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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE | ()2“ CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Monday, May 18, 1992 


The House met at 12 noon and was 
called to order by the Speaker pro tem- 
pore [Mr. DERRICK]. 


DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO 
TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following commu- 
nication from the Speaker: 

WASHINGTON, DC, 
May 18, 1992. 

I hereby designate the Honorable BUTLER 
DERRICK to act as Speaker pro tempore on 
this day. 

THOMAS S. FOLEY, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, Rev. James David 
Ford, D.D., offered the following pray- 
er: 

We are grateful, O God, that the 
power of Your Spirit is seen in the lives 
of people and in our world. We give 
thanks that former estrangement be- 
tween individuals can result in under- 
standing and that alienation between 
nations can come to common purpose. 
We thank you, O loving God, that the 
gift of reconciliation and peace can 
touch the lives of people everywhere 
and that Your unity to us can be mani- 
fest in our daily lives. Amen. 


—— — 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair has examined the Journal of the 
last day's proceedings and announces 
to the House his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the Jour- 
nal stands approved. 


PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tlewoman from Colorado [Mrs. SCHROE- 
DER] will lead us in the Pledge of Alle- 
giance. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER led the Pledge of 
Allegiance as follows: 

I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the 
United States of America, and to the Repub- 


lic for which it stands, one nation under God, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all. 


ADMINISTRATION'S RECORD ON 
FAMILY ISSUES 


Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, the 
President this weekend gave a stirring 
address at Notre Dame in which he 
mentioned that the American family is 
under siege, and he is absolutely right. 
We have the worst statistics on fami- 
lies of any industrialized nation on the 
planet. 

He also went on to say that the Fed- 
eral Government cannot do everything, 
but it should do anything that it can. 
Let me say that saddened me because I 
stand here with copies of letters that 
the women Members of Congress have 
sent for the last 4 years to the White 
House to meet with the President on 
family issues because we have made 
that one of our No. 1 priorities. Every 
single request to meet with the Presi- 
dent has been turned down. Every sin- 
gle bill that we tried to pass to help 
the American family he has vetoed. 

So I am very saddened that he can 
say that the Government must do ev- 
erything it can when the administra- 
tion has done absolutely nothing. 

I hope, I hope the President will now 
meet with the congressional caucus on 
women’s issues and other Members of 
this body who have been very con- 
cerned about what has happened to the 
American family, and join us in an 
agenda that meets those kinds of issues 
that other countries have dealt with 
and to try and help. Talk will not do it 
alone. We all must do our part. 


APPOINTMENT AS MEMBERS OF 
GLASS CEILING COMMISSION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following commu- 
nication from the Honorable RICHARD 
A. GEPHARDT, majority leader, and the 
Honorable BoB MICHEL, minority lead- 
er: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, May 12, 1992. 
Hon. THOMAS S. FOLEY, 
Speaker of the House, House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: Pursuanc to Section 
203(b)(1)(G) of Public Law 102-166, we hereby 
appoint the following Members of the House 
of Representatives to serve as members of 
the Glass Ceiling Commission: 

The Honorable Nita M. Lowey of New 
York; and 

The Honorable Susan Molinari of New 
York. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD A. GEPHARDT, 
Majority Leader. 
BOB MICHEL, 
Minority Leader. 


HOUR OF MEETING ON 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 20, 1992 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns on Tuesday, May 19, 
1992, it adjourn to meet at 11 a.m. on 
Wednesday, May 20, 1992. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 2507, 
NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF 
HEALTH REVITALIZATION 
AMENDMENTS OF 1992 


Mr. WAXMAN submitted the follow- 
ing conference report and statement on 
the bill (H.R. 2507) to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to revise and ex- 
tend the programs of the National In- 
stitutes of Health, and for other pur- 
poses: 

CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. 102-525) 

The committee on conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
2507) to amend the Public Health Service Act 
to revise and extend the programs of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as fol- 
lows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 


O This symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e.g., U 1407 is 2:07 p.m, 


Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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agree to the same with an amendment as fol- 
lows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the Senate amendment, insert the 
following: 

SECTION I. SHORT TITLE AND TABLE OF CON- 
TENTS. 


(a) SHORT TITLE.—This Act may be cited as 
the National Institutes of Health Revitaliza- 
tion Amendments of 1992". 

(b) TABLE OF CONTENTS.—The table of con- 
tents for this Act is as follows: 

Sec. 1. Short title and table of contents. 

TITLE I—GENERAL PROVISIONS REGARD- 
ING TITLE IV OF PUBLIC HEALTH SERV- 
ICE ACT 

Subtitle A—Research Freedom 
PART I—REVIEW OF PROPOSALS FOR BIOMEDICAL 
AND BEHAVIORAL RESEARCH 

Sec. 101. Establishment of certain provisions re- 
garding research conducted or 
supported by National Institutes 
of Health. 

PART II—RESEARCH ON TRANSPLANTATION OF 

FETAL TISSUE 

Sec. 111. Establishment of authorities. 

Sec. 112. Purchase of human fetal tissue; solici- 
tation or acceptance of tissue as 
directed donation for use in trans- 
plantation. 

Sec. 113. Nullification of moratorium. 

Sec. 114. Report by General Accounting Office 
on adequacy of requirements. 

PART III—MISCELLANEOUS REPEALS 
Sec. 121. Repeals. 
Subtitle B—Clinical Research Equity Regarding 
Women and Minorities 

PART I—WOMEN AND MINORITIES AS SUBJECTS IN 
CLINICAL RESEARCH 

Sec. 131. Requirement of inclusion in research. 

Sec. 132. Peer review. 

Sec. 133. Applicability. 

PART II—OFFICE OF RESEARCH ON WOMEN’S 

HEALTH 

Sec. 141. Establishment. 

Subtitle C—Scientific Integrity 

Sec. 151. Establishment of Office of Scientific 
Integrity. 

Sec. 152. Commission on Scientific Integrity. 

Sec. 153. Protection of whistleblowers. 

Sec. 154. Requirement of regulations regarding 
protection against financial con- 
flicts of interest in certain projects 
of research. 

Sec. 155. Effective dates. 

TITLE II—PROTECTION OF HEALTH 
FACILITIES 

Sec. 201. Protection of facilities assisted under 
Public Health Service Act. 

Sec. 202. Conforming amendments. 

TITLE I1I—NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF 
HEALTH IN GENERAL 


Sec. 301. Discretionary fund of Director of Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. 

Sec. 302. Health promotion research dissemina- 
tion. 

Sec. 303. Programs for increased support re- 
garding certain states and re- 
searchers. 

Sec. 304. Children’s vaccine initiative. 

Sec. 305. Plan for use of animals in research. 

Sec. 306. Increased participation of women and 
disadvantaged individuals in 
fields of biomedical and behav- 
ioral research. 

Sec. 307. Requirements regarding surveys of 
sexual behavior. 

Sec. 308. Miscellaneous provisions. 
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TITLE IV—GENERAL PROVISIONS RE- 
SPECTING NATIONAL RESEARCH INSTI- 
TUTES 

Sec. 401. Appointment and authority of Direc- 
tors of national research insti- 
tutes. 

Sec. 402. Program of research on osteoporosis, 
Paget’s disease, and related dis- 
orders. 

Sec. 403. Establishment of interagency program 
for trauma research. 

TITLE V—NATIONAL CANCER INSTITUTE 

Sec. 501. Expansion and intensification of ac- 
tivities regarding breast cancer. 

Sec. 502. Expansion and intensification of ac- 
tivities regarding prostate cancer. 

Sec. 503. Authorization of appropriations. 
TITLE VI—NATIONAL HEART, LUNG, AND 

BLOOD INSTITUTE 

Sec. 601. Education and training. 

Sec. 602. Centers for the study of pediatric car- 
diovascular diseases. 

Sec. 603. Authorization of appropriations. 

TITLE VII—NATIONAL INSTITUTE ON DIA- 
BETES AND DIGESTIVE AND KIDNEY DIS- 
EASES 

Sec. 701. Provisions regarding nutritional dis- 
orders. 

TITLE VIII—NATIONAL INSTITUTE ON AR- 
THRITIS AND MUSCULOSKELETAL AND 
SKIN DISEASES 

Sec. 801. Juvenile arthritis. 


TITLE IX—NATIONAL INSTITUTE ON 
AGING 


Sec. 901, Alzheimer’s disease registry. 

Sec. 902. Aging processes regarding women. 

Sec. 903. Authorization of appropriations. 

Sec. 904. Conforming amendment. 

TITLE X—NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
ALLERGY AND INFECTIOUS DISEASES 

Sec. 1001. Tropical diseases. 

Sec. 1002. Chronic fatigue syndrome. 

TITLE XI—NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CHILD 
HEALTH AND HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 
Subtitle A—Research Centers With Respect to 
Contraception and Research Centers With Re- 

spect to Infertility 

Sec. 1101. Grants and contracts for research 
centers. 

Sec. 1102. Loan repayment program for research 
with respect to contraception and 
infertility. 

Subtitle B—Program Regarding Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 

Sec. 1111, Establishment of program. 

Subtitle C—Child Health Research Centers 

Sec. 1121. Establishment of centers. 

Subtitle D—Study Regarding Adolescent Health. 

Sec. 1131. Prospective longitudinal study. 

TITLE XII—NATIONAL EYE INSTITUTE 

Sec. 1201. Clinical reseurch on diabetes eye 
care. 

TITLE XIII—NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 

NEUROLOGICAL DISORDERS AND STROKE 

Sec. 1301. Research on multiple sclerosis. 

TITLE XIV—NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH SCIENCES 

Sec. 1401. Applied Tovicological Research and 

Testing Program. 
TITLE XV—NATIONAL LIBRARY OF 
MEDICINE 
Subtitle A—General Provisions 
Sec. 1501. Additional authorities. 
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Sec. 1502. Authorization of appropriations for 
general program. 
Subtitle B—Financial Assistance 

Sec. 1511. Establishment of program of grants 

for development of education 
technologies. 

Sec. 1512. Authorization of appropriations. 
Subtitle National Center for Biotechnology 
Information 

Sec. 1521. Authorization of appropriations. 

Subtitle D—National Information Center on 
Health Services Research and Health Care 
Technology 

Sec. 1531. Establishment of Center. 

Sec. 1532. Conforming provisions. 

TITLE XVI—OTHER AGENCIES OF 
NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 
Subtitle A—Division of Research Resources 
Sec. 1601. Redesignation of Division as National 

Center for Research Resources. 

Sec. 1602. Biomedical and behavioral research 

facilities 

Sec. 1603. Construction program for national 

primate research center. 
Subtitle B—National Center for Nursing 
Research 
Sec. 1611. Redesignation of National Center for 
Nursing Research as National In- 
stitute of Nursing Research. 
Subtitle C—National Center for Human Genome 
Research 

Sec. 1621. Purpose of Center. 

TITLE XVII—AWARDS AND TRAINING 
Subtitle A—National Research Service Awards 
Sec. 1701. Requirement regarding women and 

individuals from disadvantaged 
backgrounds. 
Subtitle B—Acquired Immune Deficiency 
Syndrome 

Sec. 1711. Loan repayment program. 

Subtitle C—Loan Repayment for Research 
Generally 

Sec. 1721. Establishment of program. 

Subtitle D—Scholarship and Loan Repayment 
Programs Regarding Professional Skills Need- 
ed by National Institutes of Health 

Sec. 1731. Establishment of programs. 

Sec. 1732. Funding. 

Subtitle D—Funding for Awards and Training 
Generally 
Sec. 1741. Authorizatiion of appropriations. 
TITLE XVIUI—NATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR BIOMEDICAL RESEARCH 

Sec. 1801. Miscellaneous provisions. 

TITLE XIX—RESTORATION AND RENOVA- 
TION OF FACILITIES AND INFRASTRUC- 
TURE 

Sec. 1901. Acquisition of land and facilities. 

Sec. 1902. Warren Grant Magnuson Clinical 

Center. 

TITLE XX—RESEARCH WITH RESPECT TO 
ACQUIRED IMMUNE DEFICIENCY SYN- 
DROME 

Sec. 2001. Revision and ertension of various 

programs. 
TITLE XXI—CERTAIN AUTHORITIES OF 
CENTERS FOR DISEASE CONTROL 

Sec. 2101. Prevention of prostate cancer. 

Sec. 2102. National program of cancer registries. 

Sec. 2103. Traumatic brain injury. 

TITLE XXII—STUDIES 

Sec. 2201. Acquired immune deficiency syn- 

drome. 
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Sec. 2202. Annual report concerning leading 

causes of death. 

Malnutrition in the elderly. 

. Behavioral factors study. 

. Relationship between the consump- 

tion of legal and illegal drugs. 

. Research activities on chronic fatigue 

syndrome. 

Report on medical uses of biological 
agents in development of defenses 
against biological warfare. 

Evaluation of employee-transported 
contaminant releases. 

. 2209. Personnel study of recruitment, re- 

tention and turnover. 

. 2210, Procurement. 


TITLE XXIII—MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 


2301. Designation of Senior Biomedical Re- 
search Service in honor of Silvio 
Conte, and limitation on number 
of members. 

2302. Technical corrections. 

2303. Prohibition against SHARP adult sex 
survey and the American teenage 
sex survey. 

2304. Biennial report on carcinogens. 

2305. National commission on sleep dis- 
orders research. 

TITLE XXIV—EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 2401. Effective date. 


TITLE I—GENERAL PROVISIONS REGARD- 
ING TITLE IV OF PUBLIC HEALTH SERV- 
ICE ACT 


Subtitle A—Research Freedom 


PART I—REVIEW OF PROPOSALS FOR BIO- 
MEDICAL AND BEHAVIORAL RESEARCH 
SEC. 101. 3 OF CERTAIN PROVI- 

SIONS REGARDING RESEARCH CON- 
DUCTED OR SUPPORTED BY NA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH. 

Part G of title IV of the Public Health Service 
Act (42 U.S.C. 289 et seq.) is amended by insert- 
ing after section 492 the following new section: 

“CERTAIN PROVISIONS REGARDING REVIEW AND 

APPROVAL OF PROPOSALS FOR RESEARCH 

“SEC. 492A. (a) REVIEW AS PRECONDITION TO 
RESEARCH.— 

“(1) PROTECTION OF HUMAN RESEARCH SUB- 
JECTS.— 

A) In the case of any application submitted 
to the Secretary for financial assistance to con- 
duct research, the Secretary may not approve or 
fund any application that is subject to review 
under section 491(a) by an Institutional Review 
Board unless the application has undergone re- 
view in accordance with such section and has 
been recommended for approval by a majority of 
the members of the Board conducting such re- 
view. 

) In the case of research that is subject to 
review under procedures established by the Sec- 
retary for the protection of human subjects in 
clinical research conducted by the National In- 
stitutes of Health, the Secretary may not au- 
thorize the conduct of the research unless the 
research has, pursuant to such procedures, been 
recommended for approval. 

“(2) PEER REVIEW.—In the case of any appli- 
cation submitted to the Secretary for financial 
assistance to conduct research, the Secretary 
may not approve or fund any application that is 
subject to technical and scientific peer review 
under section 492(a) unless the application has 
undergone peer review in accordance with such 
section and has been recommended for approval 
by a majority of the members of the entity con- 
ducting such review. 

„ ETHICAL REVIEW OF RESEARCH.— 

U PROCEDURES REGARDING WITHHOLDING OF 
FUNDS.—If research has been recommended for 


. 2208. 


Sec. 


Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 
Sec. 
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approval for purposes of subsection (a), the Sec- 
retary may not withhold funding for the re- 
search on ethical grounds unless— 

“(A) the Secretary convenes an advisory 
board in accordance with paragraph (4) to 
study the ethical implications of the research; 
and 

B) the majority of the advisory board rec- 
ommends that, on ethical grounds, the Secretary 
withhold funds for the research. 

“(2) APPLICABILITY.—The limitation estab- 
lished in paragraph (1) regarding the authority 
to withhold funds on ethical grounds shall 
apply without regard to whether the withhold- 
ing of funds is characterized as a disapproval, a 
moratorium, a prohibition, or other description. 

“(3) PRELIMINARY MATTERS KEGARDING USE OF 
PROCEDURES.— 

“(A) If the Secretary makes a determination 
that an advisory board should be convened for 
purposes of paragraph (1), the Secretary shall, 
through a statement published in the Federal 
Register, announce the intention of the Sec- 
retary to convene such a board. 

) A statement issued under subparagraph 
(A) shall include a request that interested indi- 
viduals submit to the Secretary recommenda- 
tions specifying the particular individuals who 
should be appointed to the advisory board in- 
volved. The Secretary shall consider such rec- 
ommendations in making appointments to the 
board. 

“(C) The Secretary may not make appoint- 
ments to an advisory board under paragraph (1) 
until the erpiration of the 30-day period begin- 
ning on the date on which the statement re- 
quired in subparagraph (A) is made with respect 
to the board. 

“(4) ETHICS ADVISORY BOARDS.— 

) Any advisory board convened for pur- 
poses of paragraph (1) shall be known as an 
ethics advisory board (hereafter in this para- 
graph referred to as an ‘ethics board’). 

“(B)(i) An ethics board shall advise, consult 
with, and make recommendations to the Sec- 
retary regarding the ethics of the project of bio- 
medical or behavioral research with respect to 
which the board has been convened. 

ii) Not later than 180 days after the date on 
which the statement required in paragraph 
(3)(A) is made with respect to an ethics board, 
the board shall submit to the Secretary, and to 
the Committee on Energy and Commerce of the 
House of Representatives and the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources of the Senate, a 
report describing the findings of the board re- 
garding the project of research involved. 

“(C) An ethics board shall be composed of no 
fewer than 14, and no more than 20, individuals 
who are not officers or employees of the United 
States. The Secretary shall make appointments 
to the board from among individuals with spe- 
cial qualifications and competence to provide 
advice and recommendations regarding ethical 
matters in biomedical and behavioral research. 
Of the members of the board— 

i) no fewer than 1 shall be an attorney; 

ii) no fewer than I shall be an ethicist; 

iii) no fewer than 1 shall be a practicing 
physician; 

iv) no fewer than I shall be a theologian; 
and 

“(v) no fewer than one-third, and no more 
than one-half, shall be scientists with substan- 
tial accomplishments in biomedical or behavioral 
research. 

D) The term of service as a member of an 
ethics board shall be for the life of the board. If 
such a member does not serve the full term of 
such service, the individual appointed to fill the 
resulting vacancy shall be appointed for the re- 
mainder of the term of the predecessor of the in- 
dividual. 

) A member of an ethics board shall be 
subject to removal from the board by the Sec- 
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retary for neglect of duty or malfeasance or for 
other good cause shown. 

“(F) The Secretary shall designate an individ- 
ual from among the members of an ethics board 
to serve as the chair of the board. 

“(G) In carrying out subparagraph (B)(i) with 
respect to a project of research, an ethics board 
shall conduct inquiries and hold public hear- 
ings. 
H) With respect to information relevant to 
the duties described in subparagraph (B)(i), an 
ethics board shall have access to all such infor- 
mation possessed by the Department of Health 
and Human Services, or available to the Sec- 
retary from other agencies. 

Members of an ethics board shall receive 
compensation for each day engaged in carrying 
out the duties of the board, including time en- 
gaged in traveling for purposes of such duties. 
Such compensation may not be provided in an 
amount in excess of the maximum rate of basic 
pay payable for GS-18 of the General Schedule. 

Y) The Secretary, acting through the Direc- 
tor of the National Institutes of Health, shall 
provide to each ethics board such staff and 
other assistance as may be necessary to carry 
out the duties of the board. 

“(K) An ethics board shall terminate 30 days 
after the date on which the report required in 
subparagraph (B)(ii) is submitted to the Sec- 
retary and the congressional committees speci- 
fied in such subparagraph."’. 

PART II—RESEARCH ON 
TRANSPLANTATION OF FETAL TISSUE 
SEC. 111. ESTABLISHMENT OF AUTHORITIES. 

Part G of title IV of the Public Health Service 
Act (42 U.S.C. 289 et seq.) is amended by insert- 
ing after section 498 the following new section: 

“RESEARCH ON TRANSPLANTATION OF FETAL 
TISSUE 

“SEC. 498A. (a) ESTABLISHMENT OF PRO- 
GRAM.— 

"(1) IN.GENERAL.—The Secretary may conduct 
or support research on the transplantation of 
human fetal tissue for therapeutic purposes. 

A2) SOURCE OF TISSUE.—Human fetal tissue 
may be used in research carried out under para- 
graph (1) regardless of whether the tissue is ob- 
tained pursuant to a spontaneous or induced 
abortion or pursuant to a stillbirth. 

h INFORMED CONSENT OF DONOR.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—In research carried out 
under subsection (a), human fetal tissue may be 
used only if the woman providing the tissue 
makes a statement, made in writing and signed 
by the woman, declaring that— 

A the woman donates the fetal tissue for 
use in research described in subsection (a); 

) the donation is made without any re- 
striction regarding the identity of individuals 
who may be the recipients of transplantations of 
the tissue; and 

“(C) the woman has not been informed of the 
identity of any such individuals. 

ö ADDITIONAL STATEMENT.—In research 
carried out under subsection (a), human fetal 
tissue may be used only if the attending physi- 
cian with respect to obtaining the tissue from 
the woman involved makes a statement, made in 
writing and signed by the physician, declaring 
that— 

(A) in the case of tissue obtained pursuant to 
an induced abortion— 

i) the consent of the woman for the abortion 
was obtained prior to requesting or obtaining 
consent for the tissue to be used in such re- 
search; and 

ii) no alteration of the timing, method, or 
procedures used to terminate the pregnancy was 
made solely for the purposes of obtaining the 


tissue; 
“(B) the tissue has been donated by the 
woman in accordance with paragraph (1); and 
“(C) full disclosure has been provided to the 
woman with regard to— 
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i) such physician's interest, if any, in the 
research to be conducted with the tissue; and 

ii) any known medical risks to the woman 
or risks to her privacy that might be associated 
with the donation of the tissue and that are in 
addition to risks of such type that are associ- 
ated with the woman's medical care. 

“(c) INFORMED CONSENT OF RESEARCHER AND 
DONEE.—In research carried out under sub- 
section (a), human fetal tissue may be used only 
if the individual with the principal responsibil- 
ity for conducting the research involved makes 
a statement, made in writing and signed by the 
individual, declaring that the individual— 

J is aware that 

“(A) the tissue is human fetal tissue; 

“(B) the tissue may have been obtained pur- 
suant to a spontaneous or induced abortion or 
subsequent to a stillbirth; and 

O the tissue was donated for research pur- 


poses; 

2) has provided such information to other 
individuals with responsibilities regarding the 
research; 

“(3) will require, prior to obtaining the con- 
sent of an individual to be a recipient of a 
transplantation of the tissue, written acknowl- 
edgment of receipt of such information by such 
recipient; and 

% has had no part in any decisions as to 
the timing, method, or procedures used to termi- 
nate the pregnancy made solely for the purposes 
of the research. 

“(d) AVAILABILITY OF STATEMENTS 
AuDIT.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL—In research carried out 
under subsection (a), human fetal tissue may be 
used only if the head of the agency or other en- 
tity conducting the research involved certifies to 
the Secretary that the statements required under 
subsections (b)(2) and (c) will be available for 
audit by the Secretary. 

“(2) CONFIDENTIALITY OF AUDIT.—Any audit 
conducted by the Secretary pursuant to para- 
graph (1) shall be conducted in a confidential 
manner to protect the privacy rights of the indi- 
viduals and entities involved in such research, 
including such individuals and entities involved 
in the donation, transfer, receipt, or transplan- 
tation of human fetal tissue. With respect to 
any material or information obtained pursuant 
to such audit, the Secretary shall— 

A use such material or information only for 
the purposes of verifying compliance with the 
requirements of this section; 

) not disclose or publish such material or 
information, ercept where required by Federal 
law, in which case such material or information 
shall be coded in a manner such that the identi- 
ties of such individuals and entities are pro- 
tected; and 

“(C) not maintain such material or informa- 
tion after completion of such audit, except 
where necessary for the purposes of such audit. 

e) APPLICABILITY OF STATE AND LOCAL 
Law.— 

“(1) RESEARCH CONDUCTED BY RECIPIENTS OF 
ASSISTANCE.—The Secretary may not provide 
support for research under subsection (a) unless 
the applicant for the financial assistance in- 
volved agrees to conduct the research in accord- 
ance with applicable State and local law. 

“(2) RESEARCH CONDUCTED BY SECRETARY.— 
The Secretary may conduct research under sub- 
section (a) only in accordance with applicable 
State and local law. 

Y DEFINITION.—For purposes of this section, 
the term ‘human fetal tissue’ means tissue or 
cells obtained from a dead human embryo or 
fetus after a spontaneous or induced abortion, 
or after a stillbirth.” 

SEC. 112. PURCHASE OF HUMAN FETAL TISSUE; 
SOLICITATION OR ACCEPTANCE OF 
TISSUE AS DIRECTED DONATION 
FOR USE IN TRANSPLANTATION. 

Part G of title IV of the Public Health Service 
Act, as amended by section 111 of this Act, is 


FOR 
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amended by inserting after section 498A the fol- 
lowing new section: 
“PROHIBITIONS REGARDING HUMAN FETAL TISSUE 

“SEC. 498B. (a) PURCHASE OF TISSUE.—It shall 
be unlawful for any person to knowingly ac- 
quire, receive, or otherwise transfer any human 
fetal tissue for valuable consideration if the 
transfer affects interstate commerce. 

“(b) SOLICITATION OR ACCEPTANCE OF TISSUE 
AS DIRECTED DONATION FOR USE IN TRANSPLAN- 
TATION.—It shall be unlawful for any person to 
solicit or knowingly acquire, receive, or accept a 
donation of ruman fetal tissue for the purpose 
of transplantation of such tissue into another 
person if the donation affects interstate com- 
merce, the tissue will be or is obtained pursuant 
to an induced abortion, and 

I the donation will be or is made pursuant 
to a promise to the donating individual that the 
donated tissue will be transplanted into a recipi- 
ent specified by such individual; 

“(2) the donated tissue will be transplanted 
into a relative of the donating individual; or 

*(3) the person who solicits or knowingly ac- 
quires, receives, or accepts the donation has 
provided valuable consideration for the costs as- 
sociated with such abortion. 

% CRIMINAL PENALTIES FOR VIOLATIONS.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—Any person who violates 
subsection (a) or (b) shall be fined in accordance 
with title 18, United States Code, subject to 
paragraph (2), or imprisoned for not more than 
10 years, or both. 

ö PENALTIES APPLICABLE TO PERSONS RE- 
CEIVING CONSIDERATION.—With respect to the 
imposition of a fine under paragraph (1), if the 
person involved violates subsection (a) or (b)(3), 
a fine shall be imposed in an amount not less 
than twice the amount of the valuable consider- 
ation received. 

d) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion: 

“(1) The term ‘human fetal tissue’ has the 
meaning given such term in section 498A(f). 

“(2) The term ‘interstate commerce’ has the 
meaning given such term in section 201(b) of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 

(3) The term ‘valuable consideration’ does 
not include reasonable payments associated 
with the transportation, implantation, process- 
ing, preservation, quality control, or storage of 
human fetal tissue. 

SEC. 113. NULLIFICATION OF MORATORIUM. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in sub- 
section (c), no official of the executive branch 
may impose a policy that the Department of 
Health and Human Services is prohibited from 
conducting or supporting any research on the 
transplantation of human fetal tissue for thera- 
peutic purposes. Such research shall be carried 
out in accordance with section 498A of the Pub- 
lic Health Service Act (as added by section 111 
of this Act), without regard to any such policy 
that may have been in effect prior to the date of 
the enactment of this Act. 

(b) PROHIBITION AGAINST WITHHOLDING OF 
FUNDS IN CASES OF TECHNICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
MERIT—. 

(1) IN GENERAL.—In the case of any proposal 
for research on the transplantation of human 
fetal tissue for therapeutic purposes, the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services may not 
withhold funds for the research if— 

(A) the research has been approved for pur- 
poses of section 492A(a) of the Public Health 
Service Act (as added by section 101 of this Act); 

(B) the research will be carried out in accord- 
ance with section 498A of such Act (as added by 
section 111 of this Act); and 

(C) there are reasonable assurances that the 
research will not utilize any human fetal tissue 
that has been obtained in violation of section 
498B(a) of such Act (as added by section 112 of 
this Act). 
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(2) STANDING APPROVAL REGARDING ETHICAL 
STATUS.—In the case of any proposal for re- 
search on the transplantation of human fetal 
tissue for therapeutic purposes, the issuance in 
December 1988 of the Report of the Human Fetal 
Tissue Transplantation Research Panel shall be 
deemed to be a report— 

(A) issued by an ethics advisory board pursu- 
ant to section 492A(b)(4)(B)(ii)) of the Public 
Health Service Act (as added by section 101 of 
this Act); and 

(B) finding that there are no ethical grounds 
for withholding funds for the research. 

(c) AUTHORITY FOR WITHHOLDING FUNDS 
FROM RESEARCH.—In the case of any research 
on the transplantation of human fetal tissue for 
therapeutic purposes, the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services may withhold funds for the 
research if any of the conditions specified in 
any of subparagraphs (A) through (C) of sub- 
section (b)(1) are not met with respect to the re- 
search. 

(d) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this section, 
the term human fetal tissue has the meaning 
given such term in section 498A(f) of the Public 
Health Service Act (as added by section 111 of 
this Act). 

SEC. 114, REPORT BY GENERAL ACCOUNTING OF- 
FICE ON ADEQUACY OF REQUIRE- 
MENTS, 

(a) IN GENERAL.—With respect to research on 
the transplantation of human fetal tissue for 
therapeutic purposes, the Comptroller General 
of the United States shall conduct an audit for 
the purpose of determining— 

(1) whether and to what extent such research 
conducted or supported by the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services has been conducted 
in accordance with section 498A of the Public 
Health Service Act (as added by section 111 of 
this Act); and 

(2) whether and to what extent there have 
been violations of section 498B of such Act (as 
added by section 112 of this Act). 

(b) REPORT.—Not later than 2 years after the 
date of the enactment of this Act, the Comptrol- 
ler General of the United States shall complete 
the audit required in subsection (a) and submit 
to the Committee on Energy and Commerce of 
the House of Representatives, and to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Human Resources of the 
Senate, a report describing the findings made 
pursuant to the audit. 

PART III—MISCELLANEOUS REPEALS 
SEC, 121. REPEALS, 

(a) CERTAIN BIOMEDICAL ETHICS, BOARD.— 
Title III of the Public Health Service Act (42 
U.S.C. 241 et seg. ), as amended by section 101(a) 
of Public Law 101-616, is amended— 

(1) by striking part J; and 

(2) by redesignating parts K through M as 
parts J through L, respectively. 

(b) OTHER REPEALS,—Part G of title IV of the 
Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C, 289 et seq.) 
is amended— 

(1) in section 498, by striking subsection (c); 
and 

(2) by striking section 499. 

Subtitle B—Clinical Research Equity 
Regarding Women and Minorities 
PART I—WOMEN AND MINORITIES AS 
SUBJECTS IN CLINICAL RESEARCH 


SEC. 131. F 


Part G of title ida 15 of the Public Health Service 
Act, as amended by section 101 of this Act, is 
amended by inserting after section 492A the fol- 
lowing new section: 

“INCLUSION OF WOMEN AND MINORITIES IN 
CLINICAL RESEARCH 

“Sec. 492B. (a) In conducting or supporting 
clinical research for purposes of this title, the 
Director of NIH shall, subject to subsection (6), 
ensure that— 
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“(1) women are included as subjects in each 
project of such research; and 

“(2) members of minority groups are included 
as subjects in such research. 

) The requirement established in subsection 
(a) regarding women and members of minority 
groups shall not apply to a project of clinical re- 
search if the inclusion, as subjects in the 
project, of women and members of minority 
groups, respectively— 

“(1) is inappropriate with respect to the 
health of the subjects; 

02) is inappropriate with respect to the pur- 
pose of the research; or 

is inappropriate under such other cir- 
cumstances as the Director of NIH may des- 


ignate. 

e) In the case of any project of clinical re- 
search in which women or members of minority 
groups will under subsection (a) be included as 
subjects in the research, the Director of NIH 
shall ensure that the project is designed and 
carried out in a manner sufficient to provide for 
a valid analysis of whether the variables being 
tested in the research affect women or members 
of minority groups, as the case may be, dif- 
ferently than other subjects in the research. 

“(a)(1) The Director of NIH, in consultation 
with the Director of the Office of Research on 
Women's Health, shall establish guidelines re- 
garding— 

“(A) the circumstances under which the inclu- 
sion of women and minorities in clinical re- 
search is inappropriate for purposes of sub- 
section (b); 

) the manner in which projects of clinical 
research are required to be designed and carried 
out for purposes of subsection (c), including a 
specification of the circumstances in which the 
requirement of such subsection does not apply 
on the basis of impracticability; and 

O) the conduct of outreach programs for the 
recruitment of women and members of minority 
groups as subjects in such research. 

“(2) The guidelines established under para- 
graph (1)— 

“(A) may not provide that the costs of includ- 
ing women and minorities in clinical research 
are a permissible consideration regarding the 
circumstances described in subparagraph (A) of 
such paragraph; and 

) may provide that such circumstances in- 
clude circumstances in which there are scientific 
reasons for believing that the variables proposed 
to be studied do not affect women or minorities 
differently than other subjects in the research. 

(3) The guidelines required in paragraph (1) 
shall be established and published in the Fed- 
eral Register not later than July 1, 1992. 

(4) For fiscal year 1993 and subsequent fiscal 
years, the Director of NIH may not approve any 
proposal of clinical research to be conducted or 
supported by any agency of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health unless the proposal specifies the 
manner in which the research will comply with 
subsection (a). 

e) The advisory council of each national re- 
search institute shall annually submit to the Di- 
rector of NIH and the Director of the institute 
involved a report describing the manner in 
which the agency has complied with subsection 
(a).“ 

SEC. 132. PEER REVIEW. 

Section 492 of the Public Health Service Act 
(42 U.S.C. 289a) is amended by adding at the 
end the following new subsection: 

“(¢)(1) In technical and scientific peer review 
under this section of proposals for clinical re- 
search, the consideration of any such proposal 
(including the initial consideration) shall, ex- 
cept as provided in paragraph (2), include an 
evaluation of the technical and scientific merit 
of the proposal regarding compliance with sec- 
tion 492B(a). 
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2) Paragraph (1) shall not apply to any pro- 
posal for clinical research that, pursuant.to sub- 
section (b) of section 492B, is not subject to the 
requirement of subsection (a) of such section re- 
garding the inclusion of women and members of 
minority groups as baden in clinical re- 
search.”’. 

SEC. 134. ‘APPLICABILITY. 

Section 492B of the Public Health Service Act, 
as added by section 131 of this Act, shall not 
apply with respect to projects of clinical re- 
search for which initial funding was provided 
prior to the date of the enactment of this Act. 
With respect to the inclusion of women and mi- 
norities as subjects in clinical research con- 
ducted or supported by the National Institutes 
of Health, any policies of the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services regarding such in- 
clusion that are in effect on the day before the 
date of the enactment of this Act shall continue 
to apply to the projects referred to in the preced- 
ing sentence. Any such policies may apply for 
fiscal year 1993 and subsequent fiscal years to 
the extent not inconsistent with such section 
492B. 

PART II—OFFICE OF RESEARCH ON 
WOMEN’S HEALTH 
SEC. 141. ESTABLISHMENT. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Title IV of the Public 
Health Service Act, as amended by section 2 of 
Public Law 101-613, is amended— 

(1) by redesignating section 486 as section 
485A; 

(2) by redesignating parts F through H as 
parts G through I, respectively; and 

(3) by inserting after part E the following new 
part: 

“PART F—RESEARCH ON WOMEN'S HEALTH 
“SEC, 486. OFFICE OF RESEARCH ON WOMEN’S 
HEALTH. 

a) ESTABLISHMENT.—There is established 
within the Office of the Director of NIH an of- 
fice to be known as the Office of Research on 
Women's Health (in this part referred to as the 
‘Office’). The Office shall be headed by a direc- 
tor, who shall be appointed by the Director of 
NIH. 

“(b) PURPOSE.—The Director of the Office 
shall— 

J) identify projects of research on women's 
health that should be conducted or supported by 
the national research institutes; 

) identify multidisciplinary research relat- 
ing to research on women's health that should 
be so conducted or supported; 

“(3) carry out paragraphs (1) and (2) with re- 
spect to the aging process in women, with prior- 
ity given to menopause; 

“(4) promote coordination and collaboration 
among entities conducting research identified 
under any of paragraphs (1) through (3); 

(5) encourage the conduct of such research 
by entities receiving funds from the national re- 
search institutes; 

(6) recommend an agenda for conducting 
and supporting such research; 

%) promote the sufficient allocation of the 
resources of the national research institutes for 
conducting and supporting such research; 

“(8) assist in the administration of section 
492B with respect to the inclusion of women as 
subjects in clinical research; and 

“(9) prepare the report required in section 

B. 


c) COORDINATING COMMITTEE.— 

“(1) In carrying out subsection (b), the Direc- 
tor of the Office shall establish a committee to 
be known as the Coordinating Committee on Re- 
search on Women’s Health (hereafter in this 
subsection referred to as the ‘Coordinating Com- 
mittee’). 

% The Coordinating Committee shall be 
composed of the Directors of the national re- 
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search institutes (or the designees of the Direc- 
tors). 

(3) The Director of the Office shall serve as 
the chair of the Coordinating Committee. 

“(4) With respect to research on women’s 
health, the Coordinating Committee shall assist 
the Director of the Office in— 

“(A) identifying the need for such research, 
and making an estimate each fiscal year of the 
funds needed to adequately support the re- 
search; 

) identifying needs regarding the coordi- 
nation of research activities, including intra- 
mural and ertramural multidisciplinary activi- 
ties; 

) supporting the development of .meth- 
odologies to determine the circumstances in 
which obtaining data specific to women (includ- 
ing data relating to the age.of women and the 
membership of women in ethnic or racial 
groups) is an appropriate function of clinical 
trials of treatments and therapies; 

) supporting the development and expan- 
sion of clinical trials of treatments and thera- 
pies for which obtaining such data has been de- 
termined to be an appropriate function; and 

D) encouraging the national research insti- 
tutes to conduct and support such research, in- 
cluding such clinical trials. 

d) ADVISORY COMMITTEE.— 

J) In carrying out subsection (b), the Direc- 
tor of the Office shall establish an advisory com- 
mittee to be known as the Advisory Committee 
on Research on Women's Health (hereafter in 
this subsection referred to as the ‘Advisory Com- 
mittee’). 

e The Advisory Committee shall be com- 
posed of no fewer than 12, and not more than 18 
individuals, who are not officers or employees of 
the Federal Government. The Director of the Of- 
fice shall make appointments to the Advisory 
Committee from among physicians, practition- 
ers, scientists, and other health professionals, 
whose clinical practice, research specialization, 
or professional erpertise includes a significant 
focus on research on women's health. A major- 
ity of the members of the Advisory Committee 
shall be women. 

) The Director of the Office shall serve as 
the chair of the Advisory Committee. 

“(4) The Advisory Committee sha“ 

“(A) advise the Director of the Office on ap- 
propriate research activities to be undertaken by 
the national research institutes with respect 
to— 


i) research on women's health; 

ii) research on gender differences in clinical 
drug trials, including responses to pharma- 
cological drugs; ý 

iii) research on gender differences in disease 
etiology, course, and treatment; 

iv) research on obstetrical and gynecological 
health conditions, diseases, and treatments; and 

v) research on women's health conditions 
which require a multidisciplinary approach; 

) report to the Director of the Office on 
such research; 

0) provide recommendations to such Direc- 
tor regarding activities of the Office (including 
recommendations on the development of the 
methodologies described in subsection (c)(4)(C) 
and recommendations on priorities in carrying 
out research described in subparagraph (A)); 
and 

D) assist in monitoring compliance with sec- 
tion 492B regarding the inclusion of women in 
clinical research. 

"(5)(A) The Advisory Committee shall prepare 
a biennial report describing the activities of the 
Committee, including findings made by the Com- 
mittee regarding— 

i) compliance with section 492B; 

ii) the extent of erpenditures made for re- 
search on women's health by the agencies of the 
National Institutes of Health; and 
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iii) the level of funding needed for such re- 
search. 

) The report required in subparagraph (A) 
shall be submitted to the Director of NIH for in- 
clusion in the report required in section 403. 

e) REPRESENTATION OF WOMEN AMONG RE- 
SEARCHERS.—The Secretary, acting through the 
Assistant Secretary for Personnel and in col- 
laboration with the Director of the Office, shall 
determine the extent to which women are rep- 
resented among senior physicians and scientists 
of the national research institutes and among 
physicians and scientists conducting research 
with funds provided by such institutes, and as 
appropriate, carry out activities to increase the 
extent of such representation. 

Y DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this part: 

“(1) The term ‘women's health conditions“, 
with respect to women of all age, ethnic, and ra- 
cial groups, means all diseases, disorders, and 
conditions (including with respect to mental 
health)— 

“(A) unique to, more serious, or more preva- 
lent in women; 

) for which the factors of medical risk or 
types of medical intervention are different for 
women, or for which it is unknown whether 
such factors or types are different for women; or 

“(C) with respect to which there has been in- 
sufficient clinical research involving women as 
subjects or insufficient clinical data on women. 

“(2) The term ‘research on women's health’ 
means research on women's health conditions, 
including research on preventing such condi- 
tions. 

“SEC. 486A. NATIONAL DATA SYSTEM AND CLEAR- 
INGHOUSE ON RESEARCH ON WOM. 
EN’S HEALTH. 

“(a) DATA SYSTEM.— 

“(1) The Director of NIH, in consultation with 
the Director of the Office, shall establish data 
system for the collection, storage, analysis, re- 
trieval, and dissemination of information re- 
garding research on women's health that is con- 
ducted or supported by the national research in- 
stitutes. Information from the data system shall 
be available through information systems avail- 
able to health care professionals and providers, 
researchers, and members of the public. 

(2) The data system established under para- 
graph (1) shall include a registry of clinical 
trials of erperimental treatments that have been 
developed for research on women’s health. Such 
registry shall include information on subject eli- 
gibility criteria, ser, age, ethnicity or race, and 
the location of the trial site or sites. Principal 
investigators of such clinical trials shall provide 
this information to the registry within 30 days 
after it is available. Once a trial has been com- 
pleted, the principal investigator shall provide 
the registry with information pertaining to the 
results, including potential toxicities or adverse 
effects associated with the experimental treat- 
ment or treatments evaluated. 

“(b) CLEARINGHOUSE.—The Director of NIH, 
in consultation with the Director of the Office 
and with the National Library of Medicine, 
shall establish, maintain, and operate a pro- 
gram to provide information on research and 
prevention activities of the national research in- 
stitutes that relate to research on women's 
health. 

“SEC. 486B. BIENNIAL REPORT. 

“(a) IN GENERAL.—With respect to research on 
women's health, the Director of the Office shall, 
not later than February 1, 1994, and biennially 
thereafter, prepare a report— 

“(1) describing and evaluating the progress 
made during the preceding 2 fiscal years in re- 
search and treatment conducted or supported by 
the National Institutes of Health; 

N) describing and analyzing the professional 
status of women physicians and scientists of 
such Institutes, including the identification of 
problems and barriers regarding advancements; 
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J summarizing and analyzing erpenditures 
made by the agencies of such Institutes (and by 
such Office) during the preceding 2 fiscal years; 
and 

) making such recommendations for legisla- 
tive and administrative initiatives as the Direc- 
tor of the Office determines to be appropriate. 

„ INCLUSION IN BIENNIAL REPORT OF DI- 
RECTOR OF NIH.—The Director of the Office 
shall submit each report prepared under sub- 
section (a) to the Director of NIH for inclusion 
in the report submitted to the President and the 
Congress under section 40. 


(b) REQUIREMENT OF SUFFICIENT ALLOCATION ` 


OF RESOURCES OF INSTITUTES.—Section 402(b) of 
the Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 282(b)) 
is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (10), by striking and after 
the semicolon at the end; 

(2) in paragraph (11), by striking the period at 
the end and inserting *'; and’’; and 

(3) by inserting 4 paragraph (11) the fol- 
lowing new paragraph 

“(12) after consultation with the Director of 
the Office of Research on Women's Health, shall 
ensure that resources of the National Institutes 
of Health are sufficiently allocated for projects 
of research on women's health that are identi- 
fied under section 4860. 

(c) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 485(g) 
of the Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 287c- 
2(g)) is amended by striking section 486"' and 
inserting ‘‘section 485A". 

Subtitle C—Scientific Integrity 
SEC. 151. ESTABLISHMENT OF OFFICE OF SCI- 
ENTIFIC INTEGRITY. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 493 of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 289b) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“OFFICE OF SCIENTIFIC INTEGRITY 

(a) SEC. 493. (a) ESTABLISHMENT.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—Not later than 90 days 
after the date of enactment of this section, the 
Secretary shall establish an office to be known 
as the Office of Scientific Integrity (hereafter re- 
ferred to in this section as the ‘Office'), which 
shail be established as an independent entity in 
the Department of Health and Human Services. 

“(2) DIRECTOR.—The Office shall be headed 
by a Director, who shall be appointed by the 
Secretary, be experienced and specially trained 
in the conduct of research, and have erperience 
in the conduct of investigations of scientific mis- 
conduct. The Secretary shall carry out this sec- 
tion acting through the Director of the Office. 
The Director shall report to the Secretary. 

“(b) EXISTENCE OF ADMINISTRATIVE PROC- 
ESSES AS CONDITION OF FUNDING FOR RE- 
SEARCH.—The Secretary shall by regulation re- 
quire that each entity that applies for a grant, 
contract, or cooperative agreement under this 
Act for any project or program that involves the 
conduct of biomedical or behavioral research 
submit in or with its application for such grant, 
contract, or cooperative agreement assurances 
satisfactory to the Secretary that such entity— 

“(1) has established (in accordance with regu- 
lations which the Secretary shall prescribe) an 
administrative process to review reports of sci- 
entific misconduct in connection with bio- 
medical and behavioral research conducted at or 
sponsored by such entity; and 

2) will report to the Director any investiga- 
tion of alleged scientific misconduct in connec- 
tion with projects for which funds have been 
made available under this Act that appears sub- 
stantial. 

“(¢) PROCESS FOR RESPONSE OF DIRECTOR.— 
The Secretary shall establish by regulation a 
process to be followed by the Director for the 
prompt and appropriate— 

Y response to information provided to the 
Director respecting scientific misconduct in con- 
nection with projects for which funds have been 
made available under this Act; 
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““(2) receipt of reports by the Director of such 
information from recipients of funds under this 
Act; 

conduct of investigations, when appro- 
priate; and 

(4) taking of other actions, including appro- 
priate remedies, with respect to such mis- 
conduct. 

‘“(d) MONITORING BY DIRECTOR.—The Sec- 
retary shall by regulation establish procedures 
for the Director to monitor administrative proc- 
esses and investigations that have been estab- 
lished or carried out under this section. 

“(e) EFFECT ON PRESENT INVESTIGATIONS.— 
Nothing in this section shall affect investiga- 
tions which have been or will be commenced 
prior to the promulgation of final regulations 
under this section. 

(b) ESTABLISHMENT OF DEFINITION OF SCI- 
ENTIFIC MISCONDUCT.—Not later than 90 days 
after the date on which the report required 
under section 152(d) is submitted to the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services, such Sec- 
retary shall by regulation establish a definition 
for the term “scientific misconduct" for pur- 
poses of section 493 of the Public Health Service 
Act, as amended by subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion. 

SEC. 152. COMMISSION ON SCIENTIFIC INTEG- 
RITY. 


(a) IN GENERAL,—The Secretary of Health and 
Human Services shali establish a commission to 
be known as the Commission on Scientific Integ- 
rity (in this section referred to as the ‘‘Commis- 
sion). 

(b) DUTIES.—The Commission shall develop 
recommendations for the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services on the administration of 
section 493 of the Public Health Service Act (as 
amended and added by section 151 of this Act). 

(c) COMPOSITION.—The Commission shail be 
composed of 12 members to be appointed by the 
Secretary of Health and Human Services from 
among individuals who are not officers or em- 
ployees of the United States. Of the members ap- 
pointed to the Commission— 

(1) three shall be scientists with substantial 
C in biomedical or behavioral re- 
search 

(2) three shall be individuals witk erperience 
in investigating allegations of misconduct with 
respect to scientific research; 

(3) three shall be representatives of institu- 
tions of higher education at which biomedical or 
behavioral research is conducted; and 

(4) three shall be individuals who are not de- 
scribed in paragraphs (1), (2), or (3), at least one 
of wkom shall be an attorney and at least one 
of whom shall be an ethicist. 

(d) REPORT.—Not later than 120 days after the 
date of enactment of this section, the Commis- 
sion shall prepare and submit to the Secretary 
of Health and Human Services, the Committee 
on Energy and Commerce of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources of the Senate, a report con- 
taining the recommendations developed under 
subsection (b). 

SEC. 153. PROTECTION OF WHISTLEBLOWERS, 

Section 493 of the Public Health Service Act, 
as amended by section 151 of this Act, is amend- 
ed by adding at the end the following new sub- 
section: 

0e) PROTECTION OF WHISTLEBLOWERS.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—In the case of any entity 
required to establish administrative processes 
under subsection (b), the Secretary shall by reg- 
ulation establish standards for preventing, and 
for responding to the occurrence of retaliation 
by such entity, its officials or agents, against an 
employee in the terms and conditions of employ- 
ment in response to the employee having in good 
faith— 

“(A) made an allegation that the entity, its 
officials or agents, has engaged in or failed to 
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adequately respond to an allegation of scientific 
misconduct; or 

) cooperated with an investigation of such 
an allegation. 

“(2) MONITORING BY SECRETARY.—The Sec- 
retary shall establish by regulation procedures 
for the Director to monitor the implementation 
of the standards established by an entity under 
paragraph (1) for the purpose of determining 
whether the procedures have been established, 
and are being utilized, in accordance with the 
standards established under such paragraph. 

“(3) NONCOMPLIANCE.—The Secretary shall by 
regulation establish remedies for noncompliance 
by an entity, its officials or agents, which has 
engaged in retaliation in violation of the stand- 
ards established under paragraph (1). Such rem- 
edies may include termination of funding pro- 
vided by the Secretary for such project or recov- 
ery of funding being provided by the Secretary 
for such project, or other actions as appropriate. 

“(4) FINAL RULE FOR REGULATIONS.—The Sec- 
retary shall issue a final rule for the regulations 
required in paragraph (1) not later than 180 
days after the date of the enactment of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health Revitalization 
Amendments of 1992. 

(5) REQUIRED AGREEMENTS.—For any fiscal 
year beginning after the date on which the reg- 
ulations required in paragraph (1) are issued, 
the Secretary may not provide a grant, coopera- 
tive agreement, or contract under this Act for 
biomedical or behavioral research unless the en- 
tity seeking such financial assistance agrees 
that the entity— 

“(A) will maintain the procedures described in 
the regulations; and 

) will otherwise be subject to the regula- 
tions. 

SEC. 154. REQUIREMENT OF REGULATIONS RE- 
GARD; 


SEARCH. 

Part H of title IV of the Public Health Service 
Act, as redesignated by section 141(a)(2) of this 
Act, is amended by inserting after section 493 
the following new section: 

“PROTECTION AGAINST FINANCIAL CONFLICTS OF 
INTEREST IN CERTAIN PROJECTS OF RESEARCH 
“SEC. 493A. (a) ISSUANCE OF REGULATIONS. — 
“(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall define 

by regulation, the specific circumstances that 
constitute the existence of a financial interest in 
a project on the part of an entity or individual 
that will, or may be reasonably expected to, cre- 
ate a bias in favor of obtaining results in such 
project that are consistent with such financial 
interest. Such definition shall apply uniformly 
to each entity or individual conducting a re- 
search project under this Act. In the case of any 
entity or individual receiving assistance from 
the Secretary for a project of research described 
in paragraph (2), the Secretary shall by regula- 
tion establish standards for responding to, in- 
cluding managing, reducing, or eliminating, the 
existence of such a financial interest. The entity 
may adopt individualized procedures for imple- 
menting the standards. 

% RELEVANT PROJECTS.—A project of re- 
search referred to in paragraph (1) is a project 
of clinical research whose purpose is to evaluate 
the safety or effectiveness of a drug, medical de- 
vice, or treatment and for which such entity is 
receiving assistance from the Secretary. 

(3) IDENTIFYING AND REPORTING TO THE Di- 
RECTOR.—The Secretary shall ensure that the 
standards established under paragraph (1) 
specify that as a condition of receiving assist- 
ance from the Secretary for the project involved, 
an entity described in such subsection is re- 
quired— 

“(A) to have in effect at the time the entity 
applies for the assistance and throughout the 
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period during which the assistance is received, a 
process for identifying such financial interests 
as defined in paragraph (1) that exist regarding 
the project; and 

) to report to the Director such financial 
interest as defined in paragraph (1) identified 
by the entity and how any such financial inter- 
est identified by the entity will be managed or 
eliminated such that the project in question will 
be protected from bias that may stem from such 
financial interest. 

U MONITORING OF PROCESS.—The Secretary 
shall monitor the establishment and conduct of 
the process established by an entity pursuant to 
paragraph (1). 

‘(5) RESPONSE.—In any case in which the 
Secretary determines that an entity has failed to 
comply with paragraph (3) regarding a project 
of research described in paragraph (1), the Sec- 
retary— 

“(A) shall require that, as a condition of re- 
ceiving assistance, the entity disclose the exist- 
ence of a financial interest as defined in para- 
graph (1) in each public presentation of the re- 
sults of such project; and 

) may take such other actions as the Sec- 
retary determines to be appropriate. 

“(6) DEFINITION.—As used in this section: 

The term ‘financial interest’ includes the 
receipt of consulting fees or honoraria and the 
ownership of stock or equity. 

) The term ‘assistance’, with respect to 
conducting a project of research, means a grant, 
contract, or cooperative agreement. 

b FINAL RULE FOR REGULATIONS.—The Sec- 
retary shall issue a final rule for the regulations 
required in subsection (a) not later than 180 
days after the date of the enactment of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health Revitalization 
Amendments of 1992. 

SEC, 155, EFFECTIVE DATES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The amendments made by 
this subtitle shall become effective on the date 
that occurs 180 days after the date on which the 
final rule required under section 493(e)(4) of the 
Public Health Service Act, as amended by sec- 
tion 151 and 153, is published in the Federal 
Register. 

(b) AGREEMENTS AS A CONDITION OF FUND- 
ING.—The requirements of subsection (e)(5) of 
section 493 of the Public Health Service Act, as 
amended by sections 151 and 153, with respect to 
agreements as a condition of funding shall not 
be effective in the case of projects of research for 
which initial funding under the Public Health 
Service Act was provided prior to the effective 
date described in subsection (a). 

TITLE II—PROTECTION OF HEALTH 
FACILITIES 
SEC. 201. PROTECTION OF FACILITIES ASSISTED 
ee PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

The Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 201 
et seg.), as amended by section 101 of Public 
Law 101-381 and section 304 of Public Law 101- 
509, is amended— 

(1) by transferring sections 2701 through 2714 
to title II; 

(2) by redesignating such sections as sections 
231 through 244, respectively; 

(3) by inserting such sections, in the appro- 
priate sequence, after section 228; 

(4) by inserting before section 201 the follow- 
ing new heading: 

PART A—ADMINISTRATION"'; 


(5) by inserting before section 231 (as redesig- 
nated by paragraph (2) of this subsection) the 
following new heading: 

“PART B—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS"; and 

(6) by adding at the end of title II (as amend- 
ed by paragraphs (1) through (5) of this sub- 
section) the following new part: 
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“PART C—PROTECTION OF HEALTH FACILITIES 
“SEC. 251. ESTABLISHMENT OF PROTECTIONS. 

Witz respect to any health facility receiving 
financial assistance under this Act, a person 
shall not— 

Y embezzle, steal, purloin, or knowingly en- 
gage in conversion of any personal property of 
the health facility, including, without author- 
ization of the health facility— 

“(A) knowingly releasing or otherwise causing 
the loss from the health facility of any animal 
held for research purposes by the facility; 

) knowingly injuring any animal held for 
such purposes; or 

C) knowingly destroying or altering records 
held by the facility; 

2) knowingly damage any real property of 
the health facility; 

) knowingly deter, through any degree of 
physical restraint, any individual from entering 
or eriting the health facility; 

by force and violence take from the per- 
son or presence of an officer or employee of the 
health facility any personal property of the 
health facility (including any animal held for 
research purposes by the facility); or 

5) break or enter into the health facility 
with the intent to carry out any of the actions 
prohibited in any of paragraphs (1) through (4). 
“SEC. 252. ENFORCEMENT. 

"(a) CRIMINAL PENALTY.— 

I IN GENERAL.—Any person who violates 
section 251 shall be fined in accordance with 
title 18, United States Code, or imprisoned for 
not more than 5 years, or both. 

) RESTITUTION.—In sentencing a defendant 
convicted of a violation of section 251, the court 
involved may order the defendant to make res- 
titution to the health facility involved. Sections 
3663 and 3664 of title 18, United States Code, 
shall apply to such an order to the same extent 
and in the same manner as such sections apply 
to any order of restitution made pursuant to a 
conviction of any felony under such title 18. 

ö LIMITATION ON ACTION.—Section 3282 of 
title 18, United States Code, shall apply to pro- 
ceedings under paragraph (1). 

“(b) PRIVATE CIVIL ACTION.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—Any health facility ag- 
grieved as a result of a violation of any of para- 
graphs (1) through (3) of section 251 by any per- 
son may, in any court of competent jurisdiction, 
commence a civil action against such person to 
obtain appropriate relief, including actual and 
punitive damages, equitable relief, and a rea- 
sonable attorney's fee and costs. 

0) STATE OPTION WITH RESPECT TO OF FSET.— 
To the extent provided by the law of the State 
in which the violation of section 251 occurred, 
any pecuniary relief recovered by a health facil- 
ity in a civil action under paragraph (1) shall be 
offset against any pecuniary relief recovered by 
the health facility in a civil action authorized 
under the law of such State with respect to ac- 
tivities described in section 251. 

“(3) LIMITATION ON Acro Proceedings 
under paragraph (1) may not be commenced 
against a person after the erpiration of the 2- 
year period beginning on the date on which the 
person allegedly engaged in the violation of sec- 
tion 251. 

“SEC. 253. RULES OF CONSTRUCTION, 

“With respect to penalties and remedies estab- 
lished in this part regarding any health facility 
receiving financial assistance under this Act— 

Y this part may not be construed to limit or 
otherwise affect any other penalty or remedy 
under Federal or State law; and 

2) this part may not be construed to super- 
sede any law of any State. 

SEC. 202. CONFORMING AMENDMENTS. 

The Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 201 

et seq.) is amended— 
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(1) in the heading for title II. by inserting 
“AND MISCELLANEOUS. PROVISIONS" after 
“ADMINISTRATION”; 

(2) in section 406(a)(2), by striking 270 and 
inserting 231; 

(3) righ section 465%. by striking 2701 and in- 
serting 231 

(4) in section 480(a)(2), by striking 270 and 
inserting 231; 

(5) in 1 485(a)(2), by striking 2701 and 
inserting ‘'231"'; 

(6) in section 497, by striking ‘‘2701"' and in- 
serting 231; 

(7) in section 505(a)(2), by striking 2701 and 
inserting 231 

(8) ea section 926(b), by striking “2711” each 
place such term appears and inserting 241, 


and 

(9) in title XXVII, by striking the heading for 

such title. 
TITLE IlI—NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF 
HEALTH IN GENERAL 
SEC. 301, DISCRETIONARY FUND OF DIRECTOR 
OF NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF 
HEALTH. 

Section 402 of the Public Health Service Act 
(42 U.S.C. 282) is amended by adding at the end 
the following new subsection: 

“(g)(1) There is established a fund, consisting 
of amounts appropriated under paragraph (3) 
and made available for the fund, for use by the 
Director of NIH to carry out the activities au- 
thorized in this Act for the National Insititutes 
of Health. The purposes for which such fund 
may be expended include, but are not limited 
to— 

) providing for research on matters that 
have not received significant funding relative to 
other matters, responding to new issues and sci- 
entific emergencies, and acting on research op- 
portunities of high priority; 

) supporting research that is not erclu- 
sively within the authority of any single agency 
of such Institutes; and 

C) purchasing or renting equipment and 
quarters for activities of such Institutes 

(2) The Director of NIH shall provide to the 
Secretary an annual report describing the ac- 
tivities undertaken and expenditures made 
under this section. The Secretary shall submit 
such report, together with such comments re- 
garding this section as the Secretary determines 
to be appropriate, to the Committee on Energy 
and Commerce of the House of Representatives 
and to the Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources of the Senate. 

) For the purpose of carrying out this sub- 
section, there are authorized to be appropriated 
$25,000,000 in fiscal year 1993, and such sums as 
may be necessary in each of the fiscal years 1994 
through 19986. 

SEC. 302, HEALTH PROMOTION RESEARCH DIS- 
SEMINATION. 

Section 402(f) of the Public Health Service Act 
(42 U.S.C. 282(f)) is amended by striking other 
public and private entities." and all that follows 
through the end and inserting other public 
and private entities, including elementary, sec- 
ondary, and post-secondary schools. The Associ- 
ate Director shall— 

“(1) annually review the efficacy of existing 
policies and techniques used by the national re- 
search institutes to disseminate the results of 
disease prevention and behavioral research pro- 


grams; 

%) recommend, coordinate, and oversee the 
modification or reconstruction of such policies 
and techniques to ensure maximum dissemina- 
tion, using advanced technologies to the maxi- 
mum extent practicable, of research results to 
such entities; and 

“(3) annually prepare and submit to the Di- 
rector of NIH a report concerning the prevention 
and dissemination activities undertaken by the 
Associate Director, including— 
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“(A) a summary of the Associate Director's re- 
view of existing dissemination policies and tech- 
niques together with a detailed statement con- 
cerning any modification or restructuring, or 
recommendations for modification or restructur- 
ing, of such policies and techniques; and 

) a detailed statement of the erpenditures 
made for the prevention and dissemination ac- 
tivities reported on and the personnel used in 
connection with such activities. 

SEC. 303. PROGRAMS FOR INCREASED SUPPORT 
REGARDING CERTAIN STATES AND 
RESEARCHERS. 

Section 402 of the Public Health Service Act, 
as amended by section 301 of this Act, is amend- 
ed by adding at the end the following new sub- 
section: 

‘(h)(1)(A) In the case of entities described in 
subparagraph (B), the Director of NIH, acting 
through the Director of the National Center for 
Research Resources, shall establish a program to 
enhance the competitiveness of such entities in 
obtaining funds from the national research in- 
stitutes for conducting biomedical and behav- 
ioral research. 

) The entities referred to in subparagraph 
(A) are entities that conduct biomedical and be- 
havioral research and are located in a State in 
which the aggregate success rate for applica- 
tions to the national research institutes for as- 
sistance for such research by the entities in the 
State has historically constituted a low success 
rate of obtaining such funds, relative to such 
aggregate rate for such entities in other. States. 

‘(C) With respect to enhancing competitive- 
ness for purposes of subparagraph (A), the Di- 
rector of NIH, in carrying out the program es- 
tablished under such subparagraph, may— 

i) provide technical assistance to the entities 
involved, including technical assistance in the 
preparation of applications for obtaining funds 
from the national research institutes; 

i) assist the entities in developing a plan 
for biomedical or behavioral research proposals; 
and 

iii) assist the entities in implementing such 

lan. 

A) The Director of NIH shall establish a pro- 
gram of supporting projects of biomedical or be- 
havioral research whose principal researchers 
are individuals who have not previously served 
as the principal researchers of such projects 
supported by the Director.“ 

SEC, 304, CHILDREN’S VACCINE INITIATIVE, 

Part A of title IV of the Public Health Service 
Act (42 U.S.C. 281 et seq.) is amended by adding 
at the end the following new section: 

“CHILDREN'S VACCINE INITIATIVE 

“Sec. 404. (a) DEVELOPMENT OF NEW VAC- 
CINES.—The Secretary, in consulation with the 
Director of the National Vaccine Program under 
title XXI and acting through the Directors of 
the National Institute for Allergy and Infectious 
Diseases, the National Institute for Child Health 
and Human Development, the National Institute 
for Aging, and other public and private pro- 
grams, shall carry out activities, which shall be 
consistent with the global Children’s Vaccine 
Initiative, to develop affordable new and im- 
proved vaccines to be used in the United States 
and in the developing world that will increase 
the efficacy and efficiency of the prevention of 
infectious diseases. In carrying out such activi- 
ties, the Secretary shall, to the ertent prac- 
ticable, develop and make available vaccines 
that require fewer contacts to deliver, that can 
be given early in life, that provide long lasting 
protection, that obviate refrigeration, needles 
and syringes, and that protect against a larger 
number of diseases. 

“(b) REPORT.—In the report required in sec- 
tion 2104, the Secretary, acting through the Di- 
rector of the National Vaccine Program under 
title XXI, shall include information with respect 
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to activities and the progress made in imple- 
menting the provisions of this section and 
achieving its goals. 3 
e) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. In 
addition to any other amounts authorized to be 
appropriated for activities of the type described 
in this section, there are authorized to be appro- 
priated to carry out this section, $15,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1993, $20,000,000 for fiscal year 1994, 
$25,000,000 for fiscal year 1995, and $30,000,000 
for fiscal year 1996. 
SEC. 305. PLAN FOR USE OF ANIMALS IN RE- 
SEARCH. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Part A of title IV of the 
Public Health Service Act, as amended by sec- 
tion 304 of this Act, is amended by adding at the 
end the following new section: 

“PLAN FOR USE OF ANIMALS IN RESEARCH 

“SEC. 404A. (a) The Director of NIH, after 
consultation with the committee established 
under subsection (e), shall prepare a plan— 

“(1) for the National Institutes of Health to 
conduct or support research into— 

“(A) methods of biomedical research and er- 
perimentation that do not require the use of ani- 
mals; 

) methods of such research and experimen- 
tation that reduce the number of animals used 
in such research; and 

) methods of such research and experimen- 
tation that produce less pain and distress in 
such animals; 

0) for establishing the validity and reliabil- 
ity of the methods described in paragraph (1); 

(3) for encouraging the acceptance by the 
scientific community of such methods that have 
been found to be valid and reliable; and 

“(4) for training scientists in the use of such 
methods that have been found to be valid and 
reliable. 

"(b) Not later than October 1, 1993, the Direc- 
tor of NIH shall submit to the Committee on En- 
ergy and Commerce of the House of Representa- 
tives, and to the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources of the Senate, the plan re- 
quired in subsection (a) and shall begin imple- 
mentation of the plan. 

) The Director of NIH shall periodically re- 
view, and as appropriate, make revisions in the 
plan. required under subsection (a). A descrip- 
tion of any revision made in the plan shall be 
included in the first biennial. report under sec- 
tion 403 that is submitted after the revision is 
made. 

d) The Director of NIH shall take such ac- 
tions as may be appropriate to convey to sci- 
entists and others who use animals in bio- 
medical or behavioral research or experimen- 
tation information respecting the methods found 
to be valid and reliable under subsection (a)(2). 

‘(e)(1) The Director of NIH shall establish 
within the National Institutes of Health a com- 
mittee to be known as the Interagency Coordi- 
nating Committee on the Use of Animals in. Re- 
search (hereafter in this subsection referred to 
as the Committee ). 

*(2) The Committee shall provide advice to the 
Director of NIH on the preparation of the plan 
required in subsection (a). 

“(3) The Committee shall be composed o 

"(A) the Directors of each of the national re- 
search institutes (or the designees of such Direc- 
tors); and 

) representatives of the Environmental 
Protection Agency, the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, the Consumer Product Safety Commis- 
sion, the National Science Foundation, and 
such additional agencies as the Director of NIH 
determines to be appropriate. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 4 of 
the Health Research Extension Act of 1985 (Pub- 
lic Law 99-158; 99 Stat. 880) is repealed. 
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SEC. 306, INCREASED PARTICIPATION OF WOMEN 
AND DISADVANTAGED INDIVIDUALS 
IN FIELDS OF BIOMEDICAL AND BE- 
HAVIORAL RESEARCH. 

Section 402 of the Public Health Service Act, 
as amended by section 303 of this Act, is amend- 
ed by adding at the end the following new sub- 
section: 

“(i) The Secretary, acting through the Direc- 
tor of NIH and the Directors of the agencies of 
the National Institutes of Health, may conduct 
and support programs for research, research 
training, recruitment, and other activities to 
provide for an increase in the number of women 
and individuals from disadvantaged back- 
grounds in the fields of biomedical and behav- 
ioral research. 

SEC. 307. REQUIREMENTS REGARDING SURVEYS 

OF SEXUAL BEHAVIOR. 

Part A of title IV of the Public Health Service 
Act, as amended by section 305 of this Act, is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new section: 

“REQUIREMENTS REGARDING SURVEYS OF SEXUAL 
BEHAVIOR 

“Sec. 404B. With respect to any survey of 
human serual behavior proposed to be con- 
ducted or supported through the National Insti- 
tutes of Health, the survey may not be carried 
out unless— 

“(1) the proposal has undergone review in ac- 
cordance with any applicable requirements of 
sections 491 and 492; and 

"(2) the Secretary, in accordance with section 
492A, makes a determination that the informa- 
tion erpected to be obtained through the survey 
will assist— 

A) in reducing the incidence of serually 
transmitted diseases, the incidence of infection 
with the human immunodeficiency virus, or the 
incidence of any other infectious disease; or 

‘(B) in improving reproductive health or 
other conditions of heult. 

SEC. 308. MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS. 

(a) TERM OF OFFICE FOR MEMBERS OF ADVI- 
SORY COUNCILS.—Section 406(c) of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 284a(c)) is amend- 
ed in the second sentence by striking until a 
successor has been appointed and inserting the 
following: “for 180 days after the date of such 
erpiration"’. 

(b) LITERACY REQUIREMENTS.—Section 402(e) 
of the Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 
282(e)) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (3); by striking und“ at the 
end; 

(2) in paragraph (4), by striking the period 
and inserting ‘‘; and’’; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

) ensure that, after January 1, 1993, at 
least one-half of all new or revised health edu- 
cation and promotion materials developed or 
funded by the National Institutes of Health is in 
a form that does not exceed a level of functional 
literacy, as defined in the National Literacy Act 
of 1991 (Public Law 102-73)."'. 

(c) DAY CARE REGARDING CHILDREN OF Eu- 
PLOYEES.—Section 402 of the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act, as amended by section 306 of this Act, 
is amended by adding at the end the following 
new subsection: 

D) The Director of NIH may establish a 
program to provide day care service for the em- 
ployees of the National Institutes of Health 
similar to those services provided by other Fed- 
eral agencies (including the availability of day 
care service on a 24-hour-a-day basis). 

ö Any day care provider at the National 
Institutes of Health shall establish a sliding 
scale of fees that takes into consideration the 
income and needs of the employee. 

For purposes regarding the provision of 
day care service, the Director of NIH may enter 
into rental or lease purchase agreements. 
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TITLE IV—GENERAL PROVISIONS RE. 
SPECTING NATIONAL RESEARCH INSTI- 
TUTES 


SEC. 401. APPOINTMENT AND AUTHORITY OF DI- 
RECTORS OF NATIONAL RESEARCH 


INSTITUTES. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT OF GENERAL AUTHORITY 
REGARDING DIRECT FUNDING.— 

(1) IN GENERAL,—Section 405(b)(2) of the Pub- 
lic Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 264(b)(2)) is 
amended— 

(A) in subparagraph (A), by striking and“ 
after the semicolon at the end; 

(B) in subparagraph (B), by striking the pe- 
riod at the end and inserting “; and"; and 

(C) by adding at the end the following new 
subparagraph: 

O) shall receive from the President and the 
Office of Management and Budget directly all 
funds appropriated by the Congress for obliga- 
tion and expenditure by the Institute. 

(2) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 
413(b)(9) of the Public Health Service Act (42 
U.S.C. 285a~-2(b)(9)) is amended— 

(A) by striking (A) after “(9)"; and 

(B) by striking advisory council.“ and all 
that follows and inserting advisory council. 

(b) APPOINTMENT AND DURATION OF TECH- 
NICAL AND SCIENTIFIC. PEER REVIEW GROUPS.— 
Section 405(c) of the Public Health Service Act 
(42 U.S.C. 284(c)) is amended— 

(1) by amending paragraph (3) to read as fol- 
lows: 

) may, in consultation with the advisory 
council for the Institute and with the approval 
‘of the Director of N 

A establish technical and scientific peer re- 
view groups in addition to those appointed 
under section 402(b)(6); and 

) appoint the members of peer review 
groups established under subparagraph (A); 
and ; and 

(2) by adding after and below paragraph (4) 
the following: 

“The Federal Advisory Committee Act shall not 
apply to the duration of a peer review group ap- 
pointed under paragraph (3). 


Part B of title IV of the Public Health Service 
Act (42 U.S.C. 284 et seg.) is amended by adding 
at the end the following new section: 

“RESEARCH ON OSTEOPOROSIS, PAGET'S DISEASE, 
AND RELATED BONE DISORDERS 

“SEC. 409. (a) ESTABLISHMENT.—The Directors 
of the National Institute of Arthritis and Mus- 
culoskeletal and Skin Diseases, the National In- 
stitute on Aging, and the National Institute of 
Diabetes, Digestive and Kidney Diseases, shall 
erpand and intensify the programs of such In- 
stitutes with respect to research and related ac- 
tivities concerning osteoporosis, Paget’s disease, 
and related bone disorders. 

b) COORDINATION.—The Directors referred 
to in subsection (a) shall jointly coordinate the 
programs referred to in such subsection and 
consult with the Arthritis and Musculoskeletal 
Diseases Interagency Coordinating Committee 
and the Interagency Task Force on Aging Re- 
search. 

%% INFORMATION CLEARINGHOUSE.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—In order to assist in carry- 
ing out the purpose described in subsection (a), 
the Director of NIH shall provide for the estab- 
lishment of an information clearinghouse on 
osteoporosis and related bone disorders to facili- 
tate and enhance knowledge and understanding 
on the part of health professionals, patients, 
and the public through the effective dissemina- 
tion of information. 

0 ESTABLISHMENT THROUGH GRANT OR CON- 
TRACT.—For the purpose of carrying out para- 
graph (1), the Director of NIH shall enter into a 
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grant, cooperative agreement, or contract with a 
nonprofit private entity involved in activities re- 
garding the prevention and control of 
osteoporosis and related bone disorders. 

d) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
For the purpose of carrying out this section, 
there are authorized to be appropriated 
$40,000,000 for fiscal year 1993, and such sums as 
may be necessary for each of the fiscal years 
1994 through 1996. 

SEC. 403. ESTABLISHMENT OF INTERAGENCY 
PROGRAM FOR TRAUMA RESEARCH, 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Title XII of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 300d et seq.) is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
part: 

"PART E—INTERAGENCY PROGRAM FOR TRAUMA 
RESEARCH 
“SEC. 1251. ESTABLISHMENT OF PROGRAM. 

“(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary, acting 
through the Director of the National Institutes 
of Health (hereafter in this section referred to as 
the Director). shall establish a comprehensive 
program of conducting basic and clinical re- 
search on trauma (hereafter in this section re- 
ferred to as the Program). The Program shall 
include research regarding the diagnosis, treat- 
ment, rehabilitation, and general management 
of trauma. 

“(b) PLAN FOR PROGRAM.— 

IN GENERAL.—The Director, in consulta- 
tion with the Trauma Research Interagency Co- 
ordinating Committee established under sub- 
section (g), shall establish and implement a plan 
for carrying out the activities of the Program, 
including the activities described in subsection 
(d). All such activities shall be carried out in ac- 
cordance with the plan. The plan shall be peri- 
odically reviewed, and revised as appropriate. 

% SUBMISSION TO CONGRESS.—Not later than 
April 1, 1993, the Director shall submit the plan 
required in paragraph (1) to the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and to the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources of the Senate, together with 
an estimate of the funds needed for each of the 
fiscal years 1994 through 1996 to implement the 
plan. 

ce PARTICIPATING AGENCIES; COORDINATION 
AND COLLABORATION.—The Director 

“(1) shall provide for the conduct of activities 
under the Program by the Directors of the agen- 
cies of the National Institutes of Health in- 
volved in research with respect to trauma; 

A) shall ensure that the activities of the Pro- 
gram are coordinated among such agencies; and 

) shall, as appropriate, provide for collabo- 
ration among such agencies in carrying out 
such activities. 

d) CERTAIN ACTIVITIES OF PROGRAM.—The 
Program shall include— 

i studies with respect to all phases of trau- 
ma care, including prehospital, resuscitation, 
surgical intervention, critical care, infection 
control, wound healing, nutritional care and 
support, and medical rehabilitation care; 

(2) basic and clinical research regarding the 
response of the body to trauma and the acute 
treatment and medical rehabilitation of individ- 
uals who are the victims of trauma; and 

) basic and clinical research regarding 
trauma care for pediatric and geriatric patients. 

“(e) MECHANISMS OF SUPPORT.—In carrying 
out the Program, the Director, acting through 
the Directors of the agencies referred to in the 
subsection (c)(1), may make grants to public and 
nonprofit entities, including designated trauma 
centers. 

RESOURCES. The Director shall assure 
the availability of appropriate resources to 
carry out the Program, including the plan es- 
tablished under subsection (b) (including the ac- 
tivities described in subsection (d)). 

0 COORDINATING COMMITTEE. — 
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““(1) IN GENERAL.—There shall be established a 
Trauma Research Interagency Coordinating 
Committee (hereafter in this section referred to 
as the ‘Coordinating Committee’). 

“(2) DUTIES.—The Coordinating Committee 
shall make recommendations regarding— 

“(A) the activities of the Program to be car- 
ried out by each of the agencies represented on 
the Committee and the amount of funds needed 
by each of the agencies for such activities; and 

) effective collaboration among the agen- 
cies in carrying out the activities. 

) COMPOSITION.—The Coordinating Com- 
mittee shall be composed of the Directors of each 
of the agencies that, under subsection (c), have 
responsibilities under the Program, and any 
other individuals who are practitioners in the 
trauma field as designated by the Director of the 
National Institutes of Health. 

“(h) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion: 

“(1) The term ‘designated trauma center’ has 
the meaning given such term in section 1231(1). 

“(2) The term ‘Director’ means the Director of 
the National Institutes of Health. 

) The term ‘trauma’ means any serious in- 
jury that could result in loss of life or in signifi- 
cant disability and that would meet pre-hospital 
triage criteria for transport to a designated 
trauma center. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 402 of 
the Public Health Service Act, as amended by 
section 308(c) of this Act, is amended by adding 
at the end the following new subsection: 

“(k) The Director of NIH shall carry out the 
program established in part E of title XII (relat- 
ing to interagency research on trauma) . 

TITLE V—NATIONAL CANCER INSTITUTE 


SEC. 501. EXPANSION AND INTENSIFICATION OF 
ACTIVITIES REGARDING BREAST 


Subpart I of part C of title IV of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 285 et seq.) is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new section: 

"BREAST AND GYNECOLOGICAL CANCERS 

“SEC, 417. (a) EXPANSION AND COORDINATION 
OF ACTIVITIES.—The Director of the Institute, in 
consultation with the National Cancer Advisory 
Board, shall expand, intensify, and coordinate 
the activities of the Institute with respect to re- 
search on breast cancer, ovarian cancer, and 
other cancers of the reproductive system of 
women. 

b) COORDINATION WITH OTHER INSTITUTES.— 
The Director of the Institute shall coordinate 
the activities of the Director under subsection 
(a) with similar activities conducted by other 
national research institutes and agencies of the 
National Institutes of Health to the extent that 
such Institutes and agencies have responsibil- 
ities that are related to breast cancer and other 
cancers of the reproductive system of women. 

% PROGRAMS FOR BREAST CANCER.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—In carrying out subsection 
(a), the Director of the Institute shall conduct 
or support research to erpand the understand- 
ing of the cause of, and to find a cure for, 
breast cancer. Activities under such subsection 
shall provide for an expansion and intensifica- 
tion of the conduct and support of— 

“(A) basic research concerning the etiology 
and causes of breast cancer; 

) clinical research and related activities 
concerning the causes, prevention, detection 
and treatment of breast cancer; 

“(C) control programs with respect to breast 
cancer in accordance with section 412; 

D) information and education programs 
with respect to breast cancer in accordance with 
section 413; and 

“(E) research and demonstration centers with 
respect to breast cancer in accordance with sec- 
tion 414, including the development and oper- 
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ation of centers for breast cancer research to 
bring together basic and clinical, biomedical and 
behavioral scientists to conduct basic, clinical, 
epidemiological, psychosocial, prevention and 
treatment research and related activities on 
breast cancer. 


Not less than six centers shall be operated under 
subparagraph (E). Activities of such centers 
should include supporting new and innovative 
research and training programs for new re- 
searchers. Such centers shall give priority to ex- 
pediting the transfer of research advances to 
clinical applications. 

) IMPLEMENTATION OF PLAN FOR PRO- 
GRAMS.— 

A The Director of the Institute shall ensure 
that the research programs described in para- 
graph (1) are implemented in accordance with a 
plan for the programs. Such plan shall include 
comments and recommendations that the Direc- 
tor of the Institute considers appropriate, with 
due consideration provided to the professional 
judgment needs of the Institute as erpressed in 
the annual budget estimate prepared in accord- 
ance with section 413(9). The Director of the In- 
stitute, in consultation with the National Can- 
cer Advisory Board, shall periodically review 
and revise such plan. 

) Not later than February 1, 1993, the Di- 
rector of the Institute shall submit a copy of the 
plan to the President's Cancer Panel, the Sec- 
retary and the Director of NIH. 

O) The Director of the Institute shall submit 
any revisions of the plan to the President's Can- 
cer Panel, the Secretary, and the Director of 
NIH. 

D) The Secretary shall provide a copy of the 
plan submitted under subparagraph (A), and 
any revisions submitted under subparagraph 
(C), to the Committee on Energy and Commerce 
of the House of Representatives and the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Human Resources of the 
Senate. 

d) OTHER CANCERS.—In carrying out sub- 
section (a), the Director of the Institute shall 
conduct or support research on ovarian cancer 
and other cancers of the reproductive system of 
women. Activities under subsection (a) shall 
provide for the conduct and support of— 

“(1) basic research concerning the etiology 
and causes of ovarian cancer and other cancers 
of the reproductive system of women; 

2) clinical research and related activities 
into the causes, prevention, detection and treat- 
ment of ovarian cancer and other cancers of the 
reproductive system of women; 

) control programs with respect to ovarian 
cancer and other cancers of the reproductive 
system of women in accordance with section 412; 

) information and education programs with 
respect to ovarian cancer and other cancers of 
the reproductive system of women in accordance 
with section 413; and 

(5) research and demonstration centers with 
respect to ovarian cancer and cancers of the re- 
productive system in accordance with section 


414. 

(e) REPORT.—The Director of the Institute 
shall prepare, for inclusion in the biennial re- 
port submitted under section 407, a report that 
describes the activities of the National Cancer 
Institute under the research programs referred 
to in subsection (a), that shall include— 

'(1) a description of the research plan with 
respect to breast cancer prepared under sub- 
section (c); 

2) an assessment of the development, revi- 
sion, and implementation of such plan; 

Ja description and evaluation of the 
progress made, during the period for which such 
report is prepared, in the research programs on 
breast cancer and cancers of the reproductive 
system of women; 

“(4) a summary and analysis of erpenditures 
made, during the period for which such report is 
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made, for activities with respect to breast cancer 
and cancers of the reproductive system of 
women conducted and supported by the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health; and 
“(5) such comments and recommendations as 
the Director considers appropriate. 
SEC. 502. EXPANSION AND INTENSIFICATION OF 
ACTIVITIES REGARDING PROSTATE 


Subpart 1 of part C of title IV of the Public 
Health Service Act, as amended by section 501 of 
this Act, is amended by adding at the end the 
following new section: 

“PROSTATE CANCER 

“SEC. 417A. (a) EXPANSION AND COORDINATION 
OF ACTIVITIES.—The Director of the Institute, in 
consultation with the National Cancer Advisory 
Board, shall erpand, intensify, and coordinate 
the activities of the Institute with respect to re- 
search on prostate cancer. 

‘“'(b) COORDINATION WITH OTHER INSTITUTES.— 
The Director of the Institute shall coordinate 
the activities of the Director under subsection 
(a) with similar activities conducted by other 
national research institutes and agencies of the 
National Institutes of Health to the extent that 
such Institutes and agencies have responsibil- 
ities that are related to prostate cancer. 

0 PROGRAMS.— 

Y IN GENERAL.—In carrying out subsection 
(a), the Director of the Institute shall conduct 
or support research to erpand the understand- 
ing of the cause of, and to find a cure for, pros- 
tate cancer. Activities under such subsection 
shall provide for an erpansion and intensifica- 
tion of the conduct and support of— 

A) basic research concerning the etiology 
and causes of prostate cancer; 

) clinical research and related activities 
concerning the causes, prevention, detection 
and treatment of prostate cancer; 

“(C) prevention and control and early detec- 
tion programs with respect to prostate cancer in 
accordance with section 412, particularly as it 
relates to intensifying research on the role of 
prostate specific antigen for the screening and 
early detection of prostate cancer; 

D) an Inter-Institute Task Force, under the 
direction of the Director of the Institute, to pro- 
vide coordination between relevant National In- 
stitutes of Health components of research efforts 
on prostate cancer; 

) control programs with respect to prostate 
cancer in accordance with section 412; 

Y) information and education programs 
with respect to prostate cancer in accordance 
with section 413; and 

) research and demonstration centers with 
respect to prostate cancer in accordance with 
section 414, including the development and oper- 
ation of centers for prostate cancer research to 
bring together basic and clinical, biomedical and 
behavioral scientists to conduct basic, clinical, 
epidemiological, psychosocial, prevention and 
treatment research and related activities on 
prostate cancer. 


Not less than six centers shall be operated under 
subparagraph (G). Activities of such centers 
should include supporting new and innovative 
research and training programs for new re- 
searchers. Such centers shall give priority to ex- 
pediting the transfer of research advances to 
clinical applications. 

‘(2) IMPLEMENTATION OF PLAN FOR PRO- 
GRAMS.— 

“(A) The Director of the Institute shall ensure 
that the research programs described in para- 
graph (1) are implemented in accordance with a 
plan for the programs. Such plan shall include 
comments and recommendations that the Direc- 
tor of the Institute considers appropriate, with 
due consideration provided to the professional 
judgment needs of the Institute as erpressed in 
the annual budget estimate prepared in accord- 
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ance with section 413(9). The Director of the In- 
stitute, in consultation with the National Can- 
cer Advisory Board, shall periodically review 
and revise such plan. 

) Not later than February 1, 1993, the Di- 
rector of the Institute shall submit a copy of the 
plan to the President's Cancer Panel, the Sec- 
retary and the Director of NIH. 

) The Director of the Institute shall submit 
any revisions of the plan to the President 's Can- 
cer Panel, the Secretary, and the Director of 
NIH. 

D) The Secretary shall provide a copy of the 
plan submitted under subparagraph (A), and 
any revisions submitted under subparagraph 
(C), to the Committee on Energy and Commerce 
of the House of Representatives and the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Human Resources of the 
Senate. 

SEC, 503, AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Subpart 1 of part C of title 
IV of the Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 
285 et seq.) is amended by adding at the end the 
following new section: 

“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

“SEC. 417B. (a) ACTIVITIES GENERALLY.—For 
the purpose of carrying out this subpart, there 
are authorized to be appropriated $2,200,000,000 
for fiscal year 1993, and such sums as may be 
necessary for each of the fiscal years 1994 
through 1996. 

„b BREAST CANCER AND GYNECOLOGICAL 
CANCERS.— 

“(1) BREAST CANCER.— 

For the purpose of carrying out subpara- 
graph (A) of section 417(c)(1), there are author- 
ized to be appropriated $225,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1993, and such sums as are necessary for 
each of the fiscal years 1994 through 1996. Such 
authorizations of appropriations are in addition 
to the authorizations of appropriations estab- 
lished in subsection (a) and in section 301 with 
respect to the Director of the Institute carrying 
out such purpose. 

5) For the purpose of carrying out subpara- 
graphs (B) through (E) of section 417(c)(1), there 
are authorized to be appropriated $100,000,000 
for fiscal year 1993, and such sums as are nec- 
essary for each of the fiscal years 1994 through 
1996. Such authorizations of appropriations are 
in addition to the authorizations of appropria- 
tions established in subsection (a) and in section 
301 with respect to the Director of the Institute 
carrying out such purpose. 

) OTHER CANCERS.—For the purpose of car- 
rying out subsection (d) of section 417, there are 
authorized to be appropriated $75,000,000 for fis- 
cal year 1993, and such sums as are necessary 
for each of the fiscal years 1994 through 1996. 
Such authorizations of appropriations are in 
addition to the authorizations of appropriations 
established in subsection (a) and in section 301 
with respect to the Director of the Institute car- 
rying out such purpose. 

„e PROSTATE CANCER.—For the purpose of 
carrying out section 417A, there are authorized 
to be appropriated $72,000,000 for fiscal year 
1993, and such sums as may be necessary for 
each of the fiscal years 1994 through 1996. Such 
authorizations of appropriations are in addition 
to the authorizations of appropriations estab- 
lished in subsection (a) and in section 301 with 
respect to the Director of the Institute carrying 
out such purpose. 

„d) ALLOCATION REGARDING CANCER CON- 
TROL.—Of the amounts appropriated for the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute for a fiscal year, the Di- 
rector of the Institute shall make available not 
less than 10 percent for carrying out the cancer 
control activities authorized in section 412 and 
for which budget estimates are made under sec- 
tion 413(b)(9) for the fiscal year. 

(b) SPECIAL RULE REGARDING FUNDS FOR SEC- 
TION 412 FOR FISCAL YEAR 1993.—Notwithstand- 
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ing section 417B(d) of the Public Health Service 
Act, as added by subsection (a) of this section, 
the amount made available under such section 
for fiscal year 1993 for carrying out section 412 
of such Act shall be an amount not less than an 
amount equal to 75 percent of the amount speci- 
fied for activities under such section 412 in the 
budget estimate made under section 413(b)(9) of 
such Act for such fiscal year. 

(c) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Section 408 of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 284c) is amended— 

(A) by striking subsection (a); 

(B) by redesignating subsection (b) as sub- 
section (a); 

(C) by redesignating paragraph (5) of sub- 
section (a) (as so redesignated) as subsection 
(b); and 

(D) by amending the heading for the section 
to read as follows: 

“CERTAIN USES OF FUNDS". 

(2) CROSS-REFERENCE.—Section 464F of the 
Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 285m-6) is 
amended by striking section 408(b)(1)"' and in- 
serting section 408(a)(1)"’. 

TITLE VI—NATIONAL HEART, LUNG, AND 
BLOOD INSTITUTE 

SEC. 601. EDUCATION AND TRAINING. 

Section 421(b) of the Public Health Service Act 
(42 U.S.C. 285b-3(b)) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (3), by striking “and” after 
the semicolon at the end; 

(2) in paragraph (4), by striking the period at 
the end and inserting “; and”; and 

(3) by inserting after paragraph (4) the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

shall, in consultation with the advisory 
council for the Institute, conduct appropriate 
intramural training and education programs, 
including continuing education and laboratory 
and clinical research training programs."’. 

SEC. 602. CENTERS FOR THE STUDY OF PEDI- 

ATRIC CARDIOVASCULAR DISEASES. 

Section 422(a)(1) of the Public Health Service 
Act (42 U.S.C. 285b-4(a)(1)) is amended— 

(1) in subparagraph (B), by striking and at 
the end; 

(2) in subparagraph (C), by striking the period 
and inserting ‘'; and’’; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subparagraph: 

D) three centers for basic and clinical re- 
search into, training in, and demonstration of, 
advanced diagnostic, prevention, and treatment 
(including genetic studies, intrauterine environ- 
ment studies, postnatal studies, heart arrhyth- 
mias, and acquired heart disease and preventive 
cardiology) for cardiovascular diseases in chil- 
dren."’. 

SEC. 603. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 
Subpart 2 of part C of title IV of the Public 

Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 285b et seq.) is 

amended by adding at the end the following 

new section: 
‘AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

"SEC. 424. (a) IN GENERAL.—For the purpose 
of carrying out this subpart, there are author- 
ized to be appropriated $1,400,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1993, and such sums as may be necessary 
for each of the fiscal years 1994 through 1996. 

„D ALLOCATION REGARDING PREVENTION AND 
CONTROL ACTIVITIES.—Of the amounts appro- 
priated under paragraph (1) for a fiscal year, 
the Director of the Institute shall make avail- 
able not less than 10 percent for carrying out 
prevention and control activities authorized in 
section 419. 

TITLE VII—NATIONAL INSTITUTE ON DIA- 
BETES AND DIGESTIVE AND KIDNEY DIS- 
EASES 

SEC. 701. PROVISIONS REGARDING NUTRITIONAL 

DISORDERS. 

Subpart 3 of part C of title IV of the Public 

Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 285c et seq.) is 
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amended by adding at the end the following 

new section: 

“NUTRITIONAL DISORDERS PROGRAM 

“SEC. 434. (a) The Director of the Institute 
shall establish a program of conducting and 
supporting research, training, health informa- 
tion dissemination, and other activities with re- 
spect to nutritional disorders, including obesity. 

„D) In carrying out the program established 
under subsection (a), the Director of the Insti- 
tute shall conduct and support each of the ac- 
tivities described in such subsection. Tne Direc- 
tor of NIH shall ensure that, as appropriate, the 
other national research institutes and agencies 
of the National Institutes of Health have re- 
sponsibilities regarding such activities. 

c) In carrying out the program established 
under subsection (a), the Director of the Insti- 
tute shall carry out activities to facilitate and 
enhance knowledge and understanding of nutri- 
tional disorders, including obesity, on the part 
of health professionals, patients, and the public 
through the effective dissemination of informa- 
tion.. 

(b) DEVELOPMENT AND EXPANSION OF RE- 
SEARCH AND TRAINING CENTERS.—Section 431 of 
the Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 285c-5) 
is amended— 

(1) by redesignating subsection (d) as sub- 
section (e); and 

(2) by inserting after subsection (c) the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

““(d)(1) The Director of the Institute shall, 
subject to the extent of amounts made available 
in appropriations Act, provide for the develop- 
ment or substantial erpansion of centers for re- 
search and training regarding nutritional dis- 
orders, including obesity. 

N The Director of the Institute shall carry 
out paragraph (1) in collaboration with the Di- 
rector of the National Cancer Institute and with 
the Directors of such other agencies of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health as the Director of 
NIH determines to be appropriate. 

Y Each center developed or erpanded under 
paragraph (1) shall— 

A utilize the facilities of a single institu- 
tion, or be formed from a consortium of cooper- 
ating institutions, meeting such research and 
training qualifications as may be prescribed by 
the Director; 

) conduct basic and clinical research into 
the cause, diagnosis, early detection, preven- 
tion, control and treatment of nutritional dis- 
orders, including obesity and the impact of nu- 
trition and diet on child development; 

) conduct training programs for physicians 
and allied health professionals in current meth- 
ods of diagnosis and treatment of such diseases 
and complications, and in research in such dis- 
orders; and 

D) conduct information programs for physi- 
cians and allied health professionals who pro- 
vide primary care for patients with such dis- 
orders or complications. 

TITLE VIII—NATIONAL INSTITUTE ON AR- 
THRITIS AND MUSCULOSKELETAL AND 
SKIN DISEASES 

SEC. 801. JUVENILE ARTHRITIS. 

(a) PURPOSE.—Section 435 (42 U.S.C. 285d) is 
amended by striking including sports-related 
disorders and inserting “with particular atten- 
tion to the effect of these diseases on children. 

(b) PROGRAMS.—Section 436 (42 U.S.C. 285d-1) 
is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a), by inserting after the 
second sentence, the following: The plan shall 
place particular emphasis upon erpanding re- 
search into better understanding the causes and 
the development of effective treatments for ar- 
thritis affecting children.; and 

(2) in subsection (b)— 

(A) by striking and“ at the end of paragraph 
(3); 
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(B) by striking the period at the end of para- 
graph (4) and inserting ‘‘; and”; and 
(C) by adding at the end thereof the following 


new paragraph; 

‘*(5) research into the causes of arthritis af- 
fecting children and the development, trial, and 
evaluation of techniques, drugs and devices 
used in the diagnosis, treatment (including med- 
ical rehabilitation), and prevention of arthritis 
in children. 

(c) CENTERS.—Section 441 of the Public Health 
Service Act (42 U.S.C. 286d-6) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 


subsection: 

“(f) Not later than April 1, 1993, the Director 
shall establish a multipurpose arthritis and 
musculoskeletal disease center for the purpose of 
erpanding the level of research into the cause, 
diagnosis, early detection, prevention, control, 
and treatment of, and rehabilitation of children 
with arthritis and musculoskeletal diseases. 

(d) ADVISORY BOARD.—Section 442 of the Pub- 
lic Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 285d-7) is 
amended— 

(1) in subsection (b)(1)(B)— 

(A) by striking six and inserting seven“; 


and 

(B) by striking one member the second 
place such term appears and all that follows 
and inserting the following: two members who 
are parents of children with arthritis. and 

(2) in subsection (j)— 

(A) by striking and at the end of paragraph 


(3); 

(B) by striking the period at the end of para- 
graph (4) and inserting "; and”; and 

(C) by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“(5) contains recommendations for erpanding 
the Institute’s funding of research directly ap- 
plicable to the cause, diagnosis, early detection, 
prevention, control, and treatment of, and reha- 
bilitation of children with arthritis and mus- 
culoskeletal diseases. 

TITLE IX—NATIONAL INSTITUTE ON 
AGING 
SEC, 901. ALZHEIMER’S DISEASE REGISTRY. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 12 of Public Law 99- 
158 (99 Stat. 885) is— 

(1) transferred to subpart 5 of part C of title 
IV of the Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 
285e et seq.); 

(2) redesignated as section 445G; and 

(3) inserted after section 445F of such Act. 

(b) TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING AMEND- 
MENTS.—Section 445G of the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act, as transferred and inserted by sub- 
section (a) of this section, is amended— 

(1) by striking the section heading and all 
that follows through may make a grant" in 
subsection (a) and inserting the following: 

“ALZHEIMER'S DISEASE REGISTRY 

“SEC. 445G. (a) IN GENERAL.—The Director of 
the Institute may make a grant; and 

(2) by striking subsection (c). 

SEC. 902. AGING PROCESSES REGARDING WOMEN. 

Subpart 5 of part C of title IV of the Public 
Health Service Act, as amended by section 901 of 
this Act, is amended by adding at the end the 
following new section: 

“AGING PROCESSES REGARDING WOMEN 

“SEC. 445H. The Director of the Institute, in 
addition to other special functions specified in 
section 444 and in cooperation with the. Direc- 
tors of the other national research institutes 
and agencies of the National Institutes of 
Health, shall conduct research into the aging 
processes of women, with particular emphasis 
given to the effects of menopause and the phys- 
iological and behavioral changes occurring dur- 
ing the transition from pre- to post-menopause, 
and into the diagnosis, disorders, and complica- 
tions related to aging and loss of ovarian hor- 
mones in women."’. 
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SEC. 903. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS, 

Subpart 5 of part C of title IV of the Public 
Health Service Act, as amended by section 902 of 
this Act, is amended by adding at the end the 
following new section: 

‘‘AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

“Sec. 4451. For the purpose of carrying out 
this subpart, there are authorized to be appro- 
priated $500,000,000 for fiscal year 1993, and 
such sums as may be necessary for each of the 
fiscal years 1994 through 1998. 

SEC. 904. CONFORMING AMENDMENT. 

Section 445C of the Public Health Service Act 
(42 U.S.C. 285e-5(b)) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (b)(1), in the first sentence, 
by inserting after Council the following: ‘on 
Alzheimer's Disease (hereafter in this section re- 
ferred to as the Council); and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
subsection: 

d) For purposes of this section, the term 
‘Council on Alzheimer’s Disease’ means the 
council established in section 911(a) of Public 
Law 99-660. 

TITLE X—NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 

ALLERGY AND INFECTIOUS DISEASES 


SEC. 1001. TROPICAL DISEASES. 

Section 446 of the Public Health Service Act 
(42 U.S.C. 285(f)) is amended by inserting before 
the period the following: ‘‘, including tropical 
diseases 
SEC. 1002. CHRONIC FATIGUE SYNDROME. 

(a) RESEARCH CENTERS.—Subpart 6 of part C 
of title IV of the Public Health Service Act (42 
U.S.C. 285(f)) is amended by adding at the end 
the following new section: 

“RESEARCH CENTERS REGARDING CHRONIC 
FATIGUE SYNDROME 

“SEC. 447. (a) The Director of the Institute, 
after consultation with the advisory council for 
the Institute, may make grants to, or enter into 
contracts with, public or nonprofit private enti- 
ties for the development and operation of cen- 
ters to conduct basic and clinical research on 
chronic fatigue syndrome. 

“(b) Each center assisted under this section 
shall use the facilities of a single institution, or 
be formed from a consortium of cooperating in- 
stitutions, meeting such requirements as may be 
prescribed by the Director of the Institute. 

(b) EXTRAMURAL STUDY SECTION.—Not later 
than 6 months after the date of enactment of 
this Act, the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services shall establish an extramural study sec- 
tion for chronic fatigue syndrome research. 

(c) REPRESENTATIVES.—The Secretary of 
Health and Human Services, acting through the 
Director of the National Institutes of Health, 
shall ensure that appropriate individuals with 
expertise in chronic fatigue syndrome or neuro- 
muscular diseases and representative of a vari- 
ety of disciplines and fields within the research 
community are appointed to appropriate Na- 
tional Institutes o Health advisory committees 
and boards. 

TITLE XI—NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
CHILD HEALTH AND HUMAN DEVELOP- 
MENT 

Subtitle A—Research Centers With Respect to 
Contraception and Research Centers With 
Respect to Infertility 

SEC. 1101, GRANTS AND CONTRACTS FOR RE. 

SEARCH CENTERS, 


Subpart 7 of part C of title IV of the Public 
Health Service Act, as amended by section 3 of 
Public Law 101-613, is amended by adding at 
the end the following new section: 

RESEARCH CENTERS WITH RESPECT TO 
CONTRACEPTION AND INFERTILITY 

“SEC. 452A. (a) The Director of the Institute, 
after consultation with the advisory council for 
the Institute, shall make grants to, or enter into 
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contracts with, public or nonprofit private enti- 

ties for the development and operation of cen- 

ters to conduct activities for the purpose of im- 

proving methods of contraception and centers to 

conduct activities for the purpose of improving 
methods of diagnosis and treatment of infertil- 
ity. 

(b) In carrying out subsection (a), the Direc- 
tor of the Institute shall, subject to the extent of 
amounts made available in appropriations Acts, 
provide for the establishment of three centers 
with respect to contraception and for two cen- 
ters with respect to infertility. 

“(c)(1) Each center assisted under this section 
shall, in carrying out the purpose of the center 
involved— 

A) conduct clinical and other applied re- 
search, including— 

“(i) for centers with respect to contraception, 
clinical trials of new or improved drugs and de- 
vices for use by males and females (including 
barrier methods); and 

ii) for centers with respect to infertility, 
clinical trials of new or improved drugs and de- 
vices for the diagnosis and treatment of infertil- 
ity in males and females; 

) develop protocols for training physicians, 
scientists, nurses, and other health and allied 
health professionals; 

“(C) conduct training programs for such indi- 
viduals; 

D) develop model continuing education pro- 
grams for such professionals; and 

E) disseminate information to such profes- 
sionals and the public. 

“(2) A center may use funds provided under 
subsection (a) to provide stipends for health and 
allied health professionals enrolled in programs 
described in subparagraph (C) of paragraph (1), 
and to provide fees to individuals serving as 
subjects in clinical trials conducted under such 
paragraph. 

d) The Director of the Institute shall, as ap- 
propriate, provide for the coordination of infor- 
mation among the centers assisted under this 
section. 

“(e) Each center assisted under subsection (a) 
shall use the facilities of a single institution, or 
be formed from a consortium of cooperating in- 
stitutions, meeting such requirements as may be 
prescribed by the Director of the Institute. 

“(f) Support of a center under subsection (a) 
may be for a period not erceeding 5 years. Such 
period may be ertended for one or more addi- 
tional periods not erceeding 5 years if the oper- 
ations of such center have been reviewed by an 
appropriate technical and scientific peer review 
group established by the Director and if such 
group has recommended to the Director that 
such period should be ertended. 

g For the purpose of carrying out this sec- 
tion, there are authorized to be appropriated 
$20,000,000 for fiscal year 1993, and such sums as 
may be necessary for each of the fiscal years 
1994 through 1996. 

SEC. 1102, LOAN REPAYMENT PROGRAM FOR RE. 

SEARCH WITH RESPECT TO CONTRA: 
CEPTION AND INFERTILITY. 

Part G of title IV of the Public Health Service 
Act, as redesignated by section 141(a)(2) of this 
Act, is amended by inserting after section 487A 
the following new section: 

“LOAN REPAYMENT PROGRAM FOR RESEARCH 
WITH RESPECT TO CONTRACEPTION AND INFER- 
TILITY 
“Sec. 487B. (a) The Secretary, in consultation 

with the Director of the National Institute of 

Child Health and Human Development, shall es- 

tablish a program of entering into agreements 

with qualified health professionals (including 
graduate students) under which such health 
professionals agree to conduct research with re- 
spect to contraception, or with respect to infer- 
tility, in consideration of the Federal Govern- 
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ment agreeing to repay, for each year of such 
service, not more than $20,000 of the principal 
and interest of the educational loans of such 
health professionals. 

“(b) The provisions of sections 338B, 338C, 
and 338E shall apply to the program established 
in subsection (a) to the same extent and in the 
same manner as such provisions apply to the 
National Health Service Corps Loan Repayment 
Program established in subpart III of part D of 
title III. 

“(c) Amounts appropriated for carrying out 
this section. shall remain available until the er- 
piration of the second fiscal year beginning 
after the fiscal year for which the amounts were 
appropriated. 

Subtitle B—Program Regarding Obstetrics 

and Gynecology 
SEC, 1111. ESTABLISHMENT OF PROGRAM. 

Subpart 7 of part C of title IV of the Public 
Health Service Act, as amended by section 1101 
of this Act, is amended by adding at the end the 
following new section: é 

* "PROGRAM REGARDING OBSTETRICS AND. 
GYNECOLOGY 

“SEC. 452B. The Director of the Institute shall 
establish and maintain within the Institute an 
intramural laboratory and clinical research pro- 
gram in obstetrics and gynecology.”’. 

Subtitle C—Child Health Research Centers 
SEC, 1121. ESTABLISHMENT OF CENTERS. 

Subpart 7 of part C of title IV of the Public 
Health Service Act, as amended by section 1111 
of this Act, is amended by adding at the end the 
following new section: 

“CHILD HEALTH RESEARCH CENTERS 

SEC. 452C. The Director of the Institute shall 
develop and support centers for conducting re- 
search with respect to child health. Such centers 
shall give priority to the erpeditious transfer of 
advances from basic science to clinical applica- 
tions and improving the care of infants and 
children. 

Subtitle D- Study Regarding Adolescent 
Health 


SEC. 1139. PROSPECTIVE LONGITUDINAL STUDY, 

Subpart 7 of part C of title IV of the Public 
Health Service Act, as amended by section 1121 
of this Act, is amended by adding at the end the 
following new section: 

“PROSPECTIVE LONGITUDINAL STUDY ON 
ADOLESCENT HEALTH 

“SEC, 452D. (a) IN GENERAL.—The Director of 
the Institute shall conduct a study for the pur- 
pose of providing information on the general 
health and well-being of adolescents in the 
United States, including, with respect to such 
adolescents, information on— 

“(1) the behaviors that promote health and 
the behaviors that are detrimental to health; 
and 

) the influence on health of factors par- 
ticular to the communities in which the adoles- 
cents reside. 

“*(b) DESIGN OF STUDY.— 

) IN GENERAL.—The study required in sub- 
section (a) shall be a longitudinal study in 
which a substantial number of adolescents par- 
ticipate as subjects. With respect to the purpose 
described in such subsection, the study shall 
monitor the subjects throughout the period of 
the study to determine the health status of the 
subjects and any change in such status over 
time. 

‘(2) POPULATION-SPECIFIC ANALYSES.—The 
study required in subsection (a) shall be con- 
ducted with respect to the population of adoles- 
cents who are female, the population of adoles- 
cents who are male, various socioeconomic pop- 
ulations of adolescents, and various racial and 
ethnic populations of adolescents. The study 
shall be designed and conducted in a manner 
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sufficient to provide for a valid analysis of 
whether there are significant differences among 
such populations in health status and whether 
and to what ertent any such differences are due 
to factors particular to the populations in- 
volved. 

“(c) COORDINATION WITH WOMEN'S HEALTH 
INITIATIVE.—With respect to the national study 
of women being conducted by the Secretary and 
known as the Women's Health Initiative, the 
Secretary shall ensure that such study is coordi- 
nated with the component of the study required 
in subsection (a) that concerns adolescent fe- 
males, including coordination in the design of 
the 2 studies. 

“(d) ALLOCATION OF FUNDS FOR STUDY.—Of 
the amounts appropriated for each of the fiscal 
years 1993 through 1996 for the National Insti- 
tute of Child Health and Human Development, 
the Secretary of Health and Human Services, 
acting through the Director of such Institute, 
shall reserve $3,000,000 to conduct the study re- 
quired in subsection (a). The amounts so re- 
served shall remain available until erpended."’. 

TITLE XII —NATIONAL EYE INSTITUTE 


SEC. 1201. CLINICAL RESEARCH ON DIABETES 
EYE CARE. 


Subpart 9 of part C of title IV of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 285i) is amended 
by adding at the end the following new section: 
“CLINICAL RESEARCH ON EYE CARE AND DIABETES 

“SEC. 456. (a) PROGRAM OF GRANTS.—The Di- 
rector of the Institute, in consultation with the 
advisory council for the Institute, may award 
not more than three grants for the establishment 
and support of centers for clinical research on 
eye care for individuals with diabetes. 

„D AUTHORIZED EXPENDITURES.—The pur- 
poses for which a grant under subection (a) may 
be expended include equipment for the research 
described in such subsection and the construc- 
tion and modernization of facilities for such re- 
search."’. 

TITLE XIII —NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
NEUROLOGICAL DISORDERS AND STROKE 
SEC. 1301. RESEARCH ON MULTIPLE SCLEROSIS. 

Subpart 10 of part C of title IV of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 285j et seg.) is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new section: 

“RESEARCH ON MULTIPLE SCLEROSIS 

“SEC. 460. The Director of the Institute shall 
conduct and support research on multiple scle- 
rosis, especially research on effects of genetics 
and hormonal changes on the progress of the 
disease. 

TITLE XIV—NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH SCIENCES 
SEC. 1401. APPLIED TOXICOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
AND TESTING PROGRAM. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Subpart 12 of part C of title 
IV of the Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 
2851) is amended by adding at the end the fol- 
lowing new section: 

“APPLIED TOXICOLOGICAL RESEARCH AND 
TESTING PROGRAM 

"SEC. 463A. (a) There is established within the 
Institute a program for conducting applied re- 
search and testing regarding toricology, which 
program shall be known as the Applied Tozi- 
cological Research and Testing Program. 

“(b) In carrying out the program established 
under subsection (a), the Director of the Insti- 
tute shall, with respect to toxicology, carry out 
activities— 

J to expand knowledge of the health effects 
of environmental agents; 

2) to broaden the spectrum of toxicology in- 
formation that is obtained on selected chemicals; 

) to develop and validate assays and proto- 
cols, including alternative methods that can re- 
duce or eliminate the use of animals in acute or 
chronic safety testing; 
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“(4) to establish criteria for the validation and 
regulatory acceptance of alternative testing and 
to recommend a process through which scientif- 
ically validated alternative methods can be ac- 
cepted for regulatory use; 

“(5) to communicate the results of research to 
government agencies, to medical, scientific, and 
regulatory communities, and to the public; and 

(6) to integrate related activities of the De- 
partment of Health and Human Services. 

(b) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—Section 463 of 
the Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 2851) is 
amended by inserting after Sciences the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘(hereafter in this subpart referred to as 
the Institute). 

TITLE XV—NATIONAL LIBRARY OF 
MEDICINE 
Subtitle A—General Provisions 
SEC. 1501. ADDITIONAL AUTHORITIES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 465(b) of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 286(b)) is amend- 
ed— 

(1) by striking and“ after the semicolon at 
the end of paragraph (5); 

(2) by redesignating paragraph (6) as para- 
graph (8); and 

(3) by inserting after paragraph (5) the follow- 
ing new paragraphs: 

‘(6) publicize the availability from the Li- 
brary of the products and services described in 
any of paragraphs (1) through (5); 

‘(7) promote the use of computers and tele- 
communications by health professionals (includ- 
ing health professionals in rural areas) for the 
purpose of improving access to biomedical infor- 
mation for health care delivery and medical re- 
search; and“. 

(b)LIMITATION REGARDING GRANTS.—Section 
474(6)(2) of the Public-Health Service Act (42 
U.S.C. 286b-S(b)(2)) is amended. by striking 
8750, 000 and inserting SI. 000, 000 

(c) TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING AMEND- 
MENTS.— 

(1) REPEAL OF CERTAIN AUTHORITY.—Section 
215 of the Department of Health and Human 
Services Appropriations Act, 1988, as contained 
in section 101(h) of Public Law 100-202 (101 Stat. 
1329-275), is repealed. 

(2) APPLICABILITY OF CERTAIN NEW AUTHOR- 
ITY.—With respect to the authority established 
for the National Library of Medicine in section 
465(b)(6) of the Public Health Service Act, as 
added by subsection (a) of this section, such au- 
thority shall be effective as if the authority had 
been established on December 22, 1987. 

SEC. 1502. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR GENERAL PROGRAM. 

Subpart 1 of part D of title IV of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 286 et seg.) is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new section: 

‘AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

“SEC. 468. (a) For the purpose of carrying out 
this subpart, there are authorized to be appro- 
priated $100,000,000 for fiscal year 1993, and 
such sums as may be necessary for each of the 
fiscal years 1994 through 1996. Such authoriza- 
tions of appropriations are in addition to any 
other authorization of appropriations that is 
available for such purpose. 

) Amounts appropriated under subsection 
(a) and made available for grants or contracts 
under any of sections 472 through 476 shall re- 
main available until the end of the fiscal year 
following the fiscal year for which the amounts 
were appropriated. 

Subtitle B—Financial Assistance 
SEC. 1511. ESTABLISHMENT OF PROGRAM OF 
GRANTS FOR DEVELOPMENT OF 
EDUCATION TECHNOLOGIES, 

Section 473 of the Public Health Service Act 
(42 U.S.C. 286b-4) is amended by adding at the 
end the following new subsection: 
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, The Secretary shall make grants to 
public or nonprofit private institutions for the 
purpose of carrying out projects of research on, 
and development and demonstration of, new 
education technologies. 

“(2) The purposes for which a grant under 
paragraph (1) may be made include projects 
concerning— 

A computer-assisted teaching and testing of 
clinical competence at health professions and 
research institutions; 

) the effective transfer of new information 
from research laboratories to appropriate clini- 
cal applications; 

) the expansion of the laboratory and clin- 
ical uses of computer-stored research databases; 
and 

) the testing of new technologies for train- 
ing health care professionals. 

“(3) The Secretary may not make a grant 
under paragraph (1) unless the applicant for the 
grant agrees to make the projects available with 
respect to— 

A) assisting in the training of health profes- 
sions students; and 

) enhancing and improving the capabili- 
ties of health professionals regarding research 
and teaching. 

SEC. 1512. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 
Section 469 of the Public Health Service Act 

(42 U.S.C. 286b) is amended in the first sentence 

by striking there are authorized" and all that 

follows and inserting the following: there are 
authorized to be appropriated $30,000,000 for fis- 
cal year 1993, and such sums as may be nec- 
essary for each of the fiscal years 1994 through 
1999. 
Subtitle C—National Center for Biotechnology 
Information 

SEC. 1521. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 
Section 478(c) of the Public Health Service Act 

(42 U.S.C. 286c(c)) is amended in the first sen- 

tence— 

(1) by inserting after “appropriated” the fol- 
lowing: *, in addition to the authorization of 
appropriations provided in section 46. 

(2) by striking “there are authorized" and all 
that follows and inserting the following: “there 
are authorized to be appropriated $18,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1993, and such sums as may be nec- 
essary for each of the fiscal years 1994 through 
1996. 

Subtitle D National Information Center on 
Health Services Research and Health Care 
Technology 

SEC, 1531. ESTABLISHMENT OF CENTER. 

Part D of title IV of the Public Health Service 
Act (42 U.S.C. 286 et seq.) is amended by adding 
at the end the following new subpart: 

“Subpart 4—National Information Center on 
Health Services Research and Health Care 
Technology 

“NATIONAL INFORMATION CENTER 

“SEC. 478A. (a) There is established within the 
Library an entity to be known as the National 
Information Center on Health Services Research 
and Health Care Technology (hereafter in this 
section referred to as the Center). 

“(b) The purpose of the Center is the collec- 
tion, storage, analysis, retrieval, and dissemina- 
tion of information on health services research 
and on health care technology, including the 
assessment of such technology. Such purpose in- 
cludes developing and maintaining data bases 
and developing and implementing methods of 
carrying out such purpose. 

“(c) The Secretary, acting through the Center, 
shall coordinate the activities carried out under 
this section through the Center with related ac- 
tivities of the Administrator for Health Care 
Policy and Research. 

d) For the purpose of carrying out this sec- 
tion, there are authorized to be appropriated 
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$6,000,000 for fiscal year 1993, and such sums as 
may be necessary for each of the fiscal years 
1994 through 19986. 

SEC. 1532. CONFORMING PROVISIONS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 904(c) of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 299a-2(c)) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(c) REQUIRED INTERAGENCY AGREEMENT.— 
The Administrator and the Director of the Na- 
tional Library of Medicine shall enter into an 
agreement providing for the implementation of 
section 4784. 

(b) RULE OF CONSTRUCTION.—The amend- 
ments made by section 1531 and by subsection 
(a) of this section may not be construed to termi- 
nate the information center on health care tech- 
nologies and health care technology assessment 
established under section 904 of the Public 
Health Service Act, as in effect on the day be- 
fore the date of the enactment of this Act. Such 
center shall be considered to be the center estab- 
lished in section 478A of the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act, as added by section 1431 of this Act, and 
shall be subject to the provisions of such section 
478A. 

TITLE XVI—OTHER AGENCIES OF 
NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 
Subtitle A—Division of Research Resources 


SEC. 1601. REDESIGNATION OF DIVISION AS NA- 
TIONAL CENTER FOR RESEARCH RE- 
SOURCES. 


Title IV of the Public Health Service Act (42 
U.S.C. 281 et seq.) is amended— 

(1) in section 401(b)(2)(B), by amending such 
subparagraph to read as follows: 

) The National Center for Research Re- 
sources.; and 

(2) in part E— 

(A) in the heading for subpart 1, by striking 
“Division f and inserting National Center 
for”; 

(B) in section 479, by striking the Division of 
Research Resources” and inserting the follow- 
ing: “the National Center for Research Re- 
sources (hereafter in this subpart referred to as 
the Center)"; 

(C) in sections 480 and 481, by striking the 
Division of Research Resources each place 
such term appears and inserting the Center”; 
and 

(D) in sections 480 and 481, as amended by 
subparagraph (C), by striking the Division” 
each place such term appears and inserting ‘‘the 
Center”. 

SEC. 1602. BIOMEDICAL AND BEHAVIORAL RE- 
SEARCH FACILITIES. 

Subpart 1 of part E of title IV of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 281 et seq.) is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new section: 

“BIOMEDICAL AND BEHAVIORAL RESEARCH 
FACILITIES 

“SEC. 481A. (a) MODERNIZATION AND CON- 
STRUCTION OF FACILITIES.— 

I IN GENERAL..—The Director of NIH, act- 
ing through the Director of the Center, may 
make grants to public and nonprofit private en- 
tities to erpand, remodel, renovate, or alter ex- 
isting research facilities or construct new re- 
search facilities, subject to the provisions of this 
section. 

2) CONSTRUCTION AND COST OF CONSTRUC- 
TION.—For purposes of this section, the terms 
‘construction’ and ‘cost of construction’ include 
the construction of new buildings and the ez- 
pansion, renovation, remodeling, and alteration 
of existing buildings, including architects’ fees, 
but do not include the cost of acquisition of 
land or off-site improvements. 

“(b) SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL REVIEW 
BOARDS FOR MERIT-BASED REVIEW OF PROPOS- 
ALS.— 

I IN GENERAL; APPROVAL AS PRECONDITION 
TO GRANTS.— 
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“(A) There is established within the Center a 
Scientific and Technical Review Board on Bio- 
medical and Behavioral Research Facilities 
(hereafter referred to in this section as the 
Board). 

) The Director of the Center may approve 
an application for a grant under subsection (a) 
only if the Board has under paragraph (2) rec- 
ommended the application for approval. 

02) DUTIES.— 

“(A) The Board shall provide advice to the 
Director of the Center and the advisory council 
established under section 480 (hereafter in this 
section referred to as the ‘Advisory Council’) on 
carrying out this section. 

) In carrying out subparagraph (A), the 
Board shall make a determination of the merit 
of each application submitted for a grant under 
subsection (a), after consideration of the re- 
quirements established in subsection (c), and 
shall report the results of the determination to 
the Director of the Center and the Advisory 
Council. Such determinations shall be con- 
ducted in a manner consistent with procedures 
established under section 492. 

0) In carrying out subparagraph (A), the 
Board shall, in the case of applications rec- 
ommended for approval, make recommendations 
to the Director and the Advisory Council on the 
amount that should be provided in the grant. 

D) In carrying out subparagraph (A), the 
Board shall prepare an annual report for Direc- 
tor of the Center and the Advisory Council de- 
scribing the activities of the Board in the fiscal 
year for which the report is made. Each such re- 
port shall be available to the public, and shall— 

i) summarize and analyze expenditures 
made under this section; 

ii) provide a summary of the types, num- 
bers, and amounts of applications that were rec- 
ommended for grants under subsection (a) but 
that were not approved by the Director of the 
Center;; and 

iii) contain the recommendations of the 
Board for any changes in the administration of 
this section. 

**(3) MEMBERSHIP,.— 

“(A) Subject to subparagraph (B), the Board 
shall be composed of such appointed and er 
officio members as the Director of the Center 
may determine. 

) Not more than 3 individuals who are of- 
ficers or employees of the Federal Government 
may serve as members of the Board. 

) Of the members of the Board 

i) 12 shall be appointed by the Director of 
the Center (without regard to the civil service 
laws); and 

ii) I shall be an official of the National 
Science Foundation designated by the National 
Science Board. 

) CERTAIN REQUIREMENTS REGARDING MEM- 
BERSHIP.—In selecting individuals for member- 
ship on the Board, the Director of the Center 
shall ensure that the members are individuals 
who, by the virtue of their training or experi- 
ence, are eminently qualified to perform peer re- 
view functions. In selecting such individuals for 
such membership, the Director of the Center 
shall ensure that the members of the Board col- 
lectively— 

A) are experienced in the planning, con- 
struction, financing, and administration of enti- 
ties that conduct biomedical or behavioral re- 
search sciences; 

) are knowledgeable in making determina- 
tions of the need of entities for biomedical or be- 
havioral research facilities, including such fa- 
cilities for the dentistry, nursing, pharmacy, 
and allied health professions; 

“(C) are knowledgeable in evaluating the rel- 
ative priorities for applications for grants under 
subsection (a) in view of the overall research 
needs of the United States; and 
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0) are experienced with emerging centers of 
excellence, as described in subsection (*). 

C CERTAIN AUTHORITIES.— 

“(A) In carrying out paragraph (2), the Board 
may establish subcommittees, convene work- 
shops and conferences, and collect data as the 
Board considers appr: 2 

) In carrying out paragraph (2), the Board 
may establish subcommittees within the Board. 
Such subcommittees may hold meetings as deter- 
mined necessary to enable the subcommittee to 
carry out its duties. 

(5) TERMS.— 

‘(A) Except as provided in subparagraph (B), 
each appointed member of the Board shall hold 
office for a term of 4 years. Any member ap- 
pointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior to the 
expiration of the term for which such member's 
predecessor was appointed shall be appointed 
for the remainder of the term of the predecessor. 

) Of the initial members appointed to the 
Board (as specified by the Director of the Center 
when making the appointments)— 

“(i) 3 shall hold office for a term of 3 years; 

ii) 3 shall hold office for a term of 2 years; 
and 

iii) 3 shall hold office for a term of 1 year. 

0) No member is eligible for reappointment 
to the Board until 1 year has elapsed after the 
end of the most recent term of the member. 

“(6) COMPENSATION.—Members of the Board 
who are not officers or employees of the United 
States shall receive for each day the members 
are engaged in the performance of the functions 
of the Board compensation at the same rate re- 
ceived by members of other national advisory 
councils established under this title. 

e REQUIREMENTS FOR GRANTS.— 

I IN GENERAL.—The Director of the Center 
may make a grant under subsection (a) only if 
the applicant for the grant meets the following 
conditions: 

A) The applicant is determined by such Di- 
rector to be competent to engage in the type of 
research for which the proposed facility is to be 
constructed. 

) The applicant provides assurances satis- 
factory to the Director that— 

i for not less than 20 years after completion 
of the construction, the facility will be used for 
the purposes of research for which it is to be 
constructed; 

ii) sufficient funds will be available to meet 
the non-Federal share of the cost of construct- 
ing the facility; 

iii) sufficient funds will be available, when 
construction is completed, for the effective use 
of the facility for the research for which it is 
being constructed; and 

“(iv) the proposed construction will erpand 
the applicant's capacity for research, or is nec- 
essary to improve or maintain the quality of the 
applicant's research. 

C) The applicant meets reasonable quali- 
fications established by the Director with re- 
spect to— 

i) the relative scientific and technical merit 
of the applications, and the relative effective- 
ness of the proposed facilities, in expanding the 
capacity for biomedical or behavioral research 
and in improving the quality of such research; 

ii) the quality of the research or training, or 
both, to be carried out in the facilities involved; 

iii) the need of the applicant for such facili- 
ties in order to maintain or erpand the appli- 
cant s research and training mission; 

iv) the congruence of the research activities 
to be carried out within the facility with the re- 
search and investigator manpower needs of the 
United States; and 

v) the age and condition of existing research 
facilities and equipment. 

D) The applicant has demonstrated a com- 
mitment to enhancing and expanding the re- 
search productivity of the applicant. 
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(2) CONSIDERATION OF CERTAIN FACTORS.—In 
making grants under subsection (a), the Direc- 
tor of the Center may, in addition to the re- 
quirements established in paragraph (1), con- 
sider the following factors: 

A To what extent the applicant has the ca- 
pacity to broaden the scope of research and re- 
search training programs of the applicant by 
promoting— 

i) interdisciplinary research; 

ii) research on emerging technologies, in- 
cluding those involving novel analytical tech- 
niques or computational methods; or 

iii) other novel research mechanisms or pro- 
grams. 

) To what extent the applicant has broad- 
ened the scope of research and research training 
programs of qualified institutions by promoting 
genomic research with an emphasis on inter- 
disciplinary research, including research related 
to pediatric investigations. 

“(3) INSTITUTIONS OF EMERGING EXCEL- 
LENCE.—Of the amounts appropriated under 
subsection (i) for a fiscal year, the Director of 
the Center shall make available 25 percent for 
grants under subsection (a) to applicants that, 
in addition to meeting the requirements estab- 
lished in paragraph (1), have demonstrated 
emerging excellence in biomedical or behavioral 
research, as follows: 

“(A) The applicant has a plan for research or 
training advancement and possesses the ability 
to carry out the plan. 

) The applicant carries out research and 
research training programs that have a special 
relevance to a problem, concern, or unmet 
health need of the United States. 

“(C) The applicant has been productive in re- 
search or research development and training. 

D) The applicant— 

i) has been designated as a center of ercel- 
lence under section 782; 

ii) is located in a geographic area a signifi- 
cant percentage of whose population has a 
health-status deficit, and the applicant provides 
health services to such population; or 

iii) is located in a geographic area in which 
a deficit in health care technology, services, or 
research resources may adversely affect health 
status of the population of the area in the fu- 
ture, and the applicant is carrying out activities 
with respect to protecting the health status of 
such population. 

d) REQUIREMENT OF APPLICATION.—The Di- 
rector of the Center may make a grant under 
subsection (a) only if an application for the 
grant is submitted to the Director and the appli- 
cation is in such form, is made in such manner, 
and contains such agreements, assurances, and 
information as the Director determines to be 
necessary to carry out this section. 

“(e) AMOUNT OF GRANT; PAYMENTS.— 

I AMOUNT.—The amount of any grant 
awarded under subsection (a) shall be deter- 
mined by the Director of the Center, except that 
such amount shall not exceed 

(A) 50 percent of the necessary cost of the 
construction of a proposed facility as deter- 
mined by the Director; or 

) in the case of a multipurpose facility, 40 
percent of that part of the necessary cost of con- 
struction that the Director determines to be pro- 
portionate to the contemplated use of the facil- 
ity. 

0 RESERVATION OF AMOUNTS.—On approval 
of any application for a grant under subsection 
(a), the Director of the Center shall reserve, 
from any appropriation available therefore, the 
amount of such grant, and shail pay such 
amount, in advance or by way of reimburse- 
ment, and in such installments consistent with 
the construction progress, as the Director may 
determine appropriate. The reservation of the 
Director of any amount by the Director under 
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this paragraph may be amended by the Director, 
either on the approval of an amendment of the 
application or on the revision of the estimated 
cost of construction of the facility. 

) EXCLUSION OF CERTAIN COSTS.—In deter- 
mining the amount of any grant under this sub- 
section (a), there shall be excluded from the cost 
of construction an amount equal to the sum of— 

“(A) the amount of any other Federal grant 
that the applicant has obtained, or is assured of 
obtaining, with respect to construction that is to 
be financed in part by a grant authorized under 
this part; and 

) the amount of any non-Federal funds re- 
quired to be erpended as a condition of such 
other Federal grant. 

“(4) WAIVER OF LIMITATIONS.—The limitations 
imposed by subsection (a) may be waived at the 
discretion of the Director for applicants meeting 
the conditions described in paragraphs (1) and 
(2) of subsections (c). 

“(f) RECAPTURE OF PAYMENTS.—If, not later 
than 20 years after the completion of construc- 
tion for which a grant has been awarded under 
subsection (a)— 

"(1) the applicant or other owner of the facil- 
ity shall cease to be a public or nonprofit pri- 
vate entity; or 

A) the facility shall cease to be used for the 
research purposes for which it was constructed 
(unless the Director determines, in accordance 
with regulations, that there is good cause for re- 
leasing the applicant or other owner from obli- 
gation to do so); 
the United States shall be entitled to recover 
from the applicant or other owner of the facility 
the amount bearing the same ratio to the cur- 
rent value (as determined by an agreement be- 
tween the parties or by action brought in the 
United States District Court for the district in 
which such facility is situated) of the facility as 
the amount of the Federal participation bore to 
the cost of the construction of such facility. 

“(g) NONINTERFERENCE WITH ADMINISTRATION 
OF ENTITIES.—Except as otherwise specifically 
provided in this section, nothing contained in 
this part shall be construed as authorizing any 
department, agency, officer, or employee of the 
United States to exercise any direction, super- 
vision, or control over, or impose any require- 
ment or condition with respect to the adminis- 
tration of any entity funded under this part. 

“(h) GUIDELINES.—Not later than 6 months 
after the date of the enactment of this section, 
the Director of the Center, after consultation 
with the Advisory Council, shall issue guidelines 
with respect to grants under subsection (a). 

%% AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
For the purpose of carrying out this section, 
there are authorized to be appropriated 
$100,000,000 for fiscal year 1993, $125,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1994, $150,000,000 for fiscal year 1995, 
and $175,000,000 for fiscal year 1996. 

SEC. 1603. CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM FOR NA- 
TIONAL PRIMATE RESEARCH CEN- 
TER. 

Subpart 1 of part E of title IV of the Public 
Health Service Act, as amended by section 1602 
of this Act, is amended by adding at the end the 
following new section: 

“CONSTRUCTION OF REGIONAL CENTERS FOR 
RESEARCH ON PRIMATES 

“SEC. 481B. (a) With respect to activities car- 
ried out by the National Center for Research Re- 
sources to support regional centers for research 
on primates, the Director of NIH shail, for each 
of the fiscal years 1993 through 1996, reserve 
from the amounts appropriated under section 
481 A(i) $7,000,000 for the purpose of making 
awards of grants and contracts to public or non- 
profit private entities to construct, renovate, or 
otherwise improve such regional centers. The 
reservation of such amounts for any fiscal year 
is subject to the availability of qualified appli- 
cants for such awards. 
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“(b) The Director of NIH may not make a 
grant or enter into a contract under subsection 
(a) unless the applicant for such assistance 
agrees, with respect to the costs to be incurred 
by the applicant in carrying out the purpose de- 
scribed in such subsection, to make available 
(directly or through donations from public or 
private entities) non-Federal contributions in 
cash toward such costs in an amount equal to 
not less than $1 for each $4 of Federal funds 
provided in such assistance. 


Subtitle B—National Center for Nursing 
Research 
SEC. 1611. REDESIGNATION OF NATIONAL CEN- 
TER FOR NURSING RESEARCH AS NA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTE OF NURSING RR. 
SEARCH. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Subpart 3 of part E of title 
IV of the Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 
287c et seq.) is amended— 

(1) in section 483— 

(A) in the heading for the section, by striking 
CENTER“ and inserting “INSTITUTE”; and 

(B) by striking “The general purpose and all 
that follows through is“ and inserting the fol- 
lowing: “The general purpose of the National 
Institute of Nursing Research (hereafter in this 
subpart referred to as the Institute) is“; 

(2) in section 484, by striking Center each 
place such term appears and inserting ‘‘Insti- 
tute”; 

(3) in section 485— 

(A) in subsection (a), in each of paragraph (1) 
through (3), by striking Center each place 
such term appears and inserting Institute“; 

(B) in subsection (b)— 

(i) in paragraph (e), by striking Center 
and inserting ‘‘Institute’’; and 

(ii) in paragraph (3)(A), in the first sentence, 
by striking Center and inserting Institute“; 
and 


(C) in subsections (d) through (g), by striking 
Center each place such term appears and in- 
serting Institute“; and 

(4) in section 485A (as redesignated by section 
141(a)(1) of this Act), by striking ‘‘Center" each 
place such term appears and inserting Insti- 
tute’’. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS,.— 

(1) ORGANIZATION OF NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
HEALTH.—Section 401(b) of the Public Health 
Service Act (42 U.S.C. 281(b)) is amended— 

(A) in paragraph (1), by adding at the end the 
following new subparagraph: 

“(Q) The National Institute of Nursing Re- 
search. and 

(B) in paragraph (2), by striking subpara- 
graph (D). 

(2) TRANSFER OF STATUTORY PROVISIONS.— 
Sections 483 through 485A of the Public Health 
Service Act, as amended by subsection (a) of this 
section— 

(A) are transferred to part C of title IV of 
such Act; 

(B) are redesignated as sections 464V through 
4640 of such part; and 

(C) are inserted, in the appropriate sequence, 
after section 464U of such part. 

(3) HEADING FOR NEW SUBPART.—Title IV of 
the Public Health Service Act, as amended by 
the preceding provisions of this section, is 
amended— 

(A) in part C, by inserting before section 464V 
the following new heading: 

“Subpart 17—National Institute of Nursing 

Research”; and 

(B) by striking the heading for subpart 3 of 
part E. 

(4) CROSS-REFERENCES.—Title IV of the Public 
Health Service Act, as amended by the preceding 
provisions of this section, is amended in subpart 
17 of part C— 

(A) in section 464W, by striking section 483” 
and inserting ‘‘section 4640 
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(B) in section 464X(g), by striking section 
400 and inserting ‘‘section 464 ͤ and 
(C) in section 464 V. in the last sentence, by 
striking ‘‘section 485(g)" and inserting section 
464X(g)"’. 
Subtitle C—National Center for Human 
Genome Research 


SEC, 1621, PURPOSE OF CENTER. 

Title IV of the Public Health Service Act, as 
amended by section 141 and 1611(b)(1)(B) of this 
Act, is amended— 

(1) in section 401(b)(2), by adding at the end 
the following new subparagraph: 

D) The National Center for Human Genome 
Research."’; and 

(2) in part E, by adding at the end the follow- 
ing new subpart: 

“Subpart 4—National Center for Human 
Genome Research 
“PURPOSE OF THE CENTER 

“SEC. 485B. (a) The general purpose of the 
National Center for Human Genome Research 
(hereafter in this subpart referred to as the 
Center) is to characterize the structure and 
function of the human genome, including the 
mapping and sequencing of individual genes. 
Such purpose includes— 

) planning and coordinating the research 
goal of the genome project; 

‘(2) reviewing and funding research propos- 
als; 

) developing training programs; 

%) coordinating international genome re- 
search; 

) communicating advances 
science to the public; and 

“(6) reviewing and funding proposals to ad- 
dress the ethical issues associated with the ge- 
nome project. 

“(b)(1) Except as provided in paragraph (2), 
of the amounts appropriated to carry out sub- 
section (a) for a fiscal year, the Director of the 
Center shall make available not less than 5 per- 
cent for carrying out paragraph (6) of such sub- 
section. 

% With respect to providing funds under 
subsection (a)(6) for proposals to address the 
ethical issues associated with the genome 
project, paragraph (1) shall not apply for a fis- 
cal year if the Director of the Center certifies to 
the Committee on Energy and Commerce of the 
House of Representatives, and to the Committee 
on Labor and Human Resources of the Senate, 
that the Director has determined that an insuf- 
ficient number of such proposals meet the appli- 
cable requirements of sections 491 and 492. 

TITLE XVII—AWARDS AND TRAINING 


Subtitle A—National Research Service 
Awards 
SEC. 1701. REQUIREMENT REGARDING WOMEN 
AND INDIVIDUALS FROM DISADVAN- 
TAGED BACKGROUNDS. 

Section 487(a) of the Public Health Service Act 
(42 U.S.C. 288(a)(4)) is amended by adding at 
the end the following paragraph: 

% The Secretary shall carry out paragraph 
(1) in a manner that will result in the recruit- 
ment of women, and individuals from disadvan- 
taged backgrounds, into fields of biomedical or 
behavioral research and in the provision of re- 
search training to women and such individ- 
udls. 


Subtitle B—Acquired Immune Deficiency 
Syndrome 


in genome 


SEC. 1711. LOAN REPAYMENT PROGRAM. 

Section 487A of the Public Health Service Act 
(42 U.S.C. 2881-1)) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“LOAN REPAYMENT PROGRAM FOR RESEARCH 
WITH RESPECT TO ACQUIRED IMMUNE DEFI- 
CIENCY SYNDROME 
"SEC. 487A. (a) IN GENERAL. — 
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) AUTHORITY FOR PROGRAM.—Subject to 
paragraph (2), the Secretary shall carry out a 
program of entering into agreements with appro- 
priately qualified health professionals under 
which such health professionals agree to con- 
duct, as employees of the National Institutes of 
Health, research with respect to acquired im- 
mune deficiency syndrome in consideration of 
the Federal Government agreeing to repay, for 
each year of such service, not more than $20,000 
of the principal and interest of the educational 
loans of such health professionals. 

“(2) LIMITATION.—The Secretary may not 
enter into an agreement with a health profes- 
sional pursuant to paragraph (1) unless such 
professional— 

“(A) has a substantial amount of educational 
loans relative to income; and 

Bi) was not employed at the National In- 
stitutes of Health during the 1-year period pre- 
ceding the date of the enactment of the Health 
Professions Reauthorization Act of 1988; or 

ii) agrees to serve as an employee of such 
Institutes for purposes of paragraph (1) for a 
period of not less than 3 gers. i 

öh APPLICABILITY OF CERTAIN PROVISIONS:— 
With respect to the National Health Service 
Corps Loan Repayment Program established in 
subpart Il] of part D of title Ill, the provisions 
of such subpart shall, except as inconsistent 
with subsection (a) of this section, apply to the 
program established in such subsection (a) in 
the same manner and to the same extent as such 
provisions apply to the National Health Service 
Corps Loan Repayment Program established in 
such subpart. 

‘“(c) FUNDING; REIMBURSABLE TRANSFERS.— 

I AUTHORIZATION OF .APPROPRIATIONS.— 
For the purpose of carrying out this section, 
there are authorized to be appropriated such 
sums as may be necessary for each of the fiscal 
years 1993 through 1996. 

‘'(2) TRANSFERS FOR RELATED PROGRAM.—The 
Commissioner of Food and Drugs may carry out 
for the Food and Drug Administration a pro- 
gram similar to the program established in sub- 
section (a), which program shall be carried out 
with respect to the review of applications con- 
cerning acquired immune deficiency syndrome 
that are submitted to such Commissioner. From 
the amounts appropriated under. subparagraph 
(A) for a fiscal year, the Secretary may transfer 
amounts to the Commissioner for the purpose of 
carrying out such program. The Commissioner 
shall provide a reimbursement to the Secretary 
for the amount so transferred, and the reim- 
bursement shall be available only for the pro- 
gram established in subsection (a). Any transfer 
and reimbursement made for purposes of this 
paragraph for a fiscal year shall be completed 
by April 1 of such year."’. 

Subtitle C—Loan Repayment for Research 

Generally 


SEC. 1721. ESTABLISHMENT OF PROGRAM. 

Part G of title IV of the Public Health Service 
Act, as redesignated by section 141(a)(2) of this 
Act and as amended by section 1102 of this Act, 
is amended by inserting after section 487B the 
following new section: 

“LOAN REPAYMENT PROGRAM FOR RESEARCH 
GENERALLY 

"SEC. 487C. (a) IN GENERAL,— 

) AUTHORITY FOR PROGRAM.—Subject to 
paragraph (2), the Secretary shall carry out a 
program of entering into agreements with appro- 
priately qualified health professionals under 
which such health professionals agree to con- 
duct research, as employees of the National In- 
stitutes of Health, in consideration of the Fed- 
eral Government agreeing to repay, for each 
year of such service, not more than $20,000 of 
the principal and interest of the educational 
loans of such health professionals. 

“(2) LIMITATION.—The Secretary may not 
enter into an agreement with a health profes- 
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sional pursuant to paragraph (1) unless such 

professional— 

“(A) has a substantial amount of educational 
loans relative to income; and 

“(B)(i) was not employed at the National In- 
stitutes of Health during the 1-year period pre- 
ceding the date of the enactment of the Health 
Professions Reauthorization Act of 1988; or 

ii) agrees to serve as an employee of such 
Institutes for purposes of paragraph (1) for a 
period of not less than 3 years."’. 

“(b) APPLICABILITY OF CERTAIN PROVISIONS.— 
With respect to the National Health Service 
Corps Loan Repayment Program established in 
subpart III of part D of title III, the provisions 
of such subpart shall, except as inconsistent 
with subsection (a) of this section, apply to the 
program established in such subsection (a) in 
the same manner and to the same extent as such 
provisions apply to the National Health Service 
Corps Loan Repayment Program established in 
such subpart. 

“(c) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
For the purpose of carrying out this section 
other than with respect to acquired immune de- 
ficiency. syndrome, there are authorized to be 
appropriated $3,000,000 for fiscal year 1993, and 
such sums as may be necessary for each of the 
fiscal years 1994 through 1999. 

Subtitle D—Scholarship and Loan Repayment 

Regarding Professional Skills 

Needed by Certain Agencies 

SEC. 1731. ESTABLISHMENT OF PROGRAMS FOR 
NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH. 

Part G of title IV of the Public Health Service 
Act, as redesignated by section 141(a)(2) of this 
Act and as amended by section 1721 of this Act, 
is amended by inserting after section 487C the 
following new sections: 

“UNDERGRADUATE SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM RE- 
GARDING PROFESSIONS NEEDED BY NATIONAL 
RESEARCH INSTITUTES 
“SEC. 487D. (a) ESTABLISHMENT OF PRO- 

GRAM.— 

I IN GENERAL.—Subject to section 
487(a)(1)(C), the Secretary, acting through the 
Director of NIH, may carry out a program of en- 
tering into contracts with individuals described 
in paragraph (2) under which— 

“(A) the Director of NIH agrees to provide to 
the individuals scholarships for pursuing, as 
undergraduates at accredited institutions of 
higher education, academic programs appro- 
priate for careers in professions needed by the 
National Institutes of Health; and 

) the individuals agree to serve as employ- 
ees of the National Institutes of Health, for the 
period described in subsection (c), in positions 
that are needed by the National Institutes of 
Health and for which the individuals are quali- 
fied. 

*“(2) INDIVIDUALS FROM DISADVANTAGED BACK- 
GROUNDS.—The individuals referred to in para- 
graph (1) are individuals who— 

) are enrolled or accepted for enrollment 
as full-time undergraduates at accredited insti- 
tutions of higher education; and 

) are from disadvantaged backgrounds. 

“(b) FACILITATION OF INTEREST OF STUDENTS 
IN CAREERS AT NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF 
HEALTH.—In providing employment to individ- 
uals pursuant to contracts under subsection 
(a)(1), the Director of NIH shall carry out ac- 
tivities to facilitate the interest of the individ- 
uals in pursuing careers as employees of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. 

% PERIOD OF OBLIGATED SERVICE.— 

“(1) DURATION OF SERVICE.—For purposes of 
subparagraph (B) of subsection (a)(1), the pe- 
riod of service for which an individual is obli- 
gated to serve as an employee of the National 
Institutes of Health is 12 months for each aca- 
demic year for which the scholarship under 
such subsection is provided. 
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“(2) SCHEDULE FOR SERVICE.— 

“(A) Subject to subparagraph (B), the Direc- 
tor of NIH may not provide a scholarship under 
subsection (a) unless the individual applying for 
the scholarship agrees that— 

“(i) the individual will serve as an employee 
of the National Institutes of Health full-time for 
not less than 10 consecutive weeks of each year 
during which the individual is attending the 
educational institution involved and receiving 
such a scholarship; 

ii) the period of service as such an employee 
that the individual is obligated to provide under 
clause (i) is in addition to the period of service 
as such an employee that the individual is obli- 
gated to provide under subsection (a)(1)(B); and 

iii) not later than 60 days after obtaining 
the educational degree involved, the individual 
will begin serving full-time as such an employee 
in satisfaction of the period of service that the 
individual is obligated to provide under sub- 
section (a)(1)(B). 

) The Director of NIH may defer the obli- 
gation of an individual to provide a period of 
service under subsection (a)(1)(B), if the Direc- 
tor determines that such a deferral is appro- 


priate. 

‘(3) APPLICABILITY OF CERTAIN PROVISIONS 
RELATING TO APPOINTMENT AND COMPENSA- 
TION.—For any period in which an individual 
provides service as an employee of the National 
Institutes of Health in satisfaction of the obliga- 
tion of the individual under subsection (a)(1)(B) 
or paragraph (2)(A)(i), the individual may be 
appointed as such an employee without regard 
to the provisions of title 5, United States Code, 
relating to appointment and compensation. 

d) PROVISIONS REGARDING SCHOLARSHIP.— 

U APPROVAL OF ACADEMIC PROGRAM.—The 
Director of NIH may not provide a scholarship 
under subsection (a) for an academic year un- 
less— 

A the individual applying for the scholar- 
ship has submitted to the Director a proposed 
academic program for the year and the Director 
has approved the program; and 

) the individual agrees that the program 
will not be altered without the approval of the 
Director. 

“(2) ACADEMIC STANDING.—The Director of 
NIH may not provide a scholarship under sub- 
section (a) for an academic year unless the indi- 
vidual applying for the scholarship agrees to 
maintain an acceptable level of academic stand- 
ing; as determined by the educational institu- 
tion involved in accordance with regulations is- 
sued by the Secretary. 

“(3) LIMITATION ON AMOUNT.—The Director of 
NIH may not provide a scholarship under sub- 
section (a) for an academic year in an amount 
exceeding $20,000. 

“(4) AUTHORIZED USES.—A scholarship pro- 
vided under subsection (a) may be expended 
only for tuition expenses, other reasonable edu- 
cational expenses, and reasonable living er- 
penses incurred in attending the school in- 
volved. 

‘(5) CONTRACT REGARDING DIRECT PAYMENTS 
TO INSTITUTION,—In the case of an institution of 
higher education with respect to which a schol- 
arship under subsection (a) is provided, the Di- 
rector of NIH may enter into a contract with the 
institution under which the amounts provided 
in the scholarship for tuition and other edu- 
cational expenses are paid directly to the insti- 
tution. Payments to the institution under the 
contract may be made without regard to section 
3324 of title 31, United States Code. 

“(e) PENALTIES FOR BREACH OF SCHOLARSHIP 
CONTRACT.—The provisions of section 338E shall 
apply to the program established in subsection 
(a) to the same extent and in the same manner 
as such provisions apply to the National Health 
Service Corps Loan Repayment Program estab- 
lished in section 338B. 
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“(f) REQUIREMENT OF APPLICATION.—The Di- 
rector of NIH may not provide a scholarship 
under subsection (a) unless an application for 
the scholarship is submitted to the Director and 
the application is in such form, is made in such 
manner, and contains such agreements, assur- 
ances, and information as the Director deter- 
mines to be necessary to carry out this section. 

„% AVAILABILITY OF AUTHORIZATION OF AP- 
PROPRIATIONS.—Amounts appropriated for a fis- 
cal year for scholarships under this section shall 
remain available until the expiration of the sec- 
ond fiscal year beginning after the fiscal year 
for which the amounts were appropriated. 
“LOAN REPAYMENT PROGRAM REGARDING CLINI- 

CAL RESEARCHERS FROM DISADVANTAGED BACK- 

GROUNDS 

“Sec. 487E. (a) IMPLEMENTATION OF PRO- 
GRAM.— 

(1) IN  GENERAL.—Subject to section 
487(a)(1)(C), the Secretary, acting through the 
Director of NIH may, subject to paragraph (2), 
carry out a program of entering into contracts 
with appropriately qualified health profes- 
sionals who are from disadvantaged back- 
grounds under which such health professionals 
agree to conduct clinical research as employees 
of the National Institutes of Health in consider- 
ation of the Federal Government agreeing to 
pay, for each year of such service, not more 
than $20,000 of the principal and interest of the 
educational loans of the health professionals. 

2) LIMITATION.—The Director of NIH may 
not enter into a contract with a health profes- 
sional pursuant to paragraph (1) unless such 
professional has a substantial amount of edu- 
cation loans relative to income. 

(3) APPLICABILITY OF CERTAIN PROVISIONS 
REGARDING OBLIGATED SERVICE.—Except to the 
extent inconsistent with this section, the provi- 
sions of sections 338C and 338E shall apply to 
the program established in paragraph (1) to the 
same ertent and in the same manner as such 
provisions apply to the National Health Service 
Corps Loan Repayment Program established in 
section 338B. 

Ib) AVAILABILITY OF AUTHORIZATION OF AP- 
PROPRIATIONS.—Amounts appropriated for a fis- 
cal year for contracts under subsection (a) shall 
remain available until the expiration of the sec- 
ond fiscal year beginning after the fiscal year 
for which the amounts were appropriated. 
SEC. 1732, FUNDING. 


Section 487(a)(1) of the Public Health Services 
Act (42 U.S.C. 288(a)(1)) is amended— 

(1) in subparagraph (A), by striking and 
after the semicolon at the end; 

(2) in subparagraph (B), by striking the period 
at the end and inserting ‘‘; and"; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 
subparagraph: 

0) provide contracts for scholarships and 
loan repayments. in accordance with sections 
487D and 487E, subject to providing not more 
than an aggregate 50 such contracts during the 
fiscal years 1993 through 1998. 

Subtitle D—Funding 
SEC. 1741. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

Section 487(d) of the Public Health Services 
Act (42 U.S.C. 288(d)) is amended— 

(1) in the first sentence, by amending the sen- 
tence to read as follows: “For the purpose of 
carrying out this section, there are authorized 
to be appropriated $375,000,000 for fiscal year 
1993, and such sums as may be necessary for 
each of the fiscal years 1994 through 1998. and 

(2) in paragraph (3)— 

(A) by striking ‘‘one-half of one percent each 
place such term appears and inserting “1 per- 
cent"’; and 

(B) by inserting ‘'785,"' after 764. 
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TITLE XVIII—NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR 
BIOMEDICAL RESEARCH 
SEC. 1801, MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS. 

Section 499A of the Public Health Service Act 
(42 U.S.C. 289i) is amended— 

(1) in the second sentence of subsection 
(c)(1)(A), by inserting , except the er officio 
members, after “Foundation”; and 

(2) in subsection (i)(1), by striking 1995 and 
inserting 1996“. 

TITLE XIX—RESTORATION AND RENOVA- 

TION OF FACILITIES AND INFRASTRUC- 

TURE 


SEC. 1901. ACQUISITION OF LAND AND FACILI- 
TIES. 


Title IV of the Public Health Service Act, as 
amended by section 141(a)(2) of this Act, is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new part: 

PART J—RESTORATION AND RENOVATION OF 

FACILITIES AND INFRASTRUCTURE 


“SEC, 499N. PHYSICAL INFRASTRUCTURE FOR RE. 


.) ESTABLISHMENT OF PROGRAM.—The Sec- 
retary, acting through the Director of NIH, may 
carry out a comprehensive program to provide 
for the replacement or refurbishment of less 
than adequate buildings, utility equipment and 
distribution systems (including the resources 
that provide electrical and other utilities, chilled 
water, air handling, and other services that the 
Secretary, acting through the Director, deems 
necessary), roads, walkways, parking areas, 
and grounds that underpin the laboratory and 
clinical facilities of the National Institutes of 
Health. Such program may provide for the un- 
dertaking of new projects that are consistent 
with the objectives of this section, such as encir- 
cling the National Institutes of Health Federal 
enclave with an adequate chilled water conduit. 

“(b) REQUIREMENTS.— 

“(1) DESIGN OF PROGRAM.—In establishing the 
program under subsection (a), the Secretary 
shall ensure that such program is designed to 
modernize the existing research and clinical lab- 
oratory infrastructure of the National Institutes 
of Health in the shortest possible time consistent 
with the purposes of the program. 

‘(2) FUTURE EXPANSION.—In designing the 
program under subsection (a), the Secretary 
may make reasonable allowance for future ex- 
pansion and usual employee amenities, such as 
cafeteria services and vehicle parking. 

“(3) NONDISRUPTION OF OPERATIONS.—In car- 
rying out the program established under sub- 
section (a), the Director of NIH shall, to the ex- 
tent feasible, plan renovations and construction 
in such a manner that significant elements of 
the research program at the Institutes are not 
significantly disrupted. 

“SEC. 4990. ACQUISITION OF LAND. 

“(a) IN GENERAL.—The Director of NIH may 
purchase not to exceed a total of 300 acres of 
land for the establishment of a satellite campus 
in Maryland for the purpose of enhancing the 
intramural research capacity of the National In- 
stitutes of Health. 

b) STUDY.—Prior to the purchase of land 
under subsection (a), the Director of NIH shall 
conduct a study concerning the erpansion needs 
of the National Institutes of Health and the 
purpose for which the land is to be purchased. 
A report concerning such study shall be submit- 
ted to the Committee on Appropriations of the 
House of Representatives, the Committee on Ap- 
propriations of the Senate, the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources of the Senate, the Committee 
on Government Operations of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and the Committee on Government 
Operations of the Senate. 
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SEC. 1902. WARREN GRANT MAGNUSON CLINICAL 
CENTER. 


(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—For the purpose of im- 
proving the program of the Warren Grant Mag- 
nuson Clinical Center of the National Institutes 
of Health (hereafter in this section referred to as 
the ‘Clinical Center ). the Director of such Insti- 
tutes may establish and implement a program 
for the renovation of the facilities of the Clinical 
Center or the construction of a replacement fa- 
cilities. Such Director may conduct feasibility 
studies to determine the appropriate action to be 
taken concerning the Clinical Center. 

(b) TRANSFER OF LAND.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary of Health and 
Human Services, acting through the Director of 
the National Institutes of Health, is authorized 
to accept the transfer to such Institutes of not 
less than 25 acres of land from other Federal 
agencies. Such land shall be suitable for the 
construction of a new research hospital and 
clinical center. Such land may include land ob- 
tained from the Secretary of the Navy, located 
on the reservation of the National Naval Medi- 
cal Center, in Bethesda, Maryland. 

(2) USE AGREEMENT AND MEMORANDUM OF UN- 
DERSTANDING.—The Secretary of Health and 
Human Services, acting through the Director of 
the National Institutes of Health, may enter 
into a Use Agreement and a Memorandum of 
Understanding with the appropriate Federal of- 
ficials to accomplish the transfer of property 
pursuant to paragraph 1. 

(c) REQUIREMENTS.— 

(1) FACILITIES.—Any facility renovated or 
constructed under this section shall be equipped 
with a state-of-the-art capacity for beds and 
necessary laboratories and be comparable to 
current facilities of the Clinical Center complez, 
with necessary amenities for employees, volun- 
teers, research subjects and visitors, including 
cafeteria and vehicle parking facilities. 

(2) TRANSFER OF PERSONNEL.—If a new facil- 
ity is constructed under this section for the 
Clinical Center, the Secretary of Health and 
Human Services may erpend amounts necessary 
to transfer the personnel and administration of 
the current facility to the new facility. 

(3) COMPLETION.—Notwithstanding any other 
provisions of law, the renovation or construc- 
tion performed under this section shall be com- 
pleted as soon as feasible. 

(d) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.—For 
the purpose of carrying out this section, there 
are authorized to be appropriated such sums as 
may be necessary for fiscal year 1993 and subse- 
quent fiscal years. Amounts appropriated under 
the preceding sentence shall remain available 
until erpended. 

TITLE XX—RESEARCH WITH RESPECT TO 
ACQUIRED IMMUNE DEFICIENCY SYN- 
DROME 

SEC. 2001. REVISION AND EXTENSION OF VAR- 

IOUS PROGRAMS. 

Title XXIII of the Public Health Service Act 
(42 U.S.C. 300cc et seq.) is amended— 

(1) in section 2304(c)(1)— 

(A) in the matter preceding subparagraph (A), 
by inserting after Director of such Institute 
the following: “(and may provide advice to the 
Directors of other agencies of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health, as appropriate); and 

(B) in subparagraph (A), by inserting before 
the semicolon the following: , including rec- 
ommendations on the projects of research with 
respect to diagnosing immune deficiency and 
with respect to predicting, diagnosing, prevent- 
ing, and treating opportunistic cancers and in- 
fectious diseases 

(2) in section 2311(a)(1), by inserting before 
the semicolon the following: “, including eval- 
uations of methods of diagnosing immune defi- 
ciency and evaluations of methods of predicting, 
diagnosing, preventing, and treating opportun- 
istic cancers and infectious diseases 
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(3) in section 2315— 

(A) in subsection (af), by striking inter- 
national research and all that follows and in- 
serting international research and training 
concerning the natural history and pathogene- 
sis of the human immunodeficiency virus and 
the development and evaluation of vaccines and 
treatments for acquired immune deficiency syn- 
drome and opportunistic infections."’; and 

(B) in subsection (f), by striking 
1991"'and inserting “through 1996"; 

(4) in section 2318— 

(A) in subsection (a)(1)— 

(i) by inserting after “The Secretary" the fol- 
lowing: », acting through the Director of the 
National Institutes of Health and after con- 
sultation with the Administrator for Health 
Care Policy and Research,"’; and 

(ii) by striking “syndrome” and inserting 
syndrome, including treatment and prevention 
of HIV infection and related conditions among 
women; and 

(B) in subsection (e), by striking 1991. and 
inserting the following: 1991, and $25,000,000 
for each of the fiscal years 1993 through 1996. 

(5) in section 2320(b)(1)(A), by striking syn- 
drome” and inserting syndrome and the natu- 
ral history of such infection”; 

(6)(A) in section 2351(a)— 

(i) by redesignating paragraphs (2) through 
(8) as paragraphs (3) through (9); and 

(ii) by inserting after paragraph (1) the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(2)(A) shall develop and implement a com- 
prehensive plan for the conduct and support of 
such research by the agencies of the National 
Institutes of Health, which plan shall specify 
the objectives to be achieved, the date by which 
the objectives are expected to be achieved, and 
an estimate of the resources needed to achieve 
the objectives by such date; and 

) shall develop and implement a plan for 
evaluating the sufficiency of the plan developed 
under subparagraph (A) and for evaluating the 
extent to which activities of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health have been in accordance with 
the plan,; ; and 

(B) in section 2301(b)(6), by inserting before 
the semicolon the following: , including eval- 
uations conducted under section 2351(a)(2)(B)"’; 

(7) in section 2361, by striking For purposes“ 
and all that follows and inserting the following: 

For purposes of this title: 

“(1) The term ‘infection’, with respect to the 
etiologic agent for acquired immune deficiency 
syndrome, includes opportunistic cancers and 
infectious diseases and any other conditions 
arising from infection with such etiologic agent. 

(2) The term ‘treatment’, with respect to the 
etiologic agent for acquired immune deficiency 
syndrome, includes primary and secondary 
prophylazis."’; 

(8) in section 2315(f), by striking there are 
authorized and all that follows and inserting 
“there are authorized to be appropriated such 
sums as may be necessary for each fiscal year. 

(9) in section 2320(e)(1), by striking ‘‘there are 
authorized” and all that follows and inserting 
“there are authorized to be appropriated such 
sums as may be necessary for each fiscal year. 
and 

(10) in section 2341(d), by striking ‘‘there are 
authorized and all that follows and inserting 
“there are authorized to be appropriated such 
sums as may be necessary for each fiscal gear. 

TITLE XXI—CERTAIN AUTHORITIES OF 

CENTERS FOR DISEASE CONTROL 
SEC, 2101. PREVENTION OF PROSTATE CANCER. 

Part B of title III of the Public Health Service 
Act is amended by inserting after section 317A 
(42 U.S.C. 2476-1) the following new section: 

“PROSTATE CANCER MORTALITY PREVENTION 

“SEC. 317B. (a) GRANTS.—The Secretary, act- 

ing through the Director of the Centers for Dis- 


“and 
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ease Control, may award grants to States and 
local health departments for the purpose of ena- 
bling such States and departments to carrying 
out programs to— 

I) screen men for prostate cancer as a pre- 
ventive health measure; 

2) provide appropriate referrals for medical 
treatment of men screened pursuant to para- 
graph (1) and to ensure, to the extent prac- 
ticable, the provision of appropriate follow-up 
services; 


“(3) develop and disseminate public informa- 
tion and education programs for the detection 
and control of prostate cancer; 

“(4) improve the education, training, and 
skills of health professionals (including appro- 
priate allied health professionals) in the detec- 
tion and control of prostate cancer; 

) establish mechanisms through which the 
States can monitor the quality of screening pro- 
cedures for prostate cancer, including the inter- 
pretation of such procedures; and 

(6) evaluate activities conducted under para- 
graphs (1) through (5) through appropriate sur- 
veillance or program monitoring activities. 

b) GRANT APPLICATIONS.— 

I REQUIREMENT.—No grant may be award- 
ed under subsection (a), unless an application 
for such grant has been submitted to, and ap- 
proved by, the Secretary. Such an application 
shall be in such form and submitted in such 
manner as the Secretary shall prescribe, and 
shall include— 

) a complete description of the program 
which is to be provided by or through the appli- 
cant; 

) assurances satisfactory to the Secretary 
that the program to be provided under the grant 
will include education programs designed to 
communicate to men, and local health officials 
the significance of the early detection of pros- 
tate cancer; 

O) assurances satisfactory to the Secretary 
that the applicant will report, on a quarterly 
basis, the number of men screened for prostate 
cancer and the number of men who were found 
to have prostate cancer, the number and type of 
medical referral made with respect to such men, 
the outcome of such referrals, and other infor- 
mation to measure program effectiveness as re- 
quired under paragraph (2); 

D) assurances satisfactory to the Secretary 
that the applicant will make such reports re- 
specting the program involved as the Secretary 
may require; and 

E) such other information as the Secretary 
may prescribe. 

t(2) TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE.—The Secretary 
may provide training and technical assistance 
with respect to the planning, development, and 
operation of any program or service carried out 
pursuant to this section. 

*(c) MAINTENANCE OF EFFORT.—No grant may 
be awarded under subsection (a) unless the Sec- 
retary determines that there is satisfactory as- 
surance that Federal funds made available 
under such a grant for any period will be so 
used as to supplement and, to the ertent prac- 
tical, increase the level of State, local, and other 
non-Federal funds that would, in the absence of 
such Federal funds, be made available for the 
program for which the grant is to be made, and 
will in no event supplant such State, local, and 
other non-Federal funds. 

Id) METHOD AND AMOUNT OF PAYMENT.—The 
Secretary shall determine the amount of a grant 
made under subsection (a). Payments under 
such grants may be made in advance on the 
basis of estimates or by way of reimbursement, 
with necessary adjustments on account of the 
underpayments or overpayments, and in such 
installments and on such terms and conditions 
as the Secretary finds necessary to carry out the 
purposes of such grants. Not more than 10 per- 
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cent of any grant may be obligated for adminis- 
trative costs. 

"(e) SUPPLIES, EQUIPMENT, AND EMPLOYEE 
DETAIL.—The Secretary, at the request of a re- 
cipient of a grant under subsection (a), may re- 
duce the amount of such grant by— 

Y the fair market value of any supplies or 
equipment furnished the grant recipient; and 

) the amount of the pay, allowances, and 
travel expenses of any officer or employee of the 
Government when detailed to the grant recipient 
and the amount of any other costs incurred in 
connection with the detail of such officer or em- 
ployee; 
when the furnishing of such supplies or equip- 
ment or the detail of such an officer or employee 
is for the convenience of and at the request of 
such grant recipient and for the purpose of car- 
trying out a program with respect to which any 
such grant is so reduced. Such amount shall be 
available for payment by the Secretary of the 
costs incurred in furnishing the supplies or 
equipment, or in detailing the personnel, on 
which the reduction of such grant is based, and 
such amount shall be deemed as part of the 
grant and shall be deemed to have been paid to 
the grant recipient. 

“(f) RECORDS.—Each recipient of a grant 
under subsection (a) shall keep such records as 
the Secretary shall prescribe, including records 
which fully disclose the amount and disposition 
by such recipient of the proceeds of such grant, 
the total cost of the undertaking in connection 
with which such grant was made, and the 
amount of that portion of the cost of the under- 
taking supplied by other sources, and such 
other records as will facilitate an effective 
audit. 

“(g) AUDIT AND EXAMINATION OF RECORDS.— 
The Secretary and the Comptroller General of 
the United States, or any of their duly author- 
ized representatives, shall have access for the 
purpose of audit and examination to any books, 
documents, papers, and records of the recipient 
of a grant under subsection (a), that are perti- 
nent to such grant. 

“(h) INDIAN TRIBES.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the term ‘units of local government’ in- 
cludes Indian tribes. 

(i) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 

) IN GENERAL.—There are authorized to be 
appropriated to carry out this section not more 
than $20,000,000 for fiscal year 1993, and such 
sums as may be necessary for each of the fiscal 
years 1994 through 1996. 

0) SET-ASIDE FOR TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE.— 
Of the amounts appropriated under paragraph 
(1) for a fiscal year, the Secretary shall reserve 
not more than 20 percent for carrying out activi- 
ties under this section at the national level. 
SEC. 2102. NATIONAL PROGRAM OF CANCER REG- 

ISTRIES, 


Title III of the Public Health Service Act, as 
amended by section 121(a)(2) of this Act, is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new part: 

“PART M—NATIONAL PROGRAM OF CANCER 

REGISTRIES 


“SEC. 399H. NATIONAL PROGRAM OF CANCER 
REGISTRIES. 

“(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary, acting 
through the Director of the Centers for Disease 
Control, may make grants to States, or may 
make grants or enter into contracts with aca- 
demic or non-profit organizations designated by 
the State to operate the State's cancer registry 
in lieu of making a grant directly to the State, 
to support the operation of population-based, 
statewide cancer registries in order to collect, for 
each form of in-situ and invasive cancer (with 
the exception of basal cell and squamous cell 
carcinoma of the skin), data concerning— 

) demographic information about each case 
of cancer; 
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2) information on the industrial or occupa- 
tional history of the individuals with the can- 
cers, to the extent such information is available 
from the same record; 

“(3) administrative information, including 
date of diagnosis and source of information; 

) pathological data characterizing the can- 
cer, including the cancer site, stage of disease 
(pursuant to Staging Guide), incidence, and 
type of treatment; and 

) other elements determined appropriate by 
the Secretary. 

*(b) MATCHING FUNDS.— 

I IN GENERAL.—The Secretary may make a 
grant under subsection (a) only if the State, or 
the academic or nonprofit private organization 
designated by the State to operate the cancer 
registry of the State, involved agrees, with re- 
spect to the costs of the program, to make avail- 
able (directly or through donations from public 
or private entities) non-Federal contributions 
toward such costs in an amount that is not less 
than 25 percent of such costs or $1 for every $3 
of Federal funds provided in the grant. 

0 DETERMINATION OF AMOUNT OF NON-FED- 
ERAL CONTRIBUTION; MAINTENANCE OF EFFORT.— 

“(A) Non-Federal contributions required in 
paragraph (1) may be in cash or in kind, fairly 
evaluated, including plant, equipment, or serv- 
ices. Amounts provided by the Federal Govern- 
ment, or services assisted or subsidized to any 
significant extent by the Federal Government, 
may not be included in determining the amount 
of such non-Federal contributions. 

„) With respect to a State in which the pur- 
pose described in subsection (a) is to be carried 
out, the Secretary, in making a determination of 
the amount of non-Federal contributions pro- 
vided under paragraph (1), may include only 
such contributions as are in excess of the 
amount of such contributions made by the State 
toward the collection of data on cancer for the 
fiscal year preceding the first year for which a 
grant under subsection (a) is made with respect 
to the State. The Secretary may decrease the 
amount of non-Federal contributions that other- 
wise would have been required by this sub- 
section in those cases in which the State can 
demonstrate that decreasing such amount is ap- 
propriate because of financial hardship. 

“(c) ELIGIBILITY FOR GRANTS.— 

I IN GENERAL.—No grant shall be made by 
the Secretary under subsection (a) unless an ap- 
plication has been submitted to, and approved 
by, the Secretary. Such application shall be in 
such form, submitted in such a manner, and be 
accompanied by such information, as the Sec- 
retary may specify. No such application may be 
approved unless it contains assurances that the 
applicant will use the funds provided only for 
the purposes specified in the approved applica- 
tion and in accordance with the requirements of 
this section, that the application will establish 
such fiscal control and fund accounting proce- 
dures as may be necessary to assure proper dis- 
bursement and accounting of Federal funds 
paid to the applicant under subsection (a) of 
this section, and that the applicant with comply 
with the peer review requirements under sec- 
tions 491 and 492. 

% ASSURANCES.—Each applicant, prior to 
receiving Federal funds under subsection (a), 
shall provide assurances satisfactory to the Sec- 
retary that the applicant will— 

A) provide for the establishment of a reg- 
istry in accordance with subsection (a); 

) comply with appropriate standards of 
completeness, timeliness, and quality of popu- 
lation-based cancer registry data; 

“(C) provide for the annual publication of re- 
ports of cancer data under subsection (a); and 

D) provide for the authorization under 
State law of the statewide cancer registry, in- 
cluding promulgation of regulations providing— 
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(i) a means to assure complete reporting of 
cancer cases (as described in subsection (a)) to 
the statewide cancer registry by hospitals or 
other facilities providing screening, diagnostic 
or therapeutic services to patients with respect 
to cancer; 

ii) a means to assure the complete reporting 
of cancer cases (as defined in subsection (a)) to 
the statewide cancer registry by physicians, sur- 
geons, and all other health care practitioners di- 
agnosing or providing treatment for cancer pa- 
tients, except for cases directly referred to or 
previously admitted to a hospital or other facil- 
ity providing screening, diagnostic or thera- 
peutic services to patients in that State and re- 
ported by those facilities; 

iii) a means for the statewide cancer reg- 
istry to access all records of physicians and sur- 
geons, hospitals, outpatient clinics, nursing 
homes, and all other facilities, individuals, or 
agencies providing such services to patients 
which would identify cases of cancer or would 
establish characteristics of the cancer, treatment 
of the cancer, or medical status of any identified 
patient; 

iv) for the reporting of cancer case data to 
the statewide cancer registry in such a format, 
with such data elements, and in accordance 
with such standards of quality timeliness and 
completeness, as may be established by the Sec- 
retary; 

v) for the protection of the confidentiality 
of all cancer case data reported to the statewide 
cancer registry, including a prohibition on dis- 
closure to any person of information reported to 
the statewide cancer registry that identifies, or 
could lead to the identification of, an individual 
cancer patient, except for disclosure to other 
States cancer registries and local and State 
health officers; 1 

vi) for a means by which confidential case 
data may in accordance with State law be dis- 
closed to cancer researchers for the purposes of 
cancer prevention, control and research; 

vii) for the authorization or the conduct, by 
the statewide cancer registry or other persons 
and organizations, of studies utilizing statewide 
cancer registry data, including studies of the 
sources and causes of cancer, evaluations of the 
cost, quality, efficacy, and appropriateness of 
diagnostic, therapeutic, rehabilitative, and pre- 
ventative services and programs relating to can- 
cer, and any other clinical, epidemiological, or 
other cancer research; and 

viii) for protection for individuals complying 
with the law, including provisions specifying 
that no person shall be held liable in any civil 
action with respect to a cancer case report pro- 
vided to the statewide cancer registry, or with 
respect to access to cancer case information pro- 
vided to the statewide cancer registry. 

d) RELATIONSHIP TO CERTAIN PROGRAMS.— 

ö IN GENERAL.—This section may not be 
construed to act as a replacement for or dimin- 
ishment of the program carried out by the Direc- 
tor of the National Cancer Institute and des- 
ignated by such Director as the Surveillance, 
Epidemiology, and End Results Program 
(SEER). 

“(2) SUPPLANTING OF ACTIVITIES.—In. areas 
where both such programs erist, the Secretary 
shall ensure that SEER support is not sup- 
planted and that any additional activities are 
consistent with the guidelines provided for in 
subsection (c)(2)(C) and (D) and are appro- 
priately coordinated with the existing SEER 
program. 

) TRANSFER OF RESPONSIBILITY.—The Sec- 
retary may not transfer administration respon- 
sibility for such SEER program from such Direc- 
tor. 

C COORDINATION.—To encourage the great- 
est possible efficiency. and effectiveness of Fed- 
erally supported efforts with respect to the ac- 
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tivities described in this subsection, the Sec- 
retary shall take steps to assure the appropriate 
coordination of programs supported under this 
part with existing Federally supported cancer 
registry programs. 

e REQUIREMENT REGARDING CERTAIN STUDY 
ON BREAST CANCER.—In the case of a grant 
under subsection (a) to any State specified in 
section 399K(b), the Secretary may establish 
such conditions regarding the receipt of the 
grant as the Secretary determines are necessary 
to facilitate the collection of data for the study 
carried out under section 399C. 

“SEC. 399I. PLANNING GRANTS REGARDING REG- 
ISTRIES, 


(a) IN GENERAL.— 

I STATES.—The Secretary, acting through 
the Director of the Centers for Disease Control, 
may make grants to States for the purpose of de- 
veloping plans that meet the assurances re- 
quired by the Secretary under section 399B(c)(2). 

“(2) OTHER ENTITIES.—For the purpose de- 
scribed in paragraph (1), the Secretary may 
make grants to public entities other than States 
and to nonprofit private entities. Such a grant 
may be made to an entity only if the State in 
which the purpose is to be carried out has cer- 
tified that the State approves the entity as 
qualified to carry out the purpose. 

b) APPLICATION.—The Secretary may make 
a grant under subsection (a) only if an applica- 
tion for the grant is submitted to the Secretary, 
the application contains the certification re- 
quired in subsection (a)(2) (if the application is 
for a grant under such subsection), and the ap- 
plication is in such form, is made in such man- 
ner, and contains such agreements, assurances, 
and information as the Secretary determines to 
be necessary to carry out this section. 

“SEC. 399J. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE IN OPER- 
ATIONS OF STATEWIDE CANCER 
REGISTRIES. 


“The Secretary, acting through the Director 
of the Institute involved, may, directly or 
through grants and contracts, or both, provide 
technical assistance to the States in the estab- 
lishment and operation of statewide registries, 
including assistance in the development of 
model legislation for statewide cancer registries 
and assistance in establishing a computerized 
reporting and data processing system. 

“SEC. 399K. STUDY IN CERTAIN STATES TO DE- 
TERMINE THE FACTORS CONTRIBUT- 
ING TO THE ELEVATED BREAST CAN- 
CER MORTALITY RATES. 

“(a) IN GENERAL.—Subject to subsections (c) 
and (d), the Secretary, acting through the Di- 
rector of the Centers for Disease Control, shall 
conduct a study for the purpose of determining 
the factors contributing to the fact that breast 
cancer mortality rates in the States specified in 
subsection (b) are elevated compared to rates in 
other States. 

(b) RELEVANT STATES.—The States referred to 
in subsection (a) are Connecticut, Delaware, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, Vermont, and 
the District of Columbia. 

(c) COOPERATION OF STATE.—The Secretary 
may conduct the study required in subsection 
(a) in a State only if the State agrees to cooper- 
ate with the Secretary in the conduct of the 
study, including providing information from 
any registry operated by the State pursuant to 
section 399B(a). 

d) PLANNING, COMMENCEMENT, AND DURA- 
TION.—The Secretary shall, during each of the 
fiscal years 1993 and 1994, develop a plan for 
conducting the study required in subsection (a). 
The study shall be initiated by the Secretary not 
later than fiscal year 1994, and the collection of 
data under the study may continue through fis- 
cal year 1998. 

(e) REPORT.—Not later than September 30, 
1999, the Secretary shall complete the study re- 
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quired in subsection (a) and submit to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Commerce of the House of 
Representatives, and to the Committee on Labor 
and Human Resources of the Senate, a report 
describing the findings and recommendations 
made as a result of the study. 

“SEC. 399L. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 

TIONS. 

a) REGISTRIES.—For the purpose of carrying 
out this part, there are authorized to be appro- 
priated $30,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 
1993 through 1996. Out of any amounts appro- 
priated for any such fiscal year, the Secretary 
may obligate not more than 25 percent for carry- 
ing out section 3991, and not more than 10 per- 
cent may be expended for assessing the accu- 
racy, completeness and quality of data collected, 
and not more than 10 percent of which is to be 

under subsection 399J. 

„D BREAST CANCER STUDY.—Of the amounts 
appropriated under subsection (a) for any fiscal 
year in which the study required in section 399K 
is being carried out, the Secretary shall erpend 
not less than $1,000,000 for the study. 

SEC. 2103. TRAUMATIC BRAIN INJURY. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary of Health and 
Human Services, acting through the Director of 
the Centers for Disease Control— 

(1) shall conduct a survey to determine which 
Federal and other entities collect data on trau- 
matic brain injuries and the nature of the data 
collection systems of such entities; and 

(2) may cooperate and enter into agreements 
with other Federal agencies and provide assist- 
ance to other entities with responsibility for 
data collection to establish traumatic brain in- 
jury as a specific reportable condition or disabil- 
ity in disease and injury reporting systems. 

(b) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.—For 
the purposes of carrying out subsection (a), 
there are authorized to be appropriated 
$2,000,000 for fiscal year 1993, and such sums as 
may be necessary for each of the fiscal years 
1994 through 1996. 

TITLE XX1I—STUDIES 
SEC. 2201. ACQUIRED IMMUNE DEFICIENCY SYN- 
DROME, 


(a) CERTAIN DRUG-RELEASE MECHANISMS.— 

(1) The Secretary of Health and Human Serv- 
ices shall, subject to paragraph (2), enter into a 
contract with a public or nonprofit private en- 
tity to conduct a study for the purpose of deter- 
mining, with respect to acquired immune defi- 
ciency syndrome, the impact of parallel-track 
drug-release mechanisms on public and private 
clinical research, and on the activities of the 
Commissioner of Food and Drugs regarding the 
approval of drugs. 

(2) The Secretary of Health and Human Serv- 
ices shall request the Institute of Medicine of 
the National Academy of Sciences to enter into 
the contract under paragraph (1) to conduct the 
study described in such paragraph. If such In- 
stitute declines to conduct the study, the Sec- 
retary shall carry out paragraph (1) through 
another public or nonprofit private entity. 

(b) THIRD-PARTY PAYMENTS REGARDING CER- 
TAIN CLINICAL TRIALS.—The Secretary of Health 
and Human Services, acting through the Direc- 
tor of the National Institutes of Health, shall 
conduct a study for the purpose of— 

(1) determining the policies of third-party 
payors regarding the payment of the costs of ap- 
propriate health services that are provided inci- 
dent to the participation of individuals as sub- 
jects in clinical trials conducted in the develop- 
ment of drugs with respect to acquired immune 
deficiency syndrome; and 

(2) developing recommendations regarding 
such policies. 

(c) ADVISORY COMMITTEES.—The Secretary of 
Health and Human Services, acting through the 
Director of the National Institutes of Health, 
shall conduct a study for the purpose of deter- 
mining— 
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(1) whether the activities of the various advi- 
sory committees established in the National In- 
stitutes of Health regarding acquired immune 
deficiency syndrome are being coordinated suffi- 
ciently; and 

(2) whether the functions of any of such advi- 
sory committees should be modified in order to 
achieve greater efficiency. 
oan VACCINES FOR HUMAN IMMUNODEFICIENCY 

TRUS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary of Health and 
Human Services, acting through the National 
Institutes of Health, shall develop a plan for the 
appropriate inclusion of HIV-infected women, 
including pregnant women, HIV-infected in- 
fants, and HIV-infected children in studies con- 
ducted by or through the National Institutes of 
Health concerning the safety and efficacy of 
HIV vaccines for the treatment and prevention 
of HIV infection. Such plan shall ensure the full 
participation of other Federal agencies cur- 
rently conducting HIV vaccine studies and re- 
quire that such studies conform fully to the re- 
quirements of part 46 of title 45, Code of Federal 
Regulations. 

(2) RRHORT. Not later than 180 days after the 
date of the enactment of this Act, the Secretary 
of Health and Human Services shall prepare 
and submit to the Committee on Energy and 
Commerce of the House of Representatives, and 
the Committee on Labor and Human Resources 
of the Senate, a report concerning the plan de- 
veloped under paragraph (1). 

(3) IMPLEMENTATION.—Not later than 12 
months after the date of the enactment of this 
Act, the Secretary of Health and Human Serv- 
ices shall implement the plan developed under 
paragraph (1), including measures for the full 
participation of other Federal agencies cur- 
rently conducting HIV vaccine studies. 

(4) For the purpose of carrying out this sub- 
section, there are authorized to be appropriated 
$500,000 for fiscal year 1992, $2,500,000 for fiscal 
year 1993, $5,000,000 for fiscal year 1994, and 
such sums as may be necessary of fiscal year 
1995. 

SEC. 2202. ANNUAL REPORT CONCERNING LEAD- 
ING CAUSES OF DEATH. 

(a) REPORT.—The Secretary of Health and 
Human Services shall, not later than September 
1, 1992, and not later than March 31 of each 
year thereafter, prepare a report that lists— 

(1) the 20 illnesses that, in terms of mortality, 
number of years of erpected life lost, and of 
number of preventable years of life lost, are the 
leading causes of death in the United States and 
the number of deaths from each such cause, the 
age-specific and age-adjusted death rates for 
each such cause, the death rate per 100,000 pop- 
ulation for each such cause, the percentage of 
change in cause specific death rates for each 
age group, and the percentage of total deaths 
for each such cause; 

(2) the amount erpended by the Department of 
Health and Human Services for research, pre- 
vention, and education with respect to each of 
the 20 illnesses described in paragraph (1) for 
the most recent year for which the actual er- 
penditures are known; 

(3) an estimate by the Secretary of the amount 
to be erpended on research, prevention, and 
education with respect to each of the 20 illnesses 
described in paragraph (1) for the year for 
which the report is prepared; and 

(4) with respect to the years specified in para- 
graphs (2) and (3), the percentage of the total of 
the annual erpenditures for research, preven- 
tion, and education on the 20 illnesses described 
in paragraph (1) that are attributable to each 
illness. 

(b) SUBMISSION TO CONGRESS.—The Secretary 
of Health and Human Services shall submit the 
report required under subsection (a), together 
with relevant budget information, to the Com- 
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mittee on Energy and Commerce and the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources and the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the Senate. t 

SEC. 2203. MALNUTRITION IN THE ELDERLY. 

(a) STUDY.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary of Health and 
Human Services (referred to in this section as 
the Secretary), acting through the National 
Institute on Aging, coordinating with the Agen- 
cy for Health Care Policy and Research and, to 
the degree possible, in consultation with the 
head of the National Nutrition Monitoring Sys- 
tem established under section 1428 of the Food 
and Agriculture Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 3178), shall 
conduct a 3-year nutrition screening and inter- 
vention activities study of the elderly. 

(2) EFFICACY AND COST-EFFECTIVENESS OF NU- 
TRITION SCREENING AND INTERVENTION ACTIVI- 
TIES.—In conducting the study, the Secretary 
shall determine the efficacy and cost-effective- 
ness of nutrition screening and intervention ac- 
tivities conducted in the elderly health and 
long-term care continuum, and of a program 
that would institutionalize nutrition screening 
and intervention activities. In evaluating such a 
program, the Secretary shall determine— 

(A) if health or quality of life is measurably 
improved for elderly individuals who receive 
routine nutritional screening and treatment; 

(B) if federally subsidized home or institu- 
tional care is reduced because of increased inde- 
pendence of elderly individuals resulting from 
improved nutritional status; 

(C) if a multidisciplinary approach to nutri- 
tional care is effective in addressing the nutri- 
tional needs of elderly individuals; and 

(D) if reimbursement for nutrition screening 
and intervention activities is a cost-effective ap- 
proach to improving the health status of elderly 
individuals. 

(3) POPULATIONS.—The populations of elderly 
individuals in which the study will be con- 
ducted shall include populations of elderly indi- 
viduals who are— 

(A) living independently, including— 

(i) individuals who receive home and commu- 
nity-based services or family support; 

(ii) individuals who do not receive additional 
services and support; 

(iti) individuals with low incomes; and 

(iv) individuals who are minorities; 

(B) hospitalized, including individuals admit- 
ted from home and from institutions; and 

(C) institutionalized in residential facilities 
such as nursing homes and adult homes. 

(b) MALNUTRITION STUDY.—The Secretary, 
acting through the National Institute on Aging, 
shall conduct a 3-year study to determine the 
extent of malnutrition in elderly individuals in 
hospitals and long-term care facilities and in el- 
derly individuals who are living independently. 

(c) REPORT.—The Secretary shall submit a re- 
port to the Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources of the Senate and the Committee on En- 
ergy and Commerce of the House of Representa- 
tives containing the findings resulting from the 
studies described in subsections (a) and (b), in- 
cluding a determination regarding whether a 
program that would institutionalize nutrition 
screening and intervention activities should be 
adopted, and the rationale for the determina- 
tion. 

(d) ADVISORY PANEL.— 

(1) ESTABLISHMENT.—The Secretary, acting 
through the Director of the National Institute 
on Aging, shall establish an advisory panel that 
shall oversee the design, implementation, and 
evaluation of the studies described in sub- 
sections (a) and (b). 

(2) COMPOSITION.—The advisory panel shall 
include representatives appointed for the life of 
the panel by the Secretary from the Health Care 
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Financing Administration, the Social Security 
Administration, the National Center for Health 
Statistics, the Administration on Aging, the Na- 
tional Council on the Aging, the American Die- 
tetic Association, the American Academy of 
Family Physicians, and such other agencies or 
organizations as the Secretary determines to be 
appropriate. 

(3) COMPENSATION AND EXPENSES.— 

(A) COMPENSATION.—Each member of the ad- 
visor panel ho is not an employee of the Fed- 
eral Government shall receive compensation at 
the daily equivalent of the rate specified for 
level V of the Executive Schedule under section 
5316 of title 5, United States Code, for each day 
the member is engaged in the performance of du- 
ties for the advisory panel, including attend- 
ance at meetings and conferences of the panel, 
and travel to conduct the duties of the panel. 

(B) TRAVEL EXPENSES.—Each member of the 
advisory panel shall receive travel erpenses, in- 
cluding per diem in lieu of subsistence, at rates 
authorized for employees of agencies under sub- 
chapter I of chapter 57 of title 5, United States 
Code, foreach day the member is engaged in the 
performance of duties away from the home or 
regular place of business of the member. 

(4) DETAIL. OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES.—On the 
request of the advisory panel, the head of any 
Federal agency shall detail, without reimburse- 
ment, any of the personnel of the agency to the 
advisory panel to assist the advisory panel in 
carrying out its duties. Any detail shall not in- 
terrupt or otherwise affect the civil service sta- 
tus or privileges of the Federal employee. 

(5) TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE.—On the request of 
the advisory panel, the head of a Federal agen- 
cy shall provide such technical assistance to the 
advisory panel as the advisory panel determines 
to be necessary to carry out its duties. 

(6) TERMINATION.—Notwithstanding section 15 
of the Federal Advisory Committee Act (5 U.S.C. 
App.), the advisory panel shall terminate 3 
years after the date of enactment of this Act. 
SEC. 2204. BEHAVIORAL FACTORS STUDY. 

The Director of the National Institutes of 
Health shall submit to the Committee on Energy 
and Commerce of the House of Representatives, 
and to the Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources of the Senate, a report on the feasibility 
of developing a plan for the conduct of research 
at such Institutes on the prevention of trau- 
matic injuries. 

SEC. 2205. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE CON- 
SUMPTION OF LEGAL AND ILLEGAL 
DRUGS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary of Health and 
Human Services, acting through the Commis- 
sioner of Food and Drugs, shall review and con- 
sider all existing relevant data and research 
concerning whether there is a relationship be- 
tween an individuals receptivity to use or 
consume legal drugs and the consumption or 
abuse by the individual of illegal drugs. On the 
basis of such review, the Secretary shall deter- 
mine whether additional research is necessary. 
If the Secretary determines additional research 
is required, the Secretary shall conduct a study 
of those subjects where the Secretary's review 
indicates additional research is needed, includ- 
ing, if necessary, a review of— 

(1) the effect of advertising and marketing 
campaigns that promote the use of legal drugs 
on the public; 

(2) the correlation of legal drug abuse with il- 
legal drug abuse; and 

(3) other matters that the Secretary determines 
appropriate. 

(b) REPORT.—Not later than 12 months after 
the date of enactment of this Act, the Secretary 
shall prepare and submit, to the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources of the Senate, a report con- 
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taining the results of the review conducted 
under subsection (b). If the Secretary determines 
additional research is required, no later than 2 
years after the date of enactment of this Act, 
the Secretary shall prepare and submit, to the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce of the 
House of Representatives and Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources of the Senate, a 
report containing the results of the additional 
research conducted under subsection (b). 

(c) LIMITATION.—For purposes of this section, 
the terms legal drugs and illegal drugs“ do 
not include beverage alcohol or tobacco prod- 
ucts. 

SEC. 2206. RESEARCH ACTIVITIES ON CHRONIC 
FATIGUE SYNDROME, 

The Secretary of Health and Human Services 
shall, not later than April 1, 1993, and annually 
thereafter for the nert 3 years, prepare and sub- 
mit to the Committee on Energy and Commerce 
of the House of Representatives and the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Human Resources of the 
Senate, a report that summarizes the research 
activities conducted or supported by the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health ‘concerning chronic 
fatigue syndrome. Such report should include 
information concerning grants made, coopera- 
tive agreements or contracts entered into, intra- 
mural activities, research priorities and needs, 
and a plan to address such priorities and needs. 
SEC. 2207. REPORT ON MEDICAL USES OF BIO- 

LOGICAL AGENTS IN DEVELOPMENT 
OF DEFENSES AGAINST BIOLOGICAL 
WARFARE. 

The Secretary of Health and Human Services, 
in consultation with other appropriate executive 
agencies, shall report to the House Energy and 
Commerce Committee and the Senate Labor and 
Human Resources Committee on the appro- 
priateness and impact of the National Institutes 
of Health assuming responsibility for the con- 
duct of all Federal research, development, test- 
ing, and evaluation functions relating to medi- 
cal countermeasures against biowarfare threat 
agents. In preparing the report, the Secretary 
shall identify the extent to which such activities 
are carried out by agencies other than the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, and assess the im- 
pact (positive and negative) of the National In- 
stitutes of Health assuming responsibility for 
such activities, including the impact under the 
Budget Enforcement Act and the Omnibus 
Budget Reconciliation Act of 1990 on existing 
National Institutes of Health research programs 
as well as other programs within the category of 
domestic discretionary spending. The Secretary 
shall submit the report not later than 12 months 
after the date of the enactment of this Act. 

SEC. 2208. EVALUATION OF EMPLOYEE-TRANS- 
PORTED CONTAMINANT RELEASES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Not later than 18 months 
after the date on which amounts are first appro- 
priated under subsection (f), the Director of the 
National Institute for Occupational Safety and 
Health (hereafter in this section referred to as 
the Director), in cooperation with the Sec- 
retary of Labor, the Administrator of the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency, the Administrator 
of the Agency for Toxic Substances and Disease 
Registry, and the heads of other Federal Gov- 
ernment agencies (such as the National Insti- 
tutes of Health) as determined to be appropriate 
by the Director, shall conduct a study to evalu- 
ate the potential for, the prevalence of, and the 
issues related to the contamination of workers’ 
homes with hazardous chemicals and sub- 
stances, including infectious agents, transported 
from the workplaces of such workers’. 

(b) MATTERS TO BE EVALUATED.—Jn conduct- 
ing the study and evaluation under subsection 
(a), the Director shall— 

(1) conduct a review of past incidents of home 
contamination through the utilization of lit- 
erature and of records concerning past inves- 
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tigations and enforcement actions undertaken 
by— 

(A) the National Institute for Occupational 
Safety and Health; 

(B) the Secretary of Labor to enforce the Oc- 
cupational Safety and Health Act of 1970 (29 
U.S.C. 651 et seq.); 

(C) States to enforce occupational safety and 
health standards in accordance with section 18 
of such Act (29 U.S.C. 667); and 

(D) other government agencies (including the 
Department of Energy and the Environmental 
Protection Agency), as the Director may deter- 
mine to be appropriate; 

(2) evaluate current statutory, regulatory, and 
voluntary industrial hygiene or other measures 
used by small, medium and large employers to 
prevent or remediate home contamination; 

(3) compile.a summary of the existing research 
and case histories conducted on incidents of em- 
ployee transported contaminant releases, in- 
cluding— 

(A) the effectiveness of workplace house- 
keeping practices and personal protective equip- 
ment in preventing such incidents; 

(B) the health effects, if any, of the resulting 
erposure on workers and their families; 

(C) the effectiveness of normal house cleaning 
and laundry procedures for removing hazardous 
materials and agents from workers’ homes and 
personal clothing; 

(D) indoor air quality, as the research con- 
cerning such pertains to the fate of chemicals 
transported from a workplace into the home en- 
vironment; and 

(E) methods for differentiating erposure 
health effects and relative risks associated with 
specific agents from other sources of erposure 
inside and outside the home; 

(4) identify the role of Federal and State 
agencies in responding to incidents of home con- 
tamination; 

(5) prepare and submit to the Task Force es- 
tablished under subsection (c), the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources of the Senate, a report con- 
cerning the results of the matters studied or 
evaluated under paragraphs (1) through (4); 
and 

(6) study home contamination incidents and 
issues and worker and family protection policies 
and practices related to the special cir- 
cumstances of firefighters and prepare and sub- 
mit to the committees specified in paragraph (5) 
a report concerning the findings with respect to 
such study. 

(c) DEVELOPMENT OF INVESTIGATIVE STRAT- 
EGY.— 

(1) TASK FORCE.—Not later than 12 months 
after the date on which amounts are first appro- 
priated under subsection (f), the Director shall 
establish a working group, to be known as the 
Workers' Family Protection Task Force. The 
Task Force shall— 

(A) be composed of not more than 15 individ- 
uals to be appointed by the Director from among 
individuals who are representative of workers, 
industry, scientists, industrial hygienists, the 
National Research Council, and government 
agencies, except that not more than one such in- 
dividual shall be from each appropriate govern- 
ment agency and the number of individuals ap- 
pointed to represent industry and workers shall 
be equal in number; 

(B) review the report submitted under sub- 
section (b)(5); 

(C) determine, with respect to such report, the 
additional data needs, if any, and the need for 
additional evaluation of the scientific issues re- 
lated to and the feasibility of developing such 
additional data; and 

(D) if additional data are determined by the 
Task Force to be needed, develop a rec- 
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ommended investigative strategy for use in ob- 
taining such information. 

(2) INVESTIGATIVE STRATEGY — 

(A) CONTENT.—The investigative strategy de- 
veloped under paragraph (1)(D) shall identify 
gaps in data that can and cannot be filled, as- 
sumptions and uncertainties associated with 
various components of such strategy, a timetable 
for the implementation of such strategy, and 
methodologies used to gather any required data. 

(B) PEER REVIEW.—The Director shall publish 
the proposed investigative strategy under para- 
graph (1)(D) for public comment and utilize 
other methods, including technical conferences 
or seminars for the purpose of obtaining com- 
ments concerning the proposed strategy. 

(C) FINAL STRATEGY.—After peer review and 
public comment is conducted under subpara- 
graph (B), the Director, in consultation with the 
heads of other government agencies, shall pro- 
pose a final strategy for investigating issues re- 
lated to home contamination that shall be imple- 
mented by the National Institute for Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health and other Federal 
agencies for the period of time necessary to en- 
able such agencies to obtain the information 
identified under paragraph (1)(C). 

(D) CONSTRUCTION.—Nothing in this section 
shall be construed as precluding any govern- 
ment agency from investigating issues related to 
home contamination using eristing procedures 
until such time as a final strategy is developed 
or from taking actions in addition to those pro- 
posed in the strategy after its completion. 

(d) IMPLEMENTATION OF INVESTIGATIVE STRAT- 
EGY.—Upon completion of the investigative 
strategy under subsection (c)(2)(C), each Fed- 
eral agency or department shall fulfill the role 
assigned to it by the strategy. 

(e) REGULATIONS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL,—Not later than 4 years after 
the date on which amounts are first appro- 
priated under subsection (f), and periodically 
thereafter, the Secretary of Labor, based on the 
information developed under this section and on 
other information available to the Secretary, 
shall— 

(A) determine if additional education about, 
emphasis on, or enforcement of existing regula- 
tions or standards is needed and will be suffi- 
cient, or if additional regulations or standards 
are needed to protect workers and their families 
from employee transported releases of hazardous 
materials; and 

(B) prepare and submit to the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and.to the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources of the Senate, a report con- 
cerning the results of such determination. 

(2) ADDITIONAL REGULATIONS OR STANDARDS.— 
If the Secretary of Labor determines that addi- 
tional regulations or standards are needed 
under paragraph (1), the Secretary shall pro- 
mulgate such regulations or standards as deter- 
mined to be appropriate not later than 3 years 
after such determination. 

(f) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.—If 
the amounts appropriated for a fiscal year for 
carrying out the activities of the National Insti- 
tute of Occupational Safety and Health equal or 
exceed 105 percent of the amount appropriated 
for such activities for fiscal year 1992 (as such 
amount relating to fiscal year 1992 is adjusted to 
offset the effects of inflation occurring since fis- 
cal year 1992), the Director of such Institute 
may expend such amounts for carrying out this 
section. 

SEC. 2209. PERSONNEL STUDY OF RECRUITMENT, 
RETENTION AND TURNOVER. 

(a) STUDY OF PERSONNEL SYSTEM.—Not later 
than 1 year after the date of the enactment of 
this Act, the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services, acting through the Director of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, shall conduct a 
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study to review the retention, recruitment, va- 
cancy and turnover rates of support staff, in- 
cluding firefighters, law enforcement, procure- 
ment officers, technicians, nurses and clerical 
employees, to ensure that the National Insti- 
tutes of Health is adequately supporting the 
conduct of efficient, effective and high quality 
research for the American public. The Director 
of NIH shall work in conjunction with appro- 
priate employee organizations and representa- 
tives in developing such a study. 

(b) SUBMISSION TO CONGRESS.—Not later than 
1 year after the date of the enactment of this 
Act, the Secretary of Health and Human Serv- 
ices shall prepare and submit to the Committee 
on Energy and Commerce of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and to the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources of the Senate, a report con- 
taining the study conducted under subsection 
(a) together with the recommendations of the 
Secretary concerning the enactment of legisla- 
tion to implement the results of such study. 

SEC, 2210. PROCUREMENT. 

The Director of the National Institutes of 
Health and the Administrator of the General 
Services Administration shall jointly conduct a 
study to develop a streamlined procurement sys- 
tem for the National Institutes of Health that 
complies with the requirements of Federal Law. 


TITLE XXIII—MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 
SEC. 2301. DESIGNATION OF SENIOR BIOMEDICAL 
RESEARCH SERVICE IN HONOR OF 
SILVIO CONTE, AND LIMITATION ON 
NUMBER OF MEMBERS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 228(a) of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 237(a)), as added 
by section 304 of Public Law 101-509, is amended 
to read as follows: ‘‘(a)(1) There shall be in the 
Public Health Service a Silvio Conte Senior Bio- 
medical Research Service, not to exceed 750 
members. 

% The authority established in paragraph 
(1) regarding the number of members in the 
Silvio Conte Senior Biomedical Research Service 
is in addition to any authority established re- 
garding the number of members in the commis- 
sioned Regular Corps, in the Reserve Corps, and 
in the Senior Executive Service. Such paragraph 
may not be construed to require that the number 
of members in the commissioned Regular Corps, 
in the Reserve Corps, or in the Senior Executive 
Service be reduced to offset the number of mem- 
bers serving in the Silvio Conte Senior Bio- 
medical Research Service (hereafter in this sec- 
tion referred to as the Service). 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 228 of 
the Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 237), as 
added by section 304 of Public Law 101-509, is 
amended in the heading for the section by 
amending the heading to read as follows: 

“SILVIO CONTE SENIOR BIOMEDICAL RESEARCH 

SERVICE”. 
SEC. 2302. TECHNICAL CORRECTIONS. 

(a) TITLE IV.—Title IV of the Public Health 
Service Act (42 U.S.C. 281 et seq.) is amended— 

(1) in section 406— 

(A) in subsection (b)(2)(A), by striking “‘Veter- 
ans’ Administration” each place such term ap- 
pears and inserting Department of Veterans 
Affairs”; and 

(B) in subsection (h)(2)(A)(v), by striking 
“Veterans’ Administration and inserting ‘‘De- 
partment of Veterans Affairs”; 

(2) in section 408, in subsection (b) (as redesig- 
nated by section 501(c)(1)(C) of this Act), by 
striking ‘‘Veterans’ Administration and insert- 
ing Department of Veterans Affairs”; 

(3) in section 421(6)(1), by inserting a comma 
after ma 

(4) in section 428(b), in the matter preceding 
paragraph (1), by striking “the the” and insert- 
ing “the”; 
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(5) in section 430(b)(2)(A)(i), by striking ‘‘Vet- 
erans Administration“ and inserting ‘‘Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs”; 

(6) in section 439(b), by striking Veterans 
Administration“ and inserting Department of 
Veterans Affairs”; 

(7) in section 442(b)(2)(A), by striking Veter- 
ans! Administration“ and inserting Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs”; 

(8) in section 464D(b)(2)(A), by striking Vet- 
erans’ Administration“ and inserting ‘‘Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs"; 

(9) in section 464E— 

(A) in subsection (d), in the first sentence, by 
inserting ‘‘Coordinating” before Committee; 
and 

(B) in subsection (e), by inserting ‘‘Coordinat- 
ing before ‘‘Committee’’ the first place such 
term appears; 

(10) in section 466(a)(1)(B), by striking ‘‘Veter- 
ans’ Administration“ and inserting Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs"; 

(11) in section 480(b)(2)(A), by striking ‘‘Veter- 
ans’ Administration" and inserting Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs”; 

(12) in section 485(b)(2)(A), by striking ‘‘Veter- 
ans’ Administration“ and inserting Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs”; 

(13) in section 487(d)(3), by striking ‘‘section 
304(a)(3)"" and inserting section 304(a)"’; 

(14) in section 487A(a)(2), in the matter pre- 
ceding subparagraph (A), by striking in“ and 
inserting into“; and 

(15) in section 496(a), by striking Suck ap- 
propriations, and inserting the following: ‘‘Ap- 
propriations to carry out the purposes of this 
title, 

(b) TITLE XXIII. Part A of title XXIII of the 
Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 300cc et 
seq.) is amended— 

(1) in section 2304— 

(A) in the heading for the section, by striking 
“CLINICAL RESEARCH REVIEW COMMIT- 
TEE and inserting RESEARCH ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE"; and 

(B) in subsection (a), by striking "AIDS Clini- 
cal Research Review Committee and inserting 
“AIDS Research Advisory Committee“; 

(2) in section 2312(a)(2)(A), by striking “AIDS 
Clinical Research Review Committee and in- 
serting “AIDS Research Advisory Committee; 

(3) in section 2314(a)(1), in the matter preced- 
ing subparagraph (A), by striking ‘‘Clinical Re- 
search Review Committee“ and inserting “AIDS 
Research Advisory Committee“ 

(4) in section 2317(d)(1), by striking Clinical 
Research Review Committee and inserting 
“AIDS Research Advisory Committee established 
under section 2304"; and 

(5) in section 2318(b)(3), by striking ‘‘Clinical 
Research Review Committee and inserting 
“AIDS Research Advisory Committee 
SEC. 2303. PROHIBITION AGAINST SHARP ADULT 

SEX SURVEY AND THE AMERICAN 
TEENAGE SEX SURVEY. 

The Secretary of Health and Human Services 
may not during fiscal year 1992 or any subse- 
quent fiscal year conduct or support the SHARP 
survey of adult serual behavior or the American 
Teenage Study of adolescent serual bahavior. 
This section becomes effective April 15, 1992. 
SEC. 2304. BIENNIAL REPORT ON CARCINOGENS. 

Section 301(b)(4) (42 U.S.C. 241(b)(4) is amend- 
ed by striking ‘‘an annual" and inserting in lieu 
thereof a biennial“. 

SEC. 2305. NATIONAL COMMISSION ON SLEEP DIS- 
ORDERS H. 

The Secretary of Health and Human Services 
shall, not later than 6 months after the submis- 
sion of the final report of the National Commis- 
sion on Sleep Disorders Research, prepare and 
submit to the Committee on Energy and Com- 
merce of the House of Representatives and the 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources of 
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the Senate, a report that analyzes the findings 
and recommendations of the Commission and 
presents a plan for the conduct and support of 
sleep disorders research at the National Insti- 
tutes of Health. 

(c) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—Section 445G(a) 
of such Act (as so redesignated) is amended by 
striking and its incidence in the United 
States 

TITLE XXIV—EFFECTIVE DATE 
SEC. 2401. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

Subject to section 1955, this Act and the 
amendments made by this Act shall take effect 
October 1, 1992, or upon the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act, whichever occurs later. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


From the Committee on Energy and Com- 
merce, for consideration of the House bill, 
and the Senate amendment, and modifica- 
tions committed to conference: 
JOHN D. DINGELL, 
HENRY A. WAXMAN, 
RON WYDEN, 
As additional conferees, from the Committee 
on Education and Labor, for consideration of 
section 1114 of the Senate amendment, and 
modifications committed to conference: 
WILLIAM D. FORD, 
JOSEPH M. GAYDOS, 
CASS BALLENGER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
EDWARD M. KENNEDY, 
TOM HARKIN, 
BROCK ADAMS, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


JOINT EXPLANATORY STATEMENT OF 
THE COMMITTEE OF CONFERENCE 

The managers on the part of the House and 
the Senate at the conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 2507) to 
amend the Public Health Service Act to re- 
vise and extend the programs of the National 
Institutes of Health, and for other purposes, 
submit the following joint statement to the 
House and the Senate in explanation of the 
effect of the action agreed upon by the man- 
agers and recommended in the accompany- 
ing conference report: 

The Senate amendment struck out all of 
the House bill after the enacting clause and 
inserted a substitute text. 

The House recedes from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate with an 
amendment which is a substitute for the 
House bill and the Senate amendment. The 
differences between the House bill, the Sen- 
ate amendment, and the substitute agreed to 
in conference are noted below, except for 
clerical corrections, conforming changes 
made necessary by agreements reached by 
the conferees, and minor drafting and clari- 
fying changes. 

RESEARCH FREEDOM 
Part I—Review of Proposals for Biomedical and 
Behavioral Research. 

The Senate recedes to the House provisions 
regarding the review of biomedical and be- 
havioral research with an amendment to 
make technical and clarifying changes. In 
addition, the Senate amendment makes 
clear that the Secretary may remove a mem- 
ber of the ethics board for neglect of duty, 
malfeasance, or other good cause. 

Part Ii—Research on Transplantation Of Fetal 
Tissue 

The Senate recedes to the House provisions 
regarding research on transplantation of 
fetal tissue with an amendment to strength- 
en safeguards against abuse and to make 
technical and clarifying changes. Together 
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these provisions will ensure that the decision 
by a women to have an abortion is separate 
and independent from the decision to donate 
fetal tissue pursuant to such a procedure. 

The House bill provides safeguards against 
abuse in such research, as recommended by 
the Human Fetal Tissue Transplantation Re- 
view Panel appointed by the Reagan Admin- 
istration. These procedural safeguards and 
ethical guidelines include: 


a prohibition of the sale of human fetal tis- 
sue; 

& prohibition of donation of such tissue for 
a specific individual (a so-called directed 
donation”); 

a prohibition against payment for the 
abortion for the purpose of obtaining such 
tissue; 

& requirement of written informed consent 
from the woman donating the tissue; 

in the case of an induced abortion, a re- 
quirement of a written statement from the 
physician attending the woman that the con- 
sent for the abortion was obtained prior to 
requesting or obtaining consent for the tis- 
sue donation; and 

a requirement of a written statement from 
the researcher that disclosure has been made 
to the researchers involved and to any poten- 
tial recipient of the tissue. 

The Senate amendment adds additional 
safeguards to strengthen protection against 
abuse. These additional provisions include: 

in the case of an induced abortion, a re- 
quirement of a written statement from the 
physician attending the woman that no al- 
teration in the timing, method, or proce- 
dures used to terminate the pregnancy was 
made solely for the purposes of obtaining the 
tissue; 

a requirement of a written statement from 
the researcher that he or she has had no part 
in any decision as to the timing, method, or 
procedures used to terminate the pregnancy 
made solely for the purposes of the research; 
and 

a prohibition against transplantation of 
tissue into a relative of the donating individ- 
ual. 

In addition, the Senate amendment greatly 
strengthens penalties for violations of the 
prohibitions against sale of tissue, directed 
donations, or payment for the abortion from 
which such tissue is derived. The Senate 
amendment increases maximum prison pen- 
alties from five years to ten years. In the 
case of sale of tissue or payment for abor- 
tions, the Senate amendment further pro- 
vides for a minimum fine of not less than 
twice the valuable consideration received. 

Finally, the Senate amendment requires a 
report by the General Accounting Office on 
whether and to what extent research on 
human fetal tissue transplantation has been 
conducted in accordance with the safeguards 
and guidelines established by the legislation 
and on whether and to what extent there 
have been violations of the prohibition 
against sale of tissue, directed donations, or 
payment for the abortion. 

Women as subjects in clinical research.—The 
Senate recedes to the House provisions re- 
garding the inclusion of women and minori- 
ties in clinical research with an amendment 
to make technical and clarifying changes. 

With respect to the provisions regarding 
women as subjects in clinical research, the 
conferees expect that the HIH Director and 
the NIH Office of Research on Women’s 
Health will, in accordance with the discre- 
tion provided to the NIH Director under Sec- 
tion 492B(b), take into account the special 
circumstances of the Department of Veter- 
ans Affairs (VA). Accordingly, the conferees 
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direct the NIH Director and the Office of Re- 
search on Women’s Health to provide flexi- 
bility to the VA with regard to the gender 
requirement established under Section 492B. 

In the view of the conferees, imposing this 
requirement on the VA would be inappropri- 
ate. The VA is unique among NIH grantees: 
It is a separately regulated Federal agency 
with its own mandate and guidelines on re- 
search and care. It includes a health care 
system in which 95% of the patients treated 
are male. And, in most instances, it cannot 
practically collaborate with other hospitals 
that serve women patients. For these and 
other reasons, the conferees believe that im- 
position of the requirements of Section 492B 
regarding women would be inappropriate. 

The conferees note that it is not the intent 
of Section 492B to divert dollars away from 
VA activities that are of high quality. The 
conferees recognize that the VA has taken 
deliberate steps to pursue research relevant 
to women, such as its recent study of the 
prevalence of post-traumatic stress disorder 
in women Vietnam veterans. The conferees 
would expect that the VA will also include 
women veterans in its general health re- 
search, as appropriate and feasible. 

To the extent that the VA's available 
study population is predominantly male, the 
conferees understand that the requirements 
of Section 492B with respect to women can- 
not necessarily be met within the VA; to the 
extent that the VA's available study popu- 
lation includes women, the conferees expect 
that the VA will make every effort, consist- 
ent with its patient population, to accom- 
plish the goals of Section 492B with respect 
to women. The conferees underscore that the 
provisions authorizing the NIH Director not 
to apply the gender requirement of that sec- 
tion in situations where it would be inap- 
propriate under such other circumstances as 
the Director of NIH may designate’ con- 
templates just such a situation as is pre- 
sented by the research program of the De- 
partment of Veterans Affairs, and the con- 
ferees direct NIH to the VA research accord- 
ingly. 

Scientific integrity.— The Conferees recog- 
nize that there is a need for articulated Fed- 
eral policies regarding scientific misconduct, 
conflicts of interest, and retaliation against 
whistleblowers in connection with research 
supported by the NIH. There is a clear need 
for formal procedures for handling allega- 
tions of scientific misconduct, for avoiding 
bias in research due to conflicts of interest, 
and for protecting the rights of whistle- 
blowers. The Conferees believe that all inter- 
ested parties would benefit from establish- 
ment of standards in these areas. 

The Conferees also recognize that the han- 
dling of cases of alleged misconduct, con- 
flicts of interest, or retaliation against whis- 
tleblowers should be fair and balanced. It is 
critical to uncover abuses and to protect the 
rights of complainants, including the preven- 
tion of retaliation against those who have 
made allegations in good faith. It is equally 
important to protect the privacy rights and 
rights to due process of researchers and in- 
stitutions and to minimize the damage that 
may result from groundless allegations. Res- 
olution of allegations in a timely, fair, and 
equitable manner will lend support to and 
improve the research process. 

The Conferees have assured that formula- 
tion of Federal policy in this area will be 
open, responsive, and fully debated. Any- 
thing less would threaten not only the rights 
of those involved, but also public confidence 
in Federal health policies and actions. 

National Institute of Health infrastructure 
renovation.— The Senate amendment, but not 
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the House bill, proposes the restoration and 
renovation of the facilities and infrastruc- 
ture at the NIH. It is the conferees’- intent 
that this restoration and renovation pro- 
gram be implemented in a manner that 
strengthens the NIH effort with respect to 
basic and clinical research, and health serv- 
ices through the renovation of existing fa- 
cilities or acquiring land for new facilities. 
The amendment authorizes the Director of 
the NIH to carry out a comprehensive pro- 
gram to provide for the replacement or ren- 
ovation of inadequate facilities, conduct a 
study on the expansion needs of the NIH and 
the purpose for which the land is to be pur- 
chased. The House recedes. 

Trauma research.—The House bill and Sen- 
ate amendment contained provisions estab- 
lishing a comprehensive, interagency pro- 
gram of basic and clinical research on trau- 
ma. The Senate recedes with an amendment 
requiring that the program be carried out by 
the NIH Director through the individual na- 
tional research institutes. The conferees in- 
tend that the NIH Director establish a com- 
prehensive program to study all phases of 
trauma care from pre-hospital, resuscitation, 
surgical intervention, critical care, infection 
control, wound healing, nutritional support 
and medical rehabilitation. Through the sup- 
port of basic science and clinical research, it 
is the intent of the conferees to promote the 
development of new and innovative models 
of trauma care which might prevent death or 
permanent disability. 

Osteoporosis.—The House bill and Senate 
amendment provided for establishment of an 
expanded program of research into 
osteoporosis, Paget's disease, and related 
disorders. The House recedes with an amend- 
ment to include establishment of a Clearing- 
house and to make technical and clarifying 
changes. 

Nutritional disorders—The House bill, but 
not the Senate amendment, establishes a 
program of research, training, health infor- 
mation, dissemination and other activities 
with respect to nutritional disorders, includ- 
ing obesity. The Senate recedes with a tech- 
nical amendment. 

Dissemination of health promotion research.— 
The Senate amendment, but not the House 
bill, contained a provision strengthening the 
authority of the NIH Associate Director for 
Prevention. The House recedes. 

National Heart, Lung and Blood Institute 
(NHLBI).—The House bill and Senate amend» 
ment extended the authorization of appro- 
priations for the NHLBI research and control 
programs. The House bill consolidated the 
separate authorization of appropriations for 
prevention and control programs with the 
Institute’s general research authority. The 
Senate amendment provided, consistent with 
current law, a separate authorization of ap- 
propriations for control programs. The con- 
ference agreement deletes the separate au- 
thorization for prevention and control pro- 
grams and instead requires that the Insti- 
tute allocate not less than 10% of its annual 
appropriations in support of control pro- 
grams authorized by Section 419 of the Pub- 
lic Health Service Act. Prevention and con- 
trol programs are a vital part of the Insti- 
tute’s mission and the conferees intend that 
the set-aside increase, relative to fiscal year 
1992, the level of funding available for these 
important activities. The Conferees believe 
NHLBI should.continue and expand its re- 
search program on the effectiveness of var- 
ious cardiopulmonary disease prevention and 
control activities. Moreover, the results of 
this research must be disseminated rapidly 
to health professionals, health educators, 
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and the general public. In addition, the 
NHLBI should share its research results with 
the Centers for Disease Control (CDC) and 
coordinate prevention activities with the 
CDC to assure the greatest possible effi- 
ciency and effectiveness of efforts in this im- 
portant area. $1.4 billion is authorized for 
NHLBI activities in FY 1993 and such funds 
3 be necessary in Fiscal years 19%- 
1996. 

Pediatric research.—The Senate amend- 
ment, but not the House bill, provides for the 
establishment of three centers for basic and 
clinical research into, training in, and dem- 
onstration of, advanced diagnostic, preven- 
tion, and treatment for cardiovascular dis- 
eases in children. The House recedes with an 
amendment clarifying the responsibility of 
the National Institute on Arthritis and Mus- 
culoskeletal and Skin Diseases to signifi- 
cantly expand its research commitment into 
arthritis affecting young children. The con- 
ferees are concerned that despite passage of 
P. L. 99-158 and the establishment of an inde- 
pendent Arthritis Institute, insufficient re- 
sources have been allocated to understanding 
the causes and developing affective treat- 
ments for juvenile arthritis. The conference 
agreement revises the statutory authority of 
the Institute to make research in this area 
an integral part of the Institute’s statutory 
mission. Further, the agreement requires 
that the Institute's research plan place par- 
ticular emphasis upon expanding research 
into better understanding the causes and de- 
velopment of effective treatments for arthri- 
tis affecting children. In addition, the con- 
ference agreement requires the establish- 
ment, in fiscal year 1993, of at least one, mul- 
tipurpose arthritis and musculoskeletal dis- 
ease research center to expand research into 
the cause, diagnosis, early detection, preven- 
tion, control, and treatment of, and rehabili- 
tation of children suffering from arthritis 
and musculoskeletal diseases. 

National Institute of Child Health and 
Human Development.—Both the House bill 
and the Senate amendment proposed to cre- 
ate new programs to strengthen the activi- 
ties of the Institute. The House bill proposes 
establishment of child health research cen- 
ters, a loan repayment program for research- 
ers working at the NIH in the area of contra- 
ception and infertility, a program in obstet- 
rics and gynecology, and an adolescent 
health study. The Senate amendment pro- 
poses establishment of child health research 
centers, and a loan repayment program. The 
House recedes on the contraception and in- 
fertility research centers, loan repayment 
program and the child health research cen- 
ters. The Senate recedes on the obstetrics 
and gynecology program and the adolescent 
health study. The Conferees provide specific 
authorization for the establishment of five 
applied research centers under the National 
Institute of Child Health and Human Devel- 
opment, three for research into new and im- 
proved methods of contraception, and two 
devoted to new treatments of infertility. A 
new loan repayment program is established 
to attract and train scientists specializing in 
these areas of research to work at the NIH. 
The NICHHD has been without an intramural 
research program in obstetrics and gyne- 
cology for many years. This has limited the 
NIH’s ability to conduct research and limit 
access for women to clinical trials such as 
new drug treatments for ovarian cancer. 

National Institute on Aging.—The House bill, 
but not the Senate amendment, provided an 
authorization of appropriations for the vital 
research activities carried on by the Na- 
tional Institute on Aging. The Senate re- 
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cedes with an amendment including a provi- 
sion from the Senate amendment that spe- 
cial efforts be made to support research into 
better understanding the aging process in 
women. The conferees intend that particular 
emphasis be placed upon the efforts of meno- 
pause. Under the agreement, funding for NIA 
research is authorized at $500 million in Fis- 
cal year 1993 and such funds as may be nec- 
essary in FY 1994-1996. 

Chronic Fatigue Syndrome.—The House bill 
authorized the National Institute of Allergy 
and Infectious Diseases to establish centers 
to conduct basic and clinical research on 
chronic fatigue syndrome. The Senate 
amendment required the establishment of a 
separate, extramural study section to review 
proposals to conduct research into better un- 
derstanding chronic fatigue syndrome. The 
conferee agreement includes both House and 
Senate provisions. 

Tropical diseases. The Senate amendment, 
but not the House bill, clarified the respon- 
sibility of the National Institute of Allergy 
and Infectious Diseases to support research 
on tropical diseases. The House recedes. 

Multiple sclerosis research.—The House bill, 
but not the Senate amendment, required the 
National Institute of Neurological Disorders 
and Stroke to expand the level of research 
committed to better understanding the 
causes and development of treatments for 
multiple sclerosis. The Senate recedes. 

Applied toxicological research and testing.— 
The House bill, but not the Senate amend- 
ment, codified the responsibility of the Na- 
tional Institute of Environment Health 
Sciences to conduct applied research and 
testing into toxicology. The Senate recedes. 

Awards and training.—The House bill estab- 
lished a loan repayment program for clinical 
researchers and an undergraduate scholar- 
ship program for individuals disadvantaged 
backgrounds, and permits the FDA authority 
to provide assistance for a loan forgiveness 
program, The Senate amendment contained 
provisions that expanded the existing AIDS 
loan repayment program to include other 
areas of research that are of critical impor- 
tance in recruiting researchers. The Senate 
recedes with an amendment to expand the 
loan repayment program to other disciplines 
and authorizes $3 million for this expansion 
effort. The Conferees expressed concern 
about the ability of the NIH to recruit and 
retain scientists. Recent post-doctoral grad- 
uates are deciding against pursuing careers 
in biomedical, behavioral or clinical research 
because of their educational loan burdens. 
The Conferees believe that a loan repayment 
program for scientists, particularly physi- 
cian-scientists, in areas of demonstrated 
need at the NIH will help remove a major 
barrier to attracting outstanding investiga- 
tors to the NIH. 

National Research Service Awards (NRSA).— 
The House bill and the Senate amendment 
increase for 1 percent to 2 percent the re- 
quired set-aside of NRSA appropriations for 
awards administered by the Health Re- 
sources and Services Administration and the 
Agency for Health Care Policy and Research. 
The House bill extended the authorization of 
appropriations for NRSA through fiscal year 
1994. The Senate amendment extended the 
authorization through FY 1997. The House 
recedes with an amendment reducing the au- 
thorization in FY 1993 to $375 million and 
such funds as may be necessary through FY 
1996. 

The conferees urge that the Director of the 
National Institute of General Medical 
Sciences establish a program in predoctoral 
research training in neuroscience in light of 
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the Decade of the Brain initiatives and the 
recent evolution of the field of neuroscience. 
The conferees believe this is an important 
and appropriate area for predoctoral re- 
search training at the Institute. 

NIH in general. The House bill, but not the 
Senate amendment, contained provisions for 
the preparation of a plan for the use of ani- 
mals in research and authorizing a special 
program of assistance to researchers who 
had not previously received NIH funding. 
The Senate recedes. 

The Senate amendment, but not the House 
bill, provided for establishment of a discre- 
tionary fund for the NIH Director, a chil- 
dren’s vaccine initiative, a program to dis- 
seminate health promotion research results, 
a program of day care services for NIH em- 
ployees, and readability requirements for 
publications disseminated to the general 
public. The House recedes with an amend- 
ment requiring that an annual report on the 
use of funds in the NIH Director's discre- 
tionary account be prepared and submitted 
to the Secretary, the Committee on Energy 
and Commerce of the House and the Senate 
Labor and Human Resources Committee. 

Extramural construction of research facili- 
ties—The Senate amendment, but not the 
House bill, authorized a new program of as- 
sistance for the construction of biomedical 
and behavioral research facilities. The House 
recedes with an amendment providing that 
in any fiscal year, the first $7 million in ap- 
propriations will be made available for the 
purpose of construction grants for improve- 
ments at the national primate research cen- 
ters. Additional funds will be available for 
other construction grants with 25% reserved 
for research centers of emerging excel- 
lence.” The conferees intend that these pro- 
visions will assist in making more univer- 
sities competitive in obtaining research 
funding from the NIH. 

The Conferees believe a new program of 
construction grants is necessary to replace 
outmoded facilities, relieve overcrowding, 
and accommodate changing research require- 
ments. Furthermore, historically black col- 
leges and universities and other centers of 
emerging excellence can make important 
contributions to progress in biomedical and 
behavioral research if infrastructure defi- 
ciencies can be corrected. In this respect, 
centers of emerging excellence can be looked 
upon by the NIH as centers of opportunity. 
The conference agreement requires that all 
proposals for assistance be subjected to re- 
view by an independent board and that fun- 
damental principle of NIH awards, that the 
primary criterion be scientific and technical 
merit, will be observed. 

The conferees believe appropriations made 
available for this purpose should be in addi- 
tion to appropriations that would otherwise 
be made available to support individual in- 
vestigator grants, particularly grants to 
first-time investigators. 

National Cancer Institute (NCI).—Both the 
House bill and the Senate amendment extend 
the authorization of appropriations for the 
national cancer program. The House recedes 
with an amendment reducing the authoriza- 
tion of appropriations for fiscal year 1993 to 
$2.2 billion and such sums as may be nec- 
essary for fiscal year 1994-1996. The conferees 
express their serious concern about the 
growing epidemic of breast and prostate can- 
cer in the United States. The conferees ex- 
pect the NCI to make prevention of breast 
and prostate cancer its top priorities. 

Breast cancer program.—The House re- 
cedes with a clarifying amendment. The Con- 
ferees agree that breast cancer research 
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must be a top priority for the National Can- 
cer Institute. The Conference agreement au- 
thorizes $400 million for a new program on 
breast cancer and cancers of the female re- 
productive system. The NCI Director is au- 
thorized to expand, intensify, and coordinate 
efforts on breast cancer, ovarian cancer, and 
other gynecologic cancers. The Conferees are 
particularly concerned that emphasis be 
placed on research efforts focused on under- 
standing the causes of these cancers with the 
goal of finding better treatments and cures. 

Prostate Cancer Program.—The House re- 
cedes with a clarifying amendment. The Con- 
ferees recognize the need to expand and in- 
tensify research efforts to determine the eti- 
ology of prostate cancer, to prevent the dis- 
ease, to detect the disease at the earliest 
stage possible and to establish prostate can- 
cer research centers, 

Cancer control.—The House bill, but not 
the Senate amendment, required that 10% of 
funds annually appropriated for the activi- 
ties of the National Cancer Institute be allo- 
cated in support of cancer control programs 
authorized by section 412 of the Public 
Health Service Act. The Senate recedes with 
a technical amendment clarifying that funds 
available through the cancer control set- 
aside are those programs authorized by sec- 
tion 412 and described in the Institute's an- 
nual bypass budget as cancer control pro- 
grams. The conference agreement includes a 
provision for the House bill providing a 
phase-in of the 10% requirement. Under this 
transition requirement, the Institute would 
be required to allocate in FY 1993 an amount 
equal to 75 percent of the amount rec- 
ommended for cancer control activities in 
the Institute’s 1993 By-Pass budget. The Con- 
ferees encourage the NCI to intensify and ex- 
pand support for programs that target spe- 
cial high-risk populations which experience 
excessive cancer rates and are underserved in 
terms of cancer control programs such as 
NCI’s Chemopreventive program, Appa- 
lachia, Black and Hispanic Leadership Ini- 
tiatives, COMMIT, ASSIST, Community 
Clinical Oncology Program and Working 
Well. 

National Library of Medicine (NLM).—The 
House bill contained provisions to authorize 
appropriations for general programs at the 
NLM, to establish a program for the develop- 
ment of education technologies, to authorize 
appropriations for the National Center for 
Biotechnology Information, and to establish 
a national information center on health 
services research and health care tech- 
nology. The Senate amendment contained 
provisions to establish a program for devel- 
opment of education technologies, to estab- 
lish a national information center on health 
services research, and to exempt, from the 
Paperwork Reduction Act, licensing arrange- 
ments that provide for quality control and 
full recovery of access costs. The Senate re- 
cedes with an amendment. The conference 
agreement provides discrete authorizations 
of appropriations for the Medical Library As- 
sistance Act (MLAA), general NLM pro- 
grams, and NLM programs in biotechnology 
and health services research. The conference 
agreement also lifts from $750,000 to 
$1,000,000 the ceiling on grant assistance to 
medical libraries and related instrumental- 
ities under the MLAA. On the basis of proven 
successes, the Conferees support expansion of 
the Library’s capacity for rapid transfer of 
the most current information on diagnosis 
and treatment to the offices of individual 
physicians throughout the country. This new 
capability will enable any physician's office 
in which there is a personal computer to re- 
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ceive the same information that is now 
available only through medical libraries. 

Centers for Disease Control authority.—The 
Senate amendment, but not the House bill. 
proposes to establish a prostate prevention 
program at the CDC, to establish a national 
program of cancer registries and to deter- 
mine the factors for the disproportionate 
breast cancer mortality rates in certain 
states. The house recedes with a clarifying 
amendment. The Director of the Center for 
Disease Control will be responsible for estab- 
lishing the national program of cancer reg- 
istries, the prostate cancer prevention pro- 
gram and for conducting the study on excess 
breast cancer mortality rates. 

Leading causes of death—The Senate 
amendment, but not the House bill, requires 
the Secretary to prepare a report on the 
leading causes of death among Americans. 
The conferees expect that in preparing this 
report, the Secretary will include a detailed 
explanation of the policy justifications for 
the resource allocations for each of the 20 
leading causes of death. 

Study of injury prevention.—The Senate pro- 
posal, but not the House bill, proposed as 
part of the NIH trauma injury. The Senate 
receded with an amendment to conduct a 
study on the need for preventive trauma re- 
search at the NIH. Ultimately prevention is 
key to reducing deaths and disabilities from 
traumatic injury. The conferees recognize 
the need to assess the status of research on 
the prevention of traumatic injuries and the 
need to determine the role of behavior and 
psychological factors in preventing trau- 
matic injuries. The Director of NIH, in col- 
laboration with the Director of the Centers 
for Disease Control and a panel of experts in 
the fields of trauma care, trauma prevention 
and behavioral prevention of traumatic in- 
jury should report to the Secretary and Con- 
gress the need for research in this area. 
From the Committee on Energy and Com- 
merce, for consideration of the House bill, 
and the Senate amendment, and modifica- 
tions committed to conference: 

JOHN D. DINGELL, 

HENRY A. WAXMAN, 

RON WYDEN, 
As additional conferees, from the Committee 
on Education and Labor, for consideration of 
section 1114 of the Senate amendment, and 
modifications committed to conference: 

WILLIAM D. FORD, 

JOSEPH M. GAYDOS, 

CASS BALLENGER, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


EDWARD M. KENNEDY, 
TOM HARKIN, 
BROCK ADAMS, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


EXCESSIVE REGULATION ON 
SMALL BUSINESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming [Mr. THOMAS] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to take this oppor- 
tunity to talk for a few minutes about 
what I consider to be one of the most 
pressing problems that we have in this 
country, one that we need to address in 
the Congress, and that is the executive 
regulation on small business. 

It has seemed to me for a good long 
time that the most difficult problem 
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that we have to address as a Congress 
is that of the economy and developing 
jobs. Then many of the related prob- 
lems would be much simpler, and in- 
deed many would disappear if people 
who had a desire to work would have 
the opportunity for good, quality jobs. 
Until all people who want to work have 
access to quality jobs, such problems 
as health care and the deficit are not 
going to be solved. If things are ever 
going to look up, I believe we have to 
acknowledge the fact that the only 
true economic recovery comes from the 
private sector. 

But our private sector is hamstrung 
by Federal mandates, and that is true 
also of local governments. I do not go 
back to Wyoming one weekend that I 
do not hear from local governments, 
“Look, we are being required to do lots 
of things that are not accompanied by 
money, and we simply do not have the 
dough to do it.“ They have been ham- 
strung by excessive Federal regulations 
that have stolen the initiative and the 
profit factor from those very same 
small businesses that we look to to 
provide the jobs that are needed in this 
country, and particularly of current in- 
terest, of course, are inside the major 
cities. 

Excessive regulation in this country 
costs small businesses about $450 bil- 
lion a year. That is broken down to $115 
billion in environmental regulations. 
This is the fastest growing area for reg- 
ulatory cost. Water pollution control 
and air pollution control amount to 
about 50 percent of the total cost. 

Twenty-eight billion dollars in safety 
regulations, a comprehensive number 
of Federal regulations to improve the 
safety of workers and consumers. We 
need to protect workers and consum- 
ers, of course, but it is impossible to 
eliminate all risks. 

Two hundred thirty billion dollars in 
economic regulation, and two separate 
components comprise this cost; effi- 
ciency costs required through lost out- 
put due to regulation, and transfers, 
the value of wealth taken from those 
harmed by regulations and passed on to 
someone else. 

One hundred billion dollars in paper- 
work burden, the cost of compliance 
with Federal edicts which imposes a 
drag on the economy, regardless of the 
fact it is off budget. I recall seeing a 
television news program a couple of 
years ago, and one of the Senators 
down the hall indicated that he had a 
way to take care of health care by put- 
ting it on the small businesses and it 
would not cost the Government a dime. 
That is ridiculous. Of course it costs 
the Government a dime. It costs jobs 
and it costs small businesses $100 bil- 
lion for the paperwork burden. 
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There is an appropriate role for Con- 
gress in regulating business. We do 
need a referee if we are to have a cap- 
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italist society and operate in a private 
enterprise system. But often the very 
people that regulations are provided to 
benefit, the consumer, the underprivi- 
leged, the sick, the unemployed, the 
small business becomes a helpless vic- 
tim. 

In an effort to jump in and do some- 
thing, because Congress does not have 
a well-developed concept of how it is 
supposed to help, we write a one-size- 
fits-all kind of a law, and they trans- 
lated it into horrific regulations by the 
bureaucrats who interpret them. Once 
the laws are passed, agencies go even 
further than the law had implied, and 
the spirit of the law, in writing the reg- 
ulations. 

We do not have a mechanism for 
dealing with that. Even in our Wyo- 
ming Legislature, one of the most vol- 
unteer legislatures in this country, we 
had a legislative council that reviewed 
legislation written by agencies to see 
if, indeed, it was consistent with the 
spirit of the law. We do not have that 
here. 

People from cities and small towns 
are here every day to tell us how they 
are not able to provide services because 
of the cost of regulation. Small busi- 
nessmen come and say they cannot cre- 
ate jobs because of excessive regula- 
tion, and I will wager that everyone in 
this House has had a conversation with 
either a small businessman or local 
governments talking about regula- 
tions, and we cluck a little bit and are 
sympathetic and come back here and 
absolutely do nothing other than to 
provide more regulation. 

Every time there is a problem, we 
have a new set of regulations to weigh 
on everyone. 

The impressive gains on reducing 
regulation in the Reagan administra- 
tion are in jeopardy of reversal in the 
1990’s. I know it is a very crude meas- 
urement, but every regulation proposed 
and finalized is printed in the Federal 
Register. So its size gives you some in- 
dication of where we are. In 1980, the 
Federal Register pages reached a his- 
toric high of 88,000 pages a year. Under 
the Reagan administration, it dropped 
to a mere 47,000. Since that time, it has 
crept back up to 67,000 last year. 


CONTINUING SAGA OF ATTEMPTS 
TO THWART BNL INVESTIGATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, today 
I will talk about the White House’s re- 
fusal to reply to the request of the 
Committee on Banking, Finance and 
Urban Affairs for BNL, that is, the 
Italian bank, information, and the con- 
tinuing saga of the Justice Depart- 
ment’s attempt to obstruct or thwart 
the BNL investigation. 

First, I will talk about an amazing 
fact. Eleven Cabinet officers and Cabi- 
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net-level officials, including the Sec- 
retary of State, James Baker III. had 
to obtain a Presidential waiver of con- 
flict-of-interest rules so they could 
participate in United States policy- 
making discussions, decisions and ac- 
tions in response to the Iraqi invasion 
of Kuwait in August 1990. 

Now, this is a strange alchemy, or let 
us say wave of a magic Presidential 
wand that takes 11 Cabinet-level Mem- 
bers and says, Thou herefore are not 
in conflict of interest, though the facts 
may show otherwise, and that is the 
reason I am waving this wand and say- 
ing you are now licensed to do the duty 
which, to begin with, you have taken 
an oath to uphold.” And obviously if 
there was no need to issue this rather 
unprecedented waiver of conflict of in- 
terest to 11 Cabinet-level Members, 
then why issue it? 

So I thought that was rather strange, 
if not one begging for some questions. 
I will show that the White House con- 
spired to conceal the President's waiv- 
er of conflict-of-interest rules from the 
public domain for a year and a half 
after Iraq invaded Kuwait. 

I am introducing into the RECORD an 
internal State Department memo dated 
August 8, 1990. The memo is addressed 
to Mr. Robert Kimmitt, the former 
Under Secretary for Political Affairs at 
the State Department. Mr. Kimmitt is 
currently the United States Ambas- 
sador to Germany, and he was one of 
the primary architects of the United 
States policy toward Iraq. This State 
Department memorandum indicates 
that President Bush had to waive con- 
flict-of-interest rules for 11 Cabinet of- 
ficers and Cabinet-level officials so 
that they could participate in the for- 
mulation of the United States response 
to the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait in Au- 
gust of 1990. 

I think it should be proper for me to 
read for my colleagues who may be lis- 
tening in the closed-circuit TV, as 
many are, and it is dated Washington, 
DC, August 8, 1990: Mr. Kimmitt, to 
Legal Counsel, and it says, Bob: 
Amy Schwartz of Boyden’s office,“ and 
that is Boyden Gray, the Legal Counsel 
or Special Assistant, informed me the 
President signed the waiver this after- 
noon for 11 Cabinet officers and Cabi- 
net-level officials including Secretary 
Baker that authorized them to partici- 
pate in current United States policy- 
making discussions, decisions, and ac- 
tions in response to the Iraqi invasion 
of Kuwait. Schwartz indicates that this 
will allow Secretary Baker to partici- 
pate in all foreign policy questions re- 
lated to the Kuwait crisis, even those 
directly involving oil production and 
prices. 

In addition, OLC is expected to issue 
an opinion in the next day or so nar- 
rowing from previous interpretations 
the definition of particular matter, the 
touchstone for potential conflict analy- 
sis. 
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Here is the last paragraph, and I am 
quoting: 

Because of the breadth and sensitivity of 
the waiver, the White House is currently un- 
willing to distribute copies to affected indi- 
viduals. We are working to reverse this posi- 
tion so that we can provide a copy to the 
Secretary. 


That is the end of the memo. 


Now, it was a couple of months later 
after this crisis had begun to incremen- 
tally deepen and the President was 
hinting, and later confirming the first 
week in November, or, rather, Novem- 
ber 8, that he was going to double the 
size of the expeditionary force to the 
Middle East, that Secretary Baker was 
reported in the press as saying that 
this conflict was all about jobs, not the 
invasion of Kuwait or anything, jobs. 

So I immediately then under the pur- 
view of the jurisdiction of the Commit- 
tee on Banking, Finance and Urban Af- 
fairs, called a hearing of the committee 
in order to study the economic impact 
of the developments thus far and the 
moneys invested thus far or diverted 
for the purposes announced around Au- 
gust 3 by the President in response to 
the invasion of Kuwait. 

The hearing was called in order to as- 
certain the economic and financial im- 
pact of this involvement on not only 
our economy but, more specifically, 
our financial system and the safety and 
soundness of it. In response to our invi- 
tation, we had Chairman Greenspan of 
the Federal Reserve Board who was 
very responsive, and came, and an- 
swered to our summons and testified 
that the ongoing difficult recession 
which was quite apparent by then, and 
of which he could not testify for sure 
that it could be defined as such, be- 
cause there was a chance that a corner 
could be turned before the end of the 
year, and that then it would turn out 
to be one more in a series of recession 
cycles. 
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But actually, he also expressed, the 
statistics showing, that there was a 
continuing problem and that there was 
a question about whether it would level 
out or not; but he categorically stated, 
and mind you, the press coverage of 
that was almost nil, he made a very 
startling statement. He said that be- 
cause of this involvement and because 
of the diversion of America’s assets and 
other investments that it had a direct 
adverse impact, he said 70 percent to 
the low economic period at that time, 
that is, the recession. 

It is on the record. We have got it in 
our printed committee hearings. 

So all the while, though, the United 
States is being told about the national 
interest imperiled because of the fear 
that an overweening power, such as 
Iraq in control of Middle East oil re- 
sources, would be and certainly should 
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be considered as dangerous to the na- 
tional interest; but the Secretary is 
saying, Hey, it’s very simple. The rea- 
son is jobs, economic.“ 

So what about all this other fol de 
rol? 

In the meanwhile, why should he be 
specifically targeted for exemption 
from conflict of interest? Frankly, it 
was not until I saw that waiver that I 
realized there was that inherent power 
in the office of the Presidency. My 
gosh, if the President has that power, 
he could have the controlling power of 
waving a wand and converting fish into 
fowl, flora into fauna, and an otherwise 
deeply involved conflict of interest, no 
conflict of interest. 

So I think it demands answers. The 
breadth of the President’s waiver is 
staggering. 

Congress and the public—after all, 
what are we here for? What are we sup- 
posed to be here for, representing who? 
Those in power in the executive 
branch, or the people who elected us? 

It seems that constantly this is for- 
gotten. 

Sitting on the Banking Committee 
for 30 years and 6 months, I have been 
absolutely devastated by the continu- 
ing and the sustained belief prevalent 
among many that we are here for the 
benefit of and at the service and dis- 
position of banking, S&L’s, credit 
unions, or other special segments of 
our financial industry that this com- 
mittee has jurisdiction over. 

In 1986-87, I was telling these power- 
ful industrial spokesmen for the then 
S&L industry. Hey, look, you guys are 
coming in now and asking for this? I 
don’t know of one instance where this 
committee and the Congress has not 
given you everything you have asked 
for, and look where you are.” 

Then I added, We are not here for 
your benefit or your aid. We are here 
for the people's interest.“ 

I mean, that is what I thought it was. 
That is what I have always read in my 
history books that the men who wrote 
the Constitution and set this very spe- 
cial apparatus and institution known 
as the U.S. House of Representatives is 
very individual. I would never dream 
that I would have to go to court in 
order to defend the constitutional 
privileges and immunities of the U.S. 
House of Representatives. 

I still say and I will continue to bat- 
tle the cause that no matter what over- 
whelming vote on the part of my col- 
leagues, 434, cannot waive my right to 
my constitutional powers and immuni- 
ties and privileges invested in this 
House, because they do not belong to 
me. I am here transitorily, but they be- 
long to the office; that is, to the people 
who elected me from the 20th District 
of Texas. That is the issue, and it pains 
me to see the unawareness of it. 

We will still go before the court and 
insist that we be heard on the merits. 
We have not up to now on any level, 
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district, appellate, or Supreme Court 
level, but the day will come that inevi- 
tably we will be heard on the merits of 
the issue; not the procedural, which is 
the way they have decided it up to 
now, the fact that an overwhelming 
majority of the House voted to dis- 
pense with the independence and co- 
equality and separateness of this body. 
If that is not working, forget about our 
Constitution and our system. 

So it goes here in the executive 
branch where it is an upstart, consid- 
ered as an upstart if a Member of Con- 
gress dare say this. 

But wait, by what right do you in the 
executive branch do this? What is the 
constitutional authority? There is no 
answer to that question; rather, just 
the brute force of power, political 
power. 

Well, we have seen all through his- 
tory that that may not suffice. 

I will send a letter to the President. 
In fact, I am in the process of doing 
that today, asking for more specific in- 
formation: 

No. 1, who were the 11 Cabinet offi- 
cials for whom the President waived 
conflict of interest rules, and are they 
still covered by that waiver? 

No. 2, what were the conflicts of in- 
terest that precluded them from engag- 
ing in aspects of Iraqi policy in the 
first place? 

No. 3, why was this information with- 
held from the public? 

There are many additional questions 
that need to be answered regarding the 
conflict of interest waivers and how 
they related to the administration’s 
policy prior to the Iraqi invasion of Ku- 
wait. 

Some of the more important ques- 
tions that need to be addressed as well 


are: 

No. 1, which policymakers had pri- 
mary responsibility for the United 
States policy toward Iraq, United 
States policy toward the Middle East? 

No. 2, when the United States Senate 
voted to confirm these Cabinet offi- 
cials, did the Senators know that the 
candidate would have a limited or no 
role in setting Iraqi policy? 

No. 3, did the Senators’ know that 
these officials had serious conflicts of 
interest related to the Middle East? 

By asking these questions, I do not 
maintain that the President did the 
wrong thing by granting the waivers, if 
such is inherently his power, as it 
seems to be and which is a surprise to 
me, as I said before; but I am startled 
by the breadth of the waivers. 

There is a problem of perception 
when the President surrounds himself 
with Cabinet officials who have serious 
conflicts of interest regarding one of 
the most important areas of the U.S. 
foreign policy. 

In addition, it is disturbing that the 
Secretary of State has to recuse him- 
self from participating in important 
areas of United States policy toward 
Iraq and the Middle East. 
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Mr. Baker and the other Cabinet offi- 
cials are supposed to be the President’s 
best and brightest advisors, yet many 
apparently were not directly involved 
in setting important policies prior to 
the invasion of Kuwait. 

My floor statements on the BNL, the 
Banca Nazionale del Lavoro, have 
helped to reveal many of the flaws in 
United States policy toward Iraq. 

I would be interested to know how 
Mr. Baker's recusal affected our policy 
and whether or not the President re- 
ceived the best advice on how to deal 
with an increasingly belligerent Sad- 
dam Hussein. 

I also think the President has an ob- 
ligation to explain why he thought it 
was in the best interests of our Nation 
to conceal the waivers from the public. 

The effort to conceal the waivers is 
captured in a passage from that State 
Department memo which I just read, 
that last paragraph, and I am going to 
repeat it: 

Because of the breadth and sensitivity of 
the waiver, the White House is currently un- 
willing to distribute copies to affected indi- 
viduals. We— 

Meaning the State Department— 
are working to reverse this position so that 
we can provide a copy to the Secretary of 
State— i 

Or Secretary Baker is the word they 
use. 

This passage makes it obvious that 
the White House did not want anyone 
to find out about the waivers. The 
White House did not even want the 
Secretary of State himself to receive a 
copy of his own waiver for fear some- 
one would leak the information to the 
public. 

In fact, the memo was kept secret 
until January of this year, almost a 
year-and-a-half after the Iraqi invasion 
of Kuwait. 

Whatever the President’s motivation 
for not informing the public in August 
of 1990 about the waivers, the BNL in- 
vestigation have taught us that the ad- 
ministration will go to great lengths to 
conceal the details of the United 
States-Iraq policy. The conflict of in- 
terest waivers are another example ina 
long list of similar incidents. 

The Secretary of State James Baker 
is not new to this question of conflict 
of interest. His ethical problems go 
back to his days as Secretary of the 
Treasury and they relate to the plan he 
was credited with creating to handle 
the lesser developed countries’ debt 
crisis. 

In 1985, the Treasury Department de- 
vised a plan to deal with the lesser de- 
veloped countries and their debt crisis, 
which observers coined the Baker 
plan.“ 
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One of the main pillars of the Baker 

plan called on the debtor LDC's to re- 


main current on their commercial 
bank loans. Well, of course. These are 
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all what they call sovereign debts. 
That is countries owing our private 
bankers. This has been the name of the 
game. 

I first reported that in August 1979 
when I reported in this well of the 
House to my colleagues that in one 
year and a half the principal banks in 
the United States, the first eight or 
nine, but particularly the. first six, top 
six at that time, have loaned to coun- 
tries that I knew would not be able to 
pay and had increased that overhang in 
a year and a half’s time from about 3 
billion to over $47 billion. Unfortu- 
nately at that time the only one man 
that took heed of my words was the 
then Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board, Arthur Burns, who asked me to 
have breakfast. with him, and then, 
when he told me there was not any- 
thing he could do, then I really feared 
for the country because I knew. 

I had been chairman and was chair- 
man of the International Finance Sub- 
committee, as it was called then, for 10 
years, and I was intimately aware of 
the specific countries, particularly 
Latin America and their inability to 
pay the huge sums that these banks 
were lending out willy-nilly in a man- 
ner that a local bank board of directors 
would not think of doing. These are the 
biggest bankers at the time. 

Well, the rest is history. It is still 
out there, and of course the U.S. tax- 
payer has tried for years to unload 
that, and they have in a way, in a man- 
ner of speaking, but that is another 
subject matter. 

I just to point out that at that time 
the Secretary of the Treasury then, 
now the Secretary of State, revealed 
the so-called Baker plan. It was predi- 
cated on these debtor nations keeping 
their U.S. banks, commercial banks. 
However even those countries could 
not, and so they have not paid on the 
principal. They had to roll over, and in 
many cases they could not even pay 
the interest. So, they just rolled over 
interest payments. In return for doing 
that, they were eligible for financial 
aid from the IMF, the International 
Monetary Fund, and the multilateral 
development banks, like the Inter- 
American Development Bank and the 
like. 

Well, the Baker plan may not have 
solved the LDC crisis. It did help U.S. 
commercial banks collect billions of 
dollars from cash-strapped debtor na- 
tions. Several years after the plan be- 
came the main thrust of U.S. policy on 
the debt crisis, it was revealed that Mr. 
Baker had a large block of stock in a 
bank that had over $4 billion in loans 
to the same LDC’s that were most 
heavily affected by the Baker plan. 
These revelations occurred about the 
time Mr. Baker was nominated to be 
Secretary of State. The adverse public- 
ity came from the fact that Mr. Baker 
had wanted to keep his bank stock 
even though some of the decisions he 
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would make as Secretary of State 
could affect bank loans to the LDC's. 
The bad publicity eventually forced 
Mr. Baker to agree to sell the bank 
stock, and the storm about that spe- 
cific conflict of interest blew over. It 
was generally considered that Mr. 
Baker had rid himself of this serious 
conflict. 

Today’s revelation about Mr. Baker 
should raise new questions about 
whether or not he can do his job 
unencumbered about conflicts of inter- 
est. Questions about his effectiveness 
and suitability are legitimate, given 
that he is required to rescue himself 
from important foreign policy deci- 
sions: Clearly decisions about oil have 
everything to do with Middle East pol- 
icy. It is clear that for more than two 
decades leaders have been shipping oil 
all over the Middle East. White House 
spokesman Marlin Fitzwater tried to 
explain away Mr. Baker’s ethical prob- 
lems in February of 1989, when he was 
quoted in a Reuters story as saying, 
and I quote, These men have conflicts, 
financial arrangements, that require 
complex legal solutions to try to meet 
the perceptual standard of clean eth- 
ics,” end of quote. 

Perceptual standard of clean ethics? 
Why someone either has them or they 
do not. One cannot be a little pregnant 
here. 

What is interesting to note is that 
the President originally won high 
praise for his position on ethics in gov- 
ernment. The Reuters story that I just 
referred to also states, and I quote, 
“Mr. Bush won praises for stressing 
ethics in this first week as President 
indicating that he meant to steer clear 
of the sleaze factor problem that had 
plagued the Reagan administration,” 
end of quote. The story quotes Presi- 
dent Bush as saying, and again I quote, 
“Our actions must always be of the 
highest integrity. It’s not really very 
complicated. It’s a question of knowing 
right from wrong, avoiding conflicts of 
interest, bending over backwards to see 
there is not even a perception of con- 
flict of interest, end of quote. 

That was the first week of the Presi- 
dent in August, but look at what 
Fitzwater has just said. There is cer- 
tainly a perception of conflict of inter- 
est when the President has to waive 
conflict of interest rules so that eleven 
Cabinet officers and Cabinet-level offi- 
cials can participate in making crucial 
foreign policy decisions. 

This issue certainly deserves more 
study, but now I will turn to the com- 
mittee's request for BNL related infor- 
mation from the White House. In the 
past I have expressed my concerns to 
President Bush about potential con- 
flicts involving National Security Ad- 
viser General Brent Scowcroft and Dep- 
uty Secretary of State Lawrence 
Eagleburger. In a May 2, 1991, letter to 
the President I detailed my concerns 
about links between BNL, Mr. Kissin- 
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ger; Henry Kissinger that is; Scowcroft 
and Mr. Eagleburger. In previous floor 
statements I revealed that BNL was a 
client of Kissinger Associates at the 
time that BNL’s employees in Atlanta 
were granting billions in unreported 
loans to Iraq. 

In addition, Mr. Kissinger was a paid 
member of the BNL international advi- 
sory board from 1985 until June 1991. 
Mr. Scowcroft worked on the BNL ac- 
count while at Kissinger Associates, 
and he briefed the BNL board on three 
occasions. 

Remember this board sits in Rome. 
This is an Italian Government-owned 
bank. This is still to filter through the 
minds of most of our officials. 

There are more BNL-Kissinger Asso- 
ciates links. Several prominent Kissin- 
ger Associates clients were doing busi- 
ness with Iraq as a direct result of BNL 
loans. For example, a Volvo project in 
Iraq was a beneficiary of millions in 
BNL loans. The chairman of Volvo 
serves on Kissinger Associates board of 
directors. 

I have also reported in past floor 
statements that Mr. Eagleburger had 
ties to BNL before becoming Deputy 
Secretary of State. While he was serv- 
ing as president of Kissinger Associ- 
ates, Mr. Eagleburger was on the board 
of LBS, a Yugoslavian bank that had a 
substantial and even what I would say 
was an incestuous relationship with 
the Italian bank. 
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BNL was a main engine in the growth 
of this Yugoslavian LBS operation in 
the United States. The former head of 
U.S. operations, Renato 
who took Mr. 
Eagleburger’s slot on the LBS board in 
1989, stated that there is no way Mr. 
Eagleburger could have been unaware 
of BNL’s role in helping LBS get start- 
ed in the United States. 

In addition, BNL had over $6 million 
in loans to the New York office of a 
Yugoslavian firm called Impex, that 
was helping to bring the Yugo auto- 
mobile into the United States. Mr. 
Eagleburger assisted in bringing the 
Yugo into the United States. It is clear 
that BNL was an important source of 
funding for several ventures with ties 
to Mr. Eagleburger, and that his 
knowledge of BNL would have gone be- 
yond that of BNL being a client of Kis- 
singer Associates. 

The many interlocks between BNL, 
Kissinger Associates, Mr. Scowcroft, 
and Mr. Eagleburger raise the question 
of why neither recused himself from 
the administration’s handling of the 
BNL scandal. I wonder if either were 
among the Cabinet-level officials that 
required conflict-of-interest waivers in 
order for them to participate in mak- 
ing decisions on Middle East policy. If 
the President cooperates with my re- 
quest, we should know the facts in the 
near future. 
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During the investigation of BNL the 
Banking Committee has uncovered nu- 
merous documents that indicate that 
the President’s staff and the staff of 
the National Security Council were in- 
volved in the National Advisory Coun- 
cil’s decision to approve the $1 billion 
fiscal year 1990 Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration Program for Iraq, which has 
been so costly to the American tax- 
payers. 

BNL was the largest participant in 
the CCC Program for Iraq. When the 
BNL offices were raided in Atlanta in 
August 1989, investigators uncovered 
massive fraud, placing the entire CCC 
Program for Iraq in jeopardy. So the 
White House and NSC, armed with Na- 
tional Security Directive 26, sprang 
into action in order to save the CCC 
Program for Iraq. 

The committee has documents indi- 
cating that many White House and 
NSC staff were involved in the Na- 
tional Advisory Council’s—or NAC— 
consideration of the fiscal year 1990 
CCC Program between the time of the 
BNL raid in August 1989 and the NAC 
decision in November 1990. NSC and 
White House staff were also involved in 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture’s 
administrative review of the BNL scan- 
dal which was released to the public in 
May 1990. The committee will have a 
hearing on these topics this May 21, 
1992. 

The current and former White House 
and National Security Council staff in- 
volved in the decision to win approval 
for the CCC Program for Iraq and/or 
the administrative review of the BNL 
scandal include the following: 

Gen. Brent Scowcroft, national secu- 
rity adviser; 

C. Boyden Gray, 
President; 

John P. Schmitz, Deputy Counsel to 
the President; 

Richard N. Haass, Senior Director, 
North East and South Asian Affairs, 
NSC; 

Clayton Yeutter, special assistant to 
the President and former Secretary of 
Agriculture; 

Stephen I. Danzansky, director, Of- 
fice of Cabinet Affairs; 

C. Nicholas Rostow. 
NSC; 

Ms. Sandra Charles, Director, North 
East and South Asian Affairs, NSC; 

Edith E. Holiday, former General 
Counsel, Treasury Department and the 
current Secretary of the Cabinet; and 

Timothy E. Deal, Senior Director, 
International Economic Affairs, NSC. 

I have written to the President ask- 
ing that he make some of these staff 
persons available for interview, but I 
have received no reply. I have also 
asked that several of these staff per- 
sons be made available for testimony 
to the committee. Again, I have re- 
ceived no reply. 

I have asked for White House and 
NSC documents related to the BNL 
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legal advisor, 
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scandal, the CCC program for Iraq, and 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture ad- 
ministrative review, but again I have 
received not a word from the President. 

The Banking Committee has a legiti- 
mate right to know the role the White 
House and the National Security Coun- 
cil played in the handling of the BNL 
scandal. That is a bank that cost the 
taxpayers two billion-plus dollars. 
Should the committee not be con- 
cerned? 

We have a right to know the decision 
to approve the CCC program for Iraq 
and the USDA administrative review of 
the BNL scandal. 

Some of the questions the Banking 
Committee would like to have an- 
swered are these: 

First, did White House staff place 
undue pressure on the USDA to ap- 
prove the CCC program for Iraq? 

Did the White House staff intervene 
to stop the BNL indictment in early 
1990? 

Did White House staff influence in 
any way the USDA administrative re- 
view of the BNL scandal? 

This is just a small sample of the 
critical questions that need to be an- 
swered. To date, the committee has re- 
ceived absolutely no cooperation from 
the White House. In fact, just recently 
the NSC told the Treasury Department 
to withhold a document from the com- 
mittee. That memo in question con- 
tains notes taken by a Treasury De- 
partment employee at a crucial inter- 
agency meeting in April, 1990, related 
to Iraq. Given no other choice, today 
the committee must subpoena the 
memo from the Treasury Department. 
And that is the majority of the com- 
mittee, under the rules. 

On May 15, 1992, I received a letter 
from Attorney General William P. 
Barr—that was last Friday, late in the 
afternoon—threatening to withhold 
classified documents related to the 
Banking Committee’s investigation of 
BNL. I am disappointed at the Justice 
Department’s tactics. But that is not 
the first time. The Justice Department 
has tried to obstruct the Banking Com- 
mittee’s investigation of BNL ad initio, 
as they say in law, from the beginning. 
In fact, the attorney general prede- 
cessor, Thornburgh, was incensed when 
I insisted on going on with the first 
hearings in 1990 and did everything he 
could to try to keep me from having 
those hearings. That is all a matter of 
record. I put that in the record, so I 
need not repeat it. This is nothing new. 
What is new is the amazing chutzpah of 
this clone of Thornburgh’s. 

The Justice Department has tried to 
thwart the committee’s investigation 
because the BNL scandal is closely 
linked to the embarrassing policy to- 
ward Iraq, and also because as more de- 
tails of the scandal are released, it is 
apparent that the Justice Depart- 
ment’s handling of the BNL investiga- 
tion and subsequent prosecution is sus- 
pect at the very least. 
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Before I get into more detail about 
the Justice Department’s handling of 
the BNL case, I would like to set the 
record straight about my floor state- 
ments and the spurious claims made by 
the attorney general. 

First, the statements that I have 
made on the floor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the supporting docu- 
ments I have placed in the RECORD all 
relate to past policies, not ongoing 
policies or operations, and have noth- 
ing to do with so-called national secu- 
rity. The statements and documents 
are meant to reveal important details 
about the past implications of the Ital- 
ian bank’s scandal and the past United 
States policy toward Iraq, and our ex- 
treme concern is that until we address 
the required legislative reforms among 
our regulatory agencies to oversee this 
huge amount of money still in the 
United States, unregulated, unre- 
corded, and with such vast implica- 
tions, what I say in fact is that the 
BNL and the BCCI just happen to be 
symptoms and are just two cases that 
through happenstance happened to get 
some publicity, but I can assure my 
colleagues there is nobody in or out of 
the regulatory agency who can tell 
us—and I certainly will not—that there 
are not many more BNL's and BCCI’s 
right now as I am talking to you. 
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That is what we are seeking to do, to 
perfect our laws. We are the only coun- 
try that does not have screening boards 
for the acquisition of assets in our 
country. Even Canada has. But that is 
for us to get there, and that is what we 
are trying to do. Our purpose is legisla- 
tive, and these other things that will 
come up. We are referring them to the 
proper committees. 

Second, none of the statements that 
I have made and none of the documents 
I have placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD compromise, in any fashion 
whatsoever, the national security of 
the United States or Intelligence 
sources and methods. The Banking 
Committee has a good working rela- 
tionship with the U.S. intelligence 
community and the Attorney General's 
claim that I have harmed the national 
interest by placing classified docu- 
ments in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
ludicrous. I have challenged him to 
show otherwise. 

As a matter of fact, for the first time 
in its history, the Banking Committee 
had the Director of the CIA testify be- 
fore us just Friday before last as a wit- 
ness, for the first time. The Director 
himself commented that this was the 
first time that the Director came to 
the Banking Committee. I certainly 
heard nothing at any time directly or 
indirectly to indicate that any suscep- 
tibility on my part to the revelation of 
really security information would be 
the case. 

The Banking Committee’s BNL in- 
vestigation, including my floor state- 
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ments and Banking Committee hear- 
ings, are clearly within the oversight 
and legislative responsibilities as- 
signed to this committee by the House 
of Representatives and its rules. 

I had hoped that the seriousness of 
the BNL issue and the far reaching im- 
plications of the failed policy toward 
Iraq would have generated bipartisan 
support to lay out the facts for the 
American people. The Attorney Gen- 
eral's letter indicates otherwise. 

The threat to withhold documents 
from the committee has all the ear- 
marks of a classic effort to obstruct a 
proper and legitimate investigation by 
the legislative branch and to withhold 
facts needed by the Congress and the 
public to evaluate critical executive 
branch decisions. The Attorney Gen- 
eral’s letter suggests that the Bush ad- 
ministration has moved from foot drag- 
ging to outright obstruction of the 
committee’s BNL investigation. 

From the start, as I said earlier, the 
administration has been reluctant to 
cooperate with the committee. In fact, 
even former Attorney General Richard 
Thornburgh lobbied, as I said in the 
case referring to me, but he went fur- 
ther and even lobbied members of the 
committee to compel me to drop the 
BNL investigation, which, of course, I 
have not. 

The Justice Department has played a 
major role in delaying and obstructing 
the committee’s access to key BNL 
documents. On numerous occasions the 
Justice Department actually took 
physical control of documents that the 
committee has requested from other 
agencies. This delayed the committee’s 
access to these documents for weeks 
and sometimes months as was the case 
in the committee’s request for docu- 
ments from the Federal Reserve and 
the Customs Service. 

The Justice Department has redacted 
or withheld hundreds of third agency 
documents requested by the Banking 
Committee. Often times the redactions 
hide embarrassing information and 
have no bearing whatsoever on the 
prosecution of the BNL case. 

For example, a confidential source 
provided the committee with a docu- 
ment that had been redacted at the re- 
quest of the Justice Department. The 
Justice Department claimed that the 
document contained information, that 
if it were released, would be harmful to 
its efforts to prosecute the BNL case in 
Atlanta. In fact, the redactions con- 
cealed the fact that the Justice Depart- 
ment had planned to make a BNL in- 
dictment in early 1990. That informa- 
tion had nothing to do with the pros- 
ecution of the BNL case. 

It concealed the embarrassing fact 
that the BNL indictments were delayed 
on orders, as the case in Miami, where 
now the then Federal district attorney 
says that William Barr, at that time 
the Deputy Attorney General, now the 
Attorney General, ordered him to cease 
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and desist from pursuing or prosecut- 
ing BCCI. He comments and says that 
was very strange and unprecedented. Of 
course it was. 

But this is a man that is now the At- 
torney General. His big failure, as re- 
vealed in the letter he delivered to me 
Friday, is to confuse me with a poorly 
low echelon district attorney that he 
can order and intimidate. He forgets 
that I am a Member of the Congress, 
and not a lower echelon official of the 
administration that he can willy-nilly 
intimidate or compel to submit to his 
orders. His letter is just the agency's 
latest attempt to thwart the commit- 
tee’s investigation. 

Clearly the Justice Department 
would like the BNL investigation to go 
away so as to minimize attention to its 
handling of the BNL scandal and the 
former Attorney General’s role in mis- 
leading the Congress. 

In September 1990 former Attorney 
General Richard Thornburgh joined the 
effort to mislead the Congress and the 
American public about the administra- 
tion’s Iraq policy. 

Thornburgh repeatedly tried to have 
the Banking Committee investigation 
curtailed under the false pretense that 
it would harm—what? The prosecution. 
As soon as I announced that the Bank- 
ing Committee would hold hearings, 
the former Attorney General tried to 
dissuade me, as I said earlier, with the 
results that you know of today. 

I am going to read through part of 
that letter he sent to me in that year. 
In the pertinent part of the September 
26, 1990, Thornburgh letter, he states: 

The purpose of this letter is to express my 
profound disappointment in your decision to 
ignore the strong objections of this depart- 
ment in the Banca Nazionale del Lavoro 
matter. As you should be aware, this is a 
sensitive case with national security con- 
cerns. 

Of course the BNL case did not in- 
volve national security concerns. To 
prove this point, I will introduce into 
the RECORD a December 18, 1990, State 
Department letter to the Justice De- 
partment which states: 

With respect to the national security as- 
pects of the [BNL] investigation, we have de- 
termined that the State Department does 
not have any concerns it wishes to raise at 
this juncture. 

So the State Department, the Agency 
primarily responsible for national se- 
curity matters, did not think that the 
BNL case involved national security 
concerns, yet Mr. Thornburgh, the top 
political appointee of the Justice De- 
partment, apparently failed to get the 
signal. Mr. Thornburgh’s efforts fit per- 
fectly into the pattern of administra- 
tion efforts aimed at thwarting con- 
gressional investigations of Iran policy 
and the preinvasion pattern of ob- 
structing justice insofar as the BNL 
case is concerned. 

In fact, the Justice Department con- 
tinues to refuse the Banking Commit- 
tee access to thousands of BNL related 
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documents claiming that they are sub- 
ject to grand jury secrecy rules. Just 
as Mr. Thornburgh tried to falsely use 
national security to thwart the com- 
mittee’s investigation of BNL, I have 
to wonder if the Justice Department is 
not abusing the grand jury secrecy 
rules to hide embarrassing documents 
that reveal additional details of the 
Bush administration’s close alliance 
with Saddam Hussein. 

It is bad enough that the State and 
Agriculture Departments repeatedly 
misled the Congress and the American 
public about the United States policy 
toward Iraq. The Justice Department 
role in obstructing the Banking Com- 
mittee's investigation of BNL is the ul- 
timate hypocrisy. One would think 
that the Justice Department has a spe- 
cial obligation to protect the integrity 
of our Government. In the matter of 
the failed United States policy toward 
Iraq and in the BNL case, I think a 
more appropriate name for the 
Thornburgh-led Department was the 
“Obstruction of Justice“ Department. 

The prime motivation for the Justice 
Department's actions may be that they 
are hiding improprieties in the han- 
dling of the BNL case. I will now show 
that the BNL indictment, expected in 
early 1990, was delayed for over a year. 
If that is not obstruction, I would like 
to know what it is. 

Recent stories in the Los Angeles 
Times and the New York Times indi- 
cate that the State Department inter- 
vened to stop the planned BNL indict- 
ment in early 1990. Previous press re- 
ports in 1990 had indicated that the 
State Department intervened to delay 
the indictment of BNL because of the 
further damage the indictment would 
have caused to rapidly deteriorating 
United States-Iraq relations. 

The committee has over a dozen doc- 
uments indicating that the U.S. Attor- 
ney’s office in Atlanta—USA-Atlanta— 
was prepared to bring the BNL indict- 
ments in early 1990, yet the indict- 
ments did not occur until over a year 
later, on February 28, 1991, just hours 
after the President ordered a cease fire 
in the Persian Gulf war. In other words 
the indictment was announced when it 
was more politically palatable to do so. 
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Following are quotes from documents 
that indicate the BNL indictment was 
expected in early 1990: 

A January 9, 1990, letter from the 
USA-Atlanta to the Federal Reserve 
stated: 

* anticipated indictments early next 
month * * * 

A January 25, 1990, USDA inspector 
general memo on BNL states: 

Our investigation and a related grand jury 
investigation (in Atlanta) is likely to result 
in criminal indictments in the near future. 

A January 28, 1990, Treasury Depart- 
ment memo states: 

The Assistant U.S. Attorney [AUSA] now 
expects to bring initial indictments in the 
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case in February, 1990. USDA understands 
that USA-Atlanta has requested but not yet 
received permission from the Justice Depart- 
ment to ask Iraqi officials for information. 

A February 1990 State Department 
cable to the Embassy in Baghdad 
states: 

We would prefer to decide on the second 
tranche, —— 

That is, the second half of that 
$1,500,000,000 of the CCC guarantees. 
after the Atlanta indictments have been an- 
nounced, which is expected to happen some 
time this month. 

Additional Federal Reserve, State, 
Agriculture, and Treasury Department 
memos indicate that indictments were 
ready in early 1990. But by April 1990 it 
was apparent the BNL indictment was 
being delayed. A USDA memo dated 
April 2, 1990 states: 

USDA has withheld approval of the second 
allocation for the past several weeks pending 
announcement of indictments by an Atlanta 
grand jury. It is expected that indictments 
will be announced in the near future. How- 
ever, this has been an expectation for the 
past four weeks. 

Many of the criminal investigators 
assigned to the BNL case in Atlanta 
felt that the Justice Department in 
Washington, DC stopped the BNL in- 
dictment. A recent New York Times ar- 
ticle stated: 

In a series of interviews, law enforcement 
officials and lawyers * * * said that in late 
1989 and early 1990 the Government actually 
wrote an indictment, though it was not pre- 
sented to a grand jury. These officials said 
the indictment passed along to Justice De- 
partment officials in Washington, and that 
they did not know what became of it. 

Got lost here in the Potomac some- 
where. 

A Federal Reserve memorandum 
echoes those allegations. The April 5, 
1990 memo states: 

The resignation of the United States At- 
torney in Atlanta had led to a number of dif- 
ficulties in that investigation. These dif- 
ficulties have been compounded by what is 
perceived as interference from the Justice 
Department in Washington. 

Let me repeat that: interference from 
the Justice Department in Washington. 
Another Federal Reserve memo states 
that the Justice Department in Wash- 
ington was taking control of the BNL 
case because Attorney General 
Thornburgh did not want to be criti- 
cized for another BCCI.” The Justice 
Department had been severely criti- 
cized for its maladroit handling of the 
BCCI settlment and apparently did not 
want the same to occur with BNL. 

But remember we now have the Fed- 
eral attorney in Miami clearly stating 
that William Barr, at that time the 
second man in Justice, ordering him to 
cease and desist and not to proceed 
with not only the investigation, but 
the prosecution of BCCI. 

Could it have been that the BNL in- 
dictment was delayed to ensure cozy 
relations with Iraq? A Justice Depart- 
ment spokesperson denied that foreign 
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policy considerations played a role in 
delaying the BNL indictment. Based on 
the committee’s investigation of the 
CCC and Eximbank Programs, it is 
likely that foreign policy consideration 
played a key role in the delay of the 
BNL indictment. 

The fact that the President had to 
issue conflict of interest waivers to 
permit 11 Cabinet officials to partici- 
pate in setting policy after Iraq in- 
vaded Kuwait raised serious questions 
about the effectiveness of the Cabinet 
encumbered by a myriad of conflicts of 
interests, apparently. 

The Justice Department has again 
attempted to obstruct the Banking 
Committee’s investigation of BNL. 
This time they chose to threaten to 
withhold information from the Bank- 
ing Committee. 

I will not give into political pressures 
any more than I have in the past. I will 
continue to fight to report to my col- 
leagues and to tell the whole Iraq and 
BNL stories, as I committed myself to 
doing the moment I was elected chair- 
man of this committee and as I had 
done before in the various subcommit- 
tees that I chaired. 

The Congress and the public have the 
right to know the truth about the 
failed United States policy toward Iraq 
and how the BNL scandal affected that 
policy. 

I will tell my colleagues why it is 
necessary: because I cannot assure my 
colleagues that these same mistakes 
are not occurring in other areas, such 
as Iran and China, for one or two. That 
is just two where I fear we have a rep- 
etition of the same basic errors in judg- 
ment, policy judgment. 

The Justice Department will not in- 
timidate. We still have untrammelled 
one of the three basic constitutional 
powers inherent in a body like the U.S. 
House of Representatives, and that is 
the right to know, the right to inves- 
tigate within the rules that our House 
has very carefully contained after hav- 
ing experiences that have sort of cast 
such aspersions on the procedures then 
extant and which I have, as chairman, 
followed rigorously at all times. 

We have adhered strictly to the rules. 
We have not proceeded under rules X 
and XI, investigatory in this case, as 
yet. Up to now we have invited wit- 
nesses. They have been forthcoming, 
like the Director of the CIA. In fact, on 
the 21st, 3 days, we have received ac- 
ceptance by Deputy Secretary 
Eagleburger to come before the com- 
mittee, which I think is great because 
it will be the best chance we have. We 
are not swearing them in. We are not 
exercising and resorting to rule XI in 
which, when we have an investigatory 
effort under X and XI, we do swear in 
and provide all the manifold, multiple 
protections afforded witnesses appear- 
ing. 

We respect the rights of witnesses as 
well as the rights of the Congress and 
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the committee. So the record is there, 
and I do not have to offer any kind of 
apology or an explanation. I think that 
I would have to have a lot of nerve not 
to continue, and that is not an act of 
heroism or anything like that. It is 
just an act of doing the duty that when 
I took the oath of office I assumed I 
would do and have attempted to the 
best of my ability to do. That duty, 
under oath, is to defend and protect the 
Constitution against all enemies, for- 
eign and domestic and without any 
mental reservation and to well and 
faithfully serve. 

I have attempted to do that by being 
here when the House is in session. In 
the 30 years and 7 months since my 
election to this body, my record of 
presence is 99.9 percent. In the last sev- 
eral Congresses, it has been 100 percent 
in all recorded voting instances. That 
is what I think is necessary. 

I have rejected Presidential invita- 
tions of several Presidents in the past 
to accompany them because the House 
is in session, votes were expected, and 
as I said, that is my primary duty. I 
was elected to be a Member of a legis- 
lative body. 

I am very proud of my legislative 
record. It is something that gives me 
satisfaction of an oath subscribed and 
adhered to. And that is all. I think that 
is the only real reward one should ex- 
pect. 

It is my hope that the White House 
will abandon its tired strategy of at- 
tempting to escape accountability by 
hiding behind the privileges of some of 
these offices. Those privileges were not 
created to allow the President or his 
staff to escape accountability for ac- 
tions any more than in our case, in our 
respective jurisdictions, as limited by 
the Constitution. We do not have unre- 
strained and untrammeled jurisdiction, 
either, as well as the courts. 

The committee’s requests for White 
House information are legitimate re- 
quests. There does not appear to be 
anything stopping the President from 
complying with these requests unless 
there is something to hide. 

Mr. Speaker, I include for the 
RECORD copies of correspondence to 
which I referred: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, DC, August 8, 1990. 
Mr. KIMMITT, 
Legal Counsel. 

Bos: Amy Schwartz of Boyden’s office in- 
formed me that the President signed a waiv- 
er this afternoon for eleven Cabinet officers 
and cabinet level officials, including Sec- 
retary Baker, that authorized them to par- 
ticipate in current United States policy- 
making, discussions, decisions, and actions 
in response to the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait." 
Schwartz indicates that this will allow the 
Secretary Baker to participate in all foreign 
policy questions related to the Kuwait crisis, 
even those directly involving oil production 
and prices. In addition, OLC is expected to 
issue an opinion in the next day or so nar- 
rowing from previous interpretations the 
definition of particular matter“, the touch- 
stone for potential conflict analysis. 
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Because of the breadth and sensitivity of 
the waiver, the White House is currently un- 
willing to distribute copies to affected indi- 
viduals. We are working to reverse this posi- 
tion so that we can provide a copy to the 
Secretary. 

WASHINGTON, DC, 
January 13, 1989. 
Judge ABRAHAM D. SOFAER, 
Legal Adviser, Department of State, Washing- 
ton, DC. 

DEAR JUDGE SOFAER: This is to advise you 
that, if I am nominated, confirmed and ap- 
pointed as Secretary of State, I will either 
recuse myself from participation in, or seek 
a waiver under 18 U.S.C. 208(b) allowing my 
participation in, any particular matter in- 
volving a company or other entity (or any of 
its parents or subsidiaries) in which I, my 
spouse or minor child has a financial inter- 
est. 

If I am nominated, confirmed and ap- 
pointed, I will provide the Deputy Secretary, 
the Executive Secretary and other appro- 
priate officials with a list of entities subject 
to my recusal commitment and instruct 
them in writing to handle all official mat- 
ters concerning such entities. I will update 
this list each year at the time that I com- 
plete my annual Executive Personnel Finan- 
cial Disclosure Report, and more frequently 
if changes in my financial holdings so war- 
rant. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES A. BAKER III 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, January 25, 1989. 

Memorandum for: Under Secretary for Polit- 
ical Affairs, Under Secretary for Manage- 
ment, Legal Adviser, Assistant Secretary 
for Economic and Business Affairs, Exec- 
utive Secretary. 

From: Secretary Baker. 

Subject: Recusal from participation. 

This is to notify each of you that I am 
recusing myself, and will decline to partici- 
pate in, any particular matter in which my 
former firm, Andrews & Kurth, is a formal 
party or in which it has a direct and specific 
financial interest, such as representing a 
party in such a particular matter. No such 
matter should be presented to me for deci- 
sion, approval or disapproval, recommenda- 
tion, advice, or other official action. All such 
matters should be directed to the Under Sec- 
retary for Political Affairs, or his delegate, 
who has full authority to act without refer- 
ring the matter to me. 

In addition, I will recuse myself from any 
particular matter in which I, my wife, or my 
dependent daughter has a financial interest. 
I have attached a list of companies and other 
entities in which one of us currently holds a 
financial interest. Again, all such matters 
should be directed to the Under Secretary for 
Political Affairs or his delegate. 

Finally, I will recuse myself from partici- 
pation, on a case by case basis, in any par- 
ticular matter in which, in my judgment, it 
is desirable for me to do so in order to avoid 
the possible appearance of impropriety, de- 
spite the lack of any actual conflict of inter- 
est. 

Once a Deputy Secretary has taken office, 
all matters on which I am recused shall 
thereafter be directed to the Deputy Sec- 
retary or his delegate. 

I believe that this general policy, to which 
I am committed, will avoid not only the oc- 
currence of any actual conflict of interest, 
but even the appearance of any conflict be- 
tween my duties as an officer of the United 
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States Government and my personal finan- 
cial interests. 
Attachment: as stated. 

HOLDINGS OF JAMES A. BAKER III, AND HIS 
IMMEDIATE FAMILY, JANUARY 25, 1989 
CORPORATIONS, INCLUDING AFFILIATES AND 
SUBSIDIARIES 


Amoco, 

Chemical New York Corporation and Na- 
tional Loan Bank. 

Commonwealth Edison. 

Exxon Corporation. 

Houston Industries, Inc. 

MCorp. 

Salomon, Inc. 

Schlumberger, Ltd. 

Texaco, Inc. 

Texas American Bancshares, Inc. 

Time, Inc. 

United Technologies Corp. 

Wainoco. 


LIMITED PARTNERSHIPS, CLOSELY HELD 
CORPORATIONS, OTHER ENTITIES. 


Frio County Ranch. 

Garrett Ranch, Inc. 

Property Capital Trust SBI. 

Residential Resources Mortgage Invest- 
ments Corp. 

Trinity Petroleum Trust. 

Sublette County Ranch. 

Wilson Industries. 

Bonnie Sue (Texas and Louisiana Limited 
Partnership). 

Lady Thelma (Texas and Louisiana Lim- 
ited Partnership). 

Alice Jean (Texas and Louisiana Limited 
Partnership). 

Hollywood 1004-7, 3009-14, 3003-6, 3007-8, 
1008-14 and 3015 (Texas and Louisiana Lim- 
ited Partnerships). 

Hollywood Chem. 107 and 108 (Texas and 
Louisiana Limited Partnership). 

Hollywood LPG No. 2 (Texas and Louisiana 
Limited Partnership). 

Lana Louise (Texas and Louisiana Limited 
Partnership). 

Petro-Quest Associates 1980-1 (Pennsylva- 
nia Limited Partnership). 

Hope Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 wells, Lewis County, 
West Virginia. 

Claude Owens lease, Pecos County, Texas. 

COMMITTEE ON BANKING, 
FINANCE AND URBAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, DC, May 15, 1992. 
Hon. WILLIAM P. BARR, 
Attorney General, Department of Justice, Wash- 
ington, DC. 

DEAR ATTORNEY GENERAL BARR: I am sur- 
prised and disappointed by your letter of 
May 15, 1992, threatening to withhold docu- 
ments related to the Bush Administration's 
policy toward Saddam Hussein which aided 
the military buildup of Iraq. I had hoped 
that the seriousness of this issue and the far 
reaching implications of the failed policy to- 
wards Iraq would have generated bi-partisan 
support to lay out the facts for the American 
people. Your letter indicates otherwise. 

Let me restate the obvious facts: 

1. The statements that I have made on the 
floor of the House of Representatives and the 
supporting documents I have placed in the 
Congressional Record all discuss past poli- 
cies, not ongoing policies or operations; 

2. None of the statements and none of the 
documents compromise, in any fashion what- 
soever, the national security of intelligence 
sources and methods; 

3. The Banking Committee's investigation, 
including my floor oversight and legislative 
responsibilities assigned to this Committee 
by the House of Representatives. 
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With all due respect, Mr. Attorney Gen- 
eral, your threat to withhold documents 
from the Committee has all the earmarks of 
a classic effort to obstruct a proper and le- 
gitimate investigation by the Legislative 
branch and to withhold facts needed by the 
Congress and the public to evaluate critical 
Executive branch policy decisions. From the 
start, the Administration has been reluctant 
to cooperate with the Committee. In fact, 
even former Attorney General Thornburgh 
lobbied to have the Committee drop its BNL 
investigation. Now your letter suggests that 
the Bush Administration plans to move from 
foot dragging to outright obstruction. 

Your letter makes a vague and unsubstan- 
tiated statement about “harm to the na- 
tional security.“ Such a claim requires spe- 
cifics. I demand to know which documents 
and statements have harmed the national se- 
curity. I also want specifics on your ration- 
ale for withholding future information from 
the Congress and the American people. You 
should not hide behind generalities about 
“national security.“ 

Rest assured that I am not discouraged and 
will not give up the fight to bring to light 
the Bush Administration’s policy towards 
Iraq—a flawed and tragic policy that ignored 
applicable laws and ultimately led to the 
loss of countless human lives and serious 
economic consequences. Clearly, there is jus- 
tification to review the Administration's 
policy toward Iraq. 

I look forward to your reply. 

Sincerely, 
HENRY B. GONZALEZ, 
Chairman. 
OFFICE OF THE 
ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, DC, May 15, 1992. 

Hon. HENRY B. GONZALEZ, 

Chairman, Committee on Banking, Finance, 
and Urban Affairs, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: The Administration 
has been providing you significant quantities 
of classified information that you have re- 
quested. We would like to continue to re- 
spond positively to your requests. However, 
your recent disclosures of classified informa- 
tion on the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives and in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD have 
raised serious concerns. 

Public disclosure of classified information 
harms the national security. The depart- 
ments and agencies are precluded by execu- 
tive order from disseminating classified in- 
formation outside the executive branch ex- 
cept under conditions that ensure that the 
information will be given protection equiva- 
lent to that afforded within the executive 
branch.” (E.O. 12356, Section 4.1(c), 47 Fed. 
Reg. 14874, 14881 (1982).) Therefore, in light of 
your recent disclosures, the executive branch 
will not provide any more classified informa- 
tion to you until specific assurances are re- 
ceived from you that classified information 
provided to you and the Committee will re- 
ceive the same security protection provided 
by the executive branch; that is, protection 
from unauthorized disclosure, with access 
provided only to persons with appropriate se- 
curity clearances. 

If you wish to receive further classified in- 
formation on the basis of such assurances it 
will be provided expeditiously as in the past. 
With those assurances, we remain committed 
to providing your committee with the infor- 
mation it needs to perform its legislative re- 
sponsibilities. Please let us know your wish- 
es in this regard. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM P. BARR, 
Attorney General. 
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DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION, 
Washington, DC, October 5, 1990. 

Hon. HENRY B. GONZALEZ, 

Chairman, Committee on Banking, Finance, 
and Urban Affairs, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: The purpose of this 
letter is to express my concern with the 
Banga Nazionale del Lavoro (BNL) matter. I 
have been informed that your Committee 
plans to hold an open meeting on Tuesday, 
October 9, 1990, on the BNL investigation 
with the intention of voting on issuing sub- 
poenas for documents and individuals. I also 
understand that you intend to hold a hearing 
on these matters on October 16, 1990. 

Mr. Chairman, you should be aware of the 
existence of an ongoing criminal investiga- 
tion into these matters and the likely nega- 
tive impact that the Committee’s actions 
could have on this investigation. Among my 
concerns are the possibility of grand jury in- 
formation being inadvertently disclosed in 
your proceedings or other statements or evi- 
dence being disclosed prior to the antici- 
pated trial. I am similarly concerned that 
the Committee’s actions may prevent both 
further cooperation by witnesses and in fact 
may pose a serious threat to witness secu- 
rity or jeopardize successful prosecution. 

I regret that we did not have the oppor- 
tunity to discuss these matters today. I hope 
that we can work together to prevent serious 
damage to a very sensitive and important 
case. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM S. SESSIONS, 
Director. 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING, 
FINANCE AND URBAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, DC, September 28, 1990. 

Hon. RICHARD L. THORNBURGH, 

Attorney General, 

Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR, ATTORNEY GENERAL: The purpose 
of this letter is to respond to your letter of 
September 26, 1990, and to express my dis- 
tress over your apparent lack of understand- 
ing of the investigative and legislative func- 
tions of the Congress. 

On September 21, 1990, I agreed to allow my 
staff to meet with your staff to discuss the 
Justice Department's concerns related to the 
Banking Committee's investigation of the 
Atlanta Agency of Banca Nazionale Del 
Lavoro (BNL). During, and subsequent to 
this meeting, your staff was unable to com- 
ply with my request for specific justification 
for suspending this most important inquiry. 

Specifically, the Justice Department failed 
to reveal how interviewing employees from 
the Federal Reserve Board, the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Atlanta, the Department of 
Banking and Finance of the State of Geor- 
gia, and current and former employees of 
BNL would, as your letter states, signifi- 
cantly diminish the Justice Department's 
ability to successfully prosecute this mat- 
ter.“ In addition, the Justice Department 
failed to demonstrate how the Banking Com- 
mittee’s investigation would jeopardize the 
personal security of witnesses or inhibit 
their cooperating with the Justice Depart- 
ment's investigation of BNL. 

As Chairman of the Banking Committee, I 
am concerned that the regulation and exam- 
ination of the U.S. branches and agencies of 
foreign banks (see the International Banking 
Act 92 Stat. 607) is inadequate. These entities 
command over $500 billion in assets in the 
U.S., and a significant portion of their liabil- 
ities are guaranteed by the Federal Deposit 
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Insurance Corporation (FDIC). The mag- 

nitude of the BNL fiasco (i.e., $2.8 billion in 

unauthorized loans to Iraq), while not di- 

rectly posing a risk to the FDIC, certainly 

raises the question of the adequacy of state 
and federal regulation and oversight of these 
entities. Rest assured, in order to ensure the 

U.S. branches and agencies of foreign banks 

do not pose an undue risk to the already be- 

leaguered FDIC, the Banking Committee will 
continue to investigate the adequacy of the 
regulation and examination of these entities. 

The BNL case provides a clear case of a regu- 

latory breakdown that needs to be under- 

stood and addressed. 

With regard to the Banking Committee’s 
legislative interest in BNL, the Federal Re- 
serve has notified me that the BNL inves- 
tigation uncovered a loophole in the crimi- 
nal code that will probably allow former em- 
ployees of BNL to escape Federal prosecu- 
tion for fraud, theft, embezzlement, 
misapplication of funds, and bribery. You 
can be sure that I will continue to work to 
correct this over decade long Justice Depart- 
ment oversight. I have been given permission 
by the Rules Committee, and I intend to 
offer, a Floor amendment to the crime bill 
that will close this loophole in the criminal 
code. 

I hope this letter has served to properly in- 
form you as to the Banking Committee’s leg- 
islative and investigative interests in BNL. I 
trust the Justice Department will provide its 
full cooperation. 

Sincerely, 
HENRY B. GONZALEZ, 
Chairman, 
OFFICE OF THE 
ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, DC, September 26, 1990. 

Hon. HENRY B. GONZALEZ, 

Chairman, Committee on Banking, Finance, 
and Urban Affairs, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: The purpose of this 
letter is to express my profound disappoint- 
ment in your decision to ignore the strong 
objections of this Department in the Banca 
Nazionale del Lavoro (BNL) matter. I am 
similarly distressed by your refusal last 
evening to discuss the matter with me. 

Your intention to schedule a hearing for 
October 9th on the investigation of unau- 
thorized loans to Iraq by BNL and the re- 
quest to interview both the Assistant United 
States Attorney and the government wit- 
nesses in the case raises the prospect that 
culpable parties will elude prosecution. Your 
staff is fully aware of the existence of our 
ongoing criminal investigation and the like- 
ly impact that these actions will produce on 
our efforts. 

As you should be aware, this is a sensitive 
case with national security concerns. The 
United States Attorney in Atlanta advises 
me that both witness security and the will- 
ingness of witnesses to continue to cooperate 
with the investigation and prosecutions will 
be jeopardized by your Congressional staff 
interviews and hearing. 

Mr. Chairman, a decision to proceed with 
these interviews and the hearing at this time 
significantly diminishes the Department's 
ability to successfully prosecute this matter. 
Accordingly, we again request that your 
staff work with the Department to find al- 
ternatives that allow both the legislative 
and the law enforcement processes to func- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 
DICK THORNBURG, 
Attorney General. 
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COMMITTEE ON BANKING, 
FINANCE AND URBAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, DC, October 1, 1991. 

Gen. BRENT ScowcroFrt, USAF, (Ret.), 

Assistant to the President for National Security, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR GENERAL SCOWCROFT: On November 5, 
1990, the President signed into law the “Iraq 
Sanctions Act of 1990,“ as part of Public law 
101-513. The Iraq Sanctions Act contained a 
provision requiring the President to conduct 
a study and report on the sale, export, and 
third party transfer or development of nu- 
clear, biological, chemical and ballistic mis- 
sile technology to or with Iraq. I understand 
that a finished report is now available and I 
would like to obtain a copy of the classified 
and unclassified versions of the report. 

This report will be helpful in completing 
the Committee’s investigation of the over $4 
billion in unauthorized loans to Iraq granted 
by the Atlanta agency of Banca Nazionale 
del Lavoro (BNL). 

Thank you for your time and consideration 
of this request. I look forward to receiving 
the classified and unclassified versions of 
this report. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
HENRY B. GONZALEZ, 
Chairman. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, November 1, 1991. 

Hon. HENRY B. GONZALEZ, 

Chairman, Committee on Banking, Finance and 
Urban Affairs, House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR, CHAIRMAN: Thank you for your 
letter of October 1, 1991, regarding the Presi- 
dent's report to the Congress on the inter- 
national export to Iraq of nuclear, biologi- 
cal, chemical, and ballistic missile tech- 
nology, submitted last month to Congress 
under P.L. 101-513. 

While the normal procedure would be for 
you to obtain these reports from the cog- 
nizant Committee chairs, as a courtesy we 
will transmit a copy of the report to facili- 
tate your investigation. As most of the re- 
port is classified, please have your staff con- 
tact Nancy Menan of my staff to make the 
appropriate arrangements for the transmit- 
tal of the report. 

Sincerely, 
Brent Scowcroft. 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING, 
FINANCE AND URBAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, DC, January 31, 1992. 

Hon, GEORGE BUSH, 

The President of the United States, 

Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: On November 5, 1990, 
you signed into law the Iraq Sanctions Act 
of 1990 as part of Public Law 101-513. The 
Iraq Sanctions Act contained a provision re- 
quiring you to conduct a study and report on 
the sale, export, and third party transfer or 
development of nuclear, biological, chemical 
and ballistic missile technology to or with 
Iraq. Pursuant to that Act, you issued a re- 
port to Congress in the Fall of 1991 conclud- 
ing that U.S. firms did not contribute di- 
rectly to Iraq's conventional and nonconven- 
tional weapons capabilities. The report to 
Congress is clearly inaccurate. In fact, nu- 
merous U.S. companies provided critical sup- 
port to Iraqi weapons programs, including 
missiles. 

Over the past year, the Committee on 
Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs has been 
conducting an extensive investigation of the 
activities of the Atlanta branch of the Ital- 
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ian government-owned Banca Nazionale del 
Lavoro (BNL). The Atlanta branch of BNL 
loaned over $2 billion to an Iraqi military 
technology procurement network that was 
operating in the U.S. and Europe. The Com- 
mittee has clear evidence showing that doz- 
ens of U.S. firms played a critical role in 
Iraqi weapons programs. The Committee has 
learned that responsible agencies have not 
thoroughly reviewed thousands of relevant 
documents because of inadequate resources. 

For example, documents I am transmitting 
with this letter indicate that numerous 
BNL-financed U.S. firms were directly in- 
volved in the development of a ballistic mis- 
sile known as the Condor II. The code name 
that the Iraqi government assigned to the 
Condor II missile program was Project 395.“ 
The Committee has evidence revealing that 
over a dozen U.S. firms were directly in- 
volved in Project 395. The equipment and 
technology supplied by U.S. firms involved 
in Project 395 were used to construct part of 
the infrastructure (e.g. buildings, utilities, 
fortifications, etc.) necessary for Iraq to 
mass produce the Condor II missile. 

The Committee also has evidence indicat- 
ing that U.S. firms were involved in several 
other Iraqi missile programs code named 
Project 144 and Project 1728. These programs 
both involved the production of a modified 
Scud missile. Several U.S. companies sup- 
plied materials for these projects These are 
the same Scud missiles used during the Gulf 
War to attack both American troops sta- 
tioned in Saudi Arabia and civilians living in 
Israel. 

The Iraqi organization responsible for 
Project 395 and the Scud modification 
projects is called the Technical Corps for 
Special Projects (TECO). The Commerce De- 
partment approved numerous export licenses 
for U.S. and foreign firms even though TECO 
was listed as the end-user. Moreover, these 
licenses were issued despite the fact that the 
Commerce and State Departments had ample 
knowledge of TECO and its activities at the 
time these licenses were approved. The Com- 
mittee has grave concerns about the export 
licensing process and is investigating how 
the Commerce Department could have ap- 
proved such licenses to Iraq. 

Various agencies within the Administra- 
tion unfortunately have hampered the Com- 
mittee’s investigation of BNL and its role in 
funding Iraqi weapons of mass destruction. 
On November 13, 1991, I wrote to the Sec- 
retary of State, the Honorable James Baker, 
asking him to provide the Committee with 
information on American companies in- 
volved in Iraqi weapons programs which was 
compiled by the United Nations (U.N.) and 
the International Atomic Energy Agency 
(IAEA) after the cease fire with Iraq. To 
date, the Secretary of State has refused to 
supply the Committee with this data. In 
fact, Secretary Baker has refused to ask 
these organizations for this information. 

In addition, the Iraqi technology procure- 
ment network in the United States has not 
been fully identified by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. At least one U.S. company, Tigris 
Trading, Inc., located in Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, is owned by an Iraqi national, Safa 
Al-Habobi, who has been indicted for his role 
in financing the Iraqi war machine with the 
use of BNL loans. It is common knowledge 
that Al-Habobi was a major figure in the 
Iraqi military technology procurement net- 
work. 

The Committee also has evidence indicat- 
ing that there may be at least a half dozen 
additional Iraqi-controlled companies that 
have not been properly identified. These 
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companies may still be operating as part of 

the secret Iraqi procurement network. At a 

minimum, these companies either wittingly, 

or unwittingly, offered the Iraqi government 
an ownership interest in their business. 

Mr. President, in light of the findings of 
the Banking Committee, and the ever grow- 
ing threat of countries like Iraq who are 
seeking to covertly develop weapons of mass 
destruction, I trust that you will do every- 
thing within your power to learn the full 
truth about the U.S. role in helping Iraq de- 
velop conventional and nonconventional 
weapons capability. The American people 
have a right to know the truth. 

I also respectfully request that you in- 
struct the appropriate agencies to be forth- 
coming in assisting the Committee with its 
investigation. 

I feel certain that you will want to submit 
a new report to Congress that reflects the 
true role played by U.S. companies and Fed- 
eral agencies in permitting the transfer of 
technology and know-how to Saddam Hus- 
sein's war machine. 

Thank you for your time and consider- 
ation. I look forward to working with you to 
curb the international proliferation of tech- 
nology and know-how necessary to build 
weapons of mass destruction. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
HENRY B. GONZALEZ, 
Chairman, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, DC, March 20, 1992. 

Hon. HENRY B. GONZALEZ, 

Chairman, Committee on Banking, Finance, 
and Urban Affairs, House of Representa- 
tives. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in re- 
sponse to your letter to the President of Jan- 
uary 31, 1992 outlining the Banking Commit- 
tee’s investigation of the activities of the 
Atlanta branch of Banco Nazionale del 
Lavoro with respect to Iraq. 

The Department of State has been very 
concerned that goods and services of Western 
companies may have been used in Iraqi pro- 
duction of weapons of mass destruction 
(WMD). Following an interim reply on De- 
cember 11, 1991 to your letter of November 
13, 1991, the State Department notified you 
on February 5 that it had requested from the 
UN Special Commission on Iraq (UNSCOM) 
and the International Atomic Energy Agen- 
cy (IAEA) the lists of U.S. company names 
they compiled from their inspection activi- 
ties in Iraq. 

On February 26, 1992, the Department of 
State transmitted to you a confidential pre- 
liminary list of U.S. company names re- 
leased by UNSCOM. We assured you then 
that as more comprehensive lists are re- 
ceived they would be forwarded to the Com- 
mittee. As we informed you earlier, the 
IAEA has no list of U.S. company names be- 
yond the one name they released (along with 
12 foreign company names) in December. 

I want to emphasize that a company’s in- 
clusion on the list provided by UNSCOM does 
not imply that it conducted illegal trade in 
support of Iraq. Such judgments can only be 
reached following thorough investigations 
conducted by appropriate agencies. 

The State Department has also shared the 
UNSCOM list of names with the Depart- 
ments of Justice and Commerce and the U.S. 
Customs Service, who may conduct such in- 
vestigations as they deem appropriate into 
the possibilities of U.S. companies conduct- 
ing illegal trade in support of Iraq. The U.S. 
government would, of course, seek, if war- 
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ranted, to prosecute any such companies or 
individuals. 
Sincerely, 
JANET G. MULLINS, 
Assistant Secretary, Legislative Affairs. 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING, 
FINANCE AND URBAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, DC, April 16, 1992. 
STEPHEN I. DANZANSKY, 
Chief of Staff/Counsellor to the Secretary, De- 
partment of Education, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. DANZANSKY: The Committee on 
Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs will 
hold a hearing on the National Advisory 
Council on International Monetary and Fi- 
nancial Policy (NAC) and its role in approv- 
ing the $1 billion FY 1990 U.S. Department of 
Agriculture (USDA) Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration (CCC) program for Iraq. 

As the former Director, Office of Cabinet 
Affairs, and as a former Deputy Assistant to 
the President, the Committee respectfully 
requests that you testify at this hearing on 
May 21, 1992, at 9:30 a.m. in Room 2128, Ray- 
burn House Office Building. 

The Committee would like you to address 
the following questions in your written testi- 
mony: 

1. Please explain why the White House was 
involved in the NAC’s consideration of the $1 
billion FY 1990 CCC program for Iraq. 

2. Pursuant to what authority did the 
White House become involved in the decision 
to grant Iraq $1 billion in CCC credits for FY 
1990? 

3. Please explain the White House’s role in 
the USDA's internal consideration of the FY 
1990 CCC program for Iraq. 

4. How did foreign policy concerns affect 
the White House’s position concerning the 
FY 1990 CCC program for Iraq? 

5. Please explain how Iraq’s creditworthi- 
ness and human rights record affected the 
White House's position concerning the FY 
1990 CCC program for Iraq. 

6. What influence did the BNL scandal have 
on the White House's position concerning the 
FY 1990 $1 billion CCC program for Iraq? 

Please feel free to submit any further com- 
ments that you may have on the above top- 
ics. Banking Committee rules require that 
your written testimony be made available to 
Members of the Committee twenty-four 
hours in advance of a hearing. Accordingly, 
please deliver 200 copies of your written tes- 
timony to Room 2129 Rayburn House Office 
Building by 9:30 a.m., May 20, 1992. 

Thank you for your time and consideration 
of this request. The Committee looks for- 
ward to your testimony. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
HENRY B. GONZALEZ, 
Chairman. 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING, 
FINANCE AND URBAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, DC, April 29, 1992. 
Gen. BRENT SCOWCROFT, USAF (Ret.), 
Assistant to the President for National Security 
Affairs, National Security Council, Wash- 
ington, DC. 

DEAR GENERAL SCOWCROFT: The Committee 
on Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs is 
conducting an investigation of the Atlanta 
branch of Banca Nazionale del Lavoro (BNL) 
and its role in funding Iraq’s acquisition of 
weapons of mass destruction. The Committee 
respectfully asks for your assistance with 
this investigation. 

Specifically, the Committee is investigat- 
ing BNL’s role in funding the Iraq-related ac- 
tivities of Mr. Carlos Cardoen and Mr. Gerald 
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Bull and their associated companies. Accord- 
ingly, please provide the Committee with all 
information in the possession of the National 
Security Council concerning Mr. Cardoen, 
Mr. Bull and their associated companies. 

Please have your staff contact Mr. Dennis 
Kane or Mr. Abiud Amaro, of my staff, to 
discuss this request. They can be reached 
during business hours at (202) 225-4247. 

Thank you for your time and consider- 
ation. The Committee looks forward to your 
cooperation. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
HENRY B. GONZALEZ, 
Chairman. 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING, 
FINANCE AND URBAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, DC, April 29, 1992. 
Hon. GEORGE BUSH, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: The Committee on 
Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs is con- 
ducting an investigation of over $4 billion in 
unauthorized loans to Iraq granted by the 
Atlanta office of the Banca Nazionale del 
Lavoro (BNL). The Committee respectfully 
asks for your assistance with this investiga- 
tion. 

During its BNL investigation, the Commit- 
tee has obtained documents indicating that 
various White House and National Security 
Counsel staff including National Security 
Advisor, General Brent Scowcroft; Mr. C. 
Boyden Gray, Counsel to the President; Mr. 
John P. Schmitz, Deputy Counsel to the 
President; Mr. Richard N. Haass, Senior Di- 
rector, North East and South Asian Affairs, 
NSC; Mr. Clayton Yeutter, Special Assistant 
to the President; Mr. Stephen I. Danzansky, 
Director, Office of Cabinet Affairs; Mr. C. 
Nicholas Rostow, Legal Advisor, NSC; Ms. 
Sandra Charles, Director, North East and 
South Asian Affairs, NSC; Ms. Edith E. Holi- 
day, Secretary of the Cabinet; and Mr. Timo- 
thy E. Deal, Senior Director, International 
Economic Affairs were involved in the deci- 
sion to grant $1 billion in Commodity Credit 
Corporation (CCC) credits to Iraq for FY 1990 
andor the handling of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture’s (USDA's) administrative re- 
view of the CCC program and BNL loans to 
Iraq 


The Committee would like to better under- 
stand the role the White House and NSC 
played in the USDA administrative review of 
the BNL scandal and the decision to approve 
CCC credits for Iraq. 

Accordingly, the Committee respec- 
tively requests the following: 

1. All documents in the possession of the 
White House and NSC, including memoran- 
dums, letters, cable traffic, telexes, fac- 
similes, computer print-outs, executive 
agency documents, classified documents, 
etc., related to the USDA's administrative 
review of BNL loans to Iraq; 

2. All documents in the possession of the 
White House and NSC, including memoran- 
dums, letters, cable traffic, telexes, fac- 
similes, executive agency documents, com- 
puter print-outs, classified documents, etc., 
related to the $1 billion FY 1990 CCC program 
for Iraq; 

3. All documents in the possession of the 
White House and NSC, including memoran- 
dums, letters, cable traffic, telexes, fac- 
similes, executive agency documents, com- 
puter print-outs, classified documents, etc., 
related to BNL. 

In addition, the Banking Committee would 
appreciate your assistance in making certain 
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of the above named individuals, currently 

with the White House and NSC staffs, avail- 

able for interview by Committee investiga- 
tors. 

Thank you for your time and consideration 
of this request. The Committee looks for- 
ward to your cooperation. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
HENRY B. GONZALEZ, 
Chairman. 
WASHINGTON, DC, April 30, 1992. 

Hon. HENRY B. GONZALEZ, 

Chairman, Committee on Banking, Finance and 
Urban Affairs, House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN; This will acknowl- 
edge receipt of your letter dated April 16, 
1992, requesting that I testify before the 
Committee on May 21, 1992, concerning the 
National Advisory Council on International 
Monetary and Financial Policy and its role 
in approving a FY 1990 USDA Commodity 
Credit Corporation program for Iraq. 

Despite my somewhat limited knowledge 
of and involvement in this matter, I am 
obliged to consult with White House officials 
concerning my appearance before your com- 
mittee because the events to which your let- 
ter referred occurred while I was serving as 
a member of the White House staff as a com- 
missioned officer and Deputy Assistant to 
the President. 

Immediately upon receipt thereof, I for- 
warded a copy of your letter-request to the 
White House, and I expect that the appro- 
priate office will soon be in touch with you 
or your staff. 

Respectfully, 
STEPHEN I. DANZANSKY. 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING, 
FINANCE AND URBAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, DC, May 1, 1992. 

Mr. RICHARD N. HAASS, 

Senior Director for Near East and South Asian 
Affairs, National Security Council, Wash- 
ington, DC. 

DEAR MR. HAAss: The Committee on Bank- 
ing, Finance and Urban Affairs will hold a 
hearing on the National Advisory Council on 
International Monetary and Financial Pol- 
icy (NAC) and its role in approving the FY 
1990 $1 billion U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture (USDA) Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion (CCC) program for Iraq. 

The Committee has documents showing 
that the Near East and South Asian Affairs 
section of the National Security Council 
(NSC) was involved in the decision to ap- 
prove the FY 1990 $1 billion CCC program for 
Iraq as well as the Department of Agri- 
culture’s administrative review of the BNL 
scandal. The Committee respectfully re- 
quests that you testify regarding these top- 
ics on May 21, 1992, at 9:30 a.m. in Room 2128, 
Rayburn House Office Building. 

The Committee would like you to address 
the following questions in your written testi- 
mony: 

1. Under what authority did the NSC staff 
become involved in the decision to grant 
CCC credits to Iraq? 

2. Under what authority did the NSC staff 
become involved in the decision to grant 
CCC credits to Iraq? 

3. Please explain the NSC’s rationale for 
supporting a $1 billion FY 1990 CCC program 
for Iraq. 

4. What role did National Security Direc- 
tive 26 (NSD-26) play in the NSC’s decision 
to support the FY 1990 CCC program for Iraq? 

5. How did creditworthiness concerns affect 
the NSC’s decision to support the FY 1990 
CCC program for Iraq? 
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6. How did Iraq's human rights record af- 
fect the NSC’s decision to support the FY 
1990 CCC program for Iraq? 

7. What influence did the Banca Nazionale 
del Lavoro (BNL) scandal have on the NSC’s 
position related to the FY 1990 CCC program 
for Iraq? 

8. Please explain the NSC’s involvement in 
the USDA administrative review of the BNL 
scandal. 

Please feel free to add any additional com- 
ments that you may have on the above top- 
ics. 

Banking Committee rules require your 
written testimony to be made available to 
Members of the Committee twenty-four 
hours in advance of a hearing. Accordingly, 
please deliver 200 copies of your written tes- 
timony to Room 2129, Rayburn House Office 
Building by 9:30 a.m., May 20, 1992. 

Thank you for your time and consideration 
of this request. The Committee looks for- 
ward to your testimony. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
HENRY B. GONZALEZ, 
Chairman. 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING, 
FINANCE AND URBAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, DC, May 4, 1992. 

Hon. C. NICHOLAS RosTow, 

Special Assistant to the President, National Se- 
curity Affairs, National Security Council, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. Rosrow: The Committee on 
Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs will 
hold a hearing on the need for and function 
of the lawyers group established by the 
White House related to the congressional in- 
vestigations of pre-invasion Iraq policy. As a 
member of that group (see attached memo), 
you are invited to testify on May 29, 1992, at 
9:30 a.m. in Room 2128, Rayburn House Office 
Building. 

Please address the following questions in 
your testimony. 

1. Why did the NSC join this group? Who at 
the NSC authorized such participation? 

2. Please provide a list of all meetings held 
by the lawyers group referred to in the at- 
tached April 8, 1991 National Security Coun- 
cil (NSC) memo that you or any NSC rep- 
resentative attended. Please include the 
topic on each meeting and those persons at- 
tending each meeting. In addition, please 
provide the Committee with all notes, mem- 
orandums, meeting minutes, letters, etc., 
originated as a result of each meeting. 

3. Has the NSC ever received any commu- 
nication from the White House, the State 
Department, or any other department asking 
the NSC to withhold information from Con- 
gressional Committees investigating the Ad- 
ministration's Iraq policy? If so, please ex- 
plain and provide documents, if available. 

4. Did the State Department or White 
House ever review and/or clear information 
that was submitted by the NSC to Congres- 
sional Committees in response to informa- 
tion requests concerning Iraq or BNL? Please 
explain. 

Banking Committee rules require your 
written testimony to be made available to 
Members of the Committee forty-eight hours 
in advance of a hearing. Accordingly, please 
deliver 200 copies of your written testimony 
to Room 2129, Rayburn House Office Building 
by 9:30 a.m., May 27, 1992. 

Thank you for your time and consideration 
of this request. The Committee looks for- 
ward to your testimony. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
HENRY B. GONZALEZ, 
Chairman, 


May 18, 1992 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING, 
FINANCE AND URBAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, DC, May 4, 1992. 

Hon. C. BOYDEN GRAY, 

Counsel to the President, Executive Office of the 
President, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. GRAY: The Committee on Bank- 
ing, Finance and Urban Affairs will hold a 
hearing on the need for and function of the 
lawyers group established by the White 
House related to the congressional investiga- 
tions of pre-invasion Iraq policy. As a mem- 
ber of that group (see attached memo), you 
are invited to testify on May 29, 1992, at 9:30 
a.m. in Room 2128, Rayburn House Office 
Building. 

Please address the following questions in 
your testimony: 

1. Why did the Executive Office of the 
President join this group? Who at the Execu- 
tive Office of the President authorized such 
participation? 

2. Please provide a list of all meetings held 
by the lawyers group referred to in the at- 
tached April 8, 1991 National Security Coun- 
cil (NSC) memo that you or any Executive 
Office of the President representative at- 
tended. Please include the topic of each 
meeting and those persons attending each 
meeting. In addition, please provide the 
Committee with all notes, memorandums, 
meeting minutes, letters, etc., originated as 
a result of each meeting. 

3. Has the Executive Office of the President 
ever received any communication from the 
White House, the State Department, the NSC 
or any other department asking the Execu- 
tive Office of the President to withhold in- 
formation from Congressional Committees 
investigating the Administration’s Iraq pol- 
icy? If so, please explain and provide docu- 
ments, if available. 

4. Did the State Department, White House 
or NSC ever review andor clear information 
that was submitted by the Executive Office 
of the President to Congressional Commit- 
tees in response to information requests con- 
cerning Iraq or BNL? Please explain. 

Banking Committee rules require your 
written testimony to be made available to 
Members of the Committee forty-eight hours 
in advance of a hearing. Accordingly, please 
deliver 200 copies of your written testimony 
to Room 2129, Rayburn House Office Building 
by 9:30 a.m., May 27, 1992. 

Thank you for your time and consideration 
of this request. The Committee looks for- 
ward to your testimony. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
HENRY B. GONZALEZ, 
Chairman. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, DC, May 4, 1992. 

Hon. HENRY B. GONZALEZ, 

Chairman, Committee on Banking, Finance and 
Urban Affairs, House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: I am writing in con- 
nection with your recent letter to Stephen 
Danzansky, Chief of Staff to the Secretary of 
Education, requesting that he testify before 
your committee on May 21, 1992. 

In your letter, you request that Mr. 
Danzansky testify about matters occurring 
during his tenure as Deputy Assistant to the 
President and Director of the Office of Cabi- 
net Affairs. Due to longstanding tradition, 
and in accordance with the doctrine of sepa- 
ration of powers, members of the President's 
personal staff, who participate in the delib- 
erative process through which Executive pol- 
icy is developed, traditionally have not testi- 
fied before Congress. 
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Thank you for your understanding in this 
matter. 

With best regards, 

Sincerely, 
NICHOLAS E. CALIO, 
Assistant to the President 
for Legislative Affairs. 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING, 
FINANCE AND URBAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, DC, May 15, 1992. 
Mr. STEPHEN I. DANZANSKY, 
Chief of Staff/Counselor to the Secretary, De- 
partment of Education, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. DANZANSKY: I am in receipt of 
your letter of April 30, 1992 and the White 
House letter of May 4, 1992 related to the 
Banking Committee’s request that you tes- 
tify at a hearing on May 21, 1992. I am writ- 
ing to inform you that the Banking Commit- 
tee expects you to appear at the May 21 hear- 
ing. 

The purpose of the May 21, 1992 hearing is 
to determine the role that various persons in 
the executive branch played in the decision 
to approve the $1 billion FY 1990 Commodity 
Credit Corporation (CCC) program for Iraq. 
The Banking Committee has obtained nu- 
merous documents indicating that you were 
involved in the Department of Agriculture’s 
(USDA) decision to approve the $1 billion FY 
1990 CCC program for Iraq. Now that Iraq has 
defaulted on its CCC debts, the decision to 
approve the FY 1990 CCC program for Iraq 
will cost U.S. taxpayers approximately $500 
million. 

The fact that the President’s personal staff 
was directly involved in making program de- 
cisions at an executive branch agency raises 
a myriad of policy questions. For example, 
was pressure inappropriately applied on the 
USDA by you or others acting in the name of 
the President in order to win approval for 
the CCC program for Iraq? These and other 
questions will be addressed at the May 21, 
1992 hearing. 

The May 4, 1992 White House letter states 
that longstanding tradition and the doctrine 
of separation of powers have traditionally 
precluded persons such as yourself, a former 
Deputy Assistant to the President and Direc- 
tor of the Office of Cabinet Affairs, from tes- 
tifying before the Congress. These attempts 
to block our inquiry by raising a form of ex- 
ecutive privilege does not absolve you from 
your responsibility to testify before the 
Banking Committee. 

There is ample precedent of Congressional 
rejection of a claim of executive privilege re- 
sulting in the testimony of a White House 
aide before Congress. In April of 1972, Peter 
M. Flanigan, a Presidential assistant, testi- 
fied before the Senate Judiciary Committee 
related to the ITT antitrust scandal. His ap- 
pearance was required by the Committee in 
spite of claims of executive privilege raised 
on Mr. Flanigan's behalf by Presidential 
counsel, John W. Dean III. More recently, 
Robert McFarlane testified before the House 
Intelligence Committee in 1985 regarding the 
Administration’s violations of the Boland 
amendment. Mr. McFarlane’s claim of execu- 
tive privilege also was rejected by the Com- 
mittee. 

Clearly the White House attempt to block 
your appearance before the Banking Com- 
mittee is an effort to conceal from the Amer- 
ican public the Administration's faulty pol- 
icy towards Iraq. Spurious claims of execu- 
tive privilege should not deny the American 
people a public examination of that failed 
and tragic policy. 

Accordingly, the Banking Committee in- 
sists that you appear at the May 21, 1992 
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hearing on the USDA's decision to approve 
the $1 billion FY 1990 CCC program for Iraq. 
Your input is essential in order to under- 
stand the U.S. policy towards Iraq and the 
reasons behind the Administration's decision 
to approve the FY 1990 CCC program for Iraq. 
Sincerely, 
HENRY B. GONZALEZ, 
Chairman. 
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SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming) to 
revise and extend their remarks and in- 
clude extraneous material:) 

Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming, for 5 min- 
utes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GONZALEZ) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. ANNUNZIO, for 5 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming) and 
to include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GONZALEZ) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. ANDERSON in 10 instances. 

Mr. GONZALEZ in 10 instances. 

Mr. BROWN in 10 instances. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO in six instances. 

Mr. KANJORSKI. 

Mr. VENTO. 

Mr. LAFALCE. 

Mr, TRAFICANT. 

Mr. ASPIN. 

Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA in five instances. 


> 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 1 o’clock and 10 minutes p.m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, May 19, 1992, at 12 noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

3524. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to amend the Rural Electrification 
Act of 1936; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

3525. A letter from the Acting General 
Counsel, Department of Defense, transmit- 
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ting a draft of proposed legislation to amend 
title 10, United States Code, to modify the 
reenlistment eligibility of certain former Re- 
serve officers; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

3526. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of State for Legislative Affairs, transmitting 
notification of a proposed technical assist- 
ance agreement between Nikon Precision, 
Inc., of California and Nikon Corp. of Japan 
(Transmittal No. OTC-14-92), pursuant to 22 
U.S.C. 2776(d); to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

3527. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of State for Legislative Affairs, transmitting 
notification of a proposed authorization for 
the export of certain defense equipment and 
a proposed manufacturing license agree- 
ment, both with Taiwan, pursuant to 22 
U.S.C. 2776(c) and 2776(d); to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

3528. A letter from the Acting Director, De- 
fense Security Assistance Agency, transmit- 
ting notification of intent to exercise au- 
thority under section 506(b)(2) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, in order 
to provide military assistance to Turkey, 
pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 2318(b)(2); to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

3529. A letter from the Acting Director, De- 
fense Security Assistance Agency, transmit- 
ting the Department of the Army's proposed 
lease of defense articles to Canada (Trans- 
mittal No. 12-92), pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 
2796a(a); to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

3530. A letter from the Acting Director, De- 
fense Security Assistance Agency, transmit- 
ting the Department of the Navy’s proposed 
lease of defense articles to the Dominican 
Republic (Transmittal No. 13-92), pursuant 
to 22 U.S.C. 2796a(a); to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

3531. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on the status of efforts to obtain compliance 
by Iraq with the resolutions adopted by the 
U.N. Security Council, pursuant to Public 
Law 102-1, section 3 (105 Stat. 4) (H. Doc. No. 
102-335); to the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
and ordered to be printed. 

3532. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of State for Legislative Affairs, transmitting 
copies of the original report of political con- 
tributions of Alexander Fletcher Watson, of 
Massachusetts, to be Ambassador to the Re- 
public of Brazil; of William Graham Walker, 
of California, to be Ambassador to Argen- 
tina, and members of their families, pursu- 
ant to 22 U.S.C. 3944(b)(2); to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

3533. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of State for Legislative Affairs, transmitting 
copies of the original report of political con- 
tributions of Marilyn McAfee, of Florida, to 
be Ambassador to the Republic of Guate- 
mala; of David J. Dunford, of Arizona, to be 
Ambassador to the Sultanate of Oman; of 
Robert F. Goodwin, of Maryland, to be Am- 
bassador to New Zealand and to service con- 
currently as Ambassador to Western Samoa, 
and members of their families, pursuant to 
22 U.S.C. 3944(b)(2); to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

$534. A letter from the Agency FOI Officer, 
Environmental! Protection Agency, transmit- 
ting a report of activities under the Freedom 
of Information Act for calendar year 1991, 
pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 552(d); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

3535. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Management and Budget, transmitting the 
annual report on the financial management 
by State and local governments of Federal 
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financial assistance programs for the period 
ending January 31. 1992, pursuant to 31 
U.S.C. 7507(b); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

3536. A letter from the Secretary, Smithso- 
nian Institution, transmitting a copy of the 
semiannual report on activities of the in- 
spector general for the period October 1, 1991, 
through March 31, 1992, pursuant to Public 
Law 95-452, section 5(b) (102 Stat. 2526); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

3537. A letter from the Chairman, Advisory 
Council on Historic Preservation, transmit- 
ting a copy of the 1991 activities report to 
the President and Congress, pursuant to 16 
U.S.C. 470(b); to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

3538. A letter from the Director, Adminis- 
trative Office of the U.S. Courts, transmit- 
ting the 1991 annual report of the Director of 
the Administrative Office of the U.S. Courts 
together with the March and September pro- 
ceedings of the Judicial Conference of the 
United States held during 1991, pursuant to 
28 U.S.C. 604(a)(4), (h)(2), 2412(d)(5); 28 U.S.C. 
331; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


{Omitted from the Record of May 14, 1992] 

Mr. GONZALEZ: Committee on Banking, 
Finance and Urban Affairs. H.R. 4073. A bill 
to provide necessary emergency community 
development and housing assistance to stim- 
ulate economic growth in the United States, 
and for other purposes; with an amendment 
(Rept. 102-524). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 


[Submitted May 18, 1992] 


Mr. WAXMAN: Committee of Conference. 
Conference report on H.R. 2507 (Rept. 102- 
525). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BENNETT: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 4880. A bill to reduce the stockpile 
requirement for, and authorize the disposal 
of, cobalt from the National Defense Stock- 
pile. (Rept. 102-526). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


SUBSEQUENT ACTION ON A RE- 
PORTED BILL SEQUENTIALLY RE- 
FERRED 


Under clause 5 of rule X the following 
action was taken by the Speaker: 


(Submitted May 15, 1992] 

The Committees on Government Oper- 
ations and Rules discharged from further 
consideration of H.R. 3304; H.R. 3304 referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


——— 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 4 
of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. LAFALCE: 

H.R. 5191. A bill to encourage private con- 
cerns to provide equity capital to small busi- 
ness concerns, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Small Business. 
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By Mr. MONTGOMERY (for himself, 
Mr. STUMP, and Mr. HAMMER- 


SCHMIDT): 

H.R. 5192. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to make improvements to vet- 
erans health programs; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. MONTGOMERY (for himself, 
Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT, and Mr. 
STUMP): 

H.R. 5193. A bill to improve the delivery of 
health-care services to eligible veterans and 
to clarify the authority of the Secretary of 
Veterans Affairs; jointly, to the Committees 
on Veterans’ Affairs and Armed Services. 

By Mr. MARTINEZ (for himself and 
Mr. FoRD of Michigan): 

H.R. 5194. A bill to amend the Juvenile Jus- 
tice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 
to authorize appropriations for fiscal years 
1993, 1994, 1995, and 1996, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. HORTON: 

H.R. 5195. A bill relating to the tariff treat- 
ment of electric toothbrushes and parts 
thereof; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MURTHA: 

H.R. 5196. A bill to extend the influenza 
vaccination demonstration project currently 
conducted under the Medicare Program, to 
establish a program to award grants for hos- 
pital-based influenza vaccine delivery pro- 
grams, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Commerce. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 

432. The SPEAKER presented a memorial 
of the Senate of the State of Connecticut, 
relative to the accounting of all POW/MIAs 
from the war in Indochina; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII. 

Mr. DAVIS introduced a bill (H.R. 5197) to 
clear certain impediments to the licensing of 
a vessel for employment in the coastwise 
trade and fisheries of the United States; 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, sponsors 
were added to Public bills and resolu- 
tions as follows: 

H.R. 1414: Mr WILLIAMS. 

H.R. 2410: Mr. HUCKABY and Mr. HAYES of 
Louisiana. 

H.R. 3441: Mr. CAMPBELL of California. 

H.R. 3442; Mr. CAMPBELL of California. 

H.R. 3943: Mr. SWETT, Mr. PETRI, and Mr. 
BURTON of Indiana. 

H.R. 4022: Mr. LEHMAN of Florida, Mr. 
BLACKWELL, Mr. COLORADO, Mr. MARTINEZ, 
Mr. STOKES, Ms. NORTON, Mrs. KENNELLY, 
Mrs. BOXER, and Mr. ALEXANDER. 

H.R. 4104: Mr. FRANKS of Connecticut. 

H.R. 4222: Mr. TORRES, Mrs. MEYERS of 
Kansas, Mr. BROWN, and Mr. GUARINI. 

H.R. 4507: Mr. LEWIS of California, Mr. DOR- 
NAN of California, Mr. GREEN of New York, 
Mr. CHANDLER, Mr. PAXON, and Mr. GEREN of 
Texas. 

H.R. 4599: Mr. LEHMAN of Florida, Ms. NOR- 
TON, Mr. LEWIS of Florida, Mr. ATKINS, and 
Mr. NEAL of Massachusetts. 
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H.R. 4754: Mr. INHOFE. PRICE, Ms. NORTON, Ms. SNOWE, Mrs. PATTER- H.J. Res. 426: Mr. DEFAZIO, Mr. WOLF, Mr. 
H. R. 4924: Mr. MARTINEZ. SON, Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA, Mr. EMERSON, Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, Mr. SERRANO, and Ms. 
H.R. 4944: Mr. FIELDS. SAXTON, Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, Mr. ROGERS, NORTON. 

H.R. 5152: Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. MONTGOMERY, Ms. DELAURO, Mr. SIKOR- 


H. J. Res. 159: Mr. MINETA and Mr. LEACH. SKI, Mr. Lewis of Georgia, Mr. JENKINS, Ms. H. Res. 323: Mr. BRUCE. 
H. J. Res. 393: Mr. GORDON, Mr. UPTON, Mr. HORN, Mr. WELDON, Mr. ESPY, Mr. MOAKLEY, H. Res. 361: Mr. MOORHEAD. 
SWETT, Mr. ALLEN, Mr. SUNDQUIST, Mr. Mr. BATEMAN, Mr. CARR, and Mr. FAWELL. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


May 18, 1992 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


A TRIBUTE TO DR. S. CHARLES 
SCHULZ 


HON. LOUIS STOKES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 18, 1992 


Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
salute Dr. S. Charles Schulz for his research 
in the area of adolescent psychiatry. Dr. 
Schulz has been recognized throughout the 
medical profession as a pioneer in adolescent 
psychiatry specifically in the area of psychosis, 
manic depressive illnesses and schizophrenia. 

Dr. Schulz, who serves as chairman of the 
department of psychiatry at Case Western Re- 
serve University, began his research career as 
a Clinical associate in the National Institute of 
Mental Health [NIMH] intramural program. It 
was through the experience gained from the 
NIMH program, which allowed Dr. Schulz to 
thrust forward successfully into the medical re- 
search arena. 

Mr. Speaker, NIMH has the finest intramural 
brain research program in the world. In addi- 
tion, NIMH funds an extensive range of both 
biomedical and behavioral research activities 
related to the prevention and treatment of 
mental illnesses through grant and contracts 
made to professionals affiliated with hospitals, 
academic and research institutions. 

Mr. Speaker, as a member of the Labor- 
HHS-Education Subcommittee on House Ap- 
propriations, | applaud with pride Dr. Schulz’ 
research on schizophrenia. As a recipient of 
the Stanley Foundation Award and the 1989 
Public Health Service Medal of Commenda- 
tion, Dr. Schulz is indeed worthy of this praise. 

Conducting research as chairman is only 
one of Dr. Schulz’ many fulfilling duties. He 
also works closely with the Metropolitan 
Cleveland Alliance for the Mentally Ill, whose 
goal is to fight to overcome the mental illness 
stigma and to promote adequate funding for 
services. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time, | would like to 
share with you a column from the “Spotlight” 
section of The Decade of the Brain where Dr. 
Schulz spoke about teenagers with schizo- 
phrenia: 

STANLEY FOUNDATION AWARD WINNER 
EXAMINES TEENAGERS WITH SCHIZOPHRENIA 
(By Dr. S. Charles Schulz) 

In 1980, initial reports of enlarged ventri- 
cles measured on computerized tomography 
(CT) scans focused attention on schizophre- 
nia as a brain disease. The exciting early 
work of Tim Crow, Daniel Weinberger, and 
Nancy Andreasen demonstrated that ven- 
tricular size in schizophrenic patients was 
larger than that measured in control sub- 
jects. These investigators also demonstrated 
correlations with neuropsychological test- 
ing, response to neuroleptic treatment, and 
negative symptoms with this new measure- 
ment. However, all of the early effort in this 
arena was performed with patients who were 


in adulthood, many of whom had been ill for 
decades. Thus, the question arose whether 
enlarged ventricles were secondary to long 
term medication or institutional treatment. 

“Our group's work at the Medical College 
of Virginia focused on adolescents suffering 
from schizophreniform or schizophrenic ill- 
ness,“ notes S. Charles Schulz, M.D. We felt 
that by studying teenagers, most of whom 
had never received antipsychotic medica- 
tions and none of whom had been institu- 
tionalized, that we could answer some of the 
questions about the timing of the onset of 
enlarged ventricles." 

Dr. Schulz and his colleagues dem- 
onstrated that teenagers had ventricle size 
larger than control groups and also larger 
than teenagers with borderline personality 
disorder. They went on to note that teen- 
agers with enlarged ventricles had a statis- 
tically poor early response to antipsychotic 
medication compared to those schizophrenic 
teenagers whose ventricles were within the 
normal range. Further, the teenagers with 
larger ventricles, despite having a poorer re- 
sponse to neuroleptic medication, ended up 
with larger doses of antipsychotic drugs by 
the end of the one month trial. 

“Our group concluded from these early 
studies involving a small number of teen- 
agers that there was evidence that ventricu- 
lar enlargement was present at the outset of 
the illness schizophrenia. Also, because of 
the correlation between ventricular size and 
treatment outcome, the group posits that 
adolescent schizophrenia was on a contin- 
uum with the adult illness,“ Dr. Schulz re- 
counted. 

Performing these studies in teenagers al- 
lowed Dr. Schulz and his colleagues the op- 
portunity to observe a number of the as- 
sumptions about schizophrenia held by the 
majority of clinicians. ‘‘It appeared that cli- 
nicians working with teenagers who suffered 
from a psychotic illness were reluctant to di- 
agnose schizophrenia for fear of applying a 
bad label,“ observed Dr. Schultz. ‘‘Further, 
our group observed that many hoped that the 
psychotic illness was a reaction to a stress- 
ful event and that it would go away after 
short term treatment. Therefore we have at- 
tempted to disseminate the results of our 
study to encourage those working with teen- 
agers to note the seriousness of schizophre- 
nia even in the younger age group.“ 

Dr. Schulz moved to Case Western Reserve 
University School of Medicine where he is 
Professor and Chairman of the Department 
of Psychiatry. There the opportunity arose 
to reexamine issues in adolescent psychia- 
try—especially those issues focusing on psy- 
chosis and serious psychiatric disease such 
as manic depressive disease. A number of re- 
cent symposia have pointed to the con- 
troversy around the timing of enlargement 
of ventricles in psychotic patients. Some in- 
vestigators now feel that there are instances 
in which there is rapid increase in ventricu- 
lar size, while other groups have not dem- 
onstrated such a phenomena. Dr. Schulz and 
his colleagues feel that the study of teen- 
agers may offer a unique opportunity to re- 
solve this question. Dr. Lee Friedman, work- 
ing with Dr. Schulz and Dr. Herbert Meltzer, 
reported at the 1992 Winter Workshop on 


Schizophrenia that larger ventricles are seen 
in those patients with an earlier onset of 
schizophrenia. His poster on this subject con- 
firms earlier work performed in Britain. 

With generous support from the Stanley 
Foundation, Dr. Schulz, along with Dr. Lee 
Friedman and Dr. John Kenny, a 
neuropsychologist, are assessing teenagers 
with schizophrenia, schizophreniform dis- 
order, bipolar illness, and major depression 
with psychotic features. Their plan includes 
assessment utilizing MRI brain imaging, 
smooth pursuit eye movement assessments, 
and a battery of neuropsychological tests. In 
the few subjects seen to date, the team has 
observed a number of patients with abnormal 
eye tracking. This finding would indicate 
that abnormal eye tracking is present at the 
onset of schizophrenia and it not the result 
of prolonged neuroleptic treatment. Also of 
interest is the finding by Dr. Kenny, that a 
number of the teenagers examined have re- 
sults on neuropsychological testing similar 
to that seen in adults. The group plans sta- 
tistical evaluation of their data base as their 
study progresses to explore relationships be- 
tween these variables. 

At our biweekly research meetings, we re- 
view each case studied and are also hopeful 
that we can provide clinically meaningful in- 
formation to clinicians in our region,” offers 
Dr. Schulz. 

Dr. Schulz began his research career as a 
Clinical Associate at the National Institute 
of Mental Health (NIMH) Intramural Re- 
search Program in the late 1970s following 
his psychiatry residency at UCLA. His initial 
CT scan work with teenagers was done at the 
Medical College of Virginia in collaboration 
with Drs. Mariam Koller and Robert Friedel. 
Dr. Schulz notes that the Medical College of 
Virginia provided a unique opportunity to 
study teenagers with psychiatric illness be- 
cause it served as a central referral hospital 
for the state. 

In 1986, Dr. Schulz went back to the NIMH 
where he was pleased to have the oppor- 
tunity to work with Dr. Samuel Keith (pre- 
viously featured in The Decade of the Brain) 
on the National Plan for Schizophrenia Re- 
search. During this time of increased focus 
on schizophrenia, Dr. Schulz was able to 
start the biennial International Congress on 
Schizophrenia Research now headed for its 
fourth meeting. This Congress now provides 
a forum for discussion of schizophrenia re- 
search for active investigators from around 
the world. In 1989 he was awarded the Public 
Health Service Medal of Commendation for 
the development of the Public Academic Li- 
aison (PAL) Program. 

As Chairman of the Department of Psychi- 
atry at Case Western, Dr. Schulz is happy to 
work closely with the Metropolitan Cleve- 
land Alliance for the Mentally Ill. This re- 
gional group has been a strong supporter of 
schizophrenia research at Case Western, thus 
illustrating the progress that can be made by 
close affiliation. In addition, a community 
mental health liaison with the University 
has been started with the goal of having resi- 
dents and faculty serve in the community. 
The Department of Psychiatry at Case West- 
ern has been fortunate to attract four young 
full time psychiatric faculty to provide 
teaching in this community project. 


© This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 
Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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“Cleveland is an outstanding community 
for an investigator interested in clinical and 
research work in schizophrenia,” noted Dr. 
Schulz, especially as it combines partner- 
ship with families, Dr. Herbert Meltzer's 
NIMH Clinical Research Center, and a Uni- 
versity and Hospital dedicated to teaching.“ 


JOHN CHWALEK HONORED FOR 
ACADEMIC CAREER 


HON, PAUL E. KANJORSKI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 18, 1992 


Mr. KANJORSKI. Mr. Speaker, | am pleased 
to recognize today Mr. John Chwalek. He is 
an esteemed educator and administrator at 
Wilkes University in Wilkes-Barre, a personal 
friend and a trusted adviser. 

Following distinguished military service dur- 
ing World War ll, Mr. Chwalek pursued his 
education at Bucknell University, which was at 
that time a junior college, and Wilkes College, 
now Wilkes University. He began working at 
Bucknell in 1946 as a vocational counselor for 
veterans and as assistant dean of admissions. 
John also taught sociology until 1950. At that 
time, he established the placement center at 
Wilkes and served as its director for more 
than 30 years. While Director of the placement 
center, John helped countless students 
choose careers and facilitate their transition 
from academia to the working world. 

Mr. Chwalek has become known as a great 
innovator. The programs he created to assist 
many students plan their future careers are 
only a few of the projects with which he has 
been involved. He helped establish the 
Luzerne County Guidance Association, 
brought “Town Meeting of the Air“ and the 
“Today Show” broadcast to the Wilkes cam- 
pus. He also established prelaw day and the 
high school editors conference. John has co- 
ordinated the inaugurations of two of the col- 
lege’s presidents and its 50th anniversary 
celebration. 

He was instrumental in establishing the re- 
nowned Wilkes-Hahneman Recruiting Program 
in which premed students begin the studies at 
Wilkes and then go on to Hahneman Medical 
School. This innovative program was one of 
the first of its kind in the country. This year, 
John was honored once again as he accepted 
a seat on the board of directors of the distin- 
guished Kosciuszko Foundation. 

John has not only had an effect on the ca- 
reers of thousands of people in my district, he 
had a direct impact on my own career. He 
was a personal friend of my father and | have 
known him all of my life. John has a high re- 
spect for public service and that respect stimu- 
lated my interest in public life. He taught me 
that an individual can have an impact on the 
future—his own, his community's and the Na- 
tion's. | have no doubt that our future has 
been shaped by countless individuals whose 
lives John Chwalek has touched. 

John Chwalek was a great influence in my 
life and | can never repay him for the sage ad- 
vice he often extended to me. But, | have tried 
to repay him by learning from that advice and 
carrying it out as best | can. 

Mr. er, for more than 40 years, Mr. 
John Chwalek has been a valuable member of 
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the academic team at Wilkes University. | am 
pleased to join with his many friends and col- 
leagues as they gather to honor his distin- 
guished career and pay tribute to a warm and 
caring man. 


LAURENCE LATTMAN TRIBUTE 
HON. BILL RICHARDSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 18, 1992 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, a dedi- 
cated administrator and educator at New Mex- 
ico Institute of Mining and Technology in 
Socorro will be retiring next year after 10 
years at the helm. President Laurence 
Lattman recently announced he will step down 
in June 1993. 

President Lattman is widely recognized as 
having made the Socorro school one of the 
Nation’s best technical colleges. Last year, the 
school was rated as the Nation's 15th best 
college buy by Money magazine. The presi- 
dent has also attracted more students to the 
school during his tenure—enrollment reached 
a record 1,500 this year. 

A geologist by training, President Lattman 
arrived in Socorro from the University of Utah 
where he served as dean. During his stay in 
New Mexico, he has broadened the school's 
educational base and recruited students by of- 
fering new courses such as environmental en- 
gineering. 

Later this month, Gov. Bruce King will 
present President Lattman with a Distin- 
guished Public Service Award for his outstand- 
ing contributions to the community. He is one 
of 10 New Mexicans who will receive this 
year's prestigious award. 

It has been a great pleasure to have worked 
with President Lattman during this past dec- 
ade. He is a greatly committed educator who 
has always placed his students’ interests 
above all else. | urge my colleagues to join me 
in honoring this outstanding American and to 
wish him well in this, his last year as president 
of the New Mexico Institute of Mining and 
Technology. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO ZOOLOGICAL 
GARDENS: ON THE FRONT LINE 
OF CONSERVATION 


HON. TOM LANTOS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 18, 1992 


Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
call to the attention of this body an organiza- 
tion that diligently seeks to protect this planet's 
vital natural resources, particularly the rain for- 
ests of the world. The San Francisco Zoologi- 
cal Gardens, one of the bay area’s finest 
treasures, has led the fight to educate the 
public about the inviolability of these lands and 
continues to set the standard for conservation 
in this country. 

It should come as no surprise that the San 
Francisco Zoo has taken the lead on this criti- 
cal front. The zoo has long been a progressive 
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force behind the animal welfare and resource 
conservation movement. As a highly respected 
cultural, educational, and conservation insti- 
tute, its influence in the field of conservation is 
formidable. 

Under the influence of Zoo Director David 
Anderson, the San Francisco Zoological Gar- 
dens developed and implemented the Nation's 
most ethical zoo animal welfare policy in 
which the zoo takes responsibility for the qual- 
ity of life and reproductive management of its 
animals. 

This progressive policy was established with 
the participation of the San Francisco Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
Friends of Animals, and other organizations 
sharing the common goal of animal welfare. 

Another example of the San Francisco Zoo- 
logical Gardens’ dynamic and enterprising ac- 
tivism in the field of conservation is a program 
called the ecosystem survival plan. Developed 
by Mr. Norman Gershenz and Leslie Saul, 
both curators with the zoo, the ecosystem sur- 
vival plan combines the concept of the con- 
servation parking meter with the adopt an acre 
program. The result? For every quarter fed 
into the meter by the general public, 90 
square feet of rain forest can be saved. 

Mr. Speaker, the danger posed by the rapid 
depletion of the world’s vital natural resources 
requires steadfast and positive action on the 
part of concerned citizens and institutions 
alike. The San Francisco Zoological Gardens 
is a model for such action. Their investment in 
time, talent and energy will pay dividends well 
into the future; the importance of their mission 
cannot be overstated. | ask my colleagues to 
join me in recognizing the San Francisco Zoo- 
logical Gardens for their important contribution 
in the field of conservation. 


TRIBUTE TO MEL MADERO 
HON. DUNCAN HUNTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 18, 1992 


Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, Mel Madero, 
former national commander of American 
POW's, died May 13 at the Veterans Hospital 
in San Diego. A graduate of Salinas High 
School, Mr. Madero enlisted in the 40th Tank 
Company, California National Guard, in Octo- 
ber 1940. The tank company was activated as 
Company C. 194th Tank Battalion at Fort 
Lewis, Washington in February 1941, and em- 
barked for Manila on September 1941. 

A survivor of the initial Japanese attacks on 
the Philippines beginning December 8, 1941, 
Mr. Madero was among those who were sur- 
rendered to the Japanese in the fall of Bataan 
on April 9, 1942. He made the Bataan Death 
March, endured imprisonment in O'Donnell, 
Cabanatuan, and Bilibid in the Philippines, and 
was shipped to Fukuaka No. 23 in Japan. 
While there, he worked in Japanese coal 
mines. 

Official U.S. Army reports state that less 
than half the Americans who surrendered to 
the Japanese in 1942 survived and were re- 
leased after the surrender of Japan in 1945. 
Some 53 percent of American POW’s in Japa- 
nese hands were executed or died from star- 
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vation and disease—the worst record of bar- 
baric treatment of prisoners ever recorded 
among so-called civilized nations. 

Mr. Madero is survived by his wife Gloria 
and a son, Mark. He was a commander of the 
Bataan Veterans Association, a director of the 
Pacific Memorial Freedom Foundation, and a 
member of the National Veterans Council. 
Prior to his death, he worked at the VA Re- 
gional Office, San Diego. 

Mr. Madero’s decorations include the Army 
Distinguished Unit Badge with two clusters; 
American Defense, Asiatic; Philippine De- 
fense’ Philippine Liberation; Philippine Inde- 
pendence; Bronze Star; and POW Medal. Mr. 
Madero interment will be conducted Wednes- 
day, May 20 at Fort Rosecrans in San Diego. 


RONALD K. MACHTLEY WINNER 


HON. RONALD K. MACHTLEY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 18, 1992 


Mr. MACHTLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is my dis- 
tinct pleasure to congratulate Michelle 
McWeeney, of Middletown, as this year’s re- 
cipient of the Congressman Ronald K. 
Machtley Academic and Leadership Excel- 
lence Award for Middletown High School in 
Middletown, Rl. 

This award is presented to the student cho- 
sen by Middletown High School, who dem- 
onstrates a mature blend of academic 
achievement, community development and 
leadership qualities. 

Michelle McWeeney has more than fulfilled 
this criteria. She is a member of the National 
Honor and National Hispanic Honor Societies. 
She is also very active in student government. 
She is the president of the student council and 
a member of the spirit week committee. Win- 
ner of the Hoby and Smith College Book 
Awards, Michelle has a grade GPA of 3.918 
out of a possible 4.00. 

| commend Michelle McWeeney for her out- 
standing achievements and wish her all the 
best in her future endeavors. 


HONORING GUADALCANAL 
VETERANS 


HON. CHARLES WILSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 18, 1992 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
take this opportunity to honor the brave men 
who fought at Guadalcanal. Among the most 
bitterly contested campaigns in American his- 
tory, the Guadalcanal confrontations marked a 
changeover from defense to offense in the Pa- 
cific theater of war in World War II. 

The invasion of Guadalcanal was the first 
amphibious operation undertaken by U.S. 
forces in the war. On August 7, 1942, three 
carrier groups, built around the carriers Enter- 
prise, Saratoga, and Wasp, with transports 
and escorts and covered by land-based air 
support from Port Moresby, moved on Guadal- 
canal. The prelanding bombardment lasted 
only 3 hours. 
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U.S. marines stormed ashore and by 
evening 11,000 were on the island. The next 
morning they captured the almost completed 
airfield renamed it Henderson Field. The Japa- 
nese garrison of 2,200, mostly construction 
workers, fled into the jungle. There was stiffer 
resistance on the satellite islands of Tulagi, 
Florida, and Gavatu. 

The fighting on Guadalcanal went on for an- 
other 6 months. Japanese troops, regularly re- 
inforced from their bases at Rabaul and Truk 
continued to oppose American forces. A series 
of sharp naval engagements, almost daily air 
battles and ground combat actions ensured. It 
was not until February 9, 1943, that the last 
Japanese forces were hastily evacuated from 
the island. In the course of the campaign, the 
Japanese had lost approximately 25,000 men 
and 24 ships. The Americans had incurred 
1,044 Marine and 446 Army casualties and 
lost 24 ships. At the end of the campaign, the 
myth of the invincible Japanese fighter was 
laid to rest, America’s foothold in the South 
Pacific was secured and her successful offen- 
sive campaign of island-hopping had begun. 

For young men like Brady Wadsworth and 
Sam Barnes, Guadalcanal marked the first 
time American servicemen saw hand-to-hand 
combat with the Japanese. Wadsworth and 
Barnes not only survived Guadalcanal, but 
plan to mark the 50th anniversary of the battle 
of August 7 by visiting Guadalcanal this year. 

Some 50 years since the battle, memories 
of Guadalcanal are still vivid. 

“This was America’s first attempt to take 
something away from the Japanese,” Wads- 
worth said. “They were running through us like 
a dose of salts.” 

Like so many other Americans, Wadsworth 
joined the Marines as soon as possible after 
the bombing of Pearl Harbor. On January 9, 
1942 he enlisted, went overseas in June and 
landed on Guadalcanal on August 7. An auto- 
matic rifleman with the 1st Marine Division, he 
went ashore at 9:05 a.m. in the first wave. 

“We went to take a mountain—Tenaru River 
Battle—that’s where | was wounded at a place 
called Hell Point,” Wadsworth said. 

Wadsworth was firing from a foxhole on Hell 
Point when the Japanese made their all-out 
effort to cross the Tenaru sandbar and pene- 
trate the lines. He fired at them with his auto- 
matic rifle, killing several, until his gun 
jammed. Then he picked up a Springfield rifie 
and fired with that, and finally, when the Japa- 
nese had come close, he jumped up and ran 
to meet them with his bayonet. He was then 
struck by a bullet which knocked him down. 
But he refused to be evacuated until the more 
seriously wounded had been cared for. He 
was then evacuated to a French hospital 
where he spent several months recuperating. 

While Sam Barnes didn’t see the hand-to- 
hand combat that Brady Wadsworth endured, 
he did see the pain and suffering that the 
fighting caused. As a physician with the ist 
Marine Aircraft, Barnes was responsible for 
seeing that the wounded and sick were evacu- 
ated to the hospital in New Caledonia. 

“We would load up the wounded on a DC- 
3, all the time watching for a Japanese at- 
tack,” he said. “I was issued a Springfield rifle 
and a .45 automatic and told not to wear any 
insignia. We were on constant alert.” 

Barnes spent 3 months on Guadalcanal and 
suffered from malaria and dysentery the entire 
time. 
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“We all had it.“ Barnes said. I didn't get rid 
of malaria until 1945. It was something a mod- 
ern doctor in this country had never seen be- 
fore.” 

After his hitch at Guadalcanal ended, 
Barnes went to New Calendonia where doc- 
tors treated his diseases. In the 3 months on 
the island, Barnes had lost 60 pounds. He 
later went on to participate in the invasion of 
Okinawa and was the executive medical offi- 
cer of the 2d Marine Division in Okinawa. 

Barnes said his training as a rural physician 
in Trinity County helped him cope with the 
field operation of Guadalcanal. 

“Guadalcanal really turned the war around,” 
he said. “We learned a lot from that invasion. 
We learned how to organize. We learned how 
to prepare for disease. Most of our casualties 
were from illness, not wounds on Guadal- 
canal.” 


OUR DOMESTIC AGENDA HAS 
UNMET NEEDS 


HON. LES ASPIN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 18, 1992 


Mr. ASPIN, Mr. Speaker, approximately 6 
weeks ago | addressed my colleagues on the 
state of the debate over national security. At 
that time, | said | would be reporting later 
about the content of the defense authorization 
bill | would ask them to pass this summer. 
said in the strongest terms that | would dem- 
onstrate to them that we could spend less on 
defense than the Bush administration re- 
quested and still have the security we need for 
this new era. 

Today | am making such a report, and the 
urgency of our mission to get the defense 
budget right has become even greater. The 
events in Los Angeles have demonstrated 
anew that our domestic agenda has unmet 
needs, 


Spending more than we need to on defense 
today is as grave an error as spending too lit- 
tle. That is why | will depart from my usual 
practice and discuss domestic as well as de- 
fense issues. 

First, | want to report to you on the fiscal 
year 1993 defense authorization bill the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services completed this 
week. You will recall that we recommended a 
defense number of $274 billion in budget au- 
thority to the House Budget Committee, and it 
was a ed. 

That figure represents a cut of twice what 
President Bush wanted. In addition, we made 
plain that it was the downpayment on a 5-year 
program we call Option C that also rep- 
resented a cumulative 5-year cut of about 
twice what the President wanted. 

The defense number for fiscal year 1993 
prompted outrageous predictions from the 
Pentagon. Well, we did mark to that number, 
and none of the outrageous predictions are 
coming to pass. We haven't cut one service 
man or woman beyond the cuts planned by 
the administration. In fact, we added $200 mil- 
lion to the personnel account over the admin- 
istration request. 

We havent cut real readiness although 
we've cut considerable sums from overhead 
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and support infrastructure, bloated inventories, 
and excess cash in revolving funds. 

And while we were doing that, we did rec- 
ommend funding on ground-based missile de- 
fenses and authorized up to a total of 20 B- 
2 stealth bombers, although only if questions 
about the bomber’s stealthiness are answered 
and its costs are straightened out. 

We did these things and still came out with 
a defense program nearly $7 billion lower than 
the Bush administration. National security is 
intact, and we've saved billions. 

Mr. Speaker, the key question is what hap- 
pens now. We know that the terrible events in 
Los Angeles speak to a need to address the 
problems of our cities. We know we are going 
to respond to this need. Where do we get the 
resources? There are three ways to generate 
resources for urban relief, and all of them 
have their difficulties. 

First, the budget agreement provides that an 
emergency could be declared and the money 
provided. The difficulty is, however, that this 
would add to the deficit. 

Second, we could fund the urban relief 
package in defense. | would note here that our 
colleagues in the other body have a defense 
number that is $6 billion higher than the 
House. The House and Senate Budget Com- 
mittees are in conference now. 

Many anticipate that the conferees will split 
the difference, forcing a $3 billion add-on to 
the House defense authorization bill. We could 
aim this money at the cities, but the difficulty 
is that it would have to be defense related if 
it is to be counted against the defense budget 
in congressional budget bookkeeping. This 
would sharply limit what might be done with 
the funds. 

Third, we could shift money from defense to 
domestic needs without looking for a defense 
angle, making it available for any legitimate 
purpose. But the difficulty is that this approach 
would require that we revisit the question of 
removing firewalls between international, do- 
mestic and defense spending that were cre- 
ated in the Budget Enforcement Act. We re- 
cently declined to remove the walls, preferring 
that defense savings go to deficit reduction 
rather than domestic programs. 

Mr. Speaker, | know which option I'd pick. 
Today | call on my colleague to reconsider the 
question of bringing the firewalls down. Two 
things have happened since we voted in 
March to maintain the walls that make this re- 
consideration appropriate. 

First, we have been tragically reminded by 
the events in Los Angeles that our cities need 
attention now. 

Second, the Committee on Armed Services 
has produced a defense authorization bill for 
fiscal year 1993 that protects the security of 
this country while saving billions. And | want to 
underline the point that is not only billions less 
than the Bush administration would spend; it is 
$6 billion less than the Senate budget con- 
ferees want to spend on defense. 

So today, | want to issue a challenge to the 
Senate budget conferees and to the Bush Ad- 
ministration to give new consideration to what 
we have done on defense in the House. 

challenge the Senate conferees to forgo 
the usus! split-the-difference solution and ac- 
cept a budget resolution with defense at the 
House number. That will preserve our $6 bil- 
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lion in savings. The Committee on Armed 
Services of the House has demonstrated that 
the security of the Nation does not require a 
higher level of spending in fiscal year 1993. 

And | challenge the administration to accept 
this reduction. The Pentagon charges that 
greeted the House number have been proved 
unfounded. We don’t need to spend on de- 
fense next year. 

Our victory in the Cold War should mean 
that we can wage a more vigorous effort for a 
just and prosperous peace at home. Now is 
the time to start. 


TRIBUTE TO SHERIFF DEPUTY 
DOUGLAS GENE NANNEY 


HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN, JR. 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 18, 1992 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
acknowledge the sacrifice of those peace offi- 
cers who lost their lives during 1991, and to 
pay respects to the families and loved ones 
they left behind. 

As | am sure you know, this past week has 
been National Police Week 1992. During this 
time, not only are the lives that were lost re- 
membered and memorialized, but also the sur- 
vivors of those officers are counseled on how 
to deal with their grief. 

One of these families is from Jackson, TN, 
in our congressional district. The officer who 
lost his life on May 24, 1991, was Madison 
County Sheriff Deputy Douglas Gene Nanney. 
Members of his family in town this week for 
the ceremonies are his widow, Christy 
Nanney, and his parents, Betty and Bobby 
Nanney. Nanney was the first Madison County 
sheriff's deputy killed in the line of duty in 
more than 20 years. 

Nanney had been on the force’ since March 
1990. He graduated from Memphis State Uni- 
versity and served in the Army from August 
1984 to February 1988. 

All too often we take for granted those men 
and women who go out every day and put 
their lives on the line to protect us. Being a 
law enforcement officer has always been a 
dangerous profession but these days, unfortu- 
nately, it gets more so daily. We must honor 
these officers who serve us and who are will- 
ing to make the ultimate sacrifice in the effort 
to maintain peace and harmony in our com- 
munities. 

l salute the peace officers of our country, 
both those that have lost their lives and those 
who continue to serve us. In particular, | honor 
Officer Douglas Gene Nanney and the mem- 
bers of his family who miss him dearly each 
day. 


BEST WISHES TO THE REPUBLIC 
OF CHINA OF TAIWAN 


HON. ELIOT L. ENGEL 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1992 


Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, it is a great honor 
for me to join my colleagues in the House of 
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Representatives in wishing President Lee 
Teng-Hui of the Republic of China a happy 
second anniversary in office, on May 20, 
1992. 

Despite her small physical size and lack of 
natural resources, Taiwan has emerged in re- 
cent years as an economic powerhouse, with 
one of the world’s largest foreign reserves and 
banking deposits, amounting to $80 billion and 
$303 billion respectively. At a time of eco- 
nomic interdependence among nations, Tai- 
wan has a great deal to offer to the world and 
to the United States. 

On President Lee’s second anniversary, | 
would like to see the economic ties between 
Taiwan and the United States become strong- 
er. | also hope that U.S. companies will play 
a large role in Taiwan's recently announced 
multibillion national development plan and 
other projects that may be beneficial to the 
United States. 

Congratulations, President Lee. 


INTRODUCTION OF INFLUENZA 
IMMUNIZATION AWARENESS ACT 


HON. JOHN P. MURTHA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 18, 1992 


Mr. MURTHA. Mr. Speaker, this year’s flu 
epidemic began earlier and ended later than 
any other in recent history. The final death toll 
may be well over the 20,000 flu-related deaths 
which normally accompany flu season. Those 
hardest hit by this illness are our older Ameri- 
cans over the age of 65, with 80 to 90 percent 
of the excess deaths occurring in this age 
group. 

This tragedy does not have to occur. Influ- 
enza is a vaccine-preventable disease, how- 
ever only 32 percent of those who are at high- 
est risk are immunized every year. During the 
1980's the Surgeon General set a goal of vac- 
cinating 60 percent of elderly and other high 
risk persons, however it is obvious we have 
made little progress toward this goal. The 
same goal has been set for the year 2000, but 
in order to reach this goal we have to develop 
a more effective means of delivering the vac- 
cine. For this reason | am today introducing 
the Influenza Immunization Awareness Act 
which will help us reach our goal before the 
year 2000. 

This bill has three goals—to eliminate the 
gap year in Medicare funding for influenza 
vaccine; to improve the delivery of the vaccine 
to those most at risk; and to set up a system 
which will enable us to prevent any future vac- 
cine shortages. 

The first goal is to eliminate the gap in fund- 
ing for the HCFA Medicare Demonstration 
Project. The Omnibus Budget Reconciliation 
Act of 1987 mandated a 4-year, October 1, 
1988—September 30, 1992, cost benefit dem- 
onstration on including influenza vaccine as a 
covered Medicare benefit. The report to Con- 
gress on this project is due by April 1, 1993 
and it is widely assumed that this project will 
indeed prove the cost-effectiveness of the vac- 
cine. In the meantime, however, there is a gap 
year which means that those who are cur- 
rently receiving Medicare coverage for the 
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vaccine will have that coverage stopped for 1 
year and possibly started once again the fol- 
lowing year. This type of yo-yoing will only un- 
dermine confidence in the Medicare program. 
My bill will sustain funding for the vaccine it- 
self and for ongoing education and outreach 
programs started with the demonstration 


project. 

The second purpose is to reach those indi- 
viduals who are most at risk. To do this, my 
bill proposes a hospital-based delivery system 
modeled after successful programs at the Min- 
neapolis and Pittsburgh Veterans Affairs Medi- 
cal Centers run respectively by Dr. Kristen L. 
Nichol, M.D., M.P.H. and Dr. Richard Lofgren, 
M.D., M.P.H. In Minneapolis the flu shot pro- 
gram has increased vaccination rates for high- 
risk outpatients from 32 percent before the 
program began to almost 70 percent. This has 
been achieved by instituting administrative and 
organizational strategies rather than physician 
initiative. 

My bill will establish a grant program to en- 
courage other hospitals to institute this type of 
policy. To increase immunization rates this 
program will include standing order policies, 
automatic reminders to patients, and reliance 
on nurses and other health care professionals 
to actually ensure that the vaccine is offered 
and administered to the patients. 

The third purpose is to prevent the occur- 
rence of vaccine shortages like those that took 
place during the recent flu season. To do this 
my bill establishes within the Centers for Dis- 
ease Control a national vaccine clearinghouse 
which will utilize its resources to track the vac- 
cine supply and be a source of information to 
health care professionals to report shortages 
or surpluses. The clearinghouse will also con- 
duct a study to explore the feasibility of future 
Government purchase of influenza vaccine. 

| have worked with the American Lung As- 
sociation, the National Vaccine Board, and nu- 
merous physicians who have worked in this 
area for years to develop this comprehensive 
approach to better vaccine delivery. This bill 
provides a vehicle for encouraging other inno- 
vative approaches in order to protect our sen- 
ior citizens from the consequences of this, too 
often preventable illness. We cannot allow the 
death toll to grow higher, so | call on my col- 
leagues to join me today in this fight for the 
health and well-being of thousands of Ameri- 
cans. 


TRIBUTE TO DR. DON WALKER 
HON. DUNCAN HUNTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 18, 1992 


Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Don Walker 
was honored last Friday by the East County 
Exchange Club for his years of service as 
chancellor of the Grossmont-Cuyamaca Col- 
lege District which | have the pleasure of rep- 
resenting in Congress. Dr. Walker is retiring 
from this position which he’s held for almost 
10 years. To list his many achievements and 
honors would take up several pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, suffice it to say that 
he’s been an active and important part of Cali- 
fornia, particularly San Diego, higher edu- 
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cation since the 1940's. | know the residents 
of east San Diego County are most appre- 
ciative of his service as chancellor of the 
Grossmont-Cuyamaca College District, as am 
|, and he will certainly be missed. 


RONALD K. MACHTLEY AWARD 
HON. RONALD K. MACHTLEY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 18, 1992 


Mr. MACHTLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is my dis- 
tinct pleasure to congratulate Kerry McGinn, of 
Cumberland, as this year’s recipient of the 
Congressman Ronald K. Machtley Academic 
and Leadership Excellence Award for Cum- 
berland High School in Cumberland, Rl. 

This award is presented to the student, cho- 
sen by Cumberland High School, who dem- 
onstrates a mature blend of academic 
achievement, community involvement, and 
leadership qualities. 

Kerry McGinn has more than fulfilled this 
criteria. She is a member of the national and 
Rhode Island honor societies. She is ranked in 
the top 1 percent of her class and carries a 
3.82 GPA out of a possible 4.00. She also is 
very active in extracurricular activities. She tu- 
tors many high school students and also 
teaches a first grade CCD class on a weekly 
basis. Kerry is a cocaptain for both the indoor 
and outdoor track teams. 

| commend Kerry McGinn for her outstand- 
ing achievements and wish her all the best in 
her future endeavors. 


LEGISLATION TO REAUTHORIZE 
THE OVERSEAS PRIVATE IN- 
VESTMENT CORPORATION 


HON. WM. S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 18, 1992 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, today | am 
introducing legislation to reauthorize the pro- 
grams of the Overseas Private Investment 
Corporation [OPIC]. 

By extending OPIC’s authority for 5 more 
years, this legislation will send a clear signal 
to the private sector that the terms and condi- 
tions of the agency's insurance and financial 
assistance programs will remain unchanged 
long enough to accommodate long-range cor- 
porate planning. 

The legislation also contains two new initia- 
tives: the removal of current geographic limita- 
tions on OPIC’s equity financing program; and 
the imposition of criminal penalties against 
borrowers who knowingly make false state- 
ments in the course of applying for assistance. 
These proposed changes are needed to in- 
crease the agency's small business participa- 
tion in international trade and investment and 
maintain its record of conservative financial 
management. 

OPIC’s programs have operated since the 
Marshall plan was launched, providing loans 
and political risk insurance to U.S. companies 
expanding into new markets throughout the 
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developing world. Operating on a self-sustain- 
ing basis, OPIC is an important component of 
U.S. trade and foreign policy. 

In light of the fact that OPIC's programs anp 
authority expire on September 30 this year, | 
urge my colleagues to give this legislation the 
prompt attention it deserves. 


TRIBUTE TO ELIZABETH C. CLARK 
HON. JAMES A. TRAFICANT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 18, 1992 


Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to pay tribute to Elizabeth C. Clark, who was 
recently appointed to the Association of 
Science-Technology Centers Honor Roll of 
Teachers. 

Mrs. Clark was honored on May 14, 1992, 
by the Cleveland Health Education Museum 
due to her outstanding performance as a 
health teacher in the Howland Public School 
District in Warren. Mrs. Clark is responsible, in 
large part, to the health-related curriculum in 
the schools. Such programming includes sex 
respect and making the grade, focusing on 
awareness for youth. 

| take my hat off not only to Mrs. Clark’s in- 
novative ideas, but also to her 25-year com- 
mitment to the field. She is truly a trooper for 
health education. | know that the Cleveland 
Health Museum's honor is justly awarded to 
Mrs. Clark. 

Mr. Speaker, | grasp this opportunity to con- 
gratulate Mrs. Elizabeth Clark with great 
pleasure and wish her well in all her future en- 
deavors. | know such endeavors will be of 
great benefit to others. 


SMALL BUSINESS EQUITY 
ENHANCEMENT ACT OF 1992 


HON. JOHN J. LaFALCE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 18, 1992 


Mr. LAFALCE. Mr. Speaker, 30 years ago 
Congress passed the Small Business Invest- 
ment Act of 1958, to encourage private com- 
panies to provide venture capital to small busi- 
nesses. Under this program, the SBA licenses 
firms, small business investment companies 
[SBIC’s], and provides them with Government 
money under a formula based on the amount 
of private money invested in the company. 
Generally the Government has provided an 
equal amount of money, but in some in- 
stances it has provided three or four times as 
much funding as the private company. 

Over the years, the SBIC program proved to 
be an extremely valuable tool in helping small, 
entrepreneurial firms get off the ground. In- 
deed, such household names as Apple Com- 
puter, Federal Express, Cray Research, and 
Nike received SBIC assistance. However, over 
the past few years, a faltering economy accel- 
erated the demise of some SBIC’s which had 
severe cash-flow problems. The SBIC pro- 
gram structure had encouraged firms to bor- 
row money through the SBA and then to make 
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equity investments which would not provide 
any significant income to the investor for a 
number of years. 

Unfortunately, this mismatch of expenses 
and income over the short term doomed too 
many SBIC companies to failure when interest 
payments had to be made on the loans. It was 
a concern which | have voiced over a decade 
ago; | believe it is now time to restructure the 
SBIC program so that it can meet its very im- 
portant objective in a new economic environ- 
ment. 

Therefore, | was pleased last year when the 
SBA appointed a blue ribbon private sector 
commission to examine the program and its 
failures. That commission made a number of 
worthwhile suggestions, including one which 
would allow the Federal Government to make 
some debt service payments on SBIC loans in 
return for a share of the SBIC profits at a later 
date. 

| believe that the commission’s rec- 
ommendations, which have been endorsed by 
the SBA, constitute a viable solution to the 
SBIC industry's current problems. My staff has 
worked with the concepts and scrubbed the 
numbers, and we believe that such a restruc- 
tured program will cost the Government less 
over the long run, and will result in the avail- 
ability of substantially more equity capital to 
the small business community. 

Accordingly, | am introducing today the 
Small Business Equity Enhancement Act of 
1992 to reform and modernize the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Company Program. 

The Small Business Committee will ‘hold 
hearings on it early next month and | antici- 
pate committee approval of the proposal very 
soon. 

Mr. Speaker, | urge my colleagues to exam- 
ine this important legislation very closely. A 
summary of the bill follows: 

SMALL BUSINESS EQUITY ENHANCEMENT ACT 

OF 1992 
BACKGROUND 

SBICs or Small Business Investment Com- 
panies are licensed by the Small Business 
Administration to provide venture capital to 
small businesses. Certain SBICs restrict 
their operations to financing minority small 
businesses, and these companies are called 
Specialized Small Business Investment Com- 
panies or Minority Enterprise Small Busi- 
ness Investment Companies or MESBICs. 

Both types of SBICs receive financial as- 
sistance from or through the SBA based on 
the amount of the company’s private capital 
or the amount of money the owners have in- 
vested in the company. These Federal 
matching fund are termed “‘leverage’’. SBICs 
can now obtain up to 4 tiers of leverage, with 
each tier being equal to 100% of the amount 
of the company’s private capital. 

Except for a very small amount of pre- 
ferred stock purchases by SBA in MESBICs, 
the leverage provided is government guaran- 
tees of debentures, or long term notes, issued 
by the companies and sold to private inves- 
tors. 

BILL SUMMARY 

1. A new participating security would be 
authorized—(preferred stock, preferred part- 
nership interest or debentures with interest 
payable from earnings) with interest on the 
security being based on the full cost of 
money to the Government. Multiple securi- 
ties would be issued by Small Business In- 
vestment Companies (SBICs), pooled and 
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sold to private investors under the current 
pooling provisions. 

2. Regular SBICs would be limited to 3 
tiers of leverage (of which not more than 2 
tiers could be the new security) based on the 
following amounts of private capital: on first 
$15 million, 3 to 1; on second $15 million 2 to 
1; on third $15 million, 1 to 1. 

The internal levels and the new $90 million 
cap would be subject to an inflation adjust- 
ment commencing 12-15-94 based on changes 
in the Consumer Price Index. 

3. Specialized or Minority Enterprise 
Small Business Investment Companies 
(MESBICs) could continue under the current 
leverage structure and under the current $35 
million cap, but they would be allowed to 
participate under the new formula for 
amounts above $35 million. 

4. Current SBIC debenture subsidy rate 
would be reduced by almost one-third (15 per- 
cent now to estimated 10 percent) by setting 
the participation by the Government at 9 
percent on first tier and 12 percent if two 
tiers. 

5. Companies licensed as of 3-31-93 could 
elect to exclude from participation all in- 
vestments held on that date (both good and 
bad) and SBA would be directed to determine 
a method of overhead allocation to reflect 
the exclusion. 

6. A company using participating securi- 
ties essentially could use the proceeds solely 
for pure equity or a similar instrument with 
interest payable solely from earnings. 

7. A company with outstanding participat- 
ing securities could distribute profits from 
realized earnings if it does not have more 
than 2 tiers of leverage outstanding. 

8. A limited partnership in the last one- 
half of its stated life or any company which 
has received SBA approval of a plan to wind 
up its affairs may return capital to investors 
providing all dividends are current and the 
company does not have more than one tier of 
leverage outstanding. 

9. Pension funds, both public and private, 
could invest in SBICs and institutional in- 
vestors could issue commitments, subject to 
SBA approval, but they must fully fund 
them before any leverage could be obtained. 

10. Companies without any leverage would 
be statutorily exempted from the limitation 
on the amount they could invest in any one 
small business and from restrictions on tem- 
porary investment of funds. SBA would be 
directed to review regulations based on safe- 
ty and soundness and to exempt or sepa- 
rately regulate those companies without le- 
verage. 

11. Each company would be clearly made 
responsible for the determination of port- 
folio value at least semiannually. SBA would 
be directed to closely examine the ability of 
an SBIC to service debt based on its con- 
templated investments. 

12. The participating securities would be 
limited to a separate and specific authoriza- 
tion. Amounts would be authorized through 
fiscal year 1997 and regular debentures and 
MESBIC programs would be extended for a 
similar time: 


{In millions of dollars] 


13. In addition, there would be other provi- 
sions codifying the existing minimum pri- 
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vate capital requirements, authorizing an in- 
terest rate ceiling based on a company's cost 
of money, re-transferring the examination 
function from the inspector general to the 
investment division, and restricting the ex- 
penses which an SBIC could pay and thereby 
reduce the profits which would be subject to 
participation. 


TRIBUTE TO LT. COMDR. HAROLD 
F. BISHOP IIT 


HON. PATRICIA SCHROEDER 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 18, 1992 


Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, today | 
have the privilege of honoring the accomplish- 
ments of a naval airman, Denver resident, and 
1977 nominee of mine to the U.S. Merchant 
Marine Academy. 

Lt. Comdr. Harold F. Bishop III, “Bud,” to all 
who know him, will receive the Aviation 
Achievement Award for Valor at the Associa- 
tion of Naval Aviation annual symposium to- 
morrow in Norfolk, VA. 

Lieutenant Commander Bishop graduated 
from the Academy, joined the active Navy, 
and entered the naval aviation program. His 
duty took him into harm's way when war broke 
out with Iraq last year. 

He is receiving his award for the dangerous 
mission he accomplished at the outbreak of 
the war. 

Mr. Speaker, we in Washington, when re- 
flecting on that conflict, get caught up analyz- 
ing our tactics, hardware, and technology. We 
must stop to remember what really counted: 
the dedication and skill of all the men and 
women who did their duty and the training 
they received to prepare them for that duty. 

My hat's off to Bud Bishop. 


RTC’S ESTIMATES OF BAILOUT 
COSTS 


HON. BRUCE F. VENTO 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 18, 1992 


Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, Last week Al 
Casey came to Capitol Hill and predicted that 
the savings and loan bailout is going to cost 
taxpayers only $130 billion, down from $160 
billion that his predecessors and the Treasury 
had estimated last year. Mr. Casey has also 
advised that his work is nearly completed. | 
have been skeptical of this administration's es- 
timates, based on dollars costs and of dead- 
lines to complete. Importantly, the Congres- 
sional Budget Office has not revised its esti- 
mate of the cost of this bailout, and that esti- 
mate remains much higher. 4 

The simple fact is that the RTC has so little 
reliable information in a useable, accessible 
form, that these latest predictions of Mr. 
Casey are highly questionable. 

Last week | received yet another commu- 
nication from the GAO, an analysis that ad- 
vises that Al Casey has decided to abandon 
any comprehensive, nationwide information 
management system. He will “* * * accept 
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current operational inefficiencies * * in 
order to concentrate on shutting down the 
RTC. Regional offices are being closed and 
field offices are being consolidated. Each field 
office will improvise an information system for 
asset disposal from the assortment of manual 
and computerized systems previously oper- 
ated by the failed institutions. 

Last year | asked the GAO to review the 
RTC’s information management procedures 
and plans. At that time, RTC officials agreed 
that they would take steps to solve these 
problems. When they reported in March 1992, 
they identified problems in data collection, 
data review, information planning and busi- 
ness strategies. Mr. Casey's rosy scenario 
about the S&L, is a circular logic which will 
dismantle the existing RTC management 
structure and dismiss efforts to correct defi- 
ciencies. 

Three weeks ago, the GAO reported on the 
RTC's monitoring of mortgage servicing con- 
tractors. According to the GAO, the RTC does 
not monitor and it does not audit the work of 
hundreds of mortgage servicers who collec- 
tively hold one-third of the RTC's loan assets 
amounting to $7.5 billion in loans. In fact, the 
RTC, on a nationwide basis, does not know 
what loans are services by which servicers. 
Some of their information is incomplete or in- 
accurate. 

The bulk sale/cash-flow mortgage procedure 
was intended to move massive amounts of 
hard-to-sell assets. The settlement of the one 
transaction which was proceeded beyond the 
initial contract agreement has been delayed 
for well over a year because neither the RTC 
nor the purchaser, Patriot American Investors, 
can accurately identify properties that meet 
the terms of the contract. 

The RTC has repeatedly made pledges that 
it will take steps to cure these problems, but 
Congress has heard this refrain time and time 
again from the RTC. One of these premises— 
to plan its information system in view of its 
business plans—has already fallen victim to 
expediency. 

Today, by proclaiming the patient cured, the 
S&L problem is defined as solved in the 1992 
election year. The RTC is dismissing its seri- 
ous deficiencies as irrelevant. This represents 
a convenient placebo for the near future—but 
when reality rears its head in 1993 we will be 
faced with the same deficiencies, not to men- 
tion lost time and billions of taxpayer dollars. 
This will all be due to RTC CEO Casey's folly. 

Until the RTC begins to manage its task, the 
American public will be cheated of the knowl- 
edge of how much the S&L bailout will cost 
and of whether an honest job is being done 
for the money being spent 

| insert the letter from the GAO dated May 
12, 1992, in the RECORD, and recommend it to 
my colleagues who may be talking with Mr. 
Casey about his reduced estimate of taxpayer 
cost. ' 

GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE, 
Washington, DC, May 12, 1992. 
Hon. BRUCE VENTO, à 
House of Representatives. z 

DEAR MR. VENTO: This letter responds to 
your January 16, 1992, request that we ex- 
pand our review of corporatewide informa- 
tion systems being implemented by the Res- 
olution Trust Corporation (RTC) to include a 
review of RTC's data collection inadequacies 
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at failed thrift institutions. As you know, 
our March 1992 report to you addressed fun- 
damental systems problems facing RTC's 
management and sale of assets.! Specifically, 
we noted that RTC has not adequately de- 
fined its business strategies for managing 
and selling assets; matched information 
needs to these strategies; and developed sys- 
tems to provide timely, accurate, and com- 
plete information to manage its asset dis- 
posal programs. These problems also worsen 
RTC's data collection inadequacies. 

In meetings with your office, we explained 
that there is no viable technical solution to 
correct many of the data collection problems 
facing RTC managers at failed thrift institu- 
tions. This explanation is based on our past 
reviews of RTC’s major asset systems and 
our assessment of different imaging tech- 
nologies, such as those being studied by the 
Internal Revenue Service. It is also based on 
subsequent decisions made by top RTC man- 
agers, which your office asked that we ad- 
dress in this letter. 

RTC managers initially agreed with our 
recommendation that they strengthen sys- 
tem development practices by (1) defining 
business strategies for assets and contrac- 
tors; (2) matching information needs to meet 
these strategies; and (3) developing systems 
to provide timely, accurate, and complete 
asset information. In this regard, we were 
encouraged when RTC managers and officials 
representing industry and other government 
agencies met for the purposes of exploring 
business strategies and discussing the sys- 
tem support needed for managing and selling 
loan assets. However, subsequent top-man- 
agement actions appear to be putting little 
or no emphasis on the need to adopt our rec- 
ommendations. 

During discussions with RTC's Chief Exec- 
utive Officer and other senior Corporation 
officials, we were told that RTC had erred in 
prematurely introducing corporatewide 
automated asset systems. We were told that 
they were in fundamental agreement with 
our report findings, but that they were 
changing RTC's systems development and 
implementation approach. First, we were 
told that RTC no longer plans to develop a 
corporatewide automated system capability 
to capture and update asset management and 
sales information. Its corporatewide loans 
and furniture, fixtures, and equipment sys- 
tems were to be discontinued and its real es- 
tate system significantly truncated. Second, 
It was explained to us that the Corporation 
will continue to operate with the inefficient 
processes in place because RTC management 
believes these processes are getting the job 
done. In this regard, RTC will continue to 
rely on manual data collection and ad hoc 
automated systems at field locations. 

We were told that by accepting current 
operational inefficiencies, management can 
better focus on downsizing from 19 to 6 field 
offices and completing RTC’s mission by 
September 1993, when FDIC’s Savings Asso- 
ciation Insurance Fund is scheduled to as- 
sume responsibility for new failed thrift in- 
stitutions. For the most part, asset manage- 
ment and sales will be decentralized to field 
offices with each individual office deciding 
on its manual and automated systems re- 
quirements. 

In summary, RTC has decided to rely on a 
decentralized approach at its field office 
level to manage and sell assets. This ap- 
proach will place less emphasis on the need 
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for timely, accurate, and complete asset in- 
formation that corporatewide systems could 
provide and more emphasis on completing its 
mission. In March 1992, we reported that 
timely, accurate, and complete information 
is essential to support RTC’s mission of man- 
aging and selling the assets of failed thrift 
institutions. We continue to support this po- 
sition. 

Should you have any questions or require 
additional information, please contact me at 
(202) 512-6418. 

Sincerely yours, 
HOWARD G. RHILE, 
DIRECTOR, 
General Government Information Systems. 


—— 


STRONG ACTION IS NEEDED TO 
PROTECT BOSNIA AND OTHER 
FORMER YUGOSLAV REPUBLICS 
AGAINST SERBIAN BRUTALITY 
AND VIOLATIONS OF INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW 


HON. TOM LANTOS 


oO CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 18, 1992 


Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, the unmitigated 
violence and lawlessness of Serbian militia 
forces and of the Serb-controlled Yugoslav 
Army has reached a new level of outrage, as 
these Serbian forces have begun the systemic 
and premeditated dismemberment of the Re- 
public of Bosnia-Hercegovina. These acts of 
violence have taken place in the face of heroic 
efforts to stop the bloodshed and destruction 
by the United Nations, the European Commu- 
nity, and others. 

Mr. Speaker, it is essential that a clear and 
unequivocal message be sent to the Com- 
munist-dominated Serbian Government and 
the Serbian military forces that such action 
must cease immediately. 

| have introduced a resolution identical with 
one adopted by the Senate which emphatically 
declares that the United States holds the Gov- 
ernment of Serbia accountable for the attacks 
upon and the occupation of the Republics of 
Bosnia-Hercegovina and Croatia, and for the 
extensive and systematic abuse of human 
rights in Kosova. It further declares that the 
United States should withhold diplomatic rec- 
ognition of Serbia and its ally Montenegro, 
which proclaimed themselves the “Federal Re- 
public of Yugoslavia” on April 28, 1992, until 
Serbia ceases its aggression against the inde- 
pendent States of Bosnia-Hercegovina and 
Croatia and until it halts its brutal repression of 
the Albanian people in Kosova and until it no 
longer continues to deny them the right to self- 
determination. 

Joining me in introducing this resolution in 
the House are Mr. BROOMFIELD of Michigan, 
the distinguished ranking Republican member 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee, Mr. GILMAN 
and Ms. MOLINARI of New York, Mr. SENSEN- 
BRENNER of Wisconsin, Mr. SWETT of New 
Hampshire, Mr. TOWNS of New York, and Mr. 
VANDER JAGT of Michigan. 

This same resolution, Mr. Speaker, was in- 
troduced in the Senate by the distinguished 
minority leader, Senator DOLE of Kansas, and 
he was joined by a number of other distin- 
guished Senators, including Senator CLAI- 
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BORNE PELL, Chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, and Senator ALBERT GORE of 
Tennessee. 

Mr. Speaker, it is important that we give a 
clear and unequivocal message to the Com- 
munist Serbian Government that we will not sit 
by while the Communist-dominated Yugoslav 
military forces and Serbian irregular troops 
continue to wreak havoc and depredation 
upon their neighbors. Observance of the 
norms of international law, resolution of dis- 
putes through peaceful means without resort 
to the use of military force, and respect for 
human rights and for the right of self-deter- 
mination for populations such as the Albanian 
ethnic population of Kosova are the qualifica- 
tions for recognition and normal interaction 
among civilized states. 

Unless and until Serbia, Montenegro, and/or 
their proposed reconstitution of a Yugoslav 
Republic are willing to abide by these prin- 
ciples of international law and practice, the 
United States must refuse to extend diplomatic 
recognition to any of these states. 

Mr. Speaker, | urge my colleagues to join 
me in sponsoring and supporting this legisla- 
tion, and | ask that the text of the resolution 
be printed in the RECORD, 

H. RES. 448 


Whereas from February 29-March 1. 1992, 
the Republic of Bosnia-Hercegovina held a 
referendum in which 99.7% of the citizens 
who participated voted for independence 
from the former Yugoslavia; 

Whereas on April 6, 1992, the Republic of 
Bosnia-Hercegovina was granted diplomatic 
recognition by the European Community and 
on April 7, 1992, was recognized by the United 
States; 

Whereas since April of 1992 the Serb-led 
Yugoslav Army and Serbian militants have 
been engaged in brutal military action 
against the government and people of the 
Republic of Bosnia-Hercegovina resulting in 
the death of innocent civilians, the displace- 
ment of tens of thousands of persons, and the 
destruction of homes, schools, mosques, syn- 
agogues and churches; 

Whereas the attack on Bosnia-Hercegovina 
follows aggression against the newly inde- 
pendent Republic of Croatia which resulted 
in the death of more than 10,000 people, the 
displacement of more than 700.000 persons, 
and the occupation of a significant portion of 
Croatia’s territory; 

Whereas the attacks on Bosnia- 
Hercegovina and Croatia by the Yugoslav 
Army and Serb militants constitute an at- 
tempt by the Government of the Republic of 
Serbia to alter borders by the use of force; 

Whereas, according to an official with the 
United Nations High Commissioner on Refu- 
gees, Serbian-led forces are delaying, divert- 
ing, and stealing humanitarian relief sup- 
plies donated to Bosnia-Hercegovina by the 
United States and other countries; 

Whereas the Serbian government has 
maintained a brutal and repressive regime of 
martial law in Kosova and deprived the two 
million Albanians of Kosova of their politi- 
cal and human rights, including their right 
to self-determination; 

Whereas Serbia’s repressive policies in 
Kosova and the aggression of the Serb-led 
Yugoslav Army in Bosnia-Hercegovina and 
Croatia constitute serious violations of the 
Helsinki Accords and the Helsinki Final Act; 

Whereas the United States, the European 
Community and the Conference on Security 
and Cooperation in Europe have condemned 
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the aggression of the Serbian-led Yugoslav 
Army and Serbian irregulars, as well as the 
martial law regime in Kosova; 

Whereas, on April 23, 1992, 25,000 Serbian 
citizens in Belgrade participated in an 
antiwar protest; 

Whereas, extensive international diplo- 
matic efforts and the deployment of United 
Nations monitors and peacekeeping forces 
have failed to achieve the withdrawal of Ser- 
bian-led forces and the restoration of peace 
in the Republics of Bosnia-Hercegovina and 
Croatia; 

Whereas, the Socialist Federal Republic of 
Yugoslavia has ceased to exist; Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives, 

(1) The United States should hold account- 
able the Government of Serbia for the at- 
tacks on the occupation of the Republics of 
Bosnia-Hercegovina and Croatia, and for the 
extensive and systematic abuse of human 
rights, in Kosova. 

(2) The United States should withhold dip- 
lomatic recognition of Serbia and its ally 
Montenegro, who proclaimed themselves the 
“Federal Republic of Yugoslavia” on April 
28, 1992, until Serbia ceases its aggression 
against the independent states of Bosnia- 
Hercegovina and Croatia; and halts its brutal 
repression of the Albanian people in Kosova 
and denial of the right to self-determination. 

(3) The United States should actively en- 
courage its allies to follow the same course. 


OIL IMPORTS—THE BANKRUPTING 
OF AMERICA 


HON. BILL RICHARDSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 18, 1992 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, as we 
continue the debate on the direction of our 
Nation’s energy policy and with the scheduled 
floor consideration of the energy bill this week, 
| felt it was appropriate to bring to my col- 
leagues attention a recent article published in 
the February edition of the Petroleum Inde- 
pendent discussing oil imports. 

This article was sent to me by one of my 
constituents, Jack Cole, a petroleum geologist 
in Farmington, NM. Mr. Cole has worked in 
the oil and gas field for more than 30 years. 
Because of his knowledge and expertise in 
this area, he has often met with key energy 
policy leaders in both the administration and 
Congress to discuss America’s energy policy 
and its future. Over the years, | have come to 
value his opinion and appreciate his insight. 

| encourage my colleagues to take time to 
read this article before we begin floor consid- 
eration of H.R. 776, the Comprehensive Na- 
tional Energy Policy Act this week. 

[From the Petroleum Independent, February 
1992) 

OIL IMPORTS—THE BANKRUPTING OF AMERICA 
(By Louis W. Powers, president, Powers 
Petroleum Consultants Inc.) 
(Figures not reproducible in the Record] 

EpITor’s NOTE.—Last October the Office of 
Technology Assessment (OTA), a research 
arm of Congress, released a study examining 
the changes that have taken place in world 
oil markets and the U.S. economy since 1984. 
The report, U.S. Oil Import Vulnerability, 
The Technical Replacement Capacity, is the 
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latest federal estimate of the nation’s oil re- 
placement potential in the event of another 
major cutoff of imported oil. 

(Petroleum consultant Lou Powers of 
Houston has analyzed the OTA report and is 
publicizing its alarming conclusions. Powers 
gave a presentation at the IPAA Executive 
Committee meeting held Feb. 3-5 in Wash- 
ington. Copies of his complete report or a 
computer-aided presentation can be pur- 
chased by contacting him at (713) 493-4077. 
We asked Lou to summarize his report for 
this article.) 

Failure of the federal government to enact 
a new, practical national energy strategy is 
sending the American economy speeding to- 
ward bankruptcy. 

This was the warning Congress has been 
handed by the Office of Technology Assess- 
ment, an agency it created in 1972. The pur- 
pose of OTA is to help policy makers antici- 
pate and plan for the consequences of tech- 
nological changes and how they affect the 
lives of the people. This recent study, U.S. 
Oil Import Vulnerability, is an example of 
the agency’s work. Copies may be ordered 
from the U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Superintendent of Documents, Dept. 33, 
Washington, D.C. 20402-9325. 

My staff and I have completed an independ- 
ent analysis of the 26-page OTA report. The 
message is clear. The authors plainly tell 
Congress that only a new national energy 
strategy will stabilize the domestic produc- 
tion of oil and natural gas, curtail the 
growth of petroleum demand and lessen the 
appetite of Americans for foreign oil. 

These objectives are desirable, the OTA 
study says. But it stops short of revealing 
the true impact on the U.S. economy if Con- 
gress and the administration fail to act on 
these and other problems related to the pro- 
duction and delivery of energy. 

Foreign oil imports are a case in point. A 
careful analysis of the OTA report reveals 
that if this nation continues to bring in oil 
(primarily from the Middle East) at the lev- 
els forecast, America’s financial well-being 
almost surely will collapse. National bank- 
ruptcy and runaway inflation will be the 
consequence. 

In 1990, the U.S.imported $52 billion worth 
of foreign oil—more than 52 percent of our 
total merchandise trade deficit. By 1995, oil 
import costs will reach $96 billion and climb 
to $139 billion by 2000. But they won't stop 
there. In 2010 imports will reach $384 billion 
and then almost triple to $926 billion by 2020 
(see figures 2 and 3). 

By 2020, the cumulative trade deficit re- 
sulting from oil imports alone will be $10 
trillion—more than three times the national 
debt today and 100 times the total 1990 defi- 
cit for all foreign trade. U.S. banks will be 
empty and the Treasury broke. 

These figures are based on the govern- 
ment's own estimates. Prices are based on 
the 1991 Department of Energy Annual En- 
ergy Outlook Through 2010 and then using 
the 2005 to 2010 trend to estimate 2010 to 2020 
prices. They also reflect inflation as forecast 
by DOE. OTA also used the DOE production 
and demand curves in its study. 

While the OTA study implies that increas- 
ing dependence on foreign oil can create 
havoc with the national economy, it does not 
point out that the impact on the environ- 
ment could be equally disastrous. To get this 
much oil—17.8 million barrels per day (b/d)— 
into U.S. refineries by year 2020 (see figure 
1), 36 giant ocean-going tankers, each loaded 
with 500,000 barrels of crude oil, would have 
to dock each day at U.S. ports. To put it an- 
other way, 13,140 such ships would be unload- 
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ing in our harbors every year. Each poses the 
possibility of an oil spill with potential dam- 
age to the environment. 

The OTA study fails to point out that this 
tanker traffic will create several times more 
environmental risk than developing our own 
resources and producing our own oil, includ- 
ing offshore drilling and the Alaskan Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge (ANWR). 

Our analysis of the OTA study indicates 

positively that this need not happen if Con- 
gress and the administration act quickly and 
effectively to stabilize the domestic oil and 
gas industry and demand growth. Surely, 
lawmakers will realize that the economy and 
the national security of the United States 
should not be put at risk for the importation 
of 17.8 million barrels of oil the OTA study 
says the nation will require by 2020 if we 
don't enact a strong national energy strat- 
egy. 
As yet, however, the federal government 
and the various regulatory agencies have 
shown little interest in encouraging the do- 
mestic oil and gas industry for avoiding both 
a major energy shortage and potential fiscal 
disaster. Our independent analysis of the 
OTA study underscores the fact that govern- 
mental restrictions have effectively de- 
stroyed the infrastructure of the industry 
that offers the best hope for the nation’s fu- 
ture. 

To stabilize and revitalize domestic oil and 
gas production, Congress and the administra- 
tion first must face the facts as they are and 
reevaluate the overly optimistic figures in 
the OTA study. Our analysis indicates that 
the OTA’s forecast of U.S. oil production in 
the coming years is not credible, based on 
the experiences of the industry since 1986. 

OTA predicts U.S. production in 2020 will 
be 6.5 million b/d. Our analysis shows it will 
be little more than half that—3.4 million 
barrels (figure 1). We believe our estimate is 
more accurate in view of the decline in do- 
mestic exploration over the past several 
years. In fact, this may be optimistic unless 
the national energy strategy changes rap- 
idly. 

WHERE WILL OUR FUTURE OIL COME FROM? 

With the domestic oil and natural gas in- 
dustry already dangerously ill and unlikely 
to recover quickly even with the emergency 
nostrums Congress has been recalcitrant to 
prescribe, the American people should have 
grave concerns about the future of their en- 
ergy supply. The solution suggested in the 
OTA study is intimidating to a country that 
is still the third largest producer of petro- 
leum in the world. 

The OTA report emphasizes the rising de- 
pendence of the U.S. on the great oil cartel, 
the Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries (OPEC), for its petroleum through 
2020. It neglects, however, to target which 
countries will be the principal suppliers. 

Currently, 60 percent of our imports (fig- 
ures 4 and 4A) come from OPEC with a third 
(2.2 million b/d) coming from Gulf countries 
and other Arab members of OPEC. This 
causes no concern about interruption in sup- 
plies so long as the kings and sheiks plan 
ahead and continue to develop and retain the 
political capability to make these decisions. 

Nevertheless, U.S. dependence on these 
sources can cause both economic and na- 
tional defense anxieties. Since 1950, political 
turmoil in the Middle East has caused six 
crises affecting petroleum supplies to the 
U.S. It is reason for concern when one real- 
izes that only two or three accurate Scud 
missile shots could have dismantled the abil- 
ity of Saudi Arabia to replace oil supplies 
lost because of the Iraq-Kuwait shut-down. 
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This is not a comforting thought since in 
only eight years the U.S. expects to get 72 
percent of its oil imports from OPEC. The 
Arab-Gulf OPEC members will be supplying 
5.4 million barrels—more than one-half—of 
our imports. 

Our analysis assumes that there will be no 
decline in production by other suppliers—a 
statement that we know is optimistic. For 
example, Mexico (which delivered to the 
United States 690,000 barrels daily in 1990) 
has become a questionable source for the fu- 
ture. News sources quote a former PEMEX 
official as saying that the Mexican govern- 
ment has seriously overstated reserves. If 
this is true, Mexico may not be able to ex- 
port any oil because of rising internal de- 
mand. 

And OPEC? Beyond the year 2000, it is 
doubtful this huge cartel will be able to sup- 
ply the United States with its escalating 
needs. The free world's requirements are pro- 
jected to be up to 61 million b/d as we enter 
the new century. 


IS REDUCING DEMAND THE ANSWER? 


The OTA study stresses this as one ap- 
proach. It suggests that legislation is needed 
to encourage the substitution of other fuels 
for oil and to reduce use by requiring manu- 
facturers to produce automobiles that use 
less gasoline. 

Momentum already is increasing to sub- 
stitute natural gas and other fuels to power 
engines heretofore dependent on gasoline. 
Canada has been a leader in this effort. Our 
survey indicates that the U.S. government 
should follow suit by switching its huge ve- 
hicular fleet to natural gas (of which there is 
an abundance domestically). 

The OTA report’s program to reduce de- 
mand is new fleet efficiency standards (in- 
cluding trucks) that would raise miles per 
gallon from 28 to 50. This alone would save 
5.5 million barrels of oil per day. Fuel substi- 
tution by the year 2020 would save another 
0.5 million barrels. 

Thus far the public has been slow to react 
to the substitution of natural gas for gaso- 
line and efforts to improve gasoline mileage. 
Another alternative—higher taxes on liquid 
hydrocarbon gasoline—has almost no public 
support. However, it has been most effective 
in reducing consumption in other selected 
industrial countries and almost certainly 
will get consideration here in the future. Al- 
though gasoline in this country remains one 
of the world’s greatest bargains, prices in 
other industrialized countries range from 
$3.36 per gallon to Italy's high of $4.73. In No- 
vember 1991, as we were completing our sur- 
vey, the average U.S. price was $1.14 (figure 
9). 

Taxes are the difference. In other coun- 
tries, they range from $1.60 per gallon to as 
high as $3.55. Americans pay a federal tax of 
only 32 cents per gallon. 

THE GOVERNMENT MUST RECTIFY ITS MISTAKES 


Nowhere in the OTA study is mention 
made of how past government actions have 
resulted in the disincentives that have all 
but killed the domestic petroleum industry. 

A good example is the shortage of natural 
gas supplies in the 1970s that occurred when 
the nation had a surplus of this fuel. There 
was, and is, an abundance of natural gas. 
Early on, federal policy encouraged the ex- 
ploration and production of gas by allowing 
tax credits and other incentives—including 
price increases where warranted. However, 
the dynamics of supply were all but de- 
stroyed when the government took control 
of natural gas prices at an artificially low 
level. When these disincentives forced pro- 
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ducers to sell at prices below their produc- 
tion costs, supplies declined and shortages 
resulted. 

This is only one example of how, through- 
out the history of the petroleum industry, 
production has been stabilized and increased, 
or virtually halted, by governmental changes 
in regulations and the extension or with- 
drawal of economic incentives. 

Another case in point in the OTA study 
concerns exploration and development in 
ANWR. In its report to Congress, the agency 
generally discounted the benefit of allowing 
ANWR activity for a totally unsupportable 
reason: the reserve is too small compared 
with those in the Middle East and other po- 
tential areas already found within the Unit- 
ed States. 

The OTA also implies that frontier areas 
have only a minor role in our energy strat- 
egy. These same arguments were used in de- 
laying the building of the Alaskan North 
Slope Pipeline for 10 years. In the decade 
since its completion, 2 million barrels of oil 
per day have been added to U.S. production 
from this source. Not exactly a “minor” 
player in the world's energy source. 

Industry experts disagree with the OTA as- 
sessment of reserves. Whereas, the OTA esti- 
mates that ANWR has a potential of only 3.6 
billion barrels of oil, geologists estimate 
that the reserves there are almost five times 
that number. One—Robert D. Gunn, former 
president of the American Association of Pe- 
troleum Geologists—says there are at least 
15 billion barrels in the ANWR reserves and 
there could be as many as 30 billion barrels. 

Even if Gunn’s lowest estimate is accurate, 
the administration and Congress need to be 
told in exact terms what this would mean to 
America’s future economy. Assuming that 
start-up in ANWR begins in 1998 and produc- 
tion of 2 million barrels reached by 1999, this 
activity alone would reduce this nation's 
trade deficit by $900 billion through the year 
2020. The OTA assessment suggests much 
longer delays in startup from ANWR. This 
additional delay would only be because of 
governmental red tape, according to Jerry D. 
Bullock, former executive vice-president of 
BP Alaska, who coordinated B's extensive 
Alaskan operations. 

Even without ANWR development, the 
OTA recognizes in its report to Congress 
that the domestic oil and gas industry can be 
stabilized. It has been done successfully be- 
fore as shown in figure 6 and the same revi- 
talization can be repeated now. As OTA 
points out, however, accomplishing this will 
require some legislation options that are po- 
litically controversial. 

COULD U.S. RESERVES MEET THE DEMAND? 


Can these options be achieved? If the gov- 
ernment acts to stabilize the domestic petro- 
leum industry, are the resources still avail- 
able to meet the nation’s energy needs? Yes, 
according to Dr. William L. Fisher, the 
internationally-known geologist at the Uni- 
versity of Texas in Austin. In a report to the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, Dr. Fisher said: 

“If, as a matter of national policy, rel- 
atively stable levels of domestic production 
are desirable or necessary, the remaining re- 
source base can provide these levels if ag- 
gressive drilling practices are used.“ 

Many Americans think the country is run- 
ning out of oil because of the continuing in- 
crease in imports and the decline of explo- 
ration and production in this country. It is 
true that activity in the oil patch has come 
to a virtual standstill. 

As figure 6 shows, rig counts that once ex- 
ceeded 4,000 have been on an almost steady 
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decline since 1981. U.S. production trends 
were stabilized between 1978 and 1985 when 
the rig count averaged 2,726 over this period 
and production actually climbed. Since 1986, 
however, the industry has faced continually 
worsening times. More than 300,000 persons 
who once depended on petroleum for their 
livelihood now are jobless. As we were work- 
ing on this analysis late in 1991, the rig 
count was at all-time low of under 800 (see 
figure 10). 

Under these conditions, it’s understandable 
that Americans think their domestic oil in- 
dustry is no longer in business. 

The American people also have a problem 
understanding why their country is import- 
ing more than 7.2 million barrels of oil each 
day if we still have a large resource poten- 
tial. And we do. While it’s true that our 
proved reserves by U.S. government meas- 
urement are only 27 billion barrels, geologist 
Fisher says that there is another 65 billion 
barrels that can be developed from our exist- 
ing resource base (see figure 5). This does not 
include an additional 60 billion barrels yet to 
be discovered in areas like ANWAR, off-shore 
and onshore in the lower 48. It also does not 
include an even larger resource base of 238 
billion barrels equivalent of natural gas. 

OTA and Congress are aware of these re- 
serves. They also are aware that by revitaliz- 
ing and rebuilding the infrastructure of the 
domestic petroleum industry, the U.S. can 
provide a majority of its oil and gas for years 
to come. In so doing, it can stop the growth 
in imports, reduce our trade deficit and save 
the government from bankruptcy. 


OTA OFFERS LEGISLATIVE SOLUTIONS 


How can America revitalize the infrastruc- 
ture of its petroleum industry, lower the na- 
tional trade deficit, and become less depend- 
ent on imports? By an administration and 
Congress brave enough to tackle issues the 
Office of Technology Assessment report 
frankly says are politically controversial.” 
OTA’s report recommends several legislative 
options intended to encourage domestic ex- 
ploration and production: 

Provide the industry with tax incentives 
for exploration and production such a deduc- 
tions, credits and a realistic depletion allow- 
ance. 

Adopt measures that raise prices at the 
wellhead, such as import fees or price floors. 

Use technical assistance and technology 
transfer programs. 

Make changes in the SPR program to favor 
certain classes of domestic producers or to 
include preservation of domestic production 
potential. 

Open more federal on-shore and off-shore 
lands to leasing and adopt more favorable 
lease terms and royalties. 

Resolve specific regulatory or environ- 
mental controversies that are delaying ex- 
ploration, development or production. 

Remove intangible drilling costs and deple- 
tion as preference items under the alter- 
native minimum tax since there is historical 
evidence that the removal of these disincen- 
tives stimulate drilling and thereby help to 
stabilize domestic production. 

According to Houston petroleum consult- 
ant Lou Powers, these options provide a 
blueprint for a national energy strategy that 
will revitalize and stabilize the domestic oil 
and gas industry, restore more than 300,000 
jobs and save the nation from total financial 
collapse. 

If Congress today addresses the real prob- 
lems of our growing oil imports, there is 
hope yet for America’s energy future. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
SENATE COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Title IV of Senate Resolution 4, 
agreed to by the Senate on February 4, 
1977, calls for establishment of a sys- 
tem for a computerized schedule of all 
meetings and hearings of Senate com- 
mittees, subcommittees, joint commit- 
tees, and committees of conference. 
This title requires all such committees 
to notify the Office of the Senate Daily 
Digest—designated by the Rules Com- 
mittee—of the time, place, and purpose 
of the meetings, when scheduled, and 
any cancellations or changes in the 
meetings as they occur. 


As an additional procedure along 
with the computerization of this infor- 
mation, the Office of the Senate Daily 
Digest will prepare this information for 
printing in the Extensions of Remarks 
section of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
on Monday and Wednesday of each 
week. 


Meetings scheduled for Tuesday, May 
19, 1992, may be found in the Daily Di- 
gest of today’s RECORD. 


MEETINGS SCHEDULED 


MAY 20 


9:00 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
To hold hearings to examine the integ- 
rity and effectiveness of the Offices of 
Inspector General. 
SD-342 
9:30 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Business meeting, to resume markup of 
S. 976, authorizing funds for through 
fiscal year 1996 for programs of the 
Solid Waste Disposal Act. 
SD-406 
Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold oversight hearings on the imple- 
mentation of Court of Veterans Ap- 
peals decisions. 
SR-418 
9:45 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
To hold hearings on the nominations of 
James B. Huff, Sr., of Mississippi, to be 
Administrator of the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration, Betty Jo Nelsen, 
of Wisconsin, to be Assistant Secretary 
for Food and Consumer Services and a 
Member of the Board of Directors of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
Duane Acker, of Virginia, to be Assist- 
ant Secretary for Science and Edu- 
cation, and Daniel A. Sumner, of North 
Carolina, to be Assistant Secretary for 
Economics and a Member of the Board 
of Directors of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, all of the Department of 
Agriculture. 
SR-332 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
District of Columbia Subcommittee 
To continue joint hearings with the 
House Committee on Appropriations’ 
Subcommittee on the District of Co- 
lumbia on proposed budget estimates 
for fiscal year 1993 for the certain pro- 
grams of the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 
H-301, Capitol 
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Appropriations 
Labor, Health and Human Services, Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1993 for the De- 
partment of Education. 
SD-192 
Appropriations 
Transportation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1993 for the Fed- 
eral Aviation Administration, Depart- 
ment of Transportation. 
SD-138 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
International Finance and Monetary Pol- 
icy Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings to examine 
U.S. export promotion programs. 


Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Foreign Commerce and Tourism Sub- 
committee 
To hold oversight hearings on the activi- 
ties of U.S. and Foreign Commercial 
Service, Department of Commerce. 
SR-253 
Foreign Relations 
To hold hearings on the Treaty with Ni- 
geria on Mutual Legal Assistance in 
Criminal Matters (Treaty Doc. 102-26). 
SD-419 
Judiciary 
To hold hearings to examine the recent 
increase in children carrying weapons. 
SD-226 
Labor and Human Resources 
To resume hearings on S. 1790, to stimu- 
late cooperation by business, labor, 
schools and colleges, and State and 
local governments to improve the edu- 
cation and training of the United 
States workforce, and to develop new 
systems and strategies for meeting the 
economic needs of business and work- 
ers. 
SD-430 
2:00 p.m. 
Armed Services 
Strategic Forces and Nuclear Deterrence 
Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 2629, to authorize 
funds for fiscal year 1993 for military 
functions of the Department of De- 
fense, and to prescribe military person- 
nel levels for fiscal year 1993, focusing 
on programs and architectures for bal- 
listic missile defense. 
SH-216 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To hold hearings on global change re- 
search, focusing on global warming and 
the oceans. 
SR-253 
Foreign Relations 
To hold hearings on the nominations of 
Marc Allen Baas, of Florida, to be Am- 
bassador to Ethiopia, Hume Alexander 
Horan, of the District of Columbia, to 
be Ambassador to the Republic of Cote 
d' Ivoire, Lauralee M. Peters, of Vir- 
ginia, to be Ambassador to the Repub- 
lic of Sierra Leone, and Donald K. 
Petterson, of California, to be Ambas- 
sador to the Republic of the Sudan. 
SD-419 
Select on Intelligence 
To hold closed hearings on intelligence 
matters. 
SH-219 
2:30 p.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
To hold hearings on S. 2631, to promote 
energy production from used oil. 
SD-366 
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MAY 21 
9:30 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
Conservation and Forestry Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on the Forest 
Service's proposed changes in the ad- 
ministrative appeals process. 


SR-332 
Appropriations 
VA, HUD, and Independent Agencies Sub- 
committee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1993 for the Na- 
tional Community Service, and the 
Points of Light Foundation. 

SD-116 
Armed Services 

To hold hearings on S. 2629, to authorize 
appropriations for fiscal year 1993 for 
military functions of the Department 
of Defense, and to prescribe military 
personnel levels for fiscal year 1993, fo- 
cusing on the use of advanced simula- 
tion technology. 

SD-G50 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 

To hold hearings on the nomination of 
Karl A. Erb, of Virginia, to be Associ- 
ate Director of the Office of Science 
and Technology Policy. 

SR-253 
Energy and Natural Resources 

To hold hearings on the Department of 
Energy’s program for environmental 
restoration and waste management. 

SD. 


Governmental Affairs 
To hold hearings to examine ways of de- 
veloping a more energy efficient world. 
SD-342 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1993 for the De- 
partment of Defense. 
SD-192 
Appropriations 
Transportation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1993 for the De- 
partment of Transportation. 
SD-138 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
Business meeting, to mark up S. 1423, to 
revise proxy solicitation rules with re- 
spect to partnership rollup trans- 
actions and specify certain dissenters’ 
rights for which such transactions 
must provide, and S. 2266, to provide 
for recovery of costs of supervision and 
regulation of investment advisers and 
their activities. 
SD-538 
Judiciary 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-226 
2:00 p.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Public Lands, National Parks and Forests 
Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 1893, to adjust the 
boundaries of the Targhee National 
Forest, to authorize a land exchange 
involing the Kaniksu National Forest, 
S. 2101, to designate the Lower Salmon 
River in Idaho as a component of the 
National Wild and Scenic Rivers Sys- 
tem, S. 2572, to authorize an exchange 
of land in the States of Arkansas and 
Idaho, and H.R. 2141, to establish the 
Snake River Birds of Prey National 
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Conservation Area in the State of 
Idaho. 
SD-366 
Finance 
Medicare and Long-Term Care Subcommit- 


tee 
To hold hearings to examine ways of re- 
ducing inappropriate Medicare spend- 
ing, focusing on stricter oversight of 
waste, fraud and abuse in the Medicare 
program. 
SD-215 
Governmental Affairs 
General Services, Federalism, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on the General Services 
Administration's management of Fed- 
eral civilian aircraft. 


SD-342 
Judiciary 
Patents, Copyrights and Trademarks Sub- 
committee 


Business meeting, to mark up S. 1165, to 
extend the term of a patent covering 
the active ingredient of an 
antiinflammatory drug bearing the 
brand name Ansaid, S. 1506, to extend 
the term of patent protection of a fat 
substitute given the brand name 
Olestra, and S. 526, to extend the term 
of patent covering an active ingredient 
of the antiradiation drug known as 
Ethiofos and its oral analog. 


SD-226 
2:30 p.m. 
Armed Services 
Defense Industry and Technology Sub- 
committee 


To hold hearings on S. 2629, to authorize 
funds for fiscal year 1993 for military 
functions of the Department of De- 
fense, and to prescribe military person- 
nel levels for fiscal year 1993, focusing 
on the National Defense Stockpile. 


SR-222 
3:00 p.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Employment and Productivity Sub- 
committee 


To hold hearings on S. 2373, to revise the 
Job Training Partnership Act to estab- 
lish a community works progress pro- 
gram, a national youth community 
corps program, and other programs. 


SD-430 
MAY 22 
9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
VA, HUD, and Independent Agencies Sub- 
committee 


To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1993 for the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment and certain related agencies. 


SD-138 
Armed Services 
Projection Forces and Regional Defense 
Subcommittee 


To hold hearings on S. 2629, to authorize 
funds for fiscal year 1993 for military 
functions of the Department of De- 
fense, and to prescribe military person- 
nel levels for fiscal year 1993, focusing 
on near- and long-term outlook for the 
United States Navy. 

SR-222 


JUNE 3 


9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1993 for the De- 
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partment of Defense, focusing on medi- 
cal programs. 
SD-192 
JUNE 4 
9:30 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
To hold hearings on S. 2527, to restore 
Olympic National Park and the Elwha 
River ecosystem and fisheries in the 
State of Washington. 
SD-366 
10:00 a.m, 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Merchant Marine Subcommittee 
To hold hearings to examine issues relat- 
ing to maritime reform. 
SR-253 
Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold oversight hearings on proposed 
legislation relating to veterans health 
issues. 
SR-418 


JUNE 8 


10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Military Construction Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1993 for military 
construction programs, focusing on 
base closures. 
SD-192 


JUNE 9 


9:30 a.m. 
Finance 
To resume hearings to examine com- 
prehensive health care reform, focusing 
on proposals for expanding employ- 
ment-based health insurance coverage. 
SD-215 
10:00 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
Agricultural Research and General Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on the utility of ex- 
panded lamb reporting services by the 
Department of Agriculture. 
SR-332 
Appropriations 
Interior Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for the Department of the Inte- 
rior. 
8128. Capitol 
2:30 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1993 for the 
Department of the Interior, 
8-128, Capitol 


JUNE 10 


9:30 a. m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Aviation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings to examine competition 
in the airline industry, and on S. 2312, 
to revise the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958 to enhance competition at, and the 
provision of essential air service with 
respect to high density airports. 
SR-253 


JUNE 17 
9:30 a.m. 
Finance 
To resume hearings to examine com- 
prehensive health care reform, focusing 
on proposals for instituting universal 
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coverage through public health insur- 


ance programs. 
SD-215 
JUNE 18 
9:30 a.m. 
Finance 


To continue hearings to examine com- 
prehensive health care reform, focusing 
on proposals for tax-incentive based 
health care reform. 

SD-215 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
CANCELLATIONS 


Rules and Administration 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar and administrative business. 
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MAY 20 
2:00 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1993 for the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Department 
of the Interior. 
$-128, Capitol 
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SENATE—Tuesday, May 19, 1992 


The Senate met at 9:30 a.m., on the 
expiration of the recess, and was called 
to order by the acting President pro 
tempore [Mr. KERREY]. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Richard 
C. Halverson, D.D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let us pray: 

For what the law could not do, in that 
it was weak through the flesh, God send- 
ing his own Son in the likeness of sinful 
flesh, and for sin, condemned sin in the 
flesh: That the righteousness of the law 
might be fulfilled in us, who walk not 
after the flesh, but after the Spirit—Ro- 
mans 8:3-4. 

Almighty God, righteous in all Your 
ways, one reason for the frustration 
public servants suffer is, no matter 
how hard they work or what laws they 
pass, the problems they address are not 
eliminated. Grant to your servants the 
Biblical insight that evil is fundamen- 
tally a spiritual problem which the 
Spirit of God alone can remedy. Help 
them comprehend the apostle Paul's 
teaching that Your perfect law, the 
Ten Commandments, is powerless to 
make humans righteous. Legislation, 
at best, has its limitations. It cannot 
remove greed or lust from the heart. 
The Spirit of God can. It cannot elimi- 
nate egotism and selfishness from the 
heart. The Spirit of God can. Legisla- 
tion cannot remove addiction, anger, 
or a vindictive spirit. The Spirit of God 
can. 

Gracious Father, grant relief from 
the frustration Your servants experi- 
ence when, no matter how hard they 
work, desired results do not always ac- 
crue. Having done their best, help Sen- 
ators realize that God, alone, is able to 
transform the human heart and instill 
the desire and the power to live right- 
eously. 

To the glory of God and the salvation 
of the people. Amen. 


RESERVATION OF LEADER TIME 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time for the two leaders is 
reserved. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, there 
will now be a period for the transaction 
of morning business for not to extend 
beyond the hour of 10 a.m., with Sen- 
ators permitted to speak therein for 
not to exceed 5 minutes each. 


(Legislative day of Thursday, March 26, 1992) 


The Senator from Washington is rec- 
ognized. 


THE CHINESE STUDENT 
PROTECTION ACT 


Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to congratulate my colleagues 
on the Judiciary Committee on the 
fact that the Chinese Student Protec- 
tion Act recently was reported out of 
that committee without objection. I in- 
troduced this legislation on June 4, 
1991, with nine other distinguished 
Members of this Senate. That date was 
the 2-year anniversary of the bloody 
massacre at Tiananmen Square. This 
bill would permit those covered by 
President Bush’s 1989 Executive order, 
which stayed the deportation of Chi- 
nese nationals in the United States at 
the time of the tragedy, to apply for 
permanent residency beginning on July 
1, 1993. The only condition under which 
those covered by the Executive order 
could not apply for permanent resi- 
dency is if the President certifies be- 
fore July 1, 1993, that it is safe for them 
to return to China. 

For the last year, I have worked with 
both Republican and Democratic Sen- 
ators to meet concerns that were ex- 
pressed about this important legisla- 
tion. I understand that all objections 
have been met due to an extraordinary 
degree of bipartisan cooperation in 
moving this measure forward. Let me 
assure you that from this Senator’s 
viewpoint, every effort has been made 
to address the concerns of the adminis- 
tration while securing the safety and 
well-being of the thousands of Chinese 
students who will seek protection 
under this legislation. 

For the record, I would like to take 
this opportunity to repeat to my col- 
leagues the significance of this meas- 
ure and the desperate need for their 
support. 

Mr. President, it has been nearly 3 
years since the bloody tragedy on 
Tiananmen Square. A thousand days 
have passed since a young man stood 
down a tank, but that powerful image 
of courage and determination is forever 
imprinted in our minds. Certainly the 
images and memories of the dissident 
students who fell before tyranny and 
dictatorship are painfully fresh in the 
minds of Chinese nationals who were in 
the United States at the time. A thou- 
sand years may pass, but the fear and 
helplessness felt by those here at the 
time will never be forgotten. 

Mr. President, we have had 1,000 days 
to adjust to the slaughter on 


Tiananmen Square. We have only half 
that time, however, to avoid further in- 
justice to those longing for democracy. 
On January 1 of 1994, the Executive 
order that protected the deportation of 
Chinese nationals will expire, and un- 
less this Senate acts now, those cov- 
ered by the Executive order will lose 
not only their hopes and dreams of U.S. 
residency, but their very lives may be 
in jeopardy. 

That is why I introduced S. 1216, the 
Chinese Student Protection Act. That 
is why so many other thoughtful Sen- 
ators joined with me. The measure is 
designed to release the Chinese nation- 
als covered by the 1989 Executive order 
from their current immigration limbo 
and to provide them the option of ap- 
plying for permanent residency here in 
the United States. Since introduction 
of this bill, several changes have been 
added to address concerns of both Chi- 
nese students and United States immi- 
gration officials. Those changes in- 
clude a provision granting the benefits 
of the act only to those covered who 
have continuously resided in the Unit- 
ed States since the Tiananmen Square 
massacre other than for brief, casual, 
and innocent absences. In addition, 
those covered may not have visited 
China for more than 90 days. 

A second change involves a provision 
to count those persons receiving per- 
manent residency under new worldwide 
immigration levels established by the 
Immigration Act of 1990. Additional 
provisions also address the need to 
count them under China’s per country 
ceiling without adversely affecting on- 
going immigration from China. 

A third change applies standard im- 
migration law exclusions to those cov- 
ered by the Executive order. Those 
may bar criminals, Communist Party 
members, and those likely to become a 
public charge. Finally, individuals cov- 
ered by the Executive order will be per- 
mitted to apply immediately for per- 
manent residency rather than wait 18 
months under temporary residency as 
proposed under the original legislation. 

These changes are the product of 
long, difficult hours of thoughtful de- 
bate to accommodate the safety con- 
cerns of Chinese students and legiti- 
mate United States immigration policy 
goals. 

Meanwhile, the thousands covered by 
the Executive order have waited pa- 
tiently for action by the Congress. This 
bill responds to their desperate plea for 
a future in the United States of Amer- 
ica. That future will now be provided 
by Senate support of this measure. At 


è This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 
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that point, only one condition can pre- 
vent this legislation from having the 
intended consequences: certification by 
the President by July 1, 1993, that con- 
ditions in China are safe for the stu- 
dents’ return. 

Mr. President, if recent news ac- 
counts are any indication, I seriously 
doubt that conditions have improved or 
soon will improve in China. According 
to the March 16, 1992, issue of Asia 
Watch, a committee of Human Rights 
Watch: 

By early March 1992, at least 20 students, 
workers, editors, and journalists who were 
active during the 1989 movement or its after- 
math had been tried and sentenced by courts 
in Beijing and Xi’an. 

I would like to submit for the 
RECORD a copy of an article from the 
April 16, 1992, New York Times as well. 
I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Apr. 16, 1992 


DEFIANT CHINESE DISSIDENT TELLS OF HIS 
ORDEAL 


(By Nicholas D. Kristof) 


BEIJING, April 15.—What is remarkable 
about Han Dongfang is not that the prison 
authorities jammed a needle through his 
hand or that they infected him with tuber- 
culosis, but that he talks about his experi- 
ence and risks it all over again. 

A tall, mild-mannered man, somewhat less 
imposing than the plainclothes police offi- 
cers who tail him every time he steps from 
his home, Mr. Han is the Chinese Govern- 
ment's worst nightmare: a man who is less 
afraid of it than it is of him. 

An ordinary railway worker who never 
went to college, Mr. Han emerged from ob- 
scurity in the spring of 1989 to become the 
head of the workers’ federation in the 
Tiananmen democracy movement, which the 
Government violently crushed in June of 
that year. At the time, he came to be known 
as China’s Lech Walesa, after the labor lead- 
er who led the drive to overthrow Com- 
munist rule in Poland. 

Now out of prison for less than a year—he 
was released only because he was so sick 
that the authorities were afraid he would die 
in their custody—Mr. Han has been ordered 
not to see foreigners or to discuss his prison 
experiences. But in two long interviews in 
his room, he recounted his ordeal in forceful 
tones, so the bugs would have no trouble 
picking it up. 

“Sure, there'll be plenty of misery ahead, 
but that’s O. K.,“ he said nonchalantly. “It’s 
bearable.” 

The openness is part of a new role that Mr. 
Han is taking on. Under the very nose of the 
authorities, he is trying to create an inde- 
pendent labor movement to press for democ- 
racy in China. Only a few others in the na- 
tion dare to criticize the Government so pub- 
licly, and he is the only one trying to orga- 
nize a new democracy movement openly. 

For the last 100 years, university students 
have been the vanguard of social movements 
in China, but their power is limited because 
they are on the periphery of society and ac- 
count for less than one-fifth of one percent of 
the population. 

Disgruntled workers, if they ever orga- 
nized, could strike and pressure the Govern- 
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ment much more effectively. The speeches of 
Deng Xiaoping, the 87-year-old paramount 
Chinese leader, suggest a horror of the Pol- 
ish experience—urban workers rising up 
against the Government—and the authori- 
ties have generally treated labor organizers 
far more harshly than student democracy 
leaders. 

Mobilizing China’s workers to achieve de- 
mocracy is a daunting challenge for a 28- 
year-old man with little money, no fax ma- 
chine, no telephone and, he said with embar- 
rassment, not enough cups to serve tea to 
visitors in his apartment. Next month he 
may have even less, for the authorities are 
threatening to turn him out on the street. 


FORCE-FED IN PRISON 


While he may lack teacups, there is no 
question that Han Dongfang (pronounced 
hahn doong-fahng) has the obstinacy to take 
on the Government. When he was in prison, 
gravely ill but denied medical attention, he 
announced in late 1989 that he was going on 
a hunger strike until the authorities at least 
gave him a date when they would take him 
to a hospital for a checkup. 

The warden responded, Mr. Han said, by 
summoning some prisoners to hold him down 
and then by force-feeding him. A prison para- 
medic with dirt encrusted fingernails forced 
a rubber tube up Mr. Han’s nose. 

As Mr. Han recounted the incident the aim 
was mainly to cause as much pain as possible 
so that he would drop his demands. The para- 
medic jammed the tube farther and farther 
up his nose until about a foot of tubing had 
disappeared, but it never wound down the 
esophagus as it was supposed to. Instead, it 
tangled somewhere inside Mr. Han’s nose and 
mouth. 

“Ahhh!” Mr. Han recalls shrieking. “You 
beasts!” 

The paramedic attached the food pump, 
and liquid shot into the pipe. Mr. Han said 
his head felt as if it were exploding, and he 
began to choke. 

When he emerged from delirium 10 hours 
later, he grimly refused to drop his hunger 
strike. Then came a moment of triumph that 
he would savor in his darkest hours. 

“O.K,” Mr. Han reports the warden as say- 
ing. We'll take you to the doctor in a 
week. 

KNOWN TO FEW CHINESE 


Mr. Han has recovered physically for the 
most part, and last month he applied for per- 
mission to hold a one-man demonstration, 
passing out leaflets demanding workers’ 
rights and independent labor unions. The 
Government of course denied permission, but 
news about the application rippled through 
Beijing by word of mouth. 

“If the law allows me to do something, I'll 
do it.“ Mr. Han said. If it doesn't allow me 
to do it, then I'll press for a new law.“ 

For now, Mr. Han is virtually a voice in 
the wilderness, and few Chinese have heard 
of him—or of any other dissident. But the 
1989 Tiananmen democracy movement was 
nurtured in part by a few such voices, which 
emboldened others. And Mr. Han has a mes- 
sage and a huge potential audience. 

China's 141 million workers (the rest of the 
population of 1.15 billion is made up of peas- 
ants, children and the elderly) have impor- 
tant grievances that are not being addressed 
or even acknowledged: rising prices, dimin- 
ishing subsidies, mounting crime and grow- 
ing corruption, Living standards have im- 
proved rapidly, but expectations have risen 
even faster, fostering discontent. 

“The Communists feel that the peasants 
are pretty much under their control,” said 
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Thomas B. Gold, a sociologist and chairman 
of the Center for Chinese Studies at the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley. ‘‘The peas- 
ants can be kept very busy, making money. 
But the workers are much more difficult to 
buy off.“ 

HOW IT ALL BEGAN 


While Mr. Han cannot use the Chinese 
press to spread his message, word-of-mouth 
is remarkably effective in Beijing. And for- 
eign news reports about his activities are 
translated into Chinese and broadcast on 
BBC and Voice of America radio services, 
which have audiences of millions in China. 

Mr. Han's odyssey began on June 4, 1989, 
when he fled the tanks at Tiananmen Square 
and briefly went into hiding in the country- 
side. A few weeks later, after hearing himself 
denounced on the radio, he cycled back to 
Beijing and to the main gate of the Public 
Security Ministry. 

“I’m Han Dongfang,“ he said politely to 
the policeman at the gate. “You're looking 
for me.“ 

The police were initially thrilled that the. 
nation’s most-wanted labor leader had 
turned himself in, and they poured him tea. 
But Mr. Han soon annoyed them by declaring 
that he was not a criminal and that he had 
come only to set the record straight. 

SOME STILL BEHIND BARS 

Mr. Han was assigned a crowded cell at the 
Paoju Detention Center, a prison squeezed 
behind 14-foot walls of red and gray brick 
among the narrow lanes in northeast 
Beijing. Prisoners were jammed against each 
other in a small cell, with no beds, nothing 
to read, and only two identical meals a day, 
a half-bowl of vegetable soup and two corn- 
meal buns. As in most Chinese prisons, in- 
mates were constantly hungry. 

Other Chinese with friends detained at 
Paoju confirm that the conditions are as Mr. 
Han describes. Many other dissidents, just as 
stubborn and defiant as Mr. Han, are still be- 
hind bars throughout China, and his experi- 
ence offers a window into their lives. 

Mr. Han said that when he complained 
about his stomach ailment, the prison war- 
den summoned an,acupuncturist, who forced 
a long needle through several inches of flesh 
on his hand. There was no pretense that this 
was meant to ease his sickness, he said; the 
needle was raked back and forth through the 
wound to increase the pain. 

Even after Mr, Han's hunger strike, the 
hospital could not diagnose his ailment, and 
so the guards concluded that he was faking 
it, even though he was so weak he could not 
stand and seemed near death. One day, Mr. 
Han said, the warden ordered the prisoners 
to pick him up and lean him against a wall, 
hands outstretched, as if he were being cru- 
cified. 

Now let go,” the warden said, according 
to Mr. Han’s account. 

“But he’s too weak!“ a prisoner objected. 
“He'll fall down!“ 

The warden insisted. And so the prisoners 
released their grip, watching anxiously as 
the semiconscious Mr. Han wobbled and then 
teetered forward like a tree that had been 
sawed off at its base. He was too weak to 
bring his hands up in front of his face, and so 
he simply fell forward and smashed face first 
onto the wooden floor. 

A MORE INGENIOUS PUNISHMENT 


Near the end of 1989, Mr. Han said, the 
guards devised a more ingenious punishment. 
“We've been too nice to you, too polite to 
vou,“ he said a guard told him one day. “We 
haven't wanted to humiliate you, and so 
even though you're ill we didn’t put you in 
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the contagious diseases unit. But that’s what 
you're going to get now! You're afraid of ill- 
ness, so that’s what we're going to give you.” 

The guards moved Mr. Han into a cell with 
more than 20 other prisoners, more than two- 
thirds of whom suffered from tuberculosis. 
He spent four months in the contagious dis- 
eases unit, and apparently it was there that 
he caught tuberculosis 

Mr. Han was moved in 1990 to the 
Banbugiao detention center, and later that 
year to Qincheng Prison. It was there, 
around the end of 1990, that Mr. Han began to 
cough and weaken with tuberculosis. Soon 
he could not stand or even speak. It did not 
help that he was kept in leg irons. 

The military doctors who treated Mr. Han 
misdiagnosed his case as Legionnaires’ dis- 
ease, and for two months he lay ill with a 104 
degree temperature, not responding to medi- 
cal treatment. Worried that he would die, 
prison officials released him at the end of 
April 1991. 

ON A COLLISION COURSE 


Outside doctors quickly determined that 
he had tuberculosis and put him on the medi- 
cation that saved his life. Now part of his 
right lung is useless, and he still tires easily, 
but he can walk about and talk easily. Mr. 
Han is on medical leave from his job as a 
railway worker, but the railroad has warned 
that he will be dismissed if he gets into fur- 
ther political trouble. 

There is no doubt that these days Mr. Han 
is on a collision course with the Govern- 
ment. For now, the authorities are tolerat- 
ing him but harassing him at the same time, 
apparently in an attempt to instill some 
fear. 

Mr. Han's wife, Chen Jingyun, a woman of 
28 with long, smooth hair, is two months 
pregnant with their first child. Because the 
couple do not have prior permission to have 
a baby under China’s strict family-planning 
policy, the authorities could order Ms. Chen 
to have an abortion. So far, the couple have 
not officially reported the pregnancy. 

Mr. Han tried to keep his wife out of the 
interview and photos, apparently because he 
was worried that she might get in trouble. 
During six hours of interviews, the only time 
he looked fearful was when a question was 
addressed to her. Obviously apprehensive, he 
suddenly seemed less heroic and more 
human. 

“I'm prepared to see him go to prison 
again,’’ Ms. Chen said softly, pausing as she 
grappled with the uncertainty of China's fu- 
ture. I've been through that once already. If 
he goes back to prison—well, I'll be waiting 
for him when he gets out.“ 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, that ar- 
ticle describes a hero of the student 
revolution who declares that many 
other dissidents are still imprisoned 
and tortured. 

Perhaps the best indication of the 
continuing oppression is a recent dec- 
laration by Ren Jianxin, president of 
the Supreme People’s Court at the 
Fifth Session of the Seventh National 
People’s Congress in Beijing on March 
28, 1992. He reaffirms the Chinese Gov- 
ernment’s commitment to ‘severely 
punish counterrevolutionary criminals 
who harmed national security.“ This 
statement is consistent with actions 
reported by Amnesty International on 
March 5 of this year that at least nine 
pro-democracy activists were arrested 
in Beijing by plainclothes security 
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agents on Saturday [the] 29[th of] Feb- 
ruary.“ 

Despite promises and rumors of re- 
form by the Chinese Government, dis- 
sidents here in the United States un- 
derstand the harsh reality that awaits 
them if they face forced deportation. 
The April 6, 1992, edition of Newsweek 
contains a story of exiles one of whom, 
journalist and political scientist Yuan 
Zhiming, declares sadly ‘“[Slome of 
those [in jail] are my friends. If they 
are in prison, we will be, too.” 

Mr. President, we have waited a 
thousand days, but we can wait no 
longer to alleviate these brave people 
from the fear that they face with de- 
portation. Their patience and con- 
fidence in us is only surpassed by their 
love of freedom and desire to remain in 
the United States. We cannot afford to 
put their lives on hold any longer. 

Finally, Mr. President, I would like 
to remind my colleagues that this bill 
represents another type of opportunity 
that we rarely enjoy these days. So 
often during this election year, our ef- 
forts on economic growth, health care 
reform, and the budget deficit have 
been frustrated by our inability to 
produce meaningful results. No doubt 
the numerous announcements of early 
retirements in both Chambers reflect 
the sense among many that we can no 
longer make a positive difference. The 
Chinese Student Protection Act, how- 
ever, is a welcome exception to busi- 
ness as usual. We can make people’s 
lives better today by taking a major 
step toward providing them permanent 
residency. This is a rare opportunity to 
make the positive difference we all 
wish to make. 

I urge my colleagues to support S. 
1216, the Chinese Student Protection 
Act when it comes to the floor in the 
near future. In another thousand days, 
it will be too late for thousands of Chi- 
nese nationals who wish to become 
Americans. Let us act now to avoid a 
forced deportation and uncertain fu- 
ture of these desperate people. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent, 
that the text of the bill be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1216 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the Chinese Stu- 
dent Protection Act of 1992. 

SEC. 2. ADJUSTMENT TO LAWFUL PERMANENT 
RESIDENT STATUS OF CERTAIN NA- 


TIONALS OF THE PEOPLE’S REPUB- 
LIC OF CHINA. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Subject to subsection 
(c-), whenever an alien described in sub- 
section (b) applies for adjustment of status 
under section 245 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act during the application period 
(as defined in subsection (e)) the following 
rules shall apply with respect to such adjust- 
ment: 
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(1) The alien shall be deemed to have had 
a petition approved under section 204(a) of 
such Act for classification under section 
203(b)(3)(A)(i) of such Act. 

(2) The application shall be considered 
without regard to whether an immigrant 
visa number is immediately available at the 
time the application is filed. 

(3) In determining the alien’s admissibility 
as an immigrant, and the alien's eligibility 
for an immigrant visa— 

(A) paragraphs (5) and (7)(A) of section 
212(a) and section 212(e) of such Act shall not 
apply; and 

(B) the Attorney General may waive any 
other provision of section 212(a) (other than 
paragraph (2)(C) and subparagraph (A), (B), 
(C), or (E) of paragraph (3)) of such Act with 
respect to such adjustment for humanitarian 
purposes, for purposes of assuring family 
unity, or if otherwise in the public interest. 

(4) The numerical level of section 202(a)(2) 
of such Act shall not apply. 

(b) ALIENS COVERED.—For purposes of this 
section, an alien described in this subsection 
is an alien who— 

(1) is a national of the People’s Republic of 
China described in section 1 of Executive 
Order No. 12711 as in effect on April 11, 1990; 

(2) has resided continuously in the United 
States since April 11, 1990 (other than brief, 
casual, and innocent absences); and 

(3) was not physically present in the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China for longer than 90 
days after such date and before the date of 
the enactment of this Act. 

(c) CONDITION; DISSEMINATION OF INFORMA- 
TION.— 

(1) NoT APPLICABLE IF SAFE RETURN PER- 
MITTED.—Subsection (a) shall not apply to 
any alien if the President has determined 
and certified to Congress, before the first day 
of the application period, that conditions in 
the People’s Republic of China permit aliens 
described in subsection (b)(1) to return to 
that foreign state in safety. 

(2) DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION.—If the 
President has not made the certification de- 
scribed in paragraph (1) by the first day of 
the application period, the Attorney General 
shall, subject to the availability of appro- 
priations, immediately broadly disseminate 
to aliens described in subsection (b)(1) infor- 
mation respecting the benefits available 
under this section. To the extent practicable, 
the Attorney General shall provide notice of 
these benefits to the last known mailing ad- 
dress of each such alien. 

(d) OFFSET IN PER COUNTRY NUMERICAL 
LEVEL.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The numerical level under 
section 202(a)(2) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act applicable to natives of the 
People’s Republic of China in each applicable 
fiscal year (as defined in paragraph (3)) shall 
be reduced by 1,000. 

(2) ALLOTMENT IF SECTION 202(E) applies.—If 
section 202(e) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act is applied to the People’s Re- 
public of China in an applicable fiscal year, 
in applying such section— 

(A) 300 immigrant visa numbers shall be 
deemed to have been previously issued to na- 
tives of that foreign state under section 
203(b)(3)(A)(i) of such Act in that year, and 

(B) 700 immigrant visa numbers shall be 
deemed to have been previously issued to na- 
tives of that foreign state under section 
203(b)(5) of such Act in that year. 

(3) APPLICABLE FISCAL YEAR.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—In this subsection, the 
term applicable fiscal year“ means each fis- 
cal year during the period— 

(i) beginning with the fiscal year in which 
the application period begins; and 
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(ii) ending with the first fiscal year by the 
end of which the cumulative number of 
aliens counted for all fiscal years under sub- 
Paragraph (B) equals or exceeds the total 
number of aliens whose status has been ad- 
justed under section 245 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act pursuant to subsection 
(a). 

(B) NUMBER COUNTED EACH YEAR. — The 
number counted under this subparagraph for 
a fiscal year (beginning during or after the 
application period) is 1,000, plus the number 
(if any) by which (i) the immigration level 
under section 202(a)(2) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act for the People’s Repub- 
lic of China in the fiscal year (as reduced 
under this subsection), exceeds (ii) the num- 
ber of aliens who were chargeable to such 
level in the year. 

(e) APPLICATION PERIOD DEFINED.—In this 
section, the term application period" 
means the 6-month period beginning July 1, 
1993. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Idaho is recog- 
nized. 


BALANCED BUDGET 
CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 


Mr. CRAIG. Mr. President, I come to 
the floor this morning to speak briefly 
about situations as they develop in the 
Senate and the other body to resolu- 
tions that have been introduced in the 
Judiciary Committee and are now 
pending for debate on this floor, resolu- 
tions that deal with language to amend 
the Constitution of the United States 
to produce a balanced Federal budget. 

Two weeks ago, I came to the floor 
and introduced a resolution that is 
Senate Joint Resolution 298. This 
would go along with the resolution 
that has been introduced by my col- 
league from Ilinois, Senator SIMON, 
Senator THURMOND, and others who 
have been strong advocates for a pro- 
longed period of time of this method of 
causing both the House and the Senate 
to conform their budget practices to a 
procedure that would not only require 
but produce a balanced Federal budget. 

The reason I take this time this 
morning is to remind my colleagues in 
the Senate that some 4 weeks ago this 
Senate, in a sense-of-the-Senate resolu- 
tion introduced by my colleague from 
Oklahoma, supported by myself and 
others, asked that we debate and vote 
on this issue by June 5, hoping that the 
House, too, would respond in like man- 
ner sometime immediately following 
that action. 

Since that time, a great deal of at- 
tention has been paid in the media 
both by reporting and editorials and 
comments as they relate to a balanced 
budget amendment to our Constitu- 
tion. I have in hand an editorial from 
the Washington Times. There have 
been editorials in the Post, in the Wall 
Street Journal and a myriad of publi- 
cations across this country speaking to 
the pros and the cons of this issue. 

But I think largely today, Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is a rapidly growing consen- 
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sus across this country that this Sen- 
ate and the House can no longer con- 
trol the budget process; that it is large- 
ly out of control; that the actions of a 
few weeks ago when we passed a budget 
resolution demonstrate that the best 
we could do was a $320 billion deficit; 
the best we could do was to recognize a 
growing $4 trillion debt; that the best 
we could do was to honor our past com- 
mitments with an interest charge on 
debt of over $297 billion in this next fis- 
cal year. Why not admit openly to the 
American people that we no longer can 
control the budget; we have lost the 
political will to make the tough deci- 
sions and to be fiscally responsible. 
There are a good many of us who have 
been strong advocates for well over a 
decade, and remain so today, of a proc- 
ess that would force this Congress to 
begin to conform to a budget system 
that would grow and become balanced 
within a reasonable period of time. 

S. J. Res. 298, the constitutional bal- 
anced budget amendment that I have 
proposed, suggests that kind of ap- 
proach and says to the American peo- 
ple that this Congress can no longer 
pass go, Mr. President, but by 1997, 
upon the ratification of this amend- 
ment by 38 States as required by our 
Constitution, this Congress would 
bring in balance the Federal budget 
and would make the necessary deci- 
sions in the slowing of the growth of 
the Federal budget to cause that to 
happen. 

Now, I am told that there are Mem- 
bers of this Senate who have suggested 
to leadership that we not debate this 
issue until sometime in early July. 
That is one of the reasons I have come 
to the floor to speak in morning busi- 
ness today, to alert other Senators 
that they now need to speak to the 
leadership about their desire to debate 
this issue and to vote on it in the im- 
mediate future. 

I think clearly this Government 
must speak to its people in that re- 
sponsible fashion, and that we must 
send forth an amendment, Mr. Presi- 
dent—not that our action will be final, 
because I think a good many of the edi- 
torials have made reference to the fact 
that if the Congress passes a balanced 
budget resolution, that is it. And of 
course it is clear that is not it. It is 
only the first step in a prolonged proc- 
ess required by our Constitution in the 
ratification of a constitutional amend- 
ment—which is the first step in the 
process that would probably take 24 
months. 

There will follow debate in the legis- 
latures of this Nation, more knowledge 
passed on about the processes here in 
Washington that produce a balanced 
budget on an annual basis, for the 
American people to have a better un- 
derstanding. That will be the most sig- 
nificant part of that extended process, 
the debate and a much better under- 
standing of how the budget process 
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works or has not worked here in Wash- 
ington, and what Congress will do to 
propose those kinds of adjustments 
that will bring, by constitutional re- 
quirement, the budget into balance. 

Iam one of those who advocated that 
once we have passed a resolution and 
sent it forth for ratification, clearly it 
then becomes our responsibility, work- 
ing with the administration, to propose 
a process that would bring us to that 
balanced budget by fiscal 1997 or some- 
time within that type of timeframe; 
that the American people and the legis- 
latures of this country considering this 
resolution could identify. It is an im- 
portant agenda that I have laid out, 
that this Congress in my opinion must 
address sometime in the immediate fu- 
ture. 

I believe it is the responsibility of all 
of us to talk to and work with our lead- 
ership to not only encourage but to ask 
them to adhere to a sense-of-the-Sen- 
ate resolution, passed by a substantial 
majority, that said by June 5 the Sen- 
ate will not only consider that resolu- 
tion, whether it is mine or whether it 
is Senator SIMON’s, but vote upon and I 
hope pass by the required two-thirds 
vote what will be the beginning, I be- 
lieve, of the most significant, if not one 
of the most historic, debate across this 
land about a Federal budget that is 
now well out of control, because this 
Congress with its best minds working 
diligently can no longer demonstrate 
the political will to be fiscally respon- 
sible and make the tough decisions on 
an annualized basis to bring that budg- 
et into balance. 

I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

Mr. STEVENS addressed the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Alaska is rec- 
ognized. 


MUSEE AMERICAIN GIVERNY 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, last 
evening I had the distinct privilege of 
being able to attend, along with other 
Members of Congress, a reception to 
celebrate the opening of the museum 
which is to be called Musee Americain 
Giverny. It will be in Giverny, France, 
and it will be opened on June Ist of 
this year. 

Ambassador Jacques Andreani and 
his wife, Donatella, hosted this recep- 
tion for our former Ambassador Daniel 
Terra and his wife, Judith. Ambassador 
Andreani told us that Ambassador 
Terra had shared with all the results of 
his American dream. 

I come today to the floor because 
Dan Terra and his wife, Judith, are 
friends of ours. Ambassador Terra was 
President Reagan's Ambassador-at- 
large for Cultural Affairs from 1981 to 
1989. Both he and his wife, Judith, are 
avid collectors of American art, and 
have been passionate in their efforts to 
make their collections accessible to 
the public. 
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Daniel Terra in 1980 opened a mu- 
seum in Evanston, IL, which was then 
moved to Chicago in 1987 as the Terra 
Museum of American Art. 

Ambassador Terra was honored by 
the French Government in 1984 when it 
presented to him the medal of Com- 
mander of the Order of Arts and Let- 
ters, the highest award of its kind that 
a citizen of another country may re- 
ceive from France. 

More recently, in December 1990, Mr. 
Terra received the prestigious Order of 
Leopold from the King of Belgium. 

In addition to cultivating his pench- 
ant for art, Daniel Terra has also at 
various times in his life been an engi- 
neer, the president of a chemical com- 
pany, philanthropist, and as he de- 
scribed to my daughter, Lily, last 
night, his most loved occupation was 
that of a singer and dancer. He had 
been trained by his mother at a very 
young age. He is also known in our 
country as a very famous inventor. 

The Terras have long appreciated the 
influence that the great French artists 
of the Impressionist era had upon the 
American art world. Giverny was the 
home of French Impressionist Claude 
Monet, as we all know, and for the last 
four decades of his life, he lived in a 
village. 

In 1986, Dan Terra and Judith ac- 
quired property on the same street of 
the artist’s home. Since that acquisi- 
tion, the Terras have worked to estab- 
lish on their land a museum dedicated 
to fostering an appreciation of the im- 
portant historical connection between 
the French of that period and Amer- 
ican art of all periods. This Musee 
Americain Giverny will be dedicated to 
that period. 

As Ambassador Terra explains, the 
museum will serve to strengthen the 
cultural links between France and the 
United States and to foster ever great- 
er bonds of friendship and cooperation 
between our two nations. 

Last evening, Ambassador Terra told 
us that the press has been magnificent 
in its reception of this project, most fa- 
vorable to it. He said he had appointed 
an advisory committee of distinguished 
French citizens who helped him work 
with the people of Giverny—it is a 
small village of about 500 people—and 
that the museum will blend with the 
history of that village and preserve the 
integrity of what that village is all 
about. 

Having been there twice, and enjoyed 
very much the visit, I think all Ameri- 
cans who visit Giverny will appreciate 
what the Terras have done to preserve 
that integrity. The turning point, he 
said to us last evening, on this museum 
came with the attempt to design the 
museum to meet the satisfaction of the 
people of the village of Giverny. He 
said it will be predominantly under- 
ground, this museum, in order to pre- 
serve that integrity. 

The proximity of the museum to the 
home of Claude Monet will enable an 
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international audience to explore the 
historical connection between Monet 
and the developing American impres- 
sionists. 

The building itself will be con- 
structed according to Terras’ desire to 
integrate the structure with, as I said, 
the rural surroundings of the village. 
Its exterior is made of normal lime- 
stone, and the roof is planted with 
heather to further unite the building 
with the village. Judith Terra told us 
last evening that this museum is their 
testimony, as Americans, to what we 
have learned from the French. 

The Musee Americain Giverny will 
open, as I say, on June 1, at 99 Rue 
Claude Monet. The first exhibit, which 
will run through November, is entitled 
“Lasting Impressions: American Paint- 
ers in France 1865-1915.’’ Three-fourths 
of the work are from Terras' perma- 
nent collection and the remainder of 
the works are on loan from private and 
public collections both from the United 
States and France. 

This exhibit. promises to be the first 
of many cultural and artistic contribu- 
tions that we can all look forward to 
from this museum. 

Catherine and I have expressed our 
regret that we will not be able to be 
there at the opening. I doubt very 
many of us will be there since the Sen- 
ate will be in session. But I strongly 
encourage my colleagues in the Senate 
and in the Congress who have a chance 
to visit this institution and visit this 
lovely little village in France to do so. 

I have come to the Senate this morn- 
ing to congratulate Ambassador Daniel 
Terra and Judith Terra on this fine ac- 
complishment, and on their contribu- 
tion to the understanding of art in 
France and America. 

I yield the floor, Mr. President. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. LIEBERMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WELLSTONE). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. LIEBERMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed as in morning business for 5 min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LIEBERMAN. I thank the Chair. 

(The remarks of Mr. LIEBERMAN per- 
taining to the introduction of legisla- 
tion are located in today’s RECORD 
under Statements on Introduced Bills 
and Joint Resolutions.“) 

Mr. LIEBERMAN. Mr. President, I 
thank the Chair for his courtesy to me, 
and I yield the floor. 
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TRIBUTE TO WILBUR D. MILLS 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, I rise 
today to pay tribute to Wilbur D. Mills, 
a man who gave his life in the service 
of his fellow man. 

Wilbur Mills greeted me with open 
arms when I came to Congress as a 
freshman Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in 1967. He was instrumen- 
tal in my receiving the committee as- 
signment of my first choice and then 
provided needed and sought after coun- 
sel to me in those early years. 

Other tributes have already traced 
his rise to power in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. He rose not so much by 
brunt force in the use of his power, as 
in the sheer expertise he held over all 
in the Congress on even the most ar- 
cane areas of tax, Social Security, 
health, and trade legislation. 

I remember him presenting tax bills 
to the Congress without benefit of staff 
or even notes as he argued for legisla- 
tion that came from the Ways and 
Means Committee. He was a worthy ad- 
versary, as I am sure the seven Presi- 
dents who came and went during his 
career would attest. 

Wilbur Mills was a unique individual, 
juggling technical details of tax law 
and at the same time handling the sim- 
ple constituent needs of the people of 
Arkansas. 

The people of the Second District of 
Arkansas elected him 19 times, many 
of those elections without opposition. 
The people of Arkansas loved Wilbur 
Mills, even in his personal times of 
trouble. 

At a time when he could have bowed 
out. of the spotlight and enjoyed a 
much deserved retirement, Wilbur be- 
came a spokesperson for recovering al- 
coholics and devoted much time and 
energy to helping others who suffered 
the same disease that had taken hold 
of him. 

Mr. President, Arkansans mourn the 
loss of one of the finest public servants 
to have served the people in the history 
of our State. Barbara and all our fam- 
ily wish to extend our deepest sym- 
pathy to Wilbur’s widow, Polly, and 
the Mills family. 

Wilbur Mills was precious to all of us. 
We shall miss him greatly. 


IRRESPONSIBLE CONGRESS? 
HERE’S TODAY’S BOXSCORE 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, the Fed- 
eral debt run by the U.S. Congress 
stood at $3,918,653,947,091.10, as of the 
close of business on Friday, May 15, 
1992. 

As anybody familiar with the U.S. 
Constitution knows, no President can 
spend a dime that has not first been 
authorized and appropriated by the 
Congress of the United States. 

During the past fiscal year, it cost 
the American taxpayers $286,022,000,000 
just to pay the interest on spending ap- 
proved by Congress—over and above 
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what the Federal Government col- 
lected in taxes and other income. Aver- 
aged out, this amounts to $5.5 billion 
every week, or $785 million every day. 

On a per capita basis, every man, 
woman, and child owes $15,256.05— 
thanks to the big spenders in Congress 
for the past half century. Paying the 
interest on this massive debt, averaged 
out, amounts to $1,127.85 per year for 
each man, woman, and child in Amer- 
ica—or, to look at it another way, for 
each family of four, the tab—to pay the 
interest alone—comes to $4,511.40 per 
year. 

What would America be like today if 
there had been a Congress that had the 
courage and the integrity to operate on 
a balanced budget? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia is recognized. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that morning business 
be extended for 30 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from West Virginia? 

Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arizona. 

Mr. MCCAIN. Mr. President, it was 
my understanding when I came over 
here this morning that we would be on 
the bill, and I talked with the man- 
agers of the bill about proposing an 
amendment. Now, I understand there 
are at least two speakers here for that. 
I would like to have a definite time as 
to when I can come over and propose 
my amendment and move forward on 
this bill. 

As much as I appreciate the impor- 
tant messages that are brought for- 
ward here, I asked last night and again 
this morning, and I was told to come 
over. All of us have busy schedules. We 
have been on this bill now a long period 
of time. 

I am reserving the right to object 
until I can get a definite time as to 
when we are going to be on the bill. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I withdraw 
my request. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may be permitted to speak 
out of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LIEBERMAN). Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia? 

Mr. MCCAIN. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I would just 
like to know when we would be on the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reg- 
ular order is to report the bill at this 
time. 

Mr. WELLSTONE. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield a minute, it may 
be that this would help clarify the situ- 
ation. My understanding is that Sen- 
ator FORD, who will be managing the 
bill, will be coming back from a meet- 
ing certainly within the next 20 or 30 
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minutes, which is about the time when 
the Senator from West Virginia would 
finish up. 

Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, I do not 
object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pre- 
vious request for unanimous consent 
has been withdrawn. Does the Senator 
wish to have morning business ex- 
tended for 30 minutes? 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, what is the 
business before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reg- 
ular order is to close morning business 
at this time and to report the legisla- 
tion. 


——— 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Morning 
business is closed. 

The Senator from New York. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, may I 
ask unanimous consent that morning 
business be extended for 30 minutes? 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I have not 
yielded the floor yet. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. I am 
sorry. The Senator from West Virginia 
does have the floor. 

Mr. BYRD. I yielded momentarily for 
the Chair to proceed to have the clerk 
state the bill. 


NATIONAL VOTER REGISTRATION 
ACT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the pending business. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

A bill (S. 250) to establish national voter 
registration procedures for Federal elec- 
tions, and for other purposes. 

The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD. Is there a time limitation 
involved? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Pursuant 
to the order of May 13, there is up to 1 
hour for debate on the bill equally di- 
vided and controlled between the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. FORD] and the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. STEVENS] or 
their designees. In addition, the order 
provides for 30 minutes divided and 
controlled in the usual form on eligible 
amendments listed on page 2 of the 
Senate Calendar. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that I may speak out of 
order and without charging the time 
against the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE PAY AMENDMENT 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, on May 12, 
I submitted, for myself and for the dis- 
tinguished majority leader and the dis- 
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tinguished Republican leader, and the 
Senate agreed to, Senate Resolution 
295, requesting the Archivist of the 
United States to communicate to the 
Senate a list of the States whose legis- 
latures have voted to ratify the article 
of amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States proposed by the 
First Congress in 1789 to require a 
delay in the effective date of laws vary- 
ing the compensation of Members of 
Congress. 

The Archivist reported to the Senate 
on May 15 a list of ratifying States, in- 
dicating that 40 States had voted as of 
the report to ratify this amendment, 
beginning with Maryland on December 
19, 1789, and concluding with Illinois on 
May 12, 1992. The number of States 
needed to ratify an amendment, which 
was 10, three-quarters of the original 13 
States when the pay amendment was 
first sent to them, is now 38, three- 
fourths of our present 50 States. 

According to the Archivist, Michigan 
became the 38th State to approve this 
amendment when its legislature rati- 
fied the amendment on May 7, 1992. As 
requested in Senate Resolution 295, the 
Archivist accompanied the list of rati- 
fying States with copies of each of the 
resolutions adopted by the 40 ratifying 
States. Other States may ratify the 
pay amendment. Pursuant to Senate 
Resolution 295 the Archivist is re- 
quested to communicate to the Senate 
any further resolutions of ratification 
as he receives them. 

Mr. President, as I described on sub- 
mitting Senate Resolution 295, the rea- 
son for requesting the Archivist to for- 
ward these resolutions to the Senate is 
that the Congress, as the Supreme 
Court correctly interpreted article V of 
the Constitution in its most recent de- 
cision on the Constitution’s amend- 
ment process, Coleman v. Miller, 307 
U.S. 433 (1939), has the final responsibil- 
ity to determine whether an article of 
amendment has been ratified by the 
requisite three-fourths of the States 
and has become a part of the Constitu- 
tion. 

In section 106(b) of title I of the Unit- 
ed States Code, the Congress has pro- 
vided by law that the Archivist of the 
United States shall have the ministe- 
rial task. [wihenever official notice is 
received at the National Archives and 
Records Administration that any 
amendment proposed to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States has been 
adopted, according to the provisions of 
the Constitution,” of publishing the 
amendment with a certificate of its 
ratification. The Archivist implements 
this responsibility by receiving ratify- 
ing resolutions from the States, com- 
paring them with the text of the 
amendment which has been proposed 
by the Congress to assure that the 
States are ratifying what the Congress 
has proposed, counting the State ratifi- 
cations, and, in the ordinary course, 
certifying an amendment once suffi- 
cient States have ratified. 
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In statutory form this procedure 
traces from 1818, when the Congress 
first enacted a law (Act of April 20, 
1818, ch. 80, sec. 2, 3 Stat. 439) expressly 
giving this duty to the Secretary of 
State. It was last fully utilized in 1971 
in the case of the 26th amendment, se- 
curing the right of 18-year-olds to vote, 
when the Administrator of General 
Services had the duty. The Congress 
had transferred the duty to the GSA 
Administrator in 1951 from the Sec- 
retary of State, and subsequently 
transferred it again to the Archivist in 
1984, 

The history of ratification proce- 
dures predates, of course, the act of 
April 20, 1818, and begins with the Bill 
of Rights, of which the congressional 
pay amendment originally had been 
part. The First Congress, upon agree- 
ing to send amendments to the States, 
resolved to request the President to 
transmit the proposed amendments to 
the Executives of the original States. 
Then, beginning with the receipt of the 
first ratification, which was by Mary- 
land, President Washington deposited 
the originals in the Office of Secretary 
of State Jefferson, and directed his 
Secretary, in the President’s words, 
“to lay a copy of the same before“ the 
House and Senate (1 Annals of Cong. 
939, 1077 (1790)). The same was done 
with each ratification of the Bill of 
Rights through that of Vermont, whose 
ratification Washington caused to be 
laid before the two Houses of Congress 
on January 18, 1792. After the requisite 
ratifications had been before the Con- 
gress for nearly 24% months, Jefferson 
provided to the States, by letters of 
March 1, 1792, official notice of the 
ratification of the first 10 amendments 
(2 Schwartz, Bill of Rights 1203 (1971)). 

While in the ordinary course no ques- 
tion is presented about the efficacy of 
State ratifications, there has been a 
firm historical understanding, shared 
by the Congress and the Supreme 
Court, and until now by the executive 
branch, that the Executive’s function 
with regard to certifying constitu- 
tional amendments is purely ministe- 
rial. The Congress should have the op- 
portunity to decide substantive ques- 
tions, particularly when, as now, the 
Congress has asked that the ratifica- 
tions be laid before it in order to per- 
mit the Congress to consider whether 
an amendment has been adopted in ac- 
cordance with the Constitution. 

In 1868 there was a question, which 
was novel at that time, about whether 
States could vote to rescind their rati- 
fications of a constitutional amend- 
ment and whether such States should 
be counted toward ratification. On 
July 9, 1868, the Senate agreed to a res- 
olution requesting the Secretary of 
State to report on the actions of States 
ratifying the proposed 14th amendment 
(Cong. Globe, 40th Cong., 2d Sess. 3857 
(1868)). The Secretary of State reported 
to the Congress on July 14, 1868, a list 
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of ratifying States and accompanying 
resolutions (S. Ex. Doc. No. 75, 40th 
Cong., 2d Sess. (1868)). Then, in a proc- 
lamation issued on July 20, 1868, the 
Secretary of State, acknowledging that 
no law authorized him to decide 
doubtful questions“ about ratification, 
posed the question which needed to be 
answered; namely, whether the ratifi- 
cations of rescinding States should be 
counted (15 Stat. 706, 707 (1868)). 

The following day, on July 21, the 
Congress answered the Secretary of 
State’s question by adopting a concur- 
rent resolution certifying the ratifica- 
tion of the 14th amendment and direct- 
ing its promulgation by the Secretary 
of State (Id. at 709-10). Only then, on 
July 28, 1868, did the Secretary of State 
certify the adoption and validity of the 
14th amendment in conformance“ to 
the July 21 concurrent resolution of 
the Congress (Id. at 708-11). 

In 1939, the Supreme Court, in Chief 
Justice Hughes’ opinion for the Court 
in Coleman v. Miller, specifically recog- 
nized, to use the Court’s words, the 
force of this historic precedent" (307 
U.S. at 450). In that case, seven Jus- 
tices were also of the view that only 
Congress is empowered to determine 
whether an amendment has lapsed. In 
Chief Justice Hughes’ words, We 
think that the Congress in controlling 
the promulgation of the adoption of a 
constitutional amendment has the 
final determination of the question 
whether by lapse of time its proposal of 
the amendment has lost its vitality 
prior to the required ratifications’’ (Id. 
at 456). Justice—and former Senator— 
Black’s concurring opinion, joined in 
by Justices Roberts, Frankfurter, and 
Douglas, forcefully stated that Con- 
gress has sole and complete control 
over the amending process” (Id. at 459). 

As I described in my statement a few 
days ago submitting Senate Resolution 
295, the ratification of the congres- 
sional pay amendment presents a sub- 
stantial and novel question of constitu- 
tional interpretation. That question is: 
“Does an amendment proposed by Con- 
gress without a deadline for ratifica- 
tion remain open for ratification for 
more than 200 years?’’ Individuals may 
differ over the proper answer to that 
question. Indeed, over the past week or 
so, a number of distinguished constitu- 
tional scholars have offered widely dif- 
fering views. No one can credibly dis- 
pute, however, that the question is an 
important one, and that by the prior 
precedent of the political branches, and 
by the Court’s decision in Coleman v. 
Miller, it should be resolved by the Con- 
gress. 

Indeed, a perusal of the resolutions of 
ratification which the Archivist has 
communicated to the Senate show that 
at least 12 States—Arkansas, Colorado, 
Iowa, Illinois, Kansas, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Montana, Nevada, North Dakota, 
Oregon, and Texas—expressly acknowl- 
edged the Supreme Court’s holding, in 
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Coleman v. Miller, that Congress, in the 
words of the Kansas Legislature, is 
“the final arbiter” on whether too 
much time has elapsed between the 
original submission of an amendment 
and its ratification. 

It is because of the importance of the 
constitutional question, and in appre- 
ciation of the role of the Congress 
under the Constitution in this regard, 
that I offered Senate Resolution 295 
and requested the Archivist last week 
to defer taking any definitive action 
with regard to the ratification of this 
amendment for a brief period to permit 
the Congress an opportunity to fulfill 
its constitutional responsibilities. It is 
true that section 106(b) of title I of the 
United States Code, which I referred to 
earlier, directs the Archivist to certify 
the adoption of an amendment ‘‘forth- 
with“ once he has received official no- 
tice“ of its ratification in accordance 
with the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion. 

That law does not state, however, 
how the Archivist is to receive official 
notice of an amendment’s ratification. 
When no constitutional questions are 
presented by an amendment’s ratifica- 
tion, for example, with the amendment 
securing the right of 18 year olds to 
vote, it seems clear that the Archivist 
may consider direct notifications from 
ratifying States to be official notice. 
But in a case like the amendment pres- 
ently before us, where a serious ques- 
tion exists about the efficacy of ratifi- 
cations separated by more than 200 
years, the resolutions of the ratifying 
States do not alone provide official no- 
tice of the amendment’s ratification. 

In such a case, the Archivist, as the 
Secretary of State before him, must 
appropriately look to Congress to re- 
solve the constitutional questions and 
provide such official notice, providing 
him with a statutory basis upon which 
to act. All three branches of Govern- 
ment have previously construed this 
statute in this way, and I believe that 
it remains the correct reading today. 

The Archivist would have fulfilled his 
obligation to act forthwith'' by acting 
promptly to promulgate the pay 
amendment upon receiving a concur- 
rent resolution of the Congress that 
ratification is complete, just as the 
Secretary of State, who had the same 
obligation to act “forthwith,” issued a 
final proclamation on the adoption of 
the 14th amendment within just 1 week 
of the Congress’ adoption of a concur- 
rent resolution directing that amend- 
ment’s promulgation. 

Regrettably, the Archivist has not 
followed the historic precedent estab- 
lished by his predecessor in this area, 
the Secretary of State, but instead cer- 
tified the ratification of the amend- 
ment without providing the Congress 
with the brief period which the Sec- 
retary of State understood that the 
Congress required to assess its con- 
stitutional responsibilities. Neverthe- 
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less, the Archivist’s actions do not 
alter the fact that the decision about 
the time that has elapsed while the 
States have voted to ratify the con- 
gressional pay amendment is one for 
the Congress to make. Indeed, I have 
been assured that the Department of 
Justice understands that the Archi- 
vist’s actions do not preclude Congress 
from exercising its proper role in the 
amendment process. 

Last week, I submitted a second reso- 
lution, Senate Concurrent Resolution 
117, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, to certify the 
ratification of the congressional pay 
amendment. As I indicated in my 
statement, consideration of that reso- 
lution was at that time premature, be- 
cause we had not yet received the offi- 
cial documentation of the State ac- 
tions from the Archivist. The distin- 
guished senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
GRASSLEY] also submitted a concurrent 
resolution, Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 118, to the same effect, which like 
mine was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. It is my hope that the 
Senator from Iowa, whom I congratu- 
late on his resolution, will join me in 
securing adoption of the resolutions 
which I will offer today, because there 
should be no partisan differences con- 
cerning them. 

We have now received the Archivist's 
report and can appropriately consider 
the ratification question. It is apparent 
that the requisite number of States 
have ratified and that the text of the 
amendment that they agreed to is sub- 
stantively identical, differing only in 
punctuation and capitalization. 

The constitutional question is more 
difficult. All prior amendments have 
been ratified in a far shorter period, in- 
deed, less than 4 years. Moreover, in 
this century, the Congress has seen fit 
to require amendments to be ratified in 
a short period of 7, or, in one case after 
an extension, 10 years. 

I do not believe that the absence of 
any such deadline for this amendment 
is dispositive of the question. I believe 
that the norm should be that States 
should determine whether to ratify an 
amendment expeditiously, as has been 
the history for more than 200 years, 
whether a specific deadline is specified 
or not. I believe that contemporaneous 
action is preferable, because it better 
reveals the will of the people and is the 
most reasonable understanding of the 
intent of the Framers of our Constitu- 
tion. 

In most circumstances, I believe that 
a lapse of this length would be too 
great to sustain ratification of an 
amendment. This is true, I believe, for 
each of the other arguably outstanding 
amendments that had no specific dead- 
line but were never ratified and are 
still out there floating around. The 
other amendment tracing from 1789, for 
example, addressing the size of the 
House of Representatives, has been su- 
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perseded in my view by subsequent de- 
velopments, the growth of the Nation 
and legislation fixing the size of the 
House. An amendment proposed in 1810, 
dealing with titles of nobility, has 
turned out not to address a problem of 
lasting significance. 

An 1861 amendment addressing slav- 
ery, which was sent to the States on 
the eve of President Lincoln's inau- 
guration and would have forever pro- 
tected the institution of slavery from 
abolition, has been repudiated by his- 
tory and by the adoption of the 13th 
amendment, which was timely ratified 
by the States in 1865 and has resolved 
that question for all time. Finally, the 
amendment proposed in 1924 dealing 
with child labor has been superseded by 
evolving decisions of the Supreme 
Court and by legislation. It, too, for a 
long time has ceased to respond to a 
lasting problem. 

Additionally, the States have long 
had no interest in, and may be deemed 
finally and officially to have been 
abandoned, the size of the House, titles 
of nobility, slavery, and child labor 
amendments. 

Although I have concluded that the 
congressional pay amendment should 
be found to have been properly ratified, 
Iam equally firmly convinced that de- 
cisive action should be taken by the 
Congress to establish, for each of these 
other old proposed amendments, that 
no live interest has been expressed in 
these amendments by any State for 
decades, that the amendments failed of 
ratification in a timely fashion, and 
that they are no longer subject to 
being ratified. 

The congressional pay amendment 
deserves a different fate. It responds to 
a concern, wisely identified by James 
Madison, about potential conflicts of 
interest and the appearance of conflicts 
of interest, that remains as valid today 
as it was the day that Madison drafted 
it. Consistent with Madison's concerns, 
the New Hampshire Legislature, on 
ratifying the amendment in 1985, iden- 
tified the precise concern of the 
amendment in its resolution of ratifi- 
cation, to wit: 

It is in the best interest of the taxpayer 
that this proposed amendment be ratified so 
that self-interest will not play a direct role 
in the decision of a United States Senator or 
Representative when voting on a law varying 
the compensation of Senators and Represent- 
atives. 

The States, 40 of them in all, and 33 
of them in a reasonably contempora- 
neous manner, have told us that they 
believe that this amendment deserves a 
place in our Constitution. There is 
strong support for the amendment 
among the public and in the Congress. 

I do not believe that it would serve a 
useful purpose, or one necessitated to 
accommodate the intent of the Fram- 
ers, in this unique situation, to begin 
the process of proposing this amend- 
ment for ratification anew. I believe 
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that for the case of this amendment 
the purposes normally served by con- 
temporaneous action have been ful- 
filled by the widespread, indeed almost 
universal, support for the amendment 
and the lack of any change in relevant 
conditions. 

I do not intend our action with re- 
gard to this amendment to serve as a 
precedent or model for any other 
amendment, either one proposed in the 
past or one that may be proposed in 
the future. For all other such amend- 
ments, I believe that contemporaneous 
action, including reasonable proximity 
between proposal by the Congress and 
ratification by the States, is desirable 
and should be required, whether 
through a specific deadline or subse- 
quent judgment. 

For the reasons that I have outlined, 
however, I believe that it is appro- 
priate and proper for the Congress fi- 
nally to declare that the congressional 
pay amendment duly proposed by two- 
thirds of each House of the First Con- 
gress, and duly ratified by the legisla- 
tures of more than three-fourths of the 
States, has become a part of the Con- 
stitution of the United States to all in- 
tents and purposes. 

I have prepared three resolutions to 
carry out these conclusions which I be- 
lieve express the Senate’s historic un- 
derstanding of its responsibilities, and 
should merit the approbation of all my 
colleagues. 

First, in keeping with the precedent 
established with regard to the 14th 
amendment, I have prepared a concur- 
rent resolution, the form of resolution 
used by the Congress in declaring the 
ratification of that great amendment. 
It builds upon the concurrent resolu- 
tions which Senator GRASSLEY and I of- 
fered separately last week—I offered a 
resolution on behalf of the two lead- 
ers—and which resolutions were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. Now that we have received the re- 
port of the Archivist, it is appropriate, 
I believe, to begin the resolution by a 
reference to that report, as it is on the 
basis of that report we now have for- 
mal notice of the action of the ratify- 
ing States and also have the benefit of 
the Archivist's technical review of the 
ratifying documents. 

I have also prepared a simple Senate 
resolution which puts the Senate di- 
rectly and immediately on record as 
supporting the declaration of the valid- 
ity and ratification of the pay amend- 
ment. Although I believe and hope that 
the House will act promptly on the 
concurrent resolution, I do not believe 
that the Senate should delay in ex- 
pressing to the States, and to the Ar- 
chivist, its conclusion that the pay 
amendment is now a valid part of the 
Constitution. 

Finally, I have prepared a concurrent 
resolution to resolve that ratification 
periods for the size of House, titles of 
nobility, slavery, and child labor 
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amendments, of the 1st, 11th, 36th, and 
68th Congresses, have lapsed and that 
those amendments are no longer sub- 
ject to ratification as part of the Con- 
stitution. 

While we do not have a direct prece- 
dent, as in the case of the 14th amend- 
ment, for the form of the resolution, it 
is my considered judgment that the ac- 
tion should be taken also in the form of 
a concurrent resolution. Our action 
with respect to amendments which 
have lapsed, or which, additionally, 
have been repudiated by a subsequent 
ratified amendment as in the case of 
the slavery amendment draws equally 
from the power which the Supreme 
Court has recognized is constitu- 
tionally committed to Congress with 
respect to the amendment process. It 
is, therefore, appropriate that the Con- 
gress utilize the same instrument— 
namely, a concurrent resolution—both 
with respect to a declaration that an 
amendment has been ratified and with 
respect to a declaration that an amend- 
ment has lapsed. 

Mr. President, I accordingly send to 
the desk a concurrent resolution on the 
ratification of the 27th amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, 
a Senate resolution to the same effect, 
and a concurrent resolution on the 
lapse of the Nation’s four other pro- 
posed but old and unratified amend- 
ments. 

Mr. President, these resolutions will 
not be referred to any committee prior 
to the end of the day. I hope that dur- 
ing the day other Senators will want to 
cosponsor them and I will be happy to 
have them as cosponsors. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port of the Archivist, together with the 
full text of the State ratifications and 
the texts of the four outstanding 
unratified amendments, be reprinted in 
the RECORD at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

Mr. President, I apologize for keeping 
Senators waiting. I yield the floor. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

NATIONAL ARCHIVES, 
Washington, DC, May 15, 1992. 
Mr. WALTER J. STEWART, 
Secretary, U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. STEWART: Pursuant to S. Res. 
295, adopted May 12, 1992, I am transmitting 
a list and copies of resolutions of ratification 
of States of the Union whose legislatures 
have ratified the article of amendment to 
the Constitution relating to the compensa- 
tion of Members of Congress. 

If additional resolutions of ratification are 
received from the State legislatures, I shall 
promptly transmit to the Senate copies of 
those resolutions. 

Sincerely, 
Don W. WILSON, 
Archivist of the United States. 


LIST OF STATE RATIFICATIONS OF THE CON- 
STITUTIONAL AMENDMENT RELATING TO COM- 
PENSATION OF MEMBERS OF CONGRESS AS 
PROPOSED SEPTEMBER 25, 1789 
Text: “Article the second ... No law, 

varying the compensation for the services of 
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the Senators and Representatives, shall take 
effect, until an election of Representatives 
shall have intervened." 

Certificates reviewed by the Office of the 
Federal Register: 


State and date of action 


. Maryland, December 19, 1789, 
North Carolina, December 22, 1789. 
South Carolina, January 19, 1790. 
Delaware, January 28, 1790. 
Vermont, November 3, 1791. 

. Virginia, December 15, 1791. 
Ohio, May 6, 1873. 

Wyoming. March 6, 1978. 

. Maine, April 27, 1983. 

10. Colorado, April 22, 1984. 

11. South Dakota, February 21, 1985. 
12. New Hampshire, March 7, 1985. 
13. Arizona, April 3, 1985. 

14. Tennessee, May 28, 1985. 

15. Oklahoma, July 10, 1985. 

16. New Mexico, February 14, 1986. 
17. Indiana, February 24, 1986. 

18. Utah, February 25, 1986. 

19. Arkansas, March 13, 1987. 

20. Montana, March 17, 1987. 

21. Connecticut, May 13, 1987. 
Wisconsin, July 15, 1987. 
Georgia, February 2, 1988. 
West Virginia, March 10, 1988. 
Louisiana, July 7, 1988. 

Iowa, February 9, 1989. 

Idaho, March 23, 1989. 

Nevada, April 26, 1989. 

Alaska, May 6, 1989. 

Oregon, May 19, 1989. 
Minnesota, May 22, 1989. 
Texas, May 25, 1989. 

Kansas, April 5, 1990. 

Florida, May 31, 1990. 

North Dakota, March 25, 1991. 
Alabama, May 5, 1992. 
Missouri, May 5, 1992. 
Michigan, May 7, 1992. 

New Jersey, May 7, 1992. 
Illinois, May 12, 1992. 
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[House of Representatives, 56th Congress, 2d 
Session, Document No. 529] 
DOCUMENTARY HISTORY OF THE CONSTITUTION 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 1786-1870 
(Derived from the records, manuscripts, and 

rolls deposited in the Bureau of Rolls and 

Library of the Department of State, Vol- 

ume II) 

(Washington, Department of State, 1894) 

ANNAPOLIS January 15" 1790. 
Sir, 

I have the honor to enclose a copy of An 
Act of the Legislature of Maryland, to ratify 
certain Articles in addition to and amend- 
ments of the Constitution of the United 
States of America proposed by Congress to 
the Legislatures of the several States. 

I have the Honor to be with the highest re- 
spect Sir 

Your most Obed Servant 
J. E. Howard. 


His Excellency 

The President of the United States 

(ADDRESS. ] 

His Excellency 

The President of the United States— 

{INDORSEMENT.] 

No 2 
Letter—Jany 15%' 1790—from the Gow of the 
State of Maryland, and Act of said State, 
ratifying the Amendments to the Constitu- 
tion of the U: States.— 


transmitted to this Office, by order of the 
President of the United States—Jany 25% 
1790. 
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An Act to ratify certain articles in addi- 
tion to and amendment of the Constitution 
of the United States of America proposed by 
Congress to the Legislatures of the several 
States. 

Whereas it is provided by the fifth article 
of the Constitution of the United States of 
America, that Congress whenever two thirds 
of both Houses shall deem it necessary, shall 
propose Amendments to the said Constitu- 
tion or on the application of the Legislatures 
of two thirds of the several States shall call 
a Convention for proposing Amendments, 
which in either case shall be valid to all in- 
tents and purposes as part of the said Con- 
stitution when ratified by the Legislatures 
of three-fourths of the several States or by 
Conventions in three-fourths of the several 
States or by Conventions in three-fourths 
thereof as the one or the other modes of rati- 
fication may be proposed by the Congress. 

And Whereas at a Session of the United 
States begun and held at the City of New 
York on Wednesday the fourth day of March 
in the year of our Lord one thousand seven 
hundred and eighty nine, it was Resolved by 
the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the said United States in Congress assembled 
two thirds of both Houses concurring, that 
the following articles be proposed to the Leg- 
islatures of the several States as amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United 
States all or any of which articles when rati- 
fied by three-fourths of the said Legislatures 
to be valid to all intents and purposes as 
part of the said Constitution viz— 

Article the first. After the first enumera- 
tion, required by the first article of the con- 
stitution there shall be one representative 
for every thirty thousand, until the number 
shall amount to one hundred; after which the 
proportion shall be so regulated by Congress 
that there shall be not less than one hundred 
Representatives, nor less than one Rep- 
resentative for every forty thousand persons, 
until the number of Representatives shall 
amount to two hundred, after which the pro- 
portion shall be so regulated by Congress, 
that there shall not be less than two hundred 
Representatives, nor more than one Rep- 
resentative for every fifty thousand per- 
sons.— 

Article the second. No law varying the 
compensation for the services of the Sen- 
ators and Representatives shall take effect 
until an Election of Representatives shall 
have intervened. 

Article the third. Congress shall make no 
law respecting an establishment of Religion 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof, or 
abridging the freedom of speech, or of the 
press, or the right of the people peaceably to 
assemble, and to petition the Government 
for a redress of grievances.— Article the 
fourth. A well regulated Militia being nec- 
essary to the security of a free State, the 
right of the people to keep and bear Arms, 
shall not be infringed.— Article the fifth. No 
Soldier shall in time of Peace be quartered 
in any House, without the consent of the 
owner, nor in time of war, but in a manner 
to be prescribed by law.— Article the Sixth. 
The right of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers, and effects against 
unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not 
be violated, and no Warrants shall issue, but 
upon probable cause, supported by Oath or 
affirmation, and particularly describing the 
place to be searched, and the persons or 
things to be seized.— Article the Seventh. No 
person shall be held to answer for a capital 
or otherwise infamous crime, unless on a 
presentment or indictment of a grand jury, 
except in cases arising in the Land or Naval 
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forces or in the Militia when in actual serv- 
ice in time of War or public danger, nor shall 
any person be subject for the same offence to 
be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor 
shall be compelled in any criminal case to be 
a witness against himself, nor be deprived of 
life, liberty or property, without due process 
of Law; nor shall private property be taken 
for public use without just compensation.— 
Article the eighth. In all criminal prosecu- 
tions the accused shall enjoy the right toa 
speedy and public trial by an impartial Jury 
of the State and district wherein the Crime 
shall have been committed, which district 
shall have been previously ascertained by 
law; and to be informed of the nature and 
cause of the accusation to be confronted 
with the Witnesses against him, to have 
compulsory process for obtaining Witnesses 
in his favor, and to have the assistance of 
Counsel for his defence.— 

Article the ninth. In suits at common law, 
where the value in controversey shall exceed 
twenty Dollars, the right of trial by Jury 
shall be preserved, and no fact, tried by a 
Jury shall be otherwise re-examined in any 
Court of the United States, than according 
to the rules of the common law.— Article the 
tenth. Excessive bail shall not be required, 
nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and 
unusual punishments inflicted.— Article the 
Eleventh. The enumeration in the Constitu- 
tion of certain rights shall not be construed 
to deny or disparage others retained by the 
people.— 

Article the twelfth. The powers not dele- 
gated to the United States by the Constitu- 
tion, nor prohibited by it to the States, are 
reserved to the States respectively or to the 
people.— 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of 
Maryland, That the aforesaid articles and 
each of them be and they are hereby con- 
firmed and ratified 

By the House of Delegates December 17. 
1789. 

Read and assented to. By order W HARWOOD 
Cl. 

By the Senate Dec" 19. 1789. Read and as- 
sented to—By order Hy RIDGELY Cl. 

J.E. HOWARD (seal appendant). 

I hereby certify that the above is a true 
copy from the original engrossed Act, as 
passed by the Legislature of the State of 
Maryland 

T. JOHNSON J‘ 
Cl. Council 

Maryland ss In Testimony that Thomas 
Johnson Junior is Clerk of the Executive 
Council for the State of Maryland I have 
hereto affixed the Great Seal of the said 
State Witness my hand this fifteenth day of 
January Anno Domini 1790.— 

SAMUEL HARVEY HOWARD 
Reg. Cur. Can. 
(SEAL APPENDANT.] 
ROCKINGHAM, May.. 25% 1790. 

Sir: I do myself the honour to transmit you 
herewith inclosed an Act of the General As- 
sembly of this State passed at their last Ses- 
sion entituled An Act to ratify the amend- 
ments to “the Constitution of the United 
States” 

Your Communication of the 20% of Feb- 
ruary last of the Act of Congress entitled 
“An Act for giving effect to the Acts there- 
in mentioned in respect to the State of 
North Carolina and other purposes“ I have 
been duly honoured with, and have an- 
nounced the same to the Citizens of this 
State.— 

I have the honour to be with very great re- 
spect Sir, your very humble Servant 

ALEX: MARTIN. 
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The President of the United States of 

America 
{ADDRESS.] 
His Excellency George Washington, 
President of the United States. 
[INDORSEMENT.] 
No 3 

Letter, May 25" 1790. Gowi of N° Carolina to 
The President of the United States. trans- 
mitting—“An Act to “ratify the Amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United 
States. 


Rec4 from the President June II" 1790 


No 3 
North Carolina 


State of North Carolina 

His Excellency Alexander Martin Esquire 
Governor, Captain General and Commander 
in Chief in and over the said State 
To all to whom these presents shall come 

It is certified That the honorable James 
Glasgow Esquire who hath attested the an- 
nexed Copy of an Act of the General Assem- 
bly of this State was at the time thereof and 
now is Secretary of the said State and that 
full faith and Credit are due to his Official 
Acts 

Given under my Hand and the Great Seal 
of the State at Danbury the fourteenth day 
of Feb: Anno Dom 1790 and in the XIV year 
of our Independence 

By his Excllys Coma 

Tho: Rogers P Sec 


An Act to ratify the amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States 

Whereas the senate and house of represent- 
atives of the United States of America in 
Congress Assembled on the fourth day of 
March did Resolve, two thirds of both Houses 
concuring that the following Articles be pro- 
posed to the Legislatures of the several 
States as amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States all or any of which Arti- 
cles when ratifyed by three-fourths of the 
said Legislatures to be valid to all intents 
and purposes as part of the said Constitu- 
tion. 

Article I. After the first enumeration re- 
quired by the first article of the Constitu- 
tion, there shall be one representative for 
every thirty thousand, until the number 
shall amount to one hundred, after which the 
proportion shall be so regulated by Congress, 
that there shall be not less than one hundred 
representatives, nor less than one represent- 
ative for every forty thousand persons, until 
the number of representatives shall amount 
to two hundred, after which the proportion 
shall be so regulated by Congress, that there 
shall not be less than two hundred represent- 
atives, nor more than one representative for 
every fifty Thousand persons. 

Article II. No Law, varying the compensa- 
tion for the service of the senators and rep- 
resentatives, shall take effect until an Elec- 
tion of representatives shall have intervened. 

Article III. Congress shall make no Law re- 
specting an establishment of religion or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof, or abridg- 
ing the freedom of speech, or of the press, or 
the right of the people peaceably to assemble 
and to petition the government for a redress 
of greevancies. 

Article IV. A well regulated militia being 
necessary to the security of a free State, the 
right of the people to keep and bear arms, 
shall not be infringed. 

Article V. No soldier shall in the time of 
peace, be quartered in any House without the 
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consent of the owner, nor in time of War, but 
in a manner to be prescribed by Law. 

Article VI. The right of the people to be se- 
cure in their persons, Houses, papers, and Ef- 
fects, against unreasonable searches and sei- 
zures, shall not be violated; and no Warrants 
shall issue but upon probable cause sup- 
ported by Oath or affirmation, and particu- 
larly describing the place to be searched, and 
the persons or things to be seized. 

Article VII. No person shall be held to an- 
swer for a capital or otherwise infamous 
crime, unless on a presentment or indict- 
ment of a grand Jury, except in cases arising 
in the land or naval forces, or in the Militia 
when in actual service in time of War or pub- 
lic danger; nor shall any person be subject 
for the same Offence to be twice put in jeop- 
ardy of life or limb; nor shall be compelled in 
any Criminal case to be witness against him- 
self; nor be deprived of life liberty or prop- 
erty, without due process of Law; nor shall 
private property be taken for public use 
without just compensation. 

Article VIII. In all criminal prosecutions, 
the accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy 
and public trial by an impartial jury of the 
State and district where the Crime shall 
have been committed, which district shall 
have been previously ascertained by Law; 
and to be informed of the nature and cause of 
the accusation, to be confronted with the 
witnesses against him to have compulsory 
process for obtaining Witnesses in his favour, 
and to have the assistance of Counsil for his 
defence— 

Article EX. In suits at common law, where 
the value in controversy shall exceed twenty 
dollars, the right of trial by jury shall be 
preserved; and no fact, tried by a Jury, shall 
be otherwise re-examined in any Court in the 
United States, than according to the rules of 
common law 

Article X. Excessive bail shall not be re- 
quired, nor excessive fines imposed, not cruel 
and unusual punishments inflicted Article 
XI. The enumeration in the Constitution of 
certain rights, shall not be construed to deny 
or disparage others retained by the people. 

Article XII. The powers not deligated to 
the United States by the Constitution nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 
to the States respectively, or to the people. 

Be it Therefore enacted by the General As- 
sembly of the State of North Carolina and it 
is hereby enacted by the authority of the 
same, that the said amendments agreeable to 
the fifth article of the Original Constitution 
be held and ratified on the part of this State 
as articles in addition to and amendments of 
the Constitution of the United States of 
America. 

CHA‘ JOHNSON S. S., 
S. CABARRUS S. H. C. 

Read three times and ratified In General 
Assembly this 22 day of December A.D. 1789 
State of North Carolina 

I, James Glasgrow, Secretary of the said 
State do hereby Certify the foregoing to be a 
true Copy of the Original Act of the Assem- 
bly filed in the Secretaries Office 

In Testimony whereof I have hereto set my 
Hand this tenth day of February 1790 

J. GLASGOW. 
CHARLESTON, January 28, 1790. 
Sir 

I have the honour to transmit you the en- 
tire adoption by the Legislature of the state 
of the Amendments proposed to the Con- 
stitution of the United States.— 

Iam with the most perfect Esteem and Re- 
spect Your Most Obedient servant 

CHARLES PINCKNEY. 
To 
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The President Of the United States 
{ADDRESS.] 
To 
The President Of The United States— 
In New York. 
Charles Pinckney 
(INDORSEMENT.] 

No 4 
Act. South Carolina—adopting the Amend- 
ments to the Constitution 
Rec? March 31* 1790— 


In the House of Representatives January 18" 
1 


The House took into consideration the Re- 
port of the Committee to whom was referred 
the Resolution of the Congress of the United 
States of the 4" day of March 1789 proposing 
Amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States Viz 
“Congress of the United States 

“Begun and held at the City of New York 
on Wednesday the fourth of March, One 
Thousand Seven hundred and Eighty Nine— 

“The Conventions of a Number of the 
States having at the time of their adopting 
the Constitution expressed a desire, in order 
to prevent Misconstruction or abuse of it’s 
powers, that further declaratory and restric- 
tive clauses should be added, And as extend- 
ing the ground of Public Confidence in the 
Government will best insure the beneficent 
ends of it’s institution— 

“Resolved, by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress Assembled, two thirds 
of both Houses Concurring that the following 
Articles be proposed to the Legislatures of 
the several States, as amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States, all or any 
of which Articles, when ratified by three- 
fourths of the said Legislatures to be Valid 
to all intends and purposes, as part of the 
said Constitution Viz 

“Articles 

“In addition to, and amendments of, the 
Constitution of the United States of Amer- 
ica, proposed by Congress, and Ratified by 
the Legislatures of the several States; pursu- 
ant to the fifth Article of the Original Con- 
stitution—Article I“ After the first enumera- 
tion required by the first Article of the Con- 
stitution, there shall be one Representative 
for every Thirty Thousand, until the Number 
shall Amount to One hundred, after which 
the proportion shall be so regulated by Con- 
gress, that there shall be not less than one 
hundred Representatives, nor less than One 
Representative for every forty thousand per- 
sons, until the Number of Representatives 
shall amount to Two hundred, after which 
the proportion shall be so regulated by Con- 
gress, that there shall not be less than two 
hundred Representatives, nor more than one 
Representative for every Fifty Thousand per- 
sons 

“Article 2 No Law Varying the Com- 
pensation for the Services of the Senators 
and Representatives shall take effect, until 
an Election of Representatives shall have in- 
tervened— 

“Article 3% Congress shall make no Law re- 
specting an establishment of Religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof, or 
abridging the freedom of speech, or of the 
press, or the right of the people peaceably to 
assemble, and to petition the Government 
for * Redress of Grievances— 

“Article 4” A well regulated Militia being 
necessary to the security of a free State, the 
right of the people to keep and bear Arms 
shall not be infringed— 

“Article 5% No Soldier shall, in time of 
peace, be quartered in any House, without 
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the Consent of the Owner, nor in time of 
War, but in a manner prescribed by Law 

“Article 6» The right of the people to be 
secure, in their persons, houses, papers and 
effects, against unreasonable searches and 
seizures, shall not be Violated, and no War- 
rants shall issue, but upon probable cause, 
supported by oath or affirmation, and par- 
ticularly describing the place to be 
Searched; and the persons or things to be 
Seized— 

“Article 7 No person shall be held to An- 
swer for a Capital or otherwise infamous 
Crime, unless on a presentment or Indict- 
ment of a Grand Jury, except in cases arising 
in the Land or Naval Forces, or in the Mili- 
tia when in Actual Service, in time of War or 
public danger, nor shall any person be sub- 
ject for the same offence to be twice put in 
Jeopardy of life or limb, nor shall be com- 
pelled in any Criminal case to be a Witness 
against himself nor be deprived of life, lib- 
erty or property, without due process of Law; 
nor shall private property be taken for pub- 
lic use without Just Compensation 

“Article 8 In all Criminal prosecutions, 
the Accused shall enjoy the right to a 
Speedy and public trial, by an impartial 
Jury of the State and District wherein the 
Crime shall have been committed, which Dis- 
trict shall have been previously ascertained 
by Law, and to be informed of the Nature 
and cause of the Accusation; to be con- 
fronted with the Witnesses against him; to 
have Compulsory process for obtaining Wit- 
nesses in his favor, and to have the Assist- 
ance of Counsel for his defence. 

“Article 9 In suits of Common Law, where 
the Value in Controversy shall exceed Twen- 
ty Dollars, the right of trial by Jury shall be 
preserved, and no fact, tried by a Jury shall 
be otherwise re-examined in any Court of the 
United States, than according to the Rules 
of the Common Law 

“Article 10% Excessive bail Shall not be re- 
quired, nor Excessive Fines imposed, nor 
Cruel and unusual punishments inflicted" 

“Article 11% The enumeration in the Con- 
stitution, of Certain rights shall not be Con- 
strued to deny or disparage others retained 
by the people, 

“Article 120 The powers not delegated to 
the United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States are reserved to 
the States respectively, or to the people— 

“FREDERICK A MUHLENBERG, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives— 

JohN ADAMS, Vice-President of the United 
States and President of the Senate 

Attest, JOHN BECKLEY, Clerk of the House 
of Representatives 

“SAMUEL A. OTIS, Secretary of the Sen- 
ate.“ 

Which being read through was agreed to 

Whereupon 

Resolved, That this House do adopt the 
said Several Articles and that they become a 
part of the Constitution of the United 
States— 

Resolved that the Resolutions be sent to 
the Senate for their concurrence— 

By order of the House— 
JACOB READ, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
In the Senate January 19% 1790 

Resolved that this House do concur with 
the House of Representatives in the fore- 
going Resolutions— 

By order of the Senate 
D: DE SAUSSURE 
President of the Senate. 
Sir, 

Agreeably to the Directions of the General 

Assembly of this State, I do myself the 
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Honour to inclose your Excellency their 
Ratification of the Articles proposed by Con- 
gress to be added to the Constitution of The 
United States; and am, with every Senti- 
ment of Esteem, 

Delaware, Feb. 19. 1790. 

Sir, Your Excelleney's most obed humble 
Servant 

JOSHUA CLAYTON, 
His Excellency George Washington, Presi- 
dent of 

The United States. 

{INDORSEMENT.} 
No 6 

Act of the State of Delaware —adopting the 
Amendments to the Constitution except the 
first Art filed March 9 1790— 

Congress of the United States, begun and 
held at the City of New York, on Wednesday 
the fourth of March one thousand seven hun- 
dred and eighty nine. 

The Conventions of a number of the States 
having, at the time of their adopting the 
Constitution, expressed a desire, in order to 
prevent misconstruction or abuse of its pow- 
ers, that further declaratory and restrictive 
Clauses should be added: And as extending 
the ground of public confidence in the Gov- 
ernment will best ensure the beneficent ends 
of its Institution— 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress Assembled, two thirds of both 
Houses concurring, That the following Arti- 
cles be proposed to the Legislatures of the 
several States, as Amendments to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, all, or any of 
which Articles, when ratified by three- 
fourths of the said Legislatures, to be valid 
to all intents and purposes, as part of the 
said Constitution—Viz: 

Articles in addition to, and amendment of, 
the Constitution of the United States of 
America, proposed by Congress, and ratified 
by the Legislatures of the several States, 
pursuant to the fifth Article of the original 
Constitution. 

Article the First,, . After the first enu- 
meration required by the first Article of the 
Constitution, there shall be one Representa- 
tive for every thirty thousand, until the 
number shall amount to one hundred; after 
which, the proportion shall be so regulated 
by Congress, that there shall be not less than 
one hundred Representatives, nor less than 
one Representative for every forty thousand 
persons, until the number of Representatives 
shall amount to two hundred; after which, 
the proportion shall be so regulated by Con- 
gress, that there shall not be less than two 
hundred Representatives, nor more than one 
Representative for every fifty thousand per- 
sons. 

Article the second. . . No law, varying the 
compensation for the services of the Sen- 
ators and Representatives, shall take effect, 
until an election of Representatives shall 
have intervened. 

Article the Third. Congress shall make no 
law respecting an establishment of Religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or 
abridging the freedom of Speech, or of the 
Press; or the right of the people peaceably to 
assemble, and to petition the Government 
for a redress of grievances. 

Article the Fourth. A well regulated Mili- 
tia, being necessary to the security of a free 
State, the right of the people to keep and 
bear arms, shall not be infringed. 

Article the Fifth. No Soldier shall, in time 
of peace, be quartered in any house, without 
the consent of the owner, nor in time of war, 
but in a manner to be prescribed by law. 
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Article the Sixth. The right of the people 
to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, 
and effects, against unreasonable searches 
and seizures, shall not be violated, and no 
warrants shall issue, but upon probable 
cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and 
particularly describing the place to be 
searched, and the persons or things to be 
seized. 

Article the Seventh. No person shall be 
held to answer for a capital, or otherwise in- 
famous crime, unless on a presentment or in- 
dictment of a Grand Jury, except in cases 
arising in the land or naval forces, or in the 
Militia, when in actual service in time of war 
or public danger; nor shall any person be 
subject for the same offence to be twice put 
in jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall be com- 
pelled in any criminal case, to be a witness 
against himself, nor be deprived of life, lib- 
erty or property, without due process of law; 
nor shall private property be taken for pub- 
lic use without just compensation. 

Article the Eighth. In all criminal prosecu- 
tions, the accused shall enjoy the right to a 
speedy and public trial, by an impartial Jury 
of the State and district wherein the crime 
shall have been committed; which district 
shall have been previously ascertained by 
law; and to be informed of the nature and 
cause of the accusation; to be confronted 
with the witnesses against him; to have com- 
pulsory process for obtaining witnesses in 
his favor, and to have the assistance of Coun- 
sel for his defence. 

Article the Ninth. In suits at common law, 
where the value in controversy shall exceed 
twenty dollars, the right of trial by Jury 
shall be preserved, and no fact, tried by a 
Jury, shall be otherwise re-examined in any 
Court of the United States, than according 
to the rules of the common law. 

Article the Tenth. Excessive bail shall not 
be required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor 
cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 

Article the Eleventh. The enumeration in 
the Constitution, of certain rights, shall not 
be construed to deny or disparage others re- 
tained by the people. 

Article the Twelfth. The powers not dele- 
gated to the United States by the Constitu- 
tion, nor prohibited by it to the States, are 
reserved to the States respectively, or to the 
people. 

FREDERICK AUGUSTUS 
MUHLENBERG, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
JOHN ADAMS, 
Vice-President of the United States, and 
President of the Senate. 
Attest, 
JOHN BECKLEY, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
SAM A. OTIS, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
The General Assembly of Delaware 


Having taken into their Consideration the 
above amendments proposed by Congress to 
the respective Legislatures of the several 
States, Resolved, that the First Article be 
postponed. Resolved, that the General As- 
sembly do agree to the Second, Third, 
Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, Eighth, 
Ninth, Tenth, Eleventh and Twelfth Articles; 
and We do hereby assent to, ratify, and con- 
firm the same, as Part of the Constitution of 
The United States. 

(Seal.] In Testimony whereof We have caused 
the Great-Seal of The State to be hereunto 
affixed this twenty eighth Day of January in 
the Year of Our Lord One thousand seven 
hundred and ninety, and in the Fourteenth 
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Year of the Independence of The Delaware 
State. 
Signed, by Order of Council, 
GEO MITCHELL, 
Speaker. 
Signed, by Order of the House of 
Assembly, 
JEHU DAVIS, 


INDORSEMENT.] 


Amendments proposed to the Constitution. 
United States ratifying the Articles of 
Amendment proposed by Congress to the 
Constitution of the United States; and also a 
letter which accompanied said ratification.— 
TOBIAS LEAR, 
Secretary to the President 
of the United States. 
{INDORSEMENT.] 
No II 
Lear T. received January 18, 1792 covering 
a Letter from the Secretary of the Governor 
& Council of Vermont to the President, and 
an exemplified copy of the Act of that State 
ratifying the amendments proposed by Con- 
gress to the Constitution of the U.S.— 


Bennington 7 January 1792 
Sir 

I am directed by His Excellency Governor 
Chittenden, to Transmit to you, a Copy of an 
Act of the Legislature of this State, ratify- 
ing sundry articles of Amendment (proposed 
by Congress) to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States, which you will receive herewith. 

I have the honor to be your Excellency* 
most obedient and most Humble Servant 

JOSEPH FAY, 
Sec to the Gout & Council. 
His Excellency 

the President of the United States 
By His Excellency Thomas Chittenden Es- 
quire Governor and Captain General in and 
over the State of Vermont— 

I hereby Certify that Roswell Hopkins Es- 
quire is, Secretary of State, for this State 
and that due faith and credit ought to be 
given to his attestations as Secretary of 
State— 

In testimony whereof I have caused the 
Seal of this State to be affixed at Windsor 
this fourth day of November One thousand 
seven hundred and ninety one— 

Tho* Chittenden. 
Attest Joseph Fay Sec» 


An Act ratifying certain articles proposed 
by Congress as amendments to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States— 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
begun and held at the City of New York, on 
Wednesday the fourth of March one thousand 
seven hundred and eighty nine—Resolved, 
that certain articles to the number of twelve 
be proposed to the Legislatures of the sev- 
eral States as amendments to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States which articles 
when ratified by three-fourths of the said 
Legislatures should be valid to all intents 
and purposes as part of the said Constitu- 
tion—Therefore, 

It is hereby Enacted by the General Assem- 
bly of the State of Vermont, That all and 
every of said articles so proposed as afore- 
said be and the same are hereby ratified and 
confirmed by the Legislature of this State— 
State of Vermont 
Secretary of States Office 

I hereby Certify that within is a true copy 
of an act passed by the Legislature of this 
State the third day of November One thou- 
sand seven hundred and ninety one and de- 
posited in this office according to law— 
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Attest 
Rost HOPKINS, 
Sec. 


Council Chamber Richmond November 40 
1791. 
Sir, 

I do myself the Honour to transmit to you 
a Resolution of the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia, ratifying the first Article of the 
Amendments proposed by Congress to the 
Constitution of the United States, and have 
the Honour to be with the highest Respect 
your most obed Serv 

Beverley Randolph. 
The President of the United States. 
{INDORSEMENT.]} 
Letter November 4, 1791 


Governor of Virginia with a resolution of 
the General assembly ratifying the 1* 
amendment to the Constitution of the U.S.— 
Received Novem 11, 1791 


In the House of Delegates. 
Tuesday 25" of October 1791. 
Resolved, that the first Article of the 
Amendments proposed by Congress to the 
Constitution of the United States, be ratified 
by this Commonwealth.— 
Teste, 
Charles Hay C.H.D. 
November 34 1791. 
Agreed to by the Senate, 


H. Brooke C.S. 
A Copy 
Teste 
Charles Hay 
Council Chamber 
Richmond December 224 1791. 
Sir 


The General Assembly during their late 
session have adopted, on the part of this 
Commonwealth, all the amendments pro- 
posed by Congress to the Constitution of the 
United States: their ratification whereof I do 
myself the honor herewith to transmit. 

I have the honor to be sir, with entire re- 
spect Your most obed Servant 

HENRY LEE. 

The President of the United States. 

(INDORSEMENT.]} 
Ne 12. 
Letter December 22¢ 1791 

Governor of Virginia with a ratification by 
that State of all the amendments proposed 
by Congress to the Constitution of the U.S.— 
rec? Decem" 30 1791.— 

Virginia. 

General Assembly begun and held at the 
Capitol in the City of Richmond on Monday 
the seventeenth day of October in the Year 
of our Lord One thousand seven hundred and 
ninety one. 

25h of October 1791. 

Resolved that the first Article of the 
Amendments proposed by Congress to the 
Constitution of the United States be ratified 
by this Commonwealth. 

November 3” 1791. 

Agreed to by the Senate. 

Ex! Ex? 

JOHN PRIDE S. S., 
THO* MATHEWS SR H. D 
Monday the 5% of December 1791. 

Resolved that the second Article of the 
Amendments proposed by Congress to the 
Constitution of the United States be ratified 
by this Commonwealth. 

December 15% 1791. 

Agreed to by the Senate. 

Ex‘ Ex‘ 
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JOHN PRIDE S. S., 
Tho; MATHEWS SR H. D 
Monday the 5% of December 1791. 
Resolved that the third Article of the 
Amendments proposed by Congress to the 
Constitution of the United States be ratified 
by this Commonwealth. 
December 15 1791. 
Agreed to by the Senate. 
Ex? Ex‘ 
JOHN PRIDE S. S., 
THO MATHEWS SR H. D 
Monday the 5" of December 1791. 
Resolved that the fourth Article of the 
Amendments proposed by Congress to the 
Constitution of the United States be ratified 
by this Commonwealth. 
December 15% 1791. 
Agreed to by the Senate. 
Ex? Ex‘ 


JOHN PRIDE S. S., 
THO* MATHEWS SR H. D 
Monday the 5* of December 1791. 
Resolved that the fifth Article of the 
Amendments proposed by Congress to the 
Constitution of the United States be ratified 
by this Commonwealth. 
December 15" 1791. 
Agreed to by the Senate. 
Ex’ Ex¢ 
JOHN PRIDE S. S., 
THO* MATHEWS SR H. D 
Monday the 5" of December 1791. 
Resolved that the sixth Article of the 
Amendments proposed by Congress to the 
Constitution of the United States be ratified 
by this Commonwealth. 
December 15 1791. 
Agreed to by the Senate. 
Ex! Exi 
JOHN PRIDE S. S., 
THO* MATHEWS SR H. D 
Monday the 5% of December 1791. 
Resolved that the seventh Article of the 
Amendments proposed by Congress to the 
Constitution of the United States be ratified 
by this Commonwealth. 
December 15% 1791. 
Agreed to by the Senate. 
Ex? Ex? 
JOHN PRIDE S. S., 
THO* MATHEWS SR H. D 
Monday the 5 of December 1791. 
Resolved that the eighth Article of the 
Amendments proposed by Congress to the 
Constitution of the United States be ratified 
by this Commonwealth. 
December 15% 1791. 
Agreed to by the Senate. 
Ex! Ex? 


JOHN PRIDE, S. S. 
THO* MATHEWS, SR., H. D. 
Monday the 5” of December 1791. 
Resolved that the ninth Article of the 
Amendments proposed by Congress to the 
Constitution of the United States be ratified 
by this Commonwealth. 
December 15® 1791. 
Agreed to by the Senate. 
Ex’ Ex? 
JOHN PRIDE, S. S. 
THO MATHEWS, SR., H. D. 
Monday the 5 of December 1791. 
Resolved that the tenth Article of the 
Amendments proposed by Congress to the 
Constitution of the United States be ratified 
by this Commonwealth. 
December 15 1791. 
Agreed to by the Senate. 
Ex? Ex‘ 
JOHN PRIDE, S. S. 
Tho- MATHEWS, SR., H. D. 
Monday the 5” of December 1791. 
Resolved that the eleventh Article of the 
Amendments proposed by Congress to the 
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Constitution of the United States be ratified 
by this Commonwealth. 

December 15% 1791. 

Agreed to by the Senate. 

Ex? Ex’ 


JOHN PRIDE, S. S. 
THOS MATHEWS, SR., H. D. 
Monday the 5“ of December 1791. 
Resolved that the twelfth Article of the 
Amendments proposed by Congress to the 
Constitution of the United States be ratified 
by this Commonwealth. 
December 15” 1791. 
Agreed to by the Senate. 
Ex! Ex? 


JOHN PRIDE, S. S. 
THO* MATHEWS, SR., H. D. 


{INDORSEMENT.} 
Ex? 
Ext 


Nork.— The first ten amendments to the Constitu- 
tion, proposed to the legislatures of the several 
States by the First Congress, September 25, 1789, 
were ratified by eleven States, and the facts of the 
ratification were communicated to Congress by the 
President as follows: Maryland, January 25, 1790; 
New Hampshire, February 15, 1790; Delaware, March 
8, 1790; Pennsylvania, March 16, 1790; South Caro- 
lina, April 1, 1790; New York, April 5, 1790; North 
Carolina, June 11, 1790; Rhode Island, June 30, 1790; 
New Jersey, August 6, 1790; Virginia, December 30, 
1791; Vermont, January 18, 1792. There is no evidence 
of the ratification of these amendments by Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, and Georgia. 

SECRETARY OF STATE, STATE OF OHIO, 
Columbus, OH, March 25, 1985. 

Mr. JOHN E. BYRNE, 

Director of the Federal Register, National Ar- 
chives and Records Service, General Services 
Administration, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. BYRNE: In accordance with your 
request of March 14, 1985, enclosed please 
find the certification of the Secretary of 
State of Ohio’s ratification of the amend- 
ment concerning Congressional compensa- 
tion. Also enclosed are photocopies of the en- 
grossed resolution and the resolution as 
printed in the Session Laws of Ohio. 

If you have any questions, please call me 
at 614/466-2804. 

Sincerely, 
MARGARET ROSENFIELD, 
Director of Elections Programs. 
SECRETARY OF STATE, STATE OF OHIO, 
Columbus, OH, March 25, 1985. 

I hereby certify that on May 6, 1873, the 
General Assembly of the State of Ohio, on 
behalf of the State of Ohio, did ratify the 
second article of the twelve amendments to 
the Constitution of the United States, sub- 
mitted to the first Congress, which article 
did state: Article the Second: No law vary- 
ing the compensation for the services of the 
senators and representatives shall take ef- 
fect until an election of representatives shall 
have intervened.” 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and affixed my official seal at the 
City of Columbus, Ohio, this twenty-fifth 
day of March, A.D. 1985. 

SHERROD BROWN, 
Secretary of State. 


S. J. R. No. 102 


Whereas, by the fifth article of the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America, it 
is provided that the Congress whenever two- 
thirds of both Houses shall deem it nec- 
essary, shall propose amendments to the said 
constitution, which shall be valid to all in- 
tents and purposes as part of said Constitu- 
tion, when ratified by the Legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States, or by 
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conventions in three-fourths thereof, as the 
one or the other mode of ratification may be 
proposed by Congress; and 

Whereas, in the session of the Congress of 
the United States of America begun and held 
at the city of New York, on the fourth of 
March, one thousand seven hundred and 
eighty-nine, it was resolved by the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the United 
States, in Congress assembled, two-thirds of 
both Houses concurring that the following 
article (being the second article of twelve) be 
proposed to the Legislatures of the several 
States, as an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States, which article, when 
ratified by three-fourths of said Legislatures, 
to be valid to all intents and purposes as in 
part of said constitution, viz: Article the 
Second: No law varying the compensation for 
the services of the Senators and Representa- 
tives shall take effect until an election of 
Representatives shall have intervened”, and 

Whereas, the said article the second not 
having received the assent of the Legisla- 
tures of three-fourths of the several States is 
still fending for ratification; therefore, 

Resolved by the General Assembly of the State 
of Ohio, That we hereby ratify on behalf of 
the State of Ohio, the above recited proposed 
amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States. 

Resolved, That certified copies of the fore- 
going preamble and resolution be forwarded 
by the Governor of Ohio, to the President of 
the United States, to the Presiding Officer of 
the United States Senate, the Speaker of the 
United States House of Representatives, and 
the Secretary of State of the United States. 

N.H. VAN VORHES, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
ALLEN BRINSMADE, 
President of the Senate. 
Adopted May 6, 1873. 


Ohio Historical Society, Secretary of 
State, Series 577, Enrolled Bills, 1st-1llth 
sessions. 60th Session, Box 56, folder 1. 

S. J. R. No. 102 
Mr. Knox 

Joint Resolution Ratifying on behalf of the 
State of Ohio, the second article of the 
twelve amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States submitted by the first 
Congress. 


JOINT RESOLUTION 
Resolved, by the General Assembly of the 
State of Ohio, That there be printed fifteen 
hundred copies of the report of the State 
Commissioner of Common Schools, for the 
year 1872, in the German language, to be dis- 
tributed by the school commissioners among 
the counties with English copies in propor- 
tion to their German populations, as near as 
can be. 
N.H. VAN VORHES, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
ALLEN T. BRINSMADE. 
President pro tem. of the Senate. 
Adopted May 6, 1873. 


JOINT RESOLUTION 

Whereas, by the fifth article of the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America, it 
is provided that the Congress, whenever two- 
thirds of both Houses shall deem it nec- 
essary, shall propose amendments to the said 
constitution, which shall be valid to all in- 
tents and purposes as part of said constitu- 
tion, when ratified by the Legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States, or by 
conventions in three-fourths thereof, as the 
one or the other mode of ratification may be 
proposed by Congress; and, 
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Whereas, In the session of the congress of 
the United States of America, begun and 
held at the city of New York, on the 4th of 
March, 1789, it was resolved by the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the United 
States, in Congress assembled, two-thirds of 
both Houses concurring, that the following 
article (being the second article of twelve) be 
proposed to the Legislatures of the several 
States, as an amendment to the constitution 
of the United States, which article, when 
ratified by three-fourths of said Legislatures, 
to be valid to all intents and purposes as a 
part of said constitution, viz: Article the 
Second: No law varying the compensation for 
the services of the senators and representa- 
tives shall take effect until an election of 
representatives shall have intervened;’’ and, 

Whereas, The said article the second not 
having received the assent of the Legisla- 
tures of three-fourths of the several ‘States 
is still pending for ratification; therefore, 

Resolved by the General Assembly of the State 
of Ohio, That we hereby ratify, on behalf of 
the State of Ohio, the above recited proposed 
amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States. 

Resolved, That certified copies of the fore- 
going preamble and resolution be forwarded 
by the Governor of Ohio to the President of 
the United States, to the presiding officer of 
the United States Senate, the Speaker of the 
United States House of Representatives, and 
the Secretary of State of the United States. 

N.H. VAN VORHES, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
ALLEN T. BRINSMADE. 
President pro tem. of the Senate. 
Adopted May 6, 1873. 


JOINT RESOLUTION 

Whereas, The action of the last Congress 
increasing the compensation of the members 
thereof, the President of the United States, 
and other officers, was unnecessary, uncalled 
for, and distasteful to the people of Ohio, and 
it is believed of the whole Union, and its 
speedy repeal earnestly demanded by the 
people; therefore, 

Resolved by the General Assembly of the State 
of Ohio, That our Senators from Ohio in Con- 
gress be and are hereby instructed, and the 
Representatives in Congress from Ohio be 
and are hereby requested, to zealously use 
all honorable effort to procure the repeal of 
said law, so far as it relates to such com- 
pensation, at the earliest practicable period. 

Resolved, That the Governor be requested 
to forward a copy of these resolutions to 
each Senator and Representatives from Ohio. 

CHARLES H. BABCOCK, 
Speaker pro tem. of the House of 
Representatives. 

ALLEN T. BRINSMADE. 
President pro tem. of the Senate. 

Adopted May 6, 1873. 

Office of Secretary of State, 
Columbus, Ohio, June 5, 1873. 

I hereby certify that the foregoing General 
and Local Laws and Joint Resolutions are 
correctly copied from the original rolls on 
file in his office. 

A.T. WIKOFF, 
Secretary of State. 
SECRETARY OF STATE, 
STATE OF WYOMING, 
Cheyenne, WY, March 19, 1985. 

Mr. John E. Byrne, 

Director of the Federal Register, General Serv- 
ices Administration, National Archives and 
Records Service, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. BYRNE: As you requested in your 
letter of March 4, 1985, a copy with original 
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certification of House Joint Resolution No. 
6, Enrolled Joint Resolution No. 3 of the 1978 
Wyoming Legislature, ratifying a proposed 
amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States of America relative to compensa- 
tion for the services of members of the Unit- 
ed States Congress, is enclosed. 
Sincerely, 
THYRA THOMSON, 
Secretary of State. 
LINDA NORMAN, 
Deputy. 


[Original House Joint Resolution No. 6] 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION No. 3, HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES (FORTY-FOURTH LEGISLA- 
TURE OF THE STATE OF WYOMING, 1978 SES- 
SION) 

A joint resolution ratifying a proposed 
amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States of America relative to compensa- 
tion for the services of members of the Unit- 
ed States Congress. 

Whereas, on September 25, 1789 the Con- 
gress of the United States offered to the 
States for ratification a proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States to require an intervening election of 
Representatives before any increase in com- 
pensation accrues to Senators or Representa- 
tives; and 

Whereas, the Congress of the United 
States, upon proposing that amendment, did 
not place any time limitation on its final 
adoption; and 

Whereas, in view of recent pay increases 
for Congressmen, which were effected with- 
out a vote of the Congress and provided im- 
mediate benefits; and 

Whereas, in view of recent increases in 
pension benefits for members of the United 
States House of Representatives retiring this 
year, which was authorized with no debate 
and no record vote; and 

Whereas, the percentage increase in direct 
compensation and benefits was at such a 
high level, as to set a bad example to the 
general population at a time when there isa 
prospect of a renewal of double-digit infla- 
tion; and 

Whereas, increases in compensation and 
benefits to most citizens of the United 
States are far behind these increases to their 
elected Representatives; and 

Whereas, the States of Delaware, Mary- 
land, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ver- 
mont and Virginia have already voted for 
ratification of this amendment. 

“JOINT RESOLUTION 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States in Congress 
Assembled, (Two-thirds of both Houses deem- 
ing it necessary), that the following articles 
be proposed to the Legislatures of the sev- 
eral States as an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, when ratified 
by three-fourths of said Legislatures, to be 
valid to all intents and purposes as part of 
the said Constitution. 

“ARTICLE 

“SECTION 1. No law varying the compensa- 
tion for the services of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives shall take effect until an elec- 
tion of Representatives shall have inter- 
vened.“ 

Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 
State of Wyoming, a majority of all mem- 
bers of the two Houses, voting separately. 
concurring therein: 

SECTION 1. That the above proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States of America is ratified by the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Wyoming. 
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SECTION 2. That certified copies of this 
Resolution be forwarded by the Governor of 
Wyoming to the Administrator of General 
Services, Washington, D.C., and the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the Congress of 
the United States. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
DIVISION OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, 
Augusta, ME, January 23, 1984. 
Hon. MELVIN SHUTE, 
State House Station 3, Augusta, ME. 

DEAR MEL: Today my office has sent, re- 
turn receipt requested, a copy of the Joint 
Resolution regarding a delay in an increase 
in compensation to members of congress 
until an intervening election has occurred. 

Usually this type of resolution is auto- 
matically sent to the persons designated in 
the legislation. As both Joy O’Brien and I re- 
call, the U.S. Government claimed it had not 
received a copy as of last summer. At that 
time, I believe we arranged to have addi- 
tional copies sent. 

Obviously there has been some “bureau- 
cratic foul up“ some where along the line! 
This time we are sending a copy of the reso- 
lution to the General Services Administrator 
with a request that they sign a receipt for it. 
Hopefully this will end the matter. 

I apologize for any concerns all this may 
have raised. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES S. HENDERSON, 
Deputy Secretary of State. 


JOINT RESOLUTION 


Whereas, the lst Congress of the United 
States of America at its first session, in both 
Houses, by a constitutional majority of two- 
thirds thereof, adopted the following propo- 
sition to amend the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States of America in the following words, 
to wit: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, two thirds of both 
Houses concurring that the following [arti- 
cle] be proposed to the legislatures of the 
several States, as [an amendment] to the 
constitution of the United States 
which [article], when ratified by three- 
fourths of the said legislatures, to be valid to 
all intents and purposes, as part of the said 
Constitution, viz.: 

ARTICLE 


No law, varying the compensation for the 
services of the Senators and Representatives, 
shall take effect, until an election of Rep- 
resentatives shall have intervened.“, now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved: By the Members of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives of the 
1llth Legislature, now assembled, that such 
proposed amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States of America be and the 
same is hereby ratified; and be it further 

Resolved: That certified copies of this reso- 
lution be forwarded by the Secretary of 
State to the Administrator of General Serv- 
ices, Washington, D.C., and the President of 
the Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the Congress of the Unit- 
ed States. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION No. 1008 


Whereas, the First Congress of the United 
States of America, at its first session, sitting 
in New York, New York, on September 25, 
1789, in both Houses, by a Constitutional ma- 
jority of two-thirds thereof, has proposed an 
amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
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ed States of America in the following words, 
to wit: 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, two-thirds of both 
Houses concurring, that the following (Arti- 
cle) be proposed to the legislatures of the 
several States, as (an Amendment) to the 
Constitution of the United States, . . Which 
(Article), when ratified by three-fourths of 
said legislatures, to be valid to all intents 
and purposes, as part of the said Constitu- 
tion, viz; 

“(An Article) in addition to, and Amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the United 
States of America, proposed by Congress, 
and ratified by the Legislatures of the sev- 
eral States, pursuant to the fifth Article of 
the original Constitution. 

“ARTICLE 

“No law, varying the compensation for the 
services of the Senators and Representatives, 
shall take effect, until an election of Rep- 
resentatives shall have intervened." 

Whereas, Article V of the United States 
Constitution allows the ratification of the 
proposed amendment to the United States 
Constitution by the General Assembly of the 
State of Colorado; and 

Whereas, The proposed amendment to the 
United States Constitution has already been 
ratified by the Legislatures of the following 
States on the date indicated, to wit: Mary- 
land on December 19, 1789; North Carolina on 
December 22, 1789; South Carolina on Janu- 
ary 19, 1790; Delaware on January 28, 1790; 
Vermont on November 3, 1791; Virginia on 
December 15, 1791; Ohio on May 6, 1873; and 
Maine on April 27, 1983; and 

Whereas, Article V of the United States 
Constitution does not state a time limit on 
ratification of an amendment submitted by 
Congress, and the First Congress specifically 
did not provide a time limit for ratification 
of the proposed amendment; and 

Whereas, The United States Supreme 
Court has ruled in Coleman v. Miller, 307 U.S. 
433 (1939), that an Amendment to the United 
States Constitution may be ratified by 
States at any time, and Congress must then 
finally decide whether a reasonable time had 
elapsed since its submission when, in the 
presence of certified ratifications by three- 
fourths of the States, the time arrives for 
the promulgation of the adoption of the 
amendment; and 

Whereas, Section 6 of Article V of the Con- 
stitution of the State of Colorado provides 
that No General Assembly shall fix its own 
salary.“; and 

Whereas, The General Assembly of the 
State of Colorado finds that the proposed 
amendment is still meaningful and needed as 
part of the United States Constitution and 
that the present political, social, and eco- 
nomic conditions are the same as or even 
more demanding today than they were when 
the proposed amendment was submitted for 
its adoption. 

Therefore, be it resolved by the Fifty-fourth 
General Assembly of the State of Colorado, That 
the said proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America be 
and the same is hereby ratified by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Colorado. 

Be it further resolved, That a copy of the 
foregoing preamble and resolution be trans- 
mitted to the Administrator of General Serv- 
ices of the United States, which copy shall 
be certified by the President of the Senate, 
attested by the Secretary of the Senate, and 
certified by the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, attested by the Chief Clerk of 
the House of Representatives, of the Fifty- 
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fourth General Assembly of the State of Col- 
orado. 

Be it further resolved, That the General As- 
sembly of the State of Colorado urges the 
state legislatures of those States which have 
not done so to follow Colorado in ratifying 
the proposed amendment and that, as an in- 
centive for them to do so, copies of the fore- 
going preamble and resolution be transmit- 
ted to said state legislatures. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 1001 SOUTH DAKOTA 

Whereas, the lst Congress of the United 
States of America at its first session, in both 
Houses, by a constitutional majority of two- 
thirds thereof, adopted the following propo- 
sition to amend the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States of America in the following words: 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, two-thirds of both 
Houses concurring, that the following article 
be proposed to the legislatures of the several 
States, as an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States, ... which article, 
when ratified by three-fourths of the said 
legislatures, to be valid to all intents and 
purposes, as part of the said Constitution, 
viz.: 

ARTICLE 

“No law varying the compensation for the 
services of the Senators and Representatives 
shall take effect, until an election of Rep- 
resentatives shall have intervened." 

Therefore, be it Resolved by the House of 
Representatives of the State of South Da- 
kota, the Senate concurring therein: 

SECTION 1. That the proposed amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States of 
America is hereby ratified by the Legisla- 
ture of the State of South Dakota. 

Sec. 2. That certified copies of this pre- 
amble and Joint Resolution be forwarded by 
the Secretary of this State, to the Secretary 
of State of the United States, to the presid- 
ing officers of both Houses of the Congress of 
the United States, and to the administrator 
of the United States General Services Ad- 
ministration. 

To ratify an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States to provide for a 
delay in an increase in compensation to 
members of Congress until an intervening 
election of representatives has occurred. 

STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Concord, March 12, 1985. 
Mr. Ray KLINE, 
Acting Administrator of General Services, Gen- 
eral Services Building, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. KLINE: On February 13, 1985, the 
House of Representatives in session con- 
vened, passed the following bill: 

HCR I. to ratify an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States requiring that 
an election intervene before an increase in 
compensation for federal legislators may 
take effect. 

The Senate, in session convened, on March 
7, 1985, approved the action. 

In accordance with the direction of the res- 
olution, a certified copy is enclosed. 

Sincerely, 
CARL A. PETERSON, 
House Clerk. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION NO. 1 
Introduced by: Rep. Warburton of Rocking- 
ham Dist. 6. 
Referred to: Constitutional and Statutory 
Revision. 
A resolution to ratify an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States requir- 
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ing that an election intervene before an in- 
crease in compensation for federal legisla- 
tors may take effect. 

ANALYSIS 

The purpose of this resolution is to ratify 
one of the original 12 amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States submitted 
to the States by the First Congress in 1789, 
but which was never ratified. Ten of the 
original 12 proposed amendments were rati- 
fied and became the Bill of Rights“. This 
resolution provides for ratification of the 
proposed amendment requiring an election 
to intervene before an increase in compensa- 
tion for federal legislators may take effect. 
Currently, 9 States have ratified the pro- 
posed amendment. 

HCR 1—STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Whereas, the First Congress of the United 
States of America in 1789 made the following 
proposition to amend the Constitution of the 
United States in the following words: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, two thirds of both 
Houses concurring. That the following [arti- 
cle] be proposed to the legislatures of the 
several States, as [an amendment] to the 
constitution of the United States’... which 
[article], when ratified by three-fourths of 
the said legislatures, to be valid to all in- 
tents and purposes, as part of the said con- 
stitution, viz: 

ARTICLE 

“No law varying the compensation for the 
services of the Senators and Representatives 
shall take effect, until an election of Rep- 
resentatives shall have intervened." and 

Whereas, it is in the best interest of the 
taxpayer that this proposed amendment be 
ratified so that self interest will not play a 
direct role in the decision of a United States 
senator or representative when voting on a 
law varying the compensation of senators or 
representatives; and 

Whereas, to date at least 9 States have 
ratified the proposed article; now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives, 
the Senate concurring: 

That the proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States requiring an 
election to intervene before a pay raise to 
federal legislators may take effect is hereby 
ratified; and 

That certified copies of this resolution, 
signed by the speaker of the house and the 
president of the senate, be by them for- 
warded to the President of the United 
States, the President of the Senate of the 
United States, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the United States and the 
Administrator of General Services of the 
United States. 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Phoeniz, AZ, April 8, 1985. 
Ray KLINE, 
Administrator of General Services, General Serv- 
ices Building, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. KLINE: The Arizona State. Thir- 
ty-seventh Legislature, First Regular Ses- 
sion, 1985, ratifying the proposed amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States; 
prescribing that changes in pay of senators 
and representatives not become effective 
until an election of representatives has in- 
tervened. 

The members of the Legislature have 
asked me to transmit the enclosed copy of 
the Memorial to you for your consideration. 

Sincerely, 
ROSE MOFFORD, 
Secretary of State. 
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SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 1001 


Whereas, the First Congress of the United 
States of America at its First Session, in 
both Houses, by a constitutional majority of 
two-thirds thereof, adopted the following 
proposition to amend the Constitution of the 
United States of America in the following 
words, to wit: 

The Conventions of a number of the States 
having at the time of their adopting the Con- 
stitution expressed a desire, in order to pre- 
vent misconstruction or abuse of its powers, 
that further declaratory and restrictive 
clauses should be added: And as extending 
the ground of public confidence in the gov- 
ernment will best insure the beneficent ends 
of its institution— 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, two thirds of both 
Houses concurring, That the following arti- 
cles be proposed to the legislatures of the 
several States, as amendments to the con- 
stitution of the United States, all or any of 
which articles, when ratified by three- 
fourths of the said legislatures, to be valid to 
all intents and purposes, as part of the said 
Constitution, viz.: 

Articles in addition to, and amendment of, 
the Constitution of the United States of 
America, proposed by Congress and ratified 
by the legislatures of the several States, pur- 
suant to the fifth article of the original Con- 
stitution. 

ART. II. No law varying the compensation 
for the services of the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives shall take effect, until an elec- 
tion of Representatives shall have inter- 
vened. 

Therefore 

Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 
State of Arizona: 

1. That such proposed amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States of America 
be and the same is hereby ratified. 

2. That the Secretary of State is requested 
to transmit certified copies of this Resolu- 
tion to the Administrator of General Serv- 
ices, Washington, D.C., and the President of 
the Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the United States. 

STATE OF TENNESSEE, 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Nashville, July 19, 1985. 
Hon. TERENCE GOLDEN, 
Administrator of General Services, General Serv- 
ices Building, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. GOLDEN: Pursuant to the provi- 
sions of House Joint Resolution No. 295 
passed by the Mth General Assembly, we are 
hereby transmitting a certified copy of this 
resolution. 

Sincerely, 
GENTRY CROWELL. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION NO. 295 

Whereas, the 1st Congress of the United 
States of America, at its first session, by a 
two-thirds (3%) majority of both Houses, 
made the following proposition to amend the 
Constitution of the United States of America 
in the following words, to wit: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, two thirds of both Houses 
concurring that the following (article) be pro- 
posed to the legislatures of the several 
States, as (an amendment) to the constitu- 
tion of the United States. which (arti- 
cle), when ratified by three-fourths of the 
said legislatures, to be valid to all intents 
and purposes, as part of the said Constitu- 
tion, viz: 
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ARTICLE 


No law varying the compensation for the 
services of the Senators and Representatives 
shall take effect, until an election of Rep- 
resentatives shall have intervened: Now, 
therefore, 

Be it resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Ninety-Fourth General Assembly of the 
State of Tennessee, the Senate concurring, that 
the proposed amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States of America quoted in 
the preamble of this Resolution is ratified: 
Be it further 

Resolved, That certified copies of this Reso- 
lution be forwarded by the Secretary of 
State of Tennessee to the Governor of Ten- 
nessee; to the Administrator of General 
Services, Washington, D.C.; and to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the Congress of 
the United States. 


JOINT RESOLUTION No. 1016 

Whereas, a resolution of the First Congress 
of the United States, proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States to restrict the effective date of any 
law which would change the amount of com- 
pensation received by United States Sen- 
ators and Representatives, was approved by 
the Congress, two-thirds (35) of each house 
concurring therein, in the following words: 

“(An article) in addition to, and Amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the United 
States of America, proposed by Congress, 
and ratified by the Legislatures of the sev- 
eral States, pursuant to the fifth Article of 
the original Constitution. 

“Article ... No law, varying the com- 
pensation for the services of the Senators 
and Representatives, shall take effect, until 
an election of Representatives shall have in- 
tervened.“ 

Now. therefore, be it resolved by the House 
of Representatives and the Senate of the 1st 
session of the 40th Oklahoma legislature: 

SECTION 1. The amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States to restrict the 
effective date of any law which would change 
the amount of compensation received by the 
United States Senators and Representatives, 
proposed by a resolution of the First Con- 
gress of the United States, is hereby ratified. 

SECTION 2. Pursuant to 75 O. S. 1981, Section 
26.42, this resolution shall expire on Decem- 
ber 31, 1995. 

SECTION 3. Duly authenticated copies of 
this resolution shall be transmitted to the 
Governor of the State of Oklahoma, to the 
President of the United States, to the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services of the Unit- 
ed States, to the President Pro Tempore of 
the Senate of the United States, and to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the United States. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 10 

Whereas, the First Congress of the United 
States, on September 25, 1789, at a session 
held in New York, New York, duly adopted a 
resolution proposing an amendment to the 
constitution of the United States; and 

Whereas, the legislature of the State of 
New Mexico acknowledges that the article of 
amendment to the constitution of the United 
States proposed by resolution of the First 
Congress on September 25, 1789 may still be 
ratified by States’ legislatures as a result of 
the ruling by the United States supreme 
court in the landmark case of Coleman v. Mil- 
ler, 307 U.S. 433 (1939); and 

Whereas, the amendment proposed by the 
First Congress on September 25, 1789 has al- 
ready been ratified by the legislatures of the 
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following States on the dates indicated, to 
wit: Maryland on December 19, 1789; North 
Carolina on December 22, 1789; South Caro- 
lina on January 19, 1790; Delaware on Janu- 
ary 28, 1790; Vermont on November 3, 1791; 
Virginia on December 15, 1791; Ohio on May 
6, 1873 (70 Ohio Laws 409-10); Wyoming on 
March 3, 1978 (124 Cong. Rec. 7910); Maine on 
April 27, 1983 (130 Cong. Rec. H9097, S11017); 
Colorado on April 18, 1984; South Dakota on 
February 21, 1985 (131 Cong. Rec. H971, 83306); 
New Hampshire on March 7, 1985 (131 Cong. 
Rec. H1378, S3597); Arizona on April 3, 1985 
(131 Cong. Rec. H2060, S4750); Tennessee on 
May 23, 1985 (131 Cong. Rec. H6672, S10797, 
813504); and Oklahoma on July 10, 1985 (131 
Cong. Rec. H7263, S13504); as well as by the 
Senate of the State of Georgia on February 
2, 1984 and on January 21, 1985 and by the 
House of Representatives of the State of In- 
diana on February 4, 1985; and 

Whereas, the proposal that has been sub- 
mitted to the several States for ratification 
reads; 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, two-thirds of both 
Houses concurring, that the following [Arti- 
cle] be proposed to the Legislatures of the 
several States. which [Article], when 
ratified by three-fourths of the said Legisla- 
tures, to be valid to all intents and purposes, 
as part of the said Constitution, viz: 

“(An Article] in addition to, and Amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the United 
States of America, proposed by Congress, 
and ratified by the Legislatures of the sev- 
eral States, pursuant to the fifth Article of 
the original Constitution. 

“Article the second... No law, varying 
the compensation for the services of the Sen- 
ators and Representatives, shall take effect, 
until an election of Representatives shall 
have intervened,"’; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the legis- 
lature of the State of New Mexico that, pur- 
suant to Article V of the constitution of the 
United States, the amendment proposed by 
the First Congress on September 25, 1789 is 
hereby ratified by the State of New Mexico; 
and 

Be it further resolved that a certified copy 
of this resolution, under the great seal of the 
State of New Mexico, be immediately for- 
warded to the administrator of general serv- 
ices, Washington, D.C., to each member of 
the New Mexico delegation to the Congress 
of the United States and to the president Pro 
Tempore of the Senate and the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of the Congress 
of the United States with the request that 
this resolution be printed in full in the Con- 
gressional Record. 

ENROLLED HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION NO. 3— 

STATE OF INDIANA 

Whereas, In the city of New York, both 
Houses of the First Congress of the United 
States of America, during the first session of 
that Congress, which session began on March 
4, 1789, resolved that the following Article, 
among others, be proposed to the Legisla- 
tures of the several States as an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States in 
the following words, to wit: 

“The Conventions of a number of the 
States, having at the time of their adopting 
the Constitution, expressed a desire, in order 
to prevent misconstruction of abuse of its 
powers, that further declaratory and restric- 
tive clauses should be added: And as extend- 
ing the ground of public confidence in the 
Government, will best ensure the beneficent 
ends of its institution: 
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Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America, 
in Congress assembled, two thirds of both 
Houses concurring, that the following Arti- 
cles be proposed to the Legislatures of the 
several States, as Amendments to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, all or any of 
which Articles, when ratified by three- 
fourths of the said legislatures, to be valid to 
all intents and purposes as part of the said 
Constitution; viz 

“Articles in addition to, and Amendment 
of the Constitution of the United States of 
America, proposed by Congress, and ratified 
by the Legislatures of the several States, 
pursuant to the fifth Article of the original 
Constitution. 

“Article the second No law, vary- 
ing the compensation for the services of the 
Senators and Representatives, shall take ef- 
fect, until an election of Representatives 
shall have intervened." 

Be it resolved by the General Assembly of 
the State of Indiana: 

SECTION 1. That this proposed amendment 
of the Constitution of the United States of 
America is hereby ratified by the General 
Assembly of the State of Indiana. 

SECTION 2. That certified copies of this 
joint resolution be forwarded by the Gov- 
ernor of Indiana to the Administrator of 
General Services, as required by Section 
106(b), Title 1, United States Code, as well as 
to the Secretary of State of the United 
States and the President of the Senate and 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the Congress of the United States, and to all 
other federal officials as may be required by 
federal law. 


H.J.R. No. 13 

Be it resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of Utah: 

Whereas, the First Congress of the United 
States on September 25, 1789, proposed by 
resolution the following amendment to the 
United States Constitution: 

Resolved, by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, two-thirds of both Houses 
concurring, that the following [Article] be 
proposed to the Legislatures of the several 
States. . which [Article], when ratified by 
three-fourths of the said Legislatures, to be 
valid to all intents and purposes, as part of 
the said Constitution, viz.: 

{An Article] in addition to, and Amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the United 
States of America, proposed by Congress, 
and ratified by the Legislatures of the sev- 
eral States, pursuant to the fifth Article of 
the original Constitution. 

Article the second. . . No law, varying the 
compensation for the services of the Sen- 
ators and Representatives, shall take effect, 
until an election of Representatives shall 
have intervened; and 

Whereas, the above-quoted Article of 
Amendment to the United States Constitu- 
tion has already been ratified by the Legisla- 
tures of the following States: Maryland 
(1789); North Carolina (1789); South Carolina 
(1790); Delaware (1790); Vermont (1791); Vir- 
ginia (1791); Ohio (1873); Wyoming (1978); 
Maine (1983); Colorado (1984); South Dakota 
(1985); New Hampshire (1985); Arizona (1985); 
Tennessee (1985); and Oklahoma (1985). 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that the 
Legislature of the State of Utah, pursuant to 
Article V of the United States Constitution, 
hereby ratifies an Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States proposed by 
resolution of the First Congress of the Unit- 
ed States in New York, New York on Sep- 
tember 25, 1789. 
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Be it further resolved that a copy of this 
resolution be prepared and forwarded to the 
Administration of General Services of the 
United States, the members of the Utah's 
congressional delegation, the Vice President 
of the United States and the Speaker of the 
U.S. House of Representatives, with a re- 
quest that it be printed in the Congressional 
Record. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 1009 


Be it resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives of the Seventy-Sixth General Assembly 
of the State of Arkansas and by the Senate, 
a majority of all members elected to each 
House agreeing thereto: 

SECTION 1. That the Legislature of the 
State of Arkansas pursuant to Article V of 
the United States Constitution, hereby rati- 
fies an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States proposed by resolution of the 
First Congress of the United States in New 
York, New York, in September 25, 1789, 
which reads as follows, to wit: 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, two thirds of both 
Houses concurring, that the following [Arti- 
cle) be proposed to the Legislatures of the 
several States. which [Article], when 
ratified by three-fourths of the said Legisla- 
tures, to be valid to all intents and purposes, 
as part of the said Constitution, viz. . : 

An Article) in addition to, and Amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the United 
States of America, proposed by Congress, 
and ratified by the Legislatures of the sev- 
eral States, pursuant to the fifth Article of 
the original Constitution. 

“Article the second. . No law, varying 
the compensation for the services of the Sen- 
ators and Representatives, shall take effect, 
until an election of Representatives shall 
have intervened.” 

SEC. 2. That the Legislature of the State of 
Arkansas acknowledges that the above- 
quoted article of amendment to the United 
States Constitution has already been ratified 
by the legislatures of the following States on 
the dates indicated, to wit: Maryland on De- 
cember 19, 1789; North Carolina on December 
22, 1789; South Carolina on January 19, 1790; 
Delaware on January 28, 1790; Vermont on 
November 3, 1791; Virginia on December 15, 
1791; Ohio on May 6, 1873 [70 Ohio Laws 409- 
10}; Wyoming on March 3, 1978 [124 Cong. Rec. 
7910}; Maine on April 27, 1983 [130 Cong. Rec. 
H9097, S11017]; Colorado on April 18, 1984 [131 
Cong. Rec. S17687; 132 Cong. Rec. H6446); 
South Dakota on February 21, 1985 [131 Cong. 
Rec. H971, 83306]: New Hampshire on March 
7, 1985 [131 Cong. Rec. H1378, 83597]: Arizona 
on April 3, 1985 [131 Cong. Rec. H2060, S4750); 
Tennessee on May 23, 1985 [131 Cong. Rec. 
H6672, S10797, 813504]: Oklahoma on July 10, 
1985 [131 Cong. Rec. H7263, 813504]. New Mex- 
ico on February 13, 1986 [132 Cong. Rec. H827, 
$2207-8, 82300]; Indiana on February 19, 1986 
(132 Cong. Rec. H1634, S4663); and Utah on 
February 25, 1986 (132 Cong. Rec. S6750, 
87578]; as well as by the Senate of the State 
of Georgia on February 2, 1984 and on Janu- 
ary 21, 1985. 

SECTION 3. That the Legislature of the 
State of Arkansas acknowledges that the 
above-quoted article of amendment to the 
United States Constitution may still be rati- 
fied by States’ legislatures as a result of the 
ruling by the United States Supreme Court 
in the landmark case of Coleman v. Miller, 
(307 U.S. 433 (1939)] in which it was opined 
that Congress is the final arbiter on the 
question of whether too much time has 
elapsed between Congress’ submission of an 
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amendment and the most recent state legis- 
lature’s ratification of same if Congress did 
not specify a deadline on the amendment’s 
consideration. 

SECTION 4. That the Secretary of State 
shall notify the Archivist of the United 
States (pursuant to 1 U.S.C. 106b and 112; as 
amended by PL 98-497 [98 Stat. 2291]) of the 
action of the 76th General Assembly of the 
State of Arkansas, Regular Session, by send- 
ing to him a copy of this resolution. 

SECTION 5. That the Secretary of State 
shall also send copies of this resolution to 
both United States Senators from Arkansas, 
all four (4) United States Representatives 
from Arkansas, the Vice-President of the 
United States and to the Speaker of the 
United States House of Representatives with 
the request that it be printed in full in the 
Congressional Record. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 4 

Be it resolved by the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the State of Montana: 

(1) That the Legislature of the State of 
Montana, pursuant to Article V of the Unit- 
ed States Constitution, ratify an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States pro- 
posed by resolution of the First Congress of 
the United States in New York, New York, 
on September 25, 1789, which reads as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, two thirds of both 
Houses concurring, that the following [Arti- 
cle] be proposed to the Legislatures of the 
several States, ... which [Article], when 
ratified by three-fourths of the said Legisla- 
tures, to be valid to all intents and purposes, 
as part of the said Constitution, viz.: 

“(An Article) in addition to, and Amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the United 
States of America, proposed by Congress, 
and ratified by the Legislatures of the sev- 
eral States, pursuant to the fifth Article of 
the original Constitution. 

“Article the second ... No law, varying 
the compensation for the services of the Sen- 
ators and Representatives, shall take effect, 
until the election of Representatives shall 
have intervened.” 

(2) That the Legislature of the State of 
Montana acknowledge that the above-quoted 
article of amendment to the United States 
Constitution has already been ratified by the 
legislatures of the following States on the 
dates indicated: Maryland on December 19, 
1789; North Carolina on December 22, 1789; 
South Carolina on January 19, 1790; Delaware 
on January 28, 1790; Vermont on November 3, 
1791; Virginia on December 15, 1791; Ohio on 
May 6, 1873 [70 Ohio Laws 409-10]: Wyoming 
on March 3, 1978 [124 Cong. Rec. 7910); Maine 
on April 27, 1983 [130 Cong. Rec. H9097, 
$11017}; Colorado on April 18, 1984 [131 Cong. 
Rec. 817687]: South Dakota on February 21, 
1985 [131 Cong. Rec. H971, S3306); New Hamp- 
shire on March 7, 1985 (131 Cong. Rec. H1378, 
$3597]; Arizona on April 3, 1985 [131 Cong. 
Rec. H2060, S4750); Tennessee on May 23, 1985 
[131 Cong. Rec. H6672, S10797, 813504]; Okla- 
homa on July 10, 1985 [131 Cong. Rec. H7263, 
813504]; New Mexico on February 13, 1986 [132 
Cong. Rec. H827, S2207-8, S2300); Indiana on 
February 19, 1986 [132 Cong. Rec. H 1634. 
84663]: and Utah on February 25, 1986 [132 
Cong. Rec. 56750); as well as by the Senate of 
the State of Georgia on February 2, 1984 and 
on January 21, 1985.“ 

(3) That the Legislature of the State of 
Montana acknowledge that the above-quoted 
amendment to the United States Constitu- 
tion may still be ratified by States’ legisla- 
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tures as a result of Coleman v. Miller, 307 US 
433 (1939), in which the United States Su- 
preme Court ruled that Congress is the final 
arbiter on the question of whether too much 
time has elapsed between Congress’ submis- 
sion of the amendment and the most recent 
state legislature's ratification of the amend- 
ment if Congress failed to specify a consider- 
ation deadline. 

(4) That the Secretary of State notify the 
Archivist of the United States (pursuant to 1 
U.S.C. 106b) of the action of the 50th Legisla- 
ture by sending him a copy of this resolu- 
tion. 

(5) That the Secretary of State send copies 
of this resolution to the Montana Congres- 
sional Delegation, the Secretary of the Unit- 
ed States Senate, and the Clerk of the Unit- 
ed States House of Representatives with a 
request that it be printed in full in the Con- 
gressional Record. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION No. 54 

Resolved by this Assembly: 

Whereas, The First Congress of the United 
States of America, at its first session, sitting 
in New York, New York, on September 25, 
1789, in both Houses, by a Constitutional ma- 
jority of two-thirds thereof, has proposed an 
amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States of America in the following words, 
to wit: 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, two-thirds of both 
Houses concurring, that the following (Arti- 
cle) be proposed to the legislatures of the 
several States, as (an Amendment) to the 
Constitution of the United States. 
which (Article), when ratified by three- 
fourths of said legislatures, to be valid to all 
intents and purposes, as part of the said Con- 
stitution, viz: 

“(An Article) in addition to, and Amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the United 
States of America, proposed by Congress, 
and ratified by the Legislatures of the sev- 
eral States, pursuant to the fifth Article of 
the original Constitution. 

“ARTICLE 


No law, varying the compensation for the 
services of the Senators and Representatives, 
shall take effect, until an election of Rep- 
resentatives shall have intervened.” 

Be it Resolved by the General Assembly of 
the State of Connecticut, That the said pro- 
posed Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States be and the same is hereby rati- 
fied; and 

Be it Further Resolved, That certified cop- 
ies of this resolution be forwarded by the 
Governor of the State of Connecticut to the 
President of the United States, the President 
Pro Tempore of the Senate and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the Unit- 
ed States and the Administrator of General 
Services of the United States 

1987 ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION 27—STATE 
OF WISCONSIN 


Whereas, the Congress of the United States 
has submitted to the several States, by ac- 
tion of the House of Representatives on Sep- 
tember 24, 1789, and by action of the United 
States Senate on September 15, 1789, a pro- 
posed amendment to the constitution of the 
United States pertaining to the effective 
date for congressional pay changes, which 
amendment reads as follows: 

No law varying the compensation for the 
services of the Senators and Representatives 
shall take effect, until an election of Rep- 
resentatives shall have intervened. 
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Whereas, while the Congress of the United 
States has the power to impose reasonable 
time limits for the ratification of proposed 
amendments to the constitution of the Unit- 
ed States, and has done so for many of the 
amendments submitted to the States in re- 
cent decades, the Congress did not impose 
any time limit whatsoever on the ratifica- 
tion of the congressional pay change amend- 
ment; and 

Whereas, the congressional pay change 
amendment was validly ratified by the State 
of Vermont on November 3, 1791, even though 
Vermont had not been one of the original 13 
States to which the proposed amendment 
had been submitted, and had not yet 
achieved statehood when the amendment 
was submitted; and 

Whereas, by the act of Congress dated May 
29, 1848 (9 U.S. Stats., Ch. L, pp. 233-235), for 
the Admission of the State of Wisconsin into 
the Union”, this state wass “admitted 
into the Union on an equal footing with the 
original States, in all respects what- 
ever". . ; and 

1987 ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION 27 

Whereas, almost 26 years following the ad- 
mission of the State of Wisconsin into the 
Union the State of Ohio, on May 6, 1873, be- 
came the 7th State to ratify the congres- 
sional pay change amendment: A century 
later, on March 6, 1978, Wyoming submitted 
the 8th ratification. Maine ratified on April 
27, 1983; Colorado on April 22, 1984. Five 
States ratified the amendment in 1985: South 
Dakota in February; New Hampshire on 
March 7; Arizona on April 3; Tennessee on 
May 28 and Oklahoma on July 10. Three 
more ratifications—bringing the total num- 
ber to 18—were received in February 1986: 
New Mexico on the 14th; Indiana on the 24th; 
and Utah on the 25th; and 

Whereas, the people of the sovereign State 
of Wisconsin, represented in Senate and as- 
sembly, have studied said proposed addition 
to the constitution of the United States and 
it is their consensus that the federal govern- 
ment, three-fourths of the States concurring, 
be directed to thus alter the constitution of 
the United States; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the assembly, the Senate concur- 
ring, That the said proposed congressional 
pay change amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States is hereby ratified by the 
legislature of the State of Wisconsin; and, be 
it further 

Resolved, That a duly attested copy of this 
resolution be immediately, transmitted to 
the President and secretary of the Senate of 
the United States, to the speaker and clerk 
of the House of Representatives of the Unit- 
ed States, to the office of the Federal Reg- 
ister, to the Library of Congress, to each 
member of the congressional delegation from 
this State, to the national conference of 
state legislatures, to the council of State 
governments, and to the presiding officer of 
each house of each State legislature in the 
United States, attesting the adoption of this 
joint resolution by the 1987 legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin. 

H.R. No. 282—STATE OF GEORGIA 

Whereas, on September 25, 1789, the Con- 
gress of the United States offered to the 
States for ratification the following pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States: 

“ ARTICLE 

Section 1. No law, varying the compensa- 
tion for the service of the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, shall take effect, until an elec- 
tion of Represetnatives shall have inter- 
vened”’; 
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and 


Whereas, the Congress of the United 
States, upon proposing that amendment, did 
not place any time limitation and its final 
adoption; and 

Whereas, Congressmen recently received 
substantial pay increases which became ef- 
fective without a vote of the Congress; and 

Whereas, increases in compensation and 
benefits to most citizens of the United 
States are far behind these increases pro- 
vided to elected Congressmen; and 

Whereas, the above-quoted amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States has al- 
ready been ratified by the Legislatures of the 
following States: Maryland (1789), North 
Carolina (1789), South Carolina (1790), Dela- 
ware (1790), Vermont (1791), Virginia (1791), 
Ohio (1873), Wyoming (1978), Maine (1983), 
Colorado (1984), South Dakota (1985), New 
Hampshire (1985), Arizona (1985), Tennessee 
(1985), Oklahoma (1985), New Mexico (1986), 
Indiana (1986), and Utah (1986). 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Georgia, That the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Georgia, pursuant to Ar- 
ticle V of the United States Constitution, 
hereby ratifies an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States proposed by 
resolution of the First Congress of the Unit- 
ed States in New York, New York, on Sep- 
tember 25, 1789, which amendment reads as 
follows: 

“ARTICLE 

SECTION 1. No law, varying the compensa- 
tion for the services of the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, shall take effect, until an elec- 
tion of Representatives shall have inter- 
vened.”’ 

Be it further resolved, That copies of this 
resolution shall be prepared and forwarded to 
the President of the United States Senate, 
the Speaker of the United States House of 
Representatives, and the Administrator of 
General Services of the United States with a 
request that it be printed in the Congres- 
sional Record. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION NO. 6—STATE OF 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Whereas, The First Congress of the United 
States of America passed a Bill of Rights 
containing twelve constitutional amend- 
ments and sent these amendments to the 
States for ratification; and 

Whereas, Ten of these amendments have 
become part of the United States Constitu- 
tion but one that has not as yet been ratified 
and for which no deadline for ratification 
was imposed, reads as follows: 

“Article the second ... No law, varying 
the compensation for the services of the Sen- 
ators and Representatives, shall take effect, 
until an election of Representatives shall 
have intervened.” 

Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of West Virginia: 

That the Legislature of the State of West 
Virginia hereby ratifies this proposed 
amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States; and, be it 

Further resolved, That the Secretary of 
State of West Virginia notify the Archivist 
of the United States, Washington, D.C., the 
President of the Senate of the United States 
and the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of this action by 
forwarding to each of them a certified copy 
of this Joint Resolution adopted by the West 
Virginia Legislature. 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION No. 10— 

STATE OF LOUISIANA 

Whereas, the First Congress of the United 

States of America at the first session, in 
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both Houses, by a constitutional majority of 
two-thirds thereof, adopted the following 
proposition to amend the Constitution of the 
United States of America in the following 
words, to-wit: 

JOINT RESOLUTION 


Proposing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion to provide for the effect of congressional 
pay increases. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America, 
in Congress assembled, two-thirds of both 
Houses concurring, that the following article 
be proposed as an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, ... which 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes as 
part of the Constitution when ratified by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
States; 

“ARTICLE 


No law, varying the compensation for the 
services of the Senators and Representatives 
shall take effect, until an election of Rep- 
resentatives shall have intervened.” 

Therefore, be it resolved that the Legisla- 
ture of Louisiana ratifies the foregoing pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States of America. 

ENROLLED SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 26— 

STATE OF OREGON 

Whereas the Legislative Assembly of the 
State of Oregon pursuant to Article V of the 
United States Constitution, hereby ratifies 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States proposed by resolution of the 
First Congress of the United States in New 
York, New York, on September 25, 1789, 
which reads as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, two thirds of both 
Houses concurring, that the following (Arti- 
cle) be proposed to the Legislatures of the 
several States, ... which (Article), when 
ratified by three-fourths of the said Legisla- 
tures, to be valid to all intents and purposes, 
as part of the said Constitution, viz: 

“(An Article) in addition to, and Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the Untied 
States of America, proposed by Congress, 
and ratified by the Legislatures of the sev- 
eral States, pursuant to the Fifth Article of 
the original Constitution. 

“Article the second—No law, varying the 
compensation for the services of the Sen- 
ators and Representatives, shall take effect, 
until an election of Representatives shall 
have intervened."; and 

Whereas the Legislative Assembly of the 
State of Oregon acknowledges that the 
above-quoted Article of Amendment to the 
United States Constitution has already been 
ratified by the legislatures of the following 
States on the dates indicated, to wit: Mary- 
land on December 19, 1789; North Carolina on 
December 22, 1789; South Carolina on Janu- 
ary 19, 1789; Delaware on January 28, 1790; 
Vermont on November 3, 1791; Virginia on 
December 15, 1791; Ohio on May 6, 1873 (70 
Ohio Laws 409-10); Wyoming on March 3, 1978 
(124 Cong. Rec. 7910; 133 Cong. Rec. 812949); 
Maine on April 27, 1983 (130 Cong. Rec. H9097, 
$11017); Colorado on April 18, 1984 (131 Cong. 
Rec. $17687; 132 Cong. Rec. H6446); South Da- 
kota on February 21, 1985 (131 Cong. Rec. 
H971, $3306); New Hampshire on March 7, 1985 
(131 Cong. Rec. H1378, 83597); Arizona on 
April 3, 1985 (131 Cong. Rec. H2060, S4750); 
Tennessee on May 23, 1985 (131 Cong. Rec. 
H6672, S10797, 813504): Oklahoma on July 10, 
1985 (131 Cong. Rec. H7263, S13504); New Mex- 
ico on February 13, 1986 (132 Cong. Rec. H827, 
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$2207-8, S2300); Indiana on February 19, 1986 
(132 Cong. Rec. H1634, S4663); Utah on Feb- 
ruary 25, 1986 (132 Cong. Rec. S6750, S7578; 133 
Cong. Rec. H9866); Arkansas on March 5, 1987 
(134 Cong. Rec. H3721, S7518); Montana on 
March 11, 1987 (133 Cong. Rec. H1715, S6155); 
Connecticut on May 13, 1987 (133 Cong. Rec. 
H7406, S11891); Wisconsin on June 30, 1987 (133 
Cong. Rec. H7406, S12948, S13359); Georgia on 
February 2, 1988 (134 Cong. Rec. H2638, 55239); 
West Virginia on March 10, 1988 (134 Cong. 
Rec. H2492, 84784): Louisiana on July 6, 1988 
(134 Cong. Rec. H5783, S9939); Iowa on Feb- 
ruary 7, 1989; and Idaho on March 23, 1989; as 
well as by the House of Representatives of 
the State of North Dakota on January 26, 
1987, and on February 3, 1989; the House of 
Representatives of the State of Texas on 
April 23, 1987; the House of Representatives 
of the State of Illinois on June 22, 1988; and 
the Assembly of the State of Nevada on 
March 28, 1989; and 

Whereas the Legislative Assembly of the 
State of Oregon acknowledges that the 
above-quoted Article of Amendment to the 
United States Constitution may still be rati- 
fied by States’ legislatures as a result of the 
ruling by the United States Supreme Court 
in the landmark case of Coleman v. Miller, 
(307 U.S. 433 (1939)) in which it was opined 
that Congress is the final arbiter on the 
question of whether too much time has 
elapsed between Congress’ submission of an 
amendment and the most recent state legis- 
lature’s ratification of same if Congress did 
not specify a deadline on the amendment's 
consideration; now, therefore, 

Be it Resolved by the Legislative Assembly 
of the State of Oregon: 

(1) That the Secretary of State shall notify 
the Archivist of the United States (pursuant 
to 1 U.S.C. 106b; 1 U.S.C. 112; as amended by 
P.L. 98-497, 98 Stat. 2291) of the action of the 
sixty-fifth Legislative Assembly by sending 
to the archivist one copy of this resolution. 

(2) That the Secretary of State shall also 
send one copy of this resolution to each 
member of the Oregon Congressional Delega- 
tion, the Secretary of the United States Sen- 
ate and the Clerk of the United States House 
of Representatives with the request that it 
be printed in full in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

Be it Further Resolved that certified cop- 
ies of this Resolution shall be forwarded to 
the administrator of General Services, Wash- 
ington, DC, and to the president of the Sen- 
ate and the speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Congress of the United 
States. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 7—STATE OF IOWA 


Whereas, The First Congress of the United 
States of America, at its first session, sitting 
in New York, New York, on September 25, 
1789, in both Houses, by constitutional ma- 
jority of two-thirds, has proposed an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States of America in the following words: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled two-thirds of both 
Houses concurring, that the following (Arti- 
cle) be proposed to the legislatures of the 
several States, as (an Amendment) to the 
Constitution of the United States. 
which (Article), when ratified by three- 
fourths of said legislatures, to be valid to all 
intents and purposes, as part of the said Con- 
stitution, viz; 

“(An Article) in addition to, and Amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the United 
States of America, proposed by Congress, 
and ratified by the Legislatures of the sev- 
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eral States, pursuant to the fifth Article of 
the original Constitution. 
“ARTICLE 

“No law, varying the compensation for the 
services of the Senators and Representatives, 
shall take effect until an election of Rep- 
resentatives shall have intervened.” 

Whereas, Article V of the Constitution of 
the United States allows the ratification of 
the proposed amendment to the United 
States Constitution by the General Assem- 
bly of the State of Iowa; and 

Whereas, The proposed amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States has al- 
ready been ratified by the Legislatures of the 
following States in the years indicated: 
Maryland in 1789; North Carolina in 1789; 
South Carolina in 1790; Delaware in 1790; 
Vermont in 1791; Virginia in 1791; Ohio in 
1873; Wyoming in 1978; Maine in 1983; Colo- 
rado in 1984; South Dakota in 1985; New 
Hampshire in 1985; Arizona in 1985; Tennessee 
in 1985; Oklahoma in 1985; New Mexico in 
1986; Indiana in 1986; Utah in 1986; Montana 
in 1987; Connecticut in 1987; Arkansas in 1987; 
Wisconsin in 1987; Georgia in 1988; West Vir- 
ginia in 1988; and Louisiana in 1988; and 

Whereas, Article V of the Constitution of 
the United States does not state a time limit 
on ratification of an amendment submitted 
by Congress, and the First Congress specifi- 
cally did not provide a time limit for ratifi- 
cation of the proposed amendment; and 

Whereas, The United States Supreme 
Court has ruled in Coleman v. Miller, 307 
U.S. 433 (1939), that an amendment to the 
United States Constitution may be ratified 
by States at any time, and Congress must 
then finally decide whether a reasonable 
time had elapsed since its submission when, 
in the presence of certified ratifications by 
three-fourths of the States, the time arrives 
for the promulgation of the adoption of the 
amendment; Now therefore, 

Be it Resolved by the General Assembly of 
the State of Iowa: 

That the foregoing proposed amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States is 
hereby ratified and consented to by the 
State of Iowa and the General Assembly 
thereof; and 

Be it Further Resolved, That the Governor 
of the State of Iowa forward certified copies 
of this resolution over the seal of the State 
of Iowa to the Archivist of the United 
States, and to the presiding officers of the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States. 

Be it Further Resolved, That the General 
Assembly of the State of Iowa urges the 
State Legislatures of those States which 
have not done so to follow Iowa in ratifying 
the proposed amendment and that, as an in- 
centive for them to do so, copies of the fore- 
going preamble and resolution be transmit- 
ted to those State Legislatures. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION No. 101—STATE OF 
IDAHO 

Be it Resolved by the Legislature of the 
State of Idaho: 

Whereas, in the First Session of the Con- 
gress of the United States of America, begun 
and held at the city of New York, on Wednes- 
day, the fourth of March, one thousand seven 
hundred and eighty-nine, it was resolved by 
a constitutional majority of two-thirds 
thereof, to submit a proposition to amend 
the Constitution of the United States, rel- 
ative to the compensation for the services of 
the Senators and Representatives of the 
United States; and 

Whereas, pursuant to the provisions of sec- 
tion 34-2217, Idaho Code, the question of rati- 
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fying this proposition was submitted to the 
electorate of the State of Idaho; and 

Whereas, at the general election of Novem- 
ber 8, 1988, the electorate of the State of 
Idaho did agree that the proposition should 
be ratified by the Legislature of the State of 
Idaho. 

Now, Therefore, Be it Resolved by the 
members of the First Regular Session of the 
Centennial Idaho Legislature, that the fol- 
lowing proposed amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, to-wit: 

“ARTICLE 


No law varying the compensation for the 
services of the Senators and Representatives 
shall take effect until an election of Rep- 
resentatives shall have intervened.” 
be, and the same is hereby ratified by the 
Legislature of the State of Idaho. 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE—RS 22219 


The first session of the first Congress of 
the United States of America proposed 
twelve amendments to the Federal Constitu- 
tion. The first ten proposed amendments 
were ratified by the States and are now 
known as the Bill of Rights and are the first 
ten amendments to the Federal Constitu- 
tion. The eleventh proposed amendment 
dealt with congressional redistricting and is 
clearly obsolete. The twelfth proposed 
amendment sought to prohibit U.S. Senators 
and Representatives from granting them- 
selves a pay raise until an election had inter- 
vened. This amendment, if ratified, would 
limit congressional pay increases. 

Six of the original thirteen States ratified 
the amendment but it sat there without fur- 
ther action until Ohio ratified the amend- 
ment in 1873. 

Only recently have actions in Congress 
caused a new interest in this amendment. As 
of this writing 25 States have ratified the 
amendment, with four others, including 
Idaho having passed one house. Of those 25 
States, Utah ratified the amendment in 1987; 
Arkansas on March 5, 1987; Georgia on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1988; West Virginia on March 10, 
1988; and Louisiana on July 6, 1988. The 
States in which the amendment has passed 
one house are Idaho (Senate in 1987), Illinois 
(House in 1988), North Dakota (House in 1987) 
and Texas (House in 1987). 

Thirty-eight States are needed to ratify 
the amendment. In 1987 legislation that 
would ratify this amendment was passed by 
the Senate but was held in the House. It was 
pointed out that Idaho law requires that 
such a move must be proceeded by an advi- 
sory vote of the people. The Attorney Gen- 
eral of the State of Idaho issued an advisory 
opinion saying that that provision was un- 
constitutional, but it was decided to put it 
to an advisory vote of the people anyway. 

In the general election of November 8, 1988, 
the electorate of the State of Idaho did 
agree, by a 266,351 to 92,197 vote margin, that 
the proposition should be ratified by this 
Legislature. 

This resolution, therefore, would ratify 
this proposed amendment intended again to 
prohibit U.S. Senators and Representatives 
from granting themselves a pay raise until 
an election had intervened. 

ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION No. 22—STATE 
OF NEVADA 

Whereas, An amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States was proposed by 
resolution of the First Congress of the Unit- 
ed States in New York City, New York, on 
September 25, 1789, which reads in pertinent 
part as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
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Congress assembled, two thirds of both Houses 
concurring, That the following [Article] be 
proposed to the Legislatures of the several 
States, * * * which [Article], when ratified 
by three-fourths of the said Legislatures, to 
be valid to all intents and purposes, as part 
of the said Constitution, viz.: 

Article the second, * * No law, varying 
the compensation for the services of the Sen- 
ators and Representatives, shall take effect, 
until an election of Representatives shall 
have intervened. 

And 

Whereas, The Legislature of the State of 
Nevada acknowledges that this proposed ar- 
ticle of amendment to the United States 
Constitution has already been ratified, re- 
spectively, by the Legislatures of Maryland 
on December 19, 1789; North Carolina on De- 
cember 22, 1789; South Carolina on January 
19, 1790; Delaware on January 28, 1790; Ver- 
mont on November 3, 1791; Virginia on De- 
cember 15, 1791; Ohio on May 6, 1873; Wyo- 
ming on March 3, 1978; Maine on April 27, 
1983; Colorado on April 18, 1984; South Da- 
kota on February 21, 1985; New Hampshire on 
March 7, 1985; Arizona on April 3, 1985; Ten- 
nessee on May 23, 1985; Oklahoma on July 10, 
1985; New Mexico on February 13, 1986; Indi- 
ana on February 19, 1986; Utah on February 
25, 1986; Arkansas on March 7, 1987; Montana 
on March 11, 1987; Connecticut on May 13, 
1987; Wisconsin on June 30, 1987; Georgia on 
February 2, 1988; West Virginia on March 10, 
1988; Louisiana on July 6, 1988; and Iowa on 
February 7, 1989; and 

Whereas, The Legislature of the State of 
Nevada acknowledges that this article of 
amendment may still be ratified by state 
legislatures as a result of the ruling by the 
United States Supreme Court in the case of 
Coleman v. Miller, 307 U.S. 433 (1939), which 
held that unless Congress specifies a limit on 
the time allowed for consideration by the 
States, then Congress is the final arbiter of 
the question whether too much time has 
elapsed between Congress’ submission of an 
amendment and the most recent state legis- 
lature’s ratification of the amendment; now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of the 
State of Nevada, jointly, That the proposed 
amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States of America is hereby ratified by 
the Legislature of the State of Nevada; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a true copy of this resolu- 
tion be delivered by the Chief Clerk of the 
Assembly to the Secretary of State for his 
certification and transmittal to the Archi- 
vist of the United States pursuant to 1 U. S. C. 
§§ 106b and 112; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Chief Clerk of the As- 
sembly shall also send a copy of this resolu- 
tion to the Vice President of the United 
States, as president of the Senate, and to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
with the request that it be printed in full in 
the Congressional Record; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Chief Clerk of the As- 
sembly shall also send a copy of this resolu- 
tion to each member of the Nevada Congres- 
sional Delegation; and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution becomes ef- 
fective upon passage and approval. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 19 

Be it Resolved by the legislature of the 
State of Alaska: 

Whereas the First Congress of the United 
States passed a resolution on September 25, 
1789, proposing the following amendment to 
the United States Constitution: 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
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Congress assembled, two thirds of both Houses 
concurring, That the following [Article] be 
proposed to the Legislatures of the several 
States. . which [Article], when ratified by 
three-fourths of the said Legislatures, to be 
valid to all intents and purposes, as part of 
the said Constitution, viz.: 

“Article the second. No law, varying the 
compensation for the services of the Sen- 
ators and Representatives, shall take effect, 
until an election of representatives shall 
have intervened.“; 

Whereas this proposal has been ratified by 
the Legislatures of at least 25 States since 
September 25, 1789; and 

Whereas the resolution of the First Con- 
gress proposing this measure did not estab- 
lish a date by which the amendment must be 
ratified; 

Be it Resolved that the Sixteenth Alaska 
State Legislature ratifies the proposed 
amendment to the United States Constitu- 
tion as set out in the Congressional Resolu- 
tion. 

Copies of this resolution, properly cer- 
tified, shall be sent to the Honorable Dan 
Quayle, Vice-President of the United States 
and President of the U.S. Senate; to the Hon- 
orable Jim Wright, Speaker of the U.S. 
House of Representatives; and to the Honor- 
able Frank G. Burke, Archivist of the United 
States; and to the Honorable Ted Stevens 
and the Honorable Frank Murkowski, U.S. 
Senators, and the Honorable Don Young, 
U.S. Representative, members of the Alaska 
delegation in Congress. 


RESOLUTION No. G- STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Whereas, the First Congress of the United 
States of America, at its first session, sitting 
in New York, New York, on September 25, 
1789, in both Houses, by a constitutional ma- 
jority of two-thirds, has proposed an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States of America in the following words: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled two thirds of both 
Houses concurring, that the following (Arti- 
cle) be proposed to the legislatures of the 
several States, as (an Amendment) to the 
Constitution of the United States, ... 
which (Article), when ratified by three- 
fourths of said legislatures, to be valid to all 
intents and purposes, as part of said Con- 
stitution, viz; 

“(An Article) in addition to, and Amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the United 
States of America, proposed by Congress, 
and ratified by the legislatures of the several 
States, pursuant to the fifth Article of the 
original Constitution. 

“ARTICLE 

No law, varying the compensation for the 
services of the Senators and Representatives, 
shall take effect, until an election of Rep- 
resentatives shall have intervened.” 

Whereas, Article V of the Constitution of 
the United States allows the ratification of 
the proposed amendment to the United 
States Constitution by the legislature of the 
State of Minnesota; and 

Whereas, the proposed amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States has al- 
ready been ratified by the legislatures of 
twenty-seven States: Maryland on December 
19, 1789; North Carolina on December 22, 1789; 
South Carolina on January 19, 1790; Delaware 
on January 28, 1790; Vermont on November 3, 
1791; Virginia on December 15, 1791; Ohio on 
May 6, 1873; Wyoming on March 3, 1978; 
Maine on April 27, 1983; Colorado on April 18, 
1984; South Dakota on February 21, 1985; New 
Hampshire on March 7, 1985; Arizona on April 
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3, 1985; Tennessee on May 23, 1985; Oklahoma 
on July 10, 1985; New Mexico on February 13, 
1986; Indiana on February 19, 1986; Utah on 
February 25, 1986; Arkansas on March 5, 1987; 
Montana on March 11, 1987; Connecticut on 
May 13. 1987; Wisconsin on June 30, 1987; 
Georgia on February 2, 1988; West Virginia 
on March 10, 1988; Louisiana on July 6, 1988; 
Iowa on February 7, 1989; and Idaho on March 
28, 1989; and 

Whereas, Article V of the Constitution of 
the United States does not state a time limit 
on ratification of an amendment submitted 
by Congress, and the First Congress specifi- 
cally did not provide a time limit for ratifi- 
cation of the proposed amendment; and 

Whereas, the United States Supreme Court 
has ruled in Coleman v. Miller, 307 U.S. 433 
(1939), that an amendment to the United 
States Constitution may be ratified by 
States at any time, and Congress must then 
finally decide whether a reasonable time had 
elapsed since its submission when, in the 
presence of certified ratifications by three- 
fourths of the States, the time arrives for 
the promulgation of the adoption of the 
amendment; and 

Whereas, Section 9 of Article IV of the 
Constitution of the State of Minnesota pro- 
vides that No increase of compensation 
shall take effect during the period for which 
the members of the existing House of Rep- 
resentatives may have been elected.’’; and 

Whereas, the Legislature of the State of 
Minnesota finds that the proposed amend- 
ment is still meaningful and needed as part 
of the United States Constitution; Now, 
therefore, 

Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 
State of Minnesota that the foregoing pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States is ratified by the Legislature 
of the State of Minnesota. 

Be it further resolved that the Secretary of 
State of Minnesota shall transmit certified 
copies of this memorial to the President and 
Secretary of the United States Senate, the 
Speaker and Chief Clerk of the United States 
House of Representatives, and the Archivist 
of the United States, National Archives and 
Records Administration. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION NO. 6 

Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 
State of Texas: 

SECTION 1. The Legislature of the State of 
Texas, pursuant to Article V of the United 
States Constitution, does hereby ratify an 
amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States proposed by resolution of the First 
Congress of the United States in New York, 
New York, on September 25, 1789, which 
reads as follows, to wit: 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, two thirds of both 
Houses concurring, that the following [Arti- 
cle) be proposed to the Legislatures of the 
several States. which [Article], when 
ratified by three-fourths of the said Legisla- 
tures, to be valid to all intents and purposes, 
as part of the said Constitution, viz.: 

An article] in addition to, and Amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the United 
States of America, proposed by Congress, 
and ratified by the Legislatures of the sev- 
eral States, pursuant to the fifth Article of 
the original Constitution. 

“Article the second. . No law, varying 
the compensation for the services of the Sen- 
ators and Representatives, shall take effect, 
until an election of Representatives shall 
have intervened.” 

SECTION 2. The Legislature of the State of 
Texas acknowledges that the above-quoted 
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article of amendment to the United States 
Constitution has already been ratified by the 
legislatures of the following States on the 
dates indicated, to wit: 

Maryland on December 19, 1789; 

North Carolina on December 22, 1789; 

South Carolina on January 19, 1790; 

Delaware on January 28, 1790; 

Vermont on November 3, 1791; 

Virginia on December 15, 1791; 

Ohio on May 6, 1873 [70 Ohio Laws 409-10); 

Wyoming on March 3, 1978 [124 Cong. Rec. 
7910; 133 Cong. Rec. 812949] 

Maine on April 27, 1983 [130 Cong. Rec. 
H9097, S11017); 

Colorado on April 18, 1984 [131 Cong. Rec. 
$17687; 132 Cong. Rec. H6446); 

South Dakota on February 21, 1985 [131 
Cong. Rec. H9711, $3306); 

New Hampshire on March 7, 1985 [131 Cong. 
Rec. H1378, $3597); 

Arizona on April 3, 1985 [131 Cong. Rec. 
H2060, 54750); 

Tennessee on May 23, 1985 [131 Cong. Rec. 
H6672, S10797, S13504]; 

Oklahoma on July 10, 1985 [131 Cong. Rec. 
H7263, 813504]: 

New Mexico on February 13, 1986 [132 Cong. 
Rec. H827, S2207-8, $2300); 

Indiana on February 19, 1986 [132 Cong. 
H1634, S4663]; 

Utah on February 25, 1986 [132 Cong. 
S6750, S7578, 133 Cong. Rec. H9866); 

Arkansas on March 5, 1987 [134 Cong. 
H3721, 87518]: 

Montana on March 11, 1987 [133 Cong. 
H1715, $6155); 

Connecticut on May 13, 1987 [133 Cong. 
H7406, S511891); 

Wisconsin on June 30, 1987 [133 Cong. 
H7406, S12948, S13359); 

Georgia on February 2, 1988 [134 Cong. 
H2638, 55239); 

West Virginia on March 10, 1988 [134 Cong. 
Rec. H2492, S4784]; 

Louisiana on July 6, 1988 [134 Cong. Rec. 
H5783, 89939]: 

Iowa on February 7, 1989 [135 Cong. Rec. 
H836, 53509-10); 

Idaho on March 23, 1989; 

Nevada on April 26, 1989; 

Alaska on May 5, 1989; 

Oregon on May 19, 1989; and 

Minnesota on May 22, 1989. 

Section 3. The Legislature of the State of 
Texas further acknowledges that measures 
to ratify the proposed amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States have re- 
cently been adopted by the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the State of North Dakota on 
January 26, 1987, and again on February 3, 
1989; the House of Representatives of the 
State of Illinois on June 22, 1988; and the 
Senate of the State of Michigan on March 15, 
1989. 

Section 4. The Legislature of the State of 
Texas further acknowledges that the above- 
quoted article of amendment to the United 
States Constitution may still be ratified by 
the state legislatures as a result of the rul- 
ing by the United States Supreme Court in 
the landmark case of Coleman v. Miller [307 
U.S. 433 (1939)] in which it was opined that 
Congress is the final arbiter on the question 
of whether too much time has elapsed be- 
tween the original submission of a particular 
amendment proposed by the Congress and 
the most recent state legislature’s ratifica- 
tion of same if the Congress, in proposing the 
amendment, did not specify a deadline on the 
amendment’s consideration. 

Section 5. The Secretary of State of the 
State of Texas shall notify the archivist of 
the United States (pursuant to 1 U.S.C. 106b 


Rec. 
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and 112; as amended by Public Law No. 98-497 
[98 Stat. 2291}) of the action of the 71st Legis- 
lature of the State of Texas, Regular Ses- 
sion, 1989, by sending to him a copy of this 
resolution. 

Section 6. The Secretary of State of the 
State of Texas shall also send copies of this 
resolution to both United States senators 
from Texas, to all United States representa- 
tives from Texas, to the vice-president of the 
United States, and to the speaker of the 
United States House of Representatives with 
the request that it be printed in full in the 
Congressional Record. 

Section 7. The Secretary of State of the 
State of Texas shall also send copies of this 
resolution to the presiding officers of the 
legislatures of those States that have not as 
yet ratified the proposed amendment to the 
United States Constitution. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION NO. 5047 


Be it resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Kansas, the Senate concurring 
therein: That the legislature of the State of 
Kansas, pursuant to Article V of the United 
States Constitution, hereby ratifies an 
amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States proposed by resolution of the First 
Congress of the United States in New York, 
New York, on September 25, 1789, which 
reads as follows, to wit: 

“Article the second . No law, varying 
the compensation for the services of the Sen- 
ators and Representatives, shall take effect, 
until an election of Representatives shall 
have intervened."’; and 

Be it further resolved: That the legislature 
of the State of Kansas acknowledges that the 
above-quoted article of amendment to the 
United States Constitution has already been 
ratified by the legislatures of the following 
States on the dates indicated, to wit: 

Maryland on December 19, 1789; 

North Carolina on December 22, 1789; 

South Carolina on January 19, 1790; 

Delaware on January 28, 1790; 

Vermont on November 3, 1791; 

Virginia on December 15, 1791; 

Ohio on May 6, 1873 (70 Ohio Laws 409-10); 

Wyoming on March 3, 1978 [124 Cong. Rec. 
7910; 133 Cong. Rec. 812949]: 

Maine on April 27, 1983 [130 Cong. Rec. 
H9097, 811017) 

Colorado on April 18, 1984 [131 Cong. Rec. 
$17687; 132 Cong. Rec. H6446); 

South Dakota on February 21, 1985 [131 
Cong. Rec. H971, $3306); 

New Hampshire on March 7, 1985 [131 Cong. 
Rec. H1878, 83597]; 

Arizona on April 3, 1985 [131 Cong. Rec. 
H2060, S4750); 

Tennessee on May 23, 1985 [131 Cong. Rec. 
H6672, S10797, S13504); 

Oklahoma on July 10, 1985 [131 Cong. Rec. 
H7263, 813504]; 

New Mexico on February 13, 1986 [132 Cong. 
Rec. H827, S2207-S2300); 

Indiana on February 19, 1986 [132 Cong. Rec. 
H1634, 84663]: 

Utah on February 25, 1986 [132 Cong. Rec. 
86750, 87578; 133 Cong. Rec. H9866); 

Arkansas on March 5, 1987 [134 Cong. Rec. 
H3721, 87518); 

Montana on March 11, 1987 [133 Cong.. Rec. 
H1715, 86155); 

Connecticut on May 13, 1987 [133 Cong. Rec. 
H7406, S11891); 

Wisconsin on June 30, 1987 [133 Cong. Rec. 
H7406, 812948. S13359); 

Georgia on February 2, 1988 [134 Cong. Rec. 
H2638, $5239); 

West Virginia on March 10, 1988 [134 Cong. 
Rec. H2492, 54784); 
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Louisiana on July 6, 1988 [134 Cong. 
H5783, 89939]: 

Iowa on February 7, 1989 [135 Cong. 
H836, S3509-10); 

Idaho on March 23, 1989 [135 Cong. 
H1893, S7911); 

Nevada on April 26, 1989 [135 Cong. 
H2054, S10826); 

Alaska on May 5, 1989 [135 Cong. Rec. H5485, 
$8054); 

Oregon on May 19, 1989 [135 Cong. Rec. 
H5692, H5972, S11123, 812150]: 

Minnesota on May 28, 1989 [135 Cong. Rec. 
H3258, H3678, S7655, S7912); and 

Texas on May 25, 1989 [135 Cong. Rec. H2594, 
$6726-27]; and 

Be it further resolved: That the legislature 
of the State of Kansas acknowledges that 
resolutions to ratify the above-quoted article 
of amendment to the United States Constitu- 
tion have been adopted by the Senate of the 
State of California on June 30, 1989; the 
House of Representatives of the State of Illi- 
nois on June 22, 1988, and again on May 24, 
1989; the Senate of the State of Michigan on 
March 15, 1989; and the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of North Dakota on Janu- 
ary 26, 1987, and again on February 3, 1989; 
and 

Be it further resolved: That the legislature 
of the State of Kansas acknowledges that the 
above-quoted article of amendment to the 
United States Constitution may still be rati- 
fied by States’ legislatures as a result of the 
ruling by the United States Supreme Court 
in the landmark case of Coleman v. Miller, 
1307 U.S. 433 (1939)] in which it was opined 
that if Congress does not specify a deadline 
on a particular amendment’s consideration 
by the state legislatures, then Congress it- 
self is the final arbiter of whether too great 
a time has elapsed between Congress’ sub- 
mission of the particular amendment and the 
most recent state legislature’s ratification 
of same assuming that, as a consequence of 
that most recent ratification, 38 States have 
at one time or another ratified it; and 

Be it further resolved: That the Secretary of 
State of the State of Kansas shall notify the 
Archivist of the United States (pursuant to 1 
U.S.C. 106b and 112, as amended by PL 98-497 
198 Stat. 2291]) of the action of the 1990 Regu- 
lar Session of the Kansas Legislature by 
sending to the Archivist a duly authenti- 
cated copy of this resolution; and 

Be it further resolved: That the Secretary of 
the State of Kansas shall also send duly au- 
thenticated copies of this resolution to both 
United States Senators from Kansas, to all 
United States Representatives from Kansas, 
to the Vice-President of the United States 
and to the Speaker of the United States 
House of Representatives with the request 
that it be printed in full in the Congressional 
Record. 
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HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION NO. 451— 
STATE OF FLORIDA 


Whereas, among the first 12 amendments 
to the United States Constitution proposed 
in 1789 was an amendment stating: “No law, 
varying the compensation for the services of 
the Senators and Representatives, shall take 
effect, until an election of Representatives 
shall have intervened.“ and 

Whereas, although this amendment has not 
yet been ratified by the requisite number of 
state legislatures, there was no time limit 
given for such ratification, Now, therefore, 

Be it enacted by the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Florida, the Senate Con- 
curring: 

That the proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States set forth 
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below be, and the same is hereby, ratified by 
the Legislature of the State of Florida: 

No law, varying the compensation for the 
services of the Senators and Representatives, 
shall take effect, until an election of Rep- 
resentatives shall have intervened." 

Be it further resolved that certified copies of 
the foregoing preamble and resolution be im- 
mediately forwarded by the Secretary of 
State of the State of Florida, under the great 
seal, to the President of the Senate of the 
United States, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the United States, and 
the Archivist of the United States. 

Filed in Office Secretary of State June 21, 
1990. 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION NO. 4023— 
STATE OF NORTH DAKOTA 


Whereas, the First Congress of the United 
States of America, at its first session begun 
on March 4, 1789, and held in New York, New 
York, in both Houses, by a constitutional 
majority of two-thirds thereof, adopted the 
following proposition to amend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America, in the 
following words, to wit: 

“The Conventions of a number of the 
States, having at the time of their adopting 
the Constitution, expressed a desire, in order 
to prevent misconstruction or abuse of its 
powers, that further declaratory and restric- 
tive clauses should be added: And as extend- 
ing the ground of public confidence in the 
Government, will best ensure the beneficent 
ends of its institution; 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America, 
in Congress assembled, two thirds of both 
Houses concurring that the following [Arti- 
cle] be proposed to the Legislatures of the 
several States, as [an amendment] to the 
Constitution of the United States. . . which 
[Article], when ratified by three-fourths of 
the said Legislatures, to be valid to all in- 
tents and purposes, as part of the said Con- 
stitution, viz: 

[An article] in addition to, and amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the United 
States of America, proposed by Congress, 
and ratified by the Legislatures of the sev- 
eral States, pursuant to the fifth Article of 
the original Constitution. 

“Article the second. . . No law, varying 
the compensation for the services of the Sen- 
ators and Representatives, shall take effect, 
until an election of Representatives shall 
have intervened.’’; and 

Whereas, Article V of the Constitution of 
the United States allows the Legislative As- 
sembly of the State of North Dakota to rat- 
ify the aforementioned original second 
amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States; and 

Whereas, the Supreme Court of the United 
States in 1939 ruled in the landmark case of 
Coleman v. Miller that if Congress does not 
specify a deadline on a particular proposed 
amendment's consideration by the state leg- 
islatures, then Congress itself is the final ar- 
biter of whether too great a time has elapsed 
between Congress’ original submission of the 
particular amendment and the most recent 
state legislature’s ratification of it, assum- 
ing that, as a consequence of that most re- 
cent ratification, the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several States have, at one 
time or another, ratified it; and 

Whereas, the Legislative Assembly of the 
State of North Dakota finds that the pro- 
posed original second amendment, quoted 
above, is still meaningful and needed as part 
of the United States Constitution and that 
the present political, social, and economic 
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conditions are the same as or are even more 
demanding today than they were in the 
eighteenth century when the proposal was 
first.offered by Congress; and 

Whereas, the proposed original second 
amendment to the United States Constitu- 
tion has already been ratified by the legisla- 
tures of the following States on the dates in- 
dicated, to wit; and 

Alaska on May 5, 1989 [135 Cong. Rec. H5485, 
$8054); 

Arizona on April 3, 1985 [131 Cong. 
H2060, 54750); 

Arkansas on March 5, 1987 [134 Cong. 
H3721, $7518); 

Colorado on April 18, 1984 [131 Cong. 
$17687; 132 Cong. Rec. H6446); 

Connecticut on May 13, 1987 [133 Cong. 
H7406, $11891); 

Delaware on January 28, 1790; 

Florida on May 31, 1990 [136 Cong. 
H5198, S10091); 

Georgia on February 2, 1988 [134 Cong. 
H2638, S5239); 

Idaho on March 23, 1989, [135 Cong. 
H1893, 87911]: 

Indiana on February 19, 1986 [132 Cong. 
H1634, S4663); 

Iowa on February 7, 1989 [135 Cong. 
H836, S3509-10); 

Kansas on April 5, 1990 [136 Cong. 
H1689, S9170, E1740-41); 

Louisiana on July 6, 1988 [134 Cong. 
H5783, 89939]: 

Maine on April 27, 1983 [130 Cong. 
H9097, S11017); 

Maryland on December 19,, 1789; 

Minnesota on May 22, 1989 [135 Cong. 
H3258, H3678, S7655-56, 87912]: 

Montana on March 11, 1987 [133 Cong. 
H1715, S6155); 

Nevada on April 26, 1989 [135 Cong. 
H2054, 810826]; 

New Hampshire on March 7, 1985 [131 Cong. 
Rec. H1378, $3597); 

New Mexico on February 13, 1986 [132 Cong. 
Rec. H827, 82207-08, S2300); 

North Carolina on December 22, 1789; 

Ohio on May 6, 1873 [70 Ohio Laws 409—10); 

Oklahoma on July 10, 1985 [131 Cong. Rec. 
H7263, 813504]. 

Oregon on May 19, 1989 [135 Cong. Rec. 
H5692, H5972, S11123-24, S12150); 

South Carolina on January 19, 1790; 

South Dakota on February 21, 1985 [131 
Cong. Rec. H971, S3306); 

Tennessee on May 23, 1985 [131 Cong. Rec. 
H6672, S510797, S513504]; 

Texas on May 15, 1989 [135 Cong. Rec. H2594, 
56726-27]; 

Utah on February 25, 1986 [132 Cong. Rec. 
S6750, 87578: 183 Conc. REC. H9866); 

Vermont on November 3, 1791; 

Virginia on December 15, 1791; 

West Virginia on March 10, 1988 [134 Cong. 
Rec. H2492, S4784-85); 

Wisconsin on June 30, 1987 [133 Cong. Rec. 
H7406, S12948, 813359]: and 

Wyoming on March 3, 1978 [124 Cong. Rec. 
7910, 8265-66; 133 Cong. Rec. 812949); 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Sen- 
ate of North Dakota, the House of Represent- 
atives concurring therein: 

That the proposed original second amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States of America, as quoted above, it here- 
by ratified by the Fifty-second Legislative 
Assembly of the State of North Dakota; and 

Be it further resolved, that enrolled copies of 
this resolution be transmitted by the Sec- 
retary of State to the Archivist of the Unit- 
ed States, to the Vice President of the Unit- 
ed States, to the Speaker of the United 
States House of Representatives, and to the 
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North Dakota Congressional Delegation with 
the request that it be printed in full in the 
Congressional Record. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 17 


Whereas, the Legislature of the State of 
Alabama notes that the citizens of our great 
nation have long been attempting to pull in 
the reins of federal spending and have long 
desired the highest degree of integrity and 
accountability from elected officials; and 

Whereas, on September 25, 1789, the lst 
Congress of the United States convened in 
New York City and submitted to the Legisla- 
tures of the several States a proposed 
amendment to the United States Constitu- 
tion designed to check the considerable 
power of the Congress to vary the compensa- 
tion of its members; and 

Whereas, the aforementioned amendment 
was presented for adoption by the outstand- 
ing constitutionalist, member of the 1st Con- 
gress, and later, fourth President of our na- 
tion, James Madison; and 

Whereas, believing that fiscal irrespon- 
sibility at the federal level poses one of the 
greatest threats which face our Nation, we 
firmly believe that constitutional restraint 
is vital to bring the fiscal discipline and the 
accountability of elected officials which is 
necessary to restore public confidence in the 
federal government; and 

Whereas, this little known and scarcely ad- 
vertised 202 year old proposal has received 
renewed attention, since it has been learned 
that it is still viable, and the Legislatures of 
the States of Delaware, Maryland, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Vermont, and Vir- 
ginia ratified it between the years 1789 and 
1791; the General Assembly of the State of 
Ohio ratified it in 1873; the Legislature of the 
State of Wyoming ratified it in 1978; and the 
Legislatures of the States of Alaska, Ari- 
zona, Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Maine, Minnesota, Montana, Ne- 
vada, New Hampshire, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Texas, Utah, West Virginia, and 
Wisconsin ratified it from 1983 to present; 
and legislation to ratify it has received the 
approval of the Senate of the State of Cali- 
fornia, the House of Representatives of the 
State of Illinois, the Senate of the State of 
Michigan, and the House of Representatives 
of the State of Missouri; and 

Whereas, among other appropriate avenues 
of pursuit, Article V of the United States 
Constitution also provides for that great and 
noble document to be amended by the adop- 
tion of a particular proposal by a vote of 
two-thirds (36) of the members present in the 
two chambers of the United States Congress, 
which must then be ratified by the Legisla- 
tures of three-fourths (34) of the several 
States, and that was and remains the case 
with the original proposed Second Amend- 
ment which this resolution would ratify on 
behalf of the State of Alabama; and 

Whereas, in 1939, The United States Su- 
preme Court ruled in the case of Coleman v. 
Miller that if Congress submits a proposed 
amendment to the state Legislatures with- 
out any deadline within which those Legisla- 
tures must act, then the proposal in question 
remains as pending business before those 
Legislatures and they may, at their discre- 
tion, continue to consider its merits; now 
therefore, 

Be it Resolved by the Legislature of Alabama, 
both Houses Thereof concurring, That the 
original proposed Second amendment to the 
United States Constitution stipulating a 
delay in variations in the compensation of 
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members of the United States Congress 
which reads as follows: Article the Second 
.. . No law, varying the compensation for 
the services of the Senators and Representa- 
tives, shall take effect, until an election of 
Representatives shall have intervened." Be 
and the same hereby is ratified by the Legis- 
lature of the State of Alabama. 

Be it Further Resolved, That properly in- 
scribed copies of this resolution be forwarded 
by the Secretary of the Alabama Senate to 
the Archivist of the United States in Wash- 
ington, D.C., to the Vice-President of the 
United States as the presiding officer of the 
United States Senate, to the Speaker of the 
United States House of Representatives, and 
to both United States Senators and all Unit- 
ed States Representatives from the State of 
Alabama with the request that it be re- 
printed in full in the Congressional Record. 
SENATE COMMITTEE SUBSTITUTE FOR SENATE 

CONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS Nos. 14 AND 16— 

STATE OF MISSOURI 

Whereas, the First Congress of the United 
States of America, at its first session, sitting 
in New York, New York, on September 25, 
1789, in both Houses, by a Constitutional ma- 
jority of two-thirds thereof, has proposed an 
amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States of America in the following words, 
to wit: 

“Resolved by the Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, two-thirds of both 
Houses concurring, that the following [Arti- 
cle] be proposed to the Legislatures of the 
several States, as [an Amendment] to the 
Constitution of the United States. . which 
[Article], when ratified by three-fourths of 
said Legislatures, to be valid to all intents 
and purposes as part of the said Constitu- 
tion, viz; 

An article] in addition to, and Amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the United 
States of America, proposed by Congress, 
and ratified by the Legislatures of the sev- 
eral States, pursuant to the fifth Article of 
the original Constitution. 

“Article the second ... No law, varying 
the compensation for the services of the Sen- 
ators and Representatives, shall take effect, 
until an election of Representatives shall 
have intervened.” 

Whereas, Article V of the United States 
Constitution allows the General Assembly of 
the State of Missouri to ratify this proposed 
amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States; and 

Whereas, the proposed amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States has al- 
ready been ratified by the Legislatures of the 
following States in the years indicated, to 
wit: Maryland in 1789; North Carolina in 1789; 
South Carolina in 1790; Delaware in 1790; 
Vermont in 1791; Virginia in 1791; Ohio in 
1873; Wyoming in 1978; Maine in 1983; Colo- 
rado in 1984; South Dakota in 1985; New 
Hampshire in 1985; Arizona in 1985; Tennessee 
in 1985; Oklahoma in 1985; New Mexico in 
1986; Indiana in 1986; Utah in 1986; Arkansas 
in 1987; Montana in 1987; Connecticut in 1987; 
Wisconsin in 1987; Georgia in 1988, West Vir- 
ginia in 1988; Louisiana in 1988; Iowa in 1989; 
Idaho in 1989; Nevada in 1989; Alaska in 1989; 
Oregon in 1989; Minnesota in 1989; Texas in 
1989; Kansas in 1990; Florida in 1990; and 
North Dakota in 1991; and 

Whereas, Article V of the United States 
Constitution does not state a time limit on 
ratification of an amendment submitted by 
the Congress, and the First Congress specifi- 
cally did not establish a deadline for the 
ratification of this particular proposed 
amendment; and 
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Whereas, the United States Supreme Court 
has ruled in the case of Coleman v. Miller, 
307 US 433 (1939), that a proposed amendment 
to the United States Constitution, submitted 
without any deadline, may be ratified by 
States at any time and Congress must then 
determine whether a reasonable amount of 
time has elapsed since its initial submission 
when—in the presence of certified ratifica- 
tions from the requisite number of States— 
the time arrives for the promulgation of the 
adoption of the amendment; and 

Whereas, the General Assembly of the 
State of Missouri finds that the proposed 
amendment is still meaningful and needed as 
part of the United States Constitution and 
that the present political, social and eco- 
nomical conditions are the same as or even 
more demanding today than they were when 
the proposed amendment was first submitted 
for its adoption; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, by the Missouri 
Senate, the House of Representatives concurring 
therein, that the proposed amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States as 
aforequoted be and the same hereby is rati- 
fied by the Eighty-sixth General Assembly of 
the State of Missouri; and 

Be it further resolved that the Secretary of 
the Missouri Senate be instructed to send a 
certified copy of this resolution to the Archi- 
vist of the United States, Washington, D.C.; 
the Vice President of the United States; the 
Speaker of the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives; and to each member of the 
United States Congress from Missouri with 
the request that it be printed in full in the 
Congressional Record. 

Terry L. Spieler, Secretary of the Senate, and 
Douglas Burnett, Chief Clerk of the House, do 
hereby certify that the aforementioned is a 
true and correct copy of Senate Committee 
Substitute for Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tions Nos. 14 and 16, adopted by the Senate 
on February 27, 1991, and concurred in by the 
House on May 5, 1991. 

ENROLLED SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION E— 

STATE OF MICHIGAN 

Resolved by the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the State of Michigan, That the 
first Congress of the United States of Amer- 
ica, at its session, in both houses, by a con- 
stitutional majority of two-thirds of both 
Houses has made the following proposition 
to amend the constitution of the United 
States: 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, two thirds of both Houses 
concurring, that the following [Article] be 
proposed to the Legislatures of the several 
States, . . . which [Article], when ratified by 
three-fourths of the said Legislatures, to be 
valid to all intents and purposes, as part of 
the said Constitution, viz: 

An Article] in addition to, and Amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the United 
States of America, proposed by Congress, 
and ratified by the Legislatures of the sev- 
eral States, pursuant to the fifth Article of 
the original Constitution.“ 

“Article the second ... No law, varying 
the compensation for the services of the Sen- 
ators and Representatives, shall take effect, 
until an election of Representatives shall 
have intervened.” 

Therefore, in the name of, and on behalf of, 
the people of the State of Michigan, we rat- 
ify, approve, and assent to the proposed 
amendment to the constitution of the United 
States. 

Resolved further, That certified copies of 
this joint resolution be transmitted by the 
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governor of the State of Michigan, to the 
President of the United States, the archivist 
of the United States, the president of the 
Senate of the United States, and the speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the Unit- 
ed States. 
SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION No. 38— 
STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


Whereas, In 1789, the First Congress re- 
ferred to the States, without restriction 
upon the time to be available for its consid- 
eration, the following proposed amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States: 

PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


“No law, varying the compensation for the 
services of the senators and representatives, 
shall take effect, until an election of rep- 
resentatives shall have intervened"; and 

Whereas, This amendment was one of 
twelve proposals submitted to the States 
pursuant to an understanding among the 
Framers that our federal Constitution 
should provide, not only for the distribution 
of the powers of government, but also for the 
protection of the rights of the people against 
the misuse of those powers; and 

Whereas, Although this proposed amend- 
ment was not among the ten initially rati- 
fied as the Bill of Rights“, it remains prop- 
erly subject to ratification by those States 
which have not yet approved it; and 

Whereas, A corresponding provision (Art. 
IV, Sec. IV, par. 8) governing increases and 
decreases in the compensation of members of 
the Senate and General Assembly of this 
State was adopted as part of New Jersey’s 
Constitution of 1947; now, therefore, 

Be it Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
New Jersey (the General Assembly concurring): 

1. The Legislature of the State of New Jer- 
sey, on behalf of the State of New Jersey, 
does hereby ratify the proposed amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, 
which was passed by the First Congress in 
1789 and which is reproduced in the preamble 
to this concurrent resolution. 

2. The Secretary of State of the State of 
New Jersey is directed to notify the Archi- 
vist of the United States of the action taken 
by the Legislature of the State of New Jer- 
sey with respect to this proposed amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States. 

STATEMENT 


This concurrent resolution ratifies a pro- 
posed amendment to the United States Con- 
stitution to prohibit any law changing Con- 
gressional pay from taking effect until an 
election of Congressmen has intervened. 

This proposed amendment was originally 
put forth in 1789 as the second amendment in 
the Bill of Rights.“ Ten of the first 12 pro- 
posed amendments to the Constitution were 
ratified by the States. This one was not, but 
proponents argue that since no time limit 
was placed upon its passage, it may still be 
voted upon. 

Thirty-eight States are presently required 
to ratify a proposed amendment in order for 
it to become part of the United States Con- 
stitution. As of August 1, 1991, this amend- 
ment had been ratified by 35 States, namely, 
Alaska, Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, 
Maryland, Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, New Mexico, North Caro- 
lina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Or- 
egon, South Carolina, South Dakota, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

Ratifies proposed amendment to U.S. Con- 
stitution prohibiting law which varies com- 
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pensation of members of U.S. Congress from 
taking effect until election of representa- 
tives shall have intervened. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT 2—STATE OF ILLINOIS 


Whereas, The First Congress of the United 
States of America, at its first Session begun 
and held March 4, 1789, sitting in New York, 
New York, in both Houses, by a constitu- 
tional majority of two-thirds thereof, adopt- 
ed the following proposition to amend the 
Constitution of the United States of America 
in the following words, to wit: 

“Resolved, by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, two thirds of both Houses 
concurring, that the following [Article] be 
proposed to the Legislatures of the several 
States. . which [Article], when ratified by 
three-fourths of the said Legislatures, to be 
valid to all intents and purposes, as part of 
the said Constitution, viz.: 

{An Article] in addition to, and Amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the United 
States of America, proposed by Congress, 
and ratified by the Legislatures of the sev- 
eral States, pursuant to the fifth Article of 
the original Constitution. 

Article the second .. No law, varying the 
compensation for the services of the Sen- 
ators and Representatives, shall take effect, 
until an election of Representatives shall 
have intervened.“ and 

Whereas, Article V of the Constitution of 
the United States allows the ratification of 
the proposed Amendment to the United 
States Constitution by the General Assem- 
bly of the State of Illinois: and 

Whereas, Article V of the Constitution of 
the United States does not dictate a time 
limit on ratification of an Amendment sub- 
mitted by Congress, and the First Congress 
specifically did not provide any time con- 
straint for ratification of the above-quoted 
Amendment; and 

Whereas, The Supreme Court of the United 
States in 1939 ruled in the landmark case of 
Coleman v. Miller that Congress is the final 
arbiter on the question of whether too much 
time has elapsed between Congress’ submis- 
sion of a particular Amendment and the 
most recent State Legislature's ratification 
of same if Congress did not specify a deadline 
on the proposal’s consideration; and 

Whereas, Section 11 of Article IV of the 
Constitution of the State of Ilinois provides 
that *(C)hanges in the salary of a member 
(of the Illinois General Assembly) shall not 
take effect during the term for which he has 
been elected."’; and 

Whereas, The General Assembly of the 
State of Illinois: finds that the proposed 
Amendment is still meaningful and nec- 
essary as part of the United States Constitu- 
tion and that the present political, social 
and economic conditions are the same as or 
are even more demanding today than they 
were in the eighteenth century when the pro- 
posed Amendment was submitted for its 
adoption; and 

Whereas, The proposed Amendment to the 
United States Constitution has already been 
ratified by the Legislatures of the following 
States on the dates indicated, to wit: 

Alaska on May 5, 1989 (135 Cong. Rec. H5485, 
$8054); 

Arizona on April 3, 1985 (131 Cong. Rec. 
H2060, $4750); 

Arkansas on March 5, 1987 (134 Cong. Rec. 
H3721, S7518); 

Colorado on April 18, 1984 (131 Cong. Rec. 
817687; 132 Cong. Rec. H6446); 

Connecticut on May 13, 1987 (133 Cong. Rec. 
H7406, S11891); 
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Delaware on January 28, 1790; 

Florida on May 31, 1990 (136 Cong. Rec. 
H5198, 810091); 

Georgia on February 2, 1988 (134 Cong. Rec. 
H2638, S5239); Idaho on March 23, 1989 (135 
Cong. Rec. H1893, S7911); 

Indiana on February 19, 1986 (132 Cong. Rec. 
H1634, S4663); Iowa on February 7, 1989 (135 
Cong. Rec. H836, S3509-10); Kansas on April 5, 
1990 (136 Cong. Rec. H1689, S9170, E1740-41); 
Louisiana on July 6, 1988 (134 Cong. Rec. 
H5783, S9939); Maine on April 27, 1983 (130 
Cong. Rec. H9097, S11017); Maryland on De- 
cember 19, 1789; Minnesota on May 22, 1989 
(135 Cong. Rec. H3258, H3678, S7655-56, 87912): 
Montana on March 11, 1987 (133 Cong. Rec. 
H1715, 56155); Nevada on April 26, 1989 (135 
Cong. Rec. H2054, $10826); New Hampshire on 
March 7, 1985 (131 Cong. Rec. H1378, 83597): 
New Mexico on February 13, 1986 (132 Cong. 
Rec. H827, $2207-8, S2300); North Carolina on 
December 22, 1789; Ohio on May 6, 1873 (70 
Ohio Laws 409-10); Oklahoma on July 10, 1985 
(131 Cong. Rec. H7263, S13504); Oregon on May 
19, 1989 (135 Cong. Rec. H5692, H5972, S$11123-24, 
$12150); South Carolina on January 19, 1790; 
South Dakota on February 21, 1985 (131 Cong. 
Rec. H971, 83306); Tennessee on May 23, 1985, 
(131 Cong. Rec. H6672, S10797, 813504): Texas 
on May 25, 1989 (132 Cong. Rec. H2594, S6726- 
27); Utah on February 25, 1986 (132 Cong. Rec. 
$6750, S7578; 133 Cong. Rec. H9866); Vermont 
on November 3, 1791; Virginia on December 
15, 1791; West Virginia on March 10, 1988 (134 
Cong. Rec. H2492, S4784-85); Wisconsin on 
June 30, 1987 (133 Cong. Rec. H7406, 812948. 
813359); and Wyoming on March 3, 1978 (124 
Cong. Rec. 7910, 8265-66; 133 Cong. Rec. $12949); 
therefore be it 

Resolved, by the House of Representatives of 
the Eighty-Seventh General Assembly of the 
State of Illinois, the Senate Concurring Herein, 
that the foregoing proposed Amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States is rati- 
fied by the General Assembly of the State of 
Illinois; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State of Il- 
linois shall transmit certified copies of this 
resolution to the Archivist of the United 
States, to the Vice-President of the United 
States and to the Speaker of the United 
States House of Representatives with a re- 
quest that it be printed in full in the Con- 
gressional Record. 

Passed by the House, May 5, 1992, by a vote 
of three-fifths of its Members. 


UNRATIFIED AMENDMENTS 
SIZE OF HOUSE AMENDMENT—1789 

In 1789, the First Congress proposed twelve 
articles of amendment to the States. Of 
these, Articles III-XII were ratified and be- 
came the first ten amendments to the Con- 
stitution, the Bill of Rights. The following is 
the text of the original proposed Article I: 

“Article I. After the first enumeration re- 
quired by the first article of the Constitu- 
tion, there shall be one Representative for 
every thirty thousand, until the number 
shall amount to one hundred, after which the 
proportion shall be so regulated by Congress, 
that there shall be not less than one hundred 
Representatives, nor less than one Rep- 
resentative for every forty thousand persons, 
until the number of Representatives shall 
amount to two hundred; after which the pro- 
portion shall be so regulated by Congress, 
that there shall not be less than two hundred 
Representatives, nor more than one Rep- 
resentative for every fifty thousand per- 
sons. 

TITLES OF NOBILITY AMENDMENT—1810 

In 1810, the Eleventh Congress proposed the 

following article of amendment to the Con- 
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stitution relating to acceptance by citizens 
of the United States of titles of nobility from 
any foreign government: 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, two thirds of both Houses 
concurring, That the following section be 
submitted to the legislatures of the several 
States, which, when ratified by the legisla- 
tures of three-fourths of the States, shall be 
valid and binding, as part of the constitution 
of the United States. 

“If any citizen of the United States shall 
accept claim, receive or retain any title of 
nobility or honour, or shall, without the con- 
sent of Congress, accept and retain any 
present, pension, office or emolument of any 
kind whatever, from any emperor, king, 
prince, or foreign power, such person shall 
cease to be a citizen of the United States, 
and shall be incapable of holding any office 
of trust or profit under them, or either of 
them.” 


SLAVERY AMENDMENT—1861 


In 1861, the Thirty-sixth Congress proposed 
the following amendment to the Constitu- 
tion relating to slavery: 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the following article 
be proposed to the Legislatures of the sev- 
eral States as an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which, when 
ratified by three-fourths of said Legislatures, 
shall be valid, to all intents and purposes, as 
part of the said Constitution, viz.: 

‘ARTICLE THIRTEEN. 

No amendment shall be made to the Con- 
stitution which will authorize or give to 
Congress the power to abolish or interfere, 
within any State, with the domestic institu- 
tions thereof, including that of persons held 
to labor or service by the laws of said 
State.“ 

CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT—1924 


In 1924, the Sixth-eighth Congress proposed 
a child labor amendment. The proposed 
amendment, which has been ratified by 28 
States, to date, is as follows: 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House 
concurring therein), That the following article 
is proposed as an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which, when 
ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths 
of the several States, shall be valid to all in- 
tents and purposes as a part of the Constitu- 
tion: 

“* “ARTICLE —. 


“SECTION .1. The Congress shall have 
power to limit, regulate, and prohibit the 
labor of persons under eighteen years of age. 

“SECTION 2. The power of the several 
States is unimpaired by this article except 
that the operation of State laws shall be sus- 
pended to the extent necessary to give effect 
to legislation enacted by the Congress.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. WELLSTONE]. 

Mr. WELLSTONE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that we pro- 
ceed for 10 more minutes as in morning 
business. I have a few minutes I will 
take, followed by Senator D'AMATO 
from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
WELLSTONEI. 
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AGENCY-BASED REGISTRATION 


Mr. WELLSTONE. Mr. President, 
since, I will not be here when Senator 
MCCAIN introduces one of his amend- 
ments to the motor-voter bill, I want 
to take a few minutes to express my 
opposition now. Senator MCCAIN, from 
Arizona, is going to offer an amend- 
ment to eliminate agency-based legis- 
lation. I urge my colleagues to join me 
in opposing it. 

Mr. President, let me just make 
three essential points. The first is that 
this piece of legislation, which is so 
important to expanding democracy in 
our country, is a nonpartisan, good- 
Government piece of legislation. It is 
very effective and, as a matter of fact, 
I believe that of those people who are 
not registered to vote, almost all of 
them—90 percent plus—will be covered 
by the combination of motor-voter 
agency-based and mail-in registration 
required by the bill. 

The problem is that there are some 
Americans, and I promised the Senator 
from New York that I would be brief so 
I will not recite the statistics—I am 
sure the Senator from Kentucky will— 
but there are all too many Americans, 
many of them who live in large cities, 
who do not own a car. More important 
than not owning a car, they just do not 
have a driver’s license. For these 
Americans if we really want to make 
sure that minorities and low-income 
people in our urban communities are 
also readily able to register to vote, we 
absolutely must retain agency-based 
registration in this bill which I believe 
must become the law of the land. 

Mr. President, for years, we have had 
a motor-voter system in Minnesota, 
which uses Bureau of Motor Vehicles 
driver’s license motor registration 
forms. We have had same-day registra- 
tion, which is not included in this leg- 
islation. And, finally, we have had 
agency-based registration. I hold here 
in my hands an example of what would 
happen if someone was to come in for 
an application for the unemployment 
insurance program in Minnesota. This 
would be one example. Another exam- 
ple would be this application, used 
when someone comes in to apply for 
food stamps, cash assistance, or medi- 
cal assistance. 

For those men and women at unem- 
ployment offices, food stamp offices, 
welfare offices—some of whom do not 
have a driver's license—agency-based 
registration is an effective way, a non- 
partisan way of reaching out and mak- 
ing sure that they are able to register 
and vote. 

Again, 
about. 

Finally, let me point out that in each 
one of these forms it is written very 
clearly: “If you are not registered to 
vote where you live now, would you 
like to register here today?“ A man/ 
woman could easily fill this out. Un- 
derneath, note: you do not have to an- 
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swer this question.“ It is not obliga- 
tory. It is all optional. We do it in Min- 
nesota. It is so important to expanding 
democracy. 

And I just want to say to Senator 
MCCAIN, since I cannot be here when he 
offers his amendment, that I know 
from his work with the Indian commu- 
nity in Arizona that he cares about 
people who are struggling. But it is 
precisely these people—and other low 
income and minority populations—that 
would be hurt by this amendment. 

I want to say on the floor of the Sen- 
ate that agency-based registration is 
an important complement to motor 
voter and it is absolutely crucial if we 
are going to pass a bill that is really 
going to provide equal voting access to 
the many, many Americans who right 
now are unable to register to vote. It is 
especially important as we begin to 
focus on our cities, since so many more 
urban residents would take advantage 
of agency-based registration systems. I 
urge my colleagues to vote no on this 
amendment. 

I thank the Senator from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York. 


KOREAN FAMILY REUNIFICATION 


Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I rise 
today to address the issue of Korean 
family reunification. Nearly 42 years 
ago, on June 25, 1950, the fledgling Re- 
public of Korea was suddenly and bru- 
tally attacked by the Communist 
North Korean forces of Kim Il Song in 
an effort to conquer the state which 
had been created by the United Nations 
with the assistance of the United 
States. The war, which raged for al- 
most 3 years, was one of the bloodiest 
and most costly in history. Over 157,000 
Americans were killed and injured, 
many permanently. To this day, some 
8,000 Americans remain listed as miss- 
ing in action, including several hun- 
dred who we know were captured by 
Communist forces. 

On the Korean side, military and ci- 
vilian casualties numbered in the mil- 
lions. Destruction of South Korea was 
nearly total, rivaling that in Europe 
and the Pacific during the Second 
World War. Thus, Korea paid heavily 
for its freedom. Yet during the past 40 
years, we have had no more steadfast 
an ally than the Republic of Korea. In 
the period since the end of the Korean 
war, the diligent, disciplined Korean 
people have created an economic pow- 
erhouse on that tiny peninsula on the 
tip of the north Asian mainland. 

In this country, the Korean war has 
been called the forgotten war. The 
American people have sought to forget 
the unpopular conflict which broke the 
peace only a few short years after 
World War II and sent our troops 
abroad once again to fight in a far 
away place. 

To Korea, the war brought horrible 
misery and dislocation. For many Ko- 
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reans, time has healed those wounds. 
But not for those who had their fami- 
lies brutually wrenched apart and sepa- 
rated, first by creation of the demarca- 
tion line of the 38th parallel in 1945 and 
then by the war. Ten million Korean 
families, 1 in 3, had been separated by 
the forced division of the country. For 
most of these families, there has been 
no word in over 40 years of separation 
from their loved ones. Kim I-Song has 
hermetically sealed his country off 
from the outside world. 

Koreans are by nature a very tightly- 
knit, family-oriented people by virtue 
of geography, religion, culture and 
agrarian history. The division of the 
country has been very, very hard for 
most Koreans to bear. They still hope 
and yearn for peaceful reunification of 
their country so that they can be re- 
united with their loved ones and the 
nation’s vitality can be fully devel- 
oped. That yearning and hopefulness 
grows stronger as other Communist 
countries throughout the world shed 
their dictatorships. 

A Korean-American gentleman of my 
acquaintance, Mr. Yung-Soo-Yoo, rec- 
ommended to President Bush last sum- 
mer that Mr. Bush sponsor an initia- 
tive to permit a modest program of Ko- 
rean family reunification that would 
unite Korean-Americans and their 
loved ones from North Korea. President 
Bush agreed with this initiative and 
planning has proceeded to the point 
where authorities in Pyongyang appar- 
ently are ready to grant permission to 
15 North Korean families to travel to 
my State of New York this summer, 
with an equal number to visit Califor- 
nia this fall, each for a 1-month’s stay. 
It is a very modest attempt, but pos- 
sibly it is a crack in the iceberg that 
has been the North Korean hermit 
kingdom since the end of the Second 
World War. 

Mr. Yoo exemplifies the work ethic of 
those Koreans who have come to the 
United States during the past 20 to 30 
years for an education or a new start, 
and earnestly wish to carry something 
of the American work ethic back to 
their home country. 

I congratulate President Bush, and 
Mr. Yoo, for this initiative in helping 
to reunite these families and in so 
doing, taking that first critical step to 
bring true peace to the Korean penin- 
sula—the last vestige of the cold war. 

I understand that there are some 
200,000 Korean-Americans with imme- 
diate relatives in North Korea who are 
60, 70 or 80 years of age and wish to see 
their husbands and wives, sons, daugh- 
ters, mothers and fathers before they 
pass away. A recent newspaper article 
reported that Kim Il-Song wants to es- 
tablish normal relations with the Unit- 
ed States. I would like to see the Unit- 
ed States Senate urge Kim II-Song to 
join President Bush in this humani- 
tarian gesture of reuniting families 
separated for more than 40 years and 
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express the hope that the effort will en- 
courage South Korea to do the same. 
Thank you, Mr. President. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. FORD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. FORD] is rec- 
ognized. 


NATIONAL VOTER REGISTRATION 
ACT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, is that the 
last unanimous-consent agreement for 
time other than on the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Pursuant to the order of May 13, 
there is now 1 hour for debate on the 
bill, equally divided and controlled be- 
tween the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
FORD] and the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. STEVENS] or their designees. 

In addition, the order provides 30 
minutes divided and controlled in the 
usual manner on eligible amendments 
listed on page 2 of the Senate Calendar. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, it also 
says, I believe in that unanimous-con- 
sent agreement, that any amendment 
that has not been proposed at 8 p.m. 
this evening will not be considered. 
And also am I correct that the amend- 
ments included in the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement are the only amend- 
ments that can be considered by the 
Senate as it relates to S. 250 and that 
no amendments in the second degree 
shall be offered unless they are one of 
the amendments in the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct in all of his inquiries. 

Mr. FORD. I thank the Chair very 
much. 

It is my understanding that Senator 
MCCAIN is on his way to the Senate 
floor. I understood he was here earlier, 
when I could not be present at that 
time, and he is prepared to go forward 
with his amendment. 

I am prepared to take the other side. 
Since there are none here, I will ask 
another question. If we suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum, how is it charged? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
would be charged to the Senator sug- 
gesting the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that I now suggest the 
absence of a quorum and that it not be 
charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum Call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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AMENDMENT NO. 1824 

(Purpose: To allow States with existing 
motor-voter registration programs adequate 
time to comply with Federal statutes) 

Mr. MCCAIN. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment at the desk and I ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. MCCAIN] 
proposes an amendment numbered 1824. 

Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further read- 
ing of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield. I believe 1824 is not the 
date change; 1808, is that the date 
change? 

I just ask for the information. The 
McCain amendment 1808 was the one to 
effectively change the date from 1993 to 
January 1, 1994. Is that correct? Other- 
wise, the Senator is not bringing up 
the amendment we agreed to. That is 
all Iam asking. 

Mr. McCAIN. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment at the desk is identical. 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

In section 13 of the Act, paragraph 2, strike 
1993 and insert in lieu thereof 1994. 

Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, I have 
discussed this amendment with the dis- 
tinguished floor manager and chairman 
of the Rules Committee, my friend 
from Kentucky, and I believe that both 
sides will accept this amendment. It is 
very simple. The bill as currently 
drafted mandates that States fully 
comply with this legislation by Janu- 
ary 1, 1993. This amendment would ex- 
tend the date that States have to com- 
ply until January 1, 1994. 

The reason for this, Mr. President, is 
that the legislatures in many States 
meet only for a limited time each year. 
We are well into the year 1992, and 
most legislatures, including the one in 
my State, are either finished or nearly 
finished with their business for the 
year. In order for them to come into 
compliance by January 1, 1993, it would 
require a special session of the legisla- 
ture, and although my State has statu- 
torily established motor-voter reg- 
istration, and it is similar to the legis- 
lation before us, the laws are slightly 
different, and my State and other 
States that would not be able to 
change their laws by January 1, 1993 
could risk being in violation of Federal 
laws. So, by extending the date of im- 
plementation from 1993 to 1994, Arizona 
and other States would have adequate 
time to comply with the law. 

I also note that most major elections 
are conducted during even-numbered 
years, and if they were in compliance 
by January 1994, this would affect the 
overwhelming majority of elections 
and certainly the Federal elections 
with the exception of any special elec- 
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tions which may be required during 
1993. So I would ask that this amend- 
ment be approved, and I yield the floor. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I com- 
pliment the great State of Arizona for 
having similar legislation to what we 
are attempting to pass now, what we 
refer to as motor-voter legislation or 
voter registration legislation. So Ari- 
zona is one of those States that basi- 
cally comply with the legislation we 
are attempting to pass. I think the 
Senator from Arizona makes a good 
point as it relates to giving them more 
time. My State also has a biennial leg- 
islature and there are several times 
they will have between now and then a 
special session that they could comply 
with this. 

But under the circumstances, we be- 
lieve the Senator from Arizona makes 
a good point. Iam willing to accept his 
amendment and will yield back the 
time as it relates to the unanimous- 
consent agreement on this particular 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate? 

Mr. FORD. Does the Senator yield 
back his time? 

Mr. MCCAIN. Mr. President, I yield 
back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ari- 
zona. 

The amendment (No. 1824) was agreed 


to. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote. 

Mr. McCAIN. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1825 
(Purpose: To ensure that individuals apply- 
ing for agency-based registration are not 
coerced by such agencies) 

Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment at the desk. I ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. MCCAIN] 
proposes an amendment numbered 1825. 

Mr. MCCAIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the end of Section 7 of the Act, add: 

(d) RESTRICTIONS ON AGENCY REGISTRA- 
TION.—No agency designated under this Act 
shall register any individual who receives di- 
rect financial aid from that agency: 

(1) If an agency described in paragraph (d) 
is requested by an individual to register that 
person to vote, the agency must refer that 
individual to an agency designated in this 
section and from which the individual does 
not receive direct financial aid. 

(2) EXCEPTION TO PARAGRAPH (d). If the in- 
dividual noted in paragraph (d) has or claims 
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to have a disability as defined by the Ameri- 
cans With Disabilities Act of 1990 (P.L. 101- 
332), that individual must be— 

(A) referred to another agency designated 
in this section and from which the individual 
does not receive direct financial aid, that the 
individual agrees is both convenient and ac- 
cessible under the standards of the Ameri- 
cans With Disabilities Act of 1990 (P.L. 101- 
336), or 

(B) if no such agency designated under 
(d)(2)(A) exists, any agency designated by 
this Act may register such individual. 

(3) Direct financial aid is defined as food or 
nutrition aid or income assistance aid dis- 
persed by any agency. 

PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 

Mr. MCCAIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Nick Patel, a 
legal intern on my staff, be allowed 
privileges of the floor during the con- 
sideration of this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MCCAIN. Mr. President, I am of- 
fering this amendment to the bill to 
ensure that individuals applying for 
agency-based registration are not vic- 
tims of coercion. I would like to begin 
by saying that, as I noted and my 
friend from Kentucky also noted, my 
State has adopted motor-voter legisla- 
tion. We feel that it will help consider- 
ably in increasing voter participation. 

I think that clearly when we see a 
situation as that which recently tran- 
spired in New York in the Democratic 
primary where the focus of the media 
was intense for 2 weeks and there was 
still only a 25-percent voter turnout, it 
indicates there is an enormous amount 
of apathy in the country today, and we 
should do everything we can to encour- 
age voter participation. 

One of those ways—and, of course, 
there are many that we most try—is to 
make it easier for all of our citizens to 
register to vote. 

Prior to the passage of motor-voter 
legislation in my State, it was difficult 
to register to vote. You were required 
to find a deputy registrar and fill out 
certain papers, et cetera. I had heard 
complaints from numerous citizens in 
my State who felt it was unduly dif- 
ficult not only to vote, but also to be- 
come qualified to register to vote. Now, 
of course, that has all been done away 
with. But I think we should also be 
concerned about the issue of coercion. 

Specifically, my amendment re- 
stricts agencies from registering indi- 
viduals who receive direct aid from 
those agencies. It takes into account 
needs of disabled and makes exception 
for disabled Americans. Additionally, 
the amendment mandates that any in- 
dividuals who fall under this category 
be referred to another agency that can 
register them to vote. 

Mr. President, those who are most 
vulnerable in our society must be pro- 
tected from coercion, and I believe this 
amendment does that. 

S. 250, as currently drafted, allows 
for agency-based voter registration, 
and I have no problem with that, Mr. 
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President. I want to emphasize that. 
What I am concerned about, and I 
think all of us should be concerned 
about, is either the implicit or explicit 
coercion exercised by that same person 
or persons who are providing direct fi- 
nancial aid to those likely voters and 
recipients, direct recipients of that aid. 

S. 250 mandates that all unemploy- 
ment offices, public assistance offices, 
and vocational rehabilitation offices 
seek to register their clients. Although 
this outreach program is noble in con- 
cept, as currently drafted, I believe the 
bill may subject the poorest and the 
least educated in our society to undue 
and unfair coercion. 

The Department of Justice wrote: 

The Department's experience demonstrates 
that public officials sometimes use their 
power to dispense or withhold benefits in 
order to pressure citizens into voting a par- 
ticular way or registering for a particular 
party. 

S. 250 would increase substantially 
the opportunities for such intimidation 
and coercion of the public. That is the 
position of the Justice Department, 
and one of the reasons why I hope that 
this amendment will be agreed to is be- 
cause, if we enact this amendment, it 
would reduce dramatically or, in my 
view, even eliminate this possibility 
and, I hope, reduce the likelihood of a 
Presidential veto, which my friend 
from Kentucky and I know can be and 
will be sustained. 

I think the American people are 
growing weary of watching the Con- 
gress enact legislation with the full 
knowledge that the legislation is going 
to be vetoed and that the veto is going 
to be sustained. 

I urge all who are interested in mak- 
ing voter registration accessible to all 
of our citizens to work together rather 
than at sword’s point in trying to 
achieve the same goal. 

In 1991, the St. Louis Post Dispatch 
reported an ongoing investigation into 
allegations that public assistance em- 
ployees were routinely registering pub- 
lic assistance applicants, suggesting 
who they should vote for, and even tak- 
ing them to the polls. What I am say- 
ing is, Mr. President, unfortunately 
there are documented cases of abuses 
of this privilege. All this amendment 
does is try to prevent that, and, at the 
same time, it is mandatory for this dis- 
penser of financial aid to refer that 
person to an agency where they can be 
registered to vote. Although I applaud 
the protections against coercion in the 
bill, in my view they are simply not 
enough. 

In meetings in my office between my 
staff and staff of the Mexican-Amer- 
ican Legal Defense and Education Fund 
that group stated that those who do 
not have a driver’s license and have no 
choice but to go to public assistance 
agencies are the most disenfranchised 
in our society, the most vulnerable, the 
least likely to register to vote without 
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face-to-face assistance. These individ- 
uals need the most outreach in Govern- 
ment assistance. 

Due to their unfortunate financial 
situation, most of these individuals 
find themselves in many cases depend- 
ent on these social service agencies for 
most, if not all, of their livelihood. The 
public assistance recipients such as 
these are most in need and thus the 
most vulnerable for exploitation. 

It is foolish to think that such indi- 
viduals who depend on a social agency 
for their livelihood will risk all, or 
think that they may risk all, to report 
an instance of coercion. Even worse, 
would a person seeking public assist- 
ance risk all to turn down an applica- 
tion to register to vote? Even if such a 
real threat does not exist, the percep- 
tion is certainly real. 

Anyone who has ever visited a Gov- 
ernment bureaucracy recognizes full 
well that a bureaucrat can make it in- 
credibly difficult, if not impossible, for 
a person to receive the benefits which 
they are entitled to, through delay, 
through allegations of improper filling 
out of paperwork. 

In other words, what I am saying is 
enormous power rests in the hands of 
the person who gives out financial as- 
sistance, in many cases the only way 
that recipient can survive. Will not a 
welfare mother feel extreme pressure 
to register to vote if the person who 
credits her for money would make such 
a suggestion? 

S. 250 wisely states that an individ- 
ual may refuse to register with no re- 
percussions, but will that individual 
truly realize that he or she possesses 
that right? Further, will that individ- 
ual realize that he or she can take the 
civil servant to court, and would they 
want to? Reality tells us the answer is 
no. The welfare mother will sign up 
against her will because she believes it 
will help her situation. 

This kind of coercion is as reprehen- 
sible as overt arm twisting. This body 
cannot prohibit one kind of coercion 
while allowing the other to exist un- 
checked. As long as the legislation is 
linked to public assistance benefits, co- 
ercion will exist. 

This amendment will solve this di- 
lemma. The amendment forbids any 
agency from registering an individual 
who receives direct financial aid from 
that agency. In order not to disenfran- 
chise that individual or create a dispar- 
ate impact on any group in our society, 
this amendment mandates the agency 
refer the individual seeking to register 
to vote to another agency that is eligi- 
ble to register the individual. This does 
not ban agency-based registration. The 
amendment does, however, protect in- 
dividual rights. 

Let me emphasize that point. If the 
amendment is adopted, agency-based 
registration will still be allowed while, 
at the same time protecting individual 
rights. If an individual truly wants to 
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register to vote, that individual will 
gladly walk down the hall and around 
the block to register in a coercion-free 
environment. 

Further, this amendment protects 
the rights of those who are physically 
disabled. Disabled Americans seeking 
to register to vote will be referred to 
the most convenient, accessible agency 
that is eligible to register the individ- 
ual to vote. Most importantly for the 
disabled, if no agency is both conven- 
ient and accessible to the disabled indi- 
vidual, then any agency, including one 
that may give direct financial assist- 
ance to the individual, may register 
the person to vote. 

The amendment facilitates easy coer- 
cion-free registration. It does not link 
a person's financial stability to voter 
registration, and it reestablishes the 
American tradition, that participation 
in the political system is voluntary. 
Certainly we have an obligation to pro- 
tect those in our society who might be 
vulnerable, and this amendment does 
exactly that. 

Last year we heard many here 
strongly support the civil rights bill of 
1991, a bill designed to protect individ- 
ual rights. I believe this amendment 
does exactly the same thing. The 
amendment is pro-individual rights, 
pro-voter registration, and pro-partici- 
pation in our Democratic system of 
Government. 

Mr. President, this is an issue of pri- 
orities. Either civil liberties are impor- 
tant or voter registration statistics are 
important. I will always choose indi- 
vidual civil liberties. 

I ask unanimous consent that a let- 
ter from Arizona Bridge to Independent 
Living, one of the largest disabled ad- 
vocacy groups in Arizona, which 
strongly endorses the amendment, be 
printed in the RECORD at this point. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

ARIZONA BRIDGE TO 
INDEPENDENT LIVING, 
Phoenix, AZ, October 29, 1991. 
Senator JOHN MCCAIN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR MCCAIN: This is in reference 
to your proposed amendment to Senate Bill 
S. 250 The National Voter Registration Act 
of 1991. I am pleased with this amendment as 
I believe it resolves an important issue of co- 
ercion that apparently exists on occasion 
when individual voters are registered at so- 
cial service agencies who provide some 
means of support for these individuals. 

However, I am also pleased with the excep- 
tion that you have included that will enable 
persons with physical disabilities to be ac- 
commodated at social service agencies when 
it is not convenient or possible for them to 
gain access to another agency that is not lo- 
cated close to a service agency where such 
request is made. In outlying areas of the 
country or in rural communities, this excep- 
tion will enable persons with disabilities to 
register in a manner that does not neces- 
sitate traveling great distances when trans- 
portation availability is such an issue for 
Americans with disabilities. 
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Therefore, this is to fully endorse and sup- 
port the amendment you have drafted with 
the inclusion of the exception to paragraph 
(c). Once again, I am very pleased at your re- 
sponsiveness to the needs of the disability 
community. As always, it is greatly appre- 
ciated. 

Sincerely, 
SUSAN A. WEBB, 
Executive Director. 

Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is not a suffi- 
cient second. 

The Senator from Arizona has 3% 
minutes remaining. The Senator from 
Kentucky has 15 minutes remaining. 

Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. MCCAIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, I repeat 
my request for the nays and yeas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, I reserve 
the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the kind words of the distin- 
guished Senator from Arizona regard- 
ing this bill. Two or three things dis- 
turb me as it relates to his statement 
about public assistance employees 
being crooked. I know if you roll your 
window down in the car, leave the keys 
in the car, somebody coming by will be 
tempted. But I think we have closed 
the window and taken the keys out of 
the car as it relates to the civil pen- 
alties portion of this piece of legisla- 
tion as it relates to coercion or 
threats, things of that nature. And we 
do not have confidence in our people 
when we start offering these amend- 
ments. 

It just says that we do not believe 
that they will be straight; we think 
they will be doing the threatening and 
coercion that the Senator from Arizona 
talks about. And, in his amendment, he 
says if the individual does not want to 
go to another agency, they have to reg- 
ister him right where they are. So the 
individual gets the choice. The individ- 
ual is there. It says that the individual 
agrees it is both convenient and acces- 
sible, the new location, under the 
standard of the Americans With Dis- 
abilities Act of 1990. He says, go down 
the hall, or around the corner, or down 
the street, and the individual must 
agree to that. If the individual does not 
agree, that individual can vote right 
there. 
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So I think he is just saying that the 
individual still has the right, and under 
S. 250, as we have it drawn, the individ- 
ual has a right and if the individual 
wants to register, then the individual 
ought to have an opportunity, without 
that individual being forced to go down 
the hall, around the corner, and down 
the street. 

He admits that in his amendment, if 
the individual says it is inconvenient, 
then they can be registered where they 


We talk about those who are for and 
against this amendment. Let me tell 
you who is against this amendment. 
The American Association of Retired 
People [AARP], are very much opposed 
to this Senator’s amendment. I know 
how hard the Senator has worked for 
our retired people. I have heard him on 
the floor working very, very hard. Now 
he finds himself in disagreement with 
the AARP. They say in their letter, 
which I will put into the RECORD, 
“rather than protecting vulnerable in- 
dividuals,” referring to the Senator’s 
amendment, amendment 1807 —and it 
is now 1824, I believe threatens effec- 
tively to disenfranchise millions“ 
that is AARP— of potential voters by 
forcing them to seek alternative reg- 
istration sites, thereby creating addi- 
tional barriers for frail and poor Amer- 
ican citizens.“ 

What we are attempting to do here is 
make it easier to register, make it 
easier to participate in democracy. But 
this amendment, as stated by the 
AARP, disenfranchises these people 
who are frail and poor American citi- 
zens, and makes them seek an alter- 
native, if they are getting food or some 
financial assistance. 

And then several organizations wrote 
letters, such as the Disability Rights 
Education and Defense Fund; Affiliated 
Leadership League of and for the Blind 
of America; Disabled and Able to Vote; 
Paralyzed Veterans of America; Dis- 
abled American Veterans; National 
Council on Independent Living. These 
organizations are opposed to the Sen- 
ator’s amendment. The McCain amend- 
ment would prevent agencies from pro- 
viding voter registration opportunities 
to citizens with disabilities, who are 
frail, or are receiving some assistance. 
So these groups are very much opposed 
to the Senator’s amendment. And then 
the Mexican-American Legal Defense 
and Educational Fund. I have a letter 
of yesterday. * * because it will de- 
feat the purpose of the agency- based 
registration provisions of the act, will 
require that an agency deny’’—I under- 
score deny—‘‘these particular individ- 
uals the opportunity to register to 
vote, should they be recipients of di- 
rect financial aid from that agency.” 

Go down the hall, go around the cor- 
ner, go down the street. Will they do 
that? I am not sure. It is doubtful. If 
they are there and they want to reg- 
ister, why not have confidence in those 
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people that they are honest. What we 
are saying to them is that they are 
going to coerce these poor people; they 
are going to coerce the handicapped; 
they are going to coerce the frail, the 
aged. I just do not believe that will 
happen. 

They say the McCain amendment 
will unfairly burden eligible voters 
that happen to be disabled or a recipi- 
ent of social services. Social services. 
They say the McCain amendment 
would obstruct the political participa- 
tion of those citizens who have histori- 
cally been the most disenfranchised of 
Americans—the poor. 

So I just hope. Mr. President, that 
my colleagues will see that this does 
disenfranchise many of the people that 
we are trying to help here, and that my 
friends in the Senate will defeat this 
amendment. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the vote on or in 
relation to the McCain amendment 
occur at 2:15. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky has 7 minutes 45 
seconds remaining. The Senator from 
Arizona has 2 minutes 20 seconds. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I reserve 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. MCCAIN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself the remaining time. 

First of all, I would like to again ex- 
press my appreciation to my friend 
from Kentucky for his efforts to make 
voting accessible to all Americans and 
for doing everything he can to increase 
participation, which is one of our most 
valued aspects of democracy. 

I take exception to his assertion that 
the disabled community is in opposi- 
tion. In fact, we talked to the Disabled 
American Veterans yesterday. After we 
put in this clause that if a person is 
disabled, then he can be registered at 
that place, their objection was re- 
moved. 

I would like to clarify that the only 
people, according to this amendment, 
who would be able to—if they request— 
register to vote at the place where they 
are receiving financial assistance, are 
those who are disabled. 

Mr. President, I hope that we can do 
a better job of agreeing on this particu- 
lar issue, as well as others, so that per- 
haps we can get legislation signed by 
the President and enacted into law. I 
think motor-voter is a good concept 
and one that, with some refinement, 
can be a very important asset in in- 
creasing voter participation. 

Mr. President, I have no further com- 
ments, and I yield the remainder of my 
time. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, we made a 
special effort in S. 250 to accommodate 
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the spirit of the attempt to give every- 
body an opportunity. We have some in- 
home service that citizens receive, and 
this amendment would affect services 
that were provided to disabled Ameri- 
cans in their homes. The committee 
amendment provides that in-house 
services must be included in agency- 
based registration. 

So this amendment would eliminate 
that almost entirely. As I say, this 
amendment is contrary to the whole 
spirit of this bill. S. 250 seeks to make 
registration convenient for all eligible 
citizens. We are seeking to eliminate 
the hooks and ladders which this 
amendment puts in, adds to, that pre- 
vents people from registering to vote. 

The McCain amendment would rein- 
state the barriers, but only for the 
poor, only for the unemployed, and 
only for the disabled. 

Why should we put more hooks and 
ladders in for just the poor, the unem- 
ployed and the disabled? Everybody 
else is home free. 

So I say to my colleagues this is in 
my opinion contrary to the spirit and 
the desire of those of us who would like 
to see everyone have an opportunity to 
vote, and let us not try to prevent that 
if we possibly can as it relates to 
amendments to the bill. 

Mr. President, at some point I will 
move to table. 

Would the Senator agree to allow me 
to offer a tabling motion and that 
would come at 2:15? 

Mr. MCCAIN. That would be agree- 
able to me, Mr. President. 

Mr. FORD. If the Senator will yield, 
if we can agree to it now we may as 
well go ahead and get it done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
Senator from Kentucky offering an mo- 
tion to table the amendment? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has expired. The Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I move to 
table the amendment by the Senator 
from Arizona and he has agreed to it. 

Mr. McCAIN. The vote to take place 
at 2:15. 

Mr. FORD. Yes. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous unanimous-consent re- 
quest a recorded vote will occur on the 
motion to table the McCain amend- 
ment at 2:15 p.m. today. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum and ask unani- 
mous consent that the time be equally 
charged to both sides on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 
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Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I take this 
time off the time on the bill so I might 
inform my colleagues where we are. 

As soon as we have clearance—and I 
think it will be soon—we will have an 
amendment that we can agree to by 
the Senator from Florida, Senator 
GRAHAM. 

We have several colloquies we can 
put into the RECORD. I understand my 
colleague, Senator MCCONNELL, will be 
here shortly, and we will have that 
amendment. 

We are going to try to set the vote on 
the amendments at 2:15, to start right 
after the party conferences, those that 
we have been able to work out this 
morning or have gotten to a point 
where they are ready to be voted on. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1826 
(Purpose: To ensure that voters receive 
correct ballots) 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, on behalf 
of Senator GRAHAM, I send an amend- 
ment to the desk and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. FORD], 
for Mr. GRAHAM, proposes an amendment 
numbered 1826. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 19, strike lines 22 through 25 and 
insert the following: 

(B) If State law permits the registrant to 
vote in the current election upon oral or 
written affirmation by the registrant of the 
new address at a polling place described in 
subparagraph (A)(ii)(I1), voting at the former 
polling place as described in subparagraph 
(AXi) and at a central location as described 
in subparagraph (Agi need not be pro- 
vided as alternative options. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, this 
amendment provides that a registered 
voter who has not responded to an ad- 
dress verification card, conducted as 
part of the State’s general program, 
vote at his new polling place if per- 
mitted by State law, if the registered 
voter changed address within the same 
registrar’s jurisdiction and congres- 
sional district. 

This eliminates the provision which 
would permit a registered voter to vote 
at his former polling place or a des- 
ignated central location. 

x M. Mr. President, if the 
goals of the legislation are to simplify 
registration procedures, increase reg- 
istration opportunities, and increase 
voter participation, then why create a 
situation in which voters might vote 
only for Federal candidates. 

As currently written, the committee 
substitute to S. 250 allows voters who 
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have moved within their congressional 
district, and who have failed to return 
a change of address card, to change 
voting records and vote at their former 
polling place on election day. 

While this sounds reasonable because 
former polling places would have reg- 
istration information on file, some 
States: Florida, Maryland, Oregon, and 
Virginia, do not permit voters to vote 
in precincts or districts in which they 
do not legally reside. 

In these States, the practical effect 
of the former polling place provision 
would be to force voters to either have 
to go to two polling places or to vote 
only for Federal candidates. 

Certainly, this was not the intent of 
this legislation to have voters vote 
solely for Federal candidates. 

Mr. President, that is why I worked 
with Florida Supervisors of Elections, 
the American Civil Liberties Union, 
the Disabled and Able to Vote, the Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, and the 
NAACP Legal Defense and Education 
Fund to develop the compromise I am 
offering today. 

The amendment permits States that 
allow registrants who have moved to 
appear at a new polling place, to affirm 
orally or in writing the address of the 
new residence, and to vote in the cur- 
rent election to opt out of providing 
the former polling place option. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, this 
amendment has been agreed to on both 
sides. 

I yield back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
is no objection, all time is yielded 
back. 

The question is on agreement to the 
amendment. 

The amendment (No. 1826) was agreed 
to. 
Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I yield to 
my distinguished colleague, the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin, for the purpose of 
a question. 

Mr. KOHL. Mr. President, I would 
like to ask my colleague from Ken- 
tucky a question about the exemption 
clause of the motor-voter bill. Would 
the Senator from Kentucky explain the 
exemption contained in S. 250? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, the act 
does not apply to any State in which 
one or both of the following situations 
exist: First, that there is no require- 
ment for any voter to register to vote; 
andor second, that all voters in the 
State may register to vote at the poll- 
ing place at the time of voting in a 
general election. 

Mr. KOHL. I thank my colleague. If 
he will yield for an additional question. 
In my State of Wisconsin, jurisdictions 
with a population over 5,000 are re- 
quired to have same-day registration, 
while jurisdictions under 5,000 may 
choose between either having no reg- 
istration requirements at all or com- 
plying with all State laws on registra- 
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tion, including same-day registration. 
Am I correct in understanding the ex- 
emption, as explained by the Senator 
from Kentucky, that Wisconsin would 
be exempt under the act? 

Mr. FORD. Let me respond to the 
Senator from Wisconsin by saying that 
we have not examined all the statutes 
of the States nor have we attempted to 
interpret each of those statutes to de- 
termine which States would be exempt 
and which would not. We have made 
the language on exemptions very spe- 
cific. In order for any State to be ex- 
empt from the act, each jurisdiction in 
the State must have either no require- 
ment for registration for any voter, or 
it must permit any voter to register 
and vote at the polling place on elec- 
tion. 

As long as one or the other exemp- 
tion requirements applies to each voter 
in Wisconsin, then Wisconsin would be 
exempt. Let me emphasize the fact 
that the exemptions are very specific. 
Therefore, I would recommend to the 
Senator from Wisconsin, and to any 
other Senator who may have a ques- 
tion as to whether his or her State is 
exempt from the requirements of the 
bill, that those Senators discuss this 
matter with the respective election of- 
ficials. 

Mr. KOHL. I thank the Senator for 
his courtesy and for responding to my 
questions. I have discussed this with 
State election officials and their un- 
derstanding comports with mine. Based 
on the language of the bill, language 
which the Senator from Kentucky 
kindly modified after I discussed it 
with him, Wisconsin would be exempt. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, we are 
going to run out of time as it relates to 
the time on the bill, and I am a little 
bit disturbed that we are beginning to 
eat up that time and no one is here to 
present amendments. It gets a little bit 
frustrating, and I understand that. I 
have been here before. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the time under the next 
quorum Call be charged equally to both 
sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. MCCONNELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MCCONNELL. Mr. President, is 
the Senator from Kentucky correct 
that there is an amendment by Senator 
MCCAIN currently pending? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
amendment has been laid aside until 
2:15, at which time a vote will take 
place on a motion to table. 
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Under the previous order the junior 
Senator from Kentucky is protected 
with a right to offer one or both of two 
amendments, each of which will be al- 
located 30 minutes equally divided. 

Mr. MCCONNELL. Mr. President, 
after discussing this with my friend 
and colleague from Kentucky, Senator 
FORD, who is managing this bill for the 
majority, it will be my intention to 
discuss two separate amendments, lay 
them down, and it is our hope that we 
could vote on all three at 2:15. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1627 
(Purpose: To combat public corruption) 

Mr. MCCONNELL. Mr. President, 
since the McCain amendment is al- 
ready laid aside, I send an amendment 
to the desk and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. McCon- 
NELL] proposes an amendment numbered 
1827. 

Mr. MCCONNELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the end of the amendment, add the fol- 
lowing: 

TITLE II—PUBLIC CORRUPTION 
SEC. 201, SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the Anti-Cor- 
ruption Act of 1992". 

SEC, 202. PUBLIC CORRUPTION. 

(a) OFFENSES.—Chapter 11 of title 18, Unit- 
ed States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end the following new section: 

“§ 226. Public corruption 

(a) STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT.— 

“(1) HONEST SERVICES.—Whoever, in a cir- 
cumstance described in paragraph (3), de- 
prives or defrauds, or endeavors to deprive or 
to defraud, by any scheme or artifice, the in- 
habitants of a State or political subdivision 
of a State of the honest services of an official 
or employee of the State or political subdivi- 
sion shall be fined under this title, impris- 
oned not more than 10 years, or both. 

02) FAIR AND IMPARTIAL ELECTIONS.—Who- 
ever, in a circumstance described in para- 
graph (3), deprives or defrauds, or endeavors 
to deprive or to defraud, by any scheme or 
artifice, the inhabitants of a State or politi- 
cal subdivision of a State of a fair and impar- 
tially conducted election process in any pri- 
mary, run-off, special, or general election— 

) through the procurement, casting, or 
tabulation of ballots that are materially 
false, fictitious, or fraudulent or that are in- 
valid, under the laws of the State in which 
the election is held; 

B) through paying or offering to pay any 
person for voting; 

“(C) through the procurement or submis- 
sion of voter registrations that contain false 
material information, or omit material in- 
formation; or 

„D) through the filing of any report re- 
quired to be filed under State law regarding 
an election campaign that contains false ma- 
terial information or omits materia] infor- 
mation, 
shall be fined under this title, imprisoned 
not more than 10 years, or both. 
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(3) CIRCUMSTANCES IN WHICH OFFENSE OC- 
curs.—The circumstances referred to in 
paragraphs (1) and (2) are that— 

„A) for the purpose of executing or con- 
cealing a scheme or artifice described in 
paragraph (1) or (2) or attempting to do so, a 
person— 

“(i) places in any post office or authorized 
depository for mail matter, any matter or 
thing to be sent or delivered by the Postal 
Service, or takes or receives therefrom any 
such matter or thing, or knowingly causes to 
be delivered by mail according to the direc- 
tion thereon, or at the place at which it is 
directed to be delivered by the person to 
whom it is addressed, any such matter or 
thing; 

“(ii) transmits or causes to be transmitted 
by means of wire, radio, or television com- 
munication in interstate or foreign com- 
merce any writings, signs, signals, pictures, 
or sounds; 

“(ili) transports or causes to be trans- 
ported any person or thing, or induces any 
person to travel in or to be transported in, 
interstate or foreign commerce; or 

(iv) uses or causes the use of any facility 
of interstate or foreign commerce; 

„B) the scheme or artifice affects or con- 
stitutes an attempt to affect in any manner 
or degree, or would if executed or concealed 
affect, interstate or foreign commerce; or 

“(C) in the case of an offense described in 
paragraph (2), an objective of the scheme or 
artifice is to secure the election of an official 
who, if elected, would have any authority 
over the administration of funds derived 
from an Act of Congress totaling $10,000 or 
more during the 12-month period imme- 
diately preceding or following the election or 
date of the offense. 

“(b) FEDERAL GOVERNMENT.—Whoever de- 
prives or defrauds, or endeavors to deprive or 
to defraud, by any scheme or artifice, the in- 
habitants of the United States of the honest 
services of a public official or a person who 
has been selected to be a public official shall 
be fined under this title, imprisoned not 
more than 10 years, or both. 

„% OFFENSE BY AN OFFICIAL AGAINST AN 
EMPLOYEE OR OFFICIAL.— 

**(1) CRIMINAL OFFENSE.—Whoever, being an 
official, public official, or person who has 
been selected to be a public official, directly 
or indirectly discharges, demotes, suspends, 
threatens, harasses, or in any manner dis- 
criminates against an employee or official of 
the United States or of a State or political 
subdivision of a State, or endeavors to do so, 
in order to carry out or to conceal a scheme 
or artifice described in subsection (a) or (b), 
shall be fined under this title, imprisoned 
not more than 5 years, or both. 

(2) CIVIL ACTION.—(A) Any employee or of- 
ficial of the United States or of a State or 
political subdivision of a State who is dis- 
charged, demoted, suspended, threatened, 
harassed, or in any manner discriminated 
against because of lawful acts done by the 
employee or official as a result of a violation 
of this section or because of actions by the 
employee on behalf of himself or herself or 
others in furtherance of a prosecution under 
this section (including investigation for, ini- 
tiation of, testimony for, or assistance in 
such a prosecution) may bring a civil action 
and obtain all relief necessary to make the 
employee or official whole, including— 

“(i) reinstatement with the same seniority 
status that the employee or official would 
have had but for the violation; 

“(ii) 3 times the amount of backpay; 

“(iii) interest on the backpay; and 

“(iv) compensation for any special dam- 
ages sustained as a result of the violation, 
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including reasonable litigation costs and 
reasonable attorney’s fees. 

) An employee or official shall not be 
afforded relief under subparagraph (A) if the 
employee or official participated in the vio- 
lation of this section with respect to which 
relief is sought. 

“(C)(i) A civil action or proceeding author- 
ized by this paragraph shall be stayed by a 
court upon certification of an attorney for 
the Government that prosecution of the ac- 
tion or proceeding may adversely affect the 
interests of the Government in a pending 
criminal investigation or proceeding. 

“(ii) The attorney for the Government 
shall promptly notify the court when a stay 
may be lifted without such adverse effects. 

(d) DEFINITIONS.—As used in this section— 

J) the term ‘official’ includes— 

“(A) any person employed by, exercising 
any authority derived from, or holding any 
position in the government of a State or any 
subdivision of the executive, legislative, ju- 
dicial, or other branch of government there- 
of, including a department, independent es- 
tablishment, commission, administration, 
authority, board, and bureau, and a corpora- 
tion or other legal entity established and 
subject to control by a government or gov- 
ernments for the execution of a govern- 
mental or intergovernmental program; 

(B) any person acting or pretending to act 
under color of official authority; and 

(O) any person who has been nominated, 
appointed, or selected to be an official or 
who has been officially informed that he or 
she will be so nominated, appointed, or se- 
lected; 

*(2) the term ‘person acting or pretending 
to act under color of official authority’ in- 
cludes a person who represents that he or she 
controls, is an agent of, or otherwise acts on 
behalf of an official, public official, and per- 
son who has been selected to be a public offi- 
cial; 

(3) the terms ‘public official’ and ‘person 
who has been selected to be a public official’ 
have the meanings stated in section 201 and 
also include any person acting or pretending 
to act under color of official authority; 

„J) the term ‘State’ means a State of the 
United States, the District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, and any other commonwealth, 
territory, or possession of the United States; 
and 

(5) the term ‘uses any facility of inter- 
state or foreign commerce’ includes the 
intrastate use of any facility that may also 
be used in interstate or foreign commerce.“ 

(b) TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS.—(1) The chap- 
ter analysis for chapter 11 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the end 
the following new item: 


226. Public corruption.“ 


(2) Section 19610) of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting section 226 
(relating to public corruption), after ‘‘sec- 
tion 224 (relating to sports bribery),"’. 

(3) Section 2516(1)(c) of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting sec- 
tion 226 (relating to public corruption),“ 
after section 224 (bribery in sporting con- 
tests), 

SEC, 203. INTERSTATE COMMERCE, 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 1343 of title 18, 
United States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking “transmits or causes to be 
transmitted by means of wire, radio, or tele- 
vision communication in interstate or for- 
eign commerce, any writings, signs, signals, 
pictures, or sounds“ and inserting uses or 
causes to be used any facility of interstate or 
foreign commerce’’; and 
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(2) by inserting or attempting to do so“ 
after for the purpose of executing such 
scheme or artifice". 

(b) TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS.—(1) The head- 
ing of section 1343 of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended to read as follows: 


“$1343. Fraud by use of facility of interstate 
commerce”. 


(2) The chapter analysis for chapter 63 of 
title 18, United States Code, is amended by 
amending the item relating to section 1343 to 
read as follows: 

“1343, Fraud by use of facility of interstate 
commerce.“ 
SEC. 204. n CS- RELATED PUBLIC CORRUP- 

(a) OFFENSES.—Chapter 11 of title 18, Unit- 
ed States Code, is amended by inserting after 
section 219 the following new section: 

“$220. Narcotics and public corruption 

„a) OFFENSE BY PUBLIC OFFICIAL.—A pub- 
lic official who, in a circumstance described 
in subsection (c), directly or indirectly, cor- 
ruptly demands, seeks, receives, accepts, or 
agrees to receive or accept anything of value 
personally or for any other person in return 
for— 

“(1) being influenced in the performance or 
nonperformance of any official act; or 

*(2) being influenced to commit or to aid 
in committing, or to collude in, or to allow 
or make opportunity for the commission of 
any offense against the United States or any 
State, 
shall be guilty of a class B felony. 

“(b) OFFENSE BY PERSON OTHER THAN A 
PUBLIC OFFICIAL.—A person who, in a cir- 
cumstance described in subsection (c), di- 
rectly or indirectly, corruptly gives, offers, 
or promises anything of value to any public 
official, or offers or promises any public offi- 
cial to give anything of value to any other 
person, with intent— 

(I) to influence any official act; 

(2) to influence the public official to com- 
mit or aid in committing, or to collude in, or 
to allow or make opportunity for the com- 
mission of any offense against the United 
States or any State; or 

(3) to influence the public official to do or 
to omit to do any act in violation of the offi- 
oial's lawful duty, 
shall be guilty of a class B felony. 

„ e CIRCUMSTANCES IN WHICH OFFENSE OC- 
cuURS.—The circumstances referred to in sub- 
sections (a) and (b) are that the offense in- 
volves, is part of, or is intended to further or 
to conceal the illegal possession, importa- 
tion, manufacture, transportation, or dis- 
tribution of any controlled substance or con- 
trolled substance analogue. 

„d) DEFINITIONS.—As used in this section— 

1) the terms ‘controlled substance’ and 
‘controlled substance analogue’ have the 
meanings stated in section 102 of the Con- 
trolled Substances Act (21 U.S.C. 802); 

02) the term ‘official act’ means any deci- 
sion, action, or conduct regarding any ques- 
tion, matter, proceeding, cause, suit, inves- 
tigation, or prosecution which may at any 
time be pending, or which may be brought 
before any public official, in such official's 
official capacity, or in such official's place of 
trust or profit; and 

(3) the term ‘public official’ means 

(A) an officer or employee or person act- 
ing for or on behalf of the United States, or 
any department, agency, or branch of Gov- 
ernment thereof in any official function, 
under or by authority of any such depart- 
ment, agency, or branch of Government; 

) a juror; 

O) an officer or employee or person act- 
ing for or on behalf of the government of any 
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State, territory, or possession of the United 
States (including the District of Columbia), 
or any political subdivision thereof, in any 
official function, under or by the authority 
of any such State, territory, possession, or 
political subdivision; and : 

D) any person who has been nominated 
or appointed to a position described in sub- 
paragraph (A), (B), or (C), or has been offi- 
cially informed that he or she will be so 
nominated or appointed.“ 

(b) TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS.—(1) Section 
1961(1) of title 18, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting section 220 (relating 
to narcotics and public corruption),”’ after 
“Section 201 (relating to bribery),’’. 

(2) Section 2516(1)(c) of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting ‘“‘sec- 
tion 220 (relating to narcotics and public cor- 
ruption),“ after section 201 (bribery of pub- 
lic officials and witnesses),”’. 

(3) The chapter analysis for chapter 11 of 
title 18, United States Code, is amended by 
inserting after the item for section 219 the 
following new item: 

220. Narcotics and public corruption.“ 


Mr. MCCONNELL. Mr. President, the 
amendment before us, the Anti-Corrup- 
tion Act, has passed the Senate as part 
of the last two crime bills. Cosponsored 
by Senator BIDEN, this has been a bi- 
partisan bill. 

This legislation is critical, particu- 
larly if the mandatory motor-voter bill 
is to take effect. Although the motor- 
voter sponsors have made some effort 
to alleviate the fraud potential inher- 
ent in the underlying bill, increased 
election fraud is still a serious threat. 

This amendment is supported by the 
Attorney General, the Criminal Divi- 
sion of the Justice Department and the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. 

The Anti-Corruption Act is the prod- 
uct of Senator BIDEN’s and my efforts 
to develop a comprehensive law en- 
forcement response to the problems of 
election fraud and public corruption, 
especially in the wake of the Supreme 
Court’s McNally decision. 

This amendment restores much of 
what was lost in terms of jurisdictional 
authority needed to go after corrupt of- 
ficials. In addition, this amendment 
does a great deal more to enhance the 
Federal Government’s ability to com- 
bat election fraud. 

Mr. President, it is imperative that 
the Federal Government be given the 
authority to prosecute election fraud 
offenders in Federal court. That is 
what Congress did in the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965. It used the Federal Govern- 
ment’s power to protect people’s voting 
rights from entrenched local discrimi- 
nation. 

Public corruption and election fraud 
undermine the legitimacy and integ- 
rity of democratic government. 

Faced with the McNally decision 
which risked the Federal Government’s 
entire anticorruption effort, during the 
100th Congress I joined forces with the 
Justice Department and members of 
the Judiciary Committee to reverse 
that decision. We were largely success- 
ful. 
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Nevertheless, when the 10lst Con- 
gress convened, Senator BIDEN and I 
felt there was more that needed to be 
done. The result is the amendment be- 
fore us. 

Those who abuse the public trust and 
seek to defraud the Government are 
clever in their deceit. They are further 
aided by a void stemming from uncer- 
tainty over whether the Federal Gov- 
ernment can investigate and prosecute 
all acts of election fraud. 

This amendment makes every act of 
election fraud, at every level of govern- 
ment, a Federal offense. 

It raises the maximum penalty for 
both election fraud and public corrup- 
tion to 10 years in the Federal peniten- 
tiary and a $10,000 fine. This amend- 
ment also will greatly expand the juris- 
dictional basis for Federal prosecutors 
to investigate all forms of public cor- 
ruption and punish the wrongdoers. 

I cannot stress enough the impor- 
tance of this legislation. In some parts 
of the country, if you are caught buy- 
ing or selling votes, you go to see your 
friend the judge and get a slap on the 
wrist. 

This amendment assures that anyone 
caught in election shenanigans will be 
facing a Federal grand jury and a tick- 
et to Federal prison. 

This should have a chilling effect on 
fraud. At the least, those who are not 
deterred will be put on ice for awhile. 

Mr. President, I ask the amendment I 
just offered be laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, could we 
debate this and yield back the remain- 
der of time? 

Mr. MCCONNELL. Mr. President, I 
withdraw my request. 

Mr. FORD. I appreciate my colleague 
for doing that. That keeps it in a little 
better order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Did the 
junior Senator from Kentucky yield 
the floor? 

Mr. MCCONNELL. I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The sen- 
ior Senator from Kentucky is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, my col- 
league makes a good argument, and let 
me just say that in our bill as it is 
presently before the Senate, it provides 
Federal authority for prosecuting elec- 
tion fraud. I do not think there is any 
question about that. 

S. 250 gives Federal prosecutors the 
right to prosecute in Federal court for 
any fraud of elections at any level, 
State or local. So now we want to get 
in and go a little further. It seems that 
people just cannot keep the Federal 
Government out of the State and local 
business. They just have to have Big 
Brother there, looking over their 
shoulder, and saying you cannot oper- 
ate it unless the Feds are involved. 

This amendment places severe crimi- 
nal sanctions on a broad group—and I 
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underscore broad group—of public offi- 
cials, officials or employees, without 
clearly defining the nature of the of- 
fense and the standard of conduct. 

I think it is important that we leave 
it so vague that they could use any- 
thing, here, to go after a local official 
or employee. It criminalizes the act of 
any public official or employee who 
“deprives or defrauds, or endeavors to 
deprive or defraud, by any scheme or 
artifice,” citizens of the right to have 
the affairs of the State or local subdivi- 
sion conducted on the basis of com- 
plete, true, and accurate material in- 
formation. 

That is a broad statement. I am not 
a lawyer. Of course, my colleague is. I 
think it is an advantage not to be a 
lawyer. Maybe you can put some com- 
mon sense into the law. 

But this vague language, in my opin- 
ion, threatens every public official or 
employee with criminal charges for 
speech not to be considered true or 
complete. 

Think about that a little bit, now, in 
making your mind up as it relates to 
this amendment. 

It restricts the free speech of can- 
didates and nominees as well as public 
officials. This amendment does not 
clarify the meaning of complete, true, 
and accurate material information. 

It also penalized the procurement or 
submission of voter registrations that 
contain false material information, or 
omit material information.“ 

This language is much broader than 
S. 250, and could encourage a variety of 
mischievous prosecutions of commu- 
nity and civic leaders, attempting to 
do a good job, attempting to register 
voters, who might have inadvertently 
omitted material information such as a 
birth date. 

That may be stretching it a little bit, 
but under the language, since it is not 
set out, we are not defining the nature 
of the offense or the standard of con- 
duct. Such as a birth date is left out. 
Or provided information which they did 
not know to be false. They were taking 
it from the individual, expecting them 
to be honest and forthright. 

Such over broad antifraud statutes 
could be used to thwart the legitimate 
activities of civic leaders to register el- 
igible citizens. 

We have heard a lot about sending 
post cards out to masses of people who 
are maybe not the best educated in the 
world, in poorer districts, to intimidate 
them if they go to the polis and vote; 
lo and behold, they may have the Fed- 
eral Government down on their back. 
They are subject to 10 years in a Fed- 
eral penitentiary. 

If I did not know anything about the 
law, and I got that letter or that post- 
card, I would be scared to death, too, 
and probably would not go to the polls 
and vote. 

So here we are again, trying to make 
an effort to thwart the ability to reg- 
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ister people, to get them involved in 
participatory democracy, and we are 
saying we want to bring the Feds in 
and we want to look over your shoul- 
der, without defining the offense. 

This amendment would also federal- 
ize—I underscore federalize—Big broth- 
er being there again, State and local 
official reporting requirements. It says 
the State and local cannot handle it 
themselves; we have to have the Fed- 
eral Government in it. I have been 
hearing around here a long time, Get 
us out,“ but here is one that is putting 
us in, such as State campaign finance 
filing by making the filing of such re- 
ports that contain false material infor- 
mation or omit material information 
subjected to Federal punishment, up to 
10 years in jail. That is your local oper- 
ation, that is your State operation, but 
we have to inject the Federal Govern- 
ment in and the possibility you might 
go to Federal prison for 10 years. 

There is no requirement that it be 
willful and knowing. I always heard if 
you do something on purpose, premedi- 
tated, then that is another thing. But 
you leave out willful and knowing in 
this amendment. So it is so broad, so 
vague that the Feds can come in any 
way they want to and make a case. 

It reminds me of the time—I said I 
was not a lawyer—I turned around and 
asked a lawyer what we ought to do. 
We were sitting at a civic club meet- 
ing, and the board meeting was going 
on. A question came up, and I said to 
the lawyer, Which way should we go 
on this one?“ He said, Go either way 
and we'll make one heck of a case. 
That is what we have here. We can 
make a heck of a case out of anything, 
and we allow it to be wide open because 
there is no requirement that it be will- 
ful and knowing. 

The amendment goes beyond elec- 
tion-related crimes. We are talking 
about elections here, and we ought to 
confine our legislation to elections. 
But, in my opinion, this amendment 
goes well beyond  election-related 
crimes. It includes several provisions 
relating to fraud through interstate 
commerce, narcotics offenses. What 
does that have to do with our elections, 
whether you made a mistake or stuffed 
the ballot box or whatever it might be? 

This provision goes beyond election- 
related crimes. And it is true that this 
provision was adopted by the Senate 
during the consideration of the crime 
bill by unanimous consent. There was 
no desire to fight this. But this was on 
the broader crime bill, not just on elec- 
tions, but on the broader crime bill. 
During the conference on the crime 
bill, the House objected to this provi- 
sion, and it was subsequently dropped 
from the conference. 

So what does this amendment mean? 
This is really a killer amendment. If 
this amendment is taken and we stand 
on it and will not allow it to be taken 
out of the bill, then the House is not 
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going to accept it. If the House does 
not accept it, we do not have a bill. So, 
in my opinion, this is a killer amend- 
ment. And I hope that my colleagues 
will not support it because we do pro- 
vide Federal authority for prosecuting 
election fraud. S. 250 gives Federal 
prosecutors the right to prosecute in 
Federal court for any fraud of elections 
at any level, State or local. I think 
that is going far enough instead of 
going into the board terms, as this 
amendment apparently does. 

I reserve the remainder of my time, 
Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? The senior Senator from 
Kentucky has 5 minutes, 45 seconds re- 
maining. The junior Senator from Ken- 
tucky has 10 minutes and 45 seconds re- 
maining. 

Mr. McCONNELL addressed 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The jun- 
ior Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. MCCONNELL. Mr. President, I 
find it somewhat curious that my 
friend from Kentucky advocated the 
bill which completely tromps on 
States’ rights in terms of voting proce- 
dures. I argue that this amendment 
interferes with States rights in another 
area. States rights to do what? To en- 
gage in election shenanigans? 

Mr. President, this is a measure that 
has passed the Senate twice. It is de- 
signed to go after fraud. The senior 
Senator from Kentucky is correct, it is 
a broader amendment than simply 
election fraud, but it certainly deals 
with election fraud and simply gives 
the Federal Government the kind of 
authority that it needs in this particu- 
lar area. 

This amendment, Mr. President, has 
been developed by a bipartisan group of 
Senators, including the chairman and 
the ranking member of the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee, as well as the Jus- 
tice Department and U.S. attorneys all 
across the country. In short, this 
amendment is state-of-the-art thinking 
about public corruption and election 
fraud. The best legal minds in the 
country, both Republican and Demo- 
crat, have been involved in crafting 
this measure. 

My friend, the senior Senator from 
Kentucky, has argued that the defini- 
tions in this bill are somehow vague. 
Yet the truth is that the concept of 
honest services and other legal terms 
in this bill have been carefully devel- 
oped by years of statutory and case 
law. 

Mr. President, I do not see the need 
to prolong this, other than to repeat 
the argument that this is a worthwhile 
measure that has met the approval of 
the Senate on two separate occasions. 
It is a state-of-the-art proposal in this 
particular area. This bill is the best 
chance of getting it passed. It seems to 
me the crime bill is probably going no- 
where. 
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I hope my friend from Kentucky will 
see this as an amendment that will 
strengthen the bill, not hurt the bill. 
Obviously, if the House conferees ob- 
ject to it, as they did on the crime bill, 
they could kill it once again. But I do 
not understand what the problem is 
here. We all realize that the measure 
before us has a significant chance of in- 
creasing election fraud. Both sides pro- 
fess to have an interest in not increas- 
ing the incidence of election fraud. My 
proposal is a sound proposal. It has 
twice cleared the Senate. It is sup- 
ported by the Justice Department, sup- 
ported by Criminal Division. 

It is hard for this Senator to under- 
stand how this amendment could gut 
the underlying proposal. It seems to 
me clearly that it is a useful addition 
to it. I do not support the underlying 
bill. There is no secret about that. But 
I do not offer this amendment to kill 
the underlying bill. If the underlying 
bill does become law, I would like to 
see it strengthened in this particular 
area. 

Mr. President, that completes my ob- 
servations about the amendment. I do 
not know whether Senator FORD would 
like to continue the discussion further. 
If not, I will be happy to lay down an- 
other amendment. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do the 
Senators wish to yield back their time 
on the amendment? 

Mr. FORD. With the Senator’s con- 
sent, I will move to table at 2:15; we 
will get a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment that a vote be taken up at 2:15 
and set aside this amendment and then 
the Senator can bring up his other one. 

Mr. McCONNELL. If the Senator 
from Kentucky propounds that agree- 
ment, it is certainly agreeable with 
me. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I move to 
table this amendment and ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this amendment be 
set aside and that a vote occur on or in 
relation to amendment 1827 following 
the vote previously ordered to occur at 
2:15. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Hearing none, a record vote 
will occur on the motion to table the 
first McConnell amendment after the 
vote to table the McCain amendment 
previously scheduled for 2:15 p.m. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1828 
(Purpose: To discontinue application of the 
bill in States in which the voter turnout in 

1996 does not exceed the voter turnout in 

1992 by at least 2 percent) 

Mr. MCCONNELL. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. McCon- 
NELL] proposes an amendment numbered 
1828. 

Mr. MCCONNELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the end of the bill add the following: 
SEC. 14. SUNSET PROVISION. 

After the date on which the chief election 
official of a State certifies to the Federal 
Election Commission that the percentage of 
persons who were eligible to vote in that 
State in the general election for Federal of- 
fice in 1996 that voted in the 1996 election did 
not exceed by at least 2.0 percentage points 
the percentage of persons who were eligible 
to vote in that State in the general election 
for Federal office in 1992 who voted in the 
1992 election, this Act shall not apply in that 
State. 

Mr. MCCONNELL. Mr. President, the 
second amendment I am offering is 
really quite simple. All this amend- 
ment does is require that the addi- 
tional voter registration measures we 
are forcing the States to adopt actu- 
ally work. And if they do not work, 
then the States are free to no longer 
comply with these requirements. 

Those who support the motor-voter 
bill have argued that the burden of reg- 
istration effectively excludes people 
from the political process by prevent- 
ing people from registering and voting. 
The proponents of liberalized voter reg- 
istration point to the decreased voter 
turnout as proof of the need for this 
costly and burdensome legislation. 
These arguments certainly seem to 
make sense, but they are completely 
invalidated by numerous studies that 
have been conducted on this very issue. 

As I mentioned in an earlier state- 
ment on this bill last week, a study by 
the Bipartisan Committee for the 
Study of the American Electorate 
found the following: 

Declining voter participation cannot be at- 
tributed to problems in registration and vot- 
ing law since it has occurred during a time 
when registration and voting law generally 
has been altered to make registration and 
voting easier. 

This study concludes that the motor- 
voter bill is utterly misdirected. ‘‘The 
nature and scope of the nonvoting 
problem in America is such that creat- 
ing a will to participate is by far the 
larger enterprise,“ the study goes on, 
“since the number of Americans who 
voluntarily avoid the ballot box is far 
greater than those who are blocked by 
legal, procedural, or administrative 
impediment." Again that was the con- 
clusion of the Bipartisan Committee 
for the Study of the American Elector- 
ate. 

So, Mr. President, the entire alleged 
purpose of the motor-voter bill to in- 
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crease voter participation by making it 
easier to register is an absolute sham. 
Nevertheless, it appears we are going 
to pass this bill. So the purpose of this 
amendment that I have offered is to re- 
lieve States of their expensive obliga- 
tions under this bill when these meas- 
ures fail to increase voter turnout as 
they are expected. 

The amendment provides that if 
voter turnout as a percentage of the el- 
igible voting age population does not 
increase by at least 2 percent once the 
new voter registration procedures are 
adopted, then any State which does not 
experience such an increase may re- 
scind the voter procedures mandated 
by this bill and go back to the system 
they had before. 

Again, all my amendment requires is 
that this bill work. If it does not work, 
then this grand experiment will be 
brought to an end. That hardly seems a 
draconian requirement to make espe- 
cially with regard to this bill. Essen- 
tially what we are saying here is if it 
does not prove to be what it was re- 
ported to be, it does not work, let us 
give States an opportunity to go back 
to the current system. 

We never rescind anything around 
here, Mr. President. We pass things and 
they go on forever. It seems to me it 
would be a useful precedent to say that 
at least on one piece of legislation it 
ought to prove it is going to work, and 
if it demonstrably does not work, then 
that is it, rather than forcing this 
down the throats of the States, giving 
them no option other than, interest- 
ingly enough, same-day registration, 
an option that is in this bill. 

Talk about election fraud. Under this 
bill, if a State chose not to go to the 
massive expenditures to adopt motor 
voter, they could simply go to same- 
day registration and, boy, that would 
be a disaster in a lot of States includ- 
ing mine and in many of the big cities 
that have had a history of. election 
fraud. 

But that is not what my amendment 
is about. My amendment simply re- 
quires that this bill do what it purports 
to do, that it in fact increases voter 
registration by only 2 percent, and if 
that does not happen, then a State can 
go back to the current procedures that 
they employ. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
KERRY). Who yields time? 

The Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. FORD. I have never seen anybody 
or anyone or any group of people so 
fearful of the American people. They 
are trying all kinds of amendments to 
defeat this piece of legislation and 
using a percentage increase. This bill 
has never been purported to increase 
voter turnout. It never has. 

I have said time and time again we 
cannot force people to vote. The right 
to vote includes the right not to vote. 

Let me ask you about a 2-percent in- 
crease. I do not have a calculator here 
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so I will use small figures. Say we have 
100 people registered to vote and we 
had a 36-percent turnout, but we reg- 
ister 100 more under this bill so we 
have 200 and we have a 36-percent turn 
out. If you have a 36 percent turnout of 
200, that is 72 people voting instead of 
36. You have doubled the number of 
people. The percentage then, as I un- 
derstand this amendment, would pre- 
vent us—that would sunset this legisla- 
tion even though we doubled the turn- 
out. The increased percentage must ex- 
ceed the turnout percentage of the 1992 
elections by at least 2 percent. 

So I do not see how you can win on 
that if you are even but yet you double 
the participation in the election. The 
purpose of S. 250 is not to legislatively 
mandate a higher turnout. I have never 
said that, that I can recall. No legisla- 
tion can do that. No legislation can 
mandate a higher turnout. 

We get a higher turnout under this 
bill and we lose because the percentage 
is the same. The purpose of S. 250 is to 
make registration more convenient so 
that if you want to vote you can. If you 
want to vote, you can. That is all. We 
cannot force people to vote. The right 
to vote includes the right not to vote. 
You do not have to register. You can 
decline it. Wherever you might be reg- 
istered, you can just decline it. But 
when a person wants to vote, wants to 
participate, he or she should be per- 
mitted to vote so long as he or she is 
registered. 

So, Mr. President, S. 250 will make 
sure that once you are registered, you 
remain on the rolls of eligible voters so 
long as you remain eligible to vote. 

I do not want to prolong the time on 
the Senate floor as it relates to this 
particular amendment, but it is dif- 
ficult for me to see how this amend- 
ment does anything but try to stymie 
those of us who are trying to give the 
general public an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in leadership. I think we will 
make it more convenient, and I think 
we will see a larger turnout just from 
the fact if you have the same percent- 
age in 1992 of 100 and you have the 
same percentage in 1994 or 1996 of 200, 
the percentage is the same but you 
double the number of people who par- 
ticipate. And so I think that is an im- 
portant aspect of this legislation, and I 
hope my colleagues will join me in ta- 
bling this amendment. 

I reserve the remainder of my time, 
Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that time be equally 
charged. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, that is the regular order. 
Time will be charged equally to both 
sides. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 
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Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MCCONNELL. Mr. President, I do 
not want to unduly extend this debate. 
My friend from Kentucky misunder- 
stands the purpose of my amendment. 
It does not require a higher turnout as 
a percentage of those registered to 
vote. Rather, it requires the higher 
turnout as a percentage of those eligi- 
ble to vote, the nondisqualified voting 
age population. 

As to the purpose of the underlying 
measure, the majority report accom- 
panying this year’s motor-voter bill 
states under Purposes:“ „* * en- 
hances the participation of eligible 
citizens as voters in elections for Fed- 
eral office.“ 

And in the 1989 report accompanying 
the bill that year, the committee's 
findings state that while there may be 
no conclusive proof that an increase in 
voters rolls will automatically or nec- 
essarily result in increase in voter 
turnout, it is indisputable that it will 
increase the number of persons eligible 
to vote. 

“There are also significant indica- 
tions that most of those who are eligi- 
ble to vote do so,” said the majority re- 
port. The most common excuse given 
by individuals for not voting is that 
they are not registered. 

The Congressional Research Service 
has indicated that only approximately 
61 percent of those eligible to vote are 
registered. So that even with an enthu- 
siastic electorate, participation by eli- 
gible voters would be unimpressive. It 
has been found, however, that over 
three-quarters of those who do register 
do actually vote at least in Presi- 
dential elections. 

Mr. President, I thought the whole 
purpose of this legislation was to in- 
crease turnout. I guess we can argue 
about that, but I certainly thought 
that was the idea. 

My amendment again is really de- 
signed to make the bill work. If it does 
not do what it is advertised to do, it 
does not increase turnout, then it 
seems to me States ought to have an 
opportunity to walk away from this 
mandated expense. 

As we all know, a number of States 
have chosen to go to motor-voter al- 
ready. They have that option today. I 
do not have any problem when State X 
wants to undergo the expense and en- 
gage in the motor-voter approach. But 
to nationalize this issue, to national- 
ize, to federalize, to mandate the ex- 
pense, it seems to me, is inappropriate. 

My amendment is just, again, quite 
simply saying let us make sure the bill 
works, and if it does not work, give 
States an opportunity to walk away 
from it, an experiment that was man- 
dated for them by us. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, it seems 
that we find ourselves here on opposite 
sides in trying to limit campaign ex- 
penditures, trying to help people find 
an easier way or make it easier for peo- 
ple to register to vote. I still say we 
can double the turnout, and the per- 
centage would be the same because the 
amendment that is presented by my 
colleague says eligible voters. 

I guess you take eligible voters and 
that would be under the legislation, or 
it would be eligible in the State, or eli- 
gible in the county, whatever it is. I 
am not sure about the definition of el- 
igible“ in this amendment. 

But if you have 100,000 more and you 
had 36 percent of the first 100,000, and 
36 percent of the 200,000 look how many 
more people would vote. But the per- 
centage would be the same. I think it 
may be inadvertent on my colleague’s 
point about the number of increase 
rather than percentage. 

So if you have a number of increase, 
it would make it more palatable. I do 
not think we are here today to force 
people to vote. I think it is their right 
and they need to have the same right 
not to vote or to vote. 

So I do not know whether my friend 
wants any more time. If he does not, I 
will reserve the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If no one 
yields time, the time will be charged 
equally to both sides. 

Mr. MCCONNELL addressed 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. 

Mr. MCCONNELL. Mr. President, let 
me repeat that my amendment does 
not require a higher turnout as a per- 
centage of those registered. Rather, it 
requires a higher turnout as a percent- 
age of those eligible to vote. 

There is some observation about the 
eligibility issue. The meaning of eligi- 
ble voter as is commonly accepted in 
the statutory and case law is anyone 
who has reached the statutory voting 
age and has not been disqualified for 
stipulated reasons. I would be glad to 
stipulate that the commonly accepted 
meaning be included in legislative his- 
tory for the sake of clarity if there 
were some concern about which folks 
we are talking about here in this bill. 

My own view is that eligible voters 
are an ascertainable group. It is fre- 
quently those folks who are frequently 
segmented out in the political polls 
that are taken all across the country. 
Those are the people who are in fact el- 
igible to vote. 

So I think we can probably figure out 
who eligible voters are. 

Fundamentally, Mr. President, just 
to repeat, and then I will be finished, 
this amendment is designed to see to it 
that the bill does what it purports to 
do. I do not think there is any question 
that the purpose of this amendment, as 
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stated often frequently repetitively, is 
to increase voter turnout. 

If it does not increase voter turnout 
by at least 2 percent, which seems to 
me is not asking too much, then States 
ought to have an opportunity to walk 
away from this mandated expense and 
go back to a system that they think is 
appropriate for their particular cir- 
cumstances. 

It could well be, Mr. President, that 
in the coming years, more and more 
States will adopt motor-voter. Many of 
them have already. More than 20 have 
adopted this on their own. They obvi- 
ously decided to incur the expense. 
They thought it made sense in their 
particular States. 

There are, however, a lot of others 
who resist this because of the expense, 
because they do not think it makes 
any sense, and I think that at the very 
least, if we are going to mandate that 
States do something which they had 
the option to do today and some choose 
not to, at least we ought to make sure 
it works. Clearly increasing voter par- 
ticipation is, I thought, what this bill 
was all about. 

So, Mr. President, I have nothing fur- 
ther to say about my amendment. I do 
not know whether Senator FORD is 
ready to yield back our time. I am pre- 
pared to do that if he is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I am pre- 
pared to yield back the remainder of 
my time on this amendment and, with 
the agreement of my colleague, I will 
ask the same as I did for the other 
amendment. 

Mr. MCCONNELL. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
is yielded back. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, with the 
agreement of my colleague, I move to 
table his amendment and ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the vote on amend- 
ment 1828 occur after the first amend- 
ment of Senator MCCONNELL. First is 
the amendment of Senator MCCAIN; the 
second will be the first amendment of 
Senator MCCONNELL; and the third will 
be the second amendment of Senator 
MCCONNELL. They will occur and follow 
in that sequence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the time be 
equally charged on the time of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 
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Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS UNTIL 2:15 P.M. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will 
stand in recess until the hour of 2:15 
p.m. 

Thereupon, at 12:29 p.m., the Senate 
recessed until 2:15 p.m.; whereupon, the 
Senate reassembled when called to 
order by the Presiding Officer [Mr. 
WOFFORD]. 


NATIONAL VOTER REGISTRATION 
ACT OF 1991 


The Senate continued with the con- 

sideration of the bill. 
AMENDMENT NO. 1825 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the question is on 
agreeing to the motion to lay on the 
table the amendment, No. 1825. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

Mr. FORD. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. BENTSEN], the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. BINGA- 
MAN], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HAR- 
KIN], and the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. NUNN] are necessarily absent. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. Mack] is 
necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber 
who desire to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 55, 
nays 40, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 91 Leg.] 


YEAS—55 
Adams Fowler Mitchell 
Akaka Glenn Moynihan 
Baucus Gore Packwood 
Biden Graham Pell 
Boren Hatfield Pryor 
Bradley Heflin Reid 
Breaux Inouye Riegle 
Bryan Jeffords Robb 
Burdick Johnston Rockefeller 
Byrd Kennedy Sarbanes 
Conrad Kerrey Sasser 
Cranston Kerry Shelby 
Daschle Kohl Simon 
DeConcini Lautenberg Specter 
Dixon Wellstone 
Dodd Levin Wirth 
Durenberger Lieberman Wofford 
Exon Metzenbaum 
Ford Mikulski 

NAYS—40 
Bond Domenici McCain 
Brown Garn McConnell 
Bumpers Gorton Murkowski 
Burns Gramm Nickles 
Chafee Grassley Pressler 
Coats Hatch Roth 
Cochran Helms Rudman 
Cohen Hollings Sanford 
Craig Kassebaum Seymour 
D'Amato Kasten sim 
Danforth Lott pen 
Dole Lugar 
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Smith Symms Wallop 
Stevens Thurmond Warner 
NOT VOTING—5 
Bentsen Harkin Nunn 
Bingaman Mack 


So the motion to lay on the table the 
amendment (No. 1825) was agreed to. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the mo- 
tion to table was agreed to. 

Mr. GLENN. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO, 1827 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. FORD] to lay 
on the table amendment No. 1827, of- 
fered by Mr. MCCONNELL, of Kentucky. 
On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. FORD. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. BENTSEN], the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. BINGA- 
MAN], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HAR- 
KIN], and the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. NUNN] are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber 
who desire to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 57, 
nays 39, as follows: 

{Rollcall Vote No. 92 Leg. 


YEAS—57 
Adams Fowler Mitchell 
Akaka Glenn Moynihan 
Baucus Gore Packwood 
Boren Graham Pell 
Bradley Hatfield Pryor 
Breaux Heflin Reid 
Bryan Hollings Riegle 
Bumpers Inouye Robb 
Burdick Jeffords Rockefeller 
Byrd Johnston Roth 
Conrad Kennedy Sanford 
Cranston Kerrey Sarbanes 
Daschle Kerry Sasser 
DeConcini Kohl Shelby 
Dixon Lautenberg Simon 
Dodd Symms 
Durenberger Lieberman Wellstone 
Exon Metzenbaum Wirth 
Ford Mikulski Wofford 

NAYS—39 
Biden Garn McConnell 
Bond Gorton Murkowski 
Brown Gramm Nickles 
Burns Grassley Pressler 
Chafee Hatch Rudman 
Coats Helms Seymour 
Cochran Kassebaum Simpson 
Cohen Kasten Smith 
Craig Levin Specter 
D'Amato Lott Stevens 
Danforth Lugar Thurmond 
Dole Mack Wallop 
Domenici McCain Warner 

NOT VOTING—4 

Bentsen Harkin 
Bingaman Nunn 


So the motion to lay on the table the 
amendment (No. 1827) was agreed to. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote. 

Mr. LEVIN. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 
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The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1828 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WIRTH). Under the previous order, the 
question now occurs on the motion to 
table amendment number 1828. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. FORD. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. BENTSEN], the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. BINGA- 
MAN], and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HARKIN] are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber 
who desire to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 61, 
nays 36, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 93 Leg.] 


YEAS—61 
Adams Fowler Mitchell 
Akaka Glenn Moynihan 
Baucus Gore Nunn 
Biden Graham Packwood 
Boren Hatfield Pell 
Bradley Heflin Pryor 
Breaux Hollings Reid 
Bryan Inouye Riegle 
Bumpers Jeffords Robb 
Burdick Johnston Rockefeller 
Byrd Kennedy Sanford 
Cohen Kerrey Sarbanes 
Conrad Kerry Sasser 
Cranston Kohl Shelby 
Daschle Lautenberg Simon 
DeConcini Leahy Specter 
Dixon Levin Wellstone 
Dodd Lieberman Wirth 
Durenberger McCain Wofford 
on Metzenbaum 
Ford Mikulski 
NAYS—36 
Bond Gorton Nickles 
Brown Gramm Pressler 
Burns Grassley Roth 
Chafee Hatch Rudman 
Coats Helms Seymour 
Cochran Kassebaum Simpson 
Craig Kasten Smith 
D'Amato Lott Stevens 
Danforth Lugar Symms 
Dole Mack Thurmond 
Domenici McConnell Wallop 
Garn Murkowski Warner 
NOT VOTING—3 
Bentsen Bingaman Harkin 


So the motion to lay on the table the 
amendment (No. 1828) was agreed to. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. FORD. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KENNEDY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Kentucky yield me 7 
minutes. 

Mr. FORD. I yield the Senator some 
time off the bill. How much time does 
the Senator wish? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Seven minutes. 

Mr. FORD. Seven minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts is recognized 
for 7 minutes. 
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Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
strongly support the National Voter 
Registration Act. The right to vote is 
the cornerstone of our democracy. 
Without it, all our other rights are in 
danger. We are proud of our democracy, 
and our history has been distinguished 
by the continuing struggle to expand 
the franchise to include all Americans. 

In the past two centuries, some of 
the most important amendments to the 
Constitution have enlarged the right to 
vote: 

The 15th amendment in 1870 prohib- 
ited voting discrimination because of 
race. 

The 17th amendment in 1913 provided 
for direct popular election of Senators. 

The 19th amendment in 1920 prohib- 
ited voting discrimination because of 
sex. 

The 23d amendment in 1961 granted 
citizens of the District of Columbia the 
right to vote in Presidential elections. 

The 24th amendment in 1964 prohib- 
ited the use of poll taxes to restrict the 
right to vote. 

And the 26th amendment in 1971 
granted the right to vote to citizens 18 
years of age or older. 

Although the ideal of broad-based 
voter participation has been firmly in- 
corporated into the Constitution, reg- 
istration procedures adopted in many 
States have had the effect—and often 
the intent—of denying the right to 
vote to large numbers of citizens, espe- 
cially racial, religious, and ethnic mi- 
norities. 

The turn-of-the-century registration 
laws that swept the country had the 
good-Government purpose of prevent- 
ing ballot fraud. 

But those laws also served the ulte- 
rior motive of reducing access to the 
ballot box for the waves of new immi- 
grants reaching our shores. 

Under these laws, voters were fre- 
quently required to register many 
months before election day, and reg- 
istration was frequently further re- 
stricted by limiting the number and 
the hours of registration sites. 

In 1959, the first report on voting 
rights by the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights revealed a disturbing gap be- 
tween democratic principles and actual 
practice with respect to voter registra- 
tion. 

In March 1963, President Kennedy 
created the President’s Commission on 
Registration and Voting Participation 
to study the reasons for low voter turn- 
out and recommend solutions. Concern- 
ing registration, the Commission 
found: 

Restrictive legal and administrative proce- 
dures in registration and voting are 
disfranchising millions. 

The words of the Constitution are not 
always self-enforcing, and in many 
cases, it is up to Congress to enact 
statutes to carry out the intent of the 
Constitution. In 1965, Congress took a 
giant step in that direction, when it 
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passed the Voting Rights Act to pro- 
hibit practices that limit the right to 
vote on account of race or color. 

Nevertheless, for millions of Ameri- 
cans, today, cumbersome and ineffi- 
cient registration procedures pose in- 
surmountable barriers to the exercise 
of the fundamental right to vote. As 
the Citizens’ Commission on Civil 
Rights found in 1988, ‘‘substantial bar- 
riers to registration and voting con- 
tinue to exist in many areas of the 
country * * * it appears that discrimi- 
natory practices inhibit the participa- 
tion of citizens in the electorial proc- 
ess on account of race, sex, age, income 
level, and physical disability.” 

The legacy of these antiquated voter 
registration laws continue to plague 
us. In the last Presidential election in 
1988, only 50 percent of the voting age 
population actually voted. In fact, the 
United States has one of the lowest 
voter turnout rates among all the 
major democracies of the world—24th 
out of 25, according to one study. 

Although low voter turnout in recent 
years has other causes as well, it is 
clear that the barriers posed by voter 
registration requirements are a signifi- 
cant factor. In one survey, 37 percent of 
nonvoters in 1988 said they could not 
vote because they were not registered; 
and two-thirds of that group said they 
would have voted if they were reg- 
istered. 

When we compare the voting rates of 
registered voters, the United States 
fares better among other major democ- 
racies, ranking 11th out of 24. Thus, al- 
though registration reform will not 
raise voter turnout to the highest lev- 
els in other countries, it is likely to in- 
crease voter participation; one study 
estimates that easing registration re- 
quirements would permit as many as 13 
million additional persons to vote. 

The National Voter Registration Act 
is a thoughtful, balanced measure to 
ease voter registration procedures. At 
the heart of the bill is the requirement 
that States adopt’ so-called motor- 
voter, mail, and agency-based registra- 
tion. 

Automatic, motor-voter registration 
can register up to 90 percent of eligible 
voters. Today, 25 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia currently permit 
some form of motor-voter registration. 

Motor-voter will have a major im- 
pact on voter registration, but it can- 
not do the job alone, since many eligi- 
ble voters do not drive. For that rea- 
son, the bill requires States to permit 
registration at certain government 
agencies, especially those that deal 
with less well-off members of the pub- 
lic; such as welfare and unemployment 
agencies and those that serve persons 
with disabilities. In addition, it encour- 
ages States to permit registration at 
other agencies that serve the general 
public. The bill also requires States to 
permit registration by mail, a practice 
now used by 25 States and the District 
of Columbia. 
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Finally, the bill also reaches an ap- 
propriate balance on the important is- 
sues of verification of registration and 
prevention of voter fraud. It bars 
States from purging persons from the 
registration rolls for failing to vote. At 
the same time, it permits States to en- 
gage in uniform, nondiscriminatory 
procedures to verify that voters con- 
tinue to reside in the jurisdiction. But 
those procedures must assure that vot- 
ers who change residences are given 
the opportunity to vote if they have 
not moved outside the jurisdiction. To 
deal with fraud, the bill strengthens 
and extends Federal criminal penalties 
for fraud in the voter registration proc- 
ess. 

It is regrettable that this legislation 
has engendered so much partisan oppo- 
sition. The electoral process is too fun- 
damental, and the need to assure full 
participation in that process is too 
great, to allow the issue to become em- 
broiled in partisan politics. 

Let every eligible American vote, 
and let us restore America to its right- 
ful place as the world’s leading democ- 
racy. I urge my colleagues to pass this 
important legislation. 

I congratulate and pay tribute to the 
Senator from Kentucky for his work 
and perseverance on this measure, and 
I urge President Bush to sign it into 


W. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I withhold. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that under the quorum 
call it not be charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Will the floor man- 
ager please yield for a question? 

Mr. FORD. I am pleased to yield to 
the Senator from Oregon for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HATFIELD. A question has been 
raised about language in the commit- 
tee report regarding the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965. It suggests that use of the 
National Change of Address Program 
would be deemed to be in compliance 
with the requirements of the bill that a 
voting list verification program be uni- 
form, nondiscriminatory, and in com- 
pliance with the Voting Rights Act of 
1965. Is it the intent of the committee 
that S. 250 would insulate all State or 
local programs using the NCOA from 
challenge under the Voting Rights Act 
of 1965? 
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Mr. FORD. No. The committee did 
not intend to insulate State or local 
list verification programs that used the 
NCOA from challenge under the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965. The bill is quite 
clear in this regard. It provides in sec- 
tion 11(c): 

That the rights and remedies established 
by this section are in addition to all other 
rights and remedies provided by law, and nei- 
ther the rights and remedies established by 
this section nor any other provision of this 
Act shall supersede, restrict, or limit the ap- 
plication of the Voting Rights Act of 1965. 

And, that— 

Nothing in this Act authorizes or requires 
conduct that is prohibited by the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965. 

Mr. President, we have an oppor- 
tunity to get out of session tonight 
well before 8 o’clock as under the unan- 
imous-consent agreement if my col- 
leagues will come forward and offer 
their amendments so we might be able 
to consider them. 

What I intend doing is after each 
amendment has been debated fully it 
be set aside, and each following amend- 
ment would be set aside also. When we 
reach that point where we have no 
more amendments, then I will ask the 
majority leader to come and make the 
motion that we move to vote on those 
en bloc or back to back. 

So I hope that in order to get home 
at a reasonable hour tonight my col- 
leagues will come to the Senate floor. 

There are no Democratic amend- 
ments to this legislation, Mr. Presi- 
dent. They all come from the other 
side. I hope the other side will move ju- 
dicially so we might be able to move 
quickly on this bill, and then we will 
have final passage in the morning. 

Under the circumstances, I ask unan- 
imous consent that under the quorum 
call it not be charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FORD. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1829 
(Purpose: To put off the effective date until 

January first of the year after the year in 

which Congress enacts legislation author- 

izing and appropriating funds to pay the 
costs of implementing the Act) 

Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. NICKLES] 
proposes an amendment numbered 1829. 

Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 28, strike lines 9 through 17 and in- 
sert the following: 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Subject to subsection (b), 
this Act shall take effect— 

(1) with respect to a State that on the date 
of enactment of this Act has a provision in 
the constitution of the State that would pre- 
clude compliance with this Act unless the 
State maintained separate Federal and State 
official lists of eligible voters, on January 1, 
1996; and 

(2) with respect to any State not described 
in paragraph (1), on January 1, 1993. 

(b) FUNDING.—(1) Not later than 180 days 
after the date of enactment of this Act, a 
State may submit to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration of the Senate and 
the Committee on House Administration of 
the House of Representatives an estimate of 
the costs that the State and each political 
subdivision of the State will incur in imple- 
menting this Act. 

(2) This Act shall not take effect until Jan- 
uary 1 of the year following the year in 
which Congress enacts— 

(A) an Act authorizing payment to State 
and local governments of the costs of imple- 
menting this Act in the amounts estimated 
by the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion of the Senate and the Committee on 
House Administration of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in consultation with the States 
under paragraph (1); and 

(B) an Act making appropriations in the 
amounts necessary to make the payments 
described in subparagraph (A). 

Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, the 
amendment that I send to the desk is 
very simple. I will quote from the 
amendment: 

This bill will not take effect until January 
1 of the year following the year in which 
Congress enacts—(A) an Act authorizing pay- 
ment to State and local governments of the 
cost of implementing this Act in the 
amounts estimated by the Committee on 
Rules and Administration of the Senate and 
the Committee on House Administration of 
the House of Representatives in consultation 
with the States under paragraph (1); and (B) 
an Act making appropriations in the 
amounts necessary to make the payments 
described in subparagraph (A). 

Mr. President, this amendment sim- 
ply says that this act shall not become 
effective until Congress authorizes and 
appropriates money to cover the costs 
incurred by the States and localities, 
as estimated by those local commu- 
nities in working with the Rules Com- 
mittees in the House and the Senate. 

In other words, we should not be 
placing an expensive mandate on the 
State and local governments to imple- 
ment this registration procedure with- 
out paying for it. 

I had the pleasure of serving in the 
Oklahoma legislature for a couple of 
years, and I remember always being 
upset when the Congress would pass 
some mandate and require that we 
spend a lot of money; a lot of times 
money that we did not have. 

The State of Oklahoma, after the 1988 
Presidential election, ranked third 
with 91 percent of our voting age popu- 
lation registered to vote. Yet, we would 
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still have to comply with this bill, and 
it would be very expensive. At this 
time I would like to read an excerpt 
from a letter sent to me from Lance 
Ward, Secretary of the Oklahoma State 
Election Board: 

I estimate costs of this bill to be more 
than 10 times what Oklahoma now pays for 
its fine in-person registration system. This 
additional cost, which I forecast would ex- 
ceed $1.3 million, estimate attached, is more 
than one-third the total annualized appro- 
priation to the State election board, includ- 
ing elections. 

I do not know if the figure $1.3 mil- 
lion is completely accurate. Other 
States have made other estimates. 
Many of the estimates in other States 
are much greater. The State of Califor- 
nia estimates to comply with this bill 
would cost them $20 million. They 
might prefer to put that $20 million in 
economic development in Watts or 
some other area. They might want to 
put it into clean air or economic devel- 
opment. Maybe they do not want to 
spend valuable resources on this man- 
date. 

Florida has estimated—this bill will 
cost the State—$6.4 million. Illinois es- 
timated it would cost them $30 million. 
South Carolina, $2.8 million. And Vir- 
ginia, $5 million. Again, I do not know 
if those numbers are accurate. Each in- 
dividual State comes up with an esti- 
mate. 

CBO estimates this bill would cost 
the States and localities $20 to $25 mil- 
lion per year for the first 5 years, and 
they also estimate an initial start-up 
cost of $60 to $70 million to computer- 
ize the registration list. 

Whether it is $25 million or $70 mil- 
lion or the State figures I just cited, we 
should not be mandating things on 
State, local and county governments 
without providing the resources to do 
it. I have heard many of my colleagues 
talk about our desire not to be impos- 
ing mandates on State and local gov- 
ernments, but we do it time and time 
again, without really having that much 
of an idea how much it would cost. In 
this case, we have some estimates of 
the cost; although they are not total or 
complete. 

My amendment is very simple. It 
says the bill would not become effec- 
tive until we authorize and appropriate 
the money to the States, the counties 
and local governments to implement 
this Act. 

Mr. President, my amendment is 
very simple and straightforward. I hope 
the Senate will concur. I might con- 
clude by saying that this amendment is 
supported by the National Association 
of Counties, as well as many other 
local and State officials. So I urge my 
colleagues to support this amendment. 

Mr. FORD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I have al- 
ways found that if you are against 
something, its costs are exorbitant. If 
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you are for something, it does not cost 
very much. Somewhere in between is 
probably more accurate. But my friend 
from Oklahoma criticizes this bill be- 
cause it costs the States, and he re- 
ferred to California. I want my col- 
league to listen about California for 
just a minute. But the opponents criti- 
cize S. 250, the voter registration bill, 
because they claim that the costs are 
prohibitive, that this bill will pass 
along unfunded Federal mandates to 
the States. 

I am aware of the many cost esti- 
mates that have been thrown around, 
and absolutely they have been thrown 
around during the debate on this bill. 
They say that the Governors are op- 
posed to it, and that is absolutely not 
true. The National Governors’ Associa- 
tion has not come out against this leg- 
islation, and we know at least 22 sec- 
retaries of state that are for it. So we 
have to be very careful about how we 
start throwing associations and names 
around. 

Mr. President, we have a cost esti- 
mate for this bill. As my colleagues 
well know, the usual means of deter- 
mining the costs for a bill is through 
analysis by the Congressional Budget 
Office. The CBO did a thorough analy- 
sis of the costs associated with this 
bill, which included contracting State 
and local election officials to assess 
the impact of this bill. I wish that 
some of my colleagues would take a 
moment to read the cost estimate in- 
cluded in the committee’s report be- 
cause I think they will find it very en- 
lightening. 

So, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that a letter, consisting of 10 
pages, from the CBO be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET OFFICE, 
Washington, DC, May 20, 1991. 
Hon. WENDELL H. FORD, 
Chairman, Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: The Congressional 
Budget Office has prepared the attached cost 
estimate for S. 250, the National Voter Reg- 
istration Act of 1991. Enactment of S. 250 
would not affect direct spending or receipts. 
Therefore, pay-as-you-go procedures would 
not apply to the bill. 

If you wish further details on this esti- 
mate, we will be pleased to provide them. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT D. REISCHAUER. 
CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET OFFICE COST ESTIMATE 

1. Bill number: S. 250. 

2. Bill title: National Voter Registration 
Act of 1991. 

3. Bill Status: As ordered reported by the 
Senate Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, April 24, 1991. 

4. Bill purpose: S. 250 would create a na- 
tional system of voter registration proce- 
dures for elections for federal office. Respon- 
sibility for implementing the system would 
fall largely to the states, with the federal 
government responsible for enforcements, as 
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well as some financial and technical assist- 
ance. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR STATES 


Under the national system of voter reg- 
istration, most states (except those with 
election day registration and those with no 
registration requirement at all) would be re- 
quired to provide the following methods of 
registration: 

Motor-Voter: When someone applies for a 
driver's license (new, renewal, or change of 
address) at the state motor vehicle author- 
ity, the application procedure would have to 
include the opportunity to register to vote. 
An individual would have to decline in writ- 
ing on an application form to avoid register- 
ing by this means, or would have to sign an 
attestation, under penalty or perjury, that 
the individual is eligible to register to vote. 

Mail Registration: Each state would make 
available through various sources a form, 
prescribed by the Federal Election Commis- 
sion (FEC), that applicants could complete 
and mail to the election official to register 
for federal elections. 

Agency Registration: Each state would 
have to designate some state and federal of- 
fices as well as private sector locations (such 
as public libraries, unemployment offices, 
banks, fishing and hunting license bureaus, 
or post offices) to distribute and collect ap- 
Plications for voter registration. Such loca- 
tions would then forward the applications to 
the appropriate election official. 

Currently, the federal government has lit- 
tle involvement with voter registration. 
Each state has its own laws governing reg- 
istration, and in practices vary widely even 
among local election jurisdictions within a 
state. S. 250 would mandate that states pro- 
vide the specified registration methods con- 
sistently in all jurisdictions, 

In addition, S. 250 would mandate that any 
state programs used to update voter reg- 
istration lists shall be uniform and non- 
discriminatory and may not remove someone 
from the list for not voting. The bill would 
permit a state, if it determines a voter has 
moved, to remove the voter from the list 
only after sending a forwardable notice with 
a return card that would allow the voter to 
confirm the correct address. 

Finally, each state would have to des- 
ignate a chief state official responsible for 
implementing the state’s functions under S. 
250. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


S. 250 would require the U.S. Postal Serv- 
ice to provide election officials with a postal 
rate subsidy for any mailings that the bill 
requires the officials to conduct, such as the 
registration confirmation notice and the reg- 
istration update notice. The bill authorizes 
the appropriation of funds sufficient to reim- 
burse the Postal Service for its losses in pro- 
viding the subsidy. If the Congress does not 
appropriate the necessary amounts, then the 
Postal Service would no longer offer the sub- 
sidy. 

The bill also would require the FEC to pro- 
vide information to the states regarding 
their responsibilities and to report to the 
Congress once every two years on the impact 
of the registration procedures required by 
the bill. The FEC also would have a develop 
a uniform application form to be used by 
states for mail registration. 

In addition, S. 250 would authorize the At- 
torney General to bring civil actions in court 
to enforce the provisions of the bill. Individ- 
uals also would be allowed to ask the court 
for relief from any violations of the bill's 
provisions. 
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5. Estimated cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment: 
{By fiscal year, in millions of dollars) 


1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 
Payment to the Postal Service for rev- 


enue forgone: 
Estimated authorization level 40 40 45 45 45 
ud 40 40 45 45 45 
02 02 92 O02 02 
02 02 02 02 02 
i 42 4 47 47 47 
Estimated outlays ......... 42 42 47 47) 47 


The costs of this bill fall within budget 
functions 370 and 800. 

Basis of estimate: Based on the total num- 
ber of change-of-address actions filed with 
the Postal Service, CBO expects the postal 
subsidy could amount to no more than $3 
million annually—probably in the vicinity of 
$2 milion—to cover a portion of the cost of 
mailing registration update notices. In addi- 
tion, CBO estimates that officials would 
mail about 25 million voter confirmation no- 
tices, based on election officials’ reports that 
the number of registration applications 
amounts to 20 percent of the total number of 
registered voters in the jurisdiction. (There 
are about 120 million registered voters na- 
tionwide). Assuming an average subsidy of 
7.3 cents per piece of mail, subsidizing the 
mailing of these confirmation notices would 
cost about $2 million annually at current 
rates. CBO assumes that an increase in post- 
al rates will occur in 1994. at which time the 
cost of this subsidy would increase. 

Based on information from the FEC, CBO 
estimates that the additional staff and asso- 
ciated expenses necessary to develop a mail 
registration form and to provide assistance 
to the states would cost approximately 
$200,000 annually, beginning in 1992. The re- 
quirements imposed on states and localities 
would become effective beginning January 1, 
1993, unless provisions in a state’s constitu- 
tion conflict with implementing S. 250. In 
such cases, a state would not have to comply 
with S. 250 until January 1, 1994. 

6. Pay-as-you-go considerations: The Budg- 
et Enforcement Act of 1990 sets up pay-as- 
you-go procedures for legislation affecting 
direct spending or receipts through 1995. CBO 
estimates that enactment of S. 250 would not 
affect direct spending or receipts. Therefore, 
pay-as-you-go procedures would not apply to 
the bill. 

7. Estimated cost to State and local gov- 
ernments: S. 250 would require states to pro- 
vide three types of voter registration for fed- 
eral elections beginning in 1993: motor/voter, 
mail-in, and agency registration. The bill 
also would mandate that states use a uni- 
form and nondiscriminatory program for 
maintaining accurate lists of eligible voters. 

Consistent with CBO’s usual procedures for 
estimating the cost effects of legislation, 
this estimate compares the cost to states of 
complying with the bill's provisions to the 
cost of their current practices under existing 
law. Few state and local governments cur- 
rently employ all the methods required by 
the bill for registering and maintaining vot- 
ers on the rolls. In addition, without S. 250, 
states and localities are unlikely to replace 
their existing practices with those outlined 
in the bill. Therefore, the costs states would 
incur in changing their registration proce- 
dures would be directly attributable to en- 
actment of the bill. 

SUMMARY OF COSTS 

Direct Costs: If the bill is enacted, state 

and local governments would have to pay for 
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the cost of complying with the bill's reg- 
istration provisions. For the additional staff, 
postage, and printing expenses associated 
with the expected increase in registrations, 
especially through motor/voter, CBO esti- 
mates that it would cost states and localities 
an average of $20 million to $25 million a 
year for the first five years of the program. 
Added costs would be somewhat lower than 
the average in federal election years, and 
above the average in other years, since the 
procedures required by the bill would have 
the effect of smoothing the current election- 
year peaks in registration costs. Some of 
these expenses would begin in 1992, the year 
before the bill's provisions take effect, as the 
states prepare to offer the new registration 
methods. 

Although the bill would not directly re- 
quire it, some states may decide to acquire, 
expand, or upgrade computer systems to fa- 
cilitate implementation of the bill, To the 
extent that state and local governments 
make such changes in computer technology, 
their costs could increase further. For exam- 
ple, we expect that one-time costs could 
amount to $60 million to $70 million to com- 
puterize the registration lists of all the juris- 
dictions that currently do not have comput- 
ers. We cannot predict how many jurisdic- 
tions would do so, or how many that now 
have computers would choose to change 
their system. 

Another provision that would require most 
states to make a change from current prac- 
tices affects the polling place where a reg- 
istrant may be permitted to vote. Under S. 
250, if a registrant has changed addresses 
within a jurisdiction without notifying the 
registrar, but the new and old addresses are 
covered by different polling places, then the 
registrant would have the option of voting at 
the old or new polling place, or some other 
polling place that has a list of registered vot- 
ers. Election officials have indicated that 
this requirement would be quite difficult to 
implement without a computerized registra- 
tion list. Without such a capability, it might 
not be possible to fully meet this require- 
ment, so the cost to election officials of this 
provision cannot be estimated at this time. 

Offsets to Costs: Because S. 250 would au- 
thorize the Postal Service to provide a rate 
subsidy to election officials for mailings re- 
quired by the bill, state and local govern- 
ments would be able to shift some of the 
costs they incur now to the federal govern- 
ment. S. 250 would require officials to notify 
registrants as to the outcome of their appli- 
cation and to contact those whom the offi- 
cials plan to drop from the rolls because of a 
change in address. (Most officials already 
take both of these actions.) CBO estimates 
that the postal subsidy for these mailings 
would total about $4 million annually. Thus, 
upon enactment of S. 250, state and local 
election officials would save approximately 
$4 million annually in postage costs. 

Other Costs: To the extent that S. 250 is 
successful in increasing the number of reg- 
istered voters in all jurisdictions, state and 
local governments likely would face other 
costs that are not directly associated with 
implementing the bill's provisions. For ex- 
ample, if more people are registered, then 
presumably voter turnout during elections 
would increase. Because election officials try 
to maintain a certain ratio of voters per 
polling place, officials might have to add 
new polling places, voting machines, and poll 
workers. However, these officials would take 
similar steps because of growth or migration 
patterns, and it would be difficult to sepa- 
rate the bill's effect on increased turnout 
from other contributing factors. 
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Certain states with specialized election 
laws would encounter some secondary effects 
of the bill. California law, for example, re- 
quires states and local officials to mail all 
voters on the registration list a sample bal- 
lot and an explanation of all ballot initiative 
issues before each election. If enactment of 
S. 250 results in more people registered, then 
the cost of such special mailings will be 
greater. On the other hand, the bill's provi- 
sions that encourage improved list-cleaning 
would result in more accurate voter registra- 
tion lists, and election officials would save 
money by not having to mail voting mate- 
rials to or prepare polling places for people 
who no longer would be on the lists. We have 
not estimated the total costs or savings from 
such effects in the various states, which 
would depend in part on how successful this 
legislation would be accomplishing its goals. 
California, which has some of the most ex- 
tensive requirements relating to commu- 
nications with registered voters, has esti- 
mated that it costs between $4 and $5 per 
registered voter to print ballots, print labels, 
mail sample ballots, and provide polling 
places. Most other states have lower costs, 
because they do not have all these require- 
ments mandated by law. 

Because S. 250 would allow individuals to 
sue for relief from violation of the bill's pro- 
visions, state and local governments and of- 
ficials are potentially liable to pay fines and 
court and attorney fees if they lose a law- 
suit. Such costs would not result directly 
from the bill, but rather from court cases 
that CBO cannot predict, 

CURRENT LAW 

Under current law, each state sets its own 
rules or guidelines for registering to vote in 
federal elections, and many states allow a 
wide range in practice among decentralized, 
local election jurisdictions (usually counties 
or cities and towns). Just over half the states 
already have mail-in registration, and about 
one-fourth of the states have some form of 
motor/voter registration. States and local ju- 
risdictions pay the costs of registering vot- 
ers, and the federal government does not cur- 
rently assist them with these costs. 

DATA COLLECTION 

Because voting registration practices vary 
so widely, the incremental cost of imple- 
menting new procedures in the nation’s 
18,000 election jurisdictions is difficult to de- 
termine. In preparing this estimate, CBO as- 
sumed that local jurisdictions within a state 
generally follow registration guidelines set 
out by the state (even though there are some 
variations). We then compared the states’ 
current guidelines with the requirements in 
the bill. (CBO relied on state-by-state sum- 
maries of registration practices prepared by 
various election information clearing- 
houses.) 

In so doing, CBO surveyed the election offi- 
cials in just over half of the states (as well 
as about two dozen counties of varying 
sizes). We collected cost information from 
some states that already provide one or more 
of the registration procedures mandated in 
the bill. In addition, some states provided 
CBO with the fiscal notes prepared for their 
state legislatures when they were consider- 
ing one of these options. We also contacted 
about half of the 14 states that currently do 
not offer any of the bill's registration meth- 
ods for their assessment of the bill's likely 
impact. 

ASSUMPTIONS 

Based on this information about the gen- 
eral registration practices in each state and 
the steps each state would have to take 
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under S. 250, CBO makes the following as- 
sumptions regarding implementation that 
could affect the costs to state and local gov- 
ernments: 

In most states, motor/voter would become 
the primary method of registering voters. 
Because most people have a driver's license 
and are required to renew it periodically, a 
motor/voter system eventually would pro- 
vide most people with a convenient oppor- 
tunity to register, especially after a change 
of address. 

Although completing a driver's license ap- 
plication at the state department of motor 
vehicles (DMV) would be the most common 
way people would apply for registration, 
local election officials would remain largely 
responsible for maintaining accurate voter 
lists. 

The several states with constitutional pro- 
visions that would conflict with the bill, 
such as requiring voters to sign an oath in 
person in front of a registrar, would change 
their laws to be consistent with S. 250. Oth- 
erwise, those states would have to maintain 
separate registration rolls and conduct fed- 
eral elections separate from other elections. 
This estimate does not include any cost for 
such separate elections. 

COSTS OF REGISTRATION PROVISIONS 

Motor/Voter: DMV Costs: S. 250 would re- 
quire states to include a voter registration 
application form as part of an application for 
a state driver's license. The bill language 
suggests that states use a consolidated form, 
but also allows them the flexibility of using 
two forms. CBO assumes that states could 
use two forms if they desire, because the 
committee's report language emphatically 
declares the committee’s intent to allow this 
option to states. Thus, states that already 
have a two-form motor/voter process would 
not have to change, and states that would 
have to decide how to set up a motor/voter 
process could have a choice. 

Based on the experience of the states that 
already have motor/voter, it appears that the 
additional cost to states of implementing 
motor/voter registration would result mainly 
from hiring additional staff to handle the 
extra paperwork. For example, state DMV’s 
would need more employees at high traffic 
locations to continue to process applicants 
in the same amount of time as they cur- 
rently do. For the 34 states that do not now 
have some form of motor/voter, the cost of 
such additional employees and related ex- 
penses could range from $20 million to $25 
million annually during the first five years 
of implementation. Since most states re- 
quire renewal of driver’s license every four 
years, costs would decrease in later years, 
because most people would have had an op- 
portunity to register and only those who 
move would have to update their registra- 
tion. 

Motor/Voter: Election Official Costs: Once 
the DMV receives an application, it probably 
would forward a copy to the local election of- 
ficial to process the registration, as is cur- 
rent practice in the states that now have 
motor/voter. While CBO expects that offi- 
cials in sparsely populated jurisdictions 
would be able to absorb small increases in 
the number of applications, others would 
face increased costs. In especially populous 
jurisdictions, election officials would have to 
hire more staff to handle the likely increase 
in applications and to check for duplicate 
registrations (although some states with 
motor/voter report these are less than they 
had originally anticipated). Counties we con- 
tacted report that the number of registra- 
tion applications they handle annually 
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amounts to about 20 percent of the number 
of registered voters in the county (there are 
about 125 million registered voters nation- 
wide). Based on information from counties in 
states that currently have motor/voter, it 
appears that the workload could increase by 
20 percent because of people registering who 
otherwise would not have registered, dupli- 
cate registrations, and ineligible applica- 
tions. 

Assuming the incremental cost for a coun- 
ty election office of handling an additional 
application is $1.50, then local jurisdictions, 
in aggregate, would have to pay an addi- 
tional $5 million to $10 million annually. 
Some of these costs would only be incurred 
during the first few years. Once most people 
are on the rolls and the number of unregis- 
tered voters decreases, use of the motor/ 
voter system would decrease as voters would 
only register if they have moved. 

Such costs, however, would be somewhat 
offset by a reduction in the cost of part-time 
employees hired to handle the increased 
workload around each registration deadline. 
Officials in some states with motor/voter, 
such as Colorado and Michigan, report that 
receiving forms from the DMV evenly over 
the year rather than in a last-minute pre- 
election rush has allowed them to reduce 
their part-time hires and use their full-time 
staff more efficiently. Based on information 
from several localities that hire part-time 
staff during election years, we expect local 
officials nationwide could save about $10 mil- 
lion in a presidential election year and about 
$7 million in non-presidential election years 
by reducing part-time hires. (There would be 
no savings in non-election years because no 
part-time help is necessary.) 

The total costs that election officials 
would face would be offset further by the 
postal rate subsidy authorized by S. 250. 
While the bill requires election officials to 
notify applicants of the outcome of their reg- 
istration application, it also would provide a 
discount of about 43 percent for notices 
mailed by third class. Because most states 
already mail such notices to applicants, the 
notification requirement would not result in 
additional costs, but the subsidy would shift 
about $2 million of postage costs currently 
incurred by election officials to the federal 
government. 

Motor/Voter Computer Costs: Rather than 
forwarding an application from the DMV to 
a county registrar, a possible alternative, 
untested thus far, would be to transmit the 
voter information electronically. The cost of 
adding registrants to a jurisdiction’s list 
would be lower if the voter data were trans- 
ferred to computer by tape or other device 
rather than entered by hand. Some states 
have indicated that they would probably im- 
plement the motor/voter requirement by 
switching their record-keeping from paper to 
computers, and arranging for electronic 
transfer of data from the DMV system to the 
voter registration system. Some state offi- 
cials have suggested that record-keeping 
would be improved if election officials used 
signature digitizers to store voters’ signa- 
tures on the computer, but this would cost 
extra. Although the bill would not mandate 
states to computerize, in some instances 
states or counties might decide computeriza- 
tion would be the best action, even though it 
would require a significant one-time invest- 
ment in equipment. 

CBO has no information on which to base 
an estimate of how many counties would 
computerize or how many more states would 
create a statewide registration system. (Cur- 
rently, 21 states have one.) Based on data 
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from Election Data Services, it appears that 
jurisdictions already use computers to main- 
tain lists for about 70 percent to 80 percent 
of the registered voters in the country. Aside 
from jurisdictions that might wish to change 
their existing computer systems, jurisdic- 
tions could potentially purchase new equip- 
ment to computerize the remaining one- 
fourth of the nation’s voters. 

We have examined the costs of existing 
registration and election systems and have 
determined that it costs between one dollar 
and two dollars per vote record for a com- 
puter system. Jurisdictions with small popu- 
lations (less than 100,000) would have to pay 
close to two dollars, and jurisdictions with 
larger populations would have to pay less. 
For example, a county with 75,000 registered 
voters could expect to pay in the neighbor- 
hood of $150,000 for an elections system. A 
state with 7 million registered voters would 
pay about $7 million for a basic statewide 
system. Computerizing the registration lists 
for the 30 million to 35 million people in ju- 
risdictions currently without computers 
could cost up to $60 million to $70 million. 

Mail-In and Agency Registration: Because 
most voters (we assume 80 percent to 90 per- 
cent) eventually would register through the 
motor/voter system, mail-in and agency reg- 
istration would serve as alternate means for 
those few remaining voters who do not have 
a driver's license. In those states that cur- 
rently provide one or both of these methods, 
the number of registrations received from 
these sources would decrease over time as 
voters register instead through the DMV, 
and would, after the first few years, eventu- 
ally generate from $5 million to $10 million 
in annual savings that would partially offset 
increased costs of motor/voter. If all states 
that currently do not have mail-in registra- 
tion were to implement it along with the 
other two methods, it would cost them about 
$1 million to $2 million annually because 
they would not use mail-in registration as 
much as states that currently have mail-in 
registration do. 

Almost all states report that they have 
some form of agency or satellite registra- 
tion, which in some states means a voter has 
to swear an oath in front of a deputy reg- 
istrar at one of several county offices. S. 250 
envisions a somewhat expanded type of agen- 
cy registration in which forms are available 
at a variety of locations where voters can 
complete and submit them (or else take 
them home and mail them in). Again, this 
would not be a major source of registering 
voters, and the costs are not expected to be 
significant in aggregate, although some ad- 
ditional training costs might be necessary to 
expand the pool of people able to assist vot- 
ers in completing the forms. Only those 
states that currently have just a deputy reg- 
istrar system would have to print extra 
forms to be available throughout the juris- 
diction, but these costs probably would be 
offset by the reduced amount of work for the 
registrars and clerks who would not have to 
register as many voters in person. 

COSTS OF VOTER CONFIRMATION PROVISIONS 

Because voters usually do not notify elec- 
tion officials of address changes, the names 
and addresses of outdated registrants often 
accumulate on the rolls. Election officials 
revise registration lists to clean out those 
who have moved, died, or are otherwise ineli- 
gible to vote in that jurisdiction. S. 250 
would prescribe that whatever method a 
state uses to maintain accurate registration 
rolls, it should be uniform and nondiscrim- 
inatory. Further, the bill would prohibit 
states from removing registrants from the 
list simply for not voting. 
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Current Law: All states now employ some 
procedure for updating lists at least once 
every two years (except four states that re- 
view lists every four years), though practices 
may vary somewhat from county to county. 
About 20 percent of the states canvass all 
voters on the list. The remaining 80 percent 
do not contact all voters, but instead target 
only those who did not vote in the most re- 
cent election (using not voting as an indica- 
tion that an individual might have moved). 
Of these, about five states simply drop the 
non-voters from the list without notice. 
These states could not continue this practice 
under S. 250. 

Whether states canvass all those on the 
list or just the non-voters, most send a no- 
tice to assess whether the person has moved. 
In about 30 states, election officials also pro- 
vide voters with a way to update or prevent 
removal from the registration list. 

National Change of Address System: S. 250 
suggests, but does not require, an approach 
election officials can use to make sure that 
their list cleaning method is uniform and 
nondiscriminatory. Instead of using non-vot- 
ing as an indication that a voter has changed 
addresses, an election official could contact 
only those who have actually moved, and at 
their new addresses. By using the National 
Change of Address (NCOA) system of the U.S. 
Postal Service, election officials could di- 
rectly identify those who have moved and 
would send those people a forwardable notice 
with a pre-addressed, postage paid card that 
outlines the registration options available 
and allows people to respond to the officials. 
While an elections jurisdiction would have to 
pay a vendor licensed by the Postal Service 
to do a computer match of the registration 
list and the NCOA list (costing $2 to $8 per 
1,000 addresses matched), these costs prob- 
ably would be offset by reducing the postage 
and printing costs that officials currently 
pay for less-focused canvassing. Several pilot 
studies of this system in California and Or- 
egon, sometimes called Project MAIL, report 
that counties would save money by signifi- 
cantly reducing the number of notices sent 
out. 

Postal Rate Subsidy: Whether election of- 
ficials decide to use this NCOA approach or 
choose their current or other method for list 
cleaning (as long as it is uniform, non- 
discriminatory, and does not drop for non- 
voting), their postal costs associated with 
this process would decrease if S. 250 is en- 
acted. The bill authorizes a postal rate sub- 
sidy for mailings associated with the list 
cleaning requirement, thereby shifting costs 
from the states to the federal government. 
The ultimate amount of this shift would de- 
pend on the number of notices mailed. We 
have no data on the amount of mail election 
officials currently send out to update their 
lists. However, if most states adopt the 
NCOA approach, the number of changes of 
address, about 40 million annually, would 
represent the maximum possible number of 
matches between the registration rolls and 
the NCOA list. With an average third class 
subsidy of about 7.3 cents per piece of mail, 
the cost of this subsidy is unlikely to exceed 
$3 million annually. In fact, it is likely to be 
less—probably in the vicinity of $2 million— 
because not everyone on the NCOA list will 
be on a registration list, some changes of ad- 
dress are temporary only, and officials will 
update their lists through other methods 
such as motor/voter. When voters move with- 
in a state and get a new driver's license, they 
also would be updating their voting registra- 
tion, thereby reducing the number of voters 
that officials will have to contact to deter- 
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mine whether they are recorded on the rolls 
accurately. 

8. Estimate comparison: None. 

9. Previous CBO estimate: None. 

10. Estimate prepared by: James Hearn, 

11. Estimate approved by: C. G. Nuckols for 
James L. Blum, Assistant Director for Budg- 
et Analysis. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I think it 
is important to compare the CBO cost 
analysis with some of the cost esti- 
mates referred to by the opponents of 
this legislation. If you read this letter, 
it also says there is a cost savings, a 
cost savings in this piece of legislation, 
for the States. If you go by driver's li- 
censing, you get your license by 
month, so everybody in January comes 
in, everybody in February comes in, ev- 
erybody in March comes in. It is an 
even flow instead of the way we have it 
now, everybody rushing in at the last 
minute to try to get registered. You 
hire extra help. You make mistakes. 
All these things occur instead of mak- 
ing it consistent. And it does reduce 
the cost, according to CBO. 

Now, we have heard about the $20- 
million estimate for California. I 
chaired the hearing of the committee 
on this bill. The committee received 
testimony from country court clerk 
Tony Bernhart. He testified, as the 
Senator from Oklahoma said, that the 
estimate for California was $20 million. 
And you know what he included in the 
cost estimate? The cost for the general 
administration of the election process. 
He threw the whole State’s cost in. Do 
you know what he included in that? 
Voting booths. You already do that. 
That is part of his $20 million. He in- 
cluded ballot boxes. That is included in 
his $20 million. Flags for precincts. You 
already do that. Signs he has to put up. 
He already does that. Tables, addi- 
tional rosters, and the cost for staffing 
at the polling places. I thought they 
did that now. I thought that was in 
their costs now. But that is included in 
the cost estimate for California. You 
use any kind of estimate you want to 
or throw a lot of things into a cost to 
try to make it look bad if you are 
against allowing the American people 
to participate in democracy. 

So suddenly here we are. We said all 
these cost are in there. Basically this 
county clerk argued that because Cali- 
fornia would experience an increase in 
the registration rolls, the Federal Gov- 
ernment should pick up the tab for the 
maintenance of a larger vote roll. Of 
course, we are going to have more peo- 
ple register. That is the intent here. 
What is wrong with that? What is 
wrong with that? But do not start 
throwing flags and polling booths and 
all those things into a cost estimate, 
when they are already paying for those 
things. 

Here is a letter from the county clerk 
of Cook County and he says: 

As clerk of Cook County, Illinois, I am re- 
sponsible for the conduct of elections and 
voter registration in suburban Cook County. 
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That is the second largest county in the 
country. Of all the factors that discourage 
voting, the easiest to remedy are cum- 
bersome registration procedures. The Na- 
tional Voter Registration Act will remove 
these unnecessary barriers to citizen partici- 
pation. It will reach more than 90 percent of 
eligible voters. It will help me do the job I 
was elected to do. 

That is the county clerk of the sec- 
ond largest county in the United 
States. And he goes on to say: 

In the long run the year-around registra- 
tion available through motor voters mail-in 
and agency-based registration have proven 
to be less costly—less costly—than the tradi- 
tional registration methods. These methods 
save money by distributing registration over 
the entire year. 

So, Mr. President, this is just an- 
other one of those—well, I really do not 
know what to call it. It is a fantasy, I 
think, as it relates to cost. When you 
say the overall costs, then, what is 
overall cost? You are putting in all the 
costs they have and want Big Brother 
to pay for. Sure, they want the Federal 
Government to pick up the tab for 
what they ought to be doing under the 
Constitution now. I do not blame them. 
But I do not think we ought to give it 
to them. 

But if you want to kill this bill, if 
you want to stop average citizens out 
there from having an opportunity to be 
registered so that they can exercise 
their frustration—the frustration can 
be exercised at the polls and there is 
more power there than any other place 
I know. So, I ask you what is wrong 
with having the citizens registered in 
my opinion, for very little additional 
costs. 

I want to just quote part of an edi- 
torial from the New York Times on Oc- 
tober 23, 1991, that opponents of the 
motor-voter measure exaggerate its 
cost and the chance for increased vot- 
ing fraud. What cannot be exaggerated 
is the cost to democracy of standing 
still. How much cost is that? 

So, we find that the prohibitive cost 
is really a nonissue. The real issue, Mr. 
President, is whether we will establish 
a national and uniform registration 
process that will enfranchise virtually 
all eligible citizens. We should not be 
content with the current restrictive 
practices that set up barriers to the 
ability of people to get to ballot box. 

Mr. President, people in this country 
are frustrated by a system they feel no 
longer represents their interests. They 
are restless. They have seen the devas- 
tation that results when the people feel 
that the system has failed. Mob rule 
and anarchy are not the answers. The 
resolution, Mr. President, should be at 
the ballot box. 

Mr. President, one of the buzz words 
we hear from the President’s adminis- 
tration is individual empowerment. In- 
dividual empowerment. The solution to 
the problems in the inner city, the so- 
lution to unemployment, the solution 
to so many of the problems that face 
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our Nation is individual empowerment. 
I cannot think of any more important 
way to empower people than to make 
sure they have access to the voting 
booth. The right to vote is the greatest 
means of individual empowerment in 
the world. This bill will ensure that all 
eligible citizens have a right to vote. 
This bill makes registration conven- 
ient and accessible to all eligible vot- 
ers regardless of race, income or phys- 
ical condition. What could be more 
democratic? What could be more vital 
to the interest of the republican form 
of government? 

Mr. President, we can put no price on 
the value of democracy, and I believe 
that the National Voter Registration 
Act of 1991 will go a long way to assure 
that voting rolls are kept current and 
accurate so they can serve as vehicles 
to facilitate full participation in our 
elections rather than obstacles to full 
participation of all our citizens. It will 
assure that they have they opportunity 
to exercise their right to vote. The 
right to vote will be readily available 
to all qualified citizens, not a prize re- 
served for those who demonstrate the 
stamina and endurance to overcome 
the obstacles that are there now—that 
are put up—to prevent them from reg- 
istering to vote. 

So, Mr. President, the opponents to 
this legislation say it will cost too 
much to increase the numbers of eligi- 
ble people to register and vote. They 
say that S. 250 costs too much to make 
an effort to increase voter participa- 
tion. If that is what this bill is going to 
do, then I say, What price is democ- 
racy, Mr. President? What price is de- 
mocracy? 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRAHAM). Who yields time? 

The Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate my colleague’s remarks, and the 
Senator from Kentucky has spoken 
well. I noticed, in doing a little bit of 
homework, my colleague introduced a 
resolution in January of 1989 that I 
think was an outstanding resolution to 
the Budget Act, one that I would like 
to cosponsor with my colleague. The 
purpose of the bill is to amend the Con- 
gressional Budget Act of 1974 to mini- 
mize the impact on State and local 
governments of unexpected provisions 
of legislation proposing the imposition 
of large unfunded costs on such govern- 
ments, and for other purposes. 

I think it is a very good bill. I think 
my colleague from Kentucky is exactly 
right in introducing it. I hope that he 
would pursue it. That is the reason I 
am pursing the same philosophy on 
this legislation because I think it is 
important that we not pass legislation 
on States and counties without funding 
them. 

A lot of States—my State included— 
and a lot of counties are having a hard 
time making their budgets meet. I 
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know a lot of counties in Oklahoma are 
having an especially hard time. 

We have a debate going on in the 
State of Oklahoma right now on 
whether we can fund welfare services. 
It is a serious issue. They are talking 
about raising taxes and whether or not 
they can fund welfare services. 

And yet this bill is going to require 
our State to spend at least $1.3 million, 
maybe more, who knows. And my guess 
is, this is not in the priority of our 
State because we had a 91-percent reg- 
istration rate in the 1988 election. We 
do a pretty good job with the system 
that we have right now. 

Mr. FORD. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NICKLES. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, you only 
have 9 percent of your people left to 
register? 

Mr. NICKLES. Ninety-one percent 
after the 1988 election. 

Mr. FORD. Ninety-one percent of all 
eligible voters in the State of Okla- 
homa are registered to vote, and it is 
going to take over a million to get the 
other 9 percent? 

Mr. NICKLES. If the Senator would 
yield, I am not sure just by passage of 
your legislation that you are going to 
get the other 9 percent. 

Mr. FORD. You do not have to. They 
can turn it down. They do not have to 
register. They have the right to say no. 
That seems like an extraordinary cost 
when you already have it in place and 
you only have 9 percent and it cost 
over a million dollars. 

Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, my col- 
league’s legislation is going to man- 
date, even though our State has done 
an outstanding job; it is going to man- 
date that the State of Oklahoma will 
have to enact this legislation at a 
great cost even if we are just talking 
about 9 percent of the voting popu- 
lation. This act is going to duplicate a 
lot of things already done. It would be 
very expensive. That is my point. 

We are going to be mandating on the 
States a lot of expense which a lot of 
States have figured out more economic 
ways to accomplish. In my State, we 
register voters through voter reg- 
istrars, who volunteer, spend time at 
State fairs, county fairs, football 
games, schools. We have a massive 
voter registration effort. It is quite 
successful. And it is quite economical. 

Mr. President, I am concerned about 
putting unnecessary and expensive 
costs on States and counties. I men- 
tioned in my earlier remarks that 
many of the Governors share my con- 
cern. I have a letter that was written 
by two representatives of the National 
Governors Association, Terry Branstad 
of Iowa, who I believe was the head of 
the Governors Association in 1989, and 
Gerald Baliles of Virginia—written 
June 2, 1989 in regards to the Motor- 
Voter bill introduced in the 101st Con- 
gress which is almost identical to the 
legislation we are considering today. 
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This letter was addressed to Senator 
FORD, chairman, Committee on Rules 
and Administration. 


DEAR CHAIRMAN FORD: Governors, perhaps 
more than anyone else, are aware of the na- 
tion's record of low voter turnout in recent 
elections. As Governors we have tried to ex- 
pand the number of registered voters and en- 
couraged a large turnout on election days. 
This past February, the Governors approved 
a policy statement supporting efforts to in- 
crease voter registration and participation. 

These efforts, however, should not be 
packaged in the form of unfunded, prescrip- 
tive mandates by the federal government. 
The mandates outlined in legislation (S. 874) 
pending before the Rules and Administration 
Committee would create unnecessary and 
costly administrative burdens for states. In 
some instances, they could prove counter 
productive. 

We are particularly concerned with the re- 
quirement of simultaneous application for 
voter registration and motor vehicle driver's 
license. In most states, these applications 
are processed by separate agencies. In many 
cases states would need to purchase expen- 
sive computer equipment to centralize their 
files and process the information. Allowing 
states to provide separate voter registration 
forms and assistance at motor vehicle offices 
or other state agencies would fulfill the leg- 
islation’s intent without the administrative 
or cost burdens. 


So Mr. President, this is the Gov- 
ernors saying do not mandate this on 
us. We want to increase registration. 
We want to do it, but let the States do 
it in the most cost-effective way. It is 
clear that a Federal mandate is not the 
most cost-effective way in many, many 
States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this letter by the 2 Gov- 
ernors, representing the National Gov- 
ernors Association, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

JUNE 2, 1989. 
Hon. WENDELL H. FORD, 
Chairman, Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN FORD: Governors, perhaps 
more than anyone else, are aware of the na- 
tion's record of low voter turnout in recent 
elections. As Governors we have tried to ex- 
pand the number of registered voters and en- 
courage a large turnout on election days. 
This past February, the Governors approved 
a policy statement supporting efforts to in- 
crease voter registration and participation. 

These efforts, however, should not be 
packaged in the form of unfunded, prescrip- 
tive mandates by the federal government. 
The mandates outlined in legislation (S. 874) 
pending before the Rules and Administration 
Committee would create unnecessary and 
costly administrative burdens for states. In 
some instances, they could prove counter 
productive. 

We are particularly concerned with the re- 
quirement of simultaneous application for 
voter registration and motor vehicle driver's 
license. In most states, these applications 
are processed by separate agencies. In many 
cases states would need to purchase expen- 
sive computer equipment to centralize their 
files and process the information. Allowing 
states to provide separate voter registration 
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forms and assistance at motor vehicle offices 
or other state agencies would fulfill the leg- 
islation’s intent without the administrative 
or cost burdens. 

In addition, if state voter registration offi- 
cials were granted access to the U.S. Postal 
Service’s change of address system, the state 
motor vehicle offices would not need to be 
involved with the automatic change of ad- 
dress requirements. 

The requirement for states to conduct 
mass mailings once every two years will be 
expensive. The cost could be reduced if 
franking privileges were extended for all reg- 
istration and election materials sent by 
mail. 

Finally, at least three states have con- 
stitutional requirements that guide state 
and local election procedures. Enactment of 
S. 874 would force these states to set up dual 
election procedures, one for federal and one 
for state elections, until a time they could 
amend their constitutions. In the meantime, 
voters would be confused and disenchanted 
with the different registration and voting 
procedures. The confusion at election time 
could undermine the public's confidence in 
the election system. 

We hope that you will take these concerns 
into mind and grant states the flexibility 
and funding to fulfill the requirements out- 
lined in S. 874. 

With kindest regards, we are 

Sincerely, 
GERALD L. BALILES, 
Governor of Virginia. 
TERRY BRANSTAD, 
Governor of lowa, 

Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, I also 
have a letter from the National Asso- 
ciation of Counties, dated May 19, 1992. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
letter be printed in the RECORD as well. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF COUNTIES, 
Washington, DC, May 19, 1992. 
Hon. DON NICKLES, 
U.S. Senate, Hart Senate Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR NICKLES: On behalf of the 
National Association of Counties, I am 
pleased to go on record in support of your 
amendment to S. 250, providing a process for 
compensating states and local governments 
for the additional state and local costs of im- 
plementing the National Voter Registration 
Act of 1991. 

We appreciate your leadership in protect- 
ing state and local governments from assum- 
ing a major unfunded mandate. 

Sincerely, 
LARRY E. NAAKE, 
Executive Director. 

Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, this 
amendment is very clear; it is very 
simple. 

The Senator from Kentucky at one 
point argued this is not going to cost 
the States very much; it is not going to 
be very expensive; a lot of States al- 
ready have large voter registration and 
therefore the incremental costs are not 
much. If the cost is not much, maybe 
we should go ahead and pay for it. If 
the cost is expensive, maybe we should 
pay for it too. A lot of States cannot 
afford expensive Federal mandates tell- 
ing them to do in many cases what 
they are doing very well. 
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I personally am opposed to it. I would 
not support an appropriation for the 
motor-voter bill. I do not think this is 
a Federal function. But if we are going 
to mandate it on the States, if we are 
going to mandate this on the counties, 
I think we should provide the funding 
to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. FORD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, my col- 
league referred to a piece of legislation 
that I introduced and I am still for it. 
But that amendment would not apply 
to this legislation because the CBO es- 
timate is well below that. 

There is nothing in this bill that 
mandates computerization. They talk 
about all these new computers. It is 
not mandated in this bill. 

The District of Columbia instituted 
motor-voter and gets along very well, 
and at the cost of about 6 cents a per- 
son. The principal cost is the adminis- 
tration of the programs, not the cost of 
the forms. 

CBO shows that a State can save $10 
million—think about that—the States 
can save about $10 million in an elec- 
tion year by not having to hire addi- 
tional staff. So everybody comes in 
here with the costs. You are against 
the bill, so the cost goes high. I said 
that earlier. 

There is nothing mandated here 
about computerization; nothing man- 
dated in here that we are to put it on 
computer. And if you are that far 
along, 91 percent of the eligible voters, 
then all they have to do is check no. 
They do not have to register. It is a 
simple thing. 

So I think what we have here is one 
or two people in an association writing 
letters that they are against it. 

When you look at the head of the Na- 
tional Association of Secretaries of 
State, the Secretary of State from Mis- 
sissippi, he likes this and he has writ- 
ten a letter of endorsement for it. He 
said it would be even better than the 
new program they are going to. So you 
begin to look at all of what the costs 
will be and look how California tried to 
skew their costs. I think if we put it in 
place that you will find that the Amer- 
ican people will participate. 
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Senate 250, the National Voter Registration 
Act. 

As the Clerk of Cook County, Illinois, I am 
responsible for the conduct of elections and 
voter registration in suburban Cook Coun- 
ty—the second largest county in the nation. 
Of all the factors that discourage voting, the 
easiest to remedy are cumbersome registra- 
tion procedures. The National Voter Reg- 
istration Act will remove these unnecessary 
barriers to citizen participation. It will 
reach more than ninety percent of eligible 
voters. It will help me do the job I was elect- 
ed to do. 

Experience in numerous states has shown 
that simplifying and facilitating voter reg- 
istration leads to increased voter registra- 
tion and increased voter turnout. The num- 
ber of voters increased by an average of sev- 
enteen percent in seven states that adopted 
motor voter alone, between the 1986 and 1990 
Congressional elections. In suburban Cook 
County, this would mean an increase of 
150,000 voters. 

Some have argued that mail-in registra- 
tion would lead to voter fraud. But two large 
states, Texas and California, have already 
adopted mail-in registration without experi- 
encing problems. I believe that the protec- 
tions and penalties against fraud contained 
in the Act would allow us to successfully ad- 
minister its provisions here in Cook County. 

The issue of cost is of particular concern to 
me. The Cook County Clerk's Office, like 
many local government entities today, is 
striving to provide the highest quality of 
service while emphasizing fiscal responsibil- 
ity. In the long run the year-round registra- 
tion available through motor-voter, mail-in 
and agency-based registration have proven 
to be less costly than traditional registra- 
tion methods. These methods save money by 
distributing registration over the entire 
year. They allow election authorities to use 
full-time staff more efficiently and produc- 
tively and reduce the need for part-time 
hires. Cost-wise, the National Voter Reg- 
istration Act makes good sense. 

What is the significance of passing the Na- 
tional Voter Registration Act? By removing 
obstacles to registration and voting, we are 
sending an invitation to every eligible voter 
in America. We are saying that their voices 
matter, that their opinions count. At a time 
when public faith in the electoral process 
and the leaders it produces is not high, this 
is an important message. 

In closing, I ask the U.S. Senate not to 
miss this chance, and to vote in favor of Sen- 
ate 250, the National Voter Registration Act. 

Sincerely, 
DAVID ORR, 
Cook County Clerk. 


Mr. FORD. I reserve the remainder of 
my time. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
sent to have printed in the REcorp a Yields time? 


letter from the office of the county 
clerk of Cook County, setting out that 
it would reduce the cost of the second 
largest county in this country. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE 
COUNTY CLERK, 
Chicago, IL, May 18, 1992. 
Hon. WENDELL H. FORD, 
Senate Russell Office Building, 
DC. 

DEAR SENATOR FORD: I strongly urge mem- 

bers of the U.S. Senate to vote in support of 


Washington, 


The Senator from Oklahoma, 

Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, I will 
be very brief and I will be finished and 
I will be happy to vote. 

Just to read from the committee re- 
port concerning costs, it says: 

DIRECT Costs 

If the bill is enacted, State and local gov- 
ernments would have to pay for the cost of 
complying with the bill's registration provi- 
sions. For the additional staff, postage, and 
printing expenses associated with the ex- 
pected increase in registrations, especially 
through motor-voter, CBO estimates it 
would cost states and localities an average of 
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$20 million to $25 million a year for the first 
5 years of the program. 

That is $100 to $125 million just for 
the first 5 years alone. 

Additionally, I might add, in the sec- 
ond paragraph they say: 

For example, we expect that one-time 
costs could amount to $60 million to $70 mil- 
lion to computerize the registration lists of 
all the jurisdictions that currently do not 
have computers. 

Again, I did not make this up. This is 
coming from CBO; it is in the commit- 
tee report. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. NICKLES. I will be happy to 
yield. 

Mr. FORD. We are just saying that if 
you want to computerize, that is what 
it would cost. We are not mandating 
computerization in this bill. 

Mr. NICKLES. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s comment. 

I do not think there is any dispute 
from my colleague from Kentucky that 
the annual cost from CBO is that this 
act would be $20 to $25 million. 

We do have State estimates that are 
much, much higher than that. Some 
States’ estimates are higher than the 
total cost estimated by CBO. For in- 
stance, Illinois estimates the act will 
cost them $30 million, and California 
estimates $20 million. Maybe the Sen- 
ator is exactly right that they threw in 
things that should not be included but 
the fact remains this act will cost the 
States money that they do not have in 
many cases. The cost to my State is es- 
timated to be $1.3 million, but it hap- 
pens to be $1.3 million that the State of 
Oklahoma does not feel that they 
should be forced to spend. 

So, for that reason, I hope my col- 
leagues will adopt this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I may not 
have very much time left, but let me 
just say this. You add up all the costs 
but you never subtract the savings. He 
just mentioned the savings of $10 mil- 
lion in a Presidential election year. 
They never subtract those costs from 
the original cost. So it is much less 
than what the Senator from Oklahoma 
said. It will not be nearly as much as 
he said. 

Iam ready to yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 

I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

Does the Senator want to yield his 
back? 

Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I move to 
table the amendment by the Senator 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 
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The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this amendment be 
set aside, and the next amendment be 
allowed to be considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The amend- 
ment is set aside. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I do not 
know how many other amendments we 
will have and who will be coming to 
the Senate floor, but I ask unanimous 
consent that the time under the 
quorum call not be charged to either 
side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes from the bill 
from Senator STEVENS’ time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator may proceed. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I rise 
again today to support the National 
Voter Registration Act of 1991 as one of 
its Republican cosponsors. I only re- 
peat what has been said many times, 
but just perhaps to give it a little dif- 
ferent perspective. 

As we review the poor voter turnout 
over the last few years, I would like to 
just take 1988 as an example when only 
half of this Nation’s eligible population 
took part in electing a President. Dur- 
ing the 1990 congressional elections, 
the turnout of eligible voters was 36 
percent, the lowest since 1942 and the 
second lowest since 1798. 

It is interesting, Mr. President, these 
statistics drew jeers from the leaders of 
China’s Tiananmen Square crackdown. 
Referring to the dismal turnout in our 
1990 elections, the official Chinese 
Communist newspaper commented: 

Some people hold American democracy in 
the highest esteem, believing it to be the 
model for the free, democratic system. Actu- 
ally, the American people don’t care about 
their democratic rights or hold them in high 
regard. 

Mr. President, in the 101lst Congress, 
I withheld approval initially from the 
National Voter Registration Act, be- 
cause I considered that the Senate 
Rules Committee should look at what I 
thought to be a fatal flaw in the bill. 
The Rules Committee and the chair- 
man, the chief author of this bill, Sen- 
ator FORD, did take another look at 
this bill, and we began to see where we 
had to strengthen the protection of the 
voters who do turn out. In other words, 
we want to liberalize the registration 
system to draw more voters into the 
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process, but we certainly did not want 
in any way to create the possibility of 
fraudulent votes being cost. So this bill 
was changed to provide for purging of 
the voting rolls and to require mail 
registrants to vote in person the first 
time. 

Additionally, we set offenses for vio- 
lating this procedure as a Federal 
crime with penalties up to 5 years in 
jail. So particularly for my friends who 
think tough laws, particularly capital 
punishment, deter crime, we have used 
that tactic to try to make sure that we 
have protected the integrity of the vot- 
ers. 

Mr. President, I would like to also 
suggest again that this is not just some 
kind of theory. I am awfully proud to 
say that since I first spoke on this bill, 
we had at that time, because Oregon 
had adopted a motor voter registration 
program, in the first 4 months that I 
reported previously we added over 
49,000 registrants in our process. Today, 
after a 6-month report, that has 
jumped to over 72,000 new registered 
voters in the State of Oregon provided 
through the State motor vehicle divi- 
sion. 

Let me also go to those who are on 
the firing line. We have had big praise 
of this from the State elections offi- 
cials. And now let me take a little 
rural community, so to speak, as com- 
pared to, say, the major populated cen- 
ter of Oregon, Coos County, down on 
the far southwestern coast of my 
State. There a county clerk said, We 
need to publicize motor-voter more. We 
need to get the word out about what a 
wonderful opportunity this is.” 

I cannot, therefore, cover this more 
broadly than using my State as an ex- 
ample, from the election officials, from 
those who are the new voter reg- 
istrants, those who see this escalation 
of voter registration as the first step 
toward a higher voter turnout. 

Mr. President, let me say that in 
those congressional elections, with 
only 36 percent national average turn- 
out, Oregon had 72 percent turnout. So 
we are a State that has higher than the 
national average of turnout. And at the 
same time we have found that liberal- 
izing the registration procedure has 
added to those who turn out to vote as 
well as those who are added to the 
polls. 

In addition, this legislation author- 
izes the States to provide for uniform 
mail registration and registration in 
person, either at an appropriate reg- 
istration office, or at a Federal, State, 
or private sector location. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the State of Oregon has had a 
mail registration system since 1975 and 
the distinguished Governor of Oregon, 
Barbara Roberts, testified before the 
Senate Rules Committee about the ef- 
fectiveness and efficiency of our 
State’s program. In the 17 years that 
Oregonians have. been registering to 
vote by mail, not once has their been a 
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single case of fraud or fraudulent vot- 
ing. 

Mr. President, I believe this legisla- 
tion will also bring a much greater de- 
gree of uniformity to voter registration 
throughout the country. It should not 
be any more difficult to register in one 
State than it is in another; unfortu- 
nately, our country suffers from a 
patchwork of registration restrictions 
and regulations which vary greatly 
from State to State. 


Currently 29 States, and the District 
of Columbia, have some form of agen- 
cy-based voter registration as part of 
their election laws. 


As I stated earlier, Oregon recently 
overwhelmingly passed and imple- 
mented motor-voter legislation, with 
only one vote in each House opposed to 
the bill. And I must say, Mr. President, 
this is not the first time my State has 
passed this legislation, We passed it in 
1989 as well, however it was contingent 
upon impending Federal legislation. 
Because Congress did not act, my State 
went back and passed the bill again on 
their own, this time without a Federal 
role. I consider them, as usual, ahead 
of their time. It is high time that the 
Federal Government followed the lead 
of several innovative States in giving 
the National Voter Registration Act of 
1991 strong bipartisan support. 


Finally, I am convinced that S. 250 
will lead to increased voter turnout. 
People are much more likely to par- 
ticipate once they have overcome the 
hurdle of registration. By providing a 
fast, convenient method of registra- 
tion, citizens will be far more likely to 
sign up and to take part in the elec- 
toral process. 


The bottom line, Mr. President, is 
that voter registration is an adminis- 
trative mechanism, and, as such, 
should be as convenient as possible for 
our citizens. We must remember that 
the purpose of the election process is 
not to test the fortitude and deter- 
mination of the voter, but to discern 
the will of the majority. 


The National voter Registration Act 
of 1991 is not the cure to all that ails 
our elections process. It does, however, 
remove many of the administrative 
barriers to voter registration. Com- 
bined with campaign reform, voter edu- 
cation, and programs to increase voter 
turnout, this legislation will provide a 
positive step in establishing a fully 
representative democracy in the Unit- 
ed States. 


Mr. President, I look forward tomor- 
row to the vote that passes this bill, 
and, hopefully, it will find the same ex- 
perience we have found in the State of 
Oregon as a beneficiary of this proce- 
dure. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Texas. 
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AMENDMENT NO. 1830 

(Purpose: To provide mandatory minimum 
penalties for voter intimidation and for de- 
priving the public of a fair and impartial 
election) 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 


The Senator from Texas [Mr. GRAMM] pro- 
poses an amendment numbered 1830. 


Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


On page 27, strike line 5 and all that fol- 
lows through page 28, line 7, and insert the 
following: 

(a) OFFENSE.—Chapter 29 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting before 
section 592 the following new section: 

“$591. Voter intimidation; depriving the pub- 
lic of a fair and impartial election 

(a) OFFENSE.—A person who in any elec- 
tion for Federal office— 

) knowingly and willfully intimidates, 
threatens, or coerces, or attempts to intimi- 
date, threaten, or coerce, any person for— 

"(A) registering to vote, or voting, or at- 
tempting to register to vote; 

B) urging or aiding any person to reg- 
ister to vote, to vote, or to attempt to reg- 
ister or vote; or 

“(C) exercising any right under this Act; or 

“(2) knowingly and willfully deprives, de- 
frauds, or attempts to deprive or defraud the 
residents of a State of a fair and impartially 
conducted election process, by— 

) the procurement or submission of 
voter registration applications that are 
known by the person to be materially false, 
fictitious, or fraudulent under the laws of 
the State in which the election is held; or 

B) the procurement, casting, or tabula- 
tion of ballots that are known by the person 
to be materially false, fictitious, or fraudu- 
lent under the laws of the State in which the 
election is held, 
shall be punished in accordance with sub- 
section (b). 

(b) MANDATORY MINIMUM PENALTIES.—A 
person who violates subsection (a) 

(i) shall be imprisoned not less than 1 
year and fined not more than $100,000; 

2) if the person is a State or local govern- 
ment official with duties relating to the reg- 
istration of voters or the conduct of elec- 
tions, shall be imprisoned not less than 3 
years and fined not more than $100,000; and 

“(3) if the person is a Federal, State, or 
local official (other than an official described 
in paragraph (2)) holding an elective office 
(without regard to whether the person was 
elected to that office or was appointed to 
complete the term of a predecessor), shall be 
imprisoned not less than 5 years and fined 
not more than $100,000.” 

(b) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—The chapter 
analysis for chapter 29 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting before 
the item relating to section 592 the following 
new item: 

591. Voter intimidation; depriving the pub- 
lic of a fair and impartial elec- 
tion.“. 


Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, this is a 
very simple amendment. I remind my 
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colleagues that Senator MCCONNELL’s 
amendment earlier today tried to 
broaden the jurisdiction of the Justice 
Department to prosecute voter fraud in 
State and local elections, to broaden 
the scope of its involvement in order to 
try to prevent voter fraud, which, un- 
fortunately, is still a problem in many 
areas of our country. That amendment 
was defeated. This amendment simply 
seeks to give teeth to the penalties 
proposed for the election-related viola- 
tions that are cited in the bill. 

It is true that under the bill before us 
a person can be sent to prison for up to 
5 years at the discretion of the court, 
but there is no minimum mandatory 
sentence. One of our problems in deter- 
ring voter fraud and encouraging vigor- 
ous prosecution is that, in many cases, 
people are not going to jail for engag- 
ing in voter fraud. Quite frankly, Mr. 
President, the fact that we continue to 
have voter fraud in 1992 is an incredible 
indictment of our country and of our 
election system. There are many of us 
today who are concerned that by elimi- 
nating one step in the traditional reg- 
istration and voting process we are 
going to encourage voter fraud. 

I can remember one effort to purge 
the voter rolls in a hotly contested 
congressional district that turned up 
some 251 people registered to vote 
whose stated address was a vacant lot. 
We are not talking about some ab- 
stract concept. We are talking about 
real life examples that occur in every 
election. 

So the objective of my amendment is 
very simple. It says that if you are 
found guilty of committing voter 
fraud, as defined in the existing bill be- 
fore us, during the conduct of a Federal 
election, we have a minimum 1-year 
mandatory sentence in prison for any 
person convicted of that offense and up 
to a $100,000 fine. If the person con- 
victed is an election official, that is, if 
they are a person who is an election 
judge who has been appointed by the 
county judge or is a person who has an 
official position in administering the 
election, that mandatory sentence be- 
comes 3 years in prison. It also carries 
the potential for up to a $100,000 fine. 
And if you are an office holder, if you 
are a city councilman, a county com- 
missioner, a county judge, a district 
attorney, a Member of Congress, then 
there would be a minimum mandatory 
sentence of 5 years in prison. 

So I believe that this is an effective 
set of penalties. I think quite frankly 
we need them if we are to have a sys- 
tem where we do not go through a two- 
step procedure. I think it is important 
that this bill have teeth in it. I hope 
my colleagues will adopt this amend- 
ment. 

I am concerned, given the voting pat- 
tern that has been established on other 
amendments, that this will probably 
not be accepted. But I think it is emi- 
nently reasonable. I think it would be 
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very helpful in deterring people from 
engaging in practices where if there is 
not voter intimidation it gets very 
close to it, and in deterring people who 
might otherwise engage in outright 
fraud by voting under other people’s 
names and through other activities 
that undermine the integrity of the en- 
tire election process. 

So I ask my colleagues to look at 
this amendment. I cannot be here on 
the floor having heard my dear col- 
league from Oregon talk about voter 
turnout without saying at least one 
word about it. 

I would like to see more Americans 
participate. I would like to see us find 
a way to induce more Americans to 
take an interest in what is happening 
in their country. I guess there are some 
ways to look at nonvoter participation. 
Quite frankly, Iam not convinced that 
Americans choose to not vote simply 
because they have to register to vote. 

I think you can argue two things. I 
think historically many Americans 
have not voted because they did not 
think their vote counted, or maybe 
they were happy with what was hap- 
pening in Government. I think you 
would have a hard time making the 
second argument today in the 1992 elec- 
tions. It may very well be, if we Mem- 
bers of the Senate and other people 
running for public office gave people a 
clearer vision, gave them a clearer 
choice, that more people would turn 
out and vote. I think that is something 
that we ought to all be committed to 
in the election process. 

Obviously, part of the freedom to 
vote is a freedom not to vote. I think if 
we are going to encourage people to be- 
come involved we will have to convince 
them that there is a difference between 
the candidates that are running, and 
that their vote can make a difference. 
Being one Member who was elected to 
the House by 122 votes, and if 62 people 
had voted the other way I would have 
lost, I am a person who believes that 
every vote counts. I am delighted that 
the 62 voted my way. To the people 
who would have voted against me, had 
they gone to the polls, I am just as 
glad they did not. To the people who 
would have voted for me but who did 
not vote, I wish they would have 
turned out and voted. 

In any case, if we could have a clear 
increase in voter participation, I think 
the whole country would benefit. 

I would have to say, Mr. President, 
that I have very real doubts about re- 
quiring, as this bill does, the welfare 
office and other offices that are hand- 
ing out benefits to be engaged in the 
process of registering voters. I think 
that invites voter intimidation. I think 
it invites a conflict of interest. If this 
were a real motor-voter bill where we 
were simply going to register people 
through driver’s license applications, I 
would find the legislation more appeal- 
ing. But the fact that we are going to 
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have the welfare office, the fact that 
we are going to have other State agen- 
cies and other Federal agencies, poten- 
tially registering people to vote I think 
creates a tremendous potential conflict 
of interest. I think it is probably not 
good policy. 

But to just simply reiterate my 
amendment here today which is not 
trying to correct all of the wrongs in 
this bill, it simply says this: We recog- 
nize that there will be a greater poten- 
tial for voter fraud. We set up three 
categories, an individual citizen that 
commits voter fraud in a Federal elec- 
tion and who is convicted, will go to 
prison for 1 year; they can be fined up 
to $100,000; an election official who 
commits voter fraud will go to prison 
for 3 years and can be fined up to 
$100,000; and an officeholder who com- 
mits voter fraud will go to prison for 5 
years and can be fined up to $100,000. 

I hope my colleagues will see the wis- 
dom of this amendment and will adopt 
it. I yield the floor. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, every 
amendment that has been offered, has 
been offered by individuals who oppose 
the bill in toto. They do not want this 
bill. They do not like this bill. And 
there must be a reason that they are 
opposed to it. 

I do not understand why they are op- 
posed to a piece of legislation that 
gives at least 90 percent of the people 
an opportunity to be registered, and as 
my colleague says, if they do not want 
to vote they have a right not to vote. 
But if they decide not to vote, they are 
not taken off the rolls. So the right to 
vote is the same as the right not to 
vote. 

You can like 90 percent of it or you 
like 99 percent of it, but they vote no. 
I thought we had a pretty decent bill. I 
listened to my colleague from Oregon, 
Mr. HATFIELD, as he talked about his 
not signing onto this legislation. Once 
we put the list verification provisions 
into the bill, which he and many others 
thought were adequate, he became a 
prime sponsor, a prime Republican 
sponsor of this legislation. And the 
penalties that we talked about, argued 
about, took testimony about in the 
Rules Committee, finally came down 
with, this bill has the same penalties 
as set forth in the Voting Rights Act 
for registration offenses, a 5-year maxi- 
mum, and a fine up to $10,000. 

That does not suit my colleague from 
Texas, the junior Senator. He wants to 
make it mandatory, and up to $100,000. 

I thought that our bill S. 250 covered 
the same offenses as the Gramm 
amendment. And what is the concern 
here? Have the current penalties been 
too ineffective? Maybe so. I do not 
think so. I am not aware of any com- 
pelling reasons for the changes pro- 
posed by the Senator from Texas. 

S. 250 gives discretion to determine a 
term of imprisonment up to 5 years. 
The severity of the penalty can be 
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based on the particular facts in each 
case. I do not see anything wrong with 
that. Mandatory—I understand that in 
the crime bill, if you are using drugs or 
kill a police officer, there is a manda- 
tory death penalty. I understand all of 
those things. That is the severity laid 
out in the crime bill. But here we are 
not giving any discretion to the judge 
or the jury, the individual’s peers, to 
listen to the arguments and to dispense 
justice in whatever manner they want 
based on the severity of the particular 
facts in the case. 

I do not have a law degree. I am 
sometimes at a loss to understand all 
of the law. I try to understand what is 
fair in the language, as I read it. 

I have a letter here from Dick 
Molpus, the secretary of state of Mis- 
sissippi. He says that During a heated 
public debate on the merits of mail-in 
registration my office conducted an ex- 
tensive nationwide study of voter reg- 
istration with particular emphasis on 
determining the potential for fraud 
during registration. We could find no 
evidence of registration fraud. The U.S. 
Postal Service confirmed that it had 
virtually no instances of registration 
fraud. In other words, mail-in voter 
registration is effective and safe. That 
is part of their bill. 

As my State’s chief election officer, 
I also believe the motor-voter system 
will be effective and safe. I have en- 
closed a copy of our study on voter reg- 
istration for your review.“ This letter 
is addressed to me. Public officials 
such as you and I must search for ways 
to help Americans participate in their 
Government.“ - not restrain them, not 
have hoops, ladders and barriers and 
things to crawl over, just to have the 
right to vote. That last line in his let- 
ter says I believe mail-in and motor- 
voter registration are two such ways 
for us to help Americans participate in 
their Government.“ 

Every amendment that has been of- 
fered today has been offered by those 
who oppose the bill. I understand what 
they are trying to do. They are trying 
to amend the bill so that it will not be 
palatable to those who are supporting 
it, and may not like it after that; any- 
thing to have a killer amendment on 
this bill. 

I have tried to work as best I can 
with all of those who have amend- 
ments. There are just some I cannot 
accept, because this is so important to 
all of us. 

I said earlier that some of us have 
talked about individual empowerment. 
Well, it seems to me that the ability to 
empower here is through the ballot 
box. If they are frustrated and unhappy 
with Government, they still do not 
have an opportunity to register, unless 
they jump through all the hoops and 
over the barriers to get to the reg- 
istrar’s office, or wherever it might be. 
They work 6 days a week. Are you 
going to have it open on Sunday? Of 
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course not. Are you going to have it 
open at night? Of course not. 

So what we do here, if you have the 
ability to be registered with your driv- 
er’s license, I think it is a great step 
forward. One of the buzz words that I 
mentioned earlier that we hear from 
the President’s administration is the 
“individual empowerment,” the solu- 
tion to problems in the inner cities, the 
solution to unemployment, and the so- 
lution to so many of the problems that 
face our Nation, is individual 
empowerment. 

Mr. President, I cannot think of any 
more important way to empower peo- 
ple than to make sure they have access 
to the voting booth—the right to vote. 
That is the greatest means of individ- 
ual empowerment. 

But we are saying, no, you have to go 
through the same old way. We do not 
want to help; we do not want to en- 
courage or make it accessible. 

This bill makes registration conven- 
ient, accessible to all eligible voters, 
regardless of race, income, or physical 
condition. What could be more demo- 
cratic or more vital to the interest of 
our republican form of government? 

Now we come along and say that we 

are making everything mandatory. 
Well, that eliminates the ability of our 
peers to make a decision based on the 
facts in the case and the severity of the 
penalty which will be administered, 
based on those facts in a particular 
case. 
So I understand that we do not want 
any fraud. I am very much opposed to 
it, also. But when you take into consid- 
eration that every item in the Sen- 
ator’s amendment is in our bill, he just 
does two things: One, he makes the 
penalty mandatory and increases the 
fine by 10 times, from a $10,000 fine up 
to $100,000. We cover the same penalties 
as set forth in the Voting Rights Act 
for our registration offenses. 

So, Mr. President, I hope my col- 
leagues will vote against this amend- 
ment, and I hope that the Senator from 
Texas will allow me to offer a motion 
to table, and then we can set it aside 
and move on to other amendments. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, I had 
not intended to go into any long dis- 
cussion here, but there are a few addi- 
tional points I want to make. 

First of all, I have always believed 
that other than insuring equal access 
to the process that the responsibility 
for the administration of elections was 
primarily a State matter. I think that 
is how the Founders viewed it. Many 
States already have mail-in voter reg- 
istration. I am for that. If this bill 
were really just a motor-voter bill, my 
guess is that given the ability to purge 
the list or to challenge names on the 
list, I would probably be for it. 

But this bill is not just a motor-voter 
bill. In fact, I never cease to be amazed 
around here that we pick names to try 
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to determine the outcome of the de- 
bate. What is motor-voter about having 
every welfare official in every State of 
the Union registering people to vote? 

My colleagues on the left-hand side 
of this Chamber say they are trying to 
help the process. But as I look at their 
whole election package, it is hard for 
me to believe that it is the process 
they seek to help. I am afraid, maybe I 
am cynical, I think they are trying to 
help themselves. 

I start with taxpayer funding of elec- 
tions. The House, under great pressure, 
was just forced to shut down the House 
bank, and now we have an effort sup- 
ported by the Democratic Members of 
the House and the Senate to open a big 
campaign bank, to have taxpayer fund- 
ing of elections. Maybe that is to help 
the public, but I do not think so. 

Then we have the effort to make 
Puerto Rico and the District of Colum- 
bia States. I do not think that is aimed 
at helping the general public. I think 
that has another political objective. 

And then we have the effort to repeal 
the Hatch Act, which would allow pro- 
fessional career Government employees 
to be involved in politics. 

Maybe that has the objective of help- 
ing the general public, but I do not 
think so. 

Now we have a bill that would not 
empower people to vote, which is some- 
thing they have a right to do. It is not 
a bill that just has motor-voter, where 
if you get your driver’s license, you be- 
come registered. I am not sure that I 
object to that. But I do object to the 
fact that we are setting up a procedure 
for every welfare office in every State 
in the Union to register people to vote. 

It is interesting that we include that 
in our mandates, and yet we do not 
mandate that the tax office register 
taxpayers to vote. I wonder if there is 
a political difference between people 
that are pulling the wagon and people 
that are riding in the wagon. I wonder 
if somehow it is assumed the voting 
patterns of those two groups are the 
same. I think not. 

In any case, I realize my colleague 
will move to table. I hope people will 
look at this amendment and decide to 
support it. I think there is ample evi- 
dence that although we have signifi- 
cant vote fraud in America, very few 
people are going to prison. I think 
when you look at how sacred the ballot 
box is, when you look at the incredible 
cynicism in our country about elec- 
tions you will agree that my amend- 
ment requiring that if somebody en- 
gages in vote fraud, they spend a year 
in prison, is not cruel and inhumane; 
the fact that an official conducting the 
election who would engage in vote 
fraud would go to jail for 3 years is, I 
think, not unreasonable, and the fact 
that an elected official would go to jail 
for 5 years for voter intimidation or 
vote fraud is exactly the kind of deter- 
rent we need, if we are not going to 
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have the ability to go through a double 
step process which the country has 
used historically to try to hold down 
vote fraud, which is that people had to 
register and then the voter registration 
list is available, and then they go in to 
vote, and they have to be registered in 
order to vote. 

So I think we need these enhanced 
penalties, and I hope we can get them. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I think we 
veered far beyond the amendment that 
is before us here, and I am perfectly 
willing to do that. We talked about 
this conspiracy that is going on. One is 
that they say the taxpayers are going 
to pay for elections. They do not want 
that. But the President of the United 
States, at the end of this election 
cycle, will have received more tax- 
payers’ money than any other individ- 
ual in the history of this country. He 
will have received $200 million to run 
for President and Vice President of this 
country. Now, they worry about soft 
money and the President in the Bush- 
Quayle campaign last year received 249 
$100,000 contributions from individuals 
and corporations; perfectly legal, but 
they do not like that for us. Then there 
is a fellow who gave $400,000 to the 
other party, who sat on the platform. 
They cannot figure out who he is, 
where he is from, or how he got his 
money. But that individual gave 
$400,000. I wonder what he is expecting 
in return. 

And they are worried about the 
Hatch Act because you are a Govern- 
ment employee; you are not a citizen 
anymore; you cannot participate. All 
we want is the individual to have an 
opportunity to vote. He has just the 
same right not to vote as he has to 
vote. But why put him through all the 
hoops and barriers to prevent him from 
having an opportunity to vote? 

As I have said before, it is like the 
baseball season. I have some favorite 
teams I check every morning to see 
how they came out last night. But as 
we get closer to the World Series I be- 
come more interested. When the World 
Series comes I would like to watch it 
or go see it. But if I do not get a ticket 
early, I do not get in. So that is the 
way it is with politics. A lot of people 
are not interested in the Presidential 
races right now; they are not inter- 
ested maybe in local races right now; 
but as it gets closer to November and 
they decide, they listen to the issues 
and they would like to cast their vote 
one way or the other, but they do not 
have a ticket to the series. They are 
not registered to vote. 

So why not let the individual citizens 
out there have the opportunity—make 
it easier for them to participate in de- 
mocracy? I cannot understand why it 
is, all this negative attitude toward 
trying to help citizens have an oppor- 
tunity or empower them to change this 
institution, to change the direction of 
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this country, and we find out, no, we do 
not want that; we want to do every- 
thing we can to prevent it. 

Mr. President, I yield back whatever 
remainder of the time I have. Does the 
Senator from Texas yield back his 
time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has 
not at this point. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that I might yield back 
the time of the distinguished Senator 
from Texas on this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The time is yielded back. 

Mr. FORD. I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. With the agreement of 
the Senator from Texas, I move to 
table his amendment and ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is not a sufficient second. 

Mr. FORD. I ask unanimous consent 
that the time of the quorum call be 
charged to neither side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, now that 
my counterpart from the other side is 
here, I renew my request to table the 
Gramm amendment and ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the amendment by 
Senator GRAMM be set aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1831 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask 
that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. SIMPSON] 
proposes an amendment numbered 1831. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

Section 5 is amended by inserting at the 
end the following new subsection: 

e) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The provisions of 
this section shall not take effect until the 
Attorney General certifies to the Chairman 
and Ranking Minority Members of the Com- 
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mittees on the Judiciary of the Senate and 
of the House of Representatives and the 
Committee on Rules and Administration of 
the Senate that sufficient procedures exist 
to prevent voting by ineligible noncitizens,"’. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I have 
been listening to the debate for several 
days, several months, actually. And I 
know that S. 250 is a well-intentioned 
bill, intended to encourage more citi- 
zens to register to vote in Federal elec- 
tions. However, I fear that the bill is 
likely to have the unintended con- 
sequences of allowing noncitizens, citi- 
zens of foreign countries, and even ille- 
gal aliens to register to vote. I know 
my colleagues are not advocating that 
noncitizens should be allowed to vote 
in Federal elections; I am well aware of 
that. But voting is a traditional right 
of citizenship. In fact, according to the 
Congressional Research Service, all 50 
States have required citizenship to 
vote in Federal and State elections 
since 1922. 

I think we can all agree that the 
rights to vote is one of the few privi- 
leges which is reserved originally for 
U.S. citizens. While it is true that this 
bill does not mandate that noncitizens 
be allowed to vote in Federal elections, 
it does facilitate the registration of 
noncitizens. Without a system to verify 
citizenship or immigration status, I 
think citizenship requirements cannot 
be properly enforced. 

Right now in this country and in cer- 
tain States in the country we have se- 
rious problems. Noncitizens can easily 
obtain driver’s licenses and all an ille- 
gal alien needs to do to obtain a drivers 
license is to present identification. 
That identification is often fraudulent. 
A legal alien, legal in their immigra- 
tion status, but not eligible to vote can 
use legitimate documents to obtain a 
driver's license. Neither alien applicant 
is eligible to vote and yet both are able 
to register to vote under S. 250. Anyone 
within this country, I share with my 
colleagues, as most know, anybody in 
this country can buy a birth certifi- 
cate, a passport and a green card, and 
impressive ones at that, for a few dol- 
lars to a few thousand dollars. 

With fraudulent documents so easily 
obtainable under this bill, anyone, in- 
cluding illegal aliens, can apply for and 
receive a driver’s license and a voter 
registration card. In fact, by register- 
ing through the mail, there is not even 
the requirement to use any documents, 
fraudulent or otherwise, to identify the 
applicant as to his or her citizenship. 

The minority views of the Rules 
Committee report to S. 250 address this 
very point. And I quote from the mi- 
nority views of the Rules Committee: 

Illegal aliens have used easy availability of 
voter registration cards as a means to gain 
entry into the United States. Voter registra- 
tion cards have also been used to gain access 
to Federal and State benefits and even to ob- 
tain jobs with the Federal Government. 

A Federal grand jury sitting in Chi- 
cago investigating vote fraud in 1982 
and 1986, reported: 
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Many aliens register to vote so they can 
obtain documents identifying them as U.S. 
citizens. However, the number of aliens who 
actually voted is undocumented. We have 
learned that these aliens use their voter 
cards to obtain a myriad of benefits from So- 
cial Security to jobs with the Defense De- 
partment. 

That is from the minority views of 
the Rules Committee report. 

While the U.S. attorney was unable 
to document the extent of the alien 
voter fraud problem, the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service was able to 
identify the problem in the later elec- 
tion, and I quote: 

In 1989, the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service surveyed a Florida special elec- 
tion and found that in the election 11 percent 
of all ballots of foreign-born voters sampled 
were cast by noncitizens. Furthermore, the 
INS reported that there is reason to believe 
that in this Federal election the incidence of 
illegal alien voting among all ballots exam- 
ined was as high as 24 percent. 

Those are from the minority views of 
the Rules Committee. 

While section 5 of the bill does re- 
quire that the applicant attest that he 
or she meets all eligibility require- 
ments, including citizenship, this is 
not enough. Without actual verifica- 
tion with the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service on the immigration 
or citizenship status of the individual, 
there is no basis to challenge the attes- 
tation. 

An employee of a State motor vehi- 
cle department cannot and should not 
attempt to identify noncitizens by sim- 
ply looking at the person or at the ap- 
plication. Imagine what is there for the 
potential of abuse. A State motor vehi- 
cle department employee should not be 
doing that. Only the Immigration Serv- 
ice can verify citizenship status. 

Eligibility requirements for voter 
registration are already very loosely 
enforced in some jurisdictions with 
motor-voter programs. Let me share 
with you one example that is extraor- 
dinary. 

A policy analysis organization con- 
ducted an informal experiment to see 
how well the District of Columbia—and 
I remind you the District of Columbia 
is a motor-voter jurisdiction—they 
wanted to find out how they applied 
their own eligibility requirements. So 
the organization applied for voter reg- 
istration for two fictitious persons 
with Hispanic surnames, the Hispanic 
equivalents of John Doe, on these 
forms. And one person—these are ficti- 
tious persons—indicated that he was 
unsure of his immigration status. The 
other person specified that he was not 
a citizen. In both instances, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia issued voter registra- 
tion cards, no questions asked. 

Now, that experiment tells us that 
the motor-voter system fails to dis- 
cover ineligible persons, even illegal 
aliens, and it even fails to discover 
nonexistent persons. Clearly, this bill 
in its present form makes it signifi- 
cantly easier for noncitizens to vote. 
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So this amendment simply provides 
that the effective date—I am not out to 
pull a whizzer, pull the rug, or crater 
this bad bill, which is going to get 
cratered fast enough when it gets to 
the President anyway. And there are 
enough horses here to sustain the vote. 
So we want to remember where this all 
goes, and I hope that sustainment of 
the veto will take place, and I think it 
will. 

But this provides that if this extraor- 
dinary piece of legislation should ever 
go on the statute books, the effective 
date of the provision allowing the si- 
multaneous application for a driver’s 
license and voter registration be de- 
layed for this length of time: until the 
Attorney General certifies that suffi- 
cient procedures exists to prevent vot- 
ing by ineligible noncitizens.“ 

I think the amendment is as 
straightforward as it sounds. It merely 
delays the effective date until the At- 
torney General has determined that 
sufficient procedures are in place to 
prevent those not eligible to vote from 
registering to vote. If, in fact—please 
hear this—if, in fact, such safeguards 
are put into place by the States, there 
need not be any significant delay in the 
bill’s implementation. My amendment 
does not require that the Attorney 
General determine the procedures. If 
all of the States create procedures 
which are sufficient safeguards to pre- 
vent noncitizens from voting, then cer- 
tification should occur. 

Now, that is the essence of this 
amendment. I have been involved in 
immigration activities for many years. 
Oddly enough, the man that got me in- 
volved in this was at the time the sen- 
ior Senator from Kentucky, Dee Hud- 
dleston. He was the only person on the 
floor of the U.S. Senate speaking with 
common sense about the need to do 
something about illegal immigration 
and legal immigration—Senator Dee 
Huddleston, Democrat, of Kentucky. 
And it was very constructive for me to 
work with him over the years. Then, of 
course, he was replaced in this body by 
the present junior Senator from Ken- 
tucky, who, of course, is our able, very 
able Senator MCCONNELL. 

So the irony is the senior Senator 
from Kentucky and the present junior 
Senator from Kentucky and the former 
senior Senator from Kentucky have an 
interesting panoply of opinions in this 
particular area. But, Dee Huddleston 
was of tremendous resource to me 
when suddenly I came on the scene 
with regard to my activities with re- 
gard to legal and illegal immigration. 

So I think if we are going to have— 
I know that this is a pretty sweeping 
partisan activity going on here; we are 
picking up our 40 votes or 38 or 39. But 
I do not think it has a thing to do with 
partisanship. 

The right to vote is a pretty sacred 
thing. And I have a humble opinion 
that those who vote should be citizens 
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of the United States. And as we begin 
to dilute that, all sorts of things occur, 
a dilution of our system: 
Biculturalism, which has never as- 
sisted any other country on Earth and 
certainly will not assist ours. 

And I am not talking about bigotry 
and xenophobia. I have been through 
all of that. They cannot pin that one 
on me. I have the whole hammer throw 
on that one, the dump truck and the 
whole works. But I think voting is a 
traditional right of citizenship. And I 
would like to assure that, if for some 
reason this bill became law, certainly 
we ought to have a certification from 
the Attorney General. And it is a one- 
paragraph presentation that this be 
done in this way, to assure that the 
votes of citizens are not diluted by 
those who should not be voting in the 
United States, in the elections that af- 
fect us so deeply. That is the purpose of 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I have 
completed my initial remarks and I 
ask the status of time on this amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wyoming controls 2 minutes 
and 9 seconds, and the time under the 
control of the Senator from Kentucky 
is 17 minutes. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I reserve the remain- 
der of my time and yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? The Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, my 
friend—and he is my friend, from Wyo- 
ming—refers to the former Senator 
from Kentucky, my good friend, Sen- 
ator Walter ‘‘Dee’’ Huddleston. I am 
not sure that Senator Huddleston, at 
the time when I was here—and we 
worked very closely together—that he 
ever got involved in voter registration. 
He was trying to prevent illegal aliens 
from entering the country. That is 
kind of where he was coming from. 

He thought English ought to be our 
language, or American—and that sort 
of thing. But I do not believe that he 
was too deeply involved in whether 
they were registered to vote. He had 
enough just in trying to get people in- 
terested in it. Of course we all know 
that Congressman MAZZOLI, on the 
House side, worked very closely with 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. SIMP- 
SON], as it relates to the immigration 
bill. 

S. 250 includes procedures which are 
already proven effective, I think, so 
that only eligible citizens register to 
vote. Registration applications must 
include an attestation clause that sets 
out each requirement of eligibility to 
vote, including citizenship. And this is 
signed under the penalty of perjury. I 
think that is pretty severe. 

An effective antifraud device used by 
most States is the sending of notice to 
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each applicant as to the disposition of 
the application, and S. 250 requires 
such a notice. The amendment that is 
offered by the Senator from Wyoming 
would permit the Attorney General to 
veto the motor-voter provisions of this 
bill. This raises a question whether 
anyone in the administration should 
have line-item veto authority over this 
bill. I think not. I think not. 

Let us look at some of the States—at 
least the ones I know. I could go back 
and do a lot of research. But I heard 
weeks and weeks of testimony, year in 
and year out, to get to this point. You 
heard the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon, from that side of the aisle, Mr. 
HATFIELD, talk about how well this had 
worked in Oregon; about the increase 
of almost 80,000 new people who had 
been put on the rolls. I do not mean 
they are going to have 80,000 more peo- 
ple vote, but they have 80,000 more peo- 
ple on the rolls. And Oregon has a large 
immigrant population. They have not 
experienced any aliens registering to 
vote; or that problem. Oregon also has 
mail and motor-voter. 

New York, Texas, California have 
mail registration. They have not re- 
ported any problem with illegal aliens 
registering. 

The Florida case cited by Senator 
SIMPSON, I wonder—Florida does not 
have motor-voter. I do not understand 
why the Florida case was injected into 
this debate, since they do not have 
motor-voter or mail. So what is the re- 
lationship? I am unaware of any reg- 
istrar requiring papers of citizenship to 
register anywhere, any time, for any- 
thing. The bill requires an attestation 
clause which must include the state- 
ment of citizenship. 

So, Mr. President, I hope that my 
colleagues will do what they have been 
doing. 

You know, I just want to make one 
point. We are told, every time we have 
something that they do not like, that 
34 on that side do not like, we lose 66 to 
34. The President is going to deep six 
this. The President is going to veto 
this. 

One of these days we are going to 
veto him. Everything we try to do to 
help the citizen have an opportunity to 
exercise his or her right as an Amer- 
ican citizen, they do not want it. We 
want to put a cap on expenditures in 
campaigning and they do not want it. 
We are trying to give a greater oppor- 
tunity to participate in the political 
judgment of this country. They do not 
want it. And if it passes, the President 
is going to veto it. It is a threat we get 
all the time. 

Well, the threat is going to backfire 
one of these days. Even that side is 
going to get tired of following the bell 
cow. 

So when you lose and you get 66 
votes in this Chamber, it is kind of 
tough. But I just would like for you to 
look at this application for a D.C. 
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motor vehicle operator’s permit and 
voter registration. 

Section 9, voter declaration. I swear or af- 
firm that I am a citizen of the United States. 
I live in the District of Columbia— 

And so forth and so forth. 

I am not in jail on a felony conviction, 
have not been judged mentally incompetent. 
I do not claim the right to vote anywhere 
outside of D.C. 

J am a citizen“ it says. Yet, you 
want to give the Attorney General of 
the United States, appointed by the fel- 
low who is going to veto this bill any- 
how, give him line-item veto—I am 
going to hear something on this, I 
know that. 

Mr. President, since he has 2% min- 
utes, I reserve the remainder of my 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? The Senator from Wyo- 
ming. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, we see 
the spirit and energy in my colleague 
from Kentucky. He really loves this 
stuff. There is no one more delightful 
or more partisan in the whole body 
than the Senator from Kentucky. He 
has learned the trade well. You just 
load this stuff on the wagon and try to 
ship it to the White House, knowing it 
will blow up in the President’s face and 
somebody has to do the heavy work. 
And I am very glad to do it right here. 

Motor-voter, Hatch Act, you name 
it—ship it down there, load it up, see if 
it will detonate—somewhere, hopefully 
under the President’s chair. I have 
been through all that. 

If you want a good bill, a fair bill, an 
honest bill, one that is conducive of eli- 
gible voter enfranchisement, why is it 
a problem to seek assurances that only 
eligible voters are certified to the ben- 
efits of this bill? 

I do not see anything wrong with it. 
Talk about marching in lock step. 
What we will do here and what we do 
here, I just heard the Senator say I 
hope people will come forward and do, 
I believe the phrase is, do what they 
have been doing, which is step up to 
the well and be sure to fall in line. We 
know that game, too. So let us have 
some more of it. The public is not 
fooled by it one whit. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? The Senator from Ken- 
tucky has 8 minutes 8 seconds under 
his control. The Senator from Wyo- 
ming has 33 seconds under his control. 

Mr. FORD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky is recognized. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I do not 
know whether that was a compliment 
or not coming from my friend that I 
was the most partisan individual in the 
Chamber. I do not think that is true. I 
am not nearly as tall as he is. So that 
makes him more than Iam. 

If I am partisan, I am partisan for 
the ability of the American citizen to 
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have an opportunity to cast a vote and 
not to try to deter them from having 
an opportunity to vote. What is the 
fear of trusting the American people? 
What is the vote of fear here? Every 
amendment we have received this 
afternoon has been from someone who 
is opposed to the legislation: I do not 
like it; I am not going to vote for it, if 
you accept my amendment; if this 
passes, the President is going to veto 
it. What is the fear? What is the fear? 

So if I am partisan, I come down on 
the side of the general public, of the 
citizens I represent, to give them the 
right to participate. 

So, Mr. President, I am going to yield 
back the remainder of my time. I un- 
derstand the Senator from Wyoming 
has about 30 seconds left. He can say a 
lot in 30 seconds and then I will have 
an opportunity to table, this his agree- 
ment. I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wyoming is recognized. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I hear 
the Senator from Kentucky. He wants 
to enfranchise American citizens to 
vote. That is what he says. So do I. 
That is exactly what my amendment 
does, but it is only for American citi- 
zens and if anyone can tell me how an 
amendment like that can be rejected, 
then we are back to the real issue of 
this bill. What is it really? I will tell 
you, it is an extraordinary approach to 
open the electoral system to people 
who never should be in the system, and 
we are not talking about anybody los- 
ing anything. This bill does not require 
a check with the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service, and the INS is the 
only one who can verify citizenship 
status without actual verification with 
the INS; there is no basis to challenge 
nor to bring perjury charges. This is 
where we are. I know the result of this 
amendment. I have been here 13 years 
and I know how the old roller works, 
but I think we ought to look at this 
and not think about conference and all 
the rest of it. If you want American 
citizens to vote, and that is what I 
want and that is what the Senator 
from Kentucky wants, then let us limit 
it only to American citizens. This is bi- 
zarre 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator yield back the remainder of 
his time? 

The Chair informs the Senator the 
time has in fact expired. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, with the 
agreement of the distinguished minor- 
ity whip, I move to table his amend- 
ment and ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this amendment be 
set aside so we might entertain the 
Specter amendment. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. Who seeks 
recognition? 

Mr. SPECTER. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask that 
the order for the quorum call be with- 
held because it would have been 
charged directly to the last few min- 
utes I have on the bill, and the Senator 
from Wyoming does have an amend- 
ment he wishes to offer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wyoming is recognized. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1832 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. SIMPSON] 
proposes an amendment numbered 1832. 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

Insert at the end of the bill the following 
new section: 

“SEC. . PILOT PROGRAM ON USE OF CERTAIN 
DRIVERS’ LICENSES AS DOCUMENTS 
ESTABLISHING BOTH EMPLOYMENT 
AUTHORIZATION AN IDENTITY, 

“(a) IN GENERAL.—The Attorney General 
shall establish a pilot program under which, 
in the case of up to three States which pro- 
vide for the issuance of drivers’ licenses (and 
related identification documents) in accord- 
ance a system described in subsection (b), a 
driver’s license or similar identification doc- 
ument issued by the State in accordance 
with subsection (b) shall be treated, for pur- 
poses of section 274A(b) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, as a document de- 
scribed in paragraph (1)(B) of such section. 

(b) SYSTEM REQUIREMENTS.—The system 
for the issuance of licenses or documents 
must— 

(1) be in a form which is resistant to 
counterfeiting and tampering, such as tam- 
per-proof laminates and photographs, 
holograms, or magnetic stripes containing 
such data as physical characteristics, 

“(2) include on the driver's license or other 
form of identification the applicant's Social 
Security account number, which number the 
State has confirmed with the Social Security 
Administration as being the number issued 
to the applicant, and 

(3) require that an applicant for a driver's 
license or other form or identification be is- 
sued a temporary driver's license or other 
form of identification upon demonstrating 
qualification therefore, and that the driver's 
license or other form of identification be 
mailed to the residence address of the appli- 
cant after a waiting period of no more than 
30 days in which the State has used reason- 
able means to confirm the identification in- 
formation presented by the applicant. 

“(c) REPORT.—Not later than 3 years after 
the date of the enactment of this Act, the 
Attorney General shall report to the Con- 
gress on the performance of the pilot pro- 
gram under this section and on whether such 
program should be extended (on a voluntary 
or mandatory basis) to all States. 

„(d) AUTHORIZATION.—There are authorized 
to be appropriated up to $5 million to carry 
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out the purposes of this section for each of 
fiscal years 1993, 1994, and 1995. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the courtesy of my friend from 
Kentucky because I have had this 
amendment on the list with regard toa 
driver's license pilot program. At the 
conclusion of my remarks, and I know 
Senator SPECTER has an amendment 
and we want to conclude this bill, I will 
withdraw the amendment because I am 
informed by the chairman of the Immi- 
gration Subcommittee of the Senate, 
my friend TED KENNEDY, Senator KEN- 
NEDY of Massachusetts, is prepared to 
hear the views of all representatives of 
the interested groups on this issue, and 
he encourages the legislative process 
to further ‘examine this important 
issue. So we will be doing that in the 
Senate Subcommittee on Immigration 
matters. 

Let me just refer my colleagues to 
what this amendment does. It provides 
for a three State, 3-year pilot program 
to develop a system for the issuance of 
counterfeit-resistant driver’s licenses. 
A driver’s license must—it must—use a 
document form which is resistant to 
counterfeiting and tampering. 

My amendment suggests several pos- 
sible forms: Tamperproof laminates, 
some of which allow the underlying 
document to disintegrate if removed, 
or magnetic stripes currently used on 
credit cards which can contain data 
such as height, weight, birth date, eye 
color, hair color, other identifying in- 
formation, and holograms which are 
not easily reproduced without the as- 
sistance of sophisticated technology. It 
has to include a check of the Social Se- 
curity number with the Social Security 
Administration to confirm the number 
was issued to the applicant. It must re- 
quire that only a temporary card be is- 
sued until reasonable means are used 
to verify identification and the infor- 
mation given by the applicant. The 
verification and issuance of the driver's 
license must occur within 30 days. 

My amendment also requires the At- 
torney General to issue a report on 
whether or not the pilot program 
should be extended on a voluntary or 
mandatory basis to all States. The re- 
port is to be issued no later than 3 
years after enactment. Finally, my 
amendment authorizes for up to $5 mil- 
lion for each of the 3 years, fiscal 1993, 
1994, and 1995, to carry out the pilot 
program. 

Let me reiterate, this is a temporary 
pilot program. It is intended to explore 
the feasibility of using currently avail- 
able technology and current documents 
to provide tamperproof identification. 
It does not create a national LD. card. 
I have been through all that once be- 
fore, too. Book, page, hymn number, 
with oak leaf clusters and all the rest. 
It pertains only to State-issued driver's 
licenses. It does not create a national 
data base to store personal informa- 
tion. The State of California, realizing 
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the terrible turmoil in that State, 
which is evident daily with regard to 
illegal immigration, with regard to il- 
legal use of legal documents, the State 
of California themselves have cur- 
rently determined to use many of the 
types of technology that this pilot pro- 
gram will allow. 

The California driver's license cur- 
rently being phased in through the re- 
newal process uses such safeguards as a 
hologram, visible if tilted to the light, 
a magnetic stripe containing physical 
information such as height, weight, eye 
and hair color and a special treated 
logo embodied in the paper seen only 
under special light and destroyed if the 
laminate is removed. 

My amendment will allow up to three 
States to try these and other tech- 
nologies to make their driver’s licenses 
more resistant to counterfeiting and 
fraudulent use. A secure driver’s li- 
cense is increasingly important for the 
enforcement of Government programs 
and commercial operations. 

Check cashing is effectively depend- 
ent upon producing a driver’s license. 
Identification to obtain public benefits, 
to confirm eligibility, to buy and drink 
alcohol, and to take a new job, comply- 
ing then with employer sanctions, all 
use driver’s licenses as a verification of 
identification. 

The use of counterfeit documents 
costs the State of California millions, 
and it costs the State governments un- 
told millions of dollars in benefits 
given—and I use that word given! to 
ineligible persons. I am concerned that 
the problem of counterfeit documents 
will continue to grow and that we must 
test the feasibility of using available 
technologies for identification. 

Some States like California in their 
extremity have already recognized the 
value of producing and the vital need 
to produce secure documents. 

My amendment would provide an op- 
portunity for three more States to ex- 
plore the available technology. I do not 
believe we will have difficulty in find- 
ing three to volunteer with a 3-year 
program. The amendment is a step for- 
ward toward developing and using 
counterfeit-resistant documents and 
will help to address the very serious 
problem in United States of the wide- 
spread and growing use of fraudulent 
documents to obtain jobs, receive bene- 
fits, to buy arms—the list goes on and 
on. I urge my colleagues to look care- 
fully at that amendment. 

I would also say that I indeed have 
been through this debate at a different 
level with regard to the legal immigra- 
tion bill previous times, and it was 
very unfortunate that it then went to 
the House floor and we had to get an 
additional rule because the debate 
turned into an ugly debate about iden- 
tification and Nazis and tattoos and 
other things which were totally inap- 
propriate and unbecoming. Some of my 
colleagues, very fine, thoughtful pro- 
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gressive Democrats and Republicans, 
were appalled that the debate took 
that level. Nevertheless, we dropped it 
the last time. We should not drop it 
again. But it is not appropriate here 
and I want to withdraw it at this time. 

I thank the Senator from Kentucky. 
As I named all those remarkable Ken- 
tuckians who have been involved in im- 
migration over the years, I certainly 
would never omit my friend and side- 
kick through it all, Congressman Ro- 
MANO MAZZOLI. It was a great honor 
and privilege and one of the great 
treats of my legislative life to join 
with him in working for years on ap- 
propriate legislation which at one time 
was called the Simpson-Mazzoli bill 
and then the Simpson-Rodino bill. 

I thank the senior Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

I withdraw the amendment with the 
assurance that the chairman of the Im- 
migration and Refugee Subcommittee 
of the Senator Judiciary Committee 
will be reviewing this and that all rep- 
resentatives and groups will be heard 
as we deal with a very serious issue. 

I thank the Chair. I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection the request to withdraw the 
amendment of the Senator from Wyo- 
ming is agreed to. 

The amendment (No. 1832) was with- 
drawn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
seeks recognition? 

Mr. SPECTER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. SPECTER] 
is recognized. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1833 
(Purpose: To modify the provision requiring 
notice to registration applicants of the dis- 
position of their applications by requiring 

States to reject registration applications 

that are returned undelivered) 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. SPEC- 
TER] proposes an amendment numbered 1833. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

Strike section 8(a)(2) and insert the follow- 
ing: 

(2) require that— 

(A) the appropriate State election official 
shall send notice of the disposition of the ap- 
Plication, by first class mail marked do not 
forward, return to sender.“ which notice 

(i) if the State election official determines 
that the applicant has properly completed 
the application and is legally qualified to 
register, shall indicate that the application 
has been accepted and indicate the effective 
date of the applicant’s registration; and 

(ii) if the State election official determines 
that the applicant has not properly com- 
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pleted the application or is not legally quali- 
fied to register, shall indicate that the appli- 
cation has been rejected and state the reason 
for rejection; and 

(B) if a notice of acceptance of an applica- 

tion is returned undelivered, the State elec- 
tion official shall reject the application. 
For purposes of this section 8(a)(2), the Unit- 
ed States Postal Service shall exercise due 
diligence and make all reasonable efforts to 
deliver voter registration mail to the ad- 
dressee and, failing delivery, promptly to re- 
turn such mail to the sender. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, in re- 
viewing this legislation, I have ex- 
pressed concern about the opportuni- 
ties for fraud. I do believe that the op- 
portunity to be enrolled as a voter 
ought to be extended to as many Amer- 
icams as possible and I have consist- 
ently worked for an extension of the 
Voting Rights Act so that we may have 
the broadest representative democracy 
possible. 

During my tenure as district attor- 
ney of Philadelphia, I noted many, 
many cases of vote fraud and, having 
seen that problem on a large scale in 
the rough-and-tumble politics of the 
city of Philadelphia, I know that vote 
fraud does exist very broadly. 

An area of enormous opportunity for 
vote fraud exists in mail registration 
where no one appears in person but the 
form is simply mailed in. 

I have tried, in discussions with the 
distinguished chairman of the Rules 
Committee, Senator FORD, to find some 
area where a safeguard would be pre- 
sented. I have filed a number of pos- 
sible amendments and would prefer to 
see a registered letter or a certified let- 
ter with return receipt requested, 
signed by the mail registrant, so that 
there could be a verification and a 
check that the individual lived at the 
address noted in order to try to provide 
some verification of the mail registra- 
tion. 

After discussing these issues with 
Senator FORD and after many, many 
discussions in the course of the past 
week with my staff and his staff, I have 
decided to reduce my request to a let- 
ter being sent out by first-class mail to 
a registration applicant. If the letter is 
returned to the Voter Registration 
Commission, then the applicant would 
not be deemed to be a registered voter. 

I believe, Mr. President, that this is a 
very minimal requirement. It would re- 
quire the State election official to send 
notice of the disposition to the reg- 
istration applicant. It calls for the 
Postal Service to exercise due dili- 
gence, making reasonable efforts to de- 
liver the voter registration mail to the 
addressee, and promptly to return such 
mail to the State failing the delivery, 
and to strike the mail registration if 
that letter is returned which evidences 
the absence of the punitive registrant 
at that address. 

The bill provides that a State may by 
law require a person to vote in person 
on the first occasion. I believe that the 
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opportunity for fraud is very extensive 
under this provision. I have tried to 
work this out with the sponsor of the 
bill. Absent some provision for safe- 
guards, this is not a measure I can sup- 
port. Candidly, I am surprised that this 
kind of minimal step is unacceptable 
to the sponsors. That being the case, 
there is no alternative but to call for a 
vote. 

Recognizing the party-line voting 
which has occurred here, by and large, 
again there is little question about the 
outcome of the vote, but I simply can- 
not support this legislation when this 
kind of a loophole exists and especially 
in the context where I consider it unac- 
ceptable to have even this kind of a 
minimal amendment taken by the 
sponsors of the bill. 

I inquire of the Chair, how much 
time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair informs the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, 10 minutes 17 seconds. 

Mr. SPECTER. I yield the floor. 

Mr. FORD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. FORD] is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. FORD. I have done the best I 
could to accommodate everyone on this 
piece of legislation. There are some 
things I just cannot do. 

(Mr. WELLSTONE assumed 
chair.) 

Mr. FORD. This happens to be one of 
those that I feel we should not do. I am 
accused of being a partisan. I see the 
votes both ways; not anymore partisan 
on one side than it is on the other. 

I have heard a lot about how much 
this piece of legislation is going to 
cost. We have required in S. 250 that 
notice be sent to the applicant telling 
him of the disposition of the registra- 
tion application. That costs about 9 
cents a letter. What my friend from 
Pennsylvania is asking us to do is add 
20 cents per letter, and the cost then 
multiplies by the factor of better than 
three. He is saying that good mail de- 
livery is a criteria for registering to 
vote. I do not have anything against 
the U.S. Postal Service or those em- 
ployees that work so hard to see that 
our mail gets through. But none of us 
are perfect. 

So in drafting our bill we have 
sought to develop standards, while at 
the same time permitting States the 
flexibility to develop procedures that 
meet their concerns, and based on their 
experiences. This not only supersedes 
that or overrides that objective; it also 
adds additional cost. 

This amendment would impose Fed- 
eral requirements for acceptance of an 
application. The bill leaves the specific 
requirements for acceptance or rejec- 
tion of a registration application to 
State law. The amendment does not de- 
fine properly completed” or quali- 
fied’’ to vote. That is the problem here. 
Not only does this create additional 
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cost for postage but it also creates ad- 
ditional cost for employees. 

In my opinion, this amendment is 
counter to an objective of the bill; that 
is to set out standards and leave as 
much of the details to the States as 
possible, and leave the administration 
of the program to the States. 

This amendment conditions accept- 
ance of a registration application on 
the Postal Service rather than the ap- 
plicant meeting the State require- 
ments. 

So, Mr. President, I regret it, I would 
like to work out something. It is unfor- 
tunate the Senator from Pennsylvania 
and I, and those that are attempting to 
put this package together, were not 
able to do so. 

There are five specific provisions in 
the bill which serve as protection 
against fraud. Written attestation 
clause on all applications that the ap- 
plicant meets the eligibility require- 
ments to vote; signature of the applica- 
tion under the penalty of perjury. The 
State may require by law that a first- 
time voter who registers by mail make 
a personal appearance to vote. That 
was one of the things we put in, de- 
bated, and worked out in the commit- 
tee before we sent the bill to the Sen- 
ate floor. 

The act requires that each applicant 
is given notice of the disposition of his 
or her voter registration application, 
And many States use this notice provi- 
sion as a means of detecting fraudulent 
registrations. The State does it. Fed- 
eral criminal penalties would apply to 
any person who knowingly and will- 
fully engages in fraudulent conduct. 

I think we have fraud protection in 
the bill that is adequate. Then we 
allow the States to make their own 
judgment as to how much further they 
would like to go, and the conditions of 
acceptance of an application. 

So, Mr. President, I will have to op- 
pose this amendment, and hope that 
my colleagues will follow suit. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I ask 
my distinguished colleague from Ken- 
tucky if he would be willing to respond 
to a question. 

Mr. FORD. If it is not too tough. 

Mr. SPECTER. If you know, you 
know; if you do not know, you do not 
know. I do not ask tough questions. 

Mr. FORD. I am sorry. I forgot that. 

Mr. SPECTER. My question relates 
to what subsidy is in existence gen- 
erally for bulk mail. 

Mr. FORD. I am not sure of the 
amount. But it is better than half and 
probably about a third. It comes from 
revenue foregone. It comes out of the 
pool. 

Mr. SPECTER. So how much would 
that be? If you say that bulk mail was 
9 cents a letter, would it be about a 10- 
cent subsidy? 

Mr. FORD. Twenty cents. 

Mr. SPECTER. 20 cent subsidy? 
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Mr. FORD. Yes. 

Mr. SPECTER. I ask that question 
because when you deal with a 20 cent 
subsidy, if that is correct—and I ask 
the distinguished chairman of the 
Rules Committee because he deals with 
this—I know there is a subsidy. I be- 
lieve the bill provides for a subsidy. 

Mr. FORD. That is correct. 

Mr. SPECTER. But if you take a 20 
cent subsidy, say the bulk mail costs 9 
cents, that is precisely the cost of first 
class mail. Right now there is a charge 
of 9 cents and there is a 20 cent sub- 
sidy. What this Senator is asking for is 
first-class mail which would cost 29 
cents. So that is a question of who is 
paying for it. It is costing 29 cents to 
deliver that letter, however you cat- 
egorize it, bulk or first class. 

When the Senator from Kentucky 
says it imposes a duty on the Postal 
Service, I believe that is his conten- 
tion. That really is a very minimal 
duty. All you are saying is Send it 
back to the State agency.“ When the 
Senator from Kentucky recites the five 
safeguards, and if you analyze them be- 
yond simply deciding them, they do 
not amount to much when the Senator 
from Kentucky says that a State may 
require a personal appearance. You 
hardly need a Federal statute to say 
what the State may do. The State 
could do that without this bill by say- 
ing that the State may require a per- 
sonal appearance. It has some signifi- 
cance if the statute said a State 
»must' require a personal appearance. 
They can do it without this provision. 

When you talk about the attestation 
clause and the signature calling for a 
penalty of perjury, you talk about Fed- 
eral penalties for fraudulent practices. 
That all boils down to one remedy of 
taking action against somebody who 
makes a false statement. But that is 
not a very effective remedy. It is not 
realistic for the district attorney of the 
State to go out and track down all of 
these people who may have registered 
fraudulently and bring a criminal pros- 
ecution. I know because that was my 
business for more than a decade. 

When you talk about the applicant 
being given notice, that is not a safe- 
guard at all. The amendment which I 
have offered would provide a safeguard. 
You have to send it back to the State. 

When the Senator from Kentucky 
says that the bill allows the States to 
develop their own procedures for deal- 
ing with fraud, if the point is to allow 
the States to develop their own proce- 
dures, then why not allow the States to 
make their own decision as to how 
somebody is going to be registered? 

I agree with the thrust of the bill 
that it is appropriate for the Federal 
Government in regard to voting rights 
to say to the States that they ought to 
broaden the opportunity for registra- 
tion. But, by the same token, it is an 
appropriate thing for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to say the States and not 
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leave it as a matter of States rights. It 
is similarly appropriate for the Federal 
Government to say, Take a reason- 
able safeguard against fraud.“ So it is 
hardly an argument of any weight, at 
least as I see it, to say we ought to 
allow the States to develop their own 
practices, when the very basis of this 
legislation is to reject that concept and 
to have the Federal Government come 
in and say what the States ought to be 
doing. 

When the Senator from Kentucky 
said he is accused of being partisan, he 
is not being accused of being partisan 
by this Senator. When the Senator 
points out the party line votes, he will 
find that this Senator has crossed 
party lines on a number of occasions in 
trying to move this legislation along 
rejected some of the amendments 
which were offered today. I voted to 
table two of the three amendments 
which were voted on earlier this after- 
noon. So I am a little bit disappointed 
that, when there is a request for a 
minimal change of this sort, it be so 
summarily rejected for what I fail to 
see as a logical reason. The cost factor 
disappears when you add the bulk mail 
cost of the subsidy, so there is no cost 
factor. Talking about allowing the 
States to develop their own practices 
does not make any sense in the context 
of a bill which is directed to the con- 
trary of that proposition. 

The safeguards realistically are non- 
existent, unless you are going to have 
an investigation on each one of these 
matters, which is a practical impos- 
sibility, given the occupation and busi- 
ness of district attorneys and prosecut- 
ing attorneys going after major 
crimes—robbery, burglary, rape, and 
other serious offenses. So here you 
have some way of getting a return re- 
ceipt as a minimal safeguard. If you be- 
lieve that the Postal Service is not any 
good at delivering the letter, then they 
are probably not any good at sending it 
back to the State either. But I believe 
that unfairly and inaccurately states 
the caliber of our Postal Service. I 
think the Postal Service can make the 
delivery. I think the Postal Service can 
return it to the State. 

I think it is fair to say that the qual- 
ification for registering to vote does 
not depend on mail delivery, as the 
Senator from Kentucky says. Not at 
all. The criterion is receipt by a reg- 
istration applicant who lives at a given 
address. This is a minimal verification. 
I hope that somebody who is inclined 
to support the motion to table would 
take a look at this one, because the 
merits cry out for adding this amend- 
ment to the bill. 

I yield the floor with the inquiry of 
how much time I have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 2 minutes, 39 seconds remain- 
ing. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, how much 
time do I have? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky has 9 minutes, 17 
seconds remaining. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania always makes 
good points, but it is my judgment that 
we have laid out the fraud protections 
that are adequate. We are not imposing 
the additional 20 cents per letter on the 
local effort. We do not pay it. The 
Postal Service, under our bill, just 
sends it out as third-class mail at the 
same cost as a nonprofit organization 
about 9 cents per piece. 

Mr. President, I have no additional 
arguments, except that we want to 
leave it up to the States and do not 
want to cost them any more money. 
We have five distinct fraud protection 
items in the bill. We sought to develop 
standards while at the same time per- 
mitting the States flexibility to de- 
velop procedures that meet their con- 
cerns based on their experiences. So I 
am ready to yield back my time if the 
Senator from Pennsylvania is ready to 
yield back his time. 

Mr. SPECTER. I will yield back time 
after another brief colloquy, if I may 
have it. I am at a loss to understand 
why there is any additional cost in a 
first-class mailing, which cost 29 cents. 

Mr. FORD. Let me just say to the 
Senator, we do not pay the post office. 
They just accept it as third-class mail 
under S. 250. If you require them to 
send it out first class, local registrars 
would be required to pay the 29 cents 
postage. The Senator is increasing the 
cost on local people and on State peo- 
ple. I am trying to prevent that. You 
are actually adding the 20 cents at the 
local level and not at the Federal level. 
We are giving them automatically the 
lower rate provided to nonprofit orga- 
nizations under this law. S. 250 does 
not give them 29 cents. The Postal 
Service just mails these based on the 
categories they now have. I guess we 
could mandate that they return it 
under this, but we would find that a 48- 
hour delay or 2-week delay, whatever 
they do to you once in a while, would 
be imposed. 

Under the Senator’s amendment, you 
are adding about 20 cents a letter, to 
the cost paid by local and State gov- 
ernments. The subsidy provided to non- 
profit organizations is about one-half 
of the difference between third-class 
rate, and the lower rate they pay. 

Mr. SPECTER. I understand the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. He is saying there 
is a subsidy by virtue of the fact that 
there is revenue lost, from what the 
Senator said. So in each letter that 
goes bulk, there is revenue lost to the 
Federal Government of 20 cents. May I 
inquire if I am correct about that? 

Mr. FORD. Very simply, under the 
Senator’s amendment, local and State 
governments would have to pay the full 
first-class rate—29 cents. Under S. 250, 
they would only have to pay about 9 
cents. 
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Mr. SPECTER. My point is that we 
have already developed on the record 
that there is 20 cents revenue forgone 
from the Federal Government as a sub- 
sidy. So would the Senator from Ken- 
tucky accept the amendment if we pro- 
vided that the first-class mail would 
cost 9 cents, which is, in effect, what 
we are doing at the present time? 

Mr. FORD. I cannot agree to that, be- 
cause we are giving them the benefit of 
the Federal subsidy for third-class mail 
provided to nonprofit organizations. A 
first-class mail subsidy is not provided 
to nonprofit groups, and once you open 
that door, other groups will also want 
it. I think that would be wrong. I do 
not see anything wrong with what we 
are doing. That is where you and I dis- 
agree. The Senator is trying to say to 
me now that the bill should give first- 
class for 9 cents. I am just not in a po- 
sition to accept that proposal. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that the Senator from Ken- 
tucky is not in a position to accept the 
amendment. He is not supposed to ac- 
cept it. What I am simply trying to de- 
velop here is that there is no sub- 
stantive basis for his argument on cost. 
It costs 29 cents to deliver that piece of 
mail. You can pay 29 cents or 9 cents 
bulk mail, a 20-cent subsidy by the 
Federal Government. I think this col- 
loquy has demonstrated that the busi- 
ness of additional cost is vacuous, and 
will not hold. 

And there is no real reason why this 
amendment ought not be either accept- 
ed, if not adopted. 

I yield the floor with the inquiry of 
how much time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania has 2 minutes 
and 29 seconds remaining, and the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky has 3 minutes and 
49 seconds. 

Who seeks recognition? 

Mr. FORD. I am ready to yield back 
my time if the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania is ready to yield back his. 

Mr. SPECTER. I think that is one 
thing the Senator from Kentucky and I 
agree on. 

Mr. FORD. Will the Senator allow me 
to make a motion to table his amend- 
ment? 

Mr. SPECTER. Now? 

Mr. FORD. We can wait until a little 
later or do it now. 

Mr. SPECTER. It is just a matter of 
when. I do not object. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I move to 
table the amendment of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania and ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the vote in relation 
to the Specter amendment occur upon 
the disposition of the Simpson amend- 
ment; that the votes previously set 
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aside occur starting immediately; and 
that the first vote in the series be 15 
minutes and each succeeding vote be 10 
minutes in length. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1829 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky to lay on the table 
the amendment numbered 1829 of the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. NICKLES]. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

Mr. FORD. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. BENTSEN], the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. BINGA- 
MAN], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIXON], and the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. HARKIN] are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
DASCHLE). Are there any other Sen- 
ators in the Chamber desiring to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 55, 
nays 41, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. M Leg.] 


YEAS—55 
Adams Glenn Mitchell 
Akaka Gore Moynihan 
Baucus Graham Nunn 
Biden Hatfield Packwood 
Bradley Heflin Pell 
Breaux Inouye Pryor 
Bryan Jeffords Reid 
Bumpers Johnston Riegle 
Burdick Kennedy Robb 
Byrd Kerrey Rockefeller 
Conrad Kerry Sarbanes 
Cranston Kohl Sasser 
Daschle Lautenberg Shelby 
DeConcini Simon 
Dodd Levin Wellstone 
Durenberger Lieberman Wirth 
Exon McCain Wofford 
Ford Metzenbaum 
Fowler Mikulski 

NAYS—41 
Bond Gorton Pressler 
Boren Gramm Roth 
Brown Grassley Rudman 
Burns Hatch Sanford 
Chafee Helms Seymour 
Coats Hollings Simpson 
Cochran Kassebaum Smith 
Cohen Kasten Specter 
Craig Lott Stevens 
D'Amato Lugar Symms 
Danforth Mack Thurmond 
Dole McConnell Wallop 
Domenici Murkowski Warner 
Garn Nickles 

NOT VOTING—4 

Bentsen Dixon 
Bingaman Harkin 


So the motion to lay on the table the 
amendment (No. 1829) was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ma- 
jority leader is recognized. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, may I 
have the attention of the Senate, 
please. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President and 
Members of the Senate, there are 3 
votes remaining. By a prior agreement 
they will be limited to 10 minutes. It is 
an imposition on other Senators for 
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any Senator not to be present and vot- 
ing during the 10-minute period. These 
votes will complete action this evening 
and I encourage my colleagues to re- 
main in and around the Senate floor so 
that we do not have the problem of 95 
Senators waiting for 1 Senator who 
walked off somewhere else and incon- 
venienced everyone. This will complete 
action today. 

After these votes occur there will be 
no further votes this evening. There 
will be a vote on final passage at 10 
a.m. in the morning. I implore my col- 
leagues to demonstrate some courtesy 
to their colleagues by remaining so we 
can complete action on these votes 
promptly. 

AMENDMENT NO, 1830 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion to lay on the 
table the amendment (No. 1830) offered 
by the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
GRAMM). The yeas and nays have been 
ordered. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. FORD. I announced that the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. BENTSEN], the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. BINGA- 
MAN], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIXON), and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HARKIN] are necessarily absent. 

The result was announced, yeas 57, 
nays 39, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 95 Leg.] 


YEAS—57 
Adams Ford Mikulski 
Akaka Fowler Mitchell 
Baucus Glenn Moynihan 
Biden Gore Nunn 
Boren Graham Packwood 
Bradley Hatfield Pell 
Breaux Heflin Pryor 
Bryan Inouye Reid 
Bumpers Jeffords Riegle 
Burdick Johnston Robb 
Byrd Kennedy Rockefeller 
Chafee Kerrey Sanford 
Conrad Kerry Sarbanes 
Cranston Kohl Sasser 
Daschle Lautenberg Simon 
DeConcini Specter 
Dodd Levin Wellstone 
Durenberger Lieberman Wirth 
Exon Metzenbaum Wofford 
NAYS—39 

Bond Gramm Nickles 
Brown Grassley Pressler 
Burns Hatch Roth 
Coats Helms Rudman 
Cochran Hollings Seymour 
Cohen Kassebaum Shelby 
Craig Kasten Simpson 
D'Amato Lott Smith 
Danforth Lugar Stevens 
Dole Mack Symms 
Domenici McCain Thurmond 

McConnell Wallop 
Gorton Murkowski Warner 

NOT VOTING—4 

Bentsen Dixon 
Bingaman Harkin 


So the motion to lay on the table the 
amendment (No 1830) was agreed to. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the mo- 
tion was agreed to. 

Mr. EXON. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 
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The motion to lay on the table was 

agreed to. 
AMENDMENT NO. 1831 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion to table amendment No. 1831 of- 
fered by the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. SIMPSON]. The yeas and nays have 
been ordered. The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. FORD. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. BENTSEN], the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. BINGA- 
MAN], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIXON], and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HARKIN], are necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 54, 
nays 42, as follows: 

{Rollcall Vote No. 96 Leg.] 


YEAS—H 
Adams Fowler Mitchell 
Akaka Glenn Moynihan 
Baucus Gore Nunn 
Biden Graham Packwood 
Boren Hatfield Pell 
Bradley Heflin Reid 
Breaux Inouye Riegle 
Bryan Jeffords Robb 
Burdick Johnston Rockefeller 
Byrd Kennedy Sanford 
Conrad Kerrey Sarbanes 
Cranston Kerry Sasser 
Daschle Lautenberg Shelby 
DeConcini Leahy Simon 
Dodd Levin Specter 
Durenberger Lieberman Wellstone 
Exon McCain Wirth 
Ford Metzenbaum Wofford 
NAYS—42 

Bond Gorton Murkowski 
Brown Gramm Nickles 
Bumpers Grassley Pressler 
Burns Hatch Pryor 
Chafee Helms Roth 
Coats Hollings Rudman 
Cochran Kassebaum Seymour 
Cohen Kasten Simpson 
Craig Kohl Smith 
D'Amato Lott Stevens 
Danforth Lugar Symms 
Dole Mack Thurmond 
Domenici McConnell Wallop 

Mikulski Warner 

NOT VOTING—4 

Bentsen Dixon 
Bingaman Harkin 


So the motion to lay on the table 
amendment (No. 1831) was agreed to. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the motion to table was agreed to. 

Mr. FORD. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to table was agreed to. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the vote on 
final passage on S. 250 now set for 10 
a.m. tomorrow morning be set at 11 
a.m. tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that following the 
conclusion of the vote on final passage 
of S. 250 at 11 a.m. tomorrow morning, 
the Senate proceed to the consider- 
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ation en bloc of Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 120, and Senate Resolution 
298, submitted earlier today by Senator 
BYRD and others, both of which relate 
to declaring an article of amendment 
to be the 27th amendment to the U.S. 
Constitution; that no amendments be 
in order to either of these resolutions; 
that there be no further time for de- 
bate; and that there be no intervening 
action or debate prior to the vote on 
adoption of these two resolutions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be in order 
to ask for the yeas and nays on this 
vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Senators then 
should be aware that at 11 a.m. tomor- 
row there will be back-to-back votes on 
the final passage of the pending bill, 
and on the resolutions relating to the 
27th amendment to U.S. Constitution. 

I yield the floor. 


NATIONAL VOTER REGISTRATION 
ACT 


The Senate continued with the con- 

sideration of the bill. 
AMENDMENT NO. 1833 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question occurs on the motion to table 
amendment No. 1833 offered by the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. SPECTER]. 
On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. FORD. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. BENTSEN], the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. BINGA- 
MAN], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIXON], and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HARKIN], are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber 
who desire to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 56, 
nays 40, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 97 Leg.] 


YEAS—56 
Adams Dodd Kerry 
Akaka Durenberger Kohl 
Baucus Exon Lautenberg 
Biden Ford Leahy 
Boren Fowler Levin 
Bradley Glenn Lieberman 
Breaux Gore Metzenbaum 
Bryan Graham Mikulski 
Bumpers Hatfield Mitchell 
Burdick Heflin Moynihan 
Byrd Inouye Nunn 
Conrad Jeffords Packwood 
Cranston Johnston Pell 
Daschle Kennedy Pryor 
DeConcini Kerrey Reid 


Riegle Sarbanes Wellstone 
Robb Sasser Wirth 
Rockefeller Shelby Wofford 
Sanford Simon 
NAYS—40 

Bond Gramm Pressler 
Brown Grassley Roth 
Burns Hatch Rudman 
Chafee Helms Seymour 
Coats Hollings Simpson 
Cochran Kassebaum Smith 
Cohen Kasten Specter 
Craig Lott Stevens 
D'Amato Lugar Symms 
Danforth Mack Thurmond 
Dole McCain Wallop 
Domenici McConnell Warner 
Garn Murkowski 
Gorton Nickles 

NOT VOTING—4 
Bentsen Dixon 
Bingaman Harkin 


So the motion to lay on the table the 
amendment (No. 1833) was agreed to. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote. 

Mr. COHEN. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


IN SUPPORT OF VOTER 
REGISTRATION REFORM 


è Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, many 
American citizens have lost faith in 
our political system. They have tuned 
out of this year’s campaign and will 
probably not vote in the fall. 

It is a sad commentary on our sys- 
tem of Government when about half of 
our eligible voters fail to exercise that 
precious right. It weakens our democ- 
racy when large numbers of people 
leave the crucial choices to others. 

We can take a step forward today, 
Mr. President, by approving S. 250. We 
can make it a bit easier for the two out 
of five Americans who are eligible to 
vote but are not registered. We can 
give millions of disenfranchised citi- 
zens a chance to be heard and counted. 

This is a reasonable proposal, not a 
radical one. More than half the States 
already have voter registration by 
mail. At least 26 States provide reg- 
istration materials when people apply 
for new or renewal driver’s licenses. 
The costs have been nominal and the 
problems negligible. 

The experience of Texas and other 
States has convinced me that we 
should expand this ease of access to 
voting booths nationwide. 

The State of Texas adopted registra- 
tion by mail in 1975. In the first 2 
years, the number of registered voters 
surged by 20 percent. In subsequent 
years, Texas broadened opportunities 
to register at State agency offices. 
Today, you can get a postage-paid 
voter registration card at the local 7 
Eleven or Wal-Mart. 

At the start, of course, there were 
concerns about fraud and abuse. But 
the facts from two decades’ experience 
prove the critics wrong. There are in- 
stances of improper registration, as 
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there are with in-person registration, 
but I am advised that the Texas Sec- 
retary of State's office has found far 
more fraud in absentee voting by mail 
than in registration by mail. 

To deal with the possibility of abuse, 
this bill makes it a Federal criminal 
offense to procure or submit false reg- 
istrations or to procure, cast, or tab- 
ulate fraudulent ballots. Violators 
would face up to 5 years in prison. 
Surely that tough penalty would help 
deter abuse. 

I understand that some groups are 
concerned about the cost of imple- 
menting these reforms at the State and 
local level. Frankly, I think that a lot 
of the cost estimates are inflated— 
worst-case analyses, as if a full-time 
voter registrar were given a desk in 
every library or every State or county 
office open to the public. That isn’t re- 
quired and wouldn't occur. In the State 
of Texas, you don’t have to deal with a 
government bureaucrat because you 
can pick up the form at a neighborhood 
store. In addition, a nonprofit State- 
run corporation receives contributions 
from businesses to pay for printing 
costs and public service announce- 
ments to spur registration. 

Mr. President, voting is not the high- 
est priority for most people except 
maybe a couple of times every year or 
two. Often people discover only when 
they go to vote that they are not cur- 
rently registered. Maybe their names 
were purged when they missed voting 
last time. Maybe they moved but never 
got around to reregistering because 
they were running between two dif- 
ferent jobs. Maybe they didn’t want to 
wait in line in the crush just before the 
big primary. 

There are many reasons why little 
things can get in the way of registering 
and voting. This bill would help to re- 
move some of the small impediments 
that can have large consequences on 
public participation in the electoral 
process. Similar procedures work al- 
ready in Texas, and they would help 
nationwide.e 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I rise 
as a cosponsor to support S. 250, the 
National Voter Registration Act of 
1991. 

The political process holds the key to 
empowerment in this country. Voter 
registration and active participation 
remain the critical link. The history of 
American democracy is a history of 
broadening the vote: When the Con- 
stitution was adopted, the only Ameri- 
cans who had the vote were white 
males with property. In the 1830's, it, 
was extended to white males without 
property and in the 1860’s to black 
males. It was not until the 1920’s that 
the franchise was extended to women. 
In 1965, the Voting Rights Act was 
passed to protect the right to vote 
which had been illegally withheld from 
blacks in the South for generations, 
and in 1971, the right to vote was ex- 
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tended to those 18 years of age or older. 
The latest attempt at strengthening 
our democracy is in the tradition of 
those farsighted efforts. 

Mr. President, we are a representa- 
tive democracy. Every Member of this 
body holds his or her position because 
the citizens of his State put him in of- 
fice. In turn, we represent the constitu- 
ents of our States. But if only 36 per- 
cent of voting-aged Americans voted in 
the congressional elections of 1990, who 
are we representing? If we truly are a 
government of the people and by the 
people, shouldn't we aim for 100-per- 
cent participation? As lawmakers, it is 
our duty to do what we can to 
strengthen our democracy. 

Barely half of all eligible voters par- 
ticipated in the 1988 Presidential elec- 
tion—the lowest rate in the last 64 
years. This phenomenon can be ad- 
dressed by changing our outmoded reg- 
istration process. The process makes 
voting a painful task rather than a 
natural right. Voters no longer see it 
as an opportunity to opine within the 
system. Instead, they view the com- 
plexity of the system as a reason to 
stay out. 

Simply stated, those who register 
vote. In the 1988 elections, 86 percent of 
those who registered voted. However, if 
40 percent of the voting-aged popu- 
lation woke up on election day and 
wanted to vote, they could not vote be- 
cause they are not registered. In a 1990 
study, the GAO recognized that dif- 
ficulties involved in registration have 
affected voter turnout, suggesting that 
Congress consider making registration 
more convenient and accessible. 

Difficulties in voter registration 
abound, Mr. President. The Board of 
Elections in some municipalities select 
registration deputies and decide when 
and where registration sites will be lo- 
cated. This can limit access to a wide 
variety of people. Registrar deputiza- 
tion can be a broad-scale voting im- 
pediment. While some Board of Elec- 
tions accept most volunteer deputies, 
others make the process a taxing one 
by requiring extensive training, swear- 
ins, and complicated applications. De- 
pending on the Board of Election's ori- 
teria, this process can be highly subjec- 
tive. 

States with minimal registration 
qualifications have high voting turn- 
outs. For example, Minnesota allows 
citizens to register the day they vote— 
same day registration. Minnesota has 
the highest voter participation rate in 
the country: 66 percent. Conversely, 
Arizona law mandates that a voter 
must register 50 days before an elec- 
tion. Arizona’s voter turnout in the 
last Presidential election was an em- 
barrassing 45 percent. 

This country places a premium on 
mobility as a form of freedom and op- 
portunity. A University of Michigan 
study shows that one-third of all adults 
have not lived in the same address for 
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more than 2 years. When people move, 
voter registration is not placed on the 
top of their priority list. Often a citi- 
zen's name is purged or removed from a 
voter registration list if he or she has 
not voted within 4 years. Likewise, 
some States do not even have mail-in 
registration. College students whose 
home State is Florida, for example, 
cannot mail in their voter registration 
form. Should going away to college 
preclude the possibility of having a po- 
litical voice or casting a vote? 

Finally, if poverty was not enough, 
there exist registration procedures and 
practices which prevent the poor from 
voting. Impediments such as opening 
registration sites only during regular 
work hours or making registration 
sites inaccessible by public transpor- 
tation leave a large segment of our so- 
ciety without representation. Have we 
forgotten those who earn an hourly 
wage? Have we forgotten those who do 
not have access to a car? 

S. 250 addresses all of the problems I 
just listed and establishes a clear, uni- 
form registration process. Every citi- 
zen who renews or changes his address 
on a drivers license will also have the 
option of registering to vote. This reg- 
isters and enfranchises 90 percent of 
our voting-age population. 

This bill also provides for voter reg- 
istration at other government agen- 
cies, such as welfare, unemployment 
and vocational rehabilitation offices. 
For disabled citizens or low-income 
citizens who are less likely to have 
driver’s licenses, agency registration is 
an important vehicle for political 
empowerment. S. 250 also provides for 
mail-in registration which will allow 
students and other citizens unable to 
reach a registration site to vote. 

Opponents of this bill base their ar- 
guments on three issues: fraud, ineffec- 
tiveness, and cost. In May 1991, the 
Congressional Budget Office estimated 
that the cost of implementing this leg- 
islation at $20 to $25 million nation- 
wide for each of the first 5 years. This 
is a small sum when compared to the 
benefit derived from providing citizens 
with the most basic element of democ- 
racy, the ballot. 

To address the cries of fraud and inef- 
fectiveness, we must look and learn 
from example. To date, 25 States and 
the District of Columbia have motor 
voter registration. Not one has experi- 
enced significant fraud. Not one pro- 
gram has proven ineffective. In my own 
State of New Jersey, voter registration 
has increased with the enactment of 
motor-voter and agency-based registra- 
tion. 

Mr. President, it is our duty as law- 
makers to respond expeditiously to a 
system which discourages voters from 
participating in the democratic proc- 
ess. Through the ballot, an active citi- 
zenry can voice change peacefully and 
not feel that the path of change re- 
quires violence. In the wake of the re- 
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cent riots in Los Angeles, we should all 
respect how important it is to make 
people believe that they have a stake 
in their society. I agree with many of 
my colleagues that Americans must 
also be educated on the benefits of de- 
mocracy. Perhaps if we made election 
day a national holiday or instituted 
universal, same-day registration, more 
Americans would come to appreciate 
and use the special power they have. 
But S. 250, the National Voter Reg- 
istration Act, is a good step in that di- 
rection. It promotes empowerment, 
eliminates obstacles to the registration 
process, and secures us all the basis for 
a sustainable democracy. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I urge the 
adoption of the committee ‘substitute, 
as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute, as amended. 

The committee amendment, 
amended, was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask for 
yeas and nays on final passage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second. 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


as 


MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that we go into morning 
business with Senators permitted to 
speak therein. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Arkansas is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I 
thank you very much for recognizing 
me. I am going to speak for 10 or 15 
minutes, but I am willing to allow my 
friend from Arizona to go first with the 
understanding that I be recognized 
when he is finished. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senator from Arizona 
be granted 5 minutes and after that we 
come back to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Arkansas for 
letting me proceed here particularly 
when I know the subject matter he is 
going to speak on is his favorite sub- 
ject matter, the hard rock mine. I ap- 
preciate it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arizona is recognized. 

Mr. DECONCINI. I thank the Chair. 

(The remarks of Mr. DECONCINI per- 
taining to the submission of Senate 
Resolution 300 are located in today’s 
RECORD under “Submission of Concur- 
rent and Senate Resolutions.’’) 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the unanimous-consent agreement, the 
Senator from Arkansas is now recog- 
nized. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I 
thank you very much. 


REFORMATION OF 1872 MINING 
LAW 


Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I am 
not going to repeat many of the argu- 
ments I have made on this floor many 
times on how desperately the 1872 min- 
ing law of this country needs to be re- 
formed, but just review the bidding. 

Let me start off by saying everybody 
knows that the people of this country 
are very angry. I personally believe 
that they have a right to be angry but 
sometimes I think they may be angry 
about the wrong things. 

They ought to be angry because poli- 
ticians have a tendency to tell them 
what they want to hear, and the reason 
they tell them that is because they do 
not trust them with the truth. 

But, Mr. President, in my opinion, 
the people of this country are not 
angry about this unbelievably out- 
rageous legislation passed and signed 
by Ulysses Grant and which is still on 
the books and which is probably the 
most outrageous rape and pillage of the 
Federal lands ever in the history of the 
United States and maybe even the 
world. And the reason they are not 
angry about this is because they do not 
know about it. 

Mr. President, I have fought this 
lonely battle now for about 4 or 5 
years. Two years ago I lost a small por- 
tion of this battle by 2 votes, 48 to 50, 
after a very spirited, prolonged debate. 

I dare say there were perhaps 15 
Western Senators who spoke against 
my proposal, and Iam not—do not mis- 
understand me—complaining, but it 
was just one of those issues my father 
used to say: everybody's business is 
nobody's business.“ Not one single Sen- 
ator, other than myself, has ever taken 
the floor of the Senate to speak in op- 
position to what is going on in this 
country. So I will summarize it, and I 
will not be very long. 

Right now, anybody in this Chamber, 
indeed any American citizen, can go to 
the Western part of the United States— 
it does not necessarily have to be in 
the West—and stake a mining claim, 
put up four stakes, 20 acres, and it is 
yours for all intents and purposes. As 
long as you annually certify to the Bu- 
reau of Land Management that you are 
trying to find marketable hard rock 
minerals on that 20-acre tract, you do 
not have to touch it, you do not even 
have to put a spade in it. All you have 
to do is certify that you spent $100 in 
time or money trying to develop the 
claim. 

Mr. President, there are 1,200,000 
claims pending in the country right 
now—1,200,000 claims. And every year 
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these claimants just certify to the 
BLM that they put $100 worth of effort 
in that claim and it is theirs for an- 
other year. 

Now, Mr. President, you nor I nor 
any other American citizen is limited 
to 20 acres for a claim. You can file as 
many 20-acre claims as you want. If 
you file 25 of them, you have 500 acres 
in your name. 

Mr. President, somebody who owns a 
mining claim, if they can convince the 
Bureau of Land Management that it 
has commercially producible minerals, 
can then apply for what is called a pat- 
ent. Most people would call it a deed. 
And this is the most incredible part of 
this whole process. If you have 500 
acres of land and you convince the 
BLM that you have commercially min- 
able minerals, you can literally de- 
mand a deed to that 500 acres for $2.50, 
or the princely sum of $1,250. There are 
some claims that you have to pay $5 
for, so it is conceivable that somebody 
would have to pay $2,500 for a 500-acre 
claim. 

But, Mr. President, we have given 
away Federal lands since 1872 for $2.50 
an acre, lands the size of the State of 
Connecticut. That is small potatoes, 
compared to what I am about to get to. 
Once the Bureau of Land Management 
gives a claimholder a deed to his claim, 
they never check it again. So what 
happens to it? Anything can happen to 
it. The GAO did a study of this and 
found that one person in Colorado 
bought 160 acres for $2.50 an acre and 
within weeks sold off 40 acres for some- 
thing like $13,000 an acre to a devel- 
oper. These claims are also sold for ski 
slopes and used for summer homes. And 
in some instances, claimants actually 
mine the land. 

But BLM does not care what they do 
with it. They do not care whether they 
mine it or whether they sell it or what. 
Three or 4 years ago, a family got a 
deed to about 1,700 acres of land on the 
Oregon national seashore. I think they 
paid $2.50 an acre for it. Incidentally, 
the commercially minable mineral was 
sand. But it was supposed to be some 
kind of special sand. When it was dis- 
covered that this was in the Oregon na- 
tional seashore, and the environ- 
mentalists and conservationists began 
to raise cain about it, the Bureau of 
Land Management started negotiating 
for the land back. Do you know what 
the family wanted for what they just 
paid about $11,000? Do you know what 
they wanted for it back? They wanted 
$11 million, and they are still negotiat- 


ing. 

The State of Nevada produces about 3 
billion dollars’ worth of gold every 
year off lands that have been given 
away by the Federal Government. 
Would you like to take a guess as to 
what the royalties on that 3 billion dol- 
lars’ worth of gold is to the U.S. Treas- 
ury? You guessed it—zip—zero—not a 
dime. 
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Would you like to know, Mr. Presi- 
dent, what cleaning up just 50 
Superfund sites left by these mining 
companies, who often are not even re- 
quired to put up a bond, who walk off, 
leave an unmitigated environmental 
disaster—would you like to know what 
it is going to cost the taxpayers of this 
country to clean up those 50 Superfund 
sites? Somewhere between $7.5 and $50 
billion. 

Would you like to know who owns 
these mines? For example, in Nevada, 
$3 billion worth of gold being mined on 
lands that the United States sold to 
mining companies for $2.50 an acre, 3 
billion dollars’ worth, and 50 percent of 
it goes to British-owned mining compa- 
nies. One mine in this country, in Ne- 
vada—Newmont, produces $650 million 
worth of gold a year. And Sir James 
Goldsmith owns 49 percent of that 
mine. You tell me what other country 
on Earth would allow such a bizarre re- 
sult? 

Mr. President, the reason I really 
came over here this evening to speak 
about this is because we have another 
unmitigated disaster. It may be too 
late to do anything about it. 

Mr. President, 2 years ago I lost on 
this issue by two votes. Last year I lost 
by 1 vote. But 2 years ago, when I lost 
the vote by two votes, the Stillwater 
Mining Co., in Montana, which is 
owned jointly by the Manville Corp. 
and Chevron Resources—4 days after 
that vote, they applied for 25 patents 
on 2,036 acres of land at $5 per acre. 
They will pay $10,180 for the land, 
$21,050 for processing mineral surveys, 
and $5,250 to reimburse BLM for its pa- 
perwork. 

So, Mr. President, Stillwater Mining 
Co. will pay a total of $20 an acre for 
the 2,036 acres. And that 2,036 acres has 
lying underneath it, $32 billion worth 
of platinum and palladium. And they 
will be able to mine, at today’s prices 
anyway, $32 billion worth of palladium 
and platinum under lands that they 
paid $20 an acre for. That will cash out 
at $20 million an acre, and the U.S. 
Government will not get 1 red cent in 
royalty. 

It is just so incredible I cannot be- 
lieve it. I cannot believe that we allow 
people to demand a deed for Federal 
lands for $2.50 an acre, get a deed to it, 
and do whatever they want to with it. 
They mine it oftentimes without even 
putting up reclamation bonds. They 
are not required in many instances to 
reclaim the land. And we have any- 
where from $7.5 to $50 billion worth of 
cleanup expenses to prove that. And 
they mine $4 billion worth of minerals 
a year off this land and do not pay 1 red 
cent for it and walk off and leave that 
unmitigated ecological disaster for the 
taxpayers of this country to pick up. 
And nobody cares. 

I care. I would not be over here at 
this hour of the evening talking about 
it if I did not care. 
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But, going back from whence I came, 
if the people across the country ever 
really begin to catch onto this pillage 
that goes on unabated and that, seem- 
ingly, is impossible to stop, I think 
they would just go berserk, and cor- 
rectly so. And when they see things 
like that, and you hear all the news- 
papers reporting it—at least the polls 
show—they will ask what are those 
guys doing up there? And you add this 
on top of their feelings about a whole 
host of other things? 

Mr. President, I am going to have an- 
other go at the 1872 mining law this 
year. We hope to mark this up in the 
Energy Committee soon. If we do not 
succeed there, we will go through the 
appropriations process, as we did last 
year. But if I lose again this year—I 
lost by one vote last year, two votes 
the year before—surely we will be able 
to prevail on at least a part of this 
year. But if we do not, I will be back at 
the same old stand next year. 

One of these days the people of the 
country are going to catch on to what 
is going on with Federal lands and how 
they are being suckered. You talk 
about the S&L bailout. You think 
about the S&L bailout compared to $7.5 
to $50 billion just to clean up the mess. 

One final note, Mr. President, about 
the Newmont Mining Co., that I men- 
tioned a moment ago that is 49 percent 
owned by Sir James Goldsmith. They 
are taking, alone, about $670 million 
worth of gold a year out of Nevada, but 
when that same mining company mines 
gold on private lands—you guessed it, 
they pay 12-percent royalties on every 
ounce of gold they take off private land 
and swear that if they have to pay the 
U.S. Government a 5-percent royalty, 
they will all go broke. 

If enough Senators keep buying into 
that every year, we cannot get it 
stopped. Do you know what this re- 
minds me of? It reminds me of Lucy 
holding the ball for Charlie Brown 
every fall, swearing she is going to hold 
it for him this time. Every year we 
hear bogus claims, arguments about all 
the people who are going to be laid off. 

Mr. President, in Arizona right now 
there are 11,000 copper miners. In 1980, 
there were 23,000 copper miners in Ari- 
zona, and the cost of producing copper 
in Arizona in that same period of time 
has gone from $1 to 60 cents. So be- 
cause of technology, workers are losing 
their jobs anyway. But this is one time 
that as sensitive as I am to the econ- 
omy and jobs and the plight of people 
who do not have jobs, we cannot, in 
good conscience, allow this operation 
to continue another day. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


RECOGNITION OF JANNET 
CARMICHAEL 


Mr. REID. Mr. President, I am de- 
lighted to recognize the installation 
early next month of Jannet M. Car- 
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michael as president of the American 
Society of Hospital Pharmacists as the 
society’s 49th annual meeting in Wash- 
ington, DC. Her presidency is a source 
of great pride to her fellow Nevadans 
because of her affiliation with two of 
Nevada’s, and America’s, strongest 
medical facilities. 

Ms. Carmichael serves as clinical 
pharmacy coordinator at the Veterans’ 
Administration Medical Center in 
Reno, and is an associate professor at 
the University of Nevada School of 
Medicine. 

The ASHP was founded in 1942 and is 
the professional association represent- 
ing pharmacists in the hospital, home 
care, and managed care settings. With 
more than 25,000 members throughout 
the 50 States, the society has extensive 
publishing, educational, and accredita- 
tion programs benefiting the Nation’s 
health, 

Ms. Carmichael comes to her new po- 
sition with a wealth of experience in 
clinical pharmacy. Active in ASHP, she 
was also a member of the Nevada State 
Board of Pharmacy and the first board 
of directors of the Nevada Society of 
Hospital Pharmacists Association. 

She has an active clinical and edu- 
cational practice with experience on a 
variety of editorial panels. She is the 
author of numerous journal articles on 
clinical pharmacy and therapeutics. 
Ms. Carmichael completed her bach- 
elors of science degree with high dis- 
tinction at the University of Iowa. She 
also received a doctor of pharmacy de- 
gree, magna cum laude, from the Uni- 
versity of the Pacific. Further, Ms. 
Carmichael taught at the University of 
Iowa, where she was an adjunct faculty 
member, and at the University of 
North Carolina. 

Mr. President, I congratulate Ms. 
Carmichael on her new position, and 
look forward to working with her. I 
have every reason to believe that 
ASHP will continue to make its exper- 
tise available to Congress on health 
care issues during her administration. 


A TRIBUTE TO JOAN AND DON 
DIAMOND 


Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I am 
honored to come to the floor to recog- 
nize two individuals who have spent a 
lifetime serving Tucson, AZ. Joan and 
Donald Diamond have worked tire- 
lessly for the past 27 years to make 
Tucson and the State of Arizona a bet- 
ter place to live. 

Their contributions to the develop- 
ment of the community of Tucson in- 
clude the Jewish Community Center, 
an institution which has served Tucson 
for 35 years. The center provides a 
modern and comprehensive facility 
with services for child care, youth, and 
the elderly. These services are not lim- 
ited to the Jewish community but are 
open to all Tucsonians. 

The philanthropy and hard work of 
Joan and Don Diamond was recognized 
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at Diamond Jubilee held in their honor 
on May 16, 1992. And in the true Dia- 
mond tradition, Joan and Don re- 
quested that the proceeds from this 
event benefit children throughout the 
community. In 1991, the Jewish Com- 
munity Center, on a nonsectarian 
basis, awarded scholarships in excess of 
$113,000 to needy youth. These scholar- 
ships have been expanded by the gener- 
osity of Joan and Don who established 
the Diamond Perpetual Scholarship 
Fund. 

Honoring individuals of the caliber of 
Joan and Don is a happy task indeed. 
Their friends created a journal filled 
with expressions of affection and appre- 
ciation which was presented to the Dia- 
monds during the celebration. I feel 
privileged to have been asked to add 
my own expression of gratitude to 
these very special friends. Tucson and 
the State of Arizona have been greatly 
enriched by the generosity and human- 
ity of Joan and Don Diamond. 


CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF 
CONGREGATION B'NAI DAVID 


Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues the anniversary of one of 
Detroit’s oldest religious institutions: 
the centennial celebration of Congrega- 
tion B’nai David, a distinguished and 
devoted assembly of individuals in the 
city of Southfield brought together by 
individuals of learning and piety. 

Founded on May 9, 1892, by 11 Jews of 
Russian origin, Congregation B'nai 
David is the largest traditional Jewish 
congregation in the Detroit area, num- 
bering close to 600 families. It was De- 
troit’s first such congregation and has 
been popularly known as the Russische 
Shul, drawn from the huge wave of 
Jews emigrating from Russia during 
the era of its foundation. 

Its name, Congregation B'nai David, 
was adopted in 1932, when those carry- 
ing on the activities of the congrega- 
tion decided to dissolve its original 
name, Congregation Beth David, and 
reorganize into the present congrega- 
tion. 

Today, the, synagogue of Congrega- 
tion B’nai David, completed in 1966 in 
time for the high holidays, has at- 
tracted nationwide attention and is 
probably one of the most outstanding 
religious edifices in the country. 

In 1966, James Clarkson, then mayor 
of the city of Southfield, in honor of 
the devotion and distinction of the con- 
gregation, proclaimed the dates of De- 
cember 9 to 11 as Congregation B’nai 
David Days. 

On December 7, 1966, the Michigan 
State Senate passed a resolution rec- 
ognizing ‘‘with grateful appreciation 
the significant contributions to the 
Community of Man toward unity, 
peace, and progress’’ by the members of 
Congregation B’nai David. 

In view of the service and guidance 
provided by this congregation to its 
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members, the city of Southfield, and 
its friends everywhere, I congratulate 
Congregation B’nai David on its cen- 
tennial. 


CRISIS IN THE BALKANS 


Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I rise for 
the purpose of calling attention to the 
ongoing tragedy in the Balkans. 

Unlike natural disasters, the tragedy 
unfolding in Bosnia-Hercegovina is 
strictly man made. It is a product of 
hate and aggression on the part pri- 
marily of Serbian leaders, and of timid- 
ity and confusion on the part of inter- 
national observers. It has provided an 
early, and thus far, immensely dis- 
appointing test of world peacekeeping 
capabilities following the conclusion of 
the cold war. It may, moreover, estab- 
lish a dangerous precedent regarding 
the use of force to settle ethnic dis- 
putes unless greater steps to resist Ser- 
bian aggression are taken soon. 

Throughout the past year, Serbian 
President Slobodan Milosevic repeat- 
edly has misled former United States 
Secretary of State Cyrus Vance and 
others engaged in international peace- 
keeping missions to the region. Over 
and over again, the world has been as- 
sured of Serbia’s peaceful desires, of its 
interest in cease fires, and of its benign 
intentions first toward Slovenia, then 
Croatia and now Bosnia-Hercegovina. 
Each time, President Milosevic has 
lied, and each time, innocent civilians 
have died as a result of those lies. It is 
for these reasons that yesterday’s an- 
nouncement of a 21-day truce in Bosnia 
provides little grounds for optimism or 
hope. 

The fact is that President Milosevic 
and Bosnian Serb leader Radovan 
Karadzic have been perpetrating large- 
scale cold-blooded murder in Bosnia- 
Hercegovina and calling it self-defense. 
They have conjured up the myth that 
Bosnian Serbs are being persecuted in 
that Republic and that they are some- 
how defending western civilization 
from a potential tidal wave of Islamic 
fundamentalism. In fact, they are carv- 
ing up the one Republic in former 
Yugoslavia where a real commitment 
to interethnic cooperation had pre- 
viously existed. 

Serbia’s present leaders do not re- 
flect the Serbian people, as a whole, 
nor do they do justice to the legitimate 
concerns raised by Serbians about 
interethnic violence in the past. The 
fact is that President Milosevic and his 
allies have, through their deception 
and aggression, forfeited any claim to 
trust from former friends and adversar- 
ies alike. The international commu- 
nity, including the United States, has a 
responsibility to resist and oppose the 
forces in Belgrade in every way it can. 
After all, the illusion that what hap- 
pens in Sarajevo is irrelevant to what 
happens in the outside world should 
have been shattered 78 years ago. 
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From the beginning, the United 
States reaction to events in Yugoslavia 
has been passive, timid, and ineffec- 
tual. The State Department was slow 
to recognize that Yugoslavia’s breakup 
into separate republics was an inevi- 
table consequence of the end of the 
Communist rule. The administration 
was slow to lend diplomatic support to 
Slovenian and Croatian claims for 
independence. And the United States 
appears now virtually to have given up 
hope for restraining further violence in 
Bosnia-Hercegovina. 

Although I understand the difficul- 
ties involved, I believe there is too 
much at stake for the United States to 
continue its passive role. The humani- 
tarian stakes alone, the simple fact 
that thousands of innocent, peace-lov- 
ing people at risk for no good reason, is 
grounds for addressing this issue loud- 
ly, repeatedly, and at the highest pos- 
sible level. 

Also, we should remember that the 
United States, more than any other 
country, has a stake in a stable and 
peaceful world order. If Serbia emerges 
from the current fighting with all its 
goals achieved, the precedent for future 
Serbias in other countries and other 
contexts will have been set. The United 
States is not all-powerful and we can- 
not police the world; but we remain by 
far the strongest military force on 
Earth and we have a capacity to influ- 
ence international diplomatic and eco- 
nomic policy that is without equal. 
Even barring the possibility of direct 
military intervention, there is a great 
deal we can do. 

First, I urge the President to speak 
out personally on this issue. It is not 
enough for second or third tier officials 
at the State Department to express 
concern about the violence. The level 
of killing and the magnitude of suffer- 
ing have long since reached the point 
where Presidential involvement is ur- 
gently required. 

Second, the President should make 
full use of the United Nations, the 
CSCE, world financial institutions, and 
the international business community 
to put pressure on Serbia to change its 
ways. It is not enough to talk about 
the limitations of economic embargoes; 
the point is to try our best. The United 
Nations can make it plain, through a 
Security Council resolution, that the 
world will never accept, nor allow Ser- 
bia to profit from, the fruits of inter- 
national aggression. The Serbian busi- 
ness community should understand 
that it will never have normal rela- 
tions with the outside world as long as 
the present policies are pursued. And 
Serbian leaders should be warned that 
those who commit war crimes are lia- 
ble to be prosecuted as war criminals, 
and that their official status may pro- 
vide no long-term protection from per- 
sonal accountability and punishment. 

Finally, the President should work 
with the international community to 
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develop a strategy and means for inter- 
national humanitarian intervention in 
Bosnia-Hercegovina. The goal of such 
an intervention should not necessarily 
be to confront Serbian military forces 
or to impose a cease-fire. A less ambi- 
tious, but still important, goal would 
be simply to see that the International 
Red Cross and other humanitarian 
agencies are allowed to function, in ac- 
cordance with international law, and 
that basic supplies are made available 
to the people. The urgency of this goal 
was underlined just yesterday when 
Red Cross vehicles in Sarajevo came 
under fire, killing one and wounding 
three. 

Mr. President, the difficulty of bring- 
ing peace to an area as far away and as 
ordinarily remote from American con- 
cerns as the Balkans does not absolve 
us from the need to act, nor does it 
eliminate our capacity to influence 
events. It is a cliche of history that all 
it takes for evil to prosper is for good 
men and women to do nothing. We have 
no guarantee that a more vigorous and 
aggressive policy toward Serbia and 
Bosnia-Hercegovina will succeed, but 
can be sure that the present policy of 
timidity and inaction will fail. The 
time has come to do more; to do all we 
can; and to press our allies and friends 
to join with us in an effort to stop the 
killing and start the healing in Bosnia 
and throughout the region. 


SMALL BUSINESS WEEK 


Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I rise 
today to salute the engine that drives 
America’s economy—small business. 
Last week was Small Business Week 
1992. In my State of South Dakota, 99.2 
percent of all businesses are small busi- 
nesses. In fact, only 18 South Dakota 
businesses have more than 500 employ- 
ees. In honor of Small Business Week, 
I wish to pay tribute to the business 
men and women who make such enor- 
mous contributions to South Dakota’s 
and America’s economy. 

This year, Small Business Week was 
particularly special to South Dakota. 
The Small Business Administration se- 
lected Ted Waitt of North Sioux City, 
SD, for the singular honor of 1992 
Young Entrepreneur of the Year. Mr. 
Waitt is the president and founder of 
Gateway 2000, which manufactures and 
markets IBM-compatible computers. 
Last year, his company was named the 
fastest growing company in the United 
States by Inc. magazine. Mr. Waitt has 
stated that the favorable business cli- 
mate in South Dakota has helped give 
his company a competitive edge in the 
marketplace. Recently, I addressed the 
Senate on the details of a meeting I 
had in The Netherlands. During that 
meeting, I learned that Gateway 2000 
has a global vision. I was truly im- 
pressed to learn that Ted Waitt is mak- 
ing a name for himself, his company 
and South Dakota far from America’s 
heartland. 
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I also want to comment the efforts of 
Leroy and Shelly Knuth of Madison, 
SD. The Knuths were selected by the 
Small Business Administration as the 
1992 South Dakota Small Business Per- 
sons of the Year. They own the Rosco 
Manufacturing Co., which specializes in 
the manufacturing and distribution of 
highway construction equipment. 
Rosco currently maintains 33 dealer- 
ships across the United States and 2 in 
Canada. These South Dakotans and 
other award recipients who are being 
recognized by the Small Business Ad- 
ministration this week demonstrate 
the success of small business in Amer- 
ica. 

By coincidence, many of my col- 
leagues and I hosted senior citizen in- 
terns last week. Evelyn Peterson of 
Brookings, SD, interned in my office. 
Older workers are a particularly valu- 
able resource for small businesses. In 
1988, over two-thirds of older workers 
were hired by companies with fewer 
than 25 employees. A recent study con- 
ducted for the Small Business Adminis- 
tration found that small firms offer 
more part-time work opportunities for 
older people. Small businesses take ad- 
vantage of a large pool of experienced 
employees to help fill the gaps in our 
labor force. 

Last Wednesday, I offered a success- 
ful amendment to the Russian aid bill 
during markup in the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. That amend- 
ment clarified the active role Amer- 
ican small businesses will play in our 
technical assistance programs for the 
countries emerging from the former 
Soviet Union. The expertise of our 
small businesses can expand efforts of 
U.S. products and services overseas. We 
should continually explore opportuni- 
ties for small businesses in the global 
marketplace. 

Small Business Week is a special 
time for recognizing the jobs, products 
and revenues small businesses contrib- 
ute to our Nation’s economy. As a 
member of the Senate Small Business 
Committee, I will continue my efforts 
to support and protect the American 
small business community. 


A MESSAGE TO THE REPUBLIC OF 
CHINA ON TAIWAN 


Mr. SHELBY. Mr. President, I would 
like to take this opportunity to ac- 
knowledge the second anniversary of 
the Lee Teng-hui Presidency in the Re- 
public of China on Taiwan. May 20, 
1992, marks the second anniversary of 
President Lee’s administration and I 
would like to wish him great success as 
he continues to lead this vital island 
nation to a greater prosperity and de- 
mocracy. 

As both the United States and the 
Republic of China on Taiwan look to 
the future, I hope we can work to- 
gether to promote international co- 
operation that will be mutually bene- 
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ficial. In this era of increasing inter- 
national trade competition, I look for- 
ward to working with the Taiwan Gov- 
ernment to promote free and fair trade 
and eliminate trade barriers. President 
Lee and the people of Taiwan should be 
commended for their political and eco- 
nomic accomplishments over the last 
few years and I wish them good luck in 
the future. 


THE KILLING OF PRO-DEMOCRACY 
DEMONSTRATORS IN THAILAND 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, yes- 
terday evening, in a brutal show of 
force, members of Thailand’s military 
junta fired upon unarmed pro-democ- 
racy demonstrators, killing at least 21 
protesters and wounding over 400 oth- 
ers. This violent and unconscionable 
assault on the constitutional freedoms 
and basic human rights of the Thai 
people is inexcusable, and the world 
community should speak with one 
voice in condemning the government’s 
brutality. 

The use of deadly force against un- 
armed protesters is an affront not only 
to the people of Thailand, but to all 
friends of freedom and democracy. It is 
critical at this important time for the 
United States to stand with the Thai 
people in their struggle to restore de- 
mocracy and respect for human rights. 

The Government of Thailand should 
immediately halt its use of excessive 
and lethal force against unarmed dem- 
onstrators. It should release all indi- 
viduals detained for the peaceful ex- 
pression of their views, including stu- 
dents and opposition leaders such as 
Gov. Chamlong Srimuang. In addition, 
it should fulfill its commitment to the 
Thai people to free and fair elections 
leading to peaceful, democratic rule. In 
the meantime, the United States 
should continue to withhold all mili- 
tary and economic assistance to the 
military regime. This assistance was 
cut off at the time of the coups in Feb- 
ruary 1991, and the cutoff should be 
maintained until these commitments 
have been fulfilled. 

Just as the nations in this hemi- 
sphere opposed the recent coups in 
Haiti and Peru, the international com- 
munity must condemn the military 
junta in Thailand. We should do all we 
can to ensure that democracy and re- 
spect for human rights are restored as 
quickly as possible for the Thai people. 


CRAZY HORSE MALT LIQUOR 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I rise 
today to express mixed feelings of dis- 
appointment and anger that the 
Hornell Brewing Co. of Baltimore has 
rejected a request from the Oglala 
Sioux Tribe that the company dis- 
continue marketing Crazy Horse Malt 
Liquor. This product, sold in a 40-ounce 
bottle, contains more than the alcohol 
found in a normal six-pack of beer, and 
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closely resembles the packaging associ- 
ated with whiskey and other grain spir- 
its. In a hearing this morning before 
the House Select Committee on Chil- 
dren, Youth, and Families, Surgeon 
General Antonia C. Novello cited this 
product as the latest example of irre- 
sponsible behavior by some segments of 
the alcohol industry whose pursuit of 
profits is devoid of any semblance of 
ethical considerations. 

Those of us who represent States 
with native American populations liv- 
ing on reservations and in urban cen- 
ters are well aware of the devastating 
impact that alcohol has had on those 
communities. How could any respon- 
sible brewer insult the memory of the 
great Oglala Sioux spiritual leader, and 
tempt the current native American 
youth of this country, through a slick 
media campaign promoting this prod- 
uct? That such crass and offensive be- 
havior could occur in the very year 
this Nation is attempting to com- 
memorate the 500th anniversary of the 
voyage of Columbus through a year of 
reconciliation with native Americans 
adds insult to the injury. 

I understand that Mr. Mike Her 
Many Horses, executive director of the 
Oglala Sioux Tribe has called for a na- 
tionwide boycott of all products of the 
Hornell Brewing Co. until Crazy Horse 
Malt Liquor is removed from distribu- 
tion. In light of the company's rejec- 
tion of requests by tribal leaders, the 
Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and Fire- 
arms, and members of the South Da- 
kota congressional delegation, such a 
consumer boycott appears well justi- 
fied. 

It is my sincere hope that the 
Hornell Brewing Co. will reconsider its 
position, and will come to realize what 
is painfully obvious to many of us: the 
good name and memory of Crazy Horse 
should not be desecrated on a malt liq- 
uor product. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
testimony of Mr. Mike Her Many 
Horses, together with a recent editorial 
column from the New York Times ap- 
pear in the RECORD following these 
comments. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

REMARKS OF MICHAEL HER MANY HORSES 

Good morning Madam Chairman and mem- 
bers of the Committee. My name is Michael 
Her Many Horses. I am the Executive Direc- 
tor of the Oglala Sioux Tribe and a past 
member of the Oglala Sioux Tribal Council. 
The Pine Ridge Sioux Indian Reservation is 
the second largest Indian reservation in the 
United States. The Oglala Lakota are the 
largest band of the Great Sioux Nation. The 
Great Sioux Nation is composed of 
twentyone distinct reservations in five 
states and two Canadian provinces. In addi- 
tion the Great Sioux Nation has thousands of 
members living in major metropolitan areas 
in the U.S. and Canada not to mention hun- 
dreds living overseas. The Oglala Lakota 
have a legacy of being peaceful, spiritual 
people who live in harmony with the earth. 
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The Oglala Lakota also have a legacy of 
fighting to protect themselves, their elderly, 
their children, their land, and their way of 
life. The Oglala played a major role in the 
war of 1868 in which the Kakota Nation de- 
feated the Army of the United States which 
resulted in the Fort Laramie Treaty of 1868. 
A young warrior distinguished himself in 
that war. His name was Crazy Horse. Eight 
years later the U.S. Government violated the 
1868 Treaty which caused the war of 1876. 
Again in the major battles between the 
Lakota and the U.S. Army, Crazy Horse was 
a major leader. The following year, after he 
and his followers of men, women, elderly, 
and children were relentlessly pursued and 
attacked, he was forced to surrender for the 
good of his starving people. Soon after he 
was murdered, stabbed by a soldiers bayonet. 
Crazy Horse's friend, Touch-the-Clouds, re- 
members Crazy Horse’s allying cry in battle: 
“It is a good day to fight: a good day to die! 
Strong hearts, brave hearts, to the front! 
Weak hearts and cowards, to the rear.” 
Touch-the-Clouds was once quoted as saying 
that “Crazy Horse had the reputation among 
the whites and Indians generally of being a 
man of his word, and never breaking a prom- 
ise.” And there was more to Crazy Horse. 
The following is an interpretation of Crazy 
Horse’s comments following his vision which 
he received during spiritual rites. ‘‘. . . . for 
we are doomed to an everlasting poverty and 
despair unless we can contrive some means 
of protecting our freedom. We should come 
to our sense and try reviving some of the 
sane traditions of our grandfathers if we ex- 
pect to survive through this new era that has 
been introduced by the greedy White Man. I 
for one will make every effort to uphold our 
primitive traditions and to fight for our lib- 
erty to the last. 


This is the man, the Oglala, who we re- 
member today. Even now we still carry on 
his philosophy of fighting for what is right 
for the Oglala people. Now we must fight to 
defend his honor and to protect our people 
from falling victim to those who would assail 
the mental and physical health of our people 
and other Indian people. Crazy Horse has al- 
ways purposely lived away from the wicked 
influence of the White People of his era. He 
knew what would befall his people when rav- 
aged by the influence of alcohol. Now, in an- 
other era, White People are crassly using his 
honor and his name to profit through the 
sale of liquor. In an era when we are fighting 
the effects of alcohol on our people, when we 
are still fighting, as did he, for our sacred 
Black Hills, when we are fighting to main- 
tain our culture and traditions, we now have 
to deal with people of the same mentality 
from the last century. In 1924 we were made 
citizens of the United States. Why are our 
civil rights not protected? Why are people al- 
lowed to continually degrade our people and 
our cultures? This is the National Year of 
Reconciliation between Indians and the rest 
of America. The Oglala Lakota Nation and 
the Great Sioux Nation call upon your Com- 
mittee, the Congress and all of the States to 
extinguish this racism. The Oglala Lakota 
Nation will call upon all Tribes and Indians 
to unite in an unyielding campaign against 
the company that markets this liquor. The 
lines are drawn. This company has insulted 
and denigrated a revered leader of our Tribe. 
This company is exploiting an Indian nation 
and all Indian people who are already suffer- 
ing from alcohol abuse. Let it be known, 
that in the spirit of the Oglala people, we 
will fight until we have won because we can- 
not be defeated. 
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From The New York Times, Apr. 21, 1992] 
NOBLE SAVAGES? WE'LL DRINK TO THAT 
(By Michael Dorris) 

CORNISH, N.H.—People of proclaimed good 
will have the oddest ways of honoring Amer- 
ican Indians. Sometimes they dress them- 
selves up in turkey feathers and paint cul- 
tural drag.“ my friend Duane Bird Bear calls 
it—and boogie on 50-yard lines. 

Presumably they hope this exuberant if 
ethnographically questionable display will 
do their teams more good against opponents 
than those rituals they imitate and mock did 
for 19th century Cheyenne and Nez Perce 
men and women who tried, with desperation 
and ultimate futility, to defend their home- 
lands from invasion. 

Sometimes otherwise impeccably creden- 
tialed liberals get so swept up into honoring 
Indians that they beat fake tom-toms or 
fashion their forearms and hands into fac- 
similes of the axes European traders used for 
barter and attempt, unsuccessfully, to chop 
their way to victory. 

Everywhere you look such respects are 
paid: the street names in woodsy, affluent 
subdivisions; mumbo-jumbo in ersatz male- 
bonding weekends and Boy Scout jamborees; 
geometric fashion statements, weepy anti- 
littering public service announcements. In 
the ever popular noble-savage spectrum, red 
is the hot, safe color. 

For centuries, flesh and blood Indians have 
been assigned the role of a popular-culture 
metaphor for generations. Today, their evo- 
cation instantly connotes fuzzy images of 
Nature, the Past, Plight or Summer Camp. 
Warbonneted apparitions pasted to football 
helmets or baseball caps act as opaque, im- 
permeable curtains, solid walls of white 
noise that for many citizens block or distort 
all vision of the nearly two million native 
Americans today. 

And why not? Such honoring relegates In- 
dians to the long-ago and thus makes them 
magically disappear from public conscious- 
ness and conscience. What do the 300 feder- 
ally recognized tribes, with their various 
complicated treaties governing land rights 
and protections, their crippling unemploy- 
ment, infant mortality and teenage suicide 
rates, their manifold health problems have 
in common with jolly (or menacing) cartoon 
caricatures, wistful braves or raventressed 
Mazola girls? 

Perhaps we should ask the Hornell Brewing 
Company of Baltimore, manufactures of the 
Original Crazy Horse Malt Liquor, a product 
currently distributed in New York with 
packaging inspired by, according to the text 
on the back, the Black Hills of Dakota, 
steeped in the History of the American West, 
home of Proud Indian Nations, a land where 
imagination conjures up images of blue clad 
Pony Soldiers and magnificent Native Amer- 
ican Warriors.“ 

Whose imagination? Were these same 
blue—clad lads who perpetrated the 1890 
massacre of 200 captured, freezing Dakota at 
Wounded Knee? Are Pine Ridge and Rosebud, 
the two reservations closet to the Black 
Hills and, coincidentally, the two countries 
in the United States with the lowest per cap- 
ita incomes, the Proud Nations? 

In the “steeping” a bald allusion to the 
fact that alcohol has long constituted the 
No. 1 health hazard to Indians? Virtually 
every other social ill plaguing native Ameri- 
cans—from disproportionately frequent traf- 
fic fatalities to arrest statistics—is related 
in some tragic respect to ethanol, and many 
tribes, from Alaska to New Mexico, record 
the highest percentage in the world of babies 
born disabled by fetal alcohol syndrome and 
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effect. One need look no further than the 
Congressionally mandated warning to preg- 
nant women printed in capital letters on 
every Crazy Horse label to make the connec- 
tion, 

The facts of history are not hard to ascer- 
tain; the Black Hills, the “paha sapa,” the 
traditional holy place of the Dakota, were il- 
legally seized by the Government, systemati- 
cally stripped of their mineral wealth—and 
have still not been returned to their rightful 
owners. Crazy Horse, in additional to being a 
patriot to his Oglala people, was a mystic 
and a religious leader murdered after he vol- 
untarily gave himself up in 1887 to Pony Sol- 
diers at Fort Robinson, Neb. What, then, is 
the pairing of his name with 40 ounces of 
malt liquor supposed to signify? 

The Hornell brewers helpfully supply a 
clue. The detail of the logo is focused on the 
headdress and not the face; it’s pomp with- 
out circumstance, form without content. 
Wear the hat, the illustration seems to offer, 
and in the process fantasize yourself more 
interesting (or potent or tough or noble) 
than you are. Play at being a warrior“ from 
the land that truly speaks of the spirit that 
is America.“ 

And if some humorless Indians object, just 
set them straight. Remind them what an 
honor it is to be used. 


LONETREE LANDFILL 


Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an article en- 
titled, “SDDS Woos Indians to Rescue 
Lonetree,“ as it appeared on the front 
page of the Rapid City Daily Journal 
on May 14, 1992, be printed in the 
RECORD. I also ask that an editorial on 
the same subject from the Sioux Falls 
Argus Leader appear in the RECORD. 

Mr. President, since 1989 a company 
named South Dakota Disposal Systems 
Inc. [SDDS] has been trying to develop 
a large landfill in my State that would 
accept out-of-State garbage. The peo- 
ple of South Dakota rejected this pro- 
posal in a statewide referendum in 1990, 
thereby sending a strong message to 
this company. Next, SDDS tried to win 
through the court system. That at- 
tempt failed too. 

Recently, the company contacted of- 
ficials of the Lower Brule, Rosebud, 
and Oglala Sioux Tribes in South Da- 
kota with a proposal that I feel is un- 
derhanded. The proposal would allow 
the tribes to purchase hundreds of 
acres of land the SDDS owns south of 
Edgemont, SD, for the sum of $1. 

The tribes would then be asked to 
place this land under their jurisdiction, 
thus circumventing the rejection of the 
proposed landfill by the people of 
South Dakota and the judicial system. 
After the proposed landfill is com- 
pleted, the selected tribe or tribes 
would be paid $3 for each ton of gar- 
bage placed in the landfill. 

Mr. President, I have requested a 
meeting with the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to discuss this proposal. In my 
judgment, it would be wrong to confer 
trust status on lands acquired by an In- 
dian tribe for the specific purpose of 
circumventing the clearly stated oppo- 
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sition of the voters of South Dakota. I 
will urge the Secretary of the Interior 
to deny authorization of trust status 
for such land. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


{From the Sioux Falls (SD) Argus Leader, 
May 15, 1992 
LONETREE OWNERS SINK TO NEW Low 

Is there anything the owners of the pro- 
posed Lonetree landfill won’t try? Appar- 
ently not, judging from their latest attempt 
to circumvent the wishes of most South Da- 
kotans and turn an area near Edgemont into 
a national dumping ground. 

The company behind the project, South 
Dakota Disposal Systems, Inc., has used 
questionable political and legal tactics be- 
fore. This is a new low. 

Company officials have contacted several 
American Indian tribes in South Dakota 
about taking over ownership of the project 
site and letting the corporation build the 
dump, which would accept baled garbage 
from other states. If all went according to 
plan, Lonetree owners would sidestep state 
jurisdiction and the participating tribe could 
make a nice profit. 

Sen. Larry Pressler, R-S.D., deserves cred- 
it for exposing and criticizing this question- 
able scheme. 

“Regardless of how one feels on the merits 
of the Edgemont dump issue, I think back- 
door tactics to circumvent the wishes of the 
people of South Dakota are outrageous,” 
Pressler said Wednesday. This issue has 
been debated by the people and the people 
have voted. Trying to sneak through what 
couldn't be done publicly simply is not the 
way we do business in South Dakota.“ 

Kim Marle Kiepke, president of the envi- 

ronmental group ACTion for the Environ- 
ment, also had appropriately harsh words for 
company president Hunter Swanson and his 
company. 
This is about the sneakiest tactic yet," 
she said. Waste management laws on res- 
ervations are almost non-existent. ... The 
people have said repeatedly, We're not the 
nation’s dumping ground,’ and Hunter Swan- 
son refuses to listen.“ 

For the dump plan to work, the participat- 
ing tribe would have to convince the U.S. 
secretary of interior to place the acquired 
land in trust, a step that would give jurisdic- 
tion to the tribal and federal governments. 
State government would have a say only if 
gambling were involved, according to Larry 
Long, South Dakota's chief deputy attorney 
general. 

Pressler said he already had contacted the 
interior secretary’s office to request that the 
off-reservation dump site not be placed in 
trust “should this proposal slither far 
enough along“ to make it to the department. 

As Pressler also noted, it’s disgusting that 
corporations and the federal government do 
not invest in reservations except when some- 
thing like garbage is at stake. Nonetheless, 
we hope South Dakota tribes reject this bla- 
tant attempt at environmental and jurisdic- 
tional exploitation. 

Tribal and state governments need to work 
together to convince businesses to bring 
good, clean jobs to reservations and other 
parts of South Dakota, not other states’ 
waste. 


From the Rapid City Daily Journal, May 14, 
1992] 
SDDS Woos INDIANS To RESCUE LONETREE 
(By Kevin Woster) 
PIERRE.—Beaten at the election box and 
stymied in the courts, developers of the con- 
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troversial Lonetree landfill near Edgemont 
now are looking for help in their develop- 
ment plans from Sioux Indian tribes. 

But what they got on Wednesday was 
strong opposition from Sen. Larry Pressler, 
R-S. D. 

Pressler said his office had learned that 
South Dakota Disposal Systems (SDDS) 
President Hunter Swanson had contacted of- 
ficials of the Lower Brule, Rosebud and Og- 
lala Sioux tribes with a proposal to save 
Lonetree. In it, Pressler said, the tribes 
could purchase hundreds of acres of SDDS 
land south of Edgemont for $1, then contract 
with SDDS to operate the landfill and share 
in the revenue. 

If the land were placed in Indian trust sta- 
tus, it essentially could be outside state ju- 
risdiction and free of the initiative and ref- 
erendum process that has stalled the project 
so far. 

Pressler said the proposal was a ‘‘diaboli- 
cal” scheme to deny the public control over 
whether millions of tons of trash from other 
states should be buried in South Dakota. He 
said it targeted Indian reservations because 
of their special jurisdictional status and 
troubled economic conditions. 

The trouble is, this circumvents the law," 
Pressler said. It's a sneaky, backhanded 
way... : They're feeding on a problem. They 
say they're trying to help economic develop- 
ment, when all they're trying to do is get a 
dump. 

“They're rather greasy types who are try- 
ing to do a deal,“ he said. 

But Swanson said he simply was trying to 
build a landfill that was found to be environ- 
mentally safe and in the public interest by a 
state environmental board that regulates 
such operations. Lonetree was granted a dis- 
posal permit by the state Board of Minerals 
and Environment in 1989. 

But the permit and a five-year renewal 
never were used. Opponents took the issue to 
court and brought it to the 1990 general elec- 
tion, where SDDS lost. The project is on hold 
facing a second public vote this November. 

Swanson said he did not plan to fight any 
more political campaigns. 

“I think we're going to be clogged up with 
initiatives and referendums that could 
stretch on to the horizon,“ he said. And I'm 
just not going to play that game.“ 

Instead, the tribes could help build Lone- 
tree and SDDS could help the tribes with a 
growing trash disposal problem, Swanson 
said. And the $3 a ton disposal fees that 
SDDS would have paid to the state would go 
instead to the tribe, Swanson said. 

Lonetree is projected to bury up to 1.5 mil- 
lion tons a year, earning the tribes up to $4.5 
million annually. 

“We've had some conversations with the 
tribes. Nothing more than that.“ Swanson 
said. We're looking for alternatives. And I 
think the other alternative might be to 
change jurisdictions.” 

Swanson would not confirm which tribes 
he had contacted. He said that even under 
tribal control the landfill would be operated 
to meet all state and federal regulations. 

Indian reservations are becoming focal 
points for prospective waste disposal sites. A 
larger multistate landfill was proposed for 
Rosebud Reservation land by RSW Inc. but 
was beaten by local opposition. 

And the Lower Brule Tribe has applied for 
a $100,000 study grant to examine the possi- 
bility of storing radioactive waste. 

Swanson said he wasn’t interested in locat- 
ing his landfill—which would accept only 
municipal garbage—on existing reservation 
land because transportation wouldn’t be ade- 
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quate. The Lonetree site is bisected by the 
Burlington Northern Railroad line connect- 
ing Wyoming coal fields with eastern states. 

Pressler said he had sent Interior Sec- 
retary Manuel Lujan a letter informing him 
of the SDDS proposal to the tribes and op- 
posing it. 

“I told him that the Indian trust status 
should not be misused like this,“ Pressler 
said. 

Tribal chairmen for the Lower Brule, Rose- 
bud and Oglala Sioux tribes could not be 
reached for comment Wednesday evening. 


—— 


REPUBLIC OF CHINA’S WORLD 
ROLE EXPANDS 


Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, de- 
spite United States diplomatic recogni- 
tion of the People’s Republic of China, 
our true friends and democratic allies 
in the Republic of China on Taiwan 
continue to achieve important suc- 
cesses. For example, May 20 is the sec- 
ond anniversary in office of democrat- 
ically elected President Lee Teng-hui. 

Peaceful transition of power in a 
democratic context is one of the hall- 
marks of a developed country. The in- 
creasingly representative Government 
of Taiwan, combined with the enor- 
mous economic growth and prosperity 
that typifies the Republic of China, 
probably cannot be duplicated in many 
other nations. High standards of hard 
work, individual initiative, and devo- 
tion to traditional Chinese values are 
responsible for Taiwan's dramatic suc- 
cess, both in economic development 
and political modernization. 

The Republic of China is reaching out 
to the new republics which have been 
liberated from the former Soviet 
Union. For example, Mr. President, the 
Republic of China has established rep- 
resentative offices in Belarus, Ukraine, 
and Russia. Similar offices in other re- 
publics are expected soon. Free trade is 
the goal of these Republic of China rep- 
resentatives, which makes a lot more 
sense in the long run than foreign aid. 

I am delighted to have a number of 
good Chinese friends, including some 
who are high officials in the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of China on Tai- 
wan. I wish them well, particularly 
President Lee Teng-hui and Foreign 
Minister Frederick Chien. 


THE BUSH ADMINISTRATION'S AN- 
NOUNCEMENT OF PELL GRANT 
SHORTFALLS 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I notify my 
colleagues of a most alarming situa- 
tion that we must remedy without 
delay. 

The Bush administration has indi- 
cated that it underestimated by over $1 
billion the cost of the Pell Grant Pro- 
gram for fiscal years 1991 and 1992. 
Whereas the President’s 1993 budget, 
submitted to Congress in January, in- 
cluded $332 million for estimated Pell 
grant shortfalls, the administration 
now tells us of additional shortfalls of 
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$521 million for fiscal year 1991 and $610 
million for fiscal year 1992. 

This is unsettling news, to say the 
least. As bad as the news is, it must 
not immobilize us. Quite the contrary, 
it should move us to immediate action, 
for it is imperative that we make every 
effort to solve this problem now and 
ensure that it is not compounded in the 
future. 

My greatest fear is that current 
shortfalls will be paid for at the ex- 
pense of next year’s needy students. We 
must not allow this to happen. It would 
be an unspeakable tragedy if students 
were cut out of Federal aid programs 
just at a time when more and more are 
entering school and proving unable to 
afford higher educational costs. 

Indeed, the unexpected increase in 
the Pell Grant Program is due to a 
marked rise both in enrollments and in 
the number of eligible students. The 
administration's latest figures indicate 
that Pell applicants for this school 
year will total 6,942,000, an increase of 
8 percent over last year. Moreover, the 
number of Pell recipients will increase 
to approximately 4,027,000, which rep- 
resents a nearly 13-percent increase 
over the previous school year. 

Although I am concerned that the ad- 
ministration’s prior calculations were 
so low, Iam not surprised that it failed 
to predict such extraordinarily high 
figures. It has been slow to recognize 
the depth and severity of the national 
recession—a recession that is reflected 
not only in the Pell Grant Program but 
in other Federal student aid programs 
as well. For instance, the Congres- 
sional Budget Office indicates that 
loan volume, which remained rel- 
atively stable for about 5 years, has 
risen to approximately $1 billion over 
last year’s levels. 

How can we account for such rapid 
growth in the need for student aid? Ac- 
cording to CBO, the answer is simple: 
the recession has been severe, and cer- 
tainly far more severe than anyone 
predicted. Most of the growth in the 
loan programs, for example, has been 
among students attending public insti- 
tutions. As fiscally strapped States 
have been forced to cut back subsidies 
to their public institutions of higher 
education, tuition at these schools has 
risen. In many cases, tuition at State 
schools now exceeds $10,000. Students, 
therefore, are not only more likely to 
be eligible for Federal aid programs, 
but they are also far more prone to 
participate in such programs. Addition- 
ally, individuals are far more apt to 
enter school when they are having dif- 
ficulty obtaining secure employment 
or when they have lost a job, situations 
which have become all too common in 
this recession. 

Given the condition of the economy 
and the increased need of students 
across the country, it is imperative 
that we not decrease future funding for 
student aid to cover the immediate 
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shortfalls. On the contrary, we should 
be increasing and expanding our stu- 
dent aid programs to assist more poor 
and middle-income families who are 
finding themselves unable to put their 
children through school. 

Over the past year, my colleagues 
and I on the Labor and Human Re- 
sources Committee have been working 
hard to address these needs. Through 
the reauthorization of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act, we have sought to improve 
the size and structure of our student 
aid programs, and we have succeeded in 
producing a bipartisan bill that passed 
the Senate overwhelmingly. 

We are now preparing for the House- 
Senate conference, during which I be- 
lieve we will be able to resolve the dif- 
ferences between the House and Senate 
bills. Included in both bills is an expan- 
sion of the Pell Grant Program and 
Stafford Student Loan Program to as- 
sist more hard-pressed middle-income 
families, and to ensure that lack of 
wealth shall impede no one from ob- 
taining the higher education of his or 
her choice. There are few major points 
of disagreement in the two bills, and I 
look forward to an amicable conference 
and to the bill's being signed into law 
this summer. 

If we do not find a way to cover the 
Pell grant shortfalls, however, we run 
the risk of dismantling the hard-earned 
gains for the middle class that we have 
won through the reauthorization proc- 
ess. Just as we can no longer deny the 
extent of the recession, we must not ig- 
nore the needs of our postsecondary 
students. It is essential, therefore, that 
we address the Pell grant shortfalls 
without denying access to student aid 
in the coming years. We must acknowl- 
edge the reality of the recession, and 
work together to ensure that it does 
not take its toll on future students. 


REMARKS OF SURG. GEN. ANTO- 
NIA NOVELLO, PROVIDENCE COL- 
LEGE 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, on Sunday, 
May 17, I attended the 74th commence- 
ment exercises at Providence College 
in Rhode Island and had the pleasure of 
hearing an excellent commencement 
address by the Surgeon General of the 
United States, Dr. Antonia Novello. 

Dr. Novello’s message to the grad- 
uates was timely, enduring, and elo- 
quent. She called upon the graduates 
to be aware of the need for service to 
the community, citing what she de- 
scribed as a “spiritual vacuum in 
America’s society today.” 

Dr. Novello said, We are in need of 
a little more heart, a little more broth- 
erhood, less personal greed, more per- 
sonal good, more service to others.“ 

The recent violence in Los Angeles, 
she said, is “a grim reminder that 
America is at war at home. We seem to 
have lost our sense of what is really 
important to people. * * * If we are to 
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remain a beacon to the world, of free- 

dom, justice, and equal opportunity, we 

must first deliver on that promise to 
our own citizens.“ 

Mr. President, Dr. Novello’s address 
was both thought-provoking and in- 
spiring, and I ask that the full text of 
her address be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the re- 
marks were ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 

COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS BY SURG. GEN. AN- 
TONIA NOVELLO, PROVIDENCE COLLEGE, MAY 
17, 1992 
Good Morning. President Cunningham, 

honored guests, members of the graduating 
class of Providence College of 1992, faculty of 
this college, parents, friends, ladies and gen- 
tlemen—I am honored that you have invited 
me here today to share this most significant 
day. You will come to think of this day as 
one of the proudest and most unforgettable 
days of your lives. 

I was pleased to learn that I was chosen by 
the honorary degree committee to be your 
commencement speaker and receive a doc- 
toral degree honoris causa at the Seventy 
Fourth Commencement Exercises of the col- 
lege. I am extremely proud, honored and 
grateful to be considered for an honorary de- 
gree from this, your alma mater. 

It is an honor I accept with gratitude, and 
one which I will do everything within my 
power to live up to. 

Those of you graduating today are grad- 
uating from a college with an excellent rep- 
utation—a college known all over the coun- 
try for its superb faculty and for graduates 
who excel in the fields of arts, sciences and 
so many other fields. Established over 75 
years ago I am sure that the Order of Preach- 
ers of the Providence of St. Joseph, would be 
extremely proud of what your college has be- 
come today: a graduating class of 1,200 con- 
sisting of 915 undergraduates, 122 from the 
school of continuing education, 163 from the 
graduate school, and 298 graduating with 
honors. 

But most importantly a graduating class 
representing 41 states and 24 foreign coun- 
tries. 

Providence College is rich in tradition and 
heritage. It is small enough to be personal, 
large enough to be powerful.“ 

So what better than to invite the first 
woman Surgeon General of this land to share 
some thoughts with you on your graduation 
day—my office is like your University, small 
but powerful in messages and responsibil- 
ities. 

Since becoming Surgeon General I have 
travelled to many cities and countries, and I 
have met many people. I have met the 
brightest and the most fortunate—and I have 
met many others who are less fortunate and 
lack even the most basic of necessities. 

But the one key fact that continues to ring 
true is that each one of us in spite of the 
odds, has a most wonderful opportunity to 
make a difference. As new college graduates, 
that point is especially true for you today. 

Whether or not each one of you will reach 
the pinnacle of success in your personal path 
or professional lives, is a relative matter, 
shaped by internal and external influences 
throughout your lives, and the goals that 
you have set for yourselves. Setting your 
goals is extremely important. After all, if 
you don't know where you're going, you're 
already there. 

Set your goals high, but plan realistically 
and thoughtfully. Dare to reach for the stars, 
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but remember that while getting there is im- 
portant, how you get there matters most. 
Remember that even failure can be a useful 
experience, because there are things you will 
learn along the way that will shape your life. 

That is why, it is such a joy for me to join 
you today in celebrating this outstanding in- 
stitution and to share your pride in these 
fine young men and women who will now 
carry your legacy into the future—your 
graduating class of 1992. 

I stand before you today to do three things: 
to congratulate you, to counsel you, and to 
challenge you. 

Congratulations. Today marks both an end 
and a beginning for you. It is the end of your 
student life—a time when your efforts and 
responsibilities were wholly concentrated on 
your studies. It is also the beginning of your 
life as an educated, responsible adult citizen. 

A beginning. Your education, like life it- 
self, is a journey, not a destination. 

Many of you will proceed to advanced edu- 
cation. Some of you will continue your edu- 
cation outside of an academic setting. You 
have been well prepared to tackle anything 
by this College and its distinguished faculty. 

Your parents, instructors, and peers have 
helped to shape your aspirations, and this 
wonderful institution has provided you with 
the means to get there. However, let me say 
to you, do not get overly comfortable or 
complacent in your position. 

Think about it. After four years of all- 
night cramming for exams, much of what 
you've learned wil] soon be obsolete. Have no 
fear. You have learned to learn. You can and 
must continue to do so. 

It troubles me that so much of higher edu- 
cation must be spent in the drudgery of 
memorizing facts and dates—and so little 
time spent on such things that would fall 
under the umbrella of pure common sense. 

Now, facts are necessary. They are the 
building blocks of our knowledge. Without 
them, judgment is impossible, honesty is ir- 
relevant, and compassion is fraudulent... 
but facts change. 

Consider that five years from today, most 
of the science and technology you have 
learned so far will have changed dramati- 
cally. Even worse, in 10 years you probably 
won't remember more than 10% of all the 
facts you have had crammed into your heads. 
So start practicing a healthy skepticism, be- 
cause so much of what you have been taught, 
while accurate or accepted now, may not 
stand the test of time. 

So then, what is the true purpose of your 
education? Not the accumulation of facts 
that have been given to you. Something 
much more precious: A habit of mind, a phi- 
losophy of life, a way of being. 

Cherish this gift. It is what will set you 
apart, give you dignity, and make your life 
precious not only to you but to the others 
you meet. It is important that you continue 
to question, to challenge ideas, to test new 
ones, for this is truly how we learn and how 
life advances. 

Socrates said that if he was wiser than all 
the rest of Ancient Greece, it was only be- 
cause he knew what he didn’t know. 

That is why I prefer to evaluate people not 
so much on the answers they give, but on the 
questions they ask. 

Dear graduates, the decades ahead will be 
filed with societal and technological 
changes that will challenge the best among 
you. And for some of the challenges you will 
not be prepared. In fact, none of us here will 
be prepared. 

No matter what career path you choose, 
you will be at the center of ever more com- 
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plex questions. Dealing with such questions 
will require that you maintain your curios- 
ity and continue to study arts, science and 
technology, balanced by a lifelong interest 
in the humanities and compassion for our 
fellow human beings. 

As I said before, you are embarking on a 
journey that literally has no destination— 
except that you do your very best on behalf 
of your society and your fellow man. 

Ten years from now, our society will re- 
quire understanding of technological devel- 
opments coupled with sensitivity to humane 
and ethical issues of life. Some of these is- 
sues will not directly affect you, but they af- 
fect your friends and families. You will be 
one of the problem solvers. 

The number of people trained to speak out 
to teach, to clarify and to advise the commu- 
nity on increasingly complicated issues is 
decreasing. Consequently, the demands on 
each one of you to be knowledgeable on the 
issues of the day will be great, no matter 
what career path you take. 

All of this will occur at a time when the 
gap between the so called educated and lay 
person is ever-widening. Therefore, no mat- 
ter what path you choose, you will be forced 
to be guide, voice, adviser, and you will be 
one with considerable power in your commu- 
nity. Cherish that trust. 

So, I congratulate you on this your gradua- 
tion day. By all means do accept the respon- 
sibilities given to educated men and women. 

Now for my counsel. Your chosen path will 
be what you make it, what you think of it, 
and what you aspire for it to be. 

I want you to dream to reach, and to be 
prepared for opportunities that will surely 
come to you. 

It also helps, of course, to be lucky but, I'll 
tell you another secret. For me luck is when 
preparation meets opportunity. Therefore, 
the harder you'll work I assure you, the 
luckier you will be. 

We must remember that our work defines 
us as human beings. As it has been said, 
“much of the good and the bad you will ever 
do in this world will come through your 
Work.“ 

How will you view it? Robert Bella, in Hab- 
its of the Heart describes three types of 
work: First, there’s the job, where the goal is 
simply making money and supporting your 
family. 

Then there’s the career, where you trace 
your progress through various appointments 
and achievements. Finally, there's the call- 
ing, the ideal blending of activity and char- 
acter that makes work inseparable from life. 

My young friends, I hope you are not just 
looking for a job. I hope you are not just 
planning a career. I hope each and everyone 
of you has a calling—a calling true to your- 
self, and true to your heartfelt aspirations. 

I know that you will do well. Your teachers 
have seen to that. But I pray you will do 
good. 

A word of caution, dear friends, from one 
who sat in your seat a number of years ago, 
the world owes us nothing. To expect the 
world to treat you fairly because you're a 
good person and a graduate of this college is 
like expecting a raging bull not to charge 
you because you're a vegetation. 

Do not wait for anyone to direct you on 
what you can do for yourself and above all 
remember it is not what you say but how 
you perform. 

The road to success has no short cuts or 
fast lanes. Do not take anything for granted. 
Be persistent, have initiative and pay atten- 
tion to detail. There can be no eluding your 
responsibility to give something back to the 
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community and to thank all those who 
helped to make it possible for you to grad- 
uate today. 

So work hard, and avoid Kuschner’s pillars 
of despair: complacency, mediocrity, and in- 
difference. And beware those enemies of 
tranquility: avarice, ambition, envy, anger, 
and pride. 

Will you strive to be happy in your work? 
I hope so. But how will you do it? Riches, 
fame, and power will not make you happy or 
sleep better at night. In fact, the happiest 
people I know are those who go about their 
everyday lives—doing good things for other 
people—without asking what’s in it for me? 

We must remember that service is the rent 
you pay for living. Not when you have 
reached your life’s goal, but while working 
toward achieving it. 

My friends, there is a spiritual vacuum in 
America’s society today. There is too much 
what can I get, rather than what can I give. 
We are in need of a little more heart, a little 
more brotherhood, less personal greed, more 
personal good, more service to others. 

Your chosen professions, you see, offer 
many paths to happiness. But I caution you 
not to be simply good at your chosen profes- 
sion—first and foremost, be good men and 
good women. Remember, you can get all A's 
and still flunk at life. 

There will be times when competing de- 
mands on your life may not let you find out 
who you really are. But my friends never for 
a moment think that life heavy on demands 
and low in reweards is not worth living. 
Never give up. All in life is not about win- 
ning. Do not be afraid of failure or criti- 
cisms. Whast matters is getting up, not how 
many times you fall. Whenever you get to 
your wits end, that is where God lives, and 
that is the time the tide will turn and you 
will see the light. 

So, do not forget to put balance in your 
lives: family, friends, leisure times, hobbies, 
social causes, volunteerism, and religion. 
Only by maintaining your own health—phys- 
ical, mental, and spiritual—will you be able 
to make a difference in the lives of others. 

Now, the challenges: 

All of us will be living in a much different 
world in the very near future. 

In a country of 250 million people, with 
more than 15 percent of our population Afri- 
can-American, more than 10 percent His- 
panic, almost one-in-five of our citizens 
being under 12 years of age, and more than 
one-in-ten over 65, we definitely need to rec- 
ognize that our personal roles will have to 
change in order to accommodate the shifts in 
demographics and the needs of the emerging 
communities. 

All of us must consider the reality of this 
new society and develop culturally sensitive, 
and culturally responsible practices. 

The educated person of the future must 
work to become skilled in areas that might 
not have been emphasized in their curricu- 
lum. They must work in places they never 
thought to find themselves in, and they must 
care for and work with people they may 
never have dreamed existed. 

In my professional field of medicine, for 
example, many studies have shown that 
early detection, intervention, immunization, 
and behavior change could significantly re- 
duce many of the leading causes of death and 
disability. You will find similar challenges 
in each of your fields. 

It is estimated that we could eliminate 45 
percent of deaths from cardiovascular dis- 
ease, 23 percent of deaths from cancer and 
more than 50 percent of the disabling com- 
plications of diabetes by adopting new and 
healthier lifestyles. 
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Still another challenge deals with chil- 
dren: your own and the children in your com- 
munity. It cannot be denied that the overall 
health profile of American children has im- 
proved dramatically during this century. 
Childhood diseases that struck terror in the 
hearts of parents—such as polio, diphtheria 
and scarlet fever—have been virtually eradi- 
cated through improved public health meas- 
ures. 


But like a picture-perfect apple with a 
worm inside, dramatic disparities lurk be- 
neath the surface of this rosy picture of 
progress. And we need to start addressing 
them. 

Every 8 seconds a child drops out, every 26 
seconds a child runs away, every 13 seconds 
a child is abused, every 64 seconds a teenager 
has a baby, every 7 minutes a minor is ar- 
rested for drug offense and every 53 minutes 
a child dies of the effects of poverty. 

Far too many of our children are succumb- 
ing to the weight of poverty and the modern 
scourges brought on by substance abuse, 
AIDS, abandonment, despair and neglect. 

These disparities today are as devastating 
as the epidemics of yesterday. To address 
them we must be flexible but quick remem- 
bering that money alone will not keep them 
safe. Children do what we do, not what we 
tell them to do. So let us teach them by ex- 
ample, 

I want to share with you now the challenge 
that has become very personal to me during 
my career not only as a physician, but now 
as the Surgeon General, and that is the issue 
of AIDS! 

Never think for a moment that you will 
pass unaffected by AIDS. It will affect all 
our communities, our lives, our health care 
system, in short our entire society. 

No other public health problem in modern 
history has had the impact that AIDS has 
had upon our society. While many of us in 
the health professions had hoped early on 
that AIDS would simply fade away, or be 
rapidly contained, we are now finding our- 
selves faced with the grim reality of the sec- 
ond decade of AIDS. 

For the year 2000, the WHO projects that 
there will be a cumulative total of about 40 
million HIV infections in men, women and 
children. 7 

And by the end of the decade, it is expected 
that more than 10 million children will be or- 
phaned as their mothers or both parents die 
of AIDS. 

Ten million orphaned children, sadly, will 
have to bear the stigma of the disease, even 
if they escape the virus. With increasing het- 
erosexual transmission of the AIDS virus, 
the HIV epidemic our society faces will be 
the greatest medical challenge of our time. 

The urgency of reaching large numbers of 
persons in our communities who are not yet 
infected, but may be at high risk, will in- 
creasingly be a major challenge for all of us 
whether as individuals or as health profes- 
sionals. 

I urge you to remember that behind the 
statistics of AIDS, there are human beings in 
need of our compassion and care. 

Still another challenge for the future is 
the issue of violence. 

All of us are used to thinking that the 
issue of violence is the providence of other 
groups—the police, the courts, politicians, 
the media, the church. I would suggest how- 
ever, that this thinking needs revision. 

Violence in this country is one subject 
that we know will not simply go away be- 
cause we wish it to. It permeates every cor- 
ner of our land—it destroys our cities, it de- 
stroys our communities, and it destroys our 
families. 
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Certainly the recent calamity in Los Ange- 
les must stand as a grim reminder that 
America is at war at home. We seem to have 
lost our sense of what is really important to 
people. We as a society, must search for new 
solutions to preserve the unique vision of our 
great nation. If we are to remain a beacon to 
the world, of freedom, justice and equal op- 
portunity, we must first deliver on that 
promise to our own citizens. 

Young people, particularly those who are 
poor or who are members of minority groups, 
who have been excluded from many of the 
opportunities that this country offers, are at 
the highest risk of violence. 

We could debate whether it is poverty or 
race that so intensifies patterns of morbidity 
and mortality, that so darkens the picture 
for violence, but at this point in time, suffice 
it to say that this country simply must stop 
accepting violence as a way of life. 

Violence is legitimately a public health 
issue, and will be both your challenge and 
mine. We must stop the violence by elimi- 
nating its causes at their very roots. 

Another challenge: Access to care. It is 
well known that in many areas of our coun- 
try, particularly in some rural areas and in 
economically-deteriorating urban areas, an 
inadequate supply of medical personnel and 
insurance coverage, makes for an under- 
served group of people. 

Access to care in these places is usually de- 
nied for very simple reasons: No one is there 
to provide it, or no one can afford it, or no 
one knows how to go about obtaining it. 

In the final analysis, we must care for all 
Americans. Our superb level of medicine 
must be available to all who need it—be they 
a Puerto Rican living in New York or on the 
Island, a homesteader in Alaska, a baby with 
AIDS in a boarder’s ward in Los Angeles, a 
farmer in Iowa, a family on a far-flung island 
of Hawaii, a shipbuilder in Rhode Island, or 
a banker on Wall Street. 

The biggest challenge for the future is to 
create a true under one roof, comprehen- 
sive, family based, community centered“ 
high quality health care delivery system, 
one that is user friendly, and that is more 
than anything accessible, affordable, ac- 
countable, efficient and secure. 

I am sure you can see that the challenges 
of tomorrow are many and formidable. But 
as I look out at the Class of 1992, I am en- 
couraged. Sitting before me I see our new 
generation of lawyers to be, teachers, re- 
searchers, health care workers, communica- 
tors, business administrators, and public pol- 
icy makers. I believe you are ready to meet 
the challenges that lie in wait for you. 

Today you stand on the shoulders of the 
faculty of this school. Just as they stood on 
the shoulders of colleagues who went before 
them and just as others one day will stand 
on your shoulders. An unbroken chain of 
academic excellence. 

Yes, this is your day. But it is also a proud 
day for your teachers and administration. 
Before they congratulate you, handing you, 
the diploma, I invite you to congratulate and 
thank them. I invite you now, as new grad- 
uates, to begin the lifelong habit of giving 
something back to your community. Please 
stand, turn around and give a heartfelt burst 
of applause to your alma mater and your 
parents, those whose hard work, sacrifice, 
and love have brought you to this day. 

The late Joseph Campbell advised that to 
live well, you should follow your bliss.” 

I invite you now to follow your bliss wher- 
ever it leads. You are the best and the 
brightest. 

We are very proud of you. Make us prouder 
still. 
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And now I charge you to go out into this 
world with celebration and great joy. Have 
courage. Hold on to what is good. Do more 
than I asked of you. In doing so, do not lose 
your sense of who you really are, what your 
roots are, who helped you in getting to this 
point, and most importantly, do not forget 
the impact of this institution in molding 
your life and professional future. 

Providence College graduates of the Class 
of 1992—may you think clearly, act deci- 
sively, and care tenderly. 

Thank you very much and God Bless you. 


DEMOCRACY IN TAIWAN AND 
HONG KONG 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, I have re- 
cently returned from a trip to Taiwan, 
along with my friend, the Chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, Sen- 
ator PELL. I rise today to speak briefly 
about my impressions from that trip. 

I believe the government of President 
Lee Teng-Hui and Premier Hau Pei- 
Tsun deserves great credit for the 
movement toward greater democracy 
in Taiwan over the past several years. 
Since 1987, when martial law was lifted, 
there has been a steady, if sometimes 
controversial, process of political liber- 
alization in Taiwan. Last December, 
for the first time, every seat in the Na- 
tional Assembly was opened to popular 
elections. The opposition Democratic 
Progressive Party captured 66 out of 
325 seats, running on a platform advo- 
cating independence for Taiwan. This 
is a position which had been tanta- 
mount to sedition just 5 years ago. By 
the end of 1992, all remaining restric- 
tions on political debate will hopefully 
have been lifted. 

President Lee understands that there 
is more to democratization than the 
ringing rhetoric of public rallies. 
Building democracy requires thought- 
ful leadership, It requires a sense of 
proportion, purpose, and careful plan- 
ning. Now, as the National Assembly 
begins to revise the constitution and to 
consider the merits of direct presi- 
dential elections, it is clear that Tai- 
wan is committed to democratization. 
On the eve of the 2-year anniversary of 
President Lee’s inauguration, I con- 
gratulate him. 

The lesson from Taiwan is simple, 
Mr. President: Economic growth and 
political freedom must go hand in 
hand. The marketplace liberties which 
have fueled Taiwan’s spectacular eco- 
nomic growth are of a piece with the 
civil liberties which are at the core of 
any healthy democracy. Taiwan’s gov- 
erning party, the Kuomingtang, recog- 
nized this reality in 1987 and embarked 
on a deliberate and well-conceived 
course to wider political participation. 
As other Asian countries experience 
similar economic success, they would 
do well to heed this lesson. 

In particular, I hope the ruling elites 
in Beijing will face up to this lesson as 
they proceed with more market experi- 
ments in southern China. 
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Mr. President, while in Asia, I was 
also able to visit Hong Kong. I was 
struck immediately by the intensity of 
activity in the city and the appearance 
that people there were concerned al- 
most exclusively with commerce and 
profits. During my visit, however, I 
was fortunate to meet with Mr. Martin 
Lee, the dedicated leader of the forces 
of democracy in Hong Kong. His party 
captured 17 out of the 18 Legislative 
Council seats opened to free elections 
last year, indicating that the people of 
Hong Kong do indeed care about more 
than money making. But he is having a 
tough time, Mr. President. It appears 
that powerful interests in both Hong 
Kong and Beijing have a mutual inter- 
est in limiting the influence of people 
like Martin Lee. 

These interests would like to see that 
political freedoms do not interrupt 
good business deals. They would like 
the people of Hong Kong to work hard 
and increase output—but to be silent 
and passive. 

I believe the United States should 
make its principles clear here, Mr. 
President. There is so much promise 
for democracy in Asia. As the British 
prepare to withdraw from Hong Kong, 
who else can provide moral leadership 
but the United States? Who else will 
reassure the citizens of Hong Kong— 
citizens who came out by the millions 
during the Tiananmen crisis—that 
they will not be forgotten? The United 
States should articulate its support for 
democracy in Hong Kong, and its ex- 
pectation that political freedoms will 
not be curtailed there when sov- 
ereignty shifts. To that end, I support 
and have cosponsored the bill offered 
by the Senator from Kentucky, which 
would preserve Hong Kong’s current 
status under United States laws when 
the colony is returned to China. 

We should also make it clear that we 
support the direct election of all mem- 
bers of the Legislative Council of Hong 
Kong prior to 1997. The people of Hong 
Kong, by voting for 17 of 18 candidates 
who advocated direct elections, sent a 
clear message that they favor such an 
approach. It is disappointing that the 
outgoing British Governor of Hong 
Kong appointed opponents of direct 
elections to nearly all of the remaining 
seats in the 60-member Council—essen- 
tially nullifying the will of the elector- 
ate. He also unwisely and unfairly ex- 
cluded Mr. Lee from the Executive 
Council. 

This accommodationist approach will 
not help Hong Kong in the long run. If 
the entire Legislative Council is elect- 
ed prior to 1997, it will have legitimacy 
in the eyes of the world as a truly 
democratic institution. It will be much 
more difficult for the new Governor to 
stifle a democratically elected Council 
than an appointed Council which al- 
ready does not speak for the majority. 

The United States should make clear 
its deep disappointment to Prime Min- 
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ister Major and express the hope that 
the newly appointed Governor, Chris 
Patten, will follow a different course. I 
would add that Mr. Patten is an excel- 
lent choice for this critical time in 
Hong Kong. I have had the privilege of 
knowing him since our days together 
at Oxford University. He is a person of 
great ability and personal conviction. 

The bottom line, Mr. President, is 
that economic freedom and political 
repression can not coexist over the 
long term. One necessarily erodes the 
foundation for the other. 

With the end of the cold war, it is 
true, Mr. President, that America must 
gird itself for more fierce trade com- 
petition. I have spoken often about the 
need to turn our attention from mili- 
tary to economic strength. But I be- 
lieve there are greater principles than 
just buying and selling. America rep- 
resents more than that. In Taiwan, in 
Hong Kong, and across the globe, the 
United States has a unique responsibil- 
ity to encourage the forces of respon- 
sible democracy. 

Let us not forget that—and let us not 
let others forget it either. 


TELEMARKETING 


Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, on 
April 10, 1992, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission [FCC] issued a No- 
tice of Proposed Rulemaking [NPRM] 
to carry out the Telephone Consumer 
Protection Act of 1991. Last year I 
worked closely with Chairman ED MAR- 
KEY on the House side and with my 
chairman of the Senate Commerce 
Committee, Senator ERNEST HOLLINGS, 
to craft legislation to give consumers 
protection from the scourge of unre- 
stricted telemarketing. 

The legislation we worked together 
on passed both Houses of Congress 
unanimously. The intent of Congress 
was clear. Consumers should have the 
ability to choose not to receive tele- 
marketing phone calls. 

The FCC’s current NPRM appears to 
ignore the abusive telemarketing prac- 
tices Congress has tried to remedy 
through legislation. The clear inten- 
tion of our legislation was to allow 
consumers to put an end to live opera- 
tor phone calls. As I read this NPRM, it 
appears the FCC does not intend to 
fully implement our legislation. The 
direction this rulemaking is headed 
would gut our bill. 

A national database with the names 
of consumers choosing not to receive 
telemarketing calls would be the most 
effective method of privacy protection. 
The FCC needs to recognize that the 
protection a national database would 
provide is the standard against which 
all other alternatives should be consid- 
ered. 

It is unbelievable that the current 
NPRM considers the option of imposing 
time of day restrictions to be equiva- 
lent in effectiveness to the creation of 
a national database. 
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Mr. President, I voiced these con- 
cerns with FCC Chairman Al Sikes just 
today. Chairman Sikes assured me that 
the FCC intends to promulgate tough 
regulations to carry out our legisla- 
tion. I am pleased that Chairman Sikes 
shares my concern. 

I will be closely monitoring this pro- 
ceeding to ensure that the bureaucratic 
interpretation of this legislation does 
not water down our intention to pro- 
vide consumers with relief from tele- 
marketers. If it appears that this pro- 
ceeding will not provide the expected 
relief I will offer an even tougher tele- 
marketing bill. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to 
the Senate by Mr. McCathran, one of 
his secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session the Presiding 
Officer laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United 
States submitting sundry nominations 
and a treaty which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(The nominations and treaty received 
today are printed at the end of the Sen- 
ate proceedings.) 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 


At 2:16 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Ms. Goetz, one of its reading clerks, an- 
nounced that the House has passed the 
following joint resolution, without 
amendment: 


S.J. Res. 254. A joint resolution commend- 
ing the New York Stock Exchange on the oc- 
casion of its bicentennial. 


The message also announced that the 
House has passed the following bills, in 
which it requests the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H.R. 2039. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for the Legal Services Corporation, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 2056. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to require that subsidy information 
regarding vessels be provided upon entry 
within customs collection districts and to 
provide effective trade remedies under the 
countervailing and antidumping duty laws 
against foreign-built ships that are sub- 
sidized or dumped; 

H.R. 4111. An act to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act to provide additional loan assist- 
ance to small businesses, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H.R. 4384. An act to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to provide that employees of 
the Veterans Health Administration ex- 
cluded from subchapter II of chapter 75 of 
such title as a result of the enactment of 
Public Law 101-376 be restored to coverage 
under such subchapter, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H.R. 5182. An act making dire emergency 
supplemental appropriations for disaster as- 
sistance to meet urgent needs because of ca- 
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lamities such as those which occurred in Los 
Angeles and Chicago, for the fiscal year end- 
ing September 30, 1992, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The message further announced that 
pursuant to the provisions of section 
203(b)(1)(G) of Public Law 102-166, the 
majority leader and the minority lead- 
er appoint the following Members to 
serve as members of the Glass Ceiling 
Committee on the part of the House: 
Mrs. LOWEY of New York, and Ms. MOL- 
INARI. 


MEASURES REFERRED 


The following bills were read the first 
and second times, and referred as indi- 
cated: 


H.R. 2056. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to require that subsidy information 
regarding vessels be provided upon entry 
within customs collection districts and to 
provide effective trade remedies under the 
countervailing and antidumping duty laws 
against foreign-built ships that are sub- 
sidized or dumped; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

H.R. 4111. An act to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act to provide additional loan assist- 
ance to small businesses, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Small Business. 

H.R. 4384. An act to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to provide that employees of 
the Veterans Health Administration ex- 
cluded from subchapter II of chapter 75 of 
such title as a result of the enactment of 
Public Law 101-376 be restored to coverage 
under such subchapter, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs. 

H.R. 5132. An act making dire emergency 
supplemental appropriations for disaster as- 
sistance to meet urgent needs because of ca- 
lamities such as those which occurred in Los 
Angeles and Chicago, for the fiscal year end- 
ing September 30, 1992, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Appropriations. 


MEASURES READ THE FIRST TIME 
The following bill was read the first 
time: 
H.R. 2039. An act to authorize appropria- 


tions for the Legal Services Corporation, and 
for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, May 19, 1992, he had pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bill: 

S. 838. An act to amend the Child Abuse 
Prevention and Treatment Act to revise and 
extend programs under such Act, and for 
other purposes. 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were 
laid before the Senate, together with 
accompanying papers, reports, and doc- 
uments, which were referred as indi- 
cated: 


EC-3274. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
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suant to law, a report, dated May 15, 1992, on 
the status of efforts to obtain compliance by 
Iraq with the resolutions adopted by the 
United Nations Security Council; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

EC-3275. A communication from the Archi- 
vist of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a list and copies of resolutions 
of ratification of States of the Union whose 
legislatures have ratified the article of 
amendment to the Constitution relating to 
the compensation of Members of Congress; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

EC-3276. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Senate, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a full and complete statement of the 
receipts and expenditures of the Senate, 
showing in detail the items of expense under 
proper appropriations, the aggregate thereof, 
and exhibiting the exact condition of all pub- 
lic moneys received, paid out, and remaining 
in his possession from October 1, 1991 
through March 31, 1992; ordered to lie on the 
table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 
SUBMITTED DURING RECESS 


Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of May 14, 1992, the follow- 
ing reports of committees were submit- 
ted on May 15, 1992: 

By Mr. RIEGLE, from the Committee on 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs, with- 
out amendment: 

S. 2733: An original bill to improve the reg- 
ulation of Government-sponsored enterprises 
(Rept. No. 102-282). 

By Mr. BURDICK, from the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works, without 
amendment: 

S. 2734: An original bill to provide for the 
conservation and development of water and 
related resources, to authorize the United 
States Army Corps of Engineers civil works 
program to construct various projects for 
improvements to the Nation’s infrastruc- 
ture, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 102- 
283.) 


—k!ʒ .—— 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. BYRD, from the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, with amendments: 

H.R. 5132. A bill making dire emergency 
supplemental appropriations for disaster as- 
sistance to meet urgent needs because of ca- 
lamities such as those which occurred in Los 
Angeles and Chicago, for the fiscal year end- 
ing September 30, 1992, and for other pur- 
poses. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
and second time by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. JOHNSTON (for himself, Mr. 
BREAUX, Mr. SHELBY, Mr. HEFLIN, Mr. 
COCHRAN, and Mr. HELMS): 

S. 2735. A bill to establish a national re- 
search program to improve the production 
and marketing of sweetpotatoes and increase 
the consumption and use of sweetpotatoes by 
domestic and foreign consumers; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and For- 
estry. 
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By Mr. LIEBERMAN (for himself and 
Mr. DODD): 

S. 2736. A bill to prohibit the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services from taking any 
action with respect to certain alleged viola- 
tions of the requirements of title IV of the 
Social Security Act; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. CRANSTON (by request): 

S. 2787. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to consolidate the accounts 
used to fund the housing loan programs for 
veterans, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans Affairs. 

S. 2738. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to make certain improvements 
in the educational assistance programs for 
veterans and eligible persons, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. DURENBERGER: 

S. 2739. A bill to extend the existing sus- 
pension of duty on certain in line roller 
skate boots; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. CRANSTON (for himself, Mr. 
DECONCINI, Mr. ROCKEFELLER, Mr. 
GRAHAM, and Mr. AKAKA): 

S. 2740. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to revise and improve the provi- 
sion and evaluation of preventive health 
services by the Department of Veterans Af- 
fairs, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH (for himself, Mr. GRA- 
HAM, and Mr. RUDMAN): 

S. 2741. A bill to provide for the taxation of 
real property forfeited to the Department of 
Justice prior to the seizure of such property; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. BREAUX (for himself and Mr. 
BOREN): 

S. 2742. A bill to establish a voluntary na- 
tional system of occupational certification 
and to encourage the formation of youth 
skills training and education partnerships; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. MCCAIN (for himself and Mr. 
THURMOND): 

S. J. Res. 307. A joint resolution designat- 
ing the month of July 1992 as National Mus- 
cular Dystrophy Awareness Month“; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION OF CONCURRENT AND 
SENATE RESOLUTIONS 


The following concurrent resolutions 
and Senate resolutions were read, and 
referred (or acted upon), as indicated: 

By Mr. BYRD (for himself, Mr. MITCH- 
ELL, Mr. GRASSLEY, Mr. DOLE, Mr. 
BOREN, Mr. STEVENS, and Mr. THUR- 
MOND): 

S. Res. 298. A resolution declaring an arti- 
cle of amendment to be the Twenty-seventh 
Amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States; ordered held at the desk. 

By Mr. CRANSTON (for himself, Mr. 
PELL, Mr. HELMS, Mr. ROBB, Mr. KEN- 
NEDY, Mr. SIMON, Mr. SASSER, Mr. 
Dopp, Mr. WOFFORD, Mr. KERRY, Mr. 
LEVIN, Mr. BIDEN, Mr. MOYNIHAN, Mr. 
JEFFORDS, Mr. MCCAIN, Mr. DIXON, 
Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. SARBANES, Mr. 
BUMPERS, Mrs. KASSEBAUM, Mr. SAN- 


demnation of the repression of democracy 
and human rights in the Kingdom of Thai- 
land; considered and agreed to. 
By Mr. DECONCINI (for himself, Mr. 
GORE, and Mr. D'AMATO): 
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S. Res. 300. A resolution relating to suspen- 
sion of assistance and cooperative programs 
with the former Yugoslavia; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. BYRD (for himself, Mr. MITCH- 
ELL, Mr. GRASSLEY, Mr. DOLE, Mr. 
BOREN, Mr. STEVENS, and Mr. THUR- 
MOND): 

S. Con. Res. 120. A concurrent resolution 
declaring an article of amendment to be the 
Twenty-seventh Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States; ordered held 
at the desk. 

By Mr. BYRD: 

S. Con. Res. 121. A concurrent resolution 
declaring the time for ratification to have 
lapsed for four proposed articles of amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PELL: 

S. Con. Res. 122. A concurrent resolution 
recognizing the 50th anniversary of the Bat- 
tle of the Coral Sea, paying tribute to the 
United States-Australian relationship, and 
reaffirming the importance of cooperation 
between the United States and Australia 
within the region; to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. JOHNSTON (for himself, 
Mr. BREAUX, Mr. SHELBY, Mr. 
HEFLIN, Mr. COCHRAN, and Mr. 
HELMS): 

S. 2735. A bill to establish a national 
research program to improve the pro- 
duction and marketing of 
sweetpotatoes and increase the con- 
sumption and use of sweetpotatoes by 
domestic and foreign consumers; to the 
Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, 
and Forestry. 

NATIONAL SWEETPOTATO RESEARCH PROGRAM 
è Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I rise 
today, to introduce legislation that 
will have a significant and far-reaching 
impact on the sweetpotato industry in 
this country, and that will also be of 
great benefit to domestic and foreign 
consumers of sweetpotatoes, who as a 
result of this bill will enjoy 
sweetpotatoes that are more nutri- 
tious, better grown, and more effi- 
ciently processed and brought to mar- 
ket. 

As my colleagues from sweetpotato- 
producing States know, sweetpotatoes 
are not only delicious but highly nutri- 
tious, ranking third among vegetables 
in total nutritional value. Further- 
more, U.S. production of sweetpotatoes 
is a $300 million industry. This bill 
would benefit that industry, as well as 
sweetpotato consumers, by establish- 
ing a National Sweetpotato Research 
Program to be implemented by the Ag- 
ricultural Research Service, which 
would issue research grants on a com- 
petitive basis to land-grant colleges 
and institutions throughout the coun- 
try. 

The research sponsored through the 
program would focus on six major 
areas, each critically important to the 
future of the sweetpotato industry. 
Areas targeted for research include 
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crop disease and pest resistance, envi- 
ronmentally compatible management 
technologies, integrated crop manage- 
ment, environmentally responsible 
chemical usage, and technology for 
better and more efficient harvesting, 
grading, storage and processing of 
sweetpotatoes. 

I wholeheartedly urge my colleagues 
to support this legislation. It will not 
only prove beneficial to producers and 
consumers of sweetpotatoes, but also 
aid the American agricultural support 
industry as a whole by working to ex- 
pand further the already growing mar- 
ket for sweetpotatoes.e 


By Mr. LIEBERMAN (for himself 
and Mr. DODD): 

S. 2736. A bill to prohibit the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services 
from taking any action with respect to 
certain alleged violations of the re- 
quirements of title IV of the Social Se- 
curity Act; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

RELIEF UNDER TITLE IV OF THE SOCIAL 
SECURITY ACT 

Mr. LIEBERMAN. Mr. President, in a 
little more than 3 years in this Cham- 
ber, I never introduced a special relief 
bill on behalf of a constituent. Until 
now. 

I hope that, when my colleagues hear 
about the circumstances facing Sandra 
Rosado and her family in New Haven, 
CT, they will agree special relief is 
needed, and will join me as a cosponsor 
of this legislation. 

Sandra Rosado’s family, which con- 
sists of her mother, Cecilia Mercado, 
and seven brothers and sisters, has 
been on welfare for the past 12 years. 
Sandra dreamed of furthering her edu- 
cation so she could escape the poverty 
that surrounds her. So she found work 
at a neighborhood community center, 
helping run an after-school basketball 
program and operating a small candy 
store. 

By working hard and saving every 
penny she could scrape together, San- 
dra built up $4,964.11, which she in- 
tended to use for a college education. 
Her brother Angel, inspired by her ex- 
ample, also found a job and saved near- 
ly $1,000 for college. 

But the State government found out 
about the savings accounts of these 
teenagers during an audit, and Cecilia 
Mercado was told that Sandra and 
Angel would have to spend the money 
they saved, because families receiving 
Aid to Families with Dependent Chil- 
dren payments could not have more 
than $1,000 in savings. 

So Sandra had to spend her hard- 
earned savings on clothes, jewelry, and 
all the other things she intentionally 
had forgone in pursuit of her dream of 
a college education, and a better life. 

As if that was not bad enough, then 
came the real kicker: a bill arrived for 
Cecilia Mercado from the State de- 
manding that she pay the State $9,342 
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in penalties. That figure represents the 
welfare payments the family received 
during the time Sandra and Angel had 
accumulated their savings. Ms. 
Mercado found legal assistance and 
challenged the State’s order. She won 
initially, but last week the State won 
on appeal to the State supreme court, 
which ruled that Ms. Mercado, who re- 
mains poor, must pay the penalty. 

The ruling that requires Cecilia 
Mercado to pay the State nearly $10,000 
because her daughter and son were sav- 
ing money for college may be based on 
the law, but it certainly is not fair. 
This outrageous situation highlights 
what is wrong with the welfare system. 
Too often welfare rules discourage 
work and destroy families. Recipients 
lose not just the power to succeed but 
the will to succeed, and so remain de- 
pendent on poor from generation to 
generation. We have given them no in- 
vestment in our system. Welfare must 
be reformed to reflect our society's 
most important and effective values. 
Opportunity must be afforded, and hard 
work rewarded, families strengthened. 
Poor people must be empowered in- 
stead of enslaved, as they too often are 
by the current welfare system. 

I am working on legislation that 
would allow and encourage families on 
welfare to find work and to save for 
such worthwhile goals as higher edu- 
cation, or a downpayment on a house. 
We must change the system to give 
people a chance to do what they really 
want to do: to improve their lives, to 
make a break from the cycle of poverty 
that oppresses them. 

Sandra Rosado wants to make that 
break. But welfare reform legislation 
will not help her family avoid the near- 
ly $10,000 bill that the government says 
they owe—the same government that 
advised her to spend the money she had 
saved for college on clothes and jew- 
elry instead. That is why this gross in- 
equity requires special relief legisla- 
tion, which would direct the Federal 
Department of Health and Human 
Services to waive the family’s penalty 
in this case. 

Iam asking my colleagues to help me 
pass this bill because it will correct 
one terrible injustice, and because it 
will drive home the point that existing 
welfare rules make no sense. 

And, by giving Sandra Rosado and 
her family justice in their case, we can 
send a message that change is in the 
wind, so more young people like San- 
dra Rosado around the country will be 
given the incentive to work hard, save, 
further their education, and find the 
quality of life that is the essence of the 
American Dream. 

There may be others like Sandra 
Rosado, driven by the desire to im- 
prove their lives, who have worked 
tirelessly to save a few dollars, un- 
knowingly breaking the welfare rules 
in the process. And, tragically, there 
are probably many other young people 
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who share Sandra Rosado’s desire, but 
who know all too well that their work 
will not be rewarded. If welfare rules 
will not allow them to save for their 
future, their desire to work, which gov- 
ernment ought to be encouraging, is 
crushed, and that is why this special 
bill is necessary and why I hope we will 
also join together to reform too many 
of the existing rules of welfare which 
gives too few of the people on welfare 
an investment in our system. 

Mr. President, Sandra Rosado’s story 
is eloquently portrayed in a page one 
article in the New York Times from 
last Friday, May 15. I ask unanimous 
consent shat the text of this article 
and the text of the bill be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 2736 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services shall not take 
any action, including the imposition of any 
penalty or collection of any funds, with re- 
spect to any alleged violation of the require- 
ments of title IV of the Social Security Act 
at issue in Mercado v. Department of Income 
Maintenance, decided May 12, 1992, by the 
Connecticut Supreme Court, Docket #14388. 

From the New York Times, May 13, 1992] 

WELFARE’S LIMIT ON SAVINGS FOILS ONE BID 
To BREAK CYCLE 
(By Constance L. Hays) 

NEW HAVEN.—Working part time at a com- 
munity center, Sandra Rosado saved $4,900 to 
go to college and to escape the web of wel- 
fare that is all her family has known since 
they moved here 12 years ago. 

But her thrift and industry have led to a 
bureaucratic nightmare for Miss Rosado and 
her family. First state officials, who discov- 
ered her savings account, told her mother to 
spend the money so the family could remain 
eligible for the Aid to Families with Depend- 
ent Children program. Then Federal authori- 
ties ordered the mother, Cecilia Mercado, to 
repay $4,342 in benefits she received while 
her daughter’s money was in the bank. 

The case, which has been in and out of 
state courts as Mrs. Mercado challenged the 
order, highlights what critics across the po- 
litical spectrum say is a major flaw in Amer- 
ican social policy toward the poor—a rule 
that limits a welfare family’s assets. 

Under Federal law, people who receive as- 
sistance under the Aid to Families with De- 
pendent Children program become ineligible 
if their assets exceed $1,000. Such assets in- 
clude property, like cars, and children's bank 
accounts. 

The rationale is that the public shouldn't 
be supporting families that have their own 
resources,“ said Michael Sherraden, an asso- 
ciate professor of social work at Washington 
University in St. Louis, whose 1991 book, 
“Assets and the Poor.“ has been cited by 
Housing Secretary Jack Kemp and others 
seeking new ways to alleviate poverty. But 
it’s a very short-sighted policy. Savings are 
the way that families get out of poverty. So 
this policy doesn't make much sense.“ 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I rise 
today in support of legislation that 
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would alleviate an injustice that cap- 
sulizes everything that is wrong with 
our welfare system today. When we 
have a system that chokes off initia- 
tive and stifles hope, all in the name of 
keeping tight rein on welfare recipi- 
ents, then we have gone down the 
wrong road. If we truly value work and 
education, if we truly see them as the 
way out of welfare dependency, then we 
have to build a system that signals 
these values—not one that places road- 
blocks in the way of young people who 
want a better life. 

Sandra Rosado, who lives in New 
Haven, CT, is a responsible young 
woman, as full of initiative as she is of 
dreams of a better future. Sandra’s 
family received assistance from the 
Aid to Families with Dependent Chil- 
dren [AFDC] Program, but Sandra 
wanted a different life for herself. So, 
while she attended high school, she got 
a job as well. She took the money she 
earned and put it in a savings account. 
Those savings were to be the means of 
fulfilling her dream of being the first 
in her family to attend college. She en- 
couraged her younger brother to do the 
same. Who in this body would argue 
that this is not exactly the kind of be- 
havior we want to encourage if we are 
to avoid welfare dependency? 

Over a decade ago, when Ronald 
Reagan swept into office promising to 
slash welfare expenditures, the Omni- 
bus Budget Resolution Act of 1981 made 
it Federal policy to discourage initia- 
tive such as Sandra’s. I am glad to say 
that I was one of only 14 Senators who 
voted against that juggernaut of a bill. 
Among other things, it reduced to 
$1,000 the amount of assets AFDC fami- 
lies could have and still qualify for 
benefits. In 1992, Sandra Rosado’s sav- 
ings of almost $5,000 obviously far ex- 
ceeded that amount. When the State 
welfare officials found out, they had no 
choice but to take action against the 
family. Sandra's family now owes over 
$9,000 in welfare benefits the law says 
it didn’t deserve. 

Today, my colleague from Connecti- 
cut, Senator LIEBERMAN, and I are in- 
troducing a special relief bill to rem- 
edy that situation for Sandra Rosado’s 
family. It would ensure that the family 
is not liable for AFDC payments re- 
ceived while Sandra and her brother, 
unbeknownst to their mother, were 
creating a nest egg for their future. I 
hope our Senate colleagues will see fit 
to help reverse what can only be 
viewed as a terrible injustice. I should 
emphasize that officials at the Con- 
necticut Department of Income Main- 
tenance concur with the need to right 
this wrong. Their hands have been tied, 
however, by the letter of the law. 

But our hands are not tied, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and it is time for us to get our 
message about welfare straight. We 
ought to be saying that staying in 
school and doing well will be rewarded. 
We ought to be saying that working 
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hard for a dream is a trait we value. 
But instead we are signaling that hard 
work is futile and nothing is so impor- 
tant as making sure a poor family 
doesn't get too much in benefits. We 
hear a lot of rhetoric about a lack of 
initiative on the part of the poor. But 
our policies say that it is better for 
young people who work to spend their 
earnings on clothes and perfume than 
to save for the education that could be 
their ticket out of poverty. In essence, 
we are saying that while we abhor pro- 
longed welfare dependency and don’t 
want to create a cycle of dependency, 
we're going to make it as hard as we 
can for families to escape. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Children, Family, Drugs, and Alcohol- 
ism, I have held a series of hearings in 
this Congress on the state of the Amer- 
ican family and the struggles of fami- 
lies to provide for their children. The 
disincentives to work built into our 
welfare system, together with the lack 
of support for families who do work, 
are major barriers for families seeking 
to make a better life for their children. 

The case of Sandra Rosado crys- 
tallizes the need to take a hard look at 
how Federal policy addresses the needs 
of poor children and families. We have 
to look first within our welfare system 
and see that, although it may not actu- 
ally cause dependency, it certainly 
doesn’t do much to help people get off. 
We also have to look outside the sys- 
tem and recognize that we give work- 
ing families very little support—which 
makes it all the more difficult for a 
family with marginal earnings capac- 
ity to make the break with welfare. 

Sandra Rosado’s story already has 
one happy ending. She was able to win 
a scholarship and is now attending col- 
lege. But many other children remain, 
children for whom hopes already 
dimmed by poverty are even more di- 
minished by policies that discourage 
them from taking any initiative. 

Three levels of action are needed, Mr. 
President. First, we have to eliminate 
the possibility that Sandra Rosado’s 
family will be penalized because she 
wanted to go to college and wasn’t 
going to bank on someone else making 
that possible. The special relief bill 
that we are introducing would do that. 
In addition, in an effort to find a 
speedy solution for this particular 
case, I have written to Jo Anne 
Barnhart, Assistant Secretary for the 
Administration for Children and Fami- 
lies, asking for her help in allowing the 
State of Connecticut to forego 
recoupment of welfare payments in the 
case of Sandra Rosado’s family. 

Second, we have to make sure that 
other young people don’t have their 
hopes of continuing their education 
dashed because their families are not 
allowed to accumulate assets. I plan to 
make every effort to move legislation 
to accomplish that objective. 

But frankly, Mr. President, tinkering 
with the treatment of assets is just a 
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tiny part of the solution. Ultimately, 
we have to take a broader look at how 
our current welfare system views work 
and search for creative answers, both 
for families who must turn to public 
assistance and for working families 
who, despite their efforts, are on the 
bottom rung of the economic ladder. 
The Democratic Task Force on Welfare 
Reform, which was established by the 
distinguished majority leader and of 
which I am a member, is exploring 
these questions. I believe that legisla- 
tion such as the Child Care and Devel- 
opment Block Grant, on which I 
worked for many years, and the Family 
Support Act, which emphasized edu- 
cation and training in preparation for 
leaving welfare, has laid the ground- 
work for the kind of support families 
need. I hope my colleagues will help us 
take the first step by supporting the 
legislation we are proposing. 


By Mr. CRANSTON (by request): 

S. 2737. A bill to amend title 38, Unit- 
ed States Code, to consolidate the ac- 
counts used to fund the housing loan 
program for veterans, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs. 

CONSOLIDATION OF ACCOUNTS USED TO FUND 

THE HOUSING LOAN PROGRAM 

èe Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee, I have today introduced, by re- 
quest, S. 2737, a bill to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to consolidate the 
accounts that fund the housing loan 
programs for veterans. The Secretary 
of Veterans Affairs submitted this leg- 
islation by letter dated May 7, 1992, to 
the President of the Senate. 

My introduction of this measure is in 
keeping with the policy which I have 
adopted of generally introducing—so 
that there will be specific bills to 
which my colleagues and others may 
direct their attention and comments— 
all administration-proposed draft legis- 
lation referred to the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee. Thus, I reserve the right to 
support or oppose the provisions of, as 
well as any amendment to, this legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the RECORD at this point, together 
with the transmittal letter, and sec- 
tion-by-section analysis. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 2737 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That except as otherwise 
expressly provided, whenever in this Act an 
amendment or repeal is expressed in terms of 
an amendment or repeal of a section or other 
provision, the reference shall be considered 
to be made to a section or other provision of 
title 38, United States Code. 

ACCOUNT CONSOLIDATION 

Sec. 2. Subchapter III of chapter 37 is 

amended by: 
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(a) striking out sections 3723, 3724, and 3725 
in their entirety; and 

(b) inserting after section 3721 the follow- 
Ing new section: 

“$3722. Veterans Housing Loan Fund 

(a) There is hereby established in the 
Treasury of the United States a fund known 
as the Veterans Housing Loan Fund. 

(b) The Veterans Housing Loan Fund 
shall be available to the Secretary, without 
fiscal year limitation, for all housing loan 
operations under this chapter, consistent 
with the Federal Credit Reform Act of 1990. 

“(c) There shall be deposited in the Veter- 
ans Housing Loan Fund: 

(I) All money as of September 30, 1992, in: 
(A) the revolving fund established by section 
513 of the Servicemen's Readjustment Act of 
1944; (B) the Loan Guaranty Revolving Fund 
established by section 7(a) of Public Law 86- 
665; and (C) the Guaranty and Indemnity 
Fund established by section 302(a)(1) of Pub- 
lic Law 101-237; 

*(2) All money hereafter appropriated for 
such Fund; 

“(3) All amounts received by the Secretary 
on or after October 1, 1992, as fees (A) col- 
lected under section 3729 of this title, or (B) 
any other provision of law or regulation es- 
tablished by the Secretary imposing fees on 
persons or other entities participating in the 
housing loan program under this chapter; 
and 

(4) All amounts received by the Secretary 
on or after October 1, 1992, incident to hous- 
ing loan operations under this chapter in- 
cluding, but not limited to, collections ‘of 
principal and interest, proceeds from the 
sale, rental, use, or other disposition of prop- 
erty acquired under this chapter, and pro- 
ceeds from the sale of notes pursuant to sec- 
tion 3733(a)(3) of this title.“ 

CONFORMING AMENDMENTS 


SEC. 3. (a) Section 3711(k) is amended by 
striking out and section 3723 of this title“ 
both places it appears. 

(b) Section 3720(e) is amended by: 

(I) striking out (i)“; and 

(2) striking out paragraph (2) in its en- 
tirety. 

(c) Section 3727(c) is amended by: 

(1) striking out funds“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof fund“; 

(2) striking out sections 3723 and 3724 
and inserting in lieu thereof section 3722“; 
and 

(3) striking out title, as applicable.“ and 
inserting in lieu thereof title.“. 

(d) Section 3729(a)(1) is amended by strik- 
ing out (o)“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
o". 

(e) Section 3729(c) is amended by: 

(I) striking out (ö); and 

(2) striking out paragraphs (2) and (3) in 
their entirety. 

(f) Section 3733(a)(6) is amended by: 

(1) striking out Loan Guaranty Revolv- 
ing! and inserting in lieu thereof Veterans 
Housing Loan“; and 

(2) striking out ‘3724(a)” and inserting in 
lieu thereof 3722“. 

(g) Section 3733(e) is amended by: 

(1) striking out “of——" and further strik- 
ing out clauses (1) and (2), and inserting in 
lieu thereof of the Veterans Housing Loan 
Fund established by section 3722 of this title, 
and”; and 

(2) striking out “revolving” both places it 
appears following the text inserted by clause 
(1) of this subsection. 

(h) Section 3734 is amended by: 

(1) striking out in the catchline Loan 
Guaranty Revolving Fund and the Guaranty 
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and Indemnity” and inserting in lieu thereof 
Veterans Housing Loan“; 

(2) striking out in subsection (a)(1) Loan 
Guaranty Revolving Fund and the Guaranty 
and Indemnity" and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Veterans Housing Loan"; 

(3) striking out in subsection (a)(2) “funds” 
and inserting in lieu thereof fund“; 

(4) striking out in subsection (b) “each” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the“; and 

(5) striking out in paragraph (2) of sub- 
section (b) subparagraphs (B), (C), and (D) in 
their entirety, and redesignating subpara- 
graphs (E), (F), and (G), as (B), (C), and (D), 
respectively. 

(i) Section 3735(a)(3)(A)(i) is amended by 
striking out Loan Guaranty Revolving 
Fund and the Guaranty and Indemnity” and 
inserting in lieu thereof Veterans Housing 
Loan“. 

(j) The table of sections for subchapter III 
of chapter 37 is amended by: 

(1) striking out the items relating to sec- 
tions 3722, 3723, 3724, and 3725 and inserting in 
lieu thereof: 

3722. Veterans Housing Loan Fund. 

3723. Repealed. ] 

3724. Repealed.] 

3725. Repealed.];’’ and 

(2) striking out in the item relating to sec- 
tion 3734 Loan Guaranty Revolving Fund 
and the Guaranty and Indemnity” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof Veterans Housing 
Loan”. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 4. This Act shall take effect October 1, 
1992. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 
SECTION 2—ACCOUNT CONSOLIDATION 


Subsection (a) would repeal sections 3723, 
3724, and 3725, which currently provide for 
the Direct Loan Revolving Fund (DLRF), the 
Loan Guaranty Revolving Fund (LGRF), and 
the Guaranty and Indemnity Fund (GIF), re- 
spectively. The LGRF currently funds all 
home loans guaranteed by VA prior to Janu- 
ary 1, 1990, and all manufactured home loans 
guaranteed by VA regardless of date. The 
GIF funds all home loans guaranteed begin- 
ning calendar year 1990. The DLRF funds di- 
rect loans to veterans pursuant to section 
3711. Under the statute, the funds did not pay 
the administrative expenses associated with 
operating those programs. That restriction, 
however, was superseded by the Federal 
Credit Reform Act of 1990, Pub. L. No. 101- 
508, § 13201. 

Subsection (b) would add a new section 
3722, which would establish a new Veterans 
Housing Loan Fund in the Treasury of the 
United States (hereafter Fund). The Fund 
will provide financing for all VA housing 
loan operations, without fiscal year limita- 
tion, consistent with the Federal Credit Re- 
form Act of 1990. In addition to appropria- 
tions, the Fund would receive all collections 
associated with the loan programs beginning 
October 1, 1992, including repayments of 
loans, proceeds of asset sales, and fees. In ad- 
dition, the entire balance in the LGRF, GIF, 
and DLRF as of September 30, 1992, will be 
transferred to the Fund. 


SECTION 3—CONFORMING AMENDMENTS 


Subsections (a-) would make conforming 
amendments to other provisions of chapter 
37. 


SECTION 4—EFFECTIVE DATE 


Would make this bill effective October 1, 
1992 
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SECRETARY OF VETERANS AFFAIRS, 
Washington, DC, May 7, 1992. 
Hon. DAN QUAYLE, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Transmitted here- 
with is a draft bill To amend title 38, Unit- 
ed States Code, to consolidate the accounts 
used to fund the housing loan programs for 
veterans, and for other purposes.“ This is 
one of the Administration's legislative pro- 
posals to implement the President's pro- 
gram. I request that this measure be referred 
to the appropriate committee and promptly 
enacted. 

Currently, three funds exist in the Treas- 
ury of the United States to finance the hous- 
ing loan programs of the Department of Vet- 
erans Affairs (VA). We are proposing to con- 
solidate these into one new fund known as 
the Veterans Housing Loan Fund. Consoli- 
dating these funds will simplify record- 
keeping and budgeting, and reduce account- 
ing errors. 

The enactment of the Federal Credit Re- 
form Act in 1990 provided a uniform method 
for budgeting Federal loan programs. The 
Credit Reform Act superseded a number of 
provisions in current VA law (e.g., the budg- 
eting of administrative expenses, and the 
elimination of the Government contribution 
to the Guaranty and Indemnity Fund). We 
believe continuing the pre-Credit Reform ac- 
counts serves no useful function, and creates 
an unintended burden in implementing cred- 
it reform. We, therefore urge consolidation 
of the existing accounts. We will, however, 
maintain the ability to separately track GIF 
loan activity. 

Enactment of this proposal will produce no 
program costs and insignificant administra- 
tive savings (e.g., less tan $100,000 per fiscal 
year). 

A detailed section by section analysis of 
the draft bill and an analysis showing the 
changes proposed to be made in existing law 
by the draft bill are also enclosed. 

On May 24, 1991, we transmitted a draft bill 
entitled the ‘Veterans’ Housing Amend- 
ments Act of 1991.“ That bill proposed a 
number o` amendments to the housing loan 
guaranty program to reduce administrative 
regulation, reduce the risk and costs of this 
program, and enhance revenues. We are 
pleased to note that a number of these pro- 
posals were enacted by the first session of 
the 102nd Congress. Items which have al- 
ready been enacted include: 

a. Extension of the lender review of ap- 
praisal program; 

b. technical correction regarding proposed 
construction; 

c. time limit for housing debt waiver; 

d. certificates of veteran status for HUD 
benefits; and 

e. technical correction regarding lobbying 
reporting. 

Other proposals have already been resub- 
mitted or modified in accordance with the 
President's FY 1993 budget. These are con- 
tained in sections 2, 3, 4, and 5 of the draft 
Veterans Home Loan Improvement Act of 
1992 we submitted to the Congress on Feb- 
ruary 25, 1992. We again urge enactment of 
the budget items we recently transmitted. 

In addition, we urge consideration of the 
following two items submitted last year: 

a. Permit a veteran to refinance the full 
outstanding balance, provided it does not ex- 
ceed the value of the property securing the 
loan of a conventional or FHA loan with a 
VA loan at a lower interest rate (section 
5(a}-(d) of 1991 draft bill). 

b. Repeal section 3704(e) of title 38, United 
States Code, which prohibits VA from guar- 
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anteeing loans for newly constructed resi- 
dences in areas not served by public or com- 
munity water and sewage systems where 
local officials certify that the establishment 
of such systems is feasible. 

We are advised by the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget that there is no objection 
to the submission of this draft bill to Con- 
gress, and that its enactment would be in ac- 
cord with the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
EDWARD J. DERWINSKI.@ 


By Mr. CRANSTON (by request): 

S. 2738. A bill to amend title 38, Unit- 
ed States Code, to make certain im- 
provements in the educational assist- 
ance programs for veterans and eligible 
persons, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

VETERANS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE 
IMPROVEMENTS ACT OF 1992 

e Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, as 

chairman of the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 

mittee, I have today introduced, by re- 
quest, S. 2738, the proposed Veterans’ 

Educational Assistance Improvements 

Act of 1992. The Secretary of Veterans 

Affairs submitted this legislation by 

letter dated April 23, 1992, to the Presi- 

dent of the Senate. 

My introduction of this measure is in 
keeping with the policy which I have 
adopted of generally introducing—so 
that there will be specific bills to 
which my colleagues and others may 
direct their attention and comments— 
all administration-proposed draft legis- 
lation referred to the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee. Thus, I reserve the right to 
support or oppose the provisions of, as 
well as any amendment to, this legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the RECORD, together with the trans- 
mittal letter, and enclosed section-by- 
section analysis. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 2738 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE: REFERENCES TO TITLE 

38, UNITED STATES CODE; TABLE OF 
CONTENTS. 

(a) SHORT TITLE.—This Act may be cited as 
the Veterans“ Educational Assistance Im- 
provements Act of 1992.” 

(b) REFERENCES TO TITLE 38.—Except as 
otherwise may be specifically provided, 
whenever in the Act an amendment or repeal 
is expressed in terms of an amendment to, or 
repeal of, a section or other provision, the 
reference shall be considered to be made to a 
section or other provision of title 38, United 
States Code. 

(c) TABLE OF CONTENTS.—The table of con- 
tents of this Act is as follows: 

TABLE OF CONTENTS 

Sec. 1. Short title; references to title 38, 
United States Code; table of 
contents. 

Sec. 2. Provision for Permanent Program of 
Trial Work Periods and Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation for Cer- 
tain Veterans With Total Dis- 
ability Ratings. 
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Sec. 3. Provision for Permanent Program of 
Vocational Training for Certain 
Pension Recipients. 

Sec. 4. Pilot Program of Nonpay or Nominal 
Pay Training in the Private 
Sector. 

Sec. 5. Continuity of Service for Montgomery 
GI Bill Eligibility. 

Sec. 6. Clarifying Amendment to Montgom- 
ery GI Bill Active Duty Pro- 
gram Open Period“. 

SEC. 2, PROVISION FOR PERMANENT PROGRAM 

OF TRIAL WORK PERIODS AND VO- 
CATIONAL REHABILITATION FOR 
WITH TOTAL 


(a) IN GENERAL.—(1) Section 1163(a) is 
amended— 

(A) In paragraph (1), by— 

(i) striking out during the“ and inserting 
in lieu thereof during and after the initial“; 
and 

(10 striking out a period of 12 consecutive 
months“ and inserting in lieu thereof the 
period described in paragraph (3) of this sub- 
section“; 

(B) In paragraph (2) B), by inserting ini- 
tial“ before program“; and 

(C) By adding at the end the following new 
paragraph: 

8) The period referred to in paragraph (1) 
of this subsection for maintaining an occupa- 
tion shall be 12 consecutive months in the 
case of a qualified veteran who begins such 
occupation during the initial program period 
of 6 consecutive months if the veteran begins 
his or her occupation after the initial pro- 
gram period.“ 

(2) Section 1163(b) is amended by striking 
out Puring the program period, the“ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof The“. 

(3) Section 1163(c)(1) is amended by strik- 
ing out In the case“ and all that follows 
through providing— and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“The Secretary shall provide to each quali- 
fied veteran awarded a rating of total dis- 
ability described in subsection (a)(2)(A) of 
this section, at the time notice of each such 
award is given to the veteran, a statement 
containing—"’. 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—(1) The table of 
sections at the beginning of chapter 11 is 
amended by striking out 1163. Temporary 
Program” and inserting in lieu thereof 1163. 
Program”. 

(2) The catch line at the beginning of sec- 
tion 1163 is amended by striking out Tem- 
porary program” and inserting in lieu there- 
of Program“. 

(c) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by this section shall be effective on the 
date of enactment of this Act. 

SEC. 3. PROVISION FOR PERMANENT PROGRAM 
OF VOCATIONAL TRAINING FOR 
CERTAIN PENSION RECIPIENTS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 1524 is amended— 

(1) By amending subsection (a) to read as 
follows: 

(a) A veteran awarded pension may apply 
for vocational training under this section 
and, if the Secretary makes a preliminary 
finding on the basis of information in the ap- 
plication and otherwise on file with the De- 
partment of Veterans Affairs that, with the 
assistance of a vocational training program 
under subsection (b) of this section, the vet- 
eran has a good potential for achieving em- 
ployment, the Secretary shall provide the 
veteran with an evaluation to determine 
whether the veteran’s achievement of a voca- 
tional goal is reasonably feasible. Any such 
evaluation shall include a personal interview 
by a Department of Veterans Affairs em- 
ployee trained in vocational counseling un- 
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less, in the Secretary’s judgment, such an 
evaluation is not feasible or not necessary to 
make the determination required by this 
subsection."’; 

(2) In subsection (b), by striking out para- 
graph (4); and 

(3) By amending subsection (d) to read as 
follows: 

“(d) Notwithstanding section 1525 of this 
title, a veteran who pursues a vocational 
training program under subsection (b) of this 
section shall have the benefit of the 3-year 
health-care eligibility protection provisions 
of section 1525 without regard to whether the 
veteran's entitlement to pension is termi- 
nated by reason of income from work or 
training (as defined in subsection (b)(1) of 
that section) during or after the program pe- 
riod applicable to such section.“ 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.—Chapter 15 
of such title I amended— 

(1) In the table of sections of such chapter, 
by striking out 1524. Temporary program“ 
and inserting in lieu thereof 1524. Pro- 
gram”; 

(2) In the catch line at the beginning of 
section 1524, by striking out Temporary 
program” and inserting in lieu thereof Pro- 
gram”; and 

(3) In section 1525(a) by— 

(A) Inserting (except as provided in sec- 
tion 1524(c) of this title)“ after program pe- 
riod”; and 

(B) Striking out “such chapter’’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘‘chapter 17 of this 
title“. 

(c) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by this section shall be effective as of 
January 31, 1992. 

SEC. 4. PILOT PROGRAM OF NONPAY OR NOMI- 
NAL PAY TRAINING IN THE PRIVATE 
SECTOR. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 3115 is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)(1), by 

(A) inserting (A)“ after ()“; and 

(B) striking out training or work experi- 
ence” the first place it appears and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: 

on- job training or work experience; or 

„(B) during the three-year period begin- 
ning on October 1, 1992, subject to subsection 
(c) of this section, conduct a pilot program 
for using any other public or any private en- 
tity or employer to provide on-job train- 
ing.“; 

(2) in subsection (b), by 

(A) amending paragraph (1) by striking out 
“(a1)” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“(ay (A)"; 

(B) amending paragraph (3) by striking out 
“of a State or local government agency”; 
and 

(C) amending paragraph (4) by striking out 
“of the training“ and all that follows 
through agencies“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof (to include on-site monitoring) of 
on-job training and work experience pro- 
vided under such subsection (a) 01)“; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 
subsection: 

(e) The Secretary shall not approve, nor 
enter into any contract, agreement, or coop- 
erative arrangement under subsection (b)(3) 
of this section providing for pursuit of any 
program of on-job training under subsection 
(a))(B) of this section which commences 
after the later of (1) September 30, 1995, or (2) 
if a written vocational rehabilitation plan 
for such training for a veteran is executed 
prior to September 30, 1995, within a reason- 
able period of time as determined by the Sec- 
retary, not exceeding six months, after exe- 
cution of such plan.“. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 
3108(c)(2) is amended by striking out “in a 
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Federal, State, or local government agency” 
and inserting in lieu thereof using the fa- 
cilities of a Federal, State, or local govern- 
ment agency or of any other entity or em- 
ployer". 

(c) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by this section shall be effective on Oc- 
tober 1, 1992. 

SEC. 5. CONTINUITY OF SERVICE FOR MONTGOM- 
ERY GI BILL ELIGIBILITY 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 3011 is amended 
by adding at the end the following new sub- 
section: 

(e) Whenever in this chapter active duty 
service is required to be consecutive, contin- 
uous, and/or without a break, such required 
continuity of service shall not be considered 
broken by any period during which an indi- 
vidual is assigned by the Armed Forces to a 
civilian institution as described in section 
3002(6)(A) of this title, notwithstanding that 
the period of such assignment is not active 
duty for purposes of this chapter.“ 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendment 
made by this section shall be effective on Oc- 
tober 19, 1984. 

SEC, 6. CLARIFYING AMENDMENT TO MONTGOM- 
ERY GI BILL ACTIVE DUTY PRO- 
GRAM “OPEN PERIOD” 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 3018(b)(3)(B) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out or (iii) and inserting 
in lieu thereof (iii)“; and 

(2) by inserting after “hardship” and before 
the semicolon the following: 

„ or (iv) a physical or mental condition 
that was not characterized as a disability 
and did not result from the individual's own 
willful misconduct but did interfere with the 
individual’s performance of duty, as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of each military de- 
partment in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary of Defense or by 
the Secretary of Transportation with respect 
to the Coast Guard when it is not operating 
as a service in the Navy“. 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by this section shall be effective on Oc- 
tober 19, 1984. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 


SHORT TITLE; REFERENCES TO TITLE 38, UNITED 
STATES CODE 


Section 1 


Subsection (a) provides that the draft bill 
may be cited as the Veterans“ Educational 
Assistance Improvements Act of 1992.“ 

Subsection (b) provides that, unless other- 
wise specified, whenever in the draft bill an 
amendment or repeal is expressed in terms of 
an amendment to, or repeal of, a section or 
other provision, the reference shall be con- 
sidered to be made to a section or other pro- 
vision of title 38, United States Code. 

Subsection (c) sets forth the table of con- 
tents for the draft bill. 


Section 2 


This section would amend section 1163 of 
title 38 to modify and make permanent the 
current temporary program of trial work pe- 
riods and vocational rehabilitation for cer- 
tain veterans with total disability ratings 
authorized by that section. 

This temporary program was established in 
1984 and initially ran from February 1, 1985, 
through January 31, 1989. It was intended as 
a test to motivate service-disabled veterans 
awarded a total rating based on Individual 
Unemployability (IU) to either participate in 
a vocational rehabilitation program, or uti- 
lize existing skills to secure employment. 

As motivation, the program required that 
a veteran awarded an IU rating during the 
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program period had to undergo an evaluation 
to determine rehabilitation potential or risk 
termination of the award. If achievement of 
a vocational goal was found reasonably fea- 
sible, an individualized written rehabilita- 
tion plan was developed for and with the vet- 


eran. 

While failure to cooperate in or complete 
the plan could result in reconsideration of 
the veteran’s continued eligibility for the IU 
rating based on evaluation findings, success- 
ful program pursuit would protect the IU 
rating unless and until the veteran main- 
tained substantially gainful employment for 
12 consecutive months. (Veterans awarded 
the IU rating before commencement of the 
program period could request an evaluation 
and voluntarily participate in a rehabilita- 
tion program.) 

Public Law 100-687 (Nov. 18, 1988) extended 
the program through January 31, 1992, and 
made it completely voluntary after study re- 
sults showed that those whose participation 
was voluntary displayed the greatest moti- 
vation and the best outcomes. It maintained 
the trial work period feature of rating pro- 
tection. 

The amendments made by this section 
would make the section 1163 program perma- 
nent, but with a programmatic adjustment: 
the trial work period protection would be re- 
duced from 12 to 6 consecutive months of 
substantially gainful employment. 

Conceptually, the trial work period feature 
is consistent with current rehabilitation phi- 
losophy and practice, and clearly is an essen- 
tial element of the program. A six-month pe- 
riod of protection will provide sufficient 
time to establish a sound adjustment to em- 
ployment. Hence, the proposed adjustment. 

With this improvement, it is appropriate 
that this program, which has been shown to 
have positive results, should be made perma- 
nent. 

Section 3 

This section would amend 38 U.S.C. 
§1524(a)(4) to delete the termination date for 
the vocational training program for certain 
veterans awarded VA pension benefits, as 
well as the program's requirement that vet- 
erans under age 45 participate in an evalua- 
tion of vocational potential. Further, this 
section would provide that a personal inter- 
view by a VA counselor is not required as 
part of the veteran's evaluation when such 
an interview is not practical or necessary for 
the feasibility determination. Last, the sec- 
tion would maintain, as a permanent feature 
of the program, protection of health-care eli- 
gibility for program participants whose pen- 
sion is terminated by reason of income from 
work or training as described in 38 U.S.C. 
§ 1525. 

Congress established this temporary pro- 
gram of vocational training for certain new 
pension recipients in 1984. The program pe- 
riod initially ran from February 1, 1985, 
through January 31, 1989, and later was ex- 
tended through January 31, 1992. Under cur- 
rent law, a veteran below age 45 awarded 
pension during the program period had to 
participate in an evaluation of his or her vo- 
cational potential, unless VA found the vet- 
eran was unable to do so for reasons beyond 
his or her control. If the evaluation disclosed 
that it was reasonably feasible for the vet- 
eran to achieve a vocational goal, the vet- 
eran was offered a program of vocational re- 
habilitation as provided under chapter 31, 
with certain restrictions. 

The section 1524 temporary program clear- 
ly has been beneficial. VA finds that approxi- 
mately one-third of the veterans provided an 
evaluation are capable of pursuing a voca- 
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tional program and becoming suitably em- 
ployed. Further, the proportion of veterans 
with earnings is an estimated four times 
higher for veterans who pursue a vocational 
training program under VA auspices than for 
veterans who are otherwise capable but do 
not elect to do so. 

VA also has found, however, that providing 
required evaluations for veterans under age 
45 imposes a major administrative burden 
without commensurate benefit to the vet- 
eran or the Government. In fact, a substan- 
tially higher proportion of veterans who can 
participate in the program on a voluntary 
basis do so in comparison with veterans for 
whom participation in an evaluation is re- 
quired. Reducing the administrative burden 
by eliminating the mandatory requirement 
for evaluation will impose program effective- 
ness and conserve staff time without impair- 
ing a veteran’s access to program services. 
VA does not believe that reinstatement of 
the vocational training program is war- 
ranted unless this change is made. 

Additionally, while the provision affording 
each veteran the opportunity for a personal 
interview with a VA employee trained in vo- 
cational counseling is retained for the per- 
manent program, an exclusion is made for 
cases where it is apparent that such an inter- 
view would not be productive or where infor- 
mation plainly shows that achievement of a 
vocational goal is not reasonably feasible. 

Finally, the health-care eligibility protec- 
tion feature is a valuable incentive to pro- 
gram participation and its retention is in the 
veteran’s and the Government's interest. 

Section 4 

This section would amend section 3115(a)(1) 
of title 38 to establish a 3-year pilot program 
that would expand the types of facilities the 
Secretary could use to provide on-job train- 
ing at no or nominal pay for veterans as part 
of their vocational rehabilitation programs 
under chapter 31 of title 38. The purpose of 
the pilot program would be to ascertain 
whether use of the additional (e.g., private 
sector) facilities to provide such on-job 
training is feasible, will significantly expand 
training and employment opportunities, and 
will result in permanent and stable employ- 
ment for disabled veterans. 

Public Law 100-689 authorized VA to use fa- 
cilities of Federal agencies and certain State 
and local agencies to provide nonpay or 
nominal pay training or work experience as 
all or part of a veteran's chapter 31 voca- 
tional rehabilitation program. Generally, 
veterans participating in such on-job train- 
ing become employed in the position for 
which they trained by the agency providing 
the training. This, thus, is a valuable tool in 
providing increased employment opportuni- 
ties for disabled veterans. 

Under the pilot program created by this 
amendment, the facilities of any private sec- 
tor entity or employer, as well as of any pub- 
lic entity or employer other than enumer- 
ated in the existing statute, also could be 
used for these purposes. 

The pilot program would run from October 
1, 1992, to September 31, 1995. However, while 
no individual would be permitted to begin an 
on-job training program under the pilot pro- 
gram after September 31, 1995, an individual 
who began such training during the program 
period would be allowed to continuously pur- 
sue the training program to completion. 

Participants in training under the pilot 
program would be authorized chapter 31 sub- 
sistence allowance at the same rates (I. e., 
the institutional rates under section 3108(b)) 
as are currently authorized for nonpay or 
nominal pay training or work experience in 
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a Federal, State, or local agency under sec- 
tion 3115(a)(1). Moreover, the same adminis- 
trative requirements (procurement of facili- 
ties, monitoring of training, and ensuring 
the training is in the veteran’s and Govern- 
ment’s best interest) as apply to the latter 
training would apply to the pilot program. 

The pilot program enacted by this section 
would be effective October 1, 1992. 


Section 5 


This section would add a subsection (e) to 
section 3011 of title 38 to provide that a pe- 
riod during which a chapter 30 Montgomery 
GI Bill (MGIB) participant is assigned full 
time by the Armed Forces to a civilian insti- 
tution for educational pursuit will not be 
considered a break in the continuity of the 
individual’s active duty service. 

Under existing law, an MGIB participant’s 
initial period of obligated active service 
must be continuous to establish entitlement 
under that program. Chapter 30 also var- 
iously requires continuous active duty serv- 
ice without a break, as well as consecutive 
years of active duty for eligibility in other 
areas; e.g., inservice enrollment, open pe- 
riod” enrollment, and supplemental edu- 
cational assistance. However, the term ac- 
tive duty” as defined by section 3002 of title 
38 expressly excludes a period when an indi- 
vidual is assigned full time to a civilian in- 
stitution for substantially the same course 
of education offered to civilians. Con- 
sequently, an MGIB participant who is as- 
signed to such an institution during the pe- 
riod of active duty service required to estab- 
lish chapter 30 entitlement loses that enti- 
tlement. 

This amendment would prevent an MGIB 
participant from being so divested of entitle- 
ment under the MGIB. It should be empha- 
sized, however, that the amendment deems 
that the period of assignment to a civilian 
institution shall not interrupt the continu- 
ity of the active duty required to establish 
MGIB entitlement; it does not deem such as- 
signment to be “active duty’’ countable to- 
ward meeting entitlement requirements. 

Section 6 


This section would enable individuals who 
enrolled as MGIB participants during the 
“open period“ provided under section 3018 to 
become entitled to educational assistance 
thereunder when separated early from the 
obligated period of military service due to 
certain physical or mental conditions imped- 
ing satisfactory military performance. 

Public Law 101-510 authorized most chap- 
ter 30 MGIB participants to establish entitle- 
ment under that chapter based on a period of 
otherwise qualifying active duty or Selected 
Reserve service from which they were sepa- 
rated early for a physical or mental condi- 
tion, not the result of the individual’s own 
willful misconduct which, though not char- 
acterized as a disability, nevertheless, pre- 
vented the individual from satisfactorily 
performing his or her military duties. This 
provision inadvertently excluded individuals 
who became MGIB participants under sec- 
tion 3018. The amendment made by this sec- 
tion would correct that oversight. 

THE SECRETARY OF VETERANS AFFAIRS, 
Washington, April 23, 1992. 
The Hon. DAN QUAYLE, 
President of the Senate, Washington, DC 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: There is transmitted 
herewith a draft bill To amend title 38, 
United States Code, to make certain im- 
provements in the vocational rehabilitation 
and educational assistance programs for vet- 
erans, and for other purposes.“ I request that 
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this measure be referred to the appropriate 
committee and promptly enacted. 

This measure, entitled the Veterans“ Edu- 
cational Assistance Improvements Act of 
1992, would make a number of amendments 
to improve the vocational rehabilitation and 
education benefit programs administered by 
the Department of Veterans Affairs. The 
former amendments include two proposals 
which would reinstate, amend, and make 
permanent both the Temporary Program of 
Trial Work Periods and Vocational Rehabili- 
tation for Certain Veterans with Total Dis- 
ability Ratings and the Temporary Program 
of Vocational Training for Certain Pension 
Recipients, as well as a proposal to establish 
a 3-year pilot program of nonpay or nominal 
pay training in the private sector for service- 
disabled veterans as part of their vocational 
rehabilitation programs. 

Please note that VA submitted legislation 
during the last session of this Congress that 
included provisions to make the above-men- 
tioned temporary programs permanent, but 
the session ended without enactment of such 
legislation or legislation extending the pro- 
grams. As a result, both programs lapsed as 
of January 31, 1992. Accordingly, the provi- 
sions for permanency of such programs con- 
tained in this measure have been redrafted 
to account for the lapse. 

The measure's education benefit proposals 
would make two amendments to improve the 
chapter 30 Montgomery GI Bill. The first 
would clarify the continuity of active duty 
service required for program eligibility. The 
second would make a technical amendment 
to conform the discharge provisions for 
“Open Period” enrollees with those for other 


participants. 
The effect of this draft bill on the deficit 


is: 
{In thousands of dollars) 
Fiscal year: 


Outlays 
Outlays 


The Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 
1990 (OBRA) requires that all revenue and di- 
rect spending legislation meet a pay-as-you- 
go requirement. That is, no such bill should 
result in an increase in the deficit; and, if it 
does, it must trigger a sequester if it is not 
fully offset. Since the Veterans’ Educational 
Assistance Improvements Act of 1992 would 
increase direct spending, it must be offset. 

The President's FY 1993 Budget includes 
several proposals that are subject to the pay- 
as-you-go requirement. Considered individ- 
ually, the proposals that increase direct 
spending or decease receipts would fail to 
meet the OBRA requirement. However, the 
sum of all of the spending and revenue pro- 
posals in the President’s Budget would re- 
duce the deficit. Therefore, this bill should 
be considered in conjunction with the other 
proposals in the FY 1993 Budget that to- 
gether meet the OBRA pay-as-you-go re- 
quirement. 

We are advised by the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget that there is no objection 
to the submission of this draft bill to the 
Congress and that its enactment would be in 
accord with the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
EDWARD J. DERWINSKI.¢ 


By Mr. DURENBERGER: 
S. 2739. A bill to extend the existing 
suspension of duty on certain in-line 
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roller skate boots; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

EXTENSION OF DUTY SUSPENSION ON CERTAIN 

IN-LINE ROLLER SKATE BOOTS 

è Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
today I rise to introduce legislation 
which would extend the duty suspen- 
sion on certain boots that are incor- 
porated into in-line roller skates man- 
ufactured and assembled in the United 
States. 

This legislation would help overcome 
an unfair competitive advantage that 
importers of fully assembled roller 
skates currently have against domestic 
manufacturers. 

Rollerblade, Inc., a Minnesota cor- 
poration, manufactures in-line roller 
skates. Some of the roller skate com- 
ponents used by this company are do- 
mestically sourced and others are im- 
ported. 

Prior to the original duty suspension 
in 1989, skate boots imported for roller 
skates carried a 6-percent duty. These 
skate boots are not usable in the form 
in which they enter the country. In- 
stead, they must go through a manu- 
facturing process to have wheel sup- 
ports attached. 

Rollerblade’s domestic competitors 
import finished roller skates from 
abroad. As a finished product, these 
roller skates enter the United States 
duty-free. This clearly enables domes- 
tic competitors who import finished 
products to gain an unfair, and unin- 
tended, competitive advantage against 
a company that is creating manufac- 
turing jobs in the United States. That 
makes no sense. 

That is why I am reintroducing this 
legislation that would extend for 2 
years, a duty suspension which has re- 
dressed this competitive disadvantage 
by reclassifying these boots as duty- 
free roller skate parts. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of the legislation 
I am introducing be reprinted in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 2739 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. EXTENSIONS OF EXISTING SUSPEN- 
SION OF DUTY. 

Heading 9902.64.02 (relating to skating 
boots for use in the manufacture of in-line 
roller skates) of the Harmonized Tariff 
Schedule of the United States is amended by 
5 out 1231/92“ and inserting 1231 / 
SEC. 2. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

The amendment made by section 1 applies 
to goods entered, or withdrawn from ware- 
hons for consumption, after December 31, 

„e 


By Mr. CRANSTON (for himself, 
Mr. DECONCINI, Mr. ROCKE- 
FELLER, Mr. GRAHAM, and Mr. 
AKAKA): 
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S. 2740. A bill to amend title 38, Unit- 
ed States Code, to revise and improve 
the provision and evaluation of preven- 
tive health services by the Department 
of Veterans Affairs, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

VETERANS PREVENTIVE HEALTH ACT 

èe Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs, I have introduced today, 
S. 2740, the proposed Veterans Preven- 
tive Health Act of 1992. I am pleased 
that committee members DENNIS 
DECONCINI, JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER IV, 
BoB GRAHAM, and DANIEL K. AKAKA 
have joined me in introducing this 
measure. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
improve the health and quality of life 
of veterans by enhancing Department 
of Veterans Affairs preventive health 
services and establishing a new entity 
within VA for the promotion and dis- 
semination of research pertaining to 
the efficacy of various preventive 
measures. 

BACKGROUND 

Mr. President, preventive health ef- 
forts have existed for centuries. Indeed, 
so much of preventive health is second 
nature now that we no longer identify 
it as such. As a result of separate 
plumbing lines for sewage and drinking 
water, we do not worry about cholera, 
a scourge of cities in previous cen- 
turies. Nor do we worry about con- 
tracting many avoidable infections in 
hospitals, because health-care profes- 
sionals now maintain strict sterile pro- 
cedures. Vaccines developed out of 
military need now protect service 
members—and the public at large— 
from tetanus, typhoid, and yellow 
fever, which claimed many more lives 
than combat injuries in some earlier 
wars. Most Clinicians have never seen a 
case of smallpox; the disease has been 
eradicated from the planet, except for 
what is kept in one vial in a lab to be 
used to make vaccine just in case there 
is an outbreak. 

Although modern science has not 
conquered all infectious diseases, we 
know how to prevent nearly all of 
them. What we have not yet learned is 
how to prevent the chronic diseases 
that plague us as we grow older, such 
as heart disease, stroke, and cancer. At 
this point in our knowledge, we lack 
information on how to prevent some 
disease processes associated with 
aging. However, nutritional counseling, 
smoking cessation programs, and other 
preventive health services seem to help 
delay or ameliorate the discomforts of 
these processes. 

Mr. President, we also know much 
about prevention of other diseases. Oat 
bran, low-fat dairy products, and broc- 
coli are associated with reduced rates 
of some cancers. Routine blood pres- 
sure and cholesterol screenings, to- 
gether with medical and personal re- 
sponses to abnormal results, are associ- 
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ated with reduced rates of cardio- 
vascular disease. We need to learn 
more about how these associations 
work. We also must heed empirical evi- 
dence regarding the efficacy of preven- 
tive interventions while we await ex- 
planations as to why they succeed. 

In this time of vigorous debate re- 
garding the fate of our Nation's health- 
care system, prevention may be the 
one thing on which all parties can 
agree. For example, last year, my es- 
teemed colleagues Senator LLOYD 
BENTSEN and Representative DAN ROS- 
TENKOWSKI introduced companion 
measures, S. 1231 and H.R. 2565, which 
would extend Medicare coverage for 
certain additional screening examina- 
tions. Many of the 26 health-care re- 
form proposals introduced during the 
102d Congress recommend expansion of 
preventive health services. 

My own activity relating to preven- 
tive health services in VA dates back 
to 1976. That year, I first introduced 
legislation to authorize VA to furnish 
preventive health services. Three years 
later, in 1979, provisions I introduced 
establishing VA's first preventive 
health services pilot program were en- 
acted in section 105 of Public Law 96- 
22. That pilot program required VA to 
furnish preventive health services to 
veterans with service-connected dis- 
abilities rated at 50 percent or greater 
and veterans receiving VA care for 
treatment of a service-connected dis- 
ability. In 1983, provisions were enacted 
in section 106 of Public Law 98-160 
which extended the preventive health 
services pilot program through fiscal 
year 1988. Public Law 96-160 also re- 
quired VA to furnish each entitled vet- 
eran at least one preventive health 
service per year and authorized VA to 
furnish preventive services to all veter- 
ans receiving VA care. 

In implementing Public Law 98-160, 
VA required each VA health-care facil- 
ity to designate a preventive medicine 
coordinator. VA also established the 
preventive medicine field advisory 
group, a group of VA health-care pro- 
fessionals who serve as a liaison be- 
tween VA health-care facilities and VA 
central office, advise VA’s Chief Medi- 
cal Director [CMD] regarding preven- 
tive health services, and select an an- 
nual VA health promotion initiative 
for implementation VA-wide. Although 
the legislative requirement for the pre- 
ventive health services pilot program 
expired on September 30, 1988, VA has 
continued to furnish a variety of pre- 
ventive health services, including an- 
nual health promotion initiatives. 

Concerned that VA not curtail pre- 
ventive health services programs in 
times of tight budget constraints, in 
1989 I introduced provisions in S. 1306 
which would have extended the pilot 
program through fiscal year 1994, ex- 
panded the categories of veterans enti- 
tled to preventive health services, re- 
quired VA to furnish all entitled veter- 
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ans with at least two preventive health 
services per year, and required the 
CMD to designate a VHA official as Di- 
rector of Preventive Health and Health 
Promotion Programs. The Committee 
reported those provisions as section 214 
of S. 18, the proposed Veterans Bene- 
fits and Health-Care Act of 1989,“ but, 
due to conflicts with the House Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs over other 
health-care issues, we were unable to 
secure their enactment that year. The 
committee reported the preventive 
health provisions each succeeding year 
but has not been able to reach agree- 
ment with the House. 

The legislation I am introducing 
today constitutes, I believe, a signifi- 
cant improvement over the prior meas- 
ures reported by the committee. The 
earlier legislation focused solely on the 
furnishing of preventive services to 
veteran patients, whereas this bill en- 
compasses both clinical practice and 
research. Clinical practice of preven- 
tive care is in and of itself a worthy en- 
deavor. However, it benefits only those 
veterans receiving preventive health 
services. Clinical research on preven- 
tive health services, on the other hand, 
benefits both current and future VA 
patients, by enabling VA to determine 
which preventive health services are 
most effective. VA preventive health 
services research would benefit non- 
veterans as well, as VA research find- 
ings may have implications for the fur- 
nishing of preventive health services 
by non-VA providers. 

Ongoing support for preventive care 
has also been demonstrated by VA offi- 
cials. VA's current CMD, Dr. James W. 
Holsinger, Jr., has maintained preven- 
tive health services programs, such as 
the Preventive Medicine Program’s an- 
nual preventive initiative, and has ad- 
vocated the expansion of such services. 
As Dr. Holsinger stated at his 1990 con- 
firmation hearing, in arguing that fu- 
ture health-care costs for Vietnam-era 
veterans in particular could be reduced 
if VA were to provide them with pre- 
ventive health services, [If I could 
deal with them while they are in their 
current age groups on a preventive 
basis, I could help to reduce our costs 
markedly when they hit age 65 and 
on.” 

Yet, for all the rhetoric advocating 
preventive health services, there is sur- 
prisingly little incontrovertible medi- 
cal evidence to support claims about 
their overall effectiveness, especially 
with regard to the cost effectiveness of 
specific interventions. The legislation I 
have introduced today would provide 
an opportunity for VA to use its vast 
medical and administrative resources 
and large patient population to ascer- 
tain the effectiveness of specific pre- 
ventive health services. VA operates 
the Nation’s largest health-care sys- 
tem. It thus is well-suited for conduct- 
ing the sort of large-scale, long-term 
outcomes research, at multiple facili- 
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ties where desirable, that is necessary 
for comprehensive evaluations of pre- 
ventive measures. In addition, the 
close affiliation of many VA medical 
centers with major medical schools 
supports a cadre of highly esteemed 
medical researchers, including scholars 
in the field of preventive health serv- 
ices research. 
SUMMARY OF PROVISIONS 

Mr. President, the provisions of the 
bill would: 

First, require the Chief Medical Di- 
rector [CMD] to establish within the 
Veterans Health Administration [VHA] 
a National Center for Preventive 
Health Care [Center]. 

Second, require the Director of the 
Center to acquire, maintain, and dis- 
seminate current information on VA 
and non-VA clinical practices and re- 
search concerning preventive health 
services; monitor implementation of 
the recommendations of the Advisory 
Committee on Preventive Health Care, 
which I describe shortly; facilitate co- 
operative research concerning health 
outcomes resulting from various pre- 
ventive services; advise VA health-care 
personnel regarding the conduct of pre- 
ventive health services activities and 
research; and issue annual reports to 
the CMD and the public regarding VA's 
preventive health services activities 
and research findings. 

Third, authorize the appropriation of 
$2,500,000 annually to fund the Center’s 
research, clinical, educational, and ad- 
ministrative activities. 

Fourth, require the Secretary to es- 
tablish a Preventive Health Advisory 
Committee [Advisory Committee] 
which would include members, ap- 
pointed by the Secretary upon the rec- 
ommendation of the CMD, who have 
demonstrated interest and expertise in 
research, education, and clinical ac- 
tivities related to the provision of pre- 
ventive health services, including both 
persons who are and who are not em- 
ployees of the Federal Government and 
representatives of veterans who receive 
health services from VA. 

Fifth, require the Advisory Commit- 
tee to advise the Secretary, through 
the CMD, regarding general develop- 
ment in preventive health services re- 
search and clinical activities, as well 
as the initiation, enhancement, modi- 
fication, and discontinuation of the 
furnishing of specific preventive health 
services; respond to requests of the 
Secretary or the CMD for information 
on specific research and clinical activi- 
ties; and submit to the Secretary, 
through the CMD, an annual report and 
any other reports the Committee con- 
siders appropriate. 

Sixth, require the Secretary to sub- 
mit to the appropriate committees of 
Congress within 90 days of receiving 
them, the reports of the Advisory Com- 
mittee—other than the annual report, 
which would be transmitted with the 
Secretary’s annual report to Con- 
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gress—together with the Secretary's 
comments and recommendations. 

Seventh, require the Secretary to 
submit an annual report to the Com- 
mittees on Veterans’ Affairs of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, 
which would include information con- 
cerning the types of preventive health 
services furnished by VA, the resources 
used to furnish those services, and the 
number of veterans furnished such 
services; the means by which VA ad- 
dressed the specific preventive health 
services needs of particular groups of 
veterans; the coordination of the fur- 
nishing of preventive health services 
within VA; the integration of preven- 
tive health services into VA training 
programs for health-care professionals; 
VA’s participation in cooperative pre- 
ventive health efforts with other gov- 
ernmental and nongovernmental enti- 
ties; specific VA research concerning 
the long-term relationships among 
screening activities, treatment, and 
morbidity and mortality outcomes; the 
cost effectiveness of specific preventive 
health services; preventive health serv- 
ices research carried out by VA em- 
ployees or using VA funds, equipment, 
office space, or other support services; 
the membership, activities, and report 
of the Advisory Committee; and an ac- 
counting of the expenditure of funds by 
the Center. ‘ 

Eighth, revise the definition of the 
preventive health services that VA is 
authorized to furnish to include ex- 
pressly periodic medical and dental ex- 
aminations (including screening for 
high blood pressure, glaucoma, high 
cholesterol, and colorectal and gender- 
specific cancers), and patient health 
education (including education relat- 
ing to nutrition, stress management, 
physical fitness, and stopping smok- 
ing). 

‘THE NEED FOR A NATIONAL CENTER FOR 
PREVENTIVE HEALTH 

Mr. President, in light of VA's stated 
commitment to preventive health serv- 
ices, one might ask whether additional 
legislation is necessary. In my view, 
VA's current efforts, although cer- 
tainly well-intentioned, need to be 
strengthened. With the exception of 
the annual preventive initiatives, most 
preventive interventions are performed 
in a sporadic and unsystematic man- 
ner. Overworked clinicians have little 
time to counsel patients or explore 
symptom patterns and, thus, offer only 
limited preventive services such as ru- 
dimentary tests of vital signs and per- 
functory dietary advice. 

A preventive medicine program office 
was established in VA in 1985. However, 
no funds are dedicated specifically to 
preventive health services nor is there 
an official in VA Central Office with 
sole responsibility for implementing 
VA’s preventive health goals. Each VA 
medical center is required to have a 
designated preventive medicine coordi- 
nator [PMC]. However, designation as a 
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PMC does not constitute a full-time po- 
sition but rather the assumption of ad- 
ditional duties which the individual 
may or may not have sufficient time to 
perform. 

The enactment of legislation estab- 
lishing a VA National Center for Pre- 
ventive Health would be a significant 
contribution to, and make clear the 
Congress’ strong interest in, the im- 
provement and expansion of the prom- 
ising preventive health services pro- 
grams currently operated by VA. It 
would signal to the rest of the health- 
care community, as well, Congress’ 
firm belief in VA’s potential to become 
a leader in preventive health research. 
By requiring the dissemination of find- 
ings of VA-sponsored research in an- 
nual reports to the Congress and to the 
public, we would foster VA's growth as 
a national health-care resource and 
promote greater interaction among VA 
and non-VA clinicians and researchers. 

NATIONAL CENTER ACTIVITIES 

Mr. President, this bill would give 
the Secretary the structure with which 
to build a leading preventive health re- 
search, education, and clinical practice 
resource center. The legislation would 
also give the Secretary, the Chief Med- 
ical Director, and the Director of the 
Center the authority to determine how 
to achieve the goals set forth in this 
legislation, goals which I am certain 
the Secretary and the Chief Medical 
Director already share. 

I will now discuss examples that il- 
lustrate the kinds of research and clin- 
ical activities the Center would pro- 
mote. Mr. President, every man is at 
risk of prostate cancer. The American 
Cancer Society estimates that 132,000 
men in the United States will be diag- 
nosed with it this year, and a quarter 
of those will die because of it. Simi- 
larly, women in the United States are 
threatened by breast, ovarian, and 
uterine cancers. Further research is 
needed to determine which screening 
tests, or combinations of tests, are 
most effective in facilitating diagnosis 
of such cancers at early stages and, 
thus, delay or avoid loss of life from 
those cancers. Additional questions 
concern the frequency with which tests 
should be repeated and the stages in 
the progression of illnesses at which 
intervention would be most effective. 
Now is the time to give VA the tools 
with which to further our understand- 
ing of relationships among screening 
for disease, education about modifying 
or eliminating risky behaviors, coun- 
seling regarding the management of 
early symptoms, treatment of early 
disease manifestations, measures of 
morbidity such as days lost from work, 
or days in the hospital, or kinds of 
medications required, and, finally, 
mortality rates. 

Most importantly, the Center would 
focus on service-disabled veterans, 
whose care constitutes VA’s primary 
mission. Treatment options in the im- 
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mediate post-trauma period are a kind 
of secondary prevention. For example, 
research, in which VA was involved, 
has demonstrated that injections of 
methylprednisolone within 8 hours of 
spinal-cord trauma can actually pre- 
vent catastrophic neurological damage. 
VA researchers and clinicians are 
also making great strides in under- 
standing and treating the medical de- 
velopments of spinal-cord-injured vet- 
erans. Certain conditions, such as uri- 
nary tract infections and kidney dam- 
age, develop in unique ways in this 
population. The National Center for 
Preventive Health could facilitate re- 
search into early recognition of symp- 
toms or ongoing treatment to postpone 
further complications. VA is beginning 
to gain experience with the challenges 
faced by aging spinal-cord-injured per- 
sons. VA is perhaps the only institu- 
tion that could coordinate and study 
the care of large numbers of these indi- 
viduals. Our Nation cannot afford to 
squander the opportunity to explore 
ways, through clinical research and the 
training of clinicians, to help make the 
adjustments to aging-related afflic- 
tions more comfortable and less disrup- 
tive to the activities and enjoyment of 
life for spinal-cord-injured persons. 
There are some conditions for which 
science offers no current hope of pre- 
vention, such as Alzheimer’s disease. 
However, preventive health services 
may have a role in maintaining the 
highest possible functioning following 
the onset of the disease. VA’s re- 
sources—its leadership in geriatric as- 
sessment and research and its aging pa- 
tient population—enable it to study 
the long-term effects of counseling of 
patients and family caretakers on the 
delay of functional decline and subse- 
quent decreased quality of life and in- 
creased medical and maintenance 


costs. 
Another area in which I believe the 
Center could lead VA concerns 


osteoporosis, a condition that is very 
prevalent among aging women. The 
Center’s impetus could generate col- 
laboration among VA researchers in 
endocrinology and orthopedic rehabili- 
tation, along with the collaborative 
study of women patients at many VA 
medical centers. Because the Center 
could enhance communications among 
research groups within and outside VA, 
the results of these cooperative studies 
would be beneficial to all women at 
risk of contracting this debilitating 
and disfiguring condition. 

As various studies have pointed out, 
women veterans are not proportionally 
represented among the veterans whom 
VA's health-care system serves. Partly 
because of my urging and partly be- 
cause of the growing participation of 
women in today’s military, I believe 
this will change. VA must be ready 
with appropriate clinical services and 
research projects to meet the needs and 
concerns of the increasing numbers of 
women veterans. 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

Mr. President, VA benefits from sev- 
eral advisory committees that help it 
deal with diverse issues, including nu- 
merous technical and ethical dilem- 
mas. Over the years VA officials have 
relied upon many of the recommenda- 
tions made by these advisory commit- 
tees to enhance the range and quality 
of health services furnished by VA 
health care professionals. The Geri- 
atric and Gerontology Advisory Com- 
mittee, the Advisory Committee on 
Women Veterans, and the Special Com- 
mittee on Post-Traumatic Stress Dis- 
order, for example, have served to fur- 
ther VA and congressional goals in the 
areas on which they focus. 

The legislation I have introduced 
today would establish another impor- 
tant group to assist the Secretary and 
the Chief Medical Director. The Pre- 
ventive Health Advisory Committee 
would encompass medical clinicians 
and researchers, other preventive clini- 
cians, health services researchers, as 
well as representatives of veterans who 
are furnished health care services in 
VA facilities. It could serve as a con- 
duit for information concerning the 
theory and practice of preventive 
health services in non-VA institutions. 
Furthermore, the Secretary could turn 
to the Advisory Committee for guid- 
ance and advice on matters or in situa- 
tions where the ethical decisions are 
not clearly evident. 

EDUCATION OF CLINICIANS 

Mr. President, I emphasize that the 
concepts and practices of preventive 
health services should be integrated 
into the education of health profes- 
sionals. According to the Association 
of American Medical Colleges, half of 
all physicians practicing in the United 
States received at least some of their 
training in a VA medical center. VA 
also trains nurses, physical therapists, 
psychologists, chaplains, podiatrists, 
and optometrists. By emphasizing the 
concepts and practice of preventive 
health services in its training pro- 
grams, VA can enhance the quality of 
care furnished to veterans served by 
these clinicians and the patients—both 
veterans and nonveterans—these clini- 
cians will serve in the future. As a Na- 
tion we understand that we need to 
learn more about perfecting surgical 
interventions; we need, also, to learn 
much about how to design successful 
behavioral interventions. VA has re- 
sponsibility to train the subspecialist 
who will perform cardiac catheteriza- 
tions. It also has responsibility to train 
the internist or health educator who 


will influence behavior regarding 
smoking and diet. 
CONCLUSION 


Mr. President, the committee is 
scheduled to consider this legislation 
at a hearing on June 4, 1992. I look for- 
ward to working with the members of 
the committee in the development of 
this legislation. 
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We are all familiar with the old 
adage that an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure. Medical re- 
search indicates that this is true with 
respect to certain conditions such as 
high blood pressure and high choles- 
terol. But evidence in support of pre- 
ventive measures for many other con- 
ditions remains inconclusive. As the 
Nation’s largest health care system, 
VA is extremely well suited to carry 
out the breadth and scope of research 
necessary to assess the effectiveness of 
various preventive measures. The ap- 
proach to preventive services incor- 
porated in this legislation would not 
only advance those broad research 
goals but would also enhance the fur- 
nishing of preventive health services to 
our Nation’s veterans. In this era of es- 
calating health care costs and scarce 
budget resources, our Nation has a 
compelling need to determine the effi- 
cacy and effectiveness. of all health 
services, including preventive meas- 
ures. We must strive to ensure that VA 
and other health care providers furnish 
those preventive services that help 
avoid costly pounds of cure. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 2740 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the Veterans 
Preventive Health Act of 1992”. 

SEC. 2. IMPROVEMENT OF PREVENTIVE HEALTH 
SERVICES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The text of section 1762 of 
title 38, United States Code, is— 

(1) transferred to section 1701 of such title; 
and 

(2) redesignated as paragraph (9) of such 
section 1701. 

(b) IMPROVEMENT.—Such paragraph (9) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out For the purposes of 
this subchapter, the term ‘preventive health- 
care services’ means“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘‘The term ‘preventive health serv- 
ices’ means“: 

(2) by redesignating paragraphs (1), (2), (3), 
(4), (5), (6), (7), (8), (9), (10), and (11) as sub- 
paragraphs (A), (B), (C), (D), (E), F), (G), (HD, 
(J. (J), and (K), respectively; and 

(3) by striking out subparagraphs (A) and 
(B) (as so redesignated) and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

(A) periodic medical and dental examina- 
tions (including screening for high blood 
pressure, glaucoma, high cholesterol, and 
colorectal and gender-specific cancers); 

“(B) patient health education (including 
education relating to nutrition, stress man- 


agement, physical fitness, and stopping 
smoking)“. 
(c) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 


1701(6)(A)(i) of title 38, United States Code, is 
amended by striking out “preventive health- 
care services as defined in section 1762 of this 
title,“ and inserting in lieu thereof “‘preven- 
tive health services,“ 

(d) EFFECTIVE DATE. — The amendments 
made by subsections (a), (b), and (c) shall 
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take effect on the date of the enactment of 
this Act. 
SEC. 3. REPEAL OF PILOT PROGRAM. 

(a) REPEAL.—Subchapter VII of chapter 17 
of title 38, United States Code, is repealed. 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections at the beginning of chapter 17 of 
such title is amended by striking out the 
matter relating to subchapter VII. 

(c) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by subsections (a) and (b) shall take ef- 
fect on the date of the enactment of this Act. 
SEC. 4. NATIONAL CENTER FOR PREVENTIVE 

HEALTH. 


(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—(1) Subchapter II of 
chapter 73 of title 38, United States Code, is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new section: 


“$7318. National Center for Preventive 
Health 


“(a)(1) The Chief Medical Director shall es- 
tablish and operate in the Veterans Health 
Administration a National Center for Pre- 
ventive Health (hereafter in this section re- 
ferred to as the Center“). 

(2) The head of the Center is the Director 
of Preventive Health (hereafter in this sec- 
tion referred to as the ‘Director’). 

3) The Chief Medical Director shall pro- 
vide the Center with such staff and other 
support as may be necessary for the Center 
to carry out effectively its functions under 
this section. 

(b) The purposes of the Center are as fol- 
lows: 

“(1) To provide a central office for mon- 
itoring and encouraging the activities of the 
Veterans Health Administration with re- 
spect to the provision, evaluation, and im- 
provement of preventive health services. 

“(2) To promote the expansion and im- 
provement of clinical, research, and edu- 
cational activities of the Veterans Health 
Administration with respect to such serv- 
ices. 

e) In carrying out the purposes of the 
Center under this section, the Director 
shall— 

(Ii) develop and maintain current informa- 
tion on clinical activities of the Veterans 
Health Administration relating to preven- 
tive health services, including activities re- 
lating to— 

(A) the on-going provision of regularly- 
furnished services; and 

“(B) patient education and screening pro- 
grams carried out throughout the Adminis- 
tration; 

*(2) develop and maintain detailed current 
information on research activities of the 
Veterans Health Administration relating to 
preventive health services; 

“(3) in order to encourage the effective pro- 
vision of preventive health services by Vet- 
erans Health Administration personnel— 

(A) ensure the dissemination to such per- 
sonnel of any appropriate information on 
such services that is derived from research 
carried out by the Administration; and 

(B) acquire and ensure the dissemination 
to such personnel of any appropriate infor- 
mation on research and clinical practices re- 
lating to such services that are carried out 
by researchers, clinicians, and educators who 
are not affiliated with the Administration; 

4) encourage and monitor the implemen- 
tation within the Veterans Health Adminis- 
tration of the recommendations on preven- 
tive health services of the Advisory Commit- 
tee on Preventative Health Services estab- 
lished under section 7319 of this title; 

*(5) ensure transmission to the Advisory 
Committee of inquiries of the Secretary or 
the Chief Medical Director, and the re- 
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sponses of the Advisory Committee to such 
inquiries; 

(6) facilitate the optimal use of the 
unique resources of the Department for coop- 
erative research into health outcomes by ini- 
tiating recommendations, and responding to 
requests of the Chief Medical Director and 
the Director of the Medical and Prosthetic 
Research Service, for such research into pre- 
ventive health services; and 

(7) provide advisory services to personnel 
of Department health-care facilities with re- 
spect to the planning or furnishing of pre- 
ventive health services by such personnel. 

„d) In this section, the term ‘preventive 
health services’ has the meaning given such 
term in section 1701(9) of this title.“. 

(2) The table of sections at the beginning of 
such chapter is amended by adding after the 
item relating section 7317 the following: 
“7318. National Center for Preventive 

Health.“ 

(b) POSITION OF DIRECTOR OF CENTER. 

(1) Postrion.—Subsection (a) of section 7306 
of title 38, United States Code, is amended— 

(A) by redesignating paragraph (7) as para- 
graph (8); and 

(B) by inserting after paragraph (6) the fol- 
lowing new paragraph (7): 

(7) The Director of the National Center 
for Preventive Health, who shall be respon- 
sible to the Chief Medical Director for the 
operation of the Center.“. 

(2) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Subsection 
(c) of such section is amended in the second 
sentence by striking out and (4)“ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof (4), and (7)“. 

(c) ANNUAL REPORT.—(1) Not later than Au- 
gust 31, 1993, and on an annual basis there- 
after, the National Center for Preventive 
Health established under subsection (a) shall 
issue a report on the programs, activities, 
and findings of the Department of Veterans 
Affairs on preventive health services during 
the 12-month period preceding the date of 
the report to health-care professionals and 
organizations that have an interest in the 
provision of such services. 

(2) In this subsection, the term ‘preventive 
health services’ has. the meaning given such 
term in section 1701(9) of title 38, United 
States Code (as added by section 2). 

(d) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There is authorized to be appropriated 
$2,500,000 to the Department of Veterans Af- 
fairs for each fiscal year after fiscal year 1992 
for the purpose of permitting the National 
Center for Preventive Health established 
under section 7318 of title 38, United States 
Code (as added by subsection (a)), to carry 
out research, clinical, educational, and ad- 
ministrative activities under such section 
7318. 

SEC. 5. ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON PREVENTIVE 
HEALTH SERVICES. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—Subchapter II of 
chapter 73 of title 38, United States Code (as 
amended by section 4), is further amended by 
inserting after section 7318 (as added by such 
section 4) the following new section: 

“$7319. Preventive Health Services Advisory 

Committee 


„a) The Secretary shall establish a Pre- 
ventive Health Services Advisory Committee 
(hereafter in this section referred to as the 
‘Committee’). 

‘(b)(1) The membership of the Committee 
shall be appointed by the Secretary, upon 
the recommendation of the Chief Medical Di- 
rector, from individuals who are not employ- 
ees of the Department, and shall include in- 
dividuals who are not employees of the Fed- 
eral Government and who have demonstrated 
interest and expertise in research, education, 
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and clinical activities related to the provi- 
sion of preventive health services, and at 
least one representative of veterans who re- 
ceive health-care services from the Veterans 
Health Administration. 

(2) The Secretary, upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Chief Medical Director, shall in- 
vite appropriate representatives of other de- 
partments and agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to participate in the activities of 
the Committee. 

(3) The Secretary shall provide the Com- 
mittee with such staff and other support as 
may be necessary for the Committee to carry 
out effectively its functions under this sec- 
tion. 

“(¢)(1) The Committee shall— 

“(A) identify for the Secretary— 

„i) the types of preventive health services 
that are appropriate for particular groups of 
veterans; and 

(Ii) the areas of inquiry within the field of 
such services that the Committee deter- 
mines to be suitable for the pursuit of new or 
additional clinical research by the Depart- 
ment; 

“(B) make recommendations to the Sec- 
retary on 

00) various means of initiating, enhancing, 
modifying, or discontinuing the provision of 
preventive health services by the Depart- 
ment in order to ensure that such groups of 
veterans are provided with appropriate pre- 
ventive health services; and 

(ii) various means of ensuring the contin- 
ued provision of preventive health services 
by the Department; 

(C) advise the Secretary on general devel- 
opments in the fields of research and clinical 
activities related to preventive health serv- 
ices; and 

D) respond to requests of the Secretary 
or the Chief Medical Director for informa- 
tion on specific research and clinical activi- 
ties and ethical matters related to such ac- 
tivities. 

“(2) The Committee shall transmit any 
identifications, recommendations, and ad- 
vice to the Secretary under subparagraphs 
(A), (B), and (C) of paragraph (1) through the 
Chief Medical Director. 

“(d)(1) Not later than August 1, 1993, and 
on an annual basis thereafter, the Commit- 
tee shall submit to the Secretary a report on 
the activities of the Committee with respect 
to the matters referred to in subsection (c)(1) 
during the 12-month period preceding the 
date of the report. 

2) The Committee shall submit to the 
Secretary, through the Chief Medical Direc- 
tor, such reports in addition to the reports 
referred to in paragraph (1) as the Commit- 
tee considers appropriate with respect to the 
matters referred to in subsection (c). Not 
later than 90 days after receipt. of a report 
under this paragraph, the Secretary shall 
transmit the report, together with the Sec- 
retary’s comments and recommendations 
thereon, to the appropriate committees of 
the Congress. 

de) In this section, the term preventive 
health services’ has the meaning given such 
term in section 1701(9) of this title.“. 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections at the beginning of such chapter is 
amended by inserting after the item relating 
to section 7318 the following: 

“7319, Preventive Health Services. Advisory 
Committee.“ 
SEC. 6. REPORTS, 

(a) REPORTS.—Not later than October 31, 
1993, and on an annual basis thereafter, the 
Secretary of Veterans Affairs shall submit to 
the Committees on Veterans’ Affairs of the 
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Senate and House of Representatives a re- 
port including the following: 

(1) A description of the programs and ac- 
tivities of the Department of Veterans Af- 
fairs with respect to preventive health serv- 
ices during the 12-month period preceding 
the date of the report, including— 

(A) the programs conducted by the Depart- 
ment— 

(1) to educate veterans with respect to 
health promotion and disease prevention; 
and 

(ii) to provide veterans with preventive 
health screenings and other clinical services, 
with such description setting forth the types 
of resources used by the Department to con- 
duct such screenings and services and the 
number of veterans reached by such 
screenings and services; 

(B) the means by which the Secretary ad- 
dressed the specific preventive health serv- 
ices needs of particular groups of veterans 
(including veterans with service-connected 
disabilities, elderly veterans, low-income 
veterans, institutionalized veterans, and vet- 
erans who are at risk for mental illness); 

(C) the manner in which the provision of 
such services was coordinated with the ac- 
tivities of the Medical and Prosthetic Re- 
search Service of the Department and the 
National] Center for Preventive Health; 

(D) the manner in which the provision of 
such services was integrated into training 
programs of the Department, including ini- 
tial and continuing medical training of med- 
ical students, residents, and Department 
staff; 

(E) the manner in which the Department 
participated in cooperative preventive 
health efforts with other governmental and 
private entities (including State and local 
health promotion offices and not-for-profit 
organizations); 

(F) the specific research carried out by the 
Department with respect to the long-term 
relationships among screening activities, 
treatment, and morbidity and mortality out- 
comes; and 

(G) the cost effectiveness of such programs 
and activities, including an explanation of 
the means by which the costs and benefits 
(including the quality of life of veterans who 
participate in such programs and activities) 
of such programs and activities are meas- 
ured. 

(2) A specific description of research activi- 
ties on preventive health services carried out 
during that period using employees, funds, 
equipment, office space, or other support 
services of the Department, with such de- 
scription setting forth— 

(A) the source of funds for such activities; 

(B) the articles or publications (including 
the authors of such articles and publica- 
tions) in which such activities are described; 

(C) the Federal, State, or local govern- 
mental entity or private entity, if any, with 
which such activities were carried out; and 

(D) the clinical, research, or staff edu- 
cation projects for which funding applica- 
tions were submitted (including the source of 
the funds applied for) and upon which a deci- 
sion is pending or was denied. 

(3) With respect to the Preventive Health 
Services Advisory Committee established 
under section 7319 of title 38, United States 
Code (as added by section 5 of this Act) 

(A) the membership list of the Advisory 
Committee during the 12-month period pre- 
ceding the date of the report; 

(B) a description of matters referred by the 
Secretary or the Chief Medical Director of 
the Department to the Advisory Committee 
during that period; 
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(C) the most recent annual report submit- 
ted to the Secretary by the head of the Advi- 
sory Committee; 

(D) the comments and recommendations of 
the Secretary, after consultation with the 
Chief Medical Director, with respect to that 
annual report; and 

(E) a description of any activities of the 
Department to carry out any proposals or 
recommendations contained in that annual 
report. 

(4) An accounting of the expenditure of 
funds during that period by the National 
Center for Preventive Health established 
under section 7318 of title 38, United States 
Code (as added by section 4 of this Act). 

(b) DEFINITION.—In this section, the term 
“preventive health services” has the mean- 
ing given such term in section 1701(9) of title 
38, United States Code (as added by section 2 
of this Act). 


By Mr. BREAUX (for himself and 
Mr. BOREN): 

S. 2742. A bill to establish a vol- 
untary national system of occupational 
certification and to encourage the for- 
mation of youth skills training and 
education partnerships; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

YOUTH SKILLS TRAINING AND EDUCATION 
PARTNERSHIPS ACT 

Mr. BREAUX. Mr. President, I rise to 
introduce as a free standing bill the 
identical text of a provision adopted 
earlier by the Senate in its version of 
H.R. 4210, the Tax Fairness and Eco- 
nomic Growth Act. 

This bill would encourage businesses 
to develop youth apprentice programs 
that would enable high school students 
to develop a skill at the same time 
they are getting their college degree. It 
is a shocking statistic that more than 
60 percent of high school students 
never go to, or complete college. Yet, 
expenditures on education and training 
on behalf of post-high school age non- 
college bound youth is only one-sev- 
enth of the total governmental expend- 
itures on college bound youth. 

Investing in human capital is critical 
to long-term competitiveness. Coun- 
tries such as Germany, Japan, and 
Sweden have programs to provide the 
transition from school to work that are 
much more extensive than those in the 
United States. 

The goal of this legislation is to pro- 
vide skill training opportunities for 
noncollege bound youth. Under the bill, 
students would have the opportunity to 
graduate from high school with mar- 
ketable skills. 

BILL SUMMARY 

Apprentice training combines on the 
job training with classroom instruc- 
tion. Therefore, youth apprenticeship 
programs require a partnership be- 
tween businesses and schools. 

The bill would establish a new non- 
profit organization (section 501) to fos- 
ter partnerships between local busi- 
nesses and local education for the pur- 
pose of establishing apprenticeship pro- 
grams—the nonprofit lifts the adminis- 
trative burden of running a program off 
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the shoulders of business and education 
systems. 

The success of this program depends 
upon the participation of the business 
community. Participating businesses 
would receive a deduction equal to 150 
percent for contributions to the tax ex- 
empt organization set up as an appren- 
tice program. 

The board of directors of the non- 
profit is to consist of: 

First, employers contributing funds 
to the organization. 

Second, participating school rep- 
resentatives. 

Third, State and local government 
leaders. 

Students would receive high school 
training, to meet regular graduation 
requirements, plus additional skill 
training needed for the apprenticeship. 
Upon graduation, apprentices will re- 
ceive a high school diploma and will 
have a skill. 

An example of an apprenticeship pro- 
gram: During the 9th and 10th grades, 
students may visit businesses to deter- 
mine whether they want to pursue an 
apprenticeship program. Should they 
choose apprenticeship, during the llth 
and 12th grades, they would spend part 
of their time working in the business 
receiving training and part of their 
time in high school receiving class- 
room training. 

Earlier this year, I introduced simi- 
lar legislation, the so called leap bill— 
leading employers into apprentice pro- 
grams. Since that bill was introduced, 
I have been working with other Sen- 
ators to revise and improve that legis- 
lation, This bill reflects the results of 
those efforts. 

I hope that as the Congress considers 
a domestic urban agenda this year it 
will consider this proposal carefully as 
a measure to give hope to all students, 
not just those who are college bound.e 


By Mr. McCAIN (for himself and 
Mr. THURMOND): 

S.J. Res. 307. Joint resolution des- 
ignating the month of July 1992 as Na- 
tional Muscular Dystrophy Awareness 
Month"’; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

NATIONAL MUSCULAR DYSTROPHY AWARENESS 

MONTH 

è Mr. MCCAIN. Mr. President, I rise 
today to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to a joint resolution I am in- 
troducing. This resolution would des- 
ignate the month of July 1992 as Na- 
tional Muscular Dystrophy Awareness 
Month.” 

Mr. President, some 250,000 Ameri- 
cans are affected by one of the nine dif- 
ferent forms of muscular dystrophy, 
and thousands more will be diagnosed 
this year as having the disease. These 
Americans come from all walks of life, 
and ages, all income levels. In short, 
the disease does not discriminate in 
whom it afflicts. 

Currently, there are no proven cures 
or treatments for muscular dystrophy. 
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Nevertheless, in recent years advances 
in genetic research have allowed sci- 
entists to isolate the genes responsible 
for the two most common forms of 
muscular dystrophy and the chro- 
mosomes areas for other forms of the 
disease. Finding the causes of and 
cures for the various forms of muscular 
dystrophy will not only prevent the 
disease from further robbing more and 
more Americans of their full mobility 
and their lives, but will also have an 
impact on the progress of developing 
cures for other neuromuscular diseases 
and disorders. 

Mr. President, it has been dem- 
onstrated time and time again that 
raising public awareness for a specific 
issue can have far-reaching implica- 
tions for the way in which our Nation 
responds to certain crises. It is my 
strong hope that a majority of my col- 
leagues will add their names as cospon- 
sors of this resolution, and that by cre- 
ating National Muscular Dystrophy 
Awareness Month this body can play a 
small role in the fight against this dis- 
ease that affects so many. 

Again, Mr. President, I urge my col- 
leagues to joint Senator Thurmond and 
myself in this effort. I ask unanimous 
consent that the resolution be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 

S.J. RES. 307 


Whereas approximately 250,000 Americans 
are affected by muscular dystrophy, a pro- 
gressive, disabling disease which causes mus- 
cles to weaken and waste away irreversibly 
and which is often fatal; 

Whereas muscular dystrophy can strike 
persons of any age, sex, race, economic level, 
or geographical region and thousands of 
Americans will be diagnosed this year as 
having muscular dystrophy; 

Whereas nine forms of muscular dystrophy 
have been identified, namely, Duchenne, 
myotonic, Becker, limb-girdle, congenital, 
facioscapulohumeral, oculopharyngeal, dis- 
tal, and Emery-Dreifuss muscular dys- 
trophies; 

Whereas Duchenne muscular dystrophy, 
the most common and fatal form of the dis- 
ease, strikes boys between ages 2 and 6 and 
eventually affects all voluntary muscles; 

Whereas myotonic muscular dystrophy, 
the most common form of the disease strik- 
ing adults, has a variety of symptoms and 
can shorten life span; 

Whereas there are no proven cures or 
treatments for any form of muscular dys- 
trophy and a large proportion of people af- 
fected by the disease become mobility im- 
paired or ventilator-dependent; 

Whereas thousands of young people and 
adults affected by muscular dystrophy have 
become productive, successful citizens; 

Whereas recent advances in genetic re- 
search have enabled scientists to locate the 
genes responsible for the two most common 
forms of muscular dystrophy and the chro- 
mosome areas for other forms; 

Whereas knowledge about the causes of 
muscular dystrophy will have an impact on 
developing cures not only for muscular dys- 
trophy but also for other neuromuscular dis- 
eases and disorders such as heart disease; 
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Whereas finding the causes of, and the 
cures for, all forms of muscular dystrophy 
will prevent the disease from robbing hun- 
dreds of thousands of Americans of full mo- 
bility and their lives; and 

Whereas raising public awareness of mus- 
cular dystrophy will facilitate the discovery 
of a cure: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the month of July 
1992 is designated as National Muscular 
Dystrophy Awareness Month". The President 
is authorized and requested to issue a procla- 
mation calling upon the people of the United 
States to observe the month with appro- 
priate programs, ceremonies, and activities.e 


PPP 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 


8. 4 
At the request of Mr. BENTSEN, the 
names of the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
INOUYE], the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. WOFFORD], and the Senator 
from California [Mr. SEYMOUR] were 
added as cosponsors of S. 4, a bill to 
amend titles IV, V, and XIX of the So- 
cial Security Act to establish innova- 
tive child welfare and family support 
services in order to strengthen families 
and avoid placement in foster care, to 
promote the development of com- 
prehensive substance abuse programs 
for pregnant women and caretaker rel- 
atives with children, to provide im- 
proved delivery of health care services 
to low-income children, and for other 
purposes. 
S. 316 
At the request of Mr. CRAIG, the 
name of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. HELMS] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 316, a bill to provide for 
treatment of Federal pay in the same 
manner as non-Federal pay with re- 
spect to garnishment and similar legal 
process. 
S. 649 
At the request of Mr. BREAUx, the 
name of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
GLENN] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
649, a bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986 to repeal the luxury 
tax on boats. 
8. 781 
At the request of Mr. SARBANES, the 
name of the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
DECONCINI] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 781, a bill to authorize the Indian 
American Forum for Political Edu- 
cation to establish a memorial to Ma- 
hatma Gandhi in the District of Colum- 
bia. 
8. 846 
At the request of Mr. PRYOR, the 
name of the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
GRAHAM] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
846, a bill to amend title XIX of the So- 
cial Security Act to establish Federal 
standards for long-term care insurance 
policies. 
8. 1231 
At the request of Mr. BENTSEN, the 
name of the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. JEFFORDS] was added as a cospon- 
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sor of S. 1231, a bill to amend title 
XVIII of the Social Security Act to 
provide for coverage of colerectal 
screening examinations and certain 
immunizations under part B of the 
Medicare Program, and for other pur- 
poses. 
8. 1423 
At the request of Mr. DODD, the name 
of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SHELBY] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1423, a bill to amend the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934 with respect to lim- 
ited partnership rollups. 
S. 1463 
At the request of Mr. BREAUX, the 
name of the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
INOUYE) was withdrawn as a cosponsor 
of S. 1463, a bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act to estab- 
lish a comprehensive program for con- 
serving and managing wetlands in the 
United States, and for other purposes. 
S. 1677 
At the request of Mr. DASCHLE, the 
name of the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
AKAKA] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1677, a bill to amend title XIX of the 
Social Security Act to provide for cov- 
erage of alcoholism and drug depend- 
ency residential treatment services for 
pregnant women and certain family 
members under the Medicaid Program, 
and for other purposes. 
8. 1731 
At the request of Mr. MCCONNELL, 
the name of the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THURMOND] was added as 
a cosponsor of S. 1731, a bill to estab- 
lish the policy of the United States 
with respect to Hong Kong after July 1, 
1997, and for other purposes. 
8. 1838 
At the request of Mr. PRYOR, the 
name of the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. DoDD] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 1838, a bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to provide for 
a limitation on use of claim sampling 
to deny claims or recover overpay- 
ments under medicare. 
S. 1866 
At the request of Mr. KENNEDY, the 
names of the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. WIRTH], the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. HATFIELD], the Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. FOWLER], and the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. GLENN] were added as 
cosponsors of S. 1866, a bill to promote 
community based economic develop- 
ment and to provide assistance for 
community development corporations, 
and for other purposes. 
8. 2064 
At the request of Mr. HATFIELD, the 
names of the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
BENTSEN] and the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. GRASSLEY] were added as cospon- 
sors of S. 2064, a bill to impose a 1-year 
moratorium on the performance of nu- 
clear weapons tests by the United 
States unless the Soviet Union con- 
ducts a nuclear weapons test during 
that period. 
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S. 2162 
At the request of Mr. HARKIN, the 
name of the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. WOFFORD] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 2162, a bill to amend the 
International Financial Institutions 
Act to advocate and promote policies 
to encourage developing countries to 
reduce military and military-related 
expenditures and to dedicate an equi- 
table allocation of resources for health 
and education, and for other purposes. 
S. 2180 
At the request of Mr. GRASSLEY, the 
name of the Senator from Kansas [Mrs. 
KASSEBAUM] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 2180, a bill to provide greater ac- 
cess to civil justice by reducing costs 
and delay, and for other purposes. 
S. 2197 
At the request of Mr. GRAHAM, the 
name of the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
DECONCINI] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 2197, a bill to promote a peaceful 
transition to democracy in Cuba 
through the application of appropriate 
pressures on the Cuban Government 
and support for the Cuban people. 
S, 2239 
At the request of Mr. PRYOR, the 
name of the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. SASSER] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 2239, a bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to provide addi- 
tional safeguards to protect taxpayer 
rights. 
S. 2277 
At the request of Mr. COHEN, the 
name of the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. KASTEN] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 2277, a bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to facilitate the en- 
tering into of cooperative agreements 
between hospitals for the purpose of 
enabling such hospitals to share expen- 
sive medical or high technology equip- 
ment or services, and for other pur- 
poses. 
S. 2312 
At the request of Mr. MCCAIN, the 
name of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
COATS] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
2312, a bill to amend the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958 to enhance competition 
at, and the provision of essential air 
service with respect to high-density 
airports, and for other purposes. 
8. 2318 
At the request of Mr. BENTSEN, the 
names of the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. JEFFORDS], the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. PRESSLER], and the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SHELBY] 
were added as cosponsors of S. 2318, a 
bill to amend title XVIII of the Social 
Security Act to make technical correc- 
tions relating to the Omnibus Budget 
Reconciliation Act of 1990. 
8. 2319 
At the request of Mr. NICKLES, the 
name of the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. WALLOP] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 2319, a bill to require analysis and 
estimates of the likely impact of fed- 
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eral legislation and regulations upon 
the private sector and State and local 
governments, and for other purposes. 
S. 2362 
At the request of Mr. MCCAIN, the 
names of the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. SHELBY] and the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. CHAFEE] were added 
as cosponsors of S. 2362, a bill to amend 
title XVIII of the Social Security Act 
to repeal the reduced Medicare pay- 
ment provision for new physicians. 
8. 2365 
At the request of Mr. NICKLES, the 
name of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
GLENN] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
2365, a bill to amend title XVIII of the 
Social Security Act to repeal the re- 
duced medicare payment provision for 
new physicians. 
8. 2373 
At the request of Mr. BOREN, the 
names of the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. BINGAMAN], and the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. DECONCINI] were added as 
cosponsors of S. 2373, a bill to amend 
the Job Training Partnership Act to 
establish a community works progress 
program, and a national youth commu- 
nity corps program, and for other pro- 
grams. 
8. 2387 
At the request of Mr. LEAHY, the 
names of the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
INOUYE], the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. JEFFORDS], the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. WELLSTONE], and the Sen- 
ator from Hawaii [Mr. AKAKA] were 
added as cosponsors of S. 2387, a bill to 
make appropriations to begin a phase- 
in toward full funding of the special 
supplemental food program for women, 
infants, and children [WIC] and of Head 
Start programs, to expand the Job 
Corps Program, and for other purposes. 
8. 2389 
At the request of Mr. BRADLEY, the 
name of the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
DECONCINI] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 2389, a bill to extend until January 1, 
1999, the existing suspension of duty on 
Tamoxifen citrate. 
S. 2394 
At the request of Mr. HARKIN, the 
name of the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. EXON] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 2394, a bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act and title III of 
the Public Health Service Act to pro- 
tect and improve the availability and 
quality of health care in rural areas. 
S. 2400 
At the request of Mr. PRYOR, the 
names of the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Exon] and the Senator from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. BREAUX] were added as co- 
sponsors of S. 2400, a bill to amend title 
XVIII of the Social Security Act to ex- 
tend special payments under part A of 
medicare for the operating costs of in- 
patient hospital services of hospitals 
with a high proportion of patients who 
are medicare beneficiaries. 
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S. 2407 
At the request of Mr. D’AMATO, his 
name was added as a cosponsor of S. 
2407, a bill to amend the Board for 
International Broadcasting Act of 1973 
to establish a program for radio broad- 
casting to the peoples of Asia. 
8. 2484 
At the request of Mr. KASTEN, the 
names of the Senator from California 
[Mr. SEYMOUR], the Senator from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. BREAUX], the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. HELMS], the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. GRAMM], and the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. DECONCINI] 
were added as cosponsors of S. 2484, a 
bill to establish research, development, 
and dissemination programs to assist 
State and local agencies in preventing 
crime against the elderly, and for other 
purposes. 
8. 2489 
At the request of Mr. DOMENICI, the 
name of the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. LEVIN] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 2489, a bill to amend the Stevenson- 
Wydler Technology Innovation Act of 
1980 to establish the National Quality 
Commitment Award with the objective 
of encouraging American universities 
to teach total quality management, to 
emphasize the importance of process 
manufacturing, and for other purposes. 
8. 2509 
At the request of Mr. NICKLES, the 
name of the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
INOUYE] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
2509, a bill to provide grants to estab- 
lish an integrated approach to prevent 
child abuse, and for other purposes. 
8. 2514 
At the request of Mr. BUMPERS, the 
name of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. SANFORD] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 2514, a bill to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1986 to allow 
taxpayers a bad debt deduction for cer- 
tain partially unpaid child support 
payments and to require the inclusion 
in income of child support payments 
which a taxpayer does not pay, and for 
other purposes. 
S. 2624 
At the request of Mr. GLENN, the 
names of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIXON), the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
SIMON], the Senator from New York 
[Mr. D’AMATO], and the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. LEAHY] were added as co- 
sponsors of S. 2624, a bill to authorize 
appropriations for the Interagency 
Council on the Homeless, the Federal 
Emergency Management Food and 
Shelter Program, and for other pur- 
poses. 
S. 2639 
At the request of Mr. NICKLES, the 
name of the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. BROWN] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 2639, a bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to provide a par- 
tial exclusion of dividends and interest 
received by individuals. 
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S. 2658 
At the request of Mr. BIDEN, the 
name of the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. BURDICK] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 2658, a bill to authorize 
the Secretary of Commerce to make 
grants to States and local governments 
for the construction of projects in 
areas of high unemployment, and for 
other purposes. 
S. 2667 
At the request of Mr. HEFLIN, the 
names of the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. KERREY] and the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. COCHRAN] were added 
as cosponsors of S. 2667, a bill to amend 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act to clarify the application of the 
Act with respect to alternate uses of 
new animal drugs and new drugs in- 
tended for human use. 
8. 2671 
At the request of Mr. GRAHAM, the 
names of the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Exon], the Senator from Califor- 
nia [Mr. SEYMOUR], and the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. WOFFORD] were 
added as cosponsors of S. 2671, a bill to 
amend title 23, United States Code, to 
make technical corrections. 
S. 2678 
At the request of Mr. KASTEN, the 
name of the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
DECONCINI] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 2678, a bill to provide assistance to 
communities to improve drug abuse re- 
sistance education programs, and for 
other purposes. 
8. 2680 
At the request of Mr. PRYOR, the 
names of the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. JOHNSTON] and the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. COCHRAN] were added 
as cosponsors of S. 2680, a bill to amend 
title XVIII of the Social Security Act 
to require the Secretary of Health and 
Human Services to consult with State 
medical societies in revising the geo- 
graphic adjustment factors used to de- 
termine the amount of payment for 
physicians’ services under part B of the 
medicare program, to require the Sec- 
retary to base geographic-cost-of-prac- 
tice indices under the program upon 
the most recent available data, and for 
other purposes. 
8. 2698 
At the request of Mr. PRYOR, the 
names of the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Exon] and the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. GRASSLEY] were added as cospon- 
sors of S. 2698, a bill to amend title 
XVIII of the Social Security Act to 
provide for enhanced enforcement of 
the billing limits established under 
part B of such title, and for other pur- 
poses. 
8. 2104 
At the request of Mr. BYRD, the 
names of the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. SHELBY], the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. HOLLINGS], and the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. RIEGLE] were 
added as cosponsors of S. 2704, a bill to 
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prevent any foreign person from pur- 
chasing or otherwise acquiring the 
LTV Aerospace & Defense Co. 
8. 2711 
At the request of Mr. GLENN, the 
names of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIXON], the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. FORD], and the Senator from Ha- 
waii [Mr. AKAKA] were added as cospon- 
sors of S. 2711, a bill to ensure the fair 
treatment of members of the Selected 
Reserve of the Ready Reserve of the 
Armed Forces who are adversely af- 
fected by certain reductions in the size 
of the reserve components of the 
Armed Forces. 
8. 2719 
At the request of Mr. Pryor, the 
name of the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. BREAUX] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 2719, a bill to require the U.S. 
Trade Representative to take action 
authorized under section 301 of the 
Trade Act of 1974 against certain for- 
eign countries in retaliation for the 
imposition by such countries of a ban 
on the importation of rice and rice 
products of the United States, and for 
other purposes. 
8. 2728 
At the request of Mr. KENNEDY, the 
name of the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. DODD] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 2728, a bill to make emergency sup- 
plemental appropriations to provide 
emergency short-term assistance for 
American youth and meet the urgent 
needs for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1992, and for other purposes. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 18 
At the request of Mr. SIMON, the 
names of the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
GRAHAM] and the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. KOHL] were added as cospon- 
sors of Senate Joint Resolution 18, a 
joint resolution proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution relating to a 
Federal balanced budget. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 247 
At the request of Mr. DOLE, the name 
f the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
PRESSLER] was added as a cosponsor of 
Senate Joint Resolution 247, a joint 
resolution designating June 11, 1992, as 
National Alcoholism and Drug Abuse 
Counselors Day.“ 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 257 
At the request of Mr. LAUTENBERG, 
the names of the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. KASTEN], the Senator from Ha- 
waii [Mr. INOUYE], the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. COATS], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. GRAHAM], and the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. HOLLINGS] 
were added as cosponsors of Senate 
Joint Resolution 257, a joint resolution 
to designate the month of June 1992, as 
“National Scleroderma Awareness.” 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 270 
At the request of Mr. THURMOND, the 
names of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
HATCH], the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. BUMPERS], and the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. GLENN] were added as co- 
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sponsors of Senate Joint Resolution 
270, a joint resolution to designate Au- 
gust 15, 1992, as 82d Airborne Division 
50th Anniversary Recognition Day.” 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 284 
At the request of Mr. SPECTER, the 
names of the Senator from California 
[Mr. SEYMOUR], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. THURMOND], the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. ROTH], the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. WARNER], 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIXON], 
the Senator from California [Mr. CRAN- 
STON], the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
BIDEN], the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SHELBY], and the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. METZENBAUM] were added as co- 
sponsors of Senate Joint Resolution 
284, a joint resolution designating Au- 
gust 4, 1992, as National Neighborhood 
Crime Watch Day.“ 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 288 
At the request of Mr. LIEBERMAN, the 
names of the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. WARNER], the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. PELL], the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. BRADLEY], the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. HOLLINGsS], 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. METZEN- 
BAUM], the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HEFLIN], the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. BOND], and the Senator from Ha- 
waii [Mr. AKAKA] were added as cospon- 
sors of Senate Joint Resolution 288, a 
joint resolution designating the week 
beginning July 26, 1992, as Lyme Dis- 
ease Awareness Week.” 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 295 
At the request of Mr. DECONCINI, the 
names of the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
STEVENS], the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. LEVIN], the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. BURDICK], the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. COCHRAN], and 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. BURNS] 
were added as cosponsors of Senate 
Joint Resolution 295, a joint resolution 
designating September 10, 1992, as Na- 
tional D. A. R. E. Day.” 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 302 
At the request of Mr. LAUTENBERG, 
the names of the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. ADAMS], the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. BURDICK], the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. D'AMATO), 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY], the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. CoATs], the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. REID], the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. DIXON], the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. DURENBERGER], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. GLENN], the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. LIEBERMAN], the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. MURKOWSK1], 
and the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. HOLLINGS] were added as cospon- 
sors of Senate Joint Resolution 302, a 
joint resolution proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution relating to 
the election of the President and Vice 
President of the United States. 
SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 113 
At the request of Mr. MOYNIHAN, the 
names of the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
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MACK], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Drxon], the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. BRADLEY], the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. GRASSLEY], the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. DECONCINI], the Senator from 
Florida (Mr. GRAHAM], the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. PRESSLER], 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBB], 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. SIMON], 
and the Senator from New York [Mr. 
D’AMATO] were added as cosponsors of 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 113, a 
concurrent resolution concerning the 
25th anniversary of the reunification of 
Jerusalem. 
SENATE RESOLUTION 279 

At the request of Mr. DASCHLE, the 
name of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
GLENN] was added as a cosponsor of 
Senate Resolution 279, a resolution to 
prohibit the provision to members and 
employees of the Senate, at Govern- 
ment expense, of unnecessary or inap- 
propriate services and other benefits. 

SENATE RESOLUTION 291 

At the request of Mr. ROTH, the name 
of the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
DECONCINI] was added as a cosponsor of 
Senate Resolution 291, a resolution on 
Japan's participation in United Na- 
tion’s peacekeeping operations. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION 120—DECLARING AN ARTI- 
CLE OF AMENDMENT TO BE THE 
27TH AMENDMENT TO THE CON- 
STITUTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. BYRD (for himself, Mr. MITCH- 
ELL, Mr. GRASSLEY, Mr. DOLE, Mr. 
BOREN, Mr. STEVENS, and Mr. THUR- 
MOND) submitted the following concur- 
rent resolution; which was ordered held 
at the desk by unanimous consent: 

S. Con. RES. 120 

Whereas two-thirds of each House of the 
First Congress duly proposed in 1789 an arti- 
cle of amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to provide that No law, vary- 
ing the compensation for the services of the 
Senators and Representatives, shall that ef- 
fect, until an election of Representatives, 
shall have intervened.“; 

Whereas if duly ratified this proposed 
amendment on the effective date of laws 
varying the compensation of Members of 
Congress would be the twenty-seventh 
amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States; 

Whereas pursuant to Senate Resolution 
295, 102d Congress, the Archivist of the Unit- 
ed States has communicated to the Senate, 
with copies of all the resolutions of ratifica- 
tion in his office, a list of States of the 
Union whose legislatures have ratified the 
proposed article of amendment on the effec- 
tive date of laws varying the compensation 
of Members of Congress; 

Whereas the legislatures of the States of 
Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Delaware, Vermont, Virginia, Ohio, Wyo- 
ming, Maine, Colorado, South Dakota, New 
Hampshire, Arizona, Tennessee, Oklahoma, 
New Mexico, Indiana, Utah, Arkansas, Mon- 
tana, Connecticut, Wisconsin, Georgia, West 
Virginia, Louisiana, Iowa, Idaho, Nevada, 
Alaska, Oregon, Minnesota, Texas, Kansas, 
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Florida, North Dakota, Alabama, Missouri, 
Michigan, New Jersey, and Illinois, being 
three-fourths and more of the several States 
of the Union, have ratified the proposed arti- 
cle of amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States on the effective date of laws 
varying the compensation of Members of 
Congress: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the article of 
amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States on the effective date of laws vary- 
ing the compensation of Members of Con- 
gress, duly proposed by two-thirds of each 
House of the First Congress and ratified by 
three-fourths and more of the several States 
of the Union, has become valid, to all intents 
and purposes, as a part of the Constitution of 
the United States, and shall be known as the 
twenty-seventh amendment. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Senate shall 
provide a copy of this resolution to the Ar- 
chivist of the United States. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION 121—DECLARING THE TIME 
FOR RATIFICATION TO HAVE 
LAPSED FOR FOUR PROPOSED 
ARTICLES OF AMENDMENT TO 
THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. BYRD submitted the following 
concurrent resolution; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary: 

S. Con. RES. 121 

Whereas on September 25, 1789, two-thirds 
of each House of the First Congress duly pro- 
posed an article of amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States concerning the 
size of the House of Representatives; 

Whereas the legislatures of only ten of the 
several States of the Union ratified the said 
amendment, and no State has ratified the 
amendment since November 3, 1791; 

Whereas, on May 1, 1810, two-thirds of each 
House of the Eleventh Congress duly pro- 
posed an article of amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States concerning the 
acceptance of titles of nobility from foreign 
governments; 

Whereas the legislatures of only twelve of 
the several States of the Union ratified the 
said amendment, and no State has ratified 
the amendment since December 10, 1812; 

Whereas, on March 2, 1861, two-thirds of 
each House of the Thirty-sixth Congress duly 
proposed an article of amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States to protect 
the institution of slavery from abolition by 
the Constitution and the Congress; 

Whereas the legislatures of only two of the 
several States of the Union ratified the said 
amendment, and no State has ratified the 
amendment since January 10, 1862; 

Whereas, on January 31, 1865, two-thirds of 
each House of the Thirty-eight Congress duly 
proposed an article of amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States outlawing 
slavery, which became the Thirteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution on Decem- 
ber 6, 1865, upon the ratification of it by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
States of the Union; 

Whereas, on June 2, 1924, two-thirds of each 
House of the Sixty-eighth Congress duly pro- 
posed an article of amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States concerning the 
regulation of child labor; 

Whereas only twenty-seven of the several 
States of the Union ratified the said amend- 
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ment, and no State has ratified the amend- 
ment since October 1, 1937: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the periods for 
ratification of the four amendments pro- 
posed by the First, Eleventh, Thirty-sixth, 
and Sixty-eighth Congresses, which are de- 
scribed in the preamble to this resolution, 
are hereby declared to have lapsed without 
any of them having been ratified by the leg- 
islatures of three-fourths of the several 
States of the Union. 

Sec. 2. These amendments are no longer 
subject to ratification as a part of the Con- 
stitution. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Senate shall 
communicate this resolution to the Archi- 
vist of the United States and to the legisla- 
ture of each of the several States. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION 122—RELATIVE TO THE 50TH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE BATTLE 
OF THE CORAL SEA 


Mr. PELL submitted the following 
concurrent resolution; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations: 

S. Con. RES. 122 


Whereas in 1992 the United States and Aus- 
tralia are commemorating the 50th anniver- 
sary of the Battle of the Coral Sea, during 
which a joint American and Australian naval 
force first began to turn back the tide of ag- 
gression, thereby securing Australia from in- 
vasion and greatly enhancing allied morale 
and resolve; 

Whereas the alliance between the United 
States and Australia during World War II 
was formalized in the 1951 Security Treaty 
commonly referred to as the “ANZUS Trea- 
ty”, which provides that the United States 
and Australia will act to meet the common 
danger in the event of an armed attack in 
the Pacific against either country; 

Whereas the alliance between the United 
States and Australia has been characterized 
by an extraordinary degree of cooperation 
that includes information sharing, combined 
exercises, joint training and educational pro- 
grams, and joint facilities; 

Whereas the relationship between the 
United States and Australia goes well be- 
yond security cooperation, and is based on 
common values and beliefs, such as respect 
for international law, human rights, and the 
fundamental concepts underlying the demo- 
cratic process; 

Whereas this relationship is strengthened 
by a long tradition of friendship, as well as 
cultural and educational exchanges; and 

Whereas the United States and Australia 
share a wide range of common interests in 
Asia and the Pacific, such as growth and lib- 
eralization of international trade, as well as 
regional cooperation on economic develop- 
ment, environmental protection, and the 
peaceful settlement of disputes: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That on the occasion 
of the 50th anniversary of the Battle of the 
Coral Sea, the Congress— 

(1) pays tribute to the relationship between 
the United States and Australia, and looks 
forward to the continued growth and devel- 
opment of this relationship; 

(2) reaffirms the importance of security co- 
operation between the United States and 
Australia and the importance of their mu- 
tual security commitments; and. 
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(3) expresses its strong support for contin- 
ued close cooperation between Australia and 
the United States on economic and security 
issues in Asia and the Pacific. 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, this month 
marks the 50th anniversary of the Bat- 
tle of the Coral Sea during which a 
joint American and Australian naval 
force began to push back aggression in 
the South Pacific. this battle secured 
Australia from invasion and greatly 
bolstered allied morale and resolve. 


Today, I am submitting a concurrent 
resolution to acknowledge the 50th an- 
niversary of this historic battle and to 
pay tribute to the United States-Aus- 
tralian relationship. A similar resolu- 
tion has been introduced in the House. 
Cooperation between the United States 
and Australia continues to be a signifi- 
cant pillar in maintaining peace in the 
Pacific rim. 


Recently, I had the unique oppor- 
tunity of visiting Port Moresby in 
Papua New Guinea. Once the target of 
Japanese attacks, Port Moresby stood 
in the way of a Japanese invasion of 
Australia. The Japanese were thwarted 
only through the determined efforts of 
Australian forces and Papuan war car- 
riers on the Kokoda Trail, American 
carrier-based planes at the Battle of 
Coral Sea, and allied units at Milne 
Bay. 

Mr. President, I would like to request 
unanimous consent to introduce into 
the RECORD, following my remarks, a 
statement made by the American Am- 
bassador to Papua New Guinea on the 
occasion of the ANZAC Day/World War 
Il Memorial Service on April 25, 1992. 


In 1951, the United States, Australia, 
and New Zealand formalized a mutual 
security arrangement known as the 
ANZUS Treaty. This treaty provides 
that the United States, New Zealand, 
and Australia will act together to meet 
any common danger in the event of 
armed attack in the Pacific. Through 
the years, this mutual security com- 
mitment has been reinforced through 
information sharing, joint training and 
educational programs, combined exer- 
cises, and joint facilities. 


We also share many common inter- 
ests with Australia and New Zealand in 
Asia and the Pacific. We are members 
of Asian Pacific Economic Cooperation 
[APEC]. This regional forum allows us 
to express our interests in economic 
growth and international trade liberal- 
ization in the Pacific rim. We also 
work together for regional cooperation 
on economic development, environ- 
mental protection, and conflict resolu- 
tion. 


Iask my colleagues to join me in rec- 
ognizing the significance of our strong 
history of cooperation by supporting 
this joint resolution. 


There being no objection, the re- 


marks were ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 
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REMARKS OF AMBASSADOR ROBERT WILLIAM 
FARRAND, ANZAC Day/WoRLD WAR II ME- 
MORIAL SERVICE, ELA BEACH MEMORIAL 


Prime Minister Namaliu, Prime Minister 
Keating, Minister of Defense Cooper, distin- 
guished guests, ladies and gentlemen, I hope 
you will understand when I say that ANZAC 
Day, a solemn and venerable tradition in 
Australia, New Zealand, and PNG, is not well 
known in the United States. But this year— 
1992—ANZAC Day takes on real and added 
significance for Americans. This year 
ANZAC Day coincides with the 50th anniver- 
sary of our joint campaign during WWII to 
meet the Challenge of a determined foe who 
had occupied portions of New Guinea on the 
road to Australia and New Zealand. 

The citizens and territory of Papua New 
Guinea suffered grievously during WWII. Ra- 
baul was occupied and turned into an enor- 
mous military and naval base. Bougainville 
and parts of the Solomon Islands became 
stepping stones for the adversary’s push to 
the south. Most ominously, however, he 
drove repeatedly and determinedly on Port 
Moresby. 

But it was not to be. 

Turned back by U.S. carrier-based planes 
at the Battle of the Coral Sea, repulsed on 
the Kokoda Trail by Australian diggers, and 
thwarted at Milne Bay by Allied units, the 
enemy was prevented from ever taking Port 
Moresby. The landing of U.S. Marines on 
Guadalcanal on August 7, 1942, diverted criti- 
cal supplies and men who would otherwise 
have advanced down the Kokoda Trail, at the 
same time, aircraft of the Royal Australian 
Air Force and United States Army Air Corps 
bombed enemy ships and supply lines. 

The brave war carriers of Papua New Guin- 
ea played a vital role guiding, supplying, and 
evacuating wounded allied soldiers from the 
battlefields. Virtually all of the U.S. sol- 
diers, sailors, and airmen—whether they 
came from the cornfields of Iowa, the moun- 
tains of West Virginia, the streets of New 
York City or the bayous of Louisiana—were 
newcomers to the South Pacific and to the 
incredible hardships of tropical warfare. 
Young civilians rushed into uniform, they 
had had little training and no previous bat- 
tle experience. But in hand-to-hand combat 
for Buna, Gona, Pt. Sanananda, and 
Salamaua—battles fought at the same time 
as the epic struggle for Guadalcanal—they 
showed that allied troops, for the first time 
in WWII, could pull together in common 
cause to defeat a common foe. 

We gather here today to pay tribute to the 
allied fighting men—Australians, New Zea- 
landers, Americans, and the loyal Papua New 
Guineans who were at their side—to all those 
who fell in battle during World War II on the 
ground, at sea, and in the skies over this fair 
land which is now the independent state of 
Papua New Guinea. 

In the words of Abraham Lincoln, who 
spoke on a similar occasion at a battlefield 
near Gettysburg 129 years ago: * * we can- 
not consecrate, we cannot hallow this 
ground. The brave men, living and dead, who 
struggled here have consecrated it far above 
our poor power to add or detract.” 

They will not be forgotten. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 298—DECLAR- 
ING AN ARTICLE OF AMEND- 
MENT TO BE THE 27TH AMEND- 
MENT TO THE CONSTITUTION OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. BYRD (for himself, Mr. MITCH- 
ELL, Mr. GRASSLEY, Mr. DOLE, Mr. 
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BOREN, Mr. STEVENS, and Mr. THUR- 
MOND) submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was ordered held at the 
desk by unanimous consent: 

S. RES. 298 

Whereas two-thirds of each House of the 
First Congress duly proposed in 1789 an arti- 
cle of amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to provide that ‘‘No law, vary- 
ing the compensation for the services of the 
Senators and Representatives, shall take ef- 
fect, until an election of Representatives 
shall have intervened.’’; 

Whereas if duly ratified this proposed 
amendment on the effective date of laws 
varying the compensation of Members of 
Congress would be the Twenty-seventh 
Amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States; 

Whereas pursuant to Senate Resolution 
295, 102d Congress, the Archivist of the Unit- 
ed States has communicated to the Senate, 
with copies of all the resolutions of ratifica- 
tion in his office, a list of States of the 
Union whose legislatures have ratified the 
proposed article of amendment on the effec- 
tive date of laws varying the compensation 
of Members of Congress; 

Whereas the legislatures of the States of 
Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Delaware, Vermont, Virginia, Ohio, Wyo- 
ming, Maine, Colorado, South Dakota, New 
Hampshire, Arizona, Tennessee, Oklahoma, 
New Mexico, Indiana, Utah, Arkansas, Mon- 
tana, Connecticut, Wisconsin, Georgia, West 
Virginia, Louisiana, Iowa, Idaho, Nevada, 
Alaska, Oregon, Minnesota, Texas, Kansas, 
Florida, North Dakota, Alabama, Missouri, 
Michigan, New Jersey, and Illinois, being 
three-fourths and more of the several States 
of the Union, have ratified the proposed arti- 
cle of amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States on the effective date of laws 
varying the compensation of Members of 
Congress: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the article of amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States on the 
effective date of laws varying the compensa- 
tion of Members of Congress, duly proposed 
by two-thirds of each House of the First Con- 
gress and ratified by three-fourths and more 
of the several States of the Union, has be- 
come valid, to all intents and purposes, as a 
part of the Constitution of the United 
States, and shall be known as the Twenty- 
seventh Amendment. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Senate shall 
provide a copy of this resolution to the Ar- 
chivist of the United States and to the House 
of Representatives. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 299—RELAT- 
ING TO THE CONDEMNATION OF 
THE REPRESSION OF DEMOC- 
RACY AND HUMAN RIGHTS IN 
THE KINGDOM OF THAILAND 


Mr. CRANSTON (for himself, Mr. 
PELL, Mr. HELMS, Mr. ROBB, Mr. KEN- 
NEDY, Mr. SIMON, Mr. SASSER, Mr. 
Dopp, Mr. WOFFORD, Mr. KERRY, Mr. 
LEVIN, Mr. BIDEN, Mr. MOYNIHAN, Mr. 
JEFFORDS, Mr. MCCAIN, Mr. DIXON, Mr. 
RIEGLE, Mr. SARBANES, Mr. BUMPERS, 
Mrs. KASSEBAUM, Mr. SANFORD, Mr. 
KOHL, and Mr. LUGAR) proposed the fol- 
lowing resolution; which was consid- 
ered and agreed to: 

S. RES. 299 

Whereas on February 23, 1991, a military 
coup overthrew the democratically elected 
government of the Kingdom of Thailand; 
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Whereas on February 23, 1991, the United 
States suspended military and economic as- 
sistance to Thailand under section 513 of the 
Foreign Operations, Export Financing, and 
Related Programs Appropriations Act of 
1991, which prohibits assistance to any coun- 
try whose elected head of government is de- 
posed by military coup or decree; 

Whereas on February 24, 1991, coup leaders 
announced that they would organize demo- 
cratic elections within six months and then 
step down; 

Whereas on December 7, 1991, Thailand’s 
council-appointed National Legislative As- 
sembly adopted a controversial constitution 
permitting the appointment of the Senate’s 
270 members and the election of 360 members 
of the National Assembly's lower house; 

Whereas on March 22, 1991, general elec- 
tions were held in Thailand reinstating an 
elected lower house of the National Assem- 
bly; 

Whereas on April 7, 1992, General Suchinda 
Kraprayoon was appointed Prime Minister 
following his nomination by five newly elect- 
ed pro-military parties; 

Whereas on May 4, 1992, peaceful dem- 
onstrations against General Suchinda's ap- 
pointment as nonelected Prime Minister 
began in Bangkok, with as many as 100,000 
people participating; 

Whereas on May 9, 1992, the coalition gov- 
ernment’s parties agreed to consider con- 
stitutional amendments on five issues, in- 
cluding the appointment of the Prime Min- 
ister from the elected parliament; 

Whereas on May 17, 1992, peaceful dem- 
onstrations resumed with more than 120,000 
people protesting General Suchinda’s ap- 
pointment as non-elected Prime Minister; 

Whereas unarmed demonstrators were met 
with police force when they pushed past a 
barricade, igniting violent unrest leading to 
the death of at least 10 protesters, the injury 
of hundreds, and the arrest and detention of 
at least 200 others; 

Whereas Prime Minister Suchinda has de- 
clared a State of Emergency in Bangkok and 
surrounding provinces, banning public meet- 
ings of more than 10 people, imposing strict 
press censorship, and giving authorities the 
power to arrest any person deemed a threat 
to national security: Now, therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that— 

(1) the Government of Thailand should re- 
store promptly respect for human rights and 
democratic rule by taking the following 
steps; 

(a) cease immediately the use of excessive 
and lethal force against unarmed pro-democ- 
racy demonstrators; 

(b) act promptly to lift the state of emer- 
gency and other expanded military powers; 

(c) release all those detained for the peace- 
ful expression of their views, including stu- 
dents and opposition leaders such as Gov- 
ernor Chamlong Srimuang; 

(d) allow all those detained since May 18, 
1992 immediate access to attorneys, medical 
personnel and international humanitarian 
organizations to ensure that no one is sub- 
jected to abuse or ill-treatment; 

(e) declare an amnesty for all those facing 
criminal charges, since the February 1991 
military coup, for expressing peacefully 
their views; and 

(f) fulfill its stated commitment to the 
people of Thailand to peaceful negotiations 
and elected rule; 

(2) the United States Government suspend 
joint military exercises with Thailand; and 

(3) the United States Secretary of State 
should convey these recommendations to the 
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Thai authorities at the highest level and 
confirm that no United States economic or 
military assistance will be provided until a 
duly elected government is fully installed 
and human rights are respected. 


———— 


SENATE RESOLUTION  300—REL- 
ATIVE TO THE FORMER YUGO- 
SLAVIA 


Mr. DECONCINI (for himself, Mr. 
GORE, and Mr. D’AMATO) submitted the 
following resolution; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations: 

S. RES. 300 


Whereas the Socialist Federal Republic of 
Yugoslavia (hereinafter the former Yugo- 
slavia"), with which the United States has 
maintained diplomatic relations, ceases to 
exist; 

Whereas it is for the people of the constitu- 
ent republics and provinces of the former 
Yugoslavia to determine their future, either 
alone or with each other at the EC-sponsored 
Conference on Yugoslavia, in a manner that 
accords with the ten principles of the Con- 
ference on Security and Cooperation in Eu- 
rope (CSCE) guiding relations between 
states; 

Whereas these principles include, inter 
alia, refraining from the threat or use of 
force, the territorial integrity of states, the 
inviolability of frontiers, the equal rights 
and self-determination of peoples, and re- 
spect for human rights and fundamental 
freedoms, including those of members of na- 
tional minorities; 

Whereas Serbia and Montenegro have de- 
cided to maintain ties in the form of a new 
Federation of Yugoslavia”; 

Whereas this new entity does not meet the 
criteria for recognition, especially in its 
gross violation of human rights and fun- 
damental freedoms, including those of mem- 
bers of national minorities; 

Whereas Serbia, Montenegro and officials 
of the former Yugoslavia have instigated, 
supported, threatened and used force against 
the other republics in the form of aggression 
by irregular forces and the Yugoslav Na- 
tional Army; 

Whereas Serbia has unilaterally removed 
the autonomous status of the provinces of 
Kosovo and Vojvodina, against the will of 
the people residing in those provinces; and 

Whereas these actions have led to violence 
of unprecedented scale in post-World War II 
Europe in terms of loss of life, displaced per- 
sons and refugees, and destruction of prop- 
erty, 

Whereas the United States and other con- 
cerned countries have sought to suspend the 
participation of Yugoslavia in the delibera- 
tions and decisions of the CSCE; Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the United States should 

(1) suspend all U.S. Government assistance 
and cooperative programs with the former 
Yugoslavia; 

(2) move to prevent the new Yugoslavia 
from gaining access to benefits and assets 
available to the former Yugoslavia including 
Most-Favored-Nation (MFN) status; 

(3) urge the European Community and 
other members of the Conference on Security 
and Cooperation in Europe (CSCE) and the 
United Nations to take immediate action to 
impose more comprehensive sanctions 
against the former Yugoslavia such as an oil 
embargo; 

(4) urge the European Community and 
other members of the CSCE and the United 
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Nations to immediately cease all negotia- 
tions between international financial insti- 
tutions and the former Yugoslavia and to 
immediately freeze all available credit lines 
to the former Yugoslavia; 

(5) take no action to recognize the Fed- 
eral Republic of Yugoslavia" proclaimed by 
Serbia and Montenegro until such time as 
that republic meets the same EC criteria for 
recognition applied to the other republics of 
the former Yugoslavia and Serbia ceases its 
aggression against Bosnia-Hercegovina with- 
draws its forces from that republic and guar- 
antee the territorial integrity of Bosnia- 
Hercegovina; 

(6) require that diplomatic representation 
by the former Yugoslavia in the United 
States be placed on the same level as current 
United States diplomatic representation in 
the former Yugoslavia is; 

(7) continue to press for the full suspension 
of the Yugoslav seat from the deliberations 
and decisions of the CSCE as well as other 
international bodies; 

(8) take immediate steps with the Euro- 
pean Community and other members of the 
CSCE and the United Nations to establish a 
“security zone“ around the capital of Sara- 
jevo to ensure the delivery of international 
humanitarian assistance to the people of 
Bosnia-Hercegovina and as an indication of 
our continuing support for the legitimate 
government of Bosnia-Hercegovina; 

(9) insist that Serbia restore the autonomy 
of Kosovo and Vojvodina and respect that 
status in its laws and policies, including 
democratic self-government; 

(10) press all the new states created from 
the former Yugoslavia to respect all ten 
CSCE principles guiding relations between 
states in their relations with each other. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I am 
introducing a resolution today with my 
distinguished colleagues, Senator GORE 
and Senator D’AMATO which advocates 
several steps we should be immediately 
taking with respect to the former 
Yugoslavia. Congressman HOYER is in- 
troducing the same resolution in the 
House. 

Mr. President, 56 years ago Emperor 
Haile Selassie of Ethiopia went before 
the League of Nations to plead for help 
against Mussolini’s invasion of his 
country. As I listen day after day to 
accounts of the brutal slaughter of in- 
nocent Bosnians by Serbian and former 
Yugoslav military forces, I am re- 
minded of Selassie’s words which con- 
tinue to haunt the world to this day. 
He said: 

I assert that the issue is, a question of col- 
lective security; of the value of promises 
made to small states that their integrity and 
independence shall be respected and assured 
in a word, it is international morality at 
stake. 

I ask the great powers who have promised 
the guarantee of collective security to small 
states: What measures do they intend to 
take? What answer am I to take back to my 
people? 

Today, once again, the Western de- 
mocracies have no answers. We are still 
afraid to act. We are still bound by the 
impotence of political self-interests at 
all levels: domestically as well as 
internationally. Our perspective is still 
clouded by our perpetual arrogance in 
assuming we know more about coun- 
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tries than their own leaders do. Yester- 
day, we saw Croatia overrun. Today, it 
is Bosnia. Tomorrow, it will very likely 
be Kosovo and then Macedonia, a coun- 
try whose independence we have still 
not had the decency to recognize. 


In January of this year, when the 
Bosnian Foreign Minister told me the 
Situation was getting desperate, I 
called Cyrus Vance, special United Na- 
tions envoy to Yugoslavia, and asked 
him about the possibility of sending in 
a peacekeeping group to try and pre- 
vent a rerun of the violence then occur- 
ring in Croatia. Mr. Vance's response 
was that he and others did not perceive 
the threat to be serious and at any rate 
the United Nations could not act until 
force had been used. 


Perhaps that was the reality of our 
infamous new world order, but could 
we not have and can we not now act in 
several ways to isolate Serbia? Foreign 
Minister Silajdzic urged that thought 
be given to creating a security zone 
around Sarajevo in order to ensure the 
safe transport of desperately needed 
humanitarian aid. As the Foreign Min- 
ister said, 


Have we reached the point that we can 
simply watch the whole population starve? 


We should also be using our influence 
with the European Community and 
other CSCE and United Nations mem- 
ber countries to immediately freeze all 
lines of credit to the former Yugoslavia 
through international financial insti- 
tutions, such as the World Bank, the 
International Monetary Fund, and oth- 
ers. It is incredible to me that we are 
still allowing these credit lines to fi- 
nance the Belgrade government. And, 
surely there is a stronger package of 
sanctions we could actively take a role 
in putting together. Finally, why is it 
that we have recalled our Ambassador 
to the former Yugoslavia but we still 
accept the presence in Washington of 
an ambassador from the new Federal 
Yugoslavia—a country we do not recog- 
nize? 

I would agree with those who did 
nothing to isolate Milosevic months 
ago that our options now are severely 
limited. But as the slaughter, the 
Hitleresque purification of Moslem and 
Croatian villages not to mention the 
horrific refugee problem continues 
unabated, let us at least act swiftly to 
isolate the current Government in Bel- 
grade. Let us at least stop our pitiful 
attempts at rationalizing a do-nothing 
policy which has made a final mockery 
of the so-called new world order. 


Mr. President, history will judge the 
reasons why we have, so far, had no an- 
swers for the Foreign Minister to take 
to his people; but in the name of basic 
humanity let us now make a more hon- 
est effort to find some. I urge my col- 
leagues to support this resolution. 
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NATIONAL VOTER REGISTRATION 
ACT 


McCAIN AMENDMENT NOS. 1824 
AND 1825 


Mr. MCCAIN proposed two amend- 
ments to the bill (S. 250) to establish 
national voter registration procedures 
for Federal elections, and for other 
purposes, as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 1824 


In section 13 of the Act, paragraph 2, strike 
1993 and insert in lieu thereof 1994. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1825 


At the end of Section 7 of the Act, add: 

(d) RESTRICTIONS ON AGENCY REGISTRA- 
TION.—No agency designated under this Act 
shall register any individual who receives di- 
rect financial aid from that agency. 

(1) If an agency described in paragraph (d) 
is requested by an individual to register that 
person to vote, the agency must refer that 
individual to an agency designated in this 
section and from which the individual does 
not receive direct financial aid, 

(2) EXCEPTION TO PARAGRAPH (d).—If the in- 
dividual noted in paragraph (d) has or claims 
to have a disability as defined by the Ameri- 
cans With Disabilities Act of 1990 (P.L. 101- 
332), that individual must be 

(A) referred to another agency designated 
in this section and from which the individual 
does not receive direct financial aid, that the 
individual agrees is both convenient and ac- 
cessible under the standards of the Ameri- 
cans With Disabilities Act of 1990 (P.L. 101- 
336), or 

(B) if no such agency designated under 
(d)(2)(A) exists, any agency designated by 
this Act may register such individual. 

(3) Direct financial aid is defined as food or 
nutrition aid or income assistance aid dis- 
persed by any agency. 


GRAHAM AMENDMENT NO. 1826 


Mr. FORD (for Mr. GRAHAM) proposed 
an amendment to the bill S. 250, supra, 
as follows: 

On page 19, strike lines 22 through 25 and 
insert the following: 

(B) If State law permits the registrant to 
vote in the current election upon oral or 
written affirmation by the registrant of the 
new address at a polling place described in 
subparagraph (A)(ii)(I1), voting at the former 
polling place as described in subparagraph 
(AXi) and at a central location as described 
in subparagraph (A)(ii)(1) need not be pro- 
vided as alternative options. 


McCONNELL AMENDMENT NOS. 1827 
AND 1828 

Mr. McCONNELL proposed two 
amendments to the bill S. 250, supra, as 
follows: 

AMENDMENT NO. 1827 

At the end of the amendment, add the fol- 

lowing: 
TITLE II—PUBLIC CORRUPTION 

SEC. 201. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the Anti-Cor- 
ruption Act of 1992”. 
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SEC. 202, PUBLIC CORRUPTION. 

(a) OFFENSES.—Chapter 11 of title 18, Unit- 
ed States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end the following new section: 

“§ 226. Public corruption 

a) STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT.— 

“(1) HONEST SERVICES.—Whoever, in a cir- 
cumstance described in paragraph (3), de- 
prives or defrauds, or endeavors to deprive or 
to defraud, by any scheme or artifice, the in- 
habitants of a State or political subdivision 
of a State of the honest services of an official 
or employee of the State or political subdivi- 
sion shall be fined under this title, impris- 
oned not more than 10 years, or both. 

(02) FAIR AND IMPARTIAL ELECTIONS.—Who- 
ever, in a circumstance described in para- 
graph (3), deprives or defrauds, or endeavors 
to deprive or to defraud, by any scheme or 
artifice, the inhabitants of a State or politi- 
cal subdivision of a State of a fair and impar- 
tially conducted election process in any pri- 
mary, run-off, special, or general election— 

(A) through the procurement, casting, or 
tabulation of ballots that are materially 
false, fictitious, or fraudulent or that are in- 
valid, under the laws of the State in which 
the election is held; 

B) through paying or offering to pay any 
person for voting; 

(C) through the procurement or submis- 
sion of voter registrations that contain false 
material information, or omit materia] in- 
formation; or 

„D) through the filing of any report re- 
quired to be filed under State law regarding 
an election campaign that contains false ma- 
terial information or omits material infor- 
mation, 


shall be fined under this title, imprisoned 
not more than 10 years, or both. 

**(3) CIRCUMSTANCES IN WHICH OFFENSE OC- 
curs.—The circumstances referred to in 
paragraphs (1) and (2) are that— 

(A) for the purpose of executing or con- 
cealing a scheme or artifice described in 
paragraph (1) or (2) or attempting to do so, a 
person— 

i) places in any post office or authorized 
depository for mail matter, any matter or 
thing to be sent or delivered by the Postal 
Service, or takes or receives therefrom any 
such matter or thing, or knowingly causes to 
be delivered by mail according to the direc- 
tion thereon, or at the place at which it is 
directed to be delivered by the person to 
whom it is addressed, any such matter or 
thing; 

“(ii) transmits or causes to be transmitted 
by means of wire, radio, or television com- 
munication in interstate or foreign com- 
merce any writings, signs, signals, pictures, 
or sounds; 

„(i) transports or causes to be trans- 
ported any person or thing, or induces any 
person to travel in or to be transported in, 
interstate or foreign commerce; or 

“(iv) uses or causes the use of any facility 
of interstate or foreign commerce; 

) the scheme or artifice affects or con- 
stitutes an attempt to affect in any manner 
or degree, or would if executed or concealed 
affect, interstate or foreign commerce; or 

“(C) in the case of an offense described in 
paragraph (2), an objective of the scheme or 
artifice is to secure the election of an official 
who, if elected, would have any authority 
over the administration of funds derived 
from an Act of Congress totaling $10,000 or 
more during the 12-month period imme- 
diately preceding or following the election or 
date of the offense. 

(b) FEDERAL GOVERNMENT.—Whoever de- 
prives or defrauds, or endeavors to deprive or 
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to defraud, by any scheme or artifice, the in- 
habitants of the United States of the honest 
services of a public official or a person who 
has been selected to be a public official shall 
be fined under this title, imprisoned not 
more than 10 years, or both. 

„% OFFENSE BY AN OFFICIAL AGAINST AN 
EMPLOYEE OR OFFICIAL.— 

I) CRIMINAL OFFENSE.—Whoever, being an 
official, public official, or person who has 
been selected to be a public official, directly 
or indirectly discharges, demotes, suspends, 
threatens, harasses, or in any manner dis- 
criminates against an employee or official of 
the United States or of a State or political 
subdivision of a State, or endeavors to do so, 
in order to carry out or to conceal a scheme 
or artifice described in subsection (a) or (b), 
shall be fined under this title, imprisoned 
not more than 5 years, or both. 

02) CIVIL ACTION.—(A) Any employee or of- 
ficial of the United States or of a State or 
political subdivision of a State who is dis- 
charged, demoted, suspended, threatened, 
harassed, or in any manner discriminated 
against because of lawful acts done by the 
employee or official as a result of a violation 
of this section or because of actions by the 
employee on behalf of himself or herself or 
others in furtherance of a prosecution under 
this section (including investigation for, ini- 
tiation of, testimony for, or assistance in 
such a prosecution) may bring a civil action 
and obtain all relief necessary to make the 
employee or official whole, including— 

J) reinstatement with the same seniority 
status that the employee or official would 
have had but for the violation; 

(1) 3 times the amount of backpay; 

“(iii) interest on the backpay; and 

(iv) compensation for any special dam- 
ages sustained as a result of the violation, 
including reasonable litigation costs and 
reasonable attorney's fees. 

B) An employee or official shall not be 
afforded relief under subparagraph (A) if the 
employee or official participated in the vio- 
lation of this section with respect to which 
relief is sought. 

(O)) A civil action or proceeding author- 
ized by this paragraph shall be stayed by a 
court upon certification of an attorney for 
the Government that prosecution of the ac- 
tion or proceeding may adversely affect the 
interests of the Government in a pending 
criminal investigation or proceeding. 

(ii) The attorney for the Government 
shall promptly notify the court when a stay 
may be lifted without such adverse effects. 

„d) DEFINITIONS.—As used in this section 

(i) the term ‘official’ includes— 

„(A) any person employed by, exercising 
any authority derived from, or holding any 
position in the government of a State or any 
subdivision of the executive, legislative, ju- 
dicial, or other branch of government there- 
of, including a department, independent es- 
tablishment, commission, administration, 
authority, board, and bureau, and a corpora- 
tion or other legal entity established and 
subject to control by a government or gov- 
ernments for the execution of a govern- 
mental or intergovernmental program; 

„B) any person acting or pretending to act 
under color of official authority; and 

“(C) any person who has been nominated, 
appointed, or selected to be an official or 
who has been officially informed that he or 
she will be so nominated, appointed, or se- 
lected; 

“(2) the term ‘person acting or pretending 
to act under color of official authority’ in- 
cludes a person who represents that he or she 
controls, is an agent of, or otherwise acts on 
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behalf of an official, public official, and per- 
son who has been selected to be a public offi- 
cial; 

3) the terms ‘public official’ and ‘person 
who has been selected to be a public official’ 
have the meanings stated in section 201 and 
also include any person acting or pretending 
to act under color of official authority; 

“(4) the term ‘State’ means a State of the 
United States, the District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, and any other commonwealth, 
territory, or possession of the United States; 
and 


(5) the term ‘uses any facility of inter- 
state or foreign commerce’ includes the 
intrastate use of any facility that may also 
be used in interstate or foreign commerce.“ 

(b) TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS.—{1) The chap- 
ter analysis for chapter 11 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the end 
the following new item: 

226. Public corruption.“ 


(2) Section 198101) of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting section 226 
(relating to public corruption), after sec- 
tion 224 (relating to sports bribery),“. 

(3) Section 2516(1)(c) of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting ‘‘sec- 
tion 226 (relating to public corruption),” 
after “section 224 (bribery in sporting con- 
tests). 

SEC. 203. INTERSTATE COMMERCE, 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 1343 of title 18, 
United States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking “transmits or causes to be 
transmitted by means of wire, radio, or tele- 
vision communication in interstate or for- 
eign commerce, any writings, signs, signals, 
pictures, or sounds“ and inserting uses or 
causes to be used any facility of interstate or 
foreign commerce“; and 

(2) by inserting or attempting to do so“ 
after “for the purpose of executing such 
scheme or artifice". 

(b) TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS.—(1) The head- 
ing of section 1343 of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“$1343. Fraud by use of facility of interstate 
commerce”. 

(2) The chapter analysis for chapter 63 of 
title 18, United States Code, is amended by 
amending the item relating to section 1343 to 
read as follows: 

1343. Fraud by use of facility of interstate 
commerce.“ 
SEC. 204. F PUBLIC CORRUP- 


(a) OFFENSES.—Chapter 11 of title 18, Unit- 
ed States Code, is amended by inserting after 
section 219 the following new section: 

“§ 220. Narcotics and public corruption 

(a) OFFENSE BY PUBLIC OFFICIAL.—A pub- 
lic official who, in a circumstance described 
in subsection (c), directly or indirectly, cor- 
ruptly demands, seeks, receives, accepts, or 
agrees to receive or accept anything of value 
personally or for any other person in return 
for— 

(J) being influenced in the performance or 
nonperformance of any official act; or 

2) being influenced to commit or to aid 
in committing, or to collude in, or to allow 
or make opportunity for the commission of 
any offense against the United States or any 
State, 
shall be guilty of a class B felony. 

(b) OFFENSE BY PERSON OTHER THAN A 
PUBLIC OFFICIAL,—A person who, in a cir- 
cumstance described in subsection (c), di- 
rectly or indirectly, corruptly gives, offers, 
or promises anything of value to any public 
official, or offers or promises any public offi- 
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cial to give anything of value to any other 
person, with intent— 

(J) to influence any official act; 

“(2) to influence the public official to com- 
mit or aid in committing, or to collude in, or 
to allow or make opportunity for the com- 
mission of any offense against the United 
States or any State; or 

(3) to influence the public official to do or 
to omit to do any act in violation of the offi- 
cial’s lawful duty, 


shall be guilty of a class B felony. 

“(c) CIRCUMSTANCES IN WHICH OFFENSE OC- 
cuRS.—The circumstances referred to in sub- 
sections (a) and (b) are that the offense in- 
volves, is part of, or is intended to further or 
to conceal the illegal possession, importa- 
tion, manufacture, transportation, or dis- 
tribution of any controlled substance or con- 
trolled substance analogue. 

„d) DEFINITIONS.—As used in this section— 

(1) the terms ‘controlled substance’ and 
‘controlled substance analogue’ have the 
meanings stated in section 102 of the Con- 
trolled Substances Act (21 U.S.C. 802); 

2) the term ‘official act’ means any deci- 
sion, action, or conduct regarding any ques- 
tion, matter, proceeding, cause, suit, inves- 
tigation, or prosecution which may at any 
time be pending, or which may be brought 
before any public official, in such official's 
official capacity, or in such official’s place of 
trust or profit; and 

(3) the term ‘public official’ means 

A) an officer or employee or person act- 
ing for or on behalf of the United States, or 
any department, agency, or branch of Gov- 
ernment thereof in any official function, 
under or by authority of any such depart- 
ment, agency, or branch of Government; 

8) a juror; 

O) an officer or employee or person act- 
ing for or on behalf of the government of any 
State, territory, or possession of the United 
States (including the District of Columbia), 
or any political subdivision thereof, in any 
official function, under or by the authority 
of any such State, territory, possession, or 
political subdivision; and 

D) any person who has been nominated 
or appointed to a position described in sub- 
paragraph (A), (B), or (C), or has been offi- 
cially informed that he or she will be so 
nominated or appointed.“ 

(b) TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS.—(1) Section 
1961(1) of title 18, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting section 220 (relating 
to narcotics and public corruption),"’ after 
“Section 201 (relating to bribery),"’. 

(2) Section 2516(1)(c) of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting ‘‘sec- 
tion 220 (relating to narcotics and public cor- 
ruption),“ after section 201 (bribery of pub- 
lic officials and witnesses).“ 

(3) The chapter analysis for chapter 11 of 
title 18, United States Code, is amended by 
inserting after the item for section 219 the 
following new item: 


220. Narcotics and public corruption.’’. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1828 

At the end of the bill add the following: 
SEC. 14. SUNSET PROVISION. 

After the date on which the chief election 
official of a State certifies to the Federal 
Election Commission that the percentage of 
persons who were eligible to vote in that 
State in the general election for Federal of- 
fice in 1996 that voted in the 1996 election did 
not exceed by at least 2.0 percentage points 
the percentage of persons who were eligible 
to vote in that State in the general election 
for Federal office in 1992 who voted in the 
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1992 election, this Act shall not apply in that 
State. 


NICKLES AMENDMENT NO. 1829 


Mr. NICKLES proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill S. 250, supra, as fol- 
lows: 


On page 28, strike lines 9 through 17 and in- 
sert the following: 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Subject to subsection (b), 
this Act shall take effect— 

(1) with respect to a State that on the date 
of enactment of this Act has a provision in 
the constitution of the State that would pre- 
clude compliance with this Act unless the 
State maintained separate Federal and State 
official lists of eligible voters, on January 1, 
1996; and 

(2) with respect to any State not described 
in paragraph (1), on January 1, 1993. 

(b) FUNDING.—(1) Not later than 180 days 
after the date of enactment of this Act, a 
State may submit to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration of the Senate and 
the Committee on House Administration of 
the House of Representatives an estimate of 
the costs that the State and each political 
subdivision of the State will incur in imple- 
menting this Act. 

(2) This Act shall not take effect until Jan- 
uary 1 of the year following the year in 
which Congress enacts— 

(A) an Act authorizing payment to State 
and local governments of the costs of imple- 
menting this Act in the amounts estimated 
by the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion of the Senate and the Committee on 
House Administration of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in consultation with the States 
under paragraph (1); and 

(B) an Act making appropriations in the 
amounts necessary to make the payments 
described in subparagraph (A). 


GRAMM AMENDMENT NO. 1830 


Mr. GRAMM proposed an amendment 
to the bill S. 250, supra, as follows: 

On page 27, strike line 5 and all that fol- 
lows through page 28, line 7, and insert the 
following: 

(a) OFFENSE.—Chapter 29 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting before 
section 592 the following new section: 

“$591. Voter intimidation; depriving the pub- 
lic of a fair and impartial election 

(a) OFFENSE.—A person who in any elec- 
tion for Federal office— 

(1) knowingly and willfully intimidates, 
threatens, or coerces, or attempts to intimi- 
date, threaten, or coerce, any person for— 

(A) registering to vote, or voting, or at- 
tempting to register or vote; 

(B) urging or aiding any person to reg- 
ister to vote, to vote, or to attempt to reg- 
ister or vote; or 

(O) exercising any right under this Act; or 

“(2) knowingly and willfully deprives, de- 
frauds, or attempts to deprive or defraud the 
residents of a State of a fair and impartially 
conducted election process, by— 

‘(A) the procurement or submission of 
voter registration applications that are 
known by the person to be materially false, 
fictitious, or fraudulent under the laws of 
the State in which the election is held; or 

B) the procurement, casting, or tabula- 
tion of ballots that are known by the person 
to be materially false, fictitious, or fraudu- 
lent under the laws of the State in which the 
election is held, 
shall be punished in accordance with sub- 
section (b). 
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“(b) MANDATORY MINIMUM PENALTIES.—A 
person who violates subsection (a)— 

“(1) shall be imprisoned not less than 1 
year and fined not more than $100,000; 

2) if the person is a State or local govern- 
ment official with duties relating to the reg- 
istration of voters or the conduct of elec- 
tions, shall be imprisoned not less than 3 
years and fined not more than $100,000; and 

“(3) if the person is a Federal, State, or 
local official (other than an official described 
in paragraph (2)) holding an elective office 
(without regard to whether the person was 
elected to that office or was appointed to 
complete the term of a predecessor), shall be 
imprisoned not less than 5 years and fined 
not more than $100,000." 

(b) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—The chapter 
analysis for chapter 29 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting before 
the item relating to section 592 the following 
new item: 

“591. Voter intimidation; depriving the pub- 


lic of a fair and impartial elec- 
tion.“. 


SIMPSON AMENDMENTS NOS. 1831 
AND 1832 


Mr. SIMPSON proposed two amend- 
ments to the bill S. 250, supra; as fol- 
lows: 

AMENDMENT No. 1831 


Section 5 is amended by inserting at the 
end the following new subsection: 

(e) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The provisions of 
this section shall not take effect until the 
Attorney General certifies to the Chairmen 
and Ranking Minority Members of the Com- 
mittees on the Judiciary of the Senate and 
of the House of Representatives and the 
Committee on Rules and Administration of 
the Senate that sufficient procedures exist 
to prevent voting by ineligible non-citi- 
zens.’’. 


AMENDMENT NO, 1832 


Insert at the end of the bill the following 
new section: 

“SEC. . PILOT PROGRAM ON USE OF CERTAIN 
DRIVERS’ LICENSES AS DOCUMENTS 
ESTABLISHING BOTH EMPLOYMENT 
AUTHORIZATION AN IDENTITY. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Attorney General 
shall establish a pilot program under which, 
in the case of up to 3 States which provide 
for the issuance of drivers’ licenses (and re- 
lated identification documents) in accord- 
ance a system described in subsection (b), a 
driver's license or similar identification doc- 
ument issued by the State in accordance 
with subsection (b) shall be treated, for pur- 
poses of section 274A(b) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, as a document de- 
scribed in paragraph (1)(B) of such section. 

“(b) SYSTEM REQUIREMENTS.—The system 
for the issuance of licenses or documents 
must— 

„) be in a form which is resistant to 
counterfeiting and tampering, such as 
tamperproof laminates and photographs, 
holograms, or magnetic stripes containing 
such data as physical characteristics; 

02) include on the driver's license or other 
form of identification the applicant's Social 
Security account number, which number the 
State has confirmed with the Social Security 
Administration as being the number issued 
to the applicant; and 

3) require that an applicant for a driver's 
license or other form or identification be is- 
sued a temporary driver's license or other 
form of identification upon demonstrating 
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qualification therefor, and that the driver's 
license or other form of identification be 
mailed to the residence address of the appli- 
cant after a waiting period of no more than 
30 days in which the State has used reason- 
able means to confirm the identification in- 
formation presented by the applicant. 

“(c) REPORT.—Not later than 3 years after 
the date of the enactment of this Act, the 
Attorney General shall report to the Con- 
gress on the performance of the pilot pro- 
gram under this section and on whether such 
program should be extended (on a voluntary 
or mandatory basis) to all States. 

(d) AUTHORIZATION.—There are authorized 
to be appropriated up to $5 million to carry 
out the purposes of this section for each of 
fiscal years 1993, 1994, and 1995. 


SPECTER AMENDMENT NO. 1833 


Mr. SPECTER proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill S. 250, supra, as fol- 
lows: 


Strike section 8(a)(2) and insert the follow- 
ing: 

(2) require that— 

(A) the appropriate State election official 
shall send notice of the disposition of the ap- 
plication, by first class mail marked do not 
forward, return to sender.“ which notice 

(i) if the State election official determines 
that the applicant has properly completed 
the application and is legally qualified to 
register, shall indicate that the application 
has been accepted and indicate the effective 
date of the applicant's registration; and 

(ii) if the State election official determines 
that the applicant has properly completed 
the application and is legally qualified to 
register, shall indicate that the application 
has been rejected and state the reason for re- 
jection; and 

(B) if a notice of acceptance of an applica- 
tion is returned undelivered, the State elec- 
tion official shall reject the application. 


For purposes of this section 8(a)(2), the Unit- 
ed States Postal Service shall exercise due 
diligence and make all reasonable effort to 
deliver voter registration mail to the ad- 
dresses and, failing delivery, promptly to re- 
turn such mail to the sender. 


NOTICES OF HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
would like to announce for my col- 
leagues and the public that a hearing 
has been scheduled before the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

The purpose of the hearing is to re- 
ceive testimony on S. 2527, a bill to re- 
store Olympic National Park and the 
Elwha River ecosystem and fisheries in 
the State of Washington. 

The hearing will take place on June 
4, 1992 at 9:30 a.m. in room SD-366 of 
the Dirksen Senate Office Building, 
First and C Streets, NE., Washington, 
DC. 

Because of the limited time available 
for the hearing, witnesses may testify 
by invitation only. However, those 
wishing to submit written testimony 
for the printed hearing record should 
send their comments to the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources, 
United States Senate, Washington, DC 
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20510, Attention: Tom Jensen or Dana 
Sebren Cooper. 

For further information, please con- 
tact Tom Jensen or Dana Sebren Coo- 
per of the committee staff at 202/224 
2366 or 202/224-4531. 


—— 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES TO 
MEET 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, NUTRITION, AND 
FORESTRY 
Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and 
Forestry be allowed to meet during the 
session of the Senate on Tuesday, May 
19, 1992, at 2:30 p.m., in SR-332, to hold 
a hearing on nominations pending be- 
fore the committee. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 
Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Armed Services be authorized to meet 
on Tuesday, May 19, 1992, at 2:30 p.m., 
in closed session, to receive testimony 
on the Department of Defense special 
access programs and procedures, in re- 
view of S. 2629, the Department of De- 
fense authorization bill for fiscal year 
1993. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES 
Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources be au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate, 9:30 a.m., May 19, 1992, to 
receive testimony on issues pertaining 
to the refining sector of the petroleum 
industry. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MINERAL RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT AND PRODUCTION 
Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Subcommittee 
on Mineral Resources Development and 
Production Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources be authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate, 1:30 p.m., 
May 19, 1992, to receive testimony on S. 
907, legislation to amend section 7 of 
the Mineral Leasing Act governing cer- 
tain federal coal lease royalty rates. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Foreign Relations be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
on Tuesday, May 19, at 2 p.m. to hold 
an ambassadorial nomination hearing. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS 
Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Governmental 
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Affairs Committee be authorized to 
meet on Tuesday, May 19, at 10 a.m. for 
a hearing on the subject: “S. 1958, Re- 
authorization of GSA and S. 2619, Mul- 
tiple Award Program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND HUMAN RESOURCES 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources be author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate on Tuesday, May 19, 1992, at 10 
a.m. for a hearing on the need for im- 
proved regulatory authorities for the 
Food and Drug Administration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Small Business 
Committee be authorized to meet dur- 
ing the session of the Senate on Tues- 
day, May 19, 1992, at 2:30 p.m. The Com- 
mittee will hold a full committee hear- 
ing on the Price Waterhouse study of 
the SBA’s 7(a) Guaranteed Business 
Loan Program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Oo —— 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


HONORING “ACCESS” ON ITS 21ST 
ANNIVERSARY 


Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, Metro- 
politan Detroit is home to 300,000 Arab- 
Americans—the largest concentration 
of Arab-Americans in the United 
States. It includes talented and learned 
professionals, dedicated men and 
women of Egyptian, Iragi, Jordanian, 
Lebanese, Palestinian, and Yemeni de- 
scent. The continuing regional con- 
flicts in the Middle East have resulted 
in an ever increasing influx of immi- 
grants in recent years. They have 
picked Michigan, where we recently 
celebrated Michigan Arab Culture 
Week, to call their new home. 

One vital resource open to all who 
wish to resettle or already live in the 
Detroit area is the Arab Community 
Center for Economic and Social Serv- 
ices [ACCESS] of Dearborn, MI. 

ACCESS is a nonprofit, nonsectarian 
community organization that started 
as the dream of a small group of volun- 
teers over 21 years ago. What began as 
a small office in the back of a store has 
developed into a crucial community or- 
ganization with 4 offices and over 50 
employees, and a strong core of volun- 
teers. 

ACCESS helps more than 15,000 fami- 
lies each year, regardless of ability to 
pay or ethnic background. It has a firm 
nondiscrimination policy and takes 
pride in the wide variety of people it 
services. ACCESS provides much need- 
ed services in the areas of family and 
teen counseling, social services, edu- 
cation, employment, immigration, lan- 
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guage and cultural programs, and med- 
ical assistance. ACCESS plays a criti- 
cal role in providing food and housing 
assistance through its emergency food 
and rent/mortgage programs; it helps 
feed the homeless and find them tem- 
porary shelters. It is the central orga- 
nization for aid in southwest Wayne 
County, an area that has been severely 
hurt by the current hard economic 
times. 

ACCESS prides itself on facilitating 
a better understanding among all peo- 
ple. The center provides an atmosphere 
where new arrivals can learn about ev- 
eryday life in America, while it helps 
students, teachers, human service pro- 
fessionals, health care providers, and 
other citizens to understand Arabic 
culture. 

In 1987, ACCESS established the Arab 
Folk Heritage Museum, which reflects 
the diversity of Arab traditions, cul- 
tural heritage and the history of the 
Arab-American community. Its per- 
formance series features presentations 
of traditional Arabic folk dance and 
music, often performed at local com- 
munity events and schools. Its artisan 
training program provides classes and 
individual instruction in traditional 
Arabic music and other art forms. 

Throughout its history, ACCESS has 
always found the strength to pull to- 
gether in times of local adversity and 
global conflicts. The staff has dealt 
with the prejudices of those unfamiliar 
with their purpose and the Arabic cul- 
ture, especially during heightened ten- 
sions caused by world events. It has 
overcome personal attacks, arson, and 
the brutal murder of one of its mem- 
bers. Indeed, with the worsening econ- 
omy, ACCESS finds itself helping more 
and more people every year despite 
budget cuts by local and State institu- 
tions and the resulting loss of staff. 

For 21 years the staff of the Arab 
Community Center for Economic and 
Social Services have been committed 
and caring, helping thousands of people 
to become productive citizens. ACCESS 
serves as a great role model for others 
to follow in the pursuit of social, edu- 
cational, and financial betterment. AC- 
CESS has become a center of hope and 
resolution for people in need. The tre- 
mendous heart and compassion dem- 
onstrated by its employees and volun- 
teers has affected all those who have 
walked through the doors of its four 
centers. 

As ACCESS continues to lend its 
helping hand to those who need it most 
in our society, I am certain this spirit 
of giving and commitment will inspire 
others to remain supportive of their 
important work. 

The Arab-American community has 
become an important part of the mo- 
saic that we call America. The day-to- 
day efforts of the staff of ACCESS has 
had a beneficial ripple effect that ex- 
tends well beyond the boundaries of 
Dearborn or Detroit or Michigan. It 
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has proven to be a worthwhile invest- 
ment in our own future.e 


FORD PRODUCTIVITY AWARD 


èe Mr. BOND. Mr. President, I rise 
today to urge my colleagues in the 
Senate to join me in paying tribute to 
a remarkable work force which has put 
its manufacturing facility in the spot- 
light. I am speaking of the employees 
of the Kansas City Assembly Plant of 
the Ford Motor Co. 

In 1982, the Senate established the 
U.S. Senate Productivity Award to rec- 
ognize companies and organizations 
which have displayed superior produc- 
tivity; to promote the importance of 
productivity to the United States’ role 
in the global economy; and to recog- 
nize these companies, organizations, 
and individuals who set such a high 
standard of excellence to which others 
may aspire. 

As Governor of Missouri and now as a 
U.S. Senator I believe in the impor- 
tance of studying, recognizing, and 
sharing with others the successes of su- 
perior companies. I have organized an 
informal panel of authorities from the 
academic and business community who 
are uniquely qualified to assess produc- 
tivity. The Hawthorn Foundation of 
Missouri has joined me in the selection 
and presentation of this award because 
of the foundation’s longtime commit- 
ment to assisting and honing Missou- 
ri’s competitive edge in all areas of 
commerce. 

This panel has nominated the Ford 
Motor Co., Kansas City assembly plant 
and its United Auto Workers Union 
Local 249 to receive the 1992 U.S. Sen- 
ate Productivity Award for the State 
of Missouri. I congratulate and com- 
mend Local 249 for its prestigious har- 
bour report ranking as the No. 1 truck 
manufacturing facility in the Nation 
for the production of the F Series 
truck and No. 4 ranking in the country 
for efficiency in the production of the 
Tempo/Topaz car. The F Series truck is 
currently the No. 1 selling vehicle in 
North America and one of Ford’s lead- 
ing exports. 

The workers at the Claycomo plant 
have what it takes to compete in a 
global market. The American auto in- 
dustry should hold in high esteem the 
reputation that Ford and local 249 has 
earned in Kansas City. Originally 
opened to produce the Model T in 1912 
as the first auto manufacturing facility 
outside the Detroit area, it has evolved 
into one of the finest manufacturing 
plants in the world. 

The United Auto Workers together 
with Ford Motor Co. are committed to 
providing the best employee support 
services in American industry. Ford 
provides education and financial plan- 
ning programs; health and safety train- 
ing; and the comprehensive UAW-Ford 
Education, Development and Training 
Program to enhance workers’ knowl- 
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edge about the auto industry and in- 
crease employee involvement. The em- 
ployee support services provide for 
family counseling, health risk assess- 
ment, child care services, fitness cen- 
ters, and parenting education. The 
joint commitment of the UAW and 
Ford to work together for quality is 
most impressive. 

Ford and its employees have recog- 
nized and made a commitment to what 
it takes to provide quality products 
and quality of life. The employee and 
management dedication is in large part 
responsible for the high productivity 
level the Claycomo Plant displays. 

Truly, Quality is Job One“ at the 
Kansas City, Claycomo, Ford plant. 
The expertise and loyalty of a well- 
trained and educated work force will 
ensure that the Claycomo plant will be 
building top quality cars and trucks 
well into the future. I take great pride 
in representing a state that has such a 
fine work force— 

I congratulate the Ford Motor Co.’s 
Kansas City assembly plant as the 1992 
Missouri recipient of the U.S. Senate 
Productivity Award. 


PROMOTING ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 


è Mr. WIRTH. Mr. President, promot- 
ing economic development is one of our 
leading responsibilities as Senators. 
We all work to encourage economic ac- 
tivity and bring new jobs and busi- 
nesses to our States. Unfortunately, 
economic development in the United 
States often bypasses some commu- 
nities, leaving many of our residents 
without the employment opportunities 
that other Americans take for granted 
when the economy is healthy. Too 
many of our citizens and communities 
continuously face even in good times 
the difficulties and hardships that 
most Americans only consider a possi- 
bility during a recession. 

The recent events in Los Angeles 
only underscore the importance of eco- 
nomic development in low-income 
areas. Does anyone doubt that the riots 
owe as much to the community’s eco- 
nomic circumstances as to the shock- 
ing verdict in the Rodney King case? In 
order to prevent future outbreaks of vi- 
olence in our cities, and to rebuild 
those parts of Los Angeles affected by 
the riots as well as our other aging 
core cities, we need to foster economic 
development in those areas and build 
stronger links between communities 
and the businesses that serve them. 

Similarly, many rural areas in my 
home State of Colorado and through- 
out the Nation are struggling. The 
steady reduction in farm employment 
continues to draw people away from 
many rural communities and we need 
to encourage economic development in 
those areas as well. 

Today I am cosponsoring S. 1866, the 
National Community Economic Part- 
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nership Act. This legislation, intro- 
duced by Senator KENNEDY, provides an 
important component of our efforts to 
assist economic development in both 
our cities and rural areas. S. 1866 is de- 
signed to build on the success of Com- 
munity Development Corporations 
(CDC's) in supporting housing and 
small business in many low-income 
areas of the country. 

CDC’s are private, nonprofit organi- 
zations that work to stimulate and 
support development in low-income 
communities. They seek to con- 
centrate their efforts on a small, de- 
fined geographic area. The number of 
CDC's have increased significantly in 
recent years. While most CDC's have 
concentrated their efforts on housing, 
we are now seeing more and more orga- 
nizations become involved in helping 
launch new small businesses in low-in- 
come areas, 

Local, community-based organiza- 
tions can do a great deal to help build 
an active, vibrant economy in dis- 
advantaged areas. I believe these orga- 
nizations can be more effective than 
economic development projects or pro- 
grams that are established in a com- 
munity by the Government or an out- 
side entity. The community involve- 
ment that CDC’s bring to a business or 
an economic development project gives 
an area’s residents a greater stake ina 
program’s success than they might 
have in a Government-led effort, par- 
ticularly in areas where there is sig- 
nificant mistrust of Government. 

The legislation includes several pro- 
visions that would help CDC’s support 
economic development and which are 
targeted to CDC’s that serve low-in- 
come individuals and communities. 
First, it authorizes funds for lines of 
credit that CDC’s would use to estab- 
lish revolving loan funds. The loan 
funds will be used to provide technical 
and financial assistance to businesses 
in the areas served by the CDC. Recipi- 
ents of funds from a CDC would have to 
find local matching funds and CDC’s 
must reinvest any profits within the 
community. Second, S. 1866 authorizes 
a grant program for CDC's. Grants 
would be provided to assist CDC’s in 
improving their management and oper- 
ating capacity, or to support CDC's ad- 
ministration of their programs. An ad- 
ditional grant program would be avail- 
able to assist new CDC's that have only 
completed one or two community eco- 
nomic development projects to estab- 
lish revolving loan funds. 

I believe that CDC’s—and revolving 
loan funds—can contribute signifi- 
cantly to spurring economic develop- 
ment in low-income areas. That's why 
I am cosponsoring S. 1866. However, I 
do have some reservations about the 
legislation. Specifically, I am con- 
cerned that it creates a new independ- 
ent agency to administer the programs 
that the proposal would establish. 

We already have many Government 
agencies that are involved in economic 
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development. The overlap is evident in 
the Board that S. 1866 would create for 
the new entity, a board that includes 
five Cabinet Secretaries and the head 
of the Small Business Administration. 
I am concerned that passage of S. 1866 
in its present form would unnecessarily 
add another agency to the mix. 

CDC's are an excellent tool to lever- 
age private investment and encourage 
economic development. Their local 
focus and community involvement will 
help residents develop their economy 
from the ground up. Many elements of 
S. 1866 would help CDC's bring jobs and 
economic vitality to low-income areas. 
I hope that they will receive attention 
as we look to encourage economic de- 
velopment in both urban and rural 
areas.@ 


SECOND ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC 
OF CHINA 


è Mr. SEYMOUR. Mr. President, many 
of my California constituents and their 
friends from the Republic of China on 
Taiwan will be celebrating President 
Lee Teng-hui’s second anniversary in 
office on May 20, 1992. I welcome this 
milestone since President Lee has 
taken specific steps to bring his nation 
closer to the goal of a fully democratic 
government. 

Taiwan also continues to amaze the 
world as one of the famous Asian Ti- 
gers of market economics, free trade, 
and productivity growth. 

On the eve of President Lee’s second 
anniversary in office, therefore, I 
would like to wish him success as Tai- 
wan continues to rely on the path of 
democratic capitalism.e 


THE RIGHT DIRECTION TOWARD 
MALAWI 


@ Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, last 
week the World Bank and major West- 
ern aid donors, meeting in Paris, took 
a significant step in a bold direction by 
freezing all but humanitarian and 
drought related assistance to the gov- 
ernment of President for Life“ Hast- 
ings Kamuzu Banda of Malawi for 1992- 
93. 

In so doing, the donors wisely articu- 
lated a new level of linkage of financial 
assistance to human and civil rights 
and internal political conditions. I am 
heartened that the increasing focus on 
human rights and democratization by 
the world community—initially codi- 
fied in the 1974 Helsinki Accords and in 
United States Government policy 
under President Carter—is becoming 
institutionalized and a standard part of 
international discourse. Also, this con- 
cept is being broadened beyond the 
Conference on Security and Coopera- 
tion in Europe [CSCE] process and Eu- 
rope to situations globally. 

In August 1991, I had the opportunity 
to raise the issue of multiparty democ- 
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racy with Malawian officials during a 
visit to that country’s capital of 
Lilongwe. I was disturbed that my mild 
suggestion that multiple parties be al- 
lowed to form was met with loud pro- 
tests and criticism. 

Some in the media have likened Ban- 
da’s rule of Malawi to that of Kim II 
Sung of North Korea. While this char- 
acterization may be extreme, the 
similarities between the two regimes 
are striking. For instance, in response 
to a carefully worded pastoral letter is- 
sued by Malawi’s seven Roman Catho- 
lic bishops and monsignors in March 
which noted several areas of concern 
such as bribery and nepotism and the 
monopoly of mass media and censor- 
ship which prevent the expression of 
dissenting views, the church leaders 
were arrested and interrogated. An ex- 
ecutive committee of the ruling party 
reportedly planned to have the signers 
of the letter killed. Apparently, Presi- 
dent Banda personally stepped in to 
prevent the killings from occurring. 
The fact that the church publicly took 
a stand on the government’s actions 
was a telling expression of the depth of 
popular political concern. 

The disingenuous comments of 
Malawi’s ambassador to the United 
States, Robert B. Mbaya, that no oppo- 
sition party exists in Malawi and that 
the one party existing—the Malawi 
Congress Party—is a mass movement, 
and the people of Malawi join it freely, 
are clearly contradicted by the pas- 
toral letter as well as recent riots in 
various parts of the country which 
have left more than 38 people dead. At- 
tacks on the ruling party’s head- 
quarters in the capital and destruction 
of banners depicting the image of 
President Banda—erected in honor of 
his birthday—also belie government 
statements that the people of Malawi 
do not want a multiparty, democratic 
system. 

Last year, the World Bank suspended 
assistance to Kenya because of govern- 
ment corruption, in addition to human 
rights abuses by the government of 
President Moi. Now the Bank, and 
other donors, have upped the ante and 
sent the clear signal to Malawi and fel- 
low aid recipients that autocratic, 
nonparticipatory systems of govern- 
ment will come under closer scrutiny, 
and that gross, systematic human 
rights violations will no longer be tol- 
erated. 

What is unfortunate about the situa- 
tion in Malawi is that the country has 
been a model of political stability and 
relative economic prosperity in an un- 
stable part of Africa for decades. The 
Malawian economy is stronger than 
many of its neighbors in southern Afri- 
ca. This is especially impressive in that 
it has undertaken—at a great political 
and ecological cost—the tremendous 
additional burden of sheltering and 
feeding tens of thousands of refugees 
fleeing Mozambique’s civil war. With 
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all of its internal problems, Malawi de- 
serves credit for taking on this major 
humanitarian responsibility. 

The bottomline remains, however, 
that the people of Malawi deserve, and 
have earned, an opportunity for an 
independent voice in the running of 
their government and their affairs. Sti- 
fling alternate political voices can only 
lead to unnecessary suffering, eco- 
nomic disruption, and, potentially, in- 
creasing violence. 

This need not happen, however. Last 
October, in an act of true statesman- 
ship with the well being of his country 
foremost in his mind, Zambia’s former 
President Kenneth Kaunda allowed 
multiparty elections and ensured a 
peaceful transfer of power to the popu- 
larly elected President Frederick 
Chiluba. The same can occur in Malawi 
if only President Banda and those 
around him, will allow the people of 
Malawi the chance to peacefully ex- 
press their yearning for a democratic 
future. 


DRUNK DRIVING DESTROYS LIVES 


èe Mr. COATS. Mr. President, I rise 
today to pay tribute to a group of Hoo- 
siers who are taking the lead in the 
war against drunk driving. The Mun- 
ster High School chapter of Students 
Against Driving Drunk and Drugs 
[SADD] joined forces with the local 
community to send the young people of 
northwest Indiana a poignant message: 
Drunk driving destroys lives. With the 
assistance of Mr. Tom Rogan of Cal- 
umet Monument Co. The Munster po- 
lice and fire departments, the local flo- 
rists, and the school faculty, SADD 
students held a week-long campaign to 
raise drunk driving awareness and to 
promote responsible behavior during 
the school’s spring prom. 

The first event was the creation of a 
symbolic cemetery on the school’s 
front lawn. Tom Rogan held a vigil for 
48 hours, placing a granite tombstone 
donated by Calumet Monument Co. on 
the lawn every 20 minutes to represent 
deaths caused by drunk drivers. After- 
ward, SADD volunteers were selected 
every 20 minutes to represent the vic- 
tims of the accident. 

The next day a mock drunk driving 
accident was staged at the school. The 
Munster firefighters, paramedics, and 
police officers participated in rescue ef- 
forts.to exhibit to students and com- 
munity members how devastating a 
drunk driving accident can be. Finally, 
all community florists agreed to place 
prom cards in prom flower boxes as a 
reminder for teenagers to stay sober. 

These prom week activities are cre- 
ative examples of the diligent service 
that Munster SADD students, as well 
as SADD organizations throughout the 
Nation, provide to their schools. What 
makes the Munster efforts particularly 
inspiring, however, is that the entire 
community pulled together to save 
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lives. The Munster business leaders, 
civil servants, school faculty, and stu- 
dents deserve our praise and admira- 
tion for their commitment to prevent- 
ing drunk driving. These dedicated 
Hoosiers serve as an inspiration to all 
Americans to behave responsibly and 
stop drinking and driving.e 


ADDRESS TO CENTER FOR NAVAL 
ANALYSES CONFERENCE BY 
SENATOR CARL LEVIN 


@ Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, last week 
the Center for Naval Analyses [CNA] 
held its annual conference with the 
theme Strategy and Priorities for a 
New ERA.“ The CNA, which is an inde- 
pendent, nonprofit, federally funded re- 
search and development center spon- 
sored by the Department of the Navy, 
is celebrating its 50th year as the Na- 
tion’s oldest civilian operations re- 
search organization. The CNA, as is its 
custom, assembled a distinguished 
group of Congressmen, present and 
former officials, academics, and jour- 
nalists to discuss America’s role in the 
coming world, the tensions between 
international and domestic priorities, 
and the purposes of military forces, 
their size and shape. 

One of the highlight’s of this year’s 
conference was an address by our col- 
league, the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan, CARL LEVIN. His address en- 
titled New Approaches to Inter- 
national Security” is timely and 
thought provoking and deserving of our 
careful consideration. It reflects, as 
does all of Senator LEVIN’S work, a 
comprehensive and innovative ap- 
proach to this important issue and I 
ask that it be printed in the RECORD. 

The address follows: 

NEW APPROACHES TO INTERNATIONAL 
SECURITY 
(Address by Senator Car] Levin) 

We are living in a time of breathtaking 
change. The task of understanding those 
changes and fostering a new international 
environment of peace and democracy is su- 
premely challenging. The current state of 
domestic politics and economics in the Unit- 
ed States adds to that challenge. But I be- 
lieve we are up to it if we'll display vision 
and hard-headed realism—the kind that the 
Center for Naval Analyses has provided so 
much of over the years. 

Many of you have already begun to apply 
your skills to the new realities we're facing, 
especially the changed military threats. Ina 
few short months, it has already become a 
cliche to say the Cold War is over.“ I'm 
happy for that, but I'm afraid too many of 
our policies seem frozen in the past. 

Here are some new realities: We no longer 
face a massive monolithic enemy force bent 
on world domination. The threat of nuclear 
war has declined significantly. The Warsaw 
Pact is history and the Soviet Union is his- 
tory. The former Red Army is divided and 
shrinking. No armed force in the former So- 
viet Union is poised for, or capable of a sud- 
den, massive attack through the Fulda Gap 
or anywhere else. Moscow isn’t fomenting 
armed revolutions around the globe, and it 
isn’t deploying nationwide strategic defenses 
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or new, state-of-the-art radars. Both super- 
powers have reduced forward deployments of 
weapons and troops, eliminated hair-trigger 
postures and have vastly increased warning 
time. 

Here are some other relevant facts: The 
overwhelming military victory of Desert 
Storm against what was the fourth-largest 
army in the world demonstrated the effec- 
tiveness and vast superiority of the weapons 
and forces of the western alliance. The Gulf 
War dramatized the power of a multi-na- 
tional coalition. And it left the U.S. the un- 
disputed military superpower on the planet. 

All those facts add up to an enormous op- 

portunity we never expected to have, one of 
those rare moments in history when we 
might be able to build an effective system of 
international security. This evening, I would 
like to make the case for U.S. leadership in 
developing a new approach. I believe we 
should be working out new collective ar- 
rangements to prevent emerging threats 
from developing and to eliminate threats 
where they do develop. The U.S. should take 
the lead in building the institutions that can 
carry out these tasks, and we should shape 
our own military forces to support these new 
goals. 
If that sounds too general for you, let me 
offer some specific examples: the inter- 
national community now may be united 
enough for the first time in modern history 
to enforce peace in places like Yugoslavia 
and Azerbaijan. It may be united enough for 
the first time in modern history to forcefully 
prevent states like Libya and Iran from de- 
ploying weapons of mass destruction. 

Taking these kinds of actions is much 
more complicated than just stating that it is 
possible. But it is feasible, at least under a 
number of conditions: two of those are that 
democracy needs to survive in Russia, and 
the U.S. Needs to lead now in the creation of 
international coalitions that can act in new 
ways. 

THE NEW THREATS 

Now that I've taken you to the bring, and 
perhaps taken some of you over the brink— 
let me step back for a moment to look at 
some major new threats, very different from 
the Cold War that has dominated threat 
analysis for decades. Perhaps the greatest 
threat lies in proliferation of ballistic mis- 
siles, and nuclear, chemical and biological 
weapons. Just a few nuclear weapons in the 
hands of a Khaddafi or a terrorist group 
would pose a greater danger to us than the 
30,000 nuclear weapons in Gorbachev's arse- 
nal did. 

Proliferation challenges us around the 
globe. It is at the heart of some of our most 
vexing foreign policy problems, and it is tak- 
ing increasingly serpentine routes. China has 
been selling missiles and nuclear technology 
to Iran and other countries. Brazil sold Ger- 
man equipment to Iraq to produce weapons 
grade uranium and now may be exporting 
the same know-how to Iran. Recently, there 
were new reports that the Saudis transferred 
U.S.-made bombs to Iraq in 1986. Many are 
paying lip service to the proliferation prob- 
lem, but not acting to prevent it. 

A second set of threats lies in historic an- 
tagonists who acquire modern, offensive, 
conventional military power. There is grow- 
ing unrest and armed conflict in newly inde- 
pendent regions where old disputes have 
emerged as central, dictatorial control dis- 
appears. Yugoslavia represents a sobering 
challenge to international peacekeeping ef- 
forts because of the religious and cultural 
factions that exist there. Bosnia- 
Hercegovina may sound like an exotic, far- 
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away place, but we Americans have short 
memories. Sarajevo was the flashpoint in the 
powder keg of ethnic and nationalistic rival- 
ries that exploded into world war in 1914 
after the assassination there of Archduke 
Ferdinand. 

It is a new world with new threats, but 
these threats are not intractable, prolifera- 
tion is not inevitable, and security crises can 
be managed before they erupt into civil war. 
With Russia and the United States now act- 
ing together, there are dramatic new open- 
ings for international action—the possibili- 
ties are truly tremendous. 

OLD THINKING 


Unfortunately, the United States has not 
risen to the leadership challenge. We knew 
Yugoslavia was a trouble spot. We saw it 
coming. But the community of nations 
didn't take action to prevent hostilities. 
Now, while the world watches, the bloodshed 
continues and could spread. Who knows 
where the fighting will escalate next? Per- 
haps Armenia and Azerbaijan? 

Nor have we modified our defense plans to 
address emerging threats. 

Look at the Pentagon’s proposed Base 
Force plan for 1997. It was crafted before the 
breakup of the Soviet Union and the end of 
communism there, before many of the force 
reductions in the former Warsaw Pact and 
before large nuclear weapons cuts by Presi- 
dents Bush and Yeltsin. 

This Base Force is premised on Cold War 
threats that are gone, maybe not forever, 
but for a long time. We should watch the 
Russian situation closely, of course, and 
work for the survival of democracy there. 
But we need to look ahead. Unfortunately, 
the Base Force wasn’t designed for action to 
address new threats such as proliferation of 
weapons of mass destruction or the outbreak 
of ethnic and nationalist civil wars. 

The Administration seems to accept pro- 
liferation as inevitable, undeserving of ur- 
gent attention or fresh approaches. Take the 
ballistic missile proliferation threat as an 
example. The Pentagon misses no oppor- 
tunity to warn that 10 to 15 countries may 
gain ballistic missile capability before the 
end of the decade, and could threaten the 
continental United States and U.S. forces 
and interests abroad. The attack of Iraqi 
SCUD missiles on U.S. troops in Riyadh and 
on Israeli citizens last year is frequently in- 
voked as the shaped of things to come. 

But the Pentagon has offered Congress no 
coordinated plan to prevent these countries 
from acquiring missiles. They do not suggest 
strengthening the Missile Technology Con- 
trol Regime (MTCR) or give any progress re- 
port on the Enhanced Proliferation Control 
Initiative the Administration trumpeted just 
a year ago. 

The Administration offers Star Wars, but 
their system would, at best, provide only 
partial coverage against ballistic missiles, 
and leave us just as vulnerable as we are now 
to cruise missiles, planes, boats or suitcases 
carrying weapons. 

$5.3 billion is requested for SDI this year, 
while we spend less than one percent of that 
sum on actual efforts to stop the spread of 
missiles and their technology. 

No, the Pentagon’s priorities are not yet 
responsive to the changed world and its new 


threats. 

It's time for some fundamental changes. 
We need a foreign policy that articulates a 
positive vision, a security strategy for mak- 
ing that vision reality, and the right mili- 
tary forces to support that strategy. 

PREVENTION AND ACTION 

Our vision remains the protection and ex- 

pansion of political and economic freedom. 
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Isolationism as a strategy won't support 
that vision—the world is too small. Neither 
can we enforce our will alone through mas- 
sive military superiority—we alone cannot 
sustain, politically or economically, the 
world policeman role. 

But the U.S. can and should lead in the 
creation of an international fire brigade to 
stop these threats at their source. Our strat- 
egy should be to mobilize collective inter- 
national action to prevent proliferation and 
to keep the peace. To succeed, it must be 
multi-lateral and broad-based. 

The United Nations and its Security Coun- 
eil could be one basic institution for much of 
what I advocate, but they will need to be- 
come much stronger institutions. The United 
States is the only nation today with the po- 
litical power to lead this effort and the mili- 
tary strength to help enforce it. 

To try to prevent proliferation we'll need 
strong international agreements to control 
sensitive technologies and to restrict the 
international arms trade. We'll need agreed- 
upon enforcement regimes with teeth: tough 
inspection provisions and political or eco- 
nomic sanctions when necessary. And, as a 
last resort, we'll need the multilateral mili- 
tary means to destroy offensive forces before 
they are used. This last element is crucial. 
Some previous efforts, like the League of Na- 
tions, failed for lack of capability and will to 
enforce its resolutions. 

And we must apply the same approach to 
crisis management in regions of ethnic and 
nationalistic conflict, and also be prepared 
to act militarily with others to keep the 
peace. There are situations where the inter- 
national community would be wise to inter- 
vene—where the security of a region is 
threatened or where human rights violations 
are massive. 

Awesome responsibilities attend that duty: 
the responsibility to do all we can to prevent 
hostilities that would justify intervention; 
the responsibility to use political and eco- 
nomic means first, reserving military force 
as a last resort; the responsibility to inter- 
vene collectively, as needed, in the common 
interest. 

This raises complex questions about sov- 
ereignty, but we did apply some of these 
principles in Iraq, where the United Nations 
determined that the invasion of Kuwait and 
the subjugation of the Kurds were not in- 
ternal affairs.“ 

Now it is time to build an international re- 
gime which can intervene with multilateral 
military forces to disarm combatants and 
enforce peace if prevention fails. 

Chapter VII of the United Nations Charter 
allows the Security Council to create a 
standing U.N. military force “for the pur- 
poses of maintaining international peace and 
stability.“ Until now, the U.N. has only au- 
thorized ad hoc coalitions to defeat inter- 
national aggression in Korea and Iraq. But 
under the Charter, the U.N. can establish a 
military force, comprised of national units 
designated by its members, to be on call” 
to the Security Council to deter aggression, 
stop hostilities, or carry out humanitarian 
missions. 

There is growing support for implementing 
this provision of the Charter. French Presi- 
dent Mitterand, for example, has already of- 
fered to make 1000 troops available for en- 
forcement duties within two days after pas- 
sage of a Security Council resolution, and 
lend more forces within a week. The Charter 
would give the Military Staff Committee of 
Permanent Five Security Council members 
the authority to direct a U.N. force, and that 
committee could invite other U.N. members, 
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like Germany and Japan, to join it. The U.S. 
would have a veto, or course, on any action 
of the Security Council. 

Additional rules for the command and de- 
ployment of U.N. forces need to be deter- 
mined, but the important point remains: the 
U. N. s founders built a structure for Security 
Council intervention to maintain peace and 
stability. Now we have an unprecedented 
international environment and the seeds of 
an international consensus that we utilize 
Chapter VII of the U.N. Charter. 

In January, the U.N. Security Council 
asked the Secretary General to make rec- 
ommendations by July for ways of strength- 
ening the UN’s capacity for preventative di- 
plomacy, for peacemaking and for peace- 
keeping.“ Russia, China, Britain, France and 
the U.S. joined the other current Council 
members to agree in principle that the end of 
the Cold War presents us with the best op- 
portunity, since the U.N. was founded 46 
years ago, to realize its goals. 

This is an extraordinary development, an 
effort the U.S. should be leading. But in a 
year when the U.N. is expanding its peace- 
keeping operations with a major effort in 
Cambodia and some belated effort in Yugo- 
slavia, the U.S. is not only failing to lead the 
way to fully implement Chapter VII. we are 
not even current on our peacekeeping dues. 
We owed $380 million as of December, more 
than any other nation, and we're not plan- 
ning to pay that off until 1996. Congress ap- 
propriated only 75 percent of our share for 
new U.N. peacekeeping operations this year. 

This is terribly short-sighted. The cost of 
all U.N. peacekeeping efforts this year will 
be $2.7 billion. Compare that to the $1.5 bil- 
lion per day that Desert Storm cost. The 
U.N. staff in New York that monitors over 
48,000 peacekeeping personnel around the 
globe numbers only 15. Marrick Golding, the 
head of U.N. peacekeeping, warned Congress 
last month that delinquent payments from 
the U.S. and other countries could cause a 
major crisis, preclude new peacekeeping op- 
erations, endanger existing ones and cause 
strong resentment among U. S. allies. 

We must pay our peacekeeping dues, and 
we can legitimately pay them out of the de- 
fense budget. The defense community should 
welcome such a change. This isn’t foreign 
aid. It is an investment in collective action 
for our own security, an expense shared with 
other nations. Collective action can be effec- 
tive where unilateral U.S. action might be 
attacked as an attempt at hegemony, espe- 
cially in the less-developed world. Inter- 
national coalitions advancing a common in- 
terest have more political credibility to 
apply pressure against individual nations 
that seek weapons of mass destruction or 
harbor aggressive intentions. What such coa- 
litions have lacked up to now is teeth. 

There is no inconsistency in the U.S. lead- 
ing collective international action and main- 
taining a strong military so we can act uni- 
laterally. in our own interest where nec- 
essary. That's a false dichotomy. 

In fact, we need a strong military to help 
provide the teeth necessary for international 
enforcement of anti-proliferation policies 
against rogue nations, and to lead or con- 
tribute to international peacekeeping and 
Security Council enforcement efforts. And, 
first and foremost, we need to maintain the 
forces to act on our own when necessary. 

Both for our contribution to an inter- 
national peacekeeping force and for our own 
requirements against future regional contin- 
gencies and threats to our fundamental in- 
terests, our military forces must be strong. 
They must be highly mobile, well-trained, 
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ready and equipped for their roles. We will 
need more lift capacity, and CONUS-based 
forces with pre-positioned equipment near 
areas where conflict is expected. We must 
preserve the technological edge in weaponry 
that proved itself so well in Desert Storm, 
and must protect the most vulnerable sec- 
tors of our industrial base. 

Our forces can be smaller than the Cold 
War Base Force proposed by the Pentagon. 
We can reduce the number of troops based 
permanently overseas and eliminate weapons 
systems that give us redundant capability. 
Greater warning time and reduced threat of 
prolonged, large wars should yield savings in 
inventories and materials stockpiles. 

And we need to define security more broad- 
ly than we have. In addition to traditional 
defense expenditures, we must add legiti- 
mate security investments like U.N: peace- 
keeping contributions; anti-proliferation in- 
telligence, monitoring, and enforcement; and 
strengthening institutions for confidence- 
building and conflict resolution like CSCE. 

Even with those investments, the potential 
defense savings for us and other nations are 
substantial if we will construct cooperative 
security regimes that effectively prevent 
proliferation of threats, and reorient our 
military to meet new threats. 

There are indications this year, though, 
that we’ll end up spending too much money 
for military forces built to defend against 
the enemies we've already defeated, but in- 
adequately prepared to prevent new threats 
from developing and to address them if they 
do. 


ANTI-PROLIFERATION POLICIES 


There are other actions the U.S. can take 
to prevent another Iraq from getting the 
weapons of mass destruction that could 
threaten us and its neighbors. 

We should announce an immediate halt to 
explosive nuclear testing as the Russians and 
the French have, and start negotiating 
agreements to ban such tests permanently. 
We pledged 23 years ago in the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty to do so. 

We should try to turn our unilateral halt 
in the production of fissile materials for nu- 
clear weapons into a permanent multilateral 
ban. 

We should be pushing other nations aggres- 
sively for more intrusive monitoring and in- 
spections of weapons production facilities, 
instead of dragging our feet. It’s time to 
share safe and secure techniques for disman- 
tling and storing nuclear weapons, and to de- 
velop cooperative intelligence efforts with 
our former Cold War adversaries to track 
and detect proliferation. 

We should beef up the International Atom- 
ic Energy Agency (IAEA), which has earned 
so much praise tracking down Saddam Hus- 
sein’s arsenal. With a total nuclear safe- 
guards budget of just $68 million, it is 
starved for resources. We have already as- 
signed it new responsibilities and may have 
to add more soon in North Korea, China and 
France, but this budget has had no real 
growth since 1984. 

And we need to toughen and expand the 
non-proliferation regimes we have, adding 
stronger economic and political sanctions 
for violators, including trade sanctions, ex- 
port/import restrictions or even blockades. 
Our own research laboratories and private 
industry should be developing new verifica- 
tion and monitoring technologies to track 
weapons and their components. 


SEIZING THE MOMENT 


I have tried tonight to outline some new 
directions for change, not a precise blue- 
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print. We don’t need toothless idealism based 
on paper resolutions and hopes for restraint. 
We need an international military force that 
the Security Council or an expanded NATO 
can authorize to prevent proliferation, keep 
the peace or enforce peace. A force that is 
willing and able to act. A thick blue line 
that can make the difference between inter- 
national peace and endless wars. 

The U.S. cannot implement it alone, and 
we cannot implement it overnight. There are 
many challenges to implementation: We 
need to share with many nations the cost of 
creating and maintaining the systems, insti- 
tutions and forces needed to monitor and en- 
force anti-proliferation and peacekeeping re- 
gimes. 

We need agreements on command of forces, 
perhaps the most difficult issue of all, next 
to agreements on when claims of sovereignty 
will be overridden by a Security Council de- 
cision that international peace and security 
require collective action under Chapter VII. 

Even if we secure broad international 
agreement on the details of such a regime, 
there will be a transition period that must 
be carefully managed. 

But we don’t need to take a leap of faith. 
We led NATO to deter Soviet aggression 
throughout the Cold War. Now the Russians 
can be partners in efforts for peace. We led 
an international coalition to retaliate 
against Saddam Hussein’s invasion of Ku- 
wait. Now the U.S. must lead a global effort 
to actively prevent proliferation. 

The revolutionary changes taking place 
around us have created a moment of 
unimagined opportunity. 

We have a domestic consensus for protect- 
ing American security more efficiently, and 
for investing in a revitalization of those 
things which can make us truly strong here 
at home. We have, at the same time, the 
seeds of an international consensus that co- 
operative action to maintain peace and pre- 
vent proliferation is both desirable and 
achievable. The world is too small for us to 
disengage. Our security demands involve- 
ment and vision. Mankind has long dreamed 
of true collective security. Now it is within 
our grasp. But only the United States can 
lead us to it. God help us if we squander this 
opportunity. 


THE ECONOMIC EQUITY ACT OF 
1992 


è Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to be a cosponsor of the Eco- 
nomic Equity Act of 1992. As this bill is 
reintroduced, I am inspired to review 
the long history of this very important 
legislation. In 1981, Senators 
DURENBURGER, HATFIELD, and I, along 
with a number of our distinguished col- 
leagues, first introduced the Economic 
Equity Act. Our goal was to eliminate 
economic discrimination against 
women in the Armed Forces, to halt in- 
surance discrimination, and to bring 
about enforcement of alimony and 
child support laws. The bill was assem- 
bled with the assistance of a variety of 
women’s groups, including the League 
of Women Voters, National Federation 
of Business and Professional Women, 
National Women's Political Caucus, 
Older Women’s League, the National 
Council of Negro Women, and several 
others. 

Two things strike me as I think back 
to that time in 1981 when we first un- 
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dertook to remedy economic inequities 
for women through the reform of Fed- 
eral laws and regulations. The first and 
most troublesome thing is that we are 
still fighting some of the same battles 
that we faced in 1981 and which have 
been reflected in the Economic Equity 
Act in every Congress since. In 1990, 
women earned only 72 cents for every 
dollar earned by a man. Households 
headed by women still represent a 
shockingly large proportion of those 
beneath the poverty level in this coun- 
try. 

The second thing that strikes me as 
I reflect back on the history of the 
Economic Equity Act, and this is the 
heartening aspect, is that the women’s 
groups and the members of both the 
Senate and the House who have sup- 
ported this legislation, have exhibited 
a wonderful, steady persistence which 
has served our cause well. 

In each session of Congress since the 
act was first introduced, we have 
scored victories by passing significant 
pieces of the package. We have made 
private pensions more equitable for 
women, made individual retirement ac- 
counts available to married women 
who do not work outside the home, im- 
proved access to pensions and medical 
care for former military spouses, 
amended the estate and gift tax so that 
women are not taxed on gifts or be- 
quests from resources they own jointly 
with their husbands, and strengthened 
child support enforcement. In the 10lst 
Congress alone, nine Economic Equity 
Act bills became law. These bills ad- 
dressed such issues as vocational edu- 
cation, displaced homemakers, transi- 
tional housing, prenatal services, do- 
mestic violence, disabled widows and 
widowers, immigration reform for bat- 
tered spouses and increased funding for 
Social Security Block Grants and Ma- 
ternal and Child Health Block Grants. 
As we make gains in each of these im- 
portant areas, the act has been revised 
to add new components so that we are 
continually moving toward the goal of 
equal economic rights for women. the 
Economic Equity Act is a dynamic 
piece of legislation, and one that is the 
product of some of the best thinking 
available among women's organiza- 
tions and Members of Congress about 
what measures will truly advance the 
cause of economic rights for women. 

This year’s package contains some 
excellent proposals. I am very pleased 
to be a cosponsor of S. 1856, the Pay 
Equity Technical Assistance Act, 
which would provide a resource to em- 
ployers to identify and work toward 
the elimination of wage disparities 
based on gender. This legislation would 
benefit not only working women and 
their families, but also the economy by 
improving the purchasing power of a 
great number of American households. 

I am also a cosponsor of S. 2062, the 
Equal Remedies Act which would re- 
move the caps on damages for employ- 
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ment discrimination based on sex, dis- 
ability, religion or national origin. 
This issue is especially important and 
timely because as our Nation moves to- 
ward the year 2000, our work force will 
be made up increasingly of women, mi- 
norities and the disabled. 

Each of these bills is a small but im- 
portant part of the effort. Just as each 
brick is necessary to a building, each 
gain we make is critical to our ulti- 
mate goal: the elimination of all eco- 
nomic discrimination against women. 

Many times over the past years, as I 
have had the privilege of working for 
women’s rights, women across the 
country have expressed their apprecia- 
tion to me. They have also confided 
their discouragement that achieving 
equality is such a long and laborious 
process. Many have worked very ac- 
tively for a very long time, and are un- 
derstandably weary of the struggle to 
achieve a status they should be able to 
take for granted. 

I understand and sympathize with 
their concerns. However, I would re- 
mind them, and at the same time re- 
mind myself, that Rome was not built 
in a day. The bias in the law and soci- 
ety that has resulted in the feminiza- 
tion of poverty took more than a few 
years to build, and it will take more 
than a few years to correct. Our per- 
sistence is being rewarded. The Eco- 
nomic Equity Act has 
alreadyaccomplished a great deal. I be- 
lieve we can look forward to further 
successthis session. 


NOTICE OF DETERMINATION BY 
THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON 
ETHICS UNDER RULE 35, PARA- 
GRAPH 4, PERMITTING ACCEPT- 
ANCE OF A GIFT OF EDU- 
CATIONAL TRAVEL FROM A FOR- 
EIGN ORGANIZATION 


èe Mr. SANFORD. Mr. President, it is 
required by paragraph 4 of rule 35 that 
I place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
notices of Senate employees who par- 
ticipate in programs, the principal ob- 
jective of which is educational, spon- 
sored by a foreign government or a for- 
eign educational or charitable organi- 
zation involving travel to a foreign 
country paid for by that foreign gov- 
ernment or organization. 

The select committee received a re- 
quest for a determination under rule 35 
for Kevin Shaw Kellems, a member of 
the staff of Senator LUGAR, to partici- 
pate in a program in Taiwan, sponsored 
by the Chinese Culture University, 
from May 24-31, 1992. 

The committee has determined that 
participation by Kevin Shaw Kellems 
in this program, at the expense of the 
Chinese Culture University, is in the 
interest of the Senate and the United 
States. 

The select committee received a re- 
quest for a determination under rule 35 
for Hank Snyder, a member of the staff 
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of Senator DURENBERGER, to partici- 
pate in a program in Taiwan, sponsored 
by the Tamkang University, from May 
23 to May 30, 1992. 

The committee has determined that 
participation by Hank Snyder in this 
program, at the expense of the 
Tamkang University, is in the interest 
of the Senate and the United States. 

The select committee received a re- 
quest for a determination under rule 35 
for Mr. Gray Maxwell, a member of the 
staff of Senator JEFFORDS, to partici- 
pate in a program in Mexico, sponsored 
by the Mexican Business Coordinating 
Counsel, from May 24 to May 27, 1992. 

The committee has determined that 
participation by Mr. Maxwell in this 
program, at the expense of the Mexican 
Business Coordinating Counsel, is in 
the interest of the Senate and the 
United States. 

The select committee received a re- 
quest for a determination under rule 35 
for Suzanne Ramos, a member of the 
staff of Senator KENNEDY, to partici- 
pate in a program in Mexico, sponsored 
by the Mexican Business Coordinating 
Counsel, from May 24 to May 27, 1992. 

The committee has determined that 
participation by Ms. Ramos in this pro- 
gram, at the expense of the Mexican 
Business Coordinating Counsel, is in 
the interest of the Senate and the 
United States. 

The select committee received a re- 
quest for a determination under rule 35 
for Ms. Becky Chapman, a member of 
the staff of Senator D’AMATO, to par- 
ticipate in a program in Mexico, spon- 
sored by the Mexican Business Coordi- 
nating Counsel, from May 24 to May 27, 
1992. 

The committee has determined that 
participation by Ms. Chapman in this 
program, at the expense of the Mexican 
Business Coordinating Counsel, is in 
the interest of the Senate and the 
United States. 

The select committee received a re- 
quest for a determination under rule 35 
for Marc Solomon, a member of the 
staff of Senator DANFORTH, to partici- 
pate in a program in Taiwan, sponsored 
by the Chinese Culture University, 
from May 25 to May 31, 1992. 

The committee has determined that 
participation by Mr. Solomon in this 
program, at the expense of the Chinese 
Culture University, is in the interest of 
the Senate and the United States. 

The select committee received a re- 
quest for a determination under rule 35 
for John Trasvina, a member of the 
staff of Senator SIMON, to participate 
in a program in Mexico, sponsored by 
the Mexican Business Coordinating 


Council, Consejo Coordinador 
Empresarial [CCE], from May 25-29, 
1992. 


The committee has determined that 
participation by John Trasvina in this 
program, at the expense of the CCE, is 
in the interest of the Senate and the 
United States. 
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The select committee received a re- 
quest for a determination under rule 35 
for John Trasvina, a member of the 
staff of Senator SIMON, to participate 
in a program in Mexico, sponsored by 
the Mexican Business Coordinating 
Council, Consejo Coordinador 
Empresarial [CCE], from December 8- 
11, 1992. 

The committee has determined that 
participation by John Trasvina in this 
program, at the expense of the CCE, is 
in the interest of the Senate and the 
United States. 

The select committee received a re- 
quest for a determination under rule 35 
for Ms. Jo Ellen Urban, a member of 
the staff of Senator RIEGLE, to partici- 
pate in a program in Singapore, spon- 
sored by the United States-Asia Insti- 
tute, from May 23 to May 31, 1992. 

The committee has determined that 
participation by Ms. Urban in this pro- 
gram, at the expense of the United 
States-Asia Institute, is in the interest 
of the Senate and the United States.e 


COSPONSORSHIP OF NUCLEAR 
TESTING MORATORIUM—S. 2064 


@ Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I have 
joined as a cosponsor of S. 2064, the Nu- 
clear Testing Moratorium Act, and I 
would like to outline briefly my rea- 
sons for doing so. 

In recent years, as the former Soviet 
Union teetered and then finally col- 
lapsed, all of us in the Senate have 
been seeking to realign our strategic 
compasses. We have been asking our- 
selves, “What are our defense require- 
ments now that our former adversary 
has become a friend?” This question is 
of particular urgency for those of us 
serving on committees that are in the 
process of making far-reaching budg- 
etary decisions regarding national se- 
curity programs. 

Of course the administration has 
been asking itself a similar question. 
In November, the President signed Na- 
tional Security Directive 29, mandat- 
ing a complete review of U.S. intel- 
ligence requirements and organization. 
Last month, in summarizing the re- 
sults of this comprehensive review, the 
Director of Central Intelligence said: 

The Commonwealth of Independent States 
emerged as the region of greatest concern, 
particularly its internal political and eco- 
nomic developments, proliferation of weap- 
ons of mass destruction, and control of nu- 
clear weapons. 

Also amongst the highest priorities were 
intelligence on the proliferation of nuclear, 
chemical, and biological weapons, and the 
means to deliver them, 

At another point in his statement 
the Director of Central Intelligence ex- 
pressed concern about. * * the dan- 
ger of war—nuclear war—between India 
and Pakistan“ as well as nuclear pro- 
grams in North Korea“ and nuclear 
programs in Iran and Algeria.“ 

In sum, this comprehensive study, in- 
volving over 20 Federal agencies and 
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departments, concluded that the most 
serious remaining threats to United 
States national security are stability 
in the nuclear-armed republics of the 
former Soviet Union, and the closely 
related issue of the proliferation of 
weapons of mass destruction. 

Most of us will agree that nuclear 
proliferation is not only a continuing 
threat, but an increasing threat due to 
the instability in the territories of the 
former Soviet Union. Fortunately, a 
number of important steps are being 
taken to help the new Republics man- 
age weapons reductions and find jobs 
for nuclear weapons scientists. And the 
United States is working closely with 
other members of the international 
community to help the new Republics 
make the transition to market econ- 
omy. In one important area, however, 
United States policies are in conflict 
with those of our allies and our new 
friends in Russia. 

As my colleagues know, last October 
President Gorbachev announced a 1- 
year nuclear testing moratorium. He 
also urged the United States to resume 
negotiations aimed at achieving a com- 
prehensive nuclear test ban treaty. His 
successor, President Boris Yeltsin, has 
maintained the nuclear testing mora- 
torium and will reportedly be urging 
President Bush to negotiate an end to 
nuclear testing when he visits the 
United States next month. Adding to 
this momentum, the French Govern- 
ment announced a nuclear test morato- 
rium of its own last month. Yet, de- 
spite these positive developments, the 
administration has indicated that it in- 
tends to continue testing at the normal 
rate of some five to eight nuclear ex- 
plosions per year. 

It is in this context that I have co- 
sponsored S. 2064, which would require 
the U.S. Government to suspend test- 
ing for 1 year unless a test is conducted 
in the Commonwealth of Independent 
States. I took this step because I be- 
lieve that continued testing exacer- 
bates the very problems the adminis- 
tration has identified as the most 
pressing that we now face overseas: In- 
Stability in the former Soviet Union 
and the related issue of nuclear pro- 
liferation. 

Testing, as noted earlier, only adds 
to the insecurities of the Russian mili- 
tary and thereby to Boris Yeltsin's 
problems. That in itself should give us 
pause, since Boris Yeltsin may be the 
only figure in Russia with sufficient 
stature to manage peacefully the com- 
plex process of transforming that vast, 
heavily armed and diverse country. I 
ask my colleagues to consider how we 
might view Russian nuclear weapons 
tests if our roles were reversed and it 
was the United States that had stopped 
testing and was experiencing military 
and political turmoil. I think it is fair 
to say that it would certainly heighten 
the fears and suspicions of our senior 
military officials, if not the general 
population. 
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With regard to the issue of prolifera- 
tion, continued testing puts the United 
States in the untenable position of try- 
ing to have it both ways. How can we 
justify, much less successfully imple- 
ment, a policy that claims a right for 
the United States that we want to deny 
to developing nations? During the cold 
war we made our case by reference to 
the Soviet threat. Now that the cold 
war is over, and the Russians and 
French have stopped testing, how will 
we justify a policy that seeks to main- 
tain an international double-standard? 
Clearly, continued testing will make it 
more difficult to achieve an extension 
of the Non-Proliferation Treaty in 1995. 

In sum, I believe that in the current 
strategic environment continued test- 
ing is not only costly and unnecessary 
but counterproductive. 

The administration has advanced the 
argument that testing is required in 
order to develop safer warhead designs. 
Even so, there is still no reason we can- 
not undertake negotiations aimed at 
achieving a comprehensive test ban 
treaty when such tests are completed. 
There is also no reason why the Presi- 
dent could not announce a hiatus in 
testing in order to give momentum to 
negotiations aimed at achieving a com- 
prehensive test ban. 

Mr. President, during the cold war, in 
the absence of a comprehensive test 
ban treaty, some tests were necessary 
to maintain nuclear deterrence and 
keep the peace. Today, however, this 
expensive and environmentally risky 
activity is not only unnecessary but 
counterproductive. As the Director of 
Central Intelligence has indicated, the 
nuclear peril we face today stems from 
weapons proliferation, not weapons 
modernization. 

Successful negotiation of a Com- 
prehensive Test Ban Treaty would be 
an important step that would strength- 
en United States-Russian cooperation 
on nuclear proliferation and other se- 
curity issues. A test ban treaty, or a 
moratorium and serious negotiations, 
would also strengthen existing barriers 
to proliferation and increase the pros- 
pects for measures to guard against the 
spread of nuclear weapons. Because 
Congress does not have the authority 
to mandate negotiations, I am support- 
ing this legislation as useful alter- 
native. My cosponsorship of S. 2064 un- 
derscores my views regarding the need 
to pursue vigorously a comprehensive 
test ban.e 


THE BLACK SUITCASE MYSTERY 


è Mr. BOND. Mr. President, today I 
would like to recognize a group of out- 
standing fifth grade students and their 
school librarian, Mrs. Gail Elliott 
Thomas, at the Mark Twain Elemen- 
tary School in Brentwood, MO. Mrs. 
Thomas recently was honored as one of 
15 people to receive the 1992 Continen- 
tal Cablevision Educator Award for a 
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unique project entitled, “In Touch 
With Our Past.“ The award recognizes 
her for the use of cable television to 
educate students. 

Mrs. Thomas began a project to teach 
students about the events during World 
War II. Utilizing a program from the 
Discovery Channel, students were able 
to learn about B-24 Liberator bombers. 
Students studied magazines, military 
books, pamphlets, military para- 
phernalia and music—all from the 
1940s. In addition, she gave students a 
chance to have hands-on experience 
with a black suitcase, which was the 
inspiration to the project. The suitcase 
belonged to Thomas’ great aunt, Hazel 
Rich. Hazel’s son, George Elliott Rich, 
became the main character in what 
Thomas and her students referred to as 
“The Black Suitcase Mystery.“ 

The small, black suitcase held letters 
and other mementos which Hazel Rich 
received from George, Thomas’ second 
cousin, and a World War II hero. He 
died at age 23 in a crash of a B-24 Lib- 
erator during a bombing mission over 
Germany. The items in the suitcase 
were memories from the past, and 
Thomas and the fifth graders at Mark 
Twain Elementary were able to go 
back in time. They learned not only 
about the war, but the experiences of 
what many families went through of 
loved ones going to fight for the free- 
dom of their country. All of these expe- 
riences and emotions, half a century 
old, were preserved in this special time 
capsule. Through the exploration of the 
contents in the suitcase and their re- 
search with books, magazines and vet- 
erans of World War II, the fifth graders 
were able to relive the forties and bring 
a lot of memories back to life. 

Last December, the Mark Twain Ele- 
mentary School staff and fifth grade 
students concluded their study with a 
special World War I evening which co- 
incided with the 50th anniversary of 
the bombing of Pearl Harbor. Members 
of the Brentwood Historical Society, 
along with others from the Brentwood 
community, gathered together to remi- 
nisce about their lives during World 
War II. 

“The Black Suitcase Mystery“ was 
both a history lesson and a personal 
genealogy project. It was through the 
extensive research of the letters, home- 
made Valentines, and other mementos, 
including a 1942 wedding photo, that 
helped the students get closer to solv- 
ing the mystery. Some of the letters to 
George were from Wanda Bee, who as 
his bride. George and Wanda were mar- 
ried shortly before he left for Italy on 
the Purple Shaft, a B-24 Liberator 
bomber. 

The question that arose from The 
Black Suitcase Mystery was what hap- 
pened to Wanda? Thomas and the fifth 
grade students used all their resources 
from the suitcase to help them track 
down George’s widow, Wanda B. Dilley. 
Thomas even requested the help of the 
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television show, ‘Unsolved Mysteries“ 
to help find the last piece of this mys- 
terious puzzle. 

As with any good story, there is a 
happy ending. Thomas and the stu- 
dents contacted Wanda’s high school, 
where she attended her 50th class re- 
union in 1990. They obtained Wanda’s 
address from the high school and in- 
vited her to speak at Mark Twain Ele- 
mentary School on May 21, 1992, to 
commemorate Memorial Day. 

Mrs. Thomas and the fifth grade stu- 
dents at Mark Twain Elementary serve 
as models for others to follow in devel- 
oping and encouraging innovative 
projects for our children’s education. 
The story of The Black Suitcase Mys- 
tery” certainly was of personal signifi- 
cance, affecting the lives of not only 
the students but also the community. of 
Brentwood. This project has helped to 
keep the memories alive of our Na- 
tion’s history and more importantly, 
has encouraged more student involve- 
ment in exciting educational lessons 
such as Thomas’. 

We are quickly coming upon the 21st 
century and education is now taking 
on a more technological approach. This 
can make learning fun, and this can en- 
hance excellence in education. I am 
pleased to hear that this innovative 
project has become the demonstration 
program for a Department of Edu- 
cation High Technology grant. 

Mr. President, I ask my colleagues of 
the U.S. Senate to join me in congratu- 
lating Mrs. Gail Elliott Thomas for re- 
ceiving the 1992 Cablevision Educator 
Award for her unique approach to edu- 
cating students; and to the fifth grade 
students at Mark Twain Elementary 
School for their hard work, enthusiasm 
and dedication to education. I extend 
my best wishes to Mark Twain Elemen- 
tary School for successin all their fu- 
ture endeavors. 


S. 2387, THE EVERY FIFTH CHILD 
ACT 


è Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join in cosponsoring S. 2387, 
the Every Fifth Child Act. Simply stat- 
ed, this measure calls for increased ap- 
propriations to expand the Job Corps 
Program and to begin a phase-in to- 
ward fully funding the Special Supple- 
mental Food Program for Women, In- 
fants, and Children [WIC] and Head 
Start. 

Most children growing up today are 
happy, healthy, and secure, and for 
these young people, opportunities seem 
endless. But an increasing number of 
children are less fortunate, and for 
them the future holds many daunting 
obstacles and little hope. 

Today, one in five children in the 
United States lives in poverty. Al- 
though the causes of childhood poverty 
often are complex, its outcomes, such 
as unmet health care needs, difficulties 
in school, and lifetimes of limited op- 
portunity, are all too clear. 
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If our Nation is to remain competi- 
tive well into the next century, we 
must help today’s young people develop 
the skills they will need to lead pro- 
ductive and successful lives. 

We must provide them with guidance 
to help them overcome challenges and 
to realize their goals—because they 
will become tomorrow’s parents and 
workers upon whom our Nation's fu- 
ture depends. 

The Every Fifth Child Act strength- 
ens our Nation’s commitment to chil- 
dren by calling for substantial in- 
creases in funding for WIC, Head Start, 
and the Job Corps Programs in fiscal 
year 1993. In addition, the measure ex- 
presses the Sense of the Congress that 
WIC should be fully funded by 1996, 
Head Start by 1998, and that 50 addi- 
tional Job Corps Centers should be es- 
tablished by the year 2000. 

These programs have enjoyed tre- 
mendous support from Congress and 
President Bush. Last month, by a vote 
of 93 to 0, the Senate adopted an 
amendment Senator DECONCINI and I 
authored urging members of the Appro- 
priations Committee to provide $3 bil- 
lion for WIC next year—the same 
amount called for in S. 2387. President 
Bush’s requests for these programs also 
are steps in the right direction, but I 
believe we must go a little further in 
fiscal year 1993 if we intend to provide 
full funding for WIC and Head Start 
and to expand access to the Job Corps 
Program. 

Mr. President, earlier this year, both 
the House and Senate reaffirmed their 
support for the discipline imposed by 
the Budget Enforcement Act of 1990, by 
voting against an amendment to take 
down the so-called firewall governing 
the limits on military and domestic 
spending in the Federal budget for fis- 
cal year 1993. As you know, this amend- 
ment would have allowed reductions in 
Defense spending to be used for domes- 
tic programs, rather than to reduce the 
deficit as called for by the Budget En- 
forcement Act. 

I voted against the amendment, and 
it was not an easy choice. It is clear 
that we need to resolve urgent domes- 
tic problems such as the lack of ade- 
quate health care, housing, and edu- 
cation. The budget agreement does not 
prevent us from working within the do- 
mestic discretionary cap to identify 
programs that have proven to be effec- 
tive and deserve to be given priority 
during the appropriations process. 

S. 2387 sends an important message 
to the Appropriations Committee as it 
begins to assign funding levels within 
the domestic discretionary cap for the 
coming fiscal year: that Congress must 
work to increase funding for WIC, Head 
Start, and the Job Corps—that these 
programs must be priorities. 

Why do these programs merit in- 
creased funding? We know beyond a 
shadow of a doubt that these three pro- 
grams are successful. We know, for ex- 
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ample, that for every $1 invested, WIC 
saves about $3 in costs associated with 
long-term health care and developmen- 
tal problems. A USDA study docu- 
mented that for every pregnant woman 
who participated in WIC, the Govern- 
ment saved between $277 and $598 in 
Medicaid costs in the first 60 days after 
the birth of her child, compared with 
costs for a pregnant woman who did 
not participate. 

Not too long ago we celebrated the 
26th sixth anniversary of Head Start 
with the encouraging news that those 
children who participate are more like- 
ly to stay in school and to receive their 
high school diploma. The Job Corps has 
enjoyed similar success in helping over 
1% million young people further their 
education. In 1989, 67 percent of all Job 
Corps graduates found employment, 
and 17 percent went on to pursue ad- 
vancing training. 

Sadly, however, these worthwhile 
programs serve far fewer than those el- 
igible: WIC serves only 55 percent of 
the eligible population, Head Start 
only 28 percent, and the Job Corps ap- 
proximately 15 percent. These gaps in 
coverage represent an enormous missed 
opportunity, considering the proven ef- 
fectiveness of these programs. 

Mr. President, S, 2387 lays down an 
invaluable blueprint as Congress works 
to provide full funding for WIC and 
Head Start and to expand access to the 
Job Corps Program. Together these 
programs go a long way toward im- 
proving opportunities for our children 
and ensuring our Nation’s competitive- 
ness in the global marketplace. I urge 
my colleagues to join us in cosponsor- 
ing this proposal.e 


A CONSTITUTIONAL ANSWER TO 
DEFICITS 


e Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, more and 
more people are recognizing that a con- 
stitutional amendment is needed to 
force fiscal responsibility. 

I wish that were not the case. But it 
is. 
We will be voting soon on the pro- 
posal. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert 
into the RECORD a Chicago Tribune edi- 
torial, which comments on it. What is 
not said is that the Tribune formerly 
opposed a constitutional amendment 
and now favors it. 

The Stephen Chapman column is a 
superb column because it seems to me 
it hits the nail right on the head for 
what needs to be done. 

It is simply common sense. I ask to 
insert both into the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD at this point. 

The material follows: 

[From the Chicago Tribune, May 10, 1992] 

A CONSTITUTIONAL ANSWER TO DEFICITS 

The federal government borrows an aver- 
age of $1 billion a day to feed its addiction to 
spending, the result of a shameful failure of 
leadership by the White House and Congress. 
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The national debt is close to $4 trillion, and 
the government can’t even begin to whittle 
it down until it halts the destructive, 23-year 
run of deficit budgets. 

Congress won't do it. The lackluster lead- 
ership can’t make a budget decision that 
might raise the hackles of a special-interest 
group. So Congress goes its merry way, guar- 
anteeing that the budget has something for 
everyone and borrowing to pay the tab. 

The White House won’t do it. Despite 
President Bush's vow to achieve a balanced 
budget, his administration each year has 
submitted budgets that require heavy deficit 
spending. 

It’s quite clear that the federal govern- 
ment won't get its financial house in order 
simply through its own sense of responsibil- 
ity. Something more is needed. 

The Senate is expected to vote soon on a 
constitutional amendment to require a bal- 
anced budget. Such an amendment, first pro- 
posed in 1936, has been close to approval for 
the last 10 years, but each effort has fallen 
short of the two-thirds majority in each 
chamber needed to send it to the states for 
ratification. 

This measure is fraught with dangers, but, 
sadly, it seems to be the only prayer the 
country has of wrenching government out of 
its profligate ways. 

Support comes with a sense of tragedy. Be- 
cause Congress and the President haven't 
carried out the trust placed in them to run 
the nation responsibly, we have to alter the 
nation's basic charter of government. 

Two versions of the balanced-budget 
amendment are under discussion in the Sen- 
ate. one, which is sponsored by Sen. Paul 
Simon (D-III.) and has bipartisan co-sponsor- 
ship, provides that ‘“‘[tJotal outlays of the 
United States for any fiscal year shall not 
exceed total receipts to the United States for 
that year. 

The president would have to send Congress 
a proposed budget that meets that require- 
ment, and Congress, in turn, would have to 
pass a balanced budget. 

Two exceptions are allowed: when the na- 
tion is engaged in a military conflict “which 
causes an imminent and serious military 
threat to national security,” or when three- 
fifths of each house votes to approve a spe- 
cific deficit amount. 

Sen. Robert Kasten (R-Wis.) would add a 
provision, supported by President Bush, that 
would also require a three-fifths vote for any 
tax increase. 

Restraints of this sort may seem attrac- 
tive to voters, but they ought to understand 
the implications. For Congress and the presi- 
dent to abide by them will mean substantial 
spending cuts or tax increases or both. And 
with a constitutional amendment in place, 
the White House and Congress would not be 
able, in effect, to simply move the goalposts. 

Just to give a sense of the magnitude of 
the cuts or tax increases that might be re- 
quired: This year's deficit is projected at $399 
billion; the defense budget, frequently and 
justifiably spoken of as the source of poten- 
tial savings, is about $290 billion. In other 
words, we could wipe out the Pentagon and 
still be more than $100 billion short of a bal- 
anced budget. 

The most troubling aspect of a balanced- 
budget amendment is that Congress and the 
president might shirk their responsibility 
even in the face of the constitutional man- 
date. That would invite lawsuits and the 
probability that the federal judiciary would 
be drawn into the thorniest part of the polit- 
ical thicket. That prospect can leave no one 
sanguine. 
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That will not happen as long as no presi- 
dent is so brazen as to present a grossly un- 
balanced budget in blatant violation of the 
Constitution and his oath of office, and as 
long as Congress does not tempt a crisis. 

Neither ought people to be economically 
naive. By now, virtually everyone recognizes 
that Lord Keynes was right: It can make 
economic sense to run a deficit. When the 
practice becomes untethered from economic 
reason, however, it can become a prescrip- 
tion for ruin. That, arguably, is what has 
happened in Washington over the last dozen 
or so years. 

The balanced-budget amendment does not 
forbid deficits. It merely raises the threshold 
that Congress must reach to run one. Sadly, 
that has become necessary because the 
standard of fiscal responsibility has fallen so 
low. 

One immediate, pernicious result of sup- 
porting the amendment, could be to let Con- 
gress and the president off the hook this 
year. Tough decisions on balancing the budg- 
et could be stalled for years, until the 
amendment goes into effect. It may take 
several years for the required 38 states to 
ratify the amendment. 

If, in the meantime, Congress and the 
White House use this to wash their hands of 
any significant steps to reduce the deficit, 
they will deserve to be routed from office. It 
is just that prospect of more years of un- 
checked, irresponsible borrowing and spend- 
ing that makes it necessary for such a radi- 
cal measure as this. 


{From the Chicago Tribune, May 10, 1992] 
A BALANCED-BUDGET MEASURE: NOT FOR 
CRACKPOTS ANYMORE 
(By Stephen Chapman) 

When the campaign for a balanced-budget 
amendment to the Constitution began in 
1975, the proposal was dismissed as the 
primitive idea of reactionary crackpots. 
That was in those prehistoric times when a 
federal budget deficit of $53 billion was a 
scandal. The advocates warned then that 
without this amendment, we could expect to 
see more $53 billion deficits. They were 
wrong. Not since 1979 has the deficit fallen 
that low. 

Today, the people who look like crackpots 
are those who say we can continue to toler- 
ate oceans of federal red ink. That's why the 
balanced-budget movement is finally within 
reach of victory. 

Both houses of Congress are scheduled to 
consider amendments soon, and House Demo- 
cratic leader Richard Gephardt says that in 
all likelihood" the measure will pass by the 
required two-thirds majority. From there it 
will go to the states, 38 of which are needed 
to ratify it. The states should be receptive. 
Since 1975, 32 legislatures have passed resolu- 
tions calling for a constitutional convention 
(a more drastic step) to consider the pro- 
posal. 

The language of the amendment is 
straightforward. Each year, Congress and the 
president would have to approve a budget in 
which outlays don't exceed receipts, unless 
each house votes by a three-fifths majority 
to run a deficit. In one version, the same 
super-majority would be needed to raise 
taxes. If a declaration of war is in effect, the 
requirements wouldn't apply. 

No one can seriously quarrel with the pur- 
pose. With the complete breakdown of fed- 
eral fiscal discipline since 1981, the national 
debt has grown by $2.9 trillion, or more than 
$11,000 for every man, woman and child in 
America. Every day, the government spends 
a billion dollars more than it takes in. 
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When the deficits of 1980s began, it was 
possible to assume they were a transient 
phenomenon caused by a passing policy 
stalemate and a deep recession. Instead, they 
have become a permanent way of bridging 
the gap between what the electorate de- 
mands from the government and what it con- 
cedes to the government. The public has dis- 
covered that to enjoy $100 billion in federal 
programs, it needn't pay $100 billion, but 
only the interest on that amount. 

In the short run, this is a highly attractive 
approach, but in the long run, it leaves us 
spending a quarter of the budget to service 
the debt. It also puts us deeper in the hole 
all the time. 

Deficit-financed programs may be light as 
a feather on the backs of today's taxpayers, 
but they will weigh heavily on tomorrow’s. 
Long before our retirement years, we are all 
living at our children’s expense. 

Amending the Constitution to end this 
would force us and our leaders to do what we 
should have done long before—stop making 
governments expenditures that we don’t 
value enough to pay for in full. It would also 
brake the expansion of the government’s 
powers and responsibilities. If Americans had 
to pay for all the government they get, 
they’d want less. 

The usual rejoinder is that there is nothing 
now to stop us from electing leaders who will 
make such painful choices. ‘‘What people are 
looking for is a substitute for political will.“ 
snipes Rep. Barney Frank, a Massachusetts 
Democrat. Yes, they are—and if you don't 
have the political will to stop running $400 
billion deficits, heaven knows you'd better 
have a substitute. 

A more serious criticism is that this is a 
terribly weak substitute, which Congress and 
the president may be able and willing to de- 
feat by accounting chicanery or outright de- 
fiance. In that case, the amendment could be 
useless. 

But running a deficit is one thing and vio- 
lating the Constitution is another. Voters 
won't look kindly on politicians who spurn 
such a clear obligation. For some years, if 
not forever, our elected officials probably 
won't dare to transgress against the newest 
part of our most sacred national document. 

If politicians prove reckless, they could 
force the issue into the courts, raising the 
prospect that unelected judges will end up 
making decisions that only democratically 
accountable leaders should make. This is the 
gravest danger created by the amendment— 
a risk alarming enough that it may elicit 
scrupulously responsible conduct by the 
elected branches of government. If not, we 
may have a serious problem. 

But better to incur that potential hazard 
than to accept the actual harm being done 
by our addiction to deficits. Passing a bal- 
anced-budget amendment may be an imper- 
fect solution. Not passing it is a grim guar- 
antee that the irresponsibility of the recent 
pass is only the beginning. 


TRIBUTE TO WILLIAMSBURG 


@ Mr. MCCONNELL. Mr. President, I 
rise today to recognize Williamsburg, a 
town in southeastern Kentucky. 
Williamsburg is a peaceful town nes- 
tled in the rolling wooded hills near 
the southern part of the Daniel Boone 
National Forest. The town offers such 
genteel sights as an art deco theater, 
stately college buildings, historic 
homes and a soon to be civic center. 
Citizens are very aware of the needs of 
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their surrounding area. While most 
enjoy relatively prosperity, Williams- 
burg’s citizens are committed to doing 
as much as they can for their less priv- 
ileged neighbors. This spirit of commu- 
nity and goodwill that is so prevalent 
in Williamsburg is something to be rec- 
ognized and commended. 

Williamsburg is also the home of 
Cumberland College, a Baptist-affili- 
ated institution. The Cumberland stu- 
dents, taught to participate in Chris- 
tian good will, do their part to contrib- 
ute to community. Mountain Outreach, 
an organization to help the area’s 
homeless, was conceived and started by 
two Cumberland students in 1981. Since 
the time of its conception, Mountain 
Outreach has grown to help countless 
families in Whitley County. 

The help and caring that the towns- 
people of Williamsburg display 
throughout the year deserves recogni- 
tion from this national body. 

Mr. President, I ask that the follow- 
ing article from the Louisville Courier 
Journal be submitted into the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The article follows: 

WILLIAMSBURG 
(By Kirsten Haukebo) 

“This is no Dogpatch, U.S.A. People want 
things nice and neat and clean,“ Cumberland 
College President James H. Taylor wrote in 
his 1988 history of the college and Williams- 
burg, A Bright Shining City Set on a Hill.“ 

Williamsburg, a genteel island of historic 
homes, stately college buildings and sprawl- 
ing lawns, certainly doesn't resemble the 
hick town of comics-page fame. 

It has a well-educated, gracious mayor, 
whose current favorite projects include ren- 
ovation of an art deco movie theater and 
construction of a civic center. Clean- 
scrubbed Cumberland students play 
volleyball and form walking clubs when they 
aren't studying or attending convocation at 
the Baptist-affiliated college. 

But residents are well aware of the needs 
of surrounding Whitley County, which are as 
great as any county in the 5th Congressional 
District, one of the nation’s poorest. Wil- 
liamsburg'’s response to that need is unusual 
for such a tiny place. The town has at least 
eight aid organizations, including two that 
have been recognized by President Bush and 
first lady Barbara Bush: 

Mountain Outreach, one of President 
Bush's Points of Light,“ was conceived by 
two Cumberland College students during a 
drive through a rural part of the country in 
1981: Robert Day and David Emmert were 
deeply affected by what they saw: families 
living in school buses and badly substandard 
houses. 

That fall the group’s first student volun- 
teers cleaned and repaired two homes, using 
their own money. Today Mountain Outreach 
is funded by church groups, individuals and 
foundations. Families who once lived in 
chicken coops, buses and shacks now have 
clean, basic homes, said director Rick 
Rieffer. 

Whitley County Communities for Children 
began in 1985 and receives funding from the 
Barbara Bush Foundation for Family Lit- 
eracy. The nonprofit organization focuses on 
helping young families through education, 
counseling, prenatal care and aid to small 
farms. 
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Specific programs include a school on 
wheels,“ a large motor home that brings 
education to people in remote areas, and 
“Bright Futures,“ a teen-age dropout-pre- 
vention program. 

The main reason for the proliferation of 
charities is the great need, said B.J. Canupp, 
assistant to the president at Cumberland 
College. But there’s little doubt that the col- 
lege, which urges students to engage in 
Christian good works, has been an influence 
over the years. 

Cumberland was built on three hills over- 
looking Williamsburg during the late 1800s. 
At the turn of the century, the college adver- 
tised its low cost (“$150 a year, possibly 
less“) and the fact that there were no sa- 
loons in town. 

There still are no saloons—and, for that 
matter, few other forms of entertainment in 
the dry town. That forces college students to 
be creative, according to student Gary 
Strunk, who was reared in a Detroit suburb. 
“My freshman year, I didn't have a car. We'd 
walk all the time, hiking basically, just for 
something to do.“ he said. 

Even shopping is limited. There’s a Wall- 
Mart, of course, but storefronts remain 
empty on the courthouse square. Williams- 
burg’s big brother in Whitley County— 
Corbin—seems to have attracted most of the 
retail growth. 

These days, there are two main reasons to 
venture downtown, according to Beverly 
Woliver: to go to the courthouse or see a 
lawyer. Woliver, an adult education coordi- 
nator for the communities for children orga- 
nization, recently counted seven law offices 
on the square. 

Even City Hall is no longer downtown al- 
though through no fault of city government. 
An arson fire in the early hours of Feb. 24 
damaged a stairwell and the ceiling of the 
upper floor of the building. No one was hurt 
and all records and computer systems were 
saved. Restoration is expected to cost about 
$150,000. 

(That wasn’t the first time arson wreaked 
havoc downtown. Older residents still have 
vivid memories of an explosion that burned 
four or five businesses. On a July evening in 
1933, someone poured gasoline inside a cloth- 
ing store and set the place on fire. That was 
bad enough, but directly above the store was 
a National Guard office with piles of ammu- 
nition that ignited, recalls Nell Davis.) 

Mayor Marcella Mountjoy and other city 
employees have moved into offices at a tour- 
ist information center. Meetings are held in 
a gymnasium in the back of the building. 
Williamsburg police have their headquarters 
in the building’s kitchen, which has at least 
one drawback according to Sgt. Troy Sharp: 
“I go on a diet and they give me a kitchen.” 

FAMOUS FACTS AND FIGURES 


Academy Award-winning actress Patricia 
Neal was born near Williamsburg, in Paclard, 
a mining camp that no longer exists. Her fa- 
ther worked in the office of the Southern 
Coal and Coke Co. Neal was born there in 
1926, but her family moved to Knoxville 
three years later. She won an Oscar for best 
actress for her role in the 1963 film Hud.“ in 
which she co-starred with Paul Newman. 

Two other acclaimed woman lived in Wil- 
liamsburg: “Aunt Julia“ Marcum was the 
first woman to get a U.S. pension for per- 
sonal service in time of war, according to the 
Kentucky Historical Society. During the 
Civil War, her home in Tennessee was a 
depot for Southerners going north to join the 
Union Army, Marcum was badly injured de- 
fending her home against marauders. 
Marcum wasn’t born in Williamsburg, but 
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lived there for many years after the war. 
Beth Bates made history in 1982 and ‘83 by 
becoming the first girl in Kentucky to score 
in a high school football game. Bates played 
for Williamsburg High School, and her ac- 
complishments were noted by Sports Illus- 
trated and other national and regional 
media. 

Williamsburg and Whitley County are 
named for William Whitley, a Revolutionary 
War soldier and pioneer who was known as 
the guardian“ of the Wilderness Road. But 
Whitley, also known as a skillful Indian 
fighter, didn’t live in the area. He settled in 
what is now Crab Orchard, in Lincoln Coun- 


ty. 

Population (1990): Williamsburg, 5.493. 
Whitley County, 33,326. 

Per Capita Income (1988): $10,006, or $2,825 
below the state average. 

Jobs in county (1988): Manufacturing 1,386; 
wholesale/retail, 2,742; services, 2,127; state/ 
local government, 1,371; contract construc- 
tion, 218; mining, 703. 

Big employers: Lion Apparel, 260 employ- 
ees; Cumberland College, 231; Firestone In- 
dustrial Products, 179. 

Media: Newpapers—The Whitley Repub- 
lican (weekly), Radio—WEKC-AM (country) 
and WEZI-AM (country). 

Transportation: Air—Whitley County Air- 
port, one paved runway, Nearest commercial 
air service-is McGhee Tyson Airport in 
Knoxville, Tenn., 79 miles south of Williams- 
burg, Rail—CSX rail service, Roads: inter- 
state 75, U.S. 25W, and Ky, 92. 

Education: Williamsburg Independent 
Schools, 981 students; Whitley County 
Schools, 3,873. Cumberland College, 1,671. 

Topography: Whitley County has rolling, 
wooded hills and lies in the southern part of 
the Daniel Boone National Forest.e 


CONGRATULATING NORA COLLINS 
LEIBOLD 


è Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I am 
always very proud when members of 
my staff continue their education, and 
today is no exception. Nora Collins 
Leibold, my research assistant, re- 
cently became Dr. Leibold—having suc- 
cessfully passed her linguistics comps 
at Georgetown University. 

My association and friendship with 
Nora—and her husband Art—dates back 
to the days when I was a young lawyer 
just starting out in my hometown of 
Shreveport. Art was also a young law- 
yer and our paths crossed through our 
involvement with the American Bar 
Association. 

Our paths crossed again in the early 
1980's and I ask Nora to come and work 
for me on the Hill. As my chief re- 
searcher, Nora quickly earned the rep- 
utation of being the office speech po- 
lice“ as she diligently urged other staff 
members to provide her with the data, 
reports, and drafts that were needed to 
get the job done. 

I must say that as Nora worked to- 
ward her doctorate, my prepared re- 
marks became increasingly more lin- 
guistically correct. I can often envision 
Nora cringing at my extemporaneous 
remarks. 

Nora has been on a brief sabbatical 
while she completed her dissertation. I 
am thrilled that is now finished and 
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proud that she passed her comps on the 
first try. I am even more delighted that 
she will again be in the office on a reg- 
ular basis as her presence has been 
sorely missed. I am sure my colleagues 
join me in congratulating Dr. Leibold 
on her accomplishment and welcoming 
her back to the Hill.e 


THE LIBERAL CASE FOR A 
BUDGET AMENDMENT 


e Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, Michael 
Kinsley has written an excellent col- 
umn, The Liberal Case for a Budget 
Amendment.“ Obviously, I believe its 
message. 

The reality is, in the last 10 years 
discretionary nondefense expenditures 
have dropped 12 percent, while defense 
spending has gone up 36 percent, enti- 
tlements 51 percent; and the great 
growth is in gross interest—105 per- 
cent. 

If those of us who want to do things 
in the area of education, health care, 
and other social needs expect to im- 
prove the situation, we simply have to 
cap the growth on interest. 

I urge my colleagues who did not 
read Michael Kinsley’s column in the 
Washington Post to read it. 

I ask to insert it into the RECORD at 
this point. 

The column follows: 

[From the Washington Post, May 14, 1992] 
THE LIBERAL CASE FOR A BUDGET AMENDMENT 
(By Michael Kinsley) 

“It is the Congress that tells the executive 
how to spend every dime,“ said President 
Bush, attacking the spending habits of the 
Congress” at a Bush-Quayle fund-raiser the 
other day. 

To call this hoary Republican bluff is one 
reason I'm for Sen. Paul Simon's balanced 
budget constitutional amendment. Each 
year, it declares, ‘‘the President shall trans- 
mit to the Congress a proposed budget. . . in 
which total outlays do not exceed total re- 
ceipts.“ Neither Ronald Reagan nor George 
Bush has ever come close. 

The amendment also would require Con- 
gress to enact a deficit-free budget, unless a 
three-fifths majority in both houses voted 
not to. Congress, terrified of the sour public 
mood, is near-certain to pass some kind of 
balanced budget amendment next month. 
But voting for a balanced budget amendment 
is not just a desperate short-term political 
expedient. For Democrats, it is good long- 
term politics. 

The voters are hypocrities about federal 
spending: hating it in general, cherishing it 
in the particular. The deficit is the concrete 
expression of this voter hypocrisy. Politi- 
cians of both parties cater to it. But by and 
large, it is Republicans who since 1980 have 
made this hypocrisy the central feature of 
American politics and Republicans who have 
benefited politically from it. 

A balanced budget amendment, if it 
worked, might lead to lower spending or 
higher taxes or some combination. But at 
least it would lead to an honest debate. That 
would not just be hygienic. It would be help- 
ful to the party that's been losing the dis- 
honest debate of the past decade. 

Of course, mere partisan advantage is not 
a good enough reason to amend the Constitu- 
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tion. There are those who think that the 
goal of a balanced budget is neither nec- 
essary nor wise. And there are those who 
support the goal but doubt the means. 

The argument against the desirability of a 
balanced budget has many byways, but the 
main point is the traditional Keynesian one 
that the stimulus of a deficit should be avail- 
able during recessions: The proper goal is 
balance over the course of an economic 
cycle. Simon’s three-fifths escape clause is 
intended to allow for deficits during bad 
times. If exercised promiscuously, this es- 
cape clause could make the amendment 
worthless. But the medicine is there if need- 


ed. 

What's driven some liberals to support a 
balanced budget amendment, however, is the 
realization that deficit spending has become 
a medicine we Americans can’t be trusted 
with. We use it when we're sick, then when 
we're healthy we just increase the dosage. 
When, inevitably, we get sick again, even 
gargantuan does don’t have their usual 
therapeutic effect. Even to use this drug 
properly in the future, we first will have to 
clear it out of our system. 

The deficit also makes the new forms of 
government activism nearly impossible. If 
liberal politics is to be anything more than 
a holding action (‘‘reactionary liberalism,” 
in Kevin Phillips’s devastating phrase), the 
nation’s deficit addiction must first be 
cured, 

As a general rule the Constitution ought to 
dictate the procedures of democracy and the 
protection of individual rights, not specific 
policy outcomes. As Justice Holmes fa- 
mously put it, a constitution is not in- 
tended to embody a particular economic the- 
ory. . . . It is made for people of fundamen- 
tally differing views.“ 

But have you read the Constitution lately? 
Many of its clauses address concerns that 
now seem trivial. See the Third Amendment, 
about quartering soldiers. We should only be 
so lucky that fiscal responsibility seems a 
passe issue in future years. And the balanced 
budget amendment, despite its name, is ar- 
guably procedural, not substantive. It 
doesn’t mandate a balanced budget, but 
amends the legislative process to counteract 
the current bias against one. 

Robert Reischauer, head of the Congres- 
sional Budget Office, calls the balanced 
budget amendment a ‘‘cruel hoax’’ on the 
public because—like Gramm-Rudman before 
it—it substitutes procedures for substance. 
It allows politicians to pretend they're ad- 
dressing the deficit while actually putting 
off the painful slicing for later. (The amend- 
ment takes effect two years after ratifica- 
tion by the states, which also could take 
years.) 

Reischauer is right that the amendment is 
a hoax on the public, which is not being told 
what a balanced budget would actually en- 
tail. But is it a cruel hoax? It would be if the 
three-fifths escape clause because a routine 
exercise. But if the amendment actually pro- 
duced genuine fiscal discipline, even four or 
five years down the road, it would be a kind 
hoax, not a cruel one—sort of like enticing a 
beloved relative into a drug treatment pro- 


gram. 

It is cowardly, to be sure, for today's poli- 
ticians to support a balanced budget amend- 
ment instead of actually taking action to- 
ward a balanced budget. But the cowardice 
will catch up with them one way or another. 
They'll either have to face the music in four 
or five years or retire in order to avoid it. In 
fact, the balanced budget amendment could 
make that other constitutional cure-all— 
term limits—superfluous.e 
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ENTITLEMENTS FOR THE 
WEALTHY 


è Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. President, I wish 
to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues an interesting article that re- 
cently appeared in the Atlantic Month- 
ly, entitled The Next New Deal.“ This 
timely and enlightening article by Neil 
Howe and Phillip Longman calls for 
comprehensive reform of our trillion- 
dollar system of Federal entitlements, 
which favors the rich over the poor, the 
old over the young, consumption over 
savings, and in other ways makes no 
economic or social sense. 

The authors ask why the public tol- 
erates a system that distributes most 
of its benefits to the well-off. They cite 
a 1990 CBO report, based on merged 
data from the Census Bureau and the 
Internal Revenue Service, that has yet 
to be made public. According to the au- 
thors: 

The CBO research demonstrates, in fact, 
that the most affluent Americans actually 
collect slightly more from the welfare state 
than do the poorest Americans. It shows 
that, in 1990, U.S. households with incomes 
over $100,000 received on average $5690 worth 
of federal cash and in-kind benefits, while 
the corresponding figure for U.S. households 
with incomes under $10,000 was $5,560. 

They add: 

These numbers destroy any ideological 
myths Americans may cling to about who 
gets what from government. 

From 1980 to 1989, in constant dollars, 
the average Federal benefit received by 
households with incomes under $10,000 
declined by 7 percent. During those 
same 11 years, among households with 
incomes over $200,000, the real value of 
average benefits received—mostly So- 
cial Security, Medicare, and Federal 
pensions—fully doubled. This huge dis- 
parity represents only comparisons of 
direct outlays. When we include the 
value of entitlements conveyed 
through the Tax Code, the bias in favor 
of the well-off becomes even more pro- 
nounced, 

Mr. President, the authors of this ar- 
ticle have done an effective job of sum- 
marizing the historical perspective of 
tax expenditures in our country. 

A tax expenditure is a benefit re- 
ceived as a result of exemptions from 
taxation. Although the Government 
publishes estimates of the cost of dif- 
ferent tax expenditures, this form of 
spending still attracts comparatively 
little attention. That must change. 
The dollar amounts involved and their 
social and economic effects are too 
large to ignore. In fact, they ought to 
be considered as part of the budget. 

As the country struggles with a crip- 
pling national debt, we have heard 
calls to cut Federal entitlements—wel- 
fare, Social Security, et cetera. If we 
are to bring our Federal budget under 
control, we will indeed have to reassess 
spending levels in all categories of the 
budget. However, that process alone 
will not free future generations of 
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Americans from inheriting, what Fred 
Goldberg, Deputy Treasury Secretary 
for Tax Policy, labels as a bankrupted 
government.“ Every tax expenditure 
must also be reassessed and rejustified 
as serving some greater national pur- 
pose in order to be continued. 

I never cease to be amazed by those 
who decry the dollars spent on pro- 
grams that serve the poor and nmiddle- 
class, who have made welfare a dirty 
code word and the scapegoat for many 
of the Nation’s woes, yet demand spe- 
cial Government subsidies in the form 
of tax breaks for themselves or the spe- 
cial interest groups they represent. 
Somehow they are unable to make the 
connection between their request for 
Government assistance and welfare. 
Their request is somehow noble and pa- 
triotic and assistance for others is 
somehow sinister. 

We must not limit our review of Fed- 
eral entitlement spending only to the 
traditional social programs. It must 
extend to tax expenditures, as well. 

Mr. President, with the permission of 
the publisher and the authors, I ask 
that the full text of the copyrighted 
Atlantic Monthly article be printed in 
the RECORD following my remarks. 

The article follows: 

From the Atlantic Monthly, April 1992] 

THE NEXT NEW DEAL 
(By Neil Howe and Phillip Longman) 

With the coming of the next New Deal, 
Americans will look back and marvel at 
what became of our old welfare state—that 
tangle of inequity and dysfunction once 
known as federal entitlements. Why did the 
public tolerate a system that wound up dis- 
tributing most of its benefits to the well-off? 
And how did the economy survive its costs? 

History books will not doubt concentrate 
on a few choice examples of the conditions 
that finally forced a wholesale reform. Read- 
ers may learn, for instance, that by 1991 the 
federal government’s largest housing subsidy 
program was providing an average of $3,000 a 
year to each of the six million wealthiest 
households in America, while offering noth- 
ing to the 36 million Americans in poverty. 

To qualify for this particular benefit, 
called the home-mortgage deduction, you 
had to borrow using your first or second 
home as collateral. And the more you bor- 
rowed, even if it was to finance a chalet in 
Aspen—or just a ski trip to Aspen—the more 
subsidy you would receive from other tax- 
payers. By 1991 the cost of the home-mort- 
gage deduction had risen to $37 billion, of 
which 81 percent went directly to households 
with incomes over $50,000. Meanwhile, econo- 
mists bemoaned the anemic U.S. personal 
savings rate, which in the late 1980s fell to 
its lowest level since the 1930s, 

The U.S. health-care system a quarter cen- 
tury after the announcement of the Great 
Society will also provide future historians 
with rich examples of the conditions that led 
to the next New Deal. How to explain that 
the U.S. economy staggered under the high- 
est per capita health-care costs on earth, and 
still 23 million Americans under the age of 
thirty-five were uninsured for any medical 
care at all? 

Stranger yet was what happened to these 
uninsured Americans, and to everyone else, 
if they happened to live to be sixty-five. 
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After that birthday a citizen, regardless of 
income, became entitled to take part in a 
program called Medicare, which would pay 
for everything from CAT scans to pace- 
makers, from chiropractic to orthopedic 
recliners. In 1991 Medicare spent nearly $19 
billion subsidizing the health care of house- 
holds earning $50,000 or more. That year gov- 
ernment experts projected that the mount- 
ing cost of Medicare would cause the pro- 
gram to collapse within fifteen years, and 
that if current trends continued, total 
health-care spending would rise to an econ- 
omy-shattering 44 percent of the gross na- 
tional product by 2030. No one listened. 

Gold-plated pensions for federal employees 
will also no doubt be held up by future histo- 
rians as emblematic of the decadence of late- 
twentieth-century political culture. By what 
accident of history were military and civil- 
service retirees with incomes over $100,000 
collecting $9.2 billion from the U.S. Treasury 
in 1991? For half this sum the official poverty 
rate for all American elderly could have been 
reduced to zero. At the very least, Congress 
could have done something about the $1.4 
trillion in unfunded federal pension liabil- 
ities on the books. But the House of Rep- 
resentatives was busy with other business at 
the time—such as voting itself a controver- 
sial pay hike that would later be remem- 
bered for its explosive impact on pension 
costs. Retiring in 1991, a typical congress- 
man looked forward to $1,098,735 in lifetime 
benefits; by 1993 the figure had risen to 
$1,523,263. 

Finally, there was the program originally 
designed to offer all Americans what Presi- 
dent Franklin Roosevelt’s brain trusters 
called “a floor of protection“ against des- 
titution in old age. But over the course of 
more than half a century Social Security 
and evolved into something radically dif- 
ferent. By 1991 the system was distributing 
more than $55 billion a year; or more than a 
fifth of its benefits, to households with in- 
comes above $50,000 a year. For that much 
money the government could have provided 
every American with cradle-to-grave insur- 
ance against poverty—including the one 
American child in twenty who lived in a 
household reporting a cash income during 
1991 of less than $5,000. 

For many years the worsening inefficiency 
and inequity of the U.S. social-welfare sys- 
tem seemed to make little impression on 
American political opinion. Political leaders 
as diverse as Newt Gingrich, George Bush, 
Bill Clinton, and Daniel Patrick Moynihan 
expressed alarm at the moral hazard of pro- 
viding welfare benefits to poor unwed moth- 
ers. But few political leaders worried about 
the moral hazard—and incomparably larger 
cost—of subsidizing home-equity loans for 
rising young stockbrokers, granting free 
medical care, PX cards, and half pay for life 
to ex-colonels at age forty-two, passing out 
farm payments to affluent agribusiness own- 
ers, or writing checks to globe-trotting sen- 
ior citizens which got forwarded to Bermuda. 
It was convenient to assume that free 
lunches corrupted only the underclass. 

As the 1990-1992 recession lingered, forcing 
local governments to cut teachers’ pay, ig- 
nore the raving homeless, and fence off sag- 
ging bridges, state governors turned to 
Washington, where politicians shrugged 
their shoulders and pointed to a budget 
bursting with entitlement programs running 
on autopilot. Meanwhile, ordinary Ameri- 
cans wondered what was happening to their 
nation’s public sector. It could afford neither 
to build for the future nor to care for the 
needy—despite unprecedented borrowing, a 
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near-record level of taxation, and sinking de- 
fense outlays that by the fall of 1992 had 
reached their lowest share of GNP since 
Harry Truman ran for President. With the 
vaunted post-Cold War peace dividend" 
evaporating, the United States found itself 
unable to invest adequately in either its in- 
frastructure or its children. Eventually peo- 
ple began to talk of another Great Depres- 
sion, before the coming of the next New 
Deal. 
A WELFARE STATE FOR THE AFFLUENT 

Rudolf Goldscheid, the Socialist econo- 
mist, once observed, The budget is the skel- 
eton of the state stripped of all misleading 
ideologies.” By now federal entitlement 
spending has become so pervasive in Amer- 
ican life—not just among the poor but most 
notably among the middle class and the af- 
fluent—that one cannot make sense of our 
politics or the condition of our economy 
without considering how this spending rear- 
ranges the nation’s resources and defines our 
choices as a society. 

Ever since the early 1980s, when the United 
States lost control of its fiscal policy, the 
term ‘‘entitlements’—referring to all federal 
benefit payments to individuals—has been 
part of the American political lexicon. 
Today the twelve-digit numbers that first 
worried budget experts back in the late 1970s 
look positively quaint—although events have 
proved that the growth of entitlements is in- 
deed the leading cause of the nation’s long- 
term structural deficits. This year the cost 
of federal benefits is larger than was the en- 
tire federal budget when Ronald Reagan ar- 
rived in Washington with a mandate to slash 
the welfare state. 

All told, entitlements have become a tril- 
lion-dollar river. The main current includes 
more than $700 billion in direct outlays, re- 
ceived by at least one member of roughly 
half of the nation’s households. These ex- 
penditures account for more than 45 percent 
of all federal spending, and are more than 
twice as large as the amount consumed by 
defense. Another flow of nearly $200 billion is 
distributed in the form of tax subsidies to in- 
dividuals, such as the home-mortgage deduc- 
tion and the exclusion for employer-paid 
health care. These explicit breaks in the tax 
code are the moral and fiscal equivalent of 
the government's simply mailing a check. To 
pay for them, other people’s taxes have to be 
raised, other benefits have to be cut, or the 
deficit has to be increased. 

The accumulating burden is not about to 
ease. Our economy shows no sign of out- 
growing” the cost of entitlements, as many 
partisans of Reagonomics, along with many 
liberals, once hoped. Though the relative 
cost typically rises and falls with the busi- 
ness cycle, it has always emerged from each 
new recession larger than it emerged from 
the last. In fiscal year 1992 federal benefit 
outlays alone will exceed 12 percent of GNP, 
the second highest level ever. Including tax 
benefits, the total cost of federal entitle- 
ments amounts to well over 15 percent of 
GNP, and Congress now projects that it will 
climb steadily through the late 1990's. For 
the first time, the economy should not ex- 
pect any post-recession relief. 

Who benefits from this spending? Until re- 
cently no one really knew. Budget experts, 
to be sure, have always pointed to a few eye- 
brow-raising numbers. Consider the fact that 
of all federal benefit outlays, only a quarter 
flows through programs that require any evi- 
dence of financial need—and that even this 
“means-tested” quarter includes such mid- 
dle-class staples as student loans and VA 
hospital care. Consider also that only one of 
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every eight federal benefit dollars actually 
reaches Americans in poverty. But reliable 
income figures for all recipient households 
have simply not been available. Cash-income 
surveys conducted by the Census Bureau are 
plagued by high rates of underreporting (es- 
pecially by the wealthy). Tax return data 
from the Internal Revenue Service are more 
accurate, but do not cover the entire popu- 
lation (especially the poor). 

Several years ago, however, growing curi- 
osity on Capitol Hill persuaded the non- 
partisan Congressional Budget Office to try 
to unravel the mystery. By merging the Cen- 
sus and IRS data sources, CBO economists 
ultimately arrived at reliable and com- 
prehensive estimates of benefits by house- 
hold income. The estimates were circulated 
behind closed doors during the 1990 budget 
summit and have since been updated— 
though they have never yet been published. 
The benefit-income statistics we cite 
throughout this article are based on these 
CBO estimates, which cover about 80 percent 
of all federal benefit outlays. 

These numbers destroy any ideological 
myths Americans may cling to about who 
gets what from government. They offer an 
accurate glimpse of that skeleton of the 
state —Wwhich has too long been locked in 
the political closet. 

The CBO research demonstrates, in fact, 
that the most affluent Americans actually 
collect slightly more from the welfare state 
than do the poorest Americans. It shows that 
last year U.S. households with incomes over 
$100,000 received, on average, $5,690 worth of 
federal cash and in kind benefits, while the 
corresponding figure for U.S. households 
with incomes under $10,000 was $5,560. Quite 
simply, if the federal government wanted to 
flatten the nation’s income distribution, it 
would do better to mail all its checks to ran- 
dom addresses. The problem is not that pov- 
erty programs don’t target the poor. More 
than 85 percent of the benefits from AFDC, 
SSI, and food stamps do indeed go to house- 
holds with incomes under $20,000. But their 
impact is neutralized by all the other pro- 
grams, which tilt the other way and are, of 
course, much greater in size. 

The trend over time is also unsettling. Lib- 
erals sometimes attribute the growing dis- 
parity of income in America to Reagan-era 
cuts in targeted poverty programs. Among 
the very poorest households that is indeed 
one cause. From 1980 to 1991, in constant dol- 
lars, the average federal benefit received by 
households with incomes under $10,000 de- 
clined by seven percent. Yet liberals typi- 
cally overlook the gentrification of Ameri- 
ca’s untargeted nonpoverty programs, which 
has been pushing even more powerfully to 
widen the gap between rich and poor. During 
those same eleven years, among households 
with incomes over $200,000 the real value of 
average benefits received (mostly Social Se- 
curity, Medicare, and federal pensions) fully 
doubled. 

But thus far we have been considering only 
direct outlays. When we include the value of 
entitlements conveyed through the tax code, 
the bias in favor of the well-off becomes even 
more pronounced. 

TAX EXPENDITURES AND OTHER SUBSIDIES 

Such tax subsidies date back to 1918, when 
patriotic fervor for U.S. troops in Europe 
was running high. Political leaders in Wash- 
ington felt they should do something dra- 
matic to reward the doughboys. Facing a 
tight budget, Congress hesitated to raise vet- 
erans’ benefits directly. But then someone 
on Capitol Hill took a look at the five-year- 
old federal income-tax system and came up 
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with a nifty idea: Why not raise“ veterans’ 
benefits simply by exempting such benefits 
from the tax? 

Over the years many more tax expendi- 
tures“ have followed, nearly all of them— 
like the first—created entirely off budget, 
without estimating eventual cost and far 
from the scrutiny that normally accom- 
panies direct appropriations. Several, includ- 
ing the exemptions for Social Security bene- 
fits and for employer-paid health care, were 
created not by Congress but by offhand IRS 
rulings in the 1930s and 1940s, At the time, no 
one paid them much notice, because tax 
rates were low, Social Security benefits were 
modest, and company health plans were rare. 
But in fiscal year 1992 these two rulings 
alone are costing the federal government 
nearly $90 billion, which is more than the 
Pentagon’s total budget for weapons pro- 
curement. 

Though tax expenditures as a political art 
were invented during the First World War, 
the term itself dates back only to the mid- 
1960s, when it was coined by Stanley S. Sur- 
rey, a Harvard Law don who served as assist- 
ant secretary of the Treasury for tax policy 
in the Kennedy and Johnson Administra- 
tions. In the course of his battles with Con- 
gress over tax policy, Surrey was struck by 
the fact that Congress was increasingly 
using selective tax reductions for specific 
groups of people, rather than direct appro- 
priations, as a means of distributing public 
resources. 

Surrey's favorite example was the deduc- 
tion for medical expenses. He explained that 
this tax provision had precisely the same im- 
pact, both on the budget and on the public, 
as a multibillion-dollar benefit program that 
heavily favored the very rich (because they 
pay taxes at the highest rates) and that en- 
tirely excluded the very poor (because they 
don't pay taxes at all). There was indeed 
only one big difference: the same Congress 
that created the tax provision would never 
dare to create the benefit program. 

Although the tax-expenditure concept has 
been widely accepted by economists over the 
past thirty years, it strikes many Americans 
the wrong way. A common complaint is that 
the concept somehow assumes that govern- 
ment “owns” all your income before doing 
you the favor of letting you keep part of it. 
This is not the case. The concept simply as- 
sumes that each person owes the government 
according to a general rate schedule super- 
imposed on every person's ability to pay. 
Whatever violates such equal treatment is 
deemed the equivalent of a benefit outlay— 
the same, that is, as a check in the mail. 

From the dogmatic insistence that there is 
no such thing as a tax expenditure, any num- 
ber of absurdities must follow: for instance, 
that a public policy exempting all circus 
clowns from paying income taxes would not 
be a public benefit to circus clowns—who 
would simply be keeping more of their 
own“ money. Who cares if keeping more of 
“their” money means taking more of some- 
one else’s? Or if it means bankrupting every- 
one’s kids? The ultimate thrust of this line 
of reasoning is to deny that a society can 
consent to and act upon any equitable prin- 
ciple of public sacrifice. Accordingly, all tax- 
ation is inherently unjust, and though cheat- 
ing on your taxes may be legally wrong, it 
cannot be morally wrong. 

It is no surprise that many well-off Ameri- 
cans, uneasy about their nation’s loss of fis- 
cal discipline, find consolation in this pugna- 
cious illogic. What is surprising is to hear 
conservatives leading the chorus. Back in 
the early 1970s, strange to say, many of these 
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same intellectuals pushed Nixon's ill-fated 
“negative income tax“ the very premise of 
which is that less tax is the precise equiva- 
lent of more income. But during the 1980s 
they have become the preachers of a selec- 
tive civic virtue—austerity for targeted ben- 
efits to the poor and indulgence toward shot- 
gun tax favors to the affluent. 

Today, even though the government pub- 
lishes estimates of the cost of different tax 
expenditures, this form of spending still at- 
tracts comparatively little attention. But by 
now the numbers involved, and their social 
and economic effects, are too large to ignore. 
Honest people can and do differ over what 
constitutes a genuine tax expenditure, as op- 
posed to “equitable” treatment—say, for in- 
vestment income or charitable donations. 
According to some, ability to pay should be 
measured by what a person earns; according 
to others, by what a person consumes. But 
even if we confine our list of tax expendi- 
tures to those that contradict any principle 
of ability to pay—that is, to those that near- 
ly all economists can agree on—the total fis- 
cal cost comes to at least $170 billion. Those 
tax expenditures arbitrarily reward millions 
of lucky people for such endeavors as financ- 
ing a built-in sauna, hiring an au pair, or 
getting the boss to pay for the therapist. 

This spending is regressive in the strictest 
sense of the word. Even when poorer house- 
holds qualify for these benefits (and often 
they do not), what they receive is smaller, 
relative to their income, than what goes to 
the affluent. According to the congressional 
Joint Committee on Taxation, for example, 
last year the average value of the mortgage- 
interest deduction for taxpayers with in- 
comes over $100,000 was $3,469. In contrast, 
the same deduction was worth an average of 
only $516 for taxpayers in the $20,000 to 
$30,000 bracket who qualified to take the ben- 
efit—and of course many, including renters 
and those who opted for the standard deduc- 
tion, did not. 

When we add together all the tax expendi- 
tures and all the direct outlays for which we 
have 1991 income data—and this is about 80 
percent of each type of entitlement—an un- 
ambiguous picture emerges. On average, 
households with incomes under $10,000 col- 
lected a total of $5,690 in benefits. On aver- 
age, households with incomes over $100,000 
collected $9,280. In terms of total fiscal cost, 
moreover, the aggregate amounts received 
by the non-needy in 1991 were staggering. 
One half (at least $400 billion) of all entitle- 
ments went to households with incomes over 
$30,000. One quarter (at least $200 billion) 
went to households with incomes over 
$50,000. These are the facts—regardless of 
what our political folktales might say. 

How did our entitlement system wind up 
delivering most of its benefits to people who 
are clearly not in need? Obviously, the over- 
all spending pattern does not conform to any 
master plan. Congress never passed a Com- 
prehensive Welfare for the Well-Off Act.“ 
Rather, the system we see today is the inad- 
vertent legacy of thousands of why-not- 
please- everybody votes on Capitol Hill—to- 
gether with economic and demographic 
trends that no one anticipated. 

Nor does any conspiracy lie behind the way 
Americans have chosen over the past decade 
to finance the growth of entitlements. They 
have done so through deficit spending—the 
result of a persistent ideological deadlock 
between cutting spending and raising taxes. 
Each side, unfortunately, has reason to re- 
gret the outcome. On the one hand, those 
who prevented significant reform in the wel- 
fare state have worsened any prevailing 
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trend toward inequity by income and class. 
On the other hand, those who urged that it is 
better to finance the welfare state through 
debt than through taxes have burdened 
Americans with a new layer of inequity by 
age and generation. 

These are the conditions leading to the 
coming of the next New Deal—a new deal 
that is needed to restore both fairness and 
efficiency to our trillion-dollar entitlement 
budget. The U.S. social-welfare system has 
by now come to resemble a ramshackle man- 
sion on a hill, with squeaky back stairways 
and barren hallways leading to musty, 
sealed-off chambers. 

Open this door and behold the federal rail- 
road retirement system—a Christmas gift 
from Congress to the railroad industry in 
1935, still chugging after all these years, at 
an annual cost of $7.8 billion. That crowing 
in the pantry is the sound of $50,000, on aver- 
age, in direct federal payments being 
snatched up by each of the 30,000 biggest- 
grossing farmers in America. Not one of 
them looks like Pa Joad. And down this hall 
you'll find the bonanza-baby nursery, filled 
with Americans born from 1910 through 1916, 
whose Social Security benefit levels are 
higher than those of anyone born before or 
after. Can anyone remember why? What 
about that thumping noise? Maybe it’s the 
so-called one-percent kicker“ from the 
1970s, which still inflates civil-service pen- 
sions. 

This is a structure, leaky and drafty and 
wildly expensive to heat, that was tolerably 
suited to its previous owners but now re- 
quires radical remodeling. What would FDR, 
architect of the original New Deal, have said 
if he had learned that by 1991 a fifth of Amer- 
ican children would be living in poverty— 
still ill housed and ill nourished—while a 
fifth of the dollars spent by major federal 
benefit programs went to households earning 
$50,000 or more? 

Fortunately, the system can be made to 
work again. But before the next New Deal 
can happen, Americans will have to start 
viewing entitlements as a whole, and debat- 
ing comprehensive reforms. 

WELFARE FOR THE WELL-OFF 

Even if our current entitlement system 
were sustainable well into the twenty-first 
century—and it is not—most Americans 
would still have good reason to demand a 
new deal. Consider how little we as a nation 
are getting back for the money we are spend- 
ing: no national health-insurance plan, no 
maternity benefits or family allowances 
such as are available in Germany and 
France, no guarantee against falling into 
poverty or even becoming homeless—in old 
age or at any other time of life. 

In 1990, for example, the federal govern- 
ment handed out an average of $11,400 worth 
of benefits to every American aged sixty-five 
or over—more than ten times what it gave to 
each child—yet 3.7 million senior citizens 
still languished below the poverty line. Many 
of the latter receive a “means-tested” bene- 
fit—Supplemental Security Income. But for 
an elderly person living alone in 1990 the fed- 
eral SSI program offered a maximum cash 
benefit of 74 percent of the poverty level, or 
$4,632 annually. That same year, while 18 
million Americans earning less than $15,000 
at full-time, year-round jobs contributed“ 
their FICA dollars, a CEO and spouse could 
retire and expect to receive more than $24,000 
annually in tax-sheltered Social Security 
and Medicare benefits, in addition to their 
corporate pension and medigap“ plan, and 
sundry forms of private investment income. 

Why doesn’t the welfare state do a better 
job of actually insuring against poverty? The 
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bottom-line reason is that we divert too 
many resources to the affluent. 

The most stunning illustrations of welfare 
for the well-off come in the form of entitle- 
ments conveyed through the tax code. Con- 
sider, for example, the exclusion from tax- 
ation of most Social Security income along 
with the insurance value of Medicare bene- 
fits, which together cost the Treasury about 
$34 billion last year. The households that re- 
ceive the largest favor are those with the 
most income. In fact, both these tax expendi- 
tures may be regarded as especially insidious 
forms of back-door spending, since they sim- 
ply add to the already top-heavy distribution 
of Social Security and Medicare benefits. 
For the 37 percent of senior citizens who reg- 
ularly vacation abroad, these tax subsidies 
are enough to pay for a few extra days of 
shopping in tropical ports of call. But they 
do little for another 40 percent of senior citi- 
zens who owe no tax on their Form 1040 be- 
cause they aren't as well off. This is why 
every other major industrial nation regards 
all or nearly all of its social-insurance bene- 
fits as taxable income. 

The same point applies to the child-care 
credit, which cost the government more than 
$3 billion last year. Households with incomes 
below $10,000 received virtually no benefit 
from this tax subsidy. Those with incomes 
above $50,000, however, received $1.2 billion 
to help pay for nannies and other child-care 
expenses. 

For the really big bucks, take a look at the 
exclusion for employer-paid health care. 
Under this provision, those Americans fortu- 
nate enough to receive health-care insurance 
from their employers are allowed to exclude 
the value of their insurance from both in- 
come and payroll taxation. Last year this 
single tax expenditure cost the U.S. Treas- 
ury $60 billion in forgone revenue. 

Who benefited? Obviously, no one among 
the 35 million people not covered by any 
form of health insurance or among the 32 
million people who pay for their plans out of 
their own pockets. These 67 million Ameri- 
cans are twice as likely to live in poverty as 
are all other Americans. But that is only 
part of the inequity. Among households that 
were covered by employer-paid health-care 
plans, the average benefit for those in the 
highest income brackets was many times 
larger than the average for those in the low- 
est income brackets. Moreover, most econo- 
mists agree that such large subsidies encour- 
age their beneficiaries to overconsume 
health-care services, and thus put even more 
inflationary pressure on a system already in 
crisis. Who will argue with an employer who 
offers a Gold Plan“ package that provides 
generous coverage for every medical contin- 
gency, from orthodontia to nose jobs to psy- 
choanalysis, as long as it’s tax-free? 

It is much the same story with most other 
entitlements conveyed through the tax code. 
Not only are they inequitable in their dis- 
tribution of benefits but also they contribute 
to gross distortions in how the U.S. economy 
allocates resources. In addition to over- 
consuming health care, for example, affluent 
Americans tend to overconsume powder 
rooms and swimming pools and vacation 
homes at the expense of more-productive in- 
vestments—thanks to the mortgage deduc- 
tion and other tax subsidies for owner-occu- 
pied real estate. One result of all these tax 
favors: the hospitals and homes of Grosse 
Point and other affluent suburbs of Detroit 
are far more luxurious than any to be found 
in, say, the suburbs of Yokohama or Stutt- 
gart. But only in Detroit do the suburbs sur- 
round a burned-out, deindustrializing core. 
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Not coincidentally, every major industrial 
society except the United States pays for lit- 
tle (or none) of its health care with tax-shel- 
tered insurance, and tightly restricts (or pro- 
hibits) any deductions for interest on home 
mortgages. 

To the rule that says most tax subsidies go 
to the wealthy, there is one exception: the 
Earned Income Tax Credit. First enacted in 
1975, the EITC is the closest America has 
ever come to a negative income tax. But its 
effect on the overall picture is negligible. 
Even after including the EITC with all the 
other tax expenditures mentioned above, the 
bottom line is still that the rich receive by 
far the largest benefits. 

Households with incomes below $10,000, for 
example, receive an average of $131 a year 
from all these tax-subsidy programs com- 
bined. Middle-class households do better: 
those with incomes in the $30,000 to $50,000 
range receive tax benefits averaging $1,483. 
But it is the truly affluent who receive the 
greatest subsidy: the average benefit for 
households with incomes over $100,000 is 
$3,595 a year, or nearly thirty times what 
goes to households most in need. 

THE WEIGHT OF REALITY UPON IDEOLOGY 

Why have Americans put up for so long 
with such flagrant malfunctioning of their 
social-welfare system? Part of the expla- 
nation must lie in today’s political culture, 
which by the standards of FDR’s crusading 
generation has remained exceptionally cau- 
tious in its thinking about the major institu- 
tions of the welfare state, and preoccupied 
with mere process issues. Meanwhile, as the 
decades have passed, the earth has been 
slowly shifting beneath the major monu- 
ments of the first New Deal. The old assump- 
tions will not hold. 

When Social Security first started paying 
out benefits, for example, the elderly were by 
far the most destitute age group in American 
society. As recently as 1969, 25 percent of 
American elderly were officially designated 
poor! —as were only 14 percent of children 
under age eighteen. Today the relative posi- 
tions of the very old and the very young are 
just about reversed: in 1990, 12 percent of the 
elderly and 21 percent of children were poor. 
Other indicators, such as noncash income, fi- 
nancial assets, and homeownership rates, 
also show that the typical elderly household 
is now considerably better off than the typi- 
cal young family. At the same time, as we 
have seen, millions of the elderly continue to 
live in poverty. And yet Social Security con- 
tinues to distribute none of its benefits on 
the basis of need. 

We live in a world radically different from 
that of FDR's generation. How touching it is 
for the historian to read that the New Deal 
planners once projected that Social Secu- 
rity’s survivors’ and unemployment benefits 
would steadily reduce means-tested family 
assistance. The assumption, of course, was 
that widows were the only single mothers 
struggling to raise children. That 13 million 
children would be living with single nonwid- 
owed mothers in 1990 was simply unthink- 
able. And how maddening it is for today’s 
married woman to learn that she won't re- 
ceive Social Security benefits based on her 
earnings unless she makes at least half her 
husband's salary throughout her working 
life. It should come as no surprise that a so- 
cial-welfare system designed to serve the 
America of Benny Goodman and Norman 
Rockwell now stands in need of serious 
structural repair. 

We also live in a world radically different 
from that of the Johnson and Nixon presi- 
dencies, when the steepest increases in enti- 
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tlement spending took place. In that era re- 
nowned economists wrote books about the 
“challenge of abundance” and testified be- 
fore Congress about how Americans would 
soon enjoy a twenty-two-hour workweek. In 
1972, on the eve of Social Security’s largest 
single benefit hike, the system’s actuaries 
projected that henceforth real U.S. wages 
would forever rise at the rate of 56 percent 
every two decades—an assumption that made 
almost anything affordable. Looking back, 
that sort of economic euphoria seems as 
dated as 2001: A Space Odyssey. What has 
in fact happened over the twenty years have 
grown by hardly more than four percent. 
Polls indicate that most Americans are no 
longer confident that today’s children will 
do as well economically as their parents— 
and indeed they will not, unless the country 
frees up the resources it needs to undertake 
wide-scale investments in improving produc- 
tivity. 

Sixty years after the New Deal there is vir- 
tually no connection between the patterns of 
entitlement spending and any coherent pub- 
lic purpose. So why is reform so often re- 
garded as impossible? 

Part of the reason is ideological. Through- 
out the Reagan years the lure of supply-side 
economics persuaded many conservatives 
that reforming entitlements was no longer 
necessary; with tax cuts and deregulation, 
the nation could simply ‘‘outgrow’’ them. 
The party that once fought losing battles 
against the New Deal could thereby dish the 
Whigs and painlessly rid itself of its 
plutocractic reputation. Liberals, mean- 
while, have been slow to grasp how an ideal 
that was once taken as the nation’s highest 
expression of community has evolved into a 
system that serves the interests of economic 
royalists at the expense of the common man. 

Today reality is gradually wearing away 
these ideological misconceptions. Still, the 
reform of any single entitlement program is 
blocked by highly organized special-interest 
groups, from the gray-power and pension lob- 
bies to the agribusiness, construction, and 
health-care industries. Even affluent bene- 
ficiaries who may be uncomfortable accept- 
ing government money don't like feeling sin- 
gled out for sacrifice. The Palm Beach re- 
tiree, for example, won't go along with high- 
er taxes on his Social Security benefits just 
so that the yuppie down the street can get 
another tax break. 

What is needed is a comprehensive ap- 
proach to entitlement reform—one that cuts 
not only direct spending but also tax expend- 
itures for the well-off. In this way entitle- 
ment reform could avoid becoming a contest 
between generations. By putting every form 
of government spending on the table, Amer- 
ica could also end that long-running, sterile 
debate between those who want to cut spend- 
ing and those who want to cut taxes. Genu- 
ine reform could at last be what it should be: 
a more equitable and productive redirection 
of the nation’s limited resources. 

‘THE PEACE DIVIDEND IS NOT ENOUGH 

But couldn't we get by, many readers will 
ask, with just staying the course? Won't the 
end of the Cold War free up enough resources 
so that we won't need to take on entitlement 
reform? 

The short answer is no. A world at peace 
won't be enough to right the nation’s fiscal 
imbalance. 

As we mentioned earlier, benefit outlays 
accounted for 45 percent of all federal spend- 
ing in calendar year 1991. Yet this conven- 
tional measure of the cost of entitlements, 
large as it is, underestimates their practical 
importance. First, it includes only the bene- 
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fits themselves, not the cost of administer- 
ing them. Add on a minimal five percent 
overhead, and the total rises to 48 percent of 
the budget. Second, a fair measure would 
compare entitlements only with other types 
of spending that are adjustable, not with 
spending that is entirely beyond anyone’s 
control. So let's subtract net interest pay- 
ments on the national debt ($199.4 billion) 
and last year’s payments on the S&L bailout 
($101.8 billion). Both are obligations that 
must be met in order to avoid a devastating 
financial panic. Now the total rises to 60 per- 
cent of the budget. Finally, let's figure in 
the $170 billion in benefit-like tax expendi- 
tures. This pushes that total up to just over 
65 percent of the budget. 

The bottom line might be summarized this 
way: Entitlements, defined as the full cost of 
both direct and tax-code benefits, amount to 
two thirds of the federal spending over which 
government has some control. 

A large part of the remaining third is de- 
fense spending. The cuts now scheduled will 
help, but along they are clearly insufficient. 
Consider that even eliminating the entire 
Marine Corps would not defray the annual 
cost of military pensions. In fact, even if the 
Department of Defense were abolished and 
all the armed forces disbanded, the U.S. 
Treasury would still not be able to pay this 
year’s bills without borrowing. As for the 
small corner of the budget still dedicated to 
“discretionary” civilian projects—every- 
thing from running parks, regulating pollut- 
ers, and sheltering runaway children to 
building highways, testing superconductors, 
and arresting drug traffickers—as a share of 
GNP that corner has been smaller since the 
late 1980s than at any other time since the 
late 1950s. It is unlikely that Americans 
could achieve major savings in this catchall 
budget area without curtailing some of the 
vital core services they expect from govern- 
ment. Most policy discussions instead favor 
more of this type of spending, which no 
doubt would already be larger today were it 
not perpetually crowded out by the metas- 
tasizing of universal benefits. 

Another question, still sometimes heard in 
post-Reagan America, is Why reform enti- 
tlements or even worry about the deficit 
when we can always just raise taxes?” But 
the answer is clear enough: The revenue op- 
tion won't work because it won't happen. 
One can find many polls showing that most 
Americans favor the concept of a means test 
for benefits. But one cannot find any poll 
showing that more than a small minority of 
Americans favor a large, general-purpose tax 
hike. 

This anti-tax sentiment is linked to wide- 
spread cynicism about government, espe- 
cially the federal government, which should 
make many liberals think twice before dis- 
missing entitlement reform. Quite simply, 
those who want more taxes and bigger budg- 
ets must first demonstrate that government 
can apply commonsense priorities to the 
money it is already spending. Anyone wait- 
ing for public attitude to change spontane- 
ously should take a closer look at America’s 
rising generation of voters under thirty—not 
just at their Republican sympathies, which 
incline them against taxes anyway, but at 
their intense distrust of unkeepable prom- 
ises, breakable chain letters, and crocodile 
tears. What the typical new voter most dis- 
trusts, in short, is just the sort of rhetorio 
that still enshrouds our welfare state. 

UNFAVORABLE DEMOGRAPHICS 

Each decade, since the first New Deal, from 
the 1930s through the 1980s, entitlement 
spending has grown faster than the economy. 
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Under our current system it is certain to do 
so in future decades as well, especially once 
the oldest members of the enormous postwar 
Baby Boom generation begin reaching retire- 
ment age, just sixteen years from now. 
Today more than 60 percent of all federal 
benefit spending flows to the 12 percent of 
Americans who are age sixty-five or older. 
As long as the welfare state allocates most 
benefits on the basis of seniority alone, the 
cost will grow geometrically as the size of 
the elderly population increases. In combina- 
tion with the aging of the population, im- 
provements in medical technology will like- 
ly cause per capita health-care costs to con- 
tinue growing several times as fast as per- 
worker GNP. 

Demographic data easily numb the mind, 
but one can gain an intuitive sense of what 
all this means for government spending by 
considering just how favorable demographic 
trends have been for the United States in re- 
cent years. During the 1980s the 76 million 
members of the Baby Boom generation 
moved into their prime productive years— 
old enough to have mastered job skills but 
too young to retire. The result was an auto- 
matic surge in federal revenue—especially 
since the women of this generation have 
been far more likely than their mothers to 
work for wages, and therefore to contribute 
taxes. 

Meanwhile, demographics have also been 
favorable to the spending side of the budget. 
The growth rate of the retirement-age popu- 
lation has actually been slowing down since 
the mid-1990s, owing to the declining birth 
rates of the late 1920s. Yet the United States 
is still running enormous budget deficits. 
What will happen when these favorable de- 
mographic trends turn into unfavorable 
trends, beginning around 20102 

Since 1960, federal benefit outlays alone 
have grown from roughly five percent to 12 
percent of GNP. No one knows, of course, 
what the future may bring. But if one adopts 
the economic, demographic, and medical as- 
sumptions used by the Social Security Ad- 
ministration and the Health Care Financing 
Administration, the total cost will rise much 
further over the next fifty years, perhaps to 
21 percent of GNP (best case) or to 30 percent 
of GNP (most plausible case). And this as- 
sumes not a single new program or eligi- 
bility provision. Outlays of this magnitude 
would threaten to crowd out not only all 
forms of public and private investment but 
also any hope that government might re- 
spond to new social needs. Ultimately, even 
huge tax hikes would merely cover the grow- 
ing cost of programs whose original inten- 
tions had long been forgotten. 

Well before we reach such nightmare fiscal 
scenarios, moreover, the income inequity of 
the U.S. welfare state will become painfully 
obvious. Look ahead to the year 2000, when 
today’s unusually affluent Americans in 
their fifties begin to retire. This is a cohort 
of lifelong upward mobility whose average 
household wealth in retirement (according to 
the economists Frank Levy and Richard 
Michel) is likely to exceed that of all living 
Americans born either before or after them. 
Then consider the position of today’s young 
adults—handicapped by unstable family 
backgrounds, an inferior education, and 
stagnating entry-level wages. By the year 
2000, while raising families amid growing 
talk of yet another hike in the payroll tax, 
they will cast searching eyes at the abun- 
dance of their elders. In her recent book So- 
cial Insecurity’ the former Social Security 
commissioner Dorcas Hardy does not hesi- 
tate to link the issues of age, income, and 
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race. As we move into the next century.“ 
she asks, will the minorities of this coun- 
try—immigrants and otherwise—come to see 
the Social Security system as a mechanism 
by which the government robs their children 
of a better future, in order to support a 
group of elderly white people in a retirement 
that is both too luxurious and too long?“ 

Take it from someone who once ran the 
system: the entitlement crisis is not about 
to go away if we just ignore it. 

A COMPREHENSIVE REFORM 

Overhauling the U.S. welfare state so that 
it serves our national goals will entail enor- 
mous changes, most likely including a 
wholesale restructuring of the U.S. health- 
care system. But in the meantime we Ameri- 
cans can make federal entitlements much 
more equitable, and free up the resources we 
need to cut our fiscal deficits and boost our 
national savings, by acting on a simple if 
far-reaching principle. The principle is that 
one’s benefits should be proportional to one’s 
need—whether the subsidy comes in the form 
of health insurance or a farm subsidy or a 
mortgage-interest deduction or a Social Se- 
curity check. 

How might such a principle be applied to 
the existing welfare state, and how much 
money would it save? Any reform package 
should satisfy the three most common objec- 
tions to a cost-control effort. First, it should 
not reduce the income of any household that 
is anywhere near the poverty line. More pre- 
cisely, the half of all U.S. households that 
report incomes over $30,000 should be asked 
to bear nearly all the extra burden. 

Second, any reform package should adjust 
benefits according to a graduated scale, so 
that middle- and upper-income households 
do not become net losers just because they 
happen to rise a few dollars above a certain 
threshold. Nor should earning a high income 
become a disqualification for receiving any 
subsidy. To preserve the universal character 
of our major entitlement programs, members 
of every household, regardless of income, 
should still stand to gain some benefits, al- 
beit in proportion to their needs. 

Third, any comprehensive reform must 
take into account the quasi-contractual na- 
ture of at least some entitlement programs. 
This last proviso is the toughest to accom- 
modate, but not as tough as is sometimes 
thought. 

Strongly rooted in American political folk- 
lore, for example, is the idea that Social Se- 
curity recipients are only “getting their 
money back.“ that Social Security is an in- 
violable contract.“ and so forth. But such 
claims have no financial or even legal basis, 
however much certain politicians and inter- 
est groups may claim otherwise. True 
enough, the original Social Security Act of 
1935 included a money back" guarantee 
(with some interest) on all employee con- 
tributions, and called for benefit levels to be 
calculated on the basis of the lifetime cov- 
ered wages earned by each individual. But 
the guarantee was eliminated by Congress in 
1939, and the link between benefit levels and 
years of participation, after being weakened 
in 1939, was entirely discarded in 1950. 

Ever since, the U.S. Supreme Court has re- 
peatedly ruled that no covered worker re- 
tains any right, contractual or otherwise, 
over taxes paid into the system. In fact, the 
Social Security Administration keeps no di- 
rect records of how much each person con- 
tributes. It just keeps records of each per- 
son’s wage history, to which a politically de- 
termined benefit formula is applied when 
that person retires. Today's retirees, as it 
happens, receive benefits worth two to ten 
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times that they would have earned had they 
invested all their lifetime Social Security 
taxes (both their own and their employer's) 
in Treasury bonds. Meanwhile, largely be- 
cause of the very steep increases in Social 
Security taxes in recent years, most econo- 
mists agree that under current law Social 
Security will not offer large categories of 
younger participants anything approaching a 
fair market return on what they paid into 
the system. 

So there is no reason that Social Security 
benefits for the well-off cannot be reduced if 
a majority of Americans decide that their 
collective resources should be used for dif- 
ferent purposes. The same is true for civil- 
service and military pensions, although here 
the case is much stronger that an implied 
contract exists between well-off pensioners 
and the government. 

Before the 1970s federal employees worked 
for lower wages than their counterparts in 
the private sector. One reason they did so 
was the expectation of receiving government 
pensions far more generous than any offered 
by private-sector employers. Even today, no 
private pension offers benefits at such an 
early age, at such a high percentage of pay, 
with such lenient provisions for disability, or 
with such generous indexing. Moreover, be- 
cause these government pension programs 
were never funded on an actuarially sound 
basis, current taxpayers are now unjustly 
stuck with a huge tab for yesterday's unwise 
policy. Still, these benefits are part of the 
compensation that was promised at the 
time—a distinction that makes a moral if 
nota legal difference and ought to limit ben- 
efit reductions even to the most affluent fed- 
eral pensioner. 

Applying our simple principle would not 
require a big new bureaucracy. All means- 
testing could be achieved exclusively 
through tax returns, much as we now handle 
the limited taxation of Social Security for 
households with adjusted gross incomes over 
$25,000. Each filer would be required to enter 
all benefits received, which could be checked 
against federal records. Above certain limits 
the total would trigger a benefit-withhold- 
ing liability, which the filer would send 
back to the IRS along with any outstanding 
income-tax liability. As a practical matter, 
federal benefits could be withheld just as 
wages are withheld, based on a tax filer's 
previous experience. 

How would benefit-withholding rates be 
set? Here are a few illustrative options, with 
estimates of how much money they would 
have saved in calendar year 1991 alone. 

For all cash and in-kind entitlement pro- 
grams except federal-employee pension 
plans: Withhold 7.5 percent of any benefits 
that cause total households income to exceed 
$30,000, and withhold an additional five per- 
cent at the margin for each additional $10,000 
in household income. The maximum reduc- 
tion of benefits would be 85 percent, applica- 
ble to households with incomes of $190,000 or 
more. Total savings: $33.5 billion. 

For civil-service and military pensions: 
Same as above, but with a much lower maxi- 
mum withholding rate, in deference to the 
quasi-contractual nature of these benefits. 
The maximum reduction of benefits would be 
25 percent, for households earning $70,000 a 
year or more. Total savings: $7.6 billion. 

For all major entitlement benefits con- 
veyed through the tax code except benefit 
exclusions: Limit the amount of such tax ex- 
penditures received by upper-income house- 
holds to the average expenditures per house- 
hold within the $30,000 to $50,000 bracket. In 
1991, for example, this would have limited 
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the total allowable mortgage-interest deduc- 
tion to roughly $2,500. Total savings: $34.7 
billion. 

For benefit tax exclusions: Get rid of all 
income thresholds and make Social Security 
just as taxable as any other cash income— 
except for 15 percent of pre-reform benefits. 
This untouched residual will offer, to even 
the wealthiest of today’s retirees, at least a 
five percent tax-free return on all contribu- 
tions they have personally paid into the sys- 
tem. Also, for households with incomes from 
$30,000 to $50,000, phase out half of the tax ex- 
clusion on the insurance value of Medicare 
(net of Medicare Part B premiums). Total 
savings: $16.9 billion. 

Altogether, these provisions, if they had 
been in place in 1991, would have freed up $93 
billion in the federal budget. To be sure, no 
one would advocate instituting all of them in 
one year, especially in a bad recession year. 
But imagine that they were phased in over 
four years—starting, say, in 1993. Assuming 
that income brackets were adjusted for infla- 
tion, and using official budget and revenue 
projections, total annual savings would rise 
to $149 billion by 1996. That would be enough 
to ensure that the next recovery is a genuine 
investment-led expansion, not another bor- 
row-and-consume bacchanalia. 

The budget savings could be considerably 
higher. The figures noted here reflect only 
about 80 percent of all federal entitlements 
and tax expenditures, those for which income 
distributions are known. The extra 20 per- 
cent included, total budget savings in 1996 
could rise to more than $186 billion. Further- 
more, trimming subsidies to the affluent re- 
duces their incentive to take advantage of 
available benefits. Thus, to the extent that 
it would prompt middle- and upper-income 
Americans to forgo benefits altogether—for 
example, by retiring later, or by opting for 
less tax-sheltered health insurance and hous- 
ing—the measure would clearly save tax- 
payers more than the amount a static cal- 
culation would indicate. 

Because all the savings would be collected 
through the tax code, a single piece of legis- 
lation, falling under the jurisdiction of the 
tax committee in each house, would be suffi- 
cient to implement the reform. Imagine 
doing the same job by amending every bene- 
fits statute: the process would snake through 
dozens of committees, grind on for years if 
not decades, and ultimately be undone by in- 
terest groups. 

This approach also has the virtue of treat- 
ing all Americans fairly, according to their 
individual circumstances, unlike most other 
reform proposals—for example, limiting all 
cost-of-living adjustments (COLAs). Even a 
COLA freeze that discriminated against 
large monthly benefits would lead to obvious 
inequities. For a widow receiving no income 
other than one large Social Security check, 
a COLA may be essential to keep food on the 
table. For a triple-dipping federal pensioner 
receiving the minimum Social Security ben- 
efit, that same COLA may be just enough to 
cover the annual rise in greens fees at the 
club. An income-based approach takes ac- 
count for the difference. Unlike most govern- 
ment agencies, moreover, the Internal Reve- 
nue Service is well trained in tracking dol- 
lars no matter how far they travel. Even the 
farm subsidy that filters down through five 
partnerships before appearing as personal in- 
come will have to show up, earmarked, on 
someone’s Form 1040. 

Politically, this approach balances the sac- 
rifices asked of elderly and working-age 
Americans, without raising tax rates and 
without burdening the poor or even most of 
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the middle class. Moreover, the plan would 
reduce specific programs in rough proportion 
to their overall size in the budget. Roughly 
half the savings would come from Social Se- 
curity and Medicare and the related taxation 
of benefits. An additional 40 percent would 
come from other programs and tax expendi- 
tures, especially employer-paid health care 
and mortgage interest. Another eight to nine 
percent would come from federal pensions. 

Would such a reform in and of itself con- 
stitute another New Deal? Hardly. The meas- 
ures it would compromise are, however, the 
essential preconditions for the next New 
Deal. Without them the United States will 
simply see more and more of its options as a 
nation crowded out by the compounding 
costs of our subsidies to the well-off. 

As always, every area of federal spending 
should be scrutinized. Missionless bombers 
must be cut. Pork-barrel waterways must be 
eliminated. Welfare programs targeting the 
poor must undergo further changes, to re- 
quire the able-bodied to work and to reduce 
the cycle of dependency. But none of these 
areas is where the big money is, and it is not 
by reforming them that the United States 
will free up the resources it needs to build a 
more just and productive society in the next 
century. 

Whatever one's vision of that new soci- 
ety—whether it includes a national health 
service or means-tested health vouchers, a 
negative income tax or a 15-percent flat tax, 
green cars running on hydrogen or mag-lev 
trains humming from city to city—to get 
something new, one must give up something 
old. A society that cannot find the resources 
to pay for sixty-cent tuberculosis vaccina- 
tions for ten-year-olds must ask itself why it 
is offering subsidized health care and hous- 
ing to millionaires. Call it a rendezvous with 
destiny. 


CIVIL RIGHTS COMMISSION HEAR- 
ING ON RACIAL AND ETHNIC 
TENSIONS IN AMERICAN COMMU- 
NITIES 


e Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, one of the 
ways that we can make sense of and 
move forward from the aftermath of 
the Rodney King verdict in Los Ange- 
les is to have serious discussions on the 
issues of civil rights and community 
responsibilities in America. 
Immediately after the verdict was 
announced in the King case, I wrote to 
John Dunne, head of the Civil Rights 
Division, urging him to quickly com- 
plete the Department of Justice inves- 
tigation. I also wrote to Arthur Fletch- 
er, chairperson of the U.S. Commission 
on Civil Rights. At its height from the 
late 1950’s to 1980, the Commission was 
rightfully regarded as the conscience of 
the Nation on civil rights matters. 
When it studied issues and made rec- 
ommendations to the President and 
Congress, they led to the enactment of 
critical legislation. Most recently, 
under Arthur Fletcher, the Commis- 
sion once again has begun to make 
some important moves in these areas. 
The Civil Rights Commission under- 
took last year a series of hearings on 
racial and ethnic tensions in American 
communities. To its credit, the Com- 
mission is examining the changing face 
of America and the new and different 
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prescriptions that may be necessary to 

combat the ills of racism. 

In addition to hearings in Los Ange- 
les and Chicago already planned for 
later this year, the Commission will be 
meeting in Washington, DC, on Thurs- 
day and Friday, May 21 and 22. The 
hearings this week will take place at 
the Office of Personnel Management 
[OPM] Auditorium and are subtitled: 
“Poverty, Inequality and Discrimina- 
tion—A National Perspective.” 

The Commission is establishing a 
constructive and wide-ranging dialog 
with a diverse group of community 
leaders. During the 2 days of hearings, 
the Commission will hear from edu- 
cators, researchers, authors, journal- 
ists, and others. 

The public sector witnesses include 
the Director of the Community Rela- 
tions Service of the Justice Depart- 
ment, a governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, and the section chief of 
Uniform Crimes Reporting Service of 
the FBI. The Commission will also hear 
from respected community organiza- 
tions such as the Anti-Defamation 
League of B’Nai B’rith, National Urban 
League, NAACP, National Council of 
La Raza and Japanese American Citi- 
zens League. I ask that the full agenda 
of the Commission hearing be printed 
immediately following my remarks. 

Mr. President, the Commission's ac- 
tivities and deliberations regarding ra- 
cial and ethnic tensions are an impor- 
tant step in achieving solutions and I 
encourage my colleagues to send staff 
members to the Commission's hearings 
and follow the important work of the 
Commission in the coming days. 

The hearing schedule follows: 

RACIAL AND ETHNIC TENSIONS IN AMERICAN 
COMMUNITIES: POVERTY, INEQUALITY, AND 
DISCRIMINATION—A NATIONAL PERSPECTIVE 

HEARING SCHEDULE 
Thursday, May 21, 1992 

8:00 am: Registration. 

8:30 am: Opening Statement: Chairman Ar- 
thur A. Fletcher. 

8:45 am: Statement on Commission Rules: 
Vice-Chairman Charles Pei Wang. 

9:00 am: Panel One—Overview Panel I: Ra- 
cial and Ethnic Tensions—Part 1. 

Ellis Cose, Editorial Page Editor, New 
York Daily News, author of A Nation of 
Strangers: Prejudice, Politics, and the 
Populating of America; 

Joe Feagin, Professor of Sociology, Univer- 
sity of Florida; 

Andrew Hacker, Professor of Political 
Science, Queens College, City University of 
New York; author of Two Nations: Black and 
White, Separate, Hostile, Unequal; 

Arthur Kropp, President, People for the 
American Way; and, 

Clarence Page, columnist, Chicago Trib- 
une. 

11:00 am: Coffee Break. 

11:15 am: Panel Two—Overview Panel II: 
Racial and Ethnic Tensions—Part 2. 


Arthur Flemming, Chairman, Citizens 
Commission for Civil Rights and National 
Education Commission; 


Edward A. Hailes, Jr., Counsel, National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People (NAACP); 
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Charles Kamasaki, Vice President, Office 
of Research, Advocacy, and Legislation, Na- 
tional Council of LaRaza; 

John Kromkowski, President, National 
Center for Urban Ethnic Affairs; and, 

Daphne Kwok, Executive Director, Organi- 
zation of Chinese Americans, Inc. 

1:15 pm: One hour lunch break. 

2:15 pm: Panel Three—Hate Incidents. 

Howard Ehrlich, Director of Research, Na- 
tional Institute Against Prejudice and Vio- 
lence; 

Grace Flores Hughes, Director, Community 
Relations Service U.S. Department of Jus- 
tice; 

Ruth Lansner, National Commissioner and 
Chairman, National Lega] Affairs Commit- 
tee, Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith; 

Danny Welch, Director, Klanwatch; and, 

Harper Wilson, Section Chief, Uniform 
Crimes Reporting Section Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 

4:15 pm: Coffee Break. 

4:30 pom; Panel Four—Changing Demo- 


1 ancy Denton, Professor of Sociology, 
State University of New York at Albany; co- 
&uthor, American Apartheid; Segregation 
and the Making of the Underclass (forthcom- 


ing); 

en Hu-Dehart, Director, Center for the 

Study of Ethnicity and Race in America, 

University of Colorado; 
William O’Hare, Director of Population & 

Policy Research, University of Louisville; 


and, 

Gary Sandefur, Institute for Research on 
Poverty. 

6:30 pm: Adjourn. 

Friday, May 22, 1992 

8:00 am; Commission Meeting. 

8:45 am: Announcements: Chairman Arthur 
A. Fletcher. 

9:00 am; Panel Five—Multiculturalism. 

Mary Futrell, Senior Consultant, Quality 
2 for Minorities Network; 

rt Royal, Vice President and Olin Fel- 

low, Ethics & Public Policy Center; 

Joan Scott, Professor of Social Science, In- 
stitute for Advance Studies; and, 

Roger Wilkins, Professor of History, 
George Mason University. 

11:00 am: Coffee Break. 

11: ae Reng Panel Six—Socioeconomic Fac- 
tors: Part 1. 

3 Lindsey, Governor, Federal Reserve 


oard; 

Charles Murray, Bradley Fellow, American 
Enterprise Institute, and author of Losing 
Ground: American Social Policy, 1950-1980 (New 
York: Basic Books, 1948); and, 

Paul Peterson, Professor of Government, 
Harvard University. 

1:15 pm: One hour lunch break 

2:15 pm: Panel Seven—Socioeconomic Fac- 
tors: Part 2. 

Timothy Bates, Professor of Economics, 
New School for Social Research; 

Catherine Bessant, Senior Vice President 
and Director of Community Investment, Na- 
tions Bank; 

Allen Fishbein, General Counsel, 
for Community Change; and, 

Billy J. Tidwell, Director of Research, Na- 
tional Urban League 

4:15 pm: Coffee Break. 

4:30 : Panel Eight—Civil Rights. 

Ira Glasser, Executive Director, American 
Civil Liberties Union; 

Dennis Hayashi, Executive Director, Japa- 
nese American Citizens League; 

Milton Morris, Vice President, Office of 
Research, Joint Center for Political and Eco- 
nomic Studies; 

Louis Nunez, President, National Puerto 
Rican Coalition; and, 

Stanly Sue, Director, National Research 
Center on Asian American Mental Health. 

6:30 pm: Closing Remarks: Chairman Ar- 
thur A. Fletcher. 


Center 
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6:35 pm: Adjourn. 


TRIBUTE TO MISS EDDIE JONES 


è Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, in 
my hometown of Shreveport, LA, the 
name Miss Eddie Jones“ is synony- 
mous with many things. 

Miss Eddie means public service. At 
87—as a member of the Caddo Parish 
Commission—she’s the oldest elected 
official in the State of Louisiana. She 
has devoted her life to helping the less 
fortunate members of our community 
and serves as an outstanding role 
model to all of us. 

Miss Eddie means energy. She is 
chairman of the board of directors. of 
the Association for Community Train- 
ing, an organization which contributes 
over $500,000 annually to Caddo 
Parish’s neediest residents for essential 
services. 

She initiated the first free lunch pro- 
gram for black children in Caddo Par- 
ish and was awarded the Allendale 
YWCA’s Outstanding Achievement 
Award for leadership and community 
service. She authored The PTA 
Among Negroes in Caddo Parish” and 
is president of the Lakeside Neighbor- 
hood Advisory Council of the Caddo 
Community Action Agency. 

Miss Eddie means love. She has 
touched the lives of thousands of peo- 
ple in our community, always putting 
the needs of others before her own. As 
she always says, If I'm doing it for 
you, I’m doing it for God.“ 

We will miss Miss Eddie’s active role 
in parish government, but we look for- 
ward to many, many more years of her 
leadership in countless community or- 
ganizations.e 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR 
PATRICK LEAHY 

e Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, my Sen- 
ate public financial disclosure report is 
on file with the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate’s Office of Public Records. I am 
adding additional material relating to 
my net worth, beyond what is required 
by the U.S. Senate. 


SONALS GARY. .n ses een ee $105,508 
Additional income (interest, in- 
vestments, et cetera, as re- 

ported on Senate public finan- 

cial disclosure report . . 1,693 

Total inooomnme 107,201 
Taxes (Federal, State, real es- 

%%%ö«ö§;o GA. ĩ˙ UA. 30.789 
Charitable contributions 1,525 
Designations to charitable orga- 

o N S 3,000 

Total charitables ..... 4,525 
Equity in Middlesex, VT ... 213,815 
Equity in Washington, DC, area 

TOGIAONOB E venonvasciscoateosathcee 300,312 
Value of personal property (cars, 

furniture, books, savings ac- 

counts, et cetera) .. . ... . 38,500% 


TRIBUTE TO PAUL COOK 


@ Mr. MCCONNELL. Mr. President, I 
rise today to recognize an outstanding 
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Kentucky educator who has dedicated 
32 years of his career to Western Ken- 
tucky University. Dr. Paul Cook, West- 
ern’s executive vice president for ad- 
ministration and technology, will re- 
tire June 30. 


Paul Cook first came to Western 
Kentucky University as a student—he 
earned an A.B. degree in history in 
1958, and was awarded a master’s de- 
gree in educational administration in 
1959. He then taught public school in 
Caverna and Fort Knox, KY, before ac- 
cepting a position as a supervising 
teacher at Western’s College High in 
1960. At that time, Dr. Cook had no in- 
tention of launching a lengthy career 
at WKU—he wanted to go into public 
school administration, and hoped to 
eventually be a school superintendent. 

However, Dr. Cook stayed on at 
Western. He moved into a full-time 
teaching position in the history depart- 
ment in 1964, was made an assistant 
professor in 1965, and became an associ- 
ate professor in 1972. During those 
years, he also acted as an administra- 
tive assistant to the dean of faculties 
(1964-65), director of the community 
college (1967-69), and assistant dean of 
special programs (1969-70). He became 
assistant to then-President Dero Down- 
ing (1970-75), and served as assistant to 
the president for resources manage- 
ment and budget director (1975-85) and 
interim president (1985-86). 

Paul Cook has seen many changes at 
Western Kentucky University over the 
years. He has worked under several dif- 
ferent presidents, and has seen the 
school’s enrollment increase substan- 
tially. The campus itself has also ex- 
panded significantly to accommodate 
more students during Dr. Cook's ten- 
ure, as has the composition of West- 
ern’s student body. Since Dr. Cook 
began teaching at Western, the number 
of women attending has gone up by 20 
percent; the number of nontraditional 
students has also steadily increased. 


To most students, faculty, staff, and 
administrators, Dr. Paul Cook is as 
much of a fixture at WKU as the 
school's mascot, Big Red. He is known 
by students as a friendly, down-to- 
earth vice president who always takes 
time to stop and talk and shake hands 
as he walks around campus. With his 
experience, Dr. Cook has been an ad- 
ministrator to whom others turn for 
support and advice. Western president 
Thomas Meredith said of Dr. Cook, I 
have never been associated with any- 
one of higher integrity. I will miss his 
expertise and knowledge, but most of 
all I will miss his friendship.“ 


While the Bowling Green community 
will miss Dr. Cook's presence in his 
Wetherby Administration Building of- 
fice, his retirement may increase his 
prominent role in civic activities. He is 
currently chairman of the board of di- 
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rectors of the medical center at Bowl- 
ing Green and Commonwealth Health 
Corp., and is a member of the board of 
directors of the Tourism and Economic 
Development Council. He has also 
served on various other boards, includ- 
ing the Bowling Green-Warren County 
Chamber of Commerce and the Bowling 
Green-Warren County partnership for a 
Drug-Free Workplace. Dr. Cook says he 
hopes to continue his involvement in 
the community after he retires, and 
also plans to spend more time with his 
grandchildren and fulfilling church re- 
sponsibilities. 

Mr. President, I commend Dr. Paul 
Cook for his outstanding service to 
Western Kentucky University. He has 
played a major role in making Western 
the quality institution that it is today. 
His influence, expertise, and kindness 
will certainly be missed by students, 
faculty, staff, and fellow administra- 
tors. 

Please enter the following article 
from the Bowling Green Daily News 
into the RECORD. 

{From the Messenger Inquirer, May 3, 1992] 

WKU MAINSTAY NOTES CHANGES 
(By Evans Donnell) 

Paul Cook lets a smile cross his face. 

It’s the end of another long day for West- 
ern Kentucky University’s executive vice 
president as he looks out his Wetherby Ad- 
ministration Building office window as stu- 
dents walk by outside. 

Cook has seen many students come and go 
in the 32 years he’s been at Western—32 years 
that will come to an end when he retires 
June 30—and he’s also seen changes at the 
institution. 

“I think students are more serious about 
getting an education and getting a job than 
ever before.“ he said. 

The increasing numbers of non-traditional, 
female and black students have been some of 
the changes Cook has seen since he left his 
teaching job at Fort Knox High School and 
came to Western. 

Cook turns 59 today. He was 27 when he 
joined Western's faculty in 1960 as a super- 
vising teacher in the Training School. 

“I was a young guy when I came here. As 
I looked at the university and my creden- 
tials, I didn't see much of a future for me (at 
Western),“ Cook said. 

He thought his future was in the area of 
public school administration. 

“I could see myself as a school super- 
intendent somewhere ... in the future,” 
Cook said. 

His thoughts about leaving Western began 
to change in 1964, when he was made a full- 
time instructor in the history department. 
He became an assistant professor in 1965 be- 
fore becoming an associate professor in 1972. 

He was administrative assistant to the 
dean of faculties in 1964-65, director of the 
Community College from 1967-69 and assist- 
ant dean of special programs from 1969-70. 

In 1970, Cook became assistant to then- 
President Dero Downing and served in that 
capacity for five years. He then served as as- 
sistant to the president for resources man- 
agement and budget director from 1975-85. 

Cook has twice been a candidate for presi- 
dent. He was interim president from Septem- 
ber 1985 until January 1986, between the ad- 
ministrations of Donald Zacharias and Kern 
Alexander. 
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“One of the best things that happened to 
me and my family was for me not to become 
president. The more you watch people who 
serve in those roles, what it does to their 
health, to their schedules, you wonder 
whether it would have been worth it or not. 

“I think, particularly over the last decade 
or so, I've had an ideal job,“ Cook said. 

His favorite times have usually been those 
when there were no budget crunches like the 
$6.1 million shortfall this year. Budget wor- 
ries are one of the reasons Cook said he is 
looking forward to retirement. 

(There) won't be good times for the next 
five years. I really think it will be the 96-98 
biennium before higher education in Ken- 
tucky can expect much new money. That 
was a factor in my decision to retire. I've 
had about all the experience I want with 
budget cuts,“ he said. 

His family kept him going through the 
good and bad times at Western. 

When it’s time to go, it’s time to go. If I'd 
wanted to work full-time, I would've stayed 
here. That could change, but I don’t see 
working full-time.“ Cook said. 

Part-time consulting work might interest 
him, though. Traveling with his wife, Rose, 
might be another way to spend his retire- 
ment. 

Spending more time with his two grand- 
children and doing work with his church, 
Twelfth Street Church of Christ, will be re- 
tirement priorities as well. 

“I'll stay busy.“ Cook said.e 


MEASURES HELD AT THE DESK 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 120 and Senate Resolution 
298 remain at the desk pending disposi- 
tion. 

Mr. THURMOND. I have no objec- 
tion. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


EXECUTIVE CALENDAR 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Senate proceed 
to executive session to consider the fol- 
lowing nominations: 

Calendar 580. Jerome H. Powell, to be 
an Under Secretary of the Treasury; 
and 

Calendar 581. John C. Dugan, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 

I further ask unanimous consent that 
the nominees be confirmed, en bloc, 
that any statements appear in the 
RECORD as if read, that the motions to 
reconsider be laid upon the table, en 
bloc, that the President be imme- 
diately notified of the Senate’s action, 
and that the Senate return to legisla- 
tive session. 

Mr. THURMOND. No objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations considered and con- 
firmed en bloc are as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 

Jerome H. Powell, of New York, to be an 
Under Secretary of the Treasury, vice Robert 
R. Glauber, resigned. 

John Cunningham Dugan, of the District of 
Columbia, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, vice Jerome H. Powell. 
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LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will re- 
turn to the consideration of legislative 
business. 


REMOVAL OF INJUNCTION OF SE- 
CRECY—TREATY DOCUMENT NO. 
102-30 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, as in exec- 
utive session, I ask unanimous consent 
that the injunction of secrecy be re- 
moved from the Convention for the 
Conservation of Anadromous Stocks in 
the North Pacific Ocean, Treaty Docu- 
ment No. 102-30, transmitted to the 
Senate today by the President; and ask 
that the treaty be considered as having 
been read the first time; that it be re- 
ferred, with accompanying papers, to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations 
and ordered to be printed; and that the 
President’s message be printed in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. THURMOND. No objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The message of the President is as 
follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice 
and consent of the Senate to ratifica- 
tion, I transmit herewith the Conven- 
tion for the Conservation of Anad- 
romous Stocks in the North Pacific 
Ocean, with Annex, which was signed 
by the United States of America on 
February 11, 1992, in Moscow. I trans- 
mit also, for the information of the 
Senate, the report of the Department 
of State with respect to the Conven- 
tion. 

This Convention establishes a new 
organization, the North Pacific Anad- 
romous Fish Commission (NPAFC), 
which will contribute significantly to 
the conservation of anadromous fishery 
resources and ecologically related spe- 
cies in the high seas area of the North 
Pacific Ocean. The Commission will 
serve as an effective forum for closer 
international coordination of North 
Pacific fishery enforcement activities 
on the high seas. 

Canada, Japan, the Russian Federa- 
tion, and the United States cooperated 
in the development of the Convention, 
which will enter into force following 
ratification, acceptance, or approval by 
all four of these signatory States. It is 
anticipated that the Convention will 
enter into force before the end of 1992 
or by early 1993. It is important that 
the United States and the other con- 
cerned States ratify the Convention 
quickly so that we may operate under 
its beneficial framework as soon as 
possible. 

I recommend that the Senate give 
early and favorable consideration to 
the Convention and give its advice and 
consent to ratification. 

GEORGE BUSH. 
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AUTHORIZING APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR THE LEGAL SERVICES COR- 
PORATION 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, am I cor- 
rect in my understanding that we have 
received from the House H.R. 2039, the 
Legal Services Reauthorization Act of 
1992. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, on behalf 
of Senator KENNEDY, I ask that H.R. 
2039 be read for the first time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 2039) to authorize appropria- 
tions for the Legal Services Corporation, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask for 
its second. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I ob- 
ject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. FORD. The bill will be placed in 
that section of the calendar for items 
read the first time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Senate proceed 
to the immediate consideration, en 
bloc, of Calendar Nos. 433 and 460; that 
the committee amendment, where ap- 
propriate, be agreed to; and the resolu- 
tion and concurrent resolution be 
agreed to; the motions to reconsider be 
laid upon the table, en bloc; that the 
preambles, where appropriate, be 
agreed to; further, that any statements 
relating to these calendar items appear 
at the appropriate place in the RECORD, 
and the consideration of these items 
appear individually in the RECORD. 

Mr. THURMOND. No objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EMERGENCY HUMANITARIAN 
SITUATION IN SOMALIA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution (S. Res. 258) expressing the 
sense of the Senate regarding needed 
action to address the continuing state 
of war and chaos and the emergency 
situation in Somalia, which had been 
reported from the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, with an amendment on 
page 4, line 7, strike such as“, through 
and including line 9. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 
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The resolution, as amended, with its 

preamble, is as follows: 
S. REs. 258 

Whereas factional fighting continues to de- 
stroy the capital city of Mogadishu, and So- 
malia has been divided into separate spheres 
of influence with no recognized national gov- 
ernment; 

Whereas at least one-half of Somalia's pop- 
ulation of eight million is considered at risk, 
about one-half million people are facing im- 
mediate starvation, and an unknown number 
of starvation deaths have already occurred, 
yet the provision of the needed level of hu- 
manitarian assistance is said to be blocked 
by the fighting in Mogadishu; 

Whereas substantial numbers of needy So- 
malis live in areas which are relatively 
peaceful and secure, such as portions of the 
rural northwest, northeast, south, and 
central regions; 

Whereas the United States Department of 
State, commendably, condemned the vio- 
lence in Somalia in the strongest terms and 
has urged all parties to the conflict to adopt 
a cease-fire, and the call for a cease-fire has 
also been made by the United Nations, the 
Organization of African Unity, the Arab 
League, and numerous other states and orga- 
nizations, but none of these appeals has yet 
met with success; 

Whereas the visit of United Nations Under- 
secretary James Jonah to Somalia on Janu- 
ary 34, 1992, revealed that the leaders of 
nearly all Somali factions are favorably dis- 
posed toward the United Nations role in pro- 
moting national reconciliation; 

Whereas, on January 23, 1992, the United 
Nations Security Council, commendably, in- 
stituted an international arms embargo and 
requested the appointment of a special coor- 
dinator for humanitarian assistance, but the 
United Nations has not yet developed a field 
plan for its activities, nor made arrange- 
ments to send a full-time, experienced, and 
neutral negotiations team to Somalia to im- 
plement the Security Council’s call for a po- 
litical settlement; and 

Whereas, on January 31, 1992, the United 
Nations Security Council held a special sum- 
mit for world leaders which supported the 
strengthening of the United Nations role in 
preventive diplomacy, peacemaking, and 
peacekeeping, as well as encouraged the 
United Nations Secretary General to identify 
potential threats to peace, and Somalia rep- 
resents an immediate challenge for this 
stronger mandate: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that the President should— 

(1) again urge all parties to conflict in So- 
malia to declare an immediate cease-fire so 
that negotiations may proceed and the needs 
of wounded and hungry civilians may be ad- 
dressed; 

(2) urge the United Nations to remain com- 
mitted to the diplomatic and peacekeeping 
tasks in Somalia which fall under its man- 
date; 

(3) urge the United Nations, as a matter of 
highest priority, to facilitate the distribu- 
tion of emergency assistance, in conjunction 
with private voluntary organizations and in 
a manner which assures that it will reach 
those in need rather than being used as an 
additional weapon of war, to those areas of 
Somalia which are peaceful, and to explore 
options for assisting people in nonsecure 


areas; 

(4) urge the United Nations to appoint me- 
diators who will seek to identify the root 
causes of the violence in Somalia and the po- 
litical goals of the combatants, so as to fa- 
cilitate the achievement of the earliest pos- 
sible cease-fire; and 
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(5) encourage, as well, other neutral medi- 
ation efforts, including those by Somali 
leaders not involved in the conflicts, by non- 
governmental organizations and by regional 
organizations. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Senate shall 
transmit a copy of this resolution to the 
President. 


a — 


CONDEMNING THE ACTIONS OF 
THE MILITARY REGIME IN BURMA 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 107) condemning the involvement 
of the military regime in Burma, also 
known as the Union of Myanmar, in 
the ongoing, horrifying abuses of 
human rights, the trafficking of illicit 
drugs, and the mass buildup of military 
arms for domestic repression, was con- 
sidered and agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The concurrent resolution, with its 
preamble, is as follows: 

S. Con. RES. 107 

Whereas, since 1962, Burma, known as the 
Union of Myanmar, has been ruled by a mili- 
tary dictatorship; 

Whereas the founding of the State Law and 
Order Restoration Council (SLORC) in 1988 
signalled a crackdown against pro-democ- 
racy demonstrators and anti-government in- 
surgents; 

Whereas independent human rights organi- 
zations, the United Nations Human Rights 
Commission, the United States Department 
of State, and other groups documented wide- 
spread and continuing human rights viola- 
tions against students and others exercising 
their basic rights to freedom of expression, 
association, and assembly; 

Whereas those organizations agree that 
SLORC abuses against the people include 
egregious actions such as arbitrary arrests, 
torture sometimes leading to the death of 
those in custody, compulsory labor such as 
forced portering for the military, and unfair 
trials before military tribunals; 

Whereas the United Nations Human Rights 
Commission on March 3, 1992 voted a unani- 
mous resolution condemning Burma for 
human rights violations and appointing a 
special rapporteur to give a public report to 
the next meeting of the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly and Human Rights Commis- 
sion; 

Whereas the United States Department of 
State classifies Burma as having one of the 
worst human rights records in the world; 

Whereas in democratic elections held on 
March 27, 1990, the Burmese people voted by 
an overwhelming majority for the represent- 
atives of the National League for Democ- 
racy; 

Whereas the National League for Democ- 
racy is led by the 1991 Nobel Peace Prize win- 
ner Daw Aung San Suu Kyi who has been 
under house arrest since July 1989; 

Whereas the United States recognizes the 
individuals who won the 1990 elections as the 
legitimate representatives of the Burmese 
people; 

Whereas despite the clearly expressed will 
of the people of Burma, the military regime 
headed by generals Saw Maung and Ne Win 
has refused to transfer power to the people’s 
elected representatives; 

Whereas according to the 1992 Inter- 
national Narcotics Control Strategy Report 
published by the Department of State, the 
production of illicit drugs in Burma has dou- 
bled since the formation of the SLORC in 
1988; 
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Whereas, according to the same Depart- 
ment of State report, Burma is the world's 
largest source of illicit opium and heroin, 
producing 60 percent of the world’s supply; 

Whereas, since 1989, the SLORC has pro- 
vided both military and economic support to 
drug trafficking groups and allows them to 
produce and trade illicit drugs at their will; 

Whereas the majority of all opium and her- 
oin produced in Burma is exported to the 
United States; 

Whereas drug use in the United States has 
contributed to or directly caused the death 
of thousands of Americans, especially young 
people and the urban poor; 

Whereas the SLORC military regime used 
proceeds from the sale of illegal narcotics to 
purchase $1,200,000,000 of arms in 1991 from 
the People’s Republic of China; 

Whereas it has been reported that the 
SLORC purchased these arms through the 
Chinese Polytechnologies Corporation which 
is managed by Deng Xiaoping’s son-in-law; 

Whereas the Chinese arms purchased by 
the Burmese military regime include tanks, 
jet fighters, rocket launchers, assault rifles, 
armored personnel carriers, patrol boats, 
anti-aircraft guns, and other assorted arms; 

Whereas the SLORC uses Chinese arms to 
wage war against the pro-democracy forces, 
including groups such as the Democratic Al- 
liance of Burma and the All Burma Student 
Democratic Front; 

Whereas SLORC armed suppression in- 
cludes the murder of thousands, the rape of 
women and young girls, and the enslavement 
of men, women, and children as porters in 
Burma army campaigns against minorities 
and pro-democracy forces; 

Whereas the SLORC uses Chinese arms to 
wage war against ethnic minorities and reli- 
gious groups, including the Karen, Kachin, 
and Rohingya; 

Whereas, in July 1991, the European Com- 
munity announced a total arms embargo 
against Burma; 

Whereas, in December 1991, the European 
Community announced withdrawal of mili- 
tary attaches from Burma; 

Whereas SLORC suppression of human 
rights is forcing tens of thousands of Bur- 
mese people to flee to Bangladesh and Thai- 
land; 

Whereas, in March 1992, United Nations 
Secretary General Boutros-Ghali declared 
the mass exodus of tens of thousands of Bur- 
mese people to Bangladesh as threatening to 
regional stability and called upon the Bur- 
mese military regime to rectify the causes of 
the tragic situation there; and 

Whereas the cycle of narcotics sales and 
arms purchases must be broken: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that— 

(1) the President should seek an inter- 
national arms embargo against the Burmese 
military regime until power has been trans- 
ferred to a legitimate, democratically elect- 
ed government; and 

(2) the President should instruct the Sec- 
retary of State to call privately and publicly 
for an end to China's military sales and eco- 
nomic support to the Government of Burma 
until such time as all political prisoners are 
unconditionally released (including Daw 
Aung San Suu Kyi), martial law is lifted, and 
the results of the May 1990 elections are fully 
implemented. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Senate shall 
transmit a copy of this concurrent resolu- 
tion to the President. 
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DIRE EMERGENCY SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, on behalf 
of Senator MITCHELL, I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
H.R. 5132, the dire emergency supple- 
mental appropriations bill reported 
earlier today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion. 

Mr. THURMOND. No objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the mo- 
tion was agreed to. 

Mr. THURMOND. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


EXPRESSING CONDEMNATION OF 
THE REPRESSION OF DEMOC- 
RACY AND HUMAN RIGHTS IN 
THE KINGDOM OF THAILAND 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a resolution and ask 
for its immediate consideration. It has 
been cleared on both sides of the aisle. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A resolution (S. Res. 299) expressing con- 
demnation of the repression of democracy 
and human rights in the Kingdom of Thai- 
land. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the immediate consider- 
ation of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I rise 
today to submit a resolution condemn- 
ing the Government of Thailand's use 
of police and military force against un- 
armed pro-democracy demonstrators. 
The resolution also calls for the con- 
tinued suspension of United States eco- 
nomic and military assistance to Thai- 
land. I am joined today by a number of 
my colleagues, Senators PELL, HELMS, 
ROBB, KENNEDY, SIMON, SASSER, DODD, 
WOFFORD, LEVIN, BIDEN, SARBANES, 
MOYNIHAN, JEFFORDS, MCCAIN, RIEGLE, 
KERRY, DIXON, BUMPERS, and 
KASSEBAUM. I ask the remainder of my 
colleagues to join in denouncing the vi- 
olence in Thailand. 

The events over the past 2 days are 
reprehensible. Peaceful demonstrators 
were met by lethal bullets and blows as 
they attempted to circumvent a police 
barricade blocking access to the Gov- 
ernment House. The death toll is dif- 
ficult to ascertain at this point, but 
the State Department and news reports 
indicate that at least 10 people have 
been killed by security forces. 

Over 100,000 protestors had descended 
upon Bangkok to display their opposi- 
tion to the appointment of Gen. 
Suchinda Kraprayoon as nonelected 
Prime Minister of Thailand. The tre- 
mendous size of demonstrations, the 
largest in Thailand since 1973, indicates 
Thai citizens’ frustration with military 
dominance of Thai politics. 
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Reports streaming out of Bangkok 
describe security forces opening fire on 
the crowd, storming the Royal Thai 
Hotel searching for demonstrators, and 
arresting hundreds of non-violent dem- 
onstration participants. Human rights 
groups report that at least 1,300 people 
have been arrested at this point and 
are being held at Bangkhen Police 
Academy. 

Mr. President, I understand that Am- 
bassador David Lambertson made clear 
to the Thai authorities today that the 
United States believes the current situ- 
ation should be resolved peacefully. 
The resolution I am offering outlines 
the Senate's concern for the restora- 
tion of democracy and human rights in 
Thailand. The resolution calls for an 
end to the use of force, the fair treat- 
ment of those who have been detained, 
the suspension of joint military exer- 
cises with Thailand, and the continued 
suspension of economic and military 
aid to Thailand. 

According to the State Department's 
1991 annual human rights report on 
Thailand, events in 1991 clearly dem- 
onstrate that the right of Thai citizens 
to change their Government through 
democratic processes can still be ne- 
gated easily by military intervention.“ 
Mr. President, we must send a message 
to the Thai military Government that 
their disrespect and abuse of their citi- 
zens political rights will not be ig- 
nored. I ask my colleagues to support 
this resolution and send this timely 
signal. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to be identified as an original 
cosponsor of Senate Resolution 299, 
even though the subject of the resolu- 
tion is a sad one—the deaths and seri- 
ous injury of so many young people in 
Thailand. 

Essentially, Mr. President, the people 
of Bangkok have declared that enough 
is enough—enough of a Thai military 
which, as an editorial in today’s Wall 
Street Journal put it, has “deprived 
Thailand of a normal political and eco- 
nomic system.“ 

The Thai military has the wrong 
kinds of friends—the Red Chinese, the 
Khmer Rouge, and the Burmese mili- 
tary dictators—and it shows. Firing on 
unarmed demonstrators in Bangkok 
last night. reminds the world of 
Tiananmen Square in 1989, Burma in 
1988 and Cambodia in 1975. 

Mr. President, people of Thailand de- 
sire to participate in the world-wide 
move to liberty and democracy. They 
do not desire to be ruled by persons not 
of their own choosing. 

The resolution before us calls on the 
Thai authorities to lift the state of 
emergency, and restore democracy and 
human rights to the people of Thai- 
land. Specifically, it calls for the 
prompt release of all who have been ar- 
rested or detained, and fulfillment of 
the commitment to the people of Thai- 
land to peaceful negotiations and elect- 
ed rule. 
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The people of Thailand deserve noth- 
ing less. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial from today’s 
Wall Street Journal be printed in the 
RECORD at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, May 19, 1992] 
BANGKOK AT THE BARRICADES 


The sudden turn to mass bloodshed and vi- 
olence in Thailand is startling. 

Thailand has made its mark in modern 
Asia mostly as an easygoing country with 
fine beaches, a lively capital and a way of ab- 
sorbing, without too much fuss, whatever 
troubles come along. For years it has been a 
bright spot of relative freedom a first haven 
for refugees from neighboring Burma, Laos 
and Cambodia. Through years of military 
grappling over politics, Thailand has derived 
great stability from the fact that there is a 
King, Bhumibol Adulyadej, who enjoys the 
deep respect of his people. And in the past 
decade, Thailand’s once-plodding economic 
growth rate has begun to soar, boosting the 
country toward the ranks of Asia's little 
dragons. 

Now, however, the extraordinarily violent 
and deadly turn of democratic protests in 
Bangkok has shocked a great many people, 
such as the Hong Kong acquaintance who 
told us yesterday I thought the Thais were 
a tolerant people.“ They are. They have 
built themselves a significant middle class 
and the foundations of an Asian tiger econ- 
omy. But for the past 60 years, which have 
brought 17 coups or attempted coups, the 
Thais have also had to carry the burden of a 
military intent on encroaching on the civil- 
ian functions of their government. The mili- 
tary’s behavior deprived Thailand of a nor- 
mal political and economic system, and the 
resulting tensions have now exploded. The 
military's decision to open fire on its own 
people has shaken the world. 

Protests have been flaring this month after 
elections“ in March culminated in the 
April appointment of the unelected Prime 
Minister Suchinda Kraprayoon. As army 
commander last year, Mr. Suchinda led the 
peaceful coup against an elected govern- 
ment. On Sunday, people by the hundreds of 
thousands demonstrated in Bangkok, and 
late that night many marched on the Prime 
Minister's office. Soldiers opened fire. hun- 
dreds were wounded and at least eight were 
killed. Hundreds more were arrested Mon- 
day, including the leader of the democracy 
movement, former governor of Bangkok 
Chamlong Srimuang. Undeterred, dem- 
onstrators gathered again, and again re- 
ceived army fire. Late last night, vehicles 
were burning and scores of wounded were 
bleeding in the lobby of a hotel near Bang- 
kok's Democracy Monument. Early yester- 
day, Mr. Suchinda declared a state of emer- 
gency in Bangkok and its neighboring prov- 
inces, saying it was for the safety of the 
people“ and the security of the country.” 

The comparisons that come to mind this 
week are deeply unflattering to Mr. 
Suchinda and his partners. The scenes now 
coming from Bangkok evoke those of Burma, 
1988; Tiananmen Square, 1989. The tragedy 
here is that the actions of the Suchinda gov- 
ernment are likely to do tremendous damage 
to Thailand's development. It puts the Thais 
on the road to pariah status in the develop- 
ing world. 
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The original excuse for last year's coup 
was to clean up corruption. That, however, 
would require deregulating the Thai econ- 
omy, and especially it would require elimi- 
nating the military’s large role in business, 
such as teak trading. But Mr. Suchinda's ap- 
proach to government has shown little inter- 
est in civilian-led free-market practices. 

Nor do national security interests justify 
the military’s outsized role in Thailand's 
politics. There is no direct threat from 
abroad. The junta in neighboring Burma is 
preoccupied with the chore of continuing to 
repress the Burmese. The Thai people them- 
selves show no evidence of needing to be 
cared for by their military. It has been al- 
most two decades since major violence 
erupted in Bangkok. 

In considering what to do next, Thailand's 
civilian and military power brokers might 
want to review the fortunes of nations that 
have for better or worse lived through simi- 
lar crises these past few years. In the Phil- 
ippines and South Korea, dictators resigned 
and ushered in democratic rule. In Taiwan, 
President Chiang Ching-kuo, faced with an 
organizing opposition, threw out martial 
law. His successor, President Lee Teng-hui, 
continued to liberalize Taiwan’s political 
life. 

In opting for democratization, all these 
countries earned a new measure of world re- 
spect. There have also been the true begin- 
nings of a more mature political process, in 
which a democratic vote helps ensure a more 
stable process of political debate and succes- 
sion. Most recently, there was an election in 
which Filipinos got a chance to choose new 
leaders largely by going to the ballot-box in- 
stead of fighting soldiers in the streets. In 
the two countries where the leadership did 
not back down, Burma and China, the result 
has been world contempt and more domestic 
misery. 

Now, Thais are dying in Bangkok's streets. 
They are making this sacrifice for the cause 
of civilian rule and the chance to build a free 
and democratic nation. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, we 
witness once again the battle for de- 
mocracy. This time in Thailand. The 
people again confront a military that 
claims to be their protectors. Instead it 
kills them. 

The facade of growing democracy in 
Thailand cracked last February when 
the military ousted the elected Govern- 
ment. That didn’t shock us. It cer- 
tainly disheartened us. Military coups 
are the pattern in Thailand. And mili- 
tary domination of civilian authorities 
the history. But until last February, 
democracy was growing. A relatively 
free press, its safeguard. 

A military-controlled constitution 
and a military-dominated election in 
April first produced a prime minister 
candidate known as a narcotics traf- 
ficker. That fact, when publicized, 
seemed sufficiently embarrassing to 
the military junta in power that it de- 
cided to maintain control itself. The 
head of the junta, the leader of the 
coup, Gen. Suchinda, appointed himself 
Prime Minister. 

This was too much for the Thai peo- 
ple to tolerate. Hence the demonstra- 
tions for democracy. The violence. 
Hundreds murdered and injured by the 
military. 
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If we didn’t recognize it before, we 
ought to now. We have no alliance with 
a regime that would do this to its own 
people. Quite inexplicably, even while 
Thailand was under a military junta, 
the United States continued a joint 
military exercise with the Thai mili- 
tary. An exercise known as Cobra Gold. 
Finally, today, after the 3 days of 
death and injury, the administration 
suspended the exercise. I trust that 
means canceled the exercise. 

It is long since past the time that we 
dealt openly and accurately with the 
Thai military. Its corruption, drug 
trafficking, rapaciousness toward its 
neighbors in Cambodia and Burma, is 
more than incidental or isolated. It is 
endemic. It also threatens our inter- 
ests. And democracy. And that is now 
clear for all the world to see. 

As the Wall Street Journal wrote in 
its editorial today, instead of the path 
of democratizing neighbors such as 
South Korea, Taiwan, and the Phil- 
ippines, the Thai military has chosen 
the examples of unreconstructed op- 
pression in Burma and China. Gen. 
Suchinda now invites the same con- 
tempt from the world community. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution (S. Res. 
agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The resolution, with its preamble, is 
as follows: 
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S. RES. 299 

Whereas on February 23, 1991, a military 
coup overthrew the democratically elected 
government of the Kingdom of Thailand; 

Whereas on February 23, 1991, the United 
States suspended military and economic as- 
sistance to Thailand under Section 513 of the 
Foreign Operations, Export Financing, and 
Related Programs Appropriations Act of 
1991, which prohibits assistance to any coun- 
try whose elected head of government is de- 
posed by military coup or decree; 

Whereas on February 24, 1991, coup leaders 
announced that they would organize demo- 
cratic elections within six months and then 
step down; 

Whereas on December 7, 1991, Thailand’s 
council-appointed National Legislative As- 
sembly adopted a controversial constitution 
permitting the appointment of the Senate’s 
270 members and the election of 360 members 
of the National Assembly's lower house; 

Whereas on March 22, 1991, general elec- 
tions were held in Thailand reinstating an 
elected lower house of the National Assem- 
bly; 

Whereas on April 7, 1992, General Suchinda 
Kraprayoon was appointed Prime Minister 
following his nomination by five newly elect- 
ed pro-military parties; 

Whereas on May 4, 1992, peaceful dem- 
onstrations against General Suchinda’s ap- 
pointment as non-elected Prime Minister 
began in Bangkok, with as many as 100,000 
people participating; 

Whereas on May 9, 1992, the coalition gov- 
ernment's parties agreed to consider con- 
stitutional amendments on five issues, in- 
cluding the appointment of the Prime Min- 
ister from the elected parliament; 

Whereas on May 17, 1992, peaceful dem- 
onstrations resumed with more than 120,000 
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people protesting General Suchinda’s ap- 
pointment as non-elected Prime Minister; 

Whereas unarmed demonstrators were met 
with police force when they pushed passed a 
barricade, igniting violent unrest leading to 
the death of at least 10 protestors, the injury 
of hundreds; and the arrest and detention of 
at least 200 others; 

Whereas Prime Minister Suchinda has de- 
clared a state of emergency in Bangkok and 
surrounding provinces, banning public meet- 
ings of more than 10 people, imposing strict 
press censorship, and giving authorities the 
power to arrest any person deemed a threat 
to national security; Now, therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that— 

(1) The Government of Thailand should 
promptly restore respect for human rights 
and democratic rule by taking the following 
steps; 

(a) Cease immediately the use of excessive 
and lethal force against unarmed pro-democ- 
racy demonstrators; 

(b) Act promptly to lift the State of Emer- 
gency and other expanded military powers; 

(c) Release all those detained for the 
peaceful expression of their views, including 
students and opposition leaders such as Gov- 
ernor Chamlong Srimuang; 

(d) Allow all those detained since May 18, 
1992 immediate access to attorneys, medical 
personnel and international humanitarian 
organizations to ensure that no one is sub- 
jected to abuse or ill-treatment; 

(e) Declare an amnesty for all those facing 
criminal charges, since the February 1991 
military coup, for expressing peacefully 
their views; and 

(f) Fulfill its stated commitment to the 
people of Thailand to peaceful negotiations 
and elected rule; 

(2) the United States Government suspend 
joint military exercises with Thailand; and 

(3) the United States Secretary of State 
should convey these recommendations to the 
Thai authorities at the highest level and 
confirm that no United States economic or 
military assistance will be provided until a 
duly elected government is fully installed 
and human rights are respected. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the resolution and the preamble were 
agreed to. 

Mr. FORD. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


——̃ — 
ORDERS FOR TOMORROW 


Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business today, it 
stand in recess until 10:15 a. m., 
Wednesday, May 20; that following the 
prayer, the Journal of proceedings be 
deemed approved to date; that the time 
for the two leaders be reserved for their 
use later in the day; that there then be 
a period for morning business not to 
extend beyond the hour of 11 a.m., with 
Senators permitted to speak therein 
for up to 5 minutes each, with the fol- 
lowing Senators recognized for the 
time limits specified: Senator GORE for 
up to 20 minutes; Senators GRASSLEY 
and GORTON for up to 10 minutes each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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RECESS UNTIL 10:15 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate today, I now ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senate stand in 
recess, as previously ordered. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
at 7:56 p.m., recessed until Wednesday, 
May 20, 1992, at 10:15 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 
the Senate May 19, 1992: 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


GREGORY F. CHAPADOS, OF ALASKA, TO BE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF COMMERCE FOR COMMUNICATIONS AND 
INFORMATION, VICE JANICE OBUCHOWSKI, RESIGNED. 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY COMMISSION 


EVAN J. KEMP, JR., OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, TO 
BE A MEMBER OF THE EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPOR- 
TUNITY COMMISSION FOR A TERM EXPIRING JULY 1, 1997. 
(REAPPOINTMENT) 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


ROBERTO MARTINEZ, OF FLORIDA, TO BE U.S. ATTOR- 
NEY FOR THE SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF FLORIDA FOR THE 
TERM OF 4 YEARS, VICE LEON B. KELLNER, RESIGNED. 


DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 


JERRY JAY LANGDON, OF TEXAS, TO BE A MEMBER OF 
THE FEDERAL ENERGY REGULATORY COMMISSION FOR 
THE TERM EXPIRING JUNE 30, 1996. 

WILLIAM C. LIEDTKE, III, OF OKLAHOMA, TO BE A MEM- 
BER OF THE FEDERAL ENERGY REGULATORY COMMIS- 
SION FOR THE TERM EXPIRING JUNE 30, 1997, VICE 
CHARLES A. TRABANDT, TERM EXPIRING. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


WILLIAM ARTHUR RUGH, OF MARYLAND, A CAREER 
MEMBER OF THE SENIOR FOREIGN SERVICE, CLASS OF 
CAREER MINISTER, TO BE AMBASSADOR EXTRAOR- 
DINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA TO THE UNITED ARAB EMIRATE. 


IN THE ARMY 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER TO BE PLACED ON 
THE RETIRED LIST IN THE GRADE INDICATED UNDER 
THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTION 1370: 


To be general 
GEN CROSBIE E. SAINT, Abos. ARMY. 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICERS, ON THE ACTIVE 
DUTY LIST, FOR PROMOTION TO THE GRADE INDICATED 
IN THE U.S. ARMY IN ACCORDANCE WITH SECTIONS 624 
AND 628, TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE. THE OFFICERS 
IDENTIFIED WITH AN ASTERISK ARE ALSO BEING NOMI- 
NATED FOR APPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR ARMY IN 
ACCORDANCE WITH SECTION 531, TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE. 


ARMY NURSE CORPS 
To be colonel 
MARY T. DEARDORFF FRN 
MEDICAL CORPS 
To be major 


*LINDSEY G. PETERS 
*WILLIAM O. J. SMITH BWSSeO TA 
*WAYNE A. STOUTENGER, BRsSGeael 
MARK J. TEDESCO. ö 


MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 
To be major 
ROBERT W. PPR 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED ARMY NATIONAL GUARD OF 
THE U. N. OFFICERS FOR PROMOTION IN THE RESERVE OF 
THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES, UNDER THE PROVI- 
SIONS OF TITLE 10, U.S.C., SECTIONS 593(A); AND 3385: 


ARMY PROMOTION LIST 
To be colonel 


ROBERT C. HUGHES, IR. 
ROBERT B. JAMES, IR 
WESLEY L. JOHNSON, BSseeoae 
GARY C. JONES. EZETZ MA 

JOHN R. RUNNER, II. 
JERRY D. SANDERS PETET 
LARRY W. TRIPHAHN, ERSTE MA 


DENTAL CORPS 
To be colonel 
WILLIAM C. BOSWELL, JR. EZETZ 
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ARMY PROMOTION LIST 
To be lieutenant colonel 


LOUIS P. BALDRIDGE, R 
HAROLD W. BILLINGSLY, 
MITCHELL L. BROWN, PASTE MA 
JON A. CALVERT, ESTEM 

BILLIE M. COOPER, EULESS MA 
JAMES A. COZINE, ERSTE TA 
ROBERT L. DANMYER, ESTEM 
ALBERTO J JIMENEZ PRSTENA 
JOHN L LAW, JR. X 
RANDY E MANNER, EVSTS M 
BILLY N SAN Fp 
ADRIAN J SERAFINI, IRA 
PAUL W SKINNER, EVAT MA 
ALBIN A TIMM, JR. EZESTEA 
BERT WHITTINGTON, JR. PESTEN 


MEDICAL CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 


LARRY F. WILSON, L 
IN THE MARINE CORPS 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED U.S. NAVAL ACADEMY GRAD- 
UATES FOR PERMANENT APPOINTMENT TO THE GRADE 
OF SECOND LIEUTENANT IN THE U.S. MARINE CORPS, 
PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, U.S. CODE, SECTION 531: 


THOMAS P ADISSI, E 
CHRISTOPHER B ANDERSON, 
SHANNON D ANDERSON, 

JON J ANTONELLI, E 

MICHAEL D BACHMEIER, 
WILLIAM D BENSCH, 
GOERGE P BOTOULAS, 
ROBERT W BRUCE, 

MICHAEL C CHRISTIAN. 
WILLIAM P COFFIN, 
RICHARD COLLYER, 
MICHAEL A DAVIS, EM 
CURTIS D DIAZ 

PAUL DRAKE, 
FRANKLIN C DUNN. 
PAUL K EWING, 
VINCENT H FONTENOT, 
DANIEL L GARDNER, E 
MICHAEL W HANEY, 
SCOTT J KISH, E 
DANIEL J LADRECH, N 
DEMETRIUS F MAXEY, 
MATTHEW J MCDIVITT, 
JASON L MORRIS, 
ERIC G OLSON, 
ANTHONY R OREFICE, 
ROBERT L OSVOLD, 
SCOTT B PEARSON, B 
DANIEL W PRATHER, 
JEFF P ROTENBERGER, 
ANDREW T SALUNGA, E 
JENNIFER E SHAAR, 
GLEN F SHARLUN, E 


JOSEPH D VINSO, 
SAMUEL E WALKER, 
JOSEPH K WHITE, Dl 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED U.S. MILITARY ACADEMY 
GRADUATES FOR PERMANENT APPOINTMENT TO THE 
GRADE OF SECOND LIEUTENANT IN THE U.S. MARINE 
CORPS, PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, U.S. CODE, SECTION 541 
AND 5585: 


DAVID A ABKE, 
GIORGIO F CALDARONE, 
RHETT B GRINER, 
THOMAS G MCCANN, N 
MATTHEW P PASULKA, 
JOHN S PAYNE, II, aa 


IN THE AIR FORCE 


THE FOLLOWING OFFICERS FOR PROMOTION AS RE- 
SERVES OF THE AIR FORCE, UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF 
SECTIONS 593, 8366, AND 8372, OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES 
CODE. PROMOTIONS MADE UNDER SECTION 8372 AND CON- 
FIRMED BY THE SENATE UNDER SECTION 593 SHALL 
BEAR AN EFFECTIVE DATE OF 5 MARCH 1992 AND PRO- 
MOTIONS MADE UNDER SECTION 8366 SHALL BE EFFEC- 
TIVE UPON COMPLETION OF 7 YEARS OF PROMOTION 
SERVICE AND 21 YEARS OF TOTAL SERVICE, UNLESS A 
LATER PROMOTION EFFECTIVE DATE IS REQUIRED BY 
SECTION 8372(C), OR THE PROMOTION EFFECTIVE DATE IS 
DELAYED IN ACCORDANCE WITH SECTION 8380(B) OF 
TITLE 10. 


CHAPLAIN CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 


ABRAHAM A ENGELBERG EMSTÆM 
LOWELL M JACKSON PRSTOM 
ROBERT LEE JARRETTENSTAM 
CARL L KAMMERAAD ESTAM 
RAYMOND P MATHIS, F 
WILLIAM C MOORE.ERSTM 
DONALD W MUSSER PRSTOM 
PATRICK L NICHOLSON PASTAM 
SAMUEL S SACUS ESTIMA 
DAVID J SPARK 

MARK J SPENCE PRET IM 
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JOHN M TINCHER, PASTAM 
EDWIN J VOSS, 1E 
DENNIS A WALKER, RASTOM 


JUDGE ADVOCATE CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 


BARRY P ALL 
ARMAND R R RRE EE 
GAIL E BOLIVER RN 

RAY M BOURGEOIS, NX 
BENJAMIN R CHAP PELLE 
ANTHONY A COCHET, PASTAM 
STEPHEN M COLLINS PASTI 
PAUL W. CREASY PRSTOM 
MILTON C DAVIS, EZAT 

JAMES H DEATLEY PASTMI 
RUSSELL G EDGAR, IHN 
WILLIAM H ELLIS, IR 
DOUGLAS R EVERLEY PASTAM 
JOHN E FITZGIBBONS ESTAM 
DAVID K FRANK. EUSTA 

ALFRED H HALL 

JOHN H HARTE, UL PRSTA 
THOMAS F HENNESSY, II 
JOHN C HINE, 
CHARLES P HOLLIFIELD ERSTA 
DENNIS L HUFSTADER.EMSTAM 
THOMAS L JACOBS, ZSTM 
ROBERT S JAEGERS §% 
RUSSELL T KING, JR ESTE 
JOSEPH F LARSON, I 
ALAN F LEHMAN. 
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EDWARD M LIVINGS Oo 
ROCCO J MAFFEI, JR. 

LINDA J MEA D 
WALTER S MICHAEL, IBE 
GARY D MILLER, D 
THOMAS MIRCZAK, 
JAMES N MULLOY, ND 
JOSEPH S NORTHROP, BOsecau 
GRAYDON V OLIVE, HH 
EDWARD J QUINN, IR 
DONALD G REHKOPF, IHN 
DAVID C RIDER, CSc 

PHILIP M SCHNEIDER, PASTAM 
STEPHEN D SMITH, ERSZ 
CHARLES M STINGER, PASTAM 
TERESA J STREM EL 
WILLIAM D TALBERT EMSTM 
ROBERT T TAYLOR 
JOHNNY S UNPINGCO, RESTAM 
ROBERT H WIL DRB 
WILLIAM A WOODFORD, 
ROGER L YOUNG, 


THE FOLLOWING OFFICERS FOR RESERVE OF THE AIR 
FORCE APPOINTMENT, IN THE GRADE INDICATED, UNDER 
THE PROVISIONS OF SECTION 593, TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE: 


RETIRED RESERVE—LINE OF THE AIR FORCE 
To be lieutenant colonel 


THOMAS H. STO] WDR 
DAVID P. WITMER, IN 


May 19, 1992 


THE FOLLOWING OFFICER FOR RESERVE OF THE AIR 
FORCE APPOINTMENT, IN THE GRADE INDICATED, UNDER 
THE PROVISIONS OF SECTION 593, TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE, WITH A VIEW TO DESIGNATION UNDER 
THE PROVISIONS OF SECTION 8067, TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE, TO PERFORM THE DUTIES INDICATED. 


READY RESERVE—MEDICAL CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 
KEITH R. GABRIEL EZETA MA 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive Nominations Confirmed by 
the Senate May 19, 1992: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 


JEROME H. POWELL, OF NEW YORK, TO BE AN UNDER 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 

JOHN CUNNINGHAM DUGAN, OF THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA, TO BE AN ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE 
TREASURY. 

THE ABOVE NOMINATIONS WERE APPROVED SUBJECT 
TO THE NOMINEES’ COMMITMENT TO RESPOND TO RE- 
QUESTS TO APPEAR AND TESTIFY BEFORE ANY DULY 
CONSTITUTED COMMITTEE OF THE SENATE. 


May 19, 1992 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Tuesday, May 19, 1992 


The House met at 12 noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James David 
Ford, D.D., offered the following pray- 
er: 
As the psalmist has prayed, “Lord, 
Thou has been our dwelling place in all 
generations. Before the mountains 
were brought forth, or even Thou hadst 
formed the Earth and the world, from 
everlasting to everlasting, Thou art 
God.“ 

At the dawn of every morning until 
the last light of day, we are grateful, O 
God, that Your grace is ever with us. 
Though the world may tremble with di- 
visions and pain, we know too that 
Your power was present at the begin- 
ning of all time and Your Spirit nour- 
ishes us on the daily path of life. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has exam- 
ined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House 
his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the Jour- 
nal stands approved. 


PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 


The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman 
from California [Mr. DOOLITTLE] come 
forward and lead the House in the 
Pledge of Allegiance. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE led the Pledge of 
Allegiance as follows: 

I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the 
United States of America, and to the Repub- 
lic for which it stands, one nation under God, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Hallen, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill of the 
following title, in which the concur- 
rence of the House is requested: 

S. 2342. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the disposition of 
funds appropriated to pay judgment in favor 
of the Mississippi Sioux Indians in Indian 
Claims Commission dockets numbered 142, 
359, 360, 361, 362, and 363, and for other pur- 
poses“, approved October 25, 1972 (86 Stat. 
1168 et seq.). 

The message also announced that 
pursuant to sections 1928a-1928d, of 
title 22, United States Code, as amend- 
ed, the Chair, on behalf of the Vice 
President, appoints Mr. HEFLIN, and 
Mr. AKAKA, as members of the Senate 
delegation to the North Atlantic As- 
sembly Spring Meeting during the 2d 
session of the 102d Congress, to be held 
in Banff, AB, Canada, May 14-18, 1992. 


CLEAN AIR ACT PERMITS 


(Mr. WAXMAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
President has apparently decided to re- 
write the Clean Air Act to include a 
massive new loophole that Congress ex- 
plicitly rejected. That loophole would 
allow polluters to increase emissions 
without notifying the public, as the 
law expressly now requires. 

Leading experts from the lead coun- 
sel at the Environmental Protection 
Agency, the Comptroller General, and 
the Department of Justice have con- 
cluded that this loophole is not lawful. 
The President of the United States 
took an oath of office to faithfully en- 
force the laws. This law was passed by 
the Congress and signed by this Presi- 
dent. For him to now create loopholes 
that were expressly rejected by the 
Congress not only does an enormous 
amount of harm to the environmental 
objectives of protecting public health 
and the environment, but it does an 
enormous amount of harm to the idea 
that this is a nation of laws and not 
men. 

The decision will now come from Bill 
Reilly, the Environmental Protection 
Agency Administrator. That is where 
the lawful decision must be made. We 
urge Mr. Reilly to reject this rec- 
ommendation by the President and 
those who would advise him to increase 
loopholes to increase pollution. 


CALLING FOR A PERFORMANCE 
AUDIT OF HOUSE OF REP- 
RESENTATIVES 


(Mr. DOOLITTLE asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Speaker, we 
need more accountability in the way 
we spend money, the way, that is, that 
the House spends money from its legis- 
lative appropriation accounts. 

In the February 5, 1992, CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, there is a record of a 
transfer of $314,000 to renovate so- 
called vacated space in the Capitol 
Building. Looking into this transfer, I 
have come to find out that this money 
was supposed to be used to repair sag- 
ging steps on the east side of the Cap- 
itol, which are still sagging. Members 
may have seen them as they came in to 
the Chamber this morning. 

Instead, this money is being used to 
renovate vacated space in the Capitol. 


The vacated space referred to in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is actually the 
offices of the Democratic Steering and 
Policy Committee. Apparently the 
steps will continue to sag. 

Mr. Speaker, as one Member of Con- 
gress I would like to know how our 
money, that is the money of the people 
that I represent, is being spent. I urge 
full disclosure of the legislative appro- 
priations accounts and a performance 
audit of the House of Representatives. 


CLEAN AIR ACT IMPLEMENTATION 


(Mr. SIKORSKI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. SIKORSKI. Mr. Speaker, 1% 
years ago, George Bush stood in the 
Rose Garden of the White House and 
signed into law sweeping changes in 
America’s Clean Air Act. We were all 
happy for the fanfare. Many in this 
body worked long and hard for a decade 
for those amendments. For a decade we 
had to fight special interests that 
sought to slash, and dash, and dice, and 
stall and kill clean air proposals aimed 
at healing the worst threats to the 
health and safety of over 100 million 
Americans. For a decade, the American 
public had a role in the process, an op- 
portunity to hear and be heard on a law 
that will greatly affect their kids’ 
lives. 

But George Bush and his faithful 
sidekick, DAN QUAYLE, have now re- 
written the 1990 Clean Air Act without 
bothering to do it legally, without 
bothering with the concerns of the 
American people, without bothering 
with the legal and scientific opinion of 
the Environmental Protection Agency. 
Every Member, Republican and Demo- 
crat, should be troubled by this action. 

The administration is willfully ignor- 
ing statutory language and delivering a 
huge election year payoff to America’s 
biggest polluters and campaign con- 
tributors and turning our constitu- 
tional process on its head. 

Mr. President, the American people 
want clean air, not fanfare, not photo 
ops, and not payoffs to polluters, clean 
air. 


THE MADISON AMENDMENT 


(Mr. SMITH of Texas asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. SMITH of Texas. Mr. Speaker, al- 
most 203 years ago, James Madison, 


This symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e.g., O 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 
Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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proposed a constitutional amendment 
prohibiting Congress from giving itself 
a midterm pay raise. 

The required 38 States now have rati- 
fied this provision and yesterday the 
national Archivist ruled that it has be- 
come our 27th amendment. 

I strongly support the enactment of 
this amendment. 

Three years ago, I joined together 
with a number of other Members to 
sponsor a bill to require Congress to 
take this action. 

The amendment will require a delay 
of any approved congressional pay 
raise until after the next election. 

This will give citizens an opportunity 
to express their views at the polls be- 
fore a pay raise goes into effect. 

I look forward to casting my vote in 
favor of the resolution endorsing our 
27th amendment. 


GEORGE BUSH—THE ENVIRON- 
MENTAL DISASTER PRESIDENT 


(Mr. SMITH of Florida asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks). 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
we all remember when George Bush 
promised to be the environmental 
President. 

But it’s clear now that President 
Bush has compiled one of the worst en- 
vironmental records of any 20th cen- 
tury President. 

Two years ago, President Bush at- 
tempted to fulfill a campaign promise 
by signing a clean air bill. The ink was 
not even dry before he started to gut 
it. 

While campaigning in Texas, he an- 
nounced he would relax controls on 
emissions from powerplants. 

While campaigning in Michigan, he 
said he would permit higher benzene 
emissions. 

And just last week the President re- 
wrote the reporting requirements 
under the Clean Air Act, despite pro- 
tests from his own Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency that his action was ille- 
gal. 
Unfortunately, the President's fail- 
ure to enforce the Clean Air Act is just 
the tip of the globally heated and melt- 
ing iceberg. 

Four years ago, President Bush 
promised no net loss of wetlands: Then 
he changed the official definition, ef- 
fectively removing half of America’s 
wetlands from Federal Government 
protection. 

At the direction of President Bush, 
the United States weakened the inter- 
national treaty to control CFC’s and 
the depletion of the ozone layer. Prior 
to the Rio conference. 

Last week, administration officials 
decided to override the Endangered 
Species Act and permit logging on 
about 1,700 acres of Federal land in Or- 
egon, endangering the spotted owl and 
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failing to provide any long-term solu- 
tion to America’s need for jobs. 

Mr. Speaker, George Bush is not the 
environmental President. George Bush 
is the environmental disaster Presi- 
dent. 


LAWRENCE WELK: WUNNERFUL, 
WUNNERFUL 


(Mr. ROTH asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. Speaker, Lawrence 
Welk was America’s No. 1 musicmaker 
in an era when America was No. 1 in all 
areas of human endeavor. His name 
will always remind us of a time when 
wholesome entertainment was cher- 
ished by all Americans. 

From his humble beginnings in 
Strasburg, ND, he took his champagne 
music into over 30 million American 
homes each Saturday night for 26 
years. It was an incredible achieve- 
ment. 

Lawrence Welk started his career 
with few advantages other than natu- 
ral ability, and a strong moral code. 
His success again demonstrates what a 
person in America can achieve with 
self-confidence and courage, persist- 
ence, and initiative. 

Lawrence Welk once said, There's 
no greater joy than standing in front of 
a band and having it play to perfec- 
tion.’’ That says a lot about the man 
and his music. 

Lawrence Welk’s life exemplifies the 
American dream. Thanks to hard work 
and perseverance, America rewarded 
him with 26 years of television success. 
And we all enjoyed the bubbles while 
we tapped, clapped, and danced along 
the way. 


CONGRESS SHOULD LEAD THE 
WAY BY PASSING FEDERAL 
WORK FORCE FAMILY LEAVE 
ACT 


(Mr. DARDEN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. DARDEN. Mr. Speaker, as the 
administration and Congress remain 
deadlocked on whether to grant family 
and medical leave to all American 
workers, Congress needs to take action 
right here on the home front. We need 
to mandate family and medical leave 
to all 3 million Federal employees of 
the executive branch and our own em- 
ployees in the legislative branch as 
well. 
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One of the biggest criticisms the 
American people have about Congress 
is that we pass laws they must adhere 
to but Congress often exempts itself. I 
believe that before we attempt to man- 
date leave policies for private Amer- 
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ican businesses we must make our- 
selves and the Federal Government 
adopt these policies first. 

That is why today I am introducing 
the Federal Work Force Family Leave 
Act. 

Mr. Speaker, recent studies con- 
firmed that the Federal Government 
has fallen behind many private em- 
ployers who already grant leave for 
workers to care for sick family mem- 
bers and for early child care. Unlike 
previous legislation which would dic- 
tate the leave policies for many private 
American businesses, my bill, the Fed- 
eral Work Force Family Medical Leave 
Act, applies only to our own employees 
and Federal workers. 

Mr. Speaker, let us show private en- 
terprise the way by setting the exam- 
ple. 


LET US START REPRESENTING 
AGAIN 


(Mr. HEFLEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. HEFLEY. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
have to tell you or anybody in this 
Chamber that the people across Amer- 
ica are mad, and they are mad at us. 

Yes, it has crystallized in the anger 
over the bank and the restaurant and 
things like that, but even more so, I 
think they are mad at us because we 
are not taking the title of Represent- 
ative“ seriously. They do not feel that 
we are representing their interests here 
in these Chambers. 

We are not getting anything done 
that they would like to see us get done. 
For instance, as I go to town meetings 
all over the country and as the polls 
are run, we know that 80 percent of 
American people want a balanced- 
budget amendment and have for some 
time. We know that 70 percent of the 
American public say they want a line- 
item veto. It comes up at every town 
meeting that any of us hold. And, yet, 
we are not producing that. 

These are things we could do, and we 
could do it right now. We could do it 
now. There is no problem, there is no 
hindrance to it. Let us start represent- 
ing again, taking our title seriously. 


NO INTELLIGENT LIFE LEFT IN 
CONGRESS 


(Mr. TRAFICANT asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Bush said the economy is getting 
better, and to in fact stabilize it, he is 
embarking on a new significant eco- 
nomic endeavor. President Bush wants 
a free-trade agreement with Chile. 

That is right, Mexico is not enough. 
The President is absolutely convinced 
that we will strengthen our economy 
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by having free-trade agreements with 
countries that hire workers at 30 cents 
an hour. 

Now, when you look at that, the 
President’s plan will do two things. 
The good news is American companies 
will begin to invest hundreds of billions 
of dollars back into manufacturing. 
The bad news is the American compa- 
nies will invest hundreds of billions of 
dollars in Chile and in Mexico. 

Meanwhile, the Land of the Rising 
Sun says, Do not take away our free 
ride for trade or we will retaliate.” 

Members of Congress, take a look at 
our balance of payments, and I think it 
would be wise for the American people 
to say, Beam me up, Scotty, there is 
no intelligent life left in the Con- 
gress.” 


SUGGESTED ELIMINATION OF 
LSO’S SPECIAL INTEREST CAU- 
CUSES 


(Mr. WALSH asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to address the issue of LSO’s or 
legislative service organizations. Con- 
gress, as you know, is divided into 
committees with legislative jurisdic- 
tion. Everyone agrees we have too 
many committees and subcommittees. 
Further, we have select committees 
with no legislative responsibility. They 
have nice sounding names that impress 
our constituents, but really do nothing 
but give us a platform to talk. 

Beneath these layers of our mam- 
moth bureaucracy we have LSO's. 
These, for the uninitiated, are our spe- 
cial interest caucuses. Organizations 
like the Sunbelt Caucus, Populist Cau- 
cus, Border Caucus, Arts Caucus, are 
supported with taxpayer funds. Do we 
really need these? Can we afford them? 
What do they do? They tend to mix 
public funds with private donations. 
Staffing is comingled and this creates 
turf battles with committees of juris- 
diction. 

I do not think we can afford them, 
other than for State delegations which 
have a need to coordinate activities. 
Let us eliminate all LSO’s on the way 
toward streamlining our operations 
here. Let us get back to basics, to the 
committee structure that has served 
our Nation well for 200 years. 


AN ENVIRONMENTAL DISASTER 


(Mr. ECKART asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 


marks.) 

Mr. ECKART. Mr. Speaker, President 
George Bush claims to be the President 
of change, and we are delighted to hear 
that. We know that he has changed his 
position on abortion; he has changed 
his position on taxes; and now he has 
changed his mind about clean air. 
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Yes, this same environmental Presi- 
dent who trumpeted the accomplish- 
ments of the previous Congress in en- 
suring cleaner and better air for our- 
selves and our children now, with his 
willing accomplice sneaking around in 
the dark of night, caters to the people 
with the real power in America, the 
corporate moneyed interests, and has 
undone what this Congress did and 
which he trumpeted with such great 
fanfare of protecting the Nation’s envi- 
ronment. 

His clean air bill now becomes his 
clean air folly, and the failure of this 
administration to fulfill the fundamen- 
tal promise of ensuring a brighter fu- 
ture and a better tomorrow for our- 
selves and our children has been sullied 
by the tawdry accomplices, the Vice 
President’s Competitiveness Council, 
in the back rooms of the White House. 

This environmental President is 
truly an environmental disaster, and 
the mitigation he owes the American 
people will come due on election day. 


OPPOSING CONFERENCE REPORT 
ON ALCOHOL, DRUG ABUSE, AND 
MENTAL HEALTH REORGANIZA- 
TION ACT 


(Mr. JAMES asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to urge my colleagues to oppose 
the conference report on the Alcohol, 
Drug Abuse, and Mental Health Reor- 
ganization Act. 

Mr. Speaker, Florida has the fourth 
largest population of any State in the 
Union. Yet with all the problems that 
come with a population of more than 13 
million, this conference report cuts 
Florida out of an estimated $16.5 mil- 
lion, retroactively. 

This bill will require Florida to give 
up funds it was previously told it could 
spend. We want to pass a good bill, Mr. 
Speaker. This one is simply unfair. 

And the impact on Florida, Mr. 
Speaker, will be devastating. More 
than 1,300 inpatient rehab clients will 
be put out on the street; 2,400 people 
will no longer receive outpatient treat- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, we cannot simply turn 
these people away and expect them to 
become productive members of society. 
This conference report is unfair to the 
State of Florida. I urge my colleagues 
to oppose it. 


x A SAD DAY FOR AMERICA 


(Mr. KENNEDY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, last 
evening after I had finished dinner with 
my two young sons, we turned on the 
television to watch the national news, 
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and in that program, once again, came 
the assassination of my uncle. 

But this was a different one. In this 
program not only did my children and 
I have to bear witness to my uncle’s 
killing once again, as we have had to 
do hundreds of times, as I have had to 
do, watch my father killed hundreds of 
times, but this time the national news 
of this country chose to publish the au- 
topsy photographs of my uncle. 

I want the people of this Chamber to 
know how outrageous an act I feel that 
was, how harmful to my family I feel 
that was, how harmful I hope that the 
American people feel that was. 

This does nothing to further the 
cause of the investigation of President 
Kennedy’s murder. Our family has spo- 
ken loud and clear and said that we 
want whatever records that this Cham- 
ber and that the Senate feel are nec- 
essary to conduct an investigation to 
be made available to the public. 

We asked for one thing, which was 
that the autopsy photographs remain 
private as a part of our family. It is the 
most private request, and last night 
the national news chose to break that 
request. 

It is a sad day for America. 


o 1220 


URGING OPPOSITION TO CON- 
FERENCE REPORT ON S. 1306, AL- 
COHOL, DRUG ABUSE AND MEN- 
TAL HEALTH ADMINISTRATIVE 
REORGANIZATION ACT 


(Mr. GOSS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Speaker, the Alcohol, 
Drug Abuse and Mental Health Admin- 
istrative Reorganization Act, sched- 
uled for consideration under suspension 
of the rules today, would reorganize 
Florida’s allocation, cutting our share 
by $16.5 million. 

Mr. Speaker, there are only 4 more 
months left in fiscal year 1992, and 
changes of this magnitude would be 
devastating to people in our State. 
Florida is the ultimate provider State. 
We rank dead last—No. 56 of 56 States 
and territories in Federal return on our 
tax dollars. Florida is the fastest grow- 
ing, large State. 

Florida is under enormous pressure 
to care for a burgeoning immigrant 
population. These individuals have 
needs for drug, alcohol, and mental 
health services, too. We are not talking 
about discretionary spending, either. 
These changes would mean we are 
going to have problems meeting feder- 
ally mandated, State requirements. 
What should we tell these people who 
come to treatment centers desperate 
for help? That our funds have dried up? 
Sorry, try another State? 

Mr. Speaker, enough is enough. 

I urge all who care about fairness and 
effective service delivery to oppose the 
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conference report on S. 1306, the Alco- 
hol, Drug Abuse and Mental Health Ad- 
ministration. 


— 


PROGRESS AFTER 200 YEARS 


(Mr. DEFAZIO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. DEFAZIO. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
months this institution has been shak- 
en by public criticism. The American 
public has tilted the Capitol dome back 
like a big rock and taken a critical 
look at what lies underneath. Let us 
show the American people that not all 
that lies underneath this dome burrows 
in the ground when shown the light of 
day 


This Congress is an honorable body 
with many hard working Members. We 
can eradicate the aura of privilege that 
has hung over this Chamber for 200 
years. Two hundred years ago James 
Madison started something which we 
have the honor of carrying to comple- 
tion today, if we so vote. James Madi- 
son saw something wrong with Mem- 
bers of Congress increasing their own 
salaries, unchecked by their constitu- 
encies. 

Adoption of this much delayed 
amendment to the Constitution will 
prevent a future Congress from raising 
its own pay until a recorded vote has 
been held and an election has inter- 
vened. 

This is progress, after 200 years of 
delay. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
join with me in voting to approve this 
amendment. Let us show that the Con- 
stitution is truly a living document 
that represents the will of the people of 
this country. 


A SALUTE TO THE GORDON-PIATT 
ENERGY GROUP OF WINFIELD, KS 


(Mr. NICHOLS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 


marks.) 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, today I 
rise to salute a company in my dis- 
trict, the Gordon-Piatt Energy Group 
located in Winfield, KS. 

I am saluting the Gordon-Piatt En- 
ergy Group because they have been 
named the recipient of the national 
Subcontractor of the Year Award from 
the Small Business Administration. 

Since their founding in 1949, the Gor- 
don-Piatt Energy Group has earned 
worldwide recognition for the excel- 
lence of their work ethic and the supe- 
rior quality, delivery and competitive 
pricing of their products. 

The Gordon-Piatt Energy Group was 
nominated for the award by the Beech 
Aircraft Corp. of Wichita who wanted 
the 202 skilled employees of this com- 
pany to receive the recognition they 
deserve. 
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Again, congratulations to the em- 
ployees of this outstanding Kansas 
company for their dedication and com- 
mitment to being the best. 


WHAT IS AN ANCIENT FOREST? 


(Mr. RAVENEL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. RAVENEL. Mr. Speaker, do you 
know what an ancient forest is? It is a 
place never before defiled by man, 
where trees of great age and girth 
reach hundreds of feet toward the heav- 
ens and are nourished by their fallen 
brothers, a home for diverse creatures 
great and small and a comfort for the 
human soul. Only a remnant of these 
cathedral woodlands yet remain, most- 
ly in the public domain. But now an- 
other portion of these precious places 
has been condemned to death by chain 
saw, fire, bulldozer, and erosion, never 
to exist again as now. To save a thou- 
sand jobs is the excuse but won’t the 
jobs be gone after the butchery? Of 
course they will. Shame on the death 
squad and those who convened it. Re- 
verse with an executive order this out- 
rage against nature, Mr. President, lest 
you be held personally responsible at 
the polls. 


TIME TO GET RID OF POLITICAL 
ACTION COMMITTEES 


(Mr. MAZZOLI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. MAZZOLI, Mr. Speaker, it may 
be a little strong for some tastes to 
compare special interest political con- 
tributions, political action committee 
contributions, to fungus, particularly 
to the giant fungi we now find are un- 
derlying the forest floors. 

But, just as these giant fungi, which 
stretch over hundreds of acres, under- 
mine the forest floor and weaken the 
healthy vegetation in the forests, spe- 
cial interest political action contribu- 
tions have undermined citizen con- 
fidence in the government and they 
have weakened the political process. 

Mr. Speaker, political action com- 
mittees were invented in order to level 
the playing field and to make political 
races more competitive. But, a Federal 
Election Commission study of the first 
quarter of 1992 contributions found 
that of the $44 million political action 
committees gave in the first quarter of 
this year, $43 million went to incum- 
bents, only $1 million to challengers. 

Before it is too late, Mr. Speaker, in 
order to save the political process, we 
have to get rid of political action com- 
mittees. 
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WRONGFUL U.S. POLICY ENCOUR- 
AGES BLOODLETTING IN THE 
BALKANS 


(Mr. ROHRABACHER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. ROHRABACHER. Mr. Speaker. 
the Serbian army has killed 1,300 peo- 
ple in the last 45 days in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina. First it was Slovenians, 
then it was thousands of Croatians, 
now, it is the Muslims’, in Bosnia, turn 
to die. Next in line, no doubt, will be 
ethnic Albanians in Kosova. 

Mr. Speaker, 15,000 to 20,000 people 
have been killed so far in the former 
Yugoslavia. Most of them civilians in- 
cluding many women and children. 

Serbia’s strongman, Slobo Milosevic, 
and his henchmen are responsible for 
this killing spree. When the fighting 
ends, and it will end, Milosevic and his 
Communist conspirators should be 
tried as war criminals. They are guilty 
of crimes against humanity. 

Milosevic’s psychopathic frenzy is 
communism's last bloody bout with 
Western civilization in Europe. Just as 
the Nazis were held responsible, we 
should hold these Serbian gangsters re- 
sponsible. They are proving again that 
there is no difference between nazism 
and communism except the shape of 
the lapel pin. 

Unfortunately, our own Government 
has acquiesced to the bloodletting in 
the Balkans. That acquiesence, too, is 
a disgrace. Those in our Government 
who have shaped this policy of total in- 
action if not neutrality, in the face of 
murderous aggression are wrong and 
will be held accountable. 


O 1230 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON S. 1306 
UNFAIR TO FLORIDA 


(Mr. BENNETT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
great thing to live in a growing State 
but sometimes hurtful, as far as being 
assisted by the Federal Government is 
concerned. As to the alcohol, drug 
abuse, and mental health bill which 
will be before us this afternoon, I hope 
you will not vote for the conference re- 
port, because it is very unfair to the 
State of Florida. Actually it cuts deep- 
ly in these particular fields where we 
have a need for greater funds. 

Due to the way in which the formula 
is arranged, growing States like Flor- 
ida, California, Texas are hurt by this 
matter, and I sincerely hope you will 
vote against the conference report this 
afternoon so that we can correct this. 
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CATHOLIC SCHOOLS OF LIMA, OH, 
COMMENDED FOR STRONG FIGHT 
AGAINST DRUGS, ALCOHOL 


(Mr. OXLEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. OXLEY. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to recognize the positive addic- 
tion antidrug abuse program of the 
Catholic schools of Lima, OH, follow- 
ing the occasion of their 10th Annual 
Positive Addiction Week. 

Positive addiction is a vibrant pro- 
gram that helps keep young people 
from becoming involved with alcohol 
and illegal drugs by stressing the bene- 
fits of remaining drug free, in addition 
to spelling out the very real dangers of 
drug abuse. By emphasizing the good 
things in students’ lives, such as ath- 
letics, academic achievement, and 
community values, positive addiction 
reaffirms the knowledge that drugs 
have no place in the lives of the phys- 
ically and intellectually vigorous. 

Mr. Speaker, last week the Select 
Committee on Narcotics Abuse and 
Control, on which I serve, held a hear- 
ing on community-based antidrug ini- 
tiatives. Community-based efforts are 
not a substitute for Federal action, but 
neither can Federal dollars substitute 
for community and school-based activ- 
ism. 

I want to commend the students and 
faculty of the Lima Catholic schools 
for their commitment to the fight 
against drugs and underage drinking. 


——— 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 
PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MFUME). The Chair would advise per- 
sons seated in the gallery that they are 
here as guests of the House, and that 
any act of approval or disapproval of 
the proceedings is not allowed. 


— — 


PLEASE VOTE AGAINST THE 
CONFERENCE REPORT ON S. 1306 


(Mr. SHAW asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. SHAW. Mr. Speaker, the first 
thing after the one minutes today, we 
are going to be discussing a bill which 
is, I think, perhaps misnamed. It will 
be the conference report on S. 1306, the 
Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental 
Health Reorganization Act, which is 
the first suspension vote that we will 
have. 

Mr. Speaker, I would ask all of our 
colleagues to take not only a close 
look at this bill but after you do so, for 
God’s sake please vote against it. This 
is one of the worst pieces of legislation 
that I have ever seen. 

I cannot believe that we are bringing 
it up under suspension. What this does, 
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this is a needle exchange program. We 
are going to the taxpayers across this 
country and say for the first time the 
Federal Government is not only opting 
out of the drug abuse business but we 
are going to go over to parks and give 
needles, we are going to go across 
America and give needles to those who 
abuse drugs. 

Now needless to say, Mr. Speaker, 
AIDS is a problem, the spread of dis- 
ease is a problem. We know that. But it 
would be a bigger problem for us in the 
Federal Government, for the Congress 
of the United States to condone the use 
of drugs by financing the use of the 
needles and actually taking them out 
and making them available to those 
who abuse the laws of this country and 
those who abuse drugs. 

Vote against the first suspension. 


THE CANCER WEAPON AMERICA 
NEEDS MOST 


(Mr. SANDERS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Times today ran a full-page ad 
entitled, The Cancer Weapon America 
Needs Most.“ And what the ad does is 
describe an article which will soon be 
appearing in Reader’s Digest in support 
of H.R. 4206, the Cancer Registry 
Amendment Act of 1992 which I intro- 
duced in the House and Senator PAT- 
RICK LEAHY of Vermont introduced in 
the Senate. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 4206 will give our 
country vitally needed information 
upon the scourge of cancer which now 
impacts one of three Americans, and it 
will give us information about the epi- 
demic of breast cancer which is sweep- 
ing this Nation, especially New Eng- 
land. 

Mr. Speaker, the good news is, the 
Senate has already passed this legisla- 
tion; the conference committee be- 
tween the House and the Senate has 
passed the legislation. 

It will come before the floor of the 
House next week. Let us all work to- 
gether, pass this legislation and strike 
a real blow against this killer disease. 


SPACE SHUTTLE “ENDEAVOUR”: 
MAIDEN VOYAGE MADE IN STYLE 


(Mr. LEWIS of Florida asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. LEWIS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
this past week has been a triumphant 
one for the American space program. 

The space shuttle Endeavour made its 
maiden voyage—and made it in style. 

The heroic retrieval of the satellite 
was a source of pride for millions of 
Americans and taught our astronauts 
valuable lessons for the future. 

Personally, however, I was most 
moved by the reaction of the students 
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from Mississippi and Georgia who 
shared in naming the orbiter the 
Endeavour. 

Six years ago when my amendment 
passed the House to create the nation- 
wide name the orbiter contest I never 
dreamed over 70,000 students would 
participate and submit over 6,000 pro- 
posals. 

It was worth the wait. As I saw the 
tears of those young people I said a si- 
lent thank you. 

Thank you for caring about the fu- 
ture of our country and making the ef- 
fort to be a part of it. 

We are all proud of you. 


UNITED STATES SPECIAL FORCES 
COMMENDED FOR BRAVERY IN 
SIERRA LEONE OPERATION 


(Mr. SISISKY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. SISISKY. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to pay tribute to the profes- 
sionalism and bravery of the United 
States Special Forces who recently 
evacuated 359 American citizens from 
the West African country of Sierra 
Leone. I want to personally commend 
Col. Bill Tamgney and Lt. Col. Stan 
Florer, who were responsible for plan- 
ning and executing this top-flight oper- 
ation. 

John Crowley, a constituent from 
Chesapeake, VA, was one of the Ameri- 
cans rescued from Sierra Leone after a 
military rebellion erupted on April 29. 
Mr. Crowley, who is vice president of 
Earl Industries in Portsmouth, VA, 
kept a diary of his harrowing experi- 
ence. As published in the Virginian 
Pilot and Ledger-Star, the final entry 
in Mr. Crowley's remarkable account 
reads: Sunday. May 3—We are in the 
air! * * * This whole operation was ex- 
tremely professional! The Army and 
Air Force personnel were first class.“ 
Afterward, he said, “I was pretty proud 
to be an American.“ 

Our first class military operations in 
Sierra Leone and elsewhere should 
make us all proud to be Americans. We 
can all take inspiration from the skill 
and courage that the men and women 
of our armed services exhibit day in 
and day out. We must never take for 
granted the freedoms we enjoy as 
Americans, nor forget the vital role of 
our armed services in protecting those 
freedoms for all of us. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 
PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MAZZOLI). Pursuant to the provisions of 
clause 5 of rule I, the Chair announces 
that he will postpone further proceed- 
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ings today on each motion to suspend 
the rules on which a recorded vote or 
the yeas and nays are ordered, or on 
which the vote is objected to under 
clause 4 of rule XV. 

Any votes ordered on the first three 
suspensions will be postponed until 
after debate has concluded on all mo- 
tions to suspend the rules. If a vote is 
ordered on the final suspension, the 
ratification of the 27th amendment to 
the Constitution, the vote will be post- 
poned until Wednesday, May 20, 1992. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON S. 1306, 
ADAMHA REORGANIZATION ACT 


Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and agree to the 
conference report on the Senate bill S. 
1306 to amend title V of the Public 
Health Service Act to revise and ex- 
tend certain programs, to restructure 
the Alcohol, Drug Abuse and Mental 
Health Administration, and for other 
purposes. 

o 1240 


The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

(For conference report and state- 
ment, see proceedings of the House of 
May 14, 1992, at page 11319.) 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MAZZOLI). Pursuant to the rule, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. WAX- 
MAN] will be recognized for 20 minutes, 
and the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
BLILEY] will be recognized for 20 min- 
utes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California [Mr. WAXMAN]. 

GENERAL LEAVE 

Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
conference report now under consider- 
ation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, on behalf of the House 
conferees, I am pleased to present the 
conference report on S. 1306, the 
ADAMHA Reorganization Act. Passage 
of this landmark legislation represents 
an important continuation of the Fed- 
eral Government's leadership in the 
fields of addictive and mental dis- 
orders. 

First and foremost, the legislation 
provides for the reorganization of the 
Alcohol, Drug Abuse and Mental 
Health Administration. Under the leg- 
islation the three ADAMHA national 
research institutes will be transferred 
to the National Institutes of Health. 
All service-related activities of the in- 
stitutes, including clinical training and 
program evaluation activities, are 
transferred to the new Substance 
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Abuse and Mental Health Services Ad- 
ministration. Under the proposal, three 
new centers—the Center for Mental 
Health Services, Center for Substance 
Abuse Prevention, and Center for Sub- 
stance Abuse Treatment Improve- 
ment—will be established to admin- 
ister the Federal Government’s sub- 
stance abuse prevention, treatment, 
and mental health services programs. 

The legislation also provides for the 
first comprehensive reform of the Fed- 
eral alcohol, drug abuse and mental 
health services block grant. The con- 
ference agreement reflects the original 
House proposal to establish two dis- 
crete block grants: one for mental 
health services and one for substance 
abuse services. In addition, the funding 
formal for allotting block grant funds 
between the States is revised to more 
accurately target funds to those popu- 
lations most in need. Under the agree- 
ment, the relative population at risk 
will be taken into account as well as 
the State’s fiscal capacity and the cost 
of providing services. 

In addition to extending expiring pro- 
grams, the legislation establishes sev- 
eral new initiatives. For example, in 
the mental health area a new categor- 
ical program is authorized to develop 
systems of care to assist severely dis- 
turbed children and adolescents. The 
gentleman from California [Mr. MIL- 
LER] deserves special recognition for 
his leadership—and that of the Select 
Committee on Children, Youth and 
Families, in promoting this initiative. 
Combined with related incentives in 
the mental health services block grant, 
the legislation will help put the needs 
of this vulnerable population back on 
the national agenda. 

In the substance abuse area I want to 
highlight three important initiatives. 
The conference agreement provides for 
establishment of new categorical pro- 
grams, to establish treatment pro- 
grams for expectant mothers, to pro- 
vide financial assistance to trauma 
centers impacted by drug-related vio- 
lence, and finally to establish a first 
rate, national treatment demonstra- 
tion program in the National Capital 
area. The agreement represents the 
culmination of 3 years of work by 
many Members and I'd like to recog- 
nize several for their contributions. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
DURBIN] was of great assistance in ad- 
vocating establishment of residential 
treatment programs to help reduce the 
number of infants born exposed to 
drugs. The agreement responds force- 
fully to the continuing problem of 
women being denied access to drug and 
alcohol abuse treatment programs be- 
cause they are pregnant. Under the leg- 
islation, new residential treatment 
programs will be established that can 
provide the child care and prenatal 
services that these women need. In ad- 
dition, the legislation prohibits the de- 
nial of treatment services to women 
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because of their pregnancy and makes 
the States responsible—as a condition 
of receiving block grant funds—for as- 
suring the availability of appropriate 
care. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
COLEMAN] and the gentleman from 
California [Mr. LOWERY] were tireless 
advocates for including trauma care 
centers as full partners in the fight 
against illicit drugs. The legislation 
authorizes a new program of grants to 
assist financially troubled trauma cen- 
ters, particularly those serving large 
undocumented populations. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
MORAN], first as mayor of Alexandria, 
and now as a colleague, provided elo- 
quent testimony of the need to channel 
new drug treatment resources into the 
National Capital area and make it an 
example of quality for the Nation. 
Under the agreement, the Department 
of Health and Human Services will al- 
locate $25 million over 3 years to better 
organize and improve the availability 
of drug treatment in Washington and 
the surrounding jurisdictions of Mary- 
land and Virginia. 

Passage of the legislation is also nec- 
essary to implement the recommenda- 
tions of the President’s national drug 
control strategy. The legislation: First, 
establishes a new treatment capacity 
expansion program; and second, pro- 
vides greater State accountability for 
the use of Federal substance abuse 
block grant funds through the prepara- 
tion of State substance abuse preven- 
tion and treatment plans. 

Finally, I want to say a few words 
about the importance of this legisla- 
tion in the fight against AIDS. It has 
become increasingly clear that AIDS 
and substance abuse are public health 
threats that are integrally linked. The 
conference agreement recognizes this 
reality. New provisions are provided to 
require the provisions of interim treat- 
ment services—including interim 
methadone at the option of the State 
and only if the State health officer cer- 
tified that such treatment would not 
reduce the availability of comprehen- 
sive treatment services—to all intra- 
venous drug abusers seeking assistance 
and to begin, on a limited basis, the 
provision of intervention services to IV 
drug users infected with HIV. In view 
of the skyrocketing rates of HIV 
among many drug using populations, it 
is essential that HIV risk reduction 
methods be incorporated into all drug 
treatment programs. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge support for the 
conference agreement. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. BLILEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, despite significant 
strides that have been made in the re- 
duction of illicit drug abuse, many 
problems associated with substance 
abuse still remain. Among the prob- 
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lems that continue to plague the coun- 
try: 

Each year an estimated 375,000 babies 
are born exposed to cocaine and other 


drugs; 

Fetal alcohol syndrome [FAS] affects 
as many as 1 to 3 infants per 1,000 live 
births; 

Nearly 50 percent of Federal prison 
inmates and 75 percent of State prison 
inmates have used drugs. In major 
cities, as many as 80 percent of those 
surveyed who were arrested for serious 
crimes tested positive for drug use; and 

IV drug use now accounts for almost 
a third of the people infected with 
AIDS and is the primary cause of 
transmission of AIDS to newborns. 
Over half of the heterosexuals infected 
with HIV have contracted the virus 
through sex with an IV drug user. 

These few statistics demonstrate the 
need for an effective program of sub- 
stance abuse treatment. In light of 
this, I am pleased that a compromise 
could be reached on the reauthoriza- 
tion of the alcohol, drug abuse, and 
mental health administration 
[ADAMHA)]. 

One of the major objections that the 
minority has had with the House bill is 
that it placed a number of onerous set- 
asides, earmarks, and taps on the block 
grant to fund new categorical pro- 
grams. This shifting of moneys from 
the block grant to set-asides and cat- 
egorical grant programs significantly 
reduces the flexibility of States to ad- 
dress the critical needs of their popu- 
lations. 

To increase State flexibility in ad- 
ministering the block grant, the con- 
ference agreement has eliminated the 
set-aside for drug abusers and narrowed 
the existing set-aside for women. In ad- 
dition, the taps on substance abuse and 
mental block grants have been elimi- 
nated or considerably narrowed. 

Also, I am pleased to state that this 
conference report meets the adminis- 
tration’s goal to reorganize the agen- 
cies of ADAMHA. This legislation 
transfers the three research institutes 
to the National Institutes of Health 
[NIH]. The remaining agencies are re- 
constituted as the Substance Abuse 
and Mental Health Services Adminis- 
tration, with the responsibility for 
Federal treatment and prevention pro- 
grams. Also, a new center for mental 
health services has been created. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask my colleagues to 
support this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to engage 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
WAXMAN] in a colloquy, if he would 
consent. 

Mr. WAXMAN. If the gentleman will 
yield, absolutely. 

Mr. BLILEY. Mr. Speaker, I am con- 
cerned that one of the block grant en- 
forcement provisions in the conference 
report would give complainants a right 
to participate in noncompliance hear- 
ings that is broader than the right they 
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currently enjoy. Under current law, 
complainants may present evidence at 
a hearing, but may not participate as 
parties. I do not believe that the con- 
ferees intended to give complainants 
the right to participate as parties, but 
the conference report provisions are 
somewhat ambiguous and might be 
misconstrued to expand the participa- 
tion rights of non-Federal entities. 
Will the chairman confirm that we did 
not intend to expand such rights? 

Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLILEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. WAXMAN. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BLILEY. Am I therefore correct 
that if the conference report is enacted 
into law, non-Federal entities should 
not be permitted to participate as par- 
ties in noncompliance hearings? 

Mr. WAXMAN. I agree with the gen- 
tleman’s statement. 

Mr. BLILEY. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
WAXMAN], and, Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. SYNAR] who was a lead spon- 
sor of a very important provision in 
the legislation dealing with cigarette 
control. 

Mr. SYNAR. Mr. Speaker, let me 
first of all take this opportunity to 
thank both the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. WAXMAN] and the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. BLILEY] for 
the excellent job they have done of 
holding the House position during the 
conference. Particular recognition 
ought to also go to Ripley Forbes on 
the staff who did an excellent job put- 
ting this together. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to rise in 
support of the conference report on the 
Community Mental Health and Sub- 
stance Abuse Services Act. 

The conference report includes three 
provisions which demonstrate the Con- 
gress’ commitment to eliminating to- 
bacco use among adolescents. 

In almost every jurisdiction in this 
country, it is illegal for young people 
to purchase tobacco products. Yet, 
3,000 teenagers being smoking every 
day. 

Clearly the law is not being enforced. 

The conference report requires states 
to: First, enact laws prohibiting those 
under 18 from purchasing tobacco prod- 
ucts; and second, that States enforce 
those laws. 

It is completely appropriate that pro- 
visions relating to adolescent tobacco 
use be included as part of the reauthor- 
ization of funding for substance abuse 
treatment and prevention. 

Adolescent tobacco use has been 
linked to use of other illicit drugs like 
marijuana and crack cocaine. 

Tobacco use teaches kids how to re- 
solve their problems through chemi- 
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cals. The nicotine in cigarettes is an 
addictive drug. 

The ready availability of tobacco 
products sends kids the false message 
that tobacco use is OK. 

The provisions in the conference re- 
port are an important step in the fight 
to eliminate adolescent tobacco use 
and to protect the health of our chil- 
dren. 

I want to thank my colleagues, 
HENRY WAXMAN and TOM BLILEY, for 
working with me on this provision and 
for holding to the House position dur- 
ing the conference. I want to particu- 
larly thank Ripley Forbes for his as- 
sistance. 
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Mr. BLILEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. BILIRAKIS] a member of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BILIRAKIS. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from yielding 
this time to me. 

Mr. Speaker, as a Floridian, I rise to 
express my reluctance and strong oppo- 
sition to the bill before us today. S. 
1306 would have a serious and irrep- 
arable effect on Florida’s alcohol, drug 
abuse, and mental health service pro- 
grams. According to the Florida De- 
partment of Health and Rehabilitative 
Services, Florida could lose $16.5 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1992. What this 
means is simplistic terms is that as a 
result of this bill, Florida will have to 
give back $16.5 million of their grant 
award money, with only 4 months left 
in the grant year. This, Mr. Speaker, is 
unsound and unfair financial practice. 

For mental health programs, there 
will be a reduction of $4 million. This 
will result in services not being avail- 
able to an estimated 3,436 seriously 
emotionally disturbed individuals who 
require a range of community support 
services to live in their community. 

The reduction of $12.5 million for sub- 
stance abuse programs is even more se- 
vere. It will result in services not being 
available to an estimated 1,383 alcohol 
and drug abusing-addicted individuals 
requiring a range of community-based 
treatment services. The full range of 
community-based treatment programs 
will be affected, both by reducing ca- 
pacities of some programs and closure 
of others. 

As far as my congressional district is 
concerned, the service loss in Pasco 
and Pinellas Counties, both in my dis- 
trict, will exceed $1 million. The Pasco- 
Pinellas Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and 
Mental Health Planning Council and 
the Development Center of Pasco, 
which provides mental health, alcohol, 
and drug abuse services, have indicated 
to me that the impact on these services 
would be severe—several local services 
would virtually be eliminated. I am 
submitting with this statement for the 
RECORD a more detailed account of how 
these reductions would affect the peo- 
ple of Florida. 
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Mr. Speaker, this conference report 
needs some work. Florida has numer- 
ous urban areas which have been strug- 
gling to combat drug abuse and due to 
Federal funding, progress is being 
made. However, if funding is reduced 
for a State like Florida, which is con- 
sidered to be a high growth State, what 
will happen in the future? It is my be- 
lief that this legislation must be re- 
viewed by the conference committee, 
once again, so that Florida’s concerns 
can be addressed. Until then, I must 
oppose this legislation. 

STATE OF FLORIDA, DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH AND REHABILITATIVE 
SERVICES, 

Tallahassee, FL, May 18, 1992. 
Congressman MICHAEL BILIRAKIS, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR BILIRAKIS: This is to pro- 
vide you with information specific to Flor- 
ida’s Alcohol, Drug Abuse and Mental Health 
(ADM) Program to be used on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, May 19 and 20, when the House 
and Senate are scheduled to consider the 
Conference Report on S. 1306, the Alcohol, 
Drug Abuse and Mental Health Reorganiza- 
tion Act. 

The loss of $16,505,000 in the Federal Fiscal 
Year 1992 ADM Block Grant award will have 
a serious and irreparable effect on Florida's 
ADM service delivery system, This reduction 
is occurring simultaneously with shortfalls 
in the projected amount for Florida’s general 
revenue collections. Substantial state fund- 
ing reductions for ADM services are proposed 
by the Legislature for state fiscal year 1992- 
93 to maintain a balanced budget. It is un- 
likely that state revenues will be available 
to makeup the funding loss in the ADM 
Block Grant. Consequently, the loss of $16 
million significantly diminishes the contin- 
ued availability of services to citizens who 
desperately need them. 

For mental health programs, the reduction 
of $4 million will result in services not being 
available to an estimated 3,436 seriously 
emotionally disturbed individuals requiring 
a range of community support services in 
order to live in their community. The reduc- 
tion of $12.5 million for substance abuse pro- 
grams is even more severe. It will result in 
services not being available to an estimated 
1,383 alcohol and drug abusing/addicted indi- 
vidual requiring a range of community-based 
treatment services. The full range of com- 
munity-based treatment services will be ef- 
fected, both by reducing capacities of some 
programs and closure of others. 

The attached summary provides additional 
details about the effect of the reductions. 
Certainly, a reduction of this magnitude will 
manifest a negative consequence on vir- 
tually every one the issues of concern in the 
conference bill. It will damage our ability to 
improve efforts directed toward the special 
populations identified in the bill and to com- 
ply with the many assurances the bill re- 
quires of states. 

We consider it unconscionable to place a 
retroactive effective date of October 1991 for 
implementation of the new formula. Lit- 
erally taking back $16 million of Florida's 
grant award, with only four months in the 
grant year left to obligate the funds under 
statutory requirements of a one year obliga- 
tion period, is unsound and unfair financial 
practice. As you are aware, states have been 
under considerable pressure to draw down 
funds during the current grant year. In ef- 
fect, this has forced Florida into an acceler- 
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ated spending rate, when compared to the 
pro rata amount we would have spent based 
on the federal fiscal year 1991 award amount, 
to comply with federal statute, Now the bill 
would require us to give up funds the pre- 
vious statute required us to obligate. 

We would appreciate any change you can 
accomplish to improve our funding situation. 
Most ideal would be either to alter the for- 
mula approved in the bill, or to obtain an 
amendment which would change the hold 
harmless effective date to the original FFY 
1992 allocation level, rather than the 1991 
funding level. If this is not possible, at a 
minimum, it is desirable that an amendment 
be added to the bill to stipulate that the 
FFY 1992 grant awards will not be revised. In 
this case, the effective date for implement- 
ing the new formula needs to be FFY 1993, 
consistent with all other provisions of the 
bill. 

We respectfully appreciate your efforts on 
behalf of obtaining changes which would 
minimize the effect of S. 1306 on Florida’s 
ADM system. Please let me know if I can as- 
sist further in this respect. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT B. WILLIAMS, 
Secretary. 
SUBSTANCE ABUSE SERVICES: ADAMHA 
BLOCK GRANT REDUCTION 


The reductions of $12,502,538 in ADAMHA 
Block Grant funding for Substance Abuse 
Services in FY 1992-93 and the future are as 
follows: 

Impact on continuation base funding, 
$7,439,702: 

Residential Services—These services in- 
clude detox, short and long term residential 
and half-way house services. This will elimi- 
nate 202 beds providing services to approxi- 
mately 1,383 clients for a total of $4,529,764. 

Outpatient Services—These services in- 
clude counseling, testing, methadone treat- 
ment, aftercare, case management and day 
treatment services. This will eliminate serv- 
ices to approximately 2,416 clients for a total 
of $1,509,938. 

Over 3,000 clients are currently on waiting 
lists statewide for residential and outpatient 
services at this time. As a result of the above 
reductions, statewide waiting lists will in- 
crease by over 100%. 

Loss of Florida Addiction Treatment Cen- 
ter, the only statewide facility exclusively 
for substance abusers with mental health 
problems (dually diagnosed). This loss re- 
sults in 450 clients not receiving services. 

Based on the above reductions, 64% of all 
clients statewide, 2,719, are criminal justice 
involved. Without the benefit of substance 
abuse treatment, these clients will likely 
continue criminal activity. 

Approximately 32% of all clients statewide 
are at risk for HIV as a direct result of their 
substance abuse. Given the sex for drugs 
trade and sharing of injection equipment, 
these high risk individuals are increasingly 
in danger of both contracting and spreading 
this disease. Based on the above reductions, 
1,360 clients at high risk of, or infected with, 
HIV will not receive needed substance abuse 
treatment. 

Impact on new services, $5,062,836 

Residential Services—$3,797,127 in antici- 
pated funding, now eliminated, could have 
served approximately 1,161 additional clients 
in 170 beds. 

Outpatient Services—$1,265,709 in antici- 
pated funding, now eliminated, could have 
served approximately 2,024 additional clients 
in outpatient programs. 
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ADULT MENTAL HEALTH: ADAMHA BLOCK 
GRANT REDUCTION 

The following summarizes the estimated 
impact of a $4,002,463 reduction in the 
ADAMHA Trust Fund on Adult Mental 
Health Services: 

Reduced Service Units—An estimated 
86,358 service units will be lost leaving 3,436 
individuals unserved. 

Service Center Reductions—The block 
grant reduction will impact adult mental 
health’s ability to provide the following 
services: assessment; clozaril; day/night; 
intervention services in the jails; outpatient 
treatment; overlay services to nursing 
homes and adult congregate living facilities; 
and all levels of community residential serv- 
ices. 

Additionally, this ADAMHA block grant 
reduction could place the department out of 
compliance with the Johnson vs. Bradley 
stipulated agreement and with the 
Sanbourne vs Chiles negotiations. This could 
result in a federal court takeover of adult 
mental health services in Florida and result- 
ing in a multi-million dollar additional cost 
to the state’s taxpayers. 

Most adult mental health major initiatives 
will be set back particularly the reduction of 
the state mental health treatment licensed 
bed capacity to 15 licensed beds to 100,000 
population. By reducing the ability of com- 
munities to serve people with serious mental 
illness, increased utilization can be expected 
in mental health institutions and crisis sta- 
bilization units, all of which are already over 
capacity. 

Also, this current reduction could cause 
Florida to lose additional ADAMHA Block 
Grant by forcing the state to be out of com- 
pliance with Public Law 99-660. 

Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. MCDERMOTT]. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Mr. Speaker, first 
I want to commend the work of the 
chairman of the subcommittee and the 
ranking member for this conference re- 
port. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of the 
conference report. This bill makes 
major improvements in our mental 
health and substance abuse programs. I 
am especially proud of the new provi- 
sions on comprehensive mental health 
services for children with serious emo- 
tional disturbances. 

I also urge Members to support the 
language on interim methadone main- 
tenance. I respect the concerns the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. RAN- 
GEL] has raised about this provision. 
Anyone involved in drug treatment 
will agree that methadone alone does 
not amount to real, effective treatment 
for heroin addiction. You have to pro- 
vide other services. 

But the AIDS virus is spreading fast- 
er among intravenous drug users than 
any other group. Sharing a needle with 
an infected person is the easiest way to 
get AIDS, because the virus enters the 
bloodstream directly. Anyone who has 
sex with an IV drug user is at high risk 
of infection. Those are the hard reali- 
ties we must face. 

Those realities are too urgent to jus- 
tify forcing addicts to wait for real 
treatment slots to open up, when meth- 
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adone can reduce their dependence on 
heroin, and on the shared needles that 
spread AIDS virus. I am ready to vote 
the money for real treatment for ev- 
eryone who needs it, to eliminate the 
waiting lists. So is the gentleman from 
New York. 

But we must not put people at daily 
risk of their lives while we wait until 
we can provide money for effective 
treatment. We must not abandon peo- 
ple without any help, just because we 
cannot provide all the help we know 
they need immediately. 

I know that my colleague from New 
York does not want to abandon people 
who need help. I respect his sincerity 
and his lifelong dedication to the war 
against narcotics. But interim metha- 
done maintenance can save lives. It can 
be provided responsibly, under medical 
supervision. I must, respectfully, ask 
my colleagues on this floor to vote for 
the conference report. 

Mr. BLILEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. THOMAS]. 

Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the ranking member 
for yielding this time to me, and I rise 
in strong support of the conference re- 
port which reauthorizes the alcohol, 
drug abuse, and mental health services 
block grant. 

This bill adds another level of de- 
fense to our communities so they may 
continue to fight against drug abuse 
with prevention and treatment. 

I want to particularly thank the 
chairman and the ranking member for 
striking some of the burdensome set- 
asides that have been in this bill in the 
past. I introduced a bill to reduce the 
required percentage States must spend 
on intravenous drug use, which Chair- 
man WAXMAN agreed to, and I want to 
thank him for that. 

This piece of legislation was part of 
the rural health caucus’ program, and 
the group that has come together in 
the conference report has strengthened 
that position. Rural areas will greatly 
benefit from the added flexibility. 

While this bill still requires States to 
treat drug users, it does not microman- 
age the block grant programs. The re- 
sult is that there will be much less 
stress on compliance and more on edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
support the conference report. 

Mr. W. . Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. SCHUMER]. 

Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the chairman for yielding time to me, 
and I commend him for his leadership 
on this issue. 

I rise in support of the conference re- 
port, and I would like to address two 
provisions that I think are of particu- 
lar importance to the war on crime and 
on drug abuse. The first deals with 
drug treatment in the prisons. 

The bill authorizes demonstration 
programs that provide treatment for 
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substance abuse for prison inmates 
through fiscal year 1994. One cannot 
underestimate the importance of this 
issue. Our Subcommittee on Crime and 
Criminal Justice has found that when 
prisoners are given drug treatment, 
particularly therapeutic drug treat- 
ment, in the prisons, the recidivism 
rate plummets, thereby reducing crime 
and reducing cost to the Government. 

The programs that are in the bill are 
those that we have in the crime bill. 
We have an allowance to give manda- 
tory drug treatment in the prisons to 
every Federal prisoner. Unfortunately, 
those are being held up by the fili- 
buster in the Senate. Therefore, this 
bill does not have as much money, but 
it is something, and it is, I think, 
something that Republicans and Demo- 
crats and liberals and conservatives 
can all agree upon, because it is not 
only economic but it reduces costs. 

The bill also extends the authoriza- 
tion for the high-risk substance abuse 
prevention grants program. This is an- 
other crucial part of crime prevention. 
We have to have tougher sentences, 
and we have them. We have to have 
enough prisons to put the criminals in, 
and we are getting there. But unless we 
do something about what is fundamen- 
tally wrong with the people who are 
committing crime, people who are just 
going in and coming out, we are not 
going to succeed. The programs here, 
targeting high-risk youths and provid- 
ing an ounce of prevention of medicine, 
are worth a pound of cure later when it 
may be too late if we do not do some- 
thing. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to thank the 
gentleman from California [Mr. WAx- 
MAN], and the committee for their lead- 
ership, and I ask for passage of this 
fine bill. 

Mr. BLILEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. HOLLOWAY]. 

Mr. HOLLOWAY. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding this 
time to me. 

Mr. Speaker, this to me is a shameful 
bill that we bring up on suspension. 
With something that is as important as 
this, I do not understand why we do not 
simply take it up in a few minutes and 
go from there. 

I want to first of all criticize the 
drug control policy department for its 
inactivity as this bill proceeded 
through subcommittee and committee. 
We saw it as a danger. We saw that ex- 
actly what we are facing today could 
be a part of this bill, and until last 
week we saw very little action from 
the Department. But I do want as part 
of the record to read the opening para- 
graph of the statement of Bob Mar- 
tinez, the drug czar, and then I would 
like to submit it as part of the record. 
This is what it says: 

The Congress has before it legislation per- 
mitting the use of Federal funds for needle 
exchange programs. Enacting this legisla- 
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tion would be shameful; indeed it would be 
morally bankrupt. It would mean that Fed- 
eral tax dollars would pay for the needles ad- 
dicts use to inject illegal drugs. 
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I think that basically sums up my 
standing before us here today. It is sad 
that I have to vote against a bill that 
has important parts to it, addressing 
mental health and addressing the issue 
that we have of illegal drugs being used 
in this country. But I have to on the 
basis that I do not believe the tax- 
payers of this country intend for us to 
pay for needles to pass out to drug 
users and addicts. How do you convince 
a drug addict to come forward and get 
treatment when the Federal Govern- 
ment itself is handing needles out to 
them and paying for them? 

Mr. Speaker, so I think this issue is 
very big before us today. I think every 
Member of this House should vote 
against this report, and I think we 
should send it back and change it. 

Mr. Speaker, for the RECORD I in- 
clude the statement by Bob Martinez, 
the Director of National Drug Control 
Policy. 

DRUG CZAR URGES CONGRESS TO RETAIN PRO- 
HIBITION AGAINST FUNDS FOR NEEDLE Ex- 
CHANGE PROGRAMS 
WASHINGTON.—The Congress has before it 

legislation permitting the use of Federal 
funds for needle exchange programs. Enact- 
ing this legislation would be shameful; in- 
deed it would be morally bankrupt. It would 
mean that Federal tax dollars would pay for 
the needles addicts use to inject illegal 
drugs. 

Despite the likelihood that dispensing nee- 
dles will mean more drug addiction and more 
death, and despite the fact that there is pre- 
cious little evidence that such programs ac- 
tually stop the spread of AIDS, Congress will 
soon consider legislation to rescind the cur- 
rent statutory prohibition on the use of Fed- 
eral funds for this purpose. 

Rather than support such dangerous gim- 
micks as needle exchange, Federal funds 
should be used to back programs of dem- 
onstrated value. For instance, many cities 
have successfully used aggressive outreach 
programs both to educate IV drug users 
about the dangers of the HIV virus and to get 
them to enter drug treatment programs. I 
would hope that Congress would help pro- 
mote this proven alternative by continuing 
to forbid the use of Federal funds for needle 
exchange programs. 

Providing free needles to drug addicts only 
helps them die sooner, because it makes it 
more difficult to get these desperate individ- 
uals the treatment they need. How can Gov- 
ernment convince an addict to enter treat- 
ment while it is providing him with free nee- 
dles? And how can the Government continue 
to convince others that drug use is wrong at 
the same time it is facilitating drug use by 
the most desperate and seriously ill addicts? 
Surely the answer is not to increase the 
number of infected needles in our urban envi- 
ronment, where children and others may 
come in contact with them. 

I urge Congress to retain the prohibition 
against using Federal funds for needle ex- 
change programs. And I urge them to act 
quickly on the Administration’s request for 
more treatment slots in those areas of the 
country where treatment shortages exist. 
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Needles exchange programs are an admission 
of defeat, a throwing in of the towel. We can 
do better than this. 

Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. ROWLAND], a 
very important member of the sub- 
committee. 

Mr. ROWLAND. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the chairman and commend him on the 
work he has done on this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise today in support 
of the conference report on S. 1306, 
community mental health and sub- 
stance abuse services. This bipartisan 
initiative has resulted in an improve- 
ment in our efforts to combat mental 
illness and substance abuse. These are 
growing problems to which we must 
structure innovative solutions. 

This legislation will create an Office 
of Rural Mental Health which will co- 
ordinate the activities of Federal, pub- 
lic, and nonprofit private entities to 
ensure that the mental health needs of 
rural adults and children are addressed 
and that these individuals receive 
needed services. 

Under the provisions of this bill, all 
States must provide tuberculosis serv- 
ices. The number of tuberculosis cases 
in this country are growing at an unbe- 
lievable rate, posing an increasing pub- 
lic health threat to citizens across the 
country and to health care workers 
who are increasingly coming into con- 
tact with undiagnosed cases of tuber- 
culosis. I have spoken with officials in 
my own State of Georgia who are very 
concerned that aggressive diagnosis 
and treatment of tuberculosis be forth- 
coming. 

Mr. Speaker, this conference report 

represents one step in the strong stand 
we must take to deal with the health 
care problems that weaken both our 
urban and rural communities. I urge 
the passage of the S. 1306 conference re- 
port. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MAZZOLI). The gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. WAXMAN] has 8% minutes re- 
maining, and the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BLILEY] has 11 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. BLILEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. Goss]. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
distinguished gentleman from the near- 
by Commonwealth for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to be able 
to rise in support of S. 1306 because it 
has a lot of good material in it that is 
going to do a lot of good for needs that 
we have in our Nation that have been 
well-identified. Unfortunately, it also 
has a fatal flaw of unfairness in it. It 
has retroactively taken away from our 
fourth most populous State, which has 
many, many well-documented needs in 
this area, funds which are critical for 
us to do our job down there, to the 
point it has alerted the Governor and 
the whole delegation. 
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Mr. Speaker, we are very concerned. 
We believe the appropriate solution 
would be to pull this bill and send it 
back for some retroactive work so this 
unfairness is removed and we can all go 
forward together on it. 

Just in my own district we are going 
to lose one detox center. We are going 
to have the closing of beds in one of 
our major cities, have outpatient coun- 
seling closed down in another area, and 
residential treatment in another area. 
We have over 4,000 clients who are 
going to lose services and over 40 em- 
ployees will be laid off down in my part 
of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not think this is 
fair, and I do not think this is what the 
committee nor the conference in- 
tended. I think we need to go back and 
resolve this matter, because I do think 
there is a better answer. 

Mr. Speaker, I therefore will vote no 
and urge the sponsors to do that. 

Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding, and 
I certainly want to commend him on 
the job he has done over the years on 
this issue. 

Unfortunately, I have to take excep- 
tion to this particular bill because the 
bill authorizes many excellent sub- 
stance programs, but they are all ne- 
gated, Mr. Speaker, by the devastating 
changes in the block grant allocation 
formula. 

If Congress approves this conference 
report, Florida will lose approximately 
$16.5 million retroactive to October 1, 
1991. Such a reduction would have a 
devastating effect on our alcohol, drug 
abuse, and mental health programs. 

Mr. Speaker, we are not talking 
about an unfair allocation under a new 
formula. We are not talking about 
what we think Florida ought to get. 
This is what Florida has been getting 
in the face of a rising population, ris- 
ing drug abuse problems, rising alcohol 
problems, a rising number of residents, 
and something anybody hardly ever 
talks about, Mr. Speaker, a rising prob- 
lem among the elderly. Elderly drug 
abuse is one of the major concerns now 
in Florida. 

All of these programs would be abso- 
lutely devastated. In fact, Florida 
would have to give back money. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
reverse this unfair issue and vote no on 
this bill. Let us send it back and keep 
the formula the way it was. 

Mr. BLILEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Speaker, I do so at this time to 
point out to my colleagues and friends 
from Florida that when this bill passed 
through the other body, both Senators 
supported this bill which contained the 
funding allocations for Florida as cur- 
rently in the conference report. That is 
my understanding. 
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So I would point that out to Mem- 
bers, because this bill has many impor- 
tant features. It has been a long time 
since we have been able to get an au- 
thorizing bill through. So I would hope 
that they would, in light of that, in 
light of the action of their two Sen- 
ators, remove their obligations. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. MORAN]. 

Mr. MORAN. Mr. Speaker, today, I 
would like to join my colleagues in 
support of the conference report and to 
thank Chairman WAXMAN and the other 
conferees for the hard work and dedica- 
tion they have given to this bill. 

Among many other programs, this 
legislation would specifically fund the 
establishment of a model program in 
the Washington metropolitan region 
for providing comprehensive treatment 
services for substance abuse. 

The committee has aptly chosen 
Washington, DC, for this demonstra- 
tion project because the substance 
abuse problem here is so acute. The 
best weapon in the war on drug and al- 
cohol abuse is early and effective treat- 
ment. While the Washington metro- 
politan region does have some of the 
best programs, they are not nearly 
enough to meet demand. The Washing- 
ton metropolitan region currently ex- 
ceeds national averages in both alcohol 
use and drug abuse. Conservative esti- 
mates, using federally approved for- 
mulas, put the demand for drug treat- 
ment at 62,191 while more than 328,000 
individuals currently need alcohol 
treatment. This great demand for serv- 
ices have overwhelmed the ability of 
local government to provide drug and 
alcohol treatment and, as a result, a 
majority of residents in the area must 
wait more than 4 weeks to be admitted 
to a treatment program. 

Substance abuse programs only work 
if the individual is a willing partici- 
pant. Similarly, these programs are 
only effective if they can reach out and 
help individuals when they first seek 
treatment—before they have time to go 
home and rethink their predicament. If 
we force these individuals onto 1- 
month waiting lists, we risk losing the 
men and women who need our service 
the most. We risk losing them to the 
crack dealers and the other merchants 
of death who can provide their services 
any time, day or night. 

I applaud the conference report we 
are considering today because it miti- 
gates the problems of substance abuse 
in this region by establishing a model 
treatment program in the Washington 
metropolitan area. This program en- 
sures, to the extent practical, that all 
individuals seeking drug and alcohol 
abuse treatment can be provided with 
this important service on a timely 
basis. By providing education and em- 
ployment assistance for patients, this 
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program will also give the Washington 
region the tools to end the cycle of un- 
employment and limited opportunities 
that often cause individuals to fall into 
substance abuse. 

The Washington metropolitan region 
greatly needs this program as the en- 
tire Nation needs the other provisions 
contained in this important bill. I ap- 
preciate the efforts of the committee 
to keep this project in this conference 


report. 

Mr. BLILEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. STEARNS]. 

Mr. STEARNS. Mr, Speaker, this bill 
would be a disaster for the State of 
Florida in its efforts to provide much 
needed services in the drug abuse and 
mental health area. The loss of $16.5 
million in block grants will have a se- 
rious impact on Florida’s ability to 
provide these drug abuse and mental 
health services. These are funds which 
were granted to the State of Florida. 
And it is unacceptable to place a retro- 
active effective date of October 1991 for 
implementation of the new formula. 

The reduction of $12.5 millon in sub- 
stance abuse services will likely result 
in the closing of the Florida Addiction 
Treatment Center, which is the only 
statewide facility supporting those 
with substance abuse and mental 
health problems. 

Over 3,000 clients are currently on 
waiting lists statewide for services and 
the proposed reduction in these funds 
will cause this list to double. 

Approximately 32 percent of all cli- 
ents statewide are at risk for HIV asa 
direct result of their substance abuse. 
These high risk individuals, if they do 
not receive these critical services, will 
continue to pose a health threat to the 
general public. 

The loss of $4 million of mental 
health services will greatly impact the 
ability of communities to serve people 
with serious mental illness by adding 
to the already existing problem of 
overcapacity in mental health institu- 
tions. 

I urge my colleagues to reject this 
bill and send it back to the conferees 
with instructions to modify the bill to 
retain the current grant structure for 
the State of Florida. 

Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. JOHN- 


STON]. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, not to be redundant, but I rise 
to regrettably and strongly urge the 
defeat of this bill. It is very unfair and 
very detrimental to the State of Flor- 
ida. 

Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. PETERSON]. 
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Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding time to me. 
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I also regrettably rise in opposition 
to this conference report. Otherwise, in 
this report some very good things have 
been done by our chairman. 

Clearly, as has been heard by my 
Florida colleagues, the State of Florida 
is unfairly admonished for doing a good 
job in this area in the past. The for- 
mula used for the block grant positions 
and programs will impact Florida in a 
fatal manner. 

Added to the negative process is the 
fact that this is retroactive to October 
1991. In fact, the State of Florida will 
have to reimburse the Federal Govern- 
ment for programs they have already 
delivered on. 

We must look at this very seriously. 
We must take this conference report, 
refer it back to the conference for 
these necessary corrections and bring 
it back to the full House and then pass 
it so that we can get on with the busi- 
ness of addressing the mental health 
and substance abuse needs of this coun- 
try. 

Mr. BLILEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute and 30 seconds to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. RAMSTAD]. 

Mr. RAMSTAD. Mr. Speaker, reluc- 
tantly, I rise today to urge my col- 
leagues not to pass this conference re- 
port on the Suspension Calendar today. 

This vote today is not about reau- 
thorizing the ADAMHA Program. I do 
not know of any Member who is op- 
posed to the crucial work that 
ADAMHA is doing to reduce the prob- 
lems of alcoholism and drug abuse in 
America. Having been personally in- 
volved in substance abuse issues for 
many years, I take a back seat to no 
one in my support for reauthorizing 
ADAMHA. 

It is my concern about substance 
abuse, however, that leads to my oppo- 
sition to the present conference report, 
which would allow, for the first time, 
the use of Federal funds for needle ex- 
change programs. 

I have heard virtually every public 
official, including Members of this 
body, call drug abuse and addiction the 
most critical problem facing America. 
Yesterday, former health secretary Jo- 
seph Califano called addiction our 
country’s No. 1 health problem. 

And he is right. The 5.5 million 
Americans who are chemically depend- 
ent need treatment services, not a Gov- 
ernment-administered needle program. 
Federal funds should be used to get 
people off drugs, not to facilitate drug 
abuse. 

But, last year, Congress reduced the 
President's request for drug treatment 
funds by $134 million. As a result, there 
were 16,000 fewer Federal drug treat- 
ment slots and 64,000 fewer State and 
local treatment slots for those who 
need them. And yet, there is money 
available for the distribution of nee- 
dles? 

If we’re serious about reducing the 
spread of AIDS in this country, let’s 
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support programs that save lives, not 
destroy lives. Proposals such as aggres- 
sive outreach programs to educate in- 
travenous drug users about the dangers 
of the HIV virus and, most impor- 
tantly, higher funding for drug treat- 
ment programs to get people off drugs 
for good are the real keys to prevent- 
ing the spread of AIDS through IV drug 
use. 

Mr. Speaker, there has been a lot of 
talk this election year about combat- 
ing the drug abuse problem in our 
country. But the American people will 
be watching what we do, not what we 
say. It’s time to turn rhetoric into ac- 
tion. I urge my colleagues to support 
funds for drug treatment, not needle 
exchange, and to vote against passing 
the conference report on the Suspen- 
sion Calendar today. 

Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to make a clari- 
fication to Members who might think 
there is a Government-funded needle 
exchange program in this legislation. 
That is absolutely incorrect. This bill 
does not provide for such a program 
whatsoever. However, if the States 
choose to do so, that is up to them, and 
some States may and other States may 
not. I do not want any Member to 
think that we have a Government- 
funded program for needle exchanges. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 minute to the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. BACCHUS]. 

Mr. BACCHUS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding time to me. 
I thank him for his leadership on this 
and so many other issues. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise today in strong 
opposition to S. 1306, the conference re- 
port that reauthorizes the Alcohol, 
Drug Abuse, and Mental Health Admin- 
istration. I am deeply concerned about 
a provision in the report that would re- 
sult in a $16.5 million reduction in 
Florida alone; that includes $12.5 mil- 
lion for critically needed substance 
abuse programs and $4 million in men- 
tal health funds. I strongly urge the 
conferees to reconsider this report, 
which is retroactive to October 1, 1991, 
so that States’ awards for this fiscal 
year are held harmless from a third 
quarter retroactive reduction. 

Florida, like many States, is facing a 
severe budget crisis. Services are being 
cut while State and local administra- 
tors are forced to stretch public funds 
to meet substance abuse and mental 
health needs in one of our fastest grow- 
ing States. A reduction in ADAMHA 
funds 8 months into this fiscal year 
would be a devastating blow to our 
ability to maintain the current mar- 
ginal levels of critically needed alco- 
hol, drug abuse, and mental health 
services. This conference report is the 
Federal Government's abandonment of 
the people in Florida who rely on these 
services. 

Let me point out the direct impact 
this report will have on Florida. Sub- 
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stance abuse services in this fiscal year 
in Florida will lose more than $12.5 
million. The continuing base funding of 
residential services and outpatient 
services will be cut by nearly $7.5 mil- 
lion. In other words, 202 beds providing 
detox, short- and long-term residential 
treatment will be lost as a result of 
this report. Moreover, nearly 2,500 indi- 
viduals who rely on counseling, test- 
ing, and methadone treatment will be 
denied services. Today, more than 3,000 
clients are on waiting lists statewide 
for residential and outpatient services. 
These waiting lists will grow by more 
than 100 percent if this bill is approved. 

Here is another alarming fact: Ap- 
proximately 32 percent of all clients in 
Florida are at risk for HIV as a direct 
result of their substance abuse. Given 
the sex-for-drugs trade and sharing of 
needles, these high risk individuals are 
increasingly in danger of both con- 
tracting and spreading AIDS. Based on 
the above reduction, 1,360 clients at 
high risk of HIV or infected with HIV 
will not receive substance abuse treat- 
ment. 

As to the impact on mental health 
funding, the formula in the conference 
report will reduce by $4 million the 
Florida trust fund on adult mental 
health services. This will result in a di- 
rect loss of 86,358 service units, leaving 
3,436 individuals unserved. Should this 
report become law, the adult mental 
health program in Florida will no 
longer provide day and night interven- 
tion services in the jails or outpatient 
treatment. Services to nursing homes 
and adult congregate living facilities 
and all levels of community residential 
services will suffer. 

Mr. Speaker, Florida already ranks 
first among the States in the crime per 
capita rate, first among the States in 
cocaine trafficking, second among the 
States in pediatric AIDS cases, and 
third among the States in cumulative 
AIDS cases. ADAMHA funds account 
for one-fourth of Florida’s resources for 
alcohol and other drug abuse programs. 
Florida simply does not have addi- 
tional State funds to continue funding 
these badly needed programs. The 
State has been counting on this Fed- 
eral money. The State has planned for 
this Federal money. A retroactive re- 
duction is unfair to Florida, and I ada- 
mantly oppose oneg conference report. 

Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. DURBIN]. 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, each year 
in America 375,000 babies are born who 
have been exposed to illegal substances 
before birth. That is 1 out of every 10 
newborns. The cost for caring for these 
children is enormous. Hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in hospital costs and 
literally billions of dollars for health 
care, foster care, special education and 
other special services are the legacy of 
these unfortunate infants. 

There is one aspect of this conference 
report that I think is an important 
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step forward in remedying this problem 
and I suggested it to the committee. 

The gentleman from California, 
Chairman WAXMAN, and the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. BLILEY] have been 
kind enough to include it, and I think 
it is very important. It will provide for 
residential treatment of those mothers 
who are addicted and want to have a 
drug-free pregnancy. It gives them a 
chance to get out of the crack-infested 
neighborhoods into a residential treat- 
ment program to get off of drugs and to 
give birth to a healthy baby. 

What an important investment this 
is. For all the criticism of this bill, and 
we certainly have heard enough of it 
today, there are many positive aspects. 
To think that by moving forward on 
this grant program we will give some 
of these 375,000 babies a chance, I think 
is an important reason to vote for the 
conference report. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to call to 
the attention of my colleagues the pro- 
vision of this conference report that es- 
tablishes a new grant program to pro- 
vide comprehensive residential treat- 
ment services to substance-abusing 
pregnant and postpartum women and 
their children. 

It has been my pleasure to work on 
this provision with the chairman of the 
subcommittee, Mr. WAXMAN, and I 
would like to thank him for his sup- 
port. 

Mr. Speaker, 375,000 babies are born 
each year in the United States who 
were exposed to illegal drugs before 
birth—1 out of every 10 newborns. The 
cost of caring for them is enormous: 
hundreds of millions of dollars in hos- 
pital costs each year just to stabilize 
them immediately after birth, and bil- 
lions of dollars annually for health 
care, foster care, special education, and 
other social services they will need as 
they grow up. 

For many addicted pregnant women, 
only a long-term residential treatment 
program can provide the services they 
need, including counseling, child care, 
room and board for the women and 
their children, and other services. 
Many women need to be able to get 
away from the environment that nur- 
tures their drug use. A residential 
treatment program provides the sup- 
port system they need to stop their 
drug use and focus on their recovery. 

According to the Institute of Medi- 
cine, the clients of longer term residen- 
tial treatment programs end virtually 
all illicit drug taking and other crimi- 
nal behavior while in residence. They 
also demonstrate lower drug use and 
criminal activity and greater social 
productivity after discharge than they 
did before admission and than other in- 
dividuals who did not receive similar 
treatment. As a result, the Institute of 
Medicine included residential treat- 
ment programs for pregnant women 
and their children in its core strategy 
for addressing our Nation’s drug treat- 
ment needs. 
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Unfortunately, many of our Nation’s 
residential treatment programs cur- 
rently refuse to serve pregnant women 
or refuse to make provision for their 
children. As a result, pregnant women 
who desperately need treatment, lan- 
guish on the waiting lists for the few 
programs that are available. While 
they look for a program that has an 
opening and will accept them, they and 
their children suffer the continuing ef- 
fects of their addiction. 

This measure will help change that 
tragic reality by establishing a grant 
program offering to addicted pregnant 
women and their children the oppor- 
tunity for comprehensive treatment in 
a residential setting in which the chil- 
dren are allowed to reside with their 
mother. 

The legislation spells out the com- 
prehensive list of services that must be 
provided so that programs will deal 
with the women and children’s full 
range of needs. For example, services 
for women must include health care, 
AIDS and domestic violence counsel- 
ing, training in parenting, involvement 
of other family members as appro- 
priate, counseling on obtaining em- 
ployment, and planning and counseling 
to assist re-entry into society both be- 
fore and after discharge. Similarly, 
services for children must include 
health care, child care, counseling as 
appropriate, and other social services 
to help them overcome the effects of 
maternal addiction. 

This residential treatment grant pro- 
gram and a related outpatient program 
for pregnant women are jointly author- 
ized at a funding level of $100 million in 
1993, and such sums as necessary in 
1994. Emphasis is given to the residen- 
tial treatment program, including ad- 
ditional funding from the block grant 
and potential funding from the special 
drug asset forfeiture fund. It is my 
hope that we will soon see many 
women and their children given a new 
lease on life because of the residential 
treatment services authorized in this 
program. 

Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

I want to close the debates by indi- 
cating to my colleagues that this con- 
ference report received the support, 
unanimously, of all the conferees, both 
the House and the Senate on a biparti- 
san basis. I know we could not make 
every State happy with the funding 
formula, and it is obvious that the 
Members from the State of Florida are 
particularly aggrieved. 

In 1991, the Department of Health and 
Human Services notified each State 
that its allotment for fiscal year 1992 
would likely change. The States were 
notified about this fact and that there 
might be a change, not to ask for 
money back in the fourth quarter of 
this fiscal year. 

The funding formula, the allocation 
formula is the best we could do. I think 
it is a fair one. 
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I would urge Members to support the 
legislation. We have done the best we 
can on a number of difficult issues. I 
think we have a product that we can 
support with pride. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. Bliley. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

I, too, would like to urge all Members 
to support this. We could go back to 
conferences and work for many days 
and come back. We will never have a 
funding formula 100 percent satisfac- 
tory to every State in the Union. 

I would like to point out, particu- 
larly to the Members on this side of the 
aisle, that contained in this legislation 
are reorganization policies of ADAMHA 
that the Secretary of HHS and the ad- 
ministration desperately want. As the 
gentleman from California said, this 
was unanimously approved by the 
Members from the other body on the 
conference committee and by the Mem- 
bers from this body. 

Therefore, I would urge in the best 
legislative spirit for those minor dif- 
ferences we may have, put them aside 
and vote for this legislation which is 
needed for this vital program for this 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time, and I yield back the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. SHARP], a member of our Commit- 
tee on Energy and Commerce. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding time to me, 
and I want to praise the efforts of the 
gentleman from California, Chairman 
WAXMAN, with the assistance of the 
gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. BLILEVI. 
They have done an extremely impor- 
tant job on a complex set of issues. 

All of us know we have a terrible 
problem of drug abuse, alcoholism, a 
greater need to do more on mental 
health treatment in this country. And 
we are very limited on resources. 

We have heard a lot today about the 
battle of the allocation of funds. I come 
from a State where we were at risk of 
losing significant funds, at risk of hav- 
ing to cut back services that are in ex- 
istence now. 

I appreciate the efforts of the com- 
mittee to see to it that no State is cut 
back from the 1991 levels, that we can 
sustain what we are doing now even 
through all of us know we have a lot 
more to do. 

There was no simple answer to this 
problem. The committee, I know, 
struggled mightily with trying to be 
fair and equitable across the country, 
and it is a miserable task. But they 
have succeeded in making sure that all 
programs and all services have a 
chance to go forward. 

I appreciate that very much and 
want to praise their efforts and strong- 
ly endorse the committee’s bill. 
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Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, before 
yielding back our time I want to men- 
tion the hard work by our subcommit- 
tee staff, Rip Forbes and Tim West- 
moreland and of the full committee 
staff, Dave Keaney, and from the mi- 
nority staff Howard Cohen, and from 
the Office of Legislative Counsel Peter 
Goodlow. I want to thank them all for 
their strong efforts in working on this 
legislation. 

Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, | rise in opposi- 
tion to the conference report on S. 1306, the 
ADAMHA Recognition Act. 

| supported H.R. 3698, the House version of 
the bill, when it came to the floor back in 
March. Although the conference report pro- 
vides important authorizations for a number of 
critically needed substance abuse treatment 
and prevention programs, | have decided, with 
great reluctance, that | cannot support it. 

The conference report includes highly con- 
troversial and unwise provisions relating to the 
treatment of intravenous drug users that rep- 
resent a major departure from Federal treat- 
ment policy. These provisions were not 
passed as part of the House or Senate ver- 
sions of the ADAMHA authorization bill. They 
were inserted in the bill in conference without 
opportunity for debate by the Members of the 
House. In my view, the inclusion of these pro- 
visions make the entire bill unsupportable. 

S. 1306 would require the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services to issue regula- 
tions permitting methadone maintenance treat- 
ment programs to provide so-called interim, or 
minimum, maintenance treatment to narcotic 
addicts seeking treatment when programs 
have insufficient capacity to admit addicts into 
treatment. Interim, or minimum, maintenance 
involves dispensing methadone to drug ad- 
dicts without providing any, or just minimal, 
drug counseling and other rehabilitative serv- 
ices such as education, vocational training and 
employment counseling that are essential to 
helping addicts recover and lead productive, 
drug-free lives. 

Interim maintenance has been called no 
frills methadone maintenance, an unfortunate 
misnomer because what it cuts out are non- 
essential frills but the very heart of treatment 
services. Interim maintenance is not treatment. 
It is the antithesis of treatment. S. 1306 puts 
the Government's stamp of approval on a pol- 
icy that says the mere distribution of a highly 
addictive substitute for heroin is an adequate 
response to addiction. 

The purpose of the interim maintenance 
provisions, according to the bill, is to reduce 
the spread of HIV and AIDS by intravenous 
drug users. Unquestionably, intravenous drug 
abuse is a major factor in the spread of AIDS. 
| do not doubt that those who put the mini- 
mum maintenance provisions in the bill were 
well-intentioned. The problem with minimum 
maintenance is that it is not effective. 

Methadone maintenance is not a magic bul- 
let for narcotics addiction. When used properly 
as part of a comprehensive treatment program 
providing a broad array of counseling and re- 
habilitation services, methadone can help ad- 
dicts stop using illicit narcotics and start re- 
building their lives. In too many cases, how- 
ever, methadone had failed to live up to its 
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early promise because of funding cutbacks, 
growing client loads, lack of oversight and su- 
pervision by Federal and State agencies, and 
in some cases mismanagement and unscrupu- 
lous behavior by program operators. In a 1990 
report on methadone maintenance to the se- 
lect committee, the GAO concluded that many 
programs are not effectively treating heroin 
addiction. In addition to other problems, many 
patients continue to use heroin and other 
drugs, primarily cocaine, which continues to 
put them at risk of contracting and spreading 
the AIDS virus. GAO strongly recommended 
against interim maintenance, finding that the 
provision of methadone without counseling or 
rehabilitative services would not significantly 
reduce heroine use. 

Interim maintenance has been considered 
and rejected by the very agencies that would 
have to administer it under S. 1306. In 1989, 
the Food and Drug Administration and the Na- 
tional Institute on Drug Abuse in the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services published 
a proposed rule in the Federal Register to au- 
thorize interim methadone maintenance for the 
same reason given in S. 1306—to reduce the 
spread of HIV and AIDS. After extensive hear- 
ings on the record, FDA and NIDA concluded 
that interim maintenance would not be effec- 
tive and decided to withdraw their proposal. 
This decision was announced by former NIDA 
Director, Bob Schuster, at a June 1990 select 
committee hearing. 

Drug abuse treatment providers, and metha- 
done maintenance programs in particular, 
overwhelmingly opposed the FDA/NIDA pro- 
posed interim maintenance rule. They feared 
that interim maintenance would be unrespon- 
sive to patients’ complex needs, would under- 
mine public funding for comprehensive treat- 
ment and further erode public support for a 
fragile treatment i Fesp 83 weakened by 
years of underfundi neglect. 

Ironically, if the H S 8 fails to issue 
regulations for interim maintenance within 180 
days, S. 1306 requires the proposed rule re- 
jected by NIDA, FDA and the treatment com- 
munity to go into effect. 

The bill does not require programs to pro- 
vide minimum methadone maintenance, and 
no program could provide interim maintenance 
if the chief public health officer of the State 
objects. Other provisions of the bill, however, 
require a State, as a condition of receiving its 
Federal substance abuse block grant funds, to 
agree that it will assure access to treatment 
for any intravenous drug user within 14 days 
after treatment is requested or within 120 days 
if no program has space for the individual and 
if interim services are provided. Because treat- 
ment capacity is already severely limited in 
many parts of the country, States and drug 
treatment programs may feel pressured to ac- 
cept interim maintenance as a low-cost alter- 
native to the loss of Federal treatment dollars. 
With Federal block funds comprising less than 
one-third of public treatment 3 this be- 
FF 

We desperately need to oad and 
improve the quality of drug treatment in our 
country. Interim maintenance may temporarily 
expand treatment capacity but only at the ex- 
pense of treatment quality, and it will not be 
effective in reducing the spread of AIDS. 

Improving and ex ing drug treatment, 
and reducing the spread of AIDS by IV drug 
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users, requires a long-term commitment of ad- 
ditional resources to provide comprehensive 
drug abuse treatment services. There are no 
cheap or quick solutions. Federal mandates 
on access to treatment and interim mainte- 
nance will not work and ultimately will prove to 
be counter productive. 

The inclusion of interim maintenance in S. 
1306 is bad drug abuse policy, bad public 
health policy, and bad legislative procedure. 
These provisions should be stripped from the 
conference report. | urge my colleague to vote 
against S. 1306. 

Ms. PELOSI. Mr. Speaker, today we con- 
sider legislation which would provide the nec- 
essary framework for community mental health 
and substance abuse services. This con- 
ference report responds to the input of experts 
in the fields of mental health and substance 
abuse treatment—and responds directly to the 
input of the Institute of Medicine. 

The legislation begins the planning process 
for comprehensive treatment of pregnant 
women and injection drug users. 

This legislation is also essential to improve 
our national response to the HIV epidemic. 
Years of prevention research sponsored by 
Federal agencies have been converted into 
HIV prevention services which will make a dif- 
ference in rates of new HIV infections in this 
country. We cannot wait any longer to author- 
ize these vital programs. Each day that we 
wait will be counted in increased cost to the 
Government and—more important —in- 
creased number of lives needlessly lost to 
AIDS. 

| commend Chairman DINGELL and Chair- 
man WAXMAN on this conference report. | urge 
my colleagues to agree to the conference re- 


port. 

Mrs. MORELLA. Mr. Speaker, | rise in sup- 
port of S. 1306, the conference report on com- 
munity mental health and substance abuse 
services. 

This legislation will provide the authority for 
a number of critical substance abuse preven- 
tion and treatment programs. | am particularly 
pleased that the conferees retained language 
providing for residential substance abuse 
treatment for pregnant women. This provision 
embodied legislation introduced by my good 
friend and colleague, Congressman DURBIN; | 
am an original cosponsor of the bill. 

Our failure to provide residential treatment 
for pregnant women has had a tragic impact 
on our Nation. An estimated 375,000 drug-af- 
fected babies are born every year, many with 
serious medical problems. The cost of provid- 
ing medical treatment and foster care for 
these children is far greater than the cost of 
residential substance abuse treatment for 
pregnant women. Hospital care for drug-af- 
fected newborns alone totaled $121 million in 
Maryland in 1989. The cost of providing hos- 
pital and foster care services through age 5 
for the 9,000 cocaine-exposed children in only 
8 major cities in 1989 totaled $500 million. 
This cost does not include special education 
programs and services needed after the age 
of 5. 

And yet, two-thirds of the hospitals surveyed 
in 1989 by the Select Committee on Children, 
Youth and Families reported that they had no 
place to refer pregnant addicts for treatment. 
This bill authorizes grants for residential treat- 
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ment, providing these women with the serv- 
ices needed to regain control over their lives, 
and preventing damage to their children. Soci- 
ety will benefit from the contributions of these 
women and their children, and we will avoid 
the enormous costs of caring for addicted in- 


fants. 

S. 1306 also reauthorizes a number of dem- 
onstration projects to fund innovative pro- 
grams of treatment and outreach that are criti- 
cal in our efforts to prevent the spread of HIV 
disease, as well as to provide substance 
abuse treatment where it is most needed. This 
demonstration project funding has been one of 
the only means of reaching women at high 
risk of contracting HIV. This program must be 

rted and expanded. 

r. Speaker, | commend Chairman WAXMAN 
and the members of the committee for their ef- 
forts, and | urge my colleagues to join me in 
Si rting this legislation. 

r. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. Speaker, | 
rise in strong opposition to the conference re- 
port on S. 1306, the Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and 
Mental Health Administration block grant pro- 


ram. 
s If this conference report is approved by 
Congress, the State of Florida will lose ap- 
proximately $16.5 million of our share of the 
block grant. To make matters worse, this loss 
is retroactive to October 1, 1991. Florida 
would have to give back $16.5 million with 
ony 4 months left in the current fiscal year. 

f this cut, $4 million would be cut from 
mental health programs, which will result in an 
elimination. of services to an estimated 3,536 
seriously emotionally disturbed individuals re- 
quiring a range of community support services 
in order to be productive members of society. 

The remainder of the cut would come in the 
form of a $12.5 million reduction in grants for 
substance abuse programs in Florida. This will 
result in elimination of services for an esti- 
mated 1,383 alcohol and drug abusing/ad- 
dicted individuals requiring a wide range of 
community-based treatment services. 

Mr. Speaker, | am unaware of this type of 
cut ever being imposed on a State before. It 
is unacceptable for this legislation to place a 
retroactive effective date for implementation of 
the new formula. This bill is literally reneging 
on a $16.5 million obligation to the State of 
Florida. It is an unsound and unfair financial 
practice to take back $16.5 million of Florida's 
grant award with only 4 months remaining in 
the grant year left to obligate the funds under 
statutory requirements of a 1 year obligation 
period. 

Mr. Speaker, | urge my colleagues in the 
strongest possible terms to oppose this bill by 
voting “no” on the conference report on S. 
1306. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, | am in strong 
opposition to S. 1306, the conference report 
that reauthorizes the Alcohol, Drug Abuse, 
and Mental Health Administration. This report 
changes the formula which determines how 
much funding a State is granted for substance 
abuse and mental health services. The new 
formula is more favorable to rural States, not 
growing urban States like Florida. Our State 
stands to lose $7.5 million in substance abuse 
funds, and $4 million in mental health funds 
without any overall reduction in Federal 
spending. In other words, Florida is getting the 
raw end of the deal. 
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And it gets worse, because this legislation 
would be retroactive to October 1, 1991, Flor- 
ida would lose funding that was already ear- 
marked in this fical year for substance abuse 
and mental health services. Given the severe 
budget crisis currently facing Florida, such a 
reduction halfway through the fiscal year will 
exacerbate this problem and deal a devastat- 
ing blow to Florida's ability to maintain the cur- 
rent marginal levels of critically needed alco- 
hol, drug abuse, and mental health services to 
the many persons unable to afford private 
care and who do not qualify for Medicaid or 
Medicare. 

Passage of this legislation as reported by 
the conference would mean a loss of much 
needed substance abuse services for Florida, 
including detox, short- and long-term residen- 
tial and halfway house services, counseling, 
and methadone treatment. Over 3,000 clients 
are currently on waiting lists statewide for sub- 
stance abuse services at this time. As a result 
of this conference report, statewide waiting 
lists will increase by 100 percent. Because 64 
percent of substance abuse service clients 
statewide are involved in criminal justice mat- 
ters, and 32 percent of substance abuse cli- 
ents are at risk for HIV as a direct result of 
their abuse, these services are essential to 
curbing crime as well as curbing the spread of 
the HIV virus in the State of Florida. 

This conference report would also result in 
a reduction of funding for mental health serv- 
ices in Florida. With these reductions an esti- 
mated 3,436 individuals would not receive 
mental health treatment. Adult mental health 
services will no longer be able to provide serv- 
ices to nursing homes and adult congregate 
living facilities, nor provide intervention serv- 
ices in the jails. 

Mr. Speaker, because of the budget crisis 
facing Florida today, even though the Gov- 
ernor is raising taxes and cutting spending on 
unneeded programs, additional State funds to 
continue funding these badly needed pro- 
grams cannot be found. The State is relying 
on this Federal money to assist its efforts to 
combat drug abuse and the spread of AIDS. 
To cut the money Florida has already been 
granted, while increasing it for other States 
without the same demonstrated need as Flor- 
ida has, in irresponsible. | oppose this con- 
ference report. 

Mr. LOWERY of California. Mr. Speaker, | 
would like to take this opportunity to thank the 
manager of this bill, Mr. WAXMAN, for his ef- 
forts and cooperation in ensuring that the 
measure | introduced, H.R. 4285, the Trauma 
Care Center Alien Compensation Act of 1992, 
stayed intact throughout the House and Sen- 
ate conference. | would also like to thank the 
conferees for their support of this important 
piece of legislation. | introduced this same 
measure last Congress, with the intention of 
assisting State and local governments in the 
maintenance and improvement of regional 
systems in trauma care. Based upon recent 
Congressional Budget Office estimates of the 
undocumented alien population and the Cen- 
sus Bureau's estimates of yearly growth in this 
targeted population—approximately 6 million 
undocumented aliens and alien workers will be 
potential users of America’s health care sys- 
tems in 1992. Of the 6 million undocumented 
aliens present in the country, approximately 
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1.8 million will utilize some form of health care 
services available to the population at large, 
and of that, 40 percent of the costs incurred 
will be attributable to emergency medical serv- 


ices. 

My legislation establishes a program of for- 
mula grants to compensate in whole or in part, 
certain trauma care centers for unreimbursed 
costs incurred by treating undocumented 
aliens. It is my understanding that the con- 
ferees realize the crisis facing our Nation's 
trauma care centers and authorized $100 mil- 
lion to assist them for the fiscal year 1993. 
Under my provision, trauma care centers must 
prove that at least 15 percent of their unreim- 
bursed trauma care costs are attributable to 
undocumented aliens. Furthermore, trauma 
care centers must prove that they attempted 
to track down the patient to recover the costs. 
But once they have demonstrated to the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services that a 
genuine effort at recouping the costs of trau- 
ma care provided has been attempted, assist- 
ance from the Federal Government will be 
provided. While the formula may be subject to 
change, it is estimated that the 15 percent fig- 
ure will address the most dramatic needs of 
the various trauma care centers throughout 
the country—enabling them to keep their 
doors open. 

This problem is not a new one. In 1977, the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, and the House Subcommittee on 
Health and Environment held hearings on five 
separate pieces of legislation which would 
have authorized the Public Health Service to 
provide financial assistance to medical facili- 
ties for trauma and medical emergency treat- 
ments provided to indigent and undocumented 
aliens. More recently, on September 11, 1985, 
the House Subcommittee on Immigration, Ref- 
ugees, and International law held similar hear- 
ings on this exact issue. | do not think it is 
necessary for me to stand here on the floor 
and praise the virtues of trauma care centers 
and the role they play in saving lives. Without 
immediate treatment, many trauma patients 
die within the first hour of sustaining their in- 
jury. States such as California and Florida 
have set up trauma care network systems to 
ensure that State of the art surgical services 
would be available during the critical 60- 
minute period in which trauma patients must 
receive medical treatment or quite possibly 
die. 

However, the financial viability of trauma 
centers is under tremendous strain. My legis- 
lation is but one response to the plea for Fed- 
eral assistance from various hospitals and 
trauma care centers throughout the country. 

While undocumented aliens are not the sole 
reason for the untimely closings and financial 
problems facing many of our Nation’s trauma 
care centers, these individuals receive ap- 
proximately 18 percent of our Nation’s uncom- 
pensated emergency care. If the Federal Gov- 
ermment ever gets around to implementing an 
effective immigration policy and regaining con- 
trol of our international borders, the costs as- 
sociated with this bill will decrease signifi- 
cantly. 

am pleased that the House and Senate 
conferees found that there is a proper role for 
the Federal Government to assist State and 
local governments with the costs of providing 
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uncompensated trauma care to undocumented 
aliens. The costs of providing emergency 
medical services to undocumented aliens are 
increasing the already heavy burden shoul- 
dered by county taxpayers. Cities such as San 
Diego, Los Angeles, Houston, Tucson, Miami, 
and El Paso are treating a growing number of 
uninsured, undocumented trauma patients. 
The closing of over 60 trauma care centers in 
recent years is clear and convincing evidence 
that the time for Federal assistance is now. 
Closing trauma care centers is literally a mat- 
ter of life and death. 

| realize that there are larger financial prob- 
lems facing our Nation’s trauma care centers. 
However, it is my belief that a limited measure 
at this time is all that is possible in light of to- 
day's budget environment. 

But Mr. Speaker, | know with certainty that 
this beginning will save lives. It may be a child 
hit by a car, a heart attack patient, or an inno- 
cent victim of some senseless crime. We may 
not know who these benefactors will be, but 
we can know that our good efforts today will 
preserve life tomorrow. 

Before | close, | wish to thank the chairman 
of the Energy and Commerce Committee, Mr. 
DINGELL; the chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Health and Environment, Mr. WAXMAN; the 
ranking minority member, Mr. LENT; and the 
members of the House and Senate con- 
ference for ensuring the viability and integrity 
of this much needed measure. Thank you. 

| yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to express my support for the efforts of the Al- 
cohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental Health Admin- 
istration [ADAMHA]. The key services that are 
covered under this reauthorization help individ- 
uals and their families overcome alcoholism, 
substance abuse, and the difficulties associ- 
ated with mental health problems. These serv- 
ices enable individuals to live productive lives 
and, in some instances, save lives. 

The conference report before us today reor- 
ganizes ADAMHA and separates the existing 
block grant into two separate block grants: the 
substance abuse prevention and treatment 
block grant and the community mental health 
services block grant. While | support the intent 
of the reauthorization, | have two concerns. 

First, | would like to address the issue of the 
three research programs of ADAMHA being 
transferred to the National Institutes of Health 
[NIH]. Under the conference report, research 
on drug abuse, alcohol abuse, and alcoholism 
and antiaddictive medications are all trans- 
ferred to the NIH. | do not have a fundamental 
objection to the research being administered 
by the NIH. However, | do want to ensure that 
research in treatment services continues to re- 
main a priority. Treatment providers play a 
critical role in the recovery process. | will be 
carefully watching to ensure that the NIH dedi- 
cates the appropriate attention to treatment 
services research. Therefore, | would urge my 
colleagues to do the same. 

Another point that | feel needs to be ad- 
dressed is the authority for inpatient treatment 
services when medically necessary, in the 
substance abuse capacity expansion grants 
provisions. Both the House and Senate bills 
contained this critical provision, however the 
conference report does not include such a 
provision. Failure to address this tissue in the 
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conference report adversely affects access to 
a range of treatment services for alcohol and 
drug dependent individuals. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my understanding that the 
conference report's failure to include inpatient 
treatment under the capacity expansion grants 
was merely a drafting error. It has also come 
to my attention that this error will be ad- 
dressed in a future technical corrections bill. 
Therefore, | would urge the chairman of the 
Health and Environment Subcommittee to ex- 
peditiously address this matter. 

In conclusion, | would like to reiterate my 
support for the reauthorization of the commu- 
nity mental health and substance abuse serv- 
ices. | would urge my colleagues to join me in 
hl the conference report before us 


today. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Speaker, | rise 
in Opposition to the conference report on S. 
1306, the Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental 
Health Administrative Reorganization Act, 
which would cause irreparable damage to al- 
cohol, drug abuse, and mental health pro- 
grams throughout Florida. 

Not only does this legislation dramatically 
alter the formula under which Federal alcohol, 
drug abuse, and mental health block grant 
funds are awarded to the States, but it retro- 
actively changes the formula effective October 
1, 1991. Combined, these changes in the for- 
mula mean Florida will lose more than $16 
million in Federal funds which are planned for 
use in the final quarter of the current fiscal 
year for substance abuse treatment and men- 
tal health programs 

Pinellas County, FL, which | represent, has 
developed a number of nationally recognized 
model programs in these areas. The retro- 
active loss of Federal support will force many 
of these programs to close or substantially re- 
duce the numbers of people they serve. 

Operation PAR and Gulf Coast Jewish Fam- 
ily Services would be especially impacted by 
this unfair change in law and redistribution of 
funds. Operation PAR runs a number of out- 
patient and residential substance abuse treat- 
ment programs including an in-jail substance 
abuse program which would be eliminated. 
Florida already has a waiting list of 3,000 per- 
sons seeking outpatient and residential serv- 
ices. The impact of bill will be a doubling in 
the size of this waiting list. 

Gulf Coast Jewish Family Services would 
have to eliminate its geriatric caregiver support 
team which provides support for the families of 
mental health patients. This will drive up the 
cost to families and the Federal and State 
government by forcing families to rely more 
heavily on nursing homes and other institu- 
tional care facilities to provide these services 
at much greater cost. 

Florida is 1 of 12 States which will lose 
funds under these new formulas and the drop- 
ping of any protection offered by a hold harm- 
less provision which would prevent the recap- 
ture of funds awarded to the States earlier this 
year. Given the financial situation of Florida 
and the other State governments, it is doubtful 
that the State can find available funds to offset 
this reduction in Federal support. 

State officials advise me that in Florida's 
case, the $12 million reduction in Federal sup- 
port for substance abuse programs will result 
in a loss of services for 1,400 alcohol and 
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drug abusing and addicted individuals seeking 
community based help. The $4 million in lost 
mental health funding will mean 3,500 seri- 
ously disturbed individuals will not receive the 
support they require to remain in their commu- 
nities and not in more expensive institutional 
settings. 

Mr. Speaker, through my work on the House 
Appropriations Subcommittee which funds our 
Nation's substance abuse and mental health 
programs, | am aware of the urgent need to 
provide greater, not less, support for these 
community based programs which provide in- 
novative services that help thousands of 
American families. Public and private agencies 
throughout the State of Florida, and particu- 
larly in Pinellas County which | represent, 
have developed a number of exceptional pro- 
grams to combat the problems of drug abuse 
and mental illness. Their work and innovation 
are threatened by this conference report today 
and | would urge my colleagues in the House 
to reject this legislation. We should send it 
back to conference where it can be revised so 
that it does not unfairly and retroactively pe- 
nalize Florida and the 11 other States that 
would lose Federal support in the current year 
for a number of ongoing programs. 

Ms. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, the ever-in- 
creasing need for mental health and drug 
abuse treatment in our country is one issue on 
which there is little disagreement. The con- 
ference report reflects an important consensus 
on this urgent issue. 

Even though national statistics indicate a 
decrease in the numbers of people abusing 
drugs and alcohol, this remains a national 
problem of staggering proportions. The Metro- 
politan Washington Council of Governments 
has documented the dreary fact of the drug 
crisis in the Washington, DC, area in its Janu- 
ary 1992 report “Public Substance Abuse 
Treatment Services: A Critical Resource.” In 
its study COG reports that over 13,000 calls 
per year are made to the Washington Area 
Council on Alcoholism and Drug Abuse from 
individuals trying to conquer substance de- 
pendency, and 49 percent of these were from 
District of Columbia residents. Publicly funded 
treatment services were provided for 40,000 
clients in the Washington Metropolitan Area in 
1991—a sizable number indeed. Yet these 
services reached only one-third of the region's 
estimated substance abusing population. 

One of the most urgent needs is increased 
funding for public and community-based treat- 
ment service providers. The conference agree- 
ment moves us in the right direction on this 
front by providing for appropriations of $25 
million over fiscal years 1993, 1994, and 1995 
for grants for a model comprehensive program 
for treatment of substance abuse. | am par- 
ticularly pleased that the National Capital area 
has been designated as a demonstration site 
for this program. 

| am also grateful that Chairman WAXMAN 
has included a provision addressing the acute 
problems of the Nation's trauma centers, 
which have also become casualties on the 
frontline of the drug war. An astounding 91 
trauma centers have closed their doors since 
1985 primarily because of high uncompen- 
sated care costs. Last year Washington Hos- 
pital Center's nationally r ed trauma 
center, MedSTAR, lost $10 million in uncom- 
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pensated care costs. The conference agree- 
ment establishes a crucial grant program to 
assist trauma care centers in defraying un- 
compensated health care costs resulting from 
drug-related violence. When awarding the 
trauma center grants, we should be careful to 
balance the resources geographically, mindful 
of the economic hardship suffered not only by 
those hospitals along the Mexican border but 
by public and private hospitals in cities across 
the United States that have been hard hit by 
drug-related violence. 

Left unattended or underfunded, mental 
health and drug abuse problems will continue 
to drain the Nation’s resources, diminish our 
morale and undermine our competitiveness. | 
urge my colleagues to give full support to this 
legislation. 

Mr. COLEMAN of Texas. Mr. Speaker, | rise 
today with very conflicting feelings about this 
conference report. On the one hand, passage 
of the conference report will represent the suc- 
cessful conclusion of a long struggle | have 
undertaken with a number of other Members, 
notably Mr. WAXMAN and Mr. LOWERY, to see 
the crisis with our Nation's trauma centers ad- 
dressed. The conference report authorizes 
$100 million in emergency grants to help keep 
trauma centers open. Those grant dollars are 
badly needed—trauma centers around the Na- 
tion are struggling with an increasing caseload 
of victims of violence and the growing fiscal 
worry of uncompensated care. Trauma centers 
along the United States-Mexico border are 
burdened with the additional responsibility of 
providing emergency care to undocumented 
persons, and we were able to address that 
problem in the report as well. 

However, | am outraged by the fact that the 
authors of the conference report have seen fit 
to radically alter the block grant formula for 
funding of alcohol, drug abuse, and mental 
health services in a way that significantly jeop- 
ardizes those programs in Texas. The fact that 
the new formula diverts to other States funds 
that Texas expected to receive in 1993 and 
beyond poses enough of a threat. But the au- 
thors of this report couldn't wait until 1993 to 
grab the funds—they want to apply the for- 
mula change in the last quarter of fiscal year 
1992. So now, despite the fact that the State 
wrote its budget for the year with a total allot- 
ment of $90 million promised to the State, de- 
spite the fact that it will imperil the lives of 
thousands of Texans currently receiving alco- 
hol, drug abuse, or mental health services, the 
authors of the conference report want to re- 
allocate $10 million away from Texas in the 
final quarter of this year. These actions can 
only be attributed to greed. 

So now | am faced with a difficult decision. 
Do | do what is right for the trauma centers 
not only in Texas, but throughout the Nation? 
Or do | stand up against greed and for the fu- 
tures of those Texans who will be dropped 
from drug treatment programs or from mental 
health programs. I'll tell you, Mr. Speaker, | 
just don't know. 

Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time, and I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MAZZOLI). The question is on the mo- 
tion offered by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. WAXMAN] that the 
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House suspend the rules and agree to 
the conference report on the Senate 
bill, S. 1306. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. BILIRAKIS. Mr. Speaker, 
that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to clause 5 of rule I, and the Chair’s 
prior announcement, further proceed- 
ings on this motion will be postponed. 


on 


COMMERCIAL WHALING 
MORATORIUM 


Mr. STUDDS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and agree to the con- 
current resolution (H. Con. Res. 177) 
calling for a United States policy of 
strengthening and maintaining indefi- 
nitely the current International Whal- 
ing Commission moratorium on the 
commercial killing of whales, and oth- 
erwise expressing the sense of the Con- 
gress with respect to conserving and 
protecting the world’s whale, dolphin, 
and porpoise populations, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H. Con. RES. 177 

Whereas whales are marine resources of 
great aesthetic, educational, and scientific 
interest and are a vital part of the marine 
ecosystem; 

Whereas the International Whaling Com- 
mission adopted in 1982 an indefinite morato- 
rium on commercial whaling, which was 
scheduled to go into effect in 1986, establish- 
ing zero global catch limits for 11 species of 
whales; 

Whereas despite the moratorium on com- 
mercial whaling, thousands of whales have 
been killed since its inception by the com- 
mercial whaling nations; 

Whereas there remain uncertainties as to 
the status of whale populations due to the 
difficulty of studying them, their slow repro- 
ductive rate, and the unpredictability of 
their recovery even when fully protected; 

Whereas the consequences of removing 
whale populations from the marine eco- 
system are not understood and cannot be 
predicted; 

Whereas whales are subject to increasingly 
grave environmental threats from nonhunt- 
ing causes, such as pollution, loss of habitat, 
oil spills, and the use of large-scale driftnets, 
which underscore the need for special safe- 
guards for whale protection; 

Whereas in addition, many of the more 
than 60 species of small cetaceans are subject 
to direct commercial harvest; 

Whereas there is significant widespread 
support in the international community for 
the view that, for scientific, ecological, aes- 
thetic, and educational reasons, whales 
should no longer be commercially hunted; 

Whereas efforts made at the 1991 meeting 
of the International Whaling Commission to 
overturn the moratorium on commercial 
whaling were defeated; and 

Whereas there is concern that, at future 
International Whaling Commission meet- 
ings, some countries will again press for an 
immediate resumption of commercial whal- 
ing on some stocks: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the 
Senate concurring), That it is the sense of the 
Congress that— 

(1) United States policy should promote 
the conservation and protection of whale, 
dolphin, and porpoise populations; 
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(2) toward that goal, the United States 
should work to strengthen and maintain an 
International Whaling Commission morato- 
rium on the commercial killing of whales, 
and work toward a similar moratorium on 
the direct commercial harvest of dolphins 
and porpoises; 

(3) the United States should work to 
strengthen the International Whaling Com- 
mission by reaffirming its competence to 
regulate direct commercial whaling on all 
cetaceans, and should encourage the Com- 
mission to utilize the expertise of its Sci- 
entific Committee by seriously considering 
the Committee's recommendations; and 

(4) in so promoting the conservation and 
protection of the world’s whale populations, 
the United States should make the fullest 
use of diplomatic channels, appropriate do- 
mestic and international law, and all other 
available means. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. STUDDS] will be 
recognized for 20 minutes, and the gen- 
tleman from Alaska [Mr. YOUNG] will 
be recognized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. STUDDs]. 

Mr. STUDDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, today I am pleased to 
bring before my colleagues House Con- 
current Resolution 177, introduced by 
Mr. YATRON last March. The resolution 
expresses the sense of the Congress 
that the United States should work to 
strengthen and maintain the current 
global moratorium on the commercial 
slaughter of whales. 

For hundreds of years, whales have 
been the targets of huge commercial 
harvests. In the early part of this cen- 
tury, technological developments like 
harpoons fired from cannons and huge 
factory ships that could process hun- 
dreds of whale carcasses at sea led to 
an unprecedented slaughter, and by the 
end of World War II more than 44,000 
whales were being killed annually in 
the Antarctic Ocean alone. No other 
group of animals has been subjected to 
such relentless hunting for profit, nor 
brought so close to the brink of extinc- 
tion. 

In 1986 the International Whaling 
Commission, which governs whaling is- 
sues worldwide and in which the United 
States plays a leading role, voted to es- 
tablish a global moratorium on com- 
mercial whaling. The purpose of the 
moratorium was to provide the nations 
of the world with time to determine 
the true status of whale populations 
and to decide whether whaling should 
begin again. 

The whaling nations of the world, led 
by Japan, are now pressuring the Inter- 
national Whaling Commission to lift 
the moratorium. Mr. Speaker, the 
American people will not stand for 
that, and we cannot—and will not— 
allow it to happen. Whales continue to 
be threatened by marine pollution and 
habitat destruction. In some cases, 
they have not recovered in spite of dec- 
ades of protection. In Massachusetts 
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Bay, for example, the North Atlantic 
right whale—the most endangered of 
all the world’s large whales—had its 
population of more than 50,000 animals 
decimanted to fewer than 350 by the be- 
ginning of this century. Even though 
right whales have been protected from 
commercial whaling since the 193078, 
their population has not grown. Mr. 
Speaker, they and others like them 
need more time. 

Living whales have far greater value 
as marine resources than they do as 
steaks for the Japanese dinner plate. In 
southeastern Massachusetts, the old 
tradition of hunting whales for profit 
has been replaced by a new enterprise— 
watching whales for profit. This indus- 
try brings almost 2 million 
whalewatchers to Massachusetts Bay 
each year, with a resulting tourism in- 
come for the State of over $1 billion an- 
nually. We take the protection of our 
whales seriously in Massachusetts, Mr. 
Speaker, and we believe the rest of the 
world should do the same. 

The annual meeting of the Inter- 
national Whaling Commission will 
take place next month in Scotland. At 
that meeting, the whaling nations will 
put up a strong fight for the resump- 
tion of commercial whaling. We must 
arm our own delegation with the abil- 
ity to fight equally hard to stop them. 
I urge my colleagues to support House 
Concurrent Resolution 177 and pass it 
now so that the other body can act on 
it in time for the Whaling Commission 
meeting in June. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
express my support for a proposal to be 
offered by the Government of France at 
the International Whaling Commission 
meeting next month. That proposal 
would create a southern ocean whale 
sanctuary in the Antarctic, which is a 
critical feeding ground for many en- 
dangered species of whales. The Ant- 
arctic marine ecosystem has been se- 
verely damaged by human exploitation 
during the past century, and inter- 
national sanctuary status would great- 
ly contribute to its recovery and con- 
servation as the planet's single most 
productive marine environment. 

Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. RAVENEL]. 

Mr. RAVENEL. Mr. Speaker, right 
now, as I speak, the continued exist- 
ence of the most magnificent mammals 
ever to live on Earth, the great whales, 
rests in the heart and mind of the 
American President, George Bush. Will 
he instruct the United States delegates 
to the International Whaling Commis- 
sion, soon to meet in Glasgow, Scot- 
land, to insist on continuing the ban on 
the commercial slaughter of whales? 
Or, will he instruct them to wimp out 
under pressure from Japan, Norway, 
and Iceland, whose greed would turn 
these greatest of God’s creatures into 
dog food and cosmetics? The American 
people are waiting and watching you, 
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Mr. President. Whether the whales of 
this world are driven to extinction is 
up to the immediate decision of one 
man, and that man is you. 

Mr. STUDDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. YATRON], the author of 
the concurrent resolution. 

Mr. YATRON. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my chairman for yielding me the time. 

Mr. Speaker, it is longstanding U.S. 
policy to promote the protection of 
whales and cetaceans. House Concur- 
rent Resolution 177, as amended, 
strongly reaffirms this position. It 
calls on the United States to strength- 
en the International Whaling Commis- 
sion, maintain the moratorium on 
commercial whale killing, and to make 
full use of diplomatic channels and 
international law to achieve these 
ends. 

The Foreign Affairs Committee 
unanimously approved House Concur- 
rent Resolution 177 in October and the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries recently amended and ap- 
proved the resolution as well. The 
House and Senate have passed similar 
legislation in the past. 

Mr. Speaker, there remain great un- 
certainties regarding the status of 
whale populations. Unfortunately, a 
few nations have killed whales in defi- 
ance of the IWC while actively seeking 
an end to the moratorium. The plight 
of cetaceans—dolphins and porpoises— 
is no less serious. 

It has come to the committee’s at- 
tention, after the passage of this legis- 
lation, that the Government of France 
has proposed establishing a sanctuary 
for whales in the southern ocean 
around Antarctica. The sanctuary 
would prohibit commercial whaling in 
this region, which serves as feeding 
grounds to many species of large 
whales. According to the French pro- 
posal, the implementation of this pro- 
tected region will hopefully foster the 
rehabilitation of a precious and fragile 
ecosystem which has been severely 
damaged by man’s exploitation. 

Though this proposal is not con- 
tained in House Concurrent Resolution 
177, I hope that the administration se- 
riously considers cosponsoring the 
French proposal prior to the convening 
of the International Whaling Commis- 
sion meeting in June. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to commend 
Chairman FASCELL of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee for his leadership on 
this issue. Let me also commend the 
ranking minority member of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee, Congressman 
BROOMFIELD and the ranking minority 
member of the Subcommittee on 
Human Rights, Congressman BEREUTER 
for their cooperation and leadership in 
protecting marine mammals. I also 
want to acknowledge the leadership of 
Chairman JONES of the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries Committee, ranking 
member Congressman DAVIS, and Con- 
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gressman Srupps for facilitating the 
passage of this legislation. 

I ask for the adoption of House Con- 
current Resolution 177, as amended, at 
this time. 

Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. BROOMFIELD]. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
support this resolution, which ex- 
presses the sense of Congress in favor 
of greater international protection for 
all types of whales. 

First of all, however, I wish to com- 
mend the chief sponsor of the resolu- 
tion, Mr. YATRON, the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Human Rights and 
International Organizations. Congress- 
man YATRON has been steadfast in his 
concern for protecting whales and 
other living natural resources, and has 
offered a similar resolution during 
each Congress in recent years. 

In view of his announced retirement 
from Congress, which will be a real loss 
to the country, I’m sure all my col- 
leagues would agree he’s a real whale 
of a fella. 

I also commend the chairman of the 
full committee, DANTE FASCELL, for as- 
sisting in the consideration of this 
measure. Credit is also due Congress- 
man BEREUTER, the ranking Repub- 
lican member of the subcommittee. 

Essentially, this resolution calls for 
continuation of the moratorium on 
commercial whaling that has been in 
effect for several years as a result of 
action by the International Whaling 
Commission. The parties to the IWC 
will be meeting again in June, so this 
recommendation is as timely as it is 
important. 

Another valuable element of the cur- 
rent resolution is that it advocates ad- 
ditional efforts to ensure that dolphins 
and porpoises, as well as other small 
species of whales, are given adequate 
consideration by the IWC. The threats 
to such animals does not come pri- 
marily from direct harvesting, but 
rather from other activities, including 
tuna fishing and the use of drift nets. 
Nevertheless, the IWC could play a 
stronger role in assisting in the con- 
servation of dolphins and other small 
whales. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I have been in- 
formed that—as in previous years—this 
resolution has the support of the State 
Department. Passage of this resolution 
will help the U.S. Government achieve 
our conservation objectives during the 
upcoming negotiations in the Inter- 
national Whaling Commission. 
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Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. LAGOMARSINO]. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, 
today I am rising in support of House 
Concurrent Resolution 177, which calls 
for a permanent extension of the Inter- 
national Whaling Commission's ban on 
commercial whaling. 
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I join in commending GUS YATRON for 
his tireless efforts on behalf of this 
cause. GUS, we will miss you. 

I have long believed that the ocean 
and its marine life are invaluable re- 
sources which must be protected. As a 
senior member of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, I've actively supported 
permanent protections for marine 
mammals. In the past I've introduced 
legislation calling for the establish- 
ment of a drift net-free zone in the 
South Pacific, and I have pushed for 
tough economic sanctions against 
countries which refuse to abide by drift 
net and whaling bans. 

As my colleagues may know, the cur- 
rent 10-year moratorium expires in 
June 1992. By passing this resolution, 
Congress will send a strong message to 
Japan and other whaling countries 
that the United States will continue 
its efforts to protect the world’s whale 
and dolphin populations. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
send Tokyo a message and vote for this 
bill. 

Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of this 
resolution and urge its adoption. 

As the Members are aware, the Inter- 
national Whaling Commission has for 
some years imposed a moratorium on 
the commercial harvesting of whales. 
This moratorium will be discussed 
again at the June meeting of the Com- 
mission. The resolution before us today 
supports a continued position of main- 
taining the moratorium in effect. 

I want to note that, while the resolu- 
tion discusses direct commercial take 
of dolphins and porpoises, it does not 
affect subsistence harvest of small 
whales. Native Alaskans have har- 
vested Beluga whales for subsistence 
for hundreds of years. The Beluga pop- 
ulations are in good shape and Native 
Alaskans themselves share in the re- 
sponsibility of ensuring that overhar- 
vest does not occur. The last thing we 
need is an international bureaucracy 
trying to manage the traditional way 
of life of Native Alaskans. 

I want to thank my colleagues on the 
majority for recognizing this concern 
and deleting language which would 
have disrupted the centuries old sub- 
sistence lifestyle. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge adoption of the 
resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time, and I yield back the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. STUDDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I note, however, the 
gentleman from Alaska remains 
uncommended. This cannot be allowed. 
I hereby commend him. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. JONES of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, 
| rise in support of House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 177, maintaining the commercial whaling 
moratorium. 
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This resolution was introduced by Mr. YAT- 
RON, and was approved by the Foreign Affairs 
Committee last year. The International Whal- 
ing Commission will meet in late June, and 
House Concurrent Resolution 177 is intended 
to provide direction for the United States posi- 
tion at that meeting. 

With respect to small whales and dolphins, 
| would like to clarify that the resolution refers 
only to direct commercial harvests, and not to 
subsistence use, public display, scientific re- 
search, or incidental takes in the commercial 
fisheries. 

Mr. Speaker, | urge my colleagues to sup- 
port this important resolution. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Speaker, this Member 
is pleased to rise in support of House Concur- 
rent Resolution 177. It sends the important 
message that the past practice of commercial 
whaling, which drove many species of whales 
to the brink of extinction, must not be allowed 
to resume. 

This Member would note the role of the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Human 
Rights and International Relations, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. YATRON]. As 
the ranking member of that subcommittee, this 
Member can testify to the tireless efforts of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania in support for 
marine mammals. As a number of nations 
seek ways to gut the International Whaling 
Commission [IWC] moratorium, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania has repeatedly raised the 
call to protect the whales. This Member would 
note that, were it not for GUS YATRON, marine 
mammals would be under far greater threat. 

Mr. Speaker, the subcommittee has held 
several hearings regarding the IWC and inter- 
national fishing practices. We have learned 
about the effectiveness of the whaling morato- 
rium that has been in place for the past 10 
years. We have also learned how some na- 
tions, principally Japan, continued to whale 
under the guise of scientific study. It is inter- 
esting that this scientific harvest inevitably 
ended up on Japanese dinner tables. 

Now the Japanese and others want the 
moratorium to come to an end. They argue 
that the moratorium has served its purpose, 
the whale populations are up, and commercial 
whaling is now viable. This, Mr. Speaker, is 
pure nonsense. If the moratorium is lifted, the 
fragile whale populations will once again go 
into free fall, and we will once again be faced 
with the dire situation we faced in the past. 

House Concurrent Resolution 177 simply 
calls upon the administration to recognize the 
value of the whaling moratorium, and work to 
strengthen the international protections for 
whales and other marine mammals. As an 
original cosponsor of this resolution, this Mem- 
ber urges its unanimous adoption. 

Mr. STUDDS. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time, and I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MAZZOLI). The question is on the mo- 
tion offered by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. STUDDS] that the 
House suspend the rules and agree to 
the concurrent resolution, House Con- 
current Resolution 177, as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended, and the con- 
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current resolution, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“Concurrent Resolution calling for a 
United States policy of strengthening 
and maintaining an International 
Whaling Commission moratorium on 
the commercial killing of whales, and 
otherwise expressing the sense of the 
Congress with respect to conserving 
and protecting the world's whale popu- 
lations.”’. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT RELATING TO 
MEMBERS’ COMPENSATION 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and agree to the con- 
current resolution (H. Con. Res. 320) de- 
claring the ratification of the proposed 
amendment to the Constitution relat- 
ing to compensation for Representa- 
tives and Senators. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H. Con. RES. 320 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the 
Senate concurring), That Congress declares 
that the proposed article of amendment pro- 
viding as follows: 

No law, varying the compensation for the 
services of the Senators and Representatives, 
shall take effect, until an election of Rep- 
resentatives shall have intervened.“ 
has been ratified by a sufficient number of 
the States and has become a part of the Con- 
stitution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BROOKS] will be recognized 
for 20 minutes, and the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. FISH] will be recognized 
for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BROOKS]. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to present 
to the House a resolution expressing 
this body’s sense that the requisite 
steps for ratifying the proposed amend- 
ment relating to compensation for Rep- 
resentatives and Senators have been 
met. 

That the Constitution is a living doc- 
ument that engages us as forcefully 
today as it did the founders over 200 
years ago is no better illustrated than 
by the pending resolution. As the 102d 
Congress considers this resolution, it 
does so by reflecting on the work prod- 
uct of the First Congress of the United 
States. At that time, the Members ear- 
nestly considered the proper proce- 
dures by which their own compensation 
should be set. Thus, during the Con- 
gress’ first formal meeting, the House 
chose to set compensation at $6 a day 
for Members of both the House and 
Senate—only to have the other body 
raise its own compensation to $7 daily. 

In an attempt to set out orderly pro- 
cedures and to avoid any appearance of 
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impropriety, an amendment to the 
Constitution was offered by James 
Madison as the second of 12 proposed 
amendments to the Constitution. Con- 
sistent with article V of the Constitu- 
tion, the 12 amendments were sent out 
to the several States following their 
adoption by two-thirds of both Houses. 
Ten of those amendments were ratified 
effective December 15, 1791, and are 
known to us as the Bill of Rights. 

Two others, including the one that is 
the subject of the resolution before us 
today, took just a bit longer to work 
their way through the ratification 
process. Nearly 203 years later, Madi- 
son's second amendment, first ratified 
by Maryland in 1789, has finally re- 
ceived the requisite approval by the 
States under article V of the Constitu- 
tion. 

Beyond these basic precepts of Con- 
gress proposing amendments and 
States ratifying them, the Constitu- 
tion speaks only to Congress’ broad 
power to establish the method of ratifi- 
cation—which Congress has repeatedly 
exercised through requirements such as 
time limitations on ratification by the 
States. The First Congress’ resolution 
proposing a constitutional amendment 
affecting Members’ compensation con- 
tained no conditions which the ratifi- 
cation process has not satisfied. 

I believe that the straightforward 
words of article V make it clear that 
the proposal which was first offered by 
Mr. Madison two centuries ago has be- 
come the 27th amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. The res- 
olution before us today simply under- 
scores Congress’ conviction—consistent 
with our constitutional powers—that 
adoption has indeed occurred. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope all Members will, 
through their votes today, affirm that 
our predecessors in 1789 offered wisdom 
by which this body can live in 1992 and 
beyond. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to observe 
that it is particularly of some minor 
interest really that my ancestors were 
in the Revolution and fought in the 
Revolution in 1776, and I know that the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. FISH), 
the Republican minority leader of the 
Committee on the Judiciary who is 
taking the extra time, has ancestors 
who had a very distinguished record in 
fighting for this country when we were 
liberated from England in 1776. 
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So, Mr. Speaker, I think it is kind of 
interesting that the great-great grand- 
children of such people are participat- 
ing in the ratification of Madison's 
amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that all Members 
will through their votes today affirm— 
or tomorrow, as I believe it is going to 
be put off—affirm that our predecessors 
in 1789 offered wisdom by which this 
body can still live in 1992 and beyond. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 
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Mr. Speaker, James Madison’s pro- 
posed amendment to prevent congres- 
sional pay raises from taking effect 
until after an intervening election is 
held was one of the 12 original articles 
of amendment submitted to the States 
for ratification in 1789. Ten of those 12 
articles of amendment were ratified by 
the States to become what is not popu- 
larly known as the Bill of Rights. 

Because over 200 years have elapsed 
since Madison’s pay raise amendment 
was first proposed, questions have aris- 
en with respect to the validity of the 
amendment. 

The issue before us is the reasonable- 
ness of the ratification period. The Su- 
preme Court in Coleman v. Miller, 307 
U.S. 433 (1939) set forth objective stand- 
ards and criteria for determining rea- 
sonableness. The principal guideline to 
be followed by the Congress is to deter- 
mine whether the issue remains vital 
and sufficiently contemporaneous so 
that debate and legislative consider- 
ation should be allowed to continue, or 
whether the proposed amendment has 
become a dormant issue which can no 
longer respond to the needs and objec- 
tives which generated its initial pro- 
posal. 

The High Court in Coleman held that 
the reasonable time issue calls for an 
essentially political judgment as it in- 
volves “relevant conditions, political, 
social and economic * **. These are 
the factors Congress must look to in 
deciding whether these conditions 
have: 

So far changed since the submission (of the 
amendment] as to make the proposal no 
longer responsive to the conception which 
inspired it or whether conditions were such 
as to intensify the feeling of need and the ap- 
propriateness of the proposed remedial ac- 
tion. 307 U.S. at 453-454. 

This amendment, although first pro- 
posed and ratified in 1789, clearly re- 
mains “responsive to the conception 
which first inspired it’’. The purpose of 
the amendment—to prevent represent- 
atives from increasing their salaries 
without an opportunity by the elector- 
ate to judge whether the increase is 
justified—has the same meaning, the 
same goal, the same aim and the same 
intended effect when it was ratified in 
1992 as it did when it was first ratified 
in 1789. The rash of recent ratifications 
testifies that the amendment is vital 
and contemporaneous. 

Under article V, once an amendment 
has been ratified by three-fourths of 
the State legislatures, the Constitution 
does not require that any further ac- 
tion be taken in order to insure the va- 
lidity of the amendment. Where, how- 
ever, as in this instance, there may be 
lingering concerns as to the validity of 
the amendment, it is appropriate for 
the Congress to resolve such doubts 
and recognize the ratification of the 
27th amendment. 

At my request, specific language in- 
corporating the text of the amendment 
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ratified by the States was added to the 
resolution to avoid any unintended am- 
biguity about our actions here today. I 
urge my colleagues to support this res- 
olution. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. EDWARDS], the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee that 
handles these matters on the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary and a longstand- 
ing member of that committee. 

EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank my chairman for 
yielding me this time. 

Mr. Speaker, the pay amendment has 
overwhelming support both in Congress 
and among the States. I supported the 
congressional pay legislation in 1989 
which accomplished much the same 
goal as this amendment. And I will cer- 
tainly support the resolution before us 
today. In addition, to the extent that 
there may be lingering doubt as to the 
issue of COLA’s or the issue of pay in- 
creases initiated by Congress, I urge 
our leadership to address those issues 
promptly through legislation. 

But there is another, broader issue 
here that must not be lost sight of— 
and that is the Constitution itself. The 
House may decide today to make an ex- 
ception to the principle of contempora- 
neous consensus that has been a guid- 
ing constitutional principle for most of 
this century. But it should be clear 
that this is an exception, not a prece- 
dent. 

There are other proposed amend- 
ments with no time deadlines—includ- 
ing one that would enshrine slavery in 
our Constitution. It is all very well to 
say, Oh, that’s a dead letter. No one 
thinks that one—or any of the others— 
will be resurrected now.“ But many 
said the same thing about this amend- 
ment over the years. 

I call my colleagues’ attention to an 
editorial in Saturday’s New York 
Times, which I would like to insert in 
the RECORD at this point. The editorial 
urges Congress, in accepting this 
amendment, to put the others to rest. I 
understand the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia has a resolution to that effort 
pending in the other body. I would urge 
my colleagues to follow this advice and 
the lead of the other body. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the article 
from the New York Times of May 16, 
1992, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, May 16, 1992] 

THE AGELESS 27TH AMENDMENT 

The National Archivist, Don Wilson, has 
announced he will certify ratification of the 
constitutional amendment on Congressional 
pay. Since the Constitution says amend- 
ments shall be valid“ when ratified by 
three-fourths of the states, he is simply con- 
firming the obvious: that 38 states have ap- 
proved. But serious questions remain. 

The amendment is a sensible declaration 
that when the members of Congress vote 
themselves a raise, they can’t have it until 
after the next election. That ingeniously 
blocks challengers from complaining, be- 
cause the raise goes to whoever wins. 
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What's wrong about the amendment is the 
203-year lapse between the first ratification 
in 1789 and the 38th last week. If it was O.K. 
to stretch ratification of the pay amendment 
over two centuries, then why not give the 
same leeway to future proposals—including 
the balanced-budget amendment now per- 
colating? 

The Supreme Court said in 1921 that ratifi- 
cations must be sufficiently contempora- 
neous” to reflect the current popular will, 
“which, of course, ratification through a 
long series of years would not do.“ Congress 
had already begun setting deadlines, usually 
seven years, starting in 1919 with the amend- 
ment that established Prohibition. In 1939 
the court affirmed Congress’s authority to 
do so, and added that Congress's word was 
final. 

But no deadline was attached to the pay 
amendment. To some scholars and members 
of Congress, the only relevant fact is that 
the pay amendment has 38 ratifications—and 
that’s that. But this leaves the deadline 
issue to be rehashed. 

If Congress says nothing about the pay 
amendment, it invites renewed debate on 
whether future proposals need deadlines. 
More ominously, inaction would suggest 
there is no time limit on state legislatures’ 
petitions for a new constitutional conven- 
tion. 

The ‘contemporaneous’ standard has 
worked well for 71 years. If Congress wants 
to make an exception for the pay amend- 
ment, so be it. But it should do so by joint 
resolution, accepting this amendment’s rati- 
fications but writing finis to four other pro- 
posed amendments—all outdated or redun- 
dant—including a pro-slavery proposal dat- 
ing from 1861. 

The Republic won't stand or fall on this 
issue. But in its eagerness to accept an 
amendment that gives members the aura of 
financial discipline, Congress can exercise 
constitutional discipline too. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
BOEHNER]. 

Mr. BOEHNER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my colleague, the gentleman from New 
York, for yielding me this time, and 
congratulate him and the gentleman 
from Texas for the resolution that is 
before us today that puts Congress on 
record in affirmation of our belief that 
38 States, the necessary number of 
States required, have in fact ratified 
the original Madison amendment cre- 
ating the 27th amendment to our Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. Speaker, 202 years ago James 
Madison when he first proposed this 
amendment said that there is some 
seeming impropriety in allowing three 
men to put their hands into the public 
Treasury at will, to pull money from 
the Treasury freely and put it into 
their own pockets. He said that there is 
a seeming indecorum in such practice, 
so therefore he proposed this amend- 
ment. 

Madison never really believed that 
the amendment was necessary, but the 
true wisdom and enlightenment of 
those people who put together our Con- 
stitution once again is reflected in the 
wisdom of this amendment. 

At the time, only six States ratified 
the amendment. It was not until 1873 
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that the seventh State ratified the 
amendment, and that was my home 
State of Ohio. Their ratification in 1873 
was the direct result of a pay raise that 
Congress gave itself midterm during 
that year. The needed States to ratify 
was not until 1978. Since 1978, 33 States 
have ratified this amendment. 

This amendment today and our affir- 
mation thereof is a very important 
step in the long process of Congress 
showing the American people that we 
are willing to be accountable. 

In 1989, when the House last gave it- 
self a pay raise, it inserted the words of 
Madison in the 1989 Ethics in Govern- 
ment Act and abided by it. The pay 
raise was voted on. The Members stood 
before election and the raise did not 
take effect until the beginning of this 
102d Congress. 

Unfortunately, the other body did 
not abide by such rules. 

This makes it clearer to everyone in 
America that no longer in this country 
are we going to have midnight pay 
raises. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to thank my col- 
leagues in the freshman class on both 
sides of the aisle who participated in 
bringing this amendment to light once 
again and working with the 15 remain- 
ing States as of last year who had not 
ratified it. Since last fall we have been 
working with eight States around the 
country, and as you know, several 
weeks ago the necessary three that we 
needed to ratify this amendment came 
into effect. 

The gentleman from California men- 
tioned the issue of COLA’s. Certainly 
James Madison when he wrote this 
amendment 203 years ago never 
thought of the idea of COLA’s, annual 
cost-of-living adjustments. I think it is 
clear to me that COLA’s under the pas- 
sage of this amendment will no longer 
be allowed. 

Certainly, if not legally, the spirit of 
this amendment makes it clear that 
there should now be no increase in the 
compensation for Members of Congress 
unless there is a vote of the people. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the distinguished gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. MAZZOLI]. 

Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding me this 
time. 

I have just been informed by the dis- 
tinguished Parliamentarian of the 
House that the only other time that 
the House has done this, debated a con- 
current resolution of this nature, was 
in 1868 when in order to clarify the 
ratification process of the 14th amend- 
ment, the House produced, as we are 
today to be voted on tomorrow, a con- 
current resolution. 
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So this is very historic and certainly 
quite unusual. I think it is appropriate 
that the gentleman from Texas has 
brought out this concurrent resolution. 
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It clarifies the situation about the con- 
temporaneousness of the ratification 
settling any lingering doubt about the 
203 years that have elapsed from the 
Madison proposal to the ratification. 
But also it makes a lot of good sub- 
stantive sense, that there be an inter- 
vening election. It sanitizes the actions 
of the House and the actions of the 
other body, and, 

Mr. Speaker, I think it makes the 
idea of pay changes more acceptable to 
the American people. So I salute this 
resolution both because of its histori- 
cal precedent and also because of its 
plain common sense. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, never 
again will the American taxpayers per- 
mit the arrogance which they have 
been shown over the past 38 years of 
Democratic leadership in this House. 
The public has demanded reform and 
has insisted on the elimination of the 
perks which have plagued this body. 

There are too many career politi- 
cians who are too comfortable in Wash- 
ington and have forgotten about the 
people back home. The frustration of 
Americans about the performance of 
Congress is apparent and well justified. 
The House bank scandal and the failure 
of Congress to pass a budget in a time- 
ly manner have only served to increase 
Americans’ disgust. Given the ridicu- 
lous follies of this Congress, no other 
perk inflames the American people 
more than an unmerited pay raise. 

In 1789, James Madison, whose dis- 
trict I am privileged to represent, stat- 
ed, 

There is a seeming impropriety in leaving 
any set of men without control to put their 
hand into the public coffers to take out 
money to put into their pockets; there is a 
seeming indecorum in such power which 
leads me to propose a change. 

So he proposed a constitutional 
amendment to restrict congressional 
pay raises. 

That amendment states: 

No law varying the compensation for the 
services of the Senators or Representatives 
shall take effect, until an election of Rep- 
resentatives shall have intervened. 

The American people agree that 
Members of Congress have had their 
hands in the coffer for too long. This 
month the Madison amendment re- 
ceived final ratification and became 
the 27th amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. This is a success for the concept 
of accountability to the taxpayers, but 
it demonstrates how this representa- 
tive body has failed the trust of the 
people we are here to represent. 

As Thomas Jefferson wrote: 

In questions of power let no more be heard 
of confidence in man, but bind him down 
from mischief by the chains of the Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, we must begin to re- 
build the American trust. End the mis- 
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chief and confirm the ratification of 
the 27th amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. PICKLE]. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, I applaud 
the decision of the Archivist of the 
United States, Dr. Donald Wilson, on 
his decision to certify the ratification 
of the 27th amendment to our Constitu- 
tion, the Congressional Compensation 
Amendment of 1789. It makes good 
common sense that any effort to raise 
the pay of Members should take effect 
only after an intervening election 
takes place. I have long supported that 
approach and I am pleased that it will 
now be set out in the Constitution. I 
hope that Members will support the 
resolution agreeing with the Archivist 
that the amendment should indeed be- 
come part of the Constitution. 

As Members may know, this amend- 
ment was not ratified overnight. It has 
taken 202 years for the required three- 
fourths of the States to ratify the 
amendment. That meant long, hard 
work by many people. Perhaps no one 
worked harder for the ratification of 
the amendment than a constituent of 
mine, Mr. Gregory Watson of Austin, 
TX. Mr. Watson discovered the exist- 
ence of the amendment when doing re- 
search as an undergraduate at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, and found that only 
eight States had ratified it as of 1982. 
Mr. Watson proceeded to embark upon 
a one-man crusade to have the amend- 
ment approved by the remaining 
States. He worked to have the Texas 
Legislature approve the 27th amend- 
ment, which it did in May 1989, and 
corresponded with State lawmakers in 
New Jersey, Missouri, Alabama, Michi- 
gan, Illinois, and others. In large part, 
because of Gregory Watson's 
doggedness and determination, these 
States approved the amendment within 
the past 3 weeks. 

Mr. Speaker, I applaud the work of 
Gregory Watson in helping to make the 
ratification of the 27th amendment a 
reality. On May 7, the day that the 
final and determinative State of Michi- 
gan ratified the amendment, I submit- 
ted an article from the Austin Amer- 
ican Statesman along with my remarks 
to recognize this historic event and my 
constituent’s role in bringing it about. 
Today, I would like to submit for the 
RECORD two additional newspaper arti- 
cles, one from the Houston Post and 
one from the Weatherford Democrat, 
discussing Mr. Watson’s persistence. I 
am proud of the role my constituent 
has played in helping see this amend- 
ment all the way to the Constitution. 

[From the Houston Post, May 8, 1992] 
PERSISTENCE PAYS OFF ON AMENDMENT 
(By Mary Lenz) 

AUSTIN.—Thanks to Gregory Watson, 535 
elected officials may have to work a little 
harder for salary hikes. In fact, they could 
have to face the voters before they collect. 
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Watson has spent his leisure hours over the 
past 10 years working to win passage of an 
amendment to the U.S. Constitution forbid- 
ding midterm pay raises for the U.S. Con- 


gress. 

He said when Michigan ratified the amend- 
ment Thursday: It made me feel wonderful. 
Today is literally the happiest day of my 30- 
year life.” 

Watson, a legislative aide to Rep. Ric 
Williamson, D-Weatherford, came across the 
amendment when he was writing a paper in 
his government class at the University of 
Texas at Austin in 1982. At that time, only 
eight states had ratified it. 

Watson read that the founding fathers had 
set no deadline for passing the amendment. 
His research also turned up a U.S. Supreme 
Court ruling in 1939 that any amendment 
without a deadline is still pending business. 

That's why most amendments sent out for 
votes since 1917 have included a deadline for 
passage, Watson said. 

“I got a grade of C on the paper. The pro- 
fessor told me there was no hope that the 
amendment would be ratified, Watson said. 

“I began immediately sending out letters 
to members of the legislatures in those 
states that had not yet ratified the amend- 
ment.“ Watson said. My first success story 
came in 1983 and that was the state of 
Maine.” 

A Georgia native who has worked for 
Williamson since 1985, Watson said he spent 
$5,000 of his own money and hours of his time 
on the effort. 


From the Weatherford (TX) Post, May 8, 
1992] 


CONGRESSIONAL PAY AMENDMENT RATIFIED 


AUSTIN.—In 1982, Gregory Watson received 
a grade of C for a college paper in which he 
argued that an amendment to the U.S. Con- 
stitution that was proposed in 1789 was still 
pending before state legislatures. 

“The professor told me this amendment 
could not pass. I was disgusted,’’ Watson 
said. 

On Thursday, Michigan became the deci- 
sive 38th state to ratify the amendment that 
bars Congress from giving itself a midterm 
pay raise. 

Since writing that paper, Watson, an aide 
to state Rep. Ric Williamson, has spent 
much of his spare time prodding other state 
legislatures to adopt the amendment. 

He listened to the Michigan vote over the 
telephone by calling the office of that legis- 
lature's clerk. 

“I feel sheer joy.“ he said. “I was born in 
Michigan, and I’m particularly delighted 
that they passed the amendment.“ 

He also feels protective about the meas- 
ure—an amendment authored by James 
Madison, the principal architect of the U.S. 
Constitution and, later, the nation’s fourth 
president. 

“If anyone else told you that they dreamed 
it up, they are a liar, Watson said of efforts 
to add it to the Constitution. 

Madison believed there was ‘‘a seeming in- 
decorum” in the power to raise one’s own 
pay. He said any raise voted by Congress 
should not take effect until after the subse- 
quent house election. 

While researching his government paper at 
the University of Texas-Austin, Watson 
stumbled onto Madison’s idea. At that time, 
Watson said, members of Congress had just 
voted themselves a special tax break. 

“It struck me that that was a very sneaky 
backdoor pay raise, and I felt that it was 
time to do something.“ he said. 

Over the years, Watson, now 30, wrote 
state lawmakers across the nation, urging 
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them to introduce the resolution through 
their legislatures. He estimates about a year 
of his life, and $5,000 of his money has been 
spent on the project. 

“In April 1983, the first success story was 
in Maine. Then in April 1984, it was Colorado. 
Then it began to snowball,” he said. Texas 
ratified the amendment in 1989. 

Now the question is whether there is any 
legal backing to an amendment that took so 
long to ratify. 

Watson has no doubts. 

“My position is the amendment has been 
ratified today.“ he said. 

Only a member of Congress can challenge 
it in court, and Watson wondered aloud 
which congressman would file such a law- 
suit. 

As far as his dubious former government 
professor, he said, I don't know where she is 
now. But it proves those academicians are 
badly out of touch with the real world.“ 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 min- 
utes to the gentleman from California 
(Mr. LAGOMARSINO]. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding this 
time to me. 

Mr. Speaker, the best test of an idea 
is time, and time has clearly come 
down on the side of James Madison's 
lost amendment. Madison is known as 
the father of the U.S. Constitution, and 
the ratification of his congressional 
compensation amendment by the 
States clearly demonstrates both the 
timeless and timely quality of his 
thinking. The concerns prompting it 
are as valid today as they were when 
Congress adopted it in 1789 and sent it 
to the States for ratification. 

The fact that this amendment has 
withstood the test of time is the best 
argument for its ratification. In fact, 
it’s more popular today than it was in 
Madison’s time—precisely because we 
have witnessed the potential for abuse 
of Congress’ power to determine its 
own compensation. No one should have 
unchecked power to set their own sal- 
ary. It's a clear case of conflict of in- 
terest. 

It was this concern which led me to 
join with our former colleague—now 
Senator—ToM HARKIN, and current col- 
league, the gentleman from Texas, Mr. 
Archer, in 1976 in reviving Madison’s 
congressional pay amendment. Only 
seven States had ratified it at that 
time—six in the 2 years following its 
submission and one, Ohio, in 1873, near- 
ly a century later. 

In 1977, I reintroduced Madison's 
amendment as House Joint Resolution 
57 on the first day of the 95th Congress, 
and have reintroduced it in each subse- 
quent Congress. The small wave we 
made then has since grown into a 
groundswell and then a tidal wave, as 
Wyoming becomes the eighth State to 
ratify in 1978, followed by Maine in 
1983, Colorado in 1984, then a damburst 
of States starting in 1985 to the 
present—aided in no small way by re- 
peated attempts, most of them success- 
ful, by this body to raise its pay. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly believe that 
an election is a contract between the 
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officeholder and the voters, and that 
you should be willing to serve for the 
agreed-upon compensation until the 
contract is renewed, in our case 2 years 
later. That’s why I have voted against 
every attempt to raise our pay, and 
have donated my share of the increase 
to charity. I felt the 1989 Ethics in Gov- 
ernment Act was a watershed, in that 
Congress finally recognized the logic of 
Madison’s amendment by statutorily 
requiring an intervening election be- 
fore the effective date of any future 
pay raise. However, the Senate quickly 
made it obvious why a constitutional 
amendment was needed, by overriding 
the statutory provision and voting it- 
self an immediate pay raise shortly 
after the 1990 election. On that day, the 
amendment’s ultimate ratification was 
assured. Congress, in fact, had no more 
to say about it. 

So there is a very good argument to 
be made, in my opinion, that this vote 
today on the House floor is meaning- 
less from a legal point of view. The 
Madison amendment has either been 
ratified or it has not been ratified—I 
happen to believe it has been ratified— 
but in any event, Congress was dis- 
charged from its duty in this regard 
over 202 years ago, in 1789, when it ap- 
proved the amendment and sent it to 
the States for ratification. 

In fact, about the only point still to 
be determined is the question of wheth- 
er the amendment applies to or allows 
an automatic cost of living raise, as 
was provided for in the 1989 act. My ad- 
vice, Mr. Speaker, is to concede defeat 
and observe the clear intent of the 
amendment. I, for one, will not accept 
any cost of living increase until an 
election has intervened. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I will 
vote for this resolution, since it adds 
the final imprimatur of the 102d Con- 
gress to the Madison ratification mara- 
thon. But I see it merely as a gesture 
of affirmation, since I am convinced 
that the race has already been won, re- 
gardless of what we may do. And that, 
as they say, is history, thanks to 
James Madison and his wonderful idea 
that every action of Congress should 
ultimately be held accountable to the 
voter. In this House, as it was said long 
ago, the people do rule. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to a distinguished member of 
the Committee on Appropriations and 
a distinguished lawyer, the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. SMITH].1 
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Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, the 
principal issue here is not whether or 
not there must be a delay until after 
the next election before a pay raise can 
be granted. That has already been es- 
tablished. The House has followed that 
procedure and virtually all agree on 
that principle. But the principle of con- 
temporary consensus, the principle 
that certain procedures should be fol- 
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lowed in amending the Constitution is 
too important to ever waive just be- 
cause it appears popular at the mo- 
ment. The Constitution is a very, very 
special document that should very sel- 
dom be amended and then only under 
the procedures outlined in the Con- 
stitution. The Constitution con- 
templates that Congress will write the 
proposal and two-thirds of the States 
would ratify it. Of course, they con- 
templated that people living in the 
same time period would participate in 
both the authority and the ratifica- 
tion. That is a principle that is far too 
important to every waive, and a mere 
resolution that it would supposedly 
prevent the same procedure being fol- 
lowed with other amendments pending 
since Civil War times is meaningless. 
Such a resolution could be overridden 
at any time by a mere majority vote of 
the Congress. 

In addition to that, the amendment 
that we are talking about has been 
misrepresented widely in the news. It 
has been widely misrepresented here 
today. This amendment is not only 
about pay raises. It is about varying 
pay either up or down. It prohibits re- 
ductions in pay as well as increases in 
the same term, and in view of the 1980 
case of United States versus Will, it 
clearly applies to increases resulting 
from automatic adjustments. In that 
case, the court said a COLA could not 
be denied the court because of the con- 
stitutional provision relating to 
courts. Now that there is a constitu- 
tional provision relating to Congress, 
the congressional COLA could not be 
denied either when the Member is 
elected, their pay scale, including the 
provision for a COLA was set, and it 
now cannot vary“ either up or down 
during that term. The elimination of 
the COLA for Congress which was the 
subject of the Will case could not be 
applied to either Congress or the courts 
in the future. That is not only the spir- 
it of the new constitutional amend- 
ment, it is the plain reading of the 
amendment when interpreted consist- 
ent with the precedent and interpreta- 
tion in the Will case. 

At the same that the Constitution 
was adopted, the fear was that there 
would be powerful interests and 
wealthy people who would try to con- 
trol the Government, try to interfere 
with the independence of judges by re- 
ducing their pay. This amendment does 
not just apply to pay raises. It applies 
to pay reductions. It says, The Con- 
gress cannot vary“ the pay during a 
term of office. Vary“ is not synony- 
mous with raise“ or increase“. 

Now in the case of article III, it says 
that judges’ pay shall not be dimin- 
ished. It is very specific. It shall not be 
diminished during their term of office, 
which is life. Hamilton wrote in The 
Federalist, he said, “In the general 
course of human nature, a power over a 
man’s subsistance amounts to a power 
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over his will.““ They were afraid that 
people, wealthy people, powerful peo- 
ple, remembering back to what had 
happened in England, would try to con- 
trol the Government, try to control the 
independence of the courts by elimi- 
nating those who could not serve with- 
out adequate compensation or could be 
influenced by threatening to reduce the 
subsistence that depended upon. So 
they were not just interested in pay 
raises. They were talking about vary- 
ing the compensation in any way. 

So, Mr. Speaker, the amendment has 
been widely misrepresented, both in 
the press and here on the floor as only 
affecting pay raises and not prohibiting 
reductions in a COLA. I think the prin- 
cipal of contemporary consensus is a 
principal we should not make an excep- 
tion for. We are not going to raise pay 
effective in this term anyway, but this 
constitutional amendment would also 
mean no Congress could reduce pay ei- 
ther during a term of office, and that 
includes, I think, the COLA’s as set 
forth in United States versus Will. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 1 minute. 

Mr. Speaker, normally I would be 
yielding to my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. ZIMMER], 
but I think the appropriate place to re- 
spond to my friend is right now. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been stated that 
we are making an exception today. 
Both in the late 1970's, 1978 when we 
considered the extension of time in 
which to ratify the equal rights amend- 
ment and voted to extend that from 7 
to 10 years, and today the principle has 
been laid down and accepted, the Su- 
preme Court principle with respect to 
reasonableness, and that is contem- 
poraneous and vital, and I submit that 
we are not making any exception to 
the guidelines today. Since 1983, 32 
States have ratified the Madison 
amendment. That is within 9 years, 
well within the normal 10-year span 
that we could have named for any rati- 
fication. I submit that number of 
States to show an interest in the 1980's 
and 1990’s is a clear example that this 
issue is both contemporaneous and 
vital. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. ZIM- 
MER]. 

Mr. ZIMMER. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the resolution. I am proud 
to do so, having played some small role 
in the ratification of the Madison 
amendment, first as a member of the 
New Jersey Legislature, where I spon- 
sored the ratification solution, unfor- 
tunately not with immediate success, 
and then as a Member of the freshman 
class of the 102d Congress, which on 
both sides of the aisle has lobbied effec- 
tively to make sure that 38 States rati- 
fied the amendment. New Jersey be- 
came No. 39, but I am pleased that it 
was mentioned in the certification by 
the U.S. Archivist this week. 
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The question of contemporaneous ap- 
proval has been brought up, and it has 
been one that has been debated by 
scholars over the years, but I think in 
this case, with this amendment, it is 
quite clear that what Mr. Madison was 
proposing is every bit as fresh today as 
it was more than 200 years ago. Cer- 
tainly there are amendments that were 
proposed to the Constitution that are 
now obsolete and archaic, such as the 
amendment limiting the population of 
a congressional district to 5,000 people, 
the amendment enshrining the 
inviability of slavery in the Constitu- 
tion and the amendment permitting 
the Federal Government to enact child 
labor laws. These are no longer nec- 
essary. In some cases they are com- 
pletely moot or irrelevant. 

However, Mr. Speaker, there could be 
nothing more relevant than Mr. Madi- 
son’s idea. What Mr. Madison gave as 
his explanation for this amendment is 
something that I hear from my con- 
stituents at my town meetings every 
time I go back to my district, and I be- 
lieve that the idea is contemporaneous 
and the rationale behind the ratifica- 
tions is exactly the same as the ration- 
ale more than 200 years ago. 

What Madison and what the ratifiers 
of this amendment wanted to protect 
the public against was the ultimate 
congressional perk—the ability to raise 
our own salaries without consulting 
with our employers, the people who 
elected us. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I am delighted to be 
here as part of this process that recog- 
nizes the final ratification of the great 
work that James Madison began more 
than 200 years ago. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. APPLEGATE]. 

Mr. APPLEGATE. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate the time that the gentleman 
from Texas [(Mr. BROOKS] has given to 
me. 

Mr. Speaker, I think when I walked 
in here earlier I heard wrong. The gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. MAZZOLI], 
my friend, said that his amendment 
would be easier for the people to ac- 
cept, and I would agree with that. But 
I am going to say this, that I do not 
think people are going to accept any 
kind of a raise for Congress as long as 
Congress continues to sit on their rear 
ends and do nothing for the people, to 
have this continuously denigrate this 
system, to spend time arguing about 
bounced checks and who is using what 
perks, and we do not address the issues 
or come up with any resolutions of the 
issues that are really facing this coun- 
try today. 

What are we going to do about the 
economy? What are we going to do 
about health issues? What are we going 
to do about helping the poor? What are 
we going to do about getting our coun- 
try on line again? 
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That is what the people want to 
know. They would not mind giving a 
pay raise. 

I support the Madison amendment 
because I think it makes good sense, 
and I say this: Most States do that al- 
ready, and I served in the Ohio Legisla- 
ture, and that is the way we did it 
there. But I would like to see the CEO’s 
in this country who operate the big 
companies, I would like to see them 
limited because they are making so 
much money. 

Mr. Speaker, five of the top CEO’s in 
the country who control the corpora- 
tions, each one of them makes more 
money than all of the Members of Con- 
gress put together, all 535. The man 
from Coca-Cola made $86 million last 
year; from Heinz, $75 million; from 
Medco, $35 million, and Nicholas Nich- 
olas from Time-Warner made $80 mil- 
lion, and this year they fired him. They 
told him to get out of town, and they 
gave him $24 million to go along with 
him. 

Mr. Speaker, that is the way they 
work it, and I would like to see limits 
for the CEO’s in this country. Bring 
them back down to earth, and then 
maybe we can get a little bit more 
common sense and a little better per- 
spective of what is going on. 

I support this amendment. It makes 
very good sense. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I have no fur- 
ther requests for time and yield back 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. SKAGGS]. 

Mr. SKAGGS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to be able to vote today to re- 
move any question about the validity 
of the final ratification by the States 
of the new 27th amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. This 
amendment, written by James Madison 
in 1789, states: 

No law, varying the compensation or the 
services of the Senators and Representatives 
shall take effect, until an election of Rep- 
resentatives shall have intervened. 

This amendment is a good idea whose 
time, after 203 years, has finally come. 
It was originally suggested by Mr. 
Madison as one of a group of 12 amend- 
ments to the Constitution; 10 of the 12 
were quickly ratified by the necessary 
vote of three-quarters of the State leg- 
islatures and became the Bill of Rights. 

Although it has taken over two cen- 
turies for the pay raise amendment to 
finally make it into the Constitution, 
that does not diminish the fact that it 
belongs there. For Congress to raise its 
own pay in midterm is at best un- 
seemly and at worst evades its ac- 
countability to the people who elect it. 

I've worked on this issue since I ar- 
rived in Congress, and even before. I 
served in the Colorado General Assem- 
bly, whose members have long been 
prohibited by our State constitution 
from raising their own pay until there 
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is an intervening election. I voted in 
1984 for the ratification of this amend- 
ment to the U.S. Constitution. 

After I came to Congress, I intro- 
duced legislation to provide that any 
congressional pay raise be deferred 
until the start of the Congress follow- 
ing the one in which it is enacted and 
to require that any vote on a pay raise 
be made by a recorded vote. In May 
1989, I wrote to the presiding officers of 
each of the 24 State legislatures that 
had not yet ratified Mr. Madison’s 
amendment, urging them to do so. Nine 
colleagues joined in that correspond- 
ence. 

Consistent with my effort to change 
the law on congressional pay, I have 
taken personal actions in advance to 
conform to the intent of this amend- 
ment. Since I was sworn in as a Mem- 
ber of Congress in 1987 I have donated 
any pay raise taking effect between 
elections to educational, health care, 
child care, and other community pro- 
grams, including this year’s I will do- 
nate the cost-of-living increase. Alto- 
gether, by the end of this year, I will 
have donated $33,000, the full amount of 
these pay increases, to various char- 
ities in Colorado. Whatever the legal 
experts may say about the effect of the 
new 27th amendment on automatic 
cost-of-living increases, I will continue 
to donate to charity any congressional 
pay increase, including a cost-of-living 
increase, that takes effect before I've 
again been held accountable to the vot- 
ers in an election. 

I therefore have no question about 
the importance of changing the current 
system of setting congressional sala- 
ries the way the 27th amendment does. 
I've seen the difference it makes to 
people, for them to see Members of 
Congress who are elected to a job pay- 
ing one salary, not changing their pay 
during that term in office. 

This is an important reform that will 
help restore the public’s trust in Con- 
gress and help us deal with the con- 
gressional salary issue in a responsible 
manner. Given the modern sentiment 
about Congress, Mr. Madison’s idea is, 
if anything, even more significant 
today than it was in 1789. 

Mrs. BOXER. Mr. Speaker, | support the 
27th amendment to the Constitution which 
would require an intervening election before a 
congressional pay raise would be permitted to 
go into effect. Allowing citizens to have a say 
in whether or not a Member of Congress is 
fulfilling his or her obligations to the people— 
before becoming eligible for a pay raise—is a 
matter of vital importance. Thus, | believe it is 
necessary that we enshrine that principle in 
our Constitution. With this action we are say- 
ing to the American people, “We believe you 
are in the best position to determine whether 
we are doing our jobs well enough to merit ad- 
ditional compensation.” 

Ms. SNOWE. Mr. Speaker, | rise to express 
my support for the 27th amendment to the 
Constitution and for the resolution supporting 
the amendment which is before us today. 
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Mr. Speaker, the author of this amendment 
explained the need for it quite clearly back in 
1789 when he said: 

But there is a seeming impropriety in leav- 
ing any set of men without control to put 
their hand into the public coffers, to take 
out money to put in their pockets. 

Making any congressional pay raise pro- 
spective in nature is as valid an idea today as 
it was in 1789. | only regret that it has taken 
202 years for this issue to be settled. 

For my part, | started trying to convince 
Congress this was a good idea back in 1981 
when | first introduced legislation which in- 
cluded provisions requiring a recorded vote on 
any salary increase for Congress and which 
prohibited an increase from going into effect 
until the start of the succeeding Congress. | 
introduced this legislation for five Congresses 
until similar provisions were included in the 
passage of the Government Ethics Reform Act 
of 1990. 

Changes in the President’s income are, by 
law, prospective. Why should Congress be 
any different? 

Mr. OWENS of Utah. Mr. Speaker, | rise in 
strong support of efforts to affirm the ratifica- 
tion of the 27th amendment. 

At the time of the 1989 pay raise, this 
amendment was the guiding principle behind 
my actions. | did not accept that raise as my 
own income until the beginning of the 102d 
Congress. Until that time, | put all my addi- 
tional income to student scholarships. The 
27th amendment, and my actions behind the 
pay raise, were also consistent with the wish- 
es of the Utah Legislature, which ratified the 
bill on February 26, 1986, and | unequivocally 
support its passage. 

Mr. Speaker, the only legitimate point of 
contention is the issue of contemporaneity. 
Courts have ruled, understandably, that ratifi- 
cation of an amendment must be indicative of 
the will of the people at the time of enactment. 
As we are the representatives of the will of the 
people, we can clear up this legal matter sim- 
ply by affirming ratification of the amendment 
on the House floor. After all, we are the rep- 
resentatives of the will of the people. 

Mr. Speaker, the 27th amendment is as 
timely now as it was in 1789. Had it been rati- 
fied 200 years ago, the Founding Fathers 
would have spared their modern-day succes- 
sors a great deal of headache. In affirming the 
legitimacy of the amendment, we have an op- 
portunity to affirm to the American people that 
we don’t always act out of our own self-inter- 
est, but for the sake of good government. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, | rise in support of 
the resolution, House Concurrent Resolution 
320. 

The ratification process has taken a great 
deal longer than James Madison ever envi- 
sioned—203 years. But, the proposed amend- 
ment, which has now been ratified by 40 
States, is as relevant today as it was 203 
years ago. 

The new 27th amendment will ensure that 
Members of Congress cannot vote themselves 
a pay raise and accept that raise without first 
standing accountable to the voters at election 
time. 

| had sponsored legislation, the Honest 
Compensation Act, 3 years ago that included 
a nearly identical provision requiring an inter- 
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vening election before a pay raise could take 
effect. The idea is a simple one: To require 
accountability to the public Congress serves. 

| am pleased to rise today in support of the 
resolution which recognizes that a prohibition 
on midterm pay raises for Members of Con- 
gress has now been added to the law of the 
land, the U.S. Constitution. 

Mr. RINALDO. Mr. Speaker, | rise in support 
of the bill to affirm the ratification of the 27th 
amendment to the Constitution. The amend- 
ment will prevent any pay raise that Congress 
votes for itself from taking effect until after an 
intervening election. 

We are taking up this measure because of 
the length of time that has passed since the 
first States ratified the new amendment. At 
least when a constitutional amendment has 
been around for over 200 years, no one can 
say that there has been insufficient time for 
debate on it. 

Some questions have been raised about the 
validity of State ratifications that took place in 
the late 18th century, and whether these votes 
reflect contemporary sensibilities. No one who 
remembers the public outrage over the most 
recent congressional pay raise, however, can 
doubt that modern Americans feel the same 
way that their forefathers did on this issue. 

The spectacle of Members of Congress rais- 
ing their own pay is repugnant to most Ameri- 
cans, and no matter what we are paid, many 
people feel that it is too much. Very few other 
Americans have the ability to set their own 
pay, and they resent the virtually unlimited dis- 
cretion that we have had to increase our own 
salaries. They don’t care how infrequently we 
raise our pay or how much private-sector ex- 
ecutives with similar responsibilities are com- 
pensated. 

At the same time, the Constitution requires 
that the compensation for Members of Con- 
gress must “be ascertained by law.” Since 
there is no other tribunal making Federal law, 
Congress effectively is required to establish 
the salaries for its Members, according to the 
Constitution. 

Various efforts to set up independent com- 
missions to determine the appropriate salary 
for Members have not been enough to over- 
come the public’s revulsion at the sight of us 
passing another raise for ourselves. The new 
27th amendment to the Constitution will help 
to overcome the perception that sitting Mem- 
bers are benefiting directly from a vote on 
raising congressional pay. Since no Member is 
guaranteed reelection, those who pass a pay 
raise may never get to receive it, according to 
the new amendment. This modification in the 
pay raise procedures should help to overcome 
the public’s suspicion that congressional sal- 
ary increases are motivated only by greed and 
self-interest. 

Approving this measure is one more step 
that we can take to reinstill our constituents’ 
confidence in Congress as an institution where 
they are represented. | urge my colleagues to 
join me in passing this important legislation. 

Mr. CLAY. Mr. Speaker, in view of the ap- 
parent ratification of Mr. Madison’s proposed 
amendment to the Constitution, relating to the 
compensation of Members of Congress, | be- 
lieve it timely to express my views on the ef- 
fects of such amendment. The amendment 
provides that: “No law, varying the compensa- 
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tion for the services of the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, shall take effect, until an election 
of Representatives shall have intervened.” 
Under existing law there are three methods 
by which the pay of Members of Congress 
may be adjusted. The Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service, which | chair, has juris- 
diction, along with the Committee on House 
Administration, over legislation dealing with 
Members’ pay and has been intimately in- 
volved in the development of the statutory pro- 
visions governing the adjustment of Members’ 


pay. 

Obviously, the salaries of Members of Con- 
gress may be adjusted by the enactment of 
legislation specifically changing the rates of 
pay. This was the method employed by Con- 
gress prior to 1967 to effect changes in Mem- 
bers’ pay. This method also was utilized as re- 
cently as 1989 when, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of the Ethics Reform Act of 1989, Public 
Law 101-194, the salaries of Members of the 
House were increased. There can be little ar- 
gument that the Madison amendment would 
clearly apply to any adjustment in Members’ 
pay resulting from the future enactment of leg- 
islation, and that such an adjustment could not 
take effect until an election of Representatives 
has intervened. 

In order to establish some degree of ration- 
ality and timeliness in the process of adjusting 
the salaries of Members, Federal judges, and 
top-level executives, the Congress, in 1967, 
enacted legislation which established a Com- 
mission on Executive, Legislative and Judicial 
Salaries—commonly referred to as the Quad- 
rennial Commission. This legislation, section 
225 of the Federal Salary Act of 1967, Public 
Law 90-206, was developed and reported by 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 


ice. 

The purpose of the Commission was to con- 
duct quadrennial reviews of the rates of pay of 
Members, judges, and executives and rec- 
ommend appropriate adjustments in those 
rates to the President. The President, in turn, 
is required to submit to the Congress his own 
recommendations, based on the Commission's 


Originally, the Act provided that the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations would become effec- 
tive automatically, unless within approximately 
30 days after submission, the Congress en- 
acted a statute establishing different rates of 
pay, or one of the Houses of Congress dis- 
approved the recommendations. 

In 1989, Congress substantially amended 
the provisions of section 225 of the Federal 
Salary Act of 1967. Section 701 of the Ethics 
Reform Act of 1989 established a new Citi- 
zens’ Commission on Public Service and 
Compensation in place of the former Commis- 
sion and substantially altered the Commis- 
sion's procedures. Most significantly, the Act 
now requires that the Presidents pay rec- 
ommendations must be approved by the en- 
actment of a bill or joint resolution passed by 
a recorded vote in both Houses and, if so ap- 
proved, the salary increases may not take ef- 
fect until there has been an intervening elec- 
tion of Representatives (section 225 (i)). 

In the recent mad rush to embrace the 
Madison amendment, many of its proponents 
have conveniently overlooked the fact that the 
Congress has already adopted that same pol- 
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icy with respect to any future pay adjustments 
resulting from the Quadrennial Commission's 
review and recommendations. 

The third method of adjusting salaries of 
Members of Congress involves the annual pay 
comparability increases that are provided to 
most Federal employees. In 1975, the Con- 
gress enacted the Executive Salary Cost-of- 
Living Adjustment Act (Public Law 94-82) 
which was developed and reported by the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
This act provided for automatic adjustments in 
the rates of pay of executives, judges, and 
Members of Congress equal to the overall av- 
erage percentage of the annual comparability 
adjustments in the rates of pay under the 
General Schedule. In 1989, Congress 
changed the method by which the annual 
comparability adjustments for Members and 
top officials will be determined (section 704 of 
the Ethics Reform Act of 1989). Under present 
law, the rate of adjustment will correspond to 
the percent of change in the Employment Cost 
Index (ECI), less one-half of 1 percent. The 
ECI is the quarterly index of wages and sala- 
ries for private industry, as published by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The effective date 
of the pay adjustments for Members and other 
top officials will correspond to the effective 
date of the adjustments in the pay rates under 
the General Schedule. 

As noted earlier, these adjustments, based 
on the ECI, are automatic and do not require 
the approval or any other action of the Con- 
gress to take effect. In view of this fact and 
since the comparability adjustments are ef- 
fected pursuant to legislation enacted by the 
Congress in 1975, as amended in 1989, | firm- 
ly believe that the Madison amendment has 
no application to such annual adjustments. 

| do appreciate that other Members may 
have a different opinion, and | expect that leg- 
islation will be proposed to clarify the applica- 
bility of the Madison amendment to the annual 
ECI adjustments for Members of Congress. | 
strongly believe, however, that any legislation 
Proposing to make additional changes in the 
pay comparability provisions applicable to 
Members of Congress or other top officials 
should not be considered in the House until 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice has been afforded the opportunity to thor- 
oughly consider and approve such legislation. 
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Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MAZZOLI). The question is on the mo- 
tion offered by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BROOKS] that the House sus- 
pend the rules and agree to the concur- 
rent resolution, House Concurrent Res- 
olution 320. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, on that I de- 
mand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the provisions of clause 5 of rule 
I and the Chair’s prior announcement, 
further proceedings on this motion will 
be postponed until Wednesday, May 20, 
1992. 
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GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days within 
which to revise and extend their re- 
marks and include therein extraneous 
material on the concurrent resolution 
just considered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 
PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Before 
moving to the next order of business 
the Chair wishes to clarify the an- 
nouncement made earlier today. 

As to any votes ordered on the Sus- 
pension Calendar, with regard to any 
item other than the matter just taken 
up by the House on which the vote was 
postponed until tomorrow, any other 
votes will be postponed until the end of 
legislative business today. 


DISPOSAL OF COBALT FROM THE 
NATIONAL DEFENSE STOCKPILE 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 4880) to reduce the stockpile re- 
quirement for, and authorize the dis- 
posal of, cobalt from the National De- 
fense Stockpile. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 4880 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 


SECTION 1. REDUCTION IN STOCKPILE REQUIRE- 
MENT FOR COBALT. 


Pursuant to section 3(c)(4) of the Strategic 
and Critical Materials Stock Piling Act (50 
U.S.C. 98b(c)(4)), the National Defense Stock- 
pile Manager may reduce the stockpile re- 
quirement for the quantity of cobalt to be 
stockpiled under that Act to 40,446,597 
pounds. 

SEC. 2. AUTHORIZATION FOR THE DISPOSAL OF 
COBALT. 


The table of authorized disposals in section 
3301(b)(2) of the National Defense Authoriza- 
tion Act for Fiscal Years 1992 and 1993 (Pub- 
lic Law 102-190; 105 Stat. 1583) is amended by 
inserting after the item relating to bismuth 
the following new item: 


“Cobalt 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. BENNETT] will be recog- 
nized for 20 minutes, and the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
SPENCE] will be recognized for 20 min- 
utes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. BENNETT]. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 4880 would reduce 
the stockpile requirement for cobalt to 
40.4 million pounds, and authorize the 
sale of 6 million pounds of cobalt con- 
sistent with recent assessments of the 
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requirements of cobalt for the national 
defense. Any sale of cobalt would be re- 
quired to be carried out under current 
law, that provides that sales shall be 
conducted so as to avoid undue market 
disruption. 

The Strategic and Critical Materials 
Stock Piling Act—(50 USC 98 et seq.}— 
provides that significant changes in na- 
tional defense stockpile goals can only 
be made by law. Additionally, author- 
ization for the sale of stockpiled mate- 
rials must be made by law. 

A recent study by the Department of 
Defense reevaluated stockpile require- 
ments and concluded that the quantity 
of cobalt necessary for national defense 
has declined as a result of changes in 
the anticipated threat. The study con- 
cluded that a quantity of 40.4 million 
pounds of cobalt in the stockpile is suf- 
ficient for a 3-year war scenario, and 
that the current inventory of cobalt, 
53.2 million pounds, could be reduced. 

On March 12, 1992, the Acting General 
Counsel of the Department of Defense 
transmitted to the Speaker of the 
House a legislative proposal to reduce 
the goal quantity of cobalt to 40.4 mil- 
lion pounds and to authorize the sale of 
6 million pounds of cobalt. 

Cobalt is presently in short supply in 
the world market because of a supply 
disruption, and sale of excess cobalt at 
this time can be expected to result in 
very advantageous prices. In addition, 
sale now can be expected to alleviate 
shortages of cobalt and help assure 
adequate supplies of cobalt are avail- 
able. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge that the House 
pass H.R. 4880. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, Chairman BENNETT has 
ably explained the effect of this legisla- 
tion, and I concur fully with his re- 
marks. The political problems in Zaire, 
the world’s largest supplier of cobalt, 
have curtailed supplies of cobalt in 1991 
and probably in 1992. 

DOD has determined that the na- 
tional defense stockpile has an excess 
supply of 12.8 million pounds of cobalt 
on hand. H.R. 4880 would authorize the 
disposal of only 3 million pounds annu- 
ally for a 2-year period. 

The Seapower and Strategic and Crit- 
ical Materials Subcommittee recently 
held a hearing on this legislation, and 
heard testimony from various adminis- 
tration witnesses who all supported 
this disposal of cobalt. These witnesses 
included: Colin McMillan, Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Production 
and Logistics; John D. Morgan, Chief of 
Staff, Bureau of Mines; and John A. 
Richards, Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce for Industrial Resource 
Administration. 

We have an opportunity to receive an 
excellent return on our investment in 
cobalt, and I urge the passage of this 
bill. 
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Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time, and I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time, and I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. BEN- 
NETT] that the House suspend the rules 
and pass the bill, H.R. 4880. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days within 
which to revise and extend their re- 
marks and include therein extraneous 
material on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Florida? 

There was no objection. 


AIRPORT AND AIRWAY SAFETY, 
CAPACITY, AND INTERMODAL 
TRANSPORTATION ACT OF 1992 


Mr. FROST. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 457 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. RES. 457 


Resolved, That at any time after the adop- 
tion of this resolution the Speaker may, pur- 
suant to clause 1(b) of rule XXIII, declare the 
House resolved into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union for 
the consideration of the bill (H.R. 4691) to 
amend the Airport and Airway Improvement 
Act of 1982 to authorize appropriations for 
fiscal years 1993 and 1994, and for other pur- 
poses, and the first reading of the bill shall 
be dispensed with. After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and the 
amendments made in order by this resolu- 
tion and which shall not exceed two hours, 
with one hour to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking minor- 
ity member of the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation, with thirty min- 
utes to be equally divided and controlled by 
the chairman and ranking minority member 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, and 
with thirty minutes to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Science, Space, and Technology, the bill 
shall be considered for amendment under the 
five-minute rule. It shall be in order to con- 
sider the amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute recommended by the Committee on 
Public Works and Transportation now print- 
ed in the bill, as modified by the amendment 
printed in part 1 of the report of the Com- 
mittee on Rules accompanying this resolu- 
tion, as an original bill for the purpose of 
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amendment under the five-minute rule, said 
substitute shall be considered by title in- 
stead of by section and each title shall be 
considered as having been read, and all 
points of order against said substitute, as 
modified, are hereby waived. It shall be in 
order to consider en bloc the amendments 
printed in part 3 of the report of the Com- 
mittee on Rules, if offered by Representative 
Walker of Pennsylvania or his designee, and 
said amendments en bloc shall not be subject 
to a demand for a division of the question in 
the House or in the Committee of the Whole. 
After the disposition of all other amend- 
ments to said substitute, as modified, it 
shall be in order to consider the amendment 
printed in part 2 of the report of the Com- 
mittee on Rules, if offered by Representative 
Rostenkowski of Illinois or his designee, and 
all points of order against said amendment 
are hereby waived. Said amendment shall 
not be subject to amendment, or to a demand 
for a division of the question in the House or 
in the Committee of the Whole, except for 
pro forma amendments for the purpose of de- 
bate. Upon disposition of said amendment no 
further amendment to the amendment in the 
nature of substitute, as modified, shall be in 
order. At the conclusion of the consideration 
of the bill for amendment, the Committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House, 
and any Member may demand a separate 
vote in the House on any amendment adopt- 
ed in the Committee of the Whole to the bill 
or to the amendment in the Committee of 
the Whole to the bill or to the amendment in 
the nature of a substitute made in order as 
original text by this resolution. The previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendment thereto to final pas- 
sage without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit with or without instruc- 
tions. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MAZZOLI). The Chair recognizes the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. FROST] for 
60 minutes. 

Mr. FROST. Mr. Speaker, for pur- 
poses of debate only, I yield 30 minutes 
to the gentleman from California [Mr. 
DREIER], pending which I yield myself 
such time as I may consume. Mr. 
Speaker, all time yielded during the 
debate on House Resolution 457 is 
yielded only for purposes of debate. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 457 is 
a modified open rule providing for the 
consideration of H.R. 4691, a bill to 
amend the Airport and Airways Im- 
provement Act of 1982 to authorize ap- 
propriations for fiscal years 1993 and 
1994. The rule provides for 2 hours of 
general debate. One hour of the debate 
time is to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Public Works and Transportation. 
Thirty minutes of the second hour is to 
be equally divided and controlled by 
the chairman and ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and the final 30 minutes of de- 
bate time is to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and rank- 
ing minority member of the Committee 
on Science, Space, and Technology. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 4691 was reported 
from the Committee on Public Works 
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and Transportation and authorizes 
funding of programs within that com- 
mittee’s jurisdiction in fiscal years 1993 
and 1994. The Committee on Science, 
Space, and Technology was not re- 
ferred H.R. 4691, but did report H.R. 
4557, the Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion Research, Engineering, and Devel- 
opment Authorization Act of 1992, 
which contains matters relating to 
aviation research within the jurisdic- 
tion of that committee. In addition, 
Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Ways 
and Means reported a committee 
amendment which creates a revenue- 
related title to H.R. 4691. 

The rule recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Rules provides that when the 
bill is considered for amendment under 
the 5-minute rule that it shall be in 
order to consider the amendment in 
the nature of a substitute rec- 
ommended by the Committee on Public 
Works and now printed in the bill. The 
rule further provides that the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute shall 
be considered as modified by the 
amendment consisting of the text of 
H.R. 4557 recommended by the Science 
Committee which is printed in part 1 of 
the report accompanying House Reso- 
lution 457 and that the modified text 
shall be considered as original text for 
the purpose of amendment. Mr. Speak- 
er, this is a complicated way of saying 
that the Committee on Rules has com- 
bined the text of the two reported bills 
for the purpose of consideration. 

The rule also provides that the sub- 
stitute, as modified, will be considered 
by title rather than by sections, with 
each title considered as having been 
read. House Resolution 457 also waives 
all points of order against the sub- 
stitute as modified. 

The rule provides for the en bloc con- 
sideration of the amendments printed 
in part 3 of the report accompanying 
this rule, if those amendments are of- 
fered by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. WALKER] or his designee. 
The Walker en bloc amendments are 
not subject to division in the House or 
in the Committee of the Whole. The 
rule also provides that after the dis- 
position of all other amendments, that 
it shall then be in order to consider the 
amendment recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means which is 
printed in part 2 of the report accom- 
panying House Resolution 457. This 
amendment is to be offered by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. ROSTENKOW- 
SKI] or his designee, and all points of 
order against the amendment are 
waived by the rule. The Ways and 
Means Committee amendment is not 
subject to amendment, except for pro 
forma amendments, nor is it subject to 
a demand for a division of the question. 
After disposition of the Ways and 
Means Committee amendment, no fur- 
ther amendments to the substitute as 
modified are in order under the rule. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, the rule pro- 
vides that at the conclusion of the con- 
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sideration of the bill for amendment, 
the committee shall rise and report the 
bill to the House, and that any Member 
may demand a separate vote in the 
House on any amendment adopted in 
the Committee of the Whole to the bill 
or to the amendment in the nature of a 
substitute made in order as original 
text by House Resolution 457. The pre- 
vious question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to re- 
commit with or without instructions. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 4691, as modified, 
would provide authorization for 2 fiscal 
years to establish a number of pro- 
grams to fund airport development and 
improvements to the Nation’s aviation 
infrastructure to meet the needs of the 
1990’s. The bill provides authorization 
for $19.3 billion for aviation programs 
during fiscal years 1993 and 1994. Avia- 
tion programs include grants for air- 
port development and airport planning, 
airway facilities and equipment, Fed- 
eral Aviation Administration oper- 
ations, and aviation weather services. 
Additional funds are authorized in both 
fiscal year 1993 and 1994 for aviation re- 
search. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 4691 is important 
legislation and needs to be acted on by 
the House. I urge adoption of the rule 
so that we may proceed to the consid- 
eration of this most needed legislation. 

Mr. DREIER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank my good friend, 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. FROST], 
for yielding to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to commend 
Chairman ROE and the ranking Repub- 
lican member, JOHN PAUL HAMMER- 
SCHMIDT, for their tremendous work on 
the Public Works and Transportation 
Committee. They will be sorely missed 
when they retire this year. 

I also want to commend them, along 
with the chairman and ranking Repub- 
lican member of the Science, Space, 
and Technology Committee, for sup- 
porting this modified open rule re- 
quest. 

In fact, of the three open rules pro- 
vided this year, two have been re- 
quested by the chairman and ranking 
member of the Committee on Science, 
Space, and Technology. 

I would like to suggest that we ex- 
pand the jurisdiction of the Science, 
Space, and Technology Committee so 
that more bills can be considered under 
open rules. 

I am concerned, however, about the 
way this rule treats the Rostenkowski 
amendment regarding the 10-percent 
airline ticket tax. The 1990 budget 
agreement increased the airline ticket 
tax from 8 percent to 10 percent 
through 1995. But it earmarked the in- 
crease for deficit reduction, through 
the end of 1992. Granted, this amend- 
ment would extend the deficit reduc- 
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tion earmark through 1995, so it is not 
a new tax increase provision. 

But many of us opposed the 1990 
budget agreement, and would happily 
vote to repeal this and other tax in- 
creases. In fact, last month, I intro- 
duced a bill to repeal $154 billion of the 
income tax and excise tax increases en- 
acted as part of that budget agreement. 

Unfortunately, this rule does not per- 
mit amendments to repeal the airline 
ticket tax increase as an alternative. 
The rule does, however, allow the dis- 
tinguished ranking Republican member 
of the Science and Technology Com- 
mittee, BOB WALKER, to offer an en 
bloc amendment to bring the funding 
levels in the bill in line with the Presi- 
dent’s request. 

I urge my colleagues to support that 
amendment, I urge adoption of the 
rule. 

Mr. Speaker, for the RECORD I in- 
clude the statement of administration 
policy. 

STATEMENT OF ADMINISTRATION POLICY 
H.R. 4691—AIRPORT AND AIRWAY SAFETY, CAPAC- 

ITY, AND INTERMODAL TRANSPORTATION ACT 

OF 1992 

The Administration supports House pas- 
sage of H.R. 4691, but will seek Senate 
amendments to: 

Delete the linkage between the authority 
to levy Passenger Facility Charges and spec- 
ified levels of contract authority. 

Delete the provision creating a commis- 
sion to study the airline industry. The indus- 
try has already been, and continues to be, 
the subject of comprehensive and objective 
studies. 

Authorize the Federal Aviation Adminis- 
tration (FAA) to institute a new program to 
hire retired military controllers at low-ac- 
tivity air traffic control towers. This will 
provide a cost-effective means of staffing se- 
lected low-activity locations while offering 
military retirees alternative employment at 
a time of downsizing. (Low-activity towers 
are no longer used as training facilities for 
air traffic controllers. This eliminates the 
expense of relocating controllers into higher 
activity facilities at the conclusion of their 
training.) 

Authorize the FAA to increase its involve- 
ment in intermodal airport access improve- 
ments and in the local intermodal transpor- 
tation planning process. 

Pay-As-You-Go Scoring: H.R. 4691 provides 
permanent spending authority for certain 
fees currently collected by the FAA. This 
would increase direct spending. Therefore, it 
is subject to the pay-as-you-go requirement 
of the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act 
(OBRA) of 1990. No offsets to the direct 
spending increases are provided in the bill. A 
budget point of order applies in both the 
House and the Senate against any bill that is 
not fully offset under CBO scoring: If, con- 
trary to the Administration's recommenda- 
tion, the House waives any such point of 
order that applies against H.R. 4691, the ef- 
fects of this legislation would be included in 
a look back pay-as-you-go sequester report 
at the end of the Congressional session. 

OMB’s preliminary scoring estimates of 
this bill are presented in the table below. 
Final scoring of this legislation may deviate 
from these estimates. If H.R. 4691 were en- 
acted, final OMB scoring estimates would be 
published within five days of enactment, as 
required by OBRA. The cumulative effects of 
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all enacted legislation on direct spending 
will be issued in monthly reports transmit- 
ted to the Congress. 

Estimates for pay-as-you-go 


Un millions of dollars] 
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friend, the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. CLINGER]. 

Mr. CLINGER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in strong support 
of this rule. As the gentleman from 
California [Mr. DREIER] has indicated, 
this is an open rule. It does allow any 
and all amendments. The only restric- 
tion is on the amendment to be offered 
by the chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI], which is 
in essence correcting a drafting mis- 
take that was made when the reauthor- 
ization bill was passed 2 years ago 
which directed that the increase in the 
ticket tax would be dedicated to deficit 
reduction, and, because of a drafting 
error, it was instead allocated to the 
aviation trust fund. This merely cor- 
rects that and says that those funds 
will now be dedicated to deficit reduc- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, that is the only excep- 
tion, as I understand it. The rule is 
open, and I would join the gentleman 
from California [Mr. DREIER] in com- 
mending the openness of this rule and 
hope that we can see the precedent es- 
tablished here continue. 

Mr. DREIER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, Iam happy to yield 2 minutes 
to my good friend, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. GRADISON], a member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 
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Mr. GRADISON. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding time 
to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not rise to question 
the rule or indeed this legislation but 
merely to warn my colleagues of a pos- 
sible sequester of all mandatory ac- 
counts in fiscal year 1993 and beyond if 
this bill is passed in its present form. 

Section 202 of the bill would provide 
new permanent spending authority 
from certain fees currently collected 
by the FAA. This spending authority 
would be used for pilot and aircraft for- 
eign repair stations certifications. 

Iam not opposed to the policy behind 
this provision, but I would hope that in 
conference the provision would be 
made subject to the normal appropria- 
tions process. Both CBO and OMB esti- 
mate that section 202 would result in 
direct spending of about $440,000 per 
year, beginning in fiscal year 1993 
through 1997. Thus, the 5-year cumu- 
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lative effect is over $2 million. This di- 
rect spending is subject to pay-as-you- 
go rules under the Budget Enforcement 
Act of 1990. Granted, this is not a large 
amount of money in terms of the total 
deficit, but Members should be aware 
that passage of this bill would lead to 
an across-the-board cut in mandatory 
accounts within the pay-as-you-go cat- 
egory, which are subject to such se- 
quester. 

Such accounts would include Medi- 
care, Medicaid, and agricultural sup- 
port payments, unless offsetting sav- 
ings are enacted in some other program 
before the Congress adjourns. 

Mr. Speaker, I would urge that sec- 
tion 202 of this bill either be dropped in 
its present form or be made subject to 
the normal appropriations process as 
the conferees meet to work out the 
conference agreement on this very im- 
portant reauthorization bill. 

Mr. DREIER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
from Ohio for his important contribu- 
tion. I would like to say that we do 
support this modified open rule. We 
have concerns, as I said, about the 
Committee on Ways and Means provi- 
sions. 

I should say, once again, that we are 
very enthused on this side about the 
prospect of having what is I known as 
the 5-minute rule. We have had calls 
that have come from staff members to 
our office stating, ‘‘How does my Mem- 
ber handle being recognized under an 
open rule?“ 

Once again, we will have Members 
seeing that, and I urge adoption of this 
rule. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speaker, | 

this rule. 

was pleased to join with Chairman ROE, 
Chairman OBERSTAR, and the ranking sub- 
committee member, Mr. CLINGER, in their re- 
quest for an open rule on the bill reported by 
the Committee on Public Works and Transpor- 
tation. The Rules Committee has proposed to 
grant that request here. 

The bill that is the subject of this rule is a 
good one and all Members will have an oppor- 
tunity to offer amendments if they choose to 
do so. 
| would urge the adoption of this rule by the 
House. 

Mr. DREIER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield back the balance of 
my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MAZZOLI). Without objection, the pre- 
vious question is ordered on the resolu- 
tion. 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to House Resolution 457 and rule 
XXII, the Chair declares the House in 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consider- 
ation of the bill, H.R. 4691. 
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IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly, the House resolved it- 
self into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 4691) to 
amend the Airport and Airway Im- 
provement Act of 1982 to authorize ap- 
propriations for fiscal years 1993 and 
1994, and for other purposes, with Mr. 
BARNARD in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the bill is considered as read the 
first time. 

The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
ROE] will be recognized for 30 minutes; 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
HAMMERSCHMIDT] will be recognized for 
30 minutes; the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI] will be recognized 
for 15 minutes; the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. ARCHER] will be recognized 
for 15 minutes; the gentleman from 
California [Mr. BROWN] will be recog- 
nized for 15 minutes; and the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
WALKER] will be recognized for 15 min- 
utes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. ROE]. 

Mr. ROE. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, the Public Works and 
Transportation Committee is bringing 
before the House today the Airport and 
Airways Safety, Capacity, and Inter- 
modal Transportation Act of 1992 
which will merge our aviation system 
into the national intermodal transpor- 
tation system we began to create last 
year. 

Our Aviation Subcommittee Chair- 
man JIM OBERSTAR, and the ranking re- 
publican member, BILL CLINGER, de- 
serve high praise and compliments for 
their work on this outstanding, vision- 
ary legislation. I also want to thank 
the committee’s ranking Republican 
member, JOHN PAUL HAMMERSCHMIDT, 
for his assistance. I also want to pay 
my compliments to the staff of the 
Aviation Subcommittee for their very 
capable assistance. 

This legislation, H.R. 4691, will con- 
tinue the development of the national 
intermodal transportation system 
which we began last year with the 
Intermodal Surface Transportation Ef- 
ficiency Act of 1991. We are bringing 
the same concepts of intermodality, 
coordination and interconnections to 
the aviation system. 

H.R. 4691 authorizes funding for the 
expansion and modernization of our 
aviation system to meet the needs of 
the 1990’s. It also begins the process of 
merging our aviation system into a 
single national intermodal transpor- 
tation system that is absolutely essen- 
tial for our Nation to remain competi- 
tive in the global economy. 

The need for expansion and mod- 
ernization of the aviation system are 
clear and well-documented. Passenger 
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enplanements are expected to increase 
during the decade of the 1990’s from 454 
million in 1990 to 732 million in 2000, a 
61-percent increase. 

H.R. 4691 authorizes a total of $19.3 
billion for the aviation system for fis- 
cal years 1993 and 1994, of which $14.5 
billion is from the airport and airways 
trust fund, supported by a ticket tax 
and other use-related taxes paid by the 
users of the aviation system. 

It should be made absolutely clear 
that this is a trust fund supported pro- 
gram. Fully 75 percent of the funds au- 
thorized in this bill are derived from 
the aviation trust fund. General reve- 
nues are used only for one-fourth of the 
program to cover a part of the Federal 
Aviation Administration’s operations. 

At the levels authorized in H.R. 4691, 
full use will be made of the $5 billion 
contributed each year to the aviation 
trust fund by the users of the aviation 
system. In addition, the outrageous 
and unacceptable $7.5 billion balance in 
the trust fund will be drawn down by 
$1.1 billion. 

The bill authorizes $4.1 billion from 
the trust fund for development and ex- 
pansion of the Nation’s airports. If we 
do not make this investment in airport 
expansion, we will cost our economy 
billions of dollars in lost productivity 
and we will further undermine our abil- 
ity to compete in the global economy. 

Currently, 23 of the Nation’s top 100 
airports are unacceptably congested 
but many more are likely to be con- 
gested by the end of the decade because 
of enormous growth in passenger and 
cargo traffic that is projected. 

In addition to increasing capacity 
through the expansion and construc- 
tion of airports, we can improve the ef- 
ficiency and safety of the entire system 
and accommodate additional traffic 
through a modernized air traffic con- 
trol system. This legislation authorizes 
$5.6 billion for the Federal Aviation 
Administration to proceed with its 
modernization program. 

The committee has also decided that 
now is the time for a comprehensive, 
thorough and detailed examination of 
the condition of the entire aviation 
system. We cannot wait any longer 
while the number of U.S. airlines con- 
tinues to dwindle. 

We have created a national commis- 
sion to promote a strong and competi- 
tive airline industry, to examine the fi- 
nancial condition of the airline indus- 
try, the adequacy of competition and 
the legal impediments to a financially 
strong and competitive industry. The 
commission is to report back to Con- 
gress early next year. 

Our committee is deeply concerned 
about the condition of the Nation's air- 
lines. We do not believe that the Con- 
gress can stand by and do nothing as 
one airline after another disappears 
from the airways. 

On another major issue concerning 
expansion of our aviation system, the 
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implementation of passenger facility 
charges authorized in 1990 has been dis- 
cussed at length in committee. We dis- 
cussed the plan of the Port Authority 
of New Jersey and New York for a $2.5 
billion program to improve ground 
transportation to its three airports: 
Newark International, La Guardia, and 
Kennedy. The Port Authority is plan- 
ning to use revenue from its passenger 
facility charge, as well as locally gen- 
erated funds for this ambitious pro- 


gram. 

I fully and strongly endorse the Port 
Authority's position on this issue. The 
Port Authority’s program complies 
with the letter and the spirit of the law 
regarding the use of PFC funds for 
ground transportation improvements. 
It should not be blocked or frustrated 
by the FAA or any other national bu- 
reaucracy in violation of existing law. 
It simply doesn’t make any sense and 
it is no good to anybody to have a 
great airport if our citizens can’t get to 
it. 

It should also be made clear that 
there is no legal authority to hold the 
Port Authority PFC application hos- 
tage to any dispute over noise policy. 

The noise issue will be addressed fur- 
ther by my colleague from New Jersey, 
Mr. RINALDO, who will offer an amend- 
ment to the Science, Space, and Tech- 
nology committee title. 

I would also like to address the Ways 
and Means Committee’s technical 
amendment to take the added revenue 
from the 1990 tax increase for fiscal 
year 1991 and 1992 out of the trust fund 
and place them in the general fund. 
Our committee will not object to this 
change because it is clear that the 
Ways and Means amendment conforms 
to the 1990 agreement. 

However, I want to emphasize that 
we maintain our strong philosophical 
objection to the use of transportation- 
related user fees for general revenue 
purposes. We regard the use of the 
aviation taxes for the general fund as a 
one-time agreement. In the future, 
there must be no exceptions to the 
longstanding policy that all revenues 
received from users of the transpor- 
tation system should be placed in the 
trust fund and used for transportation 
purposes. 

H.R. 4691 is legislation that is abso- 
lutely critical to our Nation’s ability 
to compete in the global marketplace. 
It means improved movement of people 
and goods, increased economic develop- 
ment and great productivity growth. I 
urge the Members of the House to vote 
for H.R. 4691. 
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Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Chairman, the last reauthoriza- 
tion of the aviation programs was a 
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major piece of legislation. It included 
both the passenger facility charge and 
the national noise policy. 

The reauthorization bill we consider 
today will not have such far-reaching 
provisions. It is more in the nature of 
fine-tuning. 

Nevertheless, it does make some im- 
portant changes to existing law that 
will help airports and the aviation sys- 
tem. For example: 

It will increase funding for the air- 
port improvement program, the facili- 
ties and equipment program, and the 
operations of the FAA; 

It will provide more money for cargo 
airports, former military airports, and 
airports beset by problems of aviation 
noise; and, 

It will make it easier for airports to 
meet the costs imposed by Federal 
mandates such as environmental laws 
and the Americans With Disabilities 
Act. 

It should also be noted that this is a 
well-balanced bill, one that is fair to 
both large airports and small airports. 

For example, it raises the maximum 
entitlement for large airports from $16 
to $22 million. At the same time, it 
also raises the minimum entitlement 
for small airports from $300,000 to 
$400,000. The bill increases funding for 
large airports through the cargo enti- 
tlement and noise set-aside, while, at 
the same time, it gives small airports 
new opportunities to fund improve- 
ments to their terminals and parking 
lots. 

Probably the most important balance 
struck between large and small air- 
ports is embodied in the linkage provi- 
sion. That provision links continuation 
of the passenger facility charge to full 
funding for airport improvements and 
essential air service. 

I recognize that some airports are 
concerned about this provision. How- 
ever, it seems only fair that if large 
airports can get the billions of dollars 
raised through the PFC, small airports 
should be able to get a small essential 
air service in place. 

One of the more contentious provi- 
sions in this bill involves disadvan- 
taged business enterprises. Currently, 
the law provides that, to the maximum 
extent practicable, 10 percent of a pri- 
mary airport's concessions involving 
sales of consumer products, such as 
food, beverages, and printed materials, 
be owned or controlled by DBE’s. This 
bill would expand the current set-aside 
to include services as well. 

While this expansion is controversial, 
it is not without some key limitations. 
One important limitation is that the 
provision would not cover fixed-based 
operators, airlines or their suppliers. 
Another is that a company could not 
be required to change its corporate 
structure to help the airport meet the 
10-percent goal. Nor could an airport 
place a business at a competitive dis- 
advantage if it were not practical for 
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that business to enter into joint ven- 
tures, partnerships, subleases, or direct 
ownership arrangements. 

Finally, it should be noted that the 
bill specifically provides that the Sec- 
retary of Transportation may issue a 
national rule authorizing the use of 
vendor programs for certain industries 
at all airports. This would permit con- 
cessions and service companies to use 
their purchases from suppliers to meet 
the 10 percent minority goals. Such a 
rule should be issued for the car rental 
industry and for other companies 
which operate as unified national con- 
cerns at airports. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I was 
pleased to join with Chairman ROE, 
Chairman OBERSTAR, and Mr. CLINGER 
in cosponsoring this legislation. They 
all really did some heavy lifting to get 
such a good bill to the House floor so 
expeditiously. I now urge this body to 
support it as well. 

Mr. ROE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. OBERSTAR], the distin- 
guished chairman of our Subcommittee 
on Aviation, who has done an outstand- 
ing job in his leadership throughout his 
term here in Congress. 

Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the chairman of our full com- 
mittee, the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. ROE], and I want to return the 
compliment. The chairman of the full 
committee has devoted an enormous 
amount of time and his exuberant en- 
ergy to the study of the issues of avia- 
tion, the only subcommittee I think on 
the Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation that he has not at one 
time or another chaired, only because 
he was chairing another full committee 
at the time that aviation really came 
into focus. But, Mr. Chairman, you 
have given us enormously of your time, 
your energy, and the latitude to bring 
forth out of subcommittee a bill that 
meets the needs of aviation, and you 
have backed both the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLINGER] and myself 
in our endeavors, and we greatly appre- 
ciate that. 

We are given to miss your energy and 
your initiative and your enthusiasm 
for the Nation’s infrastructure next 
year as you leave this body to go on to 
other pursuits. They will be ones I am 
sure that will be close to the growth of 
America and the ways that the 
underpinnings of this society, its great 
infrastructure, make possible, and we 
know that you will be leading a fight 
in other ways and other capacities to- 
ward those purposes. 

I also want to express my apprecia- 
tion to the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT], the ranking 
member of the full committee for his 
kind words, and for the splendid part- 
nership and for his dutiful participa- 
tion in every one of the hearings that 
we have had on the subcommittee. The 
gentleman from Arkansas has always 
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been there and given us his interest, 
his support, and the benefit of his 
many years of experience in this body, 
and his wisdom. 

To my friend and colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLINGER], with whom I have served for 
10 years in the capacity of chair and 
ranking member in partnership, first 
on the Subcommittee on Economic De- 
velopment, then on the Subcommittee 
on Investigations and Oversight, and 
now on the Subcommittee on Aviation. 
To him I say thank you for your dili- 
gence, your participation, and for being 
a willing victim of the hearings that 
we have endlessly had. At times I am 
sure the gentleman sees more of the 
subcommittee than he does of his own 
family. But it has produced a splendid 
result, of which we can both be justifi- 
ably proud. 

And I say to the gentleman from New 
Jersey, our chairman, thank you for 
recognizing our dedicated and able 
staff who are really superb. They de- 
serve every bit of commendation which 
you so justly already lavished upon 
them. 

“Every airport in this country is 
crowded and overcrowded. The Nation’s 
airports must expand or aviation will 
come to a halt.“ So said Mayor Joseph 
Hartsfield, the mayor of Atlanta, at a 
hearing of a House Committee on Avia- 
tion in 1958. Mayor Hartsfield was ap- 
pealing for a public program, a Federal 
Government program of support for 
aviation at the dawn of the jet age. 

“There is a need to expand capacity 
at the Nation’s airports and to double 
their number and size by the year 
1975.“ So said the Chairman of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's Commission to 
Study Aviation, also in 1958. 
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Both predictions, both observations, 
were on the mark, and just in the nick 
of time. For once, the Nation heard, 
the Congress responded, the executive 
branch participated, and we did launch 
a program of Federal support for air- 
ports. 

In 1958 only seven States in the Unit- 
ed States had any kind of public sup- 
port for aviation. It was mostly an 
issue for cities and countries where 
local economic development was im- 
portant and where local leadership saw 
aviation as a way to stimulate jobs, 
growth, and economic expansion. 

In 1958, at the threshold, the dawn of 
the jet age, the Federal Government 
became a partner with localities, and 
in every decade since then there has 
been a need to expand capacity at the 
Nation’s airports and to enhance the 
ability of the Nation's air traffic con- 
trol system to move aircraft safely and 
in greater numbers through the sys- 


tem. 

The legislation we bring to the House 
today continues that initiative. 

Two years ago we were at a similar 
crossroads. In 1990, the FAA reported 
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that there were 114 million hours of 
delay at the Nation’s airports, crossing 
air travelers well over $5 billion. It was 
estimated then that if the delay could 
be reduced just 1 hour a day, it would 
save the Nation’s airlines $80,000 a day 
and save air travelers a commensurate 
amount of money. 

This subcommittee set about dealing 
with the problem, addressing it. We un- 
dertook a survey, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLINGER] and I, with 
the airport and aviation interests 
across this country, to determine what 
were the capacity needs on the phys- 
ical side of airports, what were the air 
traffic control requirements, what did 
we need to do from 1990 to the end of 
this decade to enhance capacity, reduce 
congestion, and make airports more ef- 
ficient and keep our airlines competi- 
tive. 

The legislative that we amend today 
is the base line that came out of those 
discussions, expanding investment to 
the Airport Improvement Program, 
committing the Nation to a $25 billion 
program of modernization of the air 
traffic control system over the balance 
of the decade, spending what we antici- 
pate will be more than $20 billion in 
AIP funds, and additional passenger fa- 
cility charge funds on airport capacity 
expansion and enhancement and in up- 
grading the professionalism of the air 
traffic control system by investing 
more resources in the personnel of air 
traffic control. Some $5.5 billion in pas- 
senger facility charge generated money 
is being invested, is being invested in 
airport expansion. Airports of all sizes 
are proposing passenger facility charge 
programs to expand airports. Examples 
are: 

Baltimore/Washington: $144 million. 

Buffalo: $190 million. 

St. Louis: $138 million. 

Las Vegas: $500 million. 

Nashville: $151 million. 

Midland, TX: $188 million. 

Philadelphia; $76 million. 

Phoenix: $188 million. 

New Denver: $2.33 billion. 

Twin Falls, Idaho: $270 million. 

I could go on and on, but airports are 
thinking big, and I applaud them for 
this. FAA will closely scrutinize these 
applications, but it is clear that ac- 
tions of the Congress in 1990 are mak- 
ing a lot of airport capacity expansion 
happen that would not be taking place 
otherwise. 

The Committee on Appropriations 
has kept its commitment with this 
committee to invest funds in the air- 
port improvement side as have the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget and the 
Department of Transportation. 

We have begun, but the job ahead of 
us is enormous. It cannot be done with 
wishes. It cannot be done with prom- 
ises. It can only be done ultimately 
backing a ready mix truck up to the 
runway, pouring concrete, and expand- 
ing and enhancing our Nation’s run- 
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ways, taxiways, and parking aprons, 
and that is what ultimately this legis- 
lation does. It keeps the momentum 
going on airport capacity expansion, 
enhancement, and competition in the 
Nation’s airways. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may 
consume to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. CLINGER], the distin- 
guished ranking member of the Sub- 
committee on Aviation. 

Mr. CLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman, my ranking 
member, the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT], for yielding me 
this time. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to join with 
those in echoing the sentiments of 
those who have said how much we are 
going to miss our chairman, the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. ROE], and 
our ranking member, the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT], 
who have provided such outstanding 
leadership for this committee over the 
many years and the many contribu- 
tions they have made to some extraor- 
dinarily significant pieces of legisla- 
tion in the last 2 years, specifically the 
ice tea legislation of last year, and this 
legislation carrying on the airport im- 
provement program that was enacted 2 
years ago. 

They deserve enormous credit for the 
leadership that they have provided, and 
certainly the support that they have 
provided to my chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. OBER- 
STAR], and myself, and to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. OBER- 
STAR], who has indicated that I have 
been his Sancho Panza to his Don Qui- 
xote on some of these issues over the 
years, and it has been a real delight 
and pleasure to work with him. Some- 
times we have tilted at windmills, but 
quite often we have accomplished 
much and made some real contribu- 
tions to better transportation, and 
most of that is due to his hard-driving 
energy and creativity in addressing 
these issues. 

He has superbly outlined what we 
have in this bill, and the fact that we 
are building on a revolutionary pro- 
gram that we adopted 2 years ago with 
the PFC’s and with the noise compo- 
nent. We have really made some dra- 
matic changes in aviation policy. 

I represent a rural area, and I think 
the thing that I like about this bill is 
that it recognizes that we need a na- 
tional aviation policy, not one that 
just focuses on the larger cities but 
recognizes that our smaller commu- 
nities, smaller cities are going to need 
to have good airport services, good 
aviation services, both cargo and pas- 
senger, if they are going to participate 
in ongoing economic development in 
this country. 

So what this bill does is provide that 
kind of assurance to these smaller 
communities, and the smaller airports 
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are going to share in the programs pro- 
vided by this bill. 

The airport improvement program is 
going to provide up to 75-percent fund- 
ing for eligible construction activities 
at airports for items such as runways, 
taxiways, and terminal buildings, but I 
hasten to point out that even these 
seemingly small airport projects can 
quickly, and indeed do, run into mil- 
lions of dollars of costs in the construc- 
tion of a runway to serve commuter 
aircraft, and the type of airports that I 
represent can easily exceed $5 million. 

Mr. Chairman, consequently, smaller 
communities have had a difficult time 
in the past in raising the 25-percent re- 
maining share required for these 
projects. This bill changes the match- 
ing ratio for smaller airports and raises 
the Federal share to 85 percent for eli- 
gible projects. It also makes a couple 
of significant exceptions for small air- 
port terminals, making eligible the en- 
tire terminal building. That is an addi- 
tion to what we have provided 2 years 
ago, including areas that will be used 
to house concessions as well as non- 
revenue parking lots. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill also continues 
a program that is very near to my 
heart and, I know, to the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT] 
and others, and that is the essential air 
service program at the existing funding 
levels. 

The bill also links the Secretary's 
authority to approve passenger facility 
charge applications with full funding 
for essential air service. We think that 
that is an important provision to en- 
sure that we have the kind of commit- 
ment to the smaller airports that re- 
quire the essential air service. 

Mr. Chairman, these features are 
going to build on reforms which I indi- 
cated were begun 2 years ago, and in 
the last authorization bill. More than 
ever small communities are reliant on 
air service in order to attract new in- 
dustry, create jobs, and improve the 
quality of life for all of its citizens, and 
for these reasons, I would strongly urge 
support for this bill. 

Mr. ROE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the distinguished gen- 


tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
BLACKWELL], a respected member of 
this committee. 


Mr. BLACKWELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise today to strongly support H.R. 
4691, the Airport and Airway Safety, 
Capacity, and Intermodal Transpor- 
tation Act of 1992. This legislation, ap- 
proved by the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation on which I 
am privileged to serve, reauthorizes 
and strengthens airport development 
programs. These programs will gen- 
erate thousands of jobs directly 
through airport construction projects 
and other work to maintain and en- 
hance the capacity and safety of our 
air transportation system. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to commend 
Chairman ROE and Chairman OBERSTAR 
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for their outstanding leadership on this 
legislation. I am especially grateful for 
their assistance with report language 
that I sponsored to clarify that pre-bid 


conferences and technical assistance 


are allowable costs under the Airport 
Improvement Program, and to encour- 
age the use of such conferences and as- 
sistance for the benefit of disadvan- 
taged business enterprise [DBE] con- 
tractors and subcontractors: Disadvan- 
taged business enterprises as well as 
airports should gain from this lan- 
guage. 

The provisions of H.R. 4691 will also 
generate thousands of additional jobs 
because they will improve our inter- 
modal transportation system. The 
international dimension of our econ- 
omy will continue to increase, making 
convenient access to global markets 
critical to our Nation's future. H.R. 
4691 will improve the integration of our 
air transportation system with other 
modes of transportation, to form inter- 
modal networks. These intermodal net- 
works will greatly improve our com- 
petitiveness for jobs to produce for the 
international marketplace. 

Mr. Speaker, I have carefully re- 
viewed and fully support the proposed 
amendments that are being offered to 
H.R. 4691 by my colleagues. Mr. Chair- 
man, I urge my colleagues to join with 
me in support of this great legislation. 
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Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 4 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. SHU- 
STER], a distinguished member of the 
committee. 

Mr. SHUSTER. Mr. Chairman, last 
year this committee and this Congress 
passed the largest infrastructure bill in 
the history of our country. It was 
thanks in large measure to the tremen- 
dous leadership of the chairman, the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. ROE], 
and the ranking member, the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. HAMMER- 
SCHMIDT], that we were able to come 
together to pass legislation that aimed 
at the 2lst century, that aimed at im- 
proving surface transportation, high- 
ways and public transit across Amer- 
ica. 

Now today the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation under the 
same leadership and the subcommittee 
leadership of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. CLINGER] and the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. OBER- 
STAR], once again bring to this floor 
legislation that every Member of this 
body, Republican and Democrat, con- 
servative and liberal, can be very proud 
to support. 

Why? Because this is legislation that 
will improve our Nation's aviation sys- 
tem for years to come. Indeed, this leg- 
islation perhaps more than ever in the 
past is balanced legislation which not 
only provides the so badly needed fund- 
ing for our great urban airports, but 
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also provides funding so badly needed 
for our smaller cities and rural areas. 

I would say to my colleagues in par- 
ticular from rural America that you 
can be very proud to support this legis- 
lation because it does indeed provide 
for the adequate funding which rural 
America so badly needs. 

For the first time, we have increased 
by one-third the minimum funding 
available to small airports and for the 
first time we have said that terminals 
as well as nonrevenue producing park- 
ing areas can also be eligible for fund- 
ing, and for the first time we have in- 
creased the Federal share of funding 
for terminals from 75 to 85 percent. So 
rural America can indeed participate 
fully as we develop our Nation’s avia- 
tion system looking to the 21st cen- 
tury, not a disconnected system of only 
large urban areas being taken care of, 
but an integrated, interconnected sys- 
tem where rural and urban America are 
able to interface with each other and 
provide better aviation for the future 
of our country. 

Indeed, yes, particularly for those fis- 
cal conservatives who do not like to 
support many spending programs, here 
is one we all can support because most 
of the funding for this program comes 
out. of the aviation trust fund, the fair- 
est form of taxation there is, the peo- 
ple who get the benefit pay the tax and 
a deficit-proof program whereby the 
only money that can be spent is the 
money that can be spent is the money 
that is available in the aviation trust 
fund to be spent. 

So we should come together, Mr. 
Chairman, and overwhelmingly support 
this legislation and send it to the Sen- 
ate and on to the President so we can 
get on with providing America with an 
improved aviation transportation sys- 
tem as we move to this next century. 

Every Member can indeed be proud to 
say he has made a positive contribu- 
tion in this Congress to the betterment 
of the future of our country. 

Mr. ROE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. LIPINSKI], a distinguished member 
of the committee. 

Mr. LIPINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this legislation. 

I would like to compliment the chair- 
man of the committee, the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. ROE], and the 
ranking Republican on the full com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT], on the full com- 
mittee. I am sorry that we will not be 
working in the future together. Both 
these gentleman are retiring, and I am 
going to miss them personally. They 
have contributed a great deal to this 
committee in the time that I have been 
on it. 

I would also like to congratulate the 
subcommittee chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. OBER- 
STAR], and the ranking minority mem- 
ber, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
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[Mr. CLINGER], for all the work they did 
on behalf of this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to see 
that H.R. 4691 funds the Airport Im- 
provement Program at levels higher 
than present law. 

The $2 billion for fiscal year 1993 and 
the $2.1 billion for fiscal year 1994 are 
clear indications that the Public Works 
Committee believes in continuing a 
strong Federal investment in our Na- 
tion’s aviation system. 

I can only hope that our colleagues 
on the appropriations committee and 
in the other body will share our com- 
mitment on this subject. 

Over the next 2 years, the authorized 
funding levels will continue to spend 
down the aviation trust fund, some- 
thing that I have always encouraged. 
Again, it is my hope that the full fund- 
ing authorized in this bill will be ap- 
propriated. 

There has been considerable discus- 
sion on the merits of continuing to 
link the passenger facility charge pro- 
gram with the full funding require- 
ments of the AIP and essential air 
service programs. 

When this bill was before the full 
committee, I offered an amendment de- 
signed to protect the future of the PFC 
program. 

This was necessary because the strict 
linkage provisions of the bill would 
certainly have jeopardized the city of 
Chicago’s third airport project and the 
future projects of other airports. 

My amendment was overwhelmingly 
adopted by the full committee and if 
left intact, will accomplish what it was 
designed to do—protect Chicago and 
any other city that has its PFC ap- 
proved before the end of fiscal year 
1993. 

The concept of linkage as a means of 
ensuring the full funding of two other 
programs is still retained in this bill. 

However, I do not agree that this is 
the best way to insure full funding of 
either the AIP or the EAS program. 
The PFC is a means for this Nation’s 
airports to increase their capacity and 
to increase their capabilities at the 
same time. This in turn will lead to 
new employment opportunities and 
help to further pull our economy out of 
its present recession. 

However, the benefits derived from 
PFC’s can never be realized if the pro- 
gram continues to be jeopardized. In 
the future, I would encourage the lead- 
ership to remove the PFC linkage alto- 
gether. All three programs should be 
allowed to stand alone—on their own 
merits. 

Let me move away from the linkage 
issue for a moment to say that I am 
pleased the bill contains language 
which encourages the continued devel- 
opment of tiltrotor aircraft. 

I would like to strongly urge the Sec- 
retary of Defense to discontinue his 
current policy of refusing to spend 
funds that have been both authorized 
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and appropriated by Congress. The 
military development of the V-22 Os- 
prey must be allowed to continue and 
it is up to the Department of Defense 
to ensure that the will of Congress is 
carried out. 

I am just one of many who desire to 
see the civilian applications of this 
highly promising technology explored 
further. Unfortunately, the Secretary's 
continued impoundment of the pro- 
gram’s funding virtually guarantees 
the cancellation of the military 
tiltrotor program. If the military pro- 
gram is terminated, whatever civilian 
benefits this aircraft might provide 
will continue to be prevented from 
reaching the American people. 

The Nation needs this technology to 
be further developed. I for one, do not 
intend to sit quietly by and watch 
some other country develop and mar- 
ket tiltrotor aircraft just because we 
have dropped the ball. Already, Japa- 
nese firms have begun to realize the po- 
tential benefits of tiltrotor technology 
and I fear that this American invention 
will soon go the way of the video cas- 
sette recorder. 

Think of it: In just a few years, 
Americans will be forced to purchase 
tiltrotor technology from our overseas 
competitors. At the same time, the 
American aerospace industry will be 
forced to continue to lay off American 
workers. 

Mr. Chairman, at this point I would 
like to have a recent article from the 
Philadelphia Inquirer inserted into the 
RECORD. It details Japan's interest in 
America’s tiltrotor program. Again, I 
would like to thank my colleagues on 
the committee, and especially the com- 
mittee chairmen and ranking members 
for their leadership. I urge my col- 
leagues to support the substitute bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I include the following 
article from the Philadelphia Inquirer 
of Sunday, April 12, 1992, as follows: 

THE OSPREY: INVENTED IN UNITED STATES, 

BUILT BY JAPAN? 
(By Mark Thompson) 

FORT WORTH, TX.—When Japan's powerful 
minister of international trade and industry 
toured the United States in 1990, he asked to 
see only one thing being built by Americans. 

Hikaru Matsunaga wanted a glimpse of 
Boeing and Bell Helicopter’s radical new air- 
craft, the V-22 Osprey, a hybrid combining 
the best of helicopters and turboprops. 

He came away impressed. 

“If you produce this aircraft, I guarantee 
you we will buy it.“ he told his hosts after 
touring the Bell factory here. If you do not, 
I guarantee you we will build it.“ 

The Japanese are keeping that promise. 

As the Pentagon and Congress argue over 
whether the United States can afford the 
revolutionary plane, a tiny Japanese firm 
has set up shop just 15 miles from the Texas 
plant and is hiring key Bell workers to build 
its own version. Other. parts of the craft are 
being made by Boeing workers in Ridley 
Township, Delaware County. 

Supporters of the aircraft worry that it 
may become the equivalent of the video-cas- 
sette recorder—a technology worth billions 
of dollars invented in the United States but 
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perfected and sold worldwide by the Japa- 
nese. 

Taiichi Ishida, whose grandfather, Taizo, 
transformed Toyota Motor Corp. from a 
small automaker to worldwide dominance, 
has hired former Bell officials as his compa- 
ny’s president, vice president and chief engi- 
neer, key designer, and top pilot. 

The allure of the plane is its ability to 
take off like a helicopter and then fly like an 
airplane, cruising at more than 300 m.p.h., up 
to three times the speed of conventional 
choppers. 

Both engines on the craft’s fixed wings can 
be pointed upward, allowing it to take off 
and land like a helicopter, but tilt forward 
once airborne so it can fly like an airplane. 
In the Japanese version, the entire wing with 
its attached engines is positioned upward on 
takeoff, then swivels to the normal hori- 
zontal position of a fixed-wing aircraft. 

Such aircraft would be ideal for the rough- 
ly 4 of every 10 U.S. commercial flights that 
are 300 miles or less, experts say. 

“I am fully convinced that the civil tilt 
rotor or tilt wing will eventually become a 
reality.“ said James Muldoon of the Port 
Authority of New York and New Jersey. 
“The United States can either develop and 
export this technology or end up buying it 
back from overseas.“ 

Buying it back is looming as the more 
likely option. 

Last week, the former Federal Aviation 
Administration official responsible for mon- 
itoring development of both aircrafts said he 
believed the Japanese version, the Ishida 
TW-68, would be approved by the U.S. gov- 
ernment for commercial sale before the 
American model is. 

“Mr. Ishida has a bundle of money.“ said 
Jim Honaker, who was in charge of tilt-air- 
craft certification for the FAA until he re- 
tired a month ago. “Bell has slowed down 
and almost stalled, while Ishida is pressing 
right on.” 

Honaker’s conclusion—backed by officials 
at both Bell and Ishida—is surprising. V-22s 
have been flying for more than three years; 
the first flight of Ishida’s aircraft is at least 
four years away. 

The Marines are paying Bell and its 
ner, the Boeing Co., nearly $2 billion to build 
six V-22 prototypes designed to ferry troops 
from ship to shore. The companies were rely- 
ing on a Pentagon order for 657 V-228 to con- 
vince commercial airlines of their value. 

But now the Pentagon wants to kill the V- 
22, a decision supported by President Bush, 
as a way to dent the military budget. 

Frank Gaffney Jr., a former Pentagon offi- 
cial who now heads the Center for Security 
Policy, an independent military think tank, 
believes Defense Secretary Dick Cheney is 
being shortsighted. 

“A premium should be applied in those De- 
fense Department deliberations to programs 
that offer multiple benefits for the country— 
broader, perhaps, than just the parochial in- 
terest of the department,.“ he said. 

Cheney’s decision takes on additional sig- 
nificance as the U.S. aerospace industry feels 
the effect of defense-budget cuts and the lin- 
gering recession. A tilt-rotor program could 
revitalize the industry. The U.S. government 
predicts a global market for nearly 5,000 of 
the planes by 2010. 

Congressional supporters have kept it 
alive, barely, by funneling money to it over 
Cheney’s objections. 

“The tilt-rotor will be build.“ said Rep. 
Pete Geren (D., Tex.), whose district is home 
to both Bell and Ishida. The only question 
is whether the hull is going to read ‘Made in 
the U.S. A. or ‘Made in Japan.“ 
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“Ishida has made a deliberate effort to 
steal the technology away from us after 
we've invested nearly $3 billion in it,“ said 
Rep. Curt Weldon (R., PA.), whose district is 
home to the Boeing V-22 plant in Ridley 
Township, Delaware County. We're in dan- 
ger of losing the next aviation breakthrough 
and having the Japanese sell it back to us.“ 

Ishida’s president, J. David Kocurek, who 
worked on the V-22 during his 10 years at 
Bell, said the company did not start up to 
compete with Bell.“ but Kocurek acknowl- 
edged that Ishida’s proximity and links to 
Bell had been an emotional problem.“ 

Kocurek downplays the idea of cut-throat 
competition. 

Is it really any different from putting a 
Ford dealership across the street from a 
Chevy dealership?’ he said as engineers a 
floor below built mockups of the TW-68. 

Kocurek believes that designing the Ishida 
craft from the ground up for the commercial 
market gives it an important edge over Bell. 
Unlike the V-22, Ishida's craft is being made 
small enough to operate from existing heli- 
ports. 

The company’s low overhead—there are 
only 25 employees now—and pioneering 
mindset mean it can produce an airplane for 
half the cost of an established commercial 
airplane builder. That's our real advantage, 
Kocurek said. 

Smallness and simplicity also mean lower 
price: About $6 million for the 14-seat TW-68 
compared with about $18 million for the 31- 
seat V-22. But Kocurek says his smaller air- 
craft could be expanded quickly if the mar- 
ket warranted it. 

Most important, the TW-68 isn’t dependent 
on government money. That’s because it has 
access to the deep pockets of Taiichi Ishida, 
whose grandfather, Taizo, ran Toyota from 
1950 to 1971. 

Although the V-22 program will cost an es- 
timated $2.5 billion. U.S. officials estimate 
the cost of developing the TW-68 at close to 
$1 billion.“ Ishida officials suggest, without 
being specific, that it will be only half that 
much. 

Taizo Ishida founded the secretive Ishida 
Group, of Nagoya, Japans conglomerate that 
remains the largest holder of Toyota stock. 
Five years ago, Ishida officials began study- 
ing ways to build an aircraft that wouldn’t 
require Japan to turn as much of its 
crammed islands into airports. 

In Texas, they found Cecil Haga who left 
his V-22 job in 1988 after 2-years at Bell to 
design tilt-wings of his own. In 1990, the 
Ishida Group created Ishida Aerospace Re- 
search to build Haga'’s TW-68 design. Work 
on the first model begins this summer. 

Ishida plans on flying its first TW-68 in 
1996 and winning FAA approval to sell it by 
1998. 

Meanwhile, Cheney and Congress remain at 
loggerheads over the V-22’s fate. 

That standoff does run the risk that soon- 
er or later we'll have something of a train 
wreck here,“ Cheney recently said. We ad- 
dress it one way in the Pentagon, the Con- 
gress addresses it a different way, and at this 
point we've got a deadlock.” 
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Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 3 minutes to the gentle- 
women from New York [Ms. MOLINARI], 
a distinguished member of the commit- 
tee. 

Ms. MOLINARI. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding this time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise today in support 
of H.R. 4691. This legislation builds on 
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the work the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation enacted ear- 
lier this Congress. At the close of the 
last session, we passed the intermodal 
Surface Transportation Efficiency Act. 
H.R. 4691 builds on the philosophy es- 
poused in that legislation and will con- 
tinue our efforts to revolutionize the 
Nation's transportation network. 

The New York metropolitan area de- 
pends on its three major airports for 
travel and commerce. It is essential 
that the movement of people and goods 
to and from these airports is as effi- 
cient as possible. H.R. 4691 addresses 
this vital link and merges our airport 
and airway system with the overall 
intermodal system. The bill will enable 
the Port Authority of New York and 
New Jersey to vastly improve access to 
Newark, La Guardia, and JFK. 

While New Yorkers depend on the ef- 
ficient operation of area airports, they 
expect the airport operators, users, and 
regulators to respect their needs. Un- 
fortunately, when it comes to aircraft 
noise, the industry and the FAA have 
turned a deaf ear to the concerns of 
their neighbors. 

The Port Authority of New York and 
New Jersey is seeking to address the 
aircraft noise problems that impact 
communities surrounding its three air- 
ports. Yet, in a desperate attempt to 
thwart this proposal and deny relief to 
the most noise-impacted people in the 
United States, the FAA has blatantly 
distorted the intent of the Airport 
Noise and Capacity Act of 1990. 

The gentleman from New Jersey, 
[Mr. ROE], the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. OBERSTAR], the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT], 
and the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CLINGER] allowed us to craft re- 
port language that properly refutes the 
revisionism of the FAA. The Aviation 
Subcommittee staff has done an excel- 
lent job in documenting the legislative 
history of the 1990 act. The language in 
the accompanying report illustrates 
that the FAA has no authority to with- 
hold approval of the Port Authority’s 
PFC proposal because of the Port 
Authority's plans to place local restric- 
tions on stage 2 aircraft. 

The law here is clear. The FAA has 
no authority to refuse to approve a 
PFC on the grounds that the FAA does 
not approve of an airport’s restriction 
on stage 2 aircraft. The 1990 act recog- 
nizes that it is permissible for local 
airport operators to enact local stage 2 
restrictions. Congress allowed for local 
restrictions because the national plan 
provides no assurance that particular 
airports will receive any benefit from 
the national standard. The national 
noise standards call only for a phase- 
out on a national basis and do not re- 
quire any reduction in noisy aircraft 
operated at particular airports. Com- 
plimentary local restrictions will en- 
sure that all airports share in the bene- 
fits. 
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The quality, efficiency, and respon- 
siveness of our aviation industry and 
infrastructure will be key factors in 
competing in the global market of the 
2ist century. H.R. 4691 will ensure that 
our Nation's airports are ready to meet 
the challenges of this demanding mar- 
ketplace. To secure this competitive 
edge, I urge my colleagues to support 
H.R. 4691. 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation, H.R. 
4691, is just one reason why serving on 
the Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation is so fulfilling. The 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. ROE], 
the chairman, and the ranking mem- 
ber, the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 

CHMIDT], are two more very 
special reasons. Mr. Chairman, I am 
grateful to serve under their leadership 
this past year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will an- 
nounce that the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. ROE] has 8 minutes remain- 
ing, and the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT] has 16 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. ROE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. MORAN]. 

Mr. MORAN. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding this time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise today in support 
of H.R. 4691, the Airport and Airway 
Safety, Capacity, and Intermodal 
Transportation Act of 1992. 

This legislation is a great step for- 
ward in supporting our Nation’s avia- 
tion program and infrastructure and 
will provide much relief to the airport 
that we all use—National Airport—as 
well as the numerous neighborhoods 
which surround it and lie in its flight 
paths. 

When northern Virginians think of 
our two major airports—National and 
Dulles—we unfortunately don’t think 
of the economic growth or convenience 
they bring to our region. Rather, we 
primarily think of noise. Therefore, 
while we maintain our vigilance that 
noise restrictions are followed or 
against an expansion of slots, I am 
pleased that this legislation addresses 
a number of issues related to noise. 

First, I thank the Public Works and 
Transportation Committee for address- 
ing the issue of noise submission by in- 
creasing the percentage of Airport Im- 
provement Program funds which can be 
used for noise abatement from 10 per- 
cent to 12.5 percent. Second, I urge my 
colleagues to support those amend- 
ments which will help to alleviate air- 
craft noise through increased sound- 
proofing of homes, research into the 
quieter jet engines, and ensuring that 
the FAA consider the effect of noise in 
approving airport expansion plans. 

I am also pleased that the committee 
increased funding to allow the FAA to 
increase employment of air traffic con- 
trollers to 18,128 by 1993. Over the past 
year I have heard from a number of 
constituents who are air traffic con- 
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trollers complaining about the short- 
age of such personnel and their concern 
that the current system is at maxi- 
mum capacity. Finally, I am encour- 
aged that funding for conversion of 
former military airports to civilian use 
has been increased as well—anything 
we can do to affect conversion of our 
defense infrastructure to civilian use is 
certainly in the best interest of our Na- 
tion. 

H.R. 4691 is a far-reaching bill. It ad- 
dresses important issues such as safe- 
ty, business development, and over- 
sight, and I urge my colleagues to sup- 
port it. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Chair- 
man, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. ROE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the distinguished gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. LAUGHLIN], a member 
of the committee. 

Mr. LAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this legislation and would 
like to compliment the chairmen of the 
subcommittee and the full committee, 
Mr. OBERSTAR and Mr. ROE, and the 
ranking minority members of the sub- 
committee and full committee, Mr. 
CLINGER and Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT, for 
the outstanding job they did in fash- 
ioning this bipartisan legislation. 

I would also like to take this oppor- 
tunity to address a matter of particu- 
lar concern to me that has been re- 
solved by an amendment which I of- 
fered in committee and which was 
adopted with bipartisan support. I am 
referring to the very laudable program 
that encourages disadvantaged busi- 
ness enterprises to participate in air- 
port concession activities. 

The committee took the step of 
clearly and unambiguously expanding 
the DBE program to include airport 
concession services as well as products, 
opening up a new horizon of oppor- 
tunity for minority businesses at air- 
ports. In doing so, the committee rec- 
ognized that there are situations in 
which common sense and basic fairness 
dictate that flexibility in meeting DBE 
goals is necessary. 

Accordingly, the Secretary of Trans- 
portation is given the discretion to au- 
thorize certain concessionaires to use 
vendor programs, under which goods 
and services are purchased from minor- 
ity enterprises, instead of requiring 
such concessionaires to provide for mi- 
nority participation through joint ven- 
tures, partnerships, subleases, and 
other arrangements. As a practical 
matter this would have disruptive and 
harmful business consequences for 
some concessionaires and involve sub- 
sidization by some concessionaires of 
their direct competitors. These vendor 
programs bring significant social and 
economic benefits throughout the mi- 
nority community by enhancing busi- 
ness opportunities and stimulating em- 
ployment. They are widely recognized 
as a valuable tool in assisting minority 
economic development. 
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The committee bill recognizes that 
airlines have unique business and oper- 
ational characteristics and, therefore, 
airlines are exempted from the DBE 
program. Car rental companies, whose 
operations are national in scope, have 
many of the same characteristics, and 
in my view are a good example of 
where flexibility is needed to achieve 
DBE goals. Like airlines, car rental 
firms are fundamentally different from 
other airport businesses. 

They are capital intensive; utilize 800 
numbers and a national reservation 
system that accounts for up to 90 per- 
cent of their business. Additionally, 
they have many national accounts; 
market and advertise nationally in in- 
tense competition with each other; 
purchase and maintain large fleets of 
mobile equipment used in interstate 
commerce; and operate their location 
on a uniform basis to ensure quality 
and efficiency for their customers. 
Like airlines, the business and oper- 
ational characteristics of car rental 
firms do not vary from location to lo- 
cation. I hope and expect that the Sec- 
retary will recognize these realities 
and promptly promulgate a rule which 
would allow car rental firms to comply 
with any DBE requirements that might 
be imposed by an airport through ven- 
dor programs and thereby avoid the ad- 
ministrative nightmare that would 
ensue if this national issue were to be 
decided on the basis of political consid- 
eration at individual airports. 

Car rental companies have varied 
ownership characteristics. If flexibility 
were not allowed for car rental compa- 
nies, a DBE rule that could be imple- 
mented satisfactorily and fairly to one 
company could cause manifest hard- 
ship on another company to the det- 
riment of its employees, shareholders, 
and the economy. 

A lack of flexibility would also de- 
stroy the ability of car rental firms to 
participate meaningfully and effec- 
tively in a program designed to bring 
real and lasting benefits to the minor- 
ity community. For this reason, I of- 
fered an amendment in committee, 
which was adopted with unanimous bi- 
partisan support, to ensure that the 
law does not require a business to 
change its corporate structure—that is, 
to transfer corporate assets or engage 
in joint ventures, partnerships, sub- 
leases, or comparable arrangements— 
to meet the goals of the DBE program. 
This means quite clearly that in the 
case of car rental firms, these changes 
in corporate structure cannot be re- 
quired as a condition of eligibility for 
participation in the bidding process for 
airport concessions. Likewise, since car 
rental firms cannot reasonably and fea- 
sibly change their corporate structure 
on an airport-by-airport basis, they 
should not be penalized in the bidding 
process for not doing something that 
they cannot reasonably and feasibly 
do. 
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I would expect this recognition and 
reality to be reflected very clearly in 
the new rule which the Secretary will 
issue, and that all methods of compli- 
ance with DBE goals will be equally 
valid for purposes of competing in the 
bidding process. In this way, the impor- 
tant goals of the DBE program can be 
achieved without harming businesses 
and their employees. 

Mr. Chairman, again, I commend the 
fine work of the leadership and my 
other colleagues on the committee and 
urge support of the legislation. 

Mr. ROE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the distinguished chairman 
of our Subcommittee on Transpor- 
tation, the gentleman from California 
(Mr. MINETA]. 

Mr. MINETA. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding this time to 
me. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in strong sup- 
port of H.R. 4691, the Airports and Air- 
ways Safety, Capacity, and Intermodal 
Transportation Act of 1992. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to commend 
the gentleman from New Jersey, Chair- 
man ROE, and the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas, the ranking Republican mem- 
ber, Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT, for their 
very long years of leadership on avia- 
tion issues on the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation. 

Mr. Chairman, the Congress has an 
opportunity to day to approve legisla- 
tion that will greatly enhance our en- 
tire transportation system. This action 
is so necessary, particularly at this 
time when Americans from coast to 
coast and the entire Congress are fi- 
nally focused on the future of our Na- 
tion’s roads, waterways, and transit 
systems. 

And at this time, when the country is 
at long last zeroed in on transpor- 
tation, I commend Chairman OBERSTAR 
and the ranking minority member, Mr. 
CLINGER, of the Aviation Subcommit- 
tee for their efforts to increase aware- 
ness and support for improving our Na- 
tion’s infrastructure. 

Congressmen OBERSTAR and CLINGER 
understand that our world is changing 
and changing rapidly. 

If American businesses can't make 
their deadlines in today’s international 
marketplace because their personnel 
are tied up on airport runways bogged 
down by congested skies, America 
loses. 

If the American people can’t move 
around to different cities and regions 
because they don’t have adequate 
transportation alternatives, valuable 
work time and quality family time is 
lost. Again, America loses. 

1991 was a landmark transportation 
year because of the passage of the 
Intermodal Surface Transportation 
Act. But, Mr. Chairman, that was only 
the beginning. 

We must continue that commitment 
to all modes of our national transpor- 
tation network. We must remain vigi- 
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lant if the opportunities we applaud 
today are to become transportation re- 
alities tomorrow. 

The aviation policy reauthorization 
legislation is the cornerstone of Fed- 
eral aviation policy and will affect is- 
sues which promise to be some of the 
most important transportation issues 
of the decade. 

I applaud the aviation spending lev- 
els authorized in the committee bill. It 
is vitally important that we begin to 
spend trust fund moneys if we are to 
adequately provide for much needed 
modernization of our air traffic control 
system and airport development. 

Mr. Chairman, the United States 
needs and deserves an aviation system 
that can bring us safely and smoothly 
into the 2lst century. I urge my col- 
leagues to support this legislation, 
which helps us further achieve our 
transportation goals. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will ad- 
vise that the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT] has 16 minutes 
remaining, and the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. ROE] has 3 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 3 minutes to a distin- 
guished member of the committee, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. PACK- 
ARD]. 

Mr. PACKARD. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased to rise in support of this legis- 
lation. The aviation industry is of the 
utmost importance to our economy. 
This legislation allows us to meet the 
future needs of our aviation system 
while spending down the aviation trust 
fund. 

The establishment of the airport and 
airway trust fund in 1970 provided a 
mechanism for maintaining capital de- 
velopment, improving safety, and ad- 
vancing technology at the country’s 
airports. 

The growing surplus in the trust fund 
has been a great cause for concern 
among many members of this commit- 
tee, including myself. I am pleased to 
see that we are making headway into 
spending down this large sum. 

The bill before us today is a 2-year 
reauthorization of programs under the 
Federal Aviation Administration. The 
increase in funding levels is necessary 
to meet future needs, and the trust 
fund will be reduced from $7.4 billion in 
fiscal year 1992 to $6.5 billion in fiscal 
year 1994. This represents our commit- 
ment to improving our airport and air- 
way system. 

I have a continuing interest in this 
Nation’s aviation system. In the past I 
have introduced legislation which 
would enact a new system of planning, 
so that we may better identify needs 
and fund those needs. I also believe 
that we should encourage the privat- 
ization of airports as a means not only 
of freeing up funds for public entities 
but also in an attempt to provide more 
efficient service to the public. I plan to 
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introduce soon legislation which would 
allow for demonstration programs to 
privatize selected airports. 

As a member of the Public Works and 
Transportation Committee, I commend 
Chairman ROE, Congressman OBER- 
STAR, chairman of the Aviation Sub- 
committee, and my colleagues Con- 
gressmen HAMMERSCHMIDT and CLINGER 
for their work on this bill. I urge my 
colleagues to support the bill. Thank 
you. 
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Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 2 minutes to the gentle- 
woman from Michigan [Mrs. COLLINS], 
a distinguished member of the commit- 
tee. 

Mrs. COLLINS of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise to add my support to 
final passage of H.R. 4691, the aviation 
reauthorization for fiscal year 1993 and 
fiscal year 1994. As a member of the 
Public Works and Transportation Com- 
mittee, I was pleased to have played a 
part in the creation of this exceptional 
reauthorization. I would like to pass 
along my thanks to Chairmen ROE, 
ROSTENKOWSKI, BROWN, and particu- 
larly Chairman OBERSTAR, for their 
fine work on this important legisla- 
tion. 

I was gratified that I was able to con- 
tribute to improving the execution of 
the disadvantaged business program by 
the inclusion of a measure that holds 
the Department of Transportation ac- 
countable for implementing airport 
disadvantaged requirements. Under 
this measure, DOT will be compelled to 
implement disadvantaged business re- 
quirements within 180 days of the pas- 
sage of this act. Regulations carrying 
out enforcement of opportunities for 
disadvantaged businesses in airport 
concessions and airport services would 
have to be issued by DOT. 

Iam also pleased that H.R. 4691 clari- 
fies rules related to DBE participation 
and increases the size of businesses 
that can qualify for participation in 
the Department of Transportation DBE 
Program. For these reasons and more, 
I plan to support final passage of this 
reauthorization. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 4 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. BURTON] for 
the purposes of a colloquy with the 
chairman of the subcommittee, the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. OBER- 
STAR]. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT] for yield- 
ing this time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to make 
a brief comment about reliever air- 
ports before I engage the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. OBERSTAR] in a 
colloquy, if it is all right with everyone 
involved. 

Mr. Chairman, private and public re- 
liever airports provide alternative 
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landing sites for general aviation and 
other aircraft that might otherwise use 
commercial service airports. 

These reliever airports are providing 
an essential service by reducing con- 
gestion at large primary commercial 
airports. 

Reliever airports account for the ma- 
jority of takeoff and landings in many 
metropolitan areas. 

Federal funding for planning and cap- 
ital development of these reliever air- 
ports is provided through the Airport 
Improvement Program [AIP]. 

The Airport Improvement Program is 
funded from the Airport and Airway 
Trust Fund, and Congress reaffirmed 
priority for reliever airports in 1987 by 
mandating that 10 percent of airport 
investment funds be reserved for im- 
provements or construction of reliever 
airports. 

Unfortunately, unlike public reliever 
airports, privately owned relievers 
have not been reimbursed for eligible 
project costs incurred before a grant 
has been awarded by the FAA. 

However, public relievers can be and 
have been reimbursed for the same 
types of expenditures. 

Privately owned relievers are provid- 
ing the same type of public service as 
other reliever airports but are not 
being reimbursed for these expendi- 
tures. 

There are approximately 40 private 
reliever airports through the United 
States. 

Under the Airport Improvement Pro- 
gram, there is no differentiation made 
between public and privately owned re- 
liever airports with regard to reim- 
bursements. 

There needs to be a clarification 
made as to the intent of this legisla- 
tion. 

An even playing field needs to be es- 
tablished between privately-owned and 
public reliever airports because both 
are providing the same essential air 
service to the public. 

Clarification of this language would 
result in no new costs to the Federal 
Government. 

The Airport and Airway Trust Fund 
currently has a surplus of $7.4 billion. 

The aviation reauthorization will 
bring down the surplus to $6.5 by fiscal 
year 1994. 

Clarification of this provision essen- 
tially clarifies eligible project costs. 

Reimbursements to private relievers 
will come in the form of credits on fu- 
ture incurred costs. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
now ask the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. OBERSTAR], if I may, in a colloquy, 
just one question: Does the FAA, in the 
administration of its airport grant pro- 
vision, make a distinction between pri- 
vately owned and public reliever air- 
ports for reimbursement of land costs 
incurred prior to a grant agreement? 

Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BURTON of Indiana. I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. BURTON] raising this issue. As he 
has already elaborated, it is a complex 
subject and should be further ex- 
plained, and there has been confusion 
about this matter. 

Airport project formulation costs— 
which include land acquisition costs— 
noise compatibility program costs, and 
costs incurred under a letter of intent, 
are allowable costs that can be in- 
curred by private and public airport 
sponsors, prior to a grant agreement 
being executed. There is no distinction 
between these two categories of air- 
ports, as the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. BURTON] has pointed out. All other 
costs must, of course, be incurred after 
grant execution by both private and 
public sponsors. 

The FAA's interpretation of its reim- 
bursement authority also provides that 
the lands value can be used as a spon- 
sor’s share or donation to a project up 
to the amount of the sponsor’s share of 
the project costs, and we will work 
with the gentleman to see that the 
FAA lives by that interpretation. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, Iam very happy to hear that, and 
I appreciate the clarification. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 3 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado [Mr. CAMPBELL] 
for the purposes of a colloquy. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, as the gentleman knows, I 
have been concerned for some time 
concerning the safety of general avia- 
tion operations at certain mountain 
airports particularly during nighttime 
hours. At Sardy Field, the commercial 
service airport serving Aspen, CO, the 
Pitkin County commissioners have had 
in place for many years a prohibition 
on nighttime operations by general 
aviation operators because they are 
convinced that there is a safety prob- 
lem there that FAA has not addressed 
by regulations. 

Specifically, the FAA requires airline 
pilots who fly into Sardy Field, an air- 
port 9,000 feet above sea level that is 
surrounded by mountains on three 
sides, to have special pilot training and 
specialized aircraft equipment because 
of the increased risk of accidents in the 
mountain terrain. In contrast, FAA 
does not require general aviation pi- 
lots—some of whom may be air taxi op- 
erators with paying passengers—to 
meet the same requirements at these 
mountain airports. 

I have considered offering an amend- 
ment to the pending bill that would 
mandate an independent study on this 
issue by the General Accounting Office. 
I understand that the chairman is will- 
ing to request GAO to conduct such a 
study should the study of this issue 
presently being conducted by the FAA 
prove to be unsatisfactory. 
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Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Colorado. I yield 
to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from Colorado 
[Mr. CAMPBELL] for raising this issue 
and in this context. As the gentleman 
knows, we have been very much aware 
of the unique problem at this airport, 
and the gentleman has been very great- 
ly concerned and responsive to the citi- 
zens in the area, and, as a general avia- 
tion pilot, the gentleman himself is 
very much aware of the technical dif- 
ficulties in operating in this particular 
surrounding where there is mountain- 
ous terrain on three sides. 

The FAA is now under way with a 
study of the airport at Aspen to deter- 
mine whether the mountainous condi- 
tions warrant flying restrictions at 
night. That study should be available 
in the next few months. I want to re- 
view that study, my staff wants to re- 
view that study, and the gentleman, I 
know, wants to review it, and so do 
general interests. When that study is 
available, and if we are not satisfied 
and the gentleman is not satisfied this 
is a full answer to the problem, then we 
will be very willing to, and commit to 
the gentleman now to, ask the GAO to 
evaluate that report and conduct its 
inquiry into the matter focusing spe- 
cifically on the safety questions that 
the gentleman has so very thoroughly 
elaborated. 

Mr. Chairman, we look forward to 
working with the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. CAMPBELL] and to drawing 
upon his expertise as a general aviation 
pilot concerned with safety, as well as 
with the economic well-being, of the 
people in the area served by this air- 


port. 

Mr. DE LUGO. Mr. Chairman, | rise to com- 
mend the distinguished chairman of the Public 
Works and Transportation Committee, BOB 
Roe; the distinguished chairman of the Avia- 
tion Subcommittee, JIM OBERSTAR; along with 
JOHN PAUL HAMMERSCHMIDT, ranking minority 
member of the full committee, and BILL 
CLINGER, ranking minority member of the Avia- 
tion Subcommittee, for their work in bringing 
H.R. 4691, the Airport and Airway Safety, Ca- 
pacity, and Intermodal Transportation Act of 
1992, to a successful conclusion on the House 
floor today. 

This legislation will indeed guarantee that 
this country leads the world with its aviation in- 
frastructure as we approach the 21st century. 

Also, | especially want to thank these gen- 
tlemen for their support of my amendment to 
this bill as provided in section 119 through 
both the subcommittee and the full committee, 
as well as on the floor today, which requires 
the Federal Aviation Administration to continue 
to operate, rather than to contract out to a pri- 
vate company, the St. Thomas and St. Croix 
airport towers, in my district, the U.S. Virgin Is- 
lands, at least through 1994. The people who 
fly in and out of these airports can now be as- 
sured that safety will not be ised, 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Chairman, H.R. 
4691 expands the 1982 law establishing a dis- 
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advantaged business enterprise [DBE] pro- 
gram to include service industries that operate 
on an airport. 

| believe that the committee’s bill may cause 
some confusion about the need to strike the 
necessary balance between encouraging fur- 
ther minority entrepreneurship and protecting 
those concessionaires that operate as unified, 
national companies. 

Integrated, capital-intensive companies. 
such as rental car industry, cannot operate ef- 
fectively if forced to conduct business dif- 
ferently at various airports. Yet, H.R. 4691 
may be read to require these service compa- 
nies show on an airport-by-airport basis that 
joint ventures are impractical before providing 
relief. 

That relief is contained in language allowing 
the Secretary of Transportation to issue a reg- 
ulation authorizing the use of vendor programs 
for certain industries at all airports. | hope that 
the Secretary issues such a rule to cover the 
rental car industry. A national vendor rule is 
better than an airport-by-airport determination 
of the appropriateness of a joint venture. 

In many instances, these service companies 
would have to change their corporate structure 
to comply with DBE requirements. A business 
should not be forced to change from a sub- 
chapter S corporation to a public corporation 
when an acceptable alternative approach ex- 
ists. 

| hope that this matter can be clarified and 
corrected before we vote on the final version 
of the aviation authorization bill. 

Mr. Chairman, when my home city of Austin, 
TX began planning for a new airport, | realized 
that new opportunities would arise in the Air- 
port Improvement Program [AIP]. | have al- 
ways felt that we should be spending more of 
the surplus in the aviation trust fund for airport 
dev nt and improvement. It is my firm 
belief that AIP is not adequately funded. 

| am glad to see that under this bill funding 
for the Airport Improvement Program will in- 
crease over the next 3 years and the airport 
and airways trust fund will decline from $7.5 
billion in 1992 to $4.2 billion in 1994. While we 
are clearly moving in the right direction, we 
have to recognize that we must do much more 
in the future for airports in this country. It is 
astonishing to me that the last airport built in 
this country was Dallas-Fort Worth some 18 
years ago. Our current aviation system is in 
dire need of new airports and/or expanded ca- 
pacity. We must be more active in our plan- 
ning and expenditures for future expansion of 
our airports. Future economic development is 
more and more dependent on first-rate trans- 
portation links. This bill is a strong step in the 
right direction. 

Costs are continuing to rise, and our appro- 
priations must reflect the enormous costs in 
airport construction. 
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Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time, and I re- 
serve the balance of my time. 

Mr. ROE. Mr. Speaker, | have no further re- 
quests for time, and | reserve the balance of 
my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the rule, the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. VALEN- 
TINE] will be recognized for 15 minutes, and 
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the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALK- 
ER] will be recognized for 15 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. VALENTINE]. 

Mr. VALENTINE. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
title III of this bill. As chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Technology and 
Competitiveness, FAA research, engi- 
neering, and development comes under 
our jurisdiction. 

Title III authorizes appropriations 
for the FAA research, engineering, and 
development for fiscal years 1993 and 
1994. We have had 2 years of hearings 
and meetings with the universities, in- 
dustry, and the FAA leading up to con- 
sideration of this bill. 

The title III authorization for RE&D 
represents a substantial increase over 
the President's request simply because 
the request is not adequate for FAA to 
discharge its responsibilities. 

The administration's request for 
FAA RE&D was $230 million. Title III 
authorizes $297,300,000, the amount the 
Department of Transportation re- 
quested from OMB to fund these pro- 


The largest increases are in air traf- 
fic management and security, areas 
where the subcommittee has pressed 
FAA for better performance. Capacity 
and air traffic management, FAA’s 
first priority, is increased by about $30 
million, over request. We have growing 
congestion in the carrier system and 
have driven general aviation into de- 
cline. 

The word neglect best describes the 
current situation. Here, technology has 
not kept pace with demand. 

We recommend that safety, security, 
and human factors be increased a total 
of another $30 million. This research 
protects human life. The toll of life 
from equipment failure, terrorists, and 
plain human error has declined over 
the years, but it can still be signifi- 
cantly reduced given the determina- 
tion and resources. 

One hundred percent of FAA’s R&D 
expenditures come from the bloated 
trust fund. The Treasury Department 
is now hoarding over. $15 billion col- 
lected to improve air travel. We are not 
wastrels. This authorization is just 
one-third of the surplus growth of $888 
million of the trust fund in fiscal year 
1991. 

We have been entrusted with funds 
collected to improve air safety, airport 
security, and air transport efficiency 
and I, for one, want to make sure these 
tax dollars are spent for their intended 
purpose or else not collected at all. 

Title III levels of funding are ex- 
pected to revitalize a moribund R&D 
program in FAA that has not had ade- 
quate funding to meet its R&D require- 
ments since 1986. This authorization 
level was recommended, in testimony 
before our subcommittee, by the most 
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knowledgeable people in aviation. They 
helped establish the research priorities 
contained in this title and they view 
increasing funding as proposed in the 
bill to be critical to the safety and effi- 
ciency of future air travel. 

In addition I would like to include in 
the RECORD a letter from Norman Au- 
gustine, Chairman of the FAA R&D 
plan review panel of the FAA Research, 
Engineering and Development Advisory 
Committee attesting to the support of 
his panel for the level of this author- 
ization. Furthermore, Don Fuqua of 
the Aircraft Industries Association and 
10 other important air transportation 
trade associations strongly support 
this authorization, and I will submit 
their letters for the RECORD. 

Title III is intended to help recapture 
an eroding FAA capability and to add 
to FAA’s share of sustaining the inter- 
national competitive capability of our 
most favorable balance of trade indus- 
try. Therefore, I urge my colleagues to 
support strengthening this most impor- 
tant research and development pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to read 
for the RECORD an excerpt addressed to 
me as the chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Technology and Competitiveness 
from Mr. Norman R. Augustine. He 
says: 

In summary, based upon the rather exten- 
sive review conducted last year, the R&D 
Plan Review Panel would like to support in- 
creased spending to at least the $297 million 
level which has been proposed. Please feel 
free to contact me should I be able to provide 
any additional information on behalf of our 
committee. 

Mr. Chairman, a letter addressed to 
me from Mr. Don Fuqua says in perti- 
nent part: 

I was pleased to learn that you reported 
out a bill with increased funding for the 
FAA's RE&D activities. The FY 1993 level of 
$297.3 million and the FY 1994 level of $236 
million will allow the agency to fulfill its 
mission. 


Mr. Chairman, I include for the 
RECORD the letters just quoted from as 
well as other memoranda referred to 
earlier. 

MARTIN MARIETTA CORP., 
Bethesda, MD, April 28, 1992. 
Hon. TIM VALENTINE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE VALENTINE: It is my 
understanding that a hearing will take place 
on the 28th of April at which time the FAA 
Science, Space and Technology Budget will 
be addressed and that it would be helpful for 
you to have the views of the members of the 
R&D Plan Review Panel of the FAA Re- 
search, Engineering and Development Advi- 
sory Committee. Although the committee 
was established by the FAA principally to 
advise that organization, I can certainly 
share with you the findings of our group. 
They are generally consistent with the rec- 
ommendation for $297M R&D funding for the 
FAA. 

Our committee concluded that the FAA 
Technology Budget was significantly under- 
funded in comparison with the objectives 
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which have been set and with the challenges 
begin faced. This is particularly true with re- 
gard to the matter of handling the air traffic 
volume anticipated for the next decade. To 
deal with the projected capacity safely and 
without significant delays will require major 
infusions of new technology. This technology 
is in considerable part the product of the 

FAA's research and development program 

but as compared with other government and 

private organizations it would appear that 
for many years the FAA budget has signifi- 
cantly underinvested in technology. 

In summary, based upon the rather exten- 
sive review conducted last year, the R&D 
Plan Review Panel would most assuredly 
support increased spending to at least the 
$297M level which has been proposed. Please 
feel free to contact me should I be able to 
provide any additional information on behalf 
of our committee. 

Sincerely, 
NORMAN R. AUGUSTINE. 
AEROSPACE INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, DC, April 24, 1992. 

Hon, TIM VALENTINE, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Technology and 
Competitiveness, House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: I was pleased to learn 
that you reported out a bill with increased 
funding for the FAA's RE&D activities. The 
FY 1993 level of $297.3 million and the FY 
1994 level of $336 million will allow the agen- 
cy to fulfill its mission. 

As you know from my testimony before 
the subcommittee, AIA felt that the levels 
requested by the administration were insuffi- 
cient. With the predicted increased demand 
for air travel, and the length of time it takes 
to move a product from development to serv- 
ice, it would be tragic not to increase RE&D 
spending now. 

The subcommittee’s recognition of the im- 
portance of human factors research is par- 
ticularly commendable since this field is es- 
sential to improved design, operation and 
maintenance. In addition, AIA appreciates 
the subcommittee’s increased level of sup- 
port for aircraft safety technology, particu- 
larly for the aircraft hardening program. 

Mr. Chairman, I applaud your subcommit- 
tee's actions, and look forward to working 
with you on continued efforts to make our 
air transportation system safer and more ef- 
ficient. 

Sincerely, 
Don Fuqua. 
MAY 18, 1992. 

Hon. THOMAS S. FOLEY, 

Speaker, House of Representatives, Longworth 
House Office Building, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: This week, the House 
will consider the FAA reauthorization meas- 
ure, H.R. 4691. The associations listed below 
strongly support the FAA mission to ensure 
continued improvement in the safety and ef- 
ficiency of the nation’s airspace and air- 
ports. Given this commitment, we request 
that you support the legislation, particu- 
larly the $297.3 million level of funding allo- 
cated in the bill for Research, Engineering 
and Development (RE&D). 

The government predicts that demand for 
air travel will grow by more than 50% by the 
end of the decade. However, the FAA, RE&D 
Advisory Committee, made up of independ- 
ent experts, stated in its November 1991 re- 
port that current plans to modernize and en- 
hance the nation’s air traffic management 
and control system will meet only half of the 
requirements that will accompany the pre- 
dicted increase. 
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In aviation it takes a long time between 
the birth of an idea and the introduction of 
a resulting product into service. Failure to 
adequately fund RE&D now, will result in se- 
vere constraints down the road. 

Congress must ensure that the U.S. re- 
mains the world’s leader in civil aviation by 
funding research, engineering and develop- 
ment activities at the committee-approved 
level. 

Respectfully, 

Aerospace Industries Association, Air- 
craft Owners and Pilots Association, 
Airports Association Council Inter- 
national, Air Traffic Control Associa- 
tion, Air Transport Association, Amer- 
ican Association of Airport Executives, 
General Aviation Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Helicopter Association Inter- 
national, National Aircraft Resale As- 
sociation, Nationa] Air Carrier Asso- 
ciation, National Business Aircraft As- 
sociation. 

AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 
Arlington, VA, May 7, 1992. 

Hon. JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 

Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, Cap- 
itol Building, Washington, DC. 

Re: Federal Aviation Administration's Re- 
search, Engineering and Development 
Appropriation. 

DEAR MR. WHITTEN: The Air Traffic Con- 
trol Association, Inc. (“ATCA”) is a profes- 
sional association of thirty six years stand- 
ing which has as its goal advancements in 
the science and profession of air traffic con- 
trol and aviation safety. ATCA'’s membership 
consists of air traffic controllers, airway fa- 
cilities technicians, managers and other per- 
sons, companies and organizations engaged 
in the development, maintenance, operation 
and use of the national airspace system. 

ATCA urges you to support the Sub- 
committee mark up of 3297.3 million for 
FAA's Research, Engineering and Develop- 
ment program. This amount is necessary to 
support the initial level of RE&D activities 
required for FAA to begin preparing to sat- 
isfy aviation needs of the next century. Not 
only must FAA meet new challenges arising 
from the emergence of a worldwide consen- 
sus that a global ATC system is desirable, 
but the agency must continue to intensify 
RE&D activities in other critical areas such 
as security, aircraft structural integrity, 
cabin safety, capacity and human factors. 
With demand for innovative aviation tech- 
nologies and products constantly escalating, 
FAA cannot simply continue to do more 
with less.“ 


Sincerely, 
GABRIEL A. HARTL, 
President. 
Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALKER] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 


o 1540 


Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of title III to H.R. 4691. At 
the appropriate time, I will offer an 
amendment to this title to reduce the 
authorization levels contained in the 
present bill and an amendment that I 
hope we will have agreement on on 
both sides so that we can move it 
quickly. 

The Science Committee amendment 
consists of a 2-year aviation research 
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title reported out of the Science, 
Space, and Technology Committee. 

I am pleased that this research title 
has been incorporated into the main 
text of H.R. 4691, and I appreciate the 
cooperation of Chairman ROE and Mr. 
HAMMERSCHMIDT to ensure that this 
title was included. I would also like to 
commend Tom LEWIS for his ability to 
balance his fiscal conservatism with 
his dedication to aviation safety. In 
particular, he has been a moving force 
on the committee in his drive to focus 
the FAA's attention on long-term re- 
search in order to prevent airline trag- 
edies in the first place. 

The Science Committee has closely 
followed the Federal Aviation Adminis- 
tration’s research programs and 
worked to ensure that the agency fo- 
cuses on a wide range of programs vital 
to aviation safety, including weather, 
aircraft safety, security, and human 
factors. Again, I am pleased that we 
have been able to contribute to this 
legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. VALENTINE. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Brown], the distinguished chairman of 
the full committee. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding time to me. 

I want to commend the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. VALENTINE] 
and the ranking minority member, the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. LEWIS] for 
the work they have done on the R&D 
title of this bill. It is a good title and 
it complements the extremely good 
work which the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation has done on 
the major portion of the bill. 

We have tried to work in very close 
cooperation with them to add what we 
have both agreed was a very important 
research and development component 
to our national aviation program. 

Mr. Chairman, I just want to try and 
emphasize again the context in which 
we are working. We are faced with a 
situation where leaders in every walk 
of life, in government, in industry, edu- 
cation, all recognize that we have 
underinvested in the basic infrastruc- 
ture of our country. I do not think 
there is any partisan difference on 
that. 

We have neglected our highways, our 
airways, our total transportation sys- 
tem. We have allowed our research and 
development efforts to lag behind our 
competitors. As a result of this, we see 
our national ability to compete se- 
verely impacted in an adverse way and 
our capability to increase productivity, 
which is the fundamental problem in 
our economy, has been handicapped. 

This bill, and particularly, in my 
opinion, the research and development 
section, but all of the bill, strikes a 
major blow for increased investments 
in infrastructure necessary to the pro- 
ductivity of the Nation. 
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Iam going to say this over and over 
again: We will only get out of the eco- 
nomic mess that we are in by increas- 
ing our productivity as a nation. We 
have to do better than 1-percent 
growth. We have got to move back up 
to 2 percent or 3 percent or 4 percent. 
We will not do that unless we invest in 
productivity improving infrastructure, 
including research and development. 
This is what we have tried to do in this 
bill. This is what our committee, the 
Committee on Science, Space, and 
Technology, has committed itself to 
doing in every arena that we have the 
opportunity to do so. 

While we have some differences with 
the minority, I think in most cases the 
minority agrees with this philosophy, a 
philosophy of growth as a way to put 
this Nation back in the leadership posi- 
tion that it once enjoyed and which we 
hope it will enjoy again in the not-too- 
distant future. 

Mr. Chairman, | rise in support of title III of 
H.R. 4691, the FAA Research, Engineering, 
and Development Authorization Act of 1992, 
as reported by the Science, Space, and Tech- 
nology Committee, as a part of the Airport and 
Airway Safety, Capacity, and Intermodal 
Transportation Act of 1992. 

Titie III provides for a 2-year authorization of 
appropriations for the Federal Aviation Admin- 
istration for research, engineering, and devel- 
opment. It authorizes new research, engineer- 
ing and development budget authority for fis- 
cal year 1993 in the amount of $297,300,000 
and for fiscal year 1994 in the amount of $336 
million. These levels are what is required, in 
the opinion of the committee and of the De- 
partment of Transportation, to allow adequate 
funding for fiscal years 1993 and 1994 of the 
national air space plan begun in 1981 to re- 
store the efficiency and reliability of the air 
traffic control and peripheral systems. 

The NAS plan, now called the FAA aviation 
system capital investment plan, is funded from 
the airport and airway trust fund. Over the life 
of the plan, the committee has authorized the 
funding of modernization studies and develop- 
ment of advanced systems to meet the near- 
and long-term commitments of the FAA NAS 
plan. Since 1986 appropriations have fallen 
short of that goal and have not been adequate 
and have led to major slippage in FAA's ef- 
forts to modernize air traffic control and safety 
technology. 

Title Il] provides for the continued develop- 
ment of air traffic management technology and 
for increasing emphasis on the human inter- 
faces of the traffic management system. Addi- 
tional emphasis is placed upon the protection 
of human life through reliability, security, and 
safety research. 

The trust fund balance is at an unprece- 
dented $15 billion level and is growing. This 
sum represents the difference between the 
modern air traffic system we have promised 
the traveling public and the antiquated system 
we force them to use. We have increased the 
tax on the users of air transport, but have not 
delivered the promised benefits. 

This authorization has the unqualified sup- 
port of the aviation industry who suffer most 
from a lagging growth of air traffic capacity. 
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The U.S. air transport system is only as pro- 
ductive as the air traffic management system, 
and the air traffic management system is only 
as productive as our support of its growing re- 
quirements. Title Ill permits us once again to 
begin meeting that responsibility. 

| urge my colleagues to support a strength- 
ened FAA research and development program 
both here and in the appropriations legislation 
which will follow. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, | have no fur- 
ther requests for time, and | yield back the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. VALENTINE. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Let me say this, because if I do not, 
I am afraid that I will forget to say it 
sometime later on. 

I want to take this opportunity to ex- 
press my appreciation to our colleague, 
the ranking member of our subcommit- 
tee, the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
LEwis], who is not here but is engaged 
at some other place doing the Lord’s 
work, and also to publicly and in this 
place thank the distinguished chair- 
man of our Committee on Science, 
Space, and Technology, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. BROWN], for his 
support through these ordeals, and to 
express appreciation to the distin- 
guished chairman of my other commit- 
tee, who will depart from this place in 
a few months, not until December, 
some of us perhaps sooner, and to ex- 
press to him my appreciation for his 
work on this legislation and for his 
many past courtesies to me, and to 
thank our staff, and the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT], 
who also will be leaving us. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no further re- 
quests for time, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. 
ROSTENKOWSKI] is recognized for 15 
minutes, and the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. ARCHER] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Inasmuch as they are not present for 
their time, the Chair recognizes the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. HAM- 
MERSCHMIDT]. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have no further request for 
time, and I yield back the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. ROE. Mr. Chairman, I yield back 
the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time for general 
debate has expired. 

Pursuant to the rule, the amendment 
in the nature of a substitute now print- 
ed in the reported bill, as modified by 
the amendment printed in part 1 of 
House Report 102-521, shall be consid- 
ered by titles as an original bill for the 
purpose of amendment and each title is 
considered as read. 

It shall be in order to consider en 
bloc the amendments offered by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
WALKER] or his designee, printed in 
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part 3 of House Report 102-251. Said 
amendments en bloc shall not be sub- 
ject to a demand for a division of the 
question. 

After disposition of all amendments 
to the substitute, as modified, it shall 
be in order to consider the amendment 
printed in part 2 of House Report 102- 
251 if offered by the gentleman from Il- 
linois [Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI] or his des- 
ignee. Said amendment shall not be 
subject to amendment or to a demand 
for a division of the question, except 
for pro forma amendments for the pur- 
pose of debate. 

Upon disposition of said amendment, 
no further amendment to the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute, as 
modified, is in order. 

The Clerk will designate section 1. 

The text of section 1 is as follows: 

H.R. 4691 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the Airport and Air- 
way Safety, Capacity, and Intermodal Trans- 
portation Act of 1992". 


The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
amendments to section 1? 

If not, the Clerk will designate sec- 
tion 2. 

The text of section 12 is as follows: 
SEC. 2. FINDINGS. 

Congress finds that— 

(1) the Nation's aviation system must be part 
of an intermodal transportation system consist- 
ing of hubs and interconnections with other 
forms of transportation that will move people 
and goods in the fastest, most efficient manner; 

(2) our Nation's airports are our interconnec- 
tions with the global economy; erpanded flight 
capacity and greatly improved ground access for 
passengers and cargo are essential to our Na- 
tion's ability to compete in the international 
marketplace; 

(3) without significant additional financial re- 
sources, the Nation's airports will be unable to 
accommodate fully the growing aviation and 
ground traffic demands of the 1990's; 

(4) 27 of the Nation's top 100 airports are now 
unacceptably congested and the resulting delays 
in flights are costing our economy billions of 
dollars a year in lost productivity and under- 
mining the Nation's ability to compete in the 
global economy; 

(5) unless the capacity of our airports is in- 
creased substantially, the problem of flight 
delays will escalate dramatically and, by the 
year 2000, 40 major airports will be congested 
and incurring more than 20,000 hours of flight 
delay a year; 

(6) the Nation must undertake an airport im- 
provement and development program costing at 
least $7,000,000,000 a year over the nert decade 
just to prevent the problem of airport delay from 
growing worse in the 21st century; 

(7) neither State, local, nor Federal Govern- 
ment can independently finance the needed air- 
port and intermodal development and there 
must be a combined effort relying on all levels of 
government; 

(8) both the Federal airport improvement pro- 
gram and local passenger facility charge pro- 
grams are essential to funding the development, 
as part of an intermodal transportation system, 
of airports (including necessary ground access 
eligible for funding under such programs) which 
meet our Nation's needs; 
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(9) the Nation's air traffic control system must 
be modernized with the highest advanced tech- 
nology to enable it to continue to move traffic 
safely and efficiently and the necessary devel- 
opment and procurement of capital equipment 
will cost at least $18,000,000,000 over the next 
decade; 

(10) the modernization of the air traffic con- 
trol system will result in productivity and safety 
benefits of $257,000,000,000 over the life of the 
equipment purchased; these benefits include the 
value of time saved by airline passengers, reduc- 
tions in airline operating costs, and reduced 
government erpenditures and benefits from in- 
creased safety; 

(11) there will need to be a continuing in- 
crease in staffing for the air traffic control sys- 
tem to enable controllers to handle, safely and 
efficiently, the increased workload which will 
arise as air transportation grows over the nert 
decade; 

(12) the Federal Government must play a 
major role in developing our aviation system; 
full use must be made of the more than 
$5,000,000,000 which aviation users contribute to 
the Airport and Airway Trust Fund each year 
and the $7,400,000,000 surplus which has accu- 
mulated in the Trust Fund; 

(13) although survival of a strong and com- 
petitive airline industry is essential to our Na- 
tion's economic future—the Nation’s airlines are 
in a financial and competitive crisis which 
threatens our entire aviation system and our 
Nation's ability to move people; major airlines 
have lost more than $6,000,000,000 over the past 
2 years; many airlines have merged or discon- 
tinued operations; and new entry into the in- 
dustry has ceased; 

(14) the opportunities for new entrants and fi- 
nancially weak airlines to compete successfully 
can be marimized by the development of new 
airport capacity, particularly terminal facilities 
and gates, which will facilitate the ability of 
new airlines to compete against the airlines 
which now dominate the facilities at major hub 
airports; 

(15) investment in the aviation transportation 
infrastructure of the United States will pay im- 
mediate and long-term dividends in jobs and 
economic productivity and provide the founda- 
tion for the Nation's continued leadership in the 
global economic competition of the 21st century; 

(16) infrastructure investment differs signifi- 
cantly from other forms of government spending 
because it creates new wealth for the Nation; 

(17) the wealth and economic strength of the 
United States is in the Nation’s infrastructure 
which provides the foundation for all aspects of 
life; 

(18) failure to invest in the transportation in- 
frastructure, including aviation, has placed the 
United States in danger of becoming a service- 
oriented economy, rather than having a strong 
and independent manufacturing-based econ- 
omy; 

(19) the creation of a national intermodal 
transportation system is central to the transpor- 
tation issues of the coming decades and will cre- 
ate the new wealth of the Nation to provide the 
funds for the Nation to meet the challenges of 
the 21st century; 

(20) our Nation should devote greater efforts 
to integrating the aviation system with highway 
and mass transit facilities providing access to 
airports; 

(21) transportation planning, taking account 
of commerce and land-use patterns, must be im- 
proved at all levels and local officials must have 
a significant role in transportation decisions af- 
fecting their areas; 

(22) failure to develop an improved intermodal 
transportation system for the 1990's and the 21st 
century will result in continuing the two decade 
trend of decline in United States competitiveness 
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in the global economy and the accompanying 
decline in the Nation's standard of living; 

(23) the safety of the traveling public is of 
paramount national importance; and 

(24) aircraft deicing is an important element of 
aviation safety and past aircraft incidents sug- 
gest that both the Federal Government and pri- 
vate industries should focus on methods to im- 
prove aircraft deicing procedures and facilities. 


The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 


amendments to section 2? 
If not, the Clerk will designate title 


I. 

The text of title I is as follows: 

TITLE I—AIRPORT AND AIRWAY 
IMPROVEMENT ACT AMENDMENTS 
SEC. 101. NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION POLICY. 

Section 502 of the Airport and Airway Im- 
provement Act of 1982 (49 U.S.C. App. 2201) is 
amended by adding at the end the following: 

**(c) NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION POLICY.— 

“(1) It is a goal of the United States to de- 
velop a national intermodal transportation sys- 
tem that moves people and goods in an efficient 
manner. The Nation's future economic direction 
is dependent on its ability to confront directly 
the enormous challenges of the global economy, 
declining productivity growth, energy vulner- 
ability, air pollution, and the need to rebuild 
the Nation's infrastructure. 

%) United States leadership in the world 
economy, the erpanding wealth of the Nation, 
the competitiveness of the Nation's industry, the 
standard of living, and the quality of life are at 


stake. 

YA national intermodal transportation sys- 
tem is a coordinated, flerible network of diverse 
but complementary forms of transportation 
which moves people and goods in the most effi- 
cient manner. By reducing transportation costs, 
these intermodal systems will enhance United 
States industry's ability to compete in the global 
marketplace. 

% All forms of transportation, including 
aviation and other transportation systems of the 
future, will be full partners in the effort to re- 
duce energy consumption and air pollution 
while promoting economic development. 

(5) An intermodal transportation system con- 
sists of transportation hubs which connect dif- 
ferent forms of appropriate transportation and 
provides users with the most efficient means of 
transportation and with access to commercial 
centers, business locations, population centers, 
and the Nation's vast rural areas, as well as 
providing links to other forms of transportation 
and to intercity connections. 

“(6) Intermodality and flexibility are para- 
mount issues in the process of developing an in- 
tegrated system that will obtain the optimum 
yield of United States resources. 

“(7) The United States transportation infra- 
structure must be reshaped to provide the eco- 
nomic underpinnings for the Nation to compete 
in the Ast century global economy. The United 
States can no longer rely on the sheer size of its 
economy to dominate international economic ri- 
vals and must recognize fully that its economy 
is no longer a separate entity but is part of the 
global marketplace. The Nation's future eco- 
nomic prosperity depends on its ability to com- 
pete in an international marketplace that is 
teeming with competitors but where a full one- 
quarter of the Nation's economic activity takes 
place. 

“(8) The United States must make a national 
commitment to rebuild its infrastructure through 
development of a national intermodal transpor- 
tation system. The United States must provide 
the foundation for its industries to improve pro- 
ductivity and their ability to compete in the 
global economy with a system that will move 
people and goods faster in an efficient man- 
ner. 
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SEC. 102. AIRPORT IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM. 

(a) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.—Sec- 
tion 505(a) of the Airport and Airway Improve- 
ment Act of 1982 (49 U.S.C. App. 2204(a)) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking and following 1991. and 

(2) by inserting before the period at the end of 
the first sentence the following: 
$15,916,700,000 for fiscal years ending before Oc- 
tober 1, 1993, and $18,016,700,000 for fiscal years 
ending before October 1, 1994 

(b)  OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY.—Section 
505(b)(1) of such Act is amended by striking 
“1992” and inserting 1994 
SEC, 103. AIRWAY IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM. 

(a) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.—Sec- 
tion 506(a)(1) of the Airport and Airway Im- 
provement Act of 1982 (49 U.S.C. App. 
2205(a)(1)) is amended— 

(1) by striking and“ following 19971 and 
inserting a comma; and 

(2) by inserting before the period at the end of 
the first sentence the following: ‘', $8,200,000,000 
for fiscal years ending before October 1, 1993, 
and $11,100,000,000 for fiscal years ending before 
October 1, 1994. 

(b) CAPITAL INVESTMENT PLAN AUGMENTA- 
TION.—Section 506(a)(2) of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

‘(2) CAPITAL INVESTMENT PLAN AUGMENTA- 
TION.—If the Secretary determines that it is nec- 
essary to augment or substantially modify ele- 
ments of the Airway Capital Investment Plan 
submitted to Congress under section 504 of this 
title (including a determination that it is nec- 
essary to establish more than 23 area control fa- 
cilities), there is authorized to be appropriated 
from the Trust Fund for fiscal year 1994 to carry 
out such augmentation or modification 
$100,000,000. Amounts appropriated under this 
paragraph shall remain available until ex- 

(c) OTHER EXPENSES.— 

(1) EXTENSION.—Section 506(c)(4) of such Act 
is amended— 

(A) in the paragraph heading by striking 
1992 and inserting “-1994"'; and 

(B) by striking and 1992“ and inserting ", 
1992, 1993, and 1994 

(2) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 
506(e)(5) of such Act is amended by striking 
1992“ and inserting 1994 

(d) WEATHER SERVICES. Section 506(d) of 
such Act is amended by striking the second sen- 
tence and inserting the following new sentence: 
“Expenditures for the purposes of carrying out 
this subsection shall be limited to $35,596,000 for 
fiscal year 1993 and $37,800,000 for fiscal year 
1994. 

SEC, 104. FAA OPERATIONS, 

Section 106(k) of title 49, United States Code, 
is amended— 

(1) by striking and“ and inserting a comma; 
and 

(2) by inserting before the period at the end 
the following: , $4,634,500,000 for fiscal year 
1993, and $5,014,500,000 for fiscal year 1994 
SEC. 105. LINKAGE WITH PASSENGER FACILITY 

CHARGES PROGRAM. 


Paragraph (4) of section 1113(e) of the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 (49 U.S.C. App. 1513(e)(4)) 
is amended by striking under this subsection 
on or before" and all that follows through the 
period at the end of such paragraph and insert- 
ing the following: under this subsection— 

(A) on or before September 30, 1993— 

i) if, during fiscal year 1993, the amount 
available for obligation under section 505 of the 
Airport and Airway Improvement Act of 1982 is 
less than $2,000,000,000; or 

ii) if, during fiscal year 1993, the amount 
available for obligation under section 419 of this 
Act is less than $38,600,000; or 

) on or before September 30, 1994— 
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i) if, during fiscal year 1994, the amount 
available for obligation under section 505 of the 
Airport and Airway Improvement Act of 1982 is 
less than $2,100,000,000; or 

ii) if, during fiscal year 1994, the amount 
available for obligation under section 419 of this 
Act is less than $38,600,000. 


The provisions of this paragraph shall not affect 
the authority of the Secretary to approve the 
imposition of a fee or the use of revenues de- 
rived from a fee imposed pursuant to an ap- 
proval made under this subsection by a public 
agency which has received an approval to im- 
pose a fee under this subsection prior to Septem- 
ber 30, 1993, in the case of subparagraph (A) or 
prior to September 30, 1994, in the case of sub- 
paragraph (B), regardless of whether such fee is 
being imposed on the date set forth in such sub- 
paragraph. 

SEC. 106. APPORTIONMENTS. 

(a) INCREASE FOR CARGO Hos. Section 
507(a)(2) of the Airport and Airway Improve- 
ment Act of 1982 (49 U.S.C. App. 2206(a)(2)) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking percent and inserting ‘‘4 
percent"; and 

(2) by striking 
$50,000,000)". 

(b) LIMITS.—Section 507(b)(1) of such Act is 
amended by striking ‘‘$300,000 nor more than 
$16,000,000"' and inserting ‘‘$400,000 nor more 
than 822,000, 000 
SEC. 107. MILITARY AIRPORTS. 

(a) SET-ASIDE.—Section 508(d)(5) of the Air- 
port and Airway Improvement Act of 1982 (49 
U.S.C. App. 2207(d)(5)) is amended by inserting 
aſter 1992 the following:, not less than 2.25 
percent of the funds made available under sec- 
tion 505 in fiscal year 1993, and not less than 2.5 
percent of the funds made available under sec- 
tion 505 in fiscal year 1994 

(D) DESIGNATION.—Section 508(f)(1) of such 
Act is amended— 

(1) by striking ‘‘not more than 8"; and 

(2) by striking the second sentence. 

(c) CONSTRUCTION OF PARKING LOTS, FUEL 
FARMS, AND UTILITIES.— 

(1) FUNDING.—Section 508(f) of such Act is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new paragraph: 

‘(6) FUNDING FOR CONSTRUCTION OF PARKING 
LOTS, FUEL FARMS, AND UTILITIES.—Not to er- 
ceed $4,000,000 per airport of the sums to be dis- 
tributed at the discretion of the Secretary under 
section 507(c) for fiscal years 1993 and 1994 may 
be used in the aggregate by the sponsor of a cur- 
rent or former military airport designated by the 
Secretary under this subsection for construction, 
improvement, or repair of airport surface park- 
ing lots, fuel farms, and utilities. 

(2) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 513(c) 
of such Act is amended by inserting after this 
section" the following: and section 508(f)(6) of 
this title”. 

SEC. 108. NOISE SET-ASIDE. 

Section 508(d)(2) of the Airport and Airway 
Improvement Act of 1982 (49 U.S.C. App. 
2207(d)(2)) is amended by adding at the end the 
following new sentence: ‘If the Secretary finds 
that one or more units of local government in 
the areas surrounding primary airports have 
adopted control measures that ensure or are 
likely to ensure land use compatible with such 
airports, the Secretary shall make available to 
carry out such planning and programs to spon- 
sors of such airports and to such units of local 
government not less than an additional 2.5 per- 
cent of the funds made available under section 
505. 

SEC. 109. MAXIMUM OBLIGATION OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


“(but not to exceed 


Section 512(b) of the Airport and Airway Im- 
provement Act of 1982 (49.U.S.C. App. 2211(b)) is 
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amended by striking the period at the end of 
paragraph (3) and inserting the following: ; er- 
cept that, for fiscal year 1993 and thereafter, the 
maximum obligation of the United States may be 
increased for an airport, other than a primary 
airport, by an amount not to exceed 25 percent 
of the total increase in allowable project costs 
attributable to an acquisition of land or inter- 
ests in land, based on current credible apprais- 
als or a court award in a condemnation pro- 
ceeding. 

SEC. 110. DISADVANTAGED BUSINESS ENTER- 

PRISE. 

(a) ASSURANCE.—Section 511(a)(17) of the Air- 
port and Airway Improvement Act of 1982 (49 
U.S.C. App. 2210(a)(17)) is amended by inserting 
after ‘‘or other consumer products” the follow- 
ing: “or which provide ground transportation, 
baggage carts, automobile rentals, or other 
consumer services 

(b) ADMINISTRATION OF DBE ASSURANCE.— 
Section 511 of such Act is further amended by 
adding at the end the following new subsection: 

U ADMINISTRATION OF DBE ASSURANCE.— 

“(1) MANAGEMENT CONTRACTS; PURCHASE OF 
GOODS AND SERVICES.—In administering sub- 
section (a)(17) of this section, the Secretary may 
allow an airport operator or owner to meet the 
10 percent goal set forth in such subsection by 
including businesses operated through manage- 
ment contracts or by including the purchase of 
goods or services which are used in a business 
conducted on the airport, if the Secretary finds 
that it would not be practicable for such busi- 
ness to be included toward compliance with 
such goal through direct ownership arrange- 
ments. In appropriate cases, the Secretary may 
determine, by regulation, that the inclusions 
specified in the preceding sentence will be al- 
lowed for particular types of businesses at all 
airports. 

“(2) LIMITATION WITH RESPECT TO CORPORATE 
STRUCTURE.—Nothing in this subsection and 
subsection (a)(17) of this section shall require a 
corporation to change its corporate structure to 
provide for direct ownership arrangements in 
order to meet the requirements of this subsection 
and subsection (a)(17). 

*(3) EXCLUSION OF AIR CARRIER SERVICES.— 
Air carriers in providing passenger or freight- 
carrying services and other businesses that con- 
duct aeronautical activities at an airport shall 
not be included in the 10 percent goal set forth 
in subsection (a)(17) of this section for partici- 
pation of small business concerns at the air- 
port. 

(c) BASIC PROGRAM. Section 505(d)(2)(A) of 
such Act (49 U.S.C. App. 2204(d)(2)(A)) is 
amended by striking ‘'$14,000,000"' and inserting 
16.015, 000. 

(d) REGULATIONS.—Not later than the 180th 
day following the date of the enactment of this 
Act, the Secretary of Transportation shall issue 
regulations to carry out sections 511(a)(17) and 
511(h) of the Airport and Airway Improvement 
Act of 1982, as amended by subsections (a) and 
(b) of this section, relating to the disadvantaged 
business enterprise assurance. 

SEC. III. TERMINAL DEVELOPMENT. 

(a) ALLOWABLE PROJECT CoSTS.—Section 
513(b)(1) of the Airport and Airway Improve- 
ment Act of 1982 (49 U.S.C. App. 2212(b)(1)) is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new sentence: In the case of a commercial serv- 
ice airport which annually has .05 percent or 
less of the total enplanements in the United 
States, the Secretary may approve, under the 
preceding sentence as allowable project costs of 
a project for airport development at such air- 
port, terminal development in revenue-produc- 
ing areas and construction, reconstruction, re- 
pair, and improvement of nonrevenue-producing 
parking lots if the sponsor certifies that no 
project for needed airport development affecting 
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safety, security, or capacity will be deferred by 
such approval. 

(b) FEDERAL SHARE.—Section 513(b)(5) of such 
Act is amended by inserting before the period at 
the end the following: ercept that the United 
States share of project costs allowable for any 
project under such paragraph at a commercial 
service airport which annually has .05 percent 
or less of the total enplanements in the United 
States shall be 85 percent. 

SEC. 112. LETTERS OF INTENT. 

Section 513(d)(1) of the Airport and Airway 
Improvement Act of 1982 (49 U.S.C. App. 
2212(d)(1)) is amended by adding at the end the 
following new subparagraph: 

“(G) OTHER CONSIDERATIONS.—A letter of in- 
tent issued under this paragraph shall not con- 
dition the obligation of any funds on the imposi- 
tion of a passenger facility charge. 

SEC. 113. CONTROL TOWER AND NAVIGATIONAL 
AIDS RELOCATION; MEETING MAN- 
DATES OF CERTAIN FEDERAL LAWS; 
AIRCRAFT DEICING SITES, 

Section 503(a)(2) of the Airport and Airway 
Improvement Act of 1982 (49 U.S.C. App. 
2202(a)(2)) is amended— 

(1) by striking “and” at the end of subpara- 
graph (C); 

(2) by striking the period at the end of sub- 
paragraph (D) and inserting a semicolon; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 
subparagraphs: 

E) the relocation of an air traffic control 
tower and any navigational aid (including 
radar) if such relocation is necessary to carry 
out a project approved by the Secretary under 
this title; 

) any construction, reconstruction, repair, 
or improvement of an airport (or any purchase 
of capital equipment for an airport) which is 
necessary for compliance with the responsibil- 
ities of the operator or owner of the airport 
under the Americans with Disabilities Act of 
1990, the Clean Air Act, and the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act with respect to the air- 
port, other than construction or purchase of 
capital equipment which would primarily bene- 
fit a revenue producing area of the airport used 
by a nonaeronautical business; and 

) any acquisition of land for, or work nec- 
essary to construct, a pad suitable for deicing 
aircraft prior to takeoff at a commercial service 
airport, including construction or reconstruction 
of paved areas, drainage collection structures, 
treatment and discharge systems, appropriate 
lighting, and paved access for deicing vehicles 
and aircraft; ercept that such term does not in- 
clude the costs of aircraft deicing equipment, 
aircraft deicing fluids, or storage facilities for 
such equipment and fluids.”’. 

SEC. 114. EXTENSION OF STATE BLOCK GRANT 
PILOT PROGRAM. 

(a) EXTENSION.—Section 534(a) of the Airport 
and Airway Improvement Act of 1982 (49 U.S.C. 
2227(a)) is amended by striking 1992“ and in- 
serting 1994 

(b) PARTICIPATING STATES.—Section 534(b) of 
such Act is amended— 

(1) by striking "3" and inserting 7, and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
sentence: The 7 States to be selected for par- 
ticipation in the program in fiscal years 1993 
and 1994 shall include the 3 States selected for 
the participation in the program in fiscal year 
1992 (Illinois, Missouri, and North Carolina). 

(c) REPORT.—Section Sd) of such Act is 
amended by striking 1992 and inserting 
**1995"". 

SEC. 115. EXTENSION OF CERTAIN RESTRICTIONS 
ON CONTRACT AND GRANT AWARDS. 

(a) PROHIBITION AGAINST FRAUDULENT USE OF 
“MADE IN AMERICA" LABELS.—Section 9130 of 
the Aviation Safety and Capacity Expansion 
Act of 1990 (49 U.S.C, App. 2226b) is amended by 
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inserting ‘‘, section 106(k) of title 49, United 
States Code, or the Airport and Airway Im- 
provement Act of 1982 (other than section 
506(b))" after subtitle. 

(b) FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS DISCRIMINATING 
AGAINST U.S. PRODUCTS.—Section 9131 of such 
Act (49 U.S.C. App. 2226c) is amended by insert- 
ing , section 106(k) of title 49, United States 
Code, or the Airport and Airway Improvement 
Act of 1982 (other than section 506(b))"" after 
“subtitle”. 

SEC. 116. ACQUISITION OR CONSTRUCTION OF 
FACILITIES FOR ADVANCED TRAIN- 
ING OF MAINTENANCE TECHNICIANS 
FOR AIR CARRIER AIRCRAFT, 

(a) GRANTS.—The Administrator of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Administration may make grants 
to not to exceed 4 vocational technical institu- 
tions for the purpose of acquiring or construct- 
ing facilities to be used for the advanced train- 
ing of maintenance technicians for air carrier 
aircraft. 

(b) ELIGIBILITY CRITERIA.—The Administrator 
may only make a grant under this section to a 
vocational technical educational institution if 
such institution has a training curriculum 
which prepares aircraft maintenance techni- 
cians who hold an airframe and power plant 
certificate issued under subpart D of part 65 of 
title 14 of the Code of Federal Regulations to 
maintain, without direct supervision, air carrier 
aircraft. 

(c) LIMITATION ON AMOUNTS OF GRANTS.—The 
marimum amount of Federal funds which a vo- 
cational technical educational institution may 
receive, in the aggregate, through grants made 
under this section shall be $5,000,000. 

(d) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There is authorized to be appropriated, from the 
Airport and Airway Trust Fund, such sums as 
may be necessary for carrying out this section 
for fiscal years 1993 and 1994. Such sums shall 
remain available until erpended. 

SEC. 117. AIR TRAFFIC CONTROLLER STAFFING. 

The Administrator of the Federal Aviation 
Administration shall develop and submit annu- 
ally to the Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation of the House of Representatives 
and the Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation of the Senate a report contain- 
ing the staffing standards used to determine the 
number of air traffic controllers needed to oper- 
ate the air traffic control system of the United 
States, a 3-year projection of the number of air 
traffic controllers needed to be employed to op- 
erate such system to meet such standards, and a 
detailed plan for employing such controllers, in- 
cluding projected budget requests. 

SEC. 118. MINIMUM NUMBER OF AIR TRAFFIC 
CONTROLLERS, 

The Administrator of the Federal Aviation 
Administration shall hire such additional per- 
sons as are necessary to make the number of 
persons employed in the air traffic control work 
force of such Administration on September 30, 
1993, not less than 18,128. 

SEC. 119. LIMITATION ON PRIVATIZATION OF OP- 
ERATION OF CERTAIN AIRPORT CON- 
TROL TOWERS. 

The Administrator of the Federal Aviation 
Administration shall not enter into any contract 
on or before September 30, 1994, with a private 
person for operation of an airport control tower 
at any airport which in fiscal year 1990 had 
5,500 or more air carrier operations and 40,000 or 
more air tari operations unless the owner or op- 
erator of such airport first agrees, in writing, to 
the Administrator entering into such contract. 
SRC. 120. STUDY ON REFLECTORIZATION OF TAXI- 

WAY AND RUNWAY MARKINGS. 

(a) STUDY.—The Secretary of Transportation 
shall conduct a study to determine whether the 
safety benefits derived from the reflectorization 
of runways and tariways of all military air- 
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fields under Federal Specification TT-B-1325B 
should be extended to runways and tariways of 
public use airports. 

(b) REPORT.—Not later than December 31, 
1992, the Secretary shall transmit to Congress a 
report on the results of the study conducted 
under this section, togéther with recommenda- 
tions concerning requirements for upgraded 
reflectorization of runways and tariways at 
public use airports. 

SEC. 121. LANDBANKING AND OPTIONS TO PUR- 
CHASE LAND. 


(a) STUDY.—The Secretary of Transportation 
shall conduct a study on the following types of 
projects: 

(1) LANDBANKING.—The purchase of land for 
airport development to be carried out more than 
5 years after the date of the purchase. 

(2) OPTIONS TO PURCHASE.—The purchase of 
options to purchase land for airport develop- 
ment. 

(b) CONTENT.—In conducting the study under 
subsection (a), the Secretary shall examine the 
following: 

(1) ELIGIBILITY FOR FUNDING.—Whether or not 
the projects described in paragraphs (1) and (2) 
of subsection (a) should be eligible for funding 
under the Airport Improvement Program. 

(2) CONDITIONS.—If the projects described in 
paragraphs (1) and (2) of subsection (a) become 
eligible for funding under the Airport Improve- 
ment Program— 

(A) whether or not certain limitations should 
be imposed on such projects; 

(B) whether or not priority should be afforded 
to the funding of such projects in relation to 
other airport development projects; and 

(C) whether or not certain environmental re- 
quirements should be imposed on such projects. 

(c) REPORT.—Not later than December 31, 
1993, the Secretary shall transmit to Congress a 
report on the results of the study conducted 
under subsection (a), together with any appro- 
priate recommendations for legislative and ad- 
ministrative action. 

SEC, 122. LIGHTING SYSTEMS FOR AIRCRAFT OB. 
STRUCTIONS AND AIRPORT RUN- 
WAYS, 

(a) Srobr. -The Secretary of Transportation 
shall conduct a study to assess the current Fed- 
eral program for monitoring the installation and 
operation of lighting systems for aircraft ob- 
structions and airport runways. 

(b) REPORT.—Not later than 180 days after the 
date of the enactment of this Act, the Secretary 
shall transmit to the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Committee on Commerce, Science, 
and Transportation of the Senate a report con- 
taining the results of the study conducted under 
this section, together with recommendations on 
methods to ensure that the best available tech- 
nologies are utilized in lighting systems de- 
scribed in subsection (a). 

SEC. 123. ECONOMIC BENEFITS OF AIRPORT DE- 
VELOPMENT PROJECTS. 

(a) STUDY.—The Secretary of Transportation 
shall conduct a study to assess the economic 
benefits of carrying out airport development 
projects in areas designated as ‘redevelopment 
areas under section 401 of the Public Works 
and Economic Development Act of 1965. 

(b) REPORT.—Not later than 1 year after the 
date of the enactment of this Act, the Secretary 
shall transmit to Congress a report containing 
the results of the study conducted under sub- 
section (a), together with recommendations on 
whether or not airport development projects in 
areas described in subsection (a) should receive 
priority consideration in the distribution of 
grants under the Airport Improvement Program. 


The CHAIRMAN. Are there amend- 
ments to title I? 
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AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. OBERSTAR 
Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. OBERSTAR; Page 
Me after line 21, insert the following new sec- 
on: 


SEC. 124. SOUNDPROOFING OF CERTAIN RESI- 
DENTIAL BUILDINGS IN AREAS SUR- 
ROUNDING AIRPORTS, 


During the 2-year period beginning on the 
date of the enactment of this Act, the Sec- 
retary may make grants under section 
104(c)(2) of the Aviation Safety and Noise 
Abatement Act of 1979 for projects to sound- 
proof residential buildings— 

(1) if the operator of the airport involved 
received approval for a grant for a project to 
soundproof residential buildings under sec- 
tion 301(d)(4)(B) of the Airport and Airway 
Safety and Capacity Expansion Act of 1987; 

(2) if the operator of the airport involved 
submits updated noise exposure contours, as 
required by the Secretary; and 

(3) if the Secretary determines that the 
proposed projects are compatible with the 
purposes of the Aviation Safety and Noise 
Abatement Act of 1979. 

Mr. OBERSTAR (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment be considered 
as read and printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment will prevent unnecessary 
delays in soundproofing residences 
which are severely impacted by avia- 
tion noise. 

Under existing law, grants for noise 
abatement projects, such as sound- 
proofing residences, cannot be awarded 
until an airport has completed an ex- 
tensive planning process known as the 
part 150 process. In 1987, we asked the 
Federal Aviation Administration to 
undertake a study of the need for sim- 
plification of the part 150 process. Dur- 
ing the study period, we allowed FAA 
to permit certain airports to undertake 
noise abatement programs without 
going through a part 150 study. This ex- 
emption was in effect for 18 months. 
During that period FAA made grants to 
several airports to allow them to begin 
programs of soundproofing residences. 

In 1989, FAA issued a report rec- 
ommending simplification of the part 
150 process. Unfortunately, FAA has 
taken no action to implement these 
recommendations. 

We do not believe that airports which 
began residential soundproofing pro- 
grams under the prior exemption 
should be cut off in midstream while 
waiting for FAA to simplify the part 
150 process. Accordingly, the amend- 
ment now before us permits airports 
which began residential soundproofing 
programs under the 1987 exemption to 
continue to receive grants for sound- 
proofing residences for 2 years. 

It is unfortunate that this amend- 
ment is needed. Had FAA acted in a 
more timely fashion, a continued ex- 
emption might have been unnecessary. 
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In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve this amendment will facilitate an 
important program to reduce the im- 
pact of aviation noise. I urge adoption 
of the amendment. 
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Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
gentleman's amendment which would 
permit airport operators to obtain 
funding for residential soundproofing 
without a part 150 noise abatement 
study. The legislation before the House 
has several provisions to mitigate the 
impact of aircraft noise on surrounding 
residents. The amendment which the 
gentleman offers would supplement our 
efforts by extending mitigation meas- 
ures to homes which otherwise may 
not benefit from the AIP program. 

Clearly, there may be instances 
where community efforts to deal with 
noise would be stymied if the part 150 
process were required prior to money 
being made available for soundproof- 
ing. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a good amend- 
ment, one which extends our efforts to 
reduce the impact of noise and I urge 
my colleagues to support it. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. OBER- 
STAR]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. OBERSTAR 

Mr, OBERSTAR. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. OBERSTAR: Page 
19, strike lines 18 through 23 and insert the 
following: 

SEC. 113. AIRPORT DEVELOPMENT DEFINED. 

(a) AIRCRAFT DEICING EQUIPMENT, —Sec- 
tion 503(a)(2)(B) of the Airport and Airway 
Improvement Act of 1982 (49 U.S.C. App. 
2202(a)(2)(B)) is amended— 

(1) by striking or“ at the end of clause 
(v); 

(2) by inserting or“ after the semicolon at 
the end of clause (vi); and 
(3) by inserting after clause (vi) the follow- 
ing: 
Mvi aircraft deicing equipment and 
structures (other than aircraft deicing fluids 
and storage facilities for such equipment and 
fluids);” 

(b) CONTROL TOWER AND NAVIGATIONAL AIDS 
RELOCATION; MEETING MANDATES OF CERTAIN 
FEDERAL LAWS; AIRCRAFT DEICING FACILI- 
TIES.—Section 503(a)(2) of such Act is further 
amended— 

Page 21, line 4, strike the semicolon and all 

that follows through the final period on line 
7 and insert the following: 
, but excluding acquisition of aircraft deic- 
ing equipment and fluids and construction 
and reconstruction of storage faculties for 
such equipment and fluids.’’. 

Mr. OBERSTAR (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment be considered 
as read and printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of this amendment is to build 
upon another provision already in the 
pending bill offered by the ranking 
member of the subcommittee, my col- 
league from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
CLINGER] relative to deicing. 

The provision which is now in the bill 
provides for acquisitions of land for or 
work necessary to construct the path 
for deicing aircraft, for drainage and 
collection structures, for a treatment 
and discharge system, for lighting and 
paved access for deicing vehicles. 

We recognize in putting this amend- 
ment into the bill that deicing is a 
critical matter at airports, particu- 
larly those in northern climates, and 
as a result of very splendid work by my 
colleague from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLINGER], we have language in the bill 
to help airports do those things that 
are necessary to support deicing. But 
we need to go one step further, and 
that is to provide funding or to assure 
that airports have the authority to 
build the aircraft deicing equipment; 
that is, the structure in place to deice 
aircraft, not fluids, not storage facili- 
ties for those fluids, but the structure 
itself to deice aircraft. And this may be 
of different kinds. It may be a portable, 
it may be a fixed in place, it may be a 
structure in place that has hydraulic 
lift systems to accommodate larger or 
smaller aircraft. The Paris airport, 
Charles de Gaulle Airport, has such a 
structure in place. The UPS facility at 
Louisville, KY, has such a permanent, 
fixed deicing structure. 

We ought to have the capacity to 
deice aircraft at all northern tier air- 
ports, and to do so in an expeditious 
manner that minimizes aircraft delay, 
but assures at the maximum point in 
the departure procedures that an air- 
craft is deiced, not waiting at the gate, 
but at the end of the taxiway just be- 
fore an aircraft is cleared for takeoff 
and begins the takeoff roll. That is the 
most important point at which deicing 
should take place. That is the experi- 
ence that the French have had at 
Charles de Gaulle. That is the experi- 
ence that UPS has had at Louisville. 

At the end of this month there will 
be a major deicing conference con- 
ducted by the FAA in cooperation with 
the National Transportation Safety 
Board, and aviation authorities from 
throughout the world will come and 
participate in this conference. The re- 
port of that conference will have a 
number of recommendations. One of 
them most surely will include a ref- 
erence to this kind of flexible deicing 
structure closest to the point of take- 
off as possible. 

We want to be sure that FAA law 
makes it possible for airports around 
this country to actually act upon those 
recommendations. That is what this 
amendment will do. I think it is impor- 
tant for safety in aviation, and I think 
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it is a vitally important action for us 
to take in this committee to assure 
that airports will have the requisite 
authority to build the facilities they 
need to deice aircraft. 

I urge adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. CLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment and 
would like to commend my chairman 
for the amendment because I think it 
builds upon, as indicated, the amend- 
ment that was added in committee to 
recognize what is clearly a serious 
problem facing aviation, specifically 
facing safety considerations in avia- 
tion. 

The tragic accident at LaGuardia 
really points out the very urgent need 
to improve deicing facilities and proce- 
dures. As Chairman OBERSTAR indi- 
cated, the FAA is planning a sort of a 
comprehensive conference at the end of 
this month to consider where we need 
to be going and what we need to be 
doing to ensure that the deicing proce- 
dures are affected. 

What this amendment will do is to 
provide a tool which can be incor- 
porated into those considerations. It 
does not tie the hands of the FAA. It 
merely makes eligible for AIP funding 
the deicing equipment which will be a 
part of that. 

Currently each carrier is responsible 
for its own maintaining and deicing of 
their own aircraft. They purchase their 
own equipment, they man that equip- 
ment, they keep it in their own facili- 
ties. Deicing typically occurs at or 
near the gate area, and that may or 
may not be the best place. As the 
chairman has indicated, at Charles de 
Gaulle and others it is much closer to 
the end of the runway where they are 
about to take off. 

The FAA, as I have said, is convening 
a symposium, and I think we will have 
a clear indication how they ought to be 
doing in coming out of that conference. 
As Chairman OBERSTAR indicated, I did 
offer an amendment during committee 
consideration of H.R. 4691 to permit as 
an eligible activity Federal assistance 
for construction of concrete pads and 
associated collection and environ- 
mental systems for use to deice air- 
craft, and this amendment will expand 
that eligibility to include the purchase 
of actual deicing equipment, which I 
think is a very important and welcome 
addition. 

There is some question in my mind, 
Mr. Chairman, about liability for deic- 
ing aircraft where the airport operator 
owns and presumably operates equip- 
ment for use by individual carriers. 
But I think it is a concern that we will 
address as we have done on the road. 
Obviously these are things that have 
had to be considered, but despite this 
reservation, I believe the amendment 
is a very major step in the right direc- 
tion in encouraging much greater em- 
phasis on deicing aircraft by making 
purchase of equipment an eligible ac- 
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tivity, and will go a long way toward 
improving safety in this very vital 
area. 
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Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLINGER. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the gentle- 
man’s amendment which would make 
equipment and structures used to deice 
aircraft eligible for airport improve- 
ment program grants. The unfortunate 
accident that occurred recently at 
LaGuardia Airport has prompted us to 
analyze the adequacy of deicing proce- 
dures and equipment at airports 
around the country. 

If we adopt the gentleman’s amend- 
ment, airport sponsors would be per- 
mitted to apply for grants for this 
equipment to assure that adequate de- 
icing facilities are available. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment will 
make an important safety contribution 
and I urge my colleagues to support it. 

Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLINGER. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman has rightly pointed out a 
matter that slipped my mind, the ques- 
tion of legal responsibility. Those are 
matters that will be discussed at the 
conference and which we will hear in 
hearings that we will hold as we have 
agreed to do subsequent to that con- 
ference. 

The FAA further advises that they 
believe there is statutory authority for 
them to be flexible enough to finance 
this type of facility. 

I just do not want us to be in the po- 
sition, after we pass this bill, after it is 
through conference, after the FAA con- 
ference on deicing is concluded, to find 
that we need yet to do some additional 
legislative step to make it legal to 
build these things, and so the point 
that the gentleman rightly raises are 
matters that will be explored at the 
conference and in our hearing subse- 
quent. I appreciate his raising it. 

Mr. CLINGER. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman is exactly right. We need to 
provide this additional prior to the 
conference, because we will not really 
have an opportunity to address it after 
the conference in this legislation. 

Mr. ROE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in strong sup- 
port of this amendment. 

I will not take the time now, but I 
want to highly compliment the chair- 
man, the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. OBERSTAR], and the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLINGER], for 
their bringing up this amendment and 
having worked as hard as they did on 
it, because it is an extremely impor- 
tant amendment, and particularly for 
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those of us from the Northeast who 
recognize, as was mentioned, the Fed- 
eral Aviation Administration will soon 
hold an important conference on deic- 
ing in view of the recent accident at 
Guardia Airport which was a major ca- 
tastrophe. 

I think this amendment will ensure 
that funding will be available to help 
airports purchase their necessary 
equipment, and I rise in strong sup- 
port, Mr. Chairman. I urge all of our 
Members to support this amendment. 

Mr. MINETA. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment to permit 
the use of Federal Airport Improve- 
ment Program [AIP] funds for the ac- 
quisition of aircraft deicing equipment 
and associated support structures 
which is being offered by the chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Aviation. 

During the consideration of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Administration [FAA] re- 
search and development bill by the 
Science, Space and Technology Com- 
mittee, I offered an amendment requir- 
ing a study to review and enhance 
methods of deicing. I am pleased that 
this amendment was included in the 
final package. 

My earlier amendment also requires 
the Secretary to undertake research to 
develop new techniques and to develop 
more efficient fluids and technologies 
for deicing. 

The amendment now being offered by 
the gentleman from Minnesota 
strengthens the efforts to find efficient 
and effective ways of preventing the 
tragedies caused by aircraft deicing in- 
adequacies. 

Safety experts have suggested that 
improving runway traffic conditions so 
that the airplanes do not have to wait 
so long could foster the biggest im- 
provements. As the technologies for de- 
icing facilities are advanced, the Ober- 
star amendment will ensure that these 
types of projects are AIP eligible. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. OBER- 
STAR]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DEFAZIO. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I had an amendment 
at the desk, but I do not intend to offer 
it. I intended to offer that amendment 
to section 1 which would have required 
that the FAA Administrator fly aboard 
commercial aircraft whenever prac- 
ticable. The intent of my amendment 
is to improve the Administrator's first- 
hand knowledge of what it is like for 
450 million passengers a year who fly 
on aircraft in the United States of 
America. 

The Administrator certainly needs to 
keep his or her skills up to date in 
terms of performing as a private pilot 
and experiencing the system as a pilot, 
but more crucial to most Americans 
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who fly is what is it like inside the 
cabin of a commercial airliner, What 
experiences can you gain from that? 

Last year I made 31 transcontinental 
flights. That is over 185,000 miles 
aboard commercial aircraft. I learned a 
lot. I learned a lot from talking to fel- 
low passengers, flight attendants, and 
others. 

It was first flying in a 757 that I 
found out about the placement of seats 
in a type 1 exit row, now called death 
row by flight attendants. It was talk- 
ing to flight attendants where I first 
became fully aware of the problems in 
accessing type 3 window exits, the 
problems of carry-on baggage, the 
problems of seat pitch, and the discom- 
fort experienced by people on planes. 

All of these things are under the con- 
trol of the FAA and the FAA Adminis- 
trator, and I believe that it would be- 
hoove the Administrator to, as much 
as possible and practicable in the con- 
duct of his, or in the future, his or her 
job, to experience the things that aver- 
age Americans experience rather than 
being in the rear of one of the FAA’s 
four executive aircraft or on the flight 
deck even of one of those executive air- 
craft. That is not the reality for most 
Americans. 

I understand that OMB is developing 
guidelines for executive travel for 
members of the administration, and I 
am going to strongly urge, given that, 
that OMB look closely not only at the 
question of whether or not it is per- 
sonal or work-related, but whether or 
not travel by commercial aircraft 
would benefit a member of the admin- 
istration in the day-to-day conduct of 
their job and strongly suggest that in 
the case of the FAA Administrator 
that that would be the case, and given 
that review by OMB, I intend to with- 
draw my amendment. 

Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEFAZIO. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate the gentleman’s willingness to 
withhold offering his amendment at 
this time. 

The gentleman’s concern is well 
placed and well stated. I concur that 
the Administrator of the Nation's pre- 
mier aviation regulatory body ought to 
travel like the rest of the folks do in 
the system, in the cabin. I would rec- 
ommend that the Administrator, and I 
would go further to say that the Sec- 
retary of Transportation ought to 
spend more time aboard commercial 
aircraft in the B or E seats, that is, the 
center seats in those crowded rows, as 
the gentleman has already pointed out, 
and that if you need a little space and 
you have some work to do, it is a tough 
place to sit aboard an aircraft. 

It would be very good for the Admin- 
istrator and for the Secretary of Trans- 
portation to travel there with the 
folks. I think time spent in line at a 
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ticket counter or at the checkout 
counter just before getting on board an 
aircraft would do a lot of good for 
those folks. They would see how people 
travel and what their concerns are and 
listen to them a little bit. 

But I do want to point out also that 
the inspector general of the Depart- 
ment of Transportation undertook an 
analysis of the tenure of Admiral 
Busey as FAA Administrator and found 
no complaints whatever. In fact, they 
gave him praise for his very careful 
balance of use of the FAA aircraft, lim- 
iting it to official business activities. 

It is important for the Administrator 
to get into the air traffic control sys- 
tem, flying an aircraft, hearing the 
problems in the air traffic control sys- 
tem, seeing the congestion problems on 
approach and on departure, so there is 
a legitimate role for the Administrator 
in flying in the system and seeing first- 
hand. 

The point the gentleman from Or- 
egon is making though is that of a 
much different nature, and that is to 
see how the rest of the world lives. I 
would extend that to the Secretary of 
Transportation as well. 

Mr. DEFAZIO. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for his kind words, and 
I would withdraw my amendment. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BUSTAMANTE 

Mr. BUSTAMANTE. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BUSTAMANTE: 
Page 27, after line 21, insert the following 
new section: 

SEC, 124. LAREDO INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT, LA- 
REDO, TEXAS. 


Section 3180 ) of the Airport and Air- 
way Safety and Capacity Expansion Act of 
1987 (101 Stat. 1531) is amended by striking 
“20 years“ and inserting 40 years". 

Mr. BUSTAMANTE. Mr. Chairman, 
my amendment is a technical correc- 
tion of an original 1987 amendment 
which I offered and which was adopted 
to Public Law 100-223, the Airport and 
Airway Safety and Capacity Expansion 
Act of 1987. 

The original intent of that 1987 
amendment was to allow the city of 
Laredo to grant leases at below fair 
market value at the former Laredo Air 
Force Base as an economic incentive to 
attract aviation investment there. 

Incidentally, that original 1987 
amendment was adopted on voice vote 
with the support of both the majority 
and minority. That same 1987 amend- 
ment stipulated, however, that the city 
of Laredo could only grant leases for 
no longer than 20 years. 

Unfortunately, this Federal limita- 
tion on term length unintentionally 
preempted Texas State law, which al- 
lows municipal airports to grant leases 
up to a maximum of 40 years. 

As a result of this unintended Fed- 
eral preemption of Texas State law, 
aviation investors have been reluctant 
to locate at the Laredo International 
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Airport because most of them prefer a 
minimum lease term of 40 years. That 
is the average term length for Texas 
investors to fully amortize their cap- 
ital expenditures on aviation-related 
investments. 

The purpose of my amendment is 
solely to increase the current term 
length to leases the city of Laredo 
grants. The increase in term length 
would be from 20 years to 40 years in 
conformance with State law. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
noncontroversial, technical corrections 
amendment. 

LOREDO, TX, 
March 30, 1992. 

Re Airport and Airway Safety and Capacity 
Expansion Act of 1987, title III—mis- 
cellaneous provisions, Sec. 313, release of 
certain conditions (C) Laredo Inter- 
national Airport, Laredo, TX. 

Hon, ALBERT BUSTAMANTE, 

U.S. Representative, 

Washington, DC. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BUSTAMANTE: The pur- 
pose of this letter is to request your assist- 
ance in introducing the necessary legislation 
to allow for longer term leases at the Laredo 
International Airport. 

I understand that H.R. 4691 to reauthorize 
the Airport Improvement Program will soon 
be considered by Congress. A markup to H.R. 
4691 would resolve the issue regarding the 
term of airport leases. 

The intent of the above referenced 1987 
Amendment was to encourage the leasing of 
airport property in support of industrial de- 
velopment in Laredo, Texas, more specifi- 
cally at the Airport. The leasing of airport 
property would create employment opportu- 
nities and generate revenue for the oper- 
ation, maintenance and development of the 
Airport. 

The 1987 Amendment is restricting the de- 
velopment of Airport properties. 

The reason is the limitation to 20 year 
lease terms. This limitation is discouraging 
the private sector from leasing airport prop- 
erty and investing in the development of the 
airport. 

Investors prefer minimum lease terms of 40 
years. Investors need the longer lease term 
to fully amortize their investment. State law 
allows the term of airport leases to be for up 
to 40 years. The City can live with the 40 
year term allowed by the State of Texas. 

The City requests that the 1987 Amend- 
ment be amended by: deleting the reference 
to 20 years or less in Condition (C). The 
amended paragraph (C) to read as follows; 

(C) Property to which such release applies 
may only be rented or leased if compensation 
which is not less than— 


and adding a third subparagraph (iii) to Con- 
dition (C) to read; 

(iii) and fair market value is received in 
the case of a rental or lease agreement for a 
term of more than 20 years. 

The amendment herein proposed is in keep- 
ing with the spirit and the original intent of 
the 1987 Amendment. 

Approval of the proposed amendment to 
the 1987 Amendment will help the City gen- 
erate rental revenues for needed Airport im- 
provements and help create employment op- 
portunities in our community. 

Thank you for your assistance. I look for- 
ward to working with you to help resolve 
this most important issue. Please call me at 
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(512)}-791-7300 if you need additional informa- 
tion. 
Sincerely, 
PETER H. VARGAS, 
City Manager. 

Mr. ROE. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BUSTAMANTE. I yield to the 
gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. ROE. Mr. Chairman, we have re- 
viewed this amendment. It is a revi- 
sion, and one could say a partial tech- 
nical adjustment. It simply extends the 
time of a period of leasing on some eco- 
nomic development programs at an air- 
port site or contiguous to an airport 
from 20 years to 40 years. We have no 
objection to the amendment. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUSTAMANTE. I yield to the 
gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the gentle- 
man’s amendment which would amend 
existing law regarding deed restric- 
tions on airport property at Laredo, 
TX. The amendment would permit the 
airport to lease certain airport prop- 
erty at reduced rates for up to 40 years, 
instead of the 20 years permitted under 
the existing statute. 

This amendment is more in the na- 
ture of a technical amendment and I 
see no problem with its adoption. 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. BUSTAMANTE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there further 
amendments to title I? If not, the 
Clerk will designate title II. 

The text of title II is as follows: 

TITLE II—FEDERAL AVIATION ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


SRC. 201. PROCUREMENT REFORM. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 303 of the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 (49 U.S.C. App. 1344) is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new subsections: 

“(g) LIMITED SOURCES OF PROCUREMENT.— 
The Administrator shall have the same author- 
ity as the Administrator would have under sec- 
tion 2304(c)(1) of title 10, United States Code, if 
the Federal Aviation Administration were an 
agency listed under section 2303(a) of title 10, 
United States Code. 

“(h) CONTRACT TOWER PROGRAM.—The Ad- 
ministrator may enter into a contract, on a sole 
source basis, with a State or political subdivi- 
sion thereof for the purpose of permitting such 
State or political subdivision to operate an air- 
port traffic control tower classified as a level I 
visual flight rules tower by the Administrator if 
the Administrator determines that the State or 
political subdivision has the capability to com- 
ply with the requirements of this subsection. 
Any such contract shall require that the State 
or political subdivision comply with all applica- 
ble safety regulations in its operation of the fa- 
cility and with applicable competition require- 
ments in the subcontracting of any work to be 
performed under the contract. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—The portion of 
the table of contents contained in the first sec- 
tion of such Act relating to section 303 is amend- 
ed by adding at the end the following: 
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“(g) Limited sources of procurement. 
“(h) Contract tower program. 
SEC, 202. CREDIT FOR FEES. 

Section A of the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958 (49 U.S.C. App. 1354(f)(4)) is amended by 
inserting or as a charge permitted under sec- 
tion 334 of title 49, United States Code, after 
“subsection”. 

SEC. 203. AVIATION SECURITY TRAINING. 

Section 316(c) of the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958 (49 U.S.C. 1357(c)) is amended by inserting 
“(1)” after “(c)” and by adding at the end the 
following new paragraph: 

% REIMBURSEMENT FOR CERTAIN Ex- 
PENSES.—At the discretion of the Administrator, 
reimbursement may be made for travel, transpor- 
tation, and subsistence erpenses for the security 
training of non-Federal domestic and foreign se- 
curity personnel whose services will contribute 
significantly to carrying out civil aviation secu- 
rity programs under this section. To the ertent 
practicable, air travel reimbursed under this 
paragraph shall be conducted on United States 
air carriers. 

SEC. 204. NOTICE OF CONSTRUCTION. 

Section 1101(a) of the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958 (49 U.S.C. App. 1501(a)) is amended— 

(1) by inserting after ‘of the construction or 
alteration," the following: or the establishment 
or expansion, 

(2) by inserting after ‘‘or of the proposed con- 
struction or alteration," the following: or of 
the proposed establishment or erpansion,"’; and 

(3) by inserting or sanitary landfill” after 
structure 
SEC. 205. NATIONAL COMMISSION TO PROMOTE A 

STRONG AND COMPETITIVE AIRLINE 
INDUSTRY. 

(a) FINDINGS.—Congress finds the following: 

(1) The Nation’s airlines must be part of an 
intermodal transportation system that will move 
people and goods in the fastest, most efficient 
manner. 

(2) The Nation's airlines provide our connec- 
tions with the global economy; a strong airline 
industry is essential to our Nation's ability to 
compete in the international marketplace. 

(3) The Nation's airlines are in a state of fi- 
nancial distress, having lost more than 
$6,000,000,000 in 1990 and 1991. These losses 
threaten the ability of our airlines to accommo- 
date the growing aviation traffic demands of the 
1990's which threaten to undermine our Nation's 
ability to compete in the global economy. 

(4) Because of the airline industry s financial 
distress and the absence of government policies 
to promote competition, there has been a pre- 
cipitous decline in the number of major airlines. 
Of the 22 airlines which entered the industry 
following airline deregulation, only 2 are now 
operating. The rest have either gone out of busi- 
ness or merged with other carriers. 

(5) Concentration in the airline industry has 
advanced rapidly in the past few years. The top 
4 major airlines now control 67 percent of avia- 
tion traffic and the top 7 airlines now control 91 
percent of aviation traffic. Three major airlines, 
carrying 19 percent of aviation traffic, are in 
chapter 11 bankruptcy and their survival is in 
doubt. 

(6) The continued success of a deregulated 
airline system requires the spur of effective ac- 
tual and potential competition to force airlines 
to provide high quality service at the lowest pos- 
sible fares. 

(7) Further reductions in the number of major 
airlines may leave the industry without suffi- 
cient competition to ensure a continuation of 
the benefits consumers have received under air- 
line deregulation. 

(b) ESTABLISHMENT.—There is established a 
commission to be known as the National Com- 
mission to Ensure a Strong Competitive Airline 
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Industry (in this section referred to as the 
Commission ). 

(c) FUNCTIONS.—The Commission shall make a 
complete investigation and study of the finan- 
cial condition of the airline industry, the ade- 
quacy of competition in the airline industry, 
and legal impediments to a financially strong 
and competitive airline industry. Based on such 
investigation and study, the Commission shall 
recommend those policies which need to be 
adopted to achieve the national goal of a strong 
and competitive airline system which will facili- 
tate the ability of our Nation to compete in the 
global economy, provide adequate levels of com- 
petition and service at reasonable fares at cities 
of all sizes, and provide a stable work environ- 
ment for its employees. 

(d) SPECIFIC MATTERS TO BE ADDRESSED.— 
The Commission shall specifically investigate 
and study the following: 

(1) FINANCIAL CONDITION OF AIRLINE INDUS- 
TRY.—The Commission shall determine the cur- 
rent financial condition of the airline industry 
and how the industry's financial condition is 
likely to change over the next 5 years. The is- 
sues to be considered shall include the follow- 
ing: the profits or losses likely to be achieved by 
the airline industry over the nert 5 years: 
whether or not any profits realized will be ade- 
quate to permit airlines to acquire the capital 
equipment necessary to meet the demand of the 
traveling public in a safe and efficient manner, 
while complying with environmental regula- 
tions; and whether or not any major airlines are 
likely to fail or sell major assets in order to sur- 
vive. 

(2) ADEQUACY OF COMPETITION.—The Commis- 
sion shall investigate the current state of com- 
petition in the airline industry, how the struc- 
ture of airline industry competition is likely to 
change over the next 5 years, and whether or 
not the expected level of competition will be suf- 
ficient to continue the consumer benefits of air- 
line deregulation. 

(3) LEGAL IMPEDIMENTS TO A FINANCIALLY 
STRONG AND COMPETITIVE AIRLINE INDUSTRY.— 
The Commission shall eramine whether the Fed- 
eral Government should take any legislative or 
administrative actions to improve the financial 
conditions of the airline industry or to enhance 
airline competition. The matters to be inves- 
tigated shall include whether or not any 
changes are needed in the legal and administra- 
tive policies which govern— 

(A) the initial award and the transfer of inter- 
national airline routes; 

(B) the allocation of slots at high density air- 
ports, 

(C) the allocation of gates, particularly at air- 
ports dominated by 1 or a limited number of air- 
lines; 

(D) frequent flier programs; 

(E) airline computer reservations systems; 

(F) the rights of foreign investors to invest in 
United States airlines; 

(G) the tares and user fees imposed on United 
States airlines; 

(H) the regulatory responsibilities imposed on 
United States airlines; 

(1) the bankruptcy laws of the United States 
and related fitness rules administered by the De- 
partment of Transportation as they apply to 
airlines; and 

(J) the obligations of failing airlines to meet 
pension obligations. 

(4) INTERNATIONAL AVIATION POLICY.—The 
Commission shall investigate whether or not the 
policies and strategies followed by the United 
States in international aviation are promoting 
the ability of United States airlines to achieve 
long-term competitive success in international 
markets. The matters to be investigated shall in- 
clude the following: the Government s general 
negotiating policy; the desirability of multilat- 
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eral rather than bilateral negotiations; whether 
or not foreign countries have developed the nec- 
essary infrastructure of airports and airways to 
enable our airlines to provide the service needed 
to meet the demand for aviation service between 
the United States and such countries; the rights 
granted foreign airlines to provide service in 
United States domestic markets (‘‘cabotage’’); 
and the rights granted foreign investors to in- 
vest in United States airlines. 

(e) MEMBERSHIP.— 

(1) APPOINTMENT.—The Commission shall be 
composed of 11 members as follows: 

(A) 3 members appointed by the President. 

(B) 2 members appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. 

(C) 2 members appointed by the minority lead- 
er of the House of Representatives. 

(D) 2 members appointed by the majority lead- 
er of the Senate. 

(E) 2 members appointed by the minority lead- 
er of the Senate. 

(2) QUALIFICATIONS.—Members appointed pur- 
suant to paragraph (1) shall be appointed from 
among individuals who are erperts in transpor- 
tation policy (including representatives of Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments and other 
public authorities owning or operating airports) 
and organizations representing airlines, pas- 
sengers, shippers, airline employees, aircraft 
manufacturers, general aviation, and the finan- 
cial community. 

(3) TERMS.—Members shall be appointed for 
the life of the Commission. 

(4) VACANCIES.—A vacancy in the Commission 
shall be filled in the manner in which the origi- 
nal appointment was made. 

(5) TRAVEL EXPENSES.—Members shall serve 
without pay but shall receive travel erpenses, 
including per diem in lieu of subsistence, in ac- 
cordance with sections 5702 and 5703 of title 5, 
United States Code. 

(6) CHAIRMAN.—The Chairman of the Commis- 
sion shall be elected by the members. 

(f) STAFF.—The Commission may appoint and 
fix the pay of such personnel as it considers ap- 
propriate. 

(g) STAFF OF FEDERAL AGENCIES.—Upon re- 
quest of the Commission, the head of any de- 
partment or agency of the United States may de- 
tail, on a reimbursable basis, any of the person- 
nel of that department or agency to the Commis- 
sion to assist it in carrying out its duties under 
this section. 

(h) ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT SERVICES.— 
Upon the request of the Commission, the Admin- 
istrator of General Services shall provide to the 
Commission, on a reimbursable basis, the admin- 
istrative support services necessary for the Com- 
mission to carry out its responsibilities under 
this section. 

(i) OBTAINING OFFICIAL DATA.—The Commis- 
sion may secure directly from any department or 
agency of the United States information (other 
than information required by any statute of the 
United States to be kept confidential by such de- 
partment or agency) necessary for the Commis- 
sion to carry out its duties under this section. 
Upon request of the Commission, the head of 
that department or agency shall furnish such 
nonconfidential information to the Commission. 

(j) REPORT.—Not later than May 1, 1993, the 
Commission shall transmit to Congress a final 
report on the results of the investigation and 
study conducted under this section. 

(k) TERMINATION.—The Commission shall ter- 
minate on the 180th day following the date of 
transmittal of the report under subsection (j). 
All records and papers of the Commission shall 
thereupon be delivered by the Administrator of 
General Services for deposit in the National Ar- 
chives. 


The CHAIRMAN. Are there amend- 
ments to title II? 
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AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DORGAN OF 
NORTH DAKOTA 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DORGAN of 
North Dakota: Page 36, after the period on 
line 9, insert the following: Members ap- 
pointed pursuant to paragraph (1) shall be 
appointed in a manner such that the inter- 
ests of both large hub airports and small air- 
ports with commercial air service will be 
taken into consideration.“ 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I shall not take but a 
minute. The amendment is self-explan- 
atory. 

I support the concept of a commis- 
sion, but I want to make sure, however, 
that such a commission would take 
into consideration the interests of 
smaller airports, the more rural areas 
of the country. 

Mr. ROE. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. I am 
happy to yield to the gentleman from 
New Jersey. 

Mr. ROE. Mr. Chairman, we have re- 
viewed the gentleman’s amendment, 
and we think it is an added important 
amendment. We agree with the gen- 
tleman about the whole idea of the 
Commission reviewing the situation of 
the aviation industry in the Nation is 
to just bring into all of these factors, 
and the gentleman is adding an impor- 
tant amendment, and the committee is 
in acceptance of the gentleman’s 
amendment. 
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Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. I 
yield to the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Chair- 
man, I concur with the statement of 
the committee chairman, and I support 
the amendment. 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I appreciate that. My point 
is simply to make that more explicit in 
the law. I appreciate very much the co- 
operation of the majority and the mi- 
nority. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from North Dakota [Mr. DoR- 
GAN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SWETT. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise today in strong 
support of this legislation to reauthor- 
ize and strengthen programs of the 
Federal Aviation Administration. I 
want to commend Chairman ROE, 
Chairman OBERSTAR, Mr. HAMMER- 
SCHMIDT, and Mr. CLINGER for their out- 
standing bipartisan leadership on this 
bill, and at this time I would ask the 
chairman to engage in a colloquy with 
me regarding section 122 of H.R. 4691. 
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This section directs the Secretary of 
Transportation to conduct a study of 
the current Federal program for mon- 
itoring the installation and operation 
of lighting systems for aircraft ob- 
structions and airport runways. It fur- 
ther requires that the Secretary pro- 
vide a report to Congress detailing the 
findings of this study. The concern 
which prompts this review is that, 
while the FAA determines specifica- 
tions for these lighting systems, the re- 
sponsibility for ensuring that they op- 
erate to specification throughout their 
life cycle is either less developed with- 
in FAA or falls to another agency en- 
tirely. The purpose of the study is to 
determine how the FAA can improve 
internal programs and cooperative ef- 
forts with other agencies to ensure 
that lighting systems are installed and 
operated—throughout their life cycle— 
in a manner that conforms to FAA 
specifications and adequately protects 
the flying public. 

Is this explanation consistent with 
the committee’s intent in adopting sec- 
tion 122 of the bill? 

Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWETT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from New Hampshire is the 
farsighted author of section 122 and has 
thoroughly explained it here on the 
floor, as he did in the committee. 

The committee has elaborated on 
that matter in its committee report. 
The gentleman's statement is thor- 
oughly consistent with the purpose of 
the specific legislative language, and I 
totally concur. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. SWETT. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the committee chairman. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ENGEL 

Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ENGEL: Page 32, 
line 16, after the period insert the following: 
“In carrying out such study and investiga- 
tion the Commission shall take into account 
aircraft noise abatement, a priority estab- 
lished by Congress by enactment of the Air- 
port Noise and Capacity Act of 1990.“ 

Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
today along with my colleague, Con- 
gressman HYDE, in offering an amend- 
ment to H.R. 4691, the aviation reau- 
thorization bill of 1992. Our amendment 
would mandate that the 1l-member 
Commission, established in the current 
bill to examine the competitiveness of 
the airline industry, must take into ac- 
count the priorities set by Congress in 
the Airport Noise and Capacity Act of 
1990, which made airplane noise abate- 
ment a national priority. 

The current version of the bill estab- 
lishes an 1l-member Commission to ex- 
amine the airline industry and to make 
recommendations in helping to create 
a healthy and competitive industry 
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that is able to compete internation- 
ally, provide adequate competition and 
services at reasonable fares throughout 
the United States, and provide a stable 
work environment for airline employ- 
ees. More specifically, the bill requires 
the Commission to closely examine the 
financial condition of the airline indus- 
try, the current adequacy of competi- 
tion in the industry, existing legal im- 
pediments to a financially strong and 
competitive industry, and the impact 
of U.S. international aviation policies. 

While I wholeheartedly agree with 
the premise of this provision, espe- 
cially in light of the industry’s current 
situation, I must urge my colleagues 
not to lose sight of the national prior- 
ities previously set forth by the Air- 
port Noise and Capacity Act of 1990. As 
a Member representing a metropolitan 
area, I can attest to the severity of the 
airplane noise problem. On a daily 
basis, the quality of life for millions of 
Americans is adversely affected by the 
deafening noise of low-flying jet air- 
planes over primarily residential areas. 

Therefore, the Commission’s empha- 
sis must be placed equally on strength- 
ening the airline industry and on a na- 
tional aviation noise policy. Our 
amendment would require that the 
Commission take this priority into 
consideration when making its rec- 
ommendations. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge my colleagues 
to support this amendment. 

Mr. ROE. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL. Certainly, I yield to the 
gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. ROE. Mr. Chairman, we have re- 
viewed the amendment. Of course, I do 
want to hear from the distinguished 
gentleman, but we have reviewed the 
amendment. It is an important addi- 
tion to what this Commission will be 
studying, and we would accept the gen- 
tleman’s amendment. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. ENGEL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, I just want 
to take this opportunity to salute the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. ENGEL] 
for his very prudent amendment em- 
phasizing that this important Commis- 
sion, as it pursues its legitimate quest 
for competitiveness for our airlines, 
also bears in mind the Airport Noise 
and Capacity Act of 1990. 

Airport noise is painfully inflicted on 
millions of people who are fortunate or 
not so fortunate enough to live right 
around an airport. As I have said, and 
as this amendment abundantly makes 
clear, the quality of life is very impor- 
tant along with the competitiveness of 
airlines. 

So Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has 
done a very fine thing and I am very 
pleased to support him, and I thank the 
committee chairman and the ranking 
member for their support. 
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Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL. Certainly, I yield to the 
gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Chair- 
man, I support the amendment of the 
gentleman from New York. 

I congratulate him and the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. HYDE]. 

Mr. Chairman, we accept the amend- 
ment on this side. 

Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the committee chairman and the rank- 
ing member and the gentleman from II- 
linois and pAb 3 tees for their coopera- 
tion and support 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 


Mrs. MORELLA. Mr. Chairman, as the Rep- 
resentative of the 8th Congressional District of 
Maryland, which has been impacted by airport 
noise, | appreciate the opportunity to rise in 


sponsibility of taking a close look at the avia- 
tion industry. That Commission, then, must 
make recommendations regarding ways in 
which to improve the industry to compete on 
a global basis, to provide improved services 
and more reasonable fares for passengers, 
and to improve working conditions for airline 
loyees. 

Engel Hyde amendment would require 
that the 11-member Commission also would 
take into consideration aircraft noise abate- 
ment. 

Airport noise is undeniably serious. It is an 
invisible pollutant that causes stress, hearing 
loss, and impaired health. Many Americans 
have experienced the damage firsthand as 
they have had to endure constant, daily over- 
flights of their homes and their neighborhoods. 
Unlike landfills and oilspills, noise is an invisi- 
ble pollutant. All the same, the hazards are 
just as real. 

Maryland residents, especially my constitu- 
ents in the Great Falls area, are experiencing 
an increase in noise—on a daily and nightly 
basis—from flights from both National and 
Dulles airports that follow the Potomac River 
upon takeoff. There is no doubt that aircraft 
noise creates a negative impact upon the 
quality of life in the communities along the 
take-off routes of Washington's two major air- 


Mr. Chairman, | urge my colleagues to sup- 
port the Engel-Hyde amendment to make con- 
sideration of aircraft noise abatement a priority 
among the issues to be examined by the 11- 
member Commission established by the avia- 
tion reauthorization bill. This amendment will 
help aviation remain a good neighbor to the 
communities it serves, not only in the Greater 
Washington area, but across the Nation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. ENGEL]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OWENS of Utah. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to offer an 
amendment to title I, notwithstanding 
the fact that it has been passed in the 
reading. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Utah? 
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There was no objection. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. OWENS OF UTAH 

Mr. OWENS of Utah. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. OWENS of Utah: 
Page 27, insert new section: 
SEC. 124, STUDY OF SMALL AIRPORT RUNWAY 

MAINTENANCE. 


(a) Stupy.—The Secretary of Transpor- 
tation shall conduct a study to assess the 
ability of airports which annually enplane 
.05 percent or less of total enplanements in 
the United States to finance the mainte- 
nance of runways, aprons and taxiways con- 
structed under the Airport Improvement 
Program, whether or not it would be desir- 
able to make maintenance of runways, 
aprons, and taxiways eligible to receive 
grants under the Airport Improvement Pro- 
gram, and whether or not the result of mak- 
ing such maintenance eligible would be to 
reduce the long term costs of airport devel- 
opment. 

(b) REPORT.—Not later than one year after 
the date of enactment of this Act, the Sec- 
retary shall transmit to Congress a report 
containing the results of the study con- 
ducted under subsection (a), together with 
recommendations. 

Mr. OWENS of Utah (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment be consid- 
ered as read and printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OWENS of Utah. Mr. Chairman, I 
am deeply grateful for the assistance of 
the gentleman from Minnesota, chair- 
man of the Aviation Subcommittee, 
and the chairman of the full commit- 
tee. 

Mr. Chairman, my amendment is as 
simple as it is sensible. It directs the 
Secretary of Transportation to conduct 
a study to assess the ability of small 
airports to finance the maintenance of 
runways, aprons, and taxiways con- 
structed under the Airport Improve- 
ment Program. The Secretary is also 
directed to recommend whether or not 
we would save money by allowing AIP 
grants to be awarded for runway main- 
tenance, instead of using AIP money to 
totally replace a deteriorated runway, 
as is current practice. 

I am fully aware of the tremendous 
needs facing this Nation’s airports. 
And sadly, we do not have sufficient re- 
sources to meet all of these needs. For 
that reason, Iam not requesting at this 
time to expend the already scarce re- 
sources in this bill on yet another pro- 
gram, though I believe it to be worth- 
while. 

But Mr. Chairman, the small airports 
in America are getting the short end of 
the stick. Most of these airports per- 
form vital commercial, medical, and 
communications functions in rural or 
sparsely populated areas. Yet these air- 
ports, unlike the large airports, are 
barely able to scrape together the 
money to stay in operation. Large air- 
ports may get most of the glory, but 
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the smaller airports literally maintain 
America’s lifeline. 

Airports in St. George, Moab, Logan, 
and 60 other locations in Utah face a 
heavy financial burden, especially in 
this tough budget climate. Under the 
current regulations, the Airport Im- 
provement Program only grants money 
for capital projects and requires par- 
ticipating airports to spend their own 
resources on pavement maintenance. 
Small airports, while fully complying 
with this regulation and spending their 
own funds on maintenance, run out of 
money before they are able to repair 
runways, aprons, and taxiways. This 
results in more frequent replacement 
of pavement, which, of course, costs 
more money. I believe that we would 
actually save money by allowing AIP 
money to be used for repair and ren- 
ovation of small airports. 

Large airports, like many of those on 
the East Coast, prefer to receive AIP 
funds for capital projects, like termi- 
nal, facility and runway construction 
and expansion. For these airports, this 
makes sense. But for the smaller air- 
ports that are as important to their 
communities as the large airports are 
to the big cities they service, the cur- 
rent AIP regulations are counter- 
productive. 

Mr. Chairman. I include the following 
article from the Deseret News of Feb- 
ruary 6-7, 1992: 

{From the Deseret News, Feb. 6-7, 1992] 
SMALL UTAH AIRPORTS SEEKING MORE MONEY 
FOR MAINTENANCE 

Do Utahans view private planes and the 
small, often rural, airports that accommo- 
date them as toys for rich people?“ 

If they do, they couldn't be more wrong, 
said John W. Wolfe, manager of the Ogden- 
Hickley Airport and past president of the 
Utah Airport Operators Association. 

Speaking for the Airport Operators, Wolfe 
told the Utah Air Travel Commission this 
week that more than half of Utah's general 
aviation, as it is termed, is related to busi- 
ness, not pleasure, and is vitally important 
to the economies of the state’s smaller com- 
munities. 

But many of Utah's small airfields are not 
getting the money they need—particularly 
for maintaining runways and taxiways—to 
keep them viable, Wolfe told the Air Travel 
Commission, the organization responsible for 
improving Utah's air service under the Utah 
Department of Transportation, Salt Lake 
City Corp. and the Salt Lake Area Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Wolfe came to the commission's monthly 
meeting Wednesday to ask its support for a 
plan to modify existing rules of the federal 
Airport Improvements Fund (AIP) or perhaps 
create a separate program 

Under current rules, said Wolfe, AIP does 
not allow grant money for pavement mainte- 
nance although differences of interpretation 
among Federal Aviation Administration dis- 
trict offices of the ‘‘no-maintenance policy“ 
have resulted in some variety” in how it is 
enforced. 

What these small airports need most, he 
said, are the construction materials to make 
the repairs—about 50 percent of the total 
cost. Many, he noted, have the street equip- 
ment and personnel needed to do the work if 
they had the materials. 
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It sounds simple, but it’s not, said Wolfe, 
AIP airport rehabilitation grant money is 
tied to a requirement that each airport 
spend some of its own money toward pave- 
ment maintenance—again, with widely vary- 
ing FAA interpretation of exactly what this 
means. 

The result, said Wolfe, is that many small 
airports do little or nothing to maintain 
their pavement. Instead, they wait until it 
deteriorates to the point that it requires 
complete renovation, thus qualifying for AIP 
rehabilitation grant money. 

Louis Miller, director of airports of Salt 
Lake City, told Wolfe he would likely have 
more success trying to amend the current 
law than attempting to get a completely new 
law written. He advised Wolfe to imme- 
diately contact Utah’s congressional delega- 
tion on the matter as legislation is currently 
being discussed in Washington, DC. 

For their part, commissioners voted to 
back Wolfe and other small-airport man- 
agers in their attempt to change the way 
federal money is allocated to general avia- 
tion airports, Wolfe said he would contact 
Utah’s congressional delegation as well as 
the American Association of Airport Execu- 
tives, Alexandria, VA., a major U.S. advo- 
cate for general aviation, 

Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OWENS of Utah. Yes, I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman has stated the case. The law 
currently prohibits the practice that 
the gentleman proposes to be studied. 

The gentleman is offering a very val- 
uable service to rural America, show- 
ing his continuing interest in and con- 
cern for communities who recognize 
that if they are going to grow, they 
have to have an airport and that air- 
port has to be maintained. It is the 
very strong continuing interest of this 
committee in seeing that airport facili- 
ties are maintained. The gentleman's 
amendment will go a long way to as- 
suring that. The study contained in 
this proposal will be a very valuable 
and useful one. I commend the gen- 
tleman for offering it and am prepared 
to accept it. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OWENS of Utah. Yes; I yield to 
the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Chair- 
man, I concur with the statement just 
made by the distinguished chairman of 
the subcommittee and with the state- 
ment made by the gentleman who is of- 
fering the amendment, and I support it. 

Mr. OWENS of Utah. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. ROE. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. OWENS of Utah. I am glad to 
yield to the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey, the committee chairman. 

Mr. ROE. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota has stated the 
case clearly, as has the author of the 
amendment, and the committee has no 
objection to it. 

(Mr. OWENS of Utah asked and was 
given permission to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Utah [Mr. OWENS]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, Are there further 
amendments to title II? 

If not, the Clerk will designate title 
III. 

The text of title III is as follows: 
TITLE II- RESEARCH. ENGINEERING, AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

SEC. 301. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the ‘‘Federal Avia- 
tion Administration Research, Engineering, and 
Development Authorization Act of 1992”. 

SEC. 302, AVIATION RESEARCH AUTHORIZATION 
OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

Section 506(b)(2) of the Airport and Airway 
Improvement Act of 1982 (49 U.S.C. App. 
2205(b)(2)) is amended by striking subparagraph 
(A) and all that follows and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

A) for fiscal year 1993— 

„i) $14,734,000 solely for management and 
analysis projects and activities; 

ii) $97,218,000 solely for capacity and air 
traffic management technology projects and ac- 
tivities; 

(iti) $30,701,000 solely for communications, 
navigation, and surveillance projects and activi- 


ties; 

iv) $6,116,000 solely for weather projects and 
activities; 

u $7,309,000 solely for Airport Technology 
projects and activities; 

vi) $44,218,000 solely for aircraft safety tech- 
nology projects and activities; 

vii) $52,163,000 solely for system security 
technology projects and activities; 

viii) $34,941,000 solely for human factors 
and aviation medicine projects and activities; 

(ix) $4,500,000 for environment and energy 
projects and activities; and 

“(x) $5,400,000 for innovative/cooperative re- 
search projects and activities; and 

) for fiscal year 1994, $633,300,000, less the 
aggregate of amounts appropriated pursuant to 
subparagraph (A). 

Not less than 15 percent of the amount appro- 
priated pursuant to this paragraph shall be for 
long-term research projects, and not less than 3 
percent of the amount appropriated under this 
paragraph shall be available to the Adminis- 
trator for making grants under section 312(g) of 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958." 

SEC. 303. DE-ICING STUDY. 

Not later than 6 months after the date of en- 
actment of this Act, the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation shall report to the Congress on the fea- 
sibility of requiring commercial airports and/or 
commercial airlines to employ portable equip- 
ment to de-ice commercial aircraft immediately 
prior to takeoff by placing de-icing equipment 
close to the departure end of the active runway. 
In addition, the Secretary shall undertake re- 
search to develop new techniques and to develop 
more efficient fluids and technologies for de- 
icing. 

SEC. 304. USE OF DOMESTIC PRODUCTS. 

(a) PROHIBITION AGAINST FRAUDULENT USE OF 
“MADE IN AMERICA" LABELS.—{1) A person 
shall not intentionally affix a label bearing the 
inscription of Made in America“, or any in- 
scription with that meaning, to any product 
sold in or shipped to the United States, if that 
product is not a domestic product. 

(2) A person who violates paragraph (1) shall 
not be eligible for any contract for a procure- 
ment carried out with amounts authorized 
under this title, including any subcontract 
under such a contract pursuant to the debar- 
ment, suspension, and ineligibility procedures in 
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subpart 9.4 of chapter 1 of title 48, Code of Fed- 
eral Regulations, or any successor procedures 
thereto. 

(b) COMPLIANCE WITH BUY AMERICAN ACT.— 
(1) Except as provided in paragraph (2), the 
head of each agency which conducts procure- 
ments shall ensure that such procurements are 
conducted in compliance with sections 2 
through 4 of the Act of March 3, 1933 (41 U.S.C. 
10a through 10c, popularly known as the Buy 
American Act). 

(2) This subsection shall apply only to pro- 
curements made for which— 

(A) amounts are authorized by this title to be 
made available; and 

(B) solicitations for bids are issued after the 
date of enactment of this Act. 

(3) The Secretary of Transportation, before 
January 1, 1994, shall report to the Congress on 
procurements covered under this subsection of 
products that are not domestic products. 

(c) DEFINITIONS.—For the purposes of this sec- 
tion, the term domestic product means a prod- 
uct— 

(1) that is manufactured or produced in the 
United States; and 

(2) at least 50 percent of the cost of the arti- 
cles, materials, or supplies of which are mined, 
produced, or manufactured in the United States. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. RINALDO 

Mr. RINALDO. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RINALDO: Re- 
designate section 304 of the bill as section 305 
and insert after section 303 of the bill the fol- 
lowing new section: 

SEC. 304, AIRCRAFT NOISE RESEARCH PROGRAM. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—The Administrator of 
the Federal Aviation Administration and the 
Administrator of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration shall jointly con- 
duct a research program to develop new 
technologies for quieter subsonic jet aircraft 
engines and airframes. 

(b) GOAL.—The goal of the research pro- 
gram established by subsection (a) is to de- 
velop by the year 2000 technologies for sub- 
sonic jet aircraft engines and airframes 
which would permit a subsonic jet aircraft to 
operate at reduced noise levels. 

(c) PARTICIPATION.—In carrying out the 
program established by subsection (a), the 
Administrator of the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration and the Administrator of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion shall encourage the participation of rep- 
resentatives of the aviation industry and 
academia. 

(d) REPORT TO CONGRESS.—The Adminis- 
trator of the Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion and the Administrator of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration shall 
jointly submit to Congress, on an annual 
basis during the term of the program estab- 
lished by subsection (a), a report on the 
progress being made under the program to- 
ward meeting the goal described in sub- 
section (b). 

Mr. RINALDO (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment be considered 
as read and printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RINALDO. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment to the research, engineer- 
ing, and development title of the Air- 
port and Airway Safety, Capacity, and 
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Intermodal Transportation Act of 1992 
would direct the Administrator of the 
FAA and the Administrator of NASA 
to jointly conduct a research program 
to develop new technologies for quieter 
jet aircraft engines and airframes. 

Noise generated by jet aircraft rep- 
resents a significant and steadily grow- 
ing environmental problem in the Unit- 
ed States. Millions of Americans living 
near airports across the country are 
subjected to a daily barrage of jet 
thunder, with very limited prospects 
for relief in the future. 

Congress recognized the problem of 
aircraft noise through the passage of 
legislation in 1990 to phase out the op- 
eration of older, noisy stage II jet air- 
craft by the end of the decade. How- 
ever, this is only a partial solution to 
the problem, and any noise relief that 
is achieved will likely be temporary as 
the air transport industry continues to 
expand in the future to meet the grow- 
ing demand for air travel. 

The projected growth in air traffic 
through the year 2000 and beyond vir- 
tually assures a corresponding growth 
in the problem of aircraft noise. To 
solve this problem, we need to imple- 
ment an aggressive, long-term research 
agenda to develop technologies that 
will permit future generations of air- 
craft to operate at noise levels signifi- 
cantly below what is currently attain- 
able. 

It is for this reason that I am offer- 
ing this amendment, which directs the 
Administrator of the FAA and the Ad- 
ministrator of NASA to jointly con- 
duct and manage a research program to 
develop new technologies for quieter 
jet aircraft engines and airframes. The 
goal of the program is to develop jet 
aircraft technology—ready for industry 
application by the year 2000—that will 
permit aircraft to operate at reduced 
noise levels. With additional resources 
focused on noise abatement research, a 
4- or 6-decibel decrease relative to cur- 
rent stage III aircraft noise levels 
could be achieved by the end of the dec- 
ade. 

My amendment is based upon the rec- 
ommendations put forth by the Air- 
craft Noise Abatement Working Group 
in their November 1991 report to the 
FAA Research, Engineering, and Devel- 
opment Advisory Group. The working 
group report contains recommenda- 
tions on specific areas of research and 
levels of funding, and emphasizes that 
the research effort should be a coopera- 
tive one involving the FAA, NASA, the 
aerospace industry, and the academic 
community. 

I believe the report offers a rational 
and straightforward blueprint for 
achieving long-term aircraft noise re- 
duction. The FAA and NASA are al- 
ready conducting important research 
into quieter subsonic aircraft tech- 
nology, although the current level of 
funding committed to this effort is 
very small, and similar research is on- 
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going within the aviation industry. My 
amendment will put noise research on 
a fast track, calling for an enhanced 
Federal commitment to aircraft noise 
abatement by creating a sustained and 
coordinated research program to expe- 
dite the availability of quieter aircraft 
for the future. Ultimately, this effort 
will benefit noise impacted commu- 
nities on the ground, as well as en- 
hance the long-term competitiveness of 
the air transport industry. 

I strongly urge my colleagues to vote 
in favor of the Rinaldo amendment. 
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Mr. VALENTINE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RINALDO. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. VALENTINE. Mr. Chairman, we 
have reviewed, for our part, the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. RINALDO] and believe that it 
improves the bill. We would be happy 
to accept it. 

Having said that, it is my belief that 
this country contains a significant pop- 
ulation. Many people have moved up 
beside these airports after the airports 
have been in existence for a long time, 
and, as soon as they get settled in their 
houses, the first thing they do is begin 
to complain about the noise. 

But we accept the amendment of the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. RIN- 
ALDO]. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RINALDO. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
RINALDO] for yielding, and I simply 
want to say that we, too, have reviewed 
the amendment on our side, and agree 
with the gentleman and support his 
amendment. 

Mr. RINALDO. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. ROE. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RINALDO. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. ROE. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
pay high regard to my distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. RINALDO] who has been 
really one of the true leaders, not only 
in New Jersey on this critical issue of 
noise at airports, but all across the 
Northeast United States, and I strong- 
ly support his amendment because I 
think it is a very important step in the 
right direction. So, I compliment the 
gentleman and rise in strong support of 
his amendment. 

Mr. RINALDO. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. ROE], the dean of the New Jersey 
delegation. 

Mr. CLINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RINALDO. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 
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Mr. CLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to add my support to the 
amendment which I think is a very 
good and important addition to our 
bill. 

As my colleagues know, at the 
present time technology has only 
taken us so far, and we are only going 
to have what is called stage three 
quietness, but we need to go beyond 
that, and, as the gentleman who rep- 
resents an urban area recognizes, this 
is a continuing source of annoyance, it 
is a continuing source of dismay to 
people who live in and around these 
airports. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I think it is very 
important that we do move toward de- 
veloping a technology which is going to 
allow us to have quieter aircraft in the 
future, so I would support the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. RINALDO]. 

Mr. RINALDO. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. CLINGER] for his kind remarks 
and support, and I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. RIN- 
ALDO]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
AMENDMENTS EN BLOC OFFERED BY MR. 
WALKER 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
amendments en bloc. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments en bloc offered by Mr. WALK- 
ER: Page 1, line 15, strike 514,784,000 and 
insert in lieu thereof 812.700.000 

Page 1, line 17, strike 897, 218,000 and in- 
sert in lieu thereof ‘‘$72,900,000"’. 

Page 2, line 1, strike 330.701. 000 and in- 
sert in lieu thereof 329. 400,000 

Page 2, line 4, strike 36.116.000 and insert 
in lieu thereof 38. 100.000. 

Page 2, line 6, strike 7, 309.000 and insert 
in lieu thereof 35,600,000 

Page 2, line 8, strike 544, 218,000 and in- 
sert in lieu thereof ‘‘$47,700,000"’. 

Page 2, line 10, strike 852,163,000 and in- 
sert in lieu thereof *‘$38,300,000"'. 

Page 2, line 12, strike 834.941.000 and in- 
sert in lieu thereof 334, 000,000 

Page 2, line 15, strike 34.500, 000“ and in- 
sert in lieu thereof 8. 500,000. 

Page 2, line 17, strike 35,400,000“ and in- 
sert in lieu thereof 34. 800,000 

Page 2, line 19, strike 8833, 300, 000 and in- 
sert in lieu thereof 3557. 000, 000 

Mr. WALKER (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendments en bloc be 
considered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

MODIFICATIONS OFFERED BY MR. WALKER TO 
THE AMENDMENTS EN BLOC OFFERED BY MR. 
WALKER 
Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 

unanimous consent that the amend- 

ments offered en bloc by Mr. WALKER 
be modified. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the modifications. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Modifications offered by Mr. WALKER to 
the amendments offered by Mr. WALKER: 

In subparagraph (A)(i) of the matter pro- 
posed to be inserted in Section 506(b)(2) of 
the Airport and Airway Improvement Act of 
1982 by section 302 of the bill, strike 
314.784.000“ and insert in lieu thereof 
314. 700,000 

In subparagraph (A)(ii) of such matter, 
strike ‘‘$97,218,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“$87,000,000"". 

In subparagraph (A)(iii) of such matter, 
strike 330, 701,000 and insert in lieu thereof 
**$28.000,000". 

In subparagraph (A)(iv) of such matter, 
strike 86,116,000 and insert in lieu thereof 
“$7,700,000"". 

In subparagraph (A)(v) of such matter, 
strike 7,309,000 and insert in lieu thereof 
**$6,800,000"". 

In subparagraph (A)(vi) of such matter, 
strike 344. 218.000 and insert in lieu thereof 

In subparagraph (A)(vii) of such matter, 
strike 352.163.000 and insert in lieu thereof 
**$41,100,000"". 

In subparagraph (A)(viii) of such matter, 
strike 334.941.000“ and insert in lieu thereof 
“*$31,000,000"". 

In subparagraph (A)(ix) of such matter, 
strike 34, 500,000 and insert in lieu thereof 
34. 500,000 

In subparagraph (A)(x) of such matter, 
strike 35.400.000 and insert in lieu thereof 
35,200,000 

In subparagraph (B) of such matter, strike 
3839, 000,000“, less the aggregate of amounts 
appropriated pursuant to subparagraph (A)“. 
and insert in lieu thereof 3297. 000,000 

Mr. WALKER (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the modifications to the 
amendments en bloc be considered as 
read and printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania that the en bloc amend- 
ments be modified? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, this is 
now a consensus amendment, and I 
think it should be supported by the en- 
tire membership. The provision, as it 
came to the floor in this bill, author- 
izes more than $600 million over 2 years 
for FAA research, engineering and de- 
velopment programs. This represented 
about a 30-percent increase above what 
the President had asked for, and even 
the President’s numbers reflected the 
fact that FAA research and develop- 
ment activities have experienced quite 
a bit of growth in recent years. Back in 
fiscal year 1988, the authorization for 
this account was $150 million. A few 
short years later that amount is up by 
about 53 percent. 

While I know there are some who 
would like to see a larger authorization 
because the fund comes out of the avia- 
tion trust fund, the fact remains that 
for the present anyhow this trust fund 
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is on budget, and any expenditures 
from that fund contribute either to the 
loss of funding in some other areas or 
to the Federal deficit. My amendment 
would make changes in line items 
within the provision of the Committee 
on Science, Space, and Technology to 
reduce the overall funding levels to 
$270 million in fiscal year 1993, provid- 
ing an inflation increase over the cur- 
rent authorization, and then a $297 mil- 
lion fund for fiscal year 1994. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we have 
worked out a variety of problems on 
this, and it does reflect a responsible 
level of funding to proceed with, and I 
would ask that the amendment be ap- 
proved. 

Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALKER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Chairman, I un- 
derstand that an agreement had been 
reached between the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. WALKER], and the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
VALENTINE), and the gentleman from 
California [Mr. BROWN] and others, but 
I just want to understand. As I look at 
one element of the gentleman’s amend- 
ment, the reduction in funding of sys- 
tems security technology. The Presi- 
dent's request was at $36.3 million. The 
bill, as reported, was at $52.2 million. 
The compromise comes to $41.1 million. 
What I want to understand is whether 
the gentleman has any specific re- 
search projects that are going to be af- 
fected by these reductions. 

The amendments of the Committee 
on Science, Space, and Technology are 
very specific as to programs, and I am 
just speaking for my capacity, having 
served on the President's Commission 
on Aviation, Security and Terrorism 
and the author, along with the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. HAMMER- 
SCHMIDT] of the bill that is now law 
that governs security systems. I just 
want to understand what it is that will 
be affected. Is it going to be further 
work on explosive detection systems? 
Sniffer-systems? Just what is the effect 
of the amendment of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, let me 
say to the gentleman that I do not be- 
lieve there are going to be any reduc- 
tions in programs. The gentleman has 
to realize that the President's request 
was for $36 million. The committee ex- 
panded that considerably in its presen- 
tation. I personally was for higher fig- 
ures in this account, and it represents 
a compromise on my part, but the fact 
is that the figure is now at about $41 
million, which represents a $5 million 
increase over what the President re- 
quested. 

So, I do not say that there have to be 
cuts in programs. There will be some 
things that we might otherwise be able 
to do that will not be reflected in this 
account, but I would say to the gen- 
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tleman that this is an increase, not a 
reduction. 

Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Chairman, that 
is not my point. My point is to under- 
stand. Is the $41 million to be applied 
by the FAA; does the FAA have discre- 
tion under the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania to shift 
those funds to those programs within 
this account that it gives the highest 
priorities, such as explosive detection 
systems versus weapons detection or 
airport security access controls? 

Mr. WALKER. Well, there is a cer- 
tain amount of discretion in this under 
my amendment. We are giving overall 
spending authority under my amend- 
ment. Now there is, indeed, report lan- 
guage in some things that will specify 
particular programs, but they are still 
within a $41 million account, and it is 
going to be considerable discretion for 
FAA to determine what priorities they 
want to put that money into. 
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So I do not think there is a problem 
here with this particular money. I real- 
ize the gentleman might have liked a 
higher figure, but this is done in order 
to bring it into some kind of balance. 

Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Chairman, as 
long as there is flexibility within the 
account, I think the agency would be 
able to recognize and accommodate 
priorities, but I was concerned, the way 
this amendment was drawn, that it 
might be very restrictive. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not believe that there are any restric- 
tions on the money as the amendment 
is drawn. As I say, there are in fact 
items within the committee report and 
there are some other things that might 
be directed, but that will still leave a 
considerable flexibility, and there is no 
intent whatsoever in the amendment 
to limit any kind of flexibility the 
agency would have, 

Mr. OBERSTAR. I am very pleased 
that the gentleman is for a higher level 
of funding, because of all the items in 
this section of the bill, I think the 
matter of security is one that, in my 
judgment, has the highest priority. I 
think the higher level of funding is im- 
portant for the FAA to continue the 
work of protecting passengers and air- 
craft. We will just work through the 
appropriations process. 

Mr. WALKER. As the gentleman 
knows, this is research money that is 
not affected at all by the security pro- 
grams that are ongoing within the air- 


ports. 

Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. VALENTINE. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise for the purpose 
of stating that on our part we accept 
the gentleman’s amendment. Indeed, 
we acquiesced in the unanimous-con- 
sent request to reform his amendment. 

We have been negotiating the points 
raised by the gentleman from Penn- 
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sylvania [Mr. WALKER] and the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. LEWIS], the 
ranking member of the subcommittee, 
and we have with some reluctance 
agreed to come to the position which 
has been described and which is in form 
now in the amendment which is before 
the body. 

I want to say finally that we did this, 
Mr. Chairman, in an effort to try to 
preserve what has been, I think, a real- 
istic, bipartisan approach on the Com- 
mittee on Science, Space, and Tech- 
nology to critical problems facing our 
Nation. 

We feel that there are many areas in 
this body where politics is and should 
be the order of the day, but when it 
comes to the safety of those of us who 
travel from airport to airport in this 
country and what we do to further the 
cause of public education and whether 
we authorize and appropriate enough 
money to see that the FAA can keep up 
with the technology, that they can im- 
plement the latest technologies, that is 
not an appropriate matter for partisan 
politics. 

So we have agreed in that spirit and 
in the hope that our colleague, the dis- 
tinguished ranking member of our sub- 
committee, the gentleman from Flor- 
ida [Mr. LEWIS], the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. WALKER], and others 
will join us in approaching the appro- 
priators. We are talking about author- 
izing and approaching those Members 
who hold the purse strings in a solid 
front in a bipartisan effort to ask them 
to fund this in keeping with the 
amendment. 

With that, I say again, Mr. Chair- 
man, that we accept the gentleman’s 
amendment. 

Mr. LEWIS of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the bipartisan amend- 
ment offered by Mr. BROWN and Mr. 
WALKER makes a strong policy state- 
ment that this body supports an ag- 
gressive FAA research program. 

I want to thank Chairman BROWN and 
ranking member WALKER for their ef- 
forts in developing this amendment. 

I would also like to thank the sub- 
committee chairman, the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. VALENTINE], 
for his hard work and for his support of 
FAA R&D. 

The amendment establishes funding 
for aviation safety as a high priority. I, 
and other Members, have fought for 
several years to establish a long-term 
research program that has as a goal 
the prevention of accidents by detect- 
ing the causes before the disaster oc- 
curs. 

With the support of Members from 
both sides of the aisle, we have a much 
greater chance of getting the Appro- 
priations Committee to agree with us. 

I urge all Members to support this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments en bloc, as modified, 
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offered by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. WALKER]. 

The amendments en bloc, as modi- 
fied, were agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ROSTENKOWSKI 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment which is provided 
for under the rule. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI: 
At the end of the bill, add the following new 
title: 

TITLE IV—EXTENSION OF AIRPORT AND 
AIRWAY TRUST FUND 

SEC. 401. EXTENSION OF AIRPORT AND AIRWAY 
TRUST FUND. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Paragraph (1) of section 
9502(d) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1986 
(relating to expenditures from Airport and 
Airway Trust Fund) is amended 

(1) by striking October 1, 1992 and insert- 
ing October 1, 1994"', and 

(2) by striking in subparagraph (A) (as 
such Acts were in effect on the date of the 
enactment of the Aviation Safety and Capac- 
ity Expansion Act of 1990)“ and inserting ‘‘or 
any Act which contains only provisions 
which are substantially identical to provi- 
sions contained in H.R. 4691 of the 102d Con- 
gress, as reported by the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works and Transportation or H.R. 4557 of 
the 102d Congress, as reported by the Com- 
mittee on Science, Space, and Technology 
(as such Acts were in effect on the date of 
enactment of the last-enacted Act referred 
to in this subparagraph)”. 

SEC. 402, ns iia OF TRUST FUND REVE- 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Paragraph (1) of section 
9502(e) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1986 
(relating to special rules for transfers into 
trust fund) is amended to read as follows: 

(I) INCREASES IN TAX REVENUES BEFORE 1993 
TO REMAIN IN GENERAL FUND.—In the case of 
taxes imposed before January 1, 1993, the 
amounts required to be appropriated under 
paragraphs (1), (2), and (3) of subsection (b) 
shall be determined without regard to any 
increase in a rate of tax enacted by the Reve- 
nue Reconciliation Act of 1990.“ 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendment 
made by subsection (a) shall take effect as if 
included in section 11213 of the Revenue Rec- 
onciliation Act of 1990 on the date of the en- 
actment of such Act. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI (during the 
reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the amendment be 
considered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
IIlinois? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the amendment is not subject to 
amendment or to a demand for a divi- 
sion of the question. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
ROSTENKOWSKI] is recognized for 5 min- 
utes in support of his amendment. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of the Ways and Means 
Committee amendment to H.R. 4691, 
the Airport and Airway Safety, Capac- 
ity, and Intermodal Transportation 
Act of 1992. 

America needs renewed investment 
in its aviation system, and H.R. 4691 is 
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a strong and welcome response to that 
need. It establishes a comprehensive 
program that will enable America’s 
airports and airways to meet our air 
transportation needs in the coming 
years. It funds programs that are criti- 
cal to improving the safety of air trav- 
el. It recognizes the important role our 
Nation's airports and airways play as 
part of an overall transportation sys- 
tem that will enable us to successfully 
compete in the global economy. And, 
importantly, the program established 
by H.R. 4691 will create critically need- 
ed jobs for those Americans who des- 
perately want to work. 

The Ways and Means Committee 
amendment is necessary to make this 
bill work. It extends authority to spend 
out of the airport and airway trust 
fund and allows expenditures to be 
made for the purposes envisioned by 
the Committee on Public Works and 
the Committee on Science, Space, and 
Technology. Without this amendment, 
expenditures generally could not be 
made out of the trust fund beyond fis- 
cal 1992. Thus, it is imperative that the 
Ways and Means Committee amend- 
ment be incorporated into the author- 
ization bill. 

The Ways and Means Committee 
amendment also includes a technical 
correction that already has passed the 
House in H.R. 1555, the Technical Cor- 
rections Act of 1991. This technical cor- 
rection is necessary in order to reflect 
the conference agreement on the 1990 
Budget Act with respect to the in- 
creases in the air passenger and air 
cargo taxes that were provided by that 
act. Due to a statutory drafting error, 
revenues from these increases in the 
aviation excise taxes currently are 
being transferred to the trust fund. 
However, the 1990 conferees agreed to 
retain the revenue from these increases 
in the aviation taxes in the general 
fund through 1992. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that H.R. 
4691 is important for the improvement 
of our country’s airports and airways, 
for global competitiveness, for eco- 
nomic stimulation and job creation, 
and for the safety of the traveling pub- 
lic. I strongly urge support for the 
Ways and Means Committee amend- 
ment. 

In addition, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to point out that I am greatly con- 
cerned by the provision in this bill that 
links passenger facility charge author- 
ity to the funding levels for the Avia- 
tion Improvement Program and the Es- 
sential Air Service Program. 

I can find no justification to tie the 
fate of the vitally important PFC Pro- 
gram to the ultimate funding levels of 
these two aviation programs. I strong- 
ly believe that the linkage provision 
should be stricken entirely. Other 
ways—without endangering PFC’s—can 
be found to protect the funding levels 
of these important aviation programs. 

I hope that this issue can be ad- 
dressed and resolved in conference. 
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Mr. LEWIS of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in strong opposi- 
tion to the Rostenkowski amendment 
and in support of maintaining some in- 
tegrity in the airport and airway trust 
fund. 

As we all know, the aviation trust 
fund is currently on-budget as a gim- 
mick to make the deficit seem smaller. 
Not only is this dishonest from a budg- 
et standpoint, it has a real effect. 

Funds that have been put in the trust 
fund by aviation users have to go 
through the normal appropriations 
process. Therefore, they must compete 
with other programs. 

As a supporter of aviation safety pro- 
grams, it sickens me to see these funds 
sitting in limbo, being used to mask 
the deficit. 

To add insult to injury the budget 
summit increased these taxes and tried 
to earmark the funds for general Gov- 
ernment spending. 

Due to a technical drafting error the 
funds are inadvertently still going into 
the trust fund. This amendment will 
correct that drafting mistake. 

Mr. Chairman, it is bad enough that 
people believe their airline ticket fee is 
being used for aviation safety when it 
is masking the deficit. 

This amendment is worse. It takes 
part of these funds and allows them to 
be used for more Government spending. 
I do not know about your constituents, 
but mine do not believe the problem 
with this country is a lack of taxes or 
too little Government spending. 

This House should be forthcoming. 
We are using a budget and tax gimmick 
to further our appetite for further Gov- 
ernment spending. 

Make no mistake, this is a vote to 
create a tax out of a user fee. 

If you believe aviation fees should go 
to aviation safety and improvement, 
join me in opposing this amendment, 
and cosponsor my bipartisan legisla- 
tion, H.R. 2693, which would repeal this 
tax and take the trust fund off budget. 
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If you believe aviation fees should go 
to aviation safety and improvement, 
join me in opposing this amendment 
and cosponsor my bipartisan legisla- 
tion, H.R. 2693, which would repeal this 
tax and take the trust fund off budget. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I support this amend- 
ment. It would simply make a tech- 
nical change with respect to the avia- 
tion taxes. It is my understanding that 
the minority side in the Ways and 
Means Committee also supports it. 

I would also like to say that I am 
sympathetic to the effort of the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. LEWIS] to 
stop the diversion of aviation taxes. 

The gentleman is not alone in his 
concern about this diversion from the 
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trust fund to the general fund. In the 
long run, this could have a negative 
impact on funding for aviation 
projects. 

However, this issue was decided 2 
years ago in the Budget Reconciliation 
Act. At that time, it was decided that 
some of the aviation taxes would be de- 
posited into the general fund rather 
than the trust fund. 

I did not necessarily agree with that 
at the time. But that was what the 
Congress and the President decided. It 
was part of the larger overall budget 
agreement. 

As it turned out, however, the actual 
language of the statute did not reflect 
this agreement in this respect. There- 
fore, the taxes that were supposed to 
go into the general fund continued to 
flow into the trust fund. 

Now, the Ways and Means Committee 
wants to correct the legal language to 
reflect what was actually decided in 
1990. Regardless of what one thinks of 
that decision, I cannot object to this 
amendment that would conform the 
law to the budget agreement. 

Mr. ROE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Chairman, in re- 
sponse to the gentleman from Florida, the 
Ways and Means Committee amendment is 
necessary to make the authorization bill work. 
Without the amendment, expenditures could 
not be made out of the airport trust fund for 
the purposes contemplated by the Committee 
on Public Works and Transportation and the 
Committee on Science, Space, and Tech- 


n 5 
12 amendment does not increase aviation 
taxes at all. There should be no increase in 
ticket prices as a result of the amendment. 
The amendment has no budgetary effects 
whatsoever. There would be no increase or 
decrease in revenue as a result of the amend- 


ment. 

The technical correction that transfers 
money from the airport trust fund to the gen- 
eral fund is necessary to effect the conference 
agreement from the 1990 budget agreement. 
As part of the 1990 budget agreement, the 
conferees agreed to increase the air pas- 
senger and air cargo taxes, and to retain in 
the general fund through 1992, the revenues 
attributable to those increases. This was part 
of a comprehensive deficit reduction package. 
Due to an error in drafting the statute, reve- 
nues attributable to the 1990 increases in the 
aviation taxes are being transferred to the air- 
port trust fund. The technical correction merely 
provides that the revenues attributable to the 
1990 aviation tax increases should be retained 
in the general fund through 1992. 

The technical correction already has passed 
the House in the Technical Corrections Act of 
1991. 

| ur for the amendment. 

Ms. HORN. Mr. Chairman, | rise today in 
strong support of H.R. 4691, the Airport and 
Airway Safety, Capacity, and Intermodal 
Transportation Act of 1992. 
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As many of my colleagues and my constitu- 
ents are well aware, our airports are suffering 
ever-increasing delays due to inclement 
weather or simple overcrowding, and safety 
concerns are rising as overworked air traffic 
controllers struggle with outdated equipment to 
manage more and more flights. | believe, Mr. 
Chairman, H.R. 4691 responds to these 
needs. 

This bill authorizes $4 billion in appropria- 
tions from the aviation trust fund for 2 more 
years of Airport improvement Program [AIP] 
funding. Similarly, under this bill, more than 85 
billion will be invested in the FAA's facilities 
and equipment program, to modernize our air- 
ways system and help reduce air traffic 
delays. Finally, H.R. 4691 provides $9 billion 
for FAA operations and maintenance over 2 
years, to provide the skilled manpower nec- 
essary to keep our rapidly expanding air traffic 
system operating smoothly and safely. 

These outlays are of special importance to 
m» constituents as our airport, Lambert-St. 
Ls International, currently suffers from more 
than 20,000 hours of annual delays when in- 
clement weather reduces the airport to one 
serviceable runway. 

In addition to increasing airline operating 
costs by millions of dollars, these delays have 
a ripple effect throughout the air traffic system 
as connecting flights are delayed across the 
country. To correct this, the city of St. Louis, 
in coordination with the FAA, the airlines, and 
other local users, is planning an extensive ex- 
pansion program to reduce expensive operat- 
ing delays. 

The FAA is currently evaluating the pro- 
posed plan's environmental impact statement, 
and, once FAA approval is received, St. Louis 
will begin modernizing its airfield. Funding for 
this project will come from a variety of 
sources, including passenger facility charges, 
local user-supplied funding, and a letter of in- 
tent from the FAA promising future funding 
from AIP discretionary funds. 

Mr. Chairman, this project is vital to improv- 
ing our Nation’s air traffic system, reducing 
delays, and potential emergency situations 
through a program of modernization and ex- 
pansion. | greatly appreciate the subcommittee 
chairman's efforts in crafting this bill and bring- 
ing it to the floor so projects similar to St. 
Louis’ upgrading can proceed secure in the 
knowledge that will be available. 

| would also like to take a moment to thank 
the distinguished subcommittee chairman, Mr. 
OBERSTAR, for continuing the State block grant 
program which has allowed Missouri to chan- 
nel millions of much-needed funds to numer- 
ous small airports around the State. Although 
slow to get started, Missouri's block grant pro- 
gram eventually performed well above expec- 
tations and directors of small airports in my 
district look forward to working with the pro- 
gram in the future. 

Mr. Chairman, | reiterate my strona support 
for H.R. 4691 and commend this House for 
recognizing that only through consistent in- 
vestment in our infrastructure can we prepare 
this nation for the next century. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. RosTENKOW- 
SKI]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Are there any fur- 
ther amendments to the bill? 

If not, the question is on the commit- 
tee amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute, as modified, as amended. 

The committee amendment in the 
nature of a substitute, as modified, as 
amended, was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; 
and the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. DuR- 
BIN] having assumed the chair, Mr. 
BARNARD, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 4691) to amend the Airport and 
Airway Improvement Act of 1982 to au- 
thorize appropriations for fiscal years 
1993 and 1994, and for other purposes, 
pursuant to House Resolution 457, he 
reported the bill back to the House 
with an amendment adopted by the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is or- 
dered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute as 
modified, adopted by the Committee of 
the Whole? If not, the question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. ROE. Mr. Speaker, on that I de- 
mand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice and there were—yeas 410, nays 2, 


not voting 22, as follows: 

[Roll No. 127} 

YEAS—410 

Abercrombie Bilbray Chandler 
Ackerman Bilirakis Chapman 
Alexander Blackwell Clay 
Allard Bliley Clement 
Andrews (ME) Boehlert Clinger 
Andrews (NJ) Boehner Coble 
Andrews (TX) Bonior Coleman (MO) 
Annunzio Coleman (TX) 
Applegate Boucher Collins (IL) 
Archer Brewster Collins (MI) 
Armey Brooks Combest 
Aspin Browder Condit 
Bacchus Brown Conyers 
Baker Bruce Cooper 
Ballenger Bryant Costello 

Bunning Coughlin 
Barrett Burton Cox (CA) 
Barton Bustamante Cox (IL) 
Bateman Byron Coyne 
Beilenson Callahan Cramer 
Bennett Camp Cunningham 
Bentley Campbell (CO) Darden 
Bereuter Cardin Davis 
Berman Carper de la Garza 
Bevill Carr DeFazio 


Foglietta 


Hochbrueckner 
Holloway 
Hopkins 

Horn 

Horton 
Houghton 
Hoyer 

Hubbard 


Jefferson 


Jenkins 
Johnson (CT) 
Johnson (SD) 
Johnson (TX) 
Johnston 
Jones (NC) 
Jontz 


Long 
Lowery (CA) 
Lowey (NY) 
Luken 


McHugh 
McMillan (NC) 
McMillen (MD) 
McNulty 
Meyers 

Mfume 

Michel 

Miller (CA) 
Miller (OH) 
Miller (WA) 
Mineta 
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Owens (UT) 
Oxley 


Pallone 
Panetta 


Parker 
Pastor 


Shuster 


Smith (TA) 
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Swett Traxler Wheat 
Swift Unsoeld Whitten 
Synar Upton Williams 
Tallon Valentine ‘Wilson 
Tanner Vander Jagt Wise 
Tauzin Vento Wolf 
Taylor (MS) Visclosky Wolpe 
Taylor (NC) Volkmer Wyden 
Thomas (CA) Vucanovich Wylie 
‘Thomas (GA) Walker Yates 
Thomas (WY) Walsh Yatron 
Thornton Washington Young (AK) 
Torres Waters Young (FL) 
Torricelli Waxman Zeliff 
Towns Weiss Zimmer 
Traficant Weldon 
NAYS—2 
Atkins Crane 
NOT VOTING—22 
Allen Donnelly Levine (CA) 
Anderson Edwards (OK) Markey 
Anthony Feighan Marlenee 
AuCoin Gephardt McCurdy 
Boxer Grandy Pursell 
Broomfield Hatcher Weber 
Campbell (CA) Jones (GA) 
Dannemeyer Kopetski 
O 1708 


So the bill was passed. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on 
H.R. 4691, the bill just considered and 
passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mrs. 
COLLINS of Michigan). Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 


REMOVAL OF NAME OF MEMBER 
AS COSPONSOR OF H.R. 3030 


Mr. ROWLAND. Madam Speaker, as a 
sponsor of this legislation, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the name of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. WILSON] be 
removed as a cosponsor of H.R. 3030. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 


O 1710 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON S. 1306, 
ADAMHA REORGANIZATION ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mrs. 
COLLINS. of Michigan). The pending 
business is the question of suspending 
the rules and agreeing to the con- 
ference report on the Senate bill, S. 
1306. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
WAXMAN] that the House suspend the 
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rules and agree to the conference re- 
port on the Senate bill, S. 1306, on 
which the yeas and nays are ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 264, nays 
148, answered present“ 1, not voting 
21, as follows: 


[Roll No. 128) 
YEAS—264 

Abercrombie Green Neal (MA) 
Ackerman Guarini Neal (NC) 
Alexander Hall (OH) Nowak 
Andrews (ME) Hamilton Nussle 
Andrews (NJ) Hammerschmidt Oberstar 
Annunzio Harris Obey 
Applegate Hayes (IL) Olin 
Aspin Hefner Olver 
Atkins Hertel Orton 
Barnard Hoagland Owens (NY) 
Bateman Hobson Owens (UT) 
Beilenson Hochbrueckner Oxley 
Bentley Horn Pallone 
Berman Horton Panetta 
Bevill Houghton Parker 
Bilbray Hoyer Pastor 
Blackwell Hubbard Patterson 
Bliley Hughes Payne (NJ) 
Boehlert Jacobs Payne (VA) 
Bonior Jefferson Pease 
Borski Jenkins Pelosi 
Boucher Johnson (CT) Penny 
Brewster Johnson (SD) Perkins 
Browder Jones (NC) Peterson (MN) 
Brown Jontz Pickett 
Bruce Kanjorski Poshard 
Bustamante Kaptur Price 
Byron Kasich Quillen 
Callahan Rahall 
Campbell (CO) Kennelly Ray 
Cardin Kildee Reed 
Carper Kleczka Richardson 
Carr Kolbe Rinaldo 
Chandler Kolter Roemer 
Clement Kostmayer Rose 
Clinger LaFalce Rostenkowski 
Collins (IL) Lagomarsino Rowland 
Collins (MI) Lancaster Roybal 
Condit Lantos Russo 
Conyers Sabo 
Cooper Lehman (CA) Sanders 
Costello Lent Sangmeister 
Coughlin Lewis (CA) Savage 
Cox (IL) Lewis (GA) Sawyer 
Coyne Lipinski Saxton 
Cramer Lloyd Scheuer 
Darden Long Schumer 
DeFazio Lowery (CA) Serrano 
DeLauro Lowey (NY) Sharp 
Dellums Luken Shays 
Derrick Machtley Sikorski 
Dickinson Manton Sisisky 
Dicks Marlenee Skelton 
Dingell Martinez Slattery 
Dixon Matsui Slaughter 
Dooley Mavroules Smith (IA) 
Dorgan (ND) McCloskey Smith (NJ) 
Downey McDade Solarz 
Durbin McDermott Spence 
Dwyer McGrath Spratt 
Dymally McHugh Staggers 
Eckart McMillan (NC) Stark 
Edwards (CA) McMillen (MD) Stokes 
Engel McNulty Studds 
Erdreich Mfume Sundquist 
Espy Miller (CA) Swett 
Evans Miller (OH) Swift 
Fazio Miller (WA) Synar 
Flake Mineta Tallon 
Foglietta Mink Tanner 
Ford (MI) Moakley Taylor (MS) 
Ford (TN) Molinari Thomas (GA) 
Frank (MA) Mollohan Thomas (WY) 
Franks (CT) Montgomery Thornton 
Gallegly oody Torres 
Gallo Moran Torricelli 
Gaydos Morella Towns 

n Morrison Traficant 
Gilchrest Mrazek Traxler 
Gilman Murphy Unsoeld 
Glickman Murtha Upton 
Gonzalez Nagle Valentine 
Gordon Natcher Vento 
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Visclosky Weiss Wolpe 
Volkmer Wheat Wyden 
Walsh Whitten Yates 
Waters Williams Yatron 
Waxman Wise Young (AK) 
NAYS—148 
Allard Goodling Rangel 
Allen Goss Ravenel 
Andrews (TX) Gradison Regula 
Gunderson Rhodes 
Armey Hall (TX) Ridge 
Bacchus Hancock Riggs 
Baker Hansen Ritter 
Ballenger Hastert Roberts 
Barrett Hayes (LA) 
Barton Hefley Rohrabacher 
Bennett Henry Ros-Lehtinen 
Bereuter Herger Roth 
Bilirakis Holloway Roukema 
Boehner Hopkins Santorum 
Brooks Huckaby Sarpalius 
Bryant Hunter Schaefer 
Bunning Hutto Schiff 
Burton Hyde Schroeder 
Camp Inhofe Schulze 
Chapman Ireland Sensenbrenner 
Clay James Shaw 
Coble Johnson (TX) Shuster 
Coleman (MO) Johnston Skaggs 
Coleman (TX) Klug Skeen 
Combest Kyl Smith (FL) 
Cox (CA) LaRocco Smith (OR) 
Crane Laughlin Smith (TX) 
ham Lehman (FL) Snowe 
Davis Lewis (FL) Solomon 
de la Garza Lightfoot Stallings 
De Livingston Stearns 
Doolittle Martin Stenholm 
Dornan (CA) Mazzoli Stump 
Dreier McCandless Tauzin 
Duncan McCollum Taylor (NC) 
Early McCrery Thomas (CA) 
Edwards (TX) McEwen Vander Jagt 
Emerson Meyers Vucanovich 
English Michel Walker 
Ewing Moorhead Washington 
Fascell ers. Weber 
Fawell Nichols Weldon 
Fields Ortiz Wilson 
Fish Packard Wolf 
Frost Paxon Wylie 
Gekas Peterson (FL) Young (FL) 
Geren Petri Zeliff 
Gibbons Pickle Zimmer 
Gillmor Porter 
Gingrich Ramstad 
ANSWERED “‘PRESENT’’—1 
Levin (MI) 
NOT VOTING—21 
Anderson Donnelly Kopetski 
Anthony Edwards (OK) Levine (CA) 
AuCoin Feighan Markey 
Boxer Gephardt McCurdy 
Broomfield Grandy Oakar 
Campbell (CA) Hatcher Pursell 
Dannemeyer Jones (GA) Roe 
oO 1727 
The Clerk announced the following 
pair: 
On this vote: 


Mr. AuCoin and Mr. Anthony for, with Mr. 
Broomfield against. 

Mr. HUNTER changed his vote from 
yea“ to “nay.” 

So (two-thirds not having voted in 
favor thereof) the motion was rejected. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


REMOVAL OF NAME OF MEMBER 
AS COSPONSOR OF HOUSE RESO- 
LUTION 194 


Mr. BUNNING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my name be 
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removed from the list of cosponsors of 
House Resolution 194. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
HOYER). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
H.R. 3033. JOB TRAINING REFORM 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 3033) to 
amend the Job Training Partnership 
Act to improve the delivery of services 
to hard-to-serve youth and adults, and 
for other purposes, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, disagree to the Senate 
amendments, and agree to the con- 
ference requested by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the Chair appoints the fol- 
lowing conferees: Messrs. FORD of 
Michigan, WILLIAMS, PERKINS, AN- 
DREWS of New Jersey, OLVER, GOOD- 
LING, GUNDERSON, and HENRY. 

There was no objection. 
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COMMUNICATION FROM THE HON- 
ORABLE JOE KOLTER, MEMBER 
OF CONGRESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mrs. 
COLLINS of Michigan). laid before the 
House the following communication 
from the Honorable JOE KOLTER, Mem- 
ber of Congress: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, May 20, 1992. 
Hon, THOMAS S. FOLEY, 
Speaker, U.S. House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: I have previously noti- 
fied you of my receipt of a subpoena issued 
by the United States District Court for the 
District of Columbia. 

After consultation with the General Coun- 
sel to the Clerk, I have determined that com- 
pliance with the subpoena is consistent with 
the privileges and rights of the House. 

Sincerely, 
JOE KOLTER, 
Member of Congress. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE HON- 
ORABLE DAN ROSTENKOWSKI, 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following commu- 
nication from the Honorable DAN Ros- 
TENKOWSKI, Member of Congress: 

WASHINGTON, DC, 
May 19, 1992. 
Hon. THOMAS S. FOLEY, 
Speaker, U.S. House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: I have previously noti- 

fied you of my receipt of a subpoena issued 
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by the United States District Court for the 
District of Columbia. 

After consultation with counsel, I have de- 
termined that compliance with the subpoena 
is consistent with the privileges and rights 
of the House. 

Sincerely, 
DAN ROSTENKOWSKI, 
Member of Congress. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE HON- 
ORABLE AUSTIN J. MURPHY, 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following commu- 
nication from the Honorable AUSTIN J. 
MURPHY, Member of Congress: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, May 18, 1992. 
Hon. THOMAS S. FOLEY, 
Speaker, U.S. House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: I have previously noti- 
fied you of my receipt of a subpoena issued 
by the United States District Court for the 
District of Columbia. 

After consultation with the General Coun- 
sel to the Clerk, I have determined that com- 
pliance with the subpoena is consistent with 
the privileges and rights of the House. 

Very truly yours, 
AUSTIN J. MURPHY, 
Member of Congress. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE SER- 
GEANT AT ARMS OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following commu- 
nication from the Sergeant at Arms of 
the House of Representatives: 

WASHINGTON, DC, 
May 18, 1992. 
Hon. THOMAS S. FOLEY, 
Speaker, U.S. House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: I have previously noti- 
fied you of my receipt of a subpoena issued 
by the United States District Court for the 
District of Columbia. 

After consultation with the General Coun- 
sel to the Clerk, I have determined that com- 
pliance with the subpoena is consistent with 
the privileges and rights of the House. 

Sincerely, 
WERNER W. BRANDT, 
Sergeant at Arms. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CLERK OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following commu- 
nication from the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives: 


WASHINGTON, DC, 
May 18, 1992. 
Hon. THOMAS S. FOLEY, 
The Speaker, U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: I have previously noti- 
fied you of my receipt of a subpoena issued 
by the United States District Court for the 
District of Columbia. 

After consultation with the General Coun- 
sel to the Clerk, I have determined that com- 
pliance with the subpoena is consistent with 
the privileges and rights of the House. 

Sincerely, 
DONNALD K. ANDERSON, 
Clerk, U.S. House of Representatives. 
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BEIJING AUTHORITIES HARASS 
REPORTER 


(Mr. PEASE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks, and to include extraneous ma- 
terial.) 

Mr. PEASE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to submit for the RECORD, an arti- 
cle from yesterday’s Washington Post 
describing an incident involving a Post 
journalist, Lena Sun, who was alleg- 
edly detained and harassed by Chinese 
authorities. This piece notes that the 
experience of Lena Sun represents one 
in series involving Beijing officials’ 
questionable treatment of Western 
journalists. 

I bring this matter to the attention 
of my colleagues because we are now 
approaching that time in the year at 
which the President decides whether or 
not to extend most-favored-nation sta- 
tus [MFN] to the People’s Republic of 
China [PRC]. Since the massacre of 
pro-democracy demonstrators in 
Tiananmen Square in June 1989, the 
United States House of Representatives 
has repeatedly voted for legislation re- 
quiring that the President grant MFN 
to China on a conditional basis. 

If journalists in the People’s Repub- 
lic of China are being detained and fol- 
lowed and questioned when they at- 
tempt to tell the truth about what is 
happening to Chinese dissidents, I 
would assert that the need is still 
strong for sending a message to Beijing 
by conditioning preferential trade sta- 
tus on human rights progress. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the article 
from the Washington Post, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, May 18, 1992] 

BEIJING AUTHORITIES HARASS REPORTER— 

POST BUREAU SEARCHED, NOTES SEIZED 

Chinese security agents searched the office 
of Washington Post Beijing correspondent 
Lena H. Sun yesterday, confiscating note- 
books and personal papers. The Washington 
Post protested to Chinese authorities; the 
State Department said it also had protested. 
This is Sun's account; 

BEIJING May 17— We are from the Beijing 
State Security Ministry.“ said one man in 
Chinese. We would like to talk to you.“ 

The search of my office began today after 
four Chinese men and a woman, in civilian 
clothes, rang the bell of my apartment in the 
same building. When I opened the door, they 
pushed their way in before I could say a 
word. 

Those words from the police official turned 
what was supposed to be a Sunday afternoon 
with my family into a three-hour ordeal that 
included breaking open a locked drawer in 
my office safe, confiscation of personal pa- 
pers and two notebooks related to stories I 
had written, interrogation about my rela- 
tionship with a Chinese friend, and virtual 
house arrest for my husband and 2-year-old 
son. 

One of the notebooks had extensive notes 
about a dog zoo outside Beijing. Another 
item confiscated was a letter from a foreign 
friend. A third item was a list, in English 
and Chinese, of family members of promi- 
nent Chinese dissidents, some of whom are 
still in jail. 
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The police accused me of violating Chinese 
laws and engaging in activities ‘‘incompat- 
ible” with my status as a foreign journalist. 
They decided to specify those activities. In 
answer to their statements, I said I had 
spend my time here trying to collect and 
present as fully and accurately as possible 
news about China. 

One policeman filmed the proceedings, tak- 
ing pictures of me, the safe and the papers. 
Shortly after the police arrived, two officials 
from the U.S. Embassy tried to come into 
my office, but two unarmed uniformed police 
officers prevented them from entering and 
me from leaving. I was told I could not use 
the telephone. When my husband called sev- 
eral] times to see whether I was all right, I 
was told I could not talk to him until the 
proceedings were over. Once or twice when 
the telephone rang, a police official picked it 
up and hung up. 

A few hours after the police left, I found 
the rear left tire of my office jeep had sud- 
denly gone flat. Additional guards were also 
posted at the gates of our compound, which 
houses only diplomats and foreign journal- 
ists. 

The episode comes at a time when Western 
journalists have been under increasing har- 
assment by Chinese authorities even as offi- 
cials are trumpeting a new era of reform and 
opening to the outside world. 

New York Times bureau chief Nicholas D. 
Kristof has been summoned twice by the Chi- 
nese Foreign Ministry in the last two 
months for articles the ministry character- 
ized as “vicious slanders of the Chinese gov- 
ernment,” Kristof said. One article was 
about the unpopularity and political future 
of Premier Li Peng. The other was a long 
interview with labor leader Han Dongfang, in 
which Han described how he was tortured 
after he was arrested and imprisoned as part 
of the June 4, 1989, Chinese army crackdown 
on demonstrators for democracy. 

It is widely believed that the authorities 
delayed for more than a month the issuing of 
a resident's visa to Kristof's infant son as re- 
taliation for Kristof's articles. Because of 
disagreements over arrangements for a trip 
to China by New York Times Executive Edi- 
tor Max Frankel in which the Chinese 
seemed to want to limit the participation of 
Kristof and his journalist wife, Sheryl 
WuDunn, Frankel has postponed the visit. 

A correspondent for the British Broadcast- 
ing Corp., James Miles, was detained on the 
eve of the May 1 Labor Day holiday for at- 
tempting to report on a protest in 
Tiananmen Square by several European 
labor activists. He was released after several 
hours, but authorities refused to return his 
official journalist pass. A few days later, 
when he went on an arranged, Foreign Min- 
istry-approved reporting trip outside Beijing, 
he was told after he arrived that his visit 
had to be canceled. He has since been ac- 
cused of taking part in the demonstration, 
which Miles denies. 

Journalists, including myself, have also 
been closely followed, especially on officially 
approved reporting trips outside Beijing. 
Wall Street Journal bureau chief James 
McGregor and Reuter bureau chief David 
Schlesinger were tailed while they were in 
the coastal city of Wenzhou last week. About 
the same time, the Toronto Globe and Mail 
correspondent, Jan Wong, and a Dutch re- 
porter were followed while they were in re- 
mote Qinghai province, which is adjacent to 
Tibet. 

During a trip to the coastal province of 
Fujian in late February, Wong and I were 
followed around the clock by plainclothes 
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men on foot and by car. We were filmed as 
we were leaving Fuzhou, the provincial cap- 
ital. 

One woman, a prostitute who talked to us 
in the city of Xiamen, a special economic 
zone that is hoping to attract more foreign 
investment, was arrested two days after 
speaking with us. Other Chinese acquaint- 
ances were interrogated for talking with us. 

During the episode today, the police offi- 
cials in my office and the ones guarding my 
husband and son in the apartment 13 floors 
below kept in constant communication via 


walkie-talkie with unidentified others who 


apparently were their superiors. 

The police were, on the whole, courteous, 
and quite concerned about following strict 
procedures. Several lengthy arguments 
broke out, however, whenever I refused to 
sign papers such as ones showing what had 
been taken from the office, or when I asked 
for copies of what I had signed or asked them 
any questions. 

Almost all of the conversation was in Chi- 
nese. One official, Wang Guangfu, who said 
he was the interpreter, had only a minimal 
grasp of English. 

After they had confiscated my papers and 
two notebooks, Wang spoke into the walkie- 
talkie: 

“Come in Zero-Four, this is Zero-Two. We 
have basically achieved our objective.“ He 
told the unidentified person that the talks 
had not gone very smoothly.“ 

The man who appeared to be in charge 
gave his name as Dong Xiaohua. A short man 
who wore a Western suit, he produced an 
identification card that said he was 37 years 
old and a section chief of the Beijing City 
State Security Ministry. (The Ministry of 
State Security is China's equivalent of the 
former Soviet KGB secret service.) 

In addition to Dong and Wang, there was a 
third man who was the cameraman, a fourth 
man who took notes of the proceedings and 
made out a list of the items taken from the 
office, and a fifth person, a young woman 
who seemed to serve no role. Two uniformed 
police officers blocked any movement into 
the office, and two men with walkie-talkies 
were in my apartment watching my husband 
and son. 

My husband asked for permission to leave 
the apartment several times, Each time, he 
was told by one of the men, in English, that 
he would not be allowed to do so. My son was 
frightened and confused by what was happen- 
ing, particularly the presence of the two 
strangers in his home. 

The English-speaking police official told 
my husband: “You should put your heart 
back into your stomach.” 

“He kept repeating that phrase, my hus- 
band said. I don't know what he meant. It 
was surreal.“ 

Meanwhile, upstairs in the office, Dong 
produced a search warrant, showing what he 
claimed to be authority to search my three- 
room office. It was clear from the start, how- 
ever, that they were interested only in the 
contents of my office safe. 

I was asked to open the safe, and two 
locked drawers inside the safe. I agreed to do 
so because they had a search warrant, and 
because they made clear that if I refused, 
they would use other means to gain access. 

When I could not open one of the drawers 
because I did not have the key, they radioed 
for help. Several minutes later, another un- 
identified man carrying a maroon tool bag 
came into the office. With a few well-placed 
strikes of a hammer against a nail, he broke 
open the lock. The drawer was empty. 

In addition to taking papers from the safe, 
the police also rifled through several note- 
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books in a nearby set of drawers, flipping 
through them page by page, before 
confiscating two of them. 

It was only then that they began to ques- 
tion me about my relationship with a former 
classmate at Beijing University, where I had 
been a history student in 1977-78. The class- 
mate, Dong said, had been arrested, and was 
under investigation. When I asked whether 
my classmate had been formally charged 
with a crime, he snapped, Lou don’t need to 
know such things. 

“Your attitude has some problems.“ Dong 
said. “You have not been cooperative 
enough.“ 

It is not clear what will happen next. The 
officials directed all of my inquiries to the 
Foreign Ministry, the organ in charge of 
overseeing foreign journalists. None of the 
responsible officials could be reached for 
comment tonight. 


PRESERVE THE ENDANGERED 
SPECIES ACT 


(Mr. MCDERMOTT asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the administration proposed 
overriding the Endangered Species Act 
to allow the extinction of the northern 
spotted owl in major portions of the 
Northwest. 

I would like to share with my col- 
leagues an editorial that appeared re- 
cently in the Seattle Times. 

It says: 

The problem is not overzealous protection 
of a bird. 

The problem is over-exploitation of natu- 
ral resources * *. 

Even if the owl were allowed to become ex- 
tinct, the forests that once, kept mill towns 
employed soon will be gone. 

We all are concerned about jobs—in 
the Northwest and in the rest of the 
country. But the fact is that timber 
jobs have already been lost due to over- 
cutting of the forests—not because of 
the Endangered Species Act. 

The fact is that timber communities 
must face the inevitable task of eco- 
nomic diversification. The fact is that 
our efforts to help them do so have 
been rejected by this administration. 
And the fact is that gutting the Endan- 
gered Species Act will never bring back 
harvest levels of the last decade. 

The Northwest must prepare for a 
different future, not squander its lim- 
ited resources in a futile effort to re- 
capture the past. I urge my colleagues 
to help us do so. 

{From the Seattle Times, May 10, 1992] 
GUTTING THE ACT WILL Nor Pur LOGGERS 
INTO JOBS 

When politicians like Rep. Rod Chandler 
have no answers for distressed timber towns, 
they blame the spotted owl and the Endan- 
gered Species Act. Chandler has stepped to 
the front of the anti-regulation, property- 
rights movement by proposing to gut the 
act, or in his words “put people on equal 
footing with plants and animals.” 

Not only is blaming the Endangered Spe- 
cies Act shortsighted, it completely ignores 
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the real reasons why forest communities are 
dying. And by ignoring the causes, those 
communities are doomed to permanent de- 
cline. 

The problem is not overzealous protection 
of a bird. The problem is over-exploitation of 
natural resources so that people, animals 
and plants dependent on those resources are 
no longer sustainable. Boom-and-bust cycles 
in the forest industry, overseas competition 
and automation reduced timber jobs in Or- 
egon, for example, by 17 percent between 1979 
and 1989—long before the spotted owl became 
a household word. 

Like the owl, mill towns are facing the 
consequences of the destruction of once-plen- 
tiful old-growth forests. Even if the owl were 
allowed to become extinct, the forests that 
once kept mill towns employed soon will be 
gone. 

The only solution is intelligent manage- 
ment of resources before resource-based 
economies and species reach the brink of ca- 
tastrophe. Only by protecting ecosystems 
early in the game can communities avoid 
clashing with the Endangered Species Act, 
the law of last resort, 

Some 639 threatened or endangered plant 
and animal species have been granted federal 
protection. Since 1979, the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service has evaluated 121,000 
projects for impact on endangered species. 
Only a tiny percentage—668 projects—have 
required some modification. This fact, of 
course, has been completely ignored by crit- 
ics bent on destroying the law. 

The spotted owl case admittedly is dif- 
ferent from other endangered species cases. 
It involves an entire ecosystem, not just one 
creature. But its lessons are instructive. Had 
conservation of woodland species been a con- 
sideration in federal timber sales, the owl 
population would not have been allowed to 
dwindle to 3,000 pairs in millions of acres. 

The same myopic mismanagement is hap- 
pening with the nation’s wetlands. Nearly a 
third of all endangered species live in wet- 
land habitats. Yet more than half of the 220 
million acres of original wetlands have been 
destroyed, and 300,000 acres are being filled 
annually. 

At some point, a once-common frog or reed 
will be found to be on the verge of extinction 
and living on land slotted for shopping mall 
or housing development. Again, the debate 
will be frogs vs. jobs. Years of litigation may 
resuscitate the critter, but will not bring 
back lost habitat or strengthen the local 
economy. 

It need not play out this way. Proper land- 
use policies would protect a species before 
its population drops. Creating ecological re- 
serves would ensure a range of habitat so no 
one site would be locked up by an endan- 
gered species. Making biodiversity a goal in 
federal resource management would dampen 
the tilt toward short-term profits. 

Destroying the Endangered Species Act 
will not build thriving communities or fore- 
stall ecological disaster. On this issue in par- 
ticular, lawmakers must take the long view. 


NATIONAL SMALL BUSINESS 
WEEK, 1992 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. SISISKyY] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. SISISKY. Madam Speaker, the name 
ANDY IRELAND is, as many people know, syn- 
onymous with small business. Few Members 
of this distinguished body have displayed as 
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strong a commitment to this country's small 
businesses, or have so zealously guarded 
small business interests, as our respected col- 
league, Mr. IRELAND. 

| have known ANDY since coming to Con- 
gress in 1983. As chairman of the Small Busi- 
ness Subcommittee on Exports, Tax Policy, 
and Special Problems, | had the pleasure of 
having ANDY serve as the subcommittee's 
ranking minority member, and later as the 
ranking Republican on the full committee. 
Over this period we have developed a strong 
friendship as well as a productive working re- 
lationship, and | will miss him dearly when he 
retires at the close of the 102d Congress. 

The great thing about ANDY—and this is 
something that | will remember for a long 
time—is the affable, bipartisan way he ap- 
proaches his work. No matter how difficult the 
issue, he is always ready to lend his assist- 
ance in the most congenial and personable 
way in an effort to find real solutions to prob- 
lems facing small business. 

You can always count on ANDY to take the 
reasonable and responsible position. You can 
always count on ANDY to be genuinely inter- 
ested in the plight of small companies and in 
finding ways to aid them. And you can always 
count on ANDY's enthusiastic advocacy of 
small business concerns. 

One of these concerns, and one of the more 
pressing, in my opinion, is the lack of access 
for small business to export financing. For 
many years, ANDY has championed efforts to 
make the Export-Import Bank more accessible 
and responsive to the small business export- 
ing community. Indeed, Representative IRE- 
LAND was instrumental in establishing 
Eximbank’s small business set-aside program, 
and has continued to watch the program 
closely to ensure that Eximbank meets con- 
gressional mandates. 

Largely as a result of Mr. IRELAND’s vigi- 
lance and the continued interest of my sub- 
committee, the Eximbank recently announced 
a new initiative designed to improve small 
business access to export financing. It in- 
cludes, for example, the creation of a small 
business division at the Bank; an increase in 
its guarantee of working capital loans from 90 
to 100 percent; and a pledge by the Bank to 
iron out some of the wrinkles in its loan guar- 
antee program. At first glance, this promising 
new program seems to be a real victory for 
the small exporters in this country, and it is 
entirely fitting and appropriate that Mr. IRELAND 
is able to see the fruits of his labor prior to 
leaving this prestigious body. 

When ANDY and | met with Eximbank offi- 
cials to discuss this new proposal, we were 
both pleased by the Eximbank’s enhanced 
awareness of the tremendous enthusiasm and 
exporting potential of our small business com- 
munity. We both expressed gratification over 
the fact that Eximbank was finally acknowledg- 
ing the real need for our country’s smaller ex- 
porters for adequate exporting financing. | am 
saddened, however, to think that ANDY and his 
eagle eye for banking detail will not be here to 
follow the progress of this initiative in the 
years to come. 

| firmly believe that this new Eximbank Pro- 
gram is, in large part, a product of a new con- 
sensus that has emerged regarding American 
small business. More and more, people are 
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waking up to what ANDY IRELAND has known 
all along: that small business is crucial to the 
health and stability of our economy; that small 
business is the largest source of new jobs; 
and that small business will likely be the pri- 
mary force that pulls this country out of reces- 
sion. 

As always, | commend our Nation’s small 
entrepreneurs for the important role they play. 
They indeed are deserving of our recognition, 
and | applaud each and every man and 
woman who has chosen to pursue the goal of 
running one’s own business. After all, small 
business people deserve credit for most of the 
innovation and technological breakthroughs in 
our economy. They not only brave the risks of 
building their own businesses, but also create 
new jobs in the process. And it is small busi- 
nesses who embody the distinctively American 
spirit of entrepreneurship. 

As | have said many times, it is hard to 
overstate the importance of small business to 
our Nation. They are the backbone of our 
economy and are indeed deserving of our 
commendation. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE 
PRIVATE SECTOR 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming [Mr. THOMAS] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming. Madam 
Speaker, I rose last week to talk about 
an area that I think is of extreme im- 
portance to us, and that is overregula- 
tion, or excessive regulation. I got 
going so well that I used my time be- 
fore I was finished, so I am back for the 
second exciting installment of that 
issue. 

Let me review just a moment. It 
seems to me that surely the most im- 
portant thing that faces us in this Con- 
gress is to do what we can to encourage 
and enrich the economy, that what we 
really need are jobs for everyone who is 
willing to work. Other activities such 
as health care and the deficit are not 
going to be solved unless we indeed 
have a strong private sector. The pri- 
vate sector is where jobs are created. 
The private sector is where wealth is 
created. The Government does not cre- 
ate wealth. We have to take wealth 
from the private sector in order to 
have Government activities. 

I talked a little bit about the cost of 
regulation, the fact that regulation 
costs about $450 billion a year that is 
borne, of course, by all of us; $115 bil- 
lion in the environmental area; $28 bil- 
lion simply in safety regulation; $230 
billion in economic readjustment, and 
$100 billion in paperwork. 

I talked a little bit about the appro- 
priate role of Congress, and there is 
one, of course, of Government to regu- 
late. We do need a referee in the pri- 
vate sector, but we simply have over- 
regulated and we have not done much 
about it. We continue, in fact, to add 
more and more regulation. 

One of the problems, of course, is 
that each time there is something we 
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have to deal with, the Congress is in- 
clined to put more regulation on. We 
are inclined to fix it through regula- 
tion. 


To compound the problem we have, of 
course, agencies that when they write 
the rules go beyond, often go beyond 
the spirit of the rule and make the reg- 
ulations even more onerous than they 
were before. 


I suggest, Madam Speaker, that we 
really ought to take a look at each 
time we pass a law in this place. We 
ought to take a look at what it costs, 
what it means in terms of regulations, 
what it means in terms of overregula- 
tion, that we ought to take a look at 
OLYMPIA SNOWE’s bill and say that if 
we are going to mandate rules and reg- 
ulations on local government, that 
there ought to go with it some money. 


Every time I go to Wyoming I meet 
with small towns and local govern- 
ments who say, Look, we simply can't 
afford to do the kinds of things that 
you have laid on us. We simply cannot 
afford to treat the solid waste dumps, 
for example, in a town of 400 the same 
as you do in Boston, MA.“ and that is 
kind of a one-fits-all kind of thing that 
we have put on it. 


So I hope we will say and join with 
our colleague, the gentleman from 
Maine, and say that if we are going to 
have mandates, that you have to fund 
them. 


I think we ought to find a way as 
well to say whether or not we are going 
to preempt State law and local law. 
There is a legitimate reason, of course, 
for the Federal Government to preempt 
local law in some instances, but we do 
not say what our intentions are and we 
end up in court spending a great deal of 
money, and all this law requires is that 
when you preempt local statutes, if 
that is your intention, you say so. We 
go through it once a year and take care 
of it. 


Finally, it seems to me that we do 
need to have a mechanism for deter- 
mining whether or not the regulation 
is in keeping with the spirit of the 
statute. I am afraid we go far beyond 
it. Even in our little legislature in Wy- 
oming, one of the most volunteer 
groups in this country, we have a coun- 
cil that reviews the administrative and 
agency rules and regulations to see if 
they indeed fit. 


So Madam Speaker, I think we con- 
tinue to talk about how we want to do 
something with small business, how we 
want to develop jobs in this country, 
how we want to get the economy going, 
and at the same time we lay on the 
very economy that we want to get 
going excessive regulations. I suggest 
that we ought to stop talking about it 
and that we ought to do something 
about it. 
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THE NUCLEAR WEAPONS 
REDUCTION ACT OF 1992 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mrs. 
COLLINS of Michigan). Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. STARK] is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. STARK. Madam Speaker, for nearly half 
a century, the Soviet Union was the greatest 
single threat to United States national security. 
During that time, nuclear served the 
important strategic purpose of deterring Soviet 
aggression. It was a risky policy—failure of de- 
terrence would have meant the almost certain 
destruction of civilization and possibly the 
human race—but it paid off in the end. We 
kept the Soviets from invading Western Eu- 
rope, Japan, the Persian Gulf, or other areas 
of strategic importance, until finally the 
U.S.S.R. collapsed under the weight of its own 
contradictions. Now the cold war is over, the 
Soviet Union has disbanded, and its succes- 
sor states are progressing rapidly toward polit- 
ical and economic reform, 

These developments are so significant and 
profound that they call for a complete reexam- 
ination of U.S. strategic nuclear doctrines. 
What role, if any, do nuclear weapons now 
play in advancing U.S. national security, and 
how large an arsenal do we need? 

The United States and the former Soviet 
Union currently have more than 10,000 strate- 
gic warheads each. The START agreement 
would reduce those numbers to 9,500 for the 
United States and 7,000 for the former Soviet 
republics. President Bush has proposed fur- 
ther reductions to about 4,500 for each side 
and President Yeltsin has called for cuts down 
to about 2,500 each. In a major report issued 
last August—before the attempted coup in the 
Soviet Union—the National Academy of 
Sciences proposed that 1,000-2,000 war- 
heads could provide an adequate deterrent. 
But the most important question remains what 
are we seeking to deter? 

There are three arguments for maintaining a 
nuclear arsenal of any size. All three have 
some limitations. 

1. INSURANCE AGAINST RENEWED HOSTILITIES FROM THE 
FORMER SOVIET REPUBLICS 

We cannot know for certain how reform will 
develop in the former Soviet republics. Right 
now the signs appear mostly positive, but no 
one foresaw how rapidly the old regime would 
break down. There are still thousands of hard- 
liners holding positions throughout the former 
Soviet bureaucracies. And economic reform 
could cause years of pain and hardship, pos- 
sibly leading to political instability. As former 
President Gorbachev said recently, “we have 
evaded a major war, but as it appears, we are 
sinking into chaos of conflicts of a different 
order.” 

But even with these uncertainties, we 
should still seize the opportunity to make sig- 
nificant, verifiable reductions in our nuclear ar- 
senals. Should a hostile relationship reemerge 
with Russia in the near term, it would be in 
our interests to be facing a smaller, more sur- 
vivable nuclear arsenal, perhaps in the range 
of 2,500 to 1,000 warheads located mostly on 
submarines and bombers. Even a much small- 
er United States arsenal could destroy hun- 
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dreds of military targets all across the former 
Soviet Union. 
2. A DETERRENT AGAINST AGGRESSION BY TERRORIST 
REGIMES LIKE IRAQ AND NORTH KOREA 

This is a much more dubious argument. Nu- 
clear weapons failed to deter Iraq from invad- 
ing Kuwait or subsequent ignoring U.N. de- 
mands to withdraw. Nuclear weapons didn't 
prevent Iran from holding 52 Americans hos- 
tage for more than a year. And nuclear weap- 
ons have failed to prevent either of these 
countries, or others like Syria and Libya, from 
providing support for terrorist activities all over 
the world. The problem is that nuclear weap- 
ons are simply not a credible threat except in 
the most dire of circumstances, such as in re- 
taliation of a nuclear attack. Perhaps explicitly 
and publicly targeting certain problem coun- 
tries would make the deterrent more credible, 
but would also give these regimes added in- 
centive and rationale to build nuclear weapons 
of their own. At the first U.N. special session 
on disarmament in 1978, the Carter adminis- 
tration explicitly pledged that the United States 
would never use nuclear weapons against a 
non-nuclear state not engaged in armed ag- 
gression supported by a nuclear power. This 
“negative security assurance” has been re- 
confirmed by the Reagan and Bush Adminis- 
trations and should be maintained. Massive 
conventional firepower pinpointed at military 
targets, such as that used at times in the gulf 
war, is a more credible deterrent with fewer 
political problems. 

3. DETERRENT AGAINST EMERGING NUCLEAR WEAPON 

STATES 

Nuclear proliferation is a real threat to U.S. 
national security—probably the leading threat, 
now that the cold war is over. Besides the five 
declared nuclear powers—the United States, 
former Soviet Union, China, France, and Brit- 
ain—three other countries—india, Pakistan, 
and Israel—either have nuclear weapons or 
could build them on short notice. A number of 
other countries, including Iraq, North Korea, 
Iran, Libya, Algeria, South Africa, Brazil, and 
Argentina are pursuing or have recently pur- 
sued a nuclear weapons capability. Addition- 
ally, with the dissolution of the Soviet Union, 
Ukraine, Belarus, and Kazakhstan are now all 
potential nuclear weapon states in addition to 
Russia. It also remains quite possible that 
some of the approximately 30,000 Soviet war- 
heads might have been transferred to coun- 
tries like Iran or Iraq. 

The United States must undertake aggres- 
sive new non-proliferation policies to address 
these various threats. Clearly an immediate 
priority must be getting nuclear weapons out 
of the non-Russian former Soviet Republics 
and ensuring that all former Soviet warheads 
are accounted for. We also need to strengthen 
and create international regimes to prevent 
countries—especially the former Soviet Re- 
publics—from transferring nuclear equipment, 
material, technology, and expertise to other 
countries wishing to build the bomb. These ef- 
forts include more comprehensive and better- 
enforced export controls, stricter International 
Atomic Energy Agency [IAEA] safeguards on 
civilian nuclear facilities, and a phase-out of 
plutonium and highly enriched uranium for ci- 
vilian uses. The U.N. Security Council should 
be empowered to enforce these measures 
through sanctions and, if necessary, military 
force. 
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The policy priority should be preventing pro- 
liferation from occurring in the first place, rath- 
er than on addressing once it happens. But, in 
all probability further proliferation will take 
place and the United States must be able to 
respond. Fortunately, it should take several 
decades before any country aside from Israel 
or India [and possibly Pakistan] can build a 
large number of nuclear weapons or the long- 
range ballistic missiles to deliver them. Even a 
few nuclear weapons could present a tremen- 
dous security threat, such as a terrorist strike, 
but such threats are largely undeterrable. The 
United States will have to maintain a nuclear 
force large enough to balance that of any 
emerging nuclear weapon state which has the 
capability of targeting the United States. An 
eventual reduction of the United States and 
Russian arsenals down to about 1,000 war- 
heads, with additional lower caps placed on 
the arsenals of France, Britain, and China, 
would give the United States a significant de- 
terrent against Russia while still having 
enough additional warheads to balance any 
other country’s arsenal for the foreseeable fu- 
ture. 

At this time, nuclear weapons do not serve 
a strategic purpose for the United States, ex- 
cept possibly to deter China from attacking our 
allies in the Far East—an unlikely scenario. 
Russia and the other former Sovier Republics 
are not, at this moment, our enemies. France, 
Britain, and Israel are not even potential en- 
emies. Our relationship with India and Paki- 
stan is at times shaky but not openly hostile 
and neither of these countries have the cur- 
rent capability of delivering nuclear weapons 
to targets of vital United States strategic im- 
portance. No other country in the world is 
close to having more than a handful of nuclear 
warheads of relatively low yield, which we 
could more than balance with advanced con- 
ventional firepower. 

In spite of this, the United States will need 
to maintain a nuclear arsenal of some size for 
the foreseeable future as insurance against 
further proliferation and changing political de- 
velopments, most specifically the possible re- 
emergence of a hostile relationship with one 
or more of the former Soviet Republics. In the 
meantime, we should begin negotiations to 
make significant and continuous reductions in 
the number nuclear weapons in all countries, 
through a stage-by-stage process. 

STAGE ONE 

As a first, immediate state, the United 
States should undertake initiatives to help en- 
sure that all nuclear weapons are withdrawn 
from the non-Russian former Soviet Republics. 
At the same time, we should pursue an agree- 
ment with Russia to reduce our respective nu- 
clear arsenals to 2,500 strategic warheads 
each and eliminate all tactical nuclear weap- 
ons. The eliminated warheads should be im- 
mediately deactivated and subsequently dis- 
mantled, with materials and nts 
stored under bilateral or multilateral controls. 

STAGE TWO 

Following the conclusion of such a pact, the 
United States should pursue subsequent ne- 
gotiations with Russia, France, Britain, and 
China to reduce the United States and Rus- 
sian arsenals down to 1000 warheads, with 
lower caps for the other countries. 
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FURTHER STAGES 

After this subsequent agreement, the United 

States should undertake with 

Russia, France, Britain, and China to make 

additional stage-by-stage reductions in each 

countries’ nuclear arsenals. 

Concurrent with these state-by-stage reduc- 

tions, the United States should also undertake 
to achieve a worldwide, verifiable 


purposes and to place existing 
6 
multilateral controls. We should also seek to 
a comprehensive test ban by 1995, 
leaving time for a few more nuclear tests for 


security. 

The last point should be obvious, but serves 
as a reminder that arms control is not an end 
in itself, but a means of assuring our security 
interests. 

As political and economic reform takes root 
in Russia and the other former Soviet Repub- 

and the United States develops closer 
ties with these countries, the possibility of re- 
hostilities will become increasingly re- 
. It is quite possible that in 10 or 15 years 
will view Russia much the way we view 
rance today, as a close ally with whom we 
have occasional friction. Without Russia as an 


country. 

Down the road a number of years, it’s pos- 
sible to imagine a scenario in which each of 
the current nuclear weapon states maintains a 
handful of warheads under joint national and 
international control. With the necessary strict 
measures in place, it would be difficult for any 
country to build more than a handful of weap- 
ons clandestinely in any reasonable period of 
time. If a small break-out did occur the nuclear 
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weapon states could retake full control of their 
small arsenals and the U.N. Security Council 
could employ sanctions or even military force 
against the break-out country in question. In a 
worse case scenario, we could simply restart 
the arms race at that time, taking advantage 
of our technological 

Today, Madam Speaker, 8 introducing 
along with my colleague Mr. EVANS, the Nu- 
clear Weapons Reduction Act of 1992. This 
legislation requires the President to pursue the 

icy goals laid out above: a quick agreement 
to cut United States and Russian nuclear 
forces down to 2,500 warheads, a subsequent 
agreement to cut down to 1,000 warheads on 
each side, with further stage-by-stage reduc- 
tion in the nuclear forces of all countries taking 
place, with the pace determined by certain 
specific criteria. The bill also calls for a world- 
wide ban, by 1995, on the production of pluto- 
nium and highly-enriched uranium for military 
purposes and significantly strengthen and ex- 
pand multilateral regimes to prevent countries 
from acquiring, or helping other nations to ac- 
quire, nuclear weapons. This legislation pro- 
vides the blue print for achieving a safer, 
saner world for future generations. 

For 50 years, nuclear weapons worked to 
our strategic adva! y were our great 
equalizer against overwhelming Soviet con- 
ventional forces in Europe and elsewhere. 
Today, nuclear weapons are other countries’ 
great equalizer against our conventional supe- 
riority. To the extent that we can reduce and 
eventually eliminate the bomb, we should. It is 
in our interests. 

H.R. — 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the Nuclear 
Weapons Reduction Act of 1992". 

SEC, 2. FINDINGS. 

The Congress finds that— 

(1) despite favorable developments in Unit- 
ed States relations with the republics of the 
former Soviet Union, a major threat to the 
security of the United States and the world 
remains nuclear weapons, whether in the 
hands of former Soviet republics or govern- 
ments in areas in which regional conflicts 
are occurring; 

(2) proposals by the President of the United 
States and the President of the Russian Fed- 
eration to reduce strategic nuclear arsenals 
to levels of about 4,700 and 2,500 respectively, 
while commendable as intermediate stages, 
would leave in the possession of 1 or more 
former Soviet republics and the United 
States, should a hostile relationship re- 
emerge, arsenals far larger than are nec- 
essary to deter nuclear attack; 

(3) the case of Iraq demonstrates the need 
to improve significantly the current system 
of controls to prevent nonnuclear-weapon 
states from developing nuclear weapons; 

(4) concurrent with these new nuclear dan- 
gers, opportunities for achieving worldwide 
reduction and control of nuclear weapons 
and materials are now greater than at any 
time since the emergence of nuclear weapons 
50 years ago; and 

(5) it is imperative in the security interests 
of both the United States and the world com- 
munity for the President and the Congress to 
act immediately to seize these opportunities 
while they still exist. 

SEC, 3. UNITED STATES POLICY. 

It shall be the goal of the United States 

to— 
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(1) significantly and continuously reduce 
the number of nuclear weapons in all coun- 
tries through a stage-by-stage process, the 
pace of which shall be contingent on several 
factors, including— 

(A) advances in verification, safeguard, and 
export control methods and technologies; 

(B) increased participation in the Treaty 
on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weap- 
ons; 

(C) strengthened and improved political re- 
lations among all countries; and 

(D) the degree to which further multilat- 
eral nuclear arms reductions will enhance 
rather than hinder United States national 
security; 

(2) achieve, through negotiations with 
former Soviet republics, the elimination of 
all nuclear weapons in all the former Soviet 
republics, except for the Russian Federation, 
as soon as possible; 

(3) reach agreement as soon as possible 
with the Russian Federation to reduce the 
number of nuclear weapons in each country’s 
arsenal to an intermediate level of approxi- 
mately 2,500 warheads; 

(4) as soon as possible after such an agree- 
ment is reached, begin negotiations with the 
Russian Federation, the United Kingdom, 
France, and the People’s Republic of China 
to further reduce the number of nuclear 
weapons to approximately 1,000 warheads 
each for the Russian Federation and the 
United States, with lower levels for the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, France, and the People’s Repub- 
lic of China; 

(5) after such a subsequent agreement is 
reached, conduct negotiations with the Rus- 
sian Federation, the United Kingdom, 
France, the People’s Republic of China, and 
other countries, to make further stage-by- 
stage reductions in each country's nuclear 
arsenals consistent with paragraph (1); 

(6) provide immediate United States assist- 
ance that would be available to securely dis- 
able, transport, store, and ultimately dis- 
mantle former Soviet nuclear weapons and 
missiles for such weapons, and to identify al- 
ternative employment opportunities for 
former Soviet nuclear weapons designers and 
technicians; 

(7) achieve a worldwide, verifiable agree- 
ment to end by 1995 the production of pluto- 
nium and highly enriched uranium for weap- 
ons purposes and to place existing stockpiles 
of such materials under bilateral inter- 
national controls; and 

(8) significantly strengthen and expand 
multilateral regimes to prevent countries 
from developing, or assisting other countries 
to develop, nuclear weapons or their compo- 
nents, and strengthen and create inter- 
national mechanisms to enforce these re- 
gimes. 

SEC. 4. BIANNUAL REPORTS. 

By January 1 and July 1 of each year, the 
President shall report to the Congress on the 
actions taken to date and the actions 
planned for the next 6 months— 

(1) by the United States, the Russian Fed- 
eration, and other former Soviet republics to 
achieve the policy objectives set forth in 
paragraphs (2), (3), and (6) of section 3; and 

(2) by the United States and other coun- 
tries to achieve the policy objectives set 
forth in paragraphs (1), (4), (5), (7), and (8) of 
section 3. 

These reports shall be unclassified, with a 
classified appendix if necessary. 


THE FORMULATION OF ENERGY 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
POLICIES 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 

previous order of the House, the gen- 
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tleman from Michigan [Mr. WOLPE] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. WOLPE. Madam Speaker, we de- 
bated the Energy Security Act of 1980 
during my first term in the House. 
That legislation was intended to reduce 
our Nation's vulnerability to an oil 
supply disruption. Now—during my 
last term in this body—we are about to 
consider comprehensive energy legisla- 
tion for the first time in 12 years. In 
the interim, our Nation has continued 
to be dangerously overdependent upon 
foreign oil. 

The Investigations and Oversight 
Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Science, Space, and Technology, which 
I chair, has held a series of hearings in 
the past 6 months to examine the for- 
mulation of energy research and devel- 
opment policy at the Department of 
Energy. 

I have taken this special order this 
evening to share my views on how the 
Federal Government establishes its en- 
ergy research and development prior- 
ities based upon both the hearings and 
my involvement in energy policy over 
the last 14 years. While this may seem 
like a rather dry topic to some, it is a 
matter of considerable significance in 
determining if our tax dollars are being 
invested in a manner that will most ef- 
ficiently and effectively ensure the fu- 
ture energy security of our Nation. 

We spend billions of dollars every 
year on energy research and develop- 
ment. I have long contended that prior- 
ities for the expenditure of such funds 
should be determined by using objec- 
tive criteria to compare competing en- 
ergy investments to determine how we 
can most effectively reduce our de- 
pendence upon petroleum. 

Unfortunately, it has been my experi- 
ence that such spending priorities have 
not been determined by a dispassionate 
analysis of the energy needs of the Na- 
tion, but by parochial interests in Con- 
gress, the ideological interests of the 
Reagan and Bush administrations, the 
institutional interests of the Federal 
bureaucracy, and the special interests 
of large energy corporations. 

On April 30, my subcommittee held a 
hearing that drove this point home. 
The hearing reviewed an internal De- 
partment of Energy analysis that actu- 
ally attempted to use objective criteria 
to determine which energy investments 
would be best on the merits without re- 
gard to political sensitivities. To me, 
the results of this process are not sur- 
prising, but—considering the source— 
they are nothing short of astonishing. 

This internal DOE analysis dem- 
onstrates that an energy R&D pro- 
gram's funding level is inversely pro- 
portional to its ability to contribute to 
the Nation’s energy needs. In other 
words, the higher the funding level, the 
lower the potential energy contribu- 
tion. The lower the funding level, the 
higher the potential energy contribu- 
tion. 
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After DOE applied objective criteria 
to compare competing energy tech- 
nologies, energy efficiency, and renew- 
able energy technologies—which have 
been perennially underfunded—came 
out at the top of the rankings. Nuclear 
fission, fusion, and fossil tech- 
nologies—which have enjoyed multi- 
billion-dollar taxpayer subsidies- came 
out at the bottom. 

After comparing the recommenda- 
tions made in this internal DOE analy- 
sis with the President's own budget 
proposal, it is crystal clear that the 
public interest continues to be shunted 
aside in favor of special interests. 

BACKGROUND 

The prosperity enjoyed by America 
in the postwar period was in large part 
due to ample supplies of cheap oil. In 
his Pulitzer Prize-winning history of 
oil entitled The Prize, Daniel Yergin 
states that, and I quote: During the 
1950’s and 1960's, the price of oil fell 
until it became very cheap, which also 
contributed to the swelling of con- 
sumption.” 

As a result of cheap oil, consumption 
in the United States tripled between 
1948 and 1972—from 5.8 million to 16.4 
million barrels per day. The number of 
automobiles in America increased from 
45 million in 1949 to 119 million in 1972. 
Yergin makes the following observa- 
tion on the impact of cheap oil on post- 
war America: 

The inexorable flow of oil transformed any- 
thing in its path. Nowhere was that trans- 
formation more dramatic than in the Amer- 
ican landscape. The abundance of oil begat 
the proliferation of the automobile, which 
begat a completely new way of life. This was 
indeed the era of Hydrocarbon Man. 

As America greatly increased its con- 
sumption of petroleum in the 1950’s and 
1960's, it did so at a time when the 
United States itself was one of the 
world’s leading producers. During most 
of this period the United States had a 
sizable surplus in domestic production 
capacity. But by 1970, that surplus ca- 
pacity had largely disappeared. Domes- 
tic production peaked in 1971 and began 
to decline. 

With declining domestic production— 
and steadily growing consumption— 
America began to import sizable quan- 
tities of oil. Net imports rose from 2.2 
million barrels per day in 1967 to 6 mil- 
lion barrels per day by 1973. Imports as 
a share of consumption rose from 19 to 
36 percent from 1967 to 1973. 

But the era of unparalleled economic 
growth suddenly and dramatically 
came to an end in 1973. The economic 
consequences of our Nation’s growing 
dependence on oil from the Middle East 
sent shockwaves across America as the 
1973 Arab oil embargo sent prices soar- 
ing. The price of oil rose from $2.90 per 
barrel in mid-1973 to $11.65 in December 
1973. These price increases that re- 
sulted from what is now known as the 
first oil shock fueled inflation and cur- 
tailed productivity. 
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There is no doubt that 1973 is a wa- 
tershed year in tracing the decline of 
America’s standard of living and com- 
petitive position in the international 
marketplace. Our collective inability 
to forge a national consensus on poli- 
cies to reduce our dependence upon pe- 
troleum in the ensuing years has con- 
tributed to that decline. 

President Nixon responded to the 
first oil shock by launching Project 
Independence with the goal of making 
America independent of foreign energy 
sources by the end of the 1970’s. But the 
immediate crisis subsided and compla- 
cency set in. 

THE ENERGY SECURITY ACT OF 1980 

The beginning of my service in Con- 
gress coincided with the fall of the 
Shah of Iran and the second oil shock 
in 1979. The price of oil soared from $13 
to $34 per barrel. 

Long gasoline lines filled with angry 
constituents caused Congress to debate 
national energy policy in a crisis at- 
mosphere. I remember one of our col- 
leagues saying that we had to do some- 
thing, even if it was wrong. And that’s 
exactly what we did. 

As a naive freshman Member, I sug- 
gested that we adopt objective criteria 
to determine where we should focus in- 
creased energy R&D spending. I sug- 
gested that we identify those R&D in- 
vestments that would most quickly, 
cheaply, and cleanly reduce our de- 
pendence upon petroleum. My sugges- 
tion was met by glazed eyes and deaf- 
ening silence. 

Instead, we passed the Energy Secu- 
rity Act of 1980 and created the Syn- 
thetic Fuels Corporation—or SFC. We 
gave the SFC a $20 billion lump sum 
appropriation to move technologies di- 
rectly from the laboratory to the mar- 
ket place. We decided to create a com- 
mercial industry out of thin air. Not 
surprisingly, engineering, construc- 
tion, and petrochemical interests were 
lining up outside the SFC in hopes of 
getting their hands on some of that $20 
billion. 

It was a fiasco. The SFC produced al- 
most nothing. What it did produce was 
neither cheap nor clean. After a long 
fight, MIKE SYNAR, Jim Broyhill, VIN 
WEBER, and I—with the help of many 
others—were able to kill it in 1986, but 
only after it had squandered about $8 
billion of the taxpayers’ money. 

During this time, I was also active in 
the protracted—but ultimately suc- 
cessful—fight to cancel the Clinch 
River breeder reactor, Clinch River was 
an effort to develop advanced nuclear 
technology to produce electricity. 

However, the project had a price tag 
in excess of $8 billion; the technology 
would not have been commercially via- 
ble until the middle of the next cen- 
tury at the earliest; and the project 
would have used plutonium, which 
raises serious national security con- 
cerns due to the possible proliferation 
of weapons grade materials. 
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The project was finally canceled 
when it became clear that the nuclear 
industry had no interest in putting its 
own money into the project to help the 
American taxpayer cover huge cost 
overruns. 

THE DO-NOTHING POLICY OF THE REAGAN 
ADMINISTRATION 

Despite the panic that led to the En- 
ergy Security Act, the election of Ron- 
ald Reagan in November 1980 removed 
energy policy from the national agen- 
da. This lack of action—or even de- 
bate—reflected two facts: First, that 
the world was awash in a glut of oil; 
and second, that ideologues in the 
Reagan White House equated energy 
policy with industrial policy. 

In the view of the Reagan White 
House, our dependence upon imported 
oil was not a threat to national secu- 
rity. 

In the view of the Reagan White 
House, the billions of dollars that was 
drained from our economy every year 
to pay for that imported oil was not a 
threat to our economic security. 

In the view of the Reagan White 
House, the inflow of imported oil was 
simply the natural reaction of the mar- 
ketplace to the laws of supply and de- 
mand. And they placed their ideologi- 
cal—almost religious—devotion to free 
markets ahead of concerns about the 
national or economic security of Amer- 
ica. 

The Reagan administration advo- 
cated what could be termed a do-noth- 
ing energy policy. Federal R&D pro- 
grams to encourage the development of 
new energy efficiency and renewable 
energy technologies were the major 
victims of the Reagan administration’s 
do-nothing approach. 

In constant 1992 dollars, Federal sup- 
port for energy efficiency dropped from 
$949 million in fiscal year 1980 to just 
$100 million in fiscal year 1988. 

In constant 1992 dollars, Federal sup- 
port for renewable energy dropped from 
$1.1 billion in fiscal year 1980 to just 
$102 million in fiscal year 1988. 

As a result of these reductions in 
Federal support, the Nation lost an op- 
portunity to develop the technologies 
that are best able to meet the Nation’s 
energy needs in an economic and envi- 
ronmentally sound manner. 

But the Reagan administration en- 
ergy policy was not always ideologi- 
cally consistent. Except, perhaps, in its 
dedication to doing nothing. For exam- 
ple, despite the waste of billions of tax 
dollars, the Reagan administration 
would do nothing to abolish the Syn- 
fuels Corporation or the Clinch River 
project. David Stockman was an elo- 
quent critic of both of these boon- 
doggles while a Member of this body, 
but he was silent as soon as he became 
the Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget. 

While Stockman tried to drastically 
curtail domestic spending, these pro- 
grams were off limits. It’s not hard to 
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see the influence of parochial and spe- 
cial interests. The Clinch River project 
was located in the State of Senate Ma- 
jority Leader Howard Baker. And the 
Chairman of the Board of the Synfuels 
Corporation was a major contributor to 
the Heritage Foundation. 
BUSH LAUNCHES THE NATIONAL ENERGY 
STRATEGY 

As a result of the Reagan administra- 
tion's do-nothing policy, neither this 
body nor the Nation gave serious 
thought to energy issues during the 8 
years of the Reagan Presidency. All of 
that changed in July 1989, when Presi- 
dent Bush launched an effort to de- 
velop a national energy strategy—or 
NES. Both the President and Secretary 
Watkins deserve credit for taking ac- 
tion to put the issue of energy policy 
back on the national agenda. In his 
speech announcing the development of 
the NES, the President stated: 

We cannot and will not wait for the next 
energy crisis to force us to respond. Our 
task—our bipartisan task—is to build the na- 
tional consensus necessary to support this 
strategy * * *. 

And I would emphasize that the 
President launched this highly com- 
mendable effort a full year before the 
Iraqi invasion of Kuwait. But, unfortu- 
nately, like so many other efforts at 
DOE during the tenure of Secretary 
Watkins, good intentions have not led 
to any tangible results or accomplish- 
ments. 

THE GULF WAR 

In August 1991, President Bush ap- 
peared very prescient when, for the 
third time in less than 20 years, the 
Iraqi invasion of Kuwait once again 
demonstrated our continuing over-de- 
pendence on petroleum. The President 
hadn’t waited for the crisis to respond; 
the development of the administra- 
tion’s national energy strategy was 
well under way. 

The administration's national energy 
strategy acknowledges the necessity of 
addressing U.S. oil vulnerability. The 
NES states: 

One of the keys to ensuring future energy 
security is reducing U.S. oil vulnerability. 
Technological advancements are one of the 
best ways to achieve this, and the National 
Energy Strategy calls for increasing invest- 
ments for technology research and develop- 
ment (R&D) in areas with the greatest po- 
tential for reducing oil vulnerability. 

I could not agree more. We must in- 
crease investments in R&D in areas 
with the greatest potential for reduc- 
ing oil vulnerability in the cheapest, 
cleanest, and quickest manner possible. 

But we are also living in an era of 
$400 billion budget deficits. We cannot 
afford to develop every energy tech- 
nology that comes down the pike. 
Spending decisions should be based 
upon hard-nosed analysis of which en- 
ergy investments will provide the most 
bang for the buck. 

Unfortunately, past spending deci- 
sions have not been based upon such 
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analysis, but rather on the pressures of 
parochial, institutional, and special in- 
terests. As a result, we have poured bil- 
lions of dollars into the ill-conceived 
development of nuclear power and syn- 
thetic fuels. 

The gulf war had once again focused 
our attention on our overdependence 
on petroleum. I saw the confluence of 
the gulf war and the development of 
the NES as a tremendous opportunity 
to define a new role for the Govern- 
ment in the energy market place. 

This new role would fall between the 
Reagan administration’s do-nothing 
approach and the big government/spe- 
cial interest approach that led to boon- 
doggles such as the Clinch River breed- 
er reactor and the Synfuels Corpora- 
tion. 

It was an opportunity to break with 
past practice and actually base our en- 
ergy policy on an analysis of the Na- 
tion’s energy needs, rather than ideo- 
logical purity or the influence of var- 
ious powerful interests. 

Unfortunately, the opportunity was 
squandered. The NES was roundly 
panned when it was publicly released in 
February 1991. 

‘THE PROMISE OF THE NES 

Secretary of Energy James D. Wat- 
kins appeared before the Committee on 
Science, Space, and Technology on 
February 26, 1991, in support of the na- 
tional energy strategy. 

In response to a question, Secretary 
Watkins indicated that. * * we have 
a comprehensive analysis to back up 
the Strategy * * * and we will share 
with you that analysis base, and hope 
that we would be able to find new har- 
mony and dialogue * * *”” 

After reviewing the Secretary’s testi- 
mony and the national energy strategy 
document itself, the subcommittee 
staff began to examine the NES in 
early March. 

On March 22, 1991, I took the Sec- 
retary up on his offer to share the com- 
prehensive analysis that backs up the 
NES. I sent the Secretary a letter con- 
taining a series of questions and re- 
quested background analysis. 

While DOE answered the questions 
and provided publicly available docu- 
ments, the Department refused to pro- 
vide any comprehensive analysis. 

After extensive correspondence with 
the Department in pursuit of the docu- 
ments, the subcommittee met on Au- 
gust 1, 1991, and voted to give me the 
authority to issue a subpoena during 
the August recess if the requested doc- 
uments were not forthcoming in 2 
weeks. 

The subpoena was never delivered. 
The Department provided all requested 
documents before the deadline. The 
documents that I will quote from were 
received by the subcommittee from 
DOE in response to the threat of a sub- 
poena. 

When Secretary Watkins appeared 
before the Science Committee in Feb- 
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ruary 1991, he attempted to portray the 
NES as the flawless product of exten- 
sive public participation, state-of-the- 
art computer modeling, expert analy- 
sis, and innovative public policy. 

However, our investigation into the 
development of the NES revealed oth- 
erwise. Public participation was se- 
verely curtailed. The modeling process 
consisted of feeding highly question- 
able assumptions into crude modeling 
tools and was not subjected to mean- 
ingful outside review to confirm the 
validity of its assumptions and conclu- 
sions. 

And as for innovative policy propos- 
als, the administration’s energy strat- 
egy clearly comes up short. Developed 
during the Persian Gulf crisis, the NES 
offered a rare opportunity to develop a 
national consensus on policies to re- 
duce U.S. oil vulnerability. 

However, the only clear policy pro- 
posals in the NES are the resurrection 
of the nuclear industry and opening the 
Alaska National Wildlife Refuge to oil 
production—neither of which could 
make a lasting contribution to reduc- 
ing our dangerous overdependence upon 
petroleum. 

In a letter to the Secretary, I asked 
how much oil displacement would re- 
sult from the Department's advanced 
nuclear technology programs. The De- 
partment responded that, ‘‘No oil sav- 
ings are expected from these options 
since little oil is used in electricity 
generation now and even less oil use is 
expected in the future.“ 

I applaud the Department for can- 
didly admitting that nuclear energy 
can do nothing to reduce our oil vul- 
nerability. This directly contradicts 
that often repeated claim of nuclear 
supporters that nuclear power is need- 
ed to reduce dependence on imported 
oil. 

As for drilling in the Alaska National 
Wildlife Refuge, there is no guarantee 
that any oil would be found there. If it 
were, such reserves wouldn’t equal 
more than 6 months of current U.S. 
consumption. 

The U.S. Senate wisely concluded 
that the relatively small amount of pe- 
troleum potentially available from 
ANWR wasn’t worth the risk of pos- 
sible environmental damage resulting 
from such drilling. 

PUBLIC PARTICIPATION IN THE NES PROCESS 

After reviewing extensive internal 
DOE documents, our subcommittee 
held a hearing in October 1991 to review 
the 18-month process that led to the re- 
lease of the national energy strategy in 
February 1991. 

The NES was developed on two sepa- 
rate tracks that were intended to come 
together at the end. The first track 
consisted of the interagency analysis of 
the policy options that would be in- 
cluded in the NES. 

The second track was the effort to 
use computer modeling to project the 
impact of various policies on the sup- 
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ply and demand of energy over the next 
40 years. 

The hearing demonstrated that the 
NES suffered from inadequate public 
review of both of these efforts. 

As a result of our investigation, Iam 
personally convinced that Secretary 
Watkins had the best of intentions 
when he launched the development of 
the administration’s national energy 
strategy. The process began with an 
honest commitment to seeking the ac- 
tive involvement of the American peo- 
ple in the development of the NES as a 
means of forging the national consen- 
sus on energy policy that has been so 
elusive over the last 20 years. 

The Secretary began by holding pub- 
lic hearings across the Nation to solicit 
the views of the American people on 
the future direction of U.S, energy pol- 
icy. In fact, Secretary Watkins made it 
clear that no policy options would be 
considered in the NES that had not 
been raised in the public hearings. 

An official Secretary of Energy no- 
tice dated September 5, 1989, clearly 
spells out the Secretary’s commitment 
to full public participation in the NES 
process. Let me read a portion of this 
notice: 

Our plan is to have a skeletal structure of 
the National Energy Strategy in place by 
late this summer; to complete about Decem- 
ber 1989 the series of public hearings now 
under way in order to obtain a broad range of 
inputs from all interested parties; to collate 
their inputs and produce a first draft of the 
strategy by April 1, 1990; to allow 6 months 
for public comment; and to present in final 
draft form to the President by December 1990 
our best recommendations for his eventual 
adoption as the National Energy Strategy. 

The Secretary clearly intended to 
make a draft strategy available to the 
American people by April 1, 1990. The 
American people were to be given 6 
months to comment on that draft be- 
fore it was sent to President Bush for 
final approval. But something clearly 
happened between September 1989 and 
April 1990 to curtail public participa- 
tion in the development of the NES. 

When the Department issued its in- 
terim report in April 1990, it did not 
contain a draft strategy. The American 
people were never given a draft strat- 
egy for public comment as originally 
envisioned by Secretary Watkins. The 
interim report was simply a compila- 
tion of public comments gathered after 
conducting 15 public hearings that re- 
ceived testimony from 375 witnesses 
from 43 States. 

However, the interim report con- 
tained one conclusion from the public 
hearings that should be noted: 

The loudest single message was to increase 
energy efficiency in every sector of energy 
use. Energy efficiency was seen as a way to 
reduce pollution, reduce dependence on im- 
ports, and reduce the cost of energy. 

At some point prior to the planned 
issuance of the draft strategy, the troi- 
ka apparently caught wind of the direc- 
tion that the NES might take if DOE 
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continued to place a premium on pub- 
lic participation in the process. The 
troika is a term used within the admin- 
istration to refer to the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, the Department 
of the Treasury, and the Council of 
Economic Advisers. 

The differences between the troika 
and DOE on the direction of national 
energy policy is a case study in bureau- 
cratic infighting between ideologues 
and pragmatists. 

By launching the development of the 
national energy strategy, President 
Bush indicated a break with the 
Reagan administration’s do-nothing 
energy policy. The President saw the 
need for a more active Federal Govern- 
ment role in addressing the Nation's 
energy needs. 

But the troika represented a view- 
point within the administration that 
saw no need to stray from the do-noth- 
ing approach of the Reagan administra- 
tion. The troika was heavily involved 
in the development of the NES through 
the Economic Policy Council—or EPC. 
The EPC is an interagency group that 
coordinates administration policy on 
economic issues. 

At the time of the development of 
the NES, the EPC was chaired by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Some members of the EPC were ideo- 
logically opposed to the approach to 
policy inherent in some of the policy 
options proposed by DOE. This internal 
split within the administration is read- 
ily apparent in an internal DOE docu- 
ment dated July 12, 1990: 

* * * DOE's view of some issues and the 
view of other members of the EPC were 180 
degrees apart. For example, DOE’s view is 
that petroleum imports represent a risk to 
national security and economic growth; how- 
ever, other EPC members see imports as nor- 
mal market operations. 

In the narrow view of the troika, the 
primary goal in establishing any public 
policy is limiting the role of the Gov- 
ernment in the marketplace. Concerns 
about the national security implica- 
tions of imported oil are entirely be- 
side the point. DOE, on the other hand, 
viewed oil imports as a serious problem 
that should be addressed by the activi- 
ties of the Federal Government. 

The troika clearly held the upper 
hand in this internal disagreement 
over the roper role of Government in 
the energy marketplace. As the protec- 
tors of ideological purity, the troika 
determined the political correctness of 
energy policy options under consider- 
ation within the administration during 
the development of the NES. 

The commitment of the troika to the 
Reagan administration’s approach to 
energy policy is readily apparent in a 
memo from a staffer at the Treasury 
Department to a staffer at DOE. 

This memo states: 

*I want to put on paper some of my 
concerns about the NES process * The 
documents we're seeing continue to empha- 
size intervention in the energy markets, sug- 
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gesting a return to the control-by-bureauc- 
racy of the 1970's. The options handed out 
yesterday in almost every case suggest that 
current energy policy is wrong, and needs to 
be fixed, preferably by the Government * * *. 
The NES process continues to rely exces- 
sively on Secretary Watkins’ public hearing 
process * * * I suggest that we abandon the 
current plan and not base the analysis solely 
on the options presented in the public hear- 
ings * * * I understand that you have your 
orders from the Secretary. But he should 
know that Treasury will very likely oppose 
any energy strategy that looks like the cur- 
rent list of options, whether they came from 
public hearings or not. 
A LACK OF VISION 

As a result of the ideological litmus 
test imposed on the troika, the admin- 
istration was left without a consistent 
vision of what a national energy strat- 
egy was supposed to accomplish. What 
remained was a warmed-over version of 
the status quo entirely lacking in inno- 
vative policy proposals. 

Despite the fact that the Iraqi inva- 
sion of Kuwait had once again dem- 
onstrated our vulnerability to oil sup- 
ply disruptions, such concerns were not 
the focus of the NES policy options. 

The only overriding theme or clear 
policy direction that could be dis- 
cerned from the policy options under 
discussion was keeping the government 
out of the energy marketplace. 

The one glaring exception was nu- 
clear power. The troika seemed to have 
no objection to an industrial policy de- 
signed to overturn an overwhelming 
verdict of the market place if its goal 
was to revive the moribund nuclear 
power industry. 

But it must be emphasized that DOE 
was not the only agency participating 
in the interagency process that consid- 
ered the Nation's continuing oil vul- 
nerability to be a significant concern. 

For example, in October 1990—in the 
midst of Operation Desert Shield—the 
Department of Defense offered the fol- 
lowing comments to DOE concerning 
the policy options under consideration 
by the EPC: 

* * * the Deputy Secretary of Defense rec- 
ommended that the NES better focus the se- 
curity issues and articulate clear policy op- 
tions to moderate America’s long-term oil 
dependency * * * The current package of op- 
tions lacks structure or strategy * * * At the 
present juncture, with world events high- 
lighting our nation’s energy vulnerabilities, 
a true strategy is essential. 

The National Security Council 
echoed the concerns of Department of 
Defense in their comments on the NES: 

* * * we continue to believe that EPC prin- 
cipals will be hampered in their discussion of 
the options by the lack of a clear statement 
of U.S. goals and objectives. 

From a national security perspective, NSC 
staff believes that the U.S. should have the 
following goals and objectives: Reduce the 
role of oil in the energy supply mix; increase 
energy diversity and efficiency in all sectors 
of the economy, but particularly in transpor- 
tation; remove market barriers to the devel- 
opment of non-oil energy resources; improve 
mechanisms, nationally and internationally, 
to respond to energy supply disruptions. 
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The options, as presented, make it difficult 
to determine which policy objectives we are 
trying to attain. 

Despite expressing such concerns, the 
Department of Defense and the Na- 
tional Security Council were not able 
to make America’s oil vulnerability a 
central focus of the NES policy op- 
tions. 

And they were not alone in thinking 
that the NES policy options under re- 
view within the administration came 
up short. A member of the Secretary of 
Energy’s advisory board found them 
lacking as well. 

She recommended that Secretary 
Watkins take a draft strategy back to 
the American people for comment as a 
way to reach a public consensus. Let 
me read from her advice to DOE: 

This approach—producing a strategic fram- 
ing of the question with a not-as-yet-com- 
plete set of integrated options—will provide 
the basis for the next important step: taking 
integrated option sets out for public com- 
ment and review. That process will tap ex- 
pertise outside the federal government to 
provide the President with the best analysis 
this country can produce, to build under- 
standing of the options, and to reach a gen- 
eral consensus among the public about the 
choices. 

The Secretary has taken the first step to 
an open process during the hearings. How- 
ever, asking advice in general is different 
from asking advice about specific choices; 
advice gotten from people one at a time is 
different from that gotten when groups of 
people representing many points of view dis- 
cuss specific options and trade-offs. Those 
discussions can lead to a policy that is based 
on thorough review and creative thinking 
and that has the general credibility needed 
for implementation. 

Unfortunately, the Secretary failed 
to heed her advice to stick to his origi- 
nal plan for full public participation in 
the NES process. While the Secretary 
began that process with extensive pub- 
lic hearings, the public was effectively 
closed out when it came time to actu- 
ally review the policies that would be 
included in the NES. 

The Department anticipated criti- 
cism of its curtailment of public in- 
volvement. In a memo to the Sec- 
retary, a DOE staffer observes that: 

From the start, our NES development 
process has emphasized a commitment to 
public involvement. To some, our credibility 
on this point hinges upon whether the public 
is given the opportunity to review the NES 
Options Analysis before we go to the Presi- 
dent in December. 

To maintain the pretense of public 
involvement, DOE conducted a series of 
public workshops on the NES policy 
options. But there were no public an- 
nouncements of these workshops. At- 
tendance at these public events was by 
invitation only. And invitations were 
extended to a limited number of peo- 
ple. 

It is hard for DOE to argue that such 
a process involved the American people 
in the final—and crucial—stage of the 
development of the NES. 

In my opinion, the public was closed 
out of the debate over specific energy 
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policy options for two reasons. First, it 
is hard to develop a public consensus 
when the administration itself could 
not even reach an internal consensus 
on a meaningful package of policy op- 
tions. 

An in-depth public debate over the 
administration’s policy options would 
only serve to expose the lack of any 
real substance in the administration's 
strategy. 

Second, there is strong evidence that 
the kind of energy policy that would 
receive broad public support would be 
anathema to many within the adminis- 
tration for political and ideological 
reasons. 

As I indicated earlier, the primary 
message coming out of the public hear- 
ing was widespread support for increas- 
ing energy efficiency. 

A recent poll indicates that 62 per- 
cent of the American people believe 
that energy efficiency and renewable 
energy should be the Federal Govern- 
ment's highest funding priorities for 
meeting the Nation’s energy needs. By 
contrast, only 3 percent cited coal as 
our highest priority for only 11 percent 
cited nuclear power. 

To conservative ideologues within 
the Bush administration, the energy 
priorities of the American people 
sounded like a repudiation of Ronald 
Reagan and an embrace of the environ- 
mental movement. To avoid political 
embarrassment and ideological heart- 
burn, it was easier to leave the Amer- 
ican people out of the process. 

It should be noted that the Depart- 
ment of Energy was successful in get- 
ting some policy options before the 
Cabinet that would encourage energy 
efficiency and renewable energy. A few 
politically savvy people within the De- 
partment apparently understood the 
need for some semblance of balance in 
the NES. They had heard the voice of 
the American people at the public 
hearings. They knew there was consid- 
erable public support for energy effi- 
ciency and renewable energy. They un- 
derstood that a strategy based on 
building more nuclear reactors and 
drilling in wildlife refuges would be 
dead on arrival if it did not also con- 
tain meaningful provisions to encour- 
age energy efficiency and renewable 
energy. 

But the troika principles apparently 
succeeded in persuading the President 
to strike such provisions from the final 
NES that was unveiled to the Amer- 
ican people. As a result, the adminis- 
tration delivered a strategy entirely 
lacking in balance that was, in fact, 
dead on arrival. 

THE NES MODELING PROCESS 

While the consideration of the policy 
options was underway, another equally 
important effort was taking place si- 
multaneously. The comprehensive 
analysis referred to by the Secretary in 
his testimony before the Science Com- 
mittee was based upon an ambitious ef- 
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fort to use computer models to project 
the impact of the NES to the year 2030. 

The use of computer modeling in pol- 
icymaking can be very useful. But it 
can also be used to create a false aura 
of scientific infallibility around a 
faulty policymaking exercise. Such 
models are only as valid as the assump- 
tions that underlie them. And once 
again, the credibility of the policies 
proposed in the NES has been severely 
undermined by a lack of adequate pub- 
lic involvement in the process. 

The issue of uncertainty is a central 
concern when using computer models 
in policy development—particularly 
when projections are made over a 40- 
year period. Uncertainty can arise in 
at least three ways in this kind of en- 
ergy modeling process. 

First, uncertainty can result from 
shortcomings in the model itself. 

Second, the outcome of energy mod- 
eling is highly dependent upon the 
technology cost and performance as- 
sumptions that are fed into the model. 

Third, uncertainty is created by the 
assumptions that are adopted concern- 
ing the anticipated impact of proposed 
changes in policy on energy supply and 
demand. 

The subcommittee’s investigation re- 
vealed serious shortcomings in the 
NES modeling process that call into 
question the administration’s claims 
concerning the impact of the adoption 
of NES policies on the Nation’s energy 
supply over the next 40 years. 

But the subcommittee was not alone 
in its concern. In January 1991, the Na- 
tional Research Council issued an advi- 
sory report on the NES modeling proc- 


ess. 

While this report contains praise for 
the Department, it also contains nu- 
merous caveats. For example, the re- 
port warns: 

1 is important for the 
decisionmakers who will be using the results 
of the NES analyses to appreciate the lim- 
ited power of the existing set of models used 
for evaluating policy choices. It would be 
misleading to assign too much quantitative 
precision to the results of the model runs or 
to presume that the models incorporate a 
great deal of relevant detailed information 
that can enhance judgments about the future 
impacts beyond a decade or two. 

Policymakers should appreciate the impor- 
tant role that a priori assumptions and sim- 
plifications, and the off-line contributions 
made by the NES Modeling Subgroups in 
shaping the excursions and scenarios, which 
to a great extent dictated the results of the 
model runs. 


To put it another way, it is impor- 
tant for all of us in this body to under- 
stand that the results of this effort 
were dictated by the assumptions that 
were fed into the computer. 

And the most important assumptions 
are those that include estimates of the 
cost of energy provided by a given 
technology and how efficiently that 
technology will perform from a tech- 
nical standpoint during the next 40 
years. 
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In the NES process, the Department’s 
Energy Information Administration 
was responsible for gathering this cost 
and performance data from DOE's 
three program offices; fossil energy, 
nuclear energy, and conservation and 
renewable energy. 

These assumptions would be inputted 
into the model, which would then de- 
termine the extent of future penetra- 
tion of each of these new technologies 
into the marketplace. 

It is clearly in the institutional in- 
terest of the program offices to supply 
assumptions that are as optimistic as 
possible, so as to increase the market 
share—and thereby the funding—of 
their programs. 

The minutes of the January 24, 1990, 
meeting of the EIA Electricity Sub- 
group illustrate the institutional 
forces at work here. 

Several people brought up the potential 
problem concerning the costs and perform- 
ance of the advanced technologies * * * The 
fear is that without some guidelines or rigor- 
ous review, the program office could bias the 
data to benefit their programs. One sugges- 
tion was to develop probability ranges for 
the costs of particular technologies and test 
the impact. Another suggestion was to have 
the database and results reviewed by outside 
experts. 

In an internal memo, one of the pro- 
gram officer staff put it a little more 
colorfully: independent review activi- 
ties are important to assure a consist- 
ent treatment of technology perform- 
ance, lest the exercise degenerate into 
a liar’s contest.“ 

However, despite these warnings 
from its own staff, the Department of 
Energy failed to subject these assump- 
tions to the rigorous review of experts 
outside of DOE. The crucial assump- 
tions underlying the strategy were not 
available for public review until long 
after the NES itself had been publicly 
released. There is, therefore, no way to 
assure the American people that the 
outcome of the modeling process is not 
biased on behalf of the institutional in- 
terest of the DOE bureaucracy. 

I applaud President Bush and Sec- 
retary Watkins for launching the na- 
tional energy strategy, but, unfortu- 
nately, a great opportunity has been 
lost. The NES could have been a dra- 
matic turning point in America’s en- 
ergy policy. By involving the American 
people in the process, we had the 
chance to overcome and influence of 
the various interests that have tradi- 
tionally exerted undue influence on 
U.S. energy policy. 

But leaving the American people out 
of the NES process has destroyed any 
credibility that the strategy could 
have had. This has rendered it useless 
as a means to achieve public consensus 
on national energy policy. 

Although the NES must be judged a 
failure, there were some hardworking 
and dedicated individuals within DOE 
who were trying to salvage something 
from the wreckage. Their efforts were 
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the subject of the subcommittee’s April 
30 hearing on the development of en- 
ergy research and development prior- 
ities within DOE. 

THE SPRING PLANNING PROCESS 

The same 1989 Secretarial notice that 
started the public hearing process, also 
set in motion an effort to integrate the 
goals of the NES into the annual DOE 
budget process. The Department’s Of- 
fice of Policy, Planning and Analysis 
was given the responsibility to carry 
out this effort. 

In the spring of 1991, the DOE policy 
office began a process to use objective 
criteria to make recommendations to 
Secretary Watkins for the fiscal year 
1993 DOE budget. This effort—known 
within the Department as the Spring 
planning process—was designed to de- 
termine what fiscal year 1993 energy 
and science program funding priorities 
would be if they were made on the mer- 
its, without regard to political sen- 
sitivities. 

On April 30, 1992, we held a second 
hearing to review the results of this 
process. This hearing focused upon a 
single DOE document. Although the 
Department declined to participate in 
our hearing, we did not feel compelled 
to threaten a subpoena this time. This 
internal document is so illuminating 
that departmental witnesses were not 
necessary to appreciate its meaning. 

The document in question is a memo- 
randum to Secretary Watkins dated 
July 15, 1991 that accompanied the pol- 
icy office’s budget recommendations 
for DOE’s fiscal year 1993 budget. I will 
read a paragraph from the cover memo 
that describes the purposes of the pol- 
icy office’s effort: 

Altogether, this package reflects the re- 
sults of a considerable effort to develop, on 
the merits, program planning priorities in 
tune with the NES. Political sensitivities 
can be applied later, but you need to know, 
first, what seems to be right based on the 
merits, determined in accordance with cri- 
teria carefully selected and applied as uni- 
formly as humanly possible across all rel- 
evant program elements (emphasis in origi- 
nal). 

It is interesting to compare the re- 
sults of this exercise with the actual 
fiscal year 1993 DOE budget. Such a 
comparison reveals a huge disparity be- 
tween recommendations determined on 
the merits, and the administration’s 
fiscal year 1993 budget, which appar- 
ently reflects political sensitivities. 

Unfortunately, the policy office’s rec- 
ommendations were totally ignored by 
Secretary Watkins. But, in spite of the 
Secretary’s lack of interest, this effort 
is the most promising development in 
the formulation of national energy pol- 
icy that I have witnessed since I ar- 
rived in Congress. 

While it may sound like simple com- 
mon sense to the American people, the 
thought of setting spending priorities 
based on the merits without regard to 
political sensitivities is a truly revolu- 
tionary notion when it comes to Fed- 
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eral energy R&D policy. This effort de- 
serves the attention of the Members of 
this body and the American people. I 
will, therefore, take a few minutes to 
describe the methods and the results of 
DOE’s spring planning process. 

USING OBJECTIVE CRITERIA 

To implement this effort to deter- 
mine what is right based on the merits, 
the DOE policy office combined similar 
DOE programs into what are termed 
program planning units.“ These plan- 
ning units were then assigned to one of 
three portfolios that each represent a 
goal of the NES. 

The first portfolio contains planning 
units that are intended to reduce our 
Nation’s vulnerability to an oil supply 
disruption. The second portfolio con- 
tains planning units that are intended 
to improve the economic efficiency of 
electric technologies. The third port- 
folio contains planning units that are 
intended to encourage basic science. 

I will restrict my comments today to 
the oil vulnerability and electricity 
portfolios. 

The policy office used objective cri- 
teria to compare competing planning 
units within these two portfolios. Pro- 
grams were competed against each 
other on the basis of the following five 
criteria: 

First, contribution to energy needs; 
second, contribution to economic 
growth; third, environmental impact; 
fourth, technical risk; and fifth, mar- 
ket risk. This process resulted in a 
score for each program planning unit 
that was used to rank them within the 
oil vulnerability and electricity port- 
folios. 

HIGHLIGHTS OF THE RANKING PROCESS 

The rankings of the program plan- 
ning units within the portfolios—deter- 
mined on the merits—is very revealing: 

The oil vulnerability portfolio con- 
tains 16 planning units. The five high- 
est ranking planning units are all with- 
in the Office of Conservation and Re- 
newable Energy. The planning unit en- 
titled Coal Liquids’’—which was the 
focus of the panic that created the 
Synthetic Fuels Corporation—is 
ranked 15th out of the 16 planning 
units in the oil vulnerability portfolio. 

This portfolio contains no programs 
from the Office of Nuclear Energy, an- 
other acknowledgement of the fact 
that nuclear energy—a source of elec- 
tricity—cannot displace petroleum. 

The electricity portfolio includes 23 
program planning units. The six high- 
est ranking programs are all within the 
Office of Conservation and Renewable 
Energy. The seven lowest ranking are 
fossil, fusion and all nuclear fission 
programs. 

PE’S RECOMMENDATIONS AND THE FISCAL YEAR 
1993 DOE BUDGET REQUEST 

Based on the scores and rankings, the 
policy office divided the programs 
within the portfolios into the cat- 
egories of ‘“Emphasized,”’ Same,“ and 
‘‘De-Emphasized.’’ The policy office de- 
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termined that Emphasized' programs 
merited increased funding. Stable fund- 
ing was proposed for programs in the 
“Same” category. De-emphasized' 
programs were targeted for spending 
cuts. 

The policy office recommended two 
fundamental shifts in spending: from 
de-emphasized programs to emphasized 
programs within portfolios; and a shift 
from the electricity to the oil vulner- 
ability portfolio. 

I would like to briefly compare the 
policy office’s recommendations for 
these two portfolios with the adminis- 
tration’s actual fiscal year 1993 DOE 
budget request. I’ll start with the oil 
vulnerability portfolio. 

THE OIL VULNERABILITY PORTFOLIO 

The policy office recommends a shift 
in funding to benefit programs to re- 
duce oil vulnerability. This reflects a 
continuing national concern about our 
Nation's continuing overdependence on 
petroleum. 

But despite rhetoric in the NES and 
the policy office’s recommendations, 
the President’s fiscal year 1993 DOE 
budget actually proposes a $185 mil- 
lion—or 14 percent—cut from fiscal 
year 1991 appropriated levels for pro- 
grams in the oil vulnerability port- 
folio. 

The question before us is this: if the 
administration wants to cut oil vulner- 
ability programs, where do they pro- 
pose to spend the money? The answer 
can be found by looking at the elec- 
tricity portfolio. 

THE ELECTRICITY PORTFOLIO 

The policy office’s primary rec- 
ommendation emerging from this proc- 
ess was a shift in funding from the 
electricity portfolio to the oil vulner- 
ability portfolio. The administration’s 
fiscal year 1993 budget request com- 
pletely reverses this recommendation. 
While the oil vulnerability portfolio 
fell by 14 percent compared to fiscal 
year 1991 levels in the administration's 
budget, the electricity portfolio actu- 
ally increases by 8 percent. 

This itself raises questions, but this 
is all the more troubling when you ex- 
amine where within the electricity 
portfolio the administration wants to 
spend the money. 

Of the 23 planning units in the elec- 
tricity portfolio, the policy office’s 
process concluded that 12 of these of 
planning units be deemphasized. These 
12 planning units include the clean coal 
program and the fusion program. And, 
despite the fact that the revival of the 
nuclear industry is the cornerstone of 
the NES, all of the Department’s nu- 
clear energy programs are included in 
the de-emphasized category. 

The policy office recommended that, 
as a group, these 12 deemphasized plan- 
ning units be cut by 22 percent from 
their fiscal year 1991 appropriated lev- 
els. However, when its budget was sub- 
mitted to Congress, the administration 
proposed that these 12 low-priority 
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planning units actually receive an 18- 
percent increase. 

In dollar terms, these 12 planning 
units in the de-emphasized category 
are proposed to receive an increase of 
$239 million over fiscal year 1991 levels. 
By contrast, the programs in the em- 
phasized category in this portfolio only 
received a $17 million increase. 

Amazingly, in the administration’s 
budget proposal, these 12 low-priority 
programs are proposed to receive 74.2 
percent of the funding in the elec- 
tricity portfolio and 27.5 percent of the 
combined spending in the three port- 
folios. 

By far the most dramatic funding 
numbers in the internal DOE memo 
concerns the clean coal program. On 
the merits, the policy office rec- 
ommended that the Clean Coal pro- 
gram be de-emphasized and proposed a 
fiscal year 1993 funding level of $213 
million. 

This represents a 173-percent cut 
from the fiscal year 1991 appropriated 
level. And Secretary Watkins cut the 
program even further—to $200 million— 
before the DOE budget was sent to 
OMB. But at OMB, Director Darman— 
the administration’s guardian against 
wasteful spending—awarded the pro- 
gram a $300 million increase over Sec- 
retary Watkin’s recommendation. 

So instead of a 173-percent cut, the 
administration provided the program a 
30-percent increase over fiscal year 1991 
appropriated levels. So much for fiscal 
responsibility at OMB. 

AN OBVIOUS DISCONNECT 

After reviewing the oil vulnerability 
and electricity portfolios, there is a ob- 
vious disconnect between the DOE pol- 
icy office's recommendations and the 
administration’s actual fiscal year 1993 
budget: 

The policy office concluded that, on 
the merits, programs to reduce our Na- 
tion’s oil vulnerability should be in- 
crease. But the President’s budget pro- 
posed to cut these programs by $185 
million; 

The policy office concluded that, on 
the merits, 12 electricity programs 
should be deemphasized. But the Presi- 
dent’s budget proposed that these 12 
low-priority programs receive a $239 
million increase. 

The effort of the policy office in the 
spring of 1991 to establish spending pri- 
orities on the merits was clearly ig- 
nored when the administration sent its 
fiscal year 1993 DOE budget to Con- 
gress. 

Despite the findings of its policy of- 
fice, the administration proposes to cut 
programs to reduce our Nation’s oil 
vulnerability so it can continue to pour 
huge sums into electricity technologies 
that rate at the absolute bottom of the 
list when they are compared on the 
merits with other technologies. 

But these low-priority programs in 
the electricity portfolio enjoy strong 
support from parochial interests in 
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Congress, the institutional interests of 
the DOE bureaucracy, and the special 
interests of large energy corporations. 

It must be understood that such spe- 
cial interest spending has two major 
costs. First, as noted earlier, there is 
considerable evidence that the Amer- 
ican public strongly supports increased 
Federal efforts to support energy effi- 
ciency and renewable energy resources. 
These very sentiments have now been 
confirmed on the merits by DOE’s own 
internal analysis. If the Federal Gov- 
ernment continues to ignore both pub- 
lic opinion and the kind of analysis 
performed in the spring planning proc- 
ess, the American public will become 
even more cynical about the Federal 
Government’s ability to establish pub- 
lic policies that are in the public inter- 
est. 

And the second major cost of such 
special interest spending is its impact 
on our Nation’s energy future. As we 
all know, we are facing severe budg- 
etary problems. Every dollar that is 
spent on low priority special interest 
programs diverts scarce resources away 
from the kind of investments that will 
promote energy security, economic 
growth, and environmental protection. 
We simply cannot afford such wasteful 
spending in terms of either fiscal pol- 
icy or energy policy. 

The internal DOE analysis reveals 
that investments in energy efficiency 
and renewable energy technologies will 
clearly provide the most bang for the 
buck. 

When looking at the dramatic de- 
cline in Federal investment in these 
technologies in the 1980's, it is impos- 
sible to escape the conclusion that we 
have squandered a tremendous oppor- 
tunity. I am forced to wonder, where 
would we be right now as a nation if we 
had continued a strong commitment to 
developing these technologies? 

I don’t doubt that our economy 
would be more efficient due to efforts 
to curtail the wasteful use of energy. I 
don’t doubt that we would have devel- 
oped a whole host of new technologies 
that could be marketed to the rest of 
the world. And I don’t doubt that our 
environment would be cleaner than it 
is today. 

But energy efficiency and renewable 
energy technologies simply do not 
enjoy an organized political constitu- 
ency in Congress or in the country. 
Their benefit is too dispersed to engen- 
der strong political support. 

When budgets get tight and decisions 
over priorities have to be made, the pa- 
rochial and special interests are well 
represented, while policies that may be 
in the best interest of the Nation lack 
the political constituency necessary to 
protect them. 

CONCLUSION 

In closing, I would emphasize that 
the 1991 spring planning process was, in 
fact, a success. The fact that it failed 
to influence the administration’s budg- 
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et proposal this time does not mean 
that such efforts should be abandoned. 
Such efforts should be given the strong 
support of Members of Congress and by 
the American people. 

Many in DOE probably feel that the 
1991 spring planning process has opened 
up a Pandora’s box that was best left 
shut. 

They probably feel that such an ef- 
fort should not have occurred in the 
first place and should not be repeated. 
They probably feel that it was better 
to continue to base budget decisions on 
political considerations and pretend 
that they were based on the merits, 
rather than actually trying to achieve 
that end. 

The subcommittee has not been able 
to determine if such an effort is under- 
way for the formulation of the DOE's 
fiscal year 1994 request. There are prob- 
ably many in DOE who would argue 
against putting anything on paper 
again that can be discussed at a public 
hearing or on the floor of the House. 

I would, however, encourage the De- 
partment to take a very different 
course, Not only should they continue 
this process, they should throw the 
process open to the scrutiny of the 
American people. If we have learned 
anything from our review of the NES, 
it is the importance of public involve- 
ment in the process. 

We will be debating a comprehensive 
energy bill on the floor of the House to- 
morrow. I urge the American people to 
closely watch that debate and let their 
elected officials know what they think. 
It is only with such participation that 
we can reduce the influence of special 
interests and allow us to forge a true 
national consensus on energy policy. 


o 1840 


GLOBAL CLIMATE CHANGE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Doo- 
LITTLE] is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Madam Speaker, it 
has been announced that President 
Bush will attend the Earth Summit in 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, during the first 
week of June, and therein presumably 
sign a compromise agreement to limit 
emission of greenhouse gases. I would 
like to observe at this point, Madam 
Speaker, for the listening audience ei- 
ther in the Chamber or out there over 
C-SPAN wondering why there are so 
few people. This is the way the House 
operates today and has been for some 
time. There are many occasions when, 
during the regular order of debate, 
there are not many more people than 
we have here today. We who take the 
well of the House to speak are hopeful 
that our message will reach out to 
those of our constituents around the 
United States who may be listening. It 
is with that thought in mind that I 
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take up this hour on the subject, the 
general subject, of global climate 
change or the so-called greenhouse ef- 
fect. 

Although there are at this stage no 
numerical limits and no deadlines in 
the proposed agreement to be entered 
into apparently by the United States in 
Rio, the general framework will be set. 
From then on, it is expected that there 
will be steady pressure to put limits on 
carbon dioxide, the greenhouse gas 
that is released when fossil fuels are 
burned. 

Now, I think it is interesting, in light 
of this most recent announcement, 
that today in the Washington Post and 
other newspapers, I think, around the 
country there have been some discus- 
sions about what is happening to global 
warming. It is just a little different 
than the predicate that has been laid 
for this June conference. 

Today in the Washington Post we 
read: 

The global warming trend of recent years 
appears to have reversed course late last 
year sending the Earth into a period of glob- 
al cooling that could continue for the next 2 
to 4 years, a panel of scientists convened by 
the American Geophysical Union reported 
yesterday. 

Interestingly enough, the article goes 
on to explain that the resulting cooling 
effect is now estimated to be about 
twice as powerful as the warming effect 
caused by all the carbon dioxide put 
into the atmosphere since the begin- 
ning of the industrial revolution. 
Think about that for a minute, the re- 
sulting cooling effect is expected to be 
twice as powerful as the warming effect 
caused by all the carbon dioxide put 
into the atmosphere since the begin- 
ning of the industrial revolution. 

Madam Speaker, I think that is an 
amazing fact that I wish to emphasize 
to make a point about the concern over 
global warming, and even more so 
about the proposed remedies thereto. 

It turns out that the cause of this de- 
crease by 1 degree, they are saying, in 
the temperature is Mount Pinatubo, 
which, it turns out, gave us the most 
violent eruption since Krakatoa erupt- 
ed in 1885: Mount Pinatubo. 

Now, Pinatubo dumped about 25 mil- 
lion tons of sulfur compounds into the 
atmosphere. It is producing the vol- 
canic version of acid rain. The result of 
that is that the Sun cannot penetrate 
as effectively, and so the temperature 
is dropping. 

It is not the first time that volcanoes 
have caused dramatic climate change, 
and, by the way, the scientists have ob- 
served that we appear to be at the apex 
of a volcanic period of activity in this 
country. I think just those of us who 
read the newspapers kind of get a feel- 
ing for this as various volcanoes have 
erupted in recent years, whether it is 
Mount St. Helens or the volcano in 
Mexico. 

It is interesting to see these natural 
phenomena occur. It certainly makes 
one appreciate the power of nature. 
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One such volcano which holds the 
record for being the largest ever was 
Tambora, which was also in Indonesia 
and erupted in 1815. Tambora, it is said 
in this article, caused such climatic 
cooling that more than 90,000 people 
died from crop failures, and the year 
after the eruption became known as 
the year without a summer. This is in- 
teresting. In parts of the United 
States, for example, it snowed several 
times during the summer of 1816. 

So clearly volcanoes can have a 
major and dramatic and relatively im- 
mediate impact upon the Earth's cli- 
mate. 

Mr. DELAY. Madam Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. DELAY. Madam Speaker, I am so 
glad the gentleman is bringing this 
special order on global warming, be- 
cause I hope during this special order 
that we can point out some myths, 
some misconceptions, and outright 
mistruths that are out there in the 
global-warming debate. 

One of the issues that the gentleman 
brings up, and I think that the point, 
another point, that needs to be made is 
that what most people think, at least 
reading their newspapers and watching 
televisions and certainly a lot of the 
public service programs on their PBS 
channel, is that man is putting out 
these greenhouse gases, whether they 
be carbon dioxide or chloro- 
fluorocarbons or hydrocarbons or those 
kinds of things, and man is the culprit 
in causing this global-warming phe- 
nomenon, when in fact nature, as the 
gentleman is trying to make the point, 
that nature, whether it be through vol- 
canoes or energies put out by the 
oceans or clouds, nature puts out 20 
times the greenhouse gases than man 
does. 

So all of these huge expenses that 
people are calling for and changing 
man’s attitude in putting carbon diox- 
ide into the atmosphere is one-twenti- 
eth, would have one-twentieth of the 
effect on the atmosphere that nature 
puts out in the atmosphere, and I just 
wanted to make that point, that man 
is not driving the global warming. 

Certainly there are things that we 
can do that we know have an effect, 
but in no way is man the driving force 
in what is happening in global warm- 
ing. Indeed, global warming is a phe- 
nomenon that keeps the Earth warm. 

If we did not have a natural phe- 
nomenon of warming our world, we 
would be, I think it is, 200 degrees 
below zero in Fahrenheit as a tempera- 
ture of this Earth, so it is a natural 
phenomenon of warming the globe. 
Now, man has certain effect on that, 
but it is the arrogance of man to think 
that he can change the world by chang- 
ing nature, and I think nature adapts 
quite well. 
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Mr. DOOLITTLE. Well, Madam 
Speaker, I appreciate the gentleman 
making that observation. The gen- 
tleman is quite correct that except for 
the atmosphere we have, we would be 
just about like the Moon, which at 
night I think the temperature drops to 
about minus 227 degrees Fahrenheit 
and during the daytime the tempera- 
ture is at about 200 degrees Fahrenheit, 
so it is a dramatic temperature swing. 

It is the atmosphere, of course, that 
protects this planet. For those who 
have seen the program, I will mention 
it. For those who have not, I will en- 
courage you to see it at the Smithso- 
nian Institution. It is a great film at 
the Air and Space Museum called 
Blue Planet“ that very graphically 
and beautifully portrays this Earth 
from outer space and gives people an 
opportunity to see the effect of that at- 
mosphere and how this Earth stands 
out in such contrast to the other plan- 
ets in our solar system with its life- 
sustaining oceans which give rise to 
the atmosphere and with the ability to 
sustain all manner of life as a result of 
that. 

But the gentleman is quite correct 
that nature far and away is the biggest 
supplier of carbon dioxide. In fact, an 
interesting statistic, it is believed that 
termites perhaps are the biggest con- 
tributors, with some 50 billion tons a 
year of carbon dioxide methane re- 
leased into the atmosphere by their ac- 
tivities, which is something that seem- 
ingly goes on without people even real- 
ly being aware. 

It is indeed true that nature accounts 
for almost all the so-called greenhouse 
gases that are being released into the 
atmosphere. 

Now, I was alluding to the article in 
the Washington Post, and I should tell 
you where this article references, in- 
stead of having us warm up like we 
have all been taught to believe since 
1988 at least, now it turns out the 
Earth is in a cooling trend. 

Now, the gentleman who just made 
this forecast is one James E. Hansen, 
not to be confused with our distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
Utah, but James E. Hansen is the Di- 
rector of NASA’s Goddard Institute for 
Space Studies in New York City. He 
came up with some models. 

I think this is going to lead into 
what I eventually would like to talk 
about, and that is the danger in at- 
tempting to make predictions, because 
they are after all predictions and pre- 
dictions are uncertain by their nature. 

Mr. Hansen is telling us that based 
on his model the Earth is going to get 
cooler in 2 to 4 years by 1 degree. 

Now, it is interesting that this is the 
same man who in 1988 announced to the 
world that we were presently in the pe- 
riod of global climate change, that we 
were warming up and that this was due 
to the increased emissions of carbon di- 
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oxide. This became the basis for some 
very onerous legislation in terms of 
amendments to the Clean Air Act, leg- 
islation that is a drag on the U.S. econ- 
omy. 

Happily, President Bush and others 
have relaxed somewhat. They have 
been severely criticized by members of 
the Democrat Party today on the floor 
of the House, but I am very proud and 
wish to commend the Vice President 
for his role and the President for mak- 
ing some minor changes in this onerous 
legislation, which I believe is falsely 
based on inaccurate models and bad as- 
sumptions. So today I think it is inter- 
esting that we see the reference to Mr. 
Hansen. 

Now, it is true that we have higher 
amounts of carbon dioxide in the at- 
mosphere today than before. We do not 
really necessarily know why that is the 
case. 

You have heard mention of increased 
volcanic activity, I mean in terms of 
billions of tons of material ejected into 
the atmosphere, and it is entirely pos- 
sible that has a significant impact. 

You have as well the influence of the 
oceans. Interestingly enough, appar- 
ently, Mr. Hansen’s model did not take 
into account the impact of the oceans. 

Now, I find that remarkable, espe- 
cially coming from California where we 
witnessed the dramatic impact of 
something called El Nino, which melt- 
ed the snow pack in northern Califor- 
nia in about 3 days’ time, and we had 
enormous floods. 

Of course, since then, we have been in 
a drought, I am sorry to say, but the 
snow pack was melted by El Nino; so I 
became aware of El Nino. I think that 
many people around the country are 
aware of the rather dramatic impact 
that oceans and their temperatures and 
currents and so forth can have on the 
climate. 

Also, we have to take into account 
sunspots and the impact the Sun has. 
There are studies that suggest there is 
a direct impact by these sunspots. 
They are of irregular duration, but on 
the average I think it is about 11 years. 
Depending on what is happening there, 
our climate is affected. 

Then there is the so-called heat-is- 
land effect where urban areas when 
vegetation is removed and replaced 
with concrete and asphalt and so forth, 
those urban areas are warmer. 

Perhaps some of you have actually 
directly experienced this, I know I have 
in a small town when coming from the 
outskirts it was cooler and then get- 
ting upon a rise in this town, all of a 
sudden it became quite a bit warmer. It 
was fairly dramatic. That is the heat- 
island effect. That is not recognized in 
some of these models. 

Then the reality, of course, is that 
plants use carbon dioxide. If you have 
more carbon dioxide, it creates a more 
favorable growth climate, and when 
the growth climate is more favorable 
you get more plants and trees. 
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Now, these models do not take into 
account the increased carbon dioxide 
removing features of having these 
added plants and trees around. 

One thing that is very interesting 
about this, really for the amount of 
carbon dioxide that we have in our at- 
mosphere, the increased amount, going 
back, oh, about a century, we should 
have had a global climate change of be- 
tween 2 and 4 extra degrees, but actu- 
ally over the last 50 years analyzing 
the whole thing, there appears to have 
been no increase in global climate 
change. That is very interesting par- 
ticularly because two-thirds of the in- 
creases in carbon dioxide have occurred 
since 1940 and for there to have been no 
increase in the temperature despite 
that leaves us to puzzle, and that is the 
point I want to make, Madam Speaker, 
that we have a few facts laid before us 
and that is all we have. It is hard to 
draw cause and effect and reputable 
scientists do not. Experts in their field 
do not, but people who have an ax to 
grind, who are not experts in their field 
and maybe have the title doctor“ in 
front of their names or have a political 
agenda to advance, do not mind taking 
disparate facts and putting two and 
two together and showing that they 
have five, and that in my view is what 
has been happening when it comes to 
all the proposed changes to be made to 
our environmental laws based on dis- 
parate facts and incomplete informa- 
tion. 

Mr. DELAY. Madam Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. DELAY. I might take just a mo- 
ment here, Madam Speaker, because 
the gentleman makes such a great 
point and I think the American people 
need to understand that what we have 
facing us is a very real possibility that 
if the environmental extremists get 
their way by using bad science to make 
environmental policy, not just for the 
United States but for the world, be- 
cause that is their design, they set up 
this Earth summit in Rio de Janeiro 
just to facilitate their goal of manipu- 
lating the economies of the world, be- 
cause their goal is to have a world 
order, if you will, that mandates 
whether you can turn on your elec- 
tricity or not, that mandates what 
kind of standard of living you will 
have. 
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Now, the developing countries are 
countries that are looking at the possi- 
bility of getting huge infusions of mon- 
eys, particularly from the United 
States, to cut their greenhouse gas 
emissions or to get free environmental 
technology, and that is their goal, and 
they are basing it on, at the very kind- 
est, incomplete science, incomplete 
science that is coming from scientists I 
call doomsday sayers. 
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Madam Speaker, it was not too long 
ago when I was getting out of college, 
and I remember Dr. Stephen Schneider 
who at the time was calling for an 
Earth catastrophe called the ice age. 
He was telling us that within 10 years 
we would all be freezing to death, and 
we would not be able to grow our food 
to feed the world and that we had to 
take drastic measures right then as an 
insurance policy against the ice age. 
Now it is very ironic that the same Dr. 
Schneider just a couple of weeks ago 
testified in front of a committee here 
in the House and was calling for a ca- 
tastrophe of global warming that was 
going to happen. Now I say, Dr. 
Schneider, you either have an ice age, 
or you have global warming. Which is 
it?” 

And I can also remember, Madam 
Speaker, about the same time a dooms- 
day sayer by the name of Dr. Paul Ehr- 
lich who wrote a book back in the 
early 1970's called Population Bomb, 
and he claimed in this prediction that, 
if we continued the world population 
explosion, by 1992 we would be having 
starvation worldwide, including the 
United States, because we would have 
too many people on this Earth and this 
Earth could not sustain that kind of 
population. 

Then we get into smaller predictions 
of bad science where we almost killed 
the apple-growing industry in this 
country because we scared the world, 
the consumers, that Alar was going to 
cause cancer from eating apples, and it 
was not too long ago that the artificial 
sweeteners were taken off the market 
because that was going to cause can- 
cer. 

The gentleman referred to the Clean 
Air Act where we just recently passed 
an acid rain title that is going to cost 
Americans billions of dollars on a pro- 
gram to eliminate acid rain that flies 
in the face of a 10-year study that cost 
$600 million which was done by hun- 
dreds of scientists, and their conclu- 
sion? The same. Within 2 months of the 
passage of the Clean Air Act they said 
that there is no acid rain crisis in the 
United States, yet we have made envi- 
ronmental policy based on bad science 
or, at the very least, incomplete 
science, and if I could just take a few 
minutes of the gentleman's time to say 
maybe I am just a naive Texan, but I 
have always thought environmental 
policy should correspond with good 
science. 

Madam Speaker, unfortunately in re- 
cent years the congressional actions 
have not been driven by good science, 
but instead by science by press release. 
Obviously the media are drawn to bad 
news, whether it is real, eminent or 
imaginary, and that is the news which 
grabs the front page headlines of news- 
papers, and lead stores of television re- 
ports and cover stories of national 
magazines. It is the focus of the atten- 
tion of our constituents and the people 
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of the United States. Now good news, if 
covered at all, is relegated to a rel- 
atively undesirable location in media 
coverage which does not hold the at- 
tention of our constituents. 

One classic example recently of this 
phenomenon of bad science was the 
coverage of an alleged monstrous ozone 
hole over North America made in a 
NASA science by press release an- 
nouncement on February 3. This an- 
nouncement of impending disaster re- 
ceived as much media attention as the 
outbreak of the riots in Los Angeles. 
This disaster was predicted based upon 
NASA's readings of chlorine monoxide 
and bromine monoxide levels and not 
any actual readings of ozone depletion. 
Now NASA's one caveat to their 
hysteria was that the ozone depletion 
might occur under certain conditions, 
and as Dr. Patrick Michaels noted, 
NASA issued this science by press re- 
lease knowing full well that these cer- 
tain conditions in our atmosphere 
would require that the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Himalaya Mountains fall 
flat and that much of our continental 
land would have to sink in order to get 
cold enough in the stratosphere. But on 
April 30, NASA finally admitted that 
no ozone hole ever materialized, how- 
ever it was difficult for Americans to 
learn about this from the media as this 
announcement received only slightly 
more attention than, say, looting in 
my hometown of Sugerland, TX. 

Speaker, it just boggles my 
mind, and I gave a speech to a seminar 
just yesterday at the Columbia Insti- 
tute, and a staff member of the Energy 
and Commerce Committee that is a 
great advocate for policies to stop 
global warming made the statement, 
and it is the tone now, now that we are 
seeing that science is refuting some of 
this desperate claims by press release 
scientists, that now that we are seeing 
some of the science coming out and 
coming forward that is disputing these 
claims, now they are saying: 

Well, that’s all irrelevant. Just because 
you have some science, there is the potential 
out there that we are going to have this ca- 
tastrophe, and, therefore, because of the po- 
tential, we have to have an insurance policy. 

In fact, the staffer on the Energy and 
Commerce Committee used the anal- 
ogy that my home will probably never 
burn, but must in case that it may 
burn, we buy a homeowner’s policy as 
insurance against my house burning. 
Well, if we carry that analogy to fit the 
catastrophe claims by press release sci- 
entists and environmental extremists, 
then that analogy would be that we are 
going to spend trillions and trillions of 
dollars just in the United States to buy 
a global climate change insurance pol- 
icy, and then we are going to have to 
take people’s homes and remove all 
electricity, remove all gas, because of 
the potential of a fire. We will have to 
take out the stove, and the heater, and 
the furnace and the air-conditioner, re- 
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move those because of the potential of 
the fire, and build steel walls to rein- 
force the walls and a steel roof because 
of the potential burning, and then sit 
in the middle of the house waiting for 
the fire to happen in the dark. That is 
the analogy that we are talking about 
here. 

Madam Speaker, that is very dan- 
gerous, very destructive, and we better 
not proceed without good science. 

Mr. TAYLOR of North Carolina. 
Madam Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. TAYLOR of North Carolina. 
Madam Speaker, I appreciate the state- 
ments made by the two gentlemen. I 
think it is particularly of concern that 
there is so much stress on being politi- 
cally correct on this subject and so lit- 
tle stress on having open, intelligent 
debate on this subject. 

As my colleagues know, all of us are 
going to face environmental challenges 
for the rest of this century and on into 
the next century, as far as we can see. 
It would be foolish for any of us to 
think we did not have environmental 
challenges. 

But how many times can we make 
the errors that the gentlemen just out- 
lined costing the economy billions of 
dollars and then say, ‘‘Oops, let’s start 
over again!“? We have to have debate. 
We have to have intelligence. 

I can give the gentlemen an example 
of what just happened in my area of 
western North Carolina where the Park 
Service ruled that they were going to 
place a 120-mile no industrial pollution 
or no additional industrial permits, un- 
less with stringent examinations, with- 
in a 120-mile radius around the Great 
Smokey Mountain Park. Now our envi- 
ronmental council that I started some 
years ago had had a study in the area 
already, and we knew that 85 percent of 
our air pollution comes from well out- 
side the area. Only 15 percent is cre- 
ated in the area. So the 120-mile radius 
would not do very much to stop pollu- 
tion in the outside area, and yet that 
was a regulation, 120 miles. I asked the 
regulators in committee why they 
picked that distance, 120 miles versus 
50 miles or 1,000 miles, and the response 
was that was generally about the num- 
ber of bureaucrats they had to work for 
a 120-mile radius. It had nothing to do 
with whether or not the clean air was 
being disturbed inside that 120-mile 
area. In fact the evidence showed it 
was coming from well outside that. 
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So our district was faced with the 
worst of both worlds—economic stag- 
nation by that regulation on the one 
hand, and on the other hand the 85 per- 
cent of the pollution affecting our area 
continued to come in from the outside. 
The regulations had no relevance to 
the problem that we had, yet anyone 
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who made an effort to debate that 
question was not politically correct 
and was accused of being an enemy of 
the environment. 

And what happens to enemies of the 
environment? I would like to refer you 
to the recent report of the League of 
Conservation Voters, when the presi- 
dent of that organization, a former lib- 
eral Democrat Presidential candidate 
in 1988 who now chairs that organiza- 
tion, said in this message, We must 
hunt out the enemies of the environ- 
ment and send them into oblivion.” 

Now, I would like to quote the old 
country song that was out not too long 
ago: Lou know, there ain't no good 
guys, there ain't no bad guys, just you 
and me, and we just can't agree.“ 

That is a lot of what is before us in 
the environmental debate. We have dif- 
ferent points of view of how to solve 
the problem, and, as the gentlemen 
have pointed out in their statements, 
we cannot waste the resources doing 
the wrong thing for long periods of 
time. So we need to encourage, not dis- 
courage, open debate and questioning 
of every proposition that comes before 
this body. We need not to go about 
looking for enemies that we can hunt 
out and obliterate. We need to encour- 
age open, intelligent debate in these 
subjects. 

The rating that the organization I 
mentioned a moment ago gave was 
based on several things, and I think it 
is indicative of the shallow approach 
toward this very serious question of 
trying to meet environmental chal- 
lenges. 

First of all, there were 100 points. 
There were 13 subjects that made up 
the 100 points. I failed to say votes, be- 
cause they were not votes. That was 
the problem. 

The first four were based on failing 
to cosponsor legislation. Now, whether 
you knew that legislation existed or 
not was irrelevant. You already started 
32 points behind if you failed to cospon- 
sor those four bills. 

Then a fifth point dealt with the let- 
ter between two Representatives that 
was sent to a third. If you did not find 
that letter and sign it you were gigged 
another eight points. So now you are 40 
percent behind about things you did 
not know anything about. 

A fifth one dealt with the fact that 
you may have cosponsored another 
piece of legislation, but if you did not 
know about it, then you would have 
saved yourself eight points. So we are 
up to almost 50 percent, and we are 
talking about matters that might be in 
a handful of people. It is nothing that 
has to do with how this body voted or 
decided different questions. 

Then the letter, the message from 
the president of the conservation orga- 
nization, stated that what we needed to 
do was to listen to the local people, 
that Congress was far behind the local 
communities in this matter. So the 
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next four votes that they criticized you 
on dealt with four measures in before 
Congress. 

All four of those the local representa- 
tives were against. 

One of them dealt with a national 
monument that neither the National 
Government wanted, the local county 
commissioners did not want it, and the 
local Congressmen did not want it. But 
if you did not vote for it, against their 
wishes, you received a negative eight 
points. In other words, you were down- 
graded again. 

Another dealt with the wild and sce- 
nic river, that a poll showed 80 percent 
of the people wanted further study on. 
The Congressmen from that district 
wanted further study on it. But if you 
voted against the designation now, 
here again you lost another eight 
points. 

Then there was another piece of leg- 
islation that dealt with China. If you 
failed to vote to give China $100 million 
for their Draconian population abor- 
tion-control measures, then you lost 
another eight points. 

So we are already in nearly 80 points, 
84 points to be exact, and we have not 
hit anything that I would consider im- 
portant to the environment. Yet that 
was a definite measure. 

The final two bills did deal with the 
environment, one dealt with grazing, 
and it was not a question of whether or 
not you were for raising grazing fees, 
you had to raise them to the level that 
most people felt would stop grazing on 
the Bureau of Land Management prop- 
erty altogether. That I think was most 
unreasonable. 

The final one dealt with voting to set 
aside $145 million, taking it away from 
the space planet program, which was 18 
percent of that budget, in order to sup- 
plement the space station budget, 
which many people thought was just as 
necessary. But if you voted to make 
that shift, then you were stricken the 
last 8 percent you had. 

Based on that, you could make a zero 
in the eyes of the League of Conserva- 
tion Voters. None of those issues were 
strong environmental issues we are 
talking about. Most of them were set 
issues that you would have to do a 
great deal of research on to even know 
they were going on, to find out whether 
you cosponsored the bill or signed this 
particular letter. 

Now, what I am saying to the gentle- 
men is this; At a time when the public 
looks at this body for honesty, when it 
looks to this body to give open debate, 
to help grapple with situations and 
come up with good decisions, here is a 
rating organization that has based its 
whole rating on obscure, isolated situa- 
tions that do not encourage public de- 
bate and discussion of genuine environ- 
mental topics. 

If you cannot depend on that rating 
organization to be truthful to the peo- 
ple about what is being discussed and 
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debated and the real issues of the envi- 
ronment here, then you are going to 
discourage—all across this country— 
true debate. Because if you speak out 
against any of those items, or if you 
raise the question that some of those 
items really are not environmental, 
then you become an enemy, quote, of 
the environment, subject to oblitera- 
tion. 

That is the leadership that we are 
getting in this area. It is going to be 
disastrous in the long term for the en- 
vironment and the people of this coun- 


try. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate the remarks of the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. TAYLOR]. If I 
might just take off from where he left 
off, these ratings will then be packaged 
very nicely and delivered the final 
week of this fall campaign as a nice lit- 
tle hit upon their intended victims, be- 
cause it is intended to obliterate the 
victim. They are going to reveal to the 
world that John Doe had a zero rating 
by the League of Conservation Voters; 
ergo, he does not care about the envi- 
ronment; ergo, he should be defeated at 
the polls. 

That has been constructed in such a 
way as to advance the interests of lib- 
eral Democrats and to hurt those of a 
more conservative persuasion. So I 
would just like to call that to the at- 
tention of people. When we get to this 
November, those of you who are follow- 
ing this debate, think back to the dis- 
cussion that has ensued, to the types of 
phony issues that have been drawn in 
to construct the so-called environ- 
mental rating by this organization, and 
just remember when the hit piece 
comes by the liberal Democrats seek- 
ing election, just remember to look a 
little beyond the superficial represen- 
tations and realize what really the rat- 
ings are based upon. 

I would like to get back to my thesis 
about predictions, Madam Speaker. 

Now, Mr. Hansen in 1988, and he is 
the NASA scientist who introduced the 
current preoccupation nationally, glob- 
ally, with global warming, he predicted 
that, 1988 would be the warmest year 
on record, unless there is some remark- 
able improbable cooling in the remain- 
der of the year.“ 

Well, practically as he was speaking, 
this remarkable improbable cooling 
was going on, in that the eastern tropi- 
cal Pacific Ocean underwent a remark- 
able cooling, a sudden drop in tempera- 
ture of 7 degrees. We do not know why. 
We have not had any legislation to try 
and fix that, thank goodness. But nev- 
ertheless, there was a drop, a sudden 
drop of 7 degrees in the eastern tropical 
Pacific Ocean. It is believed that that 
caused one of our colder winters in the 
history of this country, the winter of 
1988-89. 

That is an interesting development of 
a fact concerning a prediction. La 
Nina, as distinguished from El Nino, 
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was the phenomenon that caused that 
temperature drop. 

Now, the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. TAYLOR] alluded to envi- 
ronmental groups. Madam Speaker, I 
would just like to take a few moments 
and make some comment about those, 
and then largely read a series of 
quotes. 

Madam Speaker, I am citing as my 
source an outstanding work called 
Trashing the Planet by Dixie Lee Ray. 
“How Science Can Help Us Deal with 
Acid Rain, Depletion of the Ozone, and 
Nuclear Waste, Among Other Things.” 

I commend this book to anyone in- 
terested in getting an accurate picture 
of where we stand on environmental is- 
sues and what are the different compo- 
nents of which they are made. 
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Dr. Ray is a scientist and I think has 
some very compelling things to share 
with the public. She has extracted out 
some different quotes from so-called 
environmental leaders, and I think it 
would be instructive just to review a 
few of those. These leaders have a rev- 
erence for the purity of nature, many 
of them. Mother Nature is almost re- 
vered by many, almost achieving a 
metaphysical proportion. Many of 
them construct scare stories of loom- 
ing man-made catastrophe. 

Quoting Dr. Ray: 

They say that our environmental problems 
are so serious as to threaten a continuation 
of life on earth. 

That, I think, is kind of the thrust of 
the global climate change. Some of the 
more outlandish predictions refer to 
the melting of the icecaps and the re- 
sultant flooding of the coastlines 
around the world. It is rather dra- 
matic, good movie material. 

They say that our environmental problems 
are so serious as to threaten the continu- 
ation of life on Earth or, if that is not true, 
that we should at least pretend that it is. 

Now, let these individuals speak for 
themselves. Stewart Brand, writing in 
the Whole Earth Catalog: 

We have wished, we ecofreaks, for a disas- 
ter or for a social change to come and bomb 
us into the stone age where we might live 
like Indians in our valley with our localism, 
our appropriate technology, our gardens, our 
home-made religions, guilt free at last. 

David Foreman, author of “A Field 
Guide to Monkey Wrenching“ and 
founder of Earth First: 

We must reclaim the roads and the plowed 
land, halt dam construction, tear down exist- 
ing dams, free shackled rivers and return to 
wilderness millions and tens of millions of 
acres of presently settled land. 

Paul Watson, founder of Greenpeace: 

I got the impression that instead of going 
out to shoot birds, I should go out and shoot 
the kids who shoot birds. 

Jonathan Schell, 
Fragile Earth“: 

Now, in a widening sphere of decisions, the 
costs of error are so exorbitant that we need 
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to act on theory alone, which is to say on 
prediction alone. It follows that the reputa- 
tion of scientific prediction needs to be en- 
hanced, but that can happen paradoxically, 
only if scientists disavow the certainty and 
precision that they normally insist on. 

I might insert, so now we have the 
politically correct doctrine for sci- 
entists. They have got to remove those 
shackles and become a little more 
flexible. 

Continuing with the quote: 

Above all, we need to learn to act deci- 
sively to forestall predicted perils, even 
while knowing that they may never mate- 
rialize. We must take action in a manner of 
speaking to preserve our ignorance. There 
are perils that we can be certain of avoiding 
only at the cost of never knowing with cer- 
tainty that they were real. 

This, of course, is what the gen- 
tleman from Texas was talking about 
in terms of attempting to remove all 
risk, for example, of fire in one’s home. 
It is impossible unless one removes the 
technology that serves us so well. 

Richard Benedick, an employee from 
our own State Department, working on 
assignment for the Conservation Foun- 
dation: 

A global climate treaty must be imple- 
mented, even if there is no scientific evi- 
dence to back the greenhouse effect. 

I might add, this gentleman would be 
very well received in the Halls of Con- 
gress or in Rio de Janeiro, very well re- 
ceived. 

Stephen Schneider, I think we have 
heard him quoted once before today, 
proponent of the theory that CFC's or 
chlorofluorocarbons are depleting the 
ozone. 

We have to offer up scary scenarios, make 
simplified, dramatic statements and make 
little mention of any doubts we may have. 
Each of us has to decide what the right bal- 
ance is between being effective and being 
honest. 

This man should run for office. 

A spokesman for the Government Ac- 
countability Project, an offshoot of the 
Institute for Policy Studies, made this 
statement: 

Let's face it, we don't want safe nuclear 
power plants. We want no nuclear power 
plants. 

I might add that that, pending the 
wishes of others, 

We don't want any dams, we don’t want 
any logging efforts, we don’t want any form 
of energy that is technologically feasible for 
us to harness. 

Let it be something out there that is 
kind of in the theoretical stage, that is 
not capable of being actually used. 

I would like to quote now, here is one 
that we hear a lot from, far-left winger 
Helen Caldicott, Australian pediatri- 
cian. There is a great scientist who ad- 
vised us on scientific facts, a pediatri- 
cian. Speaking for the Union of Con- 
cerned Scientists: 

Scientists who work for nuclear power or 
nuclear energy have sold their soul to the 
devil. They are either dumb, stupid or highly 
compromised. 
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Listen to this, as she continues, 

Free enterprise really means rich people 
get richer and they have the freedom to ex- 
ploit and psychologically rape the Earth. 
Cuba is a wonderful country. What Castro 
has done in superb. 

Does that not chill the marrow of 
one’s bones? I misquoted this. 

Free enterprise really means rich people 
get richer and they have the freedom to ex- 
ploit and psychologically rape their fellow 
human beings in the process. Capitalism is 
destroying the earth. 


I realized I left out that choice tidbit, 
“capitalism is destroying the earth. 
Cuba is a wonderful country, and what 
Castro has done is superb. 

I suppose she thinks Saddam Hussein 
is a great guy, too. 

Now, Paul Ehrlich. I cannot resist 
this because we have all listened to 
Paul Ehrlich’s foolish predictions for 
several decades now, and we never hear 
this guy being called to task, other 
than what the gentleman from Texas 
mentioned earlier. 

Stanford University biologist: 

We've already had too much economic 
growth in the United States. Economic 
growth in rich countries like ours is the dis- 
ease, not the cure. 

I wonder who has been listening to 
him. 

Mr. DELAY. Madam Speaker, if the 
gentleman will continue to yield, I will 
tell my colleague who has been listen- 
ing to him. He is a very regular guest 
on the Tonight Show and is held out 
there all the time as this great sci- 
entist. I believe he is a professor emeri- 
tus or certainly a professor with tenure 
at Stanford University. 

He is constantly paraded all around 
this country, if not the world, as the 
foremost authority on the environment 
and apocalypse now. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. He certainly is. 
Quoting Dixy Lee Ray in this book: 

Paul Ehrlich deserves special attention be- 
cause his views sum up the antihuman 
trends of political environmental thought. 

Madam Speaker, listen to this: 

Trends that frequently manifest them- 
selves in predictions of global famine or 
plans for draconian measures to halt or re- 
verse population growth. In The Population 
Bomb, Ehrlich predicted that the battle to 
feed humanity is over. In the 1970's the world 
will undergo famines. Hundreds of millions 
of people are going to starve to death in 
spite of any crash programs embarked upon 
now. Population control is the only answer. 
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I mean, that is laughable, looking 
back. I remember the time this was 
taken so seriously on the university 
campuses. We had to immediately ad- 
dress the issue of population control. 

Continuing on quoting Dixy Lee Ray: 

Of course, that inevitable mass starvation 
did not happen, unless you were unlucky 
enough to have it imposed upon you by a 
communist government in Ethiopia. But 
Ehrlich has persisted in his predictions. He 
predicted a global famine in 1985. and was 
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wrong. Now he says that the population of 
the United States. 

And I have to read this because I find 
this another fascinating prediction, 
now he says that; 

The population of the United States will 
shrink from 250 million to about 22.5 million 
before 1999 because of famine and global 
warming. 

Dr. Ehrlich, did you see the Washing- 
ton Post today? I mean, this is amaz- 
ing. 

All right, listen to this, quoting Dixy 
Lee Ray: 

He still recommends reducing population 
by force, saying Several coercive proposals 
deserve serious consideration, mainly be- 
cause we will ultimately have to resort to 
them unless current trends in birth rates are 
revised.“ Among Ehrlich's coercive proposals 
for the United States are deindustrialization, 
liberalized abortion, and tax breaks for peo- 
ple who have themselves sterilized. Ehrlich 
has many supporters in the environmental 
movement. 

Now, Kenneth Boulding, originator of 
the “Spaceship Earth” concept. 

Mr. DELAY. Madam Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. DELAY. Madam Speaker, I think 
what the gentleman read is very impor- 
tant and speaks directly to what we 
are talking about. Dr. Paul Ehrlich 
called for deindustrialization of this 
country. Now, that is a big word, but if 
we implemented what the Paul Ehr- 
lichs of the world wanted us to imple- 
ment by signing the treaty that they 
would have us sign, or have the Presi- 
dent sign in Rio, it would call for 
deindustrialization, because what it 
would do is, it would mandate things 
such as a carbon tax. That is a tax on 
the burning of carbon fuels, petroleum, 
coal, and others, which would mean the 
doubling in price of electricity and en- 
ergy in this country alone, which 
would mean the immediate loss of jobs 
because deindustrialization would 
come because companies would have to 
shut down because they could not af- 
ford the energy costs to run those com- 
panies. 

In fact, a recent study was just re- 
leased that pointed out that if we im- 
plemented what the environmental ex- 
tremists wanted us to implement, we 
would immediately see the loss of 
700,000 jobs in the United States, and in 
my home State of Texas they predict 
74,000 jobs lost in Texas. 

What deindustrialization means is 
the loss of the lifestyle of the United 
States as we know it. These people 
want us to lower our standard of living; 
to, if you will, redistribute wealth 
around the world, so that people will 
not be able to live the life style that 
they are enjoying today in the United 
States. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I certainly appre- 
ciate the gentleman making that ob- 
servation. When I hear the term 
“deindustrialization’ I think about 
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other countries that have pursued that 
kind of an ideal. I am thinking about 
Cambodia, for example, where they at- 
tempted to achieve the pure ideal of 
Marxism, and the tremendous cost in 
human lives and suffering that was oc- 
casioned there by it. 

I tell the gentleman, I read some of 
these quotes and it is astounding when 
we hear these quotes. I want to get 
them out in the RECORD so that people 
can become aware and examine a little 
more critically the statements of some 
of these people, like Paul Ehrlich or 
Helen Caldicott, or others. 

Here is Kenneth Boulding, originator 
of the “Spaceship Earth’’ concept: 
The right to have children should be a 
marketable commodity.” There is a 
free enterpriser of a different stripe. 
Continuing the quote, a marketable 
commodity, bought and traded by indi- 
viduals but absolutely limited by the 
state.“ 

Now. David Brower, of Friends of the 
Earth, Childbearing should be a pun- 
ishable crime against society unless 
the parents hold,“ and, oh yes, the 
thing the liberals love the most, un- 
less the parents hold a government li- 
cense. All potential parents should be 
required to use contraceptive chemi- 
cals, the government issuing antidotes 
to citizens chosen for childbearing.” 
Absolutely amazing. 

All right. Now, His Royal Highness, 
Prince Philip of the United Kingdom, 
just to not confine our quotes to people 
from the United States, which we got 
Helen Caldicott from Australia, let us 
now go to the mother country, the 
United Kingdom. Prince Philip is the 
leader of the World Wildlife Fund. 

He stated recently that were he to be 
reincarnated, he would wish to return 
as a killer virus, to lower human pop- 
ulation levels.“ Yes, this is the Duke of 
Edinburgh, husband of Queen Eliza- 
beth, who wishes that were he to be re- 
incarnated, he wishes he could return 
as a killer virus to lower human popu- 
lation levels. There is a philanthropist 
in the full environmental sense of the 
word, I suppose, utterly frightening. 

Now, the Green Party, the Green 
Party of West Germany. We now have a 
Green Party in the State of California, 
I am sorry to announce. Carl Amery 
has said that, 

We in the Green movement aspire to a cul- 
tural model in which the killing of a forest 
will be considered more contemptible and 
more criminal than the sale of 6-year-old 
children to Asian brothels. 

There is a great humanitarian, con- 
cerned for all our welfare. 

Madam Speaker and ladies and gen- 
tlemen, I find these statements shock- 
ing, so revealing. Look what we are 
coming up to. We have talked about 
the danger of using inadequate facts 
with insufficient data to make dra- 
matic policy changes, yet the Presi- 
dent of the United States, I am sorry 
to say, is going to Rio de Janeiro, 
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Brazil, in June for the purpose of sign- 
ing some sort of an agreement among 
the nations of the world, sponsored by 
the United Nations, to limit the 
amount of greenhouse gases released 
into the atmosphere, despite the fact 
that there has been no discernable in- 
crease in warming over the 50-year pe- 
riod. 

Indeed, when we take into account 
the so-called heat islands in the urban 
centers, it probably means that the 
temperature has actually cooled. Here 
we have, and I hope we can send to the 
President, this copy of the Washington 
Post, and get the underlying reports 
that it is based on, saying that things 
are actually getting cooler. Maybe we 
ought to send him a note and urge this 
conference be postponed for about 4 


years. 

Mr. DELAY. Madam Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. DELAY. The gentleman was talk- 
ing about the heat-island effect. What 
the gentleman is referring to is a phe- 
nomenal lack of good scientific method 
in just measuring the temperatures on 
Earth, because what the gentleman has 
been circling around is the fact that 
the temperatures that are being taken 
by the global climatologists that be- 
lieve in global warming are tempera- 
tures that are taken on land. There are 
no temperatures being taken in the 
oceans of the world, and I just find that 
absolutely amazing. A sixth grade 
science student knows if we are going 
to make such apocalyptic predictions, 
that at least we ought to take the tem- 
peratures over a long period of time of 
the oceans, not just the temperatures 
on land. And frankly, they are conven- 
ient temperatures, because they are 
temperatures taken around cities that 
produce this heat island effect. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. The gentleman is 
so correct in quoting Dr. Lee here, ref- 
erencing Jim Hansen, the great pro- 
genitor, I guess, or the one who has 
popularized the global warming theory. 

Quoting Dr. Lee, 

Dr. Hansen did not consider the possibility 
of La Nina— 

Which was the 7-degree drop in the 
eastern tropical Pacific Ocean. 

He did not consider the possibility of La 
Nina— 

And listen to this— 

because his computer program does not take 
sea temperatures into account, yet the 
oceans cover 73 percent of the Earth’s sur- 
face. When people, including scientists, talk 
global, it is hard to believe they can ignore 
73 percent of the globe, but obviously they 
sometimes do. It is all the more astonishing 
to ignore ocean-atmosphere interactions, es- 
pecially in the Pacific, when it is well estab- 
lished that El Nino has profound and wide- 
spread effects on weather patterns and tem- 
peratures. 
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Well, does it not follow that El Nino 
may also, indeed some atmospheric sci- 
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entists credit the severe winter of 1988- 
89 totally to a temperature drop in the 
tropical Pacific. 

Madam Speaker, I hope what we have 
said tonight may shed a little light on 
reality in this conference in Rio when 
the ecofreaks and the promoters of ex- 
treme environmentalism get down 
there and clamor or march for new 
taxes and severe laws to be imple- 
mented. Let us just remember that we 
had better understand the causes of the 
global climate change before we make 
extreme legislation based on that. 

I want to end by quoting a gentleman 
who was once the Under Secretary of 
State for this country and in the first 
part of the 20th century, and at one 
time was also Ambassador to Mexico. 
His name is J. Ruben Clark, Jr. and 
this is what he had to say: 

Tyranny has never come to live with any 
people with a placard on his breast bearing 
his name. He always comes in deep disguises, 
sometimes proclaiming an endowment of 
freedom, sometimes promising help to the 
unfortunate and downtrodden, not by creat- 
ing something for those who do not have, but 
by robbing those who have. But tyranny is 
always a wolf in sheep's clothing, and he al- 
ways ends by devouring the whole flock, sav- 
ing none. 

Madam Speaker, as we conduct the 
policy of this great country I hope we 
will bear this important quote in mind, 
particularly with reference to the envi- 
ronmental issues and some of the ex- 
treme, onerous and outlandish rec- 
ommendations being made in the name 
of the environment. 

With that, Madam Speaker, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
RULES TO RULE ON H.R. 776, NA- 
TIONAL ENERGY POLICY 


Mr. FROST. Madam Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Rules may have until midnight 
tonight to file a rule for the energy 
bill, H.R. 776, currently under consider- 
ation in the Rules Committee. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Madam Speaker, the 
minority has no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mrs. 
COLLINS of Michigan). Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. GRANDY (at the request of Mr. 
MICHEL) for May 19, 20, and 21 on ac- 
count of a family medical emergency. 

Mr. ANTHONY (at the request of Mr. 
GEPHARDT) for today through May 21 
on account of necessary leave. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
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lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming) to 
revise and extend their remarks and in- 
clude extraneous material:) 

Mr. DOOLITTLE, for 60 minutes, on 
May 20. 

Mr. MACHTLEY, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming, for 5 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. RicGs, for 5 minutes today, and 
60 minutes each day, on May 20 and 21. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. WOLPE) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extra- 
neous material:) 

Ms. KAPTUR, for 5 minutes each day, 
today and on May 20 and 21. 

Mr. STARK, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. SISISKY, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mrs. COLLINS of Michigan, for 5 min- 
utes, on May 20. 

Mr. AUCOIN, for 5 minutes, on May 20. 

Mr. WOLPE, for 60 minutes, today. 

Mr. WEISS, for 5 minutes, on May 20. 

Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA, for 60 minutes, 
on May 26. 

(The following Member (at his own 
request) to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous mate- 
rial:) 

Mr. DOOLITTLE, for 60 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming) and 
to include extraneous matter:) 

KOLBE. 

YOUNG of Alaska. 

RINALDO. 

GOODLING in two instances. 
BALLENGER in two instances. 
PORTER in two instances. 
GILMAN. 

SOLOMON in two instances. 
GREEN of New York. 
FIELDS. 

MICHEL. 

ROHRABACHER. 

MOLINARI. 

SMITH of New Jersey. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. WOLPE) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

. ACKERMAN. 

DYMALLY. 

BILBRAY. 

LANTOS in two instances. 
SKELTON in three instances. 
. SISISKY. 

ROE. 

SWETT. 

r. TANNER. 

—— BOXER. 

Mr. ASPIN. 

Mr. STARK. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. 
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Mr. CONYERS. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. 

Mr. LEVINE of California. 
Mr. LIPINSKI. 

Mrs. LOWEY of New York. 


—_—_—————— 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker's 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 

S. 2342. An act to amend the Act entitled 
“An Act to provide for the disposition of 
funds appropriated to pay judgment in favor 
of the Mississippi Sioux Indians in Indian 
Claims Commission dockets numbered 142, 
359, 360, 361, 362, and 363, and for other pur- 
poses“, approved October 25, 1972 (86 Stat. 
1168 et seq.); to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. FROST. Madam Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to, accord- 
ingly (at 8 o’clock and 44 minutes p.m.) 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
May 20, 1992, at 11 a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

3539. A letter from the Secretary of Edu- 
cation, transmitting notice of final funding 
priorities—Technology, Educational Media, 
and Materials for Individuals with Disabil- 
ities Program, pursuant to 20 U.S.C. 
1232(d)(1); to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

3540. A letter from the Secretary of Labor, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to improve enforcement of the Employee Re- 
tirement Income Security Act of 1974, by 
adding certain provisions with respect to the 
auditing of employee benefit plans; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

3541. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting the 1991 annual report 
of the Department on its hazardous waste 
management activities; to the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce. 

3542. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of State for Legislative Affairs, transmitting 
copies of the original report of political con- 
tributions of Joseph Charles Wilson IV, of 
California, to be Ambassador to the Gabo- 
nese Republic and to the Democratic Repub- 
lic of Sao Tome and Principe; of Donald Her- 
man Alexander, of Missouri, to be Ambas- 
sador to the Kingdom of the Netherlands, 
and members of their families, pursuant to 
22 U.S.C. 3944(b)(2); to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

3543. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Financial Management, General Accounting 
Office, transmitting the fiscal year 1991 an- 
nual report of the Comptrollers General Re- 
tirement System, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 
9503(a)(1)(B); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

3544. A letter from the Office of Enforce- 
ment, Environmental Protection Agency, 
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transmitting a copy of a final rule as it per- 
tains to lender liability under CERCLA, pur- 
suant to 42 U.S.C. 9655(a); jointly, to the 
Committees on Energy and Commerce and 
Public Works and Transportation. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. ASPIN: Committee on Armed Services. 
H.R. 5006. A bill to authorize appropriations 
for fiscal year 1993 for military functions of 
the Department of Defense, to prescribe 
military personnel levels for fiscal year 1993, 
and for other purposes; with amendments 
(Rept. 102-527). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DERRICK: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 459. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H.R. 776, a bill to provide for 
improved energy efficiency (Rept. 102-528). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 4 
of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. COSTELLO: 

H.R. 5198. A bill to amend the Federal Elec- 
tion Campaign Act of 1971 to control House 
of Representatives campaign spending, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R. 5199. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, and title XVIII of the Social Se- 
curity Act to permit the reimbursement of 
expenses incurred by a medical facility of 
the uniformed services or the Department of 
Veterans Affairs in providing health care to 
persons eligible for care under Medicare; 
jointly, to the Committees on Armed Serv- 
ices, Ways and Means, Energy and Com- 
merce, and Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. BROOMFIELD: 

H.R. 5200. A bill to amend the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 with respect to the ac- 
tivities of the Overseas Private Investment 
Corporation; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. DARDEN: 

H.R. 5201. A bill to entitle Federal employ- 
ees to family leave in certain cases involving 
a birth, an adoption, or a serious health con- 
dition and to temporary medical leave in 
certain cases involving a serious health con- 
dition, with adequate protection of the em- 
ployees' employment and benefit rights; 
jointly, to the Committees on Post Office 
and Civil Service and House Administration. 

By Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 5202. A bill to require the Federal 
Communications Commission to take ac- 
tions to prevent long distance toll fraud, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on En- 
ergy and Commerce. 

By Mr. GOODLING (for himself and Mr. 
BALLENGER): 

H.R. 5203. A bill to extend and amend the 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973, to improve reha- 
bilitation services for individuals with dis- 
abilities, to modify certain discretionary 
grant programs providing essential services 
and resources specifically designed for indi- 
viduals with disabilities, to change certain 
terminology, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 
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By Mr. LEWIS of Georgia: 

H.R. 5204. A bill to authorize the rehabili- 
tation and expansion of the African Amer- 
ican Panoramic Experience Center within 
the Martin Luther King, Junior, Historic 
Site and Preservation District; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Ms. MOLINARI (for herself, Mr. 
OWENS of New York, Mr. GOODLING, 
Mr. FAWELL, Mr. PAYNE of New Jer- 
sey, Mr. BALLENGER, and Mr. MAR- 
TINEZ): 

H.R. 5205. A bill to amend the Child Abuse 
Prevention and Treatment Act with respect 
to issues of confidentiality and accountabil- 
ity; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. ROEMER (for himself, Mr. 
BROWN, Mr. VALENTINE, Mr. SWETT, 
Ms. HORN, Mr. OLVER, and Mr. 
THORNTON): 

H.R. 5206. A bill amending the Stevenson- 
Wydler Technology Innovation Act of 1980 to 
make improvements in the Malcolm Baldrige 
National Quality Award, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Science, Space, 
and Technology. 

By Mr. SANDERS: 

H.R. 5207. A bill to provide that elections 
for President, Vice President, and Members 
of the Congress be held on Saturday and 
Sunday; to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. 

By Mrs. SCHROEDER (for herself, Mr. 
StTupps, Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts, 
Mr. Weiss, Mr. MINETA, Mr. KEN- 
NEDY, Mr. ABERCROMBIE, Mr. TOWNS, 
Mr. AuCoIN, Ms. NORTON, Mr. STARK, 
Mr. WAXMAN, Mr. CONYERS, Mr. 
GREEN of New York, Mr. MATSUI, Mr. 
DELLUMS, Mr. EDWARDS of California, 
Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. WASH- 
INGTON, Ms. PELOSI, Mr. KOSTMAYER, 
Mr. HAYES of Illinois, Mr. FEIGHAN, 
Mr. MCDERMOTT, Mr. SABO, Mr. GON- 
ZALEZ, Mr. ATKINS, Mrs. UNSOELD, 
Mr. Evans, Mr. DEFAZIO, Mr. BER- 
MAN, and Mr. MARTINEZ): 

H.R. 5208. A bill to prohibit discrimination 
by the Armed Forces on the basis of sexual 
orientation; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. STARK (for himself and Mr. 


EVANS): 

H.R. 5209. A bill to establish a program of 
world nuclear security; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. LEVINE of California (for him- 
self and Mr. WOLF): 

H. J. Res. 486. Joint resolution designating 
September 10, 1992, as National D.A.R.E. 
Day”; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. OWENS of Utah: 

H.J. Res. 487. Joint resolution to designate 
June 10, 1992, through June 16, 1992, as 
International Student Awareness Week“; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 

By Mr. BROOKS: 

H. Con. Res. 320. Concurrent resolution de- 
claring the ratification of the proposed 
amendment to the Constitution relating to 
compensation for Representatives and Sen- 
ators; considered under the suspension of the 
rules and postponed until May 20, 1992. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memori- 
als were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 

433. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of California, rel- 
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ative to Radio Free Asia; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

434. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Missouri, relative to a national 
health policy; jointly, to the Committees on 
Energy and Commerce and Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

Mr. RICHARDSON introduced a bill (H.R. 
5210) for the relief of Haydee Josphine 
McBride; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, sponsors 
were added to public bills and resolu- 
tions as follows: 


H.R. 75: Mr. MCCRERY. 

H.R. 78: Mr. MARLENEE. 

H.R. 258: Mr. MCCRERY. 

H.R. 431: Mr. MCCRERY. 

H.R. 755: Mr. FRANKS of Connecticut and 
Mr. ROGERS. 

H.R. 784: Mr. MAVROULES. 

H.R. 911: Mr. GALLEGLY, Mr. DORNAN of 
California, and Mr. JONES of North Carolina. 

H.R. 951: Mr. BLACKWELL, Mr. TORRICELLI, 
Mr. DWYER of New Jersey, Mr. PETERSON of 
Minnesota, and Mr. JOHNSTON of Florida. 

H.R. 1124: Mr. CRAMER and Mr. PASTOR. 

H.R. 1130: Mr. WILLIAMS and Mrs. MINK. 

H.R. 1241: Mr. MCMILLAN of North Caro- 
lina, Mr. KOSTMAYER, and Mr. FRANKS of 
Connecticut. 

H.R. 1269: Mr. GLICKMAN. 

H.R. 1300: Mr. SABO. 

H.R. 1468: Mr. BACCHUS. 

H.R. 1472: Mr. Towns. 

H.R. 1502: Mr. CLAY, Mr. BEILENSON, Mr. 
SPENCE, and Mr. MORRISON. 

H.R. 1536: Mr. SKEEN. 


1987: Mr. MATSUI and Mr. MORAN. 
2070: Mr. GEJDENSON and Mr. MCCLos- 


R. 

R. 

R. 2248: Mr. HOAGLAND. 

-R, 2258: Mr. JEFFERSON and Mr. WYDEN. 

H.R. 2355: Mr. LEVINE of California, Mr. 
FEIGHAN, and Mr. BERMAN. 

H.R. 2559: Mr. LEVINE of California. 

H.R. 2782: Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. PETERSON of 
Minnesota, Mr. HOAGLAND, and Mr. CAMP- 
BELL of Colorado. 

H.R. 2879: Ms. KAPTUR and Mr. SANDERS. 
R. 3015: Mr. HUGHES. 

R. 3138: Ms. HORN. 
R. 3164: Mr. TORRES and Mr. CLINGER, 


H.R. 3250: Mr. HERTEL, Mr. LEVIN of Michi- 
gan, and Mr. CLAY. 

H.R. 3360: Mr. FRANKS of Connecticut, Mr. 
SIKORSKI, Mr. GILCHREST, Mr. VANDER JAGT, 
Mr. BRYANT, Mr. LANTOS, Mr. HORTON, and 
Mr. HOAGLAND. 

H.R. 3369: Mr. ENGEL. 

H.R. 3450: Mr. ACKERMAN, Mr. JEFFERSON, 
Mr. 2 Mr. oe and Mr. WYDEN. 


H. 

pie R. 
rth Carona. 

HR. 3625: Mr. MURPHY. 

H.R. 3748: Mr. HOAGLAND. 

H.R. 3836: Mr. HUGHES. 
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H.R. 3986: Mr. WAXMAN. 

H.R. 4025: Mr. SKEEN and Mr. WYLIE. 

H.R. 4045: Mr. MANTON, Mr. OWENS of Utah, 
Mr. DE LUGO, Mr. CLAY, and Mr. KENNEDY. 

H.R. 4057: Mr. FIELDS. 

H.R. 4083: Mrs. MEYERS of Kansas, Mr. 
ORTIZ, Mr. SPENCE, Mr. HATCHER, Mr. CAR- 
PER, and Mrs. PATTERSON. 

H.R. 4127: Mr. INHOFE. 

H.R. 4161: Mr. MANTON. 

H.R. 4168: Mr. MCCOLLUM. 

H.R. 4206: Mr. ACKERMAN. 

H.R. 4312: Ms. DELAURO, Mr. BONIOR, Mr. 
LEWIS of Georgia, Mr. JEFFERSON, and Ms. 
WATERS. 

H.R. Mr. BARTON of Texas. 

: Mr. HOLLOWAY and Mr. CARPER. 
Mr. JEFFERSON. 

Mr. ROEMER. 

Mr. MATSUI. 

: Mrs. BOXER and Mr. ATKINS. 
Mr. HOAGLAND. 

: Mr. JEFFERSON and Ms. NORTON. 
: Mr. YATRON, 

: Mr. CHANDLER. 

: Mr. BOEHLERT. 

Mr. BRYANT. 

: Mr. BLAZ and Mr. WEBER. 

H.R. 4902: Mr. HUGHES. 

H.R. 5014: Mr. ENGLISH, Mr. SOLOMON, Mr. 
Towns, Mr. JONES of North Carolina, Mr. 
COLEMAN of Missouri, and Mr. POSHARD. 

H.R. 5019: Mr. SCHIFF, Mr. THOMAS of Wyo- 
ming, Mr. BALLENGER, and Mr. RIGGS. 

H.R. 5034: Mr. HUGHES and Mr. LAFALCE. 

H.R. 5116: Mrs. BOXER, Ms. KAPTUR, Mr. 
ORTON, and Mr. VENTO. 

H.R. 5117: Mr. SABO, Mr. VENTO, Mr. Towns, 
Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER, and Ms. SLAUGHTER. 

H.R. 5162: Ms. SLAUGHTER and Mr. MAR- 
TINEZ. 

H. J. Res. 143: Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma. 

H. J. Res. 351: Mr. BRUCE. 

H. J. Res. 391: Mr. GAYDOS, Mr. CLINGER, 
Mr. BALLENGER, and Mr. VALENTINE. 

H.J. Res. 399: Mr. HOBSON, Mr. 
BUSTAMANTE, Mr. BILBRAY, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. 
COBLE, Mr. DORNAN of California, and Mr. DE 
LA GARZA. 

H. J. Res. 411: Mr. McCoLLuM, and Mr. 
GRAND. 

H. J. Res. 426: Ms. HORN. 

H. J. Res. 431: Mr. VANDER JAGT, Mr. 
MFUME, Mr. Dicks. Mr. ENGEL, Mr. SWETT, 
Mr. VOLKMER, Mr. SUNDQUIST, Mr. LEWIS of 
Georgia, Mr. CARPER, Mr. THOMAS of Wyo- 
ming, Mr. SERRANO, and Mr. DURBIN. 

H.J. Res. 442: Mr. MINETA, Mr. DUNCAN, Mr. 
MORRISON, Mr. HUCKABY, Mr. WOLPE, Ms. 
DELAURO, Mr. RICHARDSON, Mr. JOHNSON of 
South Dakota, Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mr. HUB- 
BARD, Mr. HARRIS, Mr. SABO, Mr. BLACKWELL, 
Mr. CHAPMAN, Mr. FAWELL, Mr. SCHUMER, 
Mr. RINALDO, Mr. VOLKMER, Mr. ROWLAND, 
Mr. SCHAEFER, Mr. WYLIE, Mr. THOMAS of 
Georgia, Mr. COOPER, Mr. MCNULTY, Mr. So- 
LARZ, Mr. CONYERS, Mr. TANNER, Mr. SUND- 
QUIST, Mr. BURTON of Indiana, Mr. STUMP, 
Mr. BREWSTER, Mr. BUNNING, Mr. SARPALIUS, 
Mr. MCMILLEN of Maryland, Mr. STEARNS, 
Mr. HOYER, Mr. APPLEGATE, Mr. BATEMAN, 
and Mr. PERKINS. 

H.J. Res. 444: Mr. PALLONE, Mr. RAHALL, 
Mr. WYDEN, Mr. RITTER, Mr. COUGHLIN, Mr. 
GREEN of New York, Mr. RAVENEL, Mr. Mav- 
ROULES, Mr. GILCHREST, Mr. DUNCAN, Mr. 
SWIFT, Mr. MAZZOLI, AND MR. VENTO. 

H. J. Res. 445: Mr. DE LUGO, Mr. HAMMER- 
SCHMIDT, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. HOYER, Mr. JOHN- 
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son of South Dakota, Mr. HuTTO, Mr. LEWIS 
of California, Mr. LANTOS, Mr. LEWIS of Flor- 
ida, Mr. DINGELL, Mr. MCCOLLUM, Mrs. KEN- 
NELLY, Mr. TORRICELLI, Mr. MCDADE, Mr. 
McHuGu, Mrs. MEYERS of Kansas, Mr. NEAL 
of Massachusetts, Mr. OWENS of New York, 
Mr. OBERSTAR, Mr. PAXON, Mr. YATRON, Mr. 
VOLKMER, Mr. TAUZIN, Mr. TRAFICANT, Mr. 
SPENCE, Mr. SAVAGE, Mr. SANDERS, Mr. 
WYLIE, Mr. TALLON, Mr. LEVIN of Michigan, 
Mr. TORRES, Mr. FAWELL, Mr. COYNE, Mr. 
SKEEN, Mr. ASPIN, and Mr. SYNAR. 

H. J. Res. 470: Mr. SIsisKy, Mr. JACOBS, Mr. 
ENGEL, and Mr. VENTO. 

H. J. Res. 478: Mr. MILLER of Washington, 
Mr. MILLER of Ohio, Mr. RITTER, Mr. GUAR- 
INI, Mr. EMERSON, Mrs. VUCANOVICH, Mr. 
HUNTER, Mr. MRAZEK, Mr. HUBBARD, Mr. 
Towns, Mr. BOEHLERT, Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mr. 
Fish. Mr. SISISKY, Mr. MOORHEAD, and Mr. 
KLECZKA. 

H.J. Res. 479: Mr. FIELDS, Mr. FRANKS of 
Connecticut, Mr. BILIRAKIS, Mr. HUBBARD, 
Mr. BEREUTER, Mr. CAMP, Mr. ERDREICH, Mr. 
BLAZ, and Mr. SKEEN. 

H. J. Res. 482: Mr. REED, Mrs. MINK, Mr. AP- 
PLEGATE, Mr. GUARINI, Mr. MARTIN, Ms. 
HORN, Mr. LIPINSKI, Mr. BOEHLERT, Ms. MOL- 
INARI, Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mr. Towns, Mr. 
WALSH, Mr. NOWAK, and Mr. ENGEL. 

H.J. Res. 483: Mr. LIVINGSTON and Mrs. 
MINK. 

H. Con. Res. 92: Mr. HORTON and Mr. MONT- 
GOMERY. 

H. Con. Res. 156: Mr. MORAN, Mr. WILLIAMS, 
and Mr. PACKARD. 

H. Con. Res. 180: Mr. ANDREWS of New Jer- 
sey. 

H. Con. Res. 192: Mr. DINGELL, Mr. LOWERY 
of California, Mr. LEVINE of California, Mr. 
THOMAS of Wyoming, Mr. YATES, Ms. PELOSI, 
Mr. WOLF, Mr. BURTON of Indiana, Mr. 
HOCHBRUECKNER, Mr. CLINGER, Mr. RITTER, 
Mr. SCHUMER, Mr. TORRES, and Mr. JOHNSON 
of Texas. 

H. Con. Res. 248: Mr. PORTER. 

H. Con. Res. 282: Mr. Cox of Illinois, Mr. 
VOLKMER, Mr. MINETA, Mr. MAVROULES, Mr. 
SPENCE, Mr. OWENS of Utah, Mr. CARPER, Mr. 
NEAL of Massachusetts, Mr. SLATTERY, and 
Mr. BUSTAMANTE. 

H. Con. Res. 317: Mr. PAYNE of Virginia, 


Ms. HORN, Mr. RITTER, Mr. ALLARD, Mr. 
OXLEY, Mr. LIVINGSTON, Mr. SCHAEFER, and 
Mr. WILSON. 


H. Res. 271: Mr. CLAY, Mr. OWENS of Utah, 
and Mr. Moopy. 

H. Res. 321: Mr. MORAN. 

H. Res. 372: Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. YATES, Mr. 
SWETT, Mr. Towns, Mr. SIKORSKI, Mr. 
McGRATH, Mr. DORNAN of California, and 
Mrs. LOWEY of New York. 

H. Res. 399: Mr. CRAMER, Mr. LIPINSKI, Mrs. 
LOWEY of New York, Ms. MOLINARI, Mr. 
MONTGOMERY, Mr. SISISKY, Mr. WALSH, and 
Mr. WILSON. 

H. Res. 404: Mr. FIELDS. 


DELETIONS OF SPONSORS FROM 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, sponsors 
were deleted from public bills and reso- 
lutions as follows: 

H.R. 3030: Mr. WILSON. 

H. Res. 194: Mr. BUNNING. 
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CAPITAL BUDGETING AND A 
BALANCED BUDGET AMENDMENT 


HON. WAYNE OWENS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1992 


Mr. OWENS of Utah. Mr. Speaker, today | 
submitted testimony to the Committee on the 
Budget in which | focused not on a balanced 
budget amendment itself, but on its aftermath. 
Specifically, | outlined how a capital budgeting 
plan could and should be incorporated into a 


postamendment budget process. 

Make no mistake about it, | support a bal- 
anced budget amendment. But the current 
budget structure is procedurally biased against 
physical and human capital investments in the 

j tic discreti Ti s, 
tural flaws will only be exacerbated under a 
balanced budget amendment. My testimony 
outlines these concerns. Regardless of the 
type of balanced budget amendment we have, 
we must immediately shift the debate toward 
the tough decision of its aftermath. 

Capital budgeting should be an integral part 
of that debate. | have introduced two capital 
budgeting proposals, H.R. 3914 and H.R. 
4420, and other Members have introduced 
similar legislation. | urge my colleagues to 
read this testimony, which is included at the 
end of these remarks, and give capital budget- 
ing serious consideration. 

‘TESTIMONY OF HON. WAYNE OWENS 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for holding 
these important hearings and for the oppor- 
tunity to submit testimony for the Commit- 
tee's consideration. 

I won't dwell on my support for Mr. Sten- 
holm's Amendment, because its 
might very well be a mere formality. In 1986, 
when I campaigned to return to Congress 
after a twelve-year absence, I opposed a Bal- 
anced Budget Amendment on the basis that 
all it takes to balance the budget is courage 
and tough decisionmaking. When I first 
served one term in 1973-74, that was indeed, 
the case. But since that time, the budget 
process and the challenges facing 
budgetmakers have changed dramatically, 
and I saw no other choice but to convert. 

For the purposes of today’s testimony, I 
will assume that a Balanced Budget Amend- 
ment will be enacted this year. But like you, 
Mr. Chairman, I believe we must put an end 
to the pervasive sentiment that a Balanced 
Budget Amendment is a panacea for our na- 
tion's fiscal woes. And like you, I believe 
that the Congress must have a concrete plan 
for the aftermath of its passage. We will 
have a narrow window of opportunity before 
final ratification to begin the process of real 
deficit reduction, and we must have some 
guide of action before year's end. 

Enactment of an Amendment, though a 
good first step, does not in itself correct the 
procedural and structural flaws of the Fed- 
eral budget. To try to focus attention on 
these flaws, I have introduced two bills, the 
Capital Budgeting Act of 1991 (H.R. 3914) and 


the Capital Budgeting Act of 1992 (H.R. 4420). 
The focus of this testimony will be on H.R. 
4420. Absent its enactment, I am hopeful that 
it can, at a minimum, prove to be something 
of a guideline for future deficit reduction ini- 
tiatives. 

BILL SUMMARY 

H.R. 4420 bill is similar to legislation intro- 
duced by Senator Kohl in the 101st Congress, 
(S. 1572) but with some important additions 
and revisions. 

The Capital Budgeting Act of 1992 directs 
the President, in his annual budget request, 
to divide the unified budget into capital and 
operating accounts. The capital account in- 
cludes the nonadministrative expenditures of 
the Federal government vital to our nation’s 
economic health. These expenditures include 
commercial infrastructure, education and 
job training, and civilian research and devel- 
opment. The operating account includes all 
other operating and consumptive expendi- 
tures, including transfer payments, deposit 
insurance, defense and international spend- 
ing. 

The bill further directs the Budget Com- 
mittee to submit, to the House, legislation 
which would require the eventual elimi- 
nation of deficits in the operations account. 
Were this submitted legislation fully imple- 
mented, the operations account would be 
held in balance annually, and the total an- 
nual deficit would equal the total of the in- 
vestments in the capital account. The gov- 
ernment would be able to borrow a limited 
amount only for the long-term investments 
mentioned earlier. 

Without quality control measures, the cap- 
ital account has the potential to become a 
dangerous pork barrel loophole. But com- 
pared to the gross gimmickry and manipula- 
tion of today’s budget process, that in itself 
should not dissuade us from capital budget- 
ing. To address these concerns, the bill di- 
rects the Government Operations Committee 
to submit, to the House, legislation to imple- 
ment a regular GAO evaluation of the value 
and usefulness of items in the capital ac- 
count, 

Finally, the Committee on Rules is di- 
rected to report legislation establishing 
rules facilitating the enforcement of the ac- 
counting standards put forth by this bill. 
Some rules that could be considered are, for 
example, points of order against consider- 
ation of operations expenditures placed in 
the capital account; and against capital ex- 
penditures that have not undergone scrutiny 
by the GAO. 

GAO and CBO have disagreed strongly on 
the merits of a capital budgeting system for 
the Federal government. H.R. 4420 is de- 
signed to address the criticisms put forth by 
CBO and other opponents of the GAO's cap- 
ital budgeting approach. some of the provi- 
sions to address these concerns are as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Previous capital budgeting proposals 
have exclusively targeted toward brick and 
mortar’’ investments. I have included cer- 
tain human capital“ expenditures in the 
capital account, such as education and job 
training. 

(2) Previous proposals have included de- 
fense expenditures in the capital account. It 


is my intention that no defense expenditures 
whatsoever are included in the capital ac- 
count under H.R. 4420. There might be legiti- 
mate exceptions to this rule, the one that 
comes to mind being an elementary school at 
a military base. But a defense structure 
which might be categorized as capital“ be- 
cause of its useful life does not have the eco- 
nomic impact of a road, bridge, airport or 
wastewater system. Besides, the Congress 
has yet to show an unwillingness to fund 
such defense projects. 

(3) Critics rightly note that the capital ac- 
count has the potential to invite a great deal 
of gimmickry. Quality control measures 
would be needed to maintain the integrity of 
the capital account. As mentioned above, the 
GAO would be incorporated into scrutinizing 
all items in the capital account, and rules 
could be enacted which enforce the provi- 
sions of capital budgeting on the House floor. 
Admittedly, these are very broad directives, 
but if a system of capital budgeting is en- 
acted, it must have these and other safe- 
guards against abuse. 

Another admitted shortcoming of H.R. 4420 
is that it does not specify, outright, the 
bookkeeping behind the capital account. In 
the case of physical infrastructure, this over- 
sight can easily be addressed. Mr. Wise, the 
distinguished member of this Committee, 
has put forth a useful proposal in H.R. 4558, 
The Infrastructure Investment Accounting 
Act. H.R. 4558 would alter the way that in- 
vestments in physical infrastructure are paid 
for by paying for infrastructure over the 
course of its useful life rather than all at 
once. Federal bookkeeping currently under- 
values the lasting worth of physical infra- 
structure, thus exacerbating our nation’s 
underinvestment in roads, bridges, airports, 
and water systems. 

R&D facilities and equipment could be 
treated in a similar manner. There are other 
programs, such as certain student loan pro- 
grams, which I would like to see in the cap- 
ital account. However, the useful life” of 
this sort of human investment is difficult to 
quantify. So, the accounting rules would 
need to be the topic of extensive debate and 
consultation. 

In and of themselves, this obstacle should 
not dissuade the Congress from investigating 
the human capital“ component of H.R. 4420 
as an option. Should the Congress opt to con- 
sider the potential of capital budgeting, we 
should keep in mind that the role of the Fed- 
eral government in promoting economic 
growth is inherently different than that of 
state governments and businesses. While we 
should carefully scrutinize which specific ex- 
penditures fall under the capital account, we 
should not simply impose the bookkeeping 
procedures of a state government or large 
corporation. 

RESTRUCTURING FEDERAL ACCOUNTS 

First, I would like to focus specifically on 
Section 3 of that bill, which deals primarily 
with the presentation of the President's 
budget. 

Section 3 of H.R. 4420 requires that the 
budget presented by the President be divided 
into operating and capital accounts. The 
capital account includes the non-administra- 
tive expenditures in commercial infrastruc- 
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ture, civilian R&D, and education and job 
training. No defense spending, no entitle- 
ment programs, no administrative expendi- 
tures and no interest payments would be in- 
corporated into the capital account. 

Mr. Chairman, the programs that helped to 
facilitate private sector growth in the post- 
war era—transportation, public works, edu- 
cation and research and development—were 
woefully neglected in the 1980s. Citizens for 
Tax Justice points out that as a percentage 
of the Federal budget, education and train- 
ing dropped 40% from FY 1980 to FY 1990. 
Transportation spending declined 32% in 
that same period. When the President put 
forth his proposal for $70 billion in R&D in 
the State of the Union address, he failed to 
acknowledge that about one-half of that $70 
billion goes toward military R&D. 

However, these facts are not made clear in 
the President’s budget. We are told fre- 
quently by OMB and CBO that our expected 
$368 billion deficit for FY 1992 is adequate 
economic stimulus. We are told by others 
that it is pork barrel“ and other discre- 
tionary spending that is driving the budget 
deficit. In reality, we don’t know what we're 
borrowing for. It could be for transfer pay- 
ments, farm subsidies, a highway, or an am- 
munition dump. Federal accounts do not dif- 
ferentiate. 

Moreover, many of the primary reasons for 
the increases in outlays over the past dec- 
ade—such as entitlements, deposit insur- 
ance, certain defense projects and interest on 
the debt—stem from demographic changes 
and failures in private-public sector inter- 
action, such as S&L failures and health in- 
surance costs. Increases in these kinds of 
outlays have little of the multiplier effect“ 
that is supposed to be the trademark of 
countercyclical fiscal policy. 

For whatever reason—perhaps the lack of a 
bully pulpit, or lack of political will—the 
Congress has not made these points clear to 
the American public. Section 3 of H.R. 4420 
addresses this problem by requiring that the 
President report and inform us outright of 
how much the Federal government actually 
intends to spend on the programs of the Fed- 
eral government that are truly ‘‘invest- 
ments.“ 

The capital budget, as defined in H. R. 4420, 
includes those investments of the Federal 
government which are integral to economic 
growth—commercial infrastructure, edu- 
cation and job training and civilian research 
and development. Only by highlighting how 
much we actually spend (or don’t spend) on 
these programs can we educate voters on 
where our legitimate budget-cutting oppor- 
tunities lie. And only by educating voters 
can we muster the political will to enact 
sound deficit reduction policies. 

The mere existence of a capital account, to 
a degree, can help alleviate the pork barrel 
tendencies that inevitably result from a 
shrinking pie of infrastructure investment 
dollars. However, the definition of “capital,” 
as put forth in H.R. 4420, would undoubtedly 
have to be narrowed significantly. Some 
pork barrel tendencies could be addressed 
independently of capital budgeting through 
expedited rescission. Nevertheless, safe- 
guards are needed. All investments in the 
capital account which are in the form of 
grants should be need- and merit-based. 

In previous budget presentations, OMB has 
included certain capital investment informa- 
tion as an appendix to its annual budget re- 
quest. (See FY 1992 Budget of the United 
States Government,“ Historical Tables 
Part 7, pp. 87-99) I believe, however, that 
such a presentation should be the rule, not 
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the exception, and by dividing the unified 
budget in such a manner we can establish a 
sound framework for future deficit reduction 
initiatives. 


CAPITAL BUDGETING AND DEFICIT REDUCTION 


Section 3, in itself, merely alters the uni- 
fied budget such that it differentiates be- 
tween operating and capital expenditures. 
But it goes without saying that sound fiscal 
policy does not necessarily follow sound 
budget presentation. 

Capital budgeting is not inconsistent with 
the goal of long-term deficit reduction. In 
fact, it makes for sound deficit reduction 
strategies. I direct you to section 5 of H.R. 
4420 which specifically addresses the issue of 
deficit reduction. Section 5 expressly passes 
the buck” to you, Mr. Chairman, to elimi- 
nate deficits in the operating account. Cap- 
ital budgeting still requires major spending 
cuts and prioritization, and does not simply 
transfer our $368 billion deficit into a special 
account. 

The General Accounting Office stated as 
far back as 1989 that the current budget 
“makes no distinction between operating ex- 
penses and capita] investments, which leads 
to unsound deficit reduction strategies and 
creates a budget bias against capital invest- 
ments.“ (GAO/AFMD-98-52: A Capital Budg- 
eting Proposal) Under a Balanced Budget 
Amendment, this bias will be exacerbated 
further if we have not taken steps to rethink 
and restructure Federal accounts. 

Much has been said about the seemingly 
conflicting goals of deficit reduction and 
Federal investment. Though I voted against 
tearing down the so-called firewalls, I 
agree that targeted Federal investment is 
critical to the economic growth—the very 
growth that must ensue if we are to grow our 
way out of our $400 billion deficit. Capital 
budgeting breaks the stalemate of the cur- 
rent budget structure. It forces the Congress 
to substantially reduce the deficit while, at 
the same time, allowing the Federal govern- 
ment legitimate avenues to make pro- 
growth investment into the economy. 
CAPITAL BUDGETING AND A BALANCED BUDGET 

AMENDMENT 


Our colleague from Kansas, Jim Slattery, 
on C-Span, made a critical point regarding 
the downside of a Balanced Budget Amend- 
ment—the end result of this debate could 
simply be a three-fifths requirement to defi- 
cit-spend. If we’re going to deficit-spend in 
the future, (as I expect will have to be done 
in the short term) we should make certain to 
borrow only for those programs which truly 
constitute investments in our economy. Mr. 
Chairman, one of the worse things that could 
happen, under enactment of a Balanced 
Budget Amendment, would be to lump every 
Federal program into one pit, and let the 
constituency of each program duke it out.“ 
Unless we change the current system of ac- 
counting, this is exactly what will happen. 

H.R. 4420 was not drafted under the as- 
sumption that a Balanced Budget Amend- 
ment would be in existence upon its enact- 
ment. The two are nevertheless quite com- 
patible. The process whereby spending is 
classified as capital“ could be made subject 
to a super-majority vote. Such a process, in 
addition to disciplining the kinds of expendi- 
tures that fall under the capital account, fa- 
cilitates the same kind of deficit reduction 
that we hope will result from a Balanced 
Budget Amendment. 

For the sake of argument, let us assume 
that a capital budgeting system, in which 
the operating account is balanced, is enacted 
before ratification of a balanced budget 
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amendment. According to my friend from 
Texas, Mr. Stenholm, this will likely take 
five years or so. 

Assuming that the capital account is kept 
in check, and has reduced the deficit, the 
much-feared initial economic impact of a 
BBA is much less than it would be under the 
current course of events. Granted, signifi- 
cant deficit reduction between now and then, 
by any means, would accomplish the same 
end. But under a system of capital budget- 
ing, the impact on legitimate domestic dis- 
cretionary spending programs would not be 
as great as it would be under the current sys- 
tem of accounts. 

Were an effective capital budgeting system 
in place, voters might very well tolerate our 
utilizing the Amendment’s supermajority es- 
cape clause. We often forget that although 49 
states have balanced budget requirements, 
nearly all of them, through either statute or 
constitution, are allowed to go into debt in 
one way or another, Some are allowed a spe- 
cific amount of debt, others have established 
pseudo-governmental entities such as port 
authorities and economic development 
trusts. The important difference between our 
own Federal debt and debt at the state level 
is as much psychology as it is substance— 
voters know what the state is borrowing for. 
The Federal government should be subject to 
the same standard. 

In the absence of a formal capital budget- 
ing system, a capital budgeting format 
should nevertheless serve as a guide for cred- 
ible deficit reduction strategies. If a Bal- 
anced Budget Amendment passes this year, 
we must quickly take action to differentiate 
and prioritize between those programs which 
are truly investments and those which are 
not. H.R. 4420 is, if nothing else, a statement 
of what those priority programs should be. 

Capital budgeting does not have the gut- 
level appeal of a Balanced Budget Amend- 
ment. Nevertheless, a number of Members 
have introduced other capital budgeting pro- 
posals, and many others have expressed in- 
terest. For this reason, I hope that the Com- 
mittee will, sometime soon, give this and 
other such proposals serious consideration. 


THE HUMAN TOUCH 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1992 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
bring to the attention of our colleagues the 
wonderful work of one of my constituents 
Nancy Affolter. 

Nancy is vice president and chief executive 
officer of Behavioral Health Advantages, Inc. 
[BHA] and she has a different approach to 
business management. She uses a softball 
approach in a hardball business world. 

At this point | would like to insert into the 
RECORD an article by Elaine Hopkins of the 
Peoria Journal Star, “Playing Hardball With a 
Soft Touch,” which describes the outstanding 
work of Nancy Affolter. 

Nancy Affolter wants employers to moti- 
vate their workers with love instead of fear. 

Employees are not just another expense, 
she said. They represent a company’s great- 
est resource and investment. 

Replacing them is expensive. Nurturing 
them, to encourage their loyalty and cre- 
ativity can pay dividends, she said. 
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But loving them doesn’t mean just being 
nice, Affolter said. It means providing both 
leadership and certain benefits. Enter 
Affolter’s company: Behavioral Health Ad- 
vantages Inc., and her career, selling a new 
approach to business management. 

Affolter is vice president and chief execu- 
tive officer of BHA, a for-profit affiliate of 
Human Service Center and its management 
parent, Fayette Cos. BHA works with em- 
ployers to provide employee-assistance pro- 
grams and managed care for mental health 
and chemical dependency programs. 

Affolter also is a senior instructor at Lead- 
ership Development Center, where she teach- 
es leadership skills. 

She takes a softball approach to a hardball 
world, using a disarming smile while apply- 
ing the talents of a therapist to tame the 
corporate and industrial jungle. Local lions 
purr their appreciation. 

“She's an impressive lady,” said Gary 
Lindsay, manager of welfare benefits at Key- 
stone Steel & Wire Co. She's always there if 
we need help. She works with everyone.” 

She's an energetic, outgoing person.“ said 
Doug Scott, senior vice president of Jeffer- 
son Bank’s commercial banking division. 

Scott knows Affolter as a board member of 
Human Service Center and through her work 
with his company. She has her feet on the 
ground and the best interest of the commu- 
nity at heart,“ he said. 

Affolter’s transition from kitchen to 
boardroom took more than a decade, and in- 
volved juggling marriage, motherhood, col- 
lege and fulltime work. 

A lot of things you look back on, and say, 
‘How did I do that?“ ' she said. 

Pekin native Affolter married at age 19 and 
became the mother of four children, now 
ranging in age from 19 to 25. 

Baking cookies wasn't enough for Affolter. 
“I didn’t question that role, but felt I should 
do more with my life.“ she said. 

By the time her youngest child turned 4 
and even though she had been a part-time 
college student all along, she was suffering 
from terminal cabin fever,” she said. 

She and a friend began an antiques and fur- 
niture refinishing shop. But then, the fun 
turned into hard work, she recalled, and they 
sold the business, at a profit. 

She began working at Human Service Cen- 
ter while completing a college degree in or- 
ganizational development. By 1983, she was 
marketing and managing employee-assist- 
ance programs there, and working with 
Leadership Development Center, a separate 
company founded by several Peoria-area or- 
ganizations, including Fayette Cos. 

Both roles deal with the human side of 
the business equation, Affolter said. 

That human side matters, she believes. 
Companies recognizing it will benefit. A key 
employee may think twice before jumping 
ship to work for a competitor. A worker may 
spot and report a detail that can save thou- 
sands of dollars. 

“I believe you can’t move ahead in the 
global economy with a half-hearted commit- 
ment from your people,“ she said. 

Warm fuzzies’’ aren't required, she said. 
But employees want direction, clear expecta- 
tions, fair evaluation, recognition and in- 
volvement in things that affect them. 

Affolter trains managers to operate this 
way, by teaching leadership skills, team 
building, goal setting and planning. 

Employee-assistance plans help workers 
with personal problems, from divorce to al- 
coholism or drug abuse, she said—effective 
plans can save money for an employer by re- 
solving problems before they become unman- 
ageable and expensive. 
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When these benefits are covered by insur- 
ance, costs can get out of hand. So Affolter’s 
firm also helps manage costs. She works 
with a four-person staff to monitor care from 
a network of discount providers. 

“Good care does not have to be the most 
expensive care,“ she said. Here, a no-non- 
sense approach pays off. This program tries 
to match human problems with appropriate 
remedies. Long-term therapy rarely quali- 
fies. 

In 80 percent of the cases, an initial assess- 
ment and six counseling sessions will resolve 
problems to the extent that the person can 
work, she said. 

She may also train supervisors in how to 
encourage a worker to get help. When a su- 
pervisor intervenes, 90 percent of employees 
will respond, she said. That's after they may 
have ignored pleas from a spouse, family, 
friends or clergy. 

That intervention could save the worker's 
job or life, she said. Most repay that inter- 
vention with loyalty. 

Keystone’s Lindsay agrees: I know a num- 
ber of people who have gone from the pits to 
being good employees and community mem- 
bers. I've seen guys turn their lives around.” 

Affolter has been a key part of helping 
put this together.“ he said. 


POLICE EMERALD SOCIETY OF 
WESTCHESTER HOSTS BIENNIAL 
INSTALLATION AND AWARDS 
DINNER DANCE 


HON. NITA M. LOWEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1992 


Mrs. LOWEY of New York. Mr. Speaker, | 
rise today to pay tribute to three of West- 
chester’s finest citizens. | join the Police Emer- 
ald Society in honoring three special people 
from the Gaelic community—the Honorable 
Judge W. Dennis Donovan, Maire Bell Deiana, 
and Guss Hayes. 

These three citizens work every day to 
make the Westchester community a better 
place. Maire Bell Deiana emigrated from Ire- 
land and brought with her an unwavering be- 
lief in public service. In addition to her 20 
years with the Eastchester savings division of 
Southhold Savings, she has been an active 
member of many community organizations. 
The worthwhile causes to which she has de- 
voted her time and energy include the Mount 
Vernon Police Bullet Proof Vest Fund, the 
Mount Vernon PBA, the Mount Vernon Irish 
Association, the Leukemia Society of West- 
chester, the Muscular Dystrophy Association, 
and the Earthquake Relief Fund. In addition, 
she has been a proud and giving member of 
the parish of St. Peter and Paul Church, and 
a past president of Sacred Heart Altar and Ro- 
sary Society of Mount Vernon. These many 
worthy organizations have greatly benefited 
from her good works and, through them, Ms. 
Deiana has left a lasting and positive mark on 
the people of Westchester. 

Guss Hayes also brought special talents 
with him from Ireland. His musical gifts are 
widely admired, and he is a well known enter- 
tainer. He has put his talents to work in sup- 
port of a new community center, and to aid 
Ennisymon Hospital. Just as he has worked to 
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maintain strong ties to his native Ireland, He 
has worked tirelessly to maintain Irish tradi- 
tions in Westchester County. He successfully 
operates one of New York’s most popular Irish 
restaurants. Mr. Hayes has served as presi- 
dent and director of the American-irish Asso- 
ciation of Westchester, chairman of the Irish 
Heritage Day Festival, and aide to the grand 
marshal of the Yonkers St. Patricks Day Pa- 
rade. He was also named Irishman of the 
Year in 1986. 

Judge W. Denis Donovan has also taken an 
active role in the life of our community. His 
legal career has taken him from private prac- 
tice to several judgeships. In 1974 he was 
elected to the Family Court of Westchester 
County. Then, in 1982, Judge Donovan was 
elected to a fourteen-year term on the New 
York State Supreme Court. He has responded 
to many needs here in Westchester County, 
serving as trustee of St. Gregory the Great 
Church in Harrison, president of St. Gregory 
the Great Holy Name Society, lecturer for the 
Harrison Knights of Columbus, and an active 
leader of Family and Children’s Services of 
Westchester. Indeed, Judge Donovan has 
given of himself to better the quality of life in 
Westchester. 

These individuals are indeed worthy of the 
honors bestowed on them by the Police Emer- 
ald Society of Westchester. | look forward to 
working with the Police Emerald Society of 
Westchester to recognize the contributions of 
rish- Americans and to support their many im- 
portant activities. 

By applying in their own lives the values 
that the Police Emerald Society of West- 
chester represents, Maire Deiana, Guss 
Hayes, and Judge W. Denis Donovan have 
enriched the lives of their families and their 
communities. Their examples reflect the 
strengths of their Irish heritage. It is truly a 
privilege to join many others in paying tribute 
to Judge Donovan, Maire Bell Deiana, Guss 
Hayes, and to all members of the Police Em- 
erald Society of Westchester. | know that my 
colleagues join me in wishing them the best. 


TRIBUTE TO HERSHEL L. HAY 
HON. IKE SKELTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1992 


Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, today | pay 
tribute to an outstanding citizen of Lexington, 
MO, Hershel L. Hay, who passed away re- 
cently at the age of 66. Hershel was a good 
friend through the years and was an asset to 
our mutual hometown. 

| knew Hershel through the Boy Scouts of 
America. Hershel was a member of the Mic-O- 
Say Tribe for 44 years and a recipient of the 
Silver Beaver Award. His contribution to the 
community did not end at the Boy Scouts 
though, he was also involved in the Lions 
Club, Optimists Club, Masonic Lodge in Lex- 
ington, and the Lexington United Methodist 
Church. 

Born in Springfield, MO, Hershel first moved 
to Clinton and then on to Lexington, where he 
lived for 46 years. He was a general merchan- 
diser for Mattingly Bros. in Lexington for 26 
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years and also the city marshal from 1980 to 

1986. 

He is survived by his wife Dorothy, a son, 

a daughter, and four grandchildren. A good 
decent man, Hershel Hay will be missed 

by his many friends and family, but 
the community of Lexington that he 

served for so many years. 


TRIBUTE TO MARIANN 
NEUBERGER 


HON. JOHN EDWARD PORTER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1992 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, today | would 
like to honor a woman who selflessly gives of 
herself to benefit others. Ms. Mariann 
Neuberger, founder of the Deerfield Lions 
Lights, volunteers her time, energy, and heart 
to offer support to local blind residents. 

The need for the Deerfield Lions Lights sup- 
port group was obvious, but it did not become 
a reality for local residents until 1984, when 
Ms. Neuberger greeted her first members. 
Once a month this small but tightly-knit group 
meets to have dinner and share their heartfelt 
experiences. 

The extra lengths Ms. Neuberger takes to 
reach those in need and the generosity she 
shows should not go unnoticed. For example, 
she makes sure transportation is provided for 
those group members who find it difficult to 
get to the meetings. Ms. Neuberger works 
hard to provide an outlet for a special group 
of people who otherwise may not have had 
the opportunity to come together and share 
their experiences. 

The friendships and support that have 
emerged as a result of the Deerfield Lions 
Lights have helped to brighten the days of 
each and every member. As the support 
group’s membership expands from its original 
two members, more and more individuals will 
come together to form strong united friend- 
ships and rejoice in the many rewards of the 
group. Creating this self-help group required 
initiative and foresight on the part of the 
founder. My fellow colleagues, please join me 
in honoring a truly remarkable woman—Ms. 
Mariann Neuberger. 


CONGRESSMAN BALLENGER CO- 
SPONSORS THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION’S BILL TO REAUTHORIZE 
THE REHABILITATION ACT 
AMENDMENTS OF 1973 


HON. CASS BALLENGER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1992 


Mr. BALLENGER. Mr. Speaker, today | am 
cosponsoring the administration's bill to reau- 
thorize the Rehabilitation Act Amendments of 
1973 which my colleague, Mr. GOODLING is in- 
troducing. This bill reauthorizes programs 
under the Rehabilitation Act Amendments of 
1973 which provide employment opportunities 
to individuals with disabilities. Such programs 
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have been very successful in returning individ- 
uals with disabilities to the work force and 
making them i dent. 

The major provisions of the administration's 
bill focus on improved accountability particu- 
larly in the State Grant Program where the 
majority of the funds are spent, increased 
consumer choice both in determining what job 
or career they pursue and what services are 
provided to reach their goal, better coordina- 
tion between special education and vocational 
rehabilitation, and incentives for business to 
participate in the rehabilitation process. 

First, the administration's bill improves ac- 
countability by requiring that evaluation stand- 
ards and performance indicators for the title |, 
Vocational Rehabilitation State Grant Program 
be developed and implemented, The stand- 
ards and indicators would include outcome 
and other related measures of program per- 
formance and would be developed with input 
from State vocational rehabilitation agencies, 
related professionals and consumer organiza- 
tions, and recipients of vocational rehabilitation 
services. | support this provision and believe 
such standards will result in improved services 
for individuals with disabilities. 

Second, the bill makes several changes to 
the act to allow for greater consumer choice in 
the provision of rehabilitation services. The bill 
would emphasize the consumer's role in the 
rehabilitation process and would ensure full 
consumer participation in the individualized 
written rehabilitation plan [IWRP], particularly 
in regard to the selection of the vocational ob- 
jective to be attained and the services to be 
provided. In addition, the bill authorizes a 
consumer choice demonstration project which 
will allow other models to be tested that in- 
crease consumer choice in the rehabilitation 
process. Since becoming the ranking member 
of the Subcommittee on Select Education, | 
have strongly supported more consumer 
choice in the rehabilitation process and | will 
work with Congressman GOODLING and other 
Members to ensure that these provisions are 
included in a bipartisan House bill. 

The bill also parallels provisions in the Indi- 
viduals with Disabilities Education Act [IDEA] 
to improve coordination between special edu- 
cation and vocational rehabilitation programs 
so that students in special education can re- 
ceive vocational rehabilitation services in order 
to better transition from school to work. In ad- 
dition, the bill provides incentives to private 
business by authorizing a demonstration pro- 
gram to give grants to business and industry 
in order to upgrade the skills of under- 
employed workers with disabilities so that they 
have the knowledge and skills necessary to 
adapt to emerging new technologies and work 
methods in order to successfully compete and 
advance in employment. 

While | support the majority of the proposals 
in the administration's bill, | am opposed to the 
specific provision which will increase the State 
match. Currently, the States must provide 20 
percent of the dollars for this program in order 
to receive Federal support. In these hard eco- 
nomic times when States are facing major 
budget cuts, | do not believe the State match 
for this program should be increased. | oppose 
this provision and will not seek to include it in 
a bipartisan House bill. 

r. Speaker, | believe the administration 
has proposed some very constructive and in- 
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novative changes to the Rehabilitation Act 
which will improve rehabilitation services to in- 
dividuals with disabilities. Although | plan to 
work for a broader reauthorization of the act 
than this bill proposes, | believe it represents 
a good first step and | am hopeful that a ma- 
jority of these proposals will be included in a 
bipartisan House bill. 


THE ADMINISTRATION’S IRAQ 
GATE SCANDAL 


HON. TOM LANTOS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1992 


Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, just 1 year ago, 
Americans were flush with the glow of the mili- 
tary victory over Saddam Hussein. Parades 
were held in the largest of cities and in the 
smallest of hamlets. New York and Washing- 
ton were trying to outdo each other in the 
splendor of their competing celebrations of vic- 
tory. 

This year, however, we are wallowing in the 
sordid aftermath of the revelations of the mis- 
guided administration policy that brought about 
that war. We have been treated to details of 
how the administration bent over backwards in 
its misguided effort to support the regime of 
Saddam Hussein on the very eve of the Iraqi 
invasion of Kuwait. 

Mr. Speaker, William Safire summarized this 
squalid tale of policy run amuck in an excel- 
lent article that appeared in yesterday’s issue 
of the New York Times. | ask that this article 
be placed in the RECORD, and | urge my col- 
leagues to read it carefully. 

CRIMES OF IRAQGATE 
(By William Safire) 

WASHINGTON.—Americans now know that 
the war in the Persian Gulf was brought 
about by a colossal foreign-policy blunder: 
George Bush’s decision, after the Iran-Iraq 
war ended, to entrust regional security to 
Saddam Hussein. 

What is not yet widely understood is how 
that benighted policy led to the Bush Admin- 
istration’s fraudulent use of public funds, its 
sustained deception of Congress and its ob- 
struction of justice. 

As the Saudi Ambassador, Prince Bandar, 
was urging Mr. Bush and Mr. Baker to buy 
the friendship of the Iraqi dictator in August 
1989, the F. B. I. uncovered a huge scam at the 
Atlanta branch of the Lavoro Bank to fi- 
nance the buildup of Iraq’s war machine by 
diverting U.S.-guaranteed grain loans. 

Instead of pressing the investigation or 
curbing the appeasement, the President 
turned a blind eye to lawbreaking and di- 
rected another billion dollars to Iraq. Our 
State and Agriculture Department's com- 
plicity in Iraq’s duplicity transformed what 
could have been dealt with as Saddam's 
Lavoro scandal” into George Bush's 
Iraqgate. 

The first element of corruption is the 
wrongful application of U.S. credit guaran- 
tees. Neither the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion nor the Export-Import Bank runs a for- 
eign-aid program; their purpose is to stimu- 
late U.S. exports. High-risk loan guarantees 
to achieve foreign-policy goals unlawful en- 
danger that purpose. 

Yet we now know that George Bush person- 
ally leaned on Ex-Im to subvert its charter— 
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not to promote our exports but to promote 
relations with the dictator. And we have evi- 
dence that James Baker overrode worries in 
Agriculture and O.M.B. that the law was 
being perverted: Mr. Baker’s closest aid, 
Robert Kimmett, wrote triumphantly, “your 
call to... Yeutter... paid off.“ Former Ag- 
riculture Secretary Clayton Yeutter is now 
under White House protection. 

Second element of corruption is the mis- 
leading of Congress. When the charge was 
made two years ago in this space that State 
was improperly intervening in this case, Mr. 
Baker’s top Middle East aide denied it to 
Senate Foreign Relations; meanwhile, 
Yeutter aides deceived Senator Leahy’s Ag- 
riculture Committee about the real foreign- 
policy purpose of the C.C.C. guarantees. To 
carry out Mr. Bush's infamous National Se- 
curity Directive 26, lawful oversight was sys- 
tematically blinded. 

Third area of Iraqgate corruption is the ob- 
struction of justice. Atlanta’s assistant U.S. 
Attorney Gail McKenzie, long blamed here 
for foot-dragging, would not withhold from a 
grand jury what she has already told friends: 
that indictment of Lavoro officials was held 
up for nearly a year by the Bush Criminal 
Division. The long delay in prosecution en- 
abled James Baker to shake credits for Sad- 
dam out of malfeasant Agriculture ap- 
pointees. 

When House Banking Chairman Henry 
Gonzalez gathered documents marked se- 
cret” showing this pattern of corruption, he 
put them in the Congressional] Record. Two 
months later, as the media awakened, Mr. 
Bush gave the familiar gate“ order; stone- 
wall. 

“Public disclosure of classified informa- 
tion harms the national security.“ Attorney 
General William Barr instructed the House 
Banking Committee last week. “. in light 
of your recent disclosures, the executive 
branch will not provide any more classified 
information’’—unless the wrongdoing is kept 
secret. 

“Your threat to withhold documents,” re- 
sponded Chairman Gonzalez, has all the 
earmarks of a classic effort to obstruct a 
proper and legitimate investigation 
none of the documents compromise, in any 
fashion whatsoever, the national security or 
intelligence sources and methods.” 

Mr. Barr, in personal jeopardy, has flung 
down the gauntlet. Chairman Gonzalez tells 
me he plans to present his obstruction case 
this week to House Judiciary Chairman Jack 
Brooks, probably flanked by Representatives 
Charles Schumer and Barney Frank, mem- 
bers of both committees. 

“I will recommend that Judiciary consider 
requiring the appointment of an independent 
counsel,” says Mr. Gonzalez, who has been 
given reason to believe that Judiciary—capa- 
ble of triggering the Ethics in Government 
Act—will be persuaded to act. 

Policy blunders are not crimes. But 
perverting the purpose of appropriated funds 
is a crime; lying to Congress compounds that 
crime; and obstructing justice to cover up 
the original crime is a criminal conspiracy. 


U.S. MILITARY POLICY ON SEXUAL 
ORIENTATION 


HON. BARNEY FRANK 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1992 
Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, 
| was very pleased recently to read the joint 
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statement of the American Nurses Associa- 
tion, American Psychiatric Association, Amer- 
ican Psychological Association and National 
Association of Social Workers in opposition to 
the wholly unjustified policy of the military in 
excluding gay men and lesbians from serving 
their country in the Armed Forces. | think it is 
particularly relevant that these four organiza- 
tions which are composed of people who work 
to keep our society generally healthy join in 
opposing this policy. Mr. Speaker, because 
this is such an important subject | ask that the 
joint statement of these four organizations be 
printed here along with letter they recently 
sent to Secretary Cheney. 
U.S. MILITARY POLICY ON SEXUAL 
ORIENTATION 
(Joint statement of the American Nurses As- 
sociations, American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion, American Psychological Association, 
and National Association of Social Work- 
ers) 

Our professional organizations have a com- 
mitment to the public interest. The national 
security of the United States and the well- 
being of the personnel assigned as active or 
Reserve/Guard members of the U.S. military 
services are important concerns of the pub- 
lic. The members of our associations include 
members of the uniformed services as well as 
civilian employees of the U.S. Department of 
Defense (DoD). Our organizations work with 
our military members in their clinical, ad- 
ministrative, and scientific roles. Our orga- 
nizations also work with the Congress on be- 
half of our military members and other mili- 
tary beneficiaries. 

Although DoD policy states that homo- 
sexuality is incompatible with military serv- 
ice, the Department has provided no rational 
or empirical basis for its policy. Our organi- 
zations assert that there is no sound rational 
or scientific basis for this policy. We believe 
that the DoD policy is contrary to the public 
interest by excluding qualified individuals 
from serving in the military and fostering 
widescale discrimination and prejudice. 

We call on the Secretary of Defense to ex- 
peditiously change the policies of the De- 
partment of Defense to permit all qualified 
individuals regardless of sexual orientation 
to serve within the Armed Forces. 

{Agreed to on May 5, 1992, by Barbara K. 
Redman, Ph.D., R.N., F.A.A.N., Executive 
Director, American Nurses Association, Mel- 
vin Sabshin, M.D., Medical Director, Amer- 
ican Psychiatric Association, Raymond D. 
Fowler, Ph.D., Chief Executive Officer, 
American Psychological Association, and 
Mark G. Battle, A.C.S.W., Executive Direc- 
tor, National Association of Social Workers.) 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 

May 8, 1992. 
Hon. RICHARD B. CHENEY, 
Secretary of Defense, 
The Pentagon, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: We are writing on 
behalf of the American Nurses Association, 
the American Psychiatric Association, the 
American Psychological Association, and 
the National Association of Social Workers. 
We are deeply concerned about the U.S. De- 
partment of Defense (DoD) policy that homo- 
sexuality is incompatible with military serv- 
ice, and with the discriminatory practices 
that are associated with implementation of 
such a policy. 

You have stated publicly that the Depart- 
ment has no plan to review or amend the pol- 
icy. We urge that you reconsider that posi- 
tion. Recent public opinion polls do not sup- 
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port DoD’s concerns that rescinding the pol- 
icy would harm public acceptability of mili- 
tary service or recruitment and retention. 
Furthermore, you have made public state- 
ments that repudiate that aspect of the pol- 
icy regarding breaches of security. 

We expect that the outcome of a thorough 
review of the policy would be its rescission. 
The results of public opinion polls and the 
several DoD studies completed in the past 
support our expectation. We believe the pol- 
icy should be rescinded as expeditiously as 
possible and our concerns are sufficiently 
great that we have begun to raise the issue 
with the Congress, as well. 

We respectfully request an opportunity to 
meet with you at your earliest convenience 
in order to discuss how we can assist the De- 
partment in addressing our concerns. 

Sincerely, 

Raymond D. Fowler, Ph.D, Chief Execu- 
tive Officer, American Psychological 
Association. 

Barbara K. Redman, Ph.D., R. N., 
F. A. A. N., Excutive Director, American 
Nurses Association. 

Melvin Sabshin, M. D., Medical Director, 
American Psychiatric Association. 

Mark G. Battle, A. C. S. W., Executive Di- 
rector, National Association of Social 
Workers. 


F. WILLA DAVIS CLUB HONORS 
THREE SPECIAL CITIZENS 


HON. MIA M. LOWEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1992 


Mrs. LOWEY of New York. Mr. Speaker, it 
gives me great pleasure to join many others 
as the F. Willa Davis Woman’s Club honors 
Ms. Mable Walters-Norman, Rev. Allen Paul 
Weaver, and Ms. Rakel Smith. As the club 
celebrates its 83d anniversary, it pays tribute 
to three special citizens whose lives are vi- 
brant examples of the strong values of com- 
munity service that has been the driving force 
behind this fine organization. 

Throughout Mable Walters-Norman’s distin- 
guished career in social work, she has played 
a crucial role in strengthening the family ties 
that form our community. Since receiving her 
masters in social work 10 years ago, Ms. Wal- 
ters-Norman has committed herself to con- 
stant service on behalf of individuals facing 
personal challenges. She has been ready, will- 
ing, and able to provide her experience and 
guidance to young and old alike. She has 
worked for the Mount Vernon Housing Asso- 
ciation, Multi Services in Co-Op City, the office 
for the aging in New Rochelle, Central West- 
chester Mental Health Clinics, the Women's 
Center of the county department of correc- 
tions, and in private practice. Ms. Walters-Nor- 
man is presently devoting her talents to the 
New Rochelle Guidance Center as a 
psychotherapist. Her numerous volunteer ac- 
tivities, including the Westchester Self-Help 
Clearing House, AlDS-related community serv- 
ice, and the black women’s health project, 
among others, have given many Westchester 
citizens the ability to help themselves deal 
constructively with the challenges of their 
lives. 

Rakel Kiyah Smith, too, has exemplified the 
spirit of self-improvement and service to her 
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ticipating in scholarship activities. Rakel has 
worked to encourage others to succeed and to 
ensure a safe environment conducive to aca- 
demic achievement in New Rochelle. She has 
served with the Coalition for Mutual Respect 
to build lasting bridges between people 
throughout our community. She understands 
the importance, particularly at times like these, 
of bringing people together to achieve shared 
goals. Rakel Smith and her dedication to oth- 
ers offer real hope for a promising future for 
all of us. 

Rev. Allen Paul Weaver, Jr., has served the 
New Rochelle community for the past 12 
years as pastor of the Bethesda Baptist 
Church, In that capacity, he has given support 
to his parishioners in many ways. Reverend 
Weaver's leadership and dedication extend far 
beyond his own church. He has been a pow- 
erful and effective force for understanding in 
our community. Reverend Weaver is a mem- 
ber of the Inter-Religious Council of New Ro- 
chelle, the YMCA Board of Directors, and the 
Black Caucus of American Baptist Churches 
USA. He has held leadership positions with 
the Baptist Ministers’ Conference of Greater 
New York. it has been my privilege over the 
years to work closely with Reverend Weaver 
on a number of endeavors and to know him 
well as a man of compassion, understanding, 
and commitment. 

The F. Willa Davis Woman’s Club has prov- 
en itself time and again to be committed to 
freedom and basic human rights for people 
the world over. They have spoken out force- 
fully on behalf of those who have fled Haiti's 
political and economic repression, and in 
doing so have set an example for all. 

On this, their 83d anniversary, we pay trib- 
ute to the F. Willa Davis Woman's Club for 
their constant commitment to bringing people 
together and improving the quality of life for 
others. By applying in their own lives the val- 
ues of this highly respected organization, 
Mabel Walters-Norman, Rakel Smith, and 
Rev. Allen Paul Weaver have given added 
meaning to the lives of many in our commu- 
nity. It has been an honor to work side by side 
with the F. Willa Davis Club and its honorees 
in behalf of shared values and principles. We 
all celebrate the wealth of their abilities and 
the strength of their convictions. | know that 
my colleagues join me in wishing them the 
best. 


ZEE SHULTZ IS SENIOR CITIZEN 
OF THE YEAR 


HON. GERALD B.H. SOLOMON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1992 


Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, on May 14 
the Warren County Office for the Aging hon- 
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ored its senior citizen of the year, Zee Shultz 
of Queensbury, NY. | could not think of a 
more deserving recipient. 

She is a perfect example of what President 
Bush means by a thousand points of light. 
She is well known in the area for her volunteer 
work. 

A local kidney dialysis unit probably would 
not exist if it had not been for Zee Shultz. She 
also was instrumental in establishing Emer- 
gency Lodging, Inc., a temporary housing 
service for displaced persons. She also helps 
arrange lodging for homeless youths through a 
local host program. 

But that is not all, Mr. Speaker. Through the 
Red Cross, Zee Shultz has helped military 
families, worked at bloodmobiles, and been 
among the first to respond whenever there 
was a fire or other disaster. She is always 
picking up, storing, or delivering furniture for 
those in need. In addition, she established a 
monthly luncheon program through the Blind 
Association, and personally makes sure that 
rides are provided. 

Inmates at Comstock Correctional Facility 
and their families have also been the bene- 
ficiaries of her commitment to making life a lit- 
tle better for many people. 

Mr. Speaker, Zee Shultz has touched the 
hearts of many people. The Greater Glens 
Falls Senior Center is enormously proud of 
her, and so am I. 

That is why | take great pride in asking 
Members to join me today in paying our own 
tribute to Zee Shultz, a point of light, and a 
great American. 


JUST BY CROSSING THE BORDER 
HON. FORTNEY PETE STARK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1992 


Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, The “Talk of the 
Town" column in the April 20, 1992 New York- 
er magazine was its usual excellent self when 
it described the debate about the Canadian 
health care system. 

A lot of people in the Bush administration 
who have outstanding taxpayer-subsidized 
health insurance—or in some cases first dollar 
coverage in military hospitals—spend a lot of 
time bad mouthing the Canadian system. 

do not know about other congressional of- 
fices, but in the last year, | have had several 
constituents inquire how they could move to 
Canada in order to get help with their health 
problems. An inquiry like that is as sad as one 
can get. 

As the column says: 

Surely we should have learned by now 
what happens to ideological systems that 
begin to deny facts that their people can dis- 
cover for themselves just by crossing a bor- 
der. 

The column follows: 

THE TALK OF THE TOWN—NOTES AND COMMENT 
A friend who used to live in Canada writes: 
Listening to the talk in the year’s Presi- 

dential campaign, I've been baffled when I 

hear politicians explain how unsuccessful the 

Canadian healthcare system is, and how 

wretched it makes Canadians, In February, 

for example, President Bush admitted that 
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the American health-care system—which 
leaves more than thirty-five million Ameri- 
cans without any health insurance at all— 
was imperfect, but he also said that the 
American system was the best in the entire 
world,” while a system of socialized medi- 
cine like Canada's, in which the government 
provides universal medical coverage, would 
be a cure worse than the disease.“ The 
President said that if we tried to impose a 
Canadian-style system it would lead to long 
waits for surgery, and disastrous costs. 
When you nationalize health care.“ he ex- 
plained, ‘‘you push costs higher, far higher." 
In a similar vein, Newt Gingrich, the House 
Republican whip, told the American people 
that the Canadian model controls costs by 
letting people die.“ And Senator Tsongas 
said that he might be dead today if he had 
been living in Canada, because the bone-mar- 
row transplant that he needed when he was 
sick with cancer would have been unavail- 
able there. 

All this seemed so out of step with my own 
memory that I wondered if some terrible log- 
jam had overcome the Canadian system in 
the years since I left, and decided to make a 
call to an old family doctor and friend, Sam- 
uel O. Freedman; he is the former dean of the 
McGill medical school and the current direc- 
tor of the research institute at the Jewish 
General Hospital in Montreal, and he is al- 
most legendary in Montreal for his reasoned 
good sense on all kinds of issues. When I got 
him on the phone, I asked him if he had been 
following the American campaign and the 
debate about health insurance. 

“I have, and it’s bizarre,“ he said, with 
what was for him unusual fervor. “It says 
something very strange about the nature of 
American politics, since just everything that 
has been said about Canadian medical care— 
Well, I wouldn’t want to call it a lie, but 
there must be an incredible fund of willful 
ignorance at work, Take Senator Tsongas, 
for instance. I just can’t figure out why he 
would say that about the bone-marrow trans- 
plant. As it happens, the two doctors who did 
the pioneering work that made that kind of 
transplant possible are good friends of mine. 
Both are Canadians; both work in Toronto, 
as the Ontario Cancer Institute; and both did 
their work with help from the Canadian gov- 
ernment, Of course the operation is available 
here, Then, there was President Bush saying 
that you had to wait six months for heart 
surgery in British Columbia. B.C. had delays 
like that years ago, but there’s simply no 
way that British Columbia has those kinds 
of waits anymore—the system is pretty good 
at responding to problems. The trouble with 
our system isn’t that people don’t have 
enough access to health care. If anything, 
it’s that they have too much access to health 
care; they're inclined to go to the doctor too 
often, get too much minor surgery, and so 
on—have too much faith in doctoring. Over 
Doctoring, we call it. 

“And when Mr. Bush says that costs are 
higher in a system like Canada’s, I’m not 
sure where he's getting his figures. The costs 
in a single-payer system, like ours, are 
lower, because there's only one insurer—the 
government—and that cuts down on paper- 
work and administrative duplication, and all 
that. Canadian medical costs are about nine 
per cent of the G.N.P., compared with about 
twelve per cent in the States. More impor- 
tant, we end up spending about twenty per 
cent less per capital on health care than you 
do, and we're still ahead in the two most cru- 
cial public-health indicators—life expect- 
ancy and infant mortality. It’s true that 
taxes are higher here, but when you figure in 
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the real costs of the American system—the 
burden on the G.N.P., and the high costs to 
employers who have to provide insurance, 
and so on—over all, this is really a much 
cheaper system. And the irony is the more 
and more private insurance companies in 
America, trying to contain costs, have test 
Mmanaged-care programs, in which you don't 
have any choice about what doctor you see, 
while here you do. 

It's true that Canadian doctors make less 
money than American doctors, but that was 
true before our Medicare system went into 
effect. There are probably doctors here who 
wish they were making more, but how much 
do you really need? There are plenty of doc- 
tors—you're talking to one—who are just 
grateful every day to be out of that damned 
business of billing and collecting. 

“Of course, the government is involved in 
medical care here. There’s no denying that. 
The Quebec government may say, ‘Well, 
we've got five magnetic-resonance imagers 
in the Montreal hospitals. We just don’t need 
another—can’t afford another.“ But that 
doesn't mean that people don't have access 
to M.R.I. What it does mean is that we won’t 
be spending our money competing with each 
other while downstairs in the emergency 
room we're turning away people who aren't 
insured. 

“You know, it's not just a question of 
health care. We have a system here that is 
really accepted by the whole spectrum of po- 
litical opinion. We have conservatives who 
are as far to the right on most issues as any 
American conservative, but they're just as 
staunchly for the Medicare system as any- 
body. It has become a national value—the 
principle that everybody who needs medical 
care can get it, and nobody asks you if 
you're rich or poor, or where you work. 
Knowing that everybody gets the same care 
helps to hold a society together—it makes 
everybody feel equally valued. There aren't 
many things in the world that just work— 
that just make sense. I mean, here are two 
contiguous countries, and one has a system 
that everybody is more or less happy with 
and the other doesn’t, and yet the one that 
doesn’t is determined not to learn anything 
from the one that does. I don’t understand 
it.” 

Doctor Freedman is too well-mannered and 
uncontentious—in a way, too Canadian—to 
say so, but it occurred to me after I talked 
to him that the reason President Bush and 
Representative Gingrich, and even Senator 
Tsongas, were misrepresenting Canadian 
health care was simple. To admit that it is 
better than ours would be to admit that 
there are important things (other than fight- 
ing wars) that governments can do uniquely 
well, and for the past decade the whole ideo- 
logical structure of American conserv- 
atism“ has depended on constant, relentless 
reiteration of the claim that all government 
is necessarily evil. The Bush Administration 
has come to depend for its continued politi- 
cal existence on successfully turning Amer- 
ican minds against any conception of the 
state as the guarantor of the common wel- 
fare, and has managed to make even the 
most conventional arguments for social com- 
passion sound like the entering wedge of to- 
talitarianism. But what defeated Com- 
munism, after all, was not capitalism alone 
but socialism, too—the demonstration, 
throughout the countries of Western Europe 
in particular (whose situation the Eastern 
Europeans could so easily compare with 
their own), that it was possible for a govern- 
ment to protect a prospering free-market 
economy and still operate as a kind of mu- 
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tual-insurance society, providing everybody 
with protection in the face of life’s inevi- 
table costs and disasters. The compulsion 
that drives President Bush to distort the 
facts about Canadian health care suggests 
that official American policy is in the proc- 
ess of becoming what conservatives, in dis- 
cussing the Soviet Union, used to call “a 
total ideology’’—a system blindly convinced 
of its absolute truth, and yet so fragile in its 
relationship to reality that it is incapable of 
considering even the most obvious reform. 
Surely we should have learned by now what 
happens to ideological systems that begin to 
deny facts that their people can discover for 
themselves just by crossing a border. 


BEST WAYS TO STAY HEALTHY 
HON. ROBERT A. ROE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1992 


Mr. ROE. Mr. Speaker, as you and my col- 
leagues are aware the State of New Jersey is 
home to several of the Nation’s most promi- 
nent pharmaceutical companies in the world. 
In fact the State of New Jersey's pharma- 
ceutical companies contribute to a consider- 
able percentage of the world’s research and 
development for new products that help cure 
diseases. These products are used by people 
in temporary situations, others use these phar- 
maceutical products in their daily lives; but 
they are not just pharmaceuticals that cure 
problems but many of these products prevent 
conditions from occurring. 

To help prevent many conditions and dis- 
eases, pharmaceutical companies have for 
many years funded research and development 
of vitamins and minerals. Recent studies have 
shown that these investments were worth the 
money. In the April 29, 1992, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD my distinguished colleague and friend 
Congressman DEAN GALLO submitted for the 
RECORD an article from Time Magazine enti- 
tled “The New Scoop on Vitamins.” This arti- 
cle included several important studies recently 
done on the use of vitamins and minerals in 
our daily lives and the benefits of these prod- 
ucts. As | stated earlier, much of this research 
is being conducted in my home State by world 
renowned companies. 

As you will see in the following article enti- 
tled “Best Ways to Stay Healthy” from U.S. 
News and World Report's May 4, 1992 edition, 
vitamins look better than ever. From this spe- 
cial report American’s can see the benefits of 
medicine, nutrition, fitness, and today’s current 
trends in well-being: 

{From U.S. News and World Report 
magazine, May 13. 1992] 
BEST WAYS TO STAY HEALTHY 
(By Joanne Silberner) 

The very best way to keep your health is 
to not take it for granted. As this year’s 
guide demonstrates, research on new ways to 
head off disease is proceeding apace on all 
fronts. In medicine, scientists are exploring 
the potential of ‘‘chemopreventives,’’ or 
drugs and vitamins and substances in food 
that seem able to prevent all manner of dis- 
eases. Cancer researchers are scrambling to 
bring out more accurate blood screens that 
can pick up tumors at their tiniest, most 
curable stage. Until the tests are more reli- 
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able, though, you may want to submit cau- 
tiously to screens like PSA test for prostate 
cancer. The meat industry is answering the 
call to heart-healthy eating by introducing 
lower-fat products; of the 800 cookbooks pub- 
lished each year, a third now take a healthy 
approach. And here’s good news for all you 
guilt-ridden would-be joggers; it now seems 
you may barely need to break a sweat to 
lower your risk of developing a number of 
killers, including heart disease, colon can- 
cer, and diabetes. 

This Wednesday, the National Cancer In- 
stitute will launch a groundbreaking study. 
The hypothesis: that regular doses of the 
drug tamoxifen can protect healthy women 
against breast cancer. The 16,000 women who 
participate will test one of medicine's great- 
est hopes—that certain drugs and vitamins 
can actually stop killer diseases before they 
start. 

Chemoprevention, as the approach is 
called, is still an infant science, but test re- 
sults so far have practitioners impressed. 
Doctors across the country are already ad- 
vising healthy men to pop an aspirin every 
other day because of a 1988 Harvard Univer- 
sity study suggesting that such a practice 
cuts the risk of heart attacks nearly in half. 
And researchers are scrambling to find the 
next magic potion. In 1980, the National Can- 
cer Institute spent $6 million on 
chemoprevention research. This year that 
figure will rise to $74 million as the insti- 
tute’s scientists work on a wish list of more 
than 1,000 substances—from unpronounceable 
man-made chemicals to vitamins C and E— 
they think have the potential to shield peo- 
ple from all sorts of cancers. 

Many of the compounds under study occur 
naturally in fruits and vegetables. 
Tamoxifen, by contrast is a drug, one that 
has made a name for itself in preventing the 
recurrence of tumors in women who have had 
breast cancer. Structurally, it is similar to 
the hormone estrogen, which many breast 
cancer cells thrive on, and it gets in the way 
of estrogen that otherwise would bind to 
these cells. Deprived of the real thing, the 
cells fail to divide. Though researchers have 
worried that tamoxifen might nullify some 
of estrogen's desirable qualities, two recent 
studies show that elsewhere in the body, the 
drug acts like estrogen: It lowers blood cho- 
lesterol and slows the bone loss that comes 
with old aging. 

Women interested in participating in the 
trial can contact the Nationa] Cancer Insti- 
tute at (800) 422-6237. Healthy women 60 or 
older are needed, and so are women ages 35 
to 59 who are at a heightened risk, perhaps 
because their mothers or sisters had breast 
cancer. The NCI will supply the names of 
local testing sites, where you can find out 
whether you are eligible. Half of the group 
will take two tamoxifen tablets a day: the 
other 8,000 will get a placebo—and they won't 
know which group they’re in. The study is 
slotted to last at least five years, though it 
could end earlier if sufficiently dramatic dif- 
ferences in breast cancer rates show up. 

Doctors already can prescribe the drug to 
healthy women, since it is on the market. 
But tamoxifen can bring on hot flashes and 
vaginal discharge or dryness, and scientists 
have noted liver damage in rodents fed high 
doses of the drug. Moreover, while women in 
the trial will get the drug free, others will 
pay up to $100—perhaps more—a month. 

Meanwhile, the evidence mounts for com- 
pounds that cost little. Here are the most 
promising: 

Aspirin: Last December, the American 
Cancer Society reported that in its ongoing 
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study of more than 650,000 adults, those who 
took aspirin 16 or more times a month for 
any reason had a 40 percent lower risk of 
colon cancer than did people who took no as- 
pirin. Nobody knows why, exactly, but that's 
not stopping many medical experts from 
adding yet another entry to aspirin’ growing 
portfolio. The drug is believed, for instance, 
to prevent the formation of blood clots that 
can cause heart attacks. It may also help 
prevent thrombotic stroke, which is caused 
by a clot in the brain blood vessel. Still, it is 
not a good idea to put yourself on a steady 
diet of aspirin without doctor's guidance. Its 
anticlotting property can allow a small rip 
in a brain blood vessel to go unrepaired, 
leading to another kind of stroke called a 
hemorrhagic stroke. And as yet, it is not 
known whether aspirin protects women as 
well as men from heart disease and stroke. 

Beta Carotene: If aspirin is the wonder 
drug, researchers are coming to view beta 
carotene as the miracle vitamin—or, more 
accurately, vitamin precursor. The 
compound, which turn into vitamin A in the 
body, is found in some fruits and in dark- 
green and orange vegetables like spinach, 
sweet potatoes and carrots. The chemical is 
an antioxidant which means it sops up high- 
ly reactive oxygen molecules in the body 
that might damage DNA or protein, thereby 
setting the stage for cataracts and cancer: 
the same molecules can also turn relatively 
benign cholesterol particles into real artery- 
cloggers. 

Beta carotene appears to have the power to 
neutralize reactive oxygen. At a conference 
in February on the health effects of vita- 
mins, Charles Hennekens, a physician at 
Brigham & Women's Hospital in Boston, de- 
scribed the heart attack, stroke and death 
rates among a group of several hundred doc- 
tors. Those who took 50 milligrams of beta 
carotene every other day experienced half 
the problems of those who didn’t. A recent 
study by Johns Hopkins University research- 
ers linked high levels of beta carotene with 
a lower incidence of lung cancer. And several 
reports have shown that it can prevent the 
recurrence of tumors of the mouth and 
throat. 

The compound is so newly appreciated that 
the government has yet to set a level for how 
much people should get. Paul Lachance of 
the department of food science at Rutgers 
University calculates the recommended 
daily allowance (RDA) for beta carotene at 6 
mg a day, about what you'd get from a quar- 
ter of a pound of carrots or sweet potatoes. 
Nutrition surveys show the average Amer- 
ican gets only 1.5 mg a day. While it might 
seem wise to take a beta carotene supple- 
ment, there is reason to wait for the out- 
come of several trials. Supplements can 
lower the body’s blood level of vitamin E— 
another suspected chemopreventive.“ 

Why not just take plenty of vitamin A? 
For one thing, vitamin A is not an anti- 
oxidant. And researchers are reluctant to ex- 
periment with high doses of vitamin A, since 
too much can cause headaches, vomiting, 
and liver damage. 

Folic acid: Extra doses of the B vitamin 
folic acid be on the menu soon for women 
trying to get pregnant, and eventually for 
everyone. Recent studies have shown that 
low levels of folic acid during the weeks just 
before and just after conception are associ- 
ated with spina bifida, a birth defect in 
which the spinal cord fails to close, and 
anencephaly, where the brain fails to de- 
velop. A study run by Britain’s Medical Re- 
search Council and published last summer 
showed that 4 mg a day of folic acid, 10 times 
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the current RDA of 400 micrograms for preg- 
nant women, cuts the incidence of spina 
bifida and anencephaly by more than 70 per- 
cent in women who have already had one af- 
fected fetus. The Centers for Disease Control 
now recommends the 4 mg dosage for these 
women while they're trying to conceive. 
Some doctors have already begun prescribing 
folic acid for all their patients attempting to 
have a baby. 

The compound has partisans outside ob- 
stetrics. Two University of Alabama studies 
have shown that women with precancerous 
cervical cells and smokers with precancerous 
lung cells have lower-than-normal levels of 
folic acid, suggesting that higher levels are 
somehow protective. Surveys reveal that 
Americans get only half the RDA of 200 
micrograms for men and 180 micrograms for 
women, so most people could stand more 
leafy vegetables and legumes. 

Vitamin C: Vitamin C may have the long- 
est resume of all the vitamins. Recently it 
has been associated with an increase in blood 
levels of “good” cholesterol, which lowers 
the risk of heart disease, and a decrease in 
the levels of bad“ cholesterol, which raises 
the risk, and there’s at least some anecdotal 
evidence that it heads off colds. In Decem- 
ber, researchers at the University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley showed that men who 
consumed less than the RDA of 60 mg pro- 
duced sperm with damaged DNA. At least in 
the test tube, vitamin C’s antioxidant quali- 
ties halt the early steps of hardening of the 
arteries. And a University of California at 
Berkeley epidemiologist who pored over 90 
large-scale studies of vitamin intake and 
cancer incidence concluded that the evidence 
was very convincing’ that vitamin C pro- 
tects against cancers of the digestive tract, 
cervix, rectum, breast and lung. 

Vitamin E: The popularity of vitamin E. 
another antioxidant, stems in part from a 
1990 Tufts study showing that 800 mg a day 
reversed the immune system damage that 
comes with aging. A 1991 report by Swiss and 
Finnish researchers on heart disease in 16 
European regions showed that a person's vi- 
tamin E intake was a stronger indicator of 
heart health than his or her cholesterol 
level. Tests at the University of Texas 
Southwestern Medical Center show that high 
doses of vitamin E staunch the first step of 
hardening of the arteries. 

An as-yet-unpublished Finnish analysis of 
several studies on vitamin E suggests it de- 
creases the incidence of colorectal cancer, 
too. On the other hand, the Finns found that 
it seemed to be associated with a slightly 
heightened risk of cervical cancer. Nutri- 
tional surveys have shown that the average 
E intake under 10 mg, while the RDA is 12 
mg for women and 15 mg for men. Green 
leafy vegetables, nuts, wheat germ, and vege- 
table oils are high in B. 

While the research proceeds, there is a 
powerful incentive for the public to take 
stock of its eating habits. Several govern- 
ment surveys have shown that on any given 
day, fewer than 1 in 10 Americans regularly 
eat the recommended five daily servings of 
fruits and vegetables. Half of the elderly 
consume less than 75 percent of the vitamins 
RDAs. 

Diet first: Some people—pregnant women, 
the elderly, smokers, and children—may 
have nutritional deficits and could benefit 
from a conversation about supplements with 
their doctor or a nutritionist. But for every- 
one else, the most carefully formulated vita- 
min pill can’t beat diet rich in fruit and 
vegetables. To ignore diet and just use sup- 
plements is like putting on a seat belt and 
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driving like a maniac.“ says vitamin re- 
searcher Paul Jacques of Tufts University. 
And while vitamins and minerals in RDA 
amounts generally are not harmful, self-pre- 
scribing can result in dangerous doses. Ben- 
jamin Sachs, chief of obstetrics at Beth Is- 
rael Hospital in Boston, has had several pa- 
tients with chronic fatigue syndrome who 
had treated themselves with high doses of 
multivitamins. The women got so much vita- 
min A that their fetuses grew stunted limbs. 


Moreover, fruits and vegetables hold undis- 
covered secrets. Beta carotene wasn't even 
listed among the most popular supplements 
a mere five years ago. And earlier this year, 
researchers from Johns Hopkins identified 
what may be the next beta carotene; a sub- 
stance in broccoli, called sulforaphane, that 
shows potential as a shield against cancer. 
Relying on pills to make up for poor eating 
habits will leave you a step behind the sci- 
entists who themselves are at best a step be- 
hind Mother Nature. 


BEST WISHES TO PRESIDENT LEE 
TENG-HUI OF THE REPUBLIC OF 
CHINA ON TAIWAN 


HON. BENJAMIN A. GILMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1992 


Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, | am pleased to 
rise today to commend President Lee Teng- 
Hui of the Republic of China on Taiwan for his 
untiring commitment to democracy. Since his 
swearing in on May 20, 1990, President Lee 
has kept up the economic and political pace 
set by his predecessor, former President 
Chiang Ching-Kuo. 

Taiwan stands today as a model of democ- 
racy and free market ideals. Recently, Taiwan 
has embarked on a $300 billion, 6-year na- 
tional development plan. This plan supports 
many worthy projects such as public housing, 
highway improvements, and oil refineries. This 
endeavor has created many new jobs and has 
spurred on economic growth. 


The Taiwanese people have transformed 
their once unproductive island into one of the 
fastest growing countries in the world. This 
can be attributed to the hard work of its citi- 
zens, free markets, and democratic leader- 
ship. Taiwan has one of the highest standards 
of living in Asia. President Lee’s goal is to 
raise the per capita income to that of Western 
nations before the end of the century. 

Under the leadership of President Lee, | am 
confident that Taiwan will continue to prosper 
both economically and politically in the future. 

Mr. Speaker, | invite my colleagues to join 
me in expressing a heartfelt congratulations to 
President Lee Teng-Hui for his past suc- 
cesses, future goals, and his commitment to 
freedom and democracy. 
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WESTCHESTER’S HOPE FOR THE 
HOMELESS DINNER: CREATIVITY 
TAKES ON A CRITICAL CHAL- 
LENGE 


HON. NITA M. LOWEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1992 


Mrs. LOWEY of New York. Mr. Speaker, to- 
night is an important night in Westchester 
County. It is a night when good people from 
throughout the county join together to help 
meet a major challenge: Helping the homeless 
of our county begin their lives again, helping 
them find housing and helping them find the 
means to be self-sustaining. 


Westchester County has the highest per 
capita homeless rate in New York State. Too 
often, people turn away from problems of that 
magnitude, seeing little reason for hope. How- 
ever, thanks to the leadership of Rev. Peter 
Larom, his Grace Church Community Center, 
and a coalition of other groups, there is hope. 


These individuals are fighting to find an- 
swers to the tragedy of homelessness. They 
have given of themselves to tackle this prob- 
lem, and they have captured the attention of 
our entire community. The Hope for the 
Homeless Dinner has been an important unify- 
ing force in our community, and it has gen- 
erated important financial support for a wide 
range of organizations who share a deep com- 
mitment to helping the least fortunate in our 
society. 

It has been my privilege to work closely with 
many of those involved in tonight’s event as | 
have worked hard to ensure that Federal poli- 
cies and priorities are more responsive to the 
homeless. Their suggestions and cooperation 
have been important factors in several of my 
legislative initiatives, including my amendment 
separating Westchester from New York City in 
determining eligibility for Federal housing as- 
sistance. Their leadership and understanding 
of the causes, both societal and pro- 
grammatic, have made an important contribu- 
tion to addressing myriad aspects of the hous- 
ing dilemma in Westchester County. 


Indeed, those who have worked so hard on 
tonight's dinner have been tireless in their ad- 
vocacy on behalf of the homeless in West- 
chester County. They have truly been a con- 
science for the county. They understand how 
critically important it is for our Government— 
and our society as a whole—to reshape our 
priorities to meet real needs of real people. 


Building on a 6-year tradition of strong sup- 
port from local and national leaders, tonight's 
dinner will feature Andrew Cuomo, chairman 
of the New York City Commission on the 
Homeless and the driving force behind HELP, 
and special honoree, Arthur Ashe. Recipients 
of the Mickey Leland Award, named in honor 
of our late colleague and friend from the State 
of Texas, will be Jane Perkinson of SHORE, 
Rev. G. Franklin Wiggins of Mt. Olive Baptist 
Church in Peekskill, NY, and the Learning 
Center at the Coachman. 
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OFFICER KILLED IN LINE OF 
DUTY 


HON. BILL RICHARDSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1992 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, | would 
like to take this opportunity to recognize Mr. 
and Mrs. Roman Martinez whose son, Jerry 
Martinez, was killed in the January 1991, mas- 
sacre in Chimayo, NM. Mr. and Mrs. Martinez 
came to Washington this week for a memorial 
service at Arlington Cemetery for their son. 

Rio Arriba County Deputy Jerry Martinez 
was among seven people killed in the shoot- 
ing spree, after responding to a report of gun- 
shots. A graduate of Espanola High School, 
Jerry had been with the Rio Arriba County 
Sheriff's office since 1985. He loved his job, 
despite the risks involved, and was well re- 
spected by the community. 

In response to the war on crime, our Nation 
has focused on the perpetrators and the pun- 
ishment: Criminals, sentencing guidelines, and 
incarceration. In doing so, we often lose sight 
of those on the front lines, the State and local 
police who respond on a daily basis to hazard- 
ous situations in which their lives may be in 
jeopardy. With crime raging through urban 
areas and overwhelming rural law enforce- 
ment, it is vital to focus our attention on the 
needs of our Nation’s police force. Without 
such support, the numbers of police killed in 
the line of duty will continue to soar. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask that you and my col- 
leagues join me in offering sympathy to Mr. 
and Mrs. Martinez for the suffering they have 
endured during the past year and a half. | 
would also ask you to join me in sympathy to 
the families of all State and local police who 
were killed or wounded in the line of duty last 
year. 


RETIREES DISPLAY ART WORKS 
AT NORTH KENDALL EXHIBIT 


HON. ILEANA ROS-LEHTINEN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1992 


Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN. Mr. Speaker, | would 
like to acknowledge the organizers and the 
Participants of the arts and crafts exhibition of 
the Sunrise Club. The Sunrise Club is a retire- 
ment community in North Kendall whose 
members with varying artistic abilities dis- 
played their works during an art exhibit re- 
cently. Works ranging from knitting, needle- 
point, and macrame to oil paints and photog- 
raphy were on display. In addition, the drama 
club entertained members of the community 
who visited the exposition. Marti Ostrander of 
the Miami Herald reports: 

Mary Cheathan Napier, 83, writes poetry, 
sews and knits up a storm. 

“I learned to knit at the age of 6, during 
World War I. I used to make all my own 
clothes and most of my husband's,“ said the 
former nurse, showing her handiwork: knit 
coats, shirts, even a man’s jacket. 

Ten years ago, Helen Goldman, 90, started 
painting as a hobby. “I’m not Grandma 
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Moses, but seriously, I started painting be- 
cause I was bored and wasn’t in business any- 
more.“ She works in oils and pastels. 

Napier and Goldman will be among more 
than 20 residents of the Sunrise Club, a re- 
tirement community at 9100 North Kendall 
Dr., who will display their talents today at 
an arts and crafts exhibition that’s open to 
the public. 

“We are amazed at how much talent and 
art is here.“ said Martin Holtz, co-entertain- 
ment director at Sunrise Club. 

“It started out as something much small- 
er, and now it’s turned into a major event,” 
said Gary Dubler, Holtz’s counterpart. 

The two put the show together after notic- 
ing how many residents had decorated their 
apartments with art and craft items. 

“When I asked one of the residents who 
had painted the beautiful landscape on the 
wall, she said she had, and that’s how the 
idea to create an art show started, Holtz 
said. 

Tess Goldwater and Rose Aisen will have 
the largest exhibits in the show. Goldwater 
knits, crochets, quilts, needlepoints and 
works with macrame and crewel. 

“I'm 83 and have been doing this all my 
life.“ she said. She was a teacher for the 
handicapped and came to Miami 25 years 
ago. 

Aisen works with plastic needlepoint, de- 
signing and creating toilet paper holders, tis- 
sue holders, calendars, purses, pot holders 
and Christmas ornaments. 

Other exhibitors will include artists Ann 
Kendall, Estelle Berman, Jennie Appelrouth, 
Marjorie Dunne and Ernie Schoman. Their 
works feature landscapes, photographs and 
antique portraits. 

am pleased that the members of the Sun- 
rise Club opened their exhibition to the public 
and | congratulate them on their wonderful 
works of art. By combining their talents, they 
produced a wonderful program for others in 
our community to enjoy. In addition, | would 
also like to extend many congratulations to 
Martin Holtz and Gary Dubler who directed 
this event. 


SUPPORT FOR THE ADAM MANN 
CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT 
PROTECTION ACT 


HON. WILLIAM F. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1992 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, | want to ex- 
press my support for Representative SUSAN 
MOLINAR'’s bill, the Adam Mann Child Abuse 
and Neglect Protection Act. | am pleased to 
be an original cosponsor of this important 
piece of legislation. 

| commend Representative MOLINARI and 
Representative MAJOR OWENS, the chairman 
of the Select Education Subcommittee, for 
working together to come up with this biparti- 
san bill that makes minor, but important, 
amendments to the Federal Child Abuse Pre- 
vention and Treatment Act [CAPTA]. | know 
that this bill is a result of several hearings on 
the subject of child abuse. In the course of 
these hearings it has become clear that in 
many cases the confidentiality laws protecting 
against the disclosure of child abuse records 
have actually impeded the protection of the 
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child. It is the protection of the child, as well 
as the integrity of the family, that should be 
the focus of these laws. 

This bill would help in that respect by 
amending CAPTA’s confidentiality requirement 


abuse. This will create greater efficiency, and 
thus greater protection for the child. 

| would like to stress, however, that in the 
pursuit of protecting the child the integrity of 
the family not be trampled. This bill achieves 
this balance by allowing the disclosure of iden- 
tifying information if it is in the interest of pro- 
tecting the child, but only if there is a substan- 
tiated allegation of child abuse. For example, 


of child abuse that are not being handled ade- 
quately by the child protection services should 
be reviewed and remedied before the child 


j 


Again, Mr. Speaker, | am honored to be an 
original cosponsor of this bill which will help 
address the needs of the far too many chil- 
dren in this country who are abused or ne- 
glected. 


75 TH ANNIVERSARY OF GREEK OR- 
THODOX CHURCH OF THE AN- 
NUNCIATION 


HON. NICHOLAS MAVROULES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1992 


Mr. MAVROULES. Mr. Speaker, | am 

to advise my colleagues that the 

Greek Orthodox Church of the Annunciation in 

Newburyport, MA, will be celebrating the 75th 
anniversary of its founding on May 24. 

For background, the Greek Orthodox com- 
munity of Newburyport was chartered on Feb- 
ruary 14, 1917. The Greek immigrants who 
settled in Newburyport formed the Hellenic Or- 
thodox Church of Saints Peter and Paul on 
Sunday, December 8, 1918. Their initial meet- 
ing was held at Malta Hall on State Street, but 
they did not have their own building, nor did 
they have a full-time priest. They began meet- 
ing at the chapel of St. Paul's Episcopal 
Church and at the hall of the Unitarian 
Church. By April 1923, there were 108 parish- 
ioners who gathered at the firehouse to elect 
a board of directors. In 1 year the board 
raised over $6,000. With the newly raised 
funds the board purchased the Second Pres- 
byterian Church at Park and Harris Streets 
which had recently been put up for auction. 
The church, built in 1796 by Leonard Smith, 
was a historically important structure con- 
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nected with many important names from 
Newburyport’s past, including Timothy Dexter, 
who donated the bell for the church steeple. 

The church was renamed the Annunciation 
of the Theotokos Greek Church in 1923, and, 
after much restoration and redecoration in the 
Eastern Orthodox liturgical tradition, the first 
divine liturgy was performed on March 25, 
1925. 

In 1983, a fire destroyed the church and 
with it the ambitious plans of a restoration 
committee that had been formed in 1979. It 
was decided that they would rebuild in a mod- 
ern style which reflected the architectural tradi- 
tions of the Orthodox Church. 

Miraculously, several holy items were 
spared from burning. The firemen pulled from 
the ashes the font that has been used by the 
founders of the church to baptize their chil- 
dren, the chalice they used to receive Holy 
Communion, and many other sacred articles. 
The firemen placed the warm articles one by 
one into the waiting hands of the members of 
the parish, who formed a human chain that 
passed the sacred articles to safety. These 
items were kept in the parishioners house- 
holds during the rebuilding and transferred to 
the new church upon its completion to resume 
their liturgical function in church ceremonies. 

On Sunday, May 24, 1992, His Grace Bish- 
op Methodios of Boston will celebrate a full 
hierarchical liturgy reflective of the ancient and 
rich traditions of the Orthodox faith at the 
Greek Orthodox Church of the Annunciation. 
The church maintains its historical role as a vi- 
brant part of the life of the city of Newburyport. 

Mr. Speaker, | know my colleagues join me 
in wishing parishioners of the Greek Orthodox 
Church of the Annunciation a 75th anniversary 
full of God’s blessings and gracious wishes for 
the future. 


TRIBUTE TO BATRICE GLEN 
HON. BUD CRAMER 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May, 19, 1992 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
recognize Batrice Glen upon her retirement 
from the Boeing Co., in Huntsville, AL. 

She began her career with the Army in 
Huntsville in 1953. Those were the early days 
of our Nation’s missile program which was led 
by a brilliant young German-born scientist by 
the name of Werhner von Braun. Batrice fol- 
lowed the von Braun team from the Army Bal- 
listic Missile Agency to the newly established 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion's Office of Manned Space Flight in the 
early sixties. 

During the 21 years she spent with the 
Army and NASA, she witnessed firsthand the 
development of increasingly sophisticated 
rocket systems from the Redstone and Per- 
shing era to the Saturn rocket system which 
powered the first men to the Moon. She 
worked closely with such esteemed scientists 
as Arthur Rudolph and Eberhard Rees as well 
as von Braun. It was truly an amazing period 
of time. 

In 1973 she brought this wealth of experi- 
ence to the Boeing Co. in Huntsville. Boeing's 
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more recent endeavors include the building of 
the living quarters and laboratories for Ameri- 
ca’s first permanently manned presence in 
space, space station Freedom. 

Batrice has also spend much of her time 
giving to the Huntsville Community. She is ac- 
tive in the Association of the U.S. Army, 
Space Club, Chamber of Commerce, NASA 
alumni, Historic Huntsville, and Constitution 
Hall Park. 

| want to take this opportunity to wish 
Batrice and her husband Don the very best for 
the future. | know her retirement years will be 
especially fulfilling and productive. 


INTRODUCTION OF THE ADAM 
MANN CHILD ABUSE AND NE- 
GLECT PROTECTION ACT 


HON. SUSAN MOLINARI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1992 


Ms. MOLINARI. Mr. Speaker, today | am in- 
troducing the Adam Mann Child Abuse and 
Neglect Protection Act. | am introducing this 
legislation after a number of tragic cases of 
child abuse were brought to my attention. In 
addition, | informally convened a hearing on 
child abuse in New York City, and attended a 
second hearing held by the Select Education 
Subcommittee, chaired by MAJOR OWENS. 
Chairman Owens should be commended for 
his past and future dedication and work on be- 
half of abused and neglected children in our 
Nation. During both of these hearings | be- 
came painfully aware that the child protection 
system in our country is failing our children. 

Last year, according to the National Com- 

mittee for the Prevention of Child Abuse, an 
estimated 1,383 children in this country died 
from abuse or neglect. Since 1985, reported 
child fatalities have increased by 57 percent 
nationwide. The number of overall reports of 
child abuse and neglect grew to almost 2.7 
million in 1991—a 31-percent increase since 
1985. These numbers are astounding, Each 
number represents an innocent child who is 
defenseless against cruel and harmful treat- 
ment. 
Since numerous appalling child abuse and 
neglect cases have been brought to my atten- 
tion, | titled the legislation | am introducing the 
Adam Mann Child Abuse and Neglect Protec- 
tion Act. | do so in order to honor the short 
and tragic life of Adam Mann. Adam Mann 
was a young boy who recently died as a result 
of continuous child abuse in New York City. 
The appalling negligence of the child protec- 
tion services involved in this case was brought 
to light in a shocking and insightful Frontline 
documentary. The Adam Mann case and the 
thousands of other child abuse and neglect 
cases show that too many children are still 
falling through the cracks, often to their 
deaths. 

We have a long way to go to reach the de- 
sired level of effectiveness in identifying and 
preventing cases of child abuse. | firmly be- 
lieve that it is a problem requiring multidisci- 
plinary and interagency cooperation. In fact, 
during the hearings, expert witnesses, and 
families of the children the system was de- 


countability in the child protection services. 

Currently, the Federal Child Abuse Preven- 
tion and Treatment Act [CAPTA] requires the 
States to keep child abuse records confidential 
in order to receive grants under the act. Some 
States have passed strict confidentiality laws, 
or strictly interpret existing confidentiality laws 
in response to the Federal mandate. My legis- 
lation would amend the Federal law to require 
States to provide for interagency sharing of 
child abuse records to facilitate a more com- 
prehensive, coordinated approach by States in 
protecting children against child abuse. 

In addition, my bill would express the sense 
of Congress that States should create autono- 
mous, interagency, multidisciplinary teams to 
review cases of death thought to have been 
caused by child abuse, or egregious cases of 
suspected child abuse—before the child 
dies—when the child's case is not being han- 
died adequately by the child protection serv- 
ices. These review teams would then make 
recommendations regarding an individual case 
or on systemic changes that are necessary. 
Currently eight States have established, by 
statute, review teams that examine only child 
fatalities. This bill expresses the sense of Con- 
gress that these review teams should go a 
step further and also examine serious child 
abuse cases before the child dies. 

| believe that systemic changes are needed 
to address the growing problem of child 
abuse. In attempting to change the system, 
we must ask ourselves: Why are child protec- 
tive services—typically the name for the State 
agency responsible for investigating child 
abuse/neglect—not properly fulfilling their 
mandate of protecting the child? 

Over and over again, we find that there is 
dearth of information sharing between the 
principal Government departments and agen- 
cies with a vested interest in the welfare of 
families and children. Federal and State con- 
fidentiality laws are central to the ability of 
these agencies to share essential information 
pertaining to a particular child abuse case. 
The confidentiality laws currently in place can 
prevent officials in one Government agency 
from passing on vital information to officials in 
another agency. 

Basically, these laws are meritorious. But 
recently, these provisions have come under in- 
creased criticism as being ineffective in pro- 
tecting children. They are frequently criticized 
for preventing disclosure of pertinent informa- 
tion, and are frequently cited as causes for the 
potential loss of Federal funding. 

| do not advocate the repeal of confidential- 
ity laws. | respect the compelling need for pri- 
vacy in family matters. And, | believe the ne- 
cessity to protect families against unnecessary 
public disclosure of private information is 
equally important in the debate surrounding 
confidentiality laws. However, | strongly be- 
lieve they unnecessarily and sometimes trag- 
ically prevent life saving information from 
being shared. 

| do not think that a change in the confiden- 
tiality laws will be the panacea to end child 
abuse or neglect. However, | firmly believe 
that serious systemic changes and increased 
funding are both necessary to make a signifi- 
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cant difference to the suffering children of our 
Nation. 

We need to take seriously our responsibility 
to protect our children. Unfortunately, the an- 
swers to how we make Government more re- 
sponsive are not as concrete as they should 
be. Upon hearing the statistics for reported 
child abuse, neglect and deaths, | know all my 
colleagues agree with me that the numbers 
are horrific. Please join me in rejecting the sta- 
tus quo and in challenging the system that is 
failing our children. Join me in cosponsoring 
the strongly supporting passage of this impor- 
tant legislation. 


WILLIAM A. CORMIER SERVED 
SALEM CENTRAL SCHOOLS WITH 
DISTINCTION FOR 27 YEARS 


HON. GERALD B.H. SOLOMON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1992 


Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, imagine the 
dedication and ability it takes to be a high 
school principal for 27 years. That is the ac- 
complishment of William A. Cormier, who has 
served the Salem Central School District since 
1965, and will be honored at a June 13 retire- 
ment dinner. 

For once, let's talk about what's right with 
American public schools. Salem Central is one 
of those positive things, and no small part of 
the credit for that goes to Mr. Cormier. 

Mr. Cormier played an active role on the Ef- 
fective Schools Committee, in implementing 
the gifted program at Salem, the Regents Ac- 
tion Plan, Roots of Liberty, and the Bicenten- 
nial Constitution Celebration. During his years, 
attendance improved significantly, a reflection 
on his commitment to excellence and his abil- 
ity to mediate the many conflicts arising in 
school administration. Other highlights of his 
career include service as a consultant to the 
Hudson City School System and a 1974 article 
in The Journal entitled “Follow the Yellow 
Brick Road.” He was a member of the Wash- 
ington County BOCES Committee for the Gift- 
ed, New York State Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, School 
Administrators Association of New York State, 
and the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. 

His contribution to the community has been 
equally significant. He has been the town and 
village historian, a member and officer of the 
Dr. Asa Fitch Historical Society, the Salem 
Rotary Club, the parish council of Holy Cross 
Catholic Church, past member of the Salem 
Bicentennial Committee, and the Proudfit 
Building Restoration Committee. 

Mr. Cormier graduated from the University 
of Massachusetts in 1957 and earned a grad- 
uate degree from Cornell University in 1965. 
Additional graduate level courses were com- 
pleted at the University of lowa, College of St. 
Rose, and SUNY/Plattsburgh. Before coming 
to Salem, he was an English teacher and sec- 
ondary principal at Sherwood Central School 
in Aurora. 

Mr. Speaker, | remember being taught so 
many years ago that the difference between 
the words “principle” and “principal” is that 
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the second word ended in “pal.” | think of that 
esr cg | think of Mr. Cormier, 


i to his nee His wife Sara, and 
his three children, William, Robert, and Re- 

becca are all very proud of him. So am |. 
And so, let us rise in tribute of our own to 


tirement years be long and enjoyable. 


TRIBUTE TO S. SGT. RODGER F. 
DEWEY 


HON. JIM KOLBE 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1992 


Mr. KOLBE. Mr. Speaker, S. Sgt. Rodger F. 
Dewey, U.S. Marine Corps, will soon be com- 
pleting his tour of duty at the Department of 
the Navy’s Congressional Liaison Office lo- 
cated in the House of Representatives. | 
would like to take this opportunity to recognize 
and thank him for his service to the U.S. Con- 
gress. 

Rodger has been serving as the Marine 
Corps administrative chief with distinction 
since June 1989. He was selected for this 
sensitive assignment based on his prior per- 
formance. During his tenure, he has flawlessly 
answered thousands of congressional inquiries 
involving very sensitive issues. He is well 
known and respected by my colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle. In addition, Rodger 
competently executed numerous congres- 
sional staff delegation trips to various Marine 
Corps activities, promoting the Marine Corps’ 
image. 

On a personal note, Rodger has made the 
climb to the top of the Capitol Dome with me, 
overcoming a considerable and common fear 
of heights that affects many of us. It is that de- 
termination not to be daunted by any chal- 
lenge that confronts him that I, and many oth- 
ers, admire so much in Rodger. 

S. Sgt. Rodger Dewey possesses the intel- 
ligence and drive to succeed in whatever he 
tries. Rodger’s talent and his dedication to his 
duties will be missed by all of us. Rodger, we 
all wish you “fair winds and following seas.” 


VETFEST 


HON. CHARLES WILSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1992 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday, May 
24, the Houston chapter of the Texas Associa- 
tion of Vietnam Veterans will be celebrating 
“Vetfest,” an affair to honor hospitalized veter- 
ans of all wars. For 4 years now, this dedi- 
cated group of veterans, friends, and family 
members has joined to bring Memorial Day 
festivities to veterans who are confined to vet- 
erans hospitals. It is loyal, caring people like 
this who make America the great Nation that 
it is today. “Vetfest” is a wonderful idea, one 
that | hope will expand to eventually reach the 
over 170 veterans hospital areas nationwide. | 
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respectfully submit for the RECORD, to recog- 
nize this important event, the following procla- 
mation: 

PROCLAMATION 


Whereas those courageous men and women 
who served in the Armed Forces of the Unit- 
ed States of America and are now residing in 
Veterans’ Administration facilities across 
the country, are not free to enjoy the cele- 
bration of Memorial Day that they earned 
with their sacrifice, dedication, and love of 
country; and 

Whereas The Texas Association of Vietnam 
Veterans, Houston chapter, have avowed 
that they will not forget or abandon those 
veterans, but will honor them to the best of 
its ability; and 

Whereas TAVV has chosen and dedicated 
each Sunday preceding Memorial Day to be 
Vetfest, and prepare accordingly to take the 
celebration into the VA facility; and 

Whereas TAVV comes together with all 
other veterans’ organizations and veteran 
volunteers from every conflict on foreign 
soil to serve those who served in uniform, 
and 

Whereas TAVV offers their time and caring 
to make this Vetfest as special as possible 
for those most special of people, with food, 
festivity, and faithful service to celebrate 
with those whose time of service we com- 
memorate on Memorial Day: Now, therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Congress of these United 
States of America, under this sponsorship of 
Congressman Charlie Wilson, encourages all 
Members of Congress to place into record 
this day of caring along with TAVV’s pledge 
to persist until each VA facility across this 
great land has also joined in our mission, 
and honors properly those who keep us free. 


TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF 
FLOYD “TUT” FANN 


HON. BUD CRAMER 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1992 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay a most fitting tribute to the memory of a 
courageous leader, prominent citizen and dear 
friend, Mr. Floyd “Tut” Fann. 

A World War H veteran and hero, Tut 
served in the European Theater with the 736th 
Tank Battalion. This gallant soldier, who was 
wounded during the Battle of the Bulge, held 
the greatest admiration and love for his fellow 
comrades. Because of his genuine respect for 
veterans, he dedicated his life to the fight for 
their rights. 

During his last days, Tut was working dili- 
gently to establish a veteran's home in Hunts- 
ville, AL, so that the veterans in his hometown 
could receive medical care without moving far 
away from family and friends. 

A member of the American Legion, Post 
237, Tut served locally in all offices and as 
commander for two terms. He also extended 
his service to the State and national levels by 
acting as first division commander, department 
commander for the State of Alabama and later 
as alternate national executive committeeman. 

Tut was also a member of the Military Order 
of the Purple Heart; Disabled American Veter- 
ans; Veterans of Foreign Wars, La Societe 
Des 40 Hommes Et 8 Chevaux; Army, Navy, 
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and Air Force Veterans in Canada-United 
States. 

It is no wonder that Tut Fann was honored 
as Veteran of the Year in 1985. His efforts to 
help other veterans were exemplary. As his 
devoted wife Esther said, “Tut was a friend to 
all.” rising above his depression-era childhood 
days to sit in high places with people in all 
statures of life, he loved people and wanted to 
help them. 

Henry David Thoreau said; 

If a man does not keep pace with his com- 
panions, perhaps it is because he hears a dif- 
ferent drummer. Let him step to the music 
he hears. However measured or faraway. 

Tut Fann heard the loudest music from the 
drums of military service and veterans affairs. 
We, who knew him, are thankful he heard the 
music he did. He was a great man who made 
a difference in so many people's lives. 

| appreciate the opportunity to pay homage 
to such a wonderful man, devoted husband, 
and loving father. He will be missed by all, but 
never forgotten. 


TRIBUTE TO SALLIE HAILEY 
HON. IKE SKELTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1992 


Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, over the 
Easter district work period, | was saddened to 
learn of the death of one of Missouri’s out- 
standing people. | had grown up in the country 
adjacent to the home of Sallie Hailey and was 
privileged to know her and to witness her 
leadership and service to the community, her 
Democratic Party, and her State. 

Sallie Hailey was a tireless worker. She and 
her husband had owned an insurance agency 
in Marshall, MO. She was elected as county 
commissioner in Saline County, and as mayor 
of her beloved Arrow Rock. She was ap- 
pointed director of the Missouri Department of 
Business and Administration. She was past 
president of the Missouri Federation of Wom- 
en’s Democratic Clubs and was past chairman 
of Missouri’s Fourth Congressional District and 
the Saline County Democratic Central Com- 
mittee. She was a member of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, the Women's Jef- 
ferson Democratic Club, the Friends of Arrow 
Rock and the Arrow Rock Federated Church. 

Sallie Hailey dedicated her life to the service 
of others. She was recognized as a leader in 
all of her endeavors, and was recognized by 
all who knew her as a truly great lady. She will 
be missed. | offer this record so it may serve 
as a model of service for others to emulate. 


A TRIBUTE TO PRINCIPAL PAUL 
NILSEN 


HON. JOHN EDWARD PORTER 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1992 
Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, as the 1991-92 
school year draws to a close this spring, citi- 
zens in one Chicago suburb will be saying 
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goodbye to a good friend who has given a 
great deal of himself to the community. As a 
veteran in the field of education, Mr. Paul 
Nilsen has given 20 years of dedicated service 
as principal of Central School in Wilmette, IL. 
In June he will retire from his position and 
bring to a close an era in this north shore 
community. 

As Central School’s principal, Mr. Nilsen is 
involved with everything that goes on under 
the school’s roof. Over the years, he has 
watched thousands of children work hard to 
solve arithmetic problems, master their read- 
ing skills, or learn their ABC’s. As a prominent 
leader of the school, Mr. Nilsen never lost 
sight of the impact that he and the school had 
on his students and their ability to become 
functioning members of society. Mr. Nilsen 
has done an admirable job of shaping the 
lives of so many young people. 

Among the lives he has impacted, one par- 
ticular young student at Central School stands 
out. A special child who attended the school 
was diagnosed with AIDS in 1987, and the 
Nation focused on Central School and Mr. 
Nilsen. In the face of this tragic situation, Prin- 
cipal Nilsen worked tirelessly to educate and 
inform the public about AIDS and dispel the 
many misconceptions that surround the dis- 
ease. Controversy was extinguished and the 
school was able to function under its normal 
routine due to Mr. Nilsen’s efforts. Without the 
exemplary leadership of Mr. Nilsen, unneces- 
sary disruption among teachers and students 
alike may have occurred and learning, the pri- 
mary objective of the school, would have 
taken a back seat. 

Before Mr. Nilsen began his career in edu- 
cation, he learned in other ways what it was 
like to work with the public. As an ordained 
minister of two churches, he was very involved 
in the community which he served. Later he 
earned his master’s degree in educational 
psychology at Northwestern University, and 
discovered the joys of teaching. 

The rewards of teaching are many and Mr. 
Nilsen has had his share as principal for two 
decades. Watching children learn and grow is 
a special treat for anyone, but observing as 
many children as Mr. Nilsen has over a 20- 
year period has undoubtedly left him with 
many memories. All those who knew Mr. 
Nilsen will miss him and the difference that he 
made in the field of education. Please join me 
in honoring a fine community leader—Mr. Paul 
Nilsen. 


TOM PAINE-NEW ROCHELLE UNIT 
OF B'NAI B’RITH HONORS DR. 
RICHARD H. KAUFMAN 


HON. NITA M. LOWEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1992 


Mrs. LOWEY of New York. Mr. Speaker, | 
am pleased to rise in honor of Dr. Richard H. 
Kaufman, as he is honored by the Tom Paine- 
New Rochelle Unit of B'nai B'rith. Dr. Kaufman 
is a respected leader who has taken an active 
part in the civic life of our community. He has 
devoted his time and considerable talents on 
behalf of the UJA Federation, Synagogue Beth 
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El, and the Tom Paine-New Rochelle Unit of 
B'nai B'rith. In all of these activities, Dick Kauf- 
man and his wife, Rosalind, have exemplified 
B'nai B’rith’s spirit of dedication to the commu- 


nity. 

It has been my privilege in the Congress to 
work on a number of areas of concern to Dr. 
Kaufman. As Dick Kaufman has worked to 
help Jews from the former Soviet Union and 
elsewhere around the globe find the means to 
reach their homeland in Israel, | have worked 
to ensure that our Government has done its 
part to be supportive and cooperative in that 
endeavor. His willingness to assume critical 
leadership roles in the Jewish community testi- 
fies to the strength of his convictions and to 
the ideals of B’nai B'rith. He has indeed been 
an inspiration to me and to many others as we 
have worked to make the dream of life in Is- 
rael a reality for Jews escaping repression and 
turmoil. | know that my colleagues join me in 
paying tribute to Dick Kaufman's contributions. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO FATHER 
CAPISTRAN POLGAR ON HIS 25TH 
JUBILEE OF ORDINATION TO THE 
PRIESTHOOD 


HON. CHRISTOPHER H. SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1992 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, | 
rise today to record my comments on a spe- 
cial milestone achieved by a very special indi- 
vidual. On Saturday, May 30, 1992, family, 
friends, and parishioners will come together in 
recognition of the 25th Jubilee of Ordination to 
the Priesthood of Father Capistran Polgar. 

Father Capistran is pastor of the Holy As- 
sumption Church in the Village of Roebling 
within the riverfront of Florence Township 
along the banks of the Delaware River. 
Capistran Polgar was born in New Brunswick, 
NJ, on May 16, 1940, to Michael and Mag- 
dalen Polgar. He had the benefits of a full 
Catholic education from New Brunswick's St. 
Ladislaus Grammar School to high school at 
Saint Francis Seminary in Cincinnati, OH. 
Destined for the priesthood, Capistran at- 
tended Duns-Scotus College of South Field, 
MI, and then his seminary studies at St. 
Leonard’s College, Centerville, OH. 

Father Capistran began his lifelong service 
to others with his ordination on June 2, 1967. 
Shortly after he arrived in Roebling to assume 
the position of assistant pastor at Holy As- 
sumption Church. The parish was then, as it 
remains today, a very active place of worship 
and an energetic part of the community of 
which it is part. Father departed New Jersey 
nearly 3 years later to become retreat master 
at the Franciscan Retreat House in DeWitt, 
MI. Holy Assumption did not lose Father 
Capistran Polgar as he returned to become 
pastor on July 5, 1979. 

Since that time, Father Capistran has be- 
come an invaluable source of parish stability 
and an articulate spiritual leader. In these 
times of community turbulence and societal 
confusion, Mr. Speaker, the steady hand of 
Father Capistran serves as a example of how 
positive leadership can nurture the quiet 
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strength of a community be that community 
civil or religious. Those who know him well 
know him as a person of many talents. He is 
counselor. He is administrator. He is publisher. 
He is teacher. 

Those who have heard Father deliver his 
homilies, those who join him at scripture stud- 
ies, those who have the benefit of spiritual 
conversation know that he is first and foremost 
a student of his vocation. His articulate inter- 
pretations of the Catholic Church and its 
teachings reflect the refined appreciation for 
subtle detail that makes him also a lover of 
classical music and opera. 

In closing, Mr. Speaker, let me say that it is 
a privilege for me to be able to recall the life 
and achievements of Father Capistran Polgar. 
A gentle man who shepherds his flock with a 
steady hand. No truer verse portrays the dedi- 
cated life of Father Capistran Polgar than Mat- 
thew 16:18 wherein Jesus says * “You 
are Peter, a stone, and upon this rock | will 
build my church.” 

Father Capistran has served as rock upon 
which the foundation of the Holy Assumption 
Parish has been strengthened over the years 
he has been its pastor. As important, perhaps, 
is that the parish community has been and 
continues to be an important part of the com- 
munity that surrounds it. The principles taught 
by Father Capistran Polgar are no more evi- 
dent than in his individual actions. He is a 
spiritual and community leader. | know that 
those who join him for his 25th Jubilee appre- 
ciate this fact more than | can say. | want to 
extend my personal congratulations and best 
wishes to this fine and deserving person. 


SUPPORT PRODEMOCRACY DEM- 


ONSTRATORS IN THAILAND 
(SIAM) 
HON. BENJAMIN A. GILMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1992 


Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, for the last few 
days the world has once again witnessed a 
brutal dictatorship violently repress its own citi- 
zens who peacefully demonstrate for demo- 
cratic reforms. Bangkok is awash in blood 
from attempts by the army to crush the peo- 
ple’s calls for Prime Minister Suchinda's res- 
ignation. It brings little comfort to know that 
the commander in chief of the army also hap- 
pens to be his brother-in-law. 

Our Nation has a long and close relation- 
ship with Thailand’s military leaders who have 
run the Government since taking charge under 
the guise of a constitutional monarchy in the 
1930's. From 1946 to 1990 we supplied over 
$1.07 billion of economic assistance and 
$2.31 billion of military assistance to Thailand. 
For fiscal year 1991 the figures are $3.2 mil- 
lion in economic assistance and $685,000 in 
military assistance. Many of Thailand’s civilian 
leaders have been educated in American uni- 
versities and a good number of military per- 
sonnel have trained here in United States de- 
fense institutions. 

Unfortunately, Thailand’s military leaders 
have developed even closer relationships with 
the notorious Khmer Rouge, the state law and 
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order restoration council [SLORC] of Burma 
and the Communist Chinese government. 
Some general's are reaping enormous per- 
sonal fortunes for themselves in the drug trade 
in the golden triangle, the environmental rape 
of Burma's teak forests and the Chinese arms 
flows to the Khmer Rouge. 

Mr. Speaker, the United States stands much 
to lose if we do not become more actively in- 
volved in promoting democratic rule in that 
area of the world. The drug trade is destroying 
our cities, Communist ballistic missiles are de- 
stabilizing the middle east and products made 
by forced labor is flooding our shores. Accord- 
ingly, | hope the military government of Thai- 
land steps down and allows the people of 
Thailand to run their country under a demo- 
cratic system. One that promotes human 
rights and a market economy. 


SHE DID NOT QUIT 
HON. WILLIAM (BILL) CLAY 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1992 


Mr. CLAY. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
share with my colleagues the outstanding 
record of Mrs. Ruth B. Johnson, a retired St. 
Louis public school teacher who “did not quit”. 

In June 1991, after 37 year of service with 
St. Louis Public Schools, Mrs. Ruth B. John- 
son retired; but she did not quit. She had 
served the students and teachers of the dis- 
trict in many different roles: classroom teach- 
er, chapter | teacher—math and reading; in- 
service project coordinator; staff development 
presenter; administrative assistant; and in- 
structional coordinator. In all of these posi- 
tions, Mrs. Johnson was a superb role model 
and exemplary educator. She continuously ac- 
quired knowledge—A.B., Stowe Teachers Col- 
lege; M.E., University of Illinois; Computer pro- 
gramming, Webster University; and so forth. 
She inspired students to explore their inter- 
ests; she practiced patience, demonstrated 
dignity, communicated caring, and promoted 
her students’ academic progress; con- 
sequently, when she retired she did not quit. 

As instructional coordinator at Irving Ele- 
mentary School, Mrs. Johnson organized and 
coordinated the Promethians’ Volunteer Pro- 
gram for boys in grades four and five. In this 
special program, members of the Promethians 
Club visited the school on a regular schedule 
to serve as role models and to encourage stu- 
dents to strive for academic excellence. Mrs. 
Johnson also provided self-esteem activities 
for fourth and fifth grade girls and involved the 
Promethians in special activities and trips 
which she arranged for the students. When 
Mrs. Johnson retired, the students feared that 
their special programs would end; however, 
Mrs. Johnson retired but she did not quit. 

As a retiree, Mrs. Johnson is very involved 
in her neighborhood—President, Kingsbury 
Square Association and Secretary, Skinker 
DeBaliviere Community Council—is committed 
to St. Philip's Lutheran Church—Community 
Involvement Committee, Assistant Recreation 
Director, former Sunday School Superintend- 
ent, and so forth. She is also an elegant and 
glamorous wife to Herbert, a nurturing and 
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supportive mother to Michael and Deborah, a 
loving daughter to Mrs. Elizabeth Blanchard 
and a doting grandmother to Sean Michael. In 
addition, she reads, travels, and collects music 
boxes. 

In the course of Mrs. Johnson's career, she 
has collected a variety of accolades and 
awards which include the lota Phi Lambda 
Apple for the Teacher Award and Delta Sigma 
Theta Sorority Miss Congeniality Award. 
Among her most treasured awards is the re- 
spect and devotion she receives from the stu- 
dents at Irving School. 

Although she has retired, Mrs. Johnson re- 
turns to Irving School each week to coordinate 
the Promethians’ Volunteer Program for the 
students. She organizes activities, contracts 
and schedules speakers and role models, and 
accompanies the students on trips to the State 
capital and other places of interest. She en- 
joys utilizing her knowledge and skills in ways 
that will enhance the educational experiences 
of children. In return, the children are very 
happy and grateful that when Mrs. Johnson 
retired, she did not quit. 


LEGISLATIVE ELECTIONS IN 
KURDISTAN 


HON. MEL LEVINE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May, 19, 1992 


Mr. LEVINE of California. Mr. Speaker, 
today, in northern Iraq, the Kurdish people are 
voting to establish a national legislature for the 
first time. Despite the hardship of their plight, 
the Kurds of Iraq are displaying their commit- 
ment to an enlightened form of government 
that is the exception, not the rule, in the Mid- 
dle East. For this, the Kurdish people deserve 
our deepest admiration, respect, and most of 
all, support. 

The administration, however, views the 
Kurds in a different light. To the Bush-Baker 
team, the Kurds of Iraq are one of the most 
visible examples of its failed and misguided 
policy toward Saddam Hussein. Instead of 
seizing the opportunity to encourage demo- 
cratic practices in a region that has been par- 
ticularly resistant to human rights concerns 
and political freedoms, the Bush administration 
has tried to downplay the elections in 
Kurdistan. 

A.M. Rosenthal describes the administra- 
tion’s activity in an article that appeared in Fri- 
day’s New York Times. This administration 
should be ashamed of itself. By trying to 
sweep the failures of its previous Iraq policy 
under the rug, it is exacerbating the misery 
and displacement of the Kurds. 

THE ABSENT AMERICANS 

The chance was lying there for weeks—the 
opportunity for the United States to make a 
gesture in support of a people it had be- 
trayed. 

It was a chance important politically, and 
important morally, and cost-free. No an- 
nouncement has been made yet, but the 
United States has taken its decision. It has 
refused. 

The opportunity was for the U.S. to do 
what other countries are doing—send observ- 
ers to witness as the Kurdish people carry 
out an astonishing political gamble. 
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On May 17 about one million Kurds are ex- 
pected to vote, choosing a legislative assem- 
bly. Never before has there been an election 
like it—by a persecuted people, in the midst 
of a war for their survival, in the face of the 
enemy, within range of his guns. 

The Kurds are a Muslim, non-Arab people 
scattered through Iraq, Turkey, Iran, Syria, 
and some of the southern republics of the 
former Soviet Union. Now and then one 
western or mideastern nation or another de- 
cides the Kurds might be useful as pawns in 
one war or another. 

During the gulf war President Bush mused 
aloud about wishing the Iraqi people would 
rid him of Saddam Hussein. The Kurds, 
trusting America, rose against the man who 
had murdered all the years of his reign. 

So, after Saddam was defeated, the U.S. al- 
lowed him to keep and use the helicopters, 
artillery and divisions he needed to try to 
destroy the Kurds altogether. He failed that 
time, but the sight of Kurds dying in the 
mountain passes shocked the world, for a 
while. 

The Kurds now hold part of the Iraqi areas 
where they seek self-government-autonomy, 
not statehood. 

According to U.S. sources, Saddam has 
been told that still another fullscale attack 
against the Kurds will bring U.S. reprisals. 
He does not seem terrified. The same sources 
also say that he has doubled the size of his 
forces ranged against the Kurds. 

The Kurds, we are often reminded by some 
of the American specialists who built up 
Saddam Hussein, are a quarrelsome, frac- 
tious lot. Perhaps, but maintaining unity 
and delicacy under centuries of massacre can 
be a bit difficult. 

Anyway, the Kurds will hold an election in 
the midst of ongoing war day-to-day danger 
and deprivation. The Kurds say that 
Saddam's blockade means that they get only 
about 25 percent of the food and supplies 
available to other Iragis. 

The Kurds thought the U.S. might like to 
witness such an election. They asked the 
U.S. to send observers, as it has for elections 
in Nicaragua, Bangladesh, Albania, Namibia, 
Chile, among other places. 

The State Department said no. Why, Sad- 
dam Hussein might say American were in- 
volved in the election. And one fellow on the 
Iraqi desk actually trotted out the Arab 
streets“ again and how they might rise if the 
U.S. dared send observers. 

Then the Department began warning off 
Congressional aids and other Americans who 
planned to go privately. 

They were told that it would be dangerous. 
Saddam Hussein may try same election-day 
nastiness. But as one Californian said after 
Los Angeles, that did not freeze his blood. 

The Americans were also warned they 
could be prosecuted under an executive order 
barring commerce with Iraq. That neatly 
lumps Saddam and his victims together as 
the enemy, which must tickle him. 

Representative Lee Hamilton of Indiana 
tried to get the State Department to allow 
private Americans to go. Back came a letter 
from Assistant Secretary of State Janet G. 
Mullins saying that if the Kurds wanted ob- 
servers, let them go ask any of the growing 
number of democracies around the world.” 
She wrote it, unembarrassed. I have the let- 
ter and will cherish it. 

One Administration official said observers 
had been vetoed because Turkey, which has 
problems with Turkish Kurds, would be 
upset. Apparently he did not have the late 
news: 

A few Americans who were warned off are 
going anyway—among them Mike 
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O'Callaghan, the former Governor of Nevada, 
an amputee of the Korean War; but the U.S. 
Government will be studiously absent. 

For the Kurds, official witness would have 
meant that the Bush Administration was not 
only acknowledging their willingness to 
gamble on democracy but giving them some 
respect and dignity. Those things seem to 
have value to those fractious Kurds. 


FORMER GOVERNOR JERRY 
BROWN URGES SUPPORT FOR 
THE U.S. CONFERENCE OF MAY- 
ORS 


HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1992 


Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, former Caliſor- 
nia Governor and Democratic Presidential 
candidate Jerry Brown recently made an im- 
portant statement to the Congress in an open 
letter to Senate Majority Leader MITCHELL, 
Speaker FOLEY, and Majority Leader GEP- 
HARDT. | would like to have it reprinted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Governor Brown's letter underscores the im- 
portance of “tearing down the walls” around 
the defense budget to give Congress the flexi- 
bility to shift funds from the Pentagon budget 
to domestic programs and deficit reduction. 
His letter underscores the desperate need to 
enact the Local Partnership Act and send criti- 
cal funding directly to our cities and units of 
local government. It is a letter we would do 
well to listen to closely. 

Mr. Speaker, | have the distinct honor and 
privilege of working closely with the U.S. Con- 
ference of Mayors, its president, Ray Flynn of 
Boston, New York Mayor David Dinkins, At- 
lanta Mayor Maynard Jackson, and others 
who see the urban crisis firsthand on a daily 
basis. It is a remarkable step for the mayors 
to make a pilgrimage to Washington to implore 
the Congress to act against the decade of ne- 
glect the Reagan and Bush administrations 
have visited upon our cities. Our cities have 
become seething pots of rage, unemployment, 
drugs, homelessness and hopelessness, and 
it is our duty to respond to their demise. 

The text of Governor Brown's letter follows: 

May 14, 1992. 
Hon. GEORGE MITCHELL, 
Majority Leader, U.S. Senate. 
Hon. THOMAS FOLEY, 
Speaker, U.S. House of Representatives. 
Hon. RICHARD GEPHARDT, 
Majority Leader, U.S. House of Representatives. 

GENTLEMEN: As elected representatives of 
the people and as leaders of * * * the Con- 
gress, you are called to a higher purpose 
than most. 

You are now called to put aside mere poli- 
tics. I speak to you, not for myself, but for 
those whose voices have been stilled by un- 
employment, by drugs, by poverty, by guns 
and violence. I speak to you for those who 
have lost all hope, who did not elect you be- 
cause they cannot vote in their despair and 
futility. You must hear them. The hour has 
come. 

When our second largest city explodes in 
riots and insurrection not seen since Civil 
War days, something is profoundly wrong. As 
Mayor Raymond L. Flynn of Boston said, 
no one is on our side.“ 
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The usual tepid response of photo oppor- 
tunity and budget crumbs won't work any- 
more. The suffering, the injustice has gone 
too far. As the party of the forgotten Ameri- 
cans and the representatives of those who 
lack the power and concentrated wealth of 
our adversaries, we must stand and deliver in 
this historic moment of crisis. 

During the last six months, I have traveled 
across our country and seen the hardships of 
our fellow citizens living in the other Amer- 
ica—the America that has been abandoned 
by systematic disinvestment and federal ne- 
glect. In Detroit, Milwaukee, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Camden, 
Youngstown, Akron, Manchester and dozens 
of other cities, I encountered subhuman con- 
ditions: burnt-out buildings, rubble strewn 
about as small children play nearby, crack 
dealers openly plying their trade, hundreds 
of empty factory buildings and demoralized 
communities where good-paying jobs are 
only dim memories. 

This kind of moral and financial destruc- 
tion must stop. If (we) are to remain faithful 
to (our) founding ideas and deserve the con- 
tinued support of those who have believed in 
(our) principles, (we) must now meet this 
urban crisis head on. 

The U.S. Conference of Mayors has set out 
a seven-point plan to aid our cities. It must 
be adopted now. 

Tens of billions are going to weapons sys- 
tems, military deployment and foreign aid 
that are now of lower priority than invest- 
ment in our cities. 

It is unconscionable for (us) to vote funds 
for these favored programs and deny the des- 
perate plea of our nation’s mayors and the 
defenseless people they represent. No 
amount of political rhetoric or insider budg- 
et agreements will obscure (our moral) bank- 
ruptcy if we abandon our core constituency 
in this hour of need. 

Look around you. Look at the people with 
whom you consort on a daily basis. Are any 
unemployed? Are any homeless? Are any 
unbathed? Are any unarticulate? Are any 
poor? The people who are not present, those 
are the people for whom you have a solemn 
responsibility. The people who will never 
walk where you walk, nor dine where you 
dine, not sit where you sit. They are the very 
ones for whom you must now rise up. 

Don’t tell about defeats on the floor. Don't 
tell them about votes impossible to get. 
Don’t tell them about vetoes by the Presi- 
dent. Don't tell them that you can’t raise 
the deficit. Don’t tell them about the fire- 
walls around defense. Don’t tell them of your 
fears of not getting reelected. Don’t tell 
them that you fear the wrath of your peers. 

These excuses have no meaning when your 
belly is empty, when your bed is the pave- 
ment, when your child wastes from a disease, 
when your son lies dead in a pool of blood in 
the street. For shame, when can you claim 
honor when you see what you see. How can 
you hold your heads up when you know what 
you know. 

We the people see clearly. We see you all. 
And we know. And we grow impatient. 

Figure it out. Pass the legislation that the 
mayors have begged and pleaded for their ne- 
glected cities. Get it done. You have the 
power. You have the brains. You have the po- 
litical skills. You know the system. We know 
you know how to get it done. You did it for 
Desert Storm. You do it for foreign aid. You 
do it for the B-2 bomber * * * for the Seawolf 
submarine * * * for the S&L bailout. Do it 
now for your countrymen and women and for 
the children. 

Rise above the politics of the past. Rise to 
the trust invested in you. Rise to the prom- 
ise of your youth. 
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Remember why you came to Government. 
You came to serve the people. We are wait- 
ing. But we will not wait forever. 

Respectfully, 
EDMUND G. Brown, Jr. 


TRIBUTE TO THE PEACE OFFICERS 
WHO LOST THEIR LIVES IN 1991 


HON. JOHN S. TANNER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1992 


Mr. TANNER. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
acknowledge the sacrifice of those peace offi- 
cers who lost their lives during 1991, and to 
pay respects to the families and loved ones 
they left behind. 

As | am sure you know, this past week has 
been National Police Week 1992. During this 
time not only are the lives that were lost re- 
membered and memorialized, but also the sur- 
vivors of those officers are counseled on how 
to deal with their grief. 

One of these families is from Jackson, TN, 
in my congressional district. The officer who 
lost his life on May 24, 1991, was Madison 
County Sheriff Deputy Douglas Gene Nanney. 
Members of his family in town this week for 
the ceremonies are his widow, Christy 
Nanney, and his parents, Betty and Bobby 
Nanney. Nanney was the first Madison County 
sheriffs deputy killed in the line of duty in 
more than 20 years. 

Nanney had been on the force since March 
1990. He graduated from Memphis State Uni- 
versity and served in the Army from August 
1984 to Fi 1988. 

All too often We take for granted those men 
and women who go out every day and put 
their lives on the line to protect us. Being a 
law enforcement officer has always been a 
dangerous profession but these days, unfortu- 
nately, it gets more so daily. We must honor 
these officers who serve us and who are will- 
ing to make the ultimate sacrifice in the effort 
to maintain peace and harmony in our com- 
munities. 

| salute the peace officers of our country, 
both those that have lost their lives and those 
who continue to serve us. In particular, | honor 
Officer Douglas Gene Nanney and the mem- 
bers of his family who miss him dearly each 
day. 


SINK A TAX—SAVE A BOAT 
OWNER 


HON. DON YOUNG 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1992 


Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the House held its own version of the fa- 
mous Boston Tea Party to protest taxation 
without representation. By a vote of 339 to 8, 
the House passed legislation phasing out the 
repressive boat user tax which would impose 
financial burdens on our Nation's boat owners 
without providing a single extra penny for 
Coast Guard services. | was proud to be one 
of those 339 right-thinking Members. 
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Under the existing law, over 4 million boat 
owners are subject to taxation just because 
they happen to own a boat. It doesn't matter 
if you are rich or poor, it doesn't matter what 
color you skin may be, it doesn’t matter what 
church you attend—if you own a boat, you 
pay. To make matters worse, the money 
raised doesn’t go to the Coast Guard, which 
enforces boating safety laws; it doesn't go to 
NOAA, which prints nautical charts. The 
money goes straight to the Treasury, where it 
can be spent on anything. In fact, the extra 
burden of collecting this ill-conceived tax could 
cost the Coast Guard up to 50 percent of what 
is actually collected. Thus, the Coast Guard 
gets no more money, but has to spend more 
to collect a tax which provides no particular 
benefit to those paying. Who knows what that 
will mean to this arm of our Nation's defense. 

Finally, to add insult to injury, any boat 
owner not paying the tax is subject to a 
$5,000 fine. Where will this lead? Will every 
American who owns a car have to pay a spe- 
cial tax or face being fined? How about every- 
one who owns a refrigerator, or a lawn mower, 
or a red necktie? Once you take a class of 
Americans and single them out for special 
mistreatment, you set in motion the same 
chain of events that led to the first Boston Tea 
Party and the American Revolution. 

Mr. Speaker, | have been particularly trou- 
bled by this tax because of its extra effect on 
my State of Alaska. In the State with the long- 
est coastline, but fewer paved roads than 
Montgomery County, MD, boating is not only 
a prime means of recreation, but also the only 
means of transportation for some of our citi- 
zens. This regressive tax can have a greater 
impact on my State than on any other. 

It is for this reason, Mr. Speaker, that | was 
proud to be a supporter of H.R. 2056 during 
the House vote last week. Even more impor- 
tant, | am pleased that | have been able to 
work with my colleagues on the Alaska dele- 
gation, Senator STEVENS and Senator Mur- 
KOWSKI, to gain their support in the other body 
for phasing out the boat tax. Alaskans are 
united in seeking an end to taxation without 
representation. It is time to scuttle the boat tax 
once and for all. 


A TRIBUTE TO DR. PATRICIA A. 
GUTH 


HON. PETER H. KOSTMAYER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1992 


Mr. KOSTMAYER. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to recognize one of my constituents, Dr. Patri- 
cia A. Guth, of Perkasie, PA, who will be retir- 
ing from the Pennridge, PA school district on 
June 30, 1992, after 38 years of excellent 
service in the field of public education. At a 
time when many are losing faith in our edu- 
cation system, Dr. Guth serves as a shining 
example of an educator who is truly committed 
to the welfare and development of our youth. 

Dr. Guth has deservedly received many 
commendations and honors in recognition of 
her contributions to the Pennridge school dis- 
trict. In 1990, she was named outstanding ed- 
ucator of the year by the Bucks County Drug 
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and Alcohol Commission acknowledging her 
achievements as the founder and administra- 
tive representative to the Pennridge commu- 
nity action team, a community drug and alco- 
hol prevention agency. She has also received 
recognition for her outstanding development of 
a remedial reading skills program which has 
proven to be highly effective. 

Many projects prepared by Dr. Guth were 
funded through competitive grants, and they 
provided unique educational opportunities for 
her students. One of the more outstanding 
projects was a community outreach program 
which provided nutrition and consumer edu- 
cation for senior citizens. 

Dr. Guth served as a consultant for staff de- 
velopment programs in school districts in 
Pennsylvania and surrounding States. She 
also served as president of the Bucks County 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Devel nt. 

Dr. Guth reaffirmed her leadership abilities 
through her post-doctoral studies in edu- 
cational administration and educational tech- 
nology at Lehigh University. These studies af- 
forded her the opportunity to integrate com- 
puter technology into the curriculum to teach 
computer literacy as a required course. 

She was very instrumental in implementing 
a student assistance program in Pennridge 
School District, the first school district in the 
area to have a student assistance program in 
operation in all schools. Dr. Guth has pre- 
sented workshops on the student assistance 
programs for at risk students in other school 
districts and at professional conferences. 

Among her many community service activi- 
ties, Dr. Guth is committee chairperson for the 
American Red Cross, volunteer solicitor for the 
Heart Fund drive, and member of the Bucks 
County coordinated child care council. 

Further demonstrating her commitment to 
the community, as a member of the St. Paul's 
United Church of Christ in Sellersville, PA, Dr. 
Guth serves on the scholarship committee. 

Mr. Speaker, these are just a few of Dr. 
Guth’s outstanding contributions to the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. But as you can 
see by the ones | have cited, Dr. Guth de- 
serves all commendation and | ask my col- 
leagues to join me in paying tribute to this out- 
standing individual who hails from the con- 
gressional district | am privileged to represent. 
It is my pleasure to join the citizens of Bucks 
County in wishing her continued happiness 
and success. 


RETIREMENT OF JUDGE CHARLES 
B. BLACKMAR 


HON. IKE SKELTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1992 


Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, today | pay 
tribute to a dedicated Missourian, Judge 
Charles B. Blackmar, who retired from the 
Missouri Supreme Court on April 1, 1992. 
Judge Blackmar was appointed to the Missouri 
Supreme Court in 1982 by Gov. Christopher 
S. Bond and was retained in office for a 12- 
year term in 1984. 

Born in Kansas City, he was educated in 
the Kansas City public schools before going 
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on to attend both Princeton University and the 
University of Michigan Law School, where he 
served as the associate editor of the Michigan 
Law Review. Judge Blackmar received his 
A.B. degree summa cum laude in 1942, J.D. 
degree in 1948 and honorary LL.D. degree 
from St. Louis University in 1991. 

He served in the U.S. Army from 1942 to 
1946, reaching the rank of first lieutenant. 
While in the military, he was awarded the Sil- 
ver Star, Purple Heart, Bronze Star, and Com- 
bat Infantry Badge. 

Judge Blackmar’s accomplishments in the 
legal field are notable. He practiced law from 
1948 to 1966 in Kansas City. During that time, 
he also worked as a professional lecturer at 
the Kansas City University—now University of 
Missouri-Kansas City—School of Law from 
1949 to 1957. In addition, he served as spe- 
cial assistant attorney general of Missouri, 
1969-77; a professor of law at St. Louis Uni- 
versity, 1966-82; professor emeritus at that in- 
stitution, 1983; professional labor arbitrator, 
1967-82; plus author and coauthor of numer- 
ous law books and articles. He also was the 
recipient of the Equal Justice Award for Legal 
Services of Eastern Missouri in 1983 and last 
year received a special award from the Mis- 
souri Bar in recognition of his efforts to en- 
courage greater pro bono service by Missouri 
lawyers. 

Active in church and community affairs, 
Judge Blackmar is a member of Central Chris- 
tian Church, Moberly; Phi Beta Kappa; the 
Order of the Coif; the American Law Institute; 
the National Academy of Arbitrators; and 
SCRIBES, which he served as president in 
1986-87. In addition, he is a former chairman 
of the Fair Public Accommodations Commis- 
sion of Kansas City and a former member of 
the Kansas City Human Relations Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. Speaker, | know my colleagues in the 
House will want to join me in commending 
Judge Charles B. Blackmar for the outstanding 
public and legal service he has given to the 
State of Missouri. 


COMMUNITY MENTAL HEALTH 
AND SUBSTANCE ABUSE SERVICES 


HON. TOM LEWIS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1992 


Mr. LEWIS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, Florida 
stands to lose 16 million vital Federal dollars 
for substance abuse and mental health treat- 
ment programs under the conference report 
on Community Mental Health and Substance 
Abuse Services. Coupled with the loss in 
matching State funds, Florida's programs will 
be devastated. 

Year after year, Congress continues to med- 
dle with the allocation formula and year after 
year Florida is required to fight for its funding 
allocation. 

What is worse this time, is that the reduction 
will take place immediately. The conference 
report contains an unacceptable provision for 
a retroactive effective date of October 1991 for 
implementation of the new formula. This 
means Florida’s fourth quarter funding cycle 
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will be hit leaving a void in services budgeted 
for the summer. 

Make no mistake, | support treatment fund- 
ing for substance abuse and mental health 
programs. Unfortunately, | cannot support re- 
authorization of a program that robs so much 
from the State of Florida. 


TRIBUTE TO ANTHONY MARUSZAK 
AND VFW POST NO. 2729 


HON. WILLIAM O. LIPINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1992 


Mr. LIPINSKI. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
recognize Anthony S. Maruszak, commander 
of the Rhine Post of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars [VFW]. As commander of VFW Post 
2729, Mr. Maruszak has been a role model 
and leader in his southwest Chicago commu- 
nity. 

Anthony Maruszak served in the United 
States military from 1951 to 1953 in Korea 
with the Corps of Engineers. He joined the 
VFW when he was discharged in 1953 and 
became commander of Kenneth Copley Post 
512. When that post disbanded, Tony 
Maruszak joined the Rhine Post, which is lo- 
cated just down the street from my office on 
South Archer Avenue in Chicago. In 1977 and 
1978, he served as the third district com- 
mander. In this position, Tony organized bingo 
at the Rhine Post and the St. Camillus and 
Pfc. Ted Stempien Posts. 

In recent years Mr. Maruszak has continued 
his involvement with the VFW. He received 
the Ray McDonald Community Achievement 
Award in 1984 and is still the Third District's 
Parade Marshal today. He has served as post 
commander since 1989 and was the chairman 
of the National Organization for Conventions 
in Chicago. 

In addition to his work with the VFW, Tony 
Maruszak has a distinguished professional ca- 
reer and a wonderful family. He worked for 
Sears Roebuck for many years and now 
works for the Department of Veterans Affairs 
in Hines, IL. Mr. Maruszak has been married 
for over 35 years to Helen Louise and has two 
grown children, Barbara Ann and Michael 
John. In addition, he is the proud grandfather 
of Jack William. 

Through Anthony Maruszak's leadership, 
the Rhine VFW Post 2429 has excelled in all 
its activities. As the post and its Ladies Auxil- 
iary prepare for their installation of officers on 
May 23, 1992, | am pleased to commend 
them for their tremendous contributions to our 
community. Below is a list of each of the offi- 
cers and chairmen of the post and auxiliary. | 
hope my colleagues will join me in saluting 
Tony Maruszak and the Rhine VFW Post and 
wishing them the best in the years to come. 

VFW Post No. 2729 

Master of ceremonies: Joseph Pindel, Past 
Commander of Rhine Post 1978-79. 

Installing Officer: John J. Sibick, Past 
Commander of Rhine Post, 1979-81 

POST ELECTED OFFICERS 

Commander, Anthony S. Maruszak. 

Senior Vice Commander, Anthony Kania. 

Junior Vice Commander, Steve M. 
Dziekan. 
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Quartermaster, Louis J. Pavlovic. 
Post Advocate, Fred Grzenia. 

Post Chaplain, Frank Ochenkowski. 
Post Surgeon, Joseph Sendra. 
Trustee #1, Charles J. Wollscheid. 
Trustee #2, Frank S. Waligora. 
Trustee #3, Frank Paczkowski. 


APPOINTED CHAIRMEN 


Adjutant, Joseph Strava, 

Community Service, Steve Formusa. 

Employment Officer, Theorore Tomaszek. 

Guard, John Nieckula. 

Hospital, Edward Lattyak. 

National Home, John J. Sibick. 

Officer of the Day, George J. Rojewski. 

Service Officer, Joseph Sendra. 

Youth Activities, Edward Lattyak. 

POW/MIA, James Mulhearn. 

Voice of Democracy, Chester A. Kozlowski. 

Legislative, Frank S. Waligora. 

Mistress of Ceremonies: Dolores Pencak, 
Past President Rhine Auxiliary. 

Installing Officer: Carla Kirkland, Past 
Third District President, Past President Chi- 
cago Ridge Auxiliary. 

OFFICERS 


President, Diane M. Pencak. 

Senior Vice President, Barbara Moon. 

Junior Vice President, Pearl Koslowski. 

Secretary, Dolores Pencak. 

Treasurer, Eunice Gac. 

Chaplain, Angeline Nowinski. 

Conductress, Marie Ernst. 

Guard, Adeline Rusin. 

Patriotic Instructress, 
Paczkowski. 

Historian, Minnie Andrews. 

Trustee #1, Bea Worhol. 

Trustee #2, Helen Maruszak. 

Trustee #3, Rose Adamik. 

Flag Bearer, Joan Rauth. 

Banner Bearer, Sally Jamrose. 

Color Bearer #1, Rose Adamik. 

Color Bearer #2, Helen Maruszak. 

Color Bearer #3, Minnie Andrews. 

Color Bearer #4, Helen Wollscheid. 

Musician, Dorothy Sibick. 

APPOINTED CHAIRMANSHIPS 

Americanism/Loyalty/MIA-POW, Lorraine 
Paczkowski. 

Blood Bank, Eunice Gac. 

Cancer. 

Child Assistance, Helen Wollscheid. 

Community, Helen Formusa. 

Hospital & Nursing Home, 
Nowinski. 

Legislative, Rose Adamik. 

Membership, Barbara Moon. 

National Home, Pauline Lattyak. 

VFW/PAC, Bea Worhol. 

Publicity, Helen Maruszak. 

Poppy, Dorothy Sibick. 

Rehabilitation, Pearl Koslowski. 

Safety and Drug Abuse, Barbara Moon. 

Social, Joan Rauth. 

VOC/Youth Activities. 

Home Post of: Anthony S. Maruszak, Past 
3d District Commander 1977-78. 

Dorothy Sibick, Past 3d District President 
1984-85. 

Barbara A. Moon, 3d District President 
1991-92. 


Lorraine 


Angeline 


PAST POST COMMANDERS 


*Loe Spychalski, 1932-43. 
*Joseph Kulawiak, 1943-44. 
*Pasquali Notarangelo, 1944-45. 
*Leo Spychalski, 1945-47. 
Stanley Knapik, 1947-49. 
*Walter Prokey, 1949-55. 
James T. Sullivan, 1955-56. 
*George A. Mars, 1956-57. 

Ray Zawwislak, 1957-58. 
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*Nicholas A. Carpita, 1958-60. 
Ralph R. Matul, 1960-61. 
Frank S. Waligora, 1961-63. 
Thaddeus S. Mizera, 1963-64. 
James Frencl, 1964-66. 
Benjamin Bankowski, 1966-67. 
*Stanley Drobut, 1967-69. 
Robert Benda, 1969-71. 

Steve Wachowicz, 1971-72. 

Mr. William E. Vogt, Jr., 1972-73. 
*Walter Prokey, 1973-74. 
Benjamin Bankowski, 1974-75. 
Anthony Petrushkevich, 1975-76. 
Anthony Laniewski, 1976-78. 
Joseph C. Pindel, 1978-79. 
John J. Sibick, 1979-81. 
Charles J. Wollscheid. 1981-82. 
Florian Szpyt, 1982-84. 

Walter V. Nowinski, 1984-87. 
Thaddeus S. Mizera, 1987-88. 
Florian Szpyt, 1988-89. 
Anthony S. Maruszak, 1989-91. 
Richard Rusin, 1991-92. 


PAST AUXILIARY PRESIDENTS 


*Virginia Knapik, 1952-57. 
Rose Tenza, 1957-59. 

Patricia Piekarz, 1959-61 
Patricia Lewandowski, 1961-62. 
*Virginia Knapik, 1962-63. 
Rose Tenza, 1963-64. 

*Lora Waligora, 1964-66. 
Gloria Sucevich, 1966-68. 
*Jean Waligora, 1968-70. 
Josephine Opoka, 1970-71. 
Frances Mechenes, 1971-73. 
*Jean Waligora, 1973-74. 
Dolores Pencak, 1974-76. 
Dorothy Sibick, 1976-78. 
Helen Maruszak, 1978-80. 
Helen Wollscheid, 1980-82. 
Dorothy Laniewski, 1982-83. 
Barbara Maruszak Moon, 1983-85. 
Jean Waligora, 1985-86. 
Cecelia Szypt, 1986-87. 
Christine Durkeiwicz, 1987-88. 
Barbara Moon, 1988-89. 

Helen Maruzak, 1989-91. 
Diane Pencak, 1991-92. 
*Deceased. 


SUPER KIDS VIE AT LABS 
HON. BILL RICHARDSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1992 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, our Na- 
tion's laboratories are playing an important 
role in helping educate our Nation’s young 
people. Hundreds of high school students in 
New Mexico recently competed in the second 
annual Supercomputer Challenge at the Los 
Alamos and Sandia National Laboratories and 
the U.S. Air Force's Phillips Laboratory. More 
than 100 teams of budding computer scientists 
researched scientific problems, learned basic 
computer functions and programming lan- 
guages, and ran their programs on the world’s 
most powerful computers at our labs. 

am proud to report that a team from my 
district, Espanola Valley High, won top honors 
at the challenge. But in reality, all the teams 
were winners as student participants saw first 
hand the incredible capabilities at our labs and 
the students may now be more interested in 
pursuing a computer/scientific/technical career 
in their college studies. 

The Supercomputer Challenge is featured in 
a news article which follows. | urge my col- 
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leagues to review the article and join me in 
congratulating the students and our Federal 
labs for undertaking such a worthwhile en- 
deavor. 

{From the Los Alamos, National Laboratory 
News Bulletin, May 8, 1992 
ESPANOLA VALLEY WINS SUPERCOMPUTING 
CHALLENGE 


Five Espanola Valley High School students 
created an artificial organism inside a Los 
Alamos supercomputer, then watched the or- 
ganism evolve and increase its intellectual 
powers. 

Months of research and programming paid 
off April 30 as the Espanola Valley team cap- 
tured the top prize in the second annual New 
Mexico Supercomputing Challenge held at 
the Laboratory. 

Espanola Valley High won a DECstation 
5000/200 PX loaded with AVS, C++ and 
FORTRAN software donated by Digital 
Equipment Corp. and the KHOROS graphical 
interface developed at the University of New 
Mexico. The five teams members Francisco 
Vigil, Javier Sandoval, Richard Sena, Adrian 
DeVargas and Benjamin Padilla—each took 
home a $1,000 savings bond. 

Judges also awarded the four-year Amy 
Boulanger Scholarship to Vigil for individual 
excellence, based on a report he wrote about 
the project and letters of recommendation 
from his teacher, Peter Conrad, and tech- 
nical coach, Pat McGee of Computer Graph- 
ics (C-6). The renewable Boulanger Scholar- 
ship will provide Vigil $2,000 a year for ex- 
penses at any four-year college or university 
in New Mexcio. 

“I didn’t know that much about computers 
when I first started,“ said Vigil, a senior. 
“Because of the Supercomputing Challenge, 
I now plan to attend New Mexico State to 
get a degree in computer engineering and 
work for NASA.” 

The Espanola Valley team competed 
against 127 teams of budding computer sci- 
entists from more than 50 New Mexico 
schools. The teams researched scientific 
problems, learned basic computer functions 
and programming languages, and ran their 
programs on the world’s most powerful com- 
puters at Los Alamos, Sandia National Lab- 
oratories and the U.S. Air Force's Phillips 
Laboratory. Scientists from the federal lab- 
oratories and university and college fac- 
ulties provided coaching. 

“The second annual Supercomputer Chal- 
lenge furthers our goal of spreading com- 
puter science throughout the state of New 
Mexico,” said John Jenkins, executive plan- 
ning officer of Computer and Information 
Resources and Technology at UNM. Jenkins 
coordinated judging for the event. 

“The Challenge recognizes the talented 
young people we have here affords them the 
experience of working with supercomputers 
at New Mexico’s federal laboratories,” Jen- 
kins said. 

Principal sponsors of the event were the 
three laboratories, UNM and New Mexico 
Technet, a nonprofit, statewide computer 
network that links New Mexico’s national 
laboratories, universities and many private 
businesses. 

At an awards ceremony at Los Alamos 
Civic Auditorium, the students received 
videotaped congratulations from U.S. Sen. 
Pete Domenici, R-N.M. They also heard 
praise from Terry Boulanger of Technet and 
Warren Pete“ Miller, associate director for 
research and education (ADRE). 

The students’ projects indicate a level of 
sophistication in using supercomputers that 
is nothing short of remarkable,“ Miller said, 
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“I hope we're seeing some of the Los Alamos 
computing division's staff of the future.” 

The students heard about opportunities in 
the computing profession from Irene 
Qualters, vice president for software develop- 
ment with supercomputer manufacturer 
Cray Research Inc. 

“Programs like the Supercomputing Chal- 
lenge are designed to enable the youth of 
today, building on the tools that are avail- 
able today, to become the giants of tomor- 
row in science and engineering.“ Qualters 
said. 

The Espanola Valley team programmed the 
artificial mind for its organism and the rules 
governing its behavior into one of Los Ala- 
mos’ Cray-YMP supercomputers. Using a ge- 
netic algorithm in a program known as the 
Learning Classifier System, the organism, 
called The Critter” by the students, evolved 
by learning survival skills such as finding 
food and avoiding predators within a simu- 
lated environment. 

It is at solving questions concerning the 
natural world that computers prove most ef- 
ficient. The speed of their simulations can 
replace numerous hours of traditional sci- 
entific observation,” the EVHS team wrote 
in describing the winning project. The the- 
ory of evolution—the evolution of intel- 
ligence, specifically—is one of those species 
of problems that can be evaluated by a 
supercomputer.” 

Potential applications for the EVHS pro- 
gram are in the development of more intel- 
ligent robotic devices or learning more about 
the behavior of biological organisms. 

“The concept can find application in any 
problem of science requiring an evolving in- 
tellect,“ the team wrote. 

Second prize in the contest went to Bill 
Gruner, a Moriarty High School junior who 
worked with teacher Dega Paterson and 
coach David Shirley. Gruner modified a Los 
Alamos computer code that calculates heat 
distribution in human tissues. The computer 
model shows surgeons how to use radio-fre- 
quency hyperthermic treatments to heat and 
help destroy some malignant tumors, (See 
story, April 10 Newsbulletin.) 

Gruner won a $500 savings bond and 
Moriarty High received an IBM personal 
computer and software. 

Honorable mention trophies went to three 
teams: 

Del Norte High School—Babak Razani, Jer- 
emy Giron and Jennifer Niver—“The Simula- 
tion of Fractal Growth Using the Diffusion- 
Limited Aggregation Process.“ 

Los Alamos High School—Bob Steinke, 
Chris Lubek, Nathan Stark, Michael Dewey 
and Graham Ollis- Human Genome Project 
Analysis.” 

Los Alamos High School—David Hay, Eric 
Salzman, Matt Moses and Bob Springer— 
The Congressional Redistricting of New 
Mexico." 

Three students also received one-year, 
$2,000 scholarships to UNM, NMSU or the 
New Mexico Institute of Mining and Tech- 
nology for their individual work during the 
Challenge. They were Deborah Vitale of 
Highland High School, Charles Stanhope of 
Alamogordo High School and James Ander- 
son of the Albuquerque Public Schools Ca- 
reer Enrichment Center. 

Judges for the contest were scientists in a 
variety of fields from research laboratories 
and universities in the region. They were se- 
lected before the Supercomputing Challenge 
began last October and visited high schools 
and regional computing centers to follow the 
teams’ progress. 

The judges scored the students on the sci- 
entific content of their projects, effective- 
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ness of their approach, creativity and clar- 
ity. 

Other co-sponsors for this year’s Challenge 
were NMSU and New Mexico Institute of 
Mining and Technology; Cray Research Inc., 
Digital Equipment Corp., Thinking Machines 
Corp., Aquila Technologies and IBM; and the 
Greater Albuquerque Chamber of Commerce, 
KOB-TV, KMBA Radio and the Albuquerque 
Tribune. 


MOUNT VERNON POLICE: STAND- 
ING UP FOR THEIR COMMUNITY 


HON. MIA M. LOWEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May, 19, 1992 


Mrs. LOWEY of New York. Mr. Speaker, | 
rise today to join the city of Mount Vernon, 
NY, in paying tribute to the police force of that 
fine city. It is a well-deserved tribute in rec- 
ognition of the service that these men and 
women give to their neighbors each and every 
day of the year. Just as they understand the 
important of law and order in our society, they 
have a strong appreciation for the rights and 
liberties that make our Nation special. 

Indeed, the police of Mount Vernon are 
there to enforce the law when the need arises. 
They know it is their duty and obligation to 
protect the lives and property of the people 
who live and work in Mount Vernon. But this 
is a police force that does not wait for a prob- 
lem to arise. Under the leadership of Mayor 
Ron Blackwood, Commissioner of Public Safe- 
ty John DeLeo, Deputy Commissioner Clyde 
Isley, and Police Chief Mike Craparo, the 
Mount Vernon Police Department has made a 
special effort to practice preventive law en- 
forcement. Their presence throughout the 
community and their willingness to work with 
the citizens of Mount Vernon through a variety 
of educational and outreach programs is mak- 
ing a real difference in the quality of life in 
Mount Vernon. 

We, in the Congress, have a responsibility 
to listen to and work with the women and 
women on the beat in communities like Mount 
Vernon as we develop Federal law enforce- 
ment policies. Most certainly, our role in this 
endeavor must be to support them in their 
selfless service to all of us for whom Mount 
Vernon is an important part of our lives. 

| would like to extend special congratula- 
tions to those officers of the Mount Vernon 
force who are receiving special recognition 
today: 

RECIPIENTS OF THE MERITORIOUS POLICE DUTY BAR 

Sgt. Joseph Hunce, Sgt. Daniel Salottolo, 
Officer Roger Bock, Officer Thomas Campone, 
Officer George Ossipo, and Officer Anthony 
Rozzi. 

RECIPIENTS OF THE EXCELLENT POLICE DUTY BAR 

Lt. Richard Duncan, Sgt. William Cooke, 
Sgt. Michael DeAddio, Sgt. John Roland, Sgt. 
Walter Roland, Officer Roger Bock, Officer 
Dermid Corbalis, Officer Paul Fertig, Officer 
Learie Johnston, Officer Matthew Lombardo, 
Officer Gregory Paci, Officer Thomas Reyn- 
olds, and Officer Paul Roland. 

RECIPIENTS OF THE LIFE SAVING DUTY BAR 

Sgt. Samuel Olivieri, Sgt. Walter Roland, 

Detective Thomas Gormley, Officer Michael 
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DeGrego, Officer Barbara Giangrant, Officer 
Matthew Lombardo, Officer Thomas Galla- 
gher, and Officer Anthony Rozzi. 

RECIPIENTS OF THE CIVILIAN AWARD 

Mr. Mickie Dwyer, Mr. Kenneth Henry, and 
New York City Detective Michael Carew. 

They are indeed impressive representatives 
of the qualities every single member of the 
Mount Vernon police force embodies. They 
should know that we understand the depth of 
their commitment, and that we appreciate the 
challenges they undertake on our behalf. 


INTRODUCTION OF THE MILITARY 
FREEDOM ACT OF 1992 


HON. PATRICIA SCHROEDER 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1992 


Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, one Viet- 
nam veteran’s tombstone inscription reads, 
“When | was in the military they gave me a 
medal for killing two men and a discharge for 
loving one.” 

For the first 150 years of our country’s his- 
tory, gay and lesbian Americans served in our 
country’s military. And for the past 50 years, 
these same Americans, regardless of their 
conduct, devotion, and their accomplishments 
have been told they need not apply to any 
branch of the Armed Forces. Fortunately, this 
has not stopped brave, patriotic gay and les- 
bian Americans from serving their country. But 
there brave Americans put themselves at risk 
twice every time they answer a call to service. 
First, they put their lives on the line for their 
country. Second, they risk being disgracefully 
cashiered if their sexual orientation is discov- 
ered. We should be thankful that they have ig- 
nored this stupid policy. Our Nation’s defense 
has gained the service of thousands of good 
soldiers and sailors. You will hear from these 
veterans today. 

Department of Defense Directive 1332.14, 
which says homosexuality is incompatible with 
military service, is un-American because it 
judges people by their being rather than their 
conduct and because it arbitrarily excludes 
and denies Americans equal opportunities, 
particularly women, who are three times more 
likely than men to be investigated and dis- 
charged under this policy 

We have waited patiently for the courts to 
overturn this ban on the grounds that it is un- 
constitutional. We have appealed to the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of Defense with the ar- 
gument that one’s sexual orientation is irrele- 
vant, and that the military is being denied 
skilled, valued personnel. Even Lawrence 
Korb, former Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Manpower in the Reagan administration, 
and officials within Army headquarters have 
argued for repeal. Those pleas have all gone 
unanswered. Now, Congress must take it 
upon itself to change the policy. 

We can be silent about this invidious dis- 
crimination no more: Silence is tantamount to 
complicity in the perpetuation of prejudice, dis- 
crimination, and fear. 

Today | am joined by 24 of my colleagues, 
gay and lesbian veterans from three wars, and 
representatives of the military freedom project, 
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a group of organizations fighting to repeal the 
ban, in introducing the Military Freedom Act of 
1992, which will end the arbitrary elimination 
of individuals because of their sexual orienta- 
tion. 


A TRIBUTE TO REV. FRANK E. 
STRASSFELD 


HON. GARY L. ACKERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1992 


Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to pay tribute to Rev. Frank E. Strassfeld, cler- 
gyman at the Hollis Hills Jewish Center in Hol- 
lis Hills, Queens County, NY. Reverend 
Strassfeld is being honored this weekend by a 
grateful congregation for over 40 years of 
service to the center. 

Born in Poland, and having lived in Ger- 
many until the age of 13, Frank Strassfeld 
emigrated to the United States in 1935. He 
was educated at the Yeshiva Torah V’da’at, 
and later served in the U.S. Armed Forces as 
a paratrooper in the 11th Airborne Division in 
the South Pacific. Reverend Strassfeld began 
work at the Hollis Hills Jewish Center in 1950. 

Since joining the center, the reverend’s 
warm and generous personality has per- 
meated all facets of life for the members of 
the center, and the residents of Hollis Hills. 
His record of service should serve as an ex- 
ample and an inspiration to us all. He has 
served as clergyman in charge of religious 
services and daily activities. He has instructed 
many young Bar and Bat Mitzvah candidates, 
and has been a leader of religious services at 
the Samuel Field Young Men and Young 
Women’s Hebrew Association [YM-YWHA], as 
well as the Nathan |. Nagler Queens B'nai 
B'rith House, and the Booth Memorial 
Silvercrest Convalescent Home. All of this 
stands as testimony of his dedication to the 
service of congregation members of all ages. 

| can attest, Mr. Speaker, to such dedication 
and warmth of Reverend Strassfeld because | 
have experience it myself many times. |, and 
the rest of my family, have been members of 
the Hollis Hills Jewish Center for many years, 
and have had the privilege of discovering first- 
hand the love, dedication, and commitment 
that Reverend Strassfeld has for his congrega- 
tion, and for others in the Queens community. 
It has been both a great privilege and a great 
joy to watch Frank Strassfeld go about his 
work with a jubilance unlike that of any man 
or woman that | know. 

It will be my privilege to join those who 
honor Rev. Frank Strassfeld this weekend. | 
know that he will continue to serve those 
members of his congregation, and the commu- 
nity of Queens, as well with the love and de- 
votion so characteristic of him. It is unfortunate 
that there are not more people in the world 
such as Frank Strassfeld, for he touches the 
lives of those around him so deeply with a 
sense of inspiration. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask all of our colleagues in 
the House to rise and join me in honoring 
Rev. Frank Strassfeld for his service, dedica- 
tion, and continued good works. 
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TRIBUTE TO RABBI STANLEY M. 
KESSLER 


HON. BARBARA B. KENNELLY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1992 


Mrs. KENNELLY. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to honor Rabbi Stanley M. Kessler, an out- 
standing clergyman, educator, and citizen, 
who will retire in June 1992, after 38 years of 
service to Hartford and the Beth El Temple. In 
thanks for his dedication and tireless service, 
family and friends will gather to pay tribute on 
May 29, 1992, to this remarkable civic and re- 
ligious leader. 

Always a dedicated citizen, Rabbi Kessler 
served in the U.S. Air Force for nearly 3 years 
during the Second World War. His valor was 
demonstrated as he flew 18 missions over Eu- 
rope as a member of an air crew of the 15th 
Air Force. 

Rabbi Kessler has not only committed his 
life to scholarly and religious pursuits, he has 
been a prominent advocate of human rights at 
home and abroad. He was a freedom rider in 
the 1960's civil rights movement, and partici- 
pated in demonstrations in Birmingham, AL, in 
1963, and Selma, MS, in 1965. In addition, he 
has served on the human rights commission 
of the city of Hartford, the board of directors 
of the Community Renewal Team, the board 
of directors of the Urban League, and the 
human rights commission of the State of Con- 
necticut. 

His talents have taken him to the pages of 
the Hartford Courant, where he has written ex- 
tensively about Israel and the Jewish commu- 
nity, always endeavoring to promote under- 
standing between the people of the United 
States and the Middle East. He has traveled 
widely, including visits to the Soviet Union, the 
Far East, India, South Africa, South America, 
Iran, Lebanon, and Egypt. He has been to Is- 
rael over 30 times since its creation in 1948. 

While energetically serving Hartford and ap- 
plying himself to scholarship, Rabbi Kessler 
has always been a faithful servant and stew- 
ard of the Jewish community. He is a past na- 
tional chairman of the rabbinic cabinet of the 
United Jewish Appeal, and he is on the board 
of governors of the Synagogue Council of 
America. He holds life tenure with Beth El 
Temple of West Hartford, where he has 
served since 1954. Upon retirement he will be 
honored with the title of Rabbi Emeritus. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask my colleagues to join me 
and the residents of the First District of Con- 
necticut in saluting this leader of vision, dedi- 
cation, and great accomplishments. My best 
wishes to Rabbi Kessler as he accepts new 
challenges and celebrates his achievements. 


CAMEROON RETURNS TO MULTI- 
PARTY DEMOCRACY 


HON. MERVYN M. DYMALLY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1992 


Mr. DYMALLY. Mr. Speaker, Cameroon has 
recently joined the growing number of African 
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countries which are returning to the multiparty 
de which they practiced in the early 
1960's. | would like to share with the Members 
of this House a letter sent to me by Prime 
Minister Sadou Hayatou on their parliamentary 
elections. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I am pleased to in- 
form you about Cameroon's progress in its 
transition to a more pluralistic democracy. 
My government believes that is of special 
importance to communicate directly with 
you about Cameroon’s first multiparty elec- 
tions in several decades because democra- 
tization is one of the new cornerstones of 
U.S. foreign policy. 

After two postponements at the request of 
the opposition parties, legislative elections 
were held on March 1, 1992 in the presence of 
fifty international observers. The U.S. did 
not send a special observer team but person- 
nel from your Embassy participated in elec- 
tion observation. The observers concur that 
the elections were transparent, free and fair. 

Sixty percent of the electorate voted. 

Thirty two parties participated in these 
elections and four have won seats in the Na- 
tional Assembly making multi-party democ- 
racy an irreversible reality in our country. 
This new pluralist assembly was sworn in on 
March 10, 1992. The official results are RDPC 
88 seats, UNDP 68 seats, UPC 18 seats, MDR 
6 seats. 

This strong showing by the opposition par- 
ties proves that President Paul Biya was 
right to insist that the democratic legit- 
imacy of any political party can only be 
ascertained by going to the polls and that 
the Cameroonian electorate was politically 
mature enough to vote its preference. It is 
unfortunate that other party leaders did not 
have this same faith and convinced their 
party militants to miss this historic mo- 
ment. We recognize that this attitude, too, 
can be accommodated in a democracy. 

The U.S. has been a constant friend and ad- 
viser during this transitional period. Your 
National Democratic Institute visited us in 
September and made recommendations on 
the electoral code and the general process of 
transition. We have appreciated the con- 
structive nature of our dialogue. 

We look forward to the continued support 
and friendship of the U.S. as we work to 
strengthen our democratic institutions and 
to revitalize our economy. I would sincerely 
welcome any comments or requests for addi- 
tional information about our recent elec- 
tions. 


| hope that all of my colleagues will join me 
in saluting this important first step which Cam- 
eroon has taken toward a return to multiparty 
democracy and wishing them well as they 
continue. 


THE SAFE DRINKING WATER ACT 
HON. PATSY T. MINK 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1992 


Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
bring to the attention of this House, comments 
sent to me by the State of Hawaii Department 
of Health relative to the unrealistic expectation 
that Congress has regarding the ability of the 
States to meet the requirements of the Safe 
Drinking Water Act and the EPA without fund- 
ing the costs of these requirements with Fed- 


eral appropriations. 
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The following letter expresses the frustration 
of well-intentioned State officials who cannot 
meet the requirements being imposed without 
Federal funds to help them comply. 

| respectfully insert the text of the letter at 
this point: 

STATE OF HAWAII. 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
Honolulu, HI. April 22, 1992. 

HON. BARBARA A. MIKULSKI, 

Chairwoman, VA, Hud and Independent, Agen- 
cies Subcommittee, Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MADAM CHAIR: I am writing you 
again to reiterate deep concerns about the 
growing disparity between federally man- 
dated requirements and funding levels avail- 
able to the state’s to enforce these man- 
dates. I am sure that you have received 
many such letters which express similar con- 
cerns from areas all over the nation. This de- 
veloping gulf between legal requirements 
and the ability to accomplish them is al- 
ready so large that further regulations are 
meaningless because they are beyond the ca- 
pacities of states to implement, and their in- 
tended health protection benefits are con- 
sequently lost. 

The Safe Drinking Water Act Amendments 
of 1986 called upon the U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency (EPA) to take giant 
strides in a number of areas to improve pub- 
lic health protection through increasing the 
stringency and level of drinking water regu- 
lations. Since that time, EPA has promul- 
gated the Lead Ban, Public Notification 
Rule, Fluoride Rule, Volatile Organic Chemi- 
cal Rule, Surface Water Treatment Rule, 
Total Coliform Rule, Lead and Copper Rule 
and the Phase II Synthetic Organic Chemi- 
cal/Inorganic Chemical Rule. Each of these 
rules employs different approaches to ad- 
dress their own primary concerns. Further, 
Congress passed the Lead Contamination 
Control Act which requires all states to test 
both water coolers and school distribution 
systems for lead contribution without appro- 
priating a single dollar for the effort. Each 
succeeding rule appears to become more 
complex, and less reasonable than the pre- 
vious rule. This is reflective, in part, of the 
difficulty of regulating the various contami- 
nants which enter the water systems at dif- 
ferent points bringing with them different 
characteristics, hazards, and treatment re- 
quirements. It, unfortunately, also reflects a 
severe loss of touch with reality by the EPA. 
Their expectations as to what should be done 
and when it could be done are in many cases 
only realistic based on an assumption of un- 
limited resources, a condition that very few 
if any states or water suppliers enjoys. A 
good example of this is EPA’s proposal] that 
Phase V monitoring be initiated with Phase 
II monitoring on January 1, 1993. The EPA 
projects that Phase V regulations will be fi- 
nalized in September 1993. This means that 
they want monitoring to begin nine months 
prior to the existence of regulations (assum- 
ing that there is no further delay in promul- 
gation). These regulations were originally 
scheduled to be completed by June 1989. 

The State of Hawaii still faces a number of 
regulations, such as the Disinfection By- 
Products Rule, the Radionuclide Rule, Phase 
V Synthetic Organic Chemical/Inorganic 
Chemical Rule, and the Mandatory Ground- 
water Disinfection Rule. The SDWAA also 
called upon EPA to add 25 new contaminants 
to the regulated list every three years. As 
with some of the other regulations, this re- 
quirement is some years behind schedule. It 
appears that although EPA has not been able 
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to meet its own projected deadlines, it ex- 
pects states to meet the deadlines that they 


set. 

Sufficient funding to do those things al- 
ready adopted as regulations does not exist. 
States are currently beset by problems of 
shortages of resources on one hand and de- 
mands for strict application of current rules 
on the other. To further complicate matters, 
the complex and, in some instances, unrea- 
sonable regulations consume extreme 
amounts of time to understand and imple- 
ment. The differences in their approaches to 
drinking water quality have even, to some 
degree, put them at odds with each other. 

A study conducted jointly by the U.S. EPA 
Office of Groundwater/Drinking Water and 
the Association of State Drinking Water Ad- 
ministrators reviewed the resource needs of 
the states and demonstrated that the fund- 
ing levels were short by several hundred mil- 
lion dollars for the regulations in 1988. This 
shortage identified both start-up and annual 
costs of $180 million and $150 million, respec- 
tively. Since that time, the number of regu- 
lations has increased, and the states have 
also suffered budgetary cutbacks. ASDWA 
reports that more 33 states suffered budget 
deficits last year and that the funding of 
many state drinking water programs was af- 
fected. In Hawaii, although we were not ad- 
versely impacted last year, our Safe Drink- 
ing Water Branch has been asked to plan for 
an initial 7% reduction in state general 
funds for the fiscal year beginning on July 1, 
1992. Additional reductions may be required. 

Hawaii has made much progress in the area 
of funding. Originally, we struggled to make 
our 25% state matching share of approxi- 
mately $80,000. This year, our funding level is 
just over $910,000 which does not include lab- 
oratory support services. In total, the State 
now pays for just over 80% of the total costs 
for administering a safe drinking water pro- 
gram based on federal mandates. Even this 
sizable increase has not been sufficient to en- 
able full administration of the program as 
required by the U.S. EPA. Hawaii's experi- 
ence has been much the same as other states 
which now average about 67% of the total 
safe drinking water program cost. This, 
taken in concert with the reductions de- 
scribed above, make the State unable to sup- 
port further increases in program require- 
ments without federal assistance. 

Safe drinking water is truly one of the 
most important products of government 
service. Its protection is a major public 
health protection dealing with a directly 
consumable commodity which is required to 
sustain life. Its importance to the health and 
well being of the nation far exceeds many 
other environmental issues, which have been 
funded in far greater levels. We believe that 
safe drinking water has been taken for 
granted for too long, and that protection of 
drinking water has entered a crisis condition 
because of this neglect. 

It is our understanding that a number of 
environmental organizations have also iden- 
tified drinking water quality as one of the 
most important issues to public health in 
the United States. As you know, it has re- 
ceived relatively insignificant amounts of 
federal support when compared the other en- 
vironmental programs receiving billions of 
dollars for waste water treatment plants or 
superfund clean-up costs. 

We strongly support the ASDWA request to 
raise the President’s FY-93 budget from $58.9 
million for PWSS grants to $100 million. Al- 
though this increase will not by any means 
fully fund the required efforts, it may be able 
to meet short term needs in drinking water 
program administration. 
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Thank you for the time taken to under- 
stand the nature of the problem we as pri- 
mary states face, and for the consideration 
(hopefully favorable) of this request. We 
would greatly appreciate any support you 
could provide for adequate funding of state 
drinking water programs. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN C. LEWIN, M.D., 
Director of Health. 


—— — 


TRIBUTE TO WILLIAM T. J.“ 
MURPHEY FOR HIS EFFORTS TO 
FEED THE HUNGRY 


HON. W.G. BILL) HEFNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1992 


Mr. HEFNER. Mr. Speaker, Christmas, the 
season of love and giving, becomes an espe- 
cially joyous holiday for many of the less fortu- 
nate and needy people in Concord, NC. With 
food donations from different businesses, 62- 
year-old William “T.J.” Murphey has volun- 
teered to cook meals for the needy in Concord 
every Christmas Day for over 25 years. 
Murphey, along with the help of friends, co- 
workers, and even out-of-State volunteers, 
provides each Christmas a warm, 
homecooked meal to hundreds of people who 
otherwise would go unfed during the holiday 
season. Murphey continues the tradition set by 
his mother during the years of the Great De- 
pression to help those in need by feeding the 
hungry. His annual Christmas dinner is much 
appreciated by the thousands of people he 
has helped over the years, and his fellow 
townspeople are also thankful for his dedica- 
tion in helping the needy in their area. 

Each year Murphey holds a barbecue to 
thank those who have volunteered their time. 
In return, many of the volunteers use this op- 
portunity to show their gratitude for Murphey’s 
generosity. This year’s barbecue is on Satur- 
day, June 6, and | would like to take this time 
to recognize Mr. Murphey and commend him 
for his commitment and devotion for spending 
his Christmases cooking to benefit others. 
Certainly, it is encouraging to hear about peo- 
ple who use their gifts to promote the welfare 
of their fellow citizens, and thus we are thank- 
ful for people like “T.J.” Murphey. 


FORMAL DEDICATION AT 
POLYTECHNIC UNIVERSITY 


HON. BILL GREEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1992 


Mr. GREEN of New York. Mr. Speaker, | 
rise to pay tribute to one of New York's finest 
institutions, Polytechnic University, an out- 
standing school. On May 28, 1992 the Poly- 
technic University will formally dedicate its 
new Dibner Library of Science and Tech- 
nology/New York State Center for Advanced 
Technology in Telecommunications at the 
heart of Metrotech. 

Among the special guests attending the 
ceremony will be Dr. D. Allan Bromley, Direc- 
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tor of Office of Science Technology Policy at 
the White House and honorary chairman of 
the dedication. President George Bush and 
New York's Governor, Mario Cuomo, also 
have been invited to participate. 

Metrotech is the 16-acre, $1 billion aca- 
demic/industry park that has created an eco- 
nomic renaissance in a once depressed urban 
area of downtown Brooklyn. It has created 
16,000 new jobs and has developed advanced 
telecommunications and information tech- 
nologies. As the ranking minority member of 
the House Appropriations Subcommittee that 
funds the U.S. Department of Housing and 
Urban Development [HUD], the agency re- 
sponsible for the distribution of urban develop- 
ment grants, | was instrumental in ensuring 
that Metrotech received two of those grants. 

| ask my esteemed colleagues to join me in 
offering sincere congratulations to the Poly- 
technic University. With the addition of the 
new library, | am confident that the Poly- 
technic University will build on its past 
achievements and will continue to be a leader 
in the field of science and technology. 


IBM HONORED FOR POLLUTION 
PREVENTION EFFORTS 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1992 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. Speaker, | 
am pleased to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues an award received on May 13 by 
IBM’s San Jose manufacturing facility for their 
pioneering work in CFC reductions. 

In 1987, IMB’s San Jose disk drive develop- 
ment and manufacturing operations for its U.S. 
mainframe computers was one of the world’s 
largest users of chlorofluorocarbons [CFC’s]. 
As my colleagues know, CFC's are linked with 
the serious environmental problem of ozone 
depletion. 

IBM immediately began efforts to eliminate 
CFC's and in April 1988 formed a CFC elimi- 
nation task force with the mission of reducing 
emissions as quickly as possible while repiac- 
ing CFC’s in the manufacturing process. 

In the last 5 years, the facility has sub- 
stituted aqueous cleaning and hot air drying 
technologies for CFC processes and reported 
emissions have dropped by 95 percent. The 
company projects a complete elimination of 
CFC usage in San Jose processes by the end 
of this year. IBM has also made a concerted 
effort to share this technology with other com- 
panies to assist them in eliminating CFC use, 
becoming in the process a national leader in 
aqueous cleaning technology. 

For this noteworthy accomplishment, IBM is 
one of the 1992 recipients of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency’s pollution preven- 
tion awards. The award was presented by 
EPA Administrator William K. Reilly to Dr. 
June Andersen, the manager of environmental 
programs at the San Jose plant, Arthur J. 
Hedge, Jr., IBM's vice president for environ- 
mental affairs, and other IBM representatives. 

I'm sure my colleagues join me in congratu- 
lating IBM for this well-deserved award. 
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IN HONOR OF FATHER BEN 
FRANZINELLI AND 40 YEARS OF 
SERVICE TO THE PRIESTHOOD 


HON. JAMES H. BILBRAY 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1992 


Mr. BILBRAY. Mr. Speaker, it is my pleas- 
ure to bring to the attention of my fellow Mem- 
bers the service and the devotion of Fr. Ben 
Franzinelli. | believe that there is no more fit- 
ting time to honor his service than the 40th 
anniversary of his ordination into the priest- 
hood 


For over 30 of those years, Father Ben has 
been a resident of Las Vegas and a credit to 
this community. While serving as associate 
pastor in a number of churches, he has also 
managed to involve himself in the political 
world by becoming the first Roman Catholic 
priest in Nevada elected to political office by 
serving on the Nevada State Board of Edu- 
cation. He has also served as a member of 
the Clark County Juvenile Court probation 
committee. 

Throughout this period he was instrumental 
in establishing outreach programs to the poor 
and minority populations of the city. This ulti- 
mately led to being assigned the task of es- 
tablishing a new parish in these hard hit areas 
at a time when funds were at their lowest. 
This assignment became Holy Family Parish. 
Father Ben took the innovative step of trans- 
posing a saloon into a church every Sunday 
for 3 years. Eventually, with the help of enter- 
tainer Bing Crosby, Father Ben was able to 
move the church from the saloon and build the 
buildings that became the church. Despite a 
devastating fire, his work on behalf of that 
church continues. 

Recently, as head of the Medjugorje Infor- 
mation Center, Father Ben has not only 
brought to the United States the messages 
that are being received from the Blessed 
Mother in Medjugorje, Yugoslavia, but the 
tragedy that is currently unfolding in that coun- 
try. He has not only brought to my attention 
the sheer slaughter that the Serbian forces 
have brought on the rest of the region but also 
the need for the U.S: Government to denouce 
the continuing aggression in the area. 

Father Ben’s life has truly been remarkable, 
and after 40 years in the priesthood he contin- 
ues to bring his devotion and caring to our 
community in Las Vegas. | ask my fellow 
Members to join me in honoring Fr. Ben 
Franzinelli and join me in the hope that we will 
be able to be blessed with his presence for 
years to come. 


REGARDING THE APEX MUSEUM 
IN ATLANTA, GA 


HON. JOHN LEWIS 
OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1992 
Mr. LEWIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, | am 
introducing legislation today that will authorize 
$12.5 million for the rehabilitation and expan- 
sion of the African-American Panoramic Expe- 
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rience Center [APEX] and will include the 
APEX in the Martin Luther King, Jr. Historic 
Site and Preservation District in Atlanta, GA. 

The APEX is located at the gateway to the 
Martin Luther King, Jr. Historic Site and Pres- 
ervation District in Atlanta, GA. The APEX has 
proposed to renovate and expand their 
present facility to establish a new national mu- 
seum on African-American history and culture, 
the APEX II. This comprehensive museum will 
serve as an international center to showcase 
the historical, cultural, artistic, scientific, and 
athletic achievements of a diverse population 
of African-Americans, through galleries, multi- 
media presentations, and exhibitions that re- 
flect African and American life. The expansion 
of a national museum on African history and 
culture will enable all Americans, and those 
who visit our country from abroad, to better 
understand and appreciate the significant con- 
tributions made by African-Americans to Amer- 
ican and world history. 

In addition, the Fulton County African-Amer- 
ican Research Library, which is under con- 
struction adjacent to the APEX, has been des- 
ignated by Fulton County to serve as the pri- 
mary location in the Atlanta region for con- 
ducting research related to African-American 
studies. 

The location of the APEX is unique. The 
King Historic Site is the 10th most visited Na- 
tional Park site in the country and the most 
visited attraction in Atlanta. The National Park 
Service has expressed an interest in establish- 
ing a visitors center on the first floor of this 
new structure. 

| believe that the APEX will be instrumental 
in ensuring that the story of all Americans is 
told. 


TRIBUTE TO CENTRAL SWING, INC. 


HON. LES ASPIN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1992 


Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to rec- 
ognize the talent and efforts of a special group 
of students in Wisconsin. This group is Central 
Swing, Inc. [CSI], a student choral group at 
Westosha Central High School in Paddock 
Lake, WI. On December 26, 1992, these stu- 
dents will begin an incredible, week-long jour- 
ney that will take them to Moscow, Russia to 
be the first swing choir from the West to per- 
form at the Kremlin. 

Central Swing, Inc. was selected for this trip 
by the International Fine Arts Institute, a non- 
profit organization that provides educational 
opportunities for gifted students around the 
world, 

CSI is made up of 23 singers and dancers 
as well as a full stage combo. The group sings 
and dances a variety of popular tunes includ- 
ing pop, folk, jazz, and swing hits of yesterday 
and today. Their fully choreographed perform- 
ance also includes medleys of patriotic and 
nostalgic songs. They will perform at the Mos- 
cow Circus as well as the Kremlin and pro- 
ceeds from their shows will benefit children af- 
fected by the Chernobyl nuclear disaster. 

| enthusiastically commend Central Swing, 
Inc. for undertaking this endeavor. This will be 
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in the past year. While we, in Congress, de- 
bate reform of America’s educational system, 
these students are traveling abroad on a trip 
that will give them an education that they sim- 
ply could not get in any classroom. 


SYRIAN JEWRY 
HON. JACK FIELDS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1992 


Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, March 14, 1992, 
marked the day of remembrance for the four 
young Jewish girls who were murdered in their 
attempt to escape from Syria. In remembering 
these young girls fleeing persecution, we also 
must remember the 4,000 Jews who remain 
trapped and oppressed in Syria. 

Syrian Jews live in fear and isolation from 
the rest of society. They are singled out for 
unique persecution. Jews cannot vote or hold 
an office in the government, and they are 
barred from certain professions and edu- 
cational opportunities. Syrian police control the 
purchase, sale, and transfer of Jewish prop- 
erty. In addition, Jews are the only minority in 
Syria whose religion is identified in their inter- 
nal passports. 

Of all the rights denied to Syrian Jews, the 
most serious of these is denial of the right to 
emigrate. Those who are caught leaving the 
country are imprisoned without charges or a 
trial and are then beaten and tortured. 

The Syrian Government must live up to its 
international obligation and extend the right of 
free emigration of all of its Jewish citizens. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO PRESIDENT 
LEE TENG-HUI 


HON. DANA ROHRABACHER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1992 


Mr. ROHRABACHER. Mr. Speaker, on the 
occasion of the President of the Republic of 
China on Taiwan's second anniversary in of- 
fice on May 20, 1992, | wish to extend my per- 
sonal congratulations to President Lee Teng- 
hui. 

Taiwan's progress toward democracy and 
economic prosperity gives hope to all Chinese 
for a better tomorrow. During a time of political 
upheaval throughout the world, President Lee 
has provided a steady hand to the people of 
Taiwan, guiding them toward a more demo- 
cratic and prosperous future. President Lee 
has encouraged constitutional reform and 
proven himself to be a true friend of democ- 


racy. 

On behalf of my colleagues, | would like to 
take this opportunity to wish President Lee 
much luck in his efforts to bring about a better 
tomorrow for his countrymen and all his neigh- 
bors in the Far East. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE HONORS HARRY 
SPANOS 


HON. DICK SWETT 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1992 

Mr. SWETT. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to Harry Spanos of Newport, NH, 
for his years of dedicated public service and 
commitment to our special way of life here in 
New Hampshire. When the people of Newport 
gather this week for their annual town meet- 
ing, it will mark the last time that Harry 
Spanos, a hometown boy who went on to be- 
come a well-known lawyer and public servant, 
raps his gavel in his role as Newport town 
moderator. 

For 30 years Spanos has overseen the pro- 
ceedings at Newport’s annual town meeting to 
uphold one of the country’s purest forms of 
democracy and to make sure that every citi- 
zen got the opportunity to speak his or her 
mind 


Mr. Speaker, although Harry Spanos’ tenure 
as town moderator is ending, his long held 
commitment to public service remains strong. 
Spanos currently sits as a judge of probate in 
Sullivan County, where he has served since 
1980. Before that, Harry Spanos was an asso- 
ciate justice of the Newport district court from 
1968 to 1972. 

Mr. Speaker, he also represented the peo- 
ple in Newport in both the State house of rep- 
resentatives and the State senate and in 1976 
was the Democratic gubernatorial nominee. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask my colleagues to join me 
in paying tribute to Harry Spanos for his years 
of dedication and commitment to others. 


CONGRESSMAN GOODLING INTRO- 
DUCES THE ADMINISTRATION'S 
BILL TO REAUTHORIZE THE RE- 
HABILITATION ACT AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1973 


HON. WILLIAM F. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1992 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, today | am 
introducing the administration's bill to reauthor- 
ize programs under the Rehabilitation Act of 
1973. | believe this legislation represents a 
good first step toward providing improved vo- 
cational rehabilitation services to individuals 
with disabilities with increased consumer con- 
trol and better accountability. 

The Vocational Rehabilitation Act is the only 
program that provides comprehensive rehabili- 
tation services to individuals with disabilities 
that enable them to seek employment and find 
a job. It is a program that has been highly 
successful in providing job opportunities to in- 
dividuals with disabilities by making them 
more independent and productive taxpaying 
citizens. For every rehabilitation dollar in- 
vested in an individual with a disability, be- 
tween $3 and $11 is returned. 

The administration’s bill has three central 
themes which are improved accountability par- 
ticularly in the State Grant Program, increased 
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consumer choice, and improved rehabilitation 
services for individuals with the most severe 
disabilities. 

To improve accountability, the bill would re- 
quire the development and implementation of 
evaluation standards and performance indica- 
tors for the title l, Vocational Rehabilitation 
State Grant Program. The standards and indi- 
cators would include outcome and other relat- 
ed measures of program performance and 
would be developed with input from State vo- 
cational rehabilitation agencies, related profes- 
sionals and consumer organizations, and re- 
cipients of vocational rehabilitation services. | 
support this approach and believe such stand- 
ards will result in better program effectiveness. 


The bill makes several changes to the act to 
allow for greater consumer choice in the provi- 
sion of rehabilitation services. The bill would 
emphasize the consumer’s role in the rehabili- 
tation process and would ensure full consumer 
participation in the individualized written reha- 
bilitation plan [IWRP], particularly in regard to 
the selection of the vocational objective to be 
attained and the services to be provided. In 
addition, the bill authorizes a consumer choice 
demonstration project which will allow other 
models to be tested that increase consumer 
choice in the rehabilitation process. | support 
these provisions but will seek to ensure that 
strong quality controls are contained in the 
consumer choice demonstration program to 
ensure that people with disabilities receive re- 
habilitation services from qualified providers. 

The bill also improves programs that provide 
opportunities to individuals with the most se- 
vere disabilities, specifically in supported em- 
ployment programs. Supported employment 
has been quite successful in employing indi- 
viduals with severe disabilities who had never 
had the opportunity for employment. The ad- 
ministration’s bill would ensure that supported 
employment will be a vocational outcome 
when vocational rehabilitation counselors are 
assessing whether there is a reasonable ex- 
pectation that their client will become em- 
ployed in order to determine his eligibility for 
the program. 

While | am generally supportive of the ad- 
ministration’s bill to reauthorize these impor- 
tant programs, | am opposed to the specific 
provision which will increase the State match 
to this program. Currently, the States must 
provide 20 percent of the dollars for this pro- 
gram in order to receive Federal support. In 
these hard economic times when States are 
facing severe fiscal constraints, | do not be- 
lieve the State match for this program should 
be increased. Many States cannot meet the 
match now and an increase would mean that 
individuals with disabilities who can work if 
given the necessary services and supports will 
not be served. | oppose this provision and will 
not seek to include it in a bipartisan House bill 
that is currently being developed. 

Although | plan to work for a broader reau- 
thorization of the act than this bill proposes, | 
do believe this bill represents a good starting 
point for debate on the reauthorization and | 
am hopeful that a majority of these proposals 
will be included in a bipartisan House bill. 
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TRIBUTE TO SIX AP PHYSICS STU- 
DENTS OF BALLOU SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL 


HON. ELEANOR HOLMES NORTON 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1992 


Ms. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, | rise to docu- 
ment in the official RECORD of this body, the 
academic achievements of six District of Co- 
lumbia students of the Ballou Senior High 
School, which is located in Ward Eight. The 
six students—Hanifi Bramble, Tamera Bynum, 
Adrienne Chichester, Dorothya Grant, Cindy 
Hamilton and Cecil Moore—competed with 
1,000 students from 250 of the Nation’s high 
schools. These bright and talented young peo- 
ple received top honors in the national Ad- 
vanced Placement Physics by satellite com- 
petition. Their achievement is the best answer 
to the attention that so often is focused on the 
negative activities of a small group of our 
youth. 

| am also pleased to commend the special 
efforts of their instructor, Mr. Shokrollah 
Momen. Momen's performance as an instruc- 
tor of AP Physics was truly outstanding, espe- 
cially when one takes into account the fact 
that he had little time to acclimate himself to 
the modern method of instructing students in 
AP Physics in conjunction with video program- 
ming. 

The program is sponsored by Oklahoma 
State University through its arts and science 
teleconferencing service. This innovative ap- 
proach to teaching, which is often defined as 
distance learning systems, consists of videos 
which are transmitted via satellite. The result 
is interactive instruction from one central loca- 
tion to several geographically separate units. 
The contest judged the overall performance of 
students on a national first-semester standard- 
ized test. 

Mr. Speaker, | invite my colleagues to join 
me as | commend the administrators, Mr. 
Momen, and especially these six young stu- 
dents for their academic achievement. 


INTRODUCTION OF H.R. 5115, THE 
MEDICARE BENEFICIARY FINAN- 
CIAL PROTECTION ACT 


HON. JAMES A. McDERMOTT 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1992 


Mr. MCDERMOTT. Mr. Speaker, Congress 
has acted in recent years to reform Medicare 
payment systems, to control program costs, 
and to improve health care for senior citizens. 
Among the major reforms is the adoption of a 
physician fee schedule, designed to simplify 
payments, control costs, and provided incen- 
tives for primary health care. 

A major part of physician payment reform 
involves setting limits on what doctors can 
charge their Medicare patients. As we re- 
strained the growth of Medicare's payments to 
physicians, we also limited “balance billing” of 
patients above the amounts Medicare ap- 
proves for payment. These limits are meant to 
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protect patients against physician overcharges 
resulting from Medicare cost controls. 

The billing limits are now being phased in 
with the fee schedule. This year, physicians 
may not charge their patients more than 20 
percent above the Medicare-approved amount 
for most services, and next year the limit will 
be 15 percent over the approved amount. The 
Physician Payment Review Commission esti- 
mates that this limit will reduce balance billing 
charges by three-fourths. 

But current law fails to specify that doctors 
must refund excess charges. And there is evi- 
dence that thousands of senior citizens have 
been overcharged for Medicare services, in 
violation of current balance-billing limits. The 
Health Care Financing Administration sent let- 
ters to 8,000 physicians last year about over- 
billing. It does not appear that doctors have 
deliberately overcharged their patients. But 
there has been inadequate understanding and 
communication about the new limits, among 
physicians, beneficiaries, Medicare carriers, 
and within the Health Care Financing Adminis- 
tration itself. 

The Administration is beginning to take cor- 
rective action to inform patients and doctors 
about the limits on physician charges, but leg- 
islation is needed both to clarify that bene- 
ficiaries are not liable and to require more ef- 
fective communication about the limits. There- 
fore | have introduced H.R. 5115, the Medi- 
care Beneficiary Financial Protection Act, to 
make sure that older Americans get the pro- 
tection from excess charges that Congress in- 
tended them to have. | am honored that Con- 
gressmen PETE STARK, JIM Moov, and BEN 
CARDIN have joined me in sponsoring this bill. 

This legislation is based on the rec- 
ommendations of the Physician Payment Re- 
view Commission. It makes clear that patients 
are not liable for excess charges, and it re- 
quires doctors to refund any overcharge within 
30 days of written notification from a patient, 
carrier, or HCFA. Doctors have a right to con- 
test refund claims. 

The act also requires Medicare carriers to 
monitor compliance with these charge limits 
on a case-by-case basis and to notify patients 
and doctors of all overcharges. A doctor who 
fails to refund an overcharge, or who know- 
ingly and willfully overcharges patients on a 
repeated basis, can be fined or barred from 
the Medicare Program. 

| hope Congress will enact this bill, but | 
also hope its refund and sanction provisions 
will not have to be used. | believe that physi- 
cians want to comply with balance billing lim- 
its, and that any noncompliance has been the 
result of misunderstanding and inaccurate in- 
formation from HCFA and some insurance 
carriers. But it is important to clarify that bene- 
ficiaries are entitled to refunds, and to assure 
that doctors and patients have adequate no- 
tice of the limits. | urge my colleagues to join 
me in supporting this legislation. 

| also encourage my fellow doctors to join 
the majority of their colleagues in becoming 
Medicare “participating physicians.” These 
physicians receive a higher payment from 
Medicare if they agree to limit their charges to 
Medicare-approved amounts. The number and 
percentage of physicians who participate has 
increased each year, and | hope this trend will 
continue. | look forward to working with my 
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colleagues in Congress and the medical com- 
munity, and with the millions of older Ameri- 
cans who depend on Medicare, to strengthen 
this essential program and make health care 
more affordable for all Americans. 


SUMMARY OF PROVISIONS OF H.R. 5115: MEDI- 
CARE BENEFICIARY FINANCIAL ON 
ACT 
Sec. 1. Short title. 

Sec. 2. Clarifies that Medicare beneficiaries 
are not liable for physicians’ charges in ex- 
cess of amounts authorized under Medicare 
physician fee schedule. Requires physicians 
to refund excess charges to beneficiaries 
within 30 days. Authorizes civil penalties 
against physicians who deliberately and re- 
peatedly overcharge beneficiaries, or who 
fail to make timely refunds. 

Sec. 3. Effective in 1993 (when simplified 
Medicare fee schedule takes effect), requires 
Medicare to notify beneficiaries and physi- 
cians, in writing, of charge limits, any excess 
charges, and physician’s duty to refund ex- 
cess charges to beneficiary. 

Sec. 4. Requires Medicare carriers to mon- 
itor compliance with physician charge limits 
on a case-by-case basis, and to notify physi- 
cians with overcharges of the requirement to 
make refunds. 


H.R. 5115 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Medicare 
Beneficiary Financial Protection Act of 
1992". 

SEC. 2 REQUIRING NON-PARTICIPATING PHYSI- 
CIANS TO REFUND AMOUNTS PAID 
IN EXCESS OF LIMITING CHARGES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 1848(g)(1) of the 
Social Security Act (42 U.S.C. 1395w-4(g)(1)) 
is amended to read as follows: 

(1) LIMITATION ON ACTUAL CHARGES FOR 
UNASSIGNED CLAIMS.— 

“(A) NO LIABILITY FOR AMOUNTS BILLED IN 
EXCESS OF LIMITING CHARGES.—No individual 
enrolled under this part who is furnished 
physicians’ services for which payment is 
not made on an assignment-related basis 
under this part (on or after January 1, 1991) 
may be liable for any amounts billed for such 
services in excess of the limiting charge de- 
scribed in paragraph (2). 

B) REFUND OF AMOUNTS PAID IN EXCESS OF 
LIMITING CHARGES; SANCTIONS.—If a 
nonparticipating physician knowingly and 
willfully bills on a repeated basis for services 
described in subparagraph (A) an actual 
charge in excess of the limiting charge de- 
scribed in paragraph (2) or knowingly and 
willfully fails to refund on a timely basis any 
payment made by or on behalf of an individ- 
ual for such services in excess of the limiting 
charge, the Secretary may apply sanctions 
against such physician in accordance with 
section 1842(j)(2). 

“(C) TIMELY BASIS FOR REFUNDS.—A refund 
under subparagraph (B) is considered to be 
made on a timely basis only if— 

“(i) in the case of a physician who does not 
request reconsideration or seek appeal on a 
timely basis, the refund is made within 30 
days after the date the physician receives 
notice from the individual, the carrier, or 
the Secretary of the requirement to provide 
the refund; or 

(Ii) in the case in which such a reconsider- 
ation or appeal is taken, the refund is made 
within 15 days after the date the physician 
receives notice of an adverse determination 
on reconsideration or appeal. 
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(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by subsection (a) shall apply with re- 
spect to physicians’ services provided on or 
after January 1, 1991. 

SEC. 3. NOTICE TO PATIENTS OF LIMITATIONS 
ON CHARGES AND AVAILABILITY OF 
REFUNDS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 1848(g) of the So- 
cial Security Act (42 U.S.C. 1395w4(g)) is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new paragraph: 

(8) PROVIDING BENEFICIARIES WITH NOTICE 
OF LIMITATIONS ON LIABILITY.—With respect 
to physicians’ services furnished on or after 
January 1, 1993, the Secretary shall provide 
each individual] receiving from a nonpartici- 
pating physician services for which payment 
is not made on an assignment-related basis 
under this part a written notice describing— 

) the amount of the limiting charge ap- 

plicable to the service (as described in para- 


graph (2)); 

B) the absence (under paragraph (1)(A) of 
any liability of the individual for charges in 
excess of the limiting charge; and 

„(C) the requirement (under paragraph 
(1)(B)) that the physician refund on a timely 
basis any amounts paid by the individual for 
the service in excess of the limiting 
charge.“. 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendment 
made by subsection shall take effect on the 
date of the enactment of this Act. 

SEC. 4. REQUIRING CARRIERS TO CONDUCT PRE- 
PAYMENT SCREENING OF SERVICES 
FURNISHED BY NONPARTICIPATING 
PHYSICIANS; NOTIFICATION TO PHY- 
SICIANS OF EXCESS CHARGES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 1842(b)(3) of the 
Social Security Act (42 U.S.C. 1395u(b)(3)) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking “and” at the end of subpara- 
graph (G); 

(2) by striking and“ at the end of subpara- 
graph (H); and 

(3) by inserting after subparagraph (H) the 
following new subparagraph: 
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(J) if it makes payment with respect to 
physicians’ services furnished by nonpartici- 
pating physicians— 

"(i) to determine prior to making payment 
for such a service whether the amount 
charged by the physician for the service ex- 
ceeds the limiting charge applicable to the 
service under section 1848(g¢)(2), and 

(11) if, pursuant to clause (i), it deter- 
mines that the amount charged by the physi- 
cian for the service (in the case of physi- 
cians’ services furnished on or after January 
1, 1993) exceeds such limiting charge, to pro- 
vide the physician with written notice of the 
requirement under section 1848(g)(1)(B) that 
the physician refund on a timely basis any 
amounts paid by the patient for the service 
in excess of such limiting charge: and“. 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by subsection (a) shall take effect on 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 


TRIBUTE TO COL. NORMAN E. 
SCHAEFER 


HON. MATTHEW J. RINALDO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1992 


Mr. RINALDO. Mr. Speaker, on June 18, 
1992, Col. Norman E. Schaefer, of Summit, 
NJ, will retire from the U.S. Air Force after 49 
years of service. 

Colonel Schaefers military career began 
during World War i when he entered service 
as an Army private on August 16, 1943. He 
served in the Infantry and Chemical Warfare 
Service before transferring to the Army Air 
Force. 

Upon discharge from active duty on March 
9, 1946, he reenlisted in the Army Air Force 
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Reserve and was assigned to troop carrier 
units. In 1947 he made the transition from 
Army olive drab to Air Force blue when the 
U.S. Air Force became an independent serv- 
ice 


On August 10, 1950, Colonel Schaefer re- 
ceived a direct commission as a second lieu- 
tenant and was assigned to intelligence duties. 
While serving in the Air Force Reserve he 
earned a B.A. from Wagner College, an M.A. 
from Columbia University and his doctor of 
medicine from Cornell University Medical Col- 
lege. 

Although he had completed his medical 
studies in 1957, Colonel Schaefer remained a 
line officer until 1976 when he transferred to 
the Medical Corps. Thereafter, he served as 
Mobilization Augmentee to the Chief of Oto- 
laryngology at Malcolm Grow USAF Medical 
Center, Andrews Air Force Base for 7 years. 


In January 1983, Colonel Schaefer assumed 
command of the 33rd Medical Service Squad- 
ron, 514th Military Airlift Wing, McGuire Air 
Force Base, NJ and has continued in that as- 
signment. He is a rated flight surgeon on flying 
status in C—141 aircraft. His decorations in- 
clude the Meritorious Service Medal with one 
oak leaf cluster. 


Colonel Schaefer was recalled to active duty 
in January 1991, for Operation Desert Shield/ 
Desert Storm. He commanded a patient stag- 
ing facility at Ramstein Air Base, Germany. 


| congratulate Colonel Schaefer on his out- 
standing record of service to the United 
States. After 49 years in the Air Force, he 
plans to devote full time to his family and 
medical practice. | extend to him, his wife 
Irene and daughter Carolyn my best wishes 
for the future. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE 


May 20, 1992 


SENATE—Wednesday, May 20, 1992 


The Senate met at 10:15 a.m., on the 
expiration of the recess, and was called 
to order by the Honorable RICHARD H. 
BRYAN, a Senator from the State of Ne- 
vada. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Richard 
C. Halverson, D.D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let us pray: 

* * * judgment is turned away back- 
ward, and justice standeth afar off: for 
truth is fallen in the street, and equity 
cannot enter.—Isaiah 59:14. 

Eternal God, true and righteous and 
just in all Your ways, Isaiah the proph- 
et reveals the essential connection be- 
tween truth and judgment, justice, and 
equity. Grant us wisdom to understand 
the indissoluble union between truth 
and justice. When truth is relative, jus- 
tice, judgment, and equity are sac- 
rificed. No absolute truth, judgment is 
turned away, justice disappears, and 
equity is eliminated. 

Father of mercies, open our eyes to 
see that, as standards for weights and 
measures, as rules for traffic and 
games and order, truth is indispensable 
to justice and equity. Give us the hu- 
mility and grace to accept this reality 
and to seek the truth which sets us 
free. 

In the name of Him who is Truth in- 
carnate. Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will please read a communication 
to the Senate from the President pro 
tempore [Mr. BYRD]. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
the following letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, DC, May 20, 1992. 
To the Senate: 

Under the provisions of rule I, section 3, of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate, I hereby 
appoint the Honorable RICHARD H. BRYAN, a 
Senator from the State of Nevada, to per- 
form the duties of the Chair. 

ROBERT C. BYRD, 
President pro tempore. 

Mr. BRYAN thereupon assumed the 

chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


RESERVATION OF LEADER TIME 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the 
leadership time is reserved. 


(Legislative day of Thursday, March 26, 1992) 


MORNING BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, there 
will now be a period for the transaction 
of morning business not to extend be- 
yond the hour of 11 a.m. with Senators 
permitted to speak therein for not to 
exceed 5 minutes each. 

Further, under the previous order, 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE] 
is recognized to speak for a period of up 
to 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the Chair. 

(The remarks of Mr. GORE and Ms. 
MIKULSKI pertaining to the introduc- 
tion of Senate Joint Resolution 308 are 
located in today’s RECORD under 
“Statements on Introduced Bills and 
Joint Resolutions.“) 


THE 27TH AMENDMENT TO THE 
CONSTITUTION 


Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, I am 
a cosponsor of a resolution put forth by 
Senator BYRD, our distinguished Presi- 
dent pro tempore, which deals with the 
subject of the 27th amendment to the 
Constitution. We are going to be voting 
on that issue this morning. I am glad 
that we are moving forward with this 
resolution. 

Along the same line as what Senator 
BYRD is doing, I introduced a separate 
concurrent resolution last week that 
would declare the 27th amendment to 
be a part of our Constitution. That lan- 
guage of the 27th amendment has been 
floating around the country in reality 
for 202 years, since it was proposed by 
James Madison and adopted by the 
First Congress with the necessary two- 
thirds vote. It was ratified by a few 
States immediately, and recently by 
the several States, mostly since 1978. 
Finally, it was declared a part of our 
Constitution by the Archivist. 

The Archivist has received the papers 
of certification from at least 38 ratify- 
ing States to this amendment. He has 
now notified the Senate concerning 
those papers. The Archivist made a de- 
cision that he has the constitutional 
power to make that the ratification, 
even after 202 years, and effectively 
make this a part of our Constitution. 

So in an effort to make this crystal 
clear and in pursuit of the goal of clar- 
ity, I joined Senator BYRD in support of 
the resolution that we will be voting 
on, which puts the Senate on the 
record regarding this crucial amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 

I do not think the importance of this 
day can be minimized at all. I have per- 


sonally waged many battles in the past 
decade and a half, not only against 
congressional pay raises, but probably 
more often and more legitimately, 
against the various schemes of Con- 
gress—schemes to avoid accountability 
for pay raises—like having them with- 
out a vote. 

Now, of course, this change in proc- 
ess is a part of the Constitution. As a 
result, a change will take place in the 
nature of any pay raise debate and all 
because of this long-awaited amend- 
ment that James Madison first pro- 
posed in the First Congress. 

The text of the amendment that 
Madison proposed and which is now a 
part of our Constitution simply says: 

No law varying the compensation for the 
services of Senators and Representatives 
shall take effect, until an election of Rep- 
resentatives shall have intervened. 

It is as simple as saying Congress can 
vote itself a pay raise, but there must 
be an election by the people where, if 
the people want to make an issue out 
of the raise, they can do it and reject 
the very people who presumably voted 
for the pay raise. 

Now the resolution that we are vot- 
ing on today does not add anything to 
the ratification process. It simply af- 
firms what I believe is already true: 
That this amendment became law when 
the 38th State voted in favor of its rati- 
fication. Since that 38th State ratified, 
2 other States have also ratified, mak- 
ing the total number 40. 

However, I think there is a reason 
that the Senate needs to act by this 
resolution and that reason is to ward 
off any legal attacks that might come 
on the issue of timeliness. The question 
is whether or not, after 202 years from 
its proposal to the Constitution by 
James Madison, the requisite three- 
fourths of the States ratification will 
be considered contemporaneous ratifi- 
cation. Since the 1920’s, Congress has 
regularly put in proposed constitu- 
tional amendments a statement that 
they must be ratified by the three- 
fourths of the States within 7 years. 

However, the Supreme Court made 
clear in 1939 in the Coleman decision 
that Congress has the authority to say 
whether the timeliness standard has 
been met. So I believe the constitu- 
tional standard has been met by the 
38th State ratification, and the Senate 
is acting to go on record in support of 
the timeliness of this ratification. 

I think many of us in this body are 
pleased to be able to follow in the steps 
of Madison as supporters of what is a 
very good idea, and an idea that is part 
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of the Constitution of the State of 
Iowa, in which State legislators cannot 
raise their pay without an intervening 
election. 

I believe this is the will of the people. 
I believe it will require more respon- 
sible governance on our part. I also be- 
lieve that it will result in a more meas- 
ured response on the part of Members 
who might otherwise be hasty on this 
issue. So I am pleased that the Senate 
will act on this resolution with the 
promptness that it deserves. 

I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
FORD]. 


— — 


EXTENSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask 
morning business be extended by 3 min- 
utes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that on the upcoming 
votes on Senate Resolution 298 and 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 120, the 
one vote count as two separate rollcall 
votes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


TRUST THE VOTERS 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, S. 250 is 
about to be voted on. S. 250 has one 
major objective, to expand the oppor- 
tunity for eligible citizens to register 
and vote, making it easier and more 
convenient to register. 

The record is clear. In States with 
motor-voter registration, more citizens 
are registered and more citizens vote. 
The bill is a prodemocracy bill. It of- 
fers the poor, the disenchanted, and the 
handicapped the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the election process. The 
opportunity to vote should be made as 
easy as possible. ` 

Those who trust the people—and I 
underscore that, those who trust the 
people—support this bill. It says, ‘‘Let 
us expand access to the ballot box to 
all qualified people. Let the rich and 
the poor, the able and the handicapped, 
the young and the old, all make deci- 
sions on who should represent them.” 

What the opponents of this bill have 
said is that they do not trust the 
American people. They do not trust the 
American people. They want a re- 
stricted electorate. They want the cur- 
rent low turnouts. 

I do not have those fears, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I believe in democracy. I trust 
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the judgment of the people in my 
State. They all should have a fair op- 
portunity to register and vote. 

Last, let me make one point. Some 
people around here think the most fun- 
damental way to participate in politics 
is giving money. It is no coincidence 
that many who oppose campaign fi- 
nance reform oppose the motor-voter 
bill. I think the most fundamental way 
to participate in politics is by voting. 
It is a mistake to oppose limits on giv- 
ing money and also oppose making vot- 
ers’ voting easier. This sends exactly 
the wrong message to the American 
people. 

Let us hope that President Bush does 
not also send this wrong message with 
the veto pen. Because in this bill we 
have the voting fraud provisions. Civil 
enforcement through injunction or de- 
claratory relief may be brought by the 
U.S. Attorney General or a person with 
notice to the chief election official of 
the State. The rights and remedies es- 
tablished by the act are in addition to 
any other rights and remedies provided 
by law and no provision shall super- 
sede, restrict, or limit the application 
of the Voting Rights Act of 1965. 

Nothing in this act authorizes or re- 
quires conduct that is prohibited by 
the Voting Rights Act of 1965. 

Mr. President, Federal criminal pen- 
alties will apply for registration of- 
fenses which are knowingly and will- 
fully done. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from New Jersey is 
recognized. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent I be given 5 min- 
utes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. The Senator is recognized. 


A SAD DAY FOR THE PARTY OF 
LINCOLN 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, this is 
a sad day for the party of Lincoln. This 
is a vote that seeks to broaden the 
franchise, to allow more people to exer- 
cise their fundamental right in a de- 
mocracy. It is a scandal that in Amer- 
ica today, this November, if one-third 
of the voting age population of this 
country wanted to cast a vote for 
President of the United States, they 
would be denied the right to do so be- 
cause they are not registered. They are 
not registered because obstacles have 
been put in the path of their registra- 
tion. This bill seeks to eliminate some 
of those obstacles—not all; some. Yet 
it is being resisted and opposed on the 
other side in almost lockstep. 

The history of our country is a his- 
tory of broadening participation in the 
democratic process. When the Con- 
stitution was written, the only people 
who were allowed to vote were white 
males with property. In the 1830's the 
right to vote was extended to white 
males without property. 
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In the 1860's it was given to black 
males. 

In 1920, for the first time in American 
history, the vote was given to women. 

In the 1970’s it was given to young 
people, ages 18 to 21. 

In the 1960's it was broadened so that 
people of color would not be excluded. 
Yet today, at the point of democratic 
triumph around the world, still one- 
third of the voting age population of 
America would be denied the right to 
vote if they chose to vote this Novem- 
ber. 

For the party of Lincoln to claim the 
legacy of the broadened franchise, rep- 
resented by the accomplishments of 
Lincoln, they can no longer object and 
oppose efforts to broaden that fran- 
chise more fully. This is a simple issue, 
but it is an issue that is deeper than 
simple politics. If you cannot have ac- 
cess to the ballot box, if you cannot get 
registered to exercise your right, then 
your voice is not heard. And voices are 
not being heard across this country 
today, voices of those who feel more 
and more disenfranchised. 

This is a simple change. It is not as 
far as I would like to go, but a simple 
change. It should not be opposed. It 
should be supported. And the party of 
Lincoln—for it to be the party of Lin- 
coln—should change its position and 
support this bill and seek to further 
broaden that franchise or it will lose 
the legacy embodied in the work of 
Abraham Lincoln. It is as simple as 
that. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent I be permitted to 
proceed for 2 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. The Senator from Arkansas is 
recognized. 


EXPAND THE VOTING FRANCHISE 


Mr. BUMPERS. I thank the Chair 
and I thank the distinguished floor 
manager for his indulgence. 

Mr. President, I have not spoken on 
this bill. I favor it. It is not perfect. I 
am very pleased it does not have same- 
day registration. I always had dif- 
ficulty with that. I am not saying I 
would never support that, but the idea 
of people being allowed to vote on the 
same day they register, on the day of 
the election, has always been troubling 
to me. 

But, as the Senator from New Jersey 
has eloquently pointed out, this coun- 
try has been better off every time we 
have expanded the voting franchise. We 
are not expanding the voter franchise 
here to women or to an ethnic group. 
What we are doing is saying we are 
going to do everything in the world to 
pique your interest in the political 
process, because people who write and 
understand this thing know that our 
political process is threatened as never 
before. 
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The principal point I want to make is 
encouraging people to vote is only one 
part of the equation. The second part is 
to make sure they know what they are 
voting on. 

You go to London and you crawl ina 
cab and a London cabbie can tell you 
what John Major said that day. 

It is really a sort of awesome thing 
to behold, how sophisticated the elec- 
torate in Great Britain is. Thomas Jef- 
ferson envisioned not only the right to 
vote, but he talked endlessly about 
voting intelligently. 

So, Mr. President, this bill, I hope, 
will pass, and I hope the President will 
sign the bill. He may not. But I want to 
say to all my colleagues and to all the 
American people, this is really one part 
of the equation, and a relatively small 
one, and the much greater part of it is 
to pique the curiosity of our young- 
sters and everybody else in our country 
about how we got where we are. As 
Winston Churchill said, It is a lousy 
system except for all the others.“ We 
simply have to do a better job of mak- 
ing it work, and the way we do that is 
to somehow or another pique the curi- 
osity of our people and in the edu- 
cational system. Let them know they 
have grave responsibilities. The Con- 
stitution provides endless rights, and I 
tell every graduating class I speak to, 
Jou also have responsibilities.“ 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I rise 
today to voice my support for S. 250, 
the motor-voter bill. One of the most 
fundamental rights of all Americans is 
the right to vote. Facilitating and en- 
couraging participation in the election 
process is vital to our democracy. 
While nonvoters increasingly mirror 
voters in demographic distribution, 
they often differ in political orienta- 
tion. A true democracy represents all 
these citizens, not a preselected group 
of registered voters. 

The cost of implementing a nation- 
wide motor-voter system has been 
cited as a reason against supporting 
this legislation. When examining long- 
term statistics, it is evident that ap- 
plying motor-voter registration meth- 
ods result in real savings for State and 
local governments. The Congressional 
Budget Office estimates that a stream- 
lined voter registration process would 
save $10 million in a Presidential year 
and $7 million in a non-Presidential 
year. On average, before motor-voter 
techniques are put into effect, the cost 
of registering one voter is between $1 
and $15—after motor-voter is imple- 
mented that cost decreases to between 
3 and 33 cents per voter. 

Nationally, voter participation has 
been declining. Scarcely more than 
half those eligible voted in the 1988 
Presidential election, reflecting the 
lowest turnout for a Presidential elec- 
tion in 64 years. Our lack of participa- 
tion is also appalling when compared 
with voter participation in other de- 
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mocracies. In a study of voter turnout 
in 28 democracies around the globe, on 
average, the United States had the low- 
est turnout. While countries such as 
Australia and Belgium had up to 95 
percent participation, the United 
States fared poorly with at times only 
87 percent of the electorate showing up 
to vote. 

I speak from the position of having 
seen this system in operation in my 
home State of Michigan for over 15 
years. In 1976, Michigan was the first 
state to implement a motor-voter sys- 
tem. A CRS study measuring the per- 
centage registration of the voting age 
population found that between 1948-88 
Michigan’s voter registration increased 
by 11.8 percent. Today, 95 percent of 
voter registration is conducted through 
these methods. And, by 1994, Michigan 
is expected to have fully computerized 
its voter registration process—making 
it a highly efficient and effective sys- 
tem for tracking eligible voters. 

Iam not suggesting motor-voter leg- 
islation is the end-all cure to the apa- 
thetic or disillusioned American elec- 
torate. Yet, I do believe this legislation 
is an important and necessary tool to 
involving a greater number of Ameri- 
cans in the democratic process. Accord- 
ing to a New York Times editorial on 
October 31, 1991, motor-voter legisla- 
tion has the potential to increase the 
number of eligible voters from 60 to 90 
percent of the voting age population. 

Nearly 70 million Americans do not 
participate in the present system be- 
cause they are not registered to vote. 
As elected officials we have a respon- 
sibility to encourage our constituents 
to take an active role in the decision- 
making process of this country. Imple- 
menting motor-voter legislation is a 
cost-effective means to helping citizens 
exercize their right to vote. The time 
has come to ensure that the American 
political process represents the needs 
of all American citizens. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of S. 250, the National Voter 
Registration Act. This legislation will 
make the fundamental right to vote 
more accessible to millions of Ameri- 
cans. In particular, this legislation will 
result in significant increases in voting 
by individuals with disabilities. 

My proudest day in the U.S. Senate 
was when President Bush signed the 
Americans With Disabilities Act into 
law. I know it was also the proudest 
day for a great many friends and col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle. It 
was a historic day. A day when all 
Americans—young and old; rich and 
poor; black and white; those with dis- 
abilities—came together on the White 
House lawn to rededicate ourselves and 
this great Nation to the common pur- 
suit and realization of the American 
dream. 

The ADA bestows first-class citizen- 
ship upon Americans with varying dis- 
abilities of all ages in our country. The 
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ADA will open up America’s market- 
place like never before. It will enable 
American consumers with disabilities 
to buy the shoes they want, to buy 
clothes and groceries wherever they 
want to shop. And, in doing do, it 
makes people with disabilities a force 
that our marketplace must deal with, a 
force that the marketplace must come 
to better respond to and be held ac- 
countable by. 

Mr. President, I rise today to support 
the passage of S. 250, because like the 
ADA, S. 250 will make Americans with 
disabilities a force that those of us who 
run for office in our country must 
come to better reckon with, respond to, 
respect and be held accountable by. 

S. 250 is designed to streamline the 
voter registration process by permit- 
ting individuals to sign up at any pub- 
lic service agency in their State. In 
doing do, it will open up American de- 
mocracy’s greatest marketplace—that 
of the polling place—to those with dis- 
abilities as well. 

Americans with disabilities have his- 
torically faced many barriers to both 
signing up to vote and casting a ballot. 
In 1990, for example, a young woman 
with cerebral palsy in Rhode Island 
was denied her right to register when a 
local official objected to her ability to 
sign the application on the dotted line. 
S. 250 would not eliminate all these 
barriers but it would put an end to a 
great many. 

The intent behind S. 250 is a simple 
one but the results it would produce 
would be sweeping. Voter turnout in 
our Nation is at an all time abysmal 
low. One reason for this that is the an- 
tiquated barriers to voter registration 
are immense. This is particularly true 
for the poor, the young, older Ameri- 
cans, and those with disabilities. 

S. 250 would attack the problem at 
its root. It would enable people with 
disabilities and their families—as well 
as millions of others—to sign up and 
register to vote at State motor vehicle 
offices, vocational rehabilitation and 
protection and advocacy programs. It 
would permit nonprofit organizations 
of and for people with disabilities like 
independent living and parent training 
centers to sign up new voters as well. 

S. 250 would help to increase the 
number of registered voters with dis- 
abilities and reverse the dangerous de- 
cline in voter turnout over last dec- 
ades. 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
National Voter Registration Act. 

MOTOR-VOTER MADNESS 

Mr. MCCONNELL. Mr. President, the 
simplest way to describe where we are 
today and where we are headed is: Two 
done, one to go. 

Last week, Senate Republicans and 
President Bush saved America from the 
taxpayer-financed campaign act which, 
in the wake of the House Bank scandal, 
Democrats offered up as reform. 

In reality, of course, it was more of a 
smokescreen. 
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In fact, it was a thoroughly discred- 
ited legislative fossil that had veto 
written all over it. 

Today marks round 2: The Democrats 
will pass the motor-voter bill in an- 
other partisan effort to paint the Presi- 
dent as antireform and antidemocracy. 

This bill will be vetoed. Democrats 
knew it when they brought it up. No 
reasonable attempt to craft a biparti- 
san bill—the Republican alternative 
was dismissed out of hand on a par- 
tisan vote, as were all subsequent votes 
on Republican amendments. 

Several of these amendments dealt 
with election fraud. In opposition, it 
was said that one I offered, the Anti- 
Corruption Act, was a killer amend- 
ment. The Anti-Corruption Act a killer 
amendment—how does that sound? 

Mr. President, that was the best 
chance this bill had to pass. In fact, 
several Members on this side of the 
aisle argued against offering the 
amendment because it made S. 250 a 
better bill. 

Voting that amendment down cer- 
tainly sealed the fate of motor-voter 
for this Congress. It is history. 

Mr. President, as I said: Two down, 
one to go. 

Having wasted weeks on campaign fi- 
nance and motor-voter bills—exercises 
in election-year politics—the Senate 
can now look forward to Hatch Act re- 
form. 

You do not have to be the National 
Enquirer’s Jeane Dixon to know how 
that debate is going to go or the fate of 
the Hatch Act bill DOA—dead on arriv- 
al 


Politically correct veto bait is obvi- 
ously the order of the day in the U.S. 
Senate. Nothing exemplifies this phe- 
nomenon better than the motor-voter 
bill. In a lengthy statement last week 
I delineated the shortcomings of the 
bill with particular emphasis on elec- 
tion fraud, a problem we have had a lot 
of difficulty with in my State. 

Some wonder why Republicans op- 
pose a bill that would register 90 per- 
cent of the electorate. 

Republicans would be very pleased to 
see that result. That is not the prob- 
lem. What concerns us is the prospect 
of 110 percent of the electorate voting 
on election day. We have had counties 
in my State in which that happened. 
More people have voted than there 
were people who lived there. That is 
one of the critical issues confronting us 
here. 

The Justice Department has reviewed 
this bill in great detail and found it to 
be an engraved invitation to those who 
rig elections and buy votes. Of particu- 
lar concern is an escape hatch that 
many States could be forced to adopt. 

In other words, they feel they cannot 
afford motor-voter. It is too expensive. 
They can go to same day registration 
or, listen to this, no registration at all. 
I think there is only one State that has 
no registration at all. All of the rest 
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think that it is at least some hedge 
against cheating. I can assure, you, Mr. 
President that measures like these 
would have a devastating effect on bal- 
lot integrity in certain parts of my 
State, in various areas of the South, 
and some big cities around our coun- 
try. The vote-buyers and election- 
stealers would salivate at the pros- 
pects. 

Mr. President, what good is the fran- 
chise—as my Democratic friends like 
to refer to it—if your vote is diluted 
through fraud? 

It diminishes the vote of everyone. 

With the expanded franchise under 
the Democrats bill, the question will 
not be how many burgers are sold, but 
rather, how many votes are sold. 

The second major problem with this 
bill, that its proponents simply brush 
aside, is cost. 

Cost is not an inconsiderable problem 
for States who must—by law—balance 
their budgets. 

Granted, to those of us who have be- 
come accustomed to treating millions 
of dollars as mere decimal points, this 
is not a big problem. 

But the fact is that this bill imposes 
millions of dollars in new costs on the 
States, yet it does not ante up a penny 
to offset the tax increases, or the cuts 
that States will have to make in social 
services. 

Why then, does this bill pay for it- 
self? I do not know; Republicans asked 
that question of the campaign finance 
bill, also. 

The other side is making a habit of 
passing big-ticket spending measures 
without ever figuring out how to pay 
for them. In fact, when I look at the 
motor-voter bill and the campaign fi- 
nance bill, my thought is this: The 
House bank lives on. 

And we have a new meaning to the 
legislative term bill.“ Not only will 
Congress pass it—they will stick you 
with it. 

Mr. President, most States cannot 
pass their debts on to their children; 
thus, they are rather concerned about 
this cost factor. Republicans share 
their concern. But the majority just 
keeps writing more rubber checks. 

Finally, the question must be 
asked—why? Why this bill? As I have 
said on many occasions to the collec- 
tive dismay of professional reformers, 
this bill is a: Solution in search of a 
problem. 

Unquestionably, this bill would make 
registering easier. Let us not, however, 
confuse easier with better. 

It is not particularly hard, at 
present, to register. It is not particu- 
larly hard at present to register and as 
a matter of fact over 20 States have 
adopted motor-voter now. 

Two or three weeks out, one has to 
have a fleeting thought about the up- 
coming election and perhaps go down 
to the courthouse or the library to reg- 
ister. 
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Not too hard. Yet, registration proce- 
dures such as going to a centralized lo- 
cation prior to a certain date serve an 
essential purpose—to protect the integ- 
rity of the electoral process. 

The motor-voter bill was drafted 
under the presumption that registering 
in that manner is too hard and there- 
fore is the reason why voter turnout 
has been dropping. 

But, Mr. President, while turnout has 
been dropping—over the last 30 years— 
registration has been getting easier. 

The Congressional Research Service 
studied States with motor-voter reg- 
istration. Conclusion: There is no evi- 
dence that motor-voter increases turn- 
out. 

The General Accounting Office stud- 
‘ied voter registration and turnout in 
Europe and Latin America. Conclusion: 
Coercion and bribery are the only sure 
means of increasing turnout. 

The bipartisan Committee for the 
Study of the American Electorate stud- 
ied voter registration and turnout. 
Conclusion: Declining voter registra- 
tion cannot be attributed to problems 
in registration and voting law. * * .“ 

Mr. President, the Senate should con- 
clude that this bill is a waste of tax- 
payer’s money and a waste of the Sen- 
ate’s time. 

The White House should not waste 
anytime with this proposal—auto-pen 
the veto message and shoot it back up 
here so we can be done with it and get 
on to matters the American people 
really care about. 

If my colleagues are really concerned 
about turnout we could revisit the 
campaign finance issue and free up the 
political parties to get Americans in- 
terested in politics. 

While turnout has been going down 
for the last 30 years, and voter reg- 
istration has gotten easier, the politi- 
cal parties have been supplanted in the 
political process. 

If we want to do something meaning- 
ful to increase voter turnout, let us 
turn the parties loose to register voters 
and convince them that there is a com- 
pelling reason to turn out on election 
day. 
Mr. President, people should put in 
perspective the soaring rhetoric and 
crocodile tears over low turnout they 
have been hearing on this floor. The 
same Senators who profess so much 
concern over low turnout voted last 
week for a bill that gutted the parties’ 
ability to conduct grassroots politics: 
voter registration and get-out-the-vote 
activities. 

Does that demonstrate sincere con- 
cern about turnout? You be the judge. 

The Republican campaign finance re- 
form bill, by contrast, strengthens the 
political parties and fosters competi- 
tion. It alone would do far more to in- 
crease turnout than this motor-voter 
bill. 

In conclusion it is my hope that we 
will move beyond this spate of rubber- 
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check legislating, finish the politically 
correct speeches, and move on to deal 
seriously with the problems that face 
our election process, and the issues 
that really concern the American peo- 
ple. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, after 
considerable reflection, I have decided 
to vote for the so-called motor-voter 
legislation because, on a close call, I 
believe that extending the franchise 
outweighs the dangers of fraud in this 
bill. 

During my tenure in the Senate, I 
have consistently supported expansion 
of the voting rights laws to extend the 
vote to as many Americans as possible. 
This particular bill has been very trou- 
blesome for me because of the openings 
for fraudulent voting. When I was dis- 
trict attorney of Philadelphia in the 
late 1960’s and early 1970's, I saw the 
grave problems in voter fraud and the 
difficulty of effective law enforcement. 

As noted in my floor statement yes- 
terday, I was disappointed that the 
bill’s sponsors were unwilling to accept 
my amendment on mail-in registration 
which would have disqualified a mail- 
in applicant if the verifying letter sent 
to his/her address was returned to the 
State where the addressee was un- 
known. As also noted in that floor 
statement, it would have been pref- 
erable had the bill required that a 
mail-in registrant vote in person in the 
first election after registration. 

The debate on my amendment, and 
on other amendments related to fraud, 
should have the therapeutic effect of 
alerting law enforcement officers to 
the dangers of vote fraud, especially in 
the context of mail-in registration 
where absentee ballots are used. 

I opposed the amendment to impose a 
mandatory sentence for fraudulent reg- 
istration because I believe that would 
discourage prosecuting attorneys from 
bringing such cases where the sentence 
was so severe. The extended discussion 
on other enforcement provisions, in- 
cluding increased penalties and the 
dangers of noncitizen voting, should 
further put State law enforcement offi- 
cers on notice on these important mat- 
ters. It may be that the States will be 
persuaded on their own to institute 
safeguards, such as my amendment on 
mail-in registration. 

For these reasons, on balance, I am 
voting for the bill. 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
I rise today in support of the National 
Voter Registration Act, better known 
as the motor-voter bill. As a cosponsor 
of this legislation, I strongly urge this 
body to take a stand against one of the 
greatest threats to our Republic—voter 
indifference. The motor-voter bill will 
facilitate voter registration, tearing 
down a barrier to participation in our 
political process. And that, I think we 
can all agree, is a noble goal. 

This bill provides a mechanism to 
reach American citizens. By providing 
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voter registration at locations visited 
by millions of citizens each year, this 
bill will significantly decrease the 
number of disenfranchised voters. 

The lack of voter participation in 
this country is absolutely alarming. In 
the 1988 Presidential election, 70 mil- 
lion Americans were not registered to 
vote. Only about half of the voting age 
population bothered to cast their bal- 
lots. Among those 18 to 20 years old, 
only a third bothered to vote. And in 
the 1990 congressional elections, na- 
tional voter turnout was a pitiful 36 
percent. 

But at the same time, the evidence 
suggests that most people who have 
registered to vote actually do vote. Ac- 
cording to Bureau of Census estimates, 
voter turnout of registered voters in 
Presidential elections hovers around 85 
to 90 percent. The motor-voter bill ad- 
dresses one of the main obstacles to 
voter participation—failing to register. 

The National Voter Registration Act 
has three main provisions. The first 
section requires States to treat a driv- 
er’s license application or renewal as 
an application for voter registration. 
Most States require licenses to be re- 
newed every few years. By providing 
voter registration forms as part of the 
driver's license application, we will tap 
into that reservoir of potential voters. 

The second section of this bill re- 
quires States to use a mail-in voter 
registration form promulgated by the 
Federal Election Commission. Alter- 
natively, States whose applications 
meet Federal guidelines may use their 
own mail voter registration form. To 
avoid potential fraud, a state may re- 
quire people who registered by mail to 
show up in person the first time they 
vote. 

The third provision of this bill des- 
ignates certain State, Federal, and pri- 
vate sector locations to distribute and 
process voter registration applications. 
All offices providing public assistance, 
unemployment compensation, voca- 
tional rehabilitation, and State-funded 
programs that afford services primarily 
to persons with disabilities, will be 
equipped to register voters. 

Mr. President, we established the 
programs that these Government agen- 
cies provide to serve and help people. I 
believe we would be doing a disservice 
to them if we did not make it conven- 
ient for them to register to vote. When 
waiting in line, filling out forms, or be- 
fore meeting with a counselor, these 
individuals will have an opportunity to 
give something back to society. They 
will have an opportunity to register to 
vote and lend their voice to the politi- 
cal process. 

Mr. President, if you ask most people 
why they did not vote in the last elec- 
tion, they would probably give one of 
two answers. The first is that they did 
not believe that their one vote makes a 
difference. We need to educate them 
that their vote does make a difference, 
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but that problem will have to be tack- 
led another day. 

The second, and more likely, re- 
sponse from nonvoters is that they 
simply did not have the time to reg- 
ister. Americans are busy people. We 
work long hours, we have bills to pay, 
children to raise, families to care for. 
When registering to vote is inconven- 
ient, some people just can’t find the 
time to do it. 

In Minnesota, we recognized the im- 
portance of making it convenient for 
people to register to vote. We imple- 
mented same-day voter registration a 
few years ago. Subsequently, we have 
had the highest voter turnout of any 
State in the Nation. It’s hard to argue 
with success. 

Mr. President, when more Americans 
vote, we renew the lifeblood of the po- 
litical process. Instead of alienating 
our citizens by erecting barriers to vot- 
ing, we must tear down those obsta- 
cles. We must continue to find ways to 
capture the interest of our electorate. 
From a public policy point of view, we 
all benefit from increased participation 
in the electoral process. 

Mr. President, for these reasons, I am 
a cosponsor of this legislation. I en- 
courage my colleagues to support in- 
creased voter participation by support- 
ing final passage of the motor-voter 
bill. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, my re- 
marks today will be brief. We have dis- 
cussed this issue for years. Everyone 
knows if they are voting up or down. 
And everyone knows that this bill is 
going to pass. And everyone knows 
that the President will veto the bill, 
and the veto will be sustained. 

Let us face it, this bill is in bad need 
of a tuneup. It is a lemon, a money- 
guzzling clunker that ought to be 
junked, not enacted into law. So when 
the smoke clears on this motor-voter 
clunker, you will not see reform, just 
the status quo by stalemate the Demo- 
crats are insisting on. 

I think all of us—even supporters of 
this bill—can agree that it needs re- 
pairs. The States, counties, and local 
governments have all expressed con- 
cerns with the legislation. Yet, as we 
saw yesterday, the Democrats refused 
to allow good-faith improvements to be 
made. 

Last week, Senator STEVENS offered 
substitute legislation. It was more 
flexible, it cost far less, it beefed up 
Federal and State efforts to combat 
election fraud, and it would have been 
signed by the President. 

But, once again, the Democrats opted 
for the status quo rather than true re- 
form. 

As I have said before, Mr. President, 
no one knows how much this bill is 
going to cost, but it is certain to be a 
big case of sticker shock for the States, 
to the tune of hundreds of millions of 
dollars. But since the costs are passed 
along to the States, my friends on the 
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other side of the aisle do not appear to 
be concerned. 

I just wish that, in passing this legis- 
lation, they would also have the cour- 
age to tell the States how they should 
pay for it. Should they cut their edu- 
cation budgets? Should they cut law 
enforcement? How about child nutri- 
tion programs? 

The vast majority of States have al- 
ready adopted or are studying motor- 
voter programs. These programs are 
designed to meet the individual needs 
of the States, and they are ones they 
have determined they can afford. 

But Uncle Sam knows best, we are 
told. And Uncle Sam is going to tell 
the States what works, and they have 
to find a way to pay for it. 

And once again, Mr. President, an 
American public starving for change 
will have been served another plate of 
warmed-over status quo. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I wish to 
commend my friend the Assistant Ma- 
jority Leader WENDELL FORD for his 
leadership and diligence on this impor- 
tant legislation. 

Passage of the motor-voter bill has 
taken more than one Congress. In the 
101st Congress, as chairman of the Con- 
stitution Subcommittee, I held a hear- 
ing on and cosponsored the Equal Ac- 
cess to Voting Act of 1989. The reforms 
embodied in the motor-voter bill that 
we will pass today directly address the 
barriers to voter registration and par- 
ticipation that significantly hamper 
our ability to carry out our democratic 
principles. 

When we advance the right to vote, 
we advance our Nation. As Justice 
Black wrote in one of the celebrated 
voting rights cases: 

No right is more precious in a free country 
than that of having a voice in the election of 
those who make the laws; other rights, even 
the most basic, are illusory if the right to 
vote is undermined. 

Most recently, the Los Angeles riots 
after the Rodney King verdict dem- 
onstrated what happens when people 
lose hope. We need to do whatever we 
can to restore faith in our institutions 
and encourage people to channel their 
messages through legal means. Remov- 
ing barriers to voter participation is 
one way to do so. 

Mr. President, I am pleased that in 
my home State of Illinois there is 
strong support for the motor-voter leg- 
islation. Obviously, nothing that comes 
before us gets universal support or op- 
position. A number of the vigorous and 
active county clerks in Illinois support 
the changes in S. 250. 

As David Orr, Cook County clerk 
stated recently: 

More than ninety percent of eligible voters 
would be reached by the National Voter Reg- 
istration Act. Now, approximately 178 mil- 
lion Americans are eligible to vote yet 70 
million people are not registered to vote. 
This act helps those not registered to have 
easier access to the registration process. In 
suburban Cook County, this would mean an 
increase of 150,000 voters. 
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During the debate over motor-voter, 
other local election officials came for- 
ward in support of the changes. In 
Henry County, county clerk Martha 
Sawyer stated: 

I'm in favor of anything that would get 
people to vote. I don’t look forward to the 
administrative headaches but I think we ab- 
solutely should try to make voting acces- 
sible to everyone. Of course, we're going to 
have to roll up our shirt sleeves and dig in 
also. 

And Dick Liebovitz, Rock Island 
County clerk said. 

I have no problems with mail-in registra- 
tion. Scott County has mail in registration 
and there seems to be no problems with it. 

Some have suggested that this bill is 
costly. In fact, the opposite is true. It 
is estimated that deputy registrars 
cost anywhere from $1 to $15 per voter 
registered. Motor-voter programs aver- 
age between 3 cents and thirty three 
cents cost per voter registered. And, 
Mr. President, we can not afford the 
costs to this society when people do 
not participate in the civic process. 

Later this year, I will be bringing to 
the floor my legislation to extend the 
life of section 203 of the Voting Rights 
Act, its language assistance provisions. 
On a cost effective basis, the Voting 
Rights Act has been successful in 
enfranchising U.S. citizens who are not 
fully proficient in English. Although 
the Voting Rights Act is not a part of 
the bill that we will pass today, I am 
hopeful that it, too, will have the sup- 
port of our colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle so that democracy and par- 
ticipation are enhanced for all Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I rise 
today in support of S. 250, the National 
Voter Registration Act of 1991. 

Over the past 30 years, America has 
been faced with the painful reality of 
declining public involvement in the po- 
litical process. Last year we celebrated 
the 20th anniversary of the 26th amend- 
ment to the Constitution granting 18- 
to 20-year-olds the right to vote. The 
26th amendment was passed by Con- 
gress and ratified by the States faster 
than any other constitutional amend- 
ment in the history of the Union. 

And yet this year, it is likely that 
less than 50 percent of all qualified vot- 
ers will turn out on election day to 
choose the next President of the United 
States. The causes of the dramatic de- 
cline in voter participation have been 
debated by experts for years. 

But the fact remains that fewer and 
fewer Americans feel as if their vote 
counts. This disturbing trend must be 
stopped, and we must again, as individ- 
uals and as a nation, dedicate ourselves 
to becoming active participants in our 
democratic form of self-government. 

Last Congress, I voted against clo- 
ture on a similar bill, S. 874, because 
the bill did not address a number of my 
concerns, such as funding for local con- 
version costs, an overly restrictive 
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purging process of voter lists, and over- 
ly prescriptive forms for registration. 

Since that time a great deal of work 
has been done on this measure. For in- 
stance, I would like to thank Senator 
FORD and Senator HATFIELD for rec- 
ognizing the need for a more flexible, 
properly funded program. And while I 
may not be in complete agreement 
about certain specific components of 
the bill, I am certain that passage of S. 
250 is in the best interest of our Democ- 
racy. This bill can have a tangible, 
positive impact on voter participation 
in America, 

Without question, the implementa- 
tion of this bill is going to mean that 
current policies will need to change in 
a number of States, including Mon- 
tana. However, the sponsors and the 
committee have developed a piece of 
legislation that mitigates most poten- 
tial problems while at the same time 
retaining the integrity and positive 
values of the motor-voter program. 

Now is the time for us to act. Over 90 
percent of all eligible voters in this 
country have a drivers license or State 
ID card. And yet less than 45 percent of 
all qualified voters between 18 and 24 
are registered to vote. If the provisions 
of S. 250 will allow us to franchise even 
half of these people into the election 
process, the impact will be enormous. 
Such participation may well help ease 
the frustration that many feel with the 
political process today. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ROBB). The period for morning business 
is now closed. 


— U 


NATIONAL VOTER REGISTRATION 
ACT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will pro- 
ceed to vote on final passage of S. 250, 
which the clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 250) to establish national voter 
registration procedures for Federal elec- 
tions, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Shall the bill, as amended, 
pass? The yeas and nays have been or- 
dered. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. FORD. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. BENTSEN], is nec- 
essarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber de- 
siring to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 61, 
nays 38, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 98 Leg.] 


YEAS—61 
Adams Biden Bradley 
Akaka Bingaman Breaux 
Baucus Boren Bryan 


Bumpers Heflin Packwood 

Inouye Pell 
Byrd Jeffords Pryor 
Conrad Johnston Reid 
Cranston Kasten Riegle 
Daschle Kennedy Robb 
DeConcini Kerrey Rockefeller 
Dixon Kerry Sanford 
Dodd Kohl Sarbanes 
Durenberger Lautenberg Sasser 
Exon Leahy Shelby 
Ford Levin Simon 
Fowler Lieberman Specter 
Glenn Metzenbaum Wellstone 
Gore Mikulski Wirth 
Graham Mitchell Wofford 
Harkin Moynihan 
Hatfield Nunn 

NAYS—38 

Bond Gorton Nickles 
Brown Gramm Pressler 
Burns Grassley Roth 
Chafee Hatch Rudman 
Coats Helms Seymour 
Cochran Hollings Simpson 
Cohen Smith 

Lott Stevens 
D'Amato Lugar Symms 
Danforth Mack Thurmond 
Dole McCain Wallop 
Domenici McConnell Warner 
Garn Murkowski 

NOT VOTING—1 
Bentsen 
So, the bill (S. 250), as amended, was 
passed, as follows: 
S. 250 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the National 
Voter Registration Act of 1992”. 

SEC. 2. FINDINGS AND PURPOSES. 

(a) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds that— 

(1) the right of citizens of the United 
States to vote is a fundamental right; 

(2) it is the duty of the Federal, State, and 
local governments to promote the exercise of 
that right; and 

(3) discriminatory and unfair registration 
laws and procedures can have a direct and 
damaging effect on voter participation in 
elections for Federal office and dispropor- 
tionately harm voter participation by var- 
ious groups, including racial minorities. 

(b) PURPOSES.—The purposes of this Act 


are— 

(1) to establish procedures that will in- 
crease the number of eligible citizens who 
register to vote in elections for Federal of- 
fice; 

(2) to make it possible for Federal, State, 
and local governments to implement this 
Act in a manner that enhances the participa- 
tion of eligible citizens as voters in elections 
for Federal office; 

(3) to protect the integrity of the electoral 
process; and 

(4) to ensure that accurate and current 
voter registration rolls are maintained. 

SEC. 3. DEFINITIONS. 

As used in this Act— 

(1) the term election“ has the meaning 
stated in section 301(1) of the Federal Elec- 
tion Campaign Act of 1971 (2 U.S.C. 431(1)); 

(2) the term Federal office“ has the mean- 
ing stated in section 301(3) of the Federal 
Election Campaign Act of 1971 (2 U.S.C. 
431(3)); 

(3) the term motor vehicle driver's li- 
cense includes any personal identification 
document issued by a State motor vehicle 
authority; 
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(4) the term State“ means a State of the 
United States and the District of Columbia; 
and 

(5) the term voter registration agency“ 
means an Office designated under section 
7(a)(1) to perform voter registration activi- 
ties. 


SEC. 4. NATIONAL PROCEDURES FOR VOTER 
REGISTRATION FOR ELECTIONS FOR 


FEDERAL OFFICE. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
subsection (b), notwithstanding any other 
Federal or State law, in addition to any 
other method of voter registration provided 
for under State law, each State shall estab- 
lish procedures to register to vote in elec- 
tions for Federal office— 

(1) by application made simultaneously 
with an application for a motor vehicle driv- 
er's license pursuant to section 5; 

(2) by mail application pursuant to section 
6; and 

(3) by application in person— 

(A) at the appropriate registration site des- 
ignated with respect to the residence of the 
applicant in accordance with State law; and 

(B) at a Federal, State, or nongovern- 
mental office designated under section 7. 

(b) NONAPPLICABILITY TO CERTAIN 
STATES.—This Act does not apply to a State 
described in either or both of the following 


paragraphs: 

(1) A State in which there is no voter reg- 
istration requirement for any voter in the 
State with respect to an election for Federal 
office. 

(2) A State in which all voters in the State 
may register to vote at the polling place at 
the time of voting in a general election for 
Federal office. 

SEC. 5. SIMULTANEOUS APPLICATION FOR 
VOTER REGISTRATION AND APPLI- 
CATION FOR MOTOR VEHICLE DRIV- 
ERS LICENSE. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—(1) Except as provided in 
subsection (b), each State motor vehicle 
driver's license application (including any 
renewal application) submitted to the appro- 
priate State motor vehicle authority under 
State law shall serve as an application for 
voter registration with respect to elections 
for Federal office. 

(2) An application for voter registration 
submitted under paragraph (1) shall be con- 
sidered as updating any previous voter reg- 
istration by the applicant. 

(b) DECLINATION TO REGISTER.—(1) An ap- 
plicant for a State motor vehicle driver's li- 
cense may decline in writing to be registered 
by means of the motor vehicle driver's li- 
cense application. 

(2) No information relating to a declina- 
tion pursuant to paragraph (1) may be used 
for any purpose other than voter registra- 
tion. 

(c) FORMS AND PROCEDURES.—(1) Each 
State shall include a voter registration ap- 
plication form for elections for Federal office 
as part of an application for a State motor 
vehicle driver's license. 

(2) The voter registration application por- 
tion of an application for a State motor vehi- 
cle driver’s license— 

(A) may not require any information that 
duplicates information required in the driv- 
er’s license portion of the form (other than a 
second signature or other information nec- 
essary under subparagraph (C)); 

(B) shall include a means by which an ap- 
plicant may decline to register to vote pur- 
suant to subsection (b); 

(C) may require only the minimum amount 
of information necessary to— 

(i) prevent duplicate voter registrations; 
and 
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(ii) enable State election officials to assess 
the eligibility of the applicant and to admin- 
ister voter registration and other parts of 
the election process; 

(D) shall include a statement that— 

(i) states each eligibility requirement (in- 
cluding citizenship); 

(ii) contains an attestation that the appli- 
cant meets each such requirement; and 

(iii) requires the signature of the appli- 
cant, under penalty of perjury; and 

(E) shall be made available (as submitted 
by the applicant, or in machine readable or 
other format) to the appropriate State elec- 
tion official as provided by State law. 

(d) CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Any change of 
address form submitted in accordance with 
State law for purposes of a State motor vehi- 
cle driver's license shall serve as notification 
of change of address for voter registration 
with respect to elections for Federal office 
for the registrant involved unless the reg- 
istrant states on the form that the change of 
address is not for voter registration pur- 
poses. 

SEC. 6. MAIL REGISTRATION. 

(a) ForM.—(1) Each State shall accept and 
use the mail voter registration application 
form prescribed by the Federal Election 
Commission pursuant to section 9a)(2) for 
the registration of voters in elections for 
Federal office. 

(2) In addition to accepting and using the 
form described in paragraph (1), a State may 
develop and use a mail voter registration 
form that meets all of the criteria stated in 
section 9b) for the registration of voters in 
elections for Federal office. 

(3) A form described in paragraph (1) or (2) 
shall be accepted and used for notification of 
a registrant's change of address. 

(b) AVAILABILITY OF FORMS,—The chief 
State election official of a State shall make 
the forms described in subsection (a) avail- 
able for distribution through governmental 
and private entities, with particular empha- 
sis on making them available for organized 
voter registration programs. 

(c) FIRST-TIME VOTERS.—(1) Subject to 
paragraph (2), a State may by law require a 
person to vote in person if— 

(A) the person was registered to vote in a 
jurisdiction by mail; and 

(B) the person has not previously voted in 
that jurisdiction. 

(2) Paragraph (1) does not apply in the case 
of a person— 

(A) who is entitled to vote by absentee bal- 
lot under the Uniformed and Overseas Citi- 
zens Absentee Voting Act (42 U.S.C. 1973ff-1 
et seq.); 

(B) who is provided the right to vote other- 
wise than in person under section 
3(b)(2)(B\ii) of the Voting Accessibility for 
the Elderly and Handicapped Act (42 U.S.C. 
1973ee-1(b)(2)(B)(ii)); or 

(C) who is entitled to vote otherwise than 
in person under any other Federal law. 

SEC. 7. VOTER REGISTRATION AGENCIES, 

(a) DESIGNATION.—(1) Each State shall des- 
ignate agencies for the registration of voters 
in elections for Federal office. 

(2) Each State shall designate as voter reg- 
istration agencies— 

(A) all offices in the State that provide 
public assistance, unemployment compensa- 
tion, or related services; and 

(B) all offices in the State that provide 
State-funded programs primarily engaged in 
providing services to persons with disabil- 
ities. 

(3A) In addition to voter registration 
agencies designated under paragraph (2), 
each State shall designate other offices with- 
in the State as voter registration agencies. 
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(B) Voter registration agencies designated 
under subparagraph (A) may include— 

(i) State or local government offices such 
as public libraries, public schools, offices of 
city and county clerks (including marriage 
license bureaus), fishing and hunting license 
bureaus, government revenue offices, and of- 
fices not described in paragraph (2)(B) that 
provide services to persons with disabilities; 
and 

(ii) Federal and nongovernmental offices, 
with the agreement of such offices. 

(4A) At each voter registration agency, 
the following services shall be made avail- 
able: 

(i) Distribution of mail voter registration 
application forms in accordance with para- 
graph (6). 

(ii) Assistance to applicants in completing 
voter registration application forms. 

(iii) Acceptance of completed voter reg- 
istration application forms for transmittal 
to the appropriate State election official. 

(B) If a voter registration agency des- 
ignated under paragraph (2)(B) provides serv- 
ices to a person with a disability at the per- 
son’s home, the agency shall provide the 
services described in subparagraph (A) at the 
person's home. 

(5) A person who provides service described 
in paragraph (4) shall not— 

(A) seek to influence an applicant's politi- 
cal preference or party registration; 

(B) display any such political preference or 
party allegiance; or 

(C) make any statement to an applicant or 
take any action the purpose or effect of 
which is to discourage the applicant from 
registering to vote. 

(6) A voter registration agency that is an 
office that provides service or assistance in 
addition to conducting voter registration 
shall— 

(A) distribute with each application for 
such service or assistance, and with each re- 
certification, renewal, or change of address 
form relating to such service or assistance— 

(i) the mail voter registration application 
form described in section 9(a)(2); or 

(ii) the office's own form if it is substan- 
tially equivalent to the form described in 
section 9(a)(2), 
unless the applicant, in writing, declines to 
register to vote; 

(B) to the greatest extent practicable, in- 
corporate in application forms and other 
forms used at those offices for purposes other 
than voter registration a means by which a 
person who completes the form may decline, 
in writing, to register to vote in elections for 
Federal office; and 

(C) provide to each applicant who does not 
decline to register to vote the same degree of 
assistance with regard to the completion of 
the registration application form as is pro- 
vided by the office with regard to the com- 
pletion of its own forms. 

(7) No information relating to a declina- 
tion to register to vote in connection with 
an application made at an office described in 
paragraph (6) may be used for any purpose 
other than voter registration. 

(b) FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE 
SECTOR COOPERATION.—All departments, 
agencies, and other entities of the executive 
branch of the Federal Government shall, to 
the greatest extent practicable, cooperate 
with the States in carrying out subsection 
(a), and all nongovernmental entities are en- 
couraged to do so. 

(c) TRANSMITTAL DEADLINE.—(1) Subject to 
paragraph (2), a completed registration ap- 
plication accepted at a voter registration 
agency shall be transmitted to the appro- 
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priate State election official not later than 

10 days after the date of acceptance. 

(2) If a registration application is accepted 
within 5 days before the last day for registra- 
tion to vote in an election, the application 
shall be transmitted to the appropriate State 
election official not later than 5 days after 
the date of acceptance. 

SEC. 8. REQUIREMENTS WITH RESPECT 
MINISTRATION OF VOTER 
ISTRATION. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—In the administration of 
voter registration for elections for Federal 
office, each State shall— 

(1) ensure that any eligible applicant is 
registered to vote in an election— 

(A) in the case of registration with a motor 
vehicle application under section 5, if the 
valid voter registration form of the applicant 
is submitted to the appropriate State motor 
vehicle authority not later than the lesser of 
30 days, or the period provided by State law, 
before the date of the election; 

(B) in the case of registration by mail 
under section 6, if the valid voter registra- 
tion form of the applicant is postmarked not 
later than the lesser of 30 days, or the period 
provided by State law, before the date of the 
election; 

(C) in the case of registration at a voter 
registration agency, if the valid voter reg- 
istration form of the applicant is accepted at 
the voter registration agency not later than 
the lesser of 30 days, or the period provided 
by State law, before the date of the election; 
and 

(D) in any other case, if the valid voter 
registration form of the applicant is received 
by the appropriate State election official not 
later than the lesser of 30 days, or the period 
provided by State law, before the date of the 
election; 

(2) require the appropriate State election 
official to send notice to each applicant of 
the disposition of the application; 

(3) provide that the name of a registrant 
may not be removed from the official list of 
eligible voters except— 

(A) at the request of the registrant; 

(B) as provided by State law, by reason of 
criminal conviction or mental incapacity; or 

(C) as provided under paragraph (4); 

(4) conduct a general program that makes 
a reasonable effort to remove the names of 
ineligible voters from the official lists of eli- 
gible voters by reason of— 

(A) the death of the registrant; or 

(B) a change in the residence of the reg- 
istrant, in accordance with subsections (b), 
(c), and (d); 

(5) inform applicants under sections 5, 6, 
and 7 of— 

(A) voter eligibility requirements; and 

(B) penalties provided by law for submis- 
sion of a false voter registration application; 
and 

(6) ensure that the identity of the voter 
registration agency through which any par- 
ticular voter is registered is not disclosed to 
the public. 

(b) CONFIRMATION OF VOTER REGISTRA- 
TION.—Any State program or activity to pro- 
tect the integrity of the electoral process by 
ensuring the maintenance of an accurate and 
current voter registration roll for elections 
for Federal office— 

(1) shall be uniform, nondiscriminatory, 
and in compliance with the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965 (42 U.S.C. 1973 et seq.); and 

(2) shall not result in the removal of the 
name of any person from the official list of 
voters registered to vote in an election for 
Federal office by reason of the person's fail- 
ure to vote. 


TO AD- 
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(c) VOTER REMOVAL PROGRAMS.—(1) A 
State may meet the requirement of sub- 
section (a)(4) by establishing a program 
under which— 

(A) change-of-address information supplied 
by the Postal Service through its licensees is 
used to identify registrants whose addresses 
may have changed; and 

(B) if it appears from information provided 
by the Postal Service that— 

(i) a registrant has moved to a different 
residence address in the same registrar’s ju- 
risdiction in which the registrant is cur- 
rently registered, the registrar changes the 
registration records to show the new address 
and sends the registrant a notice of the 
change by forwardable mail and a postage 
prepaid pre-addressed return form by which 
the registrant may verify or correct the ad- 
dress information; or 

(ii) the registrant has moved to a different 
residence address not in the same registrar's 
jurisdiction, the registrar uses the notice 
procedure described in subsection (d)(2) to 
confirm the change of address. 

(2)(A) A State shall complete, not later 
than 90 days prior to the date of a primary or 
general election for Federal office, any pro- 
gram the purpose of which is to systemati- 
cally remove the names of ineligible voters 
from the official lists of eligible voters. 

(B) Subparagraph (A) shall not be con- 
strued to preclude— 

(i) the removal of names from official lists 
of voters on a basis described in paragraph 
(3) (A) or (B) or (4)(A) of subsection (a); or 

(ii) correction of registration records pur- 
suant to this Act. 

(d) REMOVAL OF NAMES FROM VOTING 
ROLLS.—(1) A State shall not remove the 
name of a registrant from the official list of 
eligible voters in elections for Federal office 
on the ground that the registrant has 
changed residence unless the registrant— 

(A) confirms in writing that the registrant 
has changed residence to a place outside the 
registrar's jurisdiction in which the reg- 
istrant is registered; or 

(B)(i) has failed to respond to a notice de- 
scribed in paragraph (2); and 

(ii) has not voted or appeared to vote (and. 
if necessary, correct the registrar’s record of 
the registrant’s address) in an election dur- 
ing the period beginning on the date of the 
notice and ending on the day after the date 
of the second general election for Federal of- 
fice that occurs after the date of the notice. 

(2) A notice is described in this paragraph 
if it is a postage prepaid and pre-addressed 
return card, sent by forwardable mail, on 
which the registrant may state his or her 
current address, together with a notice to 
the following effect: 

(A) If the registrant did not change his or 
her residence, or changed residence but re- 
mained in the registrar’s jurisdiction, the 
registrant should return the card not later 
than the time provided for mail registration 
under subsection (a)(1)(B). If the card is not 
returned, affirmation or confirmation of the 
registrant's address may be required before 
the registrant is permitted to vote in a Fed- 
eral election during the period beginning on 
the date of the notice and ending on the day 
after the date of the second general election 
for Federal office that occurs after the date 
of the notice, and if the registrant does not 
vote in an election during that period the 
registrant's name will be removed from the 
list of eligible voters. 

(B) If the registrant has changed residence 
to a place outside the registrar’s jurisdiction 
in which the registrant is registered, infor- 
mation concerning how the registrant can 
continue to be eligible to vote. 
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(3) A voting registrar shall correct an offi- 
cial list of eligible voters in elections for 
Federal office in accordance with change of 
residence information obtained in conform- 
ance with this subsection. 

(e) PROCEDURE FOR VOTING FOLLOWING 
FAILURE TO RETURN CARD.—(1) A registrant 
who has moved from an address in the area 
covered by a polling place to an address in 
the same area shall, notwithstanding failure 
to notify the registrar of the change of ad- 
dress prior to the date of an election, be per- 
mitted to vote at that polling place upon 
oral or written affirmation by the registrant 
of the change of address before an election 
official at that polling place. 

(2)(A) A registrant who has moved from an 
address in the area covered by one polling 
place to an address in an area covered by a 
second polling place within the same reg- 
istrar’s jurisdiction and the same congres- 
sional district and who has failed to notify 
the registrar of the change of address prior 
to the date of an election, at the option of 
the registrant— 

(i) shall be permitted to correct the voting 
records and vote at the registrant's former 
polling place, upon oral or written affirma- 
tion by the registrant of the new address be- 
fore an election official at that polling place; 
or 

(ii) shall be permitted to correct the vot- 
ing records and vote at a central location 
within the same registrar's jurisdiction des- 
ignated by the registrar where a list of eligi- 
ble voters is maintained, upon written affir- 
mation by the registrant of the new address 
on a standard form provided by the registrar 
at the central location; or 

(I) shall be permitted to correct the vot- 
ing records for purposes of voting in future 
elections at the appropriate polling place for 
the current address and, if permitted by 
State law, shall be permitted to vote in the 
present election, upon confirmation by the 
registrant of the new address by such means 
as are required by law. 

(B) If State law permits the registrant to 
vote in the current election upon oral or 
written affirmation by the registrant of the 
new address at a polling place described in 
subparagraph (A)(ii)(I1), voting at the former 
polling place as described in subparagraph 
(AXi) and at a central location as described 
in subparagraph (A)(ii)(I) need not be pro- 
vided as alternative options. 

(3) If the registration records indicate that 
a registrant has moved from an address in 
the area covered by a polling place, the reg- 
istrant shall, upon oral or written affirma- 
tion by the registrant before an election offi- 
cial at that polling place that the registrant 
continues to reside at the address previously 
made known to the registrar, be permitted 
to vote at that polling place. 

(f) CHANGE OF VOTING ADDRESS WITHIN A 
JURISDICTION.—In the case of a change of ad- 
dress, for voting purposes, of a registrant to 
another address within the same registrar’s 
jurisdiction, the registrar shall correct the 
voting registration list accordingly, and the 
registrant’s name may not be removed from 
the official list of eligible voters by reason of 
such a change of address except as provided 
in subsection (d). 

(g) CONVICTION IN FEDERAL CouRT.—(1) On 
the conviction of a person of a felony in a 
district court of the United States, the Unit- 
ed States attorney shall give written notice 
of the conviction to the chief State election 
official designated under section 10 of the 
State of the person's residence. 

(2) A notice given pursuant to paragraph 
(1) shall include— 
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(A) the name of the offender; 
(B) the offender’s age and residence ad- 


dress; 

(C) the date of entry of the judgment; 

(D) a description of the offenses of which 
the offender was convicted; and 

(E) the sentence imposed by the court. 

(3) On request of the chief State election 
official of a State or other State official with 
responsibility for determining the effect that 
a conviction may have on an offender’s qual- 
ification to vote, the United States attorney 
shall provide such additional information as 
the United States attorney may have con- 
cerning the offender and the offense of which 
the offender was convicted. 

(4) If a conviction of which notice was 
given pursuant to paragraph (1) is over- 
turned, the United States attorney shall give 
the official to whom the notice was given 
written notice of the vacation of the judg- 
ment. 

(5) The chief State election official shall 
notify the voter registration officials of the 
local jurisdiction in which an offender re- 
sides of the information received under this 
subsection. 

(h) REDUCED POSTAL RATES.—{1) Sub- 
chapter II of chapter 36 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the end 
the following: 

“$3629, Reduced rates for voter registration 
purposes 

»The Postal Service shall make available 
to a State or local voting registration offi- 
cial the rate for any class of mail that is 
available to a qualified nonprofit organiza- 
tion under section 3626 for the purpose of 
making a mailing that the official certifies 
is required or authorized by the National 
Voter Registration Act of 1992. 

(2) Section 2401(c) of title 39, United States 
Code, is amended by striking and 3626(a)- 
(n) and inserting ‘'3626(a)-(h), and 3629 

(3) Section 3627 of title 39, United States 
Code, is amended by striking or 3626 of this 
title,” and inserting “, 3626, or 3629 of this 
title’’. 

(4) The table of sections for chapter 36 of 
title 39, United States Code, is amended by 
inserting after the item relating to section 
3628 the following new item: 


3629. Reduced rates for voter registration 
purposes. 

(i) PUBLIC DISCLOSURE OF VOTER REGISTRA- 
TION ACTIVITIES.—(1) Each State shall main- 
tain for at least 2 years and shall make 
available for public inspection and, where 
available, photocopying at a reasonable cost, 
all records concerning the implementation of 
programs and activities conducted for the 
purpose of ensuring the accuracy and cur- 
rency of official lists of eligible voters, ex- 
cept to the extent that such records relate to 
a declination to register to vote or to the 
identity of a voter registration agency 
through which any particular voter is reg- 
istered. 

(2) The records maintained pursuant to 
paragraph (1) shall include lists of the names 
and addresses of all persons to whom notices 
described in subsection (d)(2) are sent, and 
information concerning whether or not each 
such person has responded to the notice as of 
the date that inspection of the records is 
made. 

(j) DEFINITION.—For the purposes of this 
section, the term ‘registrar's jurisdiction” 
means— 

(1) an incorporated city, town, borough, or 
other form of municipality; 

(2) if voter registration is maintained by a 
county, parish, or other unit of government 
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that governs a larger geographic area than a 
municipality, the geographic area governed 
by that unit of government; or 

(3) if voter registration is maintained on a 
consolidated basis for more than one munici- 
pality or other unit of government by an of- 
fice that performs all of the functions of a 
voting registrar, the geographic area of the 
consolidated municipalities or other geo- 
graphic units. 

SEC. 9. FEDERAL COORDINATION AND REGULA- 
TIONS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Federal Election 
Commission— 

(1) in consultation with the chief election 
officers of the States, the heads of the de- 
partments, agencies, and other entities of 
the executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and representatives of nongovern- 
mental entities, shall prescribe such regula- 
tions as are necessary to carry out this Act; 

(2) in consultation with the chief election 
officers of the States, shall develop a mail 
voter registration application form for elec- 
tions for Federal office; 

(3) not later than June 30 of each odd-num- 
bered year, shall submit to the Congress a 
report assessing the impact of this Act on 
the administration of elections for Federal 
office during the preceding 2-year period and 
including recommendations for improve- 
ments in Federal and State procedures, 
forms, and other matters affected by this 
Act; and 

(4) shall provide information to the States 
with respect to the responsibilities of the 
States under this Act. 

(b) CONTENTS OF MAIL VOTER REGISTRATION 
FORM.—The mail voter registration form de- 
veloped under subsection (a)(2)}— 

(1) may require only such identifying infor- 
mation (including the signature of the appli- 
cant) and other information (including data 
relating to previous registration by the ap- 
plicant), as is necessary to enable the appro- 
priate State election official to assess the 
eligibility of the applicant and to administer 
voter registration and other parts of the 
election process; 

(2) shall include a statement that— 

(A) specifies each eligibility requirement 
(including citizenship); 

(B) contains an attestation that the appli- 
cant meets each such requirement; and 

(C) requires the signature of the applicant, 
under penalty of perjury; and 

(3) may not include any requirement for 
notarization or other formal authentication. 
SEC. 10. DESIGNATION OF CHIEF STATE ELEC- 

TION OFFICIAL. 

Each State shall designate a State officer 
or employee as the chief State election offi- 
cial to be responsible for coordination of 
State responsibilities under this Act. 

SEC. 11. CIVIL ENFORCEMENT AND PRIVATE 
RIGHT OF ACTION. 

(a) ATTORNEY GENERAL.—The Attorney 
General may bring a civil action in an appro- 
priate district court for such declaratory or 
injunctive relief as is necessary to carry out 
this Act. 

(b) PRIVATE RIGHT OF ACTION.—(1) A person 
who is aggrieved by a violation of this Act 
may provide written notice of the violation 
to the chief election official of the State in- 
volved. 

(2) If the violation is not corrected within 
90 days after receipt of a notice under para- 
graph (1), or within 20 days after receipt of 
the notice if the violation occurred within 
120 days before the date of an election for 
Federal office, the aggrieved person may 
bring a civil action in an appropriate district 
court for declaratory or injunctive relief 
with respect to the violation. 
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(3) If the violation occurred within 30 days 
before the date of an election for Federal of- 
fice, the aggrieved person need not provide 
notice to the chief election official of the 
State under paragraph (1) before bringing a 
civil action under paragraph (2). 

(c) ATTORNEY'S FEES.—In a civil action 
under this section, the court may allow the 
prevailing party (other than the United 
States) reasonable attorney fees, including 
litigation expenses, and costs. 

(d) RELATION TO OTHER Laws.—(1) The 
rights and remedies established by this sec- 
tion are in addition to all other rights and 
remedies provided by law, and neither the 
rights and remedies established by this sec- 
tion nor any other provision of this Act shall 
supersede, restrict, or limit the application 
of the Voting Rights Act of 1965 (42 U.S.C. 
1973 et seq.). 

(2) Nothing in this Act authorizes or re- 
quires conduct that is prohibited by the Vot- 
ing Rights Act of 1965 (42 U.S.C. 1973 et seq.). 
SEC, 12. CRIMINAL PENALTIES. 

A person, including an election official, 
who in any election for Federal office— 

(1) knowingly and willfully intimidates, 
threatens, or coerces, or attempts to intimi- 
date, threaten, or coerce, any person for— 

(A) registering to vote, or voting, or at- 
tempting to register or vote; 

(B) urging or aiding any person to register 
to vote, to vote, or to attempt to register or 
vote; or 

(C) exercising any right under this Act; or 

(2) knowingly and willfully deprives, de- 
frauds, or attempts to deprive or defraud the 
residents of a State of a fair and impartially 
conducted election process, by— 

(A) the procurement or submission of voter 
registration applications that are known by 
the person to be materially false, fictitious, 
or fraudulent under the laws of the State in 
which the election is held; or 

(B) the procurement, casting, or tabulation 
of ballots that are known by the person to be 
materially false, fictitious, or fraudulent 
under the laws of the State in which the 
election is held, 
shall be fined in accordance with title 18, 
United States Code, or imprisoned not more 
than 5 years, or both. 

SEC. 13. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

This Act shall take effect— 

(1) with respect to a State that on the date 
of enactment of this Act has a provision in 
the constitution of the State that would pre- 
clude compliance with this Act unless the 
State maintained separate Federal and 
State official lists of eligible voters, on 
January 1, 1996; and 

(2) with respect to any State not described 
in paragraph (1), on January 1, 1994. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill, as amended was passed. 

Mr. FORD. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 


agreed to. 


DECLARING AN ARTICLE OF 
AMENDMENT TO BE THE 27TH 
AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITU- 
TION OF THE UNITED STATES— 
SENATE RESOLUTION 298 AND 
SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION 120 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will now 
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vote en bloc on Senate Concurrent Res- 
olution 120 and Senate Resolution 298. 
The yeas and nays have been pre- 
viously ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant bill clerk called the 
roll. 

Mr. FORD. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. BENTSEN] is nec- 
essarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber 
who desire to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 99, 
nays 0, as follows: 

The result was announced—yeas 99, 
nays 0, as follows: 

{Rollcall Vote Numbered 99 and 100 Leg.) 


YEAS—99 
Adams Fowler Mikulski 
Akaka Garn Mitchell 
Baucus Glenn Moynihan 
Biden Gore Murkowski 
Bingaman Gorton Nickles 
Bond Graham Nunn 
Boren Gramm Packwood 
Bradley Grassley Pell 
Breaux Harkin Pressler 
Brown Hatch Pryor 
Bryan Hatfield Reid 
Bumpers Heflin Riegle 
Burdick Helms Robb 
Burns Hollings Rockefeller 
Byrd Inouye Roth 
Chafee Jeffords Rudman 
Coats Johnston Sanford 
Cochran Kassebaum Sarbanes 
Cohen Kasten Sasser 
Conrad Kennedy Seymour 
Craig Kerrey Shelby 
Cranston Kerry Simon 
D'Amato Kohl Simpson 
Danforth Lautenberg Smith 
Daschle Leahy Specter 
DeConcini Levin Stevens 
Dixon Lieberman Symms 
Dodd Lott Thurmond 
Dole Lugar Wallop 
Domenici Mack Warner 
Durenberger McCain Wellstone 
Exon McConnell Wirth 
Ford Metzenbaum Wofford 
NAYS—O 
NOT VOTING—1 
Bentsen 


So, the resolutions (S. Res. 298 and S. 
Con. Res. 120) were agreed to. 
The preambles were agreed to. 
The resolutions, with their pre- 
ambles, read as follows: 
S. RES. 298 


Whereas two-thirds of each House of the 
First Congress duly proposed in 1789 an arti- 
cle of amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to provide that No law, vary- 
ing the compensation for the services of the 
Senators and Representative, shall take ef- 
fect, until an election of Representatives 
shall have intervened."’; 

Whereas if duly ratified this proposed 
amendment on the effective date of laws 
varying the compensation of Members of 
Congress would be the Twenty-Seventh 
Amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States; 

Whereas pursuant to Senate Resolution 
295, One Hundred Second Congress, the Ar- 
chivist of the United States has commu- 
nicated to the Senate, with copies of all the 
resolution of ratification in his office, a list 
of States of the Union whose legislatures 
have ratified the proposed article of amend- 
ment on the effective date of laws varying 
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the compensation of Members of Congress; 
and 

Whereas the legislatures of the States, of 
Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Delaware, Vermont, Virginia, Ohio, Wyo- 
ming, Maine, Colorado, South Dakota, New 
Hampshire, Arizona, Tennessee, Oklahoma, 
New Mexico, Indiana, Utah, Arkansas, Mon- 
tana, Connecticut, Wisconsin, Georgia, West 
Virginia, Louisiana, Iowa, Idaho, Nevada, 
Alaska, Oregon, Minnesota, Texas, Kansas, 
Florida, North Dakota, Alabama, Missouri, 
Michigan, New Jersey, and Illinois, being 
three-fourths and more of the several States 
of the Union, have ratified the proposed arti- 
cle of amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States on the effective date of laws 
varying the compensation of Members of 
Congress: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the article of amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States on the 
effective date of laws varying the compensa- 
tion of Members of Congress, duly proposed 
by two-thirds of each House of the First Con- 
gress and ratified by three-fourths and more 
of the several States of the Union, has be- 
come valid, to all intents and purposes, as a 
part of the Constitution of the United 
States, and shall be known as the Twenty- 
Seventh Amendment. 

Sec, 2. The Secretary of the Senate shall 
provide a copy of this resolution to the Ar- 
chivist of the United States and to the House 
of Representatives. 
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Whereas two-thirds of each House of the 
First Congress duly proposed in 1789 an arti- 
cle of amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to provide that No law, vary- 
ing the compensation for the services of the 
Senators and Representatives, shall take ef- 
fect, until an election of Representatives 
shall have intervened.”’; 

Whereas if duly ratified this proposed 
amendment on the effective date of laws 
varying the compensation of Members of 
Congress would be the Twenty-Seventh 
Amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States; 

Whereas, pursuant to Senate Resolution 
295, One Hundred Second Congress, the Ar- 
chivist of the United States has commu- 
nicated to the Senate, with copies of all the 
resolutions of ratification in his office, a list 
of States of the Union whose legislatures 
have ratified the proposed article of amend- 
ment on the effective date of laws varying 
the compensation of Members of Congress; 
and 

Whereas the legislatures of the States of 
Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Delaware, Vermont, Virginia, Ohio, Wyo- 
ming, Maine, Colorado, South Dakota, New 
Hampshire, Arizona, Tennessee, Oklahoma, 
New Mexico, Indiana, Utah, Arkansas, Mon- 
tana, Connecticut, Wisconsin, Georgia, West 
Virginia, Louisiana, Iowa, Idaho, Nevada, 
Alaska, Oregon, Minnesota, Texas, Kansas, 
Florida, North Dakota, Alabama, Missouri, 
Michigan, New Jersey, and Illinois, being 
three-fourths and more of the several States 
of the Union, have ratified the proposed arti- 
cle of amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States on the effective date of laws 
varying the compensation of Members of 
Congress: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the article of 
amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States on the effective date of laws vary- 
ing the compensation of Members of Con- 
gress, duly proposed by two-thirds of each 
House of the First Congress and ratified by 
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three-fourths and more of the several States 
of the Union, has become valid, to all intents 
and purposes, as a part of the Constitution of 
the United States, and shall be known as the 
Twenty-Seventh Amendment. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Senate shall 
provide a copy of this resolution to the Ar- 
chivist of the United States. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote and to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


—ů— U— 


MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there now be a 
period for the transaction of morning 
business with Senators permitted to 
speak therein. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There will now be a period for morn- 
ing business. 

Who seeks recognition? 

Mr. COCHRAN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi. 


THE 27TH AMENDMENT TO THE 
CONSTITUTION 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, I rise 
to comment on the adoption of Senate 
Resolution 298 and Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 120 which the Senate has 
just approved. 

I take this time to congratulate the 
distinguished Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BYRD] for taking the lead in 
developing a strategy for certifying on 
the part of the Senate the validity of 
the adoption of the 27th amendment to 
the Constitution. 

Several days ago I took the floor to 
urge the Congress to act expeditiously 
to express itself on this issue so there 
could be no misunderstanding as to 
whether or not, in the view of the Sen- 
ate and the House as well, the ratifica- 
tion process had been undertaken in 
accordance with the terms of the Con- 
stitution. I am glad to see us take this 
action today, because it certainly sets 
at rest any question as to whether or 
not the Senate feels that the ratifica- 
tion process is valid. 

I have reviewed the remarks that 
were made on the floor of the Senate 
yesterday by Senator BYRD. He very 
clearly and thoroughly sets out the 
factual situation and the reasons for 
the Senate taking the action which it 
has just taken. I hope now the other 
body will respond in the same fashion 
and specifically approve Senate Con- 
current Resolution 120. By doing so, 
the Congress will have spoken with one 
voice that the 27th amendment to the 
Constitution is duly ratified. 

The question, of course, in the minds 
of some is whether or not the lengthy 
period of time that has expired between 
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the initial adoption by Congress of the 
resolutions to amend the Constitution 
in some way impairs the later ratifica- 
tion of the amendment by the requisite 
number of States. 

It seems clear that under the deci- 
sions the Supreme Court has reached in 
the past on this issue the final arbiter 
of questions on ratification is the Con- 
gress. Therefore, it is important that 
the Congress speak with one voice. We 
have adopted a Senate resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Senate that 
the process is completed; is valid; and 
the Constitution is duly amended. 

We have also invited the House to 
join us in this resolution by adopting 
contemporaneously a concurrent reso- 
lution which, when agreed to by the 
House, will clearly express the sense of 
Congress on this subject. 

In this instance it is particularly im- 
portant that both Houses act to express 
themselves clearly, because the amend- 
ment goes to a power of the Congress. 
It restricts a congressional action by 
saying that no salary increases shall be 
given effect unless enacted by a prior 
Congress. That is the crux of the issue 
that is resolved in this constitutional 
amendment, and it is important for 
both Houses to say that it is the law of 
the land, that it is a part of the U.S. 
Constitution now. 

I hope the House will say that and 
say it soon. 

MADISON AMENDMENT ON CONGRESSIONAL PAY 

Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, when 
Michigan became the 38th State to rat- 
ify the so-called Madison amendment 
to the Constitution, it set into motion 
the process of making the amendment 
a part of this founding document. 
Today, the Senate is considering a res- 
olution which declares this amendment 
relating to congressional pay to be the 
27th amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States. 

That amendment, one of the original 
12 proposed, reads as follows: 

Article II. No law varying the compensa- 
tion for the services of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives shall take effect, until an elec- 
tion of Representatives shall have inter- 
vened. 

This is a fair and equitable approach 
in handling congressional pay. This is 
attested to by the fact that the framers 
of our Constitution seriously consid- 
ered its inclusion. Today, Congress 
faces a tremendous credibility gap and 
this is one reform that can help bridge 
that gap. 

By requiring a pay increase to go 
into effect after the ensuing election of 
Representatives, Members will not ben- 
efit from that raise until the voters 
have spoken. 

This amendment, named after its au- 
thor James Madison, was first intro- 
duced on September 25, 1789, along with 
11 other amendments that were pro- 
posed for inclusion in the just-created 
Constitution. Ten of these amendments 
were adopted and are known as the Bill 
of Rights. 
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When the amendment was first con- 
sidered by the States, it fell four 
States short needed for inclusion in the 
Constitution. We now have the oppor- 
tunity to see this amendment added as 
part of the Constitution and restore 
some of the integrity to our represent- 
ative form of government. 

I applaud the swift action taken by 
the leadership of both Houses and my 
colleagues adoption of this amend- 
ment. 

REGARDING THE 27TH AMENDMENT 

Mr. SANFORD. Mr. President, under 
the Constitution, the Senate has the 
final responsibility to determine 
whether an amendment has been rati- 
fied by three-quarters of the States. 
Therefore, I am pleased to support the 
ratification of the 27th amendment to 
the Constitution. I am even more 
proud, however, that the North Caro- 
lina Legislature was the second State 
to ratify this amendment two centuries 


0. 

This is certainly a historic moment, 
because it is unlikely that any other 
proposed amendment will require or be 
permitted to linger for 200 years before 
ratification. What is more important, 
though, is that although this proposed 
amendment is more than 200 years old, 
its principles still live. The public 
wants to be sure that its elected public 
servants do not use their office for 
their own personal enrichment. 

North Carolina voters know that I 
voted against last year’s congressional 
pay raise that took effect in mid-term. 
That legislation would not have been 
constitutional had this amendment 
been in effect at the time of that vote 
since there was not an intervening 
election between the time of that vote 
and effective date of the pay raise. 

As a footnote to history, today the 
Senate also decided to declare that 
four other proposed and pending 
amendments which were outdated, but 
which did not have expiration dates, 
were to be considered to have lapsed. 
Those amendments, proposed between 
1789 and 1924, which of course did not 
become law, dealt with the size of the 
House of Representatives, nobility, 
slavery, and child labor, all being is- 
sues that Congress ultimately ad- 
dressed in legislation as times dictated 
the need to do so. 

Mr. President, an important aspect of 
the adoption and ratification of this 
amendment is how efficiently the 
States and the Congress can act when 
there is a common goal. I hope that we 
can act with similar clarity of purpose 
in the other important issues that face 
this Congress and the American people. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I am de- 
lighted to cosponsor two resolutions 
(S. Con. Res. 120 and S. Res. 298), both 
of which recognize the validity of the 
27th amendment to the U.S. Constitu- 
tion. This amendment, initially pro- 
posed by James Madison in 1789, pro- 
vides that, No law, varying the com- 
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pensation of the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, shall take effect, until an 
election of Representatives shall have 
intervened.“ 

North Carolina was the second State 
to ratify Madison's proposed constitu- 
tional amendment—on December 22, 
1789—3 days after Maryland ratified it. 

At the time of ratification, North 
Carolina’s congressional delegation—to 
whom North Carolinians of the day as- 
sumed the amendment would soon 
apply—had not yet been seated in Con- 
gress. North Carolina was not rep- 
resented at the First Session of Con- 
gress, March 4-September 29, 1789, be- 
cause North Carolina had not itself 
ratified the Constitution. The delay 
was due—as all schoolchildren in North 
Carolina are taught—or should be 
taught—to our State’s forefathers’ re- 
luctance to approve the Constitution 
without a bill of rights. After receiving 
assurances that a bill of rights would 
be forthcoming, North Carolina did, in 
fact, ratify the Constitution on Novem- 
ber 21, 1789. 

One month later, Mr. President, the 
North Carolina General Assembly pro- 
ceeded to ratify what has, at long last, 
become the 27th amendment—the sec- 
ond in a series of constitutional 
amendments ratified at that time. Sev- 
eral of these amendments became part 
of what we now know as the Bill of 
Rights. 

North Carolina's representatives 
then packed to go to New York, I 
would imagine, fully expecting that 
their own pay would not—and could 
not—be raised without an intervening 
election. Unfortunately, 203 years 
passed before the requisite number of 
States followed the lead of North Caro- 
lina and Maryland. 

James Madison, author of this sen- 
sible amendment, recognized that the 
ability of Congress to raise its own pay 
without an intervening election would 
create, in his words, A seeming inde- 
corum.” That was an understatement. 
Congress has proved Mr. Madison to be 
correct time and time again. 

The wisdom of Mr. Madison's pro- 
posal has become clearer, not dimmer, 
with the passage of time, and I con- 
gratulate the Michigan Legislature for 
having put the amendment over the 
top, albeit, 203 years after North Caro- 
lina did so. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, the action 
that the Senate is taking today regard- 
ing the ratification of the 27th con- 
stitutional amendment is significant. 
The Senator from West Virginia is to 
be commended for his efforts in bring- 
ing these resolutions to a vote. 

Normally, the Senate’s role is to leg- 
islate. Legislation, of course, can be 
erased by future legislation. The action 
we take today is different. It is indel- 
ible. It is final. 

It is also a very important precedent. 
Senate adoption of these resolutions 
means that a proposed constitutional 
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amendment, once believed ineffective 
through the passage of time, can be re- 
vived and ratified. We owe it to poster- 
ity, to the Constitution that has served 
us so well, and the American public to 
say why. While the Senate reaches the 
right result today, I regret that some 
questions are left unanswered. 

The problem is not the policy em- 
bodied in the 27th amendment. In fact, 
part of the problem is that there is no 
opposition to the policy, so that the 
Senate has not given this subject the 
deliberation it so richly deserves. 

If a proposed amendment need not be 
ratified by the requisite number of 
States contemporaneously, a fact we 
now declare by these resolutions, then 
why cannot the States ratify other 
long-forgotten amendments? Then why 
cannot the States ratify even the ex- 
pired amendments—those which failed 
ratification before a congressionally 
imposed deadline—in the hope that 
Congress would later extend the dead- 
line? 

I am troubled by these questions for 
several reasons. At a minimum, the 
Senate should consider—in addition to 
the action taken today—withdrawing 
all prior proposed amendments which 
are not governed by any Congression- 
ally imposed deadline and which have 
not been ratified to make clear that 
these proposals, many of which are 
controversial, are not now ratifiable. 

Finally, I wish to express my opin- 
ion, as the former chairman of the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs 
that established the present office of 
the Archivist, that the functions of 
that office under section 106(b) of title 
I, United States Code, are ministerial 
only: To count the number of ratifica- 
tions of an amendment and not to act 
as a constitutional tribunal to decide 
doubtful questions“ of law. In my opin- 
ion, the Constitution does not provide 
the executive branch a role in the 
amendment process except where Con- 
gress might seek to provide ancillary 
procedures to the amendment-making 
process by statute, which, of course, 
must be submitted to the President for 
approval. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does any 
Senator seek recognition? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. SHELBY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SHELBY] is recognized. 

Mr. SHELBY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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The Senator is recognized accord- 
ingly. 


VETERAN HEALTH CARE 


Mr. SHELBY. Mr. President, it is 
said that war is hell. Well, if this is so, 
then peace for veterans in our VA hos- 
pitals is a hotter and deeper hell than 
the hell of war. 

Three months ago I came to this 
floor to ask the support of my col- 
leagues in stopping what I thought was 
the ill-conceived rural health care ini- 
tiative. At that time I noted that the 
Department of Veterans Affairs medi- 
cal system was in such poor shape, that 
to suggest that we treat the rural poor 
in these facilities was the equivalent of 
robbing Peter to pay Paul. Our Na- 
tion’s veterans suffer indignity after 
indignity in these underfunded, poorly 
staffed facilities. Yet, our veterans sec- 
retary suggests that we should heap 
another insult on our veterans by open- 
ing up their health care system to the 
general population. While I am a firm 
believer in the need for comprehensive 
rural health care facilities, I remain 
convinced that using the veterans hos- 
pitals for this purpose is absolutely in- 
defensible. 

Two recent events only serve to rein- 
force my claim that the VA hospitals 
are in deplorable shape and that until 
we treat our veterans in these facilities 
with some form of human dignity and 
kindness, we cannot possibly admit 
nonveterans to these facilities. Last 
week it was reported in the press in 
Washington that the bodies of three 
veteran patients were found on the 
grounds of the Salem, VA, VA hospital. 
One patient had been missing for 15 
years. Another had hanged himself, and 
a third patient had died of exposure. 
The most horrifying aspect of this 
story is that the hospital staff and ad- 
ministration had little awareness of, or 
concern for, their disappearance. One 
patient's dietary and medication chart 
was still being filled out regularly a 
month after the patient had dis- 
appeared. 

In a separate event, the VA has ad- 
mitted responsibility for at least 8 
deaths as the result of poor surgery 
techniques at its North Chicago facil- 
ity. This is not surprising, since off the 
top of my head I can recall three recent 
cases that my office in Alabama has 
handled involving botched VA surgery. 
One constituent’s arm was left useless 
after a seemingly unnecessary shoulder 
operation. Another was left a quad- 
riplegic after spinal surgery. 

Another was discharged with internal 
bleeding and malnutrition after sur- 
gery. 

Mr. President, I could go on for hours 
telling VA horror stories. All of my 
colleagues hear and handle thousands 
of these cases a year. But these two re- 
cent events only continue to point up 
the problems in the VA medical sys- 
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tem. Many patients seem to be in more 
danger in the hospitals than they were 
in combat. At least in combat they had 
some means to defend themselves. Vet- 
erans trust the VA medical system 
with their lives and defer to the judg- 
ment of its physicians and staff. Time 
after time this trust is rewarded with 
slipshod, third-rate care, abuse and ne- 
glect. 

I found the story about the Salem, 
VA, hospital particularly disturbing, 
since it was one of the two hospitals 
slated to participate in the Rural 
Health Care Initiative, the other being 
Tuskegee, AL. I cannot understand 
how a hospital that does not even know 
that its patients have disappeared is 
supposed to be a model for integrated 
and creative health care delivery. VA 
hospitals cannot even provide adequate 
care for their present clientele, yet the 
Secretary wants to open them up to 
the general public. I say that this idea 
moves beyond the ridiculous into the 
absurd. 

The claim has been made by the Sec- 
retary that these hospitals are under- 
utilized and must expand their popu- 
lation pool to nonveterans. On the sur- 
face the actual patient numbers might 
vindicate his claim. Yet, demographics 
provided by the Department of Veter- 
ans Affairs itself show that the number 
of veterans over 70 will increase by 200 
percent in the next two decades. 

Our World War II population is now 
at the age when it will require the 
most intensive and comprehensive 
health care. Our Korean veterans will 
reach that point in the next decade and 
our Vietnam veterans the decade after 
that. It would seem, Mr. President, 
that these hospitals should be more 
utilized than at any point in their his- 
tory. 

Why, then, are they under capacity? 
The answer is rather simple. Over the 
past 10 years, a consistent effort has 
been conducted by the Department and 
its predecessor, the VA, to limit veter- 
ans access to the VA medical system. 
This limitation has been carried out in 
a variety of ways. 

First, the VA has made it exceed- 
ingly difficult for patients to prove 
service connected disabilities. 

Second, the VA has raised the level 
of disability required for certain treat- 
ments. 

Third, the VA has increasingly re- 
quired more and more patient reim- 
bursement for drugs and medica] treat- 
ment. 

Fourth, the VA is virtually unwilling 
to admit that collateral medical condi- 
tions result from service related inju- 
ries. 

And finally, the VA has stonewalled 
admitting service related disabilities 
for radiation exposure and agent or- 
ange exposure, because to do so would 
open a Pandora’s box of new benefit 
payments and medical claims. The net 
result of this limitation has been to 
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make free medical care available to 
only the most poor and most severely 
disabled veterans. 

Our present Veterans Secretary 
seems more concerned with continuing 
these practices rather than acting as 
an advocate for veterans, as he is sup- 
posed to do. 

While some blame must lay with the 
President and Congress for inadequate 
funding for veterans programs, the Sec- 
retary is only exacerbating the present 
difficulties. He seems more interested 
in justifying the dismantling of the VA 
medical system and serving the needs 
of nonveterans than in correcting the 
indignities that veterans suffer in the 
hospitals under his stewardship. He 
places himself in conflict with the very 
constituency that he is appointed to 
serve. 

I would suggest, Mr. President, that 
if the Secretary continues to criticize 
and work against our Nation’s veter- 
ans, then the President should find 
someone who will be more responsive 
to their needs. Otherwise horror stories 
like Salem and North Chicago, IL, will 
continue and veterans will continue to 
be excluded from their hospitals, while 
the public pronouncements about the 
need to open the hospitals to other pa- 
tients will continue. 

We are placing our veterans in a 
tarpaper and tin shack, and then tell- 
ing them to share their meager dwell- 
ings with their unfortunate neighbors. 
This policy is cynical and unjust, espe- 
cially when the Department of Veter- 
ans Affairs works to exclude veterans 
from their own medical system. 

Mr. President, this trend must 
change. I am today calling for a na- 
tionwide, comprehensive investigation 
into our VA hospital system, its prob- 
lems with patient care, and its system 
of benefit provision that is so weighted 
against our veterans. The situation in 
these hospitals is a national disgrace 
and I am determined to do something 
about it. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor and I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Wofford). The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


. 
THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, today I 
would like to take just a very few mo- 
ments of the time of my colleagues to 
make two or three observations and 
then to pose a question regarding the 
electoral college. 

We are going to be hearing a great 
deal about the electoral college in the 
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weeks and months ahead, especially as 
it appears that there will be a third- 
party candidate that looms before us. 
As we all know, if no candidate for 
President receives a majority of the 
electoral college votes, 270 to be exact, 
of 538 votes, the President will be se- 
lected in the House of Representatives. 
The Vice President will be chosen by 
the U.S. Senate. That possibility 
should send a shiver down the spine of 
each Member of the Congress. 

The 12th amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, ratified on the 25th day of Sep- 
tember, 1803, replaced the original 
third paragraph of the first section of 
the second article of the Constitution 
regarding the electoral college and the 
election of the President and the Vice 
President. 

The 12th amendment, Mr. President, 
states the contingency if no Presi- 
dential candidate receives an electoral 
majority. I would like to quote from 
the 12th amendment: 

The person having the greatest number of 
votes for President, shall be the President, if 
such number be a majority of the whole 
number of electors appointed; and if no per- 
son have such majority, then from the per- 
sons having the highest numbers not exceed- 
ing three on the list of those voted for as 
President, the House of Representatives 
shall choose immediately, by ballot, the 
President. 

That, Mr. President, is the language 
of the 12th amendment. 

The 12th amendment also goes on 
further to outline the responsibilities 
of this body, the Senate, if no can- 
didate receives an electoral majority. 
Once again I quote from the 12th 
amendment: 


THE PERSON HAVING THE GREATEST NUMBER OF 
VOTES 

As vice-president, shall be the vice presi- 
dent, if such number be a majority of the 
whole number of electors appointed, and if 
no person have a majority, then from the 2 
highest numbers on the list, the Senate shall 
choose the vice president; a quorum for the 
purpose shall consist of two-thirds of the 
whole number of Senators, and a majority of 
the whole number shall be necessary to a 
choice. 

That, Mr. President, also is the lan- 
guage from the 12th amendment. 

What this language is saying is that 
51 Senators would elect the Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. President, my question for the 
day is this: Assuming that scenario or 
that environment, assuming the Sen- 
ate must choose one of two individuals 
to become Vice President when those 
names would be placed before this 
body—at that time then could a Sen- 
ator or Senators, filibuster the selec- 
tion of Vice President? That is my 
question for the moment. 

The 12th amendment clearly states 
that the House must immediately vote 
to select the President after the elec- 
toral votes are opened and counted. 
But there is no mention of the word 
“immediate” or any time reference at 
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all in the class that dictates the Senate 
selection of the Vice Presidency. 

Even if somehow the answer to my 
question is no, in other words that one 
individual could not filibuster, or a 
group of individuals could not fili- 
buster, the Senate still might conduct 
a disappearing quorum and delay the 
vote indefinitely. And we must realize 
that a two-thirds quorum is constitu- 
tionally necessary on this vote as 
clearly set out by the 12th amendment. 

I pose these observations and these 
questions to this body, not because I 
assume it will happen—I hope this does 
not happen—but because it could hap- 
pen under our chaotic method of select- 
ing our Nation’s two highest leaders. 

The electoral college opens the door 
to mischief and to possible constitu- 
tional disaster. With the Presidential 
election approaching, and only a few 
months away, the three candidates 
evenly matched in the very early na- 
tional polls. Incidentally, that means 
absolutely nothing because these polls 
today are totally ignoring the realities 
and the numbers of the electoral col- 
lege and the winner-take-all rule. 

Mr. President, there are two States 
that do not have the winner-take-all 
rule. One is the State of Maine, the 
other is the State of Nebraska, where 
there is a proportional representation 
of the number of votes by congres- 
sional district reflected in the electoral 
college. But almost nightly, or two or 
three times every week now, we will 
pick up the Washington Post or the 
New York Times, or watch one of the 
major networks, and it will say ‘‘Perot 
with 30-something percent, Clinton at 
20-something percent, Bush at 20-some- 
thing percent.“ 

But, Mr. President, that reflects for 
that moment the popular mood. That 
reflects for that moment the possible 
popular vote. But the popular vote does 
not choose the President of the United 
States. This offers the danger of a con- 
stitutional crisis. It is looming. It is 
possible, and we in the Senate and the 
House need to begin correcting the sys- 
tem to keep that possibility from oc- 
curring. 

Mr. President, it is far too late in the 
day to change our method of selecting 
our President before this year’s elec- 
tion. We all know that. But it is the re- 
sponsibility, I think, of this body, to 
inform the American voters of the pos- 
sibilities that await them before they 
go into the voting booth on November 
3. With all respect, Mr. President, I en- 
courage my distinguished colleagues, 
with their experience, their knowledge 
of politics, constitutional law, and of 
the current election system, to join me 
in trying to bring to the forefront, to 
the American voters, these possibilities 
that confront us as a country because 
of our archaic electoral college. 

Mr. President, some 2 weeks ago, I 
introduced Senate Joint Resolution 297 
which calls for the abolition of the 
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electoral college and would replace 
that antiquated system with a direct 
popular vote. Since that time, Mr. 
President, we have seen several inter- 
esting articles on this subject. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to first print in the RECORD, as 
we build a record during this year on 
the electoral college, an article from 
Time magazine, May 25, 1992 entitled 
“Electoral Roulette.“ 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From Time Magazine, May 25, 1992] 
ELECTORAL ROULETTE 
(By Laurence I. Barrett) 

WASHINGTON.—Each time an independent 
Presidential prospect rises above asterisk 
standing, an alarm shrieks on Capitol Hill. 
Sure enough, Ross Perot's strong showing in 
polls has prompted dozens of legislators to 
ask the Congressional Research Service for a 
memorandum on the roles the House and 
Senate play if no ticket wins a majority of 
the 538 electoral votes. The dry legalisms 
make the process sound easy: the House 
would pick the President from the top three 
candidates, while the Senate would select 
the Vice President from the leading two. But 
the politics of the issue are more complex 
and potentially scary. 

Iowa Congressman Jim Leach sees possible 
deadlock in the House and weird maneuver- 
ing in the Senate. The chemistry cannot be 
understood in advance,“ he warns. Arkansas 
Senator David Pryor fears a constitutional 
crisis” in which a discredited Congress would 
be seen as usurping the voters’ will. That 
happened after 1824 election, when the House 
chose John Quincy Adams over Andrew 
Jackson in a four-way contest. As recently 
as 1968, when George Wallace ran as an inde- 
pendent, the country had a close call. Had 
Wallace won about 60,000 more votes in three 
states, neither Richard Nixon nor Hubert 
Humphrey would have won an electoral ma- 
jority. 

If the popular vote in November sets up a 
stalemate, it is possible that the candidates 
would try to woo some of the Electoral Col- 
lege members, who meet in their respective 
state capitals in mid-December to cast their 
official votes. These electors are local politi- 
cal activists who run on slates chosen by 
each candidate’s organizations. Though some 
states try to bind electors to vote for their 
nominee, these laws are not enforced when 
electors bolt. Still, party and personal loy- 
alty would probably keep the vast majority 
faithful. 

If the election goes to the House, the 
Democrats would have a nominal advantage. 
Conventional wisdom suggests that partisan- 
ship would also steer each chamber of Con- 
gress. But that might not hold. In the 
present House, Democratic-controlled dele- 
gations outnumber Republican ones by a 
ratio of 3 tol. 

But it is the new House, elected in Novem- 
ber, that would deal with the question. The 
G.O.P. is likely to gain seats in the fall, so 
more state delegations may be evenly split. 
Because each state has only one vote and a 
majority of 26 states is required, a decision 
could be elusive. 

California Democrat Howard Berman pre- 
dicts that many members would be torn 
among three choices: following their party, 
their home districts or the way their state 
voted. As Berman sees it, Perot could benefit 
if Bill Clinton fares poorly in the popular 
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vote. A lot of members.“ Berman says, 
“might prefer this diamond in the rough to 
four more years of gridlock with Bush.“ To 
some legislators, every option could taste 
like political hemlock. Ducking the decision 
equals cowardice. Backing a candidate un- 
popular at home risks constituents’ wrath. 
Crossing party lines imperils any politician’s 
future in public office. 

In the absence of a verdict in the House, 
the Vice President selected by the Senate 
would serve as President starting Jan. 20. He 
would become the actual President if the 
House stalemate lasted indefinitely. Each 
Senator has a vote, and a majority of the 
100-member body is necessary. On Jan. 6, 
when the action would start, Dan Quayle 
would still be Vice President. In his con- 
stitutional role as president of the Senate, 
he could preside over the session dealing 
with his fate. Legal experts are uncertain, 
however, whether Quayle could cast a deci- 
sive tie-breaking vote on this question, as he 
can on legislation. 

Democrats are expected to maintain con- 
trol in the new Senate. But if the Demo- 
cratic ticket runs third in the national elec- 
tion, its vice-presidential candidate would 
not be considered by the Senate, which must 
pick between the top two. The wildest sce- 
nario kicking around the Capitol envisions 
the Bush and Perot slates coming in first 
and second, the House deadlocking and Sen- 
ate Democrats preventing action in their 
chamber. They could avoid an unpalatable 
choice between the G.O.P. and Perot's forces 
by refusing to provide the necessary quorum. 
In that most improbable event the Speaker 
of the House (currently Tom Foley) would 
take over as President. Occupying the White 
House under such dubious circumstances 
would be nothing less than a political night- 
mare. 

Even in the absence of an important inde- 
pendent candidate, the vagaries of the Elec- 
toral College system permit the victory of a 
nominee who runs second in the popular 
vote. That occurred in 1888 and almost hap- 
pened again in 1976. Because Perot's effort 
has focused attention on the process, Pryor 
has reintroduced a constitutional amend- 
ment providing for popular election of the 
President and Vice President. The House ap- 
proved that proposal in 1969, but the Senate 
quashed it. Today's lawmakers, and the 
country at large, may pay a high price for 
that rejection next January. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, on Tues- 
day, May 12—the interest is growing in 
this issue—Mr. Paul Starr, who is a so- 
ciology professor at Princeton Univer- 
sity, wrote, I think, a rather remark- 
able article on the op-ed page of the 
Washington Post: An Electoral Fan- 
tasy. 

I think it is an article that, without 
reservation, I would recommend to my 
colleagues to read and think about. I 
ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Starr’s article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

{From the Washington Post, May 12, 1992] 

AN ELECTORAL FANTASY 
(By Paul Starr) 

WASHINGTON, January 19, 1993.—The 
strange series of events that led to the 
choice of America’s first black president this 
week can undoubtedly be traced to develop- 
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ments in two places on opposite sides of the 
Earth—the Persian Gulf and south-central 
Los Angeles. 

The gulf war produced so great a surge of 
popularity for President Bush in the first 
half of 1991 that many leading Democrats de- 
cided to pass up the race, leaving the field to 
candidates little known to the public and, 
therefore, especially vulnerable to scandal. 

And the gulf war, of course, brought Gens. 
Norman Schwarzkopf and Colin Powell to 
national attention. 

With a weakened Democratic field, the 
race was open to Ross Perot's independent 
candidacy, which many mistakenly dis- 
counted as a spring fever that would dis- 
sipate by the fall. But in June, when Perot 
recruited Gen. Schwarzkopf as his running 
mate and drew even with the president in the 
polls, it was obvious that this year’s election 
would be unlike any other. 

Perot's choice of Gen. Schwarzkopf led to 
the president’s entirely unexpected decision 
in the summer to dump Vice President Dan 
Quayle and replace him with Colin Powell. 
With the Los Angeles riots still much on the 
nation’s mind, many observers considered 
the president's choice to be a bold stroke 
that would ensure his reelection. It didn’t 
work out that way. 

In a sense, the observers who predicted last 
spring that third candidates typically col- 
lapse as presidential elections approach were 
not entirely wrong; they were just wrong to 
assume that the third“ candidate would be 
Perot. Instead, Clinton began to go into a 
free fall, which he reversed only with his 
flawless peformance in the two debates in 
October. 

But even so, Perot succeeded in winning 
Texas, New Mexico, California and Colorado, 
drawing off enough electoral votes to pre- 
vent either Bush or Clinton from securing a 
majority in the electoral college. That threw 
the election into the House. 

For the House of Representatives, the re- 
sponsibility could not have come at a worse 
time. The outgoing House, reeling from scan- 
dal, had more lame-duck members than ever 
in recent history. On the morning after the 
election, Speaker Tom Foley declared that 
the old House would choose the new presi- 
dent immediately“ after the meeting of the 
electoral college—only to backtrack within 
24 hours in the face of a hailstorm of con- 
stitutional and political criticism. 

But the new House, meeting on Jan. 3, was 
also soon paralyzed. With 138 new members 
and the overthrow of the Democratic leader- 
ship, the House proved to be a far more cha- 
otic body than anyone had supposed. 

To elect a president required a majority in 
26 state delegations. And with five state del- 
egations either split three ways or evenly di- 
vided, none of the candidates was able to get 
support from 26—especially after Perot's 
memorable speech on New Year’s Day de- 
nouncing the corrupt deal” that he charged 
President Bush had secretly proposed to key 
House Democrats. 

Before Perot’s speech, hardly anyone had 
taken notice of the 20th Amendment’s provi- 
sion that the Senate proceed separately with 
the election of the vice president and, in the 
absence of a choice by the House, that the 
vice president assume the office of president. 

With the Senate split 50-50 as a result of 
Republican victories in November, the 
choice of the new president lay, in a supreme 
irony, with Vice President Quayle. Dumped 
from the ticket, he ended up with the power 
to make his successor the next president. 

Unless the House suddenly breaks its stale- 
mate tonight, Gen. Powell will be inaugu- 
rated tomorrow at noon. 
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Mr. PRYOR. Finally, Mr. President, 
even this morning in the Washington 
Post on the editorial page, Mr. Lloyd 
N. Cutler, known to all of us in this 
body as a very, very fine attorney who 
was the White House counsel to former 
President Jimmy Carter, wrote an arti- 
cle entitled: Election 1992: The Plot 
Thickens.“ The subhead is: “You 
Aren’t Going To Believe This.“ 

Mr. Cutler goes through a myriad of 
mind-boggling possibilities that loom 
out to grab us as we approach this elec- 
toral season, as we approach our deci- 
sion as to who will be the next Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Cutler's article be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, May 20, 1992] 
ELECTION 1992: THE PLOT THICKENS—YOU 
AREN’T GOING To BELIEVE THIS 
(By Lloyd N. Cutler) 

The best-kept secret in the American Con- 
stitution is the 12th Amendment. It provides 
that if no presidential candidate receives a 
majority of the electoral votes, the new 
House of Representatives decides the winner. 
That has happened only once, in the four- 
way race among John Quincy Adams, An- 
drew Jackson, Henry Clay and William H. 
Crawford in 1824. In 1992, judging by current 
polls, it can well happen again. 

If George Bush, Bill Clinton and Ross 
Perot each win some of the 538 electoral 
votes on Nov. 3, but none of them wins the 
required majority of 270, we will have to wait 
until sometime after Congress convenes in 
January 1993 before we will know the iden- 
tity of the next president. The same applies 
to the identity of the next vice president. 
Under the 12th Amendment, the new House 
of Representatives will choose among the 
three top finishers in number of electoral 
votes for president and elect one of them 
president. At the same time, the new Senate 
will choose among the two top finishers in 
number of electoral votes for vice president 
(which are counted separately) and elect one 
of them vice president. 

All this sounds simple enough. But wait. 
Under the 12th Amendment, the House will 
not ballot on a one-representative, one-vote 
basis, as it normally does. It will ballot on a 
one-state, one-vote basis, with each state 
voting by a caucus of its representatives. A 
majority of the states (26) is needed to elect 
the president. 

The one-state, one-vote system creates an 
infinite variety of fascinating possibilities. 
Pundits and political junkies will have the 
time of their lives calculating the potential 
permutations and outcomes. The candidates, 
the parties, the PACs and the new Congress 
will go out of their minds wheeling and deal- 
ing to tilt the system one way or another. 

Here are just a few of the myriad possibili- 
ties: 

The 26 least populous states, with only 16 
percent of the total population, could elect 
the next president over the opposition of 24 
states with 84 percent of the population. 

If the new House has the same party make- 
up as the present House, there will be 31 
state delegations with a Democratic major- 
ity, 10 with a Republican majority, eight 
dead-even and one (Vermont) with a single 
independent member. That sounds great for 
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the Democrats, but wait again. In 24 state 
delegations, the margin one way or the other 
is only one or two votes. In those states, as 
in the eight dead-even states and Vermont 
(33 out of the 50), the switch of a single rep- 
resentative’s vote could swing the state one 
way or another or create a tied caucus, 
which would prevent the tied state from vot- 
ing. 

In addition to the 33 state delegations that 
could switch sides if deals are cut that 
change one or two votes, the members from 
states with clear Democratic or Republican 
majorities are far from certain to vote on 
party lines. Suppose you are elected or re- 
elected as a Democratic member from Indi- 
ana (with a current 8-2 Democratic margin), 
but George Bush wins the Indiana popular 
vote with Bill Clinton running second or 
third. Would you have the political courage 
to cast your Indiana caucus ballot for Clin- 
ton? 

For all these reasons, whoever finishes 
first in the popular or electoral vote is no 
sure thing to be elected by the House, An- 
drew Jackson had a 3-2 plurality over John 
Quincy Adams in popular votes and a 15-vote 
margin over Adams in electoral votes, but 
the House elected Adams president. All the 
same, if Clinton can finish first, second or 
even a close third in the popular or electoral 
vote, he probably has the best change of 
being elected by the strongly Democratic 
House. 

Are you still with me? 

To complicate matters further, remember 
that at the same time the House elects the 
president, the Senate elects the vice presi- 
dent. The Senate decides on a one-man, one- 
vote basis, and in the present Senate, the 
Democrats have a 57-43 margin. Will the Sen- 
ate wait until the House has selected a presi- 
dent and then meekly ratify the House’s 
choice by electing the president-elect’s cho- 
sen running mate as vice president? Or will 
the Senate prove its independence and equal- 
ity with the House by electing a vice presi- 
dent of a different party from the president- 
elect? If so, would the next president allow 
the vice president to represent him even at 
funerals? 

Don't stop reading yet. Like the plot of a 
Verdi opera, the 12th and 20th amendments 
contain even more bizarre twists. If the 
House has not elected a president by Inau- 
guration Day (changed by the 20th Amend- 
ment from March 4 to Jan, 20) then the vice 
president chosen by the Senate shall act as 
president,“ even though the House may later 
elect a president who ran on a different tick- 
et from that of the Senate-elected vice presi- 
dent. And if the House has not elected a 
president and the Senate has not elected a 
vice president by Jan. 20, then under the 20th 
Amendment the Congress may by law pro- 
vide“ who shall act as president. Congress 
has passed such a law, and it provides that 
the speaker of the House, who will almost 
certainly be a Democrat, shall act as presi- 
dent. 

Enough already? The plot has one more 
twist. Can the speaker of the House constitu- 
tionally act as president“ unless he resigns 
as speaker and as a member of the House? 
Under Article I, Section 7, no person hold- 
ing any office under the United States shall 
be a member of either house during his con- 
tinuance in office.“ Isn't acting as presi- 
dent“ holding an office under the United 
States? If so, is it worth resigning from the 
House to serve a few days or weeks as presi- 
dent? The present speaker’s reply would be a 
resounding yes, because the most satisfying 
position in the United States is that of ex- 
president. 
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We like to think of our Constitution as the 
finest instrument of government ever de- 
vised. Come next January, will we say: ex- 
cept for the 12th Amendment“? 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, finally, I 
want to thank the Chair for recogniz- 
ing me. During the course of the next 
several weeks, maybe as much as twice 
a week, I will be taking the floor of the 
Senate and talking about this issue. I 
hope to remind our citizens out there 
in the country as to what we are faced 
with this fall and what our responsibil- 
ities are. 

As I mentioned sometime ago, the 
last debate of any significance on the 
floor of this Senate on this matter was 
in the early part of 1979 when a major- 
ity, a simple majority of the Members 
of this body, Republican and Democrat 
alike, voted to do away with the elec- 
toral college, but it did not receive the 
necessary number of votes that is re- 
quired under the Constitution. I think 
51 votes were cast for doing away with 
the electoral college and having a di- 
rect popular vote. 

I think, Mr. President, it is time now 
that we revisit this issue, we all 
rethink our positions, and we try to as- 
certain, by utilizing all of those who 
are wise in these issues and these con- 
cerns, whether it is not our responsibil- 
ity at this time to remove the electoral 
college and to supplant it with a direct 
election for President of the United 
States. 

Let me also say, Mr. President—I was 
not going to say this, but some people 
have already asked me: Are you doing 
this for your Governor back in Arkan- 
sas who is running for President?“ The 
answer is no. Senate Joint Resolution 
297 would have no impact on the 1992 
elections. I hope that will dispel that 
issue very quickly. 

Mr. President, I am doing it, I hope, 
for all of our citizens and for our sys- 
tem, so that we might avoid this crisis 
that looms ahead should someone not 
get the required number of votes in the 
electoral college to keep the House of 
Representatives from choosing our 
next President and this body from 
choosing our Vice President. 

I thank the Chair and I yield the 
floor. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. COATS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


INTERSTATE SHIPMENT OF TRASH 


Mr. COATS. Mr. President, I had in- 
tended today during the debate on the 
urgent supplement to offer an amend- 
ment dealing with the subject of inter- 
state shipment of trash. This is not a 
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subject that is new to this body. I stood 
on the floor several times discussing a 
problem which affects many of our 
States, and that is the very significant 
amount of trash that is being shipped 
interstate—from one State to another, 
often on a long-haul basis. 

Each of our States faces significant 
problems with disposing the waste we 
create on an annual basis. Many 
States, like Indiana, are taking respon- 
sible steps to put in place 10 and 20- 
year plans to deal with the whole sub- 
ject of waste, in the most expeditious, 
environmentally sound, and cost-effec- 
tive way of disposing of this waste. 

Some States have found themselves 
in situations where the easiest, at least 
interim, measure is to load it on trucks 
and trains and ship it long haul, dump- 
ing it in waste disposal facilities in 
States several hundred miles, some- 
times thousands of miles from the 
point of origin. 

Some time ago, I introduced legisla- 
tion on this floor that gave States the 
authority to stop this unwanted trash, 
either by direct ban or by assessing a 
fee to remove the economic incentive. 
That was a contentious debate. I do not 
believe the Senate had focused on that 
issue before certainly not in recent his- 
tory. But as we detailed the problems, 
many Members discovered that, yes, 
their States were also potential targets 
or actual targets of unwanted out-of- 
State trash. 

The problem arises because the Con- 
stitution of the United States prohibits 
States from taking unilateral action to 
either ban or place reasonable restric- 
tions on out-of-State waste because the 
Supreme Court has classified trash as 
legitimate item of commerce. States 
are prohibited under the commerce 
clause in the Constitution from taking 
steps that would, in my opinion, im- 
pose even the most reasonable of re- 
strictions on the shipment of that 
trash. 

Whatever actions our State and other 
States have taken are immediately re- 
strained by the courts and struck down 
as violative of the commerce clause. 

Whatever constitutional actions 
those States could take are so limited 
that they are not effective in stopping 
the flow of trash. 

So we discovered in our research that 
only Congress could specifically grant 
States the authority to take action rel- 
ative to the interstate transfer of mu- 
nicipal waste. 

My amendment, which I originally 
offered, was designed to do exactly 
that. It was offered in September 1990, 
and this Senate in a bipartisan vote of 
68 to 31 adopted that measure, sending 
a very strong message to States unwill- 
ing to dispose of their own waste that 
the days of pass-the-trash were num- 
bered. 

Unfortunately, that legislation which 
was attached to an appropriations bill 
was stripped in conference and we were 
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unable to get that legislation signed 
into law. I regret the action that was 
taken in conference because I think a 
clear majority of the Senate and Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives 
support giving their States, giving 
their Governors, giving their elected 
officials a say in how much trash they 
will receive, how they will receive it, 
and under what conditions. 

My legislation is not designed to stop 
the flow of trash between States to- 
tally. It may make economic sense, it 
may make political sense for States to 
enter into agreements with each other 
restricting the flow of trash, monitor- 
ing, regulating, limiting, putting some 
conditions on the flow of trash. 

But it does make sense in many in- 
stances, particularly where you have 
urban communities that spill over 
State lines, for there to be reciprocal 
arrangements. 

All the coast amendment attempted 
to do was to put our Governor at the 
table with the Governor of the State 
that is shipping the trash. The State 
that is receiving the trash needs to be 
at the bargaining table with the State 
that is generating the trash. We want 
them to work out agreements. 

In some cases those Governors may 
say we cannot take any more; we have 
enough problems of our own; we do not 
have any more room or our landfill ca- 
pacity is declining rapidly and there- 
fore we are going to have to put a mor- 
atorium on the shipment of out-of- 
State trash into our States. Other 
States may say it makes economic 
sense in a particular region to receive 
out-of-State waste. 

Subsequent to that initial legislation 
in September of 1990, which as I said 
passed the Senate on a bipartisan 
basis—I think 27 Members of the Demo- 
cratic Party joined a number of Mem- 
bers of the Republican Party to pass 
this and give it 68 votes—we introduced 
a second approach which made commu- 
nities the first line of defense against 
out-of-State trash. 

We wanted to give local communities 
that were actually receiving the trash 
the right to say no or yes. That second 
bill provided communities, local juris- 
dictions, with the right to negotiate 
for receipt of trash or petition the Gov- 
ernor saying we do not want it. If a 
local landfill was receiving trash and it 
was overwhelming the ability of that 
local community to dispose of its own 
trash, we gave them the right to say no 
to that trash. 

We provided a safety net for Gov- 
ernors so that they could take a look 
at the State as a whole and make a de- 
termination that if their State was re- 
ceiving over certain amount of trash, 
they could impose an overall percent- 
age in terms of the total that they 
would received. 

We also required States to plan re- 
sponsibly for their own environmental 
future by enacting a 10-year plan to 
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dispose of waste, whether through 
landfills, recycling, incineration, or 
other alternative methods. 

Both of these bills were consistent 
because both essentially said the peo- 
ple who receive the waste ought to 
have a right to say no or these are the 
conditions under which we will receive 
it. Both solutions clearly solved the 
problem that exists today, and that is 
a one-way flow of trash from exporting 
States to importing States without im- 
porting States having any say in the 
matter. 

On the second approach, I worked 
very closely with my colleagues to 
come up with a compromise which ade- 
quately protected the interests of all 
the importing States. We do not want 
to play this game of pass-the-trash. it 
will do no good simply for Indiana to 
say we have solved our problem, simply 
to create a significant problem for a 
neighboring State like Kentucky, Ohio, 
or others. It will do no good for the 
States that are currently receiving 
most of the waste—Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, and Indiana—to provide 
protections for themselves only to find 
that we now have a problem in Ken- 
tucky, in Missouri, Illinois, New Mex- 
ico, and Kansas. 

It was the ideas emboded in my sec- 
ond approach that the Environment 
and Public Works Committee took up 
and debated at length—I believe they 
are not in their 22d day of markup on 
the Resource Conservation Recovery 
Act. It was that second approach which 
formed the basis of a provision which 
dealt with this whole question of the 
shipment of interstate waste. 

I then took the particular provision 
that the committee had incorporated 
into their markup bill and made some 
modifications because it did not com- 
pletely address the problem as it exists 
in Indiana and a number of other 
States. 

In working with other Senators from 
other States, we made three modifica- 
tions to the committee bill. 

No. 1, we provided authority to all 
States to freeze imports at 1991 levels 
at grandfathered facilities to assure 
that no State becomes a target for out- 
of-State trash simply because they 
have facilities that meet the criteria 
under the committee proposal. 

We also closed a loophole to subject 
expansions of grandfathered facilities 
to local consent. 

And last, we gave additional author- 
ity to the largest importing State, 
which is Pennsylvania, which imports, 
as I understand, more than 3 million 
tons of trash a year, to further limit 
those imports at grandfathered facili- 
ties. 

Now, as many of my colleagues are 
aware, last September I entered into an 
agreement with Senator BAUCUS, the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on En- 
vironmental Protection. 

We pledged to set April 30 as a dead- 
line for addressing this interstate issue 
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within the context of the Resource 
Conservation Recovery Act. I wanted 
to give the process a chance to work. 
The Senate was aware of the problem. 
The chairman approached me and he 
said let us work this through the sys- 
tem, let us use the committee process. 
We will address your concerns. And we 
entered into that agreement. 

Obviously, if the committee supports 
it and we have bipartisan support we 
avoid the need to attach the amend- 
ment to some other bill which then 
may get stripped later on. This supple- 
mental bill was an example of that. I 
will speak a little more of that in a 
moment. 

It was an agreement made in good 
faith by the chairman. I appreciate his 
hard efforts. I think both of us have 
lived up to the spirit of our agreement. 
But as we now know, it is May 20. The 
RCRA legislation has not been reported 
out of committee. So I was looking for 
a vehicle with which to offer my 
amendment, having felt that I com- 
plied in good faith with the agreement. 

Today’s supplemental is obviously a 
bill that is going to be passed and 
signed into law by the President. Obvi- 
ously, I had no assurance that if my 
amendment were offered it would sur- 
vive procedural hurdles of being legis- 
lation on an appropriations bill and 
other procedural restrictions that 
might be placed on it. 

I was not sure it was going to make 
it through conference. In fact, I was 
reasonably assured, by a number of 
Members here, that it would not make 
it through conference. So it obviously 
was not my first choice. But I am frus- 
trated in my ability to get this legisla- 
tive body to take action on a ticking 
time bomb that affects not only the 
State of Indiana but many of the 
States in this country. 

However, just minutes before I was 
about to offer the amendment on the 
supplemental, I was assured by Senator 
Baucus that the committee would 
today report out the legislation which 
incorporates many of the changes that 
I have asked for and which were incor- 
porated in my amendment, and that 
he, the chairman, and the committee 
would work with me in making those 
further modifications which addressed 
concerns that we had about the provi- 
sion marked up in committee. 

I have checked with members on both 
sides of that committee, and been as- 
sured by them that indeed RCRA may 
very well be reported out today, and 
that they would join with me in ad- 
dressing this issue. 

So, with those assurances, I indicated 
that I would withhold offering my 
amendment, and I plan to do so. At 2:30 
today, Senator BAUCUS and I will be 
standing on this floor to discuss in a 
colloquy exactly what I have described, 
and the process by which we will go 
forward with this particular legisla- 
tion. 
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But I just want my colleagues to 
know that this is not something that 
can be delayed. It has to be acted on 
this year. And if the RCRA bill cannot 
be brought to the floor for debate and 
passage in a reasonable amount of time 
that would allow them to go over to 
the House and be passed and signed 
into law this year, we will have to look 
for another vehicle with which to at- 
tach this legislation, a vehicle that has 
the assurance that it will be signed, 
that it will survive the legislation 
process, can be addressed in the House 
of Representatives, signed into law, 
and arrive at the President’s desk to 
become enacted. 

It has been 4 years since RCRA ex- 
pired, 3 years since I first introduced 
legislation on this subject, 7 months 
since our agreement, and almost a 
month past our deadline. Time is run- 
ning out. 

I will continue to work closely with 
my colleagues on this issue. The 
amendment that I was going to offer 
today was a workable compromise that 
addressed the needs of many of our 
States that import unwanted out-of- 
State trash. It adopts the compromise 
forged by the Environment Committee 
last week. It has a few very important 
modifications necessary to protect ad- 
ditional States from becoming selected 
targets for out-of-State trash, and ac- 
complishes, I think, the goals that our 
States want to accomplish. 

We face a ticking clock, as I said, in 
Indiana, and many States do. We have 
5 years of landfill capacity left. During 
1991, nearly a million and a half tons of 
trash produced in other States were 
buried in Indiana soil. That is 
2,904,496,000 pounds of garbage not gen- 
erated by Hoosiers, not the stuff we put 
out in the garbage bags ourselves. We 
have a responsibility to take care of 
that. Our State is fulfilling that re- 
sponsibility. But nearly 3 billion 
pounds of garbage are generated by 
some other States and shipped into our 
State, and we cannot say a word about 
It. 

We had 150 landfills in 1980 in Indi- 
ana; today, 70. Another 31 are sched- 
uled to close in the next 5 years. 

So while we have a declining capac- 
ity to take even our own generated 
waste, we are being overwhelmed by 
importation of out-of-State waste. 

We will never be able to meet our re- 
sponsibility to provide safe, efficient, 
effective, environmentally sound dis- 
posal for our own waste if we are over- 
whelmed with waste from other States. 

There is a shell game going on in In- 
diana because as one community con- 
vinces landfill operators not to take 
waste, it simply is shifted down the 
road to the next county or to the next 
landfill—pass the trash has become a 
very popular game not only in Indiana 
but a number of States. 

We cannot control our future if we 
cannot control our borders. It is abso- 
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lutely essential with time running out 
that we give States the authority to 
control both our borders and our fu- 
tures. 

I think the amendment that I have 
proposed is a reasonable bill. It takes 
the interests, the very real problems 
that exist with exporting States, and 
the very real problems that exist with 
importing States, and it seems to 
strike an effective compromise and an 
effective balance in terms of how to 
deal with that. 

It does not ban all out-of-State ship- 
ments. It does not affect interstate 
shipments of hazardous waste, medical 
wastes, or recyclables. We want to en- 
courage recycling. If the facility at one 
State is established for the purpose of 
recycling, then it makes sense to shift 
wastes from other States into that fa- 
cility for that purpose. But it gives 
local government the authority to peti- 
tion the Governor for relief from out- 
of-State waste. It grandfathers land- 
fills that accepted waste in 1991 and 
that meet State standards for environ- 
mentally sound facilities. It provides 
that no landfill can become a target for 
out-of-State trash by allowing a freeze 
of volumes at those grandfathered fa- 
cilities at 1991 levels. I think it is good 
legislation. I think it is something we 
need to move on. 

I am pleased the chairman is willing 
to come to the floor at 2:30 this after- 
noon to discuss this with me how we 
can move forward on a cooperative 
basis and a bipartisan basis to address 
a very real problem. 

I appreciate my colleagues’ support 
and understanding of an issue that has 
become increasingly a problem for 
many States. 

Again, what we are attempting to do 
is simply allow the importing State to 
sit at the bargaining table and to have 
some say in what it can receive, what 
it legitimately wants to receive, and 
what it legitimately is unable to re- 
ceive. 

This is a national problem. It needs a 
national solution. I believe the Coats 
bill provides that solution. It has been 
negotiated through months and 
months and years of patient, painstak- 
ing negotiation to produce what I 
think is an effective piece of legisla- 
tion. 

So I look forward to the day in the 
near future when we can, on this floor, 
effectively deal with this problem and 
give our States some authority to act 
on avery critical national problem. 

I yield the floor, and I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, I want to 
congratulate my friend from Indiana, 
Senator COATS, for his hard work and 
fine leadership on the issue of inter- 
state trash. I share his concern that 
the committee draft of the RCRA bill 
has not provided enough assurances to 
States or local governments that the 
trash will stop. 

Oklahoma generates less than 5.5 
million tons of municipal waste a year. 
New York and New Jersey, by compari- 
son, ship over 7.9 million tons of waste 
out of their State in a single year, over 
53 percent of the total amount of inter- 
state garbage. Much of this waste ends 
in small towns or rural communities. 

In the past few months alone, 6 com- 
panies have proposed to dispose or in- 
cinerate out-of-State waste in 15 dif- 
ferent locations throughout Oklahoma. 
But Oklahoma has an average landfill 
capacity of just 5 years. The out-of- 
State trash pouring into our Oklaho- 
ma’s landfills reduces its capacity to 
be environmentally responsible and 
handle its own waste. If we are going to 
preserve our environment, we cannot 
allow responsible States to become a 
dumping ground for others. 

As landfills fill up around the coun- 
try and the cost of waste disposal con- 
tinues to increase, I believe we must 
deal with this problem on a national 
level. I appreciate the sincere efforts of 
Senator BAUCUS and Senator CHAFEE to 
address this serious issue in committee 
and look forward to working with 
them, but I want to stress that a solu- 
tion is needed this year. My State can- 
not afford to wait much longer. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, was leader 
time reserved? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes, it 
was. 


SALUTE TO NORM HODGES 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, several 
years ago, I had the pleasure of rising 
on this floor to congratulate Norm 
Hodges from Kansas City, KS. 

I did so because the organization that 
Norm founded—Good Men—had just re- 
ceived another national award for their 
work in rebuilding homes and rebuild- 
ing lives. 

Today, I am saddened to share the 
news that Norm passed away on May 
16. 

Norm devoted much of his life to 
fighting for those who had been on the 
outside looking in for far too long. 

While his accomplishments were 
many, many knew Norm best through 
his work in founding and leading 20 
Good Men. 

Although Norm’s organization may 
have started with 20 people, it quickly 
grew to over 3,000 volunteers—men, 
women, and organizations throughout 
the Kansas City, KS, community who 
dedicated themselves to helping others. 

I cherish the memories from a day in 
1989 when Norm lead a delegation to 
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Washington to receive one of those na- 
tional awards I mentioned. 

Although Norm was more than wor- 
thy of this recognition, he wanted the 
spotlight to shine on others. Therefore, 
he brought along the team of General 
Motors union members who provided 
the labor for many projects. 

He brought along city leaders who 
gave critical support to his mission. 

And he brought along Leola Johnson. 
Leola’s big smile told the story of her 
thanks for her newly renovated home, 
the excitement of her first flight and 
the thrill of her first trip to Washing- 
ton. 

Norm’s efforts made the dreams of 
Leola Johnson and many others come 
true. Norm’s own dream was to have 20 
Good Men organizations throughout 
the Nation. 

And I believe the best way to honor 
and remember Norm is to do what we 
can to make his dream a reality. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an editorial from the May 19 
Kansas City Star be printed in the 
RECORD following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

NORMAN HODGES 

Those who can, do. Those who can’t, prob- 
ably never heard of Norman Hodges. The 
selfless Hodges founded 20 Good Men, an or- 
ganization dedicated to improving living 
conditions for poor, elderly and disabled per- 
sons in Kansas City, Kan. He very quietly 
touched many lives. 

What began with 20 people has since ex- 
panded to a clearinghouse from which about 
3,000 individuals and organizations could be 
called upon when needed. Hodges believed 
that if people—starting with 20 good men— 
pulled together, they could make a dif- 
ference. 

He was right. And he spread this wisdom 
and spirit from Los Angeles, where he was 
raised, to Kansas City, Kan., where he lived 
until his death last Saturday of an apparent 
heart attack. 

Some people would call this way of think- 
ing old-fashioned. What if it was? It worked. 
Hodges, a Chicago native, knew he could 
count on people, if nothing else. He knew of 
skilled workers, anxious to share their 
trades with people appreciative of their tal- 
ents. He knew that formerly incarcerated 
people needed apprenticeship and opportuni- 
ties in order to make it on the outside. There 
were retirees with itchy and empty hands. 

Hodges and friends had more sweat equity 
than anything else. Neighborhoods from 
California to Kansas were made better for it. 
Hodges was recognized by former President 
Richard Nixon for his help in rebuilding riot- 
torn Watts. Most recently, Donnelly College 
named him recipient of its Delta Award for 
distinguished community leadership and 
service. 

Hodges believed that neighbors don't stand 
by while disadvantaged neighbors await help 
via a bureaucracy slow to respond. A good 
man, Hodges, pitched in wherever he could 
and encouraged 19 others to join him. 


SALUTING KANSAN BILL KOCH, 
AMERICA’S CUP CHAMPION 
Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I rise 
today to recognize the outstanding 
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achievement of a Kansas native. On 
Saturday in the seas off San Diego, Bill 
Koch and his racing yacht America- 
Cubed kept the America’s Cup in Amer- 
ica’s hands. 

Despite my State’s tremendous water 
recreation resources, you do not nor- 
mally associate international Ameri- 
ca’s Cup class boat racing with Kansas. 
But Bill Koch of Wichita has dem- 
onstrated what American ingenuity 
can accomplish. He defied the experts, 
most of whom predicted he would not 
win the defender qualifying series, 
much less defeat the even heavier fi- 
nanced challenger from Italy. But, de- 
spite all the odds and all the pre- 
dictions, Bill Koch’s investment paid 
off with the help of the world’s finest 
all-American technology, a talented 
crew, and the self-confidence that is 
the hallmark of one of America’s most 
successful entrepreneurs. 

And while Bill has been spending 
more of his time lately on the waters 
of the Atlantic and Pacific rather than 
on the waters of the Arkansas River, 
KS, remained an inspiration for Bill’s 
racing syndicate. With boats named 
Jayhawk, Kanza and of course, America, 
it is clear that Kansas was the wind 
that filled Bill Koch's sails. Of course, 
Bill’s welcome to sail a victory lap any 
time at Wilson Lake, Tuttle Creek, 
Perry or Milford Lake, Cheyenne Bot- 
toms, or anywhere else in Kansas he 
wants to. 

Mr. President, I know all my col- 
leagues join me in congratulating Bill 
Koch of Wichita, KS, and all those as- 
sociated with America-Cubed for keep- 
ing the world’s oldest sports trophy the 
America’s Cup, in America. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remain- 
der of my time and suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
KERREY). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, what is 
the parliamentary situation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. We are in 
morning business. 

Mr. LEAHY. I thank the Chair. Iam 
going to speak on an issue which I be- 
lieve will be of interest to the Presid- 
ing Officer and, I hope, others; I hope 
to the administration. 

(The remarks of Mr. LEAHY pertain- 
ing to the introduction of S. 2752 are 
located in today’s RECORD under 
“Statements on Introduced Bills and 
Joint Resolutions.’’) 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 
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Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The Senator 
from Vermont is recognized. 


AN ALICE-IN-WONDERLAND 
SITUATION 


Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I just 
glanced at something in the paper 
about the administration’s response to 
the problems in our cities, and I was 
struck by it, also as I read the most re- 
cent speech given on that, just how the 
problems of our cities are being ap- 
proached. I come from a rural State 
and I do not tend to be an automatic 
expert on it, but the administration 
has so far blamed the problems of our 
cities on Lyndon Johnson and now on 
the fictional character Murphy Brown, 
all of this in a speech entitled, Taking 
Responsibility.” 

It is an Alice-in-Wonderland situa- 
tion. How they can say this takes re- 
sponsibility for the administration’s 
actions by blaming a fictional char- 
acter and a dead President is more 
than I can understand. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The senior 
Senator from West Virginia, the distin- 
guished President pro tempore, is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, what is the 
pending business? Has morning busi- 
ness been closed? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is morning business. 


IRRESPONSIBLE CONGRESS? 
HERE’S TODAY'S BOXSCORE 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, the Fed- 
eral debt run up by the U.S. Congress 
stood at $3,919,427,296,852.30, as of the 
close of business on Monday, May 18, 
1992. 

As anybody familiar with the U.S. 
Constitution knows, no President can 
spend a dime that has not first been 
authorized and appropriated by the 
Congress of the United States. 

During the past fiscal year, it cost 
the American taxpayers $286,022,000,000 
just to pay the interest on spending ap- 
proved by Congress—over and above 
what the Federal Government col- 
lected in taxes and other income. Aver- 
aged out, this amounts to $5.5 billion 
every week, or $785 million every day. 

On a per capita basis, every man, 
woman, and child owes $15,259.06, 
thanks to the big spenders in Congress 
for the past half century. Paying the 
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interest on this massive debt, averaged 
out, amounts to $1,127.85 per year for 
each man, woman, and child in Amer- 
ica—or, to look at it another way, for 
each family of four, the tab—to pay the 
interest alone, comes to $4,511.40 per 
year. 

What would America be like today if 
there had been a Congress that had the 
courage and the integrity to operate on 
a balanced budget? 


MONROE SCHOOL DEDICATION 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, last week- 
end I was privileged to be present at 
the dedication of the Monroe Elemen- 
tary School in Topeka, KS, as a na- 
tional historic landmark. The Monroe 
Elementary School and its companion, 
the Sumner Elementary School, are as- 
sociated with one of the most impor- 
tant cases ever to come before the Su- 
preme Court—Brown versus Board of 
Education of Topeka, which ended 
legal segregation in our country. 

You can tell a great deal about a 
country by how it deals with its mis- 
takes. Does it cover them up and forget 
them? Or does it admit to them, learn 
from them, and work for a better fu- 
ture? 

Americans not only admit their mis- 
takes, they make National Historic 
Landmarks out of them. 

The system of segregated schools in 
Kansas and elsewhere, as well as the 
treatment of minorities, is not a bright 
chapter in our Nation’s history. 

But one thing about Americans is 
that we’re always working to improve 
ourselves and our country. Linda 
Brown and her family were trying to 
improve America when she attempted 
to enroll in what was an all-white 
school. 

And lawyers John and Charles Scott 
were trying to improve America when 
they initiated the legal action that 
would become the most important civil 
rights case in American history. 

All those who played a role in ad- 
vancing the case dreamed of a Nation 
where schoolchildren—and all people— 
were not divided by race. 

They dreamed of a Nation where the 
doors of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness were open to all, and not 
slammed shut on some. 

They dreamed of a Nation that built 
bridges and not walls, they believed 
that the Constitution provided that na- 
tion, and the Supreme Court said they 
were right. It was a shining moment in 
history that everyone in America 
should be proud of. 

I ask unanimous consent that a 
statement made by Harry Butowsky of 
the National Park Service at Sunday’s 
dedication be printed in the RECORD. It 
is a an excellent description of the 
Brown case and its tremendous impor- 
tance to our country. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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STATEMENT BY HARRY BUTOWSKY, NATIONAL 
PARK SERVICE 

It is a pleasure to be here today to partici- 
pate at the dedication of the Monroe Ele- 
mentary School as a National Historic Land- 
mark. With this recognition, the Monroe El- 
ementary School joins a select group of prop- 
erties, that over the past 50 years, have been 
determined, by the Secretary of the Interior, 
to be significant in the history of the United 
States of America. 

National Historic Landmarks are special 
properties: they teach us about our past, 
they commemorate and illustrate our his- 
tory and culture, they are by definition na- 
tionally significant sites that rank in impor- 
tance with any historical unit of the Na- 
tional Park System. 

In the years since the inception of the Na- 
tional Historic Landmarks Program only a 
limited number of properties have been so 
designated. National Historic Landmarks are 
identified by theme or special studies, pre- 
pared by professional historians. They are 
recommended by the National Park System 
Advisory Board and are designated by the 
Secretary of the Interior under the authority 
of the Historic Sites Act of 1935. 

In the case today, the Monroe Elementary 
School represents a property that has been 
determined, through a process of independ- 
ent study and review, to be important in the 
Constitutional History of the United States 
of America. The Monroe Elementary School 
and its companion, the Sumner cases ever to 
come before the Supreme Court of the United 
States—Brown v. Board of Education of To- 
peka, a case that illustrates for all Ameri- 
cans the principles upon which our constitu- 
tional heritage and liberties are based. 

This heritage dates back to 1776, when 
Thomas Jefferson wrote in the Declaration 
of Independence these immortal words: We 
hold these truths to be self evident, that all 
men are created equal, that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain inalien- 
able rights, that among these are life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. That to secure 
these rights governments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed. That whenever 
any government becomes destructive of 
these ends, it is the right of the people to 
alter or abolish it, and to institute a new 
government. 

These words not only served to justify the 
American Revolution against Great Britain 
in 1776, but also served to define us as a na- 
tion. They formed the basis for all subse- 
quent American History including the con- 
stitutional history of the United States. 
These words also form the cornerstone upon 
which our human rights policies to the other 
nations of the world are founded. 

After the Constitution was completed and 
the Bill of Rights adopted, Tench Cox, an ob- 
server of these proceedings and early sup- 
porter of the Constitution wrote. There is 
no spirit of arrogance in the new federal Con- 
stitution. When experience has taught us its 
mistakes, the people whom it preserves, ab- 
solutes all powerful, can reform and amend 
them.” 

What Tench Cox was telling us was that 
the Constitution as written was not a perfect 
document. The preservation of our liberties 
is the responsibility of each new generation 
of Americans through the continual inter- 
pretation and if necessary, revision, of the 
basic document. 

THE CONSTITUTION EVOLVES 

The evolution of Constitutional doctrine, 
as foreseen by Tench Cox, took place many 
times in American History. The most signifi- 
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cant of these changes took place in the years 
after the Civil War when reform minded Re- 
publicans sought to insure that the newly 
freed slaves enjoyed the same measure of 
equality and opportunity that white Ameri- 
cans enjoyed. Through their control of the 
Congress, the Republican Party initiated 
programs designed to accomplish these ends. 
In 1865 and 1866, Congress funded the Freed- 
man's Bureau to feed, clothe, and protect the 
ex-slaves and passed civil rights acts to out- 
law varied forms of segregation. In addition, 
Congress passed the 13th Amendment [1865] 
to outlaw slavery, the läth Amendment 
[1868] to extend Federal citizenship to 
blacks, and the 15th Amendment [1870] to 
protect the black man’s right to vote. Con- 
gress backed up these efforts with the pas- 
sage of a comprehensive Civil Rights Act in 
1875. 

In spite of these efforts, the tide of events 
was running against the effort to secure full 
civil equality for the ex-slaves. In state after 
state in the South, the conservative white 
leadership of the Democratic Party regained 
control of the political machinery, and 
through a process of legislation and intimi- 
dation, eliminated African American partici- 
pation in the political process and instituted 
a policy of racial segregation. After 1977, 
support for civil rights from the Congres- 
sional and Executive Branches of govern- 
ment waned and African Americans turned 
to the courts to fight for and secure their 
civil rights. 

The key to this effort to secure full civil 
and political rights for African Americans 
rested squarely on the 14th Amendment to 
the Constitution, which states, ‘‘No State 
shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citi- 
zens of the United States; nor shall any 
State deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of law; nor 
deny to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the laws.“ 

The author of that first clause in the Four- 
teenth Amendment, U.S. Representative 
John Bingham of Ohio, fully intended that 
the Bill of Rights should limit the power of 
the individual states as well as that of the 
federal government. Only the federal govern- 
ment, acting under the authority of the 14th 
Amendment and the various civil rights acts, 
could guarantee the full civil and political 
equality of the ex-slaves. From time to time, 
before the Civil War, the states had denied 
the equal protection of the laws to citizens. 
The läth Amendment, Bingham believed, 
changed all that and nationalized civil 
rights, but it did so in a way that respected 
the traditional federal state relationship. Al- 
though the states would continue to be the 
principal regulators of personal liberty and 
civil rights, they would now do so under the 
supervision of the federal government. 

Even with the 14th Amendment and the 
various civil rights acts, enormous obstacles 
still impeded federal civil rights enforcement 
and for all practical purposes the question of 
civil rights was dropped from the national 
agenda after the Civil War. The ultimate 
abandonment of civil rights for all Ameri- 
cans was announced by in the Supreme Court 
in 1896 with the case Plessy v. Ferguson, in 
which the Supreme Court found no constitu- 
tional objection to a Louisiana law requiring 
separate railway coaches for whites and 
blacks, if blacks were furnished accommoda- 
tions equal to whites. Formal racial classi- 
fication was legitimized. 

Not all Americans agreed with this deci- 
sion. Justice John Marshall Harlan, then 
serving on the Supreme Court, did not agree 
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with the majority opinion of the court in the 
Plessy decision when he wrote Our Constitu- 
tion is color-blind and neither knows nor tol- 
erates classes among our citizens. In respect 
to civil rights, all citizens are equal before 
the law. 


THE MODERN CIVIL RIGHTS STRUGGLE 


Many other American’s soon echoed the 
words of Justice Harlan. In 1903, Mr. William 
Reynolds did not agree with this position. 
Mr. Reynolds, an African American living in 
Topeka, Kansas tried to enroll his son in a 
school set aside for whites. He was refused 
and brought suit against the board of edu- 
cation. The Supreme Court of Kansas, citing 
Plessy v. Ferguson and other cases denied Mr. 
Reynolds the right to enroll his son in a 
while school. The legal basis of segregation 
in the Topeka elementary schools was af- 
firmed. 

After Mr. Reynolds filed and lost his case 
other Americans took up the struggle. Dr. 
W.E.B. Dubois from Massachusetts, Mary 
Mcloud Bethune from Virginia, Isaiah T. 
Montgomery from Mississippi, Mrs. Ida 
Wells-Barnett from Chicago, and the citizens 
of Boley Oklahoma and countries others, all 
fought for years to make the works of Thom- 
as Jefferson a reality. 

After the end of the Second World War the 
forces of change were felt here in America 
and in Topeka. Returning African American 
servicemen joined a small but growing elite 
of teachers, lawyers and professionals to 
challenge the system of segregation. In To- 
peka, the leaders in this movement. Such as 
Charles Scott, an attorney from the 
Washburn Law School, Mrs. Lucinda Todd, a 
former school teacher, Mrs. Inza Brown, a 
legal secretary, Mrs. Mamie Luella Williams 
a teacher from the Monroe Elementary 
School, and McKinley Burnett, head of the 
Topeka NAACP were determine to change 
the system. 

The focal point of this effort eventually 
settled on the segregated public schools of 
Topeka. In 1950, Mr. Burnett and Mrs. Todd, 
wrote to the New York headquarters of the 
NAACP indicating their willingness to go to 
court to test the Kansas law that permitted 
segregation. With the encouragement of the 
New York headquarters of the NAACP, local 
attorneys Charles Bledsoe and John and 
Charles Scott drew up the legal papers to 
challenge the system of segregation in the 
elementary schools. 

Before the suit could be filed however 
plaintiffs were needed. One of the first plain- 
tiffs was Lucinda Todd, the NAACP branch 
Secretary. Joining Mrs. Todd in the suite 
were twelve other plaintiffs. These were: 
Rev. Oliver Brown, Mrs. Richard Lawton, 
Mrs. Sadie Emanuel, Mrs. Lucinda Todd, 
Mrs. Iona Richardson, Mrs. Lena Carper, 
Mrs. Marguerite Emmerson, Mrs. Shirley 
Hodison, Mrs. Allen Lewis, Mrs. Darlene 
Brown, Mrs. Shirla Fleming, Mrs. Andrew 
Henderson, Mrs. Vivian Scales. 

The case was officially filed with the Unit- 
ed States District Court for Kansas on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1951. Its title was Brown v. Board of 
Education of Topeka. 

CONCLUSION 


By the fall of 1952 the Supreme Court had 
on its docket cases from four states, Kansas, 
South Carolina, Virginia, Delaware, and 
from the District of Columbia, challenging 
the constitutionality of racial segregation in 
public schools. In several of these cases the 
facts showed that both the black and white 
schools were as equal with respect to build- 
ings, salaries, teachers and other tangible 
factors as could be expected. The issue before 
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the Court was the constitutionality of seg- 
regation per se—the question whether the 
doctrine of Plessy v. Ferguson should be af- 
firmed or reversed. 

The five cases were argued before the 
Court in December 1952. The death of Chief 
Justice Vinson caused the cases to be re- 
argued in December 1953, after the appoint- 
ment of Earl Warren as Chief Justice. On 
May 17, 1954, the Court issued its historic de- 
cision in which it concluded that separate 
educational facilities are inherently un- 
equal. After sixty years, Plessy v. Ferguson 
was overturned. 


FINAL SUMMARY 


This decision, in Brown v. Board of Edu- 
cation of Topeka, written by Chief Justice 
Earl Warren, was momentous. The social and 
ideological impact of the case can not be 
overestimated. The decision was unanimous 
with only a single opinion of the Court. The 
issue of the legal separation of the races was 
settled. Segregation was a violation of the 
Fourteenth Amendment of the Constitution 
and was unconstitutional. By denying Afri- 
can American children the right to freely en- 
roll in their local schools, the Board of Edu- 
cation of Topeka, Kansas, started the chain 
of events that led to the Supreme Court and 
the case of Brown v. Board of Education of To- 
peka. The Sumner elementary School and 
the Monroe Elementary School symbolize 
both the harsh reality of discrimination per- 
mitted by the Plessy decision in 1896 and the 
promise of equality embodied in the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution that 
was realized after 1954. 

Today, these schools stand as monuments 
to generations of Americans who refused to 
accept the denial of their basic civil rights 
as first proposed by Thomas Jefferson in 1776 
and guaranteed by the Constitution of the 
United States. Tench Cox was correct in his 
observations of the Constitution in 1787. It is 
the responsibility of each new generation of 
Americans to interpret and if necessary 
amend the Constitution to see that our basic 
civil liberties are safeguarded and preserved. 

Today, as we dedicate the Monroe Elemen- 
tary School as a National Historic Land- 
mark, let us remember the constitutional 
principles for which it stands—in the words 
of Justice John Marshall Harlan—‘‘Our Con- 
stitution is color-blind and neither knows 
nor tolerates classes among our citizens. In 
respect to civil rights, all citizens are equal 
before the law.“ Let us also remember the 
previous generations of Americans who 
fought to preserve these principles. 

The greatness of our Constitution, as his- 
torians like to say, demands that we be ever 
vigilant in the preservation of our liberties. 
Through the preservation of both the Monroe 
and Summer Elementary Schools let us en- 
sure that the next generation of Americans 
will remember their Constitutional birth- 
right to liberty and equality, and justice for 
all. 


CUBAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. MACK. Mr. President, 90 years 
ago today, Cuba declared her independ- 
ence from Spain. Today should be a day 
of celebration, but we cannot celebrate 
independence without freedom. Today, 
instead, is a day of defiance, of sadness, 
of hope, of solidarity, and of renewed 
commitment to the liberation of the 
Cuban people. 

In the past year the suffering of the 
Cuban people has increased. Sometimes 
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the brutality of the Castro regime is 
mind-numbing. Who can comprehend 
the brutality of a regime that would 
send government thugs to drag Maria 
Elena Cruz, a poet and leader of a non- 
violent human rights group, from her 
apartment, beat her, and stuff docu- 
ments she had written into her mouth? 
When Elizardo Sanchez Santa Cruz, 
president of the Cuban Commission for 
Human Rights and National Reconcili- 
ation, spread the word of this attack, 
he too was besieged by a Government- 
backed mob. 

The Washington Post, in an editorial 
entitled Thuggery in Havana” wrote 
of this incident: 

Such is the condition of communism in 
Cuba . * * * In Havana the doctrine remains 
official gospel, enforced finally by the re- 
sources of a totalitarian state. The few citi- 
zens brave enough to attempt any independ- 
ent political activity face organized thug- 
gery. (12/3/91) 

Today we also remember in our 
hearts and in our prayers a man who, 
after languishing 30 years in prison, 
cannot leave Cuba to join his family. 
Mario Chanes de Armas fought at Cas- 
tro’s side in 1953, yet when he saw Cas- 
tro imposing upon Cuba a new tyranny, 
he spoke out and was sentenced to 30 
years in prison. This July, he was re- 
leased from prison—but Castro himself 
has said he will not let Mario leave 
Cuba to join his family. We must not 
rest until Mario is free and reunited 
with his family. 

Mario Chanes de Armas is not Cas- 
tro’s only hostage. About a year ago 
Major Orestes Lorenzo of the Cuban 
Air Force landed his Mig-23 in Florida 
and asked for political asylum. Now 
Major Lorenzo’s wife Vicky and chil- 
dren Reyniel and Alejandro have been 
granted visas to come to the United 
States. But the Cuban Government has 
informed them that they may not leave 
Cuba. We must continue to work for 
freedom of emigration and the reunifi- 
cation of the Lorenzo family. 

Also this year, more revelations have 
emerged concerning the Cuban re- 
gime’s abuse of psychiatry. Jose Luis 
Alvarado, just 16 years old, tried to flee 
Cuba by gaining asylum in the Colom- 
bian Embassy. He failed, and the Cuban 
Government sent him to Havana’s Psy- 
chiatric Hospital where he was given 
electroshock treatment and psycho- 
tropic drugs. 

Roberto Bahamonde, a human rights 
activist who has been repeatedly de- 
nied the right to emigrate, was also 
sent to the same psychiatric ward. 
There he saw beatings, insane inmates 
wandering around naked, and walls and 
floors covered with excrement. When 
his wife complained to the hospital di- 
rector, she was told there was nothing 
he could do—that ward was under the 
control of the state security police. 

The horror stories, tragically, go on 
and on. It is little wonder that the 
number of people risking their lives on 
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tiny rafts and small boats in a des- 
perate grasp for freedom is increasing. 
Look at the numbers: In 1988, 59 people 
made it to Florida by boat. In 1989, 391. 
In 1990, 467. Then last year, the number 
increased almost 5 times, to over 2,400. 
This year, about 500 have survived the 
crossing as of May 1, which means that 
about 3,000 or more could arrive by the 
end of the year. 

These figures are a testament to tre- 
mendous courage and unbelievable suf- 
fering. Who knows how many have died 
trying to escape Castro’s tyranny? 
What suffering must people endure to 
lead them to risk their lives to gain 
freedom? 

I believe it is time for the world to 
not simply sit back and watch as the 
Cuban people suffer. The U.S. economic 
embargo is the most important factor 
putting pressure on the Castro regime 
to reform—it should be strengthened 
and expanded. But the United States 
should not be alone in this. It is time 
for the United Nations to impose sanc- 
tions on Cuba, particularly following 
Cuba’s refusal to allow the U.N. Human 
Rights Commission investigator into 
Cuba. If the United Nations can impose 
sanctions on Libya, Iraq, and South Af- 
rica, it can certainly impose sanctions 
on Cuba, the worst violator of human 
rights and international law in this 
hemisphere. 

When I think of the rafteros—those 
people, young and old, black and white, 
poor and privileged—who risk all for 
freedom, I think of the words of the 
great Cuban patriot Jose Marti: 

Like bones to the human body, the axle to 
the wheel, the wing to the bird, and the air 
to the wing, so is liberty the essence of life. 
Whatever is done without it is imperfect. 

No one understands this better than 
the Cuban people. On this day, let us 
work and pray that next year at this 
time, if not sooner, Cuba will be free 
and independent at last. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE 
REPORTS SERBIAN SANCTIONS 
BILL 


Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, this 
morning the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee unanimously reported out a re- 
vised version of S. 1793, sanctions 
against the Government of Serbia. I 
commend Chairman PELL and ranking 
Republican Senator HELMS for making 
this progress possible. As a cosponsor 
of the original legislation, introduced 
last fall by Senator D’AMATO, I was 
gratified that Congress is beginning to 
make progress in formulating U.S. pol- 
icy toward the Belgrade regime. 

The bill imposes air carrier sanctions 
against Serbia and outlines a number 
of conditions which must be met before 
relations with the United States can be 
normalized. 

The Foreign Relations Committee 
has no problems with the people of Ser- 
bia. They live under a dictatorial re- 
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gime that is hardline, militarist, and 
Communist. A number of fledgling 
democratic opposition groups, includ- 
ing some with ties to the Orthodox 
Church and others associated with 
moves to restore the monarchy, de- 
serve and need U.S. encouragement. 

But until Serbians replace their 
rules, sanctions must be applied 
against the government of the Federa- 
tion of Serbia and Montenegro, which 
was proclaimed on April 27, 1992, but is 
not recognized by the United States. 

S. 1793 is a modest but solid begin- 
ning. On March 20, I introduced S. 2376, 
the Former Yugoslavia Act of 1992, to 
begin concrete United States actions 
against the Serbian Government now 
that the former Yugoslavia has ceased 
to exist. S. 1793 also recognizes that 
Yugoslavia is dissolved. 

The issue presented by Serbian re- 
gime’s aggression against its neighbors 
is urgent. That is why I offered an 
amendment in committee that mili- 
tary aggression by troops, police, or 
guerrilla forces of the Federation of 
Serbia and Montenegro against Bosnia- 
Hercegovina, Kosova, or other terri- 
tories of the former Socialist Federal 
Republic of Yugoslavia constitutes a 
threat to international peace and secu- 
rity which should be actively opposed 
bilaterally and in appropriate inter- 
national bodies by representatives of 
the United States Government.“ This 
theme should be preserved in the com- 
mittee’s report to accompany the bill. 

Like Senators DOLE, HELMS, 
D'AMATO, and Chairman PELL, I believe 
that unless the international commu- 
nity stops Serbian military and para- 
military aggression, its next victims 
may be the citizens of Kosova. Kosova, 
illegally occupied by troops of the 
former Yugoslavia, could readily be 
turned into a murderous nightmare of 
genocidal proportions if Serbian gov- 
ernment shock troops proceed as they 
have in Croatia and Bosnia- 
Hercegovina. 

In committee, I was only partially 
successful in offering my amendment 
that would have substantially raised 
the visibility of the threat to citizens 
of Kosova. The committee felt it was 
more important at this moment to 
focus on the Serbian regime’s clear and 
present threat to Bosnia. 

I am very pleased, Mr. President, 
that the committee incorporated an- 
other of my amendments as section 
1(a)(5) of S. 1793, as reported. A number 
of international activities have been 
harassed or blocked by Serbian au- 
thorities. My amendment conditions 
normal relations on assurances that 
Serbian officials are not interfering 
with United Nations peacekeeping op- 
erations or international observer mis- 
sions or with humanitarian relief ef- 
forts’’ anywhere in the former Yugo- 
slavia. 

One final word of praise, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to the Republican leader, Senator 
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BoB DOLE, for his tireless, effective ad- 
vocacy of a sensible policy to promote 
a peaceful outcome in the former 
Yugoslavia. I am proud to have been 
involved with him in those efforts. 

I urge the Senate quickly to consider 
and pass S. 1793 and urge the adminis- 
tration to take effective steps to put 
Milosevic and his dictatorship on no- 
tice that further military aggression in 
the Balkan region is absolutely unac- 
ceptable. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 


DIRE EMERGENCY SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS, FISCAL YEAR 
1992 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 5132) making dire emergency 
supplemental appropriations for disaster as- 
sistance to meet urgent needs because of ca- 
lamities such as those which occurred in Los 
Angeles and Chicago, for the fiscal year end- 
ing September 30, 1992, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill which had been reported from the 
Committee on Appropriations, with 
amendments; as follows: 

(The parts of the bill intended to be 
stricken are shown in boldface brack- 
ets and the parts of the bill intended to 
be inserted are shown in italics.) 

H.R. 5132 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the following sums 
are appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1992, and for 
other purposes, namely: 

SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
DISASTER LOANS PROGRAM ACCOUNT 

For an additional amount for the cost of 
direct loans, $169,650,000, to remain available 
until expended, of which [$58,895,000] 
$50,895,000 shall be available only to the ex- 
tent that a Presidential designation of a spe- 
cific dollar amount as an emergency require- 
ment as defined in the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985 is 
transmitted to the Congress, to subsidize ad- 
ditional gross obligations for the principal 
amount of direct loans not to exceed 
$500,000,000, and in addition, for administra- 
tive expenses to carry out the disaster loan 
program, an additional $25,000,000, to remain 
available until expended, which may be 
transferred to and merged with appropria- 
tions for “Salaries and expenses“: Provided, 
That Congress hereby designates these 
amounts as emergency requirements for all 
purposes of the Balanced Budget and Emer- 
gency Deficit Control Act of 1985. 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

The language under this heading in the De- 

partments of Commerce, Justice, and State, 
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the Judiciary, and Related Agencies Appro- 
priations Act, 1992 (Public Law 102-140; 105 
Stat. 788-789), is amended by deleting the fol- 
lowing: of which not to exceed $500,000 is 
authorized to be made available for making 
payments or advances for expenses arising 
out of contractual or reimbursable agree- 
ments with State and local law enforcement 
agencies while engaged in cooperative activi- 
ties related to terrorism and drug investiga- 
tions’, and inserting in lieu thereof: of 
which not to exceed $5,000,000 is authorized 
to be made available for making payments 
or advances for expenses arising out of con- 
tractual or reimbursable agreements with 
State and local law enforcement agencies 
while engaged in cooperative activities relat- 
ed to terrorism, violent crime and drug in- 
vestigations”. 
FEDERAL EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT AGENCY 
DISASTER RELIEF 


For emergency disaster assistance pay- 
ments necessary to provide for expenses in 
presidentially declared disasters under the 
Robert T. Stafford Disaster Relief and Emer- 
gency Assistance Act, an additional amount 
for “Disaster relief’, $300,000,000, to remain 
available until expended: Provided, That Con- 
gress hereby designates this amount as an 
emergency requirement for all purposes of 
the Balanced Budget and Emergency Deficit 
Control Act of 1985. 

DISASTER ASSISTANCE DIRECT LOAN PROGRAM 
ACCOUNT 

The limitation on direct loans in the cur- 
rent fiscal year for the Disaster assistance 
direct loan program account“ is increased, 
within existing funds, by $22,000,000 to not 
exceed $28,000,000. 

[This Act may be cited as the Dire Emer- 
gency Supplemental Appropriations Act, 
1992, for Disaster Assistance To Meet Urgent 
Needs Because of Calamities such as Those 
Which Occurred in Los Angeles and Chi- 
ago“. J 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING ADMINISTRATION 

TRAINING AND EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 

For an additional amount for Training and 
Employment Services", $700,000,000, to be avail- 
able for obligation for the period July 1, 1991, 
through June 30, 1992, to carry out part B of 
title II of the Job Training Partnership Act: Pro- 
vided, That notice of eligibility of funds shall be 
given by June 15, 1992: Provided further, That 
these funds shall be available only to the ertent 
an official budget request that includes designa- 
tion of the entire amount of the request as an 
emergency requirement as defined in the Bal- 
anced Budget and Emergency Deficit Control 
Act of 1985, is transmitted to the Congress: Pro- 
vided further, That from the funds appropriated 
herein the Secretary shall first allocate to 
Guam, the Virgin Islands, American Samoa, the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, the 
Northern Mariana Islands, and entities eligible 
under section 401 of the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act, the same percentage of funds as were 
available to such areas and entities for the sum- 
mer youth program in the fiscal year preceding 
the fiscal year for which the determination is 
made; the remainder of sums appropriated for 
summer youth employment and training pro- 
grams for purposes of this Act shall be allotted 
among the States by— 

(1) first alloting the amount so that— 

(A) 50 percent of the amount shall be allotted 
on the basis of the relative number of economi- 
cally disadvantaged aduits, as defined in ac- 
cordance with section 4(8) of such Act, within 
each State, as compared to the total number of 
such economically disadvantaged adults in all 
States; 
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(B) 25 percent shall be allotted on the basis of 
the relative concentration of such economically 
disadvantaged adults within each State as com- 
pared to the total concentration of such eco- 
nomically disadvantaged adults in all States; 
and 

(C) 25 percent shall be allotted on the basis of 
the relative number of unemployed individuals, 
as defined in accordance with section 4(25) of 
such Act, who reside in each State as compared 
to the total number of such unemployed individ- 
uals in all States; and 

(2) adjusting the sums so allocated— 

(A) to ensure that each State with a teenage 
youth unemployment rate above the 1991 aver- 
age teenage youth unemployment rate, as cal- 
culated by the Bureau of Labor Standards, shall 
receive not less than the State would have re- 
ceived if such amount had been allotted in ac- 
cordance with section 201(b) of such Act; and 

(B) by reducing the sums received by States 
not described in subparagraph (A) on a pro rata 
basis. 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 

EMERGENCY "WEED AND SEED" PROGRAM FUND 

For necessary expenses to implement Weed 
and Seed program activities, $250,000,000, to re- 
main available until expended for intergovern- 
mental agreements, including cooperative agree- 
ments and contracts, with state and local law 
enforcement agencies engaged in the investiga- 
tion and prosecution of violent crimes and drug 
offenses in Weed and Seed” designated com- 
munities, and for either reimbursements or 
transfers to appropriation accounts of the De- 
partment of Justice and other Federal agencies 
which shall be specified by the Attorney General 
to execute the Weed and Seed program strat- 
egy: Provided, That the Attorney General with 
the cooperation of the Secretaries of Labor, 
Education, Health and Human Services, Trans- 
portation, Agriculture and Housing and Urban 
Development and the Director of the Office of 
National Drug Control Policy shall implement 
the Weed and Seed program by providing 
local communities funds, through intergovern- 
mental agreements or contracts, technical assist- 
ance and related information to coordinate new 
or existing public and private neighborhood re- 
vitalization programs: Provided further, That 
any amounts obligated from appropriations 
under this heading may be used under the au- 
thorities available to the organizations receiving 
reimbursements or transfers from this appropria- 
tion: Provided further, That these funds shall be 
available only to the extent an official budget 
request that includes designation of the entire 
amount of the request as an emergency require- 
ment as defined in the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, is trans- 
mitted to the Congress: Provided further, That 
the Committees on Appropriations of the House 
and Senate shall be provided quarterly reports 
on the obligation and erpenditure of the funds 
appropriated under this heading. 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN 

SERVICES 

ADMINISTRATION FOR CHILDREN AND FAMILIES 

HUMAN DEVELOPMENT SERVICES 

For an additional amount for Human Devel- 
opment Services, $250,000,000, to carry out the 
Head Start Act, which shall be made available 
to Head Start agencies operating Head Start 
programs on the date of the enactment of this 
Act, for the purposes of assisting the agencies to 
provide, during the summer months, Head Start 
services, including services through family lit- 
eracy projects: Provided, That for the purpose of 
this Act, no part of any amount appropriated 
under this Act or any other provision of Federal 
law shall be used to enforce the limitation speci- 
fied in section 640(b) of such Act with respect to 
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such amount: Provided further, That notice of 
eligibility of funds shall be given by June 15, 
1992: Provided further, That these funds shall 
de available only to the extent an official budget 
request that includes designation of the entire 
amount of the request as an emergency require- 
ment as defined in the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, is trans- 
mitted to the Congress. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


COMPENSATORY EDUCATION FOR THE 
DISADVANTAGED 


For an additional amount for “Compensatory 
Education for the Disadvantaged," $250,000,000, 
to carry out programs and projects in each of 
the 50 States during the summer months that 
meet the educational needs of educationally de- 
prived children identified in accordance with 
section 1014 of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965, including programs and 
projects related to arts and drama, academic 
subjects, literacy, community services, recre- 
ation, conflict management, and dropout pre- 
vention: Provided, That these funds shall be 
available only to the ertent an official budget 
request that includes designation of the entire 
amount of the request as an emergency require- 
ment as defined in the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, is trans- 
mitted to the Congress: Provided further, That 
for the purpose of this Act, such amount shall 
be expended by first reserving for each State 
$500,000 of such amount to carry out such pro- 
grams and projects, and by allocating the re- 
mainder of such amount in accordance with sec- 
tion 1005 of such Act: Provided further, That for 
the purpose of this Act— 

(1) a sum equal to not less than 75 percent of 
the amount each State receives under this head- 
ing shall be made available to carry out such 
programs and projects through local educational 
agencies, as defined in section 1471(12) of such 
Act, that— 

(A) serve the largest central city, as defined 
by the Director of the Bureau of the Census, in 
a State; or 

(B)(i) enroll more than 25,000 students; and 

(ii) serve such a city that has a population of 
not less than 125,000 and is within a metropoli- 
tan statistical area, as defined by the Bureau of 
the Census; and 

(iii) have a higher percentage of children in 
poverty than the State average percentage of 
children in poverty; and 

(2) the remaining amount each State receives 
under this heading shall be made available to 
carry out such programs and projects through 
local educational agencies, as defined in section 
1471(12) of such Act, that for the purpose of this 
Act— 

(A) have a lower per pupil expenditure than 
the average per pupil erpenditure within the 
State; and 

(B) have a higher percentage of children in 
poverty than the State average percentage of 
children in poverty, 


except that the sum described in paragraph (1) 
may be altered if the chief State school officer 
and the State board of education agree to such 
alteration and publish the reasons and the ob- 
jective criteria used to determine, that other 
such local educational agencies have a greater 
need: Provided further, That children enrolled 
in private elementary and secondary schools 
may participate in programs and projects as- 
sisted under this heading in accordance with 
section 1017 of the Elementary and Secondary 
Act: Provided further, That the intrastate for- 
mula should take into account the number of 
students served with these funds; Provided fur- 
ther, That notice of eligibility of funds shall be 
given by June 15, 1992. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 
FEDERAL LAW ENFORCEMENT TRAINING CENTER 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For an additional amount for Salaries and 
expenses, $1,500,000 for law enforcement train- 
ing activities of the Center, to remain available 
until erpended. 

BUREAU OF ALCOHOL, TOBACCO AND FIREARMS 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For an additional amount for ‘‘Salaries and 
expenses, $5,500,000 for the hiring, training 
and equipping of not less than 200 additional 
full-time equivalent positions for violent crime 
task forces and for increased costs associated 
with the Los Angeles riot, to remain available 
until expended. 

UNITED STATES CUSTOMS SERVICE 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, AIR AND MARINE 
INTERDICTION PROGRAMS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 102-141, $3,400,000 are re- 
scinded. 

UNITED STATES MINT 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 102-141, $500,000 are re- 
scinded. 

BUREAU OF THE PUBLIC DEBT 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 102-141, $800,000 are re- 
scinded. 

UNITED STATES SECRET SERVICE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 102-141, $1,765,000 are re- 
scinded. 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE OF NATIONAL DRUG CONTROL POLICY 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 102-141, $1,000,000 are re- 
scinded. 

This Act may be cited as the Dire Emergency 
Supplemental Appropriations Act, 1992, for Dis- 
aster Assistance To Meet Urgent Needs Because 
of Calamities Such as Those Which Occurred in 
Los Angeles and Chicago 

Mr. BYRD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question is the first committee 
amendment. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the committee 
amendments be agreed to, en bloc, and 
that the bill, as thus amended, be re- 
garded for purposes of amendment as 
original text, provided that no points 
of order shall have been considered to 
have been waived if the request is 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to en bloc. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the dire 
emergency supplemental appropria- 
tions bill, H.R. 5132, before us today 
provides a total of $1,944,185,000 in 
emergency supplemental appropria- 
tions to meet the urgent needs in Los 
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Angeles and Chicago and in other 
urban areas. 

In large measure, unfortunately, this 
legislation is a reaction to the recent 
riots in Los Angeles. 

While I agree that we must do what 
we can to help rebuild those neighbor- 
hoods, I am concerned about the con- 
flicting message that our action today 
may send. By providing these emer- 
gency funds, an impression may be left 
that looting, rioting, killing, burning, 
pillaging, and other acts of violence 
will be rewarded by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It is extremely important 
that we communicate loud and clear 
that these actions solve nothing and 
must not be tolerated. 

In reality, the end result of those 
days of violence destroyed the homes 
and businesses and cost the livelihoods 
of the people who live there. There are 
a lot of small towns and communities 
around this Nation which have serious 
economic problems, and the people of 
those small towns, and large towns as 
well, and cities, have not resorted to 
violence and riots to solve their prob- 
lems. 

We were all, of course, astonished at 
the outcome of the jury—and shocked. 
I personally could not understand why 
somebody among the policemen was 
not found guilty of something. I was 
also appalled at the countless times 
that the media played back the video- 
tape of the policemen beating of Rod- 
ney King. And after it was repeated 
and repeated and repeated—I myself 
saw it scores of times—lI felt that the 
media, to a degree, was doing a disserv- 
ice in that it could not help but create 
antipathy and engender bitterness to- 
ward police all over this country, and 
would also serve to elevate and exacer- 
bate passions on the part of minorities 
in this country toward police and 
would make it very difficult to have a 
fair trial and an honest, objective ver- 
dict. 

So I think the media went beyond its 
responsibility to that degree and, to a 
certain extent, must help bear the re- 
sponsibility for what happened. 

I, of course, was not on the jury, but, 
as one observer, I could not understand 
the verdict that was rendered by the 
jury. I was astonished by it. I was dis- 
appointed by it. I was shocked by it. I 
felt that surely there were enough po- 
licemen there to have overcome the 
one man without using excessive force. 
Nevertheless, the jury verdict was no 
excuse for the rioting, the pillaging, 
the dragging of people out of cars and 
beating them, the robbing, the break- 
ing of windows, the looting, the killing 
that followed. 

I also think that the police, the secu- 
rity forces, should have been out ear- 
lier, and should have acted with more 
firmness, and I think the same can be 
said with respect to those who were re- 
sponsible for sending in the Federal se- 
curity forces. 
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There is always a criminal element 
that is just awaiting the opportunity 
to pillage and riot and loot and burn, 
and their passions had been whipped up 
to a frenzy by the repeated media dis- 
play of this despicable act on the part 
of the policemen, brutalizing the vic- 
tim. I do not attempt to pass judgment 
except to say that I was surprised at 
the jury’s verdict. 

That all having been said, however, I 
think it has to be also said that riots 
cannot be rewarded, and some people 
will, I am sorry, in all probability feel 
that they are being rewarded and that 
the way to get the attention of the 
Federal Government is to brutalize 
other people and go on a rampage of de- 
struction. 

We need to address the problems of 
all the communities across the land, 
including those of inner cities. As a re- 
sult of the events, the Nation's atten- 
tion has again been called to the ne- 
glect of our communities throughout 
the Nation. 

According to a May 18 article in 
Business Week, last year an estimated 
36,000 people lived in poverty. About 42 
percent of those living in poverty live 
within concentrated areas within our 
cities. While poverty rates have been 
on the increase, Federal aid to cities 
has decreased by nearly 64 percent 
below the 1980 level. 

Although the funding in this bill does 
not provide long-term solutions, it does 
attempt to address some of the imme- 
diate problems facing Los Angeles and 
Chicago as well as problems facing 
other cities throughout the country. 
That is what this bill is about. This bill 
is not about pandering to criminal ele- 
ments that will seize upon any oppor- 
tunity to destroy. 

This bill is about providing some of 
the resources necessary to address the 
immediate need for loan and disaster 
assistance programs and making re- 
sources available not just to Los Ange- 
les, but also to other cities, and to pro- 
vide opportunities for young people 
who are caught in a web of poverty. 

In response to the May 2, 1992, dec- 
laration of disaster for Los Angeles, 
and the April 15 Presidential declara- 
tion of disaster for Chicago, the bill 
provides a total of $194,650,000 for the 
Small Business Administration. This 
includes $169,650,000 for the disaster 
loan account and $25 million for admin- 
istrative expenses related to admin- 
istering the disaster assistance pro- 


gram. 

The bill also increases the limitation 
on the Small Business Administration 
direct loans to $500 million for FEMA, 
the Federal Emergency Management 
Agency; $300 million is provided for dis- 
aster relief; and, the limitation on dis- 
aster assistance direct loans is in- 
creased to $22 million to enable FEMA 
to lend to an eligible applicant or State 
the portion of assistance for which the 
State is responsible under the cost- 
sharing provisions of the Stafford Act. 
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In addition, the bill includes lan- 
guage that would allow the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation to expand its ini- 
tiative to implement FBI-sponsored 
task forces to combat violent crime. 
Preliminary investigations by the FBI 
in Los Angeles indicate that a signifi- 
cant portion of the violence that re- 
cently occurred in that city was per- 
petrated by gang members. The FBI 
task force approach will coordinate in- 
vestigative resources and personnel 
from Federal, State, and local agencies 
against violent street gangs. There are 
currently four FBI-led task forces in 
Los Angeles addressing gang violence. 

This language provides no new budg- 
et authority, but does increase the lim- 
itations from $500,000 to $5 million on 
paying overtime and other costs of par- 
ticipating State and local law enforce- 
ment agencies. 

In addition, the language expands the 
authority for these payments to in- 
clude investigations involving violent 
crime. The funding and provisions out- 
lined thus far for FEMA, SBA, and the 
FBI, were included in the House-passed 
dire emergency supplemental appro- 
priations bill. 

In addition to the above, this bill 
also includes an amendment offered by 
myself and Senators HATFIELD, HARKIN, 
AND SPECTER to provide an additional 
$1.450 billion in emergency funding to 
provide early intervention, education, 
training, and job programs, for our 
youth during the summer months. The 
amendment has the support of Sen- 
ators KENNEDY and HATCH, chairman 
and ranking member of the Senate 
Labor Committee. 

Of the $1.450 billion, $250 million is 
provided for the so-called Weed and 
Seed Program. Weed and seed is a com- 
prehensive multiagency approach to 
law enforcement and community revi- 
talization. The amendment will allow 
the Attorney General to enter into co- 
operative agreements with the Depart- 
ments of Labor, Health and Human 
Services, Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, Education and Agriculture, to 
allow for a coordinated approach in 
areas of high poverty and crime to both 
reduce crime and deliver health, edu- 
cation, training and services. 

Seven hundred million dollars is pro- 
vided for summer youth employment 
for a summer jobs program. We are cur- 
rently serving about 530,000 young peo- 
ple, about one-half the number served 
nearly a decade ago. This additional 
funding will provide summer jobs and 
training for an additional 500,000 
youths between the ages of 14 and 19. 

Two hundred and fifty million dollars 
is provided for a Head Start summer 
program. About 95 percent of the Head 
Start Program is closed for the sum- 
mer months. The funding provided by 
this amendment will provide an esti- 
mated 200,000 disadvantaged children 
with services. It will also provide jobs 
to the estimated 36 percent of Head 
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Start parents, mostly women, who 
teach in Head Start programs. 

It is said that Head Start is one of 
the most cost-effective programs fo- 
cused on breaking the cycle of poverty 
and giving low-income children the full 
opportunity to enter school ready to 
learn. One of the Great Society pro- 
grams, Head Start provides comprehen- 
sive development services to children 
and their families. Services include 
comprehensive health services such as 
immunizations and physical and dental 
exams and treatments, as well as 
meals. 

Recent studies purport to show that 
for every dollar invested in Head Start, 
$4.75 is saved in later special education, 
crime, welfare, and other costs. 

I must say I do not have a great deal 
of faith in such studies. I cannot see 
how such studies can credibly claim to 
show that for every dollar invested in a 
particular program, $4.75 or $4.50 or 
$4.25 or whatever is saved in later spe- 
cial education, crime, welfare, and 
other costs. I do not believe such stud- 
ies are necessarily and indubitably fac- 
tual. I think it is quite a leap of faith, 
to take on face value these studies that 
claim that such programs save, for 
every dollar invested, a precise amount 
of money down the road, $4.75 in this 
case. 

Having said that, Iam nevertheless a 
supporter, have been a supporter of 
Head Start, and I still am. I believe 
that there is some good, perhaps a lot 
of good, that results from the program. 
But I am not one who is willing to em- 
brace, without question, a given pro- 
gram and take at face value such defi- 
nite dollar amounts in savings over a 
period of years. Who knows? They 
might be greater. They might be less. 
But that is not the point here. 

I am supportive of the program, be- 
lieve it is a good one, and perhaps in 
the future we will know more about 
the true results. 

Two hundred and fifty million dollars 
is provided for a Chapter I Summer 
School Program. Many school districts 
operate summer programs for dis- 
advantaged students enabling them to 
attain academic progress during the 
school year. These funds will make it 
possible to expand those programs and 
initiate other programs to serve an ad- 
ditional 550,000 youths between the 
ages of 6 to 18 years. 

Finally, we have included $1.5 million 
in salaries and expenses for the law en- 
forcement training center and $5.5 mil- 
lion for salaries and expenses of the 
Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and Fire- 
arms. These supplemental amounts are 
more than offset by rescissions in ac- 
counts under the jurisdiction of the 
Treasury Subcommittee. 

All of the funds provided in the 
House-passed bill, and the proposed 
committee amendment are either off- 
set or have been designated as emer- 
gencies by the Congress, and must, 
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under the budget agreement, also be 
designated as emergencies by the 
President before being obligated. 

It is the President’s choice but this 
ensures that there will be no sequester 
as a result of these appropriations, and 
that none of the associated outlays will 
be scored against the Appropriations 
Committees’ discretionary caps. 

I urge Senators to support the com- 
mittee’s recommendation, and I also 
urge Senators to refrain from offering 
amendments which are not of an emer- 
gency and time-sensitive nature. That 
is not to say that Senators will not 
offer amendments. They certainly have 
a right to do so. But we do need to 
complete action on this bill, and if nec- 
essary get to conference with the 
House if we are to have any chance of 
completing congressional action on 
this emergency legislation this week. 

AMENDMENT NOS. 1834, 1835, 1836, 1837, EN BLOC 

Mr. BYRD. I have four technical 
amendments that have been cleared on 
both sides. I send these four amend- 
ments to the desk and ask that they be 
considered and agreed to en bloc, and 
that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SAN- 
FORD). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The amendments, considered and 
agreed to en bloc, are as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 1834 
(Purpose: To make technical corrections to 
the bill) 

On page 4, line 20 after Congress:“ insert: 
“Provided further, That Congress hereby des- 
ignates these amounts as emergency require- 
ments for all purposes of the Balanced Budg- 
2 and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 
1985: 


AMENDMENT No. 1835 


(Purpose: To make technical corrections to 
the bill) 


On page 7, line 18 after Congress:“ insert: 
“Provided further, That Congress hereby des- 
ignates these amounts as emergency require- 
ments for all purposes of the Balanced Budg- 
et and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 
1985: 


AMENDMENT No. 1836 


(Purpose: To make technical corrections to 

the bill) 

On page 8, line 22 after Congress“ insert: 
Provided further, That Congress hereby 
designates these amounts as emergency re- 
quirements for all purposes of the Balanced 
Budget and Emergency Deficit Control Act 
of 1985". 


AMENDMENT No. 1837 
(Purpose: To make technical corrections to 
the bill) 

On page 9, line 17 after ‘“‘Congress:’’ insert: 
“Provided further, That Congress hereby des- 
ignates these amounts as emergency require- 
ments for all purposes of the Balanced Budg- 
et and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 
1985: 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, if I may 
retain my recognition before I yield 
the floor, I want to acknowledge the 
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cooperation and support and the fine 
work of the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD], the ranking 
member on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. He is always considerate, care- 
ful, cooperative, knowledgeable, dedi- 
cated, and I not only admire him great- 
ly, but I am honored by the oppor- 
tunity to share with him in our capac- 
ities. As a former chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, he brings to 
the committee a superior knowledge 
and also an understanding of the im- 
portance of cooperation on that com- 
mittee between the chairman and the 
ranking member, and between the two 
parties. 

We do not have partisanship on the 
Appropriations Committee. I am not 
saying that I am above partisanship, 
but I do know that in the deliberations 
of the committee, I try to lay aside all 
thoughts of partisanship and work with 
Senators on both sides of the aisle for 
the good of the Senate and the good of 
the country. I feel that Mr. HATFIELD 
approaches his responsibilities in the 
same light. I thank him and I thank all 
members on both sides. 

I also thank the staff. We have an ex- 
cellent staff. We try to thank them 
each time we bring a bill to the floor, 
but our thanks ought to be repeated 
again and again. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. HATFIELD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon is recognized. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I am 

pleased to join Senator BYRD in offer- 
ing this dire emergency supplemental 
appropriation. I appreciate very much 
the kind remarks made by the chair- 
man. 
Mr. President, I sometimes wonder if 
the body fully appreciates the fact that 
the Appropriations Committee does 
function under many restrictions. I 
think probably one of the greatest re- 
strictions we have is our size. For any- 
one to chair a committee of 29 mem- 
bers indeed immediately brings to 
mind the difficulty, I think, of a com- 
mittee that large and of that complex- 
ity. 

We have to have a quorum that 
equals the total size of most of the 
other committees. Then when you get 
the spread of philosophies on both the 
majority and the minority side, it is 
indeed an exercise in international. di- 
plomacy that calls for a consensus on 
any issue. It speaks well of the leader- 
ship of our chairman that we are able 
to bring this bill to the floor today. 

Mr. President, I will be very brief. 
The chairman of the committee has 
aptly summarized the provisions of 
this bill which is now before us. This 
supplemental provides emergency fund- 
ing for SBA and FEMA in response to 
recent calamities in Los Angeles, Chi- 
cago, and an additional $1.45 billion for 
Head Start, Summer Jobs, Chapter I 
Education Programs, and the Presi- 
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dent's Weed and Seed Program, as enu- 
merated in the legislation Senators 
KENNEDY and HATCH introduced last 
week. 

Mr. President, I want to make a very 
strong emphasis on the fact that Sen- 
ator BYRD and I modified the Kennedy- 
Hatch proposal, as now incorporated in 
this supplemental. We modified it with 
the fact that we said these additional 
funds that are provided in the Ken- 
nedy-Hatch amendment could only be 
spent if the President joined the Con- 
gress in declaring an emergency. I 
think that is a very important point to 
keep in mind. It is not just an addition 
of so much money to what the Presi- 
dent requested, but it gives to the 
President that very powerful role to 
play in whether he spends that money. 

I might say that in discussing this 
modification with the head of the OMB, 
Mr. Darman, he found that it was very 
helpful for Senator BYRD and for me to 
offer this modification of the Kennedy- 
Hatch amendment. 

I understand that some of the $1.45 
billion recommended here on this par- 
ticular amendment that I have been 
talking about may not be spent in time 
to address critical youth employment 
needs this summer, even if the Presi- 
dent does join in declaring an emer- 
gency. However, I do think it is appro- 
priate that we provide the opportunity 
to respond. 

Mr. President, I understand that 
there are Senators who wish to offer 
amendments. However, it is my under- 
standing and hope that the other body 
will accept this bill, as we finalize and 
report this bill, to avoid a conference. 
If we are to get this measure through 
the Senate and on to the President be- 
fore the upcoming recess, as we should, 
we must move with dispatch. 

Mr. President, one final point. I 
think the chairman made it very clear 
today that violence and rioting is not 
to be rewarded. I have heard some of 
the same comments that I am sure all 
of my colleagues have heard, which 
have been extended to me by commu- 
nications from my constituents and 
others, that they do not want their tax 
money being used to reward violence 
and rioting. 

Well, we have to distinguish between 
those who are the perpetrators of this 
kind of action that none of us can con- 
done in any way, and those who are the 
victims. Let me say that from my per- 
spective, we are addressing two factors 
here. We are trying to address some of 
the causes, and this is no panacea. We 
must take much more profound and far 
more comprehensive action to address 
all of the causes in a cause-effect rela- 
tionship. But we are at least making a 
movement in the direction of address- 
ing the causes. Second, we certainly 
are intending in this legislation, in this 
appropriation, to address some of the 
needs of those who were the victims. 
So I want to make the same distinction 
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as to what this bill is and what it is not 
that our chairman has made in his 
opening eloquent statement. 

Mr. LOTT. Will the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon yield to me for 
questions for the purpose of clarifica- 
tion? 

Mr. HATFIELD. Yes, I will. 

Mr. LOTT. First, I do not believe 
that the House included the approxi- 
mately $1.45 billion for Head Start, 
Compensatory Education, Summer 
Youth Employment, and Operation 
Weed and Seed programs in their bill. 
Their's was just under $500 million; is 
that correct? 

Mr. HATFIELD. That is correct. The 
Senate added that. 

Mr. LOTT. Is the $494.7 million in the 
House strictly for emergency disaster- 
type assistance through FEMA and 
SBA for Los Angeles and Chicago? 

Mr. HATFIELD. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. LOTT. What is the breakdown on 
that? Approximately? How much for 
Los Angeles and how much for Chi- 
cago? 

Mr. HATFIELD. We have not speci- 
fied the distinction between the alloca- 
tion to Chicago and the allocation to 
Los Angeles. That would be up to the 
President and the agencies involved. 

Mr. LOTT. As I understand it, this 
additional $1.45 billion would be avail- 
able, of course, to help in Los Angeles. 
But, it is not limited to Los Angeles. It 
applies nationwide for a number of pro- 
grams that are specified, is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. HATFIELD. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. LOTT. Explain to me, if you 
would, how the President would handle 
this and the actions that he could or 
could not take. For instance, on the 
Los Angeles disaster assistance part of 
it, would he declare that an emergency 
and therefore put it outside the budget 
agreement? 

Mr. HATFIELD. He already indicated 
his desire to create that situation for 
the budgetary requirements. 

Mr. LOTT. But with regard to the ad- 
ditional $1.45 billion, are you saying he 
could, in effect, pick and choose? In 
other words, he could declare funds for 
a particular category—let us just say 
employment training services—as an 
emergency and then these funds could 
be spent and they would be outside the 
budget agreement, too? But, he would 
have the latitude of saying some other 
programs, like the compensatory edu- 
cation for example, might not be an 
emergency and therefore might not be 
spent. Is that correct? 

Mr. HATFIELD. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. LOTT. I think that is good for 
him to have that additional authority, 
but I still worry. This means when he 
declares any of the appropriations an 
emergency that it does not have to be 
paid for by other cuts in discretionary 
programs. 
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Mr. HATFIELD. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. LOTT. I assume it would not 
have to be paid for with additional rev- 
enues either. It would be just be de- 
clared emergency appropriations and 
added to the deficit; is that correct? 

Mr. HATFIELD. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. LOTT. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon for those clari- 
fications. Because this occurred yester- 
day, I believe, I had not been able to 
get a complete list of the proposed ap- 
propriations until a few minutes ago. I 
thank him for responding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. 

Mr. LOTT. Can I be recognized under 
the time here? 

Mr. HATFIELD. Would the Senator 
withhold one minute? 

Mr. LOTT. I am delighted to with- 
hold. 

Mr. HATFIELD. As I have the floor, 
I ask for the yeas and nays on the final 


passage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I thank the Chair 
and yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. President. I recognize 
what capable and distinguished leader- 
ship we receive from the two Senators 
who have just spoken on the floor here 
today, the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia, the chairman of the 
committee; and distinguished Senator 
from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD]. They are 
very capable and experienced and when 
they see a problem, they grab hold of it 
and try to act on it. That is the way it 
should be. 

Knowing of their leadership and also 
knowing how much they mean to all of 
us, I hesitate to tread out into this 
water at all. Forgive me for a minute 
for explaining my position and how I 
am probably going to vote later on 
here today. 

I am from a State that is prone to 
natural disasters. My own hometown 
has been devastated by hurricanes. My 
own home has been significantly dam- 
aged by hurricanes and tornadoes. We 
are in the tornado alley. There are 
floods. It seems like once or twice a 
year Mississippi has a natural disaster, 
and the Federal Government always 
comes to our aid. 

When people are flat on their backs 
without water, without electricity, 
maybe even without food, and without 
adequate insurance—or maybe no in- 
surance—the Government has always 
acted through the Federal Emergency 
Management Administration, the 
Small Business Administration, and 
the Farmers Home Administration, to 
help our people, poor as they are, to 
get back on their feet and begin to try 
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to move forward with their lives. For 
that, I am eternally grateful. I do be- 
lieve the Federal Government has a 
role in this area. 

When people are hit, through no fault 
of their own, and innocent men and 
women lose their homes and busi- 
nesses, that clearly is an occasion 
when the Federal Government should 
move in. The Government should pro- 
vide quick, immediate and thorough 
assistance to try to put them back on 
their feet in such a way that they can 
either get a grant or a loan and get 
going again. So I support that for Los 
Angeles as well. 

I have had some calls from people 
saying What do you mean you going 
to reward the rioters in Los Angeles?” 
I am not about to try to reward the ri- 
oters. But what about those innocent 
men and women who lost their homes 
and businesses and industries through 
no fault of their own? They need some 
help. I think we ought to help them, 
and I will vote for that. 

I am a little more hesitant when it 
comes to Federal assistance to Chi- 
cago. I do not know all the details of 
how that happened and who was cul- 
pable or if there was some sort of neg- 
ligence. But even if there was neg- 
ligence on the part of some person or 
Government officials—and I do not 
know really if that is true—there are 
still people who were innocently dam- 
aged or wiped out. So although I have 
some concerns about it, I am prepared 
to include that in this bill. 

But the problem with supplemental 
appropriation bills is that they always 
seem to grow beyond the original in- 
tent. 

So, while I was prepared to vote for a 
bill similar to what the House voted 
for, I now see $1.45 billion-plus added to 
this bill which was described earlier as 
the emergency supplemental appro- 
priations bill. It has now become the 
dire emergency supplemental appro- 
priations bill, and we have added to it 
$1.45 billion which is going to be added 
to the deficit. A great deal of those 
proposed additional appropriations are 
for programs that are already funded 
to significant degrees, with substantial 
increases in their funding this year 
over last year. I question whether we 
should add this 51% billion more, and I 
fear that this may slow down the whole 
process. 

Yes, we need to get this bill through 
conference and to the President tomor- 
row. Maybe you can pop it right 
through the conference. Knowing the 
two Senators on the floor, I bet you 
can because you will provide real lead- 
ership. 

But I feel like I am in a very awk- 
ward position now because the Senate 
Appropriations Committee has added a 
lot of money to fund lots of programs. 
I do not think this has been suffi- 
ciently thought through. I have doubts 
about some of these programs anyway, 
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regardless of their good intentions. As 
the distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia said, we are not always real 
sure what the result will be. 

I do not think we have had a coordi- 
nation between the House and the Sen- 
ate, Republicans and Democrats, Con- 
gress and the President as to where 
this money is coming from, where it is 
going to, and whether or not these are 
the priorities that we need. 

Yes, we need to do it quickly; but we 
should vote on the FEMA and SBA di- 
rect disaster grants and loans directly, 
and then look at the other programs 
later on. 

I have to say, Mr. President, I was 
surprised, even shocked, last night 
when I saw that another 31½ billion 
really had been added to this so-called 
dire emergency supplemental. I think 
it was a mistake. I will vote against it 
in this form. 

I wish we had kept our eye on the 
target for now—the real dire emer- 
gency supplemental disaster assistance 
for Los Angeles, and perhaps even Chi- 
cago. Then, after thought and coordi- 
nation and proper hearings—still in a 
relatively short time—if we decided we 
really needed to, we could consider 
adding appropriations for these other 
programs in a coordinated way. 

I think it is a mistake. We are going 
to add $2 billion more to the deficit and 
$1.5 billion of that is something that 
appeared yesterday afternoon. 

Thank you, Mr. President. I yield the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand the Senator's concern and 
frankly the committee has shared that 
concern. 

As the Senator from Mississippi may 
note, there was a bipartisan leadership 
conference at the White House on two 
occasions in hammering out this pack- 
age and continuing relationship with 
the White House through the OMB and 
White House representatives. 

Let me just respond briefly by saying 
this, that the President is given great 
latitude on this $1.45 billion as we had 
our little colloquy a while ago and 
spelled out some of the examples of 
that latitude and that discretion. But 
let me also say that some of these 
moneys in that $1.45 billion really are 
in anticipation of the President's re- 
quest for the fiscal year 1993 budget for 
increases in some of these same pro- 
grams. 

In other words, this is money that 
may be what we can say “upfront 
money“ on what we anticipate will be 
acted upon in the 1993 bills when we get 
into the 1993 process. But what we are 
trying to do is to meet a timeframe 
and the urgency of this summer. This 
is a key and very, very sensitive time 
in this whole picture of Los Angeles, 
and we have to sort of, in a sense, say 
let us provide through the supple- 
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mental appropriations the flexibility 
for the President to take some initia- 
tive here before the 1993 appropriations 
bills are completed, in areas, edu- 
cation, and other such things, summer 
jobs programs, that we anticipate have 
already been indicated, in many in- 
stances the President desires to see in- 
creases take place, in those programs 
in the regular 1993 cycle. 

I, therefore, am able to defend this 
action on giving that kind of latitude 
to the President to get a jump-start, so 
to speak, from the appropriations time- 
frame, in order to meet the emergency 
or the situation that may exist and 
have indications could exist this sum- 
mer. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I support 
the statement just made by the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon. I am 
glad that he responded as he did to the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi. 
The first month of the summer is just 
30 days away, and communities all over 
the country indeed have been making 
their plans for the summer. And if they 
hope to make plans for summer jobs for 
youth, they need to know that there is 
going to be a possibility of getting 
some Federal assistance. 

It is a time-sensitive matter. It 
would not be wise, I think, to wait 
until the regular appropriations bills 
come through for an item of this kind. 
Communities need to know how they 
can plan. The administration needs to 
know what it has with which to work. 

So I thank the Senator from Oregon 
and also support his statement. 

I hope that Senators who have 
amendments, if they have amend- 
ments, will come to the floor and offer 
them. I hope even more that they will 
not come to the floor and offer any 
amendments whatever so that the Sen- 
ate can act on the legislation. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


BALANCED BUDGET AMENDMENT 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, one of 
West Virginia’s leading newspapers, 
the Charleston Gazette, today pub- 
lished a thought-provoking opinion 
piece on the proposed balanced-budget 
constitutional amendment entitled, 
Balanced- budget amendment a smoke 
screen.“ An accompanying editorial, 
entitled “Phony amendment,“ suggests 
that such an amendment to the Con- 
stitution would be a fiasco. 

Today's Washington Post also carried 
an editorial, Majorities are Cheaper,” 
condemning balanced-budget amend- 
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ments to the Constitution as the ulti- 
mate expression of the irresponsible 
governance that they purport to con- 
demn.” 

I commend the authors of these 
items for their efforts to educate the 
public as to the real impact of a bal- 
anced-budget amendment to the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. President, I have been reading 
press accounts for some time now sug- 
gesting that Congress is on the way to- 
ward passage of a balanced-budget con- 
stitutional amendment this year. 

It has been, I think, pretty much ac- 
cepted as conventional wisdom that 
the oracle has spoken and that the pro- 
posed constitutional amendment is not 
only well on its way but is a foregone 
conclusion—that it is in the bag. 

From reading many of these articles, 
one could draw the conclusion that 
such an amendment has virtually 
unanimous support in the Congress, 
and that its enactment is only a mat- 
ter of time. 

Mr. President, I hope that such pre- 
dictions do not become a self-fulfilling 
prophecy before we have even begun de- 
bate—and we are going to have de- 
bate—in the Senate on the issue of a 
balanced budget amendment to the 
Constitution. We are going to have de- 
bate. 

This is a matter that I believe merits 
careful examination, careful consider- 
ation, and careful elaboration. A con- 
stitutional amendment requiring a bal- 
anced Federal budget sounds like a 
neat, clean, simple solution to a par- 
ticularly complex problem, but, unfor- 
tunately, there is no fast and easy and 
painless solution to a problem of the 
magnitude of our Nation's budget defi- 
cit. 

The Federal Government has many 
responsibilities that it is forced to 
meet under the Constitution. The dan- 
ger of a tightly drawn balanced-budget 
amendment is that it could put a 
straitjacket on the budget process, and 
tie the hands of Congress and the 
President in their efforts to meet na- 
tional needs and priorities, emer- 
gencies, disasters, as well as their abil- 
ity to deal with recessions or a threat 
to national security. Conversely, an 
amendment with sufficient escape 
hatches to respond to any conceivable 
emergency would be little more than 
an empty gesture on the part of Con- 


gress. 

Additionally, it would take several 
years at best for any such amendment 
to be ratified by the requisite number 
of States and begin to have an influ- 
ence on the Federal budget. And the in- 
fluence that would be had on the Fed- 
eral budget, I am sorry to say, would, 
in all likelihood, be the converse of 
what is being prophesied by some. And 
let us not forget that once an item is 
written into that Constitution, if it 
fails to meet the expectations and 
hopes, then the people’s faith in the in- 
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stitution and in their government will 
once more be dashed. And it will re- 
quire a number of years to repeal that 
amendment in the Constitution, if that 
should occur. It would take several 
years, at best, for any such amendment 
to be ratified by the requisite number 
of States and begin to have an influ- 
ence on the Federal budget. 

Of course, those of us who are run- 
ning in 2 years, myself included—if it is 
the Lord’s will and the will of the peo- 
ple of West Virginia—it would be an 
easy out for us. I could vote for this 
constitutional amendment knowing 
that the real problems will not occur 
until after my reelection because the 
amendment would not have been rati- 
fied by the requisite number of States. 
But I could go back home to West Vir- 
ginia and say I voted for a constitu- 
tional amendment on the balanced 
budget, knowing full well that its rati- 
fication is still some way off, also 
knowing full well that the people have, 
once more, been hoodwinked by the 
politicians but that that would also be 
beyond the pale of my election. 

Interestingly, the President cur- 
rently has all the authority needed to 
send a balanced budget to Congress, 
but neither President Reagan nor 
President Bush has ever sent a bal- 
anced budget to Congress. I believe 
that we in the Senate owe it to our 
constituents, owe it to the Nation, owe 
it to ourselves, and owe it to our chil- 
dren and their children to take a close 
look at the real impact of a balanced 
budget constitutional amendment be- 
fore marching lockstep in support of it. 

I urge my colleagues not to rush to 
get in line to make a commitment pub- 
licly to support this monstrosity, but 
to take their time. There will always 
be time enough, time enough to declare 
their support for it. I hope that, in the 
meantime, they will see better of it 
and think better of it. But I implore 
my colleagues not to rush to get to the 
head of the line to commit themselves 
to something that the Nation itself 
will undoubtedly come to regret if such 
amendment ever became a reality. 

I urge my colleagues not to commit 
themselves to support this amendment. 
Think about it. Listen to the debate. 
And I urge our colleagues to let us de- 
bate it fully. Ihave been around here 34 
years. When I came here, there were 
lengthy debates in this body. There 
were episodes to which we sometimes 
refer as ‘‘filibusters’’ in this body. We 
saw and heard extended debate. My 
Senate colleagues in those days were 
very hesitant to rush to cut off debate 
on matters of national significance, 
matters of such far-reaching impor- 
tance. 

When I came to this body I said I 
would never vote for cloture on any- 
thing—never. And I maintained that 
position for quite a while. Then I came 
to the conclusion that one should never 
say never,“ and should judge each 
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issue as it came along. Later, as major- 
ity leader it was my responsibility to 
try to stop some of the filibusters after 
a reasonable time. But I remember no 
legislative or constitutional matter 
during those years that was as far- 
reaching as the forthcoming issue will 


be. 

Unlimited debate is one of the cor- 
nerstones on which this institution, 
the U.S. Senate, rests. And I hope that 
Senators will let those of us who want 
to express our concerns about this 
amendment—lI hope they will not rush 
to shut off that debate. Let us alert the 
Nation. That is the purpose of unlim- 
ited debate. Give the Nation time to be 
fully informed about the issue and give 
Senators time to thoroughly study and 
debate it. 

After all, this will be a matter of pro- 
found importance to this institution 
and to, at least, some of us in this in- 
stitution who love it, and who believe 
that this institution is the pillar, in- 
deed, of the constitutional system, and 
who do not want to see that pillar de- 
stroyed. This institution is the rep- 
resentative branch of Government. We 
are directly elected by the people. 

Abraham Lincoln once said that the 
President was directly elected by the 
people. Abraham Lincoln was wrong. 
The President is not directly elected by 
the people. The President is elected by 
the electors, who are elected by the 
people. And there are instances in 
which Presidential candidates who re- 
ceived more votes from the people than 
did their opponents, nevertheless got 
the fewer of the electoral votes and 
were not elected President. Benjamin 
Harrison, as I remember, got a higher 
percentage of the popular vote than did 
Cleveland—No, I think it was the oppo- 
site. Benjamin Harrison received fewer 
popular votes but was elected Presi- 
dent. And that was not the only in- 
stance. 

Once the power is shifted from the 
representative branch of Government 
to the executive branch and to the ju- 
diciary—as will be the case if we ever 
see a balanced budget amendment in- 
corporated into the Constitution—then 
ours will no longer be a representative 
government. We are the people’s elect- 
ed representatives, and such a con- 
stitutional amendment will result in a 
massive shift of power, not just to the 
executive but also the judiciary, as 
many of us will point out in the course 
of what I consider will be a thorough 
debate. And that shift will signal the 
end of our representative democracy. 
That will be quite an earthquake, quite 
a massive shift of power. 

I hope that our colleagues will arrive 
at a carefully reasoned decision on this 
proposal. I take occasion today to 
sound the alarm so that everyone will 
be on notice that the support for a con- 
stitutional amendment on a balanced 
budget is not, indeed, unanimous, and 
that its adoption is not, indeed, a fore- 
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gone conclusion, notwithstanding what 
some of the columnists and political 
pundits may say. This is still the Unit- 
ed States Senate, the great forum of 
constitutional liberty, the protector of 
minority views. And there are some of 
us who intend to have our say before 
the die is cast. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to print in the RECORD the op-ed 
from the Charleston Gazette, which I 
referred to, Balanced-Budget Amend- 
ment a Smoke Screen’’; the editorial 
from the Charleston Gazette today en- 
titled “Phony Amendment,” and the 
editorial from the Washington Post of 
today entitled ‘‘Majorities Are Cheap- 
er.” 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Charleston Gazette, May 20, 1992] 
BALANCED-BUDGET AMENDMENT A SMOKE 
SCREEN 
(By Jerry Spiegler) 

The proposed balanced-budget amendment 
to the U.S. Constitution is a political smoke 
screen. 

Recent federal budgets have been funded 
with large amounts of borrowed money. 
Early on, this was not so bad because the 
extra money in circulation stimulated con- 
sumers and made the economy grow. Later it 
became bad because it took more and more 
borrowing just to pay the interest on all that 
accumulated debt. This is where we are 
today. Deficit spending no longer provides 
the same degree of stimulation because the 
interest payments on the extra debt offset 
the positive effects of the spending, Now we 
just transfer resources from one part of the 
economy to another without achieving the 
growth we once did. 

Half the $4 trillion national debt is owed to 
various levels of government, much of it to 
the Social Security Trust Fund and state 
pension funds. About a quarter is owed to 
banks and other private domestic investors. 
The last quarter is owed to foreigners. We 
will pay about $220 billion in interest on the 
national debt this year and about $55 billion 
will go out of the country, Since the interest 
on the debt must be paid, there is no leeway 
to balance the budget by eliminating debt 
service. 

This year debt service will equal about 15 
percent of all federal spending. 

National defense is certainly an important 
goal, especially when so many jobs are tied 
to it. Defense spending amounts to about 20 
percent of the federal budget. While there 
may be both reason and room to cut back 
here, let’s also remember that in the short 
term a lot of jobs are lost. This is not an 
easy choice. 

Taken together, debt service and defense 
amount to 35 percent of spending. What 
about the other 65 percent? Direct benefit 
payment programs for individuals account 
for 41 percent of the budget of which Social 
Security takes half or 21 percent. The rest 
includes Medicare, Medicaid, food stamps, 
aid to families with dependent children, farm 
subsidies, federal emergency programs, vet- 
erans programs, federal employee pension 
and benefit plans, and the federal portion of 
unemployment benefits. That leaves only 24 
percent of the budget. Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance takes 6 percent, other federal programs 
take 6 percent and the last 12 percent goes 
into grants to states and localities. 
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There is simply not that much room to cut 
deep enough to make a significant difference 
in the short run. In order to balance the 
budget either spending must be reduced 
nearly 25 percent, revenues must be raised, 
or some combination. Clearly, an overhaul of 
national priorities along with the policies 
and programs to carry them out is called for. 

Will a balanced-budget amendment change 
these numbers? Certainly not. Will a 
balanced- budget amendment force Congress 
and the president to rearrange national pri- 
orities? Not for at least another five years, 
the expected duration of the ratification 
process. What happens to the national debt 
in the meantime? What happens to the econ- 
omy? Do the American people want to 
change priorities? If so, they have not yet ar- 
ticulated new goals. Will a balanced budget 
amendment hasten this process? Perhaps, 
but the competition for limited resources is 
likely to be fierce and divisive. 

In the near term, a balanced budget 
amendment is likely to produce what the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings law, the various 
budget summits, and the 1990 Budget Agree- 
ment did the illusion of action without sub- 
stantive change. 

The solution to budget deficits is not a bal- 
anced budget amendment. Such an amend- 
ment is the solution for worried politicians 
who want to go into the November elections 
looking like they are doing the right thing 
without making voters angry by taking 
away or reducing popular spending pro- 
grams. 

These are some of the right things“ which 
need to be done to develop a balanced federal 
budget: 

Reduce the size and scope of the federal 
government. Eliminate waste and fraud in 
all spending programs. Create means-testing 
for upper-income Social Security recipients. 
Curtail or eliminate cost-of-living adjust- 
ments for all spending programs without ex- 
ception. Set reasonable eligibility require- 
ments for all personal benefit programs and 
strictly enforce them. Eliminate double-dip- 
ping. Replace federal pension and benefit 
programs with the same ones every other 
citizen is covered by: Social Security and 
Medicare. Restructure the military to make 
it even more efficient. 

Obviously, the list of ways to streamline 
and focus spending is much longer than these 
suggestions. The choices aren't easy or popu- 
lar. But we must remember that there are no 
easy ways left to get out of the budget mess. 
Like democracy itself, setting budget prior- 
ities is a messy, contentious process with 
winners and losers. There are no guarantees 
and it often takes a long time to get it right. 

Unless the people of this country are will- 
ing to be unselfish, to make sacrifices, and 
to make courageous choices, balanced budg- 
ets will continue to elude us as they have for 
the last 24 years. The choice is ours to make. 
If we put the budget on autopilot, it will 
only work for us when the economy grows 
faster than the debt. As long as the debt 
grows faster, global forces will continue to 
impose restrictions on our economy. As the 
people of the Kanawka Valley know all too 
well, such economic forces can be brutal. 

[From the Charleston Gazette, May 20, 1992] 
PHONY AMENDMENT 


It took two centuries for America’s na- 
tional debt to reach $1 trillion. Then came 
the Reagan-Bush era, and the debt soared to 
$4 trillion—$16,000 for every man, woman and 
child in the nation. 

During the 11 years under Presidents 
Reagan and Bush, the U.S. government has 
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lived beyond its means. It spends $4 for each 
$3 collected. The difference must be bor- 
rowed—which gobbles up much of America's 
investment capital, plus loans from overseas. 

The madness is peaking in the current fis- 
cal year, with outgo expected to exceed in- 
come by $400 billion. The accumulated debt 
now is so huge that interest on it will cost 
$220 billion this year. One estimate predicts 
next year’s cost at $295 billion. 

Congress deserves part of the blame be- 
cause members blindly approved President 
Reagan’s trillion-dollar military buildup and 
his tax cuts for the wealthy. Ever since, the 
budget imbalance has been attacked through 
emergency tax increases and various deficit- 
reduction plans—all of them inadequate. The 
failure has made Congress members look like 
posturing incompetents. 

Now, squirming under public contempt, 
members are trying to enhance their image 
by advocating a constitutional amendment 
to ban imbalance budgets. But this is only 
election-year phoniness. The balanced budg- 
et amendment would be as much a fiasco as 
the other failed cures. 

On the facing page, Charleston financier, 
Jerry Spiegler explains some of the reasons 
why the amendment would flop. Here are 
some others: 

The amendment probably couldn’t take ef- 
fect until around 2000. In the meantime, 
would America be ravaged by yearly deficits 
like the current $400 billion one? If so, the 
nation would be damaged severely. But if 
these interim deficits don’t occur, that 
means Congress and the president are capa- 
ble of balancing the budget without an 
amendment. 

As Spiegler says, major items of federal 
spending—interest on the debt, Social Secu- 
rity, Medicare, Medicaid, the military, fed- 
eral pensions, interstate highways and many 
others—would remain in the budget when 
the amendment finally took effect. Could the 
White House and Congress agree to wipe out 
$400 billion worth of programs, causing mass 
layoffs and perhaps triggering a depression? 
Or could they agree on a $400 billion tax in- 
crease? Or a combination of cut and in- 
crease? Or would Congress vote to override 
the amendment and continue deficit spend- 
ing? 

Most likely, attempts to comply with the 
amendment would break down, and chaos 
would result. 

But that’s in the future. Right now in the 
1992 election year, Congress members know 
they can make themselves look good to vot- 
ers by supporting the amendment. The chief 
purpose of the proposal isn’t to balance the 
federal budget—it’s to gain favorable public- 
ity and win re-election. 


{From the Washington Post, May 20, 1992) 
MAJORITIES ARE CHEAPER 


The balanced budget amendments to the 
Constitution on which Congress may soon 
vote aren’t balanced budget amendment at 
all. They are abandonments of majority rule 
and responsibility whose effect will be a fur- 
ther evaluation of congressional minorities— 
the very splinter groups whose single-mind- 
edness and log-rolling influence are said to 
be the bane of Congress now. The history of 
many reforms is that they boomerang. And 
in any case, procedural reform is not a sub- 
stitute for political will. The effect of these 
efforts to atone for past political failure is as 
likely to be an increase in the deficit as it is 
a decline. 

These ill-considered proposals are mis- 
named. They do not mandate that the budget 
be balanced; they simply require more 
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votes—typically three-fifths of both houses— 
to unbalance it. Forty percent plus one in ei- 
ther house can hold the entire government 
hostage; that's the shift to minority rule. 
The theory is that the holdouts, whoever 
they may be in a given year, will use their 
increased power to keep the deficit down. 
But precedent suggests the opposite out- 
come, that they will use the power to ratch- 
et the deficit up. To assemble the voters for 
a budget, even more interest groups than 
now will have to be satisfied. The price of 
passage will go up, not down. 

In terms of governance, the peril of failing 
to include a certain group—of cutting in- 
stead of increasing it’s subsidy—will be 
greater, not less. Majorities are cheaper. Nor 
will the price exacted always be fiscal; to 
pass a budget, a rider on an issue having 
nothing to do with the budget may be re- 
quired. A limited form of minority rule al- 
ready exists in the Senate, which tends to 
pride itself on its accommodative proce- 
dures. When have they finally held the defi- 
cit down? 

It already takes a three-fifths vote in the 
Senate to break a filibuster. When was the 
last filibuster against an unbalanced budget? 
The Constitution already requires a two- 
thirds vote in both houses to override a pres- 
idential veto. When was the last time the 
veto was used to enforce a balanced budget? 
If George Bush is so in favor of a balanced 
budget, why doesn’t he submit one? Why 
didn’t Ronald Reagan before him, while also 
urging passage of an amendment? 

These balanced budget amendments have 
not been thought through. (Among other ef- 
fects, they would squeeze the states that 
would be called upon to ratify them, but 
that’s another story.) The budget ought to be 
put on the path toward balance just now, but 
the way to do that is to increase taxes or cut 
spending. The amendments would do neither. 
They carefully postpone both steps while at 
the same time providing cover for past post- 
ponements. They represent a major change 
in our constitutional system, whose dis- 
cipline they are as likely to weaken as to 
strengthen. The president and Congress alike 
are using the Constitution for short-term po- 
litical purposes, as a fig leaf. The country de- 
serves better than that. These amendments 
are the ultimate expression of the irrespon- 
sible governance that they purport to con- 
demn. They ought to be shot down. 


Mr. BYRD. I yield the floor. 

Mr. KENNEDY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 


—— 


DIRE EMERGENCY SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS—FISCAL YEAR 
1992 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, first 
of all, I want to express my apprecia- 
tion, and I know I speak also for Sen- 
ator HATCH, to the chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee and the rank- 
ing minority member, Senator BYRD 
and Senator HATFIELD, for the inclu- 
sion of an amendment which is time 
sensitive. I will develop that point 
after I make a general comment about 
the bill before us. 

I believe deeply that the inclusion of 
this amendment is not a handout but a 
helping hand to the millions of families 
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that are attempting to bring their fam- 
ilies up in the inner cities. Most impor- 
tantly, no matter what your view 
about what happened out in Los Ange- 
les or the difficult challenges that 
cities are facing in this country, we 
recognize the real hope for those cities, 
for America, is in its children. This 
program has been targeted toward chil- 
dren, children of an early age, and also 
those who would learn from a job expe- 
rience some of the values that come 
from that particular endeavor. 

At the outset, I want to express my 
appreciation to the chairman and the 
ranking minority member and to the 
committee which added the $1.45 bil- 
lion for time-sensitive job, education 
and community programs that can 
make a difference for the Nation's 
cities this summer. 

More than 81 billion of these funds 
are targeted for inner-city youth. 

Under the bill before us, an addi- 
tional 200,000 3- to 5-year-old will be 
served in summer Head Start pro- 
grams. An additional 550,000 6- to 18- 
year-olds will be served in summer 
school programs for elementary and 
secondary school pupils. The summer 
job program will be doubled, and will 
be able to serve an additional 500,000 
young men and women. And substan- 
tial new resources will be available for 
the Justice Department’s innovative 
Weed and Seed Program to combat 
inner city crime, and seed a variety of 
desperately needed urban services. 

Last week, I joined with Senator 
HATCH in calling for this bipartisan ini- 
tiative, and we hope that this measure 
will go to President Bush this week, 
before Congress adjourns for the Memo- 
rial Day recess. Unless we act imme- 
diately, the opportunity will be lost to 
expand these vital initiatives in time 
for this summer. 

Important as this first step is, it can- 
not be the only step. We need to con- 
tinue to work together on an effective 
additional response in follow-on legis- 
lation to deal with other urgent as- 
pects of the urban crisis. 

Immediate, additional invests are 
needed in program such as community 
development block grants, which pro- 
vide the Nation’s mayors with re- 
sources for a range of projects such as 
housing rehabilitation in poor neigh- 
borhoods, job-creating public works, 
and community projects such as senior 
citizen centers and Head Start centers. 

Just this afternoon, I had an oppor- 
tunity to talk with a mayor of one of 
our fine cities in Massachusetts. He in- 
dicated that if he was just able to 
maintain the public schools open from 
8 o'clock, the time that they close, 
until maybe 10 or 11 o’clock at night, 
what a positive impact that would have 
for young people who are interested in 
sports or interested in music or inter- 
ested in other kinds of activities. These 
young people would be able to utilize 
those facilities in which the public has 
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already invested. Many mayors need to 
have some small additional resources 
because of the belt-tightening that is 
taking place in the cities across this 
country. 

That is something that we ought to 
support. 

We also need a stronger commitment 
to community development corpora- 
tions which have been effective in cre- 
ating jobs and revitalizing neighbor- 
hoods in Los Angeles, New York, and 
other cities. One of the first CDC’s will 
soon celebrate its 25th anniversary— 
the Bedford-Stuyvesant Redevelop- 
ment Corporation in New Vork City. 
which was founded by Senators Robert 
Kennedy and Jacob Javits. Another of 
the oldest and most successful CDC’s is 
the East Los Angeles Community 
Union, which will play a major role in 
the redevelopment of the riot corridor. 

Community development corpora- 
tions provide immediate job training 
and job opportunities. They also pro- 
mote lasting stability by ensuring that 
impoverished areas develop the an- 
chors that middle class neighborhoods 
take for granted—including. strong 
community organizations, corner 
banks, thriving local businesses, safe 
parks and decent housing. The Labor 
Committee is currently preparing leg- 
islation to expand and improve the cur- 
rent programs, and it should be part of 
our larger urban initiative. 

Private firms, too, must make a 
greater commitment to invest in the 
Nation’s cities. The private sector, 
community groups and Federal, State, 
and local governments must work in 
partnership to revitalize our urban cen- 
ters. Each has a major role to play. 
Private sector support means a com- 
mitment to provide loans to rebuild 
devastated neighborhoods and busi- 
nesses and to continue to provide in- 
surance to areas in which there has 
been unrest. 

In law enforcement, the emphasis 
should be on additional aid to State 
and local authorities. We should insist 
on the enactment of clear nationwide 
police training standards and Federal 
enforcement authority, to reduce the 
likelihood of excessive use of force, and 
to root out the disastrous effects of 
race discrimination in all aspects of 
the criminal justice system. The Police 
Corps, which is authorized in the 
stalled crime bill, is an excellent idea; 
it can bring new recruits and new per- 
spectives to police departments across 
the country. 

Finally, we must bring a new sense of 
commitment to address the long-run 
domestic challenges we face. A decade 
of neglect has red-lined the entire Na- 
tion—not just our cities. We have seen 
too much disinvestment in the vital 
areas such as education, job training, 
housing, health care, and research and 
development. 

Last January, as part of our effort to 
end the recession and stimulate a 
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strong economic recovery, I called for 
a Federal program of $210 billion of new 
investments over the next 7 years to 
rebuild America’s strength in these 
fundamental areas. I proposed to pay 
for these selected, targeted invest in 
America programs by reductions in de- 
fense spending. In the wake of the Rod- 
ney King verdict and its aftermath, the 
need is more urgent than ever, and itis 
more important that ever that we 
begin to meet these needs now. 

I commend the leadership of Senator 
MITCHELL and, again, I express my ap- 
preciation for the cooperation fashion- 
ing a bipartisan beginning, which I 
hope will be expanded to include a good 
deal more. 

Mr. President, I want to point out 
precisely why providing funds for these 
programs is time sensitive. Ninety-five 
percent of the Head Start programs 
will close between this week and the 
end of the first week in June; 95 per- 
cent of all of the Head Start programs 
that are in operation will be closed 
down. Only about 5 percent of the Head 
Start programs continue during the 
course of the summer. 

So if we are going to be serious about 
coming to grips with the problems of 
some of the children who live in the 
inner cities—although it is not just re- 
stricted to the larger cities, there is 
also provision in here for some of the 
smaller cities and even a small State 
minimum—we must act now. 

In the Chapter I Education Program, 
virtually every school district closes 
the second or third week in June. And 
the local education agencies need a few 
weeks’ lead time to rehire teachers and 
expand the summer programs. The pro- 
vision provides additional funds for 
chapter I programs will serve 550,000 
young people over the course of this 
summer. 

With regard to the summer jobs pro- 
gram, they start the week after public 
schools close and the Department of 
Labor says that June 5 is the drop-dead 
date, so to speak, after which it would 
not be feasible to get the funds out to 
the States and in turn to the cities and 
rural communities. 

It is an interesting fact, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the summer job opportuni- 
ties dropped dramatically in the 1980's, 
with the current appropriation less 
than 75 percent of the 1981 appropria- 
tion in nominal dollars. With the cost 
of inflation, we are currently serving 
just about half as many young people, 
about 530,000 annually, as a decade ago. 

So all we would really be doing is 
bringing the number of summer jobs up 
to what they were a decade ago. 

And then there is the Weed and Seed 
Program which affects children and 
their families directly. The concept is 
to weed out the crime and seed the 
community with a new sense of hope 
and opportunity. The early results of 
this program, which has been developed 
by this administration, for which the 
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administration deserves credit, have 
been extremely positive. 

So, Mr. President, I think there are 
other time-sensitive programs as well 
that could be done this summer. I have 
spoken about those programs at other 
times in the Senate, which, quite 
frankly, I wish we would have been 
able to include in this program. 

But on both sides of the aisle we rec- 
ognize that the real future of the cities 
and communities of the country is chil- 
dren. The Kennedy-Hatch amendment 
is targeted to 3-year-olds all the way 
up to 18-year-olds and include the early 
intervention and confidence building 
that takes place with the Head Start 
Program, the enriched summer pro- 
grams under chapter I, both of which 
have been evaluated extensively and 
both of which have demonstrated very 
positive results. The only real criti- 
cism of these programs is that there is 
not further mentoring or further sup- 
port for those young people as they go 
through high school, and we have ad- 
dressed that in the higher education 
bill which is pending and which will be 
passed before the end of the session. 

So, Mr. President, I am very hopeful 
that this supplemental appropriation 
will be passed. I am very hopeful the 
President will be willing to accede to 
what has been, to date, a bipartisan ef- 
fort. We want to try to keep it that 
way. The reason these programs have 
been chosen is because, as I mentioned 
before, their time-sensitive nature. 
They could not possibly be effective if 
we were to go over in to June before 
action. These programs are tried and 
tested. This is a minimal program but 
it can make some difference in terms 
of hope for children in our society. I 
hope we can move toward early passage 
of this legislation. 

Mr. WOFFORD. I would like to com- 
pliment my colleagues for taking the 
leadership to provide additional funds 
in this legislation for summer youth 
programs throughout the country. The 
crisis of youth that I saw during a re- 
cent visit to south-central Los Angeles 
exists throughout the country. 

The most constructive immediate 
way I know to respond to this crisis of 
our young is to engage them in orga- 
nized work in which they contribute to 
their communities. I believe that in ex- 
panding summer youth employment 
and training programs priority should 
be given to programs, such as youth 
conservation and service corps, that 
offer productive work with visible com- 
munity benefits and that give partici- 
pants a mix of work experience, train- 
ing, and support services. 

Summer jobs should be more than 
make work. I believe that States 
should be encouraged to expand or to 
establish summer programs that em- 
phasize discipline and teamwork, and 
provide the opportunity to acquire citi- 
zenship skills such as problem-solving, 
self-reliance, leadership, and initiative. 
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Do my colleagues join me in encour- 
aging such programs? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank my colleague 
from Pennsylvania for his comments. I 
certainly share his views. 

As he is aware, the Senate recently 
acted to improve the JTPA Program. 
The Labor Committee’s report accom- 
panying this legislation specifically en- 
couraged the involvement of JTPA par- 
ticipants in youth corps programs. In 
particular, the committee encouraged 
linkages of the JTPA with youth corps 
programs where citizenship skills are a 
central feature of the program, such as 
those programs authorized by the Na- 
tional and Community Service Act. 

It is my hope that communities be 
encouraged to use the funds provided 
by this legislation for such programs. I 
look forward to working with my 
friend and colleague from Pennsylva- 
nia in this regard. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank my colleagues for 
their work on expanding opportunities 
for youth. I join them in decrying 
make work programs and join them in 
encouraging youth programs that will 
promote discipline, teamwork, and 
citizenship. We do indeed need to im- 
prove the skills and opportunities for 
youth throughout the country. 

Mr. COATS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Indiana. 

Mr. COATS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Montana has joined me on 
the floor, and we would like to enter 
into a very brief colloquy with the ac- 
quiescence of the manager of this bill. 

Earlier I had indicated that I would 
offer an amendment to the supple- 
mental appropriations bill dealing with 
the interstate shipment of trash. Sub- 
sequent to that time, I have had a dis- 
cussion with the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Environmental Protec- 
tion, who has reported to me that leg- 
islation dealing with this issue would 
be reported out of his committee, and I 
believe subsequent to that conversa- 
tion that has indeed happened. So we 
were planning to take a little bit of 
time today to outline that legislation 
and where we might go from here. 

We have been engaged in fairly in- 
tense negotiations now for nearly 7 
months attempting to resolve this very 
important issue not only for my State 
but for a number of States. I believe we 
have made very significant progress. 
There are some remaining concerns I 
and a few other Members have with the 
legislative product as reported by the 
committee. I think there is an indica- 
tion we can continue negotiations and 
hopefully move forward to address the 
issue of interstate shipment of solid 
waste. 

I would at this time, Mr. President, 
yield to the Senator from Montana, the 
chairman of the subcommittee, for his 
comments on this. I then have a few 
questions, and I believe there may be 
two or three other Senators who would 
like to speak on this issue. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Montana. 

Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Chair and also thank the Senator 
from Indiana. 

Mr. President, earlier today, the En- 
vironment Committee favorably re- 
ported the reauthorization of the Re- 
source Conservation Act. Included in 
this bill is an amendment authored by 
myself and Senator CHAFEE to give 
Governors conditional authority to re- 
strict out-of-State municipal waste. 

The amendment was the result of a 
long struggle to find an acceptable 
compromise. Senator COATS first raised 
this issue over 2 years ago. And it is in 
part due to Senator COATS’ persistence 
to find a solution to this issue that the 
Environment Committee has adopted a 
compromise. 

The amendment does not give every- 
one everything that they wanted. We 
all had to give a little. But we now 
have a workable solution to the prob- 
lem of interstate transportation of 
solid waste. This amendment was 
agreed to by all the concerned Senators 
on the Committee—Senators CHAFEE, 
WARNER, WOFFORD, LAUTENBERG, Moy- 
NIHAN, and METZENBAUM. We also con- 
sulted extensively with the Senator 
from Indiana and other interested Sen- 
ators who are not on the committee. 
And I believe that this amendment also 
represents a basis that will be accept- 
able to them. 

The amendment is complicated be- 
cause it tries to accommodate the in- 
terests of many members and because 
it recognizes that interstate waste is 
not just an issue in one or two States, 
but the entire Nation. 

Mr. President, some 15 million tons 
of municipal waste are shipped out-of- 
State each year by 43 States. Forty- 
two States also import some waste. 
The point is, nearly every State relies 
on other States to handle some portion 
of their waste. 

The problem is that some states are 
importing far more than their fair 
share. And some States are exporting 
far more than what they should. 

Our challenge has been to find a solu- 
tion that will reduce exports, and yet 
give exporting States some time to site 
new, in-State capacity. 

The interstate amendment that the 
Environment Committee adopted yes- 
terday accomplishes this in a respon- 
sible and fair manner without disrupt- 
ing contracts now in force. 

Let me briefly explain the amend- 
ment. 

First, it grants States authority that 
they do not now legally have. That is, 
it allows a Governor to prohibit and 
limit out-of-State waste at landfills 
and incinerators subject to certain con- 
ditions. 

There are two primary conditions 
that must be met before a Governor 
can impose limitations on out-of-State 
waste. 
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First, a Governor must receive a 
written request to restrict out-of-State 
waste, from both the local government 
that is home to the landfill or inciner- 
ator, and the local solid waste planning 
unit, if any exists under State law. 

Second, a Governor may not impose 
any restrictions that would result in 
the breach of an existing waste con- 
tract. 

Once these two conditions have been 
met, a Governor may ban waste at any 
landfill or incinerator that did not re- 
ceive out-of-State waste in 1991. 

At those facilities that did receive 
waste during 1991, a Governor may ban 
waste at any facility that does not 
meet the State standards for operating 
such sites. 

Moreover, Governors of States that 
received large amounts of municipal 
waste—more than 1 million tons in 
1991, which include Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, and Indiana, may im- 
post additional restrictions. 

First, with or without a local re- 
quest, a Governor of one of these four 
States may freeze at 1991 levels the 
amount of out-of-State municipal 
waste received by any facility. 

Second, if requested by the local gov- 
ernment, a Governor in one of these 
States may require that out-of-State 
waste be disposed of in a landfill that 
meets the State’s requirements for 
newly constructed landfills. 

Alternatively, the Governor may 
limit the amount of out-of-State waste 
received to 30 percent at any landfill 
that took more than 100,000 tons of out- 
of-State waste in 1991, if that ac- 
counted for at least 30 percent of the 
total amount of waste received at the 
landfill. 

Finally, in an effort to encourage all 
Sates to upgrade their landfills, begin- 
ning on January 1, 1995, a Governor 
will lose authority to restrict out-of- 
State waste unless one of two actions 
are met. 

Either all operating landfills in the 
State must meet EPA’s design and lo- 
cational standards for new, environ- 
mentally sound landfills. Or, landfills 
that do not meet these standards must 
be on an enforceable schedule to shut 
down prior to January 1, 2000. 

These are the key elements in the 
amendment the committee adopted. I 
know that it does not give everyone ev- 
erything they want. 

In fact, one of the major objections 
to this is that the Governor does not 
have unconditional authority. Instead, 
the Governor must first receive a re- 
quest by the local government before 
imposing interstate restrictions. 

But it is really the local government 
and its citizens that must bear the 
brunt of living next door to a landfill 
and putting up with the odor and truck 
traffic. If the local community doesn’t 
object to accepting out-of-State waste, 
than it should be less of a problem for 
the State. 
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Mr. President, I again want to com- 
mend the Senator from Indiana and the 
other Senators who worked with me to 
craft this proposal. 

It took a little longer than I first an- 
ticipated, but I believe that it is a fair 
and balanced compromise. One that 
serves an important national interest, 
and one that will serve the interests of 
my colleagues. 

I look forward to working with the 
Senator from Indiana, the majority 
leader, and my other colleagues to see 
this issue get to the floor in a timely 
fashion this year. 

As the Senator from Indiana said, 
earlier today the Senate Committee on 
Environment and Public Works did re- 
port out the Resource Conservation 
Act, which included a quite com- 
plicated interstate amendment that is 
covering the interstate transport of 
solid waste between States. That 
amendment was in the bill basically 
because interstate transportation of 
solid waste is such an important issue 
to so many States. Approximately 43 
States export solid waste to some other 
State. And about the same number of 
States import solid waste. Iam talking 
about garbage here—garbage into their 
own States. 

In addition, it is clear that States 
want to manage landfills as much as 
they possibly can, so we have two com- 
peting interests involved. On the one 
hand, the States want to control their 
own destiny the best they can, and on 
the other hand virtually all States ex- 
port and import garbage. Sometimes in 
States like Oregon and Washington, 
which are close together, say around 
the Portland area, there is a lot of 
interstate transportation of garbage 
back and forth between States. Take 
the District of Columbia. Here is Mary- 
land, and Virginia next door. Garbage 
trucks oftentimes do cross State lines. 
So we have to fashion a solution. 

I commend the Senator from Indiana 
for bringing up this issue at an earlier 
date. At that time he and I and others 
in an attempt to resolve this issue 
agreed it probably made sense to post- 
pone Senate consideration until some- 
time around April 30. This is now a few 
days after April 30. 

In the meantime, as the Senator 
knows, the Environment and Public 
Works Committee has been working 
very diligently to address this issue. It 
is an issue between exporting and im- 
porting States. Some like importing 
garbage, some do not like to import 
garbage. It is a bit complicated. We 
have worked out a resolution. We con- 
sulted diligently with Senators who are 
primarily concerned with this issue. 

I see the Senator from New Jersey on 
the floor, Senator LAUTENBERG has 
been one of the stalwarts in working 
out a solution. He comes from a State 
which is basically known as an export- 
ing State. The Senator from Indiana is 
basically from an importing State. I 
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must say that on the committee we are 
represented both by importing States 
and by exporting States, as the Sen- 
ator well knows. 

I must say, in addition, we consulted 
with the Senator from Indiana as the 
Environment and Public Works Com- 
mittee has to try to fashion a reason- 
able solution. And because the commit- 
tee has reported out the Resource Con- 
servation Act reauthorization which 
does include a very thoughtful inter- 
state provision, it just seems to make 
most sense for the Senate to follow the 
usual orderly process, that is, when the 
bill gets to the floor of the Senate, if 
the Senator from Indiana or other Sen- 
ators wish to have amendments, the 
committee will certainly fully consider 
them and try to work with Senators to 
further refine and improve upon the 
bill. 

I must say I commend the Senator 
for his very diligent work here. He is 
one Senator who has worked very hard, 
very conscientiously to help all of us 
come up with a solution here. And I 
very much compliment the Senator’s 
diligence, his persistence, his, I must 
say, almost singlemindedness to this 
issue, and it has helped move the proc- 
ess along. 

I fully expect us to take up the re- 
ported bill at a later date, in the next 
several, who knows, weeks, or it could 
be a couple of months. I urge the Sen- 
ator and other Senators to watch the 
process, to work with the process. 
There are many more days left within 
which we can pass the bill out of the 
Senate and work with the House. If at 
a much later date it becomes more 
clear that that is becoming less likely, 
then we will cross that bridge when we 
get there, but we are not at that bridge 
yet. I strongly urge us to wait, not to 
act now because it is going to upset a 
process which is very delicate. 

Another complication is the tension 
between Governors and municipalities. 
Governors of States obviously would 
like to be the entity that determined 
whether or not out-of-State garbage 
comes into their States. I must say 
there are conflicting interests there be- 
cause sometimes local communities in 
those States have contrary points of 
view. So there is a tension there be- 
tween the Governor and the municipal- 
ity. 

It seems only reasonable that if the 
local municipality, which is the com- 
munity which bears the burden of re- 
ceiving garbage, wants to receive gar- 
bage—it is a revenue raiser and they do 
not mind having trucks go through 
their community and dump garbage as 
long as the tipping fee meets the mu- 
nicipality’s need—maybe they should 
have more say on whether that garbage 
comes to that community than the 
Governor of the State. But, of course, 
the Governor of the State has an inter- 
est in working out a solid waste plan 
within the State, working with the 
various communities in the State. 
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So the amendment being crafted is 
an attempt to bridge that tension, to 
deal with both sides of it, and, as the 
Senator knows, it is a good-faith effort, 
and I think it accomplishes the result 
about as well as can be accomplished. 

Mr. COATS. If the Senator will yield 
for a couple of questions, first, I would 
like to say for the record that the Sen- 
ator from Montana indicated to me 
many months ago that he would oper- 
ate in good faith, and he has done ex- 
actly that. I thank him for that. He has 
been diligent in negotiating with us on 
what is a difficult, complicated issue. 

I believe we are close to a solution 
which acknowledges the very real prob- 
lems that exist on both sides of this 
equation with respect to exporting and 
importing States. We are trying to re- 
solve that. It is not easy to do. I think 
we have made very significant progress 
in that regard. 

I believe the committee has pro- 
ceeded in good faith and they are re- 
porting out the Resource Conservation 
and Recovery Act today with this pro- 
vision included, which is important. 

I would just say to the Senator from 
Montana that while we are in the 
spring of the year, the time is moving 
on and when one looks forward to the 
number of legislative days left, given 
the two parties’ conventions, this being 
an the election year, and so forth, 
there are not that many days remain- 
ing. 

My real concern is that we are able 
to successfully accomplish a resolution 
to this problem in this legislative year. 
So I would hope that we could move 
forward with every bit of due diligence 
to recognize the fact that you will not 
have many days to legislate on this 
floor. I urge the majority leader and all 
of those who determine the schedule to 
advance legislation on the interstate 
waste issue. 

Given the fact that there are some 
specific concerns relative to the com- 
mittee bill that affects certain of our 
States, which the Senator has ac- 
knowledged he would be willing to 
work with us to resolve, I would like to 
be able to bring a bill to the floor that 
has those issues resolved so that we do 
not have to go through the amendment 
process. I think it is something we can 
sit down and continue to negotiate. I 
would ask the Senator for his assur- 
ance that we could at least do that. 

Then I would ask that he recognize 
that this is an issue of such importance 
that a solution needs to be reached this 
legislative session, and that we have to 
do that in a timely enough basis so 
that the House of Representatives can 
likewise act. We can then conference 
the bill and get a piece of legislation 
on to the President’s desk for signature 
this year. 

My concern is that because this is at- 
tached to a broader bill, RCRA, that 
there are provisions in there that pre- 
vent its being called up on the floor or 
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prevent its successful passage by this 
body or the other body. Therefore, I 
would like to have some idea that if it 
appears RCRA is not going to be the 
vehicle with which we can deal with 
this interstate trash issue this year, we 
can agree to find an appropriate man- 
ner in which to move forward this leg- 
islation. I think many of us from im- 
porting States feel this is something 
that has to be resolved this year. 

Mr. BAUCUS. If I might answer the 
Senator's question. 

Mr. COATS. It is a long question. I 
apologize. 

Mr. BAUCUS. I can assure the Sen- 
ator that RCRA will be the vehicle 
dealing with the interstate transport 
this year. I am exercising every effort 
at my command to help make that 
happen. I know the Senator from Indi- 
ana and all Senators work in good faith 
so we can bring the RCRA bill up and 
work out the differences as he says he 
does in the ordinary process of Senate 
deliberation. 

I also understand and agree that this 
is a very critical issue to the States. 
There are many other critical issues, 
too—education, health care legislation, 
budget deficit, aid to cities, racial ten- 
sions—I could go on and on with issues 
which I think are even more important 
to our country. 

But certainly interstate transport is 
an issue as important as well, and we 
will use every effort in good faith to re- 
solve it this year. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. COATS. Mr. President, I would 
just respond to the Senator by saying 
that in my looking at the calendar, at 
the timetable. I would think that if 
this body cannot act on this legisla- 
tion, if we cannot act before the July 
recess, we will find ourselves in the po- 
sition where we will not have the time 
to enact similar legislation on the 
House side, resolve it, and have it on 
the President's desk. 

So I hope that we could come to a 
resolution of this issue as soon as prac- 
tical after we return from the Memo- 
rial Day break. That will give us about 
3% weeks or so in June to address the 
issue. After that, I am afraid there will 
be very, very little time to address the 
interstate waste issue. 

As the Senator said, there are many 
important issues on our plate. We have 
been working on this now for three 
years. Our landfill capacity is declining 
to the point where if we wait for a new 
Congress to address this, the problem 
will be resolved. It will be resolved be- 
cause Indiana is going to fill up with 
out-of-State trash, and we will be put 
in the position of passing the trash” 
west. 

So we have to take action now on a 
bipartisan basis. It is unanimous 
among our delegation. I know that is 
true of many States. I believe this has 
to go forward in a bipartisan way and 
be resolved as quickly as possible. 
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Mr. SIMPSON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LIEBERMAN). The Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. SIMPSON] is recognized. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, even 
though I recognize there is no time 
limitation, I will take 3 minutes to 
comment on this issue. 

Today, we reported out a RCRA bill 
and that is done. The bill deals pri- 
marily with the interstate shipment of 
garbage and recycling. Senator BAUCUS 
has worked doggedly and valiantly to 
get that bill reported. The core meas- 
ure was difficult enough, and what hap- 
pened in the amending process was 
even more difficult as to what hap- 
pened, and the one this morning with 
regard to really an obfuscation of the 
$140 million facility with one that 
makes this bill fundamentally flawed. 

I do not expect the bill in its present 
form to be considered. And that is not 
in any sense in derogation or criticism 
of Senator BAUCUS because he has done 
everything he could. I know how he 
works because I worked with him on 
clean air and other things. He is a 
splendid person to work with. 

But the driving force behind all of 
this was the Senator from Indiana, his 
efforts to develop the legislation that 
will deal with the interstate shipment 
and the disposal of municipal waste, 
and I think we should act on that issue 
this year. We should move on inter- 
state provision independently of the 
general RCRA legislation that has so 
many controversial provisions. 

So I simply would urge the EPW 
Committee to work with Senator 
COATS, as the chairman has done in the 
past, the chairmen of the subcommit- 
tee and the chairman of the full com- 
mittee, Senator BURDICK, in order to 
ensure that the importing States are 
adequately protected. 

Senators COATS, SPECTER, WARNER, 
and METZENBAUM have all worked dili- 
gently to craft an interstate waste 
amendment which would ensure the 
protection of the States that have been 
receiving these huge quantities of gar- 
bage from other States. 

But the problem has been brought 
about because some State and local 
governments have been unable to make 
or will not make the tough decisions 
necessary to site new landfills or incin- 
erators. They do not want this, they do 
not want that. The people come to the 
council meeting or the commissioner 
meeting, they never get anything done, 
and they bring it here. 

Those areas are taking the easy way 
out by shipping their trash to other 
States where it is placed in the land- 
fills. 

So, part of the solution to the prob- 
lem is increased recycling, part of the 
solution is increased incineration, 
siting new landfills in States that now 
are exporting large amounts of gar- 
bage, and finally the other part of the 
equation is protecting State and local 
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governments from having to accept 
garbage they do not want. Senator 
COATS has been a leader in this regard. 
I look forward to working with him in 
getting an interstate waste provision 
enacted into law this year. 

I thank the Chair. 


Several Senators addressed the 
Chair. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


Chair recognizes the Senator from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, as 
a member of the Environment and Pub- 
lic Works Committee that dealt with 
RCRA this morning, and passed it out 
early this afternoon for consideration 
on the floor, I want to briefly discuss 
the provisions regarding interstate 
transport of garbage which are in- 
cluded in the RCRA amendments, 

I first want to express my apprecia- 
tion and, admiration for the work that 
Senator Baucus, as chairman of the 
subcommittee, and Senator CHAFEE, 
who is ranking member of the Environ- 
ment Committee, did in resolving so 
many issues. 

The committee may be accused of 
sending out to sea a leaking ship that 
perhaps will be deterred from reaching 
its destination, but the fact is that we 
have floated this vessel, and it contains 
a lot of good cargo. If we examine it 
and decide that there is merit in much 
of what has been done, even through we 
may occasionally disagree, we have a 
chance to come up with legislation 
that deals with the acute problems 
that we have in this country in terms 
of disposing of these mountains of 
trash which exist in virtually every 
state in the country. 

So, having said that, I want to ad- 
dress the problem that Senator COATS 
from Indiana has expressed many times 
here on the floor, over which we have 
had some sharp disagreement. I did not 
like the commercials that were shown 
in Indiana with this kind of portly guy 
from New Jersey chomping on this 
cigar, dumping his ashes and his trash 
on Indiana. We have respect for Indi- 
ana. Indiana has excellent educational 
institutions of higher learning. Many 
New Jersey students go there for their 
education and play football, and other 
sports. They make a contribution to 
the institutions, and I am sure they are 
welcome. 

I understand Senator COATS’ concern. 

But the interstate waste provisions 
in the bill, as presented, are critical to 
my State. We are one of the smallest 
States in the country. New Jersey is 
the most densely populated State in 
the country. We have an acute waste 
disposal problem, created largely be- 
cause we accepted so much from States 
around us, particularly Pennsylvania. 
We tried through the courts to ban 
those shipments of waste, but the Su- 
preme Court ruled against us. Philadel- 
phia was dumping on New Jersey, to 
use the expression. But there it was, 
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and it is very obvious that on a State- 
by-State basis these problems cannot 
be solved. It is a national problem, and 
we have to solve it with a national so- 
lution. 

If we don't adopt a national solution, 
we could create enormous environ- 
mental problems by forcing environ- 
mentally damaging waste control pro- 
grams. 

New Jersey cannot be suddenly cast 
adrift. The RCRA amendments recog- 
nize that fact and provide a national 
response sensitive to the environ- 
mental needs of all States. 

Senator Baucus has described the 
provisions of the compromise. Very 
briefly, the bill gives exporting States 
time to reduce exports. But it also en- 
sures that there will be limits on the 
amount of trash that a State has to im- 
port and that those exporting States 
have to reduce their shipments of gar- 
bage. I have no argument with that. 

There are provisions in this com- 
promise which I am not happy about, 
which will cause New Jersey to make 
changes in its waste management pro- 
gram. But a compromise, as we know 
around here, means that each side has 
to give something in order to achieve 
an agreement. Even at today’s markup, 
the committee agreed to a provision to 
give the Governors of Indiana and Ohio 
authority to limit out-of-State garbage 
at large landfills to 30 percent of the 
waste previously disposed of at that 
landfill. This will allow these States to 
maintain landfill capacity for their 
own States’ trash disposal. 

New Jersey has publicly pledged to 
become self-sufficient in garbage man- 
agement. We have already significantly 
reduced exports. New Jersey has the 
most aggressive recycling programs in 
the country, and we continue to expand 
our recycling programs and to develop 
additional capacity. We have been will- 
ing to work with other States; as a 
matter of fact, more than willing. We 
have forced waste haulers who would 
shift garbage illegally out of State to 
stop it. Waste haulers have to get an 
approval from New Jersey if they want 
to ship trash out of State. 

New Jersey worked out an agreement 
with Indiana to stop these illegal ship- 
ments. As a result, New Jersey has 
stopped 12 companies already from 
shipping garbage to Indiana. New Jer- 
sey is taking enforcement action 
against those companies. New Jersey is 
also negotiating a similar agreement 
with Ohio. 

So I hope that my colleagues will re- 
view the committee's work. It provides 
a reasonable solution. It is one that ad- 
dresses the problems of all States, per- 
haps not perfectly, but that is the na- 
ture of compromise. 

So I hope that we will have support 
when RCRA arrives here on the floor. If 
there is to be a further discussion or 
amendment, so be it. But I appreciate 
the fact that Senator Baucus, the 
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chairman of the Subcommittee on En- 
vironment, that is dealing with this, 
and the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
COATS] are saying, OK, we will con- 
tinue to work together to try to effect 
a compromise that permits each of our 
States to achieve the goals that they 
want. I believe that the committee ap- 
proach achieves this compromise. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. MCCONNELL. Mr. President, I 
compliment Senator CHAFEE’s diligent 
efforts to forge a consensus on the con- 
tentious interstate waste issue. Now 
that the Environment Committee has 
concluded its mark up, I urge the Sen- 
ate to take up this issue as soon as pos- 
sible. States are in dire need of the au- 
thority to restrict the flow of trash 
into their States so that they may 
take charge of their own environ- 
mental destinies. 

Mr. President, while I am supportive 
of the general purpose of the commit- 
tee’s markup, there are several provi- 
sions which could have an adverse im- 
pact on Kentucky. 

First, the committee’s version re- 
quires a State to have imported 1 mil- 
lion tons of trash in 1991 before author- 
izing a Governor to restrict out-of- 
State trash to certain grandfathered 
landfills. Because Kentucky happened 
to import a relatively small amount of 
trash in 1991, my State is shut out of 
the most important protections af- 
forded by the committee’s proposal. 

This will leave Kentucky easy prey 
to garbage transporters who will be 
shut out of the four States that meet 
the 1 million ton threshold. By protect- 
ing only States which are currently 
being deluged, Kentucky may once 
again become a haven for out-of-State 
waste. 

By broadly exempting interstate 
compacts from restriction by States, 
the committee leaves a large number 
of landfills in many States subject to 
only limited restrictions. By 
grandfathering landfills, rather than 
landfill cells, the bill allows grand- 
fathered landfills to expand their ca- 
pacity to accept out-of-State waste. 
Thus, the landfills in my State which 
are not subject to full protection, can 
be expanded to import enormous 
amounts of solid waste. 

Mr. President, although well inten- 
tioned, the committee markup falls 
short of ensuring that Kentucky can 
control the flow of waste over its bor- 
ders. 

My colleague from Indiana has modi- 
fied the committee’s language to ad- 
dress these concerns. He has proposed 
changes to allow the Governors of all 
States to freeze the amount of out-of- 
State waste taken at certain grand- 
fathered facilities at 1991 levels. This 
will ensure that States which imported 
less than 1 million tons in 1991 will not 
become the new dumping grounds for 
waste that was previously going to the 
four large importing States. The Sen- 
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ator from Indiana also has eliminated 
the ability of grandfathered facilities 
to expand their frailties to accept out- 
of-State waste. 

While essentially identical to the 
committee’s version, the enhance- 
ments made by the Senator from Indi- 
ana are necessary to protect States 
like Kentucky. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I am 
going to take a few moments to com- 
ment on a measure which was the sub- 
ject of discussion by the distinguished 
Senator from Montana [Mr. BAUCUS] 
and the distinguished Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. COATS] and the distin- 
guished Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
SIMPSON] with respect to interstate 
trash. 

Mr. President, I was prepared to 
sponsor an amendment with Senator 
COATS and Senator MCCONNELL which 
would act to correct the inequities of 
trash and garbage shipments. However, 
the decision was made not to offer that 
amendment because the Committee on 
the Environment and Public Works re- 
ported out the RCRA bill today which 
addresses that subject, and it was 
thought not advisable to offer that 
amendment within a few hours after 
the committee had reported out the 
bill. 

This is a very important matter na- 
tionally, and it is a matter of extreme 
urgency to my State of Pennsylvania 
because of the 12 million tons of gar- 
bage and municipal waste shipped in 
interstate commerce, 3.5 million tons 
end up in Pennsylvania. The existing 
committee bill addresses that to some 
extent by reducing the amount which a 
State like Pennsylvania would have to 
take, and it is my intention to offer an 
amendment which would reduce that 
amount even further, and there is con- 
siderable support, as I understand it, 
within the committee for these amend- 
ments. 

The issue has been on my agenda for 
more than 3 years, since I visited 
Scranton, PA, back in 1989 and found 
an enormous problem with interstate 
shipment of garbage from out of State 
which was collected on the highways, 
which was causing enormous odors, 
causing traffic congestion and enor- 
mous problems in Scranton. Shortly 
after that, my distinguished colleague, 
Senator Heinz, and I introduced, on Oc- 
tober 13, 1989, Senate bill 1754 to ad- 
dress this issue. 

We then moved on an amendment of- 
fered by Senator COATS in September 
1990 to pending legislation, the District 
of Columbia appropriations bill, and 
the amendment was passed 68 to 31 
which would have improved the situa- 
tion. The amendment however, was 
dropped in conference. 

Since that time, Mr. President, I 
have cosponsored legislation with the 
distinguished Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. WARNER] Senate bill 2386, to ad- 
dress this problem. 
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I believe that we have to act very 
promptly, and I understand there may 
be some holds on the RCRA bill. It 
would be my hope that action on the 
RCRA bill would be scheduled prompt- 
ly so that this issue could be addressed 
in this Congress. 

The decision was made, as I say, not 
to move on the matter today. But I 
think it is fair to say that there will be 
a movement by a number of Senators, 
including this Senator, to move on an 
amendment to other legislation if we 
cannot bring the RCRA bill to the floor 
shortly after we return in June. It 
would be my hope in that matter to try 
to work out some schedule where these 
issues could be addressed in a system- 
atic manner by the Senate. But very 
often as a procedural matter the 
amendments have to be offered on an- 
other vehicle, on some other legisla- 
tion, in order to move the matter 
along. 

I commend the members of the Envi- 
ronment and Public Works Committee 
for the work which they have done ad- 
dressing this issue of interstate waste 
in a manner which advances the cause, 
not totally to the satisfaction of this 
Senator. I commend Senator COATS on 
his leadership on this issue and the 
work which has been done by members 
of the committee generally. 

I do think we have to address in a 
comprehensive way, reasonably 
promptly, not today, especially not to 
put it on this important legislation, 
but to address it one way or another 
shortly after we return from the Me- 
morial Day recess. 

Mr. DOMENICI addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Mexico is recognized. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I have 
been waiting for a while, but I notice a 
couple of Senators that want to speak 
to the colloquy issue of interstate 
transportation of solid waste. Frankly, 
if they could indicate to me that they 
are not going to speak very long, I 
would be glad to accommodate, with 
the consent of the Chair. I want to 
speak about the underlying bill. Frank- 
ly, I do not want to wait all afternoon 
to do it, but I will wait a little while. 
I will speak at some length, because I 
have some very serious procedural ar- 
guments about it that I think every- 
body ought to hear. Might I ask—— 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I just re- 
spond to the Senator from New Mexico. 
I want to address the underlying sub- 
stance of the bill as well. My remarks 
are not terribly long, but I want to 
talk about what the distinguished 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee is trying to do with this supple- 
mental appropriation bill. I would hope 
that we might get to the substance as 
well. Iam interested in the same issue. 
If the Senator from Kentucky, or oth- 
ers, want to continue the debate on 
this matter raised here, I do not want 
to abbreviate that. It is a legitimate 
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issue to talk about. If that is con- 
cluded, then I will seek recognition, 
Mr. President, to address the substance 
of the bill before us as well. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, might 
I propose the following: I ask unani- 
mous consent that Senator MCCONNELL 
have 5 minutes to speak on whatever 
he desires, and then Senator SPECTER 
succeed that with 5 minutes, and then 
the Senator from New Mexico be recog- 
nized for a time on the underlying bill 
pending. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I have been wait- 
ing, as well, almost an hour here. I 
want to take some time to talk about 
the substance of the bill as well. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
would add, certainly if the Senator de- 
sires to follow me in this consent 
order, I ask that it be in order that he 
do that. 

Mr. DODD. How long does he intend— 
he said, speak at some length. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I will not speak long. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I wonder if the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Mexico 
would merely make the request that 
the Senator from Kentucky have 5 
minutes if he wishes and the Senator 
from Pennsylvania have the 5 minutes 
he wishes, and then, after that, if we 
could go by the rule and let the Sen- 
ator who first seeks recognition in the 
opinion of the Chair be recognized. 
Senator HATFIELD may want to be rec- 
ognized. I might want to. I want to see 
the Senator from New Mexico proceed, 
but I hesitate to see us start lining up 
for quite a long period here of speakers. 

Mr. DOMENICI addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator modify his request? 

Mr. DOMENICI. I believe I sought 
unanimous consent. If there is objec- 
tion, I withdraw it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
will then propose a unanimous consent 
that gives the Senator from Kentucky 
5 minutes, the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania 5 minutes, and then we get to 
the bill on an as-recognized basis. I 
have an amendment. I have been here a 
long time. I did enter into this discus- 
sion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Has the 
Senator from New Mexico withdrawn 
his request? 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I still 
have the floor. I withdraw my request, 
and I will proceed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has the floor. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I regret my friends 
are not here, but neither do I want to 
wait all afternoon. I wanted to accom- 
modate. But let us proceed. 

I yield to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 
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FEDERAL ASSISTANCE IN 
ADDRESSING URBAN CRISIS 


Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, in re- 
sponse to the disaster in Los Angeles, 
we are considering a proposal today 
which is characterized as a short-term 
first step in addressing the crises in 
our cities. I am concerned by the 
misperception of what this bill would 
accomplish. 

The Hatch-Kennedy proposal which 
was incorporated into the bill reported 
yesterday by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, would add $1.45 billion to the 
emergency fund package endorsed by 
the President and passed by the House. 

The money is designated for worth- 
while programs—programs I unequivo- 
cally support. However, we should rec- 
ognize that these funds are not tar- 
geted specifically to Los Angeles, but 
rather spread across every State, di- 
minishing the significance of their im- 
pact. 

We are already spending $8.9 billion 
for these programs in 1992, and the 
President has requested an additional 
$850 million for 1993. 

Department of Labor officials have 
indicated that while the supplemental 
funds for the Summer Youth Employ- 
ment Program could be obligated in 
part, it is already too late for most of 
the States to incorporate it into this 
summer’s programs. Other programs 
funded by this provision—Head Start, 
Chapter I Education and the new Weed 
and Seed Program—would use only a 
small fraction of the supplemental 
funds during this fiscal year. 

I question whether we are only con- 
tributing to the cynicism of the Amer- 
ican people by once again creating ex- 
pectations which clearly will not be 
met by this bill. 

These programs have proven them- 
selves and absolutely should play an 
important role in addressing the prob- 
lems facing our inner cities. I simply 
question whether it is more appro- 
priate to support these programs dur- 
ing the regular appropriations process 
which is in progress, rather than in 
this emergency disaster bill. 

A DECADE OF ABANDONMENT? 

Big city mayors and others have 
pointed to the tragedy in Los Angeles 
as the manifestation of a decade of ne- 
glect of our cities by the Reagan-Bush 
administrations. 

They base their criticism on the de- 
cline of direct Federal-aid programs to 
the cities, such as general revenue 
sharing. As a result, the mayors argue, 
the cities’ fiscal conditions are abys- 
mal and the quality of city life contin- 
ues to decline. 

However, from 1981 to 1992, Federal 
grants to State and local governments 
grew a nominal 98 percent. 

The much maligned decade of the 
eighties in fact was a time of enormous 
economic growth. During that time, 
our economy created 19 million new 
nonagricultural jobs. 
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During the 1980's, State and local 
revenues grew from $390 billion to 
$800.5 billion in 1990. 

State and local government expendi- 
tures grew from $363.2 billion in 1980 to 
$765 billion in 1990. 

State and local government employ- 
ment continued to rise throughout the 
1980’s. The number of State and local 
public employees grew at a rate of 14.7 
percent as the country’s population 
grew only 9 percent. 

State and local governments ex- 
panded services dramatically during 
the boom of the 1980’s, when revenues 
were plentiful and the caseloads of in- 
come security programs were reduced. 

All Federal spending for poverty pro- 
grams has doubled over the past 10 
years—contrary to what many would 
have us believe. 

The safety net remains intact. 

While we have spent money relent- 
lessly, in fact, State and local govern- 
ments have felt the pinch as a greater 
proportion of the Federal aid provided 
has been in the form of entitlements— 
significantly diminishing the discre- 
tion of State and local officials to 
spend as they see appropriate. 

In 1981, entitlement programs such as 
food stamps, AFDC and particularly 
Medicaid, comprised 25.1 percent of 
Federal dollars going to State and 
local governments; in 1992, those same 
programs have grown to consume 55.5 
percent of State and local grants. 

Financial constraints on cities to re- 
spond to social needs will not be eased 
by spending $1.45 billion, but ulti- 
mately, as in the case of the Federal 
budget, by controlling the growth of 
entitlement spending and Federal man- 
dates. 

Having said that, it remains appar- 
ent: If increased spending alone were 
the answer, the sociological urban 
problems would not have continued to 
plague our country. If only the remedy 
could be bought. 

Ultimately, achieving a higher qual- 
ity of life for the residents of our inner 
cities will depend on Americans’ abil- 
ity to instill values, a work ethic, and 
hope in our young people. 

Government programs will never sub- 
stitute for the guidance and nurturing 
of an intact family. All the job-train- 
ing initiatives the Federal Government 
can provide will not benefit the indi- 
vidual with no work ethic and no hope 
for the future. 

The Vice President spoke correctly 
yesterday in San Francisco. We must 
return this country to the values that 
foster a sense of personal responsibil- 
ity, initiative, and hope. 

To the extent that Government pro- 
grams can assist that effort, we will 
provide that assistance. But it is read- 
ily apparent to the American people 
that many of our existing programs of 
assistance have not been successful. 

Last week in a Banking Committee 
hearing on the plight of Los Angeles 
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and other cities, our colleague Senator 
WOFFORD made reference to the slogan 
used in the 1930’s by the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps: serve, earn and 
learn.“ 

Senator WOFFORD is correct in his 
views that we would be well served to 
take the best of programs of the past, 
evaluate new approaches and develop a 
plan of action. 

Only by laying down our political 
arms and coming to the table with 
open minds and new initiatives can we 
hope to contribute to a solution. 

Mr. President, I rise to discuss the 
pending urgent supplemental appro- 
priations bill. Let me make a couple 
points at the outset and then proceed 
with some details to explain it. 

Mr. President, I believe, with the om- 
inous resonance in the air that we are 
going to consider a constitutional 
amendment to balance the budget, it is 
very interesting that what we have be- 
fore us today is a bill that tries to 
make an emergency out of a non- 
emergency. No doubt about it. Con- 
gress signed a budget agreement with 
the President and then adopted that 
agreement in law, and it is very, very 
clear. It acknowledges that there will 
be unforeseen emergency situations 
when, Congress will not have to pay for 
what it spends. The pay-as-you-go rule 
does not apply. The discretionary 
spending caps do not apply because 
there is an emergency. 

Mr. President, Congress asked that 
“emergency” be defined, and I do not 
want to go into all the definitions, but 
let me suggest it is absolutely clear 
that the funding of ongoing programs 
is not an emergency by definition. 

Now, Mr. President, I do not want to 
sound like I am opposed to helping the 
inner cities of America, I certainly 
want to stand on the floor and vote for 
some emergency help to rebuild 
burned-down Los Angeles if we can. 

Mr. President, let me explain to the 
Senate what it means to take a litany 
of ongoing programs, two-thirds of a 
year having expired, and come to the 
floor and say we pick out Head Start, 
Chapter I Education, Summer Jobs, 
and Weed and Seed, all ongoing pro- 
grams, we pass a bill and we say, we 
want to fund these ongoing programs 
with some additional money. 

We are very soon going to pass appro- 
priations bills to fund them anew for 
another year. In fact, we will be on 
those bills within 6 weeks and finish 
with them by October for a new round 
of funding for these programs. 

Now, Mr. President, just listen to 
this. We are going to add to these pro- 
grams $250 million in budget authority 
for Head Start, $250 million for Chapter 
1 Education, $700 million for the Sum- 
mer Jobs Program, $250 million for 
Weed and Seed, and we are saying in 
this appropriation bill that these 
amounts are added to the ongoing pro- 
grams. But if the President declares 
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any of these, or each of these, to be an 
emergency, it is an emergency, and the 
money can be spent outside the domes- 
tic discretionary spending cap and the 
Federal debt increased. 

Let me tell you how neatly this 
makes a shamble out of the budget 
agreement. Think for a minute what 
we can do next year and the year after 
under this budget agreement if we do 
this. We will have the regular appro- 
priations, and we will tell everybody 
we reached our caps, we are not spend- 
ing more than we should, and we are 
really trying to control this deficit. 
And then we come along a quarter into 
the year, half way through the year, 
and we say, Well, we want to send a 
new signal to our constituents. We 
want to tell our constituents that we 
are more for them than we ever were. 
We just decided we want to spend more 
money on their programs, and we sure- 
ly want them to know we are going to 
vote for more money.“ 

So we start an urgent supplemental 
down the line. It has those nice names, 
those words, urgent supplemental." 
But we go through the litany of appro- 
priated accounts, and we take 10 of 
them that are very popular. We could 
use some more money in them. Let us 
put it in and let it pass—knowing full 
well that we already paid for the ongo- 
ing programs, we did our very best 
with the taxpayers’ money to fund 
them. But we will pass this new one 
and say to the President, If you de- 
clare it an emergency, it is; if you 
don't, it isn’t.” 

You know what we have just done? 
We have turned the appropriating proc- 
ess not an authorizing process. We can 
pick and choose and add anything we 
want, break all the budgets in the 
world and say, If the President agrees, 
it is an emergency and it can be spent, 
and, yes, best of all, we do not have to 
pay for it.” 

You know, we were in appropriations 
during the markup of the rescission 
bill, and one of the staff members that 
understands this very well, I say to my 
good friend from Connecticut, had a 
little box with six cups of coffee. I had 
asked him to get me a cup of coffee, 
and I gave him enough money for only 
two. He came back with six. He had 
part of the rhetoric of declaring emer- 
gencies and not paying for things. He 
put down the six cups and said, ‘‘Do not 
worry, we will just declare it an emer- 
gency, and you do not have to pay for 
them.” 

Well, Mr. President, we are taking 
ongoing programs that apply no more 
to Los Angeles than they do to Phila- 
delphia, and no more to Philadelphia 
than they do to any other city in 
America, and we are declaring an emer- 
gency about programs that we have al- 
ready funded, and we are going to fund 
again in 3 months. We have just essen- 
tially wreaked havoc with the budget 
agreement of accountability. 
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If we pass the constitutional amend- 
ment to balance the budget—and I 
share with the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia, who told the U.S. 
Senate awhile ago, Do not be so sure 
that it is the right thing to do.“ But I 
can just see in this bill how we are 
going to wreak havoc with the bal- 
anced budget even if we pass the con- 
stitutional amendment. We are going 
to find ways like this to just fund on- 
going programs which, by definitions, 
are not to be emergencies, which we 
are going to fund again in 3 months, 
and say to the President, If you de- 
clare, so they are.’’ And we are, in the 
meantime, going to tell our constitu- 
ents we voted for them, even though 
they violate the Budget Act, and we 
violate our agreement on balancing our 
budget. We do not have to pay for 
them. They are free. But that old 
President, if he does not agree, it is his 
fault. 

Well, I do not think anybody had 
that in mind when we put into law the 
declaration of emergencies. 

Mr. President, if we had not funded 
these programs in the last 5 to 6 years 
with enormous increases, I might come 
here to the floor and say, ‘“Two-thirds 
of a year having passed, maybe we 
ought to put more in than we did the 
beginning of the year, and maybe we 
should not wait 3 months until we have 
another appropriation.” 

In fact, maybe I should wear my 
budget hat, because I see another issue 
here. 

You see, we have a cap for next year 
on how much we can spend. And I will 
make a wager that if the President de- 
clares all of these emergencies, and we 
spend the money for 1993, we will re- 
duce the spending in these programs so 
we can spend the money somewhere 
else, because we will say we already ap- 
propriated more. 

Let us not appropriate so much, and 
we will spend the money somewhere 
else. In fact, I would lay odds on it if in 
fact that indeed occurs and the present 
programs are funded under the emer- 
gency, we will not add to that funding 
next year but rather take credit for it 
and spend the money somewhere else 
rather than on the deficit. 

Having said that, I just want to make 
sure that nobody thinks that the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico came down here 
to discuss these issues merely on the 
issue of whether we ought to abuse our 
budget process, as we are going to do; 
wreak havoc with the notion of paying 
for programs that we cannot afford; 
throwing out the window the idea of 
living within the spending caps and of 
paying as you go, which has been given 
so much credit as being an important 
part of the budget reform agreement. 

I want to discuss for a minute where 
these programs have been over the last 
few years. Since almost everyone 
chooses to blame President Bush and 
this administration for almost every- 
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thing and anything occurring in Amer- 
ica, let me just list here where funding 
for the chapter I programs for edu- 
cation for the disadvantaged, has been. 

In the last 5 years, fiscal year 1986 
through fiscal year 1991, that program 
has increased 57 percent, from $3.5 bil- 
lion in fiscal year 1986 to $5.6 billion in 
fiscal year 1991, almost 60 percent. To 
hear some who talk about President 
Bush’s recommendations in education, 
you would think that program was cut. 

Head Start. Certainly, we could al- 
ways use more funding, but if you talk 
about fiscal year 1986 to fiscal year 
1991, Head Start has been increased 97.6 
percent, from $1.040 billion to $2.055 bil- 
lion. 

Those are just two of the programs in 
this bill. Looking at the particular 
year that we are in, fiscal year 1992, 
the President would add another $600 
million, or 27.2 percent to the Head 
Start Program in the fiscal year 1993 
appropriations bill that Congress will 
be considering soon. We will complete 
fiscal year 1992 by October 1 of this 
year, and we will again replenish Head 
Start Program, for which there is a 
new request for a rather substantial in- 
crease. 

Much the same is true for chapter 1 
education programs. I gave you the 
numbers, and they will increase again 
in 1993, such that Head Start by 1993, 
from fiscal year 1986 to fiscal year 1993, 
will have gone up 169 percent, and 
chapter 1 will have gone up 76.6 percent 
if we approve the President’s budget re- 
quest. Now I know those who are lis- 
tening and Senators who are interested 
really probably believe these kind of 
programs have been cut over the dec- 
ade of the 1980's, plus the last 3 years. 
I gave you just the last 5 or 6 years 
with reference to these programs. 

Now, Mr. President, I have some ad- 
ditional remarks as to what happened 
to the tax collections in our major 
cities during the decade of the 1980's. I 
choose not to talk about them at 
length today, other than to suggest 
that it is valuable to review develop- 
ments starting in 1982 when America 
came out of the recession, the reces- 
sion preceding this last one, and went 
on a 6% to 7-year sustained growth pe- 
riod. 

We now have kind of revisionist his- 
tory. We are now being told that the 
1980’s were bad times for America. We 
have now sold the American people the 
idea that we surely do not want times 
like that again. We have seniors grad- 
uating from college today and people 
are saying, where will they work? In 
1984, 1985, 1986, 1987, seniors graduated 
from college across America. Young 
men and women got master’s degrees. 
Guess what? There was almost a job for 
everyone that wanted one because 
America was growing, the economy 
was prospering, opportunity was there 
in abundance. Some even joked about 
the 19 million new non-agricultural 
jobs that were produced. 
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I understand that the additional 
growth in America and the additional 
jobs in America during that period of 
time was the equivalent of the econ- 
omy of West Germany during one of 
those years, all by itself. And yet we 
are being told we surely do not want 
those times again. 

Frankly, I believe that any city in 
America would welcome 1986 or 1987, 
1988. Their revenues were booming. 
They added many, many employees to 
their cities’ civil services. They tried 
to add services across the board. And, 
yes, as a rule of thumb the revenues of 
the cities doubled during that period of 
time. In fact, in some areas and for 
some cities, it even went up far more 
than that. 

Iam not critical today. I understand 
running a city. A long time ago I was 
mayor of the largest city in New Mex- 
ico—Albuquerque. It was a great job. I 
thoroughly enjoyed it. It was one of 
those nonpaying jobs in those days. I 
understand what it is to have to keep 
civil servants happy with their jobs, 
create some mobility, create innova- 
tive programs. I understand all that. 

But, frankly, Iam trying to make a 
point that we better come up with 
some new ideas for the cities of Amer- 
ica. Iam not harking back to any era. 
I am merely saying we spent a lot of 
money in the decade in the 1980’s. 

In fact, I will insert in the RECORD 
for those who are interested in facts, 
how much the budget of the United 
States put into programs for the States 
and cities. The States may not give the 
cities the kind of money that they 
want from the programs we give to the 
cities, but our programs for States and 
cities went up, not down; up im- 
mensely. I ask that the numbers be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Decade of S&L Federal Expenditures and Em- 
ployment State and Local Governments— 

Grants to State and Local Governments 


Year: Billions 
WM $94.8 
1982 88.2 
1983 92.7 
1984 97.2 
1985 ... 105.5 
1986 ... 112.6 
1987 ... 108.0 
1988 ... 114.6 
1989 ... 121.1 
1990 ... 134.5 
1991 160.5 
„ — 2188.0 

Growth rates 1981-92 (percent) ........... 98.3 

Average annual growth rate (percent) 6.4 


Modified estimates from “Grants-in-Aid Pro- 
grams: Selected Discretionary & Entitlements Ap- 
propriations 1990 to 1992; Federal Funds Information 
for States—FFIS. Issued December 1991. 

Source: Federal Expenditures by State for Fiscal 
Year 1990"; issued March 1991. U.S. Department of 
Commerce. Bureau of Census. “The Employment 
Situation“; U.S. Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, over- 
all Federal spending to assist the poor 
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went from $103.1 billion in fiscal year 
1981, to $170 billion in fiscal year 1989, 
and to an estimated $250.2 billion in fis- 
cal year 1992. Spending on the social 
safety net programs, the means tested 
entitlements increased from $51.6 bil- 
lion in fiscal year 1981 to $84.1 billion in 
fiscal year 1989, and to an estimated 
$147.9 billion in fiscal year 1992. 

If you believe those who are spread- 
ing the history as they see it for the 
decade of the 1980’s, you would think 
programs for the needy were cut in 
America. We even hear one repeated so 
often, most Americans believe it is ab- 
solutely true, and that is that we cut 
housing 80 percent in America. I heard 
it said by mayors the other day. 

We did not cut housing 80 percent in 
America. We cut a number called budg- 
et authority for housing by 80 percent. 
We actually increased the number of 
housing units that are going to the 
needy in America from 3.4 million to 
4.6 million. That cannot be an 80-per- 
cent cut. It seems to me it is a 1.2-mil- 
lion increase on a 3.4-million base. But 
you also would have to repeat that 
every day from now until November for 
anyone in this country to believe it. 
But it happens to be true. In fact, on 
that one I think we ought to get it cer- 
tified by an auditor or an auditing firm 
so we could circulate it, because it is 
true. 

So I came here today not to suggest 
that we do not have some very large 
problems in our cities. We do. I cer- 
tainly do not suggest that we not 
quickly adopt that part of this bill that 
provides emergency SBA loans and 
FEMA-type assistance, that is emer- 
gency disaster assistance to Los Ange- 
les. We ought to do that. And, yes, 
maybe we even ought to consider some 
new ways to help our cities. Iam even 
open to that. 

But I do not believe we ought to send 
to the President a bill that adds $1.45 
billion to ongoing programs that serve 
all of the cities, not just Los Angeles, 
in the name of an emergency when we 
are going to appropriate regular annual 
funding for those same programs in 3 
or 4 months. And, yes, indeed, let me 
suggest there is one program that ev- 
erybody will come to the floor and say 
we really need: the Summer Jobs Pro- 
gram. 

I want to tell the Senate an interest- 
ing anecdote about that. The first re- 
port we got from the Congressional 
Budget Office said that the funding in 
this bill for the Summer Jobs Program 
was going to be free. It would be dif- 
ficult to spend anything in fiscal year 
1992—nothing according to their first 
report. 

CBO then issued a new one. Do you 
know why the first estimate said noth- 
ing would be spent? Because, they said, 
if you look at this program, summer is 
already upon us. It will be extremely 
difficult to spend any of this money in 
time. We will not get any help out this 
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summer. I guess anybody convinced 
them that maybe we would spend some. 

But I just raised the point because 
nobody ought to assume that with 
June upon us, summer upon us, that we 
are really going to get that much 
money into our cities. But we are going 
to surely tell them that we passed the 
bill, and the President ought to declare 
this funding an emergency. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. DODD]. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, first let 
me begin by commending the distin- 
guished chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, Senator BYRD, for 
bringing this package forward. Every- 
one here is aware of the riots in Los 
Angeles and the flooding in Chicago 
that have created a dire emergency 
need. 

But I would like to support this sup- 
plemental because it provides aid to 
more than those two cities. In fact, the 
very areas the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico has addressed in his 
remarks, I think, make this package 
more attractive. There is help here for 
other cities that did not go through the 
tragedy that Los Angeles did; but that, 
frankly, could have. And anyone who 
suggests that Los Angeles was a unique 
case does not appreciate what has been 
going on in urban areas across the 
country. 

Including funding for summer Head 
Start and for summer jobs in this bill 
is a step that I think will be appre- 
ciated this summer. It will enable com- 
munities across our country to put 
young people to work. 

The substance of my remarks here 
this afternoon will be addressed to this 
particular issue: jobs. In my view there 
is nothing that is more important that 
we can do to reverse our nation’s urban 
problems than to put people to work. 

It is a tragedy that it took the deaths 
of 58 Americans in the streets of Los 
Angeles to restore the plight of our 
cities to its rightful place in our Na- 
tion’s agenda. For the past decade, at- 
tempts have been made to sweep many 
of these urban problems, large and 
small, beneath the carpet. Regrettably 
we are now paying a price, for that ne- 
glect. 

Americans of course will long re- 
member the violent images of the Rod- 
ney King verdict and its aftermath. 
None of us will forget the videotape of 
Mr. King being savagely beaten by po- 
lice officers, for example. I have talked 
to a number of our police chiefs in the 
State of Connecticut who were just as 
shocked as many across this country 
over the beating and the subsequent 
verdict. 

Nor, Mr. President, are we going to 
forget the images of whole city blocks 
engulfed in flames. Scenes of Ameri- 
cans looting and pillaging are vivid in 
America’s minds and will be for years 
to come. And I do not know anyone 
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who did not recoil in horror at the 
sight of men and women gone mad with 
hate and rage, beating an innocent 
truck driver, Reginald Denny, nearly 
to death as the Nation looked on in 
utter horror. 

Mr. President, the violence on all 
sides has been widely condemned, and 
rightly so. I join with others in de- 
nouncing it. But this afternoon I would 
like to move on from that violence, to 
examine what is behind it, and to talk 
about what we might do to begin to ad- 
dress our nation’s urban problems. 

The plight of our cities is not new. 
For a full generation now, Republican 
and Democratic mayors, city council 
members, residents—most of whom 
could not care less about Democratic 
or Republican politics—have sounded 
the alarm over and over again. Police- 
men, educators, business men and 
women, have all warned about the cri- 
sis in our cities. But as we now pain- 
fully recognize, their pleas have by and 
large been ignored. 

Over the last 12 years, spending on 
urban programs—programs that would 
help cities to get back on their feet— 
has been slashed to the bone. 

Between 1981 and 1993, community 
development block grants suffered real 
cuts of 54 percent. Urban development 
assistance was eliminated entirely. 
Mass transit was hacked by 50 percent. 
Employment and training programs 
were cut by 54 percent. Even waste 
water treatment was slashed by 58 per- 
cent. 

The unrest and discontent in urban 
areas are the bitter fruits of this ne- 
glectful policy. It is proof in my mind 
that the problems of Americans in 
cities are national problems and that 
efforts to ignore them will only sow 
the seeds of future disasters, and en- 
gender tragedies like that of south 
central Los Angeles. 

For the past two decades our cities 
have been losing unskilled jobs at un- 
believable rates. Just consider this. Be- 
tween 1970 and 1984, Boston lost fully 25 
percent of the jobs that required less 
than a high school diploma, while the 
number of jobs requiring a higher edu- 
cation grew by 33 percent. And Boston 
is not unique. 

In the next few years, less than 1 per- 
cent of jobs in this country will be 
available to people with less than a 
high school diploma. And only 20 to 25 
percent of our jobs will be available to 
people with no education beyond high 
school. As a result, today we are look- 
ing at a situation vastly different than 
that of a generation ago. The critical 
first rung of the ladder of economic op- 
portunity is now missing for many 
Americans. 

It used to be that Americans started 
their climb toward the middle class by 
working day in and day out for a life- 
time, if necessary, at jobs that required 
little or no education or training. The 
stories of our parents and grandparents 
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and great-grandparents who came to 
this country, not knowing the lan- 
guage—or ever learning it, for that 
matter—and how hard they worked, 
are romantic. True as they are, how- 
ever, they could not happen today, be- 
cause the type of jobs that those immi- 
grants took in the streets of this coun- 
try no longer exist. 

Disappearance of unskilled jobs has 
also caused soaring unemployment in 
our cities, particularly among young 
men. And with unemployment come se- 
rious social ills, including higher crime 
rates and higher rates of poverty. 

Residents of our cities not only find 
themselves without jobs, however. 
They also find themselves increasingly 
isolated from the mainstream of soci- 
ety. The neighborhoods they inhabit 
grow more and more impoverished. 
More and more churches, synagogues, 
shops, community centers, and other 
institutions that form the backbone of 
city neighborhoods are closed down and 
boarded up and gone forever. 

Unemployment and social isolation 
taken together are at the heart of the 
cycle of despair that has become so 
deeply rooted in our cities. 

Last week during her testimony be- 
fore the Senate Banking Committee, 
Mayor Carrie Saxon Perry of Hartford, 
CT, the capital of our State, reported 
the story of an 1l-year-old boy she met 
in the wake of the Los Angeles riots. 
As she told it the boy snuggled up to 
her and said: ‘‘Mayor, I have no faith in 
my future.“ 

Mr. President, that child's words 
must be a warning to us all. And unfor- 
tunately that child is not the excep- 
tion. If that child and other children 
have no hope in their future, then what 
hope can we have as a Nation? 

We must ask ourselves who loses if 
the problems of Americans in our cities 
continue to go unaddressed: 

I ask you, who loses when a child 
drops out of school; 1,500 do every sin- 
gle day? That is 400,000 children every 
year who leave school and never go 
back, and so as a result fail to get the 
full education they need. 

Who loses when they drop out? 

Who loses when thousands are out of 
work and unemployment opportunities 
are almost nonexistent. 

Who loses if housing in our cities is 
fit only for vermin? 

Who loses if there is no job training 
and no health coverage? 

Who loses when another young Amer- 
ican falls victim to drugs or substance 
abuse? 

Who loses when another young child 
is gunned down in a senseless cycle of 
violence? 

Mr. President, it is not just the resi- 
dents of urban America who lose. It is 
not just the dropout. It is not just the 
unemployed: It is not just the home- 
less. It is not just the sick or the ad- 
dict or the innocent child, Mr. Presi- 
dent. In my view, all of America loses. 
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We all lose when we fail to give every 
American child the full opportunity to 
achieve his or her potential. And, Mr. 
President, we all lose when our Nation 
tries to compete in a demanding inter- 
national economy when the talents of 
so many Americans go wasted. 

Mr. President, the problems of our 
inner cities are tough and they are 
unyielding. I begin by stating the obvi- 
ous. There is no panacea. The problems 
are not going to be solved in a supple- 
mental appropriations bill. They are 
not going to be solved in a visit or a 
speech. 

What is needed is sustained and com- 
prehensive effort, and I want to empha- 
size the word sustained.“ This is not a 
problem we are going to solve this year 
with some quick appropriations. 

In fact, Mr. President, I will argue 
that the ultimate solutions really do 
lie with our cities and towns. They do 
not lie with Washington. We can help; 
we can be supportive; we can be of as- 
sistance. But if we suggest to the 
American public that Washington, the 
President, or the Congress has the bro- 
mide that will solve our urban prob- 
lems, we will make the same tragic 
mistakes we have made in the past. 

Mr. President, there are a number of 
tools that we can help provide to the 
people who live in our cities, in order 
to break the cycle of poverty. 

Mr. President, in my view the most 
important tool that we can provide to 
empower people across this country is 
a job. It is as simple as that. There are 
no cure-alls for the litany of urban ills 
that I have stated. But nothing will do 
more—no social program, no well 
meaning grant, no subsidy program, 
nothing—Mr. President, nothing is as 
good a social program as the economic 
opportunity of a good job. And provid- 
ing jobs will ultimately do more to 
solve our urban problems than any- 
thing else. 

Mr. President, the problem is that we 
can train and educate people, but if 
there are no jobs for them, then their 
education and training in many ways is 
little more than a cruel hoax. 

So, Mr. President, I believe that 
empowerment starts with the creation 
of job opportunities in distressed areas. 
I strongly support enterprise zones as a 
good first step in that process. 

The Presiding Officer and I can tes- 
tify to the success of enterprise zones 
at a local level. Recently, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I visited the science park enter- 
prise zone in your hometown of New 
Haven. And I saw community revital- 
ization in action. There, a number of 
high-tech manufacturers have set up 
shop and generated jobs for the com- 
munity, and Connecticut’s 10 other en- 
terprise zones have similar records of 
success. 

Mr. President, we also need to con- 
sider a reprise of such programs as the 
National Youth Administration, the 
Works Projects Administration, and 
the Conservation Corps programs. 
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In fact, Mr. President, if I can digress 
for a second, when my father left law 
school in 1932, his first job was as State 
director of the National Youth Admin- 
istration in Connecticut. That was a 
New Deal program. It was designed to 
put unemployed young people back to 
work. 

Mr. President, the country has 
changed dramatically since 1932 or 1933. 
But the idea of employment, of putting 
people to work in this country doing 
constructive things, is no less impor- 
tant in 1992 than it was 60 years ago 
when my father took his first job. 

I recall him telling his six children 
the stories of people who literally 
walked miles to the NYA office in New 
Haven, CT, seeking any kind of work so 
they could provide for their families. 

I strongly urge, Mr. President, that 
we once again rethink those ideas and 
see if we cannot come up with some 
creative programs that will take young 
people and put them to work. There are 
thousands of things they can do. 

When I left college in 1962, 30 years 
ago, I took a job as a Peace Corps vol- 
unteer. Many of my friends and class- 
mates went to work with VISTA pro- 
grams. In fact, Senator ROCKEFELLER 
went to West Virginia for the very first 
time as a VISTA volunteer. 

The Peace Corps was designed to help 
people in other countries, and I learned 
a lot from it. VISTA was a domestic 
Peace Corps. But thousands of people 
benefited, and those who benefited the 
most were the people who went to work 
in those programs. 

Have we reached a point where we 
can no longer be creative and imagina- 
tive in finding ways to put young peo- 
ple to work? What about the young 
people we saw looting? I presume many 
of them are not bad kids? What they 
did was bad but they are not born bad. 
They are not instinctively bad. Why 
not offer them the opportunity of a job, 
in a hospital, or in a park, or perhaps 
rehabbing dilapidated housing? There 
are thousands of things they can do. 
Should we not try to strive to put peo- 
ple to work, and teach them the values 
and skills of employment? Nothing will 
do more, in my view, in the final analy- 
sis to solve so many of our urgent so- 
cial problems. 

Empowerment also means bolstering 
and preventing the disintegration of 
our families. Today, we hear a lot of 
talk, and a lot of preaching. I wish I 
could legislate that all families remain 
intact. But I cannot. 

What we can do is provide the kind of 
incentives that make it possible for 
families to stick together. 

We have been told over and over 
again, Mr. President, that nothing is 
more damaging to families, and noth- 
ing contributes more to their breakup 
than the economics of joblessness. I 
know there are other reasons in other 
cases. But in every survey I have ever 
seen of families and why they do not 
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stay together having no way to put 
food on the table is the leading contrib- 
uting factor. 

So again I come back to the same 
thing: Jobs. If we can put people to 
work, we will be keeping families to- 
gether. That is why child care pro- 
grams are so important. Poor women 
trying to provide for children on their 
own need to be able to take a job with- 
out fearing for the well-being of their 
children. 

Empowerment also means overhaul- 
ing our welfare system. Every one of us 
ought to be trying to do what we can to 
reform the welfare system. But we 
must do it by making reforms to en- 
courage education and work—not by 
dismantling the program because of an- 
ecdotal stories about individuals who 
abuse the program. 

Mr. President, in that regard, I want 
to take a moment to recount a story 
that occurred in the state of Connecti- 
cut last week. Many of my colleagues 
may have seen it, and that was the 
story of Sandra Rosado, a teenager 
from New Haven, CT, who worked part 
time to earn money to go to college. 
She saved $5,000. Her mother was a wel- 
fare recipient. When bureaucrats found 
out about Sandra’s job they fined her 
mother $9,000. 

Something is wrong with a system 
that discourages people like Sandra 
Rosado from taking the initiative to go 
out and earn money to provide for a 
college education. We are on the verge 
of fixing that particular problem with 
legislation which has been introduced 
by Senator LIEBERMAN, my colleague 
from Connecticut, and I. Still, the San- 
dra Rosado case is another glaring ex- 
ample of problems with the current 
welfare system. 

Empowerment also requires reform of 
our health care system; 35 million 
Americans are currently without 
health insurance. Small businesses are 
being crippled by the cost of premiums. 
Thirteen million children are without 
any health care programs at all. Many 
of our older citizens are frightened to 
death that the meager programs they 
have will not meet the staggering 
health problems they face. 

Mr. President, empowerment also re- 
quires that Americans be able to walk 
our streets free from the fear of being 
challenged by someone with a knife or 
a gun. It also requires that our local 
law enforcement agencies receive the 
proper funding so that we might have 
more police on our streets, not just to 
catch the criminals but to stop the 
crimes from happening in the first 
place. 

Mr. President, empowerment means 
expanding the availability of substance 
abuse and treatment programs to en- 
able individuals to get help and turn 
their lives around. 

Last but not least, empowerment 
means education. Throughout our Na- 
tion’s history, there has been no more 
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vital tool for climbing the ladder of op- 
portunity than education, and so it re- 
mains today. 

For success, we must begin education 
at the earliest age by expanding Head 
Start. I highly commend the Senator 
from West Virginia, the chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee, and 
others who have worked so hard to in- 
clude money in this emergency supple- 
mental appropriation to expand the 
summer Head Start Program. I hope 
also that we will eventually be able to 
expand Head Start funding to cover the 
thousands of underprivileged children 
not currently served. By so doing, we 
will set them off on the right foot for 
a lifetime of education. 

We must also undertake the radical 
reform necessary to ensure that all 
children have access to quality edu- 
cation in our public school system. We 
also must train and prepare our youth 
for employment. They must be pro- 
vided with the skills as well as the ex- 
perience through summer job programs 
so that they have a real incentive to 
stay off the streets and to do some- 
thing constructive. 

This is an ambitious agenda. It will 
require a long-term commitment from 
the President and all of the Congress to 
accomplish. But we are taking an im- 
portant first step in that direction by 
considering this dire emergency sup- 
plemental appropriations bill this 
afternoon, and I am pleased to join as 
a cosponsor of it. 

This measure provides critical Fed- 
eral Emergency Management Agency 
and Small Business Administration as- 
sistance needed to rebuild Chicago and 
Los Angeles. But, as I said at the out- 
set of these remarks, Mr. President, it 
will also provide vital education and 
work experience this summer to thou- 
sands of young Americans living in 
cities across the country. It includes 
money to expand education programs 
for disadvantaged students, to provide 
additional assistance for summer jobs, 
and to expand the summer Head Start 
Program. 

I would like to take a moment to 
highlight this Head Start initiative. As 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Children and Families, Head Start has 
long been a particular interest of mine; 
and as I noted earlier, its full funding 
is vital if we are to strengthen our Na- 
tion’s educational system. 

The creators of Head Start recog- 
nized the usefulness of offering a year- 
round program for Head Start. They 
understood that extension of services 
through the summer helps provide chil- 
dren with helpful and stimulating ac- 
tivities during the summer months. 
They also understood that without 
summer Head Start, the gains that 
many students make in the school year 
are lost during those summer days. 

The problem, Mr. President, has been 
that funding levels to this point have 
permitted less than five percent of all 
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Head Start Programs in the country to 
operate year round. The Head Start 
piece of today’s supplemental bill be- 
gins to remedy that shortfall and 
brings us closer to the goal of offering 
Head Start in the most effective way 
possible to children and families. 

In my judgment, it is criminal in my 
view that our schools go virtually un- 
used all summer. Those facilities ought 
to be utilized. It would be a great help 
to parents. And it would also be a boon 
to students. 

Mr. President, beyond today’s bill, 
the ambitious agenda we have outlined 
will require Congress and the President 
to work together. I am encouraged by 
ongoing meetings that have occurred 
in the last few days between the Presi- 
dent and congressional leaders. I hope 
that the give and take on both sides 
will not end once people think that the 
press or others are no longer interested 
in this issue. Rather, it must be a sus- 
tained effort. 

Mr. President, one of the most power- 
ful moments of the riots in Los Angeles 
came when Rodney King stepped in 
front of the cameras and pled for calm. 
He asked a simple question, Mr. Presi- 
dent: Can't we all get along?“ 

If we are going to get along in this 
country, we have to realize that the 
fate of all Americans is tied up in the 
fate of people who live in our cities. 

If we are to get along, we have to rec- 
ognize we have an obligation not only 
to ourselves but to our ideals and our 
Nation, to empower people—people who 
are without work, without education, 
without the means of seeing that a job 
becomes something that is a reality in 
their lives and not just a sometime 
thing at best. 

If we are to get along, Mr. President, 
Congress and the President must make 
a concerted, long-term effort to address 
our urban problems. 

We have a fundamental choice to 
make. We can roll up our sleeves and 
set to work on the problems of our 
cities, or we can put our heads in the 
sand and hibernate until the next riot. 
It may not happen this year or next 
year, Mr. President or the following 
year, but if we fail to respond to the 
events of the past few weeks in a 
thoughtful, intelligent way, it will hap- 
pen again. 

If we fail to learn the lessons from 
Los Angeles, we will be condemned to 
witness a repeat of those recent tragic 
events. 

We can embrace optimism and work 
to smooth our Nation’s rough edges or 
we can follow the pessimists who tell 
us that urban problems are too dif- 
ficult, or that somehow Lyndon John- 
son is responsible. We could go back 
further, and blame Franklin Roosevelt 
and Abraham Lincoln as well. Because 
they are in some measure to blame as 
well for having tried to bring people to- 
gether in this country. 

In a sense what Lincoln did in 1860, 
what Franklin Roosevelt did in the 
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1930's, and what Lyndon Johnson did in 
the 1960's is what Rodney King was 
talking about. They were trying to 
see to it that everyone in this great 
Nation got along. All we are suggesting 
today with this supplemental bill is a 
short-term effort to make it possible 
for us to do that. To get along to- 
gether. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CONRAD). The Senator from New Jer- 
sey. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1838 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk. and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from New Jersey (Mr. LAU- 
1 proposes an amendment numbered 
1838. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the appropriate place, insert: 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
FEDERAL HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATION 
FEDERAL TRANSIT ADMINISTRATION 

For fiscal year 1992, funds provided under 
section 133, of title 23, United States Code; 
funds provided under section 1008, of Public 
Law 102-240; and, funds provided under sec- 
tion 9 of the Federal Transit Act shall be ex- 
empt from requirements for any non-Federal 
share and payback otherwise required: Pro- 
vided, That such funds shall be obligated not 
later than September 30, 1992. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, 
we are about to consider emergency aid 
for Los Angeles and Chicago, to try to 
help get those communities back on 
their feet. 

What we witnessed in Los Angeles 
these last couple of weeks sent a chill 
through all of us. Although the looting 
and the vandalism and the conflagra- 
tion that took place was mostly fo- 
cused in there, it sent a message across 
the country that we have to listen to, 
regardless of what State we come from. 

Mr. President, I do not think we 
should be intimidated by those who 
would loot, vandalize, abuse, assault. 
That is not what this bill is in response 
to. This supplemental is in response to 
a problem that exists across America 
today. 

The supplemental, as proposed, has a 
lot of very good programs in it. One 
need only look at the bill itself and see 
what we are talking about: small busi- 
ness support to help small businesses 
get back on their feet, to be able to 
borrow funds at favorable interest 
rates; funds to get the Federal Emer- 
gency Management Agency in there to 
try to provide some relief. We have 
even asked for extra appropriations for 
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the FBI so that they can come in and 
make sure that those who violated the 
law are appropriately prosecuted; and 
for the Department of Labor, so that 
they can do some training and employ- 
ment services. 

We have included an amendment in- 
troduced by Senators KENNEDY and 
HATCH that deals with the problems of 
children, to give them an appropriate 
kind of start. That includes Head Start 
and other educational opportunities, to 
help get young people trained so that 
they can get a job, have a place to go 
each day, and get a salary check at the 
end of the week. That is what gives the 
people the pride, dignity, and the pur- 
chasing power to lift themselves and 
their families out of the morass of pov- 
erty and ignorance and despair that so 
many dwell in. 

But, Mr. President, as we consider 
these programs, I see a void in those 
programs that have been offered that 
should appropriately be filled by some 
job programs for adults, people who 
would like to get to work immediately. 
We can do it without having a cost al- 
located to the Federal Government be- 
cause of programs that are already es- 
tablished. I will get into that in just a 
moment. It deals with urban infra- 
structure. 

Mr. President, what we heard here on 
the floor from respected colleagues is a 
kind of derision of emergency as a defi- 
nition of a problem—emergency here, 
emergency there, all kinds of emer- 
gencies. Mr. President, we respond to 
emergencies often here, sometimes 
over my personal objection because I 
did not agree with that particular 
emergency at that moment, but there 
is no doubt about it—that events occur 
that have even the most fiscally con- 
servative Senator getting up and say- 
ing, This is an emergency.“ We have 
to save democracy in Kuwait, Saudi 
Arabia. We have to spend our money 
just as quickly as we can to protect 
those little islands of democracy, free- 
dom, and liberty. What a farce that 
was. But it did not cause us not to 
spend money on what was called an 
emergency. 

Mr. President, may I remind my col- 
leagues that we had an emergency in 
the savings and loan industry. The 
President stood up and he said, this is 
an emergency, take it off the balance 
sheet, hide it from the budget, get it 
out of the view of the American public, 
shove the hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in there that we need to take care 
of this. That was an emergency, and 
every citizen in this country is going 
to pay for it for a long time to come. 

The people in my State shipped 
money to States like Texas where fail- 
ing savings and loans were screaming 
out for help for their depositors, which 
we owed them under the insurance 
plan. Some of them were not even in- 
sured, but we felt, in the interest of the 
financial stability of the community, 
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we have to ship the money in. That was 
an emergency. 

Mr. President, we find emergencies 
all over the place. We gave Iraq aid by 
way of a loan guarantee even as it was 
preparing for the invasion of Kuwait. 

Now, Mr. President, everyone knows 
that in order, it is said, to preserve our 
international leadership, we are going 
to provide money to the Russian Re- 
public and some of the other Republics 
that emerged from the collapse of the 
Soviet Union. Emergency aid, that is 
what we have to do. 

We had better look in the mirror and 
see what we have to do back here at 
home in order to protect the strength 
and viability of our own country. We 
rank 55th in terms of per capita spend- 
ing on infrastructure. 

President Bush, with all the fanfare 
of the cameras standing by, signed 
ISTEA, the surface transportation bill, 
in Dallas, TX, right alongside of a 
worker in a hard hat. What did that 
imply? Work, jobs, get America back 
on its feet even as the recession was 
dragging us down. We all hope and we 
believe there is a little bit of light at 
the end of the tunnel, but it is not a 
very bright light. Suddenly housing 
starts fell flat on their faces in the last 
month. As the housing goes, it is said, 
so goes much of the Nation’s economy. 
But we are not out of the woods yet. 

But when that bill was signed in De- 
cember, it was said this will get Amer- 
ica back to work. $151 billion over 6 
years to create over 2 million jobs, help 
rebuild America, help fix those pot- 
holes, help fix those bridges, help make 
it possible for people to get to work, re- 
duce congestion, reduce dependence on 
foreign oil, reduce the pollution that 
contaminates our society and costs us 
billions of dollars in repair and in 
health. Emergencies come up regu- 
larly. 

So, Mr. President, I offer this amend- 
ment because it is a very simple addi- 
tion that has, according to CBO, no 
budgetary impacts. It says we want to 
stimulate targeted investment in 
urban infrastructure, to promote long- 
term improvements in economic pro- 
ductivity, and to create jobs now. 

Earlier this year, the U.S. Conference 
of Mayors issued a two-volume report. 
They listed thousands of infrastructure 
projects in 506 cities that are ready to 
go, awaiting funding. According to that 
report, over 400,000 jobs could be gen- 
erated by implementation of those 
projects. But many of those projects 
and the jobs that go with them are put 
on hold because of the inability of the 
State and local governments to provide 
the required matching funds. 

To get the transportation projects off 
the drawing board and onto the streets, 
my amendment would exempt certain 
fiscal year 1992 funding from matching 
requirements to allow the Federal 
funds to be drawn down, and put people 
to work quickly, even if the States and 
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localities cannot afford to put up the 
20-percent match. 

Yes, we are going to be excusing that 
portion of their contribution, but what 
we will do is get people to work on 
long-term beneficial projects that 
should have been taken care of years 
ago. It will put people who are waiting 
for jobs, who have the skills, back to 
work. It will take projects off the shelf 
and put them into place. 

This amendment, again, simply re- 
moves the matching requirements for 
fiscal year 1992 from the following pro- 
grams authorized by the Intermodal 
Surface Transportation Efficiency Act. 

First, for the Flexible Surface Trans- 
portation Program. Under this pro- 
gram, 62% percent of the funds are allo- 
cated within a State based on popu- 
lation. Therefore, urban areas are as- 
sured of receiving a significant portion 
of the funding. 

Second, the Congestion Mitigation 
and Air Quality Improvement Pro- 
gram. Funds in this program are dis- 
tributed based on nonattainment of air 
quality standards and are, therefore, 
targeted at metropolitan areas. 

Third, the Section 9 Formula Transit 
Program. This is the program that 
helps fund the development of rail and 
bus transportation so that people can 
get to work with a degree of conven- 
ience, not having to use cars, not hav- 
ing to have private transportation. 
This includes capital and operating as- 
sistance, and is of critical importance 
to the urban areas. 

Each of these programs can provide 
direct and immediate benefits to dis- 
tressed urban areas. They are funded at 
a total of about $5.8 billion in 1992. 
These programs, if they are fully im- 
plemented, can result in the creation of 
over 280,000 jobs; but only if the funds 
are spent. This amendment will help 
ensure that the funds will be spent, 
that the projects will go forward, and 
that the more than 280,000 men and 
women are put to work immediately. 

Last week, mayors from around the 
country came to Washington to make 
their case. They pleaded for assistance; 
they pleaded for assistance now. They 
proposed a plan for as much as $35 bil- 
lion to get the cities of America back 
on their feet. 

No one laughed at them; no one 
scoffed at their targets. But, in the 
current political climate, it’s difficult 
to see this happening. But the mayors 
and urban residents were here, march- 
ing down the street. It was said that 
there were some 100,000 people in that 
parade. There were over 1,000 people 
from the city of Newark alone, one of 
the poorest and largest cities in my 
State. They pointed out that, in many 
cases, they simply do not have the re- 
sources to come up with the required 
20-percent matching share. 

They cannot come up with the match 
because of the continuing recession, 
the recession that has been ignored for 
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too long by this administration. Their 
economies are depressed, tax bases 
have declined, while demands of all 
sorts on Government services have con- 
tinued to grow. 

One does not have to be a rocket sci- 
entist to see what is happening to local 
governments, with the burgeoning 
caseload of AIDS patients, for the de- 
velopment of programs to deal with 
drug addiction, for housing for the 
homeless, or for education and health 
care. The cities are under siege. I am 
not talking about the kind of physical 
siege that we saw in Los Angeles, but 
the kind of financial siege that will de- 
stroy them and ultimately render them 
inoperative. 

These cities just do not have the 
money. Like many working families 
suffering under these difficult eco- 
nomic times, they are simply out of 
money; they are tapped out. And be- 
cause of that, entire projects are being 
held up. They cannot put up the 20 per- 
cent and they, therefore, will not be 
able to spend the 80 percent the Fed- 
eral Government is going to distribute 
either. 

Mr. President, we included matching 
requirements in the ISTEA Program 
for several reasons. We wanted to en- 
sure that State and local governments 
have a stake in those programs. We 
wanted to ensure that Federal funds 
are used wisely. But today, we are fac- 
ing a fiscal emergency. Last weekend’s 
march on Washington confirmed that. 
What our urban areas need now is a 
major infusion of capital investment. 
What our economy needs is to build for 
the future, while employing today. 

This amendment would help ensure 
that those investments are made. I 
want to emphasize that this would not 
be make-work spending. We are not 
simply going to have people picking up 
leaves or debris in the streets. We are 
going to do repairs, build and fix roads, 
open bridges, and make it possible for 
commerce to move smoothly, for peo- 
ple to get back and forth to work. It is 
really an investment. 

We have heard economists testify 
that investing in transportation infra- 
structure is highly productive: For 
every dollar spent, we get a $2 gain in 
our gross domestic product. 

Mr. President, there was a report is- 
sued recently from 100 of the country’s 
top economists, several of them Nobel 
laureates. They said that more impor- 
tant than reducing the deficit—and 
there is not anybody here who wants to 
increase the deficit, no matter what as- 
sertions are made in the heat of politi- 
cal dialogue, the most important thing 
for America right now, in terms of 
dealing with our economic problems, is 
to invest in infrastructure. We are 55th 
in per capita spending on infrastruc- 
ture. That ranks us with some of the 
Third World nations on the globe. 
Japan invests roughly 23 times what we 
do on infrastructure, on a relative 
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basis. Germany invests about 15 times 
as much as we do. 

Go see their highways and trains and 
what they do to move traffic along, 
what they do to expand airports at 
enormous expense, because they know 
that otherwise they cannot compete in 
this very competitive international en- 
vironment. 

We have been delinquent. And, once 
again, I remind everybody of the flour- 
ish with which the President signed 
this bill. The President is a careful 
man who does not take many daring 
steps. I assume his advisers were there 
to give him information. They said: 
Mr. President, sign this bill, this is a 
good one for us; politically, function- 
ally, and financially it is good for the 
country. Apparently, they were not 
around 30 days later when he sent up a 
budget that immediately cut about 20 
percent off of the first year’s invest- 
ment in ISTEA. 

So we are saying, OK, it is time to do 
that extra little bit, to get people to 
work, show that we are serious about 
investing in our communities, show 
that we can do the infrastructure job 
that is required of us. 

Mr. President, for every $1 billion in- 
vested in infrastructure, it is said that 
as many as 50,000 jobs are created. This 
amendment would help ensure that 
those investments are made and that 
the benefits of those investments are 
realized. 

Once again, I want to note that CBO 
has reviewed this amendment. They 
confirm that there is no budgetary im- 
pact. 

Targeted investment in infrastruc- 
ture creates jobs, economic growth, 
and should be a part of any supple- 
mental aid package. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
amendment. I have reviewed this pro- 
posal with the chairman of the sub- 
committee on infrastructures of the 
Committee on Environment and Public 
Works on which I serve, Senator Moy- 
NIHAN. He is fully behind it. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 


nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

At the moment there is not a suffi- 
cient second. 

The Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I say 
to the distinguished Senator from New 
Jersey I certainly would concur in the 
yeas and nays but I do not believe the 
two of us are enough. I wanted to say 
that I do have on our side an objection 
so that is why I am wondering who on 
the committee of jurisdiction wants to 
come down and address the amend- 
ment. We will do it, however, as is 
most accommodating to the Senator. I 
need to get hold of that Senator. If we 
can do that right now maybe he can 
come down here. Would that be all 
right? 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the comments of the Sen- 
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ator from New Mexico. We had alerted 
the Senator who had some concern 
about this. And the way to resolve the 
issue, as the good Senator knows, is to 
have it voted upon and that will deter- 
mine the outcome. 

Now if the Senator thinks it can be 
resolved beforehand, I am willing to 
have this on a voice vote. Perhaps we 
can note the absence of a quorum and 
give us a chance to see if we can re- 
solve that. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, before 
we do that if I might just respond for a 
moment, I am fully aware we can re- 
solve it by a yea and nay vote, or a 
voice vote, but I thought if the Senator 
who opposes it wants to say a few 
words it might be appropriate that he 
say it before we vote. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Absolutely. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, it is 
in that context that I concur in the ab- 
sence of a quorum request. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of this emergency bill, and I 
congratulate the cosponsors, my col- 
league, the senior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts and the junior Senator from 
Utah, for taking the initiative and for 
pulling together a consensus, at least 
on this initial response, of the U.S. 
Senate to the urban crisis in America. 

If there is a solution to the problems 
that we face, both as a Nation and as 
an institution, especially in domestic 
policy, it really is going to begin with 
a willingness on the part of the Mem- 
bers of both parties to work together in 
order to solve these problems and get 
things done. And I think that is what 
this emergency funding measure is de- 
signed to do. 

But I would say that the emergency 
to which we are responding, Mr. Presi- 
dent, was not made in Los Angeles and 
it was not a product of the Rodney 
King verdict. It is in fact, a state of 
emergency that exists in this country 
to a greater or lesser degree in all 
cities across America. And it is an 
emergency that concerns all Ameri- 
cans—not just minorities or the resi- 
dents of urban areas or particularly the 
mayors who have been visiting us so 
recently pleading with us to respond. 

This bill, as we know, includes $700 
million for inner-city jobs which will 
be vital this coming summer. It in- 
cludes $250 million for Head Start, 
which we have all known has been vital 
for as long as we have been here in this 
Congress. it includes $20 million for 
Chapter I education programs, some- 
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thing we have been talking about for 
the 8 years that I have been here but 
never adequately funding. And it in- 
cludes $250 million for the President’s 
Weed and Seed Program. Each of these 
funding programs is on target and each 
is needed desperately. Each is long 
overdue. And the total price of what we 
are doing here with this emergency 
supplemental is about one-third the 
price tag that we are spending this 
year on star wars alone, and it is about 
equal to the cost of two Stealth bomb- 
ers. 

The funding issue is obviously impor- 
tant, so let us be clear. There is a fun- 
damental difference between spending 
billions for something like the B-2 


bomber and spending that same 
amount of money for child immuniza- 
tion or for Head Start. 


We all know that if you buy a bomb- 
er, you get a bomber. 

But if you change the life of a young 
kid in a city who needs help who is not 
going to get it otherwise, you get a cit- 
izen. 

Now I do not know how you measure 
those savings, Mr. President. You can 
find a lot of different ways to try to do 
it. I suppose you could count the 
crimes that might have been commit- 
ted by somebody but now are not going 
to be committed, You might try to put 
a value on the difference to society of 
having somebody who is going to make 
responsible as opposed to irresponsible 
choices in his or her life, not only 
about the community around them but 
about themselves and about whether or 
not they might have a child as a single 
parent, or about staying in school, or 
about drugs—a whole host of choices. 

It seems to me we get an enormous 
return whenever a person makes those 
choices wisely versus somebody not 
making them because they did not 
have Head Start or they did not havea 
chance at a job or they did not have an 
opportunity to grow up in a neighbor- 
hood with a responsible role model. 
And it is high time that we in the U.S. 
Senate understood the value of that, 
not just talk about it in our speeches, 
but understood the value of it and ac- 
tually implement it in the programs 
that we pass here. 

A lot of academics have tried to 
measure the difference in value of 
these kinds of investments. There are 
plenty of studies that will tell us to the 
penny how much we save per child in 
Head Start, or per child immunized 
from disease, or per youngster enrolled 
in the Job Corps. And these studies are 
important and they are convincing, but 
we really do not need those studies. 

All you have to do is look around you 
in Washington, DC, or any of our other 
major cities in the country and we will 
understand that we have been neglect- 
ing our children, neglecting our cities 
for the past decade, and we are going to 
pay a very heavy price as a nation, not 
just in terms of civil disorder which ev- 
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erybody is obviously fearful of, but in 
terms of our whole fiber as a nation, of 
our ability to continue to grow as a de- 
mocracy, to set an example to the rest 
of the world that is trying to be like 
our democracy, and, equally as impor- 
tantly, simply to compete with a lot of 
other nations that are doing a better 
job of making the kinds of choices that 
we have been ignoring. 

Now, there are some who will argue 
that the bill on the floor today may be 
too much of a response to the problems 
that we face in our cities; that it may 
even be something of a reward“ for 
the fact that there was a riot. I think 
it is really important for us not to fall 
subject to that kind of simple approach 
to this kind of complicated problem. 

It is very easy to play to everybody’s 
universal condemnation of random vio- 
lence. But if we use that as an excuse 
to continue the kind of neglect that we 
have had for the last few years, we will 
hurt only the children of America; not 
as blacks, or Hispanics, or Asians, or 
Koreans, but as American citizens, peo- 
ple who have a right to expect that 
they will share in the dream of this 
country. 

I think the sponsors of this bill would 
be the first to want to distinguish—I 
have heard them try to do that—be- 
tween those who talk about rewards 
versus those who really talk about the 
things that are necessary as an ingredi- 
ent of nation-building. 

We need a lot more than what this 
bill provides; an extraordinary amount 
more than what this bill provides. No 
one should leave this institution for 
Memorial Day weekend believing that 
the U.S. Senate has somehow ade- 
quately responded to the needs of our 
Nation and of our Nation’s cities 
today. 

Money is not a sufficient solution, 
clearly. It is not half of what we need. 
But rhetoric about values and warnings 
about Murphy Brown are, in the ab- 
sence of more money, no solution to 
our problems at all. 

The Federal Government has reduced 
its share of municipal government ex- 
penditures from 17 percent 12 years ago 
to 6 percent today. We have reduced 
money for housing in real terms by 82 
percent; for job training by 63 percent; 
for community development by 40 per- 
cent; and for social service and commu- 
nity service block grants by 40 percent. 

So at the same time as we have 
ripped away these programs—anywhere 
from 40 percent, in real terms, to 80 
percent—we have simultaneously seen 
the tax base of the cities gutted by vir- 
tue of economic stagnation as well as 
by the States themselves that have, in 
some cases, pulled out their support. 

So there is a clean linkage, inescap- 
able, unavoidable, between money and 
the problems we currently see in our 
cities. 

Let me say also that it is outrageous 
that we now have people flocking to 
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gun shops across this country because 
they do not think the police are going 
to be able to protect them. But the fact 
is that, not long ago, we had three po- 
lice officers per violent crime in this 
Nation, while today we have three vio- 
lent crimes per police officer. We have 
literally witnessed a kind of unilateral 
disarmament in the face of increased 
crime in America. Those who claim to 
care the most about law and order have 
been among those who have led the 
charge in this process of disarmament. 

There is a lot of talk around here 
about the importance of community 
policing. That is a great idea, but it re- 
quires money. I am one of the cospon- 
sors of a plan which has been bogged 
down for more than a year in a dis- 
graceful deadlock over the crime bill. 
That plan would create a police corps 
that would put some 20,000 more offi- 
cers on the streets of this country. It is 
a great idea, but it is not free. 

The same is true of Head Start to aid 
schools, and job training. These are all 
going to require an investment of re- 
sources. How much? I think that is 
what the U.S. Senate ought to really 
be asking itself. How much is it going 
to take to create citizens again? How 
much is it going to take to create com- 
munity in America? How much is it 
going to take to restore the values that 
everybody talks about, values that 
come from education, values that come 
from families that are today nonexist- 
ent because of other problems that gov- 
ernment is unwilling to face up to? 

I think we have a lot to think about 
as we consider this dire emergency sup- 
plemental appropriation today. I have 
said that money is not all that we 
need. We also need imagination. We 
need creativity. And we need to de- 
velop some new approaches to many of 
these problems. We want community 
participation, not big government. We 
do not want a whole new set of govern- 
ment institutions which chew up all of 
the administrative dollars in the effort 
to try to reach people. We have learned 
some lessons, I hope, from those experi- 
ments. We want incentives, not entitle- 
ments. We want to motivate people to 
take charge of their own lives, not 
make it easy for them to avoid the 
hard choices and thereby fall into lives 
of dependency and complacency. 

One of the most positive things that 
is beginning to emerge from the last 
few years is a new consensus on many 
of these points. We may finally see en- 
terprise zones this year. We may see 
proposals which some of us have sup- 
ported strongly to encourage those who 
are leaving the military involuntarily 
to take their skills and go into the 
cities. 

It is my personal belief we should be 
prepared to take some of the money we 
are spending today on people of talent 
in the military and, rather than put 
them in the unemployment line and ig- 
nore the cities, put them to employed 
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use in the cities, either teaching or po- 
licing or counseling or building, using 
the skills we have taught them in the 
military and using the talents that 
they have acquired. Many of them, 
having come out of those very urban 
centers and gained a skill, could go 
back with renewed credibility to help 
pass that on to other people. 

If we truly care about this problem 
and want to deal with the issue of con- 
version from the military, we ought to 
be doing that in the next weeks in the 
U.S. Senate. 

We may finally, even, develop a 
workable means for enabling all quali- 
fied high school students to finance a 
college education. And, we will con- 
tinue to bang away at devising a wel- 
fare system that really works. 

Obviously we are a long way off from 
that last goal, but there are a lot of 
good experiments underway at the 
State level. There is an understanding 
that we have to bring the American 
male back into the picture through 
mandated child support payments or 
other means of tracking those child 
supports so there is an incentive and 
an encouragement and a statement by 
government of the value of people stay- 
ing together and being part of a family. 

We need to respond to the problem of 
long-term dependence. And we have to 
see to it that there are real and defin- 
able and understandable incentives for 
people at the lower end of the income 
scale to go to work. 

We do need more resources and we 
need more creativity. But we also need 
the courage to deal honestly with the 
issue of race. We need the courage to 
admit up front that one of the reasons 
the cities have been neglected over the 
past decade is a feeling on the part of 
many Americans that it is basically a 
minority problem, a black problem; it 
is a them problem. 

We need the courage in both parties 
to admit that the political dialog on 
race over the past 2 decades has been 
an intellectual wasteland of exploi- 
tation on the one hand and rationaliza- 
tion on the other. One side exploits 
fears and the other side exploits 
resentments. What is the result in the 
end? More fear, more resentment, and 
greater neglect. That is not leadership 
and that is, quite frankly, cowardice. I 
think the American people have come 
to understand that too well. That is 
one of the reasons they hold their lead- 
ers and this institution in such current 
disrespect. 

If we are serious about urban prob- 
lems, then we have to deal with racism 
in America. We cannot simply brush 
aside the studies that document con- 
tinued widespread discrimination in 
employment and housing. We cannot 
simply ignore what the Rodney King 
verdict says to black Americans or 
what so many minorities already know 
about the differences in treatment that 
they receive—not only from police, but 
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from cab drivers, from shop-keepers, 
from personnel officers and from oth- 
ers. We simply cannot allow the stereo- 
types that have been exploited—wheth- 
er it is about blacks or Asians or Kore- 
ans or whites—we cannot allow those 
stereotypes to continue unchallenged, 
especially among our younger citizens. 
And we cannot, especially, expect that 
to happen and then somehow believe 
we are going to have a livable country 
or a competitive country when the pre- 
dominant part of the work force in the 
next 10 years will be minorities and 
women and immigrants. 

In talking about racism in Los Ange- 
les a few days ago, President Bush said 
that, we have to teach right from 
wrong and Government cannot do 
that.“ 

But the fact is that political leaders 
must at least do their share to teach 
right from wrong or others will do it 
for us, and we have seen that happen- 
ing. 

If we do not teach understanding, 
then others will teach hate. 

If we do not teach unity, then others 
will teach division. 

If we do not teach our citizens to 
care about their communities, about 
their country, and about children other 
than their own, then we will find our- 
selves adrift in a sea of callousness and 
cynicism; and we will find ourselves 
raising a generation of revolutionaries 
on the one hand and vigilantes on the 
other. We will become not a nation in- 
spired by the holy star of freedom, but 
a nation crucified on the iron cross of 
fear. 

Mr. President, the first sounds many 
of our children hear in the cities of 
America today are police sirens and 
ambulance sirens, hovering heli- 
copters, and gunfire. There are kids 
barely in their teens who have lost 
more classmates than I lost buddies in 
Vietnam. The life expectancy for men 
in some of our cities is lower than it is 
in Bangladesh and nationally, young 
black men die in America at a rate 
faster than any other group of Ameri- 
cans, other than those over the age of 
85, and faster than in any American 
war in our history. 

All that death and all that suffering 
and all that unfairness is avoidable. It 
does not have to be. 

Let historians debate how we got to 
where we are, but let them also record 
that this Congress and this President 
came together in an election year to 
put the country ahead of the partisan 
political concerns that have consumed 
us. 
Let them record that this was the 
year that all Americans came to under- 
stand that urban problems are not sim- 
ply the responsibility of mayors or the 
police or the leader of minority com- 
munities. The simplest law of geog- 
raphy tells us that we cannot have a 
suburb without a city. The simplest 
law of economics tells us we cannot 
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compete if a quarter of our young peo- 
ple are dropouts, convicts, parollees, or 
dead. The simplest law of history tells 
us that a house divided against itself 
cannot stand. And the simplest rule of 
all tells us that we cannot turn our 
backs on our fellow citizens and hope 
to salvage either our standard of living 
or our souls. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. SPECTER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I sup- 
port the provision to provide an addi- 
tional $1.45 billion to assist our Na- 
tion's distressed cities. This proposal 
will provide the Summer Youth Jobs 
Program with $700 million; Head Start 
with $250 million; Chapter I of edu- 
cation, $250 million; and $250 million on 
weed and seed; in addition to the other 
requests for FEMA and the Small Busi- 
ness Administration. 

I was pleased to have the distin- 
guished chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee submit the amend- 
ment on behalf of himself and the 
ranking member, Senator HATFIELD, as 
well as the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Labor, Health, Human 
Services, and Education, Senator HAR- 
KIN, and myself as the ranking Repub- 
lican member. 

Mr. President, I also support the 
amendment offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
LAUTENBERG] which would provide for 
the waiver of local matching funds on 
Federal infrastructure development 
projects. I believe that these measures 
are an important addition to our ef- 
forts to deal with the problems of the 
cities and the problems of the econ- 
omy, although they are only starters. 

I believe that there is a need for sub- 
stantial additional legislation on en- 
terprise zones, illustratively, for the 
cities and for urban areas as well, for 
increases in job training, and for con- 
siderable activity on long-range atten- 
tion to the pressing problems of Ameri- 
ca’s cities and the American economy 
generally. 

Shortly after the riots in Los Ange- 
les, the mayor of Philadelphia, Ed 
Rendell, and I talked about assessing 
the needs of that city. On Monday, May 
4, I joined the mayor with his regular 
meeting with the Philadelphia delega- 
tion in Congress where we discussed 
the many pressing matters facing our 
Nation's cities. A subsequent meeting 
was held on the following Monday, May 
11. attended by the Philadelphia dele- 
gation, including my distinguished col- 
league, Senator WOFFORD and myself. 

From those meetings, we concluded 
that the No. 1 priority was the issue of 
summer youth jobs. I had an oppor- 
tunity to discuss that matter with offi- 
cials in the administration and was 
pleased to see, on the following Thurs- 
day, May 14, Senator KENNEDY and 
Senator HATCH offer the legislation for 
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$1.45 billion, which covers the items 
just enumerated. 

Coincidentally, the mayors from the 
League of Cities and Conference of 
Mayors were in town last Friday, May 
15. There have customarily been meet- 
ings with the mayors and Democratic 
Senators. At the request of Mayor 
Rendell, a meeting was asked for at a 
breakfast last Monday, attended by a 
number of Republican Senators—Sen- 
ator DOLE, Senator DURENBERGER, Sen- 
ator KASTEN, Senator DANFORTH, and 
myself—with a number of mayors, in- 
cluding Mayor Rendell of Philadelphia; 
Mayor Althans of York; Mayor Flynn 
of Boston; Mayor Jackson of Atlanta; 
Mayor Soglin of Madison; Mayor O’Con- 
nor of San Diego; and Mayor Carey of 
Newburgh, NY, to discuss the pressing 
problems of the cities. So I believe that 
in directing our attention as we have, 
principally with the $700 million for 
summer youth jobs, we attacked the 
core problem. Mayor Flynn, of Boston, 
put it succinctly when he said that his 
concerns on keeping the lid of Boston 
involved kids and cops, and that is 
summer youth jobs. 

I am hopeful we will move this bill 
very promptly. I do express some con- 
cern about how we are going to pay for 
the bill. It is my hope that there may 
be funds from the rescission package, 
which is working its way through the 
Congress, to cover these expenditures 
and more. 

When we talk about summer youth 
jobs in an appropriation of $700 million, 
that is more than is currently appro- 
priated. About $690 million is on the 
books at the present time. So when you 
take a city like Philadelphia, illustra- 
tively, when you have 5,500 summer 
youth jobs and Mayor Rendell has out- 
lined the need for at least 2,200 more on 
a waiting list, those 2,200 can be ac- 
commodated, and there are more than 
3,000 in addition, with the additional 
funds which would be available for the 
city of Philadelphia. Philadelphia now 
gets $4.97 million, I am advised, out of 
the total appropriation of approxi- 
mately $690 million. so the $700 million 
will give Philadelphia, again illustra- 
tively, more than $5 million. 

There would similarly be funds avail- 
able for Pittsburgh, other cities in 
Pennsylvania, and cities across the 
country, including smaller cities like 
those in the Lehigh Valley, Allentown, 
Bethlehem, and Easton, which I visited 
this past Monday to get an assessment 
of the needs there. Mayo Goldsmith of 
Easton. Mayor Smith of Bethlehem, 
and Mayor Daddona of Allentown 
echoed the sentiments that I have 
heard that summer youth jobs are at 
the top of the list. 

So I think this is important legisla- 
tion, and I am pleased to see it moving 
forward. 

In supporting the amendment offered 
by the distinguished Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. LAUTENBERG] to waive the 
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local match, I believe that is impor- 
tant to move ahead with the highway 
and transit moneys which have passed 
this Congress. When we authorized the 
$155 billion on the Intermodal Surface 
Transportation and Efficiency Act last 
year, we did so both for highways and 
mass transit, leaving substantial flexi- 
bility with the States and the regions 
to decide how to best deliver these al- 
locations. That bill is indispensable to 
rework the infrastructure of the United 
States and also to provide desperately 
needed funding to transit propane. 

Those commitments have already 
been paid for. They have been paid for 
out of the highway and transit trust 
funds, which are supported by a gaso- 
line tax. There has consistently been a 
significant surplus in the highway 
trust fund. We have already bought and 
paid for that. I introduced a measure in 
the budget bill last year to take the 
highway fund off budget so that in- 
stead of having billions of dollars 
which, by bookkeeping system, is allo- 
cated to offset the size of the Federal 
deficit. Where we allocate funds in 
trust for the development and mainte- 
nance of our Nation’s highways and 
mass transit, they ought to be used for 
highways and mass transit. Anybody 
but the Federal Government who used 
trust funds for a purpose other than 
that which intended can be prosecuted 
for fraud and conversion. 

So that when we set aside those mon- 
eys in trust, they ought to be used for 
that purpose. And where local govern- 
ment cannot afford the match, these 
projects ought to go forward. These 
Federal dollars are tremendously im- 
portant for the infrastructure and also 
very important to put people to work, 
but they are not job creation. They are 
items which have been deemed very 
necessary, very vital, but they have 
the corollary effect immediately of 
putting people to work. So I think that 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from New Jersey is well-founded. 

I thank the Chair and yield the floor. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. I thank the 
Chair. I thank the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania for supporting 
this amendment, for making it known 
that the mayor of the city of Philadel- 
phia, Mayor Rendell, has lent his sup- 
port to it. And I would also like to call 
attention to those gathered that the 
mayor of Boston, Mayor Flynn, who is 
the president of the Conference of May- 
ors, gives this amendment his support 
as well. As a matter of fact, he said to 
me on the telephone last night that it 
lent a certain degree of urgent support 
that he was looking for in this supple- 
mental. He lent his support because he 
thought it would be an immediate 
stimulant. And though he is dis- 
appointed we are not proposing all of 
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the funding, he was happy to see this 
amendment proposed. 

While we have enough people on the 
floor, Mr. President, I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ADAMS). Is there a sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
want to go on and respond to com- 
ments by the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania in which he identi- 
fied the area of investment in jobs for 
youth as being so critical, investment 
in our children as being so important. 
I certainly agree. 

Mr. President, to summarize, this 
amendment is jobs, let us say, for 
adults. This amendment will provide 
immediate relief in many areas for the 
jobless. This will free up the remainder 
of whatever has not yet been spent this 
year of $5.8 billion. The $5.8 billion 
translates to an equivalent of some- 
where around 280,000 jobs. 

Further, not only does it put people 
to work, this is getting on with the job 
that we must do in this country, and 
that is to rebuild our infrastructure so 
that we can move people and goods 
with efficiency, not contaminate our 
air any further, reduce our dependence 
on foreign oil, get jobs going that will 
be decent paying, and have people un- 
derstand that perhaps there is a future 
for them, that perhaps there is a light 
at the end of the tunnel. It will provide 
an immediate stimulus. 

Senator MOYNIHAN is the prime co- 
sponsor of this amendment, Mr. Presi- 
dent. He is the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Infrastructure within 
the Environment and Public Works 
Committee, on which I also sit. 

Now, I want to make it clear so that 
there is no doubt, CBO has reviewed 
my amendment and they have con- 
firmed that it would have no impact on 
the budget. So therefore, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I think what we have is a total 
win for America. It is of the kind of in- 
vestment that this emergency calls for. 

So I think we ought to move ahead 
with this. The supplemental bill is a 
good one. This, I think, adds an impe- 
tus to it that will make it even more 
appealing for all of my colleagues. I 
hope that is the case. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. CHAFEE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I won- 
der if the distinguished Senator from 
New Jersey would be kind enough to 
remain because I have a couple of ques- 
tions I would like to address to him if 
I might. 

First of all, in connection with the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
Jersey, I think it is important to point 
out that under the existing law the 
match is as follows: The Federal Gov- 
ernment puts up 80 percent, and the 
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locals—it can be the State or it can be 
the city—puts up 20 percent. 

The rationale for that, Mr. President, 
is as follows. By requiring that the 
locals put up something, it means that 
a more careful prioritization, or more 
careful attention to what should be 
built, is given. I have had the experi- 
ence, as many have here, of being a 
Governor. When we found out that a 
program was 90-10, 90 percent Federal, 
10 percent local, there was a casualness 
involved, a feeling, oh, well, the Fed- 
eral Government is paying for most of 
it. So what is the worry? 

We just passed the surface transpor- 
tation bill at the end of last year. So it 
was a very short time ago that we 
passed this legislation of which the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Jersey 
was one of the key authors. 

So in connection with that legisla- 
tion, we had what we thought was a 
very modest local share, 20 percent. 
there are many programs, as you know, 
which are way less—less Federal con- 
tribution, 75 percent, 65 percent, and so 
forth. 

We thought this was fair. We thought 
it would accomplish two goals: One, 
the first goal that I mentioned, that it 
would cause the locals to pay careful 
attention to what they wanted to spend 
the money on, what was worthwhile 
since they had to come up with 20 per- 
cent. 

The second rationale for the 20 per- 
cent, if you want to call it match or 
contribution by the locals, was that it 
made the money go further. 

Obviously, if you have the Federal 
Government working from a set lump 
sum and provide that for a project, 
they will pay 80 percent and the locals 
will pay 20 percent, that means this 
lump sum of money will be able to go 
further. 

Putting it another way, I think the 
Senator from New Jersey would readily 
concede that under his amendment the 
amount that will be built will be 20 
percent less. In other words, we are 
very anxious to get on with these infra- 
structure improvements, and we need 
many of them. But under his program 
there will be 20 percent less built. 

In looking over the categories he has 
chosen, I think they are good cat- 
egories. If I were doing what he pro- 
poses, I would support these two cat- 
egories; namely, the congestion miti- 
gation, which deals with the improve- 
ment of the air quality, and the second 
deals with surface transportation. 

I know the Senator has carefully 
thought about these matters because 
these he selected out of a series I think 
of eight programs that we have under 
the Surface Transportation Act. 

So my first question to the Senator 
is as follows: Is it his intention to ex- 
tend this further? In other words, I 
think we would be on a slippery slope if 
we extended this say to the national 
highway system. Are we setting some 
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kind of a precedent here? Is it the Sen- 
ator’s intention to restrict it to this? Is 
it going to extend to interstate mainte- 
nance, for example? That would be my 
question to the Senator from New Jer- 


sey. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
thank my colleague from Rhode Island. 

I want it known that the Senator 
from Rhode Island worked as diligently 
as anyone to help get the ISTEA legis- 
lation passed. In no way am I attaching 
any doubt on his views of what we have 
to do with our transportation infra- 
structure. But in response to the ques- 
tion about whether or not we look to 
extend this, the answer is absolutely 
not. This is attached to this bill be- 
cause it is emergency funding. 

While we have been looking, examin- 
ing ways of helping—and I went 
through a review of the bill’s compo- 
nents earlier—the one thing that 
seemed to be a missing ingredient in 
the supplemental was something that 
would put people to work immediately. 

This will do that. And because in my 
conversations with mayors, who said 
they just do not have the 20 percent 
available for the match, we said all 
right, in support of an emergency, we 
will waive it this year. 

Mr. President, I would like to point 
out that any States that have already 
put in money are not going to be dis- 
advantaged by having advanced their 
money early. Everybody is playing on 
the same level field. This does not 
favor cities over rural areas. 

What I see happening is that we will 
be waiving $1.4 billion, in round terms, 
out of a total bill that will be in the 
neighborhood of $180 billion when you 
add the 20-percent non-Federal match 
to the $150 billion that is authorized in 
ISTEA; $1.4 billion is still a lot of 
money. When it is targeted to the areas 
that it would be under the bill, I think 
it is going to be very helpful. 

It is true that one reason we put the 
20-percent matching requirement in 
ISTEA is to make the communities 
think more thoroughly about that 
which they are going to do. 

I want to point out to the Senator 
that no matter what happens, these 
communities will still have to do the 
enhanced planning requirements of 
ISTEA. They still have to pass all of 
the same tests that help protect 
against waste. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I point 
this out: The Senator from New Jersey 
is quite right when he says it is $1.4 bil- 
lion out of $186 billion. I want to also 
point out that $186 billion is over the 6 
years. 

So while it is true that this is a mod- 
est amount out of the grand total out 
of 1 year’s expenditure, of course if you 
divide 6 into the 186, it would be a more 
significant amount. 

But I am encouraged by what the 
Senator indicated. It is not his inten- 
tion to have this a precedent and to 
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apply, for example, to the other cat- 
egories—the bridge categories, the 
interstate maintenance that I men- 
tioned previously, the National High- 
way System. So I am reassured by 
those comments. 

Mr. President, before closing, I would 
like to comment about the work that 
Senator COATS has done in connection 
with the interstate transportation of 
solid waste. That was mentioned by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

As a member of the Environment and 
Public Works Committee, I want to say 
that the work that Senator CoATs has 
done in trying to resolve this very, 
very difficult issue—which he has been 
working on for some 3 years now, I be- 
lieve, certainly more than 2 years—is 
extremely commendable. 

I am glad that we are able to arrive 
at a conclusion that seems to have the 
approval of the Senators from New Jer- 
sey, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
and across Indiana—Virginia likewise, 
all States affected plus others which 
were likewise affected. 

Trying to work out this compromise 
was extremely difficult. If there is ever 
a case of pushing in a balloon and hav- 
ing it come out somewhere else, this 
was that situation. If we tried to do 
something to help those States that 
were receiving the trash, we were en- 
countering legitimate difficulties by 
those States that were exporters. 

So I am happy we were able to re- 
solve this. I give a lot of credit to ev- 
erybody involved, but especially to 
Senator COATS, who has been tackling 
and dealing with this issue for so many 
years. 

I thank the Chair. 

Mr. SYMMS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Idaho. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, the pend- 
ing amendment of my good friend from 
New Jersey waives, as I understand it, 
the State and local match require- 
ments for certain highway and transit 
program funds. 

I first say that if we waive the 
matching fund on a temporary basis 
because a State, or what have you, had 
a problem coming up with matching 
money in a short-term situation, with 
the agreement that they paid it back 
through the program, so that it came 
out even, that would be one thing, be- 
cause as a matter of fact, in the trans- 
portation bill, we made provisions for 
those kinds of temporary match waiv- 
ers in highway programs in order to 
get those funds out and allocate and 
apportion those funds out and get the 
contracts started and get the roads and 
the transit projects underway. That is 
one thing. 

But this amendment, as I understand 
it, would authorize a permanent waiver 
of non-Federal match for some of these 
fiscal year 1992 funds. 

I want to make two points to my col- 
leagues so that they understand ex- 
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actly what it is that the Senator from 
New Jersey is asking. In a general phil- 
osophical sense, the concept of ISTEA 
was that we would try to raise the 
match. In fact, the administration, 
President Bush, Secretary Skinner, at 
the time their policy was that they 
wanted to even have a higher local and 
State match, so that there would be 
more local and State input into the de- 
cisionmaking process, because I think 
any of the Senators that have been in 
here that have been Governors and 
have been involved in the process from 
the States’ point of view, there is a 
general tendency in the States that 
say: we will get this free money from 
Washington, and they are much less 
concerned about how they spend that 
then the money they actually have to 
go out their own constituents and raise 
the tax money. 

So any area where you get 100 per- 
cent Federal funding totally at the 
control of the local people, whether it 
is the Governor or the county commis- 
sioner, or whoever it is, there is a tend- 
ency to be a little more free and easy 
with that so-called free money, and the 
decisions that come down sometimes 
are not as good as when the State 
matches. That is a basic fundamental 
principle that is behind ISTEA, that we 
try to increase the match. 

Well, we told the administration— 
and as the ranking member of the sub- 
committee, I told the administration— 
early on that our States simply cannot 
meet the matching requirements that 
the President had asked for. In the the- 
ory of a civics class, any group of civics 
students, government students, or pub- 
lic administrators would tell you that 
the President had the right policy. 
From a practical standpoint, we simply 
did not think we could go as far as he 
went. 

So most of this bill is based on an 80- 
10 basis, for the most part. Part of it is 
90-10, 80 percent Federal, 20 percent 
State match. It encourages good, re- 
sponsible planning and thought to the 
way the dollars are allocated and 
spent. 

If we are going to just waive this, 
two things will happen: No. 1, you will 
have a little less discern and less ac- 
countability on the part of those peo- 
ple who spend these Federal dollars 
that they did not have to be respon- 
sible to raise the revenue for. 

So in the long run of taking this pol- 
icy, it is very bad policy. It should not 
be done, and I oppose it for that reason. 

No. 2, though, what will happen is 
that you are going to get less roads and 
less transit projects built if you could 
lever the Federal dollars with higher 
State matches, as the President want- 
ed to do. 

I told him at the outset that we can- 
not do that; we do not have the votes. 
It may be good policy, but we have a 
lot of States like mine in the West that 
are huge geographical States with low 
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population, and they are strained right 
now with the highest gas taxes in the 
country, and they simply cannot put 
up any more money. But, in theory, if 
you lever the Federal dollars and force 
the States to put up a higher percent- 
age of the match, you get more roads 
built and get them built better because 
the States are very concerned about 
where they build them, how they spend 
the money, and they watch it very 
carefully. 

So what we are going to have here, 
this is a lousy policy. The Senate may 
well do this, but it is lousy policy to do 
this. It encourages sloppy workman- 
ship and dissemination and lack of ac- 
countability of these funds, because it 
is so-called free money that comes 
from Washington. We know there is no 
free lunch, and it is our own constitu- 
ents paying the fuel taxes. 

The other thing is that the States do 
not put up the match, so they do not 
get that extra 20 percent roads built or 
20 percent transit built or whatever the 
case may be. You do not have the State 
match. 

So I think this is a very bad prece- 
dent. It may be a small part of this 
overall project, but this is a lousy 
precedent for this Senate to be taking, 
and this Senator wants to be on record 
in opposition to this amendment. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. We have heard 
some of the concerns of my friend from 
Idaho and expressed by others as well. 
I remind everybody here that this is 
emergency spending. We are not talk- 
ing about long-term policy. We are 
talking about delinquent States. 

We are talking about preventive 
medicine here. We are talking about 
catching up with some of our competi- 
tion outside of our borders who invest 
appropriately in their infrastructure. 
We are talking about the implementa- 
tion of the bill that the President of 
the United States signed with gusto in 
December, saying it was a great bill, 
$151 billion plus 20 percent match, some 
188 billion. 

There is an emergency and this 
amendment will put people to work im- 
mediately. All of the required planning 
programs still apply. 

There is nothing footloose and fancy 
free, and, Mr. President, I urge that we 
vote. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, if my 
colleague will yield on that, I reempha- 
size if we had in the Senator’s amend- 
ment that we were going to have those 
States pay this match back even if it 
were 2 years from now, this Senator 
would say it is probably bad policy, but 
I will not object to it. 

Since the Senator is waiving it per- 
manently, that is my objection. I un- 
derstand all the Senator’s arguments 
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about moving ahead and getting people 
to move ahead, do not stop the 
projects. I do not disagree with the mo- 
tive. I think the Senator will have to 
admit it is poor policy. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, 
once again, in all due respect, I think 
it was lousy policy to put that money 
in the savings and loans bailout. That 
was terrible policy and we did it with 
rules that permit us not to charge it to 
the budget. It is off there somewhere in 
the middle of the smoke and mirrors. 

I think it was terrible policy to jump 
in to save the democracies—I use the 
word facetiously—in Saudi Arabia and 
Kuwait. Iam not sure it is good policy 
now to start putting out money that 
we are not going to get back for Russia 
and other republics. 

So, Mr. President, we make decisions 
all the time around here about where 
we think it is good to employ our re- 
sources. 

I would tell you that this one is care- 
fully thought out. Again I remind my 
colleagues: CBO says there is no budg- 
etary impact. 

So I ask for the vote, Mr. President. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered, the Chair 
will state to the Senator from West 
Virginia. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, the 
Lautenberg amendment would exempt 
the match requirement under the 
Intermodal Surface Transportation Ef- 
ficiency Act for fiscal year 1992. The 
bottom line to this amendment is that 
less money would be spent on the infra- 
structure requirements that our Na- 
tion needs to address. 

We need more investment at all lev- 
els to prevent the decay of conditions 
of our country’s highways, bridges and 
transit systems. We know that the 
needs of our transportation system far 
exceed the projected resources. 

A matching share requirement is an 
essential device for increasing invest- 
ment. At every level of government, 
priorities will be set regarding trans- 
portation spending. States must set 
these priorities using a portion of their 
own funds. The best decisions regard- 
ing highway and transit projects at the 
local level result when State and local 
areas have a financial interest vested 
in them. This is especially true when 
determining priorities. 

The more local investment in trans- 
portation projects—the more local 
commitment—the more likely this 
money will be spent efficiently. There 
is a vested interest by localities and 
States to get the most out of their 
money. If we allow the match to be 
waived, this efficiency will be waived 
with it. 

State highway capital investment al- 
ready exceeds Federal matching re- 
quirements. The average State share of 
total Federal and State capital outlays 
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on all roads has increased from 43 per- 
cent in 1986 to 47 percent in 1989. Over 
this 4-year period, State spending in- 
creased about 11 percent. 

By eliminating the necessary match 
on transportation projects, we would 
be eliminating millions of dollars that 
would otherwise be spent on transpor- 
tation projects by States and local- 
ities. In addition, the Federal spending 
without a local match requirement 
would be less efficient spending. 

In my home State of Iowa, less would 
be spent on the extremely important 
projects that are absolutely necessary 
for the growth of the Iowa economy. 
Projects such as the Avenue of the 
Saints, the Highway 63 corridor, the 
Highway 20 corridor, and the Des 
Moines-Burlington corridor, just to 
name a few. 

Iowa is able to come up with the re- 
quired 20-percent match for fiscal year 
1992. The Iowa Department of Trans- 
portation and the local communities in 
Iowa had the foresight to plan ahead 
and are prepared to commit the nec- 
essary monies in order to provide the 
match requirement for Federal trans- 
portation spending. 

In fact, if monies available because of 
the inability of other parts of the coun- 
try to come up with the match require- 
ment, the State of Iowa will be able to 
provide a 20-percent match for these re- 
apportioned moneys. Iowa would be 
able to increase the Federal dollars 
that come to our State because they 
have planned ahead. If this amendment 
were to become law, it would mean less 
money for the State of Iowa. 

This amendment is not good for 
Iowa's transportation infrastructure 
needs and it is not good for the Ameri- 
ca’s infrastructure needs. It is for these 
reasons that I will vote no“ on this 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
any further debate? 

There being no further debate, the 
Chair will put the question. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from New Jersey. On 
this question, the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. FORD. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. BENTSEN] is nec- 
essarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber de- 
siring to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 59, 
nays 40, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 101 Leg.] 


YEAS—59 
Adams Burdick Ford 
Akaka Byrd Fowler 
Baucus Coats Glenn 
Biden Conrad Gore 
Boren Cranston Graham 
Bradley D'Amato Harkin 
Breaux Daschle Hatfield 
Bryan Dodd Heflin 
Bumpers Exon Hollings 
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Inouye Mikulski Sarbanes 
Jeffords Mitchell Sasser 
Johnston Moynihan Shelby 
Kennedy Nunn Simon 
Kerrey Packwood Specter 
Kerry Pell Stevens 
Kohl Pryor Warner 
Lautenberg Reid Wellstone 
Riegle Wirth 
Lieberman Robb Wofford 
Metzenbaum Rockefeller 
NAYS—40 
Bingaman Garn Murkowski 
Bond Gorton Nickles 
Brown Gramm Pressler 
Burns Grassley Roth 
Chafee Hatch Rudman 
Cochran Helms Sanford 
Cohen Kassebaum Seymour 
Craig Kasten Simpson 
Danforth Levin Smith 
DeConcini Lott Symms 
Dixon Lugar Thurmond 
Dole Mack Wallop 
Domenici McCain 
Durenberger McConnell 
NOT VOTING—1 
Bentsen 


So the amendment (No. 1838) was 


agreed to. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 


agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Montana. 

Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, this 
past weekend I visited a small commu- 
nity in my home State of Montana 
called Grass Range. I had the oppor- 
tunity to attend the town’s high school 
graduation where 11 young men and 
women were getting ready to face life’s 
challenges. 

Grass Range, MT, may seem light 
years away from the burned out streets 
of Los Angeles or the crack infested 
ghettos of Washington, DC. Yet I be- 
lieve the problems affecting our cities 
affect us all. 

Drugs, crime, racism, AIDS, domestic 
violence, illiteracy, pollution, and traf- 
fic congestion have ruined the quality 
of life for millions of Americans. 

These problems tear at the moral 
fibre of the entire Nation. They under- 
mine our competitiveness. They em- 
barrass us. And they cost each and 
every one of us hard-earned tax dollars. 

It would be easy to think of Montana 
as an island; a place where we need not 
care about such problems. But it would 
also be wrong. Those of us fortunate 
enough to live in Montana cannot turn 
a blind eye toward the problems and 
discontent facing urban America. 

In his book, The Disuniting of 
America, historian Arthur Schles- 
inger, Jr., talked about the centrifugal 
forces of our society which are tearing 
this country apart. 

We are all conscious of them. Wheth- 
er it is as seemingly small as 100 cable 
channels on our television sets, or as 
fundamental as the racial and ethnic 
divisions which have had such a tragic 
impact on Los Angeles, and others of 
our Nation’s cities. 
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And here in Washington, we are all 
too conscious of the political divisions 
which separate us and immobilize us in 
gridlock. Nobody seems willing to look 
for solutions, and very little gets done. 

Our country has some serious prob- 
lems, problems that can be solved only 
if we can work together. Yet, the forces 
pulling us apart seem stronger than 
ever, Indeed, the fabric of our society, 
and our political institutions, already 
so fragile, seems close to rupture. 

We are one nation. We must face our 
problems together. We must respect 
each others’ different backgrounds, 
concerns, and points of view. 

Fortunately, in Montana we have 
avoided most of the difficulties facing 
our big cities. However, we face prob- 
lems of our own. And just as we Mon- 
tanans cannot ignore the cities’ prob- 
lems in good conscience, neither can 
the residents of urban areas think that 
the problems of rural areas are none of 
their concern. 

Every year, too many of Montana’s 
young people are forced to leave the 
State to find work. Our State and local 
governments must struggle to make 
ends meet and provide essential serv- 
ices. 

Increasingly, we see high paying jobs 
disappear only to be replaced with min- 
imum wage service sector and tourism 
jobs; and you cannot raise a family on 
those low wages. 

And there is a more immediate need. 
This year, the farmers and ranchers in 
my State, and indeed the whole North- 
west, seem on the verge of the most se- 
vere drought in many years. The win- 
ter was warm and dry. And the spring 
saw very little rain. 

Unless the weather changes, our 
farmers and ranchers are going to need 
drought assistance to survive. They are 
going to need the help, and the under- 
Standing, of Members representing 
more urban areas. 

Now, before the distinguished chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee 
has heartburn, this is not a plea to add 
drought assistance to this bill. 

It is, instead, a plea to remember 
that we are all in this together; that 
just as the death of one man dimin- 
ishes us all, so to do the problems of 
any one part of our country, diminish 
our Nation. 

So, Mr. President, today I will cast 
my vote in support of this supple- 
mental appropriations bill, because 
after 12 years of neglect and indiffer- 
ence we must finally begin to address 
the problems that plague our cities and 
our country. 

It is only when we come together as 
one country and one people will we be 
able to begin to restore the confidence 
of the American people that we truly 
are one nation, indivisible, with liberty 
and justice for all. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. MCCONNELL. Mr. President, the 
Senate’s consideration of H.R. 5132 co- 
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incides with an interesting article in 
today’s Washington Post. I think the 
headline says it all: Many L.A. Riot 
Suspects Found To Have Criminal 
Backgrounds: Records Check Chal- 
lenges Assumptions About Motives.” 

According to this article: 

The statistics [on arrests and background 
checks] appear to contradict the initial as- 
sumption by many people that thefts, minor 
assaults and curfew violations were commit- 
ted by people motivated solely by despair 
and anger after the King case verdict * * *. 

Who were the rioters? Deputy City 
Attorney John Wilson breaks down the 
lawbreakers into three categories: pro- 
fessional criminals, illegal aliens, and 
first time offenders who were caught 
up in the melee. The deputy district at- 
torney at the Los Angeles County 
D.A.’s office lends support to Wilson’s 
assertion—40 percent of the felony 
cases he is handling involve defendants 
with criminal pasts. 

I bring these findings up because I 
sympathize with the anger at the ver- 
dict in the Rodney King case, and un- 
derstand the calls for reform in major 
urban areas. But I have to wonder if 
the bill we are considering today re- 
wards hooliganism and violence. 

I fear that this bill may be a nearly 
$2 billion message to the American 
people: that if you want to destroy 
your neighborhoods—to loot, rob, and 
kill—Uncle Sam will reach into his 
wallet and bail you out. The fact is, 
Uncle Sam's wallet is filled with IOU’s. 

I do not profess to have a magic elix- 
ir for the ills of urban poverty, but 
throwing taxpayers’ dollars at inner- 
city problems is not a solution. We are 
all familiar with the stagnation that 
accompanies generational welfare. 

We need to use this occasion to en- 
courage small businesses to rebuild; to 
again provide employment opportuni- 
ties and services to economically de- 
pressed neighborhoods. It is estimated 
that 10,000 businesses were damaged or 
destroyed by rioting in L.A., and some 
40,000 people lost their employment. 
Where is the justice for these Ameri- 
cans, Mr. President? 

Enterprise zones and the privatiza- 
tion of public housing will go a long 
way in helping the poor. There are al- 
ready 2,200 enterprise zones in Amer- 
ica, which have created 258,000 jobs and 
generated some $28 billion in invest- 
ment in depressed communities. I firm- 
ly believe that if we can bring industry 
and pride to poor areas, and if we can 
encourage a sense of community and 
family, we will expand opportunities 
for countless citizens. 

In using the L.A. riots as a catalyst 
to focus on the plight of the urban 
poor, we must not neglect the needs of 
the rural poor, or divert resources from 
struggling rural areas in order to make 
up for bad policies and destructive be- 
havior in certain areas. The people who 
live in the towns and farming commu- 
nities of Kentucky face problems just 
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as pressing and real as those facing the 
inner cities of L.A. or New York. Job 
creation, education, health care and 
even crime are no less important. to 
citizens of rural America as they are to 
the intended beneficiaries of this spe- 
cial legislation. 

Above all, we must not reward ran- 
dom violence or incompetent govern- 
ment with Federal financial windfalls. 
If we pursue such a policy, we do a 
grave disservice to ail those commu- 
nities across America, large and small, 
that have worked hard to control 
crime, maintain good race relations, 
control government spending, provide 
quality services and maintain their 
economic base through probusiness 
policies. 

THE WEED AND SEED PROGRAM 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
amendment Senator HATCH and I have 
offered would earmark $250 million for 
the Weed and Seed Program within the 
Department of Justice. At this time I 
would like to express my understand- 
ing regarding certain aspects of the 
program, and then ask the distin- 
guished chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee whether or not he be- 
lieves my understanding is correct. 

Operation Weed and Seed is a multi- 
agency program targeting violent 
crime, drug abuse, and gang activity in 
high-crime neighborhoods. The pro- 
gram seeks to weed out crime and then 
seed target neighborhoods with crime 
prevention and drug abuse prevention 
programs. The law enforcement compo- 
nent of this program provides assist- 
ance in arresting, prosecuting, and in- 
carcerating offenders, with particular 
emphasis on gang leaders, violent 
criminals, and drug dealers. Operation 
Weed and Seed law enforcement fund- 
ing is used for community policing, im- 
proved security, drug suppression, and 
coordination among State, local, and 
Federal agencies. 

But despite the fact that it is admin- 
istered within the Department of Jus- 
tice, Weed and Seed contains a signifi- 
cant social service component. In addi- 
tion to Federal and State law enforce- 
ment programs, Weed and Seed pro- 
vides human services such as drug 
abuse prevention and treatment, edu- 
cation, recreation, and family services. 
The program also seeks to bring public 
and private resources to bear on eco- 
nomic development in targeted high- 
crime neighborhoods. 

Operation Weed and Seed pilot pro- 
grams have been in operation in Phila- 
delphia, PA, Kansas City, MO, and 
Trenton, NJ. The Justice Department 
extended the program to 16 more cities 
earlier this year, including Chelsea, 
MA. The drug problem in Chelsea is 
acute; but, like a number of other 
cities, Chelsea offers the kind of foun- 
dation for community involvement 
that can make Weed and Seed work. 

The administration’s fiscal year 1993 
budget submission for Weed and Seed 
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indicates that a major share of the 
funding is for social service programs, 
although there is not a significant 
amount of new money for these pro- 
grams. Since we are adding new money 
to the Weed and Seed effort, it seems 
to me vital that a major share of the 
new money be spent on such seeding 
activities as education, housing, and 
community development. 

It is especially important that drug 
treatment programs be funded with 
this new money. Enduring gains in the 
battle against drug abuse will only be 
made when we offer treatment to all 
addicts who need and would benefit 
from it. The criminal justice side of 
the Weed and Seed Program will create 
new demand for drug treatment pro- 
grams in the Weed and Seed neighbor- 
hoods, and it would be counter- 
productive to leave addicts on long 
waiting lists for treatment. The Con- 
gress will very shortly authorize the 
Capacity Expansion Grant Program, 
and either this program or the 
ADAMHA Block Grant Program would 
be a suitable vehicle for dispersing 
such funds. 

Does the chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee agree with my overall 
description of the program? 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator’s description 
of the Weed and Seed Program is accu- 
rate. 

Mr. KENNEDY. And does the Senator 
concur in the view that a majority of 
the newly appropriated funds should be 
used for social service programs, in- 
cluding drug treatment? 

Mr. BYRD. I share the Senator’s view 
of this matter. 

EMERGENCY WEED AND SEED PROGRAM FUND 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I rise 
today in support of the $250 million in 
additional funding provided the Weed 
and Seed Program in the bill before us, 
H.R. 5132. This innovative program is a 
comprehensive, multiagency approach 
to combating violent crime, drug use, 
and gang activity in high-crime neigh- 
borhoods throughout the country. 

In a nutshell, the way the program 
works is by weeding out criminals in 
designated neighborhoods through 
stepped-up arrest and prosecution and 
then seeding the neighborhoods for re- 
development with a range of education, 
rehabilitation, and juvenile support 
programs. 

The concept of Weed and Seed has 
been tested and the results have been 
encouraging. The Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations which I chair, Commerce, 
Justice, State, and the Judiciary, 
began funding the Weed and ed Pro- 
gram as a demonstration project in 
Philadelpkia, PA, in fiscal year 1989. In 
fiscal year 1991, we added 3 more dem- 
onstration sites and this year expanded 
the program to 16 more cities. 

The key factor in the success of the 
Weed and Seed Program is the act of 
will by the local community to revital- 
ize itself. Once the local authorities 
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have designated a particular neighbor- 
hood, then Federal, State, and local 
criminal justice and social service 
agencies coordinate and target existing 
and potential new resources to that 
neighborhood. 

Weeding, Mr. President, is accom- 
plished through the use of intensive 
law enforcement efforts to remove vio- 
lent criminals and eliminate drug ac- 
tivity from an area and prevent crimi- 
nal activity from returning to the 
neighborhood. Under the program, the 
local U.S. attorney coordinates with 
State and local law enforcement offi- 
cials to target and prosecute the most 
violent, repeat offenders, drug traffick- 
ers, and members of street gangs. 

The bridge between the weed and the 
seed portions of the strategy is equally 
important and is accomplished through 
community policing. Local police de- 
partments are encouraged to imple- 
ment community policing in each of 
the targeted sites. Under this ap- 
proach, law enforcement works closely 
with residents of the community to de- 
velop solutions to the problems of vio- 
lent and drug-related crime in their 
neighborhood. These activities focus on 
increasing police visibility and devel- 
oping cooperative relationships be- 
tween the police and the local citizens. 
This strategy supports suppression ac- 
tivities and provides a bridge to pre- 
vention, intervention, and treatment 
as well as the neighborhood reclama- 
tion and revitalization components. 

Mr. President, the concept of seeding 
is accomplished by implementing and 
focusing a broad array of existing and 
new social, economic, and recreational 
programs in these targeted neighbor- 
hoods. For the most part, the funding 
for the seeding portion of this program 
is provided by Federal agencies other 
than the Department of Justice. How- 
ever, I expect that at least $15 million 
of the Department of Justice’s alloca- 
tion of these new moneys will be dis- 
tributed through the Office of Justice 
Programs in the form of grants to sup- 
port seeding activities, such as the ex- 
pansion of existing or the creation of 
new Boys and Girls Clubs, community 
policing projects which include edu- 
cation and prevention, Outreach, youth 
sports, and the establishment of safe 
haven-type alternatives for youths. 

Upon enactment of this amendment, 
$250 million will be provided the Attor- 
ney General to carry out an expanded 
Weed and Seed Program. Not only does 
this amendment authorize the Attor- 
ney General to enter into cooperative 
agreements with State and local law 
enforcement agencies engaged in the 
investigation and prosecution of drug 
and violent crime in Weed and Seed 
designated communities, it permits 
him to reimburse or transfer moneys to 
appropriation accounts of other Fed- 
eral agencies to execute the seed por- 
tion of the Weed and Seed Program 
strategy. 
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And, while $250 million is provided di- 
rectly to the Attorney General to car- 
ryout the Weed and Seed Program, I 
expect that these moneys will be allo- 
cated on a prorated basis in line with 
the President's fiscal year 1993 budget 
request of $110 million in new appro- 
priations. Under this approach, the De- 
partment of Justice would receive 
$68,500,000; the Department of Labor 
$36,250,000; the Department of Health 
and Human Resources $86,250,000; the 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment $34 million; the Department 
of Education $22,750,000; and the De- 
partment of Agriculture $2,250,000. 

Mr. President, the Department of 
Justice’s share of the emergency Weed 
and Seed funding will allow full fund- 
ing for the 20 existing projects and per- 
mit an additional 30 communities to be 
designated and supported through the 
Weed and Seed Program strategy. Iam 
confident that Attorney General Barr 
is committed to making this program 
work, but it can only work and bring 
significant results in rebuilding our 
neighborhoods if the agencies work to- 
gether and provide the critical element 
of seeding once the criminals have been 
cleared out. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, H.R. 
§132 contains several provisions which 
affect the funding of programs under 
the jurisdiction of the Treasury, Postal 
Service, and General Government Sub- 
committee. The bill provides addi- 
tional funding of $5.5 million for sala- 
ries and expenses of the Bureau of Al- 
cohol, Tobacco and Firearms [ATF]. 
ATF has lead jurisdiction in firearms, 
arson, and explosives violations and 
has expended extraordinary effort dur- 
ing the past few weeks investigating 
criminal acts committed during the 
Los Angeles riot and trying to bring 
calm to those areas hardest hit. Of the 
funds provided in this bill, it is the in- 
tent of the committee that $5 million 
be immediately made available to hire 
200 additional ATF agents and support 
personnel for expanding violent crime 
task forces in urban areas across the 
country including, but not limited to, 
the following areas: Los Angeles, CA, 
15 FTE’s; New York, NY, 10 FTE's; Chi- 
cago, IL, 10 FTE's; Miami, FL, 10 
FTE's; Washington, DC/Baltimore, MD, 
20 FTE's; San Francisco, CA, 10 FTE’s; 
Albuquerque, NM, 5 FTE's; Cleveland, 
OH, 10 FTE’s; Phoenix, AZ, 7 FTE's; 
and Tucson, AZ, 5 FTE’s. The remain- 
ing $500,000 is provided to cover the in- 
creased costs of overtime, travel, per 
diem, and related expenses associated 
with the Los Angeles investigations. 
To offset these costs, the committee 
has made reductions in coinage produc- 
tion activities of the U.S. Mint; from 
lower-priority activities of the Bureau 
of the Public Debt and the U.S. Secret 
Service; and from unobligated balances 
in the U.S. Customs Service's air inter- 
diction program, and the Office of Na- 
tional Drug Control Policy. In addi- 
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tion, the bill contains an additional 
$1.5 million for salaries and expenses of 
the Federal Law Enforcement Training 
Center [FLETC]. These funds are need- 
ed to meet the increased demand for 
basic law enforcement training pro- 
vided by the center in fiscal year 1992. 
An offsetting reduction has been made 
in the Secret Service salaries and ex- 
penses account to fund the increased 
requirements of the center in fiscal 
year 1992. 

Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of this emergency supple- 
mental appropriations bill. In addition 
to providing much-needed resources to 
the Los Angeles area so devastated by 
the riots of a few weeks ago, Chairman 
BYRD, Senator HOLLINGS, and the other 
members of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee have delivered dollars to ad- 
dress the epidemic of crime, drugs, and 
violence that plagues the entire Na- 
tion. 

The administration recently offered a 
Weed and Seed plan to address this 
problem. While this plan calls for co- 
ordination of law enforcement, drug 
treatment and prevention, and commu- 
nity development programs, the ad- 
ministration’s plan does not go nearly 
far enough. Quite simply, the adminis- 
tration plan adds few new dollars to 
the front lines of the fight against 
drugs and crime. 

Chairman BYRD, Senator HOLLINGS, 
and the other members of the Appro- 
priations Committee have addressed 
this shortfall. Let there be no mis- 
take—the $250 million provided by this 
legislation would be the single, key as- 
pect to the Weed and Seed Program. In- 
stead of playing an empty shellgame of 
reallocating, repackaging, and renam- 
ing existing resources, this bill pro- 
vides the real dollars desperately need- 
ed on the streets and in the neighbor- 
hoods devastated by the scourge of 
drugs, crime, and violence. 

The $250 million provided by this leg- 
islation will more than double the ad- 
ministration’s commitment to State 
and local law enforcement—adding the 
equivalent of 1,000 police officers to the 
communities hit so hard by drugs and 
violence. This legislation also offers $15 
million of these new resources to the 
children in such danger of turning to 
drugs and crime—alternatives such as 
boys’ and girls’ clubs, a program that 
has a proven to reduce juvenile crime 
and gang activity among nearly every 
child involved in a club. 

This legislation also provides an ad- 
ditional $180 million to the other nec- 
essary components of a comprehensive, 
all-fronts assault on drugs and crime. 
This will mean more drug treatment, 
more programs for public housing 
projects, and more drug prevention and 
education programs—valuable pro- 
grams, going right where they are 
needed. 

Mr. President, much more remains to 
be done, but this legislation makes an 
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impressive stride forward. Chairman 
BYRD, Senators HOLLINGS and RUDMAN, 
and the other members of the Appro- 
priations Committee deserve great 
credit for their actions. I urge the Sen- 
ate to adopt this legislation without 
delay. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
AKAKA). The Senator from New York is 
recognized. 
Mr. MOYNIHAN, Mr. President, may 
I first express the appreciation of a 
Senator from a very urban State for 
the remarks of the Senator from Mon- 
tana, which were thoughtful and gener- 
ous, as he is thoughtful and generous, 
and very much to the point. I hope it 
rains. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1839 

(Purpose: To partially restore obligation au- 

thority authorized in the Intermodal Sur- 

face Transportation Efficiency Act of 1992) 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from New York [Mr. Moy- 
MENI proposes an amendment numbered 
1839. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the appropriate place, insert the follow- 
ing: 


SEC. . RESTORATION OF OBLIGATIONAL AU- 
RITY. 


THO! 

(a) IN GENERAL.—$369,000,000 of the reduc- 
tion in obligation authority for fiscal year 
1992 required by section 1004 of the Inter- 
modal Surface Transportation Efficiency Act 
of 1991 (Public Law 102-240) as a result of the 
enactment of section 1095 of the Intermodal 
Surface Transportation Efficiency Act of 
1991 is restored for programs subject to the 
obligation ceiling. 

(b) CLARIFICATION. —Sêction 1095 of the 
Intermodal Surface Transportation Effi- 
ciency Act of 1991 is amended in the. first 
sentence by inserting , subject to appro- 
priations.“ after is authorized". 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, this 
amendment is cleared on both sides of 
the aisle. Its purpose is to restore. $369 
million in surface transportation funds 
to be obligated in the remainder of this 
fiscal year, which is to say between 
now and next October. The money goes 
to all States in accordance with the es- 
tablished formula. There are no offsets 
or other matters. The Office of Man- 
agement and Budget approves and sup- 
ports the measure, as does the Budget 
Committee for which I express my ap- 
preciation, and for the managers of the 
bill. 

I might just add that there is $42 mil- 
lion for California in this bill. I see the 
distinguished Senator from New Mex- 
ico has risen. That is a sizable sum and 
there are purposes to which it can be 
put in southern California today. 
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Mr. DOMENICI addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
might say to my friend from New York, 
I have previously cosponsored an iden- 
tical bill—it had cleared the Senate—in 
an effort to rectify a situation that has 
a budget impact that apparently was 
not intended. It was not accepted by 
the House. This is an effort on his part, 
as I understand it, to put it on this bill 
to see if we can pass it. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Precisely. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I hope we adopt it, 
and I ask unanimous consent that I be 
added as a cosponsor since I was the 
one who urged the Senator to make 
this correction. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I so request that 
the Senator from New Mexico be added 
as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, as a 
comanager of the bill, we are prepared 
on both sides to accept the Moynihan- 
Domenici amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
is no further debate, the question is on 
agreeing to the amendment No. 1839. 

The amendment (No. 1839) was agreed 
to. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I 
would like to once again thank the dis- 
tinguished Republican manager for his 
unfailing graciousness. I hope this 
helps Oregon, too. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. DASCHLE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Dakota is recognized. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1840 
(Purpose: To express the sense of Congress 
that the President should exercise his au- 
thority to make emergency designations 
for rural agricultural disasters, as well as 
for the urban disasters in Chicago and Los 

Angeles) 

Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
DASCHLE}, for himself, Mr. CONRAD and Mr. 
RIEGLE, proposes an amendment numbered 
1840. 


Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the appropriate place, insert the follow- 
ing new section: 
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SEC. . RURAL AGRICULTURAL DISASTERS. 

(a) FINDINGS.—Congress finds that— 

(1) like the residents of Chicago and Los 
Angeles who have suffered severe losses due 
to recent disasters, agricultural producers 
suffered severe losses as a result of natural 
disasters during the 1990 through 1992 crop 
years; 

(2) repeated operating losses due to natural 
disasters have placed agricultural producers 
in financial stress and have caused increased 
loan delinquencies to agricultural lenders; 

(3) the economics of communities in af- 
fected areas have been depressed as a result 
of crop failures; and 

(4) the matter under the heading Couop- 
ITY CREDIT CORPORATION” of chapter III of 
title I of Public Law 102-229 (105 Stat. 1712) 
grants the President the authority to declare 
$755,000,000 as emergency appropriations for 
agricultural disasters. during the 1990 
through 1992 crop years. 

(b) SENSE OF CONGRESS.—It is the sense of 
Congress that the President should exercise 
the authority referred to in subsection (a)(4) 
to make emergency designations for rural 
agricultural disasters, as well as the urban 
disasters in Chicago and Los Angeles. 

Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. President, there 
is a perception held by many in rural 
America that their emergency needs 
have largely been ignored. A major 
cause for this view arises from the 
President’s failure to provide assist- 
ance to disaster stricken agricultural 
producers. At the close of the last ses- 
sion of Congress, a supplemental appro- 
priations bill was enacted that appro- 
priated $1.75 billion for agricultural 
disasters in 1990-92. The $995 million 
was made available to producers 
through a direct appropriation by Con- 
gress. An additional $755 million is sub- 
ject to an emergency declaration by 
the President, exempting the expendi- 
ture from the requirements of the 1990 
Budget Reconciliation Act. 

An emergency declaration has not 
yet been made, nor is there a willing- 
ness to do so. At the same time, he has 
indicated that he is willing to declare 
emergency status for the Chicago and 
Los Angeles incidents. Producers in 
disaster affected. areas around the 
country are angered that the President 
and Congress seem eager to redress 
urban ills, while ignoring the difficul- 
ties experienced by rural communities 
as a result of natural disasters. 

The concerns of agricultural produc- 
ers are real. Farmers across the coun- 
try have experienced severe disasters 
in 1990 and 1991. Virtually every State 
in the country has been affected in one 
way or another. Floods and disease de- 
stroyed southern crops, while drought 
affected crop and livestock yields in 
the West, the Corn Belt, and the South. 
USDA estimated that producers would 
have been eligible for over $3.5 billion 
in claims for disasters in 1990 and 1991, 
but only $995 million has been ex- 
pended. In 1992, threatening conditions 
exist in large areas of the plains and 
other parts of the country. Disaster 
payments, even when fully funded, are 
not intended to make a producer 
whole. They do not take the place of a 
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good crop. Rather, they merely at- 
tempt to keep a farm going through 
difficult times. 

The $755 million we are asking the 
President to release would be available 
for crop losses for one of the years 1990, 
1991, or 1992, at a producer’s option; 
however, producers who received bene- 
fits from the $995 already appropriated 
by Congress would not be eligible for 
additional benefits for the year in 
which payments were previously pro- 
vided to the producer. Consequently, 
the $755 in emergency funds would be 
used to address billions of dollars in 
losses resulting from disasters over a 3- 
year period that have not yet received 
Federal assistance. 

The effects of disaster conditions are 
beginning to become evident through 
increased loan delinquencies and fore- 
closures. For example, the Farm Credit 
Bank of Omaha has reported that de- 
linquencies on short-term commercial 
loans have increased 38 percent from 
1991 to 1992, due in large part to disas- 
ter conditions in areas they service. 
Also, farmers aren’t the only people 
who suffer when crops fail. Business ac- 
tivity in rural communities has de- 
clined because it is impossible to sell 
products to customers who do not have 
an income. 

The people in Los Angeles and the 
farms of the United States are asking 
the same question. How much more can 
we take? Year after year of low grain 
prices, year after year of disasters, 
year after year of low Government sup- 
port while at the same time our major 
competitor, the EC, continues to spend 
money on agriculture and rob more 
market share from our producers. 

The level of frustration in rural 
America is real. They are looking for a 
way to show that frustration, but they 
have yet to find a way. They are frus- 
trated because everywhere they turn 
they see empty farms, empty homes, 
and empty stores on main street. Small 
towns that once thrived are turning 
into ghost towns, right now today in 
the modern West, not the storybook 
West. 

This resolution does not attempt to 
belittle the needs of residents of Los 
Angeles and Chicago, nor does it re- 
quest the President to exceed authori- 
ties he currently has. It merely asks 
that rural issues be treated with the 
same regard as urban issues by calling 
on the President to release congres- 
sionally authorized agricultural disas- 
ter assistance. 

Mr. President, the purpose of this 
particular amendment is to state that 
it is the sense of the Senate that the 
supplemental that this body passed 
last year appropriating $1.75 billion for 
agricultural disasters for the period 
1990 to 1992 be fully implemented; that 
the additional $755 million that is sub- 
ject to an emergency declaration by 
the President exempting the expendi- 
ture requirements of the 1990 Budget 
Reconciliation Act be implemented. 
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There are a number of dire needs in 
rural America, Mr. President, needs 
that have not been addressed, needs 
that ought to be addressed, needs that 
we are reminded exist as a result of the 
consideration of this legislation as it 
pertains to urban America. 

We need to send the appropriate mes- 
sage that whether it is a riot in the 
middle of Los Angeles or a crop disas- 
ter in the middle of South Dakota or 
Mississippi, that we have the same 
kind of dedication and purpose in de- 
termining the needs, in recognizing our 
responsibility and advocating programs 
and assistance which deal with those 
needs effectively. That was the purpose 
of the supplemental legislation that 
was passed last year. The purpose of 
this amendment is simply to remind 
the President and those in the Con- 
gress of our continued responsibility to 
meet those needs effectively. 

With that, Mr. President, I urge its 
adoption. As I understand, it does 
enjoy the support of both sides of the 
aisle. I hope it will be supported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate? 

The Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, 
again, speaking on behalf of the co- 
managers of the bill, both sides are 
willing to accept this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment (No. 1840) was agreed 
to. 
Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DASCHLE. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1841 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD], 
for Mr. CRANSTON, (for himself and Mr. SEY- 
MOUR), proposes an amendment numbered 
1841. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

Sec. . Subsection (b) of section 125 of title 
23, United States Code is amended by strik- 
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ing on the Federal-aid highway systems in- 
cluding the Interstate System“ in two places 
and inserting in each place on Federal-aid 
highways". 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, this 
is an amendment presented on behalf of 
Senator SEYMOUR and Senator CRAN- 
STON. It is a technical correction in re- 
lation to Federal-aid highways. It has 
been cleared on both sides of the aisle. 
Lurge its adoption. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate? 

If not, the question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment (No. 1841) was agreed 
to. 
Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. FORD. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, we 
are trying to identify any remaining 
amendments Members may wish to 
offer to this, the dire emergency sup- 
plemental. We are reaching a point 
where the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered for final passage, and I am very 
hopeful, if Members do have amend- 
ments, they will soon come to the floor 
and present those amendments so we 
may consider them. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum Call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT No. 1842 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a group of technical amend- 
ments and ask for their immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD] 
proposes an amendment numbered 1842. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 10, line 3, insert four“ between 
largest“ and central“; and strike “city” 
and insert cities“. 

On page 10, line 8, insert central“ before 
“city”. 

On page 10, strike lines 20-22. 

On page 10, line 23, strike B“. 

On page 10, line 25, strike the. and on 
page 11, strike lines 1 through the word 
“need on line 6. 

On page 11, line 11, strike should take 
into account” through these funds“ on line 
12 and insert in lieu thereof shall be allo- 
cated on the basis of the number of Chapter 
I eligible students participating in the pro- 
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gram, adjusted for the cost of transpor- 
tation“. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, these 
are four technical amendments having 
to do with the incorporation of the so- 
called Kennedy-Hatch amendment to 
the dire supplemental. These have been 
cleared with the sponsors of the 
amendment, Mr. KENNEDY and Mr. 
HATCH. They have been cleared with 
the staff on both sides of the aisle, and 
the comanagers of the bill. 

I ask they be adopted en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, they will be considered en 
bloc. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment (No. 1842) was agreed 


to. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote. 

I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. LIEBERMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum Call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1843 
(Purpose: Expressing the sense of the Senate 
that the Congress should adopt Federal en- 
terprise zone legislation) 

Mr. LIEBERMAN. Mr. President, I 
have an amendment which I send to 
the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
LIEBERMAN], for himself and Mr. KASTEN, 
proposes an amendment numbered 1843. 


Mr. LIEBERMAN Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the end of the bill add the following new 
section: 

SEC. . SENSE OF THE SENATE WITH RESPECT TO 
FEDERAL ENTERPRISE ZONES. 

(a) FInpINGs.—The Senate finds that 

(1) The crisis of poverty and high unem- 
ployment in America’s inner cities and rural 
areas demands an appropriate and timely re- 
sponse from Congress; 

(2) Manufacturing and industry has largely 
disappeared from many U.S. inner cities 
which, in turn, led to the severe decline in 
good high-wage jobs, wholesale trade, retail 
businesses, and a large source of local tax 
revenues; 

(3) Encouraging small and medium-sized 
businesses, which create the majority of new 
jobs in the U.S. economy, to locate and in- 
vest in poor neighborhoods is one of the keys 
to revitalizing urban America; 

(4) Enterprise zones will help convince 
businesses to build and grow in poor neigh- 
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borhoods; they will give people incentives to 
invest in such businesses and to hire and 
train both unemployed and economically dis- 
advantaged individuals; they will create jobs 
and stimulate entrepreneurship and they 
will help restore the local tax revenue base 
to these communities; 

(5) Enterprise zones have been tested in 37 
States since 1982 and have proven to be suc- 
cessful, having generated capital invest- 
ments in poor neighborhoods in excess of $28 
billion and having created more than 258,000 
jobs; and 

(6) Enterprise zones have been endorsed by, 
among others, the National Governors Asso- 
ciation, the National Council of State Legis- 
lators, the Council of Black State Legisla- 
tors, the Conference of Mayors, and the Con- 
ference of Black Mayors. 

(b) SENSE OF THE SENATE.—It is the Sense 
of the Senate that 

(a) Enterprise zones are a vital, proven tool 
for inner-city revitalization; and 

(2) Congress should adopt Federal enter- 
prise zone legislation and that such legisla- 
tion should include the following provisions: 

(A) Competitive designation which will 
maximize State and local participation; 

(B) Tax incentives addressing both capital 
and labor costs; 

(C) Tax incentives aimed at attracting in- 
vestment in small businesses; and 

(D) Tax incentives to encourage the hiring 
and training of economically disadvantaged 
individuals; 

Mr. LIEBERMAN. Mr. President, this 
is an amendment which I offer along 
with the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
KASTEN] who has been a cosponsor with 
me, I with him, in the interest of enter- 
prise zone legislation beginning with 
our service together on the Small Busi- 
ness Committee of this Senate. 

Mr. President, we are obviously not 
the only two Members of this body who 
support enterprise zone legislation. In 
fact, it commands wide support among 
Members of both sides of the aisle in 
the Senate, similarly in the House of 
Representatives, and similarly among 
groups in our population who care 
about the future and well-being of our 
cities. 

This sense-of-the-Senate amendment, 
this resolution, is aimed at making a 
point which is that when we come back 
in June, having adopted the supple- 
mental appropriation responding to the 
short-term needs and then begin to 
look to respond affirmatively to the 
longer term needs of America, urban 
and rural poor, enterprise legislation 
should be a component of that re- 
sponse. 

Mr. President, the problems revealed 
in the aftermath of the riots in Los An- 
geles, poverty, disorder within our 
cities, are clearly not going to be re- 
solved with a single program. But en- 
terprise zone legislation holds the hope 
of beginning to turn around a cycle of 
poverty, despair, unemployment within 
our central cities and rural poor areas 
that can bring hope back to those 
areas. 

Mr. President, if you look at the 
problems of the cities of America, they 
are multifaceted. But one key problem 
is the exit of business—manufacturing 
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first then commercial—from the 
central cities of our country, taking 
with them not only jobs but the es- 
sence of, the strength of the urban tax 
base. Once those jobs and those tax- 
producing businesses left, taxes were 
raised on the remaining residential 
properties, often forcing hard-pressed 
middle-classed homeowners, looking at 
a rising local property tax bill and di- 
minishing services, to exit the central 
city, compounding the problems of the 
city. 

There are a lot of other solutions 
with which we need to deal to the prob- 
lems of urban America and poverty. 
But unless we break the cycle that I 
have just described and begin to give 
businesses, manufacturing and com- 
merce, an incentive to come back to 
the central city and rebuild the tax 
base and create jobs for economically 
disadvantaged people there, then we 
are never really going to make any 
progress in dealing with the problems 
of urban America. 

The great thing about enterprise 
zones is that we know this is an idea 
that works; it is not just theory. There 
are approximately 37 States in the 
country which now have enterprise 
zone legislation, and it has created 
tens of thousands of jobs, brought in 
hundreds of millions of dollars of new 
investment into the disadvantaged 
areas of those States. It has done it 
without what is probably the single 
sweetest incentive the law could pro- 
vide, and that is tax credits and incen- 
tives under Federal taxation. It has 
done it primarily with State tax and in 
some cases regulatory. incentives. 

So this is an idea that works, and it 
is an idea that commands a broad base 
of political support within the Con- 
gress and outside. It is supported by 
various advocacy groups for cities, for 
the poor. What I am saying, therefore, 
it is not only an idea which works but 
it is an idea that we can adopt on a bi- 
partisan basis. And, of course, we know 
the President supports the concept and 
will sign the bill. 

So I hope this Senate will go on 
record as making the adoption of en- 
terprise zone legislation a priority for 
our longer term response to the prob- 
lems of urban America which I hope we 
will adopt in June when we return. I 
urge adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, first I 
would say that we are prepared to ac- 
cept the Senator’s sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution. 

I want to commend the Senator from 
Connecticut for his very eloquent 
statement on the value of enterprise 
zones. The Senator said that this was 
going to be achieved through broad bi- 
partisan support. He has not just said 
words. He has demonstrated his actions 
now, and he is very much on target. 

This has been one of the major 
planks of President Bush’s administra- 
tion. It has been stated, requested 
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many times by the President of the 
United States, and has especially been 
articulated by the Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, Mr. Jack 
Kemp. I have heard many times when 
Secretary Kemp has said what we must 
do is not only bring the job opportuni- 
ties to that neighborhood, to that area 
of our great cities, but to give them 
the sense that they have not only em- 
ployment, but they have a stake in the 
neighborhood. 

Then Secretary Kemp was followed 
up many times about bringing home 
ownership to those same people who 
are being employed by these business 
activities so that they have a stake not 
only in their home as a part of the 
neighborhood, but in their job as a part 
of the neighborhood, recreating in this 
country a sense of community which 
we cannot legislate but we can facili- 
tate and help embody through such an 
enterprise zone concept. 

Senator LIEBERMAN has brought our 
attention I think to one of the very im- 
portant tools, not a panacea, not the 
total answer, but as a building block 
that I would love to see this Senate 
and the Congress respond to the re- 
quests of the President and Secretary 
Kemp in bringing this to reality; and 
the Congress as well as on a bipartisan 
basis of support. It is going to take the 
Congress, both Houses of the Congress, 
and the White House, working together 
as well to achieve this very worthy 
goal. 

I want to commend the Senator from 
Connecticut, and say we are ready to 
accept this very forward-looking sense- 
of-the-Senate resolution on our side of 
the aisle. 

Mr. LIEBERMAN. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Oregon for his 
kind words. 

The Senate has already adopted en- 
terprise legislation three times in var- 
ious forms. So hopefully we are on the 
verge, within a matter of weeks, of 
adopting a plan; but at this time seeing 
it also adopted by the House and going 
to the President for his signature. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate on amendment 1843? 

Mr. KASTEN. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join my good friend and col- 
league from Connecticut, Senator 
LIEBERMAN, in offering this important 
sense-of-the-Senate amendment on en- 
terprise zones. 

In the wake of the Los Angeles riots, 
America is demanding action from 
both Congress and the President to em- 
power those in our distressed inner 
cities. 

We believe it is time to stop the par- 
tisan gamesmanship. It is time to stop 
the finger-pointing. It is time to break 
through the ideological conflicts. 

The American people are sick and 
tired of hearing us debate whether the 
Great Society of 1960's or Reaganomics 
of the 1980’s is to blame for the crisis in 
our inner cities. 
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We think it is time to act—and act 
quickly on something that will actu- 
ally work. The Lieberman-Kasten 
amendment calls for the Congress to 
adopt Federal urban and rural enter- 
prise zone incentives before July 4, 
1992. 

Like all Americans I watched on tele- 
vision as the streets of Los Angeles 
erupted in an inferno of anger and 
hopelessness. 

There are no easy answers to these 
problems. It took America a long time 
to get in the mess we are in today 
when it comes to race relations—and it 
will take some time before we get out. 

But we will never get out if we refuse 
to take the first small steps toward full 
empowerment of minorities and poor 
people in this country. We cannot af- 
ford to divide America between a class 
of property owners and a class of the 
dispossessed. 

We have to get to work on this—and 
fast. We need to let the people in the 
inner cities know that they are first- 
class citizens—people who have rights 
and dignity. They need hope, they need 
jobs, and they need entrepreneurial op- 
portunities. 

It is the future generation that is 
most at stake. The poverty rate is 13.5 
percent—but children under 18 make up 
40 percent of those living in poverty. 
That is why Senator JOE LIEBERMAN 
and I are renewing our effort to target 
economic growth where it is needed the 
most through enterprise zones. Enter- 
prise zones are the key to empowering 
the people of these blighted areas. 

The people of inner city Los Ange- 
les—central city Milwaukee—inner- 
city Bridgeport—need to become a 
working part of America. We can get 
the ball rolling by encouraging small 
businesses to invest in these areas 
through enterprise zone tax incentives. 

New plants and factories and stores 
mean a new kind of life for inner city 
residents—a life that includes a better 
standard of living and a future to look 
forward to. 

The goal of enterprise zones is to 
make sure that each individual has a 
full-time, private sector job. A job with 
a future, not a dead-end, make-work 
Government job. 

Specifically, this sense-of-the-Senate 
amendment calls for the kind of enter- 
prise zone bill that will really work— 
that will really spark our inner city 
economies. 

We need to provide the strongest in- 
centives we can so that job-creating 
small businesses will take the risk and 
locate in these areas. 

We should eliminate the capital 
gains tax for all enterprise zone invest- 
ments. 

We ought to provide a tax deduction 
of up to $100,000 a year for the purchase 
of stock in companies located in an en- 
terprise zone, with a lifetime cap of 
$500,000; 

We must reduce the tax penalty of 
moving from welfare to work by pro- 
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viding a tax credit for zone employees 
of up to 7.5 percent for the first $13,000 
of wages. 

The main objection to enterprise 
zones is the cost. But the experience 
from successful State enterprise zone- 
tax incentives indicate that they actu- 
ally pay for themselves, as more tax- 
paying small businesses create more 
taxpaying jobs. 

During the 1984-88 period, New Jer- 
sey’s enterprise zone program added 
about $1.90 in tax revenue for every one 
dollar it cost in tax breaks. 

In my view, enterprise zones will not 
cost the Government. 

Repealing the capital gains tax for 
people who live, work, save, and invest 
in our poorest cities would not lose tax 
revenue, because—by definition—there 
are no capital gains occurring in our 
poorest inner cities. 

Enterprise zones-tax incentives will 
help us create jobs. For as long as I 
have been in the Senate, I have been 
pressing for enactment of enterprise 
zone legislation. 

There is already broad bipartisan 
support for enterprise zones. Both 
Democrats and Republicans, liberals, 
and conservatives who appreciate the 
problem of the inner cities know that 
economic growth—economic 
empowerment—is the answer. 

Let me quote a couple of liberal 
Washington Post columnists: 

In an article entitled Even a Liberal 
Is Ready To Try Kemp’s Enterprise 
Zones. Richard Cohen wrote—and I 
quote: 

Back in 1988, when Jack Kemp was cam- 
paigning for the Republican nomination, he 
cornered me in a small plane and over the 
roar of the engine yelled, ‘Enterprise 
Zones.“ I was a liberal, he knew, and so in- 
stead of asking me if I agreed with him, he 
asked something else instead: Would I sim- 
ply be willing to try enterprise zones to see 
if they worked? After the Los Angeles riots, 
here's my answer: I'll try anything. 

William Raspberry, another Post col- 
umnist wrote—and again I quote: 

Whatever we do to rebuild Los Angeles, 
let's do it in a way that maximizes the cre- 
ation of jobs. 

Raspberry goes on to describe a tax 
incentive-based proposal to attract 
small businesses and risk capital into 
the Los Angeles riot area. 

I ask unanimous consent to include 
these articles at this point in the 
RECORD: 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, May 6, 1992] 

CHANGE ONE TAX 
(By William Raspberry) 

President Bush, through his spokesman 
Marlin Fitzwater, has blamed the Los Ange- 
les riots on the social welfare policies of the 
‘60s and 708.“ It’s a low blow, crassly politi- 
cal (by Fitzwater’s own admission), and it 
overlooks the contributions of a dozen 

-Bush years to the despair and anger 
that exploded last week. 
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But even the champions of the policies the 
White House castigates as ‘‘failed’’ have to 
admit they didn’t quite work as billed. Both 
they and Bush ought to be thinking of ways 
to use the immediate crisis to fashion effec- 
tive new policies. Paul Pryde, a Washington 
economic consultant, suggests a possibility. 

“The easiest thing in the world is call for 
more government spending, more govern- 
ment action.“ says Pryde, ‘‘and I won't say 
that the government. doesn't need to be in- 
volved. What I will say is that we need to fig- 
ure out what are the key things we want to 
accomplish and then put our minds to figur- 
ing out the best way of accomplishing those 
things.“ 

The first part is easy: jobs. Creating gain- 
ful employment for the residents of South 
Central Los Angeles and inner cities across 
America is more important than getting 
white people to acknowledge their racism, 
getting Korean shopkeepers to be more re- 
spectful of their black customers or getting 
Bush to find some spark of humanity to 
moderate his political calculations in the 
aftermath of the Rodney King verdict. 

It isn’t failed social policies but failed eco- 
nomics—the removal of jobs to the suburbs 
or out of the country—that accounts for so 
much of the hopelessness in America’s ghet- 
tos. It is the lack of jobs that makes it more 
profitable for a pregnant teenager to marry 
the welfare department than the father of 
her child. The result: thousands upon thou- 
sands of single-family households, impover- 
ished not just by loss of a husband’s income 
but also by the loss of a father’s presence. 

Even the violence played out on TV last 
week (and before the eyes of innercity resi- 
dents every week) is, in my opinion, at least 
partly a result of the absence of fathers to 
moderate their sons’ behavior, and that ab- 
sence is tied directly to joblessness. 

So, yes: Whatever we do to rebuild Los An- 
geles, let's do it in a way that maximizes the 
creation of jobs. 

And how do you do that? Don’t look to 
Pryde for the usual nostrums of government 
money thrown around to create pretend jobs, 
although he would agree that the jobs cre- 
ated by the building itself ought to go pref- 
erentially to the residents of the affected 
neighborhoods, Pryde is talking about some- 
thing else: 

“For once, why can't we build in what we 
know about job creation? The first thing we 
know is that most new jobs come not from 
the corporate giants but from the creation 
and expansion of small local firms. The sec- 
ond thing we know is that businesses form, 
locate and expand on their ability to attract 
risk capital. The problem for black would-be 
entrepreneurs is their inability to attract 
private capital.“ 

And the cure, says Pryde, is incentive. 
“The only incentive in the entire tax code 
for investing in minority enterprise is the 
rule that gives broadcast owners a tax bene- 
fit for selling to minorities, and as a result 
there’s been a significant increase in the 
number of broadcast properties owned by 
blacks. How might we do the same thing for 
other types of entrepreneurial activity? 

“One simple change in the tax code would 
do it: If you invest in a company in the riot 
area for in officially established enterprise 
zones] you can deduct the amount of the in- 
vestment from your taxable income. That 
would immediately spark investment. And if 
you also don’t pay taxes on the gains from 
these investments for a time... well, you 
see what would happen.“ 

What would happen, Pryde is convinced, is 
that people with money to invest would shift 
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to these favored investments. Investment 
brokers would form pools—limited partner- 
ships and other arrangements—to handle the 
investments and, because they would earn a 
percentage of the profits, they would be mo- 
tivated to put together sound deals. 

“The interesting thing.“ says Pryde, is 
that once you made the change in the tax 
code, the government wouldn't have to be in- 
volved. The arrangements would be between 
private citizens. There'd be no observable 
change—except that deals would start to get 
done.” 

And banks, prompted by the increase in 
inner-city equity, would modify their lend- 
ing policies; jobs and business opportunities 
would increase, and residents, at least per- 
ceiving the system“ as reasonably fair, 
would reduce the level of their rage. 

The problem with Pryde’s scheme is not 
that it is poorly conceived, but that it is 
dull. It is not the stuff of rallies and political 
slogans, he acknowledges. “If somebody pro- 
posed spending a billion and a half dollars for 
a Department of Black Entrepreneurship, ev- 
erybody would sing Hosanna. Here is some- 
thing that could be done primarily within 
the market place and without huge amounts 
of government money. Shouldn't we at least 
be thinking about it?“ 


{From the Washington Post, May 8, 1992] 
EVEN A LIBERAL IS READY 
(By Richard Cohen) 

Back in 1988, when Jack Kemp was cam- 
paigning for the Republican nomination, he 
cornered me in a small plane and over the 
roar of the engine yelled, ‘Enterprise 
zones. I was a liberal, he knew, and so in- 
stead of asking me if I agreed with him, he 
asked something else instead: Would I sim- 
ply be willing to try enterprise zones to see 
if they worked? After the Los Angeles riots, 
here's my answer: I'll try anything. 

So, probably, would most Americans. But 
the political establishment has gone off in a 
different direction. Several of its more 
prominent members—and no one is more 
prominent than George Bush himself—seem 
more interested in assigning blame for the 
L. A. riots than in figuring out where we go 
from here. Worse, they keep trying to round 
up the usual suspects. For conservatives, ev- 
erything comes down to a lack of values; for 
liberals, it’s all economics. For me, though, 
it’s a bit of both. 

First the conservatives. He had not blamed 
the Great Society for the problems of the 
inner city and stuck to what we Call ‘‘val- 
ues,’ White House spokesman Marlin 
Fitzwater might have been to something. To 
the chagrin of Marxists (should there be any 
left), economics alone cannot account for the 
riots. Consider just one fact: Most of the 
poor neither looted nor burned nor did any- 
thing other than cross their fingers and hope 
they would be left alone. 

Writing in the Wall Street Journal, James 
Q. Wilson of UCLA noted that of the 5,438 
people initially arrested by the Los Angeles 
police, some were black, some were Hispanic, 
but not a single one was Japanese American. 
Now, why was that? The answer cannot be 
that the Japanese were not the victims of 
discrimination (during World War II, they 
were incarcerated in concentration camps), 
nor that they were always affluent. The an- 
swer must have something to do with cul- 
ture—a term that embraces the concept of 
values. 

I, for one, once recoiled at the term val- 
ues“ because to me it smacked of snobbery 
and racism and was contemptuous of his- 
tory—slavery and Jim Crow, for instance. 
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The term was often used by those who main- 
tained that the poor were poor because, in a 
sense, they chose to be poor. It reeked of per- 
nicious social Darwinism once used to justify 
racism and discrimination. 

But conservatives, too, have some reassess- 
ing to do. The loudest if not the most au- 
thentic voice of that movement, Patrick J. 
Buchanan, not only amplified Fitzwater's re- 
marks but called for a return to the good old 
civic religion which included, in his faculty 
memory, the teaching of religion itself. 

But Buchanan and his ilk (including Bush 
and Fitzwater) ought to at least consider 
some of the economic data. In just about 
ever way measurable, South Central L.A. is 
a blighted area. Upward of 40 percent of 
young black males (16 through 19) are unem- 
ployed. More than 70,000 manufacturing jobs 
disappeared from 1978 to 1982 alone. While 
some maintain that Hispanics and Asians 
seem more motivated to seek work than 
young, black inner-city males, it is also true 
that no one can work at jobs that don't 
exist—or reach those that do without public 
transportation. 

But possibly the most critical trend is one 
that the Los Angeles inner city shares with 
those of other American cities: The black 
middle class and the black working class are 
getting out. South Central L.A. lost 48,000 
black residents during the last decade. Wash- 
ington, D.C., continues to hemorrhage its 
black middle class. While in the suburbs 
blacks have median household incomes in 
the $41,000 range, in Washington itself the 
figure is $24,624. Harlem, once glorious, is 
now one boarded-up building after another. 

The upshot—in Washington, Los Angeles, 
New York and about any city you can 
name—is that the black ghetto has gotten 
poorer and poorer and more and more unsta- 
ble. When the middle class leaves, more than 
people go. So, too, do institutions—churches, 
clubs, schools and, maybe most important, 
role models. The inner city is a calamity 
born of success—the desegregation of the 
suburbs and the blossoming of the black mid- 
dle class. 

In the meantime, what's been left behind 
needs tending to. It needs the values that 
conservative prescribe and the economic pro- 
grams that liberals advocate and a fair 
amount of just plain experimenting—of the 
sort Kemp would attempt. What it does not 
need—what we no longer can afford—is the 
childish assignment of blame that President 
Bush and others have been engaged in. 

Listen to the country, guys: There’s a job 
to be done, and if you don't do it, we'll get 
people who will. 

Mr. KASTEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an article 
written by Senator LIEBERMAN and my- 
self be entered in the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

{From the Christian Science Monitor, May 

19, 1992] 
ENTERPRISE ZONES: GREENLIN NG“ FOR 
GROWTH 

(By Joseph I. Lieberman and Bob Kasten) 

The startling verdict in the Rodney King 
case may have been the spark that ignited 
the Los Angeles riots, but the flammable 
material—unemployment, illiteracy, drugs— 
has been gathering in most American cities 
for decades. 

Poverty does not justify crime; in fact, the 
poor are more often victims of crime. But in 
the wake of the recent violence, with law 
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and order restored, the economic and social 
ills of inner-city Los Angeles and other poor 
regions of our country remain. It is those 
problems to which we must turn if we want 
our urban neighborhoods to be places of 
peace and prosperity once again. 

It is clear that the old answers of the left 
and the right won't suffice. Neither pouring 
money into people's pockets, nor raining 
nightsticks down on their heads is the an- 
swer to what ails urban America. We must 
stop the finger-pointing and blame-assigning 
and get to work solving the problem of pov- 
erty in America. 

Enterprise zones are a good idea that we 
know work and can pass Congress. What poor 
people need most is jobs. Not dead-end, 
make-work government jobs paid for by tax- 
payers, but full-time, upwardly mobile, pri- 
vate-sector jobs. With jobs, the poor can get 
off welfare and out of public housing, can 
find better health care and save for a home, 
or education for their kids. Jobs equal hope, 
which is in short supply in south-Central 
L.A., Milwaukee, Bridgeport, Conn., and 
most other American cities, and in many 
poor, rural areas as well. 

Encouraging businesses to invest in poor 
neighborhoods to create jobs is not an easy 
task. But enterprise zones can get us started. 
It’s an idea with roots in England, and was 
first promoted here by then Reps. Jack 
Kemp and Bob Garcia, a conservative and a 
liberal, more than a decade ago. We believe 
enterprise zones will target economic growth 
where it is needed most. Not by law or by 
regulation, but by making investments along 
poverty-stricken streets so financially at- 
tractive that businesses will not be able to 
resist. 

Actually, there are already more than 2,200 
enterprise zones in America, created by 37 
states in their impoverished urban and rural 
regions. With only state and local incentives 
to offer businesses, those zones have gen- 
erated capital investments in poor neighbor- 
hoods in excess of $28 billion and created 
more than 258,000 jobs. What we propose, 
through our Enterprise Zone Job-Creation 
Act, is to add federal incentives to 50 enter- 
prise zones around the country, such as: 

A zero capital-gains rate for the sale of a 
business that has existed in a zone for at 
least two years; 

A tax deduction of up to $50,000 a year for 
the purchase of stock in smal] companies lo- 
cated in an enterprise zone (up to a lifetime 
cap of $250,000); and 

A 5 percent tax credit to low-income enter- 
prise zone employees (up to $625 per worker 
per year). 

The combination of federal, state, and 
local tax incentives will attract businesses 
to poor areas, will encourage people to invest 
in such businesses, and will stimulate busi- 
nesses to hire and train unemployed and eco- 
nomically disadvantaged people. The result- 
ing economic growth in depressed cities and 
rural areas will restore the tax base of those 
communities, while reducing the demand for 
expensive social services. 

There is a price tag to create federal enter- 
prise zones—it will cost $1.7 billion in lost 
tax revenues over a five-year period. But 
that price is worth bearing, especially when 
one considers the nearly $800 million cost of 
a couple of days of rioting in just one Amer- 
ican city. There is also the likelihood that 
enterprise zones will, by virtue of the eco- 
nomic growth they stimulate, generate new 
revenues for local, state, and federal govern- 
ments. As businesses thrive in enterprise 
zones, they will pay more taxes. And the 
poor people they hire as workers will no 
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longer use as many tax dollars for their food, 
housing, and other basic needs. Poor commu- 
nities in America, for too long redlined' by 
banks and other businesses, must now be 
“greenlined” for growth, so that those who 
live there can be given the tools to succeed. 

We hope that the crisis in Los Angeles, 
which has illuminated the crisis in poor 
neighborhoods across this land, will shed 
light in the halls of Congress, where enter- 
prise-zone bills have languished for too long, 
it is time to break through the partisan 
stalemate, break through the ideological 
conflicts, and pass enterprise-zone legisla- 
tion. As President John Kennedy said during 
the civil rights crisis in 1963: We face a 
moral crisis as a country and as a people. 
. . . It cannot be quieted by token moves or 
talk. It is a time to act. Those who do noth- 
ing are inviting shame, as well as violence. 
Those who act boldly are recognizing right, 
as well as reality.“ 

We don’t pretend that enterprise zones 
alone will solve the crisis of the poor in 
America. Racism, disease, drug abuse, crime 
will all require new approaches. But enter- 
prise zones are a start. They do work in the 
states, the laboratories of democracy, and 
they will work even better with federal in- 
centives. So let's seize the moment, drop the 
politics, and get something done. 

Mr. KASTEN. Cohen and Raspberry 
are not conservative supply-siders. 
They are self-proclaimed liberals who 
are willing to look at new incentive- 
based approaches to joblessness. 

Talk to Mayor Tom Bradley in Los 
Angeles. Talk to the inner-city people 
in Wisconsin, where State enterprise 
zones are already showing promise. 
They will tell you that those commu- 
nities need to be greenlined for 
growth—and that means enterprise 
zones. Now more than ever before, it is 
time to give new approaches a chance. 

Enterprise zones are only part of the 
solution. We need to promote edu- 
cational choice in our schools, reform 
our welfare system to encourage work, 
and bring the dream of home ownership 
to public housing tenants. 

The saddest legacy of the L.A. riots 
would be if white America were to re- 
treat into a self-protective shell, as if 
it is a question of defending a peaceful 
“us” against a rioting them.“ 

In America, there is no us versus 
them. There is only us. And we need to 
do all we can to start including those 
who are excluded from prosperity 
under the current system. 

The only long-term prescription for 
prosperity, racial harmony, and social 
peace is economic empowerment at the 
neighborhood level. Today, we are 
throwing away far too many human re- 
sources in the inner city. It is time for 
a serious and fundamental change in 
how we look at this resource. And 
that’s what the enterprise zone pro- 
posal is all about. 

If we do not pass enterprise zones 
within the next 45 days or so, I am 
afraid that we will be waiting for an- 
other 10 years. 

In the meantime, the people in our 
inner cities will continue to lose jobs, 
continue to lose hope, and continue to 
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lose faith in America—and the Amer- 
ican dream. 

It is time for the Senate to send a 
message of hope to the unemployed and 
underemployed people in our poor 
neighborhoods that we will act on en- 
terprise zone legislation by July 4, 1992. 

A vote for the Lieberman-Kasten 
sense-of-the-Senate amendment is a 
vote to keep that hope alive. It is a 
vote to give enterprise zones a try. It is 
a vote to begin the process of bringing 
jobs to our inner cities. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I, too, 
rise as my colleague from Oregon, Sen- 
ator HATFIELD, has to congratulate and 
commend the Senator from Connecti- 
cut. 

I talked a bit on the floor 3 or 4 hours 
ago about some of the proposals in this 
so-called urgent supplemental. Obvi- 
ously, I do not see eye to eye with 
some of them. But I made a statement, 
and then I did not complete it because 
I thought I would wait for another 
time. 

What I said was, surely we must do 
something, and probably it must be 
something we are not now doing. I said 
it had better be innovative and dif- 
ferent. 

Iam very pleased that the new Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. WOFFORD] 
has been speaking that way. He testi- 
fied before one of the committees that 
I am on. He has been there. He is, too, 
saying we had better do some things 
different about the inner cities—new 
and innovative things. 

One of the things, without question, 
that is part of the past 12, 15, or 18 
years, that is now a truism about 
American economics, is that those who 
are undereducated, and who have not 
sought to become educated in the ba- 
sics, get the worst jobs. In fact, much 
of the evidence of the decade plus the 
last 2 or 3 years is confused because 
some assigned the decade in a macro- 
economic sense where the wealth went. 
And many say the poor did not get 
enough of the wealth. 

The big truism is that part of that is 
that those who are undereducated are 
poor, for the most part. That means 
immigrants, that means dropouts, that 
means young people, who have for 
some reason or another not had family 
support and any discipline, have chosen 
to sidestep the process of getting their 
talents developed, are less apt to get 
good jobs. 

Mr. President, that means that is one 
of our problems in the inner city. And 
it probably says we had better do two 
things we are not doing. One is we had 
better say to them if you get educated 
and trained, there is a job. You cannot 
have one without the other because 
you cannot ask the private sector to go 
there and hire people unless they can 
do the job. You cannot ask the young 
person or the unemployed or the under- 
employed to get trained because if they 
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do it over and over and there is no job, 
it is frustration instead of optimism. 
So one thing we ought to try is the en- 
terprise zone concept. 

But I do want to remind the Senate 
that the thing we ought to do, that is 
over the top of all of this, is do what 
we can to adopt policies that permit 
America’s economy to grow. Enterprise 
zones without an American economy 
that is growing will, perhaps, work for 
a little while, or in an isolated manner. 
But if they truly are taking jobs from 
other parts of America, where there are 
not a growing inventory of jobs, it just 
will not work for very long. 

So I want to try the enterprise zones. 
I hope we can tie to it real training and 
real jobs from the area for the enter- 
prise zone businesses. That is not easy 
to do. You cannot tell private business 
you are private, you are entrepreneurs, 
you own and operate your business, but 
do it our way. They are just not going 
to do that with their own money. They 
are there to make money. That may 
surprise people—whether it is a bakery 
or a new manufacturer. I know the 
Senator from Connecticut knows that. 

So I rise to indicate my support, and 
hopefully it will not be just this resolu- 
tion but will lead to the legislation be- 
fore we leave here this year that will 
start the ball rolling in the way sug- 
gested. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I support 
the amendment. I do not believe we 
need a rollcall vote. I wonder if the 
Senate may proceed with a vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate on the amendment? If 
not, the question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator 
from Connecticut, amendment 1843, 

The amendment (No. 1843) was agreed 
to. 
Mr. LIEBERMAN. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FORD. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, do any 
Senators know of an amendment that 
may be called up? 

Mr. WELLSTONE. Mr. President, I 
just wanted to mention to the Senator 
from West Virginia that I have one or 
two amendments. I am just waiting to 
hear from Senator BRADLEY who will 
be back in touch with me very soon. 
We will let you know. We will not 
delay at all. 

Mr. BYRD. Very well. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
heard from the distinguished minority 
leader that he, Senator DOLE, or some- 
one in his stead, had an amendment. 
But I have not had a chance to ask him 
in the last 15 or 20 minutes. He told me 
that awhile ago. 

Mr. BYRD. I wonder if we could as- 
certain whether or not there are other 
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amendments. It would be desirable if 
we could complete action on this bill at 
a reasonably early hour today, and 
hopefully be able to go to the rescis- 
sion bill tomorrow early. 

I suggest the the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 


Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished Senator from Iowa [Mr. HAR- 
KIN] be added as a cosponsor to the 
amendment that I offered this after- 
noon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I take 
this time to compliment the chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee and 
the ranking member for having 
brought this bill to the floor. I think it 
is a very historic bill in many ways, 
and a very important bill we are going 
to be discussing tomorrow; and at that 
time, we will go into it at greater 
length, the problems of the job situa- 
tion in the United States and how we 
can move our country forward. 

This bill is an emergency bill, the 
first step of trying to see to it that 
people throughout the United States 
know that there is hope, know there is 
a chance for a job. 

The Lautenberg amendment is well 
stated to be an amendment to take 
care of adults, to show that there is an 
opportunity for jobs by accelerating 
the transit program and other related 
transportation programs. I think this 
is an excellent start. 

We must also be taking care of our 
younger people, and this was the Ken- 
nedy-Hatch amendment, which is to 
say that we will have summer jobs this 
summer. And we are trying to advance 
fund this, and I hope the President will 
declare this to be an emergency, be- 
cause we have the emergency of Chi- 
cago, and we have the emergency of 
Los Angeles. But the emergency of Los 
Angeles can be repeated if we do not 
take steps to meet the basic root prob- 
lem of joblessness in our big cities 
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among our youth. So we have that 
piece also in this puzzle that we are 
trying to push forward. 

I hope that we will pass this bill to- 
night, and I hope the President will de- 
clare the necessary emergencies, so 
that we will begin to provide jobs for 
our people, and that we will look to- 
ward a type of Marshall plan—call it 
WPA, call it CCC, or call it anything 
you wish—but the type of plan where 
we begin to give jobs for people and 
give hope to them. 

I hope that tomorrow we will also 
look at the long-range planning that is 
necessary for this country, where we 
will look toward a conversion from a 
cold war, or in effect, a war economy, 
a transition to a peace economy, and 
that in the course of that, this emer- 
gency bill that we pass today begins to 
mark the underpinning for a longer 
range program. 

I still believe that it is very nec- 
essary that governments be involved in 
the manner in which people have their 
jobs, people have security, people have 
confidence in where and how they are 
going. Maybe this is because many of 
us grew up in the Depression, and 
thereafter, and were in World War II 
and saw the Government assist the 
people. We also know that the other 
nations with whom we compete, wheth- 
er they be Germany or the European 
market or Japan in the Asiatic mar- 
ket, use their governments to great ef- 
fect to produce jobs for their people 
and planning and organization for the 
direction for which their economy 
moves. 

We have not chosen to do this. I am 
not saying that we should have a com- 
pletely directed economy like Japan. I 
do not believe a country of our size will 
operate on that type of basis. But I do 
think that it is possible for this coun- 
try to do some planning and to do some 
help through its Government agencies 
to see to it that the private sector op- 
erates both fairly, efficiently, and with 
a great deal of heart—not greed, but 
heart—toward its workers, toward its 
consumers, and toward the people of 
this country, who are dependent upon 
the great economic engine for their 
livelihood and for their quality of life. 

I hope, therefore, that we will begin 
to do more both planning and Govern- 
ment assistance as we go along. Many 
of us have seen this done very well by 
governments. I know it is in vogue now 
to say government is bad or govern- 
ment cannot help, or that government 
is inefficient. Governments are not 
supposed to run every operation in the 
country. Governments are not sup- 
posed to be efficient. Governments are 
supposed to help private business by 
giving it direction and strategic plan- 
ning and some assistance, as we are 
trying to do in this bill, when there has 
been a breakdown. I think this applies 
to many areas, and the summer youth 
program is one of them, a program to 
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assist people to obtain jobs; and the 
transit program is another. 

We discussed this morning the edu- 
cation program, and I think the edu- 
cation program—I would not do what 
the President has suggested, taking 
$500 million and building 500 schools. I 
would take it and put it in five cities. 
Pick five cities and take your $500 mil- 
lion and put $100 million in each one 
and get a result; rebuild some of those 
schools and give hope to those areas. 
That is what this bill is really all 
about. 

It has two parts. One is to give direct 
aid where we have had the disaster of 
the riots in certain cities, and the sec- 
ond part is to look at the future to pre- 
vent them from occurring again. Both 
adult jobs and summer youth jobs. I 
hope, as chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on the District of Columbia, to 
work with the Mayor, board of trade 
here, and others to see to it that sum- 
mer jobs are available in this city in 
sufficient quantity for the youth of 
this city. This is having heart in gov- 
ernment, and I think this is the thing 
that is very necessary. 

Again, I compliment the chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee, the 
ranking member, and the leadership for 
bringing this bill to the floor. But I 
think we should understand what we 
are doing. This is not a mechanical 
thing. This is not just waiving a per- 
centage. This is an attempt by Govern- 
ment to say to its people: We are 
reaching out a hand, and we are trying 
to give you something that gives you 
an opportunity to participate in this 
society. And that is the great hallmark 
of America. I hope that we never forget 
it, and I hope that we have more days 
like today where we attempt to do 
something about it. 

I think we can do a great deal more. 
I hope the President will sign this bill, 
and I hope he will recognize the emer- 
gency nature of all of the parts of it. 
As the Senator from Montana said, I 
hope he recognizes that there will be 
other bills that will come before us for 
other parts of the country. We are all 
in this together. We are one and, as 
one, the Government is our only com- 
mon touchstone among all of these var- 
ious businesses, all of these various ge- 
ographic areas, all of these various 
States. The Federal Government 
should step up to its responsibility, as 
it is doing tonight. I hope it will do it 
tomorrow and the day after that and 
the day after that. 

I thank the Chair for its time, and I 
yield the floor. 

Mr. BYRD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
President pro tempore [Mr. BYRD]. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. BYRD. I ask unanimous consent 
that the 3-day layover requirement 
provided in section 1017(d)(4) of the 
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Congressional Budget Act of 1974 be 
waived for the consideration of the 
conference report on H.R. 4990. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HATFIELD. Reserving the right 
to object, and I shall not object, let me 
just make a few comments, if the 
chairman will permit me to do this, as 
an explanation of sort of the feeling we 
have as to the importance of this unan- 
imous-consent request. 

First of all, I recount the fact that 
we are hoping to wind up on this sup- 
plemental. We have reached a finality 
of our rescission conference with the 
House of Representatives, so the Ap- 
propriations Committee really has two 
unfinished bills. Between now and our 
recess for the Memorial Day weekend, 
we have to complete these two bills. 

I understand further that, under the 
Budget Act, if we did not gain unani- 
mous consent, we could motion up the 
question in order to waive the 3-day re- 
quirement. I want to say, just as one 
leader of the bill, that we are bending; 
the chairman and I and other members 
of the committee are bending every ef- 
fort to clean up this very important 
piece of business, dire supplemental 
and the rescission package coming 
along. 

And if we can get these amendments 
completed we will have this out of our 
agenda very quickly. But we still have 
to get the 3-day rule waived. Therefore, 
I will not object, and I am very hopeful 
our colleagues on our side of the aisle 
will cooperate fully on both this par- 
ticular bill and the rescission bill once 
it is either brought up by unanimous 
consent or motioned up restraining any 
efforts to amend on rescission matters. 
So I will not object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Republican counter- 
part on the Appropriations Committee, 
Mr. HATFIELD. 

May I say to Mr. HATFIELD that I in- 
tend to oppose any amendment to the 
rescission bill. I hope that we can fin- 
ish the pending measure soon and go 
home for the evening. My wife has the 
shingles, and had a very severe bout 
with the shingles and I need to be home 
with her. And both of us will be joined 
later this evening by our little dog 
Billy Byrd, and then on tomorrow I 
hope to finish action on the rescissions 
bill. 

I have not opposed amendments to 
this bill, but I will oppose amendments 
to the rescission measure unless there 
is something that I do not see now that 
makes it absolutely necessary for me 
to support in order to get that bill 
through. And I do not foresee that. 

I think we ought to act on that bill 
tomorrow and I hope no Senators will 
offer amendments. We have acted in 
good faith in the Appropriations Com- 
mittee on this side, we have acted in 
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good faith in the Appropriations Com- 
mittee’s conferences that have taken 
place on the rescissions bill, and we 
have worked hard. We have produced a 
good product. It is a product of com- 
promise. It was not everything I like 
but that is the way with compromises. 

So I join in the expression of inten- 
tions and wishes by the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD]. And I assure 
him that, as I say, I will do everything 
I can to get the rescissions bill passed 
tomorrow, hopefully without any 
amendments, so that we can send it on 
down to the President. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield a minute? 

Mr. BYRD, I yield. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I would like to add a 
further dimension to the Senator’s re- 
quest that we finish this very quickly. 
The Senator, the chairman of the com- 
mittee indicated about his wife being 
home where she has been ill and he 
wants to be with her. 

I would like to also say this is my 
grandson’s 6th birthday. I would like to 
spend a little time before he has to go 
to bed tonight and get him ready to go 
to school tomorrow. I would like to add 
that dimension to get our colleagues 
here to complete the business on this 
bill. 

Mr. BYRD. I certainly can appreciate 
the Senator’s desire to be with his 
grandson on his birthday. 

Mr. President, I have in the past 
moved third reading, and I have made 
threats to make that motion, and they 
did not prove to be empty threats last 
year on one particular occasion that 
Senators will well remember. 

I say at this point just to urge Sen- 
ators if they have amendments that 
they come to the floor now while there 
is an opportunity to offer them and get 
their amendments debated and acted 
on. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. SEYMOUR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SEYMOUR. Mr. President, I am 
very pleased that the Senate is acting 
today to provide needed funds for the 
Nation's disaster assistance programs. 

And I want to recognize and thank 
the distinguished chairman of the Ap- 
propriations, Senator BYRD, and Sen- 
ator HATFIELD, the ranking member, 
for their efforts to move this legisla- 
tion expeditiously. 

Three short weeks ago, beginning on 
the evening of April 29 this Nation was 
plunged into several days of the most 
destructive and bloody civil unrest in 
more than a century. 
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The wonders of electronic media gave 
the entire world the opportunity to 
watch as hoodlums, hooligans, and 
thugs proceeded to tear apart south- 
central Los Angeles and the greater 
Los Angeles area. 

And when it was over—after a com- 
bined force of over 10,000 National 
Guardsmen, Federal, State and local 
law enforcement officers was able to 
prevail and establish law and order— 
Los Angeles looked to begin picking up 
the pieces. 

The toll from these few short days of 
pillaging and rioting has been tremen- 
dous: 

At least 58 deaths and over 2,300 inju- 
ries. 

Over 5,300 structure fire calls. 

City of Los Angeles estimates $33 
million in extraordinary costs to re- 
spond to the rioting. LAPD put in al- 
most 200,000 hours of overtime to re- 
spond at a rough cost of $21 million. 
And this is just the beginning. Local 
and State officials are still adding up 
the costs. 

We saw entire communities go up in 
flames. Businesses that took years of 
sweat and hard work to build were de- 
stroyed. Livelihoods were destroyed. 
Property was pillaged. This was the 
most senseless and mindless looting 
and killing and burning we have seen 
in over a century. 

Now, the time has come for the Na- 
tion to join hands—the political leader- 
ship to join hands on both sides of the 
aisle to help heal the wounds. We all 
recognize this fact, Members from both 
sides of the aisle, the President, and 
others have stated that we must move 
forward. 

This supplemental appropriations 
bill is a necessary first step. And let 
me underline that this is just the first 
step. This is not a debate about urban 
policy. This is a bill that will ensure 
the Federal Government can make 
good on its obligations under Federal 
disaster assistance programs. 

The funding in this bill will go into 
the Federal Emergency Management 
Agency and the Small Business Admin- 
istration disaster assistance accounts 
to help all communities that have ex- 
perienced disaster this year. It may 
come as a surprise to many, but the 
President has already declared 27 disas- 
ters this year. Just last evening the 
President declared a Federal disaster 
in response to major flooding in Vir- 
ginia. This bill will help those Virginia 
communities. 

Just a quick glance shows that 19 
States and territorial possessions will 
benefit from this supplemental appro- 
priations bill, including communities 
in Massachusetts, Maine, Washington, 
New Hampshire, Iowa, Texas, and Min- 
nesota to name but a few. 

Since the fiscal year began, Califor- 
nia has seen the Oakland fires, Ventura 
floods, and the Humboldt earthquake 
devastate California’s communities. 
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The State of California and local gov- 
ernments are simply without the re- 
sources to respond to all of the needs 
created by these events. 

And now Los Angeles. This supple- 
mental appropriations bill is needed to 
help innocent victims of the Los Ange- 
les riots; the families and shopowners 
and community residents who have 
seen their communities and livelihoods 
torn apart. We cannot turn a blind eye 
toward them and let this bill become 
hostage to a larger debate on urban 
policy. The time will come for that de- 
bate. 

Let us take a lesson from the hun- 
dreds of volunteers that flooded the 
streets of Los Angeles, with brooms 
and shovels, to start the cleanup. Hol- 
lywood celebrities took up positions 
next to burned-out shopowners and 
suburbanites. People from all walks of 
life and others joined in and helped the 
firefighters respond to hundreds of fires 
in the L.A. area. Mr. President, this is 
what America stands for: helping peo- 
ple when they are down, lending a help- 
ing hand to those who are in need. 

They saw the urgency of the situa- 
tion and went to work immediately to 
effect change. They went to work to 
make a difference for their commu- 
nities. Let us show them that we can 
do the same. 

Mr. President, this supplemental ap- 
propriations bill is not the cure-all for 
Los Angeles or any other community 
that has been designated a natural dis- 
aster. It is a first start to help honest- 
to-good people get their lives back to- 
gether. 

I want to echo the remarks Chairman 
BYRD made at the outset of this debate. 
We are not here to condone or reward 
the lawlessness that occurred in Los 
Angeles. Like you, Mr. President, I was 
appalled and shocked—the entire Na- 
tion was disgusted—by the absolutely 
senseless beating of an innocent truck 
driver. I do not want one penny of the 
American taxpayer’s hard-earned 
money to go to reward the looters or 
arsonists. Let us be clear, this bill will 
not do that, and I intend to clarify this 
point at a later time. 

Finally, Mr. President, I am con- 
cerned with the additional $1.45 billion 
in funding this bill would provide to a 
series of programs that are, at this 
point, unrelated to the disaster assist- 
ance process. These are issues that 
should be debated in a larger context, 
not as a part of this vehicle. I am also 
concerned that this $1.45 billion is not 
offset, it is simply an add-on to the al- 
ready too large deficit. 

I understand the very good intention 
behind this provision of the bill. All of 
us agree, Mr. President, that if we are 
to have an urban initiative, it must be 
done very quickly. The programs work 
and they deserve our support. But they 
must be addressed in a larger context, 
not as a part of a disaster assistance 
bill, and we must do so in a fiscally re- 
sponsible manner. 
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Mr. President, this is important leg- 
islation to the State of California and 
the Los Angeles community. I urge my 
colleagues to give it their full support. 

Mr. WELLSTONE addressed the 
Chair. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
FORD). The Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. WELLSTONE. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, I had throughout this 
day given a lot of consideration to pro- 
posing several amendments. To make a 
long story short, these amendments 
would have provided some additional 
funding for the kind of package of re- 
sources that we have now developed to 
respond to our cities. One amendment 
would have taken several billion from 
rescissions, military budget, defense 
budget, and transferred that money, in 
addition to the package that Senator 
BYRD and Senator KENNEDY have of- 
fered. 

The reason I considered that amend- 
ment with Senator BRADLEY from New 
Jersey, and indeed another amendment 
which went in the same direction, is 
that I believe that while this emer- 
gency supplemental appropriations bill 
is important, alongside the concerns 
and circumstances of people that live 
in our cities, it really is very little. 

I want to, in a moment, defer to the 
Senator from New Jersey and then 
maybe speak in reaction to some of 
what he will have to say on the floor. 

But I just want to hold up here, Mr. 
President, this survey of U.S.A. public 
works projects to fight the recession 
now, compiled by the U.S. Conference 
of Mayors. I have to tell you, maybe 
when the mayors say that in order to 
really respond to the pain in our cities 
and urban America they need $40 bil- 
lion, that is too much, maybe it is $30 
billion, but it certainly is a lot more 
than $2 billion. 

Mr. President, I will support this 
emergency supplemental appropria- 
tions bill, but I do not believe we will 
be able to respond to joblessness, to 
homelessness, to children who do not 
have opportunities, to housing, and to 
so many pressing needs in urban Amer- 
ica with so little by way of resources. 
This is important, but I want so much 
for it only to be the first step. 

So, Mr. President, let me just say at 
the beginning that I think we will not 
be able to respond to our cities, we will 
not be able to invest in our own domes- 
tic economy, we will not be able to 
generate jobs and opportunities for 
people, and we will not be able to pro- 
vide real educational opportunities for 
young people in our country until we 
have some real reduction in the defense 
budget, until we bring the wall down, 
and until we waive that budget agree- 
ment of 1990. 

The Senator from New Jersey and 
myself did not introduce the amend- 
ment because the votes would probably 
not have been there tonight. But I am 
telling you something, Mr. President. I 
believe the votes will be there. 
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Mr. President, I apologize to the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey—I am talking a 
little more at the beginning, but it is 
hard to stop—if he will just let me 
complete this thought. 

Mr. President, when I woke up this 
morning, I looked at the front page of 
the paper and there was a quote from 
one of the leaders in our country, talk- 
ing about how the problem in the cities 
is the values of the poor, the values of 
the poor that live in the city. I wonder 
about the values of those people in 
power who are pretty good when it 
comes to photo opportunities, but not 
so good when it comes to substantive 
public policy that will make a dif- 
ference. 

Mr. President, I just feel so strongly 
that we must get out of this strait- 
jacket, we must be able to govern, we 
must be able to respond to what has 
happened in Los Angeles and other 
cities. And even if it had not happened, 
we still ought to be listening to people 
and seeing what is happening in our 
urban communities, and understanding 
that until we invest in people, until we 
invest in our communities, we will not 
do well as a nation. We will not do 
well. I think the key to that will be to 
keep a strong defense, but transfer 
some money from a $290 billion or 
thereabouts military budget to our 
cities, to our rural communities, to our 
own people. 

I think that is going to be next on 
the agenda. It has to be, otherwise 
what we are doing is way too little. 

Mr. BRADLEY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, the 
subject we are debating today is wheth- 
er money should be spent to provide 
summer jobs for kids in urban areas. I 
will support this bill. I think it is an 
important bill. It is a kind of Band-Aid, 
but it is needed, and I think that it will 
pass overwhelmingly. 

The question is, Are we going to do 
more? Are we going to expend the re- 
sources necessary to begin to make a 
difference in urban America in the 
prospects for jobs, in the efforts to 
confront and reduce violence, and in ef- 
forts to strengthen the families of 
urban America? 

That will cost money. The question 
is, Where will the money come from? 

We happen to be at a unique histori- 
cal circumstance where the end of the 
cold war allows us to use resources 
which were used for defense expendi- 
tures to protect our Nation from an ob- 
vious military threat and instead use 
that money here at home to protect 
ourselves against the threat that exists 
here at home in terms of violence on 
the streets, family disintegration, and 
the need to create jobs. 

We cannot seem to do that, however, 
because of the Budget Act of 1990, a 
provision of which was the capping 
folly on a decade of follies. It was the 
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so-called budget wall which says that if 
you cut defense spending, you need 60 
votes to take that defense spending and 
use it on domestic programs. Only 51 
votes to increase taxes, however. But 
to cut defense spending and use that 
money for pressing domestic needs, it 
takes 60 votes. 

That was an agreement entered into 
by few people in this body, but ratified 
by the majority of this body. This was 
an agreement entered into a good faith, 
even though it was wrong, and I said so 
at the time. 

Subsequent to that, of course, came 
the end of communism in the Soviet 
Union and the end of the Soviet Union. 

Subsequent to that, of course, came 
Los Angeles and a new focus on the 
needs of urban America. Yet here we 
are, locked in this straitjacket of a 
making in the fall of 1990, before the 
end of the cold war and before a new 
focus on the needs of urban America. 

I began to try to tear down that wall 
in the spring of 1991. We did not do too 
well then. In the spring of 1992 we came 
back and tried again. And the last at- 
tempt to break the walls down so we 
could take money from defense and use 
it in nondefense was made March 26 of 
this year. We got 50 votes. We need 60 
votes. If we do not get 60 votes, we will 
not be able to get the resources that 
are needed to deal with the problems of 
urban America—60 votes. So we need 10 
more votes. 

In the next month, during which 
time an urban initiative will be put to- 
gether and an attempt will be made to 
try to achieve bipartisan support for 
that, we simply need to get those 10 ad- 
ditional votes. Otherwise, at a time 
where the needs are clear, we will have 
tied ourselves, like Gulliver with the 
Lilliputians, in the binds of arcane pro- 
cedure. And the country will suffer. 

So it is a very simple proposition. Do 
we take money that was meant to 
counter the threat that no longer ex- 
ists and use that money here at home 
to counter the threats to the well- 
being of all of us, represented by the 
combination of joblessness, violence on 
the streets, and deteriorating family 
structure in our cities? 

I can assure the Senator from Min- 
nesota that I will be with him, and I 
will be working to try to get those 10 
additional votes. Frankly, it is incum- 
bent upon any Senator who talks about 
the needs of urban America, or who 
cares about the lives in urban America, 
to do everything he or she can, to not 
only produce those votes but to make 
sure that they are counted voting the 
breaking down these walls. 

Mr. President, tonight is not a night 
to celebrate a great accomplishment. 
It is just a little beginning, a Band-Aid. 
But it is clearly a time to try to put 
the Senate on record as to what is be- 
fore us, what the needs are, and what is 
required to make a difference. 

I yield the floor. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

Mr. WELLSTONE. Mr. President, let 
me just thank the Senator from New 
Jersey. 

I think our position has been made 
pretty clear. I think it is the position 
of many Senators. I thank Senator 
BYRD for his leadership. 

Iam going to be very pleased to vote 
for this. I just want to make sure when 
I go back to Minnesota and I meet with 
kids and I meet with people in our 
communities, whether they be urban or 
rural, that I am able to say to them, 
look, I know we are not yet responding 
in full—and I do not want to just tell 
them it is because of a budget agree- 
ment. That does not mean anything to 
people. People want to know whether 
or not we are really going to respond to 
their concerns, to what really faces 
them, staring them in the face. 

I support the sentiments of Senator 
BRADLEY. I am pleased he spoke to- 
night. I hope with Senator BRADLEY, 
Senator WIRTH, who just came in, and 
many other Senators—60 at least—we 
will be able, the sooner the better, to 
really have some reductions in the de- 
fense budget and transfer that to our 
own domestic economy in so many 
areas where we now need to get strong. 

In the last analysis, real strength be- 
gins at home. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Florida. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk. 

Mr. WIRTH. Will the Senator with- 
hold for a moment? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I will withhold. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado. 

Mr. WIRTH. Mr. President, if I might 
be recognized just for a minute, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Florida for withholding. I just want to 
note again on the issue of the walls, if 
there is anything that we are here to 
do, as we have said in this debate, over 
and over and over again, it is to make 
decisions about national priorities. 

The cold war is over. Here we are, be- 
ginning to focus at last on some domes- 
tic priorities, a very significant and 
pressing need. Yet we are trying to 
have it—in many ways—both ways, by 
saying what we are going to do is to 
put this on the further deficit. We are 
going to pass this debt on and not pay 
for it. We ought to be paying for it. I 
think most people in this country 
know how we ought to do it. Our job 
now is to get the 60 votes to make sure 
we can do that. 

There is a lot of work to be done, but 
I look forward to working with the 
Senator from New Jersey, the Senator 
from Minnesota, the chairman of the 
committee, and others to do every- 
thing we can to get those 60 votes. 

I once again thank the Senator from 
Florida, and I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WELLSTONE). The Senator from Florida 
has the floor. 
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AMENDMENT NO. 1844 
(Purpose: To amend title 23, United States 
Code, regarding advance construction) 
Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 


its immediate consideration. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 


The legislative clerk read as follows: 


The Senator from Florida [Mr. GRAHAM] 
proposes an amendment numbered 1844. 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

Insert the following at the appropriate 
place. 

SECTION 1. TECHNICAL CORRECTIONS. 

Section 115 of title 23, United States Code, 
is amended— 

(1) by striking the heading of subsection 
(a) and inserting the following new heading: 
“SUBSTITUTE, CONGESTION MITIGATION AND 

AIR QUALITY IMPROVEMENT, SURFACE 

TRANSPORTATION, BRIDGE, PLANNING, AND 

RESEARCH PROJECTS."'; 


(2) in subsection (a 

(A) by striking clause (i) of paragraph 
(1)(A) and inserting the following new clause: 

i) has obligated all funds apportioned or 
allocated to it under section 103(e)(4)(H), 
104(b)(2), 104(b)(3), 104(f), 144, or 307 of this 
title, or”; 

(B) by striking subparagraph (A) of para- 
graph (2) and inserting the following new 
subparagraph: 

A prior to commencement of the project 
the Secretary approves the project in the 
same manner as the Secretary approves 
other projects, and”; and 

(C) by striking paragraph (3); 

(3) in the heading of subsection (b), by 
striking “PRIMARY” and inserting NATIONAL. 
HIGHWAY SYSTEM“; 

(4) in paragraph (1) of subsection (b), by 
striking Federal-aid primary system“ and 
inserting National Highway System”; and 

(5) in subsection (o), by striking 152,“ 

(6) by striking subsection (d) of section 115 
and inserting the following new subsection: 

“(d) LIMITATION ON ADVANCED FUNDING.— 
The Secretary may not approve an applica- 
tion under this section unless an authoriza- 
tion for section 103(e)(4), 104, 144, or 307 of 
this title, as the case may be, is in effect for 
the fiscal year for which the application is 
sought beyond the currently authorized 
funds for each state. No applications may be 
approved which will exceed the State’s ex- 
pected apportionment of such authoriza- 
tions,” 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. President, the 
amendment I have offered is the es- 
sence of legislation I have earlier in- 
troduced. It relates to a subject very 
close to that which was raised by the 
amendment previously adopted by the 
Senator from New Jersey, Senator 
LAUTENBERG. 

Since 1956, in our highway program, 
there has been a concept of advanced 
construction. Essentially, that concept 
said that if a project had been approved 
by the U.S. Department of Transpor- 
tation, that a State could commence 
construction on that project and, when 
it reached the fiscal year in which the 
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Federal Government was prepared to 
fund that project, we would be eligible 
for the regular Federal/State match. 

It does not add any additional cost to 
the Federal Government. It does not 
result in any additional income to the 
States. What it does allow is for States 
to manage their transportation funds 
in a way in which they can accelerate 
projects as rapidly as possible. 

This item continued this provision 
for advanced construction which was in 
the Federal highway law from 1956 
until the adoption of the 1991 Surface 
Transportation Act. Most of those in- 
volved in that act state that it was an 
oversight, an error that it was not con- 
tinued. This provision has the strong 
support of State highway officials, the 
Governors, and the Federal Highway 
Administration and the Secretary of 
the Department of Transportation. 

I understand that this amendment 
has been cleared. I urge its adoption. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I yield. 

Mr BYRD. Mr. President, I am ad- 
vised all sides have cleared this amend- 
ment as well as have the authorizing 
committees. 

I, therefore, am ready to proceed to a 
vote, and I am glad to accept it. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I appreciate that very 
generous statement by the chairman 
and ask, Mr. President, if there is no 
further debate, the amendment be 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further debate, the question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment (No. 1844) was agreed 


to. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. FORD. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania is recognized. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1845 
(Purpose: To provide supplemental appro- 
priations for the national and community 
service State grant program) 

Mr. WOFFORD. Mr. President, for 
myself and Senator MIKULSKI, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
WOFFORD], for himself and Ms. Mikulski, pro- 
poses an amendment numbered 1845. 

Mr. WOFFORD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendmend is as follows: 

Beginning on page 4 line 7 strike all 
through page 6 line 11 of the bill and insert 
the following: 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

(a) SUMMER YOUTH EMPLOYMENT AND 

TRAINING PROGRAMS.—For an additional 
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amount to carry out part B of title II of the 
Job Training Partnership Act, $675,000,000: 
Provided, That such amount shall be ex- 
pended by — 

(1) first allocating the amount so that— 

(A) 50 percent of the amount shall be allot- 
ted on the basis of the relative number of 
economically disadvantage adults, as defined 
in accordance with section 4(8) of such Act, 
within each State, as compared to the total 
number of such economically disadvantage 
adults in all States; 

(b) 25 percent shall be allotted on the basis 
of the relative concentration of such eco- 
nomically disadvantaged adults within each 
State as compared to the total concentration 
of such economically disadvantaged adults 
in all States; and 

(C) 25 percent shall be allotted on the basis 
of the relative number of unemployed indi- 
viduals, as defined in accordance with sec- 
tion 4(25) of such Act, who reside in each 
State as compared to the total number of 
such unemployed individuals in all States; 
and (2) adjusting the sums so allocated— 

(A) to ensure that each State with a teen- 
age youth unemployment rate above the 1991 
average teenage youth unemployment rate, 
as calculated by the Bureau of Labor Stand- 
ards, shall receive not less than the State 
would have received if such amount had been 
allotted in accordance with section 201(b) of 
such Act; and 

(B) by reducing the sums received by 
States not described in subparagraph (A) on 
a pro rata basis. 

(b) NATIONAL AND COMMUNITY SERVICE.— 
For an additional amount to carry out title 
I of the National and Community Service 
Act of 1990, $25,000,000. 

Mr. WOFFORD. Mr. President, this 
amendment I just sent to the desk will 
provide $25 million to the Commission 
on National and Community Service. 
This year that commission received re- 
quests for over $226 million with only 
$67.5 million to distribute. These are 
projects in every State that are ready 
to go, to engage young people in 
projects that would make a difference 
in their community and in their lives. 

This amendment would not add any 
new money to this bill. It would reduce 
the $700 million provided to the sum- 
mer youths program and assign that 
$25 million to these youth corps pro- 
grams which have proved themselves 
an effective way to transform the lives 
of the young people while making a 
contribution through work to their 
communities. 

I have talked with Senator KENNEDY 
and Senator HATCH, and they support 
this amendment. I understand that it 
is supported on both sides of the aisle. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I am per- 
sonally glad to accept this, but I think 
we have to clear it on the other side of 
the aisle first, if the Senator will mo- 
mentarily—I think if he will just give 
us a few minutes to clear it on the 
other side of the aisle. 

Mr. President, in the meantime, if 
the Senator will allow us 

Mr. WOFFORD. I yield the floor. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, has the 
Senator yielded the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia is recognized. 
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Mr. BYRD. I thank the Chair. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment may temporarily 
be laid aside and that the Senator from 
Florida may be allowed to offer his 
amendment with the understanding 
that, as soon as we can get clearance 
from the Republican cloakroom, that 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania has been agreed to over 
there, that the Senator from Florida 
then yield so that the Chair may put 
the question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The Senator 
from Florida is recognized. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1846 
(Purpose: To express the sense of the Senate 
concerning the use by the Secretary of 

Education of certain data from the 1990 de- 

cennial census in making allocations under 

part A of chapter 1 of title I of the Elemen- 

tary and Secondary Education Act of 1965) 

Mr. MACK. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. MACK] pro- 
poses an amendment numbered 1846. 

Mr. MACK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the appropriate place, insert: 

GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Sec. . It is the sense of the Senate that 
the Secretary of Education should utilize the 
most recent satisfactory data available, in- 
cluding data contained in the 1990 decennial 
census as compiled by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus if available, in making allocations under 
part A of chapter 1 of title I of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 (20 
U.S.C. 2711 et seq.). 

Mr. MACK. Mr. President, the 
amendment I am offering is a sense-of- 
the-Senate resolution that in essence 
says that the Secretary of Education 
should use 1990 census data in allocat- 
ing chapter 1 funds for the 1992 alloca- 
tion. The reason that this has come 
forward is because several weeks ago 
the Secretary of Education made the 
decision to make the allocation based 
on 1980 census data because at that 
time he was of the opinion and had re- 
ceived information that the census 
data would not be available to him 
until August of this year and that 
would be too late for the allocation to 
be made. 

Subsequently, I have learned that 
this information will be available to 
the Secretary on May 29, and so the 
sense-of-the-Senate resolution that I 
am offering basically says that since 
this information is going to be avail- 
able, that the Secretary ought to use 
that in allocating these funds to the 
States. 

Again, the reason I am offering this 
is because it is in line with a consen- 
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sus, if you will, that has been estab- 
lished here for some time; and that is 
that the allocation of dollars in many 
different programs ought to be done on 
the basis of the most recent and satis- 
factory census data. 

As you can understand, a State like 
mine, that grows as rapidly as it does— 
between 1980 and 1990, for example, we 
had a 33-percent increase in the popu- 
lation of my State. Therefore, we 
would see the State of Florida losing a 
substantial amount of money if this 
approach were not to be followed, In 
fact that dollar number is probably 
close to $50 million. 

Again, Mr. President, this is very 
straightforward. It is just saying now 
that we have the information, that the 
1990 census information will be avail- 
able in the next couple of weeks, it is 
the sense of the Senate that informa- 
tion ought to be used in the allocation 
of chapter 1 funds for 1992. I yield the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
any further debate? 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I do not 
believe this amendment has been 
cleared on the other side. So if we can 
withhold any further action on the 
amendment by Mr. MACK until we can 
get clearance on the other side of the 
aisle and vote, and if no Senator seeks 
recognition, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll, 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, has 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Florida been set aside? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Flor- 
ida is the pending question. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, let me 
just say I am waiting to get a little 
piece of technical information and 
make a technical correction amend- 
ment that I intend to offer in a few mo- 
ments, hopefully subsequent to the dis- 
position of the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Florida. If there is nobody 
else here to speak, we might as well 
utilize the time by discussing it a lit- 
tle. Does the Senator from Florida 
have any objection to that? 

Mr. MACK. I wonder if the Senator 
will repeat that. 

Mr. BUMPERS. My question is, as 
long as there is nobody here to debate 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Florida right now—apparently they are 
waiting for some clearance on the 
other side of the aisle and I thought 
pending the time the Senator receives 
clearance that I might just discuss my 
amendment and not offer it, to save a 
little time when I do offer it. 
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Mr. MACK. I certainly have no objec- 
tion as long as we have the ability to 
come back to the two amendments 
that have been offered and are waiting 
to be cleared. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Technically, I should 
ask unanimous consent to do that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas has been recog- 
nized and may proceed. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, my 
amendment in a sense is carrying 
water for the President. This bill con- 
tains an appropriation which will allow 
$350 million additional to what. SBA 
has on hand right now, an additional 
$350 million in disaster relief to take 
care of the problem in Los Angles and 
Chicago. There is an additional 
$50,895,000 in the bill that is considered 
to be a contingency fund. 

Mr. President, bear in mind that 
when we appropriate money to the 
Small Business Administration either 
for disaster relief, the 7(a) Guaranteed 
Loan Program, or the Microloan Pro- 
gram, we get a big bang for the buck. 
For example, my amendment would 
take this $46,895,000 of the contingency 
disaster money, and that will fund al- 
most $1 billion in 7(a) guaranteed 
loans. 

Mr. President, that is the principal 
function of the Small Business Admin- 
istration. The 7(a) program is the pro- 
gram under which banks loan money. 

The banks put up normally 10 to 20 
percent of the loan, and the Govern- 
ment puts up an 80- to 90-percent guar- 
antee. And since most of those loans 
are performing loans, OMB allows us to 
take this $46 million and convert it 
into almost $1 billion in loans. 

Now, the administration is probably 
going to submit a request to this body 
in the immediate future for $1.45 bil- 
lion, but pending that happy time and 
to make sure we do not run out of 
money in that program, I am asking 
the Senate tonight to take this 
$46,895,000 and put it into the 7(a) pro- 
gram to make sure that when July 20 
comes we have an additional $1 billion 
to loan. 

Now, also, Mr. President, I invite all 
of my colleagues to take a look at this 
three-page list which I have put on 
every desk in the Senate. This will tell 
you why I am doing this. We appro- 
priated last year enough money to put 
$3.5 billion into the 7(a) loan program. 
That money is virtually already gone. 
We anticipate the program is going to 
require over $5 billion this year. But 
look at this chart and you will see 
why. 

Now, a lot of things have happened. 
The recession is the primary culprit. 
The second culprit is the banks are not 
loaning very much money. Small busi- 
ness people are having the most dif- 
ficult time they have ever had borrow- 
ing money. 

But let me just read some of these 
figures to show you the difference be- 
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tween 1991 and 1992. In Boston, these 
7(a) loans for 7 months so far this year 
are up 59.2 percent; Providence, RI, 128 
percent; Concord, NH, 160 percent. You 
look at the cities in your respective 
States, and you will see what the de- 
mand is, and if we do not do this to- 
night, the 7(a) loan programs are going 
to come to a halt right in the middle of 
a recession when small business people 
need this money the most. 

Now, Mr. President, the second part 
of my amendment takes an additional 
$9 million and puts it into the 
Microloan Program. The Microloan 
Program so far is one of the most suc- 
cessful small loan programs in the 
country. We got the idea from a pro- 
gram in Chicago and one in Pine Bluff, 
AR, the same city for which the horse 
that won the Preakness was named. 
There are several of these programs 
around the country. 

Here is the way they work, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Somebody has a good idea and no 
money. The banks will not loan him 
money because he has no collateral. We 
found that in Pine Bluff, AR, for exam- 
ple, you could loan $5,000 to a woman 
who wanted to run a catering business. 
She was struggling, making a little 
money, occasionally hiring a couple 
other people. They loaned her, I be- 
lieve, $5,000 from what was called the 
good-faith fund. She is paying that 
loan back and just getting along fine. 

Senator MITCHELL came and testified 
before our committee when we had 
hearings on the Microloan Program. 
The State of Maine has an exceptional 
Mircoloan Program. 

Now, my point is this, Mr. President. 
People who have no collateral and real- 
ly no business experience have no place 
to go to get money, no matter how 
good an idea they have. We have this 
program up and running. We have 35 
what we call intermediaries who are 
going to make the loans for the SBA. 
The $5 million that we are transferring 
out of this contingency fund will fund 
almost $30 million in microloans. 

Now Mr. President, that is all we do 
here. But when the authorization bill 
comes before the Small Business Com- 
mittee, I intend to target some of that 
money for counties that have had a 
pervasive unemployment rate of 10 per- 
cent or more for the preceding 5 years. 

Let me go back to the $1 billion for 
the 7(a) Guaranteed Loan Program. I 
think there is some dismay in this 
country about all the attention that is 
being paid in Congress to Los Angeles 
and Chicago. When you vote for this 
small appropriation, which will fund $1 
billion in 7(a) loans, you are saying to 
the American people, We are not for- 
getting the rest of the country; we are 
going to provide loans for you, too.” 
And when you vote, hopefully, for this 
small appropriation for the Microloan 
Program, you are saying, Lou people 
who cannot take advantage of the Job 
Training Partnership Act because you 
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do not have any employers to partici- 
pate, we are giving you this microloan 
opportunity so you can start your own 
business.“ And we intend to target 
areas like the Delta of Louisiana-Ar- 
kansas-Mississippi-Tennessee. We are 
going to target those areas, many of 
whose counties have 10 percent or more 
unemployment. And we are going to 
target people who are on welfare. 

Now, Mr. President, the thing that 
made this whole Microloan Program so 
attractive and the reason Senator 
MITCHELL came over and testified 
strongly in favor of it and the reason it 
passed out of our committee unani- 
mously is because we heard case after 
case of where a $2,000 to $5,000 loan 
took somebody off welfare. 

If you want to give people a piece of 
the rock, here is a program that is sort 
of embryonic so far as we are con- 
cerned; we are just starting with it. 
But I can tell you in Mississippi, Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, and that area of the 
Delta and this is not to diminish the 
problems in Los Angeles, but I can tell 
you the unemployment rate is higher 
and poverty is more pervasive in areas 
like the Delta. I see the senior Senator 
from Mississippi on the Senate floor. 
He knows this like I know it. Iam not 
trying to denigrate the problems of the 
inner city. I am just saying rural 
America is suffering, too. So here is an 
opportunity to do something. It is not 
a grandiose scheme. 

Finally, Mr. President, none of this 
money can be spent until the President 
declares an emergency, and inciden- 
tally, none of the $1.4 billion in here for 
the jobs program can be spent either. 
Until he does that, this money cannot 
be spent. And it is the same way with 
my amendment. The money I am tak- 
ing out of the contingency disaster aid 
bill cannot be spent unless the Presi- 
dent OK’s it by declaring it an emer- 
gency. The $5 million will generate $30 
million in microloans. Incidentally, 
there is $4 million in technical assist- 
ance because so many of these people 
never have been in business and they 
need technical assistance. Neither of 
those amounts can be spent either 
until the President says OK. 

So I want to say to all the people on 
the other side of the aisle, when you 
vote for this, you are saying to your 
constituents, We are concerned about 
you, too, not just Los Angeles and Chi- 
cago.” And you are saying to people in 
rural areas, “We have not forgotten 
you either.“ And, finally, people on the 
other side of the aisle, when you go to 
vote, bear in mind the President has to 
sign off on this by declaring an emer- 
gency. 

Now, it seems to me that this is the 
best of all worlds, Mr. President, and I 
will offer this amendment without 
much further debate after we dispose of 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Florida. I thank him very much for his 
indulgence. 
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Ms. MIKULSKI addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Maryland is recognized. 

Ms. MIKULSKI. Was the Chair about 
to take a vote on the Mack amend- 
ment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question is the Mack amend- 
ment. 

Ms. MIKULSKI. If the Chair is about 
to take a vote on that, I will withdraw 
my comments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator may proceed. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1845 

Ms. MIKULSKI. Mr. President, I wish 
to rise in support of the Wofford-Mikul- 
ski amendment that would take that 
million dollars out of the JTPA and 
put it into the National Service Com- 
mission focused on youth service work. 

Mr. President, that might sound like, 
gosh, why are you taking money out of 
job training to put into national serv- 
ice when everything is needed? Well, 
that is true. What I will tell you is that 
the summer youth corps projects are 
uneven in the way that they are run 
nationwide. And by placing that mil- 
lion dollars in the national service 
component, title I(c) of the national 
service bill, focusing on youth corps, 
we are going to do a couple of things. 

First of all, we are going to give a 
summer job to kids so they learn the 
skills, work ethic and get some more 
enriched academic training so that 
while we give them a job today they 
learn what they need to know to be 
able to get a job tomorrow. It is a spe- 
cific, immediate, realizable public in- 
vestment in young people to put them 
to work this summer so that they can 
learn what the skills integrated with 
an academic background means. 

Too often Youth Corps work has 
meant make-work projects. They rake 
a leaf here, drink a Coke there, rake 
another leaf, do a little bit of light lift- 
ing, and then they go home. 

In the Youth Corps projects that we 
are talking about in the national serv- 
ice program, No. 1, students will learn 
and develop through active participa- 
tion in thoughtfully organized service 
experiences that will meet real com- 
munity needs and coordinate with the 
community and nonprofit groups. 

This will be integrated into a stu- 
dent's learning curriculum in which 
they will have structured time to learn 
academic skills and work in a way that 
will enhance either their full participa- 
tion in school or be able to move to a 
GED. 

It will also provide students with op- 
portunities to use new skills in real- 
life situations in their own commu- 
nities. We will be saying yes to the 
kids who say no. We will be saying yes 
to the kids who said no to drugs. We 
will be saying yes to the kids who said 
no to riots. We will be saying yes to 
kids who say no in terms of getting 
into deviant or even criminal] behavior. 
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But we will be saying yes, this is an op- 
portunity for you if you say no to all of 
those other activities. 

In that process we will be sending 
funds through community service 
projects not only to the big cities but 
also to the small towns where they 
need this. 

I know that this modest public in- 
vestment over this summer will result 
in many young people being able to 
provide community service, learn 
skills, enhance their reading, writing, 
and mathematics skills. 

Also, Mr. President, for once the poor 
will not feel like they are beneficiaries 
of a program. They will not feel like 
tin-cup kids out there waiting for some 
other do-good program. They will be 
actually working in their own commu- 
nities. They will have a sense of being 
a contributor, being a producer, being 
what voluntarism is all about. 

What they are going to learn is a 
work ethic, and they will learn a vol- 
unteer ethic. They will learn how, 
when we say yes to the kids who say 
no, it is going to mean something for 
their future, and for their community's 
future. 

I think this is a very modest invest- 
ment to accomplish those goals. 

I would like to salute the junior Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania who comes 
having had much experience in running 
these programs in local communities. 
He brings an added contribution, a 
practical know-how to this. I thank 
him for moving this amendment. I am 
happy to lend my support on this, and 
I think we are going to do a lot of good 
for a lot of kids that are going to mean 
a lot of things in the future. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Several Senators addressed 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Georgia is recognized. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I will just 
take a moment. 

I rise in support of the Wofford 
amendment, and I would like to be list- 
ed as a cosponsor. 

I applaud the remarks of the Senator 
from Maryland, and I know, had I 
heard them, I would applaud the re- 
marks of the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia because I very much agreed with 
this amendment. 

Mr. President, I believe that all of us 
would agree that we should provide 
some kind of help for the immediate 
and tangible difference in our urban 
communities. We would all agree we 
should make a special effort to im- 
prove educational opportunities for our 
young people. I think we all agree that 
we should help people in low-income 
neighborhoods to empower themselves 
through community improvement ef- 
forts based on their own assessment of 
community needs. 

I think we would also all agree that 
we should find ways to deliver social 
services in urban areas that cut 
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through bureaucratic procedures to re- 
duce administrative costs. And I also 
believe we would all agree that we need 
to draw private businesses, private 
nonprofit corporations, churches, syna- 
gogues, community groups, and volun- 
teers from all walks of life into the ef- 
forts to address our social problems. 

I think we would further agree that 
we need to unite all of our people, rich 
and poor, black and white, urban and 
suburban, in a common effort reflect- 
ing our common citizenship and our 
mutual obligations. 

We should all agree that any initia- 
tive that satisfies all of these criteria 
simultaneously at a relatively low cost 
is a must for this particular package of 
legislation. 

Mr. President, I believe that this 
amendment will put money where it 
can be spent very quickly, in a very 
meaningful way, because the process 
has been underway for 2 years under 
the legislation which I sponsored. 

We now have, under former Congress- 
man McCloskey, a series of applica- 
tions that have come in with innova- 
tive ways to pilot project this program. 
I believe that they have received about 
six times the amount of applications 
that are good, sound applications for a 
youth program, than they can possibly 
fund in this national service concept. 

So I think this $25 million can be al- 
located quickly. It can be done not 
only quickly. It can be done after a 2- 
year process has been gone through to 
make sure it is going to be very mean- 
ingful work and very meaningful 
projects. 

Mr. President, encouraging commu- 
nity and national service efforts in our 
cities will do more long-range good and 
build more long-term capacity for com- 
munity self-improvement than any one 
measure we can take. It will represent 
a priceless dual investment in our fu- 
ture—through the service performed by 
volunteers, and through the positive 
impact on volunteers themselves, 
whether we are talking about the work 
ethic and civic consciousness earned by 
an occasional volunteer or the college 
education earned by a full-time na- 
tional service volunteer. 

To cite just one specific example of 
what volunteers could do—most of you 
know about President Jimmy Carter's 
landmark effort called the Atlanta 
project, aimed at systematically ad- 
dressing social problems at the grass- 
roots level in 13 low-income neighbor- 
hoods in and around Atlanta. 

Volunteers could be recruited from 
those neighborhoods—deployed at solv- 
ing their own community’s problems— 
taught work skills, team spirit, toler- 
ance, and self-esteem—and then given 
the opportunity for higher education or 
job training through benefits they 
earned with their own sweat equity. If 
any Senator can think of a more cre- 
ative, more synergistic effort we could 
take to help nongovernment urban ef- 
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forts like the Atlanta project—please 
let me know about it. 

If we are serious about doing every- 
thing we can as quickly as we can, Mr. 
President, then including funding for 
community and national service is not 
the last place we should look, but the 
very first place we should start. 

This amendment I hope will be ac- 
cepted by the Senate. 

Mr. BYRD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia is recognized. 
AMENDMENT NO. 1046 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the amend- 
ment offered by Mr. MACK has been 
cleared on the other side of the aisle. I 
am willing to go forward with it on a 
voice vote. Let the record show that I 
am opposed to it. 

I do not ask for the yeas and nays. So 
if we could dispose of that amendment, 
then we will be down to the amend- 
ment by Mr. WOFFORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Could I 
ask the Senator from West Virginia 
whether he asks for the yeas and nays? 

Mr. BYRD. No. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
any further debate on the amendment? 
If not, the question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Florida. 

The amendment (No. 1846) was agreed 
to. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BOND. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1845 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the amend- 
ment by Mr. WOFFORD and Senator MI- 
KULSKI is the pending amendment. 
That has been cleared on this side. It is 
awaiting clearance on the other side. I 
hope we can get clearance soon. Other- 
wise, I will ask for the yeas and nays 
on it and we will try to have a vote on 
it. 

I hope we can avoid the yeas and 
nays and save time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate? 

Mr. SEYMOUR addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from California is recognized. 

Mr. SEYMOUR. Mr. President, is it 
in order to send an amendment to the 
desk? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question is the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Amendments are in order to that 
amendment. But additional amend- 
ments can be only offered by unani- 
mous consent, 

Mr. SEYMOUR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to offer an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I tempo- 
rarily object, and I do not intend to 
prolong that objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 
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Mr. BYRD. I think Senator BUMPERS 
should at least be on the floor because 
he had stood in line and would have of- 
fered his amendment earlier but for the 
fact that two amendments were pend- 
ing. He did not speak on his amend- 
ment. If he has no objection, I cer- 
tainly have no objection. 

Mr. SEYMOUR. Mr. President, I yield 
to the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Missouri is recognized. 

Mr. BOND. Mr. President, as this dis- 
cussion proceeds, I want to add my sup- 
port to those who are supporting the 
amendment of the Senators from Penn- 
sylvania, and Maryland. I had some 
ideas and observations that I wanted to 
share with my colleagues as we debate 
this particular amendment, and this 
supplemental bill, because I believe 
that there has been far too much rhet- 
oric from pundits and candidates as of 
late, and instead, we need to take a 
look at some of the significant achieve- 
ments that have occurred in recent 
years. 

Too often these past weeks, liberals 
blame the LA riots on the Reagan-Bush 
administration’s decade of neglect, ig- 
noring or oblivious to the fact that we 
spend more in inflation-adjusted dol- 
lars on antipoverty programs now than 
we did in 1968, in the midst of the Great 
Society. During these past 30 years an 
entire infrastructure of advocates and 
bureaucrats has been built up around 
the poor and the homeless. Many have 
taken over the issues of housing, 
health care, nutrition, and education 
and have developed a single test for 
success: Did we get more money? If the 
answer is yes, then the program, pol- 
icy, or idea is successful. Unfortu- 
nately, the question does it work? Ei- 
ther never comes up, or is conveniently 
ignored. 

Similarly, conservatives wrongfully 
blame President Johnson and the Great 
Society for the plight of young city 
dwellers, claiming we have wasted $2 
trillion since the 1960's. They conven- 
iently ignore the indisputable suc- 
cesses of the War on Poverty, a vibrant 
growing black middle class, a 60 per- 
cent reduction in infant mortality, 
one-third decline in the poverty rate, 
and a narrowing of the gap between mi- 
norities and whites in the unemploy- 
ment rate. These are real successes and 
should not be overlooked. Unfortu- 
nately, with all of the attention fo- 
cused on finger-pointing and defensive 
reactions, the reasoned voices, such as 
that of Mayor Emanuel Cleaver, of 
Kansas City, and others, are being 
drowned out. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a column which appeared in 
the Kansas City Star by the mayor of 
Kansas City be included in the RECORD 
after my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. BOND. Mr. President, the fact is, 
if there were ever a time for an honest 
evaluation of the plight of our cities 
and the programs designed to aid them, 
this is the time. The public wants prag- 
matic solutions and results-driven ap- 
proaches, not rhetoric or partisan fin- 
ger pointing. A little honest analysis 
would show that we do have the build- 
ing blocks for creative solutions in 
place. We know what approaches work, 
and what fail. We find success when a 
lean, mnonbureaucratic Government 
intervention that meets the pragmatic 
test is at work. Programs like Parents 
as Teachers, public housing reform, 
and enterprise zones, which I know 
from experience in my State work and 
school-to-work transition programs 
work. They work because they foster 
family, community, private enterprise, 
and self sufficiency. 

Straightforward ideas sometimes are 
rejected initially. The public housing 
reforms that I proposed 2 years ago 
were objected to. They found no great 
supporters. Some felt they were an at- 
tack on public housing, instead of an 
effort to make public housing work. 
But my approach was simple. How can 
we make public housing serve the resi- 
dents, rather than get caught in a fin- 
ger pointing cascade of accusations 
from both sides saying it does not work 
because they are at fault? 

Programs meeting the does this 
work?“ test all exhibit strong partner- 
ships between the public and private 
sectors. And yet, these straightforward 
ideas that work are often rejected po- 
litically because they have the small- 
est constituencies—they challenge 
both the liberal and conservative 
orthodoxies which assume either that 
nothing works or that current pro- 
grams would work if only we pumped 
more money into them. 

As one who has made housing issues 
and particularly public housing a prior- 
ity during my time in the Senate I can 
speak from experience that having an 
open-minded view of what can be ac- 
complished is not necessarily viewed as 
a plus. For example, as we entered the 
1990 housing bill reauthorization de- 
bate I had two major goals: First, to 
recognize there were unmet needs 
which deserved attention and second, 
to improve the programs to insure the 
tenants were being served. 

This novel approach won me no ad- 
herents from either side: in fact, the 
public housing authority directors 
were very distrustful of a Republican 
looking to change public housing pol- 
icy. But we kept at it, arguing that 
some PHA’s were poorly run, that we 
needed mechanisms to protect the resi- 
dents in these cases. I also argued that 
a housing labyrinth which had no lines 
of responsibility and thus no account- 
ability was a recipe for disaster—HUD, 
city officials, PHA officials, and advo- 
cates all pointing fingers, while the 
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residents of public housing continued 
to suffer the poor condition and the 
waiting lists for others lengthened. My 
solution was fairly simple. I proposed a 
set of objective criteria to measure a 
PHA's effectiveness, and a mechanism 
to take them over if they failed. I cou- 
pled this with a formula for a steady 
funding stream for modernization and 
rehabilitation which would not penal- 
ize residents while the bickering went 
on. 

Many saw my proposals as a Repub- 
lican effort to discredit. the program. 
Eventually, however, I received an 
award from the Public Housing Author- 
ity Directors Association for my ef- 
forts to make public housing work. 
That meant both reforms and adequate 
funding. 

Last Friday I had a meeting with 
inner-city leaders in Kansas City who 
are seeking answers to the pressing 
problems there. I told them I wanted to 
hear again what they thought would 
work, but noted we cannot measure the 
success of any program simply by the 
money spent on it. Instead we must 
measure success by success. 

And they agreed—spending in the 
right place, on the right programs is 
the key. Specifically they noted the 
most successful of the social programs 
are the ones that use Federal dollars to 
encourage local, private, and nonprofit 
investments. 

As Congress has attempted to deal 
with social programs over the last 20 
years, one lesson is clear: When the 
Feds go it alone, the program fails. 
Many a good idea has been killed in the 
implementation phase, simply because 
it did not generate enough commit- 
ment or was subject to competing de- 
mands on the local level. We have seen 
what happens to neighborhoods when 
local investment fails. 

Government programs cannot sub- 
stitute for capital investment which 
creates jobs. One proper role for the 
Government is to combat redlining. I 
have supported the Community Rein- 
vestment Act, which requires banks to 
help meet the credit needs of the entire 
community, because of my belief in the 
critical importance of private invest- 
ment in our city neighborhoods. I have 
also supported efforts to strengthen 
antidiscrimination laws that apply to 
both bank lending and loan purchases 
by the secondary market agencies like 
Fannie Mae. Access to credit should 
not be arbitrarily denied because of the 
race of the loan applicant or the loca- 
tion of the property and it is the Gov- 
ernment’s job to see that these laws 
are vigorously enforced. 

Another mechanism to spur private 
investment is enterprise zones. Enter- 
prise zones create jobs and stimulate 
investment in needy communities. Ac- 
cording to Business Facilities maga- 
zine, State-level enterprise zones in 
1989 generated over 184,000 jobs, sus- 
tained almost 170,000 other jobs, and 
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brought in 18 billion dollars’ worth of 
new capital investment. As Governor of 
Missouri I recommended and signed 
into law enterprise zone legislation 
which has brought thousands of jobs 
and tens of millions of dollars of in- 
vestment into the zones. Despite this 
success, Congress has not enacted en- 
terprise zone legislation. In fact, to my 
recollection, we have not even debated 
the issue on the floor of the Senate 
since I arrived in 1987. 

We must also do a better job of pre- 
paring inner-city youth to take jobs in 
their own neighborhoods. This is really 
an 18-year process. The first step is to 
get them ready to attend school. 

Parents as Teachers is an innovative 
early childhood/parent education pro- 
gram which teaches parents how to 
maximize a child’s language, social and 
motor skills so that they enter school 
ready to learn. Many in Missouri are 
familiar with the program—and its suc- 
cess in ensuring schoo] readiness. In 
my view it is superior to Head Start 
because it emphasizes that parents are 
ultimately responsible for the edu- 
cation and positive development of 
their children—not Government or the 
schools. And PAT gives parents the 
tools they need to encourage positive, 
healthy development in their children. 
Yet how we have struggled against 
both conservative and liberal coali- 
tions to obtain even modest Federal 
funding for demonstration projects for 
this novel, proven-effective approach. 

Once they enter school, we must keep 
them there. The Census Bureau reports 
that high school dropouts are three 
times as likely to be poor than 
highschool graduates, and twice as 
likely to have low-wage jobs than 
highschool graduates. Hardly surpris- 
ing, but this points out the desperate 
need to keep kids in school in inner- 
city areas, like Kansas City, where the 
drop-out rate approaches 50 percent. 
This Nation’s cities need more school- 
to-work transition programs like Jobs 
for America’s Graduates. These pro- 
grams provide kids with an incentive 
to stay in school—job skills and job 
search assistance, and provide them 
with a connection between what 
they’re learning and the real world. 
Teamwork and partnership are evident 
in these programs, which rely on the 
combination of Government funds and 
local business involvement. Today Iam 
cosponsoring the administration’s 
Youth Apprenticeship Program, intro- 
duced by Senator DOLE, which would 
direct funds to school-to-work transi- 
tion programs like Jobs for America’s 
Graduates. 

In the meantime I am pleased that 
this bill calls for an additional $700 
million for the Summer Youth Pro- 
gram. Both Kansas City and St. Louis 
desperately need Federal money to sup- 
plement their efforts to put inner-city 
youth to work this summer. Providing 
these kids with jobs is one antidote to 
escalating tension. 
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The simple answer is that we must 
spend more on what works and less on 
what does not. An example of the lat- 
ter category is the current foster care 
system. Few people are aware of the 
fact that thousands of children across 
America are removed from their fami- 
lies each year, not because of abuse or 
neglect, but simply because of inad- 
equate housing. Several thousand dol- 
lars are then spent to keep them in fos- 
ter care. This is absurd. Yet until this 
year, Government has failed to adopt 
the more obvious solution of providing 
special housing assistance to those 
families. I worked with Senator BAR- 
BARA MIKULSKI to secure $50 million to 
begin a pilot project in 11 States called 
Family Unification. This type of bipar- 
tisan effort is essential if we are to 
achieve success in other areas of urban 
need. 

Finally, as a society we must come 
to terms with the fact that government 
cannot do everything. Government can 
reinforce, but not replace, family, com- 
munity, and private enterprise. The 
best social program is still a job; the 
best social services agency is still the 
family. Of far more importance than 
Government programs operating at the 
margins are the choices made by indi- 
viduals, behavior modeled by parents 
and witnessed by children, and values 
transmitted from this generation to 
the next. Government should help 
make this possible, then get out of the 
way. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to join in support of the Wofford 
amendment. 

EXHIBIT 1 


WORKING TOGETHER 
(By Emanuel Cleaver) 

For the past two decades this country has 
placed race relations at the bottom of the 
American agenda. Rather than building on 
the success and, yes, the failures of our past 
efforts, we instead chose to relegate progress 
made to be the back burner. 

While it is convenient and easy in our soci- 
ety to do this, recent events have clearly 
shown what occurs by ignoring and neglect- 
ing our social ills. 

In many respects this country is still seg- 
regated. Many of our children will come into 
adulthood without developing friendships or 
relationships across racial or cultural lines. 

For those left behind in the ghetto or in 
the barrio, crime, unemployment and pov- 
erty are everyday reminders that the first 
step on the career ladder is out of reach, 
compounding a sense of hopelessness. 

We, as Americans, are challenged to create 
a society that is inclusive, not exclusive. We 
must create a society in which our cultural, 
ethnic, religious and racial differences are 
embraced as enhancing our character. 

This must happen if we, as a nation, are to 
move forward together. Locally, it is impera- 
tive if Kansas City is to achieve world-class 
status. 

Kansas City is not alone in having long- 
term problems in this area. It is a national 
problem calling for national solutions. There 
are, however, some things that can be ac- 
complished by local citizens working to- 
gether to confront these issues. My feeling is 
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that we have an opportunity to forge some 
unique relationships at the neighborhood 
level that will pay a dividend to the city. 

Among several actions that needed to be 
taken in the face of strained race relations, 
I announced that formation of a Human 
Rights Commission. The commission is in- 
tended to be an anti-riot program. In fact, it 
had been on the drawing board for some 
time. It is intended to and will spearhead the 
city’s efforts to improve race relations, un- 
derstand the problems of civil and human 
rights and bring interested and affected par- 
ties together to work toward solutions. 

The Commission will be composed of seven 
outstanding citizens who are knowledgeable 
and interested in making a difference in the 
area of human rights. 

In order to broaden participation within 
the commission, the members will also es- 
tablish task forces in the areas of youth, 
media, education, business, law enforcement 
and a host of others. This will be done to 
allow individuals with expertise and knowl- 
edgeable in a particular area to bring their 
skills to bear on the problem. 

The commissions as.a whole and the indi- 
vidual task forces will conduct hearings, 
give reports and take action to address prob- 
lems, It will not and cannot be just another 
commission that fails to act on its own rec- 
ommendations, Neither, however, will it re- 
invent the wheel. 

Kansas City has numerous organizations 
that are actively working to improve race 
relations, increase cultural awareness and 
solve the problem of hopelessness. 

The Urban League and Full Employment 
Council are busy training and placing people 
in jobs. Harmony in a World of Difference is 
working to promote cultural awareness. 
They and others have been hard at work 
tackling these problems before they became 
fashionable. The trouble is that they work 
with limited budgets and could have a great- 
er impact with more resources. 

The Human Rights Commission is not 
meant to replace these organizations or 
other civil rights groups. It is meant to sup- 
plement their activities and enhance them. 

Unless Kansas City deals with the question 
of race today it will be a crisis tommorrow. 
Through the Human Rights Commission. I 
believe we have an opportunity to bring 
these issues to the forefront of the public’s 
awareness. If we do that, I fear the con- 
sequences. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, it is my 
understanding that the other side is 
not ready to vote on the amendment by 
Mr. WOFFORD, and the effort is still 
going forward to try to clear that. 

Mr. COCHRAN. We are trying to 
clear that amendment. We have not 
been able to clear that at this time, 
but we are continuing to try. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the pending 
Wofford amendment may be set aside 
temporarily, that Mr. BUMPERS may be 
allowed to proceed on his amendment, 
upon which he has already spoken. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT No. 1847 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 
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The legislative clerk read as follows: 


The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. BUMPERS] 
proposes an amendment numbered 1847. 


Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 2, line 2 of the bill strike from 
“Disaster” through to and including 1985 
on line 18, and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

DISASTER LOANS PROGRAM ACCOUNT 

For an additional amount for the cost of 
direct loans, $118,755,000, to remain available 
until expended to subsidize additional gross 
obligations for the principal amount of di- 
rect loans not to exceed $350,000,000, and in 
addition, for administrative expenses to 
carry out the disaster loan program, an addi- 
tional $20,000,000, to remain available until 
expended, which may be transferred to and 
merged with appropriations for ‘Salaries 
and expenses“: Provided, That Congress here- 
by designates these amounts as emergency 
requirements for all purposes of the Bal- 
anced Budget and Emergency Deficit Control 
Act of 1985. 

BUSINESS LOANS PROGRAM ACCOUNT 

For an additional amount for the cost of 
section 7(a) guaranteed loans (15 U.S.C. 
636(a)), $46,895,000, to remain available until 
expended, and for an additional amount for 
the cost of direct loans authorized under the 
Microloan Demonstration Program (15 U.S.C. 
636(m)), $5,000,000, to remain available until 
expended, and in addition, for grants in con- 
junction with such direct loans, $4,000,000, to 
remain available until expended and to be 
merged with appropriations for ‘Salaries 
and expenses”: Provided, That these funds 
shall be available only to the extent an offi- 
cial budget request that includes designation 
of the entire amount of the request as an 
emergency requirement as defined in the 
Balanced Budget and Emergency Control Act 
of 1985, is transmitted to the Congress: Pro- 
vided further, That Congress hereby des- 
ignates these amounts as emergency require- 
ments for all purposes of the Balanced Budg- 
et and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 
1985. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, we 
have already debated this amendment. 
I think it is cleared on both sides of the 
aisle. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate on the amendment? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
has made a very compelling argument 
in support of this amendment. It does 
provide very needed assistance to areas 
of the country that were not con- 
templated, I think, when this bill was 
first passed in the House and sent over 
here to the Senate. We do not have an 
objection to the passage of the amend- 
ment, as offered by the Senator. 

I might have to say, though, that in 
looking at the wording of the amend- 
ment, if there is a finding that an 
emergency exists on the part of the 
Congress and under the Budget En- 
forcement Act, it requires a similar 
finding on the part of the President in 
order to trigger the allocation of funds 
under this amendment. 
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This is an invitation to offer an 
amendment under this procedure on a 
wide range of subjects. We have seen 
that now brought to the attention of 
the Senate tonight on the subject of 
disaster assistance for farmers. I have 
no doubt, if we stay here longer to- 
night, we will probably see other 
amendments generated along this same 
line. 

I have no quarrel with this amend- 
ment, but it is just to point out that it 
provides an opportunity for the Presi- 
dent to be put in an awfully awkward 
position when he had reached agree- 
ment with the Congress on the budget 
enforcement account that was codified 
in the Budget Enforcement Act. 

Having said that and made that ob- 
servation, he reached the agreement 
with Congress knowing that that was a 
possibility. I suppose that he now lives 
with that decision and, from a political 
standpoint, that may not be to his ad- 
vantage. Having said that, we have no 
objection, and we do not oppose the 
adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. . Mr. President, as the 
manager of the bill on this side, I am 
happy to accept the amendment. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of the amendment by my 
good friend, the Senator from Arkan- 
sas. His amendment will provide al- 
most $1 billion in additional Small 
Business Administration section T7(a) 
business loan guarantees, and will pro- 
vide an additional $29.6 million in 
microloans. 

The demand for the SBA Business 
Loan Guarantee Program is up all 
around the country. And, we find our- 
selves in a situation where the section 
7(a) program could be shut down by 
July. 

Mr. President, this situation has not 
occurred through any fault of the Con- 
gress. Quite the contrary, we rejected 
the credit cuts that were proposed by 
the administration’s fiscal year 1992 
budget. The Office of Management and 
Budget got its wish. It put SBA’s credit 
programs on-budget—requiring appro- 
priations pursuant to the Budget En- 
forcement Act—and then it cut them. 
In fiscal year 1992, the Commerce, Jus- 
tice, and State Subcommittee had to 
add $215 million to the President’s 
budget request for SBA business loan 
programs in order to keep these pro- 
grams functioning. Without this ac- 
tion, the section 7(a) program would 
have been shut down a long time ago. 

The Reagan administration tried to 
terminate SBA programs outright. At 
least they were upfront. Instead, this 
administration proposes fees, increas- 
ing the risk to banks, and Washington 
Monument offsets—all the while pro- 
fessing its support for small business. 
And this present shortfall was hastened 
when the administration conveniently 
decided to initiate a new program this 
January in New England to convert to 
SBA guarantees loans at banks that 
had failed. 
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Senator BUMPERS has put the burden 
back where it belongs—on the White 
House. This amendment gives the 
President the ability to keep the sec- 
tion 7(a) program going. It seeks not 
just to provide temporary employment 
for the summer of 1992, but instead to 
create long-term jobs. I urge its adop- 
tion. 

Mr. KASTEN. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the amendment offered by 
the chairman of the Small Business 
Committee. This amendment would 
provide additional funding for the 
Small Business Administration’s Guar- 
anteed Business Loan and Microloan 
Programs. 

These programs are critical to pro- 
moting private sector job creation 
across America. 

As the ranking member of the Small 
Business Committee, I am proud to 
have worked with Senator BUMPERS in 
creating the Microloan Program last 
year. And I look forward to working 
with the chairman in carrying out the 
original intent of the Microloans Pro- 
gram by targeting this program to our 
economically distressed inner cities. 

These high unemployment and pov- 
erty stricken areas truly need access to 
credit so that low income and minority 
small entrepreneurs can prosper and 
create jobs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HAR- 
KIN). Is there debate on amendment 
1847? 

If not, the question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment (No. 1847) was agreed 


to. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. BYRD. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1845 

Mr. BYRD. Now, Mr. President, the 
pending amendment before the Senate 
is Mr. WOFFORD’s amendment. I ask 
unanimous consent that it may tempo- 
rarily be laid aside so that a Senator 
may call up an amendment. 

May I also say that I hope that we 
can reach an understanding soon as to 
the remaining amendments so that we 
will know precisely how many amend- 
ments remain to be called up. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, I can 
now say that we have cleared the 
Wofford amendment, and we are able to 
agree to that. 

Mr. BYRD. Very well, I thank the 
distinguished Senator. 

Mr. President, that amendment is ac- 
ceptable on this side, and we are ready 
to vote on that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate on amendment 1845? 

If not, the question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment (No. 1845) was agreed 
to. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote. 
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Mr. WOFFORD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I yield the 
floor. 

Mr. SEYMOUR addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. SEYMOUR] is 
recognized. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1848 
(Purpose: To prohibit the use of funds to pro- 
vide assistance to persons arrested or sub- 
ject to pending charges for, or convicted of, 
riot-related crime in the City or County of 

Los Angeles, California) 

Mr. SEYMOUR. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from California [Mr. SEY- 
MOUR] proposes an amendment numbered 
1848. 

Mr. SEYMOUR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Sec. 101. (a) IN GENERAL.—None of the 
funds made available in this Act may be used 
to provide any grant, loan, or other assist- 
ance to any person who— 

(1) is under arrest for; 

(2) is subject to a pending charge of com- 
mitting; or 

(3) is convicted of committing, 

a riot-related crime in the City or County of 
Los Angeles, California, during the period of 
unrest occurring April 29 through May 9, 
1992. All appropriate Federal agencies shall 
take the necessary actions to carry out the 
provisions of this section. 

(b) APPLICANTS CERTIFY.—Any applicant 
for aid provided under this Act shall certify 
to the Federal agency providing such aid 
that the applicant is not a person described 
in subsection (a) or acting on behalf of such 
person. 

(c) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the term ‘‘riot-related crime“ means 
any Federal or State offense committed in 
connection with rioting, including murder, 
arson, looting, theft, assault, and vandalism. 

Mr. SEYMOUR. Mr. President, I offer 
this amendment along with my good 
friend the distinguished Senator from 
Texas [Mr. GRAMM], to simply clarify 
who it is we are helping in this impor- 
tant supplemental appropriations bill. 

This amendment simply states that 
no funds in this appropriations bill 
may be made available to any person 
who is convicted of committing a riot- 
related crime in the city and county of 
Los Angeles and, furthermore, no funds 
shall be made available to any individ- 
ual who is arrested or indicted until 
that individual is cleared of any wrong- 
doing. 

Mr. President, there seems to be 
some confusion as to who we are help- 
ing in this supplemental aid bill. To 
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me, it is very clear who we are helping. 
We are helping the citizen who stayed 
home rather than loot and pillage but 
went to work the next day to find that 
his or her job was gone. We are helping 
the store owners, those who ran the 
mom-and-pop shops who watched years 
of hard work wiped out in a matter of 
minutes, livelihoods turned into sting- 
ing smoke and burning ash. We are 
here to resolve livelihoods, not reward 
rioters, looters, arsonists, and mur- 
derers. We are here to help the law- 
abiding citizens and not the law break- 
ers. We are here to help the good people 
of Los Angeles. 

The amendment before us is designed 
to erase any doubt that exists that the 
results of this amendment may stray 
beyond our intentions. This amend- 
ment puts teeth into our good inten- 
tions, to make sure that not one penny 
of the taxpayer’s money goes to those 
who destroyed both lives and liveli- 
hoods in Los Angeles. 

This is a very simple amendment, 
Mr. President. It simply makes real 
our good intentions. It ensures the re- 
sults of this supplemental bill will 
match our intentions and, for that rea- 
son, I strongly urge my colleagues to 
support this important amendment to 
the bill. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 


nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is not a sufficient second at 
the moment. 

Is there a sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate on amendment No. 1848 
by the Senator from California? 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, there are 
some Senators on both sides of the 
aisle who are not necessarily close by. 
So, I suggest that if we could get up 
another amendment 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, I have an 
amendment, and I am ready to go. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the pending amend- 
ment be temporarily laid aside so that 
Mr. SYMMS may offer an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1849 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, I call up 
an amendment which is at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. SYMMs) pro- 
poses an amendment numbered 1849. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

SEC, . CONTROL OF OUTDOOR ADVERTISING. 

Section 131(n) of title 23, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end the 
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following new sentence: ‘‘Funds apportioned 
to a State under section 104 of this title shall 
not be treated for purposes of the preceding 
sentence as being available to the State for 
making such a payment except to the extent 
that the State, in its discretion, expends 
such funds for such a payment.“. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, it will 
not take long to explain this amend- 
ment. I will not speak very long on it 
because the issue is very simple. In the 
Intermodal Surface Transportation Ef- 
ficiency Act, commonly known as 
ISTEA, we allowed the States for the 
first time to use the regular highway 
construction funds to pay for the re- 
moval of nonconforming billboards. 
These are not illegal billboards which 
are erected illegally and must be re- 
moved without payment. Rather, these 
are billboards which were erected le- 
gally but subsequently became non- 
conforming under the Highway Beau- 
tification Act. And Congress requires 
that States pay the owners when these 
signs are taken down. 

Mr. President, I find it unfortunate 
to have to offer this amendment be- 
cause the Federal Highway Adminis- 
tration has interpreted the statutory 
language to require—I repeat to re- 
quire“— that the States use their high- 
way funds to remove nonconforming 
signs. 

Mr. President, as a member of the 
transportation conference committee I 
can flatly say that the Federal High- 
way Administration interpretation is 
totally contrary to the intent, and I 
believe contrary to the intent of the 
majority, contrary to my intent, and I 
believe contrary to the intent of the 
conferees. What we intended—and this 
is the important part, I hope my col- 
leagues who are in the Chamber will 
get this point—what we intended was 
to allow the States to use their regular 
highway funds to pay for the removal 
of nonconforming billboards at the dis- 
cretion of the States. 

In other words, if the States choose 
to do this, they may use their highway 
funds to take down these billboards. 
That is fine. If they do not choose to do 
so, they do not have to. 

This amendment simply clarifies the 
statute so that the use of highway con- 
struction funds to pay for the removal 
of billboards will indeed be a matter 
left to the discretion of the States. 

Mr. President, in addition to this, I 
would like at the end of my remarks to 
print in the RECORD a letter from the 
office of Senator HARRY REID to Sec- 
retary Andrew Card, signed by three 
other Senators, and a letter initiated 
in the other body by what they call the 
big four in the House which deal with 
highways to the Honorable Andrew 
Card which goes into detail and ex- 
plains why this amendment is nec- 
essary, signed by Congressman ROE, 
Congressman HAMMERSCHMIDT, Con- 
gressman MINETA, and Congressman 
SHUSTER. 
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I ask unanimous consent at the end 
of my remarks that those two letters 
be printed in the RECORD. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


(See exhibit 1.) 


Mr. SYMMS. In addition, I would like 
to print in the RECORD the job and in- 
frastructure impacts of using Federal 
highway funds to remove nonconform- 
ing billboards. If the Federal Highway 
Administration interpretation in the 
March 6 regulation which we have all 
objected to sticks and holds into law, 
there will be a total of 98,000 non- 
conforming billboards removed at a 
cost of $1.2 billion, and jobs lost in in- 
frastructure would range somewhere 
between 19,000 and 48,000 and the miles 
of road not built, lane miles, would be 
somewhere between 4,557 miles and 
11,000 miles. 
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Mr. President, I wish to call this to 
the attention of Senators. I will pass 
this out so Senators can look up their 
State. I have already heard from my 
State. What is happening is, because of 
this interpretation, which was not 
what was the intent of the Congress, 
now they are threatening to withhold 
highway funds from States. 


Our State DOT’s are calling us say- 
ing What in the world is going on? We 
thought we had this issue settled by 
Congress. It was worked out.“ We had 
these votes on the floor. I apologize to 
my colleagues to have to offer this 
amendment, but it is the only way I 
know how to get the intent of Congress 
enforced with the Federal Highway Ad- 
ministration. 


Mr. President, I ask my colleagues 
that are interested—they can look up 
their respective States of how many 
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jobs will be impacted. It is a consider- 
able amount. 

Another job loss, besides those high- 
way jobs that are lost, is many of these 
nonconforming signs—I repeat they are 
not illegal signs, they are nonconform- 
ing—are the lifeblood of small mom 
and pop stores, communities and busi- 
nesses that are off of the respective 
highways. It is the way people find out 
that those businesses are available, and 
without those signs those people lose 
jobs. So I hope that my colleagues 
would accept this amendment and we 
would this way be able to work this out 
agreeably at the Department of Trans- 
portation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this job data printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


THE JOB AND INFRASTRUCTURE IMPACTS OF USING FEDERAL HIGHWAY FUNDS TO REMOVE NONCONFORMING BILLBOARDS 
State 


EXHIBIT 1 
U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, DC, April 1, 1992. 
Hon. ANDREW CARD, 
Secretary of Transportation, Washington, DC. 
DEAR SECRETARY CARD: As Senators who 
participated in the debate on the Intermodal 
Surface Transportation Efficiency Act of 


Signs to remove Cost (ind. est.) 
10,195 $124,389,195 
7,688 $93,801,233 
7,535 91,934,535 
6,584 80,331,384 
5,396 65,836,596 
5,340 65,153,340 
3,704 45,192,504 
3514 42,874,314 
3,481 42,471,681 
3,296 40,214,496 
3,221 39,299,421 
3.036 37,042,236 
2,989 36,468,789 
2,959 36,102,759 
2,884 35,187,684 
2,563 31,271,163 
2.494 30,423,294 
2314 28,233,114 
2,164 26,402,964 
1,971 24,048,171 
1,950 23,791,950 
1,805 22,022,805 
1,642 
1,450 17,691,450 
1,077 13,140,477 
1,060 12,933,060 
965 11,773,965 
965 11,773,965 
748 126,348 
677 077 
629 7,674,429 
491 5,990,691 
461 5,624,661 
359 4.380.159 
142 1,732,542 
135 1,647,135 
103 1,256,703 
85 1,037,085 
71 866,271 
60 732,060 
4 573,447 
42 512,442 
32 390,432 
4 170,814 
12 146,412 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
98,350 1428 


1991, we must take issue with the guidance 
published in the March 6, 1992, Federal Reg- 
ister by the Federal Highway Administra- 
tion. These guidelines are completely con- 
trary to the intent of Congress when it 
passed the bill. If followed, the guidelines 
would erode state flexibility, drain funds 
from other important surface transportation 
programs, and cost many thousands of jobs. 


Cost (DOT est.) Job lost Lane miles not rehabed 
47,427,140 1,924-5,046 474-1.243 
35,764,576 443-3,805 357-938 
35,052,820 1,421-3,731 350-919 
30,628,768 242-3260 308-803 
25,102,182 1,019-2,671 251-658 
24,841,680 006-2,643 248-651 
17,231,008 698-1831 172-451 
16,347,128 661-1,737 163-428 
16,193,612 653-1,721 161-424 
15,332,992 621-1,632 153-402 
14,984,092 604-1591 149-392 
14,123,472 $72=1,502 141-370 
13,904,828 564-1,477 139-364 
13,765,268 556-1,465 137-361 
13,416,368 544-1,425 134-351 
11,923,076 483-1 119-312 
11,602,088 470-1234 116-304 
10,764,728 434-1144 107-282 
10,066,928 406-1,071 100-264 

9,169,092 369-974 91-240 
9,071,400 36 90-237 
8,396,860 83-220 
7,638,584 308-81 7 
6,745,400 272-714 67-176 
5,010,204 203-53 50-131 
4,931,120 198-523 43-129 
4,489,180 178-475 44-117 
4,489,180 178-475 44-117 
3,479,696 138-369 34-91 
3,149,404 125-332 31-82 
2,926,108 117-308 29-76 
2,284,132 113-239 22-59 
2,144,572 85-227 21-56 
70,068 64-174 16-43 
660,584 24-69 6-17 
628,020 24-64 6-16 
479,156 16-48 5-12 
395,420 15-40 4-10 
330,292 12-32 3-9 
279,120 8-28 3-1 
218,644 8-20 2-6 
195,384 7-20 2-5 
148,364 5-15 1-4 
65,128 2-6 6-2 
55,824 2-5 515 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
212 18,499-48,610 4,557.1-11,980.5 


In its guidance, FHWA erroneously con- 
cludes that ISTEA requires states to begin 
the immediate removal of nonconforming 
signs, and it gives them two years to com- 
plete the job. That was never the intent of 
the legislation. 

The ISTEA simply made nonconforming 
sign removal eligible for funding under the 
federal-aid highway program. Our intent was 
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clearly to give the states the flexibility to 
use their federal-aid highway funds for re- 
moval of nonconforming signs if they chose 
to do so. 

We gave no deadline for the removal of 
nonconforming signs. Had we intended that 
states be required to remove these signs 
within two years, we would have said so, and 
we would have stated it explicitly, as we did 
in setting a 90-day deadline for the removal 
of illegal signs. 

In addition to taking from the states the 
flexibility to decide how to spend their high- 
way funds, the FHWA’s proposed deadline 
would take funds away from important high- 
way, transit, highway safety, congestion 
mitigation, and air quality improvement 
programs. By doing so, it would undermine 
the job creation potential of the ISTEA. 
Many thousands of jobs would go unfilled. 

It is shocking that a federal agency in this 
administration would propose an action that 
is well beyond the intent of Congress and do 
so in a way that robs states of the flexibility 
they want, need, and deserve. In addition to 
burdening states with new requirements, the 
FHWA guidance has a damaging impact on 
business and, in this case, many tourist-re- 
lated small businesses. All of this comes at a 
time when we can ill afford to create addi- 
tional problems for the American economy. 

For all of these reasons, we demand that 
action be taken to rescind this guidance as 
quickly as possible. 

Sincerely, 
HARRY REID. 
To DASCHLE. 
JOHN BREAUX. 
STEVE SYMMS. 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 
AND TRANSPORTATION, 
Washington, DC, March 30, 1992. 
Hon. ANDREW CARD, 
Secretary, Department 
Washington, DC, 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: We are writing to 
express our strong disagreement with a pro- 
posed interpretation of the Federal Highway 
Administration regarding outdoor advertis- 
ing provisions in the Intermodal Surface 
Transportation Efficiency Act of 1991 
(ISTEA). In a March 6, 1992 notice, FHWA in- 
dicates that it will require States to remove 
all nonconforming signs within 2 years. This 
result is completely contrary to the intent of 
Congress in passing ISTEA, and in addition, 
it is inconsistent with the language of 
ISTEA when read in its entirely. 

The amendments made by ISTEA permit, 
but do not require, the use of highway appor- 
tionments for removal of nonconforming 
signs. Specifically, a new sentence added to 
the law states that a State may use 
any funds apportioned to it under section 104 
of this title for removal of any sign, display, 
or device lawfully erected which does not 
conform to this section“ (emphasis added). 
This approach is consistent with the over- 
riding theme of the bill: flexibility by the 
States in the use of transportation funds. 
The bill provides States with an unprece- 
dented amount of discretion in spending 
funds on a wide range of transportation ac- 
tivities. The Congress felt it to be of para- 
mount importance to reduce the Federal 
mandates in transportation decisionmaking 
and to permit the States to make funding 
choices among the many competing projects. 

Congress retained the requirement that 
cash compensation be paid when non- 
conforming signs are removed. At the same 
time, Congress included billboard removal 
among the eligible purposes for apportioned 


of Transportation, 
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funds in order to allow those States that 
want to aggressively remove nonconforming 
signs to do so. In taking this action Congress 
believed that it was taking a step forward in 
meeting the goals of the Highway Beautifi- 
cation Act by giving the States the tools 
they would need if they chose to remove the 
signs. 

It is important to note that we included in 
the bill a requirement that 10 percent of the 
surface transportation program funds be 
spent for activities like billboard removal 
(transportation enhancements) that might 
otherwise have difficulty competing for 
funds. We were clearly trying to find ways to 
encourage States to use their discretion to 
achieve the goals of the Beautification Act, 
in lieu of an approach that would have man- 
dated removal of nonconforming signs. We 
would not have needed to provide this en- 
couragement if we had in fact provided such 
a mandate. 

Simply put, an interpretation like that 
now proposed by FHWA was never proposed, 
Suggested, or discussed. Indeed, such a pro- 
posal would have been rejected as inconsist- 
ent with the thrust of the legislation and the 
intent of the Congress in dealing with the 
issue of billboards. Not surprisingly, various 
FHWA documents produced after the enact- 
ment of ISTEA failed to mention this inter- 
pretation. For example, a January 9, 1992 
memo to Regional FHWA Administrators in- 
dicates that states may want to consider 
giving some priority in the use of *** 
funds“ for sign removal (emphasis added). 
The March 6 notice itself states that we do 
not believe that the Congress intended that 
the removal of signs take precedence over all 
other title 23 projects and programs”. What 
is surprising is that FHWA would propose a 
policy that would have the opposite effect, 
namely to require expenditures for billboard 
removal ahead of other projects. 

The FHWA position is premised on section 
131(n) of title 23, United States Code, which 
states that signs are not required to be re- 
moved if the Federal share of the compensa- 
tion is not available. The FHWA view is that 
the authority to use apportioned funds for 
billboard removal makes them available 
within the meaning of section 131(n). 

Another reading of this language is that 
funds are not available for purposes of sec- 
tion 131(n) until the State, in the exercise of 
its discretion in the use of its apportioned 
funds, chooses to make them available. The 
opportunity to use these funds for sign re- 
moval, based upon State choice, is quite dif- 
ferent from the availability of funds that 
were previously appropriated under section 
13l(m) for billboard removal; those appro- 
priated funds were dedicated to sign removal 
and could be used for no other purpose. this 
reading, and not the FHWA reading, is con- 
sistent with the language of the statute that 
makes the funding for sign removal permis- 
sive. 

Very significant support for this reading is 
also found in the fact that the Congress did 
not repeal section 131(n). Indeed, the reten- 
tion of this section is incompatible with the 
FHWA interpretation. If funds are now auto- 
matically available for billboard removal, as 
the FHWA has stated, then there would be no 
need to retain a condition providing for what 
happens when funds are not available. Courts 
are compelled to give meaning to all provi- 
sions in statutes. This condition only has 
meaning if there are circumstances in which 
funds are not available for sign removal. As 
we have suggested, our intention was to give 
the State the choice of making those funds 
available for removal of nonconforming 
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signs, and that should be clear from the Act 
when read in its entirety. 

The proposed FHWA interpretation would 
be a dramatic change in federal policy to- 
ward billboard removal. It is inconceivable 
that Congress could have legislated such a 
change without even mentioning that result. 
Nowhere in the legislative history is there 
any discussion of this result. Instead, all dis- 
cussion is of discretion in the use of funds for 
this purpose. In contrast to the treatment of 
illegal signs, which the statute explicitly re- 
quires to be removed within a time certain, 
no mention is made of requiring the removal 
of nonconforming signs. Surely, if we had 
meant to require the removal of these signs 
we would have done so explicitly and would 
have provided a phase-in of the requirement. 

In summary, by making removal of non- 
conforming signs an eligible purpose for the 
use of apportioned funds, the Congress pro- 
vided States with an important tool for 
meeting the goals of the Highway Beautifi- 
cation Act. But we always intended that this 
tool be used in the discretion of the State. 
States for which removal of nonconforming 
signs is a high priority will be able to use 
their apportionments as quickly as they 
wish for this purpose. By the same token, 
those States for which this is a low priority 
will be able to choose to fund their higher 
priority highway or transit projects. 

For all these reasons, we believe that the 
FHWA notice of March 6 is contrary to the 
ISTEA and should be rescinded. 

With highest regards, 

Sincerely, 

ROBERT A. ROE, 
Member of Congress. 

JOHN PAUL 
HAMMERSCHMIDT, 
Member of Congress. 

NORMAN Y. MINETA, 
Member of Congress. 

BUD SHUSTER, 
Member of Congress. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I rise 
today to support the amendment of- 
fered by my colleague from Idaho. 

Under current law, the Surface 
Transportation Act allows States to 
use regular construction funds to pay 
for the removal of nonconforming bill- 
boards. The Federal Highway Adminis- 
tration has interpreted this to require 
that States use these funds for that 
purpose. This was not the intention of 
the law. The amendment offered to- 
night clarifies this intent by allowing 
States to use construction funds for 
this purpose only if they want to do so. 
If the States want to use these funds 
for other purposes, such as the con- 
struction of roads, they will also have 
that option. 

I am pleased to support this tech- 
nical amendment, which will give 
States the flexibility to determine how 
to best use their construction funds. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CHAFEE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, first of 
all, I want to say that I think the Fed- 
eral Highway Administration has done 
the right thing in enforcing or at- 
tempting to enforce the law. And, by 
the way, there is no enforcement yet 
under it. What they are doing is send- 
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ing out some potential rules under it as 
they interpret the law. And they would 
give the States 2 or perhaps as many as 
5 years to take down nonconforming 
boards. So I think they are correct in 
doing that. However, we have been over 
this many times in the past and I know 
what the situation is here on the floor 
of the Senate as regards to this bill- 
board situation. 

I must say, we made considerable 
progress under the Surface Transpor- 
tation Act of 1991 in providing that 
Federal highway moneys can be used to 
take down nonconforming boards. And 
even under the interpretation of the 
Senator from Idaho, that money would 
still be available at the option of the 
Senate. The difference is whether it is 
mandatory or whether it is optional. 

I would prefer it be mandatory, get 
these nonconforming boards down once 
and for all. But I know what the senti- 
ment was in the conference. Indeed I 
can only say the Senator from Idaho is 
accurate in his interpretation of what 
the belief was in the conference that 
we held. Nonetheless, I applaud the 
Federal Highway Administration for 
having the courage to stand up to the 
billboard lobby. But I think that the 
Senator from Idaho has given an accu- 
rate interpretation of what the belief 
was when we drafted the bill. 

So I do hope that the States will 
move ahead. Every State has the op- 
tion to go ahead and take down these 
nonconforming boards. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, if I could 
just comment. I thank the Senator for 
his comments. Senator CHAFEE was a 
bulldog, literally, in that conference. 
He finally, at one point in the scenic 
highway section, had the conferees 
agreeing with no new billboards. I 
think Senator CHAFEE deserves that 
commendation. I appreciate his com- 
ments on the accuracy of this and I 
hope the committee could accept this 
amendment. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I am 
not in favor of it, but I do not want to 
carry this on any further. I am not 
going to object to it. 

Mr. GRAHAM addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Florida is recognized. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. President, would 
the Senator from Idaho, the sponsor of 
this amendment, respond to a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BYRD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Florida has the floor. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I yield to the Senator 
from West Virginia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia is recognized. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, we are 
temporarily, or at least momentarily, 
trying to get some advice from the ap- 
propriators on the subcommittee that 
has jurisdiction to see if we might go 
ahead and accept this amendment. So 
if we might defer action on the amend- 
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ment for the moment and have the 
amendment temporarily set aside so 
another Senator can call up an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SYMMS. That is fine. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I do not 
have the floor. The Senator from Flor- 
ida has the floor. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. President, while 
we are in this position, would the Sen- 
ator from Idaho be willing to respond 
to a short question on this amend- 
ment? 

Mr. SYMMS. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. President, the 
amendment states that: Funds appor- 
tioned to a State under section 104 of 
this title shall not be treated for pur- 
poses of the preceding sentence as 
being available to the State for making 
such a payment except to the extent 
that the State in its discretion expends 
funds for such a payment.“ 

Is it the Senator’s intention that a 
State would still have the authority to 
expend Federal highway funds for this 
purpose, but it would be at the State’s 
election as to whether to do so; it could 
not be directed or mandated by the 
U.S. Highway Administration or De- 
partment of Transportation? 

Mr. SYMMS. Yes, the Senator is cor- 
rect. That is my interpretation. I can 
read right from the United States 
Code. No sign, display, or device shall 
be required to be removed under this 
section if the Federal share of the just 
compensation to be made upon removal 
of such sign, display, or device is not 
available to make such payment. 

But the money is available. If the 
State chooses to do it, they may do it. 
What we are saying is the Federal 
Highway Administration has no au- 
thority to direct that they must do it. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I thank the Senator. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, on this 
side, Iam advised that we are ready to 
accept the amendment by Mr. SYMMS. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, might I 
ask another question of the Senator 
from Idaho? 

As you know, this is a very tricky 
section. We have had a lot of experi- 
ence with these sections referring back 
to the highway beautification section. 

Again, following up on what the Sen- 
ator from Florida said, there is no 
question whatsoever under the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Idaho, his in- 
terpretation of it, that highway funds 
can be used to take down nonconform- 
ing billboards should the State so 
choose to use those funds? 

Mr. SYMMS. That is correct. That is 
my interpretation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate on the amendment? If 
there is no further debate, the question 
is on agreeing to amendment No. 1849 
offered by the Senator from Idaho. 

The amendment (No. 1849) was agreed 
to. 
Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. NICKLES. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1848 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question occurs on the amendment, No. 
1848, offered by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. SEYMOUR]. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that Mr. HOLLINGS be 
added as an original cosponsor to the 
amendment offered by the junior Sen- 
ator from California prohibiting the 
use of funds in this bill to assist per- 
sons arrested on pending charges for 
riot-related crime in the city of Los 
Angeles. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Several Senators addressed 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
I rise in opposition to the amendment 
offered by the distinguished Senator 
from California [Mr. SEYMOUR]. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that 
any of the emergency funds provided in 
this bill should be made available to a 
person who participated in the looting, 
burning and murdering that took place 
in Los Angeles after the verdict in the 
case involving the assaults on Rodney 
King. Nor do I think that any U.S. Sen- 
ator wants these funds to go to any of 
these criminals. 

However, this amendment flies in the 
face of our Nation’s two-century tradi- 
tion of jurisprudence. In America, an 
individual is innocent until proven 
guilty by a jury of his peers. That is ar- 
guably the single most important pro- 
tection that citizens of a free society 
can be guaranteed against an arbitrary 
and abusive police state. 

The standard set out in this amend- 
ment is not innocent until proven 
guilty. The standard is guilty until 
cleared. Under this amendment, none 
of these funds can be provided to a per- 
son who was arrested for a riot-related 
crime in Los Angeles between April 29, 
and May 9. Arrested, Mr. President. Ar- 
rested by the Los Angeles Police De- 
partment. 

Since when do we impose penalties 
on people who have not yet received 
the benefit of a fair and impartial jury 
trial? Do the Members of this body be- 
lieve that every single person who was 
arrested during those violent days was 
guilty? And yet, this amendment would 
stigmatize the innocent along with the 
guilty. 

Moreover, Mr. President, what is a 
riot-related crime? Under this amend- 
ment it “includes an offense commit- 
ted in connection with rioting, includ- 
ing murder, arson, looting, theft, as- 
sault and vandalism.“ 

After the LA riots started, the mayor 
of Los Angeles declared a dawn to dusk 
curfew. Many citizens, some inten- 
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tionally, others inadvertently, violated 
that curfew and were arrested. Charges 
are still pending against those individ- 
uals. Are these riot-related crimes be- 
cause the curfew resulted from the 
riots? 

Even if a person was convicted of vio- 
lating the curfew, should that convic- 
tion preclude the individual from re- 
ceiving Federal funds? 

Mr. President, the sweep of this 
amendment is far too broad. I urge my 
colleagues to reject this amendment. 

Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, I would 
like to point out to all Senators that if 
the Seymour amendment to this bill 
were adopted, numerous important pro- 
visions would be eviscerated. 

Most importantly, the Seymour 
amendment would hamstring local law 
enforcement’s efforts to use the $250 
million provided by this bill for the 
Weed and Seed Program. For example, 
the Seymour amendment would pro- 
hibit local law enforcement from using 
Weed and Seed dollars to put offend- 
ers—if they were rioters—in boot camp 
prisons. And, the Seymour amendment 
would prohibit local law enforcement 
from using Weed and Seed dollars to 
target rioters with antigang enforce- 
ment efforts. 

Quite simply, local law enforcement 
will need to use Weed and Seed dol- 
lars—particularly the weeding funds— 
to target the thugs and criminals in- 
volved in the Los Angeles riots. The 
Seymour amendment would prohibit 
the use of these dollars to arrest, pros- 
ecute and punish these dangerous 
criminals. Such a prohibition cannot 
stand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent the amendment by the 
distinguished Senator from California 
be temporarily laid aside so Senators 
may be informed on both sides of the 
aisle that there may be one or more 
rolicall votes in the reasonably near fu- 
ture. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment by the Sen- 
ator from California, amendment No. 
1848, is temporarily laid aside. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1850 

(Purpose: To provide a limitation on the 

effective date) 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Florida (Mr. GRAHAM] 
proposes an amendment numbered 1850. 

On page 4, between lines 6 and 7, insert the 
following new section: 

LIMITATION 

Sec. 101. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the appropriations authorized 
under this Act shall not become effective 
until such time as legislation is enacted and 
becomes effective that rescinds funds appro- 
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priated prior to the date of enactment of this 
Act for fiscal year 1992 in an amount at least 
equal to the aggregate amount of appropria- 
tions authorized under this Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Florida. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. President, there 
are many laudatory purposes in this 
act. We are dealing with emergency is- 
sues to be funded through the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency, 
through the Small Business Adminis- 
tration, and a number of laudatory so- 
cial and economic programs. 

There is a fundamental question, and 
that is, Who should pay for these pro- 
grams? If we adopt the position that 
these should be treated as an emer- 
gency outside of our current budget re- 
straints, what we are essentially say- 
ing is that these programs are impor- 
tant enough for us to get the benefits 
of the current spending but for our 
grandchildren to pay for by an addition 
to the Federal budget deficit. I do not 
consider that to be an acceptable 
transfer of responsibility to the next 
generation of Americans. 

What I have proposed is a linkage of 
current proposals to rescind appropria- 
tions already embedded in the 1992 Ap- 
propriations Act, that is for the cur- 
rent fiscal year, to link the rescission 
of a sufficient number of those cur- 
rently authorized accounts which, in 
aggregate, would have to equal or ex- 
ceed any funding under this act. 

As you know, Mr. President, this 
Chamber has already passed such a re- 
scission bill. I hope that soon we will 
have the opportunity to vote on a re- 
scission bill that has emerged from 
conference. I want to see that rescis- 
sion bill goes into effect, has the force 
of law, actually deletes current appro- 
priations, and reduces the level of 
spending in an amount at least equal 
to any new spending that we are now 
about to ask be appropriated. That is, 
at least, a statement that we are not 
going to add, by this action, to the al- 
ready some $400 billion of deficit that 
will be 1992’s gift to the future of 
America. We will say that we will dis- 
cipline ourselves to the extent that we 
will rescind current spending as a pre- 
condition to the appropriation of any 
new spending under this act. 

I believe it is also important that we 
look at a couple of policy issues within 
the proposed appropriations. One of 
those policy issues is the bill, as it 
came from the House, focused on emer- 
gency spending in SBA and the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency. I am 
concerned that there appears to have 
been a pattern in recent years of the 
President systematically asking for 
substantially less money in these pro- 
grams than their history would indi- 
cate is required. As an example, in 1985, 
the President requested for the disaster 
relief fund, $100 million. We actually 
had expended in the previous year $243 
million and would expend in 1985, $191 
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million. In 1986 the President asked for 
$194 million for disaster relief. We ac- 
tually expended $335 million. In 1987, 
the request, $100 million; expenditures, 
$219 million. 

There has been a consistent pattern 
that goes forward up until the current 
fiscal year of requests that have con- 
sistently been significantly less than 
the pattern of expenditure. The con- 
sequence is we are asked, year after 
year, to pass supplemental appropria- 
tions bills, adding them to the Federal 
deficit, unfunded, in order to make up 
the gap. I believe that is a practice 
that we need to reverse. 

Second, the programs that have been 
added to this bill since it has been in 
the Senate, such as the job training 
programs, Chapter I programs, Head 
Start—all very positive programs— 
these are not programs we expect to 
disappear after the summer of 1992. 
These are long-term commitments. I 
know the President has been one of the 
strongest advocates for full funding of 
these programs, particularly the Head 
Start Program. I do not think we want 
to send the signal that this increase in 
Head Start that we will be authorizing 
here is a one summer only phenomenon 
and will be crushed after the summer 
of 1992. Rather, we want it to be pre- 
sented as a new commitment to our 
children, especially to the children in 
our cities, that these programs will be 
available on an expanded basis and, 
hopefully, soon for all eligible children. 

Therefore, Mr. President, since we 
cannot fund these programs forever by 
just adding them to the deficit, why 
not start now by saying that these pro- 
grams will be funded by the discipline 
of terminating, through rescission, ap- 
propriations that are already author- 
ized in an amount at least equal to 
that which we will now appropriate 
under this legislation? 

Thank you, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I regret to 
have to oppose this amendment. I 
thought I indicated to the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida that I 
would oppose it. Having said that, I 
recognize his right to call up the 
amendment, but I will have to oppose 
this amendment. 

First of all, there is no assurance 
that the President will sign a rescis- 
sion bill. We on the Appropriations 
Committee, on both sides in this body 
and on both sides in the other body, 
have worked hard, have worked con- 
scientiously, diligently, and with great 
dedication, and, I think, with reason to 
develop a rescission bill. We have com- 
pleted our conference, and the rescis- 
sion bill that is the work product of 
the conference rescinds over $8 billion. 

I do not have any assurance the 
President will sign that bill. I hope he 
does. But I call to the attention of Sen- 
ators that if the President were not to 
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sign that rescission bill, then this 
amendment, if adopted, would prohibit 
the obligation of any funds in the act, 
not just the funds that were added in 
the committee by the Byrd/Hatfield 
amendment, but would prohibit the ob- 
ligation of any funds in the act, the 
funds that the President requested, 
until rescissions are enacted to cover 
them. 

So, Senators ought to be aware of 
what they are doing in voting on or in 
relation to this amendment. If they 
vote for this amendment they are say- 
ing the bill that we have spent all 
afternoon on today and which the 
House has acted on and which we 
marked up yesterday in the Appropria- 
tions Committee is in limbo until such 
time as rescissions are enacted by both 
Houses and signed into law by the 
President. So, if Senators want to kill 
the supplemental appropriations bill, 
this in one way to do it—vote for this 
amendment. I shall oppose it, and I 
shall move to table it at the appro- 
priate time. 

Mr. President, I do not yield the floor 
for the moment. If the Senator, my 
friend, would just—I want to see what 
Senator HATFIELD has to divulge to me 
in confidence. 

Mr. President, I do not want to delay 
the Senator from Oklahoma, if he wish- 
es to call up an amendment. I ask 
unanimous consent that the pending 
amendment be laid aside. 

Mr. NICKLES. If the Senator will 
yield, I want to speak on his amend- 
ment for a moment and then I will be 
happy to speak on my amendment as 
well. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I yield the 
floor. 

Mr. NICKLES addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, I wish 
to compliment my colleagues, Senator 
GRAHAM from Florida and Senator 
Brown from Colorado, for their work 
on this amendment. I understand Sen- 
ator BROWN was close to proposing the 
same amendment. I think it is an ex- 
cellent amendment. Before we pass this 


urgent supplemental that includes a. 


lot of money for a lot of programs that 
are not in the urgent category, we 
should rescind at least that amount of 
money. 

In other words, let us not be creating 
or adding to the deficit. 

I compliment my colleague from 
Florida. I compliment my colleague 
from Colorado. I think this is an excel- 
lent amendment. I hope it will be 
adopted. It is an important amend- 
ment. This is an amendment that says 
we will not be adding to the deficit by 
this urgent supplemental. I hope that 
is the case. 

So, again, I compliment my col- 
league from Florida, and I ask unani- 
mous consent to be added as a cospon- 
sor to this amendment. 
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Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon get recognition 
and yield to me? 

Mr. HATFIELD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the request of the Senator 
from Oklahoma is granted. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I suggest 
we alert our colleagues who are off the 
Hill to come back to the Hill because I 
anticipate a rollcall vote in the near 
future. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I, too, 
will have to oppose this amendment. 
Let me suggest that this amendment 
really has a rather devious possibil- 
ity—not devious perhaps, but unex- 
pected possibility—of the President 
being able to use one veto and veto two 
bills. I do not think that is a procedure 
that we want to open up. 

It seems to me that when the Presi- 
dent has the rescission package that 
we will act on tomorrow, and if he 
should decide to veto that rescission 
package tomorrow once it is placed on 
his desk, he then, in effect, would be 
vetoing the supplemental appropria- 
tions bill. Two for one. 

I think we have heard many times 
about trying to keep the balance 
among the three branches of Govern- 
ment, and I really feel that the amend- 
ment invites mischief. I do not care 
whether it is a Democratic President 
and a Republican Congress or a Repub- 
lican President and a Democratic Con- 
gress, as we are now constituted. I just 
think the Congress ought to protect, 
jealously protect the mixing of powers 
as well as the separation of powers. 

No bill can become law unless it 
passes two Houses of the Congress and 
is signed by the President. The Presi- 
dent has an option to veto a bill, but 
one bill at a time, not two for one. This 
is not a discount sale we are engaged 
in. And this process invites, I say, from 
my perspective, political mischief. 

I could give all kinds of examples out 
of this kind of a procedure if we allow 
this procedure to take precedent here 
tonight that could involve major policy 
questions, as well as financial matters 
in the appropriations process. 

Let us not link two bills as we are 
doing. This is dangerous. I just cannot 
help but feel that maybe the pro- 
ponents of this have not thought this 
out clearly. I think when we begin to 
tamper with the process that involves 
the mixing of powers between the legis- 
lative branch and executive branch, we 
better make certain that we are not 
yielding, or that we are not violating, 
the basic authority that we have under 
the Constitution to be a check and bal- 
ance. 

Bear in mind, the President could 
veto the rescission package, once en- 
acted tomorrow, and in vetoing that, 
he has, in effect, by this provision, 
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been able to veto the supplemental ap- 
propriations bill. But you say, oh, the 
President wants the supplemental ap- 
propriations bill. That is neither here 
nor there. The point is we are giving 
him, we are delegating, we are abdicat- 
ing authority and power to the Presi- 
dency that I think we would live to re- 
gret, and Iam not speaking to the mer- 
its of the components of either bill. 
You can argue for or against the rescis- 
sion package, you can debate for or 
against the supplemental, but let us 
keep them unlinked in the sense the 
President has to act independently on 
each one. 

Mr. BROWN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I rise in 
favor of the Graham amendment, and I 
ask unanimous consent that I be added 
as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, it may 
be that the experience of the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida in State 
government has led him to this proc- 
ess. Whether it is simply sound judg- 
ment on his part or that experience in 
making budgets balance on the State 
level that brought him to this point, I 
do not know. I do know this is a good 
amendment. It is a responsible and 
honest amendment. 

Mr. President, it is the way our 
States in this Nation balance their 
budgets. Unlike the Federal Govern- 
ment, most States make their budgets 
balance and the way they do it when 
they find emergencies or important 
events that come about during the year 
is by setting priorities. 

All this amendment says is this Sen- 
ate is going to set priorities. It says 
that we are going to decide that there 
is some spending that is more impor- 
tant than other spending. This is re- 
sponsible, it is reasonable and it is the 
example followed by most of the States 
in this Nation. What we are suggesting 
is, that because we want money to deal 
with the emergencies related to the 
disasters in Los Angeles and Chicago, 
we are going to find other spending 
that is less important, and we are 
going to honor the budget resolution. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Florida says nothing more than this: 
That when we set budget targets, we 
mean it. We are going to abide by them 
and we are going to do a responsible 
job of legislating. Some very distin- 
guished Members of this Chamber have 
expressed concerns about this amend- 
ment. They have pointed out that the 
rescissions that have been passed by 
this Chamber and by the House have 
not yet finally received the President’s 
signature. I think that is a reasonable 
observation. It is certainly an accurate 
one. The 1992 rescission bill has not 
been enacted at this point. Is it pos- 
sible the President could veto it? Yes, 
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of course, it is. But I would like to 
point out that the amendment is not 
dependent upon that specific rescission 
bill. 

The language is very clear. It states: 
“Legislation is enacted and becomes 
effective that rescinds funds appro- 
priated prior to the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act for fiscal year 1992.“ 

We are not tied to one particular re- 
scission bill. We are tied to the concept 
of making sure that if we are going to 
increase spending in this country, that 
we subtract it from somewhere else in 
the budget. There is flexibility under 
this amendment, but the bottom line is 
we are going to honor the concept of 
sticking within our budget limits. 

Mr. President, in the last decade, 
there is not a single year, not one year 
that the Congress of the United States 
has abided by the budget targets it set. 

Is there an American in this country 
who believes this Congress is serious 
about meeting its budget targets? I do 
not think so. I think all they have to 


do is look at what we have done in the 


past. Every single year we set targets 
and every single year this Congress ex- 
ceeds them. 

This amendment says we are going to 
have honesty in budgeting. This 
amendment says we are going to live 
by what we said. This amendment says 
we are going to cut enough spending to 
provide for the additional spending 
that is proposed in this bill. 

I suppose a legitimate question would 
be are there enough rescissions to pro- 
vide for the large amount of money 
proposed to deal with this emergency? 
For those who have asked, I think it is 
worth looking at the fact that the 
President requested rescinding budget 
authority in the amount of almost $7.9 
billion; that the House-passed version, 
which was the lowest version, came up 
with almost $5.8 billion, and that the 
Senate-passed version, the one that 
this body passed, is $8.267 billion. 

I suppose an additional question 
could be asked, where does it lie in 
terms of 1992? The Senate version, the 
one this body has already passed, re- 
scinded $2.699 billion in authority. Mr. 
President, I did not think it was nearly 
large enough. Some of the Members 
may recall I offered an amendment 
that would have rescinded an addi- 
tional $61 million. They were, inciden- 
tally, programs that I cannot imagine 
anyone would oppose eliminating. Cer- 
tainly no one came on this floor and 
said what great programs they were. 

The fact is they were not great pro- 
grams. The fact is this Nation can 
abide by its budget; can honor its word; 
can live within its budget. 

This amendment is much more im- 
portant than simply the money that is 
involved in this bill. This amendment 
involves integrity in the budgeting 
process. 

I support that integrity, and I salute 
the Senator from Florida for his efforts 
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to make sure this country and this 
body honors its word with regard to the 
budget. 

Mr. GRAMM addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Texas. 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, I would 
like to take this opportunity to speak 
in favor of both amendments that are 
pending, and let me start with the 
amendment of our dear colleague from 
California, Senator SEYMOUR. 

Mr. President, I had an opportunity 
to be in California last weekend, and 
on Saturday night I met with leaders 
of the Korean-American community to 
talk about the riots and to talk about 
the impact it had on them with the de- 
struction of some 2,200 businesses. The 
people I talked to were very concerned 
about what was happening with the 
congressional response to the riots. 

They made it very clear to me they 
were concerned we were responding 
with legislation that has been used his- 
torically to deal with floods and hurri- 
canes and earthquakes where every- 
body in an area is equally a victim, 
when in fact in this case there were 
people who were real victims, people 
who were brutalized, people whose 
stores were looted, people whose stores 
were burned down, there were people 
who were affected indirectly by these 
events, and then there were the people 
who imposed these costs on the people 
who lived and worked and invested in 
Los Angeles, CA. 

The concern expressed to me was 
that the initial programs which were 
available for disaster assistance were 
all available on a needs basis. Their 
concern was that many of the people 
who owned the stores that were burned 
down, many of the people who bore the 
heaviest burden of the cost, did not 
qualify for any of these programs and 
were not eligible for the benefits. 

They were deeply concerned, as many 
of our fellow citizens are, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that we were going to respond by 
throwing a whole bunch of money at 
this problem and much of the money 
was going to go to the people who 
burned the stores down; that much of 
the money was going to go to the peo- 
ple who imposed costs on other people; 
and that maybe they, the people who 
invested sweat equity by working 16, 18 
hours a day, people who had saved, and 
scrimped, and worked a lifetime to 
build a business, were not going to ben- 
efit. 

Mr. President, the amendment of- 
fered by Senator SEYMOUR is an effort 
to deal with this problem. What the 
amendment says is, if you were en- 
gaged in criminal activity in these 
riots, you cannot qualify for disaster 
relief because you participated in im- 
posing the disaster on Los Angeles, CA. 

Now, I know there are many here 
who are saying, or who believe that 
this was the result of people who were 
in despair, people who were angry, and 
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there is no doubt, tragically, that there 
was some of that. But I ask colleagues 
in looking at this amendment to look 
at some cold hard facts. The Attorney 
General tells me that of the first 5,000 
people who were arrested in Los Ange- 
les, CA, during these riots, one-third 
were illegal aliens. Of the first 5,000 
that were arrested, one-third were ille- 
gal aliens. 

Now, we have new data on a sample 
of 1,000 people who were arrested and 
charged. Out of that 1,000 people who 
were picked up, many of them on sim- 
ple misdemeanor charges, 257 of them 
were out on parole or probation after 
felony convictions; 25.7 percent of the 
1,000 people that were selected in this 
random sample of the people who were 
arrested were people who were out on 
the streets after felony convictions. 

Mr. President, these are hardened 
criminals; these are people who took 
advantage of the circumstances; and 
these are not the people the American 
taxpayer wants to spend money to 
help. These are people the American 
taxpayers wants put in jail and kept 
there. 

I thank our dear colleague from Cali- 
fornia for giving us an opportunity to 
vote to assure that none of the tax- 
payers’ hard-earned money is going to 
go to people who took advantage of the 
situation, who burned and looted and 
killed in Los Angeles, CA. I think this 
amendment is excellent, and I com- 
mend the distinguished Senator from 
California for his leadership. 

Mr. President, I also want to endorse 
the amendment of our colleague from 
Florida, Senator GRAHAM, and our col- 
league from Oklahoma, Senator NICK- 
LES. It may well be some people say 
this is an amendment that creates a 
two-part legislative process, and they 
are right; it creates a two-part legisla- 
tive process. One part is pay and the 
other part is go. 

Now, there are some people who want 
to go but who do not want to pay. What 
this amendment says very simply is 
that we have a $400 billion deficit, and 
before we go out and spend a lot of 
money we do not have, maybe we ought 
to look at the Federal budget and out 
of a $1.5 trillion budget find some pro- 
grams we do not need, that we can re- 
scind, that we can terminate or cut in 
order to pay for these benefits we are 
handing out. So I strongly support this 
amendment. 

Finally, Mr. President, let me say 
that I am concerned about this supple- 
mental appropriations bill. We started 
out with a bill fairly modest in scope. 
We now have a bill that costs $1.94 bil- 
lion. What we have done is exactly 
what critics of the Congress said we 
were going to do. If you listened to the 
critics after the riot, they predicted 
what Congess was going to do was not 
start a single new program, not bring 
forward a single new idea but what we 
were going to do was respond by simply 
throwing money at the problem. 
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I submit, Mr. President, that is ex- 
actly what we are doing, throwing al- 
most $2 billion of money on programs 
which, to one degree or another, are al- 
ready in effect. We are not adopting en- 
terprise zones. We are not addressing 
fundamentally new initiatives. I sup- 
port many of the things on which we 
are spending money. The Weed and 
Seed Program is a good program, but 
we do not see any new and powerful 
ideas which did not exist in law before 
this crisis occurred. All we see is an ef- 
fort to respond as Congress always re- 
sponds—by spending more and more 
money we do not have. 

Now, I know we are going to have 
some who are going to respond by say- 
ing, well, there is a little catch in this 
bill. The little catch is unless the 
President declares it is an emergency, 
he does not have to spend the money. 

Mr. President, obviously, there are 
many here who hope he will declare it 
an emergency and will spend the 
money, and there are also some who I 
suspect hope he will not, so that if he 
does not they can blame him by saying 
he is holding back this much-needed 
aid. 

I think if we are going to spend $1.9 
billion, that we ought to go back into 
our annual Federal budget and take 
the money away from something that 
is not as important. I suspect if we 
were doing that, we would be spending 
a lot less than $1.9 billion. I think the 
amendment that requires us to pay for 
this program in order to fund it is im- 
portant. 

Finally, I would like to suggest that 
the President has an alternative other 
than busting the budget, or other than 
not declaring an emergency, and there- 
by putting himself in the position 
where some could go out and say if 
only George Bush were not holding up 
assistance we could have this money. 

I would like to suggest that if the 
President decides to sign this bill, that 
he sign it and send rescissions to the 
Senate with proposed spending cuts to 
pay for it and say to us, you make the 
cuts and I will spend the money. I sus- 
pect if he did that, there would be 
many who would not be willing to 
make the cuts but who would like to 
spend the money. 

So I want to thank our colleague 
from Florida. I certainly want to thank 
our colleague from California. I hope 
the Seymour amendments gets 100 
votes in the Senate. It deserves 100 
votes. I appreciate the leadership that 
is being provided here tonight on these 
important issues. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. BYRD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from Texas expressed the wish 
that the President would send up some 
additional rescissions. I know of one or 
two I hope he will send up. One would 
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deal with the superconductor super 
collider, and another would deal with 
the spaceship. And there are some 
other rescissions that perhaps we 
ought to think about adding when the 
President sends up another request. 

We did not do anything to the Sen- 
ators from Texas in the last rescission 
bill but the Senator so much desires 
that the President send up additional 
rescissions. 

I suggest we take a closer look at the 
next group of rescissions that are sent 
up, and remember those Senators who 
have urged the President to send more 
and more rescissions up so as to bal- 
ance the budget. 

Of course rescissions will never bal- 
ance the budget, even if they rescind 
the entire domestic discretionary fund. 

The President has never sent up a 
balanced budget. This President has 
not. His predecessor has not. 

To those who continue to criticize 
the Congress for spending, let me say 
to the distinguished Senators that 
since 1945 up to 1991, the various Presi- 
dents—I hope all Senators will get this; 
take down the figures—have requested 
$11,710,201,833,552. All the Presidents, 
beginning with 1945. Take down these 
figures—Congress has appropriated 
during those years $11,521,432,604,188. 

What is the difference? To Congress’ 
credit, Congress appropriated 
$188,769,229,364 less than the combined 
requests of all the Presidents, Repub- 
lican and Democrat. 

Where are those who want to chal- 
lenge me on those figures? Where are 
those who wish to blame the Congress 
for spending? Where are they? Chal- 
lenge the figures. I stated them from 
memory. I did not have them written 
down in front of me, but they are 
there. 

So I hope we will at least have some 
people who are watching through that 
electronic eye up there and who are lis- 
tening and who will hear what has just 
been said. 

The Congress, I think, has acted re- 
sponsibly. But there are those in this 
body—and John Heywood in the 1500's 
or early 1600’s, I think it was, said, It 
is a foule byrd that fyleth his owne 
nest.“ 

I am sorry, I continue to be sorry, 
there are Members of this body who 
stand up on the floor and castigate the 
Congress of which we are Members and 
blame the Congress for the deficit. 
There is enough blame to go around. 
Congress can share some of the blame, 
but the Presidents can send up bal- 
anced budgets if they wish. Why have 
they not done it? 

Mr. President, I am ready to vote on 
the amendment by Mr. GRAHAM. 

Mr. NICKLES. Will the Senator yield 
the floor for a second? 

Mr. BYRD. Yes. 

Mr. NICKLES. I have an amendment. 
We have two amendments stacked 
right now. If the Senator would like to, 
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I would be happy to take up my amend- 
ment, and my discussion of my amend- 
ment will not take very long. I have 
been waiting for some time to offer the 
amendment. 

Mr. BYRD. What is the pending 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. First of 
all, the Seymour amendment No. 1848 
has been temporarily set aside and the 
pending amendment is No. 1850 of Sen- 
ator GRAHAM of Florida. 

Mr. BYRD. So the vote would occur 
on the Graham amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On the 
Graham amendment. 

Mr. BYRD. If Senators are ready, I 
am ready to vote on the amendment. I 
hope that Senators will vote the 
amendment down. 

Several Senators addressed 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Texas. 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, there is 
no Member of this body that I have a 
higher regard for than the distin- 
guished Senator from West Virginia. 
But I want to respond to the comments 
that he has made. 

First of all, my point is that we have 
added almost $1.5 billion to the initial 
emergency appropriation. We can say 
that it is somebody else’s fault. We can 
say Presidents have asked for more 
spending in the past than Congress has 
provided, but the bottom line is we 
have provided $1.449 billion of addi- 
tional spending on this bill. 

Second, let me make it clear that I 
am proud to be a Member of the U.S. 
Senate. I am proud to represent Texas, 
but this is not my nest. Texas is my 
nest, And I am here to represent my 
State. 

Finally, let me say that if I have 
committed myself to anything in 14 
years, it is to fiscal responsibility. 

I am for a balanced budget amend- 
ment to the Constitution. I was a lead- 
er in the effort to enact the Gramm- 
Rudman law which forced tough spend- 
ing choices. I think it is important 
that we look at the space program, 
that we look at the SSC, that we look 
at science and technology. My own be- 
lief is that I believe we overinvest in 
programs that have a return in the 
next election. I think this is one of 
those programs, and I think we under- 
invest in programs that have a return 
in the next generation. 

But I do not love spending money, 
and I am very happy to put every pro- 
gram I support on the table with every 
other program supported by every 
other Member of this Senate, and re- 
quire fiscal restraint and require pro- 
grams to compete against each other. I 
am willing to accept the results and 
live with them. 

But I am deeply concerned that we 
are here tonight adding another $1.5 
billion of spending above the level we 
started out with. And we are doing it in 
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such a way that if the President de- 
clares it as an emergency, then it does 
not count against the binding spending 
constraints we have in place, and if he 
does not declare it as an emergency, 
then there will be those who say that 
we could have spent that money but for 
the President. 

There are many lessons in history, 
and we can appeal to them to make our 
own case, and I have appealed to those 
lessons on many occasions myself. But 
I believe the bottom line is this: We are 
asking tonight for $1.5 billion more 
than the President asked for. And so no 
matter how you want to add that up, 
that still adds up to spending. 

I think it is important that if we 
want to spend that money, we find a 
way to pay for it. I am willing to put 
my programs, and programs that other 
people support, into the hat, go 
through them and debate them, set pri- 
orities, and if we want these programs, 
pay for them. I might add, however, 
that I am not going to vote for this 
bill. I did not put this $1.5 billion of ad- 
ditional spending in here. It was added. 
And I feel the people who added it have 
an obligation to say how they would 
like to pay for it. I did not put it in 
there, but I am willing to participate 
in trying to come up with a way of pay- 
ing for it, if others are willing to do so. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. KOHL. Mr. President, most peo- 
ple said two things in the aftermath of 
the Los Angeles riots. First, they said 
“we understand the frustration and the 
anger which greeted the Rodney King 
verdict and initiated the disturb- 
ances." But second, they said that no 
matter how great the provocation, 
there is no justification for the looting 
and violence which took place.“ 

We need to say the same things about 
the bill before us today. 

First, I understand the need to offer 
the kind of help and hope to urban 
areas that this bill does. But second, no 
matter how great the need, there is no 
justification for—and ultimately no 
real help provided by—spending money 
we do not have. 

Indeed, the fact that we have spent 
money we do not have is, in part, why 
we have problems in our cities and 
towns and villages. The deficit is a 
major cause of reduced economic 
growth: That means fewer jobs, fewer 
opportunities, fewer avenues to escape 
poverty. The deficit also destroys our 
ability to fund needed governmental 
programs: The money we spend on in- 
terest payments is money we cannot 
spend on the very programs this bill 
seeks to fund, programs like summer 
jobs and Head Start. The deficit is both 
a cause of the urban problems we face 
and a barrier to responding to them. 

Those problems need to be addressed: 
They are serious and they are real. In 
fact, they are so serious that, if we had 
to, we would find the money to pay for 
the solutions we need. 
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But given our rules, we do not have 
to. We have an escape clause—we can 
declare an emergency and then we do 
not have to pay for anything. 

Well, Mr. President, a lot of my con- 
stituents think they have an emer- 
gency: People who are hurt by the lux- 
ury tax; people who can’t get a decent 
education for their kids; people who 
live in fear of crime in their neighbor- 
hoods; people who see their family 
farms threatened by declining prices 
and increasing costs. They all think 
they face an emergency. And they are. 
But when they come to me for help, I 
have to say “I agree with you—but the 
PAYGO rules say that before I can help 
you, I have to find a way to pay for the 
aid you want.“ How can I keep saying 
that, how can they keep believing it, 
after this bill passes. Why won’t they 
listen to me, very politely I’m sure, 
and then say Mr. Senator, I hear you, 
but how come you didn't have to pay 
for a $2 billion package to respond to 
the urban emergency?” 

Well, Mr. President, the Graham 
amendment gives me a way to answer 
that question. We will pay for the 
emergency spending in this bill by 
linking that spending to the enactment 
into law of either the recision package 
already approved by the House and the 
Senate or some other mechanism for 
reducing spending or raising revenues 
to offset the costs of this bill. 

Mr. President, there is a need to help 
people—and there is a need to pay for 
the help we provide. This amendment 
lets us do just that. I am pleased to 
support it. 

Mr. GRAHAM addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Florida. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. President, I do 
not consider the amendment that I of- 
fered to represent a conflict between 
political institutions, between the Ex- 
ecutive and the Congress. We both have 
responsibilities under the Constitution 
for the future of this Nation. We both 
have responsibilities for the prudent 
fiscal management of this Nation. 

I do believe, however, Mr. President, 
that there are conflicts which this 
amendment raises. The most fun- 
damental conflict is an 
intergenerational conflict. I suggest 
that when the history of the 1980's is 
written, one of the ways in which it 
will be written will be that there was a 
massive transfer of this generation’s 
responsibilities to our grandchildren, 
in area after area, whether it is the 
underfunding of our infrastructure, a 
failure to provide adequately for edu- 
cational system, or the massive Fed- 
eral budget deficit, of over $3 trillion 
that we have accumulated in the past 
12 years; all of those represent obliga- 
tions of this generation which we have 
chosen to transfer to our grand- 
children. The issue here tonight is: Are 
we going to make yet another deposit 
in that transfer of generational respon- 
sibilities? 
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I have no particular breach for the 
concept contained in this amendment 
as to the method of avoiding such a 
transfer to our grandchildren. There 
are other options. We could do it by 
having someone come forward with a 
tax bill, which would say here is how 
we are going to raise the approxi- 
mately $2 billion that we now propose 
to spend. Unless I missed it, I did not 
see anybody propose such a tax bill. 

Or, Mr. President, we could take an- 
other approach, which would be essen- 
tially an across-the-board cut. We can 
say: let us reduce all programs, the 
most meritorious and the least worthy, 
by an amount which will aggregate to 
the approximately $2 billion that we 
now propose to spend. 

Not only has no one come forward 
with such a proposal, I would think it 
would be dubious public policy and an 
avoidance of our responsibilities to 
make discrete judgments as to relative 
levels of importance. 

So the amendment that I offered is a 
simple one. It says that if we are going 
to spend 2 billion new dollars of these 
programs, if we think these are more 
worthy, then let us find $2 billion in 
currently authorized areas of spending, 
and let us terminate them. That is not 
different than what families would 
have to do if they faced an immediate 
emergency that required spending be- 
yond what they had previously budg- 
eted. It would not be different than 
what most local or State governments 
are required to do, if they operate 
under the discipline of living within a 
balanced budget. 

Mr. President, I said there was a con- 
flict, and the most basic is that be- 
tween generations. There is another 
conflict, and that is the conflict of po- 
litical integrity. In a few weeks, we are 
going to be debating a balanced budget 
constitutional amendment. Some of us 
are going to be advocating that amend- 
ment. It seems to me that if we are 
going to say that a concept of a bal- 
anced budget is an idea of such impor- 
tance and value, that it should be em- 
bedded in our U.S. Constitution, we are 
going to face the question of when you 
had to show your fidelity to that con- 
cept, without the lash of a constitu- 
tional amendment, what did you do? 

Here is one of those times when we 
are being asked to be tested. So the 
conflict is going to be: Do we think 
this is a good idea as a matter of the- 
ory, or do we think it is a good idea as 
a matter of today’s fiscal practice? 

Mr. President, I think this is a piv- 
otal question. I, for one, will say the 
resolution of this is going to have a 
great deal to do with my support for 
this supplemental appropriations bill, 
because I think the time has come and 
long since passed when we can continue 
to operate on the basis that everything 
that we think is desirable is good 
enough for our grandchildren to pay 
for. 
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nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that upon the disposi- 
tion of the amendment by Mr, GRAHAM, 
the Senate, without further debate, 
motion, amendment, or action of any 
kind, proceed to vote on the amend- 
ment by Mr. SEYMOUR, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate on the Graham amend- 
ment? 

The yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. FORD. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. BENTSEN] and the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. PRYOR], 
are necessarily absent. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Kansas [Mrs. KASSEBAUM] 
is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber de- 
siring to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 45, 
nays 52, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 102 Leg.] 


YEAS—45 
Bingaman Gramm Nickles 
Bond Grassley Nunn 
Brown Heflin Pressler 
Bryan Helms Robb 
Chafee Hollings Roth 
Coats Jeffords Rudman 
Cochran Kasten Sanford 
Cohen Kohl Shelby 
Conrad Lott Simpson 
Craig Lugar Smith 
DeConcini Mack Symms 
Dole McCain Thurmond 
Durenberger McConnell Wallop 
Gorton Metzenbaum Warner 
Graham Murkowski Wirth 
NAYS—52 
Adams Exon Mikulski 
Akaka Ford Mitchell 
Baucus Fowler Moynihan 
Biden Packwood 
Boren Glenn Pell 
Bradley Gore Reid 
Breaux Harkin Riegle 
Bumpers Hatch Rockefeller 
Burdick Hatfield Sarbanes 
Burns Inouye Sasser 
Byrd Johnston Seymour 
Cranston Kennedy Simon 
D'Amato Kerrey Specter 
Danforth Kerry Stevens 
Daschle Lautenberg Wellstone 
Dixon Leahy Wofford 
Dodd Levin 
Domenici Lieberman 
NOT VOTING—3 
Bentsen Kassebaum Pryor 
So the amendment (No. 1850) was re- 
jected. 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. BYRD. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 
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Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, may I 
have the attention of the Senate. 

Mr. President and Members of the 
Senate, under a previous order there 
will now be a vote on an amendment 
proposed by the distinguished Senator 
from California, Senator SEYMOUR. 
Prior to that vote, the chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee will pro- 
pound a unanimous-consent agreement 
request. If the agreement is approved, 
it will identify and limit the amend- 
ments to the bill, and the vote on the 
Seymour amendment will be the last 
vote this evening. We will return and 
there will be a vote at 9:30 a.m. on a 
resolution relating to Yugoslavia, re- 
ported this week by the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. And then we will 
complete action on this bill. 

If the request is not agreed to then 
we will, regrettably, have to remain 
and see how much further progress we 
can make on the bill. 

I have discussed this with both the 
chairman of the committee and the 
distinguished Republican leader. It is 
my hope that our colleagues will per- 
mit the agreement to be entered which 
will then enable the succeeding vote to 
be the last vote this evening and will 
also enable us to complete action on 
this bill during the day tomorrow. 

Mr. President, I yield to the distin- 
guished Republican leader. 

Mr. DOLE. I hope that can be accom- 
plished. I understand the agreement 
will be propounded soon. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
want to withdraw one statement. I said 
the vote will be at 9:30. I will have to 
discuss that further with the distin- 
guished Republican leader and the 
chairman. It will not be any earlier 
than 9:30. It may be a little bit later 
depending upon some other factors 
which we have to discuss. An an- 
nouncement will be made prior to the 
time we go out of session on that. 
There will be a vote first thing in the 
morning, no earlier than 9:30, possibly 
a little bit later than that. 

Mr. President, I yield to the distin- 
guished chairman. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished majority leader. 

Iask unanimous consent that further 
amendments on the pending bill be 
limited to the following amendments: 
an amendment by Mr. THURMOND deal- 
ing with stricter penalties for those in- 
volved in riots, with a proposed time 
limit thereon of 10 minutes to be equal- 
ly divided; an amendment by Messrs. 
SEYMOUR and DOLE, flexibility for sum- 
mer jobs, time limit to be 20 minutes 
equally divided and controlled in the 
usual form; an amendment by Mr. LOTT 
and Mr. DOLE to strike the Kennedy- 
Hatch provisions, with a time limit 
thereon to be 30 minutes equally di- 
vided and controlled in accordance 
with the usual form; an amendment by 
Mr. NICKLES dealing with Davis-Bacon, 
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time limit thereon 30 minutes to be 
equally divided and controlled in ac- 
cordance with the usual form; an 
amendment by Mr. DOLE dealing with 
Bosnia, 10 minutes to be equally di- 
vided and controlled in accordance 
with the usual form; and an amend- 
ment by Mr. GRAHAM of Florida dealing 
with summer jobs, time limit thereon 
to be 30 minutes equally divided and 
controlled in accordance with the usual 
form; an amendment by Mr. SPECTER 
on the same subject, summer jobs, 30 
minutes to be equally divided and con- 
trolled in accordance with the usual 
form; that there be no motion to recon- 
sider with instructions. 

On the Thurmond amendment, I 
amend the proposed request to provide 
for 20 minutes to be equally divided in- 
stead of 10 minutes to be equally di- 
vided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, and I 
very well may, does the agreement pre- 
clude the raising of points of order 
with respect to these amendments 
when they are offered? 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that no points of order 
be waived by virtue of the agreement 
just entered into. 

Mr. METZENBAUM, That satisfies 
part of my concern. 

But with respect to the Thurmond 
amendment, I believe that 20 minutes 
is an inadequate time. I would like to 
suggest that there be 40 minutes. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the time on the 
amendment by Mr. THURMOND be lim- 
ited to 40 minutes equally divided and 
controlled in accordance with the usual 
form instead of 20 minutes as pre- 
viously requested. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection? 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, did I say 
that there be no motion to reconsider? 
I meant no motion to recommit with 
instructions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank all 
Senators. I thank both leaders, and I 
believe, as the majority leader has in- 
dicated, there will be one rollcall vote 
on the amendment by Mr. SEYMOUR, 
after which if Senators wish to remain 
and debate any of the amendments, I 
will be willing to stay around and ac- 
commodate them. 

I yield the floor. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1848 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is now on agreeing to the Sey- 
mour amendment No. 1848. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant bill clerk called the 
roll. 
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Mr. FORD. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. BENTSEN], the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. PRYOR], 
and the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. ROCKEFELLER] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Kansas [Mrs. KASSEBAUM] 
is necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 68, 
nays 28, as follows: 

{Rollcall Vote No. 103 Leg.] 


YEAS—638 

Akaka Exon Mikulski 
Baucus Ford Murkowski 
Bond Fowler Nickles 
Boren Garn Nunn 
Breaux Glenn Packwood 
Brown Gorton Pressler 
Bryan Graham Reid 
Bumpers Gramm Riegle 
Burdick Grassley Robb 
Burns Harkin Roth 
Byrd Hatch Sanford 
Coats Helms Seymour 
Cochran Hollings Shelby 
Cohen Inouye Simon 
Conrad Johnston Simpson 

Kasten Smith 
D'Amato Kohl Stevens 
Danforth Lieberman Symms 
Daschle Lott Thurmond 
DeConcini Lugar Wallop 
Dixon Mack Warner 
Dole McCain Wofford 
Domenici McConnell 

NAYS—28 

Adams Heflin Moynihan 
Biden Jeffords Pell 
Bingaman Kennedy Rudman 
Bradley Kerrey Sarbanes 
Chafee Kerry Sasser 
Cranston Lautenberg Specter 
Dodd Leahy Wellstone 
Durenberger Levin W. 

Metzenbaum 
Hatfield Mitchell 

NOT VOTING—4 
Bentsen Pryor 
Kassebaum Rockefeller 

So the amendment (No. 1848) was 

agreed to. 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 


agreed to. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I rise 
today in support of H.R. 5132, the dire 
emergency supplemental appropria- 
tions bill, which contains emergency 
relief funding for the Chicago under- 
ground flood disaster and the riots in 
Los Angeles. 

On April 13, 1992, Chicago was hit 
with a major flood, caused by a break 
in a tunnel wall crossing under the Chi- 
cago River. This tunnel system extends 
for more than 50 miles in the central 
city area, and more than 250 million 
gallons of water poured into the 100 
year-old system, resulting in water lev- 
els of 20 to 30 feet and more in building 
basements throughout the downtown 
Chicago area. 

Both Governor Edgar of Illinois and 
President Bush declared Chicago a dis- 
aster area, and I am pleased that the 
House and Senate included this nec- 
essary funding in the bill. 
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Mr. President, the disasters that 
took place in Chicago and Los Angeles 
are not natural occurrences, such as 
tornadoes, hurricanes, or earthquakes. 
However, the economic and physical 
losses because of these disasters—the 
flood in Chicago and the riots in Los 
Angeles—are, indeed, very real to the 
people in these cities. 

Just like the riots in Los Angeles, 
the flood in Chicago affected the entire 
Nation, not just the folks within the 
city limits. The Chicago flood of 1992 
closed the Chicago Board of Trade and 
the Chicago Mercantile Exchange, fu- 
tures markets that serve not just the 
city, but the entire world. 

City Hall, Sears Tower, department 
stores, hotels, restaurants, and other 
businesses were all closed because of 
the flood. In addition, the closed mass 
transit stations resulted in traffic con- 
gestion and major highway detours. 
Residents, commuters, and visitors 
alike faced the results of the flood. 

The city of Chicago estimates that 
the flood of 1992 has caused more than 
$50 million in damage and emergency 
costs to the city and other public agen- 
cies, including the Chicago Transit Au- 
thority. This does not even begin to 
take into consideration the economic 
and physical losses to businesses in 
Chicago. 

While the distinguished mayor of 
Chicago, Richard M. Daley, was quick 
to respond to this disaster by deploying 
equipment and people to fight the 
flooding, the damage done was extraor- 
dinary. Chicago’s underground tunnel 
system is in dire need of repair and re- 
placement. The century-old network of 
tunnels that lies beneath the loop area 
in Chicago needs to be repaired and 
protected in order to prevent any po- 
tential repetition of this type of disas- 
ter. 

The funds in this dire emergency sup- 
plemental appropriations bill are des- 
perately needed to get this major city 
in our country back on its feet. 

I commend my friend from West Vir- 
ginia, the chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, and the ranking 
member from Oregon, on their leader- 
ship on this bill and for providing these 
necessary relief funds. 

I urge my Senate colleagues to sup- 
port H.R. 5132, and the funding for dis- 
aster relief. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of H.R. 5132, the dire emer- 
gency supplemental appropriations bill 
before the Senate today. The bill pro- 
vides a total of $1,944,185,000 in funding 
to meet the emergency needs of Los 
Angeles, Chicago, and other urban 
areas. Included in that amount, is an 
amendment I cosponsored in full com- 
mittee to provide $1,450,000,000 for a 
number of initiatives which were for- 
mulated in the wake of the civil dis- 
turbances in Los Angeles. This bill be- 
fore us today provides funding for a 
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number of Great Society programs that 
have proven to be effective. 

Mr. President, Los Angeles was a 
wake up call, and we can't afford to hit 
the snooze bar and roll over again. 
Today, more than ever, our urban 
agenda must include a commitment to 
the long-term programs which have 
helped others climb out of poverty and 
make such a difference in millions of 
American lives: 

In the past 10 years, the number of 
children living in poverty in California 
alone, for example, increased 84 per- 
cent, while the total number of chil- 
dren in that State grew by only 21 per- 
cent. In fact, if we made a city of all 
the poor children in California under 
age 18, it would be the second largest 
city in the State, ranking behind only 
Los Angeles. Many of those youngsters 
live in Los Angeles. 

What can we do to help these chil- 
dren? That was the question I asked at 
hearings of my Labor, Health and 
Human Services and Education Appro- 
priations Subcommittee the past few 
weeks. During those hearings, I heard 
testimony from a number of big-city 
mayors, including Mayor David 
Dinkins of New York City, Mayor Mike 
White of Cleveland, and Mayor Norm 
Rice of Seattle. I also heard from a 
number of noted economists, including 
Drs. Jeff Faux, Ray Marshall, and Alan 
Blinder. And in each case, I heard the 
same three answers every time I asked 
what can we do to help out children: 
early intervention, education, and job 
opportunities for our youth. 

The message is simple: give children 
a job, and chances are, they will find 
their own way out of poverty. But to be 
able to succeed in those jobs, they need 
an education first. 

A few weeks ago, the President used 
the children of the Challengers’ Boys’ 
and Girls’ Club in Los Angeles as a 
backdrop for a speech on children. 
Problem is, by the time many of those 
children are at the age of 6 or 7, they 
do not start school ready to learn, be- 
cause the stimulation and nutrition 
just weren’t there. That’s why the 
Head Start program is so important to 
them: because it gets children prepared 
to start school ready to learn—which I 
might remind you, Mr. President, is 
the first goal of the President’s Edu- 
cation 2000 Plan. Yet, in Los Angeles 
today, for example, only 25 percent of 
the children who need Head Start re- 
ceive it. This bill provides $250 million 
for summer Head Start programs, to 
serve about 200,000 more children. We 
know it works. 

But unfortunately, many children 
haven’t gone through Head Start, and 
find themselves falling behind in 
school. As a result, they’re in need of 
remedial reading, remedial math and 
other programs to help them keep pace 
with other students and graduate to 
become productive members of our 
work force. That’s where chapter I 
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“Compensatory Education for the Dis- 
advantaged’’ comes in. This bill adds 
$250 million to chapter I, which will be 
provided to each of the 50 States, and 
the territories to carry out summer 
education and work programs. Again, 
we know this program works. It will 
also give kids ages 6 to 18 something 
constructive to do away from the drug 
dealers and criminals and other temp- 
tations of the streets, and add to the 
chances of success in the coming school 
year. 

In that same vein, $700 million is pro- 
vided in this bill for the Summer 
Youth Employment Program. This 
funding will provide an additional 
500,000 summer jobs for kids 14 to 19 
years of age. Many Members in this 
body probably worked a summer job of 
one sort or another when they were in 
school. I worked many of them, and I 
can tell you it gave me pride and 
taught me responsibility. These kids 
deserve the same chance. Little wonder 
the three mayors testified before my 
subcommittee to the effectiveness of 
the program and the need for summer 
jobs—give kids something to do and 
you not only improve their chances of 
becoming productive members of soci- 
ety, but you reduce the temptations of 
the streets. 

We know how dangerous those 
streets are. All you need to do is walk 
about eight blocks from this very 
building, and you’ll see how dangerous 
urban streets can be: drugs, violence, 
crime. This bill tries to address that, 
by providing $250 million to the De- 
partment of Justice for weed and seed 
programs. This funding will not only 
provide assistance to urban areas for 
such programs as community policing, 
but will also provide a concentrated ef- 
fort to targeted urban areas to provide 
education, training, and social serv- 
ices. 

Again, Mr. President, we know all of 
these programs work. In fact, all of the 
these programs have four things in 
common: They're successful, they're 
cost effective, they reach people in 
need, and they require no great new bu- 
reaucracies to implement. The frame- 
work has been there since the days of 
the Great Society. They have proven 
track records of providing children in 
need with services when they need it. 

And while they do not single- 
handedly provide a long-term solution 
to what ails our urban areas, they are 
desperately needed as a first step to 
begin to address some of the problems 
facing our urban areas. A more com- 
prehensive program is certainly needed 
to make up more than a decade of dis- 
investment by the Reagan and Bush 
administrations. For now, I urge my 
colleagues to support this bill. 

Mr. SEYMOUR. Mr. President, I rise 
to seek clarification from the distin- 
guished Chair of the VA-HUD-Inde- 
pendent Agencies Appropriations Sub- 
committee, Senator MIKULSKI, regard- 
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ing the administration of Federal dis- 
aster relief programs for fire and non- 
fire disaster victims in the Los Angeles 


area. 

Ms. MIKULSKI. I am pleased to re- 
spond to Senator SEYMOUR's request for 
clarification. As my colleagues know, 
the bill before us, H.R. 5132, appro- 
priates funds to address the Nation's 
disaster relief needs, including the 
aftermath of the riots and civil dis- 
turbance in the city of Los Angeles and 
the county of Los Angeles. Based on a 
request from Gov. Pete Wilson of Cali- 
fornia, President Bush declared a 
major disaster for the city and county 
of Los Angeles. The President’s dec- 
laration was based on the Stafford 
Act’s definition of a major disaster. 

Mr. SEYMOUR. Mr. President, that 
is my understanding as well. As a re- 
sult of President Bush's declaration, a 
wide range of disaster assistance pro- 
grams are now available to the victims. 
This Federal assistance includes tem- 
porary housing assistance, grants for 
lost personal property to the extent 
they cannot repay a SBA loan, disaster 
unemployment, crisis counseling, and 
disaster assistance loans through the 
Small Business Administration. 

As I know my friend from Maryland 
would agree, these tragic events have 
caused widespread suffering and need. 
We were all witnesses to the tension 
and anger. It has taken extraordinary 
measures from all levels of government 
to sustain a fragile calm in the area 
and to provide a foundation for long- 
term recovery. We must now ensure 
that relief is provided to those in need. 

Ms. MIKULSKI. The Senator from 
California’s point is well taken. FEMA 
officials have interpreted the Stafford 
Act broadly to be inclusive, rather 
than exclusive, in providing assistance 
to both individuals and governments in 
the Los Angeles area. I believe it would 
be extremely difficult to distinguish 
between fire or fire-related con- 
sequences and those civil disturbances 
occurring with the fire but not as a di- 
rect consequence of the fire. 

Mr. SEYMOUR. What the Senator 
from Maryland is saying then, is thata 
part of the funds we are appropriating 
today will be available to individuals, 
families and businesses in California 
who were affected by riots and looting 
as well as those who were affected by 
fire. The fires were a central part of 
and integrally related to the civil dis- 
turbance. 

Ms. MIKULSKI. Precisely. I want to 
ensure Senator SEYMOUR that the legis- 
lative intent behind this appropriation 
is to make no distinction in the admin- 
istration of Federal disaster relief pro- 
grams between fire and non-fire vic- 
tims of the Los Angeles disaster. 

Mr. SEYMOUR. I concur with the as- 
sessment made by the distinguished 
Chair of the VA-HUD-Independent 
Agencies Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee. We are all in agreement that in ad- 
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ministering these funds, the respon- 
sible Federal agencies are not to make 
distinctions between fire and non-fire 
disaster victims. 

Mr. President, I thank my distin- 
guished colleague from Maryland, Sen- 
ator MIKULSKI, for helping make this 
important clarification, and I appre- 
ciate her efforts to bring this urgently 
needed FEMA and SBA funding bill to 
the Senate for consideration. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I greatly appreciate 
the assurances of the Senator from 
Maryland that the funds appropriated 
in this bill for disaster assistance pro- 
grams are intended to provide assist- 
ance to both fire and nonfire victims of 
the Los Angeles disaster. This is very 
helpful to all those who suffered losses. 
I thank the Senator for the clarifica- 
tion. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT—S. 474 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate considers Calendar No. 381, S. 474, 
Professional and Amateur Sports Pro- 
tection Act, that it be considered under 
the following limitation: that it be in 
order for Senator DECONCINI to modify 
the committee-reported substitute; 
that there be 90 minutes of debate on 
the bill and committee substitute, as 
modified, if modified, inclusive; with 60 
minutes equally divided and controlled 
between Senators DECONCINI. and 
HATCH, and 30 minutes under the con- 
trol of Senator GRASSLEY; that the 
agreement be in the usual form; that 
the only amendment in order, other 
than the committee-reported sub- 
stitute, as modified, if modified, be one 
offered by Senator GRASSLEY regarding 
a 2-year window for States to opt out 
of coverage under the bill, on which 
there be 2 hours debate on the amend- 
ment, with 1 hour under the control of 
Senator GRASSLEY and 30 minutes each 
under the control of Senators DECON- 
CINI and HATCH; that when all time is 
used or yielded back on the Grassley 
amendment, the Senate proceed to vote 
on or in relation to the amendment; 
that upon disposition of the Grassley 
amendment, and all time on the bill is 
used or yielded back, the Senate pro- 
ceed to vote on the committee sub- 
stitute, as amended, if amended, to be 
followed immediately by third reading 
and passage of the bill; that all of the 
above occur without intervening action 
or debate; that no motion to recommit 
be in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Exon). Is there objection to the unani- 
mous request? Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

The text of the agreement is as fol- 
lows: 

Ordered, That when the Senate proceeds to 
the consideration of S. 474, the Professional 
and Amateur Sports Protection Act, that it 
be in order for the Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
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DeConcini) to modify the committee-re- 
ported substitute. 

Ordered further, That there be 90 minutes 
for debate on the bill and the committee sub- 
stitute, as modified, if modified, inclusive, 
with 60 minutes to be equally divided and 
controlled by the Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
DeConcini) and the Senator from Utah (Mr. 
Hatch), and with 30 minutes to be under the 
control of the Senator from Iowa (Mr Grass- 
ley). 

Ordered further, That the only amendment 
in order, other than the committee-reported 
substitute, as modified, if modified, be one 
offered by the Senator from Iowa (Mr. Grass- 
ley) regarding a two-year window for states 
to opt out of coverage under the bill. on 
which there shall be 2 hours for debate, with 
1 hour under the control of the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. Grassley) and 30 minutes each 
under the control of the Senator from Ari- 
zona (Mr. DeConcini) and the Senator from 
Utah (Mr. Hatch). 

Ordered further, That when all time is used 
or yielded back on the Grassley amendment, 
the Senate proceed to vote on, or in relation 
to, the amendment. 

Ordered further, That upon disposition of 
the Grassley amendment, and all time on the 
bill is used or yielded back, the Senate pro- 
ceed to vote on the committee substitute, as 
amended, if amended, to be followed imme- 
diately by third reading and passage of the 
bill, and that all of the above occur without 
intervening action or debate. 

Ordered further, That no motion to recommit 
be in order. 

Ordered further, That the agreement be in 
the usual form. 


DIRE EMERGENCY SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS, FISCAL YEAR 
1992 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I 
have two unfinished pieces of business 
on the appropriations supplemental 
that we have acted upon today. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1845, AS CORRECTED 

Mr. HATFIELD. First of all, on be- 
half of Senator WOFFORD, I would like 
to send to the desk a correction for his 
amendment 1845. 

Mr. President, what happened in this 
case was that the amendment was de- 
bated and discussed and accepted, but 
Senator WOFFORD mistakenly sent the 
wrong piece of paper to the desk. I am 
now sending the actual working of that 
amendment. Further, I ask unanimous 
consent that Senators MIKULSKI, NUNN, 
and SPECTER be added as original co- 
sponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment is agreed to. 

The amendment (No. 1845), as cor- 
rected, is as follows: 

Page 4, line 11, strike 5700, 000,000 and in- 
sert in lieu thereof ‘‘$675,000,000"". 

On Page 12 after line 3 insert the following: 

NATIONAL AND COMMUNITY SERVICE 

For an additional amount to carry out 
title I, section C of the National and Commu- 
nity Service Act of 1990, $25,000,000: Provided, 
That these funds shall be available only to 
the extent an official budget request that in- 
cludes designation of the entire amount of 
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the request as an emergency requirement as 
defined in the Balanced Budget and Emer- 
gency Deficit Control Act of 1985, is trans- 
mitted to the Congress: Provided further, 
That Congress hereby designates these 
amounts as emergency requirements for all 
purposes of the Balanced Budget and Emer- 
gency Deficit Control Act of 1985. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of Senator BYRD and myself as 
the managers of this bill, I would like 
to lay down for the first amendment to 
be on the road to completion of this 
bill the Nickles amendment on the 
Davis-Bacon issue, on which there is 30 
minutes equally divided, and Senator 
NICKLES will be ready to take that up 
the first part of the morning when we 
return to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO, 1851 
(Purpose: To waive the provisions of the 

Davis-Bacon Act and the Service Contract 

Act of 1965 with respect to any construc- 

tion or repair project which receives finan- 

cial assistance under this act) 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD] 
for Mr. NICKLES, proposes an amendment 
numbered 1851, 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 13, after line 2, insert the follow- 
ing: 

GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Sec. 101. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the Act of March 3, 1931 (com- 
monly referred to as the Davis-Bacon Act (40 
U.S.C. 276a et seq.)) and the Service Contract 
Act of 1965 (41 U.S.C. 351 et seq.) shall not 
apply to any construction or repair project 
which receives financial assistance under 
this Act. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Senate now 
proceed to morning business, with Sen- 
ators allowed to speak therein. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF THE CLEAN 
AIR ACT 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, the 
Clean Air Act of 1990 requires that the 
public be informed of increases in emis- 
sions above the permitted levels before 
any such increases occur. 

President Bush reportedly decided 
last week that the public need not be 
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informed ahead of time about emis- 
sions increases above permitted levels 
at major industrial sources of air pollu- 
tion. 

His decision is inconsistent with the 
law. It is also inconsistent with a legal 
opinion of the former General Counsel 
at the Environmental Protection Agen- 
cy, E. Donald Elliott, who concluded 
that public comment is required by 
law. Most States already provide for 
public comment before they grant any 
permit changes. Such public comment 
is the norm, not the exception. 

Who is the President representing 
when he tries to shut out the public? 
He is surely not representing the 
American people. 

Unfortunately, the President may re- 
quire States to follow his lead. These 
regulations may require States to 
eliminate public notice and comment 
before emissions are increased as part 
of their required State permit program. 

There were other, better options 
available. 

Not all increases in emissions must 
result in increases above the permitted 
level. 

As drafted by the EPA, the regula- 
tions would have authorized a company 
to increase its emissions at one place 
and decrease them elsewhere, so the 
overall level of permitted emissions 
would not increase. But this was not 
enough to placate the special interests 
to whom the President has now 
capitulated. 

The administration's position takes 
the country back to an earlier time 
when the concept of public involve- 
ment in such decisions was seen as un- 
necessary. Today it is the foundation 
of most of our environmental statutes, 
including the Clean Air Act. 

In the 18 months since the Clean Air 
Act was proudly signed into law by the 
President, his administration has 
missed 35 statutory deadlines. The 
toxic air pollutant standards would 
control over 1 billion pounds of toxic 
chemical releases into the air every 
year. This rule was finished by EPA 
last December 24, but the White House 
still will not allow it to be issued. 

The President claims to be giving a 
hand to industry, but he fails to accu- 
rately count the cost: the cost in lives 
cut short due to pollution, the cost in 
lost worker productivity, the cost in 
lost jobs. 

The Clean Air Act can create jobs, 
but it must be effectively implemented 
in order to do so. A study conducted for 
the EPA estimated that revenues in 
the pollution control industry will in- 
crease by $4 to $6 billion annually in 
the next 3 years. Between 1995 and the 
year 2000 these revenues are expected 
to increase by $7 and $9 billion annu- 
ally. Cumulatively, this is $50 to $70 
billion in increased revenues by the 
year 2000. 

Cleaner air and more jobs are an irre- 
sistible combination. But administra- 
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tion seems intent on forgoing both ben- 
efits. Iam disappointed that the Presi- 
dent has chosen to shut the public out 
of the process. 

The Environmental Protection Agen- 
cy is required by law to issue the per- 
mits regulations within 1 year after en- 
actment of the 1990 Clean Air Act 
Amendments, or by November 15, 1991. 
It is unfortunate that the delay in issu- 
ing these rules has also resulted in 
shutting out the public in a manner 
contrary to the law. 

I hope that EPA Administrator 
Reilly will yet issue regulations that 
comply with the law. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant bill clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR MAJORITY 
LEADER TO PROCEED TO H.R. 4990 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the majority lead- 
er, upon consultation with the Repub- 
lican leader, may at any time proceed 
to the consideration of conference re- 
port on H.R. 4990. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDING THE NATIONAL 
SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAMS 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Senate proceed 
to the immediate consideration of S. 
2759, introduced earlier today by Sen- 
ators LEAHY, HARKIN, and others; that 
the bill be deemed read the third time, 
passed; that the motion to reconsider 
be laid upon the table; that any state- 
ments in relation to this item be 
placed into the RECORD at the appro- 
priate place. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

So the bill (S. 2759) was deemed read 
a third time and passed, as follows: 

S. 2759 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the Homeless 
Children Nutrition Improvement Act of 
1992. 

SEC. 2. HOMELESS CHILDREN’S FEEDING 
PROJECTS. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 18(c) of the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act (42 U.S.C. 1769(c) is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting before private nonprofit” 
each place it appears in paragraphs (2)(A), 
(2)(B), and (5)(A) the following: “State, city, 
local, or county governments, other public 
bodies, or’’’; 
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(2) in paragraph (3)(A), by adding at the 
end the following new sentences: The 
projects shall receive reimbursement pay- 
ments for meals and supplements served on 
Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays, at the re- 
quest of the sponsor of any such project. The 
meal pattern requirements of this subpara- 
graph may be modified as necessary by the 
Secretary to take into account the needs of 
infants.“: 

(3) in paragraph (5A), by striking and 
not less than $350,000 in each of the fiscal 
years 1991, 1992, 1993, and 1994,“ and inserting 
and not less than $350,000 in each of the fis- 
cal years 1991 and 1992, $650,000 in fiscal year 
1993, and $800,000 in fiscal year 1994.“ and 

(4) by adding at the end the following new 


paragraph: 

“(7T) The Secretary shall advise each State 
of the availability of the projects established 
under this subsection for States, cities, 
counties, local governments and other public 
bodies, and shall advise each State of the 
procedures for applying to participate in the 
project.“ 

(b) OTHER MEANS.—The Secretary of Agri- 
culture may conduct demonstration projects 
other than those required under section 18(c) 
of the National School Lunch Act (42 U.S.C. 
1769(c)) to identify other effective means of 
providing food assistance to homeless chil- 
dren residing in temporary shelters. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


IMPROVING CERTAIN PROGRAMS 
FOR CHILD NUTRITION 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Senate proceed 
to the immediate consideration of S. 
2760, introduced earlier today by Sen- 
ators LEAHY, MCCONNELL, and others; 
that the bill be deemed read a third 
time, passed; that the motion to recon- 
sider be laid upon the table; that any 
statements in relation to this item be 
placed in the RECORD at the appro- 
priate place. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

So the bill (S. 2760) was deemed read 
a third time and passed, as follows: 

S. 2760 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Child Nutri- 
tion Improvements Act of 1992. 

SEC. 2. PURPOSE. 

The purpose of this Act is to promote 
breastfeeding and improve other child nutri- 
tion programs. 

SEC. 3. BREASTFEEDING PROMOTION PROGRAM. 

The Child Nutrition Act of 1966 (42 U.S.C. 
1771 et seq.) is amended by adding at the end 
the following new section: 

“SEC. 21. BREASTFEEDING PROMOTION 
GRAM 


PRO- 


a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall 
from amounts received under subsection (d), 
establish a breastfeeding promotion program 
to promote breastfeeding as the best method 
of infant nutrition, foster wider public ac- 
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ceptance of breastfeeding in the United 
States, and assist in the distribution of 
breastfeeding equipment to breastfeeding 
women. 

b) CONDUCT OF PROGRAM.—In carrying 
out the program described in subsection (a), 
the Secretary may— 

“(1) develop or assist others to develop ap- 
propriate educational materials, including 
public service announcements, promotional 
publications, and press kits for the purpose 
of promoting breastfeeding; 

2) distribute or assist others to distrib- 
ute such materials to appropriate public and 
private individuals and entities; and 

) provide funds to public and private in- 
dividuals and entities, including physicians, 
health professional organizations, hospitals, 
community based health organizations, and 
employers, for the purpose of assisting such 
entities in the distribution of breastpumps 
and similar equipment to breastfeeding 
women. 

“(c) COOPERATIVE AGREEMENTS.—The Sec- 
retary is authorized to enter into coopera- 
tive agreements with Federal agencies, State 
and local governments, and other entities to 
carry out the program described in sub- 
section (a). 

“(d) GIFTS, BEQUESTS, AND DEVISES.— 

(I) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary is author- 
ized to solicit, accept, use, and dispose of 
gifts, bequests, or devises of services or prop- 
erty, both real and personal, for the purpose 
of establishing and carrying out the program 
described in subsection (a). Gifts, bequests, 
or devises of money and proceeds from the 
sales of other property received as gifts, be- 
quests, or devises shall be deposited in the 
Treasury and shall be available for disburse- 
ment upon order of the Secretary. 

“(2) CRITERIA FOR ACCEPTANCE.—The Sec- 
retary shall establish criteria for determin- 
ing whether to solicit and accept gifts, be- 
quests, or devises under paragraph (1), in- 
cluding criteria that ensure that the accept- 
ance of any gifts, bequests, or devises would 
not— 

) reflect unfavorably on the ability of 
the Secretary to carry out the Secretary’s 
responsibilities in a fair and objective man- 
ner; or 

B) compromise, or appear to com- 
promise, the integrity of any governmental 
program or any officer or employee involved 
in the program.“. 

SEC, 4. CHILD CARE CLARIFICATION. 


The second sentence of section 17(a) of the 
National School Lunch Act (42 U.S.C. 1766(a)) 
is amended by inserting after 25 percent” 
the following: of its enrolled children or 25 
percent of its licensed capacity, whichever is 
less, and“. 


SEC. 5. EXTENSION OF DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECTS. 


Section 17(p) of the National School Lunch 
Act (42 U.S.C. 1766(p)) is amended by adding 
at the end the following new paragraph: 

(5) Notwithstanding paragraph (4)(B), the 
Secretary shall continue until September 30, 
1994, the two pilot projects established under 
this subsection to the extent, and in such 
amounts, as are provided for in advance in 
appropriations Acts.“ 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote. 


Mr. HATFIELD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 


The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 
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AMENDING THE CHILD NUTRITION 
ACT OF 1966 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Senate proceed 
to the immediate consideration of S. 
2761, introduced earlier today by Sen- 
ators LEAHY, GRASSLEY, and others; 
that the bill be deemed read a third 
time, passed; that the motion to recon- 
sider be laid upon the table; that any 
statements in relation to this item be 
placed into the RECORD at the appro- 
priate place. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

So the bill (S. 2761) was deemed read 
a third time and passed, as follows: 

S. 2761 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the WIC Farm- 
ers’ Market Nutrition Act of 1992“. 

SEC. 2. PURPOSE. 

The purpose of this Act is to authorize 
grants to be made to State programs de- 
signed to provide resources to women, in- 
fants, and children who are nutritionally at 
risk in the form of fresh nutritious unpre- 
pared food (such as fruit and vegetables) 
from farmers’ markets. 

SEC. 3. WIC eRe MARKET NUTRITION PRO- 


Subsection (m) of section 17 of the Child 
Nutrition Act of 1966 (42 U.S.C. 1786(m)) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(m)(1) Subject to the availability of funds 
appropriated for the purposes of this sub- 
section, and as specified in this subsection, 
the Secretary shall award grants to States 
that submit State plans that are approved 
for the establishment or maintenance of pro- 
grams designed to provide recipients of as- 
sistance under subsection (c), or those who 
are on the waiting list to receive the assist- 
ance, with coupons that may be exchanged 
for fresh nutritious, unprepared foods at 
farmers’ markets, as defined in the State 
plans submitted under this subsection. 

02) A grant provided to any State under 
this subsection shall be provided to the chief 
executive officer of the State, who shall— 

(A) designate the appropriate State agen- 
cy or agencies to administer the program in 
conjunction with the appropriate nonprofit 
organizations; and 

B) ensure coordination of the program 
among the appropriate agencies and organi- 
zations. 

3) The Secretary shall not make a grant 
to any State under this subsection unless the 
State agrees to provide State, local, or pri- 
vate funds for the program in an amount 
that is equal to not less than 30 percent of 
the total cost of the program, which may be 
satisfied from State contributions that are 
made for similar programs. 

“(4) Subject to paragraph (6), the Secretary 
shall establish a formula for determining the 
amount of the grant to be awarded under 
this subsection to each State for which a 
State plan is approved under paragraph (6), 
according to the number of recipients pro- 
posed to participate as specified in the State 
plan. In determining the amount to be 
awarded to new States, the Secretary shall 
rank order the State plans according to the 
criteria of operation set forth in this sub- 
section, and award grants accordingly. The 
Secretary shall take into consideration the 
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minimum amount needed to fund each ap- 
proved State plan, and need not award 
grants to each State that submits a State 
plan. 

65) Each State that receives a grant under 
this subsection shall ensure that the pro- 
gram for which the grant is received com- 
plies with the following requirements; 

„A Individuals who are eligible to receive 
Federal benefits under the program shall 
only be individuals who are receiving assist- 
ance under subsection (c), or who are on the 
waiting list to receive the assistance. 

“(B) Construction or operation of a farm- 
ers’ market may not be carried out using 
funds— 

“(i) provided under the grant; or 

(ii) required to be provided by the State 
under paragraph (3). 

“(C) The value of the Federal share of the 
benefits received by any recipient under the 
program may not be— 

“(i) less than $10 per year; or 

(ii) more than $20 per year. 

D) The coupon issuance process under 
the program shall be designed to ensure that 
coupons are targeted to areas with— 

(i) the highest concentration of eligible 
individuals; 

(i) the greatest access to farmers’ mar- 
kets; and 

(ii) certain characteristics, in addition to 
those described in clauses (i) and (ii), that 
are determined to be relevant by the Sec- 
retary and that maximize the availability of 
benefits to eligible individuals. 

E) The coupon redemption process under 
the program shall be designed to ensure that 
the coupons may be— 

“(i) redeemed only by producers authorized 
by the State to participate in the program; 
and 

(ii) redeemed only to purchase fresh nu- 
tritious unprepared food for human con- 
sumption. 

(FN,) Except as provided in clauses (ii) 
and (iii), the State may use for administra- 
tion of the program in any fiscal year not 
more than 15 percent of the total amount of 
program funds. 

ii) During the first fiscal year for which 
a State receives assistance under this sub- 
section, the Secretary shall permit the State 
to use 2 percent of the total program funds 
for administration of the program in addi- 
tion to the amount the State is permitted to 
use under clause (i). During any fiscal year 
other than the first fiscal year for which a 
State receives assistance under this sub- 
section, on the showing by the State of fi- 
nancial need, the Secretary may permit the 
State to use not more than 2 percent of the 
total program funds for administration of 
the program in addition to the amount the 
State is permitted to use under clause (i). 

(111) The provisions of clauses (i) and (ii) 
with respect to the use of program funds for 
the administration of the program shall not 
apply to any funds that a State may contrib- 
ute in excess of the funds used by the State 
to meet the requirements of paragraph (3). 

“(G) The State shall ensure that no State 
or local taxes are collected within the State 
on purchases of food with coupons distrib- 
uted under the program. 

“(6XA) Each State that received assistance 
under the demonstration program authorized 
by this subsection in a fiscal year ending be- 
fore October 1, 1991, shall receive assistance 
under this subsection if the State complies 
with the requirements established by this 
subsection, as determined by the Secretary. 

““(B)(i) Subject to the availability of appro- 
priations, if a State provides the amount of 
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matching funds required under paragraph (3), 
the State shall receive assistance under this 
subsection in an amount that is not less than 
the amount of such assistance that the State 
received in the most recent fiscal year in 
which it received such assistance. 

“(ii) If amounts appropriated for any fiscal 
year pursuant to the authorization con- 
tained in paragraph (10) for grants under this 
subsection are not sufficient to pay to each 
State for which a State plan is approved 
under paragraph (6) the amount that the 
Secretary determines each such State is en- 
titled to under this subsection, each State’s 
grant shall be ratably reduced, except that 
(if sufficient funds are available) each State 
shall receive at least $50,000 or the amount 
that the State received for the prior fiscal 
year if that amount is less than $50,000. 

“(C) In providing funds to serve additional 
recipients in a State that received assistance 
under this subsection in the previous fiscal 
year, the Secretary shall consider— 

“(i) the availability of any such assistance 
not spent by the State during the program 
year for which the assistance was received; 

“(ii) documentation that justifies the need 
for an increase in participation; and 

(ii) demonstrated ability to satisfac- 
torily operate the existing m. 

“(DXi) A State that desires to receive a 
grant under this subsection shall submit, for 
each fiscal year, a State plan to the Sec- 
retary at such time and in such manner as 
the Secretary may reasonably require. 

“(ii) Each State plan submitted under this 
paragraph shall contain— 

) the estimated cost of the program and 
the estimated number of individuals to be 
served by the 

(IJ) a description of the State plan for 
complying with the requirements established 
in paragraph (5); and 

(III) criteria developed by the State with 
respect to authorization of producers to par- 
ticipate in the program. 

(Iii) The criteria developed by the State 
as required by clause (ii)(III) shall require 
any authorized producer to sell fresh nutri- 
tious unprepared foods (such as fruits and 
vegetables) to recipients, in exchange for 
coupons distributed under the pri 

E) The Secretary shall establish ‘objec- 
tive criteria for the approval and ranking of 
State plans submitted under this paragraph. 

„F) In approving and ranking State plans 
submitted under this paragraph, the Sec- 
retary shall— 

() favorably consider a State’s prior expe- 
riences with this or similar programs; 

“(ii) favorably consider a State's operation 
of a similar program with State or local 
funds that can present data concerning the 
value of the program; 

“(iii) require that if a State receiving a 
grant under this section applies the Federal 
grant to a similar program operated in the 
previous fiscal year with State or local 
funds, the State shall not reduce in any fis- 
cal year the amount of State and local funds 
available to the program in the preceding 
fiscal year after receiving funds for the pro- 
gram under this subsection; 

“(iv) give preference to State plans that 
would serve areas in the State that have— 

J) ͤ the highest concentration of eligible 
persons; 

(II) the greatest access to farmers’ mar- 
kets; 

II) broad geographic areas; 

IV) the greatest number of recipients in 
the broadest geographical area within the 
State; and 

“(V) any other characteristics, as deter- 
mined appropriate by the Secretary, that 
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maximize the availability of benefits to eli- 
gible persons; and 

i) take into consideration the amount of 
funds available and the minimum amount 
needed by 

“(iii) require that if a State receiving a 
grant under this section applies the Federal 
grant to a similar program operated in the 
previous fiscal year with State or local 
funds, the State shall not reduce in any fis- 
cal year the amount of State and local funds 
available to the program in the preceding 
fiscal year after receiving funds for the pro- 
gram under this subsection; 

(iv) give preference to State plans that 
would serve areas in the State that have— 

“(I) the highest concentration of eligible 
persons; 

(I) the greatest access to farmers’ mar- 
kets; 

II broad geographic areas; 

(IV) the greatest number of recipients in 
the broadest geographical area within the 
State; and 

“(V) any other characteristics, as deter- 
mined appropriate by the Secretary, that 
maximize the availability of benefits to eli- 
gible persons; and 

“(v) take into consideration the amount of 
funds available and the minimum amount 
needed by each applicant State to success- 
fully operate the program. 

“(G@)(i) An amount equal to 45 to 55 percent 
of the funds available after satisfying the re- 
quirements of subparagraph (B) shall be 
made available to States participating in the 
program that wish to serve additional recipi- 
ents, and whose State plan to do so is ap- 
proved by the Secretary. If this amount is 
greater than that necessary to satisfy the 
approved State plans for additional recipi- 
ents, the unallocated amount shall be ap- 
plied toward satisfying any unmet need of 
States that have not participated in the pro- 
gram in the prior fiscal year, and whose 
State plans have been approved. 

(i) An amount equal to 45 to 55 percent of 
the funds available after satisfying the re- 
quirements of subparagraph (B) shall be 
made available to States that have not par- 
ticipated in the program in the prior fiscal 
year, and whose State plans have been ap- 
proved by the Secretary. If this amount is 
greater than that necessary to satisfy the 
approved State plans for new States, the 
unallocated amount shall be applied toward 
satisfying any unmet need of States that de- 
sire to serve additional recipients, and whose 
State plans have been approved. 

(ii) In any fiscal year, any funds that re- 
main unallocated after satisfying the re- 
quirements of clauses (i) and (ii) shall be re- 
allocated in the following fiscal year accord- 
ing to procedures established pursuant to 
paragraph (10)(B)(ii). 

*(1)(A) The value of the benefit received by 
any recipient under any program for which a 
grant is received under this subsection may 
not affect the eligibility or benefit levels for 
assistance under other Federal or State pro- 
grams. 

“(B) Any programs for which a grant is re- 

ceived under this subsection shall be supple- 
mentary to the food stamp program carried 
out under the Food Stamp Act of 1977 (7 
U.S.C. 2011 et seq.) and to any other Federal 
or State program under which foods are dis- 
tributed to needy families in lieu of food 
stamps. 
8) For each fiscal year, the Secretary 
shall collect from each State that receives a 
grant under this subsection information re- 
lating to— 

(A) the number and type of recipients 
served by both Federal and non-Federal ben- 
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efits under the program for which the grant 
is received; 

B) the rate of redemption of coupons dis- 
tributed under the program; 

„) the average amount distributed in 
coupons to each recipient; and 

D) any other information determined to 
be necessary by the Secretary. 

(OXA) The Secretary shall submit to the 
Committee on Education and Labor of the 
House of Representatives and the Committee 
on Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry of 
the Senate a compilation of the information 
collected under paragraph (8). 

„B) The compilation required by subpara- 
graph (A) shall be submitted on or before 
April 1, 1994. 

“(10XA) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to carry out this subsection $3,000,000 
for fiscal year 1992, $6,500,000 for fiscal year 
1993, and $8,000,000 for fiscal year 1994. 

(BY) ) Except as provided in subclause 
(I, each State shall return to the Secretary 
any funds made available to the State that 
are unobligated at the end of the fiscal year 
for which the funds were originally allo- 
cated. The unexpended funds shall be re- 
turned to the Secretary by February Ist of 
the following fiscal year. 

(II) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this subsection, a total of not more than 
5 percent of funds made available to a State 
for any fiscal year may be expended by the 
State to reimburse expenses incurred for a 
program assisted under this subsection dur- 
ing the preceding fiscal year or may be re- 
tained by the State to reimburse expenses 
expected to be incurred for such a program 
during the succeeding fiscal year. 

“(ii) The Secretary shall establish proce- 
dures to reallocate funds that are returned 
under clause (i). Funds that remain unex- 
pended at the end of any demonstration 
project authorized by this subsection (as it 
existed on September 30, 1991) shall be reallo- 
cated in a similar manner. 

“(11) For purposes of this subsection: 

"(A) The term ‘coupon’ means a coupon, 
voucher, or other negotiable financial instru- 
ment by which benefits under this section 
are transferred. 

B) The term ‘program’ means 

“(i) the State farmers’ market coupon nu- 
trition program authorized by this sub- 
section (as it existed on September 30, 1991); 
or 

(1) the farmers’ market nutrition pro- 
gram authorized by this subsection. 

„) The term ‘recipient’ means a person 
or household, as determined by the State, 
who is chosen by a State to receive benefits 
under this subsection, or who is on a waiting 
list to receive such benefits. 

„D) The term ‘State agency’ has the 
meaning provided in subsection (b)(13), ex- 
cept that the term also includes the agri- 
culture department of each State.“ 

SEC. 4. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

The amendment made by section 3 shall be 
effective as of October 1, 1991. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, I am 
pleased that we are again passing legis- 
lation to reauthorize the Farmers Mar- 
ket Program within the Special Sup- 
plemental Food Program for Women, 
Infants, and Children. This is really an 
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outstanding program to provide cou- 
pons to help participants in the WIC 
Program improve their diets by pur- 
chasing fresh fruits and vegetables 
from local markets. By encouraging 
WIC participants to try fresh fruits and 
vegetables, the program increases sales 
at farmers markets and builds a base of 
repeat customers who return to pur- 
chase fresh fruits and vegetables even 
after the coupons have been expended. 

I want to thank and commend Chair- 
man LEAHY for his leadership and dili- 
gent efforts to see that this legislation 
reauthorizing the program is enacted. I 
am pleased to be an original cosponsor 
of this legislation, just as I was pleased 
that we were able to include in the 
Hunger Prevention Act of 1988 legisla- 
tion that I had authored to establish 
the program. 

Since that time, I have worked to in- 
crease funding for the program so that 
more WIC participants can take advan- 
tage of the benefits provided by the 
Farmers Market Program. This year, 
the funding for the program is $3 mil- 
lion. Under this reauthorization pro- 
gram, the authorization level will be 
raised to $6.5 million, allowing addi- 
tional States to take part in the pro- 
gram. 

The program provides coupons worth 
$10 to $20 to WIC participants for use at 
farmers markets. States participating 
in the WIC Farmers Market Program 
must contribute 30 percent of the total 
cost in order to receive Federal grants. 
In Iowa, the program will serve some 
35,000 WIC participants who will re- 
deem coupons at 57 participating farm- 
ers markets. 

In view of the benefits of the WIC 
Farmers Market Program, I am dis- 
mayed that the administration has op- 
posed reauthorizing or further funding 
the program. I can only hope that the 
administration will not carry through 
its unwarranted threats against this 
outstanding program. 


COMMONWEALTH SCIENTISTS IM- 
MIGRATION AND EXCHANGE ACT 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Senate proceed 
to the immediate consideration of Cal- 
endar Number 438, S. 2201, a bill to au- 
thorize the admission to the United 
States of certain scientists of the Com- 
monwealth of Independent States as 
employment-based immigrants under 
the Immigration and Nationality Act; 
that the committee reported substitute 
amendment be agreed to; the bill be 
deemed read for a third time, that the 
bill be passed and the motion to recon- 
sider be laid upon the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

So, the committee amendment in the 
nature of a substitute was agreed to 
and the bill was deemed read for a 
third time and passed, as follows: 
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SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the ‘Commonwealth 
and Baltic Scientists Immigration and Erchange 
Act of 1992". 

SEC. 2. PURPOSES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The purposes of this Act 
are— 

(1) to deter the proliferation of expertise in 
nuclear, chemical, biological, or other high tech- 
nology fields which may be applied to defense 
projects in Third World countries; and 

(2) to enhance American competitiveness with 
foreign economies. 

(b) CONSTRUCTION.—Nothing in this Act may 
be construed to affect adversely the employment, 
wages, or working conditions of workers in the 
United States. 

SEC. 3. DEFINITIONS. 

For purposes of this Act— 

(1) the term “Baltic states” means the sov- 
ereign nations of Latvia, Lithuania, and Esto- 
nia; 
(2) the term “Commonwealth of Independent 
States includes the sovereign nations of Arme- 
nia, Azerbaijan, Belarus, Kazakhstan, 
Kyrgyzstan, Moldova, Russia, Tajikistan, 
Turkmenistan, Ukraine, and Uzbekistan; 

(3) the term eligible Commonwealth and Bal- 
tic scientists” means aliens 

(A) who are nationals of any of the sovereign 
nations of the Commonwealth of Independent 
States or the Baltic states; and 

(B) who are scientists or engineers who have 
erpertise in nuclear, chemical, biological or 
other high technology fields or who are working 
on nuclear, chemical, biological or other high- 
technology defense projects, as defined by the 
Attorney General; and 

(4) the term Soviet threat reduction funds 
means funds which were transferred under sec- 
tion 221 of the Soviet Nuclear Threat Reduction 
Act of 1991 (Public Law 102-228) for use in re- 
ducing the Soviet military threat in accordance 
with that Act. 

SEC. 4. WAIVER OF JOB OFFER REQUIREMENT. 

The requirement in section 203(b)(2)(A) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 
1153(b)(2)(A)) that an alien's services in the 
sciences, arts, or business be sought by an em- 
ployer in the United States shall not apply to 
any eligible Commonwealth or Baltic scientist 
who is applying for admission to the United 
States for permanent residence in accordance 
with that section. 

SEC. 5. CLASSIFICATION OF COMMONWEALTH 
SCIENTISTS AS HAVING EXCEP. 
TIONAL ABILITY, 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The Attorney General shall 
designate a class of eligible Commonwealth and 
Baltic scientists, based on their level of erper- 
tise, as aliens who possess exceptional ability 
in the sciences, for purposes of section 
203(b)(2)(A) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act (8 U.S.C. 1153(b)(2)(A)), whether or not such 
scientists possess advanced degrees. 

(b) REGULATIONS.—The Attorney General 
shall prescribe regulations to carry out sub- 
section (a). 

(c) LIMITATION.—Not more than 750 eligible 
Commonwealth and Baltic scientists (excluding 
spouses and children if accompanying or follow- 
ing to join) within the class designated under 
subsection (a) may be allotted visas under sec- 
tion 203(b)(2)(A) of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act (8 U.S.C. 1153(b)(2)(A)). 

(d) TERMINATION.—The authority of sub- 
section (a) shall terminate 4 years after the date 
of enactment of this Act. 

SEC. 6. INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE PROGRAMS. 

It is the sense of the Congress— 

(1) eligible Commonwealth and Baltic sci- 
entists should be given priority consideration for 
all United States Government exchange and 
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scholarship programs which were available, be- 
fore December 25, 1991, to students and citizens 
of the former Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
for which such scientists would otherwise have 
been eligible; 

(2) the President should make every effort to 
define existing programs broadly enough to ac- 
commodate eligible Commonwealth and Baltic 
scientists seeking graduate education in the 
commercial applications of their field or spe- 
cialty; and 

(3) the President should make every effort to 
permit eligible Commonwealth and Baltic sci- 
entists to apply for graduate exchange programs 
that would cross-train them in another spe- 
cialty, including business law. 

SEC. 7. POLICY ON USE OF SOVIET THREAT RE- 
DUCTION FUNDS. 


It is the sense of the Congress that, in making 
available Soviet threat reduction funds— 

(1) priority should be given to ensure that eli- 
gible Commonwealth and Baltic scientists are 
gainfully employed in the Commonwealth of 
Independent States, or in the Baltic states, as 
the case may be, in research and other projects 
which would enhance the objectives of non- 
proliferation of weapons of mass destruction, 
without affecting the jobs of American scientists 

(2) the byproducts of such research and other 
projects should be designed to enhance Amer- 
ican competitiveness and to provide financial re- 
turns to the tarpayer to the greatest extent pos- 
sible; and 

(3) priority should be given to the creation of 
educational fellowships and other internships 
for eligible Commonwealth and Baltic scientists 
with American industry in order to train such 
scientists in commercial and business applica- 
tions of their specialties for the purpose of fa- 
cilitating the process of economic reform in the 
Commonwealth of Independent States and the 
Baltic States. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to authorize the admission to 
the United States of certain scientists 
of the Commonwealth of Independent 
States and the Baltic states as employ- 
ment-based immigrants under the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Im- 
migration and Refugee Affairs, I was 
delighted to support this legislation in- 
troduced by Senator BROWN and Sen- 
ator DOLE, and I moved it expedi- 
tiously through the Subcommittee and 
the Judiciary Committee. 

This bill is a good piece of legislation 
both substantively as well as symboli- 
cally. It offers a statement of hope to 
some Soviet scientists who have been 
thrown out of professional jobs because 
the current economic turmoil in the 
former Soviet Union. And it is a small 
symbol of America’s concern to help 
the people of Russia and the other Re- 
publics in whatever way we can. 

This bill is a small step in that direc- 
tion. 

Mr. President, this legislation simply 
relaxes some immigration criteria and 
procedures for admitting as immi- 
grants scientists from the former So- 
viet Union. The bill limits to 750 the 
number of scientists covered, but this 
should be sufficient to accommodate 
the initial numbers in need. 

Again, this bill simply expedites 
their admission as immigrants under 
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the provisions of The Immigration Act 
of 1990 and existing laws. All the sci- 
entists covered by this bill would be el- 
igible under the law’s high-skilled pro- 
visions. It just temporarily puts a 
small number of Soviet scientists to 
the head of the line. 

Finally, this bill is in our interest as 
well. Noted Soviet scientists who now 
feel they must leave their country be- 
cause they do not have jobs should be 
able to come here, instead of to Iraq or 
Libya. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


EXPORT RESTRICTIONS ON ITEMS 
WITH POTENTIAL USE IN CHEMI- 
CAL AND BIOLOGICAL WEAP- 
ONS—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT—PM 240 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United 
States; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Housing, and 
Urban Affairs: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

On November 16, 1990, in light of the 
dangers of the proliferation of chemi- 
cal and biological weapons, I issued Ex- 
ecutive Order No. 12735 and declared a 
national emergency under the Inter- 
national Emergency Economic Powers 
Act (50 U.S.C. 1701 et seq.). 

The proliferation of chemical and bi- 
ological weapons continues to pose an 
unusual and extraordinary threat to 
the national security and foreign pol- 
icy of the United States. 

Section 204 of the International 
Emergency Economic Powers Act and 
section 40100) of the National Emer- 
gencies Act contain periodic reporting 
requirements regarding activities 
taken and money spent pursuant to an 
emergency declaration. The following 
report is made pursuant to these provi- 
sions. 

The three export control regulations 
issued under the Enhanced Prolifera- 
tion Control Initiative are fully in 
force and have been used to control the 
export of items with potential use in 
chemical or biological weapons or their 
delivery systems. 

Over the last 6 months, the United 
States has continued to address ac- 
tively the problem of the proliferation 
and use of chemical and biological 
weapons in its international diplomatic 
efforts. 

The membership of the Australia 
Group of countries cooperating against 
chemical and biological weapons pro- 
liferation grew from 20 to 22 members 
when Finland and Sweden were wel- 
comed into the Group in December 
1991. 
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At the same December 1991 Australia 
Group meeting, all member countries 
confirmed that they had implemented 
or were implementing export controls 
on all 50 identified chemical weapons 
precursors. Almost all Australia Group 
members agreed at the meeting to im- 
pose controls on a common list of dual- 
use chemical equipment. In the first 
major Australia Group involvement in 
biological weapons nonproliferation, 
the December meeting also produced a 
draft list of biological organisms, tox- 
ins, and equipment to consider for ex- 
port controls. This list was further re- 
fined by an Australia Group experts’ 
meeting in March 1992, the first inter- 
sessional meeting held by the Australia 
Group, and will be considered for adop- 
tion by the June 1992 Australia Group 
plenary. 

Encouraging progress can also be re- 
ported in the steps taken by countries 
outside the Australia Group, including 
several Eastern European countries 
and Argentina, to establish effective 
chemical and biological export controls 
comparable to those observed by Aus- 
tralia Group members. 

Finally, the March 31, 1992, report re- 
garding expenditures under the dec- 
laration of a national emergency to 
deal with the lapse of the Export Ad- 
ministration Act in Executive Order 
No. 12730 also includes measures relat- 
ed to the Enhanced Proliferation Con- 
trol Initiative. Pursuant to section 
401(c) of the National Emergencies Act, 
there were no additional expenses di- 
rectly attributable to the exercise of 
authorities conferred by the declara- 
tion of the national emergency. 

GEORGE BUSH. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, May 20, 1992. 


WAIVER OF CERTAIN PROVISIONS 
OF THE TRADE ACT WITH RE- 
SPECT TO ALBANIA—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT—PM 241 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United 
States; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Pursuant to section 402(c)(2)(A) of the 
Trade Act of 1974, as amended (the 
Act“) (19 U.S.C. 2432(c)(2)(A)), I have 
determined that a waiver of the appli- 
cation of subsections (a) and (b) of sec- 
tion 402 with respect to Albania will 
substantially promote the objectives of 
section 402. A copy of that determina- 
tion is enclosed. I have also received 
assurances with respect to the emigra- 
tion practices of Albania required by 
section 402(c)(2)(B) of the Act. This 
message constitutes the report to the 
Congress required by section 402(c)(2). 

Pursuant to section 402(c)(2), I shall 
waive by Executive order the applica- 
tion of subsections (a) and (b) of sec- 
tion 402 of the Act with respect to Al- 
bania. 

GEORGE BUSH. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE, May 20, 1992. 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 


At 11:31 a.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives announced 
that the House disagrees to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
3033) to amend the Job Training Part- 
nership Act to improve the delivery of 
services to hard-to-serve youth and 
adults, and for other purposes; it 
agrees to the conference asked by the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
FORD of Michigan, Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. 
PERKINS, Mr. ANDREWS of New Jersey, 
Mr. OLVER, Mr. GOODLING, Mr. GUNDER- 
SON, and Mr. HENRY as managers of the 
conference on the part of the House. 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 

The message also announced that the 
Speaker has signed the following en- 
rolled joint resolution, in which it re- 
quests the concurrence of the Senate: 

S.J. Res. 254. Joint resolution commending 
the New York Stock Exchange on the occa- 
sion of its bicentennial. 

The enrolled joint resolution was 
subsequently signed by the President 
pro tempore [Mr. BYRD]. 

At 6:50 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Ms. Goetz, one of its reading clerks, an- 
nounced that the House has passed the 
following bill, in which it requests the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

H.R. 4691. An Act to amend the Airport and 
Airway Improvement Act of 1982 to authorize 
appropriations for fiscal years 1993 and 1994, 
and for other purposes. 


ä 
MEASURES REFERRED 


The following bill was read the first 
and second times by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 


H.R. 4691. An Act to amend the Airport and 
Airway Improvement Act of 1982 to authorize 
appropriations for fiscal years 1993 and 1994, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, May 20, 1992, he had pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled joint res- 
olution: 

S.J. Res. 254. Joint resolution commending 
the New York Stock Exchange on the occa- 
sion of its bicentennial. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The following petitions and memori- 
als were laid before the Senate and 
were referred or ordered to lie on the 
table as indicated: 

POM-362. A joint resolution adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of Virginia; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 
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“HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION No. 154 


“Whereas, the Commonwealth's fiscal 
problems are severe, ongoing, and likely to 
affect, to some degree, all actions by the 1992 
Session and many future sessions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly; and 

“Whereas, exacerbating an already serious 
situation is the federal government's in- 
stance on imposing on the states a steadily 
increasing number of mandates, without pro- 
viding the federal funding necessary to im- 
plement the mandates; and 

“Whereas, in such vital as health care, 
transportation, education, and criminal jus- 
tice, the federal government has imposed 
mandates that significantly increase costs 
and create severe fiscal pressure on already 
overburdened state governments and 

“Whereas, the federal government's fond- 
ness for requiring compliance with a growing 
number of statutory and regulatory require- 
ments, even though frequently serving valid 
purposes, has made the budgetary problems 
of states already facing declining revenues 
even more difficult; and 

“Whereas, the imposition of further man- 
dates, in areas such as Medicaid, could well 
cripple the states’ ability to respond to the 
real and pressing needs of their citizens; and 

“Whereas, in the past, as much as 28 per- 
cent of the Commonwealth’s federal taxes 
were returned by the federal government, 
but the figure has now declined to between 12 
and 13 percent; and 

“Whereas, the combination of increasing 
mandates and decreasing federal funding 
places the Commonwealth in the impossible 
position of trying to do more with less; now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Delegates, the 
Senate concurring, That the General Assem- 
bly hereby memorialize the Congress of the 
United States to impose no more mandates 
on the Commonwealth and the several states 
unless federal funding, sufficient to pay for 
implementing the mandates, is also pro- 
vided; and, be it 

Resolved further, That the Clerk of the 
House of Delegates transmit copies of this 
resolution to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, the President of the United 
States Senate, and the members of the Vir- 
ginia congressional delegation, so that they 
may be apprised of the sense of the General 
Assembly of Virginia.“ 


POM-363. A joint resolution adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of Virginia; to the 
Committee on Armed Services: 

“HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION No. 369 

“Whereas, as part of its force reduction, 
the National Guard Bureau has selected the 
276th Engineer Battalion of the Virginia Na- 
tional Guard for deactivation during 1992; 
and 

“Whereas, given recent events in Eastern 
Europe and elsewhere, such a force reduction 
effort is both appropriate and necessary; and 

“Whereas, the decision to make one of the 
best units among the first to be eliminated is 
nevertheless highly questionable; and 

‘Whereas, the 276th Engineer Battalion is 
clearly one of the best, recently named by 
the U.S. First Army as the best of the twelve 
such units in the First Army area; and 

‘Whereas, the 276th Engineer Battalion is 
also one of the oldest in the nation, tracing 
its lineage back to the First Virginia Regi- 
ment, once commanded by George Washing- 
ton and Patrick Henry; and 

“Whereas, this clearly superior and his- 
toric unit has performed yeoman service to 
the citizens of Virginia as the single most 
capable and effective unit in the state to re- 
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spond to civil emergencies caused by floods 
and other natural disasters; and 

“Whereas, the 276th Engineer Battalion 
has served the citizens of the Commonwealth 
in diverse and valuable ways and in all areas 
of the state; and 

“Whereas, the Governor of Virginia, L. 
Douglas Wilder, has expressed serious res- 
ervations regarding the decision to eliminate 
the 276th Engineer Battalion; now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the House of Delegates, the 
Senate concurring, That the General Assem- 
bly hereby strongly urge the reconsideration 
of the decision to eliminate the 276th Engi- 
neer Battalion as part of the nationwide 
force reduction program; and, be it 

“Resolved further, That the Clerk of the 
House of Delegates transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President of the United 
States, the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the President of the United 
States Senate, the members of the Virginia 
Congressional delegation, the United States 
Secretary of Defense, the Secretary of the 
Army, and the Chief of the National Guard 
Bureau so that they may be apprised of the 
sense of the General Assembly of Virginia.“ 


POM-364. A joint resolution adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of Virginia; to the 
Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation: 

“HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION NO. 212 


“Whereas, the Joint Subcommittee Study- 
ing Measures to Ensure Virginia’s Economic 
Recovery pursuant to House Joint Resolu- 
tion No. 433 (the Economie Recovery Com- 
mission“) has made a number of rec- 
ommendations to implement its plan; and 

“Whereas, leadership in high technology 
fields is one of the areas where the Common- 
wealth can make great strides, while at- 
tempting to maximize advantages it already 
possesses in terms of higher education and 
preexisting business; and 

“Whereas, Virginia's heretofore recognized 
excellence in the field of fiber optics rep- 
resents a logical area in which to con- 
centrate further efforts to differentiate Vir- 
ginia from the other states; and 

“Whereas, the Economic Recovery Com- 
mission believes that making Virginia the 
first state to complete a statewide fiber op- 
tics digital communications system, con- 
necting our homes, classrooms, and busi- 
nesses in an interactive, highly productive 
network, would greatly advance Virginia's 
economic vitality and pre-position Virginia 
as the preeminent state in which to do busi- 
ness in the twenty-first century; and 

“Whereas, the technology exists today to 
extend such a fiber-optics network to every 
home in the Commonwealth with a tele- 
phone; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Delegates, the 
Senate concurring, That the United States 
Congress be hereby memorialized to approve 
legislation that will (i) promote telecommut- 
ing, telemarketing, and fiber-optics class- 
room initiatives; (ii) promote competition 
which has been the catalyst for the explosion 
of technological development in tele- 
communications and a plethora of advanced 
services to meet consumer and business 
needs; and (iii) protect the efforts of those 
businesses which make the investments nec- 
essary to implement widespread state-of-the- 
art communications network systems; and, 
be it 

‘Resolved further, That the Clerk of the 
House of Delegates transmit copies of this 
resolution to the Speaker of the United 
States House of Representatives, the Presi- 
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dent of the Senate of the United States, and 
the members of the Virginia delegation to 
the United States Congress that they may be 
apprised of the sense of the General Assem- 
bly of Virginia in this matter.” 

POM-365. A joint resolution adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of Virginia; to the 
Committee on Finance: 

“HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION No. 40 


‘Whereas, the small issue industrial reve- 
nue bond program grants tax-exempt status 
to interest paid on bonds issued in accord- 
ance with federal law; and 

“Whereas, by allowing attractive, below 
prime rate financing for manufacturers and 
other industries, this program has provided 
an excellent financial incentive for indus- 
trial development in Virginia; and 

“Whereas, by providing an excellent finan- 
cial incentive for industrial development, 
the industrial revenue bond program has as- 
sisted in the creation of countless new jobs 
in Virginia over the years; and 

“Whereas, House Bill No. 1186 has passed 
the U.S. House of Representatives and will 
extend the small issue industrial revenue 
bond program for anther five years beyond 
its expiration date of December 31, 1991; now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the House of Delegates, the 
Senate concurring. That Congress is hereby 
memorialized to extend the expiration date 
on the industrial revenue bond program for 
another five years and to broaden the pro- 
gram to encompass sports facilities; and, be 
it 

Resolved further, That the Clerk of the 
House of Delegates transmit copies of this 
resolution to the Speaker of the U.S. House 
of Representatives, the President of the Sen- 
ate, and the members of the Virginia delega- 
tion to the United States Congress that they 
may be apprised of the sense of the Virginia 
General Assembly in this matter.“ 

POM-366. A joint resolution adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of Virginia; to the 
Committee on Finance: 

“HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION No. 99 

“Whereas, the shipbuilding and ship repair 
industries are of fundamental importance to 
the nation’s economy; and 

“Whereas, the United States Government 
has eliminated funding for the construction 
differential subsidy program, thereby ending 
direct subsidization of commercial shipbuild- 
ing in the United States; and 

“Whereas, the international market for 
shipbuilding and ship repair continues to be 
distorted by a wide array of foreign sub- 
sidies, including direct grants, preferential 
financing, and other direct and indirect gov- 
ernment assistance; and 

“Whereas, the existing United States trade 
laws and trade agreements provide limited 
redress to domestic shipbuilders for the 
trade-distorting subsidies and dumping prac- 
tices of foreign shipbuilding; now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the House of Delegates, the 
Senate concurring, That the General Assem- 
bly urge the Congress of the United States to 
pass HR 2056 (Shipbuilding Trade Reform Act 
of 1991) and S. 1361 (Shipbuilding and Repair 
Industry Free Trade Act of 1991); and, be it 

Resolved further, That the Clerk of the 
House of Delegates transmit copies of this 
resolution to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, the President of the United 
States Senate, and the Virginia congres- 
sional delegation so that they may be ap- 
prised of the sense of the General Assembly 
of Virginia.“ 
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POM-367. A joint resolution adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of Virginia; to the 
Committee on Finance: 


“HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION No. 161 


‘Whereas, in 1990 Congress enacted legisla- 
tion that requires pharmaceutical manufac- 
turers to give state Medicaid programs re- 
bates on drugs; and 

‘Whereas, the federal legislation requires 
state Medicaid programs to cover all of the 
drugs of manufacturers who have agreements 
with the federal government to provide such 
rebates on their drug products; and 

“Whereas, state Medicaid programs are 
also required to cover without restriction all 
new drugs for the first six months following 
the drug’s approval by the U.S. Food and 
Drug Administration; and 

“Whereas, the legislation also prohibits 
state Medicaid programs from reducing the 
dispensing fees paid to pharmacists for four 
years; and 

»Whereas, the legislation also removed the 
states’ ability to (i) use a review program for 
new drugs to determine whether the Medic- 
aid program should cover a new drug which 
has a less expensive, appropriate, available 
and acceptable alternative, (ii) restrict the 
use of an expensive drug if a clinical evalua- 
tion indicates that a less costly acceptable 
alternative is available, and (iii) set lower 
dispensing fees; and 

“Whereas, these restrictions greatly ham- 
per the Commonwealth's efforts to contain 
the rising cost of drugs covered through the 
Medicaid program; and 

“Whereas, the Commonwealth can dem- 
onstrate excess costs already incurred by the 
requirement to cover drugs for which less ex- 
pensive, acceptable alternatives are avail- 
able; and 

‘Whereas, the Commonwealth has experi- 
enced dramatic increases in drug costs for 
non-Medicaid state agencies, indicating a po- 
tential cost shift to compensate for the Med- 
icaid rebate program which simply made 
available to the Medicaid program discounts 
which were already available to other fa- 
vored purchasers; and 

“Whereas, provisions that the Virginia 
General Assembly enacted to contain drug 
costs in Virginia’s Medicaid program have 
been superceded by the federal legislation; 
and 

“Whereas, the Commonwealth is greatly 
concerned about the rapidly escalating costs 
associated with the Medicaid program and 
believes that states should have a certain 
amount of flexibility so that the costs of the 
Medicaid program can be controlled; now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Delegates, the 
Senate concurring, That the United States 
Congress is urged to reexamine the relevant 
provisions of the U.S, Code relating to Med- 
icaid payment for covered outpatient drugs 
in light of the difficulty that Virginia and 
other states have had in containing costs for 
pharmaceutical products and to give states 
more flexibility in implementing cost con- 
tainment measures by removing certain pro- 
visions that restrict the ability of states to 
purchase drugs in a cost effective manner; 
and, be it 

“Resolved further, That the Clerk of the 
House of Delegates transmit copies of this 
resolution to the Speaker of the United 
States House of Representatives, the Presi- 
dent of the Senate of the United States, and 
the members of the Virginia delegation to 
the United States Congress that they may be 
apprised of the sense of the General Assem- 
bly of Virginia in this matter.“ 
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POM-368. A joint resolution adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of Virginia; to the 
Committee on Finance: 

“HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION No. 201 


“Whereas, the Virginia Department of So- 
cial Services seeks to promote self-reliance 
and family responsibility through commu- 
nity-based services for individuals receiving 
public assistance; and 

“Whereas, families who find employment 
encounter significant barriers in achieving 
the transition from public assistance to inde- 
pendence; and 

“Whereas, such barriers deter individuals 
from seeking and maintaining employment; 
and 

“Whereas, some individuals receiving Aid 
to Dependent Children and Food Stamps are 
believed to be drug dependent, to misuse 
their public assistance and to require inno- 
vative programs to enable them to become 
responsible and self-sufficient; and 

“Whereas, the use of debit cards and elec- 
tronic benefit transfer holds promise for pro- 
moting responsibility and self-sufficiency in 
a cost-effective manner for individuals re- 
ceiving public assistance; and 

“Whereas, the federal government, while 
allowing states to use electronic benefit 
transfer, has denied states the opportunity 
to operate a cost-effective system for the 
electronic delivery of benefits because of 
Regulation E of the Federal Reserve Board; 
now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Delegates, the 
Senate concurring, That the United States 
Congress be hereby memorialized to allow 
states greater latitude in the administration 
and delivery of Aid to Dependent Children 
and Food Stamps through innovative pro- 
grams that facilitate independence and pro- 
mote greater personal and family respon- 
sibility among recipients of such assistance; 
and, be it 

“Resolved further, That the Clerk of the 
House of Delegates transmit copies of this 
resolution to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, the President of the Senate 
of the United States, and the members of the 
Virginia delegation to the United States 
Congress that they may be apprised of the 
sense of the General Assembly in this mat- 
ter.” 

POM-369. A joint resolution adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of Virginia; to the 
Committee on Finance; 


“HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION NO. 250 


“Whereas, a federal commission estab- 
lished by the then U.S. Secretary of Labor 
Elizabeth Dole recommended that Congress 
adopt legislation to ensure the continued 
provision of health benefits to retired coal 
miners who receive such benefits from the 
United Mine Workers of America (UMWA) 
Health and Retirement Funds; and 

“Whereas, such legislation, introduced by 
Senator Jay Rockefeller of West Virginia (S. 
1989) and Congressman John Murtha of Penn- 
sylvania (H.R. 4013), would require all com- 
panies to pay a fair share of the cost of pro- 
viding health benefits to their former em- 
ployees and place an equitable fee on the en- 
tire coal industry to pay for the cost of or- 
phan" retirees who have no company to pay 
for such benefits; and 

“Whereas, approximately 9,408 Virginia 
citizens receive their health care from the 
UMWA Health and Retirement Funds; and 

“Whereas, the Rockefeller/Murtha legisla- 
tion has been endorsed by both labor and 
management in the coal industry; now, 
therefore, be it 
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“Resolved by the House of Delegates, the 
Senate concurring, That the General Assem- 
bly strongly support S. 1989 and H.R. 4013 
which would provide continued health care 
benefits for Virginia's coal miners and that 
the Congress of the United States be urged 
to enact this legislation into law; and, be it 

“Resolved further, That the Clerk of the 
House of Delegates prepare copies of this res- 
olution for presentation to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, the President 
of the United States Senate, and the mem- 
bers of the Virginia congressional delegation 
so that they may be apprised of the sense of 
the General Assembly of Virginia.” 

POM-370. A joint resolution adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of Virginia; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 


“HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION NO. 62 


“Whereas, the national debt and annual 
deficits have reached astronomical levels; 
and 

“Whereas, the national budget process has 
proven inadequate, as currently structured, 
to check the appropriation and spending 
practices of the national legislature; and 

“Whereas, the President's veto power has 
been weakened by the practice of both par- 
ties enacting multipurpose, multibillion dol- 
lar appropriations measures; and 

“Whereas, the granting of line item veto 
power would restore a proper constitutional 
balance between the executive and legisla- 
tive branches, would enable the President to 
veto items of dubious merit and harmful fis- 
cal impact, and would still reserve to the 
Congress the right to restore any vetoed 
item by a two-thirds vote; and 

“Whereas, the Commonwealth of Virginia 
is on record as supporting the granting of 
line item veto power to the President by its 
approval of House Joint Resolution No. 168 
in 1977, and the reasons for pursuing this 
constitutional revision are stronger and 
more persuasive now than ever before; and 

‘Whereas, the General Assembly in 1977 
called for a constitutional convention to pro- 
pose the amendment to grant the President 
line item veto power, but the alternative and 
proven method to amend the United States 
Constitution is by the Congress first propos- 
ing an amendment and the states then rati- 
fying the amendment; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Delegates, the 
Senate concurring, That the General Assem- 
bly of Virginia request the Congress of the 
United States to propose an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States to pro- 
vide the power to the President to veto line 
items of appropriation measures; and, be it 

“Resolved further, That the General As- 
sembly request the legislatures of the sev- 
eral states to apply to Congress for the pro- 
posal of this amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States; and, be it 

“Resolved finally, That copies of this reso- 
lution be sent by the Clerk of the House of 
Delegates to the Speaker of the United 
States House of Representatives and to the 
President of the Senate of the United States, 
to each of the senators and representatives 
from Virginia, and to the legislatures of the 
several states, attesting to the adoption of 
this resolution." 

POM-371. A joint resolution adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of Virginia; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 


“HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION No. 156 


“Whereas, for over 200 years, the flag of 
the United States has symbolized our nation; 
and 
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“Whereas, on June 14, 1777, the Continental 
Congress resolved that the flag represents 
the United States and its ideals of liberty 
and justice for all its citizens; and 

“Whereas, the flag served to unite the 13 
colonies and obtain recognition of America's 
national sovereignty; and 

“Whereas, during the British attack on 
Fort McHenry in the War of 1812, the flag in- 
spired Francis Scott Key to compose the 
song which became our national anthem; and 

“Whereas, at the end of the War Between 
the States, the American flag again stood for 
the indestructible union of the United 
States; and 

“Whereas, during the First World War, 
thousands of Americans died on foreign soil 
fighting for the American cause symbolized 
by the flag; and 

"Whereas, during the Second World War, 
thousands of Americans again followed the 
flag into battle, where many lost their lives 
in an effort to preserve freedom; and 

"Whereas, the flag served to boost the mo- 
rale of American soldiers in the Korean and 
Vietnam conflicts, as they fought to preserve 
democracy; and 

“Whereas, Americans of every state, politi- 
cal party, race, creed, and national origin re- 
gard the flag as the unifying symbol of the 
pluralism evident in the United States; and 

“Whereas, on June 21, 1989, the Supreme 
Court reached a 54 decision in the case 
Teras v. Gregory Lee Johnson holding that 
physical desecration of the American flag is 
constitutionally protected free speech; and 

“Whereas, the Supreme Court recognized 
in its decision that the flag is constant in 
expressing beliefs Americans share, belief in 
law and peace and that freedom which sus- 
tains the human spirit,“ and that the flag 
as readily signifies this Nation as does the 
combination of letters found in America“: 
and 

“Whereas, on June 11, 1990, the Supreme 
Court, again by a 5-4 decision, in United 
States v. Eichman held that the Flag Burning 
Act of 1989 was unconstitutional as applied 
to prosecute defendants for burning the flag 
and thus overturned the attempt by Congress 
to respond by statute to protect the flag; and 

“Whereas, a majority of both houses of 
Congress in 1990 then voted to propose a con- 
stitutional amendment to enable the states 
and Congress to enact legislation to ban 
desecration of the flag, but the vote of 254 to 
177 in the House and 58 to 42 in the Senate 
fell short of the two-thirds majority vote re- 
quired for Congress to submit the amend- 
ment to the states; and 

“Whereas, the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia has recognized the unique status the 
American flag holds in the eyes of United 
States citizens by prohibiting the desecra- 
tion of the flag pursuant to the Virginia Uni- 
form Flag Act (§18.2-486 et seq.); now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Delegates, the 
Senate concurring, That the General Assem- 
bly of the Commonwealth of Virginia memo- 
rialize the Congress of the United States to 
propose an amendment to the United States 
Constitution for ratification by the states, 
specifying that Congress and the states have 
the power to prohibit the physical desecra- 
tion of the flag of the United States, thereby 
recognizing the status the flag holds as the 
unique symbol of nationhood and national 
unity; and, be it 

“Resolved further, That the Clerk of the 
House of Delegates transmit copies of this 
resolution to the Speaker of the United 
States House of Representatives, the Presi- 
dent of the United States Senate, and the 
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members of the Virginia delegation to the 
United States Congress in order that they 
may be apprised of the sense of the General 
Assembly of Virginia." 

POM-872. A joint resolution adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of Virginia; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 


“HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION No. 231 


“Whereas, equal rights for women should 
be constitutionally guaranteed; and 

“Whereas, there still exist today discrimi- 
natory practices against women in this soci- 
ety; and 

“Whereas, statutes passed to protect 
women against discrimination can be re- 
pealed or weakened; and 

“Whereas, thirty-five states ratified the 
original Equal Rights Amendment; and 

“Whereas, the overwhelming majority of 
Americans continue to support an Equal 
Rights Amendment to our Constitution; and 

“Whereas, the Equal Rights Amendment 
was introduced in the Congress of the United 
States on January 11, 1991; now, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved by the House of Delegates, the 
Senate concurring, That the General Assem- 
bly urge the Congress of the United States to 
expeditiously pass the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment so that the process of state ratification 
can begin as quickly as possible; and, be it 

Resolved further, That copies of this reso- 
lution be sent by the Clerk of the House of 
Delegates to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, the President of the United 
States Senate, the Chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee, the Chairman of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee and to each 
member of the Virginia congressional dele- 
gation so that they may be apprised of the 
sense of the General Assembly of Virginia.” 

POM-373. A joint resolution adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of Michigan; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION E 


Resolved by the Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the state of Michigan, 
That the first Congress of the United States 
of America, at its session, in both houses, by 
a constitutional majority of two-thirds of 
both houses has made the following propo- 
sition to amend the constitution of the Unit- 
ed States: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, two thirds 
of both Houses concurring, that the follow- 
ing [Article] be proposed to the Legislatures 
of the several States. which [Article], 
when ratified by three fourths of the said 
Legislatures, to be valid to all intents and 
purposes, as part of the said Constitution, 
viz.: 

“TAn Article] in addition to, and Amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the United 
States of America, proposed by Congress, 
and ratified by the Legislatures of the sev- 
eral States, pursuant to the fifth Article of 
the original Constitution.“ 

Article the second... No law, varying 
the compensation for the services of the Sen- 
ators and Representatives, shall take effect, 
until an election of Representatives shall 
have intervened.’ 

Therefore, in the name of, and on behalf 
of, the people of the state of Michigan, we 
ratify, approve, and assent to the proposed 
amendment to the constitution of the United 
States. 

Resolved further, That certified copies of 
this joint resolution be transmitted by the 
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governor of the state of Michigan, to the 
president of the United States, the archivist 
of the United States, the president of the 
Senate of the United States, and the speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the Unit- 
ed States.“ 

POM 374. A concurrent resolution adopted 
by the Legislature of the State of New 
Hampshire; to the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources: 

“HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 24 

‘‘Whereas, there is a crisis in medical care 
and insurance throughout the country due to 
escalating costs; and 

‘Whereas, the individual states are finding 
the problem cannot be solved locally; now, 
therefore be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives, the Senate concurring: 

“That the President be urged to establish 
a commission to review access to the current 
health care system and provide recommenda- 
tions regarding a system of uniform access 
to health care throughout the country, in- 
cluding various levels of entry to the system 
and access by all; and 

“That the commission include representa- 
tives from the medical field, representatives 
from the insurance industry, members of the 
general public, members of the business com- 
munity, and members of the United States 
Congress; and 

“That it shall be the commission's duty to 
develop a health program addressing and 
making recommendations with regard to is- 
sues of universal access to health care for all 
Americans, cost containment, and a choice 
of programs including comprehensive bene- 
fits; and 

“That Congress be urged to enact a na- 
tional health program adopting the rec- 
ommendations of the commission; and 

“That copies of this resolution, signed by 
the speaker of the house of representatives 
and president of the senate be transmitted to 
the President of the United States, to the 
President of the United States Senate, to the 
Speaker of the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives, and to each member of the New 
Hampshire congressional delegation.” 


POM-375. A joint resolution adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of Virginia; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs: 

“Whereas, because of the high incidence of 
federal military installations and contract- 
ing industries located in the Commonwealth, 
657,651 veterans of the armed services now 
live in Virginia; and 

“Whereas, an additional 90,000 veterans of 
Operation Desert Storm also live in the 
state; and 

“Whereas, medical facilities for veterans 
are now located only in Salem, Hampton, 
and Richmond; and 

“Whereas, the health of many of these vet- 
erans is declining as a result of advancing 
age and health problems associated with 
their service in the military; and 

“Whereas, travel to available veterans’ 
medical facilities is difficult and inconven- 
ient for those who live in Northern Virginia; 
and 

“Whereas, it is estimated that approxi- 
mately 220,000 veterans live within a 50-mile 
radius of the proposed Northern Virginia 
site; and 

Whereas, construction of a veterans’ med- 
ical center in Northern Virginia has been au- 
thorized by the federal government but the 
project has never been started; and 

“Whereas, it appears that such a facility is 
urgently needed and that land for such a fa- 
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cility is currently available and is already 
federally owned; and 

“Whereas, a similar resolution was adopted 
by the 92nd National Convention of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars during its national 
meeting held in August of 1991; now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Delegates, the 
Senate concurring, That the Congress of the 
United States is hereby memorialized to give 
serious consideration to the construction of 
a veterans’ medical facility in the Northern 
Virginia area; and, be it 

Resolved further, That the Clerk of the 
House of Delegates transmit copies of this 
resolution to the Speaker of the United 
States House of Representatives, the Presi- 
dent of the United States Senate, and the 
members of the Virginia delegation to the 
United States Congress in order that they 
may be apprised of the sentiment of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Virginia.“ 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. PELL, from the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, without amendment: 

S. 2743. An original bill to deter and punish 
aggression against the newly independent 
countries of the defunct Socialist Federal 
Republic of Yugoslavia, and to promote 
human rights within the newly constituted 
Republic of Yugoslavia. 


—— 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following executive reports of 
committees were submitted: 


By Mr. PELL from the Committee on For- 
eign Relations: 

Teresita Currie Schaffer, of New York, a 
Career Member of the Senior Foreign Serv- 
ice, Class of Minister-Counselor, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to the 
Democratic Socialist Republic of Sri Lanka, 
and to serve concurrently and without addi- 
tional compensation as Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary to the Republic 
of Maldives. 

(Contributions are to be reported for the 
period beginning on the first day of the 
fourth calendar year preceding the calendar 
year of the nomination and ending on the 
date of the nomination.) 

Nominee: Teresita Currie Schaffer. 

Post: Ambassador to Sri Lanka and the 
Maldives 

Contributions, amount, date, and donee: 

1. Self: None. 

2. Spouse: Howard B. Schaffer, none. 

3. Children and spouses names: Michael C. 
Schaffer, none; Christopher S. Schaffer, 
none. 

4. Parents names: Francis Currie, died 1979; 
Teresita S. Currie, none. 

5. Grandparents names: Susie Sparre, died 
1969; Pehr Sparre, died 1983. 

6. Brothers and spouses names: Francis S. 
Currie, March 31, 1987, $250 to Senator Brad- 
ley’s 1990 Primary Campaign; May 4, 1988, 
$250 to Senator Bradley's 1990 Primary Cam- 
paign; April 6, 1989, $500 to Senator Bradley's 
1990 Primary Campaign and $500 to Senator 
Bradleys 1990 General Election Campaign. 
Spouse, Christine Lachaze Currie, June 4, 
1990, $500 to Senator Bradley's Primary Cam- 
paign; Patrick R. Currie, none; spouse, Carol 
H. Currie, none; Peter L.S. Currie, none; 
spouse, Elizabeth M. Currie, none. 
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7. Sisters and spouses names: Julie G. 
Currie, none. 


Kenton Wesley Keith, of Missouri, a Career 
Member of the Senior Foreign Service, Class 
of Minister-Counselor, to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the Unit- 
ed States of America to the State of Qatar. 

(Contributions are to be reported for the 
period beginning on the first day of the 
fourth calendar year preceding the calendar 
year of the nomination and ending on the 
date of the nomination.) 

Nominee: Kenton Wesley Keith. 

Post: Ambassador to the State of Qatar. 

Contributions, amount, date, and donee: 

1. Self: None. 

2. Spouse: None. 

8. Children and spouses names: Vincent 
Keith (unmarried), none; Pamela Keith (un- 
married), none. 

4. Parents names: James Keith, father (de- 
ceased); Gertrude Keith, mother, none. 

5. Grandparents names: Frank Keith (de- 
ceased); Gertrude Keith (deceased); Nora 
Hooker (deceased). 

6. Brothers and spouses names: Gerren 
Keith (brother), none; Laura Keith (spouse), 
none. 

7. Sisters and spouses names: Stephanie 
Keith (sister), none. 


(The above nominations were ap- 
proved subject to the nominees’ com- 
mitment to respond to requests to ap- 
pear and testify before any duly con- 
stituted committee on the Senate). 

By Mr. BURDICK from the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works: 

Christian R. Holmes IV, of California, to be 
Chief Financial Officer, Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency. 

Christian R. Holmes IV, of California, to be 
an Assistant Administrator of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency. 

Kenneth C. Rogers, of New Jersey, to be a 
Member of the Nuclear Regulatory Commis- 
sion for the term of five years expiring June 
30, 1997. 

(The above nominations were ap- 
proved subject to the nominees’ com- 
mitment to appear and testify before 
any duly constituted committee on the 
Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
and second time by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. PELL: 

S. 2743. An original bill to deter and punish 
aggression against the newly independent 
countries of the defunct Socialist Federal 
Republic of Yugoslavia, and to promote 
human rights within the newly constituted 
Republic of Yugoslavia; from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations; placed on the cal- 
endar. 

By Mr. DASCHLE: 

S. 2744. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 

nue Code of 1986 to allow Indian tribes to re- 
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ceive charitable contributions of inventory; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. DOLE (for himself, Mr. HATCH, 
Mr. SEYMOUR, Mr. BOND, Mr. JEF- 
FORDS, and Mr. THURMOND): 

S. 2745. A bill to promote youth apprentice- 
ship, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Human Resources. 

By Mr. INOUYE (for himself, Mr. 
McCAIN, Mr. DECONCINI, and Mr. 
LIEBERMAN): 

S. 2746. A bill to extend the purposes of the 
Overseas Private Investment Corporation to 
include American Indian Tribes and Alaska 
Natives; to the Select Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. PELL: 

S. 2747. A bill to authorize certain uses of 
real property acquired by the Architect of 
the Capitol for use by the Librarian of Con- 
gress and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration. 

S. 2748. A bill to authorize the Library of 
Congress to provide certain information 
products and services, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration. 

By Mr. SEYMOUR: 

S. 2749. A bill to grant a right of use and 
occupancy of a certain tract of land in Yo- 
semite National Park to George R. Lange 
and Lucille F. Lange, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. 

By Mr. BOREN (for himself and Mr. 
NICKLES): 

S. 2750. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An Act conferring jurisdiction on certain 
courts of the United States to hear and 
render judgment in connection with certain 
claims of the Cherokee Nation of Okla- 
homa", approved December 23, 1982; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON: 

S. 2751. A bill to establish additional Under 
Secretary and Assistant Secretary positions 
within the Department of Energy; to the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. 

By Mr. LEAHY (for himself, Mr. 
DASCHLE, Mr. KOHL, Mr. WOFFORD, 
Mr. ROCKEFELLER, and Mr. HARKIN): 

S. 2752. A bill to establish a Reform Com- 
mission to review the field structure of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry. 

By Mr. MOYNIHAN: 

S. 2753. A bill to extend until January 1, 
1996, the existing temporary suspension of 
the duty on Diphenyldichlorosilande and 
phenyltrichlorosilane; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. WIRTH: 

S. 2754. A bill to clarify authorities of the 
Secretary of Agriculture is considering and 
issuing certain special use permits on Na- 
tional Forest System lands; to the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

By Mr. MOYNIHAN: 

S. 2755. A bill to direct the Secretary of De- 
fense to provide grants to States to provide 
technical and financial assistance to defense- 
dependent contractors; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 
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By Mr. SIMON: 

S. 2756. A bill to provide for the liquidation 
of certain entries of dog and cat treats as 
free of certain duties; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. MOYNIHAN (for himself and 
Mr. D'AMATO): 

S. 2757. A bill to correct the Harmonized 
Tariff Schedule of the United States as it ap- 
plies to certain electric toothbrushes and 
parts thereof; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. THURMOND: 

S. 2758. A bill to authorize the Department 
of Justice to pay State and local property 
taxes on forfeited real property; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEAHY (for himself, Mr. HAR- 
KIN, Mr. DASCHLE, and Mr. CONRAD): 

S. 2759. A bill to amend the National 
School Lunch Act to improve the nutritional 
well-being of children under the age of 6 liv- 
ing in homeless shelters, and for other pur- 
poses; considered and passed. 

By Mr. LEAHY (for himself, Mr. 
MCCONNELL, and Mr. DASCHLE): 

S. 2760. A bill to improve certain nutrition 
programs, to improve the nutritional health 
of children, and for other purposes; consid- 
ered and passed. 

By Mr. LEAHY (for himself, Mr. 
GRASSLEY, Mr. HARKIN, Mr. CONRAD, 
and Mr. DASCHLE): 

S. 2761. A bill to amend the Child Nutrition 
Act of 1966 to authorize grants to be made to 
State programs designed to provide re- 
sources to persons who are nutritionally at 
risk in the form of fresh nutritious unpre- 
pared food (such as fruit and vegetables) 
from farmers’ markets, and for other pur- 
poses; considered and passed. 

By Mr. GORE (for himself, Ms. MIKUL- 
SKI, Mr. LEAHY, Mr. KERRY, Mr. 
WOFFORD, Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. MITCH- 
ELL, Mr. SIMON, Mr. Dopp, Mr. 
ADAMS, Mr. SARBANES, Mr. Moy- 
NIHAN, Mr. KOHL, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. 
WIRTH, Mr. LIEBERMAN, Mr. INOUYE, 
Mr. SANFORD, Mr. AKAKA, and Mr. 
ROCKEFELLER): 

S.J. Res. 308. A joint resolution adopting 
certain principles on general rights and obli- 
gations with respect to the environment, to 
be known as the Earth Charter,” and urging 
the United Nations Conference on Environ- 
ment and Development, meeting in June 
1992, to adopt the same; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 


SUBMISSION OF CONCURRENT AND 
SENATE RESOLUTIONS 


The following concurrent resolutions 
and Senate resolutions were read, and 
referred (or acted upon), as indicated: 

By Mr. SIMON (for himself, Mr. PELL, 
Mr. CRANSTON, and Mr. KENNEDY): 

S. Res. 301. A resolution relating to ongo- 
ing violence connected with apartheid in 
South Africa; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 
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STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. DASCHLE: 

S. 2744. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to allow Indian 
tribes to receive charitable contribu- 
tions of inventory; to the Committee 
on Finance. 


INTERNAL REVENUE CODE AMENDMENTS 


è Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. President, I am 
introducing legislation that would ex- 
pand the current inventory charitable 
donation rule to include Indian tribes. 
This proposal is short and simple. 

Under current law, companies may 
obtain a special charitable donation 
tax deduction under Internal Revenue 
Code section 170(e)(3) for contributing 
their excess inventory to the ill, the 
needy, or infants. While not limited to 
any particular type of company or in- 
ventory, this deduction commonly is 
used by food processing companies 
whose excess food inventories other- 
wise would spoil. Indian tribes have 
had difficulty obtaining these dona- 
tions, however, because of an ambigu- 
ity in the law as to whether or not do- 
nating companies may deduct dona- 
tions to people on Indian reservations. 

The current language in section 
170(e)(3) requires charitable donations 
of excess inventory to be made to orga- 
nizations that are described in section 
501(c)(3) of the Code and exempt from 
taxation under section 501(a). While In- 
dian tribes are exempt from taxation, 
they are not among the organizations 
described in section 501(c)(3). Accord- 
ingly, it is not clear that a direct dona- 
tion of excess inventory to an Indian 
tribe would qualify for the charitable 
donation deduction under section 
170(e)(3). 

Ironically, the Indian Tribal Govern- 
ment Tax Status Act found in section 
7871 provides that an Indian tribal gov- 
ernment shall be treated as a State for 
purposes of determining tax deductibil- 
ity of charitable contributions made 
pursuant to section 170. Unfortunately, 
the act does not expressly extend to do- 
nations made under section 170(e)(3) be- 
cause that provision technically does 
not include States as eligible donees, 
either. 

Mr. President, it is well documented 
that a disproportionate number of the 
ill and the needy, many of whom are 
infants, can be found on Indian reserva- 
tions. No one would argue that it is not 
within the intent of section 170(e)(3) to 
allow contributions to these people to 
qualify for the special charitable dona- 
tion deduction in that section of the 
Code. That is what the bill I am intro- 
ducing today would do. By allowing 
companies to make qualified contribu- 
tions to Indian tribes under section 
170(e)(3), the bill would clearly further 
the intended purpose of both Internal 
Revenue Code section 170(e)(3) and the 
Indian Tribal Government Tax Status 
Act. 
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I strongly encourage my colleagues 
to take a close look at this bill and 
consider supporting this worthy and 
reasonable measure. 

Mr. President, I ask that the full text 
of the bill be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


S. 2744 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 


SECTION 1. CHARITABLE CONTRIBUTIONS OF IN- 
VENTORY TO INDIAN TRIBES. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 170(e)(3) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1986 (relating to spe- 
cial rule for certain contributions of inven- 
tory or other property) is amended by adding 
at the end the following new subparagraph: 

D) SPECIAL RULE FOR INDIAN TRIBES.— 

D IN GENERAL.—An Indian tribe (as de- 
fined in section 7871(c)(3)(E)(ii)) shall be 
treated as an organization eligible to be a 
donee under subparagraph (A). 

“(ii) USE OF PROPERTY.—For purposes of 
subparagraph (A)(i), if the use of the prop- 
erty donated is related to the exercise of an 
essential governmental function of the In- 
dian tribal government, such use shall be 
treated as related to the purpose or function 
constituting the basis for the organization's 
exemption.” 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendment 
made by subsection (a) shall apply to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1991.¢ 


By Mr. DOLE (for himself, Mr. 
HATCH, Mr. SEYMOUR, Mr. BOND, 
Mr. JEFFORDS, and Mr. THUR- 
MOND): 


S. 2745. A bill to promote youth ap- 
prenticeship, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Labor and Human 
Resources. 


NATIONAL YOUTH APPRENTICESHIP ACT OF 1992 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, when it 
comes to ensuring a strong economy 
and a bright and prosperous future for 
American workers, some investments 
in our Nation’s infrastructure are more 
worthwhile than others. One of the 
most important things that we can do 
is to invest in our youth, and in this 
connection, I am pleased, along with 
the distinguished Senator from Utah 
[Mr. HATCH], the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. BOND], the distin- 
guished Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
JEFFORDS], and the distinguished Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. THUR- 
MOND] to introduce the National Youth 
Apprenticeship Act of 1992. 

This legislation, part of President 
Bush’s plan to prepare the American 
work force for the challenges of the 
next century, would for the first time 
establish a national framework for im- 
plementing comprehensive youth ap- 
prenticeship programs. 

There is widespread agreement that 
the time has come to strengthen the 
connection between the academic sub- 
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ject matters taught in our schools and 
the demands of the modern, high-tech- 
nology workplace. This concept has 
been successfully applied in other 
countries through the coordination and 
integration of school and workplace 
disciplines and the time has come to 
incorporate such practices into our 
own education system. 


Under this proposal, the main ele- 
ments of a youth apprenticeship pro- 
gram are defined to facilitate the de- 
velopment of a nationwide program 
providing a transition from school to 
work. This model, based on partner- 
ships among business, schools, and 
labor organizations, is keyed to be sen- 
sitive to the needs of students and the 
community. This will ensure that the 
apprenticeship programs produce re- 
sults by linking the skills and training 
acquired to the real-world needs of 
local employers. 


The model provides that a student 
could enter a youth apprenticeship pro- 
gram in the llth or 12th grade. Before 
reaching these grades, students would 
receive career and academic counseling 
to inform them of—and prepare them 
for entry into—apprenticeship pro- 
grams. 


Particular programs may be com- 
pleted upon graduation from high 
school or may continue for up to 2 
years of postsecondary education. In 
addition to the high school diploma, a 
youth apprentice would receive a cer- 
tificate of competency based on na- 
tional standards that would provide 
employers with an objective basis on 
which to evaluate the individual’s 
skills. 


The program is intended to attract 
and develop high-quality, motivated, 
students. In order to be certified under 
the Act, apprentices would be required 
to have received academic instruction, 
structured job training, and on-the-job 
work experience. Standards of aca- 
demic achievement would apply to all 
academic instruction, including the re- 
quired instruction in the core subjects 
of English, mathematics, science, his- 
tory, and geography. 


Mr. President, the key to success for 
America is flexibility and responsive- 
ness to a rapidly changing world. The 
economic challenges we face today are 
like no others we have ever seen: We 
have a truly global economy where 
product differences and costs are easily 
recognized and measured. 


In this connection, we have an obli- 
gation to our youth to prepare them 
for the future. 


This bill is an important step in 
meeting that obligation, and I urge my 
colleagues to carefully review this im- 
portant legislation and to lend their 
support to its passage. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the complete text of the Na- 
tional Youth Apprenticeship Act of 
1992 and a statement in explanation 
thereof be included in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


S. 2745 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 


SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 


This Act may be cited as the “National 
Youth Apprenticeship Act of 1992”. 


SEC. 2. FINDINGS AND PURPOSES. 


(a) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds that— 

(1) a significant proportion of youth in the 
United State lack the necessary skills to 
meet employer requirements for entry level 
positions; 

(2) the American workplace is changing in 
response to new technology and heightened 
international completion, and the jobs of the 
future will demand different and higher level 
skills for which too many of our youth are 
not currently trained; 


(3) work-based learning models are effec- 
tive approaches to preparing youth, begin- 
ning at the secondary school level, for high- 
wage, high-skilled employment; 

(4) three-fourths of American youth do not 
earn college degrees, and many of those who 
do not could benefit from a more structured 
method of attaining job skills, knowledge 
and abilities; and 


(5) the United States lacks a comprehen- 
sive approach towards helping youth make 
the transition from school to the workplace. 


(b) PurPosEes.—The purposes of this act are 
to— 


(1) establish a nationally recognized sys- 
tem for the youth apprenticeship approach 
to learning, while allowing States to cus- 
tomize the model to economic, demograhic, 
and other local conditions; 


(2) establish a formal process that engages 
the business community in partnerships with 
education to develop the capacity of work- 
places to serve as learning sites in order to 
ensue that youth apprentices acquire aca- 
demic and work-based competencies and be- 
come skilled, flexible entry-level workers; 


(3) encourage small and medium-size busi- 
nesses and labor organizations to participate 
in youth apprenticeship programs; 


(4) encourage the public sector to partici- 
pate in youth apprenticeship programs; 


(5) motivate the nation's: young people to 
remain in school, improve their basic skills, 
and become productive citizens by providing 
the opportunity to gain marketable skills 
while establishing a relationship with a pro- 
spective employer; 


(6) prepare the youth of the United States 
for employment in high-wage, high-skilled 
occupations; 


050 provide for high achievement standards 
in order to instill pride, self-esteem, and pur- 
pose in youth apprentices; 


(8) establish a systematic transition for 
youth apprentice students from school to 


work by linking the academic curriculum 
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with a curriculum of work-site experience 
and learning; and 


(9) enhance the youth apprentice’s pros- 
pects for immediate employment after leav- 
ing school in positions that provide signifi- 
cant opportunity for continued education 
and career development. 


SEC. 3, DEFINITIONS. 


For the purpose of this Act, the following 
definitions apply— 

(1) The term “youth apprenticeship pro- 
gram” means a program that— 

(A) integrates academic instruction and 
work-based learning; 

(B) provides for work-site learning and 
paid work experience; 

(C) is offered to students beginning in the 
llth or 12th grade; 

(D) is intended to— 

(i) result in receipt of a high school di- 
ploma and an approved certificate of com- 
petency, and, 

(ii) lead, as appropriate, to entry into a 
postsecondary program, a program reg- 
istered under the National Apprenticeship 
Act, or permanent employment; 

(E) is certified as meeting national youth 
apprenticeship criteria; and 

(F) otherwise meets the requirements of 
this Act. 

(2) The term youth apprenticeship agree- 
ment“ means the written agreement between 
the employer, local educational agency, stu- 
dent, and parent which defines the parties’ 
respective roles and responsibilities under 
the program. 

(3) The term “youth apprentice” means a 
student who is at least 16 years of age, who 
is currently enrolled in a public or private 
secondary school as defined in paragraph (21) 
of section 1471 of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 
2891(21)), and who is participating in a cer- 
tified youth apprenticeship program, which 
meets the requirements of this Act. 


(4) The term employer“ means any person 
or organization employing a youth appren- 
tice under a certified youth apprenticeship 
program. 

(5) The term State“ means any of the sev- 
eral States, the District of Columbia, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, Guam, the Northern Mariana Is- 
lands, American Samoa, and the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands. 


(6) The term Governor“ means the chief 
executive of any State. 

(7) The term local entity“ means a local 
educational agency as defined in paragraph 
(12) of section 1471 of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 
2891(12)), or a public or private sector entity 
designated by the State to administer youth 
apprenticeship programs at the local level 
instead of, or in cooperation with the local 
educational agency. 

(8) The term “private industry council” 
means a private industry council established 
under section 102 of the Job Training Part- 
nership Act. 

(9) The term “workplace mentor“ means 
the individual at the work site who instructs 
the apprentice, critiques performance, chal- 
lenges the apprentice to perform well and 
works in cooperation with classroom teach- 
ers. 


SEC. 4. PROGRAM RESPONSIBILITIES AND AD- 
MINISTRATION, 


(a) The Federal, State, and local respon- 
sibilities in establishing the means for em- 
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ployers, local education agencies, labor orga- 
nizations, and other appropriate entities to 
develop and implement youth apprenticeship 
programs under the national youth appren- 
ticeship criteria established by section 5 are 
set forth in subsections (b) through (d) of 
this section. 

(b) FEDERAL FUNCTIONS.— 

(1) There is established an interagency 
committee, composed of the Secretaries of 
Labor, Education, and Commerce, which 
shall be chaired by the Secretary of Labor, 
and which shall— 

(A) establish procedures for submission and 
review of plans prepared by participating 
States in accordance with subsection (c) of 
this section, including measures to ensure 
that States are not required to prepare plans 
which unnecessarily duplicate plans submit- 
ted under programs contained in section 8 of 
this Act, or under any other programs whose 
resources contribute to a youth apprentice- 
ship program under this Act; and 

(B) determine, not later than 60 days after 
the date on which a plan is submitted under 
the procedures established under subpara- 
graph (A), whether the plan meets the re- 
quirements of the national criteria for youth 
apprenticeship plans provided by section 5 of 
this Act and incorporates the safeguards pro- 
vided by section 7 of this Act, and shall in- 
form the State that the plan has been ap- 
proved, or that it has not been approved, to- 
gether with the reasons therefore, and the 
steps the State may take to remedy such 
plan in order to receive certification upon 
resubmission. 

(2) The Secretary of Labor shall perform 
the following functions in consultation with 
the interagency committee established pur- 
suant to paragraph 1 of this subsection— 

(A) promulgate regulations, as appropriate; 

(B) establish procedures for determining 
whether States and local entities are com- 
plying with the national criteria for youth 
apprenticeship established by section 5 of 
this Act, and the safeguards provided by sec- 
tion 7 of this Act; 

(C) monitor State activities under this 
Act; 


(D) collect data, evaluate results, and re- 
view the use of funds authorized in accord- 
ance with subsections (c), (d), and (e) of sec- 
tion 8 of this Act; 

(E) provide policy guidance and technical 
assistance; 

(F) recognize outstanding youth appren- 
ticeship programs and the achievements of 
outstanding youth apprentices, and dissemi- 
nate information regarding exemplary youth 
apprenticeship models and State and local 
practices; 


(G) provide resources and technical assist- 
ance to States to develop and implement a 
youth apprenticeship program and carry out 
functions under subsection (c)) of this sec- 
tion; and 


(H) carry out a program of research and 
demonstration activities on youth appren- 
ticeship issues. 

(c) STATE FUNCTIONS.—The Governor of a 
participating State shall— 

(1) submit a biennial State plan for youth 
apprenticeship programs to the Secretary of 
Labor under the procedures established pur- 
suant to subsection (b)(1)(A) of this section, 
which plan shall include the following 

(A) a description of any enabling legisla- 
tion the Governor intends to propose to 
carry out the plan; 

(B) a statement identifying the authority 
designated under paragraph 2 of this sub- 
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section to carry out the responsibilities pro- 
vided in such paragraph, and a description of 
the plan for carrying out such responsibil- 
ities; 

(C) a description of the Federal, State, 
local, and other resources the State intends 
to commit to implement the plan; 

(D) the timetable to be followed in imple- 
menting youth apprenticeship programs; 

(E) a plan for providing that all population 
groups including women and minority groups 
have the opportunity to participate in youth 
apprenticeship programs; and 

(F) the procedures by which the State will 
assure that youth apprenticeship programs 
comply with the national criteria for youth 
apprenticeship established by section 5 of 
this Act, and the safeguards provided by sec- 
tion 7 of this Act. 

(2) designate the appropriate State author- 
ity, which shall include appropriate rep- 
resentatives from the agencies responsible 
for matters concerning education, labor, and 
commerce, to— 

(A) develop guidelines for the designation 
of local entities; 

(B) develop guidelines for identifying and 
including in youth apprenticeship programs 
those industries, occupations, and employers 
offering likelihood of long term employment; 

(C) certify that the programs of local enti- 
ties meet the national criteria for youth ap- 
prenticeship programs established by section 
5 of this Act, meet applicable education and 
labor standards, and incorporate the safe- 
guards provided by section 7 of this Act; 

(D) provide technical assistance and other 
support to local entities and employers as is 
necessary to develop and operate acceptable 
youth apprenticeship programs; and 

(E) collect and maintain participation and 
other data on, monitor, and evaluate youth 
apprenticeship programs. 

(d) LOCAL FUNCTIONS.— 

(1) local entities shall ensure that youth 
apprenticeship programs are developed and 
operated in conformity with the national 
youth apprenticeship criteria provided by 
section 5 of this Act, applicable education 
and labor standards, and the safeguards es- 
tablished by section 7 of this Act; 

(2) participating schools shall provide for 
career exploration opportunities, and for 
academic development to meet the require- 
ments for entry and participation in youth 
apprenticeship programs; 

(3) local employers, in collaboration with 
labor organizations where appropriate, shall 
employ youth apprentices, assist participat- 
ing schools in ensuring that curriculum con- 
tent, to the extent appropriate, are relevant 
to the workplace, take primary responsibil- 
ity for ensuring the success of worksite 
learning and work experience, and provide 
information to the local schools concerning 
the performance of each youth apprentice; 
and 

(4) local private industry councils shall re- 
view and approve local youth apprenticeship 
programs to ensure that the programs meet 
local labor market demands, and provide 
youth apprentices with broad-based com- 
petencies and transferable skills that facili- 
tate career progression within the industries 
or trades in which the student is trained and 
employed. 

SEC. 5. NATIONAL YOUTH APPRENTICESHIP CRI- 
TERIA. 


(a) A youth apprenticeship program of in- 
struction which merges learning in the class- 
room and in the workplace through meeting 
the national youth apprenticeship criteria 
set forth in subsections (b) through (f) of this 
section. 
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(b) ACADEMIC INSTRUCTION.—Academic in- 
struction shall consist of— 

(1) a program of study which meets State 
education standards; 

(2) instruction to attain academic pro- 
ficiency in at least the five core subjects of 
English, mathematics, history, science, and 
geography consistent with voluntary na- 
tional standards; and 

(3) where appropriate, modifications to 
curriculum components to increase the rel- 
evance of instruction to the workplace. 

(c) WoRK-BASED LEARNING.—Work-based 
learning shall consist of— 

(1) instruction in occupationally specific 
knowledge, skills, and abilities, based on ap- 
propriate nationally accepted industry 
standards; 

(2) a planned program of structured job 
training, including tasks to be mastered; 

(3) development of sound work habits and 
behaviors; and 

(4) instruction in general workplace com- 
petencies, including, where appropriate, the 
ability to manage resources, work produc- 
tively with others, acquire and use informa- 
tion, understand and master systems and 
work with technologies. 

(d) WoRK-SITE LEARNING AND EXPERI- 
ENCE.—Work-site learning and experience 
shall compose at least 20 percent of the time, 
as defined by the school the individual at- 
tends, the youth apprentice would otherwise 
be in school during the first school year, and 
at least 40 percent of the time, as defined by 
the school the individual attends, the youth 
apprentice would otherwise be in school dur- 
ing the second year, and shall consist of— 

(1) helping the youth apprentice achieve 
the academic requirements in subsection (b) 
of this section; 

(2) helping the youth apprentice achieve 
the work-based learning requirements in 
subsection (c) of this section; 

(3) paid work experience; and 

(4) otherwise fulfilling the employer com- 
mitments in the agreement in subsection (e) 
of this section. 

(e) AGREEMENT.—A youth apprenticeship 
agreement shall include the following com- 
ponents— 

(1) a commitment by youth apprentices to 
achieve stated academic performance stand- 
ards, to remain in school, to maintain good 
attendance, to avoid alcohol and drug abuse, 
and to meet worksite requirements; 

(2) a commitment by parents or guardians 
to support efforts by the youth apprentice to 
fulfill academic and work site commitments; 

(3) a commitment by employers, in col- 
laboration with labor organizations where 
appropriate, to help the youth apprentice ac- 
quire necessary skills and knowledge in an 
orderly sequence, to make available to the 
youth apprentice job progression through 
normal skill levels, to provide a workplace 
mentor, to provide feedback to the school on 
individual progress, and to make reasonable 
efforts to employ the youth apprentice upon 
successful completion of the program, sub- 
ject to the safeguards provided by section 7 
of this Act; 

(4) a commitment by the local educational 
agency to provide, to the extent feasible, the 
youth apprentice with the appropriate sup- 
port to promote successful completion of the 
program, and to ensure close coordination 
between academic instruction, work-based 
learning, and worksite experience; 

(5) a provision setting forth the edu- 
cational outcomes of successfully complet- 
ing the program which— 

(A) shall include receipt of a high school 
diploma and an approved certificate of com- 
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petency, specifying the standards under 
which such certificate is awarded, and 

(B) may include, as appropriate, receipt of 
a postsecondary degree, entry in a post- 
secondary program, or entry into a 
registered under the National Apprenticeship 
Act. 

(6) a provision setting forth the wage scale, 
and a schedule of hours of work throughout 
the program including hours of work during 
school, after school, and during school 
breaks; and 

(7) a provision for modification and termi- 
nation of the agreement. 

(f) INFORMATION AND GUIDANCE.—A formal 
method for advising the youth apprentice 
of— 

(1) occupational and career opportunities, 
work experience requirements, and any deci- 
sion necessary for exercising options for 
postsecondary education and career-speciali- 
zation, including formal registered appren- 
ticeship programs under the National Ap- 
prenticeship Act; 

(2) the methods and frequencies of assess- 
ing achievement of job related competencies 
and performance in the workplace; and 

(3) the job description. 

SEC, 6. ALTERNATIVE PROGRAM COMPONENTS. 

(a) A local entity may design programs 
using the tech-prep education program 
model, as authorized by part E, title III of 
the Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Applied 
Technology Education Act (20 U.S.C. 2394 et 
se.), for the academic instruction compo- 
nent and for any classroom instruction for 
the job training component of a youth ap- 
prenticeship program, in order to enhance 
opportunities for youth apprentices to enter 
into programs leading to an associate degree 
or certificate in an occupational field or pro- 


gram. 

(b) A local entity may design programs to 
incorporate, as appropriate, vocational edu- 
cation models authorized by section 235 of 
the Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Applied 
Technology Act (20 U.S.C. 2342), as amended 
by section 8(c)(1) of this Act. Local entities 
are also encouraged to use State and local 
vocational education funds in support of 
youth apprenticeship programs. 

(c) A local entity may design programs 
which provide for formal connections to 
other tech-prep programs and to postsecond- 
ary education and training. 

SEC. 7. SAFEGUARDS. 

The following safeguards shall apply to 
youth apprenticeship programs under this 
Act— 

(1) No youth apprentice shall displace any 
currently employed worker (including a par- 
tial displacement, such as a reduction in the 
hours of nonovertime work, wages, or em- 
ployment benefits). 

(2) No youth apprenticeship program shall 
impair existing contracts for services or col- 
lective bargaining agreements, except that 
no program under this Act which would be 
inconsistent with the terms of a collective 
bargaining agreement shall be undertaken 
without the written concurrence of the labor 
organization and employer concerned. 

(3) No youth apprentice shall be employed 
or job opening filled— 

(A) when any other individual is on tem- 
porary layoff, with the clear possibility of 
recall, from the same or any substantially 
equivalent job, or 

(B) when the employer has terminated the 
employment of any regular employee or oth- 
erwise reduced its workforce with the inten- 
tion of filling the vacancy so created with a 
youth apprentice. 

(4) Youth apprentices must be provided 
with adequate and safe equipment and a safe 
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and healthful workplace in conformity with 
all health and safety standards of Federal 
and State law. 

(5) No individual shall be excluded from 
participation in, denied the benefits of, sub- 
jected to discrimination under, or denied em- 
ployment in the administration of or in con- 
nection with any youth apprenticeship pro- 
gram on the basis of race, color, religion, 
sex, national origin, age, handicap, or politi- 
cal affiliation, or belief. 

(6) No member of any private industry 
council shall participate in any decision 
under this Act to approve a youth appren- 
ticeship program under section 4(d)(3) of this 
Act where such a decision would affect the 
member's own financial interests, those of 
the member's spouse, minor children, or 
partners, or those of any organization in 
which the member is an officer, director, 
trustee, partner, or employee. This section 
does not prohibit the provision of advice and 
recommendations on policy matters which 
uniquely affect a class of entities in which 
the member has a financial interest. 

(7) Such other safeguards as the Secretary 
may deem appropriate in order to ensure 
that youth apprentices are afforded adequate 
supervision by fully skilled adult workers, 
or, otherwise, to further the purposes of this 
Act. 

SEC, 8, RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER LAWS. 

(1) Section 14(a) of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938 (29 U.S.C. 214) is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

(a) The Secretary, to the extent necessary 
in order to prevent curtailment of opportuni- 
ties for employment, shall by regulations or 
by orders provide for the employment of 
youth apprentices enrolled in a certified pro- 
gram under the National Youth Apprentice- 
ship Act of 1992, of learners, of apprentices, 
and of messengers employed primarily in de- 
livering letters and messages, under special 
certificates issued pursuant to regulations of 
the Secretary, at such wages lower than the 
minimum wage applicable under section 6 
and subject to such limitations as to time, 
number, proportion, and length of service as 
the Secretary shall prescribe.” 

(2) The Secretary of Labor shall ensure 
that youth apprentices receive the same pro- 
tections, and otherwise are treated, as stu- 
dent-learners under regulations issued pursu- 
ant to section 3(1) of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938 (29 U.S.C. 203(1)). 

(b) VOCATIONAL EDUCATION.— 

(1) Section 23500) of the Carl D. Perkins Vo- 
cational and Applied Technology Act (Carl 
D. Perkins Act) (20 U.S.C. 2301 et seq.) is 
amended— 

(A) by redesignating respectively subpara- 
graphs (G) through (N), as (H) through (0); 
and 

(B) by inserting the following new subpara- 
graph (G)— 

(8) youth apprenticeship programs;"’. 

(2) A tech-prep education program, author- 
ized by part E, title III of the Carl D. Perkins 
Vocational and Applied Technology Edu- 
cation Act (20 U.S.C. 2394 et seq.), may serve 
as the classroom portion of the academic and 
work-based learning components for the job 
training component of a youth apprentice- 
ship program; 

(3) A youth apprenticeship program may be 
an appropriate cooperative demonstration 
program or project within the meaning of 
section 420A of the Carl D. Perkins Voca- 
tional and Applied Technology Education 
Act (20 U.S.C. 2024a). 

(c) JOB TRAINING.— 

(1) Youth apprenticeship programs are edu- 
cation and training programs for purposes of 
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state education coordination and grants 
under section 123 of the Job Training Part- 
nership Act (29 U.S.C. 1533). 

(2) To the extent consistent with law, and 
otherwise appropriate, youth programs car- 
ried out under part A and part B of title II 
of the Job Training Partnership Act should 
be merged with programs carried out under 
this Act. 

(d) ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDU- 
CATION.—Subsection (b) of section 1011 of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (6), by striking out and“ 
at the end thereof; 

(2) in paragraph (7), by striking out the pe- 
riod at the end thereof, and inserting, in lieu 
thereof, a semicolon and and“: and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraph— 

(8) youth apprenticeship programs estab- 
lished according to the provisions of the Na- 
tional Youth Apprenticeship Act of 1992."’. 
SEC. 9. STUDIES AND REPORTS. 

(a) The Secretary of Labor, in consultation 
with the Secretary of Education and the Sec- 
retary of Commerce through the interagency 
committee established pursuant to section 4 
of this Act, shall conduct studies— 

(1) to evaluate the initial and continuing 
impact of activities undertaken pursuant to 
this Act on individuals, schools, and employ- 
ers; 

(2) to examine the use in support of this 
Act by States and localities of Job Training 
Partnership Act funds and Federal and State 
vocational education funds, and funds under 
the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965, and any other Federal, State, 
local, or private resources; and 

(3) to evaluate such other issues as the 
interagency committee deems appropriate. 

(b) Not later than 2 years from the date of 
enactment of this Act, the Secretary of 
Labor shall submit an initial report to the 
President on the results of the studies con- 
ducted pursuant to subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion. The secretary may make such other re- 
ports as the Secretary shall deem necessary. 
SEC. 10. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a) Of the amounts appropriated for the 
training and employment services account in 
the Department of Labor for the period be- 
ginning July 1, 1993 through June 30, 1994, 
not to exceed $50,000,000 shall be available for 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 1993 to 
carry out program activities under this Act, 
including— 

(1) assistance to States in developing a 
comprehensive plan for youth apprenticeship 
for submittal to the Secretary of Labor; 

(2) assistance to States for the implemen- 
tation of approved plans; and 

(3) research and demonstration activities 
on youth apprenticeship program issues, 
which shall consist of no more than 10 per- 
cent of the funds appropriated pursuant to 
this subsection. 

(b) Of the amounts appropriated for the 
training and employment services account in 
the Department of Labor for the period be- 
ginning July 1, 1993 through June 30, 1994, 
not to exceed $5,000,000 shall be available for 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 1993 for 
the studies and reports undertaken pursuant 
to section 9 of this Act. 

SEC. II. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

This Act shall take effect upon enactment. 
STATEMENT IN EXPLANATION OF THE NATIONAL 
YOUTH APPRENTICESHIP ACT OF 1992 

The National Youth Apprenticeship Act 
would establish a national framework for im- 
plementing the youth apprenticeship ap- 
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proach as a high quality learning alternative 
to help our youth make the transition from 
school to the workplace. The proposal en- 
courages business and labor to become active 
partners in education, by linking school and 
work in a program of contextual learning 
and work experience during the last two 
years of high school, with options for post- 
secondary study. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 


Section 1 of the bill provides that this Act 
is entitled the National Youth Apprentice- 
ship Act of 1992.“ 

Section 2 contains the findings and pur- 
poses of the Act. The findings recognize the 
need to raise skill levels and provide a more 
systematic approach to preparing youth for 
the transition from school to the workforce. 
Youth Apprenticeship provides an effective 
model of work-based learning as an alter- 
native for the three quarters of youth who do 
not receive college degrees. The purposes de- 
fine the essential objectives of a youth ap- 
prenticeship program as: establishing a na- 
tionally recognized system for the youth ap- 
prenticeship approach to learning while al- 
lowing flexible implementation; developing 
the capacity of workplaces as learning sites; 
preparing youth for high-wage, high-skilled 
employment; engaging employers, labor, and 
the public sector in youth apprenticeship 
programs; and motivating youth to achieve 
high standards at school and the workplace 
with new work-influenced curricula and con- 
crete prospects for employment and training 
after high school. 

Section 3 defines the essential terms con- 
nected with youth apprenticeship programs. 
The following terms, unique to this bill, are 
defined. A “youth apprenticeship program“ 
is a program offered to students that begins 
in the llth and 12th grades; meets national 
standards and criteria; integrates academic 
instruction and work-based learning; and in- 
cludes worksite learning and paid work expe- 
rience. A youth apprenticeship agreement“ 
means the written agreement between the 
employer, local educational agency, student, 
and parent which defines the parties’ respec- 
tive roles and responsibilities under the pro- 
gram. A “youth apprentice” is a student who 
is at least 16 years of age, who is currently 
enrolled in a public or private secondary 
school, and who is participating in a cer- 
tified youth apprenticeship program which 
meets the requirements of this Act. The 
term “local entity“ is a local educational 
agency as defined in section 1471(12) of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965, or a public or private sector entity des- 
ignated by the State to administer youth ap- 
prenticeship programs at the local level in- 
stead of, or in cooperation with the local 
educational agency. A workplace mentor“ 
is the individual at the worksite who in- 
structs the apprentice, critiques perform- 
ance, challenges the apprentice to perform 
well and provides feedback to the classroom 
teachers. 

Section 4 defines Federal, State and local 
responsibilities for establishing and admin- 
istering youth apprenticeship programs. The 
Federal functions are defined in section 4(b). 
Section 4(b)(1) establishes an interagency 
committee, to be chaired by the Secretary of 
Labor, and composed of the Secretaries of 
Labor, Education and Commerce to: (1) es- 
tablish procedures for submission and review 
of plans prepared by participating States; (2) 
ensure that States are not required to pre- 
pare and submit unnecessarily duplicative 
plans; and (3) determine, within 60 days of 
submission of a State plan for the implemen- 
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tation of local youth apprenticeship pro- 
grams, whether the plan meets the national 
criteria for youth apprenticeship and other 
requirements of this Act. 

Under section 4(b)(2) the Secretary of 
Labor, in consultation with the interagency 
committee, shall: promulgate regulations, as 
appropriate; establish procedures for mon- 
itoring States’ compliance with the national 
criteria and the safeguards; collect data and 
evaluate results; provide policy guidance and 
technical assistance; recognize outstanding 
youth apprenticeship programs and dissemi- 
nate information on exemplary programs 
and practices; provide resources and tech- 
nical assistance to States to develop and im- 
plement a youth apprenticeship program and 
carry out functions under section 4(c)(2); and 
carry out a program of research and dem- 
onstration activities on youth apprentice- 
ship issues. 

The State functions are identified in sec- 
tion 4(c). Under section 4(c)(1) the Governor 
prepares and submits a biennial plan for im- 
plementing youth apprenticeship in his or 
her state. The plan must describe the follow- 
ing: 

(1) any proposed youth apprenticeship leg- 
islation; 

(2) a statement identifying the authority 
designated under section 4(c)(2) to carry out 
the responsibilities provided thereby, and a 
description of the plan for carrying out such 
responsibilities; 

(3) a description of the Federal, State, 
local, and other resources the State intends 
to commit to the plan; 

(4) the timetable to be followed in imple- 
menting youth apprenticeship programs; and 

(5) a plan for providing that all population 
groups, including women and minorities, 
have the opportunity to participate in youth 
apprenticeship programs. 

Additional State responsibilities are listed 
under section 4%). The Governor des- 
ignates the state authority (which shall in- 
clude appropriate representatives from agen- 
cies responsible for matters concerning edu- 
cation, labor, and commerce) to certify that 
local youth apprenticeship programs meet 
national criteria, to develop guidelines for 
local entities regarding the administration 
of local programs, to identify industries, oc- 
cupations and employers offering the likeli- 
hood of long-term employment, to provide 
technical assistance and other support to 
local entities and employers, and to collect 
and maintain participation and other data 
on, monitor, and evaluate youth apprentice- 
ship programs. 

Section 4(d) identifies the local respon- 
sibilities. Section 4(d)(1) provides that local 
entities shall have the responsibility of en- 
suring that local youth apprenticeship pro- 
grams are developed and operated in con- 
formity with national youth apprenticeship 
criteria, applicable education and labor 
standards and the safeguards provided by 
section 7 of this Act. Section 4(d)(2) provides 
that participating schools shall provide for 
career exploration opportunities, and for 
academic development to meet the require- 
ments for entry and participation in youth 
apprenticeship programs. Under section 
4(d)(3), local employers, in collaboration 
with labor organizations where appropriate, 
(1) employ youth apprentices; (2) assist 
schools in ensuring that curriculum content, 
to the extent appropriate, is relevant to the 
workplace; and (3) provide to the schools for- 
mal feedback concerning the workplace per- 
formance of youth apprentices. Under sec- 
tion 4(d)(4), local private industry councils 
review local youth apprenticeship programs 
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to ensure they meet the demands of the local 
labor market, and provide youth apprentices 
with broad-based competencies and 
transferrable skills. 

Section 5 contains the national youth ap- 
prenticeship criteria. Section Sta) provides 
that a youth apprenticeship program creates 
a comprehensive program of instruction that 
integrates learning in the classroom and in 
the workplace and meets the national youth 
apprenticeship criteria for academic instruc- 
tion, work-based learning, worksite learning 
and work experience, a youth apprenticeship 
agreement and information and guidance to 
youth apprentices. Section 5(b) provides that 
the academic instruction component of a 
youth apprenticeship program: (1) meets 
state educational standards; (2) includes the 
five basic subject areas of English, mathe- 
matics, science, history and geography; and 
(3) where appropriate, modifies curriculum 
components to increase the relevance of in- 
struction to the workplace. Section 500) pro- 
vides that the work-based learning compo- 
nent of a youth apprenticeship program con- 
sists of instruction in general workplace 
skills, including, where appropriate, the abil- 
ity to manage resources, work productively 
with others, acquire and use information, 
understand and master systems and work 
with technologies. Work-based learning also 
includes instruction in occupationally spe- 
cific knowledge, skills, and abilities, based 
on appropriate nationally accepted industry 
standards; a planned program of structured 
job training tasks to be mastered; and devel- 
opment of sound workplace habits and be- 
havior. Section 5(d) stipulates that at least 
20% of the time the youth would otherwise 
be in school during the first school year of 
the program, and 40% of the second school 
year shall consist of paid work experience 
designed to achieve the academic and work- 
based competencies described in section 5 (b) 
and (c), and otherwise designed to fulfill the 
employer commitments undertaken in the 
agreement entered into under section 5(e). 

Section 5(e) requires a youth apprentice- 
ship agreement among youth apprentices, 
parents or guardians, employers and the 
school. In the agreement, youth apprentices 
commit to achieve stated academic perform- 
ance standards, to remain in school and 
maintain good attendance, to avoid alcohol 
and drug abuse, and to abide by worksite re- 
quirements. Parents or guardians pledge to 
support efforts by youth apprentices to ful- 
fill academic and worksite commitments. 
Employers, in collaboration with labor orga- 
nizations where appropriate, commit to help 
the youth apprentice acquire necessary 
skills and knowledge in an orderly sequence, 
to provide for job progression through nor- 
mal skill levels, to provide a workplace men- 
tor, to provide feedback to the school on in- 
dividual progress, and to make reasonable ef- 
forts to employ the youth apprentice upon 
successful completion of the program. The 
employer retains the right to determine 
whether the youth apprentice has attained 
the level of skill proficiency required by the 
employer's needs. Local educational agencies 
also commit, to the extent feasible, to pro- 
viding support to youth apprentices until the 
successful completion of the program as well 
as ensuring close coordination among aca- 
demic, work-based learning and worksite ex- 
perience portions of the program. The agree- 
ment also describes the diploma and certifi- 
cate to be earned; provides, as appropriate, 
for receipt of a postsecondary degree, entry 
in a postsecondary program, or entry into a 
program registered under the National Ap- 
prenticeship Act; and includes a work sched- 
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ule, a wage scale and provisions for modifica- 
tion and termination. 

Section 5(f) describes procedures for pro- 
viding youth apprentices with information 
on career opportunities, post-secondary con- 
nections, available certificates and diplomas, 
achievement assessment procedures and a 
job description. 

Section 6 describes alternative program 
components. Youth apprenticeship programs 
may be linked to Carl Perkins tech-prep pro- 
grams and/or include other formal connec- 
tions to postsecondary education and train- 
ing. Section 6 also provides that a local en- 
tity may design programs to incorporate vo- 
cational education models, and that such en- 
tities are encouraged to use State and local 
vocational education funds in support of 
youth apprenticeship programs. 

Section 7 lists the following seven basic 
safeguards: youth apprentices may not dis- 
place current workers; youth apprenticeship 
programs may not impair existing collective 
bargaining agreements; youth apprentices 
may not be employed when any other indi- 
vidual is on layoff from a substantially 
equivalent job or when the employer has re- 
duced its workforce with the intention of 
filling the vacancy so created with a youth 
apprentice; youth apprentices must be pro- 
vided adequate and safe equipment and a safe 
and healthful workplace in conformity with 
all health and safety standards of Federal 
and State law; no individual may be excluded 
from participation in or denied employment 
in the administration of a youth apprentice- 
ship program on the basis of race, color, reli- 
gion, sex, national origin, age, handicap, or 
political affiliation, or belief; no member of 
a private industry council shall participate 
in any decision to approve a youth appren- 
ticeship program where there would be a 
conflict of interest; and such other safe- 
guards the Secretary of Labor may deem ap- 
propriate in order to ensure that youth ap- 
prentices are afforded adequate supervision 
by fully skilled adult workers, or, otherwise 
to further the purposes of the Act. 

Section 8 details this Act's relationship 
with existing legislation. Section 8(a) ad- 
dresses the Fair Labor Standards Act. Sec- 
tion 8(a)(1) amends section 14(a) of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938 to provide that 
youth apprentices enrolled in certified youth 
apprenticeship programs may be employed, 
under regulations or orders of the Secretary 
of Labor, at wages lower than the minimum 
wage and subject to such limitations as to 
time, number, proportion and length of serv- 
ice as the Secretary of Labor shall prescribe. 
Section g(a) 2) provides that the Secretary of 
Labor shall ensure that youth apprentices 
receive the same protections, and otherwise 
are treated, as student-learners under regu- 
lations issued pursuant to section 31) of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938. 

Section 8(b) addresses the Carl D. Perkins 
Vocational and Applied Technology Edu- 
cation Act. Under section 8(b)(1), section 235 
of that Act is amended to include youth ap- 
prenticeship programs among the allowable 
uses for basic state grants for vocational 
education. Section 8(b)(2) authorizes the use 
of Tech Prep” (Title III of the Act) for the 
classroom portion of the academic and work- 
based learning components of a youth ap- 
prenticeship program. Section 8(b)(3) refers 
to section 420A of Carl Perkins and author- 
izes the use of discretionary funds by the 
Secretary of Education to support innova- 
tive uses of State vocational education funds 
in support of youth apprenticeship programs. 
Section 8(c) defines coordination with the 
Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA), in- 
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cluding section 123, State education and co- 
ordination grants and youth programs under 
titles ILA and IIB. Section 8(d) amends the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act, 
section 1011(b) to authorize local educational 
agencies (as defined in the Act) to allow the 
use of the 5% set aside for the development 
of youth apprenticeship programs. 

Section 9 requires the Secretary of Labor, 
in consultation with the interagency com- 
mittee, to conduct studies to evaluate the (1) 
impact of activities of the act on individuals, 
schools, and employers, (2) the usage of 
State JTPA and vocational education funds, 
and (3) such other issues as the committee 
deems appropriate. An initial report is due 
two years after the day of enactment. 

Section 10(a) provides that of the amounts 
appropriated for the training and employ- 
ment services account in the Department of 
Labor for the period beginning July 1, 1993 
through June 30, 1994, not to exceed 
$50,000,000 shall be available for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1993 to carry out 
program activities under the Act, including: 
(1) assistance to States in developing the 
comprehensive plan for youth apprentice- 
ship; (2) assistance to States for the imple- 
mentation of approved plans; and (3) re- 
search and demonstration activities on 
youth apprenticeship program issues, to con- 
sist of no more than 10 percent of the funds 
appropriated under section 10(a). Section 
10b) provides that of the amounts appro- 
priated for training and employment serv- 
ices account in the Department of Labor for 
the period beginning July 1, 1993 through 
June 30, 1994, not to exceed $5,000,000 shall be 
available for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1993 for the studies and reports under- 
taken pursuant to section 9 of this Act. 

Section 11 provides that the Act shall take 
effect upon the date of enactment. 


By Mr. INOUYE (for himself, Mr. 
McCAIN, Mr. DECONCINI, and 
Mr. LIEBERMAN): 

S. 2746. A bill to extend the purposes 
of the Overseas Private Investment 
Corporation to include American In- 
dian Tribes and Alaska Natives; to the 
Select Committee on Indian Affairs. 
OVERSEAS PRIVATE INVESTMENT CORPORATION 

INDIAN ELIGIBILITY ACT OF 1992 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce the Overseas Pri- 
vate Investment Corporation Indian 
Eligibility Act of 1992. The purpose of 
this act is to extend the authority of 
the Overseas Private Investment Cor- 
poration [OPIC] to include American 
Indians and Alaska Natives. 

As chairman of the Select Committee 
on Indian Affairs, I am keenly aware of 
the barriers that exist to economic de- 
velopment in Indian country. Together 
with Vice Chairman MCCAIN and our 
other distinguished colleagues on the 
committee, we are constantly seeking 
creative and cost-effective ways of en- 
couraging private sector investment in 
Indian economies. Today, such an inno- 
vative concept is proposed for introduc- 
tion. 

The primary mission of the Overseas 
Private Investment Corporation is to 
promote private investment in less de- 
veloped countries in order to improve 
U.S. competitiveness and create Amer- 
ican jobs. OPIC provides loans, loan 
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guarantees and political risk insurance 
to projects in less developed countries 
whose per capita incomes are less than 
approximately $4,300. 

Unfortunately, most American In- 
dian tribes suffer the same conditions 
as lesser developed countries. Per cap- 
ita income in Indian reservation areas 
is between $2,000 and $3,000. The largest 
Indian tribes, the Navajo Nation, for 
example, had a per capita income of 
$2,400 according to the 1980 census. Cur- 
rent unemployment within the Navajo 
Nation is 36.5 percent overall, and 
reaches 80 percent in some areas on the 
reservation, depending on the season. 

Many areas within Indian country 
have little or no infrastructure, which 
serves as one of many disincentives to 
potential investors. Other investors 
hesitate to invest in Indian country be- 
cause of political uncertainties and un- 
willingness to submit to the jurisdic- 
tion of tribal courts. And, perhaps one 
of the greatest barriers to capital for- 
mation for tribes is the trust status of 
their lands, which limits the assets 
that are available to pledge as collat- 
eral. 

Barriers to investment in Indian 
country are very similar to those that 
exist for less developed countries. This 
legislation creates a logical extension 
of OPIC’s current authority. OPIC fa- 
cilitation of private investment in 
American Indian communities would 
dramatically increase investment in 
Indian country, thereby creating 
American jobs in Indian communities 
and in surrounding neighbor States. 

With this authority, OPIC would 
have the discretion to offer its services 
to American Indian projects. OPIC 
would not be required to provide its 
services and current OPIC guidelines 
will apply. 

Many Indian tribes would be able to 
avail themselves immediately of OPIC 
assistance. For example, one Indian 
tribe is currently considering a pro- 
posal to enter into a joint venture with 
an airplane manufacturing company. 
This $10 million project to produce sin- 
gle-engine transport planes for export 
would employ up to 300 skilled and 
semiskilled workers. 

I would like to stress that extension 
of OPIC’s authority in this manner 
would not require the creation of a new 
bureaucracy nor the appropriation of 
new Federal dollars. This legislation is 
also narrowly crafted to assure that 
there is no intention to have tribes 
seek foreign aid under any other Gov- 
ernment assistance programs. 

This legislation provides an oppor- 
tunity to create American jobs, en- 
hance U.S. competitiveness and provide 
meaningful opportunities for American 
Indians by attracting private sector in- 
vestment to Indian economies. I urge 
my colleagues to support this legisla- 
tion.e 

Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, I rise 
today to join the distinguished chair- 
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man of the Select Committee on Indian 
Affairs, Senator INOUYE, to introduce 
the Overseas Private Investment Cor- 
poration Indian Eligibility Act of 1992. 
This act is designed to increase private 
investment on Indian lands by applying 
the programs and policies that OPIC 
has successfully used to encourage pri- 
vate investment in countries around 
the world. 

Indian tribes have tried for several 
years to encourage private investment 
on their lands. For the most part, these 
efforts have met with little success. 
Private investors have been reluctant 
to do so for a variety of reasons, in- 
cluding a total unfamiliarity with In- 
dian tribal governments, the lack of 
reservation infrastructure, the legal 
status of Indian lands, and concerns 
about contract dispute resolution. 
While some government programs al- 
ready exist to address the financial as- 
pects to tribal economic development, 
these programs do not provide the link 
to the private sector that the Overseas 
Private Investment Corporation [OPIC] 
offers. 

Over the years OPIC loans, guaran- 
tees and political risk insurance have 
provided a certain level of comfort to 
industries operating in foreign coun- 
tries. I believe this model can also be 
successfully put to use on Indian res- 
ervations. Moreover, OPIC’s oppor- 
tunity bank can lead to the creation of 
ventures between tribes and industries 
that could not occur today, largely be- 
cause of the low level of interaction be- 
tween Indian tribes and American in- 
dustry. 

While American Indians and Alaska 
Natives are not foreign nations, and we 
do not seek to treat them as such 
under this legislation, it is a well es- 
tablished principle that Indian tribes 
do have a special political relationship 
with the Federal Government based 
upon the U.S. Constitution, treaties, 
and Federal laws. Moreover, the Fed- 
eral Government long ago accepted 
certain obligations in exchange for 
lands ceded to the United States pursu- 
ant to treaties entered into with the 
various Indian tribes. 

I believe that some of my colleagues 
may suggest that rather than extend- 
ing OPIC’s authority in this manner, a 
domestic OPIC Program should be cre- 
ated. While I am not opposed to that 
idea, it seems clear to me that current 
budget constraints will not permit that 
goal to be realized for the foreseeable 
future. At the same time, by limiting 
the application of OPIC to Indian 
tribes, we can begin to learn valuable 
lessons for future domestic application, 
and can also begin to immediately pro- 
vide proven and cost-effective support 
for those Indian tribes which are seek- 
ing to develop a stronger relationship 
with the private sector. 

Clearly the Congress will need to 
take bold and innovative steps to alle- 
viate the unconscionable levels of pov- 
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erty and despair which exists on Indian 
reservations today. I believe the appli- 
cation of the OPIC Program to Indian 
reservations is one step we ought to 
take immediately. I urge my col- 
leagues to support the Overseas Pri- 
vate Investment Corporation Indian 
Eligibility Act of 1992. 


By Mr. PELL: 

S. 2747. A bill to authorize certain 
uses of real property acquired by the 
Architect of the Capitol for use by the 
Librarian of Congress and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. 

AUTHORIZATION OF CERTAIN USES OF REAL 
PROPERTY FOR USE BY THE LIBRARIAN OF 
CONGRESS 
Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I rise today 

at the request of the Librarian of Con- 

gress, Dr. James H. Billington, in my 
capacity as chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Library, to introduce 
legislation to extend authorization for 
certain uses of the former St. Cecilia 
facility which was purchased by the 

Architect of the Capitol for the Library 

of Congress. 

The original legislation authorizing 
the purchase of the 6th and East Cap- 
itol facility (Public Law 101-520, No- 
vember 5, 1990; 104 Stat. 2272) permitted 
use of the property for a day care cen- 
ter for children of Library of Congress 
and other legislative branch employ- 
ees, and for staff training and develop- 
ment programs for Library of Congress 
employees. 

However, because of increasing space 
demands, the Library needs to expand 
the authorization to include: First, use 
of the facility for external training 
programs including those designed to 
serve Congressional staff); second, gen- 
eral assembly and education programs 
of the Library; third, temporary living 
quarters for visiting scholars using the 
Library’s collections or participating 
in the Library’s programs; and fourth, 
the establishment of a special deposit 
account with the Treasurer of the 
United States for funds generated from 
these uses. 

This legislation is needed to enable 
the Library of Congress to make its 
vast resources more accessible to the 
American people. It is also required to 
ensure that the Architect of the Cap- 
itol can complete the necessary ren- 
ovations to the property with minimal 
disruption in the scheduled opening 
and operations of the day care center. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of the bill be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


S. 2747 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 
SECTION 1. USES OF THE SPECIAL FACILITIES 
CENTER. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—In addition to uses cur- 
rently authorized by law, the special facili- 
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ties center shall be available for use by the 
Librarian of Congress for— 

(1) external training; 

(2) general assembly and education pro- 
grams of the Library; 

(3) temporary living quarters and common 
areas for visiting scholars using the Li- 
brary’s collections or participating in the Li- 
brary's programs; and 

(4) such other purposes as may be directed 
by the Librarian, subject to the approval of 
the Joint Committee on the Library. 

(b) DEFINITION.—For the purposes of this 
Act, the term special facilities center“ 
means the property authorized to be ac- 
quired by the Architect of the Capitol for the 
Library of Congress under the provisions of 
Public law 101-562 (104 Stat: 2780) and author- 
ized to be used by the Librarian of Congress 
under the provisions of the Legislative Ap- 
propriations Act, 1991 (Public Law 101-520; 
104 Stat. 2272). 

SEC, 2. AUTHORITY TO SET RATES AND COLLECT 
PAYMENT. 


The Librarian of Congress is authorized 
to— 

(1) establish equitable rates for the use of 
the special facilities center by visiting schol- 
ars and others authorized under this Act; and 

(2) accept payment for such use from the 
patrons of the special facilities center. 

SEC. 3. ACCOUNT WITH THE TREASURER OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 

(a) IN GENERAL.—There is established in 
the Treasury of the United States a special 
deposit account in the name of the Librarian 
of Congress, into which shall be deposited all 
amounts received as a result of fees from vis- 
iting scholars and other utilizing the special 
facilities center as provided in this Act and 
such other amounts as may be appropriated 
for the special facilities center. 

(b) DISBURSEMENTS.—Disbursements from 
the special deposit account shall be— 

(1) made by the librarian of Congress, or 
such employee of the library as he may des- 
ignate, for necessary expenses for the oper- 
ation of the facilities, including personal 
services and consultants; and 

(2) subject to audit by the General Ac- 
counting Office at such times and in such 
manner as the Comptroller General may di- 
rect. 

(c) SUBJECT TO APPROPRIATION.—Obliga- 
tions for activities authorized under this Act 
are limited to the amounts specified in the 
appropriations Act for any fiscal year. 


By Mr. PELL: 

S. 2748. A bill to authorize the Li- 
brary of Congress to provide certain in- 
formation products and services, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration. 

LIBRARY OF CONGRESS FUND ACT OF 1992 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, in my ca- 
pacity as chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Library, I am today in- 
troducing at the request of the Librar- 
ian of Congress legislation to authorize 
the Library of Congress to establish a 
separate revolving fund for the provi- 
sions of certain information products 
and services and for other purposes. 

An earlier version of this bill was in- 
troduced as S. 1416 on June 27, 1991, and 
referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. Since its introduc- 
tion, the Library of Congress has held 
extensive discussions with representa- 
tives of the library community and 
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with representatives of the information 
and publishing industries. The Li- 
brary’s responsiveness to these con- 
sultations has resulted in changes sub- 
stantive enough to warrant a new bill. 

The Librarian of Congress has re- 
quested this legislation to accomplish 
three purposes; To update the limited 
authority given in the 1902 law under 
which the Library of Congress provides 
bibliographic products and services to 
the Nation’s libraries. This is a vital 
service which the Library estimates is 
saving U.S. libraries $370 million in 
this fiscal year by distributing central- 
ized cataloging records for materials 
the libraries would otherwise have to 
catalog themselves. 

The second purpose is to make li- 
brary information products and serv- 
ices more readily available to Federal, 
State, and local government agencies, 
foreign governments, as well as librar- 
ies, schools at all levels, industry, busi- 
ness, and other organizations and indi- 
vidual. To do so, the Library's author- 
ity to be compensated for such prod- 
ucts and services and to utilize the 
moneys received must be clarified, par- 
ticularly to take account of the impact 
of modern electronic information proc- 
essing. An adequate administrative 
mechanism does not exist under cur- 
rent law to allow the Library to fulfill 
many requests it receives from busi- 
nesses, law firms, and others without 
detriment to core services provided 
through appropriated funds. 

So the third purpose of the legisla- 
tion is to create the modern adminis- 
trative mechanism—a revolving fund— 
through which the Library can estab- 
lish and recover its costs for providing 
new products and services designed to 
meet the specialized information needs 
of individuals or discrete groups and to 
protect the provision of core services. 
The General Accounting Office has rec- 
ommended the creation of such a re- 
volving fund. 

Strong controls are provided in the 
legislation for the operation of the Li- 
brary of Congress revolving fund; obli- 
gations for fund service activities are 
limited to the total amounts specified 
in the appropriations process. The bill 
directs the Librarian to report on fund 
activities and financial transactions 
annually and provides for a General 
Accounting Office audit. The Librarian 
of Congress will publish notice of new 
fund service activities in the Federal 
Register and provide an ample public 
comment period. 

This legislation is necessary if the 
Library of Congress is to continue to 
perform its unique supporting and lead- 
ership role in the network of libraries 
which nurture this country’s intellec- 
tual and cultural heritage and foster 
its future. This legislation is timely if 
the Library of Congress is to fulfill the 
unmet information needs of the indi- 
viduals and organizations who seek its 
unparalleled resources. 
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Mr. President, I send this bill to the 
desk for appropriate referral and ask 
unanimous consent that a section-by- 
section analysis prepared by the Li- 
brary of Congress be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF S. 2748, 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS FUND LEGISLATION 


SECTION 1. Short Title. 

The act may be cited as the “Library of 
Congress Fund Act of 1992. 

SEC. 2. Findings and Purposes. 

Established in 1800 to serve the Congress, 
the Library of Congress also serves the Na- 
tion by providing access to its collections 
and reference services in several ways: for 
example, on site to visitors and researchers; 
through interlibrary loan; and through ac- 
ceptance of telephone and mail inquiries. 
The legislation affirms that the Library of 
Congress, through appropriated funds, con- 
tinues to provide core services at no cost to 
users and to the Nation's libraries. 

In 1902, the Library of Congress was first 
authorized to serve the Nation’s libraries by 
producing and distributing catalog cards. 
These cards establish and describes the au- 
thor, title, and physical characteristics of a 
book and contain subject headings and a 
classification number to enable researchers 
to locate books by author, title, or topic. 
Over the years, the Library of Congress has 
expanded its catalog card service by produc- 
ing and distributing additional bibliographic 
and technical information products and serv- 
ices, In addition to the print format, the Li- 
brary has utilized other formats to distrib- 
ute these products, e.g., magnetic tapes and 
CD-ROMs, and has recovered the distribu- 
tion costs for providing these. The first pur- 
pose of the legislation is to update the au- 
thority given in the 1902 law under which the 
Library provides these bibliographic infor- 
mation services and products. As an indica- 
tion of the importance of this centralized 
cataloging activity, the Library of Congress 
estimates that in FY 1992 it will save the Na- 
tion’s academic and public libraries over $370 
million in cataloging costs they would other- 
wise expend by creating their own cataloging 
records. 

The second purpose is make library infor- 
mation products and services more readily 
available by clarifying and defining the Li- 
brary’s authority to be compensated for 
these information services and products. For 
example, the Law Library is often asked to 
provide analytical research reports; because 
no administrative mechanism now exists for 
the Library to be compensated, such re- 
quests must be refused. 

To remedy this lack, the third purpose is 
to provide the modern administrative mech- 
anisms through which the Library may es- 
tablish and recover its costs for providing 
new library products and services designed 
to meet the specialized information needs of 
individuals or discrete groups of persons or 
entities. The establishment of such mecha- 
nisms was recommended to the Librarian by 
the General Accounting Office. In providing 
new specialized products or services, the in- 
tent is to fulfill needs unmet by the private 
information sector, rather than to compete 
with this sector. 

TITLE I—LIBRARY PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 


SEc. 101. Definitions. 
The legislation defines three categories of 
information products and services provided 
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by the Library of Congress as follows: (1) 
“core library products and services“ means 
domestic interlibrary loan and information 
products and services in any format cus- 
tomarily provided by libraries to users at no 
charge; (2) national library products and 
services“ means information products and 
services, in any format, used by libraries and 
library organizations, which play a role in 
maintaining and improving library services 
throughout the Nation; and (3) “specialized 
library products and services“ means cus- 
tomized information products and services 
which exceed core services, which are not na- 
tional library products and services, and 
which are designed to respond to the infor- 
mation needs of individuals or discrete 
groups of persons or entitles. Some examples 
are: an analytical report on the ramifica- 
tions of Europe 1992“ on international law 
done at the request of a law firm; and preser- 
vation of an item belonging to an individual 
and not being donated to the Library. 

Some products and services may be part 
national and part specialized. A current 
(1992) example is American Memory, a pilot 
program which uses advanced technologies 
to disseminate copies of Library of Congress 
collections to remote locations throughout 
the United States. The program converts ar- 
chival and primary-source material relating 
to American culture and history into elec- 
tronic form. The first collections prepared 
include a collection of 1,000 Civil War photo- 
graphs, a group of nearly 400 rare pamphlets 
written by African Americans between 1820 
and 1920, and a set of printed broadsides from 
the Continental Congress. In time, these 
electronic collections may become an online 
resource, but currently the material is on 
laser videodisc and compact disc (CD-ROM 
disc format) for use with stand-alone micro- 
computers. American Memory is currently 
funded in part through appropriated monies 
and in part through nonappropriated monies. 
When the Library expands this product/serv- 
ice beyond the pilot phase, the costs to be re- 
covered will include the full packaging, dis- 
tribution, and production costs, but only to 
the extent that they are not funded by ap- 
propriations. 

The legislation defines ‘distribution costs’ 
to mean costs sustained by the Library of 
Congress, over and above the costs of serv- 
ices funded by appropriations, to package 
and distribute national library products and 
services. Consistent with current law, costs 
for acquiring and cataloging the Library's 
collections are excluded from distribution 
costs. Furthermore, the existing require- 
ment to charge an additional ten percent 
over and above distribution costs is excluded 
in this legislation. 

This section also defines ‘production and 
distribution costs’ as full cost recovery of 
specialized products and services and covers 
the research, development, production and 
distribution costs, including salaries and 
benefits, materials and supplies, inventory 
obsolescence, travel, operation and mainte- 
nance, depreciation, and related administra- 
tive costs. 

Sec. 102. National Library products and 
services. 

In addition to clarifying the authority of 
the Librarian of Congress to recover the dis- 
tribution costs associated with furnishing 
national library products and services, this 
section repeals the antiquated 1902 authority 
for the sale of catalog cards and other biblio- 
graphic information and makes funds avail- 
able until expended. 

Sec. 103. New Fund service activities. 

The Library will publish such proposed ac- 
tivities in the Federal Register, give the pub- 
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lic 45 days to comment, and publish the Li- 
brary's final decision on a new specialized li- 
brary product or service in the Federal Reg- 
ister. This section mandates that any new 
Fund service activity will be established 
only according to the provisions in section 
202(a). 
TITLE I—LIBRARY OF CONGRESS REVOLVING 
FUND FOR SPECIALIZED PRODUCTS AND SERV- 
ICES 


The legislation establishes full cost recov- 
ery for the production and distribution of 
specialized library products and services sold 
via a Library of Congress Revolving Fund. 
This practice embodies the principles of 31 
U.S.C. 9701: It is the sense of Congress that 
each service or thing of value provided by an 
agency to a person is to be self-sustaining to 
the extent possible.” In the case of special- 
ized services, the production costs are not 
paid from appropriated funds. 

The Library currently provides a variety of 
these types of services via Gift Revolving 
Funds,” the most notable of which, the 
Photoduplication Service, has existed since 
1938. However, the General Accounting Office 
in its August 1991 report. First Audit of the 
Library of Congress Discloses Significant 
Problems“, recommended the establishment 
of a separate revolving fund to handle these 
types of activities. This legislation reflects 
the Librarian’s implementation of that rec- 
ommendation. 

Sec. 201. Definitions. 

Sec. 201 defines the Library of Congress 
Revolving Fund" as that fiscal resource es- 
tablished in the United States Treasury to 
enable the Library of Congress to conduct a 
cycle of operations in which expenditures 
generate income, which is then credited di- 
rectly to that resource. Fund service activi- 
ties“ means the specialized library informa- 
tion products and services authorized by this 
Act, e.g., gift shop items and training in 
preservation methods, in addition to any 
other activities lawfully assigned by the Li- 
brarian of Congress to the Fund service units 
under section 301 of this Act. 

“Fund service units“ means those organi- 
zational] entities that, at the direction of the 
Librarian of Congress, are partially or fully 
sustained through the collection of fees cred- 
ited to the Fund. 

Sec. 202. Library of Congress Revolving 
Fund. 

Sec. 202 establishes the Library of Congress 
Revolving Fund in the Treasury as a ‘no 
year’ fund to carry out Fund service activi- 
ties; this means that money remains avail- 
able in the Fund until expended. However, 
obligations for Fund service activities are 
limited to the total amounts specified in the 
appropriations act for any fiscal year. The 
section also sets forth the sources of the 
Fund capital, authorizes the Librarian to 
furnish specialized library products and serv- 
ices and to set fees to recover the costs of 
same. 

It also prohibits commingling of Fund 
service unit accounts and gives the Librarian 
authority to invest available portions of the 
Fund in U.S. public debt securities; provides 
for the deposit of unobligated and unex- 
pended balances into the Treasury; directs 
the Librarian of Congress to report on Fund 
activities and financial transactions annu- 
ally; and provides for a General Accounting 
Office audit of revolving fund activities. 
TITLE II—GENERAL STANDARDS AND 
LIMITATIONS 

Sec. 301. Preservation of security classi- 
fication. 

Through its Federal Research Division, the 
Library undertakes to supply information 
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products and services on a cost-reimbursable 
basis to Federal agencies, among them de- 
fense-related agencies. This section ensures 
that the Librarian of Congress will respect 
and preserve the security classification of 
any information certified as being essential 
in the interest of national defense. Nothing 
in this legislation will modify or limit any 
statute pertaining to the classification of in- 
formation. 

Sec. 302. Application of act. 

This section sets out the exceptions: the 
legislation does not apply to the operations 
of the Copyright Office or the Congressional 
Research Service; nor does it permit the Li- 
brary to impose redistribution fees on do- 
mestic end users of national library products 
and services; nor does it in any way modify 
the Library of Congress distribution of publi- 
cations to Federal depository libraries as re- 
quired by Chapter 19 of Title 44. The section 
also provides that the Library is not re- 
quired to charge fees for services and prod- 
ucts acquired through reciprocal exchange 
agreements. 

Sec. 303. Regulations. 

This section institutes a strong review 
process for establishing new Fund service ac- 
tivities. While the Library of Congress is not 
subject to the Administrative Procedure Act, 
it will hereafter follow the rule-making noti- 
fication procedure of the Administrative 
Procedure Act for new Fund service activi- 
ties it proposes to undertake following en- 
actment of this Act. 


By Mr. SEYMOUR: 

S. 2749. A bill to grant a right of use 
and occupancy of a certain tract of 
land in Yosemite National Park to 
George R. Lange and Lucille F. Lange, 
and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

USE AND RIGHT OF OCCUPANCY OF A CERTAIN 

TRACT OF LAND IN YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK 
è Mr. SEYMOUR. I rise today to intro- 
duce legislation to provide a lifetime 
tenancy for Mr. George Lange and his 
wife Lucille in Foresta, which is lo- 
cated in Yosemite National Park, CA. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lange are the only full- 
time residents of Foresta, and have 
owned the property on which they live 
since 1957. In 1976, the couple sold their 
home to the National Park Service 
with what they thought was the under- 
standing that they would have lifetime 
occupancy rights. 

Following the 1990 fires in Yosemite, 
when many of the more than 80 homes 
in Foresta were destroyed, the Park 
Service decided to evict the Langes in 
order to use their home for ranger 
housing. The couple has been notified 
that they will be evicted in June of 
this year. 

Mr. President, I believe the eviction 
of the Langes is neither necessary nor 
fair. The lack of adequate ranger hous- 
ing in Yosemite is a very real problem. 
The Park Service has requested more 
than $5.2 million for fiscal year 1993, 
and will request an additional $7.6 mil- 
lion in the future to begin construction 
of 118 new units of ranger housing for 
Yosemite. Clearly, the eviction of a 75- 
year-old man and his wife from their 
home will do little to address the rang- 
er housing shortage in Yosemite. 
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Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to support this measure, and look for- 
ward to the speedy enactment of this 
legislation by the Senate.e 


By Mr. BOREN (for himself and 
Mr. NICKLES): 

S. 2750. A bill to amend the act enti- 
tled An Act conferring jurisdiction on 
certain courts of the United States to 
hear and render judgment in connec- 
tion with certain claims of the Chero- 
kee Nation of Oklahoma“, approved 
December 23, 1982; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

CHEROKEE, CHOCTAW, AND CHICKASAW NATIONS 

OF OKLAHOMA CLAIMS ACT 
@ Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing a bill for myself and 
Senator NICKLES, which would enable 
the Choctaw, Chickasaw, and Cherokee 
nations to seek compensation from the 
United States for damages caused by 
the construction of the McClellan-Kerr 
navigation project on the Arkansas 
River in Oklahoma. 

In 1970, the Supreme Court ruled that 
the nations owned a portion of the land 
on which the project had been con- 
structed. The nations’ title is held in 
trust by the United States and is based 
on treaties and fee patent directly from 
the United States to them. The deci- 
sion vesting title in the nations is the 
only one in the history of the Supreme 
Court in which the United States was 
held to have conveyed land under navi- 
gable waters to any private party, let 
alone an Indian tribe. 

The McClellan-Kerr project was au- 
thorized in 1946 and completed in 1971. 
The planning and construction of the 
project took place in ignorance of the 
nations’ ownership of the riverbed and 
the United States has never com- 
pensated the nations for its use and oc- 
cupation of the riverbed. After re- 
peated but unsuccessful attempts to 
negotiate for just compensation from 
the United States following the Su- 
preme Court’s 1970 decision, the na- 
tions eventually persuaded Congress to 
enact legislation in 1982, Public Law 
97-385, that authorized them to sue the 
United States under the fifth amend- 
ment, and to make claims under the 
Indian Claims Commission Act of 1946, 
based on fair and honorable dealings 
that are not recognized by an existing 
rule of law or equity. So far, the courts 
have never reached the damages issue; 
instead it appears that the naviga- 
tional servitude has been used as a de- 
fense to the Nation’s claims. After 9 
years of litigation, they face the chal- 
lenge and expense of returning to the 
Supreme Court a third time in their 
struggle for compensation. 

Senator NICKLES and I believe that 
the fair and honorable dealings cause 
of action authorized by Public Law 97- 
385 was intended to enable an adjudica- 
tion of any damages that could be 
shown to have occurred to the three 
Nations at the hand of the United 
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States. That has not happened. In an 
effort to disentangle the Nations from 
the constitutional issues that have 
overtaken their damages claim, and 
consistent with the administration 
sensitivity to Government interference 
with private property rights, a biparti- 
san Oklahoma House delegation intro- 
duced H.R. 4209. That bill would ac- 
knowledge that the Nations should be 
compensated, yet still require them to 
return to court to prove any damages 
caused by the construction of the 
McClellan-Kerr project. This bill is in- 
tended to accomplish the same objec- 
tive. 

I note especially that this bill does 
not authorize any expenditure of funds 
to pay a judgment. Should this bill be 
enacted and the nations prevail in 
their damages claim, the bill requires 
that payment would be contingent on a 
subsequent authorization of an appro- 
priation for that purpose. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the RECORD immediately following 
this statement. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 2750 

Be enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the Cherokee. 
Choctaw, and Chickasaw Nations of Okla- 
homa Claims Act of 1992”. 

SEC. 2. AUTHORIZATION 

The Act entitled An Act conferring juris- 
diction on certain courts of the United 
States to hear and render judgment in con- 
nection with certain claims of the Cherokee 
Nation of Oklahoma“, approved December 23, 
1982 (Public Law 97-385), is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a 

(A) by striking and“ the second place it 


appears; 

(B) by striking ‘jurisdiction is hereby con- 
ferred"’ through Arkansas River Navigation 
System", and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: the navigational easement of the 
United States, and the decisions in United 
States against Cherokee Nation of Okla- 
homa, 480 U.S. 700 (1987), and Cherokee Na- 
tion of Oklahoma against United States, 937 
F2d 1539 (10th Cir. 1991), the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall pay, to such extent and in 
such amounts as are provided in advance in 
appropriations Acts, to the Choctaw, Chicka- 
saw, and Cherokee Nations, respectively, 
such sums as shall be determined in valu- 
ation proceedings brought in the United 
States Claims Court or the United States 
District Court for the Eastern District of 
Oklahoma for damages resulting from the 
use and occupation by the United States of 
that portion of the bed and banks of the Ar- 
kansas River owned by each such respective 
Nation pursuant to treaties with the United 
States as confirmed by the decision in Choc- 
taw Nation against Oklahoma, 397 U.S. 620 
(1970)"; 

(C) by striking Cherokee domain” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: each 
such Nation’s respective domain’; 

(D) by striking consent of said Cherokee 
Nation” and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: consent of such Nation“; 
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(E) by striking and also on any claim 
which the Cherokee Nation of Oklahoma” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
and also on any claim which each such Na- 
tion“; 

(F) by striking Cherokee Nation tribal 
lands“ and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: such Nation’s tribal lands”; 

(G) by striking said Cherokee Nation of 
Oklahoma therefor" and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “‘such Nation there- 
for”; 

(H) by striking "being held by said Chero- 
kee Nation” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: being held by such Nation“; 

(I) by striking “said Cherokee Nation in 
fee simple” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: such Nation in fee simple“; and 

(J) by striking the subsection designation; 
and 

(2) by striking subsection (b). 


By Mr. JOHNSTON: 

S. 2751. A bill to establish additional 
Under Secretary and Assistant Sec- 
retary positions within the Depart- 
ment of Energy; to the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources. 
ADDITIONAL UNDER SECRETARY AND ASSISTANT 

SECRETARY POSITIONS IN THE DEPARTMENT 

OF ENERGY 
% Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, 
today I am introducing a bill to pro- 
vide authority for additional positions 
at the Department of Energy. The bill 
calls for an additional two Under Sec- 
retaries and three Assistant Secretar- 
ies at the Department of Energy. 

Under existing law, the Department 
of Energy is authorized to have one 
Under Secretary and eight Assistant 
Secretaries. The Department has an 
annual operating budget of approxi- 
mately $17 billion and over 159,000 full 
time equivalent employees. The Sec- 
retary divides the daily management of 
activities between the Deputy Sec- 
retary and the Under Secretary. In all 
other major agencies, these functions 
are left to the Under Secretaries. Most 
other agencies have more than one 
Under Secretary. For example, at the 
Department of Commerce, which only 
has $3 billion in programs, there are six 
Under Secretaries. The Department of 
Energy also faces a shortage of Assist- 
ant Secretary positions. 

Since the Department's establish- 
ment in 1978, new mission priorities 
have arisen creating the need for addi- 
tional Assistant Secretaries. For exam- 
ple, the increased emphasis in environ- 
mental restoration and waste manage- 
ment, which has grown from $500 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1989 to a requested $5 
billion in fiscal year 1993, necessitated 
the redesignation of the Director of 
that activity to an Assistant Sec- 
retary. Since the Department is lim- 
ited to a total of eight Assistant Sec- 
retaries, this also meant that an activ- 
ity having the rank of Assistant Sec- 
retary had to be redesignated to a Di- 
rector in order to accommodate the 
new Assistant Secretary for Environ- 
mental Restoration and Waste Manage- 
ment. 

Creating additional Assistant Sec- 
retary positions would bring the De- 
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partment in line with the management 
structures of other agencies. For exam- 
ple, the following offices within the De- 
partment are not headed by Assistant 
Secretaries but correspond to offices in 
other departments that are headed by 
Assistant Secretaries: the Office of Ad- 
ministration and Human Resources; 
the Office of the Chief Financial Offi- 
cer; the Office of Policy, Planning and 
Analysis; the Office of Procurement 
and Program Management; and the Of- 
fice of Public Affairs. 

The additional Assistant Secretary 
positions will help the Department to 
better manage its programs for several 
reasons. The position of Assistant Sec- 
retary is a significant recruitment tool 
in trying to attract technically quali- 
fied people. The designation permits 
the individual to operate on an appro- 
priate footing with the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, other Executive 
Agencies, and the Congress. Finally, 
the designation allows for Secretarial 
review of the nominee for the position. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the RECORD at this point. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 2751 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, 

(a) UNDER SECRETARIES.—(1) Section 202(a) 
of the Department of Energy Organization 
Act (42 U.S.C. 7132(a)) is amended by striking 
“Under Secretary“ and inserting in its place 
“Under Secretaries”. 

(2) Section 202(b) of the Department of En- 
ergy Organization Act (42 U.S.C. 7182(b)) is 
amended to read as follows— 

b) There shall be in the Department 
three Under Secretaries and a General Coun- 
sel, who shall be appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, and who shall perform functions and 
duties the Secretary prescribes. The Under 
Secretaries shall be compensated at the rate 
for level III of the Executive Schedule under 
section 5314 of title 5, United States Code, 
and the General Counsel shall be com- 
pensated at the rate provided for level IV of 
the Executive Schedule under section 5315 of 
title 5, United States Code.“ 

(b) ASSISTANT SECRETARIES.—Section 203(a) 
of the Department of Energy Organization 
Act (42 U.S.C, 7133(a)) is amended by striking 
“eight Assistant Secretaries” and inserting 
in its place eleven Assistant Secretaries’’.e 


By Mr. LEAHY (for himself, Mr. 
DASCHLE, Mr. KOHL, Mr. 
WOFFORD, Mr. ROCKEFELLER, 
and Mr. HARKIN): 

S. 2752. A bill to establish a Reform 
Commission to review the field struc- 
ture of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture, Nu- 
trition, and Forestry. 

REFORM COMMISSION ACT OF 1992 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Senate Agriculture, Nutri- 
tion, and Forestry Committee, I have 
looked at a number of the things the 
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Department of Agriculture does around 
the country. We have held hearings on 
this issue. We have held informal meet- 
ings. 

What I see is a department too 
steeped in tradition. I see a Depart- 
ment of Agriculture which harkens in 
its staffing back to the days when 30 or 
40 percent of America was directly in- 
volved in agriculture, not the less than 
5 percent we see today. The number of 
farmers has gone down, the number of 
ranchers has gone down, growers, pro- 
ducers. But, boy, the number of Agri- 
culture Department employees has not 
gone down. It has skyrocketed. In some 
areas, in fact, there are more employ- 
ees paid out of Washington than there 
are farmers that they are supposed to 
be working for. 

So today I challenge the administra- 
tion to invest 100 days to save Amer- 
ican taxpayers $100 million—100 days, 
we save $100 million. I am introducing 
a bill to give the Department of Agri- 
culture a new blueprint for restructur- 
ing the future. My bill will allow USDA 
to restructure its future. It will give 
the Department of Agriculture no 
choice but action. It will also force 
USDA into a diet. 

USDA must be revitalized. Once my 
bill passes, the commission has 100 
days to report back to the Secretary of 
Agriculture and get the job done once 
and for all. My bill, called the Reform 
Commission, gives USDA an extended 
plan. Let me tell you what we do. 

The bill gives the Department of Ag- 
riculture orders for action, not a 
choice, but orders, and it forces them 
to go on a diet. The Reform Commis- 
sion gives USDA an extended plan to 
review all areas of the Department, not 
just ag research facilities. 

This legislation, based on the suc- 
cessful Department of Defense base 
closing commission, would require the 
Department of Agriculture to create a 
bipartisan commission to decide which 
field offices are to be closed, reorga- 
nized, consolidated, or integrated, and 
report back to the Secretary within 100 
days. Consolidation of the Department 
of Agriculture must and will occur, not 
only because it will save money and 
help reduce the deficit but because it 
will provide better services to farmers 
and consumers. 

By refusing to heed its own advice, 
let alone the advice of Congress, the 
Department of Agriculture is costing 
the taxpayers millions of dollars annu- 
ally. To meet the challenges of the 21st 
century, the Department of Agri- 
culture has to change and the changes 
need to be now. They are moving too 
slowly to cut waste. The Department 
has to adopt a long-term, comprehen- 
sive reform strategy to cut waste. 

At a time when the U.S. military is 
downsizing and most private sector 
businesses are cutting back to survive 
the recession, the Department of Agri- 
culture keeps on going. It is time for 
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them to go on a diet. Here are some ex- 
amples. 

Fairfield County, Connecticut—not 
thought of as the breadbasket of Amer- 
ica—Fairfield County, Connecticut, is 
not what we see when we look at pic- 
tures of bountiful harvests coming in. 
Fairfield County, Connecticut, is a bed- 
room community of New York City. 
But it has a full-time ACSC office, as 
does every other Connecticut county. 

The Fairfield County office of the De- 
partment of Agriculture wrote 37 pro- 
gram payment checks last year. They 
have an office open every week to write 
one check. Sixteen of those weekly 
checks were for less than $100. One of 
the larger of these Agriculture 
checks—one for $3,500—went to the Ox 
Ridge Hunt Club to help defray the 
costs of a $14,900 loading dock to help 
dispose of horse manure for the mem- 
bers of the hunt club. 

This is not what we think of when we 
think of agriculture. This is not what 
we think of when we think of the De- 
partment of Agriculture out trying to 
take care of the agricultural needs of 
the country, going into an urban bed- 
room community to help pay for some- 
body’s hunt club. 

Let us move down the eastern sea- 
board for another example. Along 
South Carolina’s seaboard is an area 
roughly 135 miles long by 75 miles wide. 
In it, the Department of Agriculture 
has—now get this—314 farm agency em- 
ployees in 38 offices to service 4,100 
farms, fewer than half of which 1,603, 
were eligible for Federal farm pay- 
ments. Thus, on average, you have a 
USDA employee there for every 5 farms 
eligible for Federal payments, and 
fewer than 25 miles separate most of 
the local farm agency offices. 

One town, Dillon, which has a popu- 
lation of 6,000 people, has four separate 
Department of Agriculture agencies, 
and they are all located at different 
street addresses. 

You would think it was for a whole 
State. It is for one small town. 

Along a 70-mile stretch of super high- 
way, I-10, in Louisiana, are Lake 
Charles, Jennings, Crowley, and Lafay- 
ette. USDA employees in this stretch 
number approximately 132. Farms en- 
rolled in Federal crop programs in this 
area number about 845. Washington 
sent somebody down there for every 6 
farms. 

It makes no sense for USDA to have 
over 7,000 field offices in everyone of 
the Nation’s 3,076 counties. These of- 
fices were built in an age when the av- 
erage speed of travel was 15 miles per 
hour. Even the Department of Agri- 
culture knows it is more than that 
now. This mammoth field structure is 
no longer necessary. 

Ironically, it has not been necessary 
for many years. 

The Department of Defense, had a 
similar problem. The military found 
that its base structure, once suitable in 
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the era of biplanes, was rendered obso- 
lete in the era of smart bombs and 
ICBM’s. To fix the problem, the Sec- 
retary of Defense established a base- 
closing commission to study the base 
structure, and make recommendations 
for consolidation or closure. 

This concept worked with closing 
military bases. We can use the same 
concept in closing unnecessary Depart- 
ment of Agriculture field offices. We 
need the kind of credibility and objec- 
tivity that the military commission 
had so that farmers and taxpayers both 
are guaranteed this is not an issue of 
partisan politics. And I assure you, it 
is not a Democratic issue or a Repub- 
lican issue. We can work at closing 
these offices. We can make it work—to 
save hundreds of millions of dollars— 
but only if it is done in an objective, 
bipartisan way. 

The Department of Agriculture can 
use these guidelines to successfully 
identify the field offices that need to 
be restructured and revitalized and do 
it in a nonarbitrary fashion, do itin a 
bipartisan fashion. And in addition, 
USDA can use these guidelines to make 
corresponding changes needed right 
downtown in its own headquarters here 
in Washington, DC. 

So far USDA has refused to use the 
tools Congress has given them. The 
1990 farm bill created a facilities com- 
mission to review agriculture research 
facilities, and make recommendations 
for closures. USDA opposed the com- 
mission in the farm bill, and even 
though we passed it, and even though 
the President signed it into law, they 
still refuse to use it. 

Time is of the essence. The longer 
this restructuring is delayed, the 
greater the risk of turning this into an 
election year issue. 

I am tired of people standing on this 
floor, or in the Government, saying we 
have to save the taxpayers’ money. But 
when you give them a way to do it they 
ignore it. It does not make a heck of a 
lot of sense to me. It certainly does not 
make much sense to the people in Ver- 
mont. 

So I hope the USDA will finally agree 
to use the Reform Commission offered 
here to do what even the administra- 
tion has admitted needs to be done. 
They have not done it, but they have 
admitted it, and that is to revitalize 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

I might say, USDA streamlining is 
not a new topic of discussion. We had 
the Voorhis bill introduced in Congress 
calling for USDA to restructure. 

The distinguished Presiding Officer 
may not recollect that bill right off the 
top of his head, and I will tell him why. 
This bill was introduced when I was 5 
years old. I do not even know if the dis- 
tinguished Presiding Officer was born. 
It was back in 1945. I understand the 
distinguished Presiding Officer was 2 
years old and I was 5 years old in 1945. 

Do you know what it was doing? It 
called for USDA to restructure. It 
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cited, the same way we do today al- 
most 50 years later, that modifications 
were necessary within the USDA field 
structure to meet the changing de- 
mands of developing rural commu- 
nities. 

Numerous studies, including several 
conducted by the administration itself, 
have recommended bold and necessary 
structural reform for the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Rather than act 
on these studies, the administration 
puts them in the back shelves. They do 
nothing but collect dust. 

Because of the growing gap between 
the needs of the U.S. economy, the U.S. 
agriculture industry and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Department 
itself, has become a tremendous frus- 
tration to farmers. USDA must com- 
pletely reevaluate its design and mis- 
sion to help the American farmer and 
rancher reevaluate how to advance 
American agriculture and agricultural 
products in markets that are growing 
increasingly competitive. 

The reform commission is a tool that 
can help successfully achieve that goal. 

Mr. President, I hope this legislation 
and these words will remind not only 
those who run some of these field of- 
fices, but those here in Washington 
who allow them to continue, that 
times have changed. We have tele- 
phones now. We have fax machines. We 
have cars. People even fly on airplanes. 
We do not need to have so many field 
offices. In some areas they could have 
the employees line up within earshot of 
each other and holler a message across 
the State. 

We will give them the telephones. We 
will give them the fax machines. But 
we will not give them the OK to have 
four separate offices and four separate 
fiefdoms, all in one little town. We will 
not let them have offices that send out 
a check every 10 days or so—checks 
that average, incidentally, far less 
than what it costs to keep the office 
open. We could actually save money by 
putting money in a big barrel and ask- 
ing people to come by and pick it up 
whenever they want. It would cost a lot 
less money. 

We need to work on this. I hope the 
administration will accept my chal- 
lenge. Everyone wants to talk about 
how to save money. In 100 days with 
this one item alone, we can save the 
American taxpayers $100 million. Back 
where I come from, that is not a bad 
return on your money. 


By Mr. MOYNIHAN: 

S. 2755. A bill to direct the Secretary 
of Defense to provide grants to States 
to provide technical and financial as- 
sistance to defense-dependent contrac- 
tors; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

INDUSTRIAL DEFENSE INNOVATION ACT 
è Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I rise 
to introduce a bill that will address 
problems facing much of our defense 
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industry as we begin the post-cold-war 
era. Today some 3 million people are 
employed in the defense industry, and 
another million civilians work for the 
Department of Defense. Just 3 months 
ago the Office of Technology Assess- 
ment issued a report that estimates 
that by 2001, 1.7 million of these jobs 
may be lost. And with them would go 
perhaps a million or more jobs that 
rely on the spending power of defense 
employees. 

Many of these people will not find 
openings in other companies working 
on similar defense contracts. While 
their skills are not obsolete, there will 
simply not be enough demand for them, 
and they will end up taking lower pay- 
ing jobs that do not make use of their 
talents. Many companies themselves 
are facing hard times, and their futures 
are uncertain, too. 

The bill I will introduce today will 
help both companies and employees, 
and do so efficiently and quickly. Gov- 
ernor Cuomo has seen to it that the 
New York State government is already 
working with New York defense con- 
tractors to find new markets for their 
products, both at home and overseas, 
so that they can continue in business 
just as they have been, or nearly so. 
Where there is not much prospect for 
new markets, State programs are help- 
ing these companies develop new prod- 
ucts. Hither way, these defense-depend- 
ent companies are able to keep their 
work forces in place. Governor Cuomo 
has developed a sound approach, and it 
can be replicated across the country. 
Indeed, many other States are working 
with their defense industry, and pro- 
viding us an important opportunity. 

The key is to provide assistance as 
soon as possible, before the Pentagon 
contracts run out and the workers 
must be let go. Trying to reassemble a 
work force when a new product is de- 
veloped 2 years hence will not be easy, 
and is obviously less desirable than 
keeping the current one intact. By pro- 
viding funds directly to the States, this 
bill allows immediate action through 
existing programs that are already suc- 
cessful. By utilizing State programs, it 
avoids the time and bureaucracy in- 
volved in setting up programs in one or 
more Federal Agency. 

State governments are quite capable 
of discerning the needs of their indus- 
tries and companies, and of what will 
help them most. I believe we should 
take advantage of that capability. 

This bill also provides the States 
with funds to award to companies for 
worker retraining programs which pro- 
vide the industrially literate work 
force necessary to manufacture new 
products and compete in new markets. 
Again, existing State programs are 
doing this now, enabling companies to 
keep their employees on the job, and 
sparing the employees from the disrup- 
tion of losing their jobs, then going 
through a retraining program, and 
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then looking for work, perhaps in an 
entirely new field. 

Mr. President, our defense contrac- 
tors have the potential to prosper in 
the coming years, but they must adapt 
to the changing market. I believe this 
bill provides the most timely means of 
helping them, and that is the key to 
its, and their, success. I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of the bill be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 2755 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Industrial 
Defense Innovation Act of 1992”. 

SEC, 2. DEFINITIONS, 

For purposes of this Act, the following 
definitions apply: 

(1) DEFENSE-DEPENDENT CONTRACTOR.—The 
term defense-dependent contractor“ means 
a business that, in at least 2 years out of the 
7-year period ending on the date of the award 
of technical or financial assistance under 
section 5, has received at least 50 percent of 
its gross income from contracts or sub- 
contracts to provide defense material or 
services to the Department of Defense. 

(2) SECRETARY.—The term Secretary“ 
means the Secretary of Defense. 

(3) STATE.—The term State“ means each 
of the several States, the District of Colum- 
bia, American Samoa, the Federated States 
of Micronesia, Guam, the Republic of the 
Marshall Islands, the Commonwealth of the 
Northern Mariana Islands, the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, Palau, and the Virgin 
Islands. 

SEC. 3. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—There is authorized to be 
appropriated for fiscal years 1993, 1994, and 
1995 not more than $1,000,000,000 to carry out 
this Act. 

(b) AVAILABILITY.—Amounts appropriated 
under subsection (a) shall remain available 
until expended. 

SEC. 4. ALLOCATION OF GRANTS, 

From amounts appropriated under section 
3 for any fiscal year, the Secretary shall al- 
locate such amount for grants to States 
which meet the requirements of section 5 as 
follows: 

(1) 50 percent in the ratio which the popu- 
lation of each State bears to the total popu- 
lation of all the States, as shown by the lat- 
est available Federal census; and 

(2) 50 percent in the ratio which the dollar 
amount of defense procurement contracts 
awarded in each State for fiscal year 1991 
bears to the total dollar amount of defense 
procurement contracts awarded in all the 
States for fiscal year 1991, as determined by 
the Bureau of the Census. 

SEC. 5. APPLICATION. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—To receive a grant in a 
fiscal year under section 4, a State shall sub- 
mit to the Secretary prior to such fiscal year 
an application in such form and containing 
such information as the Secretary may re- 
quire, including, but not limited to— 

(1) the certifications required under sub- 
section (b); 

(2) identification of the impact of defense 
cuts on the State, regions within the State, 
and particular communities; 

(3) need for services among defense firms; 
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(4) State and local efforts to address needs; 

(5) overall strategic plan for carrying out a 
comprehensive assistance program; and 

(6) assurances satisfactory to the Sec- 
retary that the State will use amounts from 
a grant only for the eligible activities under 
section 6. 

(b) CERTIFICATIONS.—The State shall cer- 
tify to the satisfaction of the Secretary 
that— 

(1) the State will provide funds from its 
revenues in an amount equal to 31 for every 
$10 of Federal funds from such grant for the 
purpose of providing technical and financial 
assistance to defense-dependent contractors; 

(2) the State will maintain its aggregate 
expenditures from all other sources for pro- 
grams which provide technical and financial 
assistance to defense-dependent contractors 
at or above the average level of such expend- 
itures in the 2 fiscal years preceding the date 
of the enactment of this Act; 

(3) the State will require each defense-de- 
pendent contractor receiving financial as- 
sistance under section 6 to provide funds in 
an amount equal to and not less than $1 for 
every $1 of funds provided to the contractor 
in those cases where the State provides di- 
rect financial assistance under such section 
for the purpose of supplementing such funds; 
and 

(4) the State will submit to the Secretary 
a report describing the use of such grant, in- 
cluding— 

(A) the number of defense-dependent con- 
tractors which received technical or finan- 
cial assistance from such grant; and 

(B) any other information the Secretary 
determines to be appropriate. 

SEC. 6. ELIGIBLE ACTIVITIES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—A State shall use 
amounts from a grant under section 4 only to 
provide technical and financial assistance to 
defense-dependent contractors doing busi- 
ness in such State in accordance with the al- 
location requirements under subsection (b). 

(b) STATE ALLOCATION.—The State will al- 
locate amounts received from a grant under 
section 4 in accordance with the following 
requirements: 

(1) 40 percent of amounts received from the 
grant will be reserved by the State to pro- 
vide technical and financial assistance to de- 
fense-dependent contractors to make quality 
and productivity improvements and expand 
markets through various activities, includ- 
ing— 

(A) developing and carrying out strategic 
planning for diversification into commercial 
markets and industria] modernization; 

(B) developing and carrying out advanced 
manufacturing processes, practices and tech- 
niques, and best commercial practices, in- 
cluding, but not limited to, assistance to re- 
design, refit and preserve production lines or 
capabilities which use manufacturing tech- 
nologies that have critical defense applica- 
tions; 

(C) transferring advanced manufacturing 
technologies and best commercial practices; 

(D) assessing export potential and under 
taking export marketing programs; 

(E) identifying civilian markets and devel- 
oping commercial marketing expertise; 

(F) sporting manufacturing extension serv- 
ices; 

(G) fostering supplier networks and other 
forms of collaboration among businesses to 
improve competitiveness; 

(H) assistance in developing new products 
and technologies and adapting existing prod- 
ucts and technologies for commercial use, 
including support for State small business 
innovation research programs and entre- 
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preneurial initiatives and ventures to de- 
velop new commercial uses from defense 
technologies; 

(I) market expansion assistance, including 
support for export trade, and procurement 
assistance centers that are recognized by the 
Small Business Administration; 

(J) strategic financing assistance for ex- 
port, new product development, the commer- 
cialization of new technologies, and working 
capital reburied for diversification; and 

(K) planning development and design of 
projects for new commercial uses in critical 
technology areas such as high speed trans- 
portation technology, digital communica- 
tions, and optical electronics; and 

(2) 60 percent of amounts received from the 
grant will be reserved by the State to pro- 
vide technical and financial assistance to de- 
fense-dependent contractors to undertake 
human resource development initiatives es- 
sential for industrial modernization and the 
fulfillment of improved competitiveness 
strategies, including— 

(A) developing and carrying out high per- 
formance workplace systems and employee 
involvement and participative management 
systems to— 

(i) reduce overspecialization; 

(ii) foster flexible work organization; 

(iii) increase teamwork among workers 
across functional work units; and 

(iv) expand employees’ roles as partners 
with management in planning and managing 
change; 

(B) developing and carrying out company 
and industry-specific training for workers re- 
quired for the introduction of advanced man- 
ufacturing technologies and other industrial 
modernization initiatives; 

(C) developing and carrying out work force 
literacy programs for industrial moderniza- 
tion; and 

(D) developing and carrying out programs 
to encourage employee ownership. 

SEC. 7. REPORT. 

Not later than January 1, 1995, the Sec- 
retary shall submit to the Congress a report 
containing— 

(1) a compilation of the information con- 
tained in the State reports received by the 
Secretary pursuant to section 5(b)(4); and 

(2) an evaluation of the effectiveness of the 
grant program. 

By Mr. THURMOND: 

S. 2758. A bill to authorize the De- 
partment of Justice to pay State and 
local property taxes on forfeited real 
property; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

PROPERTY TAXES ON FORFEITED REAL 
PROPERTY 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
rise today to introduce a bill that is 
desperately needed and widely sup- 
ported throughout the country. This 
bill will permit the Justice Depart- 
ment to pay State and local taxes on 
real properties forfeited under Federal 
asset forfeiture laws. The Courts have 
held that, under the supremacy clause, 
the United States is not required to 
pay State and local taxes without clear 
and express statutory authority to do 
so. Currently, there is no such author- 
ity for the Justice Department to pay 
these taxes on forfeited real property. 

Under the Justice Department’s asset 
forfeiture program, real properties that 
are forfeited require that no taxes be 
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paid from the time of the original pur- 
chase of the forfeited property. This 
even sometimes requires State and 
local jurisdictions to pay back pre- 
viously collected taxes. This is burden- 
some on State and local taxing au- 
thorities, provokes needless litigation 
between the United States and State 
and local governments, and com- 
plicates the marketing of forfeited 
property. 

Mr. President, the Department of 
Justice’s Executive Office for Asset 
Forfeiture has worked tirelessly to en- 
sure that the Federal asset forfeiture 
law is applied fairly, objectively, and 
efficiently as possible. The Department 
of Justice has no interest in putting 
any undo or needless hardships on 
State and local governments through 
the nonpayment of tax liens. 

Mr. President, Mr. Cary Copeland, 
Director and Chief Counsel for the Ex- 
ecutive Office for Asset Forfeiture, 
supports this legislation. I know some 
have expressed concerns over the effect 
the enactment of this bill might have 
on pending forfeiture cases. I am more 
than willing to address these concerns. 

I have been, and will continue to be, 
a strong supporter of the Federal asset 
forfeiture law. The United States has 
used civil asset forfeiture to fight 
crime successfully for many years. It is 
clearly constitutional. However, only 
recently we started using asset forfeit- 
ure on a large scale in our efforts in 
fighting the drug war. In this short 
time it has proven to be very successful 
in recovering the assets of drug king- 
pins and traffickers. 

Federal forfeiture law is a very im- 
portant weapon for law enforcement to 
use in fighting to keep illicit drugs off 
our streets and out of our children’s 
hands. This proposal will allow law en- 
forcement to continue their excellent 
work while furthering the interest of 
States and local governments. It is in 
the interest of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the States, and law enforcement 
that this measure be passed by the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 2758 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

“Section 524 of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) by redesignating subsection (c)(1)(H) to 
be subsection (c)(1)(1); and 

(2) by inserting a new subsection (c)(1)(H) 
as follows: 

(H) the payment of State and local prop- 
erty taxes on forfeited real property that ac- 
crued between the date of the violation giv- 
ing rise to the forfeiture and the date of the 
forfeiture order; and". 


By Mr. GORE (for himself, Ms. 
MIKULSKI, Mr. LEAHY, Mr. 
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KERRY, Mr. WOFFORD, Mr. 
CRANSTON, Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. 
SIMON, Mr. DODD, Mr. ADAMS, 
Mr. SARBANES, Mr. MOYNIHAN, 
Mr. KOHL, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. 
WIRTH, Mr. LIEBERMAN, Mr. 
INOUYE, Mr. SANFORD, Mr. 
AKAKA, and Mr. ROCKEFELLER): 

S.J. Res. 308. Joint resolution adopt- 
ing certain principles on general rights 
and obligations with respect to the en- 
vironment, to be known as the “Earth 
Charter“, and urging the U.N. Con- 
ference on Environment and Develop- 
ment, meeting in June 1992, to adopt 
the same; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

EARTH CHARTER RESOLUTION 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, it is a 
pleasure to take the floor this morning 
with my colleague, the Senator from 
Maryland [Ms. MIKULSKI], because the 
two of us are introducing a Senate 
joint resolution entitled the Earth 
Charter resolution. 

Mr. President, the joint resolution is 
also cosponsored by the majority lead- 
er, Senator MITCHELL, by the Senator 
from Colorado, Mr. WIRTH, who has 
been an active partner to me in all 
these matters; also by Senator LEAHY, 
Senator JOHN KERRY, Senator 
WOFFORD, Senator CRANSTON, Senator 
SIMON, Senator DODD, Senator ADAMS, 
Senator SARBANES, Senator MOYNIHAN, 
Senator KOHL, Senator KENNEDY, Sen- 
ator LIEBERMAN, Senator INOUYE, Sen- 
ator SANFORD, and Senator AKAKA. 
Others who wish to cosponsor the 
Earth Charter resolution, who would 
like to be original cosponsors of it, 
should contact either Senator MIKUL- 
SKI or me or our offices today. 

The hopes and visions of the world 
community of what will be accom- 
plished at the Earth summit in Rio 
next month have been drastically di- 
minished. Yes, President Bush is now 
going to attend the Earth summit, but 
the price he extracted from the rest of 
the world and, indeed, from our chil- 
dren and grandchildren is quite high. 
He insisted that all meaning be drained 
out of the treaties that are supposed to 
be signed at Rio. 

Two years ago preparations for this 
event were undertaken with the hope 
that the community of nations would 
join together in global partnership to 
ensure sustainable development for all 
and to ensure the continuity and qual- 
ity of life now and for future genera- 
tions. It was intended that the nations 
gathering at the Earth summit would 
signal their resolve by concluding sev- 
eral legal documents: 

First, a binding and meaningful con- 
vention to stabilize and ultimately re- 
duce emissions of carbon dioxide and 
other greenhouse gases. 

Second, a binding and meaningful 
convention or treaty to ensure the sus- 
tainable management of all forests. 
That means those in the northern 
Hemisphere as well as those in the 
Southern Hemisphere. 
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Third, a bold agenda, Agenda 21, that 

would chart the course toward develop- 
ment and economic productivity ac- 
cording to a pattern that is non- 
destructive of the natural resource 
base. 
Fourth, a strong convention or trea- 
ty to protect the biodiversity that we 
are increasingly realizing is critical to 
human health and welfare as well as 
being valuable in its own right. 

And, finally, and perhaps most im- 
portantly, fifth, an Earth charter. This 
was intended to be a proclamation 
from the highest levels of government, 
heads of State, that they recognize 
that nations and people share a com- 
mon goal to promote environmentally 
sound, sustainable development for all, 
and that they resolve to attain this 
goal by reforming policies at home and 
by working with other nations in a 
spirit of good faith and global partner- 
ship. 

In other nations, there may be the 
unquestioned assumption that the head 
of State is preeminent in the scheme of 
governance for that country. That is 
not the case in our country. We have 
three coequal branches of government, 
and if the Executive fails in the chal- 
lenge of leadership, then the legislative 
branch also speaks for the American 
people. 

We are now confronted in the legisla- 
tive branch of government with an ab- 
dication of leadership on the part of 
President Bush. So how should we re- 
spond? First of all, with an assessment 
of what has occurred on the road to 
Rio. Apparently President Bush meant 
what he said in an interview earlier 
this year when he informed the coun- 
try that he would do absolutely any- 
thing to be reelected. The environ- 
mental President’’ became, in the 
words of a recent editorial—a goal sub- 
ordinated to the wish to be the re- 
elected President—the “I'll do any- 
thing to get reelected" President. 

In any event, the attitude has had a 
devastating impact on the preparation 
for the Earth summit. Let me briefly 
list them. 

We now have a climate change treaty 
that is deprived of any commitments 
whatsoever. It has the nice language in 
it, and it is better to have even a mean- 
ingless treaty than to have a bitter and 
divisive shouting match at Rio, just as 
it is better for the President to go than 
co stay at home. But it is unfortunate 
in the climate change negotiation that 
President Bush confronted the rest of 
the world with the choice of failure and 
catastrophe. Given that choice, mere 
failure was the preferable option be- 
cause it does the least damage to the 
efforts to get a climate change treaty 
that actually does something in the fu- 
ture. 

Second, what about the biodiversity 
treaty? Vice President QUAYLE has a 
problem with that one, and he has now 
objected, in very strong terms, and we 
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have learned that the negotiation un- 
derway in Nairobi right now is in a 
state of uproar because every other na- 
tion in the world is listening to the ob- 
jections from the Bush-Quayle admin- 
istration negotiators on idelogical 
points that industry has urged them to 
raise. And it looks now as if we may 
not have a biodiversity treaty at all. 

Third, what about Agenda 21? It has 
not been agreed to yet. It is incom- 
plete, and those portions of it that are 
going to be contained are so watered 
down that they barely resemble the 
earlier versions. Maybe they will get 
agreements at Rio on Agenda 21. I hope 
so. 

Fourth, what about the forest con- 
vention? The administration said it 
wanted that convention to apply only 
to tropical forests, not to forests in the 
Northern Hemisphere. Their policy is 
to have a taxpayer subsidy of the clear- 
cutting of areas in our national forests. 
We sell 500-year-old trees for the price 
of a cheeseburger and force the tax- 
payer to subsidize this whole enter- 
prise. It is completely unsustainable. 
The Forest Service supervisors have 
told the public, “This is crazy. We are 
supposed to be stewards of the national 
forests. We are watching them being 
ripped apart. We ought to stop this.“ 
The supervisors who say that are pun- 
ished for speaking out in behalf of the 
forests. So there is no forest conven- 
tion. 

Finally, what about the Earth Char- 
ter? Unfortunately, the chances that 
this document will be signed in Rio are 
remote indeed. Again, one of the major 
reasons that progress toward conclud- 
ing the Earth Charter hit rough waters 
was the opposition of the Bush admin- 
istration. According to their nego- 
tiators, the phrase sustainable devel- 
opment’? is not of sufficient impor- 
tance to warrant the signing of a char- 
ter which is a broad statement of envi- 
ronmental rights and principles. 

So, the substantive agreements that 
will be signed at Rio fall far short of 
our original hopes and anticipations. 
That is why it is critically important 
that we see Rio as only the first step in 
an enduring process, and that is why 
Senator MIKULSKI and I have come to 
the floor this morning to join with our 
other colleagues who are cosponsoring 
this initiative to have the Earth Char- 
ter passed by the legislative branch of 
government and sent to the President 
for his signature. 

Much as the Universal Declaration 
on Human Rights set out the rights 
and principles that are intended to 
guarantee the humane and equitable 
treatment of all people, the rights and 
principles that are set out in the Earth 
Charter will unite the nations of the 
world in a commitment to establish 
and respect the basic rights related to 
the environment. 

The 17 principles of the Earth Char- 
ter expressed in this resolution are in- 
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cluded in full in the text of the resolu- 
tion. Let me refer to them just briefly. 

First, they recognize the integral 
connection between environmental 
protection and economic and social de- 
velopment; 

Second, that nations and people 
share a responsibility to promote sus- 
tainable development; 

Third, that respect for human rights 
is fundamental; 

Fourth, that all people share in the 
benefits of a clean environment and re- 
sponsible development and that all 
people have a responsibility to preserve 
those benefits for future generations; 

Fifth, that nations can exploit their 
own natural resources but are respon- 
sible for ensuring that their activities 
do not damage the environment of 
other nations; 

Sixth, that lack of full scientific cer- 
tainty should not alone postpone pre- 
ventive or precautionary action; 

Seventh, that all people at every 
level—local, national, regional, and 
international—should cooperate to- 
ward these ends in good faith; 

Eighth, that nations should consider 
the special situation and needs of de- 
veloping countries in achieving sus- 
tainable development and provide ap- 
propriate assistance; 

Ninth, that environment and devel- 
opment objectives and policies should 
be integrated with economic and trade 
policy; 

Tenth, that a commitment to peace 
and security for all nations and people 
is fundamental to achieving sustain- 
able development; 

Eleventh, that nations and people 
should work to eliminate or reduce 
harmful patterns of reduction and con- 
sumption; 

Twelfth, that sustainable develop- 
ment depends on a world public that is 
educated, literate, and well informed. 

Thirteenth, that open and free mar- 
kets are fundamental; 

Fourteenth, that polluters should 
bear the costs of pollution prevention 
and control measures introduced by 
public authorities, and that markets 
should reflect full economic accounting 
of environmental costs and benefits; 

Fifteenth, that democratic laws, in- 
stitutions and procedures are essential; 

Sixteenth, that all nations and all 
people should make the elimination of 
poverty an essential task in their ef- 
forts to achieve sustainable develop- 
ment; 

Seventeenth, that sustainable devel- 
opment requires technological and fi- 
nancial assistance to developing coun- 
tries, and those nations with adequate 
means should take steps cooperatively 
to provide such assistance as may be 
appropriate. 

In conclusion, Senator MIKULSKI and 
I believe that a real commitment to 
achieving sustainable patterns of de- 
velopment is needed now and at the 
highest levels of Government. The 
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adoption in this body of the Earth 
Charter is essential. The adoption of 
the Earth Charter by the nations at- 
tending the Earth summit, whether in 
Rio, or as the first post-Rio objective, 
would be a significant milestone to- 
ward that end. The principles and ob- 
jectives expressed in this joint resolu- 
tion are of vital importance to the fu- 
ture of this country and the health and 
vitality of our country. 

I ask our colleagues on both sides of 
the aisles to consider supporting this 
joint resolution. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the joint resolu- 
tion be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 
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Whereas the Earth is a dynamic but fragile 
whole in which all ecosystems are inter- 
dependent; 

Whereas the United States recognizes the 
scale, depth, and pace of human-induced 
changes to the environment and is deter- 
mined to increase human understanding of 
those changes and the capacity for anticipat- 
ing, responding, and adapting to them; and 

Whereas the United States recognizes the 
mutual interdependence of all nations and 
peoples and the need for communities to live 
together in balance with the environment to 
ensure sustainable development for all and 
the continuity and quality of life now and 
for future generations: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the Congress hereby 
(1) adopts the following principles on general 
rights and obligations with respect to the en- 
vironment, to be known as the Earth Char- 
ter“, and (2) urges the nations participating 
in the United Nations Conference on Envi- 
ronment and Development at Rio de Janeiro 
in June 1992 to adopt the same rights and ob- 
ligations as a separate and free standing 
Earth Charter: 

PRINCIPLE 1.—Environmental protection 
and economic and social development ulti- 
mately cannot be achieved at the expense of 
each other. Environment and development 
goals should be pursued simultaneously, in 
an integrated fashion. 

PRINCIPLE 2.—Nations and people share a 
common goal to promote environmentally 
sound, sustainable development for all. They 
should seek to attain this goal by individual 
and collective action, contributing in ao- 
cordance with their respective responsibil- 
ities and capacities with high special regard 
for the needs of economically disadvantaged 
nations and people. 

PRINCIPLE 3.—Respect for human rights is 
fundamental to sustainable development, in 
particular the rights to— 

(A) associate with others and freely ex- 
press views; 

(B) publish and distribute information; 

(C) participate in public debates; and 

(D) have fair and effective access to legal 
and administrative redress and remedy of 
grievances. 

PRINCIPLE 4.—All people should share in 
the benefits of a clean environment and re- 
sponsible economic and social development, 
including the sustainable management of 
natural resources, and recognize the need to 
preserve those benefits for future genera- 
tions. 
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PRINCIPLE 5.— Nations have the sovereign 
right to exploit their own natural resources 
but bear the responsibility to ensure that ac- 
tivities within their jurisdiction or control 
do not cause damage to the environment of 
other nations or of areas beyond the limits 
of national jurisdiction. 

PRINCPLE 6.—Nations should adopt pre- 
cautionary and preventive approaches when 
planning and undertaking activities, in order 
to anticipate, prevent and attack the causes 
of environmental degradation. Lack of full 
scientific certainty should not be a reason in 
itself for postponing effective measures to 
prevent environmental degradation. 

PRINCIPLE 7,—All people should cooperate 
in good faith and in a spirit of global part- 
nership at the local, national, regional and 
international levels to achieve sustainable 
development. In cases of environmental 
emergency, nations should provide each 
other with timely notification and assist- 
ance. 

PRINCIPLE 8.—Nations should consider the 
special situation and needs of developing 
countries in achieving sustainable develop- 
ment and provide appropriate assistance. 

PRINCIPLE 9.—Environment and develop- 
ment objectives and policies should be inte- 
grated with economic and trade policies, in- 
cluding through appropriate harmonization 
of the international regimes for inter- 
national trade and environmental protec- 
tion. 

PRINCIPLE 10.—A commitment to peace and 
security for all nations and people is fun- 
damental to the achievement of sustainable 
development. 

PRINCIPLE 11.—Nations and people should 
seek to eliminate or reduce unsustainable 
patterns of production and consumption. 

PRINCIPLE 12.—Sustainable development is 
dependent on a world public that is educated, 
literate, and well-informed. Individuals, 
groups and organizations should have access 
to information relevant to environment and 
development, held by national authorities, 
including information on products and ac- 
tivities which have or are likely to have sig- 
nificant impact on the environment, infor- 
mation on hazardous materials and activi- 
ties in their communities, information on 
environmental monitoring and information 
on environmental protection measures un- 
dertaken. 

PRINCIPLE 13.—Open and free markets at 
the national, regional and international lev- 
els are fundamental to the achievement of 
sustainable development. Markets should re- 
flect full economic accounting of environ- 
mental costs and benefits and market forces 
and mechanisms, and other economic instru- 
ments should be harnessed to achieve sus- 
tainable development goals. 

PRINCIPLE 14.—Polluters should bear the 
costs of carrying out pollution prevention 
and control measures introduced by public 
authorities. These costs should be reflected 
in the cost of goods and services that cause 
pollution in production and/or consumption 
to encourage rational use of scarce environ- 
mental resources and to avoid distortion in 
international trade and investment. Markets 
should reflect full economic accounting of 
environmental costs and benefits. 

PRINCIPLE 15.—Democratic laws, institu- 
tions and procedures are essential to the 
achievement of sustainable development. Na- 
tions should establish open and democratic 
forms of decisionmaking affecting economic 
and social development and environmental 
protection, and facilitate the broad partici- 
pation of individuals, groups and organiza- 
tions in that decisionmaking. Individuals, 
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groups and organizations with a cognizable 
legal interest should have access to judicial 
and administrative procedures for redress 
and remedy of wrongful actions effecting en- 
vironment and development. 

PRINCIPLE 16.—In addition to its corrosive 
affects on social and economic well-being 
and development, poverty is a major contrib- 
utor to environmental degradation. All na- 
tions and all people should make the elimi- 
nation of poverty an essential task of their 
efforts to achieve sustainable development. 

PRINCIPLE 17.—The achievement of sustain- 
able development requires technological and 
financial assistance to developing countries, 
and those nations with adequate means 
should take steps to provide such assistance 
as may be appropriate. 

Ms. MIKULSKI. Mr. President, I, too, 
rise today to introduce the joint reso- 
lution affirming the principles of the 
Earth Charter to be considered by the 
nations of the world in Rio de Janeiro. 
I am pleased to join with my esteemed 
colleague, Senator GORE of Tennessee, 
who is really an outstanding inter- 
national leader on the environment 
and has continued to advocate the 
cause of the environment for many 
years. 

Senator GORE recently conducted a 
multiday seminar here on the theo- 
logical underpinnings of the concept of 
preservation of the environment. Sen- 
ator GORE has also taken specific and 
immediate and realizable actions in 
the area of legislation to preserve the 
environment, and today he and I join 
to introduce a joint resolution affirm- 
ing the principles of the Earth Charter. 

Mr. President, I rise to introduce this 
joint resolution as a point of national 
honor. I do not want 140 nations of the 
world to gather and look at the United 
States and think that we have no clear 
position on affirming the principles to 
preserve this planet, and at the same 
time, promote economic growth world- 
wide. It requires national honor that 
somewhere in the United States of 
America and its political leadership, 
there is a cadre of people who will 
stand up and provide the leadership 
that joins with the nations of the world 
to affirm these principles. 

The purpose of this joint resolution 
is to send a clear message to the world 
community that the United States of 
America is united and committed to 
saving our environment and to urge 
other countries to make that same 
commitment. 

In a conversation with Father Tom 
Berry, an ecotheologian who was at the 
meeting organized by Senator GORE, 
Father Berry said to me, Senator Mi- 
kulski, we have to be tireless in our 
pursuit to preserve this planet Earth, 
because remember this: The planet 
Earth can get along without people, 
but people cannot get along without 
the planet Earth.“ Therefore, we need 
to affirm those principles to preserve 
this environment. 

It is possible, I do believe, to develop 
our nations in a responsible way. I be- 
lieve it is possible for people to build, 
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live, and work and still protect the en- 
vironment. I believe that we can invent 
the policies and the technologies nec- 
essary to do that. But we cannot invent 
an attitude, unless we have guiding 
principles, and that is the point of the 
Earth Charter. These are principles 
that the United States of America and 
other countries in the world should be 
able to agree to, and not only agree to, 
but to live by them. The Earth Charter 
is simply a resolution of principles, 
simple, sound, and essential. This is 
what they say: 

That sustainable development is im- 
portant for every country; that con- 
cern for the environment should be 
part of our economic decisionmaking; 
and that we must preserve this planet 
for the next generation. 

By evaluating these principles into a 
freestanding Earth Charter, we make a 
statement of commitment which says 
we are all in this together, and that we 
all have to solve global environmental 
problems together. We have come to- 
gether on other issues in the past. 
When the United Nations was formed, 
people of the world gathered, and in 
December 1948, 48 countries signed the 
Declaration of Human Rights, and for 
the first time the world said that not 
only are all men created equal, but all 
women are created equal. And we band- 
ed together to make sure we all fol- 
lowed the principles of human rights 
and humane treatment of all people, 
and the advocacy of democracy around 
the world. A signature on the dotted 
line to the principles of the Earth 
Charter are also a statement of respon- 
sibility. 

Mr. President, it is not just those 
heads of State that will be attending 
the Earth summit who are responsible 
to the adherence of these principles. 
We need to turn to the private sector, 
and we need to turn to ordinary people 
as a way to do this. Every day, as indi- 
viduals, we all carry with us the re- 
sponsibility of convening our own 
Earth summit, whether it is in our fac- 
tories, whether it is in our corpora- 
tions, or whether it is in our commu- 
nities. We have the responsibility to 
use less energy by turning off the 
lights, by making sure we recycle 
newspapers; and we have a responsibil- 
ity in the private sector and in the 
Government, as well, to develop new 
technologies to prevent pollution and 
to clean it up. That is what we have. 

We have to come together as a coun- 
try, too. For example, preserving the 
beauty of the Chesapeake Bay in my 
own State is not just an American re- 
sponsibility or a responsibility of the 
watermen who live off the sea; it is the 
responsibility of other States and other 
regions in our country. We have be- 
come technically advanced, and we are 
realizing that what is done upstream 
does not just affect the area around the 
outflow, but areas miles away. We 
know that pollution that comes out of 
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a smokestack in one area could affect 
the water supply of another area. The 
responsibility does not stop when we 
reach our borders. Pollution knows no 
boundaries, and no one stops water pol- 
lution at the border and checks its 
passport. Air pollution does not have 
to pass through customs. So, therefore, 
it is not only the laws of one commu- 
nity. It has to be the laws of all com- 
munities. 

Mr. President, the playing field is 
getting smaller, but to take respon- 
sibility is getting bigger. We need a 
new attitude that says that the preser- 
vation of this planet is important 
enough to put in our policy decisions 
at every level. 

Mr. President, we need a new way of 
accounting. We now only count that 
which generates cash. We need to take 
a look at that which also performs 
other utilitarian needs to preserve our 
life. 

Mr. President, if you look at a tree, 
it only counts as having value when it 
is cut down and turned into timber. 
But the intrinsic purpose that God cre- 
ated it for—to provide beauty and oxy- 
gen and affect our water and our very 
way of life—is not counted. I believe we 
need to start counting what does 
count. We do not count air or water or 
even the work of voluntarism. 

Mr. President, are you aware that in 
the gross national product, we will 
count those who make hula hoops or 
pornographic movies, but we will not 
count the work of those who deliver 
Meals on Wheels, or Boy Scout or Girl 
Scout leaders. I think we need to start 
counting that which does count, and I 
am advocating a whole new idea that 
says we need to provide an economic 
value to water and to air, so it is 
factored as capital in our cost of pro- 
duction. 

Today is not the day to go into new 
technical concepts. Today is to talk 
about leadership. Mr. President, we do 
need leadership. What is leadership? 
Leadership is not passing agendas and 
five-point programs. Leadership cre- 
ates a state of mind. Leadership in- 
vests a psychic energy to make some- 
thing possible and take action. That is 
why we need leadership from the Presi- 
dent of the United States on the envi- 
ronment, to create a state of mind that 
this is an important thing to do, to in- 
vest the psychic energy to make it pos- 
sible, and to advocate actions so that 
we can take those steps both within 
our own country and within the world. 

What if the President of the United 
States will not affirm those principles 
and provide that leadership? I am 
happy to introduce this joint resolu- 
tion and as a U.S. Senator joining with 
Senator GORE to be a President by 
proxy. We will provide the leadership if 
there is none. We will try to create the 
psychic energy where there needs to be 
and we will take action where we can 
to advance this agenda. 
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We are here today to bring respon- 
sibility back into bloom and to move it 
forward. And we cannot wait for the 
leadership we need. We are going to 
take charge now, and with this charter 
we are taking the first step. 

What we do to the environment is 
just not our problem. It is everyone’s 
problem. 

Mr. President, these are principles 
that should be in every country and 
community to live by, and I urge my 
colleagues to read this resolution and 
to support its cause. National honor 
demands no less of the U.S. Senate. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, thank you. 

Let me compliment my colleague, 
the Senator from Maryland, on a very 
powerful, very well thought out, and 
very well-presented set of remarks. 

Her phrase “a point of national 
honor” is one which I think we should 
all contemplate because we are at a 
turning point. The nations of the en- 
tire world are gathering in one place at 
one time to chart a new course. In the 
post-cold war world, the saving of the 
Earth’s environment will become the 
central organizing principle. All our ef- 
forts and policies and programs must 
be framed with an awareness of this 
central challenge. 

But at a time when the rest of the 
world is looking to us for leadership, 
we have not been providing it. As a co- 
equal branch of Government, we in the 
Congress can speak out and take ac- 
tion. I hope very much that adoption of 
the Earth Charter will be the first step 
taken by the world after the meeting 
at Rio de Janeiro to keep the momen- 
tum going. 

I wish to thank my colleague, Sen- 
ator MIKULSKI, also for the specific 
idea of employing the Earth Charter in 
a resolution and bringing it forward to 
this Chamber to provoke a debate and 
to set the stage for action. 

Of course, Senator MIKULSKI has pro- 
vided tremendous leadership on the ap- 
propriations subcommittee which is re- 
sponsible for the environment, saving 
the taxpayers’ money by reorganizing a 
much more effective approach toward 
saving the environment. I congratulate 
her for that. 

In closing, let me just say we not 
only can achieve the principles em- 
bodied in the Earth Charter but we 
would fail to achieve them at our peril. 
They are not only consonant with eco- 
nomic health, but they are a pre- 
requisite to economic health. 

Did you notice, Mr. President, 2 
weeks ago, the new study which 
showed 35 percent of U.S. exports now 
go to developing countries? The prin- 
cipal crisis being faced in many of 
those countries is now to organize for 
economic progress without destroying 
the environment. In Mexico City, for 
example, they are shutting factories 
down, not because of the economy, but 
because they are choking to death in 
the pollution. They are desperate to 
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buy the new products and processes 
which will facilitate the reopening of 
factories without destroying the envi- 
ronment. We should be providing those 
machines and processes and creating 
the millions of new jobs here at home 
to do so. Passage of the Earth Charter 
is a step in that direction. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 


8. 448 
At the request of Mr. SYMMS, the 
name of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
COATS] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
448, a bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986 to allow tax-exempt 
organizations to establish cash and de- 
ferred pension arrangements for their 
employees. 
S. 709 
At the request of Mr. HATCH, the 
name of the Senator from New York 
[Mr. D'AMATO) was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 709, a bill to amend the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code to allow a deduction 
for qualified adoption expenses, and for 
other purposes. 
8. 1504 
At the request of Mr. INOUYE, the 
name of the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. DoDD] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 1504, a bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for public broadcasting, and for 
other purposes. 
S. 2027 
At the request of Mr. CHAFEE, the 
name of the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. COCHRAN] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 2027, a bill to amend title 
XVIII of the Social Security Act to 
eliminate the annual cap on the 
amount of payment for outpatient 
physical therapy and occupational 
therapy services under part B of the 
medicare program. 
8. 2116 
At the request of Mr. RIEGLE, the 
name of the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. COCHRAN] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 2116, a bill to improve the 
health of children by increasing access 
to childhood immunizations, and for 
other purposes. 
8. 2365 
At the request of Mr. NICKLES, the 
name of the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. COCHRAN] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 2365, a bill to amend title 
XVIII of the Social Security Act to re- 
peal the reduced medicare payment 
provision for new physicians. 
8. 2385 
At the request of Mr. RIEGLE, the 
name of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
SIMON] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
2385, a bill to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act to permit the ad- 
mission to the United States of non- 
immigrant students and visitors who 
are the spouses and children of United 
States permanent resident aliens, and 
for other purposes. 
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8. 2400 
At the request of Mr. Pryor, the 
name of the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. BURNS] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 2400, a bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to extend spe- 
cial payments under part A of medicare 
for the operating costs of inpatient 
hospital services of hospitals with a 
high proportion of patients who are 
medicare beneficiaries. 
S. 2509 
At the request of Mr. NICKLES, the 
name of the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. DURENBERGER] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 2509, a bill to provide 
grants to establish an integrated ap- 
proach to prevent child abuse, and for 
other purposes. 
8. 2522 
At the request of Mr. SIMON, the 
name of the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. BUMPERS] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 2522, a bill to direct the United 
States Sentencing Commission to 
make sentencing guidelines for Federal 
criminal cases that provide sentencing 
enhancements for hate crimes. 
8. 2560 
At the request of Mr. SIMON, the 
names of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KERRY], the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. DECONCINI], the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. ROCKEFELLER], 
and the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
JEFFORDS] were added as cosponsors of 
S. 2560, a bill to reclassify the cost of 
international peacekeeping activities 
from international affairs to national 
defense. 
8. 2624 
At the request of Mr. GLENN, the 
names of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
REID), the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. ROCKEFELLER], and the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SHELBY] were added 
as cosponsors of S. 2624, a bill to au- 
thorize appropriations for the Inter- 
agency Council on the Homeless, the 
Federal Emergency Management Food 
and Shelter Program, and for other 
purposes. 
8. 2632 
At the request of Ms. MIKULSKI, the 
name of the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. WOFFORD] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 2632, a bill to establish 
the National Environmental Tech- 
nologies Agency. 
8. 2711 
At the request of Mr. GLENN, the 
name of the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. DODD] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 2711, a bill to ensure the fair treat- 
ment of members of the Selected Re- 
serve of the Ready Reserve of the 
Armed Forces who are adversely af- 
fected by certain reductions in the size 
of the reserve components of the 
Armed Forces. 
8. 2715 
At the request of Mr. WOFFORD, his 
name was added as a cosponsor of S. 
2715, a bill to require the Secretary of 
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Veterans Affairs to carry out dem- 
onstration projects to determine the 
feasibility and desirability of installing 
telephones in Department of Veterans 
Affairs health-care facilities for use by 
patients of such facilities. 
S. 2728 
At the request of Mr. KENNEDY, the 
name of the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. SHELBY] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 2728, a bill to make emergency 
supplemental appropriations to provide 
emergency short-term assistance for 
American youth and meet the urgent 
needs for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1992, and for other purposes. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 182 
At the request of Mr. KASTEN, the 
name of the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. SIMPSON] was added as a cosponsor 
of Senate Joint Resolution 182, a joint 
resolution proposing a Balanced Budg- 
et Amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 231 
At the request of Mr. THURMOND, the 
names of the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. LEVIN], and the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. GLENN] were added as cosponsors 
of Senate Joint Resolution 231, a joint 
resolution to designate the month of 
May 1992, as ‘‘National Foster Care 
Month.” 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 251 
At the request of Mrs. KASSEBAUM, 
the name of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. LOTT] was added as a co- 
sponsor of Senate Joint Resolution 251, 
a joint resolution to designate the 
month of May 1992 as National Hunt- 
ington’s Disease Awareness Month." 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 257 
At the request of Mr. LAUTENBERG, 
the names of the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. GRASSLEY], the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. DANFORTH], the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. SIMON], the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. JOHNSTON], the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. KERREY], 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. SYMMs], 
and the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
FOWLER] were added as cosponsors of 
Senate Joint Resolution 257, a joint 
resolution to designate the month of 
June 1992, as National Scleroderma 
Awareness.”’ 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 270 
At the request of Mr. THURMOND, the 
name of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
METZENBAUM] was added as a cosponsor 
of Senate Joint Resolution 270, a joint 
resolution to designate August 15, 1992, 
as 82d Airborne Division 50th Anniver- 
sary Recognition Day.” 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 273 
At the request of Mr. SEYMOUR, the 
names of the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. ROTH], and the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. CONRAD] were added 
as cosponsors of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 273, a joint resolution to designate 
the week commencing June 21, 1992, as 
National Sheriffs’ Week.“ 
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SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 287 
At the request of Mr. SIMON, the 
names of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. SANFORD], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. BUMPERS], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. LEVIN], the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. ROCKE- 
FELLER], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
METZENBAUM], the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. GLENN], and the Senator from New 
York [Mr. D'AMATO] were added as co- 
sponsors of Senate Joint Resolution 
287, a joint resolution to designate the 
week of October 4, 1992, through Octo- 
ber 10, 1992, as Mental Illness Aware- 
ness Week.“ 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 295 
At the request of Mr. DECONCINI, the 
names of the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. FORD], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
METZENBAUM], the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HEFLIN], the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. MCCAIN], the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. MCCONNELL], the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. DOLE], the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. PELL], 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. REID], 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
CONRAD], the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. ROTH], the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. BROWN], and the Senator from 
California [Mr. SEYMOUR] were added as 
cosponsors of Senate Joint Resolution 
295, a joint resolution designating Sep- 
tember 10, 1992, as National D. A. R. E. 
Day.“ 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 297 
At the request of Mr. PRYOR, the 
name of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
REID] was added as a cosponsor of Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 297, a joint resolu- 
tion proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution to provide for the direct 
popular election of the President and 
Vice President of the United States. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 301 
At the request of Mr. LAUTENBERG, 
the names of the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. ADAMs], the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. BURDICK], the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. D’AMATO], 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY], the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Cors], the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. REID], the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. DIXON], the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. WELLSTONE], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. LEVIN], the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. SARBANES], 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBB], 
the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. INOUYE}, 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
PELL], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
GRAHAM], the Senator from [Illinois 
[Mr. SIMON], the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. CONRAD], the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. METZENBAUM], and the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. DoDD] were 
added as cosponsors of Senate Joint 
Resolution 301, a joint resolution des- 
ignating July 2, 1992, as National Lit- 
eracy Day.“ 
At the request of Mr. LAUTENBERG, 
the names of the Senator from Min- 
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nesota [Mr. DURENBERGER], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. GLENN], the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. LIEBERMAN], the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. MURKOWSKI], 
and the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. HOLLINGS] were withdrawn as co- 
sponsors of Senate Joint Resolution 
301, supra. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 302 
At the request of Mr. LAUTENBERG, 
the names of the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. ADAMS], the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. BURDICK], the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. D'AMATO], 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY], the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. CoaTs], the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. REID], and the Senator from Ili- 
nois [Mr. DIXON] were withdrawn as co- 
sponsors of Senate Joint Resolution 
302, a joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution relat- 
ing to the election of the President and 
Vice President of the United States. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 305 
At the request of Mr. SIMON, the 
names of the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
AKAKA), the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
BENTSEN], the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. BOREN], the Senator from Colo- 
rado. [Mr. BROWN], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. BUMPERS], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. CHAFEE], the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. GLENN], the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. GRASSLEY], the 
Senator from Hawaii [Mr. INOUYE], the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
KOHL), the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. LAUTENBERG], the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. METZENBAUM], and the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. PRYOR] were 
added as cosponsors of Senate Joint 
Resolution 305, a joint resolution to 
designate October 1992 as ‘Polish 
American Heritage Month.“ 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 307 
At the request of Mr. MCCAIN, the 
name of the Senator from New York 
[Mr. D'AMATO] was added as a cospon- 
sor of Senate Joint Resolution 307, a 
joint resolution designating the month 
of July 1992 as National Muscular 
Dystrophy Awareness Month.“ 
SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 113 
At the request of Mr. MOYNIHAN, the 
names of the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. PELL], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. GORE], the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. ROTH], and the Senator 
from Maryland [Ms. MIKULSKI] were 
added as cosponsors of Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 113, a concurrent reso- 
lution concerning the 25th anniversary 
of the reunification of Jerusalem, 
SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 120 
At the request of Mr. GRASSLEY, the 
name of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
COATS] was added as a cosponsor of 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 120, a 
concurrent resolution declaring an ar- 
ticle of amendment to be the Twenty- 
seventh Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 
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At the request of Mr. ByRD, the name 
of the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. HELMS] was added as a cosponsor 
of Senate Concurrent Resolution 120, 
supra. 

At the request of Mr. NICKLES, his 
name was added as a cosponsor of Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution 120, supra. 

SENATE RESOLUTION 280 

At the request of Mr. GORE, the 
names of the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. BINGAMAN], and the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. METZENBAUM] were added as 
cosponsors of Senate Resolution 280, a 
resolution to express the sense of the 
Senate concerning the tropical rain 
forests of Malaysia. 

SENATE RESOLUTION 289 

At the request of Mr. D'AMATO, the 
names of the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. BUMPERS] and the Senator from 
Hawaii [Mr. AKAKA] were added as co- 
sponsors of Senate Resolution 289, a 
resolution honoring the “Righteous 
Gentiles” of the Holocaust during 
World War II. 

SENATE RESOLUTION 298 

At the request of Mr. GRASSLEY, the 
name of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
COATS] was added as a cosponsor of 
Senate Resolution 298, a resolution de- 
claring an article of amendment to be 
the Twenty-seventh Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. 

At the request of Mr. BYRD, the name 
of the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. HELMS] was added as a cosponsor 
of Senate Resolution 298, supra. 

At the request of Mr. NICKLES, his 
name was added as a cosponsor of Sen- 
ate Resolution 298, supra. 

SENATE RESOLUTION 300 

At the request of Mr. GORE, the name 
of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
KOHL] was added as a cosponsor of Sen- 
ate Resolution 300, a resolution relat- 
ing to suspension of assistance and co- 
operative programs with the former 
Yugoslavia, 


SENATE RESOLUTION 301—RELAT- 
ING TO ONGOING VIOLENCE IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 


Mr. SIMON (for himself, Mr. PELL, 
Mr. CRANSTON, and Mr. KENNEDY) sub- 
mitted the following resolution; which 
was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

S. RES. 301 

Whereas more than 11,000 people have died 
in South Africa as a result of political vio- 
lence since 1984, and more than one-half of 
these have died since the release of Nelson 
Mandela from prison in 1990; 

Whereas the negotiations by the Conven- 
tion for a Democratic South Africa 
(CODESA) on the formation of a transitional 
government that will lead to a new constitu- 
tion and a nonracial, democratic government 
could be undermined by the continuing vio- 
lence; 

Whereas the terror perpetuated by the on- 
going political violence jeopardizes the will- 
ingness of South Africans to participate in 
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the transition process and compromises the 
climate for free political participation by all 
South Africans; and 

Whereas credible evidence has been pre- 
sented to the Goldstone Commission of In- 
quiry into Public Violence and Intimidation, 
South African human rights organizations, 
Amnesty International, and others that 
members of South African security force 
units have trained, armed, and funded para- 
military groups involved in committing and 
instigating violence, and perhaps continue to 
do so: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That (a) the Senate hereby— 

(1) notes with dismay the killings in South 
Africa and condemns this senseless violence; 
and 

(2) urges the Government of South Africa 
to take effective steps to end the violence 
and protect all South African citizens re- 
gardless of race, color, or creed. 

(b) It is the sense of the Senate that the 
President should prepare and transmit to the 
Senate a report on— 

(1) the nature of the violence in South Af- 
rica and the role that the various partici- 
pants are playing in the ongoing violence; 
and 


(2) the impact of this violence on South Af- 
rica’s transition to democracy. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, today I 
submit a resolution on South Africa 
and the continuing violence taking 
place there. This so-called black-on- 
black violence has claimed thousands 
of lives, among them those of many 
local and regional black leaders, and 
created a climate of fear and mistrust. 
It poses a serious threat to the transi- 
tion to majority rule currently under- 
way. It is, therefore, essential that in 
addition to condemning the violence, 
we look at its causes and implications, 
and urge the Government of South Af- 
rica to pursue effective measures of 
stopping these attacks and protecting 
its people. 

I would like to ask unanimous con- 
sent to introduce into the RECORD, 
along with the resolution, an article 
which appeared in the Washington 
Post. The article rightly expresses con- 
cern about the terrible legacy the vio- 
lence will leave behind for South Afri- 
ca’s youth and the post-apartheid pe- 
riod. It also details serious allegations 
which have been made about the in- 
volvement of South African security 
forces and of leaders of the Inkatha 
Freedom Party in promoting the vio- 
lence. Evidence of this involvement has 
been presented to the Goldstone Com- 
mission, South Africa’s own independ- 
ent commission of inquiry into the vio- 
lence, and to various human rights 
groups. I think we in the United States 
also need to know what, if anything, 
has been the South African Govern- 
ment’s role in this violence, and to 
have clear information on how and why 
the violence has come about, and so 
the resolution asks the President to 
send to the Senate a report which de- 
scribes the role of the various partici- 
pants in the violence, and the impact 
of the violence on the democratic tran- 
sition. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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A LOOK AT ... SOUTH AFRICA’S SHOWDOWN 
AFTER THE VOTE: CAN SOUTH AFRICA Es- 
CAPE THE VIOLENCE? 

(By Jennifer Kibbe) 

With just two days before South Africa's 
whites vote in the referendum on their fu- 
ture, the world’s attention is focused on 
whether the right-wing Conservative Party 
will be able to round up enough support to 
force President de Klerk from office and to 
stall or abort the ongoing negotiations be- 
tween the National Party government and 
the African National Congress (ANC). 

De Klerk's announcement of the referen- 
dum seems to have been a well-calculated 
ploy to call the Conservative Party's bluff 
and cut it out of the picture before it could 
derail his plans. The impression among polit- 
ical observers in South Africa is that, al- 
though it may be close, de Klerk is not real- 
ly at risk of losing the referendum. (Conserv- 
atives have won the last three white par- 
liamentary by-elections, but have been 
helped in those contests by gerrymandering.) 

Yet even as attention is drawn to these de- 
velopments, the violence rages. And the vio- 
lence—a far more serious threat to the coun- 
try's future than the upcoming referendum— 
has been virtually ignored in the general 
mood of optimism surrounding negotiations 
at the Conference for a Democratic South 
Africa. Not only is the question of who is be- 
hind the violence critical to assessing the 
“levelness” of the negotiations playing field, 
but no agreement at the national level will 
matter if it continues unabated. 

During the last week of January, 23 people 
were killed in attacks on black commuter 
trains on the Reef, the region around Johan- 
nesburg. The next week, while ANC and 
Inkatha Freedom Party (IFP) supporters 
celebrated a truce in a township in battle- 
scarred Natal province, eight people were 
killed and 100 homes were razed in a clash 
between them in another. The week follow- 
ing that, eight more were killed and a dozen 
homes razed in a Soweto neighborhood—an 
incident one newspaper called a ‘‘full-scale 
weekend war“ between hostel-dwellers and 
township residents. 

On the surface, the intense rivalry and an- 
tagonism between the ANC and Chief Gatsha 
Buthelezi’s IFP appears to be the major 
cause and manifestation of the violence. The 
conflict between these two groups has often 
been interpreted as an ethnic clash between 
the overwhelmingly Zulu IFP—which is 
based in the KwaZulu homeland in Natal— 
and the Xhosa-dominated ANC. 

However, information I gathered during a 
research trip to South Africa this fall, com- 
bined with recent revelations in the South 
African press, suggests that the South Afri- 
can government has been exploiting the vio- 
lence for its own purposes. Closer analysis 
also reveals that the political violence feeds, 
and is fed by, a number of other factors, in- 
cluding the alienation of migrant workers 
from township communities; the frustration 
of unemployed and radicalized black youth; 
turf battles between rival warlords“; com- 
petition for resources; and common criminal 
violence. 

While violence has festered in Natal since 
1984, primarily between supporters of 
Inkatha and those of the ANC, it sprang up 
in July 1990 in the townships on the Reef in 
a particularly virulent way. In the next 18 
months, the violence caused 4,879 deaths—a 
rate of nine a day. Despite the signing of a 
national peace accord by the ANC, the IFP 
and the government in mid-September, the 
violence claimed more than 1,000 more lives 
in the ensuing five months. 
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Both the ANC and the IFP have been at 
fault in different instances, but there is in- 
creasing evidence of the involvement of IFP 
leaders in several attacks. Two IFP central 
committee members were convicted of mur- 
der last year and a third was ousted after a 
series of charges were leveled against him 
for his role in various incidents. 

The evidence of IFP involvement has led 
many independent analysts in South Africa, 
including Anton Steenkamp, an attorney 
and former executive director of the Inde- 
pendent Board of Inquiry into Informal Re- 
pression, to argue that Buthelezi has been 
using the violence as a way to establish the 
IFP as a national presence and to force de 
Klerk and Mandela to include him in nego- 
tiations. 

With recent polls putting Buthelezi's sup- 
port in the urban black community between 
2 and 5 percent (compared with 62 to 68 per- 
cent for the ANC), any negotiations that led 
to some system of proportional representa- 
tion would relegate Buthelezi and the IFP to 
the sidelines. In the words of Max du Preez, 
editor of Vrye Weekblad, a liberal Afrikaans 
newspaper, Buthelezi's secret to support is 
killing people, and [his attitude is], ‘If you 
don’t take me seriously, I'll go kill some 
more.“ 

Beyond the question of the IFP's role, one 
of the most disturbing questions about the 
ongoing violence is whether a government- 
linked third force“ is fueling or even direct- 
ing it. 

Over the past six months, there has been a 
growing acknowledgment by academics, 
human rights spokesman and the main- 
stream press that such a force is involved. 
One telling pattern has been the many inci- 
dents of indiscriminate violence, as in the 
notorious train massacres, in which masked 
killers hack or shoot people whose political 
affiliations cannot possibly be apparent to 
them. Numerous studies have noted that the 
only possible motive can be to disrupt black 
communities. 

These attacks have attacked additional 
suspicion of organized third-force involve- 
ment because they are often carried out with 
a military precision of that suggests a high 
degree of planning and professionalism. An- 
other pattern that points to coordinated out- 
side involvement has been the large number 
of assassinations of both ANC and IFP local 
and regional leaders. The assassination cam- 
paign leaves the distinct impression of an at- 
tempt to disable the two organizations by 
eliminating the most effective and experi- 
enced leaders, and to sow more violence by 
aborting the local peace initiatives many of 
them have been involved in. 

Until the last few months, most observers 
across the political spectrum had concluded 
that, at the very least, the third force con- 
sisted of renegade white rightists, including 
some members of the security forces. But a 
growing body of evidence is coming to light 
that points to direct and organized govern- 
ment involvement. 

The Weekly Mail, a Johannesburg English 
newspaper, has been published results of a 
lengthy investigation into charges made 
against the government and the IFP by 
Mbongeni Khumalo, a former leader of the 
Inkatha Youth Brigade and close associate of 
Buthelezi, by Ben Conradie, an educationist 
who said he had been working for a military- 
intelligence front organization, and two 
young members of a black township gang, 
the Black Cats, who alleged they had been 
trained by the IFP to undermine the ANC in 
their township. ' 

The picture that emerges from the paper's 
interviews with these figures (as well as from 
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other documents in the Mail’s possession) is 
one of the South African Defense Force's De- 
partment of Military Intelligence (MI) work- 
ing through an array of front organizations 
to promote and provoke diversions within 
black politics. The motive: to oppose the 
ANC and promote so-called moderate black 
organizations more acceptable to the state. 

Some of the most damaging allegations 
concern the training of 200 Inkatha members 
by the South African Defense Force in 1986. 
When de Klerk acknowledged this during last 
summer’s Inkathagate“ scandal, he said 
they were trained solely for security and 
VIP protection.“ However, according to 
Kumalo, the 200 were actually trained in as- 
sassination techniques and guerrilla warfare 
and were used in hit squads to ensure there 
is no political opposition to Inkatha and its 
leaders. If anyone emerges as an opponent, 
they are rubbed out.“ 

The allegations laid out in the Weekly 
Mail are currently being investigated by a 
special judicial commission set up under the 
terms of the national peace accord. Even if 
the allegations against MI and the security 
forces are true, it remains very much an 
open question as to whether de Klerk has 
been orchestrating their actions or has just 
been hesitant to clamp down for fear of 
alienating the right wing in the police and 
military. One thing, though, is clear: Up to 
this point, the violence has served de Klerk’s 
interests because it has undermined the 
ANC. 

The question of Pretoria’s involvement in 
the violence and how high up it goes is criti- 
cal. If the government is so compromised, it 
would put into question the popular assump- 
tion that South Africa’s transition to full de- 
mocracy is inevitable. 

Whoever is culpable, though, the pervasive 
violence has proven to be a very blunt weap- 
on whose effects have not been limited to a 
specific target. It has fostered a culture that 
South Africans will have to live and die with 
for the foreseeable future. 

Already, it manifests itself in countless 
ways. Many members of the security forces 
continue to see all blacks as the enemy and 
to operate with the attitude that any force is 
justified in the defense of national security. 
In the white community, the level of fear has 
been steadily rising, as crime skyrockets. 
Continuing episodes of what the government 
and often the media, term black on black” 
violence has caused even some white liberals 
to rethink the faith in a future majority gov- 
ernment. 

But the culture of violence has had the 
most devastating effect in the already belea- 
guered black community, where it has be- 
come self-perpetuating. According to the 
independent Project for the Study of Vio- 
lence, violence against woman, children and 
the elderly has skyrocketed in the last 18 
months. 

Two unrest monitors in the 
Pietermaritzburg area, Anne Truluck of 
Black Sash and Radley Keys of the Demo- 
cratic Party, underscore that a generation of 
young adults has witnessed the cheapening 
of human life on a massive scale. Truluck de- 
scribed the widespread need for counseling 
for youths with post-traumatic stress dis- 
order; and Keys talks about girls who have 
been raped out of existence in the name of 
the struggle“ and boys who have been made 
to do unspeakable things.’’ Many have been 
seen and experienced so many atrocities that 
they have gone completely blank. 

Futhermore, because of apartheid’s legacy 
of allowing the security forces to act with 
impunity, it will be, in Truluck's estimation, 
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“impossible to ever get [blacks] to trust the 
police or the process of law again.“ The im- 
plications for whatever future government 
emerges from the negotiations are pro- 
foundly disturbing. As one community activ- 
ist put it, “A whole generation has been 
raised on violence—they are ready for the 
fire." 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED 


DIRE EMERGENCY SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS, FISCAL YEAR 
1992 


BYRD AMENDMENT NOS. 1834 
THROUGH 1837 


Mr. BYRD proposed four amendments 
to the bill (H.R. 5132) making dire 
emergency supplemental appropria- 
tions for disaster assistance to meet 
urgent needs because of calamities 
such as those which occurred in Los 
Angeles and Chicago, for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1992, and for 
other purposes, as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 1834 

On page 4, line 20 after Congress: insert: 
“Provided further, That Congress hereby des- 
ignates these amounts as emergency require- 
ments for all purposes of the Balanced Budg- 
et and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 
1985: 


AMENDMENT NO. 1835 


On page 7, line 18 after Congress: insert: 
“Provided further, That Congress hereby des- 
ignates these amounts as emergency require- 
ments for all purposes of the Balanced Budg- 
et and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 
1985: 


AMENDMENT NO. 1836 


On page 8, line 22 after Congress:“ insert: 
“Provided further, That Congress hereby des- 
ignates these amounts as emergency require- 
ments for all purposes of the Balanced Budg- 
et and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 
1985: 


AMENDMENT No. 1837 
On page 9, line 17 after Congress:“ insert: 
“Provided further, That Congress hereby des- 
ignates these amounts as emergency require- 
ments for all purposes of the Balanced Budg- 
et and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 
1985: 


LAUTENBERG AMENDMENT NO. 
1838 


Mr. LAUTENBERG proposed an 
amendment to the bill H.R. 5132, supra, 
as follows: 

At the appropriate place, insert: 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
FEDERAL HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATION 
FEDERAL TRANSIT ADMINISTRATION 

For fiscal year 1992, funds provided under 
section 133, of title 23, United States Code; 
funds provided under section 1008, of Public 
Law 102-240; and, funds provided under sec- 
tion 9 of the Federal Transit Act shall be ex- 
empt from any requirements for any non- 
Federal share and payback otherwise re- 
quired: Provided, That such funds shall be ob- 
ligated no later than September 30, 1992. 
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MOYNIHAN (AND DOMENICI) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1839 


Mr. MOYNIHAN (for himself and Mr. 
DOMENICI) proposed an amendment to 
the bill H.R. 5132, supra, as follows: 


At the appropriate place, insert the follow- 
ing: 
SEC. . RESTORATION OF OBLIGATIONAL AU- 

THORITY. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—$369,000,000 of the reduc- 
tion in obligation authority for fiscal year 
1992 required by section 1004 of the Inter- 
modal Surface Transportation Efficiency Act 
of 1991 (Public Law 102-240) as a result of the 
enactment of section 109 of the Intermodal 
Surface Transportation Efficiency Act of 
1991 is restored for programs subject to the 
obligation ceiling. 

(b) CLARIFICATION.—Section 1095 of the 
Intermodal Surface Transportation Effi- 
ciency Act of 1991 is amended in the first 
sentence by inserting , subject to appro- 
priations,”’ after is authorized”. 


DASCHLE (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1840 


Mr. DASCHLE (for himself, Mr. 
CONRAD, Mr. RIEGLE, and Mr. HARKIN) 
proposed an amendment to the bill 
H.R. 5132, supra, as follows: 


At the appropriate place, insert the follow- 
ing new section: 

SEC. . RURAL AGRICULTURAL DISASTERS. 

(a) FINDINGS.—Congress finds that— 

(1) like the residents of Chicago and Los 
Angeles who have suffered severe losses due 
to recent disasters, agricultural producers 
suffered severe losses as a result of natural 
disasters during the 1990 through 1992 crop 
years; 

(2) repeated operating losses due to natural 
disasters have placed agricultural producers 
in financial stress and have caused increased 
loan delinquencies to agricultural lenders. 

(3) the economics of communities in af- 
fected areas have been depressed as a result 
of crop failures; and 

(4) the matter under the heading ‘‘CoMMOD- 
ITY CREDIT CORPORATION” of chapter III of 
title I of Public 102-229 (105 Stat. 1712) grants 
the President the authority to declare 
$755,000,000 as emergency appropriations for 
agricultural disasters during the 1990 
through 1992 crop years. 

(b) SENSE OF CONGRESS.—It is the sense of 
Congress that the President should exercise 
the authority referred to in subsection (a)(4) 
to make emergency designations for rural 
agricultural disasters, as well as the urban 
disasters in Chicago and Los Angeles. 


SEYMOUR (AND CRANSTON) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1841 


Mr. HATFIELD (for Mr. SEYMOuR, for 
himself and Mr. CRANSTON) proposed an 
amendment to the bill H.R. 5132, supra, 
as follows: 

Sec. . Subsection (b) of section 125 of 
title 23, United States Code is amended by 
striking on the Federal-aid highway sys- 
tems including the Interstate System“ in 
two places and inserting in each place on 
Federal-aid highways”. 


HATFIELD AMENDMENT NO. 1842 


Mr. HATFIELD proposed an amend- 
ment of the bill H.R. 5132, supra, as fol- 
lows: 
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On page 10, line 3, insert four“ between 
„largest“ and central“; and strike “city” 
and insert “cities.” 

On page 10, line 8, insert central“ before 
“oity”. 

On page 10, strike lines 20-22. 

On page 10, line 23, strike B“. 

On page 10, line 25, strike the, and on 
page 11. strike lines 1 through the word 
need“ on line 6. 

On page 11, line 11, strike should take 
into account” through these funds’’ on line 
12 and insert in lieu thereof shall be allo- 
cated on the basis of the number of Chapter 
I eligible students participating in the pro- 
gram, adjusted for the cost of transpor- 
tation“. 


LIEBERMAN (AND KASTEN) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1843 


Mr. LIEBERMAN (for himself and 
Mr. KASTEN) proposed an amendment 
to the bill H.R. 5132, supra, as follows: 

At the end of the bill add the following new 
section: 

SEC, . SENSE OF THE SENATE WITH RESPECT TO 
FEDERAL ENTERPRISE ZONES. 

(a) FINDINGS.—The Senate finds that— 

(1) The crisis of poverty and high unem- 
ployment in America’s inner cities and rural 
areas demands an appropriate and timely re- 
sponse from Congress; 

(2) Manufacturing and industry has largely 
disappeared from many U.S. inner cities 
which, in turn, led to the severe decline in 
good high-wage jobs, wholesale trade, retail 
businesses, and a large source of local tax 
revenues; 

(3) Encouraging small and medium-sized 
businesses, which create a majority of new 
jobs in the U.S. economy, to locate and in- 
vest in poor neighborhoods is one of the keys 
to revitalizing urban America; 

(4) Enterprise zones will help convince 
businesses to build and grow in poor neigh- 
borhoods; they will give people incentives to 
invest in such businesses and to hire and 
train both unemployed and economically dis- 
advantaged individuals; they will create jobs 
and stimulate entrepreneurship; and they 
will help restore the local tax revenue base 
to these communities; 

(5) Enterprise zones have been tested in 37 
States since 1982 and have proven to be suc- 
cessful, having generated capital invest- 
ments in poor neighborhoods in excess of $28 
billion and having created more than 258,000 
jobs; and 

(6) Enterprise zones have been endorsed by, 
among others, the National Governors Asso- 
ciation, the National Council of State Legis- 
lators, the Council of Black State Legisla- 
tors, the Conference of Mayors, and the Con- 
ference of Black Mayors. 

(b) SENSE OF THE SENATE.—It is the Sense 
of the Senate that— 

(1) Enterprise zones are a vital, proven tool 
for inner-city revitalization; and 

(2) Congress should adopt Federal enter- 
prise zone legislation and that such legisla- 
tion should include the following provisions: 

(A) Competitive designation which will 
maximize State and local participation; 

(B) Tax incentives addressing both capital 
and labor costs; 

(C) Tax incentives aimed at attracting in- 
vestment in small businesses; and 

(D) Tax incentives to encourage the hiring 
and training of economically disadvantaged 
individuals; 


GRAHAM (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1844 


Mr. GRAHAM (for himself, Mr. NICK- 
LES, and Mr. BROWN) submitted an 
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amendment to the bill H.R. 5132, supra, 
as follows: 


Insert the following at the appropriate 
place. 

SECTION 1. TECHNICAL CORRECTIONS, 

Section 115 of title 23, United States Code, 
is amended— 

(1) by striking the heading of subsection 
(a) and inserting the following new heading: 
“SUBSTITUTE, CONGESTION MITIGATION AND 
AIR QUALITY IMPROVEMENT, SURFACE TRANS- 
PORTATION, BRIDGE, PLANNING, AND RESEARCH 
PROJECTS.”’; 

(2) in subsection (a)— 

(A) by striking clause (i) of paragraph 
(1)(A) and inserting the following new clause: 

“(i) has obligated all funds apportioned or 
allocated to it under section 103(e)(4)(H), 
104(b)(2), 104(b)(3), 104(f), 144, or 307 of this 
title, or“; 

(B) by striking subparagraph (A) of para- 
graph (2) and inserting the following new 
subparagraph: 

A) prior to commencement of the project 
the Secretary approves the project in the 
same manner as the Secretary approves 
other projects, and“; and 

(C) by striking paragraph (3); 

(3) in the heading of subsection (b), by 
striking “PRIMARY” and inserting NATIONAL 
HIGHWAY SYSTEM“; 

(4) in paragraph (1) of subsection (b), by 
striking Federal- aid primary system“ and 
inserting National Highway System”; and 

(5) in subsection (o), by striking 152.“ 

(6) by striking subsection (d) of section 115 
and inserting the following new subsection: 

(d) LIMITATION ON ADVANCED FUNDING.— 
The Secretary may not approve an applica- 
tion under this section unless an authoriza- 
tion for section 103(e)(4), 104, 144, or 307 of 
this title, as the case may be, is sought be- 
yond the currently authorized funds for each 
State. No applications may be approved 
which will exceed the State's expected ap- 
portionment of such authorizations.” 


WOFFORD (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1845 


Mr. WOFFORD (for himself, Ms. MI- 
KULSKI, Mr. SPECTER, and Mr. NUNN) 
submitted an amendment to the bill 
H.R. 5132, supra, as follows: 


Beginning on page 4, line 7, strike all 
through page 6, line 11 of the bill and insert 
the following: 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


(a) SUMMER YOUTH EMPLOYMENT AND 
TRAINING PROGRAMS.—For an additional 
amount to carry out part B of title II of the 
Job Training Partnership Act, $675,000,000: 
Provided, That such amount shall be ex- 
pended by— 

(1) first allocating the amount so that— 

(A) 50 percent of the amount shall be allot- 
ted on the basis of the relative number of 
economically disadvantaged adults, as de- 
fined in accordance with section 4(8) of such 
Act, within each State, as compared to the 
total number of such economically disadvan- 
taged adults in all States; 

(B) 25 percent shall be allotted on the basis 
of the relative concentration of such eco- 
nomically disadvantaged adults within each 
State as compared to the total concentration 
of such economically disadvantaged adults 
in all States; and 

(C) 25 percent shall be allotted on the basis 
of the relative number of unemployed indi- 
viduals, as defined in accordance with sec- 
tion 4(25) of such Act, who reside in each 
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State as compared to the total number of 
such unemployed individuals in all States; 
and 

(2) adjusting the sums so allocated— 

(A) to ensure that each State with a teen- 
age youth unemployment rate above the 1991 
average teenage youth unemployment rate, 
as calculated by the Bureau of Labor Stand- 
ards, shall receive not less than the State 
would have received if such amount had been 
allotted in accordance with section 201(b) of 
such Act; and 

(B) by reducing the sums received by 
States not described in subparagraph (A) on 
a pro rata basis. 

(b) NATIONAL AND COMMUNITY SERVICE.— 
For an additional amount to carry out title 
I of the National and Community Service 
Act of 1990, $25,000,000. 


MACK AMENDMENT NO. 1846 


Mr. MACK submitted an amendment 
to the bill H.R. 5132, supra, as follows: 
At the appropriate place, insert: 
GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. It is the sense of the Senate that 
the Secretary of Education should utilize the 
most recent satisfactory data available, in- 
cluding data contained in the 1990 decennial 
census as compiled by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus if available, in making allocations under 
part A of chapter 1 of title I of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 (20 
U.S.C. 2711 et seq.). 


BUMPERS AMENDMENT NO. 1847 


Mr. BUMPERS submitted an amend- 
ment to the bill H.R. 5132, supra, as fol- 
lows: 

On page 2, line 2 of the bill, strike from 
Disaster“ through to and including 19850 
on line 18, and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

DISASTER LOANS PROGRAM ACCOUNT 


For an additional amount for the cost of 
direct loans, $118,755,000, to remain available 
until expended to subsidize additional gross 
obligations for the principal amount of di- 
rect loans not to exceed $350,000,000, and in 
addition, for administrative expenses to 
carry out the disaster loan program, an addi- 
tional $20,000,000, to remain available until 
expended, which may be transferred to and 
merged with appropriations for ‘Salaries 
and expenses“: Provided, That Congress here- 
by designates these amounts as emergency 
requirements for all purposes of the Bal- 
anced Budget and Emergency Deficit Control 
Act of 1985. 


BUSINESS LOANS PROGRAM ACCOUNT 


For an additional amount for the cost of 
section 7(a) guaranteed loans (15 U.S.C. 
636(a)), $46,895,000, to remain available until 
expended, and for an additional amount for 
the cost of direct loans authorized under the 
Microloan Demonstration Program (15 U.S.C. 
636(m)), $5,000,000, to remain available until 
expended, and in addition, for grants in con- 
junction with such direct loans, $4,000,000, to 
remain available until expended and to be 
merged with appropriations for “Salaries 
and expenses“: Provided, That these funds 
shall be available only to the extent an offi- 
cial budget request that includes designation 
of the entire amount of the request as an 
emergency requirement as defined in the 
Balanced Budget and Emergency Control Act 
of 1985, is transmitted to the Congress: Pro- 
vided further, That Congress hereby des- 
ignates these amounts as emergency require- 
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ments for all purposes of the Balanced Budg- 
et and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 
1985. 


SEYMOUR (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1848 


Mr. SEYMOUR (for himself, Mr. GRA- 
HAM, and Mr. HOLLINGS) submitted an 
amendment to the bill H.R. 5132, supra, 
as follows: 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


SEC. 101. (a) IN GENERAL.—None of the 
funds made available in this Act may be used 
to provide any grant, loan, or other assist- 
ance to any person who— 

(1) is under arrest for; 

(2) is subject to a pending charge of com- 
mitting; or 

(3) is convicted of committing, 


a riot-related crime in the City or County of 
Los Angeles, California, during the period of 
unrest occurring April 29 through May 9, 
1992. All appropriate Federal agencies shall 
take the necessary actions to carry out the 
provisions of this section. 

(b) APPLICANTS CERTIFY.—Any applicant 
for aid provided under this Act shall certify 
to the Federal agency providing such aid 
that the applicant is not a person described 
in subsection (a) or acting on behalf of such 
person. 

(c) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the term “‘riot-related crime” means 
any Federal or State offense committed in 
connection with rioting, including murder, 
arson, looting, theft, assault, and vandalism. 


SYMMS (AND PRESSLER) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1849 


Mr. SYMMS (for himself and Mr. 
PRESSLER) submitted an amendment to 
the bill H.R. 5132, supra, as follows: 


SEC. . CONTROL OF OUTDOOR ADVERTISING. 

Section 131(n) of title 23, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end the 
following new sentence: Funds apportioned 
to a State under section 104 of this title shall 
not be treated for purposes of the preceding 
sentence as being available to the State for 
making such a payment except to the extent 
that the State, in its discretion expends such 
funds for such a payment.“. 


GRAHAM (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1850 


Mr. GRAHAM (for himself, Mr. NICK- 
LES and Mr. BOND) submitted an 
amendment to the bill H.R. 5132, supra, 
as follows: 

On page 4, between lines 6 and 7, insert the 
following new section: 


LIMITATION 


Sec. 101. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the appropriations authorized 
under this Act shall not become effective 
until such time as legislation is enacted and 
becomes effective that rescinds funds appro- 
priated prior to the date of enactment of this 
Act for fiscal year 1992 in an amount at least 
equal to the aggregate amount of appropria- 
tions authorized under this Act. 


NICKLES AMENDMENT NO. 1851 


Mr. HATFIELD (for Mr. NICKLES) 
proposed an amendment to the bill 
H.R. 5132, supra, as follows: 
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On page 13, after line 2 insert the follow- 
ing: 
GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 101, Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the Act of March 3, 1931 (com- 
monly referred to as the Davis-Bacon Act (40 
U.S.C. 276a et seq.)) and the Service Contract 
Act of 1965 (41 U.S.C. 351 et seq.) shall not 
apply to any construction or repair project 
which receives financial assistance under 
this Act. 


NOTICES OF HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
would like to announce that the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources will hold a hearing on the safe- 
ty of nuclear power plants in the 
Former Soviet Union and Eastern Eu- 
rope. 

The purposes of the hearing is to re- 
ceive testimony on the safety of So- 
viet-designed nuclear power plants and 
on the technical and financial assist- 
ance being offered by Western nations 
to help improve the safety of these 
plants. 

The hearing will take place on Tues- 
day, June 16, 1992, at 9:30 a.m., in room 
SD-366 of the Dirksen Senate Office 
Building, First and C Streets, NE, 
Washington, DC. 

Those wishing to submit written tes- 
timony for the printed hearing record 
should send their comments to the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources, U.S. Senate, Washington, DC 
20510. 

For further information, please con- 
tact Sam Fowler of the committee 
staff at 202/224-7569. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES TO 
MEET 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, NUTRITION, AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and 
Forestry, be allowed to meet during 
the session of the Senate on Wednes- 
day, May 20, 1992, at 3 p.m., in SR-332., 
to hold a hearing on the nominations 
of James B. Huff, Sr., of Mississippi, to 
be Administrator of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration, Betty Jo 
Nelsen, of Wisconsin, to be an Assist- 
ant Secretary for Food and Consumer 
Services and a member of the Board of 
Directors for the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, Duane Acker, of Virginia, 
to be an Assistant Secretary for 
Science and Education, and Daniel 
Sumner, of North Carolina, to be an 
Assistant Secretary for Economics and 
a member of the Board of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation. 

For further information please con- 
tact Brigid Dunne of the Agriculture 
Committee staff at X4-2035. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Foreign Relations be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
on Wednesday, May 20, at 2 p.m. to 
hold an ambassadorial nomination 
hearing. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON ENVIRONMENT AND PUBLIC 
WORKS 
Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the full Committee 
on Environment and Public Works be 
authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate on Wednesday, May 20, 
beginning at 9:30 a.m., to conduct a 
business meeting to continue markup 
of S. 976, the Resource Conservation 
and Recovery Act Amendments of 1992; 
public buildings prospectuses; and 
pending nominations—Christian 
Holmes [EPA] and Kenneth Rogers 
[NRC]. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Foreign Relations be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
on Wednesday, May 20, at 10 a.m. to 
hold a business meeting to markup S. 
1793, legislation to restrict United 
States assistance for Serbia or any 
part of Yugoslavia controlled by Serbia 
until certain conditions are met. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND HUMAN RESOURCES 
Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources be author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate on Wednesday, May 20, 1992, at 
10 a.m., for a hearing on The High 
Skills, Competitive Workforce Act and 
the Youth Apprenticeship Act: Making 
the School-to-Work Transition. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE, SCIENCE AND 
TRANSPORTATION 
Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Commerce, Science and Transportation 
be authorized to meet during the ses- 
sion of the Senate on May 20, 1992, at 
9:30 a.m. on the nomination of Karl A. 
Erb to be an Associate Director of the 
Office of Science and Technology Pol- 
icy. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES 
Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources be au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate, 2:30 p.m., May 20, 1992, to 
receive testimony on S. 2631, the Used 
Oil Energy Production Act. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Governmental 
Affairs Committee be authorized to 
meet on Wednesday, May 20, at 9 a.m. 
for a hearing on the subject: the integ- 
rity and effectiveness of the offices of 
inspectors general. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs would like 
to request unanimous consent to hold a 
hearing to consider oversight of imple- 
mentation of Court of Veterans Ap- 
peals decisions on May 20, 1992, at 9:30 
a.m. in room 418 of the Russell Build- 
ing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE, SCIENCE AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Commerce, Science and Transpor- 
tation, be authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate on May 20, 
1992, at 2 p.m. on global change re- 
search: global warming and the oceans. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL FINANCE 

AND MONETARY POLICY 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Subcommittee 
on International Finance and Mone- 
tary Policy of the Committee on Bank- 
ing, Housing, and Urban Affairs be au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate, Wednesday, May 20, 1992, at 
10 a.m. to conduct a hearing on U.S. ex- 
port programs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

SELECT COMMITTEE ON INTELLIGENCE 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Select Commit- 
tee on Intelligence be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
on Wednesday, May 20, 1992, at 2 p.m. 
to hold a closed hearing on intelligence 
matters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON STRATEGIC FORCES AND 

NUCLEAR DETERRENCE 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Subcommittee 
on Strategic Forces and Nuclear Deter- 
rence of the Committee on Armed 
Services be authorized to meet on 
Wednesday, May 20, 1992, at 2 p.m., in 
open session, to receive testimony on 
programs and architectures for ballis- 
tic missile defense, in review of S. 2629, 
the Department of Defense authoriza- 
tion bill for fiscal year 1993. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


LOSS OF A GENTLEMAN 


è Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, all of us 
in the Senate know and respect our 
colleague, Senator ALAN DIXON, who 
recently lost the Dlinois Democratic 
primary contest to Carol Moseley 
Braun. 

Whichever side of the aisle we are on, 
we have come to have high regard for 
our colleague, to work with him, and 
to learn the practicality that he brings 
to this body. It is in no sense any dis- 
respect to Carol Braun when we say 
that we feel a sense of loss in knowing 
that Senator DIXON will not be with us 
here on the floor or the Senate in the 
years to come. 

One of the Dlinois newspapers, the 
Champaign News-Gazette, had an edi- 
torial after Senator DIXxon’s defeat, 
written by John Foreman, that sum- 
marized the high regard many of us 
have for my colleague. 

I ask to put the editorial into the 
RECORD at this point. 

The editorial follows: 

Loss OF A GENTLEMAN 
(By John Foreman) 

In their understandable passion to throw 
the rascals out, Illinois Democrats threw out 
one who wasn't. 

Sen. Alan Dixon, who spent a lifetime in 
politics and never lost an election, fell Tues- 
day in a quirky upset at the hands of Carol 
Moseley Braun, a candidate relatively un- 
known outside Chicago. 

In a one-on-one race with either of his 
challengers, Dixon would have won handily— 
as usual. Hofeld’s barrage drained off just 
enough votes to let Braun claim victory with 
less than 40 percent of the vote. 

And whatever Braun promises, Dixon was a 
proven pro, a moderate man who placed prac- 
ticality above partisanship and served both 
the state and the nation well. He will leave 
office without a blemish on a 40-year politi- 
cal career. Few can say as much. 

In a gracious concession speech, Dixon said 
he is through with elective office. Let's hope 
he reconsiders. 

When we still must cope with so many 
scoundrels, we can hardly afford to lose one 
of the good guys. 


SENATOR COHEN’S THOUGHTFUL 
ANALYSIS OF THE NATION’S 
PROBLEMS 


è Mr. LUGAR. Mr. President, I rise 
today to comment on remarks made 
earlier this month by my friend and 
colleague, Senator WILLIAM COHEN, at 
the Maine Republican State Conven- 
tion in Augusta, ME. Senator COHEN 
eloquently described the most signifi- 
cant problems facing our Nation, and 
the pitfalls those of us in Government 
encounter as we try to address these 
serious concerns. I take this oppor- 
tunity to insert his statement for the 
RECORD. I encourage each of my col- 
leagues to take the time to read this 
thoughtful and thought-provoking 
analysis. 
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The statement follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILLIAM S. COHEN, 
MAINE REPUBLICAN STATE CONVENTION, AU- 
GUSTA, ME, May 1, 1992 
In ordinary times, I would use my few min- 

utes before you to speak of some issues be- 

fore the Senate, to discuss our prospects in 
the coming election, to commend President 

Bush's and Barbara Bush's leadership, to cel- 

ebrate our party’s strengths and the common 

issues that unite rather than divide us as Re- 
publicans. 

But I think we all know these are not ordi- 
nary times. Indeed, we seem to be living in 
that age envisioned by the poet Yeats who 
wrote that: 

“Turning in the widening gyre the falcon 
could no longer hear the falconer, things fall 
apart, the center cannot hold—the best lack 
all conviction and the worst are full of pas- 
sionate intensity.” 

A little more than a year ago, the Amer- 
ican people joined hands and prayers in sup- 
port of the young men and women who were 
sent off to war in the Persian Gulf. 

All of us stood in awe of President Bush’s 
leadership and of the courage and profes- 
sionalism demonstrated by America’s finest 
as they drove a ruthless dictator back to his 
bunker in Baghdad. 

And when the war was over, we treated our 
sons and daughters to the kind of welcome 
home reserved for the heroes they were—the 
kind of welcome home we should have given 
to the veterans who came home from Viet- 
nam and Korea. 

A year ago, we stood as one nation—rich 
and poor, black and white—to confront a 
common enemy—an enemy of freedom, of de- 
cency, and of humanity. And we felt the 
surge of pride at the fluttering of Old Glory 
from every flagpole, and that wonderful spi- 
nal shiver as Lee Greenwood sang that he 
was Proud to be an American.“ 

Today, we are a nation facing a different 
enemy—one that does not wear a uniform or 
carry a gun. An enemy more elusive, deceit- 
ful and dangerous than Saddam Hussein. An 
enemy that has confounded us and left us di- 
vided, angry and demoralized. 

An enemy that has persuaded us that as a 
nation we have lost our way, and most im- 
portantly our will to do what is necessary to 
prevail. 

The enemy is a clever, constantly changing 
chameleon. It wears the face of poverty, of 
greed and avarice, of indifference, of closed 
businesses, of moral bankruptcy. It releases 
the poisonous vapors of racial hatred, of 
hopelessness and despair, of drug-fueled vio- 
lence and of environmental degradation. It is 
an enemy that makes everyone blameworthy 
and no one responsible. 

It is the enemy within us—the voice that 
seeks private gain over public good, that pro- 
motes special interests at the expense of the 
nation’s well-being. 

This enemy has produced the paradox of al- 
lowing so-called ‘‘non-political’’ populists on 
the right and the left to be held out as politi- 
cal saviors, encouraging millions to abandon 
the wisdom of common sense and to yearn 
for the man on the white horse who can lib- 
erate us from our tormentors. 

The enemy of our Republic is the loss of 
faith in our institutions, in our ability to 
govern, to discipline our appetites, to post- 
pone, to save, to invest, to defer gratifi- 
cation. Today, we no longer measure the fu- 
ture in years or even months, but in mo- 
ments, as if we were moths or butterflies, 
and we are buffeted by random images which 
cause us to confuse all motion with true 
meaning. 


en 
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Every one of us knows that the despair and 
anger aimed at politicians at all levels goes 
well beyond the usual good-natured grum- 
bling about elected leaders that has always 
taken place in living rooms and general 
stores throughout Maine and the nation. 

This time, it’s different. This time, the 
anger and frustration I hear is not good-na- 
tured. It is very real and very deep. 

People are frightened over the prospect of 
losing their jobs and their homes, of being 
terrorized by faceless and brutish regulators 
who accuse them of being guilty of perform- 
ing their obligations on non-performing 
loans, of facing exploding health care and 
nursing home costs, and high-priced pre- 
scription drugs. They believe—as did Yeats— 
that things are falling apart. That the center 
can no longer hold. 

I'm convinced that these reactions go 
much deeper than the public disgust over 
bounced checks or unpaid restaurant bills or 
the use of military aircraft by cabinet offi- 
cers. The perquisites of those in office are 
powerful symbols and their abuse should not 
be minimized in significance—but they are 
mere superficial lacerations compared to the 
malignancy that lurks in the body politic of 
this nation. 

Deep down, we all know what the problem 
is—a problem that goes to the very heart of 
our ongoing national experiment with self- 
government, 

We are spending far more than we can af- 
ford or are willing to pay for. We have been 
treating the federal treasury as if it were a 
giant buffet that offers an inexhaustible sup- 
ply of delights on a no-money-down and no- 
credit-limit basis. 

We have been irresponsibly gorging our- 
selves at this fiscal table without any con- 
cern for the predictable health consequences. 

Let me stay with the metaphor for a mo- 
ment because I believe that the failure to 
discipline ourselves fiscally is symptomatic 
of a mind-set that adds another dimension to 
the catastrophe that awaits us. 

Most of us are legitimately concerned with 
the issues of health and education. We know 
that our children have to be educated on how 
to be healthy and we also know that they 
have to be healthy if they are going to be 
educated. The motto of a sound mind and a 
sound body comes to mind. But let’s measure 
the gap between what we profess and what 
we practice: 

A 1989 University of Maine study of phys- 
ical fitness levels among Maine school chil- 
dren showed that 72 percent of the Maine 
boys and 64 percent of Maine girls were 
below the national norm for cardiovascular 
fitness. The same study found that 82 per 
cent of Maine boys and 75 percent of Maine 
girls had a higher percentage of fat than the 
national norm: 23 percent of Maine high 
school seniors use tobacco; 54 percent of 
Maine seniors reported getting drunk month- 
ly, weekly or daily; 41 percent of Maine sen- 
iors reported driving a car while drinking al- 
cohol or using marijuana; one in 13 Maine 
teens becomes pregnant every year. We have 
the highest pregnancy rate among white 
teenagers in the country. We have the second 
highest adolescent suicide rate in New Eng- 
land. 

The easy thing to do is to blame the teach- 
ers or the school system or the superintend- 
ent. But the right thing to do is to look 
within ourselves, within our homes, within 
our hearts and judge whether we are measur- 
ing up to our responsibilities as parents, as 
role models, as motivators. The fault lies not 
with the schools or with the superintendents 
or Dear Brutus with the stars but with our- 
selves. 
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We are living in an instant coffee, drive 
through, quick-fix, fast-food, channel-flip- 
ping MTV society where waiting two min- 
utes at McDonalds seems like an intolerable 
burden. Each one of us bears a large measure 
of responsibility for our current troubles. 

But this fast food mentality, this frenetic 
dedication to pursuing material goals and 
goods has corroded our ability to formulate 
public policy. It is in times like this that we 
have to pause and hold up the lamp of his- 
tory and review the words and values that 
have endured over the centuries. 

More than 200 years ago, James Madison 
both recognized and feared the very quan- 
dary we face today: that government should 
reflect the will of the people. But what are 
we to do when what appears to be the will of 
the people—such as lower taxes and greater 
benefits—predictably will lead to disastrous 
results. Madison placed his hope in legisla- 
tors who would “refine the public’s view and 
discern the country’s true interest.“ 

Let's listen to those words again. 

We should “refine the public's views and 
discern the country's true interests.“ 

It is on this demanding but sensible stand- 
ard that Congress must be weighed and found 
wanting. 

It is no easy task to refine the public's 
view as we are constantly bombarded by 
mixed and contradictory demands such as 
lower taxes, higher benefits, more safety, 
less regulation. But the difficulty of the task 
is no excuse for the abdication of responsibil- 
ity. And if we are not always able to refine 
the public’s view, we must be faithful to dis- 
cerning the path of the country’s true inter- 
est. 

We are too often unwilling to say no to 
well organized and even well meaning special 
interest groups whose political clout, as we 
all know too well, is replacing that of politi- 
cal parties. 

We need to fundamentally adjust the way 
we conduct the public’s business. 

Those of us in Congress have to be willing 
to tell the American people what they need 
to know, not just what they want to hear. 

We have to stop worrying about pleasing 
enough different groups to win reelection, 
and start worrying about what's best for the 
country. 

The public has a role to play as well. If you 
insist on judging your Representative or 
Senator mostly on whether he or she has 
“brought home the bacon,” don't be sur- 
prised if that continues to produce short- 
term thinking that will continue to under- 
mine our national will. 

Or, to quote Thelma and Louise, you get 
what you settle for.“ 

We must look inward and recognize some 
basic truths: 

If we don't control our appetites, they will 
control us. 

Instead of a self-indulgent society obsessed 
with rights and entitlements, we should 
refocus our attention on our responsibilities 
and obligations as citizens. 

We will have to endure some modest pain 
now to avoid crippling pain later. 

We will have to reduce our deficit now and 
remove the ball and chain that we have 
placed around the necks of our children in 
the form of $400 B annual deficits. 

To move toward these goals, we will have 
to seriously consider some changes that have 
been long thought to be politically suicidal. 
I will mention only a few because the list is 
lengthy. 

We must closely examine and curtail the 
growth of so-called entitlement“ programs 
which have become so deeply ingrained in 
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our way of life and make some tough choices 
about what we demand and what we can af- 
ford. And that would include asking whether 
older Americans at certain income levels 
should be willing to contribute more or re- 
ceive less. 

We must insist that able-bodied individ- 
uals be willing to work or be educated or re- 
trained in order to receive welfare—not to 
punish the poor, but to break the cycle of 
welfare dependency. 

We must demand that subsidies to wealthy 
farmers be curtailed or eliminated, that cap- 
ital gains tax advantages be targeted to pro- 
mote long-term investment and new capital 
intensive businesses rather than simply add- 
ing to the deficit and raising interest rates. 

There are no ‘‘off limits,“ no special pre- 
serves for the rich. One cannot bear witness 
to the savings and loan debacle, the cor- 
porate merger and take-over mania of the 
1980s and conclude anything but that greed 
and golden parachutes came at the expense 
of the shareholder investors and the tax- 
payers of this country. 

Although I have been reluctant to weave 
economic policy into the fabric of our Con- 
stitution, I believe that the time has come to 
mandate a balanced federal budget and place 
responsibility directly upon the shoulders of 
those elected to govern, whether that bal- 
ance must come through lower budgets, 
higher taxes or a combination of the two. We 
can no longer run up staggering bills and tell 
our children and grandchildren to pay them, 

Finally, we must be willing to reduce and 
reshape the forces and industries that com- 
prise our national defense structure, But I 
want to urge a note of caution here. When 
talking about the deficit, there is a regular 
cry of take it out of the defense budget.“ 
followed by a whisper of but don’t close our 
bases or shipyards, cancel our weapons con- 
tracts or reduce our guard or reserve units.“ 

With the fall of the Soviet empire, and the 
collapse of the Berlin Wall, there is a com- 
pelling need to shift our defense priorities so 
that we can develop lighter, faster, more mo- 
bile and technically equipped fighting forces 
to protect our interests here and abroad. 

But ladies and gentlemen, as a party and a 
people, we must be committed to doing so in 
a responsible manner. We should be willing 
to resist the siren call of those on the left 
and right who insist that we return to a con- 
tinental cocoon and watch world events un- 
fold on CNN. 

What was once the Soviet Union may no 
longer pose a military threat to the West, 
but because one danger has been removed, it 
does not mean that the world is no longer 
dangerous. 

Missile and nuclear technology is pro- 
liferating and reaching the hands of fun- 
damentalist regimes who hold little good 
will toward America. 

We can not afford to become disengaged or 
walk away from the world because the world 
is not going to walk away from us. There is 
no need or reason for the United States to 
become the world’s policeman. But we can- 
not ever afford to become a prisoner of world 
events. 

There are other issues that we must ad- 
dress, none more important than the need 
for improving our educational system so 
that we can produce the scientists, mathe- 
maticians, physicians, farmers, technicians 
and laborers who will allow us to compete 
and prosper in the 21st century. 

And equal in importance is facing up to the 
need to provide a comprehensive health care 
program that will help provide affordable in- 
surance coverage to all Americans, impose 
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workable cost controls and maintain the 
high quality of care that we now provide. 

The AIDS epidemic not only threatens to 
overwhelm our health care system, but also 
desensitize us to the human suffering in- 
volved to the victims and to their families. 
Rather than find fault, we need to find a cure 
for this epidemic as quickly as possible. 

This is an election year, and there will be 
those who seek to paint our party as the 
friend of the comfortable and the contented, 
the ally of the fortunate and the favored. 

To survive and prosper as a party, we must 
make choices that send the signal that Re- 
publicans are eager to engage in creative 
thinking and do not just mindlessly embrace 
the status quo. 

We must be willing to reexamine old habits 
and to take some risks. As St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas observed 700 years ago, If the highest 
aim of a captain were simply to preserve his 
ship, he'd just keep it in port forever.“ We 
must aim higher. 

It is mere child's play to hur) bricks and 
chunks of cement at our institutions and 
leadership. It is far more difficult to provide 
the answers to tough and demanding social 
and economic problems. 

While there are no simple answers to com- 
plex problems, there are some simple truths 
to which we can turn for guidance. 

The American tradition has offered each 
individual the ideal of hard work, competi- 
tive achievement and self-fulfillment and 
freedom. And that freedom is being de- 
stroyed by oppressive regulations, reckless 
spending and a ruinous deficit. 

Our strength and greatness has been found 
in an opportunity society, not a guarantee 
society, in a work-oriented country, not a 
welfare state. And we must reward those who 
save, invest and produce and not passively 
watch their savings dissolve and their 
dreams disappear under the debris of politi- 
cal neglect or mismanagement. 

There is one final observation that I want 
to offer: 

The sight of mobs, looters, rioters gone 
mad in our cities can only produce disgust, 
regret and anger on the part of those who are 
peaceful and respectful of the rule of the law. 

Those who have taken to the street to en- 
gage in mob violence to express their rage 
over the verdict in the Rodney King case 
should expect no sympathy and should be 
treated with no leniency. 

But I would be remiss if I did not also take 
this opportunity to say that if we expect the 
people of this nation to be guided by the 
hand of justice, then justice must be done. 

No fair-minded person can conclude after 
watching the beating delivered to Rodney 
King that it was anything but a brutal, inhu- 
mane, excessive use of force. To say—as one 
juror did—that Rodney King was in control 
of the situtation and that his action dictated 
the level of violence that we all witnessed re- 
flects either a pathetic naivete or a morally 
bankrupt mentality. Justice Brandeis re- 
minded us many years ago that when gov- 
ernment becomes a law breaker it breeds 
contempt for the law. It invites every man to 
become a law unto himself: it invites anar- 
chy.” It doesn’t matter if the government 
wears a blue pin-striped suit or a police 
badge. 

We are the party of Abraham Lincoln and 
we should never allow a system to develop in 
this nation that permits one rule of law for 
blacks and another for whites. And it is my 
fervent hope that President Bush and the 
Justice Department will move quickly to re- 
store the belief that we are one nation under 
God and under one rule of law. 
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A political philosopher spoke to a reunion 
of his Harvard classmates on the eve of 
World War II. vou took the good things for 
granted. Now you must earn them again 
For every right that you cherish, you have a 
duty that you must fulfill. For every hope 
you entertain, you have a task that you 
must perform. For every good that you wish 
to preserve, you will have to sacrifice your 
comfort and your ease. There is nothing for 
nothing any longer.” 

Those words are as imperative today as 
they were more than 50 years ago when we 
faced a mechanized evil in Europe. 

Today, the monster is on American soil, 
destroying our prosperity and our dreams. 

That monster will not be defeated until 
each of us in this state and nation recognizes 
what the Republican Party has known— 
there is nothing for nothing any longer. And 
if we want to take the country back to the 
path of its true interest—we are going to 
have to lay aside our personal differences 
and present a united message and party to 
the American people.e 


HAWAII’S CHAMPION SWIMMERS 


è Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I rise 
today to recognize the achievements of 
eight swimmers from Hawaii who, in 
the spirit of Hawaii's great athletes, 
recently participated in the Junior Na- 
tional, Senior National and Olympic 
Trials swimming competitions. 

Since the turn of the century, Hawaii 
has produced a number of international 
swimming champions. It was during 
the 1912 Olympics that the world was 
introduced to Duke Kahanamoku who 
brought home a gold medal for the 
United States with his winning per- 
formance in the 100 meter freestyle. 
Soon after his Olympic debut, 
Kahanamoku set his first of five world 
records in the 100 meter freestyle, and 
gained the title as the world’s fastest 
swimmer. Duke Kahahamoku swam in 
a total of four Olympic Games and won 
five medals. 

In the years following Duke 
Kahanamoku's victories, Hawaii pro- 
duced a number of talented swimmers. 
Of significant note were those who 
were coached, trained and nutured by 
Soichi Sakamoto, recognized the world 
over as one of the greatest teachers of 
swimming. Coach Sakamoto’s pupils 
began their swimming careers by train- 
ing in the irrigation ditches of the 
Puunene sugarcane fields on the Island 
of Maui. It was an act of improvisation 
that Sakamoto’s swimmers swam in 
the ditches, and amazingly developed 
training techniques still used today. 
Swimming for a specified time period 
against the current of the ditch, and 
then allowing the swimmer to rest 
while they returned with the flow, de- 
veloped into what is referred today as 
interval training. 

Even more remarkable was the con- 
cept of coaching a swimmer while he 
remained stationary against the cur- 
rent. This technique, referred today as 
flume training, has only recently been 
recognized and used by the U.S. Na- 
tional Swim Team. The achievements 
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of Sakamoto’s swimmers were far 
greater than that of defeating the 
Puunene ditch currents. Of the numer- 
ous athletes he trained, Kiyoshi ‘‘Keo" 
Nakama, Jose Balmores, halo Hirose, 
Fujiko Katsutani and Chic Miyamoto 
aspired to national and international 
competitions and carried the spirit of 
aloha to all corners of the globe. Soichi 
Sakamoto was decades ahead of his 
time, and introduced to the world Ha- 
waii’s talented swimmers. 

Although these talented athletes 
brought great pride to Hawaii and the 
United States, it was a young Hawaiian 
swimmer by the name of Bill Smith 
that held a special place in Soichi 
Sakamoto’s heart. At a young age, 
Smith was stricken with typhoid fever 
which left him unable to move his arms 
or legs. His father, a Honolulu police 
officer, sent him to Sakamoto for ther- 
apy reasons. Within 2 years, Smith had 
become a most powerful swimmer. At 
his swimming debut on May 23, 1941, 
Bill Smith shattered three world 
marks in the 880-, 900-, and 1,000-yard 
freestyle events. Adding to the excite- 
ment already felt in Hawaii from his 
previous day's performance, Smith con- 
cluded the second day’s competition 
with three additional world best times 
in the 550-, 700-, and 800-yard freestyles, 
making him the greatest middle-dis- 
tance swimmer in the world. 

Mr. President, the swimmers I recog- 
nize today exhibit the spirit and com- 
mitment to excellence in performance 
that has long existed in Hawaii's ath- 
letes. It gives me great pleasure to rec- 
ognize them, and to acknowledge their 
individual achievements. 

Ms. Kathy Lyn Allen, daughter of 
Richard and Kay Allen, recently com- 
peted in the U.S. Olympic Trials in the 
200/400-meter individual medley events, 
and the 100/200-meter butterfly events. 
Kathy received consolation final hon- 
ors for her performance in the 200- 
meter butterfly. 

Ms. Celeste Jacroux, daughter of 
George and Pauline Jacroux, competed 
in the 500/1,000-yard freestyle events, as 
well as the 200-yard butterfly at the 
U.S. Junior National Swimming Cham- 
pionships. 

Ms. Jodi Jackson, daughter of Steve 
and Nan Jackson, competed in the 100/ 
200-yard butterfly events, and the 200- 
yard individual medley at the Junior 
National Championships. Jodi received 
consolation honors in the 100-yard but- 
terfly. 

Ms. Keiko Price, daughter of Ellis 
and Carol Price, competed in the 50-, 
100-, and 200-yard freestyle events at 
the Junior National Championships. 

Ms. Soo Yon Sung, daughter of Sa 
Young and Byung Sung, competed in 
the 100-yard backstroke at the Junior 
National Championships. 

Mr. John “JR” Allen, son of Richard 
and Kay Allen, swam in the 100/200-yard 
backstroke events at the Junior Na- 
tional Championships. 
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Mr. John Flannigan, son of Jack and 
Robin Flannigan, competed in the 500- 
yard freestyle and the 200-yard back- 
stroke at the Junior National Cham- 
pionships. 

Mr. Kevin Loo, son of David and 
Diane Loo, swam in the 200/400-yard in- 
dividual medley events at the Junior 
National Championships. y 

Mr. President, it is my privilege and 
honor to salute the achievements of 
these talented young swimmers from 
the State of Hawaii.e 


TAIWAN CELEBRATES MAY 20, 1992 


@ Mr. CONRAD. Mr. President, I rise to 
note that today, May 20, 1992, marks 
the second anniversary of President 
Lee Teng-hui's first term in office and 
I wish to join my colleagues in wishing 
President Lee good fortune and the Re- 
public of China continuing political 
stability and economic prosperity. 

When visiting Taiwan several years 
ago, I was able to spend some time 
with President Lee. I was impressed. 
Since then, he has proven to be a suc- 
cessful leader of his nation. Under his 
leadership, Taiwan’s economy has con- 
tinued to grow, and Taiwan has had an 
impressively low unemployment rate. 
Just as important has been the steady 
progress toward more political freedom 
and democracy. Taiwan could serve as 
a model for reform in mainland China. 

Our trade relationship with the Re- 
public of China is one that is highly 
valued by the United States and mutu- 
ally beneficial. While there have been 
some trade disagreements between our 
countries, as there are disagreements 
between any group of friends, we appre- 
ciate Taiwan’s willingness to negotiate 
in good faith with us on these issues. 

I would also like to acknowledge Am- 
bassador Ding Mou-shih, Taiwan’s rep- 
resentative in the United States. Much 
of the cooperative attitude and spirit 
between our countries is directly at- 
tributable to his presence. Ambassador 
Ding and his staff have made the work- 
ing relationship between our two coun- 
tries amiable and productive. I look 
forward to continued strong relations 
between the United States and the Re- 
public of China. 


LISTEN TO OUR FUTURE 


è Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I have 
spoken out many times in the past cou- 
ple of months about the unfortunate 
prevalence of hate crimes in our soci- 
ety. Now more than ever, in the wake 
of the Rodney King verdict and the en- 
suing violence in Los Angeles, we need 
to acknowledge the reality of racial 
and ethnic tensions in urban areas. We 
can no longer afford to ignore this 
problem. The unfortunate and tragic 
violence that erupted in Los Angeles is 
not just frustrating and dismaying. It 
is also indicative of the deeper prob- 
lems that plague our Nation—the pov- 
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erty, crime, the racial tensions, and 
the despair. 

The Monday after the Los Angeles 
outburst, I chaired a hearing about the 
problems of Latinos in the Hispanic 
neighborhoods of Chicago. The one 
word I heard over and over again was 
hopelessness. 

Mr. President, the Rodney King ver- 
dict exposed the true extent of this 
hopelessness. It is not just a problem, 
it is an epidemic. 

I recently heard from a fifth grade 
class at the Robert Fulton School in 
Chicago. These 11 and 12-year-olds 
wrote to President Bush, expressing 
their thoughts and reactions to the 
Rodney King case. Their teacher, Ms. 
Marcia Williams, forwarded copies of 
these letters to me because these fifth 
graders wanted as many people as pos- 
sible to hear what they had to say. 

Are African Americans people too? 
Don’t we deserve the same kind of jus- 
tices, the same opportunities?“ 

“I saw what happened to Rodney 
King on T. V. I was hurt and still am.” 

“This just shows me that the police, 
the courts, America doesn't see me as 
an equal partner.“ 

“When will black people get the same 
chances and opportunities: Our country 
had let me down.“ 

It is obvious justice is only for 
whites, not for blacks. When will 
things change?“ 

Mr. President, we must now ask the 
question: How can we do better?“ We 
must take the time to listen to one an- 
other —to listen to those whom we may 
not ordinarily see or come in contract 
with. I ask to insert into the RECORD at 
this point, the full text of each of the 
letters I received. These letters express 
the frustrations of the fifth grade stu- 
dents at the Robert Fulton School. I 
would like to share their concerns with 
my colleagues. It is time to listen to 
what our future is saying. 

The letters follow: 

May 4, 1992. 

DEAR PRESIDENT BUSH: I saw the Rodney 
King verdict. I was displeased with the deci- 
sion, but I was also displeased with the reac- 
tion in L.A. 

The four white officers should not have 
gone as far as they did with trying to ar- 
rested Mr. King. 

But this just shows me the police, the 
courts, America doesn’t see me as an equal 
partner. 

Sincerely 
DEMETRIK JOMES. 
May 4, 1992. 

DEAR PRESIDENT BUSH: I am a student at 
the Robert Fulton School. My name is Par- 
nell Higgins. I am 10 years old, and in the 
fifth grade. 

What I saw in L. A., was not right. It is not 
right for people to be taken out of their cars 
and beaten. However, it was not right at all 
for the policemen to have beaten Rodney 
King the unjust way that they did. 

I saw what happened to Rodney King on 
T. V. I was hurt and still am. 

No one should hurt anyone like that, and 
get away with it. 

Sincerely, 
PARNELL HIGGINS. 
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May 4, 1992. 

DEAR PRESIDENT BUSH: What I saw and 
heard on the news that took place in L.A., 
was awful. Is America saying black people 
can't be treated fairly? 

When will black people get the same 
chances and opportunities? Our country has 
let me down. 

Sincerely, 
ISIAH WASHINGTON. 
May 4, 1992. 

DEAR PRESIDENT BUSH: My name is Latoya 
Renee Whitehead and I attend Robert Fulton 
School. I dislike the way this case was han- 
dled concerning Rodney King. 

I believe the four policemen who beat up 
on Rodney King had no right to do so. The 
only reason they did so was because he was 
a black man and only because he was a black 
man! It is obvious justices is only for whites, 
not for blacks. When will things change? 

Sincerely, 
LATOYA WHITEHEAD. 
May 4, 1992. 

DEAR PRESIDENT BUSH: I feel betrayed and 
outraged concerning the Rodney King ver- 
dict. 

I am a young African Americans male, 12 
years old. I have seen many injustices, in my 
life time. 

I live in a community where things are not 
as good, as other communities. 

I attend Fulton School on the southwest of 
Chicago. Our schoo] lacks basic supplies like 
books, paper & pens. Yet you are willing to 
send money to Russia! 

Mr. Bush, when are you going to help us? 
Are African Americans people too? Don’t we 
deserve the same kind of justices, the same 
of opportunites? 

Thank you for listening. 

Sincerely, 
MARVIN L. Cooks. 
Max 4. 1992. 

DEAR PRESIDENT BUSH: My name is Aiesha 
Williams. I go to Robert Fulton School and 
Iam in the 5th grade. 

I don’t like the way the Black people don’t 
have the supplies in our school. 

White people get every thing they need. We 
are tired of torn up shades, broken. down 
desk and chairs, as well not enough books in 
our classroom. We want our schools to look 
the way schools should look. An environ- 
ment where education can be a true learning 
experience. 

Thank you! 

Sincerely, 
AIESHA LIYNETTE WILLIAMS. 
May 4, 1992 

DEAR PRESIDENT BUSH: My name is Chris- 
tina Reyes Brown. I attend Robert Fulton 
School. 

I think that those 6 white policemen had 
no right to beat Rodney King like a dog. It 
was not right for the jury to be all white. 
They should have let Rodney King tell his 
side of the story. 

The reason there is so much crime is be- 
cause you have taken every tool that was 
used to help people help themselves. 

The money you give to other countries 
could be used for our country to help the 
people here. 

Sincerely, 
CHRISTINA BROWN. 
May 4, 1992. 

DEAR PRESIDENT BusH: I think you're 

wrong because you give to your people and 
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take from ours. Iam a African American 11 
year old girl. All I see is things going wrong 
for black people. The Rodney King trial 
showed me that it is all right for six Police 
Officers to beat a blackman. Mr. Bush that is 
why there was rioting in 13 cities. We are 
sick of all these racism. We are sick of being 
treated like animals. We won’t tolerate it 
anymore. 

Mr. Bush have you ever visited a black 
inner city school or community? They look 
like pig pens, but the white community are 
clean. White schools have everything they 
need and more. 

Next everyone says for black people to get 
jobs and make something of themselves. 
How, when there no jobs to get? 

I guess its like they say vou can't teach 
an old dog new tricks.“ Mr. Bush however I 
hope America is not an old dog. Put our 
money where your mouth is! 

Sincerely, 
SYLVIA MATHLOCH® 


COMMENDING RUBY HIRAISHI, 
OUTSTANDING EDUCATOR 


è Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, Presi- 
dent Lyndon Johnson once said: 

At the desk where I sit, I have learned one 
great truth. The answer for all our national 
problems—the answer for all the problems of 
the world—comes down to a single word. 
That word is education.“ 

Mr. President, it is most fitting that 
I rise today to commend Ruby Hiraishi, 
an outstanding educator from the 
State of Hawaii who was recently se- 
lected to receive the prestigious Na- 
tional Distinguished Principal Award 
from the National Association of Ele- 
mentary School Teachers and the U.S. 
Department of Education. 

Ms. Hiraishi, principal of Kapunahala 
Elementary School, has been an educa- 
tor and administrator in the Hawaii 
public school system for almost 30 
years. A graduate of the University of 
Hawaii, she also taught and held ad- 
ministrative positions at Kaneohe, 
Olomana and Hauula schools. Ms. 
Hiraishi was nominated and selected by 
her fellow principals through a state- 
wide search process conducted by the 
Hawaii Elementary and Middle School 
Administrators’ Association. I whole- 
heartedly concur with Ms. Hiraishi's 
belief that the school environment 
should be a nurturing, fun and chal- 
lenging place where every person expe- 
riences growth and success. 

The students of Kapunahala Elemen- 
tary School are fortunate to have Ms. 
Hiraishi's dedication and commitment 
to educational excellence. Together 
with her high caliber faculty, she cre- 
ates a setting which promotes good 
values, while encouraging the students’ 
quest for knowledge and their desire to 
learn. As a proud product of Hawaii’s 
public school system, I have fond 
memories of special teachers and ad- 
ministrators of days long past who 
sparked within me a passion for learn- 
ing which has guided me through the 
years. 

We place in the hands of our edu- 
cators the monumental responsibility 
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of educating Hawaii’s and our Nation's 
future leaders. This is an awesome task 
we lay before them, with which I be- 
lieve must also be laid our gratitude, 
support, and recognition. 

Mr. President, it is my privilege and 
honor to join the students, parents, and 
faculty of Kapunahala Elementary 
School in saluting Ruby Hiraishi for 
her selection as Hawaii’s 1992 recipient 
of the National Distinguished Principal 
Award. 


REGARDING THE TRUTH IN 
SAVINGS REGULATIONS 


èe Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, 
last year I offered an amendment to 
the banking bill (S. 543) to strike a pro- 
vision in title V known as the Truth in 
Savings Act. I opposed this provision 
because it seemed like needless regu- 
latory overkill that would increase the 
cost of doing business while doing 
nothing to improve the safety and 
soundness of the banking system. 

WHAT THE PROVISION REQUIRES 

Let me remind my colleagues what 
this provision requires. The Truth in 
Savings Act mandates that banks pro- 
vide in account schedules the fees and 
interest rates applicable to the deposit 
accounts and places limitations on the 
manner in which institutions can cal- 
culate interest. Advertisements are 
subject to similar requirements. 

This sounds simple enough. Many of 
my colleagues seemed confident that a 
provision this simple could not cost 
much to implement. In fact, my col- 
leagues pointed out that most banks 
already provided this service so it 
would not cost much to mandate this 
service. 

COSTS ARE REAL 

Unfortunately, this is not the case. 
Ensuring that the account schedule fits 
exactly into the one required by the 
legislation imposes costs: lawyers will 
have to review the new law and exist- 
ing account schedules and advertise- 
ments; new accounts schedules will 
have to be designed in the format re- 
quired by the law as it is highly un- 
likely that any bank currently dis- 
closes and advertises fees in exactly 
the manner that would be required; old 
schedules will have to be retrieved and 
new ones distributed. Banks will have 
to audit compliance and prepare for ex- 
aminations on compliance. 

This process will have to be repeated 
every time the bank changes the terms 
of the account, or develops a new ad- 
vertisement, or designs a new product. 
The potential liability for violations, 
even for technical and harmless ones, 
adds to the cost. 

Unfortunately, the Senate voted to 
adopt the truth in savings provision on 
a 55-42 vote. 

PREDICTION PROVES CORRECT 

Mr. President, I regret to inform my 

colleagues that my predictions about 
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the cost of implementing this simple 
provision are proving correct. The Fed- 
eral Reserve has recently published 
proposed regulations to implement the 
Truth in Savings Act. New regulation 
DD implements this simple provision 
in 132 pages of highly technical 
boilerplate. 

The total estimated cost of imple- 
menting the Truth in Savings Act is a 
whopping $278 million. I would rec- 
ommend that my 55 colleagues that 
voted for this harmless provision 
should take the time to read these new 
regulations and see what they have 
created. 

The estimated cost and proposed reg- 
ulation follows: 

Estimated cost of applying truth-in-savings, 


1991 

State: Millions 
Millions 

An ˙ ˙...·m-· . $3.6 
Alaska 4 
Arizona 3.3 
Arkansas 2.1 
California 27.6 
Colorado ....... 2.4 
Connecticut 6.6 
Delaware 3.7 
Dist. of Col 1.4 
Florida ...... 12.9 
CCC AAA E 5.8 
SSC A AA R O 1.6 
E eens cearasstsancpascavacdsarecdacttioed 8 
F/ AAA C0000 („ 14.9 
I 5.3 
FÄ ˙¹Ü˙ e 3.3 
Kansas 2.8 
o ˙I—ͤ1md— — 3.6 
FF sera E R A E aE 3.6 
PCP 1.3 
eee 4.8 
Massachusetts 11.5 
enn... E EE P E 8.3 
DAINN OBO eee 4.8 
S t ˙*˙ů¼Nꝛ 22 2.1 
Missouri 5.9 
Montana 7 
Nebraska 1.9 
Nevada 1.0 
New Hamps 1.6 
New Jersey 10.3 
New Mexico 1.2 
New York ......... 35.7 
North Carolina . 5.9 
L eee AS 7 
II O eax asins ates cvsvecy AE E ETN 9.8 
err saeia 2.6 
c kvos toi isisisi 2.2 
Pennsylvania 15.5 
Node land . et eesee csc es 1.6 
South Carolina . . 2.1 
South Dakota. . . 1.2 
unn 5 4.4 
Texas 15.6 
CCC A ĩ˙²˙ ; 1.1 
JJ iscicichscssntieascteneconcewesentedunce 7 
Virginia ....... 6.1 
Wannen cccciveeccdaceagnns 4.5 
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12 CFR Part 230 
[Regulation DD; Docket No. R-0753] 
TRUTH IN SAVINGS 


Agency: Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System. 


May 20, 1992 


Action: Proposed rule. 

Summary: The Board is publishing for 
comment a new regulation, Regulation DD, 
to implement the Truth in Savings Act. The 
act requires depository institutions to dis- 
close fees, interest rates and other terms 
concerning deposit accounts to consumers 
before they open accounts. The act requires 
depository institutions that provide periodic 
statements to consumers to include informa- 
tion about fees imposed, interest earned and 
the annual percentage yield on those state- 
ments. The act imposes substantive limita- 
tions on the methods by which institutions 
determine the balance on which interest is 
calculated. Rules dealing with advertise- 
ments for deposit accounts are also included 
in the law. 

Dates: Comments must be received on or 
before June 10, 1992. 

Addresses: Comments, which should refer 
to Docket No. R-0753, may be mailed to Mr. 
William W. Wiles, Secretary, Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System, 20th 
Street and Constitution Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, DC 20551. Comments addressed to Mr. 
Wiles may also be delivered to the Board's 
mail room between 8:45 a.m. and 5:15 p.m, 
weekdays, and the security control room 
outside of those hours. Both the mail room 
and the security control room are accessible 
from the courtyard entrance on 20th Street 
between Constitution Avenue and C Street 
NW. Comments may be inspected in room B- 
1122 between 9 a.m. and 5 p.m. weekdays, ex- 
cept as provided in §261.8 of the Board’s rules 
regarding the availability of information, 12 
CFR 261.8. 

For Further Information Contact: Leonard 
Chanin, Senior Attorney, or Jane Ahrens, 
Kurt Schumacher, or Mary Jane Seebach, 
Staff Attorneys, Division of Consumer and 
Community Affairs, at (202) 452-2412 or (202) 
452-3667; for the hearing impaired only, con- 
tact Dorothea Thompson, Telecommuni- 
cations Device for the Deaf, at (202) 452-3544, 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, Washington, DC 20551. For informa- 
tion about the Board’s proposed action con- 
cerning the recordkeeping and disclosure re- 
quirements under the Paperwork Reduction 
Act only, contact Frederick J. Schroeder, 
Federal Reserve Board Clearance Officer, Di- 
vision of Research and Statistics, Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
Washington, DC 29551, at (202) 452-3829, or 
Gary Waxman, OMB Desk Officer, Office of 
Information and Regulatory Affairs, Office 
of Management and Budget, New Executive 
Office Building, room 3208, Washington, DC 
20503, at (202) 395-7340. 

Supplementary Information: (1) Back- 
ground. The Truth in Savings Act (contained 
in the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion Improvement Act of 1991, Public Law 
No. 102-242, 105 Stat. 2236) was enacted in De- 
cember 1991. The statute directs the Board to 
issue final regulations by September 19, 1992, 
and provides that the statutory provisions 
and rules adopted by the Board shall apply 
six months after that date. Rather than 
delay action under the rulemaking morato- 
rium issued by the President, due to the 
statutory timetable for implementing the 
act and the need for adequate time for public 
comment, the Board is going forward with 
the rulemaking process at this time. 

The Board is proposing regulations for 
comment, and expects to adopt final imple- 
menting regulations by September 19, 1992. 
Compliance with the law would be manda- 
tory by March 19, 1993. 

The purpose of the statute and proposed 
regulation is to assist consumers in compar- 
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ing deposit accounts offered by depository 
institutions, principally through the disclo- 
sure of fees, the simple interest rate, the an- 
nual percentage yield, and other account 
terms whenever a consumer requests the in- 
formation and before an account is opened. 
The statute and regulation also require that 
fees and other information be provided on 
any periodic statement the institution sends 
to the consumer. Rules are set forth for the 
information contained in advertisements of 
deposit accounts and advance notice to ac- 
count holders of adverse changes in terms. 
The statute and regulation place one sub- 
stantive restriction on institutions’ prac- 
tices, that is, how institutions determine the 
account balance on which interest is cal- 
culated. 

The Board is publishing proposed sample 
disclosure forms and model clauses to assist 
institutions in preparing their account dis- 
closures. They appear in appendix B to the 
proposed regulation. 

The Board is requesting comment on 
whether to eliminate the existing rules in 
Regulation Q (12 CFR Part 217), that require 
disclosures (§217.4) and that regulate adver- 
tisements for interest-bearing accounts at 
member banks (§217.6). As discussed more 
fully in the advertising section below, the 
Board solicits comment on whether Regula- 
tion Q's advertising rules should be elimi- 
nated or retained as part of Regulation DD. 
The Board has consulted with the other fed- 
eral financial regulatory agencies as directed 
in section 269(a)(1) of the statute, and the 
agencies are considering whether to retain or 
eliminate their existing rules dealing with 
advertisments for deposit accounts. 

(2) Proposed regulatory provisions. The 
Truth in Savings Act is quite detailed and, 
for the most part, the proposed regulation 
mirrors the statutory requirements. The 
statute recognizes that implementation of a 
comprehensive scheme such as this may re- 
quire some adjustments and, in section 
269(a)(3), it authorizes the Board to make 
“such classification, differentiations, * * * 
adjustments and exceptions * * * as, in the 
judgment of the Board, are necessary or 
proper to carry out the purposes of this Act, 
to prevent circumvention or evasion of the 
requirements of this Act, or to facilitate 
compliance with the requirements of this 
Act.“ The statute also authorizes the Board 
to vary the requirements with regard to sev- 
eral particular types of accounts. 

The section-by-section description which 
follows points out those provisions that dif- 
fer in any significant way from the statute— 
for example, creating an exception to a stat- 
utory provision, adding a disclosure, or de- 
parting significantly from the language of 
the statute—and explains why the dif- 
ferences exist. In addition, the section-by- 
section description in many cases indicates 
possible alternatives to the positions re- 
flected in the proposed regulation and solic- 
its comment on these alternatives. In those 
cases where the statute is not specific and 
parallel rules would be beneficial, the Board 
has borrowed definitions and provisions from 
other consumer regulations (for example, 
Regulation Z (12 CFR Part 226), which imple- 
ments the Truth in Lending Act, and Regula- 
tion E (12 CFR Part 205), which implements 
the Electronic Fund Transfers Act). 

Section 230.1—Authority, Purpose, Coverage 
and Effect on State Laws 
Paragraph ()- Coverage 

The paragraph on coverage reflects the 
fact that the act and proposed regulation 
cover depository institutions, as defined in 
section 19(b)(1)(A) of the Federal Reserve Act 
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(12 U.S.C. 461). Thus the regulation would 
cover depository institutions such as na- 
tional banks, state member banks, thrift in- 
stitutions, and nonmember banks and sav- 
ings banks, whether federally insured or not. 
This regulation does not apply to credit 
unions; those entities will be covered by 
rules issued by the National Credit Union 
Administration (NCUA). The act provides 
that the NCUA shall prescribe substantially 
similar regulations for credit unions within 
90 days of the effective date of regulations 
established by the Board. 

Securities brokers and dealers are not con- 
sidered depository institutions under the act 
and proposed regulation. However, if adver- 
tisements for deposit accounts are placed by 
brokers and dealers who are deposit brokers, 
as that term is defined in section 29(g)(1) of 
the FDIC Act, they are subject to the adver- 
tising rules set forth in section 230.8. (See 
the supplemental information accompanying 
the definition of ‘‘advertisement."') 

Paragraph (d)—Effect on State Laws 


Section 273 of the act provides a narrow 
standard for preemption of state laws. To be 
preempted, a state law must be inconsistent 
with the disclosure provisions of the act and 
the implementing provisions of the regula- 
tion. A state law is preempted only to the 
extent of the inconsistency. While the stat- 
ute refers only to disclosure requirements, 
the Board requests comment on whether the 
same standard should apply to all provisions 
of the law, including the payment of interest 
provision. 

Section 230.2—Definitions 
Paragraph (a Account 

Section 27401) of the statute defines an ac- 
count as any account offered to 1 or more 
individuals or an unincorporated nonbusi- 
ness association of individuals by a deposi- 
tory institution into which a customer de- 
posits funds, including demand accounts, 
savings accounts, time accounts, and nego- 
tiable order of withdrawal accounts.“ The 
Board is proposing to define account as any 
deposit account available to, or held by, a 
consumer. The regulation would cover inter- 
est-bearing as well as noninterest-bearing 
accounts. It would include all accounts of- 
fered to consumers by depository institu- 
tions, whether those accounts are federally 
or state insured or uninsured. The Board so- 
licits comment on whether the regulation 
should be limited to insured deposit ac- 
counts. 

The Board does not believe the Congress 
intended to cover certain other accounts 
that may be offered by or through depository 
institutions, such as mutual fund accounts. 
Both the findings and purpose provisions of 
the statute speak of deposit accounts“ of- 
fered by institutions, and all of the examples 
listed in the statutory definition are the 
more traditional type of deposit accounts. 

Similarly, the term “account’’ would not 
include a consumer's interest in the securi- 
ties or obligations of a depository institution 
or any other entity that are being held by 
the institution on the consumer's behalf, or 
offered by the institution to the consumer. 
For example, the purchase of a government 
security or an annuity through a depository 
institution would not be an account“ sub- 
ject to the regulation. 

Some institutions permit consumers to 
open accounts denominated in a foreign cur- 
rency. Typically, these accounts are offered 
as money market accounts, though certifi- 
cates of deposit may be designated as foreign 
currency accounts. A consumer may pur- 
chase one or more of several currencies, de- 
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pending on the institution’s program. Such 
accounts are eligible for deposit insurance, 
but are not insured for losses resulting from 
exchange rate fluctuations. Institutions may 
or may not pay interest on these accounts. 
These accounts may be subject to capital 
gains or losses due to fluctuations in ex- 
change rates. 

When such accounts are offered to or held 
by consumers (as opposed to businesses), the 
Board believes they meet the definition of an 
account and are covered by the regulation. 
In light of the risk of loss of principal for 
these accounts and the fact that they are not 
traditional accounts, consumers may not 
fully understand how they operate. Thus the 
Board is proposing special disclosure and ad- 
vertising rules for these accounts. These pro- 
posals are discussed in the supplemental in- 
formation accompanying section 230.4(b)(9) 
and 230.8(a). 

Paragraph (b)—Advertisement 

Under the act, each “advertisement, an- 
nouncement, or solicitation" relating to an 
account at a depository institution must 
comply with specified rules. The act does not 
define advertisement. Under the Board's pro- 
posal, an advertisement (which includes any 
announcement or solicitation) is defined in 
the same manner as that term is defined 
under the Board's Regulation Z. Thus, an ad- 
vertisement would be any commercial mes- 
sage appearing in any medium (for example, 
newspaper, television, or radio) if it directly 
or indirectly promotes the availability of an 
account, 

The Board requests comment on whether 
some of the savings instrument “rate 
sheets“ that are currently published in news- 
papers, periodicals, or trade journals should 
be considered advertisements.“ Some rate 
sheet publishers gather information by sim- 
ply calling various depository institutions 
and inquiring about their current rates; to 
this extent, they do not appear to be the 
type of commercial message intended to be 
covered. 

The statute cover advertisements “initi- 
ated by a depository institution or deposit 
broker.” The Board is proposing to define 
“advertisement” without regard to the party 
initiating it. In light of this approach, the 
Board does not have a definition of deposit 
broker in the proposed regulation, apart 
from the reference in section 230.1(c). The 
Board solicits comment on whether deposit 
brokers who place advertisements that refer 
to deposit accounts at depository institu- 
tions should be covered by the advertising 
rules. The question arises since the regula- 
tion only covers deposit accounts offered by 
depository institutions to consumers. If a 
third party, such as a deposit broker, opens 
an account (such as a large certificate of de- 
posit) at an institution in its own name and 
then offers its own accounts to the public, 
the certificate of deposit does not appear to 
be a consumer account. (Tax information, for 
example, would be reported in the name of 
the third party.) Thus, an advertisement 
placed by a third party for its own accounts 
is not an advertisement for a consumer ac- 
count. (This circumstance is clearly dif- 
ferent from a third party who acts as an 
agent for a consumer and opens an account 
for the consumer at an institution—which 
would be covered by the regulation.) The 
Board solicits comment on whether non- 
agent third parties who advertise their own 
accounts based on accounts at a depository 
institution should be covered by the adver- 
tising rules. 

Paragraph (c)—Annual Percentage Yield 

The Board proposes that the regulation in- 
corporate a definition of the annual percent- 
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age yield substantially the same as that 
stated in the act. The act defines annual per- 
centage yield as the total amount of inter- 
est that would be received on a $100 deposit, 
based on the annual rate of simple interest 
and the frequency of compounding for a 365- 
day period, expressed as a percentage cal- 
culated by a method which shall be pre- 
scribed by the Board in regulations.“ The 
proposal does not incorporate the reference 
to a $100 deposit, since the annual percentage 
yield calculation can be performed with any 
amount of principal, and the Board believes 
reference to $100 might be confusing, espe- 
cially for accounts that have a higher mini- 
mum balance requirement to earn interest or 
that have a tiered rate structure. 

In computing the annual percentage yield, 
the statute requires institutions to use a 
basis of 365 days. The Board believes this 
provision requires institutions to calculate 
an annual percentage yield by using a 365- 
day year. The Board proposes that the term 
“annual percentage yield“ be used in both 
advertisements and disclosures to ensure 
uniformity and facilitate easy comparisons. 
(If multiple annual percentage yields are 
stated, for example, for tiered rate accounts, 
the term annual percentage yields“ may be 
used.) 

Paragraph (e)—Bonus 

The Board proposes to define the term 
“bonus™ to encompass any cash, premium, 
gift, award, or other consideration (except 
interest due to the application of a periodic 
rate) regardless of the form the payment 
takes. Thus, it is intended that anything of 
value that is given or offered to a consumer, 
aside from interest, would be a bonus for the 
purposes of this regulation. Under the pro- 
posal an item could be a bonus if a deposi- 
tory institution gave or offered such a pre- 
mium to a third party, rather than to the 
consumer. 

Paragraph (- Business Day 

The Board is proposing to define business 
day as one during which the offices of the in- 
stitution are open for carrying on substan- 
tially all business functions. This definition 
is the same one used in other regulations of 
the Board (such as Regulation Z and Regula- 
tion E) and the Board believes this same ap- 
proach would work well for this regulation. 

Paragraph (g)—Consumer 

The act does not define the term 
consumer.“ It is clear from the act and leg- 
islative history that the protections were in- 
tended to apply only to consumer purpose— 
and not business purpose—accounts, For in- 
stance, in section 262, strengthening the 
ability of the consumer to make informed 
decisions regarding deposit accounts“ is 
among the act's goals. Moreover, the statu- 
tory definition of an account“ is expressly 
limited to those offered to 1 or more indi- 
viduals or an unincorporated nonbusiness as- 
sociation of individuals 

The Board proposes to use the term natu- 
ral person“ rather than individual“ and to 
add the term primarily for personal, family, 
household, or other non-business purposes“ 
to the definition. A similar definition has 
worked well in Regulation Z in determining 
whether credit is for a consumer purpose, 
and the Board believes it would be equally 
helpful in determining coverage for deposit 
products. 

The statute does not expressly exclude 
from coverage accounts held by, or offered 
to, individuals operating businesses in the 
form of a sole proprietorship. The Board pro- 
poses to not cover such accounts, on the 
grounds that the act is aimed at protecting 
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consumers. On the other hand, an account 
held by or offered to an unincorporated asso- 
ciation of natural persons (such as a softball 
team or a book club) would be a consumer 
account covered by the proposed regulation 
if that account is primarily for non-business 
purposes. The Board does not believe an ac- 
count held by an incorporated, not-for-profit 
organization is covered by the law, since the 
act limits its protection to unincorporated 
associations. 

If the legal holder of an account is a natu- 
ral person, and the account is primarily for 
a personal, family, household, or other non- 
business purpose, it would be covered by the 
regulation. The Board requests comment on 
whether the regulation should cover an ac- 
count such as a custodial account, in which 
a natural person (or unincorporated nonbusi- 
ness association of persons) is a beneficial 
owner but the legal holder (the custodian) 
may or may not be a consumer. There may 
be circumstances where the act's purposes 
are served by requiring disclosures for ac- 
counts held by custodians that are not natu- 
ral persons. There may be other custodial ac- 
counts, however, such as those held by insti- 
tutional investors (for example, a pension 
plan administrator) for numerous consum- 
ers, where disclosures are not needed. 

Paragraph (h)—Depository Institution and 

Institution 

Section 274(6) of the act defines a deposi- 
tory institution“ as that term is defined in 
“clauses (i) through (vi) of section 19(b)(1)(A) 
of the Federal Reserve Act.“ The Federal Re- 
serve Act includes in its definition any in- 
sured bank or any bank that is eligible to 
apply to be insured under the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Act (FDIA). The FDIA defi- 
nition of an insured bank includes a foreign 
bank that has an insured branch as well as 
any other bank with deposits insured in ac- 
cordance with the FDIA. Based on these defi- 
nitions, the Board believes the statute's cov- 
erage is very broad, and covers both state 
and federally chartered institutions, regard- 
less of whether or not the institution is in- 
sured (by federal, state, or private insur- 
ance). Foreign banks that meet this defini- 
tion also would be covered. 

As discussed in section 230.1, the proposed 
regulation does not apply to credit unions. 

Paragraph (i)—Interest 

This definition states that bonuses and 
similar offers do not constitute interest for 
purposes of the regulation. This differs from 
the interpretation of the rule in Regulation 
Q (12 CFR 217.2(d)), which does include bo- 
nuses as part of its definition of interest, due 
to the prohibition of paying interest on de- 
mand accounts, and the fact that in that 
context a bonus is the equivalent of interest. 
The proposed definition makes clear that a 
depository institution's practice of charging 
higher fees to non-account holders than to 
account holders does not make the differen- 
tial interest.“ Also, an institution's absorp- 
tion of expenses incident to providing a nor- 
mal banking function or its forbearance 
from charging a fee in connection with a 
service is not considered to be a payment of 
interest. 

Paragraph (j)—Periodic Statement 

The statute does not define “periodic 
statement,“ although the term, or similar 
term “account statement,“ is used in two 
provisions (sections 266 and 268). Section 
266(e) of the statute (which requires a notice 
to be given to existing account holders) re- 
fers to account statements provided on a 
quarterly basis. The Board has looked to this 
provision and to requirements in other regu- 
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lations in defining periodic statement. For 
example, Regulation E requires a periodic 
statement to be provided monthly if elec- 
tronic transfers have taken place, but at 
least quarterly if no transfer has occurred. 
In addition, Regulation Z generally provides 
that periodic statements must be provided at 
the end of any billing cycle—which must be 
at least quarterly—for open-end credit ac- 
counts. The Board believes this approach has 
worked well and proposes to define periodic 
statement as one sent on a quarterly or more 
frequent basis. The Board solicits comment 
on whether this is an appropriate time inter- 
val, or whether a narrower or broader defini- 
tion is more appropriate. The Board also so- 
licits comment on whether a longer time in- 
terval should be applied to statements sent 
on accounts such as time deposits. 

An example of a periodic statement is a 
monthly statement for a NOW account which 
sets forth account information, such as a 
listing of transactions. On the other hand, 
regularly providing general service informa- 
tion to consumers which does not discuss 
specific transaction activity or other aspects 
of a particular consumer's account (for ex- 
ample, a quarterly newsletter describing 
services and other deposit accounts) would 
not be considered a periodic statement. 

If an institution sends a periodic state- 
ment due to other legal requirements (for ex- 
ample, if the account can be accessed by 
electronic fund transfers and is covered by 
Regulation E), then such a statement would 
be a periodic statement for purposes of this 
regulation. Also, if an institution provides a 
combined statement containing both credit 
and deposit account activity, such a state- 
ment would be covered by the periodic state- 
ment rules, 

Paragraph (k)—Simple Interest Rate 

Section 274(3) of the statute defines the 
“annual rate of simple interest“ as the 
annualized rate of interest paid with respect 
to each compounding period, expressed as a 
percentage. The Board is proposing to sim- 
plify the phrase and reword the definition to 
clarify that the simple interest rate“ is the 
rate of interest paid without regard to 
compounding, shown as an annual figure and 
expressed as a percentage. 

Section 274(3) of the act also provides that 
the simple interest rate may be referred to 
as the annual percentage rate.“ The Board 
is proposing to require that institutions 
refer to this figure using the term ‘single in- 
terest rate’’ and to permit institutions to 
use the term annual percentage rate“ only 
in addition to the term “simple interest 
rate“ and only for account disclosures (not 
in advertisements). 

The Board believes it is essential to assist 
consumers in comparing accounts to require 
the use of standardized terminology in this 
area. The Board believes it may be confusing 
for prospective account holders to see the 
same figure labeled as the simple interest 
rate“ in some advertisements and disclo- 
sures and as the annual percentage rate“ in 
others. Also, the term annual percentage 
rate, as required to be disclosed under Reg- 
ulation Z, is commonly understood by con- 
sumers to encompass the total cost of credit— 
including both interest and other finance 
charges. The Board is concerned that 
consumer confusion may result if the term 
“annual percentage rate’’ is used to des- 
ignate a simple interest rate for the consum- 
er's deposit account at a depository institu- 
tion, if the same terminology is used to des- 
ignate a rate that includes both simple inter- 
est and, for example, points, for the consum- 
er’s mortgage loan with the same institu- 
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tion. Since the potential for confusion is 
greatest in advertisements, the Board pro- 
poses to permit use of the term annual per- 
centage rate“ only in the account disclo- 
sures and then only in addition to the term 
“simple interest rate.“ In no cases would an 
institution be required to refer to the simple 
interest rate as the annual percentage rate. 
Paragraph (m)—Stepped Rate Account 

The act defines multiple rate“ accounts, 
and authorizes the Board to adjust its gen- 
eral annual percentage yield disclosure rules 
to ensure that meaningful disclosures are 
provided for such accounts. The Board pro- 
poses to define “stepped rate and “tiered 
rate“ accounts, both of which would be 
“multiple rate“ accounts under the statute. 
While both accounts involve multiple rates, 
the characteristics of each have different im- 
plications for calculating and disclosing the 
annual percentage yield. 

The Board proposes to define stepped rate 
accounts as those in which two or more sim- 
ple interest rates (known at the time the ac- 
count is opened) will take effect in succeed- 
ing periods. An example of a stepped rate ac- 
count is a one-year certificate of deposit in 
which a 5.00% simple interest rate is paid for 
the first six months, and 5.50% for the second 
six months. 

Paragraph (n}~—Tiered Rate Account 

The Board proposes to define tiered rate 
accounts as those in which two or more sim- 
ple interest rates paid on the account are de- 
termined by reference to a specified balance 
level. An example of a tiered rate account is 
one in which an institution pays 5.00% sim- 
ple interest rate on balances below $1,000, 
and 5.50% on balances $1,000 and above. There 
are two types of tiered accounts which are 
described more completely in appendix A, 
Part I, (D). 

Paragraph (o)—Variable Rate Account 

The statute does not define variable rate 
accounts, but section 265 of the act author- 
izes the Board to adjust its annual percent- 
age yield disclosure rules for such accounts. 
The legislative history accompanying the 
law also indicates that modifications to the 
act’s advance notice requirement for changes 
in terms were contemplated for variable rate 
accounts (see discussion of proposed section 
230.5 below). The Board requests comment on 
how variable rate accounts may best be de- 
fined to further the purpose of the act. Two 
alternative definitions are included in the 
proposed regulation. 

Classifying an account as a variable rate“ 
has two implications: (1) the Board is propos- 
ing certain additional account disclosures 
for those accounts in section 230.4(b)(1)(ii); 
and (2) the Board is proposing to exempt rate 
decreases on a variable rate account from 
the change in terms rule (see the discussion 
of changes in terms in section 230.5). 

A variable rate account clearly would in- 
clude one with rates based on either an ex- 
ternal or an interna] index—for example, if 
an institution tied rate changes to the l-year 
Treasury bill or to the institution’s own 
prime“ rate. The majority of institutions, 
however, currently set rates based on a vari- 
ety of factors and do not tie changes to an 
identifiable index. 

The first alternative in the proposed regu- 
lation would define a variable rate account 
narrowly, as one tied to an index (either an 
external or an internal index). 

The Board solicits comment on whether 
the definition of a variable rate account 
should be broader, so as to encompass all ac- 
counts which, pursuant to an account agree- 
ment, permit the institution to change the 
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rate at the election of the institution. The 
Board is aware that most if not all institu- 
tions routinely include a contractual right 
to change rates in their account agreements 
(other than time deposits), although in some 
cases the right is seldom exercised and hold- 
ers of such accounts likely consider the ac- 
count to be fixed rate. The Board is con- 
cerned that, if the definition of a variable 
rate account encompasses all such situa- 
tions, consumers who view their accounts as 
essentially fixed rate accounts would not re- 
ceive advance notice of rate changes. 

One way to deal with this is reflected in 
the second alternative in the proposed regu- 
lation. It would treat as fixed rate those ac- 
counts where the institution contracts to 
provide at least a 30-day advance written no- 
tice of rate changes. This would provide a 
way for institutions that prefer to offer—and 
consumers who prefer to hold—‘'fixed-rate” 
accounts to do so, while providing the ad- 
vance notice the Congress intended. In other 
cases, where the institution does not commit 
itself to a 30-day notice, the accounts would 
be variable rate accounts, and would not re- 
quire advance notice when rates changed. 
For those accounts in which the institution 
does not guarantee the rate for at least 30 
days, it would be required to give full disclo- 
sure of the variable rate feature when the ac- 
counts are opened (under proposed section 
230.4(b)(1)(1i)). 

The Board considered a variety of other ap- 
proaches to defining a variable rate account. 
For example, it could be viewed as one in 
which the institution expressly provides for 
the option to change the rate at a specified 
frequency, such as every week or every 
month. Adoption of such an approach may 
not be effective in distinguishing between 
fixed and variable rates, however, since in- 
stitutions could add such a variable rate 
feature“ by simply modifying their agree- 
ments to reflect such a right without chang- 
ing their pricing practices in any way. 

Another alternative considered was to de- 
fine as variable rate accounts those in which 
the rate had in fact changed a specified num- 
ber of times during a specified prior period. 
Although such an approach has the appeal of 
being based on actual experience, the Board 
is concerned that compliance would be com- 
plicated and cumbersome. 

The Board expressly solicits comment on 
the two alternatives reflected in the pro- 
posal, the advantages and disadvantages of 
each, and any other alternatives. 

Section 230.3—General Disclosure Requirements 
Paragraph (a)—General 

Section 264 of the act requires depository 
institutions to maintain a written schedule 
of fees, interest rates and other terms appli- 
cable to each class of accounts offered by the 
depository institution, The statute requires 
the disclosures to be written in ‘‘clear and 
plain language.“ The proposed regulation re- 
quires information to be disclosed clearly 
and conspicuously," the standard required 
by other regulations adopted by the Board, 
such as Regulation Z. The Board believes 
that use of a commonly used and understood 
standard facilitates compliance with the law 
and carries out the act’s requirement that 
disclosures be written in clear and plain lan- 
guage. For uniformity, the format require- 
ment of clear and conspicuous” would apply 
to all disclosures provided to consumers, in- 
cluding the change in terms notice and infor- 
mation given on periodic statements, and 
not just the account opening disclosures. 
The Board also proposes to include a provi- 
sion requiring disclosures to reflect the legal 
obligation between the parties in order to 
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provide guidance about the basis for disclo- 
sures; this parallels the standard used in 
Regulation Z. The proposal would require 
that disclosures be provided in a form the 
consumer can retain, since that seems to be 
clearly what the Congress intended in order 
to facilitate comparison shopping. Disclo- 
sures need be made only as applicable. 
Therefore, disclosures for noninterest bear- 
ing accounts would not include disclosure of 
an annual percentage yield, simple interest 
rate, or any other disclosures that pertain to 
interest calculations. 

The Board is not proposing a rule dealing 
with the use of estimates in making disclo- 
sures. Regulation Z contains such a provi- 
sion since many fees are not within the con- 
trol of the lender, and since the timing of a 
transaction may not be precisely known 
when disclosures are required to be provided. 
Regulation E does not contain a rule permit- 
ting estimates, and it seems more analogous 
to this regulation on this question. Since the 
fees to be disclosed are those established by 
the institution and are not a function of the 
amount deposited by the consumer, the 
Board does not believe a rule on estimates is 
needed. The Board solicits comment on this 
issue. 

The proposed regulation provides deposi- 
tory institutions with flexibility in design- 
ing the order of the disclosures, so long as 
the information is presented in a format that 
allows consumers to readily understand the 
terms of their own accounts. The disclosures 
required by the regulation may be made on 
more than one page and may use both the 
front and reverse sides, as long as the pages 
are part of one document. Institutions could 
use inserts to a document or fill in blanks to 
show current rates. Since rates may change 
on a frequent basis and rate information 
needs to be current, the Board believes re- 
quiring such information to be preprinted in 
a document could impose substantial costs 
and burdens on institutions, with no particu- 
lar benefit to consumers. 

In designing the account disclosures, de- 
pository institutions have several alter- 
natives. Institutions could prepare a single 
document that contains disclosures for all 
accounts offered, or prepare different docu- 
ments for different types of accounts. For ex- 
ample, institutions may provide a single doc- 
ument for all transaction accounts, such as 
NOW and demand deposit accounts. Institu- 
tions that choose to combine information 
about accounts would have to clearly indi- 
cate the terms that apply to the account se- 
lected by the consumer. (See, for example, 
the approach taken in B-3 Sample Form, in 
Appendix B.) Institutions may provide dis- 
closures for each type of account, such as a 
document that describes all time deposits of- 
fered. The regulation also would permit in- 
stitutions to provide disclosures describing a 
single account ‘product; for example, an in- 
stitution offering three different NOW ac- 
counts may provide a separate document for 
each account. In all of these situations, the 
Board proposes to permit depository institu- 
tions to include in the document containing 
the account disclosures contract terms and 
other disclosures that relate to the account, 
such as disclosures required by Regulation E 
or by Regulation CC (12 CFR part 229), which 
implements the Expedited Funds Availabil- 
ity Act. 

The regulation does not require any par- 
ticular type size or typeface, nor does it re- 
quire any term to be stated more conspicu- 
ously than any other term in the account 
disclosures. Sections 230.4(b), 230.6(a) and 
230.8 of the regulation would require the “an- 
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nual percentage yield“ (and, in some cases, 
the simple interest rate“) to be so labeled 
in account disclosures, periodic statements 
and advertisements. Apart from this, there is 
no required terminology. 

Finally, the act and regulation do not con- 
tain any special requirements regarding 
whether disclosures may be made in a for- 
eign language rather than in English. Regu- 
lation Z allows creditors in Puerto Rico the 
option of providing disclosures in Spanish, so 
long as those that do so furnish disclosures 
in English upon request. The Board requests 
comment on whether the purposes of the act 
would be furthered by permitting institu- 
tions to deliver disclosures in other lan- 
guages (in Puerto Rico or elsewhere), pro- 
vided that disclosures in English are fur- 
nished upon request. 


Paragraph (b)—Multiple Consumers 


The Board proposes that in the case of an 
account held by more than one consumer, in- 
stitutions could provide the account disclo- 
sures to any consumer who holds the ac- 
count. Similarly, if the account is held by a 
group or organization, depository institu- 
tions may provide the disclosures to any one 
individual who represents or acts on behalf 
of the group. 

Paragraph (c)—Oral Responses to Inquiries 

The Board is proposing to add this rule to 
the regulation, which has no counterpart in 
the statute. Since consumers may call insti- 
tutions to obtain rate information, the 
Board believes it is important for uniformity 
and comparison shopping that any rates 
quoted be stated as an annual percentage 
yield. The regulation would also permit in- 
stitutions to state the simple interest rate, 
but would prohibit any other rate. An ap- 
proach similar to this is used in Regulation 
Z. 


Section 230.4—Account Disclosures 


The statute requires institutions to main- 
tain an account schedule“ that is provided 
to consumers before an account is opened, 
and under certain other circumstances. The 
Board proposes to use the more general and 
commonly understood terminology of dis- 
closures’ (rather than schedule) in connec- 
tion with the information required to be pro- 
vided to consumers. 


Paragraph (a Delivery of Account 
Disclosures 

Paragraph (a)(1)—Account opening. Section 
266 of the act requires account disclosures to 
be provided before an account is opened or a 
service is rendered. The act also allows the 
disclosures to be sent within 10 days of the 
initial deposit“ if the consumer is not phys- 
ically present when the deposit is accepted 
and the disclosures have not been provided 
previously. To simplify the timing rules, the 
proposed regulation applies the 10-day rule 
to the provision of services, as well as to 
opening accounts, and defines the period as 
10 business days rather than calendar days. 
The Board solicits comment on whether 
business days or calendar days should be 
used in setting forth the timing rules. 

The statute suggests that institutions are 
required both to maintain“ a schedule and 
to provide it to consumers in the designated 
circumstances. The Board believes that by 
providing disclosures as required by the act 
and regulation, institutions satisfy the stat- 
utory requirement to maintain“ a schedule. 
Thus, the regulation would not place an 
independent duty on institutions to main- 
tain“ schedules or disclosures. 

The Board believes the provision requiring 
disclosures to be given before a service fee is 
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imposed covers the infrequent circumstance 
where a fee is assessed for a service prior to 
the opening of an account. For example, if an 
institution obtained a copy of a consumer's 
credit report and charged the consumer for 
the report prior to opening the account, the 
institution would have to provide the 
consumer with the account disclosures prior 
to assessing the fee. This provision, however, 
does not require institutions to give disclo- 
sures to existing account holders prior to im- 
posing a service fee connected with the ac- 
count, such as for stopping payment on a 
check or transferring funds into or out of an 
account by wire. 

If an account is opened or a service is re- 
quested by means such as telephone, wire 
transfer or mail, the account disclosures 
must be mailed or delivered within 10 busi- 
ness days of the time the account is opened 
or service is provided. This timing rule 
would. apply, for example, if a consumer 
opens a time deposit by mailing in the funds. 
Institutions would comply with the provi- 
sion if the account disclosures are mailed or 
delivered to the consumer at the address 
shown on the records of the depository insti- 
tution. 

The statute states that disclosures need 
not be provided to the absent consumer if 
the disclosures were previously provided. 
The Board believes that institutions may 
rely on this provision only if the disclosures 
previously provided contained information 
about fees, interest rates, and other terms of 
the account that are still current. The Board 
requests comment on whether it would be de- 
sirable to specify a time limit, for example, 
60 days, beyond which prior disclosures 
would be deemed not to be current—even if 
they have not changed. 

Paragraph (a)(2)—Requests. The act requires 
that the account disclosures be made avail- 
able to any person upon request. The pro- 
posal implements the act by requiring depos- 
itory institutions to mail or deliver the dis- 
closures no later than three business days 
following receipt of a consumer's oral or 
written request. Requests are likely to come 
from consumers who are comparison shop- 
ping for accounts. While a timing rule of 10 
days (business or calendar days) may be ap- 
propriate when providing written disclosures 
to a consumer who has already decided to 
open an account by mail or telephone, the 
Board believes it would be more consistent 
with the act's goals if a consumer’s request 
for account disclosures were fulfilled within 
a shorter time period, since it is likely the 
consumer is shopping for an account. Three 
business days is a timing rule used in Regu- 
lation Z for certain transactions, and the 
Board believes that the rule would work well 
for this regulation. The Board solicits com- 
ment on whether it is necessary to establish 
a specific time period in which institutions 
must respond to requests for disclosures, and 
whether the appropriate period should be 
three business days or longer, such as 10 
business days. (Of course, when the consumer 
is present at the institution and requests in- 
formation about an account, the disclosures 
must be given at that time.) 

The Board believes an institution would 
not have a duty to provide account disclo- 
sures if a consumer merely asks about cur- 
rent rates for an account. For example, the 
common practice of telephone inquiries 
about rates and yields on certificates of de- 
posit would not trigger an institution's duty 
to send disclosures to the caller—so long as 
the consumer does not ask for such informa- 
tion to be sent. 

Paragraph (a)(3)—Renewals of time depos- 
its —Paragraph (a)(3)(B)—Time deposits that 
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renew automatically. The renewal of a time 
deposit is the equivalent of opening another 
account, and requires a set of disclosures 
about the new account, as stated in para- 
graph (a)(3)(A) of this section. The act re- 
quires account disclosures to be provided to 
consumers at least 30 days prior to the matu- 
rity of a time deposit that is renewable with- 
out notice from the consumer (‘‘automati- 
cally renewable“ or rollover“ time depos- 
its). The proposed regulation requires deposi- 
tory institutions to mail or deliver the ac- 
count disclosures described in §230.4 to such 
consumers, but creates an exception for 
short-term time deposits. The proposed regu- 
lation would not require institutions to pro- 
vide an advance copy of disclosures for auto- 
matically renewable time deposits with a 
maturity of three months or less. In such 
cases, institutions would provide disclosures 
no later than 10 business days after the ac- 
count is renewed. 

The legislative history accompanying the 
act recognizes that the Board may wish to 
establish special rules for short-term time 
deposits. (See the Committee Report accom- 
panying H.R. 2654, of the Committee on 
Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs, Sep- 
tember 12, 1991.) Two policy reasons for pro- 
viding advance notice to consumers with 
automatically renewable time deposits are: 
(1) To remind the consumer that the account 
is nearing maturity and that funds will be 
reinvested for a set period of time (thus lim- 
iting access to funds) if the consumer does 
not act; and (2) to give the consumer an op- 
portunity to comparison shop before rein- 
vestment occurs. The Board believes con- 
sumers with short-term accounts do not 
have the same need of a reminder of impend- 
ing maturity as do those with longer term 
instruments. Furthermore, a consumer may 
derive little or no benefit by receiving a sec- 
ond virtually identical set of disclosures, for 
example, 15 days after purchasing a 45-day 
certificate of deposit. In addition, compli- 
ance with a 30-day advance notice require- 
ment would literally be impossible for very 
short-term instruments (such as 7-day cer- 
tificates of deposit). 

The Board solicits comment on whether 
the proposed exception from advance disclo- 
sures should be made for short-term ac- 
counts, and, if so, whether a three-month pe- 
riod is the appropriate cutoff. 

The Board considered other alternatives 
for creating an exception from the advance 
disclosures for short-term automatically re- 
newable deposits, such as a tiered approach. 
For example, institutions could be required 
to give account disclosures 30 days prior to 
maturity for deposits with a maturity great- 
er than six months, 15 days for accounts with 
a maturity between one and six months, and 
no advance disclosures for accounts less than 
one month. The Board solicits comment on 
this tiered approach, as well as the timing 
requirements and cutoffs that might be used 
in such an approach. 

One problem presented by the 30-day ad- 
vance disclosure requirement for both short- 
and long-term accounts is that the simple in- 
terest rate and the annual percentage yield 
generally will not be known at the time dis- 
closures must be given. The Board does not 
believe the statute requires institutions to 
“lock in“ or guarantee the rates for an ac- 
count at the time of the advance notice. The 
Board proposes as an alternative to stating 
the simple interest rate and the annual per- 
centage yield in effect at the time the ad- 
vance notice is sent, that institutions in- 
stead state that the simple interest rate and 
the annual percentage yield for the account 
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have not yet been determined, the dates 
when they will be determined, and a tele- 
phone number the consumer can call to ob- 
tain the simple interest rate and the annual 
percentage yield that will be paid when the 
account is renewed. The Board believes this 
approach would facilitate comparison shop- 


ping. 

The Board considered an alternative ap- 
proach: requiring institutions to provide 
consumers with an annual percentage yield 
that is current when the notice is provided, 
but that may change before the time deposit 
renews. The Board is concerned, however, 
that consumers might believe the annual 
percentage yield disclosed in an advance no- 
tice would be the annual percentage yield ap- 
plicable for the renewed account. Since the 
annual percentage yield could fluctuate be- 
tween the time the disclosures are sent and 
the renewal date, stating the rate at the 
time of mailing could thus be misleading. 
The Board believes consumers would be bet- 
ter served by receiving the actual annual 
percentage yield that will apply, even if they 
must contact the institution to do so. Fur- 
thermore, since consumers who received an 
advance annual percentage yield would like- 
ly have to call the institution to determine 
the current annual percentage yield at the 
time of renewal anyway, the alternative of 
including the most recent annual percentage 
yield appears to be of little benefit to con- 
sumers. 

Institutions with short-term time deposits 
proposed to be exempt from the advance dis- 
closure rule would still be required to pro- 
vide disclosures under the general rule (with- 
in 10 business days after the account is re- 
newed). The Board proposes, however, that if 
institutions choose to provide advance ac- 
count disclosures 30 days prior to the roll- 
over date for those accounts, additional dis- 
closures would not have to be provided at re- 
newal—even if the exact simple interest rate 
and annual percentage yield had not been 
disclosed earlier. The Board solicits com- 
ment on this proposal. 

Paragraph (a)(3)(C)—Time deposits that 
renew by consumer request. For non-auto- 
matically renewable time deposits (that is, 
those that are renewed only if the consumer 
affirmatively requests the institution’ prior 
to or at maturity to renew the account), in- 
stitutions would provide account disclosures 
in accordance with the normal timing 
rules—within 10 days of renewal if not done 
in person. 

Paragraph (b)—Content of Account 
Disclosures 

Paragraph (b)(1)—Rate information—Para- 
graph (b)(1)(A}—Annual percentage yield and 
simple interest rate. Institutions would be 
required to disclose the ‘‘annual percentage 
yield,” using that term, computed in accord- 
ance with Appendix A, Part I. Institutions 
also would be required to disclose the sim- 
ple interest rate,“ using that term, and 
would be permitted to use the term “annual 
percentage rate“ in addition to the simple 
interest rate. (See the discussion in the sup- 
plementary information accompanying 
§230.2 (c) and (k) regarding the proposal to 
use standardized terminology for these fig- 
ures.) Institutions must also disclose the pe- 
riod of time the simple interest rate will be 
in effect. This requires institutions to state 
the length of time, if any, the institution 
guarantees that this rate will continue to be 
paid after the account is opened. If an insti- 
tution does not guarantee a rate for any pe- 
riod of time beyond the day the account is 
opened, the Board does not propose to re- 
quire that fact to be stated, since the vari- 
able rate disclosures would reflect this fact. 
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If an institution sets a minimum balance 
to earn interest, for example $400, the insti- 
tution would not have to state that the an- 
nual percentage yield is 0% for those days 
the balance in the account drops below $400. 

In the case of stepped rate accounts, each 
simple interest rate and the period of time 
each will be in effect would be provided. For 
example if an institution offered a 1-year 
certificate of deposit with a simple interest 
rate of 5.00% for the first six months and 
5.50% for the second six months, it would dis- 
close both simple interest rates, the cor- 
responding annual percentage yield (5.39%, 
assuming interest is compounded daily), and 
the fact that each simple interest rate would 
be in effect for successive six month periods. 
An institution offering tiered rate accounts 
would disclose each simple interest rate 
along with the corresponding annual per- 
centage yield (or range of annual percentage 
yields if appropriate) for that specified bal- 
ance level. For example, if an institution 
pays a 5.00% simple interest rate for bal- 
ances below $1,000 and a 5.50% simple inter- 
est rate for balances $1,000 or above, both 
rates would have to be provided, as well as 
the annual percentage yields that would 
apply to the account. (See Appendix A for 
the calculation of the annual percentage 
yields for stepped rate and tiered rate ac- 
counts.) 

Paragraph (b)(1)(B)}—Variable rates. The 
statute does not expressly require specific 
additional disclosures for variable rate ac- 
counts. (See the supplemental information 
to §230.2(0), where a variable rate account is 
defined.) Sections 264(d) and 265(2) of the act, 
however, recognize that the Board may wish 
to prescribe specific disclosures for variable 
rate accounts. The Board proposes to require 
certain basic information about a variable 
rate feature in the account disclosures. 
These disclosures are similar to the abbre- 
viated variable rate requirements for open- 
end credit found in Regulation Z. 

Institutions offering variable rate accounts 
would be required to state that the simple 
interest rate and annual percentage yield 
may change. They would also have to explain 
how the simple interest rate is determined. 
For example, if the simple interest rate is 
tied to the l-year Treasury bill plus or minus 
a specified margin, the index must be clearly 
identified and the specific margin stated. If 
“variable rate account“ is defined broadly 
(see the discussion of 5230. 200) above), an in- 
stitution that contractually reserves the 
right to change rates and does not tie 
changes to an index would disclose that rate 
changes are solely within the institution's 
discretion. Depository institutions would 
also be required to explain the frequency 
with which the simple interest rate may 
change. For example, if the institution re- 
tains the right to change the rate on a week- 
ly or monthly basis, that would be stated. In- 
stitutions that reserve the right to change 
rates at any time would state that fact. 

If the deposit contract places any limits on 
the amount the simple interest rate will 
change at any one time or for any period, 
that would be stated. For example, if the in- 
stitution places a floor or ceiling on rates or 
provides that a rate may not decrease or in- 
crease more than a specified amount during 
any time period that would be disclosed. 

The proposed regulation refers to the sim- 
ple interest rate rather than the annual per- 
centage yield in discussing the variable rate 
disclosures. The Board believes this is more 
accurate since changes in the annual per- 
centage yield derive from changes in the 
simple interest rate. 
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Paragraph (b)(2)—Time requirements. This 
provision requires institutions to state any 
time requirement for time deposits, that 
must be met to obtain the annual percentage 
yield. Thus, an institution would state the 
maturity date for certificates of deposit. 

Paragraph (b)(3)—Compounding and credit- 
ing. The proposed regulation requires insti- 
tutions to disclose the frequency with which 
interest is compounded and credited. If the 
frequency of either would change if the 
consumer does not meet a minimum time re- 
quirement, or under any other circumstance, 
such frequency would also have to be dis- 
closed. (See the supplemental information 
accompanying §230.7(b) for a discussion of 
crediting practices.) 

Paragraph (b)(4)—Balance inſormation 
Paragraph (b)(4)(A}—Minimum balance re- 
quirements. This provision requires institu- 
tions to disclose any minimum balance re- 
quired to open the account, to avoid the im- 
position of fees, or to obtain the annual per- 
centage yield. For example, if an institution 
provides that a $3 fee will be assessed if the 
average daily balance drops below $500, that 
provision would have to be disclosed. Institu- 
tions would also have to describe the method 
they use to determine that balance. The ex- 
planation of the balance computation meth- 
ods can be combined with the disclosure 
under paragraph (b)(4)(B) if the methods are 
the same. Institutions would not be required 
to describe the method used to determine the 
balance needed to open the account, since it 
is simply the dollar amount that must be de- 
posited by the consumer. 

Paragraph (b)(4)(B)—Balance computation 
method. Institutions would be required to de- 
scribe the method used to determine the bal- 
ance on which interest is paid. (See discus- 
sion of section 230.7(a) regarding permissible 
balance computation methods.) Thus, if the 
institution uses the daily balance method it 
would state that it uses the daily balance 
method and could describe it as one in which 
interest is computed by applying a periodic 
rate to the principal balance in the account 
each day. If it uses the average daily balance 
method the institution would state that and 
describe the method as one in which interest 
is computed by applying a periodic rate to 
the average balance in the account for the 
period or cycle, with the average balance 
calculated by adding the balance in the ac- 
count for each day of the period or cycle, and 
dividing that sum by the number of days in 
the period or cycle. 

The Board solicits comment on whether in- 
stitutions also should be required to disclose 
when they begin to accrue interest on 
noncash deposits. For example, some institu- 
tions begin to pay interest on the day such a 
deposit is received by the institution (some- 
times called the “ledger balance“ method). 
Others begin paying interest no later than 
the business day specified in section 606 of 
the Expedited Funds Availability Act and its 
implementing Regulation CC (the collected 
balance“ method). 

Paragraph (b)(5)—Fees. The statute requires 
disclosure of fees that may be assessed 
against the account holder“ as well as 
against the account. The Board believes the 
wording of the proposal, which requires dis- 
closure of all fees that may be assessed in 
connection with the account, captures the 
same information required by the statute. 

The statute requires the Board to specify, 
in the regulation, which fees must be dis- 
closed. Since the proposal requires all fees 
assessed in connection with the account to 
be disclosed, the Board is not proposing to 
list in the regulation every fee that might be 
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imposed. The proposed regulation does not 
mandate terminology for fees, and the Board 
does not believe that all fees could be identi- 
fied by name in the regulation in any event. 
Institutions use different names to describe 
the same type of fee. For example, a monthly 
fee imposed regardless of the consumer's bal- 
ance or activity might be identified as a 
“monthly service“ fee, a monthly mainte- 
nance” fee, or simply monthly“ fee. 

The proposed regulation requires institu- 
tions to state the conditions“ under which 
the fee may be imposed. The Board believes 
that typically the name and description of 
the fee will satisfy this requirement. For ex- 
ample, if an institution charges a $.25 fee for 
each ATM withdrawal from an account, and 
describes it in that manner, no further infor- 
mation need be provided. 

While the Board believes any attempt to 
list all fees by name would be ineffective, the 
Board is providing guidance as to the types 
of fees that are and are not assessed in con- 
nection with the account.“ Fees that may be 
assessed in connection with the account 
would include, for example, maintenance 
fees, fees charged for each check written on 
an account, fees to obtain or use an access 
device (such as a debit card), fees due to lack 
of account activity for any period of time, 
wire transfer fees, and fees to have checks 
printed. The type of fee required to be dis- 
closed under this section is a broader cat- 
egory than the maintenance or activity 
fee“ discussed in the advertising rules in sec- 
tion 230.8(a). For example, under section 
230.4(b)(5), institutions would disclose fees 
relating to checks that have been returned 
unpaid and fees to stop payment on a check, 
even though these would not be deemed an 
“activity” or maintenance“ fee for pur- 
poses of section 230.8(a). 

Fees that may be charged to a consumer 
for services unrelated to the account—and 
that would be assessed against nonaccount 
holders—such as fees to purchase a cashier’s 
check or to lease a safe deposit box are not 
required to be disclosed. Such fees need not 
be disclosed even if the amount of the fees 
differ for account and nonaccount holders. 

Paragraph (b)(6)—Transaction limitations. 
The statute requires institutions to disclose 
the terms and conditions * * * and account 
restrictions’ applicable to accounts. The 
Board believes this requires institutions to 
state any limitations on the number or 
amount of deposits or withdrawals, or checks 
that may be written on an account for any 
time period. If an institution does not permit 
withdrawals or deposits (for example, for a 
time deposit) that fact would have to be 
stated. 

Paragraph (b)(7)—Early withdrawal pen- 
alties. Proposed section 230.4(b)(7) imple- 
ments section 264(c)(10) of the statute. The 
act requires institutions to disclose any re- 
quirement relating to the nonpayment of in- 
terest, including any early withdrawal pen- 
alty. The statute places no limitation on 
how early withdrawal penalties are cal- 
culated. The Board proposes to limit this re- 
quirement to time deposits, although the 
Statute does not explicitly do so, since an 
early withdrawal contemplates a maturity 
date, which exists only in time deposits. 

Section 264(c)(9) of the statute requires in- 
stitutions to provide a statement, if applica- 
ble, that interest that has accrued but not 
been credited to the account at the time of 
a withdrawal will not be paid (or credited) 
due to the withdrawal. The regulation does 
not contain a parallel provision because, to 
the extent this is read to refer to a practice 
other than the imposition of early with- 
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drawal penalties, it appears to conflict with 
section 267 of the statute. As discussed below 
in connection with section 230.7(a), section 
267 of the statute requires institutions to 
calculate interest on the full amount of prin- 
cipal in the account each day and prohibits 
calculating interest using methods such as 
the low balance“ method. The Board be- 
lieves the Congress did not intend the disclo- 
sure provisions of section 264 to be inter- 
preted as overriding the general rule regard- 
ing payment of interest. Thus, the Board be- 
lieves institutions may not fail to pay inter- 
est on amounts withdrawn, and so this dis- 
closure is inapplicable. As stated above, how- 
ever, institutions may impose early with- 
drawal penalties on time deposits and may 
use any method they choose to calculate the 
amount of the penalty. (Model clause B-1(h), 
in appendix B, provides three examples of 
how early withdrawal penalties may be de- 
termined.) 

Paragraph (b)(8)—Renewal policies. For time 
deposits, the Board proposes to require insti- 
tutions to include a statement of whether or 
not the account will automatically renew at 
maturity. The statute does not expressly 
mandate disclosures of an institution's poli- 
cies about renewal, but does require institu- 
tions to disclose the terms and conditions“ 
applicable to accounts generally. In addi- 
tion, section 264(d) of the act recognizes that 
the Board may wish to require information 
to be given regarding renewal policies for 
time deposits. 

The Board believes it is important for con- 
sumers to be informed whether a time de- 
posit will automatically renew or whether 
the consumer must contact the institution 
at a later time to renew an account, since 
time deposits limit the consumer's access to 
his or her funds in a way other accounts do 
not. The Board also proposes to require insti- 
tutions to disclose what will happen to funds 
after maturity if the consumer does not 
renew the account, in the case of non-roll- 
over“ accounts. For example, an institution 
might disclose that the funds will be placed 
in a non-interest bearing account. The Board 
solicits comment on whether institutions 
also should be required to disclose whether 
the rollover account has a grace period“ (a 
period after maturity during which the 
consumer may withdraw the funds without 
being assessed a penalty) and the length of 
such a period. 

Paragraph (b)(9) Potential loss of principal. 
As discussed in the definition of account“ 
in §230.2, the Board believes accounts de- 
nominated in a foreign currency that are of- 
fered to or held by consumers are covered by 
the statute. The Board believes that in light 
of potential changes in exchange rates, con- 
sumers are especially in need of certain dis- 
closures to ensure they are aware of how 
these products operate. Any significant de- 
cline in the value of the currency may result 
in a loss of principal for the consumer, which 
is typically not a risk associated with other 
accounts covered by the law. 

For these—and any other accounts of- 
fered—that involve the risk of loss of prin- 
cipal (other than when that loss“ is due to 
an early withdrawal penalty for a time de- 
posit), the Board proposes to require institu- 
tions to disclose this fact. Thus for foreign 
currency accounts, institutions would state 
that fluctuations in exchange rates of for- 
eign currencies may result in a loss of prin- 
cipal. The Board solicits comment on wheth- 
er institutions should also state that any 
such loss is not covered by deposit insurance. 

Paragraph (c)—Notice to Existing Account 
Holders. Section 226(e) of the act requires in- 
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stitutions to include a notice on or with any 
regularly scheduled periodic statement sent 
to existing account holders within“ 180 
days of issuance of the regulation. Section 
269(a) of the act provides that regulations 
adopted by the Board shall take effect six 
months after they are published in final 
form. Section 269(a)(4) of the act provides the 
law shall not apply with respect to any de- 
pository institution before the effective date 
of regulations prescribed by the Board.’’ De- 
spite the language in section 226(e), the 
Board believes the general rule that compli- 
ance duties do not begin until six months 
after the Board has adopted final regulations 
should apply to the notice given to existing 
account holders as well as to all other provi- 
sions. Otherwise, institutions would be re- 
quired to include a notice to existing ac- 
count holders prior to the effective date of 
the regulation. The Board believes requiring 
institutions to provide this notice before dis- 
closures are required to be available could be 
confusing to consumers who might request 
the disclosures. Furthermore, consumers 
who open accounts before the effective date 
of the regulation but after the mailing date 
of the periodic statement in which the notice 
was sent would not receive disclosures or be 
alerted to their availability. The Board 
therefore proposes to require institutions to 
give the notice on or with the first periodic 
statement sent to existing account holders 
after the effective date of the final regula- 
tion. The Board solicits comment on this ap- 
proach. 

The notice required by this section need 
only be provided once and informs current 
account holders that they may wish to re- 
quest terms and conditions about the ac- 
count. If the institution receives a request, 
it would provide the account disclosures de- 
scribed in §230.4, including the current sim- 
ple interest rate and annual percentage yield 
for the consumer’s account. As an alter- 
native to including this notice on a periodic 
statement, the Board proposes to permit in- 
stitutions to send the account disclosures 
themselves, as long as they are sent with the 
periodic statement. 

The statute requires that the notice state 
both that the account holder has a right to 
request disclosures and that he or she may 
wish to make such a request. The proposal 
merely requires a statement that the ac- 
count holder may wish to request the disclo- 
sures. 

Section 230.5—Advance Notice of Change in 
Terms and Advance Notice of Maturity 
Paragraph (a Change in Terms 

Section 266(c) of the act requires institu- 
tions to send a 30-day advance notice to the 
consumer of any change in the items re- 
quired to be disclosed in the account disclo- 
sures if the change might reduce the annual 
percentage yield or adversely impact the 
consumer. The proposed regulation requires 
a written notice describing the change and 
its effective date to be sent 30 days before 
the effective date of the change. For exam- 
ple, if an institution increases the minimum 
balance required to earn interest or to avoid 
imposition of a fee or increases the fee it 
charges for stop payment orders, an advance 
notice must be provided. The notice must be 
given whenever a change occurs after the ac- 
count disclosures are given. The rule would 
apply to all accounts, not solely accounts 
opened after the effective date of the regula- 
tion. 

The notice requirement applies only to 
items required to be included with the ac- 
count disclosures. For example, if an institu- 
tion reduces any grace period for rollover 
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certificates of deposit—a term not required 
to be stated under proposed section 230.4(b)— 
a change in terms notice would not be re- 
quired. (See the discussion of whether any 
grace period should be disclosed in section 
230.4(b)(8), however.) If a combined disclosure 
statement for two types of accounts was ini- 
tially provided (and indicated which terms 
applied to each account), and the institution 
later changed a term for one of the accounts, 
the change in terms notice would need only 
be given to those consumers holding that 
type of account, and not the holders of the 
second type of account, 

The Board solicits comment on whether an 
exception to the change in terms notice re- 
quirements should be made for rate changes 
that occur in variable rate accounts. Section 
265 and 269 of the act authorize the Board to 
make exceptions to the act's requirements 
for variable rate accounts, and the Commit- 
tee report accompanying H.R. 2654 of the 
House Committee on Banking, Finance and 
Urban Affairs indicates the change in terms 
requirement was not intended to apply to 
changes in the simple interest rate (and cor- 
responding changes in the annual percentage 
yield) for variable rate accounts. (See discus- 
sion of this issue in section 230.2(0).) The 
Board believes that requiring an advance 
change in terms notice for changes to the 
simple interest rate in variable rate ac- 
counts may be very burdensome to institu- 
tions, and may reduce the products available 
to consumers. As discussed earlier under sec- 
tion 230.4(b)(1)(B), the Board is proposing to 
require institutions to disclose certain infor- 
mation about variable rate features, so con- 
sumers will be aware of the potential for rate 
changes and how often they can occur. In ad- 
dition, where periodic statements are sent 
for accounts (such as for NOW or money 
market accounts), the consumer will receive 
information about the annual percentage 
yield that will reflect rate changes that oc- 
curred. Commenters are requested to address 
the advantages and disadvantages of requir- 
ing an advance notice of rate changes for 
variable rate accounts. 

The Board is concerned, however, that in 
cases where periodic statements are not sent 
for variable rate accounts—such as a pass- 
book savings account—considerable time 
may pass before consumers learn about rate 
changes on their accounts. Thus, the Board 
solicits comment on whether institutions 
should be required to send a notice after the 
rate is decreased on a variable rate account, 
if periodic statements are not furnished. 
Comment is also requested on whether the 
subsequent notice requirement should extend 
to variable rate time deposits where the 
consumer has agreed to keep funds on de- 
posit until maturity. Comment is requested 
on the appropriate time period for sending 
such a notice, such as within 30 days after an 
adverse change. 

In addition to variable rate accounts, there 
is another situation in which the Board is 
proposing that a change in terms notice not 
be required. As discussed earlier, institutions 
must provide account disclosures 30 days be- 
fore maturity for rollover time deposits. (See 
discussion of section 230.4(a)(3)(B).) Since the 
Board is not proposing to require institu- 
tions to state the exact simple interest rate 
and annual percentage yield with the other 
disclosures, the Board believes a change in 
terms notice should not be required if the 
simple interest rate and the annual percent- 
age yield change from the date the disclo- 
sures are provided to the date the consumer 
opens the account. Of course, if other terms 
change, the 30-day notice would have to be 
provided. 
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Paragraph (b)—Notice of Maturity for 
Certain Time Deposits 
As discussed earlier under section 


230.4(a)(3)(B), the act requires that account 
disclosures be provided to consumers 30 days 
prior to the maturity of an automatically re- 
newable time deposit. The act does not ad- 
dress whether any notice or disclosures 
should be provided to consumers prior to the 
maturity of a time deposit that renews only 
upon the consumer’s request at the time of 
maturity. The Board is proposing to require 
a brief advance notice to be sent to consum- 
ers holding such time deposits. The proposed 
notice would require depository institutions 
to identify the maturity date of the time de- 
posit and explain to the consumer what will 
happen to the funds after maturity if the 
consumer does not renew the account. The 
Board believes it is important for consumers 
to receive a notice of pending maturity, es- 
pecially since a periodic statement or other 
reminder may not be provided. The rule 
would apply to existing time deposits as of 
the effective date of the regulation. 

The Board would not require such a notice 
for short-term time deposits, however, since 
there does not seem to be a need for a re- 
minder in such cases. The proposal uses the 
same definition of short-term time deposit 
(three months or less) as is used in section 
230.(4)(a)(3)(B) dealing with account disclo- 
sures for automatically renewable time de- 
posits. It also uses the same timing rule; 
that is, notices must be mailed or delivered 
at least 30 days and not more than 60 days 
before maturity. Of course, if the time de- 
posit is renewed, the disclosures required by 
section 230.4 must be provided to the 
consumer prior to renewal (or within 10 busi- 
ness days thereof, if the consumer does not 
renew in person at the institution). 

The Board solicits comment on whether 
such a prematurity notice should be pro- 
vided, whether an exception for short-term 
deposits is appropriate, and whether a short- 
term time deposit should be defined as three 
months or less. 

Section 230.6—Periodic Statement Disclosures 

Section 268 of the act requires depository 
institutions to include specific information 
on or with each periodic statement provided 
to consumers. The Board does not believe the 
act requires periodic statements to be sent 
by an institution, but requires that if an in- 
stitution sends a periodic statement certain 
information must be included. (The statute 
does not define a periodic statement. See the 
definition in section 230.2(j) above.) This re- 
quirement applies to existing accounts as of 
the effective date, as well as to new accounts 
opened after the effective date. 

The information listed in this section 
would be given only to the extent applicable; 
for example, a periodic statement for a non- 
interest bearing account would not include 
interest or an annual percentage yield. 

Paragraph (a)}—Annual Percentage Yield 

Earned 

The annual percentage yield calculation as 
used for both advertising and account disclo- 
sures is an annualized rate that reflects the 
frequency of compounding, but it is not 
based on an actual account balance. The act 
requires that ‘‘the annual percentage yield 
earned” be included on the periodic state- 
ment. Several options were considered by the 
Board in determining what would be the 
most appropriate way of calculating this fig- 
ure for the periodic statement. While the 
Board proposes the first method discusssed 
below, other alternatives are set forth. 

Annual percentage yield earned reflecting re- 
lation of interest to the average daily balance. 
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The Board proposes to require that the an- 
nual percentage yield reflect the relation be- 
tween the interest actually earned during 
the statement period to the average daily 
balance for the period. This figure would not 
reflect any fees imposed during the state- 
ment period or bonuses earned. The figure 
would show true interest earnings for a par- 
ticular period by showing the relationship 
between the actual interest earned and the 
actual balance maintained during that pe- 
riod. It would also capture all rate changes 
that occurred. 

This method would produce a single com- 
posite annual percentage yield for tiered 
rate accounts, demonstrating the effect of 
the institution's tiering method on total 
earnings. Thus, institutions that pay a lower 
simple interest rate on deposits up to a cer- 
tain level, and a higher rate only on amounts 
above the cutoff figure, would show a lower 
annual percentage yield for a given balance 
than would institutions that pay the same 
higher rate for the entire balance in the ac- 
count if the balance exceeds the cutoff fig- 
ure. 

In spite of these advantages, this method 
has drawbacks. This approach would not pro- 
vide a figure the consumer could use to ver- 
ify earnings for the period if multiple rates 
were used. The figure also would not show 
rate fluctuations during the period. 

This method would produce, however, a 
single figure that shows the true interest 
earnings for the period. Thus the impact of 
minimum balance requirements to earn in- 
terest, tiering structure, as well as differing 
rates applied during the cycle, would all be 
reflected in a single yield figure. 

Annual percentage yield earned as a net earn- 
ings figure. A second option would require the 
annual percentage yield to represent a new 
earnings figure by taking the total interest 
paid during the period, adding cash bonuses 
paid, subtracting all fees imposed during the 
period, and dividing the difference by the av- 
erage daily balance for the period to obtain 
a percentage figure. 

The calculation might be more realistic 
and useful to the consumer to see what hap- 
pened during a particular cycle, as compared 
to an annual percentage yield that factors in 
only interest. This method presents several 
problems, however. This option raises the 
issue of whether all fees required to be dis- 
closed should be factored into the annual 
percentage yield. For example, should a stop 
payment fee or a fee for writing a check on 
insufficient funds be included in the calcula- 
tion? If not, there would appear to be no sim- 
ple test for determining which fees should be 
reflected in the computation of the annual 
percentage yield. Including fees in the cal- 
culation could mean that for some periods 
there might be a 0% (or even a negative) an- 
nual percentage yield. This approach would 
raise difficult issues about including the 
value of bonuses—particularly those paid in 
merchandise. Finally, the Board believes 
that using the same terminology to describe 
different types of annual percentage yield 
figures (one on periodic statements and an- 
other in advertisements and opening account 
disclosures) would be confusing to the 
consumer since different information would 
be factored into the calculation—only one 
taking into account fees and bonuses. 

Like the first alternative, this approach 
does not provide the consumer with a way to 
verify that the rate was correctly applied to 
the account. It also does not show rate fluc- 
tuations within the period for accounts 
where rates change. Comparing the annual 
percentage yield earned with the annual per- 
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centage yield advertised by other institu- 
tions would be difficult, if not impossible, 
since the annual percentage yield in adver- 
tisements and account disclosures is cal- 
culated without regard to any fees or bo- 
nuses. 

Annual percentage yield earned reflecting his- 
torical rate information. A third option consid- 
ered by the Board would use the same gen- 
eral annual percentage yield calculation for 
the periodic statement as is used for adver- 
tising and initial disclosures. This figure 
would not take into account the precise 
amount of interest earned or the relation of 
the interest to the actual balance in the ac- 
count during the period, or the imposition of 
fees or payment of bonuses. Thus, the annual 
percentage yield would simply reflect the in- 
stitution’s most recent simple interest rate 
plus any compounding frequency for the ac- 
count. 

This third option would provide the most 
accurate description of fluctuating rates dur- 
ing a period by detailing the rates applied 
during the cycle. The annual percentage 
yield could easily be compared with the ad- 
vertised rates of other institutions and 
would require only one approach for the an- 
nual percentage yield calculation for open- 
ing disclosures, advertising and periodic 
statements. 

This method has its drawbacks as well. It 
would be even less useful to the consumer 
than the first two alternatives to verify 
earnings for the period, since it would not re- 
flect factors such as minimum balance re- 
quirements (and the statute does not require 
balance information to be given on the peri- 
odic statement). In addition, this method 
might require providing multiple annual per- 
centage yields (possibly a large number for 
an account that had both variable and tiered 
rates) that could be confusing to consumers 
and burdensome to institutions. Arguably 
this figure would not show the annual per- 
centage yield earned“ as contemplated by 
the statute. Finally, it would not provide in- 
formation about the impact of a tiered rate 
structure on the consumer's actual earnings. 

Proposal. The option proposed to be used by 
the Board is the first one described above, an 
annual percentage yield that shows the rela- 
tionship between the interest earned and the 
balance in the account for the cycle. The 
proposal carries over the general concept of 
the annual percentage yield used in advertis- 
ing and the opening account disclosures 
which measures only the interest earned. In 
the periodic statement, however, it would 
show the relation between the actual inter- 
est earned and the balance because that in- 
formation is known at that time. This ap- 
proach would show in a single figure how 
well the consumer's account performed dur- 
ing the period, reflecting the true rate 
earned on tiered accounts, the impact of rate 
changes, and the effect of minimum balance 
requirements, while avoiding the difficulties 
that could be produced if fees and bonuses 
were factored in. It also calls for similar 
computations to those for other annual per- 
centage yields, which will ease the ability of 
consumers to understand and compare ac- 
counts among institutions. The Board solic- 
its comment on all three options with spe- 
cial consideration given to which of the 
three approaches will most effectively com- 
municate to consumers the appropriate in- 
formation on earnings for the statement pe- 
riod. The Board also solicits comment on 
whether the disclosure on the periodic state- 
ment should be identified as the annual per- 
centage yield earned” rather than the an- 
nual percentage yield“ to distinguish it from 
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the yields stated in advertisements and 
opening account disclosures. 
Paragraph (b)—Amount of Interest Paid 

The proposed regulation requires the peri- 
odic statement to include a dollar figure for 
the amount of interest that has been paid 
during the statement period. The figure 
would not include accrued interest that has 
not been credited to the account during the 
period, since the consumer has no access to 
the funds. 

The Board proposes that any cash bonuses 
paid to the consumer during the statement 
period not be included in the total interest 
figure, although comment is requested on 
this issue. Since the Board is not proposing 
to include any bonus in the annual percent- 
age yield calculation, the Board believes in- 
cluding it in an interest figure on the peri- 
odic statement would be confusing to con- 
sumers. (It could be shown separately on the 
statement, of course, as additional informa- 
tion.) The Board solicits comment on wheth- 
er the regulation should require use of the 
term interest“ for purposes of this disclo- 
sure. 

Paragraph (c}—Fees Imposed 

The periodic statement would include all 
fees of the type required to be disclosed 
under section 230.4(b)(5) that were imposed 
during the statement period. For example, a 
monthly maintenance fee, NSF charge, or 
stop payment fee would have to be disclosed. 
Fees not imposed in connection with the ac- 
count, such as those for a cashier’s check or 
lease of safe deposit box, could be included in 
the periodic statement as additional infor- 
mation, at the institution’s option. The reg- 
ulation would not require fees imposed in 
connection with a credit account to be dis- 
closed—for example, a fee imposed for 
accessing an overdraft feature on a checking 
account—since they are related to a credit 
feature and currently required to be dis- 
closed under Regulation Z. 

Section 268(3) of the act requires disclosure 
of the amount of any fees or charges im- 
posed,” without specifying whether the fees 
should be totaled or itemized. The Board 
considered different methods for disclosing 
fees. The regulation could require: (1) A sin- 
gle figure showing the total amount of fees; 
(2) an itemization of fees (perhaps also re- 
quiring the date the fee was imposed); (3) 
both an itemization and a total of fees; or (4) 
at the institution’s option, an itemization, a 
total, or a combination of these approaches. 

The Board believes requiring all institu- 
tions to provide an itemization of fees by 
type is the most desirable approach, and that 
is reflected in the proposal. A listing of all 
fees would enable consumers to see the types 
and amount of fees imposed during the cycle. 
The Board proposes to permit fees of the 
same type to be grouped together, For exam- 
ple, all ATM charges imposed during the 
cycle or all per-check fees could be stated as 
a single figure, or shown separately. 

Comment is requested on whether the reg- 
ulation should also require the periodic 
statement to include a total fees figure or 
even a net earnings figure—that is, the total 
interest earned less any fees imposed. The 
latter might be desirable, especially since 
the Board is recommending that the annual 
percentage yield calculation not factor in 
fees. 

Paragraph (d)—Number of Days in Period 

The proposal tracks the statutory lan- 
guage in requiring that the total number of 
days in the statement period be given on the 
periodic statement. The Board requests com- 
ment on whether providing the beginning 
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and ending dates for the period would pro- 
vide adequate information to consumers (as- 
suming it is clearly stated whether or not 
both of these days are included as part of the 
period). 
Section 230.7—Payment of Interest 
Paragraph (a) —Permissible Methods 

Section 230.7(a) implements section 267(a) 
of the statute. The statute provides that in- 
terest on interest-bearing accounts shall be 
calculated by institutions on the full 
amount of principal in the account for each day 
of the stated calculation period“ at the rate 
disclosed (emphasis added). Although a lit- 
eral reading of this language might appear to 
require institutions to calculate interest by 
using a daily balance calculation method 
(also known as the day-in-day-out method or 
day-of-deposit-to-day-of-withdrawal meth- 
od), the legislative history confirms that the 
Congress considered the average daily bal- 
ance method an acceptable alternative to 
the daily balance method. The Board pro- 
poses to allow both methods. 

The legislative history states that the pro- 
vision is intended to prohibit institutions 
from using certain other balance computa- 
tion methods, such as the low balance“ or 
“investable balance“ method of computing 
interest. The investable balance method of 
paying a disclosed rate on only 88% of the 
funds deposited by the consumer, for exam- 
ple, was clearly one target of the legislation. 
The low balance method pays a disclosed 
rate only on the lowest amount of principal 
in the account on any day in the period. The 
Committee report accompanying H.R. 2654 
(the bill passed by the House in 1991, which 
contains language identical to that in the 
law as enacted) discusses the provision as 
follows: 

“Thus, institutions would not be permitted 
to calculate interest on the investable bal- 
ance” or other balances that are less than 
the full amount deposited * * *. [It is] Con- 
gressional intent to prohibit calculation 
methods such as the low balance, FIFO and 
LIFO (First In First Out and Last in First 
Out) that do not meet the criteria stipulated 
in [this] section * * * . It is the Committee's 
intent that [this] section * * * be construed 
broadly to prohibit the use of any other 
methods that do not pay the same amount of 
interest, based on the full amount of prin- 
cipal in the account each day, as do either 
the average daily balance or daily balance 
methods.“ 

Average daily balance method. Since the 
statutory language itself is ambiguous with 
regard to use of the average daily balance 
method, the Board solicits comment on 
whether institutions should be permitted to 
use this method. 

Evidence indicates that a substantial num- 
ber of banks use either the daily balance or 
the average daily balance method to cal- 
culate interest. While most banks use the 
daily balance method, between 8% and 36% 
(depending on the type of account) use the 
average daily balance method. One survey 
found that for NOW accounts, 91% to 95% of 
all banks use either a daily balance or aver- 
age daily balance method. For money mar- 
ket accounts, 88% to 93% use one of these 
methods, and for savings accounts, 90% to 
99%. 8 

The Board believes permitting institutions 
to use either the daily balance method or the 
average daily balance is consistent with the 
purpose of the legislation which requires 
that consumers be paid interest on the full 
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Bankers Association, p. 49. 
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amount of principal in the account each day. 
It also comports with the Committee report 
accompanying H.R. 2654 as quoted above. In 
addition, the statute requires disclosure of 
the balance computation method, which 
would be unnecessary if only one method 
were allowed. 

Both methods require institutions to com- 
pute interest by applying a periodic rate to 
the full amount of principal in the account 
each day.“ In the daily balance method the 
institution applies a periodic rate to the 
exact daily balance. In the average daily bal- 
ance method the institution adds the full 
amount of principal in the account each day 
of the period or cycle, divides that figure by 
the number of days in the period or cycle, 
and applies a periodic rate to the result. As- 
suming the same compounding and crediting 
frequency, the interest calculated under ei- 
ther method would be identical in an ac- 
count with little or no account activity in 
the period. In most cases, even where there 
is significant account activity, both methods 
will produce the same or substantially the 
same amount of interest. In some instances 
the daily balance method produces a slightly 
higher return, and in other situations the av- 
erage daily balance method produces a 
slightly higher return. In all cases, under the 
proposed annual percentage yield calculation 
for the periodic statement, any differences in 
these methods would be captured by that fig- 
ure. 

Tiered rate accounts. There is one cir- 
cumstance in which the daily balance and 
average daily balance methods can produce 
more significant differences in interest: 
tiered rate accounts. To illustrate this point, 
assume daily compounding occurs for the 
following account: 


Deposit balance to earn rate (with 


Simple interest rate (percent) the rate paid on the full balance) 


The two methods can produce differences 
in interest, depending on account activity— 
in particular, depending on whether the av- 
erage daily balance falls above or below the 
break point, in this case, $5,000. 

For purposes of illustration, assume the 
principal balance in the account for January 
and February is $5,000 for the first 20 days of 
each month and $4,000 for the remaining days 
of the month. (interest remains on deposit 
until the end of each month.) The daily bal- 
ance method produced $22.52 in January and 
$20.86 in February. The average daily balance 
method produces $19.77 in January and $18.12 
in February. In this example the daily bal- 
ance method generates more interest ($2.75 
and $2.74 per month) because the average 
daily balance falls below the break point of 
$5,000. As a second illustration, assume the 
balance in the account for each month is 
$4,500 for the first 20 days of the month and 
$6,500 for the remaining days of the month. 
In this example the average daily balance 
method generates more interest ($2.49 and 
$2.48 per month) because the average daily 
balance falls above the break point. 

As these examples illustrate, in some in- 
stances for tiered rate accounts, the daily 


Since the act and regulation require interest to 
be paid each day funds remain on deposit, the rate 
the Board proposes to permit institutions to apply is 
a daily rate of 1/365 of the simple interest rate for 365 
days (or, at the institution's option, 1/366 of the sim- 
ple interest rate for 366 days during a leap year). The 
Board also proposes to permit institutions to apply 
1/365 of the simple interest rate for 365 days in a leap 
year, but requests comment on this proposal. 
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balance method produces a higher return, 
and in other situations the average daily bal- 
ance method produces a higher return. 

In spite of these differences, the Board be- 
lieves institutions should be permitted to 
use either the daily balance or the average 
daily balance method. First, in many cases 
the two methods produce the same or a sub- 
stantially similar return. Second, where the 
results differ, neither one consistently pro- 
duces a higher return. Third, under the pro- 
posed APY calculation for the periodic state- 
ment, any differences in these methods 
would be captured by that figure. Fourth, in- 
stitutions will disclose the method they use 
under section 230.4(b) so that consumers who 
prefer one method over the other have the 
necessary information on which to base their 
choices. Fifth, the legislative history accom- 
panying the legislation contemplates the use 
of either method. Finally, requiring institu- 
tions to use a daily balance method could 
impose significant costs on some institutions 
that would have to change from the average 
daily balance method without any real bene- 
fit to consumers. 

Minimum balance and tiered balance require- 
ments. In addition to prohibiting use of the 
low balance method of balance calculation, 
the Board believes section 267(a) prohibits 
use of a low balance“ type of method to de- 
termine if a consumer has met a minimum 
balance requirement to earn interest.“ Insti- 
tutions are permitted under the law to set 
minimum balance requirements that must 
be met for the consumer to earn interest, or 
to earn a specified rate for tiered balance ac- 
counts. For example, an institution may 
choose to pay a 5.00% simple interest rate on 
an account only for those days a minimum 
balance of $500 is maintained. The Board be- 
lieves that statute further permits an insti- 
tution to provide that it will not pay inter- 
est on the account for those days the balance 
drops below the required minimum balance. 

The Board does not believe, however, that 
the statute permits an institution to provide 
that the consumer does not earn any interest 
for a given period unless the consumer main- 
tains a minimum balance for the entire pe- 
riod. For example, under the proposal an in- 
stitution may not provide that a consumer 
will earn a 5.00% simple interest rate only if 
the consumer maintains a minimum balance 
of $500 for each day of a specified period or 
cycle. Such a practice, in effect, uses a low 
balance computation method to calculate 
whether interest is earned on an account. 
Permitting such a practice would enable an 
institution to refuse to pay interest even if— 
under the example above—a consumer main- 
tained a $10,000 balance for 29 days in a cycle, 
but permitted the balance to drop below $500 
for one day in the same cycle. 

Similarly, the Board does not believe insti- 
tutions would be permitted to refuse to pay 
interest on a portion of a balance once a 
consumer has met any required minimum 
balance. If an institution sets its minimum 
balance requirement to earn interest, for ex- 
ample, at $300 and a consumer deposits $500, 
the institution must pay the stated simple 
interest rate on the full $500, and could not 
pay interest only on $200 of that deposit. The 
Board believes that this would be contrary 
to the statutory requirement and the intent 
of the Congress to require payment of inter- 
est at the disclosed rate on the full amount 
of principal in the account each day. 


‘The discussion of this provision addresses only 
the payment of interest as it relates to the mini- 
mum balance requirement. For discussion of the as- 
sessment of fees and minimum balance require- 
ments, see the supplemental information accom- 
panying section 230.4(b)(4)(A). 
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A related issue arises with regard to tiered 
rate accounts and calculation of the balance 
on which interest is paid. For example, as- 
sume an institution pays and discloses a 
5.00% simple interest rate on deposit bal- 
ances below $5,000, and a 6.00% simple inter- 
est rate on balances of $5,000 and above. The 
Board believes the statute would not permit 
an institution to pay the $5.00% rate for the 
entire cycle if the balance dropped below 
$5,000 for a few days during the cycle. For ex- 
ample, assume a consumer maintained a 
$10,000 balance for 29 days in a cycle, but per- 
mitted the balance to drop to $4,999 for two 
days. The Board does not believe the statute 
would permit the institution to pay only 
5.00% on $10,000 for 29 days, since the full 
amount of principal in the account for 29 
days was actually $10,000 and should earn the 
stated 6.00% rate. The Board solicits com- 
ment on all of these issues. 

Minimum balance requirements and balance 
computation provisions. Comment is also re- 
quested on related technical points. For ex- 
ample, should institutions be required to use 
a daily balance method to determine wheth- 
er a minimum balance requirement to earn 
interest has been met, or may an average 
daily balance method be used instead (given 
that both methods are proposed to be al- 
lowed for purposes of calculating interest)? 
May institutions use both a minimum bal- 
ance and an average daily balance measure- 
ment in determining whether a consumer 
has met the minimum balance requirement 
to earn interest? For example, should an in- 
stitution be permitted to apply both a $500 
daily balance and a $700 average daily bal- 
ance requirement to determine whether in- 
terest is paid on an account for a particular 
day? Should institutions be permitted to cal- 
culate interest using one method and estab- 
lish the minimum balance by use of a dif- 
ferent method? For example, should an insti- 
tution be permitted to use the daily balance 
method to compute interest but require a 
consumer to meet a minimum balance by 
averaging a month's daily balances? In com- 
menting on these provisions, commenters 
should address the specific advantages and 
disadvantages to consumers and institutions 
for all of these issues. 

Paragraph (b)—Compounding and Crediting 
Policies 

Section 230.7(b) of the proposed regulation 
implements section 267(b) of the statute. It 
provides that section 230.7(a) does not man- 
date the frequency of any compounding. 
Thus institutions may compound bi-annu- 
ally, annually, quarterly, monthly, daily, 
continuously, or on any other basis. The 
compounding frequency is required to be dis- 
closed under proposed section 230.4(b)(3) and 
is factored into the computation of the an- 
nual percentage yield. (See the discussion of 
the annual percentage yield in the supple- 
mental information accompanying appendix 
A.) 

Section 230.7 also does not mandate a spe- 
cific crediting policy. Thus institutions 
could credit interest earned on the account 
on an annual, semi-annual, quarterly, 
monthly, or other basis. The institution’s 
crediting policy must be disclosed under sec- 
tion 230.4(b)(3). An institution may credit or 
post interest to the account at any fre- 
quency, thus establishing the intervals at 
which the consumer can withdraw such in- 
terest. Establishing crediting policies, how- 
ever, does not permit an institution to treat 
accrued but uncredited interest as unearned. 
Because the statute and proposed regulation 
require that interest accrue based on the full 
balance in the account each day, the con- 
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sumer's underlying right to such interest 
cannot be altered. Thus, the institution may 
not refuse to pay interest that has accrued, 
even if the consumer withdraws some of the 
principal in the account prior to the time 
the interest would be credited. This, of 
course, does not require an institution to 
pay interest for those days the consumer 
fails to meet a minimum balance require- 
ment. Nor does this provision require the in- 
stitution to permit the consumer to with- 
draw interest that is earned but not yet 
credited. If the consumer withdraws funds or 
closes an account before interest is credited, 
the institution may delay payment of the ac- 
crued interest until the crediting date. Fi- 
nally, for time deposit accounts, institutions 
may assess a penalty for early withdrawal, 
as discussed in the supplemental information 
accompanying section 230.4(b)(7). 
Paragraph (c)—Date Interest Begins to 
Accrue. 

Section 267(c) of the statute requires that 
institutions must begin to accrue interest 
for all accounts no later than the business 
day specified in section 606 of the Expedited 
Funds Availability Act (EFAA) (12 U.S.C. 
4005), subject to subsection 606 (a) and (b). 
Thus, the Truth in Savings Act provides that 
the accrual of interest rules in the EFAA 
apply to nontransaction accounts, such as 
certificates of deposit, as well as to trans- 
action accounts covered by the EFAA. The 
EFAA and the Board’s implementing Regula- 
tion CC generally require an institution to 
begin accruing interest when the institution 
receives "provisional" credit. The Board be- 
lieves a consistent rule is essential for deter- 
mining the principal balance on which inter- 
est accrues. The Board proposes to permit in- 
stitutions to use the methods set forth in 
Regulation CC for determining the principal 
balance. If an institution accrues interest on 
funds represented by a deposited check that 
is later returned due to insufficient funds on 
deposit, or for another reason, the institu- 
tion would not be required to pay interest 
for the time period the check was outstand- 
ing. 

While the EFAA establishes the time insti- 
tutions must begin to accrue interest, be- 
cause of the general rule in section 267(a) of 
the Truth in Savings Act that interest must 
be computed on the full amount of principal 
in the account for each day, the Board be- 
lieves institutions must accrue interest on 
funds up to the date of withdrawal from the 
account. Thus, if a check written by the 
consumer on an account is debited from the 
account by the account-holding institution 
on a Wednesday, the institution must accrue 
interest on those funds on deposit through 
Tuesday. (Because the check is debited on 
Wednesday, the balance in the account that 
day has been reduced. Thus, the Board be- 
lieves the institution need not pay interest 
for Wednesday.) 


Section 230.6—Advertising 


This section of the proposal incorporates 
the advertising provisions of section 263 of 
the act. While the act’s disclosure rules 
apply to accounts of all depository institu- 
tions, section 263(a) of the act's advertising 
provisions are phrased in terms of accounts 
offered by insured depository institutions. 
(Section 263 (b) and (c) of the advertising 
provisions, however, are not limited to in- 
sured depository institutions.) The Board's 
proposal would apply all of the advertising 
provisions to all depository institutions, 
whether insured or not. The Board believes 
that the act's purposes are furthered if all 
deposit account advertisements provide uni- 
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form disclosures to compare accounts, and 
does not believe it desirable for only some 
advertising rules to apply to uninsured de- 
pository institutions. 

The Board requests comment on whether 
certain provisions from the Board’s Regula- 
tion Q (as noted below) should be included in 
this regulation, and removed from Regula- 
tion Q. 

Paragraph (a)—Misleading or Inaccurate 

Advertisements 

The statute and regulation prohibit insti- 
tutions from making misleading or inac- 
curate advertisements. Since section 271 of 
the act extends the possibility of civil liabil- 
ity to advertising violations, the Board is in- 
terested in construing the term mislead- 
ing“ appropriately. The Board solicits com- 
ment on whether examples of what con- 
stitute ‘‘misleading or inaccurate state- 
ments“ in advertising beyond the two in the 
regulation should be provided in the supple- 
mentary information accompanying the pub- 
lication of the Board’s final rule. The Board 
also request commenters to provide specific 
examples. 

Use of the term “profit”. The Board also re- 
quests comment on whether institutions 
should be permitted to refer to interest paid 
on an account as profit,“ or if the use of the 
term in advertisements could mislead cus- 
tomers. The Board’s Regulation Q (12 CFR 
217.6(f)) and the advertising rules for deposit 
accounts of the other federal regulatory 
agencies have for years prohibited use of 
that term in deposit account advertisements 
on the grounds that the term implies a re- 
turn on an investment, something typically 
associated with nondeposit accounts. 

Advertising ‘‘free’’ accounts. Section 263(c) 
of the act prohibits an institution from ad- 
vertising an account as a free or no-cost ac- 
count if: (1) A regular service or transaction 
fee may be imposed; (2) a fee may be imposed 
if any minimum balance requirement is not 
met; or (3) a fee is imposed if the consumer 
exceeds a specified number of transactions. 
The proposed regulation captures these 
rules, but provides a different organizational 
approach. Institutions would not be per- 
mitted to describe any account as free“ or 
no- cost“ (or words of similar meaning) if 
any maintenance or activity“ fee might be 
imposed on the account, A maintenance or 
activity fee includes, for example, periodic 
service charges; per check fees; fees imposed 
to deposit, withdraw or transfer funds; and 
fees to receive copies of checks written on 
the account, It also includes fees imposed if 
a minimum balance requirement is not met 
or if a transaction limit is exceeded. A main- 
tenance or activity fee would not include 
fees such as stop payment fees or fees for re- 
turned checks, or fees unrelated to the ac- 
count such as a fee for purchasing a cashier's 
check or traveller's checks. 

Potential loss of principal. The Board pro- 
poses one additional disclosure beyond those 
in the statute, for advertisments for deposits 
that involve the risk of loss of principal, 
such as those denominated in a foreign cur- 
rency (as discussed in section 230.2 in the def- 
inition of account“). To ensure that con- 
sumers are not misled about such accounts, 
the Board believes any advertisement should 
state that fluctuations in the exchange rate 
of foreign currencies could result in a loss of 
principal. The Board requests comment on 
whether institutions also should state that 
any such loss is not covered by deposit insur- 
ance. As with all advertisements, institu- 
tions would be prohibited from stating any 
rate or yield figure in advertisements unless 
it is stated as an annual percentage yield. 
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Furthermore, the annual percentage yield 
stated would not factor in any value derived 
from currency fluctuations. A figure that re- 
flected fluctuations in exchange rates would 
factor in information fundamentally dif- 
ferent from that used for other deposit ac- 
count offerings, and could lead consumers to 
be confused about the yield when comparing 
accounts. The Board solicits comment on 
whether institutions should be permitted to 
provide an example to illustrate potential 
returns on such a product based on currency 
fluctuations. If such an example were per- 
mitted, the Board believes all institutions 
should use a standardized length of time in 
calculating such a return. The Board re- 
quests comment on what amount of time 
should be used, and whether more than one 
example should be provided to show both a 
short-term and a longer-term effect of cur- 
rency fluctuations on such an account. 


Paragraph (b)}—Permissible Rates 


Section 263(a) of the act provides that a 
reference to a specific interest rate, yield, or 
rate of earnings in an advertisement triggers 
a duty to state certain additional informa- 
tion, including the annual percentage yield. 
The proposed regulation requires that if any 
rate or yield is stated it must be the “annual 
percentage yield,” using that term. The 
Board requests comment on whether institu- 
tions should be permitted to use the abbre- 
viation “APY” in advertisements, given the 
space and time constraints typically in- 
volved in advertisements. 

Except for the simple interest rate, as ex- 
plained below, no other rate or yield (such as 
an average“ or aggregate“ percentage 
yield) could be included in an advertisement. 
The Board believes that allowing institu- 
tions to state rates or yields in addition to 
the annual percentage yield would conflict 
with the act’s stated purpose of providing 
uniform disclosures to enable consumers to 
compare accounts. Also, the Board is con- 
cerned that permitting other rates to be 
stated in addition to the annual percentage 
yield would result in advertisements with a 
confusing array of terms and numbers. 

The Board believes, however, that the act 
permits the simple interest rate to the stat- 
ed in advertisements in addition to the an- 
nual percentage yield. Thus, the Board's pro- 
posal allows the simple interest rate, using 
that term, to appear in conjunction with 
(but not more conspicuously than) the an- 
nual percentage yield. (The standard of al- 
lowing simple interest rates but limiting 
their prominence is one that is in Regulation 
Z.) The proposed regulation would not per- 
mit institutions to refer to the simple inter- 
est rate as the annual percentage rate“ in 
advertisements. (See the discussion of this 
issue in the supplementary information ac- 
companying section 230.2(k).) 

Paragraph (c)—Advertisement of Terms That 
Require Additional Disclosures 


Section 263(a) of the act requires addi- 
tional information to be provided in deposit 
account advertisements if the advertisement 
refers to a specific rate of interest, yield, or 
rate of earnings. The act also imposes special 
format rules in certain cases to ensure that 
a consumer's attention is drawn to terms 
such as any differences in the annual per- 
centage yield if a minimum balance is not 
met. The proposal generally follows the act’s 
approach for the format and content of ad- 
vertisements, but simplifies the order of the 
information provided. 

The proposed regulation provides that a 
reference to an annual percentage yield 
“triggers” advertising disclosures. Since 
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other rates are not permitted (except for the 
simple interest rate, which in turn requires a 
statement of the annual percentage yield), 
the regulation does not include any other 
“rate triggers. (See, however, the discus- 
sion of bonuses in section 230.8(d).) 

There is no requirement that deposit ac- 
count advertisements state an annual per- 
centage yield figure. Stating other informa- 
tion in advertisements—such as one, three, 
and five year CDs available“ or high rates 
available’—does not trigger the duty to 
state other terms of the account. The Board 
requests comment on whether a reference to 
a rate such as we pay the rate available for 
90-day U.S. Treasury bills“ is so closely akin 
to stating a specific rate that the advertising 
disclosures should be triggered. 

Special rules apply to tiered rate accounts: 
if an institution states an annual percentage 
yield in an advertisement, it would have to 
state all of the annual percentage yields, in- 
cluding those required to be shown as a 
range, as well as the corresponding minimum 
balance requirements. (See appendix A for 
annual percentage yield calculations for 
tiered rate accounts.) For example, assume 
an institution pays a stated simple interest 
rate only on that portion of the balance 
within the following specified balance levels 
(that is, Tiering Method B described in ap- 
pendix A), and compounds interest daily: 


Deposit balance required to earn 
rate 


Simple interest rate (percent) 


$.25 
5.50 
5.75 


50182 500 
$2,500- 315.900. 
$15,000-$100,000 


Computing the figures in accordance with 
Appendix A, the institution would have to 
state the following annual percentage yields: 


Annual percentage yield 


Balance required 


If a trigger term is stated, the advertise- 
ment must provide the disclosures listed in 
paragraph (c) in a clear and conspicuous 
manner. 

Paragraph (c)(1) 

The regulation would require institutions 
that advertise variable rate accounts to 
state that the rate may change after the ac- 
count is opened, Although the act does not 
expressly require the statement, section 
265(2) authorizes the Board to prescribe 
modifications for advertising rules relating 
to the annual percentage yield on variable 
rate accounts. The Board believes that a 
brief statement alerting the consumer to 
possible changes in the annual percentage 
yield is necessary in advertisements. 

Paragraph (c)(2) 

The act and proposed regulation require 
that advertisements that state the annual 
percentage yield also state the period during 
which accounts with that annual percentage 
yield will be offered. For example, if an insti- 
tution only guarantees its rates for a week, 
its advertisement might state this annual 
percentage yield is available from June 1 
through June 8.“ 

Paragraph (c)(5) 

This paragraph implements section 
263(a)(3) of the act. It requires that adver- 
tisements state any time requirement nec- 
essary to earn the advertised yield. The 
Board proposes to limit this provision to 
time deposits. If an institution advertises a 
one-year certificate of deposit, it would state 
that time period. It also requires advertise- 
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ments to state any lower annual percentage 
yield that will be earned if funds are with- 
drawn prior to meeting the minimum time 
requirement. 

The Board solicits comment on whether to 
incorporate the current rule contained in 
Regulation Q (12 CFR 217.6(d)) that addresses 
deposits with time requirements greater 
than one year. That rule requires that, if a 
time requirement is greater than one year, 
the advertisement must state that period in 
equal prominence to the annual percentage 
yield, along with any lower annual percent- 
age yield that will apply if funds are with- 
drawn prior to maturity. 

Paragraph (c)(6) 

The act requires deposit account advertise- 
ments to contain a statement that ſees or 
other conditions“ could reduce the “yield” 
on the account. The proposed regulation re- 
quires the statement but uses the term 
“earnings” rather than yield. The act does 
not mandate terminology, and the Board be- 
lieves the term earnings more accurately 
conveys the impact of fees on the account, 
since in no event does the annual percentage 
yield take fees into account. The Board pro- 
poses to require this statement if an institu- 
tion can impose any of the maintenance and 
activity fees discussed in section 230.8(a) 
(discussing free“ accounts). Thus, for exam- 
ple, the statement would appear on adver- 
tisements for interest-bearing transaction 
accounts that impose a monthly service 
charge or a fee if a minimum balance is not 
maintained. E 

The Board solicits comment on whether 
the phrase or other conditions“ should be 
retained as part of the notice. Are there ac- 
count terms other than fees that should be 
communicated by this statement? 

Paragraph (c)(7) 

The Board proposes that advertisements 
for time deposits with stated maturities of 
less than one year include a statement that 
the disclosed annual percentage yield as- 
sumes all funds will be on deposit for a full 
year at the initial simple interest rate. The 
act does not expressly require such a state- 
ment, but section 265 of the act authorizes 
the Board to modify disclosure requirements 
relating to advertising annual percentage 
yields for accounts with an annual percent- 
age yield guaranteed for less than a year. 
The Board believes the statement would be 
an important reminder to consumers that 
the annual percentage yield is calculated on 
a certain assumption (that is, that the funds 
remain on deposit for one year, at the initial 
advertised rate) which may not, in fact, 
occur. The Board requests comments on 
whether the statement should be required, 
and whether it should be limited to accounts 
with stated maturities, such as certificates 
of deposit. Should the statement also be re- 
quired in advertisements for transaction ac- 
counts and savings accounts, for example, 
since actual account activity in such cases 
also may not correspond to the one-year as- 
sumption on which the annual percentage 
yield is based? 

Paragraph (c)(8) 

The act requires that advertisements in- 
clude a statement that an interest penalty 
will be imposed for early withdrawal. The 
Board's Regulation Q and the deposit ac- 
count advertising rules of the other federal 
financial regulatory agencies currently re- 
quire a similar notice, but limit it to adver- 
tisements for time deposits. The act is not so 
limited. The Board requests comment on 
whether the statement should be required 
only for time deposits containing provisions 
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for possible early withdrawal penalties (the 
position reflected in the proposed regula- 
tion), or whether it should be required in 
other cases. For example, some accounts 
offer bonuses that may be “reclaimed” if 
funds are withdrawn before an agreed upon 
date. Some non-time deposits assess a fee if 
a consumer closes the account within 30 days 
of account opening. The Board requests com- 
ment on whether a disclosure under section 
230.8008) should be required in cases such as 
these. 

The terminology of the proposed disclosure 
is similar to the act, but does not include the 
word interest“ (or substantial.“ as is re- 
quired by Regulation Q). The Board requests 
comments whether either term should be re- 
quired in the statement. 

Paragraph (d)—Bonuses 

The proposed regulation treats bonuses as 
a trigger term. If a bonus is advertised, an 
explanation of the conditions that must be 
met for bonuses to be paid and when they 
will be paid also must be stated, along with 
the annual percentage yield and the items 
listed in paragraph (c) of this section. Al- 
though the act does not expressly require the 
bonus disclosures, the Board believes the ad- 
ditional information is consistent with the 
act’s purpose to provide uniform disclosures 
to compare accounts, and requests comments 
on the proposal. The Board is concerned that 
consumers may be misled if full information 
is included in advertisements about interest 
earnings while bonus earnings“ are not ex- 
plained. 

Possible limited exemption for broadcast and 
other media. Section 263(b) of the act author- 
izes the Board, if it finds the disclosures to 
be unnecessarily burdensome, to exempt 
“broadcast and electronic media and outdoor 
advertising” from stating any initial deposit 
requirement, or stating that fees or other 
conditions could reduce the return. The stat- 
ute limits any relaxation of the advertising 
rules to these two disclosures. The Board so- 
licits comment on whether such an exemp- 
tion should be made and, if so, why these dis- 
closures place an unnecessary burden on de- 
pository institutions. The Board also re- 
quests comment on the merits of an addi- 
tional exemption for the statement for ac- 
counts with a maturity of less than one year 
that the annual percentage yield assumes 
that funds remain on deposit for a full year 
at the initial rate (a provision not in the 
statute). 

Although the statute is quite specific in 
the categories of advertising that can qualify 
from a relaxation of requirements, there 
may be other comparable situations that 
perhaps should be treated similarly. For ex- 
ample, should an exemption be considered 
for advertisements inside a depository insti- 
tution, such as lobby boards, since consum- 
ers can obtain account disclosures during 
business hours? 

Section 230.9—Enforcement and Record 
Retention 
Paragraph (c)—Record Retention 

The Board proposes to require institutions 
to retain records regarding their compliance 
with their responsibilities under the pro- 
posed regulation for a minimum of two years 
after disclosures are required to be made. 
Two years is the period commonly used 
under the Board’s other consumer regula- 
tions (for example, Regulations Z and E). 
Furthermore, given the frequency of exami- 
nations by the enforcement agencies, a 
record retention requirement of this length 
should allow an institution's examiners ade- 
quate review of pertinent documentation 
during periodic examinations. 
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The Board contemplates that records may 
be stored by use of microfiche, microfilm, 
magnetic tape, or other methods capable of 
accurately retaining and reproducing infor- 
mation. The institution need not retain dis- 
closures in hard copy, as long as it retains 
enough information to reconstruct the re- 
quired disclosures or other records. 


APPENDIX A—ANNUAL PERCENTAGE YIELD 
CALCULATION 

Appendix A establishes the rules that in- 
stitutions would use to calculate the annual 
percentage yield. The proposed appendix con- 
tains two main parts: Part I discusses the 
calculations for advertisements and account 
disclosures, and Part II deals with periodic 
statement calculations. The Board is propos- 
ing only two annual percentage yield for- 
mulas in Part I: a general“ formula that 
can be used for all types of accounts and a 
“simple” formula that can be used for those 
accounts that have a maturity of one year, 
or that have an unstated maturity. The ap- 
pendix provides several examples to illus- 
trate how these formulas work. The appendix 
explains the general rules and describes how 
they should be applied in more complicated 
accounts, such as stepped rate and tiered 
rate accounts. If an account has two types of 
features, such as variable and tiered rates, 
all applicable rules would have to be fol- 
lowed. Part II contains a single formula for 
calculating the annual percentage yield on 
periodic statements, with no special rules for 
multiple rate accounts. 

The appendix provides that the annual per- 
centage yield shall reflect only interest, and 
may not include the value of any bonuses. 
Factoring in the value of a bonus would add 
significant complexity to the calculation of 
the annual percentage yield. For example, 
the value would have to be established as 
well as when the merchandise is provided to 
the consumer. If a cash bonus is given, as- 
sumptions would have to be made about 
whether the bonus is deposited and whether 
interest is accrued on the sum. The Board so- 
licits comment on this proposal to exclude 
all bonuses from the calculation. 

The proposed annual percentage yield cal- 
culation also excludes any amounts that are 
determined by circumstances that may or 
may not occur. For example, an institution 
may provide earnings to the consumer based 
on changes in certain stock market indica- 
tors (from the date an account is opened to 
the date it matures or is closed, for example) 
or on foreign currency fluctuations. The an- 
nual percentage yield for these and similar 
types of accounts would exclude such poten- 
tial earnings. Similarly, if an institution 
chooses to pay .01% additional interest for 
each point scored in a future sporting event, 
that potential would not be reflected in the 
annual percentage yield. Such features 
would be disclosed as variable rate features 
under proposed §230.4(b)(1)(B). (To the extent 
the institution paid such interest on the ac- 
count, the annual percentage yield on the 
periodic statement would capture this inter- 
est.) 

The Board is proposing that institutions 
calculate the annual percentage yield by 
rounding the figure to the nearest one-hun- 
dredth of one percentage point, and showing 
it to two decimal places. Thus, if an institu- 
tion calculated an anuual percentage yield 
to be 5.644%, that figure would be rounded 
down and shown as 5.64%; 5.645% would be 
rounded up and disclosed as 5.65%. The Board 
believes it is necessary to show annual per- 
centage yields to two decimal places to en- 
able consumers to adequately compare ac- 
counts. 
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The Board solicits comment on whether a 
tolerance for accuracy should be provided for 
calculating the annual percentage yield. The 
statute does not expressly provide a toler- 
ance. The appendix includes a proposed tol- 
erance of 1/20 of 1 percentage point (.05%). 
The Board is not proposing to use the same 
tolerance for the annual percentage rate 
found in Regulation Z (1/8 of one percentage 
point for regular transactions, or 1/4 of one 
percentage point for irregular transactions). 
First, the Truth in Lending Act itself pro- 
vides for a 1/8 percent tolerance and author- 
izes the Board to designate a tolerance for 
more complex transactions. Second, the cal- 
culation of the annual percentage rate is 
more complicated than the calculation of 
the annual percentage yield, since the an- 
nual percentage rate factors in fees paid by 
the consumer (as well as interest), the fre- 
quency and amount of the consumer's pay- 
ments, the timing of disbursements from the 
creditor to the consumer, and other factors. 
Such complexities are not present in the an- 
nual percentage yield calculation. The Board 
solicits comment on whether a tolerance is 
needed at all, and, if so, whether 1/20 of 1 per- 
cent would be an appropriate one. 


PART I. ANNUAL PERCENTAGE YIELD FOR AC- 
COUNT DISCLOSURES AND ADVERTISING PUR- 
POSES 


A. General rules 


In general, the annual percentage yield re- 
flects the relationship between the amount 
of interest to be earned by the consumer for 
the term of the account (including any 
compounding of interest) and the amount of 
principal assumed to have been deposited to 
earn that amount of interest. Institutions 
would be required to calculate the annual 
percentage yield based on the actual number 
of days in the term of the account. If an ac- 
count has an unstated maturity, institutions 
would calculate the annual percentage yield 
based on an assumed term of 365 days. 


For time deposits that are offered in mul- 
tiples of months, the Board proposes to per- 
mit institutions to base the number of days 
on either the actual number of days during 
the applicable period, or the number that 
would occur for any actual sequence of that 
many calendar months. For example, if an 
institution offers a six-month certificate of 
deposit, the institution could calculate the 
annual percentage yield based on the number 
of days in a particular six-month period, or 
in any six-month period. The Board believes 
this will minimize the need of institutions to 
recalculate the annual percentage yield on 
an ongoing basis. The Board proposes, how- 
ever, that institutions that choose to use 
this permissive rule would have to use the 
same number of days to calculate the inter- 
est figure used in the annual percentage 
yield formula (where Interest“ is divided by 
Principal“). Thus, the institution with the 
six-month certificate of deposit above could 
base the annual percentage yield calculation 
on any number of days from 181 to 184, since 
various six-month periods could contain that 
range of days. If the institution chose to use 
181 days as the Days in Term,“ it must also 
use 181 days to compute the Interest“ fig- 
ure used in the formula. An institution 
would not be permitted to use 181 as the 
“Days in Term” and use an Interest“ figure 
based on 183 days. (The amount of interest 
paid by the institution would have to be 
based on the actual number of days in the 
account due to the requirement to pay inter- 
est on the principal in the account each day. 
See section 230.7 of the regulation.) 
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D. Accounts With Tiered Rates (Different 
Rates Apply Depending on Balance Level) 


Due to the nature of tiered rate accounts 
(in which the simple interest rate paid on 
the account is determined by reference to 
specified balance levels), the Board believes 
special rules are required to enable consum- 
ers to compare annual percentage yields for 
such accounts. 

The appendix sets out the two basic meth- 
ods of tiering used by institutions to cal- 
culate the interest they will pay on such ac- 
counts. In the first method (shown in the ap- 
pendix as Tiering Method A“), an institu- 
tion pays the applicable ‘“tiered’’ interest 
rate on the entire amount of the deposit. For 
accounts of this type, institutions must 
state the annual percentage yield that ap- 
plies to each balance tier. In the example 
given in the appendix, this results in three 
separate annual percentage yields to be dis- 
closed—one for each tier. Other than the fact 
that multiple annual percentage yields must 
be stated for these types of accounts, each 
annual percentage yield is calculated accord- 
ing to the general rule in the appendix. 

In the second method of calculating inter- 
est on tiered rate accounts (shown in the ap- 
pendix as Tiering Method B"), institutions 
do not pay the applicable tiered intertest 
rate on the entire amount of the deposit, but 
only on the portion of the deposit balance 
that falls within each specified tier. For in- 
stitutions that compute interest in this 
manner, a range of annual percentage yields 
must be provided for each tier, other than 
for the first tier—to accurately reflect how 
interest is paid. The low end of each range is 
figured on the highest balance in the tier. 
This approach requires an assumed balance 
for the highest tier in cases where the bal- 
ance in the account is not limited. The ap- 
pendix is written with an assumed high bal- 
ance of $100,000. The Board solicits comment 
on what the high end of each range should 
be. Several alternatives exist: Using any 
limit established by the institution in its ac- 
count agreement; permitting any amount to 
be used if a limit is not set forth in an agree- 
ment; or using $100,000, since that is the cur- 
rent amount for which accounts are federally 
insured. 

PART H. ANNUAL PERCENTAGE YIELD FOR 
PERIODIC STATEMENTS 


The annual percentage yield calculation 
for the periodic statement is similar to that 
used for advertising and opening account dis- 
closures. The annual percentage yield is 
transaction specific for the periodic state- 
ment. It reflects the relationship of the in- 
terest actually paid and credited to the con- 
sumer’s account during the period and the 
average daily balance in the account for the 
period. Thus, the annual percentage yield 
factors in the actual number of days in the 
statement period, as well as the actual inter- 
est and principal. It uses the same basic gen- 
eral formula as used in Part I, but reflects 
the actual interest earned and average daily 
balance during the period covered by the 
statement. 

APPENDIX B—MODEL CLAUSES AND SAMPLE 

FORMS 


The model clauses and sample forms in Ap- 
pendix B are intended for optional use by fi- 
nancial institutions to aid compliance with 
the disclosure requirements of sections 230.4 
(account disclosures) and 230.5 (change in 
terms), Section 269(b) of the act provides 
that institutions that use these forms and 
clauses will be in compliance with the disclo- 
sure provisions of the act. In addition, use of 
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any modified model form or clause will also 
be considered in compliance as long as the 
institution does not delete information re- 
quired by the act of rearrange the format so 
as to affect the substance, clarity, or mean- 
ingful sequence of the forms and clauses. 

As discussed in the supplemental informa- 
tion to section 230.3(a), the proposal provides 
for flexibility in designing the format of the 
disclosures. Institutions can either prepare a 
single document that contains disclosures 
for several accounts offered or prepare indi- 
vidual disclosures for each type of account. 

The Board requests comment on what addi- 
tional model forms and clauses should be in- 
cluded in Appendix B. For example, a model 
form for periodic statements was not in- 
cluded with the proposal since the disclosure 
requirements only duplicate of slightly aug- 
ment the information currently provided. 
Comment is requested on whether such a 
model form is necessary. 


1, B-1 MODEL CLAUSES 


Clause (a)(ii) contains alternative language 
for disclosing how the annual percentage 
yield is determined in variable rate ac- 
counts, This reflects the alternative defini- 
tions of a variable rate account proposed in 
section 230.2(0). 

Clause (a)(iv) contains alternative lan- 
guage for describing tiered rate accounts. As 
explained in Appendix A, there are two types 
of tiered rate accounts. The first type pays 
the same higher rate on the entire balance in 
the account if the balance exceeds the cutoff 
figure. The second type of tiered rate ac- 
count pays a lower simple interest rate on 
deposits up to a certain cutoff level, and a 
higher rate only on amounts above the cutoff 
level. An institution must provide the disclo- 
sure that describes its method of calculating 
interest. 

Clauses (d)(i)—(iii) contain alternatives for 
disclosing any minimum balance require- 
ments associated with the account. The reg- 
ulation requires that the disclosures state 
any minimum balance that is required to 
open the account, avoid the imposition of 
fees or obtain the annual percentage yield 
disclosed. If a fee is incurred for not main- 
taining a minimum balance, it may be stated 
either with this disclosure or with other fees 
(of both). 

Clause (f) contains a model format for use 
in disclosing fees. Institutions would be re- 
quired to disclose either the amount of any 
fees that may be imposed in connection with 
the account or provide an explanation of how 
the fee will be determined. In addition, the 
disclosure must state the conditions under 
which the fee may be imposed if that is not 
clear from name and description of the fee. 
(See discussion of section 230.4(b)(5) regard- 
ing examples of fees that may be assessed in 
connection with the account.) 

Clause (g) contains model language for dis- 
closing transaction limitations. If a fee is 
imposed for exceeding the established limita- 
tion, it may either be stated with this disclo- 
sure or with other fees (or both). 

Clauses (h) (early withdrawal penalty) and 
(i) (renewal policy) would be required only 
for time deposits. 


2. B- SAMPLE FORM 


This sample illustrates the use of one gen- 
eral multi-purpose disclosure form for sev- 
eral accounts offered by an institution. The 
disclosures are for a money market account. 
Through the use of check marks, the disclo- 
sure clearly indicates which fees and terms 
apply to the money market account. A chart 
is included to illustrate one method of pre- 
senting information for multiple accounts. 
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Institutions could either have the form 
preprinted (and marked accordingly) for 
each account listed, or have the information 
filled out at the time the account is opened. 
The fee shown in this sample (as well as in 
B-4) are based on average charges for par- 
ticular services found in various national 
studies. 
3. BA AND B-5 SAMPLE FORMS 

These samples illustrate individual disclo- 
sures for two different types of accounts (a 
certificate of deposit and a NOW account). 

4. SAMPLES B-6 AND B- 

These samples illustrate the requirements 
for advertisements, found in section 230.8 of 
the proposed regulation. Specifically, the 
samples demonstrate how a certificate of de- 
posit and a money market account could be 
advertised in compliance with the regula- 
tion. The advertisement for the money mar- 
ket account shows how an institution that 
pays the simple interest rate on the entire de- 
posit would state the annual percentage 
yields. (This method is discussed in Appendix 
A as Tiering Method A.“) Since civil liabil- 
ity applies to violations of the advertising 
requirements, the Board is proposing to in- 
clude sample forms for institutions for ad- 
vertising. Comment is requested on whether 
sample advertisements should be included at 
all and, if so, whether the samples provided 
are useful. 

APPENDIX C—EFFECT ON STATE LAWS 

This appendix outlines the standards and 
process used for state law determinations. 

APPENDIX D—ISSUANCE OF STAFF 
INTERPRETATIONS 

The Board is proposing to use the same 
method of providing interpretations to the 
regulation as for Regulations B, E, and Z. An 
official staff commentary is expected to be 
issued in proposed form after the proposed 
regulation becomes effective in the spring of 
1993. Such a proposal would be issued in final 
form after an opportunity for public com- 
ment, with an immediate effective date but 
with compliance not becoming mandatory 
for another six months—likely sometime in 
1994. Thereafter, periodic updates of the offi- 
cial staff commentary would be con- 
templated, 

The Board has established a pattern for up- 
dating several of its consumer regulation 
commentaries: publish changes for public 
comment in the autumn, with final rules ef- 
fective the following spring, but optional 
until the next October. The Board proposes 
to follow this pattern with its official staff 
commentary to this new regulation and so- 
licits comment on whether this approach 
would be helpful. If the public felt that issu- 
ance of so many proposals at the same time 
would be difficult to deal with, the Board 
could adopt a different schedule for this reg- 
ulation—for example, publishing the pro- 
posed interpretations for comment in the 
spring with fina] versions adopted in the fall. 

Effective Date: Institutions will have to 
provide disclosures to any consumer who 
opens an account after the effective date of 
the regulations. Institutions also will have 
to provide disclosures for any time account 
renewed after the effective date, even if the 
account was an automatically-renewable one 
and had been opened prior to the effective 
date. Similarly, periodic statement disclo- 
sures and change in term notices would have 
to be provided, as applicable, to all ac- 
counts—including those opened prior to the 
effective date. Finally, the Board believes 
the substantive provision regarding the pay- 
ment of interest will apply to existing ac- 
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counts as of the effective date; it is not lim- 
ited to new account holders. 


(3) FORM OF COMMENT LETTERS 


As discussed above, comment letters 
should refer to Docket No. R-0753. The Board 
requests that, when possible, comments be 
submitted using a standard typeface with a 
type size of 10 or 12 characters per inch. This 
will enable the Board to convert the text 
into machine-readable form through elec- 
tronic scanning, and will facilitate auto- 
mated retrieval of comments for review. 

(4) ECONOMIC IMPACT STATEMENT 

The Board’s Division of Research and Sta- 
tistics has prepared an economic impact 
statement on the proposed regulation. A 
copy of the analysis may be obtained from 
Publications Services, Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System, Washington, 
DC, 20551, or by telephone at (202) 452-3245. 

(5) LIST OF SUBJECTS IN 12 CFR PART 230 

Advertising, Banks, Banking, Consumer 
protection, Deposit accounts, Interest, Inter- 
est rates, Federal Reserve System, Truth in 
savings. 
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(6) PAPERWORK REDUCTION ACT 


In accordance with section 3507 of the Pa- 
perwork Reduction Act of 1980 (44 U.S.C. 35; 
5 CFR 1320.13), the proposed information col- 
lection will be reviewed by the Board under 
the authority delegated to the Board by the 
Office of Management and Budget after con- 
sideration of the comments received during 
the public comment period. 

A detailed description of the proposed rec- 
ordkeeping and disclosure requirements (in- 
cluding the reasons for them, the institu- 
tions that would be subject to them, and how 
frequently disclosures may be required) is 
contained elsewhere in this notice. 

The information collection is mandatory 
(105 Stat 2236, 2334). The requirements will 
apply to both large and small institutions. 
The impact on small institutions will depend 
upon the extent of the disclosures and the 
options for compliance offered by the final 
regulations. Model disclosure forms in the 
regulation will somewhat ease compliance 
burdens on institutions. (The proposed model 
forms and clauses are set forth in Appendix 
B.) 
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The following information about paper- 
work burden relates only to the effect of the 
proposal on state member banks. Institu- 
tions that will be subject to Regulation DD 
other than state member banks are super- 
vised by other federal agencies: the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, the Office of 
the Comptroller of the Currency, and the Of- 
fice of Thrift Supervision. For purposes of 
the Paperwork Reduction Act, these agen- 
cies will report their own estimates of the 
paperwork burden imposed by the Truth in 
Savings requirements. 

The Board preliminarily estimates that 
the disclosure requirement will result in a 
one-time reporting burden of 206,000 hours 
and an annual reporting burden of 1,560,160 
hours for state member banks. 

Proposed information collection 

Report title: Recordkeeping and Disclosure 
Requirements in Connection with Regulation 
DD (Truth in Savings). 

Report number: Not applicable. 

OMB docket number: 7100-0255. 

Frequency: As needed. 

Reporters: State member banks. 


Notice to Existing Accountholders (one time burden) ... 


Estimated total 

No. of records 
subject to re- Estimated time per response = Bate — 

quirement burden 

8,240,000... 1.5 min 206,000 
907,000 — 3 min 45,375 
2,750,000 — 2 min 91,667 
800. 000 — 1 min 13,334 
267,000... 1 min 4,450 
1,100,000... 1 min 18,334 
$2,500,000 .... 1 min 1,375,000 
12,000... 60 min 12,000 


Pursuant to authority granted in section 
269 of the Truth in Savings Act (Pub. L. No. 
102-242) the Board proposes to create a new 
regulation in 12 C.F.R. 230. 

1. The authority citation for Part 230 
would read: 

AUTHORITY: Sec. 269, Truth in Savings Act, 
Pub. L. No. 102-242, 105 Stat. 2236 

2. Part 230 would be added to read as fol- 
lows: 

PART 230—TRUTH IN SAVINGS 


230.1 Authority, purpose, coverage and ef- 
fect on state laws. 

230.2 Definitions. 

230.3 General disclosure requirements. 

230.4 Account disclosures. 

230.5 Advance notice of change in terms and 
advance notice of maturity. 

230.6 Periodic statement disclosures. 

230.7 Payment of interest. 

230.8 Advertising. 

230.9 Enforcement and record retention. 

Appendix A—Annual percentage yield cal- 
culation 

Appendix B—Model clauses and sample forms 

Appendix C—Effect on state laws 

Appendix D—Issuance of staff interpreta- 
tions. 

$230.1 Authority, purpose, coverage and effect 
on state laws. 

(a) Authority. This regulation, known as 
Regulation DD, is issued by the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System to 
implement the Truth in Savings Act of 1991, 
contained in the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation Improvement Act of 1991 (Pub. 
L. No. 102-242, 105 Stat. 2236) (“the act“). In- 
formation collection requirements contained 
in this regulation have been approved by the 
Office of Management and Budget under the 
provisions of 44 U.S.C. 3501 et seq. and have 
been assigned OMB No. 7100-0255. 

(b) Purpose. The purpose of this regulation 
is to enable consumers to make informed de- 


cisions about deposit accounts at depository 
institutions. The regulation requires deposi- 
tory institutions to provide disclosures of 
the terms and conditions on which interest 
is paid and fees are assessed against deposit 
accounts so that consumers can make mean- 
ingful comparisons among depository insti- 
tutions. 

(c) Coverage. This regulation applies to de- 
pository institutions except for credit 
unions. In addition, the advertising rules in 
section 230.8 apply to any person who adver- 
tises a deposit account offered by a deposi- 
tory institution, including deposit brokers as 
defined in section 29(g)(1) of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation Act (12 U.S.C. 
1831f). 

(d) Effect on state laws. State law require- 
ments that are inconsistent with the disclo- 
sure requirements of the act and this regula- 
tion are preempted to the extent of the in- 
consistency. Additional information on in- 
consistent state laws and the procedures for 
requesting a preemption determination from 
the Board are set forth in Appendix C. 
$230.2 Definitions. 


For purposes of this regulation, the follow- 
ing definitions apply: 

(a) Account“ means a deposit account held 
by or offered to a consumer by a depository 
institution. It includes accounts such as 
time deposits and demand, savings, and ne- 
gotiable order of withdrawal accounts. 

(b) Advertisement“ means a commercial 
message, appearing in any medium, that pro- 
motes directly or indirectly the availability 
of, or a deposit in, an account. 

(c) “Annual percentage yield“ means the 
total amount of interest paid on an account, 
based on the simple interest rate and the fre- 
quency of compounding for a 365-day period, 
expressed as a percentage, calculated accord- 
ing to the rules in Appendix A. 

(d) Board“ means the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System. 


(e) Bonus“ means a premium, gift, award, 
or other consideration, whether in the form 
of cash, credit, merchandise, or any equiva- 
lent, given or offered to a consumer in ex- 
change for opening, maintaining, or renew- 
ing an account of depositing funds in an ex- 
isting account. 

(f) “Business day“ means a day on which 
the offices of a depository institution are 
open to the public for carrying on substan- 
tially all business functions. 

(g) Consumer“ means a natural person (or 
unincorporated non-business association of 
persons) who holds an account primarily for 
personal, family, household, or other non- 
business purposes, or to whom such an ac- 
count is offered. 

(h) “Depository institution and institution” 
mean an institution defined in section 
1X(b)(1XA))vi) of the Federal Reserve Act 
(12 U.S.C. 461), except credit unions defined 
in section 19(b)(1)(A)(iv). The term includes 
state and federally chartered banks, state 
and federally chartered savings associations, 
and state and federally chartered savings 
banks and mutual savings banks. 

(i) Interest“ means any payment to a 
consumer or to a consumer's account for the 
use of funds in an account. For purposes of 
this regulation, the term does not include 
the payment of a bonus, the waiver or reduc- 
tion of a fee, or the absorption of expenses. 

(G) “Periodic statement” means a statement 
setting forth account information that is 
provided to a consumer on a regular basis 
four or more times a year. 

(kx) Simple interest rate“ means the rate of 
interest paid without regard to 
compounding, shown as an annual figure and 
expressed as a percentage. For purposes of 
the account disclosures in section 
230.4(b)(1)(A), the rate may be referred to as 
the “annual percentage rate” in addition to 
being referred to as the “simple interest 
rate.“ 
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(1) State“ means a state, the District of 
Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, and any territory or possession of the 
United States. 

(m) “Stepped rate account“ means an ac- 
count that has two or more simple interest 
rates that take effect in succeeding periods 
and are known when the account is opened. 

(n) “Tiered rate account“ means an account 
that has two or more simple interest rates 
that are determined by reference to a speci- 
fied balance level. 

(o) “Variable rate account“ [Alternative 
one] means an account in which the simple 
interest rate may change after the account 
is opened, as long as that rate is determined 
by reference to an index. 

{Alternative two] means an account in 
which the simple interest rate may change 
after the account is opened, except if the in- 
stitution contracts to give at least 30 days 
advance written notice of rate changes. 
§230.3 General disclosure requirements. 

(a) General. Depository institutions shall 
make the disclosures required by section 
230.4 through 230.6, as applicable, clearly and 
conspicuously in writing and in a form that 
the consumer may keep. Disclosures for each 
account offered by an institution may be 
presented separately or they may be com- 
bined with disclosures for the institution’s 
other accounts, as long as the applicable in- 
formation is clear. The disclosures shall re- 
flect the legal obligation between the 
consumer and the depository institution. 

(b) Multiple consumers. If an account is held 
by more than one consumer, disclosures may 
be made to any one of the consumers. 

(c) Oral responses to inquiries. In an oral re- 
sponse to a consumer's inquiry about inter- 
est rates payable on its accounts, the deposi- 
tory institution shall state the annual per- 
centage yield,“ using that term. The simple 
interest rate.“ using that term, also may be 
stated. No other rate may be stated. 
$230.4 Account disclosures. 

(a) Delivery of account disclosures. 

(1) Account opening. The depository institu- 
tion shall provide the account disclosures to 
the consumer before an account is opened or 
a service is provided, whichever is earlier. An 
institution is deemed to have provided a 
service when a fee required to be disclosed is 
assessed. If the consumer is not present at 
the institution when the account is opened 
or a service is provided and has not already 
received the disclosures, the institution shall 
mail or deliver the disclosures no later than 
ten business days after the account is opened 
or the service is provided, whichever is ear- 
lier. 

(2) Requests. A depository institution shall 
provide the account disclosures to any 
consumer upon request. If the request is 
made in writing or by telephone, the institu- 
tion shall mail or deliver the disclosures no 
later than three business days after it re- 
ceives the request. 

(3) Renewals of time deposits— 

(A) Disclosures required. The renewal of a 
time deposit is a new account requiring ac- 
count disclosures. 

(B) Time deposits that renew automatically. 
In the case of time deposits with a maturity 
of more than three months that automati- 
cally renew at maturity without a request 
from the consumer, the institution shall 
mail or deliver the account disclosures at 
least 30 days but not more than 60 days be- 
fore maturity. For time deposits with a ma- 
turity of three months or less, the institu- 
tion shall mail or deliver the account disclo- 
sures no later than ten business days after 
the account is renewed. 
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(C) Time deposits that renew by consumer re- 
quest. In the case of time deposits that renew 
only if requested by the consumer, if the 
consumer is not present at the institution 
when the request is made, the institution 
shall mail or deliver the account disclosures 
no later than ten business days after the ac- 
count is renewed. 

(b) Content of account disclosures. Account 
disclosures shall include the following: 

(1) Rate information—(A) Annual percent- 
age yield and simple interest rate. The annual 
percentage yield“ and the simple interest 
rate,“ using those terms, and the period of 
time the simple interest rate will be in ef- 
fect. In the case of stepped rate and tiered 
rate accounts, all annual percentage yields 
and simple interest rates must be included. 

(B) Variable rates. In the case of variable 
rate accounts: 

(i) The fact that the simple interest rate 
and annual percentage yield may change; 

(ii) How the simple interest rate is deter- 
mined; 

(iii) The frequency with which the simple 
interest rate may change; and 

(iv) Any limitation on the amount the sim- 
ple interest rate may change. 

(2) Time requirements. In the case of time 
deposits, any time requirement to obtain the 
annual percentage yield disclosed. 

(3) Compounding and crediting. The fre- 
quency with which interest is compounded 
and credited. 

(4) Balance information. 

(A) Minimum balance requirements. Any min- 
imum balance required to: 

(i) Open the account; 

(ii) Avoid the imposition of fees; or 

(iii) Obtain the annual percentage yield 
disclosed. 

Except for the balance to open the ac- 
count, the disclosure shall include an expla- 
nation of how the balance is determined for 
these purposes. 

(B) Balance computation method. An expla- 
nation of the method (as permitted by sec- 
tion 230.7) used to determine the balance on 
which interest is paid. 

(5) Fees. The amount of any fee that may 
be imposed in connection with the account 
(or an explanation of how the fee will be de- 
termined) and the conditions under which 
the fee may be imposed. 

(6) Transaction limitations. Any limitations 
on the number or dollar amount of with- 
drawal or deposits. 

(7) Early withdrawal penalties. In the case of 
time deposits, a statement that a penalty 
will be imposed for early withdrawal and the 
conditions under which such a penalty may 
be assessed. The annual percentage yield and 
simple interest rate that will apply if the 
time requirement is not met shall also be 
stated. 

(8) Renewal policies. In the case of time de- 
posits, a statement of whether or not the ac- 
count will renew automatically at maturity. 
If the account will not renew automatically, 
an explanation of what will happen to the 
funds after maturity if the consumer does 
not renew the account shall also be stated. 

(9) Potential loss of principal. In the case of 
an account that involves the risk of loss of 
principal, a statement of that fact. 

(c) Notice of existing account holders. Deposi- 
tory institutions shall include a notice on or 
with the first periodic statement provided to 
existing account holders after Maren 
1993. The notice shall state that the account 
holder may request account disclosures con- 
taining terms, fees, and rate information for 
the account. Alternatively, institutions, 
may include the applicable account disclo- 
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sures (as described in paragraph (b) of this 
section) instead of the notice with the peri- 
odic statement. 


$230.5 Advance notice of change in terms and 
advance notice of maturity. 

(a) Change in terms. A depository institu- 
tion shall give advance notice to affected 
consumers of any change in a term required 
to be disclosed under section 230.4 if the 
change may reduce the annual percentage 
yield or adversely affect the consumer. The 
notice describing the change shall state the 
effective date of the change and shall. be 
mailed or delivered at least 30 days before 
the effective date. The notice is not required 
for changes in the simple interest rate and 
corresponding changes in the annual per- 
centage yield for variable rate accounts. 

(b) Notice of maturity for certain time depos- 
its. For time deposits with a maturity of 
more than three months that renew only if 
requested by the consumer, the depository 
institution shall give advance notice to con- 
sumers that the deposit is about to mature. 
The notice shall state the maturity date and 
describe what will happen to the funds after 
maturity if the consumer does not renew the 
time deposit. The notice shall be mailed or 
delivered at least 30 days but not more than 
60 days before maturity. 


$230.6 Periodic statement disclosures. 


If a depository institution mails or delivers 
a periodic statement, the statement shall in- 
clude the following disclosures: 

(a) Annual percentage yield earned, The an- 
nual percentage yield,” using that term, 
earned during the statement period, cal- 
culated according to the rules in Appendix A, 
Part II. 

(b) Amount of interest paid. The dollar 
amount of interest paid during the state- 
ment period. 

(c) Fees imposed. Fees required to be dis- 
closed under section 230.4(b)(4) imposed dur- 
ing the statement period. The fees shall be 
itemized by type and disclosed as dollar 
amounts. 

(d) Number of days in period. The total num- 
ber of days in the statement period. 
$230.7 Payment of interest. 


(a) Permissible methods. Depository institu- 
tions shall calculate interest on the full 
amount of principal in an account for each 
day by use of either the daily balance meth- 
od or the average daily balance method.! 

(b) Compounding and crediting policies. This 
section does not prohibit or require institu- 
tions to use any particular frequency of 
compounding or crediting of interest. 

(c) Date interest begins to accrue. Interest 
shall begin to accrue not later than the busi- 
ness day specified for interest-bearing ac- 
counts in section 606 of the Expedited Funds 
Availability Act (12 U.S.C. 4005 et seq.). 


9230.3 Advertising. 


(a) Misleading or inaccurate advertisements. 
An advertisement shall not be misleading or 
inaccurate and shall not misrepresent a de- 
pository institution's deposit contract. An 
advertisement shall not refer to or describe 
an account as free“ or no cost“ (or contain 
a similar term) if any maintenance or activ- 


Under the daily balance method, interest is cal- 
culated by applying a periodic rate to the full 
amount of principal in the account each day. Under 
the average daily balance method, interest is cal- 
culated by applying a periodic rate to the average 
balance in the account for the period. The average 
balance is determined by adding the full amount of 
principal in the account for each day of the period 
and dividing that figure by the number of days in 
the period. 
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ity fee may be imposed on the account. In 
the case of an account that involves the risk 
of loss of principal, that fact shall be stated. 

(b) Permissible rates. If an advertisement 
states a rate of return, it shall state the rate 
as an annual percentage yield.“ using that 
term. The advertisement shall not state any 
other rate, except that a simple interest 
rate, using that term, may be stated in con- 
junction with, but not more conspicuously 
than, the annual percentage yield. 

(c) Advertisement of terms that require addi- 
tional disclosures. If the annual percentage 
yield is stated in an advertisement, the ad- 
vertisement shall state the following infor- 
mation, to the extent applicable, clearly and 
conspicuously: 

(1) For variable rate accounts, a statement 
that the rate may change after the account 
is opened. 

(2) The period of time the annual percent- 
age yield is in effect. 

(3) The minimum balance required to earn 
the advertised annual percentage yield. For 
tiered rate accounts, the minimum balance 
requirement shall be stated for each tier and 
shall be stated in close proximity and with 
equal prominence to the applicable annual 
percentage yield. 

(4) The minimum deposit required to open 
the account, if it is greater than the mini- 
mum balance necessary to earn the adver- 
tised annual percentage yield. 

(5) The minimum time required to obtain 
the advertised annual percentage yield, to- 
gether with any lower annual percentage 
yield that will apply if the deposit is with- 
drawn prior to that time. 

(6) A statement that fees or other condi- 
tions could reduce the earnings on the ac- 
count. 

(7) In the case of time deposits with a stat- 
ed maturity of less than one year, a state- 
ment that the annual percentage yield as- 
sumes that the funds will remain on deposit 
for a full year at the rate provided for in the 
deposit contract. 

(8) In the case of time deposits, a state- 
ment that a penalty may be imposed for 
early withdrawal. 

(d) Bonuses. If a bonus is stated in an ad- 
vertisement, the advertisement shall state: 

(1) The annual percentage yield,” using 
that term; 

(2) The information in paragraph (c) of this 
section; 

(3) The conditions that must be met in 
order to qualify for the bonus; and 

(4) When the bonus will be paid. 
$230.9 Enforcement and record retention. 

(a) Administrative enforcement. A violation 
of the act or this regulation is subject to ad- 
ministrative sanctions as provided in section 
270 of the act. Compliance is enforced by the 
agencies listed in that section. 

(b) Civil liability. Section 271 of the act con- 
tains the provisions relating to civil liability 
for failure to comply with the requirements 
of the act and this regulation. 

(c) Record retention. A depository institu- 
tion shall retain evidence of compliance with 
this regulation for a minimum of two years 
after the date disclosures are required to be 
made. The administrative agencies respon- 
sible for enforcing the regulation may re- 
quire depository institutions under their ju- 
risdiction to retain records for a longer pe- 
riod if necessary to carry out their enforce- 
ment responsibilities under section 270 of the 
act. 


APPENDIX A—ANNUAL PERCENTAGE YIELD 
CALCULATION 


The annual percentage yield (APY) is a 
measurement of the amount of interest an 
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institution pays on an account, expressed as 
an annualized rate.! The annual percentage 
yield is based on a 365-day year.? Part I of 
this appendix discusses the annual percent- 
age yield calculations for account disclo- 
sures and advertisements, while Part II dis- 
cusses annual percentage yield calculations 
for periodic statements. 

The annual percentage yield shall be cal- 
culated and expressed as a rate rounded to 
the nearest basis point (one-hundredth per- 
centage point) and shown to two decimal 
places. The annual percentage yield shall be 
considered accurate if it is not more than 
five basis points (1/20 of one percentage 
point) above or below the annual percentage 
yield determined in accordance with the 
rules in this appendix. 


PART I. ANNUAL PERCENTAGE YIELD FOR AC- 
COUNT DISCLOSURES AND ADVERTISING PUR- 
POSES 


In general, the annual percentage yield for 
account disclosures under §§230.4 and 230.5 
and for advertising under §230.8 is an 
annualized rate that reflects the relationship 
between the amount of interest that would 
be earned for a 365-day year and the amount 
of principal used to calculate that interest. 
Special rules apply to accounts with tiered 
interest rates. 


A. General Rules 


The annual percentage yield shall be cal- 
culated by the formula shown below, which 
reflects, on an annualized basis, the relation- 
ship between the amount of interest earned 
by the consumer for the term of the account 
and the amount of principal assumed to have 
been deposited to earn that amount of inter- 
est. Institutions shall calculate the annual 
percentage yield based on the actual number 
of days for the term of the account. For ac- 
counts without a stated maturity date (such 
as a typical savings or transaction account), 
the calculation shall be based on an assumed 
term of 365 days. In determining the total in- 
terest figure to be used in the formula, insti- 
tutions shall assume that all principal and 
interest remain on deposit for the entire 
term, and that no other transactions (depos- 
its or withdrawals) occur during the period. 

The annual percentage yield is to be cal- 
culated by use of the following general for- 
mula: 

APY=100{(1+Interest/Principal) 
(365/Days in term) 11 


“Principal” is the amount of funds as- 
sumed to have been deposited at the begin- 
ning of the account. 

“Interest” is the total dollar amount of in- 
terest earned on the Principal for the term 
of the account, 

“Days in term'’ is the actual number of 
days in the term of the account. 

When the days in term” is 365 (that is, 
where the stated maturity is 365 days or 
where the account does not have a stated 
maturity), the APY can be calculated by use 
of the following simple formula: 


APY=100 (Interest/Principal) 


EXAMPLES: (1) If an institution would pay 
$61.68 in interest for a 365-day year on $1,000 


The annual percentage yield reflects only inter- 
est and does not include the value of any cash bonus, 
merchandise, or other items that may be provided to 
the consumer to open, maintain, increase or renew 
an account. Interest or other earnings are not to be 
included in the annual percentage yield if such 
amounts are determined by circumstances that may 
or may not occur. 

?Institutions may calculate the annual percentage 
yield based on a 365-day or a 366-day year in a leap 
year, 
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deposited into a NOW account, the APY is 
6.17%. Using the general formula above: 
APY=100[(1+61.68/1 000) 1] 

APY=6.17%. 

Or, using the simple formula above (since 
the term is deemed to be 365 days): 
APY=100(61.68/1,000) 

APY=6.17% 

(2) If an institution pays $30.37 in interest 
on a $1,000 six-month certificate of deposit 
(where the six-month period used by the in- 
stitution contains 182 days), the APY is 
6.18%. Using the general formula above: 
APY=100[(1+30.37/1,000) (265/182) — 1) 

APY=6.18% 
B. Stepped Rate Accounts (Different Rates 
Apply in Succeeding Periods) 

For accounts with two or more fixed sim- 
ple interest rates to be applied in succeeding 
periods (where the rates are known at the 
time the account is opened), an institution 
shall assume each simple interest rate is in 
effect for the length of time provided for in 
deposit contract. 

Examples: (1) If an institution offers a 
$1,000 6-month certificate of deposit on which 
it pays a 5% simple interest rate, 
compounded daily, for the first three months 
(which contain 88 days), and a 5.5% simple 
interest rate, compounded daily, for the next 
three months (which contain 91 days), the 
total interest for six months is $26.10, and 
the APY is 5.39%. Using the general formula 
above: 

APY=100 (128. 10/1. 000) (,.. 
APY=5.39% 

(2) If an institution offers a $1,000 2-year 
certificate of deposit on which it pays a 6% 
simple interest rate, compounded daily, for 
the first year, and a 6.5% simple interest 
rate, compounded daily, for the next year, 
the total interest for two years is $133.13, and 
the APY is 6.45%. Using the general formula 
above: 

APY=100 (1183. 13/1. 000) (365/730) — 1] 
APY=6.45% 
C. Variable Rate Accounts 

For variable rate accounts without an in- 
troductory premium or discounted rate, an 
institution must base the calculation only 
on the initial simple interest rate in effect 
when the account is opened (or advertised), 
and assume that this rate will not change 
during the year. 

Variable rate accounts with an introduc- 
tory premium or discount rate must be 
treated like stepped rate accounts. Thus, an 
institution shall assume that: (1) The intro- 
ductory simple interest rate is in effect for 
the length of time provided for in the deposit 
contract; and (2) the variable simple interest 
rate that would have been in effect when the 
account is opened or advertised (but for the 
introductory rate) is in effect for the remain- 
der of the 365-day year. 

For example, if an institution offers an ac- 
count on which it pays a 7% simple interest 
rate, compounded daily, for the first three 
months (which contain 88 days), while the 
variable simple interest rate that would have 
been in effect when the account was opened 
was 5%, the total interest for a 365-day year 
for a $1,000 deposit is $56.35, and the APY is 
5.64%. Using the simple formula: 

APY=100 (56.35/1,000) 
APY=5.64% 

D. Accounts With Tiered Rates (Different 

Rates Apply Depending on Balance Level) 

For accounts in which the simple interest 
rate paid on the account is determined by 
specified balance levels, the institution must 
calculate the annual percentage yield in ac- 
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cordance with the method described below 
that it uses to calculate interest. In all 
cases, an annual percentage yield (or a range 
of annual percentage yields, if appropriate) 
must be disclosed for each balance tier. 

For purposes of the examples discussed 
below, assume the following: 


Simple interest 
tate (percent) 


Deposit balance required to earn rate 


$.01 up to but not exceeding $2,500. 
up to but not exceeding $15,000. 
5,000 and higher. 


885 


Tiering Method A 


Under this method. an institution pays on 
the full balance in the account the stated 
simple interest rate that corresponds to the 
applicable deposit tier. For example, if a 
consumer deposits $8,000, the institution 
pays the 5.50% simple interest rate on the 
entire $8,000, 

When this method is used to determine in- 
terest, only one annual percentage yield will 
apply to each tier. Within each tier, the an- 
nual percentage yield will not vary with the 
amount of principal assumed to have been 
deposited. 

For the simple interest rates and deposit 
balances assumed above, the institution will 
state three annual percentage yields—one 
corresponding to each balance tier. Calcula- 
tion of each annual percentage yield is simi- 
lar for this type of account as for accounts 
with a single fixed interest rate. Thus, the 
calculation is based on the total amount of 
interest that would be received by the 
consumer for each tier of the account for a 
365-day year and the principal assumed to 
have been deposited to earn that amount of 
interest. 

First tier. Assuming daily compounding, the 
institution will pay $53.90 in interest on a 
$1,000 deposit. For the first tier, the APY is 
5.39%. Using the general formula: 

=100 [(1+53.90/1 000) (8868) — 1] 
APY=5.39% 
Using the simple formula: 
=100 (53.90/1,000) 
APY=5.39% 

Second tier. The institution will pay $452.29 
in interest on a $8,000 deposit. Thus, the an- 
nual percentage yield for the second tier is 
5.65%. Using the simple formula: 

APY=100 (452.29/8,000) 
APY=5.65% 

Third Tier. The institution will pay $1,183.61 
in interest on a $20,000 deposit. Thus, the an- 
nual percentage yield for the third tier is 
5.92%. Using the simple formula: 

APY=100 (1,183.61/20,000) 
APY=5.92% 
Tiering Method B 


Under this method, an institution pays the 
stated simple interest rate only on that por- 
tion of the balance within the specified tier. 
For example, if a consumer deposits $8,000, 
the institution pays 5.25% on only $2,499.99 
and 5.50% on $5,500.01 (the amount that ex- 
ceeds the cutoff level between the first and 
second tiers). 

The institution that computes interest in 
this manner must provide a range that shows 
the lowest and the highest annual percent- 
age yields for each tier (other than for the 
first tier, which, like the tiers in Method A, 
has the same annual percentage yield 
throughout). The low annual percentage 
yield is calculated based on the total amount 
of interest earned for a 365-day year assum- 
ing the minimum principal required to earn 
the simple interest rate for that tier. The 
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high annual percentage yield is based on the 
amount of interest the institution would pay 
on the highest principal that could be depos- 
ited to earn that same simple interest rate. 
If the account does not have a limit on the 
amount that can be deposited, the highest 
principal for the top tier shall be deemed to 
be $100,000. 

For the amounts assumed above, the insti- 
tution would state a total of five annual per- 
centage yields—one figure for the first tier 
and two figures stated as a range for the 
other two tiers. 

First tier. Assuming daily compounding, the 
institution would pay $53.90 in interest on a 
$1,000 deposit. For this first tier, the annual 
percentage yield is 5.39%. Using the simple 
formula: 

APY=100 (53.90/1,000) 
APY=5.39% 

Second tier. For the second tier the institu- 
tion would pay between $134.75 and $841.45 in 
interest, based on assumed balances of $2,500 
and $14,999.99, respectively. For $2,500, inter- 
est would be figured on $2,499.99 at 5.25% sim- 
ple interest rate plus interest on $.01 at 
5.50%. For the low end of the second tier, 
therefore, the annual percentage yield is 
5.39%. Using the simple formula; 

APY=100 (134.75/2,500) 
APY=5.39% 

For $14,999.99, interest is figured on 
$2,499.99 at 5.25% simple interest rate plus in- 
terest on $12,500 at 5.50% simple interest 
rate. For the high end of the second tier, the 
annual percentage yield is 5.61%. Using the 
simple formula: 

APY=100 (841.45/14,999.99) 
APY=5.61% 

Thus, the annual percentage yield range 
that would be stated for the second tier is 
5.39% to 5.61%. 

Third tier. For the third tier, the institu- 
tion would pay between $841.45 and $5,871.78 
in interest, based on assumed balances of 
$15,000 and $100,000, respectively. For $15,000, 
interest would be figured on $2,499.99 at 5.25% 
simple interest rate, plus interest on $12,500 
at 5.50% simple interest rate, plus interest 
on $.01 at 5.75% simple interest rate. For the 
low end of the third tier, therefore, the an- 
nual percentage yield is 5.61%. Using the 
simple formula: 

APY=100 (841.45/15,000) 
APY=5.61% 

For $100,000, the assumed high end of the 
third tier, interest would be figured on 
$2,499.99 at 5.25% simple interest rate, plus 
interest on $12,500 at 5.50% simple interest 
rate, plus interest on $85,000.01 at 5.75% sim- 
ple interest rate. For the high end of the 
third tier, therefore, the annual percentage 
yield is 5.87%. Using the simple formula: 
APY=100 (5,871.78/100,000) 

APY=5.87% 

Thus, the annual percentage yield that 
would be stated for the third tier is 5.61% to 
5.87%. 

PART II. ANNUAL PERCENTAGE YIELD FOR 
PERIODIC STATEMENTS 


The annual percentage yield for periodic 
statements under § 230.6 is an annualized rate 
that reflects the relationship between the 
amount of interest actually paid and cred- 
ited to the consumer’s account during the 
period and the average daily balance in the 
account for the period. 

The annual percentage yield shall be cal- 
culated by using the following formula: 
APY=100 [(1+Interest earned/Balance) 6/Days 

in period) —11 
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Balance“ is the average daily balance in 
the account during the period covered by the 
statement. 

“Interest earned” is the actual amount of 
interest accrued and credited to the account 
for the period covered by the statement. 

“Days in period“ is the actual number of 
days for the period covered by the state- 
ment. 

For example, if an institution pays $5.25 in 
interest for a period containing 30 days, and 
the average daily balance for the period is 
$1,000, the APY is 6.58%. Using the formula 
above: 


APY=100 [(1+5.25/1,000) 36530 —1] 
APY=6.58% 
APPENDIX B—MODEL CLAUSES AND SAMPLE 
FORMS 


B-1—Model Clauses for Account Disclosures 
(Section 230.4(b)) 
B-2—Model Clause for Change in Terms (Sec- 
tion 230.5(a)) 
B-3—Sample Form (Multiple Accounts) 
B-4—Sample Form (NOW account) 
B-5—Sample Form (Certificate of Deposit) 
B-6—Sample Form (Certificate of Deposit 
Advertisement) 
B-7—Sample Form (Money Market Account 
Advertisement) 
B-1—Model Clauses for Account Disclosures 
(a) Rate Information 
(i) Fized rate: The simple interest rate for 
your account is % with an annual 
percentage yield of . You will be 
paid this rate [for J [until J. 
(ii) Variable rate: The simple interest rate 
for your account is % with an annual 
percentage yield of %. You will be 
paid this rate (for J (until y 
Your simple interest rate and annual per- 
centage yield may change. 
Determination of Rate 
The simple interest rate for your account 
is based on [inder] [plus] [minus] a margin of 


We may change the simple interest rate for 
your account based on market or other fac- 
tors. 

Frequency of Rate Change 

We may change the simple interest rate for 

your account [every. ] lat any time we 


choose]. 
Limitations on Rate Changes 
The simple interest rate for your account 
will never change by more than % 
each 
The simple interest rate will never be 
[less] [more] than %. 


(iii) Stepped rate accounts: The simple 
interst rate for your account is %. 
You will be paid this rate [until ] {for 
J. After that time, the simple interest 
rate for your account will be , and 
you will be paid this rate [until ] {for 

J. The annual percentage yield for 
your account 1s . 

(iv) Tiered rate accounts: If your [daily bal- 
ance] [average daily balance] is below 
the simple interest rate for your 
account will be __ — % with an annual 
percentage yield of %. 

If your [daily balance] [average daily bal- 
ance] iss or more, the simple inter- 
est rate paid on the entire balance in your 
account will ve % with an annual 
percentage yield of . 

The simple interest rate that will be paid 
for only that portion of your [daily balance] 
{average daily balance] that exceeds $. 
is %. The annual percentage yield for 
the excess balance will range from % 
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to 
account. 

You will be paid these rates [for 
{until uF 

(b) Time Requirements 

To earn the annual percentage yield listed 
above, your entire deposit must remain on 
deposit until J. 

(c) Compounding and Crediting 


Interest will be compounded [on a 
basis] [every ___}. 

Interest will be credited to your account 
fona basis] [every I. 

(d) Minimum Balance Requirements 

(i) To open the account. You must deposit 
to open this account. 

(ii) To avoid imposition of fees. A minimum 
balance fee [of 3 I] will be imposed 
every if your account does not have 
a [daily balance] [average daily balance] of 
at least . for A 

(iii) To obtain the annual percentage yield 
disclosed. You must maintain a minimum 
[daily balance] [average daily balance] of 
$. to earn the annual percentage yield 
listed above. You will earn interest for every 
day during the period that your account 
equals or exceeds the minimum balance re- 
quirement. 

(e) Balance Computation Method 

(i) Daily balance method. The balance on 
which interest is computed for your account 
is determined by the daily balance method, 
which applies a periodic rate to the full 
amount of principal in the account each day. 

(ii) Average daily balance method. The bal- 
ance on which interest is calculated for your 
account is determined by the average daily 
balance method, which applies a periodic 
rate to the average balance in the account 
for the period. The average daily balance is 
calculated by adding the full amount of prin- 
cipal in the account for each day of the pe- 
riod and dividing that figure by the number 
of days in the period. 


(f) Fees 


The following fees may be assessed against 
your account: 


%, depending on the balance in the 
] 


3 


(if 


— 


% of 


(g) Transaction Limitations 


You may only make withdrawals 
from your account each statement cycle— 


by check and otherwise. The 
minimum withdrawal is $. 5 
You may only make deposits into 


your account each statement cycle. 

You may only make ATM [with- 
drawals from] [deposits into] your account 
each statement cycle. 

You may only make preauthorized 
transfers [from] [into] your account each 
statement cycle. 
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You may not make deposits into or with- 
drawals from this account until the matu- 
rity date. 

(h) Early Withdrawal Penalty 

We will impose a penalty if you withdraw 
{any} [all] of the deposited funds before the 
maturity date. The fee imposed will equal 

months of interest. 

A penalty of will be charged if 
you withdraw [any] [all] of the deposited 
funds before the maturity date. 

If [any] [all] of the deposit is withdrawn 
before [the end of] that time, the simple in- 
terest rate paid on the remaining funds in 
your account will be % with an an- 
nual percentage yield of %. 

(i) Renewal Policy 

(i) Automatically renewable. This account 
will automatically renew at maturity. 

(ii) Renewal upon notice from consumer. The 
account will not renew automatically at ma- 
turity. If you do not renew the account, your 
deposit will be placed in a [ account 
for which interest will be paid based on the 
simple interest rate in effect at that time] 
(noninterest-bearing account]. 

(j) Potential Loss of Principal 

Changes in the [description of feature] may 
result in a loss of principal. 

B-2—Model Clauses for Change in Terms 


On the cost of [description and fee} 
will increase to $ : 
On , the annual percentage yield 


for your account will decrease to . 
On the minimum balance required 
to avoid imposition of a fee will increase to 
B-3—Sample Form (Multiple Accounts) 
BANK ABC—DISCLOSURE OF INTERST AND 
CHARGES 
This disclosure contains information about 
your: 
—Now Account 
—Passbook Savings Account 
X Money Market Account 
I Year Certificate of Deposit (CD) 
—2 Year Certificate of Deposit (CD) 
Fees 
The following fees and penalties may be as- 
sessed against your account: 


X Fee per month for not maintain- 
ing a $500 minimum balance 


GUORG OGY. . A $6.00 
—Fee for every check you write on 

JJ A D .25 
X Fee for each ATM withdrawal .... .25 
X Fee for each ATM deposit ..... 5 1.00 
X Fee for a stop payment order 12.50 
X Fee for checks presented against 

insufficient funds . ss 15.00 
X Fee for each wire transfer (in- 

coming or outgoing) 10.00 
X Fee for writing more than 3 

checks per montn . . 6.00 
X Fee for making more than 6 

(total) withdrawals per month .... 8.00 
—Fee for set up to gain access to 

computerized home banking 6.00 


ADDITIONAL DISCLOSURES ABOUT YOUR ACCOUNT 
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Fee for check printing (200 
checks) (depending on style se- 


Tete) E AEAN NE AIE 12.00 to 
18.00 
X Fee per month for access to tele- 
phone bill payment plan .............. 3.00 
X Fee for assistance with reconcil- 
ing bank statements (hourly 
POGON antaes LAASTE STEET 17.00 
X Fee for a photocopy of monthly 
statement or Form 1099 ............... 4.00 
—Fee for making a transaction 
without an account passbook ...... 1.75 
—Penalty for early withdrawal (1 
TORSO) RA E E O A EREN S 50.00 
—Penalty for early withdrawal (2 
CCC 100.00 
Rate Information (Current Rates are Listed 
Below) 
—Your simple interest rate and annual per- 
centage yield are fixed. 


X Your simple interest rate and annual per- 
centage yield are fixed. 

X Your simple interest rate and annual per- 
centage yield may change. The simple in- 
terest rate for your account is based on 
the 6 Month Treasury bill plus a margin 
of .25%. This rate may change daily. The 
simple interest rate will never be less 
than 3%. 


Minimum Balance To Avoid a Fee 
X A fee will be imposed every month if your 
account does not have a minimum daily 
balance of $500 for each day of the month 


Compounding and Crediting Policies 
X Interest will be compounded on a daily 
basis 


X Interest will be credited to your account 
on the last day of each month 

—Interest will be credited to your account 
on the last day of each month and at ma- 
turity 


Transaction Limitations 

X You may only make 6 withdrawals from 
your account each month—3 by check 
and 8 otherwise. The minimum with- 
drawal is $100 

—You may not make deposits or withdrawals 
from this account until the maturity 
date 


Early Withdrawal Penalty 


A penalty will be charged if you withdraw 
any of the deposit before the maturity 
date 


Renewal Policy 


—The account will not renew automatically 
at maturity. If you do not renew the ac- 
count, your deposit will be placed in a 
noninterest-bearing account 


Time Requirements 
—To earn the annual percentage yield listed 


above, your entire deposit must remain 
on deposit until {___] 


Additional disclosures for your account are 
included in the attached chart. 


Annwal ber- 8 Minimum Minimum 
centage per Period of time the simple interest . ee thes Method to determine balance on 
yield bel. “f rate is in effect ee eae, which interest is paid! 
om) count terest? 
NOW ACcʒ.: 4.08 4.00 Rate may change daily ........ $100 $100 Daily balance method. 
Passbook Savings Account 3.56 3.50 30 days from account openin $100 $100 Daily balance method. 
Money Market Account 4.60 4.50 Rate may change daily ... 1 $100 $100 Daily balance method. 
1 year Certificate of Deposit 5.34 5.20 Until maturity .. $1,000 $1,000 Daily balance method 
2 year Certificate of Deposit 5.97 5.80 Until maturity .. $1,000 $1,000 Daily balance method. 


‘The balance on which interest is paid is determined by the daily balance method, which applies a periodic rate to the full amount of principal in the account each day. 
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B-4—Sample Form (NOW Account) 
Bank XYZ—Disclosure of Interest and 
Charges NOW Account 
Fees 

The following fees and penalties may be as- 
sessed against your account: 
Fee per month for not keeping a 


$500 minimum balance . . . . $6.00 
Fee for every check you write on 
Four ant ee 25 
Fee for an ATM card (annual fee) ... 10.00 
Fee for each ATM withdrawal . 25 
Fee for each ATM deposit 1.00 
Fee for a stop payment order 12.50 
Fee for checks presented against 
insufficient funds (NSF) . 15.00 
Fee for printing checks (per 200) .... 12.00 to 
18.00 
Fee to establish a preauthorized 
CCT 3.00 
Fee for not providing taxpayer ID 
e EA A SAS 7.00 
Fee for bank-by-mail kit . . 5.00 
Fee to hold a periodic statement at 
Fü ᷣ o éo——2 TATO 15.00 


Rate Inſormation 

The simple interest rate for your account 
is 5.00% with an annual percentage yield of 
5.138%. You will be paid this rate until 9-1-92, 

Your simple interest rate and annual per- 
centage yield may change. 

We may change the simple interest rate for 
your account based on market or other fac- 
tors at any time. 

The simple interest rate will never be less 
than 3%. 

Minimum Balance Requirements 

You must deposit $100 to open this ac- 
count. 

A minimum balance fee will be imposed for 
every month your account does not have an 
average daily balance of $500. 

You must maintain an average daily bal- 
ance of $100 to earn the annual percentage 
yield listed above. 

Balance Computation Method 

The balance on which interest is paid for 
your account is determined by the average 
daily balance method, which applies a peri- 
odic rate to the average balance in the ac- 
count for the period. The average daily bal- 
ance is calculated by adding the full amount 
of principal in the account for each day of 
the period and dividing that figure by the 
number of days in the period. 

Compounding and Crediting 

Interest for your account will be 
compounded daily and credited to your ac- 
count balance on the last day of each month. 

B-5—Sample Form (Certificate of Deposit) 

XYZ Savings Bank—Disclosure of Interest 

and Charges; 1 Year Certificate of Deposit 

Rate Information 

The simple interest rate for your account 
is 6.00% with an annual percentage yield of 
6.18%. You will be paid this rate until the 
maturity date of the certificate. 

Time Requirement 

To earn the annual percentage yield listed 
above, your entire deposit must remain on 
deposit until June 28, 1993. 

Minimum Balance Requirements 

You must deposit $1,000 to open this ac- 
count. 

You must maintain a minimum daily bal- 
ance of $1,000 to earn the annual percentage 
yield listed above. 

Balance Computation Method 

The balance on which interest is paid for 

your account is determined by the daily bal- 
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ance method, which applies a periodic rate 
to the full amount of principal in the ac- 
count each day. 

Transaction Limitations 


You may not make deposits or withdrawals 
from this account until the maturity date. 


Early Withdrawal Penalty 
If you withdraw any funds before the ma- 
turity date, a penalty of $50 will be charged 
to your account. 
Renewal Policy 


This account will be automatically re- 
newed at maturity. Even after it is renewed, 
you may withdraw the funds within 10 days 
without being charged a penalty. 


Compounding and Crediting 


Interest for your account will be 
compounded daily and credited to your ac- 
count balance on the last day of each month 
and at maturity. 


B-6—Sample Form (Certificate of Deposit 
Advertisement) 


Bank XYZ—Always Offers You Competitive 
CD Rates 


Account 


5 Year Certificate 
4 Year Certificate 
3 Year Certificate 
2 Year Certiticate 
1 Year Certificate 
6 Month Certificate 
90 Day Certificate! .. 
The annual percentage yields are ef- 
fective 3/9/92 through 3/16/92.. 


Annual percentage yield 


42 

Funds must remain on deposit until 
om PiE to earn the advertised 
yield. 


1 The annual percentage yield assumes funds will remain on deposit for a 
tull year at the advertised rate. A penalty may be imposed for early with- 
jorge TRS IMOR daily balance to open the account and to eam inter- 
est is $1,000. 


For more information call: 202-123-1234, 
Bank XYZ. Deposits insured to $100,000 by 
FDIC. 

B-7—Sample Form (Money Market Account 
Advertisement) 
The Prime Dollars In The Market Are In 
Money Market Accounts With Bank XYZ 


Annual percentage yield 
Accounts with a balance of $5,000 5.07 
or less. 


Accounts with a balance over $5,000 5.57%! 
The annual percentage yields are Fees or other conditions could re- 
papo April 15 through April duce the eamings on the ac- 
` count, 


1 The rates may change after the account is opened. 


For more information call: 202-123-1234, 
Bank XYZ; founded 1899. Deposits insured to 
$100,000 by FDIC. 

APPENDIX C—EFFECT ON STATE LAWS 
(a) Inconsistent Disclosure Requirements 

State law requirements that are inconsist- 
ent with the disclosure requirements of the 
act and this regulation are preempted to the 
extent of the inconsistency. A state law is 
inconsistent if it requires a depository insti- 
tution to make disclosures that contradict 
the requirements of the federal law. A state 
law is also contradictory if it requires the 
use of the same term to represent a different 
amount or a different meaning than the fed- 
eral law, or if it requires the use of a term 
different from that required in the federal 
law to describe the same item. 

(b) Preemption Determinations 

A depository institution, state, or other in- 
terested party may request the Board to de- 
termine whether a state law requirement is 
inconsistent with the federal requirements. 
A request for a determination shall be in 
writing and addressed to the Secretary, 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
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System, Washington, DC 20551. Notice that 
the Board intends to make a determination 
(either on request or on its own motion) that 
will be published in the FEDERAL REGISTER, 
with an opportunity for public comment un- 
less the Board finds that notice and oppor- 
tunity for comment would be impracticable, 
unnecessary, or contrary to the public inter- 
est and publishes its reasons for such deci- 
sion, Notice of a final determination will be 
published in the FEDERAL REGISTER and fur- 
nished to the party who made the request 
and to the appropriate state official. 
(c) Effect of Preemption Determinations 

After the Board determines that a state 

law is inconsistent, a depository institution 


may not make disclosures using the incon- 
sistent term. 


(d) Reversal of Determination 


The Board reserves the right to reverse a 
determination for any reason bearing on the 
coverage or effect of state or federal law. No- 
tice of reversal of a determination will be 
published in the FEDERAL REGISTER and a 
copy furnished to the appropriate state offi- 
cial. 


APPENDIX D—ISSUANCE OF STAFF 
INTERPRETATIONS 


Officials in the Board's Division of 
Consumer and Community Affairs are au- 
thorized to issue official staff interpreta- 
tions of this regulation. These interpreta- 
tions provide the protections afforded under 
section 271(f) of the act. Except in unusual 
circumstances, interpretations will not be is- 
sued separately but will be incorporated in 
an official commentary to the regulation, 
which will be amended periodically. No staff 
interpretations will be issued approving de- 
pository institutions’ forms, statements, or 
calculation tools or methods. 

By order of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, April 2, 1992. 


JENNIFER J. JOHNSON, 
Associate Secretary of the Board. 


AN AWARD FOR PATRICIA M. ZELL 


è Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, a few 
days ago I had the great pleasure of at- 
tending the annual awards banquet of 
the American Indian Resources Insti- 
tute, an event attended by several hun- 
dred Native Americans from across this 
country. Among the distinguished serv- 
ice awards presented at the event, one 
may be of special interest to my col- 
leagues on the Select Committee on In- 
dian Affairs and to my other colleagues 
in this body. 

Before calling your attention to that 
award, I want to join my friends in In- 
dian country in applauding the other 
honorees: the later Robert Newlin, 
Inupiat Eskimo of Noorvik, AK, the 
former chairman of the board of the 
NANA Regional Corp., and village lead- 
er, awarded a Posthumous Distin- 
guished Service Award; Larry E. 
Echohawk, a Pawnee, a former Idaho 
legislator, now Idaho’s elected attor- 
ney general, the 1992 Distinguished 
Achievement Award; Franklin D. 
Ducheneaux, Cheyenne River Sioux, 
the long-time counsel on Indian affairs 
for the House Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee, a 1992 Distinguished 
Service Award; and Paul J. Bernal of 
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Taos Pueblo, who fought for more than 
20 years for the return of the Blue Lake 
area to the Taos Pueblo, the 1992 Allan 
Houser Lifetime Achievement Award. 

In manifold ways these persons made 
very important contributions to pro- 
tecting the rights and advancing the 
interests of American Indians and 
other Native Americans, and the hon- 
ors bestowed upon them were clearly 
earned and well deserved. 

The honoree who may be of especial 
interest in this body, however, was Pa- 
tricia M. Zell, a Navajo who is today 
staff director and majority counsel to 
the Select Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs, a post to which I appointed her in 
early 1991. Although the tribute paid 
Patricia included her service in this 
position, her presenter, Billy Frank, 
Jr., the Chairman of the Northwest In- 
dian Fisheries Commission, reached 
nearly 20 years to describe her vigor 
and intelligence, and the respect for In- 
dian rights she exhibited when they 
first met. 

Mr. President, Members of this body 
who are afforded honors may sometime 
react as I do to such awards, grateful 
that our efforts are noticed, but trou- 
bled that staff contributions to what 
we are doing are too often overlooked. 
This may be why I was so moved at 
hearing the tribute to Patricia’s per- 
sonal attributes and her accomplish- 
ments last week as she was awarded a 
1992 Distinguished Service Award, and 
why I thought it important to inform 
my colleagues. 

Mr. President, I request that the 
brief portrayal of Patricia Zell con- 
tained in the program of the 1992 Amer- 
ican Indian Achievement Awards din- 
ner be printed following my remarks. 

The tribute follows: 

PATRICIA M. ZELL, 1992 DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE AWARD RECIPIENT 

Although she rarely mentions it, Patricia 
Zell’s decision to put aside a Ph.D. in clini- 
cal psychology in favor of a career in law not 
only changed her life, but also has proved to 
be a boon to the American Indian commu- 
nity which has benefited enormously from 
her many talents. The trail that led her to 
her current position of Staff Director and 
Chief Counsel to the Senate Select Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs began when she worked 
for the American Indian Policy Review Com- 
mission from 1975 to 1977, serving as the re- 
search director for the Task Force on Tribal 
Government and later as a member of the 
staff that prepared the Commission’s final 
report. 

In 1977, Patricia accepted a staff position 
with the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 
where she worked on the Investigation into 
the Administration of Justice by the State 
of Washington as it affects Native Americans 
and was a contributor to the Commission's 
1981 publication entitled Indian Tribes: A 
Continuing Quest for Survival.” 

In 1978, Patricia joined the staff of the Sen- 
ate Select Committee on Indian Affairs as a 
professional staff member and also began her 
legal studies at Georgetown University, 
earning a Juris Doctor in 1981. After gradua- 
tion from Georgetown, she worked for a year 
as a staff attorney with the American Indian 
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Lawyer Training Program before returning 
in 1982 to the Senate Select Committee on 
Indian Affairs to serve as a staff attorney. In 
1985, she began serving as the editor of the 
Indian Law Reporter. 

In 1986, the then new Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, Senator Daniel Inouye, recognizing 
the innate abilities and political adroitness 
of this soft-spoken Navajo woman, appointed 
Patricia as Chief Counsel to the Committee. 
In December 1990 Patricia also assumed the 
duties of Staff Director. 

From professional staff member to her now 
dual position of Staff Director and Chief 
Counsel, Patricia Zell has helped shape a leg- 
islative landscape that is more friendly to 
the rights and concerns of American Indians 
than it has ever been before.e 


BUDGET SCOREKEEPING REPORT 


è Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I hereby 
submit to the Senate the budget 
scorekeeping report prepared by the 
Congressional Budget Office under sec- 
tion 308(b) of the Congressional Budget 
Act of 1974, as amended. This report 
serves as the scorekeeping report for 
the purposes of section 605(b) and sec- 
tion 311 of the Budget Act. 

This report shows that current level 
spending exceeds the budget resolution 
by $6.5 billion in budget authority and 
by $6.1 billion in outlays. Current level 
is $2.9 billion above the revenue floor in 
1992 and $0.7 billion below the revenue 
floor over the 5 years, 1992-96. 

The current estimate of the deficit 
for purposes of calculating the maxi- 
mum deficit amount is $354.4 billion, 
$3.2 billion above the maximum deficit 
amount for 1992 of $351.2 billion. 

The report follows: 

U.S. CONGRESS, 
CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET OFFICE, 
Washington, DC, May 19, 1992. 
Hon. JIM SASSER, 
Chairman, Committee on the Budget, U.S. Sen- 
ate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: The attached report 
shows the effects of Congressional action on 
the budget for fiscal year 1992 and is current 
through May 15, 1992. The estimates of budg- 
et authority, outlays, and revenues are con- 
sistent with the technical and economic as- 
sumptions of the Concurrent Resolution on 
the Budget (H. Con. Res. 121). This report is 
submitted under Section 308(b) and in aid of 
Section 311 of the Congressional Budget Act, 
as amended, and meet the requirements for 
Senate scorekeeping of Section 5 of S. Con. 
Res. 32, the 1986 First Concurrent Resolution 
on the Budget. 

Since my last report, dated May 12, 1992, 
there has been no action that affects the cur- 
rent level of budget authority, outlays or 
revenues. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT D. REISCHAUER, 
Director. 


THE CURRENT LEVEL REPORT FOR THE U.S. SENATE, 
102D CONG., 2D SESS. AS OF MAY 15, 1992 


{In billions of doliars) 
Budget res- Current 
olution (H. Current 
Con. Res. level! bene 
121) 
On-budget: 
Budget authority... 1,270.7 12772 +65 
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THE CURRENT LEVEL REPORT FOR THE U.S. SENATE, 
102D CONG., 2D SESS. AS OF MAY 15, 1992—Continued 


[In billions of dollars} 

Budget res- 

oon d. Curent u Sr 

bor Fo fevel resolution 

12017 1,207.8 +6.1 

850.5 853.4 +29 

4,836.2 4,835.5 -1 

ici 351.2 354.4 +32 

Debt subject to limit ....... 3,982.2 3,795.0 —1872 

APT Seca ca 
U s 
1992 ....... = 246.8 
1992-96 .. 1,331.5 
Social Security revenues: 

1902.5... 318.8 
1992-96 . 18303 


‘Current level represents the estimated revenue and direct spending el. 
fects of all legislation that Congress has enacted or sent to the President 
for his approval. in addition, full-year tunding estimates under current law 
are included for entitlement and mandatory programs requiring annual ap- 
propriations even if the appropriations have not been made. The current 
level of debt subject to limit reflects the latest U.S. Treasury information on 
public debt transactions. 


Note—Detail may not add due to rounding. 


THE ON-BUDGET CURRENT LEVEL REPORT FOR THE U.S. 
SENATE, 1020 CONG., 2D SESS., SENATE SUPPORTING 
DETAIL FOR FISCAL YEAR 1992 AS OF CLOSE Of BUSI- 
NESS MAY 15, 1992 

{le millions of dollars) 


Budget au- 
thority 
ENACTED IN PREVIOUS SESSIONS 
Permanents 
legislation ed 
Appropriation leg 
Mandatory adjustments ? on 240 
Offsetting receipts ... (232,542) 
Total previously 
enacted 2 d. 1,260,314 1.199.389 353.364 
ENACTED THIS SESSION 
E unem com- 
sation 
1022400 iein 2.706 M inisin 
American Tech: i 
Act (Public Law 102-245) ....... piisa * ie 0 
Technical Correction to the 
Stamp Act (Public Law 102- m 0 
Further continuing appropriations, Paeria eae $ 
1992 (Public Law 102-266) + 14,178 i e a 
Total enacted this session 16,884 8,430 0 
PENDING SIGNATURE 
Extend certain expiring veterans’ 
programs (S. 2378) 9 Lage i 
Total current level 1,277,196 4,207817 853.364 
Total budget resolution> ... 1,270,713 1,201,701 350.501 
Amount pear 
Over budget resolu- 
o em — 6,483 5.116 2,863 
Under budget reso- 


lution 
1 Adjustments required to conform with current law estimates for entitie- 
reve and other 3 programs in the concurrent resolution on the 
is Con, Res. 121), 
1 udes the continuing resolution enacted last session (Public Law 
12-18 a that oe 1, 1992. 


* ee with section — 1 of the Budget Enforcement 
amount shown for Public 102-266 does not include 
8107 8 060 in budget authority 4 428750000 in outlays in emergency 
funding for SBA disaster loans. 
Sincludes revision under section 9 of the concurrent resolution on the 
budget (see p. 84055 of “Congressional Record” dated Mar. 20, 1992). 


Note —Detail may not add due to rounding.« 


COMMUNITY NURSING CENTERS 


è Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, today I 
would like to draw attention to a long 
unrecognized source of health care, 
community nursing centers. Recently 
the National League for Nursing con- 
ducted a nationwide study, funded by 
the Metropolitan Life Foundation, doc- 
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umenting the valuable work these cen- 
ters have been doing to provide care to 
clients of all backgrounds and incomes, 
but especially to the homeless, indi- 
gent, chronically ill and underserved of 
this Nation. 

These centers have proliferated with- 
in the past 5 years suggesting a pro- 
found acceptance by the American pub- 
lic for the services provided by them. 
In 1990, when the data were collected, 
there were approximately 250 centers 
nationwide. These centers have proven 
that an alternative health care source 
can and should be part of the answer to 
high-quality care for a reasonable cost. 
While cost will vary somewhat based 
on location and time in existence for a 
particular center, overall cost has been 
estimated at $78 to $54 per client visit. 
One center in Atlanta is able to provide 
an all-inclusive health care visit for an 
average of $40. This includes needed 
medications and laboratory tests. How 
many of our traditional fee-for-service 
providers can boast the same? 

Types of services provided in these 
centers and documented by the Na- 
tional League for Nursing include 
physicals and checkups, ambulatory 
and outpatient care, immunization and 
infusion therapy, home care to the 
acute, chronic, and terminally ill and 
respite care to children. These centers 
receive only 24 percent of their funding 
from Medicaid-Medicare and another 19 
percent from private insurance. The re- 
maining 57 percent comes from various 
sources, such as from the institution to 
which the center is affiliated, or pri- 
vate donations. 

Nurse practitioners and other non- 
physician professionals are providing 
this country a valuable service with 
relatively little support from the Fed- 
eral Government. It is time that we 
take a closer look at these alternative 
resources in all of our health care leg- 
islation, as a potential solution to our 
health care deficit and enact legisla- 
tion which does not discriminate 
against nonphysician health care pro- 
fessionals.e 


SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
UNITED WAY OF BUFFALO 


@ Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I rise 
to inform my colleagues that this year 
marks the 75th anniversary of the 
United Way of Buffalo and Erie Coun- 
ty. This fine institution is dedicated to 
helping the community by aiding the 
elderly, the unemployed, the disabled, 
abused and neglected children, recover- 
ing substance abusers, and others in 
need. 

The United Way performs an invalu- 
able service to the people of Buffalo 
and Erie County. Its contributions to 
the region are deeply felt, and greatly 
appreciated. I commend its staff and 
volunteers on their efforts to improve 
the quality of life for the disadvan- 
taged, and I wish them all much con- 
tinued success. 
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OPPOSING THE CONTINUED FORC- 
IBLE RETURN OF THE VIETNAM- 
ESE BOAT PEOPLE FROM HONG 
KONG 


è Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I rise 
today to oppose the continued forcible 
return of the Vietnamese boat people 
from Hong Kong to Vietnam. 

With the signing of an agreement on 
May 12, 1992, Britain and Hong Kong 
agreed to terms with Vietnam provid- 
ing for the forced repatriation of Viet- 
namese nationals who have sought ref- 
uge in Hong Kong. Since the end of the 
Vietnam war, over 1.5 million Vietnam- 
ese boat people have fled the oppres- 
sion of a Communist dictatorship 
which was imposed upon them. The 
current agreement between Britain and 
Vietnam authorizes the forcible return 
of 54,000 boat people currently being 
held in detention camps in Hong Kong. 

As we witness the expansion of de- 
mocracy throughout the former Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe, we must 
not forget that oppression continues in 
Vietnam. On November 9, 1991, the first 
59 Vietnamese refugees were returned 
kicking and screaming to Vietnam in 
anticipation of brutal treatment upon 
their return. We must not allow any 
more refugees to be subjected to the 
same treatment and deprived of those 
basic human rights which the United 
States has so vehemently defended. 

In forcibly returning the boat people 
to Vietnam, the British authorities are 
subjecting these people to reprisal 
from an oppressive regime and prob- 
able inhuman treatment. They will be 
subject to political reeducation, wide- 
spread discrimination, and forced 
labor. 

In sitting idly by, we simply condone 
activities which subject others to a life 
of oppression. The return of the Viet- 
namese boat people is a deplorable act 
on the part of British authorities and 
impedes efforts by the international 
community to defend personal freedom 
and liberty. These actions are an af- 
front to democratic principles and 
must not be tolerated. The Vietnamese 
boat people must not be thrown back 
into the fire of Communist Vietnam.e 


PRESIDENT LI TENG-HUI’S SECOND 
ANNIVERSARY IN OFFICE 


è Mr. BURNS. Mr. President, 2 years 
ago, on May 20, 1990, President Li 
Teng-hui of the Republic of China on 
Taiwan, was sworn in as the eighth 
President of that island nation. Much 
economic and political progress has 
been made in those 24 months. Eco- 
nomically, Taiwan has continued its 
growth; in fact, the Asian Development 
Bank estimated that Republic of Chi- 
na’s 1992 economic growth will reach 
7.8 percent. Politically, Taiwan has 
been fostering the growth of a number 
of political parties and in the continu- 
ing process of constitutional reform. 
Taiwan's goal, as announced by Pre- 
mier Hau Peits’un, is to build itself 
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into a high-quality society, one that is 
economically and politically advanced 
and one that can serve as a develop- 
ment model for mainland China and as 
a respected member of the inter- 
national community. 

On the eve of President Li Teng-hui's 
second anniversary in office, which is 
May 20, 1992, I truly hope that Taiwan 
will soon realize its stated goal of be- 
coming a high-quality society, worthy 
of admiration. 

To President Li Teng-hui, Foreign 
Minister Fredrick Chien, and Ambas- 
sador Dong Mou-shih and the people of 
Taiwan, I send my congratulations.e 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDERS FOR THURSDAY, MAY 21, 
1992 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that when the Senate 
completes its business today, it stand 
in recess until 9 a.m., Thursday, May 
21; that following the prayer, the Jour- 
nal of the proceedings be deemed ap- 
proved to date and the time for the two 
leaders be reserved for their use later 
in the day; that there then be a period 
for morning business not to extend be- 
yond 10:30 a.m., with Senators per- 
mitted to speak therein for up to 5 
minutes each, with the following Sen- 
ators recognized for the time limits 
specified: Senators WOFFORD and 
ADAMS for up to 15 minutes each; Sen- 
ators SANFORD, ROTH, SIMPSON, and 
GORTON for up to 10 minutes each; and 
a total of 20 minutes for Senators 
DASCHLE and LEVIN; further, that at 
10:30 a.m., Thursday, the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
467, S. 2743, the Yugoslavia Sanctions 
Act of 1992; that immediately after the 
bill is reported by the clerk, without 
intervening action or debate, the bill 
be deemed read three times and the 
Senate proceed to vote on final pas- 


e. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I now ask 
unanimous consent that it be in order 
to request the yeas and nays on final 


passage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 
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The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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RECESS UNTIL 9 A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I do not 
know of any other Senator who wishes 
to speak. 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate now stand in recess under the 
previous order. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
at 10:17 p.m., recessed until Thursday, 
May 21, 1992, at 9 a.m. 


May 20, 1992 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Wednesday, May 20, 1992 


The House met at 11 a.m. 

Rabbi Herbert Morris, Beth-Israel- 
Judea Congregation, San Francisco, 
CA, offered the following prayer: 

Let us pray: In these morning hours 
of life renewed, we pause to give 
thanks to God of all creation and to 
ask for a blessing. 

A blessing for you who are the Rep- 
resentatives of our United States— 
called upon to be our leaders. Men and 
women especially chosen in this land of 
freedom to continue and to create the 
laws of fairness, justice, and equality 
among us all. We are so many and so 
diverse—a nation of all races, beliefs, 
and opinions. We stand in need of un- 
derstanding; ourselves, our fellow citi- 
zens, our world. 

In the words of a modern American 
educator and teacher, Solomon Sacks: 
“Some pray gifts, truly divine 
Some ask for power, only Thine. 
Would’st Thou me, a blessing impart, 
Grant me, O Lord, an understanding 

heart.“ Amen. 


— — 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has exam- 
ined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House 
his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the Jour- 
nal stands approved. 

Mr. BUNNING. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to clause 1, rule I, I demand a vote 
on agreeing to the Speaker’s approval 
of the Journal, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the Chair’s approval of the Journal. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. BUNNING. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 287, nays 
115, answered present“ 1, not voting 
31, as follows: 


[Roll No, 129] 
YEAS—287 

Ackerman Archer Berman 
Alexander Aspin Bevill 
Anderson Atkins Bilbray 
Andrews (ME) Bacchus Bonior 
Andrews (NJ) Barnard Borski 
Andrews (TX) Bateman Boucher 
Annunzio Beilenson Brewster 
Applegate Bennett Brooks 


Collins (MI) 


Ford (MI) 


Hochbrueckner 


Horn 
Horton 
Hoyer 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hutto 
Jefferson 
Johnson (SD) 
Johnson (TX) 
Johnston 
Jones (NC) 
Jontz 
Kanjorski 
Kaptur 
Kasich 
Kennedy 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kleczka 
Klug 
Kolter 
Kopetski 
Kostmayer 
LaFalce 
Lancaster 
Lantos 


McHugh 
McMillen (MD) 
McNulty 


Mfume 
Miller (CA) 
Mineta 


Payne (VA) 


Thomas (GA) 


Vander Jagt 
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Williams Wolpe Yates 
Wilson Wyden Yatron 
Wise Wylie 
NAYS—115 
Allard Hancock Paxon 
Allen Hastert Quillen 
Armey Hefley Ramstad 
Baker Henry Regula 
Ballenger Herger Ridge 
Barrett Hobson Riggs 
Barton Holloway Roberts 
Bereuter Hopkins Rogers 
Bilirakis Hunter Rohrabacher 
Bliley Hyde Ros-Lehtinen 
Boehlert Inhofe Roukema 
Boehner Ireland Saxton 
Bunning Jacobs Schaefer 
Burton James Schroeder 
p Johnson (CT) Sensenbrenner 

Campbell (CA) Kolbe Shays 
Chandler 1 Shuster 
Clay Lagomarsino Sikorski 
Coble Leach Smith (OR) 
Coleman (MO) Lent Smith (TX) 
Cox (CA) Lewis (CA) Solomon 
Crane Lewis (FL) Stearns 
Cunningham Lightfoot Stump 
Dannemeyer Lowery (CA) Sundquist 
Davis Machtley Taylor (NC) 
DeLay Martin Thomas (WY) 
Dickinson McCandless Upton 
Doolittle McCollum Vucanovich 
Dornan (CA) McCrery Walker 
Duncan McDade Walsh 
Emerson McEwen Weber 
Fawell McMillan (NC) Weldon 
Franks (CT) Meyers Wolf 
Gallegly Michel Young (AK) 
Gallo Miller (OH) Young (FL) 
Gekas Miller (WA) Zeliff 
Gingrich Molinari Zimmer 
Goodling Murphy 
Goss Nussle 

ANSWERED “PRESENT"—1 

Edwards (CA) 
NOT VOTING—31 
Abercrombie Gilchrest Morella 
Anthony Gradison Oakar 
AuCoin Grandy Olin 
Bentley Hammerschmidt Payne (NJ) 
Blackwell Houghton Perkins 
Boxer Jenkins Pursell 
Coughlin Jones (GA) Rangel 
Donnelly Levine (CA) Roe 
Edwards (OK) Livingston Thomas (CA) 
Engel Manton 
Fields Marlenee 
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So the Journal was approved. 
The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 


PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MCNULTY). Will the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. APPLEGATE] kindly come for- 
ward and lead the House in the Pledge 
of Allegiance? 

Mr. APPLEGATE led the Pledge of 
Allegiance as follows: 

I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the Unit- 
ed States of America, and to the Republic for 
which it stands, one nation under God, indi- 
visible, with liberty and justice for all. 


O This symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e.g., 111407 is 2:07 p.m. 
Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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RABBI HERBERT MORRIS 
WELCOMED 


(Mr. LANTOS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, it is an 
honor and a privilege to welcome Rabbi 
Herbert Morris as guest chaplain 
today. A pillar of San Franciso’s reli- 
gious community, his is a voice of 
unity and understanding. Rabbi Morris 
has led Congregation Beth Israel-Judea 
in San Francisco for 20 years. He is a 
source of inspiration and guidance to 
thousands in the bay area. 

A former Navy chaplain stationed in 
the Far East, Rabbi Morris was com- 
mended by the Navy for outstanding 
work with naval personnel of all reli- 
gions. He holds a doctorate from He- 
brew Union College and has enjoyed 
great success as a college educator and 
a guest lecturer. 

The recipient of many honors and 
awards for his life’s work, Rabbi Morris 
is known by many as the host of the 
CBS television program “Mosaic.” In 
that capacity, he characteristically 
emphasized the vital importance of tol- 
erance and unity in our heterogeneous 
society. 

Mr. Speaker, at a time when so many 
seem so willing to exploit differences 
among people for short-term gain, 
Rabbi Morris has dedicated his life to 
building bridges of understanding be- 
tween all men and women. It is an 
honor to have such a profoundly caring 
and devoted man among us today. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 
PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
HUBBARD). The Chair announces that 
for 1 minute this day, there will be 10 
1 minutes on each side of the aisle. 


——— 


STATUS OF THE CONTINGENT 
FUND 


(Mr. SANTORUM asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. SANTORUM. Mr. Speaker, here 
we go again. 

Mr. Speaker, the House of Represent- 
atives is treating themselves dif- 
ferently than we treat the rest of the 
Government and certainly differently 
than the American public. 

We now find out of the Speaker's 
slush fund, or a contingent fund of the 
House of Representatives, $46 million 
left over from 1991 spending that does 
not get returned to the Treasury, that 
does not go back to the American pub- 
lic to reduce the deficit, but is kept 
here on the Hill to use for whatever 
purposes that the leadership of the 
House of Representatives sees fit. We 
think that is wrong. We think that 
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should end, and we think those moneys 
that are left over should be audited. 

The public should know what this 
money is being spent for. Why do we 
need this money, and what is it being 
used for? 

Today, after the 1 minute, Iam going 
to introduce a resolution to have these 
accounts audited so that the public 
will know what this money is being 
spent for. Mr. Speaker, this procedure 
must end, and it must be open and ac- 
countable to the American public. 


MORE BAD NEWS FOR AMERICAN 
FAMILIES 


(Mr. HOAGLAND asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. HOAGLAND. Mr. Speaker, last 
weekend, we were greeted with more 
bad news on the economy: From 1979 to 
1991, real dollar earnings for the me- 
dian worker in this country dropped 7.3 
percent. Researchers found less than 
one-half of this decline was due to the 
recession; nearly 5 percent of the drop 
occurred before 1989, the onset of the 
recession. The study, conducted by the 
Economic Policy Institute, also found 
that the only people whose income 
went up were men with postgraduate 
education, about a 12th of the male 
work force. And surprisingly, other col- 
lege-educated men saw their incomes 
decline. 

This study comes on the heels of oth- 
ers last year that show that average 
working Americans saw their real dol- 
lar incomes reduced 8.7 percent from 
1979 to 1989 while the salaries of the 
wealthy jumped 12.3 percent. The in- 
come of the richest one percent of 
Americans grew by a whopping 113 per- 
cent while the income of America’s 
poorest fell 10 percent. 

As a result, in many families, both 
spouses must work just to make ends 
meet. This, in turn, has opened a fam- 
ily time deficit. A recent study shows 
that since 1960, children have lost 10 to 
12 hours per week with their parents. A 
different study shows that the average 
worker in America is spending 6 more 
hours per week on the job than he or 
she did in 1973. Finally, since 1970 the 
number of working mothers with chil- 
dren under age 6 grew by 27 percent. 

These are distressing statistics for 
American families. 

Our economy is hamstrung by a $400 
billion Federal deficit and our growing 
national debt now approaching $4 tril- 
lion. These are unfathomable numbers. 
But they are numbers that are robbing 
working families of a good wage and 
good life for their children. 


——— 


NO-YEAR ACCOUNTS 
(Mr. DELAY asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 
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Mr. DELAY. Mr. Speaker, we have a 
new language in the House, new terms. 
The new term is no- year accounts.“ It 
is no longer the Speaker’s slush fund or 
something like the Speaker’s slush 
fund; what we are looking at is no-year 
accounts. 

No-year accounts are those accounts 
of rolling over moneys from 1 year to 
the next to spend on items and projects 
within the House of Representatives. 
There is no direct accounting. 

In fact, some people said that we do 
have audits. Well, let me show you an 
audit by the GAO of House accounts: 12 
pages long. 

Let me show you an audit of the 
Farmers Home Administration, that 
spends about the same money as the 
House of Representatives: 104 pages 
long. 

There is no way to track how we are 
spending money in the U.S. House of 
Representatives without a good audit. 
We need to eliminate no-year accounts. 
We need an independent audit of how 
we are spending money in the House of 
Representatives and let the people 
know what we are spending their 
money on. 


EEE 
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WE NEED AN ENVIRONMENTAL 
PRESIDENT 


(Ms. DELAURO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her re- 
marks.) 

Ms. DELAURO. Mr. Speaker, because 
of the President, the public will soon 
lose its right to know about increased 
air pollution. People will lose that 
right when the administration changes 
regulations requiring public notice and 
comment before companies change the 
amount of pollution they emit. 

In 1990, the Congress passed sweeping 
legislation to clean the Nation’s air. 
The Clean Air Act was signed into law, 
and we had a self-proclaimed environ- 
mental President. In the year and a 
half since then, he has violated the act 
35 times by failing to issue needed reg- 
ulations. 

And now he is expected to issue final 
regulations that will seriously under- 
mine public confidence in the law and 
remove important public participation 
in its enforcement. 

But the Clean Air Act is not the only 
environmental issue he is trying to 
thwart. He is blocking worldwide co- 
operation on global warming, as well. 

First, he earned worldwide criticism 
for hesitating to go to the Earth sum- 
mit. Then, he rejected target dates for 
decreasing global warming. So even 
though he says he will go to the con- 
ference, there will not be much to talk 
about once he is there. 

Our country needs a President who 
will not just proclaim his support, but 
actively work to reclaim the environ- 
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ment. I call on the President to start 
working with Congress and enforce the 
law. 


INTRODUCTION OF THE AVIATION 
NOISE LIMITATION ACT OF 1992 


(Mr. ZIMMER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. ZIMMER. Mr. Speaker, today I 
will introduce the Aviation Noise Lim- 
itation Act. My bill would require the 
Federal Aviation Administration to 
measure aircraft noise on the basis of 
its actual impact on people rather than 
abstract and irrelevant mathematical 
formulas. 

The bill calls for the FAA to take 
into account population density and 
background noise and to treat residen- 
tial areas differently from industrial 
areas when planning air routes. It is 
one thing to live in an urban or an in- 
dustrial area where aircraft noise is 
lost in the din of the background noise, 
but it is quite another to live far from 
these areas where the only background 
noise is the wind and the noise of a 
low-flying aircraft can have a shatter- 
ing impact. 

My bill eliminates the illogical an- 
nual averaging of noise on which the 
FAA currently bases its regulations. 
Instead the bill mandates that aircraft 
noise may not be more than 6 decibels 
above the average background noise 
during any I-hour period and that air- 
craft noise may not exceed 70 decibels 
in any single instance. 

Mr. Speaker, I encourage all my col- 
leagues to support this bill. 


BELIEVERS OF TERM LIMITS 
SHOULD GO HOME 


(Mr. WASHINGTON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Mr. Speaker and 
Members, several days ago in the local 
paper here which we have on Capitol 
Hill I read an article about term limits 
and Members of Congress who were get- 
ting involved in term limits. Person- 
ally I do not think that term limits is 
the way to go. I think the people have 
the intelligence in my district to de- 
cide whether I served long enough in 
Congress. 

But that is not the issue. It is an 
issue upon which people in general ina 
democracy may differ. But what I find 
interesting about it is the disingen- 
uousness and the hypocrisy involved in 
people who served more than 12 years 
in Congress already who want to pass a 
constitutional amendment to limit 
people to 12 years in Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I say to my colleagues, 
“If they think that serving 12 years in 
Congress is such a good idea, why don’t 
they voluntarily practice what they 
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preach? Go home if you think that 12 
years is enough for a Member of Con- 
gress to serve. Go home. How in the 
world can you sign a petition to dis- 
charge an idea to get it out here on the 
floor of the Congress so you can vote 
for it when you've already violated it? 
Go home if you believe in term limita- 
tions of 12 years. Go home.“ 


THE BALANCED BUDGET 
AMENDMENT 


(Ms. SNOWE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her re- 
marks.) 

Ms. SNOWE. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. STENHOLM], 
the gentleman from Oregon IMr. 
SMITH], the gentleman from Delaware 
[Mr. CARPER], and I have just filed the 
discharge petition for House Joint Res- 
olution 290, the balanced budget 
amendment. 

Istrongly urge all of the 278 Members 
of the House who have expressed their 
support for this important bill by co- 
sponsoring it, to join with us in this ef- 
fort to bring a balanced budget amend- 
ment to the House floor for a vote by 
signing the petition. 

We've waited since fiscal year 1969 for 
a budget that was balanced or in sur- 
plus. In that time, we've tried every 
statutory structure, process or gim- 
mick possible, and they’ve been given 
ample time to work. And obviously, 
the statutory approach has been a mis- 
erable failure. 

We have also been told that it is sim- 
ply a matter of political willpower. Un- 
fortunately, our friend will has not 
been seen around the Congress for some 
time now, and meanwhile, the deficits 
keep getting larger, not smaller. 

It is time for the discipline and re- 
quirements that only a constitutional 
balanced budget amendment can de- 
liver. Constitutional amendments 
work. Anything short of an amend- 
ment, the Congress will find a way 
around. 

The absence of any such constitu- 
tional balanced budget amendment has 
yielded $400 billion deficits, and a na- 
tional debt of $3.4 trillion. This spend- 
ing binge has placed the United States 
on a dangerous and uncharted eco- 
nomic course—we have no way of 
knowing how bad things might get, if 
we continue without the balanced 
budget amendment. 

At a point in time when the economy 
might be starting to recover, it is time 
for the Congress to take the most im- 
portant step it can for ensuring future 
prosperity. It is time, in short, to 
adopt the balanced budget amendment. 

Sign the discharge petition to bring 
House Joint Resolution 290, the bal- 
anced budget amendment, to the House 
floor. 
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JAPAN MAKES 50 PERCENT OF 
OUR CARS AND DUMPS 
MINIVANS ON OUR MARKET 


(Mr. TRAFICANT asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, 
Mitsubishi makes cars for Chrysler. 
Toyota makes cars for GM. Mazda 
makes cars for Ford. And, to boot, 
Japan makes 50 percent of all cars sold 
in America. 

But that is not enough for Japan, so 
Japan illegally dumps minivans in our 
markets, destroying the American van 
sales. 

Is it any wonder that the Japanese 
trade surplus rose 14 percent last 
month, all at the expense of Uncle 
Sam? 

Congress does nothing. The President 
does nothing. The trade reps do noth- 
ing. The Commerce Department does 
nothing. 

The bottom line is: The American 
worker is getting ripped off big time by 
both Japan and Uncle Sam. There will 
not be a job left in this country if we 
continue to wimp out against a bunch 
of cheaters stealing our country’s free- 
dom. 

Think about it. 


— —— 


DRASTIC STEPS NEEDED IMME- 
DIATELY TO RESTORE ACCOUNT- 
ABILITY TO CONGRESSIONAL FI- 
NANCES 


(Mr. DOOLITTLE asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania shortly 
will introduce his privileged motion, 
which he referred to in his 1 minute, 
concerning the requested audit of the 
House accounts. This will be, I under- 
stand, a key vote used by Citizens 
Against Government Waste in making 
their legislative rankings. 

I have before me a report published 
by the Heritage Foundation entitled 
“Congress’ Billion Dollar Slush Fund,” 
and, if I may quote from this report, 
“Drastic steps are needed immediately 
to restore accountability to congres- 
sional finances,“ and then they make a 
couple of recommendations. 

Mr. Speaker, one is to bump no-year 
funding. There is no possible excuse for 
rolling over funding indefinitely. Con- 
gress should be able to determine its 
funding needs and work within a rea- 
sonable budget. The accumulated no- 
year accounts will soon create a huge 
undesignated slush fund accessible to a 
few congressional leaders and ripe for 
abuse. No-year accounts should be lim- 
ited to the few specific accounts which 
merit them, such as specific projects of 
the Architect of the Capitol that may 
extend over an indefinite period of 
time and, second, commission a truly 
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independent audit of all congressional 
accounts. 
—— 
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URGING SPEEDY PASSAGE OF 
21TH AMENDMENT TO THE CON- 
STITUTION 


(Mr. SWETT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. SWETT. Mr. Speaker, as an ar- 
chitect I have studied the creations of 
civilizations that have been made over 
the millenia. As a resident of New 
Hampshire, my perspective of the his- 
tory of this country spans four cen- 
turies. From my perspective, 200 years 
is a very short amount of time. There- 
fore, I am grateful for the speedy pas- 
sage of our Nation’s newest amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 

I believe the 27th amendment is proof 
not only of the wisdom and foresight of 
our country’s Founders but also the on- 
going vitality of our democratic insti- 
tutions. It sends the right message to 
the American people. I trust that our 
vote later today will send the very 
same message. 

Our democracy is in some ways em- 
battled, and a numbing and pervasive 
cynicism hangs too heavily over the 
Chamber and this city, but if we have 
the opportunity to hew to the prin- 
ciples upon which this great Nation 
was built, I am certain our country 
will soon enjoy a renaissance of free- 
dom and progress worthy of the brave 
men and women who launched our 
great experiment with democracy over 
two centuries ago. 

Mr. Speaker, I have returned my pay 
raise to the good people of New Hamp- 
shire, This amendment gives all Ameri- 
cans authority over any future pay 
raises. 


MEMBERS URGED TO SIGN DIS- 
CHARGE PETITION ON BALANCED 
BUDGET AMENDMENT 


(Mr. SMITH of Oregon asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. SMITH of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to urge my colleagues to sign the 
discharge petition to allow floor con- 
sideration of the Stenholm-Smith bal- 
anced budget amendment. 

With a $4 trillion debt and $400 bil- 
lion deficit weighing on their future, 
the American people have concluded 
that Congress is incapable of exercising 
the political will to reduce the deficit 
without a constitutional requirement 
to do so. 

And they are right. Mr. Speaker, this 
Congress spends a lot of time talking 
about making tough choices, but can- 
not seem to get around to making any. 

Unless we require that the budget be 
balanced, we will continue down the 
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destructive path of taxing and spend- 
ing, wasting the opportunity we have 
today, and mortgaging what opportuni- 
ties our children might have in the fu- 
ture. 

Mr. Speaker, that is what the Sten- 
holm-Smith balanced budget amend- 
ment is about. 

I urge my colleagues to immediately 
sign the discharge petition on the 
Stenholm-Smith balanced budget 
amendment. 


FILING A DISCHARGE PETITION TO 
ALLOW FOR THE BALANCED 
BUDGET CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT 


(Mr. STENHOLM asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. STENHOLM. Mr. Speaker, today 
BOB SMITH, TOM CARPER, OLYMPIA 
SNOWE, and I have filed a discharge pe- 
tition which will bring to the House 
floor a rule allowing for the consider- 
ation of House Joint Resolution 290, 
the balanced budget constitutional 
amendment. This rule will provide for 
a fair and open debate on all of the is- 
sues surrounding a balanced budget 
amendment. 

Some of our colleagues, particularly 
some on my side of the aisle, may won- 
der why we are taking this route. I 
would direct them to the 119 Demo- 
crats and 159 Republicans of this body 
who have sensed the urgency of finally 
gaining some control of a Federal debt 
which is reaching frightening propor- 
tions. I would direct them to the Amer- 
ican public, which is fed up with having 
60 percent of its personal income taxes 
going to making interest payments, 
rather than providing valuable serv- 
ices. I would point them to their own 
children and grandchildren, on whose 
backs we have laid a burden which we 
ourselves were never asked to carry. 

There are some who would argue that 
we don't need a constitutional amend- 
ment, that we just need political will. 
I would remind those folks of the suc- 
cess, or lack thereof, that all past stat- 
utory efforts have brought us in reduc- 
ing our deficit. 

There are some who would argue that 
a constitutional amendment won't 
really accomplish anything. To those 
folks, I would point out that just the 
talk of a vote on an amendment has 
spurred committee hearings, editorials, 
internal debate, and a raised level of 
consciousness about the debt that 
never would have happened otherwise. 

To all of the naysayers, I would urge 
that you stop being part of the problem 
and become part of the solution, just as 
278 of your colleagues have done. The 
first step to being part of that solution 
is in signing the discharge petition 
today. 
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REPEAL OF LUXURY TAX WOULD 
MEAN MORE JOBS FOR AMERI- 
CANS 


(Mr. NICHOLS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, today I 
rise to urge you to bring the Armey- 
Nichols-Tauzin bill to repeal the lux- 
ury tax before this body so we can put 
Americans back to work. 

As we all now know, this so-called 
luxury tax—passed as part of the 1990 
budget agreement—turned out to be 
devastating to working men and 
women, costing more than 25,000 jobs. 

This body is continually passing leg- 
islation to extend unemployment bene- 
fits, yet does nothing about creating 
jobs. The unemployed workers of 
America do not want a handout, they 
want a paycheck. Let us give them 
jobs. 

Congress created this tax, and only 
Congress can repeal it. Already, we 
have 169 cosponsors for the bill repeal- 
ing this tax, as well as the full support 
of the President. Yet, there is no ac- 
tion because some political egos are at 
stake here in the House. 

Do something, Mr. Speaker, to get 
this bill to the floor for a vote so these 
unemployed Americans can get back to 
work. 


A CRITIQUE OF THE BALANCED 
BUDGET AMENDMENT 


(Mr. CARPER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. CARPER. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. STENHOLM], 
and the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
SMITH], and the gentlewoman from 
Maine [Ms. SNOWE] earlier today an- 
nounced the discharge petition which 
we hope will set in motion an historic 
debate and vote, hopefully a positive 
and an affirmative vote, on the 28th 
amendment to our Constitution. 

I believe a considerable amount of 
disinformation has been spread about 
our proposed amendment. I want to 
take just a moment to explain what it 
says and what it does not say. 

This is not an amendment to man- 
date a balanced budget every single 
year. This is not an amendment that is 
designed to put our country in an eco- 
nomic straightjacket. This amendment 
does not become effective next year. 

Rather, beginning in fiscal year 1997, 
the Congress and the President would 
be compelled to agree on the basic 
building block of our budget, that is, 
the revenue estimate. Beginning in fis- 
cal year 1997, the President must begin 
proposing a balanced budget, some- 
thing we have not seen for a long time. 
Beginning in 1997, the Congress cannot 
unbalance that budget absent a three- 
fifths rollcall vote in the House and the 
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Senate. Beginning in 1997, the Congress 
cannot raise the debt ceiling absent a 
three-fifths rollcall in the House and 
the Senate. And, absent a rollcall vote 
in the House and in the Senate, and the 
approval of a majority of the Members 
of each, we cannot raise taxes. 

I believe the keys to restoring our 
fiscal sanity are incorporated in this 
amendment, first, by ensuring that the 
leadership that has been lacking from 
our executive branch, from the Presi- 
dent, will be provided. Second, by bet- 
ter ensuring that future budgets will be 
built on the strong foundation of real- 
istic revenue estimate. And third, by 
making clear that absent a three-fifths 
majority in the Congress to unbalance 
the budget and to raise the debt ceil- 
ing, our budgets, beginning in fiscal 
year 1997 must be balanced. 


ADOPTION OF ENERGY BILL PRO- 
VISIONS GIVES PROMISE OF 
MORE JOBS 


(Mr. SMITH of Texas asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. SMITH of Texas. Mr. Speaker, no 
bill is more important to producing 
jobs in our Nation than the energy bill. 
And no provision is more important in 
this bill than tax relief for the inde- 
pendent producer. 

Since the mid-1980’s, the oil industry 
has lost over 300,000 jobs. 

But Congress has remained silent. 

And while we have lost these Amer- 
ican jobs, we have paid more than $55 
billion for oil from Iran, Saudi Arabia, 
and Kuwait. That’s over half our trade 
deficit. 

In short, we have sacrificed American 
jobs for Arabian welfare. 

By ignoring the needs of the inde- 
pendent producer, we have lost more 
than 1.7 million barrels per day in oil, 
and brought domestic production levels 
to their lowest point in 40 years. 

By adopting the alternative mini- 
mum tax [AMT] reforms, we can begin 
to reverse this trend. We can start re- 
turning to work the thousands of indi- 
viduals who have been forced to leave 
this industry—roughnecks, geologists, 
oilfield crews, and truck drivers. 

Congress should adopt the Ways and 
Means Committee’s provisions to re- 
duce the AMT burden on the independ- 
ent producer. 

Mr. Speaker, among the many provisions of 
the national energy strategy, few are more im- 
portant to domestic energy security than re- 
pealing the 1986 tax reform provisions that 
placed intangible drilling costs and percentage 
depletion as preference items under the alter- 
native minimum tax [AMT]. 

On February 19, | introduced legislation, 
H.R. 4274, to repeal the 1986 AMT reform 
legislation that crippled the oil industry. Fortu- 
nately, we were able to work out a com- 
promise in H.R. 776 so that independents 
could receive up to $1 billion in tax relief over 
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the next 5 years. This is critical for independ- 
ent producers. 

Unlike other small businesses, independent 
oil and gas producers are not allowed to de- 
duct ordinary business expenses incurred in 
the drilling of a well. This results in an effec- 
tive tax rate under the AMT of about 70 per- 
cent for oil and gas producers versus the reg- 
ular 34 percent for nonpetroleum businesses. 

This punitive tax treatment of the oil and 
gas industry has resulted in the loss of more 
than 1.7 million barrels per day in oil, and 
brought domestic production levels to their 
lowest point in 40 years. Since the mid-1980’'s, 
the oil industry has lost over 300,000 jobs. 

The AMT contributed to the ruin of almost 
half our domestic oil production. Studies show 
that if these AMT penalties were removed, the 
industry could mobilize 1,200 rigs—compared 
to the recent record low of 653. 

AMT relief has been a top priority of inde- 
pendent producers for several years. This tax 
relief is expected to total $1 billion over the 
next 5 years for independent producers. 

Another harmful provision to the oil industry 
is the tax to finance filling the strategic petro- 
leum reserve. Rejected by the House Ways 
and Means Committee, this provision would 
impose the equivalent of a $15 billion tax on 
oil importers, refiners, and eventually, on con- 
sumers. 

Studies show that the U.S. trade deficit for 
crude oil will almost triple to $139 billion in 
only 8 years. 

By adopting the House Ways and Means 
Committee’s energy provisions in H.R. 776, 
we can begin to reverse this trend and begin 
to put back to work the 300,000 individuals 
who have been forced to leave this industry— 
roughnecks, roustabouts, geologists, oilfield 
crews, and truck drivers. 

Yet AMT relief is just one of the battles in 
the war to revitalize the domestic oil industry. 

Another concer to the independent pro- 
ducer is the increasing regulatory compliance 
costs. Congress must ensure that oilfield 
wastes are exempted from RCRA and that 
they still will be regulated by State agencies. 

It is ironic that the drilling muds that some 
Members would like to have regulated by 
RCRA are in fact so clean that farmers often 
use them to cultivate their crops. 

The House must adopt the Ways and 
Means Comittee’s provisions to reduce the 
AMT burden on the independent producer. 
And we must reject mandatory contributions to 
the strategic petroleum reserve. 


WELFARE RULES MILITATE 
AGAINST COLLEGE-BOUND WOMAN 


(Mrs. PATTERSON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
her remarks.) 

Mrs. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 16, the Spartanburg Herald-Jour- 
nal ran a story from the Associated 
Press wire about a young woman who 
has felt first-hand the stone wall of 
Federal bureaucracy. 

According to the story, Sandra 
Rosado, of New Haven, CT, had a dream 
of going to college. But, with her fam- 
ily on welfare, the funds for continuing 
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her education were scarce. In an effort 
to help herself, Sandra began secretly 
saving some of her small earnings in an 
effort to help pay her way to college 
and out of the Nation’s welfare system. 

Her reward for her initiative has been 
notification that her mother must pay 
back more than $9,000 in welfare bene- 
fits because the family is not allowed 
to have assets of more than $1,000. 
Sandra’s college savings pushed the 
family’s assets past the welfare sys- 
tem’s eligibility limit. 

Mr. Speaker, Federal assistance to 
the poor is a desperately needed pro- 
gram. But stories like this one only 
weaken our faith in that system. 

By the way, Sandra is going to col- 
lege, part-time on a scholarship. Her 
family was allowed to remain on wel- 
fare only after she depleted her college 
savings. The shameful moral of the 
story seems to be that the system only 
helps those who do not help them- 
selves. 
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SUPPORT THE NIH CONFERENCE 
AGREEMENT 


(Mrs. JOHNSON of Connecticut asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend her remarks.) 

Mrs. JOHNSON of Connecticut, Mr. 
Speaker, I am pleased that President 
Bush has recognized the promise that 
fetal tissue research holds for millions 
of Americans by proposing a federally 
funded tissue bank. I am also pleased 
to see Dr. Mason quoted in today’s New 
York Times as agreeing that such re- 
search does not demand a large supply 
of tissue. So let us lay aside the false 
issues of the research providing an in- 
centive for abortions and unite to as- 
sure the future of this very important 
research effort. 

Unfortunately, the administration’s 
tissue bank proposal has serious prob- 
lems. First, every woman in America 
knows that miscarriages are caused by 
a defect in the fetus. Pregnancies that 
result in miscarriage do so because the 
fetus either is inadequate genetically, 
is infected, or has been oxygen starved. 

Second, miscarriages happen unex- 
pectedly. When a pregnancy is mis- 
carried, the fetus is expelled in a way 
that exposes it to bacteria as it passes 
through the woman’s body. Tissue from 
ectopic pregnancies is often not of the 
correct gestational age, and is often 
damaged as well. We cannot run the 
risk of implanting damaged cells into 
people’s brains. 

Third, the figures quoted by the ad- 
ministration in support of the bank ig- 
nore the reality of approaching a 
woman who has just miscarried about 
donating the tissue. At Yale Univer- 
sity, only about 40 percent of the 
women they approach were willing to 
give the consent necessary for the do- 
nation of tissue. 
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A federally sponsored bank will not 
overcome these basic, practical reali- 
ties with research involving tissue 
from miscarriages and ectopic preg- 
nancies. Such a bank has existed at 
Yale University for 4 years. Despite 
their efforts and their strong incen- 
tives to succeed, Yale has been unable 
to collect a single tissue from mis- 
carriages or ectopic pregnancies. By 
funneling the estimated $3 to $4 million 
into a Federal bank that is neither nec- 
essary nor useful, we will continue to 
stifle this promising area of research 
and needlessly delay the discovery of a 
cure for Parkinson’s disease, childhood 
diabetes, and the 156 genetic problems 
that cause needless abortions. Please 
support the NIH conference agreement. 


AWARD OF EXCELLENCE FOR GOV- 
ERNMENT AGENCIES AND NON- 
PROFIT ORGANIZATIONS 


(Ms. KAPTUR asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her re- 
marks.) 

Ms. KAPTUR. Mr. Speaker, our na- 
tional Malcolm Baldrige Quality 
Award has proven to be an exceptional 
measure of excellence and competitive- 
ness in America. Today I will introduce 
legislation to expand the Malcolm 
Baldrige Quality Award to create a 
parallel award of excellence for Gov- 
ernment agencies and not-for-profit or- 
ganizations. 

The Malcolm Baldrige Award has 
compelled an entire generation of U.S. 
companies to improve and tighten 
their quality management and oper- 
ational practices and to meet the high 
standards that the award demands in 
an effort to qualify for the prestigious 
title of becoming a Malcolm Baldrige 
Award-winning company. 

We should expand the reach of such a 
positive force. It is time we applied 
this proven success story to raise 
standards and morale by recognizing 
excellence within Federal, State, and 
local government, as well as not-for- 
profit organizations such as hospitals, 
libraries, and educational organiza- 
tions, 

Increasing quality and pride in the 
workplace and delivering better service 
to the American people is everyone’s 
job. If America could increase produc- 
tivity in the not-for-profit and Govern- 
ment sectors by 10 percent, imagine 
what a contribution to making a 
stronger America that would be. 


AMERICA’S ENERGY POLICY 


(Mr. ZELIFF asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 


marks.) 

Mr. ZELIFF. Mr. Speaker, nobody 
knows better than the ratepayers of 
New Hampshire about the huge electric 
rate increases caused by a flawed nu- 
clear licensing procedure. 
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A $1 billion capital project became a 
$5 billion fiasco at Seabrook, primarily 
because of the drawn out licensing 
process. Safety was not improved, and 
the utility went bankrupt. The rate- 
payers of New Hampshire and New Eng- 
land continue to get socked in the 
pocketbook every month when they 
pay their electric bills, because of the 
advocacy obstructionism in the nuclear 
licensing process. 

Yes; I will vote for an improved, ra- 
tional nuclear licensing process, where 
the appeals are made before, not after, 
the plan is constructed. I will do this 
so that other States will not get stuck 
with huge electric bills to pay interest 
costs on completed nuclear plants 
while obstructionists bring frivolous 
lawsuits aimed at stopping nuclear 
construction. 

I am supporting a plan that does not 
weaken nuclear plant safety and allows 
us full, timely, and cost-effective pub- 
lic involvement, 

A safe, thorough, effective licensing 
process must be a part of America’s en- 
ergy policy. 
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REPAYMENT OF INDIVIDUAL RE- 
TIREMENT ACCOUNT WITHDRAW- 
ALS 


(Mr. NEAL of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. NEAL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, during the past few months, 
Congress and the administration have 
failed to reach an agreement on a mid- 
dle-class tax package and an economic 
growth package. We all have acknowl- 
edged that these have been difficult fi- 
nancial times. The middle class has 
been hit hard by this recession. 

Many individuals have had to make 
early withdrawals from their individ- 
ual retirement accounts in order to 
meet ordinary expenses. These individ- 
uals were penalized an additional 10 
percent tax penalty for making an 
early withdrawal from their individual 
retirement account. In addition, these 
individuals have lost part of their sav- 
ings and they are limited in the 
amount they are able to recontribute 
to their IRA. 

I am introducing legislation that 
would allow an individual who received 
a distribution from an individual re- 
tirement account and paid the addi- 
tional tax to make recontributions to 
their IRA. The legislation requires that 
the distribution be made during a 4- 
year period beginning on the date 2 
years before the date of enactment. 
The individual would be able to make 
recontributions for a period of 5 years. 
However, the recontribution cannot ex- 
ceed the distribution. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
put individuals in the same position 
they were before they made their early 
withdrawals. Individuals that used 
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their savings during these trying eco- 
nomic times should have the oppor- 
tunity to restore their savings. We 
need to encourage individuals to save. 

Let us support legislation that will 
assist those who were affected by the 
recession. 


WE NEED AN OCS TITLE IN 
ENERGY BILL 


(Mr. GOSS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Speaker, a debate on 
a comprehensive energy strategy for 
this country would be incomplete with- 
out dealing with our offshore gas and 
oil reserves and the continued pressure 
to open up some of our most sensitive 
coastal waters to offshore drilling. 
That is why I was pleased that the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee presented an OCS title to the 
energy bill before us today. 

By providing for extensive leasing 
and drilling moratoria, the OCS title 
offers us time—time to explore the nu- 
merous energy options available to us 
today. 

Until we truly make an effort to bal- 
ance these options against the Nation’s 
energy demands and conservation con- 
cerns, it makes no sense to take unnec- 
essary drilling risks in some of our Na- 
tion’s most sensitive waters. 

The State of Florida and others have 
much to gain from an OCS title—long- 
term protection of our sparkling wa- 
ters and white beaches, which further 
translates into long-term protection of 
our State’s economy. But these bene- 
fits are not just peculiar to Florida. 
They are of value to the whole Nation. 
By buying time to explore more op- 
tions, the OCS title offers the United 
States an opportunity to find a win- 
win solution. 


COSTS OF BALANCED BUDGET 
AMENDMENT MUST BE CONSID- 
ERED 


(Mr. APPLEGATE asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute.) 

Mr. APPLEGATE. Mr. Speaker, I 
hear that the discharge petition for the 
balanced budget amendment is up here. 
I know that the vast majority of people 
in this country say we should balance 
the budget because it makes good fis- 
cal commonsense, and I am not sure 
what I am going to do at the time. But 
I want you to know that you are not 
going to get off cheap, because your 
taxes are going to be increased or your 
spending is going to be cut for favorite 
programs. 

Yes, I heard that 15 percent of the 
budget goes to pay the interest on the 
national debt, and that is true. But I 
will tell you, it is going to continue, 
because you are still going to be paying 
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15 percent, and you are going to have 
to pay more money in order to balance 
the budget. 

Now, we are in a time period when 
our cities are being destroyed and our 
infrastructure is breaking down, the 
bridges, roads, sewers, and water 
projects. There are less people getting 
educated. People are paying more for 
health and they are getting less. More 
people are going hungry. 

So are these the people, are these the 
communities, that are going to get hit 
if we balance the budget? 

Who is pushing it? The rich are push- 
ing it, because they know they are 
going to benefit ultimately. But they 
do not have to worry about Medicaid 
and Medicare, Social Security, black 
lung, and veterans compensation. They 
do not have to worry about all these 
things. 

Mr. Speaker, all I am saying is we 
should take a very, very hard and com- 
monsense approach to this balanced 
budget amendment, because it is going 
to be a very, very difficult one, and it 
is going to be very tough for any of the 
Members to vote against. 
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WELLSTON’S PRIDE SEEN IN 
DEPOT PROJECT 


(Mr. MILLER of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
this Sunday I will have the distinct 
pleasure to join the citizens of 
Wellston, OH, for a service to dedicate 
the community’s renovated C&O rail- 
road station. After years of hard work 
and communitywide cooperation, this 
historic building—which is more than 
100 years old—will soon be fully re- 
stored for use by the good people of 
Wellston and Jackson County as a 
community center. 

In addition to being very impressed 
by the project itself, I am equally im- 
pressed by the spirit of those who made 
it possible—virtually everyone in 
Wellston. Under the impressive leader- 
ship of local civic organizations—espe- 
cially the Wellston Rotary Club and its 
project chairman, Carl Dahlberg—and 
with the coordination of Mayor John 
Carey, this impressive project has 
moved from the drawing board to be- 
come a reality. The formal ceremony 
Sunday will be the icing on the cake. 

The town—with a population of 6,500, 
and located in the heart of Appalachia, 
OH—raised more money in private do- 
nations—$100,000—than was invested by 
the Federal Government. Wellston is 
understandably proud of what it has 
achieved, and Iam honored to be a part 
of a ceremony celebrating the very best 
in can-do accomplishments. 
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HERE ARE THE FACTS ABOUT THE 
HOUSE ACCOUNT 


(Mr. FAZIO asked permission to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. FAZIO. Mr. Speaker, the com- 
ments of the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. DELAY] and the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. SANTORUM] about 
slush funds are highly inaccurate. 

In fact, I have heard more accurate 
stories from the National Enquirer. 
This latest Republican political orches- 
tration is not only irresponsible, it is 
inaccurate across-the-board. 

Here are the facts: 

House accounts are audited fre- 
quently by the GAO, and those audits 
are public. No funds are ever repro- 
grammed without the express consent 
of the minority. The House balance of 
unexpended funds is a prudent operat- 
ing procedure and is minute compared 
to many executive agencies, including 
the White House, which has 26 percent 
of its 1991 funds available while the 
House will have only 3.8 percent of its 
appropriations from that year. 

I look forward to airing the facts on 
this latest effort to embarrass this 
House and tie it in knots for partisan 
political gain. This effort will not suc- 
ceed, but it continues to be counter to 
the truth. 
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WHAT HAPPENS TO MONEY SAVED 
FOR AMERICAN TAXPAYERS 
FROM MEMBERS’ OFFICES? 


(Mr. BOEHNER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. BOEHNER. Mr. Speaker, last 
year I and many Members of this House 
did not use all the funds that were allo- 
cated for running our offices. In my 
case, I turned $170,000 back to what I 
thought was going to the Treasury to 
help offset the budget deficit. But, no, 
that money does not go back to the 
Treasury. It stays right here in the 
House. 

Now what happens to that money 
that stays here is anybody’s guess. It is 
reprogrammed; it is a contingent fund. 
I do not know. 

As a Member of this institution, I be- 
lieve that I have a right to know what 
happens to the money that I am trying 
to save for the taxpayers along with 
many other Members who do not ex- 
pend all of their funds. 

I think that we ought to change the 
rules. The money ought to go back to 
the Treasury, and the fact is we do not 
need to have a contingent fund or 
whatever else it is called. And if we are 
going to have it, there ought to be a 
full and accurate accounting of those 
funds that are there. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 
PRO TEMPORE 
The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
HUBBARD). The Chair would advise 
those in the gallery to please refrain 
from applause at any time. 


REMOVAL OF MFN STATUS FOR 
MILOSEVIC 


(Mr. WOLF asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and to extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, thousands 
of innocent women and children are 
being slaughtered and killed in Serbia 
today. I am going to introduce a reso- 
lution to withdraw the most-favored- 
nation status from Milosevic in Serbia, 
similar to what the House did several 
years ago when Ceausescu was doing 
the barbaric things in Romania. We 
withdrew MFN. 

Today I hope that more Members, all 
Members of the Congress would join in 
this resolution whereby we could take 
MFN away from Milosevic, who is a 
Communist and who is killing innocent 
Croats, innocent Serbs and also inno- 
cent Moslems in Serbia. So when given 
an opportunity today, I hope Members 
will read the Dear Colleague letter and 
join us when we can overwhelmingly 
vote to withdraw and take away MFN 
from Serbia. 

Oo — | 


PRIVILEGES OF THE HOUSE—RES- 
OLUTION PROVIDING FOR INTEG- 
RITY IN THE FINANCIAL MAN- 
AGEMENT OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. SANTORUM. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
privileged resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MCNULTY). The Clerk will report the 
rsolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 460 

Whereas the reputation of the House has 
been besmirched by the manner in which fi- 
nancial records of the House have been main- 
tained; and 

Whereas required audits of House accounts 
have not been performed; and 

Whereas the procedure used for expendi- 
tures under the House contingent fund were 
regarded by Congress as a scandal“ when 
used by the United States Air Force in its 
M Account”; and 

Whereas the $16 million budget of the Cap- 
itol Preservation Commission has not been 
subjected to a required audit by the General 
Accounting Office according to a study by 
the Heritage Foundation; and 

Whereas the reprogramming of monies 
under said accounts has not been made pub- 
lic or widely shared with the men ‘ership of 
the House: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Speaker is directed to 
have performed complete financial and per- 
formance audits of the Capital Preservation 
Commission account and the House Contin- 
gent account; And be it further 

Resolved, That the Speaker shall have said 
audits done by an independent third party; 
And be it further 
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Resolved, That said audits shall be com- 
pleted within 90 days and the results of said 
audits shall be provided to the full member- 
ship of the House. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair has examined the gentleman's 
resolution. Before the Chair rules on 
whether the resolution constitutes a 
question of privilege, the Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. SANTORUM] on the question of 
whether his resolution constitutes a 
question of privilege. 


Mr. SANTORUM. Mr. Speaker, we 
have heard some of the comments of 
the 1-minute speeches. There have been 
reports in the newspapers and allega- 
tions made as to improprieties or po- 
tential improprieties conducted within 
the contingent funds of the House, that 
there was, in fact, no audit conducted 
of the Capitol preservation account 
that was required as reported by the 
Heritage Foundation, that these are al- 
legations that do bring into question 
some of the doings here in the House of 
Representatives. And as a result, I 
think it rises to a question of privilege 
and would request that this resolution 
be made in order. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. WALKER]. 


Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, the test 
for a question of privilege is whether or 
not there are allegations of wrongdoing 
contained within the resolution and 
whether or not those questions of 
wrongdoing do, in fact, reflect upon the 
integrity of the House of Representa- 
tives. In this case, there are two allega- 
tions of alleged wrongdoing. In the case 
of the Capitol Preservation Commis- 
sion, the law does require an audit by 
the General Accounting Office. Accord- 
ing to a recent study by the Heritage 
Foundation, said audit has not been 
done. 


So, therefore, that does constitute a 
question of improper conduct. And so, 
therefore, it should be permitted. 


Beyond that, the method in which 
the House contingent account has been 
run, namely, multiyear authorizations 
and expenditures, was, in fact, regarded 
by Congress as an unacceptable means 
of expenditure, when it involved the 
U.S. Air Force and its so-called M ac- 
count. 


Furthermore, these procedures have 
recently been characterized by the 
Wall Street Journal, a national publi- 
cation, as Congress having arranged 
special treatment for itself and shield- 
ed its operations from public scru- 
tiny.” 

We do have now an allegation by a 
major national news source that what 
we are doing here constitutes wrong- 
doing in the public realm. So in that 
case, allegations of wrongdoing in the 
public domain also raise a question of 
privileges before the House. 
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So for those reasons, I would say that 
the gentleman's resolution is in order 
and should be debated by the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the 
gentleman from California [Mr. FAZIO] 
desire to be heard on the question of 
whether the resolution constitutes a 
privilege of the House? 

Mr. FAZIO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to be heard on this so-called privileged 
resolution. 

My remarks are in two categories. 
Specifically, as I look at the resolution 
there is a reference to the failure to 
audit the Capitol Preservation Com- 
mission. That is the only real allega- 
tion of any specificity in the resolu- 
tion. And I might try to place on the 
record some facts that obviously elud- 
ed the Heritage Foundation, which is 
the source of the information which 
was just presented by the two gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

The Preservation Commission audit 
has begun and is ongoing. Of course, 
the General Accounting Office is re- 
quired, and I agree with the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALKER], to do 
so under the law in which the Preserva- 
tion Commission was created. Section 
804 of Public Law 100-696 asked that an 
audit be done on an annual basis. 

But the Commission, which was au- 
thorized in 1988, did not hold its first 
meeting until 1991, and no financial ac- 
tivities were undertaken until later. 
And so it was impossible effectively for 
any financial audit to be performed 
until activities took place and expendi- 
tures were made in February 1991. 

We believe that the ongoing Commis- 
sion audit is the first opportunity to 
look at any activity of any con- 
sequence which took place under the 
purview of the Commission, and in my 
view, when the GAO is able to allocate 
sufficient resources, given the other re- 
sponsibilities they have been given by 
this institution in other areas, they 
will complete this audit and it will be 
available to us, just as the law re- 
quires. 

The other comments made by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
WALKER] relate to articles in the Wall 
Street Journal, Heritage Foundation 
reports, and I suppose we could say ar- 
ticles that appeared in the Washington 
Times, all of which are repeating ru- 
mors and innuendoes which are cir- 
culated by all of these entities on a 
regular basis. There is no factual con- 
tent to the resolution otherwise. 

There, obviously, is an effort here to 
inflame public concern about the way 
the House operates. The House record 
of doing audits is a good one, and I sup- 
pose that is why no other entity or ac- 
tivity other than the Preservation 
Commission was cited with any speci- 
ficity in the resolution. 

So it is clearly an inappropriate oc- 
casion for these issues to be brought 
before the House. There will be ample 
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opportunity to discuss these matters 
on other legislation that will come be- 
fore us during the remainder of this 
year. 

There is no question that this issue 
has been before us before and been dis- 
cussed in the context of the legislative 
branch appropriation bill, and in ref- 
erence to the Iran-Contra investigation 
when the whole subject of contingent 
fund expenditures of the House of Rep- 
resentatives was discussed in great 
depth with the minority whip, Mr. 
GINGRICH. 

Mr. Speaker, at a subsequent point in 
the RECORD I will include a series of 
audits which have been conducted of 
the legislative branch activities going 
back to the Ist of October of 1987, and 
we will provide this to make sure that 
all of the audits which have been per- 
formed are available in the RECORD so 
those who seem to be unable to find 
them will know where to go to obtain 
them so that in the future their com- 
ments can be made more accurately. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MCNULTY). The Chair is prepared to 
rule. A question of the privileges of the 
House may not be invoked to effect a 
change in the rules of the House or 
their interpretation. Similarly a ques- 
tion of the privileges of the House may 
not invoke to effect a change in the op- 
eration of law. 

The instant resolution does not al- 
lege a deviation from or violation of 
the duly constituted procedures of the 
House affecting the range of account 
activity addressed in the resolution 
after its resolving clause. Rather, with 
respect to almost the whole of that 
range, the resolution takes issue with 
the very adequacy of the procedures 
under existing law and rule. It does not 
confine itself to the redress of an abuse 
of existing rules. Rather it proposes to 
change and add to such rules, including 
the new auditing requirements of rule 
LIII, as adopted in House Resolution 
423 on April 9, 1992 by requiring a com- 
prehensive financial and performance 
audit of all contingency accounts with- 
in 90 days. 

An assertion that the reputation of 
the House is besmirched because it 
does not follow a particular course of 
action suggested as an improvement in 
its operation does not present a ques- 
tion affecting the rights of the House 
collectively, its safety, dignity, or the 
integrity of its proceedings under the 
precedents. That such an assertion 
may have been echoed in a major finan- 
cial publication does not change the 
matter. On this point the opinion of 
Speaker Colfax on April 21, 1868—which 
is recorded in Hinds’ Precedents, vol- 
ume 3, section 2639—on the subject of 
general charges concerning the pro- 
ceedings of the House—in that instance 
in a newspaper—is aptly quoted: 

If this proposition could be entertained as 
a question of privilege, the House of Rep- 
resentatives would or could have resolutions 
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upon questions of privilege before them 
every day, because probably not a day 
elapses without some newspaper in the coun- 
try making a general charge against the 
Congress or some of its Members. These 
charges must be specific charges. A general 
charge that some conduct has been scandal- 
ous and unjust, the Chair will rule is not a 
question of privilege * * *. 

The preamble of instant resolution 
does not present a predicate for a ques- 
tion of the privileges of the House. As 
Speaker pro tempore Cox noted in the 
precedent of September 20, 1888, which 
is recorded in Hinds’ Precedents, vol- 
ume 8, section 2601, there is no allega- 
tion of impropriety. Similarly, the 
matter after its resolving clause mere- 
ly proposes what amounts to a new rule 
for audits of all House accounts with- 
out alleging improper conduct with re- 
spect to all those accounts. 

Therefore, the Chair rules that the 
resolution does not constitute a ques- 
tion of the privileges of the House. 

Mr. SANTORUM. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
spectfully appeal the ruling of the 
Chair. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to lay the appeal on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. GEP- 
HARDT] to lay on the table the appeal of 
the ruling of the Chair. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. SANTORUM. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present to make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 262, nays 
149, not voting 23, as follows: 


{Roll No. 130] 
YEAS—262 

Abercrombie Cardin Dorgan (ND) 
Ackerman Carper Downey 
Alexander Carr Durbin 
Anderson Chapman Dwyer 
Andrews (ME) Clay Dymally 
Andrews (NJ) Clement Early 
Andrews (TX) Coleman (TX) Eckart 
Annunzio Collins (IL) Edwards (CA) 
Applegate Collins (MI) Edwards (TX) 
Aspin Combest English 
Atkins Condit Erdreich 
Bacchus Conyers Espy 
Barnard Costello Evans 
Beilenson Cox (IL) Fascell 
Bennett Coyne Fazlo 
Berman Cramer Feighan 
Bevill Darden Flake 
Bilbray Davis Foglietta 
Bontor de la Garza Ford (MI) 
Borski DeFazio Ford (‘TN) 
Brewster DeLauro Frank (MA) 
Brooks Dellums Frost 
Browder Derrick Gaydos 
Brown Dickinson Gejdenson 
Bruce Dicks Gephardt 
Bryant Dingell Geren 
Bustamante Dixon Gibbons 
Byron Donnelly Glickman 
Campbell (CO) Dooley Gonzalez 


Gordon 

Guarini 

Hall (OH) 

Hall (TX) 
Hamilton 
Hammerschmidt 
Harris 


Hatcher 
Hayes (IL) 
Hayes (LA) 
Hefner 
Hertel 
Hoagland 
Hochbrueckner 
Horn 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hutto 

Jacobs 
Jefferson 
Jenkins 
Johnson (SD) 
Johnston 
Jones (NC) 
Jontz 


Kildee 


Cam 

Campbell (CA) 
Chandler 
Clinger 

Coble 
Coleman (MO) 
Coughlin 

Cox (CA) 
Crane 
Cunningham 
Dannemeyer 
Doolittle 
Dornan (CA) 
Dreier 
Duncan 


McHugh 
McMillen (MD) 
McNulty 
Mfume 

Michel 

Miller (WA) 
Mineta 

Mink 

Moakley 
Mollohan 


Patterson 
Payne (NJ) 
Payne (VA) 


Pelosi 
Penny 


Gillmor 
Gilman 
Gingrich 
Goodling 
Goss 
Gradison 
Green 
Gunderson 
Hancock 
Hansen 
Hastert 
Hefley 
Henry 
Herger 
Hobson 
Holloway 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Hunter 
Hyde 
Inhofe 
Ireland 
James 
Johnson (CT) 
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Sangmeister 
Sarpalius 
Savage 
Sawyer 
Saxton 
Scheuer 
Schroeder 
Schumer 
Serrano 


Sharp 
Sikorski 
Sisisky 
Skages 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Slaughter 
Smith (FL) 
Smith (IA) 
Solarz 
Spratt 


Taylor (MS) 
Thomas (GA) 
‘Thornton 
‘Torres 


Yatron 
Young (AK) 


Johnson (Tx) 


Lewis (CA) 
Lewis (FL) 
Lightfoot 
Lowery (CA) 
Machtley 
Marlenee 
Martin 
McCandless 
McCollum 
McCrery 
McDade 
McEwen 
McMillan (NC) 
Meyers 
Miller (OH) 
Molinari 
Moorhead 
Morrison 
Myers 
Nichols 
Nussle 
Oxley 
Packard 
Paxon 

Petri 
Pursell 
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Quillen Schiff Taylor (NC) 
Ramstad Schulze Thomas (CA) 
Ravenel Sensenbrenner Thomas (WY) 
Regula Shaw Upton 
Ridge Shays Vander Jagt 
Riggs Shuster Vucanovich 
Rinaldo Skeen Walker 
Ritter Smith (NJ) Walsh 
Roberts Smith (OR) Weber 
Rogers Smith (TX) Weldon 
Rohrabacher Snowe Wolf 
Ros-Lehtinen Solomon Wylie 
Roth Spence Young (FL) 
Roukema Stearns Zellſſ 
Santorum Stump zimmer 
Schaeſer Sundquist 

NOT VOTING—23 
Anthony Engel Morella 
AuCoin Grandy Nagle 
Blackwell Houghton Oakar 
Boucher Hoyer Porter 
Boxer Jones (GA) Roe 
Cooper Levine (CA) Torricelli 
DeLay Livingston Washington 
Edwards (OK) Miller (CA) 

O 1250 


The Clerk announced the following 


pair: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Anthony for, with Mr. Grandy against. 

Messrs. LEWIS of Florida, JOHNSON 
of Texas, MCCANDLESS, and LENT 
changed their vote from yea“ to 
“nay.” 

Mr. RHODES changed his vote from 
“nay”’ to „yea. 

So the motion to table was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


LEGISLATIVE BRANCH AUDITS 


Mr. FAZIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to include at this point 
in the RECORD the audits to which I 
made reference earlier in addressing 
the Chair on the question of whether 
House Resolution 460 constitutes a 
question of privilege. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FAZIO. Mr. Speaker, the docu- 
ments referred to are as follows: 

LEGISLATIVE REVIEWS PRODUCTS 
FISCAL YEAR 1988 
Reports 

AFMD-88-1, 12/16/87—Financial Audit: Sen- 
ate Recording and Photographic Studios Re- 
volving Fund for 1987 and 1986. 

AFMD-88-6, 1/8/88—Financial Audit: House 
Office of the Sergeant at Arms—Periods 
Ended 6/30/87 and 12/31/86. 

AFMD-88-7, 2/8/88—Financial Audit: Senate 
Building Beauty Shop Statements—4-Month 
Period Ended 6/30/86. 

AFMD-88-8, 2/8/88—Financial Audit: Senate 
Building Beauty Shop Statements—6-Month 
Period Ended 12/31/86. 

AFMD-88-9, 1/21/88—Financial Audit: House 
Stationery Revolving Fund Statements— 
June 30, 1987 and 1986. 

AFMD-88-22, 11/3/88—Financial Audit: En- 
vironmental and Energy Study Conference 
Financial Statements for 1986 and 1985. 

AFMD-88-29, 3/28/88—Financial Audit: 
House Office Equipment Service Schedules 
for Fiscal Year 1987. 
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AFMD-88-38, 4/18/88—The White House Of- 
fice: Fiscal Year 1986 Appropriated Fund Ex- 
penditures Were Properly Made. 

AFMD-88-39, 4/18/88—Unvouchered Expend- 
itures; Presidential and Vice Presidential 
Fiscal Year 1986 Expenditures Were Proper. 

AFMD-88-41,  5/27/88—Financial Audit: 
Statement of Accountability of the House 
Finance Office for Fiscal Year 1987. 

AFMD-88-46, 6/7/88—Financial Audit: Sen- 
ate Barber Shops Revolving Fund for the 
Years Ended December 31, 1987 and 1986. 

AFMD-88-50, 7/15/88—Financial Audit: Sen- 
ate Restaurants Revolving Fund for Fiscal 
Years 1987 and 1986. 

AFMD-88-59, 9/7/88—Financial Audit: House 
Beauty Shop Revolving Fund Financial 
Statements for 1987 and 1986. 

AFMD-88-61, 8/2/88—Financial Audit: Fi- 
nancing Corporation’s 1987 Financial State- 
ments. 

AFMD-88-64, 98/26/88—Financial Audit: 
House Recording Studio Revolving Fund for 
1987 and 1986, 

AFMD-88-73 9/30/88—Financial Audit: Sen- 
ate Building Beauty Shop Statements For 
the Year Ended 12/31/87. 

Testimony 

T-AFMD-8-15, 6/28/88—The Congressional 
Award Program: Dennis J. Duquette, before 
the Subcommittee on Select Education, 
House Committee on Education and Labor. 

FISCAL YEAR 1989 
Reports 

AFMD-89-2, 2/3/89—Financial Audit: Envi- 
ronmental and Energy Study Conference Fi- 
nancial Statements for 1987 and 1986. 

FMD-89-9, 11/17/88—Financial Audit: 
House Office of the Sergeant at Arms—Peri- 
ods Ended 6/30/88 and 12/31/87. 

AFMD-89-10, 12/14/88—Financial Audit: 
House Stationery Revolving Fund State- 
ments—June 30, 1988 and 1987. 

AFMD-89-11, 12/23/88—Financial Audit: At- 
tending Physician Revolving Fund for the 16- 
Month Period Ended 1/31/88. 

AFMD-89-12, 1/11/89—Financial Audit: Sen- 
ate Recording and Photographic Studios Re- 
volving Fund for 1988 and 1987. 

AFMD-89-14, 11/14/88—Congressional Award 
Program: Problems at the National Level 
Must Be Solved If the Program Is to 


Progress. 

AFMD-89-29, 12/21/88—Revolving Fund: Of- 
fice of Attending Physician Revolving Fund 
Can Be Terminated. 

AFMD-8%40, 3/27/89—Financial Audit: 
House Interparliamentary Groups’ Financial 
Statements for 1987. 

AFMD-89-55,  5/18/89—Financial Audit: 
House Office Equipment Service Schedules 
for Fiscal Year 1988. 

AFMD-89-57, 6/2/89—Financial Audit: Sen- 
ate Restaurants Revolving Fund for Fiscal 
Years 1988 and 1987. 

AFMD-89-61, 9/29/89—Financial Audit: 
House Child Care Center Financial State- 
ments for the Year Ending August 31, 1988. 

AFMD-89-77, 6/29/89—-Financial Audit: 
House Recording Studio Revolving Fund for 
1988 and 1987. 

AFMD-89-81,  7/10/89—Financial Audit: 
House Beauty Shop Revolving Fund Finan- 
cial Statements for 1988 and 1987. 

AFMD-89-86, 7/27/89—Financial Audit: Sen- 
ate Barber and Beauty Shops Revolving 
Fund for 1988. 

AFMD-89-93,  8/15/89—Financial Audit: 
Statement of Accountability of the House 
Finance Office for Fiscal Year 1988. 

AFMD-89-110, 9/26/89—Financial Audit: 
Civic Achievement Award Program Finan- 
cial Statements for September 30, 1988 and 
1987. 
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FISCAL YEAR 1990 
Reports 

AFMD-90-2, 10/13/9—Financial Audit: En- 
vironmental and Energy Study Conference 
Financial Statements for 1988 and 1987. 

AFMD-90-3, 12/18/89—Financial Audit: 
House Interparliamentary Groups’ Financial 
Statements for 1988. 

AFMD-90-4, 11/30/89—Financial Manage- 
ment: Costs Verified for Extending Chilled 
Water and Steam Lines to Union Station. 

AFMD-90-28, 2/7/90—Financial Audit: House 
Office of the Sergeant at Arms—Periods 
Ended 6/30/89 and 12/31/88. 

AFMD-90-29, 11/8/89—Financial Audit: Sen- 
ate Recording and Photographic Studios Re- 
vee Fund for 1989 and 1988. 

AFMD-90-38, 2/15/90—Financial Audit: 
Northeast-Midwest Congressional Coalition 
Financial Statements for 1988. 

AFMD-90-45ML, 1/5/990—GPO Management 
Letter for Fiscal Year 1989. 

AFMD-90-4,  3/29/990—Financial Audit: 
House Stationery Revolving Fund State- 
ments—June 30, 1989 and 1988. 

AFMD-90-65,  4/23/990—Financial Audit: 
House Child Care Center Financial State- 
ments for the Years Ending 8/31/89 and 8/31/88. 

AFMD-90-83, 9/28/90—Vouchered Expendi- 
tures; Selected Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent Expenditures for Fiscal Year 1988 Were 
Proper. 

AFMD-90-84, 9/28/90—Unvouchered Expend- 
itures: Presidential and Vice Presidential 
Expenditures for the Periods Reviewed Were 
Proper. 

APMD-90-86, 7/6/90—Financial Audit: House 
Office Equipment Service Schedules for Fis- 


cal Year 1989. 

AFMD-90-87,  8/2390—Financial Audit: 
Service America Corporation’s 1988 Oper- 
ation of the House Restaurant System. 

Reports 
AFMD-91-1, 11/8/90—Financial Audit: U.S. 


Government Printing Office’s Financial 
Statements for Fiscal year 1989. 
AFMD-91-2, 11/7/90—Financial Audit: 


Northeast-Midwest Congressional Coalition 
Financial Statements for 1989 and 1988. 

AFMD-91-4, 2/27/91—Financial Audit: Envi- 
ronmental and Energy Study Conference Fi- 
nancial Statements for 1989 and 1988. 

AFMD-91-11, 9/18/91—Financial Audit: 
House Office of the Sergeant at Arms—Peri- 
ods Ended 6-30-90 and 12-31-89. 

AFMD-91-13, 8/22/91—Financial Audit: First 
Audit of the Library of Congress Discloses 
Significant Problems. 

AFMD-91-23ML, 6/17/91—Financial Audit: 
Senate Barber and Beauty Shops Statements 
for the Year Ended 12-31-89. 

AFMD-91-25, 4/30/91—Financial Audit: Con- 
gressional Award Foundation Financial 
Statements for 1989. 

AFMD-91-28, 2/27/91—Capitol Police: Ad- 
ministrative Improvements and Possible 
Merger with the Library of Congress Police. 

AFMD-91-30ML, 2/15/91—Government 
Printing Office Management Letter for Fis- 
cal year 1989. 

AFMD-91-47, 3)21/91—Financlal Audit: 
House Stationery Revolving Fund State- 
ments—June 30, 1990 and 1989. 

AFMD-91-51,  4/18/91—Financial Audit: 
House Interparliamentary Groups’ Financial 
Statements for 1989 and 1988. 

AFMD-91-59, 4/26/91—Financial Audit: 
House Child Care Center Financial State- 
ments for the Years Ending 8/31/90 and 8/31/89, 

AFMD-91-67, 7/19/91—Financial Audit: 
Statement of Accountability of the House 
Finance Office for Fiscal Year 1990. 

AFMD-91-75, 8/14/91—Financial Audit: 
House Office Equipment Service Schedules 
for Fiscal Year 1990, 
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Reports 

AFMD-92-32, 12/27/91—Financial Audit: 
House Beauty Shop Revolving Fund State- 
ments for 1990 and 1989. 

Testimony 

T-AFMD-92-2, 11/12/91—First Financial 
Audit of the Library of Congress: Brian P. 
Crowley, before the Subcommittee on Li- 
braries and Memorials, House Committee on 
House Administration. 

Letters 

AFMD-92-14R, 1/30/92—House Contingent 
Fund: To the Honorable Newt Gingrich, 
House Republican Whip. 

AFMD-92-17, 2/18/92—Financial Audit: U.S. 
Senate Health Promotion Fund’s Financial 
Statements for 1990. 

AFMD-92-55R—Cash and Cash Manage- 
ment Procedures at the House Post Office: 
To the Honorable Donnald K. Anderson Clerk 
of the House of Representatives. 


COMPREHENSIVE NATIONAL 
ENERGY POLICY ACT 


Mr. DERRICK. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 459 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

H. REs. 459 


Resolved, That at any time after the adop- 
tion of this resolution the Speaker may, pur- 
suant to clause 1(b) of rule XXIII, declare the 
House resolved into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union for 
the consideration of the bill (H.R. 776 to pro- 
vide for improved energy efficiency, and the 
first reading of the bill shall be dispensed 
with. All points of order against consider- 
ation of the bill are hereby waived. After 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill and the amendments made in order 
by this resolution and which shall not exceed 
five hours, with one hour to be equally di- 
vided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Energy and Commerce, with thirty min- 
utes to be equally divided and controlled by 
the chairman and ranking minority member 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, with 
thirty minutes to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking minor- 
ity member of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, with thirty minutes to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
with thirty minutes to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, with thirty minutes to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, with 
thirty minutes to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking minor- 
ity member of the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation, with thirty min- 
utes to be equally divided and controlled by 
the chairman and ranking minority member 
of the Committee on Science, Space, and 
Technology, and with thirty minutes to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, the bill shall 
be considered for amendment under the five- 
minute rule. It shall be in order to consider 
an amendment in the nature of a substitute 
consisting of the text of the Committee 
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Print, May 19, 1992, Comprehensive National 
Energy Policy Act“ as an original bill for 
the purpose of amendment under the five- 
minute rule, said substitute shall be consid- 
ered as having been read, and all points of 
order against said substitute are hereby 
waived. No amendment to said substitute 
shall be in order except the amendments 
printed in the report of the Committee on 
Rules accompanying this resolution or by 
subsequent order of the House. The amend- 
ments printed in the report of the Commit- 
tee on Rules shall be considered in the order 
and manner specified in the report and shall 
be considered as having been read. Said 
amendments shall be debatable for the pe- 
riod specified in the report, equally divided 
and controlled by the proponent and a Mem- 
ber opposed thereto. Said amendments shall 
not be subject to amendment except as speci- 
fied in the report. All points of order against 
the amendments printed in the report are 
hereby waived. 

SEC. 2. No further amendments shall be in 
order except as subsequently ordered by the 
House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MCNULTY). The gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. DERRICK] is recognized 
for 1 hour. 

Mr. DERRICK. Mr. Speaker, for the 
purpose of debate only, I yield the cus- 
tomary 30 minutes to the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. QUILLEN], pending 
which I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. During consideration of 
this resolution, all time yielded is for 
the purpose of debate only. 

Mr. DERRICK. Mr. Speaker, House 
Resolution 459 is the first of two rules 
providing for consideration of H.R. 776, 
the Comprehensive National Energy 
Policy Act. This rule will allow the 
House to begin consideration of the 
first seven titles of H.R. 776 and the 
issue of nuclear plant licensing. The 
Rules Committee expects completion 
of second rule sometime today so that 
the House can complete consideration 
of this legislation by tomorrow. 

The rule before us now provides for 5 
hours of general debate with 1 hour 
equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Energy and Commerce Com- 
mittee, with the remaining time allo- 
cated in 30-minute blocks to each of 
the following committees: Foreign Af- 
fairs; Government Operations; Interior 
and Insular Affairs; Judiciary; Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries; Public 
Works and Transportation; Science, 
Space and Technology; and Ways and 
Means. The time controlled by each 
committee will be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and rank- 
ing minority member of each of the 
eight committees of jurisdiction. 

The rule makes in order the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute con- 
sisting of the text of the Committee 
Print, May 19, 1992, Comprehensive Na- 
tional Energy Policy Act as an original 
bill for the purpose of amendment. The 
rule waives all points of order against 
consideration of the bill and the sub- 
stitute. 

For those titles under consideration 
today, the rule makes in order only 
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amendments printed in the report of 
the Committee on Rules. The amend- 
ments will be considered in the order 
and manner specified in the report as 
well as the time specified in the report, 
equally divided and controlled by a 
proponent and a Member opposed. The 
amendments will not be subject to 
amendment except as specified in the 
report. All points of order against the 
amendments are waived. Finally, the 
rule states that no further amend- 
ments will be in order except as subse- 
quently ordered by the House. 

Mr. Speaker, this rule will allow the 
House to begin consideration of H.R. 
776, the Comprehensive National En- 
ergy Policy Act. Last year when Iraq 
invaded Kuwait, the price of oil quick- 
ly rose to over $40 a barrel. Rising oil 
prices worsened the economic problems 
already facing our Nation and the Per- 
sian Gulf war soon focused our atten- 
tion on the need to improve this coun- 
try’s future energy security. 

Presently 43 percent of the energy 
consumed in the United States is pe- 
troleum based. Today we import over 
half of the oil consumed in this coun- 
try. Not since 1947 has the United 
States been energy independent. We 
cannot allow ourselves to remain vul- 
nerable to energy supply disruptions. 
We must secure a more stable energy 
future and H.R. 776 will help us achieve 
this goal. 

H.R. 776 includes provisions to pro- 
mote energy efficiency and decrease 
our dependence on foreign oil. The bill 
fosters the production of alternative 
fuels and would lower the oil share of 
the trade deficit, which was $50 billion 
in 1991. Under the alternative fuel pro- 
visions, oil imports would decrease by 
780,000 barrels per day in just 10 years. 
The natural gas pipeline reforms would 
also reduce imports by almost 300,000 
barrels a day. This would keep $10 bil- 
lion per year in the U.S. economy that 
would otherwise flow overseas. 

H.R. 776 also promotes energy con- 
servation and requires the Federal 
Government to use energy more effi- 
ciently. The bill encourages public 
utilities to reduce demand for energy. 
It establishes efficiency standards for 
lights, electric motors, showerheads, 
commercial heating and cooling equip- 
ment. 

The bill encourages competition in 
the generation of wholesale electricity 
and would increase the size of the stra- 
tegic petroleum reserve. In addition 
the bill supports new supply tech- 
nologies that use sunshine, wind, geo- 
thermal heat, and biomass as fuels. Fi- 
nally the bill would increase research 
on clean-burning coal technologies. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 459 is 
a carefully crafted rule that will allow 
the House to begin considering legisla- 
tion to help us secure a stable energy 
future for our Nation. I urge my col- 
leagues to support the rule and the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 
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Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, as I have stated several 
times before in this session, I am op- 
posed to having two-part rules. I be- 
lieve we waste a tremendous amount of 
our time by having such rules because 
the second rule generally includes ad- 
ditional debate time. I will, however, 
reluctantly go along with this process 
on this occasion because it is what the 
leadership wants and I am told that it 
is the only way to complete consider- 
ation of the bill in the next 2 days. I do 
want it known, though, that I think 
this process needs to be stopped. 

Mr. Speaker, this is one of the most 
important pieces of legislation to move 
through Congress this year. Ten com- 
mittees were involved in writing this 
bill. Many of the disagreements be- 
tween the committees have been re- 
solved. Some major stumbling blocks 
remain and hopefully will be resolved 
by the amendments allowed by this 
rule and any subsequent rule. 

Mr. Speaker, we must implement a 
national energy strategy. I believe in 
exploring the use of alternative sources 
of energy. In fact, during the energy 
crisis of the 1970’s, I introduced legisla- 
tion to create a commission to grant 
exclusive franchises for the exploration 
and the commercial development of 
geothermal energy and for the right to 
market any such energy in its natural 
state. I believe it is a viable alter- 
native for us. 

Mr. Speaker, I do have great con- 
cerns over the requirement that vehi- 
cle fleets operate their vehicles on al- 
ternative fuels. The goal of the pro- 
gram is to reduce the demand for pe- 
troleum by switching large numbers of 
vehicles to nonpetroleum fuels. Lique- 
fied petroleum gas [LPG] is specified as 
one of the fuels that may be used; and 
propane is the LPG that seems to be 
best suited as a vehicle fuel. 

Propane is used for residential and 
commercial heating. Petrochemical 
feedstocks account for more than per- 
cent of the propane consumed in the 
United State. Agriculture is highly de- 
pendent on propane for drying corps, 
heating greenhouses and poultry 
houses, and other uses. 

The increased demand for propane 
will most likely drive up the prices, 
and as we all know, the costs will be 
passed on to the consumer. With other 
nonpetroleum-based alternative fuels 
more widely available, there is no jus- 
tification for a mandated program that 
will force a rapid rise in demand for 
propane. This will cause significant 
economic injury to traditional markets 
that lack an economically viable alter- 
native. 

Mr. Speaker, one amendment which 
will be voted on today is the Clement- 
Barton amendment. I am a cosponsor 
of their bill and, of course, support 
their amendment. Their amendment is 
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a substitute for the nuclear energy 
plant licensing and relicensing provi- 
sions reported by the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. Their lan- 
guage contains licensing reform provi- 
sions identical to those passed by the 
Senate earlier this year. Reforming the 
licensing process is perhaps the most 
critical step to revitalizing the nuclear 
energy option and to reestablishing 
public and investor confidence for ad- 
vanced nuclear energy plants while at 
the same time enhancing public par- 
ticipation in the licensing process. I 
urge Members to support this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, I would also like to 
point out that the administration 
strongly supports the enactment of 
comprehensive national energy legisla- 
tion. It has noted that certain provi- 
sions would not be acceptable. These 
are: the imposition of new taxes; the 
imposition of inflexible and burden- 
some regulatory review procedures; 
provisions that would effectively pre- 
vent the construction and relicensing 
of nuclear powerplants; restrictions on 
oil and gas development on the Outer 
Continental Shelf; mandating market 
shares for certain fuels; and limiting 
economic growth by mandating targets 
and timetables for greenhouse gas 
emission levels. If these provisions are 
included in the bill, the President’s ad- 
visers would recommend a veto. 

Mr. Speaker, again I very reluctantly 
support this rule, but I believe we 
should pass it and get down to complet- 
ing action on this important legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 


gentleman from California [Mr. 
DREIER]. 
Mr. DREIER of California. Mr. 


Speaker, I thank the distinguished Re- 
publican chairman emeritus of the 
Committee on Rules, the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. QUILLEN] for 
yielding me this time, and I would like 
to associate myself with his remarks. 

Clearly, Mr. Speaker, this is a con- 
troversial rule. We are not all enthused 
about it, but I have decided to support 
the rule after hours yesterday upstairs 
in the Committee on Rules and then a 
caucus, a bipartisan caucus, which 
went into the evening. 

We have what for me is virtually an 
unprecedented situation. The commit- 
tees of jurisdiction came with their 
packages to the Committee on Rules, 
and we basically had the responsibility 
to try and fashion a structure whereby 
we could have equal and fair treatment 
of all those committees here on the 
House floor. Like the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. QUILLEN] I am very op- 
posed to this process of having split 
rules whereby we have one rule that al- 
lows for part of the general debate and 
consideration of some amendments and 
then another rule which considers 
other parts of the bill. The reason I am 
opposed to that, Mr. Speaker, is that 
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we have seen great lapses between the 
time for the debate, so if a Member 
wants to follow the debate, he or she 
has a very difficult time doing that 
with the split rule procedure. 

So, I, too, will oppose this in the fu- 
ture and hope that this will not be a 
pattern which we will see here. 

One of the most important amend- 
ments which we are going to consider 
and one of the things I am pleased 
about in this rule is that we are going 
to allow for consideration of what is 
known as the Barton-Clement amend- 
ment, and that is the measure which 
will finally bring us to a position where 
we will once again allow the energy in- 
dustry in this country to move toward 
putting nuclear facilities, nuclear 
power facilities, on line. 

One of the things that we found, Mr. 
Speaker, is that nuclear energy is 
clearly the cleanest, safest, most cost- 
effective energy source known to man, 
and I find it very tragic that, when we 
look at France and juxtapose that to 
the United States, the licensing proc- 
ess here in the United States takes 
nearly three times the amount of time 
it does to get a nuclear powerplant on 
line in France. 

There are many people who have de- 
cried the imbalance of trade, and un- 
fortunately we got bad news this morn- 
ing on the imbalance of trade. So, when 
we look at the fact that the Japanese 
are utilizing American technology to 
get nuclear power facilities on line in 
less than 5 years, and due to the in- 
credible burden which the United 
States Government has imposed on the 
private energy industry, we have seen 
it take as much as 20 years for the li- 
censing and regulatory process to get a 
facility on line. 

So, Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that 
consideration of that amendment is a 
very positive move, and I hope that we 
are able to proceed with this bill, get it 
to the President’s desk so that we can 
finally have a coherent energy policy, 
and then, again, not in the future have 
what are known as split rules. 

So, I urge support of the rule, and I 
thank the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. QUILLEN], my friend, for yielding 
me this time. 
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Mr. DERRICK. Mr. Speaker, for pur- 
poses of debate only, I yield 3 minutes 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
California [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, while I commend my col- 
leagues on the Rules Committee, and 
especially Chairman OAKLEY, for 
their yeoman efforts to produce a fair 
and workable rule, I would like the 
RECORD to show that I am disappointed 
that the rule does not provide for con- 
sideration of title XV of the Interior 
Committee amendment. 

Title XV would have imposed some 
simple procedures on agencies and the 
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executive offices operating under the 
authority of this act. While the proce- 
dures were simple, they would have 
gone a long way to establishing open- 
ness and reestablishing trust in the op- 
eration of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Speaker, my colleagues are fa- 
miliar, no doubt, with the so-called 
President’s Council on Competitive- 
ness, presided over by Vice President 
QUAYLE. And my colleagues are famil- 
iar with the free-wheeling mandate 
granted the Council by the President 
to basically inject itself into important 
environmental and other significant 
decisions. The problem, of course, is 
that normally this kind of regulatory 
decisionmaking is made in the open, 
under public scrutiny and with public 
participation. We may not like any 
given governmental decision, but 
thanks to regulatory and statutory 
protection, at least we know generally 
how those decisions were made. 

The Council on Competitiveness basi- 
cally slams the door on open Govern- 
ment. Important policy is reviewed and 
influenced in the back room with no 
public accountability and no revelation 
of who, representing what interests, 
may have been a party to the Council’s 
intervention. 

Mr. Speaker, the Congress has spent 
decades prying open the processes of 
Government because the public de- 
manded it and deserved it. The Quayle 
council ought not be allowed to thwart 
these efforts. 

That is why, Mr. Speaker, the Inte- 
rior Committee adopted title XV, 
which would have pulled back the 
shades on the operation of the Quayle 
council on rules and regulations issued 
under this energy bill. The title would 
have required that the Council on Com- 
petitiveness—or OMB when performing 
similar functions—to make public with 
whom it communicated outside Gov- 
ernment and list the documents and 
other communications it received from 
those sources on any given review. We 
were just asking for disclosure and, 
given the significance of the kinds of 
issues we are going to be dealing with 
under this act, that kind of disclosure 
is extremely important. 

We are not going to be able to deal 
with this issue in this debate, but I ask 
my colleagues to join with me to pur- 
sue this issue in the future. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. BARTON]. 

Mr. BARTON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I thank the gentleman for yielding me 
this time. 

Mr. Speaker, this afternoon or early 
this evening we are going to have an 
historie opportunity. That opportunity 
is going to be the opportunity to make 
it in order that at least the option of 
additional nuclear power generation be 
seriously considered in this country. 

In 1989 the Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission adopted a rulemaking, rule- 
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making 52, that basically did away 
with the two-step licensing procedure 
we had used since the early 1950’s to 
construct and operate nuclear power- 
plants. In its place they put in a three- 
part plan. 

No. 1, they made it possible to pre- 
select the site where you would build a 
nuclear powerplant. No. 2, they made it 
in order to precertify the design of the 
reactor and the component parts that 
make up that plant. 

And, No. 3, they made it in order to 
go to a one-step licensing process 
where you get the construction and op- 
erating permit to construct and oper- 
ate the powerplant, but they did this in 
a rulemaking. It is not a law; it is a 
rulemaking. 

That rulemaking has been challenged 
in Federal court. The district court of 
appeals has upheld the challenge that 
the rulemaking was not appropriate. 
That decision is now under appeal at 
the full five-judge level of the District 
of Columbia Circuit Court of Appeals. 

Consequently, the U.S. Senate, in its 
energy bill, put in a one-step licensing 
amendment that was passed, and that 
is part of the Senate energy bill. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
CLEMENT] and I have the identical lan- 
guage that is in the Senate bill. That 
language has been made in order by the 
Rules Committee by an amendment as 
a substitute for the Miller section of 
the energy bill that deals with nuclear 
power licensing. 

I would strongly urge every Member 
of this House to pay attention to that 
debate. I would strongly urge every 
Member of this House to vote for the 
Barton-Clement substitute. It at least 
gives the option to consider nuclear 
power again in this country. 

I would point out that our current 
electrical generation is 22 percent gen- 
erated by nuclear powerplants. We 
have 110 operating plants in this coun- 
try. We have one plant that was in op- 
eration for 30 years and has recently 
been mothballed. 

Around the world, in Japan, France, 
West Germany, and Great Britain, 
those countries are using American 
technology, American contractors, and 
American equipment to build nuclear 
powerplants. We are the only major in- 
dustrialized Nation in the world that is 
not seriously considering a nuclear op- 
tion. We have an historic opportunity 
this evening to revitalize that option. 

Mr. Speaker, I would strongly urge 
Members to vote for the Clement-Bar- 
ton amendment. 

Mr. DERRICK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes and 45 seconds to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. TRAFICANT]. 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding time 
to me. 

This is a good rule, and this is a good 
bill, and I am hoping that one of my 
amendments will be adopted in the sec- 
ond stage. Since I do not have very 
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much time, I will try to answer a few 
questions. Chairman DERRICK is hard 
on the sheriff today. 

I would like to say that this is a 
great bill, because if America is going 
to be truly free, America cannot be 
held hostage at some point to the 
whims of political dictators and mon- 
archs overseas that control our energy. 
We have to develop a national energy 
strategy to truly develop an independ- 
ent America that can create an econ- 
omy that will afford and provide eco- 
nomic mobility and opportunity. 

With that in mind, I have several 
provisions in this bill that I think are 
very good. We had money in here for 
Western oil shale, and my language 
changes it to make sure that Western 
and Eastern oil shale both get the same 
attention. There is enough oil just in 
Ohio alone, trapped in shale rock, to 
provide 40 years of oil flow for America 
without a drop from any other State or 
any other country. It is close to the 
surface. It will create jobs. The cost of 
oil shale is now being reduced to less 
than $30 per barrel. It used to be $65 a 
barrel. It is still higher than these 
cheaper imports, but it is good news for 
America. 

The second point is that we have 
great coal reserves. Much of it has a 
pollutant, and that is sulfur, so we can- 
not sell it. We have farmers who are 
being paid not to grow crops. I have 
some language in here that directs the 
Secretary of Energy in R&D to inves- 
tigate the potential of coprocessing 
and blending farm crop distillates, 
probably ethanol and other grain de- 
rivatives, with coal. It has been proven 
by Dr. Savage of Ohio University that 
this would reduce the sulfur emissions 
and pollutants in our coal. It will make 
our coal more saleable. It will create 
jobs in mining. We would utilize our 
coal, and instead of paying our farmers 
not to grow, we would let them grow 
and let them make a buck. That is the 
American way. 

Finally, dealing with fuel cells and 
the new programs of the future, we had 
basically most of the money going to 
one company. That is a fine company, 
but its major emphasis in solid oxide 
fuel cells was in fact the tubular mode, 
and we opened it up to provide every 
possible opportunity under fuel cells, 
including monolithic and planar fuel 
cells, to be investigated in research. 

Finally, I have a little buy American 
amendment to the research and devel- 
opment section which the Committee 
on Science, Space, and Technology put 
in under the great leadership of Chair- 
man BROWN. I am asking Chairman 
DERRICK and the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. QUILLEN] to consider the 
buy American language and the fraudu- 
lent labeling language to the entire 
bill, because there is money in this bill 
for it. This is good language for the 
bill, and it is good procurement policy. 

Mr. Speaker, let us move the bill on. 
We do not need monarchs and dictators 
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controlling American energy and pos- 
sibly taking our economy hostage. 
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Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time, and I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. DERRICK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time, and I 
move the previous question on the res- 
olution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MCNULTY). Pursuant to House Resolu- 
tion 459 and rule XXIII, the Chair de- 
clares the House in the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for consideration of the bill, 
H.R. 776. 

The Chair designates the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. SKAGGS] as chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole, 
and requests the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. GLICKMAN] to assume the chair 
temporarily. 
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IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 
Accordingly, the House resolved it- 
self into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 776) to 
provide for improved energy efficiency, 
with Mr. GLICKMAN (Chairman pro tem- 
pore) in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, the bill is considered as 
read the first time. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
SHARP] will be recognized for 30 min- 
utes; the gentleman from California 
[Mr. MOORHEAD] will be recognized for 
30 minutes; the gentleman from Flor- 
ida [Mr. FASCELL] will be recognized 
for 15 minutes; the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. BROOMFIELD] will be rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes; the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. CONYERS] will be 
recognized for 15 minutes; the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLINGER] will be recognized for 15 min- 
utes; the gentleman from California 
[Mr. MILLER] will be recognized for 15 
minutes; the gentleman from Alaska 
(Mr. YOUNG] will be recognized for 15 
minutes; the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. BROOKS] will be recognized for 15 
minutes; the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. FISH] will be recognized for 
15 minutes; the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. JONES] will be recognized 
for 15 minutes; the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. DAvis] will be recog- 
nized for 15 minutes; the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. ROE] will be rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes; the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT] 
will be recognized for 15 minutes; the 
gentleman from California [Mr. BROWN] 
will be recognized for 15 minutes; the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
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WALKER] will be recognized for 15 min- 
utes; the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
ROSTENKOWSKI] will be recognized for 
15 minutes; and the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. ARCHER] will be recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. SHARP]. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, today, we will debate 
legislation that will take giant steps 
toward easing this Nation’s oil addic- 
tion and put us on a firm course toward 
a more secure energy future. Seldom 
does the House consider a bill so com- 
plex, one that touches so many aspects 
of our lives. 

After three energy price shocks in 
the last two decades, each followed by 
a recession, there is widespread agree- 
ment about the importance of energy 
to our Nation's economic health. There 
is also broad agreement on two other 
formerly divisive principles: First, 
there is an appropriate goal for Gov- 
ernment in energy policy, and that role 
is somewhere between the overly inter- 
ventionist policies of the 1970’s and the 
laissez faire policies of 1980’s. Second, 
sound energy security policy can be 
consistent with sound environmental 
policy. 

These areas of agreement have helped 
the Energy and Commerce Committee 
put together an energy bill that has 
broad bipartisan support. H.R. 776 was 
approved by the committee by a vote of 
42 to 1, and I thank my colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle for their hard 
work and support. Companion legisla- 
tion in the Senate, which benefited 
from the same agreement on prin- 
ciples, was passed by a vote of 94 to 4. 
And the legislative process was started 
on a bipartisan basis because the ad- 
ministration’s national energy strat- 
egy departed from previous policies 
and was based on these general prin- 
ciples. In recent weeks several other 
committees have also acted and the 
floor managers for those committees 
will speak to their additions. 

During the next couple of days, we 
will disagree about some specific ele- 
ments of the bill. As is often the case 
in the legislative process, most of our 
time, and most of the media’s atten- 
tion, will be devoted to the areas where 
we disagree. I therefore think it is 
worth noting at the outset how wide- 
spread the consensus is that underlies 
this bill. 

This consensus was the result of over 
a year’s work, including 27 days of 
hearings and 9 days of markups in the 
subcommittee. With broad, bipartisan 
participation, we struggled with and 
worked out many contentious prob- 
lems. The full Energy and Commerce 
Committee resolved some additional 
problems. As a result, some very sig- 
nificant provisions are not in dispute 
today, including the strongest energy 
efficiency provisions ever, the most 
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significant rewrite of electricity laws 
since the 1930’s, and a broad array of 
incentives to substitute alternative do- 
mestic fuels for gasoline made from 
imported oil. 

There will be contention today over 
several amendments, but do not be 
misled—this bill is the most important 
energy legislation we have considered 
in almost 15 years, and most of it has 
near unanimous support. 

Why are we bringing this energy bill 
before the House? After all, we won the 
gulf war. Gasoline prices are extremely 
low—in fact, gas costs less right now 
than bottled water. 

But in fact, the Nation is inexorably 
becoming more dependent on imported 
oil. If we don’t stop our slide back into 
dependency, we expect to import 70 
percent of our oil, our primary energy 
supply, by the year 2000. Increasing 
percentages will come from the Middle 
East, where Saddam Hussein is still in 
power, Iran is rearming, Arab-Israeli 
relations remain tense, political and 
religious disputes abound, and poor, 
populous nations exist side-by-side 
with some of the richest in the world. 
In these circumstances, can we afford 
to be complacent? 

There’s no need to tell my colleagues 
what we face if another oil price shock 
occurs. Last year’s invasion of Kuwait, 
the embargo of Kuwaiti and Iraqi oil, 
and fear of a wider war caused oil 
prices to double within 2 months. In 
part because the strategic petroleum 
reserve was too small, the President re- 
fused to sell oil to limit the price 
shock. The cost to the U.S. economy 
was $200 billion, helping to push us into 
the current recession. Over 1 million 
Americans lost jobs as a result. 

We can never hope to be free of im- 
ported energy supplies. But we can sub- 
stantially reduce our dependency, re- 
duce the risk to our economy, reduce 
the deficit, protect consumers, and 
begin to control our own energy future. 

That is what H.R. 776 promises. 

If fully funded and implemented, H.R. 
776 will reduce oil imports by nearly 3 
million barrels per day by the year 
2010, save the equivalent: of another 2 
million barrels per day in electricity 
and other fuels, and cut significantly 
the energy-related emissions of carbon 
dioxide—the chief greenhouse gas. 

Before I discuss individual provisions 
of the bill, I want to note some over- 
arching themes that run through the 
bill. One is the commitment to reduc- 
ing our vulnerability to the economic 
devastation of oil price shocks. In the 
long term that means reducing demand 
and developing domestic alternatives 
to imported oil. In the short run it 
means filling the strategic petroleum 
reserve and making it more usable. 

A second theme is the use of the mar- 
ket both to advance our energy secu- 
rity goals and also to protect consum- 
ers. In the alternative fuels section, for 
example, we do not try to pick the fuel 
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that will be used; we leave it up to the 
market. There are mandates and a 
strong Government role to ensure that 
we move away from imported petro- 
leum, but we allow the market to 
choose what portion of the replacement 
fuels or vehicles will be natural gas, 
ethanol, methanol, propane, or other 
fuels. In the electricity section we rely 
increasingly on competition and mar- 
ket forces to bring consumers the best 
deal while continuing to rely on regu- 
lation where natural monopolies exist. 

Another theme is the assignment of 
costs to the user of à fuel rather than 
to all taxpayers. Economists call this 
internalizing externalities; 
often refer to user fees or polluter 
pays. In the tradition of the NRC, 
FERC, and pipeline safety user fees 
previously passed by the Congress, we 
establish an oil set-aside—the eco- 
nomic equivalent of a user fee—to 
Allow oil users to pay for filling the 
strategic petroleum reserve. We also 
require nuclear utilities rather than all 
taxpayers to pay for the commercial 
share of the cleanup of uranium enrich- 
ment facilities. 

A fourth theme is taking the long 
view. Solar and biomass will not re- 
place large amounts of electricity gen- 
eration in the 1990’s, but we establish 
some joint ventures and incentives 
that can position renewables to make 
significant contributions to our energy 
supply in the 2ist century. Likewise, 
electric vehicle programs, efficiency 
incentives for buildings, clean coal 
technology demonstrations, and utility 
least cost planning requirements are 
included for their long-term benefits as 
well as their immediate contributions. 

A fifth theme is a commitment to en- 
vironmental improvement in the con- 
text of energy security. This is most 
obviously demonstrated in the titles on 
energy efficiency, renewables, and al- 
ternative fuels. But it is also evident in 
the focus on using coal cleanly, ensur- 
ing funding for cleanup of uranium en- 
richment facilities, and building new 
natural gas pipelines. And although 
there is an important greenhouse 
warming title involving voluntary re- 
ductions, the largest immediate reduc- 
tions in greenhouse gases will occur as 
a result of the various policies 
throughout the bill. 

The centerpiece of H.R. 776 is energy 
efficiency. According to the interim re- 
port of the President’s national energy 
strategy, following months of hearings, 
“the single loudest message, from the 
American people, was to increase en- 
ergy efficiency in every sector.“ Yet 
the single loudest criticism of the 
President’s proposal was its inadequate 
focus on the more efficient use of en- 
ergy resources. 

H.R. 776 promotes energy efficiency 
in five major ways, and I am pleased 
that our minority worked closely with 
us in developing these initiatives. They 
include: First, improving the efficiency 
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of buildings; second, requiring the Fed- 
eral Government to use energy more 
efficiently; third, encouraging public 
utilities to reduce demand for energy; 
fourth, establishing minimum effi- 
ciency standards for lights, electric 
motors, showerheads, commercial 
heating and cooling equipment; and 
fifth, improving industrial energy effi- 
ciency. 

The bill also contains significant new 
support for renewable energy, which 
can be a major contributor to our long- 
term energy future. The bill promotes 
both the domestic demonstration and 
use, and the export, of these solar, geo- 
thermal, wind, and biomass tech- 
nologies. I am particularly pleased that 
the Ways and Means Committee green 
package complements and completes 
the package passed by the Energy and 
Commerce Committee. Their proposal 
includes production and investment 
tax credits for renewables and several 
conservation incentives. Together all 
these provisions make a strong start 
toward ensuring that renewable tech- 
nologies will provide a large share of 
our energy in the next century. 

Replacing gasoline with alternative 
fuels such as natural gas, electricity, 
methanol, ethanol, and propane is the 
portion of the bill that will take the 
biggest bite out of oil imports. With a 
combination of incentives and man- 
dates, the bill aims to replace 10 per- 
cent of gasoline with alternatives by 
the year 2000, and 30 percent by 2010. If 
these measures are not on a path by 
1998 that will achieve these goals, the 
Secretary of Energy must undertake a 
rulemaking on additional private fleet 
requirements. 

These measures will help us strike at 
our Nation’s largest oil problem area: 
The nearly 200 million cars and trucks 
on U.S. highways that each day 
consume a volume of fuel equivalent to 
all our oil imports, or about one-sev- 
enth of the entire world’s oil supply. 
The provisions will encourage develop- 
ment of all alternative fuels and build 
on the transition to clean fuels begun 
with passage of the Clean Air Act 
amendments in 1990. We attempt to be 
fuel neutral, giving all alternatives an 
equal chance to win acceptance in the 
marketplace. 

These provisions will require that al- 
ternative fuel providers—such as utili- 
ties, pipelines, and producers—buy and 
use alternative fueled vehicles in their 
own businesses. They require that Fed- 
eral fleets purchase alternative-fueled 
vehicles starting at 10 percent of new 
vehicles in 1993 and increasing to 50 
percent in 1998. They provide for a com- 
mercial demonstration program for 
electric vehicles and infrastructure. 
And they include many other incen- 
tives and programs such as a school 
bus and urban bus program, local and 
State incentives, fueling facility incen- 
tives, and a low-interest loan program 
for small business fleets. 
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The most important feature of the 
bill in terms of energy emergencies—if 
fact the only element that can help 
prevent OPEC-induced price shocks and 
recessions—is the strategic petroleum 
reserve. The SPR is a stockpile of oil 
that the Government can sell to meet 
consumer needs during an energy emer- 
gency. 

The bill will fill SPR more rapidly, 
seeking to achieve the 1 billion barrel 
reserve that Congress mandated in 
1990. It will also give the President ex- 
plicit authority to use this oil to pre- 
vent severe economic harm during the 
next crisis. 

It puts the reserve on a pay-as-you- 
go basis by establishing a back-up oil 
set-aside requirement for importers 
and refiners. Aside from its major ben- 
efits to energy security, this provision 
will reduce the deficit by $1.5 billion 
over the next 5 years, according to the 
CBO. 

Oil prices doubled during the embar- 
go in 1990, leading to a loss of $200 bil- 
lion in GNP and a million jobs. Using 
SPR cannot prevent oil supply disrup- 
tion, but it can discourage them, and it 
can blunt price increase. It is a cheap 
insurance policy against the most po- 
tent cause of recession. 

So what is the debate about? 

Although there has always been 
strong bipartisan support in Congress 
for the SPR, money is getting harder 
and harder to come by. The adminis- 
tration pays lip service to the SPR, but 
actions speak louder than words. They 
refuse to spend previously appropriated 
funds to buy oil. They have sought no 
appropriations for oil this year, and 
have even transferred some money out 
of the SPR account. They have failed 
to negotiate an oil-leasing arrange- 
ment with an exporting country. They 
refuse to accept oil in payment of the 
Saudi war debt. So H.R. 776 includes an 
alternative way to fill the SPR. 

The bill provides for an oil industry 
set-aside. Importers of oil and oil refin- 
ers must set aside 1 percent of their oil 
for the SPR. They retain title to the 
oil and will get any profits that come 
from its sale. For administrative sim- 
plicity, they can also send cash in lieu 
of oil, letting the Department of En- 
ergy purchase the oil for them. 

The oil industry is lobbying hard 
against this provision, saying it will 
cost billions, Of course, hundreds of 
millions of barrels of oil will cost bil- 
lions of dollars. But if they don’t pay, 
the taxpayers will. The companies are 
free to try to pass the cost—about a 
half-cent a gallon—on to oil consum- 
ers. And the companies will receive the 
proceeds when the oil is sold. This ap- 
proach has been endorsed, among oth- 
ers, by several environmental groups, 
by the American Jewish Congress, by 
the Congressional Black Caucus, by the 
Community Action Foundation, and 
many others. Although the oil industry 
is accurate in saying the proposal. is 
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opposed by the oil industry, these en- 
dorsements belie the claim that it is 
anticonsumer. 

Although the Energy and Commerce 
Committee approved this provision by 
a voice vote, a coalition led by the ad- 
ministration and the oil industry voted 
in the Ways and Means Committee to 
strike it from Chairman ROSTENKOW- 
SKI’s recommendation. I believe that 
everyone who spoke against our pro- 
posal spoke in favor of filling the SPR. 
But, significantly, they offer no alter- 
native. We have structured our pro- 
posal so that any alternative that fills 
the SPR at a rate of 150,000 barrels per 
day will preempt the set-aside. But if 
nothing else works, if the SPR is not 
otherwise going to be filled, the set- 
aside will be in effect. 

A motion to strike this provision will 
be offered again during our consider- 
ation of the bill. I urge my colleagues 
not to give in to oil industry pressure. 
If you support the SPR, support this 
provision. When the next oil crisis 
comes, this is the single vote your con- 
stituents will look to in order to deter- 
mine what you did to protect them. 

Your vote on SPR will also be an im- 
portant vote on the deficit. As Budget 
Committee Chairman LEON PANETTA 
recently wrote to all of us, if you are 
concerned about the budget deficit, you 
should oppose the oil industry’s effort 
to strike this provision. Next month we 
will vote on a constitutional amend- 
ment to require a balanced budget in a 
few years; here is an opportunity to re- 
duce the deficit by $1.5 billion now. 

H.R. 776 takes on another tough fis- 
cal issue in reforming the uranium en- 
richment program of the Department 
of Energy [DOE]. The uranium enrich- 
ment provisions are a fair share pro- 
posal that has been endorsed by the 
National Taxpayers Union, uranium 
producers, environmentalists, and 
labor. They will also reduce taxpayer 
outlays by about $150 million per year 
for 15 years, for a total of over $2 bil- 
lion. 

In the past, DOE provided fuel to 
Government and civilian nuclear pow- 
erplants. Although DOE was required 
by law to recover the cost of providing 
this service, it lost billions of dollars 
by charging below market prices. Gov- 
ernment estimates of unrecovered 
costs range from $3 billion according to 
DOE to over $11 billion according to 
the GAO. 

In addition, DOE faces another $20 
billion in environmental costs when 
these old fuel plants are shut down and 
cleaned up. The President has proposed 
a cleanup fee in his fiscal year 1993 
budget, assessing nuclear utilities half 
the cleanup costs. 

Plainly, it is now time to get DOE 
out of the nuclear fuel business. The 
bill does this by establishing a more 
businesslike Government corporation 
which could eventually be privatized. 
Proceeds from the corporation would 
go to the Treasury. 
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In addition, H.R. 776 sets up a 15-year 
cleanup fund for the decontamination 
and decommissioning of current DOE 
fuel plants. The Government and utili- 
ties would pay into the fund in propor- 
tion to their past use of the facilities. 
The utilities’ share would be collected 
through a special annual assessment. 

This proposal is a compromise pro- 
posal—different than the one that 
passed the Energy and Commerce and 
Interior Committees. It is a modifica- 
tion of the President’s own proposal, 
and it incorporates an overall $2.5 bil- 
lion cap, indexed to inflation, on the 
utilities’ share of the costs. This is a 
variation of the cap proposed by Mr. 
KOSTMAYER in the Energy and Interior 
Committees and adopted by the Ways 
and Means Committee. 

If the corporation succeeds, it will 
pay the costs. However, if it fails, this 
bill would provide safeguards that the 
taxpayer will not get stuck with the 
considerable costs of decontamination 
and decommissioning at these fuel 
plants. 

H.R. 776 will also introduce sweeping 
changes to the electricity industry, in- 
creasing competition among suppliers 
and thereby lowering prices to consum- 
ers. It is worth noting that this provi- 
sion, which amends two fundamental 
New Deal era statutes and had been ex- 
pected to be very controversial, passed 
the Energy and Commerce Committee 
handily and has taken on the character 
of a consensus item as the bill moved 
to the floor. 

First the bill reforms the Public Util- 
ity Holding Company Act of 1935 
[PUHCA] to permit independent power 
generators to produce electricity for 
sale to utilities. PUHCA very success- 
fully stemmed abuses that had been 
rampant in the utility industry. How- 
ever, it has become clear that the act 
is limiting the growth of competition 
in electricity generation that would 
give utilities more options for meeting 
the demand for power and give consum- 
ers more protection. This bill combines 
a tightly drawn exemption of independ- 
ent power producers from PUHCA with 
a variety of protections against the ex- 
ercise of monopoly power by utilities. 

Second, the bill amends the Federal 
Power Act to ensure that independent 
power producers can get their product 
to market. The bill strengthens 
FERC’s authority to order utilities to 
transmit electricity on a nondiscrim- 
inatory basis, providing fairly priced 
service to those seeking service and 
fair compensation to those providing 
the service. Many utilities already 
have found it profitable to provide 
transmission service on an open access 
basis, and this new authority should 
spur even greater compliance with the 
Federal Power Act’s original 
antidiscriminatory intent. 

H.R. 776 also contains the first major 
legislative action specifically aimed at 
curbing energy-related emissions that 
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contribute to global warming. Recent 
news stories have focused on the nego- 
tiations on an international agree- 
ment, but this bill takes several steps 
to get us ahead of the curve. It is based 
on the recommendation of the National 
Academy of Sciences that the United 
States should take no-cost and low- 
cost actions now to reduce emissions of 
greenhouse gases while deferring more 
expensive steps until better informa- 
tion is available. 

In the areas of energy efficiency, en- 
couragement of natural gas use, alter- 
native fuels, the export of clean coal 
technologies, renewable energy use, re- 
covery of coal seam methane, and in 
the establishment of an accounting 
system to allow industries to keep 
track of greenhouse gas reductions for 
credit against any future regulatory 
program, we make a good start on this 
problem. 

H.R. 776 also encourages the use of 
clean, domestic natural gas by stream- 
lining pipeline construction; it pro- 
motes the transfer of U.S. clean coal 
technology abroad, characterization of 
a potential safe nuclear waste disposal 
site, and more. 

The bill doesn’t solve the energy 
problem. Neither the President, nor the 
Congress, nor the public is willing to 
support the massive energy tax in- 
creases, subsidies, regulations, or 
changes in lifestyle that would be nec- 
essary to dramatically reduce our de- 
pendence on foreign oil below today’s 
level of 45 percent. 

But our inability to cut oil imports 
should not prevent us from taking 
steps to halt their expected increase to 
70 percent or more, and the inclusion of 
exclusion of debate about controversial 
provisions should not stop the legisla- 
tive process. 

The House should pass this energy 
bill. 
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The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
GLICKMAN). The Chair recognizes the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LENT]. 

Mr. LENT. Mr. Chairman. I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chaiman, I yield myself such 
time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
H.R. 776, the Comprehensive National 
Energy Policy Act. I want to commend 
the leadership of the gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. SHARP], chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Energy and Power, 
and the ranking member, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. MOOR- 
HEAD], of the Subcommittee on Energy 
and Power, for their leadership, as well 
as the distinguished chairman of the 
full committee, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. DINGELL], for their lead- 
ership in bringing this measure to the 
floor and giving us this opportunity, 
after many years, to act on a com- 
prehensive national energy bill. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. LENT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, I just 
want to praise the efforts of the gen- 
tleman from New York as the senior 
Republican on the Committee on En- 
ergy and Commerce. He vigorously 
worked with us. His staff did. We tried 
to work across the aisle here, and I be- 
lieve we did on 90 percent of what came 
out of the Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. 

We had very strong agreement. It 
would not have been that way without 
his efforts and certainly the efforts of 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
MOORHEAD]. 

Mr. LENT. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for his remarks. I would 
remind everyone in the gallery and in 
the Chamber that the bill came out of 
our Committee on Energy and Com- 
merce on a bipartisan vote of 42 to 1. 
That is how well-received this legisla- 
tion was in its original form. 

Back in July 1989, President Bush 
had the vision to bring energy issues to 
the forefront by instructing his admin- 
istration to develop a national energy 
strategy. I am, therefore, pleased that 
we are taking this next step toward im- 
plementing the President's energy 
strategy and improving America’s en- 
ergy security. 

I am very proud, frankly, of the role 
House Republicans did play in develop- 
ing this important piece of legislation. 
House Republicans took the lead in the 
energy area when we developed an en- 
ergy plan and introduced it as H.R. 5735 
in September 1990. 
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Although there was not enough time 
remaining in that session to complete 
action on that bill, a Republican en- 
ergy task force was created to craft a 
bill for this session. The result of that 
work was H.R. 1543, much of which was 
incorporated into H.R. 776 when it was 
approved last October by the Energy 
and Power Subcommittee. 

The need to act now on a sound en- 
ergy policy cannot be overemphasized. 
It is presently estimated that by the 
year 2010 we will produce 7.8 million 
barrels of oil per day, while consuming 
22.6 million barrels. This means that 
we could be dependent on imported oil 
for almost three-quarters of the oil 
that we consume in the next 20 years. 
The economic and geopolitical implica- 
tions of that forecast are staggering. 

In developing this legislation our 
goal has been constant: To develop a 
comprehensive energy policy which 
balances production and conservation. 
I believe this bill does that. It encour- 
ages more efficient energy use, renew- 
able energy and natural gas, alter- 
native fuels and clean coal. It also 
greatly reduces regulatory barriers and 
increases competition in the power 
generation markets. These are all posi- 
tive steps to increasing our energy se- 
curity. 
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So whether we be Republican or 
Democrat, we Americans share a com- 
mon interest in a sound energy policy. 
A sound energy policy is a crucial part 
of a sound economy, and I think most 
of us in this Chamber recognize that. 
Our current economic situation makes 
it impossible to leave our economy 
hostage to future political develop- 
ments in overseas markets. During Op- 
eration Desert Storm we once again 
saw the strategic importance of oil and 
America’s dependence on the continued 
flow of oil. A sound energy policy will 
prevent future armed conflict and peri- 
odic economic shocks due to energy 
disruptions. 

Finally, I want to alert my col- 
leagues to a number of amendments 
which could undermine this impor- 
tance piece of legislation. There will be 
an amendment that has been incor- 
porated as original text of the bill, that 
would stop almost all offshore drilling. 
There is a provision in the bill which 
would make it even more difficult for 
the licensing of an American nuclear 
plant, despite the fact that nuclear 
power is responsible for the generation 
of some 20 percent of all of our elec- 
tricity. And there are a number of 
amendments that, as they come up, I 
will ask my colleagues to support be- 
cause they further promote the sound 
energy policy which we hopefully will 
be enacting today and tomorrow. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I urge 
that my colleagues support H.R. 776. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. MCMILLEN], an integral play- 
er in this legislation on the sub- 
committee. 

Mr. MCMILLEN of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of H.R. 776, 
the National Energy Policy Act. I com- 
mend the subcommittee chairman, Mr. 
SHARP for his skill and dedication in 
putting together this carefully crafted 
piece of legislation, and also my com- 
mendations to Mr. DINGELL for his role 
in rapidly moving this bill and guiding 
it through the rules process. 

It has been over a year since the gulf 
war. This event brought the energy 
issue to the forefront of the American 
consciousness. And yet, only slightly 
over a year later, I hear criticism that 
the American people are no longer 
aware of the energy problems this Na- 
tion faces, and that there is no will to 
take comprehensive action to get out 
of the energy rut we are stuck in. 

I disagree. I believe that the Amer- 
ican people understand the links that 
exist between energy and national se- 
curity today more than ever. 

The people also understand gim- 
micks. They know that quick fix solu- 
tions, like that proposed by the Presi- 
dent to increase domestic oil produc- 
tion by drilling in environmentally 
sensitive areas, are not real, long-term 
solutions. 

The bill that is before us today is a 
balanced approach for creating an im- 
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proved energy strategy which will steer 
the Nation in a new direction—toward 
a secure and environmentally sound 
energy future. 

The foundation of H.R. 776 is con- 
servation and diversification. We need 
to conserve our natural resources 
through increased efficiency and we 
need to protect our national security 
by diversifying the fuel sources we are 
dependent upon. 

There will be the critics who say that 
this legislation is no good because it is 
lacking one provision or another. To 
them I say, rather than highlighting 
what this bill does not accomplish, 
let’s take a hard look at how far this 
legislation will take us from where we 
are today. 

Currently, we are still importing 
over half of the oil that we consume in 
this country, much of which comes 
from the Persian Gulf region. We are 
still relying on the same fuel sources— 
alternative fuels and renewable energy 
sources have not become a serious com- 
ponent of our energy mix. The legisla- 
tion before us today will change this. 

H.R. 776 makes major gains in energy 
efficiency, saving millions of barrels of 
oil per day. 

The alternative fuel provisions in the 
bill will create new markets for alter- 
natives to oil. 

H.R. 776 streamlines and simplifies 
the construction and regulation of new 
gas pipelines, making this clean-burn- 
ing fuel more accessible to consumers. 

Finally, this legislation reforms the 
electricity industry—increasing com- 
petition in the power generation mar- 
ket. At the same time, the bill seeks to 
create greater access to transmission 
services for new power sources. This in- 
creased access is balanced with the 
need to protect utility consumers who 
have subsidized the building of trans- 
mission systems. 

The electricity title of H.R. 776 is 
perhaps the most sweeping change that 
is made in the bill. It is for this reason 
that it is so very important that native 
load customers be protected. I am 
hopeful that the conference committee 
will continue to make this a top prior- 
ity as they work to mesh this bill with 
the Senate version. 

My time is limited, so I cannot go 
into all the good things that are a part 
of this legislation. I will summarize by 
saying that this is a comprehensive 
bill, which stands on its own merits. 
H.R. 776 is a bill that Iam pleased to be 
associated with, and one that this Con- 
gress can take pride in passing. 

While there is going to be honest de- 
bate today about what the new energy 
direction for this country should be, I 
am hopeful that the one point of agree- 
ment will be that the current policy 
must change. We have tried the energy 
policy of increased production and 
cheap oil, and it has lead us to war and 
has subjugated us to the unstable polit- 
ical winds of far-off nations. 
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H.R. 776 lays out a solid, balanced, 
energy plan for this country. It is the 
product of hours of labor and the syn- 
thesis of many differing points of view. 
Support H.R. 776 and show the Amer- 
ican people that we do learn from the 
past and that we are committed to a 
better future. 

Mr. LENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. MOORHEAD], the distinguished 
ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Power. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
first want to commend the chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Energy and 
Power, the gentleman from Indiana, 
PHIL SHARP, for the marvelous job he 
has done on this legislation, as well as 
the gentleman from New York, NORMAN 
LENT, and the gentleman from Michi- 
gan, JOHN DINGELL, all of whom have 
been very heavily involved as this bill 
has progressed. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORHEAD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
more than reciprocate to the gen- 
tleman from California. His role in this 
has been critical, especially in achiev- 
ing the effective conservation effi- 
ciency provision, and especially the 
historic changes in the electricity sec- 
tion of the law. He has played a vital 
role, and I really appreciate his strong 
work in the committee and his co- 
operation. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, for 
several years now many of us have 
been actively working towards a con- 
structive and comprehensive National 
Energy Policy Act. Unfortunately, it 
did not seem to move very rapidly 
through the Congress until early last 
year when six of us were called to the 
White House, Senators JOHNSTON and 
WELLSTONE from the Senate, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL], 
the chairman of our Committee on En- 
ergy and Commerce, the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. SHARP], chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Energy and 
Power, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. LENT], and myself. 

At that time we discussed the ele- 
ments that should go into a Com- 
prehensive National Energy Policy 
Act, and as a result, a few weeks later 
a piece of legislation was introduced 
that we have worked on in the months 
since that time. 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to join 
with my colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle to rise in support of H.R. 776, the 
Comprehensive National Energy Policy 
Act. 

I believe all Americans will benefit 
from the sound energy policies em- 
bodied in this bill. This bill will create 
jobs, fuel economic growth, further re- 
duce harmful emissions, encourage 
greater use of domestic energy sources 
and, importantly, reduce our dangerous 
dependence on foreign oil. 
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Importantly, this bill will mean that 
we will import less oil in the future, 
because the bill will help us shift our 
reliance away from oil to other fuels, 
particularly those produced here at 
home. For example, our use of renew- 
able energy sources, such as solar, 
wind, biomass, and geothermal energy, 
is increased by almost 10 percent by 
the provisions in this bill that encour- 
age the greater use of this environ- 
mentally benign energy source. This 
bill also promotes the use of natural 
gas and other alternative fuels in our 
transportation sector, this Nation’s 
largest consumer of petroleum prod- 
_ucts. 

Another positive change in this bill 
is reform of the way electric utilities 
are regulated. Changes in the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act will 
mean increased competition in electric 
generation and transmission, improv- 
ing overall efficiency in the industry. 
Transmission access is crucial to 
PUHCA reform and the only way elec- 
tric consumers can benefit from in- 
creased competition in the wholesale 
electricity markets. 

H.R. 776 was reported out of the En- 
ergy and Commerce Committee by a 42- 
to-1 vote. Since then nine committees 
have received referrals of the bill and 
eight have reported out amendments to 
H.R. 776. Most of these amendments 
have been incorporated into the bill as 
a result of staff negotiations; however, 
some important differences remain. A 
lot of hard work went into crafting a 
bill which could achieve full bipartisan 
support. 

Thus, I urge my colleages to support 
H.R. 776. 
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Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. DINGELL], the distinguished 
chairman of the full Committee on En- 
ergy and Commerce who, I think every- 
body knows, is the linchpin of the ac- 
tivities on this bill, and indeed in the 
House of Representatives. He and his 
staff have been profoundly involved 
from day one on this legislation, indeed 
for the last 20 years. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to begin by paying appro- 
priate tribute to my very good friend, 
the able and industrious chairman of 
the Energy and Power Subcommittee, 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
SHARP]. In his usual careful, thoughtful 
and deliberative manner, he and his ca- 
pable staff have toiled long and hard to 
bring us to where we are today, with a 
national energy strategy in this legis- 
lation which is balanced, economically 
sound, and which will take long steps 
to improve this Nation’s energy secu- 
rity. Most importantly, it will give a 
major boost to energy conservation in 
this country. 

I also want to commend my dear 
friend, the gentleman from New York 
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(Mr. LENT], the ranking Republican 
member of the Energy and Commerce 
Committee who has worked long and 
hard and wisely to bring us to.where we 
are; and also the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, Mr. CARLOS MOORHEAD, the 
ranking Republican member on the 
Subcommittee on Energy and Power. 
Because of the hard work and the ex- 
traordinary wisdom and labor of these 
two fine Members of this body, and be- 
cause of their assistance and the hard 
work which they gave to help the com- 
mittee craft a fine piece of bipartisan 
legislation that has wide support on 
both sides of the aisle, not only I but 
this Congress owe them a great vote of 


gratitude. 

The committee produced a bill which 
was approved by a vote of 42 to 1 in the 
committee. It followed a favorable vote 
of 21 to 1 in the subcommittee of the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. SHARP]. 
Clearly it was bipartisan, and clearly 
the leadership of the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. SHARP] and the gentleman 
from California [Mr. MOORHEAD] and 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LENT] contributed to this result. 

This legislation has not been without 
difficulties. Never before in the history 
of this body has so large a bill been se- 
quentially referred to so many com- 
mittees, and never before have nearly 
one-third of the Members of this body 
been a part of the process before the 
legislation reached the floor. The base 
text of the bill now includes provisions 
worked out by our committee under 
the leadership of Mr. SHARP, Mr. LENT, 
and Mr. MOORHEAD with eight other 
committees: the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, the Committee on Government 
Operations, the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, the Committee on 
the Judiciary, the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and Transpor- 
tation, the Committee on Science, 
Space and Technology, and the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. And I want 
to commend the members and the 
chairmen and ranking minority mem- 
bers of those committees. They worked 
cooperatively and in a remarkable spir- 
it of good humor. 

I also want to commend the Rules 
Committee and the Speaker for helping 
us to bring this bill to the floor under 
a rule that perhaps is not perfect, but 
certainly is fair. I want to commend 
the Speaker for his support in this Con- 
gress for enactment of an energy bill, 
and also to point out that over the last 
year and a half he has provided guid- 
ance and leadership in helping us to get 
where we are today. I look forward to 
his continued support as we try to deal 
with the difficult and complicated par- 
liamentary and procedural questions 
that confront us. 

The legislation before us contains a 
number of important provisions that 
will benefit our Nation. As I have said, 
the conservation title in which the 
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gentleman from Indiana [Mr. SHARP] 
had such great interest, makes enor- 
mous strides toward increasing effi- 
ciency in routine daily activities and 
in the infrastructure of the Nation. 
Streamlining the approval process for 
natural gas pipelines will help to en- 
sure that those who are in need of this 
valuable resource will be able to secure 
it from those who wish to sell it. The 
coal provisions will assist in develop- 
ing new technology for that important 
energy source. 

The alternative fuels section, con- 
sistent with the recently passed Clean 
Air Act amendments, will help this Na- 
tion get more alternatively fueled ve- 
hicles on the road. Changes to the Pub- 
lic Utility Holding Company Act are a 
particular triumph on the part of the 
subcommittee led by the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. SHARP] and the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Moor- 
HEAD]. They will change significantly 
electricity regulation and enable this 
Nation to respond to the increasingly 
competitive nature of that market. Re- 
organization of the Uranium Enrich- 
ment Enterprise will ensure its proper 
and profitable operation. 

Finally, and of critical importance to 
this legislation, is a mechanism for 
filling the strategic petroleum reserve 
that will ensure the existence of a sta- 
ble domestic supply of a vital resource 
absolutely essential to our economic 
and industrial well-being. 

The Energy and Commerce-reported 
amendment will also help us to begin 
to break the impasse that has existed 
with regard to the handling of long- 
term storage of our nuclear high-level 
waste, something that has been stall- 
ing the development of nuclear energy 
in this country, and that has been in- 
hibiting our energy independence and 
inhibiting even more our ability to re- 
spond to the difficult technology de- 
mands of the Clean Air Act and the 
need to clean our air so that we can 
comply with that particular law. 

Our bill is a remarkable working doc- 
ument reflecting these policies. It is 
crafted as a result of the significant 
understanding between the Committee 
on Energy and Commerce, the Speaker, 
and others that the basic bill would be 
the Committee on Energy and Com- 
merce bill, amended in the Rules Com- 
mittee to give us a working print that 
would include agreed-upon amend- 
ments that have been adopted in nego- 
tiations between the Energy and Com- 
merce Committee and other commit- 
tees. That agreement has largely been 
carried forward in the document we 
have before us. 

Passage of this legislation will dem- 
onstrate to the American people that 
when faced with great difficulty this 
body is able to move forward to accom- 
plish important national goals for the 
benefit of the Nation and the people. I 
urge my colleagues to support this leg- 
islation. I will have other comments to 
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make with regard to amendments that 
will be offered later. I hope my col- 
leagues will receive me as graciously 
and as gracefully as they have now. 

Again I thank my friend for yielding 
me the time. 

Mr. LENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Findlay, OH, Mr. OXLEY, a 
distinguished member of the commit- 
tee. 

Mr. OXLEY. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased that we have this opportunity 
to consider the Comprehensive Na- 
tional Energy Policy Act. It is the cul- 
mination of 2 years of negotiations and 
hearings, and I am happy to say that 
we have made great strides in the areas 
of energy efficiency, conservation, 
coal, renewable energy, and alternative 
fuels. However, I feel that certain areas 
exist which need much improvement. 

The Persian Gulf war reminded us 
that our energy resources are less than 
secure. Our energy consumption has in- 
creased dramatically in the last 5 years 
and our domestic production has de- 
creased. The administration’s national 
energy strategy addressed these prob- 
lems by offering us constructive solu- 
tions for our long-term energy security 
and H.R. 776 builds upon the foundation 
laid by the President’s energy strategy. 

This bill, however, embodies a major 
omission by not addressing the issue of 
increased domestic production. The 
battle for domestic energy security 
must be fought on many fronts. Simply 
speculating that alternative fuels will 
fill the void of fossil fuels later in the 
next century will not cure our unfortu- 
nate dependence on foreign oil today 
and in the near future. 

This bill lacks incentives and provi- 
sions for increased domestic produc- 
tion. It does not encourage environ- 
mentally sensitive production in the 
Outer Continental Shelf or the Arctic 
National Wildlife Refuge. These are 
critical elements in any domestic en- 
ergy policy which seeks to guarantee 
our citizens the secure future which 
they deserve. 

Furthermore, this bill also seeks to 
address the critical need to fill the 
strategic petroleum reserve by impos- 
ing a set-aside tax upon the oil refiners 
and importers. This may accomplish 
the goal of filling the reserve. However, 
it is our constituents that will have to 
bear the burden of this through higher 
prices on fuel and fuel-derived prod- 
ucts. 

It is my hope that we will be able to 
address these issues in the future, since 
it seems likely that this body will, yet 
again, avoid tackling these very con- 
troversial and critical issues. 

I am pleased with the approach that 
this bill adopts towards certain fossil 
fuels, such as coal. The coal policy title 
is of special interest to my home State 
of Ohio. 

These provisions seek to make better 
use of America’s, and Ohio's, vast coal 
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resources. The United States has ap- 
proximately 470 billion tons of minable 
coal. This bill increases the expor- 
tation of coal and clean coal tech- 
nology, as well as increase the use and 
efficiency of clean coal technology at 
home. It accomplishes these goals 
without the excessive funding and un- 
realistic goals which marred previous 
resource recovery programs. 

While this bill is far from perfect, we 
have overcome many of the obstacles 
to a consensus on energy policy. We 
have not learned from all of the lessons 
of the past, but we have tried to strike 
a balance between producers and con- 
sumers, between free-market ap- 
proaches and regulation, between envi- 
ronment and the economy. 
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Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. SWIFT] 
for a colloquy. 

Mr. SWIFT. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
enter into a colloquy with the gen- 
tleman from Indiana and the gen- 
tleman from California. I commend 
both of them for their efforts to under- 
stand and address the legitimate con- 
cerns of the Pacific Northwest with re- 
gard to how this bill will relate to ex- 
isting statutory authority for the Bon- 
neville Power Administration. 

Unfortunately, I have one remaining 
concern about the transmission access 
provisions relating to the BPA. Utili- 
ties in the Northwest and California 
came together to support the trans- 
mission access provisions related to 
BPA in H.R. 776. This legislation pro- 
vides the framework to further 
strengthen utility relationships be- 
tween the Northwest and California. 

Iam concerned, however, that the re- 
port language further explaining the 
intent of these provisions was inadvert- 
ently omitted from the Energy and 
Commerce Committee's report on H.R. 
776. I have a copy of that language, and 
I am including that in the RECORD at 
this point. 

Furthermore, I want to request the 
House conferees make every possible 
effort to assure the BPA transmission 
provision is adopted by the conference 
committee, and this explanatory lan- 
guage be included as written in the 
statement of managers in the con- 
ference committee report. 

SECTION 723 

BPA has set policies from time to time for 
furnishing transmission service on the Fed- 
eral Columbia River Transmission System. 
BPA has done so under the laws which define 
its authority and obligations concerning 
transmission, which laws remain fully effec- 
tive and applicable, It is expected that, when 
the FERC exercises its authority under sec- 
tion 211 or 213 to require BPA to provide 
transmission service, it will do so consistent 
with the laws governing BPA. Transmission 
contracts entered into in accordance with 
BPA’s policies which are in existence on the 
date of enactment of this Act are unaffected 
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by the FERC’s new authority to order access 
to transmission controlled by BPA, Simi- 
larly, BPA's short-term transmission service 
allocation methodology for economy energy 
trades is also unaffected by the FERC's new 
authority to order access to transmission 
controlled by BPA. However, the FERC is 
not bound by the transmission policy choices 
BPA has made or may make in the future as 
to new firm transmission service requests. 

A primary BPA obligation under the laws 
that define BPA's authority and obligations 
is to provide transmission service over avail- 
able capacity for its customers within the 
Pacific Northwest as that region is defined 
in 16 U.S.C. section 839a(14). Historically, 
Bonneville Power Administration has built 
most of the intraregional bulk transmission 
facilities in the Pacific Northwest. This was 
done on the basis of a regional consensus and 
the understanding that BPA would make 
these transmission facilities available for 
transmission of power for BPA’s power and 
transmission customers located in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. The utilities of the Pacific 
Northwest have relied and continued to rely 
on that transmission. BPA's use of its trans- 
mission system for firm transmission service 
contracts for generating resources serving 
BPA customer loads within the Pacific 
Northwest is not affected by any new author- 
ity under this Act to provide access for 
interregional arrangements. 

The FERC shall now issue any order for 
transmission services under section 211 or 213 
which is likely to cause the uncompensated 
spill of water from federal or non-federal res- 
ervoirs which otherwise could be used to gen- 
erate electric energy, because of its displace- 
ment from a transmission system by energy 
transmitted under such an order. Such spill 
shall be deemed contrary to the public inter- 
est unless full compensation is provided to 
those entities suffering such spill. Nothing in 
the preceding sentences should be under- 
stood to limit such ability as the FERC may 
otherwise have under this Act to prevent or 
compensate other adverse impacts that may 
result from an order issued under section 211, 
this section or section 213. 

Rates for transmission services provided 
by BPA under an order issued under section 
211 or 213 are to be established by BPA and 
reviewed by the FERC through the same 
process and using the same statutory re- 
quirements as are applicable to all other 
transmission rates established by BPA, with 
the additional requirement that such rates 
for transmission services must also be just 
and reasonable and not unduly discrimina- 
tory or preferential as determined by the 
FERC, taking into account BPA's other stat- 
utory authorities and responsibilities. Noth- 
ing in the Federal Power Act or BPA’s or- 
ganic legislation should be construed to pro- 
hibit the FERC from approving rates, terms 
and conditions for transmission services pur- 
suant to section 211 which provide for the re- 
covery of any increased costs or lost reve- 
nues due to foregone sales or purchases or 
other operating impacts resulting from such 
services, provided that similar approvals are 
in general accorded to utilities subject to 
sections 205 and 206. 

BPA may establish rates of general appli- 
cability for FERC-ordered transmission serv- 
ice which, once approved by the FERC, will 
not be subject to review in individual cases 
but will be periodically reviewed and, as ap- 
propriate, revised along with BPA's general 
wholesale power and transmission rates. 
BPA may also establish, and the FERC may 
approve, terms and conditions of general ap- 
plicability and sufficient specificity for 
FERC-ordered transmission services. 
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BPA’s rates, terms and conditions for 
transimission services ordered by the FERC 
may differ from those required by the FERC 
of other entities subject to this Act. How- 
ever, the effect of any transmission services 
ordered for BPA than for other entities sub- 
ject to the FERC’s transmission service or- 
ders pursuant to this Act with respect to: (1) 
overall cost recovery by the transmitting 
utility, and (2) economic impact on the 
transmitting utility. 

The FERC has the responsibility to imple- 
ment this Act, including section 212(h), and 
to consider and apply BPA’s other federal 
statutes. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWIFT. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. SHARP. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman yielding. 

The language the gentleman ref- 
erenced relating to BPA was, indeed, 
inadvertently left out of the Energy 
and Commerce Committee report on 
H.R. 776. I certainly will work to assure 
the House position on the issue is 
adopted in the conference, and that the 
language be included in the statement 
of managers in the conference commit- 
tee report. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWIFT. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
agree that the language referenced by 
the gentleman from Washington should 
have been included in the Energy and 
Commerce report. I, too, will work 
with him to assure that the BPA trans- 
mission provisions are adopted in con- 
ference and that explanatory language 
is included in the statement of man- 
agers. 

Mr. SWIFT. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
both of the gentlemen very, very much 
for their understanding and coopera- 
tion. 

Mr. LENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. FIELDS]. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, as a 
Representative from Houston, the en- 
ergy capital of the world, I am ex- 
tremely troubled with the crisis facing 
our domestic energy industry today 
and therefore the crisis facing Amer- 
ica. I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to relay to you some facts and 
figures that paint a very disturbing 
picture for the future of this country. 

During the 1980’s, 23 major U.S. en- 
ergy companies were forced to lay off 
more than 600,000 employees, a far 
greater number of lost jobs than oc- 
curred in the U.S. auto industry. 

From 1987-91, the U.S. dependence on 
foreign oil to meet our total oil needs 
increased from 27 percent to 46 percent. 

In 1989, for the first time, U.S. energy 
companies spent more money in for- 
eign exploration and development than 
they spent in the United States. Since 
then, the gap between overseas and do- 
mestic spending has widened. 

Among 18 major domestic oil compa- 
nies, the percentage of their explo- 
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ration and development budgets used 
for foreign exploration and develop- 
ment increased from 20 percent in 1985 
to 60 percent in 1990. 

According to the Department of En- 
ergy, the United States spends about 
$120 million a day to buy imported oil. 
Foreign oil is the single largest compo- 
nent of the Nation's trade deficit. In 
1991, the United States spent $56 billion 
to purchase imported crude oil, and 
that represented nearly one-half of the 
Nation’s total trade deficit. 

But it is not just the majors that 
have been adversely affected by explo- 
ration and development restrictions 
enacted in this country in recent years; 
the impact is felt among the independ- 
ent energy companies as well. From 
1981-85, independents spent $21 billion a 
year for exploration and development. 
Since then they have averaged about $7 
billion a year. 

Mr. Chairman, I could go on and on 
with similar statistics. Almost every 
day, there is a news story about addi- 
tional job losses, more domestic com- 
panies making contracts overseas, 
more domestic resources being placed 
off limits, and more misinformation on 
the environmental consequences of de- 
veloping our Nation’s energy resources. 
The need for a comprehensive energy 
policy that provides both energy and 
economic security through conserva- 
tion and greater production is long 
overdue. 

We have before us today a bill with a 
number of the components necessary 
for a comprehensive energy policy. I 
commend Chairman DINGELL, Mr. 
LENT, Chairman SHARP, Mr. MOORHEAD 
and the other Members who have 
worked so diligently to bring this bill 
to the floor. It is not easy reconciling 
the regional and philosophical dif- 
ferences that arise when energy policy 
is considered. 

While there are many provisions in 
the original text of H.R. 776 that I sup- 
port, I was hopeful that some changes 
could be made that would expand our 
domestic production as well as increase 
energy efficiency. First, the set aside 
requirements for the strategic petro- 
leum reserve; second, the proposed ex- 
pansion of OCS moratoria; third, the 
impact of the changes in the elec- 
tricity title on Texas; and fourth, the 
possibility of usurping States’ rights to 
protect their property holders and nat- 
ural resources, are just some of the se- 
rious concerns I have with H.R. 776 in 
its present form, and with some of the 
amendments which have been proposed 
to it. 

While there are several amendments 
I would have liked to offer to H.R. 776, 
Iam hopeful that the Rules Committee 
will allow me to offer my peril point 
amendment. This bipartisan amend- 
ment is a straightforward attempt to 
deal with the serious problem of our 
growing dependence on foreign crude 
oil. If enacted, my amendment would 
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allow the President to lease certain 
OCS moratoria areas if several strin- 
gent conditions were met. These condi- 
tions are: 

First, the level of oil imports must 
exceed 50 percent for more than 4 con- 
secutive months, as determined by the 
Energy Information Agency; 

Second, the President can only lease 
those OCS planning areas that have un- 
dergone sufficient environmental re- 
view to fully comply with the National 
Environmental Policy Act; and 

Third, the Minerals Management 
Service must certify that a proposed 
Planning area has significant quan- 
tities of oil or gas resources. 

Mr. Chairman, the President should 
have this authority and I am hopeful 
that the House will have an oppor- 
tunity to work its will on this pro- 
posal. What I am suggesting will not 
endanger our environment but it may 
well protect our national security. 

While I support efforts to promote 
the use of alternative fuels, energy effi- 
ciency and conservation, these provi- 
sions are only part of the energy secu- 
rity solution. Legislation that pro- 
motes the exploration and development 
of our energy resources in addition to 
the other components, would increase 
jobs, decrease the trade deficit, in- 
crease our energy security, lessen neg- 
ative environmental consequences, and 
improve our overall economy. Legisla- 
tion that ignores the need to promote 
exploration and development, no mat- 
ter how well intended, will accomplish 
none of those goals. 

I will say it again: There is an energy 
crisis in America. And while it may not 
be as obvious as the gas lines of the 
1970’s were, it is far more dangerous be- 
cause we are systematically destroying 
any incentive to invest and to find the 
domestic energy resources we will need 
to survive in the future. As a native 
Texan who understands the importance 
of our domestic energy industry and, as 
a member of the House Energy and 
Commerce Committee for the past dec- 
ade, I must say regrettably, that this 
bill, without some changes, is simply 
the latest nail in the coffin of Ameri- 
ca’s energy independence. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HARRIS], who is deeply in- 
volved in this bill and who is a contrib- 
uting member of our subcommittee, es- 
pecially on the issues relating to coal. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman. I rise 
today in strong support of House Reso- 
lution 776, the National Energy Policy 
Act. I would like to congratulate both 
Chairman JOHN DINGELL and ranking 
Republican, Mr. NORMAN LENT and our 
subcommittee Chairman Mr. PHIL 
SHARP and the ranking Republican, Mr. 
CARLOS MOORHEAD for their hard work 
on this omnibus legislation. 

As a member of the Energy and 
Power Subcommittee, I have been in- 
volved in the development of this legis- 
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lation from its inception. I believe it is 
time to move this country toward a 
sensible energy policy and secure en- 
ergy future. This legislation will ac- 
complish both of these goals. 

This 12 title bill contains important 
improvements that will ensure that 
our Nation efficiently uses all forms of 
energy, including coal, fossil fuels, nu- 
clear, and renewable energy. The effi- 
cient use of energy will not only help 
our economy, but also lower our de- 
pendence on imported oil. This, in 
turn, will lower our trade deficit. 

One title of the bill is devoted to one 
type of energy, coal. Coal is produced 
in Alabama. Coal is readily available in 
this country at a very reasonable price. 
Key provisions in this title include ex- 
pansion of the Clean Coal Technology 
Program, which has been so successful 
in promoting the use of this fuel. New 
technologies which have been jointly 
developed with the financial help of in- 
dustry will ensure that coal remains 
part of the solution, both here in the 
United States, as well as the world. 

In terms of another energy source, 
natural gas, this legislation will en- 
courage wider use of natural gas by ap- 
proving provisions that will streamline 
the building of natural gas pipelines. In 
addition, reforms to the Public Utili- 
ties Holding Companies Act [PUHCA] 
may offer new opportunities for inde- 
pendent power producers to use more 
natural gas. 

In my home State of Alabama, there 
is currently a boom in development of 
coalbed methane. This natural gas is 
trapped within the rich coal fields of 
the Black Warrior basin. Capturing 
this methane makes coal mines safer, 
as well as preventing the release of an 
important greenhouse gas, methane. 
The National Academy of Sciences rec- 
ommended that the United States 
make a concerted effort to reduce 
greenhouse gases. Coalbed methane 
production is a good start toward this 
effort. 

I am especially pleased that today’s 
bill contains an amendment that was 
adopted at subcommittee level about 
the ownership of this coalbed methane 
gas. We need to do everything we can 
to ensure that Alabama’s resources are 
widely available at a reasonable price. 
I know some of my colleagues in the 
Northeast would like to buy our natu- 
ral gas, and Alabama is happy to 
oblige. 

Probably the most contentious part 
of the omnibus legislation is contained 
in title IV. Title IV would amend the 
Public Utilities Holding Companies Act 
[PUHCA] to encourage more develop- 
ment of independent power producers. 

During the committee’s markup I 
successfully offered an amendment to 
help level the playing field for reg- 
istered holding companies. My amend- 
ment ensures that registered holding 
companies can use leveraged financing 
for their independent power producers 
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[IPP's] in the same manner as other 
companies. The Securities and Ex- 
change Commission will review these 
projects to ensure that the parent or- 
ganization does not risk its financial 
integrity by these investments. I look 
forward to working in the conference 
to ensure that my amendment is in- 
cluded in the final bill. I want to en- 
sure that the SEC is given adequately 
flexibility to review IPP's. 

Another issue that I am concerned 
about is nuclear energy. The bill today 
contains an important provision that 
ensures that the site characterization 
study at Yucca Mountain will continue 
on schedule. This study will determine 
whether Yucca Mountain is a suitable 
site for disposal of high level nuclear 
waste. The disposal of this waste is an 
important issue to resolve. 

Later today, I will be supporting an 
amendment offered by my colleague, 
Congressman CLEMENT. The amend- 
ment will reform the licensing proce- 
dures for the startup of a nuclear pow- 
erplant. I believe that nuclear power 
should be a viable option for the fu- 
ture. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
omnibus bill. The time to act is now. 
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Mr. LENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. CALLAHAN], a member of the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

Mr. CALLAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the Comprehensive 
National Energy Policy Act as Re- 
ported by the Energy and Commerce 
Committee. 

Although our committee’s bill is far 
from perfect, it is a meaningful ap- 
proach to meeting America’s future en- 
ergy needs. The bill is a balanced ap- 
proach to the reduction of our depend- 
ence on foreign oil. It promotes con- 
servation, efficiency, and renewable en- 
ergy. It enhances alternative energy 
programs and encourages greater use of 
natural gas, an abundant and clean 
fuel. It responsibly addresses green- 
house warming and high-level radio- 
active waste. The bill makes signifi- 
cant strides with respect to alternative 
vehicle fuels and helps ensure that our 
most abundant source of energy— 
coal—will be burned cleanly. 

Although these provisions represent 
a good balance between our economic 
growth and environmental concerns, 
there are areas of the bill that I do not 
support. Specifically, the 1-percent 
strategic petroleum reserve set-aside 
requirement on importers and refiners 
is an unwarranted new tax on busi- 
nesses and consumers. We should sup- 
port the Ways and Means Committee 
on this issue and strike the set-aside. 

I also urge my colleagues to support 
the Clement-Barton amendment on nu- 
clear power plant licensing reform. If 
you believe as I do that nuclear energy 
should be an option in the future, vote 
ves on Clement-Barton. 
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Mr. LENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. BILIRAKIS], a member of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BILIRAKIS. Mr. Chairman, it is 
plain that we as a nation must secure 
a greater degree of energy independ- 
ence if we are to remain economically 
stable and competitive both at home 
and abroad. 

This will take a comprehensive effort 
at all levels of our society: individual 
citizens, business, and industry both 
small and large, and Government. 
Today, we have the opportunity to ful- 
fill the Federal Government’s part of 
this bargain as we participate in 
crafting a true, comprehensive na- 
tional energy policy—something our 
Nation has needed for some time. 

I support the spirit of the legislation 
before us, H.R. 776, as it represents a 
crucial step toward a more energy se- 
cure future for our Nation. It is not a 
perfect vehicle, and we will have the 
opportunity today to amend several 
points in the bill that I feel need to be 
addressed. However, it does represent a 
good faith effort towards the national 
energy policy called for by President 
Bush. 

While this legislation reaches into 
virtually every sector of energy pro- 
duction, demand and development, I 
am particularly pleased with energy ef- 
ficiency language contained in title I— 
language that will apply energy saving 
appliance standards to a broad spec- 
trum of electric motors, lighting and 
industrial equipment, and 
showerheads. 

I was particularly pleased to work 
with a number of my colleagues in 
crafting separate energy efficiency 
standards legislation, and later within 
the Energy and Commerce Committee 
to incorporate these standards into the 
omnibus legislation that we are consid- 
ering today. 

We should be pleased and feel fortu- 
nate that we can advance the energy 
interests of our Nation—in a dramatic 
manner—simply by making the most 
efficient use possible of our energy re- 
sources. 

A prime example of both the energy 
and conservation savings possible in 
this title may be found in its provi- 
sions relating to the efficient use of 
water. In my home State of Florida, 
water conservation has come to be a 
way of life. Residents in many parts of 
the State, in what are known as water 
use caution areas, routinely experience 
drought conditions. Water audits, 
state-of-the-art leak detection meth- 
ods, lawn sprinkling bans and other 
measures are frequent reminders of the 
severity of the State’s water crisis. 

The Florida Water Conservation Act 
of 1983 required the implementation of 
water-efficient fixtures that reduced 
water flow rates to a maximum of 3 
gallons per minute. 

Yet, even these economies now lag 
behind current technological capabil- 
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ity. Accordingly, many water conserva- 
tion authorities now recommend water 
fixtures with a maximum flow rate of 
2.5 gallons/minute, the standard for 
showerheads in the legislation that we 
will consider today. 

Hand in hand with such conservation 
measures goes energy efficiency be- 
cause reduced flow rates mean that less 
energy is used to heat the water. Water 
heating accounts for nearly 17 percent 
of residential energy use and some 40 
percent of residential hot water use 
flows through showerheads. Obviously, 
substantial energy savings could be 
made through this simple conservation 
method, and over a 15-year period it 
could save consumers approximately $8 
billion. 

However, as I noted earlier, H.R. 776 
is much more than a water conserva- 
tion bill. Indeed, its efficiency title 
alone extends these energy savings 
through similar standards for lamps, 
motors and industrial equipment. 

Making the energy efficiency stand- 
ards in the legislation a National 
benchmark will result in billions of 
dollars of additional savings in energy 
costs and will dramatically reduce en- 
ergy consumption. 

The goals of energy efficiency, en- 
ergy security and energy independence 
are sought and supported by all Ameri- 
cans. These goals are achievable, af- 
fordable and, most importantly, effec- 
tive. Isupport them wholeheartedly. 

Mr. LENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. CLEMENT]. 

Mr. CLEMENT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment offered by 
myself and the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. BARTON]. 

I also rise in support of H. R. 776, the 
National Energy Policy Act that I 
know the Committee on Energy and 
Commerce has devoted much time and 
attention to. 

I support the Clement-Barton amend- 
ment for a number of reasons. We have 
not substantially updated the nuclear 
regulatory process since the early 
1950’s. No nuclear plants have been or- 
dered since 1978. 

We are entering the 21st century and 
we are not prepared. We must reduce 
our dependence on foreign oil. 

The previous design-as-you-go“ li- 
censing process is no longer capable of 
addressing the public’s concern that a 
proposed nuclear energy plant can be 
constructed and operated safely. The 
new process under the Clement-Barton 
substitute amendment is predictable 
and allows for full public participation. 

We are moving at a time where en- 
ergy and energy dependence is criti- 
cally important for us all. That is why 
we need to support the Clement-Barton 
amendment. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. WOLPE]. 

Mr. WOLPE. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding me this 
time. 
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Mr. Chairman, I rise in strong sup- 
port of the language of H.R. 776 con- 
cerning the reform of the Public Util- 
ity Holding Company Act. My specific 
concern relates to the issue of self- 
dealing. You do not have to look be- 
yond the actions of the Consumers 
Power Co. and CMS Energy, its parent 
company in my own State of Michigan, 
to understand the terrible abuses that 
can result from self-dealing. 

Self-dealing has been central to the 
corporate strategy of CMS Energy for 
the last 5 years. This strategy has its 
origins in Consumers Power's aban- 
doned Midland nuclear plant. Consum- 
ers began the Midland nuclear facility 
in 1967 and abandoned it in 1984 at a 
cost of $4.1 billion. Due to imprudence 
on the part of the company, the public 
service commission allowed Consumers 
to recover less than $1 billion of the 
$4.1 billion. 

In January 1987 Consumers launched 
an effort to recoup some of their huge 
investment in Midland. They an- 
nounced that they were going to con- 
vert the abandoned nuclear plant into 
an electric generating facility fueled 
by natural gas known as the Midland 
Cogeneration Venture [MCV] Consum- 
ers Power is a 49 percent owner of 
MCV. 

In May 1987 Consumers created a 
holding company known as CMS En- 
ergy. Consumers is now a regulated 
subsidiary of CMS, whilc MCV is not 
subject to State regulation. In 1987 
Consumers also signed a 35-year con- 
tract to purchase electricity from 
MCV. Consumers agreed to pay MCV 
approximately 6 cents per kilowatt 
hour. 

An independent power producer in 
Michigan has tried to sell Consumers 
electricity at 4 cents per kilowatt hour 
for a 30-year period, but they refuse to 
do business with him. 

Consumers would prefer to buy power 
from themselves at above market 
prices regardless of its impact upon 
their customers. In an official order re- 
viewing this purchase, the public serv- 
ice commission found that Consumers 
had negotiated with itself and lost. 
And when the company lost, so did the 
ratepayers. 

The independent power producer has 
testified that if Consumers were to buy 
power from him at 4 cents instead of 
MCV for 6 cents, electric consumers 
could save $2 billion over that 30-year 
period. While this self-dealing may 
help the shareholders of CMS Energy 
recover some losses due to the mis- 
management of the Midland nuclear 
project, it would be more equitable to 
rate payers—and more productive for 
the Michigan economy—if that $2 bil- 
lion remained in the pockets of the 
company’s customers. 

Before 1935, most abuses by utility 
holding companies were caused when 
such entities operated across State 
lines and thereby thwarted effective 
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regulation by State regulators. CMS 
Energy currently has an exemption 
from PUHCA because most of its busi- 
ness is within the State of Michigan. 

But as a result of the outrageous cor- 
porate behavior of CMS over the past 5 
years, the public service commission 
recently took the extraordinary step of 
formally requesting the Securities and 
Exchange Commission to revoke or 
condition CMS exemption from 
PUHCA. 

While I think the Commission will 
ultimately prevail in its struggle to 
protect Michigan consumers from 
CMsS's corporate strategy, it would be 
hard to predict the outcome if PUHCA 
were significantly weakened and CMS 
Energy was a holding company operat- 
ing freely across State lines. 

I therefore support the PUHCA re- 
form language contained in H.R. 776 
and encourage House conferees to op- 
pose any efforts to weaken this lan- 
guage in conference with the Senate. 

I want to congratulate the gentlemen 
from Indiana [Mr. SHARP] and the 
members of the committee for the self- 
dealing provision included in this legis- 
lation. My hope is that we will hang 
tough in the conference committee and 
preserve that. 

Mr. LENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. BARTON], a member of the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Commerce. 

Mr. BARTON of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, in 1973 the last nuclear power- 
plant was ordered in this country that 
has actually been built, 1973, 19 years 
ago. Since that time, 248 nuclear pow- 
erplants have been ordered and built in 
the rest of the world. 
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There are currently under construc- 
tion 85 nuclear powerplants around the 
world. Why has this country not or- 
dered or built a new powerplant for nu- 
clear power since 1973? The answer, for 
example, is to my left. These are the 
documents for one hearing proceeding 
for one nuclear powerplant for which 
there was no controversy over the con- 
struction, and the safety issues. 

This is a noncontroversial hearing 
record for one plant. 

In this country it can take as long as 
20 years to construct, license, and 
begin the operation of a nuclear power- 
plant. For that reason, Congressman 
BoB CLEMENT and I are offering an 
amendment on the bill tonight to go to 
a one-step licensing reform. I would 
hope that the Congress would adopt it. 

Mr. LENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute and 15 seconds to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. HASTERT]. 

Mr. HASTERT. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding this time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen 
of the House, I want to commend first 
of all the chairman of our committee, 
the ranking members of our committee 
and subcommittee, and certainly the 
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chairman of the subcommittee, the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. SHARP], 
for their long and diligent work that 
went into this bill. 

When you start to think what our en- 
ergy future is in this country 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASTERT. I yield to the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, Mr. SHARP. 

Mr. SHARP. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding and apologize for inter- 
rupting at this point. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no member of 
our subcommittee who has spent more 
time listening to the hearings, partici- 
pating in this process, than the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. HASTERT]. He 
made enormous contributions along 
the way, especially his intimate under- 
standing of the electric utility indus- 
try. I certainly appreciate the gentle- 
man’s work. 

Mr. HASTERT. I thank the chairman 
for his comments. 

But what we need is a long-term en- 
ergy future in this country, both in our 
ability to take energy out of the 
ground, petroleum, to generate energy 
with coal, and nuclear, and natural 
gas, and to take all these things into 
focus and to be able to move that en- 
ergy which involves PUHCA reform, 
transmission, access, and many, many 
issues of very, very difficult concepts. 

It has been, certainly, not a perfect 
bill, but a perfect bill that we can live 
with, a bill we can move forward with- 
in this country and certainly bring for- 
ward a least-cost energy plan. 

Mr. LENT. Mr. Chairman, may I in- 
quire how much time remains? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. LENT] has 7 min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. LENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. Goss]. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Chairman, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding this time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, it was no small feat 
that brought us to this moment—get- 
ting a grip on our Nation’s energy 
needs and focusing in on a long-term 
strategy to meet those needs has been 
a monumental challenge. I wish to 
commend my colleagues on the many 
committees of jurisdiction who have 
negotiated in good faith to bring us to 
this point. 

When we talk about an energy strat- 
egy—we have to face headon our de- 
pendence on oil. There is no doubt oil 
has brought wonderful benefits, but it 
has exacted a serious cost on our soci- 
ety—and it will continue to do so un- 
less we try to diversify our energy re- 
sources and better control our energy 
demands. We need to explore alter- 
native fuels, develop market-based in- 
centives to expand production of the 
most promising alternatives—such as 
natural gas—and promote greater na- 
tional understanding for the merits of 
conservation. And we need to be care- 
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ful about what the decisions we make 
today will mean for the future of our 
finite resources. For example, I have 
often come to this podium to urge my 
colleagues not to dive headlong into a 
risky and ill-advised policy of exploit- 
ing our sensitive coastal waters in 
search of ever more oil. When it comes 
to the Gulf of Mexico waters off Flor- 
ida’s coast, we do not even know how 
much oil we could find—experts have 
predicted that area would yield no 
more than a few days’ supply. 

Mr. Chairman, the energy bill we are 
discussing today and tomorrow in- 
cludes within it a title on the Outer 
Continental Shelf—and measures to ex- 
tend a ban on future lease sale activity 
in the Eastern Gulf of Mexico until at 
least the year 2000. What we are asking 
for in this provision is time—time to 
make sure that we take the proper 
course in charting our Nation’s energy 
future—and time to ensure that we find 
a true balance among the trio of cru- 
cial and not necessarily competing in- 
terests of meeting our energy needs, 
preserving our finite resources, and 
promoting lasting economic and na- 
tional security. Mr. Chairman, I urge 
my colleagues to join me in support of 
these important OCS provisions—not 
just because they’re good for Florida 
and other coastal States—but because 
they are right for our Nation. 

Mr. LENT. Mr. Chairman, as I under- 
stand it, this gentleman has 5 minutes 
remaining, and I would like to reserve 
that 5 minutes until such time as all 
general debate has been completed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. LENT] reserves his 
time until the end of general debate. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to use 1 more minute of the time 
that I have remaining and then would 
reserve the balance of my time, which 
I believe leaves me with 4 minutes 
after we use this 1 minute. Mr. Chair- 
man, is that correct? 

Mr. CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas, pending which I yield myself such 
time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, Congressman BILL AL- 
EXANDER has been a leader on energy 
issues for two decades. He first called 
for the establishment of a national en- 
ergy policy such as the one we are con- 
sidering today in 1973. 

From 1978 to 1980 Mr. ALEXANDER 
served as member of the National Alco- 
hol Fuels Commission which issued a 
report on alcohol fuels in 1980. 

In 1985 he was successful in negotiat- 
ing a joint research agreement for 
sharing alternative fuels research be- 
tween the University of Arkansas and 
the Brazilian Institute of Technology 
of Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

In 1989, Mr. ALEXANDER hosted the 
International Conference on Alter- 
native Transportation Fuels and the 
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Environment at Arkansas State Uni- 
versity in his home State. 

In 1990, Mr. ALEXANDER was a partici- 
pant at the World Energy Conference 
in Toronto, Canada to promote the in- 
creased use of alternative energy and 
has been asked to return to address 
this group next month. 

Last year he addressed the United 
Nations Intergovernmental Conference 
on Science and Technology for Devel- 
opment. 

Congressman ALEXANDER currently 
serves as one of the four congressional 
members of the U.S. Alternative Fuels 
Council, which was established as an 
advisory group to aid in fulfilling the 
requirements of the U.S. Alternative 
Motor Fuels Act of 1988. 

Mr. ALEXANDER is also the chief con- 
gressional supporter of the south coast 
alternative fuels demonstration 
project, a comprehensive and objective 
demonstration of five different alter- 
native fuels now underway in Califor- 
nia. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from Indiana for 
his remarks. It has been a pleasure to 
work with Mr. SHARP to formulate a 
national energy policy. I rise today as 
a cosponsor and in further support of 
H.R. 776, the Comprehensive National 
Energy Policy Act. The enactment of a 
comprehensive national energy policy 
is long overdue. 

As a boy growing up in Arkansas, I 
enjoyed many experiences that taught 
me valuable lessons I have used 
throughout adult life. I would like to 
share one experience with you which 
has shaped my views on energy policy. 

At age 14 I worked as a farm hand 
and tractor driver for my father who 
farmed Island 35, a small tract of land 
in the middle of the Mississippi River 
near Osceola, AR. Each day we had to 
ferry across the river all of the supplies 
we planned to use. Occasionally, we 
would begin to run low on gasoline for 
farm trucks. Instead of going across 
the river for more fuel in order to ad- 
dress the emergency of a low gas sup- 
ply, I would travel to the south point 
of the island to the alternative fuel 
processing plant, otherwise known as 
Silver Dad’s still. From the still I 
would acquire 20 gallons of alcohol 
which I would later blend with tractor 
fuel. Gasohol worked just fine. 

This lesson came back to me in 1973, 
while serving here in Congress follow- 
ing the first OPEC oil embargo against 
the United States. Most Americans re- 
alized the vulnerability of the United 
States as they waited in line at the 
service station to buy fuel to go to 
work. Our Nation was paralyzed. 

I continue to be concerned about our 
Nation’s ever increasing dependence on 
foreign oil. The Department of Energy 
projects that imports of petroleum will 
reach 9.8 million barrels per day by the 
year 2000 and 11.6 million barrels per 
day by 2010. Assuming an average price 
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of $25 per barrel from now to then, that 
would lead to an import bill of about 
$615 billion from 1993 through 2000 and 
about $1.5 trillion from 1993 through 
2010. 

A national energy policy will reduce 
our Nation’s dependence on foreign oil. 
A heavy burden on our economy will be 
lessened. The alternative energy pro- 
duced will revive a depressed economy 
in the farm sector as well as natural 
gas regions and coal States. This na- 
tional energy policy will open up the 
$100 billion transportation fuel market 
to farmers. It will put farmers in the 
fuel business and increase farm in- 
come. Had we established a national 
energy policy in the 1980’s impressive 
savings would have occurred, maybe 
enough savings to have avoided the 
current recession. 

The enormous cost of importing en- 
ergy is not the only drag on our bal- 
ance of payments. The cost of security 
should also be considered. 

I include as a reference to my re- 
marks the summary of a General Ac- 
counting Office study which estimates 
the United States cost of protecting 
foreign oil supplies in the Persian Gulf, 
about $3 per gallon. 

If assistance provided to the Persian 
Gulf region from 1980 to 1990 was ap- 
proximately $420 billion, and imports 
totaled 140 billion gallons, the addi- 
tional cost of imported gasoline that 
consumers do not see at the pump is 
about $3 per gallon. 

‘It is critical that this House move 
now to adopt an effective, long-term 
energy policy. Passage of H.R. 776 gives 
us the opportunity to do this. 


DOMESTIC GASOLINE CONSUMPTION 
Bartels day  Gallons/day Gallons/year 
6,579,000 276,000,000 100.740, 000.000 
6,588,000 277,000,000 101.105.000.000 
6,539,000 275,000,000  100,375,000,000 
6,622,000 278,000,000 101.470.000.000 
6,693,000 281,000,000 102,565,000, 
6,831,000 287,000,000 104,755,000, 
7,034,000 295,000,000  107,675,000,000 
7,206,000 303,000,000 110.595.000, 
7,336,000 308,000,000 112.420.000.000 
7,328,000 208.000.000 112,420,000,000 
7,235,000 304,000,000 110.960.000.000 


Note.—-Approximate total consumption, 1980-90: 1,165,000,000,000 gal- 
lons (Data provided by Energy information Administration). 

The Congressional Research Services ad- 
vises that from 1980 to 1990, imports from the 
Persian Gulf region comprised approxi- 
mately 12 percent of total gasoline consump- 
tion—about 140,000,000,000 gallons. 

REAL COST OF A GALLON OF GASOLINE 

GAO reports the following costs for pro- 
tecting foreign oil supplies during the years 
1980-90: 


Millions 
Military activities (SW 
Asia-dedicated) ............... $21,400 
Military activities (SW 
Asia-oriented) ............600 5,800 


Other contingencies and 
mobility programs . . 
Kuwait! reflagging oper- 


o 240 
Operations Desert Shield 

and Storm . . . 61.000 
Military assistance to stra- 

tegie SW Asia countries 30,800 
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Millions 
Economic assistance to 
strategic SW Asia coun- 


CCC 28.000 
Multilateral financial aid 
(U.N. and World Bank) ... 6,626 
U.S. aid for energy activi- 
CIB A PREE E IE EN 130 
Multilateral aid for energy 
activities (World Bank) 466 
eee 427.062 
Total, excluding multilat- 
Sal 419,970 


If assistance provided to the Persian Gulf 
region from 1980 to 1990 was approximately 
$420 billion, and imports totaled 140 billion 
gallons, the additional cost of imported gaso- 
line that consumers don't see at the pump is 
about $3 per gallon. 


Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, I reserve 
the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN, At this time, then, 
all remaining time allotted to the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce 
has been reserved. 

Pursuant to the rule, the next allot- 
ment of time is available to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. The Chair is 
advised that that committee on both 
the majority and minority side do not 
wish to take the time allotted to them. 

Under an agreement of the leadership 
on both sides, that time will be deemed 
to have been yielded back, as will any 
other debate time not consumed in 
order by the committees designated in 
the rule. 

At this time, under the rule, the 
Committee on Government Operations 
is entitled to be recognized. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. SYNAR]. 

Mr. SYNAR. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to divide my time with the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, that 
is in order. 

Mr. SYNAR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, today, the House 
meets to debate H.R. 776, the Com- 
prehensive National Energy Policy 
Act. 

I rise in support of this legislation 
and commend all committees who 
worked so long and hard to craft the 
first real action on energy by this body 
in over a decade. 

While I am sure that none of us con- 
siders this bill perfect, it is a signifi- 
cant first step—and one that we can 
build on to produce even stronger legis- 
lation in the future. 

The legislation is pathbreaking for 
many reasons. 

First, we have taken important ac- 
tions to eliminate cumbersome and in- 
appropriate regulations that impede 
energy production and distribution. 

These include reforms in electricity 
and gas and oil pipelines, both in con- 
struction and operation. 

Second, we recognize for the first 
time, the potential global warming im- 
plications of our energy decisions by 
establishing a new program to recog- 
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nize voluntary reductions by industry 
of the gases which contribute to global 
climate change. 

Third, we have given a big boost to 
the use of our cleanest fuel—natural 
gas, through: increased use of alter- 
native fuel vehicles; reform of the Pub- 
lic Utility Holding Company Act; re- 
form of gas pipeline certification; re- 
search into new uses of gas; and, im- 
portant tax breaks for producers as 
well as for natural gas vehicles and in- 
frastructure. 

Finally, the bill puts the Federal 
Government once again in a leadership 
role in energy policy. 

The Committee on Government Oper- 
ations considered amendments to sub- 
title B of title I of H.R. 776 which ad- 
dresses energy conservation goals and 
programs for Federal agencies as well 
as to title III which deals with use of 
alternative fuels by the Federal fleet. 

The committee held two oversight 
hearings on energy conservation and 
alternative fuels in the 10lst Congress 
and two more in the 102d Congress in 
addition to the legislative hearing held 
on H.R. 776 on April 28, 1992. 

The committee’s energy amendments 
included items dealing with the Fed- 
eral fleet, procurement of energy effi- 
cient products and improvements in 
Federal energy conservation programs. 

At the urging of the House leadership 
we met numerous times to arrive at 
compromise positions among our com- 
mittee, and the Committee on Public 
Works and Energy and Commerce. 

As a result of these negotiations we 
have arrived at consensus on amend- 
ments already offered as part of the 
original text as well as two amend- 
ments which I understand will be in- 
cluded in a broader package to be of- 
fered on Thursday. 

These two amendments substitute for 
the energy efficiency revolving fund 
and energy performance contracting 
amendments reported out by Govern- 
ment Operations. 

As the energy crises of the 1970's 
taught us, even small disruptions in 
the U.S. energy supply can cause huge 
disruptions to our economy, lifestyle, 
and peace of mind. 

The Government Operations Commit- 
tee believes that increased energy effi- 
ciency can solve many of these prob- 
lems while reducing the emissions 
which contribute to air pollution and 
global warming. 

Best of all, Federal energy efficiency 
also makes good common sense since it 
saves significant sums for the hard- 
pressed U.S. taxpayers. 

The Federal Government should also 
set an example of efficiency since it is 
the nation’s biggest energy user and 
the biggest energy waster. 

All together, the Federal Govern- 
ment uses over 2 percent of all energy 
consumed in the United States. 

And while the Federal Government 
made some progress in reducing Fed- 
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eral energy use in the last 15 years, 
this progress has been eroded in the 
last 2 years. 

The reason for this inadequate per- 
formance is simple—lack of up-front 
money to get the job done. 

The two amendments to be offered as 
part of the broader package on Thurs- 
day are intended to tear down the fi- 
nancial barriers to conservation invest- 
ment and make the Federal Govern- 
ment the leader in energy efficiency 
once again. 

The first deals with expanded author- 
ization for energy services contracts. 
This amendment would expand existing 
authority for Federal agencies to enter 
into contracts with private sector en- 
ergy service companies. 

Performance contracting for services 
is a well established interest of the 
Government Operations Committee 
and is part of our general procurement 
authority founded on our jurisdiction 
over the Federal Property and Admin- 
istrative Services Act of 1949. 

Current Federal procurement proce- 
dures for these contracts are so cum- 
bersome that only a handful have been 
completed in the last 6 years. 

However, these contracts are widely 
used by State and local government 
agencies with more than 1,500 such con- 
tracts signed in the past 4 years. 

They provide a no-cost alternative 
for conservation investments which 
would otherwise be dependent on 
scarce appropriations. 

Under this authority, energy service 
companies would privately finance, in- 
stall, maintain and monitor energy 
conserving modifications in Federal fa- 
cilities. 

The amendment establishes a de- 
tailed procedure for expediting energy 
service contracts including a procedure 
for certifying energy service companies 
in advance and processing unsolicited 
bids that such companies may initiate. 

These contracts, which enjoy strong 
support in the administration, offer the 
best hope for jump-starting our lagging 
Federal conservation program. 

The second deals with a study of Fed- 
eral energy efficiency funding. This 
amendment directs the Secretary of 
Energy after consultation with other 
relevant Federal agencies to conduct a 
study of financing options for Federal 
energy and water conservation invest- 
ments including the level of Federal in- 
vestments necessary to comply with 
the act and funding mechanisms such 
as a revolving fund. 
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Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. CLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise today to sup- 
port, strongly support, the two Govern- 
ment Operations Committee amend- 
ments which the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. SYNAR] has alluded to. 
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These amendments were indeed nego- 
tiated at the eleventh hour on a bipar- 
tisan basis and are now supported by 
both the Committee on Energy and 
Commerce and the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works and Transportation, on 
which I also serve. 

I would also join with all who have 
commended the leadership of the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Commerce and 
the many others who have had the vi- 
sion to bring together so many com- 
mittees, so many disparate points of 
view, so many issues that were conten- 
tious and difficult to resolve, and to re- 
solve those so that we indeed are going 
to have, for the first time in I think 
the country’s history, a comprehensive 
energy policy in this country. So, to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LENT], the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. DINGELL], the gentleman from 
California [Mr. MOORHEAD] and all oth- 
ers, heartiest congratulations. 

Mr. Chairman, the two Government 
Operations Committee amendments 
which we are discussing here are to 
title I and address Federal energy effi- 
ciency. This particular title is ex- 
tremely important because the Federal 
Government is indeed the Nation’s 
largest consumer of energy and, there- 
fore, the potential for savings, both in 
terms of energy and in terms of money 
in what we can do in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, are enormous. It not only re- 
duces pollution and preserves scarce 
nonrenewable sources, but could indeed 
save billions of dollars annually. En- 
ergy expenditures in Federal buildings 
alone amount to about $4 billion annu- 
ally. It is estimated that there is an 
unrealized potential savings of about 25 
percent, and that would translate into 
about $1 billion per year. 

Mr. Chairman, that is no mean 
amount to save in these days of very, 
very rigid fiscal constraints. Experts 
indicate to us that indeed this goal is 
in reach, but agencies have faced prob- 
lems in coming up with the upfront 
capital to work toward achieving these 
savings. 

The purpose of our two Government 
Operations Committee amendments is 
to help save taxpayer dollars by help- 
ing the government move more quickly 
to install energy efficiency tech- 
nologies and to address this problem 
which arises because of the lack of 
funding, the inability to put into effect 
the savings because we do not have the 
money to fund them. 

The first provision simply provides 
an option, only an option. It is not 
mandatory for Federal agencies to pro- 
cure private contractors at no cost to 
the Federal Government who would 
then be authorized to install energy ef- 
ficiency devices in Federal buildings. 
Prior contractors guarantee a certain 
amount of savings to the Federal Gov- 
ernment in establishing this contract, 
and their profit from the exercise is 
taken from the savings. However, once 
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the contract is completed, the govern- 
ment would get all of the savings at no 
net cost. This is used widely, Mr. 
Chairman, by both State and local gov- 
ernments as a means to achieve energy 
conservation and has created literally 
thousands of private sector jobs, and, 
at no cost, we cannot lose. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, it is 
indeed a win/win situation. This 
amendment has strong bipartisan sup- 
port along with support from the ad- 
ministration, from myriad environ- 
mental groups and also from private 
industry. 
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In fact, the Committee on Energy 
and Commerce did initially include 
this provision in their original version 
of H.R. 776, but because of the jurisdic- 
tional thicket that arose around this 
and the contention surrounding it, it 
was taken out. But only because of ju- 
risdictional concerns, not in any sense 
because of any substantive objections 
with the purpose of the amendment. 

The second provision has been sub- 
stantially modified to address the con- 
cerns of the administration as well as 
the other House committees. Rather 
than implementing a Federal revolving 
fund for agencies to complete for fund- 
ing to implement Federal efficiencies, 
the new amendment provides for a 
study of the feasibility of implement- 
ing this innovative funding mecha- 
nism. The study would also examine 
one of the issues that we have been 
grappling with for years—what are the 
funding options for agencies in order to 
implement the President’s Executive 
order as well as being able to comply 
with this bill. 

I am pleased to report that we have 
been able to negotiate these provisions 
with the other two sister committees. 
These provisions were too important to 
let jurisdictional concerns overtake 
substantive issues. 

The most important issue at hand is 
a good, solid piece of legislation craft- 
ed in a cooperative spirit. We should 
not lose sight of this goal as we move 
through this difficult process. We ask 
support of these two amendments, and 
hope that we can achieve a sound en- 
ergy policy. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. THOMAS]. 

Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming. Mr. Chair- 
man, I appreciate being given a few 
moments to talk about this area of en- 
ergy policy which is so important to 
me and to my State of Wyoming. I par- 
ticularly want to talk about coal and 
low sulfur coal explicitly. 

Mr. Chairman, we ought to be en- 
couraging the development of low sul- 
fur coal. Certainly, this is a domestic 
source of energy that is very useful in 
terms of the environment. It is clean 
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burning coal. It would seem to me we 
would want to encourage the use of 
that domestic resource. 

Instead, Mr. Chairman, the original 
measure included in the bill would 
make it more difficult to produce coal, 
take away some of the incentives that 
now exist, and add new levels of regula- 
tion. 

By the way, I think it is one of the 
few products in this country where 
nearly half of the cost at the mining 
head is taxes. That makes it really a 
little difficult to have incentives to do 
this. 

Fortunately, many of these measures 
as I understand it in the rule have been 
removed. I am pleased they have, be- 
cause they had very little to do with 
the production of energy. They had 
nothing to do with more Btu’s, but in- 
deed made it more difficult to have do- 
mestic production in this country. An 
energy bill ought to be designed to en- 
courage the production of energy. 

I am specifically interested in the 
abandoned mine lands provision which 
I understand is in the bill or will be in 
the bill. I have an amendment to be 
considered when that becomes appro- 
priate. 

It would seem to me we ought to re- 
sist that particular extension at this 
time. The proposition is to extend it 
through the year 2010. It is now in 
place until 1995. 

It is a major cost. I think we ought 
to take a look at where we are at the 
time 1995 rolls around in terms of the 
extension of that particular measure. 

I think it is fair to say the reason it 
was put in has very little to do with 
the reclamation of mine lands, but 
rather it was designed to be a funding 
source for unrelated sort of project. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the time 
to comment on coal. I hope that we 
will see in this bill an amendment to 
do something about abandoned mine 
lands. 

Mr. SYNAR. Mr. Chairman, even 
though the gentleman I am about to 
recognize was going to speak during 
the next period of time allocated to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, since there are no further re- 
quests for time from the Committee on 
Government Operations, I yield 5 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. KOSTMAYER]. 

Mr. KOST MAYER. Mr. Chairman, I 
appreciate my friend from Oklahoma 
yielding to me on the time of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

Mr. Chairman, I just want to take a 
minute to talk about a provision of the 
bill which I think is going to be pretty 
controversial and will be the subject of 
a contentious amendment later on this 
evening. That has to do with the way 
in which we license nuclear plants in 
this country. 

In 1989, the Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission promulgated a rule on the li- 
censing of nuclear plants. It will likely 
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simplify and speed up the licensing of 
nuclear plants in this country. 

The NRC rule promulgated in 1989 
really did three things. First, it estab- 
lished a one-step licensing provision so 
that instead of having one license re- 
quired for construction and then a sep- 
arate license required for operation, 
one license was required. 

Second, and I think very impor- 
tantly, it required the standard design 
of nuclear reactors in this country. 
This is very important in terms of safe- 
ty. 
Third, there was a provision on early 
site permitting. Essentially this provi- 
sion, which is somewhat more con- 
troversial, will allow a utility to site a 
nuclear plant for as much as 40 years 
into the future, applying for a site per- 
mit which would expire in 20 years, and 
then having the ability to renew that 
for another 20-year period. 

Mr. Chairman, this was all very con- 
tentious. Some environmental groups, 
including the Union of Concerned Sci- 
entists, took the NRC to court because 
they objected to a great deal in this 
rule, and the NRC was upheld on al- 
most everything. The environmental- 
ists won one very small issue, and it is 
that one single issue that is at stake in 
the Barton-Clement amendment which 
we will be talking about later this 
evening. 

Here is what it says. It says that 
after a plant has been built and after 
construction has been completed but 
before that plant is placed in oper- 
ation, if, and only if, new serious safe- 
ty-related informations comes to light, 
then, if the NRC, No. 1, decides that 
evidence is new and, No. 2, decides that 
a hearing is justified, they should 
grant a hearing prior to the operation 
of that plant. 

It is up to the NRC to decide whether 
that evidence is new, and it is up to the 
NRC to decide whether or not to have 
a hearing. It does not mandate a hear- 
ing, it simply allows for a hearing. 

There is in fact in current regulation, 
a provision for such a hearing, an NRC 
rule, rule 2206, but it really is deficient 
for a variety of reasons, primarily be- 
cause it is not judicially reviewable. 

In other words, if the NRC decides 
they cannot or are not going to provide 
this hearing, those who are concerned 
have no opportunity to go to court. It 
is not judicially reviewable. 

So the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. CLEMENT] and the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BARTON] and the gentleman 
from California [Mr. MILLER] are all in 
pretty much agreement on what the 
NRC did in 1989. But we are concerned 
about this one provision, and we hope 
that the proposal made by the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. CLEMENT] 
and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BARTON] later on in the evening will be 
defeated, and that the NRC, if they de- 
cide the evidence is new and they want 
a hearing prior to operation, subse- 
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quent to construction, they will have 
the right to have one. 

Mr. CLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further request for time, and I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. SYNAR. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time, and I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time allotted to 
the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations has expired, and under the rule 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs is entitled to 30 minutes of de- 
bate, divided between the majority and 
minority sides. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the Interior Commit- 
tee titles offer a broad range of pre- 
visions addressing nuclear energy; off- 
shore oil and gas development; protec- 
tion for coastal areas on both shores 
and in Alaska; coal mining and oil, 
coal, and gas leasing; Indian energy is- 
sues; and insular areas energy issues. 
The bill reflects the hard work of the 
committee members and subcommittee 
chairmen and I thank all of them for 
their cooperation and thoughtfulness. 

The obligation of this committee and 
of this Congress runs well beyond the 
mere production of energy. Our charge 
is to balance the competing demands 
on this Nation’s public resources. The 
Interior Committee titles are designed 
to avert the kinds of landmines that 
have plagued earlier energy policies: 
Delays, lawsuits, environmental disas- 
ters, and increased imports. 

Equally important, the Interior Com- 
mittee bill is designed to protect the 
rights of individuals, communities, and 
States to participate in the process of 
setting energy policy, and not just be 
dictated to by Washington and the en- 
ergy companies. For example, the bill 
strikes a new balance between the 
right of the public to a hearing on nu- 
clear plant licensing with the need for 
a timely decisionmaking process, ex- 
tends whistleblower protections to De- 
partment of Energy employees who 
have detected hazards mismanagement 
at nuclear facilities, and grants the 
States the right to reject radioactive 
waste that is below the regulatory con- 
cern of the NRC. 

The Interior Committee titles do not 
step on the rights and the safety of our 
citizens, communities, and States in 
order to streamline the licensing and 
relicensing of nuclear plants for the 
benefit of nuclear industry. Bad energy 
policy does not produce energy; it 
merely costs the taxpayers money. 

In the 1970’s, this Nation was forced 
to consider its energy production ca- 
pacity and its energy consumption. We 
learned some hard lessons about secur- 
ing our future energy needs. I am sorry 
to say that in the intervening years we 
appear to have forgotten or ignored 
many of those lessons. 
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It is still true that the United States 
is the most inefficient user of energy of 
any industrialized nation in the world. 
It is still true that it is far cheaper and 
more dependable to save a Btu than it 
is to produce it. It is still true that 
Americans consume approximately 
twice as much oil per year per person 
than do the Japanese and the Germans. 

For almost 20 years we have tried to 
produce ourselves out of a crisis or into 
energy independence. During these past 
20 years, our wasteful approach to en- 
ergy has contributed significantly, to 
an often stagnant economy to a slowly 
declining economy while our chief 
competitors in the world—Japan and 
Germany—have combined energy effi- 
ciency with economic growth and ex- 
pansion. 

It is high time we memorized the les- 
sons of the 1970’s. A successful and ben- 
eficial energy policy balances con- 
servation, efficiency, safety, and ex- 
traction. It does not just offer energy 
producers carte blanche access to the 
Nation’s public resources. 

This bill also reflects a commitment 
to environmental protection that is as 
strong as the commitment to energy 
production. The bill addresses the true 
cost of oil, gas, and mineral extraction 
including proved coal mining regula- 
tion. Lands that Native Alaskans rely 
upon for subsistence are protected. En- 
ergy companies are required to help 
pay for the cleanup of uranium enrich- 
ment facilities and for mill tailings. 

The Interior Committee titles reflect 
the view that producing an energy pol- 
icy and protecting the public interest 
are not mutually exclusive. And the 
public’s interest cannot be served by 
the drill-at-any-cost policy that has 
governed much of this past century. 
The Interior Committee takes seri- 
ously its responsibility for reducing 
foreign imports and guaranteeing a 
stable supply of energy, while address- 
ing the public’s environmental, safety, 
and health concerns. 

It is with the same reasoning that 
the committee included a title on In- 
dian energy resources. A significant 
amount of the Nation’s natural re- 
sources including oil, gas, coal, and 
uranium is located on Indian reserva- 
tions. Development of these resources 
will allow Indian tribes to become 
more self-sufficient and will also help 
to alleviate the widespread conditions 
of poverty and high unemployment. on 
many Indian reservations. Provisions 
in this bill will provide tribes with the 
technical and financial assistance they 
need to control the future of energy de- 
velopment on their reservations. 

The Interior Committee amendment 
also includes provisions to address 
some of the unique energy-related 
problems of the insular areas for which 
this Nation—and the Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs Committee—has special re- 
sponsibilities. 

These Pacific and Caribbean islands 
groups face different conditions and 
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different energy situations than the 
State. For example, some do not have 
adequate power systems. 

Perhaps the most important provi- 
sion would require the Interior Depart- 
ment to submit a report, developed in 
consultation with the territorial gov- 
ernment, on how to provide electricity 
throughout the trust territory islands 
of Palau, including meeting any obliga- 
tions incurred in development of the is- 
lands’ existing power system. 

It is a disgrace that 45 years after the 
United States assumed responsibility 
for the development of these islands, 
some of the people of Palau do not yet 
have electricity at all and many only 
have power a part of the day. 

The United States has an obligation 
to help Palau at least plan how to ad- 
dress this problem as well as claims re- 
lated to the questionable deal for the 
facilities that do exist that Federal of- 
ficials made possible. Not helping has 
impeded the islands’ political develop- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am glad that this 
day is finally here and that the Con- 
gress will begin debate on this impor- 
tant bill. I am optimistic that the end 
result will be that the Congress will 
produce a comprehensive and far- 
reaching energy bill that will seriously 
address the energy needs of this coun- 
try while preserving the environment, 
protecting the health and safety of the 
American people. 
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I want to commend my colleague and 
ranking Democrat on the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs and sub- 
committee chair on the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce, the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. SHARP], for all of the 
effort that he made to bring the com- 
mittees together and to provide a new 
energy policy, a modern energy policy 
for this Nation’s future. 

Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself as much time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in very weak 
and waning support for this legislation 
as passed by the Energy and Commerce 
Committee. For as long as I can re- 
member, Members of Congress have 
been calling for a national energy pol- 
icy. Whenever the price of energy goes 
up—or down—the voices of this body 
come down to the well and ask the 
President to send up a national energy 
policy. 

Well, this President did that. Presi- 
dent Bush sent up the most comprehen- 
sive energy package ever to come be- 
fore the Congress. It represented years 
of work and millions of taxpayers dol- 
lars and days and days of public testi- 
mony. It was balanced. And the Con- 
gress—especially the Interior Commit- 
tee—chose to ignore it. 

It included conservation, but also 
production of domestic resources. All 
credible energy experts who care about 
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the American economy agree that any 
effective energy policy must include 
both of these approaches. That means 
increasing conservation—preferably 
through the free market and research 
and development investments, and in- 
creasing environmentally sound do- 
mestic production of oil, gas, coal, nu- 
clear power, hydropower, and all re- 
newable energy sources. That means 
incentives for conservation, but open- 
ing ANWR in Alaska for oil and gas 
drilling. It also means precluding oil 
drilling in those areas like Alaska’s 
Bristol Bay, which is the world’s great- 
est salmon fishery. Like most things in 
life—except those passed by some com- 
mittees of Congress—it means trade- 
offs. 

We cannot call for increased use of 
electric cars, and then be against new 
electrical generation by coal, nuclear, 
or other means. Where do we get the 
new electricity? 

We cannot beat up on the President 
for not going to the Earth summit and 
then oppose nuclear power, which does 
not pollute. We have got to make some 
choices. One of the reasons the Amer- 
ican public is so ticked off with this in- 
stitution right now is that they do not 
think we have the guts to make tough 
choices. I think on the whole, this bill 
confirms that. 

I want to talk about my constituents 
in Alaska for a minute, because I think 
they are realistic, and willing to make 
choices. That’s why Iam so proud to be 
their only Representative in this body. 
Alaska supplies the United States—pri- 
marily the west coast, with over 20 per- 
cent of their domestic oil. In Califor- 
nia, it supplies the refineries with 
about half of their oil. Alaskans are 
strongly united in their support for 
opening a little slice of land next to 
Prudhoe Bay in the ANWR for oil and 
gas drilling. Reports tell us that there 
could be 9 billion barrels of oil there, to 
replace Prudhoe Bay and keep refiner- 
ies in Washington State and California 
operating into the 2ist century. They 
support this. What they do not support 
is drilling in Bristol Bay, the greatest 
salmon fishery in the world. There is 
not a lot of oil potential there, but the 
fishery is renewable. They are willing 
to ante up ANWR, so long as we don’t 
drill in Bristol Bay. I am happy to say 
that Bristol Bay is protected in this 
legislation. Iam unhappy that the Con- 
gress has knuckled under to the envi- 
ronmental lobby and the Canadian 
Government, which wants to drill on 
their side of the border and sell us oil, 
rather than have us drill for it at 
home. So ANWR isn’t in here. 

It is really a shame. If ANWR does 
hold 9 billion barrels of oil, it could 
produce over 700,000 U.S. jobs in all 
States of the Union. These are good 
jobs in the manufacturing and con- 
struction industries. It could also slow 
the decline of the U.S. energy industry, 
which is in its greatest freefall in his- 
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tory. Every oil company that knows 
how to get a passport is leaving for for- 
eign shores. Chevron just signed a $20 
billion deal to develop oil in the former 
Soviet Union. That’s $20 billion that 
could be spent at home, if the Congress 
were willing to make the hard choices 
people in Alaska have made. It’s not 
just a shame, it’s a damned shame. 

I would like to close with a couple of 
points about the Interior Committee 
parts of the bill. There are some good 
things in our package. They include 
the Indian energy section, and the 
Bristol Bay cancellation. But there is 
also a lot of garbage in our parts of the 
bill. There are a lot of provisions which 
don’t have anything to do with energy. 
In fact, they are antienergy. They will 
only increase our dependence on for- 
eign oil and energy, and make our 
economy weaker against our foreign 
competition. I have called it unilateral 
energy disarmament. That, too, is a 
shame. 

Let us not forget what importance 
energy has in our economy. It is the 
lifeblood of all industry. 

Drive up the cost of energy to 
steelmakers, and steelworkers will be 
out of work. 

Drive up the cost to the poor and 
those on fixed income, and they will 
suffer. 

Keep sending $50 billion plus a year 
to foreigners for our most important 
commodity, and we will get poorer 
fast. 

This is important to our country, and 
we should have treated it that way. 
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Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 4 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia [Mr. RA- 
HALL]. 

Mr. RAHALL. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
MILLER], the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, for yielding me this time. 

Mr. Chairman, as it stands, the pend- 
ing legislation contains what I view as 
one of the most important provisions 
approved by the Interior Committee: 
The extension of the abandoned mine 
reclamation fund. 

In the Surface Mining Control and 
Reclamation Act of 1977, we sought to 
address the plight of people in the coal 
mining regions of the Nation whose 
lives are affected on a daily basis by 
the health, safety, and environmental 
hazards associated with abandoned 
mine lands. 

Established by this law was an aban- 
doned mine reclamation fund, financed 
by a reclamation fee assessed on every 
ton of mined coal. To date, under this 
program, many of the scars let over 
from past mining  practices—the 
moonscapes, the burning refuse piles, 
and old mine shafts—have been re- 
claimed. 

Lands are being contoured, revege- 
tated, and brought back to productive 
uses. 
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Yet, when the existing authority to 
collect the reclamation fee expires at 
the end of fiscal year 1995, approxi- 
mately 1.6 billion dollars’ worth of 
high-priority health and safety threat- 
ening sites will remain unreclaimed. 

The Bush administration recognizes 
this fact. Several weeks ago the Inte- 
rior Department transmitted to the 
Congress a draft bill to extend the au- 
thority to collect abandoned coal mine 
reclamation fees for an additional 2 fis- 
cal years, through to September 30, 
1997. 

However, what remains to be done 
cannot be accomplished by a simple 2- 
year extension. 

This bill would extend the fee collec- 
tion authority through the year 2010. 
The amount of money raised under this 
proposal should allow us to reclaim and 
restore all of the most pressing sites, 
and to make some progress in address- 
ing those which do not threaten public 
health and safety, but degrade the en- 
vironment. 

The program financed under this 
measure works to save coalfield citi- 
zens from the hazards associated with 
abandoned coal mine lands. 

But we must not forget the aban- 
doned coal miner. 

For my part, I look forward to seeing 
this measure passed and beginning our 
work to address the justifiable con- 
cerns of retired coal miners when we 
meet with the other body. 

Finally, let me say that it is my hope 
that the next rule on this bill will 
allow me to offer the Interior Commit- 
tee’s coal, oil, and gas provisions. 

Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 3 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Arizona [Mr. RHODES]. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, as has 
been characterized by the gentleman 
from Alaska [Mr. YOUNG], the provi- 
sions of this bill which were reported 
out of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs constitute nonenergy 
provisions. The bill reported by the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs would not produce one additional 
Btu or calorie of heat or electricity or 
energy for this country. 

In the time allotted to me I want to 
address myself to the provisions of the 
bill that relate to nuclear power, nu- 
clear licensing, nuclear plant licensing, 
and nuclear plant relicensing, because I 
am firmly convinced that the provi- 
sions of this bill relating to licensing 
and relicensing, if adopted by this 
House and if enacted into law, would 
ensure that by the year 2030 there 
would be no, and I repeat no, produc- 
tion of power in this country by nu- 
clear power plants. 

The relicensing provisions are such 
that as a plant comes up for relicens- 
ing, as its original license expires, the 
plants would look at the relicensing 
process and what they would have to do 
in order to work their way through 
that process and make the determina- 
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tion that it was not economically via- 
ble for them to seek relicensing, and 
those plants would close. Sequentially 
all of the 110 nuclear plants that exist 
in this country will close, until in 2030 
there will be none. 

Likewise with the licensing for new 
plants, the procedures outlined in the 
legislation as reported out by the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
will make it an absolute certainty that 
no electric utility in this country will 
seek a license for a new plant in this 
country for as long as those provisions 
are in effect. They are draconian, they 
are expensive, they will extend the cur- 
rent 14-year average time that it takes 
to get a license for a new plant to the 
point that no electric utility will find 
it to be economically feasible or viable 
to seek a license for a new plant. 

There is an alternative that has been 
presented. It is the Clement-Barton 
amendment. It will come up later this 
evening, and it will provide an oppor- 
tunity for the public and the Govern- 
ment to fully participate in a process 
which will lead to standardization of 
nuclear plant design, standardization 
of nuclear siting, and standardization 
of nuclear license application which 
will allow electric utilities to keep nu- 
clear as an option in this country. 

It likewise will deal with the reli- 
censing issue so that existing plants 
can economically seek to be relicensed 
as their current licenses expire. Nu- 
clear is currently 20 percent of the 
electricity mix in this country. If we 
ean restore the public’s confidence in 
nuclear, if we can make the licensing 
process so that it is economically fea- 
sible to build a new plant, if we can 
make the relicensing process such that 
existing plants can economically con- 
tinue their life, it is reasonable to as- 
sume that nuclear, which is economical 
and nonpolluting, can become as much 
as 30 to 35 percent of the mix of our 
electricity options in this country. We 
should be moving to restore and to 
keep as a viable alternative in this 
country the nuclear option. 

The bill from the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs does not do it, 
the Clement-Barton amendment will, 
and I urge its support at the appro- 
priate time. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from the Virgin Islands [Mr. DE 
Luao]. 

Mr. DE LUGO. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
MILLER], the chairman of our commit- 
tee, for yielding time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill includes pro- 
visions of the Insular Areas Energy Se- 
curity Act reported by the Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee to address 
the unique energy-related needs of the 
insular areas. 

A compromise worked out with the 
Energy and Commerce Committee in- 
cludes agreed-upon language for all but 
one provision. 
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Title XXVII would update an existing 
authorization for projects to reduce in- 
sular dependence on imported oil and 
maximize use of indigenous renewable 
resources. 

It would expand the current ban on 
considering the Marshall Islands as a 
site for nuclear waste disposal to all in- 
sular areas, consistent with a law that 
requires congressional approval for dis- 
posal in U.S. insular areas. 

The compromise would also correct 
an oversight in developing the Mar- 
shall Islands and Micronesia into the 
free association and reinstate their eli- 
gibility for cleanup of PCB’s in the 
case of power equipment installed dur- 
ing the United States trusteeship. 

It would also require the Secretary of 
the Interior to submit a report on how 
to provide electricity throughout the 
Trust Territory islands of Palau, in- 
cluding meeting obligations related to 
development of the territory’s power 
system. 

Currently, some of the people of this 
territory that we have had an obliga- 
tion to develop for 45 years still do not 
have electricity and others only have it 
part of the day. 

Finally, section 1404 of title XIV of 
the bill would require a study of the 
unique needs of the insular areas for 
fuel during energy emergencies from 
the strategic petroleum reserve. This 
responds to requests from the govern- 
ment of all the U.S. insular areas. 
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Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 3 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado [Mr. HEFLEY]. 

Mr. HEFLEY. Mr. Chairman, as we 
begin to debate today on a national en- 
ergy strategy, I think it is important 
for us to remember how this debate 
began and what we hope to accomplish 
from an energy bill. 

Seventeen months ago we questioned 
our dependence upon foreign oil and 
the consequences that we thought were 
entailed in that kind of dependence. We 
said that the public is demanding a na- 
tional energy strategy, and in some 
sense we were right. Every recent 
President has made strong, powerful 
statements about how we need an en- 
ergy strategy. 

Where have we been? Why have we 
not been listening? Why have we not 
done anything up to this time, until 
now, where as we approach this today 
we have a bill over here that is 1,357 
pages long that is still being written 
even as we speak right now, and it is 
going to have to be cranked out be- 
cause somebody said by Memorial Day 
we will have an energy bill. So here we 
are. And I guarantee that there is not 
a Member of this House of Representa- 
tives that knows the scope of what is 
in that 1,357-page bill. But for the next 
2 days we are going to have an energy 
bill. 

If we are going to do that, we need to 
figure out whether we have put enough 
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energy into the energy bill. Will this 
bill take us where we want to go in the 
next 40 years? 

Last February, the President esti- 
mated that we needed 3.8 million bar- 
rels per day of oil, of new oil by the 
year 2010. But by mutual consent, we 
have already removed more than 
800,000 barrels of oil a day from this bill 
as being just simply too controversial 
for us to deal with. We gritted our 
teeth and accepted the fact that nu- 
clear energy was going to have to play 
a bigger role in the future, yet with 
this bill as it now stands it offers the 
opportunity to absolutely shut down 
the nuclear industry within the next 40 


years. 

This bill is not all bad. It will do 
some things with our research and de- 
velopment and our energy efficiency, 
maybe even with coal or with renew- 
able energy. All of these things are im- 
portant. But as legislators let us keep 
asking ourselves whether the result 
will do the things we want it to do, and 
that is provide energy for this Nation. 

Where is the energy in this energy 
bill? 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 3 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. MUR- 
PHY]. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the chairman of my Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs Committee for allowing me 
this opportunity to address the House 
on this very important issue. Let me 
first say, to allay the fears of some 
that we are acting too hastily, that I 
would like to read from a summary 
from a House support agency that was 
submitted to Congress 13 years ago. 

Energy has been one of the most difficult 
issues Congress has dealt with * * * until re- 
cently there has not even been a consensus 
that an energy problem exists, let alone any 
agreement on solution * * * The issue not 
only divides the country regionally, e.g., en- 
ergy-producing States versus energy-con- 
suming States, but also divides the Nation 
along such lines as income level and depend- 
ence on the automobile. Energy questions 
also directly affect the livelihood and life- 
style of millions of Americans. Thus, even 
when solutions are proposed, they arouse 
heated controversy. 

That was over 13 years ago. 

In the 95th and 96th Congresses in 
1977, 1978, and 1979 I had the privilege of 
serving on the ad hoc Energy Commit- 
tee, a bipartisan committee in this 
House which drafted the nation energy 
policy. That measures was adopted in 
those two Congresses dealing with such 
things as increased domestic produc- 
tion of our resources, conservation, re- 
newable energy, renewable fuel re- 
sources, research and development of 
our coal to make it a cleaner burning 
fuel, research of alternate fuels, bat- 
tery, electric-powered. We were moving 
forward. 

During the 1980’s the administra- 
tion—and yes, this Congress—sup- 
ported that administration in abandon- 
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ing that national energy policy, and in- 
stead converted our Energy Depart- 
ment into one for the development and 
testing of nuclear and exotic weapons. 
We abandoned our energy policy for al- 
most 12 years. It is time this Congress 
came back to addressing these meas- 
ures. It is time that this country re- 
addressed its priorities and said we do 
need a national energy policy. 

That national energy policy may be 
developed over the coming hours and 
coming days, but it is time that we ad- 
dress it. If we stay here tonight until 
midnight, if we devote all day tomor- 
row and all of next week, it is time 
that we addressed the needs of the 
United States of America, and one of 
those needs is a national energy policy. 

Let us get on with the work. 

Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself my remaining 
time. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to com- 
pliment the gentleman who just spoke 
in the well, because we were involved 
in the same efforts back in 1976 
through 1978. Unfortunately, though, 
the last action of this House concern- 
ing energy was in 1973 when we passed 
the Alaska pipeline bill. It provided all 
of the energy to the United States, 
none went overseas, 20 percent of our 
production and billions of dollars for 
this Nation. 

Again, as I said in my opening state- 
ment though, this Congress has di- 
vorced the idea of production and con- 
centrated on conservation. We cannot 
have it. We must have production and 
conservation. 

As I mentioned in my statement, the 
original bill that was submitted, the 
original text is 1,357 pages long. I hold 
in my hand how big it was when it was 
reported to the House, and I now show 
Members how big it is at present, 1,500 
pages as it came out of the Rules Com- 
mittee, and they have just begun. 

I want to know who is writing this 
bill. We have heard lately about a great 
deal of gridlock, about the congres- 
sional gridlock and the Presidential 
gridlock. I will tell Members what is 
wrong with this Congress right now. 

In 1973 when we passed the Alaska 
pipeline bill, that legislation went to 
one committee, the Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs Committee. This chairman, 
the gentleman from California, in fact 
was not even here then. The Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee handled 
that bill. We had a subcommittee of 
that committee which had hearings. 
We had 40-some-odd hearings and we 
wrote that bill in 3 months. It went to 
the floor of the House. We had a big de- 
bate with John Dellenback, and we won 
by 22 votes. It went over to the Senate 
and we went to conference with 14 
members on the conference committee. 

This bill has gone to eight commit- 
tees, and now has gone to nine commit- 
tees with the Rules Committee. Nine 
committees are writing a piece of legis- 
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lation, checks and counterchecks, bal- 
ances and unbalances. We have written 
nothing that produces one Btu. Yes, it 
gives the nuclear people a little bit 
easier way to go, especially if we pass 
the Clement and the Barton amend- 
ments, and yes, it helps out coal a lit- 
tle bit. But nothing is new in here to 
produce energy. We will go to con- 
ference with 84 conferees, 84 conferees, 
and when we finally come out with a 
bill, that will be this bill, Mr. Chair- 
man, this bill I hold in my hand, and it 
will make one hell of a bunch of Btu's, 
but no more energy. 

This country needs a policy that pro- 
duces for those impoverished and those 
that do not have the jobs so that we 
can get this country back on a manu- 
facturing basis. If we do not have the 
energy availability, it cannot happen. 

So I am suggesting that what we are 
attempting to do here today just keeps 
growing and growing and growing with 
that group of committees that really 
do not have the policy that is needed 
for this country. 
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I am going to say to the leadership 
on that side that if they want to get 
out of this gridlock, to reform this 
Congress, get it into one committee, 
and if it concerns energy alone, put it 
into the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs if that is what you want 
to do, so that we know who is respon- 
sible and we have a policy made. That 
is what we should do, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 2 minutes, the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. Chairman, I must say I am 
shocked at the characterizations of 
this bill by my colleagues on the other 
side of the aisle. 

Iam dismayed that they would try to 
mislead our colleagues about the in- 
tent of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs bill or of the energy bill 
overall. They put great stock in the 
need for the Clement-Barton amend- 
ment that will be offered later this 
evening by suggesting that somehow if 
that amendment is not offered that the 
nuclear industry will just come crash- 
ing down. 

Well, in case they have not looked 
around, the nuclear industry has come 
crashing down in this country, and the 
reason it has is because it has lost the 
confidence of the American people both 
with respect to the ability of the indus- 
try to operate the facilities and their 
overall safety of the facilities and the 
question of waste. 

They are now saying that if we let 
the public in for one additional hearing 
in the one-stop shopping licensing pro- 
cedure that this industry just will not 
be able to make it, that this is an in- 
dustry that cannot do its business in 
front of the public, they cannot license 
these facilities in front of the public, 
that they cannot relicense these facili- 
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ties in front of the public. So we are 
here set with Members on the other 
side of the aisle saying the only way to 
jump-start the nuclear industry is to 
keep the public out of the decision- 
making process. It is tragic. It is tragic 
that they would try to characterize the 
public in that fashion, that they would 
try to suggest that somehow that we 
ought to be building an energy policy 
without public participation. 

But now after all, they are strong 
supporters of DAN QUAYLE’s competi- 
tive council that has become a star 
chamber for polluters, for special inter- 
ests with no public records, no docu- 
ments, no suggestions of how they are 
doing the business, but they can over- 
ride the Clean Air Act, they can over- 
ride the Forest Practices Act, they can 
seek to override the Endangered Spe- 
cies Act, and now what they want to be 
able to do is to locate nuclear facilities 
without raising the issues of safety at 
the end of the construction of that fa- 
cility. 

They believe that that is the public 
interest. I would say if that is true that 
this nuclear industry has far more 
troubles than we had even thought of 
during the consideration of this legisla- 
tion. I would hope that people would 
reject the Barton-Clement amendment 
and would vote for the underlying bill 
and let the public have some say and 
some participation in the development 
of a comprehensive energy policy. 

Shame on my colleagues, shame for 
your mischaracterizations of this fine 
piece of legislation. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, at long last we 
have an energy bill on the House floor. It has 
been a long time coming. 

Well over a year ago, the administration 
submitted its national energy strategy. The 
President recognized this as something that 
must be done to ensure our Nation's long-term 
energy independence. 

Consider our growing reliance on oil im- 
ports. Imports now comprise 47 percent of our 
total domestic usage, compared to 31 percent 
in 1985. 

That's a 50-percent increase in just 6 years. 
These imports are costing us $50 billion a 
year in payments abroad, which is nearly the 
amount of our annual trade deficit. 

Furthermore, domestic oil production is now 
at a 30-year low, and is declining at a rate of 
nearly 300,000 barrels per day per year. That 
has cost us in excess of 400,000 jobs over the 
past decade. 

The need for energy legislation is thus read- 
ily apparent. 

The national energy strategy submitted by 
the President was a balanced approach. It 
stressed conservation, the development of re- 
newable sources of energy, and the increased 
production of our Nation's fossil fuels. 

Our House Republican proposal, introduced 
13 months ago, embodied a similar balance. 

In fact, in some areas it went a step further 
than the administration, in providing increased 
incentives for production and requirements for 
the use of alternative fuels such as ethanol. 

What about the Comprehensive National 
Energy Policy Act before us today? In my 
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view, it is like an automobile fuel gauge that 
reads one-half to three-quarters full. But we 
need a full tank to get us where we want to 
go. This bill needs to be topped off. 

On the positive side, this legislation includes 
provisions designed to increase energy effi- 
ciency, to streamline the licensing of new na- 
tional gas pipelines, to promote competition in 
the generation of electricity, to stimulate the 
development of renewable energy, to promote 
the development of clean coal technologies, 
and to require the increased use of alternative 
fuels. 

Most of these are provisions, that in one 
form. or another, were included in our House 
Republican energy proposal. 

In particular, the alternative fuels section of 
this bill includes one of our Republican pro- 
posals which calls for 10 percent of our Na- 
tion's motor transportation fuels to be derived 
from nonpetroleum sources by the year 2000. 

The bill in fact goes a step further and ex- 
tends this requirement to 30 percent by the 
year 2010. This provision has the potential of 
expanding the use of ethanol by several-folds, 
thus benefiting our Nation's farmers and en- 
couraging our ethanol industry. 

All of these provisions effectively address 
the need for action in the renewable fuel and 
conservation areas. But we also need to stim- 
ulate increased production, and in this area, 
the bill is woefully negligent. 

The alternative minimum tax language is the 
only provision designed to enhance produc- 
tion, but that is far outweighed by the failure 
to open up ANWAR, by the significant in- 
crease in outercontinental shelf areas fore- 
closed to production, and by the added im- 
pediments to nuclear licensing. 

In fact, with these provisions, the bill will not 
stimulate increased production, but will actu- 
ally encourage the further decline in produc- 
tion. 

With sufficient oil reserves to last us another 
70 years, it seems foolish that we do not take 
advantage of that to increase our energy inde- 
pendence, rather than moving in the other di- 
rection. 

There will be floor amendments to in part 
help us turn things around, and | hope they 
are ted. 

Our obligation today is to craft an energy 
program that gives our constituents an energy 
comfort level, through energy independence, 
just as soon as possible. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
KOSTMAYER). The time of the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs hav- 
ing expired, the remaining 30 minutes 
goes to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary divided between the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FIsH], 15 minutes, 
and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BROOKS], 15 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FISH]. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, when the Judiciary 
Committee took referral of those parts 
of H.R. 776 within its jurisdiction, we 
found several areas of antitrust con- 
cern, which I am pleased to report have 
been fully resolved. 

Our principal concern was found in 
section 722, amending section 211 of the 
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Federal Power Act, which authorizes 
the Federal Energy Regulatory Com- 
mission to issue a wheeling order re- 
quiring the wholesale transmission of 
electric power between utilities if cer- 
tain requirements are met. The phras- 
ing of one of the alternative require- 
ments engaged the attention of our 
committee as it was written. It argu- 
ably could foster a line of antitrust ju- 
risprudence which could diverge from 
that established over the years in the 
courts in cases brought by the Federal 
and State antitrust enforcement agen- 
cies and injured private parties. 
FERC's duties do not include antitrust 
enforcement, although the possible 
anticompetitive effects of regulated as- 
pects of interstate utility operations 
do and should properly enter into its 
decision-making, including wheeling 
orders. 

As reported by the Energy and Com- 
merce Committee, section 722 is an ef- 
fort to strengthen and clarify FERC’s 
responsibility to take antitrust consid- 
erations specifically into account in its 
decisions. The Judiciary Committee 
has no quarrel whatsoever with this ob- 
jective; indeed, we welcome it. But our 
concern is phrasing which suggests an 
explicit grant of statutory authority to 
provide relief based on the antitrust 
laws themselves. As stated in our re- 
port on the bill, the result could be “a 
FERC-made body of antitrust ‘prece- 
dent’ that would improperly influence, 
confuse, or segment the continuous de- 
velopment of antitrust jurisprudence in 
and by the courts.” 

The original reported text would re- 
quire FERC to grant an application for 
a wheeling order if it maintains the re- 
liability of the affected public utility 
systems, is otherwise in the public in- 
terest, and, among other alternative 
condition, would ‘(5) remedy discrimi- 
natory practices or practices that tend 
to create or maintain a situation in- 
consistent with the antitrust laws.“ 
Frankly, Mr. Chairman, this would 
take FERC well beyond the question of 
whether an antitrust violation is oc- 
curring or is imminent and would lead 
FERC into the area of statutory inter- 
pretation rather than just statutory 
application. 

The Judiciary Committee amend- 
ment, which has been agreed to by the 
Energy and Commerce Committee, re- 
states this alternative condition as (5) 
prevent, arrest or abate discriminatory 
practices that are subject to the juris- 
diction of the Commission.“ This re- 
moves the possibility that FERC could 
get into the business of interpreting 
antitrust law requirements, with the 
futher complication of also deciding 
what may “tend” to transgress the 
antitrust statutes. 

The Judiciary Committee amend- 
ment would in no way narrow or limit 
FEROC’s new and specific responsibility 
to incorporate antitrust considerations 
into its decision-making. Together 
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with the required public interest stand- 
ard, as well as the promotion of the ef- 
ficient use of facilities and resources 
and the promotion of competition in 
the wholesale power market, FERC 
will be both mandated and well 
equipped to take complete and ener- 
getic account of antitrust consider- 
ations when making its decisions. 

Mr. Chairman, I greatly appreciate 
the willingness of the Energy and Com- 
merce Committee to accept this 
amendment and the two other amend- 
ments made by the Judiciary Commit- 
tee. One of those clarifies the antitrust 
savings clause in section 723. The other 
is a narrower and improved version of 
the bankruptcy oil and gas farmout 
agreement, legislation which passed 
this body on suspension in the last 
Congress and which is included in the 
Senate energy bill, S. 2166. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no further re- 
quests for time, and I yield back the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, the bill before 
the House today contains two matters involv- 
ing the jurisdiction of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. The first has to do with the authority 
of the Federal Energy Regulatory Commission 
to order, based on competitive considerations, 
a utility company to wheel, or transmit, power 
generated by another. The second has to do 
with the treatment under the bankruptcy laws 
of certain interests, commonly referred to as 
farmout agreements, in oil and gas drilling 
ventures. 

Wheeling orders have played an important 
role in fostering a competitive environment in 
the wholesale markets for electrical power. 
Because many generators do not own their 
own long-range transmission lines, they must 
depend on the larger utility companies to sell 
or acquire excess power. Because the trans- 
mission lines are an essential facility, and the 
transmitting utility is typically an actual or po- 
tential competitor of the other generators in 
the area, decisions regarding whether to 
wheel power have historically been a focus of 
antitrust scrutiny. One of the leading essential 
facilities doctrine antitrust cases, Otter Tail 
Power Co. versus United States, concerned 
this precise matter: A refusal to wheel power. 

During the past two decades, FERC’s regu- 
latory authority to issue wheeling orders under 
the Federal Power Act as been made more 
explicit. In the bill as reported by the Energy 
and Commerce Committee, these power 
wheeling provisions have been strengthened 
further. The Judiciary Committee fully supports 
the underlying purpose of these changes, but 
was concerned that, as originally reported, 
they might inadvertently alter the development 
of the antitrust laws themselves in this area. 
The Judiciary Committee therefore made 
some technical refinements to the language to 
preserve both the intent of the Energy and 
Commerce Committee changes and the integ- 
rity of the antitrust laws. 

The Judiciary Committee also added a pro- 
vision to the bill that clarifies the treatment in 
bankruptcy of oil and gas farmout agreements. 
These agreements are a traditional device for 
allocating risk in oil and gas exploration. A 
person who holds the drilling rights on a piece 
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of property enters into a farmout agreement 
with another person, who helps with the drill- 
ing operation in exchange for an interest in 
any oil or gas that may be found. Because the 
oil and gas business is highly competitive and 
speculative, farmout agreements are often not 
recorded in local land records until after a well 
begins production. 

Normally, the farmee’s substantial invest- 
ment of time, money, and hard work is fully 
protected by industry custom and practice. But 
if the holder of the drilling rights files for bank- 
ruptcy, there is the potential for the farmee’s 
interest to be extinguished by the bankruptcy 
trustee. This would not only unjustly enrich the 
other creditors at the expense of the farmee; 
the very prospect of this happening is likely to 
dampen the entrepreneurial spirit of potential 
farmees and further retard domestic oil and 
gas exploration. The Judiciary Committee pro- 
vision clarifies the bankruptcy code so that 
trustees will honor valid oil and gas farmout 
agreements. 

| apprecicate the cooperation of the Energy 
and Commerce Committee in working with us 
to see that these matters are satisfactorily re- 
solved. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Unless 
the gentleman from Texas ([Mr. 
BROOKS] seeks to use his time, that 
time will be regarded as having been 
yielded back, and the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries will re- 
ceive 30 minutes to be divided equally 
between the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. JONES] and the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. DAvIs]. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. JONES]. 

Mr. JONES of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself such time as 
I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries worked 
hard on this energy bill. Most of our 
amendments to H.R. 776 have been in- 
corporated in the base text. 

With the cooperation of the Energy 
and Commerce Committee, we have 
made certain that the National Envi- 
ronmental Policy Act, one of our Na- 
tion’s most important environmental 
laws, applies to the natural gas permit- 
ting process. 

With the cooperation of the Public 
Works Committee, we have authorized 
a small but potentially significant hy- 
dropower project using the strong tides 
in Cape Cod Canal. 

With the cooperation of the Energy 
and Commerce and Foreign Affairs 
Committees, we establish a global cli- 
mate change response fund. This fund 
will make a portion of offshore leasing 
revenues available to the President to 
finance our share of the global efforts 
to address climate change issues. The 
framework convention on climate 
change is likely to be signed in Brazil 
next month. 

With the cooperation of the Interior 
and Foreign Affairs Committees, we 
have fashioned a provision that will as- 
sure that the shipment of plutonium 
through United States waters is as safe 
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as possible and consistent with inter- 
national law and practice. 

Finally—and importantly—with the 
cooperation of the Interior Committee, 
we have included in the bill a major 
provision on offshore oil and gas devel- 
opment. 

Our outer continental shelf title will 
provide a small portion of the Federal 
revenues derived from offshore oil and 
gas development to coastal States to 
address a broad range of environmental 
problems. 

It will also reform the OCS leasing 
program by requiring that scientific 
panels review each frontier planning 
area and report to the Secretary of the 
Interior on whether adequate environ- 
mental and other information exists 
before leasing can occur. 

To make certain that the studies are 
done well, we prohibit any leasing ac- 
tivity in these areas before the year 
2002. 

But, the offshore areas of priority in- 
terest to the industry and the areas of 
substantial and known oil and gas re- 
serves, are not affected by our provi- 
sion. 

In fact, the oil and gas reserves tem- 
porarily put off limits by this title 
only slightly expand on reserves al- 
ready restricted by the President. 

In areas of serious environmental 
concern—where local opposition to off- 
shore drilling has been most intense— 
we direct the Secretary to cancel exist- 
ing leases. 

These areas include Bristol Bay, 
Alaska, south Florida, and in my dis- 
trict, off the Outer Banks of North 
Carolina. 

I want to assure my colleagues that 
we did not include these cancellation 
provisions lightly. 

But, after seeing the growing opposi- 
tion to offshore drilling in the First 
Congressional District of North Caro- 
lina and the very real concerns that 
my constituents have about protecting 
our invaluable coastal resources, I have 
concluded that the best course of ac- 
tion is to simply end this process now. 

My colleagues from Florida—and the 
distinguished Member from Alaska— 
feel the same way about their areas. 

We must turn the OCS Program 
around and provide protection, some 
funds, and a new commitment to seri- 
ously consider the views of local resi- 
dents. 

Only then will the offshore energy re- 
sources of the Nation be developed in 
an environmentally and publicly ac- 
ceptable way. That is what our OCS 
provision will accomplish. 

I urge the support of my colleagues 
for H.R. 776. 
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myself 5 minutes. 


Mr. Chairman, this legislation is sup- 
posed to be the framework for our na- 
tional energy policy for years to come. 
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We are supposed to be encouraging en- 
ergy efficiency, encouraging the pro- 
duction and use of alternative fuels, 
and maintaining our domestic energy 
capabilities. I’m not sure there is a lot 
in this bill to reduce our dependence on 
foreign oil. That is too bad. 

This legislation includes an OCS title 
which does nothing to increase our 
ability to maintain a domestic produc- 
tion base for oil and natural gas. The 
President set aside approximately 190 
million acres of the Federal OCS so 
that environmentally sensitive areas 
would not be touched by OCS produc- 
tion activity. This legislation goes be- 
yond the President’s decision by lock- 
ing up approximately 500 million acres, 
including some areas with high re- 
source potential. This is not the right 
direction for us to take. 

On top of that, we are creating a new 
revenue-sharing program which will re- 
ward even those States which are fight- 
ing the OCS program. Several of these 
States are also asking the Federal Gov- 
ernment to finance the repurchase of 
existing leases off their shores. Why 
are we rewarding those States with 
revenues from the OCS program when 
they refuse to allow any activity, even 
if it is production of natural gas, off 
their shores? 

I understand the need for protection 
of environmentally sensitive areas, but 
this legislation goes far beyond that. In 
fact, it locks up some areas, which 
could prove to be areas of high resource 
potential, that could be explored with 
minimal environmental impacts. 

Mr. Chairman, the administration 
has threatened a veto of this legisla- 
tion if the OCS title remains in the 
bill. This legislation does not need a 
title which is a step in the wrong direc- 
tion for sound energy policy. Let’s re- 
port a bill that really does look for- 
ward and give the President a bill that 
he can sign. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the op- 
portunity to take a minute to express 
a few concerns about the transmission- 
access provisions in this bill. I would 
like to extend my support to the En- 
ergy and Commerce Committee for 
their work in crafting this technical 
bill. They have made great strides in 
addressing the transmission-access 
issue and I commend them for these ef- 
forts. I hope that the conferees on the 
bill will continue to work to resolve 
the remaining problems in the legisla- 
tion during conference. 

It is important that we address the 
issue of fairness in paying for trans- 
mission access. A utility’s existing res- 
idential and small commercial cus- 
tomers should not be forced to sub- 
sidize the costs of providing trans- 
mission service to third parties. If a 
utility is ordered to wheel electricity 
from an off-line generator or to an- 
other wholesaler, the utility should be 
able to recover all of the direct and in- 
direct costs of providing that service 
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from the third party which benefits 
from it. 

Native-load customers should not be 
penalized because their utility is 
wheeling electricity for others. Cur- 
rently, H.R. 776 limits utilities to re- 
covery of prudent costs incurred for 
providing transmission services. It is 
important that the issue of indirect 
costs is addressed as these costs will af- 
fect a utility's customers just as direct 
costs would. 

In ensuring that no economic harm 
occurs to existing customers, the pro- 
visions in the bill which require that a 
utility charge the lowest reasonable 
transmission rate and that the rates 
are based on facts and circumstances 
present at the time could prevent utili- 
ties from recovering future cost in- 
creases associated with providing man- 
datory transmission services. 

As this bill moves to conference, I be- 
lieve we must work to protect existing 
customers from the increased costs of 
providing transmission services to 
third parties. 

Mr. JONES of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. HUTTO]. 

Mr. HUTTO. Mr. Chairman, I appre- 
ciate the committee chairman yielding 
me this time. I appreciate the work of 
the committee chairman and the rank- 
ing minority member, as well as the 
other committees. 

Mr. Chairman, I am proud to stand 
here today to support the National En- 
ergy Policy Act. This Nation des- 
perately needs a sound energy policy. 
Our energy needs are growing and our 
dependence on foreign oil is alarming. 
It is time to enact and implement a 
comprehensive plan for our natural re- 
sources. 

I am especially pleased with the leg- 
islation’s emphasis on energy effi- 
ciency and alternative fuels. This bill 
will put the Federal Government in the 
lead in many energy efficiency initia- 
tives. We must get behind the energy 
conservation effort with full force. 

I also strongly support the work of 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee on offshore oil lease sale 
moratoria. Title XXIV of this bill pro- 
tects the entire State of Florida from 
future offshore leasing for 10 years. We 
must prioritize our domestic energy re- 
sources for the future. 

While this legislation may not go far 
enough in several areas, I believe that 
enacting a national energy policy is 
critical for our continued prosperity. 
We need a comprehensive resource-use 
plan now. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as she may consume to the 
gentlewoman from Kansas [Mrs. MEY- 
ERS]. 

Mrs. MEYERS of Kansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, today I rise in strong support of 
the energy efficiency title contained in 
H.R. 776, the Comprehensive National 
Energy Policy Act as reported by the 
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Energy and Commerce Committee. 
This legislation eliminates piecemeal 
U.S. energy policies that have resulted 
in wasteful energy consumption habits, 
and replaces them with cost-efficient 
energy conservation programs balanced 
with environmentally sound energy 
production. I commend ranking Repub- 
lican NORMAN LENT and Chairman PHIL 
SHARP for crafting a bipartisan energy 
bill and bringing it to the House floor. 

As part of the effort to develop a na- 
tional energy policy, last year I intro- 
duced H.R. 1196, the Comprehensive En- 
ergy Conservation Act. The goal of my 
legislation was to focus America’s at- 
tention on conserving energy by foster- 
ing various energy efficiency tech- 
nologies as part of a comprehensive en- 
ergy conservation blueprint. In par- 
ticular, H.R. 1196 aided energy consum- 
ers by implementing energy conserva- 
tion standards for consumer and com- 
mercial lighting, distribution trans- 
formers, electric motors, and heating, 
ventilating, and air-conditioning sys- 
tems. These standards allowed consum- 
ers to determine the energy efficiency 
of the products they purchase. It also 
encouraged States to voluntarily up- 
date building codes and energy effi- 
ciency ratings for residential and com- 
mercial buildings. 

My legislation also aggressively at- 
tacked the immense waste of energy by 
the Federal Government, which has the 
dubious distinction of being the Na- 
tion’s largest single energy consumer. 
According to an Office of Technology 
Assessment report, in fiscal year 1989 
the Federal Government spent $8.7 bil- 
lion on direct energy purchases for its 
facilities and operations. By contrast, 
the Federal Government spent just 
$44.8 million on energy conservation in 
1989—a mere 1.9 percent of the expendi- 
tures for energy that same year. 

There are many policies Congress 
could enact to reduce Federal energy 
costs and my bill included several of 
them. My legislation required all Fed- 
eral agencies to develop an energy con- 
servation program consisting of 
projects which pay for themselves 
through energy savings within a 10- 
year period. These programs might in- 
clude expanded use of efficient light- 
ing, computer-controlled thermostats, 
and increase in the energy efficiency 
capabilities of heating and cooling sys- 
tems. Second, H.R. 1196 created a finan- 
cial incentive program for Federal en- 
ergy managers, and it was included in 
H.R. 776. By being offered this carrot, 
energy managers will be more greatly 
motivated to eliminate wasteful en- 
ergy consumption and develop creative 
programs that use energy wisely. 

More importantly, the bill simplified 
the tangled Federal contracting proce- 
dures which currently inhibit the use 
of shared energy savings contracts. 
This simple, but innovative, energy ef- 
ficiency technology is offered by pri- 
vate corporations, that retrofit build- 
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ings with various energy saving devices 
with no up-front costs whatsoever, In 
return, the corporations contract to re- 
ceive a portion of the energy savings 
over a certain time period to recoup 
their costs and to make a profit. Cur- 
rently, Federal procurement makes it 
difficult for Federal agencies to take 
advantage of the benefits of shared en- 
ergy savings contracts. I'd like to take 
this opportunity to point out to my 
colleagues that the General Account- 
ing Office concluded in a recent study 
that “shared energy savings contract- 
ing is a concept with the potential to 
save Federal agencies a substantial 
portion of their energy budgets.“ 

Finally, last July 1991, the Small 
Business Subcommittee on Regulation, 
Business Opportunities, and Energy, of 
which I am the ranking Republican, 
held a hearing on H.R. 1196. Testimony 
before the subcommittee emphasized 
the positive impact energy conserva- 
tion through shared energy savings and 
other energy efficiency standards will 
have on the United States. Reduced en- 
ergy use saves money and will help im- 
prove the environment, After the hear- 
ing, I wrote Chairman SHARP and rank- 
ing Republican LENT, highlighting the 
energy conservation provisions con- 
tained in H.R. 1196 and encouraging 
them to incorporate its provisions in 
H.R. 776. Iam pleased to say that many 
of my bill’s concepts and provisions are 
in the bill we are considering today. 
My sincere thanks to Chairman SHARP 
and ranking Republican, Mr. LENT, for 
their positive response to my request. 

H.R. 776 is a lengthy and complex 
proposal, I am pleased that energy effi- 
ciency and conservation are the core of 
this legislation. I believe that keeping 
energy conservation at the heart of 
any national energy policy is essential, 
and I commend the Energy and Com- 
merce Committee and the numerous 
other committees with jurisdiction 
over this bill for taking such a respon- 
sible approach. Because I feel strongly 
that energy efficiency is an essential 
part of a national energy policy, I urge 
my colleagues to support H.R. 776. 

O 1540 

Mr. JONES of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
consume to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. VALENTINE]. 

Mr. VALENTINE. Mr. Chairman, | rise today 
in strong support of the energy efficiency title 
of H.R. 776, the National Energy Policy Act. In 
August of last year, DAVID PRICE and | intro- 
duced H.R. 3285, the National Energy Efficient 
Lighting Education Act. This legislation, which 
would establish 10 regional energy efficient 
lighting demonstration centers nationwide, has 
been included in the Energy and Commerce 
Committee-reported version of H.R. 776. 

would like to take this opportunity to thank 
Representative Eo TOWNS for his assistance in 
including this important efficiency provision in 
H.R. 776. 

Mr. Chairman, the energy efficiency title that 
we will consider during this debate represents 
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a comprehensive approach to a complex prob- 
lem. We are past due in our responsibility to 
craft an effective, responsible national energy 
policy. 

| commend Energy and Power Subcommit- 
tee Chairman PHIL SHARP and Energy and 
Commerce Committee Chairman JOHN DIN- 
GELL for their work in developing this energy 
efficiency title. 

Mr. Chairman, lighting accounts for roughly 
20 percent of energy usage. There are energy 
efficient bulbs on the market that use much 
less electricity and save consumers money. 
Unfortunately, the lack of knowledge about 
these bulbs precludes widespread acceptance 
and usage. Energy efficiency education for 
both the public and private sector will lead to 
far greater use of these products, to reduced 
costs to utilities and their customers, and to 
real energy savings without harsh mandates 
or unnecessary restrictions. 

Mr. Chairman, the concept of lighting cen- 
ters established by this bill is supported by a 
wide coalition of business, environmental, and 
public interest organizations across the Nation. 
| look forward to working with my colleagues 
in the House and Senate to ensure passage 
of strong energy efficiency legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, | would like to submit for the 
RECORD as well an article and an editorial 
about lighting education from the Herald-Sun 
in Durham, NC. 

[From the Durham (NC) Herald-Sun, Mar. 14, 
1992 


LIGHTING EFFICIENCY—VALENTINE’S BRIGHT 
IDEA 

Yes, it’s a cliche to say that Rep. Tim Val- 
entine has come up with a bright idea to 
Save money. But that’s just what the 2nd 
District Democrat has done with his legisla- 
tion to promote efficiency in lighting the na- 
tion’s homes, offices and factories. 

Mr. Valentine was an early convert to a 
new generation of energy-efficient light 
bulbs—most of them advanced versions of 
the fluorescent lamp—that use significantly 
less electricity to produce about as much 
light as the more common incandescent 
bulbs. 

These new bulbs, though costly compared 
to their incandescent cousins, last much 
longer—some perhaps 10,000 hours, or the 
equivalent of 417 days of continuous use. 
Many tungsten-filament bulbs (the ones that 
die with a pop and a flash of blue-white 
light) last about 700 hours, or the equivalent 
of 30 days. 

The big advantage of the new fluorescent 
bulbs, however, lies in their ability to 
produce cold“ light. According to Mr. Val- 
entine’s office, a 75-watt fluorescent bulb can 
provide the same amount of light as its in- 
candescent counterpart with about 18 watts 
of electricity. 

One fluorescent bulb, or even a few thou- 
sand, won't make much of a dent in the na- 
tion’s energy budget. But fluorescent bulbs 
by the hundreds of millions can, and therein 
lies Mr. Valentine’s ambition to change the 
way America lights up. 

The comprehensive energy bill approved by 
the House Energy and Commerce Committee 
earlier this week authorizes $500,000 in fed- 
eral matching grants for ten lighting effi- 
ciency centers throughout the nation. People 
would visit these centers to learn about new 
lighting technology and how it can reduce 
the need for electricity, in turn reducing use 
of fossil fuels, in turn reducing air pollution. 

The whole process starts with turning on a 
switch. Mr. Valentine’s was a serendipitous 
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mental switch; the rest of us will find 
switches on walls and table lamps. 


From the Durham (NC) Herald-Sun, Mar. 14, 
1992 


VALENTINE BILL ADDRESSES ENERGY 
EFFICIENCY 
(By Lisa Richwine) 

WASHINGTON—Congressional offices are 
filled with the latest technologies—from fax 
machines to laser printers—so why not en- 
ergy efficient light bulbs? 

That's what Rep. Tim Valentine asked his 
colleagues almost a year ago in a letter tell- 
ing them “your lighting technology is as old 
as your grandmother's Victrola!” 

His argument proved convincing when law- 
makers included legislation he wrote to cre- 
ate lighting efficiency centers throughout 
the nation as part of a comprehensive energy 
bill approved by the House Energy and Com- 
merce Committee this week. 

“This legislation will foster nationwide 
education about energy efficient lighting 
products that can help us to achieve signifi- 
cant savings in energy and costs to the na- 
tion’s homes and businesses.“ Valentine, a 
Democrat, said. 

Ben Finzel, a spokesman for Valentine, 
said the congressman has been pushing the 
legislation since he realized current lighting 
technology could save significant amounts of 
energy but was not widely used. 

Such innovations include fluorescent bulbs 
that last for 10,000 hours, compared to the 
traditional incandescent bulbs that last only 
800 hours. Fluorescent bulbs also provide the 
same amount of light as 75 watt incandes- 
cent bulbs for 18 watts of energy, and their 
use can decrease emissions of gases that con- 
tribute to smog, acid rain and the green- 
house effect, Valentine said. 

Education centers are one of the best ways 
to promote lighting innovations, said Lynn 
Schrum of the North Carolina Alternative 
Energy Corporation in Raleigh, which has its 
own demonstration center that displays var- 
ious products available. 

“There is nothing like actually showing 
someone what can be done,“ Schrum said. 
“Architects are hesitant to take risks on a 
specific fixture if they don’t know what it’s 
going to look like.“ 

Valentine’s provision would allocate 
$500,000 in federal matching grants for 10 re- 
gional lighting efficiency centers that would 
promote commercial use of lighting tech- 
nologies. The centers would educate engi- 
neers, architects, commercial developers, 
building owners, office managers and other 
customers. 

Lighting efficiency is one of many energy- 
saving measures included in the wide-rang- 
ing bill. Other portions aim to conserve the 
energy output of appliances, motors, heating 
and cooling equipment. 

The bill’s ultimate goal is to reduce U.S. 
dependence on foreign oil, promote energy 
efficiency and conservation and reduce costs. 

Mr. JONES of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself such time as 
I may consume. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to publicly commend the chairman 
of the Committee on Energy and Com- 
merce, the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. DINGELL] for the great job he has 
done in bringing this bill to the floor. 

Mr. Chairman, having said that, I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume, 
and I rise again to speak about the en- 
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vironment versus development issue we 
see in the OCS title of this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel that many times 
when we are dealing with this kind of 
legislation we fail to use common 
sense. 

Let me give some examples of things 
that have happened in other industries 
which are similar to what I fear may 
happen because of this legislation. 

We talk about less dependence on for- 
eign oil. During the war with Iraq we 
all said. We have got to do things so 
that we don’t have to depend upon for- 
eign nations.“ Yet, in the OCS title of 
this legislation, as I said before, we are 
really pitting the oil and gas industry 
against the environment. I am not sure 
we are giving the domestic industry a 
fair shake in being able to find or de- 
velop more sources of oil and gas. 

Yesterday I met in my office with a 
group of forest products representa- 
tives from my congressional district. 
We talked about the issue of the spot- 
ted owl, and the effects that the spot- 
ted owl debate has had on the country 
and the economy of the country. 

Many times, when we decide to pro- 
tect a species like the spotted owl, I 
think we go overboard and do not con- 
sider all of the effects of this decision. 
As an example, most Americans do not 
know what the protection of the spot- 
ted own means to the cost of building 
a home in this country. 

Well, the simple fact is that since 
January 1, every American who wants 
to build a home will pay an additional 
$5,000 for the lumber that will go into 
that home as a direct result of the mil- 
lions of acres we set aside to protect 
the spotted owl. 

The point is that, yes, it may be im- 
portant to protect endangered species 
such as the spotted owl, but again you 
have to use common sense. If you do 
not use common sense, or if you fail to 
talk about the effects such as the re- 
sulting cost to the American people on 
how many jobs are lost as a result of 
protecting that many acres for the 
preservation of the spotted owl, the 
trade-off is too much. 

We are probably not going to deal 
with the Endangered Species Act this 
Congress, but we are going to be deal- 
ing with it again in the future. We will 
have to be very careful when we deal 
with this issue to ensure we do not do 
more harm than good. 

Many aspects of this legislation that 
we are dealing with here today are 
good and sound, but we must not forget 
that if we want to depend less on for- 
eign oil and foreign sources of energy, 
we have got to give American compa- 
nies more ability to explore and to be 
able to develop our resources. I do not 
believe this piece of legislation, espe- 
cially as it relates to OCS, does this. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time remaining 
allocated to the Committee on Mer- 
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chant Marine and Fisheries has ex- 
pired. 

Pursuant to the rule, the next allot- 
ment of time accrues to the Committee 
on Public Works and Transportation, ½ 
hour to be divided equally. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. ROE]. 

Mr. ROE. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 776, the Com- 
prehensive National Energy Policy Act 
is broad and extensive legislation 
which will have enormous implications 
on the future economic activity and 
quality of life of our entire Nation. 

It is designed to meet the energy 
challenges our Nation faces in the 
1990’s and the 2ist century. 

The Public Works and Transpor- 
tation Committee was assigned the im- 
portant sections on transportation, 
pipelines, the Tennessee Valley author- 
ity, and Federal buildings, all of which 
have tremendous potential to contrib- 
ute significantly to our Nation’s en- 
ergy conservation effort. 

The energy problem has been with us 
for many years. It was the Public 
Works and Transportation Committee 
which in 1974 acted on the 55 mile per 
hour speed limit as an energy conserva- 
tion measure in the face of the first 
Arab oil embargo. 

That embargo, and a repeat a few 
years later, with the long service sta- 
tion lines, rising prices and public 
anger and frustration, should have 
been enough to persuade us to take 
bold and forthright action on energy 
conservation and supplies. 

Unfortunately, there has been little 
action to prepare our Nation for an im- 
pending energy crisis. Oil used for 
transportation has increased by 20 per- 
cent since the first Arab oil embargo. 
Since 1985, oil imports have risen by 
more than 60 percent. By 2010, imports 
will total 65 percent of our oil supply. 

We now use 63 percent of our oil re- 
sources for transportation, compared 
to 51 percent in 1973. 

Reliance on imported oil, much of 
which is derived from unstable sources, 
is a threat to our Nation’s economic 
and political security. We must take 
strong action to bring our Nation’s en- 
ergy policy under control. 

Energy is a major component in the 
cost of every item produced by man- 
kind. If the cost is constantly escalat- 
ing, we will be unable to maintain our 
international competitiveness. Our 
economic security depends on our abil- 
ity to develop cost-effective and reli- 
able energy supplies. 

The development of a national en- 
ergy conservation strategy must be 
given the highest possible priority. It 
is absolutely essential for our Nation’s 
economic future to implement policies 
that will reduce our dependence on un- 
stable sources of foreign oil. 

Our Nation's interests require a truly 
balanced policy that will consist of 
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maximum conservation and efficiency, 
wherever possible, and the development 
of new and alternative sources of en- 
ergy. A stable and secure source of en- 
ergy is crucial to any future economic 
development and to our Nation’s abil- 
ity to compete in the global economy. 

The matters of interest in the areas 
of surface transportation, water re- 
sources, and public buildings and 
grounds have been worked out to the 
satisfaction of the Public Works and 
Transportation Committee. I wish to 
compliment the subcommittee chair- 
men and ranking Members on all of 
these subcommittees for their quick 
action on this legislation. 

I also wish to thank the other com- 
mittees of jurisdiction for their co- 
operation, especially chairman DIN- 
GELL and the members of the Energy 
and Commerce Committee. Without 
their cooperation these matters could 
not have been resolved as quickly as 
they were. As many as possible of the 
resolved provisions were included in 
the original text of H.R. 776. 

The use, development, and conserva- 
tion of energy will have a major impact 
on the environment, economy, and 
quality of life of our Nation and is a 
matter of extreme concern for all 
Americans. I am pleased to support 
H.R. 776 as a significant step forward in 
developing a comprehensive energy 
policy of the 2ist century. 
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Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Chairman, today the House is ad- 
dressing one of the most significant 
pieces of legislation we will consider 
this year, H.R. 776, the Comprehensive 
National Energy Policy Act. H.R. 776 
will strengthen our Nation’s economic 
well-being by helping to eliminate 
American dependence on foreign oil 
supplies. 

The Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation was sequentially re- 
ferred the bill for consideration of mat- 
ters within its jurisdiction. The com- 
mittee made a number of refinements 
and improvements on provisions relat- 
ing to public buildings and grounds, 
surface transportation, and water re- 
sources. 

Iam pleased that on all the major is- 
sues where we had a conflict with one 
or more other committees, we have re- 
solved our differences and agreed to 
substitute language that is either in 
the original text for amendment or in 
an amendment that will be offered. We 
appreciate specifically the cooperation 
of the Committees on Energy and Com- 
merce and Government Operations in 
reaching agreement on these provi- 
sions. 

Let me briefly review the most im- 
portant of the issues that we have re- 
solved with other committees. 
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On the issue of oil pipeline regu- 
latory reform, the substitute provides 
that the Federal Energy Regulatory 
Commission shall issue a generic rule 
for ratemaking in order to help remove 
the uncertainty and unnecessary costs 
and delays associated with oil pipeline 
rate increase approval procedures. 

The interested parties are to be com- 
mended for working diligently to find a 
compromise on a very difficult issue, in 
order to provide needed changes in the 
regulatory scheme for oil pipelines. 
The substitute preserves the interests 
of the pipeline industry, while protect- 
ing shipper interests. 

Within our Water Resources Sub- 
committee’s jurisdiction, we have 
added a provision which has been 
agreed to as part of the basic text that 
requires the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity to implement a least-cost planning 
process, aimed at providing reliable 
service at the lowest cost. 

The bill also contains some impor- 
tant changes regarding energy con- 
servation in Federal buildings. Our 
committee added a requirement that 
energy use in Federal buildings be cut 
10 percent by 1995, and 20 percent by 
2005. Energy and water conservation 
measures with a payback period of up 
to 10 years must also be installed in 
federally owned buildings by 2005. 

The committee has also agreed to 
language, to be included in an amend- 
ment, relating to energy savings per- 
formance contracts that are designed 
to help achieve energy savings in Fed- 
eral buildings. In addition, a report is 
required on options for financing en- 
ergy and water conservation measures 
in Federal buildings. 

In summary, I believe that the mat- 
ters within the jurisdiction of the Pub- 
lic Works and Transportation Commit- 
tee have been satisfactorily resolved 
and that the legislation we are offering 
will promote the goals of energy con- 
servation. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. ROE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 4 
minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. MINETA], 
chairman of our Subcommittee on Sur- 
face transportation. 

Mr. MINETA. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
strong support of H.R. 776, the Com- 
prehensive National Energy Policy 
Act. I commend my colleagues on the 
Energy and Commerce Committee and 
the eight other committees of jurisdic- 
tion who worked vigorously to produce 
this most significant national energy 
legislation since the 1970's. 

Our energy problems must be solved. 
We face a growing dependency on for- 
eign oil in coming years that threatens 
our economy, our national security, 
and our environment. 

With H.R. 776, we can stimulate eco- 
nomic growth and job creation while 
reducing oil imports, which account for 
two-thirds of our trade deficit. The leg- 
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islation will help protect our environ- 
ment, as we stimulate the export and 
commercialization of renewable en- 
ergy, energy efficiency, and clean coal 
technologies. 

I would like to express my apprecia- 
tion for the incorporation in H.R. 776 of 
my initiative to support joint ventures 
in renewable energy. My provision calls 
for $9 million annually from fiscal year 
1993 to 1995 for joint ventures to com- 
mercialize critical solar energy tech- 
nology. 

My initiative will specifically sup- 
port utility-scale photovoltaic projects 
of at least 10 megawatts in the aggre- 
gate. It will provide needed financing 
for the solar energy industry, while re- 
inforcing natural market forces. 

Mr. Chairman, I am convinced that, 
if our Nation is to realize the benefits 
of renewable technologies, we must do 
a better job of supporting the transi- 
tion of technologies from the labora- 
tory to the marketplace. Federal funds 
should be directed toward driving down 
the cost of renewable energy to bolster 
its ability to play a meaningful role 
among the electricity generating op- 
tions in our country. Joint venture 
funding is an effective vehicle in the 
commercialization of renewable tech- 
nologies and in finding market niches 
for product applications. 

Mr. Chairman, the Subcommittee on 
Surface Transportation completed ac- 
tion on several amendments to H.R. 
776. During our hearing and review 
process, the subcommittee determined 
that there were several provisions in 
H.R. 776 that would adversely impact 
upon initiatives that were developed in 
the Intermodal Surface Transportation 
Act [ISTEA]. The Public Works Com- 
mittee action was an attempt to rec- 
oncile inconsistencies between the 
ISTEA legislation and H. R. 776. 

Additionally, Mr. Chairman, the 
committee addressed the issue of oil 
pipeline economic regulatory reform. 
The action has three major parts: 
First, it orders the Federal Energy 
Regulatory Commission [FERC] to es- 
tablish a ratemaking methodology. 
Second, the provision addresses the 
issue of deeming rates just and reason- 
able. And third, FERC is directed to 
issue a rule to streamline its proce- 
dures relating to oil pipeline rates in 
order to avoid unnecessary costs and 
delays. 

Mr. Chairman, these provisions, de- 
veloped in agreement with the Energy 
and Commerce Committee, offer a via- 
ble and straightforward approach to 
achieving regulatory reform for oil 
pipelines. 

Mr. Chairman, the Surface Transpor- 
tation Committee, which I have the 
honor to chair, on the Committee on 
Public Works and Transportation, com- 
pleted action on several titles of H.R. 
776. We were able to reach agreement 
with Energy and Commerce on all pro- 
visions and I have included for the 
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RECORD a detailed section-by-section of 
our action. 

In closing, let me express my thanks 
to the leadership of the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. ROE], the Chair 
of the House Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation and the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. HAMMER- 


SCHMIDT], the ranking Republican on 


the full committee as well as the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. SHU- 
STER], the ranking Republican on the 
Subcommittee on Surface Transpor- 
tation. 

I urge my colleagues to support H.R. 
716 and ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 
SURFACE TRANSPORTATION 
Title II- section 305 

As reported by the Committee on Energy 
and Commerce, section 305 would exempt 
dedicated alternative fueled vehicles, or 
dual-fueled alternative fueled vehicles that 
are operating on alternative fuel as shown by 
an indicator light or other means, from high 
occupancy vehicle (HOV) lane restrictions in 
any state or local jurisdiction. The exemp- 
tion does not apply to any nonattainment 
area that has established an (HOV) restric- 
tion in its approved State Implementation 
Plan for complying with the Clean Air Act, 
or is subject to the clean fuel vehicle re- 
quirements in section 246 of the Clean Air 
Act. 

The Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation deleted 305. 

Subsequent to action taken by the Com- 
mittee and pursuant to negotiations with 
the Energy Committee and other commit- 
tees, agreement was reached to delete Sec- 
tion 305. 

Title 1V—section 410 

As reported by the Committee on Energy 
and Commerce, section 410 authorizes the 
Secretary of Energy to issue regulations for 
establishing guidelines for development of a 
comprehensive state alternative fuels and al- 
ternative fueled vehicle incentives program. 
The Secretary of Energy would be required 
to consult with the Administrator of EPA to 
invite each state to submit a comprehensive 
state alternative fuels and alternative fueled 
vehicle program. The plan must examine a 
number of various areas such as: the use of 
HOV lanes for alternative fueled vehicles and 
the exemption from certain state and local 
taxes, surcharges, or tolls for alternative 
fuels, or alternative fueling facilities. There 
was authorized $10 million per fiscal year for 
each of the 5 fiscal years after the date of en- 
actment. 

As reported by our Committee, section 410 
was modified to eliminate the examination 
of the use of HOV lanes for alternative fueled 
vehicles and to limit the exemption from 
state sales tax or other state or local taxes, 
surcharges, or tolls with respect to alter- 
native fueled vehicles, alternative fuels, or 
alternative fueling facilities to only those 
taxes or surcharges not dedicated for trans- 
portation purposes for consideration of a 
comprehensive plan. In addition, two new 
program elements were added for consider- 
ation of the state plan that includes services 
provided by municipal, county, and regional 
transit authorities and effects of the State 
plan on programs authorized by the Inter- 
modal Surface Transportation Efficiency Act 
of 1991 and the amendments made by the 
Act. The Secretary of Energy was also re- 
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quired to work with the Secretary of Trans- 
portation in developing factors to determine 
whether to approve State plans and to pro- 
vide any federal financial assistance. The 
Committee established a matching require- 
ment of 20 percent of the cost of implementa- 
tion of the state plan and the acquisition of 
alternative fueled vehicles. 

Subsequent to action taken by the Com- 
mittee and pursuant to negotiations with 
the Energy Committee and other commit- 
tees, agreement was reached to accept the 
provisions as reported by the Committee on 
Public Works and Transportation with cer- 
tain modifications. The modifications pro- 
vided for a Federal matching requirement of 
at least 20 percent for a grant and a clarifica- 
tion of the entities that are eligible to re- 
ceive a grant to include the Virgin Islands 
and the U.S. territories. 

Section 411 

As reported by the Committee on Energy 
and Commerce, section 411 would authorize 
cooperative agreements and joint ventures 
between the Secretary of Energy and any 
municipal, county, or regional transit au- 
thority in an urbanized area over 100,000 pop- 
ulation to demonstrate the feasibility of 
using alternative fuels in transit buses. 
There was authorized $30 million per fiscal 
year for each of the fiscal year 1992, 1993, and 
1994 to carry out the alternative fuel urban 
bus program. 

As reported by our Committee, section 411 
was modified to provide for the Secretary of 
Transportation to have primary responsibil- 
ity for administering the alternative fuel 
urban bus program and to provide for the 
Secretary to consult with the Secretary of 
Energy. The Federal matching share was in- 
creased to 80 percent and the term of the au- 
thorizations was modified to begin in fiscal 
year 1993 and continue through fiscal year 
1995. 

Subsequent to action taken by the Com- 
mittee and pursuant to negotiations with 
the Energy Committee, agreement was 
reached to accept the modifications reported 
by the Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation. 

REGULATION 
Title XII section 1316(a) 

As reported by the Committee on Energy 
and Commerce, section 1316(a) would provide 
for a review, study, and report on rates 
charged for the transportation of coal, gas 
and oil by railroads, barges, trucks, pipe- 
lines, and conveyor belts. 

Our Committee had no provision. 

Subsequent to action taken by the Com- 
mittee and pursuant to negotiations with 
the Energy and Commerce Committee, 
agreement was reached to further modify 
section 1316(a) by deleting any reference to 
barges and trucks. This recognized the Com- 
mittee’s objection based upon jurisdictional 
grounds and the fact that there was no rea- 
son given for including barges and trucks in 
the review, study, and report. 

Title XVIII 

As reported by the Committee on Energy 
and Commerce, Title XVIII included provi- 
sions relating to the economic regulation of 
oil pipelines. The provision had three major 
parts. First, it ordered the Federal Energy 
Regulatory Commission (FERC) to establish 
a ratemaking methodology with specific 
components. Second, it established certain 
rates as base rates which were deemed to be 
just and reasonable (in other words, legal). 
This applied to rates in effect for specific 
time periods that had not been challenged 
and to prospective rates approved by the 
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FERC or agreed to pursuant to a settlement. 
Third, it provided for a rulemaking proceed- 
ing designed to streamline procedures per- 
taining to ratemaking proceedings and pro- 
vided a list of specified reforms that had to 
be included in the new rules. It provided for 
certain definitions. 

As reported by our Committee Title XVIII 
addressed the same three issues. First, it or- 
dered the FERC to establish a ratemaking 
methodology, but it did not include specific 
components. Second, it established that cer- 
tain rates which had been in effect for a year 
and not challenged would be presumed to be 
just and reasonable. Persons had 60 days to 
file a complaint challenging these rates. Ab- 
sent such a complaint, the rates would be 
deemed just and reasonable. The provision 
did not apply to any rates set prospectively. 
Third, it provided for a rulemaking proceed- 
ing to streamline procedures pertinent to 
ratemaking proceedings, but it did not re- 
quire specified procedural reforms. It also 
provided for certain definitions. 

Subsequent to action take by the Commit- 
tee and pursuant to negotiations with the 
Energy and Commerce Committee, agree- 
ment was reached which addressed the same 
three points. First, the agreement adopts the 
language of the Public Works Committee 
with respect to establishing a ratemaking 
methodology. Second, the agreement allows 
certain rates which were in effect one year 
prior to date of enactment to be deemed just 
and reasonable if they are not subject to pro- 
test, investigation or complaint. Shippers, 
however, may file complaints to challenge 
the rates if certain prescribed circumstances 
are shown. Third, the agreement provides for 
a rulemaking proceeding to streamline pro- 
cedures like the Public Works’ bill. It adds 
specific items to be addressed in the rule- 
making proceeding, but it does not provide 
for specific procedural reforms. It also pro- 
vides for certain definitions. 

In addition, the agreement contains a pro- 
vision dealing with the consequences of with- 
drawing a tariff (rate) filing or a complaint. 
It also has a provision encouraging the es- 
tablishing of alternative resolution proce- 
dures in place of litigation and a require- 
ment for the FERC to act promptly on rate 
proposals resulting from the use of such al- 
ternative procedures. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. INHOFE], 
the ranking member of the Sub- 
committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Mr. INHOFE. Mr. Chairman, I join 
my colleagues in supporting this legis- 
lation. I think, however, that it did not 
go as far as it should have gone, and I 
would hope that in the future we can 
carry an energy policy of this country 
to the point where we in the United 
States of America can be energy inde- 
pendent. 

I felt very strongly during the Middle 
East war that we have a lot more sup- 
port for some of the initiatives that 
could be taken locally. I did not agree 
with the moratoria on the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf. I feel it is going to be 
necessary to utilize all of our reserves 
here in the United States to make this 
possible. 

In my State of Oklahoma we have 
lost over 60,000 jobs that we can iden- 
tify over the past decade because of the 
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energy problems that we are having in 
this country. 
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Then, of course, the entire Nation 
was concerned about the accident with 
the Exxon Valdez. In reality, that was a 
transportation accident. By taking an 
initiative and stopping the exploration 
in Alaska we are going to make it nec- 
essary to import more oil, which could 
cause more transportation accidents in 
the future. 

I will say, however, that one thing 
that is very good about this bill is that 
I understand we are going to be consid- 
ering a change in the alternative mini- 
mum taxes. I think this is very signifi- 
cant, because in 1986 the deduction of 
business expenses for the exploration 
and production of oil and gas domesti- 
cally was taken away. I would hope 
that my colleagues would join me in 
the event there is an effort to take out 
the downward change in the alter- 
native minimum tax during the discus- 
sion on this bill. I think that is some- 
thing that is very positive about it, 
and perhaps can get some of our domes- 
tic producers going again. 

Mr. ROE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. BREW- 
STER], a member of the Committee on 
Public Works and Transportation. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise today in strong support of title 
XVIII of H.R. 776 and thank Chairman 
ROE for the opportunity to speak on be- 
half of this provision. I would also like 
to extend my sincere gratitude to 
Chairman MINETA for his efforts on 
this important provision of the legisla- 
tion. The language on oil pipeline regu- 
latory reforms will resolve a 10-year 
legislative battle without jeopardizing 
the delicate balance between the ship- 
pers and the oil pipelines. I would like 
to thank all the members of the House 
Public Works and Transportation Com- 
mittee and the Energy and Commerce 
Committee, who worked so diligently 
to bring title XVIII to the floor. 

Title XVIII orders the Federal En- 
ergy Regulatory Commission to estab- 
lish a clear ratemaking methodology 
to replace the case-by-case methodol- 
ogy currently utilized by the Commis- 
sion. A clear ratemaking methodology 
will give necessary direction and guid- 
ance to oil pipelines who seek rate 
changes at the Commission. Uniform 
standards and direction will reduce ex- 
cessive and unnecessary administrative 
costs for both oil pipelines and the 
shippers. 

Title XVIII will also establish just 
and reasonable rates to ensure that 
rates that have been in place prior to 
enactment of H.R. 776 are not exposed 
to arbitrary review, further reducing 
legal and administrative costs for oil 
pipelines and the Federal Government. 
Many of the rates at FERC have 
evolved over a 20-year period. Without 
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a just and reasonable definition, all of 
these rates would be subject to con- 
stant review and exposed to a legal 
challenge at any time. 

Perhaps the most significant and far- 
reaching aspect of title XVIII is the 
congressional mandate to streamline 
procedures pertinent to ratemaking 
proceedings at FERC. FERC will be re- 
quired, under a strict timeframe to im- 
plement procedural reforms to reduce 
unnecessary and costly delays in the 
ratemaking process. 

We are all aware of the financial 
drain on our economy caused by unnec- 
essary and costly regulatory mandates 
placed on industry. Of course not all 
regulation is bad, but procedures at 
FERC are beyond understanding and 
have little or no benefit to the shippers 
and consumers. Current oil pipeline 
economic regulation by FERC is a reg- 
ulatory nightmare that must be cor- 
rected by Congress. Title XVIII will go 
a long way in correcting the serious de- 
ficiencies in place at FERC without 
jeopardizing the Commission’s real 
purpose. 

Again, I thank Chairman MINETA for 
his leadership and for his assistance on 
this matter. No one knows more than I 
do how hard Chairman MINETA worked 
to address the concerns of all parties to 
this issue. I appreciate his hard work 
and thank him for working so closely 
with me and my colleague from Okla- 
homa, MIKE SYNAR in our efforts to im- 
plement true oil pipeline economic reg- 
ulatory reforms. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 2 minutes to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Rhode Island 
[Mr. MACHTLEY]. 

Mr. MACHTLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in strong support of what I think is 
the most important bill at this time in 
our Nation’s history, the Comprehen- 
sive National Energy Policy Act, H.R. 
776. I commend the members from the 
many committees who have worked 
long and hard to bring this comprehen- 
sive energy policy to the floor. 

Mr. Chairman, in this energy policy I 
am delighted to see that we are ad- 
dressing the needed conservation. The 
cheapest source of energy now and in 
the future is always going to be con- 
servation, and there is no adverse im- 
pact to our environment. 

I appreciate the efforts of the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Commerce to in- 
corporate language into H.R. 776 from 
the Federal energy savings bill, a bill 
which I and my distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. MARKEY] introduced. 

Mr. Chairman, the primary causes of 
Federal energy waste are a failure of 
leadership, a lack of sufficient funding 
for efficiency improvements, and a 
lack of incentives for Federal agencies 
themselves to set the model on con- 
servation. 

Comprehensive Federal energy legis- 
lation can provide all three of these: 
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support, startup funding, and a spur to 
action. 

As included in the legislation that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. MARKEY] and I worked on, H.R. 776 
requires Federal agencies to install 
cost-effective energy efficiency meas- 
ures in their buildings. The measure 
also includes much-needed incentives 
to Federal agencies to model their pro- 
grams on this bill. 

Federal agencies would be required to 
use half the retained funds to imple- 
ment additional energy conservation 
measures. The money saved through 
energy efficiency is money that would 
otherwise have been wasted. 

Keeping this in mind, the Federal En- 
ergy Savings Incentives Act rewards 
conservation by allowing local agen- 
cies to retain half of their energy sav- 
ings for employee education, day care 
and child care, recreation, or other mo- 
rale boosters. 

Mr. Chairman, a comprehensive Fed- 
eral energy efficiency program could 
save the Federal Government over $3.5 
billion. This is money that can go to 
needed programs. It is money that can 
help us in the future. 

Mr. Chairman, this is an important 
act, and I urge all my colleagues to 
support H.R. 776. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have no further requests for 
time, and I reserve the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. ROE. Mr. Chairman, how much 
time is remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. ROE] has 4 min- 
utes remaining, and the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT] 
has 8 minutes remaining. 

Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Chairman, | rise in strong 
support of H.R. 776, the Comprehensive Na- 
tional Energy Policy Act. 

The Subcommittee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds of the House Public Works and 
Transportation Committee received referral of 
title I, subtitle B of H.R. 776, matters dealing 
with Federal agency energy management. The 
subcommittee held a hearing on Wednesday, 
April 8, during which it received testimony 
from witnesses representing the General Serv- 
ices Administration, the Department of Energy, 
and members of the private sector. On Tues- 
day, April 28, the subcommittee marked up 
provisions of H.R. 776 under its jurisdiction, 
and reported the bill to the full committee. The 
full committee subsequently took action on 
Thursday, April 30. 

The actions of the committee reinforce the 
Federal Government’s role as a leader in en- 
ergy conservation activities. The committee 
enhanced the overall management of energy 
conservation measures by Federal agencies in 
several ways. The committee: established re- 
alistic energy conservation requirements for 
Federal agencies; codified executive order re- 
quirements; provided flexibility to Federal 
agencies to use the savings realized from ef- 
fective management practices; provided guid- 
ance regarding rebate programs and other in- 
centive programs; and strengthened the role 
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of the General Services Administration, the 
central agency responsible for management of 
capital assets. 

Given the magnitude of the Federal Govern- 
ment's building inventory and its consumption 
of a wide variety of energy resources, the 
committee, through its actions, has contributed 
to the national goals of developing a com- 
prehensive energy policy as well as more effi- 
cient and effective consumption of energy re- 
sources. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. ROE. Mr. Chairman, I have a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. ROE. Mr. Chairman, it is possible 
for us to allocate this time to the Com- 
mittee on Science, Space, and Tech- 
nology to add to their time? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would 
suggest to the gentleman that we have 
been holding each sequential commit- 
tee to the use of its time in order. Per- 
haps if there is someone from the Com- 
mittee on Science, Space, and Tech- 
nology that would like to speak on 
your time and your member could be 
accommodated later by that commit- 
tee, we could proceed. The gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. ROE] would have 
to control the time. Time allotted by 
the rule may not be reallocated be- 
tween committees. 

Mr. ROB. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. BROWN], 
the chairman of the Committee on 
Science, Space, and Technology. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California [Mr. BROWN] is recog- 
nized for 3 minutes on the time of the 
Committee on Public Works and Trans- 
portation. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Chairman, today we 
are starting debate on H.R. 776, the 
first comprehensive energy legislation 
we have considered in over a decade. 
This bill represents the hard work of 
nine committees and has taken over a 
year to bring to this stage and is a spe- 
cial tribute to the Energy and Com- 
merce Committee and its able leader- 
ship. I want to compliment Chairman 
DINGELL and his staff and Chairman 
SHARP of the Energy Subcommittee for 
their efforts and for the very special 
degree of cooperation we have had with 
them. We started working with the En- 
ergy and Commerce Committee on this 
legislation last summer and that coop- 
erative effort has carried through to 
today. 

For our part, on the Science, Space, 
and Technology Committee, this bill 
represents one of our major efforts for 
this Congress, on effort which could 
not have succeeded without the co- 
operation and assistance of ranking 
minority member ROBERT WALKER and 
the other minority member of the com- 
mittee. The legislation is tied into 
money of the themes we have been de- 
veloping in the committee: Improving 
our competitiveness, accelerating the 
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development of advanced technologies, 
and enhancing our Federal research 
and development effort. It also encom- 
passes some of the broader approaches 
to authorization legislation that we 
are developing, such as longer term au- 
thorizations for large programs, set- 
ting clear goals and standards into 
statue against which our efforts can be 
judged, and ensuring that funding deci- 
sions are merit based. 

On our committee's part, this legisla- 
tion represents the hard work of the 
Subcommittee on Energy and the Sub- 
committee on Environment, chaired by 
Representative LLOYD and SCHEUER, re- 
spectively. These two Members have 
earned the gratitude of the committee 
and the Congress for their efforts. 
Their work over many days of hear- 
ings, months of drafting, and numerous 
markup sessions held in the committee 
has moved us to a long overdue goal: 
To authorize our vital research, devel- 
opment, and demonstration [RD&D] 
programs within the Department of 
Energy [DOE] to provide program 
goals, guidance, and accountability. 

Mr. Chairman, the need for all of the 
work which has resulted in this legisla- 
tion is very clear. The gulf war re- 
minded us that we have made little 
progress toward reducing our energy 
vulnerability. With mounting fears of 
global warming, ozone depletion, and 
other global environmental problems, 
our current patterns of energy use are 
under scrutiny. And, with energy user 
costs growing to $440 billion per year, 
the need for a focused research, devel- 
opment, and demonstration effort on 
these problems becomes an economic 
imperative. I believe that these needs 
have been adequately addressed in H.R. 
776. 

The Science, Space, and Technology 
Committee titles are organized around 
five major goals set forth in the legis- 
lation: National energy security; en- 
hanced energy supply and efficiency; 
reduction of adverse environmental ef- 
fects; increased economic competitive- 
ness; and improved international tech- 
nology export and transfer. There is an 
attempt to break these broad goals 
down into more specific program direc- 
tions. Most of the specific program au- 
thorizations in the legislation contain 
explicit program goals, some broken 
out into short-term up to 5 years; mid- 
term 5 to 10 years; and long-term, be- 
yond 10 years, goals. Most of the pro- 
gram authorizations also contain 
standard language on the development 
of program, plans, annual updates, and 
requirements, if any, for cost sharing 
with non-Federal partners. 

The committee provisions are 5-year 
authorizations for broad programmatic 
areas of energy R&D with some small- 
er, specific activity authorizations 
within those broad areas. We felt that 
a 5-year focus was appropriate for the 
longer range focus of our RD&D pro- 
grams and matches the timeframe used 
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in the administration’s national energy 
strategy proposal. We also aggregated 
our 5-year authorization numbers, 
again reflecting the strategic policy 
and priority focus which should be ina 
national energy strategy. This ap- 
proach anticipates the amplification of 
these policy directions and the setting 
of out-year funding levels that would 
occur in annual authorization bills, an- 
nual views and estimates to the Budget 
Committee, and through formal and in- 
formal communications with the Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

Authorizations are grouped by the 
goals of the legislation and not by tra- 
ditional budget functions within DOE. 
This reflects our attempt to craft a 
goal-driven bill and not be held captive 
by arbitrary budgetary divisions with- 
in DOE. By using this approach, and by 
using longer, aggregate authorization 
figures, we have tried to move beyond 
the usual authorization approach 
which involves incremental change and 
more closely resembles an accounting 
exercise than a policy deliberation. 

The legislation attempts to improve 
a number of policy and management 
functions within DOE. For example, 
the legislation outlines an orderly 
process for the planning and construc- 
tion of facilities funded by the DOE. 
Any large project above $10 million 
would require prior authorization. Any 
major project above $100 million would 
require a prior authorization and would 
require submission to Congress of the 
construction plans, schedule, and costs, 
so that we could more closely monitor 
the project. In addition, the Secretary 
of DOE must report to Congress annu- 
ally on its ongoing construction 
projects. 

The legislation formalizes the re- 
search policy and planning advisory 
process at DOE. Currently, there are 
various administratively created advi- 
sory boards at DOE which operate at 
the direction of the Secretary. We felt 
that an independent, statutorily cre- 
ated research advisory board would be 
more useful in outlining DOE RD&D 
priorities. Along those lines, we seek to 
update older energy research statutes 
and integrate the policy and planning 
processes in existing law into those 
proposed in this legislation. 

Our energy RD&D provisions pro- 
poses a steady, modest expansion of 
funding over 5 years. The cost of this 
bill, as we expect to modify it with the 
pending compromise amendment by 
Mr. WALKER, averages about $3 billion 
per year over 5 years, a real growth of 
about 5 percent per year over that pe- 
riod. 

The investment proposed in energy 
RD&D in this bill is modest and need- 
ed. The integration of energy, environ- 
mental, and economic goals in this bill 
will provide a return to the economy 
many times over the taxpayer invest- 
ment in this bill. The resulting tech- 
nologies will allow us to generate elec- 
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tricity profitably with less pollution. 
These same technologies will move al- 
ternative fuel vehicles onto the high- 
way, creating jobs across the country. 
These technologies will allow Amer- 
ican businesses to produce goods and 
services using less energy, while saving 
money and resources. And, this bill 
will create export markets in the de- 
veloping countries for our new energy- 
conserving, environmentally benign 
technologies. As a nation, we will be 
providing leadership for solving global 
environmental problems while at the 
same time helping our balance of trade 
and domestic economy. 

There are two major initiatives con- 
tained in this bill which I want to note 
at this point. I also want to highlight 
them because they exemplify the excel- 
lent working relationship that we have 
had with the Energy and Commerce 
Committee. The first of these is legis- 
lation authorizing a research, develop- 
ment, and commercialization effort on 
electric vehicles. We have worked 
closely with the Energy and Commerce 
Committee in the consideration of the 
electric vehicle legislation and our 
compromise version is contained in 
title VI of H.R. 776. It is my hope that 
this legislation will be the base upon 
which a new generation of less-pollut- 
ing, alternative energy vehicles will be 
built. 

The other major proposal is a major 
program of research into possible 
health effects of electric and magnetic 
fields [EMF]. There has been much pub- 
lic controversy over the possible ad- 
verse human health effects of exposure 
to EMF in the 60 hertz range, from 
power lines, electric equipment, and 
appliances. We are proposing a 5-year 
Federal research program on this topic, 
with provision for an arms-length 50- 
percent match of non-Federal dollars. 
This program is vitally needed to pro- 
vide a scientific base to this debate be- 
fore the issue becomes polarized. 

In order to speed enactment of this 
program, we attached to H.R. 776 legis- 
lation on EMF research which the com- 
mittee had independently reported, 
H.R. 3953. We share jurisdiction with 
the Energy and Commerce Committee 
on this matter and I was pleased that 
the other committee agreed to help 
move this authorization along. For our 
part, we agreed to needed improve- 
ments that they made to our reported 
bill. I feel that our interaction on this 
issue shows how Congress can work on 
complex issues if there is mutual trust 
and respect. I want to thank Chairman 
DINGELL and Mr. WAXMAN, chairman of 
the Energy and Commerce Subcommit- 
tee on Health and the Environment for 
their cooperation on this matter. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, I want to 
stress the need for this legislation. Our 
economy and our environment depend 
upon the provisions we are considering 
today. I urge my colleagues to support 
H.R. 776. 
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Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have no further requests for 
time, and I yield back the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. ROE. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time, and I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time allotted to 
the Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation has expired. 

Under the rule, the Committee on 
Science, Space, and Technology is al- 
lotted 30 minutes, equally divided be- 
tween the majority and minority. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California [Mr. BROWN]. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
completed my opening remarks. I am 
now going to yield time to the distin- 
guished subcommittee chairperson to 
whom I alluded earlier in my remarks. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mrs. 
LLOYD]. 

Mrs. LLOYD. Mr. Chairman, the 
comprehensive package before us today 
is testament to the diligence of many 
of my distinguished colleagues. I want 
to thank the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Energy and Com- 
merce, the Honorable JOHN DINGELL, 
for bringing the bill forward in a time- 
ly manner. I also want to express my 
gratitude to the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Science, 
Space, and Technology, the Honorable 
George E. Brown, whose vision and 
leadership during our committee delib- 
erations on the research and develop- 
ment provisions of the package enabled 
us to bring forward the balanced agen- 
da of energy technology efforts which 
are contained in the bill. 

I believe it is incumbent upon us to 
assert a leadership role in the global 
society by taking our energy respon- 
sibilities seriously. We have a great op- 
portunity this week to make a pro- 
found contribution to the economic 
and environmental health of mankind 
by enacting the comprehensive energy 
policy legislation. 

The bill before us will improve our 
Nation’s energy policy and lead to 
major advances in energy technologies. 
These provisions will address our Na- 
tion’s energy problems and ensure a 
stronger economy with improved em- 
ployment opportunities. 

Equally important, the new energy 
technologies that will be developed will 
be available to provide clean and inex- 
pensive energy to the less developed 
countries and the countries of Eastern 
Europe. The technologies will permit 
these countries to use their indigenous 
energy resources to further their own 
economic development and enhance 
their quality of life. By contributing to 
the betterment of the future of these 
developing countries, we will be en- 
hancing the future of all mankind. 

Energy legislation has not come eas- 
ily to our Nation. We have struggled 
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with this issue for nearly two decades. 
Portions of the national energy strat- 
egy which we address today reflect in 
good measure the information which 
we have gleaned from our years of 
work on energy research and develop- 
ment issues. The bill lays out a strat- 
egy for our Nation's energy research 
and development that holds the prom- 
ise of reducing the scope and mag- 
nitude of our Nation’s energy prob- 
lems. From sad experience we know 
these problems are long term and sys- 
temic; correspondingly, the technology 
and policy remedies that we will con- 
sider today will not yield immediate, 
quick fixes. 

Our persistent energy problems have 
been a key contributor to our Nation’s 
economic difficulties. We import more 
than 42 percent of our oil as well as 
growing percentages of our electricity 
supplies. This adversely affects our bal- 
ance of trade—oil imports alone cost 
our Nation $54 billion last year. In ad- 
dition, the large volumes of oil imports 
from politically troubled areas of the 
world leaves us vulnerable to potential 
supply disruptions. Just a little more 
than 1 year ago, we lead a coalition of 
nations into the gulf to ensure access 
to oil supplies. The financial cost of 
our participation in the gulf war was 
$61 billion. More importantly, 182 
Americans paid the ultimate price be- 
cause of our unwillingness to address 
our energy problems. 

The long-term and complex nature of 
our energy programs calls for a blue- 
print for long-term solutions. I believe 
the research and development provi- 
sions in this bill provide such long- 
term guidance. This will provide pre- 
dictability in our research and develop- 
ment programs to permit the sci- 
entists, engineers and program man- 
agers to plan and execute their R&D ef- 
forts in a thoughtful manner, thereby 
maximizing the prospects for success. 

This bill also acknowledges a shift in 
R&D priorities. More emphasis is 
placed on the technologies for con- 
servation and renewable energy appli- 
cations and the enhanced recovery of 
oil and gas resources. In addition, we 
provide a consistent focus for several 
exciting new technologies to enhance 
our ability to generate electric power. 
More attention is also placed on dem- 
onstration. We are aware of the need to 
take technology development programs 
to a logical point of demonstration at a 
scale that would permit American in- 
dustry to make intelligent investment 
decisions. 

While there is much in the bill to 
commend it, there are some provisions 
that I believe will further weaken our 
long-term energy posture. Of specific 
concern are the provisions in this bill 
that address the Uranium Enrichment 
Corporation—the fuel for 20 percent of 
the country's electricity. Some provi- 
sions make it questionable that the 
Corporation can survive financially; 
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even though its current cash receipts 
exceed appropriations by more than 
$200 million per year and provides jobs 
for more than 5,000 American workers. 
Other provisions in the bill raise con- 
cerns that the plants will not be per- 
mitted to operate. In short, the provi- 
sions of this bill place the proposed En- 
richment Corporation in a precarious 
position. 

Despite these short comings, I still 
support the overall bill because I be- 
lieve it provides important direction 
for energy policy and technology that 
addresses our Nation’s long-term en- 
ergy needs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentlemen from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. WALKER]. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to rise in 
support of the amended contribution of 
the Committee on Science, Space, and 
Technology to this bill. I want to 
thank the chairman of the committee, 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Brown], for his spirit of compromise 
and cooperation that allowed us to 
come to the floor with a provision 
which is fully endorsed by both sides of 
the aisle on this portion of the bill. 

Although I have some serious con- 
cerns with many of the proposed regu- 
latory burdens this legislation would 
impose upon our country’s economic 
growth, I am happy to announce that 
the budget concerns that I and 15 of my 
colleagues had with the Department of 
Energy Research and Development au- 
thorizations have been resolved. Two 
billion dollars of this spending has been 
struck from the original bill of the 
Committee on Science, Space, and 
Technology. What was a budget-bust- 
ing $17.25 billion bill is now a $15.3 bil- 
lion, a figure that I regard as respon- 
sible and reasonable. That represents 
about 4 percent real growth over the 
next 5 years. With good conscience, I 
can support that level of increase in 
the name of technological development 
to provide for our country's future en- 
ergy needs. 

Within this package, significant in- 
creases are provided for energy effi- 
ciency technologies and the develop- 
ment of renewable energy sources such 
as hydrogen. For example, this bill will 
provide a $25 million core program in 
hydrogen research. This is the first 
time we have had that level of hydro- 
gen research, and I think it is one of 
the prouder moments which is within 
the bill and assures that this new en- 
ergy option will be available for the 
Nation’s future. 
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The next generation of nuclear fis- 
sion and fusion electrical generation is 
also strongly endorsed. This represents 
a well-rounded, balanced approach con- 
sistent with President Bush's national 
energy strategy. 
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As far as budget discipline goes, the 
1993 authorization of $2.5 billion is at 
the President's requested level and 
fully consistent with the budget agree- 
ment and House-passed budget resolu- 
tion. This also addresses the adminis- 
tration's fiscal objections in the con- 
text of the veto threat. 

Mr. Chairman, I take some pride in 
the contributions the Republicans on 
the Science Committee made to this 
legislation. We presented the Energy 
Technology Growth Act to support an 
expanding economy by maximizing 
U.S. energy supply and efficiency 
through technological innovation. The 
two main themes of this proposal were 
budget discipline and incentives to the 
private sector. The first goal of our leg- 
islation will be achieved with the pas- 
sage of my first amendment tomorrow. 

However, I hope to offer a second 
amendment in pursuit of the second 
goal which addressed a void in the 
House bill—the promotion of private 
sector technology development. A 15 
percent investment tax credit to spur 
increased use of oil and gas enhanced 
recovery and exploration equipment 
would qualify. Private sector spending 
on equipment to increase accessibility 
and use of natural gas would also earn 
the credit, as would clean coal tech- 
nology equipment, renewable and nu- 
clear generating equipment, and equip- 
ment used to make alternative fueled 
engines. Finally, the credit could be 
earned for increased energy efficiency 
in manufactured products. This credit 
should generate significant economic 
activity and growth, resulting in an ex- 
panded revenue base. I understand that 
Chairman BROWN supports both amend- 
ments that I would offer tomorrow, and 
I hope to be able to offer the second as 
well as the first. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I am dis- 
appointed that H.R. 776 does not reflect 
the recommendation of the Committee 
on Science, Space and Technology for 
the establishment of the Uranium En- 
richment Corporation. The gentle- 
woman from Tennessee [Mrs. LLOYD] 
did a remarkable job of working on this 
particular section of the bill. She is to 
be commended for the leadership she 
showed in trying to produce this part 
of the bill in the section from the Com- 
mittee on Science, Space and Tech- 
nology. 

However, in my mind, the way it is 
now structured, H.R. 776 overly burdens 
the Corporation with financial and reg- 
ulatory requirements and limitations. 
The Corporation cannot become viable 
unless the language is changed in con- 
ference, and I am hopeful that we will 
get the kind of conference agreement 
that will work us into a situation 
where uranium enrichment can become 
a viable industry for our future. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Chairman, in ac- 
cordance with the very innovative ar- 
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rangement made between me and the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. ROE], 
I am privileged to yield 3 minutes to 
the distinguished delegate from the 
District of Columbia [Ms. NORTON]. 

Ms. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, first, 
let me thank and commend the chairs 
of the nine House committees who have 
confronted the extraordinary challenge 
of reconciling differences on this im- 
portant measure, the Comprehensive 
National Energy Policy Act of 1992. As 
a member of the Subcommittee on Sur- 
face Transportation and as vice chair 
of the Subcommittee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, I have seen the dif- 
ficulty inherent in the wide ranging 
and complex issues addressed to how 
we can best conserve our natural re- 
sources. 

I especially am grateful to Chairman 
ROBERT ROE for his skill, diligence, and 
attention to this issue and the other 
landmark matters achieved in only 1 
year of his chairmanship of the Public 
Works and Transportation Committee. 
Members of this body can only wish 
that there had been more years of his 
capable leadership now that he has de- 
cided to move on to new challenges in 
his personal and professional endeav- 
ors. 

I am especially pleased to have been 
able to sit as vice chair of the Public 
Buildings and Grounds Committee, 
which has jurisdiction over the General 
Services Administration [GSA]. As the 
agency responsible for over 80 percent 
of Federal office space in leased and 
Government-owned sites, GSA has the 
power to make a significant difference 
by encouraging its tenants to achieve 
the 10 percent building energy reduc- 
tion by 1995 required in this legislation. 

This far-reaching conservation bill 
will have a disproportionately positive 
impact on the District of Columbia, 
since the National Capital region con- 
tains, on average, three times the 
square footage of GSA space located in 
other regions. Incentives for energy 
conservation should be every bit as 
available to the Federal Government as 
to the private sector. Greater energy 
efficiency is also good news for District 
utilities companies and their cus- 
tomers because it will help to postpone 
or eliminate the need for costly new 
electric generators. 

I am especially pleased that this bill 
includes key provisions relating to all 
major U.S. energy resources, including 
energy efficiency, solar and renewable 
energy, alternative motor fuels, fossil 
fuels, nuclear power, and electricity. 
Individual legislative measures ad- 
dressing these issues have long been be- 
fore us. It is a great accomplishment 
that so many of them could be included 
in this single measure. Every section of 
our country is sure to benefit. 

I strongly support H.R. 776, and I 
thank all my colleagues who partici- 
pated. At last, we have an energy bill 
which is long term and comprehensive 
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in scope. I strongly urge the support of 
my colleagues. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. RITTER], whose leader- 
ship on this bill has helped result in 
the kind of compromise that the com- 
mittee was able to achieve, and he has 
to be commended for the work that he 
did in making this bill a success. 

Mr. RITTER. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. I 
want to commend him and our distin- 
guished chairman, my own chairman, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SCHEUER], and the chairwoman, the 
gentlewoman from ‘Tennessee [Mrs. 
LLOYD] for slogging it out and coming 
up with a pretty good bill. I think this 
bill overall could be, if the House acts 
responsibly on some of the amend- 
ments that we are going to see, a bal- 
anced national energy approach. The 
approach is designed to encourage con- 
servation and development of new en- 
ergy sources create new American en- 
ergy and to take the place of oil and to 
do it in a way that does not break the 
budget. 

Today we are still very vulnerable to 
an unhealthy dependence on imported 
energy, particularly imported oil, and 
the uncertainties of energy supply. The 
price fluctuations, disruptions of the 
economy, and the possibility of supply 
interruptions are not behind us. The 
programs in this bill will take us a lit- 
tle closer to addressing our current and 
future energy needs, enabling us to 
move toward securing energy independ- 
ence or some greater modicum of en- 
ergy independence than we currently 
enjoy. 

I am particularly pleased to see ini- 
tiatives in high temperature supercon- 
ductivity, energy-saving metals initia- 
tives, and a strong hydrogen research 
program in the bill. These are initia- 
tives that I worked on, and I want to 
thank the chairman, and my chairman, 
the ranking member, for their coopera- 
tion on these issues. 

The Committee on Science, Space, 
and Technology has worked together in 
a bipartisan manner to reach agree- 
ment on funding for important R&D 
programs at the Department of Energy. 
I think it serves as a model, and per- 
haps if some of the other committees 
in this House could work as closely in 
a bipartisan way, we would probably 
make a little more progress. 

The provisions of the bill in the juris- 
diction of the Committee on Science, 
Space, and Technology promote these 
new technologies to produce conven- 
tional sources of energy, renewable en- 
ergies, and nuclear energy, as well as 
technologies designed to encourage en- 
ergy efficiency. All of these are vital 
components to a balanced energy strat- 
egy. 
I just want to say a word on our com- 
promise. The agreement on the R&D 
provisions of title XXI reached by this 
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bipartisan consensus, I believe, provide 
for realistic growth in energy R&D, 
while it establishes promising new ini- 
tiatives for the development of energy 
technologies over the next 5 years and 
beyond. 

Initiatives in title XXI are fiscally 
responsible. I am proud to support 
them as part of a balanced strategy 
that helps to implement the Presi- 
dent’s national energy strategy, and 
gives the American people the promise 
of a more secure energy future. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. SCHEUER], 
and I would ask him if he could read 
fast and let me have a minute of it 
back. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, I just 
heard a remark from my colleague, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, saying 
that this bill in effect represents the 
thinking from the executive branch on 
energy. Indeed, Mr. Chairman, I think 
he flatters the executive branch too 
much. This bill truly is a national en- 
ergy strategy. In the document that 
came floating down Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue to us 2 years ago, there truly was 
less there than met the eye. 
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That national energy strategy relied 
exclusively on increased use of fossil 
fuels, increased destruction of the envi- 
ronment, and increased dependence on 
Persian Gulf oil. 

Our committee did an excellent job 
with tremendous bipartisan leadership 
from my colleague from Pennsylvania 
and others and crafted a truly fine na- 
tional energy strategy where there was 
more than met the eye. This com- 
prehensive bill before us today includes 
a strong and balanced R&D component 
as the cornerstone of a national energy 
strategy. 

The energy efficiency and renewable 
energy provisions in that bill grew out 
of lengthy and intensive inquiry into 
key energy R&D issues facing the Na- 
tion. We have proposed a long overdue 
strengthening of our energy efficiency 
and renewable energy programs, in- 
cluding work on alternative fuels and 
alternative fueled vehicles. Improving 
energy efficiency and accelerating the 
development and deployment of renew- 
able energy technologies will meet the 
Nation’s long-term needs in a cost ef- 
fective and environmentally sustain- 
able fashion. 

Studies by the Department of En- 
ergy, the Office of Technology Assess- 
ment, and the National Academy of 
Sciences have underscored the tremen- 
dous potential for improved efficiency 
in all sectors of energy use. These re- 
ports emphasize that this potential can 
only be achieved through a concerted 
research and development program 
conducted by industry, government, 
and academia. 

We know that U.S. industry is at a 
significant disadvantage since it is less 
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energy efficient than a number of our 
major trading competitors. Improved 
energy efficiency is crucial to our Na- 
tion’s ability to compete effectively in 
the global economy. 

The Japanese produce one unit of in- 
dustrial production for every unit of 
energy. We use two units of energy to 
produce one unit of industrial produc- 
tion. Our energy use in terms of total 
output is just about half as efficient as 
the Japanese. That disparity places an 
intolerable burden on us in terms of 
competing successfully in the global 
marketplace. 

Renewable energy can play a signifi- 
cant role in meeting U.S. energy needs. 
Renewable energy will enhance U.S. 
energy supply, and will also provide en- 
hanced opportunities for technology 
exports in the emerging global trillion 
dollar energy marketplace. This pre- 
sents an enormous target of oppor- 
tunity to U.S. industry to provide so- 
phisticated, state-of-the-art energy, 
science and development for the rest of 
the world. This bill establishes re- 
search and development programs to 
position us to seize these opportuni- 
ties. 

Efficiency gains and greater use of 
renewable energy will also reduce the 
adverse environmental impacts that re- 
sult from current patterns of energy 
use. They make a crucial contribution 
to reducing emissions of greenhouse 
gases which destabilize the atmos- 
phere. 

We are proposing increased funding 
for conservation and renewable energy 
R&D technologies. 

We propose a number of specific pro- 
gram initiatives in the Department of 
Energy’s Office of Conservation and 
Renewable Energy which will move 
emerging technologies from the labora- 
tory to the marketplace. 

The bill will strengthen energy R&D 
through a strategy of cooperation be- 
tween the public and private sectors 
this strategy will link basic R&D work 
with the market through cost sharing, 
cooperative agreements demonstration 
projects, research consortia, and joint 
ventures to commercialize sustainable 
energy technologies. 

One of the most significant initia- 
tives in this bill is the program to ac- 
celerate research, development, and 
demonstration of alternative fueled ve- 
hicles. 

Today, 97 percent of U.S. transpor- 
tation energy use is based on petro- 
leum. Given our significant current 
and projected energy needs for trans- 
portation, and our growing dependence 
on imported oil, it is imperative that 
we develop alternatives to reduce our 
dependence on petroleum and encour- 
age the use of cleaner, less-polluting 
alternatives, including natural gas. 

For example, electric vehicles are a 
nonpolluting alternative to conven- 
tional fueled vehicles. 

The bill before us today includes 
three key components to expedite the 
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development and use of electric vehi- 
cles: accelerated electric vehicles and 
battery research and development; 
electric vehicle cost share commercial 
demonstrations; and development of 
suitable infrastructure. 

Finally, I call your attention to the 
provision for research and public infor- 
mation programs on the problem of 
electric and magnetic fields. 

In recent years the public has become 
increasingly concerned that exposure 
to electric and magnetic fields [EMF] 
may pose a threat to human health. 
Available scientific evidence regarding 
possible health effects is ambiguous. 

This bill calls for the establishment 
of a comprehensive national research 
effort to assess the potential health ef- 
fects of EMF, develop efficient meas- 
urement technologies and mitigation 
strategies should adverse health effect 
be determined. The bill also provides 
for a public information dissemination 
program. 

The bill before us today addresses the 
EMF issue in a systematic cost effec- 
tive and credible manner. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
join with me in supporting H.R. 776 
which could more properly be called 
H.R. 1776 since it promotes our long 
overdue independence from imported 
oil and environmentally destabilizing 
technologies. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. MORRISON], who also pro- 
vided this side of the aisle with tre- 
mendous leadership on this issue and 
who, I think, has contributed markedly 
to the final product. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding me 
the time. 

I want to start, Mr. Chairman, by re- 
calling several years ago testifying in 
front of Admiral Watkins and our 
former colleague, Henson Moore, of the 
Department of Energy as they started 
the administrative side of this national 
energy strategy that now comes to- 
gether before us today. I challenged 
them at that time to come up with 
something that would get us started 
and move us in the right direction, and 
I am delighted to be part of this ex- 
change today, because it represents I 
think the best of what I see this insti- 
tution being able to perform, and that 
is to bring people together, different 
ideas, and yet we have come together 
with a package that can be part of 
America’s energy future. 

I pay tribute and special thanks to 
the gentlewoman from Tennessee [Mrs. 
LLOYD], who serves as my subcommit- 
tee chairman, and Chairman BROWN 
and Ranking Member WALKER as they 
have helped us walk through the mine- 
field associated with this subject area. 
I think Members will be pleased as 
they see the detail of what we bring. 

Research and development is vitally 
important. We have been involved in it 
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for years. But the key is in fact to have 
it fit the need, and this policy I think 
carries us on into the next century as 
we look at conservation and renew- 
ables and a variety of options. And I 
think sound investments will be made 
in these as we bring them from the idea 
stage to the full development stage, 
and America can be proud of what 
comes from this. So again, this is a 
tribute to great teamwork. 

There will be some changes that per- 
haps will be justified in the bill as it 
moves along, but I am pleased to rec- 
ommend to my colleagues the passage 
of H.R. 776. In fact, we could almost say 
that it could be 1776, a symbol of inde- 
pendence for this country. 

Mr. Chairman, | have served as a member 
of the Science Committee for almost a dec- 
ade, and for the first time in 10 years we have 
before us a national energy strategy that is the 
product of the efforts of numerous committees 
and bipartisan collaboration. It is a bill that ad- 
dressed the current and future energy needs 
of the American public. 

The Science Committee has worked to- 
gether in a bipartisan manner to bring to the 
floor a consensus of the entire committee. 
Mrs. LLOYD, the chairwoman of the Energy 
Subcommittee, has worked tirelessly with all 
members in an effort to forge ahead with a 
meaningful and responsible bill. We have 
worked together to authorize research and de- 
velopment programs that will take this country 
into the 21st century. We have conservation 
programs that will assist in keeping America 
an environmentally aware and progressive na- 
tion and we have a nuclear program that 
keeps nuclear energy a aware and progres- 
sive nation and we have a nuclear program 
that keeps nuclear energy a viable option for 
the future. 

| want to thank Chairman BROWN and Mr. 
WALKER for working together to bring this im- 
portant legislation to the floor. It has not al- 
ways been an easy process, but we have be- 
fore us today a fiscally responsible bill with 
emphasis programs that will give the United 
States a viable energy program, we have 
taken a look into the future and stood up to 
the responsibilities for the future. This bill is 
not just the result of this Congress, but many 
years of thoughtful debate and careful negotia- 
tion. | am proud to support an energy strategy 
that brings to the American people a program 
that will maintain the United States as the 
world leader in innovative technology and re- 
search for a better tomorrow. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the distinguished gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. WoLPE], chairman 
of our Subcommittee on Investigations 
and Oversight. 

Mr. WOLPE. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding me the 
time. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in strong sup- 
port of H.R. 776, and section 173 of the 
legislation, process oriented industrial 
energy efficiency, which I authored, 
along with my colleagues, Mr. MARKEY, 
Mr. RINALDO, and Mr. GALLO. The legis- 
lation, included in the mark of Energy 
and Power Subcommittee Chairman 
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PHIL SHARP here on the House side, was 
offered as an amendment to the Senate 
energy bill by our colleagues, Senators 
GORE, METZENBAUM, and JEFFORDS. 

Section 173 would provide grants to 
States that allow their utilities to re- 
cover the cost of industrial process as- 
sessments and receive a rate of return 
on energy efficiency investments in 
their industrial clients. Grant money 
would be awarded to State energy of- 
fices to train industrial process asses- 
sors, or to set up programs designed to 
facilitate the deployment of energy ef- 
ficient technologies. 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation ad- 
dresses an area of critical need in our 
efforts to ensure U.S. competitiveness 
in the global marketplace: the tech- 
nology gap among small- and medium- 
sized manufacturers. Small firms com- 
prise over 98 percent of our Nation’s 
358,000 manufacturers and account for 
the vast majority of the more than $300 
billion contribution that the manufac- 
turing sector makes to our gross na- 
tional product. 

The fact of the matter is that the 
race to deploy advanced technologies is 
the key to future competitiveness, and 
smaller firms lack the time and re- 
sources to investigate, train for, and 
deploy advanced technologies. While 
there was some progress in improving 
the efficiency of small firms during the 
last decade, the Energy Information 
Administration [EIA] reports that en- 
ergy efficiency gains in the early 1980's 
came to a halt in 1985. All of this is 
taking place at a time when our inter- 
national competitors are marshalling 
their resources in comprehensive in- 
dustrial policies to increase their eco- 
nomic productivity. Japan, for exam- 
ple, has over 160 federally funded busi- 
ness assistance centers dedicated to 
bringing the latest technological ad- 
vances from the lab to the shop floor. 
The results are unequivocal: Our major 
trade competitors are more energy effi- 
cient than we are, and they are not re- 
lenting in their efforts to further im- 
prove their productivity. 

Process oriented assessments offer a 
win-win scenario by both increasing 
the productivity and competitiveness 
of our manufacturing sector and facili- 
tating the conservation of energy. Util- 
ities have the resources and their rela- 
tionship with their industrial cus- 
tomers that will enable energy effi- 
cient technologies to reach manufac- 
turers in every community, and there- 
by help to ensure the productivity and 
competitiveness of our manufacturing 
sector. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to thank 
Diane Duvall and Charlie Bartsch of 
the Northeast-Midwest Institute for 
their research on this legislation, as 
well as Jean Ann Quinn from the legis- 
lative counsel's office, David Nemtzow 
of Mr. MARKEY’s staff, and Rick 
Counihan from Mr. SHARP’S staff for 
their invaluable assistance in making 
this program a reality. 
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Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Maryland [Mrs. MORELLA]. 

Mrs. MORELLA. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding me 
this time. Mr. Chairman, I believe that 
this energy bill points the United 
States in the direction that meets the 
needs of the present generation with- 
out prejudicing future generations’ 
needs. I support the research and devel- 
opment package, which aims to reduce 
our dependence on foreign oil and to in- 
vest in conservation, energy efficiency, 
and renewable energy sources. It is 
clear that the United States needs to 
invest in R&D in these areas to remain 
internationally competitive. But in ad- 
dition to the competitiveness issue, in- 
creased R&D will lead to a reduction in 
the emissions of greenhouse gases, im- 
provement in air quality, savings for 
consumers and less need to build new 
transmission and generation plants. 

I am pleased that a provision I spon- 
sored is a part of the National Energy 
Policy Act, which establishes a 5-year 
diesel emission initiative that will help 
U.S. diesel manufacturers and the 
600,000 jobs that are dependent on 
American diesel makers. Cleaner diesel 
emissions are a key to a cleaner envi- 
ronment and this research will assure 
that the technologies are developed to 
meet emissions requirements. 
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Nothing happens without hard work. 
I want to recognize the chairman of the 
full Committee on Science, Space, and 
Technology, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. BROWN], and the ranking 
member, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. WALKER], for their lead- 
ership in molding a bipartisan part of 
this very important bill. 

I also want to thank the chairman of 
the Environment Subcommittee, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SCHEUER], as well as the ranking mem- 
ber, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. RITTER], for their leadership. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge my colleagues 
to join me in support of H.R. 776. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the distinguished gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Swett], a 
member of the committee who brought 
with him an extensive background in 
energy policy issues and has been an 
extremely valuable member of the 
committee. 

Mr. SWETT. Mr. Chairman, I com- 
mend the chairman and ranking mem- 
bers of all the committees involved for 
bringing to the House floor H.R. 776, 
the Comprehensive National Energy 
Policy Act. I rise today in support of 
this legislation. 

I am pleased that we have been able 
to overcome partisan differences to 
craft this long overdue measure to help 
put our Nation on a path toward a 
more secure energy future. This legis- 
lation will help us improve our energy 
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efficiency, lessen our dependence on 
imported oil, and reduce the environ- 
mental damage caused by energy use, 

As a longstanding advocate of in- 
creased energy efficiency in the Fed- 
eral Government, I am particularly 
supportive of the provisions of this bill 
that would require the Federal Govern- 
ment to become more energy efficient. 
The Federal Government is the Na- 
tion’s largest energy consumer, yet 
much of this energy is currently being 
inefficiently utilized. The Comprehen- 
sive National Energy Policy Act will 
help the Federal Government to set an 
example in energy efficiency. 

I am also pleased with provisons of 
this bill which will accelerate the de- 
velopment of alternate energy. Having 
worked in alternate energy develop- 
ment prior to coming to Congress, I un- 
derstand alternate energy’s tremen- 
dous potential for helping to wean us 
from our dependence on imported oil. 

Mr. Chairman, energy is crucial to 
our Nation’s economic health. This leg- 
islation contains provisions that will 
help to strengthen Armerica’s economy 
and preserve American jobs. The Unit- 
ed States devotes 10 percent of its GNP 
to energy, yet much of this money is 
currently being spent overseas. By 2010, 
this bill will have helped to keep $30 
billion here in this country—money 
that would otherwise have gone to pay 
for oil imports. 

Finally, I would like to express my 
support for the energy R&D portions of 
this bill which will help to make U.S. 
industry more energy efficient, envi- 
ronmentally sound, and more competi- 
tive internationally. 

I am delighted that this important 
National Energy legislation includes 
the key provisions of legislation which 
I introduced earlier. H.R. 4425, the 
American Pulp and Paper Research 
Act. The incorporation of my efforts as 
well as those of my colleagues in this 
area are appreciated. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge my colleagues 
to join me in voting for this important 
legislation which will help put our Na- 
tion on a path toward a more secure 
energy future. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself the remainder of my time to 
more adequately reflect my gratitude 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. WALKER] and the minority for 
their diligence and cooperation in 
working on this bill and bringing it to 
the stage where it is today. 

As far as I know, in the section ema- 
nating from the Committee on Science, 
Space, and Technology, we have no 
major problems in the bill. I know of 
no significant amendments, and this is 
a reflection of our ability to work co- 
operatively together in resolving some 
of the differences which we had ini- 
tially, resolve them in a friendly and 
constructive way. In some cases, I com- 
promised more than I had wanted to, 
and I am sure that gentleman from 
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Pennsylvania [Mr. WALKER] feels the 
same way about some of the provisions 
that we compromised on, but I think 
the final result is a tribute to his de- 
sire and the minority members of the 
committee to produce a good, 
workmanlike piece of legislation which 
I will assure him and the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. RITTER], who 
referred to Admiral Watkins, that I 
think Admiral Watkins would really 
like this piece of legislation. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 30 seconds to say that I appre- 
ciate the words of the chairman. 

I think we have produced a good ef- 
fort from our committee, and I thank 
him for his hard work, and also to 
make the point that I am going to 
yield in a moment to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON], but it was 
the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON] at 
committee that received a substantial 
number of votes there that I think 
helped to lead us toward a compromise 
on the spending figures on the bill. He 
is to be commended for raising the 
spending issue in a way that I think led 
to this kind of compromise. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. JOHN- 


SON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman for yield- 
ing me this time. : 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the ef- 
forts of the chairman on this bill. 

As you know, the energy bill was se- 
quentially referred to Science and 
Space, and the committee considered 
provisions for energy research and de- 
velopment which contained the funding 
level of $17 plus billion, and many of 
the members expressed concern that 
the funding level was excessive. 

The administration, through Sec- 
retary of Energy Watkins, stated this 
funding level was unacceptable and 
would be a barrier. 

But I have to tell you that our com- 
mittee chairman worked with us in an 
effort to initiate fiscal responsibility 
in the committee bill, and as the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALK- 
ER] has commented, I did offer an 
amendment, and I think that our 
chairman was gracious enough to find 
a compromise position that I believe, 
through good-faith negotiations, has 
resolved the problem of giving our Na- 
tion a good space program along witha 
fiscally responsible bill. 

I thank our chairman and the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALK- 
ER] for your assistance. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. With that, all time 
allotted under the rule to the Commit- 
tee on Science, Space, and Technology 
has expired. 

Under the rule, the Committee on 
Ways and Means has the next allot- 
ment of 30 minutes, equally divided be- 
tween the majority and the minority. 
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The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI]. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield myself such time as I may 
consume, 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
H.R. 776, the Comprehensive National 
Energy Policy Act. 

For too long, this country has been 
without a comprehensive energy strat- 
egy. As a consequence, we have been 
left vulnerable to foreign producers and 
to international instabilities. Our own 
energy-producing industries have been 
left to founder, while potential alter- 
native fuel resources have not realized 
their full potential. Our economy has 
suffered, and consequently, so have our 
citizens. 

H.R. 776 takes a significant step to- 
ward rectifying this situation. In par- 
ticular, I would like to call attention 
to the tax title of H.R. 776, as proposed 
by the Committee on Ways and Means. 
This tax title furthers the goals of 
H., R. 776 by providing tax incentives 
for increased energy production and al- 
ternative fuels. The tax title of H.R. 
776 includes: 

A tax incentive for the purchase of 
clean-fuel cars; 

An increased income tax exclusion 
for employer provided mass transit 
passes, and a limitation on tax-free em- 
ployer provided parking; 

An income tax exclusion for rebates 
that utilities provide to their cus- 
tomers for participating in conserva- 
tion programs; 

The permanent extension of the solar 
and geothermal tax credits; 

The creation of a new production 
credit for wind energy; 

Relief from the minimum tax for 
independent oil and gas producers; and 

A reduced tax burden and greater in- 
vestment options for nuclear decom- 
missioning funds. 

The Ways and Means Committee tax 
title is fully financed, by increasing ex- 
cise taxes on ozone-depleting chemi- 
cals, eliminating tax incentives for 
mining certain minerals that harm the 
environment, and by other relatively 
noncontroversial revenue raisers. 

This tax title enjoys wide bipartisan 
support. The administration has indi- 
cated strong support for several of its 
provisions. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I would note 
that H.R. 776 now contains an improved 
version of the original proposal to as- 
sess domestic utilities for cleanup 
costs at uranium enrichment sites. The 
original proposal, as reported by the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce 
and the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, would have exposed do- 
mestic utilities to unlimited liability. 
These liabilities would almost cer- 
tainly have been passed along to the 
utilities’ customers, in Illinois, in 
Pennsylvania, in New York, in fact all 
over the country, the proposal now 
contained in H.R. 776 adopts the liabil- 
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ity caps recommended by the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means that will en- 
sure that no region of the country 
bears a disproportionate share of the 
cleanup burden. 

Mr. Chairman, the Ways and Means 
Committee tax title of H.R. 776 will 
contribute substantially toward creat- 
ing a meaningful national energy pol- 
icy. I urge my colleagues’ support for 
this important bill. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. ARCHER] 
will control 15 minutes of the time al- 
lotted to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. ARCHER]. 

Mr. ARCHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute incorporates 
most of the provisions adopted by the 
Ways and Means Committee. Nonethe- 
less, the rule forces a separate vote on 
a crucial piece of the Ways and Means 
amendment: the deletion of the strate- 
gic petroleum reserve set-aside. 

We should not have to vote sepa- 
rately on this issue; it should have 
been made part of the amendment in 
the nature of a substitute. 

The strategic petroleum reserve set- 
aside is plainly a revenue measure 
under House rule X(1)(v)(3). Accord- 
ingly, it is exclusively within the juris- 
diction of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

The set-aside is an onerous new tax 
imposed upon oil importers and refin- 
ers. It should be stricken. The tax un- 
fairly targets a specific industry and 
raises prices on all petroleum products. 
A massive and regressive tax increase 
is the last thing this country needs, 
now that the economy is just getting 
back on track. 

Other than the strategic petroleum 
reserve tax, H.R. 776 has some worth- 
while provisions. 

Title XX, added by the Ways and 
Means Committee, contains several en- 
ergy incentive and conservation meas- 
ures. One of the most important, both 
from an energy and an equity stand- 
point, is the alternative minimum tax 
relief for Independent oil and gas pro- 
ducers. 

The alternative minimum tax has be- 
come an obstacle to America’s energy 
security. 

Particularly, the tax rules regarding 
intangible drilling costs, which are 
genuine out-of-pocket costs incurred 
by those who drill for oil and gas, cre- 
ate a tremendous disincentive to 
produce oil and gas domestically. The 
more you drill, the deeper you sink 
into the AMT. Unless independent oil 
and gas producers get some AMT relief, 
and get it soon, our tax system is going 
to destroy our domestic energy indus- 
try. 
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We need the security and the jobs 
that a domestic energy industry pro- 
duces. 

H.R. 776 is far from perfect. I hope 
that its imperfections can be fixed in 
conference. It has some important pro- 
visions that America needs, like AMT 
relief for independent oil and gas pro- 
ducers, and some provisions that Amer- 
ica does not need, like the strategic pe- 
troleum reserve tax. I ask for your vote 
against the strategic petroleum reserve 
tax. 
Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 3 minutes to the gentlewoman 
from Connecticut [Mrs. KENNELLY]. 

Mrs. KENNELLY. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise today in strong support of H.R. 776, 
the Comprehensive National Energy 
Act. I commend the committees for 
their diligence and cooperation in de- 
veloping a national strategy for this 
country’s energy use. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
enact a comprehensive national energy 
policy that gradually and steadily in- 
creases this Nation’s energy security in 
cost effective and environmentally 
beneficial ways. 

This country has faced three energy 
price shocks in the past two decades 
each followed by a serious recession. 
The last occurred during the Persian 
Gulf war last year. These shocks have 
underscored the need for a strong en- 
ergy policy. 

This bill seeks to do many things: to 
reduce the impending and costly rise in 
U.S. oil consumption; to conserve en- 
ergy and use it more efficiently; to re- 
duce our use of oil-based fuels in motor 
vehicles; to increase competition in the 
electricity, natural gas, coal, renew- 
able energy and oil markets in order to 
provide new energy options and more 
diverse supplies; and to increase strate- 
gic oil reserves thus protecting against 
further economic disruptions in the 
world oil market. 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased that this 
legislation includes the so-called green 
title offered by the Committee on Ways 
and Means. I am particularly pleased 
to see the inclusion of employer-pro- 
vided transportation benefits. This so- 
called van pool provision mirrors legis- 
lation I have introduced for several 
Congresses. Current law allows em- 
ployer-provided discounts of up to $15 
per month tax free to the employee for 
mass transit costs. In many commu- 
nities, however, this is an insufficient 
amount to encourage employees to use 
mass transit. This provision would cor- 
rect this inequity by raising the 
threshold to $60 a month and eliminat- 
ing the cliff. It would correct a problem 
in the Tax Code and it is good energy 
policy as well. 

This bill also includes text of my bill, 
H.R. 1007, which would provide that 
utility rebates provided to residential, 
commercial and industrial consumers 
would be excluded from gross income. I 
am pleased that it includes full rebates 
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for residential consumers and partial 
rebates for commercial and industrial 
consumers. Tax policy ought not to re- 
sult in poor energy policy. 

In addition, many of us in the North- 
east region of the country, are greatly 
concerned about improving our energy 
use and energy strategy. We in the 
Northeast have much to gain from this 
legislation. Creating a Northeast re- 
gional petroleum product reserve will 
protect households and businesses 
throughout New England and New 
York from price shocks and economic 
harm, Section 1204 will establish a 50 
million barrel federally owned stock- 
pile of petroleum products. One such 
product is heating oil, a vital source of 
heating energy during our long cold 
winters. I would hope that in any fu- 
ture emergency the President would 
not hesitate to release this oil in order 
to steady the markets and prevent 
sharp spikes in the price of this 
produce so crucial to the Northeast. 

Furthermore, section 201 of this bill 
eases existing rules for importing natu- 
ral gas thereby protecting this region’s 
access to affordable, clean burning nat- 
ural gas. I am also supportive of the 
transmission access provisions of H.R. 
776. The balanced compromise in the 
bill protects those who currently con- 
trol transmission in addition to those 
new entrants who seek access to trans- 
mission lines. However, I would oppose 
any effort which allows States to in- 
crease natural gas prices through 
prorationing. 

As many of you know, the Northeast 
has limited traditional energy sources 
and the highest energy costs in the Na- 
tion. It is imperative, then, that this 
region use its energy efficiently and 
encourage the development of alter- 
natives. As a nation we must all seek 
to utilize energy resources efficiently 
and cost effectively. 

Mr. Chairman, the time has come to 
enact a national energy policy and we 
can do that today by supporting H.R. 
776. 

Mr. ARCHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. SCHULZE]. 

Mr. SCHULZE. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding me 
this time. Mr. Chairman, I rise in sup- 
port of H.R. 776, the Comprehensive Na- 
tional Energy Policy Act. For too long 
the Nation and the Congress has strug- 
gled to develop a bipartisan national 
energy strategy. I believe this bill 
takes a major stride toward achieving 
that stated goal. 

H.R. 776 represents a balanced energy 
policy based on increased domestic pro- 
duction, a greater emphasis on renew- 
able energy resources and conservation 
measures which will decrease our de- 
pendence on foreign oil. As we look to 
the 2ist century, energy and energy 
policy will play an important part in 
our ability to compete economically in 
the ever increasingly competitive glob- 
al marketplace. 
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Moreover, we must look to an energy 
strategy with an eye on the environ- 
mental consequences. A greater empha- 
sis must be placed on clean energy 
technology as we move to the next cen- 
tury. 

I believe H.R. 776 meets many of 
these objectives. I am concerned how- 
ever, over the provisions added by the 
Interior Committee and the Merchant 
Marine Committee regarding oil and 
gas exploration of the Outer Continen- 
tal Shelf. 

If we are to become less dependent on 
foreign energy sources, we must be able 
to have the opportunity to develop 
those resources in an environmentally 
safe manner which will help us reach 
energy independence. Natural gas is a 
source of clean energy which should be 
vigorously pursued a part of any na- 
tional energy strategy. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge my colleagues 
to support the bipartisan Comprehen- 
sive National Energy Policy Act which 
will guide our Nation’s energy policy 
into the 2ist century and beyond. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 4 minutes to the gentleman 
from North Dakota [Mr. DORGAN]. 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I appreciate the gentleman 
yielding this time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
this bill. There will be some amend- 
ments offered to this bill dealing with 
alternative energy and especially the 
production and encouraging the pro- 
duction of ethanol in this country. 

This bill is an attempt to start defin- 
ing a new energy policy in America. 
This country has been rolling along 
without much of a policy at all, con- 
suming and consuming without much 
thought about conservation, and fi- 
nally this Congress is deciding with the 
President, I hope, that we are going to 
have a different kind of energy strat- 
egy, one that encourages production in 
appropriate areas and one that encour- 
ages conservation. 

We are going to offer a couple of 
amendments during the amendment 
process, one by my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. PETER- 
SONJ], one by my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. JONTZ], 
which deals with the production of eth- 
anol and the use of ethanol in the Fed- 
eral fleet and the use of ethanol in 
areas and cities in this country that 
have not achieved the attainment of 
air quality standards or compliance 
with air quality standards. 
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And I hope this House will consider 
those amendments and enact them be- 
cause I think the production of ethanol 
in this country is an important exten- 
sion of our energy supply. It makes a 
lot of sense to me to take a kernel of 
corn and extract a drop of alcohol, use 
it to extend our energy supply. It will 
reduce our trade deficit because it 
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means we have to rely less on imported 
oil. It will extend our energy supply. 
We can use the extension of ethanol in 
the petroleum used in the cities to 
clean our air because the emissions are 
20 to 25 percent less noxious than the 
emissions from gasoline without being 
enhanced by ethanol. 

So that makes sense from the stand- 
point of energy policy. 

Second, my colleague, Dick GEP- 
HARDT, others and I hope to offer on 
the floor an amendment that deals 
with a floor price for oil. Now, I happen 
to think that if this country is really 
going to move in the right direction, 
we must establish a floor price on oil 
to try to provide a disincentive for pro- 
viding more and more foreign oil. 

A floor price would provide more in- 
centive for domestic production of en- 
ergy, No. 1. It would provide a disincen- 
tive for the ever-increasing supply of 
imported oil into this country. We 
could use the money to reduce the 
trade deficit—we could use it to reduce 
the trade deficit, and we could use the 
money to reduce the fiscal policy defi- 
cit we have. It has all of the right ele- 
ments to it. I would hope that this 
House would start deciding that we 
ought to have a floor price on oil. 

Behind a floor price, we will see the 
resurrection once again of domestic ex- 
ploration in this country, and frankly I 
think that is necessary. 

Finally, once again, Mr. Chairman, 
the importance of this bill I think is 
not only can we see the resurrection of 
some domestic exploration if we do the 
right things; this bill moves toward the 
resurrection and encouragement of al- 
ternative energy sources, which I think 
is critical to this country’s energy fu- 
ture. 

So I rise in support of the bill, look 
forward to its passage and look forward 
to the passage of some amendments 
that will be offered and discussed here 
in the later hours. 

Mr. ARCHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. THOMAS}. 

Mr. THOMAS of California. I thank 
my leader on the committee for yield- 
ing. 

Mr. Chairman, I would request the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI], if he 
would engage in a brief colloquy. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is presented 
to us under the Rules Committee rule. 
It contains a provision dealing with the 
strategic petroleum set-aside, in which 
the Committee on Ways and Means had 
sequential referral. Because of the way 
in which the Energy and Commerce 
Committee structured this particular 
provision of the bill, Energy and Com- 
merce labeled it an assessment or a fee. 
In the chairman’s opinion, was this or 
was it not a tax? 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. THOMAS of California. I yield to 
the chairman, the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI]. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I certainly think one 
could interpret it as in the nature of a 
tax. 

Mr. THOMAS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, my concern is that when 
other committees who do not have rev- 
enue jurisdiction are able to cleverly 
structure their legislation with the as- 
sistance of other support agencies such 
as the Congressional Budget Office, and 
that the Committee on Rules allows a 
tax, under any other name—and we do 
not have to go back to McCulloch ver- 
sus Maryland or any other historic ref- 
erence—a tax is a tax regardless of 
what you call it; but to the degree, Mr. 
Chairman, that other committees who 
do not have jurisdiction over tax mat- 
ters are able to label the tax something 
else and the Committee on Rules al- 
lows that committee that does not 
have jurisdiction over tax matters to 
have original jurisdiction and the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means has to at- 
tempt to get its tax amendment into 
the bill, this Member, as a member of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, is 
greatly disturbed. Mr. Chairman, I am 
interested in the reaction of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and 
Means to these kinds of tactics. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to my chair- 
man. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Well, I guess 
the argument will never be concluded 
on what a fee is and what a tax is. 
That, of course, is what the Committee 
on Rules and the leadership have deter- 
mined. 

In all fairness, however, another 
body, the Congressional Budget Office, 
did, as I understand it, did interpret 
their scoring as a fee. Now, that may 
be something that the Committee on 
Rules or the leadership and the Par- 
liamentarian hung its hat on. But I 
think the argument about whether a 
fee is a tax or a tax is a fee will go on 
until such time as we get a better un- 
derstanding with the leadership. 

Mr. THOMAS of California. Or per- 
haps the leadership of a committee is 
willing to stand up in terms of commit- 
tee jurisdiction rather than bending to 
pressures in terms of the way in which 
you package legislation, Mr. Chairman. 

Obviously, we are going to attack 
this measure on its merits. I believe we 
have a superior position, and our 
amendment should prevail. But I am 
very much concerned about other com- 
mittees, especially in tight financial 
times, deciding that they are going to 
take it upon themselves to perform the 
function of the Committee on Ways 
and Means. And I stand ready to help 
the chairman defend our jurisdiction. 

Mr. ARCHER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time, and I 
yield back the balance of my time. 
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Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Chairman, 
I have no further requests for time, and 
I yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Committee on 
Ways and Means has yielded back the 
balance of its time. 

There is remaining 9 minutes for the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce 
from earlier this afternoon. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. SHARP]. 

Mr. SHARP. I thank the chairman, 
Mr. Chairman, we have only a few min- 
utes left before we begin the amending 
process. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield myself such 
time as I may consume. 

I just want to reiterate that what we 
are going to in fact not be debating on 
some of the more significant provisions 
of this bill, because they have been 
worked out on a bipartisan basis. They 
will make a difference to our energy 
future, on conservation, on changes in 
the electric utility industry, on alter- 
native fuels, on coal provisions, on a 
number of fronts. 

One of the issues that we will debate 
tomorrow which just came up in the 
general debate was the strategic petro- 
leum reserve. 

I think it is imperative for our en- 
ergy security, for the protection of our 
consumers, for the protection of jobs, 
for the protection of our economy, that 
we continue to build the strategic pe- 
troleum reserve. If we have the money 
and we are willing to do it, to appro- 
priate the money as we have in the 
past, our legislation will let that be the 
option. 

But if that is not the case, as increas- 
ingly seems obvious, then our legisla- 
tion would require the oil industry to 
set aside oil in the reserve, whether it 
is a tax or not a tax, you can argue. If 
we have them set aside, taxpayers will 
save because it will not come off of the 
taxpayer’s back. As consumers, we will 
probably pay for that, but it is very 
minimal. It is well worth the insurance 
that it gets us as consumers and as job- 
holders in this society. 

Indeed, organizations who represent 
the poor in this country have endorsed 
this proposal, saying that the costs are 
so minimal but the potential benefits 
are so great that, from the perspective 
of those people who are most hurting 
in our society, this makes sense. 

But for all of us, I think it makes 
sense. While there may be neater, easi- 
er, better policy ways to do it, the re- 
ality is we have run out of options and 
if we want to protect our economy we 
must take this action. 

Make no mistake about it, the de- 
cline of the Soviet Union is almost ir- 
relevant from the point of view of this 
international security issue. This is a 
question, because of what goes on in 
the Middle East, this is a question be- 
cause in the Middle East most of the 
world’s oil is still located there. It is 
under the production decisions of re- 
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gimes that sometimes are with us and 
sometimes are against us. They are 
under the dominance of regimes some 
of which come from the feudal days 
that we cannot be sure they will not 
face revolution, turmoil, warfare in 
that area. This has longstanding con- 
cern for the United States and for all of 
us as consumers and job holders. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is impera- 
tive that we make sure we advance the 
strategic petroleum reserve. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. LENT. Mr. Chairman, I appre- 
ciate the time that was reserved. 

I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Chairman, almost 3 years ago 
President Bush outlined his national 
energy strategy, and I am very pleased 
that the whole House is finally about 
to undertake its consideration. 

H.R. 776, as passed by the Committee 
on Energy and Commerce, will dra- 
matically enhance America’s energy 
security. And it provides a blueprint 
for taking our Nation into the 21st cen- 
tury. 

Its final passage in committee was by 
a vote of 42 to 1, which amply dem- 
onstrates the overwhelming bipartisan 
support for an aggressive but balanced 
energy strategy. I wanted to take the 
few minutes that I have left to alert 
Members to the parliamentary situa- 
tion concerning the very important 
question of nuclear licensing. 
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Mr. Chairman, the rule we are oper- 
ating under includes as original text a 
provision adopted in the Interior Com- 
mittee on nuclear licensing. This nu- 
clear licensing issue was not debated in 
the Energy and Commerce Committee, 
nor was it part of the legislation ini- 
tially offered by the President. Unlike 
the Energy and Commerce bill, which 
moves us forward to meet new chal- 
lenges, the Interior Committee provi- 
sion, which is now part of the original 
text, takes us backward to a case-by- 
case, trial-and-error, design-as-you-go 
licensing litigation-on-top-of-litigation 
licensing process. In other words, it 
makes even more treacherous the 
rocky path to a license, a path which 
almost scuttled Seabrook, Diablo Can- 
yon, and Palo Verde, and which did 
scuttle the Shoreham nuclear plant on 
Long Island near my district, at an 
enormous cost to my constituents. 

So I am, therefore, gratified that the 
committee on rules did at least allow 
consideration of the Clement-Barton 
substitute, which is identical to the 
provision adopted by the other body 
and which cures the problem created 
by the Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

President Bush has already indicated 
that he will veto an energy bill con- 
taining the Interior Committee’s nu- 
clear licensing provision. 
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Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that a 
comprehensive and balanced energy 
bill should be jeopardized by the Inte- 
rior Committee’s dislike for nuclear 
power. The Clement-Barton amend- 
ment will probably be the very last 
amendment that we offer today. That 
vote will probably take place late to- 
night, and I urge my colleagues to vote 
yes on the Clement-Barton amendment 
when it comes up later tonight. 

We must all work to ensure that the 
House passes an energy bill that the 
President will sign. The stakes here to- 
night for the American people are too 
high. We ought to stop pandering to 
the special interests, adopt the Clem- 
ent-Barton amendment and provide for 
America’s energy needs. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Chairman, | rise in sup- 
port of H.R. 776, the Comprehensive National 
Energy Policy Act. While there are many pro- 
visions in this bill pertaining to a broad range 
of issues, | will limit my remarks to Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf development, global warming, 
and alternative fuels. 

| am pleased that this legislation promotes 
the implementation of several conservation 
measures with an eye on reducing our de- 
pendence on oil. It is clear that oil production 
is not a panacea to our Nation’s energy ills. 

Indeed we must balance our need for ade- 
quate energy resources with our desire to pro- 
tect our global environment. | believe that H.R. 
776 goes a long way toward this goal. 

While our offshore areas have been produc- 
tive and important sources of domestic en- 
ergy, they are ecologically unique environ- 
ments and support vital marine resources in- 
cluding many valuable fisheries. Accordingly, | 
am pleased that the OCS provisions in H.R. 
776 mandate, that adequate scientific and 
technical information be made available prior 
to any leasing activity. 

| also support provisions in the legislation 
which mandate that a percentage of OCS rev- 
enues be provided to States to be used to 
ameliorate the impacts from offshore develop- 
ment and improve their coastal resources. 

In the past | have supported OCS moratoria 
for oil and gas development off the coast of 
New Jersey and many other States. | continue 
to support the moratoria provisions of H.R. 
776. Oil development may very well be incom- 
patible with these environmentally sensitive 
areas and could place at risk the superlative 
natural resources for what could be an incon- 
sonia amount of oil. 

learly, we must have a good scientific un- 
derstanding of the impacts of OCS develop- 
ment on our coastal regions before proceeding 
with leasing activities. 

As the leading nation in oil consumption and 
CO, production, it is our responsibility to co- 
operate with the international community to 
stabilize CO2 production without adversely im- 
pacting a nation’s ability to develop. 

Accordingly, | strongly endorse the estab- 
lishment of the global climate change re- 
sponse fund as a mechanism for the United 
States to contribute to international efforts to 
address global climate change. Clearly, our 
domestic and international polices must be co- 
ordinated to promote a comprehensive, long- 
range view that addresses the environmental 
degradation of the planet. 
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Mr. Chairman, the development of Ameri- 
ca’s alternative fuel resources is the best 
means by which. we can diminish our reliance 
on oil and all the difficulties and hazards asso- 
ciated with its use. The alternative fuels sec- 
tion of H.R. 776 is a forward-looking approach 
which can begin to yield results today. At the 
same time, a 10-percent alternative fuel use 
goal by the year 2000 is reasonable and at- 
tainable. 

| am pleased that the Federal fleet will be 
among the first to participate in this exciting 
program. Combined with the mandates for pri- 
vate fleets and commercial demonstration pro- 
grams, we can surely expect to reap innumer- 
able benefits from the enactment of these vital 
provisions of H.R. 776. 

| believe that any legislation to implement a 
comprehensive national energy policy must in- 
corporate conservation measures and encour- 
age the use of alternative energy sources to 
meet our energy needs. H.R. 776 is a step in 
the right direction and | urge my colleagues 
support for its passage. 

Mr. HUBBARD. Mr. Chairman, | rise today 
in support of H.R. 776, the National Energy 
Policy Act. First, let me congratulate Chairman 
JOHN DINGELL of the House Energy and Com- 
merce Committee, ranking Republican NORM 
LENT, Energy and Power Subcommittee Chair- 
man PHIL SHARP, and subcommittee ranking 
Republican CARLOS MOORHEAD for their suc- 
cessiul efforts working with no less than eight 
other House committees to bring about the 
first comprehensive national energy bill in over 
a decade. This broad-based energy strategy, 
which is designed to increase energy effi- 
ciency in this country and promote increased 
production from renewable energy sources, is 
an important first step in assuring this Nation’s 
energy self-sufficiency. 

| urge my colleagues to support this bill, 
which means a lot to our Nation and specifi- 
cally to the citizens of the First Congressional 
District of Kentucky—especially the uranium 
enrichment plant located in west Paducah and 
operated by Martin Marietta in a joint venture 
with the U.S. Department of Energy. 

Title IX of H.R. 776 establishes a govern- 
ment corporation, known as the Uranium En- 
richment Corp., to take over the Energy De- 
partment’s uranium enrichment program with 
the goal that the Corporation could eventually 
be sold to private investors. 

For a number of years | have been strongly 
committed to the uranium enrichment pro- 
gram, recognizing, as we all do, its vital impor- 
tance to our Nation’s security and well-being. 

Since coming to Congress in 1974, | have 
seen the U.S. participation in the world market 
for uranium enrichment services drastically de- 
crease to a point today where our ability to 
compete in world markets is seriously threat- 
ened. Seventeen years ago, the United States 
controlled 100 percent of the world’s market 
for uranium enrichment services. Today, how- 
ever, the U.S. uranium enrichment services re- 
ceive less than half—or approximately 45 per- 
cent—of the world’s uranium enrichment busi- 
ness; and under the current structure we are 
continuing to lose our already decreasing mar- 
ket share of the world’s enrichment business. 

The loss of civilian enrichment markets will 
have seriously harmful effects on our Nation's 
trade imbalance, overall energy program, and 
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hopes for energy independence. Certainly, at 
a time when we are attempting to establish 
energy independence, we do not want to be- 
come dependent on foreign suppliers for an 
energy source that provides approximately 20 
percent of our Nation’s electricity. Most impor- 
tantly, our national security is threatened with 
the loss of a viable source of domestic supply 
of enriched uranium. 

in the 101st Congress | introduced legisla- 
tion to create a new corporation to replace the 
current structure, and | am a cosponsor of two 
such bills in this ress. 

It is my firm belief that the best way to meet 
our needs is through the establishment of the 
uranium enrichment enterprise as a Govern- 
ment-owned corporation. Such a corporation 
would, | believe, significantly improve the Na- 
tion's competitive position and reduce the 
trade deficit, assure long-term supply and re- 
sponsiveness to domestic enrichment cus- 
tomers, meet our defense needs, and remove 
the threat of increased taxes to support an in- 
efficient Government-controlled enterprise. 

Again, | urge my colleagues to vote “yes” 
on H.R. 776. It is a good bill and will go a long 
way toward reducing our dependence on non- 
renewable foreign energy sources and assur- 
ing our Nation’s energy ind 

Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Chairman, | rise in support 
of H.R. 776, the national energy strategy bill 
we are considering today. As a member of the 
Science, Space, and Technology Committee, | 
know the importance of having a comprehen- 
sive energy strategy and was pleased to be 
able to work on the research and development 
sections of this bill. 

This bill includes an important section which 
makes both federally owned and assisted 
buildings eligible for near-term energy tech- 
nology funding. The Federal Government 
owns and provides funding to many facilities 
which could serve as excellent laboratories for 
new and experimental energy-saving equip- 
ment. 

The near-term energy technology program 
provides money for technologies which are not 
currently on the commercial market, including 
residential heat pumps, lighting fixtures, co- 
generation, and other conservation equipment. 
These are extremely important energy-saving 
devices which will be very important as we 
move to reduce our energy consumption. 

The Federal Government spends billions of 
dollars each year on energy costs in federally 
assisted programs. For example, HUD spends 
$2 to $3 billion per year on energy costs in 
section 8 housing. The decision to make both 
federally owned and assisted buildings avail- 
able for funding under this bill could result in 
reduced energy costs and save the taxpayers 
money. 

| am pleased that Congress is finally estab- 
lishing a Federal energy policy. | urge my col- 
leagues to join me in supporting this important 
legislation. 

Mr. BLAZ. Mr. Chairman, | understand that 
there may be amendments considered on the 
floor to delete section 21206 of title XII of the 
Interior Committee’s amendment to H.R. 776. 
This section would require the Environmental 
Protection Agency to take action on energy-re- 
lated petitions submitted by insular govern- 
ments within 12 months of submittal, while re- 
taining the existing governmental safeguards. 
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Although section 21206 would apply to all 
insular areas, it is especially crucial for my 
home district. Guam is currently experiencing 
widespread power blackouts because its gen- 
erating capacity has not kept pace with the ex- 
plosion in power demand from the island’s 
rapid tourism development and the infusion of 
military personnel and facilities from the Phil- 
ippines. 

Without the construction and operation of 
two new 35-megawatt baseload generators 
within the next 5 or 6 years, Guam's already 
tenuous power situation will degenerate com- 
pletely and delibitate Guam's civilian and mili- 
tary communities. Unfortunately, EPA has indi- 
cated that it would take 7 years just to get 
through the administrative approval process 
because it has not yet adopted regulations im- 
plementing the relevant parts of the Clean Air 
Act. 

My people cannot wait another 7 years. We 
need action soon and we need it badly. No 
less than the continued viability of Guam's 
economy and the national security interest are 
at stake. | strongly urge my colleagues to sup- 
port this n on the floor. 

Ms. KAPTUR. Mr. Chairman, | rise in sup- 
port of H.R. 776, the Comprehensive National 
Energy Policy Act. | would like to commend 
Mr. DINGELL, chairman of the full committee, 
and Mr. SHARP, the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Energy and Power, for their 
dedication to bringing this legislation to the 
floor. The events in the Middle East brought, 
once again, to the forefront the need for a na- 
tional energy policy in our Nation. Two-thirds 
of the world’s oil reserves are located in the 
Middle East and since 1956, six wars in that 
region have interrupted the oil lifeline to the 
United States. Our oil dependency has been a 
destabilizing factor for the United States for 
the last two decades. Last year America’s de- 
pendency on foreign oil caused consumers to 
spend over $51 billion to import energy. It is 
time to end this dependency and put that 
money to work here at home. The United 
States has the technology and resources 
available to utilize other sources of power out- 
side of oil. We have more coal underneath the 
ground than the Middle East has in recover- 
able oil. My State of Ohio contains a large 
share of our country’s coal reserves as does 
the entire Midwest. We also have agricultural 
byproducts to produce alcohol and agricultur- 
ally related fuels. Solar, hydrogen, and hydro- 
electric power are emerging technologies that 
should be developed and promoted as alter- 
natives to foreign oil. | am pleased to see that 
we finally have a bill on the floor today which 
will go a long way toward increasing energy 
efficiency in America while decreasing our 
need for foreign oil. 

| would like to briefly touch on a few provi- 
sions in the bill which | am particularly pleased 
to see. One of the most important provisions 
in the bill involves reform of electric utility reg- 
ulation. 

REFORM OF ELECTRIC UTILITY REGULATION 

H.R. 776 will allow for the exemption of 
independent power producers from The Public 
Utility Holding Company Act of 1935, allowing 
these producers to sell their electricity on a 
wholesale basis to utilities and municipalities. 
This provision opens up the much needed 
availability of competition in the electric utility 
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business. Furthermore, this provision should 
put utilities on notice that there is competition 
out there and they will be pushed to keep their 
rates competitive. As a Member who rep- 
resents a district whose utility rates are among 
the highest in the Nation, | am encouraged by 
this provision which has the potential to give 
our economy and consumers more electricity 
supply options and lower electric rates. Toledo 
residents have suffered from high utility rates 
for too long. Among the eight largest cities in 
Ohio, Toledo ranks first in terms of overall util- 
ity costs and second in electric utility costs. As 
of January 1 of this year, the bill for the resi- 
dential customer who uses 500 kilowatts a 
month averages $57.57—this compares to an 
average monthly rate of $36.07 for Cincinnati. 

Because of the high rates, a committee in 
Toledo has been studying the advantages and 
disadvantages to adapting a municipal power 
system to lower residential rates. 

ENERGY EFFICIENCY AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

| would like to add my support to another 
provision that would provide grants to States 
that encourage or require utilities to provide 
energy efficiency and technology assistance to 
industries within their service area. Utilities 
have a vested interest in encouraging busi- 
ness competitiveness because their proſit- 
ability is directly dependent on the economic 
vitality of their service areas. This provision 
was initiated by members of the Northeast/ 
Midwest Coalition, who represent areas where 
much of our manufacturing is based. The 
Northeast/Midwest Institute has been working 
with lowa, Pennsylvania, and my State of Ohio 
in setting up programs linking industrial energy 
efficiency and economic development. This 
section of the bill will provide incentives to 
other States to adopt similar programs. 

Energy efficient improvements in the manu- 
facturing sector have lagged because utilities 
are sometimes unable to recover their cost in 
conservation programs, as well as a lack of 
availability of energy efficient technologies and 
engineers trained in industrial process assess- 
ment. The grants to States will allow their utili- 
ties to recover the costs of industrial process 
assessments focusing on energy efficiency, 
waste reduction, and other technological im- 
provements while also receiving a rate of re- 
turn on energy efficiency investments. In order 
to stay competitive in the area of manufactur- 
ing, we must keep pace with an adequate 
level of Federal and State funding in technical 
and financial assistance for manufacturing. 
Japan, for example, provides over $80 billion 
in loans and loan guarantees annually to its 
small- and medium-sized firms for moderniza- 
tion and, in addition, provide free technical as- 
sistance. We need to provide incentives to in- 
dustry to focus on energy efficiency which will, 
in turn, help America to remain competitive 
with Japan and Europe competitors who are 
far ahead of us with their energy efficiency 
measures. 

ALTERNATIVE FUELS 

America continues to import nearly half of 
the oil it consumes as Americans paid out 
over $51 billion last year for imported oil, con- 
currently, oil rigs in the United States have 
dropped from 1,194 in 1973 to 860 in 1991 
and refineries from 265 in 1976 to 184 in 
1991. Investment in alternative fuel lags be- 
hind. 
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H.R. 776 addresses this issue through its 
promotion of alternative fuels such as ethanol, 
natural gas, methanol, and electricity. This leg- 
islation also moves us sensibly toward alter- 
natives to gasoline. H.R. 776 includes provi- 
sions setting a U.S. goal of 10 percent alter- 
native fuel use by the year 2,000, and 30 per- 
cent by the year 2010; a requirement that al- 
ternative fuel providers buy alternative fueled 
vehicles and use alternative fuels in them by 
the year 1994; and a commercial demonstra- 
tion program for electric vehicles. The Federal 
Government must be a leader in the alter- 
native fuels area, as it did under the provi- 
sions of the Clean Air Act. The bill establishes 
a Federal fleet requirement starting at 10 per- 
cent of new Government vehicles in 1993 and 
increasing to 50 percent in 1998. 

RENEWABLE ENERGY 

Another area the bill addresses to wean 
America off dependence on imported oil, is in 
the area of renewable energy. While much re- 
search has been done on renewables such as 
solar, wind, biomass, and geothermal energy, 
we need to continue recent efforts to expand 
the commercial application of renewable en- 
ergy. A goal of H.R. 776 is to speed tech- 
nology development through commercial appli- 
cations. One of the major parts of this section 
is to authorize joint ventures between the Fed- 
eral Government and private enterprise to de- 
velop renewable energy. These joint ventures 
are essential to promote renewable energy 
and get some of these energy options into the 
marketplace. | was particularly interested to 
see the authorization of a joint venture for util- 
ity scale photovoltaic applications. Photovoltaic 
energy is the wave of the future and we must 
do all that we can to promote this energy 
source. 

CLEAN COAL 

As mentioned earlier, the State of Ohio and 
the Midwest are home to a large amount of 
our coal reserves. In the United States, we 
have over 1,200 years’ worth of available re- 
coverable coal reserves that can be mined 
and separated into clean fuels with the tech- 
nologies available to us, more Btu's than the 
Middle East has oil. We should continue our 
efforts to develop clean coal tech ies, es- 
pecially considering the volatile Middle East. 
H.R. 776 allows the Department of Energy to 
continue its use of clean coal technologies 
through its authorization of rounds 6 and 
rounds 7 of the clean-coal technology dem- 
onstration program. Despite efforts by the ad- 
ministration in the past, this program has been 
sustained and has provided funding for many 
worthwhile demonstration projects. These ef- 
forts demonstrate that we can produce effi- 
cient coal. The bill also provides for a clean 
coal and renewable technology transfer pro- 
gram to countries of the world that need as- 
sistance to produce efficient, clean coal. This 
program will promote our largest domestic en- 
ergy resource through its export. During my 
travels to Eastern Europe, | was taken aback 
by the incredible pollution, some of which is 
due to coal burning. The area of the world 
could surely benefit from the technology trans- 
fer program included in H.R. 776. 

| urge passage of H.R. 776, the Com- 
prehensive National Energy Policy Act. 

Mr. KOSTMAYER. Chairman, during the 
markup of H.R. 776 by the Interior Committee, 
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| offered an amendment, which was approved, 
requiring public disclosure of various aspects 
of regulatory review performed by the Office of 
Management and Budget, the President’s 
Council on Competitiveness and other similar 
bodies. | am disappointed that the amendment 
will not be allowed in H.R. 776 when it is con- 
sidered this week on the House floor. 

The purpose of my amendment was to re- 
quire OMB, the Council on Competitiveness, 
and similar entities be subject to the same 
scrutiny that other Federal agencies are re- 
quired to go through to ensure that a proper 
and public process is utilized in the promulga- 
tion of regulations. 

The Presidential regulatory moratorium has 
done nothing for the economy and is having 
an adverse effect on health, safety, and envi- 
ronmental programs. For example, last week 
the Bush administration, against the rec- 
ommendation of the Environmental Protection 
Agency, decided to allow companies to in- 
crease pollution emissions without notifying 
the public. 

The Council on Competitiveness, on behalf 
of lobbying groups for big business, works be- 
hind the scenes and under a veil of secrecy 
and routinely interferes with the process of 
rulemaking. It has refused a Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act request on the basis that the coun- 
cil is not a Government agency. Because it is 
chaired by the Vice President, the Council 
claims executive privilege further shielding it 
from public scrutiny. 

Since the moratorium was announced in 
January, the scoreboard is as follows: Some 
43 health, safety, and environmental regula- 
tions have been delayed; 5 health, safety, and 
environmental regulations have been issued 
but in a weakened form; and 3 health, safety, 
and environmental regulations have been 
killed outright. 

The Council has interfered in the sub- 
stantive details of regulations with which it has 
no expertise. Detailing of regulations on wet- 
lands, permissible exposure limits of workers 
to toxic wastes, and the determination of pos- 
sible human carcinogens in pesticides should 
be left up to the experts in the Federal agen- 
cies not the Vice President's office. 

How long can Congress allow so many reg- 
ulations, involving everything from nursing 
home reform to worker exposure to cancer 
causing chemicals, to be jeopardized by se- 
cret actions and determinations taken by OMB 
and the Council? Although my amendment 
has been deleted from the bill, | will continue 
to pursue ways to bring about public disclo- 
sure of rulemaking activities by OMB and the 
Council. | look forward to working with the ap- 
propriate committees in developing legislation 
that will address this most serious problem. 

Mr. ROWLAND. Mr. Chairman, | would like 
to commend Chairman DINGELL and Mr. 
SHARP, Chairman of the Energy and Power 
Subcommittee, for their dedication and hard 
work in bringing this legislation to the floor 
today, As with any complex legislative policy, 
compromise is always necessary. in that spirit, 
| would like to point out to my colleagues that 
the bill before us contains provisions that will 
significantly broaden the authority of the Fed- 
eral Energy Regulatory Commission [FERC] to 
order a utility to wheel power across its lines 
for others. | have concerns about additional 
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authority for the FERC, and | believe that cer- 
tain precautions must be made part of this bill. 
H.R. 776, as currently written, purports to ban 
retail wheeling, which is the transmission of 
power to the ultimate consumer. This issue 
was the subject of a great deal of attention at 
the committee markup and many members 
spoke out in opposition to retail wheeling. It 
was made clear in the committee that the 
problems that can result from retail wheeling, 
such as stranded investments and cherry pick- 
ing of retail customers, should be avoided. 

But the ban on retail wheeling in H.R. 776 
is not strong enough. This bill should clearly 
define the ultimate consumers in a way that 
will close this significant loophole. It should be 
made clear that sham arrangements cannot 
be made that will result in large customers by- 
passing the utilities to the detriment of the res- 
idential consumers. 

Consequently, | would hope that our con- 
ferees will strengthen the ban on retailing 
wheeling at the proper time. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Chairman, the 
Congress must pass a national energy strat- 
egy that balances the need to protect Ameri- 
ca’s valuable natural resources with the need 
to meet our country’s energy demands. 

During the 1980's, many Members from 
both sides of the aisle warned of America’s 
dependence on imported oil. However, it 
wasn’t until August 1990, when Saddam Hus- 
sein brutally invaded Kuwait, that the dangers 
of that foreign dependence became a stark re- 
ality. Clearly, our national security is directly 
related to our energy security. 

| support this legislation’s efforts to increase 
energy efficiency and conservation, especially 
in Federal Government operations. | also sup- 
port efforts to encourage the use of alternative 
and renewable sources of energy. Any efforts 
to decrease our dependence on imported oil 
and increase our national energy security 
must include these measures. 

However, along with conserving energy and 
finding new fuel sources, we must also estab- 
lish a policy for the environmentally safe and 
responsible development of our present natu- 
ral resources, including natural gas, oil, hydro, 
and nuclear power. Also, the public must have 
the right to comment, protest, support, de- 
mand changes, and help develop strategies 
for energy development, including the con- 
struction of new nuclear power plants and new 
offshore oil and gas development. 

Again, | urge my colleagues to remember 
the importance of balance in considering this 
energy bill. We must establish a responsible 
and effective energy strategy for our country, 
protecting the environment while meeting our 
energy needs. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Mr. Chairman, | rise in 
support of H.R. 776, the National Energy Pol- 
icy Act. | would like to comment on a set of 
progressive tax provisions designed to im- 
prove energy efficiency, promote the use of 
clean burning fuels and renewable energy 
sources, and encourage the use of public tran- 
sit. 

| commend Chairman ROSTENKOWSKI and 
his staff on the Ways and Means Committee 
for their leadership in promoting these provi- 
sions. We have the technology and the ability 
to reduce the emission of greenhouse gases 
in the United States by the turn of the century. 
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President Bush refuses to make a commit- 
ment to do so and resists changes that will 
enable the United States to reach that goal. 
The green tax provisions in H.R. 776 prove 
that if we focus on specific proposals we can 
reach bipartisan agreement on steps that will 
reduce the emission of greenhouse gases and 
contribute to the competitiveness of the U.S. 
economy. 

| would also like to commend the coalition 
that united in support of the green tax pack- 
age. It included representatives of public tran- 
sit, the electric and gas utilities, environmental 
groups, the renewable energy industry, and 
producers of alternative fuels. The diversity of 
this coalition indicates that the public also is 
willing to unite behind energy proposals that 
protect our environment, enable us to use en- 
ergy more efficiently, and increase U.S. en- 
ergy independence. 

This bill is an important contribution to our 
energy security, and | hope my colleagues will 
support it. 

Mr. OXLEY. Mr. Chairman, | am pleased 
that we have this opportunity to consider the 
Comprehensive National Energy Policy Act. It 
is the culmination of 2 years of negotiations 
and hearings, and I’m happy to say that we 
have made great strides in the areas of en- 
ergy efficiency, conservation, coal, renewable 
energy, and alternative fuels. However, | feel 
that certain areas exist which need much im- 
provement. 

The Persian Gulf war reminded us that our 
energy resources are less than secure. Our 
energy consumption has increased dramati- 
cally in the last 5 years and our domestic pro- 
duction has decreased. The administration's 
national energy strategy addressed these 
problems offered us constructive solutions for 
our long-term energy security and H.R. 776 
builds upon the foundation laid by the Presi- 
dent’s energy strategy. 

This bill, however, embodies a major omis- 
sion by not addressing the issue of increased 
domestic production. The battle for domestic 
energy security must be fought on many 
fronts. Simply speculating that alternative fuels 
will fill the void of fossil fuels later in the next 
century will not cure our unfortunate depend- 
ence on foreign oil today and in the near fu- 
ture. 

This bill lacks incentives and provisions for 
increased domestic production. It does not en- 
courage environmentally sensitive production 
in the outer Continental Shelf or the Arctic Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge. These are critical ele- 
ments in any domestic energy policy which 
sees to guarantee our citizens the secure fu- 
ture which they deserve. 

Furthermore, this bill also seeks to address 
the critical need to fill the strategic petroleum 
reserve by imposing a tax upon the oil refiners 
and importers. This may accomplish the goal 
of filling the reserve. However, it is our con- 
stituents that will have to bear the burden of 
this through higher prices on fuel and fuel-de- 
rived products. 

It is my hope that we will be able to address 
these issues in the future, since it seems likely 
that this body will, yet again, avoid tackling 
these very controversial and critical issues. 

| am pleased with the approach that this bill 
adopts towards certain fossil fuels, such as 
coal. The coal policy title is of special interest 
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to my home State of Ohio. These provisions 
seek to make better use of America’s—and 
Ohio's—vast coal resources. The United 
States has approximately 470 billion tons of 
minable coal. This bill increases the expor- 
tation of coal and clean coal technology, as 
well as increase the use and efficiency of 
clean coal technology at home. It accom- 
plishes these goals without the excessive 
funding and unrealistic goals which marred 
previous resource recovery programs. 

While this bill is far from perfect, we have 
overcome many of the obstacles to a consen- 
sus on energy policy. We have not learned 
from all of the lessons of the past, but we 
have tried to strike a balance between produc- 
ers and consumers, between free-market ap- 
proaches and regulation, between environ- 
ment and the economy. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the most dramatic pol- 
icy changes found in this bill are those affect- 
ing the electric utility industry. While the indus- 
try currently provides reliable electric power at 
reasonable rates, the consensus was to allow 
increased competition in the generation and 
transmission of electricity. | questioned the 
wisdom of change at this time and remain par- 
ticularly concerned about potential impact of 
the transmission access provisions. Through- 
out the legislative process, in subcommittee 
and full committee, many members voiced a 
number of concerns about the electricity title 
of H.R. 776. Many of those concerns and 
problems, such as the proper protection of na- 
tive load customers and system reliability need 
to be further addressed in conference. 

One of the concerns I've raised has to do 
with retail wheeling. It is Congress’ intent to 
prevent retail wheeling of electricity. Even 
though the Federal Power Act prohibits retail 
wheeling, certain sections amended by H.R. 
776 should be tightened so that no one could 
argue that we left the door open for indirect 
retail wheeling of electricity. If a few privileged 
customers could shift the burden of a local 
utility’s fixed costs on to remaining customers, 
families and small businesses will suffer. We 
need to take a closer look at how We ve word- 
ed the electricity title of the legislation to make 
sure this doesn’t happen. 

Finally, | know there are a number of issues 
we've said would be dealt with in the con- 
ference. Many of these deal with legislation in- 
cluded in one bill and not in the others. But, 
occasionally, some items become conference- 
able without the full weight of consideration by 
either the House or the Senate. There is one 
such possibility out there now, that | believe is 
so important and far reaching to require that it 
not be made part of the committee effort until 
a great deal more is known about the propos- 
als. The issue is regional regulation. 

Last week the Senate Energy and Natural 
Resources Committee held a hearing on this 
subject. The proposal they are considering 
blatantly strips the States of much of their 
rightful authority by involving the FERC in mat- 
ters such as State conservation programs. It 
also adds a great deal of time delay to the util- 
ity planning process and is so inflexible it can 
take up to 3 years to make any changes to a 
utilities’ plans. 

Mr. Chairman, we do not need to be adding 
any time delays or additional layers of regula- 
tion to the utility planning and regulatory proc- 
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ess. Our conferees should be sure to stay 
away from this issue. We have not considered 
fully the consequences of such regulation and 
should avoid it. 

Mr. BLILEY. Mr. Chairman, | am pleased 
that this body is moving with such businesslike 
speed to consider the national energy strat- 
egy. | applaud your firm leadership on this 
issue Mr. DINGELL, as you have successfully 
steered this bill through its parliamentary 
maze. 

also want to note the contribution of the 
President in moving this debate. Earlier this 
spring, President Bush and Admiral Watkins 
put forth a comprehensive national energy 
strategy. That was strong, innovative, and cor- 
rectly relied on both emerging technologies 
and market principles. And here in the House, 
we Republicans led, by my friends Mr. LENT 
and Mr. MOORHEAD, built on the President's 
proposal and introduced our own national en- 
ergy strategy. 

Now | understand that some have criticized 
this bill as being undramatic. Well | for one 
think that the Congress can stand for a little 
less drama and stand for more common 
sense. | think the bill before us, though far 
from perfect, contains a lot of common sense. 
It builds on current good programs and gets 
us started in some proper new directions. | 
think this bill is worthy of this committee's sup- 
port. 
| think a successful energy plan must ad- 
dress three main points: Conservation, effi- 
ciency, and development of domestic energy 
sources. Now | think that all three of these 
principles are incorporated in a provision of 
particular concern to me, the reform of the 
Public Utility Holding Company Act. As you 
know, | have been working for PUHCA reform 
legislation for the past 4 years and am de- 
lighted that this hard work is about to pay off. 
| have long held that proper PUHCA reform is 
projobs, procompetitiveness, and 
proenvironment. 

The Public Utility Holding Company Act 
[PUHCA] was passed in 1935 to protect rate- 
payers from real-live abuses by utilities. Over 
the years the law has served us well; how- 
ever, the lawmakers of that day could not en- 
vision the development of the independent 
power producer. 

In 1978 Congress passed the Public Utilities 
Regulatory Policies Act [PURPA] brought into 
existence a new entity called a nonutility co- 
generator. In the decade since PURPA’s en- 
actment, over 20 percent of new electricity 
generating capacity has been supplied by non- 
utility generators. Just as important, this gen- 
eration has been as reliable or more reliable 
than that of traditional utility generators. 

And the trends would indicate an even larg- 
er role for these independent power produc- 
ers. The Department of Energy estimates that 
even with strong conservation measures that 
this Nation will require from 50 to 100 
gigawatts of increased electric capacity. This 
is equivalent to 500 to 1,000 new powerplants. 
By the year 2010, 40 percent of our Nation's 
energy demand will be electricity. 

Unfortunately, we have squeezed nearly 
every drop of benefit out of PURPA. We are 
rapidly running out of suitable steam-hosts 
that would allow these IPP’s to qualify as fa- 
cilities under PURPA. 
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Without the benefit of a steam-host, these 
IPP’s are forced to comply under the unten- 
able requirements of PUHCA. Attempts by 
IPP's to work within this 1935 law have cre- 
ated what one lawyer has termed: “The 
PUHCA pretzel,” a legal and financial labyrinth 
that robs the IPP of its efficiencies. 

Now if this new industry is to grow to fru- 
ition, we must remove the PUHCA impedi- 
ment. | recognize that PUHCA was created to 
address real abuses by real utilities and | do 
not advocate the scrapping of the law. | do be- 
lieve that we can refine the law to retain the 
present protection for the rate payer while en- 
couraging the benefits of increased competi- 
tion. 

And there are great benefits to allowing 
competition into the wholesale electric gener- 
ating industry. The Department of Energy esti- 
mates that full-fledged competition will bring 
savings of nearly $2 billion per year. 

Beyond these initial savings to the ratepayer 
will be the boon to industry. Lower energy 
costs means lower cost products and services. 
We will need every advantage when compet- 
gs Asia and a unified Europe. 

inally, let us not forget the benefits of the 
synergy of competition. | am reminded that not 
a single drug has ever been invented in a 
Communist country. Competition spawns inno- 
vation and technology transfer. | am convinced 
that our best hope for the commercialization 
for clean coal technology lies in the hands of 
the entrepreneurs. Our environment and econ- 
omy can benefit from the creativity of the pri- 
vate sector. 

The legislation today addresses PUHCA re- 
form in a thorough and comprehensive man- 
ner. It removes the outdated barriers to com- 
petition; yet, builds on the current law to en- 
sure maximum consumer protection. Just as 
noteworthy, this legislation expands on the 
current trend toward a more open, more effi- 
ciently utilized transmission system. This 
added enhancement will allow this Nation to 
fully enjoy the benefits of competition. 

| want to commend my colleague from Lou- 
isiana, Mr. TAUZIN, and my fellow Virginian, 
Mr. BOUCHER, for their leadership on the issue. 
Their unique perspectives and individual tal- 
ents have combined to make this legislation 
more substantial and credible. | also want to 
note the Herculean efforts the chairman of the 
Energy and Power Subcommittee, Mr. SHARP, 
for using his resources to push the debate to- 
ward maturation. 

Mr. Chairman, while | feel this bill takes a 
number of positive steps, | also feel that it also 
takes some misdirected steps in some areas 
as well as not moving when we should. | am 
particularly dismayed by Interior Committee's 
practical bar on nuclear power. It is critical to 
this Nation that we keep our nuclear option 
open. | look forward to voting for the Barton- 
Clement amendment to correct this problem. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, the need for a 
balanced energy plan is clear. The U.S. econ- 
omy is more energy intensive than any of our 
trading competitors. The simple fact is that we 
use more energy for each dollar's worth of 
goods and services than other nations. U.S. 
consumers spent nearly $440 billion this year 
on energy, or nearly 10 percent of our GNP 
on energy. 

But, much of this money is spent overseas 
because of our continual dependence on for- 
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eign oil. In fact, the Office of Technology As- 
sessment reports that by the year 2000 im- 
ports on foreign oil will rise from 45 percent to 
over 70 percent at our present rate of con- 
sumption. 

That is an alarming statistic. And, it is an 
unwise policy decision. That is money that 
should be spent here in the United States on 
investment and jobs. 

The Energy and Commerce bill will help re- 
duce U.S. dependence on foreign oil, because 
it recognizes our reliance on coal as a primary 
energy source for the production of electricity. 
Coal already accounts for more than 55 per- 
cent of the Nation’s electrical output. And, the 
demand will only grow in the years ahead. 

The Office of Technology Assessment 
projects that the United States will need as 
much as 100,000 megawatts of new electrical 
generating capacity by the end of the decade, 
and as much as 320,000 megawatts by 2010. 

Clearly, energy efficiency, conservation and 
alternative fuels play a role. But, the realities 
of the Nation's current and projected energy 
needs are clear. If America is to possess the 
electric generating capacity necessary for eco- 
nomic growth and prosperity, we must con- 
tinue to develop our immense coal resources. 

This year, 135,000 miners will produce 
1.029 billion tons of coal. In 1990, coal power 
sustained the economy at one-half the cost of 
oil generation and at two-thirds the cost of nat- 
ural gas. Mining’s impact on the national econ- 
omy yields 1.1 million jobs, $27 billion in per- 
sonal income and over $80 billion in sales. 
And, the demand for energy will only grow in 
the years ahead. 

It is critical that we use our natural re- 
sources wisely, and in a way that addresses 
environmental concerns. Title XIII of H.R. 776 
delivers powerful incentives for the use of effi- 
cient, clean, state-of-the-art technologies for 
coal-fired electric power generation. Most sig- 
nificantly, the bill authorizes a sixth and sev- 
enth round of the Government’s clean coal 
technology demonstration programs. 

These technologies will save money and en- 
able the United States to obtain real reduction 
in carbon dioxide emissions. If global warming 
is a serious threat, then clean coal tech- 
nologies are the way to obtain true reductions 
in greenhouse gases. 

The Energy and Commerce section also ad- 
vances the state of the art in the use of coal 
for liquefaction. The Nation’s abundant coal 
reserves make coal liquefaction a prime can- 
didate to reduce our reliance on imported oil. 

Finally, the measure directs the Energy De- 
partment to establish a clearinghouse on all 
coal based technologies that are underway at 
every Federal department and agency. It also 
directs Energy to take the lead in developing 
recommendations from other agencies to pro- 
mote the domestic use of coal and expand ex- 
port opportunities. 

The question is not whether the United 
States will use coal in the future but rather 
how to utilize it in an even more efficient man- 
ner. 
The House Energy and Commerce provi- 
sions move us closer to energy independence 
by making heavy investments in clean coal 
technologies, coal liquefaction, exporting initia- 
tives, and technology transfer programs to na- 
tions that are dependent on coal. 
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| commend Chairman DINGELL, Mr. SHARP, 
and especially Congressman BOUCHER for 
their diligent efforts to achieve economic and 
energy security by bringing a balanced energy 
package to the floor. 

Mr. MCCOLLUM. Mr. Chairman, as reported 
from the Energy Committee, H.R. 776 would 
have permitted the Federal Energy Regulatory 
Commission to apply a new form of antitrust 
scrutiny to electric utilities when considering 
whether or not to mandate transmission ac- 
cess in a particular case. 

As a result, the House Judiciary Committee 
asked for and received sequential referral of 
H.R. 776. The committee found that the lan- 
guage of the Energy Committee bill would 
have granted the FERC unacceptably broad, 
new independent antitrust enforcement author- 
ity. Accordingly, the Judiciary Committee re- 
ported an amendment that would have pro- 
vided that FERC should consider whether a 
wheeling order would “arrest or abate discrimi- 
natory practices in the transmission of power.” 

Subsequently, the Judiciary Committee, in 
negotiations with the Energy Committee, has 
produced a far broader substitute which would 
require the FERC to consider whether a man- 
datory wheeling order would “prevent, arrest 
or abate discriminatory practices that are sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the Commission.” 

While generally this new approach dealing 
only with discriminatory practices is far better 
than the antitrust approach that the Energy 
Committee took, | want to take a moment to 
point out some problems with the new lan- 
guage that should be addressed by the House 
and Senate conferees. 

First, in considering a proposed wheeling 
order under amended section 211 of the Fed- 
eral Power Act, the FERC is only concerned 
with the question of whether or not a wheeling 
order is necessary in an individual case. Fur- 
ther, with this legislation, we wish to encour- 
age utilities to enter into voluntary wheeling 
agreements and for FERC to step in only 
where the wheeling party is unable to nego- 
tiate such an agreement. Thus, FERC should 
not be in the business of ordering wheeling 
solely as a means of preventing potential dis- 
crimination in any form. 

The party seeking a wheeling order should 
have the obligation to show that there is more 
than simply the potential for undue discrimina- 
tion and that the discrimination concerns the 
use of a company’s transmission system. 
FERC should not be given the authority to de- 
termine whether discrimination in other types 
of arrangements, such as preferential power 
sales by Federal power marketing agencies— 
which are otherwise permitted by the FPA—or 
hydroelectric licensing preferences, can or 
should be altered by a wheeling order. 

Thus, | would hope the conferees would re- 
turn to the formulation that the Judiciary Com- 
mittee originally adopted, in which the FERC 
has the obligation to arrest and abate actual 
discriminatory practices with respect to the 
transmission of power. 

Second, the language adopted by the Judi- 
ciary Committee as well as the new com- 
promise language may expand needlessly the 
types of discrimination covered by the Federal 
Power Act. As we all recognize, some forms 
of discrimination by sellers in a marketplace 
are necessary—choosing one transaction over 
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a less rewarding transaction. This is precisely 
why the Federal Power Act consistently modi- 
fies the term discriminatory with the word “un- 
duly.” Thus, | would suggest that the con- 
ferees ensure that only practices that are un- 
duly discriminatory are to be the partial basis 
for a wheeling order. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of the bill is to 
promote greater access by third parties to the 
transmission grids owned by the Nation’s elec- 
tric utilities. To accomplish that purpose, the 
bill grants the FERC the authority to order a 
utility to transmit power for a third party if the 
proposed transaction is in the public interest, 
protects electric system reliability, and pro- 
motes one or more certain other public policy 
goals—including, for example, the promotion 
of competition. 

Given the nature of the determination that 
FERC must make before ordering wheeling, | 
do not believe that the FERC also requires 
new independent authority to determine 
whether mandated transmission access would 
remedy speculative or benign forms of pref- 
erence that a transmitting utility may give cur- 
rent customers. Therefore, | suggest that the 
conferees continue to work to improve this 
clearly troublesome provision. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, | rise today in 
support of H.R. 776, the Comprehensive Na- 
tional Energy Policy Act. 

Since February 1991, when President Bush 
released his blueprint for energy independ- 
ence, the House and Senate have been work- 
ing diligently to enact national energy legisla- 
tion. It was no easy task to mold the Presi- 
dent's shortsighted, production-based proposal 
into a balanced national strategy, and | strong- 
ly commend my colleagues who have worked 
so hard to craft legislation which focuses on 
efficiency, conservation, and the use of alter- 
native energy sources as well as on enhanced 
production. 

Several provisions of H.R. 776 are of par- 
ticular importance to my home State of North 
Carolina. For the last several years, North 
Carolinians have been battling Mobil Oil's 
plans to drill off our Outer Banks. Although 
drilling is unprecedented in these treacherous 
waters and could prove devastating to the 
fragile coastal environment, the President's 
energy proposal would have increased the op- 
portunities for drilling in such ecologically sen- 
sitive areas. In fact, the Interior Department 
has been proceeding with implementation of 
this portion of his strategy since it was re- 
leased last year—despite ongoing concerns 
about the viability of the Mobil project. 

H.R. 776 would place a 10-year moratorium 
on oil and gas development of most of the 
U.S. Outer Continental Shelf, extending pro- 
tection to the entire Atlantic coast—much of 
which the President excluded from his 1990 
moratorium order. In addition, the bill would 
establish panels to review existing information 
about the impact of OCS leasing, develop- 
ment, and production in each OCS region and 
require the Interior Department to consider the 
panels’ findings and the environmental risks of 
drilling along with oil and gas potential. 

Based on the findings of a similar panel 
which was established to evaluate environ- 
mental data on the Mobil exploration plan, 
H.R. 776 also directs the Interior Department 
to buy back the Mobil leases off the North 
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Carolina coast. | was an original cosponsor of 
OCS legislation introduced by Representative 
WALTER JONES, the distinguished chairman of 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Commit- 
tee, and | am very pleased that the major pro- 
visions of this measure were included in the 
energy bill. 

| am also pleased that the bill contains the 
key provisions of legislation sponsored by 
Representative TiM VALENTINE and myself to 
increase the use of existing energy-efficient 
lighting technology. H.R. 776 would establish 
10 regional energy efficient lighting dem- 
onstration centers to promote the commercial 
application of underutilized lighting tech- 
nologies. The centers would educate engi- 
neers, architects, commercial developers, 
building owners, office managers and other 
end users about lighting technologies which 
can help reduce our energy consumption 
today. | would like to thank my colleagues 
Representative ED TOWNS and Representative 
PHIL SHARP for their willingness to include this 
measure in the energy bill. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 776 will lessen our eco- 
nomic vulnerability, reduce our dependence on 
foreign oil, and enable this Nation to meet its 
long-term energy needs. | urge my colleagues 
to support this long-awaited bill. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, in con- 
sidering the comprehensive national energy 
policy bill, we have an opportunity here today 
to shape our future rather than have the future 
shape us. 

Energy is a crucial factor to our country’s 
development and growth. We have learned 
from past experience that it must be abundant, 
reliable, and low-cost if we are to sustain our 
economic growth. 

We need an energy policy which considers 
the best interests of the United States. We 
need a comprehensive energy strategy which 
enables us to rely on America’s energy re- 
sources. We need a strategy which stresses 
conservation, domestic oil and natural gas, nu- 
clear power and the advancement of tech- 
nology which will allow us to make use of our 
most abundant natural resource, coal. 

Since the first oil crisis in the 1970's our 
economy has expanded by 50 percent; en- 
couragingly during this same period energy 
consumption has risen but 10 percent. Com- 
panies have made major investments to in- 
crease efficiency, and individual consumers 
have become increasingly sensitive to environ- 
mental concerns and to the dwindling state of 
our energy reserves, but we can and must do 
better and | commend the provisions in title 1 
of this bill. 

Yes, conservation, renewable sources, and 
attaining greater efficiency are definitely goals 
that we must work toward, but we can make 
no mistake, when it comes to large scale en- 
ergy generation we must have a fuel founda- 
tion that is secure, plentiful, and readily avail- 
able and reasonably priced—that fuel founda- 
tion is coal. 

The United States is rich in coal and coal 
can be for the United States what oil is to 
Saudi Arabia. Clean coal technology offers ef- 
ficiency increases of up to 150 percent over 
conventional technology allowing us to be 
competitive with our international neighbors. 
Additionally, clean coal technology produces 
20 percent less carbon dioxide than conven- 
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tional technology, which goes directly to the 
heart of the global warming controversy and | 
am pleased that the bill recognizes the impor- 
tance of the development of clean coal tech- 


He 

While | wholeheartedly support the intent of 
this bill, | regret that it does not go further with 
regard to stimulating our domestic oil industry. 
However, | do feel the bill is a beginning and 
am pleased that it includes alternative mini- 
mum tax relief for independent oil and gas 
drillers. On September 7, 1989, | submitted 
and am again submitting today into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD the statement of Michel 
T. Halbouty, a noted geoscientist and petro- 
leum engineer, concerning the need for a 
comprehensive national energy policy. His 
statement and call for a national energy policy 
is as applicable today as it was then, if not 
more so. 

[From the Congressional Record, Sept. 7, 

1989] 
TRIBUTE TO MICHEL T. HALBOUTY 

(Mr. MILLER of Ohio asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 minute 
and to revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to recognize 
Mr. Michel T. Halbouty as one of the world's 
outstanding geoscientist. His many honors 
in the field as well as his extensive service to 
the industry and the Nation in many dif- 
ferent capacities, is testimony to his stand- 
ing in the scientific arena. Mr. Halbouty had 
the distinction of testifying before Secretary 
James Watkins and other Department of En- 
ergy officials a short time ago with valuable 
information toward the establishment of a 
national energy strategy. I would like to ex- 
tend my remarks today to include his valu- 
able testimony. In addition to this honor, 
Mr. Halbouty was recently reappointed as a 
member of the Office of Technology's Assess- 
ment Advisory Council. This advisory coun- 
cil is made up of 10 public members eminent 
in science, technology, and education, ap- 
pointed by the Board of OTA. These members 
advise the Board on OTA assessments and 
other matters and provide us with invaluable 
experience from the scientific community. 

STATEMENT OF MICHEL T. HALBOUTY?! 

I would like to begin my remarks by com- 
mending our Secretary of Energy, Admiral 
James Watkins, for having a hearing such as 
this regarding the United States’ critical 
need for an energy policy strategy. The Unit- 
ed States, unlike other major world powers, 
has never had a comprehensive national en- 
ergy policy that worked. Each presidential 
administration that has tried to put to- 
gether a plan of action to provide greater en- 
ergy security has failed. 

All too often, if the executive branch sug- 
gested a policy of action, the legislative 
branch refused it and did not offer a sub- 
stitute that was acceptable to the executive 
branch, Likewise, congressional suggestions 
have often been ignored by the executive 
branch. They have see-sawed back and forth 
and up and down, and have accomplished 
nothing. I should not say nothing, because 
they have placed this nation’s economic and 
strategic securities in jeopardy, and that is 
something—very serious. 

It is long overdue for the Congress and the 
administration to put aside special interest 
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and look only toward providing a com- 
prehensive energy policy, a workable plan, 
that will lead to constructive and meaning- 
ful legislation. Such action must begin at 
the top of our federal government. Even 
though we have the knowledge, the techno- 
logical advances, and the expertise to collate 
and produce our domestic energy supplies, it 
cannot be accomplished without proper fed- 
eral management to set the guidelines. Calls 
for a firm national energy policy have inten- 
sified amid increased public attention to 
prospects for a renewed oil squeeze caused by 
falling U.S. production, rising consumption, 
and rising imports. 

All of our vast domestic energy resources— 
petroleum, coal, nuclear, solar, hydropower, 
wind, and biomass, to name only a few— 
should be continuously researched for im- 
proved usage. However, our key resources— 
petroleum, coal, and nuclear energy—are not 
being produced in quantities or in manners 
adequate to meet our energy demands. I 
want to speak briefly on the importance of 
each of these resources. 

Our petroleum resource base has a special 
place in the hierarchy of domestic energy 
sources. Crude oil and natural gas today sup- 
ply about 66% of our entire fuel mix. Yet, un- 
fortunately, our domestic ‘crude oil produc- 
tion is declining at a precipitous rate, and 
our supplies of natural gas in most cases 
cannot immediately be substituted for oil 
usage. As a result, our crude oil and product 
imports are dramatically rising almost 
daily. 

I will now reveal some frightening statis- 
tics. I know that the Department of Energy 
has all that I will cite, but it is proper and 
appropriate that they be emphasized and 
stated in this public hearing. 

The impact of increased imports is dem- 
onstrated by the fact that our domestic pro- 
duction has dropped from 8.9 million barrels 
a day in 1985 to our current production of 7.5 
million barrels a day, a drop of 1.4 million 
barrels a day. Of our production, some 1.9 
million barrels a day comes from Alaska. 
Therefore, we are producing less than 6 mil- 
lion barrels a day in the conterminous U.S. 
and the drop is accelerating. We are now pro- 
ducing 500,000 barrels a day less than we did 
in 1988. Our imports have risen from an aver- 
age of 5.1 million barrels a day in 1985 to to- 
day’s average of 7.9 million barrels a day. 
This is a negative turnaround of an astound- 
ing 4.2 million barrels a day in just 4 years! 
It is incongruous that this situation can be 
further tolerated! 

Currently, our demand is 17.2 million bar- 
rels per day. We are producing 7.5 million 
barrels per day and we are now importing 7.9 
million barrels per day—a combined total of 
15.4 million barrels a day. Our imports rep- 
resent 46% of our demand. We now have a 1.8 
million barrel per day deficit which must be 
made up from our existing crude oil stocks 
and our natural gas liquids production. In 
addition, it is possible that we could be im- 
porting close to 9 million barrels per day be- 
fore the end of this year! Furthermore, it is 
estimated that in the lower 48 states, pro- 
duction has been dropping at the rate of 
40,000 barrels per day each month. In a year 
or so, a decline will finally set in on the 
North Slope, which will further accentuate 
the import dependence. And it is estimated 
that by the end of 1990 the United States will 
be importing from 9 million to 10 million 
barrels per day. This is indeed frightening! 
This could approximate 60% of our total 
daily consumption. 

We cannot continue to just produce our re- 
maining reserves without trying to replace 
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them through more exploration. It is most 
evident that when imports increase, explo- 
ration decreases, which in turn reduces the 
strength or our petroleum industry and thus 
jeopardizes our economic and national secu- 
rity. 

Let me cite a few more statistics: In 1981 
we drilled 91,600 wells. Last year we drilled 
25,186. For the first quarter of 1989, the total 
was 5529, and there are estimates of only 
about 20,000 wells drilled for the year. Today 
there are fewer than 800 rigs running. Be- 
cause of these very low rates of exploration, 
the independent segment of the industry has 
not only been decimated but virtually wiped 
out. 

I should here remind you that the inde- 
pendents throughout the history of the pe- 
troleum industry have drilled 80 percent of 
the wells and discovered 75 percent of all the 
oil and gas in this country. Whereas there 
were once 60,000 independents actively drill- 
ing for oil and gas, there are now less than 
1,000. Where there were once more than 40 
major companies, there are now less than a 
dozen. 

For more than 30 years, from one adminis- 
tration to another, the government has 
thrust one disincentive after another at the 
industry. These disincentives did not appear 
suddenly. Rather, it was a gradual process 
which caused a deterioration, particularly in 
the exploration and production segments. It 
is really baffling that a nation that is con- 
sidered to have the most intelligent people 
on earth can permit this deterioration of the 
industry when they—the people—realized 
that in the long-run that whatever hurts the 
petroleum industry will eventually hurt 
them. Such thinking is irrational. 

Yet there are those, many even in high 
places, who say don't drill,” don't explore 
anymore,“ meaning let the U.S. petroleum 
exploration and production segments of the 
industry die. They say just keep on increas- 
ing imports—the oil is cheaper. This concept 
is most dangerous in that it does not take 
into account where our dependency lies and 
how it could affect our economic and strate- 
gic securities. Those who favor greater im- 
ports do not realize that we just cannot ever 
place this nation’s destiny in the hands of 
others who have their own interests above 
ours. But, unfortunately, this is exactly 
what is happening. We are gradually ceding 
some of our liberties to those who control 
and own the supplies of oil that are shipped 
to this country. 

It is evident that the appropriate and 
obligatory role of the federal government in 
our quest for energy supplies is to create an 
atmosphere and an energy policy which will 
encourage - courage the private sector to 
seek produce and develop all our energy 
sources without undue interference. The pol- 
icy must provide core pieces of legislation 
through which we can rationally evaluate 
our energy-resources options. Such a policy 
should be truly bipartisan formulated solely 
for the protection and best interests of the 
national welfare. It must be viewed as a 
means of survival for this country. 

From geoscientific studies of our land and 
water areas, it is evident that there is the 
potential to find as much oil and gas as we 
have produced to date. Much of our petro- 
leum potential lies in our federal lands and 
waters. Yet we have been prevented from ex- 
ploring for energy and minerals on some of 
these lands because of federal restraints. For 
example, geoscientists from industry, aca- 
demia and government are in common agree- 
ment that the Coastal Plain of the Arctic 
National Wildlife Refuge (ANWR) is the most 
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promising onshore petroleum frontier in the 
United States. Yet federal restraints prevent 
drilling in this region. 

Our growing energy needs indicate that nu- 
clear energy and coal will progressively have 
to be substituted for petroleum in the post- 
petroleum era. The proper long-range devel- 
opment of these sources has been sorely ne- 
glected. 

Nuclear-generated electricity has already 
saved America over three billion barrels of 
oil, with billions more to be saved before the 
turn of the century. Our existing nuclear 
plants are preventing more than 2 million 
barrels of oil per day from being imported 
into the country. Public fear has prevented 
the construction of additional plants. He 
firmly believe reform of nuclear permitting 
regulations and standardization of design 
could revive the industry. If we were to es- 
tablish one, and only one design, we could 
rapidly build the 100 new plants we now need, 
which could save us another 3 million barrels 
per day and thus solidify our domestic en- 
ergy base. 

Now let’s talk about coal. Coal is the most 
abundant yet least utilized of our domestic 
energy resources. We should be using more 
coal than we are today, and, therefore, 
should be planning to use more in the future. 
In terms of proven reserves, we have 60 times 
more coal than oil on an energy equivalent 
basis and more than 40 times more coal than 
natural gas on an energy equivalent basis. 
Considerable research is necessary to deter- 
mine the most efficient use of coal and its 
compliance with approved environmental 
standards, Coal also can make a positive 
contribution by becoming a major export 
which would be a boon to reducing our for- 
eign deficits. 

In addition to what nuclear energy and 
coal can provide, if we would increase our en- 
ergy supply from other sources equivalent to 
another 2 to 3 million barrels of oil per day, 
we would be energy secure, and that security 
would increase year by year. 

The invitation to participate here today 
stated we should give our opinion on what 
should the priorities be for National Energy 
Strategies.“ 

Therefore, my recommendations for prior- 
ities for the creation of an Integrated Na- 
tional Energy Strategy which would also 
serve as guidelines to form a most construc- 
tive national energy policy are as follows: 

1, Enhancement of federal leasing policies 
to provide for more energy and minerals ex- 
ploration. 

2. Completion of the filling of the Strategic 
Petroleum Reserve. 

3. Environmental controls and regulatory 
policies based on a scientific cost-benefit 
basis. Government should encourage and 
strongly recommend that environmentalists 
and industry leaders get together and both 
parties use every possible means to arrive at 
a compatible understanding and solution to 
a dispute or a problem or a situation instead 
of one or the other adopting a go to hell" 
attitude or a standoffish impasse attitude. 

4. Increased efforts to provide safe and eco- 
nomic nuclear power and encourage industry 
to build 100 new, standard-design plants. 

5. Development of clean coal technology, 
greater utilization of our coal resources, and 
promotion of U.S. coal exports. 

6. More research and development pro- 
grams to fully exploit our energy alter- 
natives, energy conservation, and enhanced 
oil recovery technology. 

7. And, most importantly, reasonable tax 
measures such as: 

(a) Removing oil and gas preference items 
from Alternative Minimum Tax computa- 
tions. 
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(b) Providing investment tax credits for re- 
search and development activity, especially 
in the area of enhanced oil recovery. 

(c) Allowing immediate expensing of 100% 
of Intangible Drilling Costs in tax calcula- 
tions, and expanding the definition to in- 
clude geological and geophysical costs and 
unrecovered surface casing. 

(d) For increasing the depletion percentage 
for oil and gas to 22½%. 

(e) Returning temporarily abandoned strip- 
per wells to production under a 22½% pref- 
erential tax credit on all production and 
equipment costs. 

(f) Providing a 20% exploration incentive 
credit on all drilling and equipment costs ex- 
pended for a discovery well and for subse- 
quent development of the new field. 

If the above mentioned tax incentives are 
granted, it is my opinion that within 18 
months of enactment there will be 2,500 rigs 
operating in this country, searching for, dis- 
covering and producing oil and gas from new 
fields and, thereby, reducing our import lev- 
els and our foreign deficit with each new dis- 
covery. 

Furthermore, if all of the above mentioned 
recommendations are adopted, they will ma- 
terially restore and sustain the nation’s en- 
ergy strength and security as well as set the 
permanent foundation for a viable, effective 
national energy plan for now and in the fu- 
ture. 

I appreciate the invitation from Secretary 
Watkins to participate in this hearing. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. SHARP] has 1 minute 
remaining. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. LENT. Mr. Chairman, I, too, 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. MURTHA) 
having assumed the chair, Mr. SKAGGS, 
Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
reported that that Committee, having 
had under consideration the bill (H.R. 
776) to provide for improved energy ef- 
ficiency had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT RELATING TO 
MEMBERS’ COMPENSATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The un- 
finished business is the question of sus- 
pending the rules and agreeing to the 
concurrent resolution, House Concur- 
rent Resolution 320. 

The clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BROOKS] that the House suspend the 
rules and agree to the concurrent reso- 
lution (H. Con. Res. 320), on which the 
yeas and nays are ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 414, nays 3, 
not voting 17, as follows: 
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Abercrombie 
Ackerman 
Alexander 
Allard 

Allen 
Anderson 
Andrews (ME) 
Andrews (NJ) 
Andrews (TX) 
Annunzio 
Applegate 
Archer 
Armey 


Campbell (CA) 
Campbell (CO) 
Cardin 


Coleman (TX) 
Collins (IL) 
Collins (MI) 
Combest 
Condit 
Conyers 


[Roll No. 131] 
YEAS—414 


Dornan (CA) 
Downey 
Dreier 
Duncan 


Johnson (CT) 
Johnson (SD) 
Johnson (TX) 
Johnston 


Jones (NC) 


Kennedy 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kleczka 
Klug 
Kolbe 
Kopetsk! 


Lehman (CA) 
Lehman (FL) 
Lent 

Levin (MI) 
Lewis (CA) 


Lowery (CA) 
Lowey (NY) 
Luken 
Machtley 
Manton 
Markey 
Marlenee 
Martin 
Martinez 


McHugh 
McMillan (NC) 
McMillen (MD) 


Michel 
Miller (CA) 
Miller (OH) 
Miller (WA) 
Mineta 


Owens (NY) 
Owens (UT) 
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Oxley Rowland Stump 
Packard Roybal Sundquist 
Pallone Russo Swett 
Panetta Sabo Swift 
Parker Sanders Synar 
Pastor Sangmelster Tallon 
Patterson Santorum Tanner 
Paxon Sarpalius Tauzin 
Payne (NJ) Savage Taylor (MS) 
Payne (VA) Sawyer Taylor (NC) 
Pease Saxton Thomas (CA) 
Pelost Schaefer Thomas (GA) 
Penny Scheuer ‘Thomas (WY) 
Peterson (FL) Schiff ‘Thornton 
Peterson (MN) Schroeder Torres 
Petri Schulze Torricelli 
Pickett Schumer Towns 
Pickle Sensenbrenner Traficant 
Porter Serrano Traxler 
Poshard Sharp Unsoeld 
Price Shaw Upton 
Pursell Shays Valentine 
Rahall Shuster Vander Jagt 
Ramstad Sikorski Vento 
Rangel Sisisky Visclosky 
Ravenel Skaggs Volkmer 
Ray Skeen Vucanovich 
Reed Skelton Walker 
Regula Slattery Walsh 
Rhodes Slaughter Waxman 
Richardson Smith (FL) Weber 
Ridge Smith (NJ) Welss 
Riggs Smith (OR) Weldon 
Rinaldo Smith (TX) Wheat 
Ritter Snowe Williams 
Roberts Solarz Wise 
Roe Solomon Wolf 
Roemer Spence Wolpe 
Rogers Spratt Wyden 
Rohrabacher Staggers Yates 
Ros-Lehtinen Stallings Yatron 
Rose Stark Young (AK) 
Rostenkowski Stearns Young (FL) 
Roth Stenholm Zeliff 
Roukema Studds Zimmer 
NAYS—3 
Perkins Smith (IA) Washington 
NOT VOTING—17 
Anthony randy Stokes 
AuCoin Jones (GA) Waters 
Boxer Kolter Whitten 
Coleman (MO) Levine (CA) Wilson 
Edwards (OK) Oakar Wylie 
Engel Quillen 
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Mr. GILLMOR and Mr. NAGLE 
changed their vote from nay“ to 
yea. 

So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof), the rules were suspended and 
the concurrent resolution was agreed 
to. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. COLEMAN of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I was unable to make the vote 
on House Concurrent Resolution 320, 
rollcall 131. Obviously as a sponsor of 
the Madison amendment, I am whole- 
heartedly in support of that. Had I 
been present, I would have voted aye. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, during rollcall 
vote No. 131 on House Concurrent Resolution 
320 | was unavoidably detained. Had | been 
present | would have voted “yes.” 
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REMOVAL OF NAME OF MEMBER 
AS COSPONSOR OF HOUSE JOINT 
RESOLUTION 442 


Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
in order to correct an error by the 
Clerk, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
move the name of my colleague, the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
MCMILLAN] as a cosponsor of House 
Joint Resolution 442. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MURTHA). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Florida? 

There was no objection. 


DESIGNATION OF VICE CHAIRMAN 
OF JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on 
Armed Services be discharged from fur- 
ther consideration of the Senate bill 
(S. 2569) to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to make the Vice Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff a 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; to 
provide joint duty credit for certain 
service; and to provide for the tem- 
porary continuation of the current 
Deputy National Security Adviser in a 
flag officer grade in the Navy, and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin? 
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Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, I do so only 
for the purpose of yielding to my dis- 
tinguished chairman so that he may 
explain the bill. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. S. 2569, a bill to 
amend title 10, United States Code, 
would make changes to the organiza- 
tion of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; au- 
thorize joint duty credit for certain 
service; and provide for the temporary 
continuation of the current deputy na- 
tional security advisor in a flag officer 
grade in the Navy. 

I intend to offer an amendment that 
would strike the joint duty credit and 
organization of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff provisions of the bill—we will be 
addressing those issues as part of the 
national defense authorization bill for 
fiscal year 1993—and keep only the pro- 
vision dealing with the continuation of 
the current deputy national security 
advisor in a flag officer grade. 

This provision is necessary to allow 
the current Deputy for National Secu- 
rity Affairs, who assumed his position 
on December 5, 1991, to retire at his 
present grade. While the committee 
does not believe it desirable for the po- 
sition of deputy national security advi- 
sor to be filled by an active duty offi- 
cer, in this case, delays associated with 
extended hearings on the confirmation 
of the previous deputy to a position re- 
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quiring Senate confirmation, precluded 
an orderly process in the relief of the 
current deputy from his previous ac- 
tive duty assignment. Due to press of 
current job requirements and this lack 
of a transition, the committee believes 
the statutory period in which an officer 
may hold the grade of admiral while 
awaiting retirement be extended by 3 
months to June 4, 1992. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, con- 
tinuing to reserve my right to object, I 
would like to say that I certainly sup- 
port the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin. The committee will be ad- 
dressing the two issues being stricken 
from the bill, joint duty credit and vice 
chairman of the JCS, during the fiscal 
year 1993 authorization process. Nei- 
ther of these two provisions is time-ur- 
gent. However, the remaining section 
of S. 2569 concerning the deputy na- 
tional security advisor is time-urgent, 
and therefore justifies the chairman’s 
unanimous-consent request, which I 
support. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, but I will not 
object, I might say I am familiar with 
the motion made by the chairman of 
the Committee on Armed Services. I 
concur in it wholeheartedly. I might 
add that I have been spending a great 
deal of effort on one item that is being 
deleted from this dealing with the Vice 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

This can be, in my opinion, held in 
the ordinary course of affairs in the 
present part of the defense bill that has 
been reported out already from the 
committee, so I think that it is best to 
handle it that way, rather than 
through this special legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I concur in this request, 
and I withdraw my reservation of ob- 
jection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MURTHA). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as fol- 
lows: 

S. 2569 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. VICE CHAIRMAN OF THE JOINT 
CHIEFS OF STAFF. 

(a) DESIGNATION AS A MEMBER OF THE JOINT 
CHIEFS OF STAFF.—Section 15l(a) of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended— 

(1) by redesignating paragraphs (2) through 
(5) as paragraphs (3) through (6), respec- 
tively; and 

(2) by inserting after paragraph (1) the fol- 
lowing new paragraph (2): 

(2) The Vice Chairman.“ 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.—(1) Section 
154 of such title is amended— 

(A) in subsection (c), by striking out 
“such” and inserting in lieu thereof the du- 
ties prescribed for him as a member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and such other“; 

(B) by striking out subsection (f); and 
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(C) by redesignating subsection (g) as sub- 
section (f). 

(2) Section 155(a)(1) of such title is amend- 
ed by striking out and the Vice Chairman.” 
SEC. 2, JOINT DUTY CREDIT FOR EQUIVALENT 

DUTY IN OPERATIONS DESERT 
SHIELD AND DESERT STORM. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—(1) The Secretary of De- 
fense, upon a recommendation made in ac- 
cordance with paragraph (3), shall credit an 
officer of the Armed Forces of the United 
States who has completed service described 
in paragraph (2) as having completed a full 
tour of duty in a joint duty assignment for 
the purposes of chapter 38 of title 10, United 
States Code. 

(2) Paragraph (1) applies to any officer 
who, after August 1, 1990, and before October 
1, 1991, performed service in an assignment in 
the Persian Gulf combat zone that— 

(A) provided significant experience in joint 
matters; or 

(B) involved frequent professional inter- 
action of that officer with (1) units and mem- 
bers of any of the armed forces other than 
the officer’s armed force, or (ii) an allied 
armed force. 

(3) The Secretary shall take action under 
paragraph (1) in the case of any officer if 
that action is recommended, with the con- 
currence of the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, by the Chief of Staff of the Army 
(for an officer in the Army), the Chief of 
Naval Operations (for an officer in the Navy), 
the Chief of Staff of the Air Force (for an of- 
ficer in the Air Force), or the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps (for an officer in the Ma- 
rine Corps). 

(b) INAPPLICABILITY OF CERTAIN REPORTING 
AND POLICY REQUIREMENTS.—Officers for 
whom joint duty credit has been granted 
pursuant to subsection (a) shall not be 
counted for the purposes of paragraphs (7), 
(8), (9), (11), or (12) of section 667 of title 10, 
United States Code, and subsections (a)(3) 
and (b) of section 662 of such title. 

(c) INFORMATION ON EXERCISE OF AUTHORITY 
TO BE INCLUDED IN FISCAL YEAR 1993 ANNUAL 
REPORT.—The annual report submitted to 
Congress by the Secretary of Defense for fis- 
cal year 1993 under section 113(c) of title 10, 
United States Code, shall include the follow- 
ing information: 

(1) The total number of officers granted 
joint duty credit pursuant to subsection (a). 

(2) The total number of such officers for 
each armed force. 

(3) The total number of officers in each 
grade and each occupational specialty who 
have been granted joint duty credit pursuant 
to subsection (a). 

(4) For each armed force, the total number 
of such officers in each grade and each occu- 
pational specialty who have been granted 
such credit. 

(d) DEFINITIONS.—In this section: 

(1) The term Joint matters“ has the 
meaning given such term in section 668(a) of 
title 10, United States Code. 

(2) The term Persian Gulf combat zone“ 
means the area designated by the President 
as the combat zone for Operation Desert 
Shield, Operation Desert Storm, and related 
operations for purposes of section 112 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1986. 

SEC, 3. GRADE OF THE CURRENT DEPUTY NA- 
TIONAL SECURITY ADVISOR WHILE 
PENDING RETIREMENT IN THE 
NAVY. 

(a) TEMPORARY CONTINUATION IN GRADE.— 
Notwithstanding the period of limitation 
contained in section 601(b)(4) of title 10, 
United States Code, the person who began 
service in the position of Deputy Assistant 
to the President and Deputy for National Se- 
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curity Affairs on December 5, 1991, shall con- 
tinue to hold the grade of admiral while 
awaiting retirement in the Navy, except that 
such person may not continue to hold that 
grade under the authority of this section 
after the earlier of— 

(1) the date on which he terminates service 
in that position; or 

(2) June 4, 1992. 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—This section shall 
take effect as of December 5, 1991. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ASPIN 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ASPIN: Strike 
out sections 1 and 2 (page 2, line 1, through 
page 5, line 8). 

Page 5, line 9, strike out SEC. 3.“ and in- 
sert in lieu thereof SECTION 1.”. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be 
read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

AMENDMENT TO THE TITLE OFFERED BY MR. 

ASPIN 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment to the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment to the title offered by Mr. 
ASPIN: Amend the title so as to read: “An 
Act to provide for the temporary continu- 
ation in office of the current Deputy Na- 
tional Security Advisor in a flag officer 
grade in the Navy.“ 

The amendment to the title was 
agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to ex- 
tend their remarks on S. 2569, the Sen- 
ate bill just considered and passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON CRIME AND CRIMINAL JUS- 
TICE OF COMMITTEE ON JUDICI- 
ARY TO SIT DURING 5-MINUTE 
RULE TOMORROW 


Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Crime and Criminal Jus- 
tice of the Committee on the Judiciary 
be permitted to sit during proceedings 
under the 5-minute rule tomorrow, 
Thursday, May 21, 1992. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 
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PERMISSION TO CONSIDER 
AMENDMENT NO. 1, AS MODI- 


FIED, AT ANY TIME TODAY DUR- 
ING CONSIDERATION OF H.R. 176, 
COMPREHENSIVE NATIONAL EN- 
ERGY POLICY ACT 


Mr. SHARP. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that amendment No. 1, 
printed in House Report 102-528, may be 
offered, in a modified form, at any time 
today during consideration of the bill 
in the Committee of the Whole House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


COMPREHENSIVE NATIONAL 
ENERGY POLICY ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to House Resolution 459 and rule 
XXIII, the Chair declares the House in 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill, H.R. 776. 
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IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE HOUSE 

Accordingly, the House resolved it- 
self into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
further consideration of the bill (H.R. 
776) to provide for improved energy ef- 
ficiency, with Mr. SKAGGS in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee of the Whole rose earlier this after- 
noon, all time for general debate had 
expired. 

Pursuant to the rule, the amendment 
in the nature of a substitute consisting 
of the text of the committee print, May 
19, 1992, Comprehensive National En- 
ergy Policy Act is considered as an 
original bill for the purpose of amend- 
ment and is considered as read. 

The text of the amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute is as follows: 

H. R. 776 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE; TABLE OF CONTENTS, 

(a) SHORT TITLE.—This Act may be cited as 
the “Comprehensive National Energy Policy 
Act”. 

(b) TABLE OF CONTENTS.— 

Sec. 1. Short title; table of contents. 
TITLE I—ENERGY EFFICIENCY 
Sec. 101. Findings, purpose, and definition. 
Subtitle A—Buildings 
111. Residential and commercial build- 
ing energy efficiency codes and 
standards. 
112. Voluntary home energy efficiency 
ratings. 
Subtitle B—Federal Agency Energy 
Management 
. 121. Federal energy 
amendments. 
122. Intergovernmental energy manage- 
ment planning and coordina- 
tion. 
. 123. Federal agency energy manage- 
ment training. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


management 


Sec. 
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Sec. 124. Identification and attainment of 
agency energy reduction and 
management goals. 

Sec. 125. Energy audit teams. 

Sec. 126, Procurement and identification of 
energy efficient products. 

Subtitle C—Electricity and Utilities 
PART 1—ELECTRIC UTILITIES 

Sec. 131. Encouragement of investments in 
conservation and energy effi- 
ciency. 

Sec. 132. Tennessee Valley Authority least- 
cost planning program. 

Sec. 133. Amendment of Hoover Power Plant 
Act. 

PART 2—GAS UTILITIES 

Sec. 141. Encouragement of investments in 
conservation and energy effi- 
ciency. 

PART 3—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Sec. 151. Conservation grants to State regu- 
latory authorities. 

Subtitle D—Requirements and Information 

Sec. 161. Energy efficiency labeling for win- 

dows and window systems. 

Voluntary standards for industrial 

insulation and improvement of 
industrial audits. 


Sec. 162. 


Sec. 163. Energy conservation requirements 
for certain commercial and in- 
dustrial equipment. 

Sec. 164. Energy conservation requirements 
for certain lamps and 
showerheads. 

Sec. 165. Energy conservation requirements 
for certain other equipment and 
energy efficiency labeling for 
luminaires. 

Sec. 166. Cooperative advanced appliance 
and equipment development. 

Sec. 167. Evaluation of utility early replace- 
ment programs for appliances. 

Subtitle E—Miscellaneous 

Sec. 171. Commercial application of energy 
efficient lighting technology. 

Sec. 172. Energy efficiency in industrial fa- 
cilities. 

Sec. 173. Process-oriented industrial energy 
efficiency. 

Sec. 174. Miscellaneous. 

TITLE I—NATURAL GAS PIPELINES 

Sec. 201. Fewer restrictions on certain natu- 
ral gas imports. 

Sec. 202. Optional certificates for certain 
projects. 

Sec. 203. Transportation under section 311 of 
the Natural Gas Policy Act of 
1978. 

Sec. 204. Rules in local distribution com- 
pany bypass cases. 

Sec. 205. Third party contracting by the 
Federal Energy Regulatory 
Commission for Natural Gas 
Act facilities. 

Sec. 206. New rates and joint through rates. 

Sec. 207. Utilization of informal rulemaking 
procedures. 

Sec. 208. Faster issuance and review of com- 
mission orders. 

Sec. 209. Streamlined certificate procedures. 

Sec. 210. Expedited Federal Energy Regu- 
latory Commission rules, 

Sec. 211. Gas delivery interconnections in 
production areas. 

Sec. 212. Gas delivery interconnections in 
market areas for local utilities. 

Sec. 213. Technical amendments. 


TITLE II—ALTERNATIVE FUELS— 
GENERAL 
Sec. 301. Definitions. 
Sec. 302. Amendments to the Energy Policy 
and Conservation Act. 
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Sec. 303. Assurance of acquisition of a vari- 
ety of fueling facilities. 

Sec. 304. Increased Federal fleet require- 
ment. 

Sec. 305. Use of alcohol-enhanced gasoline in 
Federal motor vehicles. 

Sec. 306. Disadvantaged business enterprises. 


TITLE IV—ALTERNATIVE FUELS—NON- 
FEDERAL PROGRAMS 


. 401. Truck commercial application pro- 


gram. 

402. Conforming amendments. 

. 403. Alternative motor fuels amend- 
ments. 

404. Vehicular natural gas jurisdiction. 

. 405. Public information program. 

. 406. Labeling requirements. 

. 407. Availability of fueling facilities. 

. 408. Data acquisition program. 

. 409. Federal Energy Regulatory Com- 
mission authority to approve 
recovery of certain expenses in 
advance. 

Sec. 410. State and local incentives pro- 

grams. 

Sec. 411. Alternative fuel bus program. 

Sec. 412. Certification of training programs. 
Sec. 413. Alternative fuel use in nonroad ve- 
hicles and engines. 

Sec. 414. Reports to Congress. 

Sec. 415. Low interest loan program. 

Sec. 416. Commercial application funding for 

alternative fueled vehicles. 

Sec. 417. Prohibited acts. 

Sec. 418. Enforcement. 

TITLE V—AVAILABILITY AND USE OF 
REPLACEMENT FUELS, ALTERNATIVE 
FUELS, AND ALTERNATIVE FUELED 
PRIVATE VEHICLES 


Sec. 501. Mandate for alternative fuel pro- 
viders. 

Sec. 502. Replacement fuel supply and de- 
mand program. 

Sec. 503. Replacement fuel demand esti- 
mates and supply information. 

Sec. 504. Modification of goals; additional 
rulemaking authority. 

Sec. 505. Voluntary supply commitments. 

Sec. 506. Technical and policy analysis. 

Sec. 507. Fleet requirement program. 

Sec. 508. Secretary’s recommendations to 
Congress. 

Sec. 509. Effect on other laws. 

Sec. 510. Prohibited acts. 

Sec, 511. Enforcement. 

Sec. 512. Powers of the Secretary. 

Sec. 513. Authorization of appropriations. 


TITLE VI—ELECTRIC MOTOR VEHICLES 
Sec. 601. Definitions. 
Subtitle A—Electric Motor Vehicle 
Commercial Demonstration Program 
Sec. 611. Applications. 
Sec. 612. Selection of proposers. 
Sec. 613. Discounts to users. 
Sec. 614. Reports to Congress. 
Sec. 615. Authorization of appropriations. 
Sec. 616. Technology transfer program. 
Subtitle B—Electric Motor Vehicle Infra- 
structure and Support Systems Develop- 
ment Program 
Sec. 621. Definitions. 
Sec. 622. General authority. 
Sec. 623. Solicitation of joint ventures. 
Sec. 624. Electric utility participation 
study. 
Sec. 625. Authorization of appropriations. 
TITLE VII—ELECTRICITY 
Sec. 701. Findings and purposes. 


Subtitle A—Public Utility Holding Company 
Act Amendments 
Sec. 711. Treatment of independent power 
producers under PUHCA. 
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Sec. 712. Ownership of independent power 
producers and qualifying facili- 
ties. 

Sec. 713. Affiliate transactions; 
thorities. 

Subtitle B—Federal Power Act; Interstate 
Commerce in Electricity 

. Interconnection. 

. Amendments to section 211 of Fed- 

eral Power Act. 

Transmission services. 

724. Information requirements. 

725. Sales by independent power produc- 

ers. 

Sec. 726. Penalties. 

Sec. 727. Definitions. 


Subtitle C—State and Local Authorities 
Sec. 731. State authorities. 


TITLE VUI—HIGH-LEVEL RADIOACTIVE 
WASTE 

Sec. 801. Environmental Protection Agency 
standards for disposal. 

Sec. 802. Inflation adjustment for fees. 

Sec. 803. Plan for timely payment of costs 
for disposal of defense waste in 
repository. 

Sec. 804. Interim storage. 

TITLE IX—URANIUM ENRICHMENT 
CORPORATION 

Sec. 901. Establishment of the Uranium En- 
richment Corporation. 

Sec. 902. Conforming amendments and re- 
pealers. 

Sec. 903. Restrictions on nuclear exports. 

Sec. 904. Severability. 

Sec. 905. Citizen suits. 

TITLE X—REMEDIAL ACTION AT ACTIVE 

PROCESSING SITES 


Sec. 1001. Remedial action program. 

Sec. 1002. Regulations. 

Sec. 1003. Authorization. 

Sec. 1004. Definitions. 

Sec. 1005. Uranium purchase reports. 

TITLE XI—URANIUM ENRICHMENT 
HEALTH, SAFETY, AND ENVIRONMENT 
ISSUES 

Sec. 1101. Uranium enrichment health, safe- 

ty, and environment issues. 

Sec. 1102. Table of contents. 

TITLE XI]—RENEWABLE ENERGY 


1201. Findings. 

1202. Purposes. 

1203, Renewable energy joint ventures. 

1204. Renewable energy production in- 

centive. 
Renewable energy export tech- 
nology training. 

„ Authority for States to undertake 
feasibility studies. 

. Renewable energy advancement 
award. 

Study of export promotion prac- 
tices. 

Study of tax and rate treatment of 
renewable energy projects. 

. Study of rice milling energy by- 
product marketing. 

. Interagency working group. 

. Renewable energy commercializa- 
tion. 

Data system and energy tech- 
nology evaluation. 

. Outreach. 
TITLE XUI—COAL 

. Coal research and development re- 
lating to commercial applica- 
tion program. 

. Coal exports. 

. Clean coal technology export pro- 
motion and interagency coordi- 
nation. 


State au- 
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Sec. 


Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 1205. 


Sec, 
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Sec. 1304. Innovative clean coal and renew- 
able energy technology transfer 
program. 

Conventional 
transfer, 

Coal fired diesel engines. 

Clean coal, waste-to-energy. 

Nonfuel use of coal. 

Coal refinery program. 

Study of utilization of coal com- 
bustion byproducts. 

Calculation of avoided cost. 

Coalbed methane recovery. 

Coalbed methane emission credits. 

. 1314. Ownership of coalbed methane. 

. 1315. Authorization of appropriations. 

Sec. 1316. Establishment of data base and 

study of transportation rates. 

Sec. 1317. Early banking of emissions credits 

for efficiency improvements 
from the application of clean 
coal technologies. 

Sec. 1318. Metallurgical coal development. 

Sec. 1319. Utilization of coal wastes. 

TITLE XIV—STRATEGIC PETROLEUM 
RESERVE 

Sec. 1401. Fill of the strategic petroleum re- 

serve. 

Sec. 1402. Fill of the refined petroleum prod- 

uct reserve. 

Sec. 1403. Additional 

drawdown. 

Sec. 1404. Insular areas study. 

TITLE XV—OCTANE DISPLAY AND 
DISCLOSURE 


Sec. 1501. Certification and posting of auto- 
motive fuel ratings. 
Sec. 1502. Increased authority for enforce- 
ment. 
Sec. 1503. Studies. 
TITLE XVI—GREENHOUSE WARMING— 
ENERGY IMPLICATIONS 

1601. Interagency coordinating council. 

1602. Report on National Academy of 
Sciences recommendations. 

Energy inventory and forecasts. 

Assessment of alternative policy 
mechanisms for addressing 
greenhouse gas emissions. 

Voluntary reductions of green- 
house gases. 

International energy technology 
transfer. 

Global climate change response 
fund. 


TITLE XVU—ADDITIONAL FEDERAL 
POWER ACT AMENDMENTS 
Sec. 1701. Additional Federal Power Act 
amendments. 
TITLE XVIN—OIL PIPELINE 
REGULATORY REFORM 


Sec. 1801. Oil pipeline ratemaking methodol- 
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. 1306. 
. 1307. 
1308. 
1309. 
1310. 


coal technology 


1311. 
1312. 
1313. 


authority for 


Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 
Sec. 


1603. 
1604. 


Sec. 1605. 
1606. 


1607. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


ogy. 

Sec. 1802. Streamlining of Commission pro- 
cedures, 

Sec. 1803. Protection of certain existing 
rates. 

Sec. 1804. Definitions. 

TITLE XIX—REVENUE PROVISIONS 
Sec. 1901. Amendment of 1986 Code. 


Subtitle A—Energy Conservation and 
Production Incentives 


Sec. 1911. Treatment of employer-provided 
transportation benefits. 

Sec. 1912. Exclusion of energy conservation 
subsidies provided by regulated 
public utilities. 

Sec. 1913. Deductions relating to clean-fuel 
vehicles. 

Sec. 1914. Credit for electricity produced 
from certain renewable sources. 
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Repeal of minimum tax pref- 
erences for depletion and intan- 
gible drilling costs of independ- 
ent oil and gas producers and 
royalty owners. 

Increased base tax rate on ozone- 
depleting chemicals. 

Treatment of certain ozone deplet- 
ing chemicals. 

Permanent extension of energy in- 
vestment credit for solar and 
geothermal property. 

Nuclear decommissioning funds. 

Facilities for production of cer- 
tain fuels. 

1921. Treatment under local furnishing 
rules of certain electricity 
transmitted outside local area. 

Subtitle B—Other Revenue Provisions 

Sec. 1931. Repeal of exemption from commu- 
nications tax for news services. 

Sec. 1932. Exception from pro rata alloca- 
tion of interest expense of fi- 
nancial institutions to tax-ex- 
empt interest for small issuers 
increased to $20,000,000. 

Sec. 1933. Certain minerals not eligible for 
percentage depletion. 

Sec. 1934. Disclosures of information for vet- 
erans benefits. 

Sec. 1935. Disallowance of interest on cer- 
tain overpayments of tax. 

Sec. 1936. Information reporting with re- 
spect to certain seller-provided 
financing. 

Subtitle C—Federal Tax Exemption for Ura- 
nium Enrichment Corporation; Limitation 
on Borrowing Authority 

Sec. 1941. Federal tax exemption; limitation 
on borrowing authority. 

TITLE XX—GENERAL PROVISIONS; 
REDUCTION OF OIL VULNERABILITY 

Sec. 2001. Definitions. 

Sec. 2002. Goals. 

Subtitle A—Oil and Gas Supply 
Enhancement 

Sec. 2011. Enhanced oil recovery. 

Sec. 2012. Oil shale. 

Sec. 2013. Natural gas supply research and 
development. 

Subtitle B—Oil and Gas Demand Reduction 
and Substitution 

. 2021. General transportation research, 
development, and demonstra- 
tion program. 

2022. Advanced automotive fuel econ- 


Sec. 1915. 


Sec. 1916. 


Sec. 1917. 


Sec. 1918. 


1919. 
1920. 


Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 


omy. 

. Alternative fuel vehicle research, 
development, and demonstra- 
tion program, 

. Biofuels research and development 
user facility. 

. Electric vehicle and battery re- 
search and development pro- 


gram. 
Renewable hydrogen energy. 
Advanced diesel emissions re- 

search, development, and dem- 

onstration program. 

Subtitle C—Oil Substitution Through Coal 
Liquefaction 
Sec. 2031. Oil substitution through coal liq- 
uefaction. 

TITLE XXI—ENERGY AND ENVIRONMENT 
Subtitle A—Improved Energy Efficiency 
Sec. 2101. General improved energy effi- 

ciency research, development, 
and demonstration program. 
Sec. 2102. Natural gas and electric heating 
and cooling technologies. 
Sec. 2103. Pulp and paper research, develop- 
ment, and demonstration. 


Sec. 


2026. 
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Sec. 
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Sec. 2104. Advanced building research, devel- 
opment, and demonstration for 
low emission, low energy build- 
ings by 2005. 

Sec. 2105, Electric drives. 

Sec. 2106. Mid-term technology demonstra- 
tion program. 

Sec. 2107. Steel and aluminum research. 

Subtitle B—Electricity Generation and Use 

. 2111. Renewable energy. 

. 2112. High efficiency heat engines. 

2113. Nuclear energy. 

. 2114, Civilian nuclear waste. 

. 2115. Fusion energy. 

2116. Coal. 

. 2117. Fuel cells. 

2118. Environmental restoration and 

waste management program. 

. 2119. Efficient electric energy systems. 

2120. Electric and magnetic fields re- 

search and public information 
dissemination programs. 
Subtitle C—Pollution Prevention, 
Information, and Audits 

Sec. 2121. Energy efficient pollution preven- 
tion program. 

TITLE XXII—ENERGY AND ECONOMIC 
GROWTH 

2201. National critical advanced mate- 
rials initiative. 

2202. National critical advanced manu- 
facturing technologies initia- 
tive. 

2203. Supporting research and technical 
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Sec. 


Sec. 


analysis. 
. 2204. Integration of research and devel- 
opment. 
. 2205. Definitions. 
TITLE XXIII—POLICY AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


. 2301. Cooperative research and develop- 
ment agreements in energy 
technology. 

Policy on capital projects and con- 
struction. 

Energy research, development, 
and demonstration advisory 
board. 

Amendments to existing law. 

Cost sharing. 

Comprehensive energy research, 
development, and demonstra- 
tion plan and program. 

Costs related to decommissioning 
and the storage and disposal of 
nuclear waste. 

Use of domestic products. 

Limitation on appropriations. 

Renewable energy and ocean re- 
sources center. 

Sec. 2311. Uncosted obligations. 

TITLE XXIV—MARINE AND COASTAL 
ENVIRONMENT PROTECTION 
Sec. 2401. Short title. 


Subtitle A—Ocean and Coastal Resources 
Block Grants 

Sec. 2411. Short title. 

Sec. 2412. Definitions. 

Sec, 2413. Ocean and Coastal Resources 
Fund. 

. 2414. National ocean and coastal re- 
sources block grants. 

. 2415. Requirements on the use of block 
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2303. 


2304. 
. 2305. 
Sec. 2306. 


2307. 


230g. 
Sec. 2309. 
Sec. 2310. 


grants. 

. 2416. Relationship to other law. 

2417. Local governments. 

2418. Audit. 

. 2419. Rules and regulations. 

Subtitle B- Revisions to the Outer 
Continental Shelf Program 

2431. Relationship to Outer Continental 
Shelf Leasing Program and ex- 
isting law. 
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Sec. 2432. Specific regional Outer Continen- 
tal Shelf planning areas. 

Sec. 2433. Outer Continental Shelf leasing 
environmental sciences review. 

Sec. 2434. Restrictions and requirements ap- 
plicable to specific planning 


areas. 
Sec. 2435. Alaska OCS subsistence review. 
Sec. 2436. Definitions. 


Subtitle C—Environmental Studies Program 


Sec. 2441. Environmental studies. 
Sec. 2442. Authorization of appropriations. 


Subtitle D—Miscellaneous 


Sec. 2451. Cancellation of leases. 
Sec. 2452. Compensation for lease buybacks. 


Sec. 2453. Evaluation of development poten- 
tial. 
Subtitle B—Alaska Resources 
PART I—TRANS-ALASKA PIPELINE 
Sec. 2461. Responsibility of right-of-way 
holder. 
Sec. 2462. Exxon Valdez settlement fund 
land acquisition. 
Sec. 2463. Subsistence claims against Trans- 
Alaska Pipeline Liability Fund. 
Sec. 2464. TAPS remedy not exclusive. 
Sec. 2465. Utility corridor. 
PART B—ARCTIC RESEARCH 
Sec. 2471. Funding for Arctic research pro- 
grams. 


Subtitle F—Transshipment of Plutonium 
Through United States Ports 
TITLE XXV—COAL, OIL, AND GAS 

Sec. 2501. Amendment to Surface Mining 
Act. 

Sec. 2502. Hot Dry Rock Geothermal Energy. 

Sec. 2503. Hot Dry Rock Geothermal Energy 
in Eastern United States. 

TITLE XXVI—INDIAN ENERGY 
RESOURCES 

Sec. 2601. Short title. 

Sec. 2602. Definitions. 

Sec. 2603. Treatment of Indian tribes as 
States. 

Sec. 2604. Promoting energy resource devel- 
opment and energy vertical in- 
tegration on Indian reserva- 
tions. 

Sec. 2605. Indian energy resource regulation. 
Sec. 2606. Indian Energy Royalty Manage- 
ment Commission. 

TITLE XXVII—INSULAR AREAS ENERGY 
SECURITY 

Sec. 2701. Short title. 

Sec. 2702. The Insular Areas Energy Secu- 
rity Amendment of 1992. 

Sec. 2703. Definition. 

Sec. 2704. Electricity requirements in Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Is- 
lands. 

Sec. 2705. PCBO cleanup in Marshall Islands 
and Federated States of Micro- 
nesia. 

TITLE XXVIII—NUCLEAR PLANT 
LICENSING 

Subtitle A—Hearing and One-Step Licensing 

Sec. 2801. Requirement of hearing on the 
record; judicial review. 

Sec. 2802. Preoperational hearing. 

Sec. 2803. Combined construction permits 
and operating licenses. 

Subtitle B—License Renewal 

Sec. 2811. Standards for renewal and scope of 
proceedings. 

Sec. 2812. Least-cost planning requirement. 
Subtitle C—Judicial Review of Enforcement 
Petitions 
Sec. 2821. Enforcement petitions and judi- 

cial review. 
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TITLE XXIX—RADIATION PROTECTION 
Subtitle A—Below Regulatory Concern 
Sec. 2901. State authority to regulate radi- 
ation below level of nrc regu- 
latory concern. 

Seo. 2902. Revocation of related nre policy 
statements. 


Subtitle B—Standards for Cleanup of 
Contaminated Sites 
Sec. 2911. Generally applicable standards for 
cleanup of radiologically con- 
taminated sites. 


Subtitle C—Disposal Standards at Mill 
Tailings Sites 
Sec. 2921. Disposal standards at mill tailings 
sites. 
TITLE XXX—MISCELLANEOUS 
. 3001. Powerplant and Industrial Fuel 
Use Act of 1978 repeal. 
3002. Alaska Natural Gas Transpor- 
tation Act of 1976 repeal. 
3003. Geothermal heat pumps. 
3004. Employee protection for nuclear 
whistleblowers. 
3005. Renewable Energy Park Dem- 


onstration Program. 
. 3006. Use of energy futures for fuel pur- 


chases. 

. 3007. Energy subsidy study. 

. 3008. Tar sands. 

3009. Exemption of certain research and 
educational licensees from an- 
nual charges. 

. 3010. Amendments to title 11 of the 
United states Code. 

TITLE I—ENERGY EFFICIENCY 

SEC. 101. FINDINGS, PURPOSE, AND DEFINITION. 

(a) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds that the 
more efficient use of energy and the greater 
use of renewable energy can— 

(1) improve energy security and the bal- 
ance of trade by reducing energy imports; 

(2) improve air quality by reducing com- 
bustion of fossil fuels; 

(3) reduce emissions of carbon dioxide, a 
major “greenhouse” gas; 

(4) save consumers money through reduced 
energy expenditures; and 

(5) improve the international competitive- 
ness of the United States economy. 

(b) PURPOSE.—The purpose of this title is 
to encourage the more efficient use of energy 
and water. 

(c) DEFINITION.—For the purposes of this 
title, the term Secretary“ means the Sec- 
retary of Energy. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Title II of the National 
Energy Conservation Policy Act (42 U.S.C. 
8211-82351) is amended by adding at the end 
the following new part: 

“PART 6—RESIDENTIAL AND COMMER- 
CIAL BUILDING ENERGY EFFICIENCY 
CODES AND STANDARDS 

“SEC, 271. UPDATING OF ENERGY EFFICIENCY 

CODES AND STANDARDS. 

(a) TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE.—(1) Not later 
than 12 months after the date of the enact- 
ment of this part, the Secretary shall estab- 
lish a program to provide technical assist- 
ance in the updating, implementing, and en- 
forcing the energy efficiency provisions in 
residential and commercial building codes. 
In establishing and carrying out such pro- 
gram, the Secretary shall provide such as- 
sistance to State and local code officials, 
building professionals, and building owners 
and operators involved in reviewing and ana- 
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lyzing current model codes and standards for 
residential and commercial building energy 
efficiency, in designing appropriate code 
amendments, in developing code administra- 
tion, compliance, and enforcement methods, 
or in implementing and enforcing the codes. 

(2) Such technical assistance shall in- 
clude direct analytical and training support 
and may include grants to States, local gov- 
ernments, and other organizations from 
funds available for such purpose. States 
which have certified that they have met the 
requirements of subsections (b) and (c) shall 
be given a priority for grants made to imple- 
ment and enforce energy efficiency provi- 
sions of building codes. 

“(3)(A) The Secretary shall establish a 
task force to advise in the development of 
the program described in paragraph (1) and 
to review the results of such program. 

„B) The task force shall include represent- 
atives from building scientists, nonprofit 
groups concerned with energy efficiency in 
buildings, utilities, manufacturers and in- 
stallers of energy efficient materials and 
systems, the building construction industry, 
the financial community, code officials, 
State governments, and commercial building 
owners, operators, and managers. 

(b) CERTIFICATION OF RESIDENTIAL BUILD- 
ING ENERGY CODE UPDATES.—(1) Not later 
than two years after the date of the enact- 
ment of this part, each State shall certify 
that it has reviewed and updated its residen- 
tial building code provisions affecting energy 
efficiency. This certification shall include a 
demonstration that the State’s residential 
building energy efficiency code provisions 
meet or exceed the requirements of the 
Council of American Building Officials’ 
Model Energy Code of 1989. 

“(2)(A) Whenever the model energy code 
referred to in paragraph (1) (or any successor 
of such code) is revised in a manner that the 
Secretary determines will improve energy ef- 
ficiency in residential dwellings, the Sec- 
retary shall publish a notice of such deter- 
mination in the Federal Register. 

B) During any year beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1995, the Secretary may, for the 
purpose of improving energy efficiency in 
residential buildings, prescribe regulations 
containing energy efficiency requirements 
that exceed the requirements of— 

“(i) if no determination has been made 
under subparagraph (A), the model energy 
code referred to in paragraph (1); or 

“(ii) if a determination has been made 
under subparagraph (A), the most recent 
code for which such a determination has 
been made. 

„) Whenever the Secretary makes a de- 
termination under subparagraph (A) or pre- 
scribes regulations under subparagraph (B), 
each State shall, not later than two years 
after the date of the publication of such de- 
termination or regulations, certify that it 
has reviewed and updated its residential 
building code provisions affecting energy ef- 
ficiency in accordance with the model en- 
ergy code for which a determination has 
been made under subparagraph (A) or the 
regulations prescribed under subparagraph 
(B), as the case may be. Such certification 
shall include a demonstration that the 
State’s building energy efficiency code provi- 
sions meet or exceed such code or regula- 
tions. 

„% CERTIFICATION OF COMMERCIAL BUILD- 
ING ENERGY CODE UPDATES.—(1) Not later 
than two years after the date of the enact- 
ment of this part, each State shall certify to 
the Secretary that it has reviewed and up- 
dated its commercial building code provi- 
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sions affecting energy efficiency. This cer- 
tification shall include a demonstration that 
the State’s code provisions meet or exceed 
the requirements of the American Society of 
Heating, Refrigerating, and Air Conditioning 
Engineers Standard 90.1-1989. 

“(2XA) Whenever the standard referred to 
in paragraph (1) (or any successor of such 
standard) is revised in a manner that the 
Secretary determines will improve energy ef- 
ficiency in commercial buildings, the Sec- 
retary shall publish a notice of such deter- 
mination in the Federal Register. 

“(B) During any year beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1995, the Secretary may, for the 
purpose of improving energy efficiency in 
commercial buildings, prescribe regulations 
containing energy efficiency requirements 
that exceed the requirements of— 

“(i) if no determination has been made 
under subparagraph (A), the standard re- 
ferred to in paragraph (1); or 

“(ii) if a determination has been made 
under subparagraph (A), the most recent 
standard for which such a determination has 
been made. 

() Whenever the Secretary makes a de- 
termination under subparagraph (A) or pre- 
scribes regulations under subparagraph (B), 
each State shall, not later than two years 
after the date of the publication of such de- 
termination or regulations, certify that it 
has reviewed and updated its commercial 
building code provisions affecting energy ef- 
ficiency in accordance with the standard for 
which a determination has been made under 
subparagraph (A) or the regulations pre- 
scribed under subparagraph (B), as the case 
may be. Such certification shall include a 
demonstration that the State’s building en- 
ergy efficiency code provisions meet or ex- 
ceed such standard or regulations. 

(d) EXTENSIONS.—The Secretary shall per- 
mit extensions of the deadlines for the cer- 
tification requirements of subsections (b) 
and (o) if a State can demonstrate that it has 
made a good faith effort to comply with such 
requirements and that it has made signifi- 
cant progress in doing so. 

(e) PERIODIC REVIEW.—The Secretary 
shall, in consultation with the appropriate 
Federal agencies, periodically review the 
technical and economic basis of the provi- 
sions in widely used building energy stand- 
ards and model energy codes developed 
through consensus processes with broad in- 
dustry and public participation, such as 
those developed by the American Society of 
Heating, Refrigerating, and Air-conditioning 
Engineers and the Council of American 
Building Officials. Based upon the Sec- 
retary’s review of these codes and standards 
and upon ongoing research on the energy ef- 
ficiency of buildings and their components, 
the Secretary shall— 

“(1) participate in any industry process 
carried out to review and modify energy pro- 
visions in building standards or codes; 

%) recommend amendments to such en- 
ergy provisions; and 

“(3) seek adoption of all energy efficiency 
measures that are technically feasible and 
economically justified on a life-cycle cost 
basis.“ 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENTS.—(1) The Na- 
tional Energy Conservation Policy Act is 
amended by adding at the end of the table of 
contents for title II the following items: 
“PART 6—RESIDENTIAL AND COMMERCIAL 

BUILDING ENERGY EFFICIENCY CODES AND 

STANDARDS. 

“Sec. 271. Updating of energy efficiency 
codes and standards.“. 


(2) The title for title II of such Act, and the 
heading for such title in the table of con- 
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tents of such Act, are amended to read as fol- 

lows: 

“TITLE II—ENERGY CONSERVATION IN 

GENERAL”. 
112. VOLUNTARY HOME ENERGY EFFI- 
CIENCY RATINGS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Title II of the National 
Energy Conservation Policy Act (42 U.S.C. 
8211—8235i) is amended by adding at the end 
the following new part after the part added 
by section 111 of this Act: 

“PART 7—VOLUNTARY ENERGY EFFI- 
CIENCY RATINGS FOR RESIDENTIAL 
BUILDINGS 

“SEC. 281. RATINGS. 

“(a) IN GENERAL.—Not later than 18 
months after the date of the enactment of 
this part, the Secretary shall, by rule, pre- 
scribe regulations containing procedures 
that may be used by State and local govern- 
ments, utilities, builders, and others to as- 
sign energy efficiency ratings to residential 
buildings. 

“(b) CONTENTS OF RULE.—The regulations 
prescribed under subsection (a) shall— 

“(1) establish a uniform rating scale— 

„) that measures the efficiency of energy 
use in residential buildings while taking into 
account local differences in climate and con- 
struction practices; and 

) that does not discriminate against dif- 
ferent fuel types; 

“(2) using the uniform rating scale estab- 
lished under paragraph (1), establish meth- 
ods, including format and content, of label- 
ing that indicate the estimated annual heat- 
ing and cooling cost of residential buildings 
that would be rated pursuant to such scale; 

3) establish procedures for implementing 
the rating scale and labeling referred to in 
paragraphs (1) and (2), including methods 
that take into account variance in local 
needs; 

(4) establish requirements and procedures 
for certifying the accuracy of building en- 
ergy analysis tools used to determine the en- 
ergy ratings made pursuant to such regula- 
tion; 

(5) establish data collection and reporting 
requirements for organizations operating en- 
ergy rating systems pursuant to such regula- 
tion; and 

“(6) establish a Federal model home energy 
rating system— 

(A) that shall not supersede any local en- 
ergy rating system but shall be used in tech- 
nical assistance efforts; and 

„B) that shall be made available for op- 
tional use, at no charge, to States, local gov- 
ernments, and other organizations seeking 
to establish home energy ratings programs. 

„% SPECIAL RULE,—In promulgating the 
procedures under this section, the Secretary 
shall provide that the supply of energy to 
any residential building from solar energy 
shall be credited toward the energy effi- 
ciency rating of such building. 

d) UTILIZATION.—The procedures pre- 
scribed under this section shall be designed 
to facilitate use of the uniform rating scale 
and the labeling referred to in paragraphs (1) 
and (2) of subsection (b) by real estate 
agents, builders, lenders, and agencies in the 
secondary mortgage markets. 

“SEC. 282. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE, 

Not later than 18 months after the date of 
the enactment of this part, the Secretary 
shall establish and begin carrying out a pro- 
gram, with funds available for this purpose, 
to provide technical assistance to State and 
local governments, utilities, real estate 
agents, builders, lenders, agencies in the sec- 
ondary mortgage markets, and others utiliz- 
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ing energy efficiency rating systems based 
on the procedures promulgated under this 
part. Technical assistance shall include di- 
rect assistance in the form of analytical sup- 
port, training, and educational materials and 
may include grants to State and local gov- 
ernments and nonprofit organizations to as- 
sist in the development of home energy rat- 
ings systems. 

“SEC. 283. REPORT. 

(a) INTERIM REPORT.—Not later than 24 
months after the date of the enactment of 
this part, the Secretary shall transmit to the 
President and the Congress a report detail- 
ing— 

i) the procedures prescribed under sec- 
tion 281; 

%) any problems encountered in prescrib- 
ing such procedures; and 

“(3) actions taken to provide technical as- 
sistance under section 282. 

“(b) FINAL REPORT.—Not later than 36 
months after the date of the enactment of 
this part, the Secretary shall transmit to the 
President and the Congress a final report 
containing— 

(1) a description of the action taken by 
States, local governments, and other organi- 
zations to implement the energy efficiency 
ratings procedures described in section 281 
and any problems encountered in implement- 
ing such procedures; and 

02) recommendations on the feasibility of 
requiring, as a prerequisite to receiving fed- 
erally assisted mortgages, the achievement 
of a certain threshold rating on the uniform 
rating scale established under section 281.“ 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The National 
Energy Conservation Policy Act is amended 
by adding at the end of the table of contents 
for title II the following items after the 
items added by section 111(b) of this Act: 

“PART 7—VOLUNTARY HOME ENERGY 
EFFICIENCY RATINGS 
“Sec. 281. Ratings. 
“Sec. 282. Technical assistance. 
“Sec, 283. Report.“ 
Subtitle B—Federal Agency Energy 
Management 
SEC. 121. FEDERAL ENERGY MANAGEMENT 
AMENDMENTS. 

(a) PURPOSE.—Section 542 of the National 
Energy Conservation Policy Act (42 U.S.C. 
8252) is amended by inserting after use of 
energy“ the following: and water, and the 
use of renewable energy sources,“ 

(b) REQUIREMENTS FOR FEDERAL AGEN- 
cies.—Section 543 of such Act (42 U.S.C. 
$253(a)) is amended— 

(1) in the section heading by striking 

“GOALS” and inserting “REQUIREMENTS”; 

(2) in subsection (a) by striking “GOAL” 
and inserting REQUIREMENT”; 

(3) in subsection (a)(1) by inserting before 
the period at the end the following: and so 
that the energy consumption per gross 
square foot of its Federal buildings in use 
during the fiscal year 2000 is at least 20 per- 
cent less than the energy consumption per 
gross square foot of its Federal buildings in 
use during fiscal year 1985"; and 

(4) by redesignating subsection (b) as sub- 
section (c) and inserting after subsection (a) 
the following: 

“(b) ENERGY MANAGEMENT REQUIREMENT 
FOR FEDERAL AGENCIES.—(1)(A) Not later 
than January 1, 2005, each agency shall, to 
the maximum extent practicable, install in 
Federal buildings owned by the United 
States all energy and water conservation 
measures with payback periods of less than 
10 years, as determined by using the methods 
and procedures developed pursuant to sec- 
tion 544. 
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„B) By January 1, 1994, each agency shall 
submit to the Secretary a list of projects 
meeting such 10-year payback criterion, the 
energy or water that each project will save, 
and the total energy, water, and cost savings 
involved. 

“(C) The Secretary may waive the require- 
ments of this subsection for any agency for 
such periods as the Secretary may determine 
if the Secretary finds that the agency is tak- 
ing all practicable steps to meet the require- 
ments and that the requirements of this sub- 
section will pose an unacceptable burden 
upon the agency. If the Secretary waives the 
requirements of this subsection, the Sec- 
retary shall notify the Congress promptly in 
writing with an explanation and a justifica- 
tion of the reasons for such waiver. 

D) Any agency which has jurisdiction of 
more than 300 buildings and facilities may 
determine its list of projects for the purpose 
of meeting the 10-year payback criterion by 
undertaking a technical and economic as- 
sessment of a statistically valid random 
sample of buildings and facilities. 

“(2)(A) An agency may exclude from the 
requirements of paragraph (1) any Federal 
building or collection of Federal buildings, 
and the associated energy consumption and 
gross square footage, if the head of such 
agency finds that compliance with the re- 
quirements of paragraph (1) would be im- 
practical. A finding of impracticability shall 
be based on the energy intensiveness of ac- 
tivities carried out in such Federal buildings 
or collection of Federal buildings, the type 
and amount of energy consumed, the tech- 
nical feasibility of making the desired 
changes, and, in the cases of the Depart- 
ments of Defense and Energy, the unique 
character of certain facilities operated by 
such Departments. 

„B) Each agency shall identify and list, in 
each report made under section 548, the Fed- 
eral buildings designated by it for such ex- 
clusion. The Secretary of Energy shall re- 
view such findings for consistency with the 
impracticability standards set forth in sub- 
paragraph (A), and may within 90 days after 
receipt of the findings, reverse a finding of 
impracticability. In the case of any such re- 
versal, the agency shall comply with the re- 
quirements of paragraph (1) for the building 
concerned. 

(3) This subsection shall not apply to an 
agency’s facilities that generate or transmit 
electric energy or to the uranium enrich- 
ment facilities operated by the Department 
of Energy. 

(C) IMPLEMENTATION.—Section 543(c) of 
such Act (as redesignated by subsection 
(b)(4) of this section) is amended— 

(1) in the material preceding paragraph (1), 
by striking out achieve the goal established 
in subsection (a)“ and inserting in lieu there- 
of “meet the requirements of this section”; 

(2) by striking out paragraph (1) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

(J) prepare and submit to the Secretary of 
Energy, within nine months after the date of 
the enactment of the Comprehensive Na- 
tional Energy Policy Act, a plan describing 
how the agency intends to meet such re- 
quirements, including how it will— 

A) designate personnel primarily respon- 
sible for achieving such requirements; 

(B) identify high priority projects; 

(C) take maximum advantage of con- 
tracts authorized under title VIII of this Act, 
of financial incentives and other services 
provided by utilities for efficiency invest- 
ment, and of other forms of financing to re- 
duce the direct costs to the Government; and 

D) otherwise implement this part;"’; 
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(3) by inserting the following before the 
semicolon at the end of paragraph (2): ‘‘and 
update such surveys as needed”; 

(4) by striking out paragraph (3) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

) using such surveys, determine the cost 
and payback period of energy and water con- 
servation measures likely to achieve the re- 
quirements of this section; 

(4) install energy and water conservation 
measures that will attain the requirements 
of this section through the methods and pro- 
cedures established pursuant to section 544; 
and“; and 

(5) by redesignating paragraph (4) as para- 
graph (5). 

(d) LIFE CYCLE COST METHODS AND PROCE- 
DURES.—Section 544(a) of such Act (42 U.S.C. 
$254(a)) is amended by striking out “National 
Bureau of Standards.“ in the material pre- 
ceding paragraph (1) and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘‘National Institute of Standards and 
Technology.“. 

(e) IDENTIFICATION OF FUNDS.—Section 545 
of such Act (42 U.S.C. 8255) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“SEC. 545. BUDGET TREATMENT FOR ENERGY 
CONSERVATION MEASURES. 

“The President shall transmit to the Con- 
gress, along with each budget that is submit- 
ted to the Congress under section 1105 of 
title 31, United States Code, a statement of 
the amount of appropriations requested in 
such budget, if any, on an individual agency 
basis, for— 

(J) electric and other energy costs to be 
incurred in operating and maintaining agen- 
cy facilities; and 

**(2) compliance with the provisions of this 
part, the Energy Policy and Conservation 
Act (42 U.S.C. 6201 et seq.), and all applicable 
Executive orders, including Executive Order 
12003 (42 U.S.C. 6201 note) and Executive 
Order 12759 (56 Fed. Reg. 16257).”. 

(f) INCENTIVE PROGRAM.—Section 546 of 
such Act (42 U.S.C. 8256) is amended— 

(1) by striking (a) IN GENERAL.—” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof (a) CONTRACTS.—(1)”"; 

(2) by redesignating subsection (b) as para- 
graph (2) and amending it to read as follows: 

2) The Secretary shall, not later than 12 
months after the date of the enactment of 
the Comprehensive National Energy Policy 
Act and after consultation with the Director 
of the Office of Management and Budget, the 
Secretary of Defense, and the Administrator 
of General Services, develop appropriate pro- 
cedures and methods for use by agencies to— 

(A) select and enter into contracts with 
energy service contractors under title VIII of 
this Act; 

(B) identify, verify, and utilize, on a fiscal 
year basis, the cost savings resulting from 
such contracts; and 

“(C) otherwise implement the incentives 
referred to in paragraph (I).“; 

(3) by striking out subsection (c); and 

(4) by adding at the end the following new 
subsections: 

(b) FEDERAL ENERGY EFFICIENCY FUND.— 
(1) The Secretary shall establish a Federal 
Energy Efficiency Fund to provide grants to 
agencies to enable them to meet the require- 
ments of section 543. 

(2) Not later than June 30, 1993, the Sec- 
retary shall issue guidelines to be followed 
by agencies submitting proposals for such 
grants. All agencies shall be eligible to sub- 
mit proposals for grants under the Fund. 

(3) The Secretary shall, on a quarterly 
basis, award grants from the Fund after a 
competitive assessment of the technical and 
economic effectiveness of each agency pro- 
posal. The Secretary shall give preference to 
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those proposals that leverage utility rebates 
or private financing, or both, or provide for 
a direct commitment of agency funding. 

(4) The Secretary shall transmit to the 
Congress, on an annual basis, a report detail- 
ing the amount of funds awarded to each 
agency, the energy and water conservation 
measures installed with such funds, and the 
projected energy and water savings to be re- 
alized from installed measures. 

5) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to carry out this subsection not more 
than $10,000,000 for fiscal year 1993, $50,000,000 
for fiscal year 1994, and such sums as may be 
necessary for fiscal years thereafter. 

„e UTILITY INCENTIVE PROGRAMS.—(1) 
Agencies are authorized and encouraged to 
participate in programs for energy or water 
conservation or the management of elec- 
tricity demand conducted by gas, water, or 
electric utilities and generally available to 
customers of such utilities. 

(2) Each agency may accept any financial 
incentive, generally available from any such 
utility, to conserve energy or water or man- 
age electricity demand. 

(3) Each agency is encouraged to enter 
into negotiations with electric, water, and 
gas utilities to design cost-effective demand 
management and conservation incentive pro- 
grams to address the unique needs of facili- 
ties utilized by such agency. 

(4) A public utility rate commission may 
not prohibit an agency from participating in 
a program which offers financial incentives 
for conservation of energy or water or for 
management of electricity, if participation 
in the program is generally permitted for 
customers of the utility. 

(d) FINANCIAL INCENTIVE PROGRAM FOR FA- 
CILITY ENERGY MANAGERS.—(1) The Secretary 
shall establish a financial bonus program to 
reward, with funds available for such pur- 
pose, outstanding facility energy managers 
in agencies. 

2) Not later than June 1, 1998, the Sec- 
retary shall issue procedures for the bonus 
program, including the criteria to be used in 
selecting outstanding energy managers. 
Such criteria shall include, but not be lim- 
ited to, evident success in generating utility 
incentives and shared energy saving con- 
tracts and in the amount of energy saved by 
conservation projects. 

3) Each year the Secretary shall publish 
and disseminate to agencies a report high- 
lighting the achievements of bonus award 
winners. 

(4) There is authorized to be appropriated 
to carry out this subsection not more than 
$250,000 for each of the fiscal years 1993, 1994, 
and 1995. 

(e) USE OF SAVINGS.—The head of each 
agency (other than the Department of De- 
fense) shall provide that an amount equal to 
the energy and water cost savings realized 
by such agency with respect to funds appro- 
priated for any fiscal year beginning after 
fiscal year 1992 (including financial benefits 
resulting from shared energy savings con- 
tracts under title VIII and financial incen- 
tives described in subsection (c)(2)) shall be 
available as follows: 

(1) % of such amount shall remain avail- 
able for obligation through the end of the fis- 
cal year following the fiscal year for which 
the funds were appropriated. Such funds 
shall be available, without additional au- 
thorization or appropriation, for the imple- 
mentation of additional energy and water 
conservation measures by the agency, as de- 
termined by the head of such agency in 
agreement with the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services. 
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(2) Y% of such amount shall remain avail- 
able for obligation through the last day of 
the fiscal year following the fiscal year for 
which the funds were appropriated, without 
additional authorization or appropriation, 
for use by the agency in the buildings or fa- 
cilities at which the savings were realized, 
consistent with applicable law and regula- 
tions. 

(3) , of such amount shall be deposited 
into the general fund of the Treasury for the 
purposes of deficit reduction.“ 

(g) REPORTS.—Section 548 of such Act (42 
U.S.C. 8258) is amended by adding at the end 
the following new subsection: 

“(c) OTHER REPORTS.—(1(A) The Sec- 
retary, in consultation with the Adminis- 
trator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency and the Administrator of General 
Services, shall conduct a study on the mone- 
tary value of the environmental benefits re- 
sulting from energy and water efficiency im- 
provements in Federal buildings. In conduct- 
ing this study, the Secretary shall review— 

“(i) other studies that attempt to assign 
monetary values to environmental benefits 
or damages; and 

“(ii) methods used by State regulatory au- 
thorities to incorporate environmental bene- 
fits into their State’s regulation of utility 
activities. 

“(B) The Secretary, not later than 24 
months after the date of the enactment of 
this subsection, shall transmit to the Con- 
gress a report of the findings and conclusions 
of such study, including a recommendation 
as to whether the monetary values should be 
included in the methods and procedures es- 
tablished pursuant to section 544 and used to 
calculate the 10-year payback required by 
section 543. 

(2) The Secretary, in consultation with 
the Administrator of General Services and 
the Administrator of the Environmental 
Protection Agency, shall conduct a study 
of— 

() the life-cycle costs and benefits to the 
Federal Government of replacing all existing 
toilets, urinals, shower heads, and faucets in 
buildings owned by the Federal Government 
with models that have lower flow rates and 
are commercially available; 

„B) the environmental benefits of replac- 
ing the plumbing items referred to in sub- 
paragraph (A), taking into consideration the 
reduced energy and water use and sewage 
flow resulting from such replacement; and 

“(C) the impact on the plumbing industry 
and such industry’s low-flow products of a 
large-scale Federal purchase of the plumbing 
items referred to in subparagraph (A). 

(3) The Secretary, in consultation with 
the Administrator of General Services, the 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, and the International District Heating 
and Cooling Association, shall conduct a 
study and evaluate legal, institutional, and 
other constraints to connecting buildings 
owned or leased by the Federal Government 
to district heating and district cooling sys- 
tems. 

“(4) The Secretary, not later than 18 
months after the date of the enactment of 
this subsection, shall transmit to the Con- 
gress a report containing the findings and 
conclusions of the studies carried out under 
paragraphs (2) and (3), including— 

) recommendations about what actions 
the Federal Government should take to con- 
serve water in buildings and facilities which 
it owns or leases; and 

B) recommendations for the development 
of streamlined processes for the consider- 
ation of connecting buildings owned or 
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leased by the Federal Government to district 
heating and cooling systems.“. 

(h) FEDERAL PROGRAMS.—Such Act is 
amended— 

(1) by redesignating section 549 as section 
551; and 

(2) by inserting the following new section 
after section 548: 
“SEC. 549. INNOVATIVE ENERGY TECHNOLOGY 

PROGRAM. 


(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—The Secretary, in 
cooperation with the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services, shall establish a program to 
promote the use of advanced commercially 
available energy efficiency technologies and 
renewable energy technologies that have not 
been generally used in federally owned build- 
ings and facilities. 

(b) SELECTION CRITERIA.—The Secretary 
shall select proposals to be funded under this 
section on the basis of— 

(J) cost-effectiveness; 

*(2) system reliability in a working envi- 
ronment; 

“(3) lack of market penetration in the Fed- 
eral sector; 

“(4) the potential needs of the proposing 
Federal agency for the technology, projected 
over 5 to 10 years; 

(5) the potential Federal sector market, 
projected over 5 to 10 years; 

“(6) energy conservation; and 

“(7) other environmental benefits, includ- 
ing the projected reduction of greenhouse 
gas emissions and indoor air pollution. 

*“(c) PROPOSALS.—Federal agencies may 
submit to the Secretary for each fiscal year 
proposals for projects to be funded by the 
Secretary under this section. Each such pro- 
posal shall include— 

J) a description of the proposed project 
emphasizing the innovative use of tech- 
nology in the Federal sector; 

2) a description of the technical reliabil- 
ity and cost-effectiveness data expected to 
be acquired; 

) an identification of the potential needs 
of the Federal agency for the technology; 

(4) a commitment to adopt the tech- 
nology, if the project establishes its tech- 
nical reliability and life cycle cost-effective- 
ness, to supply at least 10 percent of the Fed- 
eral agency’s potential needs identified 
under paragraph (3); 

*(5) schedules and milestones for installing 
additional units; and 

6) a technology transfer plan to publicize 
the results of the project. 

„d) PARTICIPATION BY GSA.—The Sec- 
retary may only select a project for funding 
under this section which is proposed to be 
carried out in a building under the jurisdic- 
tion of the General Services Administration 
if the project will be carried out by the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services. If such 
project involves a total expenditure in excess 
of $1,600,000, no appropriation shall be made 
for such project unless such project has been 
approved by a resolution adopted by the 
Committee on Public Works and Transpor- 
tation of the House of Representatives. 

(e) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated to 
the Secretary for carrying out this section 
$5,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 1993, 
1994, and 1995.“ 

(i) TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS.—(1) Section 
548(a)(2) of such Act is amended— 

(A) by striking ‘546(b)"’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘‘546(a)(2)""; and 

(B) by striking 54600)“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof *‘546(e)”’. 

(2) The table of contents of such Act is 
amended by striking the item for section 549 
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and inserting in Meu thereof the following 
new items: 


“Sec. 549. Innovative energy technology pro- 


gram. 
“Sec. 550. Intergovernmental energy man- 
agement planning and coordi- 
nation. 
“Sec, 551. Definitions.“ 
SEC. 122, INTERGOVERNMENTAL ENERGY MAN- 
AGEMENT PLANNING AND COORDI- 
NATION. 

The National Energy Conservation Policy 
Act (42 U.S.C. 6201-8287c) is amended by in- 
serting after section 549 the following new 
section: 

“SEC. 550. INTERGOVERNMENTAL ENERGY MAN- 
AGEMENT PLANNING AND COORDI- 
NATION. 

„(a) CONFERENCE WORKSHOPS.,—The Sec- 
retary, in consultation with the General 
Services Administration and the Task Force 
established under section 547, shall hold reg- 
ular, biennial conference workshops in each 
of the 10 standard Federal regions on energy 
management, conservation, efficiency, and 
planning strategy in the case of Federal 
buildings. The Secretary shall work and con- 
sult with other Federal agencies to plan for 
particular regional conferences. The Sec- 
retary shall invite State and local public of- 
ficials, as appropriate, who have responsibil- 
ities for energy management of State and 
local facilities and shall seek the input of, 
and be responsive to, the views of such State 
and local officials in the planning and orga- 
nization of such workshops. 

„b) Focus OF WORKSHOPS.—Such work- 
shops and conferences shall focus on the fol- 
lowing (but may include other topics relat- 
ing to strategy): 

“(1) Developing strategies among Federal, 
State, and local governments to coordinate 
energy management policies and to maxi- 
mize available intergovernmental energy 
management resources within the region re- 
garding the use of governmental facilities 
and buildings. 

(2) The design, construction, mainte- 
nance, and retrofitting of Federal facilities 
to incorporate energy efficient techniques. 

(3) Procurement and use of energy effi- 
cient products. 

(4) Dissemination of energy information 
on innovative programs, technologies, and 
methods which have proven successful in 
government. 

(5) Technical assistance to design and in- 
corporate effective energy management 
strategies. 

„% ESTABLISHMENT OF WORKSHOP TIME- 
TABLE.—In the annual report required under 
section 548(b), the Secretary shall set forth 
the schedule for the regional energy manage- 
ment workshops for that year. Not less than 
5 workshops shall be held not later than 1 
year after the date of the enactment of this 
Act, and at least 1 such workshop shall be 
held in each of the 10 Federal regions every 
2 years beginning after September 30, 1993.“ 
SEC, 123, FEDERAL AGENCY ENERGY MANAGE- 

MENT TRAINING, 

(a) ENERGY MANAGEMENT TRAINING.—(1) 
Each executive department described under 
section 101 of title 5, United States Code, the 
Environmental Protection Agency, the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, the General Services Administration, 
and the United States Postal Service shall 
establish and maintain a program to ensure 
that facility energy managers are trained en- 
ergy managers as defined under subsection 
(e)(2). Such programs shall be managed 

(A) by the department or agency represent- 
ative on the Task Force; or 
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(B) if a department or agency is not rep- 
resented on the Task Force, by the designee 
of the head of such department or agency. 

(2) Departments and agencies described in 
paragraph (1) shall encourage appropriate 
employees to participate in energy manager 
training courses. Employees may enroll in 
courses of study in the areas described in 
subsection (e)(2) including, but not limited 
to, courses offered by— 

(A) private or public educational institu- 
tions; 

(B) Federal agencies; or 

(C) professional associations. 

(b) REPORT TO TASK FORCE.—(1) Each de- 
partment and agency described in subsection 
(a)(1) shall, not later than 60 days following 
the date of the enactment of this Act, report 
to the Task Force the following information: 

(A) Those individuals employed by such de- 
partment or agency on the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act who qualify as trained en- 
ergy managers as defined in subsection (e)(2). 

(B) The General Schedule (GS) or grade 
level at which each of the individuals de- 
scribed in subparagraph (A) is employed. 

(C) The facility or facilities for which such 
individuals are responsible or otherwise sta- 
tioned. 

(2) The Task Force shall provide a sum- 
mary of the reports described in paragraph 
(1) to the Congress. 

(c) REQUIREMENTS AT FEDERAL FACILI- 
TIES.—(1) Not later than one year after the 
date of the enactment of this Act, the de- 
partments and agencies described under sub- 
section (a)(1) shall upgrade their energy 
management capabilities by— 

(A) designating facility energy supervisors 
as defined in subsection (e)(1); 

(B) encouraging facility energy supervisors 
to become trained energy managers, as de- 
fined in subsection (e)(2); and 

(C) increasing the overall number of 
trained energy managers within such depart- 
ment or agency to a sufficient level to en- 
sure effective implementation of this Act. 

(2) Departments and agencies described in 
subsection (a)(1) may hire trained energy 
managers to be facility energy supervisors. 
Trained energy managers, including those 
who are facility supervisors as well as other 
trained personnel, shall focus their efforts on 
improving energy efficiency in the following 
facilities— 

(A) department or agency facilities identi- 
fied as most costly to operate or most energy 
inefficient; or 

(B) other facilities identified by the de- 
partment or agency head as having signifi- 
cant energy savings potential. 

(d) ANNUAL REPORT TO SECRETARY AND 
CONGRESS.—Each department and agency 
listed in subsection (a)(1) shall report to the 
Secretary on the status and implementation 
of the requirements of this section. The Sec- 
retary shall include a summary of each such 
report in the annual report to Congress as 
required under section 548(b) of the National 
Energy Conservation Policy Act (42 U.S.C. 
8258). 

(e) DEFINITIONS.—For the purposes of this 
section— 

(1) the term “facility energy supervisor” 
means the employee with responsibility for 
the daily operations of a Federal facility, in- 
cluding the management, installation, oper- 
ation, and maintenance of energy systems in 
Federal facilities which may include more 
than one building; 

(2) the term “trained energy manager” 
means a person who has demonstrated pro- 
ficiency, or who has completed a course of 
study in the areas of fundamentals of build- 
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ing energy systems; building energy codes 
and applicable professional standards; en- 
ergy accounting and analysis; life-cycle cost 
methodology; fuel supply and pricing; and in- 
strumentation for energy surveys and audits; 
and 

(3) the term Task Force“ means the 
Interagency Energy Management Task Force 
established under section 547 of the National 
Energy Conservation Policy Act (42 U.S.C. 
8257). 

SEC. 124, IDENTIFICATION AND ATTAINMENT OF 
AGENCY ENERGY REDUCTION AND 
MANAGEMENT GOALS. 

Section 3 of the Federal Energy Manage- 
ment Improvement Act of 1988 (42 U.S.C. 8253 
note) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)— 

(A) by striking out using funds appro- 
priated to carry out this section,” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘‘in consultation with 
the Interagency Energy Management Task 
Force established under section 547 of the 
National Energy Conservation Policy Act,“; 

(B) in paragraph (1), by striking out “and” 
after the semicolon; 

(C) in paragraph (2), by striking out the pe- 
riod and inserting in lieu thereof ; and“; 
and 

(D) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraph; 

3) determining barriers which may pre- 
vent an agency's ability to comply with sec- 
tion 543 of the National Energy Conservation 
Policy Act (42 U.S.C. 8253) and other energy 
management goals."’; 

(2) in subsection (bl), by striking out 
“Congress, within 180 days after the date on 
which funds are appropriated to carry out 
this section,” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“the Committee on Energy and Commerce 
and the Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation of the House of Representa- 
tives, within 180 days after the date of the 
enactment of the Comprehensive National 
Energy Policy Act.“; and 

(3) in subsection (d)— 

(A) by striking out Congress“ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof Committee on Energy 
and Commerce and the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation of the House of 
Representatives,“; and 

(B) by adding at the end thereof The re- 
port shall include an analysis of the prob- 
ability of each agency achieving the 20 per- 
cent reduction goal by January 1, 2000, estab- 
lished under Executive Order No. 12759.”’. 
SEC, 128. ENERGY AUDIT TEAMS. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—The Secretary shall 
assemble from existing personnel with ap- 
propriate expertise, and with particular uti- 
lization of the national laboratories, and 
make available to all Federal agencies, one 
or more energy audit teams which shall be 
equipped with instruments and other ad- 
vanced equipment needed to perform energy 
audits of Federal facilities. 

(b) MONITORING PROGRAMS.—The Secretary 
shall also assist in establishing, at each site 
that has utilized an energy audit team, a 
program for monitoring the implementation 
of energy efficiency improvements based 
upon energy audit team recommendations, 
and for recording the operating history of 
such improvements. 

SEC. 126. PROCUREMENT AND IDENTIFICATION 
OF ENERGY EFFICIENT PRODUCTS, 

(a) PROCUREMENT.—The Administrator of 
General Services, the Secretary of Defense, 
and the Director of the Defense Logistics 
Agency, each shall undertake a program to 
include energy efficient products in carrying 
out their procurement and supply functions. 

(b) IDENTIFICATION PROGRAM.—The Admin- 
istrator of General Services, the Secretary of 
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Defense, and the Director of the Defense Lo- 
gistics Agency, in consultation with the Sec- 
retary of Energy, each shall implement, in 
conjunction with carrying out their procure- 
ment and supply functions, a program to 
identify and designate those energy efficient 
products that offer significant potential sav- 
ings, using, to the extent practicable, the life 
cycle cost methods and procedures developed 
under section 544 of the National Energy 
Conservation Policy Act (42 U.S.C. 8254). The 
Secretary of Energy shall, to the extent nec- 
essary to carry out this section and after 
consultation with the aforementioned agen- 
cy heads, provide estimates of the degree of 
relative energy efficiency of products. 

(c) GUIDELINES.—The Administrator for 
Federal Procurement Policy, in consultation 
with the Administrator of General Services, 
the Secretary of Energy, the Secretary of 
Defense, and the Director of the Defense Lo- 
gistics Agency, shall issue guidelines to en- 
courage the acquisition and use by all Fed- 
eral agencies of products identified pursuant 
to this section. The Secretary of Defense and 
the Director of the Defense Logistics Agency 
shall consider, and place emphasis on, the 
acquisition of such products as part of the 
Agency's ongoing review of military speci- 
fications. 

(d) REPORT TO CONGRESS.—Not later than 
December 31 of 1993 and of each year there- 
after, the Secretary of Energy, in consulta- 
tion with the Administrator for Federal Pro- 
curement Policy, the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services, the Secretary of Defense, and 
the Director of the Defense Logistics Agen- 
cy, shall report on the progress, status, ac- 
tivities, and results of the programs under 
subsections (a), (b), and (c). The report shall 
include— 

(1) the types and functions of each product 
identified under subsection (b), and efforts 
undertaken by the Administrator of General 
Services, the Secretary of Defense, and the 
Director of the Defense Logistics Agency to 
encourage the acquisition and use of such 
products; 

(2) the actions taken by the Administrator 
of General Services, the Secretary of De- 
fense, and the Director of the Defense Logis- 
tics Agency to identify products under sub- 
section (b), the barriers which inhibit imple- 
mentation of identification of such products, 
and recommendations for legislative action, 
if necessary; 

(3) progress on the development and issu- 
ance of guidelines under subsection (c); 

(4) an indication of whether energy cost 
savings technologies identified by the Ad- 
vanced Building Technology Council, under 
section 809%h) of the National Housing Act 
(12 U.S.C. 1701j-2), have been used in the 
identification of products under subsection 
(b); 

(5) an estimate of the potential cost sav- 
ings to the Federal Government from acquir- 
ing products identified under subsection (b) 
with respect to which energy is a significant 
component of life cycle cost, based on the 
quantities of such products that could be uti- 
lized throughout the Government; and 

(6) the actual quantities acquired of prod- 
ucts described in paragraph (5). 

Subtitle C—Electricity and Utilities 
PART 1—ELECTRIC UTILITIES 
SEC, 131. ENCOURAGEMENT OF INVESTMENTS IN 
CONSERVATION AND ENERGY EFFI- 
CIENCY. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 111(d) of the Pub- 
lic Utility Regulatory Policies Act of 1978 (16 
U.S.C. 2621(d)) is amended by inserting at the 
end the following new paragraphs: 

“(1) LEAST-COST PLANNING.—Each electric 
utility shall employ least-cost planning in 
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order to provide adequate and reliable serv- 
ice to its electric customers at the lowest 
system cost. All plans or filings of a State 
regulated electric utility before a State reg- 
ulatory authority to meet the requirements 
of this paragraph shall (A) be updated on a 
regular basis, (B) provide the opportunity for 
public participation and comment, (C) pro- 
vide for methods of validating predicted per- 
formance, and (D) contain a requirement 
that the plan be implemented after approval 
of the State regulatory authority. 

“(8) INVESTMENTS IN CONSERVATION AND DE- 
MAND MANAGEMENT.—The rates charged by 
any electric utility shall be such that the 
utility's prudent investments in, and expend- 
itures for, energy conservation and load 
shifting programs and for other energy de- 
mand management measures which are con- 
sistent with the findings and purposes of 
title I of the Comprehensive National Energy 
Policy Act are at least as profitable (taking 
into account the income lost due to reduced 
sales resulting from such programs) as pru- 
dent investments in, and expenditures for, 
generation, transmission, and distribution 
facilities. 

(9) ENERGY EFFICIENCY IMPROVEMENTS IN 
POWER GENERATION AND SUPPLY.—The rates 
charged by any electric utility shall be such 
that the utility is encouraged to make in- 
vestments in, and expenditures for, all cost- 
effective improvements in the energy effi- 
ciency of power generation and supply. In 
considering regulatory changes to achieve 
the objectives of this paragraph, State regu- 
latory authorities and nonregulated electric 
utilities shall reduce or eliminate disincen- 
tives to better maintenance by electric utili- 
ties and investment by electric utilities in 
more efficient power generation, trans- 
mission, and distribution technologies. 

(10) INCLUSION OF EXTERNAL COSTS.—The 
utility's least cost plans shall include, to the 
greatest extent practicable, the external 
costs and benefits of providing electric serv- 
ice, including but not limited to environ- 
mental impacts, maintaining access to for- 
eign and domestic sources of supply, employ- 
ment opportunities, economic development, 
and health.“ 

(b) IMPACT ON SMALL BUSINESS.—Section 
111 of such Act is amended by inserting the 
following new subsection at the end thereof: 

“(e) SMALL BUSINESS IMPACTS.—If a State 
regulatory authority implements a standard 
established by subsection (d)(7) or (8), such 
authority shall (1) consider the impact that 
implementation of such standard would have 
on small businesses engaged in the design, 
sale, supply, installation, or servicing of en- 
ergy conservation, energy efficiency, or 
other demand side management measures, 
and (2) implement such standard so as to as- 
sure that utility actions would not provide 
such utilities with unfair competitive advan- 
tages over such small businesses.“ 

(c) EFFECTIVE DATE.—Section 112(b) of such 
Act is amended by inserting (or after the 
enactment of the Comprehensive National 
Energy Policy Act in the case of standards 
under paragraphs (7), (8), (9), and (10) of sec- 
tion 111(d))” after Act“ in both places such 
word appears in paragraphs (1) and (2). 

(d) DEFINITION OF LEAST COST PLANNING.— 
Section 3 of such Act is amended by adding 
the following new paragraph at the end: 

(19) The term ‘least-cost planning” means 
planning by use of any standard, regulation, 
practice, or policy by which a State regu- 
latory agency undertakes, or requires an 
electric or gas utility to undertake, a sys- 
tematic comparison of energy efficiency, 
transmission, distribution, generation and 
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supply investment opportunities to minimize 
life-cycle costs of adequate and reliable util- 
ity services to customers. Least-cost plan- 
ning shall take into account necessary fea- 
tures for system operation such as diversity, 
reliability, dispatchability, and other factors 
of risk and shall treat demand and supply re- 
sources on a consistent and integrated 
basis.“ 

(e) REPORT.—Not later than 2 years after 
the date of the enactment of this Act, the 
Secretary of Energy shall transmit a report 
to the President and to the Congress con- 
taining a survey of all State laws, regula- 
tions, practices, and policies under which 
State regulatory authorities— 

(1) require least-cost planning (as defined 
in the Public Utility Regulatory Policies Act 
of 1978); and 

(2) implement the provisions of paragraphs 
(7), (8), (9), and (10) of section 111(d) of the 
Public Utility Regulatory Policies Act of 
1978 (as added by subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion). 

The report shall include an analysis prepared 
in consultation with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, of the competitive impact of imple- 
mentation of energy conservation, energy ef- 
ficiency, and other demand side management 
programs by utilities on small businesses en- 
gaged in the design, sale, supply, installa- 
tion, or servicing of similar energy conserva- 
tion, energy efficiency, or other demand side 
management measures and whether any un- 
fair, deceptive, or predatory acts or practices 
exist, or are likely to exist, from implemen- 
tation of such programs. 

SEC. 132. TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 

LEAST-COST PLANNING PROGRAM. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority shall conduct a least-cost planning 
program in accordance with this section. 

(b) CONDUCT OF PROGRAM.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—In conducting a least-cost 
planning program under subsection (a), the 
Tennessee Valley Authority shall employ 
and implement a planning and selection 
process for new energy resources which eval- 
uates the full range of existing and incre- 
mental resources (including new power sup- 
plies, energy conservation and efficiency, 
and renewable energy resources) in order to 
provide adequate and reliable service to elec- 
tric customers of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority at the lowest system cost. 

(2) PLANNING AND SELECTION PROCESS.—The 
planning and selection process referred to in 
paragraph (1) shall— 

(A) take into account necessary features 
for system operation, including diversity, re- 
liability, dispatchability, and other factors 
of risk; 

(B) take into account the ability to verify 
energy savings achieved through energy con- 
servation and efficiency and the projected 
durability of such savings measured over 
time; and 

(C) treat demand and supply resources on a 
consistent and integrated basis. 

(3) SYSTEM COST DEFINED.—As used in para- 
graph (1), the term system cost“ means all 
direct and quantifiable net costs for an en- 
ergy resource over its available life, includ- 
ing the cost of production, transportation, 
utilization, waste management, environ- 
mental compliance, and, in the case of im- 
ported energy resources, maintaining access 
to foreign sources of supply. 

(c) PARTICIPATION BY DISTRIBUTORS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—In conducting a least-cost 
planning program under subsection (a), the 
Tennessee Valley Authority shall— 

(A) provide an opportunity for distributors 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority to rec- 
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ommend cost-effective energy efficiency op- 
portunities, rate structure incentives, and 
renewable energy proposals for inclusion in 
such program; and 

(B) encourage and assist such distributors 
in the planning and implementation of cost- 
effective energy efficiency options. 

(2) ASSISTANCE.—The Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority shall provide appropriate assistance 
to distributors under paragraph (1)(B). Such 
assistance shall, where cost effective, be pro- 
vided by the Tennessee Valley Authority 
acting through, or in cooperation with, an 
association of distributors. Such assistance 
may include publications, workshops, con- 
ferences, one-on-one assistance, financial as- 
sistance, equipment loans, technology as- 
sessment studies, marketing studies, and 
other appropriate mechanisms to transfer in- 
formation on energy efficiency and renew- 
able energy options and programs to cus- 
tomers. 

(d) PUBLIC REVIEW AND COMMENT.—Before 
the selection and addition of a major new en- 
ergy resource on the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority system, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority shall provide an opportunity for pub- 
lic review and comment and shall include a 
description of any such action in an annual 
report to the President and Congress. 

(e) EXEMPTION FROM CERTAIN REQUIRE- 
MENTS.—The Tennessee Valley Authority 
shall not be subject to the least-cost plan- 
ning requirements contained in section 111(d) 
of the Public Utility Regulatory Policies Act 
of 1978 or any similar requirement which 
might arise out of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority’s electric power transactions with 
the Southeastern Power Administration. 
SEC. 133. AMENDMENT OF HOOVER POWER 

PLANT ACT. 

Title II of the Hoover Power Plant Act of 
1984 (42 U.S.C. 7275-76, Public Law 98-381) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“TITLE II—INTEGRATED RESOURCE 

PLANNING 

“Sec. 201. Definitions. 

“Sec. 202. Regulations to require inte- 
grated resource planning. 

“Sec. 203. Technical assistance. 

“Sec. 204. Integrated resource plans. 

“Sec. 205. Central Valley Project energy 
efficiency pilot program. 

“Sec. 206. Miscellaneous provisions. 

“SEC. 201. DEFINITIONS. 

“As used in this title: 

„i) The term ‘Administrator’ means the 
Administrator of the Western Area Power 
Administration. 

2) The term ‘integrated resource plan- 
ning’ means planning by which a customer 
undertakes a systematic comparison of all 
practicable energy efficiency and energy sup- 
ply resource options (including load-manage- 
ment programs and renewable energy re- 
sources) to identify least-cost options for 
providing reliable electric service. Inte- 
grated resource planning shall take into ac- 
count necessary features for system oper- 
ations, such as_ diversity, reliability, 
dispatchability, and other factors of risk. 

*(3) The term ‘least cost option’ means an 
option for providing reliable electric services 
to electric customers which will, to the ex- 
tent practicable, minimize life-cycle system 
costs, including adverse environmental ef- 
fects, of providing such service. To the ex- 
tent practicable, energy efficiency and re- 
newable resources may be given priority in 
any least-cost option. 

4) The term ‘long-term firm power serv- 
ice contract’ means any contract for the sale 
by Western Area Power Administration of 
firm capacity, with or without energy, which 
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is to be delivered over a period of more than 
one year. 

(5) The terms ‘customer’ or ‘customers’ 
means any entity or entities purchasing firm 
capacity with or without energy, from the 
Western Area Power Administration under a 
long-term firm power service contract. Such 
terms include parent-type entities and their 
distribution or user members. 

(6) For any customer, the term ‘applica- 
ble integrated resource plan’ means the inte- 
grated resource plan approved by the Admin- 
istrator under this title for that customer. 
“SEC. 202. REGULATIONS TO REQUIRE INTE- 

GRATED RESOURCE PLANNING, 

(a) REGULATIONS.—Within 1 year after the 
enactment of this section, the Administrator 
shall, by regulation, revise the Final Amend- 
ed Guidelines and Acceptance Criteria for 
Customer Conservation and Renewable En- 
ergy Programs published in the Federal Reg- 
ister on August 21, 1985 (50 F.R. 33892), or any 
subsequent amendments thereto, to require 
each customer purchasing electric energy 
under a long-term firm power service con- 
tract with the Western Area Power Adminis- 
tration to implement, within 3 years after 
the enactment of this section, integrated re- 
source planning in accordance with the re- 
quirements of this title. 

t(b) CERTAIN SMALL CUSTOMERS,—Notwith- 
standing subsection (a), for customers with 
total annual energy sales or usage of 25 
Gigawatthours or less which are not mem- 
bers of a joint action agency or a generation 
and transmission cooperative with power 
supply responsibility, the Administrator 
may establish different regulations and 
apply such regulations to customers that the 
Administrator finds have limited economic, 
managerial, and resource capability to con- 
duct integrated resource planning. The regu- 
lations under this subsection shall require 
such customers to consider all reasonable op- 
portunities to meet their future energy serv- 
ice requirements using demand-side tech- 
niques, new renewable resources and other 
programs that will provide retail customers 
with electricity at the lowest possible cost, 
and minimize, to the extent practicable, ad- 
verse environmental effects. 

“SEC. 203. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE. 

(a) IN GENERAL,—The Administrator shall 
provide technical assistance to customers to, 
among other things, conduct integrated re- 
source planning, implement applicable inte- 
grated resource plans, and otherwise comply 
with the requirements of this title. Tech- 
nical assistance may include publications, 
workshops, conferences, one-to-one assist- 
ance, equipment loans, technology and re- 
source assessment studies, marketing stud- 
ies, and other mechanisms to transfer infor- 
mation on energy efficiency and renewable 
energy options and programs to customers. 
The Administrator shall give priority to pro- 
viding technical assistance to customers 
that have limited capability to conduct inte- 
grated resource planning. 

‘(b) PILOT PROGRAMS.—Within 12 months 
after the enactment of this section, the Ad- 
ministrator shall develop pilot programs to 
assist its customers in understanding the 
benefits, costs and potential of demand-side 
management. The Administrator shall de- 
sign programs to: 

) develop information regarding the 
benefits, costs and potential of demand-side 
management for each major customer class; 

2) develop information regarding the 
benefits, costs and potential of demand-side 
management that focuses on these factors on 
a regional or subregional basis; and 
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3) develop information that is not al- 
ready otherwise available to the Adminis- 
trator and its customers. 

“(c) FULL SCALE PILOT PROGRAMS.—On the 
basis of the information developed pursuant 
to subsection (b) of this section and any 
other information available to the Adminis- 
trator, the Administrator shall design full- 
scale, cost-effective demand-side manage- 
ment programs that the Western Area Power 
Administration and its customers may uti- 
lize. 

“(d) ENVIRONMENTAL Costs.—The Adminis- 
trator shall document and make available 
information regarding various methodolo- 
gies to quantify environmental costs, values 
of demand-side management, and energy 
supply-side resource options. 

“SEC. 204. INTEGRATED RESOURCE PLANS. 

“(a) REVIEW BY WESTERN AREA POWER AD- 
MINISTRATION.—Within 1 year after the en- 
actment of this section, the Administrator 
shall, by regulation, revise the Final Amend- 
ed Guidelines and Acceptance Criteria for 
Customer Conservation and Renewable En- 
ergy Programs published in the Federal Reg- 
ister on August 21, 1985 (50 F. R. 33892), or any 
subsequent amendments thereto, to require 
each customer to submit an integrated re- 
source plan to the Administrator within 12 
months after such regulations are amended. 
The regulation shall require a revision of 
such plan to be submitted every 5 years after 
the initial submission. The Administrator 
shall review the initial plan in accordance 
with a schedule established by the Adminis- 
trator (which schedule will provide for the 
review of all initial plans within 24 months 
after such regulations are amended), and 
each revision thereof within 120 days after 
his receipt of the plan or revision and deter- 
mine whether the customer has in the devel- 
opment of the plan or revision, complied 
with this title. Plan amendments may be 
submitted to the Administrator at any time 
and the Administrator shall review each 
such amendment within 120 days after re- 
ceipt thereof to determine whether the cus- 
tomer in amending its plan has complied 
with this title. If the Administrator deter- 
mines that the customer, in developing its 
plan, revision, or amendment, has not com- 
plied with the requirements of this title, the 
customer shall resubmit the plan at any 
time thereafter. Whenever a plan or revision 
or amendment is resubmitted the Adminis- 
trator shall review the plan or revision or 
amendment within 120 days after his receipt 
thereof to determine whether the customer 
has complied with this title. 

“(b) CRITERIA FOR APPROVAL OF INTE- 
GRATED RESOURCE PLANS.—The Adminis- 
trator shall approve an integrated resource 
plan submitted as required under subsection 
(a) if, in developing the plan, the customer 
has: 

“(1) Identified and accurately compared all 
practicable energy efficiency and energy sup- 
ply resource options available to the cus- 
tomer. 

(2) Included a 2-year action plan and a 5- 
year action plan which describe specific ac- 
tions the customer will take to implement 
its integrated resource plan. 

(3) Designated ‘least-cost options’ to be 
utilized by the customer for the purpose of 
providing reliable electric service to its re- 
tail consumers and explained the reasons 
why such options were selected. 

4) To the extent practicable, minimized 
adverse environmental effects of new re- 
source acquisitions. 

(5) In preparation and development of the 
plan (and each revision or amendment of the 
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plan) has provided for full public participa- 
tion, including participation by governing 


boards. 

6) Included load forecasting. 

%) Provided methods of validating pre- 
dicted performance in order to determine 
whether objectives in the plan are being met. 

68) Met such other criteria as the Admin- 
istrator shall require. 

e USE OF OTHER INTEGRATED RESOURCE 
PLANS.—Where a customer or group of cus- 
tomers are implementing integrated re- 
source planning under a program responding 
to Federal, State, or other initiatives, in 
evaluating that customer's integrated re- 
source plan under this title, the Adminis- 
trator shall accept such plan as fulfillment 
of the requirements of this title to the ex- 
tent such plan substantially complies with 
the requirements of this title. 

(d) COMPLIANCE WITH INTEGRATED RE- 
SOURCE PLANS.—Within 1 year after the en- 
actment of this section, the Administrator 
shall, by regulation, revise the Final Amend- 
ed Guidelines and Acceptance Criteria for 
Customer Conservation and Renewable En- 
ergy Programs published in the Federal Reg- 
ister on August 21, 1985 (50 F. R. 33892), or any 
subsequent amendments thereto, to require 
each customer to fully comply with the ap- 
plicable integrated resource plan and submit 
an annual report to the Administrator (in 
such form and containing such information 
as the Administrator may require) describ- 
ing the customer’s progress to the goals es- 
tablished in such plan. After the initial re- 
view under subsection (a) the Administrator 
shall periodically conduct reviews of a rep- 
resentative sample of applicable integrated 
resource plans and the customer's implemen- 
tation of the applicable integrated resource 
plan to determine if the customers are in 
compliance with their plans. If the Adminis- 
trator finds a customer out-of-compliance, 
the Administrator shall impose a surcharge 
under this section on all electric energy pur- 
chased by the customer from the Western 
Area Power Administration or reduce such 
customer's power allocation by 10 percent, 
unless the Administrator finds that a good 
faith effort has been made to comply with 
the approved plan. 

(e) ENFORCEMENT.— 

“(1) NO APPROVED PLAN.—If an integrated 
resource plan for any customer is not sub- 
mitted before the date 12 months after the 
guidelines are amended as required under 
this section or if the plan is disapproved by 
the Administrator and a revised plan is not 
resubmitted by the date 9 months after the 
date of such disapproval, the Administrator 
shall impose a surcharge of 10 percent of the 
purchase price on all power obtained by that 
customer from the Western Area Power Ad- 
ministration after such date. The surcharge 
shall remain in effect until an integrated re- 
source plan is approved for that customer. If 
the plan is not submitted for more than one 
year after the required date, the surcharge 
shall increase to 20 percent for the second 
year (or any portion thereof prior to ap- 
proval of the plan) and to 30 percent there- 
after until the plan is submitted or the con- 
tract for the purchase of power by such cus- 
tomer customer from the Western Area 
Power Administration terminates. 

(2) FAILURE TO COMPLY WITH APPROVED 
PLAN.—After approval by the Administrator 
of an applicable integrated resource plan for 
any customer, the Administrator shall im- 
pose a 10 percent surcharge on all power pur- 
chased by such customer from the Western 
Area Power Administration whenever the 
Administrator determines that such cus- 
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tomer's activities are not consistent with 
the applicable integrated resource plan. The 
surcharge shall remain in effect until the 
Administrator determines that the cus- 
tomer's activities are consistent with the ap- 
plicable integrated resource plan. The sur- 
charge shall be increased to 20 percent if the 
customer's activities are out of compliance 
for more than one year and to 30 percent 
after more than 2 years, except that no sur- 
charge shall be imposed if the customer dem- 
onstrates, to the satisfaction of the Adminis- 
trator, that a good faith effort has been 
made to comply with the approved plan. 

(3) REDUCTION IN POWER ALLOCATION.—In 
the case of any customer subject to a sur- 
charge under paragraph (1) or (2), in lieu of 
imposing such surcharge the Administrator 
may reduce such customer's power alloca- 
tion from the Western Area Power Adminis- 
tration by 10 percent. The Administrator“ 
shall provide by regulation the terms and 
conditions under which a power allocation 
terminated under this subsection may be re- 
instated. 

“*(4) SUITS TO REQUIRE ENFORCEMENT.—A re- 
tail customer of any customer may bring an 
action against the Administrator to require 
the Administrator to— 

„A) immediately approve or disapprove a 
plan or plan revision or amendment when- 
ever the Administrator has failed to approve 
or disapprove such plan or plan revision or 
amendment within the applicable time pe- 
riod specified in subsection (a); or 

B) impose a surcharge or power alloca- 

tion reduction on any customer whenever 
such surcharge or reduction is mandated in 
accordance with paragraphs (1), (2), and (3) of 
this subsection. 
The United States District Courts shall have 
jurisdiction in any action under this para- 
graph, without regard to the amount in con- 
troversy or the citizenship of the parties, to 
require the Administrator to immediately 
approve or disapprove a plan or plan revision 
or amendment or to impose a surcharge or 
power allocation reduction on any customer, 
as the case may be. No action may be 
brought under this paragraph until 60 days 
after the plaintiff has given notice to the Ad- 
ministrator of the proposed action. 

“(f) INTEGRATED RESOURCE PLANNING Co- 
OPERATIVES.—With the approval of the Ad- 
ministrator, customers within any State or 
region may form integrated resource plan- 
ning cooperatives for the purposes of com- 
plying with this title, and such customers 
shall be allowed an additional 6 months to 
submit an initial integrated resource plan to 
the Administrator. 

“(g) CUSTOMERS WITH MORE THAN 1 CON- 
TRACT.—If more than one long-term firm 
power service contract exists between the 
Administrator and a customer, only one in- 
tegrated resource plan shall be required for 
that customer under this title. 

“(h) PROGRAM REVIEW.—Within 1 year after 
January 1, 1999, and at appropriate intervals 
thereafter, the Administrator shall initiate a 
public process to review the program estab- 
lished by this section. The Administrator is 
authorized at that time to revise the criteria 
set forth in section 204(b) to reflect changes, 
if any, in technology, needs, or other devel- 
opments. 

„ RENEWABLE ENERGY.—(1) Within 12 
months after the date of enactment of this 
title, the Administrator shall establish a Re- 
newable Energy Joint Venture Fund to pro- 
vide assistance under paragraph (2). There is 
authorized to be appropriated to the Admin- 
istrator not more than $25,000,000 to be de- 
posited in the Renewable Energy Joint Ven- 
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ture Fund. Expenditures from the Renewable 
Energy Joint Venture Fund shall be non- 
reimbursable. Not more than $5,000,000 may 
be expended from the fund for providing as- 
sistance to a single project. 

2) Upon the request of a Western Area 
Power Administration customer, the Admin- 
istrator is authorized to use amounts avail- 
able in the Renewable Energy Joint Venture 
Fund to provide such technical and related 
assistance to such customer in accordance 
with paragraph (3) as is necessary to facili- 
tate the development and design of cost-ef- 
fective renewable energy projects by such 
customer. 

3) Assistance provided under paragraph 
(2) may consist of grants to cover the capital 
costs of renewable energy projects. Such as- 
sistance shall not exceed an amount equal to 
50 percent of the total capital costs of any 
project (including the total capital costs of 
any necessary transmission interconnections 
for such renewable energy project). 

„%) As used in this subsection, the term 
‘renewable energy’ has the same meaning as 
provided by section 808 of Public Law 101-549. 

5) The provisions of this subsection shall 
terminate 3 years after the enactment of the 
Energy Development and Environmental 
Protection Act. 

“SEC, 205. CENTRAL VALLEY PROJECT ENERGY 
EFFICIENCY PILOT PROGRAM. 

(a) ENERGY EFFICIENCY AND CONSERVATION 
IMPROVEMENTS.—Within 1 year after the en- 
actment of this section, the Secretary of En- 
ergy, in cooperation with the Secretary of 
Interior, is directed to promulgate regula- 
tions and implement a public process where- 
by any entity with a long-term firm power 
service Central Valley Project (hereinafter 
referred to as ‘CVP’) contract may propose 
to the Administrator energy efficiency and 
conservation improvements in the CVP 
water delivery, power generation, trans- 
mission systems, and associated irrigation 
and water systems, provide all financing for 
such efficiency improvements, and receive 80 
percent of the energy and capacity savings 
produced from such improvements. Any en- 
ergy efficiency improvements which are ap- 
proved by the Administrator under sub- 
section (c) shall be implemented by the Ad- 
ministrator or by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior. 

(b) DURATION OF RECEIPT OF EFFICIENCY 
SAVINGS.—An entity providing financing for 
an efficiency improvement referred to in 
subsection (a) shall receive, through a con- 
tract with the Administrator, 80 percent of 
all savings that result from such efficiency 
improvement, for a period of not more than 
20 years. After such contract expires, the 
savings shall be made available for other 
project purposes as authorized by law. 

() ENERGY EFFICIENCY SAVINGS.—Any en- 
tity receiving energy efficiency savings 
under subsection (b) shall only receive 80 
percent of those energy efficiency savings di- 
rectly produced from efficiency improve- 
ments that they have provided financing for 
and that have been independently verified. 

„d) CRITERIA FOR APPROVAL.—The Admin- 
istrator shall approve any energy efficiency 
or conservation improvement referred to in 
subsection (a) based on the following cri- 
teria: 

„) The technical feasibility of the im- 
provement. 

(2) The amount of energy saved in rela- 
tion to amount of money invested. 

3) The lack of negative effect of the im- 
provement on others. 

(4) The capability of the entity to finance 
the proposed improvements. 
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5) The degree to which participating en- 
tities have secured or can secure the nec- 
essary financing, permits, clearances, and 
other arrangements necessary to implement 
the improvements. 

66) The lack of negative impact on the en- 
vironment. 

7) Such other criteria as may be estab- 
lished by the Secretary of Energy. 

%) 20-PERCENT SET-ASIDE.—The Western 
Area Power Administration shall receive 20 
percent of any power saved from an improve- 
ment to the CVP system. These savings shall 
be made available to the Secretary of the In- 
terior to restore the fish and wildlife re- 
sources of the CVP, including using such sav- 
ings to provide power to operate refuges, 
hatcheries, pumps or other facilities. Any 
power surplus to these needs shall be made 
available for other project purposes as au- 
thorized by law. Power supply from nonfed- 
erally financed improvements shall not be 
classified as project power except for the 
power made available to the Secretary of the 
Interior for fish and wildlife purposes. Any 
changes in CVP operation for this program 
shall not impact the CVP's ability to meet 
its other authorized purposes. 

“(f) SUNSET PROVISION.—The authority of 
this section shall expire 5 years following 
promulgation of final regulations under this 
section. Any contracts in place at the end of 
the 5-year period shall continue in effect 
through the term of the contract. 

“SEC, 206. MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS. 

(a) ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT STATEMENT.— 
The provisions of the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act of 1969 shall apply to ac- 
tions of the Administrator implementing 
this title in the same manner and to the 
same extent as such provisions apply to 
other major Federal actions significantly af- 
fecting the quality of the human environ- 
ment. 

“(b) ANNUAL REPORTS.—The Administrator 
shall include in the annual report submitted 
by the Western Area Power Administration 
(1) a description of the activities undertaken 
by the Administrator and by customers 
under this title and (2) an estimate of the en- 
ergy savings and renewable resource benefits 
achieved as a result of such activities. 

“(c) STATE REGULATED INVESTOR-OWNED 
UTILITIES.—Investor-owned electric utilities 
whose rates and charges for the sale of elec- 
tric energy are regulated by a State regu- 
latory authority shall be exempt from the 
requirements of this title.“ 

PART 2—GAS UTILITIES 
SEC. 141, ENCOURAGEMENT OF INVESTMENTS IN 
CONSERVATION AND ENERGY EFFI- 
CIENCY. 

(a) IN GENEBRAL.—Section 303(b) of the Pub- 
lic Utility Regulatory Policies Act of 1978 is 
amended by inserting at the end the follow- 
ing new paragraphs: 

(3) LEAST-COST PLANNING.—Each gas util- 
ity shall employ least-cost planning, as de- 
fined in section 131(c) of this title, in order 
to provide adequate and reliable service to 
its gas customers at the lowest system cost. 
All plans or filings of a State regulated gas 
utility before a State regulatory authority 
to meet the requirements of this paragraph 
shall (A) be updated on a regular basis, (B) 
provide the opportunity for public participa- 
tion and comment, (C) provide for methods 
of validating predicted performance, and (D) 
contain a requirement that the plan be im- 
plemented after approval of the State regu- 
latory authority. Section 303(c) shall not 
apply to this paragraph tot he extent that it 
could be construed to require the State regu- 
latory authority to extend the record of a 
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State proceeding in submitting reports to 
the Federal Government. 

(4) INVESTMENTS IN CONSERVATION AND DE- 
MAND MANAGEMENT.—The rates charged by 
any gas utility shall be such that the util- 
ity’s. prudent investments in, and expendi- 
tures for, energy conservation and load shift- 
ing programs and for other energy demand 
management measures which are consistent 
with the findings and purposes of the Com- 
prehensive National Energy Policy Act are 
at least as profitable (taking into account 
the income lost due to reduced sales result- 
ing from such programs) as prudent invest- 
ments in, and expenditures for, the acquisi- 
tion or construction of supplies and facili- 
ties. This objective requires that (A) regu- 
lators link the utility’s net revenues at least 
in part to the utility’s performance in imple- 
menting cost-effective programs promoted 
by this section; and (B) regulators ensure 
that, for purposes of recovering fixed costs, 
including its authorized return, the utility’s 
performance is not affected by reductions in 
its retail sales volumes. 

(5) INCLUSION OF EXTERNAL COSTS.—The 
utility’s least-cost plans shall include, to the 
greatest extent practicable, the external im- 
pacts of providing gas service, including en- 
vironmental degradation, and in the case of 
imported resources, maintaining access to 
foreign sources of supply. Such impacts will 
be used in determining the cost-effectiveness 
of demand and supply options. Regulators 
shall seek to avoid incentives for use of envi- 
ronmentally inferior unregulated fuels, and 
shall ensure that their treatment of external 
impacts is symmetrical for each fuel subject 
to their regulation, to avoid creation of inap- 
propriate fuel substitution incentives.“ 

(b) IMPACT ON SMALL BUSINESS.—Section 
303 of such Act is amended by inserting the 
following new subsection at the end thereof: 

“(d) SMALL BUSINESS IMPACTS.—If a State 
regulatory authority implements a standard 
established by subsection (b)(3) or (4), such 
authority shall (1) consider the impact that 
implementation of such standard would have 
on small businesses engaged in the design, 
sale, supply, installation, or servicing of en- 
ergy conservation, energy efficiency, or 
other demand side management measures, 
and (2) implement such standard so as to as- 
sure that utility actions would not provide 
such utilities with unfair competitive advan- 
tages over such small businesses.“ 

(c) EFFECTIVE DATE,—Section 303(a) of such 
Act is amended by inserting (or after the 
enactment of the Comprehensive National 
Energy Policy Act in the case of standards 
under paragraphs (3), (4), and (5) of sub- 
section (b))“ after Act“ and by striking out 
“standard established by subsection (b)(2)” 
in paragraph (2) and inserting standards es- 
tablished by paragraphs (2),(3),(4) and (5) of 
subsection (b)“. 

(d) REPORT.—The report under section 
131(d) of this Act transmitted by the Sec- 
retary of Energy to the President and to the 
Congress shall contain a survey of all State 
laws, regulations, practices, and policies 
under which State regulatory authorities 
implement the provisions of paragraphs (3), 
(4), and (5) of section 303(b) of the Public 
Utility Regulatory Policies Act of 1978 (as 
added by section subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion). The report shall include an analysis 
prepared in consultation with the Federal 
Trade Commission, of the competitive im- 
pact of implementation of energy conserva- 
tion, energy efficiency, and other demand 
side management programs by utilities on 
small businesses engaged in the design, sale, 
supply, installation, or servicing of similar 
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energy conservation, energy efficiency, or 
other demand side management measures 
and whether any unfair, deceptive, or preda- 
tory acts or practices exist, or are likely to 
exist, from implementation of such pro- 
grams. 
PART 3—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
SEC. 151. CONSERVATION GRANTS TO STATE 
REGULATORY AUTHORITIES. 

(a) CONSERVATION GRANTS.—The Secretary 
of Energy is authorized in accordance with 
the provisions of this section to provide 
grants to State regulatory authorities in an 
amount not to exceed $100,000 per authority, 
for purposes of encouraging the consider- 
ation of conservation, energy efficiency re- 
sources, and other demand side management 
measures consistent with the purposes of 
this title as a means of meeting electric sup- 
ply needs and to meet the requirements of 
paragraphs (7), (8), (9), and (10) of section 
111(d) of the Public Utility Regulatory Poli- 
cies Act of 1978 (as added by section 131(a) of 
this Act) and as a means of meeting gas sup- 
ply needs and to meet the requirements of 
paragraphs (3), (4), and (5) of section 303(b) of 
the Public Utility Regulatory Policies Act of 
1978 (as added by section 141(a) of this Act). 
Such grants may be utilized by a State regu- 
latory authority to provide financial assist- 
ance to nonprofit subgrantees of the Depart- 
ment of Energy's Weatherization Assistance 
Program to facilitate participation by such 
subgrantees in proceedings of such regu- 
latory authority to examine demand-side 
management. 

(b) PLAN.—A State regulatory authority 
wishing to receive a grant under this section 
shall submit a plan to the Secretary that 
specifies the actions such authority proposes 
to take that would achieve the purposes of 
this section. 

(c)(1) SECRETARIAL ACTION.—In determin- 
ing whether, and in what amount, to provide 
a grant to a State regulatory authority 
under this section the Secretary shall con- 
sider, in addition to other appropriate fac- 
tors, the actions proposed by the State regu- 
latory authority to achieve the purposes of 
this section and to consider implementation 
of the ratemaking standards established in— 

(A) paragraphs (7), (8), (9), and (10) of sec- 
tion 111(d) of the Public Utility Regulatory 
Policies Act of 1978 (as added by section 
131(a) of this Act); or 

(B) paragraphs (3), (4), and (5) of section 
303(b) of the Public Utility Regulatory Poli- 
cies Act of 1978 (as added by section 141(a) of 
this Act). 

(2) Such actions— 

(A) shall include procedures to facilitate 
the participation of grantees and nonprofit 
subgrantees of the Department of Energy's 
Weatherization Assistance Program in pro- 
ceedings of such regulatory authority to ex- 
amine demand-side management; and 

(B) shall provide for coverage of the cost of 
such subgrantees’ participation in such par- 
ticipation. 

(d) RECORDKEEPING.—Each State regu- 
latory authority that receives a grant under 
this section shall keep such records as the 
Secretary shall require. 

(e) RULES.—The Secretary may prescribe 
such rules as may be necessary or appro- 
priate for carrying out the provisions of this 
section. 

(f) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the term State regulatory authority” 
shall have the same meaning as provided by 
section 3 of the Public Utility Regulatory 
Policies Act of 1978 in the case of electric 
utilities, and such term shall have the same 
meaning as provided by section 302 of the 
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Public Utility Regulatory Policies Act of 
1978 in the case of gas utilities. 

(g) AUTHORIZATION.—There are authorized 
to be appropriated $5,000,000 for each of the 
fiscal years 1992, 1993, and 1994 to carry out 
the purposes of this section. 

Subtitle D—Requirements and Information 
SEC. 161. ENERGY EFFICIENCY LABELING FOR 

WINDOWS AND WINDOW SYSTEMS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—({1) The Secretary shall, 
with funds available to carry out this sec- 
tion, provide financial assistance to support 
a voluntary national window rating program 
that will develop energy ratings and labels 
for windows and window systems by Decem- 
ber 31, 1992. 

(2) The rating program shall include— 

(A) specifications and guidelines that will 
enable all window buyers to make more in- 
formed purchasing decisions about the en- 
ergy efficiency of windows and window sys- 
tems; and 

(B) information that will allow window 
buyers to assess the energy consumption and 
potential cost savings of alternative window 
products. 

(3) The rating program shall be established 
and administered by the National Fenestra- 
tion Rating Council which shall periodically 
report to the Congress and the Secretary on 
the progress being made toward establishing 
the program. 
(b) MONITORING.—The Secretary shall mon- 
itor and evaluate the efforts of the National 
Fenestration Rating Council and make de- 
terminations about whether the program es- 
tablished within the Council is consistent 
with subsection (a). 

(c) ALTERNATIVE SYSTEM.—(1) If the Sec- 
retary has not, by December 31, 1992, cer- 
tified that a voluntary national window rat- 
ing program consistent with the objectives 
of subsection (a) has been established, the 
Secretary shall, after consultation with the 
National Institute of Standards and Tech- 
nology, develop, by December 31, 1993, test- 
ing procedures under section 323 of the En- 
ergy Policy and Conservation Act (42 U.S.C. 
6293) for windows and window systems. 

(2) If the Secretary develops such proce- 
dures, the Federal Trade Commission (here- 
after in this section referred to as the Com- 
mission’’) shall prescribe labeling rules 
under section 324 of such Act (42 U.S.C. 6294) 
for windows and window systems except 
that, with respect to any type of window or 
window system (or class thereof), the Com- 
mission may determine that such labeling is 
not technologically or economically feasible 
or is not likely to assist consumers in mak- 
ing purchasing decisions. 

(3) For purposes of sections 323, 324, and 327 
of such Act, windows and window systems 
shall be considered covered products under 
section 322 of such Act (42 U.S.C. 6292) to the 
extent necessary to carry out this sub- 
section. 

(4) For purposes of section 327(a) of such 
Act, the term this part“ includes this sub- 
section to the extent necessary to carry out 
this subsection. 

SEC. 162. VOLUNTARY STANDARDS FOR INDUS- 
TRIAL INSULATION AND IMPROVE- 
MENT OF INDUSTRIAL AUDITS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—(1) The Secretary of En- 
ergy shall, with funds available to carry out 
this section, develop, directly or by contract, 
a voluntary national program to devise 
standards for the proper levels of industrial 
insulation. 

(2) The standards shall be developed in con- 
sultation with manufacturers, suppliers, and 
installers of insulation and with utilities and 
major industrial energy users. 
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(3) The Secretary shall issue such stand- 
ards not later than December 31, 1992. 

(b) RECOMMENDATIONS.—Not later than De- 
cember 31, 1992, the Secretary shall, in con- 
junction with the development of standards 
under subsection (a), review the status of in- 
dustrial energy auditing procedures and 
make recommendations for improvement as 
appropriate. 

(c) OTHER ASSISTANCE.—The Secretary 
shall conduct a program of education and 
technical assistance concerning the stand- 
ards and auditing procedures. 

(d) REPORT.—The Secretary shall transmit, 
by December 31, 1994, a report to the Con- 
gress detailing— 

(1) the standards developed and rec- 
ommended changes in audit procedures; and 

(2) the educational and technical assist- 
ance provided under this section, an evalua- 
tion of its effectiveness, and the responsive- 
ness of the industrial sector to the stand- 
ards. 

SEC. 163. ENERGY CONSERVATION REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR CERTAIN COMMERCIAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT. 

(a) DEFINITIONS.—Section 340 of the Energy 
Policy and Conservation Act (42 U.S.C. 6311) 
is amended— 

(1) in paragraph () 

(A) by redesignating subparagraph (B) as 
subparagraph (G); and 

(B) by inserting after subparagraph (A) the 
following: 

„B) Small commercial package air condi- 
tioning and heating equipment. 

“(C) Large commercial package air condi- 
tioning and heating equipment. 

„D) Packaged terminal air-conditioners 
and packaged terminal heat pumps. 

E) Warm air furnaces and packaged boil- 
ers. 
„F) Storage water heaters, instantaneous 
water heaters, and unfired hot water storage 
tanks.“ 

(2) in paragraph (2) (8) 

(A) by striking out pumps)“ and inserting 
in lieu thereof pumps, small and large com- 
mercial package air conditioning and heat- 
ing equipment, packaged terminal air-condi- 
tioners, packaged terminal heat pumps, 
warm air furnaces, packaged boilers, storage 
water heaters, instantaneous water heaters, 
and unfired hot water storage tanks)’’; and 

(B) by striking out clauses (v) and (xi) and 
redesignating clauses (vi), (vii), (viii), (ix), 
(x), (xii), (xiii), and (xiv) as clauses (v), (vi), 
(vii), (viii), (ix), (x), (xi), and (xii), respec- 
tively; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following: 

“(8) The term ‘small commercial package 
air conditioning and heating equipment’ 
means air-cooled, water-cooled, evapo- 
ratively-cooled, or water source (not includ- 
ing ground water source) electrically oper- 
ated, unitary central air conditioners and 
central air conditioning heat pumps for com- 
mercial application which are rated below 
135,000 Btu per hour (cooling capacity). 

*(9) The term ‘large commercial package 
air conditioning and heating equipment’ 
means air-cooled, water-cooled, evapo- 
ratively-cooled, or water source (not includ- 
ing ground water source) electrically oper- 
ated, unitary central air conditioners and 
central air conditioning heat pumps for com- 
mercial application which are rated at or 
above 135,000 Btu per hour and below 240,000 
Btu per hour (cooling capacity). 

“(10XA) The term ‘packaged terminal air 
conditioner’ means a wall sleeve and a sepa- 
rate unencased combination of heating and 
cooling assemblies specified by the builder 
and intended for mounting through the wall. 
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It includes a prime source of refrigeration, 
separable outdoor louvers, forced ventila- 
tion, and heating availability energy. 

„B) The term ‘packaged terminal heat 
pump’ means a packaged terminal air condi- 
tioner that utilizes reverse cycle refrigera- 
tion as its prime heat source and should have 
supplementary heating availability by build- 
er’s choice of energy. 

“(11(A) The term ‘warm air furnace’ 
means a self-contained oil- or gas-fired fur- 
nace designed to supply heated air through 
ducts to spaces that require it and includes 
combination warm air furnace/electric air 
conditioning units but does not include unit 
heaters and duct furnaces. 

„B) The term ‘packaged boiler’ means a 
boiler that is shipped complete with heating 
equipment, mechanical draft equipment, and 
automatic controls; usually shipped in one 
or more sections. 

“(12)(A) The term ‘storage water heater’ 
means a water heater that heats and stores 
water within the appliance at a 
thermostatically controlled temperature for 
delivery on demand. Such term does not in- 
clude units with an input rating of 4000 Btu 
per hour or more per gallon of stored water. 

(B) The term ‘instantaneous water heat- 
er’ means a water heater that has an input 
rating of at least 4000 Btu per hour per gallon 
of stored water. 

“(C) The term ‘unfired hot water storage 
tank’ means a tank used to store water that 
is heated externally. 

““(13)(A) The term ‘electric motor’ means 
any motor which is a general purpose T- 
frame, single-speed, foot-mounting, poly- 
phase squirrel-cage induction motor of the 
National Electrical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Design A and B, continuous rated, oper- 
ating on 230/460 volts and constant 60 Hertz 
line power as defined in NEMA Standards 
Publication MG1-1987. 

“(B) The term ‘definite purpose motor’ 
means any motor designed in standard rat- 
ings with standard operating characteristics 
or standard mechanical construction for use 
under service conditions other than usual or 
for use on a particular type of application 
and which cannot be used in most general 
purpose applications. 

() The term ‘special purpose motor’ 
means any motor, other than a general pur- 
pose motor or definite purpose motor, which 
has special operating characteristics or spe- 
cial mechanical construction, or both, de- 
signed for a particular application. 

“(D) The term ‘open motor’ means a motor 
having ventilating openings which permit 
passage of external cooling air over and 
around the windings of the machine. 

„E) The term ‘enclosed motor’ means a 
motor so enclosed as to prevent the free ex- 
change of air between the inside and outside 
of the case but not sufficiently enclosed to 
be termed airtight. 

F) The term ‘small electric motor’ 
means a NEMA general purpose alternating 
current single-speed induction motor, built 
in a two-digit frame number series in accord- 
ance with NEMA Standards Publication 
MG1-1987. 

(8) The term ‘efficiency’ when used with 
respect to an electric motor means the ratio 
of an electric motor’s useful power output to 
its total power input, expressed in percent- 


age. 

H) The term ‘nominal full load effi- 
ciency’ means the average efficiency of a 
population of motors of duplicate design as 
determined in accordance with NEMA Stand- 
ards Publication MG1-1987. 
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(14) The term ‘ASHRAE’ means the Amer- 
ican Society of Heating, Refrigerating, and 
Air Conditioning Engineers. 

(15) The term ‘IES’ means the Illuminat- 
ing Engineering Society of North America. 

(16) The term ‘NEMA’ means the National 
Electrical Manufacturers Association. 

“(17) The term ‘IEEE’ means the Institute 
of Electrical and Electronics Engineers. 

(18) The term ‘energy conservation stand- 
ard’ means— 

“(A) a performance. standard that pre- 
scribes a minimum level of energy efficiency 
or a maximum quantity of energy use for a 
product; or 

B) a design requirement for a product.“. 

(b) TEST PROCEDURES.—(1) Section 343(a) of 
such Act (42 U.S.C. 6314) is amended— 

(A) by striking out paragraph (1) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

(1) The Secretary may conduct an evalua- 
tion of a class of covered equipment and may 
prescribe test procedures for such class in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this sec- 
tion.“; and 

(B) by adding at the end the following new 


paragraphs: 

*(4)(A) With respect to small commercial 
package air conditioning and heating equip- 
ment, large commercial package air condi- 
tioning and heating equipment, packaged 
terminal air conditioners, packaged terminal 
heat pumps, warm-air furnaces, packaged 
boilers, storage water heaters, instantaneous 
water heaters, and unfired hot water storage 
tanks to which standards are applicable 
under section 342, the Secretary shall, not 
later than 18 months after the date of the en- 
actment of this paragraph, prescribe test 
procedures that are consistent with those 
generally accepted industry testing proce- 
dures or rating procedures, if any, developed 
by the Air-Conditioning and Refrigeration 
Institute or by the American Society of 
Heating, Refrigerating and Air Conditioning 
Engineers, or for storage water heaters and 
instantaneous water heaters, contained in 
American’ National Standard Z21.10.3, as in 
effect on the date of enactment of this para- 
graph. 

“(B) If such an industry test procedure or 
rating procedure for small commercial pack- 
age air conditioning and heating equipment, 
large commercial package air conditioning 
and heating equipment, packaged terminal 
air conditioners, packaged terminal heat 
pumps, warm-air furnaces, packaged boilers, 
storage water heaters, instantaneous water 
heaters, or unfired hot water storage tanks 
is amended, the Secretary shall amend the 
test procedure for the product as necessary 
to be consistent with the amended industry 
test procedure or rating procedure unless the 
Secretary determines, by rule, published in 
the Federal Register and supported by clear 
and convincing evidence, that to do so would 
not meet the requirements for test proce- 
dures described in paragraphs (2) and (3) of 
this subsection. 

() If the Secretary prescribes a rule con- 
taining such a determination, the rule may 
establish an amended test procedure for such 
product that meets the requirements of para- 
graphs (2) and (3) of this subsection. 

(5) With respect to electric motors to 
which standards are applicable under section 
342, the Secretary shall, not later than 18 
months after the date of the enactment of 
this paragraph, prescribe test procedures 
that are consistent with NEMA Standards 
Publication MG1-1987 and IEEE Standard 112 
Test Method B for motor efficiency.”’. 

(2) The second subsection designated as 
subsection (d) of section 343 of such Act (42 
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U.S.C. 6314(d)(1)) is amended in paragraph (1) 
in the material preceding subparagraph (A), 
by inserting after 180 days“ the following: 
“(or, in the case of small commercial pack- 
age air conditioning and heating equipment, 
large commercial package air conditioning 
and heating equipment, packaged terminal 
air conditioners, packaged terminal heat 
pumps, warm-air furnaces, packaged boilers, 
storage water heaters, instantaneous water 
heaters, and unfired hot water storage tanks, 
360 days) 

(c) LABELING.—Section 344 of such Act (42 
U.S.C. 6315) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a), by striking out may“ 
and inserting in lieu thereof shall“; 

(2) in subsection (o), by striking out may“ 
in the material preceding paragraph (1) and 
inserting in lieu thereof shall“; 

(3) by redesignating subsections (d), (e), (Ð), 
(g), (h), and (i) as subsections (f), (g), (h), (i), 
(j), and (k), respectively; and 

(4) by inserting after subsection (c), the 
following new subsections: 

d) Subject to subsection (h), not later 
than 12 months after the Secretary estab- 
lishes test procedures for electric motors 
under section 343, the Secretary shall pre- 
scribe labeling rules under this section appli- 
cable to electric motors taking into consid- 
eration NEMA Standards Publication MG1- 
1987. Such rules shall provide that the label- 
ing of any electric motor manufactured after 
the 12-month period beginning on the date 
the Secretary prescribes such labeling rules, 
shall— 

„J) indicate the energy efficiency of the 
motor on the permanent nameplate attached 
to such motor; 

2) prominently display the energy effi- 
ciency of the motor in equipment catalogs 
and other material used to market the equip- 
ment; and 

(3) include such other markings as the 
Secretary determines necessary solely to fa- 
cilitate enforcement of the standards estab- 
lished for electric motors under section 342. 

e) Subject to subsection (öh), not later 
than 12 months after the Secretary estab- 
lishes test procedures for small commercial 
package air conditioning and heating equip- 
ment, large commercial package air condi- 
tioning and heating equipment, packaged 
terminal air conditioners, packaged terminal 
heat pumps, warm-air furnaces, packaged 
boilers, storage water heaters, instantaneous 
water heaters, and unfired hot water storage 
tanks under section 343, the Secretary shall 
prescribe labeling rules under this section 
for such equipment. Such rules shall provide 
that the labeling of any small commercial 
package air conditioning and heating equip- 
ment, large commercial package air condi- 
tioning and heating equipment, packaged 
terminal air conditioner, packaged terminal 
heat pump, warm-air furnace, packaged boil- 
er, storage water heater, instantaneous 
water heater, and unfired hot water storage 
tank manufactured after the 12-month period 
beginning on the date the Secretary pre- 
scribes such rules shall— 

“(1) indicate the energy efficiency of the 
equipment on the permanent nameplate at- 
tached to such equipment or other nearby 
permanent marking; 

(2) prominently display the energy effi- 
ciency of the equipment in new equipment 
catalogs used by the manufacturer to adver- 
tise the equipment; and 

“(3) include such other markings as the 
Secretary determines necessary solely to fa- 
cilitate enforcement of the standards estab- 
lished for such equipment under section 
342.“ 
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(d) STANDARDS.—Section 342 of such Act is 

amended to read as follows: 
“STANDARDS 

“Sec. 342. (a) SMALL AND LARGE COMMER- 
CIAL PACKAGE AIR CONDITIONING AND HEATING 
EQUIPMENT, PACKAGED TERMINAL AIR CONDI- 
TIONERS AND HEAT PUMPS, WARM-AIR FUR- 
NACES, PACKAGED BOILERS, STORAGE WATER 
HEATERS, INSTANTANEOUS WATER HEATERS, 
AND UNFIRED HOT WATER STORAGE TANKS.— 
(1) Each small commercial package air con- 
ditioning and heating equipment manufac- 
tured on or after January 1, 1994, shall meet 
the standard levels set forth for such prod- 
ucts in ASHRAE/IES Standard 90.1 as in ef- 
fect on the date of the enactment of this 
paragraph, or, with respect to the equipment 
specified in subparagraphs (A), (B), (D), and 
(E), the standard levels set forth for such 
products in addendum a to ASHRAE/IES 
Standard 90.1. Such standards are as follows: 

“(A) The minimum seasonal energy effi- 
ciency ratio of air-cooled three-phase elec- 
tric central air conditioners and central air 
conditioning heat pumps less than 65,000 Btu 
per hour (cooling capacity), split systems, 
shall be 10.0. 

B) The minimum seasonal energy effi- 
ciency ratio of air-cooled three-phase elec- 
tric central air conditioners and central air 
conditioning heat pumps less than 65,000 Btu 
per hour (cooling capacity), single package, 
shall be 9.7. 

“(C) The minimum energy efficiency ratio 
of air-cooled central air conditioners and 
central air conditioning heat pumps at or 
above 65,000 Btu per hour (cooling capacity) 
and less than 135,000 Btu per hour (cooling 
capacity) shall be 8.9 (at a standard rating of 
95 degrees F db). 

„D) The minimum heating seasonal per- 
formance factor of air-cooled three-phase 
electric central air conditioning heat pumps 
less than 65,000 Btu per hour (cooling capac- 
ity), split systems, shall be 6.8. 

„E) The minimum heating seasonal per- 
formance factor of air-cooled three-phase 
electric central air conditioning heat pumps 
less than 65,000 Btu per hour (cooling capac- 
ity), single package, shall be 6.6. 

“(F) The minimum coefficient of perform- 
ance in the heating mode of air-cooled 
central air conditioning heat pumps at or 
above 65,000 Btu per hour (cooling capacity) 
and less than 135,000 Btu per hour (cooling 
capacity) shall be 3.0 (at a high temperature 
rating of 47 degrees F db). 

“(G) The minimum energy efficiency ratio 
of water-cooled, evaporatively-cooled and 
water-source central air conditioners and 
central air conditioning heat pumps less 
than 65,000 Btu per hour (cooling capacity) 
shall be 9.3 (at a standard rating of 95 de- 
grees F db, outdoor temperature for evapo- 
ratively cooled equipment, and 85 degrees 
Fahrenheit entering water temperature for 
water-source and water-cooled equipment). 

“(H) The minimum energy efficiency ratio 
of water-cooled, evaporatively-cooled and 
water-source central air conditioners and 
central air conditioning heat pumps at or 
above 65,000 Btu per hour (cooling capacity) 
and less than 135,000 Btu per hour (cooling 
capacity) shall be 10.5 (at a standard rating 
of 95 degrees F db, outdoor temperature for 
evaporatively cooled equipment, and 85 de- 
grees Fahrenheit entering water tempera- 
ture for water source and water-cooled 
equipment). 

(J) The minimum coefficient of perform- 
ance of water-source heat pumps less than 
135,000 Btu per hour (cooling capacity) shall 
be 3.8 (at a standard rating of 70 degrees 
Fahrenheit entering water). 
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2) Each large commercial package air 
conditioning and heating equipment manu- 
factured on or after January 1, 1995, shall 
meet the standard levels set forth for such 
products in ASHRAB/IES Standard 90.1 as in 
effect on the date of the enactment of this 
paragraph. Such standards are as follows: 

„A) The minimum energy efficiency ratio 
of air-cooled central air conditioners and 
central air conditioning heat pumps at or 
above 135,000 Btu per hour (cooling capacity) 
and less than 240,000 Btu per hour (cooling 
capacity) shall be 8.5 (at a standard rating of 
95 degrees F db). 

„B) The minimum coefficient of perform- 
ance in the heating mode of air-cooled 
central air conditioning heat pumps at or 
above 135,000 Btu per hour (cooling capacity) 
and less than 240,000 Btu per hour (cooling 
capacity) shall be 2.9. 

„) The minimum energy efficiency ratio 
of water- and evaporatively-cooled central 
air conditioners and central air conditioning 
heat pumps at or above 135,000 Btu per hour 
(cooling capacity) shall be 9.6 (according to 
ARI Standard 360-86). 

(3) Each packaged terminal air condi- 
tioner and packaged terminal heat pump 
manufactured on or after January 1, 1994, 
shall meet the standard levels set forth for 
such products in ASHRAE/IES Standard 90.1 
as in effect on the date of the enactment of 
bat paragraph, Such standards are as fol- 
lows: 

“(A) The minimum energy efficiency ratio 
of packaged terminal air conditioners and 
packaged terminal heat pumps in the cooling 
mode shall be 10.0 — (0.16 x Capacity [in 
thousands of Btu per hour] EER) (at a stand- 
ard rating of 95 degrees F db, outdoor tem- 
perature). If a unit has a capacity of less 
than 7000 Btu per hour, then 7000 Btu per 
hour shall be used in the calculation. If a 
unit has a capacity of greater than 15,000 Btu 
per hour, then 15,000 Btu per hour shall be 
used in the calculation. 

B) The minimum coefficient of perform- 
ance of packaged terminal heat pumps in the 
heating mode shall be 1.3 + (0.16 x the mini- 
mum cooling EER as specified in subpara- 
graph (A)) (at a standard rating of 47 degrees 


F db). 

4) Each warm air furnace and packaged 
boiler manufactured on or after January 1, 
1994, shall meet the standard levels set forth 
for such products in ASHRAE/IES Standard 
90.1 as in effect on the date of the enactment 
15 this paragraph. Such standards are as fol- 

lows: 

„A) The minimum thermal efficiency at 
the maximum rated capacity of gas-fired 
warm-air furnaces with capacity of 225,000 
Btu per hour or more shall be 80 percent. 

„B) The minimum thermal efficiency at 
the maximum rated capacity of oil-fired 
warm-air furnaces with capacity of 225,000 
Btu per hour or more shall be 81 percent. 

„C) The minimum combustion efficiency 
at the maximum rated capacity of gas-fired 
packaged boilers with capacity of 300,000 Btu 
per hour or more shall be 80 percent. 

„D) The minimum combustion efficiency 
at the maximum rated capacity of oil-fired 
packaged boilers with capacity of 300,000 Btu 
per hour or more shall be 83 percent. 

(5) Each storage water heater, instanta- 
neous water heater, and unfired water stor- 
age tank manufactured on or after January 
1, 1994, shall meet the standard levels set 
forth for such products in ASHRAEIES 
Standard 90.1 as in effect on the date of the 
enactment of this paragraph. Such standards 
are as follows: 

(A) Except as provided in subparagraph 
(G), the maximum standby loss, in percent 
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per hour, of electric storage water heaters 
shall be 0.30 + (27/Measured Storage Volume 
{in gallons)). 

„B) Except as provided in subparagraph 
(G), the maximum standby loss, in percent 
per hour, of gas- and oil-fired storage water 
heaters with input ratings of 155,000 Btu per 
hour or less shall be 1.30 + (114/Measured 
Storage Volume [in gallonsh). The minimum 
thermal efficiency of such units shall be 78 
percent. 

*(C) Except as provided in subparagraph 
(G), the maximum standby loss, in percent 
per hour, of gas- and oil-fired storage water 
heaters with input ratings of more than 
155,000 Btu per hour shall be 1.30 + (95/Meas- 
ured Storage Volume [in gallons]). The mini- 
mum thermal efficiency of such units shall 
be 78 percent. 

“(D) The minimum thermal efficiency of 
instantaneous water heaters with a storage 
volume of less than 10 gallons shall be 80 per- 
cent. 

„E) Except as provided in subparagraph 
(G), the minimum thermal efficiency of in- 
stantaneous water heaters with a storage 
volume of 10 gallons or more shall be 77 per- 
cent. The maximum standby loss, in percent/ 
hour, of such units shall be 2.30 + (67/Meas- 
ured Storage Volume [in gallons)). 

(F) Except as provided in subparagraph 
(G), the maximum heat loss of unfired hot 
water storage tanks shall be 6.5 Btu per hour 
per square foot of tank surface area. 

„) Storage water heaters and hot water 
storage tanks having more than 140 gallons 
of storage capacity need not meet the stand- 
by loss or heat loss requirements specified in 
subparagraphs (A) through (C) and subpara- 
graphs (E) and (F) if the tank surface area is 
thermally insulated to R-12.5 and if a stand- 
ing pilot light is not used. 

“(6)(A) If ASHRAE/IES Standard 90.1, as in 
effect on the date of enactment of the Com- 
prehensive National Energy Policy Act, is 
amended with respect to any small commer- 
cial package air conditioning and heating 
equipment, large commercial package air 
conditioning and heating equipment, 
packaged terminal air conditioners, 
packaged terminal heat pumps, warm-air 
furnaces, packaged boilers, storage water 
heaters, instantaneous water heaters, or 
unfired hot water storage tanks, the Sec- 
retary shall establish an amended uniform 
national standard for that product at the 
minimum level for each effective date speci- 
fied in the amended ASHRAE/IES Standard 
90.1, unless the Secretary determines, by rule 
published in the Federal Register and sup- 
ported by clear and convincing evidence, 
that adoption of a uniform national standard 
more stringent than such amended ASHRAE/ 
IES Standard 90.1 for such product would re- 
sult in significant additional conservation of 
energy and is technologically feasible and 
economically justified. 

“(BXi) If the Secretary issues a rule con- 
taining such a determination, the rule shall 
establish such amended standard. In deter- 
mining whether a standard is economically 
justified for the purposes of subparagraph 
(A), the Secretary shall, after receiving 
views and comments furnished with respect 
to the proposed standard, determine whether 
the benefits of the standard exceed its bur- 
dens by, to the greatest extent practicable, 
considering— 

(J) the economic impact of the standard 
on the manufacturers and on the consumers 
of the products subject to such standard; 

(II) the savings in operating costs 
throughout the estimated average life of the 
product in the type (or class) compared to 
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any increase in the price of, or in the initial 
charges for, or maintenance expenses of, the 
products which are likely to result from the 
imposition of the standard; 

II the total projected amount of energy 
savings likely to result directly from the im- 
position of the standard; 

(IV) any lessening of the utility or the 
performance of the products likely to result 
from the imposition of the standard; 

“(V) the impact of any lessening of com- 
petition, as determined in writing by the At- 
torney General, that is likely to result from 
the imposition of the standard; 

“(VI) the need for national energy con- 
servation; and 

(VII) other factors the Secretary consid- 
ers relevant. 


“(ii) The Secretary may not prescribe any 
amended standard under this paragraph 
which increases the maximum allowable en- 
ergy use, or decreases the minimum required 
energy efficiency, of a covered product. The 
Secretary may not prescribe an amended 
standard under this subparagraph if the Sec- 
retary finds (and publishes such finding) that 
interested persons have established by a pre- 
ponderance of the evidence that a standard is 
likely to result in the unavailability in the 
United States in any product type (or class) 
of performance characteristics (including re- 
liability), features, sizes, capacities, and vol- 
umes that are substantially the same as 
those generally available in the United 
States at the time of the Secretary’s finding. 
The failure of some types (or classes) to meet 
this criterion shall not affect the Secretary's 
determination of whether to prescribe a 
standard for other types or classes. 


“(C) A standard amended by the Secretary 
under this paragraph shall become effective 
for products manufactured— 

with respect to small commercial 
package air conditioning and heating equip- 
ment, packaged terminal air conditioners, 
packaged terminal heat pumps, warm-air 
furnaces, packaged boilers, storage water 
heaters, instantaneous water heaters, and 
unfired hot water storage tanks, on or after 
a date which is two years after the effective 
date of the applicable minimum energy effi- 
ciency requirement in the amended 
ASHRAE/IES standard referred to in sub- 
paragraph (A); and 

(Ii) with respect to large commercial 
package air conditioning and heating equip- 
ment, on or after a date which is three years 
after the effective date of the applicable 
minimum energy efficiency requirement in 
the amended ASHRAE/IES standard referred 
to in subparagraph (A); 


except that an energy conservation standard 
amended by the Secretary pursuant to a rule 
under subparagraph (B) shall become effec- 
tive for products manufactured on or after a 
date which is four years after the date such 
rule is published in the Federal Register. 


b) ELECTRIC MOTORS.—(1) Except for defi- 
nite purpose motors, special purpose motors, 
and those motors exempted by the Secretary 
under paragraph (2), each electric motor 
manufactured (alone or as a component of 
another piece of equipment) after the 60- 
month period beginning on the date of the 
enactment of this subsection, or in the case 
of an electric motor which requires listing or 
certification by a nationally recognized safe- 
ty testing laboratory, after the 84-month pe- 
riod beginning on such date, shall have a 
nominal full load efficiency of not less than 
the following: 


"Nominal Full-Load Efficiency 
Closed Motors 


. 45 95.0 


*(2)(A) The Secretary may, by rule, pro- 
vide that the standards specified in para- 
graph (1) shall not apply to certain types or 
classes of electric motors if— 

(i) compliance with such standards would 
not result in significant energy savings be- 
cause such motors cannot be used in most 
general purpose applications or are very un- 
likely to be used in most general purpose ap- 
plications; and 

“(ii) standards for such motors would not 
be technically feasible or economically justi- 


fied. 

) Not later than one year after the date 
of the enactment of this subsection, a manu- 
facturer seeking an exemption under this 
paragraph with respect to a type or class of 
electric motor developed on or before the 
date of the enactment of such subsection 
shall submit a petition to the Secretary re- 
questing such exemption. Such petition shall 
include evidence that the type or class of 
motor meets the criteria for exemption spec- 
ified in subparagraph (A). 

„) Not later than two years after the 
date of the enactment of this subsection, the 
Secretary shall rule on each petition for ex- 
emption submitted pursuant to subpara- 
graph (B). In making such ruling, the Sec- 
retary shall afford an opportunity for public 
comment. 

D) Manufacturers of types or classes of 
motors developed after the date of the enact- 
ment of this subsection to which standards 
under paragraph (1) would be applicable may 
petition the Secretary for exemptions from 
compliance with such standards based on the 
criteria specified in subparagraph (A). 

*3)(A) The Secretary shall publish a final 
rule no later than the end of the 24-month 
period beginning on the effective date of the 
standards established under paragraph (1) to 
determine if such standards should be 
amended. Such rule shall provide that any 
amendment shall apply to electric motors 
manufactured on or after a date which is five 
years after the effective date of the stand- 
ards established under paragraph (1). 

„B) The Secretary shall publish a final 
rule no later than 24 months after the effec- 
tive date of the previous final rule to deter- 
mine whether to amend the standards in ef- 
fect for such product. Any such amendment 
shall apply to electric motors manufactured 
after a date which is five years after— 

1) the effective date of the previous 
amendment; or 

“(il if the previous final rule did not 
amend the standards, the earliest date by 
which a previous amendment could have 
been effective. 
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(e) ADMINISTRATION, PENALTIES, ENFORCE- 
MENT, AND PREEMPTION.—(1) Section 345(a) of 
such Act (42 U.S.C. 6316(a)) is amended— 

(A) in the material preceding paragraph 
a)— 

(i) by inserting after to this part“ the fol- 
lowing: (other than the equipment specified 
in subparagraphs (B), (C), (D), (E), and (F) of 
section 340(1))"’; and 

(ii) by striking out and sections 328“ and 
inserting in lieu thereof, the provisions of 
subsections (1) through (s) of section 325, and 
sections 327"; 

(B) in paragraph (1)— 

(i) by striking out and 324" and inserting 
in lieu thereof , 324, and 325"; and 

(ii) by striking out ‘343 and 344, respec- 
tively” and inserting in lieu thereof 343. 
344, and 342, respectively“; 

(C) in paragraph (3), by striking out and“ 
at the end thereof; 

(D) in paragraph (4), by striking out the pe- 
riod and inserting in lieu thereof a semi- 
colon; and 

(E) by adding after paragraph (4) the fol- 
lowing new paragraphs: 

““5) section 327(a) shall be applied, in the 
case of electric motors, as if the National 
Appliance Energy Conservation Act of 1987 
was the Comprehensive National Energy Pol- 
icy Act; 

(6) section 327(b)(1) shall be applied as if 
electric motors were fluorescent lamp bal- 
lasts and as if the National Appliance En- 
ergy Conservation Amendments of 1988 were 
the Comprehensive National Energy Policy 
Act; 

„%) section 327(b)(4) shall be applied as if 
electric motors were fluorescent lamp bal- 
lasts and as if paragraph (5) of section 325(g¢) 
were section 342; and 

(8) notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, a regulation or other requirement 
adopted by a State or subdivision of a State 
contained in a State or local building code 
for new construction concerning the energy 
efficiency or energy use of an electric motor 
covered under this part is not superseded by 
the standards for such electric motor estab- 
lished or prescribed under section 342(b) if 
such regulation or requirement is identical 
to the standards established or prescribed 
under such section.“. 

(2) Section 345 of such Act (42 U.S.C. 6316) 
is amended by adding at the end the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

“(bX1) The provisions of section 326(a), (b), 
and (d), section 327(a), and sections 328 
through 336 shall apply with respect to the 
equipment specified in subparagraphs (B), 
(C), (D), (E), and (F) of section 340(1) to the 
same extent and in the same manner as they 
apply in part B. In applying such provisions 
for the purposes of such equipment, para- 
graphs (1), (2), (3), and (4) of subsection (a) 
shall apply. 

“(2)(A) A standard prescribed or estab- 
lished under section 342(a) shall, beginning 
on the effective date of such standard, super- 
sede any State or local regulation concern- 
ing the energy efficiency or energy use of a 
product for which a standard is prescribed or 
established pursuant to such section. 

B) Notwithstanding subparagraph (A), a 
standard prescribed or established under sec- 
tion 342(a) shall not supersede a standard for 
such a product contained in a State or local 
building code for new construction if— 

“(i) the standard in the building code does 
not require that the energy efficiency of 
such product exceed the applicable minimum 
energy efficiency requirement in amended 
ASHRAE‘ES Standard 90.1; and 

i) the standard in the building code does 
not take effect prior to the effective date of 
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the applicable minimum energy efficiency 
requirement in amended ASHRAE/IES 
Standard 90.1. 

„(C) Notwithstanding subparagraph (A), a 
standard prescribed or established under sec- 
tion 342(a) shall not supersede the standards 
established by the State of California set 
forth in Table C-6, California Code of Regula- 
tions, Title 24, Part 2, Chapter 2-53, for 
water-source heat pumps below 135,000 Btu 
per hour (cooling capacity) that become ef- 
fective on January 1, 1993. 

“(D) Notwithstanding subparagraph (A), a 
standard prescribed or established under sec- 
tion 342(a) shall not supersede a State regu- 
lation which has been granted a waiver by 
the Secretary. The Secretary may grant a 
waiver pursuant to the terms, conditions, 
criteria, procedures, and other requirements 
specified in section 327(d) of this Act.“ 

(3) Section 345 of such Act (42 U.S.C. 6316) 
is amended by striking out the section head- 
ing and inserting in lieu thereof ‘ADMINIS- 
TRATION, PENALTIES, ENFORCEMENT, AND PRE- 
EMPTION”’. 

(f) TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS.—({1) Section 
340(3) of such Act is amended by striking out 
8) the“ and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: (3) The“. 

(2) Section 343 of such Act (42 U.S.C. 6314) 
is amended by redesignating the first sub- 
section designated as subsection (d) as sub- 
section (c). 

(3) The table of contents of such Act is 
amended— 

(A) by striking out the item relating to 
section 342 and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following new item: 

“Sec. 342. Standards.“; 


and 
(B) by striking the item for section 345 and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following new 
item: 
“Sec. 345. Administration, penalties, enforce- 
ment, and preemption.”’. 
SEC. 164. ENERGY CONSERVATION REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR CERTAIN LAMPS AND 
SHOWERHEADS. 


(a) DEFINITIONS.—Section 321(a) of the En- 
ergy Policy and Conservation Act (42 U.S.C. 
6291(a)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out the subsection designa- 
tion; 

(2) in paragraph (1) 

(A) in subparagraph (A), by inserting be- 
fore the semicolon the following: or, with 
respect to showerheads, water”; and 

(B) in subparagraph (B), by striking out 
“ballasts” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: ballasts, general service fluores- 
cent lamps, incandescent reflector lamps, 
and showerheads“; 

(3) in paragraph (6)— 

(A) in subparagraph (A), by inserting ‘*, or, 
in the case of showerheads, water use, after 
“energy use“; and 

(B) in subparagraph (B)— 

(i) by striking out (14)“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘‘(16)"’; and 

(li) by striking out ‘'325(0)" and inserting 
in lieu thereof “‘325(q)"’; 

(4) in paragraph (7), by inserting after to 
be consumed annually’ the following: , and 
in the case of showerheads, the aggregate re- 
tail cost of water and wastewater treatment 
services likely to be incurred annually,’’; and 

(5) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraphs: 

(300A) Except as provided in subpara- 
graph (E), the term ‘fluorescent lamp’ means 
a low pressure mercury electric-discharge 
source in which a fluorescing coating trans- 
forms some of the ultraviolet energy gen- 
erated by the mercury discharge into light, 
including only the following: 
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“(i) Any straight-shaped lamp (commonly 
referred to as 4-foot medium bi-pin lamps) 
with medium bi-pin bases of nominal overall 
length of 48 inches and rated wattage of 28 or 
more. 

(i) Any U-shaped lamp (commonly re- 
ferred to as 2-foot U-shaped lamps) with me- 
dium bi-pin bases of nominal overall length 
between 22 and 25 inches and rated wattage 
of 28 or more. 

) Any rapid start lamp (commonly re- 
ferred to as 8-foot high output lamps) with 
recessed double contact bases of nominal 
overall length of 96 inches and 0.800 nominal 
amperes, as defined in ANSI C78.1-1978 and 
related supplements. 

(iv) Any instant start lamp (commonly 
referred to as 8-foot slimline lamps) with sin- 
gle pin bases of nominal overall length of 96 
inches and rated wattage of 52 or more, as 
defined in ANSI C78.3-1978 (R1984) and relat- 
ed supplement ANSI C78.3a-1985. 

“(B) The term ‘general service fluorescent 
lamp’ means fluorescent lamps which can be 
used to satisfy the majority of fluorescent 
applications, but does not include any lamp 
designed and marketed for the following non- 
general lighting applications: 

“(i) Fluorescent lamps designed to pro- 
mote plant growth. 

(1) Fluorescent lamps specifically de- 
signed for cold temperature installations. 

(11) Colored fluorescent lamps. 

“(iv) Impact-resistant fluorescent lamps. 

“(v) Reflectorized or aperture lamps. 

“(vi) Fluorescent lamps designed for use in 
reprographic equipment. 

(vii) Lamps primarily designed to produce 
radiation in the ultra-violet region of the 
spectrum. 

“(viii) Lamps with a color rendering index 
of 82 or greater. 

“(C) Except as provided in subparagraph 
(E), the term ‘incandescent lamp’ means a 
lamp in which light is produced by a fila- 
ment heated to incandescence by an electric 
current, including only the following: 

„%) Any lamp (commonly referred to as 
lower wattage nonreflector general service 
lamps, including any tungsten-halogen lamp) 
that has a rated wattage between 30 and 199 
watts, has an E26 medium screw base, has a 
rated voltage or voltage range that lies at 
least partially within 115 and 130 volts, and is 
not a reflector lamp. 

“(ii) Any lamp (commonly referred to as a 
reflector lamp) which is not colored or de- 
signed for rough or vibration service applica- 
tions, that contains an inner reflective coat- 
ing on the outer bulb to direct the light, an 
R, PAR, or similar bulb shapes (excluding 
ER or BR) with medium screw bases, a 
rated voltage or voltage range that lies at 
least partially within 115 and 130 volts, a di- 
ameter which exceed 2.75 inches, and is ei- 
ther— 

D a low(er) wattage reflector lamp which 
has a rated wattage between 40 and 205 
watts; or 

(II) a high(er) wattage reflector lamp 
which has a rated wattage above 205 watts. 

(110 Any general service incandescent 
lamp (commonly referred to as a high- or 
higher wattage lamp) that has a rated watt- 
age above 199 watts (above 205 watts for a 
high wattage reflector lamp). 

D) The term ‘general service incandes- 
cent lamp’ means incandescent lamps (other 
than miniature or photographic lamps) 
which can be used to satisfy the majority of 
lighting applications, but does not include 
any lamp specifically designed for— 

„) traffic signal, or street lighting serv- 
ice; 
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(1) airway, airport, aircraft, or other 
aviation service; 

(Ii) marine or marine signal service; 

“(iv) photo, projection, sound reproduc- 
tion, or film viewer service; 

“(v) stage, studio, or television service; 

“(vi) mill, saw mill, or other industrial 
process service; 

“(vii) mine service; 

“(vill) headlight, locomotive, street rail- 
way, or other transportation service; 

(ix) heating service; 

„X) code beacon, marine signal, light- 
house, reprographic, or other communication 
service; 

xi) medical or dental service; 

(xi) microscope, map, microfilm, or other 
specialized equipment service; 

(xli) swimming pool or other underwater 
service; 

“(xiv) decorative or showcase service; 

(Xv) producing colored light; 

“(xvi) shatter resistance which has an ex- 
ternal protective coating; or 

(Xvi) appliance service. 

E) The terms ‘fluorescent lamp’ and in- 
candescent lamp’ do not include any lamp 
excluded by the Secretary, by rule, as a re- 
sult of a determination that standards for 
such lamp would not result in significant en- 
ergy savings because such lamp is designed 
for special applications or has special char- 
acteristics not available in reasonably sub- 
stitutable lamp types. 

„F) The term ‘incandescent reflector 
lamp’ means a lamp described in subpara- 
graph (C)(ii). 

8) The term ‘average lamp efficacy’ 
means the lamp efficacy readings taken over 
a statistically significant period of manufac- 
ture with the readings averaged over that pe- 
riod. 

(II) The term ‘base’ means the portion of 
the lamp which connects with the socket as 
described in ANSI C81.61-1990. 

(J) The term ‘bulb shape’ means the shape 
of lamp, especially the glass bulb with des- 
ignations for bulb shapes found in ANSI 
C79.1-1980 (R1984). 

(J) The term ‘color rendering index’ or 
‘CRI’ means the measure of the degree of 
color shift objects undergo when illuminated 
by a light source as compared with the color 
of those same objects when illuminated by a 
reference source of comparable color tem- 
perature. 

(K) The term ‘correlated color tempera- 
ture’ means the absolute temperature of a 
blackbody whose chromaticity most nearly 
resembles that of the light source. 

(L) The term ‘IES’ means the Iluminat- 
ing Engineering Society of North America. 

“(M) The term ‘lamp efficacy’ means the 
lumen output of a lamp divided by its watt- 
age, expressed in lumens per watt (LPW). 

(N) The term ‘lamp type’ means all lamps 
designated as having the same electrical and 
lighting characteristics and made by one 
manufacturer. 

“(O) The term ‘lamp wattage’ means the 
total electrical power consumed by a lamp in 
watts, after the initial seasoning period ref- 
erenced in the appropriate IES standard test 
procedure and including, for fluorescent, arc 
watts plus cathode watts. 

„P) The terms ‘life’ and ‘lifetime’ mean 
length of operating time of a statistically 
large group of lamps between first use and 
failure of 50 percent of the group in accord- 
ance with test procedures described in the 
IES Lighting Handbook-Reference Volume. 

„ The term ‘lumen output’ means total 
luminous flux (power) of a lamp in lumens, 
as measured in accordance with applicable 
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IES standards as determined by the Sec- 
retary. 

R) The term ‘tungsten-halogen lamp’ 
means a gas-filled tungsten filament incan- 
descent lamp containing a certain proportion 
of halogens in an inert gas. 

(S) The term ‘medium base compact fluo- 
rescent lamp’ means an integrally ballasted 
fluorescent lamp with a medium screw base 
and a rated input voltage of 115 to 130 volts 
and which is designed as a direct replace- 
ment for a general service incandescent 
lamp. 

*(31)(A) The term ‘water use’ means the 
quantity of water flowing through a 
showerhead at point of use, determined in 
accordance with test procedures under sec- 
tion 323. 

B) The term ‘ASME’ means the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

(0) The term ‘ANSI’ means the American 
National Standards Institute.“ 

(b) COVERAGE.—Section 322(a) of such Act 
(42 U.S.C. 6292(a)) is amended— 

(1) by redesignating paragraph (14) as para- 
graph (16); and 

(2) by inserting after paragraph (13) the fol- 
lowing new phs: 

(14) General service fluorescent lamps and 
incandescent reflector lamps. 

(15) Showerheads, except safety shower 
showerheads."’. 

(c) TEST PROCEDURES.—Section 323 of such 
Act (42 U.S.C. 6293) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (b) 

(A) in paragraph (3), by inserting after en- 
ergy use,” the following water use (in the 
case of showerheads),”’; and 

(B) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraphs: 

“(6) With respect to fluorescent lamps and 
incandescent reflector lamps to which stand- 
ards are applicable under subsection (i) of 
section 325, the Secretary shall prescribe test 
procedures, to be carried out by accredited 
test laboratories, that take into consider- 
ation the applicable IES or ANSI standard. 

““(7)(A) With respect to showerheads manu- 
factured after July 1, 1992, and to which 
standards are applicable under subsection (j) 
of section 325, the Secretary shall prescribe 
test procedures that are consistent with 
ASME/ANSI A112.18.1M—1989. 

„B) If the test procedure requirements of 
ASME/ANSI A112.18.1M-1989 are revised at 
any time, the Secretary shall amend the test 
procedures established by subparagraph (A) 
to conform to such revised ASMEV/ANSI re- 
quirements unless the Secretary determines, 
by rule, that to do so would not meet the re- 
quirements of paragraph (3).”’; 

(2) in paragraphs (1) and (2) of subsection 
(o), by inserting or water use” after effi- 
ciency”; and 

(3) in subsection (e)— 

(A) in paragraph (1), by striking out or 
measured energy use“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof, measured energy use, or measured 
water use“; 

(B) in paragraph (2), by striking out en- 
ergy efficiency or energy use“ each place it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof energy 
efficiency, energy use, or water use“; and 

(C) in paragraph (3), by striking out en- 
ergy efficiency or energy use” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “energy efficiency, energy 
use, or water use“. 

(d) LABELING.—Section 324 of such Act (42 
U.S.C. 6294) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)(2), by adding at the 
end the following new subparagraphs: 

(C) Not later than one year after the date 
of the enactment of the Comprehensive Na- 
tional Energy Policy Act, the Commission 
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shall prescribe labeling rules under this sec- 
tion applicable to general service fluorescent 
lamps, medium base compact fluorescent 
lamps, and general service incandescent 
lamps. Such rules shall provide that the la- 
beling of any general service fluorescent 
lamp, medium base compact fluorescent 
lamp, and general service incandescent lamp 
manufactured after the 12-month period be- 
ginning on the date of the publication of 
such rule shall indicate conspicuously on the 
packaging of the lamp, in a manner pre- 
scribed by the Commission under subsection 
(b), such information as the Commission 
deems necessary to enable consumers to se- 
lect the most energy efficient lamps which 
meet their requirements. Labeling informa- 
tion for incandescent lamps shall be based on 
performance when operated at 120 volts 
input, regardless of the rated lamp voltage. 

„Die) The Commission shall prescribe la- 
beling rules under this section for 
showerheads to which standards are applica- 
ble under subsection (j) of section 325. Such 
rules shall provide that the labeling of any 
showerhead manufactured after July 1, 1992, 
shall be consistent with the marking and la- 
beling requirements of ASME/ANSI 
A112.18.1M-1989. 

(i) If the marking and labeling require- 
ments of ASME/ANSI A112,18.1M-1989 are re- 
vised at any time, the Commission shall 
amend the labeling rules established pursu- 
ant to clause (i) to be consistent with such 
revised ASME/ANSI requirements unless the 
Commission determines under the second 
sentence of subsection (b)(5) that such label- 
ing is not technologically or economically 
feasible.“; 

(2) in subsection (a)(3), by striking out 
(14) and inserting in lieu thereof ‘(16)’’; 

(3) in subsection (b)(1)(B), by striking out 
“(14)" and inserting in lieu thereof (13), (15), 
and (16)’’; 

(4) and in paragraphs (3) and (5) of sub- 
section (b), by striking out ‘‘(14)’’ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof (16); and 

(5) in subsection (c)(7), by striking out 
“paragraph (13) of section 322“ and inserting 
in lieu thereof “paragraphs (13), (14), and (15) 
of section 322(a)"’. 

(e) STANDARDS.—Section 325 of such Act (42 
U.S.C. 6295) is amended— 

(1) by redesignating subsections (i) through 
(q) as subsections (k) through (s); and 

(2) by inserting after subsection (h) the fol- 
lowing: 

“(i) GENERAL SERVICE FLUORESCENT LAMPS 
AND INCANDESCENT REFLECTOR LAMPS.—(1)(A) 
Each of the following general service fluores- 
cent lamps and incandescent reflector lamps 
manufactured after the effective date speci- 
fied in the tables listed in this paragraph 
shall meet or exceed the following lamp effi- 
cacy and CRI standards: 


“FLUORESCENT LAMPS 
Minimum R 
‘ Nominal Mini- Effective 
‘Lamp Lamp mum ih. Date 
Wattage CRI cacy (LPN) (Manths) 
4-toot >35W 69 75.0 36 
me- 
dium 
bi-pin. 
35 * 45 75.0 36 
2foot U- 35 69 68.0 36 
shaped. 
35 45 64.0 36 
8-foot 65W 69 80.0 18 
slimline. 
855 * 45 80.0 18 
8-foot >100W 69 80.0 18 
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“FLUORESCENT LAMPS—Continued 
: Minimum i 
’ Nominal Mini- Eft 
Heug 1 8 ag 
ge CRI cacy (LPM (Months) 
s100W 45 80.0 18 
"INCANDESCENT REFLECTOR LAMPS 
Minimum 
El 
“Nominal Lamp Wattage ipay iti- be- 
cacy (PM) (Months) 
10.5 36 
11.0 36 
125 36 
14.0 36 
145 36 
15.0 36 


(B) For the purposes of the tables set 
forth in subparagraph (A), the term ‘effective 
date’ means the last day of the month set 
forth in the table which follows the date of 
the enactment of the Comprehensive Na- 
tional Energy Policy Act. 

02) Notwithstanding section 332(a)(5) and 
section 332(b), it shall not be unlawful for a 
manufacturer to sell a lamp which is in com- 
pliance with the law at the time such lamp 
was manufactured. 

(3) Not less than 36 months after the date 
of the enactment of this subsection, the Sec- 
retary shall initiate a rulemaking procedure 
and shall publish a final rule not later than 
the end of the 54-month period beginning on 
the date of the enactment of this subsection 
to determine if the standards established 
under paragraph (1) should be amended. Such 
rule shall contain such amendment, if any, 
and provide that the amendment shall apply 
to products manufactured on or after the 36- 
month period beginning on the date such 
final rule is published. 

(4) Not less than eight years after the 
date of the enactment of this subsection, the 
Secretary shall initiate a rulemaking proce- 
dure and shall publish a final rule not later 
than nine years and six months after the 
date of the enactment of this subsection to 
determine if the standards in effect for fluo- 
rescent lamps and incandescent lamps should 
be amended. Such rule shall contain such 
amendment, if any, and provide that the 
amendment shall apply to products manufac- 
tured on or after the 36-month period begin- 
ning on the date such final rule is published. 

(5) Not later than the end of the 24-month 
period beginning on the date labeling re- 
quirements under section 324(a)(2)(C) become 
effective, the Secretary shall initiate a rule- 
making procedure to determine if the stand- 
ards in effect for fluorescent lamps and in- 
candescent lamps should be amended so that 
they would be applicable to additional gen- 
eral service fluorescent and general service 
incandescent lamps and shall publish, not 
later than 18 months after initiating such 
rulemaking, a final rule including such 
amended standards, if any. Such rule shall 
provide that the amendment shall apply to 
products manufactured after a date which is 
36 months after the date such rule is pub- 
lished. 

“(6)(A) With respect to any lamp to which 
standards are applicable under this sub- 
section or any lamp specified in section 346, 
the Secretary shall inform any Federal en- 
tity proposing actions which would adversely 
impact the energy consumption or energy ef- 
ficiency of such lamp of the energy conserva- 
tion consequences of such action. It shall be 
the responsibility of such Federal entity to 
carefully consider the Secretary’s com- 
ments. 
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(B) Notwithstanding section 325(n)(1), the 
Secretary shall not be prohibited from 
amending any standard, by rule, to permit 
inereased energy use or to decrease the mini- 
mum required energy efficiency of any lamp 
to which standards are applicable under this 
subsection if such action is warranted as a 
result of other Federal action (including re- 
strictions on materials or processes) which 
would have the effect of either increasing the 
energy use or decreasing the energy effi- 
ciency of such product. 

7) Not later than the date on which 
standards established pursuant to this sub- 
section become effective, or, with respect to 
high-intensity discharge lamps covered 
under section 346, the effective date of stand- 
ards established pursuant to such section, 
each manufacturer of a product to which 
such standards are applicable shall file with 
the Secretary a laboratory report certifying 
compliance with the applicable standard for 
each lamp type. Such report shall include 
the lumen output and wattage consumption 
for each lamp type as an average of measure- 
ments taken over the preceding 12-month pe- 
riod. With respect to lamp types which are 
not manufactured during the 12-month pe- 
riod preceding the date such standards be- 
come effective, such report shall be filed 
with the Secretary not later than the date 
which is 12 months after the date manufac- 
turing is commenced and shall include the 
lumen output and wattage consumption for 
each such lamp type as an average of meas- 
urements taken during such 12-month pe- 


„ STANDARDS FOR SHOWERHEADS.—(1) The 
maximum water use allowed for any 
showerhead (other than safety shower 
showerheads) manufactured after July 1, 
1992, is 2.5 gallons per minute when measured 
at a flowing water pressure of 80 pounds per 
square inch. 

(2) If the ASME/ANSI standard for 
showerheads is revised at any time in a man- 
ner that the Secretary determines will im- 
prove the efficiency of water use and insure 
the protection of the health and safety of the 
public, the Secretary shall, not later than 12 
months after the date of such revision, pub- 
lish a final rule amending the standard es- 
tablished by paragraph (1) to be consistent 
with such revised ASME/ANSI standard. 
Such rule shall contain such amendment and 
provide that the amendment shall apply to 
products manufactured after a date which is 
one year after publication of the final rule 
establishing such amended standard.“; 

(3) in subsection (k) (as redesignated by 
paragraph (1) of this subsection)— 

(A) in paragraphs (1) and (2), by striking 
out „(14)“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
16); and 

(B) in paragraphs (1) and (3), by striking 
out ‘‘(1) and (m)“ and inserting in lieu there- 
of n) and (o)“; 

(4) in subsection (l) (as redesignated by 
paragraph (1) of this subsection), by striking 
out (h)“ and inserting in lieu thereof “(i)”; 

(5) in subsection (m) (as redesignated by 
paragraph (1) of this subsection)— 

(A) in paragraph (1)— 

(i) by striking out and in paragraph (13)“ 
and inserting in lieu thereof , (13), and 
(14) “; and 

(il) by striking out ch)“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof (I)“: 

(B) in paragraph (2)(C), by striking out 
“*(1)(2)(B)() CD)” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“(nX2XBXÐDAD”; and 

(C) in paragraph (3)(B), by inserting gen- 
eral service fluorescent lamps, incandescent 
reflector lamps,“ after “fluorescent lamp 
ballasts,”’; and 
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(6) in subsection (0)(3)(A) (as redesignated 
by paragraph (1) of this subsection)— 

(A) by striking out *‘(1)(2)" and inserting in 
lieu thereof (n))“; and 

(B) by striking out (ö))“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof *‘(n)(4)”’. 

(f) REQUIREMENTS OF MANUFACTURERS.— 
Section 326 of such Act (42 U.S.C. 6296) is 
amended— 

(1) in subsection (bed), by inserting or 
water use” after consumption“; and 

(2) in subsection (d)(1), by striking out or 
energy use“ and inserting in lieu thereof “. 
energy use, or, in the case of showerheads, 
water use“. 

(g) EFFECT ON OTHER LAW.—Section 327 of 
such Act (42 U.S.C. 6297) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)— 

(A) in paragraph (1) in the material preced- 
ing subparagraph (A), by inserting or water 
use” after “energy consumption”’; 

(B) in paragraph (1)(A), by inserting “, 
water use,“ after energy consumption“; 

(C) in paragraph (1) (B), by striking out or 
energy efficiency” and inserting in lieu 
thereof , energy efficiency, or water use”; 
and 

(D) in paragraph (2), by inserting before 
the period at the end the following: or, with 
respect to showerheads, any regional author- 
ity that has jurisdiction within a State“; 

(2) in subsection (b 

(A) in the material preceding paragraph 
(1), by striking out or energy use of the cov- 
ered product“ and inserting in lieu thereof, 
energy use, or water use of the covered prod- 
uct”; 

(B) by inserting before the semicolon at 
the end of paragraph (1) the following: , or 
in the case of any portion of any regulation 
which establishes requirements for fluores- 
cent or incandescent lamps or flow rate re- 
quirements for showerheads, was prescribed 
or enacted before the date of the enactment 
of the Comprehensive National Energy Pol- 
icy Act”; and 

(C) in paragraph (4), by inserting before the 
semicolon at the end the following: , or isa 
regulation (or portion thereof) regulating 
fluorescent or incandescent lamps other than 
those to which section 325(i) is applicable, or 
is a regulation (or portion thereof) regulat- 
ing showerheads other than those to which 
section 325(j) Is applicable“; 

(3) in subsection (c)(1), by inserting before 
the semicolon at the end the following: , ex- 
cept that a State regulation (or portion 
thereof) regulating fluorescent or incandes- 
cent lamps other than those to which section 
325(1) is applicable shall be effective only 
until the effective date of a standard that is 
prescribed by the Secretary and is applicable 
to such lamps“; and 

(4) in subsection (d)(1)— 

(A) in subparagraph (A), by striking out 
“or energy efficiency” and inserting in lieu 
thereof , energy efficiency, or water use“; 

(B) in subparagraph (B), by inserting or 
water" after energy“: and 

(C) in subparagraph (C), by inserting or 
water” after energy“ each place it appears. 
SEC. 165. ENERGY CONSERVATION REQUIRE- 

MENTS FOR CERTAIN OTHER EQUIP- 
MENT AND ENERGY EFFICIENCY LA- 
BELING FOR LUMINAIRES. 

(a) STANDARDS FOR CERTAIN OTHER EQUIP- 
MENT.—Section 346 of the Energy Policy and 
Conservation Act (42 U.S.C. 6317) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“ENERGY CONSERVATION STANDARDS FOR 
CERTAIN OTHER EQUIPMENT 

“Sec. 346, (a)(1) The Secretary shall, with- 
in 18 months after the date of the enactment 
of the Comprehensive National Energy Pol- 
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icy Act, prescribe testing requirements for 
those high-intensity discharge lamps, dis- 
tribution transformers, and certain office 
equipment for which the Secretary makes a 
determination that energy conservation 
standards, or, in the case of certain office 
equipment, labeling, would result in signifi- 
cant energy savings. 

2) The Secretary shall, within 18 months 
after the date on which testing requirements 
are prescribed by the Secretary pursuant to 
paragraph (1), prescribe, by rule, energy con- 
servation standards for those high-intensity 
discharge lamps and distribution transform- 
ers for which the Secretary prescribed test- 
ing requirements under paragraph (1). 

(3) Any standard prescribed under para- 
graph (2) with respect to high-intensity dis- 
charge lamps shall apply to such lamps man- 
ufactured 36 months after the date such rule 
is published. 

“(b)(1) The Secretary shall, within 24 
months after the date of the enactment of 
the Comprehensive National Energy Policy 
Act, prescribe testing requirements for those 
small electric motors for which the Sec- 
retary makes a determination that energy 
conservation standards would be technically 
feasible and economically justified, and 
would result in significant energy savings. 

(2) The Secretary shall, within 24 months 
after the date on which testing requirements 
are prescribed by the Secretary pursuant to 
paragraph (1), prescribe, by rule, energy con- 
servation standards for those small electric 
motors for which the Secretary prescribed 
testing requirements under paragraph (1). 

(3) Any standard prescribed under para- 
graph (2) shall apply to small electric motors 
manufactured 60 months after the date such 
rule is published or, in the case of small elec- 
tric motors which require listing or certifi- 
cation by a nationally recognized testing 
laboratory, 84 months after such date. Such 
standards shall not apply to any small elec- 
tric motor which is a component of a covered 
product under section 322(a) or a covered 
equipment under section 340. 

(e) In establishing any standard under 
this section, the Secretary shall take into 
consideration the criteria contained in sec- 
tion 325(n). 

„(d) The Secretary shall, within six 
months after the date on which testing re- 
quirements are prescribed by the Secretary 
pursuant to subsection (a) for certain office 
equipment, prescribe labeling requirements 
for such equipment. 

2) The Secretary, within six months after 
the date on which energy conservation 
standards are prescribed by the Secretary for 
distribution transformers pursuant to sub- 
section (a)(2) and, within six months after 
the date on which energy conservation 
standards are prescribed by the Secretary for 
small electric motors pursuant to subsection 
(b)(2), shall prescribe labeling requirements 
for such transformers and small electric mo- 
tors, respectively. 

(8) The Federal Trade Commission shall, 
within six months after the date on which 
energy conservation standards are prescribed 
by the Secretary for high-intensity discharge 
lamps pursuant to subsection (a)(2), pre- 
scribe labeling requirements for such lamps. 

de) Beginning on the date which occurs 
six months after the date on which a labeling 
rule is prescribed for a product under sub- 
section (d), each manufacturer of a product 
to which such a rule applies shall provide a 
label which meets, and is displayed in ac- 
cordance with, the requirements of such 


rule. 

“(f)(1) After the date on which a manufac- 
turer must provide a label for a product pur- 
suant to subsection (e) 
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(A) each such product shall be considered, 
for purposes of paragraphs (1) and (2) of sec- 
tion 332(a), a new covered product to which a 
rule under section 324 applies; and 

„B) it shall be unlawful for any manufac- 
turer or private labeler to distribute in com- 
merce any new product— 

“(i) in the case of high-intensity discharge 
lamps, distribution transformers, and small 
electric motors for which an energy con- 
servation standard is prescribed under sub- 
section (a)(2) or (b)(2), any such lamp, trans- 
former, or small electric motor which is not 
in conformity with the applicable energy 
conservation standard; and 

“(ii) in the case of certain office equipment 
to which a labeling rule is applicable under 
subsection (ds), any such office equipment 
which is not in conformity with the applica- 
ble labeling requirement prescribed for it 
under subsection (d)(1). 

(2) For purposes of section 333(a), para- 
graph (1) of this subsection shall be consid- 
ered to be a part of section 332.“ 

(b) ENERGY EFFICIENCY LABELING FOR 
LUMINAIRES.—Part C of title III of such Act 
(42 U.S.C. 6311 et seq.) is amended by adding 
at the end the following new section: 

“ENERGY EFFICIENCY LABELING FOR 
LUMINAIRES 

“SEC. 347. (a)(1) Not later than one year 
after the date of the enactment of this Act, 
and in consultation with the National Elec- 
tric Manufacturers Association, representa- 
tives of the lighting and electric utility in- 
dustries, the National Institute of Standards 
and Technology, and other appropriate orga- 
nizations, the Secretary shall provide finan- 
cial and technical assistance to support the 
voluntary development of a national energy 
efficiency rating and labeling program for 
luminaires. 

2) Such program shall set forth informa- 
tion that will enable purchasers of 
luminaires to make informed decisions about 
the energy efficiency and costs of alternative 
luminaires. Such information may include 
labels affixed to equipment in product show- 
rooms, information printed in product cata- 
logs and other promotional material, and 
other reasonable and appropriate mecha- 


nisms. 

(b) Not later than three years after the 
date of the enactment of this Act, the Sec- 
retary shall, by rule, establish a rating and 
testing program for luminaires under section 
343 and 344 to meet the objectives of sub- 
section (a). In developing such rule, if a na- 
tional energy efficiency rating and labeling 
program was successfully developed under 
subsection (a), the Secretary shall adopt 
such program, unless the Secretary deter- 
mines, by rule, that to do so would not meet 
the requirements of subsection (a). 

“(cX1) Beginning on the date which occurs 
six months after the date on which a labeling 
rule is prescribed for luminaires under sub- 
section (b), each manufacturer of a lumi- 
naire to which such a rule applies shall pro- 
vide a label which meets, and is displayed in 
accordance with, the requirements of such 


rule. 

2) After the date on which a manufac- 
turer must provide a label for a luminaire 
pursuant to paragraph (1), each such lumi- 
naire shall be considered, for purposes of 
paragraphs (1) and (2) of section 332(a), a new 
covered product to which a rule under sec- 
tion 324 applies. 

d) For purposes of sections 343 and 344, 
luminaires shall be considered covered equip- 
ment under section 340 to the extent nec- 
essary to carry out this section. 

e) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated $750,000 for each of the fiscal years 
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1993 and 1994 to carry out the purposes of this 
section.“. 

(c) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
contents of such Act is amended by striking 
out the item for section 346 and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following new items: 


“Sec. 346. Energy conservation standards for 
certain other equipment. 
“Sec. 347. Energy efficiency labeling for 
luminaires.”’. 
SEC. 166. COOPERATIVE ADVANCED APPLIANCE 
AND EQUIPMENT DEVELOPMENT. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary of Energy 
shall establish and carry out a program, with 
funds available for such purpose, to assist 
utilities and appliance manufacturers in the 
early introduction of high-efficiency appli- 
ances and equipment. The purpose of this 
program shall be to promote the production 
and use of appliances and equipment which 
are substantially more efficient than re- 
quired by Federal or State law. 

(b) PLAN.—(1) Within 12 months after the 
date of enactment of this Act, the Secretary 
of Energy shall prepare, and submit to Con- 
gress, a plan for the program to be estab- 
lished under this section. 

(2) Such plan shall identify candidate tech- 
nologies, appliances, and equipment which 
meet the following criteria: 

(A) The potential exists for substantial im- 
provement in the technology’s energy effi- 
ciency beyond the minimum established in 
Federal and State law. 

(B) The potential for total energy savings 
at the national or regional level from wide- 
spread use of the technology is substantial. 

(C) With an adequate volume of produc- 
tion, the technology is likely to be cost-ef- 
fective for consumers. 

(D) Electric, water, or gas utilities are pre- 
pared to support and promote the introduc- 
tion of such appliances or equipment. 

(E) Manufacturers are unlikely to under- 
take development and production of such ap- 
pliances or equipment on their own, or devel- 
opment and production would be substan- 
tially accelerated by support to manufactur- 
ers. 

(3) The program plan also shall— 

(A) be developed in close consultation with 
utilities, appliance and equipment manufac- 
turers, and other interested parties; 

(B) describe the steps the Secretary of En- 
ergy will take to provide continuing coordi- 
nation and assistance of utility efforts to 
speed the introduction of highly efficient ap- 
pliances and equipment; 

(C) describe proposals for the development 
and production of highly efficient appliances 
and equipment which would be jointly fund- 
ed by the Secretary of Energy, utilities, and 
appliance manufacturers; 

(D) identify methods by which Federal pur- 
chase of highly efficient appliances and 
equipment could assist the early introduc- 
tion of such appliances and equipment and 
also assist utility and manufacturer efforts; 
and 

(E) identify such additional budget author- 
izations as may be needed to carry out the 
plan. 

SEC. 167. EVALUATION OF UTILITY EARLY RE- 
PLACEMENT PROGRAMS FOR APPLI- 
ANCES, 

Within 1 year after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act, the Secretary, in consulta- 
tion with utilities and appliance manufac- 
turers, shall evaluate and report to the Con- 
gress on the energy savings and environ- 
mental benefits of programs which are di- 
rected to the early replacement of older, less 
efficient appliances presently in use by con- 
sumers with existing products which are 
more efficient than required by Federal law. 
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Subtitle E—Miscellaneous 


SEC. 171. COMMERCIAL APPLICATION OF EN- 
ERGY EFFICIENT LIGHTING TECH- 
NOLOGY. 


(a) PURPOSE.—The purpose of this section 
is to promote commercial application of en- 
ergy efficient lighting technology. 

(b) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the term energy efficient lighting“ 
means lighting technologies, including but 
not limited to, advanced lighting tech- 
nologies such as high intensity discharge, 
compact fluorescent, high efficiency fluores- 
cent, and incandescent lamps; electronic bal- 
lasts; luminaires; day lighting strategies; 
shading strategies; and lighting controls, 
such as light sensors and continuous dim- 
ming systems. 

(c) REGIONAL ENERGY EFFICIENT LIGHTING 
AND DEMONSTRATION CENTERS.— 

(1) GRANTS FOR ESTABLISHMENT.—Not later 
than 12 months after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act, the Secretary shall make 
grants to nonprofit institutions (or consor- 
tiums that may include nonprofit institu- 
tions, State and local governments, and util- 
ities) to establish or enhance one regional 
energy efficient lighting demonstration cen- 
ter (hereafter in this section referred to as a 
“regional center’’) in each of the ten regions 
served by a Department of Energy regional 
support office. 

(2) RESPONSIBILITIES.—Each regional cen- 
ter established under this subsection shall— 

(A) hold special workshops for architects, 
lighting designers, and other professionals; 

(B) prepare outreach materials and publi- 
cations; 

(C) provide information on energy efficient 
lighting technologies, design, installation, 
operation, and maintenance; 

(D) display the latest energy efficient 
lighting technologies; 

(E) serve as a clearing house to ensure that 
information about new energy efficient 
lighting technologies, including case studies 
of successful applications, is disseminated to 
end-users in the region; and 

(F) study lighting needs of the region and 
make available region-specific lighting in- 
formation to facilitate the adoption of cost- 
effective energy efficient lighting. 

(3) APPLICATION.—Any nonprofit institu- 
tion or consortium interested in receiving a 
grant under this subsection shall submit to 
the Secretary an application in such form 
and containing such information as the Sec- 
retary may require. A lighting center in ex- 
istence on the date of the enactment of this 
section which is owned and operated by a 
nonprofit institution or a consortium as de- 
scribed in paragraph (1) shall be eligible for 
a grant under this subsection. 

(4) SELECTION CRITERIA.—The Secretary 
shall select recipients of grants under this 
subsection on the basis of the following cri- 
teria: 

(A) The capability of the grant recipient to 
establish a board of directors for the regional 
center composed of representatives from 
State and local governments, industry trade 
and professional associations, lighting man- 
ufacturers, electric utilities, electrical con- 
tractors, lighting designers, and nonprofit 
energy and environmental organizations. 

(B) The demonstrated resources available 
to the grant recipient for carrying out this 
subsection. 

(C) The demonstrated ability of the grant 
recipient to disseminate results of energy ef- 
ficient lighting technology developments. 

(D) The projects which the grant recipient 
proposes to carry out under the grant. 
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(E) The demonstrated ability of the grant 
recipient to carry out the responsibilities 
specified in paragraph (2). 

(5) REQUIREMENT OF MATCHING FUNDS.— 

(A) FEDERAL SHARE,—The Federal share of 
a grant under this subsection shall be 50 per- 
cent of the costs of establishing and operat- 
ing the regional center. 

(B) NON-FEDERAL  CONTRIBUTIONS.—No 
grant may be made under this subsection in 
any fiscal year unless the recipient of such 
grant enters into such agreements with the 
Secretary as the Secretary may require to 
ensure that such recipient will provide non- 
Federal contributions in an amount not less 
than an amount equal to the Federal share. 
Such non-Federal contributions may be pro- 
vided through donations by State govern- 
ments, nonprofit institutions, foundations, 
corporations, electric utilities, and other 
non-Federal entities. 

(6) ALLOCATION OF FUNDS,—Of the amounts 
available to carry out this subsection for any 
fiscal year, not more than $500,000 shall be 
awarded to any regional center. 

(7) TASK FORCE.—The Secretary shall es- 
tablish a task force to— 

(A) advise the Secretary on activities to be 
carried out by grant recipients; 

(B) review and evaluate programs carried 
out by grant recipients; and 

(C) make recommendations regarding pos- 
sible future program modifications. 

(8) MEMBERSHIP TERMS AND ADMINISTRATION 
OF TASK FORCE.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The task force shall be 
composed of 25 members with expertise in 
the area of energy efficient lighting. 

(B) APPOINTMENT.—Members of the task 
force shall be appointed by the Secretary as 
follows: 

(i) Not less than 2 members shall be rep- 
resentatives from State or local energy of- 
fices. 

(ii) Not less than 2 members shall be rep- 
resentatives from building industry trade or 
professional associations. 

(iii) Not less than 2 members shall be rep- 
resentatives from engineering industry trade 
or professional associations. 

(iv) Not less than 2 members shall be rep- 
resentatives from lighting manufacturers, 
design firms, or industry trade or profes- 
sional associations. 

(v) Not less than 2 members shall be rep- 
resentatives from electric utilities or related 
associations. 

(vi) Not less than 2 members shall be rep- 
resentatives from electrical contractors or 
management companies. 

(vii) Not less than 2 members shall be rep- 
resentatives from national laboratories. 

(viii) Not less than 2 members shall be rep- 
resentatives from nonprofit energy or envi- 
ronmental organizations. 

(C) GEOGRAPHIC REPRESENTATION.—Of the 
members appointed under this paragraph, 
the Secretary shall ensure that there is at 
least one member from each of the 10 regions 
in which a regional center is authorized to be 
established pursuant to paragraph (1). 

(D) TERMS.—Members shall be appointed 
for a term of 3 years. A vacancy in the task 
force shall be filled in the manner in which 
the original appointment was made. 

(E) PAy.—Members shall serve without 
pay. Each member shall receive travel ex- 
penses, including per diem in lieu of subsist- 
ence, in accordance with sections 5702 and 
5703 of title 5, United States Code. 

(F) CHAIRPERSON.—The Chairperson and 
Vice Chairperson of the task force shall be 
elected by the members. 
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(G) MEETINGS.—The task force shall meet 
biannually and at the call of the Chair- 
person. 

(H) TERMINATION DATE INAPPLICABLE.—Sec- 
tion 14 of the Federal Advisory Committee 
Act shall not apply to the task force, 

(9) REPORT.—The Secretary shall transmit 
annually to the Congress a report containing 
a detailed statement of the activities of re- 
gional centers established under this sub- 
section, including the degree to which 
matching funds are being leveraged from pri- 
vate sources to operate such centers. 

(10) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There is authorized to be appropriated for 
purposes of carrying out this subsection not 
more than $5,000,000 for each of fiscal years 
1993, 1994, and 1995. 

(d) STATE ENERGY OFFICES.— 

(1) WORKSHOPS.—State energy offices are 
encouraged to supplement the activities of 
the regional centers established under sub- 
section (c) in providing workshops for local 
building owners, developers, and facility en- 
ergy and financial managers regarding en- 
ergy efficient lighting. Such workshops shall 
be conducted in cooperation with the re- 
gional center for the region in which the 
State is located. 

(2) GRANTS TO STATES.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary may pro- 
vide matching grants to States for the pur- 
poses of carrying out paragraph (1). 

(B) PREFERENCE.—In awarding grants 
under this paragraph, the Secretary shall 
give preference to States in which a regional 
center has not been established. 

(C) APPLICATION.—The Secretary shall pre- 
scribe the form and procedures for States to 
follow in applying for grants under this para- 
graph. 

(D) ALLOCATION OF FUNDS.—Of the amounts 
available to carry out this subsection for any 
fiscal year, not more than $100,000 shall be 
awarded to any State energy office. 

(3) REPORT.—The Secretary shall transmit 
to the Congress an annual report containing 
a detailed description of the workshops sup- 
ported by State energy offices on a State-by- 
State basis. 

(4) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There is authorized to be appropriated for 
purposes of carrying out this subsection not 
more than $2,000,000 for each of fiscal years 
1993, 1994, and 1995. 

SEC. 172. ENERGY EFFICIENCY IN INDUSTRIAL 
FACILITIES. 

(a) INDUSTRIAL ENERGY SAVINGS TAR- 
GETS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Not later than 18 months 
after the date of the enactment of this Act, 
the Secretary shall establish voluntary en- 
ergy efficiency improvement targets for each 
major energy consuming industry specified 
in paragraph (5). The targets shall represent 
a percentage reduction in energy consump- 
tion per unit of production that the Sec- 
retary determines is cost effective and 
achievable by 1997. 

(2) TARGETS FOR SPECIFIC INDUSTRIES.— 
Within each major energy consuming indus- 
try specified in paragraph (5), the Secretary 
may also set voluntary energy efficiency im- 
provement targets for industries specified in 
Z-digit or 4-digit Standard Industrial Classi- 
fication code levels. 

(3) OPPORTUNITY FOR PUBLIC COMMENT.— 
The Secretary shall seek input from indus- 
tries affected by this section and provide an 
opportunity for public comment in establish- 
ing voluntary energy efficiency improve- 
ment targets. 

(4) MODIFICATION OF TARGETS.—The Sec- 
retary, in consultation with the Adminis- 
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trator of the Energy Information Adminis- 
tration, shall assess the degree to which in- 
dustries have achieved the targets estab- 
lished by this subsection and shall modify 
the targets every 5 years, beginning in 1997 
for targets that shall become applicable in 
2002. 

(5) DEFINITION.—For the purposes of this 
subsection, the term ‘‘major energy consum- 
ing industry“ means the following indus- 
tries: 

(A) Food and kindred products. 

(B) Textiles. 

(C) Lumber and wood products. 

(D) Paper. 

(E) Chemicals. 

(F) Petroleum, 

(G) Stone, clay, and glass. 

(H) Primary metals. 

(1) Fabricated metal products. 

(J) Transportation equipment. 

(K) Such industries as the Secretary deter- 
mines to be appropriate. 

(b) MANUFACTURING ENERGY CONSUMPTION 
SURVEY.—Section 205(i)(1) of the Department 
of Energy Organization Act (42 U.S.C. 
7135(i)(1)) is amended by striking out on at 
least a triennial basis“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: at least once every 
two years“. 

(c) AWARD PROGRAM.—The Secretary shall 
establish an annual award to recog- 
nize industry associations and individual in- 
dustrial companies that have significantly 
improved their energy efficiency. 

(d) GRANTS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall make 
grants to industry associations (or otherwise 
as the Secretary determines is appropriate) 
to support achievement of the voluntary en- 
ergy efficiency improvement targets estab- 
lished under subsection (a) through edu- 
cational and promotional projects. 

(2) AWARDING OF GRANTS.—The Secretary 
shall request project proposals and provide 
grants on a competitive basis each year. In 
evaluating grant proposals under this para- 
graph, the Secretary shall consider— 

(A) potential energy savings; 

(B) potential environmental benefits; 

(C) the degree of cost sharing; 

(D) the degree to which new and innovative 
technologies will be encouraged; 

(E) the level of industry involvement; and 

(F) estimated project cost effectiveness. 

(3) ELIGIBLE PROJECTS.—Projects eligible 
for grants may include the following: 

(A) Workshops. 

(B) Training seminars. 

(C) Handbooks. 

(D) Newsletters. 

(E) Data bases. 

(F) Other activities approved by the Sec- 
retary. 

(4) LIMITATION; COST SHARING.—A grant 
provided under this subsection shall not ex- 
ceed $250,000 and shall not exceed 75 percent 
of the total cost of the project for which the 
grant is made. 

(e) AUTHORIZATION.—There are authorized 
to be appropriated such sums as are nec- 
essary to carry out this section. 


(a) DEFINITIONS.—For the purposes of this 
section— 

(1) the term covered industry’’ means the 
food and food products industry, lumber and 
wood products industry, petroleum and coal 
products industry, and all other manufactur- 
ing specified in Standard Industrial Classi- 
fication Codes 20 through 39 (or successor 
classification codes); 

(2) the term “process-oriented industrial 
assessment“ means 
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(A) the identification of opportunities in 
the production process (from the introduc- 
tion of materials to final packaging of the 
product for shipping) for— 

(i) improving energy efficiency; 

(ii) reducing environmental waste; and 

(iii) technological improvements designed 
to increase competitiveness and achieve 
cost-effective product quality enhancement; 

(B) the identification of opportunities for 
improving the energy efficiency of lighting, 
heating, ventilation, air conditioning, and 
building envelope systems operating outside 
of the production process; and 

(C) the identification of opportunities for 
using renewable energy technology both in 
the production process and in the systems 
described in subparagraph (B); 

(3) the term Secretary“ means the Sec- 
retary of Energy; and 

(4) the term “‘utility’’ means any person, 
State agency (including any municipality), 
or Federal agency, which sells electric or gas 
energy to retail customers. 

(b) GRANT PROGRAM— 

(1) USE OF FUNDS.—The Secretary shall 
make grants to States to be used for the fol- 
lowing purposes: 

(A) To promote, through appropriate insti- 
tutions such as universities, nonprofit orga- 
nizations, State and local government enti- 
ties, technical centers, utilities, and trade 
organizations, the use of energy-efficient 
technologies in covered industries. 

(B) To establish programs to train individ- 
uals (on an industry-by-industry basis) in 
conducting process-oriented industrial as- 
sessments and to encourage the use of such 
trained assessors. 

(C) To assist utilities in developing, test- 
ing, and evaluating energy efficiency pro- 
grams and technologies for industrial cus- 
tomers in covered industries. 

(2) CONSULTATION.—States receiving grants 
under this subsection shall consult with util- 
ities and industry representatives, as appro- 
priate, in determining the most effective use 
of such funds consistent with the require- 
ments of paragraph (1). 

(3) ELIGIBILITY CRITERIA.—Not later than 6 
months after the date of the enactment of 
this Act, the Secretary shall establish eligi- 
bility criteria for grants made pursuant to 
this subsection. Such criteria shall require a 
State applying for a grant to demonstrate 
that such State, by legislation or regula- 
tion— 

(A) allows utilities to recover the pru- 
dently incurred costs of providing process- 
oriented industrial assessments; 

(B) requires least-cost planning as provided 
in section 111(d)(7) of the Public Utility Reg- 
ulatory Policies Act of 1978 (16 U.S.C. 2621(d)) 
(as added by section 131(a) of this Act); 

(C) provides for investments in conserva- 
tion and demand management as provided in 
section 111(d)(8) of the Public Utility Regu- 
latory Policies Act of 1978 (16 U.S.C. 2621(d)) 
(as added by section 131(a) of this Act); and 

(D) encourages utilities to provide to cov- 
ered industries served— 

(i) process-oriented industrial assessments; 
and 

(ii) financial incentives for implementing 
energy efficiency improvements. 

(4) ALLOCATION OF FUNDS.—Grants made 
pursuant to this subsection shall be allo- 
cated each fiscal year among States meeting 
the criteria of paragraph (3) who have sub- 
mitted applications 60 days before the first 
day of such fiscal year. Such allocation shall 
be made in accordance with a formula to be 
prescribed by the Secretary based on each 
such State’s share of value added in industry 
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(as determined by the Census of Manufac- 
tures) as a percentage of the value added by 
all such States. 

(5) RENEWAL OF GRANTS.—A grant under 
this subsection may be renewed for 1 addi- 
tional year after 2 consecutive fiscal years 
during which a State receives a grant under 
this subsection, subject to the availability of 
funds, if— 

(A) the Secretary determines that the 
funds made available to the State during the 
previous 2 years were used in a manner re- 
quired under paragraph (1); and 

(B) such State demonstrates, in a manner 
prescribed by the Secretary, utility partici- 
pation in programs established pursuant to 
this subsection. 

(6) COORDINATION WITH OTHER FEDERAL PRO- 
GRAMS.—In carrying out the functions de- 
scribed in paragraph (1), States shall, to the 
extent practicable, coordinate such func- 
tions with activities and programs conducted 
by the Energy Analysis and Diagnostic Cen- 
ters of the Department of Energy and the 
Manufacturing Technology Centers of the 
National Institute of Standards and Tech- 
nology. 

(c) OTHER FEDERAL ASSISTANCE.— 

(1) MODEL ASSESSMENT GUIDELINES.—Not 
later than 2 years after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act, the Secretary shall, by 
contract with one or more nonprofit organi- 
zations expert in process-oriented industrial 
energy efficiency technology, establish and 
update as appropriate, on an industry-by-in- 
dustry basis, model guidelines for conducting 
process-oriented industrial assessments. 
Such guidelines shall be made available to 
State governments, public utility commis- 
sions, utilities, and other interested parties. 

(2) DiREcTORY.—The Secretary shall estab- 
lish a nationwide directory, on an industry- 
by-industry basis, of organizations offering 
industrial energy efficiency technologies and 
services consistent with the purposes of this 
section. Such directory shall be made avail- 
able to State governments, public utility 
commissions, utilities, industry representa- 
tives, and other interested parties. 

(3) AWARD PROGRAM.—The Secretary shall 
establish an annual award program to recog- 
nize utilities operating outstanding or inno- 
vative industrial energy efficiency tech- 
nology assistance programs. 

(4) MEETINGS.—The Secretary shall con- 
vene annual meetings of State energy offi- 
cials, public utility commission officials, in- 
dustry and utility representatives, and other 
interested parties for the purpose of develop- 
ing strategies to— 

(A) transfer information among States and 
utilities; 

(B) encourage States to establish programs 
for encouraging utilities to provide energy 
efficiency financial and technical assistance 
to industry; 

(C) encourage effective implementation of 
such programs; and 

(D) provide coordination between such pro- 
grams which are conducted by States and 
utilities and Federal programs such as those 
conducted by the Energy Analysis and Diag- 
nostic Centers of the Department of Energy 
and the Manufacturing Technology Centers 
of the National Institute of Standards and 
Technology. 

(d) REPORT.—Not later than 2 years after 
the date of the enactment of this Act, and 
annually thereafter, the Secretary shall sub- 
mit to the Congress a report which— 

(1) identifies barriers encountered in im- 
plementing this section; 

(2) makes recommendations for over- 
coming such barriers; 
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(3) documents the results achieved as a re- 
sult of the programs established and grants 
awarded pursuant to this section; 

(4) reviews any difficulties encountered by 
industry in securing and implementing en- 
ergy-efficient technologies recommended in 
process-oriented industrial assessments or 
otherwise identified as a result of programs 
established pursuant to this section; and 

(5) recommends methods for further pro- 
moting the distribution and implementation 
of energy-efficient technologies consistent 
with the purposes of this section. 

(e) AUTHORIZATION.—There are authorized 
to be appropriated $8,000,000 for fiscal year 
1993. $10,000,000 for fiscal year 1994, and 
$12,000,000 for fiscal year 1995 for the purposes 
of carrying out subsection (b). 

SEC. 174. MISCELLANEOUS. 

(a) ENERGY INFORMATION, ADMINISTRA- 
TION.—Section 205 of the Department of En- 
ergy Organization Act (42 U.S.C. 7135) is 
amended by adding after subsection (i) the 
following new subsections: 

“(j) With regard to renewable energy, the 
Administrator shall, annually and on a 
State-by-State basis, including where appli- 
cable Indian reservations, as defined in sec- 
tion 2602(2)— 

(i) collect and analyze data on the num- 
ber of new wind machines installed, the 
power production of such machines, total in- 
stalled capacity, kilowatt hours produced, 
and measures of wind turbine efficiency as 
the Administrator deems appropriate; 

02) collect and analyze data on the new in- 
stalled capacity of geothermal power 
projects, the total installed capacity, kilo- 
watt hours produced, and measures of geo- 
thermal powerplant efficiency the Adminis- 
trator deems appropriate; 

03) collect and analyze data on the new in- 
stalled capacity of biomass fueled power- 
plants by type of biomass fuel (including 
wood, municipal solid waste, agricultural 
residues, methane, and any others the Ad- 
ministrator deems appropriate), heating sys- 
tems, total installed capacity, kilowatt 
hours produced, British thermal units pro- 
duced from industrial process heating sys- 
tems and other information that the Admin- 
istrator deems appropriate; 

) collect and analyze data on shipments 
of solar thermal collectors (determining how 
much of such shipments are installed domes- 
tically by State, and estimating the amount 
of energy produced annually from such col- 
lectors), the amount of solar thermal elec- 
tric power capacity installed each year, and 
the total capacity and number of kilowatt 
hours generated each year; and 

“(5) determine the percentage of photo- 
voltaic production exported versus the per- 
centage installed in the United States for re- 
mote and utility connected applications. 

“(k) With regard to energy use, the Admin- 
istrator shall conduct surveys of residential, 
commercial, and industrial energy use at 
least once every three years and make such 
information available to the public on a 
State-by-State basis. 

) With regard to utility demand side 
management, the Administrator shall, when 
surveying electric utilities, collect informa- 
tion on demand side management programs 
conducted by such utilities, including infor- 
mation regarding the types of demand side 
management programs being operated, the 
quantity of measures installed, expenditures 
on demand side management programs, and 
estimates of energy savings resulting from 
such programs.“. 

(b) REPEAL.—The National Energy Exten- 
sion Service Act, title V of Public Law 95-39, 
is repealed. 
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(e) DISTRICT HEATING AND COOLING PRO- 
GRAMS.—(1) The Secretary of Energy, in con- 
sultation with appropriate industry organi- 
zations, shall conduct a study to— 

(A) assess existing district heating and 
cooling technologies to determine cost-effec- 
tiveness, technical performance, energy effi- 
ciency, and environmental impacts com- 
pared to alternative methods for heating and 
cooling buildings; 

(B) estimate the economic value of benefits 
that may result from implementation of dis- 
trict heating and cooling systems but that 
are not currently recognized, such as reduced 
emissions of air pollutants, local economic 
development, and energy security; 

(C) evaluate the cost-effectiveness, includ- 
ing the economic value referred to in sub- 
paragraph (B), of cogenerated district heat- 
ing and cooling technologies compared to 
other alternatives for generating or conserv- 
ing electricity; and 

(D) assess, and make recommendations for 
reducing, institutional and other constraints 
on the implementation of district heating 
and cooling systems. 

(2) Within 24 months after the date of the 
enactment of this Act, the Secretary shall 
transmit to the Congress a report containing 
the findings and conclusions made by the 
Secretary as a result of the study conducted 
under paragraph (1). J 

(3) Based on such findings and conclusions, 
the Secretary shall, within 24 months after 
the date of the enactment of this Act, estab- 
lish and carry out a program, with funds 
available for such purpose, to— 

(A) provide information to city govern- 
ments, electric utilities, and others about 
the technical performance, efficiency, costs, 
environmental aspects, and other character- 
istics of district heating and cooling sys- 
tems; and 

(B) assess the prospects for implementing 
new or expanded district heating and cooling 
systems, taking into consideration the needs 
of local governments and electric utilities 
and other factors. 

(4) The Secretary may provide, with funds 
available for such purpose, technical and fi- 
nancial assistance to local governments, on 
a cost-share basis, for the assessment and de- 
sign of district heating and cooling systems. 

(d) STUDY AND REPORT.—(1) The Secretary 
of Energy shall, in consultation with the ap- 
propriate industry representatives, conduct 
a study to assess the cost-effectiveness, tech- 
nical performance, energy efficiency, and en- 
vironmental impacts of active noise and vi- 
bration cancellation technologies that use 
fast adapting algorithms. 

(2) In carrying out such study, the Sec- 
retary shall— 

(A) estimate the potential for conserving 
energy and the economic and environmental 
benefits that may result from implementing 
active noise and vibration abatement tech- 
nologies in demand-side management; and 

(B) evaluate the cost effectiveness of ac- 
tive noise and vibration cancellation tech- 
nologies as compared to other alternatives 
for reducing noise and vibration. 

(3) The Secretary shall transmit to the 
Congress, within 18 months after the date of 
the enactment of this Act, a report contain- 
ing the findings and conclusions of the study 
carried out under this subsection. 

(4) The Secretary may, based on the find- 
ings and conclusions of such study, carry out 
at least one project designed to demonstrate 
the commercial application of active noise 
and vibration cancellation technologies 
using fast adapting algorithms in products 
or equipment with a significant potential for 
increased energy efficiency. 
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TITLE II—NATURAL GAS PIPELINES 
SEC. 201. FEWER RESTRICTIONS ON CERTAIN 
NATURAL GAS IMPORTS. 

(a) Section 3 of the Natural Gas Act (15 
U. S. C. 717b) is amended by inserting (a)“ 
before After six months“; and by adding at 
the end a new subsection as follows: 

b) With respect to natural gas which is 
imported into the United States from a na- 
tion with which there is in effect a free trade 
agreement requiring national treatment for 
trade in natural gas, and with respect to liq- 
uefied natural gas— 

“(1) the importation of such natural gas 
shall be treated as a ‘first sale’ within the 
meaning of section 2(21) of the Natural Gas 
Policy Act of 1978; 

62) neither the Commission nor a State 
may prohibit or condition the importation of 
such natural gas, nor treat such natural gas 
while it is within the United States dif- 
ferently than domestic natural gas, nor per- 
mit any pipeline transporting such natural 
gas to maintain rates, terms, or conditions 
of service for such natural gas different from 
are it maintains for domestic natural gas; 
an 

“(3) for purposes of subsection (a), the im- 
portation of such natural gas shall be 
deemed to be consistent with the public in- 
terest, and applications for such importation 
shall be granted without modification or 
delay.“ 

(b) Section 4 of the Natural Gas Act (15 
U.S.C. 717c) is amended by adding at the end 
the following new subsection: 

“(h) In exercising its authority under this 
section and sections 5 and 7 of this Act with 
respect to the transportation rates and 
charges of an interstate pipeline (as such 
term is defined in section 2(15) of the Natural 
Gas Policy Act of 1978), the Commission 
shall base any determination of whether 
rates and charges are just and reasonable on 
costs and other relevant factors relating di- 
rectly to an interstate pipeline’s transpor- 
tation function, and not on any factors relat- 
ing to the natural gas being transported by 
the interstate pipeline or on rates and 
charges with respect to pipelines not subject 
to the Commission’s jurisdiction.“. 

SEC. 202. OPTIONAL CERTIFICATES FOR CERTAIN 
PROJECTS. 


(a) OPTIONAL CERTIFICATE OF PUBLIC CON- 
VENIENCE AND NECESSITY.—Section 7(c)(1) of 
the Natural Gas Act (15 U.S.C. 717f(c)(1)) is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new subparagraph: 

D) OPTIONAL CERTIFICATE.— 

„) ISSUANCE.— 

) CONSTRUCTION OF NEW FACILITIES.— 
Upon application by any natural-gas com- 
pany, or person which will become a natural- 
gas company upon completion of any pro- 
posed construction or extension, the Com- 
mission shall issue an optional certificate of 
public convenience and necessity for the con- 
struction, extension, and operation of, and 
transportation of natural gas through, open 
access facilities constructed after the date of 
enactment of this subparagraph, without re- 
quiring a hearing or further proof that the 
public convenience and necessity would be 
served by those facilities, if the require- 
ments of this subparagraph are met. 

(II) CONVERSION OF EXISTING FACILITIES.— 
Upon application by any natural-gas com- 
pany, or person which will become a natural- 
gas company upon completion of any pro- 
posed conversion or operation, the Commis- 
sion shall issue an optional certificate of 
public convenience and necessity for the con- 
version and operation of existing facilities 
which are not subject to rate or abandon- 
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ment regulation, and the transportation of 
natural gas through such facilities, provided 
that such facilities were not constructed 
under section 311 of the Natural Gas Policy 
Act of 1978 or this section, without requiring 
a hearing or further proof that the public 
convenience and necessity would be served 
by those facilities, if the requirements of 
this subparagraph are met. 

(III) NONEXCLUSIVITY.—An optional cer- 
tificate issued under subclause (I) or (II) 
shall be nonexclusive and nonprejudicial to 
any other authorization under this Act or 
the Natural Gas Policy Act of 1978, 

“(ii) CONDITIONS.— 

“(I) IMPAIRMENT OF ADEQUATE SERVICE.— 
The Commission shall issue an optional cer- 
tificate under this subparagraph unless it 
finds that the construction, extension, con- 
version, and operation of facilities will im- 
pair any certificate holder’s ability to render 
adequate service to its customers. 

(II) ENVIRONMENTAL AND OTHER REQUIRE- 
MENTS.—The Commission shall attach to an 
optional certificate issued under this sub- 
paragraph conditions respecting the environ- 
ment, including mitigation measures and al- 
ternate routes, and other conditions to en- 
sure compliance with requirements under en- 
vironmental and other applicable laws. 

(III) STAND ALONE PRICING.—No costs or 
expenses incurred in relation to the con- 
struction, extension, conversion, and oper- 
ation of facilities, or the sale of facilities, 
covered by an optional certificate issued 
under this subparagraph may be included in 
the rates and charges of any other rate 
schedule filed with the Commission under 
this Act or the Natural Gas Policy Act of 
1978. 

“(IV) NO CREDITING.—The Commission 
shall not require the holder of an optional 
certificate issued under this subparagraph to 
credit any revenues received in relation to 
providing transportation under such certifi- 
cate, or the sale of facilities authorized 
under such certificate, to any other rate 
filed with the Commission under this Act or 
the Natural Gas Policy Act of 1978. 

“(V) PREVENTION OF DELAY.—Notwith- 
standing section 15(a) of this Act, the holder 
of an optional certificate issued under this 
subparagraph shall not participate in any 
proceedings (other than those it may initi- 
ate) for the construction, extension, conver- 
sion, or operation of facilities that would 
serve the same market served by the facili- 
ties authorized by the holder's optional cer- 
tificate. The Commission may waive this 
subclause if the participation of the holder of 
an optional certificate will help expedite a 
proceeding. 

“(VI) SEPARATE BOOKS.—The holder of an 
optional certificate issued under this sub- 
paragraph shall maintain a separate system 
of books, accounts, and records for the facili- 
ties and transportation authorized under 
such certificate. 

(II) NEGOTIATION RULE.—The Commission 
shall ensure that all agreements between the 
certificate holder and all persons, including 
affiliates of the certificate holder, contract- 
ing for transportation utilizing facilities au- 
thorized in an optional certificate issued 
under this subparagraph are negotiated at 
arms length (or in the case of affiliates, the 
substantial equivalent thereof). 

“(iv) PUBLIC NOTICE.—The Commission 
shall provide reasonable public notice of the 
application for the issuance of an optional 
certificate under this subparagraph, includ- 
ing notification at the time of application to 
the State commission for the State in which 
the pipeline facility will be located. 
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“(v) RATES REQUIRED TO BE PUBLIC.—Not 
later than 60 days before the commencement 
of transportation pursuant to an optional 
certificate issued under this subparagraph, 
or at such time as the Commission may find 
necessary and reasonable, the certificate 
holder shall file with the Commission copies 
of all agreements between the certificate 
holder and all persons, including affiliates of 
the certificate holder, contracting for trans- 
portation utilizing facilities authorized in 
the optional certificate. After the com- 
mencement of such transportation, the cer- 
tificate holder shall file with the Commis- 
sion, not later than 10 days before the initi- 
ation of any new transportation utilizing 
such facilities, a copy of any new or amended 
agreement entered into by the certificate 
holder and any person, including any affili- 
ate of the certificate holder, contracting for 
transportation utilizing such facilities. The 
Commission shall keep and make available 
for public inspection all agreements required 
to be filed with the Commission pursuant to 
this clause. 

“(vi) NEGOTIATED RATES DEEMED LAWFUL; 
EXCEPTION.—The rates, charges, classifica- 
tions, or practices for the transportation of 
natural gas contained in the agreements 
filed with the Commission pursuant to 
clause (v) shall be deemed to be lawful with- 
in the meaning of sections 4 and 5 of this 
Act. If, however, the Commission, after a 
hearing held upon the petition of a person 
who has made a bona-fide offer to enter into 
a contract for the transportation of natural 
gas utilizing facilities authorized in an op- 
tional certificate issued under this subpara- 
graph, finds that the failure to provide a re- 
quested rate, charge, classification, or prac- 
tice in connection with such requested trans- 
portation is an unjustifiable, effective denial 
of access to such facilities, the Commission 
shall determine the rates, charges, classi- 
fications, or practices which allow access, 
and shall fix the same by order. The Commis- 
sion may not order the requested transpor- 
tation to the extent that it finds that trans- 
portation capacity is not available. Unless 
the Commission issues a final order on a pe- 
tition filed pursuant to this clause within 120 
days after it is filed, such petition shall be 
deemed denied.“ 

(b) NONAPPLICABILITY OF ABANDONMENT 
RULE.—Section 7(b) of the Natural Gas Act 
(15 U.S.C. 717c(b)) is amended by adding at 
the end the following: This subsection shall 
not apply to any facility or transportation 
certificated pursuant to subsection (c)(1)(D) 
of this section.“. 


(c) NONAPPLICABILITY OF NATURAL GAS ACT 
SECTION 4 PROCEDURES.—Section 4 of the 
Natural Gas Act (15 U.S.C. 717c) is amended 
by adding the following after subsection (e): 


() Subsections (o), (d) and (e) of this sec- 
tion shall not apply to the transportation of 
natural gas through facilities authorized by 
a certificate of public convenience and neces- 
sity issued under section 7(c)(1)(D) of this 
Act.“. 


(d) NONAPPLICABILITY OF NATURAL GAS ACT 
SECTION 5 PROCEDURES.—Section 5(a) of the 
Natural Gas Act (15 U.S.C. 717d(a)) is amend- 
ed by adding at the end the following: This 
subsection shall not apply to any rate, 
charge, Classification, or practice by a natu- 
ral-gas company in connection with the 
transportation of natural gas through facili- 
ties authorized by a certificate issued under 
section 7(c)(1)(D) of this Act.“. 
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SEC. 203. TRANSPORTATION UNDER SECTION 311 
OF THE NATURAL GAS POLICY ACT 
OF 1978. 

(a) AMENDMENT.—Section 311 of the Natu- 
ral Gas Policy Act of 1978 (15 U.S.C. 3371) is 
amended— 

(1) in the section head, by inserting ; 
CONSTRUCTION” after “SALES AND 
TRANSPORTATION”; 

(2) in the subsection head for subsection 
(a), by inserting ‘‘; CONSTRUCTION” after Ap- 
PROVAL OF TRANSPORTATION”; 

(3) by striking subsection (a)(1), and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: 

(I) INTERSTATE PIPELINES.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—The Commission may, 
by rule or order, authorize any interstate 
pipeline to transport natural gas on behalf 
of— 

(i) any intrastate pipeline; 

(i) any local distribution company; or 

(ii) any other person, including such 
interstate pipeline. 

B) JUST AND REASONABLE RATES.—The 
rates and charges of any interstate pipeline 
with respect to any transportation author- 
ized under subparagraph (A) shall be just and 
reasonable (within the meaning of the Natu- 


ral Gas Act). 
(0) NONDISCRIMINATORY TRANSPOR- 
TATION.—Any transportation authorized 


under subparagraph (A) shall not be unjust, 
unreasonable, unduly discriminatory, or 
preferential (within the meaning of the Nat- 
ural Gas Act). 

DD) CONSTRUCTION.—60 days after notifica- 
tion to the State commission (as such term 
is defined in the Natural Gas Act) for the 
State in which the pipeline facility will be 
located, an interstate pipeline may construct 
facilities of any size or capacity to be used 
solely for transportation provided under this 
subsection.”’; 

(4) by striking subsection (a)(2)(A), and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The Commission may, 
by rule or order, authorize any intrastate 
pipeline to transport natural gas on behalf 
of— 

“(i) any interstate pipeline; 

(ii) any local distribution company served 
by an interstate pipeline; or 

(iii) any other person, 
intrastate pipeline.“; and 

(5) by adding at the end the following new 
subsection: 

d) PROGRAMMATIC ENVIRONMENTAL IM- 
PACT STATEMENT.—The Commission shall 
prepare a programmatic environmental im- 
pact statement under the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act of 1969 to accompany the 
regulations to implement the amendments 
to this section made by the Comprehensive 
National Energy Policy Act. The pro- 
grammatic environmental impact statement 
shall be prepared in accordance with the reg- 
ulations of the Council on Environmental 
Quality implementing the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act of 1969. 

(b) TABLE OF CONTENTS AMENDMENT.—The 
item relating to section 311 in the table of 
contents of the Natural Gas Policy Act of 
1978 is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 311. Authorization of certain sales and 
transporation; construction.“. 
SEC. 204. RULES IN LOCAL DISTRIBUTION COM- 
PANY BYPASS CASES. 

(a) NOTICE.—In any case where service by a 
natural gas company under section 7(c)(1)(D) 
of the Natural Gas Act or section 311 of the 
Natural Gas Policy Act of 1978 would dis- 
place existing service by a local distribution 
company, no contract for such service shall 
be binding on the buyer, and no such service 
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shall commence, before 60 days after notice 
to the local distribution company whose 
service would be displaced. 

(b) RECOVERY OF TAKE OR PAY CostTs.—In 
any case where service by a natural gas com- 
pany under section 7(c)(1)(D) of the Natural 
Gas Act or section 311 of the Natural Gas 
Policy Act of 1978 displaces existing service 
by a local distribution company, such natu- 
ral gas company shall not recover from such 
local distribution company any take or pay 
costs allocated by the Federal Energy Regu- 
latory Commission on a volumetric basis to 
the recipient of the new service. Such natu- 
ral gas company may not reallocate costs 
not recoverable from the local distribution 
company by reason of this subsection to any 
other service provided by such natural gas 
company, except that those costs may be in- 
cluded in the rates charged to the recipient 
of the new service. 

(c) APPLICABILITY.—This section shall 
apply to service under section 311 of the Nat- 
ural Gas Policy Act of 1978 only if such serv- 
ice commences or will commence after the 
date of enactment of this Act. 

(d) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion— 

(1) the term local distribution company” 
means— 

(A) a local distribution company, as such 
term is defined in section 2(17) of the Natural 
Gas Policy Act of 1978; and 

(B) a holder of a service area determina- 
tion described in section 7(f)(2) of the Natu- 
ral Gas Act; and 

(2) the term “natural gas company” has 
the meaning given the term ‘‘natural-gas 
company” in section 2(6) of the Natural Gas 
Act. 

SEC. 205. THIRD PARTY CONTRACTING BY THE 


(a) THIRD PARTY CONTRACTING.—Section 
(c) of the Natural Gas Act (15 U.S.C. 717f(c)) 
is amended by adding the following after 
paragraph (2): 

(3) THIRD PARTY CONTRACTING.— 

H(A) GENERAL RULE.—Where the Commis- 
sion is required to prepare a draft or final en- 
vironmental impact statement under the Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act of 1969 (42 
U.S.C. 4321 et seq.) in connection with appli- 
cations for authority to construct, extend, or 
operate facilities under this Act, the Com- 
mission shall permit, at the election of the 
applicant, a contractor, consultant, or other 
person funded by the applicant to prepare 
such environmental impact statement for 
the Commission. Such contractor, consult- 
ant, or other person shall be selected by the 
applicant from among a list of individuals or 
companies determined by the Commission to 
be qualified to do such work. The Commis- 
sion shall establish the scope of work for the 
environmental impact statement, and proce- 
dures to oversee the preparation of the state- 
ment and to ensure that the contractor, con- 
sultant, or other person has no financial or 
other potential conflict of interest in the 
outcome of the proceeding. To determine the 
scope of work, the Commission shall insti- 
tute a scoping process in accordance with 
regulations issued by the Council on Envi- 
ronmental Quality. 

(B) ENVIRONMENTAL ASSESSMENTS.—Where 
an environmental assessment is required 
under the National Environmental Policy 
Act of 1969 (42 U.S.C. 4321 et seq.) in connec- 
tion with an application for authority to 
construct, extend, or operate facilities under 
this Act, the Commission shall permit an ap- 
plicant, or a contractor, consultant, or other 
person selected by the applicant, to prepare 
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such environmental assessment. The Com- 
mission shall institute procedures, including 
preapplication consultations, to advise po- 
tential applicants of studies or other infor- 
mation related to such environmental as- 
sessment foreseeably required by the Com- 
mission. The Commission shall allow the fil- 
ing of such environmental assessment as 
part of the application. 

“(C) RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER LAW.—Nothing 
in this paragraph shall be construed to— 

“(i) relieve the Commission of its respon- 
sibilities to review and approve or dis- 
approve environmental documents or to oth- 
erwise carry out its responsibilities under 
the National Environmental Policy Act of 
1969; or 

“(ii) supersede the responsibility of any 
Federal agency under any Federal statute, 
including the National Environmental Pol- 
icy Act of 1969. 

“(D) FUNDS NOT CONSIDERED APPROPRIA- 
TIONS.—Funds paid to a contractor, consult- 
ant, or other person pursuant to this para- 
graph shall not be considered an appropria- 
tion to the Commission, except as otherwise 
specified in appropriations Acts.”’. 

(b) COMMUNICATIONS WITH THE COMMIS- 
SION.—The Federal Energy Regulatory Com- 
mission, within 1 year after the date of en- 
actment of this Act, shall amend its rules 
governing ex parte communications to clar- 
ify that the prohibitions contained in such 
rules do not apply to communications be- 
tween the Commission’s environmental advi- 
sory staff and other Federal and State agen- 
cies that are cooperating agencies for pur- 
poses of compliance with title I of the Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act of 1969 (42 
U.S.C. 4331-35). In the event of a communica- 
tion between such parties, an accurate public 
record of all such communications shall be 
kept, and any party to the proceeding with 
respect to which such communication was 
made may respond in writing to such com- 
munication. 

(c) NEPA COMPLIANCE.—Except as provided 
in sections 203(d) and 205, nothing in this 
title or the amendments made by this title 
shall be construed to modify, impair, or su- 
persede the applicability and operation of 
the National Environmental Policy Act of 
1969. 

SEC. 206. NEW RATES AND JOINT THROUGH 
RATES, 

(a) NOTICE OF CHANGES.—The first and 
third sentences of section 40d) of the Natural 
Gas Act (17 U.S.C. 717c(d)) are amended by 
striking thirty days’ notice“ and inserting 
in lieu thereof sixty days’ notice“. 

(b) JOINT RATES.—Section 4 of the Natural 
Gas Act (15 U.S.C. 717c) is amended by adding 
after subsection (f) the following new sub- 
section: 

“(g) Under such rules and regulations as 
the Commission may prescribe to preclude 
anticompetitive conduct, natural-gas compa- 
nies may jointly file with the Commission 
rates for the sequential transportation of 
natural gas through their facilities.“. 

SEC. 207. UTILIZATION OF INFORMAL RULE- 
MAKING PROCEDURES. 

The first sentence of section 403(c) of the 
Department of Energy Organization Act (42 
U.S.C. 7173(c)) is amended to read as follows: 
“Any function described in section 402 of this 
Act which relates to the establishment of 
rates and charges under the Federal Power 
Act or to the establishment of rates and 
charges, the issuance of a certificate of pub- 
lic convenience and necessity, or the aban- 
donment of facilities and services under the 
Natural Gas Act may be conducted by rule- 
making procedures.“. 
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SEC. 208. FASTER ISSUANCE AND REVIEW OF 
COMMISSION ORDERS. 

(a) NATURAL GAS ACT AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) REHEARING.—Section 19(a) of the Natu- 
ral Gas Act (15 U.S.C, 717r(a)) is amended by 
striking “Unless the Commission acts upon 
the application for rehearing within thirty 
days after it is filed, such application may be 
deemed to have been denied. and inserting 
in lieu thereof "Unless the Commission is- 
sues a final order on the application for re- 
hearing within 60 days after it is filed, such 
application shall be deemed denied, except 
that the Commission may, for good cause, 
extend the period for rehearing an additional 
90 days or, in the case of a rulemaking pro- 
ceeding, an additional 120 days.“. 

(2) COURT REVIEW.—Section 1%b) of the 
Natural Gas Act (15 U.S.C. 717r(b)) is amend- 
ed by striking the first and second sentences 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“Any party to a proceeding under this Act 
agerieved by an order issued by the Commis- 
sion in such proceeding may obtain a review 
of such order in the circuit court of appeals 
of the United States for any circuit wherein 
the natural-gas company to which the order 
relates is located or has its principal place of 
business, or in the United States Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia, by fil- 
ing in such court, within 30 days after the 
order of the Commission upon the applica- 
tion for rehearing, a written petition praying 
that the order of the Commission be modi- 
fied or set aside in whole or in part. The peti- 
tion shall set forth specifically the ground or 
grounds upon which such petition is based. A 
copy of such petition shall forthwith be 
transmitted by the clerk of the court to the 
Chairman of the Commission and thereupon 
the Commission shall file with the court the 
record upon which the order complained of 
was entered, as provided in section 2112 of 
title 28, United States Code.“ 

(b) NATURAL GAS POLICY ACT 
AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) REHEARING.—Section 506(a)(2) of the 
Natural Gas Policy Act of 1978 (15 U.S.C. 
3A16(a)(2)) is amended by striking ‘Unless 
the Commission acts upon such application 
for rehearing within 30 days after it is filed, 
such application shall be deemed to have 
been denied.” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Unless the Commission issues a final order 
on the application for rehearing within 60 
days after it is filed, such application shall 
be deemed denied, except that the Commis- 
sion may, for good cause, extend the period 
for rehearing an additional 90 days or, in the 
case of a rulemaking proceeding, an addi- 
tional 120 days.“ 

(2) COURT REVIEW.—Section 506(a)(4) of the 
Natural Gas Policy Act (15 U.S.C. 3416(a)(4)) 
is amended by striking the second and third 
sentences and inserting the following in lieu 
thereof: Review shall be obtained by filing 
a written petition, requesting that such 
order be modified or set aside in whole or in 
part, in such Court of Appeals within 30 days 
after the final action of the Commission on 
the application for rehearing required under 
paragraph (2). The petition shall set forth 
specifically the ground or grounds upon 
which such petition is based. A copy of such 
petition shall forthwith be transmitted by 
the clerk of the court to the Chairman of the 
Commission and thereupon the Commission 
shall file with the court the record upon 
which the order complained of was entered, 
as provided in section 2112 of title 28, United 
States Code. 
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SEC. 209. STREAMLINED CERTIFICATE PROCE- 
DURES. 
(a) UNOPPOSED APPLICATIONS.—Section 


Dec) of the Natural Gas Act (15 U.S.C. 
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TTR) is amended by striking subpara- 
graph (B) and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

„B) UNOPPOSED APPLICATIONS.—In any 
case not described in the proviso of subpara- 
graph (A), the Commission Shall file notice 
in the Federal Register of the proposed cer- 
tificate of public convenience and necessity 
as soon as the required information in con- 
nection therewith has been received by the 
Commission. If no party has filed a protest 
or objection in response to such notice with- 
in 60 days after publication of such notice, or 
if all protests and objections are withdrawn, 
the certificate of public convenience and ne- 
cessity shall, after completion by the Com- 
mission of any responsibilities under the Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act of 1969, be 
issued. 

“(C) HEARINGS; EMERGENCY CERTIFICATES.— 

“(i) HEARING REQUIREMENT.—If a party has 
filed a protest or objection that has not been 
withdrawn, the Commission shall set the 
matter for hearing and shall give such rea- 
sonable notice of the hearing thereon to all 
interested persons as in its judgment may be 
necessary under rules and regulations to be 
prescribed by the Commission; and the appli- 
cation shall be decided in accordance with 
the procedure provided in subsection (e) of 
this section and such certificate shall be is- 
sued or denied accordingly. Within 90 days 
after the date of enactment of the Com- 
prehensive National Energy Policy Act, the 
Commission shall institute a rulemaking to 
establish a procedure for dealing expedi- 
tiously with protests which do not raise ma- 
terial issues of fact necessitating an evi- 
dentiary hearing. 

(11) CONCLUSIVE EVIDENCE OF NEED.—In a 
hearing under this subparagraph, proof of 
binding contractual commitments by bona 
fide shippers for firm natural gas service to 
be rendered utilizing substantially all the 
capacity of the facilities proposed to be con- 
structed or extended shall be conclusive evi- 
dence of the need for such proposed service 
and facilities, and shall be sufficient to dis- 
miss any claim of mutual exclusivity by an- 
other applicant. 

„(1110 PHASED CERTIFICATE PROCEDURES.—In 
a hearing under this subparagraph, the Com- 
mission, where appropriate, may phase its 
consideration of issues raised in connection 
with the application and may issue an initial 
order containing preliminary findings with 
respect to such issues. Notwithstanding the 
preliminary findings in such initial order, 
the issuance of a certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity shall be subject to a 
final order based upon the complete record of 
the hearing under this subparagraph. 

(Iv) EMERGENCY CERTIFICATE.—The Com- 
mission may issue a temporary certificate in 
cases of emergency, to assure maintenance 
of adequate service or to serve particular 
customers, without notice or hearing, pend- 
ing the determination of an application for a 
certificate, and may be regulation exempt 
from the requirements of this section tem- 
porary acts or operations for which the issu- 
ance of the certificate will not be required in 
the public interest. 


(b) CERTIFICATE NOT REQUIRED FOR RE- 
PLACEMENT FACILITIES.—Section 7(c)(1) of the 
Natural Gas Act (15 U.S.C. 717f(c)(1)) is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new subparagraph: 

(E) CERTAIN REPLACEMENT FACILITIES.— 
The replacement or repair of physically dete- 
riorated or obsolete facilities shall not be 
subject to any certification requirements of 
this subsection if— 
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(i) such replacement or repair does not re- 
sult in a reduction or abandonment of serv- 
ice by means of such facilities; 

(Ii) such replacement or repair has sub- 
stantially equivalent designed delivery ca- 
pacity as the particular facilities being re- 
placed or repaired; and 

(11) the cost of such replacement or re- 
pair does not exceed $20,000,000 per project, 
as adjusted pursuant to the implicit price 
deflator for gross national product.“. 

(c) PRIORITY PROJECTS.—Section 7(c)(1) of 
the Natural Gas Act (15 U.S.C. T17f(c)(1)) is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new subparagraph: 

(F) PRIORITY PROJECTS.—(i) If the Chair- 
man of the Commission finds that the na- 
tional interest requires expeditious con- 
struction or extension of facilities for the 
transportation of natural gas— 

D over a specific route; 

(II) from a specific gas-producing area; or 
h (III) into a specific gas-consuming mar- 

et, 
the Chairman may designate facilities need- 
ed to serve such route, area, or market as a 
priority project for purposes of this subpara- 


graph. 

(ii) If the Chairman designates facilities 
as a priority project under clause (i), the 
Commission shall issue, within such period 
as the Chairman may prescribe in such des- 
ignation order, a certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity under this section to 
authorize one or more proposals for the con- 
struction or extension of the facilities so 
designated. The Commission may impose 
such conditions under subsection (e) as it de- 
termines the public convenience and neces- 
sity require. 

(Iii) c) The Commission shall provide pub- 
lic notice and reasonable opportunity, con- 
sistent with time limits under the designa- 
tion order, for the presentation of alter- 
native proposals to construct or extend fa- 
cilities designated as a priority project 
under this subparagraph, and for presen- 
tation of written data, views, and arguments 
on such proposals. 

(II) Sections 556 and 557 of title 5, United 
States Code, shall not apply to Commission 
proceedings under this subparagraph. 

(III) Nothing in this subparagraph shall 
affect the Commission's responsibility to 
comply with the National Environmental 
Policy Act of 1969, 

(iv) Actions taken under this subpara- 
graph, and the validity of this subparagraph, 
shali be subject to judicial review in the 
same manner as are actions and provisions 
under section 10(a), (b), and (c)(1) and (2) of 
the Alaska Natural Gas Transportation Act 
of 1976 (15 U.S.C. 719h(a), (b), and (c)(1) and 
(2)).”. 

SEC, 210, EXPEDITED FEDERAL ENERGY REGU- 
LATORY COMMISSION RULES. 

The Federal Energy Regulatory Commis- 
sion shall, within 1 year after the date of en- 
actment of this Act, issue regulations to ex- 
pedite the process by which the Commission 
considers applications under section 7 of the 
Natural Gas Act for the grant of certificates 
of public convenience and necessity for natu- 
ral gas transportation facilities. 

SEC. 211. GAS DELIVERY INTERCONNECTIONS IN 
PRODUCTION AREAS, 

Section 7(a) of the Natural Gas Act (15 
U.S.C. T17f(a)) is amended by 

(1) by striking (a)“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof (a) EXTENSION OF FACILITIES.— 

“(1) GENERAL RULE.—"*; and 

(2) inserting at the end the following new 
paragraph— 

(2) REQUIRED CONNECTIONS.—Upon the pe- 
tition of any person, the Commission by 
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order may direct a natural-gas company, for 
the sole purpose of receiving natural gas 
from the petitioner, to establish, at petition- 
er's expense, and upon such reasonable terms 
as the Commission may prescribe, physical 
connection of the natural-gas company’s gas 
transportation facilities, including facilities 
constructed under section 311 of the Natural 
Gas Policy Act of 1978, with— 

(A) the petitioner's production or gather- 
ing facilities; 

„B) the petitioner’s intrastate pipeline (as 
such term is defined in section 2(16) of the 
Natural Gas Policy Act of 1978) within a pro- 
duction area (as such term is defined by the 
Commission); or 

(C) the petitioner's pipeline certificated 
pursuant to subsection (c) of this section, 
within a production area (as such term is de- 
fined by the Commission). 

The proviso in paragraph (1) shall apply to 

interconnections required under this para- 

graph.“ 

SEC. 212. GAS DELIVERY INTERCONNECTIONS IN 
MARKET AREAS FOR LOCAL UTILI- 


Section 7(a)(1) of the Natural Gas Act, as 
so redesignated by section 212 of this Act, is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting or transport“ after ‘‘fa- 
cilities of, and sell“; and 

(2) by inserting or transport“ after phys- 
ical connection or sell“. 

SEC, 213. TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS. 

Section 7 of the Natural Gas Act (15 U.S.C. 
117f) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (b), by inserting ABAN- 
DONMENT.—”’ before No natural-gas com- 
pany”; 

(2) in subsection (0 

(A) by striking ‘‘(c)(1)(A)"” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: 

„ CERTIFICATE OF PUBLIC CONVENIENCE 
AND NECESSITY.— 

*(1) ‘TRADITIONAL AND OPTIONAL CERTIFI- 
CATES.— 

“(A) GENERAL RULE.—’’; and 

(B) by inserting ‘‘HIGH-PRIORITY CERTIFI- 
CATES.—" before The Commission may 
Issue“ in paragraph (2); 

(3) in subsection (d), by inserting Appli- 
CATIONS.—“ before Application for certifi- 
cates”; 

(4) in subsection (e), by inserting “ISSU- 
ANCE OF CERTIFICATES; CONDITIONS.—’’ before 
“Except in the cases”; 

(5) in subsection () 

(A) by striking ‘‘(f)(1)’’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“(f) SERVICE AREAS.— 

(i) COMMISSION DETERMINATION.—”’; and 

(B) by inserting “TRANSPORTATION EXCEP- 
TION.—“ before If the Commission“ in para- 
graph (2); 

(6) in subsection (g), by inserting Nor- 
EXCLUSIVITY.—’’ before Nothing contained 
in"; 

(7) in subsection (h), by inserting “EMINENT 
DOMAIN.—"’ before When any holder”; and 

(8) by conforming the indentation of each 
subsection, paragraph, and subparagraph to 
those established in section 212 of this title. 

TITLE III ALTERNATIVE FUELS— 
GENERAL 
SEC. 301. DEFINITIONS. 

For purposes of this title, title IV, title V. 
and title VI— 

(1) the term Administrator“ means the 
Administrator of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency; 

(2) the term “alternative fuel“ means 
methanol, ethanol, and other alcohols; mix- 
tures containing 85 percent or more (or such 
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other percentage, but not less than 80 per- 
cent, as determined by the Secretary, by 
rule, to provide for requirements relating to 
cold start, safety, or vehicle functions) by 
volume of methanol, ethanol, and other alco- 
hols with gasoline or other fuels; natural 
gas; liquefied petroleum gas; hydrogen; elec- 
tricity; and any other fuel the Secretary de- 
termines, by rule, is substantially not petro- 
leum and would yield substantial energy se- 
curity benefits and substantial environ- 
mental benefits; 

(3) the term alternative fueled vehicle” 
means a dedicated vehicle or a dual fueled 
vehicle; 

(4) the term dedicated vehicle” means 

(A) a dedicated automobile, as such term is 
defined in section 513(h)(1)(C) of the Motor 
Vehicle Information and Cost Savings Act; 
or 

(B) a motor vehicle, other than an auto- 
mobile, 


that operates solely on alternative fuel; 

(5) the term domestic“ means derived 
from resources within the several States, the 
District of Columbia, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, the United States Virgin Is- 
lands, Guam, America Samoa, the Common- 
wealth of the Northern Mariana Islands, or 
any other Commonwealth, territory, or pos- 
session of the United States, including the 
outer Continental Shelf, as such term is de- 
fined in the Outer Continental Shelf Lands 
Act, or from resources within a Nation with 
which there is in effect a free trade agree- 
ment requiring national treatment for trade; 

(6) the term dual fueled vehicle” means 

(A) dual fueled automobile, as such terra is 
defined in section 513(h)(1)(D) of the Motor 
Vehicle Information and Cost Savings Act; 
or 

(B) a motor vehicle, other than an auto- 
mobile, 


that is capable of operating on alternative 
fuel and is capable of operating on gasoline 
or diesel fuel; 

(T) the term “fleet” means a group of light 
duty motor vehicles, located in a metropoli- 
tan statistical area or consolidated metro- 
politan statistical area, as established by the 
Bureau of the Census, with a 1990 population 
of more than 250,000, that are centrally 
fueled or capable of being centrally fueled 
and are owned, operated, leased, or otherwise 
controlled by a governmental entity or other 
person, by any person who controls such per- 
son, by any person controlled by such person, 
and by any person under common control 
with such person, except that such term does 
not include— 

(A) motor vehicles held for lease or rental 
to the general public; 

(B) motor vehicles held for sale by motor 
vehicle dealers, including demonstration 
motor vehicles; 

(C) motor vehicles used for motor vehicle 
manufacturer product evaluations or tests; 

(D) law enforcement motor vehicles; 

(E) emergency motor vehicles; 

(F) motor vehicles acquired and used for 
military purposes that the Secretary of De- 
fense has certified to the Secretary must be 
exempt for national security reasons; 

(G) nonroad vehicles, including farm and 
construction motor vehicles; or 

(H) motor vehicles which under normal op- 
erations are garaged at personal residences 
at night; 

(8) the term fuel provider“ means 

(A) any person engaged in the importing, 
refining, or processing of crude oil to 
produce motor fuel; 
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(B) any person engaged in the importation, 
production, storage, transportation, dis- 
tribution, or sale of motor fuel; and 

(C) any person engaged in generating, 
transmitting, importing, or selling at whole- 
sale or retail electricity; 

(9) the term light duty motor vehicle” 
means a light duty truck or light duty vehi- 
cle, as such terms are defined under section 
216(7) of the Clean Air Act (42 U.S.C. 7550(7)), 
of less than or equal to 8,500 pounds gross ve- 
hicle weight rating; 

(10) the term motor fuel“ means any sub- 
stance suitable as a fuel for a motor vehicle; 

(11) the term motor vehicle“ has the 
meaning given such term under section 216(2) 
of the Clean Air Act (42 U.S.C. 7550(2)); 

(12) the term “replacement fuel” means 
the portion of any motor fuel that is meth- 
anol, ethanol, or other alcohols, natural gas, 
liquefied petroleum gas, hydrogen, elec- 
tricity, ethers, or any other fuel the Sec- 
retary determines, by rule, is substantially 
not petroleum and would yield substantial 
energy security benefits and substantial en- 
vironmental benefits; and 

(13) the term Secretary“ means the Sec- 
retary of Energy. 

SEC. 302. AMENDMENTS TO THE ENERGY POLICY 
AND CONSERVATION ACT. 

(a) AMENDMENTS.—Section 400AA of the 
Energy Policy and Conservation Act (42 
U.S.C, 6374) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)(1)— 

(A) by striking passenger automobiles 
and light duty trucks” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “vehicles”; and 

(B) by striking alcohol powered vehicles, 
dual energy vehicles, natural gas powered ve- 
hicles, or natural gas dual energy vehicles.“ 
and inserting in lieu thereof “alternative 
fueled vehicles. In no event shall the number 
of such vehicles acquired be less than the 
number required under subsection (h).”; 

(2) by amending subsection (a)(3) to read as 
follows: 

**(3)(A) To the extent practicable, the Sec- 
retary shall acquire both dedicated and dual 
fueled vehicles, and shall ensure that each 
type of alternative fueled vehicle is used by 
the Federal Government. 

„B) Vehicles acquired under this section 
shall be acquired from original equipment 
manufacturers. If such vehicles are not 
available from original equipment manufac- 
turers, vehicles converted to use alternative 
fuels may be acquired if, after conversion, 
the original equipment manufacturer’s war- 
ranty continues to apply to such vehicles, 
pursuant to an agreement between the origi- 
nal equipment manufacturer and the person 
performing the conversion. This subpara- 
graph shall not apply to vehicles acquired by 
the United States Postal Service pursuant to 
a contract entered into by the United States 
Postal Service before the date of enactment 
of this subparagraph and which terminates 
on or before December 31, 1997. 

0) Alternative fueled vehicles, other 
than those described in subparagraph (B), 
may be acquired solely for the purposes of 
studies under subsection (b), whether or not 
original equipment manufacturer warranties 
still apply. 

„D) In deciding which types of alternative 
fueled vehicles to acquire in implementing 
this part, the Secretary shall consider as a 
factor— 

“(i) which types of vehicles yield the great- 
est reduction in pollutants emitted per dol- 
lar spent; and 

(ii) the source of the fuel to supply the ve- 
hicles, giving preference to vehicles that op- 
erate on alternative fuels derived from do- 
mestic sources. 
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„E) Dual fueled vehicles acquired pursu- 
ant to this section shall be operated on alter- 
native fuels unless the Secretary determines 
that operation on such alternative fuels is 
not feasible. 

(F) At least 50 percent of the alternative 
fuels used in vehicles acquired pursuant to 
this section shall be derived from domestic 
feedstocks. The Secretary shall issue regula- 
tions to implement this requirement. For 
purposes of this subparagraph, the term ‘do- 
mestic’ has the meaning given such term in 
section 301(5) of the Comprehensive National 
Energy Policy Act. 

“(G) Vehicles acquired under this section 
shall be acquired from domestic manufactur- 
ers.“; 

(3) by adding at the end of subsection (a) 
the following new paragraph: 

“(4) Acquisitions of vehicles under this sec- 
tion shall, to the extent practicable, be co- 
ordinated with acquisitions of alternative 
fueled vehicles by State and local govern- 
ments.”’; 

(4) in subsection (b), by inserting after 

ph (2) the following new paragraphs: 

*(3)(A) The Secretary, in cooperation with 
the Environmental Protection Agency and 
the Department of Transportation, shall col- 
lect data and conduct a study of heavy duty 
vehicles acquired under subsection (a), which 
shall at a minimum address— 

“(i) the performance of such vehicles, in- 
cluding reliability, durability, and perform- 
ance in cold weather and at high altitude; 

(ii) the fuel economy, safety, and emis- 
sions of such vehicles; and 

„(i) a comparison of the operation and 
maintenance costs of such vehicles to the op- 
eration and maintenance costs of conven- 
tionally fueled heavy duty vehicles. 

„B) The Secretary shall provide a report 
on the results of the study conducted under 
subparagraph (A) to the Committees on Com- 
merce, Science, and Transportation and Gov- 
ernmental Affairs of the Senate, and the 
Committees on Energy and Commerce and 
Government Operations of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, within one year after the first 
such vehicles are acquired, and annually 
thereafter. 

“(4)(A) The Secretary and the Adminis- 
trator of the General Services Administra- 
tion shall conduct a study of the advisabil- 
ity, feasibility, and timing of the disposal of 
heavy duty vehicles acquired under sub- 
section (a) and any problems with such dis- 
posal. Such study shall take into account ex- 
isting laws governing the sale of Government 
vehicles and shall specifically focus on when 
to sell such vehicles and what price to 


charge. 

„B) The Secretary and the Administrator 
of the General Services Administration shall 
report the results of the study conducted 
under subparagraph (A) to the Committees 
on Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
and Governmental Affairs of the Senate, and 
the Committee on Energy and Commerce and 
the Committee on Government Operations of 
the House of Representatives, within one 
year after funds are appropriated for carry- 
ing out this paragraph. 

“(5) Studies undertaken under this sub- 
section shall be coordinated with relevant 
testing activities of the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency and the Department of 
Transportation.“ 

(5) in subsection (c)— 

(A) by striking ‘‘alcohol or natural gas, al- 
cohol or natural gas“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof alternative fuels, such fuels’’; and 

(B) by striking alcohol or natural gas“ 
and inserting in lieu thereof alternative 
fuel“ in paragraph (1); 
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(6) in subsection (d)(2)(B), by striking The 
Secretary” and inserting in lieu thereof To 
the extent that appropriations are available 
for such purposes, the Secretary“: 

(7) in subsection (g), by striking para- 
graphs (2) through (6) and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“(2) the term ‘alternative fuel’ means 
methanol, ethanol, and other alcohols; mix- 
tures containing 85 percent or more (or such 
other percentage, but not less than 80 per- 
cent, as determined by the Secretary, by 
rule, to provide for requirements relating to 
cold start, safety, or vehicle functions) by 
volume of methanol, ethanol, and other alco- 
hols with gasoline or other fuels; natural 
gas; liquefied petroleum gas; hydrogen; and 
electricity; and any other fuel the Secretary 
determines, by rule, is substantially not pe- 
troleum and would yield substantial energy 
security benefits and substantial environ- 
mental benefits; 

(3) the term ‘alternative fueled vehicle’ 
means a dedicated vehicle or a dual fueled 
vehicle; 

) the term ‘dedicated vehicle’ means 

(A) a dedicated automobile, as such term 
is defined in section 513(h)(1)(C) of the Motor 
Vehicle Information and Cost Savings Act; 
or 

„B) a motor vehicle, other than an auto- 
mobile, 


that operates solely on alternative fuel; 

(5) the term ‘dual fueled vehicle’ means— 

„A) dual fueled automobile, as such term 
is defined in section 513(h)(1)(D) of the Motor 
Vehicle Information and Cost Savings Act; 
or 

(B) a motor vehicle, other than an auto- 
mobile, 


that is capable of operating on alternative 
fuel and is capable of operating on gasoline 
or diesel fuel; and 

““(6) the term ‘heavy duty vehicle’ means a 
vehicle of greater than 8,500 pounds gross ve- 
hicle weight rating.“; 

(8) by inserting after subsection (g) the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(h) MINIMUM FEDERAL FLEET REQUIRE- 
MENT.—(1)(A) The Federal Government shall 
acquire at least— 

(J) 6,000 light duty alternative fueled vehi- 
cles in fiscal year 1993; 

(1) 7,500 light duty alternative fueled ve- 
hicles in fiscal year 1994; and 

“(iii) 10,000 light duty alternative fueled 
vehicles in fiscal year 1995. 

B) The Secretary shall allocate the ac- 
quisitions necessary to meet the require- 
ments under subparagraph (A). 

**(2)(A) Of the total number of vehicles ac- 
quired by a Federal fleet, at least— 

“(i) 25 percent in fiscal year 1996; 

10) 33 percent in fiscal year 1997; and 

“(iii) 50 percent in fiscal year 1998 and 
thereafter, 
shall be alternative fueled vehicles. 

„B) The Secretary, in consultation with 
the Administrator of General Services where 
appropriate, may permit a Federal fleet to 
acquire a smaller percentage than is re- 
quired in subparagraph (A), so long as the 
aggregate percentage acquired by all Federal 
fleets is at least equal to the required per- 


centage. 

0) For purposes of this paragraph, the 
term ‘Federal fleet’ means 50 or more light 
duty motor vehicles, located in a metropoli- 
tan statistical area or consolidated metro- 
politan statistical area, as established by the 
Bureau of the Census, with a 1990 population 
of more than 250,000, that are centrally 
fueled or capable of being centrally fueled 
and are owned, operated, leased, or otherwise 
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controlled by or assigned to any Federal ex- 
ecutive department, military department, 
Government corporation, independent estab- 
lishment, or executive agency, the United 
States Postal Service, the Congress, the 
courts of the United States, or the Executive 
Office of the President. Such term does not 
include— 

(i) motor vehicles held for lease or rental 
to the general public; 

10 motor vehicles used for motor vehicle 
manufacturer product evaluations or tests; 

(iii) law enforcement vehicles; 

“(iv) emergency vehicles; 

„i) motor vehicles acquired and used for 
military purposes that the Secretary of De- 
fense has certified to the Secretary must be 
exempt for national security reasons; or 

(vi) nonroad vehicles, including farm and 
construction vehicles, 

“(3) The General Services Administration, 
and any other Federal agency that procures 
motor vehicles for distribution to other Fed- 
eral agencies may allocate the incremental 
cost of alternative fueled vehicles over the 
cost of comparable gasoline vehicles across 
the entire fleet of motor vehicles distributed 
by such agency.”; and 

(9) in subsection (i)(1), by striking 
33.000, 000 and all that follows and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘$60,000,000 for fiscal year 
1992, and such sums as may be necessary for 
fiscal years 1993 through 1998, with amounts 
appropriated for fiscal years 1992 through 
1998 to remain available until expended.“ 

(b) REPEAL OF TERMINATION DATE.—Section 
4(b) of the Alternative Motor Fuels Act of 
1988 is repealed. 

SEC. 303. ASSURANCE OF ACQUISITION OF A VA- 
RIETY OF FUELING FACILITIES. 

(a) ACQUISITION OF ALTERNATIVE FUELING 
FACILITIES.—The Secretary shall ensure, 
with the cooperation of other appropriate 
agencies and consistent with applicable pro- 
visions of Federal law, that the maximum 
practicable number of a variety of alter- 
native fueling facilities be acquired by pur- 
chase, lease, or contract, or through con- 
struction, or by other methods by the Fed- 
eral Government or a joint venture in which 
the Federal Government is a participant. 
Such facilities may include facilities at com- 
mercial refueling stations and other loca- 
tions. 

(b) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated to 
the Secretary for carrying out this section 
$31,000,000 for fiscal year 1993 and such sums 
as may be necessary for fiscal years 1994 
through 1998, to remain available until ex- 
pended. 

SEC, 304. 3 FEDERAL FLEET REQUIRE- 


If, after January 1, 1998, the Secretary de- 
termines that the goals of replacement fuel 
use described in section 502(b)(2), as modified 
under section 504, are not likely to be 
achieved— 

(1) the requirement for the Federal Govern- 
ment to acquire 50 percent alternative fueled 
vehicles, as established under section 
400A A(h) of the Energy Policy and Conserva- 
tion Act, shall be increased to a requirement 
of 60 percent for fiscal year 2000, 70 percent 
for fiscal year 2001, and 75 percent for fiscal 
year 2002 and thereafter; and 

(2) the minimum size of Federal fleets sub- 
ject to the requirements of section 400AA(h) 
of the Energy Policy and Conservation Act 
shall be 10 light duty motor vehicles. 

SEC. 305. USE OF ALCOHOL-ENHANCED GASO- 
LINE IN FEDERAL MOTOR VEHICLES. 

(a) PROCUREMENT BY CONTRACT.—Whenever 

any Federal agency enters into a contract 
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for the procurement of fuel for Federal 
motor vehicles, the Federal agency shall pro- 
cure alcohol-enhanced gasoline if such gaso- 
line is reasonably available, costs not more 
than any other comparable available gaso- 
line, and complies with applicable require- 
ments under the Clean Air Act. For the pur- 
poses of this subsection, the cost of gasoline 
shall be the net cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment of such gasoline. 

(b) PURCHASES BY FEDERAL AGENCIES.—Any 
Federal agency that purchases fuel for Fed- 
eral motor vehicles shall issue guidelines to 
ensure the purchase of alcohol-enhanced gas- 
oline if such gasoline is reasonably available, 
costs not more than any other comparable 
available gasoline, and complies with appli- 
cable requirements under the Clean Air Act. 
For the purposes of this subsection, the cost 
of gasoline shall be the net cost to the Fed- 
eral Government of such gasoline. 

(c) EXCEPTION.—The acquisition of alter- 
native fuel shall not be subject to the re- 
quirements of subsections (a) and (b). 

(d) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion— 

(1) the term ‘‘alcohol-enhanced gasoline” 
means gasoline that is blended with alcohol 
or ether; and 

(2) the term Federal motor vehicle” 
means a motor vehicle that is owned or 
leased by a Federal agency and is capable of 
operating on alcohol-enhanced gasoline. 

(e) EFFECTIVE DATE.—This section shall 
apply to contracts entered into, and fuel pur- 
chases made, after the expiration of 6 
months after the date of enactment of this 
Act. 


SEC. 306. DISADVANTAGED BUSINESS ENTER- 
PRISES. 


(a) GENERAL RULE.—Except to the extent 
that the head of each agency or department 
determines otherwise, not less than 10 per- 
cent of the total combined amounts obli- 
gated for contracts and subcontracts by each 
agency under subsection (b) shall be ex- 
pended with small business concerns or other 
organizations controlled by socially and eco- 
nomically disadvantaged individuals and 
women, including historically Black colleges 
and universities and colleges and univer- 
sities having a student body in which more 
than 20 percent of the students are Hispanic 
Americans or Native Americans, 

(b) COVERED OBLIGATIONS.—The require- 
ments of subsection (a) shall apply to the 
combined total for each agency or depart- 
ment of— 

(1) the amounts obligated under titles I 
and III of this Act and the amendments made 
by titles I and III of this Act; and 

(2) the amounts obligated for research 
under this Act and the amendments made by 
this Act. 

(c) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the following definitions shall apply: 

(1) SMALL BUSINESS CONCERN.—The term 
“small business concern” has the meaning 
such term has under section 3 of the Small 
Business Act (15 U.S.C. 632). However, for 
purposes of contracts and subcontracts re- 
quiring engineering services the applicable 
size standard shall be that established for 
military and aerospace equipment and mili- 
tary weapons. 

(2) SOCIALLY AND ECONOMICALLY DISADVAN- 
TAGED INDIVIDUALS.—The term socially and 
economically disadvantaged individuals” has 
the meaning such term has under section 
8(d) of the Small Business Act (15 U.S.C. 
637(d)) and relevant subcontracting regula- 
tions promulgated pursuant thereto. 
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TITLE IV—ALTERNATIVE FUELS—NON- 
FEDERAL PROGRAMS 
SEC. 401. TRUCK COMMERCIAL APPLICATION 
PROGRAM. 

(a) ALTERNATIVE FUELED TRUCKS.—Section 
400BB(a) of the Energy Policy and Conserva- 
tion Act (42 U.S.C. 6374a(a)) is amended by 
striking “alcohol and natural gas’’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof alternative fuels”. 

(b) FUNDING.—Section 400BB(b)(1) of such 
Act (42 U.S.C. 6374a(b)(1)) is amended to read 
as follows: (1) There are authorized to be 
appropriated to the Secretary for carrying 
out this section $4,000,000 for fiscal year 1992, 
and such sums as may be necessary for fiscal 
years 1993 through 1995, to remain available 
until expended.”’. 

SEC. 402. CONFORMING AMENDMENTS. 

Part J of title III of the Energy Policy and 
Conservation Act is amended— 

(1) in section 400CC(a)— 

(A) by striking alcohol and buses capable 
of operating on natural gas” and inserting in 
lieu thereof alternative fuels’’; and 

(B) by striking both buses capable of op- 
erating on alcohol and buses capable of oper- 
ating on natural gas“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof each of the various types of alter- 
native fuel buses’’; 

(2) in section 400DD(d), by striking alco- 
hols, natural gas, and other potential alter- 
native motor“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
“alternative”; and 

(3) in section 400DD (d) and (e), by striking 
“motor” each place it appears. 

SEC. 403. ALTERNATIVE MOTOR FUELS AMEND- 
MENTS. 


Title V of the Motor Vehicle Information 
and Cost Savings Act (15 U.S.C. 2001 et seq.) 
is amended— 

(1) in section 501(1), by striking alcohol or 
natural gas“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
“alternative fuel“; 

(2) in section 502(e)}— 

(A) by striking alcohol powered auto- 
mobiles or natural gas powered“ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof dedicated“; and 

(B) by striking “energy automobiles and 
natural gas dual energy” and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘‘fueled”’; 

(3) in section 506(a)(4)— 

(A) in subparagraph (4 

(i) by striking alcohol powered auto- 
mobiles or natural gas powered” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof dedicated“; and 

(ii) by striking “alcohol or natural gas, as 
the case may be“ and inserting in lieu there- 
of alternative fuels’’; and 

(B) in subparagraph (B)— 

(i) by striking energy automobiles or nat- 
ural gas dual energy” and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘‘fueled”’; and 

(ii) by striking energy automobile or nat- 
ural gas dual energy automobile, as the case 
may be“ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘‘fueled 
automobile“; and 

(4) in section 506(b)(3)— 

(A) in subparagraph (A)— 

(i) by striking energy automobiles and 
natural gas dual energy“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof “fueled”; 

(ii) by striking alcohol or natural gas, as 
the case may be“ and inserting in lieu there- 
of “alternative fuels” in clause (i); and 

(iii) by striking alcohol or natural gas, as 
the case may be” and inserting in lieu there- 
of alternative fuels” in clause (ii); and 

(B) in subparagraph (B)— 

(i) by striking dual energy“ and inserting 
in lieu thereof dual fueled”; and 

(ii) by striking alcohol“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof alternative fuels” in clauses (i) 
and (ii); and 

(5) in section 513— 
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(A) in subsection (a)— 

(i) by striking “ALCOHOL POWERED” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘‘DEDICATED’’; 

(ii) by striking “If” and inserting in lieu 
thereof Except as provided in subsection (c) 
or in section 503(a)(3), if”; 

(Gii) by striking alcohol powered” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof dedicated“; 

(iv) by striking content of the alcohol“ 
and inserting in lieu thereof content of the 
alternative fuel’’; and 

(v) by striking “gallon of alcohol“ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof gallon of a liquid al- 
ternative fuel“; 

(B) in subsection (b) 

(i) by striking “ENERGY” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “FUELED”; 

(ii) by striking “If” and inserting in lieu 
thereof Except as provided in subsection (d) 
or in section 503(a)(3), if”; 

(iii) by striking energy“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof “fueled”; and 

(iv) by striking “alcohol” and inserting in 
lieu thereof alternative fuel“ in paragraph 
(2); 

(C) in subsection (c)— 

(i) by striking NATURAL GAS POWERED” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “GASEOUS FUEL 
DEDICATED”; 

(ii) by striking “powered” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “dedicated”; 

(iii) by striking “natural gas” each place it 
appears in the first sentence and inserting in 
lieu thereof “gaseous fuel“; and 

(iv) by adding at the end the following new 
sentence: For purposes of this section, the 
Secretary shall determine the appropriate 
gallons equivalent measurement for gaseous 
fuels other than natural gas, and a gallon 
equivalent of such gaseous fuel shall be con- 
sidered to have a fuel content of 15 one-hun- 
dredths of a gallon of fuel.”’; 

(D) in subsection (d) 

(i) by striking NATURAL GAS DUAL Ex- 
ERGY” and inserting in lieu thereof ‘‘GASE- 
OUS FUEL DUAL FUELED”; 

(ii) by striking dual energy“ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof dual fueled”; and 

(iii) by striking natural gas“ each place it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof gase- 
ous fuel“; 

(E) in subsection (e), by striking alcohol 
powered automobile, dual energy auto- 
mobile, natural gas powered automobile, or 
natural gas dual energy” and inserting in 
lieu thereof dedicated automobile or dual 
fueled”; 

(F) in subsection (f)(2)(A)i), by striking 
“alcohol powered automobiles, natural gas 
powered automobiles,“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof alternative fueled automobiles”; 

(G) in subsection (8 

(i) in paragraph (1)— 

(I) by inserting ‘‘, other than electric auto- 
mobiles,” after each category of auto- 
mobiles“ in subparagraph (A); 

(II) by striking energy automobiles and 
natural gas dual energy“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof fueled“ in subparagraph (A); 

(II) by inserting , other than electric 
automobiles, after each category of auto- 
mobiles” in subparagraph (B); 

(IV) by striking energy automobiles and 
natural gas dual energy and inserting in 
lieu thereof fueled“ in subparagraph (B); 

(V) by striking energy automobiles and 
natural gas dual energy“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof “fueled” both places it appears 
in subparagraph (C); and 

(VI) by striking energy automobile or 
natural gas dual energy’’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof fueled'“ in subparagraph (C); 
and 

(ii) in paragraph (2)— 
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(I) by striking energy passenger auto- 
mobiles or natural gas dual energy” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof fueled“ in subpara- 
graph (A); 

(ID by striking alcohol powered auto- 
mobiles or natural gas powered“ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof dedicated“ in subpara- 
graph (B); and 

(II) by striking energy automobiles and 
natural gas dual energy“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof “fueled” in subparagraph (B); 

(H) in subsection (h)(1)— 

(i) by striking subparagraphs (D) and (E) 
and redesignating subparagraph (C) as sub- 
paragraph (D); 

(ii) by striking subparagraphs (A) and (B) 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following 
new subparagraphs: 

“(A) the term ‘alternative fuel’ means 
methanol, ethanol, and other alcohols; mix- 
tures containing 85 percent or more (or such 
other percentage, but not less than 80 per- 
cent, as determined by the Secretary, by 
rule, to provide for requirements relating to 
cold start, safety, or vehicle functions) by 
volume of methanol, ethanol, and other alco- 
hols with gasoline or other fuels; natural 
gas; liquefied petroleum gas; hydrogen; elec- 
tricity; and any other fuel the Secretary de- 
termines, by rule, is substantially not petro- 
leum and would yield substantial energy se- 
curity benefits and substantial environ- 
mental benefits; 

„B) the term ‘alternative fueled auto- 
mobile’ means an automobile that— 

“(i) is a dedicated automobile; or 

“(ii) is a dual fueled automobile; 

“(C) the term ‘dedicated automobile’ 
means an automobile that operates solely on 
alternative fuels; and“; and 

(iii) in subparagraph (D), as so redesig- 
nated by clause (i) of this subparagraph— 

(I) by striking dual energy” and inserting 
in lieu thereof dual fueled’’; 

(II) by striking alcohol“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof “alternative fuel“ in clauses (i), 
(ii), and (iii); 

(II) by inserting in the case of an auto- 
mobile capable of operating on a mixture of 
an alternative fuel and gasoline or diesel 
fuel,“ before which, for model years” in 
clause (iii); and 

(IV) by striking the semicolon at the end 
of clause (iv) and inserting in lieu thereof a 
period; and 

(I) in subsection (h)(2)— 

(i) by striking “paragraphs (1) (C) and D) 
and inserting in lieu thereof paragraph 
(1) D) in subparagraph (A); 

(ii) by striking energy automobiles when 
operating on alcohol, and by natural gas 
dual energy automobiles when operating on 
natural gas“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
“fueled automobiles when operating on al- 
ternative fuels’’ in subparagraph (A); 

(iii) by striking energy automobiles or 
natural gas dual energy” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “fueled” both places it appears 
in subparagraph (A); 

(iv) by striking “energy automobiles and 
natural gas dual energy“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof fueled“ in subparagraph (A); 

(v) by striking “energy” and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘‘fueled"’ each place it appears in 
subparagraphs (B) and (C); and 

(vi) by inserting other than electric auto- 
mobiles“ after automobiles“ each place it 
appears in subparagraphs (B) and (C). 

SEC. 404, a NATURAL GAS JURISDIC- 

(a) NATURAL GAS ACT AMENDMENTS.—(1) 
Section 1 of the Natural Gas Act (15 U.S.C. 
717) is amended by inserting after subsection 
(c) the following new subsection: 
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(d) The provisions of this Act shall not 
apply to any person solely by reason of, or 
with respect to, any sale or transportation of 
vehicular natural gas if such person is— 

J) not otherwise a natural-gas company; 
or 

(2) subject to regulation by a State com- 
mission, whether or not such State commis- 
sion has, or is exercising, jurisdiction over 
the sale, sale for resale, or transportation of 
vehicular natural gas.“ 

(2) Section 2 of the Natural Gas Act U.S.C. 
77a) is amended by inserting after para- 
graph (9) the following new paragraph: 

(10) ‘Vehicular natural gas’ means natural 
gas that is ultimately used as a fuel in a self- 
propelled vehicle.“. 

(b) STATE LAWS AND REGULATIONS.—The 
transportation or sale of natural gas by any 
person who is not otherwise a public utility, 
within the meaning of State law— 

(1) in closed containers; or 

(2) otherwise to any person for use by such 
person as a fuel in a motor vehicle, 
shall not be considered to be a transpor- 
tation or sale of natural gas within the 
meaning of any State law, regulation, or 
order in effect before January 1, 1989. This 
subsection shall not apply to any State law, 
regulation, or order to the extent that such 
law, regulation, or order has as its primary 
purpose the protection of public safety. 

(c) NONAPPLICABILITY OF THE PUBLIC UTIL- 
ITY HOLDING COMPANY ACT OF 1935.—(1) A 
company shall not be considered to be a gas 
utility company under section 2(a)(4) of the 
Public Utility Holding Company Act of 1935 
(15 U.S.C. 79A(a)(4)) solely because it owns or 
operates facilities used for the distribution 
at retail of vehicular natural gas. 

(2) Notwithstanding section 11(b)(1) of the 
Public Utility Holding Company Act of 1935 
(15 U.S.C, 79J(b)(1)), a holding company reg- 
istered under such Act solely by reason of 
the application of section 2(a)(7) (A) or (B) of 
such Act with respect to control.of a gas 
utility company or subsidiary thereof, may 
acquire or retain, in any geographic area, 
any interest in a company that is not a pub- 
lic utility company and which, as a primary 
business, is involved in the sale of vehicular 
natural gas or the manufacture, sale, trans- 
port, installation, servicing, or financing of 
equipment related to the sale for consump- 
tion of vehicular natural gas. 

(3) The sale or transportation of vehicular 
natural gas by a company, or any subsidiary 
of such company, shall not be taken into 
consideration in determining whether under 
section 3 of the Public Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act of 1935 (15 U.S.C. 79B) such com- 
pany is exempt from registration. 

(4) For purposes of this subsection, terms 
that are defined under the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act of 1935 shall have the 
meaning given such terms in such Act. 

(5) For purposes of this subsection, the 
term “vehicular natural gas’’ means natural 
or manufactured gas that is ultimately used 
as a fuel in a self-propelled vehicle. 

SEC. 405. PUBLIC INFORMATION PROGRAM. 

The Secretary, in consultation with appro- 
priate Federal agencies and individuals and 
organizations with practical experience in 
the production and use of alternative fuels 
and alternative fueled vehicles, shall, for the 
purposes of promoting the use of alternative 
fuels and alternative fueled vehicles, estab- 
lish a public information program on the 
benefits and costs of the use of alternative 
fuels in motor vehicles. Within 18 months 
after the date of enactment of this Act, the 
Secretary shall produce and make available 
an information package for consumers to as- 
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sist them in choosing among alternative 
fuels and alternative fueled vehicles. Such 
information package shall provide relevant 
and objective information on motor vehicle 
characteristics and fuel characteristics as 
compared to gasoline, on a life cycle basis, 
including environmental performance, en- 
ergy efficiency, domestic content, cost, 
maintenance requirements, reliability, and 
safety. Such information package shall also 
include information with respect to the con- 
version of conventional motor vehicles to al- 
ternative fueled vehicles. The Secretary 
shall include such other information as the 
Secretary determines is reasonable and nec- 
essary to help promote the use of alternative 
fuels in motor vehicles. Such information 
package shall be updated annually to reflect 
the most recent available information. 

SEC. 406, LABELING 

The Federal Trade Commission, in con- 
sultation with the Secretary, the Adminis- 
trator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency, and the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation, shall, within 18 months after the date 
of enactment of this Act, issue a notice of 
proposed rulemaking for a rule to establish 
uniform labeling requirements, to the great- 
est extent practicable, for alternative fuels 
and alternative fueled vehicles, including re- 
quirements for appropriate information with 
respect to costs and benefits, so as to reason- 
ably enable the consumer to make choices 
and comparisons. Required labeling under 
the rule shall be simple and, where appro- 
priate, consolidated with other labels provid- 
ing information to the consumer. In formu- 
lating the rule, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion shall give consideration to the problems 
associated with developing and publishing 
useful and timely cost and benefit informa- 
tion, taking into account lead time, costs, 
the frequency of changes in costs and bene- 
fits that may occur, and other relevant fac- 
tors. The Commission shall obtain the views 
of affected industries, consumer organiza- 
tions, Federal and State agencies, and others 
in formulating the rule. A final rule shall be 
issued within 1 year after the notice of pro- 
posed rulemaking is issued. Such rule shall 
be updated periodically to reflect the most 
recent available information. 

SEC. 407, AVAILABILITY OF FUELING FACILITIES. 

(a) IDENTIFICATION.—The Secretary, within 
one year after the date of enactment of this 
Act, shall, to the greatest extent practicable, 
identify a list of all private and government 
alternative fueling facilities that are or 
could be made available to the public, and 
shall publish such list in the Federal Reg- 
ister. Within one year after the publication 
of such list, the Secretary shall submit a re- 
port to the Congress containing rec- 
ommendations on how and to what extent to 
make listed facilities available to the public. 

(b) AVAILABILITY TO PUBLIC.—The Sec- 
retary shall, within 1 year after the date of 
enactment of this Act, issue regulations re- 
quiring any person regulated under State 
law as a natural gas utility, and any inter- 
state pipeline under the meaning of the Nat- 
ural Gas Act, to make their alternative fuel- 
ing facilities available, under reasonable 
terms, to the public. 

SEC. 408. DATA ACQUISITION PROGRAM. 

(a) Not later than one year after the date 
of enactment of this Act, the Secretary, 
through the Energy Information Administra- 
tion, and in cooperation with appropriate 
State, regional, and local authorities, shall 
establish a data collection program to be 
conducted in at least 5 geographically and 
climatically diverse regions of the United 
States for the purpose of collecting data 
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which would be useful to persons seeking to 

manufacture, convert, sell, own, or operate 

alternative fueled vehicles or alternative 
fueling facilities. Such data shall include— 

(1) identification of the number and types 
of motor vehicle trips made daily and miles 
driven per trip, including commuting, busi- 
ness, and recreational trips; 

(2) the projections of the Secretary as to 
the most likely combination of alternative 
fueled vehicle use and other forms of transit, 
including rail and other forms of mass tran- 
sit; 

(3) cost, performance, environmental, en- 
ergy, and safety data on alternative fuels 
and alternative fueled vehicles; and 

(4) other appropriate demographic informa- 
tion and consumer preferences. 

(b) The Secretary shall consult with inter- 
ested parties, including other appropriate 
Federal agencies, manufacturers, public util- 
ities, owners and operators of fleets of light 
duty motor vehicles, and State or local gov- 
ernmental entities, to determine the types of 
data to be collected and analyzed under sub- 
section (a). 

SEC. 409. FEDERAL ENERGY REGULATORY COM- 
MISSION AUTHORITY TO APPROVE 
RECOVERY OF CERTAIN EXPENSES 
IN ADVANCE. 

(a) NATURAL GAS MOTOR VEHICLES.—The 
Federal Energy Regulatory Commission 
may, under section 4 of the Natural Gas Act, 
allow recovery of expenses, in advance, by 
natural-gas companies for research, develop- 
ment, and demonstration activities by the 
Gas Research Institute for projects on the 
use of natural gas, including fuels derived 
from natural gas, for transportation, and 
projects on the use of natural gas to control 
pollutants and to control emissions from the 
combustion of other fuels, if the Commission 
finds that the benefits, including environ- 
mental benefits, to existing and future rate- 
payers resulting from such activities exceed 
all direct costs to existing and future rate- 
payers. To the maximum extent practicable, 
through the establishment of cofunding re- 
quirements applicable to each project, the 
Commission shall ensure that, the costs of 
such activities shall be provided, in part, 
through contributions of cash, personnel, 
services, equipment, and other resources, by 
sources other than the recovery of expenses 
pursuant to this section. 

(b) ELECTRIC MOTOR VEHICLES.—The Fed- 
eral Energy Regulatory Commission may, 
under section 205 of the Federal Power Act, 
allow recovery of expenses, in advance, by 
electric utilities for research, development, 
and demonstration activities by the Electric 
Power Research Institute for projects on 
electric motor vehicles, if the Commission 
finds that the benefits, including environ- 
mental benefits, to existing and future rate- 
payers resulting from such activities exceed 
all direct costs to existing and future rate- 
payers. To the maximum extent practicable, 
through the establishment of cofunding re- 
quirements applicable to each project, the 
costs of such activities shall be provided, in 
part, through contributions of cash, person- 
nel, services, equipment, and other re- 
sources, by sources other than the recovery 
of expenses pursuant to this section. 

(c) REPEAL.—The second paragraph of the 
matter under the heading “FEDERAL ENERGY 
REGULATORY COMMISSION, SALARIES AND EX- 
PENSES” in title III of the Energy and Water 
Development Appropriations Act, 1992, is re- 
pealed. 

SEC. 410. STATE AND LOCAL INCENTIVES PRO- 
GRAMS. 


(a) ESTABLISHMENT OF PROGRAM.—(1) The 
Secretary shall, within one year after the 
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date of enactment of this Act, issue regula- 
tions establishing guidelines for comprehen- 
sive State alternative fuels and alternative 
fueled vehicle incentives and program plans 
designed to accelerate the introduction and 
use of such fuels and vehicles. Such guideline 
shall address the development, modification, 
and implementation of such State plans and 
shall describe those program elements, as de- 
scribed in paragraph (3), to be addressed in 
such plans. 

(2) The Secretary, after consultation with 
the Secretary of Transportation and the Ad- 
ministrator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency, shall invite the Governor of each 
State to submit to the Secretary a State 
plan within one year after the effective date 
of the regulations issued under paragraph (1). 
Such plan shall include— 

(A) provisions designed to result in sched- 
uled progress toward, and achievement of, 
the goal of introducing substantial numbers 
of alternative fueled vehicles in such State 
by the year 2000; and 

(B) a detailed description of the require- 
ments, including the estimated cost of im- 
plementation, of such plan. 

(3) Each proposed State plan, in order to be 
eligible for Federal assistance under this sec- 
tion, shall describe the manner in which co- 
ordination shall be achieved with Federal 
and local governmental entities in imple- 
menting such plan, and shall include an ex- 
amination of— 

(A) exemption from State sales tax or 
other State or local taxes or surcharges 
(other than such taxes or surcharges which 
are dedicated for transportation purposes) 
with respect to alternative fueled vehicles, 
alternative fuels, or alternative fueling fa- 
cilities; 

(B) the introduction of alternative fueled 
vehicles into State-owned or operated motor 
vehicle fleets; 

(C) special parking at public buildings and 
airport and transportation facilities; 

(D) programs of public education to pro- 
mote the use of alternative fueled vehicles; 

(E) the treatment of sales of alternative 
fuels for use in alternative fueled vehicles; 

(F) methods by which State and local gov- 
ernments might facilitate— 

(i) the availability of alternative fuels; and 

(ii) the ability to recharge electric motor 
vehicles at public locations; 

(G) allowing public utilities to include in 
rates the incremental! cost of 

(i) new alternative fueled vehicles; 

(ii) converting conventional vehicles to op- 
erate on alternative fuels; and 

(iii) installing alternative fuel fueling fa- 
cilities, 


but only to the extent that the inclusion of 
such costs in rates would not create competi- 
tive disadvantages for other market partici- 
pants, and taking into consideration the ef- 
fect inclusion of such costs would have on 
rates, service, and reliability to other utility 
customers; 

(H) such other programs and incentives as 
the State may describe; 

(1) whether accomplishing any of the goals 
in this subsection would require amendment 
to State law or regulation, including traffic 
safety prohibitions; 

(J) services provided by municipal, county, 
and regional transit authorities; and 

(K) effects of such plan on programs au- 
thorized by the Intermodal Surface Trans- 
portation Efficiency Act of 1991 and amend- 
ments made by that Act. 

(b) FEDERAL ASSISTANCE TO STATES.—(1) 
Upon request of the Governor of any State 
with a plan approved under this section, the 
Secretary may provide to such State— 
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(A) information and technical assistance, 
including model State laws and proposed reg- 
ulations relating to alternative fueled vehi- 
cles; 

(B) grants of Federal financial assistance 
for the purpose of assisting such State in the 
implementation of such plan or any part 
thereof; and 

(C) grants of Federal financial assistance 
for the acquisition of alternative fueled vehi- 
cles. 

(2) In determining whether to approve a 
State plan submitted under subsection (a), 
and in determining the amount of Federal fi- 
nancial assistance, if any, to be provided to 
any State under this subsection, the Sec- 
retary shall take into account— 

(A) the energy-related and environmental- 
related impacts, on a life cycle basis, of the 
introduction and use of alternative fueled 
vehicles included in the plan compared to 
conventional motor vehicles; 

(B) the number of alternative fueled vehi- 
cles likely to be introduced by the year 2000 
as a result of successful implementation of 
the plan; and 

(C) such other factors as the Secretary 
considers appropriate. 

(3) The Secretary, in consultation with the 
Administrator of General Services, shall pro- 
vide assistance to States in procuring alter- 
native fueled vehicles, including coordina- 
tion with Federal procurements of such vehi- 
cles. 

(4) The Secretary may not approve a State 
plan submitted under subsection (a) unless 
the State agrees to provide at least 20 per- 
cent of the cost of activities for which assist- 
ance is provided under paragraph (1). 

(c) GENERAL PROVISIONS.—{1) In carrying 
out this section, the Secretary shall consult 
with the Secretary of Transportation on 
matters relating to transportation and with 
other appropriate Federal and State depart- 
ments and agencies. 

(2) The Secretary shall report annually to 
the President and the Congress, and shall 
furnish copies of such report to the Governor 
of each State participating in the program, 
on the operation of the program under this 
section. Such report shall include— 

(A) an estimate of the number of alter- 
native fueled vehicles in use in each State; 

(B) the degree of each State's participation 
in the program; 

(C) a description of Federal, State, and 
local programs undertaken in the various 
States, whether pursuant to a State plan 
under this section or not, to provide incen- 
tives for introduction of alternative fueled 
vehicles; 

(D) an estimate of the energy and environ- 
mental benefits of the program; and 

(E) the recommendations of the Secretary, 
if any, for additional action by the Federal 
Government. 

(d) DEFINITIONS.—For the purposes of this 
section, the following definitions apply: 

(1) GOVERNOR.—The term Governor“ 
means the chief executive of a State. 

(2) STATE.—The term State“ means each 
of the several States, the District of Colum- 
bia, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the 
United States Virgin Islands, Guam, Amer- 
ican Samoa, the Commonwealth of the 
Northern Mariana Islands, and any other 
Commonwealth, territory, or possession of 
the United States. 

(e) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated for 
carrying out this section, $10,000,000 for each 
of the 5 fiscal years beginning after the date 
of enactment of this Act. 
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SEC, 411. ALTERNATIVE FUEL BUS PROGRAM. 

(a) COOPERATIVE AGREEMENTS AND JOINT 
VENTURES.—(1) The Secretary of Transpor- 
tation, in consultation with the Secretary, 
may enter into cooperative agreements and 
joint ventures proposed by any municipal, 
county, or regional transit authority in an 
urban area with a population over 100,000 (ac- 
cording to latest available census informa- 
tion) to demonstrate the feasibility of com- 
mercial application, including safety of spe- 
cific vehicle design, of using alternative 
fuels for urban buses. 

(2) The cooperative agreements and joint 
ventures under paragraph (1) may include in- 
terested or affected private firms willing to 
provide assistance in cash, or in kind, for 
any such demonstration. 

(3) Federal assistance provided under coop- 
erative agreements and joint ventures en- 
tered into under paragraph (1) to dem- 
onstrate the feasibility of commercial appli- 
cation of using alternative fuels for urban 
buses shall be in addition to Federal assist- 
ance provided under any other law for such 
purpose. 

(b) LIMITATIONS.—(1) The Secretary of 
Transportation may not enter into coopera- 
tive agreement or joint venture under sub- 
section (a) with any municipal, county, or 
regional transit authority, unless such gov- 
ernment body agrees to provide 20 percent of 
the costs of such demonstration. 

(2) The Secretary of Transportation may 
grant such priority under this section to any 
entity that demonstrates that the use of al- 
ternative fuels for transportation would have 
a significant beneficial effect on the environ- 
ment. 

(c) SCHOOL Busks.— The Secretary of 
Transportation may also provide, in accord- 
ance with such rules as he may prescribe, fi- 
nancial assistance to any agency, municipal- 
ity, or political subdivision in an urban area 
referred to in subsection (a), of any State or 
the District, of Columbia for the purpose of 
meeting the incremental costs of school 
buses that are dedicated vehicles and used 
regularly for such transportation during the 
school term. Such costs may include the pur- 
chase and installation of alternative fuel re- 
fueling facilities to be used for school bus re- 
fueling, and the conversion of school buses to 
dedicated vehicles. The Secretary of Trans- 
portation may provide such assistance di- 
rectly to a person who is a contractor of such 
agency, municipality, or political subdivi- 
sion, upon the request of the agency, munici- 
pality, or political subdivision, and who, 
under such contract, provides for such trans- 
portation. 

(d) FUNDING AUTHORIZATION.—There are au- 
thorized to be appropriated not more than 
$30,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 1993, 
1994, and 1995 for purposes of this section. 
SEC. 412. CERTIFICATION OF TRAINING PRO- 

GRAMS. 

The Secretary shall ensure that the Fed- 
eral Government establishes and carries out 
a program for the certification of training 
programs for technicians who are responsible 
for motor vehicle installation of equipment 
that converts gasoline or diesel-fueled motor 
vehicles into dedicated vehicles or dual 
fueled vehicles, and for the maintenance of 
such converted motor vehicles. A training 
program shall not be certified under the pro- 
gram established under this section unless it 
provides technicians with instruction on the 
proper and safe installation procedures and 
techniques, adherence to specifications (in- 
cluding original equipment manufacturer 
specifications), motor vehicle operating pro- 
cedures, emissions testing, and other appro- 
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priate mechanical concerns applicable to 
these motor vehicle conversions. The Sec- 
retary shall ensure that, in the development 
of the program required under this section, 
original equipment manufacturers, fuel sup- 
pliers, companies that convert conventional 
vehicles to use alternative fuels, and other 
affected persons are consulted. 

SEC. 413. ALTERNATIVE FUEL USE IN NONROAD 

VEHICLES AND ENGINES. 

(a) NONROAD VEHICLES AND ENGINES.—(1) 
The Secretary shall conduct a study to de- 
termine whether the use of alternative fuels 
in nonroad vehicles and engines would con- 
tribute substantially to reduced reliance on 
imported energy sources. Such study shall be 
completed, and the results thereof reported 
to Congress, within 2 years after the date of 
enactment of this Act. 

(2) The study shall assess the potential of 
nonroad vehicles and engines to run on alter- 
native fuels. Taking into account the 
nonroad vehicles and engines for which run- 
ning on alternative fuels is feasible, the 
study shall assess the potential reduction in 
reliance on foreign energy sources that could 
be achieved if such vehicles were to run on 
alternative fuels. 

(3) The report required under paragraph (1) 
may include the Secretary’s recommenda- 
tions for encouraging or requiring nonroad 
vehicles and engines which can feasibly be 
run on alternative fuels, to tilize such alter- 
native fuels. 

(b) DEFINITION OF NONROAD VEHICLES AND 
ENGINES.—Nonroad vehicles and engines, for 
purposes of this section, shall include 
nonroad vehicles and engines used for sur- 
face transportation or principally for indus- 
trial or commercial purposes, vehicles used 
for rail transportation, motor vehicles used 
at airports, vehicles or engines used for ma- 
rine purposes, and other vehicles or engines 
at the discretion of the Secretary. 

(c) DESIGNATION.—Upon completion of the 
study required pursuant to subsection (a) of 
this section, the Secretary may designate 
such vehicles and engines as qualifying for 
loans pursuant to section 415 of this title. 
SEC. 414. REPORTS TO CONGRESS. 

Within 6 months after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, the Secretary shall— 

(1) identify and report to Congress on pur- 
chasing policies of the Federal Government 
which inhibit or prevent the purchase by the 
Federal Government of alternative fueled ve- 
hicles; and 

(2) report to Congress on Federal, State, 
and local traffic control measures and poli- 
cies and how the use of alternative fueled ve- 
hicles could be promoted by granting such 
vehicles exemptions or preferential treat- 
ment under such measures. 

SEC. 415. LOW INTEREST LOAN PROGRAM. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—Within 1 year after 
the date of enactment of this Act, the Sec- 
retary shall establish a program for making 
low interest loans, giving preference to small 
businesses that own or operate fleets, for— 

(1) the conversion of motor vehicles to op- 
eration on alternative fuels; 

(2) covering the incremental costs of the 
purchase of motor vehicles which operate on 
alternative fuels, when compared with pur- 
chase costs of comparable conventionally 
fueled motor vehicles; or 

(3) covering the incremental costs of pur- 
chase of non-road vehicles and engines des- 
ignated by the Secretary pursuant to section 
413(c) of this title. 

(b) LOAN TERMS.—The Secretary, to the ex- 
tent practicable, shall establish reasonable 
terms for loans made under this subsection, 
with preference given to repayment sched- 
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ules that enable such loans to be repaid by 
the borrower from the cost differential be- 
tween gasoline and the alternative fuel on 
which the motor vehicle operates. 


(c) CRITERIA.—In deciding who loans shall 
be made to under this subsection, the Sec- 
retary shall consider— 

(1) the financial need of the applicant; 

(2) the goal of assisting the greatest num- 
ber of applicants; and 

(3) the ability of an applicant to repay the 
loan, taking into account the fuel cost sav- 
ings likely to accrue to the applicant. 


(d) PRIORITIES.—Priority shall be given 
under this section to fleets where the use of 
alternative fuels would have a significant 
beneficial effect on energy security and the 
environment. 


(e) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated to 
the Secretary for carrying out this section, 
$25,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 1992, 
1993. and 1994. 


SEC. 416. COMMERCIAL APPLICATION FUNDING 
FOR ALTERNATIVE FUELED VEHI- 
CLES. 


(a) MOTOR VEHICLE COMMERCIAL APPLICA- 
TION PROGRAM.—The Secretary shall carry 
out a program of commercial application of 
techniques related to improving alternative 
fueled vehicle technology, including the fol- 
lowing areas: 

(1) Fuel injection. 

(2) Carburetion. 

(3) Manifolding. 

(4) Advanced combustion. 

(5) Power optimization. 

(6) Efficiency. 

(7) Lubricants, detergents, and other addi- 
tives. 

(8) Engine and fuel system durability. 

(9) Ignition, including fuel additives to as- 
sist ignition. 

(10) Multifuel engines. 

(11) Emissions control, including catalysts. 

(12) Advanced storage systems. 

(13) Advanced fueling technology. 

(14) Fuel cells. 

(15) Advanced cold starting systems. 

(16) The incorporation of advanced mate- 
rials in these areas. 


(b) COOPERATIVE AGREEMENTS AND FINAN- 
CIAL ASSISTANCE.—The Secretary may enter 
into cooperative agreements with, and pro- 
vide financial assistance to, public entities 
or interested or affected private firms will- 
ing to provide 50 percent of the costs of pro- 
grams under this section. 


(c) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated to 
the Secretary $20,000,000 for each of the fiscal 
years 1992, 1993, and 1994 for carrying out this 
section. 


SEC. 417. PROHIBITED ACTS. 


It shall be unlawful for any person to vio- 
late any provision of section 407(b), or any 
regulation issued under such subsection. 


SEC. 418. ENFORCEMENT. 


(a) Whoever violates section 417 shall be 
subject to a civil penalty of not more than 
$5,000 for each violation. 


(b) Whoever willfully violates section 417 
shall be fined not more than $10,000 for each 
violation. 


(c) Any person who knowingly and will- 
fully violates section 417 after having been 
subjected to a civil penalty for a prior viola- 
tion of section 417 shall be fined not more 
than $50,000 or imprisoned not more than six 
months, or both. 
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TITLE V—AVAILABILITY AND USE OF RE- 
PLACEMENT FUELS, ALTERNATIVE 
FUELS, AND ALTERNATIVE FUELED PRI- 
VATE VEHICLES 


SEC. 501. MANDATE FOR ALTERNATIVE FUEL 
PROVIDERS. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—(1) The Secretary shall, 
before January 1, 1993, issue regulations re- 
quiring that, beginning January 1, 1994, any 
new light duty motor vehicle, or any other 
new motor vehicle weighing less than 26,000 
pounds gross vehicle weight, initially owned, 
operated, leased, or otherwise controlled 
after December 31, 1993, by— 

(A) a person whose principal business is 
producing, storing, refining, processing, 
transporting, distributing, importing, or 
selling at wholesale or retail any alternative 
fuel other than electricity; 

(B) a person whose principal business is 
generating, transmitting, importing, or sell- 
ing at wholesale or retail electricity; and 

(C) a person— 

(i) who produces, imports, or produces and 
imports in combination, an average of 50,000 
barrels per day or more of petroleum; and 

(ii) a substantial portion of whose business 
is producing alternative fuels, 
shall be acquired or operated as provided in 
subsections (b) and (c). 

(2)(A) Regulations issued under paragraph 
(1) may provide for the exemption from the 
requirements of paragraph (1) of any person 
described in paragraph (1)(A) or (B) with 
demonstrated gross annual revenues of less 
than $100,000 from such principal business for 
the 3 immediately preceding calendar years. 

(B) Regulations issued under paragraph (1) 
shall provide for the exemption from the re- 
‘quirements of paragraph (1) of any person, in 
whole or in part, if such person demonstrates 
to the satisfaction of the Secretary that al- 
ternative fueled vehicles that meet the nor- 
mal requirements of that person’s principal 
business are not available for acquisition. 

(C) Regulations issued under paragraph (1) 
shall provide for the exemption from the re- 
quirements of paragraph (1) of the acquisi- 
tion of diesel fueled vehicles of greater than 
8,500 pounds gross vehicle weight rating. 

(b) MOTOR VEHICLES CAPABLE OF BEING 
CENTRALLY FUELED.—The regulations issued 
under subsection (a) shall provide that any 
motor vehicle described in subsection (a) 
that is centrally fueled or is capable of being 
centrally fueled shall be a dedicated vehicle. 

(c) OTHER MOTOR VEHICLES.—(1) Except as 
provided in paragraph (2), the regulations is- 
sued under subsection (a) shall provide that 
any light duty motor vehicle described in 
subsection (a) that is not capable of being 
centrally fueled shall be operated on alter- 
native fuel at least 50 percent of the time. 

(2) In the case of electric motor vehicles 
owned by a person whose principal business 
is generating, transmitting, importing, or 
selling at wholesale or retail electricity, the 
Secretary may establish different standards 
with respect to central fueling and the per- 
centage of alternative fuel use required. 

(d) OPTION FOR ELECTRIC UTILITIES.—The 
Secretary shall, within 1 year after the date 
of enactment of this Act, issue regulations 
requiring that, in the case of a person whose 
principal business is generating, transmit- 
ting, importing, or selling at wholesale or re- 
tail electricity, the requirements of sub- 
section (a)(1) shall not apply until after De- 
cember 31, 1997, with respect to electric 
motor vehicles. Any person described in this 
subsection which plans to acquire electric 
motor vehicles to comply with the require- 
ments of this section shall so notify the Sec- 
retary before January 1, 1994. 
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(e) ENFORCEMENT.—(1) A person who vio- 
lates regulations issued under subsection (a) 
or (d) shall be subject to a civil penalty of 
not more than $10,000 per violation. Each 
month in which compliance has not been 
achieved shall be a separate violation. 

(2) In determining the amount of a penalty 
to be assessed under this section, the Sec- 
retary or the court, as appropriate, shall 
take into consideration, in addition to other 
factors justice may require, the size of the 
business, the economic impact of the penalty 
on the business, the violator’s full compli- 
ance history and good faith efforts to com- 
ply, the duration of the violation as estab- 
lished by any credible evidence, payment by 
the violator of penalties previously assessed 
for the same violation, the economic benefit 
of noncompliance, and the seriousness of the 
violation. 

(f) REPORT TO CONGRESS.—The Secretary 
shall, before January 1, 1997, submit a report 
to the Congress providing detailed informa- 
tion on actions taken to carry out this sec- 
tion, and the progress made and problems en- 
countered thereunder. 

SEC. 502. REPLACEMENT FUEL SUPPLY AND DE- 
MAND PROGRAM. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT OF PROGRAM.—The Sec- 
retary shall establish a program to promote 
the development and use in light duty motor 
vehicles of domestic replacement fuels. Such 
program shall promote the replacement of 
petroleum motor fuels with replacement 
fuels to the maximum extent practicable. 
Such program shall, to the extent prac- 
ticable, ensure the availability of those re- 
placement fuels that will have the greatest 
impact in reducing oil imports, improving 
the health of our Nation’s economy and re- 
ducing greenhouse gas emissions. 

(b) DEVELOPMENT PLAN AND PRODUCTION 
GOALS.—Under the program established 
under subsection (a), the Secretary, before 
October 1, 1993, in consultation with the Ad- 
ministrator, the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation, the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Secretary of Commerce, and the heads of 
other appropriate agencies, shall review ap- 
propriate information and— 

(1) estimate the domestic and nondomestic 
production capacity for replacement fuels 
and alternative fueled vehicles needed to im- 
plement this section; 

(2) determine the technical and economic 
feasibility of achieving the goals of produc- 
ing sufficient replacement fuels to replace, 
on an energy equivalent basis— 

(A) at least 10 percent by the year 2000; and 

(B) at least 30 percent by the year 2010, 
of the projected consumption of motor fuel 
in the United States for each such year, with 
at least one half of such replacement fuels 
being domestic fuels; 

(3) determine the most suitable means and 
methods of developing and encouraging the 
production, distribution, and use of replace- 
ment fuels and alternative fueled vehicles in 
a manner that would meet the program goals 
described in subsection (a); 

(4) identify ways to encourage the develop- 
ment of reliable replacement fuels and alter- 
native fueled vehicle industries in the United 
States, and the technical, economic, and in- 
stitutional barriers to such development; 
and 

(5) determine the greenhouse gas emission 

implications of increasing the use of replace- 
ment fuels, including an estimate of the 
maximum feasible reduction in such emis- 
sions from the use of replacement fuels. 
The Secretary shall publish in the Federal 
Register the results of actions taken under 
this subsection, and provide for an oppor- 
tunity for public comment. 
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SEC. 503. REPLACEMENT FUEL DEMAND ESTI- 
MATES AND SUPPLY INFORMATION. 

(a) ESTIMATES.—Not later than October 1, 
1993, and annually thereafter, the Secretary, 
in consultation with the Administrator, the 
Secretary of Transportation, and other ap- 
propriate State and Federal officials, shall 
estimate for the following calendar year— 

(1) the number of each type of alternative 
fueled vehicle likely to be in use in the Unit- 
ed States; 

(2) the probable geographic distribution of 
such vehicles; 

(3) the amount and distribution of each 
type of replacement fuel; and 

(4) the greenhouse gas emissions likely to 
result from replacement fuel use. 

(b) INFORMATION,—Beginning on October 1, 
1994, the Secretary shall annually require— 

(1) fuel providers to report to the Secretary 
on the amount of each type of replacement 
fuel that such provider— 

(A) has provided in the previous calendar 
year; and 

(B) plans to provide for the following cal- 
endar year; 

(2) suppliers of alternative fueled vehicles 
to report to the Secretary on the number of 
each type of alternative fueled vehicle that 
such supplier— 

(A) has made available in the previous cal- 
endar year; and 

(B) plans to make available for the follow- 
ing calendar year; and 

(3) such fuel providers and suppliers to pro- 
vide the Secretary information necessary to 
determine the greenhouse gas emissions of 
the replacement fuels used, taking into ac- 
count the entire fuel cycle. 

(c) PROTECTION OF INFORMATION.—Informa- 
tion provided to the Secretary under sub- 
section (b) shall be subject to applicable pro- 
visions of law protecting the confidentiality 
of trade secrets and business and financial 
information, including section 1905 of title 
18, United States Code. 

SEC. 504. MODIFICATION OF GOALS; ADDITIONAL 
RULEMAKING AUTHORITY. 

(a) EXAMINATION OF GOALS.—Within 3 years 
after the date of enactment of this Act, and 
periodically thereafter, the Secretary shall 
examine the goals established under section 
502(b)(2), in the context of the program goals 
stated in section 502(a), to determine if the 
goals under section 502(b)(2), including the 
applicable percentage requirements and 
dates, should be modified under this section. 
The Secretary shall publish in the Federal 
Register the results of each examination 
under this subsection and provide an oppor- 
tunity for public comment. 

(b) MODIFICATION OF GOALS.—If, after anal- 
ysis of information obtained in connection 
with carrying out subsection (a) or section 
502. or other information, and taking into ac- 
count the determination of technical and 
economic feasibility made under section 
502(b)(2), the Secretary determines that goals 
described in section 502(b)(2), including the 
percentage requirements or dates, are not 
achievable, the Secretary, in consultation 
with appropriate Federal agencies, shall, by 
rule, establish goals that are achievable, for 
purposes of this title. The modification of 
goals under this section may include chang- 
ing the target dates specified in section 
502(b)(2). 

(o) ADDITIONAL RULEMAKING AUTHORITY.—If 
the Secretary determines that the achieve- 
ment of goals described in section 502(b)(2) 
would result in a significant and correctable 
failure to meet the program goals described 
in section 502(a), the Secretary shall issue 
such additional regulations as are necessary 
to remedy such failure. 
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SEC. 505. VOLUNTARY SUPPLY COMMITMENTS. 

The Secretary shall, by January 1, 1996, 
and thereafter, undertake to obtain vol- 
untary commitments in geographically di- 
verse regions of the United States— 

(1) from fuel providers to make available 
to the public replacement fuels, including 
providing for the construction or availability 
of related fuel delivery systems; 

(2) from owners of fleets of 10 or more 
motor vehicles to acquire and use alter- 
native fueled vehicles and alternative fuels; 
and 

(3) from suppliers of alternative fueled ve- 
hicles to make available to the public alter- 
native fueled vehicles and to ensure the 
availability of necessary related services, 
in sufficient volume to achieve the goals de- 
scribed in section 502(b)(2) or established 
under section 504. The Secretary shall peri- 
odically report to the Congress on the re- 
sults of efforts under this section. All vol- 
untary commitments obtained pursuant to 
this section shall be available to the public, 
except to the extent provided in applicable 
provisions of law protecting the confidential- 
ity of trade secrets and business and finan- 
cial information, including section 1905 of 
title 18, United States Code. 

SEC. 506, TECHNICAL AND POLICY ANALYSIS, 

(a) REQUIREMENT.—Not later than March 1, 
1995, and March 1, 1997, the Secretary shall 
prepare and transmit to the President and 
the Congress a technical and policy analysis 
under this section. The Secretary shall uti- 
lize the analytical capability and authorities 
of the Energy Information Administration 
and such other offices of the Department of 
Energy as the Secretary considers appro- 

riate. 

(b) PuRPOSES.—The technical and policy 
analysis prepared under this section shall be 
based on the best available data and infor- 
mation obtainable by the Secretary under 
section 503, or otherwise, and on experience 
under this title and other provisions of law 
in the development and use of replacement 
fuels and alternative fueled vehicles, and 
shall evaluate— 

(1) progress made in achieving the goals de- 
scribed in section 502(b)(2), as modified under 
section 504; 

(2) the actual and potential role of replace- 
ment fuels and alternative fueled vehicles in 
significantly reducing United States reliance 
on imported oil to the extent of the goals re- 
ferred to in paragraph (1); and 

(3) the actual and potential availability of 
various domestic replacement fuels and dedi- 
cated vehicles and dual fueled vehicles. 

(c) PUBLICATION.—The Secretary shall pub- 
lish a proposed version of each analysis 
under this section in the Federal Register for 
public comment before transmittal to the 
President and the Congress. Public comment 
received in response to such publication 
shall be preserved for use in rulemaking pro- 
ceedings under section 507. 

SEC. 507. FLEET REQUIREMENT PROGRAM. 

(a) ADVANCE NOTICE OF PROPOSED RULE- 
MAKING.—Not later than April 1, 1998, the 
Secretary shall publish an advance notice of 
proposed rulemaking for the purpose of— 

(1) evaluating the progress toward achiev- 
ing the goals of replacement fuel use de- 
scribed in section 502(b)(2), as modified under 
section 504; 

(2) identifying the problems associated 
with achieving those goals; 

(3) assessing the adequacy and practicabil- 
ity of those goals; and 

(4) considering all actions needed to 
achieve those goals. 

The Secretary shall provide for at least 3 re- 
gional hearings on the advance notice of pro- 
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posed rulemaking, with respect to which offi- 
cial transcripts shall be maintained. The 
comment period in connection with such ad- 
vance notice of proposed rulemaking shall be 
completed within 7 months after publication 
of the advance notice. 

(b) PROPOSED RULE.—Before May 1, 1999, 
the Secretary shall publish in the Federal 
Register a proposed rule for the rule required 
under subsection (e), and shall provide for a 
public comment period, with hearings, of not 
less than 90 days. 

(c) DETERMINATION.—(1) Not later than 
January 1, 2000, the Secretary shall, through 
the rule required under subsection (e), deter- 
mine whether a fleet requirement program is 
necessary under this section. Such a pro- 
gram shall be considered necessary if the 
Secretary finds that— 

(A) the goal of replacement fuel use de- 
scribed in section 502(b)(2)(B), as modified 
under section 504, is not expected to be actu- 
ally achieved by 2010, or such other date as is 
established under section 504, by voluntary 
means or pursuant to this title or any other 
law without such a fleet requirement pro- 
gram, taking into consideration the status of 
the achievement of the interim goal de- 
scribed in section 502(b)(2)(A), as modified 
under section 504; and 

(B) such goal is practicable and actually 
achievable within periods specified in section 
502(b)(2), as modified under section 504, 
through implementation of such a fleet re- 
quirement program in combination with vol- 
untary means and the application of other 
programs relevant to achieving such goals. 

(2) The rule under subsection (e) shall also 
modify the goal described in section 
502(b)(2)(B) and establish a revised goal pur- 
suant to section 504 if the Secretary deter- 
mines, based on the proceeding required 
under subsection (a), that the goal in effect 
at the time of that proceeding is inadequate 
or impracticable, and not expected to be 
achievable. Such goal as modified and estab- 
lished shall be applicable in making the find- 
ings described in paragraph (1). If the Sec- 
retary modifies the goal under this para- 
graph, he may also modify the percentages 
stated in subsection (e)(1) and the minimum 
percentage stated in subsection (e)(2) shall 
be not less than 10 percent. 

(d) EXPLANATION OF DETERMINATION THAT 
FLEET REQUIREMENT PROGRAM IS NOT NEC- 
ESSARY.—If the Secretary determines, based 
on findings under subsection (c), that a fleet 
requirement program under this section is 
not necessary, the Secretary shall, by Janu- 
ary 1, 2000, publish such determination in the 
Federal Register as a final agency action, in- 
cluding an explanation of the findings on 
which such determination is made and the 
basis for the determination. 

(e) FLEET REQUIREMENT PROGRAM.—(1) If 
the Secretary determines under subsection 
(c) that a fleet requirement program is nec- 
essary, the Secretary shall, by January 1, 
2000, by rule require that, except as provided 
in paragraph (2), of the total number of new 
light duty motor vehicles acquired for a non- 
Federal fleet— 

(A) 20 percent of the motor vehicles ac- 
quired in model year 2002; 

(B) 40 percent of the motor vehicles ac- 
quired in model year 2003; 

(C) 60 percent of the motor vehicles ac- 
quired in model year 2004; and 

(D) 70 percent of the motor vehicles ac- 
quired in model year 2005 and thereafter, 
shall be alternative fueled vehicles. 

(2) With respect to model years 2003 and 
thereafter, and so long as the goal described 
in section 502(b)(2)(B), as modified under sec- 
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tion 504, will be achieved, the Secretary 
may— 

(A) revise the percentage requirements 
under paragraph (1) downward, except that 
under no circumstances shall the percentage 
requirement for a model year be less than 20 
percent; and 

(B) extend the time under paragraph (1) for 
up to 2 model years. 

(3) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued as requiring any fleet to acquire al- 
ternative fueled vehicles or alternative fuels 
that do not meet the normal business re- 
quirements and practices and needs of that 
fleet. 

(4) A vehicle operating only on gasoline 
that complies with applicable requirements 
of the Clean Air Act shall not be considered 
an alternative fueled vehicle under this sub- 
section, except that the Secretary, as part of 
the rule under this subsection, may deter- 
mine that such vehicle should be treated as 
an alternative fueled vehicle for purposes of 
this section, for fleets subject to part C of 
title II of the Clean Air Act, taking into con- 
sideration the impact on energy security and 
the goals stated in section 502(a). 

(f) EXTENSION OF DEADLINES.—The Sec- 
retary may, by notice published in the Fed- 
eral Register, extend the deadlines estab- 
lished under subsections (c), (d), and (e) for 
an additional 90 days if the Secretary is un- 
able to meet such deadlines. Such extension 
shall not be reviewable. 

(g) EXEMPTIONS.—The rule issued under 
subsection (e) shall provide for the prompt 
exemption by the Secretary, through a sim- 
ple and reasonable process, of any fleet from 
the requirements of subsection (e), in whole 
or in part, if it is demonstrated to the satis- 
faction of the Secretary that— 

(1) alternative fueled vehicles that meet 
the normal requirements and practices of the 
principal business of the fleet owner are not 
reasonably available for acquisition; 

(2) alternative fuels that meet the normal 
requirements and practices of the principal 
business of the fleet owner are not available 
in the area in which the vehicles are to be 
operated; or 

(3) in the case of local government entities, 
the application of such requirements would 
pose an unreasonable financial hardship. 

(h) SUBSTITUTION.—The rule issued under 
subsection (e) shall permit a fleet owner to 
substitute, or enter into an agreement with 
another party to substitute, an equal number 
of alternative fueled vehicles not subject to 
the requirements of subsection (a), including 
vehicles purchased before the effective date 
of such rule, for vehicles otherwise subject to 
subsection (a). Such substitute vehicles shall 
be counted toward meeting the requirement 
established under subsection (e). Such sub- 
stitute vehicles may include vehicles con- 
verted to alternative fueled vehicles in ac- 
cordance with applicable law, except that 
such substitute vehicles may not be conver- 
sions of or replacements for diesel fueled ve- 
hicles. Nothing in this title or the amend- 
ments made by this title shall require a fleet 
owner to acquire conversion vehicles. 

(i) MINIMUM FLEET SIZE. (I) Except as pro- 
vided in paragraph (2), fleet requirements es- 
tablished under this section shall apply to 
fleets of 10 or more motor vehicles. 

(2) So long as the goal described in section 
502(b) (2) (B), as modified under section 504, 
will be achieved, the Secretary may increase 
the minimum fleet size to which the fleet re- 
quirement program under this section ap- 
plies, except that under no circumstances 
shall such minimum fleet size be greater 
than 100. 
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(j) INCLUSION OF LAW ENFORCEMENT VEHI- 
CLES AND URBAN BUSES.—(1) If the Secretary 
determines, by rule, that the inclusion of 
fleets of law enforcement motor vehicles in 
the fleet requirement program established 
under this section would contribute to 
achieving the goal described in section 
§02(b)(2)(B), as modified under section 504, 
and the Secretary finds that such Inclusion 
would not hinder the use of the motor vehi- 
cles for law enforcement purposes, the Sec- 
retary may include such fleets in such pro- 
gram. The Secretary may only initiate one 
rulemaking under this paragraph. 

(2) If the Secretary determines, by rule, 
that the inclusion of new urban buses, as de- 
fined by the Administrator under title II of 
the Clean Air Act, in the fleet requirement 
program established under this section 
would contribute to achieving the goal de- 
scribed in section 602(b)(2)(B), as modified 
under section 504, the Secretary may include 
such buses in such program, if the Secretary 
finds that such application will be consistent 
with energy security goals and the needs and 
objectives of encouraging and facilitating 
the greater use of such buses by the public, 
taking into consideration the impact of such 
application on public transit entities. The 
Secretary may only initiate one rulemaking 
under this paragraph. 

(3) Rulemakings under paragraph (1) or (2) 
shall be separate from a rulemaking under 
subsection (e), but may not occur unless a 
rulemaking is carried out under subsection 


(e). 

(k) CONSIDERATION OF FACTORS.—In carry- 
ing out this section, the Secretary shall take 
into consideration energy security, costs, 
safety, lead time requirements, vehicle miles 
traveled annually, effect on greenhouse 
gases, technological feasibility, energy re- 
quirements, economic impacts, including im- 
pacts on workers and the impact on consum- 
ers and fleets, the availability of alternative 
fuels and alternative fueled vehicles, and 
other relevant factors. 

(1) CONSULTATION AND PARTICIPATION OF 
OTHER FEDERAL AGENCIES.—In carrying out 
this section and section 506, the Secretary 
shall consult with the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation, the Administrator, and other appro- 
priate Federal agencies. The Secretary shall 
provide for the participation of the Sec- 
retary of Transportation and the Adminis- 
trator in the development and issuance of 
the rule under this section, including the 
public process concerning such rule. 

SEC. 508, SECRETARY'S RECOMMENDATIONS TO 
CONGRESS. 

(a) RECOMMENDATIONS TO REQUIRE AVAIL- 
ABILITY OR ACQUISITION.—If the Secretary de- 
termines, under section 507(d), that a fleet 
requirement program under section 507 is not 
necessary, the Secretary shall so notify the 
Congress. If the Secretary so notifies the 
Congress, the Secretary shall, within 2 years 
after such notification and by rule, prepare 
and submit to the Congress recommenda- 
tions for requirements or incentives for— 

(1) fuel providers to make available to the 
public replacement fuels, including providing 
for the construction or availability of relat- 
ed fuel delivery systems; 

(2) suppliers of alternative fueled vehicles 
to make available to the public alternative 
fueled vehicles and to ensure the availability 
of necessary related services; and 

(3) motor vehicle drivers to use replace- 
ment fuels, 
to the extent necessary to achieve such goals 
of replacement fuel use and to ensure that 
the availability of alternative fuels and of 
alternative fueled vehicles are consistent 
with each other. 
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(b) FAIR AND EQUITABLE APPLICATION.—In 
carrying out this section, the Secretary shall 
recommend the imposition of requirements 
proportionately on all appropriate fuel pro- 
viders and purchasers of motor fuels and sup- 
pliers and purchasers of motor vehicles in a 
fair and equitable manner. 

SEC. 509. EFFECT ON OTHER LAWS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Nothing in this Act or 
the amendments made by this Act shall be 
construed to alter, affect, or modify the pro- 
visions of the Clean Air Act, or regulations 
issued thereunder. 

(b) COMPLIANCE BY ALTERNATIVE FUELED 
VEHICLES.—Alternative fueled vehicles, 
whether dedicated vehicles or dual fueled ve- 
hicles, and the alternative fuels for operat- 
ing such vehicles, shall comply with require- 
ments of the Clean Air Act applicable to 
such vehicles and fuels. 

SEC. 510. PROHIBITED ACTS. 

It shall be unlawful for any person to vio- 
late any provision of section 503(b) or 507, or 
any regulation issued under such sections. 
SEC. 511. ENFORCEMENT. 

(a) Whoever violates section 510 shall be 
subject to a civil penalty of not more than 
$5,000 for each violation. 

(b) Whoever willfully violates section 510 
shall be fined not more than $10,000 for each 
violation. 

(c) Any person who knowingly and will- 
fully violates section 510 after having been 
subjected to a civil penalty for a prior viola- 
tion of section 510 shall be fined not more 
than $50,000 or imprisoned not more than six 
months, or both. 

SEC. 512, POWERS OF THE SECRETARY. 

For the purpose of carrying out title III. 
title IV, this title, and title VI, the Sec- 
retary, or the duly designated agent of the 
Secretary, may hold such hearings, take 
such testimony, sit and act at such times 
and places, administer such oaths, and re- 
quire, by subpena, the attendance and testi- 
mony of such witnesses and the production 
of such books, papers, correspondence, mem- 
orandums, contracts, agreements, or other 
records as the Secretary of Transportation is 
authorized to do under section 505(b)(1) of 
the Motor Vehicle Information and Cost Sav- 
ings Act (15 U.S.C. 2005(b)(1)). 

SEC. 513. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

There are authorized to be appropriated to 
the Secretary for carrying out this title 
$10,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 1992 
through 1996, and such sums as may be nec- 
essary for fiscal years 1997 through 2000. 

TITLE VI—ELECTRIC MOTOR VEHICLES 
SEC. 601. DEFINITIONS. 

For the purposes of this title— 

(1) the term “associated equipment“ means 
equipment necessary for the regeneration, 
refueling, or recharging of batteries or other 
forms of electrical energy used to power an 
electric motor vehicle; 

(2) the term “comparable conventionally 
fueled motor vehicle“ means a motor vehicle 
powered by an internal combustion engine 
that utilizes gasoline or diesel fuel as its fuel 
source and provides passenger capacity or 
payload capacity the same or similar to an 
electric motor vehicle, as determined by the 
Secretary; 

(3) the term “electric motor vehicle” 
means a motor vehicle primarily powered by 
an electric motor that draws current from 
rechargeable storage batteries, fuel cells, or 
other sources of electrical current, and that 
may include a nonelectrical source of supple- 
mental power; 

(4) the term price differential“ means 

(A) in the case of a purchased motor vehi- 
cle, the difference between the manufactur- 
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er's suggested retail price of such motor ve- 
hicle and the manufacturer's suggested re- 
tail price of a comparable conventionally 
fueled motor vehicle; and 

(B) in the case of a leased motor vehicle, 
the difference between the monthly lease 
payment of such motor vehicle and the 
monthly lease payment of a comparable con- 
ventionally fueled motor vehicle; 

(5) the term State“ means each of the 
several States, the District of Columbia, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the United 
States Virgin Islands, Guam, American 
Samoa, the Commonwealth of the Northern 
Mariana Islands, and any other Common- 
wealth, territory, or possession of the United 
States; and 

(6) the term user“ means a person or en- 
tity that purchases or leases an electric 
motor vehicle. 

Subtitle A—Electric Motor Vehicle 
Commercial Demonstration Program 
SEC. 611. APPLICATIONS. 

(a) The Secretary shall request proposals 
to demonstrate electric motor vehicles or 
electric motor vehicles and associated equip- 
ment in one or more metropolitan areas. The 
initial request for proposals shall be issued 
within 18 months after the date of enactment 
of this Act. 

(b) Requests for proposals under this sec- 
tion shall require the proposals to include a 
description of the proposer, the manufac- 
turer, the proposed users, the metropolitan 
area or areas, the number of motor vehicles 
to be demonstrated and their type, charac- 
teristics, and life-cycle costs, the price dif- 
ferential, the proposed discount payment, 
the contributions of State or local govern- 
ments and other parties to the demonstra- 
tion project, the domestic content of the 
motor vehicles, and any other information 
the Secretary requires to make selections 
under section 612. 

SEC. 612. SELECTION OF PROPOSERS. 

(a) After consulting with the Secretary of 
Transportation, the Secretary of Commerce, 
and the Administrator of the Environmental 
Protection Agency, and within 240 days after 
a request for proposals has been made under 
section 611, the Secretary may select one or 
more proposals to receive financial support 
pursuant to section 613. 

(b)(1) No one project selected under this 
section shall receive more than 25 percent of 
the funds made available under section 615. 

(2) A demonstration project may include 
electric vehicles in more than one metropoli- 
tan area and in more than one State. 

(c) In determining whether to select a pro- 
posal the Secretary shall consider— 

(1) the ability of the manufacturer, di- 
rectly, indirectly, or in combination with 
the proposer, to develop, assist in the dem- 
onstration of, manufacture, distribute, sell, 
service, and ensure the continued availabil- 
ity of parts for, electric motor vehicles that 
are proposed to be included in the dem- 
onstration project; 

(2) the geographic and climatic diversity of 
the metropolitan area or areas in which the 
demonstration project is to be undertaken, 
when considered in combination with other 
proposals or other selected demonstration 
projects; 

(3) the suitability of the motor vehicles for 
their intended use; 

(4) the environmental effects of the use of 
the proposed motor vehicles; 

(5) the long-term technical and competi- 
tive viability of the electric motor vehicles; 

(6) the price differential and the proposed 
discount payment; 

(7) the extent of involvement of State or 
local government and other parties in the 
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demonstration project, and whether such in- 
volvement will permit a reduction of the 
Federal cost share per vehicle or will other- 
wise be used to leverage the Federal con- 
tribution to be provided among a greater 
number of electric vehicles; 

(8) the proportion of domestic content of 
the electric motor vehicles; 

(9) the safety of the electric motor vehi- 
cles; and 

(10) other criteria as the Secretary consid- 
ers appropriate. 

(d) The Secretary shall require that— 

(1) the electric motor vehicles will be used 
primarily in the metropolitan area or areas 
identified in the proposal; 

(2) as a part of the demonstration project 
the user or users of the electric motor vehi- 
cles will provide to the proposer and the 
manufacturer information regarding the op- 
eration, maintenance, and usability of the 
electric motor vehicles for 5 years after pur- 
chase or lease; 

(3) the proposer shall provide such informa- 
tion regarding the operation, maintenance, 
and use of the electric motor vehicles as the 
Secretary may request during the period of 
the demonstration project; and 

(4) in the case of automobiles or light duty 
trucks, the number of electric vehicles to be 
included in the demonstration project shall 
be no less than 100 vehicles, except that the 
Secretary may select a demonstration 
project with fewer than 100 vehicles if the 
Secretary determines that selection of such 
a proposal will ensure that there is geo- 
graphic or climatic diversity of the proposals 
selected and that an adequate demonstration 
to accelerate the development and use of 
electric vehicles can be undertaken with 
fewer than 100 electric vehicles. 

SEC. 613. DISCOUNTS TO USERS, 

(a) The Secretary shall provide a discount 
payment to a proposer reimbursing the pro- 
poser for a discount provided to users if the 
proposer certifies to the Secretary, in such 
form and at such time as may be required by 
the Secretary, that— 

(1) electric motor vehicles have been pur- 
chased or leased by a user in accordance with 
the requirements of this subtitle; and 

(2) the proposer has provided to the user a 
discount in accordance with this subtitle. 

(b) Not later than 30 days after receipt 
from the proposer of certification which the 
Secretary determines satisfies the require- 
ments of subsection (a), the Secretary shall 
pay to the proposer the full amount of the 
discount payment. 

(c) The discount payment shall be— 

(1) no greater than the price differential; 

(2) no greater than the manufacturer’s sug- 
gested retail price of a comparable conven- 
tionally fueled motor vehicle; and 

(3) used by the proposer solely to reim- 
burse the user for the purchase or lease of an 
electric motor vehicle. 

(d) No discount payment shall be provided 
under this section if the actual purchase 
price of an electric motor vehicle, adjusted 
to reflect the discount payment and any ad- 
ditional reduction that may result from con- 
tributions provided by other parties, is more 
than 10 percent less than the manufacturer’s 
suggested retail price of a comparable con- 
ventionally fueled motor vehicle. 

SEC. 614. REPORTS TO CONGRESS. 

(a) PROGRESS REPORTS.—The Secretary 
shall annually report to Congress on the 
progress being made, through demonstration 
projects supported under this subtitle, to ac- 
celerate the development and use of electric 
motor vehicles. 

(b) REPORT ON ENCOURAGING THE PURCHASE 
AND USE OF ELECTRIC VEHICLES.—Within 18 
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months after the date of enactment of this 
Act, the Secretary shall submit to the Con- 
gress and the President a report on methods 
for encouraging the purchase and use of elec- 
tric vehicles. Such report shall focus on the 
potential cost of purchasing and maintaining 
electric vehicles, including the initial cost of 
the batteries and the cost of replacement 
batteries, and shall identify methods for re- 
ducing, subsidizing, or sharing such costs. 
Such report shall also include recommenda- 
tions for legislative and administrative 
measures to support and encourage the pur- 
chase and use of electric vehicles. 

SEC, 615, AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS, 

There are authorized to be appropriated to 
the Secretary to carry out this subtitle 
$50,000,000 for the 10 fiscal year period begin- 
ning with the first full fiscal year after the 
date of enactment of this Act. 

SEC. 616. TECHNOLOGY TRANSFER PROGRAM. 

(a) The Secretary shall conduct a program 
designed to accelerate wider application of 
advanced electric vehicle technology, includ- 
ing advanced battery technologies. 

(b) The Secretary, in carrying out the pro- 
gram authorized by subsection (a), shall— 

(1) undertake an inventory and assessment 
of advanced electric vehicle technologies and 
their commercial capability; and 

(2) develop a Federal-industry information 
exchange program to improve technology 
transfer, which may consist of workshops, 
publications, conferences, and a data base for 
use by the public and private sectors. 
Subtitle B—Electric Motor Vehicle Infra- 

structure and Support Systems Develop- 

ment Program 
SEC, 621. DEFINITIONS, 

For purposes of this subtitle— 

(1) the term “infrastructure and support 
systems“ includes support and maintenance 
services and facilities, electricity delivery 
mechanisms and methods, regulatory treat- 
ment of investment in electric motor vehi- 
cles and associated equipment, consumer 
education programs, safety and health proce- 
dures, and battery availability, replacement, 
recycling, and disposal, that may be required 
to enable electric utilities, automobile man- 
ufacturers, and others to support the oper- 
ation and maintenance of an electric motor 
vehicle and associated equipment; and 

(2) the term “non-Federal person“ means 
an entity not part of the Federal Govern- 
ment that is organized under the laws of the 
United States, including— 

(A) a for-profit business; 

(B) a private foundation; 

(C) a nonprofit organization such as a uni- 
versity; 

(D) a trade or professional society; or 

(E) a unit of State or local government. 
SEC, 622, GENERAL AUTHORITY. 

(a) The Secretary shall undertake a pro- 
gram to enter into joint ventures with one or 
more eligible non-Federal persons for cost- 
shared research, development, or demonstra- 
tion of an infrastructure and support sys- 
tems program or system designed to support 
the use of electric motor vehicles. 

(b) A non-Federal person shall be eligible 
to participate in a joint venture under this 
subtitle only if it demonstrates to the satis- 
faction of the Secretary that it will conduct 
a substantial portion of its activities under 
the joint venture in the United States using 
United States labor and materials. 

(c) Activities under this subtitle shall be 
coordinated with activities under subtitle A. 
SEC, 623. SOLICITATION OF JOINT VENTURES. 

(a) Not later than 1 year after funds are ap- 
propriated for such purpose under this sub- 
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title, the Secretary shall solicit proposals for 
joint ventures representing geographically 
and climatically diverse regions of the Unit- 
ed States. Within 240 days after proposals 
have been solicited, the Secretary shall se- 
lect proposals and thereafter enter into ne- 
gotiations in order to obtain a final agree- 
ment where possible between the Secretary 
and the non-Federal person or persons sub- 
mitting the proposal selected by the Sec- 
retary. 

(b) The infrastructure and support systems 
programs for which joint ventures are se- 
lected under this section may be designed to 
address— 

(1) the ability to service electric motor ve- 
hicles and to provide or service associated 
equipment; 

(2) the installation of charging facilities; 

(3) rates and cost recovery for electric util- 
ities who Invest in infrastructure capital-re- 
lated expenditures; 

(4) the conduct of information dissemina- 
tion programs; 

(5) the development of safety and health 
procedures and guidelines related to battery 
charging, watering, and emissions; and 

(6) such other requirements as the Sec- 
retary considers necessary in order to ad- 
dress the infrastructure and support systems 
needed to support electric motor vehicles. 

(c) The Secretary shall require at least 50 
percent of the costs directly and specifically 
related to any selected proposal to be pro- 
vided from non-Federal sources. 

(d) In the case of joint ventures activities 
under this title and, in the case of any exist- 
ing or future joint ventures related pri- 
marily to battery technology for electric 
motor vehicles under other provisions of law, 
where the knowledge resulting from research 
and development activities conducted pursu- 
ant to such joint ventures is for the benefit 
of the participating companies (particularly 
domestic companies) that provide financial 
resources to the program, the Secretary, for 
a period of up to 5 years after the develop- 
ment of information that— 

(1) results from research and development 
activities conducted under such joint ven- 
tures; and 

(2) would be a trade secret or commercial 
or financial information that is privileged or 
confidential if the information had been ob- 
tained from a participating company, 
may, notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, provide appropriate protections against 
the dissemination of such information to the 
public, and the provisions of section 1905 of 
title 18, United States Code, shall apply to 
such information. Nothing in this subsection 
provides protections against the dissemina- 
tion of such Information to Congress. For 
purposes of this subsection, a domestic 
com means an entity which is substan- 
tially involved in the United States in the 
domestic production of motor vehicles for 
sale in the United States and has a substan- 
tial percentage of its production facilities in 
the United States. 

SEC. 624. ELECTRIC UTILITY PARTICIPATION 
STUDY. 

The Secretary, in consultation with appro- 
priate Federal departments and agencies, 
representatives of State regulatory commis- 
sions and electric utilities, and such other 
persons as the Secretary considers appro- 
priate, shall undertake or cause to have un- 
dertaken a study to determine the means by 
which electric utilities may invest in, own, 
sell, lease, service, or recharge batteries used 
to power electric motor vehicles. 

SEC. 625. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

There are authorized to be appropriated to 
the Secretary to carry out this subtitle not 
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to exceed $10,000,000 for each of the 5 fiscal 
years beginning after the date of enactment 
of this Act. 

TITLE VII- ELECTRIC TT 
SEC. 701. FINDINGS AND PURPOSES. 

(a) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds that— 

(1) in 1970, 24 percent of the fuel consumed 
in the United States was used to produce 
electricity; this figure rose to 36 percent in 
1990 and is projected to rise to more than 41 
percent by 2010; 

(2) the energy efficiency and economic effi- 
ciency of the electric utility sector and the 
energy security of the Nation are best served 
by a regulatory structure providing for freer 
wholesale market entry by independent 
power producers; 

(3) the Nation's environment is best served 
by the encouragement and further develop- 
ment of independent power producers, who 
account for 28 percent of new electric genera- 
tion capacity made available in the last 5 
years in conformity with the Clean Air Act 
new source performance standards; 

(4) the protection of the public health, 
safety and welfare, preservation of national 
security, and the proper exercise of congres- 
sional authority under the Constitution to 
regulate interstate commerce require a pro- 
gram to— 

(A) enhance the Nation’s energy security 
by increasing the potential supplies and sup- 
pliers of electric power, 

(B) allow for the broadest range of options 
for electric utilities that need new incre- 
ments of electric power, 

(C) build upon the established success of 
the cogeneration and small power production 
provisions of title II of the Public Utility 
Regulatory Policies Act of 1978, 

(D) increase the reliability of electric sup- 
plies in order to bolster the Nation’s reserves 
of electric power, which have dwindled sub- 
stantially during the last decade, 

(E) deliver electricity to consumers at the 
lowest reasonable price, and 

(F) clarify existing Federal authority to 
ensure that essential transmission services 
will be available to facilitate independent 
power and other wholesale sales, while main- 
taining reliability of service and protecting 
other consumer interests. 

(b) PURPOSES.—The purposes of this title 
are to— 

(1) ensure an adequate and economical sup- 
ply of electricity in the United States; 

(2) encourage greater use of abundant do- 
mestic resources for generating electricity; 

(3) facilitate power plant ownership by 
those best able to build power plants at the 
lowest reasonable cost; 

(4) encourage conservation of the fuel and 
capital resources used to generate elec- 
tricity; and 

(5) clarify Federal authority to ensure that 
transmission service is provided on a non- 
discriminatory basis. 


Subtitle A—Public Utility Holding Company 
Act Amendments 
SEC, 711. TREATMENT OF INDEPENDENT POWER 
PRODUCERS UNDER PUHCA. 


Title I of the Public Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act of 1935 (15 U.S.C. 79 and following) 
is amended by adding the following new sec- 
tion after section 31 and by redesignating 
sections 32 and 33 as sections 33 and 34 re- 
spectively: 

“SEC. 32. INDEPENDENT POWER PRODUCERS. 

(a) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion— 

() INDEPENDENT POWER PRODUCER.—The 
term ‘independent power producer’ means 
any person determined by the Federal En- 
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ergy Regulatory Commission, under rules 
promulgated by such Commission, to be en- 
gaged directly and exclusively in the busi- 
ness of owning or operating (or both owning 
and operating) all or part of one or more eli- 
gible facilities. No person shall be deemed to 
be an independent power producer under this 
section unless such person has applied to the 
Federal Energy Regulatory Commission for a 
determination under this paragraph. The 
Federal Energy Regulatory Commission 
shall notify the Securities and Exchange 
Commission whenever a determination is 
made under this paragraph that any person 
is an independent power producer. 

“(2) ELIGIBLE FACILITY.— 

“(A) WHOLESALE GENERATION FACILITIES.— 
Except as provided in subparagraph (B), the 
term ‘eligible facility’ means a facility, 
wherever located, that is used for the genera- 
tion of electric energy exclusively for sale at 
wholesale. Such term includes interconnect- 
ing transmission facilities necessary to ef- 
fect such sale at wholesale. 

„B) EXISTING RATE-BASED FACILITIES NOT 
ELIGIBLE.—No facility which is included (in 
whole or in part), as of the date of enactment 
of this section, in the rate base of a State 
regulated electric utility, shall be deemed to 
be an eligible facility notwithstanding any 
subsequent sale or lease of such facility by 
such State regulated electric utility. 

b) EXEMPTIONS FOR INDEPENDENT POWER 
PRODUCERS.—An independent power producer 
(1) shall not be deemed to be an electric util- 
ity company under section 2(a)(3) of this Act, 
and (2) shall be exempt from all provisions of 
this Act other than the provisions of this 
section. The preceding sentence shall apply 
whether or not the independent power pro- 
ducer is a subsidiary company, an affiliate, 
or an associate company of a holding com- 


pany. 

e) COMPANIES EXEMPT UNDER SECTION 3.— 
Notwithstanding any other provision of this 
Act, a holding company that is exempt under 
section 3 shall be permitted, without condi- 
tion or limitation under this Act, to acquire 
and maintain an interest in the business of 
one or more independent power producers. 

(d) REGISTERED HOLDING COMPANIES.— 
Notwithstanding any other provision of this 
Act, a registered holding company shall be 
permitted (without the need to apply for, or 
receive approval from, the Commission, and 
otherwise without condition under any other 
provision of this Act) to acquire and hold the 
securities, or interest in the business, of one 
or more independent power producers. Any 
interest in the business of one or more inde- 
pendent power producers by a registered 
holding company (regardless of where facili- 
ties owned or operated by such independent 
power producers are located) shall be consid- 
ered to be— 

“(1) consistent with the operation of an in- 
tegrated public utility system; and 

**(2) reasonably incidental, or economically 
necessary or appropriate, to the operation of 
an integrated public utility system: Provided, 
That— 

) the creation or maintenance of any 
relationship (including any service, sales, or 
construction contract) with, and 

“(B) the issuance of securities to finance 
an acquisition of securities of, or the guaran- 
tee of securities of, 


an independent power producer, by a reg- 
istered holding company (or a subsidiary or 
affiliate company of a registered company) 
shall remain subject to section 6 of this Act. 
In determining whether to approve any ac- 
tion under subparagraphs (A) and (B), the 
Commission shall not find that the security 
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is not reasonably adapted to the earning 
power or the security structure of the reg- 
istered company, or that the transaction is 
an improper risk, unless the Commission 
first finds that the issuance of the security 
or the transaction would have a substantial 
adverse impact on the financial integrity of 
the registered company system; and Provided 
further, That in determining whether to ap- 
prove the issuance or sale of a security, or 
any other transactions by a registered com- 
pany or its subsidiaries other than those 
with an independent power producer, the 
Commission shall not consider the effect of 
the capitalization or earnings of any subsidi- 
ary which is an independent power producer 
upon the registered holding company system 
unless the transaction, if approved, would 
have a substantial adverse impact on the fi- 
nancial integrity of the registered holding 
company system. The Commission may not 
make any determination or finding under 
subparagraph (A) or (B) until the Commis- 
sion has promulgated regulations with re- 
spect to the actions which would be consid- 
ered, for purposes of this subsection, to have 
a substantial adverse impact on the financial 
integrity of the registered holding company 
system. Such regulations shall ensure that 
the action has no adverse impact on any 
utility subsidiary or its customers, or on the 
ability of State commissions to protect such 
subsidiary or customers, and shall take into 
account the amount and type of capital in- 
vested in independent power producers, the 
ratio of such capital to the total capital in- 
vested in utility operations, the availability 
of books and records, and the financial and 
operating experience of the registered hold- 
ing company and the independent power pro- 
ducer. The Commission shall promulgate 
regulations under this subsection within 6 
months after the enactment of the Com- 
prehensive National Energy Policy Act. 

(e) APPLICATION OF ACT TO OTHER ELIGI- 
BLE FACILITIES.—After the date of the enact- 
ment of this section, in the case of any per- 
son engaged directly and exclusively in the 
business of owning or operating (or both 
owning and operating) all or part of one or 
more eligible facilities, an advisory letter 
from the Commission staff under this Act or 
an order issued by the Commission under 
this Act shall not be required for the pur- 
pose, or have the effect, of exempting such 
person from treatment as an electric utility 
company under section 2(a)(3) or exempting 
such person from any provision of this Act. 

“(f) STATE AUTHORITIES.—Nothing in this 
section shall be construed to affect or limit 
in any way any authority of any State com- 
mission to review the financial structure of 
any independent power producer selling elec- 
tric power to a State regulated electric util- 
ity, the rates and charges of which are sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of such State com- 
mission. Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to eliminate or reduce any existing 
State jurisdiction to define or regulate elec- 
tric utilities.“ 

SEC. 712. OWNERSHIP OF INDEPENDENT POWER 
PRODUCERS AND QUALIFYING FA- 


Section 3 of the Federal Power Act (16 
U.S.C. 791a and following) is amended by add- 
ing the following after the semicolon at the 
end of paragraph (17)(C)(ii) and after the 
semicolon at the end of paragraph (18)(8) (li): 
“the ownership by a person of one or more 
independent power producers shall not result 
in such person being considered as being pri- 
marily engaged in the generation or sale of 
electric power within the meaning of this 
clause;”’. 
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SEC. 713. AFFILIATE TRANSACTIONS; STATE AU- 
THORITIES. 


(a) AFFILIATE TRANSACTIONS.—(1) Section 
205 of the Federal Power Act is amended by 
adding the following new subsection at the 
end thereof: 

“(g)(1) It shall be a violation of this Act for 
an independent power producer to sell elec- 
tric energy to a public utility if the inde- 
pendent power producer is an affiliate, asso- 
ciate company, or subsidiary company of the 
public utility. 

2) As used in this subsection the terms 
‘affiliate’, ‘associate company’, and ‘subsidi- 
ary company’ shall have the same meaning 
as when used in the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act of 1935. 

“(3) This subsection shall take effect with 
respect to the sale of electric energy the 
rates and charges for which are approved or 
fixed by the Commission, or which the Com- 
mission permits to take effect, under section 
205 or 206 after the date of the enactment of 
this subsection.”. 

(b) BOOKS AND RECORDS.—Section 201 of the 
Federal Power Act is amended by adding the 
following new subsection at the end thereof: 

“(g) BOOKS AND RECORDS.—(1) Upon written 
order of a State Commission, a State com- 
mission may examine the books, accounts, 
memoranda, contracts, and records of— 

“(A) an electric utility company subject to 
its regulatory authority under State law, 

„B) any independent power producer sell- 
ing power at wholesale to such electric util- 
ity, 

“(C) any subsidiary company, associate 
company, or affiliate of the electric utility 
company, and 

„D) any subsidiary company, associate 
company, or affiliate of the independent 
power producer which independent power 
producer sells power at wholesale to an elec- 
tric utility company referred to in subpara- 
graph (A), 
wherever located, if such examination is re- 
quired for the effective discharge of the 
State commission’s regulatory responsibil- 
ities affecting the provision of electric serv- 
ice. 

2) Any United States district court lo- 
cated in the State in which the State com- 
mission referred to in paragraph (1) is lo- 
cated shall have jurisdiction to issue an in- 
junction compelling compliance with an 
order issued by the State commission under 
this subsection. 

63) As used in this subsection the terms 
‘affiliate’, ‘associate company’, ‘electric util- 
ity company’, and ‘subsidiary company’ shall 
have the same meaning as when used in the 
Public Utility Holding Company Act of 
1935. 

Subtitle B— Federal Power Act; Interstate 

Commerce in Electricity 
SEC. 721. INTERCONNECTION. 

Section 210 of the Federal Power Act is 
amended in subsection (a) by striking geo- 
thermal power producer“ and all that follows 
down through “qualifying small power pro- 
ducer,” and inserting , or any other person 
generating electric energy for sale for re- 
sale“ in paragraph (1). 

SEC. 722. AMENDMENTS TO SECTION 211 OF FED- 
ERAL POWER ACT. 

Section 211 of the Federal Power Act (16 
U.S.C. 824j) is amended as follows: 

(1) The first sentence of subsection (a) is 
amended to read as follows: “Any electric 
utility, Federal power marketing agency, or 
any other person generating electric energy 
for sale for resale, may apply to the Commis- 
sion for an order under this subsection re- 
quiring a transmitting utility to provide 
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transmission services (including any en- 
largement of transmission capacity nec- 
essary to provide such services) to the appli- 
cant.“ 

(2) In the second sentence of subsection (a), 
strike the Commission may“ and all that 
follows and insert “the Commission shall 
issue such order if it finds that such order 
meets the requirements of section 212, would 
maintain the reliability of any electric util- 
ity system to which the order applies, would 
otherwise be in the public interest, and 
would— 

““(1) conserve a significant amount of en- 
ergy, 

“(2) significantly promote the efficient use 
of facilities and resources, 

(3) promote competition in the wholesale 
power market, 

““4) enhance protection of the environ- 
ment, or 

66) prevent, arrest, or abate discrimina- 
tory practices that are subject to the juris- 
diction of the Commission.“. 

(3) In subsection (b)— 

(A) Strike out other electric utility“ and 
insert “transmitting utility“ in both places 
such term appears. 

(B) After affected electric utility,” insert 
“each affected transmitting utility.“ 

(C) Strike out “an evidentiary hearing” in 
the second sentence and insert a hearing“. 

(4) In subsection (c)— 

(A) Strike out paragraph (1). 

(B) In paragraph (2) strike which requires 
the electric” and insert which requires the 
transmitting”. 

(C) In paragraph (3) strike “electric” and 
insert electric utilities or transmitting”. 

(5) In subsection (d)— 

(A) In the first sentence of paragraph (1), 
strike electric“ and insert “transmitting” 
in each place it appears. 

(B) In the second sentence of paragraph (1) 
before and each affected electric utility,” 
insert each affected transmitting utility.“ 

(C) In paragraph (3), strike electric“ and 
insert “transmitting”. 

(D) Strike the period in subparagraph (B) 
of paragraph (1) and insert , or“ and after 
subparagraph (B) insert the following new 
subparagraph: 

“(C) the order to provide such transmission 
services requires enlargement of trans- 
mission capacity and the transmitting util- 
ity subject to the order has failed, after 
making a good faith effort, to obtain the 
necessary approvals under applicable Fed- 
eral, State, and local environmental and 
siting laws.“ 

SEC. 723. TRANSMISSION SERVICES. 

(a) AMENDMENTS TO SECTION 212.—Section 
212 of the Federal Power Act is amended as 
follows: 

(1) Strike subsections (a) and (b) and insert 
the following: 

(a) LIMITATIONS.—No order under section 
211 or 213 shall require any transmitting util- 
ity to provide transmission services which 
will (1) unduly impair the reliability of any 
transmitting utility, public utility, or elec- 
tric utility, affected by the order; (2) unduly 
impair the ability of any such utility to 
render adequate services to its customers; or 
(3) unduly economically disadvantage the 
customers of the transmitting utility subject 
to the order. Whenever the Commission finds 
that any proposed order under section 211 or 
213 would have any effect referred to in the 
preceding sentence, the Commission shall 
issue an order requiring the transmitting 
utility to provide so much of the proposed 
wholesale transmission services as would not 
have any such effect. 
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“(b) CHARGES FOR WHOLESALE TRANS- 
MISSION SERVICES.—(1) An order under sec- 
tion 211 or 213 shall require the transmitting 
utility subject to the order to provide whole- 
sale transmission services at rates and 
charges which permit the recovery by such 
utility of all prudent costs incurred in con- 
nection with the transmission services and 
necessary associated services, including an 
appropriate share of the costs of any enlarge- 
ment of transmission facilities (plus a rea- 
sonable rate of return on investment, as ap- 
propriate) as determined by the Commission. 
Orders under section 211 or 213 which provide 
for tariffs of general applicability shall in- 
clude in such tariffs, rates, terms, and condi- 
tions for firm and nonfirm, and long and 
short-term transmission services. Such 
rates, terms, and conditions shall not be un- 
just, unreasonable, unduly discriminatory or 
preferential. 

2) Rates, charges, terms, and conditions 
applicable to transmission service ordered 
under sections 211 or 213, to the extent prac- 
ticable, based on the facts and circumstances 
present at the time, shall be designed to— 

"(A) compensate native load customers for 
legitimate and verifiable economic costs of 
providing the transmission service, 

“(B) provide the lowest reasonable trans- 
mission rates for the transmission service, 
and 

“(C) prevent the collection of monopoly 

rents by the transmitting utility and pro- 
mote the efficient transmission and genera- 
tion of electricity. 
Such rates, charges, terms, and conditions 
shall account for any benefits to the trans- 
mission system of providing the trans- 
mission service, and a reasonable balance 
among subparagraphs (A), (B), and (C).“ 

(2) Subsection (e) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

de) SAVINGS PROVISIONS.—(1) No provision 
of section 210, 211, 213, or 215 shall be treated 
as requiring any person to utilize the author- 
ity of section 210, 211, 213, or 215 in lieu of 
any other authority of law, or as limiting, 
impairing, or otherwise affecting any au- 
thority of the Commission under any other 
provision of law. 

2) Sections 210, 211, 213, 214, and 215, and 
this section, shall not be construed to mod- 
ify, impair, or supersede the operation of the 
antitrust laws. For purposes of this section, 
the term ‘antitrust laws’ has the meaning 
given in subsection (a) of the first sentence 
of the Clayton Act, except that such term in- 
cludes section 5 of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act to the extent that such section 
relates to unfair methods of competition.”’. 

(3) Add the following new subsections at 
the end thereof: 

“(g) PROHIBITION ON MANDATORY RETAIL 
WHEELING.—No order issued under this Act 
shall require the mandatory transmission of 
electric energy directly to an ultimate 
consumer. 

“(h) LAWS APPLICABLE TO FEDERAL COLUM- 
BIA RIVER TRANSMISSION SYSTEM.—(1) The 
Commission shall have authority pursuant 
to section 210, section 211, this section, sec- 
tion 213, and section 214 to (A) order the Ad- 
ministrator of the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration to provide transmission service and 
(B) establish the terms and conditions of 
such service. In applying such sections to the 
Federal Columbia River Power System, the 
Commission shall assure that— 

„) the provisions of otherwise applicable 
Federal laws shall continue in full force and 
effect and shall continue to be applicable to 
the system; and 

(ii) the rates for the transmission of elec- 
tric power on the system shall be governed 
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only by such otherwise applicable provisions 
of law and not by any provision of section 
210, section 211, this section, section 213, or 
section 214, except that no rate for the trans- 
mission of power on the system shall be un- 
just, unreasonable, or unduly discriminatory 
or preferential, as determined by the Com- 
mission. 

(2) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act with respect to the procedures for 
the determination of terms and conditions 
for transmission service— 

“(A) when the Administrator of the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration either (i) in re- 
sponse to a written request for specific 
transmission service terms and conditions 
does not offer the requested terms and condi- 
tions, or (ii) proposes to establish terms and 
conditions of general applicability for trans- 
mission service on the Federal Columbia 
River Transmission System, then the Ad- 
ministrator may provide opportunity for a 
hearing and, in so doing, shall— 

(J) give notice in the Federal Register and 
state in such notice the written explanation 
of the reasons why the specific terms and 
conditions for transmission services are not 
being offered or are being proposed; 

(II) adhere to the procedural require- 
ments of paragraphs (1) through (3) of sec- 
tion 7(i) of the Pacific Northwest Electric 
Power Planning and Conservation Act (16 
U.S.C. 839i)(1) through (3)), except that the 
hearing officer shall, unless the hearing offi- 
cer becomes unavailable to the agency, make 
a recommended decision to the Adminis- 
trator that states the hearing officer’s find- 
ings and conclusions, and the reasons or 
basis thereof, on all material issues of fact, 
le or discretion presented on the record; 
an 

(II) make a determination, setting forth 
the reasons for reaching any findings and 
conclusions which may differ from those of 
the hearing officer, based on the hearing 
record, consideration of the hearing officer’s 
recommended decision, section 211 and this 
section, as amended by the Comprehensive 
National Energy Policy Act, and the provi- 
sions of law as preserved in this section; and 

„B) if application is made to the Commis- 
sion under section 211 for transmission serv- 
ice under terms and conditions different 
than those offered by the Administrator, or 
following the denial of a request for trans- 
mission service by the Administrator, and 
such application is filed within 60 days of the 
Administrator's final determination and in 
accordance with Commission procedures, the 
Commission shall— 

) in the event the Administrator has 
conducted a hearing as herein provided for 
(I) accord parties to the Administrator's 
hearing the opportunity to offer for the Com- 
mission record materials excluded by the Ad- 
ministrator from the hearing record, (II) ac- 
cord such parties the opportunity to submit 
for the Commission record comments on ap- 
propriate terms and conditions, (IH) afford 
those parties the opportunity for a hearing if 
and to the extent that the Commission finds 
the Administrator's hearing record to be in- 
adequate to support a decision by the Com- 
mission, and (IV) establish terms and condi- 
tions for or deny transmission service based 
on the Administrator's hearing record, the 
Commission record, section 211 and this sec- 
tion, as amended by the Comprehensive Na- 
tional Energy Policy Act, and the provisions 
of law as preserved in this section, or 

“(ii) in the event the Administrator has 
not conducted a hearing as herein provided 
for, determine whether to issue an order for 
transmission service in accordance with sec- 
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tion 211 and this section, including providing 
the opportunity for a hearing. 

(3) Notwithstanding those provisions of 
section 313(b) of this Act (16 U.S.C. 8251) 
which designate the court in which review 
may be obtained, any party to a proceeding 
concerning transmission service sought to be 
furnished by the Administrator of the Bon- 
neville Power Administration seeking review 
of an order issued by the Commission in such 
proceeding shall obtain a review of such 
order in the United States Court of Appeals 
for the Pacific Northwest, as that region is 
defined by section 3(14) of the Pacific North- 
west Electric Power Planning and Conserva- 
tion Act (16 U.S.C. 839a(14)). 

%) To the extent the Administrator of the 
Bonneville Power Administration cannot be 
required under section 211 or 213, as a result 
of the Administrator's other statutory man- 
dates, either to (A) provide transmission 
service to an applicant which the Commis- 
sion would otherwise order, or (B) provide 
such service under rates, terms, and condi- 
tions which the Commission would otherwise 
require, the applicant shall not be required 
to provide similar transmission services to 
the Administrator or to provide such serv- 
ices under similar rates, terms, and condi- 
tions. 

(5) The Commission shall not issue any 
order under section 210, section 211, this sec- 
tion, section 213, or section 214 requiring the 
Administrator of the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration to provide transmission service 
if such an order would impair the Adminis- 
trator's ability to provide such transmission 
service to the Administrator’s power and 
transmission customers in the Pacific North- 
west, as that region is defined in section 3(14) 
of the Pacific Northwest Electric Power 
Planning and Conservation Act (16 U.S.C. 
839a(14)), as is needed to assure adequate and 
reliable service to loads in that region. 

(i) EQUITABILITY WITHIN TERRITORY RE- 
STRICTED ELECTRIC SYSTEMS.—With respect 
to an electric utility which is prohibited by 
Federal law from being a source of power 
supply, either directly or through a distribu- 
tor of its electric energy, outside an area set 
forth in such law, no order issued under sec- 
tion 211 may require such electric utility (or 
a distributor of such electric utility) to pro- 
vide transmission services to another entity 
if the electric energy to be transmitted will 
be consumed within the area set forth in 
such Federal law, unless the order is in fur- 
therance of a sale of electric energy to that 
electric utility: Provided, however, That the 
foregoing provision shall not apply to any 
area served at retail by an electric trans- 
mission system which was such a distributor 
on the date of enactment of this subsection 
and which before October 1, 1991, gave its no- 
tice of termination under its power supply 
contract with such electric utility. 

t(j) SHAM TRANSACTIONS.—No order may be 
issued under section 211 or 213 to transmit 
electric energy If the applicant does not have 
a contractual right to purchase or sell such 
electric energy, or does not have a contrac- 
tual right to, or an ownership interest in, a 
generation facility, or would not utilize 
transmission or distribution facilities owned 
or controlled by it to deliver such electric 
energy to retail consumers, or is not a State, 
political subdivision thereof, or any agency 
or instrumentality thereof, authorized by 
State law to generate, transmit, or distrib- 
ute electric energy.“ 

(b) VOLUNTARY PROVISION OF TRANSMISSION 
SERVICES.—Title II of the Federal Power Act 
is amended by adding the following new sec- 
tion after section 212: 
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“SEC. 213. VOLUNTARY PROVISION OF TRANS- 
MISSION SERVICES, 

(a) COVERED SALES.—For purposes of this 
section, a sale of electric energy shall be 
considered a ‘covered sale of electric energy’ 
if the sale is— 

(I) subject to the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mission; and 

(2) pursuant to rates and charges which 
are not based on the costs of providing such 
energy, including a reasonable rate of re- 
turn, 
except that no economy sale or sale which 
results from economic dispatch performed by 
a regional power pool arrangement, each as 
defined by the Commission, shall be treated 
as a covered sale of electric energy and no 
sale of electric energy by a qualifying small 
power production facility or qualifying co- 
generator shall be treated as a covered sale 
of electric energy. 

“(b) UTILITIES TO PROVIDE WHOLESALE 
TRANSMISSION SERVICES.—Whenever— 

“(1) any order is issued permitting any 
transmitting utility or any affiliate thereof 
to make any covered sale of electric energy, 
or 

2) any order is issued under section 203 
permitting a transmitting utility or any af- 
filiate thereof to merge or consolidate with 
any other public utility, 
the Commission shall issue an order requir- 
ing each such transmitting utility (and each 
affiliate thereof which provides wholesale 
transmission service in a service area di- 
rectly affected by the covered sale, merger, 
or consolidation, as determined by the Com- 
mission), to provide wholesale transmission 
services in accordance with this section and 
section 212. An order under this section shall 
include tariffs of general applicability for 
the transmission services to be provided and 
shall include such other terms and condi- 
tions as necessary pursuant to section 212. 

“(c) SAVINGS CLAUSE.—Nothing in this sec- 
tion shall restrict or prevent any person 
from seeking interconnection pursuant to 
section 210 or transmission service pursuant 
to section 211.“ 

SEC. 724. INFORMATION REQUIREMENTS. 

Part II of the Federal Power Act is amend- 
ed by adding the following new section after 
section 213; 

“SEC. 214. INFORMATION REQUIREMENTS. 

„(a) REQUESTS FOR WHOLESALE TRANS- 
MISSION SERVICES.—Whenever any electric 
utility, Federal power marketing agency, or 
any other person generating electric energy 
for sale for resale requests a transmitting 
utility to provide wholesale transmission 
services and requests specific rates and 
charges, and other terms and conditions, un- 
less the transmitting utility agrees to pro- 
vide such services in accordance with such 
rates and charges and other conditions, the 
transmitting utility shall, within 30 days of 
its receipt of the request, provide such per- 
son with a written explanation of the rea- 
sons why such wholesale transmission serv- 
ices are not being offered in accordance with 
such rates and charges and other conditions. 

b) TRANSMISSION CAPACITY AND CON- 
STRAINTS.—Not later than 1 year after the 
enactment of this section, the Commission 
shall promulgate a rule requiring that the 
information be submitted annually to the 
Commission by transmitting utilities re- 
garding: 

(J) existing and planned transmission fa- 
cilities; 

(2) forecasts of load growth (firm and 
nonfirm); 

(3) existing and planned transmission ar- 
rangements; 
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J) actual line losses; 

(5) reliability assessments; and 

66) such other matters related to electric 
power transmission as the Commission finds 
necessary. 

Such information shall be adequate to en- 
able the Commission to carry out the pur- 
poses of this section and sections 210, and 
211, and to inform potential transmission 
customers, State regulatory authorities, and 
the public of available transmission capacity 
and potential constraints.”’. 

SEC. 725. SALES BY INDEPENDENT POWER PRO- 

DUCERS. 

Part II of the Federal Power Act is amend- 
ed by adding the following new section after 
section 214: 

“SEC. 215. SALES BY INDEPENDENT POWER PRO- 
DUCERS. 

(a) UNLAWFUL AGREEMENTS.—The Com- 
mission shall determine, after notice and op- 
portunity for hearing, whether any agree- 
ment for the sale of electric energy by an 
independent power producer would result in 
the granting of any undue preference or ad- 
vantage or would result in any undue preju- 
dice or disadvantage. Any such agreement 
that would have such an effect shall be un- 
lawful. 

(b) DENIAL OF TRANSMISSION ACCESS.—It 
shall be treated as an undue prejudice or dis- 
advantage for any transmitting utility 
which purchases electric energy from an 
independent power producer to unreasonably 
deny or restrict access by potential compet- 
ing sellers to nondiscriminatory trans- 
mission services. 

(e COMPETITIVE SALES.—No agreement 
for the sale of electric energy by an inde- 
pendent power producer which— 

J) results from a competitive process es- 
tablished by a State regulatory authority, 
and 


(2) satisfies such requirements as the 
Commission may, by rule, establish to en- 
sure that genuine competition exists, 
shall be treated as unlawful under subsection 
(a) unless an aggrieved person establishes 
that such agreement would result in the 
granting of any undue preference or advan- 
tage or would result in any undue prejudice 
or disadvantage. 

‘(d) STATE AUTHORITIES.—Nothing in this 
section shall be construed to eliminate or re- 
duce any existing State jurisdiction to de- 
fine or regulate electric utilities.“ 

SEC. 726. PENALTIES. 

(a) EXISTING PENALTIES NOT APPLICABLE TO 
TRANSMISSION PROVISIONS.—Sections 315 and 
316 of the Federal Power Act are each 
amended by adding the following at the end 
thereof: 

„%) This subsection shall not apply in the 
case of any provision of section 211, 212, 213, 
214, or 215 or any rule or order issued under 
any such provision.“ 

(b) PENALTIES APPLICABLE TO TRANS- 
MISSION PROVISIONS.—Title III of the Federal 
Power Act is amended by inserting the fol- 
lowing new section after section 316: 

“SEC. 316A. ENFORCEMENT CERTAIN PROVI- 
SIONS. 

(a) GENERAL RULE.—It shall be unlawful 
for any person to violate any provision of 
section 211, 212, 213, 214, or 215 or any rule or 
order issued under any such provision. 

b) CIVIL PENALTIES.— 

(I) IN GENERAL.—Any person who know- 
ingly violates any provision of section 211, 
212, 213, 214, or 215 or any provision of any 
rule or order thereunder shall be subject to a 
civil penalty, which the Commission may as- 
sess, of not more than $25,000 for any one vio- 
lation. 
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“(2) ‘KNOWINGLY’ DEFINED.—For purposes of 
paragraph (), the term ‘knowingly’ means 
the having of— 

() actual knowledge; or 

„B) the constructive knowledge deemed to 
be possessed by a reasonable individual who 
acts under similar circumstances. 

“(3) EACH DAY SEPARATE VIOLATION.—For 
purposes of this paragraph, in the case of a 
continuing violation, each day of violation 
shall constitute a separate violation. 

“(4) STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS.—No person 
shall be subject to any civil penalty under 
this paragraph with respect to any violation 
occurring more than 3 years before the date 
on which such person is provided notice of 
the proposed penalty under subparagraph (5). 
The preceding sentence shall not apply in 
any case in which an untrue statement of 
material fact was made to the Commission 
or a State or Federal agency by, or acqui- 
esced to by, the violator with respect to the 
acts or omissions constituting such viola- 
tion, or if there was omitted a material fact 
necessary in order to make any statement 
made by, or acquiesced to by, the violator 
with respect to such acts or omissions not 
misleading in light of the circumstances 
under which such statement was made, 

“(5) ASSESSED BY COMMISSION.—Before as- 
sessing any civil penalty under this para- 
graph, the Commission shall provide to such 
person notice of the proposed penalty. Fol- 
lowing receipt of notice of the proposed pen- 
alty by such person, the Commission shall, 
by order, assess such penalty. 

“(6) JUDICIAL REVIEW.—If the civil penalty 
has not been paid within 60 calendar days 
after the assessment order has been made 
under paragraph (5), the Commission shall 
institute an action in the appropriate dis- 
trict court of the United States for an order 
affirming the assessment of the civil pen- 
alty. The court shall have authority to re- 
view de novo the law and the facts involved, 
and shall have jurisdiction to enter a judg- 
ment enforcing, modifying, and enforcing as 
so modified, or setting aside in whole or in 
part, such assessment.“ 
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(a) ADDITIONAL DEFINITIONS.—Section 3 of 
the Federal Power Act is amended by adding 
the following at the end thereof: 

(23) TRANSMITTING UTILITY.—The term 
‘transmitting utility’ means any electric 
utility or Federal power marketing agency 
which owns or operates electric power trans- 
mission facilities which are used for the sale 
of electric energy at wholesale. 

(24) WHOLESALE TRANSMISSION SERVICES.— 
The term ‘wholesale transmission services’ 
means the transmission of electric energy 
sold, or to be sold, at wholesale in interstate 
commerce. 

(25) INDEPENDENT POWER PRODUCER.—The 
term ‘independent power producer“ shall 
have the meaning provided by section 32 of 
the Public Utility Holding Company Act of 
1935. 

(b) CLARIFICATION OF TERMS.—Section 322) 
of the Federal Power Act is amended by in- 
serting (including any municipality)” after 
“State agency“. 

Subtitle C—State and Local Authorities 
SEC. 731. STATE AUTHORITIES. 

Nothing in this title or in any amendment 
made by this title shall be construed as af- 
fecting or intending to affect, or in any way 
to interfere with, the authority of any State 


or local government relating to environ- 
mental protection or the siting of facilities. 
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TITLE VIII—HIGH-LEVEL RADIOACTIVE 
WASTE 


SEC. 801. ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGEN- 
CY STANDARDS FOR DISPOSAL. 

Section 121 of the Nuclear Waste Policy 
Act of 1982 (42 U.S.C. 10141) is amended by 
adding at the end the following new sub- 
section: 

“(d) REINSTATEMENT AND REISSUANCE OF 
EPA STANDARDS.— 

“(1) REINSTATEMENT.— 

H(A) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
subparagraph (B), the generally applicable 
environmental standards for the disposal of 
high-level radioactive waste, spent nuclear 
fuel, and transuranic waste that were con- 
tained in subpart B of part 191 of title 40, 
Code of Federal Regulations, as in effect on 
July 1, 1987, are reinstated. 

„B) EXCEPTION.—Subparagraph (A) shall 
not apply to sections 191.15 and 191.16 of such 
subpart B. 

02) REISSUANCE.— 

“(A) PROPOSED.—The Administrator shall 
issue and publish in the Federal Register, 
not later than 3 months after the date of the 
enactment of this subsection, proposed revi- 
sions to the standards described in sub- 
section (a). Such proposed revisions shall in- 
clude— 

“(i) proposed standards governing the mat- 
ters contained in sections 191.15 and 191.16 of 
subpart B of part 191 of title 40, Code of Fed- 
eral Regulations, as in effect on July 1, 1987; 
and 

“(ii) any other revisions that the Adminis- 
trator considers to be appropriate. 

B) FINAL. -The Administrator shall 
Issue, not later than 9 months after the date 
of the issuance of the proposed revisions de- 
scribed in subparagraph (A), final revisions 
to the standards described in subsection 
(a).“. 

SEC. 802. INFLATION ADJUSTMENT FOR FEES. 

Section 302(a) of the Nuclear Waste Policy 
Act of 1982 (42 U.S.C. 10222(a)) is amended by 
adding at the end the following new para- 
graph: 

**(7)(A) In the case of any fiscal year begin- 
ning after September 30, 1992, the fee amount 
specified in paragraphs (2) and (3) shall be in- 
creased by an amount equal to— 

“(i) such fee amount; multiplied by 

“(ii) the inflation adjustment determined 
under subparagraph (B). 

„) For purposes of subparagraph (A), the 
inflation adjustment for any fiscal year is 
the percentage (if any) by which— 

"(i) the inflation index for the preceding 
fiscal year; exceeds 

(Ii) the inflation index for fiscal year 1991. 

(0) For purposes of subparagraph (B), the 
inflation index for any fiscal year is the av- 
erage of the Consumer Price Index (as pub- 
lished by the Department of Labor) for the 12 
months in such fiscal year.“. 

SEC. 803, PLAN FOR TIMELY PAYMENT OF COSTS 
FOR DISPOSAL OF DEFENSE WASTE 
IN REPOSITORY. 

Section 8(b)(2) of the Nuclear Waste Policy 
Act of 1982 (42 U.S.C. 10107(b)(2)) is amended 
by adding at the end the following new sen- 
tence: Not later than 12 months after the 
date of the enactment of the Energy Devel- 
opment and Environmental Protection Act, 
the Secretary shall submit to the Congress a 
plan for the payment in full by January 1, 
2010, of all amounts obligated to be paid 
under such arrangements with respect to 
such waste.“ 

SEC. 804. INTERIM STORAGE. 

Section 135 of the Nuclear Waste Policy 
Act of 1982 (42 U.S.C. 10155) is amended by 
adding at the end the following new sub- 
section: 
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“(j) APPLICABILITY TO STORAGE UNDER 
PRIOR AUTHORITY.—The provisions of sub- 
section (d)(6) shall also apply to any addi- 
tional storage capacity for civilian spent nu- 
clear fuel that is provided— 

“(1) by the Secretary after the date of the 
enactment of this subsection at any Federal 
site; 

“(2) pursuant to any provision of law other 
than this section; and 

“(3) pursuant to any agreement, contract, 
or other obligation that— 

42 was in effect before January 7, 1983; 
an 

„B) authorizes or requires the Secretary 
to provide such storage capacity on or after 
such date.“. 


TITLE [IX—URANIUM ENRICHMENT 
CORPORATION 
SEC, 901. ESTABLISHMENT OF THE URANIUM EN- 
RICHMENT CORPORATION, 
(a) The Atomic Energy Act of 1954 (42 
U. S. C. 2011 et seq.) is amended— 
(1) by inserting at its beginning after 
“ATOMIC ENERGY ACT OF 1954" 
the following: 
TABLE OF CONTENTS 
“TITLE I—ATOMIC ENERGY”; AND 
(2) by adding at the end of the table of con- 
tents the following: 
“TITLE II_URANIUM ENRICHMENT 
CORPORATION 
“CHAPTER 22—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
“Sec. 1201. Definitions. 
“Sec. 1202. Purposes. 


“CHAPTER 23—ESTABLISHMENT, POWERS, AND 
ORGANIZATION OF CORPORATION 


“Sec. 1301. Establishment of the Corpora- 
tion. 

“Sec. 1302. Corporate offices. 

“Sec. 1303. Powers of the Corporation.. 

“Sec. 1304. Board of Directors. 

“Sec. 1305. Employees of the Corporation. 

“Sec. 1306. Audits. 

“Sec. 1307. Annual reports. 

“Sec. 1308. Accounts. 

“Sec. 1309. Obligations. 

“Sec. 1310. Exemption from taxation and 
payments in lieu of taxes. 

“Sec. 1311. Cooperation with other agencies. 

“Sec. 1312. Applicability of certain Federal 
laws. 

“Sec. 1313. Security. 

“Sec. 1314. Control of information. 

“Sec. 1315. Transition. 

“Sec. 1316. Working Capital Account. 

“CHAPTER 24—RIGHTS, PRIVILEGES, AND 
ASSETS OF THE CORPORATION 


“Sec. 1401. Marketing and contracting au- 
thority. 

“Seo. 1402. Pricing. 

“Sec. 1403. Option to lease gaseous diffusion 
facilities of the Department. 

“Sec. 1404. AVLIS. 

“Sec. 1405. Assets, initial debt, and dividend 
policy. 

“Sec. 1406. Patents and inventions. 

“Sec. 1407. Liabilities. 

“Sec, 1408. Uranium inventories. 

“CHAPTER 25—PRIVATIZATION OF THE 
CORPORATION 

“Sec. 1501. Strategic plan for privatization. 

“Sec. 1502. Predeployment activities. 

“Sec. 1503. Privatization. 

“Sec. 1504. Restructuring of Corporation and 
Board.”’. 


(b) The Atomic Energy Act of 1954 (42 
U.S.C. 2011 et seq.) is further amended by 
adding at the end of title I the following new 
title: 
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“TITLE II—URANIUM ENRICHMENT 
CORPORATION 

“CHAPTER 22—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
“SEC, 1201, DEFINITIONS. 

As used in this title: 

“(1) The term ‘alternative technologies for 
uranium enrichment’ means technologies to 
enrich uranium by methods other than the 
gaseous diffusion process. 

2) The term ‘AVLIS’ means atomic vapor 
laser isotope separation technology. 

3) The term ‘Board’ means the Board of 
Directors of the Corporation established 
under section 1305. 

„%) The term ‘Corporation’ means the Ura- 
nium Enrichment Corporation. 

5) The term ‘corrective actions’ shall 
have the meaning given such term by the 
Administrator of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency under section 3004(u) of the 
Solid Waste Disposal Act (42 U.S.C. 6924 (u)). 

“(6) The term ‘decontamination and de- 
commissioning’ means those activities, 
other’ than response actions or corrective ac- 
tions, undertaken to decontaminate and de- 
commission inactive uranium enrichment fa- 
cilities that have residual radioactive or 
mixed radioactive and hazardous chemical 
contamination, including depleted tailings. 

“(7) The term ‘Department’ means the De- 
partment of Energy. 

““8) The term ‘response actions’ shall have 
the meaning given the term ‘response’ in sec- 
tion 101(25) of The Comprehensive Environ- 
mental Response, Compensation, and Liabil- 
ity Act of 1980 (42 U.S.C. 9601(25)). 

““9) the term ‘releases’ shall have the 
meaning given the term ‘release’ in section 
101(22) of The Comprehensive Environmental 
Response, Compensation, and Liability Act 
of 1980 (42 U.S.C. 9601(25)). 

10) The term ‘Secretary’ means the Sec- 
retary of Energy. 

“(11) The term ‘uranium = enrichment’ 
means the separation of uranium of a given 
isotopic content into two components, one 
having a higher percentage of a fissile iso- 
tope and one having a lower percentage. 
“SEC, 1202, PURPOSES. 

The Corporation is created for the follow- 
ing purposes: 

(J) To operate as a business enterprise on 
a profitable and efficient basis. 

2) To maximize the long-term value of 
the Corporation to the Treasury of the Unit- 
ed States and private investors. 

3) To lease Department uranium enrich- 
ment facilities, as needed. 

“(4) To acquire uranium for uranium en- 
richment, as needed. 

5) To market and sell its enriched ura- 
nium and uranium enrichment and related 
services to— 

“(A) the Department for governmental 
purposes; and 

) domestic and foreign persons, as pro- 
vided in section 1303(6). 

6) To conduct research and development 
as required to meet business objectives for 
the purposes of identifying, evaluating, im- 
proving, and testing alternative technologies 
for uranium enrichment. 

7) To conduct the business as a self-fi- 
nancing corporation and eliminate the need 
for Federal Government appropriations or 
sources of Federal financing other than 
those provided in this title. 

(8) To help maintain a reliable and eco- 
nomical domestic source of uranium enrich- 
ment services. 

69) To comply with laws, and regulations 
promulgated thereunder, to protect the pub- 
lic health, safety, and the environment. 
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10) To continue at all times to meet the 
objectives of ensuring the Nation's common 
defense and security, including abiding by 
United States laws and policies concerning 
special nuclear materials and nonprolifera- 
tion of atomic weapons and other nonpeace- 
ful uses of atomic energy. 

(1) To contribute to the recovery of the 
cost of decontamination and decommission- 
ing of uranium enrichment facilities and 
costs under section 161 v. 

12) To take all other lawful actions in 
furtherance of these purposes. 

“CHAPTER 23—ESTABLISHMENT, POWERS, 

AND ORGANIZATION OF CORPORATION 


“SEC. 1301. ESTABLISHMENT OF THE CORPORA- 
TION. 


(a) There is established a body corporate 
to be known as the Uranium Enrichment 
Corporation. 

„b) The Corporation shall be established 
as a wholly owned Government corporation 
subject to chapter 91 of title 31, United 
States Code (commonly referred to as the 
Government Corporation Control Act), ex- 
cept as otherwise provided in this title. 

“SEC. 1302, CORPORATE OFFICES. 

(a) Notwithstanding subsection (b), the 
Corporation shall incorporate under the ju- 
risdiction of a State of its choosing, and 
shall be subject to service of process and pa- 
pers and venue in civil actions, only in that 
jurisdiction. 

*(b) The Corporation shall maintain an of- 
fice in the District of Columbia and may es- 
tablish offices in any other place it deter- 
mines necessary or appropriate in the con- 
duct of its business. 

“SEC. 1303. POWERS OF THE CORPORATION. 

“In order to accomplish its purposes, the 
Corporation— 

“(1) shall, subject to its articles of incorpo- 
ration and applicable Federal and State law, 
have all the powers of a private corporation 
unless otherwise stated in this title; 

“(2) shall have the priority of the United 
States with respect to the payment of debts 
out of bankrupt, insolvent, and decedents’ 
estates; 

3) may obtain from the Administrator of 
General Services the services the Adminis- 
trator is authorized to provide agencies of 
the United States, on the same basis as those 
services are provided to other agencies of the 
United States; 

(4) shall enrich uranium, acquire enriched 
uranium, or provide for uranium to be en- 
riched by others; 

*(5) may conduct, or provide for conduct- 
ing, those research and development activi- 
ties related to uranium enrichment and re- 
lated processes and activities the Corpora- 
tion considers necessary or advisable to 
maintain the Corporation as a commercial 
enterprise operating on a profitable and effi- 
cient basis; 

6) may enter into transactions regarding 
uranium, enriched uranium, or depleted ura- 
nium with— 

“(A) persons licensed under section 53, 63, 
103, or 104 of title I in accordance with the li- 
censes held by those persons; 

B) persons in accordance with, and with- 
in the period of, an agreement for coopera- 
tion arranged under section 123 of title I; or 

“(C) persons otherwise authorized by law 
to enter into such transactions; 

7) may enter into contracts with persons 
licensed under section 53, 63, 103, or 104 of 
title I, for as long as the Corporation consid- 
ers necessary or desirable, to provide ura- 
nium or uranium enrichment and related 
services; 
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8) may enter into contracts to provide 
uranium or uranium enrichment and related 
services in accordance with, and within the 
period of, an agreement for cooperation ar- 
ranged under section 123 of title I or as oth- 
erwise authorized by law; and 

9) shall sell to the Department as pro- 
vided in this title, without regard to section 
57 e. of title I, the amounts of uranium en- 
richment and related services that the De- 
partment determines from time to time are 
required for it to— 

“(A) carry out Presidential directions and 
authorizations under section 91 of title I; and 
) conduct other Department programs. 

“SEC. 1304, BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

(a) The powers of the Corporation are 
vested in the Board of Directors. 

“(b) The Board of Directors shall consist of 
eleven individuals, to be appointed by the 
President by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. The President shall des- 
ignate a Chairman of the Board from among 
members of the Board. 

“(c) Members of the Board shall be citizens 
of the United States. No member of the 
Board shall be an employee of the Corpora- 
tion or have any direct financial relationship 
with the Corporation other than that of 
being a member of the Board. 

**(d)(1) Except as provided in paragraph (2), 
members of the Board shall serve five-year 
terms or until the election of a new Board of 
Directors under section 1604, whichever 
comes first. 

“(2) Of the members first appointed to the 
Board— 

(A) two shall be appointed for one-year 
terms; 

„B) two shall be appointed for two-year 
terms; 

“(C) two shall be appointed for three-year 
terms; and 

“(D) two shall be appointed for four-year 
terms. 

“(e) Upon the occurrence of a vacancy on 
the Board, the President by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate shall appoint 
an individual to fill such vacancy for the re- 
mainder of the applicable term. No member 
of the Board shall serve in more than two 
terms. 

„H) The Board shall meet at least ten 
times a year. Seven members of the Board 
shall constitute a quorum. A majority of the 
Board shall adopt and from time to time 
may amend bylaws for the operation of the 


Board. 

„g) The Board shall be responsible for gen- 
eral management of the Corporation and 
shall, subject to its articles of incorporation 
and bylaws, have the same authority, privi- 
leges, and responsibilities as the board of di- 
rectors of a private corporation. 

“(h) Members of the Board shall serve on a 
part-time basis and shall receive per diem, 
when engaged in the actual performance of 
Corporation duties, plus reimbursement for 
travel, subsistence, and other necessary ex- 
penses incurred in the performance of their 


duties. 

% Members of the Board, officers, and 
other management level employees of the 
Corporation shall, as a condition of contin- 
ued service or employment, comply with the 
conflict of interest provisions described in 
part A of title VI of the Department of En- 
ergy Organization Act (42 U.S.C. 7211 et seq.) 
in the same manner as persons who are su- 
pervisory employees of the Department are 
required to comply with such provisions. 
“SEC. 1305. EMPLOYEES OF THE CORPORATION. 

(a) Officers and employees of the Corpora- 
tion shall not be officers and employees of 
the United States. 
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(bsi) It is the purpose of this subsection 
to ensure that the establishment of the Cor- 
poration pursuant to this chapter shall not 
result in any adverse effects on the employ- 
ment rights, wages, or benefits of employees 
at facilities that are operated, directly or 
under contract, in the performance of the 
functions vested in the Corporation. 

(2) Any employer (including the Corpora- 
tion) at a facility described in paragraph (1) 
shall abide by the terms of a collective bar- 
gaining agreement in effect on April 30, 1991, 
at such facility until— 

„(A) the earlier of the date on which a new 
bargaining agreement is signed; or 

„B) the end of the 2-year period beginning 
on the date of the enactment of this title. 

“(3) Except as specifically provided in this 
subsection, the Corporation is subject to the 
provisions of the National Labor Relations 
Act (29 U.S.C. 151 et seq.). 

“SEC. 1306. AUDITS. 

**(a)(1) The financial statements of the Cor- 
poration shall be prepared in accordance 
with generally accepted accounting prin- 
ciples and shall be audited annually by an 
independent certified public accountant in 
accordance with auditing standards issued 
by the Comptroller General. 

%) The Comptroller General may review 
any audit of the Corporation’s financial 
statements conducted under paragraph (1). 
The Comptroller General shall report to the 
Congress and the Corporation the results of 
any such review and shall include in such re- 
port appropriate recommendations. 

**(b)(1) The Comptroller General may audit 
the financial statements of the Corporation 
for any year in the manner provided in sub- 
section (a)(1). 

(2) The Corporation shall reimburse the 
Comptroller General for the full cost of any 
audit conducted under this subsection, as de- 
termined by the Comptroller General. 

“(c) All books, accounts, financial records, 

reports, files, papers, and other property be- 
longing to or in use by the Corporation and 
its auditor that the Comptroller General 
considers necessary to the performance of 
any audit or review under this section shall 
be made available to the Comptroller Gen- 
eral. 
(d) Activities the Comptroller General 
conducts under this section shall be in lieu 
of any other audit of the financial trans- 
actions of the Corporation the Comptroller 
General is required to make under chapter 91 
of title 31, United States Code, or other law. 
“SEC. 1307. ANNUAL REPORTS. 

(a) The Corporation shall prepare and 
submit an annual report of its activities to 
the President and the Congress. This report 
shall contain— 

“(1) a general description of the Corpora- 
tion’s operations; 

“(2) a summary of the Corporation's oper- 
ating and financial performance, including 
an explanation of the decision to pay or not 
pay dividends; 

(3) copies of audit reports prepared under 
section 1305 of this title; 

%) the information required under regula- 
tions issued under section 13 of the Securi- 
ties Exchange Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 78m); and 

5) an identification and assessment of 
any impairment of capital or ability of the 
Corporation to comply with this title. 

((b) The report shall be completed not 
later than 150 days following the close of 
each of the Corporation’s fiscal years and 
shall accurately reflect the financial posi- 
tion of the Corporation at fiscal year end. 
“SEC, 1308. ACCOUNTS, 

“There is established in the Treasury of 
the United States a revolving fund, to be 
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known as the ‘Uranium Enrichment Corpora- 
tion Fund’, which shall be available to the 
Corporation without fiscal year limitation 
for carrying out its purposes, functions, and 
powers, and which shall not be subject to ap- 
portionment under subchapter II of chapter 
15 of title 31, United States Code. 

“SEC. 1309. OBLIGATIONS. 

(ai!) The Corporation may issue and sell 
bonds, notes, and other evidences of indebt- 
edness (collectively referred to in this title 
as ‘bonds’) except that the Corporation may 
not issue or sell bonds for the purpose of con- 
structing new uranium enrichment facilities 
or conducting directly related preconstruc- 
tion activities. 

2) The Corporation may pledge and use 
its revenues for payment of the principal of 
and interest on its bonds, for their purchase 
or redemption, and for other purposes inci- 
dental to these functions, including creation 
of reserve funds and other funds which may 
be similarly pledged and used. 

(3) The Corporation may enter into bind- 
ing covenants with the holders and trustees 
of its bonds with respect to— 

„A) the establishment of reserve and 
other funds; 

„B) stipulations concerning the subse- 
quent issuance of bonds; and 

„) other matters not inconsistent with 
this title, 
that the Corporation determines necessary 
or desirable to enhance the marketability of 
the bonds. 

„) Bonds issued by the Corporation under 
this section shall not be obligations of, nor 
shall payments of the principal thereof or in- 
terest thereon be guaranteed by, the United 
States. 

*(c)(1) Bonds issued by the Corporation 
under this section shall be negotiable instru- 
ments unless otherwise specified in the bond 
and shall mature not more than 30 years 
after their date of issuance. 

2) The Corporation may set the terms 
and conditions of bonds issued under this 
section, subject to disapproval of such terms 
and conditions by the Secretary of the 
Treasury within 15 days after the Secretary 
of the Treasury is notified of the following 
terms and conditions of the bonds: 

“(A) Their forms and denominations. 

“(B) The times, amounts, and prices at 
which they are sold. 

“(C) Their rates of interest. 

„D) The terms at which they may be re- 
deemed by the Corporation before maturity. 

„E) The priority of their claims on the 
Corporation's net revenues with respect to 
principal and interest payments. 

“(F) Any other terms and conditions. 

(d) Section 9108(a) of title 31, United 
States Code, shall not apply to the Corpora- 
tion. 

e) The Corporation shall be considered an 
executive department of the United States 
for purposes of section 3(c) of the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 78¢(c)). 

„ The Corporation shall not issue or sell 
any bonds to the Federal Financing Bank. 
“SEC. 1310. EXEMPTION FROM TAXATION AND 

PAYMENTS IN LIEU OF TAXES. 

(a) In order to render financial assistance 
to those States and localities in which the 
facilities of the Corporation are located, the 
Corporation shall, beginning in fiscal year 
1998, make payments to State and local gov- 
ernments as provided in this section. These 
payments shall be in lieu of any and all 
State and local taxes on the real and per- 
sonal property of the Corporation, All prop- 
erty of the Corporation is expressly exempt- 
ed from taxation in any manner or form by 
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any State, county, or other local govern- 
ment entity including State, county, or 
other local government sales tax. 

“(b) Beginning in fiscal year 1998, the Cor- 
poration shall make annual payments, in 
amounts determined by the Corporation to 
be fair and reasonable, to the State and local 
governmental agencies having tax jurisdic- 
tion in any area where facilities of the Cor- 
poration are located. In making these deter- 
minations, the Corporation shall be guided 
by the following criteria: 

(1) The Corporation shall take into ac- 
count the customs and practices prevailing 
in the area with respect to appraisal, assess- 
ment, and classification of industrial prop- 
erty and any special considerations extended 
to large-scale industrial operations. 

(2) The payment made to any taxing au- 
thority for any period shall not be less than 
the payments which would have been made 
to the taxing authority for the same period 
by the Department and its cost-type contrac- 
tors on behalf of the Department with re- 
spect to property that has been transferred 
to the Corporation under section 1404 of this 
title and which would have been attributable 
to the ownership, management, operation, 
and maintenance of the Department's ura- 
nium enrichment facilities, applying the 
laws and policies prevailing immediately 
prior to the date of enactment of this title. 

“(c) Payments shall be made by the Cor- 
poration at the time when payments of taxes 
by taxpayers to each taxing authority are 
due and payable. 

„d) The determination by the Corporation 
of the amounts due under this section shall 
be final and conclusive. 

“SEC. 1311. a WITH OTHER AGEN- 


The Corporation may request to use on a 
reimbursable basis the available services, 
equipment, personnel, and facilities of agen- 
cies of the United States, and on a similar 
basis may cooperate with such agencies in 
the establishment and use of services, equip- 
ment, and facilities of the Corporation. Fur- 
ther, the Corporation may confer with and 
avail itself of the cooperation, services, 
records, and facilities of State, territorial, 
municipal, or other local agencies. 

“SEC. 1312. APPLICABILITY OF CERTAIN FED- 
ERAL LAWS. 

(a) The Corporation shall conduct its ac- 
tivities in a manner consistent with the poli- 
cies expressed in the following antitrust 
laws: 

“(1) The Sherman Act (15 U.S.C. 1-7). 

(2) The Clayton Act (15 U.S.C. 12-27). 

(3) Sections 73 and 74 of the Wilson Tariff 
Act (15 U.S.C. 8 and 9). 

„b) Except as specifically provided in this 
title, the Corporation is subject to Federal, 
State, and local laws to the same extent as 
a privately owned corporation. 

“(c) The Corporation shall be subject to, 
and comply with, all Federal and State, 
interstate, and local environmental laws and 
requirements, both substantive and proce- 
dural, in the same manner, and to the same 
extent, as any person is subject to such laws 
and requirements. For purposes of enforcing 
any such law or substantive or procedural re- 
quirements (including any injunctive relief, 
administrative order, or civil or administra- 
tive penalty or fine) against the Corporation, 
the United States expressly waives any im- 
munity otherwise applicable to the Corpora- 
tion. For the purposes of this subsection, the 
term ‘person’ means an individual, trust, 
firm, joint stock company, corporation, part- 
nership, association, State, municipality, or 
political subdivision of a State. 
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d) Notwithstanding sections 3(5), 4(b)(1), 
and 19 of the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act of 1970 (29 U.S.C. 652(5), 653(b)(1), and 
668)), the Corporation shall be subject to, and 
comply with, such Act and all regulations 
and standards promulgated thereunder in the 
same manner, and to the same extent, as an 
employer is subject to such Act. For the pur- 
poses of enforcing such Act (including any 
injunctive relief, administrative order, or 
civil, administrative, or criminal penalty or 
fine) against the Corporation, the United 
States expressly waives any immunity other- 
wise applicable to the Corporation. 

e) The Act of March 3, 1931 (known as the 
Davis-Bacon Act) (40 U.S.C. 276a et seq.) and 
the Service Contract Act of 1965 (41 U.S.C. 
351 et seq.) shall apply to the Corporation. 
All laborers and mechanics employed on the 
construction, alteration, or repair of projects 
funded, in whole or in part, by the Corpora- 
tion shall be paid wages at rates not less 
than those prevailing on projects of a similar 
character in the locality as determined by 
the Secretary of Labor in accordance with 
such Act of March 3, 1931. The Secretary of 
Labor shall have, with respect to the labor 
standards specified in this subsection, the 
authority and functions set forth in Reorga- 
nization Plan Numbered 14 of 1950 (15 F.R. 
3176, 64 Stat. 1267) and the Act of June 13, 
1934 (40 U.S.C. 276c). 

“(f) The Corporation is subject to the pro- 
visions of section 210 of the Energy Reorga- 
nization Act of 1974 to the same extent as an 
employer subject to such section. 

“SEC. 1313, SECURITY. 

“Any references to the term ‘Commission’ 
or to the Department in sections 161k., 221a., 
and 230 of title I shall be considered to in- 
clude the Corporation. 

“SEC. 1314. CONTROL OF INFORMATION. 

“Section 552(d) of title 5, United States 
Code, shall apply to the Corporation, and the 
employees of the Corporation shall be con- 
sidered employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment for the purposes of section 1905 of title 
18, United States Code. 

“SEC. 1315. TRANSITION. 

“For the purpose of continuity of oper- 
ations, maintenance, and authority, the De- 
partment shall detail, for up to 18 months 
after the date of enactment of this title, ap- 
propriate Department personnel as may be 
required in an acting capacity, until such 
time as a Board is confirmed and top officers 
of the Corporation are hired. The Corpora- 
tion shall reimburse the Department and its 
contractors for the detail of such personnel. 
“SEC, 1316. WORKING CAPITAL ACCOUNT. 

“There shall be established within the Cor- 
poration a Working Capital Account in 
which the Corporation may retain all reve- 
nue necessary for legitimate business ex- 
penses related to carrying out its purposes. 
“CHAPTER 24—RIGHTS, PRIVILEGES, AND 

ASSETS OF THE CORPORATION 


“SEC. 1401. MARKETING AND CONTRACTING AU- 
‘THORITY. 


(a) The Corporation shall act as the ex- 
clusive marketing agent on behalf of the 
United States Government for entering into 
contracts for providing uranium enrichment 
and related services. The Department may 
not market uranium enrichment and related 
services after the date of the enactment of 
this title. 

(b) All contracts, agreements, and leases 
with the Department, including all uranium 
enrichment contracts and power purchase 
contracts, that have been executed by the 
Department before the date of enactment of 
this title and that relate to uranium enrich- 
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ment and related services shall transfer to 
the Corporation, except that the rights and 
responsibilities of the Department under the 
settlement agreement with the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, filed on December 18, 1987, 
with the United States Claims Court, shall 
not transfer to the Corporation. 

“SEC, 1402. PRICING. 

“The Corporation shall charge prices to 
the Department for uranium enrichment 
services provided under section 1303(9) on a 
basis that will— 

(J) allow it to recover its costs, on a year- 
ly basis, for providing products, materials, 
and services, including a proportionate share 
of depreciation and interest and the costs of 
decontamination and decommissioning of 
the Corporation’s uranium enrichment fa- 
cilities; and 

02) provide for a reasonable profit. 

“SEC, 1403. OPTION TO LEASE GASEOUS DIFFU- 
SION FACILITIES OF THE DEPART- 
MENT. 

(a) The Corporation shall have the exclu- 
sive rights to an option to lease the gaseous 
diffusion uranium enrichment facilities and 
related property of the Department. 

(b) The Corporation and the Department 
shall set mutually agreeable terms for a 
lease under subsection (a), including specify- 
ing annual payments to the Department by 
the Corporation to be made. In setting the 
level of annual leasing payments, the De- 
partment and the Corporation shall take 
into account— 

(J) the need to maintain a viable Corpora- 
tion; 

02) the importance of maximizing revenue 
to the Treasury; and 

“(3) the equitable treatment of utility 
ratepayers. 

“(c) The option to lease under subsection 
(a) shall not include Department facilities 
necessary for the production of highly en- 
riched uranium. The Secretary may grant to 
the Corporation access to such facilities for 
purposes other than the production of highly 
enriched uranium, 

“(d) The payment of any costs of response 
actions or corrective actions with respect to 
conditions existing before the date of enact- 
ment of this title, in connection with prop- 
erty of the Department leased under sub- 
section (a), shall remain the sole responsibil- 
ity of the Department. 

“SEC, 1404. AVLIS. 

(a) The Corporation shall have the exclu- 
sive commercial right to deploy and use any 
AVLIS patents, processes, and technical in- 
formation owned or controlled by the Gov- 
ernment, upon completion of a royalty 
agreement with the Department. In setting 
the level of payments under a royalty agree- 
ment, the Department and the Corporation 
shall take into account— 

**(1) the need to maintain a viable Corpora- 
tion; 

(2) the importance of maximizing revenue 
to the Treasury; and 

(3) the equitable treatment of utility 
ratepayers. 

‘(bX1) As requested by the Corporation, 
the President shall transfer without charge 
to the Corporation all of the Department's 
right, title, or interest in and to property 
owned by the Department, or by the United 
States but under control or custody of the 
Department, which is directly related to and 
materially useful in the performance of the 
Corporation's purposes regarding AVLIS, in- 
cluding— 

(A) facilities, equipment, and materials 
for research, development and demonstra- 
tion activities; 
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B) all other facilities, equipment, mate- 
rials, processes, patents, technical informa- 
tion of any kind, contracts, agreements, and 


leases. 

(2) Facilities, real estate, improvements, 
and equipment related to the gaseous diffu- 
sion, and gas centrifuge, uranium enrich- 
ment programs of the Department shall not 
transfer under paragraph (1)(B). 

3) The President's authority to transfer 
property under this subsection shall expire 
upon privatization under section 1603. 

“(c) If requested by the Corporation, the 
Secretary shall provide, on a reimbursable 
basis, research and development of AVLIS. 

d) The Corporation may not construct a 
commercial scale AVLIS production facility 
or engage in directly related preconstruction 
activities until after privatization under sec- 
tion 1603. 

“(e) This section shall not prejudice con- 
sideration of any site as a candidate site for 
future expansion or replacement of uranium 
enrichment capacity through AVLIS. 

„H) The transfer of property, functions, 
and responsibilities to the Corporation under 
this title shall not include the transfer of li- 
ability in connection with— 

) the Gas Centrifuge 
Project; 

*(2) operations of the Department before 
the date of enactment of this title, including 
excess capacity operations; or 

“(3) associated imputed interest related to 
paragraph (1) or (2). 

“SEC. 1405. ASSETS, INITIAL DEBT, AND DIVIDEND 
POLICY, 


(a) The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
promptly transfer to the Corporation, with- 
out further appropriation, $364,000,000 in the 
form of a loan from balances in the Uranium 
Enrichment Special Fund receipt account. 
This amount shall be hereinafter in this title 
referred to as the ‘Initial Debt’. 

b) The Corporation shall pay to the 
Treasury within a 20-year period the amount 
of the Initial Debt, with interest on the un- 
paid balance from the date of transfer under 
subsection (a) at a rate equal to the average 
yield on 20-year Government obligations as 
determined by the Secretary of the Treasury 
on the date of enactment of this title. 

(e) Proceeds from the leasing of the gase- 
ous diffusion uranium enrichment facilities 
and related property under section 1403, roy- 
alty payments under section 1404(a), retire- 
ment of Initial Debt under subsection (b) of 
this section, collection of accounts receiv- 
able by the Department for its Uranium En- 
richment Program as of the date of enact- 
ment of this title, dividends received under 
subsection (e) of this section, and any bal- 
ance remaining in the Uranium Enrichment 
Special Fund after the transfer described in 
subsection (a), shall be paid into the general 
fund of the Treasury. These payments and 
the special assessment described under sec- 
tion 1702 shall contribute to recovery of 
costs under section 161 v. of title I. 

d) Except as otherwise specifically pro- 
vided in this title, the Corporation shall re- 
ceive no appropriations, loans, or other fi- 
nancial assistance from the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

„e) Until privatization occurs under sec- 
tion 1603, the Corporation shall pay as divi- 
dends to the Treasury of the United States 
all net revenues remaining at the end of each 
fiscal year not required for operating ex- 
penses or for deposit into the Working Cap- 
ital Account established pursuant to section 
1316. 

“SEC. 1406. PATENTS AND INVENTIONS. 

“The Corporation may at any time apply 

to the Department for a patent license for 


Enrichment 
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the use of an invention or discovery useful in 
the production or utilization of special nu- 
clear material or atomic energy covered by a 
patent when the patent has not been de- 
clared to be affected with the public interest 
under section 153 a. of title I and when use of 
the patent is within the Corporation's au- 
thority. An application shall constitute an 
application under section 153 c. of title I sub- 
ject to section 153 C., d., e., f., g., and h. of 
title I. 

“SEC. 1407. LIABILITIES. 

Any judgment entered against the Cor- 
poration imposing liability arising out of the 
operation of the uranium enrichment enter- 
prise before the date of enactment of this 
title shall be considered a judgment against 
and shall be payable solely by the Depart- 
ment. With regard to any claim seeking to 
impose such liability, the United States 
shall be represented by the Department of 
Justice. 

“SEC. 1408. URANIUM INVENTORIES. 

„a) The Secretary shall transfer to the 
Corporation without charge all raw and com- 
mercial grade enriched uranium inventories 
of the Department necessary for the fulfill- 
ment of contracts transfer under section 
1401(b). 

“(b) The Secretary, after making the 
transfer required under subsection (a), shall 
sell all remaining inventories of raw or com- 
mercial grade enriched uranium of the De- 
partment, that is not necessary to national 
security needs, to the Corporation or the pri- 
vate sector at a fair market price. Proceeds 
from sales under this subsection shall be de- 
posited into the Uranium Enrichment Spe- 
cial Fund described in section 1405(c). 

“(c) Within one year after the date of en- 
actment of this title, the Secretary shall 
submit to Congress a report containing a 
plan for the conversion of inventories of 
highly enriched uranium to commercial 
grade enriched uranium for commercial use. 
Such plan shall include— 

(J) an estimation of the potential need of 
the United States for inventories of highly 
enriched uranium; 

“(2) an analysis and summary of techno- 
logical requirements and costs associated 
with converting highly enriched uranium to 
commercial grade enriched uranium, includ- 
ing the construction of facilities if nec- 
essary; 

3) an estimation of potential net pro- 
ceeds from the conversion and sale of highly 
enriched uranium; and 

) recommendations for implementing a 
plan to convert highly enriched uranium to 
commercial grade enriched uranium. 

“CHAPTER 25—PRIVATIZATION OF THE 

CORPORATION 
“SEC. 1501. fori PLAN FOR PRIVATIZA- 

(a) Within 120 days after the appointment 
of the Board under section 1304(b), the Cor- 
poration shall prepare a strategic plan for 
privatization through a competitive offering 
to the private sector of capital stock rep- 
resenting full ownership in the Corporation. 
The plan may include— 

(J) an evaluation of market conditions to- 
gether with a marketing strategy; 

*(2) an analysis of enrichment technologies 
and the potential need for a leasing agree- 
ment; 

(3) an identification of predeployment and 
capital requirements for the commercializa- 
tion of alternative technologies for uranium 
enrichment; 

**(4) an estimate of potential earnings from 
the offering of capital stock; and 
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“(5) a contingency plan for providing en- 
riched uranium and related services in the 
event that AVLIS deployment is determined 
not to be economically viable. 

“(b) The Corporation shall transmit copies 
of the strategic plan for privatization to the 
President and Congress upon completion. 
“SEC, 1502. PREDEPLOYMENT ACTIVITIES, 


“The Corporation may begin activities 
necessary to prepare AVLIS for commer- 
cialization including— 

i) completion of preapplication activities 
with the Nuclear Regulatory Commission; 

“(2) preparation of a transition plan to 
move AVLIS from the laboratory to the mar- 
ketplace; 

“(3) confirmation of technical perform- 
ance; 

“(4) validation of economic projections; 

(5) completion of feasibility and risk 
studies; and 

“(6) initiation of preliminary plant design 
and engineering. 

“SEC. 1503. PRIVATIZATION, 

“(a) Pursuant to the strategic plan pre- 
pared under section 1501, the Corporation 
shall prepare and execute a competitive of- 
fering to the private sector of capital stock 
ph ged full ownership in the Corpora- 
tion, 

„b) The offering described in subsection 
(a) shall be made through an open competi- 
tive bidding process established by regula- 
tion within one year after the date of enact- 
ment of this title, and shall, if successful, 
transfer to the private sector all rights, 
privileges, and assets of the Corporation. 

“(c) The Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget shall review the strategic 
plan prepared under section 1501 and shall es- 
tablish a secret minimum bid acceptable for 
the privatization of the Corporation under 
this section, based on the net present value 
of the Corporation. Privatization shall not 
occcur unless a qualified bidder submits a 
bid equal to or higher than such minimum 
bid. 

„d) For purposes of subsection (c), the 
term ‘qualified bidder’ means a bidder that is 
not a foreign government and that meets the 
requirements of section 1604. 

“(e) Privatization shall not occur under 
this section until after the expiration of 3 
months after the submission to Congress by 
the Comptroller General of a report contain- 
ing an audit certifying— 

(1) that the sale of the Corporation under 
a bid considered acceptable will not result in 
any ongoing obligation or undue cost to the 
Federal Government; and 

(2) that the purchase price of such bid 
represents at least the net present value of 
the Corporation. 


The Comptroller General shall submit to 
Congress a report under this subsection 
within 3 months after a bid under this sec- 
tion has been accepted. 

Y Proceeds from the sale of capital stock 
of the Corporation under this section shall 
be deposited in the Uranium Enrichment 
Special Fund described in section 1405(c). 
“SEC. 1504. RESTRUCTURING OF CORPORATION 

AND BOARD. 

(a) Within 120 days after privatization 
under section 1503, the Corporation shall 
elect a new Board of Directors, select a new 
Chief Executive Officer, and propose revi- 
sions to its corporate charter. 

) At the end of 120 days following pri- 
vatization under section 1503, chapter 23 of 
this title shall cease to apply to the Corpora- 
tion.“. 
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SEC. 902. CONFORMING AMENDMENTS AND RE- 
PEALERS, 


(a) Section 9101(3) of title 31, United States 
Code is amended by adding at the end the 
following: 

„N) the Uranium Enrichment Corpora- 
tion.“. 

(b) The Atomic Energy Act of 1954 (41 
U.S.C. 2011-2296) is amended as follows: 

(1) In section 41 a. (42 U.S.C. 2061(a)) by— 

(A) striking or“, 

(B) striking pursuant to under this Act” 
and inserting under this title“ in its place, 
and 

(C) striking the period at the end and in- 
serting the following in its place: ; or (3) are 
owned by the Uranium Enrichment Corpora- 
tion.“; 

(2) In section 53 C. (1) (42 U.S.C, 2073(c)(1)) 
by— 

(A) striking grant.“ and inserting or 
grant” in its place 

(B) striking or through the provision of 
production or enrichment services“ both 
places it appears; 

(3) In section 161 v. (42 U.S.C. 2201(v)), by 
striking ) prices“ and all that follows 
through and (iii)“ in the first proviso. 

(4) In section 161 w. (42 U.S.C. 2201(w)) by 
striking the comma after 104 b.“ and insert- 
ing the following in its place: , or for a fa- 
cility licensed to enrich uranium under sec- 
tion 1602 of title II.“. 

(5) In section 274 c.(1) (42 U.S.C. 2021(c)(1)) 
by inserting ‘tor any uranium enrichment fa- 
cility” before the semicolon at the end. 

(c) Section 306 of the Energy and Water De- 
velopment Appropriation Act, 1988 (Public 
Law 100-202, 101 Stat. 1329-126) is repealed. 
SEC. 903. RESTRICTIONS ON NUCLEAR EXPORTS. 

(a) FURTHER RESTRICTIONS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Chapter 11 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954 (42 U.S.C. 2151 et seq.) is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new section: 

“SEC. 134. FURTHER RESTRICTIONS ON EX- 
PORTS.— 

“a. The Commission may issue a license 
for the export of highly enriched uranium to 
be used as a fuel or target in a nuclear re- 
search or test reactor only if, in addition to 
any other requirement of this Act, the Com- 
mission determines that— 

„J) there is no alternative nuclear reactor 
fuel or target enriched in the isotope 235 to 
a lesser percent than the proposed export, 
that can be used in that reactor; 

02) the proposed recipient of that uranium 
has provided assurances that, whenever an 
alternative nuclear reactor fuel or target can 
be used in that reactor, it will use that alter- 
native in lieu of highly enriched uranium; 
and 

“(3) the United States Government is ac- 
tively developing an alternative nuclear re- 
actor fuel or target that can be used in that 
reactor. 

“b. As used in this section 

“(1) the term ‘alternative nuclear reactor 
fuel or target’ means a nuclear reactor fuel 
or target which is enriched to less than 20 
percent in the isotope U-235; 

2) the term ‘highly enriched uranium’ 
means uranium enriched to 20 percent or 
more in the isotope U-235; and 

(3) a fuel or target ‘can be used’ in a nu- 
clear research or test reactor if— 

„(A) the fuel or target has been qualified 
by the Reduced Enrichment Research and 
Test Reactor Program of the Department of 
Energy, and 

B) use of the fuel or target will permit 
the large majority of ongoing and planned 
experiments and isotope production to be 
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conducted in the reactor without a large per- 
centage increase in the total cost of operat- 
ing the reactor.“ 

(2) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
contents of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 is 
amended by adding at the end of the items 
relating to chapter 11 the following new 
item: 

“Sec. 134, Further restrictions on exports.”. 

(b) REPORT TO CONGRESS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Not later than 90 days 
after the date of the enactment of this Act, 
the Chairman of the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission, after consulting with other rel- 
evant agencies, shall submit to the Congress 
a report detailing the current disposition of 
previous United States exports of highly en- 
riched uranium, including— 

(A) their location; 

(B) whether they are irradiated; 

(C) whether they have been used for the 
purpose stated in their export license; and 

(D) whether they have been used for an al- 
ternative purpose and, if so, whether such al- 
ternative purpose has been explicitly ap- 
proved by the Commission. 

(2) EXPORTS TO EURATOM.—To the maxi- 
mum extent possible, the report required by 
paragraph (1) shall include— 

(A) exports of highly enriched uranium to 
EURATOM; and 

(B) subsequent retransfers of such material 
within EURATOM, without regard to the ex- 
tent of United States control over such re- 
transfers. 

SEC. 904. SEVERABILITY. 

If any provision of this title, or the amend- 
ments made by this title, or the application 
of any provision to any entity, person, or cir- 
cumstance, is for any reason adjudged by a 
court of competent jurisdiction to be invalid, 
the remainder of this title, and the amend- 
ments made by this title, or its application 
shall not be affected. 

SEC. 905. CITIZEN SUITS. 

Any person affected by this title, or the 
amendments made by this title, shall have 
standing to sue to enforce its provisions. For 
purposes of this section, representatives of 
an established organization representing the 
interests of taxpayers shall be deemed to be 
a person affected. 

TITLE X—REMEDIAL ACTION AT ACTIVE 

PROCESSING SITES 
SEC. 1001. REMEDIAL ACTION PROGRAM. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
subsection (b), the costs of decontamination, 
decommissioning, reclamation, and other re- 
medial action at an active uranium or tho- 
rium processing site shall be borne by per- 
sons licensed under section 62 or 81 of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954 (42 U.S.C. 2091, 
2111) for any activity at such site which re- 
sults or has resulted in the production of by- 
product material. 

(b) REIMBURSEMENT.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall, sub- 
ject to paragraph (2), reimburse at least an- 
nually a licensee described in subsection (a) 
for such portion of the costs described in 
such subsection as are— 

(A) determined by the Secretary to be at- 
tributable to byproduct material generated 
as an incident of sales to the United States; 
and 

(B) incurred by such licensee not later 
than December 31, 2002. 

(2) AMOUNT.— 

(A) To INDIVIDUAL ACTIVE SITE URANIUM LI- 
CENSEES.—The amount of reimbursement 
paid to any licensee under paragraph (1) 
shall be determined by the Secretary in ac- 
cordance with regulations issued pursuant to 
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section 1002 and, for uranium mill tailings 
only, shall not exceed an amount equal to 
$5.50 multiplied by the dry short tons of by- 
product material located on the date of the 
enactment of this title at the site of the ac- 
tivities of such licensee described in sub- 
section (a), and generated as an incident of 
sales to the United States. 

(B) To ALL ACTIVE SITE URANIUM LICENS- 
EES.—Payments made under paragraph (1) to 
active site uranium licensees shall not in the 
aggregate exceed $270,000,000. 

(C) TO THORIUM LICENSEES.—Payments 
made under paragraph (1) to the licensee of 
the active thorium site shall not exceed 
$40,000,000, and may only be made for off-site 
disposal subject to the approval of the Gov- 
ernor of the State in which such active tho- 
rium site is located. 

(D) INFLATION ESCALATION INDEX.—The 
amounts in subparagraphs (A), (B), and (C) of 
this paragraph shall be increased annually 
based upon an inflation index. The Secretary 
shall determine the appropriate index to 
apply. 

(E) ADDITIONAL REIMBURSEMENT.— 

(i) DETERMINATION OF EXCESS.—The Sec- 
retary shall determine as of July 31, 2005, 
whether the amount authorized to be appro- 
priated pursuant to section 1003, when con- 
sidered with the $5.50 per dry short ton limit 
on reimbursement, exceeds the amount reim- 
bursable to the licensees under subsection 
(b)(2). 

(ii) IN THE EVENT OF EXCESS.—If the Sec- 
retary determines under clause (i) that there 
is an excess, the Secretary may allow reim- 
bursement in excess of $5.50 per dry short ton 
on a prorated basis at such sites where the 
costs reimbursable under subsection (b)(1) 
exceed the $5.50 per dry short ton limitation 
described in paragraph (2) of such subsection. 

(3) BYPRODUCT LOCATION.—Notwithstanding 
the requirement of paragraph (2)(A) that by- 
product material be located at the site on 
the date of enactment of this title, byprod- 
uct material moved from the site of the 
Edgemont Mill to a disposal site as the re- 
sult of the decontamination, decommission- 
ing, reclamation, and other remedial action 
of such mill shall be eligible for reimburse- 
ment to the extent eligible under paragraph 
(J). 

SEC. 1002, REGULATIONS, 

Within 180 days of the date of the enact- 
ment of this title, the Secretary shall issue 
regulations governing reimbursement under 
section 1001. An active uranium or thorium 
processing site owner shall apply for reim- 
bursement hereunder by submitting a re- 
quest for the amount of reimbursement, to- 
gether with reasonable documentation in 
support thereof, to the Secretary. Any such 
request for reimbursement, supported by rea- 
sonable documentation, shall be approved by 
the Secretary and reimbursement therefor 
shall be made in a timely manner subject 
only to the limitations of section 1001. 

SEC, 1003. AUTHORIZATION. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—There are authorized to 
be appropriated for purposes of this title not 
more than $310,000,000, to be increased annu- 
ally as provided in section 1001, based upon 
an inflation index to be determined by the 
Secretary. 

(b) SouRCcE.—Funds described in subsection 
(a) shall be provided from the Fund estab- 
lished under section 1701 of the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1954. 

SEC, 1004. DEFINITIONS. 

As used in this title— 

(1) the term “active uranium or thorium 
processing site“ means 

(A) any uranium or thorium processing 
site, including the mill, containing byprod- 
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uct material for which a license (issued by 
the Nuclear Regulatory Commission or its 
predecessor agency under the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, or by a State as permitted under 
section 274 of such Act (42 U.S.C. 2021)) for 
the production at such site of any uranium 
or thorium derived from ore— 

(i) was in effect on January 1, 1978; 

(ii) was issued or renewed after January 1. 
1978; or 

(iii) for which an application for renewal or 
issuance was pending on, or after January 1. 
1978; and 

(B) any other real property or improve- 
ment on such real property that is deter- 
mined by the Nuclear Regulatory Commis- 
sion or by a State as permitted under section 
274 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 (42 
U.S.C. 2021) to be 

(1) in the vicinity of such site; and 

(ii) contaminated with residual byproduct 
material; 

(2) the term “byproduct material“ has the 
meaning given such term in section 1le.(2) of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, (42 U.S.C. 
2014(e)(2)); and 

(3) the term “decontamination, decommis- 
sioning, reclamation, and other remedial ac- 
tion“ means work performed prior to or sub- 
sequent to the date of the enactment of this 
title which is necessary to comply with all 
applicable requirements of the Uranium Mill 
Tailings Radiation Control Act of 1978 (42 
U.S.C. 7901 et seq.), or where appropriate, 
with requirements established by a State 
that is a party to a discontinuance agree- 
ment under section 274 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954 (42 U.S.C. 2021). 


SEC. 1005. URANIUM PURCHASE REPORTS. 


(a) REQUIREMENT.—By January 1 of each 
year, the owner or operator of any civilian 
nuclear power reactor shall report to the 
Secretary of Energy, acting through the Ad- 
ministrator of the Energy Information Ad- 
ministration, for activities of the previous 
fiscal year— 

(1) the country of origin and the seller of 
any uranium or enriched uranium purchased 
or imported into the United States either di- 
rectly or indirectly by such owner or opera- 
tor; and 

(2) the country of origin and the seller of 
any enrichment services purchased by such 
owner or operator. 


(b) CONGRESSIONAL ACCESS.—The informa- 
tion provided to the Secretary pursuant to 
this section shall be made available to the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Resources 
of the United States Senate and appropriate 
committees of the United States House of 
Representatives by March 1 of each year. 


(c) COUNTRY OF ORIGIN.—For the purposes 
of this section, the term country of origin“ 
means— i 

(1) with respect to uranium, that country 
where the uranium was mined, 

(2) with respect to enriched uranium, that 
country where the uranium was mined and 
enriched; or 

(3) with respect to enrichment services, 
that country where the enrichment services 
were performed. 


TITLE XI—URANIUM ENRICHMENT 
HEALTH, SAFETY, AND ENVIRONMENT 
ISSUES 


SEC. 1101. URANIUM ENRICHMENT HEALTH, 


SAFETY, AND ENVIRONMENT ISSUES. 

The Atomic Energy Act of 1954 (42 U.S.C. 

2011 et seq.), as amended by title IX, is fur- 

ther amended by adding at the end of title II 
the following: 
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“CHAPTER 26—LICENSING AND REGULA- 
TION OF URANIUM ENRICHMENT FA- 
CILITIES 


“SEC. 1601. GASEOUS DIFFUSION FACILITIES. 

(a) The Nuclear Regulatory Commission, 
in consultation with the Department and the 
Environmental Protection Agency, shall, 
within one year after the date of enactment 
of this title, establish by regulation such 
standards as are necessary to govern the gas- 
eous diffusion uranium enrichment facilities 
of the Department in order to protect the 
public health and safety, minimize danger to 
life and property, and prevent releases or 
substantial threats of releases to the envi- 
ronment. Such regulations shall take effect 6 
months after issuance. 

“(b)(1) The Nuclear Regulatory Commis- 
sion, in consultation with the Department 
and the Environmental Protection Agency, 
shall report at least annually to Congress on 
the status of health, safety, and environ- 
mental conditions at the gaseous diffusion 
uranium enrichment facilities of the Depart- 
ment. 

2) Such report shall include a determina- 
tion regarding whether the gaseous diffusion 
uranium enrichment facilities of the Depart- 
ment are in compliance with the standards 
established under subsection (a) and all ap- 
plicable laws. 

“(c)(1) If the Corporation exercises the op- 
tion to lease the gaseous diffusion uranium 
enrichment facilities of the Department 
under section 1403, the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission shall establish a certification 
process to ensure that the Corporation com- 
plies with standards established under sub- 
section (a). 

%) The Corporation shall apply at least 
annually to the Nuclear Regulatory Commis- 
sion for a certificate of compliance under 
paragraph (1). The Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission, in consultation with the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, shall review any 
such application and any determination 
made under subsection (b)(2) shall be based 
on the results of any such review. 

“(3) The requirement for a certificate of 
compliance under paragraph (1) shall be in 
lieu of any requirement for a license for any 
gaseous diffusion facility of the Department 
leased by the Corporation. 

“(4)(A) The Nuclear Regulatory Commis- 
sion, in consultation with the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, shall review the 
operations of the Corporation with respect to 
any gaseous diffusion uranium enrichment 
facilities of the Department leased by the 
Corporation to ensure that public health and 
safety are adequately protected. 

B) The Corporation and the Department 
shall cooperate fully with the Nuclear Regu- 
latory Commission and the Environmental 
Protection Agency and shall provide the Nu- 
clear Regulatory Commission and the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency with the ready 
access to the facilities, personnel, and infor- 
mation the Nuclear Regulatory Commission 
and the Environmental Protection Agency 
consider necessary to carry out their respon- 
sibilities under this subsection. A contractor 
operating a Corporation facility for the Cor- 
poration shall provide the Nuclear Regu- 
latory Commission and the Environmental 
Protection Agency with ready access to the 
facilities, personnel, and information of the 
contractor as the Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission and the Environmental Protection 
Agency consider necessary to carry out their 
responsibilities under this subsection. 

(d) The gaseous diffusion uranium enrich- 
ment facilities of the Department may not 
be operated by the Corporation unless the 
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Nuclear Regulatory Commission, in con- 
sultation with the Environmental Protection 
Agency, makes a determination of compli- 
ance under subsection (b) or approves a plan 
prepared by the Department for achieving 
compliance required under subsection (b). 
“SEC, 1602. LICENSING OF AVLIS. 
“Notwithstanding the amendments made 
by section 5 of the Solar, Wind, Waste, and 
Geothermal Power Production Incentives 
Act of 1990 (Public Law 101-575; 104 Stat. 
2835), Corporation facilities for the enrich- 
ment of uranium using AVLIS shall be sub- 
ject to licensing in the same manner as pro- 
duction and utilization facilities under sec- 
tion 103 and 104 b. of title I. 
“SEC. 1603. LICENSING OF OTHER TECH- 
NOLOGIES. 


“(a) Corporation facilities using alter- 
native technologies for uranium enrichment, 
other than AVLIS, shall be licensed under 
sections 53 and 63 of title I. 

“(b) The Corporation shall provide for the 
costs of decontamination and decommission- 
ing of any Corporation facilities described in 
subsection (a) in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the amendments made by sec- 
tion 5 of the Solar, Wind, Waste, and Geo- 
thermal Power Production Act of 1990. 

“SEC. 1604. REGULATION OF RESTRICTED DATA. 

“The Corporation shall be subject to this 
Act with respect to the use of, or access to, 
Restricted Data to the same extent as any 
private corporation. 

“CHAPTER 27—DECONTAMINATION AND 
DECOMMISSIONING 
“SEC. 1701. ESTABLISHMENT AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF FUND. 

(a) There is established in the Treasury of 
the United States an account to be known as 
the Uranium Enrichment Decontamination 
and Decommissioning Fund (referred to in 
this chapter as the ‘Fund’). This account, 
and any amounts deposited in it, including 
any interest earned thereon, shall be avail- 
able to the Secretary subject to appropria- 
tions for the exclusive purpose of carrying 
out this chapter. 

“(b)(1) The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
hold the Fund and, after consultation with 
the Secretary, annually report to the Con- 
gress on the financial condition and oper- 
ations of the Fund during the preceding fis- 
cal year. 

“(2) The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
invest amounts contained within the Fund in 
obligations of the United States— 

“(A) having maturities determined by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to be appropriate 
for what the Department determines to be 
the needs of the Fund; and 

B) bearing interest at rates determined 
to be appropriate by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, taking into consideration the cur- 
rent average market yield on outstanding 
marketable obligations of the United States 
with remaining periods to maturity com- 
parable to these obligations. 

“SEC. 1702. DEPOSITS. 

(a) The Fund shall consist of deposits in 
the amount of $500,000,000 per fiscal year (to 
be annually adjusted for inflation using the 
Consumer Price Index for all-urban consum- 
ers published by the Department of Labor) as 
provided in this section. 

(b) Deposits described in subsection (a) 
shall be from the following sources: 

) Sums collected pursuant to subsection 
(c): 

02) Appropriations made pursuant to sub- 
section (d). 

(e The Secretary shall collect a special 
assessment from domestic utilities. The 
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amount collected from each utility pursuant 
to this subsection for a fiscal year shall be in 
the same ratio to the amount required under 
subsection (a) to be deposited for such fiscal 
year as the total amount of separative work 
units such utility has purchased for the pur- 
pose of commercial electricity generation, 
before the date of enactment of this title, 
bears to the total amount of separative work 
units purchased from the Department of En- 
ergy, for all purposes before the date of en- 
actment of this title. For purposes of this 
subsection, a utility shall be considered to 
have purchased a separative work unit from 
the Department if such separative work unit 
was produced by the Department, but pur- 
chased by the utility from another source. 

„d) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Fund, for the period encom- 
passing 15 years after the date of enactment 
of this title, such sums as are necessary to 
ensure that the amount required under sub- 
section (a) is deposited for each fiscal year. 

„e) The collection of amounts under sub- 
section (c) shall cease after the earlier of— 

“(1) 15 years after the date of enactment of 
this title; or 

2) the collection of $2,500,000,000 (to be 
annually adjusted for inflation using the 
Consumer Price Index for all-urban consum- 
ers published by the Department of Labor) 
under such subsection. 

(f) Except as provided in subsection (e), 
deposits shall continue to be made into the 
Fund under subsection (d) for the period 
specified in such subsection. 

“SEC. 1703. DEPARTMENT FACILITIES. 

“(a) The National Academy of Sciences 
shall conduct a study and provide rec- 
ommendations for reducing costs associated 
with decontamination and decommissioning, 
and shall report its findings to the Congress 
within 3 years after the date of enactment of 
this title. Such report shall include a deter- 
mination of the decontamination and decom- 
missioning required for each facility, shall 
identify alternative methods, using different 
technologies, shall include site-specific sur- 
veys of the actual contamination, and shall 
provide estimated costs of those activities. 

“(b) The costs of all decontamination and 
decommissioning activities of the Depart- 
ment shall be paid from the Fund until such 
time as the Secretary certifies and the Con- 
gress concurs, by law, that such activities 
are complete. 

“BEC. 1704. EMPLOYEE PROVISIONS. 

„All laborers and mechanics employed by 
contractors or subcontractors in the per- 
formance of decontamination or decommis- 
sioning of uranium enrichment facilities of 
the Department shall be paid wages at rates 
not less than those prevailing on projects of 
a similar character in the locality as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Labor in accord- 
ance with the the Act of March 3, 1931 
(known as the Davis-Bacon Act) (40 U.S.C. 
276a et seq.). The Secretary of Labor shall 
have, with respect to the labor standards 
specified in this section, the authority and 
functions set forth in Reorganization Plan 
Numbered 14 of 1950 (15 F.R. 3176, 64 Stat. 
1267) and the Act of June 13, 1934 (40 U.S.C. 
276c). 

“SEC. 1705. REPORTS TO CONGRESS. 

“Within 3 years after the date of enact- 
ment of this title, and once every 3 years 
thereafter, the Secretary shall report to the 
Congress on progress under this chapter. The 
5th report submitted under this section shall 
contain recommendations of the Secretary 
for the reauthorization of the program and 
Fund under this title.“. 
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SEC. 1102. TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

The table of contents for title II of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as added by sec- 
tion 901(a) of this Act, is amended by adding 
at the end the following: 


“CHAPTER 26—LICENSING AND REGULATION OF 
URANIUM ENRICHMENT FACILITIES 
“Sec. 1601. Gaseous diffusion facilities. 
“Sec. 1602. Licensing of AVLIS. 
“Sec. 1603. Licensing of other technologies. 
“Sec. 1604. Regulation of restricted data. 
“CHAPTER 27—DECONTAMINATION AND 
DECOMMISSIONING 
“Sec. 1701. Establishment and administra- 
tion of Fund. 
“Sec. 1702. Deposits. 
“Sec. 1703. Cost containment. 
“Sec. 1704. Employee provisions. 
“Sec. 1705. Reports to Congress. 
“TITLE I—ATOMIC ENERGY”. 


Strike page 943, line 13, through page 1005, 
line 21. 

TITLE XII—RENEWABLE ENERGY 
SEC. 1201, FINDINGS. 

The Congress finds that the increased use 
of renewable energy— 

(1) has the potential to meet 50 percent of 
the energy needs of the United States by the 
year 2030; 

(2) would reduce impacts on human health, 
air quality, and ecosystems, and reduce the 
potential for global warming; 

(3) would rely on secure domestic resources 
and improve the balance of trade by reducing 
energy imports; and 

(4) would improve the international com- 
petitiveness of the domestic renewable en- 
ergy industries and of the United States 
economy in general. 

SEC. 1202. PURPOSES. 

The purposes of this title are to promote— 

(1) the near-term increase in electricity 
production from renewable energy resources; 

(2) the greater use of renewable energy for 
nonelectricity uses, including liquid fuels; 

(3) the further advances of renewable en- 
ergy technologies; and 

(4) exports of United States renewable 
technologies and services. 

SEC. 1203. RENEWABLE ENERGY JOINT VEN- 
TURES. 


(a) NATIONAL GOALS AND MULTIYEAR FUND- 
ING FOR ALCOHOL FROM BIOMASS.—Section 
4(a) of the Renewable Energy and Energy Ef- 
ficiency Technology Competitiveness Act of 
1989 (42 U.S.C. 12003(a)) is amended— 

(1) by redesignating paragraph (4) as para- 
graph (5); and 

(2) by inserting after paragraph (3) the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

*(4) ALCOHOL FROM BIOMASS.—({A) In gen- 
eral, the goal of the Alcohol From Biomass 
Program shall be to advance research and de- 
velopment to a point where alcohol from bio- 
mass technology is cost-competitive with 
conventional hydrocarbon transportation 
fuels, and to promote the integration of this 
technology into the transportation fuel sec- 
tor of the economy. 

“(BXi) Specific goals for producing ethanol 
from biomass shall be to— 

D) reduce the cost of alcohol to 70 cents 
per gallon by 1997; 

(I) improve the overall biomass carbo- 
hydrate conversion efficiency to 91 percent 
by 1997; 

III) reduce the capital cost component of 
the cost of alcoho! to 23 cents per gallon by 
1997; and 

I) reduce the operating and mainte- 
nance component of the cost of alcohol to 47 
cents per gallon by 1997. 
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"(ii) Specific goals for producing methanol 
from biomass shall be to— 

J) reduce the cost of alcohol to 47 cents 
per gallon by 2000; and 

II) reduce the capital component of the 
cost of alcohol to 28 cents per gallon by 1995, 
and to 16 cents per gallon by 2000.“ 

(b) JOINT VENTURES.—(1) Section 6(c) of the 
Renewable Energy and Energy Efficiency 
Technology Competitiveness Act of 1989 (42 
U.S.C. 12005(c)) is amended by adding at the 
end the following new paragraphs: 

66) DIRECT COMBUSTION OR GASIFICATION OF 
BIOMASS.—(A) The Secretary shall solicit 
proposals for and provide financial assist- 
ance to at least one joint venture for the 
commercialization of technologies for the di- 
rect combustion or gasification of biomass to 
generate electricity in accordance with the 
provisions of this paragraph. 

„B) The purpose of joint ventures sup- 
ported under this paragraph shall be to de- 
sign, test, and demonstrate critical enabling 
technologies for direct combustion or gasifi- 
cation of biomass, including waste wood, for 
electric power generation in commercial ap- 
plications. 

“(C) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Secretary $15,000,000 for the 
period encompassing fiscal years 1993 
through 1995, to carry out this paragraph. 

“(7) UTILITY-SCALE PHOTOVOLTAIC JOINT 
VENTURES.—(A) The Secretary shall solicit 
proposals for and provide financial assist- 
ance to at least one joint venture for a util- 
ity-scale photovoltaic project of at least 10 
megawatts in the aggregate. 

„) In general, the goals of joint ventures 
under this paragraph shall include— 

) the integration of photovoltaics in 
transmission and delivery systems; 

(Ii) the development of cost-saving ad- 
juncts to utility delivery such as sub-station 
upgrades, peak power, and large-scale volt- 
age line augmentation; and 

“(iii) the incorporation of new photo- 
voltaic innovations into standard utility 
rate-making practices. 

C) Joint ventures supported under this 
paragraph may include participants that are 
considered to be end-users of the technology 
such as rural electric cooperatives, public 
utilities, investor-owned utilities, and inde- 
pendent power producers. 

“(D) In selecting joint ventures for support 
under this paragraph, the Secretary shall 
consider giving preference to proposals for 
projects that would be located in States 
where State law would allow inclusion of the 
project in the rate base or would otherwise 
allow for favorable financial regulatory 
treatment or return on investment. 

„E) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Secretary not to exceed 
$27,000,000 for the period encompassing fiscal 
years 1993 through 1995, to carry out this 
paragraph. 

“(8) ALCOHOL FROM CELLULOSIC BIOMASS 
TECHNOLOGY.—(A) The Secretary shall solicit 
proposals for and provide financial assist- 
ance to several joint ventures in order to de- 
velop commercial scale alcohol from biomass 
technology using available biomass feed- 
stocks such as waste paper, agricultural resi- 
dues, materials contained in industrial waste 
streams, wood, wood waste, and herbaceous 
crops. In carrying out this paragraph, the 
Secretary shall attempt to select projects in 
different regions of the United States. 

„B) The purpose of joint ventures sup- 
ported under this paragraph shall be to de- 
velop and demonstrate critical enabling 
technologies and to provide new technologies 
to industry to improve the efficiency of oper- 
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ations as well as create new industries that 
have substantial prospects for encouraging 
energy independence. 

() There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Secretary $80,000,000 for the 
period encompassing fiscal years 1993 
through 1995, to carry out this paragraph. 

‘(9) OIL DISPLACEMENT BY SOLAR WATER 
HEATING.—(A) The Secretary shall solicit 
proposals for and provide financial assist- 
ance for joint venture for the commercializa- 
tion of solar water heating technology in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this para- 
graph. 

„B) The purpose of joint ventures sup- 
ported under this paragraph shall be to de- 
sign, test, and demonstrate critical enabling 
technologies for solar water heating for com- 
mercial application in water heating and 
process heat uses that have substantial pros- 
pects for displacing the consumption of oil. 

„) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Secretary $9,000,000 for the pe- 
riod encompassing fiscal years 1993 through 
1995, to carry out this paragraph. 

(10) OIL DISPLACEMENT BY PHOTOVOLTAIC 
AND WIND ENERGY SYSTEMS.—(A) The Sec- 
retary shall solicit proposals for and provide 
financial assistance to at least one joint ven- 
ture each for the commercialization of pho- 
tovoltaic and wind energy systems, respec- 
tively, in accordance with the provisions of 
this paragraph. 

„) The purpose of joint ventures sup- 
ported under this paragraph shall be to de- 
sign, test, and demonstrate critical enabling 
technologies for photovoltaic and wind en- 
ergy systems for commercial application in 
electric power generation uses that have sub- 
stantial prospects for displacing the con- 
sumption of oll. 

„) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Secretary $15,000,000 for the 
period encompassing fiscal years 1993 
through 1995, to carry out this paragraph. 

(11) HIGH TEMPERATURE SUPERCONDUCTING 
ELECTRICITY TECHNOLOGY.—(A) The Secretary 
shall solicit proposals for and provide finan- 
cial assistance to at least one joint venture 
to commercialize high temperature super- 
conducting electricity technologies in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this para- 
graph. 

„) The purpose of joint ventures sup- 
ported under this paragraph shall be to com- 
mercialize one or more products, such as mo- 
tors, generators, transmission lines, trans- 
formers, and magnetic energy storage sys- 
tems, based on high temperature super- 
conducting technologies. Such products shall 
be of sufficient operational capability to 
demonstrate the increased energy efficiency 
of high temperature superconducting tech- 
nologies in commercial) products. 

“(C) Such products shall be based on the 
critical enabling technologies of high tem- 
perature superconducting materials and gas- 
phase cooling systems operating at tempera- 
tures above 20 Kelvin (-423F). 

„D) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Secretary not to exceed 
$15,000,000 for the period encompassing fiscal 
years 1993 through 1995, to carry out this 
paragraph. 

(12) OIL DISPLACEMENT BY FUEL CELL TECH- 
NOLOGY.—(A) The Secretary shall solicit pro- 
posals for and provide financial assistance to 
joint ventures for the commercialization of 
fuel cell technology for electric power gen- 
eration and transportation applications in 
accordance with the provisions of this para- 
graph. 

„B) The purpose of joint ventures sup- 
ported under this paragraph shall be to de- 
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sign, test, and demonstrate critical enabling 
technologies for the production of electric 
energy from fuel cells in order to accelerate 
commercial application of fuel cells that 
have substantial prospects for displacing the 
consumption of oil. 

“(C) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Secretary— 

J) $9,000,000 for the period encompassing 
fiscal years 1993 through 1995 for electric 
power generation application; and 

(1) $9,000,000 for the period encompassing 
fiscal years 1993 through 1995 for transpor- 
tation application, 
to carry out this paragraph. 

(13) SOURCE REDUCTION TECHNOLOGY.—(A) 
The Secretary shall solicit proposals for and 
provide financial assistance to at least one 
joint venture for the commercialization of 
source reduction technology in accordance 
with the provisions of this paragraph. 

“(B) The purpose of joint ventures sup- 
ported under this paragraph shall be to de- 
sign, test, and demonstrate critical enabling 
technologies for the development of source 
reduction technologies. 

“(C) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Secretary $6,000,000 for the pe- 
riod encompassing fiscal years 1993 through 
1995, to carry out this paragraph. 

(2) Section 6(d)(1) of the Renewable Energy 
and Energy Efficiency Technology Competi- 
tiveness Act of 1989 (42 U.S.C. 12005(d)(1)) is 
amended by striking or (5) and inserting 
in lieu thereof (5), (6), (7), (8), (9), (10), (11), 
(12), or (13)". 

SEC. 1204, RENEWABLE ENERGY PRODUCTION IN- 
CENTIVE. 


(a) INCENTIVE PAYMENTS.—For electric en- 
ergy generated and sold by a qualified renew- 
able energy facility during the incentive pe- 
riod, the Secretary of Energy (hereinafter in 
this title referred to as the Secretary“) 
shall make, subject to the availability of ap- 
propriations, incentive payments to the 
owner or operator of such facility. The 
amount of such payment made to any such 
owner or operator shall be as determined 
under subsection (e). Payments under this 
section may only be made upon receipt by 
the Secretary of an incentive payment appli- 
cation which establishes that the applicant 
is eligible to receive such payment and 
which satisfies such other requirements as 
the Secretary deems necessary. Such appli- 
cation shall be in such form, and shall be 
submitted at such time, as the Secretary 
shall establish. 

(b) QUALIFIED RENEWABLE ENERGY FACIL- 
ITy.—For purposes of this section, a qualified 
renewable energy facility is a facility which 
generates electric energy for sale in, or af- 
fecting, interstate commerce using solar, 
wind, biomass, or geothermal energy, except 
that— 

(1) the burning of municipal solid waste 
shall not be treated as using biomass energy; 
and 

(2) geothermal energy shall not include en- 
ergy produced from a dry steam geothermal 
reservoir which has— 

(A) no mobile liquid in its natural state; 

(B) steam quality of 95 percent water; and 

(C) an enthalpy for the total produced fluid 
greater than or equal to 1200 Btu/lb (British 
thermal units per pound). 

(c) ELIGIBILITY WINDOW.—Payments may be 
made under this section only for electricity 
generated from a qualified renewable energy 
facility first used during the 10-fiscal year 
period beginning with the first full fiscal 
year occurring after the enactment of this 
section. 

(d) PAYMENT PERIOD.—A qualified renew- 
able energy facility may receive payments 
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under this section for a 10-fiscal year period. 
Such period shall begin with the fiscal year 
in which electricity generated from the facil- 
ity is first eligible for such payments. 

(e) AMOUNT OF PAYMENT.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Incentive payments made 
by the Secretary under this section to the 
owner or operator of any qualified renewable 
energy facility shall be based on the number 
of kilowatt hours of electricity generated by 
the facility through the use of solar, wind, 
biomass, or geothermal energy during the 
payment period referred to in subsection (d). 
For any facility, the amount of such pay- 
ment shall be determined in accordance with 
the following table, adjusted as provided in 
paragraph (2): 


AMOUNT OF INCENTIVE PAYMENT 


Amount of pay- 
Fiscal year in which fa- ment (in 2 
cllity is first used Be boar) 
First through fifth years $0.025 
after enactment. 
Sixth year after enact- $0.022 
ment. 
Seventh year after enact- 30.019 
ment. 
Eighth year after enact- $0.016 
ment. 
Ninth year after enact- 30.013 
ment. 
Tenth year after enact- 90.01 
ment. 


(2) ADJUSTMENTS.—The amount of the pay- 
ment made to any person under this sub- 
section as provided in paragraph (1) shall be 
adjusted for inflation for each fiscal year be- 
ginning after calendar year 1993 in the same 
manner as provided in the provisions of sec- 
tion 29(d)(2)(B) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1986, except that in applying such provi- 
sions the calendar year 1993 shall be sub- 
stituted for calendar year 1979. 

(f) SUNSET.—No payment may be made 
under this section to any facility after the 
expiration of the 20-fiscal year period begin- 
ning with the first full fiscal year occurring 
after the enactment of this section, and no 
payment may be made under this section to 
any facility after a payment has been made 
with respect to such facility for a 10-fiscal 
year period. 

(g) FACILITIES RECEIVING OTHER ASSIST- 
ANCE.—No person shall be eligible to receive 
a payment under this section for energy gen- 
erated at a facility for which an energy tax 
credit was received under the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986. 

(h) ALLOCATION OF FuUNDS.—If funds made 
available for payments under this section are 
inadequate in any fiscal year to make the 
full payments authorized by this section for 
that year for energy generated by qualified 
renewable energy facilities, payments shall 
be made first for energy generated by those 
facilities which received payments under 
this section in prior fiscal years before any 
payments are made to facilities which were 
not eligible to receive payments in such 
prior fiscal years. 

SEC. 1205. RENEWABLE ENERGY EXPORT TECH- 
NOLOGY TRAINING. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT OF PROGRAM.—The Sec- 
retary, through the Agency for International 
Development, shall establish a program for 
the training of individuals from developing 
countries, at a location or locations in the 
United States, in the operation and mainte- 
nance of renewable energy and energy effi- 
cient equipment in accordance with this sub- 
section. The Secretary and the Adminis- 
trator of the Agency for International Devel- 
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opment shall, within one year after the date 
of enactment of this Act, enter into a writ- 
ten agreement to carry out this program. 

(b) PURPOSE.—The purpose of the program 
established under this section shall be to 
train individuals, including engineers and 
other professionals, in the system design, op- 
eration, and maintenance of renewable en- 
ergy and energy efficient equipment manu- 
factured in the United States, including 
equipment for water pumping, heating and 
purification, and the production of electric 
power in remote areas. 

(c) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated to 
the Secretary $6,000,000 for each of the fiscal 
years 1994, 1995, and 1996, to carry out this 
section. 

SEC. 1206. AUTHORITY FOR STATES TO UNDER- 
TAKE FEASIBILITY STUDIES. 

Section 362(d) of the Energy Policy and 
Conservation Act (42 U.S.C. 6322(d)) is 
amended by redesignating paragraphs (12) 
and (13) as paragraphs (13) and (14), respec- 
tively, and by inserting after paragraph (11) 
the following new paragraph: 

(12) support for prefeasibility and feasibil- 
ity studies for projects that utilize renew- 
able energy and energy efficiency resource 
technologies in order to facilitate access to 
capital and credit for such projects:“. 

SEC. 1207. RENEWABLE ENERGY ADVANCEMENT 
AWARDS. 

(a) AUTHORITY.—The Secretary shall make 
Renewable Energy Advancement Awards in 
recognition of developments that advance 
the practical application of biomass, geo- 
thermal, hydroelectric, photovoltaic, solar 
thermal, ocean thermal, and wind tech- 
nologies to consumer, utility, or industrial 
uses, in accordance with this section. Except 
as provided in subsection (g), Renewal En- 
ergy Advancement Awards shall include a 
cash award. 

(b) ADVISORY PANEL.— 

(1) APPOINTMENT.—Within 6 months after 
the date of enactment of this Act, the Sec- 
retary shall appoint an advisory panel. 

(2) FUNCTIONS.—The advisory panel ap- 
pointed under paragraph (1) shall— 

(A) develop selection criteria under sub- 
section (c); and 

(B) make recommendations annually to 
the Secretary on who should receive an 
award under this section. 

(3) MEMBERSHIP.—The advisory panel shall 
consist of the Secretary of Commerce and a 
balanced representation from the scientific, 
utilities, industrial, financial, environ- 
mental, and State energy official commu- 
nities. 

(4) TRAVEL EXPENSES.—Each member of the 
advisory panel shall receive travel expenses, 
including per diem in lieu of subsistence, in 
accordance with sections 5702 and 5703 of 
title 5, United States Code. 

(5) ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANCE.—The Sec- 
retary shall provide the advisory panel with 
such staff, office space, and other adminis- 
trative assistance as it may require. 

(c) SELECTION CRITERIA.—The advisory 
panel appointed under subsection (b) shall 
develop criteria to be applied in the selection 
of award recipients under this section. Such 
criteria shall include the following: 

(1) The degree to which the development 
increases the usefulness of a renewable en- 
ergy technology. 

(2) The degree to which the development 
will have a significant impact, by benefitting 
a large number of people, by reducing the 
costs of an important industrial process or 
commercial product or service, or otherwise. 

(3) The uniqueness and ingenuity of the de- 
velopment. 
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(4) Whether the application has significant 
export potential. 

(5) The environmental soundness of the de- 
velopment. 

(d) SELECTION.—Beginning in fiscal year 
1994, and annually thereafter for a period of 
10 years, the Secretary shall select 3 to 6 de- 
velopments described in subsection (a) that 
are worthy of receiving an award under this 
section, and shall make such awards. The 
Secretary shall adopt the recommendations 
of the advisory panel under subsection 
(b)(2)(B) unless a recommendation does not 
conform to the selection criteria developed 
under subsection (c). 

(e) ELIGIBILITY.—Awards may be made 
under this section only to individuals who 
are United States nationals or permanent 
resident aliens, or to non-Federal organiza- 
tions that are organized under the laws of 
the United States or the laws of a State of 
the United States. 

(f) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated to 
the Secretary $50,000 for each of the fiscal 
years 1994 through 2003 for carrying out this 
section. 

(g) AWARDS MADE IN ABSENCE OF APPRO- 
PRIATIONS.—The Secretary shall make honor- 
ary awards under this section if sufficient 
funds are not appropriated for financial 
awards in any fiscal year. 

SEC. 1208. . e EXPORT PROMOTION PRAC- 


Section 256(d) of the Energy Policy and 
Conservation Act (42 U.S.C. 6276(d)) is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new paragraph: 

(3) The interagency working group, 
through a subworking group that is chaired 
by a representative of an agency or depart- 
ment with expertise in foreign trade barriers 
and that has a member who is a representa- 
tive of the Department of Energy, shall con- 
duct a study of subsidies, incentives, and 
policies that other countries use to promote 
exports of their own renewable energy tech- 
nologies and products. Such study shall also 
identify other countries’ trade barriers to 
the import of renewable energy technologies 
and products produced in the United States. 
The interagency working group shall report 
to the appropriate committees of the House 
of Representatives and the Senate the re- 
sults of such study within 18 months after 
the date of enactment of the Comprehensive 
National Energy Policy Act.“ 
SEC. 1209, STUDY OF TAX AND RATE TREATMENT 
OF RENEWABLE ENERGY PROJECTS. 

(a) The Secretary, in conjunction with 
State utility regulators, shall undertake a 
study to determine if conventional taxation 
and ratemaking procedures result in an eco- 
nomic bias for or against renewable energy 
power plants compared to conventional 
power plants. 

(b) Within 1 year after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, the Secretary shall submit 
a report to the Congress on the results of the 
study undertaken under subsection (a). 

SEC. 1210, STUDY OF RICE MILLING ENERGY BY- 
PRODUCT MARKETING. 


The Department of Energy shall conduct a 
study to facilitate the marketing of energy 
by-products from rice milling. 

SEC, 1211. INTERAGENCY WORKING GROUP. 

(a) PURPOSES.—Section 256(d)(2) of the En- 
ergy Policy and Conservation Act (42 U.S.C. 
6276(d)(2)) is amended to read as follows: 

(2) The purposes of the interagency work- 
ing group are— 

“(A) to promote the export of renewable 
energy and energy efficient products and 
technologies produced in the United States; 
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) to inform other countries of the bene- 
fits of the policies that promote the use of 
renewable energy and energy efficient tech- 
nology; and 

“(C) to foster rural and urban economic de- 
velopment and energy self-sufficiency 
through the use of reliable and economical 
renewable energy and energy efficiency re- 
source technologies.“. 

(b) DEFINITIONS.—Section 256(g) of such Act 
(42 U.S.C. 6276(g¢)) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(g) For purposes of this section 

“(1) the term ‘renewable energy’ also in- 
cludes energy efficiency to the extent it is 
part of a renewable energy system or tech- 
nology; 

2) the term ‘developing countries’ in- 
cludes, but is not limited to, Eastern Europe, 
the successor states of the former Soviet 
Union, and the Baltic states; and 

“(3) the term ‘energy efficiency resource’ 
means a resource by which energy is saved 
through improvements in the efficiency of 
energy production, transportation, or utili- 
zation.”’. 

SEC. 1212. RENEWABLE ENERGY COMMER- 
CIALIZATION. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—(1) The Secretary shall, 
with funds available for such purpose, enter 
into not less than 10 agreements with private 
lenders to pay the Federal share of the inter- 
est on loans made to qualified borrowers for 
the purpose of financing the manufacture, 
construction, or acquisition of equipment 
that principally utilizes a renewable energy 
technology. 

(2) The Secretary shall enter into such 
agreements— 

(A) indirectly through appropriate State 
energy offices; or 

(B) directly in the case of loans made with 
respect to equipment for Federal facilities. 

(b) FEDERAL SHARE.—The amount of the 
Federal share of interest on a loan referred 
to in subsection (a)(1) shall be determined by 
the Secretary on the basis of— 

(1) the need of the borrower for the assist- 
ance; 

(2) the degree to which financing of the 
project will assist in the regional diversifica- 
tion and commercialization of renewable en- 
ergy resources in the United States; and 

(3) the achievement of the purposes and 
goals of this Act. 

(c) LOAN TERMS.—The Secretary may enter 
into an agreement under subsection (a)(1) to 
pay the Federal share of interest on a loan 
that— 

(1)(A) has a principal amount of at least 
$250,000 and less than $1,000,000 and a matu- 
rity of not less than 15 years; or 

(B) has a principal amount of at least 
$1,000,000, and a maturity of not less than 20 
years; 

(2) has an interest rate— 

(A) of no greater than four percent above 
the prime rate of lending by certain finan- 
cial institutions, as determined by the Sec- 
retary; or 

(B) that the Secretary determines to be 
reasonable; and 

(3) contains such other terms and condi- 
tions that the Secretary determines is appro- 
priate. 

(d) REPORT.—Not later than two years 
after the date of enactment of this Act and 
annually thereafter, the Secretary shall re- 
port to the Congress on the projects funded 
under this section and the progress being 
made toward accomplishing the purpose of 
this section. 

(e) AUTHORIZATION.—There are authorized 
to be appropriated to the Secretary for fiscal 
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years 1992, 1993, and 1994 such sums as may 
be necessary to carry out the purposes of 
this section. 

(f) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion— 

(1) the term “qualified borrower’’ means— 

(A) an organization involved in the produc- 
tion or sale, or both, of electricity, thermal 
energy, or other forms of energy using a re- 
newable energy technology; or 

(B) a manufacturer of renewable energy 
equipment planning to finance improve- 
ments in, or expansion of, facilities for the 
manufacture of renewable energy tech- 
nologies; 

(2) the term renewable energy tech- 
nology” means any technology that pro- 
duces, or uses as its principal energy source, 
biomass, geothermal, photovoltaic, wind, or 
solar thermal (including solar water heating 
and solar industrial process preheat) energy; 
and 

(3) the term Federal share“ means that 
portion of the interest on a loan financed by 
a private lender which is paid by the Federal 
Government under this section. 

SEC. 1213. DATA SYSTEM AND ENERGY TECH- 
| NOLOGY EVALUATION. 

(a) FUNCTIONS OF THE SECRETARY OF COM- 
MERCE.—The Secretary of Commerce, in his 
or her role as a member of the interagency 
working group established under section 256 
of the Energy Policy and Conservation Act 
(42 U.S.C. 6276) shall 

(1) develop a comprehensive data base and 
information dissemination system, using the 
National Trade Data Bank and the Commer- 
cial Information Management System of the 
Department of Commerce, that will provide 
information on the specific energy tech- 
nology needs of developing countries, and 
the technical and economic competitiveness 
of various renewable energy and energy effi- 
cient technologies; 

(2) make such information available to in- 
dustry, Federal and multilateral lending 
agencies, nongovernmental organizations, 
host-country and donor-agency officials, and 
such others as the Secretary of Commerce 
considers necessary; and 

(3) prepare and transmit to the Congress by 
not later than June 1. 1993, and biennially 
thereafter, a comprehensive report evaluat- 
ing the full range of energy and environ- 
mental technologies necessary to meet the 
energy needs of developing countries while 
reducing the generation of carbon dioxide 
and other greenhouse gases, including— 

(A) information on the specific energy 
needs of developing countries, 

(B) an inventory of United States tech- 
nologies and services to meet those needs, 

(C) an update on the status of ongoing bi- 
lateral and multilateral programs which pro- 
mote United States exports of renewable en- 
ergy and energy efficient technology, and 

(D) an evaluation of current programs (and 
recommendations for future programs) that 
develop and promote energy efficiency and 
sustainable use of indigenous renewable en- 
ergy resources in developing countries to re- 
duce the generation of greenhouse gases that 
may contribute to global climate change. 
SEC. 1214, OUTREACH. 

(a) UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN COMMER- 
CIAL SERVICE ACTIVITIES.—The Secretary of 
Commerce may assign an officer or employee 
assigned to the United States and Foreign 
Commercial Service, who is experienced in 
renewable energy and energy efficient tech- 
nology, to the offices of the United States 
and Foreign Commercial Service in the Pa- 
cific Rim and in the Caribbean Basin solely 
for the purpose of providing information con- 
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cerning renewable energy and energy effi- 
cient technologies and industries of the 
United States to governments, industries, 
and others outside of the United States. 

(b) TRADE MISSIONS.—The Secretary of 
Commerce may sponsor trade missions to 
help market renewable energy and energy ef- 
ficient products in other countries. 

(c) ACTIVITIES OF INTERAGENCY GROUP Nor 
AFFECTED.—Nothing in this section shall af- 
fect the activities of the interagency work- 
ing group established under section 256(d) of 
the Energy Policy and Conservation Act (42 
U.S.C. 6276(d)). 

TITLE M- COA. 
SEC. 1301. COAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
RELATING TO COMMERCIAL APPLI- 
CATION PROGRAM. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—(1) The Secretary of 
Energy (hereinafter in this title (except as 
provided in section 1314) referred to as the 
“Secretary’’), in consultation with the Na- 
tional Coal Council and other representa- 
tives of the public as the Secretary considers 
appropriate, shall conduct a program of re- 
search and development relating to commer- 
cial application within the Department of 
Energy for advanced coal-based technologies 
with the goals and objectives of— 

(A) achieving the control of sulfur oxides, 
oxides of nitrogen, air toxics, solid and liquid 
wastes, greenhouse gases, or other emissions 
resulting from coal use or conversion at lev- 
els of proficiency greater than or equal to 
the most effective applicable currently avail- 
able commercial technology; 

(B) achieving the cost competitive conver- 
sion of coal into energy forms usable in the 
transportation sector; 

(C) demonstrating the conversion of coal to 
synthetic gaseous, liquid, and solid fuels; 

(D) demonstrating, in cooperation with 
other Federal and State agencies, the use of 
coal-derived fuels in mobile equipment, with 
opportunities for industrial cost-sharing par- 
ticipation; and 

(E) ensuring the timely commercial appli- 
cation of cost-effective technologies or en- 
ergy production processes or systems utiliz- 
ing coal which achieve greater efficiency in 
the conversion of coal to useful energy when 
compared to currently available commercial 
technology for the use of coal and the con- 
trol of emissions from the utilization of coal, 
and ensuring the availability for commercial 
use of such technologies by the year 2010. 

(2) In selecting projects under this title, 
other than projects under section 1304, the 
Secretary shall seek to ensure that, relative 
to otherwise comparable generating units or 
products, a selected project will meet one or 
more of the following requirements: 

(A) It will significantly reduce environ- 
mental emissions. 

(B) It will significantly increase the over- 
all efficiency of the utilization of coal, in- 
cluding energy conversion efficiency and, 
where applicable, production of products de- 
rived from coal. 

(C) It will be a significantly more cost-ef- 
fective technological alternative, based on 
life cycle capital and operating costs per 
unit of energy produced and, where applica- 
ble, costs per unit of product produced. 
Priority in selection shall be given to those 
projects which, in the judgment of the Sec- 
retary, more effectively meet the require- 
ments in subparagraphs (A), (B), and (C). 

(3) In administering the program author- 
ized by this title, the Secretary shall estab- 
lish accounting and project management 
controls that will be adequate to— 

(A) control the costs of the project; 

(B) ensure a high probability of success; 
and 
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(C) ensure compliance with this title. 

(4)(A) Not later than 180 days after the date 
of enactment of this Act, the Secretary shall 
establish procedures and criteria for the 
recoupment of the Federal share of cost- 
shared projects authorized pursuant to this 
title. Such recoupment shall occur within a 
reasonable period of time following the date 
of completion of such project, but not longer 
than 20 years following such date. 

(B) For each such project, the Secretary 
shall negotiate a schedule for recoupment 
taking into account the effect of recoupment 
on— 

(i) the commercial competitiveness of the 
entity carrying out the project; 

(ii) the profitability of the project; and 

(iii) the commercial viability of the clean 
coal technology utilized. 

(b) REPORT.—Within 240 days after the date 
of enactment of this Act, the Secretary shall 
transmit to the Committee on Energy and 
Commerce of the House of Representatives 
and to the Committee on Energy and Natu- 
ral Resources of the Senate a report which 
shall include each of the following: 

(1) A detailed description of ongoing re- 
search and development activities relating 
to commercial application regarding ad- 
vanced coal-based technologies undertaken 
by the Department of Energy, other Federal 
or State government departments or agen- 
cies and, to the extent such information is 
publicly available, other public or private or- 
ganizations in the United States and other 
countries. 

(2) A listing and analysis of current Fed- 
eral and State government regulatory and fi- 
nancial incentives that could further the 
goals of the programs established under this 
section. 

(3) Recommendations regarding the man- 
ner in which any ongoing clean coal commer- 
cial application program might be modified 
and extended in order to ensure the timely 
demonstrations of those advanced coal-based 
technologies described in subsection (a) of 
this section so as to ensure that the goals es- 
tablished under this section are achieved and 
that such demonstrated technologies are 
available for commercial use by the year 
2010. 

(4) A detailed plan for conducting the pro- 
gram of research and development relating 
to commercial application program to 
achieve the goals and objectives of sub- 
section (a), which plan shall include a de- 
scription of— 

(A) the program elements and management 
structure to be utilized; 

(B) the technical milestones to be achieved 
with respect to each of the advanced coal- 
based technologies included in the plan; and 

(C) the dates at which further deadlines for 
additional cost-sharing demonstrations shall 
be established. 

(c) ANNUAL REPORT.—Within 1 year after 
transmittal of the report described in sub- 
section (b), and annually thereafter for a pe- 
riod of 5 years, the Secretary shall transmit 
to the Congress a report that provides a de- 
tailed description of the status of develop- 
ment of the advanced coal-based tech- 
nologies and the research and development 
activities relating to commercial application 
undertaken to carry out the programs con- 
ducted under this section. 

(d) DEFINITION.—(1) As used in this title, 
the terms advanced coal-based tech- 
nologies” and “clean coal technologies” 
mean technologies that the Secretary ex- 
pects to be commercially viable, within a 
reasonable period of time, under economic 
assumptions established by the Energy Infor- 
mation Administration, and— 
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(A) in the case of replacement, repowering, 
or new applications, the technologies are— 

(i) capable of meeting applicable environ- 
mental performance standards for new power 
plants, or in the case of a repowering or re- 
placement project, such environmental per- 
formance standards as would otherwise be 
applicable; and 

(ii) except as provided in paragraph (20). 
capable of achieving thermal conversion effi- 
ciencies equal to or greater than 40 percent, 
or such higher percentage as the Secretary 
may require; 

(B) in the case of emission control tech- 
nologies, the technologies are state-of-the- 
art technologies at achieving the objective 
stated in subsection (a)(1)(A); and 

(C) in the case of coal refining tech- 
nologies, the technologies are capable of pro- 
ducing energy, fuels, and products which, on 
a complete energy system basis, will result 
in environmental emissions no greater than 
those produced by existing comparable en- 
ergy systems utilized for the same purpose. 

(2) Technologies that the terms defined in 
this subsection refer to include the follow- 
ing: 


(A) Coal refining technologies capable of 
efficiently producing or utilizing the energy 
contained in coal and also utilizing the by- 
products thereof. 

(B) Advanced pressurized fluidized bed 
combustion technology. 

(C) Direct and indirect coal-fired turbines. 

(D) Advanced integrated gasification com- 
bined cycle. 

(E) Magnetohydrodynamics., 

(F) Molten carbonate and solid oxide fuel 
cells. 

(G) Emission control technologies. 

(H) Cofiring coal with noncoal fuels, in- 
cluding natural gas. 

(I) Coalbed methane production and use 
technologies. 

(J) Other coal-based technologies or proc- 
esses or systems that are capable of achiev- 
ing thermal conversion efficiencies equal to 
or greater than 50 percent. 


SEC. 1302. COAL EXPORTS. 


(a) PLAN.—Within 180 days after the date of 
enactment of this Act, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, in cooperation with the Secretary 
and other appropriate Federal agencies, shall 
submit to the House of Representatives and 
the Senate, and to the appropriate commit- 
tees of each House, a plan for expanding ex- 
ports of coal mined in the United States. 

(b) PLAN CONTENTS.—The plan submitted 
under subsection (a) shall include— 

(1) a description of the location, size, and 
projected growth in potential export mar- 
kets for coal mined in the United States; 

(2) the identification by country of the for- 
eign trade barriers to the export of coal 
mined in the United States, including for- 
eign coal production and utilization sub- 
sidies, tax treatment, labor practices, tariffs, 
quotas, and other nontariff barriers; 

(3) recommendations and a plan for ad- 
dressing any such trade barriers; 

(4) an evaluation of existing infrastructure 
in the United States and any new infrastruc- 
ture requirements in the United States to 
support an expansion of exports of coal 
mined in the United States, including ports, 
vessels, rail lines, and any other supporting 
infrastructure; and 

(5) an assessment of environmental impli- 
cations of coal exports and the identification 
of export opportunities for blending coal 
mined in the United States with coal indige- 
nous to other countries to enhance energy 
efficiency and environmental performance. 
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SEC. 1303. CLEAN COAL TECHNOLOGY EXPORT 
PROMOTION AND INTERAGENCY CO- 
ORDINATION. 

(a) INTERAGENCY COORDINATION.—The Sec- 
retary of Commerce, in consultation with 
the Secretary and other appropriate Federal 
agencies, shall seek to facilitate and expand 
the export of clean coal technologies. As part 
of that consultation, the Secretaries shall 
place a high priority on the export of clean 
coal technologies to developing countries 
and countries making the transition from 
nonmarket to market economies. 

(b) CONSULTATION.—In carrying out this 
section, the Secretary of Commerce, in co- 
operation with the Secretary and other ap- 
propriate Federal agencies, shall consult 
with representatives from the United States 
coal industry, representatives of railroads 
and other transportation industries, organi- 
zations representing workers, the electric 
utility industry, manufacturers of equip- 
ment utilizing clean coal technology, mem- 
bers of organizations formed to further the 
goals of environmental protection or to pro- 
mote the development and use of clean coal 
technologies that are developed, manufac- 
tured, or controlled by United States firms, 
and other appropriate interested members of 
the public. 

(c) DUTIES.—The Secretary of Commerce, 
in cooperation with the Secretary and other 
appropriate Federal agencies, shall— 

(1) facilitate the establishment of tech- 
nical training for the consideration, plan- 
ning, construction, and operation of clean 
coal technologies by local users and inter- 
national development personnel; 

(2) facilitate the establishment of and, 
where practicable, cause to be established, 
consistent with the goals and objectives 
stated in section 1301(a), within existing de- 
partments and agencies financial assistance 
programs, including grants, loan guarantees, 
and no interest and low interest loans, to 
support prefeasibility and feasibility studies 
for projects that will utilize clean coal tech- 
nologies and loan guarantee programs, 
grants, and no interest and low interest 
loans, designed to facilitate access to capital 
and credit in order to finance such clean coal 
technology projects; 

(3) develop and execute programs, includ- 
ing the establishment of financial incen- 
tives, to encourage and support private sec- 
tor efforts in exports of clean coal tech- 
nologies that are developed, manufactured, 
or controlled by United States firms; 

(4) encourage the training and understand- 
ing of clean coal technologies by representa- 
tives of foreign companies or countries in- 
tending to use coal or clean coal tech- 
nologies by providing technical or financial 
support for training programs, workshops, 
and other educational programs sponsored 
by United States firms; 

(5) educate loan officers and other officers 
of international lending institutions, com- 
mercial and energy attaches of the United 
States, and such other personnel as the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, in cooperation with the 
Secretary and with other appropriate Fed- 
eral agencies, deems appropriate, for the pur- 
poses of providing information about clean 
coal technologies to foreign governments or 
potential project sponsors of clean coal tech- 
nologies; 

(6) develop policies and practices to be con- 
ducted by commercial and energy attaches 
of the United States, and such other person- 
nel as the Secretary of Commerce, in co- 
operation with the Secretary and with other 
appropriate Federal agencies, deems appro- 
priate, in order to promote the exports of 
clean coal technologies in those countries in- 
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terested in or intending to utilize coal re- 
sources; 

(J) augment budgets for trade and develop- 
ment programs supported by Federal agen- 
cies for the purpose of financially supporting 
prefeasibility or feasibility studies for 
projects that will utilize clean coal tech- 
nologies; 

(8) review ongoing clean coal technology 
projects and review and advise Federal agen- 
cies on the approval of planned clean coal 
technology projects, including those project 
proposals submitted in accordance with the 
programs authorized by section 1301 of this 
title, which are sponsored abroad by any 
Federal Government agency to determine 
whether such projects are consistent with 
the overall goals and objectives of this sec- 
tion; 

(9) coordinate the activities of the appro- 
priate Federal agencies in order to ensure 
that Federal clean coal technology export 
promotion policies are implemented in a 
timely fashion; 

(10) provide for the development of— 

(A) an objective comparison of the environ- 
mental, energy, and economic performance 
of each clean coal technology relative to 
conventional technologies; 

(B) a list of United States vendors of clean 
coal technologies; and 

(C) answers to commonly asked questions 
about clean coal technologies, 


and disseminate such information to poten- 
tial customers abroad; and 

(11) undertake such other actions or activi- 
ties, consistent with existing law and regula- 
tions, as, in the judgment of the Secretary of 
Commerce, in cooperation with the Sec- 
retary and other appropriate Federal agen- 
cies, may be necessary to achieve the pur- 
poses of this section. 

(d) DATA AND INFORMATION.—(1) The Sec- 
retary of Commerce, in cooperation with the 
Secretary and other appropriate Federal 
agencies, shall be responsible for the devel- 
opment of a comprehensive data base and in- 
formation dissemination system, using the 
National Trade Data Bank and the Commer- 
cial Information Management System of the 
Department of Commerce, relating to the 
availability of clean coal technologies and 
the potential need for such technologies, par- 
ticularly in developing countries and coun- 
tries making the transition from nonmarket 
to market economies. 

(2) The Secretary of Commerce, through a 
subworking group of an interagency export 
promotion coordinating committee focusing 
on clean coal technology exports and chaired 
by a representative of the Department of En- 
ergy, shall provide an assessment of 10 prior- 
ity foreign markets for the export of clean 
coal technologies that are developed, manu- 
factured, or controlled by United States 
firms. Such assessment shall include— 

(A) an analysis of the financing require- 
ments for clean coal technology projects and 
whether such projects are dependent upon fi- 
nancial assistance from foreign countries or 
multilateral institutions, 

(B) the availability of other fuel or energy 
resources that may be available to meet the 
energy requirements intended to be met by 
the clean coal technology projects, 

(C) the priority of environmental consider- 
ations in the selection of such projects, and 

(D) the technical competence of those enti- 
ties likely to be involved in the planning and 
operation of such projects. 

The Secretary of Commerce, in cooperation 
with the Secretary, shall make such infor- 
mation available to the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate, and to the appropriate 
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committees of each House of Congress, in- 
dustry, Federal and international financing 
organizations, nongovernmental organiza- 
tions, governments of countries where such 
clean coal technologies might be used, and 
such others as the Secretary of Commerce, 
in cooperation with the Secretary, considers 
appropriate. 

(e) REPORT.—Within 180 days after the Sec- 
retary submits’ the report to the Congress as 
required by section 409 of Public Law 101-549, 
the Secretary of Commerce, in cooperation 
with the Secretary and other appropriate 
Federal agencies, shall provide to the House 
of Representatives and the Senate, and to 
the appropriate committees of each House of 
Congress, a plan which details actions to be 
taken in order to address those recommenda- 
tions and findings made in the report sub- 
mitted pursuant to section 409 of Public Law 
101-549. As a part of the plan required by this 
subsection, the Secertary of Commerce, in 
cooperation with the Secretary and other ap- 
propriate Federal agencies, shall specifically 
address the adequacy of financial assistance 
available from Federal departments and 
agencies and international financing organi- 
zations to aid in the financing of 
prefeasibility and feasibility studies and 
projects that would use a clean coal tech- 
nology in developing countries and countries 
making the transition from nonmarket to 
market economies. 

SEC. 1304. INNOVATIVE CLEAN COAL AND RE- 
NEWABLE ENERGY TECHNOLOGY 
TRANSFER PROGRAM. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT OF PROGRAM.—The Sec- 
retary, through the Agency for International 
Development, shall establish a clean coal 
and renewable energy technology transfer 
program to carry out the purposes described 
in subsection (b). The Secretary and the Ad- 
ministrator of the Agency for International 
Development shall enter into a written 
agreement to carry out this program. 

(b) PURPOSES OF THE PROGRAM.—The pur- 
poses of the technology transfer program 
under this section are to— 

(1) encourage the export of United States 
technologies to those countries that have de- 
termined a need to construct developmen- 
tally sound facilities to provide energy de- 
rived from coal or renewable energy re- 
sources; 

(2) develop markets for United States tech- 
nologies and, where appropriate, United 
States coal resources to be utilized in meet- 
ing the energy and environmental require- 
ments of other countries; 

(3) better ensure that United States par- 
ticipation in energy-related projects in other 
countries includes participation by United 
States firms as well as utilization of United 
States technologies that have been devel- 
oped or demonstrated in the United States 
through publicly or privately funded dem- 
onstration programs; 

(4) provide for the accelerated utilization 
of United States technologies that will serve 
to introduce into other countries United 
States technologies intended to use coal or 
renewable energy resources in a cost-effec- 
tive and environmentally acceptable man- 
ner; and 

(5) establish a new financial mechanism to 
increase the involvement by the United 
States private sector in the financing of en- 
ergy projects in developing countries and 
countries making the transition from non- 
market to market economies in cooperation 
with financing and assistance provided by 
the United States Government. 

(c) PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS.—In order to 
carry out this section, the Administrator of 
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the Agency for International Development, 
pursuant to the agreement required by sub- 
section (a), and after consultation with the 
Trade and Development Program, and, where 
appropriate, in consultation with the Ex- 
port-Import Bank of the United States, 
shall— 

(1) support projects, in developing coun- 
tries and in countries making the transition 
from nonmarket to market economies, 
which provide energy, in a cost-effective and 
environmentally-acceptable manner, using 
clean coal and renewable energy technology; 

(2) select projects for purposes of this sec- 
tion only if such projects use United States 
technology and, where appropriate, coal re- 
sources of the United States; 

(3) periodically review energy needs in 
countries assisted by the Agency for Inter- 
national Development, and explore export 
opportunities for the development of new en- 
ergy-related projects in these countries, and 
keep the Congress informed of the results of 
these reviews; 

(4) determine whether each project se- 
lected under this section is developmentally 
sound, as determined under the criteria de- 
veloped by the Development Assistance Com- 
mittee of the Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development; 

(5) coordinate the activities of all offices 
within the Agency for International Develop- 
ment, and work with the Agency for Inter- 
national Development country missions, in 
developing projects for purposes of this sec- 
tion that provide opportunities for United 
States firms, consistent with the Agency for 
International Development’s primary mis- 
sion to help these countries with traditional 
development projects; 

(6) select clean coal technology projects for 
purposes of this section only if such projects 
use technologies and equipment selected by 
the Secretary under subsection (d); 

(T) select projects for purposes of this sec- 
tion only after consultations with appro- 
priate government officials of a host coun- 
try, and, as appropriate, with representa- 
tives of foreign electric utilities or other for- 
eign entities, to determine the interest in 
and support for a potential energy project; 

(8) receive proposals from United States 
firms describing clean coal and renewable 
energy projects which, in the view of such 
firms, would be projects suitable for support 
under this section; 

(9) pursuant to the agreement required by 
subsection (a), and after consultation with 
the Secretary, publish in the Commerce 
Business Daily a description of each clean 
coal or renewable energy project identified 
for support under this section; 

(10) within one year after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, and at least annually 
thereafter, pursuant to the agreement re- 
quired by subsection (a), and after consulta- 
tion with the Secretary, issue a request for 
proposals or an invitation for bids from Unit- 
ed States firms for the development, con- 
struction, testing, and operation of a project 
or projects identified in the Commerce Busi- 
ness Daily or establish a procedure under 
which the host country will issue a request 
for proposals or invitation for bids from 
United States firms for the development, 
construction, testing, and operation of a 
project or projects identified in the Com- 
merce Business Daily; 

(11) ensure that the request for proposals 
and invitation for bids described in para- 
graph (10) provides an opportunity for United 
States firms to propose that such firm, ei- 
ther directly or indirectly, will provide a 
portion of the cost of the project; 
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(12) within 120 days after receipt of propos- 
als or bids in response to a solicitation under 
paragraph (10), select one or more proposals 
or bids; 

(13) in addition to any other considerations 
the Administrator of the Agency for Inter- 
national Development, in consultation with 
the Secretary, deems appropriate, make the 
following considerations in selecting a pro- 
posal or bid— 

(A) the ability of the United States firm, in 
cooperation with the host country, to under- 
take and complete the project; 

(B) the degree to which the furnished 
equipment to be included in the project is 
manufactured in the United States; 

(C) the degree to which the United States 
firm has proposed to provide a portion of the 
cost of the project; 

(D) the long-term technical and competi- 
tive viability of the United States tech- 
nology, and the ability of the United States 
firm to compete in the development of addi- 
tional projects using such technology in the 
host country and in other countries; and 

(E) the extent to which the proposed 
project meets the objectives stated in sec- 
tion 1301(a); and 

(14) ensure that any specific application of 
a clean coal technology project conforms 
with the requirements of subsection (d)(2). 

(d) SELECTION OF CLEAN COAL TECH- 
NOLOGIES.—({1) Within six months of the date 
of enactment of this Act and annually there- 
after, the Secretary, in consultation with 
the Administrator of the Agency for Inter- 
national Development, shall prepare a list of 
United States clean coal technologies eligi- 
ble to be used in clean coal projects sup- 
ported by this section. 

(2) In developing the list under paragraph 
(1), the Secretary, in consultation with the 
Administrator of the Agency for Inter- 
national Development, shall select tech- 
nologies which will meet one or more of the 
following requirements: 

(A) It will significantly reduce environ- 
mental emissions. 

(B) It will significantly increase the over- 
all efficiency of the utilization of coal, in- 
cluding energy conversion efficiency and, 
where applicable, production of products de- 
rived from coal. 

(C) It will be a significantly more cost-ef- 
fective technological alternative, based on 
life cycle capital and operating costs per 
unit of energy produced and, where applica- 
ble, costs per unit of product produced. 
Priority in selection shall be given to those 
technologies which, in the judgment of the 
Secretary, more effectively meet the re- 
quirements in subparagraphs (A), (B), and 
(C). 

(e) AUTHORIZATION FOR PROGRAM.—There 
are authorized to be appropriated to the Sec- 
retary, acting through the Agency for Inter- 
national Development, to carry out the pro- 
gram required by this section, $100,000,000 for 
each of the fiscal years 1993, 1994, 1995, 1996, 
1997, and 1998. Grants or other assistance pro- 
vided with such funds may be combined with 
financing offered by private financial enti- 
ties or other entities. 

(f) UNITED STATES-ASIA ENVIRONMENTAL 
PARTNERSHIP.—Activities carried out under 
this section shall be coordinated with the 
United States-Asia Environmental Partner- 
ship. 

(g) Buy AMERICA.—In carrying out this sec- 
tion, the Secretary, through the Agency for 
International Development and consistent 
with the Agency for International Develop- 
ment procurement guidelines, shall ensure— 

(1) the maximum percentage of the cost of 
any equipment furnished in connection with 
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a project authorized under this section shall 
be attributable to the manufactured United 
States components of such equipment, and 
(2) the maximum participation of United 
States firms. 
SEC. 1305. CONVENTIONAL COAL TECHNOLOGY 
TRANSFER. 


If the Secretary, pursuant to the agree- 
ment under section 1304(a), determines that 
the utilization of a clean coal technology is 
not practicable for a proposed project and 
that a United States conventional coal tech- 
nology would constitute a substantial im- 
provement in efficiency, costs, and environ- 
mental performance relative to the tech- 
nology being used in a developing country or 
country making the transition from nonmar- 
ket to market economies, with significant 
indigenous coal resources, such technology 
shall, for purposes of sections 1303 and 1304, 
be considered a olean coal technology. In the 
case of combustion technologies, only the 
retrofit, repowering, or replacement of a 
conventional technology shall constitute a 
substantial improvement for purposes of this 
section. In carrying out this section, the 
Secretary, pursuant to the agreement under 
section 1304(a), shall give highest priority to 
promoting the most environmentally sound 
and energy efficient technologies. 

SEC. 1306. COAL DIESEL ENGINES. 

(a) PROGRAM.—The Secretary shall conduct 
a program of research and development re- 
lating to commercial application for utiliz- 
ing coal-derived liquid or gaseous fuels, in- 
cluding ultra-clean coal-water slurries, in 
diesel engines. The program shall address— 

(1) required engine retrofit technology; 

(2) coal-fuel production technology; 

(3) emission control requirements; 

(4) fuel delivery and storage systems re- 
quirements; and 

(5) other infrastructure required to support 
commercial deployment. 

(b) FUNDING.—The Secretary may provide 
financial assistance for a project under the 
program conducted under subsection (a), to 
the extent the Secretary finds that such 
project— 

(1) offers promise for commercial applica- 
tion; and 

(2) will receive at least 50 percent of 
project funds from non-Federal sources. 

(c) JOINT VENTURES.—In carrying out the 
program conducted under subsection (a), the 
Secretary may enter into joint ventures to 
accelerate the development and commer- 
cialization of technologies described in sub- 
section (a). 

(d) CONSULTATION.—In carrying out re- 
search and development activities relating 
to commercial application under this sec- 
tion, the Secretary shall consult with the 
private sector. 

SEC. 1307. CLEAN COAL, WASTE-TO-ENERGY. 

(a) PROGRAM.—The Secretary shall estab- 
lish a program of research and development 
relating to commercial application with re- 
spect to the use of solid waste combined with 
coal as a fuel source for clean coal combus- 
tion technologies. The program shall ad- 
dress— 


(1) the feasibility of cofiring coal and used 
vehicle tires in fluidized bed combustion 
units; 

(2) the combined gasification of coal and 
municipal sludge using integrated gasifi- 
cation combined cycle technology; 

(3) the creation of fuel pellets combining 
coal and material reclaimed from solid 
waste; 

(4) the feasibility of cofiring, in fluidized 
bed combustion units, waste methane from 
coal mines, including ventilation air, to- 
gether with coal or coal wastes; and 
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(5) other sources of waste and coal mix- 
tures in other applications that the Sec- 
retary considers appropriate. 

(b) FUNDING.—The Secretary may provide 
financial assistance for a project under the 
program conducted under subsection (a), to 
the extent the Secretary finds that such 
project— 

(1) offers promise for commercial applica- 
tion; and 

(2) will receive at least 25 percent of 
project funds from non-Federal sources. 

(c) JOINT VENTURES.—In carrying out the 
program conducted under subsection (a), the 
Secretary may enter into joint ventures to 
accelerate the development and commer- 
cialization of technologies described in sub- 
section (a). 

(d) CONSULTATION.—In carrying out re- 
search and development activities relating 
to commercial application under this sec- 
tion, the Secretary shall consult with the 
private sector. 

SEC. 1308. NONFUEL USE OF COAL. 

(a) PLAN.—Not later than 120 days after the 
date of enactment of this Act, the Secretary 
shall submit to the Congress a plan for re- 
search and development relating to commer- 
cial application with respect to technologies 
for the nonfuel use of coal, including— 

(1) production of coke and other carbon 
products derived from coal; 

(2) production of coal-derived, carbon- 
based chemical intermediates that are pre- 
cursors of value-added chemicals and poly- 
mers; 

(3) production of chemicals from coal-de- 
rived synthesis gas; 

(4) coal treatment processes, including 
methodologies such as solvent-extraction 
techniques that produce low ash, low sulfur, 
coal-based chemical feedstocks; and 

(5) waste utilization, including recovery, 
processing, and marketing of products de- 
rived from sulfur, carbon dioxide, nitrogen, 
and ash from coal. 

(b) JOINT VENTURES.—As part of the plan 
under subsection (a), the Secretary may pro- 
pose specific joint ventures to accelerate the 
development and commercialization of tech- 
nologies for nonfuel uses of coal. 

(c) PLAN CONTENTS.—The plan described in 
subsection (a) shall address and evaluate— 

(1) the known and potential processes for 
using coal in the creation of products in the 
chemical, utility, fuel, and carbon-based ma- 
terials industries; 

(2) the costs, benefits, and economic fea- 
sibility of using coal products in the chemi- 
cal and materials industries, including 
value-added chemicals, carbon-based prod- 
ucts, coke, and waste derived from coal; 

(3) the economics of coproduction of prod- 
ucts from coal in conjunction with the pro- 
duction of electric power, thermal energy, 
and fuel; 

(4) the economics of coal utilization in 
comparison with other feedstocks that might 
be used for the same purposes; 

(5) the steps that can be taken by the pub- 
lic and private sectors to bring about com- 
mercialization of technologies developed 
under the program recommended; and 

(6) the past development, current status, 
and future potential of coal products and 
processes associated with nonfuel uses of 
coal. 

(d) CONDUCT OF PROGRAM.—The Secretary 
shall conduct a program of research and de- 
velopment relating to commercial applica- 
tion under the plan described in subsection 
(a). 

(e) FUNDING.—The Secretary may provide 
financial assistance for a project under the 
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plan to the extent the Secretary finds that 
such project— 

(1) offers promise for commercial applica- 
tion; and 

(2) will receive at least 50 percent of 
project funds from non-Federal sources. 

(f) CONSULTATION.—In preparing the plan 
and carrying out research and development 
activities relating to commercial application 
under this section, including evaluating the 
technical progress, feasibility, and most ef- 
fective means for utilizing the results of re- 
search, the Secretary shall consult with the 
private sector. 

SEC. 1309. COAL REFINERY PROGRAM. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—The Secretary, in 
consultation with the National Coal Council 
and such other representatives of the public 
and private sectors as the Secretary consid- 
ers necessary, shall conduct a program of re- 
search and development relating to commer- 
cial application within the Department of 
Energy for clean coal technologies that are 
coal refining technologies which minimize 
the overall environmental impacts of coal 
utilization and meet the objectives of sec- 
tion 1301(a)X(1). The program shall include 
technologies for refining high sulfur coals, 
low sulfur coals, sub-bituminous coals, and 
lignites to produce clean-burning transpor- 
tation fuels, compliance boiler fuels, fuel ad- 
ditives, lubricants, chemical feedstocks, and 
carbon-based manufactured products, in con- 
junction with the generation of electricity or 
process heat, or the manufacture of a variety 
of products from coal. The goals of such pro- 
gram shall be the achievement of— 

(1) the timely commercial application of 
technologies, including mild gasification, 
hydrocracking and other hydropyrolysis 
processes, and other energy production proc- 
esses or systems to produce coal-derived 
fuels and coproducts, which achieve greater 
efficiency and economy in the conversion of 
coal to electrical energy and coproducts than 
currently available technology; 

(2) the capability to produce a range of 
coal-derived transportation fuels, including 
oxygenated hydrocarbons, boiler fuels, tur- 
bine fuels, and coproducts, which can reduce 
dependence on imported oil by displacing 
conventional petroleum in the transpor- 
tation sector and other sectors of the econ- 
omy; 

(3) reduction in the cost of producing such 
coal-derived fuels and coproducts; 

(4) the control of emissions from the com- 
bustion of coal-derived fuels; and 

(5) the availability for commercial use of 
such technologies by the year 2000. 

(b) REPORT AND PLAN.—Within 120 days 
after the date of enactment of this Act, the 
Secretary shall transmit to the Congress a 
report which shall include— 

(1) a detailed description of ongoing re- 
search and development activities relating 
to commercial application regarding coal re- 
fining technologies undertaken by the De- 
partment of Energy, other Federal or State 
government departments or agencies, and, to 
the extent such information is publicly 
available, other public or private organiza- 
tions in the United States and other coun- 
tries; 

(2) a listing and analysis of current Federal 
and State government regulatory and finan- 
cial incentives that could further the goals 
stated in subsection (a); and 

(3) a detailed plan for conducting the re- 
search and development program relating to 
commercial application to achieve the goals 
stated in subsection (a), which plan shall in- 
clude a description of— 

(A) the program elements and management 
structure to be utilized; and 
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(B) the technical milestones to be achieved 
with respect to each of the coal refining 
technologies included in the plan. 

(c) JOINT VENTURES.—Within 1 year after 
the transmittal of the report described in 
subsection (b), the Secretary shall solicit 
proposals from appropriate parties and may 
thereafter enter into agreements to conduct 
joint ventures with such parties to under- 
take commercial scale demonstration 
projects of coal refining processes capable of 
producing boiler fuels, transportation fuels, 
including oxygenated hydrocarbons, or other 
useful coal-derived by-products, from high or 
low sulfur coals or lignites. In designing the 
solicitation under this subsection, and tak- 
ing into consideration the goals stated in 
subsection (a), the Secretary— 

(1) shall establish technology classes for 
the various coal refining processes; 

(2) may enter into joint ventures for the 
construction of not more than one project 
per technology class, but in no event less 
than two projects in total; 

(3) shall provide that any such joint ven- 
ture obtain at least 50 percent of its direct 
costs from non-Federal sources; and 

(4) shall require that any project have a 
reasonable prospect of commencing commer- 
cial operation by January 1, 2000. 

(d) ANNUAL REPORT.—Within 1 year after 
the date of enactment of this Act, and annu- 
ally thereafter for a period of 5 years, the 
Secretary shall submit to the Congress a re- 
port that provides a detailed description of 
the status of development of coal refining 
technologies and the research and develop- 
ment activities relating to commercial ap- 
plication undertaken to carry out the pro- 


gram under this section. 
SEC. 1310. STUDY OF UTILIZATION OF COAL COM- 
BUSTION BYPRODUCTS. 


(a) DEFINITION.—As used in this section, 
the term coal combustion byproducts” 
means the residues from the combustion of 
coal including ash, slag, and flue gas 
desulfurization materials. 

(b) STUDY AND REPORT ro CONGRESS.—(1) 
The Secretary shall conduct a detailed and 
comprehensive study on the institutional, 
legal, and regulatory barriers to increased 
utilization of coal combustion byproducts by 
potential governmental and commercial 
users. Such study shall identify and inves- 
tigate barriers found to exist at the Federal, 
State, or local level, that may have limited 
or may have the foreseeable effect of limit- 
ing the quantities of coal combustion by- 
products that are utilized. In conducting this 
study, the Secretary shall consult with other 
departments and agencies of the Federal 
Government, appropriate State and local 
governments, and the private sector. 

(2) Not later than 1 year after the date of 
enactment of this Act, the Secretary shall 
submit a report to the Congress containing 
the results of the study required by para- 
graph (1) and the Secretary’s recommenda- 
tions for action to be taken to increase the 
utilization of coal combustion byproducts. 
At a minimum, such report shall identify ac- 
tions that would increase the utilization of 
coal combustion byproducts in— 

(A) bridge and highway construction; 

(B) stabilizing wastes; 

(C) procurement by departments and agen- 
cies of the Federal Government and State 
and local governments; and 

(D) federally funded or federally subsidized 
procurement by the private sector. 

SEC, 1311, CALCULATION OF AVOIDED COST. 

Nothing in section 210 of the Public Utility 
Regulatory Policies Act of 1978 (Public Law 
95-617) requires a State regulatory authority 
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or nonregulated electric utility to treat a 
cost reasonably identified to be incurred or 
to have been incurred in the construction or 
operation of a facility or a project which has 
been selected by the Department of Energy 
and provided Federal funding pursuant to 
the Clean Coal Program authorized by Public 
Law 98-473 as an incremental cost of alter- 
native electric energy. 

SEC. 1312. COALBED METHANE RECOVERY. 

(a) STUDY OF BARRIERS.—The Secretary, in 
consultation with the Administrator of the 
Environmental Protection Agency, shall 
conduct a study of technical, economic, fi- 
nancial, legal, regulatory, institutional, or 
other barriers to coalbed methane recovery, 
and of policy options for eliminating such 
barriers. Within two years after the date of 
enactment of this Act, the Secretary shall 
submit a report to the Congress detailing the 
results of such study. 

(b) STUDY OF ENVIRONMENTAL AND SAFETY 
ASPECTS.—The Secretary, in consultation 
with the Director of the Bureau of Mines and 
the Administrator of the Environmental 
Protection Agency, shall conduct a study of 
the environmental and safety aspects of flar- 
ing coalbed methane liberated from coal 
mines. Within two years after the date of en- 
actment of this Act, the Secretary shall sub- 
mit a report to the Congress detailing the re- 
sults of such study. 

(c) INFORMATION DISSEMINATION.—Begin- 
ning one year after the date of enactment of 
this Act, the Secretary, in consultation with 
the Administrator of the Environmental 
Protection Agency, shall disseminate to the 
public information on state-of-the-art coal- 
bed methane recovery techniques, including 
information on costs and benefits. 

(d) COMMERCIALIZATION PROGRAM.—The 
Secretary shall establish a coalbed methane 
recovery commercial application program, 
which shall include a joint venture program, 
emphasizing gas enrichment technology, 
with at least 50 percent of the costs thereof 
being provided by the private sector. Such 
program shall address— 

(1) gas enrichment technologies for enrich- 
ing medium-quality methane recovered from 
coal mines to pipeline quality; 

(2) technologies to use mine ventilation air 
in nearby power generation facilities, includ- 
ing gas turbines, internal combustion en- 
gines, or other coal fired powerplants; 

(3) technologies for cofiring methane re- 
covered from mines, including methane from 
ventilation systems and degasification sys- 
tems, together with coal in conventional or 
clean coal technology boilers; and 

(4) other technologies for producing and 
using methane from coal mines that the Sec- 
retary considers appropriate. 

SEC. 1313. ere. METHANE EMISSION CRED- 


(a) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds that the 
recovery of coalbed methane gas in conjunc- 
tion with coal mining operations will have a 
beneficial effect in promoting energy effi- 
ciency, promoting wise use of energy re- 
sources, and reducing greenhouse gas emis- 
sions and should, therefore, be encouraged by 
developing a coalbed methane emissions 
baseline, and assuring credit for such recov- 
ery in the future. 

(b) COALBED METHANE REPORTING.—Follow- 
ing promulgation of regulations under sub- 
section (o), any owner or operator of an un- 
derground coal mine producing more than 
100,000 tons of coal in any calendar year after 
1987 may, for such calendar year and any cal- 
endar year thereafter in which coal is pro- 
duced from such mine, report to the Sec- 
retary the aggregate annual volume of coal- 
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bed methane gas recovered, flared, vented, or 
otherwise emitted into the environment dur- 
ing that year. Such annual report shall 
specify the volume of such gas which was 
flared, used as fuel on site, or sold into a nat- 
ural gas pipeline. 

(c) REGULATIONS.—Within 9 months after 
the date of enactment of this section, the 
Secretary, in consultation with the Director 
of the Bureau of Mines and the Adminis- 
trator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency, shall establish by regulation the 
methods and procedures to be used by per- 
sons reporting under subsection (b) to meas- 
ure the annual volume of coalbed methane 
gas recovered, flared, vented or otherwise 
emitted into the environment. To the maxi- 
mum extent practicable, the Secretary 
should seek to rely on existing monitoring 
and estimation methods and procedures (in- 
cluding but not limited to techniques devel- 
oped for compliance with the Coal Mine 
Health and Safety Act of 1969) and place pri- 
ority on selecting techniques which maxi- 
mize accuracy and minimize the cost to the 
operator. 

(d) CREDITS.—For purposes of any green- 
house gas reduction program under any fu- 
ture law which provides credits for reduc- 
tions in coalbed methane gas emissions, each 
person submitting annual reports to the Sec- 
retary under subsection (b) regarding the ag- 
gregate annual volume of coalbed methane 
gas recovered, flared, or vented, or otherwise 
emitted into the environment may receive 
credits for reductions in coalbed methane 
gas emissions achieved by such person after 
calendar year 1987 and reported under sub- 
section (b). No credit for recovery of coalbed 
methane gas from any coalbed shall be valid 
until mining commences in such coalbed. 

(e) DOE REPORTS.—Using data submitted 
under this section and data obtained from 
the Bureau of Mines, the Secretary shall 
publish annual reports containing the Sec- 
retary’s estimate for each coal mine of the 
aggregate annual volume of coalbed methane 
gas recovered, flared, vented, or otherwise 
emitted into the environment. 

SEC. 1314. OWNERSHIP OF COALBED METHANE. 

(a) FEDERAL LANDS AND MINERAL RIGHTS.— 
In the case of any deposit of coalbed meth- 
ane where the United States is the owner of 
the surface estate or where the United 
States has transferred the surface estate but 
reserved the subsurface mineral estate, the 
Secretary of the Interior (hereinafter re- 
ferred to in this section as the Secretary“) 
shall act in lieu of the State Board under 
this section and shall have all powers and 
authorities necessary to take such action. 

(b) AFFECTED STATES.—Not later than 180 
days after the date of enactment of this Act, 
the Secretary, with the participation of the 
Secretary of Energy, shall publish in the 
Federal Register a list of States— 

(1) in which the Secretary, with the par- 
ticipation of the Secretary of Energy, deter- 
mines that disputes, uncertainty, or litiga- 
tion exist, regarding the ownership of coal- 
bed methane gas; 

(2) in which the Secretary, with the par- 
ticipation of the Secretary of Energy, deter- 
mines that development of significant depos- 
its of coalbed methane gas is being impeded 
by such existing disputes, uncertainty, or 
litigation regarding ownership of such coal- 
bed methane; 

(3) which do not have in effect a statutory 
or regulatory procedure or existing case law 
permitting and encouraging the development 
of coalbed methane gas within that State; 
and 

(4) which do not have extensive develop- 
ment of coalbed methane gas. 
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The Secretary, with the participation of the 
Secretary of Energy, shall revise such list of 
Affected States from time to time. Based on 
new case law or legislation enacted in the 
State after the enactment of this Act, any 
Affected State may petition the Secretary, 
with the participation of the Secretary of 
Energy, for a revision to remove the State 
from the list. Until the Secretary, with the 
participation of the Secretary of Energy, 
publishes a different list, the States of West 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Ohio, 
Tennessee, Indiana, and Illinois shall be the 
Affected States, effective on the date of the 
enactment of this Act. States which have 
current development of coalbed methane gas 
and shall not be included on the Secretary's 
list of Affected States are Colorado, Mon- 
tana, New Mexico, Wyoming, Utah, Virginia, 
Washington, Mississippi, and Alabama. 

(c) STATE AGENCIES FOR AFFECTED 
STATES.—(1) In order to provide for the expe- 
ditious and economical development of de- 
posits of coalbed methane gas in Affected 
States, within 360 days after a State becomes 
an Affected State, each such Affected State 
shall establish or designate one or more 
State agencies or instrumentalities to ad- 
minister the provisions of this section. Such 
agencies or instrumentalities shall herein- 
after in this section be referred to as the 
“State Board” for the Affected State. The 
State shall authorize the State Board to 
have such powers and duties and to promul- 
gate such regulations as may be necessary to 
carry out this section in that State. A person 
concerned with preserving the integrity of 
workable coal seams who is knowledgeable 
in underground coal mining methods and a 
person knowledgeable in oil and gas develop- 
ment activities shall be appointed to the 
State Board. 

(2) If an Affected State has not established 
or designated a State Board as provided in 
this subsection within the 360-day period 
specified in paragraph (1), the Secretary, 
with the participation of the Secretary of 
Energy, shall be treated as the State Board 
for such State for purposes of this section. In 
any such case, the Secretary, with the par- 
ticipation of the Secretary of Energy, shall 
have such powers and duties and shall pro- 
mulgate such regulations as may be nec- 
essary to carry out this section in that 
State. 

(3) In implementing this section, the State 
Board or the Secretary, with the participa- 
tion of the Secretary of Energy, as the case 
may be, shall— 

(A) consider existing and future coal min- 
ing plans, 

(B) preserve the mineability of coal seams, 
and 

(C) provide for the prevention of waste and 
maximization of recovery of coal and coalbed 
methane gas in a manner which will protect 
the rights of all entities owning an interest 
in such coalbed methane resource. 

(d) SPACING.—Except where State law in an 
Affected State contains existing spacing re- 
quirements regarding the minimum distance 
between coalbed methane wells and the min- 
imum distance of a coalbed methane well 
from a property line, the State Board for 
each Affected State shall establish such re- 
quirements within 90 days after the date on 
which the State Board is established or des- 
ignated. 

(e) SPACING UNITS.—Applications to estab- 
lish spacing units for the drilling and oper- 
ation of coalbed methane gas wells may be 
filed by any entity claiming a coalbed meth- 
ane ownership interest within a proposed 
spacing unit. Upon receipt and approval of 
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an application, the State Board shall issue 
an order establishing the boundaries of the 
coalbed methane spacing unit. Spacing units 
shall generally be uniform in size. 

(f) DEVELOPMENT UNDER POOLING ARRANGE- 
MENT.—Following issuance of an order estab- 
lishing a spacing unit under subsection (e), 
and pursuant to an application for pooling 
filed by the entity claiming a coalbed meth- 
ane ownership interest and proposing to drill 
a coalbed methane gas well, the State Board 
shall hold a hearing to consider the applica- 
tion for pooling and shall, if the criteria of 
this section are met, issue an order allowing 
the proposed pooling of acreage within the 
designated spacing unit for purposes of drill- 
ing and production of coalbed methane from 
the spacing unit. The pooling order shall not 
be issued before notice or a reasonable and 
diligent effort to provide notice has been 
made to each entity which may claim an 
ownership interest in the coalbed methane 
gas within such spacing unit and each such 
entity has been offered an opportunity to ap- 
pear before the State Board at the hearing. 
Upon issuance of a pooling order, each owner 
or claimant of an ownership interest shall be 
allowed to make one of the following elec- 
tions: 

(1) An election to sell or lease its coalbed 
methane ownership interest to the unit oper- 
ator at a rate determined by the State Board 
as set forth in the pooling order. 

(2) An election to become a participating 
working interest owner by bearing a share of 
the risks and costs of drilling, completing, 
equipping, gathering, operating (including 
all disposal costs), plugging and abandoning 
the well, and receiving a share of production 
from the well. 

(3) An election to share in the operation of 

the well as a nonparticipating working inter- 
est owner by relinquishing its working inter- 
est to participating working interest owners 
until the proceeds allocable to its share 
equal 300 percent of the share of such costs 
allocable to its interest. Thereafter, the non- 
participating working interest owner shall 
become a participating working interest 
owner. 
The pooling order shall designate a unit op- 
erator who shall be authorized to drill and 
operate the spacing unit. The pooling order 
shall provide that any entity claiming an 
ownership interest in the coalbed methane 
within such spacing unit which does not 
make an election under the pooling order 
shall be deemed to have leased its coalbed 
methane interest to the unit operator under 
such terms and conditions as the pooling 
order may provide. No pooling order may be 
issued under this paragraph for any spacing 
unit if all entities claiming an ownership in- 
terest in the coalbed methane in the spacing 
unit have entered into a voluntary agree- 
ment providing for the drilling and operation 
of the coalbed methane gas well for the spac- 
ing unit. 

(g) Escrow AccounT.—(1) Each pooling 
order issued under subsection (f) shall pro- 
vide for the establishment of an escrow ac- 
count into which the payment of costs and 
proceeds attributable to the conflicting in- 
terests shall be deposited and held for the in- 
terest of the claimants as follows: 

(A) Each participating working interest 
owner, except for the unit operator, shall de- 
posit in the escrow account its proportionate 
share of the costs allocable to the ownership 
interest claimed by each such participating 
working interest owner as set forth in the 
pooling order issued by the State Board. 

(B) The unit operator shal! deposit in the 
escrow account all proceeds attributable to 
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the conflicting interests of lessees, plus all 
proceeds in excess of ongoing operational ex- 
penses (including reasonable overhead costs) 
attributable to conflicting working inter- 


ests. 

(2) The State Board shall order payment of 
principal and accrued interest from the es- 
crow account to all legally entitled entities 
within 30 days of receipt by the State Board 
of notification of the final legal determina- 
tion of entitlement or upon agreement of all 
entities claiming an ownership interest in 
the coalbed methane gas. Upon such final de- 
termination— 

(A) each legally entitled participating 
working interest owner shall receive a pro- 
portionate share of the proceeds attributable 
to the conflicting ownership interest; 

(B) each legally entitled nonparticipating 
working interest owner shall receive a pro- 
portionate share of the proceeds attributable 
to the conflicting ownership interest, less 
the cost of being carried as a nonpar- 
ticipating working interest owner (as deter- 
mined by the election of the entity under the 
applicable pooling order); 

(C) each entity leasing (or deemed to have 
leased) its coalbed methane ownership inter- 
est to the unit operator shall receive a share 
of the royalty proceeds (as set out in the ap- 
plicable pooling order) attributable to the 
conflicting interests of lessees; and 

(D) the unit operator shall receive the 
costs contributed to the escrow account by 
each legally entitled participating working 
interest owner. 

The State Board shall enact rules and regu- 
lations for the administration and protection 
of funds delivered to the escrow accounts. 

(h) APPROVAL OF STATE BOARD.—No entity 
may drill any well for the production of coal- 
bed methane gas from a coalbed in an Af- 
fected State unless the drilling of such well 
has been approved by the State Board for 
that State. 

(i) CONSENT OF AFFECTED COAL OPERA- 
TOR.—No operator of a coalbed methane well 
may stimulate a coal seam or known coal 
bearing geologic strata without the written 
consent of each entity which is operating, or 
who at the time of application for a drilling 
permit, has by virtue of ownership or a coal 
lease, the right to operate, a coal mine in a 
coal seam situated— 

(1) within a minimum horizontal dis- 
tance— 

(A) of 1,500 feet from the well; or 

(B) as determined by the State Board, 
based on evaluation of the maximum length 
of fracture producible in the local strata; or 

(2) within a minimum vertical distance— 

(A) of 200 feet of the known coal bearing 
geologic strata to be stimulated; or 

(B) as determined by the State Board, 

based on evaluation of the maximum height 
and depth of fracture producible in the local 
strata. 
The consent required under this subsection 
shall in no way be deemed to impair, abridge, 
or affect any contractual rights or objections 
arising out of a coalbed methane gas con- 
tract or coalbed methane gas lease in exist- 
ence as of the effective date of this section 
between the coalbed methane operator and 
the coal operator, and the existence of such 
lease or contractual agreement and any ex- 
tensions or renewals of such lease shall be 
deemed to fully meet the requirements of 
this section, 

(J) NOTICE AND OBJECTION.—(1) The State 
Board shall not approve the drilling of any 
coalbed methane well unless the unit opera- 
tor has notified each entity which is operat- 
ing, or has the right to operate, a coal mine 
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in any portion of the coalbed that would be 
affected by such well within the distances re- 
ferred to in subsection (i). Any notified en- 
tity may object to the drilling of such well 
within 30 days after receipt of a notice. Upon 
receipt of a timely objection to the drilling 
of any coalbed methane gas well submitted 
by a notified entity, the State Board may 
refuse to approve the drilling of the well 
based on any of the following: 

(A) The proposed activity, due to its prox- 
imity to any coal mine opening, shaft, un- 
derground workings, or to any proposed ex- 
tension of the coal mine, would adversely af- 
fect any operating, inactive or abandoned 
coal mine, including any coal mine already 
surveyed and platted but not yet being oper- 
ated. 

(B) The proposed activity would not con- 
form with a coal operator’s development 
plan for an existing or proposed operation. 

(C) There would be an unreasonable inter- 
ference from theproposed activity with 
present or future coal mining operations, in- 
cluding the ability to comply with other ap- 
plicable laws and regulations. 

(D) The presence of evidence indicating 
that the proposed drilling activities would be 
unsafe, taking into consideration the dan- 
gers from creeps, squeezes or other disturb- 
ances due to the extraction of coal. 

(E) The proposed activity would unreason- 
ably interfere with the safe recovery of coal, 
oil and gas. 

(2) In the event the State Board does not 
approve the drilling of a coalbed methane 
well pursuant to paragraph (1), the State 
Board shall consider whether such drilling 
could be approved if the unit operator modi- 
fies the proposed activities to take into ac- 
count any of the following: 

(A) The proposed activity could instead be 
reasonably done through an existing or 
planned pillar of coal, or in close proximity 
to an existing well or such pillar of coal, tak- 
ing into consideration surface topography. 

(B) The proposed activity could instead be 
moved to a mined-out area, below the coal 
outcrop or to some other feasible area. 

(C) The unit operator agrees to a drilling 
moratorium of not more than two years in 
order to permit completion of coal mining 
operations. 

(D) The practicality of locating the pro- 
posed spacing unit or well on a uniform pat- 
tern with other spacing units or wells. 

(k) PLUGGING.—AI! coalbed methane wells 
drilled after enactment of this Act that pen- 
etrate coal seams with remaining reserves 
shall provide for subsequent safe mining 
through the well in accordance with stand- 
ards prescribed by the State Board for the 
State in which the well is located, in con- 
sultation with any Federal and State agen- 
cies having authority over coal mine safety. 

(1) NOTICE AND OBJECTION BY OTHER PAR- 
TIES.—The State Board shall not approve the 
drilling of any coalbed methane well unless 
such well complies with the spacing and 
other requirements established by the State 
Board and each of the following: 

(1) The unit operator of such well has noti- 
fied, or has made a reasonable and diligent 
effort to notify, all entities claiming owner- 
ship of coalbed methane to be drained by 
such well and provided an opportunity to ob- 
ject in accordance with requirements estab- 
lished by the State Board. 

(2) Where conflicting interests exist, an 
order under subsection (f) establishing pool- 
ing requirements has been issued. 

The notification requirements of this sub- 
section shall be additional to the notifica- 
tion referred to in subsection (j). The State 
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Board shall establish the conditions under 
which entities claiming ownership of coalbed 
methane may object to the drilling of a coal- 
bed methane well. 

(m) VENTING FOR SAFETY.—Nothing in this 
section shall be construed to prevent or in- 
hibit the entity which has the right to de- 
velop and mine coal in any mine from vent- 
ing coalbed methane gas to ensure safe mine 
operations. 

(n) DEFINITIONS.—As used in this section— 

(1) The term ‘Affected State“ means a 
State listed by the Secretary, with the par- 
ticipation of the Secretary of Energy, under 
subsection (b). 

(2) The term coalbed methane gas“ means 
occluded natura! gas produced (or which may 
be produced) from coalbeds and rock strata 
associated therewith. 

(3) The term unit operator“ means the en- 
tity designated in a pooling order to develop 
a spacing unit by the drilling of one or more 
wells on the unit. 

(4) The term “‘nonparticipating working in- 
terest owner” means a gas or oil owner of a 
tract included in a spacing unit which elects 
to share in the operation of the well on a 
carried basis by agreeing to have its propor- 
tionate share of the costs allocable to its in- 
terest charged against its share of produc- 
tion of the well in accordance with sub- 
section (f)(3). 

(5) The term participating working inter- 
est owner“ means a gas or oil owner which 
elects to bear a share of the risks and costs 
of drilling, completing, equipping, gathering, 
operating (including any and all disposal 
costs) plugging, and abandoning a well on a 
spacing unit and to receive a share of pro- 
duction from the well equal to the propor- 
tion which the acreage in the spacing unit it 
owns or holds under lease bears to the total 
acreage of the spacing unit. 

SKC. 1318. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

There are authorized to be appropriated to 
the Secretary such sums as may be nec- 
essary for each of the fiscal years 1992 
through 1998, to conduct no less than 2 addi- 
tional solicitations similar in scope and 
amount of Federal costsharing as that pro- 
vided by Public Law 101-121 for clean coal 
technology demonstrations to be conducted 
pursuant to this title. 

SEC. 1316. ESTABLISHMENT OF DATA BASE AND 
STUDY OF TRANSPORTATION RATES. 

(a) DATA BASE.—The Secretary shall re- 
view the information currently collected by 
the Federal Government and shall determine 
whether information on transportation rates 
for rail and pipeline transport of domestic 
coal, oil, and gas during the period of Janu- 
ary 1, 1988, through December 31, 1997, is rea- 
sonably available. If he determines that such 
information is not reasonably available, the 
Secretary shall establish a data base con- 
taining, to the maximum extent practicable, 
information on all such rates. The confiden- 
tiality of contract rates shall be preserved. 
To obtain data pertaining to rail contract 
rates, the Secretary shall acquire such data 
in aggregate form from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, under terms and condi- 
tions that maintain the confidentiality of 
such rates. 

(b) Stupy.—The Secretary shall determine 
the extent to which any agency of the Fed- 
eral Government is studying the rates and 
distribution patterns of domestic coal, oil, 
and gas to determine the impact of the Clean 
Air Act as amended by the Act entitled “An 
Act to amend the Clean Air Act to provide 
for attainment and maintenance of health 
protective national ambient air quality 
standards, and for other purposes., enacted 
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November 15, 1990 (Public Law 101-549), and 
other Federal policies on such rates and dis- 
tribution patterns. If the Secretary finds 
that no such study is underway, or that re- 
ports of the results of such study will not be 
available to the Congress providing the in- 
formation specified in this subsection and 
subsection (a) by the dates established in 
subsection (c), the Secretary shall initiate 
such a study. 

(c) REPORTS TO CONGRESS.—Within one 
year after the date of enactment of this Act, 
the Secretary shall report to the Congress on 
the determination he is required to make 
under subsection (b). Within three years 
after the date of enactment of this Act, the 
Secretary shall submit reports on any data 
base or study developed under this section, 
Any such reports shall be updated and resub- 
mitted to the Congress within eight years 
after such date of enactment. If the Sec- 
retary has determined pursuant to sub- 
section (b) that another study or studies will 
provide all or part of the information called 
for in this section, the Secretary shall trans- 
mit the results of that study by the dates es- 
tablished in this subsection, together with 
his comments. 

(d) CONSULTATION WITH OTHER AGENCIES.— 
The Secretary shall consult with the Admin- 
istrator of the Energy Information Adminis- 
tration and the Chairmen of the Federal En- 
ergy Regulatory Commission and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in implement- 
ing this section. 

SEC. 1317. EARLY BANKING OF EMISSIONS CRED- 
ITS FOR EFFICIENCY IMPROVE- 
MENTS FROM THE APPLICATION OF 
CLEAN COAL TECHNOLOGIES. 

(a) The Secretary, in consultation with the 
Administrator of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency, shall promulgate regulations 
within 18 months after the date of enactment 
of this section to establish baseline emis- 
sions of carbon dioxide from existing utility 
sources that apply clean coal technologies. 
For purposes of the preceding sentence, base- 
line emissions for sources subject to title IV 
of the Act entitled An Act to amend the 
Clean Air Act to provide for attainment and 
maintenance of health protective national 
ambient air quality standards, and for other 
purposes.“, enacted November 15, 1990 (Pub- 
lic Law 101-549), shall be based on data col- 
lected pursuant to section 821 of such Act. 

(b) The Secretary, in consultation with the 
Administrator of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency, shall promulgate regulations 
within 18 months after the date of enactment 
of this section to establish methodologies to 
measure efficiency improvements from the 
application of clean coal technologies to ex- 
isting utility sources for the purpose of es- 
tablishing credit for such improvements. 
Such regulations shall establish criteria to 
determine the heat rate of the unit, ex- 
pressed in mmBtus per kilowatt hour, in the 
baseline year to be determined by the Ad- 
ministrator. Credits for any given year shall 
be determined as follows: 

(1) If the kilowatt hours generated by the 
unit applying clean coal technology are 
greater than or equal to the kilowatt hours 
generated by the unit before such tech- 
nologies are applied, credits shall be deter- 
mined by calculating the tons of carbon di- 
oxide emitted in the baseline year and sub- 
tracting from that amount the number de- 
termined by multiplying the tons of carbon 
dioxide emitted in the baseline year and the 
ratio of the heat rate of the unit after appli- 
cation of clean coal technologies to the heat 
rate of the unit prior to application of such 
technologies in the baseline year. 

(2) If the kilowatt hours generated by the 
unit applying clean coal technologies in that 
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year are less than the kilowatt hours gen- 
erated in the baseline year, credits shall be 
determined by multiplying the tons of car- 
bon dioxide emitted by the unit after appli- 
cation of such technologies and the ratio of 
the heat rate of the unit prior to application 
of such technologies to the heat rate of the 
unit after application of such technologies 
and subtracting from that product the tons 
of carbon dioxide emitted by the unit in that 
year. 

(c) Following the promulgation of regula- 
tions under subsections (a) and (b) any util- 
ity source may report to the Secretary base- 
line emissions and credits, including tech- 
nology transfer incentive credits, for pur- 
poses of establishing credit for such effi- 
ciency improvements in any greenhouse gas 
reduction program enacted after the date of 
enactment of this Act. 


SEC. 1318 METALLURGICAL COAL DEVELOP- 
MENT. 


(a) The Secretary shall establish a met- 
allurgical coal utilization program (herein- 
after in this section referred to as the pro- 
gram”) as provided under this section for the 
purpose of developing techniques that will 
lead to the greater and more efficient utili- 
zation of the Nation’s metallurgical coal re- 
sources. 

(b) The program referred to in subsection 
(a) shall include techniques and demonstra- 
tion projects to facilitate the use of met- 
allurgical coal— 

(1) as a boiler fuel for the purpose of gener- 
ating steam to produce electricity, including 
blending metallurgical coal with other coals 
in order to enhance its efficient application 
as a boiler fuel; 

(2) as an ingredient in the manufacturing 
of steel; and 

(3) as a source of pipeline quality coalbed 
methane. 

(c) The Secretary shall take such actions 
as necessary to facilitate the transfer of 
technologies developed under this title to 
the private sector for commercial applica- 
tion. 

(d) There are authorized to be appropriated 
such sums as are necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this section. 

SEC. 1319, UTILIZATION OF COAL WASTES. 


(a) COAL WASTE UTILIZATION PROGRAM.— 
The Secretary shall establish a coal waste 
utilization experimental program (herein- 
after in this section referred to as the pro- 
gram”) as provided under this section for the 
purpose of developing techniques that will 
lead to the greater and more efficient utili- 
zation of coal from mining and processing 
wastes. Nothing in this section relates to 
coal ash, 

(b) USE AS BOILER FUEL.—The program re- 
ferred to in subsection (a) shall include tech- 
niques and demonstration projects to facili- 
tate the use of coal from mining and process- 
ing wastes as a boiler fuel for the purpose of 
generating steam to produce electricity. 

(c) GRANTS.—As part of the program au- 
thorized by this section the Secretary may 
award grants, or enter into contracts or co- 
operative agreements with public and pri- 
vate entities, 

(d) TECHNOLOGY TRANSFER.—The Secretary 
shall take such actions as necessary to fa- 
cilitate the transfer of technologies devel- 
oped under this title to the private sector for 
commercial application. 

(e) AUTHORIZATION.—There are authorized 
to be appropriated such sums as are nec- 
essary to carry out the purposes of this sec- 
tion. 
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TITLE XIV—STRATEGIC PETROLEUM 
RESERVE 
SEC. 1401. FILL OF THE STRATEGIC PETROLEUM 
RESERVE. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Part B of title I of the 
Energy Policy and Conservation Act (42 
U.S.C. 6231 et seq.) is amended by adding at 
the end the following new sections: 

"FILL OF THE RESERVE BEGINNING MARCH 31, 

1993 

“SEc. 168. (a)(1) Subject to paragraphs (2) 
and (3) and subsection (g), the Secretary of 
Energy shall establish and implement, begin- 
ning March 31, 1993, a program for the filling 
of the Reserve at an average rate of 150,000 
barrels of petroleum product per day during 
the portion of fiscal year 1993 in which this 
section is in effect and during each fiscal 
year thereafter in the manner provided in 
this section until the quantity of crude oil 
and refined petroleum product (as provided 
in section 160(g)) in storage within the Re- 
serve is the greater of— 

(A) 1,000,000,000 barrels; or 

B) the number of barrels equal to the net 
number of barrels of crude oil and refined pe- 
troleum product estimated by the Secretary 
to be imported into the United States during 
an average 90-day period during the fiscal 
year concerned. 

%) The Secretary shall carry out the pro- 
visions of this section, section 169, and sec- 
tion 170 only if, and only in the total 
amounts, required in appropriation Acts for 
the purpose of carrying out such sections. 

‘(3) The amount of the fill rate under para- 
graph (1) shall be reduced by an amount 
equal to the amount of petroleum product 
stored pursuant to contracts under section 
171 or obtained other than under this section. 

“(b)(1) In establishing and implementing 
such program, the Secretary shall provide, 
through regulations and orders (including 
regulations and orders to minimize adminis- 
trative and operating costs of the Reserve) 
issued under this section— 

“(A) that each importer (as defined in sec- 
tion 152(2)) shall provide for the storage in 
the Reserve of an amount of petroleum prod- 
uct equal to a percentage, described in para- 
graph (2), of the amount of petroleum prod- 
uct— 

„) which is entered into the United 
States for consumption, use, or warehousing 
during any fiscal year, or portion thereof, in 
which this section is in effect; and 

(ii) which is owned first by such importer 
at the first place of storage in the United 
States; and 

B) that each person who operates a refin- 
ery in the United States shall provide for the 
storage in the Reserve of an amount of pe- 
troleum product equal to a percentage, de- 
scribed in paragraph (2), of the amount of the 
petrole un product received at such refinery 
during any fiscal year, or portion thereof, in 
which this section is in effect. 

“(2) The percentage referred to in para- 
graph (1) is a percentage which the Secretary 
determines periodically to be sufficient, if 
applied uniformly to all importers described 
in paragraph (1)(A) and all refinery operators 
described in paragraph (1)(B), to produce the 
fill rate for the Reserve required under sub- 
section (a). 

(o) Through regulations and orders issued 
under this section, the Secretary— 

“(1) shall provide a credit toward an im- 
porter’s requirement under subsection (b) by 
reducing the amount of petroleum product 
otherwise described in clauses (i) and (ii) of 
subsection (b)(1)(A) by the portion thereof 
which is received at a refinery in the United 
States, and 
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02) shall provide a credit toward a refin- 
ery operator’s requirement under subsection 
(b) by reducing the amount of the petroleum 
product received at such refinery which 
would otherwise be taken into account under 
subsection (b)(1)(B) by the portion thereof 
which is exported from the United States or 
which is transferred to another refinery in 
the United States. 

“(d)(1) The Secretary shall, subject to sec- 
tion 160(¢) and through regulations and or- 
ders issued under this section, provide that 
the petroleum product required to be stored 
in the Reserve under this section be limited 
to crude oil determined to be appropriate by 
the Secretary. 

“(2) The Secretary may, through regula- 
tions and orders, make and require arrange- 
ments necessary to assure that each im- 
porter and refinery operator to whom this 
section applies provide for the storage in the 
Reserve of an amount of such crude oil that 
is equivalent to the amount of petroleum 
product required to be stored in the Reserve 
by such importer or operator under this sec- 
tion; except that the Secretary shall require 
that 12 percent by volume of the petroleum 
product required to be so stored by each such 
importer or operator be refined petroleum 
product. 

“(3) Each importer or refinery operator 
may elect to provide, in lieu of petroleum 
product, an amount equal to the cash equiva- 
lent of the amount of petroleum product re- 
quired to be stored in the Reserve by such 
importer or operator under this section. 
Such amounts shall be deposited in the SPR 
Fill and Construction Fund established 
under section 170 and may be obligated and 
expended by the Secretary only as provided 
in section 170(b)(1). Title to any petroleum 
product acquired by the Secretary with a 
cash payment under this paragraph shall, 
until transferred, be held by the importer or 
operator making such payment and may be 
freely transferred. 

*(e)(1) Each importer or refinery operator 
providing petroleum product as a result of 
the requirements of this section shall retain 
title to such petroleum product stored in the 
Reserve and may freely transfer such title. 

2) The Secretary may authorize the use 
of such petroleum product by such importer 
or refinery operator as collateral in any fi- 
nancial transaction involving such importer 
or operator. 

3) Such petroleum product shall not be 
withdrawn or distributed except as provided 
in section 161. 

„) When the petroleum product stored 
in the Reserve under this section is distrib- 
uted as a result of a drawdown under section 
161, the Secretary shall provide for the pay- 
ment to each importer or refinery operator 
described in subsection (b)(1), or such im- 
porter’s or operator's assignee, of the 
amount received for the sale of the petro- 
leum product stored in the Reserve as a re- 
sult of actions taken by such importer or op- 
erator. 

2) In carrying out paragraph (1), the Sec- 
retary shall— 

“(A) in determining which petroleum prod- 
uct in the Reserve has been stored there 
under this section, consider the first amount 
of petroleum product withdrawn from the 
Reserve (to the extent of the amount of the 
petroleum product stored in the Reserve 
under this section) to be the petroleum prod- 
uct stored in the Reserve under this section; 
and 

B) provide for the payments to importers 
and refinery operators to be made on the 
basis of the order in which such importers 
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and operators provided for the storage of pe- 
troleum product in the Reserve. 

“(g)(1) For purposes of determining the av- 
erage rate of barrels per day required to fill 
the Reserve under subsection (a) for any fis- 
cal year, or portion thereof, the number of 
days of any drawdown and distribution of the 
Reserve under section 161 occurring during 
such fiscal year, or portion thereof in which 
this section is in effect, shall not be in- 
cluded. 

(2) For purposes of determining the 
amount of petroleum product that is to be 
provided for storage in the Reserve by any 
importer or refinery operator under sub- 
section (b)(1) for any fiscal year, or portion 
thereof, the amount of petroleum product 
otherwise taken into account in determining 
such importer's or operator’s requirement 
under subsection (b) during the period of any 
drawdown and distribution of the Reserve 
under section 161 occurring during such fis- 
cal year, or portion thereof in which this sec- 
tion is in effect, shall not be included. 

“(3) For purposes of carrying out this sub- 
section, the Secretary shall publish in the 
Federal Register the beginning and ending 
dates of any drawdown and distribution of 
the Reserve under section 161. 

ch) If, at any time during the implemen- 
tation of the program carried out under this 
section, there is insufficient storage capac- 
ity in the Reserve, the Secretary shall, using 
amounts appropriated from the Fund estab- 
lished by section 170, lease facilities nec- 
essary to provide sufficient storage capacity. 

“() For the purposes of this section, the 
term ‘refinery’ means any facility for proc- 
essing crude oil or natural gas liquids. If any 
crude oil or natural gas liquid is used at any 
place (other than on the premises where pro- 
duced) before being received at a refinery, 
such place shall be treated as a refinery for 
purposes of this section. 

“ASSESSMENT AND COLLECTION OF CHARGES 

“Sec. 169. (a) The Secretary shall, subject 
to section 168(a)(2) and through regulations 
and orders issued under this section, assess 
and collect charges, beginning in the fiscal 
year referred to in section 168(a), from each 
person who has petroleum product stored in 
the Reserve pursuant to the program estab- 
lished under section 168. 

(b) The amount of the charges assessed 
for any person with respect to any fiscal 
year shall be an amount equal to the esti- 
mated net present value of the cost (during 
the 10-year period beginning with the first 
day of the fiscal year with respect to which 
the assessment is made) of constructing, 
leasing (if necessary under section 168(h)), 
maintaining, and administering facilities 
necessary for the storage of an amount of pe- 
troleum product equal to the amount of pe- 
troleum product to be stored in the Reserve 
during such fiscal year by such person pursu- 
ant to the program established under section 
168. In making any such estimation, the Sec- 
retary shall not take into consideration any 
storage capacity made available for the Re- 
serve other than under this section. 

„%) The amount of charges received under 
this section shall be deposited in the Fund 
established under section 170 and may be ob- 
ligated and expended by the Secretary only 
as provided in that section. 

d) The Secretary shall provide that the 
charges assessed under this section shall be 
paid by the end of the fiscal year for which 
they were assessed, 

“SPR FILL AND CONSTRUCTION FUND 

“SEC. 170. (a) There is hereby established 
the SPR Fill and Construction Fund in the 
Treasury of the United States. 
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b) Subject to section 168(d)(3), amounts 
received under section 168(d) and section 169 
shall be deposited into the Fund established 
under subsection (a) as offsetting collections 
(as provided in subsection (c)) and may be 
obligated and expended, to the extent pro- 
vided in appropriation Acts, only for— 

J) the purchase of petroleum product for 
the purpose of filling the Reserve under sec- 
tion 168 or, to the extent refined petroleum 
product is added to the Reserve under sec- 
tion 160(g) as a result of section 168, under 
section 160(g); and 

“(2) the construction, lease (if necessary 
under section 160(g) or section 168(h)), main- 
tenance, and administration of storage fa- 
cilities of the Reserve. 

„%) Any amount deposited into the Fund 
shall, to the extent provided in appropriation 
Acts, be used to offset any amount appro- 
priated for— 

“(1) filling the Reserve under section 168 
or, to the extent refined petroleum product 
is added to the Reserve under section 160(g) 
as a result of section 168, under section 
160(g); and 

2) constructing, leasing (if necessary, 
under section 160(g) or 168(h)), maintaining, 
and administering storage facilities for the 
Reserve.“ 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.—(1) Section 
159(f) of the Energy Policy and Conservation 
Act (42 U. S. C. 6239(f)) is amended— 

(A) by striking out and“ at the end of 
paragraph (4); 

(B) by striking out the comma at the end 
of paragraph (5) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“> and”; 

(C) by inserting after paragraph (5) the fol- 
lowing: 

“(6) sections 168 and 169,”; 

(D) by striking out and“ at the end of 
subparagraph (K); 

(E) by striking out the period at the end of 
subparagraph (L) and inserting in lieu there- 
of“; and’’; and 

(F) by inserting after subparagraph (L) the 
following: 

“(M) require any person to comply with 
regulations or orders issued under section 168 
or 169.“ 

(2) Section 160(a) of such Act (42 U.S.C. 
6240(a)) is amended by inserting before the 
period at the end of paragraph (3) the follow- 
ing: „ including petroleum product provided 
under the program established under section 
168", i 

(3) Section 160(c)(3) of such Act (42 U.S.C. 
6240(c)(3)) is amended to read as follows: 

03) Notwithstanding paragraph (2), begin- 
ning in the fiscal year referred to in section 
168(a) and continuing until the quantity of 
crude oil in storage within the Reserve 
meets the requirements of section 168, the 
President shall, through the Secretary of En- 
ergy’s implementation of such section, pro- 
vide for the fill of the Reserve at the rate re- 
quired under such section.“. 

(4) The table of contents of such Act is 
amended by adding at the end of the items 
for part B of title I of such Act the following: 


“Sec. 168. Fill of the Reserve beginning 
March 31, 1993. 
“Sec. 169. Assessment and collection of 
charges. 
“Sec. 170. SPR Fill and Construction Fund.”’. 
SEC. 1402. FILL OF THE REFINED PETROLEUM 
PRODUCT RESERVE. 

Section 160(g) of the Energy Policy and 
Conservation Act (42 U.S.C. 6240(g)) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(g)(1) Beginning with fiscal year 1993 and 
continuing until the quantity of refined pe- 
troleum product in storage under this sub- 
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section is 50,000,000 barrels, the Secretary 
shall provide that 12 percent by volume of 
the petroleum product added to the Reserve 
during any fiscal year shall be refined petro- 
leum product stored in a refined petroleum 
product reserve or reserves located in Petro- 
leum Administration for Defense District 1A 
or 1B. 

%) Through regulations and orders issued 
under this section, the Secretary shall pro- 
vide that the refined petroleum product. re- 
quired to be stored in the Reserve under this 
subsection be limited to refined petroleum 
product determined to be appropriate by the 
Secretary. 

“(3)(A) In carrying out the program estab- 
lished under this subsection, the Secretary 
may, using amounts in the Fund established 
under section 170, provide for the acquisition 
by lease or purchase of storage facilities. 

„) In carrying out the program estab- 
lished under this subsection, the Secretary 
may not construct facilities for the storage 
of refined petroleum products. 

%% Refined petroleum products stored 
under this subsection may be withdrawn 
from the Reserve— 

(A) as may be necessary to turn such 
products over because of changes in the 
physical characteristics of the product; or 

(B) on the basis of a finding made under 
section 161.“ 

SEC. 1403. ADDITIONAL AUTHORITY FOR 
DRAWDOWN. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 161(d) of the En- 
ergy Policy and Conservation Act (42 U.S.C. 
6241(d)) is amended by inserting before the 
period the following: “or unless the Presi- 
dent has found that such implementation 
would assist in relieving severe economic 
problems directly related to a significant in- 
crease in the price of petroleum product“. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.—(1) Section 
159(e) of the Energy Policy and Conservation 
Act (42 U.S.C. 62390 )) is amended by insert- 
ing before the period the following: or to as- 
sist in relieving severe economic problems 
directly related to a significant increase in 
the price of petroleum product”. 

(2) Section 173(b)(1) of such Act (42 U.S.C. 
6249b(b)(1)) is amended by inserting before 
the period the following: ‘‘or to assist in re- 
lieving severe economic problems directly 
related to a significant increase in the price 
of petroleum product”. 

SEC. 1404. INSULAR AREAS STUDY. 

The Secretary shall undertake a study of 
the implications of the unique 
vulnerabilities of the insular areas associ- 
ated with the United States to an oil supply 
disruption. The study shall outline how 
these insular areas shall gain access to vital 
oil supplies during times of national emer- 
gency. Such study shall be completed within 
9 months from the date of enactment of this 
Act and shall be sent to the Congress. 

TITLE XV—OCTANE DISPLAY AND 
DISCLOSURE 
SEC. 1501. CERTIFICATION AND POSTING OF 
AUTOMOTIVE FUEL RATINGS. 

(a) COVERAGE OF ALL LIQUID AUTOMOTIVE 
FUELS.—Section 201(6) of the Petroleum Mar- 
keting Practices Act (15 U.S.C. 2821(6)) is 
amended to read as follows: 

(6) The term ‘automotive fuel’ means liq- 
uid fuel of a type distributed for use as a fuel 
in any motor vehicle.“. 

(b) AUTOMOTIVE FUEL RATING.—Section 201 
of such Act (15 U.S.C. 2821) Is amended by 
adding at the end the following new para- 
graphs: 

“(17) The term ‘automotive fuel rating’ 
means— 

“(A) the octane rating of an automotive 
spark-ignition engine fuel; and 
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„B) if provided for by the Federal Trade 
Commission by rule, the cetane rating of die- 
sel fuel oils; or 

(C) another form of rating determined by 
the Federal Trade Commission, after con- 
sultation with the American Society for 
Testing and Materials (ASTM), to be more 
appropriate to carry out the purposes of this 
title with respect to the automotive fuel 
concerned. 

(180A) The term ‘cetane rating’ means a 
measure, as indicated by a cetane index or 
cetane number, of the ignition quality of die- 
sel fuel oil and of the influence of the diesel 
fuel oil on combustion roughness. 

„B) The term ‘cetane index’ and the term 
‘cetane number’ have the meanings deter- 
mined in accordance with the test methods 
set forth in the American Society for Test- 
ing and Materials standard test methods— 

“(i) designated D976 or D4737 in the case of 
cetane index; and 

(i) designated D613 in the case of cetane 

number, 
(as in effect on the date of the enactment cf 
this Act) and shall apply to any grade or 
type of diesel fuel oils defined in the speci- 
fication of the American Society for Testing 
and Materials entitled ‘Standard Specifica- 
tion for Diesel Fuel Oils’ designated D975 (as 
in effect on such date). 


(c) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.—(1) Section 
201 of such Act (15 U.S.C. 2821) is amended— 

(A) in paragraph (1), by striking out gaso- 
line” and inserting in lieu thereof fuel“; 

(B) in paragraph (2)— 

(i) by striking out “Standard Specifica- 
tions for Automotive Gasoline“ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “Standard Specification 
for Automotive Spark-Ignition Engine 
Fuel“; and 

(ii) by striking out D 439" and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘‘D4814"’; 

(O) in paragraph (4)— 

(i) by striking out “gasoline’’ the first 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“automotive fuel“; and 

(li) by striking out “gasoline” the second 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“fuel”; 

(D) by striking out paragraph (5) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(5) The term ‘refiner’ means any person 
engaged in the production or importation of 
automotive fuel."’; 

(E) in paragraph (11)— 

(i) by striking out “octane” each place it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof auto- 
motive fuel"; and 

(ii) by striking out gasoline'“ each place it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof fuel“; 
and 

(F) in paragraph (16), by striking out gas- 
oline“ each place it appears and inserting in 
lieu thereof automotive fuel”, 


(2) Section 202 of such Act (15 U.S.C. 2822) 
is amended— 

(A) by striking out “octane rating“ and 
“octane ratings“ each place such terms ap- 
pear and inserting in lieu thereof auto- 
motive fuel rating“ and “automotive fuel 
ratings“, respectively; 

(B) in subsections (a) and (b), by striking 
out “gasoline” each place it appears and in- 
serting in lieu thereof fuel“: 

(O) in subsection ( 

(i) by striking out “gasoline” each place it 
appears (other than the second place it ap- 
pears) and inserting in lieu thereof auto- 
motive fuel“; and 

(ii) by striking out gasoline“ the second 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“fuel”; 
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(D) in subsection (d), by striking out ‘‘oc- 
tane“ and inserting in lieu thereof auto- 
motive fuel“: 

(E) in subsection (e 

(i) by striking out “‘gasoline’’ each place it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof fuel“; 
and 

(ii) by striking out “‘gasoline’s’’ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof fuel's“; 

(F) in subsections (f), (g), and (h), by strik- 
ing out ‘‘gasoline’’ each place it appears and 
inserting in lieu thereof fuel“; 

(G) in subsection (h), by striking out oc- 
tane requirement“ each place it appears and 
inserting in lieu thereof automotive fuel re- 
quirement”; and 

(H) in the section heading, by striking out 
“OCTANE” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“AUTOMOTIVE FUEL RATING”. 

(3) Section 203 of such Act (15 U.S.C. 2823) 
is amended— 

(A) by striking out “octane rating“ and 
“octane ratings“ each place such terms ap- 
pear and inserting in lieu thereof auto- 
motive fuel rating“ and “automotive fuel 
ratings“, respectively; 

(B) in subsections (b) and (o), by striking 
out “gasoline” each place it appears and in- 
serting in lieu thereof fuel“; and 

(C) in subsection (c)(3), by striking out 
*201(1)" and inserting in lieu thereof 201. 

(e) EFFECTIVE DATE.—({1) The amendments 
made by this section shall become effective 
at the end of the one-year period beginning 
on the date of the enactment of this Act. 

(2) The Federal Trade Commission shall, 
within 270 days after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act, prescribe rules for the pur- 
pose of implementing the amendments made 
in this section. 

SEC. 1502. INCREASED AUTHORITY FOR EN- 
FORCEMENT. 

(a) STATE LAW.—Section 204 of the Petro- 
leum Marketing Practices Act (15 U.S.C. 
2824) is amended to read as follows: 

“RELATIONSHIP OF THIS TITLE TO STATE LAW 

“Sec. 204. (a) To the extent that any provi- 
sion of this title applies to any act or omis- 
sion, no State or any political subdivision 
thereof may adopt or continue in effect, ex- 
cept as provided in subsection (b), any provi- 
sion of law or regulation with respect to 
such act or omission, unless such provision 
of such law or regulation is the same as the 
applicable provision of this title. 

“(b) A State or political subdivision there- 
of may provide for any investigative or en- 
forcement action, remedy, or penalty (in- 
cluding procedural actions necessary to 
carry out such investigative or enforcement 
actions, remedies, or penalties) with respect 
to any provision of law or regulation per- 
mitted by subsection (a).“. 

(b) FTC ENFORCEMENT.—Section 203(e) of 
such Act is amended by striking out ; ex- 
cept that“ in the second sentence and all 
that follows through the period and inserting 
in lieu thereof a period. 

(c) EPA ENFORCEMENT.—Section 203(b)(1) of 
such Act is amended— 

(1) in the matter preceding subparagraph 
(A), by striking out “shall”; 

(2) in subparagraph (A), by striking out 
conduct“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
“may conduct”; 

(3) in subparagraph (B), by striking out 
certify“ and inserting in lieu thereof shall 
certify”; 

(4) in subparagraph (C), by striking out 
“notify” and Inserting in lieu thereof “shall 
notify“; and 

(5) in subparagraph (C), by striking out 
“discovered” and all that follows through 
“testing”. 
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SEC. 1503. STUDIES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—For the purpose of mak- 
ing the findings, conclusions, and rec- 
ommendations referred to in subsection (c) 

(1) the Administrator of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, in consultation 
with the Secretary of Energy, shall carry out 
a study to determine whether, and if so, how, 
the anti-knock characteristics of nonliquid 
fuels usable as a fuel for a motor vehicle (as 
defined in section 201(7) of the Petroleum 
Marketing Practices Act) can be determined; 
and 

(2) the Federal Trade Commission, in con- 
sultation with the Administrator of the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency, shall carry 
out a study— 

(A) to determine the need for, and the de- 
sirability of, having a uniform national label 
on devices used to dispense automotive fuel 
to consumers that would consolidate infor- 
mation required by Federal law to be posted 
on such devices; and 

(B) to determine the nature of such label if 
it is determined under subparagraph (A) that 
such a need exists. 

(b) IMPLEMENTATION.—({1) In carrying out 
studies under this section, each agency 
shall— 

(A) publish general notice of each of the 
studies in the Federal Register; and 

(B) give interested parties an opportunity 
to participate in such studies through sub- 
mission of written data, views, or argu- 
ments. 

(2) In carrying out the study to determine 
the nature of a uniform national label under 
subsection (a)(2)(B), the Federal Trade Com- 
mission shall— 

(A) weigh the consumer, environmental, 
and energy saving benefits of any element of 
such label against the necessity for a con- 
cise, practical, and cost-efficient label; and 

(B) consider as a possible element of such 
label a statement suggesting consumers 
check the vehicle's owner's manual regard- 
ing octane requirements. 

(c) REPORTS.—The Administrator of the 
Environmental Protection Agency, the Sec- 
retary of Energy, and the Chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission shall transmit to 
the Congress, within one year after the date 
of the enactment of this Act, the findings, 
conclusions, and recommendations made as a 
result of the studies carried out by such offi- 
cers under this section, together with a de- 
scription of the administrative and legisla- 
tive actions needed to implement such rec- 
ommendations. 

TITLE XVI—GREENHOUSE WARMING— 

ENERGY IMPLICATIONS 
SEC. 1601. N COORDINATING COUN- 


Within 90 days after the date of enactment 
of this Act, the President shall establish an 
Interagency Coordinating Council, whose 
function shall be to coordinate the imple- 
mentation of this title. Such Council shall be 
composed of the Secretary of Energy, the 
Administrator of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency, the Secretary of Commerce, the 
Secretary of State, the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, and representatives of other appro- 
priate Federal agencies, 

SEC. 1602. REPORT ON NATIONAL ACADEMY OF 
SCIENCES RECOMMENDATIONS, 

Within 1 year after the date of enactment 
of this Act, the President shall transmit a 
report to Congress that includes— 

(1) an analysis of the 19 recommendations 
made in chapter 9 of the 1991 National Acad- 
emy of Sciences report entitled Policy Im- 
plications of Greenhouse Warming“, includ- 
ing an analysis of the social costs and bene- 
fits of each such recommendation; and 
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(2) an assessment of the extent to which 
the United States is responding, compared 
with other nations, to such recommenda- 
tions. 

SEC. 1603. ENERGY INVENTORY AND FORECASTS. 

(a) INVENTORY.—Within 1 year after the 
date of enactment of this Act, the Secretary 
of Energy (hereafter in this title referred to 
as the Secretary“) shall take inventory of 
opportunities to expand energy production 
and to improve the efficiency of energy pro- 
duction, distribution, and use for all fossil, 
renewable, nuclear, and efficiency options 
that the Secretary projects will be reliable 
and commercially available over the next 3 
decades. Such inventory shall include— 

(1) estimates of both annual and lifecycle 
costs, including reasonably foreseeable costs 
of environmental compliance; 

(2) energy contributions at various cost 
thresholds; and 

(3) supply and demand side options. 

The Secretary shall update such inventory 
periodically as necessary. 

(b) FORECAST ASSUMPTIONS.—In developing 
forecast assumptions for purposes of this sec- 
tion, the Secretary shall apply consistent 
standards with respect to— 

(1) the specified maturity of the tech- 
nology; 

(2) consideration of market barriers; and 

(3) expectations regarding costs over time. 

(c) LIFECYCLE COSTS FOR EXISTING FACILI- 
TIES.—Estimates of lifecycle costs for exist- 
ing facilities for purposes of this section 
shall not include investments already made, 
shall be based on remaining useful lifetimes, 
and shall provide for opportunities for plant 
upgrades and modernizations. All data shall 
be regularly updated and reviewed. 

(d) BASECASE FORECASTS.—Within 1 year 
after the date of enactment of this Act, the 
Secretary shall develop basecase forecasts of 
national energy needs under low and high 
case assumptions of economic growth that 
bound the range of plausible outcomes. Such 
forecasts shall be made for both the short 
run (5 to 10 years) and the long run (20 to 30 
years). Externalities shall not be included in 
the basecase analysis. Once the basecase 
forecasts have been constructed and tested, a 
reasonable representation of demand side ef- 
ficiency improvements shall be incorporated 
to reflect growth and the replacement of 
aging facilities with more modern tech- 
nologies. 

(e) BASECASE COMPARISONS.—Within 1 year 
after the date of enactment of this Act, the 
Secretary shall compare alternative sce- 
narios to the basecase developed under sub- 
section (d), including the following: 

(1) COST-MINIMIZING SCENARIO, LOW CASE.— 
Meets United States energy needs under the 
low forecast at the lowest lifecycle dollar 
cost. 

(2) COST-MINIMIZING SCENARIO, HIGH CASE.— 
Meets United States energy needs under the 
high forecast at the lowest lifecycle dollar 
cost. 

(3) COST-MINIMIZING LOW GREENHOUSE GAS 
EMISSIONS SCENARIO, LOW CASE.—Meets Unit- 
ed States energy needs under the low fore- 
cast and also meets reduction goals for 
greenhouse gas emissions at the lowest 
lifecycle dollar cost. 

(4) COST-MINIMIZING LOW GREENHOUSE GAS 
EMISSIONS SCENARIO, HIGH CASE.—Meets Unit- 
ed States energy needs under the high fore- 
cast and also meets reduction goals for 
greenhouse gas emissions at the lowest 
lifecycle dollar cost. 

The Secretary shall update comparisons 
under this subsection periodically as nec- 
essary. 
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(f) INVENTORY OF UNDEVELOPED OPPORTUNI- 
TIES.—Within 1 year after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, the Secretary shall take 
inventory of United States undeveloped op- 
portunities to expand energy production and 
to improve the efficiency of energy distribu- 
tion and use. The Secretary shall update 
such inventory periodically as necessary. 

(g) PUBLIC REVIEW AND COMMENT.—Not 
later than 90 days before the issuance of an 
initial inventory forecast, or comparison 
under this section, the Secretary shall pub- 
lish a proposed inventory, forecast, or com- 
parison and provide for public review and 
comment for a period of at least 30 days. The 
Secretary shall also provide for public re- 
view and comment before the issuance of any 
update to an inventory, forecast, or compari- 
son under this section. 

SEC. 1604. ASSESSMENT OF ALTERNATIVE POL- 
ICY MECHANISMS FOR ADDRESSING 
GREENHOUSE GAS EMISSIONS. 

Within 1 year after the date of enactment 
of this Act, the President shall transmit a 
report to the Congress containing a com- 
parative assessment of alternative policy 
mechanisms for reducing greenhouse gas 
emissions. Such assessment shall, at a mini- 
mum, include an analysis, for both the short 
run (5 to 10 years) and the long run (20 to 30 
years) of the social, economic, energy, envi- 
ronmental, and agricultural costs and bene- 
fits, and the practicality, of each of the fol- 
lowing approaches: 

(1) Various systems of emission caps, in- 
cluding caps for all greenhouse gases and all 
sources of greenhouse gases as well as caps 
for only carbon dioxide emissions from new 
major sources. 

(2) Federal efficiency or greenhouse gas 
emission standards, including power plant ef- 
ficiency standards, industrial process effi- 
ciency standards, automobile fuel economy 
standards, appliance efficiency standards, 
national building standards, and methane 
emission standards. 

(3) Emissions trading, including— 

(A) trading for all greenhouse gases and all 
greenhouse gas sources; 

(B) trading only for specified source cat- 
egories; and 

(C) trading only for carbon dioxide emis- 
sions. 

SEC. 1608. VOLUNTARY REDUCTIONS OF GREEN- 
HOUSE GASES. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT OF SYSTEM.—Within 18 
months after the date of enactment of this 
Act, the Secretary, in consultation with the 
Interagency Coordinating Council estab- 
lished under section 1601, shall establish by 
rule a national accounting system for vol- 
untary reductions of greenhouse gases. Such 
rule shall include— 

(1) baseline greenhouse gas emission esti- 
mates, calculated, except as provided in sub- 
section (d), as an annual average over the pe- 
riod of 1986 through 1990; 

(2) opportunities for entities to receive of- 
ficial certification of net greenhouse gas 
emission reductions relative to the baseline 
for purposes of receiving credit against any 
future Federal requirements that may apply 
to greenhouse gas emissions; 

(3) the establishment of equivalency meas- 
ures for reductions applicable to different 
greenhouse gases, taking into account dif- 
ferential radiative activity and atmospheric 
lifetimes, or applicable to different time pe- 
riods; 

(4) accounting of any net reductions in 
greenhouse gas emissions achieved in other 
countries by United States entities; 

(5) provisions to ensure that no emissions 
reduction be credited more than once; 
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(6) provisions to ensure that an entity's 
baseline includes all greenhouse gas emis- 
sions from all sources under the control of 
such entity; 

(7) annual certification, only after the 
greenhouse gas reduction or the greenhouse 
gas fixation has occurred; 

(8) provisions that ensure that reductions 
of greenhouse gas emissions which are spe- 
cifically required under this title, or any 
other Federal law in effect as of the date of 
enactment of this Act, shall not be certified; 

(9) provisions which permit a person to file 
with the Secretary for verification such doc- 
umentation as the Secretary considers ap- 
propriate for the certification of greenhouse 
gas emission reductions generated by such 
person; 

(10) a requirement for a report to be pub- 
lished by the Secretary annually describing 
the amount of greenhouse gas emission re- 
ductions certified in each calendar year; and 

(11) authorization and guidelines for a 
State agency to certify greenhouse gas emis- 
sion reductions if the person providing such 
reductions establishes to the satisfaction of 
such State agency that such reductions com- 
ply with the requirements of this section, 
with the Secretary having, for a 90-day pe- 
riod following the receipt of such certifi- 
cation, the authority to review such State 
certification prior to registration in the Na- 
tional Greenhouse Gas Reduction Registry 
established under subsection (f). 

(b) VOLUNTARY REDUCTIONS TO RECEIVE 
CREDIT.—At a minimum, the rule issued 
under subsection (a) shall provide for the 
certification of voluntary greenhouse gas 
emission reductions, relative to the baseline, 
through— 

(1) fuel-switching to fuels which produce 
less greenhouse gas emissions from major 
sources; 

(2) carbon fixation through planting new 
forests, improving forest management prac- 
tices, preserving old growth forests, or plant- 
ing other vegetation, but not for cutting and 
replanting old growth forests; 

(3) the manufacture of vehicles with re- 
duced greenhouse gas emissions, based on 
the statistically expected lifetime and use of 
the vehicles sold; 

(4) the manufacture of appliances with im- 
proved efficiency, based on the statistically 
— lifetime and use of the applicances 
sold; 

(5) energy conservation measures, other 
than those which are exclusively informa- 
tion or educational in nature, and other than 
applicance efficiency improvements certified 
under paragraph (4); 

(6) methane recovery from municipal land- 
fills, wastewater treatment facilities, and 
sewage sludge facilities; 

(7) greenhouse gas emission reductions at- 
tributable solely to the construction or oper- 
ation of cogeneration facilities that replace 
existing industrial boilers or other thermal 
power produced by cogeneration; 

(8) the manufacture of dedicated alter- 
native fueled vehicles which only use fuels 
which, on a life cycle basis, produce fewer 
greenhouse gas emissions than gasoline; 

(9) greenhouse gas emission reductions at- 
tributable solely to powerplant heat rate im- 
provements through the repowering or re- 
placement of an existing powerplant; 

(10) greenhouse gas emission reductions at- 
tributable solely to replacement of specific, 
identifiable, existing utility sources with re- 
newable energy sources, under the meaning 
of title VII of this Act; 

(11) the capture and destruction of 
chlorofluorocarbons in the United States and 
other nations; and 
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(12) such other actions and methods as the 
Secretary determines would result in net 
greenhouse gas emission reductions. 

(c) FUEL-SWITCHING RULES.—For purposes 
of applying subsection (b)(1), the rule issued 
under subsection (a) shall establish proce- 
dures for calculating fuel use, in mmBtus, 
and the number of pounds of greenhouse 
gases emitted per mmBtu for the fuel or, in 
the case of a mix of fuels, the weighted aver- 
age amount of greenhouse gases emitted per 
mmBtu. For purposes of determining the 
amount of greenhouse gases emitted per 
mmBtu for each fuel or mix of fuels, such 
rule shall take into account the application 
of technological controls which reduce the 
amount of greenhouse gases emitted from 
the combustion of such fuels, Greenhouse gas 
emission reductions may be certified under 
5 2 section only for reductions measured 

y— 

(1) calculating the difference between the 
number of pounds of greenhouse gases per 
mmBtu of the fuel or, in the case of a mix of 
fuels, the weighted average of the green- 
house gases amount of per mmBtu, in the 
baseline period and in the year in which the 
switch occurs; and 

(2) multiplying the amount calculated 
under paragraph (1) by the total number of 
mmBtus consumed by the source in the year 
in which the switch occurs. 

(d) BASE PERIOD.—For purposes of certifi- 
cations under subsection (b)(2), the base pe- 
riod for calculations shall be the 30-year pe- 
riod immediately preceding the date of en- 
actment of this Act. 

(e) SEPARATE CERTIFICATION RULES.—The 
rule issued under subsection (a) shall sepa- 
rately provide for certification rules with re- 
spect to each of the 4 types of carbon fixa- 
tion referred to in subsection (b)(2). 

(£) NATIONAL GREENHOUSE GAS REDUCTION 
REGISTRY.—The rule issued under subsection 
(a) shall create a National Greenhouse Re- 
duction Registry for the purpose of tracking 
greenhouse gas emission reductions. At a 
minimum, such rule shall require the identi- 
fication of persons who have obtained certifi- 
cation of greenhouse gas emission reductions 
under this section, their addresses, amounts 
reduced and the source of the greenhouse gas 
emission reductions. 

SEC. 1606. INTERNATIONAL ENERGY TECH- 
NOLOGY TRANSFER. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary of Com- 
merce, in cooperation with the Secretary 
and with other appropriate Federal agencies, 
shall facilitate and expand exports of domes- 
tic energy technologies which could substan- 
tially reduce greenhouse gases and other en- 
vironmental pollutants, and increase energy 
efficiency in other countries. 

(b) DUTIES.—The Secretary of Commerce, 
in cooperation with the Secretary and with 
other appropriate Federal agencies, shall— 

(1) coordinate the establishment, within 
existing Federal departments and agencies, 
of technical and financial assistance pro- 
grams, including grants, loan guarantees, no 
interest and low interest loans, and coopera- 
tive agreements, to support the reduction of 
greenhouse gases through exports of domes- 
tic energy technology; 

(2) coordinate, using the National Trade 
Data Bank and Commercial Information 
Management System, the development of a 
comprehensive interagency data base and in- 
formation dissemination system with re- 
spect to the availability, efficacy, and cost 
effectiveness of energy technologies to sub- 
stantially reduce greenhouse gases; and 

(3) report to the House of Representatives 
and the Senate and to appropriate commit- 
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tees of each House annually on actions taken 
to implement this section. 

(d) FEDERAL PROGRAM.—(1) The Secretary, 
through the Agency for International Devel- 
opment, shall establish a program to support 
the reduction of greenhouse gases through 
the export of domestic energy technology. 
The Secretary and the Administrator of the 
Agency for International Development shall 
enter into a formal agreement to carry out 
this program. 

(2) In order to carry out this section, the 
Administrator of the Agency for Inter- 
national Development, pursuant to the 
agreement under paragraph (1), and after 
consultation with the Trade and Develop- 
ment Program, and, where appropriate, in 
consultation with the Export-Import Bank of 
the United States, shall— 

(A) support projects, in developing coun- 
tries and in countries making the transition 
from nonmarket to market economies, 
which provide energy, in a cost-effective and 
environmentally acceptable manner, using 
technology which reduces greenhouse gases; 

(B) select projects for purposes of this sec- 
tion only if such projects use United States 
technology and, where appropriate, coal re- 
sources of the United States; 

(C) determine whether each project se- 
lected under this section is developmentally 
sound, as determined under the criteria de- 
veloped by the Development Assistance Com- 
mittee of the Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development; 

(D) coordinate the activities of all offices 
within the Agency for International Develop- 
ment, and work with the Agency’s country 
missions, in developing projects for purposes 
of this section that provide opportunities for 
United States firms consistent with the 
Agency’s primary mission to help these 
countries with traditional development 
projects; 

(E) select a project only if the energy tech- 
nology to which the project applies is the 
most cost effective technological alter- 
native, or equal to the most cost effective al- 
ternative, on the basis of life cycle cost per 
unit of energy produced, for substantially re- 
ducing greenhouse gases and other environ- 
mental pollutants, and increasing energy ef- 
ficiency, in the country to which the energy 
technology is proposed to be transferred; 

(F) select a project only if appropriate ac- 
counting and project management controls 
will be adequate to— 

(i) control the costs of the project; 

(ii) ensure a high probability of success; 
and 

(iii) ensure compliance with this section; 

(G) select a project only if the project 
would result in a significant reduction in 
greenhouse gases compared to the green- 
house gases that would otherwise have been 
produced; 

(H) in selecting projects, consider the de- 
gree to which the United States firm has 
proposed to provide a portion of the cost of 
the project. 

(2) Within six months of the date of enact- 
ment of this Act and annually thereafter, 
the Secretary of Energy, in consultation 
with the Administrator of Agency for Inter- 
national Development, will prepare a list of 
eligible technologies under this subsection. 
In preparing such list, the Secretary shall 
consider fuel cell powerplants, 
aeroderivative gas turbines and catalytic 
combustion technologies for aeroderivative 
gas turbines; ocean thermal energy conver- 
sion technology, or anaerobic digester and 
storage tanks, and other technologies. 

(3) The Secretary, through the Agency for 
International Development, and consistent 
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with the Agency for International Develop- 
ment procurement guidelines, shall ensure— 

(A) that the maximum percentage of the 
cost of any equipment furnished in connec- 
tion with a project authorized under this sec- 
tion shall be attributable to the United 
States manufactured components of such 
equipment; and 

(B) the maximum participation of United 
States firms. 

(4) There are authorized to be appropriated 
to the Secretary, through the Agency for 
International Development, for carrying out 
this subsection $50,000,000 for each of the fis- 
cal years 1993, 1994, 1995, 1996, 1997, and 1998. 
SEC. 1607. GLOBAL CLIMATE CHANGE RESPONSE 


(a) ESTABLISHMENT OF THE FUND.—The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall establish a fund 
in the United States Treasury known as a 
“Global Climate Change Response Fund” 
which shall act as a mechanism for United 
States contributions to assist global efforts 
in adapting and responding to climate 
change. 

(b) DEPOSITS TO THE FUND.—(1) Subject to 
paragraph (2), the Secretary of the Interior 
shall deposit 10 percent of all royalties re- 
ceived under the Outer Continental Shelf 
Lands Act into the Global Climate Change 
Response Fund. Nothing in this paragraph 
shall reduce any amounts required to be 
credited to the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund, pursuant to the Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund Act of 1965 (16 U.S.C. 4601-4 
through 4601-11), to the Historic Preservation 
Fund, pursuant to the Historic Preservation 
Act (16 U.S.C. 470h), or distributed to coastal 
States under section 8(g¢)(2) of the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf Lands Act (43 U.S.C. 
1337(¢)(2)). 

(2) No deposits to the Global Climate 
Change Response Fund shall be made until— 

(A) the United States has signed the 
Framework Convention on Climate Change; 
and 

(B) the United States has ratified that 
Convention. 

(c) USE OF THE FUND.—Moneys deposited 
into the Fund shall be used, to the extent 
provided in appropriations Acts, by the 
President only to make contributions to any 
agreed-upon financial mechanism pursuant 
to the United Nations Framework Conven- 
tion on Climate Change, including any proto- 
col or agreement related thereto. 

(d) TERMINATION.—This section shall cease 
to apply on September 30, 2003. 

TITLE XVII—ADDITIONAL FEDERAL 
POWER ACT AMENDMENTS 


SEC. 1701. ADDITIONAL FEDERAL POWER ACT 
AMENDMENTS. 


(a) ANNUAL CHARGES FOR COSTS.—(1) Sec- 
tion 10(e)(1) of the Federal Power Act is 
amended by striking the semicolon after 
“Part” and inserting the following: , in- 
cluding any reasonable costs incurred by fish 
and wildlife agencies and other natural and 
cultural resource agencies in connection 
with studies or other reviews carried out by 
such agencies for purposes of administering 
their responsibilities under this part;’’. 

(2) Section 10(e)(1) is further amended by 
inserting after as conditions may require:” 
the following proviso: “Provided, That, sub- 
ject to annual appropriations Acts, the por- 
tion of such annual charges imposed by the 
Commission under this subsection to cover 
the reasonable costs of such agencies shall be 
available to such agencies (in addition to 
other funds appropriated for such purposes) 
solely for carrying out such studies and re- 
views and shall remain available until ex- 
pended:”. 
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(b) CLARIFICATION OF AUTHORITY REGARD- 
ING FISHWAYS.—Section 18 of the Federal 
Power Act is amended by adding the follow- 
ing after the first sentence thereof: The 
term fishway as defined by regulation by 
the Commission under this section shall not 
be construed to limit in any way the author- 
ity of the Secretary of Commerce or the Sec- 
retary of the Interior under this section to 
continue to prescribe fish passage down- 
stream and upstream and the scope thereof 
for any migratory or nonmigratory fish. 
Within 1 year after the enactment of this 
sentence, the Commission shall, in admin- 
istering this section, review the regulatory 
definition of fishway and, in consultation 
with such Secretaries, revise such definiton 
to assure that no such limitation exists.“ 

(c) EXTENSION OF DEADLINE.—Notwith- 
standing the time limitations of section 13 of 
the Federal Power Act, the Federal Energy 
Regulatory Commission, upon the request of 
the licensee for FERC Project No. 4031 (and 
after reasonable notice), is authorized, in ac- 
cordance with the good faith, due diligence, 
and public interest requirements of such sec- 
tion 13 and the Commission’s procedures 
under such section, to extend the time re- 
quired for commencement of construction of 
such project for up to a maximum of 3 con- 
secutive 2-year periods. This section shall 
take effect for such project upon the expira- 
tion of the extension (issued by the Commis- 
sion under such section 13) of the period re- 
quired for commencement of construction of 
such project. 

(d) EXTENSION OF DEADLINE.—Notwith- 
standing the time limitations of section 13 of 
the Federal Power Act, the Federal Energy 
Regulatory Commission, upon the request of 
the licensee for FERC Project No. 6221 (and 
after reasonable notice), is authorized, in ac- 
cordance with the good faith, due diligence, 
and public interest requirements of such sec- 
tion 13 and the Commission's procedures 
under such section, to extend the time re- 
quired for commencement of construction of 
such project until July 29, 1995. 

TITLE XVII—OIL PIPELINE REGULATORY 
REFORM 


SEC. 1801. OIL PIPELINE RATEMAKING METH- 
ODOLOGY. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—Not later than 1 year 
after the date of the enactment of this Act, 
the Federal Energy Regulatory Commission 
shall issue a final rule which establishes a 
simplified and generally applicable rate- 
making methodology for oil pipelines in ac- 
cordance with section 1(5) of part I of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The final rule to be 
issued under subsection (a) may not take ef- 
fect before the 365th day following the date 
of the issuance of the rule. 

SEC. 1802. STREAMLINING OF COMMISSION PRO- 
CEDURES. 


(a) RULEMAKING.—Not later than 18 months 
after the date of the enactment of this Act, 
the Commission shall issue a final rule to 
streamline procedures of the Commission re- 
lating to oil pipeline rates in order to avoid 
unnecessary regulatory costs and delays. 

(b) SCOPE OF RULEMAKING.—Issues to be 
considered in the rulemaking preceding to be 
conducted under subsection (a) shall include 
the following: 

(1) Identification of information to be filed 
with an oil pipeline tariff and the availabil- 
ity to the public of any analysis of such tar- 
iff filing performed by the Commission or its 
staff. 

(2) Qualification for standing (including 
definitions of economic interest) of parties 
who protest oil pipeline tariff filings or file 
complaints thereto. 
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(3) The level of specificity required for a 
protest or complaint and guidelines for Com- 
mission action on the portion of the tariff or 
rate filing subject to protest or complaint. 

(4) An opportunity for the oil pipeline to 
file a response for the record to an initial 
protest or complaint. 

(5) Identification of specific circumstances 
under which Commission staff may initiate a 
protest. 

(c) ADDITIONAL PROCEDURAL CHANGES.—In 
conducting the rulemaking proceeding to 
carry out subsection (a), the Commission 
shall identify and transmit to Congress any 
other procedural changes relating to oil 
pipeline rates which the Commission deter- 
mines are necessary to avoid unnecessary 
regulatory costs and delays and for which 
additional legislative authority may be nec- 


essary. 

(d) WITHDRAWAL OF TARIFFS AND COM- 
PLAINTS.— 

(1) WITHDRAWAL OF TARIFFS.—If an oil pipe- 
line tariff which is filed under part I of the 
Interstate Commerce Act and which is sub- 
ject to investigation is withdrawn— 

(A) any proceeding with respect to such 
tariff shall be terminated; 

(B) the previous tariff rate shall be rein- 
stated; and 

(C) any amounts collected under the with- 
drawn tariff rate which are in excess of the 
previous tariff rate shall be refunded. 

(2) WITHDRAWAL OF COMPLAINTS.—If a com- 
plaint which is filed under section 13 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act with respect to an 
oil pipeline tariff is withdrawn, any proceed- 
ing with respect to such tariff shall be termi- 
nated. 

(e) ALTERNATIVE DISPUTE RESOLUTION.—To 
the maximum extent practicable, the Com- 
mission shall establish appropriate alter- 
native dispute resolution procedures, includ- 
ing required negotiations and voluntary ar- 
bitration, early in an oil pipeline rate pro- 
ceeding as a preferred method to adjudica- 
tion in resolving disputes relating to the 
rate. Any proposed rates derived from imple- 
mentation of such procedures shall be con- 
sidered by the Commission on an expedited 
basis for approval. 

SEC. 1803. PROTECTION OF CERTAIN EXISTING 
RATES. 


(a) RATES DEEMED JUST AND REASONABLE.— 
Except as provided in subsection (b) 

(1) any rate in effect for the 365-day period 
ending on the date of the enactment of this 
Act shall be deemed to be just and reason- 
able (within the meaning of section 1(5) of 
the Interstate Commerce Act); and 

(2) any rate in effect on the 365th day pre- 
ceding the date of such enactment shall be 
deemed to be just and reasonable (within the 
meaning of such section 1(5)) regardless of 
whether or not, with respect to such rate, a 
new rate has been filed with the Commission 
during such 365-day period; 
if the rate so in effect has not been subject 
to protest, Investigation, or complaint dur- 
ing such 365-day period. 

(b) CHANGED CIRCUMSTANCES.—No person 
may file a complaint under section 13 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act against a rate 
deemed to be just and reasonable under sub- 
section (a) unless evidence is presented to 
the Commission which establishes that a 
substantial change has occurred after the 
date of the enactment of this Act— 

(1) in the economic circumstances of the 
oil pipeline which were a basis for the rate; 
or 

(2) in the nature of the services provided 
which were a basis for the rate. 

If the Commission determines pursuant to a 
proceeding instituted as a result of such 
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complaint that the rate is not just and rea- 
sonable, the rate shall not be deemed to be 
just and reasonable, Any tariff reduction or 
refunds that may result as an outcome of 
such a complaint shall be prospective from 
the date of the filing of the complaint. 

(c) LIMITATION REGARDING UNDULY Dis- 
CRIMINATORY OR PREFERENTIAL TARIFFS.— 
Nothing in this section shall prohibit any ag- 
grieved person from filing a complaint under 
section 13 or section 15(1) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act challenging any tariff provi- 
sion as unduly discriminatory or unduly 
preferential. 

SEC, 1804, DEFINITIONS. 

For the purposes of this title, the following 
definitions apply: 

(1) COMMISSION.—The term “Commission” 
means the Federal Energy Regulatory Com- 
mission and, unless the context requires oth- 
erwise, includes the Oil Pipeline Board and 
any other office or component of the Com- 
mission to which the functions and author- 
ity vested in the Commission under section 
402(b) of the Department of Energy Organiza- 
tion Act (42 U.S.C. 7172(b)) are delegated. 

(2) OIL PIPELINE.— 

(A) IN GENERAL,—Except as provided in 
subparagraph (B), the term “oil pipeline” 
means any common carrier (within the 
meaning of the Interstate Commerce Act) 
which transports oil by pipeline subject to 
the functions and authority vested in the 
Commission under section 402(b) of the De- 
partment of Energy Organization Act (42 
U.S.C. 7172(b)). 

(B) EXCEPTION.—The term oil pipeline” 
does not include the Trans-Alaska Pipeline 
authorized by the Trans-Alaska Pipeline Au- 
thorization Act (43 U.S.C. 1651 et seq.) or any 
pipeline delivering oil directly or indirectly 
to the Trans-Alaska Pipeline. 

(3) Ou. -The term oil“ has the same 
meaning as is given such term for purposes 
of the transfer of functions from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to the Federal 
Energy Regulatory Commission under sec- 
tion 402(b) of the Department of Energy Or- 
ganization Act (42 U.S.C. 7172(b)). ; 

(4) RATE—The term rate“ means all 
charges that an oil pipeline requires shippers 
to pay for transportation services. 

TITLE XIX—REVENUE PROVISIONS 


SEC. 1901. AMENDMENT OF 1986 CODE. 

Except as otherwise expressly provided, 
whenever in this title an amendment or re- 
peal is expressed in terms of an amendment 
to, or repeal of, a section or other provision, 
the reference shall be considered to be made 
to a section or other provision of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1986. 

Subtitle A—Energy Conservation and 
Production Incentives 
SEC. 1911. TREATMENT OF EMPLOYER-PROVIDED 
TRANSPORTATION BENEFITS. 

(a) EXcLusion.—Subsection (a) of section 
132 (relating to exclusion of certain fringe 
benefits) is amended by striking or“ at the 
end of paragraph (3), by striking the period 
at the end of paragraph (4) and inserting “, 
or“, and by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

(5) qualified transportation fringe.” 

(b) QUALIFIED TRANSPORTATION FRINGE.— 
Section 132 is amended by redesignating sub- 
sections (f), (g), (h), (i), (j), and (k) as sub- 
sections (g), (h), (i), (j), (k), and (1), respec- 
tively, and by inserting after subsection (e) 
the following new subsection: 

“(f) QUALIFIED TRANSPORTATION FRINGE.— 

(I) IN GENERAL.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the term ‘qualified transportation 
fringe’ means any of the following provided 
by an employer to an employee: 
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„A) Transportation in a commuter high- 
way vehicle if such transportation is in con- 
nection with travel between the employee’s 
residence and place of employment. 

„B) Any transit pass. 

“(C) Qualified parking. 

“(2) LIMITATION ON EXCLUSION.—The 
amount of the fringe benefits which are pro- 
vided by an employer to any employee and 
which may be excluded from gross income 
under subsection (a)(5) shall not exceed— 

(A) $60 per month in the case of the aggre- 
gate of the benefits described in subpara- 
‘graphs (A) and (B) of paragraph (1), and 

B) $160 per month in the case of qualified 
parking. 

‘(3) BENEFIT NOT IN LIEU OF COMPENSA- 
TION.—Subsection (a)(5) shall not apply to 
any qualified transportation fringe unless 
such benefit is provided in addition to (and 
not in lieu of) any compensation otherwise 
payable to the employee. 

„) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this sub- 
section— 

“(A) TRANSIT PASS.—The term ‘transit 
pass’ means any pass, token, farecard, 
voucher, or similar item entitling a person 
to transportation (or transportation at a re- 
duced price) if such transportation is— 

(i) on mass transit facilities (whether or 
not publicly owned), or 

(11) provided by any person in the business 
of transporting persons for compensation or 
hire if such transportation is provided in a 
vehicle meeting the requirements of sub- 
paragraph (B)(i). 

B) COMMUTER HIGHWAY VEHICLE.—The 
term ‘commuter highway vehicle’ means any 
highway vehicle— 

“(i) the seating capacity of which is at 
least 6 adults (not including the driver), and 

(10) at least 80 percent of the mileage use 
of which can reasonably be expected to be— 

“(I) for purposes of transporting employees 
in connection with travel between their resi- 
dences and their place of employment, and 

IJ) on trips during which the number of 
employees transported for such purposes is 
at least ½ of the adult seating capacity of 
such vehicle (not including the driver). 

“(C) QUALIFIED PARKING.—The term quali- 
fied parking’ means parking provided to an 
employee on or near the business premises of 
the employer or on or near a location from 
which the employee commutes to work by 
transportation described in subparagraph 
(A), in a commuter highway vehicle, or by 
carpool. Such term shall not include any 
parking on or near property used by the em- 
ployee for residential purposes. 

D) TRANSPORTATION PROVIDED BY EM- 
PLOYER.—Transportation referred to in para- 
graph (1)(A) shall be considered to be pro- 
vided by an employer if such transportation 
is furnished in a commuter highway vehicle 
operated by or for the employer. 

“(E) EMPLOYEE.—For purposes of this sub- 
section, the term ‘employee’ does not include 
an individual who is an employee within the 
meaning of section 401(c)(1). 

*(5) INFLATION ADJUSTMENT.—In the case of 
any taxable year beginning in a calendar 
year after 1993, the dollar amounts contained 
in paragraph (2)(A) and (B) shall be increased 
by an amount equal to— 

“(A) such dollar amount, multiplied by 

„B) the cost-of-living adjustment deter- 
mined under section 1(f)(3) for the calendar 
year in which the taxable year begins, deter- 
mined by substituting ‘calendar year 1992’ 
for ‘calendar year 1989“ in subparagraph (B) 
thereof. 

If any increase determined under the preced- 
ing sentence is not a multiple of $1, such in- 
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crease shall be rounded to the next lowest 
multiple of $1. 

(6) COORDINATION WITH OTHER PROVI- 
SIONS.—For purposes of this section, the 
terms ‘working condition fringe’ and ‘de 
minimis fringe’ shall not include any quali- 
fied transportation fringe (determined with- 
out regard to paragraph (2)).“ 

(c) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Subsection 
(i) of section 132 (as redesignated by sub- 
section (b)) is amended by striking para- 
graph (4) and redesignating the following 
paragraphs accordingly. 

(d) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to benefits 
provided after December 31, 1992. 

SEC. 1912. EXCLUSION OF ENERGY CONSERVA- 
TION SUBSIDIES PROVIDED BY REG- 
ULATED PUBLIC UTILITIES. 

(a) GENERAL RULE.—Part III of subchapter 
B of chapter 1 (relating to amounts specifi- 
cally excluded from gross income) is amend- 
ed by redesignating section 136 as section 137 
and by inserting after section 135 the follow- 
ing new section: 

“SEC. 136. ENERGY CONSERVATION SUBSIDIES 
PROVIDED BY REGULATED PUBLIC 
UTILITIES. 

a) EXCLUSION.— 

(I) IN GENERAL.—Gross income shall not 
include the value of any subsidy provided by 
a regulated public utility to a customer for 
the purchase or installation of any energy 
conservation measure. 

**(2) LIMITATION ON EXCLUSION FOR NONRESI- 
DENTIAL PROPERTY.—In the case of any sub- 
sidy provided with respect to any energy 
conservation measure referred to in sub- 
section (c)(1)(C), only 65 percent of such sub- 
sidy shall be excluded from gross income 
under paragraph (1). 

“(b) DENIAL OF DOUBLE BENEFIT.—Notwith- 
standing any other provision of this subtitle, 
no deduction or credit shall be allowed for, 
or by reason of, any expenditure to the ex- 
tent of the amount excluded under sub- 
section (a) for any subsidy which was pro- 
vided with respect to such expenditure. The 
adjusted basis of any property shall be re- 
duced by the amount excluded under sub- 
section (a) which was provided with respect 
to such property. 

0 ENERGY CONSERVATION MEASURE.— 

(I) IN GENERAL.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the term ‘energy conservation measure’ 
means— 

“(A) any residential energy conservation 
measure with respect to a dwelling unit, 

(B) any commercial energy conservation 
measure with respect to dwelling units in a 
building containing 5 or more dwelling units, 
and 

) in the case of subsidies provided on or 
after January 1, 1994— 

„) any commercial energy conservation 
measure with respect to property other than 
dwelling units, and 

(Ii) any specially defined energy property. 

02) OTHER DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of 
this subsection— 

“(A) RESIDENTIAL ENERGY CONSERVATION 
MEASURE.—The term ‘residential energy con- 
servation measure’ has the meaning given to 
such term by section 210(11) of the National 
Energy Conservation Policy Act (as in effect 
on the date of the enactment of this section). 

(B) COMMERCIAL ENERGY CONSERVATION 
MEASURE.—The term ‘commercial energy 
conservation measure’ means any installa- 
tion or modification primarily designed to 
reduce the consumption of petroleum, natu- 
ral gas, or electricity. Such term includes 
the items referred to in any subparagraph of 
section 710(b)(5) of the National Energy Con- 
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servation Policy Act (as in effect on the day 

before the date of the enactment of the Con- 

servation Service Reform Act of 1986). 

„C) SPECIALLY DEFINED ENERGY PROP- 
ERTY.—The term ‘specially defined energy 
property’ has the meaning given to such 
term by section 48(1)(5) of this title (as in ef- 
fect on the day before the date of the enact- 
pees of the Revenue Reconciliation Act of 
1990). 

„D) DWELLING UNIT.—The term ‘dwelling 
unit’ has the meaning given such term by 
section 280A(f)(1). 

d) EXCEPTION.—This section shall not 
apply to any payment to or from a qualified 
cogeneration facility or qualifying small 
power production facility pursuant to sec- 
tion 210 of the Public Utility Regulatory Pol- 
icy Act of 1978.“ 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections for part III of subchapter B of chap- 
ter 1 is amended by striking the item relat- 
ing to section 136 and inserting: 

“Sec. 136. Energy conservation subsidies pro- 
vided by regulated public utili- 
ties. 

“Sec. 137. Cross reference to other Acts.” 

(c) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to amounts 
received after December 31, 1992. 

SEC. 1913. DEDUCTIONS RELATING TO CLEAN- 
FUEL VEHICLES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Part VI of subchapter B 
of chapter 1 (relating to itemized deductions 
for individuals and corporations) is amended 
by adding after section 179 the following new 
section: 

“SEC. 179A. DEDUCTION FOR CLEAN-FUEL VEHI- 
CLES AND CERTAIN REFUELING 
PROPERTY. 

(a) GENERAL RULE.—There shall be al- 
lowed as a deduction an amount equal to the 
cost of 

i) any qualified clean-fuel vehicle prop- 
erty, and 

2) any qualified clean-fuel vehicle refuel- 
ing property. 

The deduction under the preceding sentence 

with respect to any property shall be allowed 

for the taxable year in which such property 
is placed in service. 

(b) LIMITATIONS.— 

(1) QUALIFIED CLEAN-FUEL VEHICLE PROP- 
ERTY.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—The cost which may be 
taken into account under subsection (a) with 
respect to any motor vehicle shall not ex- 
ceed— 

“(i) in the case of a motor vehicle not de- 
scribed in clause (ii) or (ili), $2,000, 

(1) in the case of any truck or van with 
a gross vehicle weight rating greater than 
10,000 pounds but not greater than 26,000 
pounds, $5,000, or 

(111) $50,000 in the case of 

"(I) a truck or van with a gross vehicle 
weight rating greater than 26,000 pounds, or 

I) any bus which has a seating capacity 
of at least 20 adults (not including the driv- 
er). 

„B) PHASEOUT.—In the case of any quali- 
fied clean-fuel vehicle property placed in 
service after December 31, 2001, the limit 
otherwise applicable under subparagraph (A) 
shall be reduced by— 

“(i) 25 percent in the case of property 
placed in service in calendar year 2002, 

“(ii) 50 percent in the case of property 
placed in service in calendar year 2003, and 

“(iii) 75 percent in the case of property 
placed in service in calendar year 2004. 

“(2) QUALIFIED CLEAN-FUEL VEHICLE RE- 
FUELING PROPERTY.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—The aggregate cost 
which may be taken into account under sub- 
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section (a) with respect to qualified clean- 
fuel vehicle refueling property placed in 
service during the taxable year at a location 
shall not exceed the excess (if any) of— 

00 $100,000, over 

“(ii) the aggregate amount taken into ac- 
count under subsection (a) by the taxpayer 
(or any related person or predecessor) with 
respect to property placed in service at such 
location for all preceding taxable years. 

„B) RELATED PERSON.—For purposes of 
this paragraph, a person shall be treated as 
related to another person if such person 
bears a relationship to such other person de- 
scribed in section 267(b) or 707(b)(1). 

“(C) ELECTION.—If the limitation under 
subparagraph (A) applies for any taxable 
year, the taxpayer shall, on the return of tax 
for such taxable year, specify the items of 
property (and the portion of costs of such 
property) which are to be taken into account 
under subsection (a). 

e) QUALIFIED CLEAN-FUEL VEHICLE PROP- 
ERTY DEFINED.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—The term ‘qualified 
clean-fuel vehicle property’ means property 
which is acquired for use by the taxpayer 
and not for resale, the original use of which 
commences with the taxpayer, with respect 
to which the environmental standards of 
paragraph (2) are met, and which is described 
in either of the following subparagraphs: 

(A) RETROFIT PARTS AND COMPONENTS.— 
Any property installed on a motor vehicle 
which is propelled by a fuel which is not a 
clean-burning fuel for purposes of permitting 
such vehicle to be propelled by a clean-burn- 
ing fuel, but only to the extent such property 
is— 

“(i) an engine (or modification thereof) 
which may use a clean-burning fuel, or 

“(ii) used in the storage or delivery to the 
engine of such fuel, or the exhaust of gases 
from combustion of such fuel. 

„B) ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURER’S 
VEHICLES.—A motor vehicle produced by an 
original equipment manufacturer and de- 
signed so that the vehicle may be propelled 
by a clean-burning fuel, but only to the ex- 
tent of the portion of the basis of such vehi- 
cle which is attributable to an engine which 
may use such fuel, to the storage or delivery 
to the engine of such fuel, or to the exhaust 
of gases from combustion of such fuel. 

(2) ENVIRONMENTAL STANDARDS.—Property 
shall not be treated as qualified clean-fuel 
vehicle property unless— 

(A) the motor vehicle of which it is a part 
meets any applicable Federal or State emis- 
sions standards with respect to each fuel by 
which such vehicle is designed to be pro- 
pelled, or 

„B) in the case of property described in 
paragraph (1)(A), such property meets all ap- 
plicable Federal and State emissions-related 
certification, testing, and warranty require- 
ments, 

“(3) ONLY INCREMENTAL COST TAKEN INTO 
ACCOUNT.—If a vehicle may be propelled by 
both a clean-burning fuel and any other fuel, 
only the incremental cost of permitting the 
use of the clean-burning fuel shall be taken 
into account. 

d) QUALIFIED CLEAN-FUEL VEHICLE RE- 
FUELING PROPERTY DEFINED.—For purposes 
of this section, the term ‘qualified clean-fuel 
vehicle refueling property’ means any prop- 
erty (not including a building and its struc- 
tural components) if— 

(I) such property is of a character subject 
to the allowance for depreciation, 

(2) the original use of such property be- 
gins with the taxpayer, and 
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(3) such property is for the storage or dis- 
pensing of a clean-burning fuel (not Includ- 
ing electricity) into the fuel tank of a motor 
vehicle propelled by such fuel, but only if the 
storage or dispensing of the fuel is at the 
point where such fuel is delivered into the 
fuel tank of the motor vehicle. 

de) OTHER DEFINITIONS AND SPECIAL 
RULES.—For purposes of this section— 

“(1) CLEAN-BURNING FUEL.—The 
‘clean-burning fuel’ means— 

A) natural gas, 

B) liquefied natural gas, 

(O) liquefied petroleum gas, 

D) hydrogen, 

E) electricity, and 

(F) any other fuel at least 85 percent of 
which is 1 or more of the following: meth- 
anol, ethanol, any other alcohol, or ether. 

*(2) MOTOR VEHICLE.—The term ‘motor ve- 
hicle' means any vehicle which is manufac- 
tured primarily for use on public streets, 
roads, and highways (not including a vehicle 
operated exclusively on a rail or rails) and 
which has at least 4 wheels. 

) COST OF RETROFIT PARTS INCLUDES COST 
OF INSTALLATION.—The cost of any qualified 
clean-fuel vehicle property referred to in 
subsection (c)(1)(A) shall include the cost of 
the original installation of such property. 

(4) RECAPTURE.—The Secretary shall, by 
regulations, provide for recapturing the ben- 
efit of any deduction allowable under sub- 
section (a) with respect to any property 
which ceases to be property eligible for such 
deduction. 

(5) PROPERTY USED OUTSIDE UNITED 
STATES, ETC., NOT QUALIFIED.—No deduction 
shall be allowed under subsection (a) with re- 
spect to any property referred to in section 
50(b) or with respect to the portion of the 
cost of any property taken into account 
under section 179. 

6) BASIS REDUCTION.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—For purposes of this 
title, the basis of any property shall be re- 
duced by the portion of the cost of such prop- 
erty taken into account under subsection (a). 

(B) ORDINARY INCOME RECAPTURE.—For 

of section 1245, the amount of the 
deduction allowable under subsection (a) 
with respect to any property which is of a 
character subject to the allowance for depre- 
ciation shall be treated as a deduction al- 
lowed for depreciation under section 167. 

„ TERMINATION.—This section shall not 
apply to any property placed in service after 
December 31, 2004.“ 

(b) DEDUCTION FROM GROSS INCOME.—Sec- 
tion 62(a) is amended by inserting after para- 
graph (13) the following new paragraph: 

(14) DEDUCTION FOR CLEAN-FUEL VEHICLES 
AND CERTAIN REFUELING PROPERTY.—The de- 
duction allowed by section 179A.“ 

(o) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) Section 1016(a) is amended by striking 
“and” at the end of paragraph (23), by strik- 
ing the period at the end of paragraph (24) 
and inserting “, and“, and by adding at the 
end thereof the following new paragraph: 

(25) to the extent provided in section 
179A(e)(6)(A).”” 

(2) The table of sections for part VI of sub- 
chapter B of chapter 1 is amended by insert- 
ing after the item relating to section 179 the 
following new item: 


term 


“Sec. 179A. Deduction for clean-fuel vehicles 
and certain refueling prop- 
erty.” 

(d) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to property 

placed in service after June 30, 1993. 
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SEC. 1914. CREDIT FOR ELECTRICITY PRODUCED 
FROM CERTAIN RENEWABLE 
SOURCES, 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Subpart D of part IV of 
subchapter A of chapter 1 is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new sec- 
tion: 

“SEC. 45. ELECTRICITY PRODUCED FROM CER- 
TAIN RENEWABLE RESOURCES. 

(a) GENERAL RULE.—For purposes of sec- 
tion 38, the renewable electricity production 
credit for any taxable year is an amount 
equal to the product of— 

(1) 1.5 cents, multiplied by 

(2) the kilowatt hours of electricity 

“(A) produced by the taxpayer— 

) from qualified energy resources, and 

(ii) at a qualified facility during the 10- 
year period beginning on the date the facil- 
ity was placed in service, and 

„B) sold by the taxpayer to an unrelated 
person during the taxable year. 

(b) LIMITATIONS AND ADJUSTMENTS.— 

„) PHASEOUT OF CREDIT.—The amount of 
the credit determined under subsection (a) 
shall be reduced by an amount which bears 
the same ratio to the amount of the credit 
(determined without regard to this para- 
graph) as— 

“(A) the amount by which the reference 
price for the calendar year in which the sale 
occurs exceeds 8 cents, bears to 

B) 3 cents. 

“(2) CREDIT AND PHASEOUT ADJUSTMENT 
BASED ON INFLATION.—The 1.5 cent amount in 
subsection (a) and the 8 cent amount in para- 
graph (1) shall each be adjusted by multiply- 
ing such amount by the inflation adjustment 
factor for the calendar year in which the sale 
occurs. If any amount as increased under the 
preceding sentence is not a multiple of 0.1 
cent, such amount shall be rounded to the 
nearest multiple of 0.1 cent. 

(3) CREDIT REDUCED FOR GRANTS, TAX-EX- 
EMPT BONDS, AND SUBSIDIZED ENERGY FINANC- 
ING.—The amount of the credit determined 
under subsection (a) with respect to any 
project for any taxable year (determined 
after the application of paragraphs (1) and 
(2)) shall be reduced by the amount which is 
the product of the amount so determined for 
such year and a fraction— 

(A) the numerator of which is the sum, 
for the taxable year and all prior taxable 
years, of— 

“(i) grants provided by the United States, 
a State, or a political subdivision of a State 
for use in connection with the project, 

“(ii) proceeds of an issue of State or local 
government obligations used to provide fi- 
nancing for the project the interest on which 
is exempt from tax under section 103, and 

“(iii) the aggregate amount of subsidized 
energy financing under a Federal, State, or 
local program provided in connection with 
the project, and 

„B) the denominator of which is the ag- 
gregate amount of additions to the capital 
account for the project for the taxable year 
and all prior taxable years. 

The amounts under the preceding sentence 
for any taxable year shall be determined as 
of the close of the taxable year. 

(e) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion— 

(1) QUALIFIED ENERGY RESOURCES.—The 
term ‘qualified energy resources’ means— 

(A) wind, and 

B) closed-loop biomass. 

(2) CLOSED-LOOP BIOMASS.—The term 
‘closed-loop biomass’ means any organic ma- 
terial from a plant which is planted exclu- 
sively for purposes of being used at a quali- 
fied facility to produce electricity. 
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(3) QUALIFIED FACILITY.—The term quali- 
fied facility’ means any facility originally 
placed in service by the taxpayer after De- 
cember 31, 1993 (December 31, 1992, in the 
case of a facility using closed-loop biomass 
to produce electricity), and before July 1, 
1999 


„d) DEFINITIONS AND SPECIAL RULES.—For 
purposes of this section— 

“(1) ONLY PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED 
STATES TAKEN INTO ACCOUNT.—Sales shall be 
taken into account under this section only 
with respect to electricity the production of 
which is within— 

“(A) the United States (within the mean- 
ing of section 638(1)), or 

(B) a possession of the United States 
(within the meaning of section 638(2)). 

2) COMPUTATION OF INFLATION ADJUST- 
MENT FACTOR AND REFERENCE PRICE.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall, not 
later than April 1 of each calendar year, de- 
termine and publish in the Federal Register 
the inflation adjustment factor and the ref- 
erence price for the preceding calendar year 
in accordance with this paragraph. 

“(B) INFLATION ADJUSTMENT FACTOR.—The 
term ‘inflation adjustment factor’ means, 
with respect to a calendar year, a fraction 
the numerator of which is the GNP implicit 
price deflator for the calendar year and the 
denominator of which is the GNP implicit 
price deflator for the calendar year 1992. The 
term ‘GNP implicit price deflator’ means the 
first revision of the implicit price deflator 
for the gross national product as computed 
and published by the Department of Com- 
merce, 

“(C) REFERENCE PRICE.—The term ‘ref- 
erence price’ means, with respect to a cal- 
endar year, the Secretary’s determination of 
the annual average contract price per kilo- 
watt hour of electricity generated from the 
same qualified energy resource and sold in 
the previous year in the United States. 

03) PRODUCTION ATTRIBUTABLE TO THE TAX- 
PAYER.—In the case of a facility in which 
more than 1 person has an interest, except to 
the extent provided in regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary, production from the facil- 
ity shall be allocated among such persons in 
proportion to their respective interests in 
the gross sales from such facility. 

(4) RELATED PERSONS.—Persons shall be 
treated as related to each other if such per- 
sons would be treated as a single employer 
under the regulations prescribed under sec- 
tion 52(b). In the case of a corporation which 
is a member of an affiliated group of cor- 
porations filing a consolidated return, such 
corporation shall be treated as selling elec- 
tricity to an unrelated person if such elec- 
tricity is sold to such a person by another 
member of such group. 

65) PASS-THRU IN THE CASE OF ESTATES AND 
TRUSTS.—Under regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary, rules similar to the rules of 
subsection (d) of section 52 shall apply.“ 

(b) CREDIT TO BE PART OF GENERAL BUSI- 
NESS CREDIT.—Subsection (b) of section 38 is 
amended by striking plus“ at the end of 
paragraph (6), by striking the period at the 
end of paragraph (7) and inserting “, plus“. 
and by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

(8) the renewable electricity production 
credit under section 45(a).” 

(c) LIMITATION ON CARRYBACK.—Subsection 
(d) of section 39 is amended by redesignating 
the paragraph added by section 11511(b)(2) of 
the Revenue Reconciliation Act of 1990 as 
paragraph (1), by redesignating the para- 
graph added by section 11611(b)(2) of such Act 
as paragraph (2), and by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 
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*(3) NO CARRYBACK OF RENEWABLE ELEC- 
TRICITY PRODUCTION CREDIT BEFORE EFFECTIVE 
DATE.—No portion of the unused business 
credit for any taxable year which is attrib- 
utable to the credit determined under sec- 
tion 45 (relating to electricity produced from 
certain renewable resources) may be carried 
back to any taxable year ending before Janu- 
ary 1, 1993.“ 

(d) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections for subpart D of part IV of sub- 
chapter A of chapter 1 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new item: 


“Sec. 45. Electricity produced from certain 
renewable resources.” 

(e) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to taxable 
years ending after December 31, 1992. 

SEC. 1915. REPEAL OF MINIMUM TAX PREF- 


DUCERS AND ROYALTY OWNERS, 

(a) DEPLETION.— 

(1) Paragraph (1) of section 57(a) (relating 
to depletion) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new sentence: Ef- 
fective with respect to taxable years begin- 
ning after December 31, 1992, and before Jan- 
uary 1, 1998, this paragraph shall not apply 
to any deduction for depletion computed in 
accordance with section 613A(c)."’. 

(2) Subparagraph (F) of section 56(g)(4) is 
amended to read as follows: 

F) DEPLETION.— 

(ö) IN GENERAL.—The allowance for deple- 
tion with respect to any property placed in 
service in a taxable year beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1989, shall be cost depletion deter- 
mined under section 611. 

“(ii) EXCEPTION FOR INDEPENDENT OIL AND 
GAS PRODUCERS AND ROYALTY OWNERS.—In the 
case of any taxable year beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1992, and before January 1, 1998, 
clause (i) (and subparagraph (C)(i)) shall not 
apply to any deduction for depletion com- 
puted in accordance with section 613A(c).” 

(b) INTANGIBLE DRILLING Costs.— 

(1) Section 57(a)(2) is amended by adding at 
the end the following new subparagraph: 

(E) EXCEPTION FOR INDEPENDENT PRODUC- 


ERS.— 

"(i) IN GENERAL.—In the case of any tax- 
able year beginning after December 31, 1992, 
and before January 1, 1998, this paragraph 
shall not apply to any taxpayer which is not 
an integrated oil company (as defined in sec- 
tion 291(b)(4)). 

“(ii) LIMITATION ON AGGREGATE BENEFIT.— 
The aggregate reduction in alternative mini- 
mum taxable income by reason of clause (i) 
for any taxable year shall not exceed 40 per- 
cent (30 percent in case of taxable years be- 
ginning in 1993) of the alternative minimum 
taxable income for such year determined 
without regard to clause (i) and the alter- 
native tax net operating loss deduction 
under subsection (a)(4).“ 

(2) Clause (i) of section 56(g)(4)(D) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: In the case of a 
taxpayer other than an integrated oil com- 
pany (as defined in section 291(b)(4)), this 
clause shall not apply in the case of amounts 
paid or incurred in taxable years beginning 
after December 31, 1992, and before January 
1, 1998. 

(c) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) Subsection (h) of section 56 is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

9) SUSPENSION.—No deduction shall be al- 
lowed under this subsection for any taxable 
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year beginning after December 31, 1992, and 
before January 1, 1998.“ 

(2) Clause (ii) of section 59(a)(2)(A) is 
amended by striking and the“ and inserting 
„section 57(a)(2)(E), and the“. 

(d) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1992. 

SEC. 1916. INCREASED BASE TAX RATE ON 
OZONE-DEPLETING CHEMICALS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Subparagraph (B) of sec- 
tion 4681(b)(1) (relating to amount of tax) is 
amended to read as follows: 

„B) BASE TAX AMOUNT.—The base tax 
amount for purposes of subparagraph (A) 
with respect to any sale or use during a cal- 
endar year before 1996 with respect to any 
ozone-depleting chemical is the amount de- 
termined under the following table for such 
calendar year: 


Base tax 

“Calendar year: amount: 
1992 .. $1.85 
1993 .. 2.75 
1994 3.65 
F 8 4.55.“ 


(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) RATES RETAINED FOR CHEMICAL USED IN 
RIGID FOAM INSULATION.—The table in sub- 
paragraph (B) of section 4682(g)(2) (relating 
to chemicals used in rigid foam insulation) is 
amended— 

(A) by striking “15” and inserting 13.57, 
and 

(B) by striking 10 and inserting ‘‘9.6"’. 

(2) FLOOR STOCK TAXES.— 

(A) Subparagraph (C) of section 4682(h)(2) 
(relating to other tax-increase dates) is 
amended by striking 1993, and 1994 and in- 
serting 1993. 1994, and 1995, and July 1. 
1992”. 

(B) Paragraph (3) of section 4682(h) (relat- 
ing to due date) is amended— 

(i) by inserting or July 1” after January 
1”, and 

(ii) by inserting or December 31, respec- 
tively,” after June 30”. 

(c) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to taxable 
chemicals sold or used on or after July 1, 
1992. 

SEC. 1917. TREATMENT OF CERTAIN OZONE DE- 
PLETING CHEMICALS. 

(a) TREATMENT OF CERTAIN HALONS.—The 
table contained in subparagraph (A) of sec- 
tion 4682(g¢)(2) is amended to read as follows: 


The applicable percent- 
age is 
“In the case of For sales For sales 
or use dur- or use dur- 
ing 1992 ing 1993 
Halon-1211 .... 4.5 3.0 
Halon-1301 .... 14 0.9 
Halon- 1 . 2.3 1.6”, 


(b) CHEMICALS USED FOR STERILIZING MEDI- 
CAL INSTRUMENTS,— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Subsection (g) of section 
4682 is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new paragraph: 

% CHEMICALS USED FOR STERILIZING MEDI- 
CAL INSTRUMENTS.— 

(A) RATE OF TAX.— 

“(i) IN GENERAL.—In the case of 

“(I) any use after June 30, 1992, and before 
January 1, 1994, of any substance to sterilize 
medical instruments, or 

(IJ) any qualified sale during such period 
by the manufacturer, producer, or importer 
of any substance, 
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the tax imposed by section 4681 shall be the 
applicable percentage (determined in accord- 
ance with the following table) of the amount 
of such tax which would (but for this sub- 
paragraph be imposed). 


In the case of The applicable 
sales or use during: percentage is: 
KB SE NEEE T ATT S 90.3 
o RE E S T e 60.7. 


„) QUALIFIED SALE.—For purposes of 
clause (i), the term ‘qualified sale’ means 
any sale by the manufacturer, producer, or 
importer of any substance— 

J) for use by the purchaser to sterilize 
medical instruments, or 

(II) for resale by the purchaser to a 2d 
purchaser for such use by the 2d purchaser. 


The preceding sentence shall apply only if 
the manufacturer, producer, and importer, 
and the Ist and 2d purchasers (if any) meet 
such registration requirements as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary. 

„B) OVERPAYMENTS.—If any substance on 
which tax was paid under this subchapter is 
used after June 30, 1992, and before January 
1, 1994, by any person to sterilize medical in- 
struments, credit or refund without interest 
shall be allowed to such person in an amount 
equal to the excess of— 

“(i) the tax paid under this subchapter on 
such substance, or 

“(il) the tax (if any) which would be im- 
posed by section 4681 if such substance were 
used for such use by the manufacture, pro- 
ducer, or importer thereof on the date of its 
use by such person. 


Amounts payable under the preceding sen- 
tence with respect to uses during the taxable 
year shall be treated as described in section 
*A(a) for such year unless claim thereof has 
been timely filed under this subparagraph.” 

(c) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to sales and 
uses on or after July 1, 1992. 

SEC. 1918. PERMANENT EXTENSION OF ENERGY 
INVESTMENT CREDIT FOR SOLAR 
AND GEOTHERMAL PROPERTY. 

(a) GENERAL RULE.—Paragraph (2) of sec- 
tion 48(a) (defining energy percentage) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking Except as provided in sub- 
paragraph (B), the“ and inserting The“. 

(2) by striking subparagraph (B). and 

(3) by redesignating subparagraph (C) as 
subparagraph (B) 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by subsection (a) shall take effect on 
June 30, 1992. 

SEC. 1919. NUCLEAR DECOMMISSIONING FUNDS. 

(a) REPEAL OF INVESTMENT RESTRICTIONS.— 
Subparagraph (C) of section 468A(e)(4) (relat- 
ing to special rules for nuclear decommis- 
sioning funds) is amended by striking de- 
scribed in section 501(c)(21)(B)(ii)”’. 

(b) REDUCTION IN RATE OF TAX.—Paragraph 
(2) of section 468A(e) is amended— 

(1) by striking at the rate equal to the 
highest rate of tax specified in section 11(b)” 
in subparagraph (A) and inserting at the 
rate set forth in subparagraph (B)“, and 

(2) by redesignating subparagraphs (B) and 
(C) as subparagraphs (C) and (D), respec- 
tively, and by inserting after subparagraph 
(A) the following new subparagraph: 

„B) RATE OF TAX.—For purposes of sub- 
paragraph (A), the rate set forth in this sub- 
paragraph is— 

“(i) 22 percent in the case of taxable years 
beginning in calendar year 1994 or 1995, and 

(1) 20 percent in the case of taxable years 
beginning after December 31, 1995.“ 
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(c) EFFECTIVE DATES.— 

(1) SUBSECTION (a).—The amendment made 
by subsection (a) shall apply to taxable years 
beginning after December 31, 1992. 

(2) SUBSECTION (b).—The amendments made 
by subsection (b) shall apply to taxable years 
beginning after December 31, 1993, Section 15 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1986 shall 
not apply to any change in rate resulting 
from the amendment made by subsection (b). 
SEC. 1920. FACILITIES FOR PRODUCTION OF CER- 

TAIN FUELS. 


Subsection (f) of section 29 is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
sentence: 

“For purposes of paragraph (1)(B), a facility 
for production of qualified fuels referred to 
in subparagraph (B)(ii) or (C) of subsection 
(c)(1) shall be treated as placed in service be- 
fore January 1, 1993, if such facility is placed 
in service before January 1, 1996, pursuant to 
a written binding contract in effect on De- 
cember 31, 1992, and at all times thereafter 
before such facility is placed in service.” 
SEC. 1921. TREATMENT UNDER LOCAL FURNISH- 
ING RULES OF CERTAIN ELEC- 
TRICITY TRANSMITTED OUTSIDE 
LOCAL AREA. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Subsection (f) of section 
142 (relating to local furnishing of electric 
energy or gas) is amended to read as follows: 

“(f) LOCAL FURNISHING OF ELECTRIC Ex- 
ERGY OR GAS.—For purposes of subsection 
(a)(8)— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—The local furnishing of 
electric energy or gas from a facility shall 
only include furnishing solely within the 
area consisting of— 

“(A) a city and 1 contiguous county, or 

8) 2 contiguous counties. 

(2) TREATMENT OF CERTAIN ELECTRIC EN- 
ERGY TRANSMITTED OUTSIDE LOCAL AREA.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—A facility shall not be 
treated as failing to meet the local furnish- 
ing requirement of subsection (a)(8) by rea- 
son of electricity transmitted pursuant to an 
order of the Federal Energy Regulatory 
Commission under section 211 or 213 of the 
Federal Power Act (as in effect on the date 
of the enactment of this paragraph) if the 
portion of the facility financed with tax-ex- 
empt bonds is not greater than the portion of 
the use of the facility which is in the local 
furnishing of electric energy (determined 
without regard to this paragraph). 

“(B) SPECIAL RULE FOR EXISTING FACILI- 
TIES.—In the case of a facility financed with 
bonds issued before the date of an order re- 
ferred to in subparagraph (A) which would 
(but for this subparagraph) cease to be tax- 
exempt by reason of subparagraph (A), such 
bonds shall not cease to be tax-exempt bonds 
(and section 150(b)(4) shall not apply) if, to 
the extent necessary to comply with sub- 
paragraph (A)— 

) bonds are defeased not later than the 
90th day after the date such order was issued, 
and 

“(ii) bonds are redeemed not later than the 
earliest date on which such bonds may be re- 
deemed.” 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendment 
made by subsection (a) shall apply to obliga- 
tions issued before, on, or after the date of 
the enactment of this Act. 

Subtitle B—Other Revenue Provisions 
SEC. 1931, REPEAL OF EXEMPTION FROM COM- 
MUNICATIONS TAX FOR NEWS SERV- 
ICES. 

(a) GENERAL RULE.—Subsection (b) of sec- 
tion 4253 (relating to exemption for news 
services) is hereby repealed. 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The repeal made by 
subsection (a) shall take effect on January 1, 
1993. 
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SEC. 1932, EXCEPTION FROM PRO RATA ALLOCA- 
TION OF INTEREST EXPENSE OF FI- 
NANCIAL INSTITUTIONS TO TAX-EX- 
EMPT INTEREST FOR SMALL ISSU- 
ERS INCREASED TO $20,000,000. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Subparagraphs (C) and 
(D) of section 265(b)(3) are each amended by 
striking 310.000.000“ each place it appears 
and inserting 320.000, 000 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendment 
made by subsection (a) shall apply to obliga- 
tions issued after December 31, 1992. 

SEC. 1933. CERTAIN MINERALS NOT ELIGIBLE 
FOR PERCENTAGE DEPLETION, 

(a) GENERAL RULE.— 

(1) Paragraph (1) of section 613(b) is amend- 
ed— 


(A) by striking and uranium” in 
suparagraph (A), and 
(B) in subparagraph (B)— 


(i) by striking ‘‘asbestos,”, 

(li) by striking lead.“, and 

(ili) by striking mercury.“ 

(2) Subparagraph (A) of section 613(b)(3) is 
amended by inserting other than lead, mer- 
cury, or uranium” after metal mines“. 

(3) Paragraph (4) of section 613(b) is amend- 
ed by striking “asbestos (if paragraph (1)(B) 
does not apply),”’. 

(4) Paragraph (7) of section 613(b) is amend- 
ed by striking or“ at the end of subpara- 
graph (B), by striking the period at the end 
of subparagraph (C) and inserting , or“, and 
by inserting after subparagraph (C) the fol- 
lowing new subparagraph: 

D) mercury, uranium, lead, and asbes- 
tos. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.—Subpara- 
graph (D) of section 613(c)(4) is amended— 

(1) by striking lead.“, and 

(2) by striking ‘‘uranium,"’. 

(c) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1992. 

SEC. 1934, DISCLOSURES OF INFORMATION FOR 
VETERANS BENEFITS. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 6103(1)(7)(D) (re- 
lating to program to which rule applies) is 
amended by striking September 30, 1992“ in 
the last sentence and inserting September 
30, 1997“. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 
5317(g) of title 38, United States Code, is 
amended by striking September 30, 1992” 
and inserting September 30, 1997". 

(c) EFFECTIVE Dark. — The amendments 
made by this section shall take effect on 
September 30. 1992. 

SEC. 1935. DISALLOWANCE OF INTEREST ON CER- 
TAIN OVERPAYMENTS OF TAX. 

(a) GENERAL RULE.—Subsection (e) of sec- 
tion 6611 is amended to read as follows: 

(e) DISALLOWANCE OF INTEREST ON CER- 
TAIN OVERPAYMENTS.— 

“(1) REFUNDS WITHIN 45 DAYS AFTER RETURN 
IS FILED.—If any overpayment of tax imposed 
by this title is refunded within 45 days after 
the last day prescribed for filing the return 
of such tax (determined without regard to 
any extension of time for filing the return) 
or, in the case of a return filed after such 
last date, is refunded within 45 days after the 
date the return is filed, no interest shall be 
allowed under subsection (a) on such over- 
payment. 

(2) REFUNDS AFTER CLAIM FOR CREDIT. OR 
REFUND.—If— 

(A) the taxpayer files a claim for a credit 
or refund for any overpayment of tax im- 
posed by this title, and 

„B) such overpayment is refunded within 
45 days after such claim is filed, 
no interest shall be allowed on such overpay- 
ment from the date the claim is filed until 
the day the refund is made. 
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(3) IRS INITIATED ADJUSTMENTS.—Not- 
withstanding any other provision, if an ad- 
justment, initiated by or on behalf of the 
Secretary, results in a refund or credit of an 
overpayment, interest on such overpayment 
shall be computed by subtracting 45 days 
from the number of days interest would oth- 
erwise be allowed with respect to such over- 
payment.” 


(b) EFFECTIVE DATES.— 

(1) Paragraph (1) of section 6611l(e) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1986 (as amended 
by subsection (a)) shall apply in the case of 
returns the due date for which (determined 
without regard to extensions) is on or after 
July 1, 1992. 

(2) Paragraph (2) of section 661l(e) of such 
Code (as so amended) shall apply in the case 
of claims for credit or refund of any overpay- 
ment filed on or after July 1, 1992 regardless 
of the taxable period to which such refund 
relates. 

(3) Paragraph (3) of section 6611(e) of such 
Code (as so amended) shall apply in the case 
of any refund paid on or after July 1, 1992 re- 
gardless of the taxable period to which such 
refund relates. 


SEC. 1936. INFORMATION REPORTING WITH RE- 
SPECT TO CERTAIN SELLER-PRO- 
VIDED FINANCING. 


(a) GENERAL RULE.—Section 6109 (relating 
to identifying numbers) is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 


ch) IDENTIFYING INFORMATION REQUIRED 
WITH RESPECT TO CERTAIN SELLER-PROVIDED 
FINANCING.— 

“(1) PaAyor.—If any taxpayer claims a de- 
duction under section 163 for qualified resi- 
dence interest on any seller-provided financ- 
ing, such taxpayer shall include on the re- 
turn claiming such deduction the name, ad- 
dress, and TIN of the person to whom such 
interest is paid or accrued. 

02) RECIPIENT.—If any person receives or 
accrues interest referred to in paragraph (1), 
such person shall include on the return for 
the taxable year in which such interest is so 
received or accrued the name, address, and 
TIN of the person liable for such interest. 

“(3) FURNISHING OF INFORMATION BETWEEN 
PAYOR AND RECIPIENT.—If any person is re- 
quired to include the TIN of another person 
on a return under paragraph (1) or (2), such 
other person shall furnish his TIN to such 
person. 

“(4) SELLER-PROVIDED FINANCING.—For pur- 
poses of this subsection, the term ‘seller-pro- 
vided financing’ means any indebtedness in- 
curred in acquiring any residence if the per- 
son to whom such indebtedness is owed is the 
person from whom such residence was ac- 
quired.’’, 

(b) PENALTY.—Paragraph (3) of section 
6724(d) (relating to specified information re- 
porting requirement) is amended by striking 
“and” at the end of subparagraph (C), by 
striking the period at the end of subpara- 
graph (D) and inserting , and”, and by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new sub- 

ph: 

(E) any requirement under section 6109(f) 
that— 

() ͤ a person include on his return the 
name, address, and TIN of another person, or 

(1) a person furnish his TIN to another 
person.“ 

(c) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1991. 
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Subtitle C—Federal Tax Exemption for Ura- 
nium Enrichment Corporation; Limitation 
on Borrowing Authority 

SEC. 1941. FEDERAL TAX EXEMPTION; LIMITA- 

TION ON BORROWING AUTHORITY. 
(a) FEDERAL TAX EXEMPTION.—Subsection 

(l) of section 501 (relating to governmental 

corporations exempt from tax) is amended 

by adding at the end thereof the following: 
4) The Uranium Enrichment Corporation 
established under section 1301 of the Atomic 

Energy Act of 1954. 

Paragraph (4) shall cease to apply as of the 

first day on which any stock issued by the 

Uranium Enrichment Corporation is held by 

any person other than the Federal Govern- 

ment.” 
(b) LIMITATION ON BORROWING AUTHORITY.— 
(1) Chapter 31 of title 31, United States 

Code, is amended by adding at the end there- 

of the following new subchapter: 

“SUBCHAPTER II—RESTRICTION ON 
BORROWING AUTHORITY OF CERTAIN 
GOVERNMENT-RELATED CORPORA- 
TIONS 

“§3141. Limitation on borrowing authority of 
Uranium Enrichment Corporation 
The Uranium Enrichment Corporation es- 

tablished pursuant to section 1301 of the 

Atomic Energy Act of 1954 may borrow (di- 

rectly or indirectly) from the Treasury only 

to the extent, and in the manner, provided in 
section 1405 of such Act (as in effect on the 
date of the enactment of this section).’’. 

(2) The chapter analysis for chapter 31 of 
title 31, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 


“SUBCHAPTER HI-RESTRICTION ON 
BORROWING AUTHORITY OF CERTAIN 
GOVERNMENT-RELATED CORPORA- 
TIONS 

“3141. Limitation on borrowing authority of 

Uranium Enrichment Corpora- 
tion.“. 
TITLE XX—GENERAL PROVISIONS; 
REDUCTION OF OIL VULNERABILITY 

SEC. 2001, DEFINITIONS, 

For purposes of this title and titles XXI 
through XXV— 

(1) the term “demonstration” means the 
building or assembling of facilities or equip- 
ment at appropriate scale to prove the tech- 
nical feasibility of a process or technology; 

(2) the term developing country” includes 
the nations of Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union, or any successor entity or entities 
thereto; 

(3) the term “long-term” means the period 
from 10 to 20 years in the future; 

(4) the term mid-term' means the period 
from 5 to 10 years in the future; 

(5) the term “near-term” means the period 
from the present to 5 years in the future; 

(6) the term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of Energy; and 

(7) the term source reduction” means any 
practice which— 

(A) reduces the amount of any hazardous 
substance, pollutant, or contaminant enter- 
ing any waste stream or otherwise released 
into the environment, including fugitive 
emissions, prior to recycling, treatment, or 
disposal; and 

(B) reduces the hazards to the public 
health and the environment associated with 
the release of such substances, pollutants, or 
contaminants, 
including equipment or technology modifica- 
tions, process or procedure modifications, re- 
formulation or redesign of products, substi- 
tution of raw materials, and improvements 
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in housekeeping, maintenance, training, and 
inventory control, but not including any 
practice which alters the physical, chemical, 
or biological characteristics or the volume of 
a hazardous substance, pollutant, or con- 
taminant through a process or activity 
which itself is not integral to and necessary 
for the production of a product or the provid- 
ing of a service. 

SEC. 2002. GOALS. 

It is the goal of the United States in carry- 
ing out energy supply and energy conserva- 
tion research and development— 

(1) to strengthen national energy security 
by reducing dependence on imported oil; 

(2) to increase the efficiency of the econ- 
omy by meeting future needs for energy 
services at the lowest total cost to the Na- 
tion, including environmental costs, giving 
comparable consideration to technologies 
which enhance energy supply and tech- 
nologies which improve the efficiency of en- 
ergy end uses; 

(3) to reduce the adverse environmental 
consequences of energy production and use 
through the development of an environ- 
mentally sustainable energy system which 
makes possible a reduction from the 1990 
level in greenhouse gas emissions from en- 
ergy production and use in the United 
States; 

(4) to maintain the technological competi- 
tiveness of the United States and stimulate 
economic growth through the development 
of critical advanced materials and tech- 
nologies; and 

(5) to foster international cooperation by 
developing international markets for domes- 
tically produced sustainable energy tech- 
nologies, and by transferring environ- 
mentally sound, advanced energy systems 
and technologies to developing countries to 
promote sustainable development. 


Subtitle A—Oil and Gas Supply Enhancement 


SEC. 2011. ENHANCED OIL RECOVERY. 

(a) PROGRAM DIRECTION.—The Secretary 
shall conduct a program of research, devel- 
opment, and demonstration on technologies 
to increase and accelerate the volume of oil 
recovered from domestic oil reservoirs in 
producing fields, including technologies to— 

(1) improve reservoir characterization; 

(2) improve analysis and field verification; 

(3) field test and demonstrate advanced en- 
hanced oil recovery processes in reservoirs 
the Secretary considers to be of high prior- 
ity; 

(4) improve enhanced oil recovery process 
technology for more economic and efficient 
oil production; 

(5) study reservoir properties and how they 
affect oil recovery from porous media; 

(6) improve techniques for meeting envi- 
ronmental requirements; 

(7) improve data bases of reservoir and en- 
vironmental conditions; and 

(8) lower lifting costs on stripper wells by 
utilizing advanced renewable energy tech- 
nologies such as small wind turbines and 
others. 

(b) PROGRAM GOALS.— 

(1) OVERALL GOAL.—The overall goal of the 
program established under subsection (a) is 
the development of technologies to increase 
recoverable oil resources cost effectively by 
approximately 76,000,000,000 barrels of oil by 
the year 2010, compared to 1991 levels of re- 
coverable reserves. 

(2) NEAR-TERM PRIORITIES.—The near-term 
priorities of the program include preserving 
access to high potential reservoirs, identify- 
ing available technologies that can extend 
well lifetimes, and developing environmental 
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field operations for waste disposal and injec- 
tion practices. 

(3) MID-TERM PRIORITIES.—The mid-term 
priorities of the program include developing 
and testing identified but unproven tech- 
nologies, and transferring those technologies 
for widespread use. 

(4) LONG-TERM PRIORITIES.—The long-term 
priorities of the program include developing 
advanced techniques to recover oil not re- 
coverable by other techniques. 

(c) ACCELERATED PROGRAM PLAN.—Within 
180 days after the date of enactment of this 
Act, the Secretary shall prepare and submit 
to the Congress a plan for carrying out under 
this section the accelerated field testing of 
technologies to achieve the overall goal stat- 
ed in subsection (b)(1) within 10 years after 
the date of enactment of this Act. The plan 
shall include a revised schedule of field tests, 
and cost estimates for the accelerated pro- 
gram. In preparing the plan, the Secretary 
shall consult with appropriate representa- 
tives of industry, institutions of higher edu- 
cation, Federal agencies, including national 
laboratories, and professional and technical 
societies, and with the Advisory Board estab- 
lished under section 2303. 

(d) PROPOSALS.—Within 1 year after the 
date of enactment of this Act, the Secretary 
shall solicit proposals for conducting re- 
search, development, and demonstration ac- 
tivities under this section. 

(e) COST SHARING.—In awarding grants, 
contracts, cooperative agreements, or other 
financial assistance under this section, the 
Secretary shall require that the non-Federal 
share of the project being assisted be at least 
50 percent. 

(f) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS,— 
There are authorized to be appropriated to 
the Secretary for carrying out this section 
$350,000,000 for the period encompassing fis- 
cal years 1993 through 1997. 

SEC. 2012. OIL SHALE. 

(a) PROGRAM DIRECTION.—The Secretary 
shall conduct a program of research and de- 
velopment on oil shale extraction and con- 
version, using laboratory-scale activities. 
The program shall include technology devel- 
opment for both Eastern and Western shales. 

(b) PROGRAM GOALS.—The goals of the pro- 
gram established under subsection (a) in- 
clude— 

(1) supporting the development of economi- 
cally competitive and environmentally ac- 
ceptable technologies to produce domestic 
supplies of liquid fuels from oil shale; 

(2) increasing knowledge of environ- 
mentally acceptable oil shale waste disposal 
technologies and practices; 

(3) increasing knowledge of the chemistry 
and kinetics of oil shale retorting; 

(4) increasing understanding of engineering 
issues concerning the design and scale-up of 
oil shale extraction and conversion tech- 
nologies; and 

(5) improving techniques for oil shale min- 
ing systems. 

(c) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated to 
the Secretary for carrying out this section 
$60,000,000 for the period encompassing fiscal 
years 1993 through 1997. 

SEC. 2013. NATURAL GAS SUPPLY RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT. 


(a) PROGRAM DIRECTION.—The Secretary 
shall conduct a program of research, devel- 
opment, and demonstration to improve tech- 
nologies for— 

(1) the extraction of natural gas from tight 
gas sands and devonian shales or other un- 
conventional sources; and 

(2) secondary natural gas recovery. 
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(b) PROGRAM GOALS.— 

(1) OVERALL GOALS.—The overall goals of 
the program established under subsection (a) 
are to improve field data and modeling of 
natural gas production from unconventional 
sources and to continue data accumulation 
on unconventional gas sources, including 
speculative sources, 

(2) NEAR-TERM PRIORITIES.—The near-term 
priorities of the program include— 

(A) a focus on recovery from conventional 
gas reservoirs; 

(B) the consolidation of Federal data bases; 

(C) the preparation of a series of maps indi- 
cating the location of domestic natural gas 
resources; 

(D) enhanced natural gas recovery studies; 

(E) the development of horizontal drilling 
technology; and 

(F) the development of techniques for up- 
grading low quality natural gas. 

(3) MID-TERM PRIORITIES.—The mid-term 
priorities of the program include— 

(A) a focus on recovery from unconven- 
tional sources such as tight gas sand forma- 
tions; and 

(B) the developing of techniques for locat- 
ing naturally fractured zones and cost-effec- 
tive methods for increasing the size and gas- 
flow capability of fracture systems. 

(4) LONG-TERM PRIORITIES.—The long-term 
priorities of the program include— 

(A) a focus on recovery from speculative 
sources, including deep sediments and gas 
hydrates; and 

(B) the development of new techniques to 
locate and extract natural gas. 

(c) PROPOSALS.—Within 160 days after the 
date of enactment of this Act, the Secretary 
shall solicit proposals for conducting re- 
search, development, and demonstration ac- 
tivities under this section. 

(d) Cost SHARING.—In awarding grants, 
contracts, cooperative agreements, or other 
financial assistance under this section, the 
Secretary shall require cost sharing as pro- 
vided in section 2305. 

(e) COFIRING OF NATURAL GAS AND COAL.— 

(1) PROGRAM.—The Secretary shall estab- 
lish and carry out a program of research, de- 
velopment, and demonstration of cofiring 
natural gas with coal in utility and large in- 
dustrial boilers in order to determine opti- 
mal natural gas injection levels for both en- 
vironmental and operational benefits. 

(2) COOPERATIVE AGREEMENTS.—The Sec- 
retary shall enter into cooperative agree- 
ments with, and provide financial assistance 
to, appropriate parties for application of co- 
firing technologies to boilers to demonstrate 
this technology. 

(3) REPORT TO CONGRESS.—The Secretary 
shall, before December 31, 1995, submit to the 
Congress a report on the progress made in 
carrying out this subsection. 

(f) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated to 
the Secretary for carrying out this section 
$300,000,000 for the period encompassing fis- 
cal years 1993 through 1997. 

(g) CONSULTATION.—In carrying out the 
provisions of this subtitle, the Secretary 
shall consult representatives of the oil and 
gas industry for innovative research and de- 
velopment proposals to improve oll and gas 
recovery and shall consider relevant tech- 
nical data from industry and other research 
and information centers and institutes. 

Subtitle B—Oil and Gas Demand Reduction 

and Substitution 
GENERAL TRANSPORTATION RE- 
SEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, AND DEM- 
ONSTRATION PROGRAM. 

(a) PROGRAM DIRECTION.—The Secretary 

shall conduct a program of research, devel- 
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opment, and demonstration on cost effective 
technologies to reduce the demand for oil in 
the transportation sector for all vehicles, in- 
cluding existing vehicles, through increased 
energy efficiency and the use of alternative 
fuels. Such program shall include field dem- 
onstrations of sufficient scale and number in 
operating environments to prove technical 
and economic viability to meet the goals 
stated in section 2002. Such program shall in- 
clude the activities required under sections 
2022 through 2027, and ongoing activities of a 
similar nature at the Department of Energy. 

(b) PROGRAM PLAN.—Within 180 days after 
the date of enactment of this Act, the Sec- 
retary shall prepare and submit to the Con- 
gress a 5-year program plan to guide the re- 
search, development, and demonstration ac- 
tivities under this subtitle. In preparing the 
program plan, the Secretary shall consult 
with appropriate representatives of industry, 
institutions of higher education, Federal 
agencies, including national laboratories, 
and professional and technical societies. The 
Secretary shall, with the advice of the Advi- 
sory Board established under section 2303, bi- 
ennially update and, as part of the report re- 
quired under section 15 of the Federal Non- 
nuclear Energy Research and Development 
Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5914), resubmit the pro- 
gram plan to Congress. 

(c) COST SHARING.—In awarding grants, 
contracts, cooperative agreements, or other 
financial assistance under this section, the 
Secretary shall require cost sharing as pro- 
vided in section 2305. 

(d) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS,—(1) 
There are authorized to be appropriated to 
the Secretary for carrying out the program 
described in subsection (a), other than ac- 
tivities under section 2025, $1,100,000,000 for 
the period encompassing fiscal years 1993 
through 1997, including— 

(A) $100,000,000 for carrying out section 
2022; 

(B) $50,000,000 for carrying out section 2023; 

(C) $2,500,000 for carrying out section 2024; 

(D) $25,000,000 for carrying out section 2026; 
and 

(E) $50,000,000 for carrying out section 2027, 
including Department of Energy National 
Laboratory participation in proposals sub- 
mitted under subsection (d) of such section. 

(2) There are authorized to be appropriated 
to the Secretary for carrying out section 
2025— 


(A) $68,000,000 for fiscal year 1993; 

(B) $80,000,000 for fiscal year 1994; 

(C) $85,000,000 for fiscal year 1995; 

(D) $90,000,000 for fiscal year 1996; 

(E) $95,000,000 for fiscal year 1997; and 

(F) $100,000,000 for fiscal year 1998. 

SEC. 2022, ADVANCED AUTOMOTIVE FUEL ECON- 
OMY. 


(a) PROGRAM DIRECTION.—The Secretary 
shall conduct a program of research, devel- 
opment, and demonstration, to supplement 
ongoing research activities of a similar na- 
ture at the Department of Energy, to accel- 
erate the near-term and mid-term develop- 
ment of advanced technologies to improve 
the fuel economy of light-duty passenger ve- 
hicles powered by a piston engine, and hy- 
brid vehicles powered by a combination of 
piston engine and electric motor. 

(b) PROGRAM GOAL.—The goal of the pro- 
gram established under subsection (a) shall 
be to stimulate the development of emerging 
technologies with the potential to achieve 
significant improvements in fuel economy 
while reducing emissions of greenhouse gases 
and other air pollutants. 

(c) PROPOSALS.—Within 1 year after the 
date of enactment of this Act, the Secretary 
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shall solicit proposals for conducting re- 
search, development, and demonstration ac- 
tivities under this section, making a special 
effort to involve small businesses in the pro- 
gram, 

(d) COST SHARING.—In awarding grants, 
contracts, cooperative agreements, or other 
financial assistance under this section, the 
Secretary shall require cost sharing as pro- 
vided in section 2305, unless the Secretary 
finds that a lower non-Federal cost share is 
warranted given the technical risks involved. 
SEC. 2023. ALTERNATIVE FUEL VEHICLE RE- 

SEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, AND DEM- 
ONSTRATION PROGRAM. 

(a) PROGRAM DIRECTION.—The Secretary 
shall carry out a program of research, devel- 
opment, and demonstration on techniques 
related to improving natural gas and other 
alternative fuel vehicle technology, includ- 
ing— 

(1) fuel injection; 

(2) carburetion; 

(3) manifolding; 

(4) combustion; 

(5) power optimization; 

(6) efficiency; 

(7) lubricants and detergents; 

(8) engine durability; 

(9) ignition, including fuel additives to as- 
sist ignition; 

(10) multifuel engines; 

(11) emissions control, including catalysts; 

(12) novel gas compression concepts; 

(13) advanced storage systems; 

(14) advanced gaseous fueling technologies; 
and 

(15) the incorporation of advanced mate- 
rials in these areas. 

(b) COOPERATIVE AGREEMENTS AND ASSIST- 
ANCE.—The Secretary may enter into cooper- 
ative agreements with, and provide financial 
assistance to, public or private entities will- 
ing to provide 50 percent of the costs of a 
program to perform research, development, 
and demonstration under subsection (a). 

(c) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion— 

(1) the term alternative fuels’’ includes 
natural gas, liquefied petroleum gas, any 
fuel the content of which is at least 85 per- 
cent by volume methanol, ethanol, or other 
alcohol, and hydrogen; 

(2) the term “alternative fuel vehicle” 
means a motor vehicle that operates on al- 
ternative fuels; and 

(3) the term motor vehicle“ includes any 
automobile, truck, bus, van, or other on-road 
or off-road motor vehicle, including a boat. 
SEC. 2024. BIOFUELS RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 

MENT USER FACILITY. 

(a) The Secretary shall establish a biofuels 
research and development user facility to ex- 
pedite industry adoption of biofuels tech- 
nologies. Such facility shall provide industry 
with onsite laboratory and office space to 
work on biofuels technologies, including pro- 
duction of alcohol fuels from biomass. 

(b) The Secretary, through grants to such 
universities and colleges as the Secretary de- 
termines are qualified, shall establish a re- 
search and demonstration program with re- 
spect to the production and use of diesel 
fuels from vegetable oils. The program shall 
include— 

(1) research on the economic feasibility of 
production of oilseed crops for biofuels pur- 
poses; and 

(2) for demonstration purposes, the estab- 
lishment of a mobile small-scale oilseed 
pressing and esterification unit and a sta- 
tionary small-scale commercial oilseed 
pressing and esterification unit. 
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SEC. 2025. ELECTRIC VEHICLE AND BATTERY RE- 
SEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a) COOPERATIVE PROGRAM.—(1) The Sec- 
retary, consistent with the comprehensive 
plan described in paragraph (2), shall estab- 
lish a cooperative program with the electric 
utility industry, the automobile industry, 
and such other persons or industries as the 
Secretary considers appropriate to conduct 
joint cooperative research and development 
projects with industry in areas of technology 
development such as— 

(A) high efficiency electric power trains, 
including advanced motors, motor control- 
lers, and hybrid power trains for vehicle 
range improvement; 

(B) light-weight body structures for vehicle 
weight reduction; 

(C) advanced battery technology with high 
energy and power for electric vehicle appli- 
cation; 

(D) batteries and fuel cells for hybrid vehi- 
cle application; 

(E) fuel cells and fuel cell systems for pri- 
mary vehicle power sources; and 

(F) photovoltaics for application with elec- 

tric vehicle use. 
The Secretary may also include any such 
projects that were entered into under the 
Federal Nonnuclear Energy Research and 
Development Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5901-5920) 
or the Electric and Hybrid Vehicle Research, 
Development, and Demonstration Act of 1976 
(15 U.S.C. 2501-2514) in the program under 
this subsection. 

(20A) The Secretary shall prepare a com- 
prehensive multi-year program plan for car- 
rying out this section. In the preparation of 
such plan, the Secretary shall consult with 
the Administrator of the Environmental 
Protection Agency, the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, the Administrator of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, the 
heads of other appropriate Federal agencies, 
representatives of the electric utility indus- 
try, electric vehicle manufacturers and the 
United States automobile industry, and such 
other public and private organizations as the 
Secretary considers appropriate. 

(B) The comprehensive plan shall include— 

(i) a prioritization of research areas criti- 
cal to the commercialization of electric vehi- 
cles, including advanced battery technology; 

(ii) the program elements, management 
structure, and activities, including program 
responsibilities of Federal agencies and de- 
partments; 

(iii) the program strategies, including 
technical milestones to be achieved toward 
specific goals during each fiscal year, for all 
major activities and projects; 

(iv) the estimated costs of individual pro- 
gram elements, including estimated costs for 
each of the fiscal years of the plan for each 
of the participating Federal agencies or de- 
partments; 

(v) a description of the methods of tech- 
nology transfer; 

(vi) the proposed participation by non-Fed- 
eral entities in the implementation of the 
plan; and 

(vii) such other information as the Sec- 
retary considers appropriate. 

(C) Not later than 180 days after the date of 
enactment of this Act, the Secretary shall 
transmit the comprehensive plan to the Con- 
gress. Such plan shall be revised and such re- 
vision transmitted to the Congress when sig- 
nificant changes are proposed. 

(3) Not later than 240 days after the date of 
enactment of this Act, the Secretary shall 
request proposals or seek to negotiate joint 
cooperative research and development 
projects under this subsection. 
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(4) The contribution of the United States 
to any project under this section shall not 
exceed 50 percent. 

(5) The Secretary shall conduct evalua- 
tions, arrange for tests and demonstrations 
necessary to support efforts undertaken pur- 
suant to this subsection. 

(b) FUEL CELLS FOR TRANSPORTATION,—(1) 
The Secretary shall develop and implement a 
comprehensive program of research, develop- 
ment, and demonstration of fuel cells and re- 
lated systems for transportation applica- 
tions through the establishment of one or 
more cooperative programs among industry, 
government, and research institutions to de- 
velop and demonstrate the use of fuel cells as 
the primary power source for private and 
mass transit vehicles and other mobile appli- 
cations. 

(2) Research, development, and demonstra- 
tion activities under this subsection shall be 
designed to incorporate one or more of the 
following priorities— 

(A) the potential for near-term to mid- 
term commercialization; 

(B) the ability of the systems to use a vari- 
ety of renewable and nonfossil fuels; 

(C) emission reduction and energy con- 
servation potential; 

(D) the potential to utilize fuel cells and 
fuel cell systems developed under Depart- 
ment of Defense and National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration programs; and 

(E) the potential to take maximum prac- 
tical advantage of advances made in electric 
vehicle research, stationary source fuel cell 
research, and other research activities au- 
thorized by this title. 

(3)(A) Research, development, and dem- 
onstration projects selected by the Secretary 
under this subsection shall have application 
to— 

(i) passenger vehicles; 

(id) vans and utility vehicles; 

(ili) light rail systems and locomotives; 

(iv) trucks, including long-haul trucks, 
dump trucks, and garbage trucks; 

(v) passenger buses; 

(vi) non-chlorofluorocarbon mobile refrig- 
eration systems; 

(vii) marine vessels, including recreational 
marine engines; or 

(viii) mobile engines and power generation, 
including recreational generators, and indus- 
trial and construction equipment. 

(B) The Secretary shall establish programs 
to undertake research, development, and 
demonstration activities for use In at least 
two of the applications listed in subpara- 
graph (A) in each of fiscal years 1993, 1994, 
1995, and 1996, based on the priorities estab- 
lished in paragraph (2), so that by the end of 
the period, research, development, and dem- 
onstration activities are under way for each 
application. The initiatives authorized and 
implemented pursuant to this subsection 
shall be in addition to any other fuel cell 
programs authorized in existing law. 

(c) HOLD HARMLESS.—Nothing in this sec- 
tion shall be construed to alter, affect, mod- 
ify, or change any activities or agreements 
initiated prior to the date of enactment of 
this Act with domestic motor vehicle manu- 
facturers through joint venture or consor- 
tium agreements regarding batteries for 
electric vehicles. 

(d) CONSULTATION.—The Secretary shall 
consult with the Administrator of the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency and the Sec- 
retary of Transportation in carrying out this 
section. 

(e) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion— 

(1) the term “advanced battery tech- 
nology” means electro-chemical storage de- 
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vices, including fuel cells, and associated 
technology necessary to charge, discharge, 
recharge, or regenerate such devices, for use 
as a source of power for an electric vehicle, 
and any other associated equipment; 

(2) the term “associated equipment“ means 
equipment necessary for the regeneration, 
refueling, or recharging of batteries or other 
forms of electrical energy used to power an 
electric vehicle; and 

(3) the term “electric vehicle” means a ve- 
hicle primarily powered by an electric motor 
that draws current from rechargeable stor- 
age batteries, fuel cells, or other sources of 
electrical current, and that may include a 
nonelectrical source of supplemental power. 
SEC. 2026. RENEWABLE HYDROGEN ENERGY. 

(a) PROGRAM DIRECTION.—The Secretary 
shall conduct a program of research, devel- 
opment, and demonstration on renewable hy- 
drogen energy systems, to supplement ongo- 
ing activities of a similar nature at the De- 
partment of Energy, including— 

(1) at least one program to develop and 
demonstrate a system for generating hydro- 
gen from renewable energy sources; 

(2) at least one program to assess the fea- 
sibility of existing natural gas pipelines car- 
rying hydrogen gas, including experimen- 
tation if needed, with a goal of determining 
those components of the natural gas dis- 
tribution system that would have to be 
modified to carry— 

(A) more than 20 percent hydrogen mixed 
with natural gas; and 

(B) pure hydrogen gas; 

(3) at least one program to develop and 
demonstrate at least one hydrogen storage 
system suitable for electric vehicles powered 
by fuel cells, with emphasis on— 

(A) improved metal hydride hydrogen stor- 


age; 
(B) activated carbon-based hydrogen stor- 


age; 

(C) high pressure compressed hydrogen; or 

(D) other novel hydrogen storage tech- 
niques; 

(4) at least one program to develop and 
demonstrate a fuel cell suitable to power an 
electric vehicle; and 

(5) such other research and development 
programs as the Secretary considers nec- 
essary to carry out this section. 

(b) PROPOSALS.—Within 180 days after the 
date of enactment of this Act, the Secretary 
shall solicit proposals for conducting re- 
search, development, and demonstration ac- 
tivities under this section. 

(c) COST SHARING.—In awarding grants, 
contracts, cooperative agreements, or other 
financial assistance under this section, the 
Secretary shall require cost sharing as pro- 
vided in section 2305. 


(a) PROGRAM DIRECTION.—The Secretary 
shall initiate a program of research, develop- 
ment, and demonstration on diesel engine 
combustion and engine systems, related ad- 
vanced materials, and fuels and lubricants to 
reduce emissions oxides of nitrogen and par- 
ticulates, Activities conducted under this 
program shall supplement activities of a 
similar nature at the Department of Energy. 
Such program shall include field demonstra- 
tions of sufficient scale and number in oper- 
ating environments to prove technical and 
economic viability to meet the goal stated in 
subsection (b). 

(b) PROGRAM GOAL.—The goal of the pro- 
gram established under subsection (a) shall 
be to accelerate the ability of United States 
diesel manufacturers to meet current and fu- 
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ture oxides of nitrogen and particulate emis- 
sions requirements. 

(c) PROGRAM PLAN.—Within 180 days after 
the date of enactment of this Act, the Sec- 
retary, in consultation with appropriate rep- 
resentatives of industry, institutions of 
higher education, Department of Energy Na- 
tional Laboratories, and professional and 
technical societies, shall prepare and submit 
to the Congress a 5-year program plan to 
guide research, development, and demonstra- 
tion activities under this section. The Sec- 
retary shall biennially update and, as part of 
the report required under section 15 of the 
Federal Nonnuclear Energy Research and 
Development Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5914), re- 
submit the program plan to Congress. 

(d) SOLICITATION OF PROPOSALS.—Within 1 
year after the date of enactment of this Act, 
the Secretary shall solicit proposals from el- 
igible parties, as such term is defined in sec- 
tion 2205(3), for conducting research, develop- 
ment, and demonstration activities consist- 
ent with the 5-year program plan. Such pro- 
posals may be submitted by one or more eli- 
gible parties, and may include any funding 
mechanisms otherwise authorized under Fed- 
eral law. 

(e) CosT SHARING.—In awarding grants, 
contracts, cooperative agreements, or other 
financial assistance under this section, the 
Secretary shall require cost sharing as pro- 
vided in section 2305. 

Subtitle C—Oil Substitution Through Coal 

Liquefaction 
SEC. 2031. OIL SUBSTITUTION THROUGH COAL 
LIQUEFACTION. 

(a) PROGRAM DIRECTION.—The Secretary 
shall conduct a program of research and de- 
velopment for the purpose of developing eco- 
nomically and environmentally acceptable 
advanced technologies for oil substitution 
through coal liquefaction. 

(b) PROGRAM GOALS.—The goals of the pro- 
gram established under subsection (a) shall 
include— 

(1) improved resource selection and prod- 
uct quality; 

(2) the development of technologies to in- 
crease net yield of liquid fuel product per ton 
of coal; 

(3) an increase in overall thermal effi- 
ciency; and 

(4) a reduction in capital and operating 
costs through technology improvements. 

(c) PROPOSALS.—Within 180 days after the 
date of enactment of this Act, the Secretary 
shall solicit proposals for conducting re- 
search and development activities under this 
section. 

(d) Cost SHARING.—In awarding grants, 
contracts, cooperative agreements, or other 
financial assistance under this section, the 
Secretary shall require that the non-Federal 
share of the project being assisted be at least 
50 percent. 

(e) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated to 
the Secretary for carrying out this section 
$60,000,000 for the period encompassing fiscal 
years 1993 through 1997. 

TITLE XXI—ENERGY AND ENVIRONMENT 


Subtitle A—Improved Energy Efficiency 
SEC. 2101. GENERAL IMPROVED ENERGY EFFI- 
CIENCY RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, 

AND DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM. 
(a) PROGRAM DIRECTION.—The Secretary 
shall conduct a program of research, devel- 
opment, and demonstration on cost effective 
technologies to improve energy efficiency 
and increase the use of renewable energy in 
the buildings, industrial, and utility sectors. 
Such program shall include a broad range of 
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technological approaches, and shall include 
field demonstrations of sufficient scale and 
number in operating environments to prove 
technical and economic viability to meet the 
goals stated in section 2002. Such program 
shall include the activities required under 
sections 2102, 2103, 2104, 2105, 2106, and 2107 
and ongoing activities of a similar nature at 
the Department of Energy. 

(b) PROGRAM GOALS.—The goals of the pro- 
gram established under subsection (a) shall 
include— 

(1) in the buildings sector— 

(A) to accelerate the development of tech- 
nologies that will increase energy efficiency; 

(B) to increase the use of renewable en- 
ergy; and 

(C) to improve building construction prac- 
tices and materials to reduce environmental 
pollution in the mid-term, through the de- 
velopment of low emission, low energy build- 
ings; 

(2) in the industrial sector— 

(A) to accelerate the development of tech- 
nologies that will increase energy efficiency 
and thereby improve productivity; 

(B) to increase the use of renewable en- 
ergy; and 

(C) to reduce pollution production per unit 
of output; and 

(3) in the utility sector, to accelerate the 
development of technologies that will in- 
crease energy efficiency. 

(c) PROGRAM PLAN.—Within 180 days after 
the date of enactment of this Act, the Sec- 
retary shall prepare and submit to the Con- 
gress a 5-year program plan to guide the re- 
search, development, and demonstration ac- 
tivities under this subtitle. In preparing the 
program plan, the Secretary shall consult 
with appropriate representatives of industry, 
utilities, institutions of higher education, 
Federal agencies, including national labora- 
tories, and professional and technical soci- 
eties. The Secretary shall, with the advice of 
the Advisory Board established under section 
2303, biennially update and, as part of the re- 
port required under section 15 of the Federal 
Nonnuclear Energy Research and Develop- 
ment Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5914), resubmit 
the program plan to Congress. 

(d) PROPOSALS.—Within 1 year after the 
date of enactment of this Act, the Secretary 
shall solicit proposals for conducting re- 
search, development, and demonstration ac- 
tivities under this section. 

(e) COST SHARING.—In awarding grants, 
contracts, cooperative agreements, or other 
financial assistance under this section, the 
Secretary shall require cost sharing as pro- 
vided in section 2305. 

(f) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated to 
the Secretary for carrying out this subtitle 
$1,400,000,000 for the period encompassing fis- 
cal years 1993 through 1997, including— 

(1) $100,000,000 for carrying out section 2102; 

(2) $50,000,000 for carrying out section 2103; 

(3) $100,000,000 for carrying out section 2104; 

(4) $15,000,000 for carrying out section 2105; 

(5) $15,000,000 for carrying out section 2106; 
and 

(6) $18,091,000 for fiscal year 1993 for carry- 
ing out section 2107. 

SEC. 2102. NATURAL GAS AND ELECTRIC HEAT- 
ING AND COOLING TECHNOLOGIES. 

(a) PROGRAM DIRECTION.—(1) The Secretary 
shall conduct a program of research, devel- 
opment, and demonstration for energy effi- 
cient natural gas and electric heating and 
cooling technologies for residential and com- 
mercial buildings. 

(2) The natural gas heating and cooling 
program shall include research, develop- 
ment, and demonstration on— 
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(A) thermally activated heat pumps, in- 
cluding absorption heat pumps and engine- 
driven heat pumps; and 

(B) other advanced natural 
nologies, including fuel cells. 

(3) The electric heating and cooling pro- 
gram shall focus on including research, de- 
velopment, and demonstration on— 

(A) advanced heat pumps; 

(B) thermal storage; and 

(C) advanced electrically driven HVAC 
(heating, ventilating, and air conditioning) 
and refrigeration systems that utilize re- 
placements for chlorofluorocarbons. 

(b) PROPOSALS.—Within 180 days after the 
date of enactment of this Act, the Secretary 
shall solicit proposals for conducting re- 
search, development, and demonstration ac- 
tivities under this section. 

(c) COST SHARING.—In awarding grants, 
contracts, cooperative agreements, or other 
financial assistance under this section, the 
Secretary shall require cost sharing as pro- 
vided in section 2305. 

SEC. 2103. PULP AND PAPER DEVEL- 
OPMENT, AND DEMONSTRATION. 

(a) PROGRAM DIRECTION.—The Secretary 
shall conduct a program of research, devel- 
opment, and demonstration on advanced 
pulp and paper technologies. Activities under 
this section shall include research, develop- 
ment, and demonstration on energy genera- 
tion technologies, boilers, combustion proc- 
esses, pulping processes (excluding de-ink- 
ing), chemical recovery, causticizing, source 
reduction processes, and other related tech- 
nologies that can improve the energy effi- 
ciency of, and reduce the adverse environ- 
mental impacts of, pulp and papermaking 
operations. This section does not authorize 
research, development, and demonstration 
projects involving the combustion of waste 
paper, excluding gasification. 

(b) PROPOSALS.—Within 180 days after the 
date of enactment of this Act, the Secretary 
shall solicit proposals for conducting re- 
search, development, and demonstration ac- 
tivities under this section. 

(c) Cost SHARING.—In awarding grants, 
contracts, cooperative agreements, or other 
financial assistance under this section, the 
Secretary shall require cost sharing as pro- 
vided in section 2305. 

SEC. 2104. ADVANCED BUILDING RESEARCH, DE- 
VELOPMENT, AND DEMONSTRATION 
FOR LOW EMISSION, LOW ENERGY 
BUILDINGS BY 2008. 

(a) PROGRAM DIRECTION.—The Secretary 
shall initiate a program of research, develop- 
ment, and demonstration on new tech- 
nologies for integrated building design and 
products that will provide affordable and 
commercially viable low emission, low en- 
ergy buildings by the year 2005, to supple- 
ment ongoing activities of a similar nature 
at the Department of Energy. Activities 
under this section shall include research, de- 
velopment, and demonstration on— 

(1) integrated building designs, 
tools, and construction techniques; 

(2) advanced building components that can 
perform effectively in integrated building de- 
signs; 

(3) advanced energy conversion systems 
(such as photovoltaics) for application to 
buildings; 

(4) the use of recycled materials in build- 
ing products and products that can be recy- 
cled; and 

(5) demonstration of evaluation methods 
and tools to assess performance in operating 
environments. 

(b) PROPOSALS.— 

(1) SOLICITATION.—Within one year after 
the date of enactment of this Act, the Sec- 
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retary shall solicit proposals for conducting 
research, development, and demonstration 
activities under this section. 

(2) CONTENTS OF PROPOSALS.—Proposals 
submitted under this subsection shall in- 
clude— 

(A) evidence of knowledge of current build- 
ing practices in the United States and in 
other countries; 

(B) an explanation of how the proposal will 
expedite the commercialization of advanced 
building materials, technologies, and prod- 
ucts, advanced construction techniques, and 
innovative design practices beyond those al- 
ready in the marketplace; 

(C) evidence of consideration of whether 
the unique capabilities of Department of En- 
ergy National Laboratories warrants col- 
laboration with such Laboratories, and the 
extent of such collaboration proposed; 

(D) evidence of collaboration with relevant 
industry or other groups or organizations; 
and 

(E) a demonstration of the ability of the 
proposers to undertake and complete the 
project proposed. 

(c) CosT SHARING.—In awarding grants, 
contracts, cooperative agreements, or other 
financial assistance under this section, the 
Secretary shall require cost sharing as pro- 
vided in section 2305. 

SEC. 2105. ELECTRIC DRIVES. 

(a) RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, AND DEM- 
ONSTRATION.—The Secretary shall conduct 
research, development, and demonstration to 
expedite adoption of energy efficient indus- 
trial electric drive technologies, including 
adjustable speed drives, high speed motors, 
and high efficiency motors. Activities under 
this section shall include the identification 
and development of technical information on 
targets of opportunity, assessment of infra- 
structure needs, and development of ad- 
vanced technologies and processes. 

) PROPOSALS.—Within 1 year after the 
date of enactment of this Act, the Secretary 
shall solicit proposals for research, develop- 
ment, and demonstration projects under this 
section. 

(c) CosT SHARING.—In awarding grants, 
contracts, cooperative agreements, or other 
financial assistance under this section, the 
Secretary shall require cost sharing as pro- 
vided in section 2305. 

SEC. 2106. MID-TERM TECHNOLOGY DEMONSTRA- 
TION PROGRAM. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—The Secretary, on 
consultation with the Secretary of Defense, 
the Administrator of the General Services 
Administration, and other appropriate Fed- 
eral officials, shall establish a program for 
the demonstration, at federally owned or as- 
sisted buildings and facilities designated by 
such officials for long-term commitment to 
such demonstration, of emerging energy effi- 
ciency and renewable energy technologies 
described in subsection (b). 

(b) ‘'TECHNOLOGIES.—Technologies to be 
demonstrated under this section shall be 
technologies substantially developed by the 
Department of Energy, or derived from re- 
search and development carried out by the 
Department of Energy, that are not commer- 
cially available, and shall include residential 
heat pumps, lighting fixtures, cogeneration, 
solar detoxification, and other technologies 
that the Secretary, after consultation with 
the Secretary of Defense, the Administrator 
of the General Services Administration, and 
other appropriate Federal officials, deter- 
mines can improve energy efficiency and en- 
vironmental conditions in Federal facilities 
and operations. 

(c) PURPOSE OF DEMONSTRATION.—The pur- 
pose of demonstrations funded under this 
section shall be to determine— 
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(1) the technical feasibility and reliability; 

(2) the economic life cycle costs; 

(3) the production feasibility; and 

(4) the Federal sector market potential, 
of the technology to be demonstrated. 

(d) COMPLETION OF DEMONSTRATION.—(1) 
When a demonstration project funded under 
this section has successfully demonstrated 
the cost-effective feasibility of a technology, 
the Federal agency involved, with assistance 
from the Secretary, shall effect technology 
transfer by publicizing the results of the 
demonstration. 

(2) When a successfully demonstrated tech- 
nology has reached a stage of production ca- 
pability, the resulting product shall be listed 
on appropriate General Services Administra- 
tion product schedules. 

SEC, 2107. STEEL AND ALUMINUM RESEARCH. 

(a) AMENDMENTS.—The Steel and Alu- 
minum Energy Conservation and Technology 
Competitiveness Act of 1988 is amended— 

(1) in section 4(b)(5), by striking Indus- 
trial Programs“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
Industrial Technologies“; 

(2) in section 8, by inserting at the end the 
following new sentence: ‘“The report submit- 
ted at the close of fiscal year 1993 shall also 
contain a complete summary of activities 
under the management plan and the research 
plan from the first year of their operation, 
along with an analysis of the extent to which 
they have succeeded in accomplishing the 
purposes of this Act."’; 

(3) in section 9a)(1), by striking and 
$25,000,000 for fiscal year 1991“ and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘$25,000,000 for fiscal year 
1991, $17, 968,000 for fiscal year 1992, and 
$18,091,000 for fiscal year 1993”; 

(4) in section 9(b), by striking and 1991” 
and inserting in lieu thereof 1991. 1992, and 
1993”; and 

(5) in section 11(a), by striking or fiscal 
year 1991“ both places it appears and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof fiscal year 1991, fiscal 
year 1992, or fiscal year 1993". 

(b) REPEALS.—The Renewable Energy and 
Energy Efficiency Technology Competitive- 
ness Act of 1989 is amended— 

(1) in section 4% %ο s, by inserting “and” 
after Program 

(2) in section 4(c(2X(C), by striking Pro- 
gram; and” and inserting in lieu thereof 
Program.“ 

(3) by striking section 4(c)(3); 

(4) in section 500g). by inserting “and” 
after“ 

(5) in section 52) B), by striking program; 
and” and inserting in lieu thereof pro- 
gram.“'; and 

(6) by striking section 5(3). 

Subtitle B—Electricity Generation and Use 
SEC, 2111. RENEWABLE ENERGY. 

(a) PROGRAM DIRECTION.—The Secretary 
shall conduct a broad and comprehensive 
program of research, development, and dem- 
onstration to provide cost-effective options 
for the generation of electricity from renew- 
able energy sources for grid and nongrid ap- 
plication, including field demonstrations of 
sufficient scale and number in operating en- 
vironments to prove technical and economic 
feasibility for providing cost effective gen- 
eration and for meeting the goal stated in 
section 2002(3). 

(b) PROGRAM GOAL.—The goal of the pro- 
gram established under subsection (a) shall 
be the accelerated development of renewable 
energy technologies that can cost effectively 
meet at least 15 percent of United States 
electricity generation needs by the year 2010. 

(c) PROGRAM PLAN.—Within 180 days after 
the date of enactment of this Act, the Sec- 
retary shall prepare and submit to the Con- 
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gress a 5-year program plan to guide the re- 
search, development, and demonstration ac- 
tivities under this section. In preparing the 
program plan, the Secretary shall consult 
with appropriate representatives of industry, 
institutions of higher education, Federal 
agencies, including national laboratories, 
and professional and technical societies. The 
Secretary shall, with the advice of the Advi- 
sory Board established under section 2303, bi- 
ennially update and, as part of the report re- 
quired under section 15 of the Federal Non- 
nuclear Energy Research and Development 
Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5914), resubmit the pro- 
gram plan to Congress. 

(d) Cost SHARING.—In awarding grants, 
contracts, cooperative agreements, or other 
financial assistance under this section, the 
Secretary shall require cost sharing as pro- 
vided in section 2305. 

(e) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated to 
the Secretary for carrying out this section 
$1,500,000,000 for the period encompassing fis- 
cal years 1993 through 1997, of which 
$26,900,000 is for carrying out section 2120 for 
fiscal year 1993. 

SEC. 2112. HIGH EFFICIENCY HEAT ENGINES. 

(a) PROGRAM DIRECTION.—The Secretary 
shall conduct a program of research, devel- 
opment, and demonstration on high effi- 
ciency heat engines, including field dem- 
onstrations of sufficient scale and number in 
operating environments to prove the tech- 
nical and economic feasibility of such en- 
gines, emphasizing advanced gas turbine cy- 
cles, and the incorporation of energy effi- 
cient materials in advanced gas turbine cy- 
eles for high efficiency electric and indus- 
trial power generation covering a range of 
small-, mid-, and large-scale applications, in- 
cluding— 

(1) mechanically recuperated gas turbines; 

(2) intercooled gas turbines with steam in- 
jection or recuperation; 

(3) gas turbines utilizing reformed fuels or 
hydrogen; and 

(4) high efficiency, simple cycle gas tur- 
bines. 

(b) PROGRAM GOAL.—The goal of the pro- 
gram established under subsection (a) shall 
be to develop high efficiency heat engines 
that can achieve over 50 percent efficiency. 

(c) PROGRAM PLAN.—Within 180 days after 
the date of enactment of this Act, the Sec- 
retary shall prepare and submit to the Con- 
gress a 5-year program plan to guide the re- 
search, development, and demonstration ac- 
tivities under this section. In preparing the 
program plan, the Secretary shall consult 
with appropriate representatives of industry, 
institutions of higher education, Federal 
agencies, including the Administrator of the 
Environmental Protection Agency and na- 
tional laboratories, and professional and 
technical societies. The Secretary shall, 
with the advice of the Advisory Board estab- 
lished under section 2303, biennially update 
and, as part of the report required under sec- 
tion 15 of the Federal Nonnuclear Energy Re- 
search and Development Act of 1974 (42 
U. S. C. 5914), resubmit the program plan to 
Congress. 

(d) PROPOSALS.—Within one year after the 
date of enactment of this Act, the Secretary 
shall solicit proposals for conducting re- 
search, development, and demonstration ac- 
tivities under this section. 

(e) CosT SHARING.—In awarding grants, 
contracts, cooperative agreements, or other 
financial assistance under this section, the 
Secretary shall require cost sharing as pro- 
vided in section 2305. 

(f) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated to 
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the Secretary for carrying out this section 
$125,000,000 for the period encompassing fis- 
cal years 1993 through 1997. 
SEC. 2113. NUCLEAR ENERGY. 

(a) PROGRAM DIRECTION.—The Secretary 
shall conduct a program of research, devel- 
opment, and demonstration to encourage the 
deployment of advanced nuclear reactor 
technologies that to the maximum extent 
practicable— 

(1) are cost effective in comparison to al- 
ternative sources of commercial electric 
power of comparable availability and reli- 
ability, taking into consideration life cycle 
environmental costs; 

(2) facilitate the design, licensing, con- 
struction, and operation of a nuclear power- 
plant using a standardized design; 

(3) exhibit enhanced safety features; and 

(4) incorporate features that advance the 
objectives of the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Act of 1978. 

(b) PROGRAM GOALS.—The goals of the pro- 
gram established under subsection (a) shall 
include— 

(1) for the near-term— 

(A) facilitate the submission, by Septem- 
ber 30, 1995, for certification by the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission, of standardized ad- 
vanced light water reactor technology de- 
signs that the Secretary determines have the 
characteristics described in subsection (a)(1) 
through (4); 

(B) facilitate the completion of submis- 
sions, by September 30, 1996, for preliminary 
design approvals by the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission of standardized designs for the 
modular high-temperature gas-cooled reac- 
tor technology and the liquid metal reactor 
technology; and 

(C) the evaluation, by September 30, 1996, 
of the actinide burn technology to determine 
if it can reduce the volume of long-lived fis- 
sion byproducts; 

(2) for the mid-term— 

(A) facilitate increased efficiency of en- 
hanced safety, advanced light water reactors 
to produce electric power at the lowest cost 
to the customer; 

(B) the development of advanced reactor 
concepts that are passively safe and environ- 
mentally acceptable; and 

(C) the completion of necessary research 
and development on high-temperature gas- 
cooled reactor technology and liquid metal 
reactor technology to support the selection, 
by September 30, 1998, of one or both of those 
technologies as appropriate for prototype 
demonstration; and 

(3) for the long-term, the completion of re- 
search and development and demonstration 
to support the design of advanced reactor 
technologies capable of providing electric 
power to a utility grid as soon as practicable 
but no later than the year 2010. 

(c) PROGRAM PLAN.—Within 180 days after 
the date of enactment of this Act, the Sec- 
retary shall prepare and submit to the Con- 
gress a 5-year program plan to guide the re- 
search, development, and demonstration ac- 
tivities under this section. The program plan 
shall include schedule milestones, Federal 
funding requirements, and non-Federal cost 
sharing requirements. In preparing the pro- 
gram plan, the Secretary shall take into con- 
sideration— 

(1) the need for, and the potential for fu- 
ture adoption by electric utilities or other 
entities of, advanced nuclear reactor tech- 
nologies that are available, under develop- 
ment, or have the potential for being devel- 
oped, for the generation of energy from nu- 
clear fission; 

(2) how the Federal Government, acting 
through the Secretary, can be effective in 
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ensuring the availability of such tech- 
nologies when they are needed; 

(3) how the Federal Government can most 
effectively cooperate with the private sector 
in the accomplishment of the goals set forth 
in subsection (b); and 

(4) potential alternative funding sources 

for carrying out this section. 
In preparing the program plan, the Secretary 
shall consult with appropriate representa- 
tives of industry, institutions of higher edu- 
cation, Federal agencies, including national 
laboratories, and professional and technical 
societies. The Secretary shall, with the ad- 
vice of the Advisory Board established under 
section 2303, annually update and, as part of 
the report required under subsection (f) of 
this section, resubmit the program plan to 
Congress. Each such update shall describe 
any activities that are behind schedule, any 
funding shortfalls, and any other cir- 
cumstances that might affect the ability of 
the Secretary to meet the goals set forth in 
subsection (b). 

(d) FIRST-OF-A-KIND ENGINEERING.— 

(1) ESTABLISHMENT OF PROGRAM.—The Sec- 
retary shall establish a program of Federal 
financial and technical assistance for the 
first-of-a-kind engineering design of stand- 
ardized commercial nuclear powerplants 
which are included, as of the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, in the Department of Ener- 
gy’s program for certification of advanced 
light water reactor designs. 

(2) SELECTION CRITERIA.—In order to be eli- 
gible for assistance under this subsection, an 
entity shall certify to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary that— 

(A) the entity, or its members, are bona 
fide entities engaged in the design, engineer- 
ing, manufacture, and construction of nu- 
clear reactors; 

(B) the entity, or its members, have the fi- 
nancial resources necessary for, and fully in- 
tend to pursue the design, engineering, man- 
ufacture, and construction in the United 
States of nuclear power plants through com- 
pletion of construction and into operation; 

(C) the design proposed is scheduled for 
certification by the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission under the Department of Ener- 
gy’s program for certification of light water 
reactor designs; and 

(D) at least 50 percent of the funding for 
the project shall be obtained from non-Fed- 
eral sources, and a substantial portion of 
that non-Federal funding shall be obtained 
from utilities or entities whose primary pur- 
pose is the production of electrical power for 
public consumption. 

(3) PROGRAM DOCUMENTS.—The Secretary 
shall prepare and submit to the Congress a 
program document for each design selected 
under this subsection, specifying goals and 
objectives, major milestones for achieving 
those goals and objectives, and the work 
products to be provided to the Secretary or 
made available for inspection. 

(4) FUNDING LIMITATIONS.—(A) Before enter- 
ing into an agreement with an entity under 
this subsection, the Secretary shall establish 
a cost ceiling for the contribution of the 
Federal Government for the project, and 
shall report such cost ceiling to the Con- 
gress. 

(B) No entity shall receive assistance 
under this subsection for a period greater 
than 4 years. 

(C) The aggregate funding provided by the 
Secretary for projects under this subsection 
shall not exceed $20,000,000 for any single fis- 
cal year. 

(5) STATUS REPORT.—The Secretary shall 
annually submit to the Congress, as a part of 
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the report required under subsection (h), a 
status report on each project receiving as- 
sistance under this subsection. Each such re- 
port shall describe the progress of the 
project, measured against the program docu- 
ment for such project submitted under para- 
graph (3), including a description of the enti- 
ties involved in the project, the number and 
type of professional and other employees in- 
volved, the work products (in the form of 
drawings produced or specifications written, 
received, or inspected by the Secretary), and 
the extent of cost sharing. 

(e) PROTOTYPE DEMONSTRATION.— 

(1) SOLICITATION OF PROPOSALS.—Within 3 
years after the date of enactment of this 
Act, the Secretary shall solicit proposals for 
carrying out the preliminary engineering de- 
sign of not more than 2 prototype advanced 
nuclear reactor technologies developed by 
the Department of Energy, other than ad- 
vanced light water reactor technologies, nec- 
essary to support a decision on whether to 
recommend construction of a prototype dem- 
onstration reactor with the characteristics 
described in subsection (a)(1) through (4). 
Proposals submitted under this paragraph 
shall be for modular design concepts of suffi- 
cient size to address requirements related to 
the certification of a standardized design. 

(2) RECOMMENDATION TO CONGRESS.—Not 
later than September 30, 1998, the Secretary 
shall submit to Congress recommendations 
on whether to build no more than 2 proto- 
type demonstration reactors under this sub- 
section. Such recommendations shall— 

(A) specify a preferred technology or tech- 
nologies; 

(B) include detailed information on mile- 
stones for construction and operation; 

(C) include an estimate of the funding re- 
quirements; and 

(D) specify the extent and type of non-Fed- 

eral financial support anticipated. 
In developing the recommendations under 
this paragraph, the Secretary shall provide 
for public notice and an opportunity for com- 
ment, and shall solicit the views of the Nu- 
clear Regulatory Commission and other par- 
ties with technical expertise the Secretary 
considers useful in the development of such 
recommendations. 

(3) COST SHARING.—The prototype dem- 
onstration program under this subsection 
shall be carried out to the maximum extent 
practicable with private sector funding. At 
least 50 percent of the funding for such pro- 
gram shall be non-Federal funding. The ex- 
tent of non-Federal cost sharing proposed for 
any demonstration project shall be a cri- 
terion for the selection of the project. Any 
cost overruns beyond projections contained 
in a proposal submitted under this sub- 
section shall be paid for with non-Federal 
funds. 

(4) LIMITATION ON AUTHORIZATION.—No pro- 
totype demonstration project may be carried 
out pursuant to a recommendation under 
paragraph (2) unless funding has been appro- 
priated pursuant to a report the Secretary 
has submitted with respect to such project 
pursuant to section 2402(b). 

(f) ANNUAL NUCLEAR RESEARCH, DEVELOP- 
MENT, AND DEMONSTRATION REPORT.—The 
Secretary, in consultation with the Advisory 
Board established under section 2303, shall 
annually submit to the Congress a report 
which— 

(1) includes a comprehensive Federal nu- 
clear research, development, and demonstra- 
tion strategy; 

(2) addresses energy supply and associated 
environmental problems in the immediate, 
short-term, mid-term, and long-term time 
intervals; 
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(3) evaluates the economic, environmental, 
and technological merits of each aspect of 
the Federal nuclear research, development, 
and demonstration program; 

(4) includes a description of the progress 
made in implementing this section; 

(5) includes an update of the program plan 
developed under subsection (c); 

(6) includes an update of the program plan 
developed under section 2114(b); and 

(7) includes the annual report required 
under section 2115(c). 

Such report shall be submitted along with 
the President’s annual budget request to 
Congress. 

(g) NUCLEAR REGULATORY COMMISSION RE- 
PORT.—The Nuclear Regulatory Commission 
shall annually submit to the Congress, along 
with the President's annual budget request, 
a report on the certification process for 
standardized advanced light water reactor 
designs which— 

(1) describes the progress of such certifi- 
cation process; 

(2) describes the progress made in review- 
ing the Utility Requirements Document; 

(3) includes a timetable for completion of 
the certification, including specific fiscal 
year milestones; and 

(4) states resource requirements for meet- 
ing the timetable described in paragraph (3). 

(h) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated to 
the Secretary for carrying out this section 
$600,000,000 for research and development ac- 
tivities, and $550,000,000 for facilities oper- 
ations and maintenance, for the period en- 
compassing fiscal years 1993 through 1997. 
SEC. 2114. CIVILIAN NUCLEAR WASTE. 

(a) PROGRAM DIRECTION.—The Secretary 
shall conduct a program of research and de- 
velopment on new technologies for mitigat- 
ing hazards associated with high level radio- 
active waste and spent fuel from nuclear re- 
actors. 

(b) PROGRAM PLAN.—Within 180 days after 
the date of enactment of this Act, the Sec- 
retary shall prepare and submit to the Con- 
gress a 5-year program plan to guide the re- 
search and development activities under this 
section. In preparing the program plan, the 
Secretary shall consult with appropriate rep- 
resentatives of industry, institutions of 
higher education, Federal agencies, includ- 
ing national laboratories, and professional 
and technical societies. The Secretary shall, 
with the advice of the Advisory Board estab- 
lished under section 2303, annually update 
and, as part of the report required under sec- 
tion 211300, resubmit the program plan to 
Congress. 

(c) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated to 
the Secretary for carrying out this section 
$50,000,000 for the period encompassing fiscal 
years 1993 through 1997. 

SEC. 2115, FUSION ENERGY. 

(a) PROGRAM DIRECTION.—The Secretary 
shall conduct a program of research and de- 
velopment on fusion energy technologies. 
The cooperative effort to develop the Inter- 
national Thermonuclear Experimental Reac- 
tor program (hereafter in this section re- 
ferred to as “ITER” ) shall be the main focus 
of the program established under this sub- 
section. The Secretary shall encourage the 
effective participation of United States in- 
dustry in the ITER program, and shall seek 
to ensure that United States industrial tech- 
nological capability will continue to be able 
to support ITER. 

(b) PROGRAM GOALS.—The goals of the pro- 
gram established under subsection (a) shall 
include— 
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(1) for the near-term— 

(A) fully supporting United States partici- 
pation in the Engineering Design Activity of 
the ITER program and development of the 
basis for effective participation in follow-on 
activities of the cooperative program; 

(B) planning for the construction and oper- 
ation of a major new machine for fusion re- 
search and development to provide experi- 
ence with long pulse fusion phenomena or 
other critical research and development 
needs; 

(C) supporting the development of techno- 
logical capabilities for selected technical 
areas critical to fusion power and providing 
for significant industrial participation in the 
development of those technologies; and 

(D) continuing research and development 
for the Inertial Fusion Energy Program and 
initiating the development of the Heavy Ion 
Inertial Confinement Fusion Energy Experi- 
ment; 

(2) for the mid-term— 

(A) participation in the ITER program 
after completion of the Engineering Design 
Activity, including preconstruction and 
other activities for an ITER facility; 

(B) continuing research and development 
activities in support of a broad based fusion 
energy program, 

(C) supporting the development of techno- 
logical capabilities for selected technical 
areas critical to fusion power and providing 
for significant industrial participation in the 
development of those technologies; and 

(D) developing, constructing, and testing a 
Heavy Ion Inertial Confinement Fusion En- 
ergy Experiment for the Inertial Fusion En- 
ergy Program; and 

(3) for the long-term— 

(A) participation in the ITER program, in- 
cluding construction, operation, and mainte- 
nance of an appropriate United States indus- 
trial technological base; and 

(B) building and testing an inertial fusion 
energy reactor for the purpose of power pro- 
duction. 

(c) REPORTS.—The Secretary, in consulta- 
tion with the Advisory Board established 
under section 2303, shall prepare a detailed 
plan describing the work to be performed, re- 
sources to be committed, and milestone 
schedules for the following subprograms: 

(1) Basic fusion energy science and re- 
search to support both the Magnetic Fusion 
Energy program and the Heavy Ion Inertial 
Confinement Fusion Energy program. 

(2) The ITER. 

(3) The Long Pulse Fusion Reactor. 

(4) An Engineering and Technology Devel- 
opment program with industrial participa- 
tion. 

(5) The development and construction of a 

Heavy Ion Inertial Confinement Fusion En- 
ergy Experiment. 
Each year, in conjunction with the submis- 
sion of the annual budget to Congress, the 
Secretary shall submit a detailed report de- 
scribing the progress made, including science 
and technical advancements, the resources 
committed during the previous years, ex- 
penditures, contracts with industry, and per- 
formance related to scheduled milestones. 

(d) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated to 
the Secretary for carrying out this section 
$2,200,000,000 for the period encompassing fis- 
cal years 1993 through 1997. 

SEC. 2116. COAL. 

(a) PROGRAM DIRECTION.—The Secretary 
shall conduct a program of research, devel- 
opment, and demonstration on advanced 
technologies that use coal to generate elec- 
tricity in a more efficient and environ- 
mentally acceptable manner. 
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(b) PROGRAM GOALS.—The goals of the pro- 
gram established under subsection (a) shall 
include the development of technologies 
that— 

(1) reduce United States oil imports and 
ensure a reliable electricity supply; 

(2) comply with applicable environmental 
requirements; and 

(3) would achieve the greatest practicable 
reduction of emissions of harmful pollutants, 
including greenhouse gases. 

(c) Cost SHARING.—In awarding grants, 
contracts, cooperative agreements, or other 
financial assistance under this section for 
technologies nearing the full scale dem- 
onstration stage, the Secretary may require 
cost sharing as provided in section 2305. 

(d) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.—(1) 
There are authorized to be appropriated to 
the Secretary for carrying out this section 
$1,000,000,000 for the period encompassing fis- 
cal years 1993 through 1997. 

(2) There are authorized to be appropriated 
to the Secretary for— 

(A) Operating Expenses for Program Direc- 
tion and Management Support, Cooperative 
Research and Development, and Fossil En- 
ergy Environmental Restoration; and 

(B) Plant and Capital Equipment, 
$500,000,000 for the period encompassing fis- 
cal years 1993 through 1997. 

(e) REPORT TO CONGRESS.—The Secretary 
shall provide a report to the Congress within 
one year after the date of enactment of this 
Act, investigating the technical and eco- 
nomic feasibility of blending farm crop prod- 
ucts with coal to maximize indigenous fossil 
fuel resources and reduce sulfur emissions. 
The report shall identify key technical.or 
economic issues that may provide obstacles 
to widespread use of fuel blends. 

SEC. 2117. FUEL CELLS. 

(a) PROGRAM DIRECTION.—The Secretary 
shall conduct a program of research, devel- 
opment, and demonstration on efficient and 
environmentally benign decentralized power 
generation using fuel cells. The program 
may include research, development, and 
demonstration activities on molten carbon- 
ate, solid oxide, including tubular, mono- 
lithic, and planar technologies, and advanced 
concepts, 

(b) PROGRAM GOAL.—The goal of the pro- 
gram established under subsection (a) is the 
development of cost-effective, efficient, and 
environmentally benign fuel cell systems 
which will operate on fossil fuels in multiple 
end use sectors. 

(e) COST SHARING.—In awarding grants, 
contracts, cooperative agreements, or other 
financial assistance under this section, the 
Secretary shall require cost sharing as pro- 
vided in section 2305. 

(d) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated to 
the Secretary for carrying out this section 
$200,000,000 for the period encompassing fis- 
cal years 1993 through 1997. 

SEC. 2118. ENVIRONMENTAL RESTORATION AND 
W. MANAGEMENT PROGRAM. 


(a) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated to 
the Secretary for fiscal year 1993 $70,000,000 
for the Fast Flux Test Facility to maintain 
the operational status of the reactor, such 
sums to be derived from amounts appro- 
priated to the Secretary for the environ- 
mental restoration and waste management 
program. 

(b) LONG-TERM MISSIONS.—The Secretary 
shall aggressively pursue the development 
and implementation of long-term missions 
for the Fast Flux Test Facility. Within 6 
months after the date of enactment of this 
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Act, the Secretary shall submit to the Con- 
gress a report on the progress made in carry- 
ing out this subsection. 

SEC. 2119. EFFICIENT ELECTRIC ENERGY SYS- 


The Renewable Energy and Energy Effi- 
ciency Technology Competitiveness Act of 
1989 (42 U.S.C. 12001 et seq.) is amended by in- 
serting after section 5 the following new sec- 
tion: 

“SEC. 5A. EFFICIENT ELECTRIC ENERGY SYS- 
TEMS. 


“The goal for the High Temperature Super- 
conductivity Energy Systems Program shall 
be to promote energy efficiency by carrying 
out a program of research and development 
of high temperature superconducting elec- 
tric power equipment technologies. Research 
efforts shall emphasize— 

(J) activities that address near-term tech- 
nical projects such as the development of 
superconducting materials that are in prac- 
tical form and have increased electrical cur- 
rent capacity; 

(2) improving the efficiency of materials 
performance at higher temperatures and at 
all magnetic field orientations; and 

(3) assisting the private sector with de- 
signs for more efficient electric power gen- 
eration and delivery systems for commercial 
marketplace which are cost competitive 
with conventional energy systems.“. 

SEC, 2120. ELECTRIC AND MAGNETIC FIELDS RE- 
SEARCH AND PUBLIC INFORMATION 
DISSEMINATION PROGRAMS. 

(a) ELECTRIC AND MAGNETIC FIELDS INTER- 
AGENCY COMMITTEE.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The President shall, with- 
in 2 months after the date of the enactment 
of this Act, establish the Electric and Mag- 
netic Fields Interagency Committee to co- 
ordinate the efforts of the Federal Govern- 
ment with respect to research on the pos- 
sible human health effects of electric and 
magnetic fields, technologies to improve the 
measurement and characterization of elec- 
tric and magnetic fields, and techniques to 
assess and manage exposure to electric and 
magnetic fields. 

(2) DUTIES.— 

(A) RESEARCH AGENDA.—Not later than 6 
months after the date of the enactment of 
this Act, the Interagency Committee, in con- 
sultation with the Advisory Committee, 
shall develop and submit to the Congress a 
comprehensive agenda for conducting re- 
search on the possible human health effects 
of electric and magnetic fields, with particu- 
lar emphasis on electric and magnetic fields 
produced by electricity of the 60 Hertz fre- 
quency. The Interagency Committee, in con- 
sultation with the Advisory Committee, 
shall update the agenda as often as necessary 
and submit the updated agenda to the Con- 
gress. The agenda shall include priorities 
for— 

(i) research on biological mechanisms by 
which electric and magnetic fields interact 
with biological systems; 

(ii) research and development of tech- 
nologies to improve the measurement and 
characterization of electric and magnetic 
fields; 

(iii) epidemiological research on the pos- 
sible human health effects of electric and 
magnetic fields; and 

(iv) research on techniques to assess and 
manage exposure to electric and magnetic 
fields. 

(B) REVIEW OF FEDERAL PROGRAM.—The 
Interagency Committee shall review each 
electric and magnetic fields research project 
conducted under a Federal program or fund- 
ed in whole or in part with Federal funds— 
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(i) to ensure that the research project ad- 
vances the agenda and program established 
under this section; and 

(ii) to ensure that the research project is 
not unnecessarily duplicative of any other 
such research project. 

(C) RECOMMENDATIONS ON PUBLIC INFORMA- 
TION DISSEMINATION PROGRAM.—Not later 
than 5 months after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act, the Interagency Committee 
shall submit to the Director recommenda- 
tions concerning the scope and nature of the 
information to be disseminated under sub- 
section (d). The Interagency Committee 
shall submit to the Director updated rec- 
ommendations as often as necessary. 

(3) MEMBERSHIP.—The Interagency Com- 
mittee shall be composed of 8 members with 
1 member appointed by each of the following: 

(A) The Director of the National Institute 
of Environmental Health Sciences. 

(B) The Secretary of Energy. 

(C) The Administrator of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency. 

(D) The Secretary of Defense. 

(E) The Administrator of the Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration. 

(F) The Director of the National Institute 
of Standards and Technology. 

(G) The Secretary of Transportation. 

(H) The Administrator of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration. 

(4) CHAIRPERSON.—The member of the 
Interagency Committee who is appointed by 
the Director of the National Institute of En- 
vironmental Health Sciences under para- 
graph (3) shall be the chairperson of the 
Interagency Committee. The chairperson of 
the Interagency Committee shall be respon- 
sible for ensuring that the duties of the 
Interagency Committee are carried out. 

(b) NATIONAL ELECTRIC AND MAGNETIC 
FIELDS ADVISORY COMMITTEE.— 

(1) ESTABLISHMENT.—Not later than 2 
months after the date of the enactment of 
this Act, the President shall establish the 
National Electric and Magnetic Fields Advi- 
sory Committee. 

(2) DutTies—The Advisory Committee 
shall— 

(A) make recommendations to the Inter- 
agency Committee with respect to the for- 
mulation of the research agenda referred to 
in subsection (a)(2)(A); and 

(B) make recommendations to the Director 
with respect to the research program estab- 
lished under subsection (c), including the 
preparation of solicitations for proposals to 
conduct research under the program. 

(3) MEMBERSHIP.—The Advisory Committee 
shall be composed of 11 members appointed 
by the President from among individuals 
who are representative of experts in possible 
human health effects of electromagnetic 
fields, experts in the measurement and char- 
acterization of electromagnetic fields, ex- 
perts in the assessment and risk manage- 
ment of exposure to electromagnetic fields, 
State regulatory agencies, State health 
agencies, electric utilities, electrical equip- 
ment manufacturers, labor unions, and pub- 
lic interest groups. 

(4) TERMINATION.—The Advisory Commit- 
tee shall terminate within 2 months after 
the Advisory Committee submits the final 
report required under subsection (c). 

(c) NATIONAL ELECTRIC AND MAGNETIC 
FIELDS RESEARCH PROGRAM.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Within 9 months after the 
date of the enactment of this Act, the Direc- 
tor, after considering recommendations of 
the Advisory Committee, shall establish a 
program to carry out the agenda referred to 
in subsection (a)(2)(A). 
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(2) FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The Director may provide 
grants and other funding and enter into con- 
tracts to conduct research projects under the 
program established under paragraph (1). 

(B) NON-FEDERAL CONTRIBUTIONS.— 

(i) IN GENERAL.—Projects selected for fund- 
ing in any fiscal year under this subsection 
may not be conducted unless the Director re- 
ceives and provides non-Federal contribu- 
tions for such projects in an amount that 
equals at least 50 percent of the total fund- 
ing for all projects to be conducted in the fis- 
cal year. 

(ii) SOLICITATION OF CONTRIBUTIONS.—The 
Director shall within 30 days after the date 
of the enactment of this Act, solicit pledges 
for non-Federal contributions referred to in 
clause (i) from non-Federal entities that are 
established solely to provide non-Federal 
contributions under clause (i) and that have 
no substantive involvement in the program 
established under this section, other than to 
provide the non-Federal contributions. 

(3) SOLICITATION AND SELECTION OF PROPOS- 
ALS.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Within 15 months after 
the date of the enactment of this Act, and as 
often thereafter as the Director considers to 
be appropriate, the Director, in coordination 
with the Interagency Committee, shall so- 
licit and select proposals to conduct projects 
under this subsection. 

(B) CONSULTATION WITH ADVISORY COMMIT- 
TEE.—In preparing solicitations for proposals 
to conduct projects, the Director shall con- 
sult with the Advisory Committee. 

(C) PEER REVIEW PANELS.—Before a pro- 
posal to conduct a project under this sub- 
section may be selected by the Director, 
such proposal must be submitted to, and 
evaluated by, at least one scientific and 
technical peer review panel constituted by 
the Director. 

(4) REPORTS.— 

(A) REPORT UPON COMPLETION OF PROJECT.— 
Any person who conducts a project under the 
program established under paragraph (1) 
shall, upon completion of the project, submit 
to the National Academy of Sciences, the 
Interagency Committee, and the Advisory 
Committee a report summarizing the re- 
search activities and findings of the project. 

(B) REPORT TO INTERAGENCY COMMITTEE AND 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE.—The Chairman of the 
National Academy of Sciences shall bienni- 
ally submit to the Interagency Committee 
and the Advisory Committee a report that 
evaluates the research activities that have 
been completed under this subsection. The 
report shall include recommendations to 
promote the effective transfer of information 
derived from such research projects, includ- 
ing the transfer to representatives of State 
regulatory agencies, State health agencies, 
electric utilities, electrical equipment man- 
ufacturers, labor unions, and public interest 
groups. 

(C) REPORTS TO CONGRESS.—The Inter- 
agency Committee and the Advisory Com- 
mittee shall each biennially submit to the 
Congress a report summarizing the progress 
of the research program established under 
this subsection. 

(5) CONFLICTS OF INTEREST.—The Director 
shall include conflict of interest provisions 
in any grant or other funding provided, or 
contract entered into, under the research 
program established under this subsection 
including provisions— 

(A) that require any person conducting a 
project under such program to disclose any 
other source of funding received by the per- 
son to conduct other related projects, includ- 
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ing funding received from consulting on is- 
sues relating to electric and magnetic fields; 
and 

(B) that prohibit a person who has been 
awarded a grant or contract under this pro- 
gram from testifying in a court of law as an 
expert on the specific research he is conduct- 
ing under such grant or contract. 

(d) ELECTRIC AND MAGNETIC FIELDS PUBLIC 
INFORMATION DISSEMINATION PROGRAM.— 

(1) IN GENERAL,—Within 6 months after the 
date of the enactment of this Act, the Direc- 
tor shall establish a program to collect, com- 
pile, publish, and disseminate to the public 
information on electric and magnetic fields, 
with particular emphasis on electric and 
magnetic fields produced by electricity of 
the 60 Hertz frequency. The Director, in co- 
ordination with the Interagency Committee, 
shall ensure that the information dissemi- 
nated through the program is updated as 
often as necessary. The program shall in- 
clude information regarding— 

(A) the possible human health effects of 
electric and magnetic fields; 

(B) the types and extent of human expo- 
sure to electric and magnetic fields in var- 
ious occupational and residential settings; 

(C) technologies to measure and character- 
ize electric and magnetic fields; and 

(D) methods to assess and manage exposure 
to electric and magnetic fields. 

(2) INFORMATION PAMPHLET.—The program 
referred to in paragraph (1) shall include the 
development and dissemination of a pam- 
phlet that would be useful to the public in 
the assessment and risk management of ex- 
posure to electric and magnetic fields. The 
pamphlet shall be developed and dissemi- 
nated within 2 years of the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act and shall be updated as 
often as necessary. 

(e) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion: 

(1) The term Advisory Committee“ means 
the National Electric and Magnetic Fields 
Advisory Committee established under sub- 
section (b). 

(2) The term “Interagency Committee” 
means the Electric and Magnetic Fields 
Interagency Committee established under 
subsection (a). 

(3) The term Director“ means the Direc- 
tor of the National Institute of Environ- 
mental Health Sciences. 

(4) The term State“ means each of the 50 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, the Common- 
wealth of the Northern Mariana Islands, 
Guam, the Virgin Islands, American Samoa, 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 
and any other commonwealth, territory, or 
possession of the United States. 

( AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 

(1) GENERAL AUTHORIZATION.—There are au- 
thorized to be appropriated to the Director 
$60,000,000 for the period encompassing fiscal 
years 1993 through 1997 to carry out the pro- 
visions of this section except for the provi- 
sions of subsection (d). Any amounts appro- 
priated pursuant to this paragraph shall re- 
main available until expended. 

(2) PUBLIC INFORMATION DISSEMINATION PRO- 
GRAM.—There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Director $1,000,000 for each of 
fiscal years 1993 through 1997 to carry out 
the provisions of subsection (d). Any 
amounts appropriated pursuant to this para- 
graph shall remain available until expended. 

(3) RESTRICTIONS ON USE OF FUNDS.— 

(A) ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES OF CERTAIN 
FUNDING RECIPIENTS,—Of the total amount of 
funds provided to any institution under sub- 
section (c), the amount of such funds that 
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may be used for the administrative indirect 
costs of the institution may not exceed 26 
percent of the modified direct costs of the 
project funded by the grant. 

(B) ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES OF THE NA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTE OF ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH 
SCIENCES.—Of the total amount of funds 
made available under this section for any fis- 
cal year, not more than 5 percent of such 
funds may be used for authorized administra- 
tive expenses of the National Institute of En- 
vironmental Health Sciences in carrying out 
this section. 

(C) CONSTRUCTION AND REHABILITATION OF 
FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT.—Funds made 
available under this section may not be used 
for the construction or rehabilitation of fa- 
cilities or fixed equipment. 


Subtitle C—Pollution Prevention, 
Information, and Audits 
SEC. 2121. ENERGY EFFICIENT POLLUTION PRE- 
VENTION PROGRAM. 

(a) PROGRAM DIRECTION.—The Secretary, in 
consultation with the Administrator of the 
Environmental Protection Agency, is au- 
thorized to continue to carry out an Energy 
Efficient Pollution Prevention Program for 
the purpose of carrying out research, devel- 
opment, and demonstration on energy effi- 
cient pollution prevention technologies and 
processes, emphasizing source reduction and 
a systems approach to minimizing adverse 
environmental effects of industrial produc- 
tion in the most cost-effective and energy ef- 
ficient manner. 

(b) IDENTIFICATION OF TARGETS OF OPPOR- 
TUNITY.—Within 9 months after the date of 
enactment of this Act, the Secretary, in con- 
sultation with the Administrator of the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency, shall iden- 
tify targets of opportunity for the dem- 
onstration of energy efficient pollution pre- 
vention technologies and processes, taking 
into consideration the total materials and 
energy cycle, and with the goal of minimiz- 
ing adverse environmental effects. 

(c) PROPOSALS.—Within 1 year after the 
date of enactment of this Act, the Secretary, 
in consultation with the Administrator of 
the Environmental Protection Agency, shall 
solicit proposals for research, development, 
and demonstration projects under this sec- 
tion. Proposals submitted under this sub- 
section shall demonstrate that the proposed 
project includes— 

(1) technically viable and replicable cost- 
effective approaches; and 

(2) procedures for technology transfer and 
information outreach during and after com- 
pletion of the project. 

(d) COST SHARING.—In awarding grants, 
contracts, cooperative agreements, or other 
financial assistance under this section, the 
Secretary shall require cost sharing as pro- 
vided in section 2305. 

(e) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated to 
the Secretary for carrying out this section 
$75,000,000 for the period encompassing fiscal 
years 1993 through 1997. 


TITLE XXII—ENERGY AND ECONOMIC 
GROWTH 


SEC, 2201. NATIONAL CRITICAL ADVANCED MATE- 
RIALS INITIATIVE. 


(a) PROGRAM DIRECTION.—The Secretary 
shall establish a National Critical Advanced 
Materials Initiative in the Office of Assist- 
ant Secretary for Conservation and Renew- 
able Energy for the purpose of carrying out 
a program of research, development, and 
demonstration on techniques not commer- 
cially available for processing, synthesizing, 
fabricating, and manufacturing of critical 
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advanced materials and associated compo- 
nents that have energy efficiency and renew- 
able energy applications, to supplement on- 
going activities of a similar nature at the 
Department of Energy. Such program shall 
include field demonstrations of sufficient 
scale and number in operating environments 
to prove technical and economic feasibility. 

(b) PROGRAM GOAL.—The goal of the pro- 
gram established under subsection (a) shall 
be to accelerate research, development, and 
demonstration of critical advanced materials 
not commercially available to expedite the 
deployment of high performance energy effi- 
cient and renewable energy technologies in 
the industrial, transportation, and buildings 
sectors that can foster economic growth and 
competitiveness. 

(c) PROGRAM PLAN.—Within 180 days after 
the date of enactment of this Act, the Sec- 
retary, in consultation with appropriate rep- 
resentatives of industry, institutions of 
higher education, Department of Energy Na- 
tional Laboratories, and professional and 
technical societies, shall prepare and submit 
to the Congress a 5-year program plan to 
guide research, development, and demonstra- 
tion activities under this section. The Sec- 
retary, with the advice of the Advisory 
Board established under section 2303, shall 
biennially update and, as part of the report 
required under section 15 of the Federal Non- 
nuclear Energy Research and Development 
Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5914), resubmit the pro- 
gram plan to Congress. 

(d) PROPOSALS.— 

(1) SOLICITATION.—Within 1 year after the 
date of enactment of this Act, the Secretary 
shall solicit proposals from eligible parties 
for conducting research, development, and 
demonstration activities consistent with the 
5-year program plan. Such proposals may be 
submitted by one or more eligible parties, 
and may include any funding mechanisms 
otherwise authorized under Federal law. 

(2) CONTENTS OF PROPOSALS.—Proposals 
submitted under this subsection shall in- 
clude— 

(A) an explanation of how the proposal will 
expedite the commercialization of critical 
advanced materials in energy efficiency or 
renewable energy in the near-term to mid- 
term; 

(B) evidence of consideration of whether 
the unique capabilities of Department of En- 
ergy National Laboratories warrants col- 
laboration with such Laboratories, and the 
extent of such collaboration proposed; 

(C) a description of the extent to which the 
proposal includes collaboration with rel- 
evant industry or other groups or organiza- 
tions; and 

(D) a demonstration of the ability of the 
proposers to undertake and complete the 
project proposed. 

(e) COST SHARING.—In awarding grants, 
contracts, cooperative agreements, or other 
financial assistance under this section, the 
Secretary shall require cost sharing as pro- 
vided in section 2305, 

(f) GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION IN- 
SERTION DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM.—The Sec- 
retary, in consultation with the Adminis- 
trator of General Services, shall establish a 
program to expedite the use, in goods and 
services acquired by the General Services 
Administration, of critical advanced mate- 
rials technologies. Such program shall in- 
clude a demonstration of the use of critical 
advanced materials technologies in such op- 
erating environments as may be necessary to 
establish technical and operating reliability. 
The Secretary shall transfer funds to the 
General Services Administration for carry- 
ing out this subsection. 
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(g) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated to 
the Secretary— 

(1) $150,000,000 for the period encompassing 
fiscal years 1993 through 1997 for carrying 
out subsections (a) through (d), including De- 
partment of Energy National Laboratory 
participation in proposals submitted under 
subsection (d), of which % shall be for energy 
efficiency applications and % shall be for re- 
newable energy applications; and 

(2) $15,000,000 for the period encompassing 
fiscal years 1993 through 1997 for carrying 
out subsection (f), including transferring 
funds to the General Services Administra- 
tion. 

SEC, 2202. NATIONAL CRITICAL ADVANCED MAN- 
UFACTURING TECHNOLOGIES INI- 
TIATIVE. 

(a) PROGRAM DIRECTION.—The Secretary 
shall establish a National Critical Advanced 
Manufacturing Technologies Initiative in 
the Office of Assistant Secretary for Con- 
servation and Renewable Energy for the pur- 
pose of carrying out a program of research, 
development, and demonstration on critical 
advanced manufacturing technologies not 
commercially available to improve energy 
efficiency and productivity in manufactur- 
ing, to supplement ongoing activities of a 
similar nature at the Department of Energy. 
Such program shall include field demonstra- 
tions of sufficient scale and number in oper- 
ating environments to prove technical and 
economic feasibility. 

(b) PROGRAM GOAL.—The goal of the pro- 
gram established under subsection (a) shall 
be to accelerate research, development, and 
demonstration of critical advanced manufac- 
turing technologies to expedite improved 
productivity, quality, and control in manu- 
facturing processes that can foster economic 
growth, energy efficiency, and competitive- 
ness. 

(c) PROGRAM PLAN.—Within 180 days after 
the date of enactment of this Act, the Sec- 
retary, in consultation with appropriate rep- 
resentatives of industry, institutions of 
higher education, Department of Energy Na- 
tional Laboratories, and professional and 
technical societies, shall prepare and submit 
to the Congress a 5-year program plan to 
guide research, development, and demonstra- 
tion activities under this section. The Sec- 
retary, with the advice of the Advisory 
Board established under section 2303, shall 
biennially update and, as part of the report 
required under section 15 of the Federal Non- 
nuclear Energy Research and Development 
Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5914), resubmit the pro- 
gram plan to Congress. 

(d) PROPOSALS,— 

(1) SOLICITATION.—Within 1 year after the 
date of enactment of this Act, the Secretary 
shall solicit proposals from eligible parties 
for conducting research, development, and 
demonstration activities consistent with the 
5-year program plan. Such proposals may be 
submitted by one or more eligible parties, 
and may include any funding mechanisms 
otherwise authorized under Federal law. 

(2) CONTENTS OF PROPOSALS.—Proposals 
submitted under this subsection shall in- 
clude— 

(A) an explanation of how the proposal will 
expedite the commercialization of critical 
advanced manufacturing technologies to im- 
prove energy efficiency in the building, in- 
dustry, and transportation sectors; 

(B) evidence of consideration of whether 
the unique capabilities of Department of En- 
ergy National Laboratories warrants col- 
laboration with such Laboratories, and the 
extent of such collaboration proposed; 
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(C) a description of the extent to which the 
proposal includes collaboration with rel- 
evant industry or other groups or organiza- 
tions; and 

(D) a demonstration of the ability of the 
proposers to undertake and complete the 
project proposed. 

(e) CosT SHARING.—In awarding grants, 
contracts, cooperative agreements, or other 
financial assistance under this section, the 
Secretary shall require cost sharing as pro- 
vided in section 2305. 

(f) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated to 
the Secretary $50,000,000 for the period en- 
compassing fiscal years 1993 through 1997 for 
carrying out this section, including Depart- 
ment of Energy National Laboratory partici- 
pation in proposals submitted under sub- 
section (d). 

SEC. 2203. SUPPORTING RESEARCH AND TECH- 
NICAL ANALYSIS. 

(a) BASIC ENERGY SCIENCES.— 

(1) PROGRAM DIRECTION.—The Secretary 
shall continue to support a vigorous program 
of basic energy sciences to provide basic re- 
search support for the development of energy 
technologies. Such program shall focus on 
the efficient production and use of energy, 
and the expansion of our knowledge of mate- 
rials, chemistry, geology, and other related 
areas of advancing technology development. 

(2) USER FACILITIES.—(A) As part of the 
program referred to in paragraph (1), priority 
shall be given to the planning, construction, 
and operation of user facilities to provide 
special scientific and research capabilities, 
including technical expertise and support as 
appropriate, to serve the research needs of 
our Nation's universities, industry, private 
laboratories, Federal Laboratories, and oth- 
ers. Research institutions or individuals 
from other nations shall be accommodated 
at such user facilities in cases where recip- 
rocal accommodations are provided to Unit- 
ed States research institutions and individ- 
uals or where the Secretary considers such 
accommodation to be in the national inter- 
est. 

(B) The construction of the Advanced Pho- 
ton Source at the Argonne National Labora- 
tory is hereby authorized. 

(C) The Secretary shall not change the 
user fee practice in effect as of October 1, 
1991, with respect to user facilities unless ex- 
pressly so authorized by law enacted after 
the date of enactment of this Act. 

(D) The Secretary shall expedite the con- 
struction of the Advanced Neutron Source at 
the Oak Ridge National Laboratory, in order 
to provide critical research capabilities in 
support of our Nation’s research initiatives 
for advanced materials, biotechnology, and 
advanced manufacturing, as well as a broad 
range of research. Within 90 days after the 
date of enactment of this Act, the Secretary 
shall submit to the Congress a plan for such 
construction, including a schedule for con- 
struction. 

(3) COST SHARING.—Except as provided in a 
cooperative research and development agree- 
ment, the Secretary shall not require the use 
of non-Federal funds for research pursuant 
to this subsection. 

(4) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated to 
the Secretary for carrying out this sub- 
section $5,100,000,000 for the period encom- 
passing fiscal years 1993 through 1997. 

(b) UNIVERSITY AND SCIENCE EDUCATION.— 
(1) The Secretary shall support programs for 
improvements and upgrading of university 
research reactors and associated instrumen- 
tation and equipment. Within 1 year after 
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the date of enactment of this Act, the Sec- 
retary shall submit to the Congress a report 
on the condition and status of university re- 
search reactors, which includes a 5-year plan 
for upgrading and improving such facilities, 
instrumentation capabilities, and related 
equipment. 

(2) The Secretary shall develop a method 
to evaluate the effectiveness of science and 
mathematics education programs provided 
by the Department of Energy and its labora- 
tories, including specific evaluation criteria. 

(3XAXi) The Director of the Office of En- 
ergy Research shall operate an Experimental 
Program to Stimulate Competitive Research 
(hereafter in this paragraph referred to as 
the Experimental Program”) as part of the 
Department of Energy’s University and 
Science Education Programs. 

(ii) The objectives of the Experimental 
Program shall be— 

(I) to enhance the competitiveness within 
the peer-review system of investigators from 
academic institutions in eligible States; and 

(II) to increase the probability of long- 
term growth of competitive funding to inves- 
tigators at institutions from eligible States. 

(iii) In order to carry out the objectives 
stated in clause (ii), the Experimental Pro- 
gram shall provide for activities which may 
include (but not be limited to) competitive 
research awards and graduate traineeships. 

(iv) The Experimental Program shall assist 
those States that— 

(L) historically have received relatively lit- 
tle Federal research and development fund- 
ing; and 

(II) have demonstrated a commitment to 
develop their research bases and improve 
science and engineering research and edu- 
cation programs at their universities and 
colleges. 

(B) For purposes of this paragraph, the 
term “eligible States“ means States that re- 
ceived DOE-EPSCoR planning or traineeship 
grants in fiscal year 1991 or fiscal year 1992. 

(C) No more than $5,000,000 of the funds ap- 
propriated to the Experimental Program in 
any fiscal year are authorized to be appro- 
priated for graduate traineeships. 

(c) TECHNOLOGY TRANSFER.—The Secretary 
shall support technology transfer activities 
conducted by the National Laboratories. 
Within 1 year after the date of enactment of 
this Act, the Secretary shall submit to the 
Congress a report on the adequacy of funding 
for such activities, along with a proposal for 
reducing the length of time required to con- 
summate cooperative research and develop- 
ment agreements. 

(d) FACILITIES SUPPORT FOR MULTIPROGRAM 
ENERGY LABORATORIES.— 

(1) FACILITY POLICY.—The Secretary shall 
develop and implement a least cost strategy 
for correcting facility problems, closing 
unneeded facilities, making facility modi- 
fications, and building new facilities at 
multiprogram energy laboratories. 

(2) FACILITY PLAN.—Within 1 year after the 
date of enactment of this Act, the Secretary 
shall prepare and submit to the Congress a 
comprehensive plan for conducting future fa- 
cility maintenance, making repairs, modi- 
fications, and new additions, and construct- 
ing new facilities at multiprogram energy 
laboratories. Such plan shall provide for the 
organized conduct of facilities work in ac- 
cordance with the following priorities, listed 
in descending order of priority: 

(A) Providing for the safety and health of 
employees, visitors, and the general public 
with regard to correcting existing struc- 
tural, mechanical, electrical, and environ- 
mental deficiencies. 
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(B) Providing for the repair and rehabilita- 
tion of existing facilities to keep them in use 
and prevent deterioration. 

(C) Providing engineering design and con- 
struction services for those facilities which 
require modification or additions in order to 
meet the needs of new or expanded programs, 
Such plan shall include plans for new facili- 
ties and facility modifications which will be 
required to meet the Department of Energy's 
changing missions of the twenty-first cen- 
tury, including schedules and estimates for 
implementation, and including a section out- 
lining long-term funding requirements con- 
sistent with anticipated budgets and annual 
authorization of appropriations. Such plan 
shall address the coordination of moderniza- 
tion and consolidation of facilities in order 
to meet changing mission requirements, and 
shall provide for annual reports to Congress 
on accomplishments, conformance to sched- 
ules, commitments, and expenditures. 

(e) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS,— 
There are authorized to be appropriated to 
the Secretary for Supporting Research and 
Technical Analysis, other than for Basic En- 
ergy Sciences, $900,000,000 for the period en- 
compassing fiscal years 1993 through 1997. 
SEC, 2204. INTEGRATION OF RESEARCH AND DE- 

VELOPMENT. 

(a) PROGRAM PLAN.— Within 180 days after 
the date of enactment of this Act, the Sec- 
retary, in consultation with appropriate rep- 
resentatives of industry, institutions of 
higher education, Department of Energy Na- 
tional Laboratories, and professional and 
technical societies, shall prepare and submit 
to Congress a 5-year program plan for im- 
proving the integration of basic and applied 
renewable energy and energy efficiency re- 
search and development within the Depart- 
ment of Energy. Such program plan shall in- 
clude— 

(1) an evaluation of current procedures and 
mechanisms used to integrate basic and ap- 
plied renewable energy and energy efficiency 
research and development within the Depart- 
ment of Energy; 

(2) an assessment of the role that the De- 
partment of Energy National Laboratories 
play in the integration of basic and applied 
renewable energy and energy efficiency re- 
search and development within the Depart- 
ment of Energy; 

(3) an identification and evaluation of 
models that could enhance integration, with 
particular attention to combustion research 
and development and materials research and 
development at the Department of Energy 
National Laboratories; 

(4) an identification and evaluation of new 
programs, mechanisms, and related policy 
options that could improve the integrating 
process, including— 

(A) set aside funding for matching or 
leveraging basic and applied renewable en- 
ergy and energy efficiency research and de- 
velopment programs; 

(B) more forma] linkages; and 

(C) program coordination; 

(5) recommendations for expanded research 
and development and new technology areas; 
and 

(6) budget estimates for activities under 
this section. 

(b) APPLIED RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT.— 
For purposes of this section, applied research 
and development includes end use engineer- 
ing and technology development, but does 
not include commercialization. 

SEC. 2205, DEFINITIONS. 

For purposes of this title— 

(1) the term “critical advanced manufac- 
turing technology“ means processes, equip- 
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ment, techniques, practices, and capabilities 
that are applied for the purpose of— 

(A) improving the productivity, quality, 
and energy efficiency of the design, develop- 
ment, testing, and manufacture of a product; 
or 

(B) expanding the technical capability to 
design, develop, test, and manufacture a 
product that is fundamentally different in 
character from existing products and that 
will result in improved energy efficiency; 

(2) the term “critical advanced materials“ 
means materials that are processed, syn- 
thesized, fabricated, and manufactured to de- 
velop high performance properties that ex- 
ceed the corresponding properties of conven- 
tional materials for structural, electronic, 
magnetic, or photonic applications, or for 
joining, welding, bonding, or packaging com- 
ponents into complex assemblies, including— 

(A) advanced monolithic materials such as 
metals, ceramics, and polymers; 

(B) advanced composite materials such as 
metal matrix (including intermetallics), 
polymer matrix, ceramic matrix, continuous 
fiber ceramic composite, and carbon matrix 
composites; and 

(C) advanced electronic, magnetic, and 
photonic materials, including semiconduc- 
tor, electrooptic, magnetooptic, thin-film, 
and special purpose coating materials used 
in technologies for energy efficiency, renew- 
able energy, or electric power applications; 

(3) the term “eligible party“ includes an 
entity only if— 

(A) the Secretary finds that the entity’s 
participation would be in the economic in- 
terest of the United States, as evidenced 
by— 

(i) investments in the United States in re- 
search, development, and manufacturing (in- 
cluding, for example, the development and 
manufacture of major components or sub- 
assemblies in the United States); 

(ii) significant contributions to employ- 
ment in the United States; 

(iii) agreement with respect to any tech- 
nology arising from assistance provided 
under this title to promote the manufacture 
within the United States of products result- 
ing from that technology (taking into ac- 
count the goals of promoting the competi- 
tiveness of United States industry), and to 
procure parts and materials from competi- 
tive suppliers; and 

(iv) provision of effective protection for 
the intellectual property rights of the United 
States; and 

(B) either— 

(i) the entity is United States-owned; or 

(ii) the Secretary finds that the entity is 
organized under the laws of the United 
States or of one of the States of the United 
States and has a parent company which is 
incorporated in a country which affords to 
United States-owned companies opportuni- 
ties, comparable to those afforded to any 
other company, to participate in any pro- 
gram similar to those authorized under this 
title; affords to United States-owned compa- 
nies local investment opportunities com- 
parable to those afforded to any other com- 
pany; and affords adequate and effective pro- 
tection for the intellectual property rights of 
United States-owned companies; and 

(4) the term United States“ means the 50 
States of the United States, the District of 
Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, the United States Virgin Islands, 
Guam, the Northern Mariana Islands, and 
any other territory or possession of the Unit- 
ed States. 
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TITLE XXIII—POLICY AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 
SEC. 2301. COOPERATIVE RESEARCH AND DEVEL- 
OPMENT AGREEMENTS IN ENERGY 
TECHNOLOGY. 

(a) REDUCED PROCESSING TIME.—The Sec- 
retary shall take such steps as are necessary 
to expedite procedures for reviewing cooper- 
ative research and development agreements 
entered into by the Department of Energy or 
its laboratories to make the administrative 
review process consistent with those at other 
Federal agencies and their laboratories. 

(b) REPORT TO CONGRESS.—The Secretary 
shall, with the advice of the Advisory Board 
established under section 2303, by December 
15 of each year, submit a report to Congress 
that— 

(1) identifies cooperative research and de- 
velopment agreements and other agreements 
intended to expedite the transfer of tech- 
nologies from Department of Energy labora- 
tories that are then in effect or under nego- 
tiation; 

(2) specifies the technology with respect to 
which each such agreement applies or will 
apply; 

(3) identifies the resources committed by 
the partners to each such agreement, includ- 
ing Department of Energy laboratories; and 

(4) provides, to the extent available, infor- 
mation on— 

(A) the date each such agreement was pro- 
posed; 

(B) the date of final approval; and 

(C) the reasons for any significant time 
delay. 

(c) COOPERATIVE RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT AGREEMENT FUNDING.—Program funds 
authorized for Conservation Research and 
Development and Fossil Energy Research 
and Development may be used for the sup- 
port of customary activities related to the 
negotiation and execution of cooperative re- 
search and development agreements by De- 
partment of Energy laboratories. 

SEC, 2302. POLICY ON CAPITAL PROJECTS AND 
CONSTRUCTION. 


(a) REQUIREMENT OF PRIOR AUTHORIZA- 
TION.—({1) No funds are authorized to be ap- 
propriated under title XX, XXI, XXII, XXIII, 
or XXIV of this Act by the Secretary for any 
substantial construction project, substantial 
equipment acquisition, or major construc- 
tion project unless a report on such project 
or acquisition has been provided to Congress 
in accordance with subsection (b). 

(2) The Secretary may not obligate any 
funds for any substantial construction 
project, substantial equipment acquisition, 
or major construction project unless such 
project or acquisition has been specifically 
authorized by statute. 

(3) This subsection may not be amended or 
modified except by specific reference to this 
subsection. 

(b) REPORTS TO CONGRESS.—(1) Within 180 
days after the date of enactment of this Act, 
the Secretary shall submit to the Congress a 
report that identifies all construction 
projects and acquisitions of the Department 
of Energy described in subsection (a) for 
which the preliminary design phase is com- 
pleted but the construction or acquisition Is 
not completed, Such report shall include— 

(A) an estimate of the total cost of comple- 
tion of the construction project or acquisi- 
tion, itemized by individual activity and by 
fiscal year; and 

(B) an identification of which construction 
projects or acquisitions have not been spe- 
cifically authorized by statute, along with 
an assessment of the relation of each such 
construction project or acquisition to the 
goals stated in section 2002. 
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The Secretary shall annually update and re- 
submit the report required by this para- 
graph, as part of the report required under 
section 15 of the Federal Nonnuclear Energy 
Research and Development Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5914). 

(2) The Secretary shall, after completion of 
the preliminary design phase of a major con- 
struction project, submit to the Congress a 
report containing— 

(A) an estimate of the total cost of con- 
struction of the facility; 

(B) an estimate of the time required to 
complete construction; 

(C) an estimate of the annual operating 
costs of the facility; 

(D) the intended useful operating life of the 
facility; and 

(E) an identification of any existing facili- 
ties to be closed as a result of the operation 
of the facility. 

(c) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion— 

(1) the term major construction project” 
means a project whose construction costs are 
estimated to exceed $100,000,000 over the life 
of the project; 

(2) the term “substantial construction 
project“ means a project whose construction 
costs are estimated to exceed $10,000,000, but 
not to exceed $100,000,000, over the life of the 
project; and 

(3) the term “substantial equipment acqui- 
sition“ means the acquisition of equipment 
at a cost estimated to exceed $10,000,000 for 
the entire acquisition. 

SEC. 2303. ENERGY RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, 
AND DEMONSTRATION ADVISORY 
BOARD. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—The Secretary shall 
establish an Energy Research, Development, 
and Demonstration Advisory Board (here- 
after in this section referred to as the Advi- 
sory Board”). 

(b) RESPONSIBILITIES.—The Advisory Board 
shall provide impartial technical advice to 
the Secretary to assist in the development of 
energy research, development, and dem- 
onstration plans and reports under sections 6 
and 15 of the Federal Nonnuclear Energy Re- 
search and Development Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5905 and 5914), under section 801 of the 
Department of Energy Organization Act (42 
U.S.C. 7321), and as otherwise provided in ti- 
tles XX through XXIV of this Act. The Advi- 
sory Board shall also periodically review 
such plans and reports and their implemen- 
tation in relation to the goals stated in sec- 
tion 2002 of this Act, and report the results of 
such review to the Secretary and the Con- 
gress. 

(c) MEMBERSHIP.—The Advisory Board 
shall be composed of 11 voting members, ap- 
pointed by the Secretary from among indi- 
viduals who are qualified by education, 
training, and experience to evaluate sci- 
entific and technical information on matters 
referred to the Advisory Board. The member- 
ship shall represent a range of scientific and 
technological expertise that reflects the 
range of energy research, development, and 
demonstration programs conducted by the 
Department of Energy. At least 1 member 
shall have expertise in the environmental 
sciences related to the production and con- 
sumption of energy. Additionally, the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Energy Research shall 
serve as an ex officio, nonvoting member of 
the Advisory Board. 

(d) TERMS.—(1) Except as provided in para- 
graph (2), voting members of the Advisory 
Board shall serve 3-year terms. 

(2) Of the voting members of the Advisory 
Board initially appointed under subsection 
(c)}— 
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(A) 4 shall be appointed to 2-year terms; 
and 

(B) 3 shall be appointed to 1-year terms. 

(e) CHAIRPERSON.—At the first meeting 
each year of the Advisory Board, the mem- 
bers shall elect a chairperson from among 
the membership, who shall serve in such po- 
sition for 1 year. 

(f) MEETINGS.—The Advisory Board shall 
meet at least once a year. 

(g) PANELS.—The Advisory Board, after 
consultation with the Secretary, may estab- 
lish such panels as the Advisory Board con- 
siders appropriate to develop information, 
reports, advice, and recommendations for the 
use of the Advisory Board in carrying out 
this section. 

(h) COMPENSATION.—Each member of the 
Advisory Board who is not otherwise em- 
ployed by the Federal Government shall be 
paid at a rate equal to the daily equivalent 
of the rate of basic pay payable for GS-18 of 
the General Schedule for each day (including 
travel time) during which such member is 
engaged in the actual performance of the re- 
sponsibilities of the Advisory Board. 

(i) CONFLICT OF INTEREST.—Each member of 
the Advisory Board shall be subject to the 
requirements of sections 603 and 604 of the 
Department of Energy Act (42 U.S.C. 7213 and 
7214). 

(j) REPORTS TO CONGRESS.—{1) The Advi- 
sory Board shall annually submit a report to 
the Congress on its activities and progress 
toward meeting its responsibilities under 
this section. Such report shall be made a 
part of the report required under section 15 
of the Federal Nonnuclear Energy Research 
and Development Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5914). 

(2) The Advisory Board shall prepare and 
submit to the Congress before February 15 of 
each year a report on electric generating 
technology appropriate for demonstration. 
This report shall recommend— 

(A) priorities for demonstration including 
the size and scale of the demonstration unit; 

(B) cost sharing guidelines for projects 
that demonstrate such technologies; 

(C) recommendations for levels of funding 
for such demonstrations; and 

(D) an assessment of completed demonstra- 
tion projects that identifies the problem 
areas and recommends improvements. 

(k) 'TERMINATION.—The Advisory Board 
shall terminate 5 years after the establish- 
ment of such Board. 

SEC. 2304. AMENDMENTS TO EXISTING LAW. 

(a) FEDERAL NONNUCLEAR ENERGY RE- 
SEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT ACT OF 1974 
AMENDMENTS.—Section 6 of the Federal Non- 
nuclear Energy Research and Development 
Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5905) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)— 

(A) by striking the Administrator” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the Department of 
Energy Act (42 U.S.C. 7101 et seq.), and titles 
XX through XXV of the Comprehensive Na- 
tional Energy Policy Act, the Secretary, in 
consultation with the Advisory Board estab- 
lished under section 2303 of the Comprehen- 
sive National Energy Policy Act,"’; 

(B) by striking (to the early 1980's)” in 
paragraph (1) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“(the period up to 5 years after submission of 
the plan or its annual revision)“; 

(C) by striking (the early 1980's to 2000) 
in paragraph (2) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“(the period from 5 years to 10 years after 
submission of the plan or its annual revi- 
sion)“; and 

(D) by striking (beyond 2000)“ in para- 
graph (3) and inserting in lieu thereof (the 
period beyond 10 years after submission of 
the plan or its annual revision)“; 
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(2) in subsection (b) 

(A) by striking Administrator“ in para- 
graphs (1) and (2) and inserting in lieu there- 
of “Secretary, in consultation with the Advi- 
sory Board established under section 2303 of 
por Comprehensive National Energy Policy 

e 

(B) by inserting Such program shall be 
updated and transmitted to the Congress an- 
nually as part of the report required under 
section 15.“ at the end of paragraph (1); 

(C) by striking (to the early 1980's), mid- 
dle-term (the early 1980’s to 2000), and long- 
term (beyond 2000) time intervals“ in para- 
graph (2) and inserting in lieu thereof, mid- 
dle-term, and long-term time intervals de- 
scribed in subsection (a)(1) through (3)”; 

(D) by striking Administrator“ each place 
it appears in paragraph (3) and inserting in 
lieu thereof Secretary“; 

(E) by striking and“ at the end of para- 
graph (3)(P); 

(F) by striking the period at the end of 
paragraph (3)(Q) and inserting in lieu thereof 
a semicolon; and 

(G) by adding at the end of paragraph (3) 
the following new subparagraphs: 

(R) to implement the Renewable Energy 
and Energy Efficiency Technology Competi- 
tiveness Act of 1989 (42 U.S.C. 12001 et seq.); 
and 

8) to implement titles XX through XXIV 
of the Comprehensive National Energy Pol- 
icy Act.“; and 

(3) in subsection ( 

(A) by striking Administrator“ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof Secretary, in con- 
sultation with the Advisory Board estab- 
lished under section 2303 of the Comprehen- 
sive National Energy Policy Act,“; and 

(B) by inserting Such program shall be 
updated and transmitted to the Congress an- 
nually as part of the report required under 
section 15.” after and demonstration 
plans.“ 

(b) RENEWABLE ENERGY AND ENERGY EFFI- 
CIENCY TECHNOLOGY COMPETITIVENESS ACT OF 
1989 AMENDMENT.—Section 9(b)(4) of the Re- 
newable Energy and Energy Efficiency Tech- 
nology Competitiveness Act of 1989 (42 U.S.C. 
12006(b)(4)) is amended by inserting “and the 
plan developed under section 6 of the Federal 
Nonnuclear Energy Research and Develop- 
ment Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5905)“ after (42 
U.S.C. 7321)”. 

SEC. 2305. COST SHARING. 

Proposals submitted under provisions of ti- 
tles XX through XXIV this Act requiring 
cost sharing shall, except as otherwise spe- 
cifically provided in those provisions, in- 
clude a commitment from non-Federal 
sources for providing, in cash or in kind, be- 
tween 20 and 50 percent of the cost of the 
project proposed. Each such proposal shall 
include a justification of the non-Federal 
percentage proposed. The Secretary may re- 
duce or eliminate the non-Federal percent- 
age requirement under this section if the 
Secretary determines that research under 
the proposal is of a more basic or fundamen- 
tal nature. 

SEC. 2306. COMPREHENSIVE ENERGY RESEARCH, 
DEVELOPMENT, AND DEMONSTRA- 
TION PLAN AND PROGRAM. 

(a) ENERGY TECHNOLOGY INVENTORY AND 
STATUS REPORT.—As part of the National En- 
ergy Policy Plan required under section 801 
of the Department of Energy Organization 
Act (42 U.S.C. 7321), the Secretary, with the 
advice of the Advisory Board established 
under section 2303 of this Act, shall develop 
an inventory and status report of tech- 
nologies to enhance energy supply and to im- 
prove the efficiency of energy end uses. The 
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inventory and status report shall include fos- 
sil, renewable, nuclear, and energy conserva- 
tion technologies which have not yet 
achieved the status of fully reliable and cost- 
competitive commercial availability, but 
which the Secretary projects may become 
available with additional research, develop- 
ment, and demonstration. The inventory and 
status report shall provide, for each tech- 
nology— 

(1) an assessment of its— 

(A) degree of technological maturity; and 

(B) principal research, development, and 
demonstration issues, including— 

(i) the barriers posed by capital, operating, 
and maintenance costs; 

(ii) technical performance; and 

(iii) potential environmental impacts; 

(2) the projected time frame for commer- 
cial availability, specifying at a minimum 
whether the technology will be commer- 
cially available in the near-term, mid-term, 
or long-term, whether there are too many 
uncertainties to project availability, or 
whether it is unlikely that the technology 
will ever be commercial; and 

(3) a projection of the future cost-competi- 

tiveness of the technology in comparison 
with alternative technologies to provide the 
same energy service. 
The Secretary shall publish the proposed re- 
port for a written public comment period of 
at least 90 days. The Secretary shall consider 
such comments and include a summary 
thereof in the report. 

(b) RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PRIOR- 
ITIES.—As part of the National Energy Policy 
Plan required under section 801 of the De- 
partment of Energy Organization Act (42 
U.S.C. 7321), the Secretary shall establish 
comprehensive energy research, develop- 
ment, and demonstration program priorities 
to give highest priority to the development 
of technologies assessed in the energy tech- 
nology inventory and status report that will 
enable the United States to meet the goals 
stated in section 2002 of this Act. 

SEC. 2307. COSTS RELATED TO DECOMMISSION- 
ING AND THE STORAGE AND DIS- 
POSAL OF NUCLEAR WASTE, 

(a) AWARD OF CONTRACTS.— 

(1) PRIME CONTRACTORS.—In awarding con- 
tracts to perform nuclear hot cell services, 
the Secretary, in evaluating bids for such 
contracts, shall exclude from consideration 
costs related to the decommissioning of nu- 
clear facilities or the storage and disposal of 
nuclear waste, if— 

(A) one or more of the parties bidding to 
perform such services is a United States 
company that is subject to such costs; and 

(B) one or more of the parties bidding to 
perform such services is a foreign company 
that is not subject to comparable costs. 

(2) SUBCONTRACTORS.—Any person awarded 
a contract subject to the restrictions de- 
scribed in paragraph (1) who subcontracts 
with a person to perform the services de- 
scribed in such paragraph shall be subject to 
the same restrictions in evaluating bids 
among potential subcontractors, as the Sec- 
retary was subject to in evaluating bids 
among prime contractors. 

(b) ISSUANCE OF REGULATIONS.—The Sec- 
retary shall issue regulations not later than 
90 days after the date of the enactment of 
this Act to carry out the requirements of 
subsection (a). 

(c) DEFIN!ITIONS.—As used in this section— 

(1) the term “costs related to decommis- 
sioning of nuclear facilities“ means any cost 
associated with the compliance with regu- 
latory requirements governing the decom- 
missioning of nuclear facilities licensed by 
the Nuclear Regulatory Commission; 
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(2) the term costs related to storage and 
disposal of nuclear waste means any costs, 
whether required by regulation or incurred 
as a matter of prudent business practice, as- 
sociated with the storage or disposal of nu- 
clear waste; 

(3) the term nuclear hot cell services“ 
means services related to the examination 
of, or performance of various operations on, 
nuclear fuel rods, control assemblies, or 
other components that are emitting large 
quantities of ionizing radiation; and 

(4) the term nuclear waste“ means any 
radioactive waste material subject to regula- 
tion by the Nuclear Regulatory Commission 
or the Department of Energy. 

SEC. 2308, USE OF DOMESTIC PRODUCTS. 

(a) PROHIBITION AGAINST FRAUDULENT USE 
OF MADE IN AMERICA” LABELS.—(1) A person 
shall not intentionally affix a label bearing 
the inscription of Made in America“, or any 
inscription with that meaning, to any prod- 
uct sold in or shipped to the United States, 
if that product is not a domestic product. 

(2) A person who violates paragraph (1) 
shall not be eligible for any contract for a 
procurement carried out with amounts au- 
thorized under title XX, XXI. XXII, XXII, or 
XXIV of this Act, including any subcontract 
under such a contract pursuant to the debar- 
ment, suspension, and ineligibility proce- 
dures in subpart 9.4 of chapter 1 of title 48, 
Code of Federal Regulations, or any succes- 
sor procedures thereto. 

(b) COMPLIANCE WITH BUY AMERICAN ACT.— 
(1) Except as provided in paragraph (2), the 
head of each agency which conducts procure- 
ments shall ensure that such procurements 
are conducted in compliance with sections 2 
through 4 of the Act of March 3, 1933 (41 
U.S.C. 10a through 100, popularly known as 
the Buy American Act“). 

(2) This subsection shall apply only to pro- 
curements made for Which 

(A) amounts are authorized by title XX. 
XXI. XXII, XXIII, or XXIV of this Act to be 
made available; and 

(B) solicitations for bids are issued after 
the date of enactment of this Act. 

(3) The Secretary, before January 1, 1994, 
shall report to the Congress on procurements 
covered under this subsection of products 
that are not domestic products. 

(c) DEFINITIONS.—For the purposes of this 
section, the term “domestic product” means 
a product— 

(1) that is manufactured or produced in the 
United States; and 

(2) at least 50 percent of the cost of the ar- 
ticles, materials, or supplies of which are 
mined, produced, or manufactured in the 
United States. 

SEC. 2309. LIMITATION ON APPROPRIATIONS. 

Appropriations for activities with respect 
to which specific amounts are authorized 
under title XX, XXI. XXII, XXIII. or XXIV of 
this Act may not be made to the extent such 
appropriations provide for allocations of 
amounts not explicitly provided for in such 
titles. 

SEC. 2310. RENEWABLE ENERGY AND OCEAN RE- 
SOURCES CENTER. 


(a) FEASIBILITY STUDY.—The Secretary of 
Energy shall conduct a feasibility study of 
establishing a national laboratory able to 
carry out research, development, and tech- 
nology transfer activities on— 

(1) solar and renewable energy; 

(2) energy storage, including the produc- 
tion of hydrogen from renewable energy; 

(3) materials applications related to energy 
and marine environments; 

(4) other environmental and ocean resource 
concepts, including global climate change; 
and 
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(5) other matters as the Secretary of En- 
ergy may direct. 

(b) REPORT TO CONGRESS.—Not later than 
180 days after the date of enactment of this 
Act, the Secretary shall transmit a report on 
the study conducted in subsection (a) to Con- 
gress. 

SEC, 2311. UNCOSTED OBLIGATIONS. 

(a) RRPORT.— Along with the submission of 
each of the President’s annual budget re- 
quests to Congress, the Secretary shall sub- 
mit to Congress a report which— 

(1) identifies the amount of Department of 
Energy funds that were, as of the end of the 
previous fiscal year— 

(A) committed uncosted obligations; and 

(B) uncommitted uncosted obligations; 

(2) specifically describes the purposes for 
which all such funds are intended; and 

(8) explains the effect that information 
contained in the report has had on the an- 
nual budget request for the Department of 
Energy being simultaneously submitted. 

(b) DEFINITIONS.—Within 90 days after the 
date of enactment of this Act, the Secretary 
shall submit a report to the Congress con- 
taining definitions of the terms uncosted 
obligation”, committed uncosted obliga- 
tion”, and uncommitted uncosted obliga- 
tion“ for purposes of reports to be submitted 
under subsection (a). 

TITLE XXIV—MARINE AND COASTAL 
ENVIRONMENT PROTECTION 
SEC. 2401. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the Marine and 
Coastal Environment Protection Act of 
1992”. 

Subtitle A—Ocean and Coastal Resources 

Block Grants 
BEC. 2411. SHORT TITLE. 

This subtitle may be cited as the Ocean 
and Coastal Resources Block Grant Act’’. 
SEC. 2412. DEFINITIONS. 

For purposes of this subtitle— 

(1) “block grant“ means a National Ocean 
and Coastal Resources Block Grant; 

(2) “coastal State“ means the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico and any State of the 
United States in, or bordering on, the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, the Pacific Ocean, the Arctic 
Ocean, the Gulf of Mexico, Long Island 
Sound, or one or more of the Great Lakes; 

(3) “coastal territory“ means the Virgin Is- 
lands, the Northern Mariana Islands, Amer- 
ican Samoa, or Guam; 

(4) Fund“ means the Ocean and Coastal 
Resources Fund; 

(5) “local government” means that term as 
defined in section 304(11) of the Coastal Zone 
Management Act of 1972 (16 U.S.C. 1453(11)) 
and, with respect to the State of Alaska, the 
term includes unincorporated communities, 
including Alaska Native villages and with re- 
spect to Indian tribes, the term includes any 
Indian tribe, band, nation, or other organized 
group or community which is recognized as 
eligible for the special programs and services 
provided by the United States to Indians be- 
cause of their status as Indians; 

(6) „Secretary“ means the Secretary of 
Commerce; and 

(7) “State’’ means any coastal State or 
coastal territory— 

(A) for which the Secretary has approved a 
coastal zone management program under 
section 306 of the Coastal Zone Management 
Act of 1972 (16 U.S.C. 1455); or 

(B) which the Secretary has determined is 
making satisfactory progress toward the de- 
velopment of such program which will be ap- 
provable under such section 306. 

The determination made by the Secretary 
under subparagraph (B) shall not be made for 
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any State for more than one fiscal year and 

may be renewed with respect to such State 

for no more than two additional fiscal years. 

SEC. 2413. OCEAN AND COASTAL RESOURCES 
FUND. 


(a) There is established in the Treasury of 
the United States a fund to be known as the 
Ocean and Coastal Resources Fund. 

(b)(1) Beginning in fiscal year 1993 and in 
each fiscal year thereafter, the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall deposit into the Fund, not 
later than 60 days after the end of the pre- 
vious fiscal year, an amount equal to 4 per- 
cent of the average amount of all sums de- 
posited in the Treasury of the United States 
pursuant to section 9 of the Outer Continen- 
tal Shelf Lands Act (43 U.S.C. 1338) during 
the three previous fiscal years. 

(2) Beginning in fiscal year 1994, and in 
each fiscal year thereafter, the amount de- 
posited in the Fund shall not exceed 105 per- 
cent of the amount deposited the Fund in 
the prior fiscal year. 

(c) As provided in advance vy appropria- 
tion Acts, the Secretary shall use the total 
amount of any amounts deposited in the 
Fund during each fiscal year to carry out the 
purposes of, and in accordance with, the pro- 
visions of section 2414 of this Act. 

SEC. 2414. NATIONAL OCEAN AND COASTAL RE- 
SOURCES BLOCK GRANTS. 

(a) Subject to the provisions of section 
2413(c) and this section, for fiscal year 1993 
and for each subsequent fiscal year, the Sec- 
retary shall provide to each State a national 
ocean and coastal resources block grant from 
amounts paid into the Fund during such fis- 
cal year under section 2413(b). 

(bX1) No State may receive a block grant 
for a fiscal year unless such State has sub- 
mitted to the Secretary, and the Secretary 
has approved after notice and comment, a re- 
port for such fiscal year that— 

(A) specifies the proposed allocation by 
such State of the block grant among the ac- 
tivities specified in section 2415(a); 

(B) describes each proposed activity receiv- 
ing funds provided by the block grant and 
the amounts proposed to be expended for 
each activity; and 

(C) demonstrates that each proposed 
project is consistent with the allowable uses 
specified in section 2415, will benefit the 
coastal environment of the State, and is jus- 
tified in terms of its need, design, and cost of 
implementation. 

(2) In order to be eligible to receive a block 
grant pursuant to this subtitle and before 
submitting the report required under para- 
graph (1), each State shall provide opportuni- 
ties for the public to review and comment on 
the report and shall hold at least one public 
hearing on such report at a site in the State 
convenient for encouraging maximum public 
participation. 

(c) All amounts appropriated from the 
Fund in any fiscal year shall be apportioned 
by the Seoretary as block grants to eligible 
States as follows— 

(1) 0.25 percent for each coastal territory; 

(2) 5.0 percent for each of Alabama and 
Mississippi; 

(3) 10.0 percent for each of Alaska, Califor- 
nia, Louisiana, and Texas; 

(4) 1.75 percent for each of the remaining 
States; and 

(5) the balance of appropriated amounts 
among the States in the same ratio that the 
volume of oil and natural gas produced from 
the outer Continental Shelf which is first 
landed in such State in the immediately pre- 
ceding fiscal year bears to the total volume 
of oil and natural gas produced from the en- 
tire outer Continental Shelf which is first 
landed in all of the States in such year. 
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(d) The authority of the Secretary to 
award block grants under this subtitle shall 
expire on September 30, 2004. Not later than 
September 30, 2003, the Secretary, in con- 
sultation with the Secretary of the Interior, 
shall review the apportionment provided in 
subsection (c) and the existing and projected 
volume of oil and natural gas from the outer 
Continental Shelf landed in coastal States. 
Based on such review, the Secretary shall 
submit a report to Congress not later than 
December 31, 2003. The report shall include 
recommendations for maintaining or revis- 
ing such apportionment. If a revision of such 
apportionment is recommended, the report 
shall include further recommendations for 
an equitable and orderly transition from the 
apportionment provided in subsection (o) to 
any new apportionment provision. 

SEC. 2415. REQUIREMENTS ON THE USE OF 
BLOCK GRANTS. 


(a) Funds received pursuant to this sub- 
title shall be used by the coastal States for— 

(1) projects to protect, conserve, or en- 
hance air quality, water quality, fish and 
wildlife habitats, or wetlands in, or in close 
proximity, to the State’s coastal zone as 
identified in the State’s management pro- 
gram under section 306(d)(2)(A) of the Coast- 
al Zone Management Act of 1972 (16 U.S.C. 
1455); 

(2) projects that ameliorate adverse envi- 
ronmental impacts that result from the 
siting, construction, expansion, or operation 
of energy facilities in the coastal zone, above 
and beyond any mitigation required of per- 
mittees under current law; 

(3) administrative, resource assessment, 
and environmental study costs the State in- 
curs in reviewing and approving or dis- 
approving Outer Continental Shelf lease 
sale, exploration, and development and pro- 
duction activities under any applicable law; 
and 

(4) administrative costs of complying with 
this subtitle. 

(b) The Secretary shall reduce any block 
grant, provided under this subtitle to a 
State, by no more than 30 percent of the 
amount of such State’s block grant, if the 
Secretary makes the determination provided 
in section 312(c) of the Coastal Zone Manage- 
ment Act of 1972. 

SEC. 2416. RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER LAW. 

Nothing in this subtitle shall reduce any 
amounts required to be credited to the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund, pursuant to 
the Land and Water Conservation Fund Act 
of 1965 (16 U.S.C. 4601-4 to 4601-11), or to the 
Historic Preservation Fund, pursuant to the 
Historic Preservation Act (16 U.S.C. 470h), 
from revenues due and payable to the United 
States for deposit in the Treasury as mis- 
cellaneous receipts under the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf Lands Act. To the extent that 
the crediting of such amounts into the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund or the Historic 
Preservation Fund makes monies otherwise 
payable under this subtitle unavailable, pay- 
ments to the States pursuant to this subtitle 
shall be reduced on a pro rata basis. 

SEC. 2417. LOCAL GOVERNMENTS. 

(a) Each State receiving a block grant in 
any fiscal year under section 2414(a) shall— 

(1) establish an effective mechanism for 
consultation and coordination with its local 
governments with respect to the allocation 
of such block grant within the State; and 

(2) provide to its local governments alloca- 
tions from such block grant, taking into con- 
sideration the responsibilities of the local 
governments in carrying out activities under 
section 2415(a). 

(b) In carrying out its responsibilities 
under this section, each State shall provide 
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no less than 33% percent of each block grant 
received under section 2414(a) to its local 
governments. 

SEC. 2418. AUDIT. 

(a) Under regulations promulgated by the 
Secretary, any State receiving a block grant 
under section 2414(a) shall, for each fiscal 
year that it receives such grant, submit to 
the Secretary a financial audit of the grant. 
The income derived from such grant for each 
fiscal year shall be included in the audit re- 
quired by this section. 

(b) Each audit submitted by a State under 
subsection (a) shall— 

(1) contain a statement of all funds pro- 
vided by the block grant received by such 
State for the fiscal year; 

(2) include a statement of all financial as- 
sistance provided to such State’s local gov- 
ernments pursuant to section 2417; 

(3) be conducted by an entity which is inde- 
pendent of any agency or official administer- 
ing or using funds provided by such block 
grant; and 

(4) be conducted in accordance with the fi- 
nancial and compliance element of the 
standards for audit of governmental organi- 
zations, activities, and functions established 
by the Comptroller General of the United 
States. oe 

(c) After receiving a State’s financial audit 
under this section, the Secretary shall— 

(1) make a preliminary evaluation of each 
audit submitted pursuant to this section. If 
the Secretary determines, in the preliminary 
evaluation of a State’s audit, that all or any 
part of the block grant has not been used as 
required by this subtitle, the Secretary shall 
publish notice of this finding in the Federal 
Register. In addition, the Secretary may sus- 
pend, and place in escrow, an amount from 
any future block grant which is equivalent 
to the amount misused, pending final deter- 
mination pursuant to paragraph (3); 

(2) provide the State with an opportunity 
for a hearing; and 

(3) make a final determination. 

(d) If the Secretary makes a final deter- 
mination under subsection (c)(3) that all or 
any part of such funds were not used as re- 
quired by this subtitle, the Secretary shall— 

(1) provide in writing to the State the rea- 
sons for the determination and the amount 
of funds misused; and 

(2) take appropriate action to recover an 
amount equal to that determined to have 
been misused under subsection (c), including 
the withholding of such amount from a 
State’s future block grant or the amount 
which may have been suspended under sub- 
section (c)(1). 

(e) If no appeal of the final determination 
is filed within 60 days following notification 
to the State of the final determination, any 
funds withheld or recovered by the Secretary 
under subsection (d)(2) shall be returned to 
the Fund. 

(f) If an appeal of the final determination 
is filed within the 60-day period specified in 
subsection (e), any funds withheld by the 
Secretary shall be held in escrow until such 
time as a final determination is made of the 
appeal. 

SEC, 2419. RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

Within 180 days of enactment of this Act, 
the Secretary shall promulgate, pursuant to 
section 553 of title 5, United States Code, 
after notice and opportunity for participa- 
tion by relevant Federal agencies, State 
agencies, local governments, regional orga- 
nizations, and other interested parties, both 
public and private, such rules and regula- 
tions as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this subtitle. 
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Subtitle B—Revisions to the Outer 
Continental Shelf Program 
SEC. 2431. RELATIONSHIP TO OUTER CONTINEN- 
TAL SHELF LEASING PROGRAM AND 
EXISTING LAW. 

(a) RELATIONSHIP TO OUTER CONTINENTAL 
SHELF LEASING PROGRAM.—Notwithstanding 
the Outer Continental Shelf Leasing Pro- 
gram maintained by the Secretary pursuant 
to section 18 of the Outer Continental Shelf 
Lands Act (43 U.S.C. 1344) or any lease sale 
schedule contained in a specific leasing pro- 
gram thereunder, the Secretary shall carry 
out such program consistent with the provi- 
sions of this subtitle. 

(b) RELATIONSHIP TO EXISTING LAW.—Ex- 
cept as otherwise specifically provided in 
this Act, nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued to affect the application of other Fed- 
eral law to activities conducted on the outer 
Continental Shelf. 

SEC. 2432. SPECIFIC REGIONAL OUTER CON- 
TINENTAL SHELF PLANNING AREAS. 

The specific regional outer Continental 
Shelf planning areas referred to in this sub- 
title shall be those so designated in the De- 
partment of the Interior Outer Continental 
Shelf Natural Gas and Oil Resource Manage- 
ment Comprehensive Program 1992-1997 Pro- 
posal, dated July 1991. 

SEC. 2433. OUTER CONTINENTAL SHELF LEASING 
ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCES RE- 
VIEW. 

(a) ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCES REVIEW PAN- 
ELS,— 

(1) ESTABLISHMENT.—An environmental 
sciences review panel shall be established for 
each of the Planning Areas described in sec- 
tion 2434, except that one such review panel 
shall be established for the South Atlantic 
Planning Area and the Straits of Florida 
Planning Area, collectively. 

(2) PURPOSES.—The purposes of each review 
panel established under paragraph (1) shall 
be— 

(A) to assess the adequacy of available 
physical oceanographic, ecological, and so- 
cioeconomic information in enabling the 
Secretary to carry out his responsibilities 
under the Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act 
with respect to authorizing— 

(i) leasing and exploration; and 

(ii) development and production, 
in the area covered by such review panel; 

(B) if such available information is not 
adequate for such purposes, to identify the 
additional studies required to obtain such in- 
formation; 

(C) to identify the potential physical 
oceanographic, ecological, and socio- 
economic impacts of exploration and devel- 
opment in the area covered by such review 
panel; 

(D) to provide for and supervise the peer 
review, by qualified scientists not employed 
by the Federal Government, of the proposed 
studies identified under subparagraph (B) be- 
fore their submission to the Secretary and 
separate reviews of each research proposal 
designed to implement those studies; and 

(E) to report to the Secretary on its find- 
ings and recommendations under this para- 
graph. 

(3) MEMBERSHIP.—Each review panel estab- 
lished under paragraph (1) shall consist of— 

(A) one representative each from the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency, the Minerals 
Management Service, the National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration, and the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service; 

(B) at least one representative from each 
State approved by the Governor of such 
State in the area covered by such review 
panel; and 
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(C) three members appointed by the Sec- 

retary of Commerce from a list of individ- 
uals nominated by the National Academy of 
Sciences who are professional scientists in 
the fields of physical oceanography, marine 
ecology, and social science. 
There shall be 4 members as described in sub- 
paragraph (B) on each review panel, except 
that the total representation under such sub- 
paragraph (B) on a review panel covering 
more than 4 States shall equal the number of 
States covered. 

(4) COMPENSATION.—(A) Members of each 
review panel appointed under paragraph 
(3)(C), while performing official duties under 
this subtitle shall receive compensation for 
travel and transportation expenses under 
section 5703 of title 5, United States Code. 

(B) Members of each review panel ap- 
pointed under paragraph (3)(C) may be com- 
pensated at a rate to be fixed by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, but not in excess of the 
maximum rate of pay for grade GS-18 pro- 
vided in the General Schedule under section 
5332 of title 5, United States Code, for each 
day such member spends performing the du- 
ties of the panel. 

(b) REPORTS TO CONGRESS.—The Secretary 
shall, after consideration of the findings and 
recommendations of each review panel estab- 
lished under subsection (a), submit a report 
to the Co 

(1) certifying that the physical oceano- 
graphic, ecological, and socioeconomic infor- 
mation available is sufficient to enable the 
Secretary to carry out his responsibilities 
under the Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act 
with respect to authorizing leasing and de- 
velopment in the area covered by such re- 
view panel; and 

(2) including a detailed explanation of any 
differences between such certification and 
the findings and recommendations of the re- 
view panel, along with a detailed justifica- 
tion for each such difference. 

(c) LEASING CONSIDERATIONS.—The Sec- 
retary shall, in determining whether to lease 
any area described in section 2434— 

(1) consider the findings and recommenda- 
tions of the appropriate review panel estab- 
lished under subsection (a) of this section; 
and 

(2) to the extent that the Secretary dis- 
agrees with such findings and recommenda- 
tions, provide substantial evidence for such 
disagreement. 


(a) NORTH ATLANTIC PLANNING AREA,—In 
the North Atlantic Planning Area, the fol- 
lowing additional restrictions and require- 
ments shall apply: 

(1) No preleasing activity shall be con- 
ducted before the issuance of the first final 5- 
year leasing plan under section 18 of the 
Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act after 
January 1, 2002. 

(2) No lease sale shall be held until after 
the expiration of 45 days of continuous ses- 
sion of Congress after the Secretary submits 
a report with respect to the area under sec- 
tion 2433(b). 

(b) MID-ATLANTIC PLANNING AREA.—In the 
Mid-Atlantic Planning Area, the following 
additional restrictions and requirements 
shall apply: 

(1) No preleasing activity shall be con- 
ducted before the issuance of the first final 5- 
year leasing plan under section 18 of the 
Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act after 
January 1, 2002. 

(2) No lease sale shall be held until after 
the expiration of 45 days of continuous ses- 
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sion of Congress after the Secretary submits 
a report with respect to the area under sec- 
tion 2433(b). 

(3)(A) The restrictions and requirements of 
subparagraphs (B), (C), and (D) of this para- 
graph shall apply only with respect to the 
area offshore North Carolina included within 
blocks numbered 246, 247, 290, 291, 334, 335, 
378, 379, 422, 423, 466, 467, 510, 511, 553, 554. 555, 
597, 598, 640, and 641 on protraction diagram 
NI 18-2 of the Universal Transverse Mercator 
Grid System. 

(B) Notwithstanding the requirements of 

section 5(a)(2)(A) and (B) of the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf Lands Act (43 U.S.C. 
1334(a)(2)(A) and (B), the Secretary, within 
90 days after the date of enactment of this 
Act, shall cancel any active leases in the 
area. 
(C) Before the cancellation required under 
subparagraph (B), no exploration or develop- 
ment plans or permits to drill shall be ap- 
proved for any such lease in existence on the 
date of enactment of this Act. 

(D) Compensation to lessees owning leases 
that are canceled under subparagraph (B) 
shall be determined under section 5(a)(2)(C) 
and (D) of the Outer Continental Shelf Lands 
Act (43 U.S.C. 1334(a)(2)(C) and (D)). 

(c) SOUTH ATLANTIC PLANNING AREA.—In 
the South Atlantic Planning Area, the fol- 
lowing additional restrictions and require- 
ments shall apply: 

(1) No preleasing activity shall be con- 
ducted before the issuance of the first final 5- 
year leasing plan under section 18 of the 
Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act after 
January 1, 2002. 

(2) No lease sale shall be held until after 
the expiration of 45 days of continuous ses- 
sion of Congress after the Secretary submits 
a report with respect to the area under sec- 
tion 2433(b). 

(d) STRAITS OF FLORIDA PLANNING AREA.— 
In the Straits of Florida Planning Area, the 
following additional restrictions and require- 
ments shall apply: 

(1) No preleasing activity shall be con- 
ducted before the issuance of the first final 5- 
year leasing plan under section 18 of the 
Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act after 
January 1, 2002. 

(2) No lease sale shall be held until after 
the expiration of 45 days of continuous ses- 
sion of Congress after the Secretary submits 
a report with respect to the area under sec- 
tion 2433(b). 

(e) EASTERN GULF OF MEXICO PLANNING 
AREA.—(1) In the Eastern Gulf of Mexico 
Planning Area north of 26 degrees north lati- 
tude and east of the lateral seaward bound- 
ary between the States of Florida and Ala- 
bama, the following additional restrictions 
and requirements shall apply: 

(A) No preleasing activity shall be con- 
ducted before the issuance of the first final 5- 
year leasing plan under section 18 of the 
Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act after 
January 1, 2002. 

(B) No lease sale shall be held until after 
the expiration of 45 days of continuous ses- 
sion of Congress after the Secretary submits 
a report with respect to the area under sec- 
tion 2433(b). 

(2) In the Eastern Gulf of Mexico Planning 
Area, the additional restrictions and require- 
ments in this paragraph shall apply only 
with respect to the area offshore Florida, 
south of 26 degrees north latitude and east of 
86 degrees west longitude: 

(A) No preleasing activity shall be con- 
ducted before the issuance of the first final 5- 
year leasing plan under section 18 of the 
Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act after 
January 1, 2002. 
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(B) No lease sale shall be held until after 
the expiration of 45 days of continuous ses- 
sion of Congress after the Secretary submits 
a report with respect to the area under sec- 
tion 2433(b). 

(C) Studies to acquire the information 
found inadequate by the National Research 
Council’s report shall be completed prior to 
any lease sale held after January 1, 2002. 

(DXi) Notwithstanding the requirements of 
section 5(a)(2)(A) and (B) of the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf Lands Act (43 U.S.C. 
1334(a)(2)(A) and (B), the Secretary, within 
90 days after the date of enactment of this 
Act, shall cancel any active leases in the 
area. 

(ii) Before the cancellation required under 
clause (i), no exploration or development 
plans or permits to drill shall be approved 
for any such lease in existence on the date of 
enactment of this Act. 

(iii) Compensation to lessees owning leases 
that are cancelled under clause (i) shall be 
determined under section 5(a)(2)(C) and (D) 
of the Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act (43 
U.S.C. 1334(a)(2)(C) and (D)). 

(f) SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, CENTRAL CALI- 
FORNIA, AND NORTHERN CALIFORNIA PLANNING 
AREAS.—In the Southern California, Central 
California, and Northern California Planning 
Areas, the following additional restrictions 
and requirements shall apply: 

(1) No preleasing activity shall be con- 
ducted before the issuance of the first final 5- 
year leasing plan under section 18 of the 
Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act after 
January 1, 2002. 

(2) No lease sale shall be held until after 
the expiration of 45 days of continuous ses- 
sion of Congress after the Secretary submits 
a report with respect to the area under sec- 
tion 2433(b). 

(3) Studies to acquire the information 
found inadequate by the National Research 
Council’s report shall be completed, and ad- 
ditional research on the incremental risks of 
an oil spill in the area shall be conducted, 
prior to any lease sale held after January 1. 
2002 


(g) WASHINGTON-OREGON PLANNING AREA.— 
In the Washington-Oregon Planning Area, 
the following additional restrictions and re- 
quirements shall apply: 

(1) No preleasing activity shall be con- 
ducted before the issuance of the first final 5- 
year leasing plan under section 18 of the 
Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act after 
January 1, 2002. 

(2) No lease sale shall be held until after 
the expiration of 45 days of continuous ses- 
sion of Congress after the Secretary submits 
a report with respect to the area under sec- 
tion 2433(b). 

(3) Studies recommended by the Pacific 
Northwest Outer Continental Shelf Task 
Force, shall be completed prior to any lease 
sale held after January 1, 2002. 

(4) No leasing or preleasing activity shall 
be conducted within the area designated as 
the Olympic Coast National Marine Sanc- 
tuary in accordance with Public Law 100-627. 

(h) NORTH ALEUTIAN BASIN PLANNING 
AREA.—In the North Aleutian Basin Plan- 
ning Area, the additional restrictions and re- 
quirements in this paragraph shall apply: 

(1) No preleasing activity shall be con- 
ducted before the issuance of the first final 5- 
year leasing plan under section 18 of the 
Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act after 
January 1, 2002. 

(2) No lease sale shall be held until after 
the expiration of 45 days of continuous ses- 
sion of Congress after the Secretary submits 
a report with respect to the area under sec- 
tion 2433(b). 
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(3A) Notwithstanding the requirements of 
section 5(a)(2)(A) and (B) of the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf Lands Act (43 U.S.C. 
1334(a)(2)(A) and (B), the Secretary, within 
90 days after the date of enactment of this 
Act, shall cancel any active leases in the 
area. 

(B) Before the cancellation required under 
subparagraph (A), no exploration or develop- 
ment plans or permits to drill shall be ap- 
proved for any such lease in existence on the 
date of enactment of this Act. 

(C) Compensation to lessees owning leases 
that are cancelled under subparagraph (A) 
shall be determined under section 5(a)(2)(C) 
and (D) of the Outer Continental Shelf Lands 
Act (43 U.S.C. 1334(a)(2)(C) and D)). 

(i) CONTINUOUS SESSION OF CONGRESS.—In 
computing any 45-day period of continuous 
session of Congress under this section— 

(1) continuity of session is broken only by 
an adjournment of the Congress sine die; and 

(2) the days on which either House of Con- 
gress is not in session because of an adjourn- 
ment of more than 3 days to a day certain 
are excluded. 

SEC. 2435. ALASKA OCS SUBSISTENCE REVIEW. 

The Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act (43 
U.S.C. 1301 et seq.), as amended by section 
2434(h) of this Act, is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 

“SEC. 32. ALASKA OCS SUBSISTENCE RE- 
vIEW.—Prior to issuing any five-year pro- 
gram under section 18 of this Act, conduct- 
ing any lease sale, or approving any plan or 
permit for exploration, development, or pro- 
duction activities in the Alaska region au- 
thorized by this Act, the Secretary shall 
comply with section 810 of the Alaska Na- 
tional Interest Lands Conservation Act (16 
U.S.C. 3120). At the lease sale stage the Sec- 
retary shall fully consider the effects of ex- 
ploration, development, and production upon 
subsistence uses.“ 

SEC. 2436. DEFINITIONS. 

For the purposes of this subtitle— 

(1) terms defined in the Outer Continental 
Shelf Lands Act have the meaning given 
such terms in that Act; 

(2) the term adequate“ means sufficiently 
complete to enable necessary decisions to be 
made under the Outer Continental Shelf 
Lands Act, and of sufficient scientific qual- 
ity to be repeatable, reliable, and valid in 
measurements and analysis with appropriate 
methods and subject; 

(3) the term National Research Council's 
report“ means the report entitled The Ade- 
quacy of Environmental Information for 
Outer Continental Shelf Oil and Gas- Deci- 
sions: Florida and California“ issued in 1989 
by the Council's Committee to Review the 
Outer Continental Shelf Environmental 
Studies Program and supported by the Presi- 
dent’s Outer Continental Shelf Leasing and 
Development Task Force through Depart- 
ment of the Interior Contract No. 
1435000130495; and 

(4) the term preleasing activities“ means 
activities conducted before a lease sale is 
held, and includes the scheduling of a lease, 
requests for industry interest, calls for infor- 
mation and nominations, area identifica- 
tions, publication of draft or final environ- 
mental impact statements, notices of sale, 
and any form of rotary drilling; but such 
term does not include environmental, geo- 
logic, geophysical, economic, engineering, or 
other scientific analyses, studies, and eval- 
uations, 

Subtitle C—Environmental Studies Program 
SEC. 2441. ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES. 

Section 20(a)(1) of the Outer Continental 

Shelf Lands Act (43 U.S.C. 1346(a)(1)) is 
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amended by adding at the end the following 
new sentence: Such study shall include an 
assessment of the adequacy of available 
physical oceanographic, ecological, and so- 
cioeconomic information.“. 
SEC. 2442. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

Section 20 of the Outer Continental Shelf 
Lands Act (43 U.S.C. 1346) is amended by add- 
ing at the end the following new subsections: 

“(g) ADEQUACY OF INFORMATION.—For the 
purposes of this section, the term ‘adequacy’ 
means sufficiently complete to enable nec- 
essary decisions to be made under this Act, 
and of sufficient quality to be repeatable, re- 
liable, and valid in measurements and analy- 
sis with appropriate methods and subject. 

ch) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated to 
the Secretary for carrying out this section— 

(J) $21,000,000 for fiscal year 1993; 

2) $25,000,000 for fiscal year 1994; 

) $30,000,000 for fiscal year 1995; 

**(4) $35,000,000 for fiscal year 1996; and 

(65) $40,000,000 for fiscal year 1997. 

Subtitle D—Miscellaneous 


SEC. 2451. CANCELLATION OF LEASES. 

Section 5(a)(2)(B) of the Outer Continental 
Shelf Lands Act (43 U.S.C. 1334(a)(2)(B)) is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting or pursuant to an Act of 

” after by the Secretary“; and 

(2) by striking five“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof two“. 

SEC. 2452. COMPENSATION FOR LEASE 
BUYBACKS. 


Section 5(a)(2) of the Outer Continental 
Shelf Lands Act (43 U.S.C. 1334(a)(2)) is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “and” at the end of sub- 
paragraph (C); and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
subparagraph: 

D) that compensation a lessee is entitled 
to receive under subparagraph (C) may be 
made in the form of currency, forgiveness of 
the lessee’s obligation to pay rents or royal- 
tles which would otherwise be paid to the 
Federal Government on another lease issued 
pursuant to this Act, or a combination of 
currency with such forgiveness.”’. 

SEC. 2453. EVALUATION OF DEVELOPMENT PO- 
TENTIAL. 


The Act of August 30, 1935 (Public Law No. 
409 of the 74th Congress), is amended by in- 
serting The Secretary shall undertake a 
demonstration project to evaluate the poten- 
tial for hydropower development, utilizing 
tidal currents;’’ after Document Numbered 
15, Seventy-fourth Congress:“. 

Subtitle E—Alaska Resources 
PART I—TRANS-ALASKA PIPELINE 


SEC. 2461. RESPONSIBILITY OF RIGHT-OF-WAY 
HOLDER. 


Title II of the Trans-Alaska Pipeline Au- 
thorization Act (43 U.S.C. 1651 et seq.) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“RESPONSIBILITY OF RIGHT-OF-WAY HOLDER 

“Sec. 208. In addition to the existing duties 
to respond to, contain, and clean up oil spills 
within the State of Alaska, including Prince 
William Sound, under section 204(b) of this 
Act and other laws and requirements, the 
holder of the right-of-way shall submit an oil 
spill response plan for Prince William Sound 
to the Secretary of Transportation for ap- 
proval under section 4202 of the Oil Pollution 
Act of 1990. 

SEC. 2462. EXXON VALDEZ SETTLEMENT FUND 
LAND ACQUISITION. 

Title II of the Trans-Alaska Pipeline Au- 

thorization Act (43 U.S.C. 1651 et seq.), as 
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amended by section 2401 of this Act, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“EXXON VALDEZ SETTLEMENT FUND HABITAT 

ACQUISITION 

“Sec. 209. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, all amounts received by the 
United States in settlement of United States 
v. Exxon Corporation and Exxon Shipping 
Company (Case No. A90-015-ICR and 2CR) 
(Criminal Plea Agreement) shall be exclu- 
sively utilized to acquire from willing sellers 
land or interests in land, including timber 
rights, within the Chugach National Forest 
in the Prince William Sound region and in 
other Gulf of Alaska areas affected by the 
discharge of oil from the T/V EXXON 
VALDEZ, including Kenai Fjords National 
Park, Afognak Island, the Alaska Maritime 
National Wildlife Refuge, and Kodiak Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge. 

“(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the Federal Trustees identified in the 
Memorandum of Agreement and Consent De- 
cree entered into by the United States and 
the State of Alaska, as approved by the Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Alaska on Oc- 
tober 8, 1991, shall not approve any restora- 
tion plan which does not include acquisition, 
in addition to that required by subsection 
(a), as the primary component of such res- 
toration plan.“. 

SEC. 2463. SUBSISTENCE CLAIMS AGAINST 
TRANS-ALASKA PIPELINE LIABILITY 
FUND. 

Section 204(c)(13) of the Trans-Alaska Pipe- 
line Authorization Act (43 U.S.C. 1653(c)(13)) 
is amended— 

(1) by striking out ‘‘and’’ at the end of sub- 
paragraph (A); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end of 
subparagraph (B) and inserting in lieu there- 
of “; and”; and 

(3) by adding after subparagraph (B) the 
following: 

„(C) all injuries suffered by individuals or 
entities due to the impact of a discharge on 
people engaging in subsistence. 

“In order to expedite compensation, the 
Fund shall certify a class action claim with 
respect to subparagraph (C).“ 

SEC. 2464, TAPS REMEDY NOT EXCLUSIVE. 

Section 204(c)(3) of the Trans-Alaska Pipe- 
line Authorization Act (43 U.S.C. 1653(c)(3)) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: “Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, claim determinations or pay- 
ments by the Fund shall not limit the right 
of any person to pursue other remedies pro- 
vided by State or Federal law against parties 
other than the Fund for the full amount of 
all uncompensated damages caused by a dis- 
charge of oil.“ 

SEC. 2465. UTILITY CORRIDOR. 

The Secretary of the Interior shall not im- 
plement the Bureau of Land Management’s 
Record of Decision related to the Utility 
Corridor Management Plan, dated January 
11. 1991. Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, lands withdrawn by Public Land 
Order No. 5150 of December 31, 1971, that are 
owned by the United States shall not be con- 
veyed or otherwise transferred to any other 
entity, but shall be retained and managed by 
the Secretary pursuant to applicable law. 

PART II—ARCTIC RESEARCH 


SEC. 2471. FUNDING FOR ARCTIC RESEARCH PRO- 
GRAMS. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—There is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated for a period of five 
fiscal years, commencing in fiscal year 1994, 
monies not to exceed $20,000,000 annually to 
be used to fund high priority research 
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projects and programs related to, among 
other things, understanding the long- and 
short-term effects of energy development 
and productive activities on the Arctic envi- 
ronment. To be eligible for funding under 
this section, the project or program must be 
identified in accordance with subsection (b). 

(b) ARCTIC RESEARCH PROJECTS LIST.—(1) 
Not later than six months after the date of 
enactment of this section, the Chairman of 
the Interagency Arctic Research Policy 
Committee shall prepare, with the concur- 
rence of the Arctic Research Commission, a 
list of arctic research projects and programs 
as described in subsection (a) which will be 
eligible for funding under this section. 

(2) The list referred to in paragraph (1) 
shall be transmitted to the Congress as part 
of the first budget submitted by the Presi- 
dent following enactment of this section. 
Thereafter, revisions of the list shall be pre- 
pared in accordance with paragraph (1) and 
transmitted to the Congress as part of the 
President's budget submission. 


Subtitle F—Transshipment of Plutonium 
Through United States Ports 
SEC. 2481. TRANSSHIPMENT OF PLUTONIUM 
THROUGH UNITED STATES PORTS. 

(a) DENIAL OF PORT PRIVILEGES.— 

(1) A vessel in transit from a foreign nation 
to a foreign nation that is transporting plu- 
tonium shall not be permitted entry, even 
under emergency circumstances, to any 
place in the United States and to the navi- 
gable waters of the United States, unless the 
container for the plutonium is certified as 
safe by the United States Nuclear Regu- 
latory Commission in accordance with sub- 
section (b). 

(2) INTERNATIONAL LAW.—Paragraph (1) of 
this subsection applies except when denial of 
entry violates international law or practice. 

(b) RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE NUCLEAR REG- 
ULATORY COMMISSION.— 

(1) DETERMINATION OF SAFETY.—The Nu- 
clear Regulatory Commission shall deter- 
mine whether the container referred to in 
subsection (a) is safe for use in the trans- 
porting of plutonium by vessels and transmit 
to Congress a certification for the purpose of 
such subsection in the case of each type of 
container determined to be safe. 

(2) TESTING.—In order to make a deter- 
mination with respect to a container under 
paragraph (1), the Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission shall test such container, to the full- 
est extent possible, under conditions ap- 
proximating a maximum credible accident 
involving collision, fire, and sinking, based 
upon actual worst case maritime accident 
experience. 

(3) LIMITATION.—The Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission may not certify under this sec- 
tion that a container is safe for use in the 
transportation of plutonium by vessel if the 
container ruptured or released any of its 
contents during tests conducted in accord- 
ance with paragraph (2). 

(4) EVALUATION.—The Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission shall evaluate the container 
certification required by subsection (a) in ac- 
cordance with the National Environmental 
Policy Act of 1969 (83 Stat. 852; 42 U.S.C. 4321 
et seq.) and all other applicable law. 

(c) CONTENT OF CERTIFICATION.—A certifi- 
cation referred to in subsection (a) with re- 
spect to a container shall include— 

(1) the determination of the Nuclear Regu- 
latory Commission as to the safety of such 
container; 

(2) a statement that the requirements of 
subsection (bez) were satisified in the test- 
ing of such container; and 
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(3) a statement that the container did not 
rupture or release any of its contents into 
the environment during testing. 

(d) DESIGN OF TESTING PROCEDURES.—In de- 
signing the tests required by subsection (b), 
the Nuclear Regulatory Commission shall— 

(1) convene an independent scientific panel 
of marine safety experts, a majority of whom 
shall be representatives of the Coast Guard 
and National Transportation Safety Board, 
to assist in (A) the definition of a maximum 
credible accident involving plutonium trans- 
port based upon a survey of maritime acci- 
dents and an assessment of the most severe 
conditions under which such accidents have 
occured and (B) the design of appropriate 
test procedures to replicate such conditions; 

(2) provide for public notice of the proposed 
definition and test procedures; 

(3) provide a reasonable opportunity for 
public comment on such definition and pro- 
cedures; and 

(4) consider such comments, if any, before 
making its final determination with respect 
to such definition and procedures. 

(e) TESTING RESULTS: REPORTS AND PUBLIC 
DISCLOSURE.—The Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission shall transmit to Congress a report 
on the results of each test conducted under 
this section and shall make such results 
available to the public. 

(f) INAPPLICABILITY TO MEDICAL DEVICES,— 
Subsections (a) through (c) shall not apply 
with respect to plutonium in any form con- 
tained in a medical device designed for indi- 
vidual human application. 

(g) INAPPLICABILITY TO MILITARY USES.— 
Subsections (a) through (c) shall not apply to 
plutonium in the form of nuclear weapons or 
to other shipments of plutonium determined 
by the Department of Energy to be directly 
connected with the United States national 
security or defense programs, 

(h) PAYMENT OF CosTs.—All costs incurred 
by the Nuclear Regulatory Commission asso- 
ciated with the testing program required by 
this section, and administrative costs relat- 
ed thereto, shall be reimbursed to the Nu- 
clear Regulatory Commission by any foreign 
country receiving plutonium shipped 
through the United States in containers 
specified by the Commission. 

(i) DEFINITION.—The term United States” 
means the several States, the District of Co- 
lumbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
the Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana 
Islands, American Samoa, Guam, the Virgin 
Islands, and any other territory or posses- 
sion of the United States. 

TITLE XXV—COAL, OIL, AND GAS 
SEC. 2501. 8 TO SURFACE MINING 


Section 402(b) of the Surface Mining Con- 
trol and Reclamation Act of 1977 (30 U.S.C. 
1232(b)) is amended by striking 1995 and in- 
serting in lieu thereof 2010, after which 
time the fee shall be established at a rate to 
continue to provide for the deposit referred 
to in subsection (h)“. 

SEC. 2502. HOT DRY ROCK GEOTHERMAL EN- 
ERGY. 

(a) USGS PROGRAM.—The Secretary of the 
Interior, acting through the United States 
Geological Survey, and in consultation with 
the Secretary of Energy, shall establish a co- 
operative Government-private sector pro- 
gram with respect to hot dry rock geo- 
thermal energy sources on public lands (as 
such term is defined in section 103(e) of the 
Federal Land Policy and Management Act of 
1976) and lands managed by the Department 
of Agriculture, other than any such public or 
other lands that are withdrawn from geo- 
thermal leasing. Such program shall include, 
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but shall not be limited to, activities to 
identify, select, and classify those areas 
throughout the United States that have a 
high potential for hot dry rock geothermal 
energy production and activities to develop 
and disseminate information regarding the 
utilization of such areas for hot dry rock en- 
ergy production. Such information may in- 
clude information regarding field test proc- 
esses and techniques for assuring that hot 
dry rock geothermal energy development 
projects are developed in an economically 
feasible manner without adverse environ- 
mental consequences. Utilizing the informa- 
tion developed by the Secretary, together 
with information developed in connection 
with other related programs carried out by 
other Federal agencies, the Secretary, acting 
through the United States Geological Sur- 
vey, may also enter into contracts and coop- 
erative agreements with any public or pri- 
vate entity to provide assistance to any such 
entity to enable such entity to carry out ad- 
ditional projects with respect to the utiliza- 
tion of hot dry rock geothermal energy re- 
sources which will further the purposes of 
this section. 

(b) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated such 
sums as may be necesary to carry out this 
section. 

SEC. 2503. HOT DRY ROCK GEOTHERMAL 
IN EASTERN UNITED STATES. 

The United States Geological Survey, in 
collaboration with the Secretary of Energy, 
shall convene a workshop of interested gov- 
ernmental and private parties to discuss the 
regional potential for hot, dry, rock geo- 
thermal energy in the Eastern United 
States. The purpose of the workshop shall be 
to review the status of recoverability of hot- 
dry-rock energy in the Eastern United 
States and to determine what geologic, tech- 
nological, and economic obstacles need to be 
overcome to make the utilization of hot dry 
rock energy feasible. The workshop shall be 
convened within 6 months after enactment of 
this Act and the United States Geological 
Survey shall submit a report to Congress 
within 6 months after the workshop contain- 
ing a summary of the findings and conclu- 
sions of the workshop. 

TITLE XXVI—INDIAN ENERGY RESOURCES 


SEC, 2601. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the Indian En- 
ergy Amendments of 1992. 

SEC. 2602. DEFINITIONS. 

For purposes of this title— 

(1) except as provided in section 1104(c) and 
section 1105(d), the term Indian tribe” 
means any Indian tribe, band, nation, or 
other organized group or community which 
is recognized as eligible for the special pro- 
grams and services provided by the United 
States to Indians because of their status as 
Indians; 

(2) the term Indian reservation” includes 
Indian reservations; public domain Indian al- 
lotments; former Indian reservations in 
Oklahoma; land held by incorporated Native 
groups, regional corporations, and village 
corporations under the provisions of the 
Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act (43 
U.S.C. 1601 et seq.); and dependent Indian 
communities within the borders of the Unit- 
ed States whether within the original or sub- 
sequently acquired territory thereof, and 
whether within or without the limits of a 
state; and 

(3) the term Secretary“ means the Sec- 
retary of the Department of Energy. 

SEC. 2603. TREATMENT OF INDIAN TRIBES AS 
STATES. 

(a) INVOLVEMENT OF TRIBES.—In imple- 

menting the provisions of this Act, the Sec- 
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retary shall involve Indian tribes to the 
maximum extent possible and where appro- 
priate and shall do so in a manner that is 
consistent with the Federal trust and the 
Government-to-Government relationship be- 
tween Indian tribes and the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

(b) TREATMENT AS STATE.—The Secretary 
may, whenever appropriate, treat an Indian 
tribe as a State for any purpose of sections 
122 and 123 pursuant to such reasonable con- 
ditions as the Secretary may establish. 

SEC. 2604. PROMOTING ENERGY RESOURCE DE- 


(a) DEMONSTRATION PROGRAMS.—The Sec- 
retary of Energy, in consultation with the 
Secretary of the Interior, shall establish and 
implement a demonstration program to as- 
sist Indian tribes in pursuing energy self-suf- 
ficiency and to promote the development of 
a vertically integrated energy industry on 
Indian reservations, in order to increase de- 
velopment of the substantial energy re- 
sources located on such Indian reservations. 
Such program shall include, but not be lim- 
ited to, the following components: 

(1) The Secretary shall provide develop- 
ment grants to Indian tribes or to joint ven- 
tures which are 51 percent or more con- 
trolled by an Indian tribe to assist Indian 
tribes in obtaining the managerial and tech- 
nical capability needed to develop the energy 
resources on Indian reservations. Such 
grants shall include provisions for manage- 
ment training for tribal or village members, 
improving the technical capacity of the In- 
dian tribe, and the reduction of tribal unem- 
ployment. Each grant shall be for a period of 
3 years, 

(2) The Secretary shall provide grants, not 
to exceed 50 percent of the project costs, for 
vertical integration projects. For purposes of 
this paragraph, the term vertical integra- 
tion project" means a project that promotes 
the vertical integration of the energy re- 
sources on an Indian reservation, so that the 
energy resources are used or processed on 
such Indian reservation. Such term includes, 
but is not limited to, projects involving solar 
and wind energy, oil refineries, the genera- 
tion and transmission of electricity, 
hydroelectricity, cogeneration, natural gas 
distribution, and clean, innovative uses of 
coal. 

(3) The Secretary shall provide technical 
assistance (and such other assistance as is 
appropriate) to Indian tribes for energy re- 
source development and to promote the ver- 
tical integration of energy resources on In- 
dian reservations. 

(b) Low INTEREST LOANS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall estab- 
lish a program for making low interest loans 
to Indian tribes. Such loans shall be used to 
promote Indian energy resource exploi- 
tation, development, and vertical integra- 
tion. 

(2) TERMS.—The Secretary shall establish 
reasonable terms for loans made under this 
subsection. 

(c) DEFINITION.—For the purposes of this 
section, the term Indian tribe“ means any 
Indian tribe, band, nation, or other organized 
group or community, including any Alaska 
Native village or regional or village corpora- 
tion as defined in or established pursuant to 
the Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act (43 
U.S.C. 1601 et seq.), which is recognized as el- 
igible for the special programs and services 
provided by the United States to Indians be- 
cause of their status as Indians. 

(d) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated— 
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(1) $10,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 
1994, 1995, 1996, 1997, 1998, and 1999 to carry 
out the purposes of subsection (a)(1); 

(2) $10,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 
1994, 1995, 1996, 1997, 1998, and 1999 to carry 
out the purposes of subsection (a)(2); and 

(3) such sums as are necessary to carry out 
the purposes of subsection (b). 

SEC. 2605. INDIAN ENERGY RESOURCE REGULA- 

(a) GRANTS.—The Secretary is authorized 
to make annual grants to Indian tribes for 
the purpose of assisting Indian tribes in the 
development, administration, implementa- 
tion, and enforcement of tribal laws and reg- 
ulations governing the development of en- 
ergy resources on Indian reseryations. 

(b) PURPOSE.—The purposes for which 
funds provided under a grant awarded under 
subsection (a) may be used include, but are 
not limited to— 

(1) the training and education of employees 
responsible for enforcing or monitoring com- 
pliance with Federal and tribal laws and reg- 
ulations; 

(2) the development of tribal inventories of 
energy resources; 

(3) the development of tribal laws and reg- 
ulations; 

(4) the development of tribal legal and gov- 
ernmental infrastructure to regulate envi- 
ronmental quality pursuant to Federal and 
tribal laws; and 

(5) the enforcement and monitoring of Fed- 
eral and tribal laws and regulations. 

(c) OTHER ASSISTANCE.—The Secretary 
shall cooperate with and provide assistance 
to Indian tribes for the purpose of assisting 
Indian tribes in the development, adminis- 
tration, and enforcement of tribal programs. 
Such cooperation and assistance shall in- 
clude the following: 

(1) Technical assistance and training, in- 
cluding the provision of necessary circulars 
and training materials. 

(2) Assistance in the preparation and main- 
tenance of a continuing inventory of infor- 
mation on tribal energy resources and tribal 
operations. In providing assistance under 
this paragraph, Federal departments and 
agencies shall make available to Indian 
tribes all relevant data concerning tribal en- 
ergy resource development consistent with 
applicable laws regarding disclosure of pro- 
prietary and confidential information. 

(d) DEFINITION.—For the purposes of this 
section, the term Indian tribe“ means any 
Indian tribe, band, nation, or other organized 
group or community, including an Alaska 
Native village or regional or village corpora- 
tion as defined in or established pursuant to 
the Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act (43 
U.S.C, 1601 et seq.), which is recognized as el- 
igible for the special programs and services 
provided by the United States to Indians be- 
cause of their status as Indians. 

(e) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated 
$10,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 1994, 
1995, 1996, 1997, 1998, and 1999 to carry out the 
purposes of this section. 

SEC. 2606. INDIAN ENERGY ROYALTY MANAGE- 
MENT COMMISSION. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—There is hereby es- 
tablished the Indian Energy Taxation and 
Royalty Management Commission (hereafter 
in this Act referred to as the Commission“). 

(b) MEMBERSHIP.—The Commission shall 
consist of 

(1) 8 members appointed by the Secretary 
of the Interior from recommendations sub- 
mitted by Indian tribes, at least 4 of whom 
shall be elected tribal leaders; 

(2) 3 members appointed by the Secretary 
of the Interior from recommendations sub- 
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mitted by the Governors of States that have 
Indian reservations with energy resources; 

(3) 1 member appointed by the Secretary of 
the Interior from among individuals in the 
private sector with expertise in tribal and 
State taxation of energy resources; 

(4) 1 member appointed by the Secretary of 
the Interior from individuals with expertise 
in oil and gas royalty management adminis- 
tration, including auditing and accounting; 

(5) 1 member appointed by the Secretary of 
the Interior from recommendations submit- 
ted by national environmental organiza- 
tions; and 

(6) the Secretary of the Interior, or his des- 
ignee. 

(c) APPOINTMENTS.—Members of the Com- 
mission shall be appointed not later than 60 
days following the date of the enactment of 
this title. 

(d) VACANCIES.—A vacancy in the Commis- 
sion shall be filled in the same manner as the 
original appointment was made. A vacancy 
in the Commission shall not affect the pow- 
ers of the Commission. 

(e) CHAIRPERSON.—The members of the 
Commission shall elect a Chairperson from 
among the members of the Commission. 

(f) QUORUM.—7 members of the Commission 
shall constitute a quorum, but a lesser num- 
ber may hold hearings. 

(g) ORGANIZATIONAL MEETING.—The Com- 
mission shall hold an organizational meeting 
to establish the rules and procedures of the 
Commission not later than 30 days after the 
members are first appointed to the Commis- 
sion. 

(h) COMPENSATION.—Each member of the 
Commission who is not an officer or em- 
ployee of the United States shall be com- 
pensated at a rate established by the Com- 
mission, not to exceed the rate of basic pay 
payable for level IV of the Executive Sched- 
ule under section 5315 of title 5, United 
States Code, for each day (including travel 
time) during which such member is engaged 
in the actual performance of duties as a 
member of the Commission. Each member of 
the Commission who is an officer or em- 
ployee of the United States shall receive no 
additional compensation. 

(i) TRAVEL.—While away from their homes 
or regular places of business in the perform- 
ance of duties for the Commission, all mem- 
bers of the Commission shall be allowed 
travel expenses, including per diem in lieu of 
subsistence, at a rate established by the 
Commission not to exceed the rates author- 
ized for employees under sections 5702 and 
5703 of title 5, United States Code. 

(j) COMMISSION STAFF.— 

(1) EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR.—The Commission 
shall appoint an Executive Director who 
shall be compensated at a rate established by 
the Commission not to exceed the rate of 
basic pay payable for level V of the Execu- 
tive Schedule under section 5316 of title 5, 
United States Code. 

(2) ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL.—With the ap- 
proval of the Commission, the Executive Di- 
rector may appoint and fix the compensation 
of such additional personnel as the Executive 
Director considers necessary to carry out the 
duties of the Commission. Such appoint- 
ments shall be made in accordance with the 
provisions of title 5, United States Code, gov- 
erning appointments in the competitive 
service, but at rates not to exceed the rate of 
basic pay payable for level 15 of the General 
Schedule. 

(3) EXPERTS AND CONSULTANTS.—Subject to 
such rules as may be issued by the Commis- 
sion, the Chairperson may procure tem- 
porary and intermittent services of experts 
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and consultants to the same extent as is au- 
thorized by section 3109 of title 5, United 
States Code, but at rates not to exceed $200 
a day for individuals, 

(4) PERSONNEL DETAIL AUTHORIZED,—Upon 
the request of the Chairperson, the head of 
any Federal agency is authorized to detail, 
on a reimbursable basis, any of the personnel 
of such agency to the Commission to assist 
the Commission in carrying out its duties 
under this title. Such detail shall be without 
interruption or loss of civil service status or 
privilege. 

(k) DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION.—The Com- 
mission shall— 

(1) develop proposals to address the dual 
taxation by Indian tribes and States of the 
extraction of mineral resources on Indian 
reservations; 

(2) make recommendations to improve the 
management, administration, accounting, 
and auditing of royalties associated with the 
production of oil and gas on Indian reserva- 
tions; 

(3) develop alternatives for the collection 
and distribution of royalties associated with 
the production of oil and gas on Indian res- 
ervations; and 

(4) develop proposals on incentives to fos- 
ter the development of energy resources on 
Indian reservations. 

(1) POWERS OF THE COMMISSION.—The pow- 
ers of the Commission shall include the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) For the purpose of carrying out its du- 
ties under this section, the Commission may 
hold hearings, take testimony, and receive 
evidence at such times and places as the 
Commission considers appropriate. The Com- 
mission may administer oaths or affirma- 
tions to witnesses appearing before the Com- 
mission. 

(2) Any member or employee of the Com- 
mission may, if authorized by the Commis- 
sion, take any action which the Commission 
is authorized to take by this section. 

(3) The Commission may secure directly 
from any Federal agency such information 
as may be necessary to enable the Commis- 
sion to carry out its duties under this sec- 
tion. 

(m) COMMISSION REPORT.—The Commission 
shall, within 12 months after funds are made 
available to carry out this section, prepare 
and transmit to the President, the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs of the 
House of Representatives, the Select Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs of the Senate, and 
the Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources of the Senate, a report containing 
the recommendations and proposals specified 
in subsection (k). 

(n) AUTHORIZATION.—There are authorized 
to be appropriated to the Commission 
$1,000,000 to carry out this section. Such sum 
shall remain available, without fiscal year 
limitation, until expended. 

(0) TERMINATION.—The Commission shall 
terminate 30 days after submitting the final 
report required under subsection (m). 

TITLE XXVII—INSULAR AREAS ENERGY 

SECURITY 
SEC. 2701. SHORT TITLE. 

This title shall be cited as the ‘Insular 
Areas Energy Security Act“. 

SEC. 2702. THE INSULAR AREAS ENERGY SECU- 
RITY AMENDMENT OF 1992. 

Section 604 of the Act entitled An Act to 
authorize appropriations for certain insular 
areas of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses“, Public Law 96-597, as amended by 
Public Law 98-213 (48 U.S.C. 1492), is amended 
by adding the following subsection— 

(g) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated $2,000,000 for each fiscal year 
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through 1998 for grants to insular area gov- 
ernments to carry out projects to evaluate 
the feasibility of, develop options for, and 
encourage the adoption of energy efficiency 
and renewable energy measures which reduce 
the dependence of the insular area on im- 
ported fuels and improve the quality of life 
in the insular area, such sums to remain 
available until expended. 

2) Factors which shall be considered in 
determining the amount of financial assist- 
ance to be provided for a proposed energy-ef- 
ficiency or renewable energy grant under 
this subsection shall include, but not be lim- 
ited to, the following: 

A) Whether the measure will reduce the 
relative dependence of the insular area on 
imported fuels. 

„B) The ease and costs of operation and 
maintenance of any facility contemplated as 
part of the project. 

“(C) Whether the project will rely on the 
use of conservation measures or indigenous, 
renewable energy resources that were identi- 
fied in the report by the Secretary of Energy 
pursuant to this section or identified by the 
Secretary as consistent with the purposes of 
this section. 

“(D) Whether the measure will contribute 
significantly to the quality of the environ- 
ment in the insular area.“ 

SEC. 2703. DEFINITION. 

Section 401 of Public Law 97-425, the Nu- 
clear Waste Policy Act of 1982 (42 U.S.C. 
10241) is amended by inserting “and” after 
“States,” the first place it appears, inserting 
a period after “District of Columbia”, and 
striking the remainder of the sentence. 

SEC. 2704. ELECTRICITY REQUIREMENTS IN 
TRUST TERRITORY OF THE PACIFIC 


Not later than 6 months after the date of 
enactment of this Act, the Secretary of the 
Interior shall, in consultation with the Gov- 
ernment of Palau, submit a plan to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Resources of 
the United States Senate and the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs of the United 
States House of Representatives to extend 
electric service to those areas of the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands that are not 
yet served or fully served and eliminate any 
debt incurred in the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands relating to its electrical gen- 
erating plant and related facilities. The plan 
shall include— 

(1) an assessment of the power needs of the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands both 
currently, and for the year 2000, including 
how electricity in the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands will be distributed to those 
areas that on the date of enactment of this 
Act do not have electricity; 

(2) an assessment of, and recommendations 
regarding, how these needs can be met; 

(3) an assessment of, and recommendations 
regarding, any additional legal authority or 
funding which may be necessary to meet 
these needs; and 

(4) an assessment of, and recommendations 
regarding, the respective roles of the Federal 
Government and the Government of the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands in 
meeting these needs. 

SEC. 2705. PCB CLEANUP IN MARSHALL ISLANDS 
AND FEDERATED STATES OF MICRO- 
NESIA. 


Section 105(h)(1) of Public Law 99-239 is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new paragraph: 

“The programs and services of the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency regarding 
PCBs shall, to the extent applicable, as ap- 
propriate, and in accordance with applicable 
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law, be construed to be made available to 
such islands.“ 
TITLE XXVIII—NUCLEAR PLANT 
LICENSING 
Subtitle A—Hearing and One-Step Licensing 
SEC. 2801. REQUIREMENT OF HEARING ON THE 
RECORD; JUDICIAL REVIEW. 

(a) HEARING.—Section 189 a. of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954 (42 U.S.C. 2239(a)) is 
amended— 

(1) in paragraph (I), by striking In any” 
and inserting Except as provided in para- 
graph (3), in any“ and by striking Commis- 
sion” the first place it appears and inserting 
“Nuclear Regulatory Commission (in this 
section referred to as the Commission)“; 

(2) in paragraph (2)(A), by striking The 
Commission” and inserting Except as pro- 
vided in paragraph (3), the Commission“: and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 


paragraph: 

“(3) In any proceeding described in para- 
graph (1) to grant, suspend, revoke, renew, or 
amend any license, construction permit, or 
combined construction permit and operating 
license for a production or utilization facil- 
ity licensed under section 103 or 104 b., the 
Commission shall grant a hearing on the 
record, upon the request of any person whose 
interest may be affected by the proceeding, 
and shall admit any such person as a party 
to such proceeding.’’. 

(b) JUDICIAL REVIEW.—Section 189 b. of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954 (42 U.S.C. 2239(b)) 
is amended by striking ‘‘subsection a. above“ 
and inserting ‘subsection a. or c.“. 

SEC. 2802, PREOPERATIONAL HEARING. 

Section 189 of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954 (42 U.S.C. 2239), as amended by section 
2101 of this Act, is further amended by add- 
ing at the end the following new subsection: 

"e. PREOPERATIONAL NOTICE AND HEAR- 
ING.— 

“(1) NOTICE.—The Commission shall pub- 
lish in the Federal Register notice of the ex- 
pected date of fuel loading and criticality of 
a production or utilization facility issued a 
combined construction permit and operating 
license under section 103 or 104 b., not later 
than 150 days before such date. 

“*(2) HEARING.—During the 60-day period be- 
ginning on the date of publication under 
paragraph (1), the Commission shall grant a 
hearing on the record, upon request, to any 
person whose interest may be affected by the 
operation of the production or utilization fa- 
cility that is the subject of such notice. 

(3) ScoPpE.—In a hearing granted under 
paragraph (2), the Commission shall be lim- 
ited to consideration of— 

“(A) whether such facility will operate in 
conformity with this Act and the rules and 
regulations of the Commission; and 

„B) whether such facility has been con- 
structed and will operate in conformity with 
any permit or license that has been issued 
for such facility by the Commission. 

*4) LIMITATION.—The Commission may 
grant a hearing under paragraph (2) to con- 
sider the issues described in subparagraph 
(A) of paragraph (3) only if the person re- 
questing such hearing presents significant 
new information previously unconsidered by 
the Commission."’. 

SEC. 2803. COMBINED CONSTRUCTION PERMITS 
AND OPERATING LICENSES. 

Section 185 of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954 (42 U.S.C. 2235) is amended— 

(1) by striking “Sec. 185. CONSTRUCTION 
PERMTTS.—All' and inserting the following: 

“Sec. 185. CONSTRUCTION PERMITS, Li- 
CENSES, AND COMBINED LICENSES.— 

“a. CONSTRUCTION PERMITS AND LICENSES.— 
All"; 
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(2) by striking Commission“ the first 
place it appears and inserting Nuclear Reg- 
ulatory Commission (in this section referred 
to as the ‘Commission’)"’; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 
subsection: 

“b. COMBINED LICENSES.— 

(I) IN GENERAL.—Nothing in subsection a. 
shall preclude the issuance by the Commis- 
sion of a combined construction permit and 
operating license pursuant to section 161 h., 
provided that prior to the commencement of 
operation of a production or utilization facil- 
ity under such a license, the Commission 
makes the findings described in subsection a. 
with respect to the facility that has applied 
for the combined license. 

02) EFFECT OF EARLIER PROCEEDINGS.—The 
findings of any early site permit or design 
certification referenced in an application for 
a combined construction permit and operat- 
ing license under paragraph (1)— 

“(A) shall not be deemed conclusive, for 
more than 10 years from the date of issuance 
of such findings, with respect to the issues in 
a combined license proceeding; but 

„B) shall constitute rebuttable presump- 
tions with respect to such issues. 

Subtitle B—License Renewal 
SEC. 2811. STANDARDS FOR RENEWAL AND 
SCOPE OF PROCEEDINGS. 

Section 103 c. of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954 (42 U.S.C. 2133(c)) is amended— 

(1) in the first sentence, by inserting ‘‘(1)’’ 
after c.“ and by inserting in accordance 
with paragraphs (2) and (3), after re- 
newed”’; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraphs: 

(2) Licenses for production or utilization 
facilities issued under subsection a. or sec- 
tion 104 b. may be renewed for a period not 
exceeding 20 years. 

“(3) The terms of any license for a produc- 
tion or utilization facility issued under this 
section or section 104 b., and the compliance 
of any such facility with the terms of its li- 
cense, applicable laws, and regulations, shall 
be considered within the scope of any license 
renewal proceeding under this subsection.“. 
SEC. 2812. LEAST-COST PLANNING REQUIRE- 


Section 103 c. of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954 (42 U.S.C. 2133(c)), as amended by section 
2111 of this Act, is further amended by add- 
ing at the end the following new paragraph: 

‘(4)(A) Before approving the renewal of 
any license for a production or utilization fa- 
cility under this subsection, the Commission 
shall require the licensee to certify that— 

(I) the licensee has carried out least-cost 
planning within the preceding 3-year period; 
and 

(Ii) the renewal of the license (including 
the terms of the license and the period of re- 
newal) is in conformance with such planning. 

B) For purposes of subparagraph (A), the 
term ‘least-cost planning’ means planning 
that— 

(i) includes a systematic comparison of 
energy efficiency, transmission, distribution, 
generation and supply investment opportuni- 
ties to minimize life-cycle costs of adequate 
and reliable utility services to customers; 

“(ii) takes into account necessary features 
for system operation such as diversity, reli- 
ability, dispatchability, and other factors of 
risk; 

(Iii) treats demand and supply resources 
on a consistent and integrated basis; 

(iv) provides the opportunity for public 
participation and comment; and 

) provides for methods of validating pre- 
dicted performance.“ 
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Subtitle C—Judicial Review of Enforcement 
Petitions 
SEC. 2821. ENFORCEMENT PETITIONS AND JUDI- 
CIAL REVIEW. 

Section 189 of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954 (42 U.S.C. 2239), as amended by sections 
2101 and 2102 of this Act, is further amended 
by adding at the end the following new sub- 
section: 

d. ENFORCEMENT PETITIONS.— 

(I) IN GENERAL.—Any person may petition 
the Commission to institute a proceeding to 
modify, suspend, or revoke a license, or for 
such other action as may be proper. 

%) STANDARDS FOR GRANTING.—The Com- 
mission shall grant any request under para- 
graph (1) if there is material evidence to sug- 
gest that the holder of the license with re- 
spect to which a request has been made 
under paragraph (1) is in significant non- 
compliance with the terms of its license, this 
chapter, or the Commission's regulations, or 
that conditions at the licensed facility may 
present undue risk to the public health and 
safety, or common defense and security. 

(3) JUDICIAL REVIEW.—Any Commission 
order denying a request under paragraph (1) 
shall be subject to judicial review in accord- 
ance with chapter 158 of title 28, United 
States Code, and chapter 7 of title 5, United 
States Code.“ 

TITLE XXIX—RADIATION PROTECTION 
Subtitle A—Below Regulatory Concern 
SEC. 2901. STATE AUTHORITY TO REGULATE RA- 
DIATION BELOW LEVEL OF NRC 

REGULATORY CONCERN. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954 (42 U.S.C. 2011 et seq.) is amended by 
inserting after section 275 the following new 
section: 

“SEC. 276. STATE AUTHORITY TO REGULATE RA- 


(a) IN GENERAL.—No provision of this Act, 
or of any other Federal law, may be con- 
strued to prohibit or otherwise restrict the 
authority of any State to regulate, on the 
basis of radiological hazard, the manage- 
ment, storage, incineration, or disposal of 
low-level radioactive waste, or other prac- 
tices, materials, or emissions involving ra- 
dioactivity, if the Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission, after January 1, 1990— 

“(1) exempts such waste, practices, mate- 
rials, or emissions from regulation; or 

(2) issues a regulation governing such 
waste, practices, materials, or emissions 
that reduces protection of the public health 
and safety (as determined by any State seek- 
ing to regulate under this subsection). 

“(b) AUTHORITY TO EXCLUDE WASTE.— 

“(1) COMPACTED STATES.—Any State that is 
a member of a compact for the disposal of 
low-level radioactive waste may prohibit or 
otherwise restrict the importation into such 
State, for purposes of storage or disposal in 
such State, of low-level radioactive waste, or 
other radioactive materials, generated out- 
side the borders of the compact region of 
such State, if the Commission, after January 
1, 1990— 

A) exempts such waste or materials from 
regulation; or 

(B) issues a regulation governing such 
waste or materials that reduces protection of 
the public health and safety (as determined 
by such State). 

(62) NON-COMPACTED STATES.—Any State 
that is not a member of a compact for the 
disposal of low-level radioactive waste may 
prohibit or otherwise restrict the importa- 
tion into such State, for purposes of storage 
or disposal in such State, of low-level radio- 
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active waste, or other radioactive materials, 

generated outside the borders of such State, 

if the Commission, after January 1, 1990— 

“(A) exempts such waste or materials from 
regulation; or 

„B) issues a regulation governing such 
waste or materials that reduces protection of 
the public health and safety (as determined 
by such State). 

„% DEFINITIONS.—Each term used in this 
section that is also used in the Low-Level 
Radioactive Waste Policy Act shall have the 
meaning given such term in section 2 of such 
Act.“. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—The table of 
contents of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 (42 
U.S.C. 2011 prec.) is amended by inserting 
after the item relating to section 275 the fol- 
lowing new item: 

“Sec. 276. State authority to regulate radi- 
ation below level of regulatory 
concern of Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission.”’. 

SEC. 2902. REVOCATION OF RELATED NRC POL- 

ICY STATEMENTS. 

The policy statements of the Nuclear Reg- 
ulatory Commission published in the Federal 
Register on July 3, 1990 (55 Fed. Reg. 27522) 
and August 29, 1986 (51 Fed. Reg. 30839), relat- 
ing to radioactive waste below regulatory 
concern, shall have no effect after the date of 
the enactment of this Act. 

Subtitle B—Standards for Cleanup of 
Contaminated Sites 
SEC, 2911. GENERALLY APPLICABLE STANDARDS 
FOR CLEANUP OF RADIOLOGICALLY 
CONTAMINATED SITES. 

(a) EPA REVIEW OF CONTAMINATED SITES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Administrator of the 
Environmental Protection Agency shall— 

(A) conduct a review of information avail- 
able on radiologically contaminated sites to 
assess the number of such sites and the gen- 
eral levels and nature of such contamina- 
tion; and 

(B) not later than 9 months after the date 
of the enactment of this Act, submit to the 
Congress a report setting forth the findings 
of the Administrator as a result of such re- 
view. 

(2) ASSESSMENTS BY OTHER FEDERAL AGEN- 
CIES.—To assist the review required under 
paragraph (1), the Secretary of Energy and 
the Nuclear Regulatory Commission shall— 

(A) assess the extent of radiological con- 
tamination of sites under their respective ju- 
risdictions; and 

(B) not later than 6 months after the date 
of the enactment of this Act, submit to the 
Administrator reports setting forth their 
findings as a result of such assessment. 

(b) ISSUANCE OF STANDARDS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Administrator shall 
issue regulations establishing generally ap- 
plicable standards for the decontamination 
of radiologically contaminated sites. 

(2) MATTERS TO BE CONSIDERED.—In estab- 
lishing the standards under paragraph (1), 
the Administrator shall consider— 

(A) the risk to human health remaining 
after implementation of the standards; 

(B) the cost of applying the standards, to 
the extent that the standards are more strin- 
gent than would be required to provide ade- 
quate protection of public health and safety; 

(C) the reasonably anticipated future uses 
of the sites; and 

(D) the cleanup criteria used by the Ad- 
ministrator in implementing other pro- 
grams. 

(3) SCHEDULE FOR ISSUANCE.—The Adminis- 
trator shall publish— 

(A) proposed regulations under this sub- 
section not later than 9 months after the 
date of the enactment of this Act; and 
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(B) final regulations under this subsection 
not later than 18 months after the date of 
the enactment of this Act. 

(c) INTERAGENCY ADVISORY COMMITTEE.— 
The Administrator shall establish and chair 
an interagency committee to provide infor- 
mation and advice in carrying out the re- 
sponsibilities of the Administrator under 
this section. 

(d) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion: 

(1) ADMINISTRATOR.—The term Adminis- 
trator” means the Administrator of the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency. 

(2) RADIOLOGICALLY CONTAMINATED SITE.— 
The term “radiologically contaminated site“ 
means a site in the United States that— 

(A) is owned or operated by the Federal 
Government, or is licensed by the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission or by an agreement 
State under section 274 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954 (42 U.S.C. 2021); and 

(B) is contaminated with radioactivity as a 
result of human activity. 

Subtitle C—Disposal Standards at Mill 
Tailings Sites 
DISPOSAL STANDARDS AT MILL 
TAILINGS SITES. 

Section 84 of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954 (42 U.S.C. 2114) is amended by adding at 
the end the following new subsection: 

“(d) No radioactive material may be dis- 
posed of at a site subject to Federal regula- 
tion pursuant to title II of the Uranium Mill 
Tailings Radiation Control Act of 1978 un- 
less— 

1) the Governor of the State has agreed 
to such disposal; or 

2) the radioactive material to be disposed 
of is byproduct material as defined in section 
11 e. (2) and 

“(A) the site to be used for disposal is in 
compliance with all applicable Federal and 
State regulations; and 

„B) the proposed disposal will not cause 
the site to fail to comply with such regula- 
tions or significantly increase the risk asso- 
ciated with the site to the public health, 
safety, and environment.“. 

TITLE XXX—MISCELLANEOUS 
SEC. 3001. POWERPLANT AND INDUSTRIAL FUEL 
USE ACT OF 1978 REPEAL. 

Section 403(a) of the Powerplant and Indus- 
trial Fuel Use Act of 1978 (42 U.S.C. 8373(a)) 
is repealed. 

SEC. 3002. ALASKA NATURAL GAS TRANSPOR- 
TATION ACT OF 1976 REPEAL, 

(a) REPEAL.—Section 7(a)(5) of the Alaska 
Natural Gas Transportation Act of 1976 (15 
U.S.C. 719e(a)(5)) is repealed. 

(b) ABOLITION OF OFFICE OF FEDERAL IN- 
SPECTOR OF CONSTRUCTION.—The Office of 
Federal Inspector of Construction for the 
Alaska Natural Gas Transportation System, 
created pursuant to the paragraph repealed 
by subsection (a) of this section, is abolished. 
All functions and authority vested in the In- 
spector are hereby transferred to the Chair- 
man of the Federal Energy Regulatory Com- 
mission. 

(c) REVOCATION OF CERTAIN OFI REGULA- 
TIONS.—Regulations applicable to the Office 
of Federal Inspector of the Alaska Natural 
Gas Transportation System, as set forth in 
chapter 15 of title 10, Code of Federal Regula- 
tions, are hereby revoked. 

SEC, 3003. GEOTHERMAL HEAT PUMPS. 

The Secretary shall— 

(1) encourage States, municipalities, coun- 
ties, and townships to allow the installation 
of geothermal heat pumps, and, where appli- 
cable, to permit public and private water re- 
cipients to utilize the flow of water from, 
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and back into, public and private water 
mains for the purpose of providing sufficient 
water supply for the operation of residential 
and commercial geothermal heat pumps; and 

(2) not discourage any local authority 
which allows the use of geothermal heat 
pumps from— 

(A) inspecting, at any reasonable time, 
geothermal heat pump connections to the 
water system to ensure the exclusive use of 
the public or private water supply to the 
geothermal heat pump system; and 

(B) requiring that geothermal heat pump 
systems be designed and installed in a man- 
ner that minimizes the risk of contamina- 
tion of the public water supply. 

SEC. 3004. EMPLOYEE PROTECTION FOR NU- 
CLEAR WHISTLEBLOWERS. 


(a) INTERNAL WHISTLEBLOWERS; EMPLOY- 
ERS.—Section 210(a) of the Energy Reorga- 
nization Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 585l(a)) is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting ‘*(1)" after “SEC. 210. (a)“; 

(2) by striking, including“ and all that 
follows through licensee or applicant,’’; 

(3) by inserting after the dash the follow- 
ing new subparagraphs: 

“(A) notified his employer (or an agent of 
such employer) of an alleged violation of this 
Act or the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 (42 
U.S.C. 2011 et seq.); 

B) opposed any practice made unlawful 
by this Act or the Atomic Energy Act of 1954; 

„) testified before Congress or at any 
Federal or State proceeding regarding any 
provision (or proposed provision) of this Act 
or the Atomic Energy Act of 1954;”’; 

(4) by redesignating paragraphs (1) through 
(3) as subparagraphs (D) through (F), respec- 
tively; and 

(5) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraph: 

“(2) For purposes of this section, the term 
‘employer’ includes— 

A) a licensee of the Commission or of an 
agreement State under section 274 of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954 (42 U.S.C. 2021); 

„B) an applicant for a license from the 
Commission or such an agreement State; 

“(C) a contractor or subcontractor of such 
a licensee or applicant; 

OD) a contractor or subcontractor at a nu- 
clear or radioactive waste facility of the De- 
partment of Energy; and 

„E) any other employer engaged in any 
activity licensed under the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954.“ 

(b) TIME PERIOD FOR FILING COMPLAINT.— 
Section 210(b)(1) of the Energy Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5851(b)(1)) is 
amended by striking thirty days“ and in- 
serting 1 year". 

(c) DE NOVO REVIEW. Section 210(b)(2)(A) 
of the Energy Reorganization Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5851(b)(2)(A)) is amended— 

(1) by inserting (i)“ after ‘(2)(A)"; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
clause: 

(ii)) Notwithstanding subsection (c)(2), 
in the event that the Secretary does not 
issue an order under clause (i) within the 120- 
day period prescribed by such clause, the 
complainant shall be entitled to de novo re- 
view of the complaint in any district court of 
the United States. 

(II) Nothing in this subparagraph shall be 
construed to preclude the applicability of 
the provisions of section 554 of title 5, United 
States Code, to the issuance of an order 
under clause ().“ 

(d) AVOIDANCE OF FRIVOLOUS COMPLAINTS.— 
Section 210(b) of the Energy Reorganization 
Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5851(b)) is amended by 
adding at the end the following new para- 
graph: 
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“(3)(A) The Secretary may determine that 
a violation of subsection (a) has occurred 
only if the complainant has demonstrated 
that any behavior described in subpara- 
graphs (A) through (F) of subsection (a)(1) 
was a contributing factor in the unfavorable 
personnel action alleged in the complaint. 

B) Relief may not be ordered under para- 
graph (2) if the employer demonstrates by 
clear and convincing evidence that it would 
have taken the same unfavorable personnel 
action in the absence of such behavior.“ 

(e) NONPREEMPTION.—Section 210 of the En- 
ergy Reorganization Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 
5851) is amended by adding at the end the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

ch) Notwithstanding subsection (c)(2), the 
provisions of this section shall not be con- 
strued to preclude a complainant under this 
section from pursuing any right or remedy 
otherwise available to such complainant 
under any law— 

“(1) contemporaneously with pursuit of re- 
lief under this section; 

2) subsequent to the issuance of a final 
order by the Secretary under this section; or 

“(3) subsequent to judicial review under 
subsection (c).“. 

(f) POSTING REQUIREMENT.—Section 210 of 
the Energy Reorganization Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5851) is further amended by adding at 
the end the following new subsection: 

““i) The provisions of this section shall be 
prominently posted in any place of employ- 
ment to which this section applies.“ 

(g) EXEMPLARY DAMAGES.—Section 210 of 
the Energy Reorganization Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5851) is further amended by adding at 
the end the following new subsection: 

J) In any action brought under this sec- 
tion, the Secretary or, on appeal under sub- 
section (b)(2)A)(ii), the United States dis- 
trict court, shall have jurisdiction to grant 
all appropriate relief, including injunctive 
relief, compensatory, and exemplary dam- 
ages. 

(h) DuTy OF NRC TO INVESTIGATE SUB- 
STANTIVE ALLEGATIONS.—Section 210 of the 
Energy Reorganization Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 
5851) is further amended by adding at the end 
the following new subsection: 

**(k)(1) The Commission or the Department 
of Energy shall not delay any investigation 
or proceeding by it with respect to an alleged 
violation of this Act or the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954 (42 U.S.C. 2011 et seq.) on the basis 
of— 

(A) the filing of a complaint under sub- 
section (b)(1); or 

B) any investigation by the Secretary, or 
other action, under this section in response 
to such complaint. 

2) A determination by the Secretary 
under this section that a violation of sub- 
section (a) has not occurred shall not be con- 
sidered by the Commission or the Depart- 
ment of Energy in its determination of 
whether any violation of this Act or the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954 has occurred.”’. 

(i) PROHIBITION ON PASSTHROUGH OF DAM- 
AGES AND LEGAL CosTs.—Section 210 of the 
Energy Reorganization Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 
5851) is further amended by adding at the end 
the following new subsection: 

“(1) In the event that a complainant pre- 
vails in any action against a contractor or 
subcontractor of the Department of Energy 
under this section, no amount awarded 
against such contractor or subcontractor in 
such action, nor any amount paid by such 
contractor or subcontractor in legal costs re- 
lated to such action, may be paid or reim- 
bursed, directly or indirectly, by contract or 
otherwise, by the Department of Energy or 
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any other Federal entity. No such amount 
may be considered an allowable cost under 
any contract with the Department of En- 
ergy.”’. 
(j) TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING AMEND- 
MENTS.— 

(1) The title heading of title II of the En- 
ergy Reorganization Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 
5841 et seq.) is amended to read as follows: 


“TITLE H-NUCLEAR REGULATORY COM- 
MISSION; NUCLEAR WHISTLEBLOWER 
PROTECTION”. 

(2) Section 210(b)(1) of the Energy Reorga- 
nization Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5851(b)(1)) is 
amended— 

(A) by striking ‘(hereinafter in this sub- 
section referred to as the Secretary“) and 
inserting (in this section referred to as the 
Secretary); and 

(B) by striking and the Commission” and 
inserting ‘‘, the Commission, and the Depart- 
ment of Energy“. 

(3) The second of the two sections of the 
Energy Reorganization Act of 1974 that is 
numbered 210 (42 U.S.C. 5851) is redesignated 
as section 211. 

(k) APPLICABILITY.—The amendments made 
by this section shall apply to claims filed 
under section 211(b)(1) of the Energy Reorga- 
nization Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5851(b)(1)) on 
or after the date of the enactment of this 
Act. 

SEC. 3005. RENEWABLE ENERGY 

ONSTRATION PROGRAM. 

The Secretary shall designate a location 
for a Federal demonstration of integrating 
renewable, coal, oil, and other energy pro- 
duction with agriculture and manufacturing. 
Such location shall— 

(1) be in a county with greater than 18 per- 
cent unemployment in December 1991; 

(2) be in a county which lost greater than 
6 percent of its population between 1980 and 
1990; and 

(3) have had an energy park development 
plan approved by a governmental body before 
March 10, 1992. 

There are authorized to be appropriated to 

the Secretary $1,000,000, for providing grants, 

with or without a recoupment requirement, 
to attract new energy-related industries to 
the location designated under this section. 

The Federal share of the cost of any project 

funded under this section shall not exceed 20 

percent of the total capital costs of the 

project. 

SEC, 3006, USE OF ENERGY FUTURES FOR FUEL 

PURCHASES. 
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(a) FUEL Stupy.—The Secretary of Energy 
shall conduct a study— 

(1) to ascertain if the use of energy futures 
and options contracts could provide cost-ef- 
fective protection for Government entities 
(including Government purchases for mili- 
tary purposes and for the Strategic Petro- 
leum Reserve) and consumer cooperatives (or 
any organization whose purpose is to pur- 
chase fuel in bulk) from unanticipated 
surges in the price of fuel; and 

(2) to ascertain how such Government enti- 
ties or consumer cooperatives may be edu- 
cated in the prudent use of energy futures 
and options contracts to maximize their pur- 
chasing effectiveness, protect themselves 
against unanticipated surges in the price of 
fuel, and minimize fuel costs. 

(b) REPORT.—The Secretary of Energy, no 
later than 12 months after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, shall transmit the study 
required in this section to the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources of the Senate. 
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(c) PILOT PROGRAM.—The Secretary of En- 
ergy shall conduct a pilot program, com- 
mencing not later than 30 days after the 
transmission of the study required in sub- 
section (b), to educate such governmental 
entities, consumer cooperatives, or other or- 
ganizations on the prudent and cost-effective 
use of energy futures and options contracts 
to increase their protection against unan- 
ticipated surges in the price of fuel and 
thereby increase the efficiency of their fuel 
purchase or assistance programs. 

(d) AUTHORIZATION.—There are authorized 
to be appropriated such sums as may be nec- 
essary to carry out this section. 

SEC. 3007. ENERGY SUBSIDY STUDY. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall con- 
tract with the National Academy of Sciences 
to conduct a study of energy subsidies that— 

(1) are in effect on the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act; or 

(2) have been in effect prior to the date of 
the enactment of this Act. 

(b) REPORT TO CONGRESS.—Not later than 
18 months after the date of the enactment of 
this Act, the Secretary shall transmit to the 
Congress, the results of such study to be ac- 
companied by recommendations for legisla- 
tion, if any. 

(c) CONTENTS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The study shall identify 
and quantify the direct and indirect sub- 
sidies and other legal and institutional fac- 
tors that influence decisions in the market- 
place concerning fuels and energy tech- 
nologies. 

(2) TOPICS FOR EXAMINATION.—The study 
shall examine— 

(A) fuel and technology choices that are— 

(i) available on the date of the enactment 
of this Act; or 

(ii) reasonably foreseeable on the date of 
the enactment of this Act; 

(B) production subsidies for the extraction 
of raw materials; 

(C) subsidies encouraging investment in 
large capital projects; 

(D) indemnification; 

(E) fuel cycle subsidies, including waste 
disposal; 

(F) government research and development 
support; and 

(G) other relevant incentives and disincen- 
tives. 

(d) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated to 
carry out this section $500,000 for each of the 
fiscal years 1993 and 1994. 

SEC. 3008, TAR SANDS. 

(a) PoLicy.—It is the policy of the United 
States to encourage the development and 
production, by all means consistent with 
sound engineering, economic, and environ- 
mental practices, of deposits of tar sands. 

(b) Stupy.—The Secretary of Energy shall. 
within one year after the date of enactment 
of this Act, submit to the Congress the re- 
sults of a study which— 

(1) identifies and evaluates the develop- 
ment potential of sources of tar sands in the 
United States, including tar sands waste 
tailings; 

(2) identifies and evaluates processes for 
extracting oil from those identified tar sands 
sources; and 

(3) evaluates the environmental benefits 
of, and the potential for coproduction of 
minerals and metals from, such processes. 
SEC. 3009, EXEMPTION OF CERTAIN RESEARCH 

AND EDUCATIONAL LICENSEES 
FROM ANNUAL CHARGES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 6101(c) of the Om- 
nibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1990 (42 
U.S.C. 2214(c)) is amended— 
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(1) in paragraph (1), by striking Any li- 
censee”’ and inserting “Except as provided in 
paragraph (4), any licensee“; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 

ph: 

) EXEMPTION,— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—Paragraph (1) shall not 
apply to the holder of any license for a feder- 
ally owned research reactor used primarily 
for educational training and academic re- 
search purposes. 

„B) RESEARCH REACTOR.—For purposes of 
subparagraph (A), the term ‘research reac- 
tor’ means a nuclear reactor that— 

(J) is licensed by the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission under section 104 c. of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954 (42 U.S.C. 2134(c)) 
for operation at a thermal power level of 10 
megawatts or less; and 

ii) if so licensed for operation at a ther- 
mal power level of more than 1 megawatt, 
does not contain— 

J) a circulating loop through the core in 
which the licensee conducts fuel experi- 
ments; 

(II) a liquid fuel loading; or 

(III) an experimental facility in the core 
in excess of 16 square inches in cross-sec- 
tion."’. 

(b) APPLICABILITY.—The amendments made 
by this section shall apply to annual charges 
assessed under section 6101(c) of the Omnibus 
Budget Reconciliation Act of 1990 (42 U.S.C. 
2214(c)) for fiscal year 1992 or any succeeding 
fiscal year. 

SEC. 3010. AMENDMENTS TO TITLE 11 OF THE 
UNITED STATES CODE. 

(a) DEFINITIONS.— 

(1) FARMOUT AGREEMENT.—Section 101 of 
title 11, United States Code, is amended— 

(A) by redesignating paragraph (22) and all 
that follows through the last paragraph (57) 
as paragraphs (23) through (62), respectively, 
and 

(B) by inserting after paragraph (21) the 
following: 

622) ‘farmout agreement’ means written 
agreement in which— 

“(A) the owner of a right to drill, produce, 
or operate liquid or gaseous hydrocarbons on 
property agrees or has agreed to transfer or 
assign all or a part of such right to another 
entity; and 

„B) such other entity (either directly or 
through its agents or its assigns), as consid- 
eration, agrees to perform drilling, rework- 
ing, recompleting, testing, or similar or re- 
lated operations, to develop or produce liq- 
uid or gaseous hydrocarbons on the prop- 
erty;”’. 

(2) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.—(A) Section 
362(b)(6) of title 11, United States Code, is 
amended— 

(i) by striking section 101(34)’’ and insert- 
ing “section 101“, and 

(ii) by striking section 101(35)” and insert- 
ing section 101“. 

(B) Section 546(e) of title 11, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(i) by striking section 101(34)"’ and insert- 
ing section 101“, and 

(ii) by striking section 101(35)” and insert- 
ing section 101”. 

(C) Section 548(d)(2)(B) of title 11, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(i) by striking section 101(34)"’ and insert- 
ing section 101“, and 

(ii) by striking section 101(35)" and insert- 
ing section 101”. 

(D) Section 207(c)(8)(D) of the Federal Cred- 
it Union Act (12 U.S.C. 1787(c)(8)(D)) is 
amended— 

(i) in clause (iii) by striking section 
101(24)”’ and inserting section 101", 
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(ii) in clause (iv)(I) by striking section 
101(41)” and inserting section 101“, and 

(iii) in clause (v) by striking section 
101(50)"’ and inserting section 101“. 

(E) Section 11(e)(8)(D) of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Act (12 U.S.C. 1821(e)(8)(D)) is 
amended— 

(i) in clause (iv) by striking 
101(24)"' and inserting section 101“, 

(ii) in clause (v)(I) by striking section 
101041)“ and inserting ‘‘section 101“, and 

(iii) in clause (viii) by striking section 
10150) and inserting section 101“. 

(b) PROPERTY OF THE ESTATE. — Section 
541(b) of title 11, United States Code, is 
amended— 

(1) in paragraph (2) by striking or“ at the 
end, 

(2) in paragraph (3) by striking the period 
at the end and inserting “; or“, and 

(3) by adding at the end the following: 

“(4) any interest of the debtor in liquid or 
gaseous hydrocarbons to the extent that— 

(A) the debtor has transferred or has 
agreed to transfer such interest pursuant to 
a farmout agreement or any written agree- 
ment directly related to a farmout agree- 
ment; and 

“(B) but for the operation of this para- 

graph, the estate could include such interest 
only by virtue of section 365 or 544(a)(3) of 
this title. 
Paragraph (4) shall not be construed to ex- 
clude from the estate any consideration the 
debtor retains, receives, or is entitled to re- 
ceive for transferring an interest in liquid or 
gaseous hydrocarbons pursuant to a farmout 
agreement.“. 

(c) EFFECTIVE DATE; APPLICATION OF 
AMENDMENTS.—(1) Except as provided in 
paragraph (2), the amendments made by this 
section shall take effect on the date of the 
enactment of this Act. 

(2) The amendments made by this section 
shall not apply with respect to any case com- 
menced under title 11 of the United States 
Code before the date of the enactment of this 
Act. 

The CHAIRMAN. No amendment to 
the amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute is in order except those amend- 
ments printed in House Report 102-528 
or by a subsequent order of the House. 
Said amendments shall be considered 
in the order and manner specified in 
the report—and in the unanimous con- 
sent order of the House of today—shall 
be considered as read, and shall not be 
subject to amendment except as speci- 
fied in House Report 102-528. Debate 
time for each amendment shall be 
equally divided and controlled by the 
proponent and an opponent of the 
amendment. 

It is now in order to consider amend- 
ment No. 2 printed in House Report 
102-528. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HOAGLAND 

Mr. HOAGLAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will des- 
ignate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HOAGLAND: 
Page 80, line 21, insert before the period the 
following: , except that in the case of any 
State without a Statewide ratemaking au- 
thority, such term shall mean the State en- 
ergy office“. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
HOAGLAND] will be recognized for 5 
minutes, and a Member opposed will be 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. HOAGLAND]. 

Mr. HOAGLAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Chairman and colleagues, title I 
of the bill provides energy conservation 
grants to the States of up to $100,000 a 
year to be funneled through the State 
regulatory agency. In Nebraska we 
have no State regulatory agency, be- 
cause we have public power in Ne- 
braska, and we have had public power 
in Nebraska since the days of Congress- 
man and Senator George Norris, one of 
the great political leaders of Nebraska 
and of America. Senator Norris, 
through an initiative petition, brought 
to Nebraska public power. 

Each of the public power districts in 
Nebraska sets its own rates. We have 
no State regulatory agency. We are of- 
fering this amendment. I will offer it 
along with my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. BEREUTER]. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOAGLAND. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Chairman, this 
Member would like to commend the 
chairman of the Rules Committee, the 
distinguished gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. MOAKLEY] and the rank- 
ing minority member of the Rules 
Committee, the distinguished gentle- 
men from New York [Mr. SOLOMON] for 
crafting a rule for H.R. 776 that allows 
for the consideration of this amend- 
ment on the House floor. 

This Member’s colleagues from Ne- 
braska, Mr. PETER HOAGLAND and Mr. 
BILL BARRETT, and this Member have 
drafted an amendment to resolve a 
problem that exists in the current ver- 
sion of H.R. 776 concerning the con- 
servation grant program for State reg- 
ulatory authorities. 

A provision in H.R. 776 establishes a 
conservation grant program for State 
regulatory authorities to encourage de- 
mand side management activities. 
Under this proposed legislation, the 
term State regulatory authority“ is 
defined to mean any State agency 
which has ratemaking authority with 
respect to the sale of electric energy by 
any electric utility—other than such 
State agency. However, this definition 
essentially prohibits the State of Ne- 
braska from applying for these grants. 

Nebraska is the only State in which 
all such utilities are publicly owned, 
and as such they are not subject to a 
State agency with ratemaking author- 
ity. Consequently, the State of Ne- 
braska is excluded from even qualify- 
ing to apply for these grants. Further- 
more, it is my understanding that the 
exclusion of Nebraska from this grant 
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program was simply an oversight by 
the Energy and Commerce Committee 
as no other State in the Nation has all 
publicly owned utilities. Our amend- 
ment resolves this problem by author- 
izing a State’s energy office to admin- 
ister the State conservation grants, 
but such an authorization extends only 
to a State that does not have statewide 
ratemaking authority. Under this 
amendment, since Nebraska is the only 
State without a statewide ratemaking 
authority, the State of Nebraska’s en- 
ergy office would administer the State 
conservation grants program in Ne- 
braska. 

Mr. Chairman, this Member urges his 
colleagues to vote in favor of the 
Hoagland-Bereuter-Barrett amend- 
ment. 
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Mr. HOAGLAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
BARRETT]. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding me 
this time. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in strong sup- 
port of the amendment offered by my 
colleague, the gentleman from Ne- 
braska, and ask all of my colleagues to 
support it as well. 

This amendment would make a sim- 
ple correction to the bill, yet in the 
spirit of fairness, it is as important as 
any we will consider today. Its adop- 
tion will make sure that all States are 
entitled to apply for conservation 
grants provided for in section 151. Be- 
cause the definition of a State regu- 
latory authority is that of the Public 
Utility Regulatory Policy Act of 1978, 
it appears that the State of Nebraska 
would be ineligible to apply for these 
grants. 

Nebraska has been served solely by 
public power since the 1930’s. It is one 
of the many legacies of George Norris, 
who served Nebraska in this House and 
in the Senate. As Senator Norris envi- 
sioned, public power has been providing 
reliable and affordable electricity to 
the people of Nebraska, and has been 
able to accomplish this without a 
statewide ratesetting authority. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe it was 
the intention of the bill’s authors that 
certain States be left out. This amend- 
ment is supported by the entire Ne- 
braska delegation and by the Governor. 
Its adoption is needed not only to 
make this legislation work as intended, 
it is also a matter of fairness. I ask for 
the support of the House. 

Mr. HOAGLAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
SHARP], chairman of the subcommit- 
tee. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding me the 
time. First of all, I want to com- 
plimert the gentleman on his serious 
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work on a number of energy issues that 
appear in this bill. But he and other 
colleagues from Nebraska are perfectly 
correct. Our intent was for all States 
to be able to participate. 

Their State is unique because it does 
not have the same kind of regulatory 
apparatus that most of our States 
have, so we certainly cannot want 
them to be excluded, and would be very 
pleased to support the gentleman’s 
amendment. 

Mr. HOAGLAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
MOORHEAD]. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding me 
the time. 

This amendment recognizes the fact 
that Nebraska is the only State in the 
Union that does not have a State util- 
ity regulatory commission. The effect 
of that is that Nebraska cannot apply 
for grants to promote utility least cost 
planning. This amendment would per- 
mit them to do so. 

It is a good amendment, non- 
controversial, and the minority has no 
objection to it and we support it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does any Member 
rise in opposition to the amendment? 

If not, the question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. HOAGLAND]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is now in order to 
consider amendment No. 3 printed in 
House Report 102-528. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. KASICH 

Mr. KASICH. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will des- 
ignate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. KASICH; Page 
30, line 4, insert after the period the follow- 
ing: For each installed measure for which 
the projected energy and water savings re- 
ported in the previous year were not real- 
ized, such report shall also set forth the per- 
centage of such projected savings that was 
not realized, the reasons such savings were 
not realized, and proposals for, and projected 
costs of, achieving such projected savings in 
the future. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. KA- 
SICH] will be recognized for 10 minutes, 
and a Member opposed will be recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. KASICH]. 

Mr. KASICH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very 
much the time and the opportunity to 
offer this amendment. I do not intend 
to take the whole time. I want to begin 
by first of all thanking the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SOLOMON] and the 
gentleman from California [Mr. 
DREIER] for their efforts before the 
Rules Committee, along with the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. MCEWEN]. I 
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would also like to thank the chairman 
of the Rules Committee, Mr. MOAKLEY, 
and a number of my friends on there, 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
BEILENSON] and the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. DERRICK], for giv- 
ing me the opportunity to bring this 
amendment to the floor today. 

Basically what it does is to put a pro- 
posal that I have been developing on a 
number of authorization bills into law, 
and it is a concept called performance 
based budgeting. It is something that I 
believe we ought to do for the entire 
Federal budget. 

If we are going to give money to 
somebody for a program for purposes of 
achieving a goal, we ought not to just 
give them the money based on what 
their goal is, but we ought to force 
them to come back and give us a report 
as to whether the goal has been 
achieved or not, called performance 
based budgeting. 

We have now attempted to do this on 
several bills, and in fact have been suc- 
cessful in the DOD bill, where we have 
performance-base budgeted a $70 billion 
program to make sure that what the 
Pentagon says is going to happen with 
a particular program actually happens. 
And we have also done it with the high- 
er education bill by setting up a mech- 
anism whereby we can monitor money 
that gets put into a student loan col- 
lection program to find out whether it 
is working. 

What we do in this bill is to perform- 
ance base budget an energy section 
that gives grants to all of the agencies 
in the Federal Government to try to 
figure out ways in which we can con- 
serve water and energy, and those in- 
vestments, and those grants that are 
made to the agencies must have a pay- 
back period of less than 10 years. What 
the bill provides essentially is that the 
agencies submit a goal and a plan, but 
it does not close the loop. It does not 
say that the agencies must come back 
and show whether the grants actually 
worked in reducing energy use. So 
what we provide for in this amend- 
ment, and what we provide for in this 
bill is that the Secretary of Energy is 
required to come back to Congress to 
give us a report as to whether in fact 
energy savings occurred as a result of 
this program. 

Then we have a more efficient use of 
ideas, a more efficient use of dollars. 
What this means is if one energy tech- 
nique for conservation works, we ought 
to apply it more often, and those en- 
ergy techniques that do not work 
ought to be junked, and we ought not 
to waste money on them. 

I am bringing this amendment in a 
narrow area in the energy bill, and I 
deeply appreciate the ability to do this. 
But this is a concept that ought to be 
used for all programs of the Federal 
Government as we go through a period 
of time now involving the riots in Los 
Angeles and people are saying that the 
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social welfare programs are not work- 
ing, or they need more money or what- 
ever. I say we have to performance- 
base budget them. We have to find out 
which programs are achieving goals 
and which ones are not so that we can 
emphasize those that work and deem- 
phasize those that do not. We ought to 
do it in the Department of Defense. We 
are doing it in the Department of En- 
ergy. We ought to do it in the Depart- 
ment of Education; we ought to do it 
across the board. It gives us a rational 
way to establish priorities, a rational 
way in which we can spend taxpayers’ 
money wisely, and we can design Fed- 
eral budgets that are based on what 
works, not on theory, not on principle, 
not on lofty goals, but which programs 
actually work. 

I appreciate the opportunity to offer 
the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Committee will 
rise informally to receive a message. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
OBERSTAR) assumed the chair. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will receive a message from the 
President of the United States. 


SUNDRY MESSAGES FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were 
communicated to the House by Mr. 
McCathran, one of his secretaries. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Committee will resume its sitting. 


COMPREHENSIVE NATIONAL 
ENERGY POLICY ACT 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does any Member 
rise in opposition to the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
KASICH]? 

Mr. KASICH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 20 additional seconds to say this 
is a concept that I have not just been 
involved with, but we have had a team 
involved in this, including the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
SANTORUM], the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. MILLER], and the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. DELAY], all in- 
terested in pursuing this concept of 
performance-based budgeting. 

Some Members are going to get tired 
of hearing me with amendments on 
this, but I think it is a critical way to 
move. If Members read the current 
issue of Time magazine, it talks about 
concepts like this for improving the ef- 
ficiency of government. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. KASICH]. 
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The amendment was agreed to. 
AMENDMENT, AS MODIFIED, OFFERED BY MR. 
ATKINS 

Mr. ATKINS. Mr. Chairman, pursu- 
ant to the rule, I offer an amendment, 
as modified by the unanimous consent 
request in the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will des- 
ignate the amendment, as modified. 

The text of the amendment, as modi- 
fied, is as follows: 

Amendment, as modified, offered by Mr. 
ATKINS: The amendment is modified as fol- 
lows: 

Page 113, strike line 14 and all that follows 
through page 135, line 2, and insert the fol- 
lowing (and conform the table of contents 
accordingly): 

SEC. 164. ENERGY CONSERVATION REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR CERTAIN LAMPS AND 
PLUMBING PRODUCTS. 

(a) STATEMENT OF PURPOSE.—Section 2 of 
the Energy Policy and Conservation Act (42 
U.S.C. 6201) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (6), by striking out “and” 
at the end; 

(2) in paragraph (7), by striking out the pe- 
riod at the end and inserting in lieu thereof 
ats and“; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraph: 

8) to conserve water by improving the 
water efficiency of certain plumbing prod- 
ucts and appliances.“ 

(b) DEFINITIONS.—Section 321(a) of the En- 
ergy Policy and Conservation Act (42 U.S.C. 
6291(a)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out the subsection designa- 
tion; 

(2) in paragraph (1)— 

(A) in subparagraph (A), by inserting be- 
fore the semicolon the following: or, with 
respect to showerheads, faucets, water clos- 
ets, and urinals, water“; and 

(B) in subparagraph (B), by striking out 
“ballasts” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: ballasts, general service fluores- 
cent lamps, incandescent reflector lamps, 
showerheads, faucets, water closets, and uri- 
nals”; 

(3) in paragraph (6)— 

(A) in subparagraph (A), by inserting *', or, 
in the case of showerheads, faucets, water 
closets, and urinals, water use,“ after en- 
ergy use”; and 

(B) in subparagraph (B)— 

(i) by striking out and (14) and inserting 
in lieu thereof (15), (16), (17), and (19); and 

(ii) by striking out 32500)“ and inserting 
in lieu thereof “325(r)’’; 

(4) in paragraph (7), by inserting after to 
be consumed annually” the following: , and 
in the case of showerheads, faucets, water 
closets, and urinals, the aggregate retail cost 
of water and wastewater treatment services 
likely to be incurred annually.“; and 

(5) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraphs: 

(300A) Except as provided in subpara- 
graph (E), the term ‘fluorescent lamp’ means 
a low pressure mercury electric-discharge 
source in which a fluorescing coating trans- 
forms some of the ultraviolet energy gen- 
erated by the mercury discharge into light, 
including only the following: 

„) Any straight-shaped lamp (commonly 
referred to as 4-foot medium bi-pin lamps) 
with medium bi-pin bases of nominal overall 
length of 48 inches and rated wattage of 28 or 
more. 

(ii) Any U-shaped lamp (commonly re- 
ferred to as 2-foot U-shaped lamps) with me- 
dium bi-pin bases of nominal overall length 
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between 22 and 25 inches and rated wattage 
of 28 or more. 

(Ii) Any rapid start lamp (commonly re- 
ferred to as 8-foot high output lamps) with 
recessed double contact bases of nominal 
overall length of 96 inches and 0.800 nominal 
amperes, as defined in ANSI C78. 11978 and 
related supplements. 

“(iv) Any instant start lamp (commonly 
referred to as 8-foot slimline lamps) with sin- 
gle pin bases of nominal overall length of 96 
inches and rated wattage of 52 or more, as 
defined in ANSI C78.3-1978 (R1984) and relat- 
ed supplement ANSI C78.3a-1985. 

“(B) The term ‘general service fluorescent 
lamp’ means fluorescent lamps which can be 
used to satisfy the majority of fluorescent 
applications, but does not include any lamp 
designed and marketed for the following non- 
general lighting applications: 

“(i) Fluorescent lamps designed to pro- 
mote plant growth. 

(11) Fluorescent lamps specifically de- 
signed for cold temperature installations. 

“(iii) Colored fluorescent lamps. 

(iv) Impact-resistant fluorescent lamps. 

“(yv) Reflectorized or aperture lamps. 

““(vi) Fluorescent lamps designed for use in 
reprographic equipment. 

(vii) Lamps primarily designed to produce 
radiation in the ultra-violet region of the 
spectrum. 

“(viii) Lamps with a color rendering index 
of 82 or greater. 

“(C) Except as provided in subparagraph 
(E), the term ‘incandescent lamp’ means a 
lamp in which light is produced by a fila- 
ment heated to incandescence by an electric 
current, including only the following: 

) Any lamp (commonly referred to as 
lower wattage nonreflector general service 
lamps, including any tungsten-halogen lamp) 
that has a rated wattage between 30 and 199 
watts, has an E26 medium screw base, has a 
rated voltage or voltage range that lies at 
least partially within 115 and 130 volts, and is 
not a reflector lamp. 

(ii) Any lamp (commonly referred to as a 
reflector lamp) which is not colored or de- 
signed for rough or vibration service applica- 
tions, that contains an Inner reflective coat- 
ing on the outer bulb to direct the light, an 
R, PAR, or similar bulb shapes (excluding 
ER or BR) with medium screw bases, a 
rated voltage or voltage range that lies at 
least partially within 115 and 130 volts, a di- 
ameter which exceed 2.75 inches, and is ei- 
ther— 

(I) a low(er) wattage reflector lamp which 
has a rated wattage between 40 and 205 
watts; or 

(I) a high(er) wattage reflector lamp 
which has a rated wattage above 205 watts. 

(Iii) Any general service incandescent 
lamp (commonly referred to as a high- or 
higher wattage lamp) that has a rated watt- 
age above 199 watts (above 205 watts for a 
high wattage reflector lamp). 

„D) The term general service incandes- 
cent lamp’ means incandescent lamps (other 
than miniature or photographic lamps) 
which can be used to satisfy the majority of 
lighting applications, but does not include 
any lamp specifically designed for— 

) traffic signal, or street lighting serv- 
ice; 

(Ii) airway, airport, aircraft, or other 
aviation service; 

(iii) marine or marine signal service; 

“(iv) photo, projection, sound reproduc- 
tion, or film viewer service; 

“(v) stage, studio, or television service; 

“(vi) mill, saw mill, or other industrial 
process service; 
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(vii) mine service; 

(viii) headlight, locomotive, street rail- 
way, or other transportation service; 

(ix) heating service; 

“(x) code beacon, marine signal, light- 
house, reprographic, or other communication 
service; 

(xi) medical or dental service; 

(KI) microscope, map, microfilm, or other 
specialized equipment service; 

“(xiil) swimming pool or other underwater 
service; 

(xiv) decorative or showcase service; 

(Xv) producing colored light; 

“(xvi) shatter resistance which has an ex- 
ternal protective coating; or 

(Xvi) appliance service. 

“(E) The terms ‘fluorescent lamp’ and ‘in- 
candescent lamp’ do not include any lamp 
excluded by the Secretary, by rule, as a re- 
sult of a determination that standards for 
such lamp would not result in significant en- 
ergy savings because such lamp is designed 
for special applications or has special char- 
acteristics not available in reasonably sub- 
stitutable lamp types. 

F) The term ‘incandescent reflector 
lamp’ means a lamp described in subpara- 
graph (C)(ii). 

‘(G) The term ‘average lamp efficacy’ 
means the lamp efficacy readings taken over 
a statistically significant period of manufac- 
ture with the readings averaged over that pe- 
riod. 

(H) The term ‘base’ means the portion of 
the lamp which connects with the socket as 
described in ANSI C81.61-1990. 

“(1) The term ‘bulb shape’ means the shape 
of lamp, especially the glass bulb with des- 
ignations for bulb shapes found in ANSI 
C79.1—-1980 (R1984). 

“(J) The term ‘color rendering index’ or 
‘CRI’ means the measure of the degree of 
color shift objects undergo when illuminated 
by a light source as compared with the color 
of those same objects when illuminated by a 
reference source of comparable color tem- 
perature. 

K) The term ‘correlated color tempera- 
ture’ means the absolute temperature of a 
blackbody whose chromaticity most nearly 
resembles that of the light source. 

“(L) The term ‘IES’ means the Illuminat- 
ing Engineering Society of North America. 

M) The term ‘lamp efficacy’ means the 
lumen output of a lamp divided by its watt- 
age, expressed in lumens per watt (LPW). 

N) The term ‘lamp type’ means all lamps 
designated as having the same electrical and 
lighting characteristics and made by one 
manufacturer. 

*(O) The term ‘lamp wattage’ means the 
total electrical power consumed by a lamp in 
watts, after the initial seasoning period ref- 
erenced in the appropriate IES standard test 
procedure and including, for fluorescent, arc 
watts plus cathode watts. 

„P) The terms ‘life’ and ‘lifetime’ mean 
length of operating time of a statistically 
large group of lamps between first use and 
failure of 50 percent of the group in accord- 
ance with test procedures described in the 
IES Lighting Handbook-Reference Volume. 

“(Q) The term ‘lumen output’ means total 
luminous flux (power) of a lamp in lumens, 
as measured in accordance with applicable 
IES standards as determined by the Sec- 
retary. 

(R) The term ‘tungsten-halogen lamp’ 
means a gas-filled tungsten filament incan- 
descent lamp containing a certain proportion 
of halogens in an inert gas. 

(S8) The term ‘medium base compact fluo- 
rescent lamp’ means an integrally ballasted 
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fluorescent lamp with a medium screw base 
and a rated input voltage of 115 to 130 volts 
and which is designed as a direct replace- 
ment for a general service incandescent 
lamp. 

(310A) The term ‘water use’ means the 
quantity of water flowing through a 
showerhead, faucet, water closet, or urinal 
at point of use, determined in accordance 
with test procedures under section 323. 

„B) The term ‘ASME’ means the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

“(C) The term ‘ANSI’ means the American 
National Standards Institute. 

„D) The term ‘showerhead’ means any 


showerhead (including a handheld 
showerhead), except a safety shower 
showerhead. 


„E) The term ‘faucet’ means a lavatory 
faucet, kitchen faucet, metering faucet, or 
replacement aerator for a lavatory or kitch- 
en faucet. 

F) The term ‘water closet’ has the mean- 
ing given such term in ASME A112. 19. 2M 
1990, except such term does not include fix- 
tures designed for installation in prisons. 

„G) The term ‘urinal’ has the meaning 
given such term in ASME A112.19.2M-1990, 
except such term does not include fixtures 
designed for installation in prisons. 

H) The terms ‘blowout’, ‘flushometer 
tank’, ‘low consumption’, and ‘flushometer 
valve’ have the meaning given such terms in 
ASME A112.19.2M-1990."’. 

(c) COVERAGE.—Section 322(a) of such Act 
(42 U.S.C. 6292(a)) is amended— 

(1) by redesignating paragraph (14) as para- 
graph (19); and 

(2) by inserting after paragraph (13) the fol- 
lowing new paragraphs: 

(14) General service fluorescent lamps and 
incandescent reflector lamps. 

(15) Showerheads, except safety shower 
showerheads, 

(16) Faucets. 

(17) Water closets. 

18) Urinals.””. 

(d) TEST PROCEDURES.—Section 323 of such 
Act (42 U.S.C. 6293) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (b) 

(A) in paragraph (3), by inserting after en- 
ergy use,“ the following water use (in the 
case of showerheads, faucets, water closets 
and urinals),”’; 

(B) in paragraph (4)— 

(i) by inserting or, in the case of 
showerheads, faucets, water closets, or uri- 
nals, water use“ after energy use“; 

(ii) by inserting after such cycle” the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘, or in the case of showerheads, fau- 
cets, water closets, or urinals, representative 
average unit costs of water and wastewater 
treatment service resulting from the oper- 
ation of such products during such cycle”; 
and 

(ili) by inserting ‘“, water, and wastewater 
treatment” before the period at the end of 
the second sentence; and 

(C) by adding at the end the following new 

phs: 

6) With respect to fluorescent lamps and 
incandescent reflector lamps to which stand- 
ards are applicable under subsection (i) of 
section 325, the Secretary shall prescribe test 
procedures, to be carried out by accredited 
test laboratories, that take into consider- 
ation the applicable IES or ANSI standard. 

“(7)(A) With respect to showerheads and 
faucets to which standards are applicable 
under subsection (j) of section 325, the Sec- 
retary shall, not later than six months after 
the date of the enactment of this paragraph, 
prescribe test procedures that are consistent 
with ASME A112.18.1M-1989. 
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„) If the test procedure requirements of 
ASME A112.18.1M-1989 are revised at any 
time and approved by ANSI, the Secretary 
shall amend the test procedures established 
by subparagraph (A) to conform to such re- 
vised ASME/ANSI requirements unless the 
Secretary determines, by rule, that to do so 
would not meet the requirements of para- 
graph (3). 

“(8)(A) With respect to water closets and 
urinals to which standards are applicable 
under subsection (k) of section 325, the Sec- 
retary shall, not later than six months after 
the date of the enactment of this paragraph, 
prescribe test procedures that are consistent 
with ASME A112.19.6-1990. 

) If the test procedure requirements of 
ASME A112.19.6-1990 are revised at any time 
and approved by ANSI, the Secretary shall 
amend the test procedures established by 
subparagraph (A) to conform to such revised 
ASME/ANSI requirements unless the Sec- 
retary determines, by rule, that to do so 
would not meet the requirements of para- 
graph (3).“; 

(2) in paragraphs (1) and (2) of subsection 
(o), by inserting or water use“ after effi- 
ciency”; and 

(3) in subsection (e) 

(A) in paragraph (1), by striking out or 
measured energy use“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof, measured energy use, or measured 
water use“; 

(B) in paragraph (2), by striking out en- 
ergy efficiency or energy use“ each place it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof energy 
efficiency, energy use, or water use’’; and 

(C) in paragraph (3), by striking out ‘‘en- 
ergy efficiency or energy use” and inserting 
in lieu thereof energy efficiency, energy 
use, or water use“. 

(e) LABELING.—Section 324 of such Act (42 
U.S.C. 6294) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)(2), by adding at the 
end the following new subparagraphs: 

(0) Not later than one year after the date 
of the enactment of the Comprehensive Na- 
tional Energy Policy Act, the Commission 
shall prescribe labeling rules under this sec- 
tion applicable to general service fluorescent 
lamps, medium base compact fluorescent 
lamps, and general service incandescent 
lamps. Such rules shall provide that the la- 
beling of any general service fluorescent 
lamp, medium base compact fluorescent 
lamp, and general service incandescent lamp 
manufactured after the 12-month period be- 
ginning on the date of the publication of 
such rule shall indicate conspicuously on the 
packaging of the lamp, in a manner pre- 
scribed by the Commission under subsection 
(b), such information as the Commission 
deems necessary to enable consumers to se- 
lect the most energy efficient lamps which 
meet their requirements. Labeling informa- 
tion for incandescent lamps shall be based on 
performance when operated at 120 volts 
input, regardless of the rated lamp voltage. 

“(DXi) Not later than one year after the 
date of the enactment of the Comprehensive 
National Energy Policy Act, the Commission 
shall prescribe labeling rules under this sec- 
tion for showerheads and faucets to which 
standards are applicable under subsection (j) 
of section 325. Such rules shall provide that 
the labeling of any showerhead or faucet 
manufactured after the 12-month period be- 
ginning on the date of the publication of 
such rule shall be consistent with the mark- 
ing and labeling requirements of ASME 
Al112.18.1M-1989, except that each fitting 
shall bear a permanent legible marking indi- 
cating the flow rate, expressed in gallons per 
minute (gpm) or gallons per cycle (gpc), and 
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the flow rate value shall be the actual flow 
rate or the maximum flow rate specified by 
the standards established in subsection (j) of 
section 325. 

(ii) If the marking and labeling require- 
ments of ASME A112.18.1M-1989 are revised 
at any time and approved by ANSI, the Com- 
mission shall amend the labeling rules estab- 
lished pursuant to clause (i) to be consistent 
with such revised ASME/ANSI requirements 
unless such requirements are inconsistent 
with the purposes of this part or the require- 
ment specified in clause (i) requiring each 
fitting to bear a permanent legible marking 
indicating the flow rate of such fitting. 

“(E)(i) Not later than one year after the 
date of the enactment of the Comprehensive 
National Energy Policy Act, the Commission 
shall prescribe labeling rules under this sec- 
tion for water closets and urinals to which 
standards are applicable under subsection (k) 
of section 325. Such rules shall provide that 
the labeling of any water closet or urinal 
manufactured after the 12-month period be- 
ginning on the date of the publication of 
such rule shall be consistent with the mark- 
ing and labeling requirements of ASME 
A112,19.2M-1990, except that each fixture 
(and flushometer valve associated with such 
fixture) shall bear a permanent legible mark- 
ing indicating the water use, expressed in 
gallons per flush (gpf), and the water use 
value shall be the actual water use or the 
maximum water use specified by the stand- 
ards established in subsection (k) of section 
325. 
(ii) If the marking and labeling require- 
ments of ASME A112.19.2M-1990 are revised 
at any time and approved by ANSI, the Com- 
mission shall amend the labeling rules estab- 
lished pursuant to clause (i) to be consistent 
with such revised ASME/ANSI requirements 
unless such requirements are inconsistent 
with the purposes of this part or the require- 
ment specified in clause (i) requiring each 
fixture and flushometer valve to bear a per- 
manent legible marking indicating the water 
use of such fixture or flushometer valve.’’; 

(2) in subsection (a)(3), by striking out 
(14) and inserting in lieu thereof ‘(19)’’; 

(3) in subsection (b)(1)(B), by striking out 
„(14)“ and inserting in lieu thereof (18), and 
paragraphs (15) through (19)"’; 

(4) in paragraphs (3) and (5) of subsection 
(b), by striking out (14)“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof (19)“; and 

(5) in subsection () 

(i) in paragraph (7), by striking out para- 
graph (13) of section 322“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof “paragraphs (13), (14), (16), and 
(18) of section 3a)“; and 

(ii) by adding at the end the following: 

8) If a manufacturer of a covered product 
specified in paragraph (15) or (17) of section 
322(a) elects to provide a label for such cov- 
ered product conveying the estimated annual 
operating cost of such product or the range 
of estimated annual operating costs for the 
type or class of such product— 

(A) such estimated cost or range of costs 
shall be determined in accordance with test 
procedures prescribed under section 323; 

) the format of such label shall in ac- 
cordance with a format prescribed by the 
Commission; and 

O) such label shall be displayed in a man- 
ner, prescribed by the Commission, to be 
likely to assist consumers in making pur- 
chasing decisions and appropriate to carry 
out the purposes of this part. 

(f) STANDARDS.—Section 325 of such Act (42 
U.S.C, 6295) is amended— 

(1) by redesignating subsections (i) through 
(q) as subsections (1) through (t); and 
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(2) by inserting after subsection (h) the fol- 
lowing: 

“(i) GENERAL SERVICE FLUORESCENT LAMPS 
AND INCANDESCENT REFLECTOR LAMPS.—(1)(A) 
Each of the following general service fluores- 
cent lamps and incandescent reflector lamps 
manufactured after the effective date speci- 
fied in the tables listed in this paragraph 
shall meet or exceed the following lamp effi- 
cacy and CRI standards: 


“FLUORESCENT LAMPS 
„ E 7 a 
“Lamp Type mum tamp Efi- 
CRI cacy (PM) (Months) 
4-foot medium bi- >35W 69 75.0 36 
pin. 
sw 45 75.0 36 
2-foot U-shaped >35W 69 68.0 36 
35 * 45 64.0 36 
8-foot slimline... 65W 69 80.0 18 
<65W 45 80.0 18 
8-foot high output >100W 69 80.0 18 
si00W 45 80.0 18 
“INCANDESCENT REFLECTOR LAMPS 
Minimum Av- 
“Nomi Effective Date 
‘Nominal Lamp Wattage erage Lamp 
Efficacy (LPW) (Months) 
40-50 105 36 
51-66 11.0 36 
67-85 125 36 
86-115 140 36 
116-155 145 36 
156-205 — 150 3 


„B) For the purposes of the tables set 
forth in subparagraph (A), the term ‘effective 
date’ means the last day of the month set 
forth in the table which follows the date of 
the enactment of the Comprehensive Na- 
tional Energy Policy Act. 

(2) Notwithstanding section 332(a)(5) and 
section 332(b), it shall not be unlawful for a 
manufacturer to sell a lamp which is in com- 
pliance with the law at the time such lamp 
was manufactured. 

3) Not less than 36 months after the date 
of the enactment of this subsection, the Sec- 
retary shall initiate a rulemaking procedure 
and shall publish a final rule not later than 
the end of the 54-month period beginning on 
the date of the enactment of this subsection 
to determine if the standards established 
under paragraph (1) should be amended. Such 
rule shall contain such amendment, if any, 
and provide that the amendment shall apply 
to products manufactured on or after the 36- 
month period beginning on the date such 
final rule is published. 

“(4) Not less than eight years after the 
date of the enactment of this subsection, the 
Secretary shall initiate a rulemaking proce- 
dure and shall publish a final rule not later 
than nine years and six months after the 
date of the enactment of this subsection to 
determine if the standards in effect for fluo- 
rescent lamps and incandescent lamps should 
be amended. Such rule shall contain such 
amendment, if any, and provide that the 
amendment shall apply to products manufac- 
tured on or after the 36-month period begin- 
ning on the date such final rule is published. 

65) Not later than the end of the 24-month 
period beginning on the date labeling re- 
quirements under section 324(a)(2)(C) become 
effective, the Secretary shall initiate a rule- 
making procedure to determine if the stand- 
ards in effect for fluorescent lamps and in- 
candescent lamps should be amended so that 
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they would be applicable to additional gen- 
eral service fluorescent and general service 
incandescent lamps and shall publish, not 
later than 18 months after initiating such 
rulemaking, a final rule including such 
amended standards, if any. Such rule shall 
provide that the amendment shall apply to 
products manufactured after a date which is 
36 months after the date such rule is pub- 


lished. 

“(6)(A) With respect to any lamp to which 
standards are applicable under this sub- 
section or any lamp specified in section 346, 
the Secretary shall inform any Federal en- 
tity proposing actions which would adversely 
impact the energy consumption or energy ef- 
ficiency of such lamp of the energy conserva- 
tion consequences of such action. It shall be 
the responsibility of such Federal entity to 
carefully consider the Secretary’s com- 
ments. 

„) Notwithstanding section 325(n)(1), the 
Secretary shall not be prohibited from 
amending any standard, by rule, to permit 
increased energy use or to decrease the mini- 
mum required energy efficiency of any lamp 
to which standards are applicable under this 
subsection if such action is warranted as a 
result of other Federal action (including re- 
strictions on materials or processes) which 
would have the effect of either increasing the 
energy use or decreasing the energy effi- 
ciency of such product. 

%) Not later than the date on which 
standards established pursuant to this sub- 
section become effective, or, with respect to 
high-intensity discharge lamps covered 
under section 346, the effective date of stand- 
ards established pursuant to such section, 
each manufacturer of a product to which 
such standards are applicable shall file with 
the Secretary a laboratory report certifying 
compliance with the applicable standard for 
each lamp type. Such report shall include 
the lumen output and wattage consumption 
for each lamp type as an average of measure- 
ments taken over the preceding 12-month pe- 
riod. With respect to lamp types which are 
not manufactured during the 12-month pe- 
riod preceding the date such standards be- 
come effective, such report shall be filed 
with the Secretary not later than the date 
which is 12 months after the date manufac- 
turing is commenced and shall include the 
lumen output and wattage consumption for 
each such lamp type as an average of meas- 
urements taken during such 12-month pe- 


“(j) STANDARDS FOR SHOWERHEADS AND 
FAUCETS.—(1)(A) The maximum water use al- 
lowed for any showerhead manufactured 
after July 1, 1993, is 2.5 gallons per minute 
when measured at a flowing water pressure 
of 80 pounds per square inch. 

„(B) When used as a component part of a 
showerhead, any flow restricting insert shall 
be mechanically retained at the point of 
manufacture. The requirement of the pre- 
vious sentence shall not apply to 
showerheads which cause water to leak sig- 
nificantly from areas other than the spray 
face when the flow restricting insert is re- 
moved. For purposes of this subparagraph, 
the term ‘mechanically retained’ means that 
a pushing or pulling force of 8 pounds or 
more is required to remove the flow restrict- 
ing insert. 

(2) The maximum water use allowed for 
any of the following faucets manufactured 
after January 1, 1994, when measured at a 
flowing water pressure of 80 pounds per 
square inch, is as follows: 


“Lavatory faucets .......... 2.6 gallons per minute 
“Lavatory replacement 2.5 gallons per minute 
aerators, 
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“Kitchen faucets ............ 2.5 gallons per minute 


Kitchen replacement 2.5 gallons per minute 
aerators, 
“Metering faucets .......... 0.25 gallons per cycle 


“(3)(A) If the maximum flow rate require- 
ments or the design requirements of ASME 
Standard A112,18.1M-—1989, as in effect on the 
date of the enactment of the Comprehensive 
National Energy Policy Act, are amended to 
improve the efficiency of water use of any 
type or class of showerhead or faucet and are 
approved by ANSI, the Secretary shall, not 
later than 12 months after the date of such 
amendment, publish a final rule establishing 
an amended uniform national standard for 
that product at the level specified in the 
amended ASME/ANSI Standard A112.18.1M 
and providing that such standard shall apply 
to products manufactured after a date which 
is 12 months after the publication of such 
rule, unless the Secretary determines, by 
rule published in the Federal Register, that 
adoption of a uniform national standard at 
the level specified in such amended ASME/ 
ANSI Standard A112.18.1M— 

(i) is not technologically feasible and eco- 
nomically justified under subsection (o): 

“(ii) is not consistent with the mainte- 
nance of public health and safety; or 

“(ii) is not consistent with the purposes of 
this part. 

B) As part of the rulemaking conducted 
under subparagraph (A), the Secretary shall 
also determine if adoption of a standard for 
any type or class of showerhead or faucet 
more stringent than such amended ASME/ 
ANSI Standard A112.18.1M would result in 
additional conservation of energy or water. 
If the Secretary so determines, such rule 
shall waive the provisions of section 327(c) 
with respect to any State regulation con- 
cerning the water use or water efficiency of 
such type or class of showerhead or faucet if 
such State regulation— 

“(i) is more stringent than the standard in 
effect for such type or class of showerhead or 
faucet; and 

(i)) is applicable to any sale or installa- 
tion of all products in such type or class of 
showerhead or faucet. 

“(C) If, after any period of five consecutive 
years, the maximum flow rate requirements 
of the ASME/ANSI standard for showerheads 
are not amended to improve the efficiency of 
water use of such products, or after such pe- 
riod such requirements for faucets are not 
amended to improve the efficiency of water 
use of such products, the Secretary shall, not 
later than six months after the end of such 
five-year period, publish a final rule waiving 
the provisions of section 327(c) with respect 
to any State regulation concerning the 
water use or water efficiency of such type or 
class of showerhead or faucet if such State 
regulation— 

„ is more stringent than the standards 
in effect for such product; and 

(Ii) is applicable to any sale or installa- 
tion of all products in such type or class or 
showerhead or faucet. 

“(k) STANDARDS FOR WATER CLOSETS AND 
URINALS.—(1)(A) Except as provided in sub- 
paragraph (B), the maximum water use al- 
lowed in gallons per flush for any of the fol- 
lowing water closets manufactured after 
January 1, 1994, is the following: 


“Gravity tank-type toilets .......... 1.6 gpf. 
“Flushometer tank toilets .......... 1.6 gpf. 
“Electromechanical hydraulic 
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“Blowout toilets 
((B) The maximum water use allowed for 
any gravity tank-type toilet which bears a 
permanent mark conspicuous upon installa- 
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tion consisting of the words ‘Commercial Use 
Only’ manufactured after January 1, 1994, 
and before January 1, 1997, is 3.5 gallons per 
flush. 

“(C) The maximum water use allowed for 
flushometer valve toilets, other than blow- 
out toilets, manufactured after January 7, 
1997, is 1.6 gallons per flush. 

2) The maximum water use allowed for 
any urinal manufactured after January 1, 
1994, is 1.0 gallons per flush. 

“(3)(A) If the maximum flush volume re- 
quirements of ASME Standard A112.19.6-1990, 
as in effect on the date of the enactment of 
the Comprehensive National Energy Policy 
Act, are amended to improve the efficiency 
of water use of any low consumption water 
closet or low consumption urinal and are ap- 
proved by ANSI, the Secretary shall, not 
later than 12 months after the date of such 
amendment, publish a final rule establishing 
an amended uniform national standard for 
that product at the level specified in amend- 
ed ASME/ANSI Standard A112.19.6 and pro- 
viding that such standard shall apply to 
products manufactured after a date which is 
one year after the publication of such rule, 
unless the Secretary determines, by rule 
published in the Federal Register, that adop- 
tion of a uniform national standard at the 
level specified in such amended ASME/ANSI 
Standard A112.19.6— 

) is not technologically feasible and eco- 
nomically justified under subsection (0); 

(i) is not consistent with the mainte- 
nance of public health and safety; or 

(11) is not consistent with the purposes of 

this part. 
B) As part of the rulemaking conducted 
under subparagraph (A), the Secretary shall 
also determine if adoption of a uniform na- 
tional standard for any type or class of low 
consumption water closet or low consump- 
tion urinal more stringent than such amend- 
ed ASME/ANSI Standard A112.19.6 for such 
product wouid result in additional conserva- 
tion of energy or water. If the Secretary so 
determines, such rule shall waive the provi- 
sions of section 327(c) with respect to any 
State regulation concerning the water use or 
water efficiency of such type or class of low 
consumption water closet or low consump- 
tion urinal if such State regulation— 

“(i) is more stringent than the standard in 
effect for such type or class of low consump- 
tion water closet or low consumption urinal; 
and 

“di) is applicable to any sale or installa- 
tion of all products in such type or class of 
low consumption water closet or low con- 
sumption urinal. 

(O) If, after any period of five consecutive 
years, the maximum flush volume require- 
ments of the ASME/ANSI standard for low 
consumption water closets are not amended 
to improve the efficiency of water use of 
such products, or after such period such re- 
quirements for low consumption urinals are 
not amended to improve the efficiency of 
water use of such products, the Secretary 
shall, not later than six months after the end 
of such five-year period, publish a final rule 
waiving the provisions of section 327(c) with 
respect to any State regulation concerning 
the water use or water efficiency of such 
type or class of water closet or urinal if such 
State regulation— 

“(i) is more stringent than the standards 
in effect for such type or class of water clos- 
et or urinal; and 

(i) is applicable to any sale or installa- 
tion of all products in such type or class of 
water closet or urinal. 

(3) in subsection (1) (as redesignated by 
paragraph (1) of this subsection)— 
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(A) in paragraphs (1) and (2), by striking 
out (14) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“(19)""; and 

(B) in paragraphs (1) and (3), by striking 
out d) and em)“ and inserting in lieu there- 
of o) and (p)“; 

(4) in subsection (m) (as redesignated by 
paragraph (1) of this subsection), by striking 
out “(h)” and inserting in lieu thereof "(i)"; 

(5) in subsection (n) (as redesignated by 
paragraph (1) of this subsection)— 

(A) in paragraph (1)— 

(i) by striking out and in paragraph (13)"" 
and inserting in lieu thereof, and in para- 
graphs (13) and (14) and 

(ii) by striking out ch) and inserting in 
lieu thereof (ö)“; 

(B) in paragraph (20 C), by striking out 
ee) and inserting in lieu thereof 
D and 

(C) in paragraph (3)(B), by inserting gen- 
eral service fluorescent lamps, incandescent 
reflector lamps,“ after fluorescent lamp 
ballasts,’’; and 

(6) in subsection (o) (as redesignated by 
paragraph (1) of this subsection)— 

(A) in paragraph (1), by inserting “or, in 

the case of showerheads, faucets, water clos- 
ets, or urinals, water use,” after energy 
use,“; 
(B) in paragraph (2)(A), by inserting , or, 
in the case of showerheads, faucets, water 
closets, or urinals, water efficiency.“ after 
“energy efficiency”; 

(O) in paragraph (2XB)G)(II), by inserting 
„or as applicable, water,“ after energy“; 

(D) in paragraph (2)(B)(i)(VD, by inserting 
“and water” after energy“: 

(E) in paragraph (2)(B)(iii), by striking out 
“energy savings” and inserting energy, and 
as applicable water, savings“; and 

(F) in paragraph (3)(B), by inserting , in 
the case of showerheads, faucets, water clos- 
ets, or urinals, water, or“ after energy or“; 

(7) in subsection (p)(3)(A) (as redesignated 
by paragraph (1) of this subsection)— 

(A) by striking out ‘(1)(2)” and inserting in 
lieu thereof (o))“; and 

(B) by striking out (I)(4) and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘‘(0)(4)”’. 

(g) REQUIREMENTS OF MANUFACTURERS.— 
Section 326 of such Act (42 U.S.C. 6296) is 
amended— 

(1) in subsection (b)(4), by inserting or 
water use“ after consumption“; and 

(2) in subsection (d)(1), by striking out or 
energy use“ and inserting in lieu thereof, 
energy use, or, in the case of showerheads, 
faucets, water closets, and urinals, water 
use”. 

(h) EFFECT ON OTHER LAw.—Section 327 of 
such Act (42 U.S.C. 6297) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)— 

(A) in paragraph (1), in the material pre- 
ceding subparagraph (A), by inserting or 
water use“ after energy consumption”; 

(B) in paragraph (1)(A), by inserting “, 
water use, after energy consumption“; 

(C) in paragraph (1)(B), by striking out or 
energy efficiency“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof, energy efficiency, or water use”; 
and 

(D) by amending paragraph (2) to read as 
follows: 

2) For purposes of this section, the fol- 
lowing definitions apply: 

“(A) The term ‘State regulation’ means a 
law, regulation, or other requirement of a 
State or its political subdivisions. With re- 
spect to showerheads, faucets, water closets, 
and urinals, such term shall also mean a law, 
regulation, or other requirement of a river 
basin commission that has jurisdiction with- 
in a State. 
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„B) The term ‘river basin commission’ 
means— 

“(i) a commission established by interstate 
compact to apportion, store, regulate, or 
otherwise manage or coordinate the manage- 
ment of the waters of a river basin; and 

(i) a commission established under sec- 
tion 201(a) of the Water Resources Planning 
Act (42 U. S. C. 1962b(a)).”’; 

(2) in subsection (b) 

(A) in the material preceding paragraph 
(1), by striking out or energy use of the cov- 
ered product“ and inserting in lieu thereof. 
energy use, or water use of the covered prod- 
uct”; 

(B) by inserting before the semicolon at 
the end of paragraph (1) the following: , or 
in the case of any portion of any regulation 
which establishes requirements for fluores- 
cent or incandescent lamps, flow rate re- 
quirements for showerheads or faucets, or 
water use requirements for water closets or 
urinals, was prescribed or enacted before the 
date of the enactment of the Comprehensive 
National Energy Policy Act”; 

(C) in paragraph (4), by inserting before the 
semicolon at the end the following: , or is a 
regulation (or portion thereof) regulating 
fluorescent or incandescent lamps other than 
those to which section 325(i) is applicable, or 
is a regulation (or portion thereof) regulat- 
ing showerheads or faucets other than those 
to which section 325(j) is applicable or regu- 
lating lavatory faucets (other than metering 
faucets) for installation in public places, or 
is a regulation (or portion thereof) regulat- 
ing water closets or urinals other than those 
to which section 325(k) is applicable”; 

(D) in paragraph (5), by striking out “or”; 

(E) in paragraph (6), by striking out the pe- 
riod at the end and inserting “‘; or”; and 

(F) by adding at the end the following new 


paragraph: 

“(7) is a regulation (or portion thereof) 
concerning the water efficiency or water use 
of low consumption flushometer valve water 
closets.’’; 

(3) in subsection () 

(A) in the material preceding paragraph 
a)— 

(i) by inserting , subparagraphs (B) and 
(C) of section 325(j)(3), and subparagraphs (B) 
and (C) of section 325(k)(3)’’ after section 
325(bX(3XA Xi)”; and 

(ii) by striking out or energy use” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: , en- 
ergy use, or water use”; 

(B) in paragraph (1), by inserting before the 
semicolon at the end the following: , except 
that a State regulation (or portion thereof) 
regulating fluorescent or incandescent lamps 
other than those for which section 325(i) is 
applicable shall be effective only until the 
effective date of a standard that is prescribed 
by the Secretary and is applicable to such 
lamps“: 

(C) in paragraph (2), by striking out “or”; 

D) in paragraph (3), by striking out the pe- 
riod at the end and inserting a semicolon; 
and 

(E) by adding at the end the following new 


paragraphs: 

(4) is a regulation concerning the water 
use of lavatory faucets adopted by the State 
of New York or the State of Georgia before 
the date of the enactment of the Comprehen- 
sive National Energy Policy Act; 

5) is a regulation concerning the water 
use of kitchen faucets adopted by the State 
of Rhode Island prior to the date of the en- 
actment of the Comprehensive National En- 
ergy Policy Act; or 

(6) is a regulation (or portion thereof) 
concerning the water efficiency or water use 
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of gravity tank-type low consumption water 
closets for installation in public places, ex- 
cept that such a regulation shall be effective 
only until July 1, 1997."; 

(4) in subsection (d)(1)— 

(A) in subparagraph (A)— 

(i) by inserting “or river basin commis- 
sion” after Any State“; and 

(ii) by striking out or energy efficiency” 
and inserting in lieu thereof, energy effi- 
ciency, or water use”; 

(B) in subparagraph (B)— 

(i) by striking out State has“ and insert- 
ing State or river basin commission has“; 
and 

(ii) by inserting or water“ after energy“! 

(C) in subparagraph (0) 

(i) in the material preceding clause (i) and 
in clause (ii), by inserting “or water“ after 
energy“ each place it appears; and 

(ii) by inserting before the period at the 
end the following: , and, with respect to a 
State regulation for which a petition has 
been submitted to the Secretary which pro- 
vides for any energy conservation standard 
or requirement with respect to water use of 
a covered product, within the context of the 
water supply and groundwater management 
plan, water quality program, and comprehen- 
sive plan (if any) of the State or river basin 
commission for improving, developing, or 
conserving a waterway affected by water 
supply development”; 

(5) in subsection (d) 5) 8) ) 

(A) in the material preceding subclause (I), 
by inserting or water” after energy“; 

(B) in subclause (I), by striking or electric 
energy” and inserting , electric energy, 
water, or wastewater treatment“; and 

(C) in subclause (I), by inserting or 
water” after energy“. 

(i) INCENTIVE PROGRAMS.—Section 337 of 
such Act (42 U.S.C. 6307) is amended— 

(1) by striking out 337.“ and inserting 
„337. (a) IN GENERAL.—”’; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following: 

“(b) STATE AND LOCAL INCENTIVE PRO- 
GRAMS.—(1) The Secretary shall, not later 
than one year after the date of the enact- 
ment of this subsection, issue recommenda- 
tions to the States for establishing State and 
local incentive programs designed to encour- 
age the acceleration of voluntary replace- 
ment, by consumers, of existing 
showerheads, faucets, water closets, and uri- 
nals with those products that meet the 
standards established for such products pur- 
suant to subsections (j) and (k) of section 
325. 
2) In developing such recommendations, 
the Secretary shall consult with the heads of 
other Federal agencies, including the Admin- 
istrator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency; State officials; manufacturers, sup- 
pliers, and installers of plumbing products; 
and other interested parties.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, and the unanimous consent re- 
quest adopted earlier in the House, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
ATKINS] will be recognized for 10 min- 
utes, and a Member opposed will be rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. ATKINS]. 

Mr. ATKINS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, this is an amendment 
that has been agreed to by the environ- 
mental groups, industry and labor. It is 
an amendment which builds on the suc- 
cessful Department of Energy program 
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which sets energy efficiency standards 
for electric appliances. It now extends 
the concept for water appliances, in- 
cluding faucets, showerheads, and toi- 
lets. 

This amendment, if adopted, within 
10 years will save $15 billion for con- 
sumers in water and energy costs. It 
will conserve 3 percent of annual U.S. 
electric consumption, of total energy 
use, and will conserve 20 percent of our 
indoor water use and have virtually no 
effect on people lifestyles. So it is a 
simple, common sense amendment, and 
it is one that I think will go a substan- 
tial way to meeting the goals of this 
legislation for energy efficiency and 
have a benefit in substantially de- 
creased water usage. 
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Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 minute to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. SIKOR- 


SKI). 

Mr. SIKORSKI. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to commend the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts for his legislation establish- 
ing national plumbing products effi- 
ciency and for his amendment here 


today. 

This legislation, as he said, is con- 
sistent with energy efficient standards 
on electrical lighting, motors, heating 
and cooling equipment, shower heads. 
It saves billions of dollars. It saves bil- 
lions of gallons of water. It saves bil- 
lions of gallons of oil. It is good for 
consumers and taxpayers and rate- 
payers and businesses and the environ- 
ment. 

I commend the gentleman. 

Mr. ATKINS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Utah 
[Mr. OWENS]. 

Mr. OWENS of Utah. Mr. Chairman, I 
am a cosponsor along with Mr. BILI- 
RAKIS of Mr. ATKINS’ amendment estab- 
lishing water conservation standards 
for plumbing products. The Atkins- 
Owens-Bilirakis amendment promotes 
water conservation and saving water 
also saves energy. It’s that simple. 

In the West, vast amounts of energy 
are used to transport water over long 
distances. Nationwide, municipal 
wastewater plants are major users of 
electric power. New requirements of 
the Safe Drinking Water Act will ne- 
cessitate more energy-intensive forms 
of treatment for drinking water in 
many communities. When all of the en- 
ergy used to pump, treat and heat 
water is added up, the total quantities 
are staggering. 

To give just a few illustrations: 

About 25 percent of the output of the 
Hoover Dam, one of the largest hydro- 
electric dams in the country, is dedi- 
cated to pumping Colorado River water 
to southern California. 

The California State water project 
uses about 4 billion kilowatt hours of 
electricity each year to pump water 
through its aqueducts. 

A huge amount of energy is used to 
treat wastewater. It can take over 1,600 
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kilowatt-hours of electric power to pro- 
vide treatment for 1 acre foot of munic- 
ipal wastewater. 

Inefficient showers, faucets and toi- 
lets waste water needlessly, draining 
away energy resources in the process. 
The water conservation standards es- 
tablished by the Atkins-Owens-Bili- 
rakis amendment will result in sub- 
stantial water savings that directly 
translates into energy savings. An 
added bonus of this amendment is that 
energy savings can save consumers 
money. 

The Atkins-Owens-Bilirakis amend- 
ment is a significant addition to our 
national energy policy and an impor- 
tant step toward the goal of conserva- 
tion of water resources. But it should 
not be the end of our efforts to save 
water. 

The importance of conserving water 
in the West cannot be stressed enough. 
It is dearer than any other resource. 
Conservation of water provides many 
environmental benefits in addition to 
its other virtues. 

We should look for other ways to pro- 
mote water conservation and to enact 
comprehensive legislation that fur- 
thers this important goal. I had offered 
an additional water conservation 
amendment to H.R. 776 designed to pro- 
mote additional water and energy con- 
servation. Unfortunately, my amend- 
ment was not ruled in order as an 
amendment to this legislation. There 
will be other opportunities to enact 
water conservation legislation and I 
will continue to sponsor and to support 
amendments that further the goals of 
the Atkins-Owens-Bilirakis amend- 
ment. I would encourage my colleagues 
to join in this effort. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the adoption of 
this amendment. 

Mr. ATKINS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. DOOLEY]. 

Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the Atkins-Bilirakis-Owens 
amendment. This amendment would es- 
tablish uniform national standards for 
plumbing products in the interest of 
saving both energy and water. The 
amendment will save consumer dollars, 
conserve energy resources, and—of spe- 
cial importance to California—help to 
better manage scarce water supplies. 

As reported by the Energy Commit- 
tee, the bill would solely establish a 
national water-saving standard for 
showerheads, to be administered as 
part of the Department of Energy’s ex- 
isting Appliance Energy Efficiency 
Program. The amendment that we are 
now considering will broaden the provi- 
sions of the bill by extending and es- 
tablishing national standards to in- 
clude other water-using plumbing prod- 
ucts, including water closets, urinals, 
lavatory faucets and kitchen faucets. 

The implementation of these meas- 
ures are expected to produce staggering 
results. Indoor water use in new homes 
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will be reduced by about 20 percent, 
while the water savings resulting from 
the gradual replacement of plumbing 
fixtures in existing buildings will be 
even greater. Without question we will 
see similar results in energy savings. 

The State of California, particularly 
the California Energy Commission, has 
played a leadership role in developing 
conservation standards. Last Novem- 
ber, most urban water agencies in Cali- 
fornia signed a historic memorandum 
of understanding with many State and 
national environmental organizations 
committing to implement a wide range 
of water conserving practices. More ef- 
ficient plumbing products form a criti- 
cal part of these conservation commit- 
ments by California’s cities. 

But even the best of the State and 
local conservation programs will get a 
significant boost from the uniform na- 
tional product standards we are consid- 
ering here today. The Atkins amend- 
ment establishes uniform product 
standards and labeling requirements 
that must be met by manufacturers, 
greatly simplifying the enforcement of 
the new standards. The standards apply 
to all newly manufactured products, 
whether sold at wholesale or retail, do- 
mestic or imported. I am pleased to 
note that all major U.S. manufacturers 
of plumbing products are now capable 
of supplying products that meet the 
standards contained in the bill. 

Finally, I would note an additional 
benefit of the adoption of the amend- 
ment—a benefit that is not confined to 
the water-scarce Western States. Adop- 
tion of the Atkins amendment can 
make a significant dent in the high 
costs of municipal wastewater treat- 
ment that continue to face this Nation. 

California alone will require an addi- 
tional $12.3 billion over the next 20 
years to upgrade and expand publicly 
owned wastewater treatment facilities. 
Many of these costs are directly relat- 
ed to the volume of wastewater flow 
that must be managed. Quite simply, 
efficient water use means more effi- 
cient wastewater treatment, and con- 
sumers—our constituents—will reap 
the savings. 

I commend the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. ATKINS], for his inter- 
est in this issue, and I urge my col- 
league to adopt the amendment now 
considered. 

Mr. ATKINS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. SHARP]. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, we cer- 
tainly want to accept this amendment. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts has 
worked very hard on this issue and has 
been able to bring together the con- 
flicting parties and work out an agree- 
ment that I think will work well as a 
practical matter and as a design that 
will save energy and save water. 

Mr. ATKINS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the balance of my time to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Moor- 
HEAD]. 
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Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORHEAD. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Alaska. 

Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to make some inquir- 
ies. Is it my understanding that you 
are passing Federal regulations on all 
States whether there is a need to con- 
serve water or not? Is there anybody 
willing to answer that? 

Mr. ATKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORHEAD. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. ATKINS. Mr. Chairman, yes, this 
legislation would pass national stand- 
ards for water usage and would have a 
dramatic effect on reducing consump- 
tion of both water and energy in the 
country and has been endorsed by in- 
dustry, by the plumbing manufactur- 
ers, by environmental groups. 

Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. I do not worry 
about the environmental groups. I am 
going to ask a question: You are impos- 
ing standards on all States whether 
there is a need, or does it affect exist- 
ing houses that have plumbing in them 
now? Do you have to change the 
plumbing, or is it new housing? I have 
not seen the amendment. 

Jam looking for answers. 

Mr. ATKINS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I would be happy to re- 
spond. This provides standards only on 
new manufactured products. It would 
not require any kind of retrofitting in 
existing housing but only for new man- 
ufactured products. 

The reason that the legislation is im- 
portant in all parts of the country is 
because absent national standards we 
will create a situation where each lo- 
cality will establish its own standards 
for energy consumption and water con- 
sumption on these products, and it will 
make it impossible to have a national 
marketplace, will dramatically drive 
up the costs for the consumers. 

Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. Mr. Chair- 
man, again, if the gentleman will yield 
further, it is ironic to me that we are 
setting a standard when there is no 
need in certain areas; I understand 
California. The gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. DOOLEY] makes sense. I un- 
derstand probably the Northeast where 
you have let your sewer systems and 
your water systems decay and you 
have not spent your money on it. Now 
you are going to have a national stand- 
ard, a Federal standard, that does not 
make sense and that can possibly cause 
an increase in the cost of housing, pos- 
sibly, I do not know, housing to the in- 
dividuals, where by now we are talking 
about already increases in the cost of 
housing because of the spotted owl. 

I do not know if anybody has really 
studied this. Is there additional cost or 
not? 

Mr. ATKINS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, the standards are on the 
manufacturers of the product. 
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Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. They are the 
ones that sell them to the house build- 
ers? Is that right? Does anybody know 
how much more this is going to cost, or 
is it going to cost less? 

Mr. ATKINS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, this will yield substan- 
tial savings to manufacturers by hav- 
ing a national marketplace for these 
products. 

Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. We had that 
through the Volkswagen; that was the 
Volkswagen in the 19308, too, standard 
across the board. The Federal Govern- 
ment setting standards in States is 
wrong. Now, if the State has the water 
and a person wants to buy that 
showerhead, they should have the right 
to buy that showerhead. What the gen- 
tleman is saying is that Big Brother 
knows best on this bill, and you apply 
it to every State, every State that does 
not have these standards? Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. ATKINS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I will be happy to re- 
spond. 

The legislation does not provide 
standards for any States. It provides 
standards for the manufacturers. The 
manufacturers have agreed to this, be- 
cause it will lower these costs. The 
States have enthusiastically endorsed 
it, because for the States it will dra- 
matically reduce the cost of 
wastewater treatment. 

For the State of Alaska, even though 
they have plentiful water supplies, this 
will yield substantial savings in 
wastewater treatment. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment cuts Federal maximum 
consumption standards for 
showerheads, faucets, toilets, and uri- 
nals similar in format to appliance en- 
ergy efficiency standards. 

One of the reasons for these stand- 
ards is if every State has a different set 
of standards, it becomes very expensive 
to build these products, and the cost to 
the consumer is much, much larger 
than it would be if there is one stand- 
ard being set for the manufacturers for 
the Nation. 

I was opposed to the bill in its origi- 
nal form, but because these standards 
have been worked out between industry 
and the environment, there is no rea- 
son to believe that they will not work. 
One of the reasons that the entire ap- 
pliance efficiency program has worked 
so well in the past is that all standards 
have been worked out between industry 
and the environmentalists using ac- 
cepted industry standards whenever 
possible. 

For that reason, I support the legis- 
lation. 

Mr. MARLENEE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORHEAD. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. MARLENEE. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding to 
me. 
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I may be from a kind of backward 
State, and maybe I am not. Maybe we 
are somewhat enlightened, and maybe 
we have plenty of water in certain 
areas. 

But here we are in the midst of de- 
bate talking about an energy bill, an 
energy policy for a Nation, extremely 
important, and we have an amendment 
that establishes the toilet police. I can- 
not believe that in all seriousness we 
are on the floor of this House establish- 
ing toilet police for the United States 
of America. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time under the 
rule has expired. 

No Member has risen in opposition to 
the amendment. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. MARLENEE. Mr. Chairman, I 
have a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. MARLENEE. Has all time for ar- 
gument expired? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time controlled 
by the proponent of the amendment 
has expired. No member has risen in 
opposition. 

Mr. MARLENEE. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. MARLENEE] will be 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. MARLENEE. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Chairman, here we are in the 
United States of America, and we are 
threatened with an emergency crisis. 
We stand here debating whether we 
will set standards on how much water 
we can use per flush in a toilet, how 
much water will be used in a urinal, 
how much pressure we will have in a 
showerhead, and establishing the regu- 
lations to go with it. The regulations 
will tell us we can use 1.6 gallons per 
toilet flush and 1.1 gallons in a urinal. 

We are in a crisis in the United 
States of America. We have a regu- 
latory gridlock, and the U.S. Congress 
and the liberals in this Congress still 
do not understand the suffering and the 
regulatory gridlock that is taking 
place in ordinary America, with ordi- 
nary citizens’ lives. 
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What we have here is an amendment 
that will raise the cost to the 
consumer and will treat everybody the 
same, regardless of whether they have 
a surplus of water, whether they are on 
a rural system, whether they have 
their own wells, whether they are tak- 
ing their water from a cistern. It is an- 
other example of overregulation. 

Mr. ATKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARLENEE. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. ATKINS. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman, I am afraid, is misinformed on 
this. 
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The cost will be $15 billion in savings 
to consumers. This legislation will es- 
tablish uniform national standards. 

The importance of this has been 
proven already in electric appliances. 
We presently have similar national 
standards for electric appliances. It 
will dramatically reduce energy con- 
sumption in this country by 3 percent. 

The manufacturers have welcomed, 
and indeed have endorsed this particu- 
lar regulation because it will enable 
them to compete. It will enable them 
to have a rational marketplace. 

This is in fact a regulation which will 
promote savings for the consumers, 
competitiveness for our manufacturers, 
and considerable savings for the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. MARLENEE. Regaining my time, 
Mr. Chairman, I do not know about the 
people in Massachusetts, but our folks 
out there are saying, Get out of my 
hair and off my back and let us take 
care of it.“ 

If California or Massachusetts wants 
to establish water conservation stand- 
ards, let them go to it. 

Along that line, maybe if you are 
going in this direction we ought to 
eliminate swimming pools. Would that 
not save a lot of water? Would that not 
also address the caste system that we 
have in the United States? 

We ought not to be squandering 
water in swimming pools. 

If I want the kind of pressure in my 
showerhead and I have an ample 
amount of water, I should be able to 
purchase that kind of a system and in- 
stall it in my home. 

Get out of my hair, get off my back. 

Mr. Chairman, I oppose the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ATKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARLENEE. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. ATKINS. I would suggest to the 
gentleman, Mr. Chairman, that indeed 
the National Rural Water Association, 
of which the gentleman’s State of Mon- 
tana is a part, supports this amend- 
ment. The reason they support the 
amendment is because it will have a 
profound impact for rural water sys- 
tems, because it will reduce the pres- 
sure and increase the life of septic sys- 
tems. 

The gentleman is able to use any 
showerhead, any toilet, any urinal he 
wants. 

Mr. MARLENEE. Except that you 
cannot buy it. 

Mr. ATKINS. No. The only regulation 
is on the manufacturer of these prod- 
ucts. 

Mr. MARLENEE. That is right. 

Mr. ATKINS. And the reason for that 
is because if the gentleman wants to 
have a 7-gallon toilet, when he flushes 
that toilet it is our tax dollars that are 
going to pay for treating that waste 
water. 

Mr. MARLENEE. No. It is the mu- 
nicipalities’ tax water. It is the rural 
water users’ tax dollars. 
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I might remind the gentleman that I 
have just met with a number of rural 
water users in the State of Montana 
who are deeply distressed about the 
cost that this Congress has put on 
them with the Clean Water Act and the 
1986 Safe Drinking Water Amendments. 
They are being bankrupt. They are 
being put out of business by having to 
comply with overregulation. We are 
driving the local communities into 
bankruptcy, and here is some more of 
it. 

If you want more regulation, by all 
means vote for this kind of an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BILIRAKIS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARLENEE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida. 

Mr. BILIRAKIS. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding to 
me. 

Mr. Chairman, as one of the authors 
of this amendment, I rise in support of 
it. 

Mr. Chairman, | join my colleagues, Mr. AT- 
KINS of Massachusetts and Mr. OWENS of 
Utah, in offering this water and energy con- 
servation amendment to H.R. 776. 

This amendment is supported by a number 
of industry trade associations, including the 
United Association of Plumbers and Pipe- 
fitters, the American Water Works Association, 
the National Association of Water Companies 
and the National Association of Regulatory 
Utility Commissioners. Also endorsing the 
amendment are the American Council for an 
Energy-Efficient Economy, the National Wild- 
life Federation, the Energy Conservation Coa- 
lition, National Audubon Society, and others. 

As noted by my friend from Massachusetts, 
this amendment establishes uniform national 
flow-rate standards for faucets, water closets 
and urinals, just as they were set for 
showerheads in the Energy and Commerce 
Committee, and which already appear in the 
bill. 

The point to all this, of course, is that sub- 
stantial energy savings are possible through 
nothing more than making the most efficient 
use possible of the energy resources available 
to us right now. By simply being conscious of 
and employing technology largely already on 
the shelf, we will be well down the road to 
achieving our goal of a truly remarkable en- 
ergy savings. 

As was pointed out in the Energy and Com- 
merce Committee, encouraging more wide- 
spread observance of energy efficiency, not 
only in regard to water, but electricity as well, 
can result in marked savings. 

In fact, a recent study of potential electricity 
savings in my home State of Florida—achiev- 
able though implementation of energy effi- 
ciency standards and related conservation ef- 
forts—was conducted by the American Council 
for an Energy-Efficient Economy, one of the 
conservation advocacy groups that supports 
this amendment today. It was found that as 
much as 40 percent of the projected increase 
in electricity demand could be eliminated be- 
tween now and the year 2010. 

Thus, as many as 6% 500 megawatt— 
powerplants could be avoided in Florida by the 
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turn of the century and a further 6 in me 
next decade. 

These statewide savings carried to the Na- 
tional level are even more impressive. Peak 
electricity demand could be cut by as much as 
30,000 megawatts, the output of 40 of the Na- 
tion’s largest powerplants. By 2010, implemen- 
tation of these standards alone could result in 
annual energy savings equivalent to half the 
oil we import from Saudi Arabia, the United 
States largest supplier. 

The plumbing standards in the amendment 
before this body now would help to capture 
significant energy savings on their own, and 
have the added benefit of encouraging the 
conservation of one of our most precious and 
fundamental resources—water. 

Consumers would realize $4 billion in en- 
ergy savings between 1993 and 2010 above 
and beyond those already in the energy bill, 
for a total of $15 billion. 

Likewise, water will be conserved. Indoor 
water use will be reduced by 20 percent by 
implementing these standards. That is the na- 
tional equivalent of water used by a 100,000- 
person community. 

All in all, Mr. Chairman, this is a win-win 
proposition: 

Save energy, save water, through the uni- 
form employment of technology already avail- 
able. Certainly, this must be one of the most 
painiess ways to guide America into a more 
energy-efficient and energy-secure future. 

| wholeheartedly urge all of my colleagues 
to vote for this important and effective amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MACHTLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARLENEE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island. 

Mr. MACHTLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of this amendment. 

I respect the gentleman’s opinion 
that there may not be an obvious con- 
nection between water use and energy; 
however, the national standards which 
have looked at this issue have indi- 
cated that we can save $15 billion in en- 
ergy costs by interrelating them. 

While Montana may have a lot of 
water and may not be concerned about 
the rest of the country, in our State 
where we actually were the first State 
to introduce standards for water 
plumbing equipment, we have seen 
enormous savings. 

It is in fact a good amendment and I 
commend the gentlemen for their work 
on this bill. 

I think for a nation, it is critical that 
we have a water policy, as much as an 
electric policy. 

Mr. MARLENEE. Regaining my time, 
Mr. Chairman, I would ask the gen- 
tleman, what does it cost for Kohler 
and American Standard and the other 
companies to retrofit their plants, and 
will that cost be passed on to the 
consumer? 

Mr. MACHTLEY. Well, obviously it 
will. There have to be changes. I as- 
sume that the person who developed 
the buggy whip was reluctant to let go 
of the horse and carriage and move 
into automobiles, but we have to move 
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into the generation which is going to 
save energy and save water; so I would 
suggest there is a cost associated with 
the equipment, but it is in the national 
best interest that we save and conserve 
water. 

Mr. ATKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARLENEE. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. ATKINS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
be happy to respond to the gentleman’s 
questions. 

I would suggest to the gentleman, he 
asked what will this cost to manufac- 
turers in terms of refitting other 
plants, and I would suggest to the gen- 
tleman that the manufacturers have 
endorsed this amendment. The manu- 
facturers of plumbing products have 
endorsed it for two reasons, one of 
which there is sufficient time for them 
to phase and to refit their plants for 
their new production. 

The second is that the world market 
is changing to energy efficient appli- 
ances. 

Without these U.S. standards, U.S. 
companies will have a serious problem 
competing in the international mar- 
ketplace. Their costs will be substan- 
tially higher. We will be one of the 
only industrialized countries in the 
world that does not have uniform 
standards for water appliances. 

Mr. MARLENEE. It seems to me, Mr. 
Chairman, if these products are de- 
manded by the general consumer that 
we ought to let the marketplace decide 
that. We ought to let the State of Cali- 
fornia, the State of Montana and the 
State of Massachusetts set their own 
standards. 

If you want to vote for more regula- 
tion, redtape and the toilet police, then 
by all means vote for this amendment. 
If you want to vote against regulation, 
then vote no on this amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment, as modified, offered by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. ATKINS]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. MARLENEE. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 328, noes 79, 
answered ‘‘present’’ 1, not voting 26, as 
follows: 


[Roll No. 132] 
AYES—328 

Abercrombie Applegate Bennett 
Ackerman Aspin Bentley 
Alexander Atkins Berman 
Anderson Bacchus Bevill 
Andrews (ME) Ballenger Bilbray 
Andrews (NJ) Barnard Bilirakis 
Andrews (TX) Bateman Blackwell 
Annunzio Bellenson Boehlert 


Campbell (CA) 
Campbell (CO) 
Cardin 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 
Clement 
Clinger 
Coleman (MO) 
Coleman (TX) 
Collins (IL) 
Collins (MI) 
Condit 


Foglietta 
Ford (MI) 


Hobson 
Hochbrueckner 
Horn 

Horton 
Houghton 
Hoyer 
Huckaby 
Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

James 
Jefferson 
Jenkins 
Johnson (CT) 
Johnson (SD) 
Johnston (FL) 
Jones (NC) 
Jontz 


McHugh 
McMillan (NC) 
McMillen (MD) 
McNulty 
Meyers 


Mfume 
Michel 
Miller (CA) 
Miller (WA) 
Mineta 


Owens (NY) 
Owens (UT) 
Pallone 


Panetta 
Parker 
Pastor 
Patterson 
Paxon 
Payne (VA) 
Pease 


Pelosi 

Perkins 
Peterson (FL) 
Peterson (MN) 


Ros-Lehtinen 
Rose 
Rostenkowski 


Slattery 
Slaughter 
Smith (FL) 
Smith (1A) 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith (TX) 


Taylor (MS) 
‘Thomas (CA) 
‘Thomas (GA) 
Thornton 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Traficant 
Traxler 
Unsoeld 
Upton 
Valentine 
Vento 
Visclosky 
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Volkmer Welss Yates 
Walsh Weldon Yatron 
Washington Wheat Young (FL) 
Waters Wise Zimmer 
Waxman Wolf 
Weber Wyden 
NOES—79 

Allard Ewing Oxley 
Allen Fields Packard 
Archer Geren (TX) Penny 
Armey Glickman Rhodes 
Baker Hall (TX) Riggs 
Barrett Hammerschmidt Roberts 
Barton Hancock 
Bereuter Hefley Rohrabacher 
Hliley Holloway Roth 
Boehner Hopkins Schaefer 
Broomfield Hubbard Schiff 
Bunning Hunter Sensenbrenner 
Burton Inhofe Shuster 
Callahan Ireland Skeen 
Coble Johnson (TX) Smith (OR) 
Combest Kolbe Stenholm 
Coughlin Kyl Stump 
Cox (CA) Lewis (CA) Taylor (NC) 
Crane Lightfoot ‘Thomas (WY) 
Cunningham Livingston Vander Jagt 
Dannemeyer Marlenee Vucanovich 
DeLay McEwen Walker 
Dickinson Miller (OH) Williams 
Doolittle Myers Young (AK) 
Dornan (CA) Nichols Zeliff 
Dreier Nussle 
Duncan Orton 

ANSWERED “PRESENT"'—1 

Leach 
NOT VOTING—26 
Anthony Edwards (OK) Neal (MA) 
Aucoin Grandy Oakar 
Boxer Herger Payne (NJ) 
Bustamante Hertel Quillen 
Chapman Jones (GA) Whitten 
Clay Kleczka Wilson 
Conyers Kolter Wolpe 
Darden Levine (CA) Wylie 
Dymally Murphy 
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Messrs. HEFLEY, GEREN of Texas, 
BARRETT, STENHOLM, and NICHOLS 
changed their vote from aye“ to “no.” 

Messrs. ROSE, SUNDQUIST, STAG- 
GERS, and GEKAS changed their vote 
from no“ to “aye.” 

So the amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
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Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. SKELTON] 
having assumed the chair, Mr. SKAGGS, 
Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
reported that that Committee, having 
had under consideration the bill (H.R. 
776) to provide for improved energy ef- 
ficiency, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON HOUSE 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 287, 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION ON 
THE BUDGET—FISCAL YEAR 1993 


Mr. PANETTA submitted the follow- 
ing conference report and statement on 
the concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 
287) setting forth the congressional 
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budget for the U.S. Government for the 
fiscal years 1993, 1994, 1995, 1996, and 
1997: 

CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. 102-529) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the concurrent 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 287) setting forth the 
congressional budget for the United States 
Government for the fiscal years 1993, 1994, 
1995, 1996, and 1997, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as fol- 
lows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the Senate amendment, insert the 
following: 

SECTION 1, CONCURRENT RESOLUTION ON THE 
BUDGET FOR FISCAL YEAR 1993. 

(a) DECLARATION.—The Congress determines 
and declares that this resolution is the concur- 
rent resolution on the budget for fiscal year 
1993, including the appropriate budgetary levels 
for fiscal years 1994, 1995, 1996, and 1997, as re- 
quired by section 301 of the Congressional Budg- 
et Act of 1974 (as amended by the Budget En- 
forcement Act of 1990). 

(b) TABLE OF CONTENTS.—The table of con- 
tents for this concurrent resolution is as follows: 


Sec. 1. Concurrent resolution on the budget for 
fiscal year 1993. 

Sec. 2. Recommended levels and amounts. 

Sec. 3. Debt increase as a measure of deficit. 

Sec. 4. Display of Federal Retirement Trust 
Fund balances. 

Sec. 5. Social security. 

Sec. 6. Major functional categories. 

Sec. 7. Health care costs. 

Sec. 8. Sale of Government assets. 

Sec. 9. Deficit-neutral reserve fund in the Sen- 


ate for family and economic secu- 
rity initiatives in accordance with 
provisions of the summit agree- 


ment. 

. 10. Maximum deficit amount and aggregate 

points of order in the Senate. 

. 11. Clarification of the application of sec- 

tion 311(b) of the Congressional 
Budget Act in the House. 

. 12. Social security fire wall point of order 
in the Senate. 

Study of United States Government as- 
sistance to recipients by income 
category. 

Sense of the Senate regarding balanced 
budget amendment. 

15. Program budget evaluation. 

16. Sense of the Senate regarding increas- 
ing productivity. 

Sense of the Congress on WIC. 

Sec. 18. Defense industry conversion. 

Sec. 19. Budget authority-outlay ratio. 

SEC. 2. RECOMMENDED LEVELS AND AMOUNTS. 

The following budgetary levels are appro- 
priate for the fiscal years 1993, 1994, 1995, 1996, 
and 1997: 

(1)(A) FEDERAL REVENUES (for purposes of 
comparison with the maximum deficit amount 
under sections 601(a)(1) and 606 of the Congres- 
sional Budget Act of 1974 and for purposes of 
the enforcement of this resolution).—(i) The rec- 
ommended levels of Federal revenues are as fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal year 1993: 3845, 300, 000, 000. 

Fiscal year 1994: 5011, 00, 000, 00. 

Fiscal year 1995: 8969, 100, 000, 000. 

Fiscal year 1996: $1,017,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1997; $1,070,400,000,000. 

(ii) The amounts by which the aggregate lev- 
els of Federal revenues should be increased are 
as follows: 


Sec. 13. 


Sec. 14. 


Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 17. 
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Fiscal year 1993: $0. 

Fiscal year 1994: $0. 

Fiscal year 1995: 30. 

Fiscal year 1996: $0. 

Fiscal year 1997: $0. 

(iii) The amounts for Federal Insurance Con- 
tributions Act revenues for hospital insurance 
within the recommended levels of Federal reve- 
nues are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1993: 585, 300, 000, 000. 

Fiscal year 1994: $91,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1995: $96,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1996: $102,900,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1997: $109,200,000,000. 

(B) FEDERAL REVENUES.—For purposes of sec- 
tion 710 of the Social Security Act (excluding 
the receipts and disbursements of the Hospital 
Insurance Trust Fund): (i) The recommended 
levels of Federal revenues are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1993: $760,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1994: $820,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1995: $871,300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1996: $914,900,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1997: 8961. 200, 000. 000. 

(ii) The amounts by which the aggregate lev- 
els of Federal revenues should be increased are 
as follows: 

Fiscal year 1993: $0. 

Fiscal year 1994: $0. 

Fiscal year 1995: $0. 

Fiscal year 1996: $0. 

Fiscal year 1997: $0. 

(2)(A) NEW BUDGET AUTHORITY.—For purposes 
of comparison with the mazimum deficit amount 
under sections 601(a)(1) and 606 of the Congres- 
sional Budget Act of 1974 and for purposes of 
the enforcement of this resolution, the appro- 
priate levels of total new budget authority are 
as follows: 

Fiscal year 1993: $1,264,400,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1994; $1,269,400,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1995: $1,309,600,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1996: $1,375,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1997; $1,468,700,000,000. 

(B) NEW BUDGET AUTHORITY.—For purposes of 
section 710 of the Social Security Act (excluding 
the receipts and disbursements of the Hospital 
Insurance Trust Fund), the appropriate levels of 
total new budget authority are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1993: $1,175,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1994: $1,191,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1995: $1,222,400,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1996: $1,277,600,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1997: $1,361 ,500,000,000. 

(3)(A) BUDGET OUTLAYS.—For purposes of 
comparison with the mazimum deficit amount 
under sections 601(a)(1) and 606 of the Congres- 
sional Budget Act of 1974 and for purposes of 
the enforcement of this resolution, the appro- 
priate levels of total budget outlays are as fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal year 1993: $1,238,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1994: $1,255,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1995: $1,257,900,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1996; $1,304,900,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1997: $1,416,100,000,000. 

(B) BUDGET OUTLAYS.—For purposes of sec- 
tion 710 of the Social Security Act (excluding 
the receipts and disbursements of the Hospital 
Insurance Trust Fund), the appropriate levels of 
total budget outlays are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1993: $1,169,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1994: $1,177,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1995: $1,171 ,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1996: $1,209,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1997: $1,310,100,000,000. 

(4)(A) DEFICITS.—For purposes of comparison 
with the mazimum deficit amount under sections 
601(a)(1) and 606 of the Congressional Budget 
Act of 1974 and for purposes of the enforcement 
of this resolution, the amounts of the deficits 
are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1993: $393,400,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1994: $343,800,000,000. 
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Fiscal year 1995: $289,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1996: $287,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1997: $345,700,000,000. 

(B) DEFICITS.—For purposes of section 710 of 
the Social Security Act (excluding the receipts 
and disbursements of the Hospital Insurance 
Trust Fund), the amounts of the deficits are as 
follows: 

Fiscal year 1993: $409,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1994: $357,600,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1995: $300,500 ,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1996: 3294. 100, 000, 00. 

Fiscal year 1997: 8348, 900, 000, 000. 

(5) PUBLIC DEBT.—The appropriate levels of 
the public debt are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1993: 34, 461, 200, 000, 000. 

Fiscal year 1994: 84.60, 500, 000, 000. 

Fiscal year 1995: 85. 209, 400. 000, 000. 

Fiscal year 1996: $5,553,600,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1997: $5,952,900,000,000. 

(6) DIRECT LOAN OBLIGATIONS.—The appro- 
priate levels of total new direct loan obligations 
are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1993: $19,400,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1994; $19,500,000 ,000. 

Fiscal year 1995: $19,300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1996: $19,400,000 ,000. 

Fiscal year 1997: $19,700,000 ,000. 

(7) PRIMARY LOAN GUARANTEE COMMIT- 
MENTS.—The appropriate levels of new primary 
loan guarantee commitments are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1993: 3115, 600, 000, 000. 

Fiscal year 1994: 8116, 300,000, 000. 

Fiscal year 1995: 8118, 900, 000, 0. 

Fiscal year 1996: $121,600,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1997: 3124,200,000,000. 

(8) SECONDARY LOAN GUARANTEE COMMIT- 
MENTS.—The appropriate levels of new second- 
ary loan guarantee commitments are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1993: $77,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1994: $79,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1995: $82,400,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1996: $85,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1997: $88,100,000,000, 

SEC. 3. DEBT INCREASE AS A MEASURE OF DEFI- 


The amounts of the increase in the public debt 
subject to limitation are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1993; $444,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1994; $399,300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1995: $348,900,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1996: $344,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1997: 3399,300,000,000. 

SEC. 4. DISPLAY OF 
TRUST FUND BALANCES. 

The balances of the Federal retirement trust 
funds are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1993: $966,300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1994: $1,091 ,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1995: $1,226,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1996: $1,370,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1997: $1,523,300,000,000. 

SEC. 5. SOCIAL SECURITY. 

(a) SOCIAL SECURITY REVENUES.—For pur- 
poses of Senate enforcement under sections 302 
and 311 of the Congressional Budget Act of 1974, 
the amounts of revenues of the Federal Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund and the 
Federal Disability Insurance Trust Fund are as 
follows: 

Fiscal year 1993: $328,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1994: $350,300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1995: $371,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1996: $395,300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1997: $419,500,000,000. 

(b) SOCIAL SECURITY OUTLAYS.—For purposes 
of Senate enforcement under sections 302 and 
311 of the Congressional Budget Act of 1974, the 
amounts of outlays of the Federal Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance Trust Fund and the Fed- 
eral Disability Insurance Trust Fund are as fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal year 1993: $260,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1994: $271 ,600,000,000. 
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Fiscal year 1995: $282,900,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1996: $294,500,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1997: $306,000,000,000. 

SEC. 6. MAJOR FUNCTIONAL CATEGORIES, 

The Congress determines and declares that the 
appropriate levels of new budget authority, 
budget outlays, new direct loan obligations, new 
primary loan guarantee commitments, and new 
secondary loan guarantee commitments for fis- 
cal years 1993 through 1997 for each major func- 
tional category are: 

(1) National Defense (050): 

Fiscal year 1993: 

(A) New budget authority, $277,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $289,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1994: 

(A) New budget authority, $280,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $283,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1995: 

(A) New budget authority, $280,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $280,600 ,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1996: 

(A) New budget authority, $280,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $282,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1997: 

(A) New budget authority, $280,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $281 ,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, 30. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(2) International Affairs (150): 

Fiscal year 1993: 

(A) New budget authority, $19,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $17,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $2,900,000 ,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $10,400,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1994: 

(A) New budget authority, 819, 700, 000, 000. 

(B) Outlays, 517, 900, 000, 000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, 32.900, 000, 000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $10,400,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1995: 

(A) New budget authority, $19,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $18,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $2,900,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $10,400,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1996: 

(A) New budget authority, $19,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $18,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $2,900,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $10,400,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 
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Fiscal year 1997: 

(A) New budget authority, 819,600. 000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $18,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $2,900,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $10,400,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(3) General Science, Space, and Technology 
(250): A 

Fiscal year 1993: 

(A) New budget authority, $17,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $16,200,000 ,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1994: 

(A) New budget authority, $17,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $17,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1995: 

(A) New budget authority, $18,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $17,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1996: 

(A) New budget authority, $18,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $18,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1997: 

(A) New budget authority, $19,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $19,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(4) Energy (270): 

Fiscal year 1993: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $2,000,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $200,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1994: 

(A) New budget authority, S6. 100,000, 000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $2,100,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1995: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, 35,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $2,200,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1996: 

(A) New budget authority, 36,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $5,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $2,300,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1997: 
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(A) New budget authority, $6,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $4,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $2,400,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, 3300, 000, 000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(5) Natural Resources and Environment (300): 

Fiscal year 1993: 

(A) New budget authority, 327. 100, 000, 000. 

(B) Outlays, $20,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, 30. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1994: 

(A) New budget authority, $22,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $21,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1995: 

(A) New budget authority, $23,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $22,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, 30. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1996: 

(A) New budget authority, $23,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $23,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1997: 

(A) New budget authority, 324,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $23,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, 30. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(6) Agriculture (350): 

Fiscal year 1993: 

(A) New budget authority, $16,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $16,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $8,800,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, 36,600,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1994: 

(A) New budget authority, $16,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $14,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $8,700,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $6,700,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1995: 

(A) New budget authority, $14,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $8,200,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $6,700,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1996: 

(A) New budget authority, $14,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $8,000,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $6,800,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1997: 

(A) New budget authority, $15,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $13,200,000,000. 
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(C) New direct loan obligations, $8,000,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $6,900,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(7) Commerce and Housing Credit (370): 

Fiscal year 1993: 

(A) New budget authority, $78,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $74,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $3,400,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $60,400,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $77,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1994: 

(A) New budget authority, $42,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $36,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $3,500,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $62,500,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, 379, 700, 000, 000. 

Fiscal year 1995: 

(A) New budget authority, $22,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$13,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $3,600,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $64,600,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $82,400,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1996: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$41,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $3,800,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $66,800,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $85,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1997: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$26,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $3,900,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $69,000,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $88,100,000,000. 

(8) Transportation (400): 

Fiscal year 1993: 

(A) New budget authority, $41 ,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $35,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1994: 

(A) New budget authority, $41,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $37,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, 30. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1995: 

(A) New budget authority, $42,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $38,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, 30. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1996: 

(A) New budget authority, $43,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $39,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1997; 

(A) New budget authority, $46,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $40,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 
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(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(9) Community and Regional Development 
(450): 

Fiscal year 1993: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $1,300,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, 8400, 000.000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1994: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, 86,800,000, 000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $1,300,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, S400, 000, . 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1995: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $1,400,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $400,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1996: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $6,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $1,400,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $400,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1997: 

(A) New budget authority, 57. 800, 000. 000. 

(B) Outlays, $7,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $1,500,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $400,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(10) Education, Training, Employment, and 
Social Services (500): 

Fiscal year 1993: 

(A) New budget authority, $51,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $49,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $15,200,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1994: 

(A) New budget authority, 353,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, 351,00, 000, 000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $15,700,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1995: 

(A) New budget authority, $55,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $52,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, 30. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $16,100,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1996: 

(A) New budget authority, 357, 400,000, 000. 

(B) Outlays, $50,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $16,400,000 ,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1997: 

(A) New budget authority, $60,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $57,500,000 ,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $16 ,600,000,000. 
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(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(11) Health (550): 

Fiscal year 1993: 

(A) New budget authority, $105,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $104,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1994. 

(A) New budget authority, $116,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $115,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1995: 

(A) New budget authority, $129,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $127,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1996: 

(A) New budget authority, $143,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $142,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1997: 

(A) New budget authority, $159,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $157,500 ,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, 30. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(12-1.) Medicare (570): 

Fiscal year 1993: 

(A) New budget authority, $132,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $130,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1994: 

(A) New budget authority, $146,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $144 ,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1995: 

(A) New budget authority, $160,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $160,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, 30. 

Fiscal year 1996: 

(A) New budget authority, $183,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $180,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1997: 

(A) New budget authority, $204,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $201 ,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 
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(12-2,) For purposes of section 710 of the So- 
cial Security Act, Federal Supplementary Medi- 
cal Insurance Trust Fund: 

Fiscal year 1993: 

(A) New budget authority, 848, 500, 000, 000. 

(B) Outlays, $47,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1994. 

(A) New budget authority, $54,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $53,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1995: 

(A) New budget authority, $61,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $60,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1996: 

(A) New budget authority, $70,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $69,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1997: 

(A) New budget authority, $81,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $79,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, 30. 

(13) Income Security (600): 

Fiscal year 1993: 

(A) New budget authority, $199,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, 3196,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1994: 

(A) New budget authority, $208,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $207,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1995: 

(A) New budget authority, 3217, 00, 000, 000. 

(B) Outlays, $217,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1996: 

(A) New budget authority, 3231, 00,000, 000. 

(B) Outlays, $228,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1997; 

(A) New budget authority, $248 400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $240,500 000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 
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(14) Social Security (650): 

Fiscal year 1993: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $8,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1994: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, 59.300, 000, 000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, 30. 

Fiscal year 1995: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $10,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1996: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $10,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1997: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $11,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(15) Veterans Benefits and Services (700); 

Fiscal year 1993; 

(A) New budget authority, 335,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $35,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $1,000,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $22,100,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1994; 

(A) New budget authority, $36,900,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $38,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $1,000,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $20,000,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1995: 

(A) New budget authority, $38,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, 338, 000, 000, 000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, 1. 00, 000, 000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $20,100,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1996: 

(A) New budget authority, $39,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $37,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $1,000,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $20,200,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1997: 

(A) New budget authority, 340,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $40,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $1,000,000,000. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $20,300,000,000. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(16) Administration of Justice (750): 

Fiscal year 1993: 
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(A) New budget authority, $15,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $15,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1994: 

(A) New budget authority, $15,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $15,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1995: 

(A) New budget authority, $16,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, 816, 200, 000, 000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1996: 

(A) New budget authority, $17,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $17,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1997: 

(A) New budget authority, $18,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $18,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(17) General Government (800): 

Fiscal year 1993: 

(A) New budget authority, $12,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $12,900,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1994: 

(A) New budget authority, 512, 200, 000. 000. 

(B) Outlays, $13,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, 30. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1995: 

(A) New budget authority, $12,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $13,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1996: 

(A) New budget authority, $13,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, 13,200, 000, 000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1997: 

(A) New budget authority, $14,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $13,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, 30. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0, 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(18-1,) Net Interest (900): 

Fiscal year 1993: 

(A) New budget authority, $242,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $241,900,000,000. 
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(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1994: 

(A) New budget authority, $263,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $263 800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1995. 

(A) New budget authority, S288. 200, 000, 000. 

(B) Outlays, $283,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1996: 

(A) New budget authority, $304,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $304 600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, 80. 

Fiscal year 1997: 

(A) New budget authority, $329,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $329,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, 30. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(18-2.) For purposes of section 710 of the So- 
cial Security Act, Net Interest (900): 

Fiscal year 1993: 

(A) New budget authority, $252,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, 3252,00, 000, 000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, 80. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1994; 

(A) New budget authority, $275,100,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $275,200 ,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1995: 

(A) New budget authority, $295,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $295,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, 30. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1996: 

(A) New budget authority, $317,300,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $317,300,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1997: 

(A) New budget authority, $342,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, $342,500,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(19) The corresponding levels of gross interest 
on the public debt are as follows: 

Fiscal year 1993: $315,300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1994: $340,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1995: $360,800,000,000. 
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Fiscal year 1996: $381,600,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1997; $405,500,000,000. 

(20) Allowances (920): 

Fiscal year 1993: 

(A) New budget authority, S4, 100, 000, 00. 

(B) Outlays, —$4,800,000,000, 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1994: 

(A) New budget authority, —$11,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$12,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1995: 

(A) New budget authority, —$14,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$18,100,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, 30. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1996: 

(A) New budget authority, II, 00, 000, 000. 

(B) Outlays, —$11,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1997: 

(A) New budget authority, 7. 900, 000, 000. 

(B) Outlays, SI. 900, 000, 000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(21-1.) Undistributed Offsetting Receipts (950): 

Fiscal year 1993: 

(A) New budget authority, —$33,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$33,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1994: 

(A) New budget authority, —$32,600,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$32,600,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1995: 

(A) New budget authority, —333,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$33,200,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1996: 

(A) New budget authority, —$33,400,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$33,400,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, S0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1997; 

(A) New budget authority, —$34,500,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, 34, 500. 000, 000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 
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(21-2.) For purposes of section 710 of the So- 
cial Security Act, Undistributed Offsetting Re- 
ceipts (950): 

Fiscal year 1993: 

(A) New budget authority, —$31,000,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$31,000,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1994: 

(A) New budget authority, —$30,200,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, — $30,200,000 ,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1995: 

(A) New budget authority, —$30,700,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$30,700,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, 30. 

Fiscal year 1996: 

(A) New budget authority, —$30,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$30,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal year 1997: 

(A) New budget authority, — $31,800,000,000. 

(B) Outlays, —$31,800,000,000. 

(C) New direct loan obligations, $0. 

(D) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, 30. 

SEC. 7. HEALTH CARE COSTS. 

It is the sense of the Congress that measures 
to control the growth of health care costs should 
be included by the committees of jurisdiction in 
any comprehensive health care package that 
they report. 

SEC, 8. SALE OF GOVERNMENT ASSETS, 

(a) SENSE OF THE CONGRESS.—It is the sense of 
the Congress that— 

(1) from time to time the United States Gov- 
ernment should sell assets; and 

(2) the amounts realized from such asset sales 
will not recur on an annual basis and do not re- 
duce the demand for credit. 

(b) BUDGETARY TREATMENT.—For purposes of 
points of order under sections 302, 310, 311, 
601(b), 602, 604, and 605 of the Congressional 
Budget and Impoundment Control Act of 1974, 
the amounts realized from sales of assets (other 
than loan assets) shall not be scored with re- 
spect to the level of budget authority, outlays, 
or revenues under those sections. 

(c) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion— 

(1) the term sale of an asset shall have the 
same meaning as under section 250(c)(21) of the 
Balanced Budget and Emergency Deficit Con- 
trol Act of 1985 (as amended by the Budget En- 
forcement Act of 1990); and 

(2) the term shall not include asset sales man- 
dated by law before September 18, 1987, and rou- 
tine, ongoing asset sales at levels consistent 
with agency operations in fiscal year 1986. 

SEC. 9, DEFICIT-NEUTRAL RESERVE FUND IN THE 
SENATE FOR FAMILY AND ECONOMIC 
SECURITY INITIATIVES IN ACCORD- 
ANCE WITH PROVISIONS OF THE 
SUMMIT AGREEMENT. 

(a) INITIATIVES TO IMPROVE THE HEALTH AND 
NUTRITION OF CHILDREN AND TO PROVIDE FOR 
SERVICES TO PROTECT CHILDREN AND STRENGTH- 
EN FAMILIES.— 
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(1) IN GENERAL.—Budget authority and out- 
lays may be allocated to a committee or commit- 
tees for legislation that increases funding to im- 
prove the health and nutrition of children and 
to provide for services to protect children and 
strengthen families within such a committee's 
jurisdiction if such a committee or the committee 
of conference on such legislation reports such 
legislation, if, to the extent that the costs of 
such legislation are not included in this concur- 
rent resolution on the budget, the enactment of 
such legislation will not increase the deficit (by 
virtue of either contemporaneous or previously 
passed deficit reduction) in this resolution for 
fiscal year 1993, and will not increase the total 
ro for the period of fiscal years 1993 through 


** REVISED ALLOCATIONS.—Upon the report- 
ing of legislation pursuant to paragraph (1), 
and again upon the submission of a conference 
report on such legislation (if a conference report 
is submitted), the Chairman of the Committee on 
the Budget of the Senate may file with the Sen- 
ate appropriately revised allocations under sec- 
tions 302(a) and 602(a) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974 and revised functional levels 
and aggregates to carry out this subsection. 
Such revised allocations, functional levels, and 
aggregates shall be considered for the purposes 
of the Congressional Budget Act of 1974 as allo- 
cations, functional levels, and aggregates con- 
tained in this concurrent resolution on the 
budget. 

(3) REPORTING REVISED ALLOCATIONS.—The 
appropriate committee may report appropriately 
revised allocations pursuant to sections 302(b) 
and 602(b) of the Congressional Budget Act of 
1974 to carry out this subsection. 

(b) ECONOMIC GROWTH INITIATIVES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Budget authority and out- 
lays may be allocated to a committee or commit- 
tees for legislation that increases funding for 
economic recovery or growth initiatives, includ- 
ing unemployment compensation or other, relat- 
ed programs within such a committee's jurisdic- 
tion if such a committee or the committee of con- 
ference on such legislation reports such legisla- 
tion, if, to the extent that the costs of such legis- 
lation are not included in this concurrent reso- 
lution on the budget, the enactment of such leg- 
islation will not increase the deficit (by virtue of 
either contemporaneous or previously passed 
deficit reduction) in this resolution for fiscal 
year 1993, and will not increase the total deficit 
for the period of fiscal years 1993 through 1997. 

(2) REVISED ALLOCATIONS.—Upon the report- 
ing of legislation pursuant to paragraph (1), 
and again upon the submission of a conference 
report on such legislation (if a conference report 
is submitted), the Chairman of the Committee on 
the Budget of the Senate may file with the Sen- 
ate appropriately revised allocations under sec- 
tions 302(a) and 602(a) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974 and revised functional levels 
and aggregates to carry out this subsection. 
Such revised allocations, functional levels, and 
aggregates shall be considered for the purposes 
of the Congressional Budget Act of 1974 as allo- 
cations, functional levels, and aggregates con- 
tained in this concurrent resolution on the 


(3) REPORTING REVISED ALLOCATIONS.—The 
appropriate committee may report appropriately 
revised allocations pursuant to section 302(b) 
and 602(b) of the Congressional Budget Act of 
1974 to carry out this subsection. 

(c) CONTINUING IMPROVEMENTS IN ONGOING 
HEALTH CARE PROGRAMS AND PHASING-IN OF 
HEALTH INSURANCE COVERAGE FOR ALL AMERI- 
CANS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Budget authority and out- 
lays may be allocated to a committee or commit- 
tees for legislation that increases funding to 
make continuing improvements in ongoing 
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health care programs or to begin phasing-in 
health insurance coverage for all Americans 
within such a committee's jurisdiction if such a 
committee or the committee of conference on 
such legislation reports such legislation, if, to 
the extent that the costs of such legislation are 
not included in this concurrent resolution on 
the budget, the enactment of such legislation 
will not increase the deficit (by virtue of either 
contemporaneous or previously passed deficit re- 
duction) in this resolution for fiscal year 1993, 
and will not increase the total deficit for the pe- 
riod of fiscal years 1993 through 1997. 

(2) REVISED ALLOCATIONS.—Upon the report- 
ing of legislation pursuant to paragraph (1), 
and again upon the submission of a conference 
report on such legislation (if a conference report 
is submitted), the Chairman of the Committee on 
the Budget of the Senate may file with the Sen- 
ate appropriately revised allocations under sec- 
tions 302(a) and 602(a) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974 and revised functional levels 
and aggregates to carry out this subsection. 
Such revised allocations, functional levels, and 
aggregates shall be considered for the purposes 
of the Congressional Budget Act of 1974 as allo- 
cations, functional levels, and aggregates con- 
tained in this concurrent resolution on the 
budget. 

(3) REPORTING REVISED ALLOCATIONS.—The 
appropriate committee may report appropriately 
revised allocations pursuant to sections 302(b) 
and 602(b) of the Congressional Budget Act of 
1974 to carry out this subsection, 

(d) INITIATIVES TO IMPROVE EDUCATIONAL OP- 
PORTUNITIES FOR INDIVIDUALS AT THE EARLY 
CHILDHOOD, ELEMENTARY, SECONDARY, OR 
HIGHER EDUCATION LEVELS, OR TO INVEST IN 
AMERICA'S CHILDREN.— 

(1) IN GENERAL,—Budget authority and out- 
lays may be allocated to a committee or commit- 
tees for direct spending legislation that in- 
creases funding to improve educational opportu- 
nities for individuals at the early childhood, ele- 
mentary, secondary, or higher education levels, 
or to invest in America's children within such a 
committee’s jurisdiction if such a committee or 
the committee of conference on such legislation 
reports such legislation, if, to the extent that the 
costs of such legislation are not included in this 
concurrent resolution on the budget, the enact- 
ment of such legislation will not increase the 
deficit (by virtue of either contemporaneous or 
previously passed deficit reduction) in this reso- 
lution for fiscal year 1993, and will not increase 
the total deficit for the period of fiscal years 
1993 through 1997. 

(2) REVISED ALLOCATIONS.—Upon the report- 
ing of legislation pursuant to paragraph (1), 
and again upon the submission of a conference 
report on such legislation (if a conference report 
is submitted), the Chairman of the Committee on 
the Budget of the Senate may file with the Sen- 
ate appropriately revised allocations under sec- 
ticus 302(a) and 602(a) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974 and revised functional levels 
and aggregates to carry out this subsection. 
Such revised allocations, functional levels, and 
aggregates shall be considered for the purposes 
of the Congressional Budget Act of 1974 as allo- 
cations, functional levels, and aggregates con- 
tained in this concurrent resolution on the 
budget. 

(3) REPORTING REVISED ALLOCATIONS.—The 
appropriate committee may report appropriately 
revised allocations pursuant to sections 302(b) 
and 602(b) of the Congressional Budget Act of 
1974 to carry out this subsection. 

(e) INITIATIVES TO MITIGATE AIRPORT NOISE, 
TO IMPROVE AIRPORT SAFETY, OR TO EXPAND 
AIRPORT CAPACITY.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Budget authority and out- 
lays may be allocated to a committee or commit- 
tees for direct spending legislation that in- 
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creases funding to mitigate airport noise, to im- 
prove airport safety, or to expand airport capac- 
ity within such a committee’s jurisdiction if 
such a committee or the committee of conference 
on such legislation reports such legislation, if, 
to the extent that the costs of such legislation 
are not included in this concurrent resolution 
on the budget, the enactment of such legislation 
will not increase the deficit (by virtue of either 
contemporaneous or previously passed deficit re- 
duction) in this resolution for fiscal year 1993, 
and will not increase the total deficit for the pe- 
riod of fiscal years 1993 through 1997. 

(2) REVISED ALLOCATIONS.—Upon the report- 
ing of legislation pursuant to paragraph (1), 
and again upon the submission of a conference 
report on such legislation (if a conference report 
is submitted), the Chairman of the Committee on 
the Budget of the Senate may file with the Sen- 
ate appropriately revised allocations under sec- 
tions 302(a) and 602(a) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974 and revised functional levels 
and aggregates to carry out this subsection. 
Such revised allocations, functional levels, and 
aggregates shall be considered for the purposes 
of the Congressional Budget Act of 1974 as allo- 
cations, functional levels, and aggregates con- 
tained in this concurrent resolution on the 

t. 

(3) REPORTING REVISED ALLOCATIONS.—The 
appropriate committee may report appropriately 
revised allocations pursuant to sections 302(b) 
and 602(b) of the Congressional Budget Act of 
1974 to carry out this subsection. 

SEC. 10. MAXIMUM DEFICIT AMOUNT AND AGGRE- 
GATE POINTS OF ORDER IN THE 
SENATE. 

Notwithstanding any other rule of the Senate, 
for those years in which this concurrent resolu- 
tion is in effect and not superseded by adoption 
of a subsequent concurrent resolution on the 
budget, in the Senate, sections 311(a) and 605 of 
the Congressional Budget Act of 1974 shall not 
apply to any bill, resolution, amendment, mo- 
tion, or conference report that— 

(1) would, if introduced as a bill or resolution, 
be referred to the Committee on Appropriations; 

(2) would not cause the appropriate allocation 
of new budget authority or outlays made pursu- 
ant to section 602(a) to be exceeded; 

(3) would not cause the appropriate suballoca- 
tion (or suballocations), if any, of new budget 
authority or outlays made pursuant to section 
602(b) to be exceeded; 

(4) would not cause the appropriate level of 
social security outlays to be exceeded; 

(5) would not cause revenues to be less than 
the appropriate level of total revenues; and 

(6) would not cause social security revenues to 
be less than the appropriate level of social secu- 
rity revenues. 

SEC. 11. CLARIFICATION OF THE APPLICATION OF 
SECTION 311(6) OF THE CONGRES- 
SIONAL BUDGET ACT IN THE HOUSE. 

For fiscal years 1992 through 1995, the ref- 
erence in section 311(b) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974 to the appropriate allocation 
under section 302(a) shall be considered to be a 
reference to the appropriate allocation for the 
fiscal year concerned under section 602(a) of the 
Congressional Budget Act of 1974. 

SRC. 12. SOCIAL SECURITY FIRE WALL POINT OF 
ORDER IN THE SENATE. 

(a) ACCOUNTING TREATMENT.—Notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of this resolution, for 
the purpose of allocations and points of order 
under sections 302 and 311 of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974, the levels of Social Security 
outlays and revenues for this resolution shall be 
the current services levels. 

(b) APPLICATION OF SECTION 301(i).—Notwith- 
standing any other rule of the Senate, in the 
Senate, the point of order established under sec- 
tion 301(i) of the Congressional Budget Act of 
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1974 shall apply to any concurrent resolution on 
the budget for any fiscal year (as reported and 
as amended), amendments thereto, or any con- 
ference report thereon. 

SEC. 13, STUDY OF UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


(a) IN GENERAL.—It is the sense of the Con- 
gress that the Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget and the Director of the Con- 
gressional Budget Office (with the assistance of 
the Joint Committee on Taxation) should, to the 
extent feasible, each prepare a study, by major 
program or expenditure, of the dollar value of 
United States Government assistance under cur- 
rent law and regulations to recipients by income 
category for the most recent year for which data 
are available. 

(b) DEFINITION.—The term “United States 
Government assistance” means any payment, 
including payments-in-kind, loans, and tar er- 
penditures (as defined in section 3(3) of the Con- 
gressional Budget Act of 1974), made by the 
United States Government directly, indirectly, 
or through payment to another on the individ- 
ual s or person's behalf. 

SEC. 14. SENSE OF THE SENATE REGARDING BAL- 
ANCED BUDGET AMENDMENT. 

It is the sense of the Senate that the Senate 
should, on or before July 2, 1992, vote on a joint 
resolution proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution relating to a Federal balanced budget, 
and requiring the President of the United States 
to annually submit a balanced budget, provided 
that the amendment proposed in such joint reso- 
lution shall be drafted or amended so as not to 
ezacerbate any economic recession. 

SEC. 15. PROGRAM BUDGET EVALUATION. 

It is the Sense of the Senate that prior to the 
commencement of the One Hundred Fourth Con- 
gress, each authorizing committee of the Senate 
should conduct a comprehensive reeramination 
and evaluation of existing programs under its 
jurisdiction which result in the expenditure of 
Federal dollars, and report its findings to the 
Senate. Such committee reports should consider 
the following matters— 

(1) an identification of the objectives intended 
for the program and the problem it was intended 
to address; 

(2) an identification of any trends, develop- 
ments, and emerging conditions which are likely 
to affect the future nature and extent of the 
problems or needs which the program is in- 
tended to address; 

(3) an identification of any other program 
having potentially conflicting or duplicative ob- 
jectives; 

(4) a statement of the number and types of 
beneficiaries or persons served by the program; 

(5) an assessment of the effectiveness of the 
program and the degrees to which the original 
objectives of the program or group of programs 
have been achieved; 

(6) an assessment of the cost effectiveness of 
the program; 

(7) an assessment of the relative merits of al- 
ternative methods which could be considered to 
achieve the purposes of the program. 

SEC. 16. SENSE OF THE SENATE REGARDING IN- 
CREASING PRODUCTIVITY. 

(a) FINDING.—The Senate finds that 

(1) failure to meet the challenge of inter- 
national economic competitiveness would seri- 
ously jeopardize our national security, standard 
of living, and quality of life in the coming dec- 
ades; and 

(2) increased productivity is the key to meet- 
ing the challenge and regaining the competitive 
edge the United States economy enjoyed in the 
past. 

(b) SENSE OF THE SENATE,—It is the sense of 
the Senate that funds should be allocated to 
allow this Nation to commit to an increase in 
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productivity and international competitiveness 
through a program of long-term strategic invest- 
ment in— 

(1) the development of its human resources; 

(2) the physical infrastructure that supports 
economic activity; 

(3) the development and commercialization of 
technology; and 

(4) productive plants and equipment. 

SEC. 17. SENSE OF THE CONGRESS ON WIC. 

(a) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds that 

(1) the Special Supplemental Food Program 
for Women, Infants and Children (WIC) has 
been invaluable to millions of needy pregnant 
and nursing women, infants and children at nu- 
tritional risk for nearly 20 years; 

(2) President Bush has commendably rec- 
ommended an increase in the WIC program for 
fiscal year 1993, continuing the strong biparti- 
san support for expanding the program to serve 
more of those eligible; 

(3) the chairmen of five major American cor- 
porations testified last year on WIC, declaring 
that an increased investment in WIC is essential 
to the Nation's future economic growth and that 
“WIC can make an important contribution to 
ensuring that ... we have the productive 
workforce we need; 

(4) the CEO's called WIC “the health-care 
equivalent of a triple-A rated investment 
one of the most reliable ways that Government 
can invest in its resources, and recommended 
that to achieve the national education goal es- 
tablished by the President and Governors that 
by the year 2000 all children should start school 
ready to learn, . we need to set a related 
goal: Every woman, infant, and child who is eli- 
gible for WIC in 1995 and later years will be 
served by the program”; 

(5) less than 60 percent of the eligible women, 
infants, and children are served by the program 
due to funding limitations; 

(6) a funding level of $3,000,000,000 in fiscal 
year 1993 is needed to remain on the 5-year path 
embarked upon by the Congress last year to 
reach full funding consistent with the CEO's 
recommendation; and 

(7) a recent United States Department of Agri- 
culture study has demonstrated that the pre- 
natal component of WIC reduces Medicaid costs 
by between $1.92 and $4.21 for each dollar in- 
vested in it, and studies issued by the National 
Bureau of Economic Research have found WIC 
to be one of the most cost-effective means of re- 
ducing infant mortality and indicate WIC also 
may produce long-term savings in special-edu- 
cation costs. 

(b) SENSE OF THE CONGRESS.—It is the sense of 
the Congress that the WIC program should be 
funded at $3,000,000,000 for fiscal year 1993. 

SEC. 18. DEFENSE INDUSTRY CONVERSION. 

(a) FINDINGS.—Congress finds that— 

(1) the Office of Technology Assessment esti- 
mates that, during the period beginning in 1991 
and ending in 1995, between 530,000 and 620,000 
employees of private, defense-related industries 
in the United States will become unemployed as 
a result of reductions in such spending; 

(2) the retraining and re-employment of such 
members, civilian employees, and employees of 
private industry is critical to the capability of 
the private aerospace and defense industries of 
the United States to develop, commercialize, and 
market non-defense products and technologies; 
and 

(3) the capability of such industries to de- 
velop, commercialize, and market non-defense 
products and technologies will play a critical 
role in ensuring the long-term economic prosper- 
ity of such industries and the United States. 

(b) SENSE OF CONGRESS.—It is the sense of the 
Congress that— 

(1) no less than $1,000,000,000 in budget au- 
thority provided in this resolution for the de- 
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fense function 050 for fiscal year 1993 should be 
made available for defense industry conversion- 
related activities such as those within the fol- 
lowing programs: 

(A) DEFENSE INDUSTRY WORKERS.—Job Train- 
ing Partnership Act, Economic Dislocation and 
Worker Adjustment Assistance; 

(B) COMMUNITIES.— 

(i) Economic Development Administration; 

(ii) Community Development Block Grants; 

(iii) Small Business Administration; and 

(iv) Impact aid grants to school districts; and 

(C) TECHNOLOGY.— 

(i) National Science Foundation education 
grants to engineers; 

(ii) Department of Energy technology transfer; 

(iti) National Institute of Standards and Tech- 
nology; and 

(iv) Inielligent vehicle highway system; and 

(2) a meaningful percentage of the savings in 
Federal defense spending in fiscal years 1993 
through 1997 should be made available for the 
establishment of programs to re-train and re-em- 
ploy active duty members of the Armed Forces, 
civilian employees of the Department of De- 
fense, and employees of private, defense-related 
industries who are involuntarily separated from 
such duty or become unemployed as a result of 
reductions in Federal spending for national de- 
Sense. 

SEC. 19. BUDGET AUTHORITY-OUTLAY RATIO. 

It is the sense of the Congress that if in deci- 
sions among priorities, the Committees on Ap- 
propriations find that an excess of budget au- 
thority would remain after dividing all of the 
outlays that this resolution allocates to those 
committees for fiscal year 1993, then to the er- 
tent that those committees wish to utilize that 
excess of budget authority, those committees 
should favor programs that cause outlays to 
occur more slowly, rather than employing 
delays of obligations or payment shifts that 
would increase outlays in fiscal year 1994. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


LEON E. PANETTA, 
RICHARD GEPHARDT, 
JAMES L. OBERSTAR, 
FRANK J. GUARINI, 
Dick DURBIN, 
MIKE ESPY, 
DALE E. KILDEE, 
ANTHONY C. BEILENSON, 
JERRY HUCKABY, 
MARTIN OLAV SABO, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


JIM SASSER, 
J. BENNETT JOHNSTON, 


JOINT EXPLANATORY STATEMENT OF 
THE COMMITTEE OF CONFERENCE 


The managers on the part of the House and 
the Senate at the conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the concurrent resolu- 
tion (H. Con. Res. 287) setting forth the con- 
gressional budget for the United States Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal years 1993, 1994, 1995, 
1996, and 1997, submit the following joint 
statement to the House and the Senate in ex- 
planation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon by the managers and recommended in 
the accompanying conference report: 

The Senate amendment struck out all of 
the House resolution after the resolving 
clause and inserted a substitute text. 

The House recedes from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate with an 
amendment which is a substitute for the 
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CONFERENCE AGREEMENT—ON-BUDGET—Continued 
{Including Medicare HI, May 20, 1992] 


House resolution and the Senate amend- 
ment. 

EXPLANATION OF CONFERENCE AGREEMENT 

The following tables show the functional 
allocations and budget aggregates included 
in the conference agreement over 5 years. In 
addition, a table follows that breaks out 
credit amounts by function. 


CONFERENCE AGREEMENT—TOTAL BUDGET 
[May 20, 1992] 


1993 199 1935 1996. 1997 


Budget N 1,548.1 1,598.1 ole 1,784.2 
Outlays .... 1 1,526.2 1,539.9 1,723.1 
tse 12618 oe 14131 1,489.9 

it = 1859 —2332 
44612 43605 52094 5,553.6 5,952.9 

277.4 2804 2804 280.4 280.4 

289.1 283.0 280.6 282.1 2817 

96 187 i199 396 196 

72 179 181 182 183 


Ra 175 ai 186. 133 
16.2 170 N7 63 193 


59 61 62 60 62 
54 56 53 5.1 47 


A. 222 211! 27 , us 
28 217 224 230 236 


163 169 4s 149 150 
i % TET FRI 32 


84 438 223 4 112 
754A 363 140 —420 -254 


40 us 23 VBI 450 
35.5 377 38 399 403 


72 12 13 15 78 
72 68 67 66 7.0 


519 38 551 574 604 
498 5816 529 58 575 


105.2 1163 1290 1434 1592 
1045 1156 1278 1421 1575 


132.2 1464 163.1 1833 2041 
130.4 1446 1609 1804 2015 


1994 2081 217.1 2318 2484 
196.7 207.0 217.7 2283 2405 


306.2 3236 341.7 3608 381.1 
303.3 3205 3884 3574 3775 


35.7 369 38.1 393 406 
35.2 382 380 377 5 


152 155 162 176 
18.3 15,7 16.2 1755 


123 122 128 134 
123 Bi 332 132 


2138 2310 2452 2605 
213.7 2311 245.2 2605 


—41 -16 -141 -118 
—48 -124 -182 11 


-39 -35 —40.5 -43 
=39.9 -395 40.5 —413 


CONFERENCE AGREEMENT—ON-BUDGET 
[including Medicare HI, May 20, 1992) 


1993 1994 1995 1336 


1,246.4 12694 1,309.6 1,375.1 
1,238.7 1,255.1 1,257.9 1,304.9 
8453 M13 fat 10178 
—393.4 3438 —2898 -287.1 
4461.2 4860.5 52034 5,553.6 


2774 2804 2804 2804 
289.1 283.0 280.6 282.1 


196 197 199 196 196 
72 N9 11 182 183 


1993 1994 1995 1336 
Vi n5 18 
162 0 177 
59 61 62 
54 56 83 
21 22 Al 
208 A RA 
163 les 148 
161 147127 
785 426 225 
741 368 131 
410 n8 423 
355 37 388 
e sea E 
72 68 657 
519 8386 3541 
498 318 829 

105.2 1163 1290 1434 

1045 1156 1278 1421 

1322 1464 1631 1833 

1304 1446 1609 1804 

1994 2061 217.1 231.8 

196.7 207.0 217.7 2283 

59 65 72 79 

86 33 101 109 

357 39 BI 393 

352 382 380 377 

152 los 162 176 

153 157 162 175 

122 128 134 

131 32 132 

263) 1832 3046 

2638 2832 3046 

-16 l -118 

-124 -182 -117 

-326 32 334 

-326 -32 334 

CONFERENCE AGREEMENT—OFF-BUDGET 
[Excluding Medicare HI, May 20, 1992) 

1994 1335 1996 

2787 2885 3025 

271.1 2820 2941 

3503 3718 3953 

792 898 1012 

oo oo 00 

oo 00 00 

oo o0 00 

oo 00 00 

00 00 00 

00 00 00 

00 00 00 

oo 00 00 

90 00 00 

oo 00 00 

oo oo 00 

00 oo 00 

E 0s 16 

-05 -09 -04 

oo 9 000 

. 00 00 00 

450 Community and re- 
Budget authority... 00 00 00 00 
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CONFERENCE AGREEMENT—OFF-BUDGET—Continued 
(Excluding Medicare HI, May 20, 1992] 


1993 1994 1995 1996 

oo oo 00 

oo do 90 

oo oo 00 

90 oo oo 

oo o0 00 

09 oo 00 

oo oo 00 

oo oo o0 

oo oo 00 

3 3345 3529 

3112 3283 3465 

oo oo 90 

oo oo 00 

oo oo o 

oo oo 00 

oo oo o0 

s oo 0 00 

Budget authority ...... 282 222 -380 44 

fe stile 22 -327 -380 4 

Budget authority oo oo oo 90 

ee a Y 00 00 00 
950 Undistributed 

Budget authority... -65 -69 -73 79 

n 

CONFERENCE AGREEMENT—ON-BUDGET 


(Excluding Medicare Hi, May 20, 1992) 


750 Administration of jus- 
tice: : 
Budget authority / 


1993 


1994 


1995 1996 


1,175.7 1,191.1 12224 1,277.6 
1,169.2 1,177.7 1,171.8 1,209.0 
760.0 820.1 8713 9149 
4092 —357.6 —3005 —294.1 
4461.2 4,860.5 5,2094 5,553.6 
2774 2804 2804 280.4 
289.1 283.0 280.6 282.1 
1996. 192; 199. 124 
172 US BI 182 
Z 175 181 186 
162 170 177 183 
59 6.1 62 6.0 

54 56 53 5.1 
A1 22 21 22 
208 217 224 230 
16.3 169 148 149 
16.1! 14% 127 1239 
285 426 78 
741 38 131 416 
40 s RI BA 
35.5 377 388 399 
72 72 73 15 

72 68 67 66 
519 53.6 551 574 
498 516 529 508 
105.2 1163 1290 1434 
1065 1156 1278 142.1 
#5 543 813 705 
49 884 602 692 
199.4 208.1 2171 2318 
196.7 2070 2177 2283 
59 6.5 12 13 

86 93 101 109 
37 3 BI 393 
352 82 30 37 
15.2 155 162 176 
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CONFERENCE AGREEMENT—ON-BUDGET—Continued 
{Excluding Medicare HI, May 20, 1992) 


1993 1994 1995 1836 1997 
183 157 162 Us 182 
123 22 128 34 I 
RI 131 2 132 137 
2520 275.1 235 3173 3425 
2525 2752 2953 3173 3425 
-41 -16 -141 -118 -79 
-48 -124 -182 -117 -13 
-31.0 -302 -307 -308 -318 
310-302 -397 -W8 -318 
CONFERENCE AGREEMENT—OFF-BUDGET 
(Including Medicare HI, May 20, 1992) 
1994 1995 1996 1997 
3570 375.7 4000 427 
3485 368.1 390 4139 
4415 468.6 498.2 5287 
930 100.5 1082 1157 
oo oo o0 o 
oo oo oo o 
oo oo o0 o 
oo oo oo o 
oo oo o0 
oo oo o% 
oo oo o 
oo 6 o0 
oo oo o9 
oo oo 00 
oo 90 o0 
oo 00 00 
12-06 16 
-05 -09 -04 
oo oo o0 
oo oo 09 
oo o0 o9 
oo o0 09 
00 9 09 90 
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912 100.7 12 1217 
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-441 -50.1 -568 64.1 
-441 -50.1 -568 -64.1 
oo 90 o9 90 
oo % 00 350 
-93 -98 -105 -112 
-933 -98 —105 -112 
HOUSE-PASSED (PLAN B)—TOTAL-BUDGET 
[Mar. 5, 1992) 
1993 199 1995 1996 1997 
Budget authority... 1,513.0 1,547.9 1,598.2 1,677.6 1842 
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lust. 5, 1992 
1993 1994 

1497.9 1.5260 
11734 1.2616 
324.5 —2644 
44705 4871.6 
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HOUSE-PASSED (PLAN B)—ON BUDGET 
(Mar. 5, 1992] 
1993 1990 1995 1335 


1,243.5 1,269.2 1,309.6 1,375.1 
1,236.6 1,254.9 1257.7 1,305.1 
845.3 9113 968.1 10178 


(+) 23913 3436 —2896 —2873 
Debt upa to limit 4,470.5 4871.6 5,220.6 5,563.1 
050 National defense: 
Bud 8 2744 2 2928 295. 
287.2 2872 2874 2915 
196 193 189 
182 18 18.1 
75 181 186 
70 7s 183 
6.1 62 60 
5.6 53 5.1 
220 229 234 
214 221 227 
168 147 147 
146 126 128 
126 2299 74 
368 131 -416 
12 23 Ui 
377 388 399 
69 7.0 12 
67 64 64 
$34 549 572 
514 526 505 
116.2 1288 1432 
1156 1276 1419 
146.4 163.1 1833 
1446 160.9 1804 
208.2 217.1 2318 
206.5 217.5 227.9 
64 74 79 
93 101 109 
36.5 3772 289 
38.2 37 374 
158 166 180 
16.0 16.5 17.9 
122 128 136 
13.1 132 134 
263.6 283.1 304.5 
263.7 283.1 304.5 
-42 — 432 -3 
— 23 42? =—43 -M 
950 Undistributed offsettin 
receipts: 

— 4.1 -478 -535 -537 
-U1 -45 -526 —485 

HOUSE-PASSED (PLAN B)—OFF-BUDGET 

(Mar. 5, 1992} 

1993 1994 1995 1996 
2695 278.7 2886 3025 
261.3 271.1 2821 294.1 
328.1 3503 3718 393 
668 792 897 1012 
0.0 0.0 00 0.0 
0.0 0.0 0.0 00 
0.0 0.0 00 0.0 
0.0 0.0 00 00 
0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
00 0.0 0.0 0.0 
0.0 0.0 00 00 
0.0 0.0 00 0.0 
00 0.0 0.0 0.0 
0.0 0.0 00 0.0 
0.0 0.0 0.0 00 
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HOUSE-PASSED (PLAN B)—OFF-BUDGET—Continued SENATE-PASSED RESOLUTION—TOTAL BUDGET— SENATE-PASSED RESOLUTION—ON-BUDGET—Continued 
(Mar. 5, 1992} Continued [Apr. 10, 1992 
1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 (Apr. 10, 1992) 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 


1993 1994 1995 1998 1397 


Outlays nn. oo oo 00 00 900 -49 -26 -05 158 347 
370 a 
198.6 2062 2141 2276 2432 
Budget authority... 39 12 -06 186 27 -34 226 -32 33 345 
BB n eee ee i 196.8 2058 2159 225 236.7 —334 * 32 334 34 
fa 
nsportation: 306.2 3236 3417 3608 381.1 
8 ert r 303.1 3202 3380 3569 3768 SENATE-PASSED RESOLUTION—OFF-BUDGET 
450 Community and re- {Apr. 10, 1992) 
sional ae aul. <on en. b 365 352 357) 361 365 
00 0.0 00 00 358 36.7 358 340 35.6 1993 1994 1995 1996 199 / 
2695 2787 2885 3025 3155 
M6 147 147 185 155 261.3 2711 2820 294.1 307.0 
B F ² A A an ak tte 
ad d d s 0 22 ns n l A Gokan Frick ur ; 
0.0 00 00 00 00 128 124 119 112 11.0 u 22 2 9 f y] 
* SENNA gl a BS BS al | 
oo oo oo œo 00 : y 99 o0 00 22 
oo o0 oo 00 
oo 00 o0 00 00 -53 „ a om 5 
00 oo do oo 00 n i 
oo of 00 0 00 99 % 9 29 
-399 335 405 43 430 . ae ae 
3003 317.1 3345 3529 3724 2 
—399 385 405 413 —43.0 o oo 9 o 
2947 3112 3283 3465 3656 ; ler Reg os 14 
SENATE-PASSED RESOLUTION—ON-BUDGET 
8 (Apr. 10, 19921 oo o do 00 
oo oo 00 00 00 10. 3.5 
1933 1994 1995 1938 1997 
oo oo oo 900 00 4 00 2 
oo 00 00 00 1,244.8 1,268.7 1,3089 1,3742 1,467.9 oo 0 
1239.2 12543 1257.1 13038 1415.1 
00 oo 00 00 8453 ‘9113 968.1 10178 1,070.4 
oo oo œo 00 -3939 —343.0 289% —286.0 — 344.7 „ 
. 4463.2 48823 5,211.0 55547 5,953.6 0! 
22382 -327 -380 441 2804 2804 2804 2804 2804 oo o0 o0 o9 
290.9 283.0 2806 2821 2817 oo oo oo o9 
00 oo oo 90 
oo o0 00 00 190 193 194 192 192 


166 WS We 7 18) 
-65 -69 -73 -19 -85 


-65 -69 -73 -79 -85 17.1 16.9 16.9 16.8 17.1 

16.3 167 16.9 168 17.1 o0 40 te on 

SENATE-PASSED RESOLUTION—TOTAL BUDGET 60 % 35 GA 384 oo oo 00 o 
54 56 5.1 47 4.1 


lat. 10, 1992 
1993 1994 1995 1398 1997 


et 15474 1,597.4 1,676.7 1,783.4 00 0.0 00 
1,500.5 1,5254 1539.1 1 1,722.1 16.5 168 146 144 1444 
1,173.4 1,261.6 1,339.9 1413.1 1489.9 161 % 125 126 12.7 00 0.0 00 


Revenues 
Deficit (—)/surpius (+) — —327.1 -2638 —1992 -ista —2322 
6 —— 4,463.2 4,862.3 5,211.0 5.5547 5,953.6 


2804 2804 2804 280.4 
283.0 280.6 2821 281.7 


199 194 192 192 
175 7 716.1 


14 12 74 70 7 
169 169 168 17.1 12 70 67 65 6.6 00 0.0 0.0 
167 169 16.8 17.1 0.0 00 0.0 0.0 
6.0 58 54 54 00 0.0 0.0 0.0 
5.6 5.1 47 41 50.7 4909 487 46 49.1 0.0 00 00 0.0 
498 489 483 438 482 
—327 —380 —441 -511 
Ay n 24 104.3 1145 1263 140.0 154.9 -327 -380 -41 -511 
214 214 213 219 104.0 1144 1256 139.1 1537 


0.0 60 0.0 00 0.0 
0.0 00 0.0 00 00 


-85 -69 -73 =79 -85 


7 221 89 106 1968 2058 2159 e ie 
362 142 424 280 650 ‘ler . 

a juthority ä $ j 
40 409 409 84 30 97 ſ04 n CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CREDIT BUDGET SUMMARY 
6 71 Ja {Loan volume in billions of dollars) 

3.5 352 37 361 365 

42: S7 358 367 358 347 36 Fiscal years— 
e 1993 15 18 1996 1997 


146 47 147 155 155 ; r 
150 International Affairs: 
48 149 148 156 15.5 eee 


0 6 r Soie 29 29 29 29 29 

39 a3 35 122 l US 14 14 Primary guarantees 104 104 104 104 108 
128 124 19 g2 io 270 Energy: 

1145 1263 1400 Direct loans ............ 20 21 22 24 

1144 1256 139.1 242.0 2638 2833 3046 329.5 Primary guarantees 02 03 03 03 03 


350 ute: 
242.0 2638 2833 3046 329.5 any < 88 87 32 80 
-59 18 3 823 U2 
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CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CREDIT BUDGET SUMMARY— 
Continued 
{Loan volume in billions of dollars) 
Fiscal years— 
1993 19940 1995 1396 1397 


Primary guarantees 66 67 67 68 69 
370 Commerce and Hous- 
ing Credit: 
Direct loans ............. 34 35 36 38 39 


— dae 604 625 686 668 690 


1 SIAT N 772 19.7 824 85.2 88.1 
ee and Re- 
I ae ae ae 
500 Education. Primary ; 
— 152 15.7 16.1 164 16.6 
Health: Primary guar- 
es 03 03 03 03 03 
700 Veterans: 
Direct loans 1 10 10 10 10 
Primary 22.1 200 21 22 203 
Totals: 
Direct loans ............. 4 19.5 194 19.7 
guarantees 1156 1163 1189 1216 1242 
— mm 297 VERA OEE ER 
Memoranda 
House resolution: 
Direct los.. 19.3 195 195 197 20.1 
116.2 173 1203 1234 1264 
Senate * 
Direct loans 198 197 193 19.1 


19.1 
Primary guarantees 1136 1121 1126 1130 1133 
* 79. 82. 852 85.1 


ALLOCATIONS AMONG COMMITTEES 

Sections 302(a) and 602(a) of the Congres- 
sional Budget Act of 1974 (2 U.S.C. §§633(a) & 
665a (Supp. II 1990)) require the joint explan- 
atory statement accompanying a conference 
report on a concurrent resolution on the 
budget to include an allocation, based upon 
that concurrent resolution as recommended 
in the conference report, of the appropriate 
levels of total outlays, total new budget au- 
thority, entitlement authority (for the 
House only), and Social Security outlays (for 
the Senate only) among each committee of 
the Senate and the House of Representatives 
that has jurisdiction over legislation provid- 
ing those amounts. Section 602 further re- 
quires this allocation to include all years 
covered by the resolution, as well as the 
total for all those years. These allocations 
provide the basis for congressional enforce- 
ment of the resolution through points of 
order under the Congressional Budget Act. 
These allocations follow: 


SENATE COMMITTEE BUDGET AUTHORITY AND OUTLAY AL- 
LOCATIONS PURSUANT TO SECTIONS 302 AND 602 OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET ACT BUDGET YEAR 
TOTAL: 1993 


Un millions of dollars) 


512,140 121,007 120.730 
FF 
48,030 250 250 
2916 170 169 
om 3856 4.422 
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ALLOCATION OF SPENDING RESPONSIBILITY TO HOUSE 
COMMITTEES PURSUANT TO SEC. 602(a) OF THE CON- 
GRESSIONAL BUDGET ACT—FISCAL YEAR 1993—Con- 
tinued 

With Additional Assumptions Regarding Functional 


SENATE COMMITTEE BUDGET AUTHORITY AND OUTLAY AL- 
LOCATIONS PURSUANT TO SECTIONS 302 AND 602 OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET ACT BUDGET YEAR 
TOTAL: 1993—Continued 


{In millions of dollars] 
Direct spending jurisdic- Entitlements tund- 
tion ed in annual ap- 
Committee SS ͤ— propriations 
Budget 
authority Outlays bes — Outlays 
1,589 1,514 18046 18012 
500 4 TAn ‘ 
251 -Bl — 


~ 247,156 
1,246,400 


5 
1,238,600 159.547 


SENATE COMMITTEE BUDGET AUTHORITY AND OUTLAY AL- 
LOCATIONS PURSUANT TO SECTION 602 OF THE CON- 
GRESSIONAL BUDGET ACT FIVE YEAR TOTALS: 1993- 
1997 


[in millions of dollars} 
Direct spending jurisdic- 
tion 


124,769 82.569 


2,921 


683 
56,447 5 

250 
10,253 939 
19229 19698 19831 
7792 58676 854465 
3 


SENATE COMMITTEE REVENUE AND OUTLAY ALLOCATIONS 
FOR SOCIAL SECURITY PURSUANT TO SECTION 301(a) 
(6) AND (7) OF THE CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET RESOLU- 
TION FOR 1993-1997 


Tin millions of dollars) 


1,682,303 
— 267,303 
1,415,000 
1,865,100 


ALLOCATION OF SPENDING RESPONSIBILITY TO HOUSE 
COMMITTEES PURSUANT TO SEC. 602(a) OF THE CON- 
GRESSIONAL BUDGET ACT—FISCAL YEAR 1993 

With Additional Assumptions Regarding Functional 


Distribution 
[in millions of dollars) 
Entitle- 
— Outlays ment au- 
APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE 

Current level (enacted law): 
050 National defense e 169 169 0 
150 International affairs 162 162 0 

300 Natural resources 
environment .... 1,802 1,896 0 
350 Agriculture ......... & 9,420 0 

370 Commerce and housing 

e = 5,039 3,039 4 
9,238 9.879 0 


Distribution 
ln millions of dollars] 


278,018 
21,981 
17,273 
6,154 
20,985 


2.151 
753,429 


—492 
0 


540 
12,112 


12161 


Entitle- 
Outlays ment au- 
thority 


289,670 
20,402 


16,448 
5,723 


20,691 
4,352 


3,359 
35.213 


702 
305 
1,008 
770,338 


olocooo SSS 


13 ololo o 


eB. o 
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ALLOCATION OF SPENDING RESPONSIBILITY TO HOUSE ALLOCATION OF SPENDING RESPONSIBILITY TO HOUSE ALLOCATION OF SPENDING RESPONSIBILITY TO HOUSE 
COMMITTEES PURSUANT TO SEC. 602(a) OF THE CON- COMMITTEES PURSUANT TO SEC. 602(a) OF THE CON- COMMITTEES PURSUANT TO SEC. 602(a) OF THE CON- 
GRESSIONAL BUDGET ACT—FISCAL YEAR 1993—Con-  GRESSIONAL BUDGET ACT—FISCAL YEAR 1993—Con-  GRESSIONAL BUDGET ACT—FISCAL YEAR 1993—Con- 


tinued tinued tinued 
With Additional Assumptions Regarding Functional With Additional Assumptions Regarding Functional With Additional Assumptions Regarding Functional 
Distribution Distribution Distribution 
{In millions of dollars} lin millions of dollars} {In millions of dollars) 
Entitle- Entitle- 
Bud Budget 
— Outlays men au- authority Outlays neas- kena Duis renee 
50 120 0 Committee total ! 38 38 0 
4 a 0 
2716 2716 0 1 2 SMALL BUSINESS COMMITTEE 
1 1 0 (enacted faw): 
71,767 688069 0 e A housing 
. ; 147 38 19 ont SERRE LAR 251 121 0 
— . vie a development ui LEER, SAN 0 -372 0 
Current level (enacted law): 768 765 799 Subtotal ocnmoens 251 251 0 
750 Administration of justice 38 38 38 1,540 1,487 1222 Committee tote 251 -251 0 
O mmm 
Subtotal sssini 38 38 38 1,540 1,487 1,222 VETERANS AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 
Committee lots 38 38 38 Current level law): 
700 Veterans benetits and 
EDUCATION AND LABOR COMMITTEE zee iaiki 1,868 1947 109.136 
Current level (enacted law): 225 225 0 
25 e b= Sudtots oisi 1,868 1947 109.136 
„ sev- * JEn 
‘ 3,064 3,143 3,566 1,123 921 0 aed action ene Ng- 
115 106 8597 11 in 700 Veterans benefits and 
. 3,179 3,269 12.163 465 465 250 eka a : 2 = 
— . “a 2310 7665 725 Sudtols 0 0 339 
i * i 
ition: EN Committee tote 1,868 18% 19475 
pomat, and serv- à ‘ kan 251 251 251 WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE 
: (enacted 
5,642 
583 
142,665 
68,953 
0 
0 
417 
317,561 
535,822 
72 
72 
Committee total ...... 503.56 501201 535,894 
35 35 0 -172 3, UNASSIGNED TO COMMITTEES 
35 33,951 33951 f 
r Current level (enacted law): 
35 35 0 WN a P 050 National defense ~12536 12404 0 
14473 14.404 90,75 49,681 4% 37,933 ä 4 
—269 0 
49,681 47973 3793 -1675 0 
Current level (enacted law): 31105 0 
11,029 11% 0 Zai 0 
412 a3 a 1304 947 0 = -24 2 
— 1 4¹ë 12.160 412 H 15 0 0 
— AAG 12.160 412 154 0 
— ——— —¼ 14 199 0 0 
25381 1455 0 p 
0 
0 
2,000 2 0 ? 
2,000 2 0 0 
-54 
27,381 1,521 0 ir 
0 
— 54,298 
A 
~ 2,000 
ployment, and social serv- 
eas soe 1 l 0 0 
S 
Subtotal .. 38 38 0 Committee total ....... 24,186 23735 56.238 


— — 
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ALLOCATION. OF SPENDING RESPONSIBILITY TO HOUSE 
COMMITTEES PURSUANT TO SEC. 602(a) OF THE CON- 
GRESSIONAL BUDGET ACT—FISCAL YEAR 1993—Con- 
tinued 

With Additional Assumptions Regarding Functional 
Distribution 
Un millions of dollars] 


ae, wee, e 


Total—Current level 727,835 704,044 882.431 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE 
ALLOCATION OF SPENDING RESPONSIBILITY TO HOUSE 


COMMITTEES PURSUANT TO SEC. 602(a) OF THE CON- 
GRESSIONAL BUDGET ACT—FISCAL YEAR 1993—Con- 
tinued 
With Additional Assumptions Regarding Functional 
Distribution 
lin millions of dollars} 


Entitle- 
Budget 
authority ut “cn 
GRAND TOTALS ....... 1,246,400 1.28 70 682.565 


Note.—Totals may not add because of rounding. 


ALLOCATION OF SPENDING RESPONSIBILITY TO HOUSE COMMITTEES PURSUANT TO SECTION 602(a) OF THE CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET ACT WITH ADDITIONAL ASSUMPTIONS 


Current level (enacted law): 
Budget authority 


Current level (enacted law): 
Budget authority 


REGARDING DISCRETIONARY CATEGORIES 
[By fiscal year, in millions of dollars] 
1993 1994 
PURITY, eee 245,150 258,448 
e eee penis 234,590 250,839 


1995 


1997 


506,128 511,317 517,130 534,712 552,892 2,622,179 
535, 536,529 538,160 556,457 575377 2,741,863 
2,151 5,609 6,826 31,942 33,488 80,016 
L, 4841 6,395 30, 33,028 76,260 
753,429 775,374 805,662 849,134 900,523 4,084,122 
a 710,938 792,209 817,473 861,481 914,989 4,157,090 
S 
13,233 13,191 10,812 5,180 2313 44,729 
12,707 10,553 7,963 2,710 — 403 33,530 
0 0 0 5371 8,285 13,656 
0 0 0 4971 7835 12,806 
13,233 13,191 10,812 10,551 10,598 385 
12,707 10,553 7,963 7,681 7,432 46,336 
0 0 0 6,143 9,047 15,190 
37,762 39,403 41,054 42, 44315 205, 
37,618 39.272 40.935 42,715 44,233 204,773 
71,767 40,761 21,139 5, 6,657 146,213 
68,069 33,287 — 16,733 ~ 45,418 30.218 8,987 
38 42 44 47 211 
38 40 42 44 47 2u 
3,179 2,075 1,178 480 328 7,420 
3,249 2,179 1,235 —3,802 -88 2,773 
1,472 4,202 4,933 5,326 5,631 21,564 
14,438 14,922 15,326 15,802 16,291 76, 
14,369 14,936 15,158 15,628 16.051 76.142 
35 36 37 39 40 187 
35 36 37 39 40 187 
14,473 14,958 15,363 15,841 16,331 76,966 
14,404 14,972 15,195 15,667 16,091 76,329 
11,446 10,989 10,670 10,059 9,498 52,662 
12,160 11,746 11,282 10,836 10,460 56.484 
. 84 116 i 17 118 552 
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ALLOCATION OF SPENDING RESPONSIBILITY TO HOUSE COMMITTEES PURSUANT TO SECTION 602(a) OF THE CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET ACT WITH ADDITIONAL ASSUMPTIONS 
REGARDING DISCRETIONARY CATEGORIES—Continued 


[By fiscal year, in millions of dollars) 


Budget authority .. 


508,565 517,063 $24,087 572,404 595,119 2,717,238 
534,656 539,406 542.508 590,602 614,456 2,821,628 
1,246,400 1,269,400 1,309,600 1,375,100 1,468,700 6,669,200 
1,238,700 1,255,100 1,257,900 1,304,900 1,416,100 6,472,700 
134 3,302 4,509 11,555 15,283 34,783 


May 20, 1992 


FUNCTION 920 

The conferees recommend that several of 
the policies described in the House resolu- 
tion and Senate amendment be considered to 
achieve the spending reductions set forth in 
this function in the conference agreement. 
Special consideration should be given to re- 
ductions in travel and consulting expendi- 
tures on a Government-wide basis; elimi- 
nation of commissions, councils, and panels, 
and independent agencies that duplicate the 
work of larger agencies; and a modest reduc- 
tion in the Federal work force through work 
force attrition. The conference agreement 
does not assume the 25 percent reduction in 
legislative and executive branch expendi- 
tures assumed in the Senate amendment. 

REPORT LANGUAGE 

The conferees intend that, to the extent 
that this conference report does not modify 
it, language in the report of the House Com- 
mittee on the Budget on the concurrent reso- 
lution on the budget (H.R. Rep. No. 450, 102d 
Cong., 2d Sess. (1992)) and language in the de- 
scription of the Senate committee-reported 
resolution entered into the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD in lieu of a report (138 Cong. Rec. 
$4903-06 (daily ed. Apr. 7, 1992)) remain as 
sources of legislative history on the drafters’ 
intent on the concurrent resolution. 

ECONOMIC ASSUMPTIONS 

Section 301(g)(2) of the Congressional 
Budget Act (2 U.S.C. §632(g)(2) (1988)) calls 
for the joint explanatory statement accom- 
panying the conference report on the budget 
resolution to set forth the common economic 
assumptions upon which the conference re- 
port is based. The conference agreement is 
based on the following economic assump- 
tions: 


(Calendar year, percent] 
1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 


Real gross domestic product 16 36 27 25 26 26 
Consumer — 33 36 36 36 36 36 

sA S1. 52 S54 55 55 
F 
69 64 62 60 59 57 


NUMERICAL DISPLAYS 

DEFENSE-DOMESTIC-INTERNATIONAL WALLS 

The House resolution sets forth rec- 
ommended levels and amounts in section 2, 
stating that these levels are appropriate for 
the relevant fiscal years. The House resolu- 
tion then sets forth, in sense of the House 
language in section 3, levels that would be 
appropriate if H.R. 3732 or similar legislation 
is not enacted into law before the Speaker 
appoints conferees on this resolution. H.R. 
3732, the Budget Process Reform Act of 1991, 
would have amended section 601(a)(2)(C) of 
the Congressional Budget Act (2 U.S.C. 
§665(b)(2)(C) (Supp. II 1990)) to eliminate the 
separation of fiscal year 1993 discretionary 
appropriations into three categories (de- 
fense, domestic, and international). If en- 
acted, the bill would have made possible the 
adoption of a budget resolution that used de- 
fense savings to increase spending on domes- 
tic needs without the possibility of a point of 
order in the Senate under section 601(b)(1) of 
the Congressional Budget Act (2 U.S.C. 
§665(b)(1) (Supp. II 1990)). On March 31, 1992, 
before the Speaker appointed conferees on 
this resolution, the House voted 187 to 238 
not to pass H.R. 3732. 138 Cong. Rec. H2069 
(daily ed. Mar. 31, 1992). 

The Senate amendment does not set forth 
such a parallel presentation of levels and 
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amounts. Before adoption of the Senate 
amendment, on March 26, the Senate failed 
to invoke cloture on the motion to proceed 
to a measure similar to H.R. 3732—S. 2399, 
the Appropriations Category Reform Act—by 
a vote of 50 to 48. 138 Cong. Rec. 84331 (daily 
ed. Mar. 26, 1992). 

As Congress has not enacted H.R. 3732, S. 
2399, or any similar legislation, the con- 
ference agreement sets forth only one set of 
recommended levels and amounts, and those 
levels and amounts fall within the discre- 
tionary spending limits in all categories in 
all applicable years. 

MAXIMUM DEFICIT AMOUNTS AND THE DISPLAY 
OF HOSPITAL INSURANCE 

The conference agreement complies with 
the requirement of section 606(b) and (c) of 
the Congressional Budget Act (2 U.S.C. 
§$665e(b) & (c) (Supp. II 1990)) that the budget 
resolution not exceed the maximum deficit 
amount as determined under section 601(a)(1) 
of the Congressional Budget Act (2 U.S.C. 
§665(a)(1) (Supp. II 1990)). 

Section 601(a)(1) defines the term maxi- 
mum deficit amount’’ to mean the amounts 
set forth in that section as adjusted in 
strict conformance with sections 251, 252, and 
253 of the Balanced Budget and Emergency 
Deficit Control Act of 1985 [Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings].’’ Section 257(b)(3) of Gramm-Rud- 
man-Hollings (2 U.S.C. §907(b\(3) (Supp. II 
1990)) requires that, notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, when calculating the 
baseline deficit under section 253 of Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings (2 U.S.C. 903 (Supp. II 1990)) 
for purposes of determining the adjustment 
to the maximum deficit amounts set forth in 
section 601(a)(1) of the Congressional Budget 
Act, “the receipts and disbursements of the 
Hospital Insurance Trust Fund shall be in- 
cluded in all calculations required by this 
Act (Gramm-Rudman-Hollings].” (Section 
13101(e) of the Budget Enforcement Act of 
1990 (Pub. L. No. 101-508, §13101(e), 104 Stat. 
1388, 1388-591 to -593) amended section 
257(b)(3) of Gramm-Rudman-Hollings to read 
as it now does.) 

The requirement in section 606(b) and (c) of 
the Congressional Budget Act (2 U.S.C. 
§665e(b) & (c) (Supp. II 1990)) that the budget 
resolution not exceed the adjusted maximum 
deficit amount thus requires that the budget 
resolution include Hospital Insurance Trust 
Fund receipts and disbursements in the cal- 
culation of the deficit for purposes of com- 
parison with the maximum deficit amount 
and thus, necessarily, requires calculating 
aggregate amounts for budget authority, 
outlays and revenues that include Hospital 
Insurance. The conferees note that this 
treatment of hospital insurance is consistent 
with amendments to the definition of budget 
authority in section 3(2)(B) of the Congres- 
sional Budget Act (2 U.S.C. §622(2)(B) (Supp. 
II 1990)) that by implication include hospital 
insurance obligations as budget authority 
for purposes of that Act, and is also similar 
to the treatment (in terms of displays and 
allocations) that budget resolutions gave the 
Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insurance and 
the Federal Disability Insurance Trust 
Funds in budget resolutions covering fiscal 
years 1987 through 1991. 

The requirement that the budget resolu- 
tion not exceed the adjusted maximum defi- 
cit amount also has force following adoption 
of the budget resolution. Compliance with 
the maximum deficit amount is enforced in 
the budget process through points of order 
against any legislation that would cause the 
maximum deficit amount to be exceeded. 
This is accomplished in the Senate by sec- 
tion 605(B) of the Congressional Budget Act 
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(2 U.S.C. §665(d) (Supp. II 1990)) and in both 
Houses by points of order under Congres- 
sional Budget Act sections 302 (2 U.S.C. §633 
(1988 & Sup. II 1990)) (enforcing committee 
spending allocations) and 311 (2 U.S.C. §642 
(1988)) (enforcing budget authority, outlay 
and revenue totals in the resolution). 

For purposes of the enforcement of this 
resolution through the budget process, there- 
fore, the statement of managers also allo- 
cates total levels of spending to House and 
Senate Committees that include hospital in- 
surance. The conferees intend that the House 
and Senate Budget Committees will advise 
their respective Houses as to the levels of 
budget authority, outlays and revenues, 
under section 300g) and 311(c) of the Con- 
gressional Budget Act (2 U.S.C. §§633(¢) & 
642(c) (1988)), based on the totals in the reso- 
lution that include hospital insurance. The 
conferees also expect that any legislation af- 
fecting hospital insurance receipts and dis- 
bursements will be subject to enforcement 
under the Congressional Budget Act. 

At the same time, the conferees note that 
section 710(a) of the Social Security Act (42 
U.S.C. §911(a) (1988)) provides that, effective 
for fiscal years beginning on or after October 
1, 1992, receipts and disbursements of the 
Hospital Insurance Trust Fund are not to be 
included in the totals of the President’s 
budget or the congressional budget. In addi- 
tion and effective at the same time, it pro- 
vides that the disbursements of the Federal 
Supplementary Medical Insurance Trust 
Fund are to be treated as a separate major 
functional category of the President's budget 
and in the congressional budget, and that 
the receipts of the trust fund are to be set 
forth separately in those budgets. (Section 
346(b) of the Social Security Amendments of 
1983, Pub. L. 98-21, Title, III. §346(b), 97 Stat. 
138 (Apr. 20, 1983), and section 261(b) of 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings (99 Stat. at 1094) 
require the text of section 710(a) of the So- 
cial Security Act to have these effects for 
fiscal years beginning with fiscal year 1993). 

In compliance with these provisions, the 
conferees have also included in the con- 
ference report alternative displays of budget 
totals excluding Hospital Insurance receipts 
and disbursements, and they have set forth 
the net disbursements of the Federal Supple- 
mentary Medical Insurance Trust Fund as a 
separate functional category. The conferees 
have also included a separate functional dis- 
play of the total for Medicare and have dis- 
played functions 900 and 950 both with and 
without hospital insurance. In sum, the con- 
ference agreement treats the Medicare Hos- 
pital Insurance Trust Fund much as budget 
resolutions treated Social Security prior to 
1990. 

OTHER NUMERICAL DISPLAYS 

Section 3 of the Senate amendment sets 
forth the increase in the debt, as permitted 
under Congressional Budget Act section 
301(b)(5) (2 U.S.C. §632(b)(5) (Supp. II 1990)). 

Section 4 of the Senate amendment shows 
retirement trust fund balances, as permitted 
under section 301(b)(6) of the Congressional 
Budget Act (2 U.S.C. §632(b\(6) (Supp. II 
1990)). 

Section 5 of the Senate amendment dis- 
plays, for enforcement purposes in the Sen- 
ate, the levels of Social Security revenues 
and outlays, as required by section 301(a)(6) 
and (7) of the Congressional Budget Act (2 
U.S.C. §632(a) (6) & (7) (Supp. II 1990)). 

Section 6(19) of the Senate amendment 
shows the levels of gross interest consistent 
with the levels of net interest shown in 
major functional category 900, which appear 
in section 6(18) of the Senate amendment. 
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As in past years, the Senate amendment 
displays aggregate and functional levels for 
secondary loan guarantee commitments. 

The House resolution sets forth none of 
these numerical displays 

The conference agreement sets forth these 
miscellaneous number displays as in the Sen- 
ate amendment (although the actual levels 
themselves change to reflect the levels rec- 
ommended in the conference agreement). 

MISCELLANEOUS LANGUAGE PROVISIONS 


Section 4 of the House resolution provides 
language with regard to health care costs, as 
discussed below. The Senate amendment 
contained no such provision. 

The Senate amendment also contains a 
number of other miscellaneous language pro- 
visions at the conclusion of the budget reso- 
lution. Beyond the provision on health care 
costs, the House resolution contains no such 
provisions. 

HEALTH CARE COSTS 

In section 4 of the House resolution, the 
House Budget Committee strongly urges 
that the committees of jurisdiction include 
measures to control the growth of health 
care costs in any comprehensive health care 
package that they report. 

The Senate amendment contains no such 
provision. 

The conference agreement includes lan- 
guage on health care costs similar to that in 
the House resolution, stated as the sense of 
the Congress rather than as the rec- 
ommendation of the House Budget Commit- 
tee. 

ASSET SALES AND LOAN PREPAYMENTS 

Section 7 of the Senate amendment is a 
provision on asset sales similar to those in 
every budget resolution since that for fiscal 
year 1988. 

This section would prevent the use for 
spending of the proceeds from asset sales and 
loan prepayments. It does this by prohibiting 
the counting of asset sales for purposes of 
the allocations to committees under sections 
302, 601, and 602 of the Congressional Budget 
Act (2 U.S.C. §§663, 665 & 665a (1988 & Supp. 
II 1990)). This provision is consistent with 
section 257(e) of Gramm-Rudman-Hollings (2 
U.S.C. §907(e) (Supp. II 1990)), which pro- 
hibits the counting of asset sales and loan 
prepayments for the purposes of determining 
whether that Act calls for across-the-board 
cuts. This section does not preclude asset 
sales or loan prepayments, nor does it deter- 
mine whether an action constitutes an asset 
sale, a loan prepayment, or neither. It adopts 
the definition of those terms that exists in 
current law. (See Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
§§250(c)(21) & 257(e); 2 U.S.C. §§900(c)(21) & 
907(e) (Supp. II 1990).) 

The House resolution contains no such pro- 
vision. 

The conference agreement also includes a 
provision on asset sales similar to that in 
the Senate amendment. The language in the 
conference agreement extends the prohibi- 
tion of counting asset sales to sections 310, 
311, 604, and 605 of the Congressional Budget 
Act (2 U.S.C. §§641, 642, 6650 & 665d (1988 & 
Supp. II 1990)) and clarifies that the ref- 
erence to section 601 applies to the point of 
order in section 601(b). The conferees thus in- 
tend the rule on asset sales to be uniform for 
the consideration of all bills and joint reso- 
lutions. 

The conference agreement makes clear 
that this budget resolution provision does 
not supersede the Federal Credit Reform Act 
of 1990 (Congressional Budget Act title V; 2 
U.S.C. §§661-661f (Supp. II 1990)). Participants 
in the budget process will continue to ac- 
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count for loan asset sales as provided in that 
Act, as non-contractual modifications. See 
Congressional Budget Act §502(5)(d); 2 U.S.C. 
§661a(5)(D) (Supp. II 1990). Under the Federal 
Credit Reform Act, the cost will differ from 
zero to the extent that the price paid to the 
Government differs from the net present 
value of the outstanding cash flow. In this 
regard, the more specific provisions of the 
Federal Credit Reform Act (id.) supersede 
the more general provisions on asset sales in 
section 257(e) of the Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings (2 U.S.C. §907(e) (Supp. II 1990)). 
RESERVE FUND FOR FAMILY AND ECONOMIC 
SECURITY INITIATIVES 


Section 8 of the Senate amendment sets 
forth a reserve fund to provide for deficit- 
neutral direct-spending initiatives in four 
areas: (a) initiatives to improve the health 
and nutrition of children and to provide for 
services to protect children and strengthen 
families, (b) economic growth initiatives (in- 
cluding for unemployment compensation or 
other, related programs), (c) continuing im- 
provements in ongoing health care programs 
and phasing-in of health insurance coverage 
for all Americans, and (d) initiatives to im- 
prove educational opportunities for individ- 
uals at the early childhood, elementary, sec- 
ondary, or higher education levels, or to in- 
vest in America’s children. 

Specifically, section 8 provides that, in the 
Senate, budget authority and outlays may be 
allocated to a committee or committees 
when the committee or committees, or a 
committee of conference, reports legislation 
achieving one or more of the objectives cited 
in the section, and that will not increase the 
deficit. Upon the reporting of the legislation, 
and again upon the submission of a con- 
ference report, the Chairman of the Budget 
Committee may file with the Senate appro- 
priately revised allocations under sections 
302(a) and 602(a) of the Congressional Budget 
Act (2 U.S.C. §§633(a) & 665a(a) (Supp. II 
1990)) and revised functional levels and ag- 
gregates to carry out this section. The con- 
ference agreement makes clear that deficit 
neutrality must be maintained for fiscal 
year 1993 and the total of the 5-year period 
covered by the resolution. 

Section 13204 of the Budget Enforcement 
Act (104 Stat. at 1388-616) amended section 
301(b)(7) of the Congressional Budget Act (2 
U.S.C. §632(b)(7) (Supp. II 1990)) to endorse 
explicitly reserve funds as procedures in the 
Senate to implement the pay-as-you-go sys- 
tem of the Budget Enforcement Act. The 
pay-as-you-go system allows the enactment 
of legislation affecting direct spending and 
receipt, but is designed to ensure that the 
sum of such legislation does not increase the 
deficit, (See Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
§252(a); 2 U.S.C. §902(a) (Supp. II 1990).) 

The House resolution has no such provi- 
sion. 

The conference agreement contains the re- 
serve fund language in the Senate amend- 
ment. The conference agreement also con- 
tains similar language for initiatives to 
mitigate airport noise, to improve airport 
safety, and to expand airport capacity. 

MAXIMUM DEFICIT AMOUNT POINT OF ORDER 


Section 9 of the Senate amendment sets 
forth a requirement for the affirmative vote 
of 60 Senators to waive or suspend section 
605(b) of the Congressional Budget Act (2 
U.S.C. §665d(b) (Supp. II 1990)) or to sustain 
an appeal of the ruling of the Chair on a 
point of order raised under that section. Sec- 
tion 605(b) prohibits the Senate from consid- 
ering legislation that would cause the deficit 
to exceed the maximum deficit amount. The 
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maximum deficit amount is the deficit tar- 
get set forth in section 601(a)(1) of the Con- 
gressional Budget Act (2 U.S.C. §665(a)(1) 
(Supp. II 1990)) and adjusted pursuant to sec- 
tion 253(g) of Gramm-Rudman-Hollings (2 
U.S.C. 903(g) (Supp. II 1990)). The most-recent 
adjustments appear in part 4 of the February 
supplement to the President's budget. (See 
Budget of the United States Government; 
Fiscal Year 1993; Supplement February 1992 
pt. 4, at 9 (1992).) As adjusted there, the max- 
imum deficit amounts are as follows: 
Maximum deficit amounts 


Billions 


Fiscal year 


Section 201(B) of Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
(99 Stat at 1039) added the maximum deficit 
amount point of order to what was then sec- 
tion 31l(a) of the Congressional Budget Act 
(2 U.S.C. §642(a) (1988) (repealed 1990)). The 
Budget Enforcement Act moved the maxi- 
mum deficit amount point of order from 
what used to be section 31l(a) to section 
605(b). (Section 13112(a)(10) of the Budget En- 
forcement Act (104 Stat. at 1388-607) struck 
the maximum deficit amount point of order 
from what used to be section 311(a), and sec- 
tion 13111 of the Budget Enforcement Act 
(104 Stat. at 1388-602 to -607) added what is 
now section 605.) The Budget Enforcement 
Act neglected, however, to add section 605(b) 
to the list of sections requiring 60 votes to 
waive that appears in section 904(c) of the 
Congressional Budget Act (2 U.S.C. §621 note 
(Supp. II 1990)). Consequently, while exceed- 
ing the maximum deficit amount in this con- 
text required a supermajority between 1985 
and 1990, under current law, it no longer 
does. 

Note, however, that even under current 
law, section 606(c) of the Congressional Budg- 
et Act (2 U.S.C. §665e(c) (Supp. II 1990)) pro- 
hibits consideration of a budget resolution 
that would cause the deficit to exceed the 
maximum deficit amount. Section 31l(a) of 
the Congressional Budget Act (2 U.S.C. 
§642(a) (Supp. II 1990)) prohibits consider- 
ation of legislation that would breach the 
revenue and outlay aggregates in a budget 
resolution. Both sections 606(c) and 311(a) re- 
quire 60 Senators to waive. (See Congres- 
sional Budget Act §904(c); 2 U.S.C. 5621 note 
(Supp. II 1990).) Thus, under current law as 
applied, a 60-vote point of order will gen- 
erally lie under section 3ll(a) whenever it 
would lie under section 605(b), unless legisla- 
tion has increased revenues above the reve- 
nue floor in the budget resolution and used 
that revenue for increased outlays or legisla- 
tion has decreased outlays below the outlay 
ceiling in the budget resolution and used 
that outlay reduction for decreased reve- 
nues. 

The House resolution has no such provi- 
sion. 

The conference agreement does not contain 
the language of section 9, but sets forth an 
exception for appropriations bills in the Sen- 
ate similar to that provided for the House 
under section 311(b) of the Congressional 
Budget Act (2 U.S.C. §642(b) (1988)). The con- 
ferees intend that this language will be effec- 
tive only for the period of time that this 
budget resolution is effective. 

CLARIFICATION OF THE APPLICATION OF SECTION 
311(b) OF THE CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET ACT IN 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
The conference agreement includes a clari- 

fication of the application of section 311(b) of 

the Congressional Budget Act (2 U.S.C. 

§642(b) (1988)), which applies only in the 
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House of Representatives, for fiscal years 
1992 through 1995. During those years, alloca- 
tions of new discretionary budget authority 
and new entitlement authority are made 
pursuant to section 602(a) of the Congres- 
sional Budget Act (2 U.S.C. §665a (Supp. II 
1990)), rather than pursuant to section 302(a) 
of that Act (2 U.S.C. §633(a) (Supp. II 1990)). 
However, the Budget Enforcement Act of 
1990 inadvertently failed to include language 
providing for such a cross-reference in the 
application of section 311(b) for those fiscal 
years. The language in this conference agree- 
ment clarifies that, for those fiscal years, 
section 311(b) will operate in the same man- 
ner as it did prior to the enactment of the 
Budget Enforcement Act. 


ECONOMIC AND TECHNICAL ASSUMPTIONS 


Section 10 of the Senate amendment states 
the sense of the Congress that the Budget 
Committees should be required to use the 
more pessimistic of either the Congressional 
Budget Office’s or the Office of Management 
and Budget’s set of economic forecasts. Sec- 
tion 10(a) finds that since the adoption of the 
1990 budget agreement, deficit projections 
have increased by $645 billion for the sum of 
fiscal years 1991 through 1995 solely because 
of economic and technical changes. Section 
10(a) also sets forth forecasts from both the 
Congressional Budget Office and the Office of 
Management and Budget of the rates of real 
gross domestic product growth, nominal 
gross domestic product growth, the gross do- 
mestic product deflator, change in the 
Consumer Price Index, unemployment, and 3- 
month Treasury bills. 

The House resolution has no such provi- 
sion. 

The conference agreement does not contain 
the provision. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


Section 11 of the Senate amendment sets 
forth two provisions designed to ensure that 
60-vote hurdles impede legislation that 
would worsen the Social Security Trust 
Fund balances. Section 1l(a) of the Senate 
amendment was designed to ensure that, 
during the pendency of the resolution on the 
Senate floor this year, no amendment could 
eliminate the 60-vote hurdle simply by 
changing the levels for Social Security in 
the resolution. Section 11(b) of the Senate 
amendment is designed to ensure that such 
amendments offered to future resolutions 
will confront a 60-vote hurdle. 

Section 301(a)(6) and (7) of the Congres- 
sional Budget Act (2 U.S.C. §632(a)(6) & (7) 
(Supp. II 1990)) requires the budget resolu- 
tion to provide two numbers for each year 
for Social Security enforcement in the Sen- 
ate: a ceiling on outlays and a floor for reve- 
nues. Under existing law, if the budget reso- 
lution lowers the revenue floor, then legisla- 
tion that cut Social Security revenues would 
be in order in the Senate later in the year. In 
addition (under sections 302(f)(2) and 311(a)(2) 
of the Congressional Budget Act, 2 U.S.C. 
§§633(f)(2) & 64) Supp. II 1990)), if the 
budget resolution increases the outlay ceil- 
ing by some amount, then legislation that 
cuts Social Security revenues by an equal 
amount would also be in order in the Senate 
later in the year, and vice versa. 

Section 1l(a) provides that, notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of the resolution, the 
levels of Social Security outlays and reve- 
nues for this resolution shall be the current 
services levels, for the purpose of allocations 
and points of order under sections 302 and 311 
of the Congressional Budget Act (2 U.S.C. 
§§633 & 642 (1988 & Supp. II 1990)). As the Sen- 
ate did not amend these levels, the levels set 
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forth in section 5 of the Senate amendment 
also reflect the current services levels. 

Section IIb) of the Senate amendment ex- 
tends the fire wall“ protecting the Social 
Security trust fund from legislation that 
would worsen that fund's balances. It does so 
by eliminating an exception in section 301(i) 
of the Congressional Budget Act (2 U.S.C. 
§632(i) (Supp. II 1990)) to the requirement for 
60 votes in the Senate to change the social 
Security trust fund balances. 

Prior to its removal from the budget, the 
budget process protected the Social Security 
Trust Fund through points of order against 
increasing the deficit (e.g., section 31l(a) of 
the Congressional budget Act) and the threat 
of across-the-board cuts under Gramm-Rud- 
man-Hollings as a result of increasing the 
deficit. To protect the Social Security Trust 
Fund from depletion after its removal from 
the calculation of the deficit, sections 13302 
and 13303 of the Budget Enforcement Act (104 
Stat. at 1399-623 to -627( created new points 
of order—called fire walls’—generally pro- 
hibiting worsening of the balances of the So- 
cial Security Trust Fund. Budget enforce- 
ment Act section 13302 (2 U.S.C. §632 note 
(Supp. II 1990)) creates the point of order in 
the House of Representatives. Budget En- 
forcement Act section 13303 amended sec- 
tions 301(a)(6), 301(a)(7), 301(i), 302(a)(2), 
302(f)(2), and 3li(a) of the Congressional 
Budget Act (2 U.S.C. §§632(a)(6), 632(a)(7), 
632(i), 633(a)(2), 633(f)(2) & 642(a) (Supp. II 
1990)) to enforce the fire wall point of order 
in the Senate through the mechanisms of ex- 
isting points of order. 

In the Senate, under current law, wavier of 
the fire wall points of order generally re- 
quires the affirmative vote of 60 Senators. 
Specifically, sections 904(c) of the Congres- 
sional Budget Act (2 U.S.C. §901 note (1988) 
provide that the Senate may waive or sus- 
pend sections 301(i), 302(f), and 311(a) only by 
the affirmative vote of three-fifths of the 
Members, duly chosen and sworn—that is 60 
Senators. As amended by section 13208(b) of 
the Budget Enforcement Act (104 Stat. at 
1388-619). Section 275(b) of Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings provides that this supermajority re- 
quirement expires on September 30, 1995. 

As amended by section 13303(b) of the budg- 
et Enforcement Act, the first sentence of 
section 301(i) of the Congressional Budget 
Act of 1974 reads: 


(i) It shall not be in order in the Senate to 
consider any concurrent resolution on the 
budget as reported to the Senate that would 
decrease the excess of social security reve- 
nues over social security outlays in any of 
the fiscal years covered by the concurrent 
resolution. 2 U.S.C. §632(i) (Supp. II 1990). 


Section 301(a)(7) of the Congressional 
Budget Act (2 U.S.C, §632(a)(7) (Supp. I 1990)) 
implicitly defines the term social security 
revenues“ as revenues of the old-age, survi- 
vors, and disability insurance program estab- 
lished under title II of the Social Security 
Act (and the related provisions of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1986).“ Section 301(a)(6) 
(2 U.S.C. §632(a)(7) (Supp. II 1990)) implicitly 
defines the term “social security outlays” as 
“outlays of the old-age survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance program established under 
title II of the Social Security Act.“ 

Under current law, section 301(i) does not 
ensure that a 60-vote hurdle stands in the 
way of any changes in law that worsen the 
Social Security Trust Fund balances, as sec- 
tion 301(i) does not by its terms apply to 
amendments from the floor to budget resolu- 
tions or to conference reports on those reso- 
lutions. Under current law, by virtue of the 
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words as reported” in section 301, a point of 
order will not lie under the section against a 
resolution that has been amended by an 
amendment that worsens the Social Security 
trust fund balances. This is so because of 
precedents in the application of similar lan- 
guage in section 3ll(a) of the Congressional 
Budget Act. See 131 CONG. REC. 88806 (June 
26, 1985) (by virtue of the words as re- 
ported.“ a point of order will not lie under 
section 31l(a) against a deficit-neutral bill 
that has been amended by an amendment 
that reduces revenues below the revenue 
floor); Senate Precedent PRIL19850626-001 
(June 26, 1985) (LEGIS, Rules database); Wil- 
liam G. Dauster, Budget Process Law Anno- 
tated 148-52 n. 488 (1991) (S. Print 102-22). 

Section 11(b) of the Senate amendment ap- 
plies the point of order under section 301(i) of 
the Congressional Budget Act to any concur- 
rent resolution on the budget for any fiscal 
year (as reported and as amended), amend- 
ments thereto, or any conference report 
thereon. Thus, section 301(i) will apply 
throughout the consideration of the budget 
resolution. 

The Senate added section 11 of the Senate 
amendment as an amendment during consid- 
eration of the resolution on the Senate floor, 

Section 11(b) of the Senate amendment is 
intended to make a permanent change in the 
rules of the Senate. Congress may by concur- 
rent resolution supersede the Congressional 
Budget Act for the purposes of its applica- 
tion to the Congress. Article I, section 5, 
clause 2 of the Constitution provides: Each 
House may determine the Rules of its Pro- 
ceedings ....’’ Similarly, section 904(a) of 
the Congressional Budget Act provides: 


The provisions of this title (except section 
905) and of titles I, III. IV, V. and VI (except 
section 601(a)) and the provisions of sections 
701, 703, and 1017 are enacted by the Con- 
gress— 

(1) as an exercise of the rulemaking power 
of the House of Representatives and the Sen- 
ate, respectively, and as such they shall be 
considered as part of the rules of each House, 
respectively, or of that House to which they 
specifically apply, and such rules shall su- 
persede other rules only to the extent that 
they are inconsistent therewith; and 

(2) with full recognition of the constitu- 
tional right of either House to change such 
rules (so far as relating to such House) at 
any time, in the same manner, and to the 
same extent as in the case of any other rule 
of such House. 2 U.S.C. §621 note (1988 & 
Supp. II 1990). See also Congressional Budget 
Act §301(b)(4); 2 U.S.C. §632(b)(4) (Supp. II. 
1990). 


The House resolution contains no provision 
similar to section 11 of the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The conference agreement contains the 
language of section 11 of the Senate amend- 
ment (with a change in the section title to 
make clear its purpose). 

FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SUBSIDIES 

Section 12 states the sense of the Senate 
that (consistent with the trade negotiating 
objectives set forth in the Omnibus Trade 
and Competitiveness Act of 1988) the Govern- 
ment should not condone trade-distorting 
subsidies by foreign governments that mate- 
rially injure United States industries. Sec- 
tion 12(a) finds that trade-distorting sub- 
sidies by foreign governments pressure the 
United States Government to provide similar 
subsidies and that ratification of foreign sub- 
sidies would so increase the pressure for 
United States subsidies as to undermine ef- 
forts to limit the growth of government 
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spending and reduce the Federal budget defi- 

cit. The Senate added section 12 of the Sen- 

ate amendment as an amendment during 

8 of the resolution of the Senate 
oor. 

The House resolution contains no provision 
similar to section 12 of the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The conference agreement does not contain 
the provision. 

SUBSIDIES TO THOSE NOT IN NEED 

Section 13 of the Senate amendment states 
the sense of the Senate that the Government 
should not pay subsidies to those who are 
not in need, and calls for a study to identify 
such subsidies. Section 13(c) sets forth de- 
tailed requirements for the study. The Direc- 
tors of the Office of Management and Budget 
and the Congressional Budget Office would 
conduct the study concurrently in consulta- 
tion with the Bureau of the Census, the In- 
ternal Revenue Service, and other Govern- 
ment agencies. The study would estimate by 
agency and account, the dollar value of as- 
sistance payments from mandatory spending 
programs under current law and regulations 
to recipients by income category for the cur- 
rent and 5 succeeding fiscal years. Section 
13060) further directs that in determining in- 
come categories, the study use the sum of 
adjusted gross income plus any Government 
assistance not already included. The section 
further defines assistance payments from 
mandatory spending programs to exclude So- 
cial Security benefits. Finally, the section 
calls on the President to update the study 
annually as part of the President’s budget 
submission. The Senate added section 13 of 
the Senate amendment as an amendment 
during consideration of the resolution on the 
Senate floor. 

The House resolution contains no provision 
similar to section 13 of the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The conference agreement contains a pro- 
vision similar to that in the Senate amend- 
ment. 

BALANCED BUDGET AMENDMENT 

Section 14 of the Senate amendment states 
the sense of the Senate that the Senate 
should, by June 5, 1992, adopt a joint resolu- 
tion proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution requiring a balanced budget and re- 
quiring the President annually to submit a 
balanced budget. The Senate added section 14 
of the Senate amendment as an amendment 
during consideration of the resolution on the 
Senate floor. 

The House resolution contains no provision 
similar to section 14 of the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The conference agreement contains a pro- 
vision similar to that in the Senate amend- 
ment. 

If the Congress proposes by two-thirds 
votes of both Chambers a constitutional 
amendment requiring the President to sub- 
mit and Congress to approve a balanced 
budget, the conferees believe that the Presi- 
dent and the Congress would need vigorously 
to pursue reductions prior to the implemen- 
tation of the balanced budget amendment to 
minimize the potential economic dislocation 
in the future years and should reduce the 
deficit in fiscal year 1993 by an amount con- 
sistent with the Congressional Budget Of- 
fice’s estimate of what is necessary to 
achieve a path to a balanced budget. 

PROGRAM BUDGET EVALUATION 

Section 15 of the Senate amendment states 
the Sense of the Senate that before the 104th 
Congress, each Senate authorizing commit- 
tee should conduct a comprehensive evalua- 
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tion of programs under its jurisdiction that 
result in the Federal expenditures and report 
its findings to the Senate. Section 15 calls on 
these reports to consider the objectives in- 
tended for the program, any trends and de- 
velopments likely to affect those objectives, 
other programs with potentially conflicting 
or duplicative objectives, the number and 
types of beneficiaries of the program, an as- 
sessment of the effectiveness of the program, 
and an assessment of the merits of alter- 
native methods. The Senate added section 15 
of the Senate amendment as an amendment 
during consideration of the resolution on the 
Senate floor. 

The House resolution contains no provision 
similar to section 15 of the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The conference agreement contains a pro- 
vision similar to that in the Senate amend- 
ment. 

INCREASING PRODUCTIVITY 

Section 16 of the Senate amendment states 
the sense of the Senate that funds should be 
allocated to increase productivity and inter- 
national competitiveness through long-term 
investment in human resources, physical in- 
frastructure, the development and commer- 
cialization of technology, and productive 
plants and equipment. The Senate added sec- 
tion 16 of the Senate amendment as an 
amendment during consideration of the reso- 
lution on the Senate floor. 

The House resolution contains no provision 
similar to section 16 of the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The conference agreement contains the 
language in the Senate amendment. 
COMMISSION ON FEDERAL GOVERNMENT REFORM 

Section 17 of the Senate amendment states 
the sense of the Congress that a Commission 
on Government Reform should be established 
to examine the organization and operations 
of the Government and recommend improve- 
ments in governmental performance while 
minimizing costs. The Commission should 
consider ways to define program missions in 
terms of measurable outcomes, reform per- 
sonnel systems, increase program respon- 
siveness, consolidate departments where pos- 
sible, control Government payroll costs, pro- 
mote new information technologies, and pro- 
mote greater cooperation between the legis- 
lative and executive branches. Section 17 
calls for Congress to be mandated to consider 
the recommendations of the commission. 
Section 17(a) of the Senate amendment sets 
forth a number of findings related to con- 
fidence in the Government and the organiza- 
tional structures of Government and busi- 
ness. Section 17 states that there is now a 
crucial need to examine how the Government 
might apply organizational reforms to its 
own institutions. The Senate added section 
17 of the Senate amendment as an amend- 
ment during consideration of the resolution 
on the Senate floor. 

The House resolution contains no provision 
similar to section 17 of the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The conference agreement does not contain 
the provision. 

THE WIC PROGRAM 

Section 18 of the Senate amendment states 
the sense of the Senate that the Special Sup- 
plemental Food Program for Women, Infants 
and Children (WIC) should be funded at $3 
billion for fiscal year 1993. The following 
table indicates how such a level compares 
with other funding benchmarks: 

WIC Program levels 
Billions 
$2.600 


Level 
1992 appropriations 
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Level Billions 
nns d anA Oaar AEs 2.683 
1993 President's request . 2.840 
Pull andi ka Rec leens 3.012 


In support of that level, section 18 makes 
numerous findings: For 20 years, the WIC 
program has been invaluable to millions of 
needy pregnant and nursing women, infants 
and children at nutritional risk. President 
Bush has recommended an increase in the 
WIC program for fiscal year 1993 continuing 
the strong bipartisan support for expanding 
the program to serve more of those eligible. 
The chairmen of five major American cor- 
porations testified last year on WIC, declar- 
ing that an increased investment in WIC is 
essential to the Nation’s future economic 
growth. Less than 60 percent of the eligible 
women, infants, and children are served by 
the program. A funding level of $3 billion in 
fiscal year 1993 is needed to remain on the 5- 
year path embarked upon by the Congress 
last year to reach full funding. A recent De- 
partment of Agriculture study has dem- 
onstrated that the prenatal component of 
WIC reduces Medicaid costs by between $1.92 
and $4.21 for each dollar invested in it. Stud- 
ies issued by the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research have found WIC to be one of 
the most cost-effective means of reducing in- 
fant mortality and indicate WIC also may 
produce long-term savings in special-edu- 
cation costs. The Senate added section 18 of 
the Senate amendment as an amendment 
during consideration of the resolution on the 
Senate floor. 

The House resolution contains no provision 
similar to section 18 of the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The conference agreement contains the 
language in the Senate amendment, restated 
as the sense of the Congress (rather than the 
Senate), with conforming changes in the 
findings. 

DEFENSE CONVERSION 

The Senate amendment contains two sec- 
tions addressing defense conversion, Section 
19 of the Senate amendment states the sense 
of the Congress that no less than $1 billion in 
budget authority in this resolution for the 
defense function for fiscal year 1993 should be 
made available for defense industry conver- 
sion-related activities such as those within 
Job Training Partnership Act, Economic 
Dislocation and Worker Adjustment Assist- 
ance, Economic Development Administra- 
tion, Community Development Block 
Grants, Small Business Administration, im- 
pact aid grants to school districts, National 
Science Foundation education grants to en- 
gineers, Department of Energy technology 
transfer, National Institutes of Standards 
and Technology, and intelligent vehicle 
highway system. The Senate added section 19 
of the Senate amendment as an amendment 
during consideration of the resolution on the 
Senate floor. 

Section 20 of the Senate amendment states 
the sense of Congress that a meaningful per- 
centage of the 1993 through 1997 savings in 
defense spending be made available for the 
establishment of programs to retrain and re- 
employ active duty members of the Armed 
Forces, civilian employees of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and employees of private, 
defense-related industries who are involun- 
tarily separated or become unemployed as a 
result of reductions in spending for defense. 
Section 20(a) makes a number of findings in 
relation to levels of defense spending and job 
losses in the defense industry. The Senate 
added section 20 of the Senate amendment as 
an amendment during consideration of the 
resolution on the Senate floor. 
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The House resolution contains no provision 
similar to either section 19 or section 20 of 
the Senate amendment. 

The conference agreement contains one 
provision combining language from sections 
19 and 20 of the Senate amendment. 

PUBLIC DEBT LIMIT IN THE HOUSE 


Rule XLIX of the Rules of the House of 
Representatives sets forth a procedure for 
changing the statutory limit on the level of 
the public debt. 

This concurrent resolution sets forth the 
appropriate level of the public debt for the 
coming fiscal year, 1993. Under the rule, upon 
final passage by both bodies of a concurrent 
resolution on the budget for fiscal year 1993, 
the public debt level for fiscal year 1993 set 
forth in the resolution would be incorporated 
into the text ofa joint resolution. 

Pursuant to the rule, the text of the joint 
resolution would be as follows: 


That subsection (b) of section 3101 of title 
31, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing out the dollar limitation contained in 
such subsection and inserting in lieu thereof 
$4,461,200,000,000. 


The effect of the enactment of the joint 
resolution would be to replace the current 
statutory limit on the public debt, 
$4,145,000,000,000, with the limit set forth 
above. 

Under the rule, the joint resolution is then 
deemed passed by the House and sent to the 
Senate for its consideration. If the Senate 
approves the joint resolution without 
amendment, the joint resolution is sent to 
the President for his signature. (If the Sen- 
ate were to amend the joint resolution, the 
measure would be returned to the House for 
further action.) 

Legislative jurisdiction over the public 
debt remains in the Committee on Ways and 
Means. The rule does not preclude that com- 
mittee from originating public debt bills 
whenever necessary. 

LEON E. PANETTA, 
RICHARD GEPHARDT, 
JAMES L. OBERSTAR, 
FRANK J. GUARINI, 
DICK DURBIN, 
MIKE ESPY, 
DALE E. KIKDEE, 
ANTHONY C. BEILENSON, 
JERRY HUCKABY, 
MARTIN OLAV SABO, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


JIM SASSER, 
J. BENNETT JOHNSTON, 
DON RIEGLE, 
J.J, EXON, 
PETE V. DOMENICI, 
Kir BOND, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


AUTHORIZING MEMBER TO OFFER 
AMENDMENT NO. 4 TO H.R. 776 IN 
MODIFIED FORM AT ANY TIME 
TODAY 


Mr. SHARP. Mr. Speaker, in order to 
facilitate consideration of the energy 
bill this evening, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that amendment No. 4 printed in 
House Report 102-528 may be offered in 
modified form at any time during con- 
sideration of the bill in the Committee 
of the Whole today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana? 
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There was no objection. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, I was in 
the Senate during rollcall 130 and did 
not receive notice of the vote. Had I 
been present, I would have voted 
“aye.” 


REQUEST BY MEMBER TO MODIFY 
AMENDMENT NO. 5 TO H.R. 776, 
COMPREHENSIVE NATIONAL EN- 
ERGY POLICY ACT 


Mr. JONTZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that my amendment be 
modified according to the language 
that I have at the desk. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I have great af- 
fection and great respect for the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. JONTZ]. We 
have been analyzing the earlier amend- 
ment of the gentleman in some detail, 
and it significantly amends the Clean 
Air Act. We have looked at the hand- 
written change that my good friend, 
the gentleman from Indiana, is sug- 
gesting should be the change he desires 
to make. 

Mr. Speaker, I have to say that I am 
not satisfied, nor is the staff of the 
committee satisfied, that the change in 
the amendment will address all the 
problems or concerns that we find in it. 
Therefore, with all respect and affec- 
tion for the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. JONTZ], I must object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objec- 
tion is heard. 


ä 


COMPREHENSIVE NATIONAL 
ENERGY POLICY ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to House Resolution 459 and rule 
XXIII, the Chair declares the House in 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill, H.R. 776. 
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IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 
Accordingly, the House resolved it- 
self into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
further consideration of the bill (H.R. 
776) to provide for improved energy ef- 
ficiency, with Mr. SKAGGS in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee of the Whole rose earlier, the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. ATKINS] had 
been disposed of. 

It is now in order to consider amend- 
ment No. 4 printed in House Report 
102-528. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, amend- 
ment No. 4 was the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. MARKEY], which has been post- 
poned and is not up at this time. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair was 
under the impression that it was de- 
sired to move to that amendment next. 

It is now in order to consider amend- 
ment No. 5 printed in House Report 
102-528. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. JONTZ 

Mr. JONTZ. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will des- 
ignate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JONTZ. Page 
218, after line 7, insert the following new sec- 
tion (and conform the table of contents ac- 
cordingly): 

SEC. 306. OCTANE REPLACEMENT. 

(a) OCTANE REPLACEMENT PROGRAM.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary of Energy, 
in consultation with the Administrator, of 
the Environmental Protection Agency, the 
Secretary of Transportation, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, and the heads of other appro- 
priate agencies, shall issue regulations es- 
tablishing a program to require that— 

(A) at least % octane number of the octane 
rating of all gasoline sold in the United 
States after March 15, 1994, is derived from 
domestically produced, renewable, nonpetro- 
leum sources; 

(B) at least 1 octane nunber of the octane 
rating of all gasoline sold in the United 
States after March 15, 1998, is derived from 
domestically produced, renewable, nonpetro- 
leum sources; 

(C) at least 1% octane numbers of the oc- 
tane rating of all gasoline sold in the United 
States after March 15, 2002, is derived from 
domestically produced, renewable, nonpetro- 
leum sources; and 

(D) at least 2 octane numbers of the octane 
rating of all gasoline sold in the United 
States after March 15, 2006, is derived from 
domestically produced, renewable, nonpetro- 
leum sources. 

(2) LIMITATION.—The Secretary of Energy 
may waive, in whole or in part, the applica- 
tion of paragraph (1) for any ozone non- 
attainment area during the high ozone sea- 
son upon a determination by the Adminis- 
trator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency that compliance with such require- 
ment would prevent or interfere with the at- 
tainment by the area of a national primary 
ambient air quality standard. 

(b) MARKETABLE OCTANE CREDITS.—The 
Secretary of Energy shall issue regulations 
establishing a system for the use of market- 
able octane credits for gasoline sold in the 
United States after March 15, 1994, under 
which credits due to gasoline with a higher 
octane number derived from domestically 
produced, renewable, nonpetroleum sources 
than is required under subsection (a)(1) may 
be used to offset the sale of gasoline with a 
lower octane number than is so required. 
Credits under such system may be trans- 
ferred between companies or within one com- 


pany. 

(c) RELATION TO OTHER LAW. —Nothing in 
this section shall be construed to amend or 
affect the application of the Clean Air Act. 

(d) DEFINITIONS. For purposes of this sec- 
tion— 

(1) the term “gasoline” means any fuel 
which is commonly or commonly known as 
gasoline, and which is sold for use in motor 
vehicles and motor engines; and 

(2) the term “octane rating“ means the 
number determined by adding the Research 
Octane Number plus the Motor Octane Num- 
ber of gasoline, and dividing the sum by 2. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. JONTZ] is 
recognized for 10 minutes, and a Mem- 
ber opposed will be recognized for 10 
minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. JONTz]. 

Mr. JONTZ. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment is an 
effort to accomplish the purpose of the 
bill which is before us by providing for 
the use of a domestically produced re- 
newable source for meeting a part of 
the octane needs of this country, rath- 
er than to depend further on petro- 
chemicals that are produced from im- 
ported petroleum that make our Na- 
tion more energy dependent. 

What this amendment does specifi- 
cally is to require beginning in 1994 
that at least one-half octane number of 
the octane rating of all gasolines sold 
in our Nation come from renewable 
sources, which should be ethanol, with 
that requirement to be increased over a 
period of 12 years, to the point that two 
octane numbers of the octane rating of 
all gasoline would come from renew- 
able sources, 

Mr. Chairman, this would result in 
the immediate replacement of some 80 
million barrels a year of petroleum, in- 
creasing to 300 million barrels. 

Mr. Chairman, we have oil companies 
now that are marketing gasoline with 
alcohol to meet the octane needs, and 
they are doing this successfully. It is 
warranted by the automobile manufac- 
turers. It is less toxic than the various 
petrochemicals that are used to meet 
octanes. But, regrettably, we are far 
from reaching even a reasonable por- 
tion of the octane needs of this country 
through ethanol. We ought to be using 
a domestic source that creates jobs 
here at home. We ought to be using a 
domestic source that increases farm in- 
come. As a consequence of that, we can 
expect the taxpayer to realize benefits 
from reduced farm program costs. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a program 
which will benefit the environment, it 
will benefit our domestic economy, it 
will benefit our rural communities, and 
we ought to proceed to put this very 
reasonable requirement in effect. 

Mr. Chairman, we very carefully 
wrote this amendment to avoid conflict 
with the Clean Air Act. There is very 
specific language in the amendment 
that says nothing shall be construed to 
amend or affect the application of the 
Clean Air Act. I am quite willing to 
agree to the recommendations of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Wax- 
MAN] to make further clarifying 
changes that he feels are necessary to 
ensure that there is no adverse impact 
on the Clean Air Act. Iam quite happy 
to make those changes because there is 
enormous opportunity to meet needs 
for octane in areas that are not even 
under the Clean Air Act, which is what 
we seek to do. 
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Mr. Chairman, I would hope that the 
body would approve this amendment 
and allow it to go forward, with the un- 
derstanding that the changes which 
need to be made will be made to assure 
the intent of the amendment, that 
there be no conflict with the Clean Air 
Act. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to 
the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. 
EWING], the Republican cosponsor of 
this amendment and a distinguished 
member of the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 
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Mr. EWING. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
congratulate the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. JONTZ] for the work that he 
has done on this amendment, and I am 
pleased to have the opportunity to join 
in sponsoring this amendment. 

I will not take a lot of the time of 
this House tonight to discuss the 
amendment. I think many Members are 
aware of the importance of this amend- 
ment. I believe that it does several 
very important things. 

It helps make us more energy secure. 
It helps reduce our reliance on foreign 
oil and foreign energy. 

Number two, it is good for the envi- 
ronment. Some of the octane enhancers 
that we currently have in our gasoline 
are some of the most damaging to our 
environment, and we could replace it 
with an enhancer that is environ- 
mentally friendly. This certainly would 
work into our effort to clean up the air 
in this country. 

It would be very beneficial to public 
health in those areas of this country, 
the most crowded areas of this coun- 
try, where the gasoline that we burn in 
our automobiles and our vehicles is the 
most damaging to our health. This 
amendment would require a cleaner, 
better, more efficient octane be added 
to gasoline and, therefore, assist in 
that. 

Finally, to those of us from rural 
America, this is a way that we can en- 
hance our economies. What better way 
than by renewable fuel sources? Corn, 
particularly, can be used to make the 
ethanol, the octane enhancer that is 
needed to go in the fuel under the re- 
quirements of this bill. This is impor- 
tant economically, not just to rural 
people but to people who are interested 
in jobs in the manufacturing and proc- 
essing of corn into ethanol. 

My colleagues, I am pleased to sup- 
port this amendment and join with the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. JONTZ] as 
a cosponsor. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 776 has two primary 
goals: To promote energy security and to 
make environmental progress. This amend- 
ment will further both goals. 

By requiring that an increasing number of 
octane points of fuel sold in this country be 
derived from domestically produced, renew- 
able sources, we will be reducing America’s oil 
habit by 80 million barrels in the first year of 
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implementation. By the final year of implemen- 
tation, U.S. oil imports will have decreased by 
300 million barrels of oil a year, or 60 percent 
of the current strategic petroleum reserve. We 
should not forget that U.S. soldiers gave their 
lives in a war we fought at least partly be- 
cause of our dependency on foreign oil. 

But to sell this bill as merely promoting en- 
ergy security would be selling it short. By re- 
quiring domestically produced, renewable en- 
ergy sources such as ethanol to be used as 
octane enhancers, we will be limiting the envi- 
ronmental damage caused by aromatic hydro- 
carbons such as benzene and toluene. Just as 
we phased lead out of gasoline because of 
health concerns, so we should start to phase 
out aromatic hydrocarbons. 

This bill will be good for American agri- 
culture and American jobs. Use of corn and 
other agricultural commodities as renewable 
resources will increase farm income and re- 
duce farm program payments. The real in- 
crease in demand for American farm products 
will create jobs both inside and outside the 
farm economy. 

But the primary reasons to support this bill 
are reasons that most people support. By re- 
ducing the demand for oil imports, by increas- 
ing the quality of the air we breathe, we can 
help to guarantee that the goals of the energy 
bill are met. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California [Mr. MOORHEAD] is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the joint amendment to establish an 
octane replacement program. I believe 
this amendment will give ethanol an 
unfair advantage over other types of 
alternative fuels and will unnecessarily 
raise the price of gasoline for all con- 
sumers. 

In developing the alternative fuels 
programs in H.R. 776 we have consist- 
ently sought to provide a level playing 
field on which all types of alternative 
fuels could compete equally. This 
amendment would tilt that playing 
field toward ethanol. It would mandate 
unnecessarily rigid octane content re- 
quirements, increasing the price of gas- 
oline to all consumers, and giving etha- 
nol an unearned advantage over other 
alternative fuels. 

In addition, these requirements will 
be difficult to meet. When we enacted 
the Clean Air Act amendments, we in- 
creased octane requirements and dis- 
covered that at current production lev- 
els, there was not enough ethanol to 
meet those requirements. This amend- 
ment mandates even greater ethanol 
use. As a result, if there is not enough 
ethanol to fulfill this mandate, gaso- 
line would not be able to comply with 
these standards, and there would be se- 
vere shortages in the amount of gaso- 
line which could be sold in the United 
States. 

Finally, mandating the use of etha- 
nol in meeting octane requirements 
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will also have a negative effect on our 
environment. Although the use of etha- 
nol reduces carbon monoxide emis- 
sions, it increases emissions which 
have greater ozone forming potential. 
Although this requirement is waived in 
some instances, this amendment will 
still have adverse health effects and a 
negative impact on the environmental 
gains we are making under H.R. 776. 

Thus, I urge my colleagues to oppose 
this amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. DIN- 
GELL], chairman of the full Committee 
on Energy and Commerce. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to this amendment. I 
think we ought to know what this 
amendment does. First of all, the 
amendment has never been considered 
in any committee. There have been no 
hearings. It has not been reviewed by 
the Environmental Protection Agency. 
No one, including the author of the 
amendment, knows precisely what it 
does. I understand that. 

The author says that it would in- 
crease the amount of ethanol in gaso- 
line by about 80 million barrels. If that 
is true, it would cause the Federal Gov- 
ernment to subsidize that amount of 
production by the amount of $1.28 bil- 
lion a year. If we want to have more 
money spent by the Federal Govern- 
ment, then by all means we should sup- 
port this amendment. 

Second of all, it confuses the Clean 
Air Act. The Clean Air Act requires 
that in areas of high carbon monoxide 
pollution, that oxygenated fuels be 
used. It requires up to 2 percent of the 
fuel being oxygenated. This requires 8 
percent of the fuels to be oxygenated. 

As the gentleman from California has 
pointed out to the committee, if we do 
this, it has a mixed result. The prac- 
tical result can be a slight reduction in 
the amount of carbon monoxide, but it 
can be a very significant increase in 
the amount of hydrocarbons and 
ozones, a significant health hazard and 
a very major problem in terms of the 
environmental consequences. 

It has, as I will discuss later, the De- 
partment of Energy issuing orders in 
consultation with EPA under a rather 
confused and obscure provision which 
does not make it plain who does what 
and how the rules are issued or what 
thoughts are taken into consideration. 

Last of all, it has an enormous con- 
sequence in terms of State and local 
government because of subsidies which 
are imposed to assist and encourage in 
the production and the use of ethanol. 

It does something else: It results in a 
significant cost increase to the 
consumer, who must now buy a signifi- 
cant amount of ethanol, which is not 
only not required but is counter- 
productive from the standpoint of the 
Clean Air Act. 

| particularly rise in opposition to this 
amendment by my friend from Indiana, Mr. 
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JONTZ, because of its inconsistency with the 
relevant provisions of the Clean Air Act. | note 
that the amendment includes a disclaimer that 
it shall not be construed to amend or affect 
the application of the Clean Air Act, but that 
disclaimer is not adequate. 

In fact, the Clean Air Act Amendments of 
1990, which were widely supported in this 
House, regulate gasoline in the several worst 
ozone nonattainment areas and possibly other 
areas. It requires that gasoline must be refor- 
mulated and it must contain at least 2 percent 
oxygen and meet a performance standard. It 
also must meet volatility requirements. It re- 
quires that the Environmental Protection Agen- 
cy issue regulations, and it provides a role for 
the States and for waivers. 

This amendment seeks to regulate the 
same gasoline. The regulation would be by 
the Secretary of Energy, not EPA. It includes 
an authorization for a waiver provision based 
on an EPA determination that compliance with 
DOE's regulations “would prevent or interfere” 
with attainment. However, there is no criteria 
or procedure for the EPA determination or for 
the waiver. There is no timeframe for the waiv- 
er or for the determination. The EPA would 
make this determination under this bill, not the 
Clean Air Act. EPA is not bound to act in ac- 
cordance with the Clean Air Act. Just as im- 
portantly, DOE does not have to grant a waiv- 
er, despite any determination by EPA. 

This amendment is, unfortunately, a mas- 
sive intrusion on the Clean Air Act and on the 
proposed gasoline regulations of the EPA. 
Those regulations are the result of a regu- 
latory negotiation involving the ethanol indus- 
try. As | understand the matter, those pro- 
posed regulations were supported last August 
5 that industry. More recently, that industry 

has apparently changed its mind. EPA has 
proposed a rule change to consider that possi- 
bility without amending the Clean Air Act di- 
rectly or indirectly. 

That is a proper approach. This amendment 
is the wrong approach. It has vast ramifica- 
tions. It creates an unfair advantage for one 
fuel. It is potentially disruptive and is likely to 
be quite costly. 

| again stress my view, expressed many 
times in this Congress, that we should not re- 
open the Clean Air Act, directly or indirectly, 
either in this House or the other body. | be- 
lieve the majority leader of the Senate, Con- 
gressman WAXMAN, and Congressman LENT 
support this view. 

| urge defeat of this amendment. It needs 
great work. It is not good for the consumer or 
public health. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. LENT], ranking member 
of the Committee on Energy and Com- 
merce. 

Mr. LENT. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I reluctantly rise in 
opposition to this amendment. I be- 
lieve these additional octane content 
requirements are unnecessary and will 
increase the cost of gasoline to all con- 
sumers, increase Federal ethanol sub- 
sidies by as much as $5 billion annu- 
ally, and require an expensive new en- 
forcement bureaucracy to administer. 
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Our goal in the alternative fuel titles 
of H.R. 776 has been to create an envi- 
ronment in which all forms of alter- 
native fuels can compete equally. What 
we see here in this amendment is a 
back-door approach to giving ethanol 
an unfair advantage over other alter- 
native fuels. 

I think as the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. DINGELL] mentioned a minute 
ago this provision could wreak havoc 
on the distribution of the gasoline sup- 
ply. As we discovered when discussing 
the Clean Air Act amendments, right 
now there is simply not enough ethanol 
to meet certain octane requirements. 

This amendment would add to that 
burden by requiring up to 10 times the 
current levels of ethanol production. It 
makes no provision for sales of gaso- 
line when ethanol supplies are not 
available. 

Thus, when these octane content re- 
quirements cannot be met, this amend- 
ment would prohibit the sale of gaso- 
line, possibly creating very severe 
shortages: 

The last point is that this bill is not 
environmentally friendly, as someone 
characterized it a few minutes ago. The 
environment actually will be harmed if 
ethanol is used to meet these octane 
content requirements. While ethanol 
slightly reduces carbon monoxide emis- 
sions, it increases a number of other 
emissions which have ozone and hydro- 
carbon-forming characteristics. 

So even if these requirements are 
waived in certain cases, they will still 
have a negative effect. 

I would urge my colleagues to vote 
“no” on this amendment. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. HASTERT]. 

Mr. HASTERT. Mr. Chairman, we 
have an opportunity today to establish 
a comprehensive national energy strat- 
egy that will reduce our Nation’s dan- 
gerous dependence on foreign sources 
of fuel. 

o 1900 

By increasing the use of domestically 
produced renewable fuels, we can break 
that dangerous reliance. This amend- 
ment would promote ethanol as an oc- 
tane enhancer and reduce U.S. oil im- 
ports by an estimated 300 million bar- 
rels annually when fully implemented. 

Using domestically produced renew- 
able fuel sources promotes energy secu- 
rity. It does not conflict with the Clean 
Air Act, and certainly the estimates 
here and the statements whether it 
protects the environment by using 
cleaner burning fuel is certainly still a 
matter of debate, as we hear here 
today. 

Mr. Chairman, most of all, this 
amendment keeps jobs here in Amer- 
ica. 

Mr. JONTZ. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to respond very 
briefly to the misrepresentation of this 
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amendment by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. DINGELL], the powerful 
chairman of the Committee on Energy 
and Commerce. This is not an amend- 
ment which will require 80 million bar- 
rels of ethanol. The amendment would 
replace the need for 80 million barrels 
of imported petroleum, because we can 
meet the octane requirements from re- 
newable domestic sources. 

No. 2, this does not wreak havoc with 
the Clean Air Act. Right here in plain 
black and white on page 3 of the 
amendment, ‘‘Nothing in this section 
shall be construed to amend or affect 
the application of the Clean Air Act.” 

When the gentleman from California 
[Mr. WAXMAN] asked for some addi- 
tional language to clarify that, I have 
readily agreed to it. 


Finally, this in no way would in- 


crease the cost to the consumer. The 
cost of benzene right now is $1.25 a gal- 
lon. The cost of ethanol is $1.20 a gal- 
lon. It is a red herring to compare the 
cost of ethanol to the cost of the gallon 
of gas, because that is not what we are 
doing. We are replacing dangerous 
toxic imported benzene with good old 
American-grown ethanol, and it is 
cheaper and it is better for the environ- 
ment. We should not agree or listen to 
or put weight onto these sorts of argu- 
ments which mischaracterize the whole 
nature of the proposition and what it 
does. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 minute to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DURBIN]. 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in strong sup- 
port of the gentleman’s amendment. It 
is interesting that the Jontz-Ewing 
amendment has awakened the sleeping 
giant of the big oil industry. Now they 
want to get in on this debate. Why? Be- 
cause they do not own the corn fields. 
They do not own the ethanol facilities. 
They do not have any players in this 
game. 

They are not interested in the pro- 
motion of ethanol, but we should be, 
because more ethanol used in the Unit- 
ed States means fewer imported barrels 
of oil. It means cleaner air, it means 
more jobs for rural America, and it 
means higher farm income for our 
farmers. 

In the past several months we have 
seen a turmoil in our cities because of 
our economy. Buildings have been 
burned, people are protesting. Let me 
tell the Members, buildings are not 
burning in rural America, but the prob- 
lems are real and the need for help is 
there. The Jontz amendment will help 
us. Use ethanol, help rural America 
and the farm economy. I urge my col- 
leagues to support the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. JoN rz]. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

. DURBIN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
completely agree with the statement of 
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the gentleman from Illinois, and rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
WALSH]. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. THOMAS]. 

Mr. THOMAS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise to compliment the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. JONTZ] 
and all of his friends from the corn- 
growing States, and the members of 
the Committee on Agriculture, but I 
rise to oppose the gentleman’s amend- 
ment. They already have one depart- 
ment or agency of the U.S. Govern- 
ment subsidizing their folks. This is 
clearly an attempt to get another 
agency to subsidize their folks. 

If we are talking about alternate 
fuels, I think somebody ought to re- 
member the consumer. We only need to 
read the not-so-technical journals 
about some of the difficulty that cer- 
tain parts of automobiles have with 
ethanol fuel now. To the degree that 
we add more, there are going to be 
more complications. It seems to me 
that the marketplace ought to be 
where the alternative fuels are deter- 
mined, not in the legislation, locking 
in someone for a subsidy. 

Although it is a clever approach, I 
hope we look at the true meaning of an 
attempt to increase the octane. It is to 
find another source of Government rev- 
enue for an already subsidized product. 

Mr. JONTZ. Mr. Chairman, may I in- 
quire of the Chair how mach time we 
have remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. JONTZ] has 1½% min- 
utes remaining, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. MOORHEAD] has 2 min- 
utes remaining, and in the opinion of 
the Chair the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. MOORHEAD] is entitled to close 
the debate representing the committee 
opinion. 

Mr. JONTZ. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 
seconds to the gentleman from Mon- 
tana [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding time 
to me. 

Mr. Chairman, in the 30 seconds al- 
lotted to me, I will just obviously trun- 
cate my remarks by asking this: Will 
every Member in the House who be- 
lieves that big oil has not been sub- 
sidized in America throughout this 
century please rise and remain stand- 
ing? 

Mr. JONTZ. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 
seconds to the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. NUSSLE]. 

Mr. NUSSLE. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to recall, 
and I would like everyone else to think 
back to that time almost a year and a 
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half ago now, in January, where for 
some of us we had to make the very 
first vote of our career here in the 
House on whether or not to go to war. 
Over what issue? Over oil, over our de- 
pendence on foreign oil. 

Yes, there are some red herrings 
about how this is supposed to help the 
farmers and be a subsidy; yes, there are 
some questions out there because the 
scientists have not completed their dis- 
covery yet on whether or not this is 
harmful or not for the environment. 

But the question is, do we want to 
cast that vote again? We should not 
have to. This breaks our dependence on 
foreign oil. Let us vote for this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. WAXMAN]. 

Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in reluctant opposition to this amend- 
ment. When the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. JONTZ] asked unanimous con- 
sent to perfect his amendment, unfor- 
tunately that amendment has not been 
perfected. I have two fears about this 
amendment: First, it leaves the discre- 
tion with the Department of Energy to 
waive the ethanol mandate where there 
is a conflict with the Clean Air Act, 
and I think that could lead to a great 
deal of trouble; second, the amendment 
would allow increase in fuel volatility, 
undermining needed emission reduc- 
tions. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish the amendment 
could have been perfected, but under 
its current state, I urge opposition to 
it. 

Mr. JONTZ. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
LANCASTER]. 

Mr. LANCASTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, | join my distinguished col- 
leagues, Representative Jim JONTZ and Rep- 
resentative TOM EWING, in promoting greater 
use of ethanol as an octane enhancer in our 
Nation’s gasoline supply by voicing my strong 
support for their octane replacement amend- 
ment. 

In recent weeks, there has been a consider- 
able amount of debate concerning this fuel al- 
ternative and the EPA's implementation of the 
Clean Air Act. Much of the debate has been 
technical in nature and involves the question 
of whether ethanol blends increase ozone for- 
mation and, therefore, would be excluded 
under the requirements of the Clean Air Act. 
It is clear that it was Congress's intent that all 
oxygenates, including fuel ethanol, be allowed 
to compete fairly and effectively in the refor- 
mulated gasoline markets created by the act. 

In addition to implementing the Clean Air 
Act Amendments in a manner which promotes 
greater ethanol use, alternative measures 
need to be implemented if the promise of ex- 
panded ethanol use for our Nation's energy 
security, and for the economic well-being of 
rural America, is to be fulfilled. 

The Jontz-Ewing octane replacement 
amendment will provide energy security bene- 
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fits by extending petroleum supplies and re- 
ducing dependence on imports. It will enhance 
public health and clean air by reducing aro- 
matics. And it will provide economic develop- 
ment benefits by providing new market oppor- 
tunities for domestically produced, renewable 
octane enhancers. 

The Jontz-Ewing octane replacement 
amendment moves our Nation toward a more 
integrated and comprehensive energy strat- 
egy, and deserves the enthusiastic support of 


Congress. 
Mr. JONTZ. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 


gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
PENNY]. 

Mr. PENNY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 


Mr. Chairman, | want to echo my support for 
the Jontz-Ewing amendment. | was an original 
cosponsor of H.R. 5178, the Octane Replace- 
ment Act, which directs the Department of En- 
ergy to establish an octane replacement pro- 
gram using domestically produced, renewable, 
nonpetroleum sources. 

The Jontz-Ewing amendment is consistent 
with the intent and requirements of the Clean 
Air Act but further benefits the environment. 
While the amendment is quite technical in na- 
ture, it has enormous implications for the envi- 
ronment. The amendment would set up an oc- 
tane replacement program that would require 
a minimum level of the octane rating for gaso- 
line sold in the United States be derived from 
domestically produced, renewable 

sources. The octane number 
would increase incrementally every 4 years, 
until at least two octane numbers are derived 
from ethanol by March 2006. The octane re- 
placement program provides an incentive for 
oil companies to shift from a use of aromatic 
hydrocarbons, which cause toxic emissions, to 
the cleaner burning ethanol which reduces 
these emissions in exhaust fumes. 

Most importantly, this amendment empha- 
sizes the development of domestically pro- 
duced, renewable, nonpetroleum sources—ex- 
actly the type of long-term energy policy that 
Congress should be advocating. The United 
States needs to move away from our depend- 
ence on foreign energy and begin to promote 
domestic alternatives. Renewable fuels such 
as ethanol are good for our economy and 
good for the environment. Vote for the Jontz- 
Ewing amendment. 

Mr. JONTZ. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. JONTZ. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 
seconds to the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. SLATTERY]. 

Mr. SLATTERY. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not often that I 
have to rise in opposition to my chair- 
man, and the gentleman from Califor- 
nia, Chairman WAXMAN, but on this oc- 
casion I must. The reason I must has 
already been stated, but I think it is 
important for us to realize that more 
ethanol means lower oil imports. It 
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means cleaner air in this country. It 
means more energy independence for 
the United States of America. 

Granted, this amendment is not per- 
fect but it sure is an improvement on 
the overall bill. We will clearly have 
enough time in conference committee 
to make some modifications. 

I would conclude also by saying we 
are talking about economic growth in 
rural America, we are talking about 
dollars for farmers, and we are talking 
about jobs in rural America. 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
Jontz amendment. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield our final minute to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. OXLEy]. 

Mr. OXLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to this amendment. This is 
an energy bill, it is not a farm bill. 
This is an energy bill, and we are try- 
ing to deal with what works best in the 
marketplace. 

I have been a long supporter of the 
ethanol program, but now is not the 
time to tilt the scales towards one par- 
ticular alternative fuel. There are a lot 
of alternative fuels out there in the 
marketplace. Let us allow that mar- 
ketplace to work without skewing it in 
a legislative way. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment is un- 
necessary, it is expensive, and the 
chairman has already indicated over $1 
billion in taxpayers’ subsidies on top of 
that. It is rare that I find myself in 
agreement with the gentleman from 
California [Mr. WAXMAN] on an issue 
like this, but clearly he is correct in 
that this amendment is in the wrong 
spirit at the wrong time. The market- 
place has demonstrated its ability to 
sort these things out, and I think that 
through the Clean Air Act, when we try 
to make things revenue-neutral, I 
mean alternative fuel-neutral, that 
this really would skew that the other 
way. 

Therefore, I ask that the Members, 
even those of us who have supported 
the ethanol program in the past, this 
time this amendment is wrong and I 
ask that the Members vote against it. 

Mr. POSHARD. Mr. Chairman, | rise in sup- 
port of the Jontz-Ewing amendment to H.R. 
776, the National Energy Policy Act. 

Illinois is one of the great Farm Belt States 
which feeds this country and the world, and 
our farmers are among the most productive 
you can find. 

Illinois is also one of the prime locations for 
taking the corn growth in our fields and turning 
it into ethanol, a clean-burning additive to ordi- 
nary gasoline. 

Those are two compelling reasons for me to 
support this amendment, and | applaud my 
colleagues for bringing forward for our consid- 
eration. 

But this measure makes sense for our Na- 
tion as a whole. 

Requiring greater use of ethanol as an oc- 
tane enhancer in our gasoline supply helps us 
fight the clean air battle. Greater use of re- 
newable energy sources helps us kick the 
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habit of depending on imported energy. And 
expanded markets for corn help secure the fu- 
ture of families and communities throughout 
rural America. 

Within the broad policy goals of this legisla- 
tion, we can surely make room for ethanol. | 
am pleased to lend my support to this vital ef- 
fort and urge my colleagues to do the same. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, this amend- 
ment is an excellent example of utilizing the 
resources we have in this country to enhance 
our energy independence while at the same 
time contributing toward a reduction in pollu- 
tion. 

Ethanol, derived from com, is an American 
solution for America’s problems. Let's use it. 
This amendment would in essence require 
that ethanol be used as an octane enhancer 
in gasoline, replacing crude oil products. 

The result will ultimately be a 6 percent re- 
duction in oil imports. Isn't that what we are 
trying to accomplish in this bill? 

Furthermore, the amendment has the poten- 
tial for doubling the use of ethanol by 1994, 
and providing for the five-fold increase by 
2006. This will lead to a substantial expansion 
of our domestic ethanol industry with accom- 
panying increases in jobs. In Illinois, we have 
seen expansion plans placed on hold because 
of adverse clean air regulations proposed by 
EPA. Enactment of this amendment will estab- 
lish a basis for moving ahead with these 
plans. 

Finally, expanded use of ethanol means ad- 
ditional markets for corn. This will benefit our 
farming community and help to keep down the 
cost of our Federal support payments. 

This amendment benefits us all the way 
around, and | strongly urge its adoption. 


o 1910 


The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. JONTZ]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 198, noes 211, 
not voting 25, as follows: 


[Roll No. 133] 
AYES—198 

Abercrombie Carper Edwards (TX) 
Alexander Clay Emerson 
Andrews (NJ) Clement Engel 
Annunzio Coleman (MO) Espy 
Applegate Condit Evans 
Aspin Conyers Ewing 
Atkins Costello Fascell 
Barnard Cox (IL) Felghan 
Barrett Darden Flake 
Bentley de la Garza Ford (MI) 
Bereuter DeFazio Ford (TN) 
Berman Dellums Gallo 
Bilbray Derrick Gejdenson 
Blackwell Dickinson Gekas 
Boehner Dicks Gephardt 
Borski Dooley Gilchrest 
Bruce Dorgan (ND) Gillmor 
Bryant Durbin Glickman 
Burton Dwyer Goodling 
Cardin Dymally Gordon 
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Gunderson 
Hall (OH) 
Hansen 
Hastert 
Hatcher 
Hayes (IL) 
Hefley 


Hefner 
Hoagland 
Hochbrueckner 
Holloway 

Horn 


Jenkins 
Johnson (SD) 
Johnston 
Jones (NC) 
Jontz 


Campbell (CA) 
Campbell (CO) 


Carr 
Chandler 
Chapman 
Clinger 
Coble 
Coleman (TX) 
Collins (IL) 
Collins (MI) 
Combest 
Cooper 
Coughlin 
Cox (CA) 
Coyne 
Cramer 


McDermott 
McEwen 
McHugh 
McMillen (MD) 
Meyers 
Mfume 
Michel 
Miller (OH) 
Moakley 
Moody 
Morrison 
Murphy 
Murtha 


Perkins 


NOES—211 


Crane 
Cunningham 
Dannemeyer 
DeLauro 


Hall (TX) 
Hammerschmidt 
Hancock 
Harris 
Hayes (LA) 
Henry 
Hertel 
Hobson 
Hopkins 
Houghton 
Huckaby 
Hunter 


Sabo 


Sanders 
Sangmeister 
Sarpalius 
Savage 
Sawyer 
Saxton 
Scheuer 
Schroeder 
Schumer 
Sensenbrenner 
Serrano 


‘Thomas (GA) 


Lowey (NY) 
Manton 


McGrath 
McMillan (NC) 
McNulty 
Miller (CA) 
Miller (WA) 
Mineta 
Mink 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Moran 
Morella 
Mrazek 
Natcher 
Nichols 
Nowak 

Olin 
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Ortiz Rowland Synar 
Orton Roybal Tallon 
Oxley Santorum Tauzin 
Packard Schaefer ‘Taylor (NC) 
Parker Schiff ‘Thomas (CA) 
Patterson Schulze Thomas (WY) 
Paxon Shaw Towns 
Payne (VA) Shays Upton 
Peterson (FL) Shuster Vander Jagt 
Pickett Sisisky Visclosky 
Pickle Skaggs Vucanovich 
Pursell Smith (OR) Walker 
Ray Smith (TX) Waxman 
Reed Snowe Weiss 
Regula Solarz Weldon 
Rhodes Solomon Wise 
Riggs Spence Wolf 
Rinaldo Stark Wyden 
Ritter Stearns Yates 
Roberts Stenholm Young (AK) 
Rogers Studds Young (FL) 
Rohrabacher Stump Zoliſt 
Ros-Lehtinen Sundquist 
Roukema Swift 
NOT VOTING—25 
Anthony Herger Pastor 
AuCoin Jones (GA) Payne (NJ) 
Boxer Kolter Quillen 
Davis Laughlin 'Torres 
Edwards (OK) Leach Traxler 
Gaydos Lehman (FL) Whitten 
Gibbons Levine (CA) Wylie 
Grandy Lowery (CA) 
Hamilton Oakar 
O 1932 
Mrs. COLLINS of Illinois, Messrs. 
MACHTLEY, ENGLISH, SOLARZ, 


HANCOCK, KAPTUR, and MRAZEK, 
Mrs. LOWEY of New York, and Mr. 
DOWNEY changed their vote from 
“aye” to na ia 

Messrs. BILBRAY, RICHARDSON, 
SKEEN, ZIMMER, SAVAGE, KEN- 
NEDY, GORDON, and ABERCROMBIE 
changed their vote from no“ to “aye.” 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION 

Mr. TORRES. Mr. Chairman, during rollcall 
vote No. 133, the Jontz amendment, H.R. 776 
| was unavoidably detained. Had | been 
present | would have voted “yea.” 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION 

Mr. PASTOR. Mr. Chairman, during 
rollcall vote No. 133, the Jontz amend- 
ment, H.R. 776 I was unavoidably de- 
tained. Had I been present I would have 
voted yea. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is now in order to 
consider amendment No. 6 printed in 
House Report 102-528. 

For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. HALL] rise? 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HALL OF TEXAS 

Mr. HALL of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will des- 
ignate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HALL of Texas: 
Page 309, line 21, strike the closing quotation 
marks and period. 

Page 309, after line 21, insert the following: 

(K) TRANSMISSION WITHIN ERCOT Sys- 
TEM.—(1) Except as otherwise provided in 
this subsection, no order under section 211 
shall require any transmitting utility which 
is a member of the Electric Reliability Coun- 
cil of Texas (‘ERCOT") to transmit electric 
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energy to any other entity where the trans- 
mission service originates within, is pro- 
vided wholly within, and terminates within 
the service territory located in Texas of one 
or more electric utilities which is a member 
of ERCOT and which is subject to the trans- 
mission authorities of the Public Utility 
Commission of Texas. 

“(2) During 30-day period commencing 5 
years after the enactment of this subsection 
(and during each 30-day period which com- 
mences at successive 5-year intervals there- 
after) any interested person may submit a 
petition to the Commission to make a deter- 
mination regarding whether the regulations 
of the Public Utility Commission of Texas 
provide a degree of open and nondiscrim- 
inatory access to transmission service with- 
in the service territories referred to in para- 
graph (1) which is generally equivalent to 
the degree of transmission aceess which 
would be provided if the provisions of section 
211 were applicable in such service terri- 
tories. The Commission shall make a deter- 
mination pursuant to any such petition 
within 6 months after the date on which the 
petition is filed. If, after notice and oppor- 
tunity for a hearing on the record, such per- 
son establishes to the satisfaction of the 
Commission that the degree of such access to 
transmission service is not generally equiva- 
lent, paragraph (1) shall cease to apply.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. HALL] will 
be recognized for 5 minutes, and a 
Member opposed to the amendment 
will be recognized for 5 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. HALL]. 

Mr. HALL of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I 
will ask unanimous consent to with- 
draw my amendment in a moment, but 
before I do I think it is important that 
I clear up some misconceptions about 
the amendment. 

The amendment does not exempt 
Texas from having an open and non- 
discriminatory power transmission sys- 
tem. In fact, the State of Texas already 
has just such a policy in place as the 
result of very forward-thinking actions 
by the Texas Public Utility Commis- 
sion. 

My amendment simply precludes 
double regulation for one State, a 
State that was way ahead of everyone 
else in self-regulation. 

Mr. Chairman, the situation in Texas 
is truly a unique situation. As some of 
you know, the power pool for Texas 
called the Electric Reliability Council 
of Texas, or ERCOT for short, is the 
only power pool in the Nation which is 
wholly contained within one State. So 
intrastate is the name of the game, 
much as it is in Alaska where they can- 
not have interconnections and be in 
Interstate Commerce, much like Ha- 
waii where the water’s edge stops it. 
Actually, since interconnections be- 
tween ERCOT utilities and those situ- 
ated outside the State are virtually 
nonexistent, Interstate Commerce sub- 
ject to Federal regulation simply does 
not take place, and therefore ERCOT 
utilities are not subject to the Federal 
Energy Regulatory Commission au- 
thority that would normally occur pur- 
suant to the Federal Power Act. 
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My concern with the transmission 
portion of H.R. 776 is simply this: The 
bill would give FERC new authority or 
transmission which occurs wholly in 
the State of Texas, and in doing so it 
would make the actions of the Texas 
PUC over the last 10 years completely 
irrelevant and damaging to contracts 
that are in existence. By taking away 
the authority of the Texas PUC to gov- 
ern power transactions which occur 
wholly within ERCOT, we would be 
punishing the most progressive State 
regulatory authority in the country 
with respect to electricity generation 
and transmission. 

Now, as a safeguard, the amendment 
also would insure that FERC could re- 
view the Texas PUC rules every 5 years 
to guarantee that the Texas system is 
at least as open and nondiscriminatory 
as the rest of the country. If the FERC 
determined that Texas rules were not 
as effective as those at the Federal 
level, then the FERC with their gar- 
gantuan appetite for power over States 
could extend its jurisdiction over 
ERCOT. 

I felt that my amendment was ex- 
ceedingly fair, but unfortunately we 
have been unable to reach a total com- 
promise on this issue very important 
to us. We cannot take a chance on it 
getting knocked out at this stage. 

With this in mind, I will be with- 
drawing my amendment today in the 
hope that this situation can be re- 
solved during the conference commit- 
tee meeting in the coming months. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to extend my 
thanks to the very capable chairman of 
the Committee on Energy and Com- 
merce, the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. DINGELL] and all the others who 
have worked with me over the last 2 
months on this issue. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL]. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding to 
me. 

I appreciate my good friend and col- 
league, the gentleman from Texas, for 
withdrawing his amendment. I under- 
stand his concerns. 

The Texas Public Utility Commission 
currently regulates certain aspects of 
the intra-ERCOT transmission system. 
The ability of the Texas PUC to con- 
tinue to regulate Texas utilities is of 
great importance. It is also important 
that the standards of transmission em- 
bodied in H.R. 776 be maintained. I be- 
lieve that we can meld the concerns 
that the PUC in Texas has in this re- 
gard to continuing to regulate the 
Texas utilities and to issue regulations 
of concern to it with the concern that 
Texas regulations be at least as protec- 
tive of transmission rights as is H.R. 
776. I intend to see to it that the con- 
cerns of the gentleman here are met. 

I give the gentleman from Texas my 
word on this. I will work with him on 
these issues as we consider H.R. 776 in 
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conference and try to see to it that we 
work out something that satisfies my 
dear friend, the gentleman from Texas, 
who has been of great assistance in 
processing this legislation. 

Mr. HALL of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
the views of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. SHARP], and I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, I cer- 
tainly recognize the concerns of the 
gentleman and will continue to work 
with him to fashion an appropriate bal- 
ance between the State and the Federal 
rule. 

Mr. LENT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. LENT. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I, too, recognize the 
concerns of the gentleman from Texas 
with the regulation of transmission in- 
side ERCOT and will be happy and 
pleased to work with the gentleman to 
fashion an appropriate solution. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does any Member 
wish to speak in opposition to the 
amendment? 

The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HALL of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank all these gentlemen, and with 
these assurances, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to withdraw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. HALL] is withdrawn. 

It is now in order to consider amend- 
ment No. 7 printed in House Report 
102-528. 
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AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. CLEMENT 

Mr. CLEMENT. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment made in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The clerk will des- 
ignate the amendment. 

The test of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CLEMENT. On 
page 719, strike line 20 and all that follows 
through Page 727, line 3, and insert the fol- 
lowing (and redesignate the subsequent pro- 
visions, and conform the table of contents, 
accordingly): 

Subtitle A—Combined Construction Permit 
and Operating License 
SEC. 2801. COMBINED LICENSES. 

Section 185 of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954 (42 U.S.C. 2235) is amended— 

(1) in the heading for such section by add- 
ing “and Operating Licenses“ after Per- 
mits”; 

(2) by adding a subsection designator a.“ 
before “All applicants for licenses"; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 
subsection: 

“b. After holding a public hearing under 
section 189 a. (1)(A), the Commission shall 
issue to the applicant a combined construc- 
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tion and operating license if the application 
contains sufficient information to support 
the issuance of a combined license and the 
Commission determines that there is reason- 
able assurance that the facility will be con- 
structed and will operate in conformity with 
the license, the provisions of this Act, and 
the Commission’s rules and regulations. The 
Commission shall identify within the com- 
bined license the inspections, tests, and anal- 
yses, including those applicable to emer- 
gency planning, that the licensee shall per- 
form, and the acceptance criteria that, if 
met, are necessary and sufficient to provide 
reasonable assurance that the facility has 
been constructed and will be operated in con- 
formity with the license, the provisions of 
this Act, and the Commission's rules and 
regulations. Following issuance of the com- 
bined license, the Commission shall ensure 
that the prescribed inspections, tests, and 
analyses are performed and, prior to oper- 
ation of the facility, shall find that the pre- 
scribed acceptance criteria are met. Any 
finding made under this subsection shall not 
require a hearing except as provided in sec- 
tion 189 a. (1)(B).”’. 


Section 189 a. (1) of the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954 (42 U.S.C. 2239(a)(1)) is amended— 

(1) by adding a subparagraph designator 
“(A)” before “In any proceeding under this 
Act,“; and 

(2) by adding after subparagraph (A) the 
following new subparagraph: 

“(BXi) Not less than 180 days before the 
date scheduled for initial loading of fuel into 
a plant by a licensee that has been issued a 
combined construction permit and operating 
license under section 185 b., the Commission 
shall publish in the Federal Register notice 
of intended operation. That notice shall pro- 
vide that any person whose interest may be 
affected by operation of the plant, may with- 
in 60 days request the Commission to hold a 
hearing on whether the facility as con- 
structed complies, or on completion will 
comply, with the acceptance criteria of the 
license. 

“(ii) A request for hearing under clause (i) 
shall show, prima facie, that one or more of 
the acceptance criteria in the combined li- 
cense have not been, or will not be met, and 
the specific operational consequences of non- 
conformance that would be contrary to pro- 
viding reasonable assurance of adequate pro- 
tection of the public health and safety. 

(111) After receiving a request for a hear- 
ing under clause (i), the Commission expedi- 
tiously shall either deny or grant the re- 
quest. If the request is granted, the Commis- 
sion shall determine, after considering peti- 
tioners’ prima facie showing and any an- 
swers thereto, whether during a period of in- 
terim operation, there will be reasonable as- 
surance of adequate protection of the public 
health and safety. If the Commission deter- 
mines that there is such reasonable assur- 
ance, it shall allow operation during an in- 
terim period under the combined license. 

“(iv) The Commission, in its discretion, 
shall determine appropriate hearing proce- 
dures, whether informal or formal adjudica- 
tory, for any hearing under clause (i), and 
shall state its reasons therefor. 

“(v) The Commission shall, to the maxi- 
mum possible extent, render a decision on is- 
sues raised by the hearing request within 180 
days of the publication of the notice pro- 
vided by clause (i) or the anticipated date for 
initial loading of fuel into the reactor, 
whichever is later. Commencement of oper- 
ation under a combined license is not subject 
to subparagraph (A).“ 
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SEC, 2803, RULEMAKING. 

The Nuclear Regulatory Commission shall 
propose regulations implementing sections 
185 b. and 189 a. (1)(B) of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as added by sections 2801 and 2802 
of this Act, not later than 1 year after the 
date of enactment of this Act. 


SEC. 2804, AMENDMENT OF A COMBINED LICENSE 
PENDING A HEARING. 


Section 189 a. (2) of the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954 (42 U.S.C. 2239(a)(2)) is amended by in- 
serting or any amendment to a combined 
construction and operating license“ after 
“any amendment to an operating license“ 
each time it occurs. 

SEC. 2805, JUDICIAL REVIEW. 

Section 189 b. of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954 (42 U.S.C. 2239(b)) is amended by insert- 
ing or any final order allowing or prohibit- 
ing a facility to begin operating under a 
combined construction and operating li- 
8 before shall be subject to judicial re- 

ew". 

SEC. 2806. EFFECT ON PENDING PROCEEDINGS, 

Sections 185 b. and 189 a. (1)(B) of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as added by sec- 
tions 2801 and 2802 of this Act, shall apply to 
all proceedings involving a combined license 
for which an application was filed after May 
8, 1991, under such sections. 

SEC. 2807. CONFORMING AMENDMENT. 

The table of contents of the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1954 is amended by amending the 
item relating to section 185 to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec. 185. Construction Permits and Operat- 
ing Licenses.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. CLEM- 
ENT] will be recognized for 20 minutes, 
and a Member opposed will be recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. CLEMENT]. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes of 
my time on the Clement-Barton 
amendment to my distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BARTON], and I ask unanimous consent 
that he may control the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEMENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
bipartisan amendment offered by my- 
self and Congressman JOE BARTON from 
Texas and cosponsored by over 150 of 
our colleagues. I support this amend- 
ment for a number of different reasons, 
but the main reason is actually very 
simple: it makes no sense whatsoever 
to continue to deny ourselves a proven, 
safe, and environmentally beneficial 
source of electricity—nuclear energy. 

While I fully support measures like 
conservation, solar power, coal, oil, 
wind power, water power, and alter- 
native energy fuels—all these measures 
put together will not negate the need 
to construct significant new base load 
capacity. By itself, nuclear energy can- 
not solve America’s energy problems 
either. But I do not believe it is sound 
public policy to rule it out as a compo- 
nent to our Nation’s energy strategy. 
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We also face the responsibility of 
protecting our environment from the 
dangers of greenhouse gas emissions 
and acid rain. It is the only major 
source of electricity generation that 
does not emit greenhouse gases. 

We must remove the regulatory bar- 
riers which have resulted in such colos- 
sal boondoggles as Shoreham and 
Watts Bar nuclear plant which is lo- 
cated in my State, Tennessee, which 
have resulted in literally billions and 
billions of ratepayer dollars being 
spent and wasted. 

Our No. 1 goal in the Clement-Barton 
amendment is to protect the public’s 
right to fully participate in the con- 
struction and licensing of a nuclear en- 
ergy plant. We have four separate pub- 
lic hearing phases under our proposal 
as opposed to two hearing phases under 
the pre-1989 licensing procedure. 

The chart that I have before me 
points out about the various hearings, 
about the judicial review and about the 
various inspections through the new 
process. 

The NRC estimates that it will take 
6 years, even under the new process, be- 
fore you even begin plant construction 
under the reform process. 

These licensing reform measures 
would reduce the absurd 14-year time- 
frame for building and licensing nu- 
clear energy plants in the United 
States to 6 years, and save the rate- 
payers billions and billions in unneces- 
sary regulatory costs. 

I know what the problems are be- 
cause I served on the Tennessee Valley 
Authority board of directors for several 
years and I had first line experience 
when it comes to waste and mis- 
management and regulatory lag that 
cost the ratepayers billions of dollars 
that it should not have cost. And when 
you talk about utility costs, you are 
talking about the necessities of life, 
about bills that people have to pay. 

Mr. Chairman, the new process is pre- 
dictable and allows for full public par- 
ticipation. I urge my colleagues to sup- 
port the Clement-Barton amendment 
to assure the public’s right to partici- 
pate in the nuclear licensing process. 

Mr. BLILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLEMENT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. BLILEY]. 

Mr. BLILEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
strong support of the Barton-Clement 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, | rise in support of the Barton 
amendment on nuclear licensing reform. 

We all want to ensure public participation in 
the nuclear licensing process. The Barton 
amendment guarantees public participation at 
three different stages in plant construction and 
the right to judicial review of NRC decisions. 
We all want to ensure that nuclear plants will 
be subject to the strictest scrutiny to guaran- 
tee their safety. The Barton amendment ac- 
complishes this through three separate hear- 
ings before construction on all siting and de- 
sign safety issues. The Barton amendment 
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preserves all rights in the licensing process 
except one: the right to delay plant operation 
for no good reason. Under the Barton amend- 
ment, the public has a right to a preop- 
erational hearing only if there is a good faith 
showing that the plant was not constructed in 
accord with its federally certified design. 

The Barton amendment would delete provi- 
sions attached to H.R. 776 by the Interior 
Committee, called the Miller amendment, that 
guarantees lengthy delays in nuclear plant op- 
eration after the completion of construction. In 
their place, the Barton amendment would sub- 
stitute the nuclear reform provisions approved 
by the Senate in their energy legislation, S. 
2166. For those of us who remember the 
Seabrook and Shoreham fiascos, the Miller 
amendment guarantees that any nuclear plant 
built in the future will be another white ele- 
phant like Seabrook or a Shoreham. 

Actually, there will be no more Seabrooks or 
Shorehams under the Miller amendment. That 
is because there will be no more nuclear 
plants under the Miller amendment. No utility 
in its right mind will order a nuclear plant, bor- 
row $3 billion, and manage the construction 
and licensing over a period of 8 to 10 years, 
if there is a prospect that the plant will have 
to sit idle for 4 years while financing costs go 
through the roof. 

If you want to kill nuclear energy, you 
should oppose the Barton amendment. If you 
believe nuclear energy should be an option in 
this country’s energy future, you must support 
the Barton amendment. 

Mr. DELAY. Mr. Chairman, | rise in opposi- 
tion to the amendment offered by Mr. MARKEY. 

The State of Texas has successfully pro- 
tected the property rights of natural resource 
owners for over 60 years. The system of 
prorationing in Texas has been used to meet 
market demand while not interfering in the 
market price of natural gas. 

Prorationing is used to encourage develop- 
ment of Texas’ crude oil and natural gas re- 
sources in an economically efficient and envi- 
ronmentally responsible manner. The courts 
have consistently ruled that prorationing sys- 
tems are constitutional. Prorationing is used in 
Texas to protect the correlative rights of prop- 
erty owners. 

exas produces more gas than any other 
State in the Union. Texas is also the largest 
consumer of natural gas. Most of the gas pro- 
duced in the State of Texas is also consumed 
within the State—over 63 percent. It simply 
would not make any sense for the Texas Rail- 
road Commission to try to artificially raise the 
price of natural gas when over 63 percent of 
the increase would have to be covered by 
Texans themselves. We would only be hurting 
ourselves. 

This amendment would strip away from 
Texas the right to manage and conserve its 
own natural resources. We should not take the 
rights of Texas away. 

| urge my colleagues to protect the rights of 
property owners and oppose the Markey 
amendment. 

Mr. CLEMENT. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman 
from California [Mr. MILLER] opposed 
to the amendment? 

Mr. MILLER of California. Yes, Mr. 
Chairman, I am. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California [Mr. MILLER] will be 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 4 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment is not 
about whether you are for or against 
nuclear power. This issue is not wheth- 
er nuclear power is going to go forward 
in this country. This amendment is 
about whether or not we are going to 
do it in a manner which will have the 
confidence of the American people as 
they are presented with the options in 
the future about the siting of nuclear 
facilities in their State, in their coun- 
ties, in their communities, and wheth- 
er or not we will have a process that 
brings about the confidence that this 
industry has not enjoyed over the past 
30 years. 

Mr. Chairman, this is an industry 
that has essentially been brought to its 
knees by the American people; brought 
to its knees by the American people be- 
cause it lacked confidence, because so 
many problems were found through the 
planning and operation of these facili- 
ties, not just with the questions of 
safety but cost overruns and all that 
goes with it. 

The big distinction between Mr. BAR- 
TON’s amendment and our amendment 
is that after you have the one-stop li- 
censing which we both allow for, after 
you have the safety reactor designs 
which we both allow for, after you have 
the early site permits which we both 
allow for, after you have the standard 
design certifications which we both 
allow for, after you have the combined 
construction and operating licenses 
which we both allow for, and after you 
have the preoperation hearing on com- 
pliances which we both allow for, will 
we give the public confidence? 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
House, both of these processes are for a 
new streamlined procedure for consid- 
eration of nuclear power; both of them 
allow for the one-step licensing and the 
combined licensing and the certifi- 
cations and new design. The question 
will be that from the time when you 
were first licensed and you went 
through and finally got to construc- 
tion, and the time it took to construct 
these facilities, when we know of new 
evidence, when we know of new, signifi- 
cant material, not dilatory material, 
but significant to the operation and/or 
the safety of this facility’s compliance 
with how we told the public it would be 
built, would we be entitled to a hear- 
ing? Would the American people be en- 
titled to that hearing? 

The answer, in the Barton-Clement 
amendment, is no.“ “You can peti- 
tion, but you are not entitled,“ as Mr. 
SHARP has referred to, to one last 
look to see whether or not this has 
been done in a fashion in which people 
expected it to be done. That is the dis- 
tinction, that is the distinction in 
these amendments. 
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Is the preservation of the right of the 
American public to be involved in this 
decision? This is an industry, as its 
paranoia has grown over the years, it 
has tried more and more and more to 
close out the public, and it is an indus- 
try that has fallen in greater and 
greater disfavor with the public. 

Mr. Chairman, this is an effort to 
combine the best of what we have 
learned over the last 30 years in terms 
of streamlining, in terms of combined 
permitting and operations of these fa- 
cilities. But it also addresses a fun- 
damental problem with respect to this 
industry, and that is the confidence, 
the confidence of the American people 
about this industry as we now think 
about it embarking on a new genera- 
tion of, hopefully, safer, smaller, more 
productive plants than what we have in 
this country now. And that will not go 
forward if the people are not able to ad- 
dress significant new issues that may 
have arisen during that time of con- 
struction. 
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Mr. Chairman, that is all we do. That 
is all we do. And yet we are told some- 
how that that would bring down this 
industry if they had to subject them- 
selves to the hearing. 

The other thing we do is we ask what 
was the operating experience for a 
plant that is going for relicensing. 
What did we learn during the 30 years 
that that plant was in operation? 
Somehow if we ask that question on 
the record, it will bring down this in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. ROEMER) 
having assumed the chair, Mr. SKAGGS, 
Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
reported that that Committee having 
had under consideration the bill (H.R. 
776) to provide for improved energy ef- 
ficiency had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 4990, 
RESCINDING CERTAIN BUDGET 
AUTHORITY 


Mr. MURTHA submitted the follow- 
ing conference report and statement on 
the bill (H.R. 4990) rescinding certain 
budget authority, and for other pur- 
poses: 

CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. 102-530) 

The committee of conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H.R.-4990) rescinding certain budg- 
et authority, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 
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That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill, and agree to the 
same with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter stricken and in- 
serted by said amendment insert: 

TITLE I 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT, FOOD AND DRUG AD- 
MINISTRATION, AND RELATED AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
COOPERATIVE STATE RESEARCH SERVICE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 102-142, $849,000 are re- 
scinded for special research grants, as follows: 

Appalachian hardwoods, $750,000; 

Integrated orchard management, $49,000; and 

Seedless table grapes, $50,000. 

BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 102-142, $500,000 for a facility 
road are rescinded. 

FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 102-142, $13,031,000 are re- 
scinded; of which $10,031,000 was made avail- 
able for ADP related activities and $3,000,000 
was made available for travel expenses. 

TITLE II 
DEPARTMENTS OF COMMERCE, JUSTICE, 
AND STATE, THE JUDICIARY, AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT ADMINISTRATION 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT REVOLVING FUND 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the unobligated balances in the Economic 
Development Revolving Fund, 33,000,000 are re- 
scinded. 

NATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATIONS AND 
INFORMATION ADMINISTRATION 
PUBLIC TELECOMMUNICATIONS FACILITIES, 
PLANNING AND CONSTRUCTION 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 102-140, $3,000,000 are re- 
scinded. 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
IMMIGRATION EMERGENCY FUND 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 101-162, $4,400,000 are re- 
scinded. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
ADMINISTRATION OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
ACQUISITION AND MAINTENANCE OF BUILDINGS 
ABROAD 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds available under this head for ac- 
quisition and development of a site for a United 
States Embassy building in Kuwait, $6,025,000 
are rescinded. 

RELATED AGENCIES 
BOARD FOR INTERNATIONAL 
BROADCASTING 
ISRAEL RELAY STATION 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 101-162, $5,000,000 are re- 
scinded. 
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TITLE III 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—MILITARY 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, ARMY 


(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 102-172, the following funds 
are hereby rescinded from the following pro- 
grams in the specified amounts: 

General Defense Intelligence Program, 
$5,370,000; 

Consolidated Cryptologic Program, $6,900,000; 

Meals Ready to Eat (MRE), $12,052,000; 

Secretary of the Army Staff, $7,700,000; 

Chief of Staff, Army Staff, $5,700,000; 

Travel, $10,000,000; 

Printing, $9,900,000; 

Supplies and Materials Purchases, 
$200,000 ,000; 


and 

Motor Pool Activities, $6,300,000. 

OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, NAVY 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 102-172, the following funds 
are hereby rescinded from the following pro- 
grams in the specified amounts; 

General Defense Intelligence Program, 
$8,361,000; 

Consolidated Cryptologic Program, $8,300,000; 

Meals Ready to Eat (MRE), $130,000; 

Secretary oji the Navy Staff, $1,800,000; 

Travel, $33,000,000; 

Printing, $6,200, 000; 

START Treaty Implementation, $5,800,000; 

Supplies and Materials Purchases, 
$200,000 ,000; and 

Motor Pool Activities, $4,500,000. 

OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, MARINE CORPS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 102-172, the following funds 
are hereby rescinded Baek ae! following pro- 
grams in the specified amou 

Meals Ready to Eat (MRE), $7,166,000, 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, AIR FORCE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 102-172, the following funds 
are hereby rescinded from the following pro- 
grams in the specified amounts: 

General Defense Intelligence Program, 
$20,546,000; 

Consolidated Cryptologic Program, $6,400,000; 

Meals Ready to Eat (MRE), $652,000; 

Travel, $43,000,000; 

START Treaty Implementation, $4,200,000; 

Motor Pool Activities, $5,000,000; 

General Reduction, Inappropriate Use of 
Funds, $4,200,000; and 


Supplies and Materials Purchases, 
$200,000 ,000. 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, DEFENSE 
AGENCIES 
(RESCISSION) 


Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 102-172, the following funds 
are hereby rescinded from the following pro- 


grams in the specified amounts: 

General Defense Intelligence Program, 
$14,970,000; 

Consolidated Cryptologic Program, 


Coordinator for Drug Enforcement Policy and 
Support, $1,000,000; 
START Treaty Implementation, $16,300,000; 


Supplies and Materials Purchases, 
$400,000 ,000. 
PROCUREMENT 
AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT, ARMY 
(RESCISSION) 


Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 102-172, the following funds 
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are hereby rescinded from the following pro- 
grams in the specified amounts: 

Miscellaneous unobligated 
$11,000,000. 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 102-511, the following funds 
are hereby rescinded from the following pro- 
grams in the specified amounts: 

MPLH deployment kits, $13,100,000. 

MISSILE PROCUREMENT, ARMY 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 102-172, the following funds 
are hereby rescinded from the following pro- 
grams in the specified amounts: 

Miscellaneous unobligated 
$13,800,000. 

PROCUREMENT OF WEAPONS AND TRACKED 
COMBAT VEHICLES, ARMY 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 102-172, the following funds 
are hereby rescinded from 1 following pro- 
grams in the specified amoun 

Bradley Fighting Vehicle N procure- 


balances, 


balances, 


,000. 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 101-511, the following funds 
are hereby rescinded from the following program 
in the specified amount: 

M1 Tanks, $150,000,000. 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 101-165, the following funds 
are hereby rescinded oh 0 the following program 
in the specified amou 

Host Nation ‘Support: $10,700,000. 

OTHER PROCUREMENT, ARMY 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 102-165, the following funds 
are hereby rescinded from = following pro- 
grams in the specified amoun 

PSYOP Equipment (SOF), 41. 300, 000. 

AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT, NAVY 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 102-172, the following funds 
are hereby rescinded from the following pro- 
grams in the specified amounts: 

E-2C advance procurement, $39,000,000; 

EP-3 series modifications, $15,000,000; and 

SH-2 series modifications, $103,000,000. 

WEAPONS PROCUREMENT, NAVY 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 102-172, the following funds 
are hereby rescinded from the following pro- 
grams in the specified amounts: 

Trident II, $100,000,000; 

Personal defense weapon, $11,638,000; and 


Rockeye PIP, $4,000,000. 
Of the funds made available under this head- 


ing in Public Law 101-511, the following funds 
are hereby rescinded i the following program 
in the specified amoun 

Phoeniz missile — $60,000,000. 

SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION, NAVY 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 102-172, the following funds 
are hereby rescinded from the following pro- 
grams in the specified amounts: 

SSN-21, $1,150,000,000; 

AOE fast combat support ship, $300,000,000: 
Provided, That the $200,000,000 remaining shall 
be available for obligation for advance procure- 
ment of long-lead material, equipment, and en- 
gineering services for the AOE-10. 

OTHER PROCUREMENT, NAVY 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 

ing in Public Law 102-172, the following funds 
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are hereby rescinded from the following pro- 
grams in the specified amounts: 

Ship Systems Trainer, $12,000,000; 

Submarine Combat System Trainers (SSN-21), 
$149,400,000; 

SSN-21 Trainers, $17,900,000; 

Nuclear Components (SSN-21), $22,100,000; 

SURTASS, $4,000,000; 

AN/SLQ-32( V), $1,300,000; 

Firefighting Equipment, $15,000,000; 

Intelligence Support Equipment, $2,453,000; 
and 

General Reduction, Installation of Equipment, 
$100,000,000. 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 101-511, the following funds 
are hereby rescinded r the following program 
in the specified amoun 

General Reduction, Tnstallation of Equipment, 
8130, 000, 000. 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 101-165, the following funds 
are hereby rescinded from the following pro- 
grams in the specified amounts: 

Point Defense Support Equipment, $20,500,000; 

Productivity Investment Fund, $15,000,000; 
and 

General Reduction, Installation of Equipment, 
$100,000 ,000. 

PROCUREMENT, MARINE CORPS 


(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 102-172, the following funds 
are hereby rescined from the following programs 
in the specified amounts: 

Tactical Intelligence 
$12,500,000; and 

Night Vision Equipment, $15,000,000. 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 101-511, the following funds 
are hereby rescinded from the following pro- 
grams in the specified amounts: 

AAV7AI product improvement, $6,500,000; 

Telecommunications equipment, $5,000,000; 
and 

Amphibious fuel system, $2,500,000. 

AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT, AIR FORCE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 102-172, the following funds 
are hereby rescinded from the following pro- 
grams in the specified amounts: 

B-2, $500,000,000; and 

VC-137 replacement aircraft, $7,012,000. 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 101-165, the following funds 
are hereby rescinded from the following pro- 
grams in the ified amounts: 

AC-130U Gunship (SOF), 39,000,000; and 

Common Support Equipment (SOP), 
$1,100,000. 

MISSILE PROCUREMENT, AIR FORCE 


(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 102-172, the following funds 
are hereby rescinded from the following pro- 
grams in the specified amounts: 

Peacekeeper (M-X), $73,000,000; 

Advanced Cruise Missile, $344,000,000; and 

Special programs, $35,000,000. 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 101-511, the following funds 
are hereby rescinded from the following program 
in the specified amount: 

Peacekeeper (M-X), $112,200,000. 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 101-165, the following funds 
are hereby rescinded from the following program 
in the specified amount: 

SRAM II. $6,415,000. 

OTHER PROCUREMENT, AIR FORCE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 

ing in Public Law 102-172, the following funds 


Enhancements, 
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are hereby rescinded from the following pro- 
grams in the specified amounts: 

Selected Activities, $106,900,000; and 

Intelligence Production Activity, $2,124,000. 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 101-511, the following funds 
are hereby rescinded from the following program 
in the specified amount: 

Base Support—Mobility 
$10,000,000. 

PROCUREMENT, DEFENSE AGENCIES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 102-172, the following funds 
are hereby rescinded from the following program 
in the specified amount: 

Classified Equipment, $10,700,000. 

RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST AND 

EVALUATION 


RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST AND 
EVALUATION, ARMY 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 102-172, the following funds 
are hereby rescinded from the following pro- 
grams in the specified amounts: 

Aircraft Propulsion (LH), $11,800,000; 

Advanced Tank Cannon (ATAC), $3,500,000; 

Tractor Jewel, $22,000,000; 

Tractor Pull, $8,200,000; 

Tractor Helm, $70,000,000; 

Anti-Satellite Weapon, $16,000,000; 

General Reduction, Contractor Travel, 


Equipment, 


$6,000,000; and 
Forward Area Air Defense (FADD), 
$51,000,000. 


Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 101-511, the following funds 
are hereby rescinded from the following pro- 
grams in the specified amounts: 

Combat Vehicle Improvement 
$2,500,000; and 

Armament Enhancement Initiative, $9,900,000. 

RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST AND 
EVALUATION, NAVY 
(RECESSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 102-172, the following funds 
are hereby rescinded from the following pro- 
grams in the specified amounts: 

Joint Direct Attack Munition, $5,000,000; 

Trident i (Non-Drell Commission), 
$15,500,000; 

EMPRESS II Testing, $1,000,000; 

MK-30 Target, $10,000,000; 

Target Systems Development, $4,900,000; 

Aegis Combat System Engineering, $5,000,000; 

General Reduction, Contractor Travel, 
$9,000,000; 

Submarine Support Equipment, $10,000,000; 

Anti-Air Warfare/Anti-Surface Warfare Tech- 
nology, $1,400,000; 

Ship Towed Array, $6,100,000; 

Industrial Preparedness 
Workforce Training), $5,000,000; 
Joint Advanced Systems, 346,000,000; and 

Technical Reconnaissance and Surveillance, 
33,656,000. 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 101-511, the following funds 
are hereby rescinded from the following pro- 
grams in the specified amounts: 

Support Equipment, $3,000,000; and 

A-12, $11,350,000. 

RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST AND 
EVALUATION, AIR FORCE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public law 102-172, the following funds 
are hereby rescinded from the following pro- 
grams in the specified amounts: 

Small ICBM, $300,000,000; 


Program, 


(Acquisition 
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F-16 Squadrons, $10,700,000; 

F-15E Squadrons, $19,000,000; 

Special Projects, $46,000,000; 

Night/Precision Attack, $17,200,000; 

Forest Green, $2,400,000; 

National Launch System, $5,000,000; 

Special Activities, 228,000,000; 

General Reduction, Contractor 
$11,000,000; and 

Advanced Technology Development, Undis- 
tributed Reduction, $50,000,000. 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 101-511, the following funds 
are hereby rescinded from the following pro- 


Travel, 


grams in the specified amounts: 
SRAM IL Engineering Development, 
$7,700,000; 


SRAM-T, $2,000,000; and 
Special Activities, $30,000,000. 

RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST AND 
EVALUATION, DEFENSE AGENCIES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 102-172, the following funds 
are hereby rescinded from the following pro- 


grams in the specified amounts: 
Manufacturing Technology (DARPA), 
$4,000,000; 


Defense Nuclear Agency, $15,000,000; 

Strategic Environmental R&D, $40,000,000; 

General Reduction, Contractor Travel, 
$11,000,000; 

AIM-9 Consolidated Program, $21,400,000; 

Defense Reconnaissance Support Program, 
$25,000,000; 

Manufacturing Technology, $80,000,000; 

OSD Support, $20,000,000; 

NATO R&D, $10,000,000; 

Cryptologic Activities, $5,700,000; 

Joint Simulation, $20,000,000; 

Manufacturing Managers in the Classroom, 
$5,000,000; and 

Strategic Defense Initiative, $200,000,000. 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 101-511, the following funds 
are hereby rescinded from the following pro- 
grams in the specified amounts; 

Strategic Environmental R&D, $50,000,000; 

Balanced Technology Initiative, $5,000,000; 


and 
Joint Standoff Weapons, $5,000,000. 
REVOLVING AND MANAGEMENT FUNDS 
PENTAGON RESERVATION MAINTENANCE 
REVOLVING FUND 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds available in the Pentagon Res- 
ervation Maintenance Revolving Fund, 
$80,100,000 are hereby rescinded. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE STOCKPILE 
TRANSACTION FUND 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds available in the National De- 
fense Stockpile Transaction Fund, $230,000,000 
are hereby rescinded. 

RELATED AGENCIES 
INTELLIGENCE COMMUNITY STAFF 


(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 102-172, the following funds 
are hereby rescinded from the following program 
in the specified amount: 

Intelligence Community Staff, $500,000. 

GENERAL PROVISIONS 


SEC. 301. Funds available to the Department 
of Defense which were proposed for rescission 
by the President for programs, projects, or ac- 
tivities listed in the justification accompanying 
the rescission messages dated March 10, March 
20, and April 9, 1992, and which are not specifi- 
cally rescinded by this Act in response to the 
President’s request shall be made available for 
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obligation for the same programs, projects, and 
activities as described in the messages of March 
10, March 20, and April 9, 1992. 

SEC. 302. Section 401 of the Department of De- 
fense Appropriations Act, 1992 (Public Law 102- 
172) is hereby amended by inserting , founda- 
tion” after the word college and inserting 
after Provided, the following, That the Sec- 
retary of Defense shall review grants totalling 
$115,900,000 and specified previously in this title 
and shall award such amounts as he deems ap- 
propriate based on the potential contribution 
each proposed project may make to the national 
scientific and technical posture: Provided fur- 
ther. 

TITLE IV 
ENERGY AND WATER DEVELOPMENT 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—CIVIL 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS—CIVIL 
GENERAL EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 102-104, $500,000 are re- 
scinded. 

DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 
GENERAL SCIENCE AND RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 102-104, $3,350,000 are re- 
scinded: Provided, That the amount for project 
92-G-302, Fermilab main injector, is reduced to 
$11,650,000. 

DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 102-104, $500,000 are re- 
scinded. 

TITLE V 
FOREIGN OPERATIONS, EXPORT 
FINANCING, AND RELATED PROGRAMS 
MULTILATERAL ECONOMIC ASSIST ANCE 

FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 
INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 

CONTRIBUTION TO THE INTERNATIONAL 

DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 101-513, $32,500,000 are re- 
scinded. 

CONTRIBUTION TO THE INTER-AMERICAN 
DEVELOPMENT BANK 
INTER-AMERICAN INVESTMENT CORPORATION 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available in Public Law 
102-145, as amended, for the Inter-American In- 
vestment Corporation, $4,000,000 are rescinded. 

INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND PROGRAMS 

(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 101-513, $100,000 are re- 
scinded. 

BILATERAL ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 
FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 
AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
DEOBLIGATION/REOBLIGATION AUTHORITY 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available in Public Law 
102-145, as amended, and in prior Acts providing 
funding for foreign operations, export financ- 
ing, and related programs for fiscal years prior 
to fiscal year 1992, under the following head- 
ings: Agriculture, rural development, and nu- 
trition, Development Assistance”, Private sec- 
tor, environment, and energy, Development As- 
sistance”, “Sub-Saharan Africa, Development 
Assistance” and Economic Support Fund", 
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$6,320,000 are rescinded: Provided, That this re- 
scission shall be made from funds deobligated 
but continued available by sections 515 or 517 of 
such Act (or by any other provision of such Act 
providing ‘“‘deobligation/reobligation authority 
or “availability of funds’'): Provided further, 
That the same proportion of the unobligated 
balance of the funds continued available for 
each such heading pursuant to this paragraph 
shall be rescinded. 

DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE; ECONOMIC SUPPORT 

FUND 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the unexpended balances of funds (includ- 
ing earmarked funds) made available in Public 
Law 98-473, Public Law 99-88 and prior Acts 
making appropriations for foreign assistance 
and related programs to carry out the provisions 
of chapter 1 of part I and chapter 4 of part I 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amend- 
ed, $30,000,000 are rescinded: Provided, That 
this rescission shall be made from funds 
deobligated but continued available by section 
515 of Public Law 101-513, and the correspond- 
ing authority provided in Public Law 102-145, 
as amended. 

OPERATING EXPENSES OF THE AGENCY FOR 
INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available in Public Law 
102-145, as amended, for Operating Erpenses of 
the Agency for International Development, 
$64,054 are rescinded. 

ECONOMIC SUPPORT FUND 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available in Public Law 
102-145, as amended, for the Economic Support 
Fund which are not earmarked, $1,100,000 are 
rescinded. 

MULTILATERAL ASSISTANCE INITIATIVE FOR THE 

PHILIPPINES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available in Public Law 
102-145, as amended, for the Multilateral Assist- 
ance Initiative for the Philippines, $20,000,000 
are rescinded. 

MILITARY ASSISTANCE 
FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 


INTERNATIONAL MILITARY EDUCATION AND 
TRAINING 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available in Public Law 
102-145, as amended, for International Military 
Education and Training, $1,925,000 are re- 
scinded; Provided, That the amount of funds 
made available under this heading that may be 
obligated for entertainment allowances is de- 
creased by $25,000. 

FOREIGN MILITARY FINANCING PROGRAM 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the grant funds made available in Public 
Law 102-145, as amended, for the Foreign Mili- 
tary Financing Program“, $47,100,000 are re- 
scinded: Provided, That none of the funds made 
available in Public Law 102-145, as amended, for 
the Foreign Military Financing Program“ 
shall be obligated or expended for Peru: Pro- 
vided further, That the amount of funds made 
available under this heading that may be obli- 
gated for the general costs of administering mili- 
tary assistance and sales is decreased by $15,000. 

DEOBLIGATION/REOBLIGATION AUTHORITY 
(RESCISSION) 

Notwithstanding section 515(b) of Public Law 
101-513, and the corresponding authority pro- 
vided in Public Law 102-145, as amended, no 
Foreign Military Financing Program funds may 
be reobligated pursuant to such authority from 
the date of enactment of this Act through Sep- 
tember 30, 1992. 
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SPECIAL DEFENSE ACQUISITION FUND 
(LIMITATION ON OBLIGATIONS) 

Notwithstanding any provision of Public Law 
102-145, as amended, Public Law 101-513 or 
Public Law 101-167, not to exceed $235,000,000 
may be obligated pursuant to section 51(c)(2) of 
the Arms Export Control Act during fiscal year 
1992. 

MILITARY ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the unerpended balances of funds made 
available to carry out the provisions of chapter 
2 of part II of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, $6,750,000 are rescinded. 

Of the funds made available to carry out sec- 
tion 503(a)(3) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961 that have been disbursed into the Foreign 
Military Sales Trust Fund, $5,760,000 may not 
be disbursed for any purpose and shall be depos- 
ited into the miscellaneous receipts of the Treas- 
ury. 

TITLE VI 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR AND 
RELATED AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
NATIONAL RECREATION AND PRESERVATION 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 102-154, $987,000 for the Cal- 
umet Historic District, MI are rescinded. 

CONSTRUCTION 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 102-154, $1,145,000 are re- 
scinded, of which $375,000 was made available 
for the Calumet Historic District, MI; and of 
which $770,000 was made available for the Lewis 
and Clark Trail Center, NE. 

BUREAU OF MINES 
MINES AND MINERALS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 102-154, $987,000 for fire re- 
search at the Mathies Mine in Pennsylvania are 
rescinded, 

BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
CONSTRUCTION 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 102-154, $5,897,000 for road 
sealing are rescinded. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
FOREST SERVICE 
STATE AND PRIVATE FORESTRY 


(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 102-154 and Public Law 101- 
512, $19,000,000 for stewardship incentives/tree- 
planting are rescinded. 

DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 
FOSSIL ENERGY RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 102-154, $144,000 for the Of- 
fice of the Federal Inspector for the Alaska Na- 
tional Gas Transportation System are rescinded. 

TITLE VII 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, HEALTH AND 
HUMAN SERVICES, EDUCATION, AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES 
GENERAL PROVISION 


(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available in Public Law 
102-170 which do not become available for obli- 
gation until September 30, 1992, one half of one 
percentum are hereby rescinded from each ap- 
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plicable appropriation account: Provided, That 
no reduction shall be made under the headings 
“Payments to States for Child Care Assistance“, 
“Low Income Home Energy Assistance”, Reſu- 
gee and Entrant Assistance“, and Community 
Services Block Grant“. 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN 
SERVICES 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available in Public Law 
102-170 for personnel compensation and person- 
nel benefits for the Public Health Service, 
$7,000,000 are rescinded. 

Of the funds appropriated to carry out the 
Public Health Service Act, the Mental Health 
Systems Act, the Act of August 5, 1954 (Public 
Law 568, Eighty-third Congress), or the Act of 
August 16, 1957 (Public Law 85-151) and made 
available for evaluation pursuant to section 2711 
of the Public Health Service Act but remaining 
unobligated on the date of enactment of this 
Act, $7,500,000 are rescinded. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF DENTAL RESEARCH 
(RESCISSION) 

From amounts previously appropriated, 
$183,000 are hereby rescinded. 

HEALTH CARE FINANCING ADMINISTRATION 
PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds available under this heading in 
Public Law 102-170, $4,000,000 are rescinded: 
Provided, That no more than $253,000,000 of 
such appropriation may be expended to meet 
unanticipated costs of agencies or organizations 
with which agreements have been made to par- 
ticipate in the administration of title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act. 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
VOCATIONAL AND ADULT EDUCATION 


(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds available under this heading in 
Public Law 102-170, for Title IV of the Carl D. 
Perkins Vocational and Applied Technology 
Education Act, $1,000,000 for choice demonstra- 
tions are rescinded. 

TITLE VIII 
LEGISLATIVE BRANCH CONGRESSIONAL 
OPERATIONS 
SENATE 
CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE SENATE 
OFFICIAL MAIL COSTS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the total funds appropriated under the 
heading ‘‘OFFICIAL MAIL COSTS" under the 
heading “CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE SEN- 
ATE" under the heading “SENATE” in any ap- 
propriations Act or joint resolution making ap- 
propriations available to the Senate for fiscal 
years 1991 and 1992 and which (but for the pro- 
visions of this paragraph) would remain avail- 
able until expended, of the balances remaining 
unobligated, $20,000,000 are rescinded, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing, $20,000,000 are rescinded, as follows: 

OFFICIAL MAIL COSTS 
The funds available under this heading shall 
be reduced by $20,000,000. 
TITLE IX 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—MILITARY 
CONSTRUCTION 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds provided in Military Construc- 

tion Appropriations Act, the following funds are 
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hereby rescinded from the following accounts in 
the specified amounts: 
Military Construction, 
$5,100,000; 

Military Construction, Army National Guard, 
1988/1992, $1,709,000; 

Military Construction, Defense Agencies, 1989/ 
1993, $500,000; 

Military Construction, Air Force, 1990/1994, 
$10,170,000; 

Military Construction, Defense Agencies, 1990/ 
1994, $10,000,000; 

Military Construction, Army National Guard, 
1990/1994, $2,552,000; 

Military Construction, Army Reserve, 1990/1994, 
$649,000; 


Navy, 1988/1992, 


Military Construction, Army, 1991/1995, 
$9,000,000; 
Military Construction, Air Force, 1991/1995, 
$6,300,000; 


Military Construction, Defense Agencies, 1991/ 
1995, $22,100,000; 
Military Construction, Army Reserve, 1991/1995, 
$2,100,000; 
Military Construction, 
$8,850,000; 
Military Construction, Air Force, 1992/1996, 
$5,500,000; 
Military Construction, Defense Agencies, 1992/ 
1996, $24,000,000; 
Military Construction, Army National Guard, 
1992/1996, $600,000; 
Military Construction, Air National Guard, 
1992/1996, $306,000; 
Military Construction, Naval Reserve, 1992/ 
1996, $10,900,000; and 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization Infrastruc- 
ture, 1992, $15,734,000. 

TITLE X 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION AND 
RELATED AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
FEDERAL HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATION 
BRIDGES ON DAMS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 95-599, $5,000,000 are re- 
scinded. 

URBAN MASS TRANSPORTATION 
ADMINISTRATION 


RESEARCH, TRAINING, AND HUMAN RESOURCES 
(RESCISSION) 


Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 102-143, $5,000,000 are re- 
scinded. 


Army, 1992/1996, 


TITLE XI 
DEPARTMENTS OF VETERANS AFFAIRS 

AND HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOP- 

MENT, AND INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN 

DEVELOPMENT 
HOUSING PROGRAMS 
ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS FOR ASSISTED HOUSING 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head 
in Public Law 102-139 and prior years, 
$597,000,000 are rescinded: Provided, That of the 
foregoing amount, $350,000,000 shall be deducted 
from amounts earmarked under this head for 
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amendments to section 8 contracts other than 
contracts for projects developed under section 
202 of the Housing Act of 1959, $100,000,000 shall 
be deducted from amounts provided for non- 
incremental certificates and vouchers, and 
$147,000,000 shall be deducted from amounts pro- 
vided for preservation activities. 
INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 
ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 
ABATEMENT, CONTROL, AND COMPLIANCE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 102-139, for contracts, 
$5,800,000 are rescinded. 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 102-139, for contracts, 
$2,100,000 are rescinded. 

HAZARDOUS SUBSTANCE SUPERFUND 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 102-139, for the alternative re- 
medial contracting system, $16,100,000 are re- 
scinded. 

NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
(RESCISSIONS) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 102-139, $1,500,000 for space 
exploration studies are rescinded. 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 12-139, $600,000 for the Na- 
tional Aerospace Plans are rescinded. 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 102-139, $700,000 for Climsat 
earth probe are rescinded. 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public Law 102-139, $1,250,000 for the 
Search for Extra-Terrestrial Intelligence are re- 
scinded. 

NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
RESEARCH AND RELATED ACTIVITIES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this head- 
ing in Public. Law 102-139, $2,000,000 are re- 
scinded. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to the 
title of the joint resolution and agree to the 
same with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the House title or the Senate 
title, insert: 

An Act Rescinding Certain Budget Authority 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
WILLIAM H. NATCHER, 
NEAL SMITH, 

SIDNEY R. YATES, 
DAVID R. OBEY, 

TOM BEVILL, 

JOHN P. MURTHA, 
BOB TRAXLER, 
WILLIAM LEHMAN, 
Vic FAZIO, 

W.G. (BILL) HEFNER, 
EDWARD R. ROYBAL, 


ANIMAL AND PLANT HEALTH INSPECTION SERVICE 
1, R9Z—35—Blackdird control, ...e 
COOPERATIVE STATE RESEARCH SERVICE 

Buildings and Facilities 
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JULIAN C. DIXON, 
JOSEPH M. MCDADE, 
JOHN T. MYERS, 
BILL YOUNG, 
HAL ROGERS, 
JOE SKEEN, 
RALPH REGULA, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


ROBERT C. BYRD, 

DANIEL K. INOUYE, 

ERNEST F. HOLLINGS, 

J. BENNETT JOHNSTON, 

QUENTIN BURDICK, 

PATRICK J. LEAHY 
(with the exception 

of Defense), 
JIM SASSER, 
DENNIS DECONCINI, 


BARBARA A. MIKULSKI, 

HARRY REID, 

BROCK ADAMS, 

WYCHE FOWLER, Jr., 

J. ROBERT KERREY, 

MARK O. HATFIELD, 

TED STEVENS, 

JAKE GARN, 

THAD COCHRAN, 

Bos W. KASTEN, 

ALFONSE D'AMATO, 

WARREN RUDMAN, 

ARLEN SPECTER, 

PETE V. DOMENICI, 

DON NICKLES, 

KIT S. BOND, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


JOINT EXPLANATORY STATEMENT OF 
THE COMMITTEE OF CONFERENCE 


The managers on the part of the House and 
the Senate at the conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 4990), 
rescinding certain budget authority, and for 
other purposes, submit the following joint 
statement to the House and the Senate in ex- 
planation of the effects of the action agreed 
upon by the managers and recommended in 
the accompanying conference report. 

Report language included by the House in 
House Report 102-505 which is not changed by 
the report of the Senate in Senate Report 
102-274, and Senate report language which is 
not changed by the conference is approved by 
the committee of conference. The statement 
of the managers, while repeating some report 
language for emphasis, does not intend to ne- 
gate the language referred to above unless 
expressly provided herein. 


TITLE I 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT, FOOD AND DRUG AD- 
MINISTRATION, AND RELATED AGEN- 
CIES 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
(RESCISSION) 


The conference agreement recommends the 
following rescissions for the Department of 
Agriculture: 


House bill Senate bill Conterence 
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Special Research Grants 


. R92-44—Appalachian hardwoods, WW 


14. R92-56—Jojoba, MA 

15. R92-58—Seedless tables grapes, AR . 
16. R92-60—Swine, MN .. 
17, R92-61—Urban pest, GA 
18. Other items . 


EXTENSION SERVICE 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL LIBRARY 


FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 
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House bill Conference 


Senate bill 


„ oiiaaie aR gaan A — 
500,000 462.000 2 
— 10,031,000 
6,031,000 3,000,000 
62,1000 —— 
en abl — a 20000 % . Tipos 


12,249,000 12,249,000 


TITLE I 
DEPARTMENTS OF COMMERCE, JUSTICE, 
AND STATE, THE JUDICIARY, AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT ADMINISTRATION 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT REVOLVING FUND 
(RESCISSION) 

The conference agreement  rescinds 
$3,000,000 from the Economic Development 
Administration’s Economic Development Re- 
volving Fund. The Senate had proposed a re- 
scission of $9,200,000 from the fund. The 
House bill contained no provision on this 
matter, 

The amount rescinded by the conference 
agreement is excess to amounts needed to 
handle liabilities on outstanding economic 
development loan guarantees. 

NATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATIONS AND 
INFORMATION ADMINISTRATION 
PUBLIC TELECOMMUNICATIONS FACILITIES, 
PLANNING AND CONSTRUCTION 


(RESCISSION) 


The conference agreement rescinds 
$3,000,000 from the fiscal year 1992 planning 
and construction grants appropriation for 
public television, radio and non-broadcast fa- 
cilities. The House had proposed a rescission 
of $7,677,000 from this appropriation. The 
Senate bill contained no provision on this 
matter. 

The amount rescinded by the conference 
agreement does not include any of the funds 
for the Pan-Pacific Educational and Cultural 
Experiments by Satellite Program 
(PEACESAT), the American Indian Higher 
Education Consortium or program adminis- 
tration provided under this heading in Public 
Law 102-140. 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
IMMIGRATION EMERGENCY FUND 
(RESCISSION) 

The conference agreement rescinds 
$4,400,000 from the Immigration Emergency 
Fund. The House and Senate bills contained 
no provision on this matter. 

This Fund was authorized in the Immigra- 
tion Reform and Control Act of 1986 to pro- 
vide for assistance as requested by the Attor- 
ney General in meeting an immigration 


emergency. A total of $35,000,000 was appro- 
priated for this purpose in fiscal year 1990; 
however, to date no funds have been obli- 
gated. Over the past three years there have 
been a number of instances such as the re- 
cent one involving Haitian refugees, which 
were candidates for these emergency funds, 
and yet no funds were released. The con- 
ferees can find no compelling reason for 
maintaining this Fund at a level of 
$35,000,000 if the Administration is unwilling 
to use it. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
ADMINISTRATION OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


ACQUISITION AND MAINTENANCE OF BUILDINGS 
ABROAD 


(RESCISSION) 


The conference agreement rescinds 
$6,025,000 from the $12,248,000 remaining for 
acquisition of a site for construction of a 
United States Embassy chancery in Kuwait. 
The Senate had proposed a rescission of the 
entire $12,248,000, remaining for this project. 
The House bill contained no provision on 
this matter. 

This project has been cancelled, and the 
Secretary of State has informed the Appro- 
priations Committees that none of the 
funds previously appropriated for the project. 
will be required“. The State Department has 
submitted a proposal to the Appropriations 
Committees to reprogram the funds remain- 
ing for this project after this rescission is en- 
acted, 


RELATED AGENCIES 
BOARD FOR INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING 
ISRAEL RELAY STATION 
(RESCISSION) 


The conference agreement rescinds 
$5,000,000 of the funds appropriated in Public 
Law 101-162 for the Israel Relay Station 
project. The House had proposed a rescission 
of $13,748,000 from the funds appropriated in 
that law for the project. The Senate bill con- 
tained no provision on this matter. 

The amount rescinded by the conference 
agreement does not include any of the funds 
that have been obligated against any con- 
tract for this project. 


TITLE I 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—MILITARY 
RESCISSIONS RECOMMENDATIONS 

The conferees considered rescissions sub- 
mitted by the Executive Branch totalling 
$7,005,700,000 for the Department of Defense 
activities funded in the Department of De- 
fense Appropriations Act. The conferees 
agreed on rescissions totalling $7,097,395,000 
instead of $4,810,789,000 as proposed by the 
House and $7,068,892,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 

The conferees agree to rescissions totalling 
$1,275,447,000 in operation and maintenance 
funding for fiscal year 1992. A summary of 
the adjustments, by appropriation account, 
is shown in the following table: 

Summary of Operation and Maintenance 
Rescissi 


ons 

O&M Army .. $263,922,000 
O&M Navy .. 268,091,000 
O&M Marine 7,166,000 
O&M Air Force 283,998,000 
O&M Defense Agencies 452,270,000 
Total OM .. . .. 1.275.447, 000 


Rescissions affecting more than one serv- 
ice or defense agency are described imme- 
diately below. Details on the rescissions for 
each service and the defense agencies are 
shown under the appropriate heading in the 
Act. 

Management headquarters—In the Fiscal 
Year 1992 Defense Appropriations Act, Con- 
gress reduced funding for certain manage- 
ment headquarters to ensure that personnel 
reductions in these activities kept pace with 
those in other programs. The conferees note 
that the Army and Navy have not fully im- 
plemented the reductions as Congress in- 
tended. Accordingly, the conferees agree to 
rescissions for the Army Chief of Staff, Sec- 
retary of the Army, and Secretary of the 
Navy headquarters activities in amounts suf- 
ficient to meet funding levels intended in the 
fiscal year 1992 Act. 

Travel costs—In the fiscal Year 1992 Defense 
Appropriations Act, Congress also made re- 
ductions in temporary duty travel funding 
which have not been appropriately imple- 
mented by the military services. The con- 
ferees are adamant that unnecessary and 
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non-mission travel by Pentagon officials and 
staff to seminars, conferences, and other 
non-essential activities be curtailed. As 
such, the conferees agree to rescind funding 
for non-mission travel programs in the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

Excess inventory—In light of the continued 
purchase and storage of excess and 
unrequired supplies by the Department, the 
conferees agree to rescind a total of $1 bil- 
lion from the Operation and Maintenance ac- 
counts. This action is not intended to reduce 
the readiness of the military forces. To avoid 
potential adverse effects to readiness, the 
Department is directed to transfer from the 
Defense Business Operations Fund to the rel- 
evant O&M appropriations amounts suffi- 
cient to mitigate any adverse consequences 
to readiness-related programs that might 
otherwise occur from these rescissions. 

The Committees on Appropriations of the 
House and Senate intend to fully examine 
the Department's excess inventory reduction 
plans and supply management programs as 
they deliberate on the FY 1993 Defense budg- 
et request. 

Senior Executive Service (SES) employees— 
The conferees have agreed not to rescind 
funds for SES personnel reductions origi- 
nally proposed by the Senate. The conferees, 
however, urge the military services and the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense to re-ex- 
amine levels of SES employees planned for 
now and in the future. The conferees note 
that, in order to avoid becoming manage- 
ment top heavy“, the Department must re- 
duce SES employee levels at rates consistent 
with reductions occurring in other cat- 
egories of civilian employees. The conferees 
believe, however, that reductions in SES em- 
ployee levels should not inhibit the Depart- 
ment's efforts to convert general officer bil- 
lets to civilian positions. 

COORDINATED CARE IMPLEMENTATION 

The conferees have agreed not to rescind 
$50,000,000, as proposed by the House, for the 
implementation of the Coordinated Care 
Program (CCP) for the Department of De- 
fense health care system. The conferees have 
further agreed that the Department may 
proceed with implementation of CCP, only 
after changes as noted below are imple- 
mented. 

The conferees direct the Department to 
continue to use positive incentives, rather 
than negative incentives, for enrollment in 
managed care plans. The conferees believe 
that the use of increased deductibles, ‘‘lock- 
out“ from military treatment facilities for 
beneficiaries who decline enrollment, and 
the elimination of Preferred Provider Orga- 
nizations, (PPOs) are not in the best inter- 
ests of either the beneficiaries or the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

The conferees further agree that, in order 
to assure a full demonstration of the health 
care model now in use in the CHAMPUS Re- 
form Initiative (CRI) in the States of Califor- 
nia and Hawaii, it is premature to change 
that model. The conferees direct the Depart- 
ment to modify the current Request for Pro- 
posals for follow-on services to CRI in the 
two States to preserve the CRI model, bene- 
fits, and management design now in oper- 
ation. 

The Department is encouraged to include 
regionally oriented managed care programs, 
such as CRI, in the new Coordinated Care 
Program. 

PROCUREMENT 
WEAPONS AND TRACKED COMBAT VEHICLES 
M1 TANK 

In its rescission messages forwarded on 

April 9, 1992, the Administration proposed re- 
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scinding a total of $421,300,000 associated 
with the Mi tank program. Of this amount, 
$196,300,000 was intended for production of 60 
tanks, and the remaining $225,000,000 to initi- 
ate a tank upgrade program to modernize 
and replace the armor, cannon, and elec- 
tronics of early model Mi's. The House did 
not address this issue. The Senate agreed to 
rescind the funding associated with new tank 
production, while rejecting the proposed re- 
scission of tank upgrade funds, 

The conference agreement reseinds 
$196,300,000 as proposed by the Senate. The 
conferees note that these funds, for new pro- 
duction tanks, were provided last year based 
on the belief that a limited buy of tanks was 
needed in order to prevent production breaks 
while a transition to the tank upgrade pro- 
gram was underway. Current information 
suggests these “gap filler” tanks are no 
longer needed. Absent this need, the con- 
ferees agree with the position of the Sec- 
retary of Defense that there is no need to add 
to the size of the current M1 inventory. 

This decision should be in no way con- 
strued as a diminution of Congressional sup- 
port for an M1 upgrade program. For the past 
two years the Congressional defense commit- 
tees have been unanimous in their support 
for a tank upgrade program. The Defense Au- 
thorization and Appropriations Acts for both 
fiscal years 1991 and 1992 contained both 
funding and direction to the Department of 
Defense in this regard. 

The Department of Defense and the Army 
have ignored this direction and refused to 
initiate a tank upgrade program. Prior to 
this year the Department’s objections were 
couched largely in terms of affordability in 
light of the Army’s plan to develop a new 
generation tank, called the Block III. as part 
of its Armored Systems Modernization pro- 


gram, 

The Block III program has now been all 
but abandoned, in concert with the Depart- 
ment’s new acquisition strategy“ emphasiz- 
ing research and development, prototyping 
and selective upgrades of existing equipment 
in lieu of full scale production of new hard- 
ware. As a consequence, U.S. production of 
MIAl tanks will cease next year, with no fol- 
low-on system under development. Since no 
replacement tank program is contemplated 
for at least 15 years, the United States will 
lose the existing tank manufacturing indus- 
trial base unless action is taken to maintain 
it. 

The conferees believe the M1 upgrade pro- 
gram as proposed by Congress is consistent 
with the aims of the Department’s new ac- 
quisition strategy. Over 40 percent of the ex- 
isting M1 inventory is comprised of early 
models which lack the 120mm cannon, heavy 
armor package, chemical warfare protection, 
and other improvements found in the newer 
versions. As is well known, the Army chose 
to replace first generation tanks with more 
modern 120mm-equipped MiAl tanks before 
the ground war began in Operation Desert 
Storm. 

Moving forward with an upgrade program 
would increase the overall operational effec- 
tiveness of our tank inventory at a reason- 
able cost while preserving the critical skills 
which are unique to main battle tank pro- 
duction. Given the demise of the Block III 
tank program, the conferees believe the need 
for an M1 tank upgrade program has clearly 
increased. 

Therefore, the conferees reject the pro- 
posal to rescind the $225,000,000 slated for the 
tank upgrade program. The Department is 
directed to initiate this effort with first pri- 
ority given to structuring a plan to upgrade 
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the cannon, armor, and electronics on the 
oldest M1 variants, consistent with previous 
Congressional direction. The conferees are 
aware of options being discussed by the De- 
partment which involve upgrades to the 
M1A1 and register their opposition to any 
such option being the focus of the upgrade 
program. 

The conferees expect the Department to 
begin the upgrade program as soon as is 
practicable and will not tolerate continued 
resistance by the Department. The conferees 
expect full compliance with this direction, 
the requirements levied in the conference re- 
port accompanying the fiscal year 1992 De- 
fense Appropriations Act, and the require- 
ments of the Budget and Impoundment Con- 
trol Act of 1974, as amended. 

SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION, NAVY 
88N-21 SEAWOLF 

The conferees agree to rescind $1,150,000,000 
from the SSN-21 Seawolf program. This 
amount restores the $1,075,700,000 proposed 
for rescission from fiscal year 1991 funds. In 
addition, the agreement provides $540,200,000 
in funds proposed for rescission from fiscal 
year 1992 from the Seawolf program. The 
conferees make these funds available to be 
used by the navy to help preserve the indus- 
trial base for submarine construction. The 
conferees direct the Secretary of the Navy to 
use these funds either to provide advance 
procurement for the third Seawolf submarine 
(SSN-23) or to restart the SSN-688 program, 
or any other approach he deems to be most 
beneficial in preserving the current sub- 
marine industrial base. 

OTHER PROCUREMENT, NAVY 
INSTALLATION OF EQUIPMENT 

The conferees agree to rescind a total of 
$330,000,000 of previously appropriated funds 
for the installation of equipment. These 
funds had been appropriated for the installa- 
tion costs related to a wide variety of equip- 
ment which is procured in the Other Pro- 
curement, Navy account. As stated in the 
bill, funds are rescinded from the following 
years: 


D een + $100,000,000 
aoe 130,000,000 


100,000,000 


This is a one time action by the Congress 
and the conferees agree that the installation 
costs should be provided in the outyears in 
the same year that funds are provided for the 
equipment which is to be installed. 

FIREFIGHTING EQUIPMENT 

The conferees agree to rescind, without 
prejudice, $15,000,000 of the funds appro- 
priated within the fiscal year 1992 Defense 
Appropriations Bill for Navy firefighting 
equipment. This action is taken as a result 
of poor obligation performance by the Navy 
in fiscal years 1990 and 1991 within this pro- 
gram. However, it is not the intent of the 
conferees to delay the Navy’s program to 
procure voice projection units for its oxygen 
breathing apparatus. 

AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT, AIR FORCE 
B-2 


The conferees have agreed to rescind 
$500,000,000 from the B-2 program instead of 
$1,000,000,000 as proposed by the Senate and 
no rescission as proposed by the House. The 
rescinded funds are from the $1,000,000,000 ap- 
propriated in fiscal year 1992 for the six- 
teenth B-2 aircraft. That funding is unavail- 
able for obligation until certain program ob- 
jectives have been met. The Air Force esti- 
mates that those objectives will not be met 
until June 1993 at the earliest. 
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It is the conferees’ understanding that the 
$500,000,000 remaining available for the six- 
teenth aircraft will be sufficient to procure 
the vehicle but not all support equipment 
and related expenses. The Air Force is di- 
rected to take action as necessary to reduce 
costs in the B-2 program, especially for sup- 
port and related expenses. 

The conferees’ action does not represent a 
change of position on the B-2 program. The 
Committees on Appropriations will review 
support and related costs necessary for the 
sixteenth aircraft and pledge to provide ade- 
quate funding for that purpose at a later 
time. 


MISSILE PROCUREMENT, AIR FORCE 
ADVANCED CRUISE MISSILE (ACM) 


The Senate proposed rescinding $344,000,000 
of fiscal year 1992 appropriated funding for 
the Advanced Cruise Missile (ACM) procure- 
ment program as a result of the recent deci- 
sion by the President to terminate the pro- 
gram after the procurement of 520 missiles. 
The House recommended the rescission of 
$130,000,000 in ACM procurement, $12,000,000 
for ACM modifications, and $22,642,000 for 
ACM spares and repair parts. The conferees 
have agreed to a rescission of $344,000,000 
within the fiscal year 1992 annual ACM pro- 
curement program. 

The Air Force is specifically directed by 
the conferees to use the remaining fiscal 
year 1992 funding (1) to complete the pro- 
curement of the fiscal year 1987 and 1988 mis- 
siles, (2) to pay for all negotiated termi- 
nation liabilities and contractor closeout 
costs, and (3) as funds are available, to pro- 
vide for all necessary spare parts and support 
costs for the 520 operational missiles. These 
support costs should include the 72 ACM en- 
gines currently on contract, completing the 
520 operational missiles plus spares. If addi- 
tional funds are needed beyond fiscal year 
1992 to continue the long term support of the 
ACM inventory, those funds should be budg- 
eted for in the year they will be expended. 

The Air Force shall submit to the Commit- 
tees on Appropriations not later than Sep- 
tember 1, 1992 a new cost benefit analysis 
concerning in-house vs. contractor depot 
support for the ACM missile program. It is 
the belief of the conferees that at 520 mis- 
siles, it may be economical for the Air Force 
to invest in an organic depot capability 
which could be competitively procured with 
potential savings. 


RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST AND 
EVALUATION 


The conferees agree to rescind $1,583,906,000 
from the Research, Development, Test and 
Evaluation appropriations in fiscal years 
1991 and 1992. Unless specifically addressed in 
the House and Senate reports, the rescissions 
are made for the following reasons: poor 
budget execution, cancelled or restructured 
programs, contract delays, lack of Office of 
Secretary of Defense approval or low prior- 
ity. Reductions to certain special access pro- 
grams are explained in a classified annex ac- 
companying this report. 


TERMINATION COSTS 


The conferees recognize that the Defense 
Department requires additional time to fully 
identify termination costs for certain pro- 
grams from which funds have been partially 
rescinded in this Act. Once such costs have 
been identified, audited, and negotiated the 
Committees on Appropriations will entertain 
regular reprogramming requests on an expe- 
dited basis should subsequent funding adjust- 
ments become necessary. 
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ADHERENCE TO PREVIOUS COMMITTEE 
DIRECTION 
None of the funds identified for rescission 
may be rescinded from Congressional inter- 
est items as indicted in House, Senate, or 
conference reports by the Appropriations or 
Armed Services Committees of Congress, un- 
less specifically addressed in this report. No 
rescission may be applied to projects for 
which funds have been specifically ear- 
marked in law or in report language, unless 
this Act or report specifically modifies such 
earmark. No rescission is intended to remove 
or relax the requirements stated on DD 
Form 1414, Base for Reprogramming Actions. 
No action recommended in this report shall 
be construed as modifying report language 
direction or guidance contained in any of the 
fiscal years 1991 and 1992 reports by the Ap- 
propriations Committees, unless the lan- 
guage is specifically modified in this report. 
RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST AND 
EVALUATION, NAVY 
TRIDENT II 
The conferees agree to rescind $15,500,000 
which the Navy no longer plans to use for 
the purpose for which it was appropriated. 
The action terminates the old Submarine- 
Launched Ballistic Missile Effectiveness En- 
hancement Program, which was undertaken 
to counter the former Soviet threat. The 
conferees understand that the Navy has pro- 
posed alternative uses for these funds. DOD 
regulations require a new start prior ap- 
proval reprogramming request to Congress, 
should the Navy elect to pursue them. The 
bill language for this rescission specifically 
prevents its application to the $15,000,000 
which Congress appropriated only to imple- 
ment improvements identified by the Drell 
Commission. 
RESEARCH DEVELOPMENT, TEST AND 
EVALUATION, AIR FORCE 
ICBM MODERNIZATION 
The conferees agree to rescind $300,000,000 
from the Small ICBM program and deny at 
this time the proposed use of $15,000,000 in 
unobligated funds to initiate the Minuteman 
III missile guidance upgrade program in fis- 
cal year 1992. DOD regulations require a new 
start prior approval reprogramming request 
for initiation of such a program. 
RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST AND 
EVALUATION, DEFENSE AGENCIES 
DEFENSE NUCLEAR AGENCY 


The conferees agree to rescind $15,000,000 
due to fiscal constraints. This reduction may 
not be applied to the following programs: 
Superconducting Magnetic Energy Storage 
(SMES), the DECADE simulator, under- 
ground nuclear testing activities, or activi- 
ties relating to Johnston Island. 

CONSOLIDATED AIM-9 PROGRAM 

The conferees agree to rescind $21,400,000, 
of which $19,400,000 is from the AIM-9R 
project and $2,000,000 is from the AIM-9X 
project. The conferees agree that the 
$3,000,000 remaining in fiscal year 1992 funds 
appropriated for the AIM-9X project may be 
obligated only for the following purposes: 
cost and operational effectiveness analyses, 
systems engineering studies, and operational 
analyses to define opimum systems charac- 
teristics. 

MANUFACTURING TECHNOLOGY/INDUSTRIAL 

PREPAREDNESS 

The conferees agree to rescind $80,000,000, 
leaving $20,000,000 in the Office of the Sec- 
retary of Defense (OSD) Manufacturing 
Technology program. An additional 
$11,000,000 is available in the OSD Industrial 
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Preparedness program. None of these funds 
were requested in the Department of De- 
fense’s fiscal year 1992 budget request. The 
conferees direct from this total of $31,000,000 
that $7,100,000 be reallocated only to the 
Army Industrial Preparedness program; 
$3,400,000 be reallocated only to the Navy In- 
dustrial Preparedness program; and 
$20,500,000 be reallocated only to the Air 
Force Industrial Preparedness program for 
service-unique projects identified in the DOD 
manufacturing technology master plan. Con- 
cerning the Air Force, the conferees agree 
that logistics projects should be emphasized. 
RESEARCH GRANTS 

The conferees agree not to rescind a total 
of $115,900,000 for grants to 19 colleges, foun- 
dations, and universities as specified in Title 
IV of Public Law 102-172, However, the con- 
ferees recommend statutory language in sec- 
tion 302 amending the public law to provide 
the Secretary of Defense limited discretion 
in the award of these grants. 

STRATEGIC ENVIRONMENTAL RESEARCH AND 

DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM (SERDP) 

The conferees commend the Department of 
Defense’s (DOD) productive efforts to coordi- 
nate individual service environmental 
projects and develop a SERDP program 
which will assist DOD in meeting its envi- 
ronmental obligations. The conferees, how- 
ever, recommend rescission of $40,000,000 of 
the funds appropriated under Public Law 102- 
172 for the SERDP and $50,000,000 appro- 
priated under Public Law 101-511 for SERDP 
due to program execution delays. The con- 
ferees direct that none of the available re- 
maining SERDP funds be allocated to re- 
mote sensing projects. 

REVOLVING AND MANAGEMENT FUNDS 

The conferees agree to 91 rescissions total- 
ing $310,100,000 in revolving and management 
funds, for fiscal year 1992. Of this amount, 
$230,000,000 is rescinded from funds available 
to the National Defense Stockpile Trans- 
action Fund. The President proposed no re- 
scissions for these accounts. 

Pentagon Reservation Maintenance Revolving 
Fund—The conferees agree to rescind 
$80,100,000 of funds available to the Pentagon 
Reservation Maintenance Revolving Fund. 
These funds were to be used for refurbishing 
the Pentagon’s heating and cooling system 
and purchasing a classified waste inciner- 
ator, as part of the overall scheme to ren- 
ovate the building. 

The conferees believe that further review 
of the Pentagon renovation plan is in order 
in light of the current military draw down. 
That plan calls for expanding the current 
housing capacity of the Pentagon by a net of 
approximately 800,000 square feet, an in- 
crease of net usable space of 21 percent. This 
is out of step with the Department's plans to 
reduce military forces by 25 percent and 
close and realign many military bases, and 
comes at at time when the Department has 
substantially curtailed military construc- 
tion for programs other than those related to 
health, safety, and environment. 

As deliberations on the fiscal year 1993 De- 
fense budget request continue, the Commit- 
tees on Appropriations of the House and Sen- 
ate intend to work with the Department of 
Defense to develop a reasonable and support- 
able renovation plan for the Pentagon. 

TITLE IV 
ENERGY AND WATER DEVELOPMENT 
RESCISSION 

The conference agreement provides for the 
rescission of $4,350,000 as follows: $500,000 
from General Expenses of the Corps of Engi- 
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neers; $3,350,000 from General Science and 
Research Activities (Fermilab main injector) 
of the Department of Energy; and $500,000 
from Departmental Administration of the 
Department of Energy as proposed by the 
House. 

The conference agreement also deletes the 
rescission of $4,350,000 from two Corps of En- 
gineers projects as proposed by the Senate 
and recommended by the Administration. 

TITLE V 
FOREIGN OPERATIONS, EXPORT 

FINANCING, AND RELATED PROGRAMS 

MULTILATERAL ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 
FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 
INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
CONTRIBUTION TO THE INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 
(RESCISSION) 

The conferees agreed to rescind $32,500,000 
of fiscal year 1991 funds made available for 
the International Development Association 
but not obligated due to funding of certain 
loans to China as proposed by the House and 
Senate. 

CONTRIBUTION TO THE INTER-AMERICAN 
DEVELOPMENT BANK 
INTER-AMERICAN INVESTMENT CORPORATION 
(RESCISSION) 

The conferees agree to rescind $4,000,000 of 
fiscal year 1992 funds for the Inter-American 
Investment Corporation as proposed by the 
Senate. The House had proposed a rescission 
of $2,000,000. 

The conferees have been notified by the 
Administration that these funds were obli- 
gated and expended on April 28, 1992. The 
House and Senate made clear their intent to 
rescind prior to April 28, 1992. In similar cir- 
cumstances, acting in good faith, both the 
Department of State and the Agency for 
International Development decided to with- 
hold obligation actions concerning items 
under consideration for rescission by the 
Congress, pending final passage and signa- 
ture on the rescissions bill. The conferees 
consider the actions of the Department of 
the Treasury to be in bad faith with the stat- 
ed intents of the Congress. 

INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND PROGRAMS 
(RESCISSION) 

The conferees agree to rescind $100,000 of 
fiscal year 1991 funds as proposed by the 
House and Senate. 

BILATERAL ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 
FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 
AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
DEOBLIGATION/REOBLIGATION AUTHORITY 
(RESCISSION) 

The conferees agree to the proportionate 
rescission of $6,320,000 of certain bilateral 
economic assistance funds currently reobli- 
gated and available for reobligation as pro- 
posed by the House. The Senate had no simi- 
lar provision. 

DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE; ECONOMIC SUPPORT 
FUND 
(RESCISSION) 

The conferees agree to rescind $30,000,000 in 
prior year obligated, but unexpended funds, 
made available to the Agency for Inter- 
national Development prior to fiscal year 
1986 as proposed by the Senate. The House 
had no similar provisions. 

OPERATING EXPENSES OF THE AGENCY FOR 
INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
(RESCISSION) 


The conferees agree to rescind $64,054 of 
funds available to the Agency for Inter- 
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national Development for operating expenses 
as proposed by the Senate. The House had 
proposed to rescind $40,975. The conferees di- 
rect that the reduction mandated by this re- 
scission include a reduction of $25,300 in en- 
tertainment and representation expenses. 
The conferees also agree that the Adminis- 
trator and Deputy Administrator of the 
Agency should utilize motor pool vehicles, 
rather than cars and chauffeurs dedicated to 
their sole use. 
ECONOMIC SUPPORT FUND 
(RESCISSION) 

The conferees agree to rescind $1,100,000 in 
Economic Support Funds as proposed by the 
House. The Senate had no similar provision. 
The conferees believe that the proposed Tu- 
nisian agricultural export promotion project 
was not sufficiently justified. The conferees 
take no position in regard to overall Tuni- 
sian assistance levels in taking this action. 

INTERNATIONAL FUND FOR IRELAND 


The conferees agree not to rescind funds 
for the International Fund for Ireland as pro- 
posed by the Senate. The House had no simi- 
lar provision. The conferees are concerned 
that it has taken almost two years to estab- 
lish procedures for providing appropriated 
funds from the United States to the Inter- 
national Fund. Although actual expenditures 
to the Fund should be made on an as needed 
basis, the Agency for International Develop- 
ment has a responsibility to assure that obli- 
gation authority is provided to the Fund on 
a timely basis. Likewise, the Fund has a re- 
sponsibility not to enter into legally binding 
financial commitments on the use of United 
States funds until a letter of obligation has 
been issued. 

MULTILATERAL ASSISTANCE INITIATIVE FOR THE 
PHILIPPINES 
(RESCISSION) 

The conferees agree to rescind $20,000,000 
from fiscal year 1992 funds for the Multilat- 
eral Assistance Initiative for the Philippines 
as proposed by the Senate. The House had no 
similar provision. 

MILITARY ASSISTANCE 
FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 


INTERNATIONAL MILITARY EDUCATION AND 
TRAINING 
(RESCISSION) 

The conferees agree to rescind $1,925,000 for 
the International Military Education and 
Training program as proposed by the Senate. 
The House had proposed rescinding $1,905,000. 
The conferees agree that reductions should 
be made to the maximum extent possible 
from funds programmed for Peru. The con- 
ferees agree that additional sums, as needed, 
should be taken from amounts programmed 
for Bahrain, Spain, Portugal, Korea, Thai- 
land, Kenya, Guatemala, and Indonesia. The 
conferees have included bill language requir- 
ing the decrease of entertainment and rep- 
resentation expenses by $25,000. 


FOREIGN MILITARY FINANCING PROGRAM 
(RESCISSION) 


The conferees agree to rescind $47,100,000 in 
the Foreign Military Financing program in- 
stead of $56,100,000 as proposed by the House 
and $39,015,000 as proposed by the Senate. 
The conferees have included bill language 
preventing the expenditure of fiscal year 1992 
military assistance funds for Peru. The con- 
ferees agree that the Administration may 
distribute the additional reductions in coun- 
try allocations. The Administration shall re- 
port that distribution to the Committees on 
Appropriations of the House and Senate. The 
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conferees have dropped language concerning 
Turkey proposed by the House because the 
executive aircraft procurement proposed by 
the Administration has been withdrawn. The 
conferees also have included language de- 
creasing administrative funds by $15,000. It is 
the intent of the conferees that this reduc- 
tion be taken from funds permitted to be 
used for entertainment and representation 
expenses. 
DEOBLIGATION/REOBLIGATION AUTHORITY 
(RESCISSION) 

The conferees agree to suspend the author- 
ity permitting reobligation of foreign mili- 
tary assistance funds for new purposes for 
the remainder of fiscal year 1992 as proposed 
by the House and Senate. 

SPECIAL DEFENSE ACQUISITION FUND 
(LIMITATION ON OBLIGATIONS) 

The conferees agree to reduce the fiscal 
year 1992 limitation on obligations for the 
Special Defense Acquisition Fund by 
$40,000,000 to the level of $235,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and Senate. 

MILITARY ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 
(RESCISSION) 

The conferees agree to rescind $6,750,000 of 
prior year funds remaining in the “Military 
Assistance Program” account as proposed by 
the Senate. The House has no similar provi- 
sion. 

The conferees agree to prohibit the dis- 
bursement and require the deposit of 
$5,760,000 into the miscellaneous receipts of 
the Treasury as proposed by the Senate. The 
House had no similar provision. 

TITLE VI 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR AND 
RELATED AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
NATIONAL RECREATION AND PRESERVATION 
(RESCISSION) 

The managers have agreed to rescind 
$987,000 appropriated in fiscal year 1992 for 
the Calumet Historic District in Michigan as 
proposed by the House. 

CONSTRUCTION 
(RESCISSION) 

The managers have agreed to rescind 
$1,145,000 for National Park Service construc- 
tion instead of $11,365,000 as proposed by the 
House and nothing as proposed by the Sen- 
ate. Of this amount $375,000 is related to the 
Calumet Historic District in Michigan as 
proposed by the House and $770,000 is from 
the amount provided in fiscal year 1992 for 
the Lewis and Clark Trail Center in Ne- 
braska. The House has proposed rescission of 
$1,154,000 for the trail center. With this ac- 
tion the managers agree that non-Federal 
sources must provide at least 50 percent of 
the costs to plan, design and construct trail 
centers. The National Park Service shall not 
release funds for each phase of trail center 
development until there is documentation 
showing the ability of non-Federal sources to 
meet the matching requirement for that 
phase. 

The managers did not agree to rescission of 
$1,750,000 for the Council Bluffs National 
Trail Center, IA. Existing law specifically 
provides for a one-third non-Federal match 
for this trail center. 

The managers did not recommend rescis- 
sion of $7,700,000 for historic restoration 
projects in Perth Amboy, Trenton, and 
Paterson, New Jersey and $7,705,000 for the 
engineering and construction of the Burr 
Trail National Rural Scenic Road in Utah. 
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With respect to the Burr Trail, the original 
appropriation was made subject to author- 
ization and no authorization has been en- 
acted. The managers agree however that the 
Burr Trail money will be allocated for other 
purposes in Utah in conjunction with the 
1993 appropriation. 
URBAN PARK AND RECREATION FUND 
(RESCISSION) 


The managers have agreed that no Urban 
Parks and Recreation money will be re- 
scinded. The Senate has proposed rescission 
of $4,937,000. 

BUREAU OF MINES 
MINES AND MINERALS 
(RESCISSION) 


The managers have agreed to rescind 
$987,000 from the Bureau of Mines as pro- 
posed by the Senate. These funds were appro- 
priated for mine fire technology testing and 
equipment recovery at the Mathies mine in 
Pennsylvania, contingent on a dollar-for-dol- 
lar industry cost share. That cost has not 
been realized and the company involved has 
notified the Bureau that matching funds will 
not be forthcoming. 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
CONSTRUCTION 
(RESCISSION) 


The managers have agreed to rescind 
$5,987,000 in road sealing funds, as proposed 
by the Senate. The House had agreed to the 
amount proposed by the President, $8,593,000. 
However, the Department of the Interior 
later informed the Committees that the re- 
maining actual obligated balance in this pro- 
gram was $5,897,000, and that is the amount 
that has been rescinded. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
FOREST SERVICE 
STATE AND PRIVATE FORESTRY 
(RESCISSION) 


The managers have agreed to a rescission 
of $19,000,000 in stewardship incentives/tree- 
planting funds appropriated in prior years. A 
total of $39,645,000 has been appropriated for 
this program over the last two years, most of 
which remains unobligated. Other cost-shar- 
ing funds, such as the conservation reserve 
program and the forestry incentives pro- 
gram, can contribute to the objective of 
planting more trees and enhancing steward- 
ship of our nation’s lands. Over $20,000,000 in 
SiP/tree-planting funding remains available 
for obligation. 

DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 
FOSSIL ENERGY RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
(RESCISSION) 

The managers have agreed to a rescission 
of $144,000 appropriated for the Office of the 
Federal Inspector for the Alaska Natural Gas 
Transportation System as proposed by the 
House instead of $144,590 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

TITLE VI 
DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, HEALTH AND 
HUMAN SERVICES, EDUCATION, AND 
RELATED AGENCIES 
GENERAL PROVISION 
(RESCISSION) 

The conference agreement rescinds one- 
half of one percent of fiscal year 1992 funds 
that would otherwise become available for 
obligation on September 30, 1992, with the 
exception of funds becoming available for 
Low Income Home Energy Assistance, Refu- 
gee and Entrant Assistance, the Community 
Services Block Grant, and Payments to 
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States for Child Care Assistance. The House 
bill proposed to rescind one percent of the 
funds becoming available on September 30, 
1992, except for Payments to States for Child 
Care Assistance. The Senate bill contained 
no similar provision. 

The amounts rescinded are as follows: 


Department of Labor: 
State Unemployment In- 
surance and Employment 
Service Operations (trust 


funds) $62,000 
Department of H 
Human Services: 
Health Resources and 

Services Administra- 

ion R IAR 625,000 
Centers for Disease Con- 

W 670.000 
National Institutes of 

Health . . . N 2.875.000 
Alcohol, Drug Abuse and 

Mental Health Admin- 

istration ..... 8 . 821,000 
Human Development 

Services . e eee 125,000 

Department of Education: 
Compensatory Education 

for the Disadvantaged 760,000 
Impact Ala . . 10.000 
Vocational and Adult 

Education . . . 300,000 
Student Financial As- 

Sistance . . . . . r ore 310.000 
Higher Education 120.000 
Education Research, Sta- 

tistics and Improve- 

CCCP 5,000 

Total rescission . .. . . . 6,683,000 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
(RESCISSION) 

The conference agreement rescinds 


$7,000,000 for personnel compensation and 
personnel benefits of the Public Health Serv- 
ice as proposed by the House. The Senate bill 
contained no similar provision. The con- 
ferees are agreed that reductions shall not be 
applied to staff increases specifically added 
by the Congress during consideration of the 
1992 appropriations bill. 

The conference agreement also rescinds 
$7,500,000 of Public Health Service evaluation 
funding made available pursuant to section 
2711 of the Public Health Service Act. The 
Senate bill proposed to rescind $15,000,000 of 
evaluation funding; the House bill contained 
no similar provision. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF DENTAL RESEARCH 
(RESCISSION) 

The conference agreement rescinds $183,000 
of funding for dental research rather than 
$365,000 as proposed by the Senate. The 
House bill contained no similar provision. 

HEALTH CARE FINANCING ADMINISTRATION 

PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 
(RESCISSION) 

The conference agreement rescinds 
$4,000,000 of trust funds provided as contin- 
gency funding for Medicare contractor oper- 
ations. The Senate bill proposed to rescind 
$8,000,000 of contingency funding; the House 
bill contained no similar provision. 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN 

SERVICES 
(REPROGRAMMINGS) 

The conferees are in agreement with lan- 
guage contained in Senate Report 102-174 
which identifies a number of inappropriate 
reallocations of fiscal year 1992 funds within 
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Department of Health and Human Services 
appropriation accounts. These changes fall 
within the Department’s own reprogram- 
ming guidelines and should only be carried 
out if approved through the normal re- 
programming procedures. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
VOCATIONAL AND ADULT EDUCATION 
(RESCISSION) 


The conference agreement reseinds 
$1,000,000 rather than $2,000,000 as proposed 
by the Senate. The House bill contained no 
similar provision. The conferees are agreed 
that none of the funds currently available 
for vocational and adult education in fiscal 
year 1992 shall be used for “CHOICE” dem- 
onstration grants. These projects were not 
requested in the President’s 1992 budget and 
no funds were added for this purpose by the 
Congress. 


TITLE VIII 
LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 
CONGRESSIONAL OPERATIONS 
(RESCISSION) 


The conferees agreed to rescind $40,000,000, 
of which $20,000,000 is from funds available 
for official mail costs of the Senate, as con- 
tained in the Senate bill, and $20,000,000 is 
from funds available for official mail costs of 
the House, as contained in the House bill. 


TITLE IX 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 
(RESCISSION) 


The conference agreement rescinds a total 
of $136,070,000 as proposed by the House in- 
stead of $136,148,000 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate. The conferees agree that rescissions to- 
taling $136,070,000 from fiscal years 1988 
through 1992 shall be derived from the fol- 
lowing projects: 


Military Construction, 
Navy 1988-1992: 
Florida—Naval Coastal 
Systems Center Pan- 
ama City: Underwater 


countermeasures fab- 
rication facility ........... $1,000,000 
Florida—Naval Air Sta- 
tion Pensacola: Dredg- 
o 1,200,000 
Hawaii—Marine Corps 
Air Station Kaneohe 
Bay: Electrical dis- 
tribution system im- 
provements ........ccseeeeees 1,400,000 
Mississippi—Naval Con- 
struction Battalion 
Center Gulfport: 
Prepositioned war 
readiness material 
warehouse 1.500.000 
Sate icnsresessencsseeest 5.100.000 
Military Construction, 
Army National Guard 
1988-1992: 
Mississippi—Camp Shel- 
by: 
Automated record fire 
ö 460,000 
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Military Construction, De- 
fense Agencies 1989% 
1993: 

Germany— 
Kaiserslautern: Admin- 
istrative facility .......... 


Military Construction, Air 
Force 1990-1994: 


California—Beale AFB: 


Upgrade alert complex 
Alert crew facility ....... 


Germany—Hahn AB: 
Lantirn maintenance 
o 


Subtotal ene 5 


Military Construction, De- 
fense Agencies 1990- 
1994: 


Worldwide—Unspecified 
Locations; Contingency 
construction . 


Construction, 
Army National Guard 
1990-1994: 

Michigan —Menominee 
County: Armory .......... 


Oklahoma—Sand 
Springs: Organizational 
maintenance shop 6 ..... 


Construction, 
Army Reserve 1990- 
1994: 
Indiana—Kingsbury: 
Army Reserve Center 
with maintenance fa- 
cility ....... F 
Minnesota—Arden Hills: 
Army Reserve Center 
with maintenance fa- 
r eatsaren sh» 
Wisconsin—Fort McCoy: 
Army Reserve regional 
training site CENY 


Military Construction, 
Army 1991-1995: 
Germany— 
Kaiserslautern: Missile 
maintenance shop 
Germany—Various loca- 
tions: Wartime host na- 
tion support 
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1,249,000 


1,709,000 


500,000 


500,000 


5,600,000 
1,250,000 
3,100,000 


220,000 


10,170,000 


10,000,000 


10,000,000 


1,041,000 


1,182,000 


329,000 


2,552,000 


64,000 


485,000 


100,000 


649,000 


5,000,000 


2,500,000 


Korea—K-16 Army Alir- 
field, Yongsan: Flight 
simulator bldg ............. 


Military Construction, Air 
Force 1991-1995: 


California—Beale AFB: 
Dormitory . e 


Military Construction, De- 
fense Agencies 1991- 
1995: 


Pennsylvania Defense 

Depot Mechanicsburg: 
Two general purpose 
warehouses . . heave 
Worldwide—Unspecified 

Locations: Contingency 
construction . . 


Unspecified minor con- 
struotion . . . . .. 


Construction. 
Reserve 1991- 


Alabama — Mobile: Army 
Reserve Center with 
maintenance facility 


Idaho— Boise: Army Re- 
serve Center with 
maintenance facility 


Mississippi Vicksburg: 
Army Reserve Center 
with maintenance fa- 
Ge 


Military Construction, 
Army 1992-1996: 


Virginia—Fort Lee: Fi- 
nance/accounting office 


CONUS Various—Yak- 
ima, Washington: Ac- 
dess rod . e see 


Military Construction, Air 
Force 1992-1996: 
Overseas—Classified Lo- 
cation: MILSTAR 
Ground communica- 
tions terminal 


Subtotal . . w 


Military Construction, De- 
fense Agencies 1992- 
1996: 
Worldwide—Unspecified 
Locations: 


Contingency construc- 
6 ͤ ͤ — 


6,300,000 


6,300,000 


15,100,000 


4,000,000 


3,000,000 


22,100,000 


4,650,000 


4,200,000 


8,850,000 


5,500,000 


5,500,000 


14,000,000 
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Unspecified minor con- 
struction . . 10,000,000 


24,000,000 


Military Construction, 
Army National Guard 
1992-1996: 

California—Various Lo- 
cations: Armory main- 
tenance program ......... 600,000 


600,000 


Military Construction, Air 
National Guard 1992- 
1996: 

Worldwide Unspecified 
Locations: Reprogram- 
ming allowance 306,000 


306,000 


Naval Reserve 1992- 


Station Memphis: 
Maintenance hangar .... 10,900,000 


10,900,000 


North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization Infrastruc- 
ture 1992: 

NATO Infrastructure ...... 15,734,000 


15,734,000 


Grand total, Military 


Construction 136,070,000 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
AND RELATED AGENCIES 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
(RESCISSION) 


Rescinds $5,000,000 from Federal Highway 
Administration, bridges on dams and 
$5,000,000 from Urban Mass Transportation 
Administration, research, training, and 
human resources instead of $5,000,000 from 
Federal Highway Administration, bridges on 
dams and $5,000,000 from Federal Railroad 
Administration, local rail freight assistance 
as proposed by the House and $9,880,000 from 
Urban Mass Transportation Administration, 
research, training, and human resources as 
proposed by the Senate. 

In implementing the rescission regarding 
funding for Urban Mass Transportation Ad- 
ministration, research, training, and human 
resources activities, the conferees suggest 
that the agency withhold any future obliga- 
tions, grants or contract awards for fiscal 
year 1992 involving non-operational studies 
of privatization and/or contract awards, or 
obligations for the support of the PPTN, or 
similar grants issued under sections 6 and 8. 

Further, the conferees direct that no funds 
be expended for the purpose of preparing pri- 
vatization and/or competitive research stud- 
ies and technical assistance privatization 
and/or competitive research studies and 
technical assistance to directly influence 
state legislatures and/or local transit agen- 
cies, commissions or governments with re- 
spect to their decisions as to the choice of 
public/private transit providers. 
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TITLE XI 
DEPARTMENTS OF VETERANS AFFAIRS 
AND HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOP- 
MENT, AND INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 
HOUSING PROGRAM 


HOMEOWNERSHIP AND OPPORTUNITY FOR 
PEOPLE EVERYWHERE GRANTS 
(HOPE GRANTS) 
(RESCISSION) 

Deletes language proposed by the House 
and stricken by the Senate rescinding 
$14,400,000 from homeownership and oppor- 
tunity for people everywhere grants. 

HOME INVESTMENT PARTNERSHIPS PROGRAM 

(RESCISSION) 

Deletes language proposed by the House 
and stricken by the Senate rescinding 
$61,500,000 from the home investment part- 
nerships program. 

ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS FOR ASSISTED HOUSING 
(RESCISSION) 

Rescinds $597,000,000 from annual contribu- 
tions for assisted housing, instead of 
$509,400,000 as proposed by the House and a 
total of $743,000,000 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate. The House proposed a proportional re- 
duction in all programs to achieve a rescis- 
sion of $509,400,000,000 and the Senate rec- 
ommended that its rescission of $743,000,000 
would all come from section 8 contract 
amendments. Of the amount to be rescinded, 
$350,000,000 is to be taken from section 8 con- 
tract amendments, $100,000,000 is to be taken 
from nonincremental certificate (opt-outs 
and public housing demolition) and voucher 
(opt- outs, prepayments, and relocation) 
funds, and $147,000,000 is to be taken from 
preservation activities. From information 
available to the conferees, it does not appear 
that these funds will be needed for these pur- 
poses in fiscal year 1992. The conferees wish 
to make clear that the Secretary has discre- 
tion in determining how much of the 
$100,000,000 rescission is to be taken from 
nonincremental certificate activities and 
how much is to be taken from nonincremen- 
tal voucher activities. None of the rescission 
is to be taken from funds available for 15- 
year public housing replacement certificates. 

FLEXIBLE SUBSIDY FUND 
(RESCISSION) 

Deletes language proposed by the House 
and stricken by the Senate rescinding 
$11,700,000 from the flexible subsidy fund. 

INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 
ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 

The conferees are recommending a rescis- 
sion of $24,000,000 from the Environmental 
Protection Agency for fiscal year 1992. These 
funds are to be rescinded from the amounts 
available for contracts. The recommended 
rescission is approximately $725,000 above 
that proposed by the President. The amounts 
rescinded from each account described below 
are proportionate to the size of the contract 
level within that account. 

The conferees agree that EPA is fraught 
with numerous contracting problems. After a 
number of inspector general reports, reports 
from the General Accounting Office (GAO), 
and congressional hearings regarding this 
matter, the agency is now instituting re- 
forms. While the conferees applaud the ef- 
forts of the agency, much remains to be 
changed. 

In rescinding funds from EPA, the con- 
ferees believe it is appropriate to make the 
reductions in the area of contracts. However, 
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this bill does not address the many contract- 
ing issues currently under review. While fur- 
ther contract oversight will be necessary for 
any changes to be fully implemented, that 
issue and others will be fully addressed in 
the fiscal year 1993 appropriations bill. 


ABATEMENT, CONTROL, AND COMPLIANCE 
(RESCISSION) 


Rescinds a total of $5,800,000 from the 
abatement, control, and compliance account 
instead of none as proposed by the House and 
$20,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
(RESCISSION) 


Rescinds a total of $2,100,000 from the re- 
search and development account. 

HAZARDOUS SUBSTANCE SUPERFUND 
(RESCISSION) 

Rescinds $16,100,000 from the hazardous 
substance superfund account instead of none 
as proposed by the House and $20,000,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. This rescission is to 
be taken from Superfund’s alternative reme- 
dial contracting system (ARCS). Based on re- 
ports by the inspector general and GAO, 
there are questions regarding the utilization, 
excessive overhead, and overcapacity of the 
ARCS contracts. Because the EPA inspector 
general has found many deficiencies in the 
ARCS contracts program, the conferees be- 
lieve the reduction in Superfund should be 
taken in this program. 


CONSTRUCTION GRANTS 
(RESCISSION) 


Deletes language proposed by the House 
and stricken by the Senate rescinding 
$24,000,000 from the construction grants ac- 
count. 

NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
(RESCISSIONS) 


Rescinds $4,050,000 from research and devel- 
opment, instead of $4,000,000 as proposed by 
the House and $14,000,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. The conferees agree to rescind 
$1,500,000, the approximate balance available 
from space exploration studies; $600,000 from 
the National Aerospace Plane; $700,000 from 
the Climsat earth probe; and $1,250,000 from 
the Search of Extra-Terrestrial Intelligence 


program. 

The conferees further agree that in connec- 
tion with the funds rescinded from the Na- 
tional Aerospace Plane program, the agency 
may continue to provide technical assistance 
with NASA personnel to the Air Force as a 
part of the future management of the Pro- 
gram. NASA may also permit the Air Force 
to continue to use NASA facilities as re- 
quired provided that the Air Force reim- 
burses NASA for the cost of its use of these 
facilities. 

NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
RESEARCH AND RELATED ACTIVITIES 
(RESCISSION) 

The conferees agree to a general rescission 
in research and related activities of 
$2,000,000, subject to the normal reprogram- 
ming guidelines. This amount is in lieu of 
the Senate proposal to rescind $346,000 from 
the unobligated balances in 31 individual 
grant projects as proposed by the Senate. 
The House proposed no rescission in this 
area. 

The conferees have agree to this rescission 
of $2,000,000 because it represents the approx- 
imate total amount originally awarded by 
the Foundation for the 31 research projects 
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contained in the original Senate amend- 
ment. The conferees do not believe that 
these 31 awards represent a prudent use of 
taxpayer funds, particularly when the Foun- 
dation expects to turn down nearly 38,000 
grant proposals in fiscal year 1992 due to in- 
sufficient appropriations. As a result, in con- 
nection with this general rescission, the con- 
ferees strongly urge the National Science 
Foundation to review the option of eliminat- 
ing funds which remain unobligated for the 
31 research projects contained in the original 
Senate amendment. 

These awards are: Middle Class Lawyers: 
The transformation of small firm practice“; 
“Monogamy and aggression”; “Holism in 
Psychobiology in the Twentieth Century”; 
“Affective Bases of Person Perception”; 
“The representation of Attitudes“; Eco- 
nomic opportunity in urban America 1850- 
1870"; “A historic study of Japan's famous 
slogan ‘Rich Nation, Strong Army’ and its 
impact on Japanese Technology”; Status 
attainment in Chinese urban areas“; Firm 
age and wages“; American perceptions of 
justice: An East-West collaborative study”; 
“Herd behavior: Micro-foundations and evi- 
dence from decision-making by firms and 
about the global environment“; Analysis of 
mental computation performance and esti- 
mation strategy-use among Japanese stu- 
dents and curricular of these topics in Japa- 
nese schools“; The timing of control and 
stock externalities in the presence of learn- 
ing with application to global warming“; 
“Conflict paradigms and the instance theory 
of automization’’; Exemplar- based process- 
ing in social judgment”; “A history of ap- 
plied science in France, 1801-1941"; ‘‘Emerg- 
ing coalitions in the Soviet All-Union and 
Republican Legislature’; Compensation 
system design, employment and firm per- 
formance: An analysis of French microdata 
and a comparison to the U.S. A.“; The struc- 
tures and processes of building provisions: A 
case study of master-planned communities“: 
The transformation of the large law firm in 
England: A comparative analysis“; The evo- 
lution of optimizing behavior and of atti- 
tudes towards risk“; Applying space tech- 
nology to global change: Values, institutions 
and decisions”; Traditional and non-tradi- 
tional forms of popular religion in Sicily"; 
“Auctions with entry/exit decisions”; Main- 
tenance of a polymorphism in mating behav- 
lor in swordfish“; The systematic study of 
Senate elections“; The late prehistoric po- 
litical economy of the Upper Mantaro Valley 
in Peru”; Sexual mimicry of swallowtail 
butterflies”; Song production in freely be- 
having birds“; American legal realism, em- 
pirical social science and the Law professor's 
professional identity”; “Norms, self-interest 
and taxpayers’ decisions: Adaption to 1986 
tax reform“. 

In addition, the conferees are troubled by 
the selection process that was used to select 
these particular awards. Recent reports by 
the General Accounting Office and the Office 
of Technology Assessment have reflected 
general criticisms of the grant selection 
process and the conferees believe the NSF 
should take the necessary steps to address 
these complaints. 

The conferees believe the Foundation 
should emphasize research that is focused on 
the fundamental laws and systems of 
science, that supports the nation’s techno- 
logical base, that supports the nation’s eco- 
nomic competitiveness, and that improves 
the nation’s mathematics and science edu- 
cation endeavors. As a result, the conferees 
direct the NSF to review its grant selection 
process and report to the Congress on how it 
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intends to ensure that projects which do not 
meet these criteria go unsupported with tax- 
payer dollars in the future. The conferees ex- 
pect this report within 90 days of the release 
of the National Academy of Sciences current 
study of the Foundation’s selection process. 
TITLE CHANGE 

The conference agreement further amends 
the title of the bill. The Senate amended the 
House title by deleting the phrase for other 
purposes.“ and included mention that the re- 
scissions were in response to the special re- 
scission messages of the President pursuant 
to the Budget and Impoundment Control 
Act. The conference agreement limits the 
title to only “An Act Rescinding certain 
budget authority.“ 

CONFERENCE TOTALS 


The total rescissions of budget 
(obligational) authority recommended by the 
Committee of Conference, with comparisons 
to the proposed rescissions, and the House 
and Senate bills follows: 


Proposed rescissions! 87.862. 772,690 
House bill . . .. . — 5.804, 621.975 
Senate bill . . . . . . — 8,275,034, 
Conference agreement 8.159. 305,054 
Conference agreement 
compared with: 

Proposed rescissions ....... — 295,532,364 

Honsel r acca — 2.353.683. 079 

Senate bill .. . . .. +116,729,590 


1Proposed rescissions considered in the House bill 
totaled — $5,662,972,690. 
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COMPREHENSIVE NATIONAL 
ENERGY POLICY ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ROEMER). Pursuant to House Resolu- 
tion 459 and rule 23, the Chair declares 
the House in the Commitee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the further consideration of the 
bill, H.R. 776. 
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IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 
Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill (H.R. 776) 
to provide for improved energy effi- 
ciency with Mr. SKAGGS in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee of the Whole rose earlier today, the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. CLEMENT] was 
under consideration and had 32 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. BARTON of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may 
consume to the gentleman from Utah 
(Mr. HANSEN]. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. Chairman, | rise in sup- 
port of the Barton amendment on nuclear li- 
censing reform. | believe passage of the Bar- 
ton amendment is necessary to remove a 
threat to enactment of comprehensive energy 


legislation this year. 


rapid action by the Energy Committee and the 
other committees that reviewed this bill over 
the past few weeks. 

Mr. Chairman, we are all familiar with the 
drumbeat of public criticism of Congress these 
days. One of the main charges against Con- 
gress is that we are doing nothing to solve the 
serious problems facing the country. Sadly, | 
believe that much of this criticism is right on 
the mark. All too often, Congress talks about 
tackling national problems; and talks, and 
talks, and talks. 

This is a good bill. It represents a broad 
consensus by environmentalists, industry, 
labor, and Federal and State regulators on a 
sweeping agenda. Steps are taken in H.R. 
776 to increase energy production, improve 
energy security, and protect the environment. 
This bill was carefully developed over 3 years, 
and reflects a very deliberate and measured 
approach to energy legislation. This bill is a 
good sign to the American people that Con- 
gress is capable of taking action to solve 
some of our national problems. 

President Bush promised to veto H.R. 776 if 
it includes the Interior amendment to prevent 
nuclear energy development in the United 
States. He has reiterated this threat a number 
of times over the past month, and | take the 
President at his word on this. 
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If you want to play games with the politics 
of this energy bill, go ahead and oppose the 
Barton amendment. You will invite a veto from 
the President, and we can all run around and 
point fingers at each other and try to a fix 
blame. However, if you want to begin to tackle 
the serious problems facing this country, you 
must support the Barton amendment. 

This is a rare opportunity to act on a delib- 
erate fashion on energy policy. In the past, 
Congress has only acted on energy policy in 
the wake of a serious energy crisis. Today, we 
can act to prevent a future crisis. The last time 
the Congress acted on energy legislation was 
1978. The time for action is ripe. 

| support the Barton amendment because it 
eliminates a poison pill in H.R. 776 and allows 
us to show the public that Congress can deal 
with im ms. 

Mr. BARTON of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may 
consume to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. 
CUNNINGHAM]. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in strong support of the Clement- 
Barton amendment. 

Mr. BARTON of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 4 minutes to the distin- 
guished ranking Republican member of 
the Committee on Energy and Com- 
merce, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. LENT]. 

Mr. LENT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment offered by 
Mr. CLEMENT and Mr. BARTON on nu- 
clear power plant licensing reform. 

There are a number of problems with 
the Miller provision on licensing. First, 
the Miller amendment in all practical 
respects requires a hearing after a 
brand new nuclear power plant is con- 
structed. While the Miller provision 
does not per se require a 
postconstruction hearing, the thresh- 
old it establishes for triggering a 
postconstruction hearing is very low. 
Essentially, any allegation will pass 
muster and then a second hearing is 
started. 

The provision of the gentleman from 
California [Mr. MILLER] on licensing 
also requires on the record adjudica- 
tion for all proceedings regarding nu- 
clear power plants. In other words, 
under this amendment the NRC has ab- 
solutely no flexibility to use informal 
procedures for issues that are best re- 
solved informally, and although it is 
well known that formal adjudication is 
frequently not the best way to address 
safety concerns, this understanding is 
ignored by Mr. MILLER’s licensing pro- 
vision. 

Third, the Miller provision on licens- 
ing makes any decision by the NRC not 
to take enforcement action reviewable 
by the courts. This reverses a well- 
known and longstanding principle of 
administrative law which holds that 
enforcement action is inherently dis- 
cretionary, leaving it to the expert 
agency to decide when and whether to 
take enforcement action. This prin- 
ciple, I might add, is not just applica- 
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ble to the NRC, but to all other agen- 
cies as well, and it is one that has been 
many times upheld by the courts. 

Perhaps the most egregious problem 
with this provision is that it could 
compel, for example, the revocation of 
a medical facility or a power reactor’s 
license for a minor regulatory infrac- 
tion. 

That is not the way in which to con- 
struct a sound national energy strat- 


egy. 

I strongly support the Clement-Bar- 
ton amendment on licensing reform be- 
cause it does not burden the nuclear 
power plant licensing process, and, in 
addition, and this is, perhaps, a very 
important point, the Interior Commit- 
tee’s provision is definitely veto bait; 
the President has already stated in his 
letter of April 20, that he will veto an 
energy bill containing such a nuclear 
licensing provision. The Clement-Bar- 
ton approach, on the other hand, is ab- 
solutely identical to the language 
adopted earlier this year in the other 
body, and that language is acceptable 
to the President. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I would urge my 
colleagues to support true licensing re- 
form as contained in the Clement-Bar- 
ton amendment. 

Mr. CLEMENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. GEREN]. 

Mr. GEREN of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of the Clement-Barton 
amendment. 

Mr. CLEMENT. Mr, Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. MURTHA]. 

Mr. MURTHA. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to rise in support of the Barton-Clem- 
ent substitute amendment because I 
come from coal country, and if it were 
not for this type of an amendment, it 
would stop nuclear power, and I know a 
lot of people think that we could go 
forward with it. But without this 
amendment all licensing would stop as 
far as nuclear power plants go, which 
means we do not have any clean air, 
which in the long run hurts the coal- 
producing areas. The only place we 
have been able to reduce imported oil, 
the only place, is by increasing the 
amount of coal and nuclear power that 
is used, and I would hope that we can 
make these adjustments so that we can 
go forward with nuclear power that 
would allow us then to burn more coal 
and reduce the amount of imported oil 
thereby preventing another war in the 
Middle East. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I rise in strong 
support of the Barton-Clement amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 4 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KOST- 
MAYER], the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Energy and the Environ- 
ment. 

Mr. KOSTMAYER. Mr. Chairman, let 
me just say at the outset that I lis- 
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tened to my very good friend, the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. CLEMENT], 
who talked about the nuclear plant in 
his State, Watts Barr, and so I went 
back and found out that the reason 
that Watts Bar is still not operating is 
that more than a hundred of their em- 
ployees filed health and safety com- 
plaints with the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission. No one intervened. There 
was no intervention. The reason that 
Watts Bar is not proceeding is because 
of a hundred workers who have com- 
plained about health and safety viola- 
tions, some of whom undoubtedly live 
in the gentleman’s—— 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KOSTMAYER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, the point 
being under the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. CLEMENT] 
that would still happen today. There is 
nothing that the NRC has done or the 
House or Senate would do. Those are 
whistleblower issues. Those are not 
public hearing issues. Those are not in- 
tervener issues. 

Mr. KOSTMAYER. There was, in 
fact, in the case of Watts Bar, no sec- 
ond hearing. 

Mr. CLEMENT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KOSTMAYER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. CLEMENT. Mr. Chairman, we are 
talking about 20 years now. I doubt 
very seriously whether a few employees 
would take up a period of 20 years when 
other nuclear plants in other countries 
can be built in 6 years, and the na- 
tional average is 14 years in the United 
States, and now it is 20 years, and it 
will probably be 2 more years before we 
will satisfy those complaints. 
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Mr. KOSTMAYER. Mr. Chairman, re- 
claiming my time, I also wanted to re- 
spond to something my friend, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. LENT], 
said, when he implied the second hear- 
ing would be automatic. 

Mr. Chairman, the second hearing is 
not automatic. There are three pages 
of standards they have to meet, and it 
is entirely and solely within the discre- 
tion of the Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission as to whether or not there 
should be a second hearing. 

Mr. Chairman, let me just say a cou- 
ple of things and explain a little bit of 
background here as I have earlier in 
the debate. In 1989, the Nuclear Regu- 
latory Commission promulgated a rule 
having to do with the licensing of nu- 
clear plants. They really did essen- 
tially three things. 

First, they decided there should be a 
one-step license, both for construction 
and operation of a plant, as opposed to 
two separate licenses, one for construc- 
tion and one for operation. They did 
the right thing. They speeded up the 
process. 
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Second, they decided that all nuclear 
plants in the country ought to have a 
standard design. They are right. They 
did the right thing. That is a good deci- 
sion. 

Third, they wrote a provision, an 
early site provision, which allows a 
utility to request a site permit for a 
nuclear plant which is good for 40 
years. That means if somebody in your 
community comes to you and com- 
plains about a nuclear plant that is 
about to be constructed, they are going 
to be told, We are awfully sorry; they 
got permission to do that 40 years 
ago.“ 

Now, the Clement-Barton language 
and the Interior language are almost 
identical on every issue except one, and 
it is that one issue which is in dispute 
this evening. Here is what that one 
issue is. 

After a plant has been constructed, 
after all construction has been com- 
pleted, if new and significant informa- 
tion is brought forth and the NRC de- 
cides it is new and significant, if it is 
brought forth, the NRC then gets to 
make the decision, and it is not man- 
dated, then they get to make the deci- 
sion as to whether or not there should 
be a hearing. 

It is not mandated. It is up to the 
NRC. Only if the NRC decides that the 
information is new and significant, 
that is all we are saying, new and sig- 
nificant information as defined by the 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission would 
allow, if the NRC wanted it, a hearing 
between the time the plant is com- 
pleted but before it is turned on. 

The amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. CLEMENT] 
and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BARTON] would not allow that hearing. 

So the important thing to remember 
is there is not fundamental disagree- 
ment between what the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BARTON] and the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. CLEMENT] 
and the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs language want to do. It is 
just this issue of, can the NRC, if they 
want to and if they think the informa- 
tion is both new and significant, can 
they call for a hearing. 

I think the answer ought to be yes. 
But Barton-Clement would disallow 
that. The language which is in this bill 
would allow that under these very, 
very narrow and very limited cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the committee 
to stick by the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs and adopt the lan- 
guage now in the bill. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KOSTMAYER. I yield to my 
friend, the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
agree with what my colleagues says. I 
think this is a reasonable public policy 
position to protect the public health 
and safety of people who live near and 
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around new nuclear power plants, and 
does not interfere with the licensing 
process. So I support the committee 
position and oppose this amendment. 

Mr. BARTON of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may 
consume to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. FIELDS]. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, | rise in support 
of the Clement-Barton amendment to H.R. 
776. This legislation is essential to ensure that 
we have the required electricity—the most rap- 
idly growing form of energy—to fuel economic 
growth in the coming decades. 

While total energy use has increased a 
modest 9 percent since the 1973 oil embargo, 
U.S. consumption of electricity has increased 
by 54 percent. Nuclear energy played a key 
role in supplying this growth; 36 percent of all 
new electricity supplied since 1973 has come 
from clean, safe nuclear energy. Last year, 
nuclear produced more than one-fifth 
of all the used by U.S. consumers. 

Although nuclear energy is the most cost-ef- 
fective and environmentally advantageous 
form of electric generation, it has been under- 
mined by an outdated licensing process that 
has created uncertainties and significant 
delays in plant construction and operation. As 
average construction schedules lengthened, 
costs rose from about $400 million in the 
1970's to as much as $6 billion in the 1980's. 
For many of the plants brought on line in the 
1980's, interest and associated carrying costs 
represented approximately 50 percent of total 


plant cost. 

Mr. Chairman, it is impossible to accurately 
predict how much new electric capacity will be 
required to meet future demand. However, it 
does seem obvious to most that new genera- 
tion capacity is needed. Current plans for new 
plants—mostly fossil fuels—are not likely to 
meet projected needs. Even with our most op- 
timistic projections for efficiency and conserva- 
tion measures, this country is going to have to 
start planning for additional generation—and 
plan now. Nuclear energy must be a vital part 
of that plan. 

Utilities know the economic advantages of 
nuclear energy. Industry studies predict that 
an advanced-design nuclear energy plant 
could supply electricity at an average cost of 
4.3 cents per kilowatthour compared to 4.8 
cents per kilowatthour for a coal-fired plant, 
6.1 cents per kilowatthour for a gas-fired plant, 
and 8.1 cents per kilowatthour for an oil-fired 


V 
nomic and environmental benefits of nuclear 
energy until the licensing process for building 
new plants is overhauled. Congress needs to 
provide a stable regulatory process that pro- 
vides public participation upfront, and mini- 
mizes the financial risks and scheduling uncer- 
tainties associated with past construction. 

The licensing reform proposal by my col- 
leagues, Mr. CLEMENT and Mr. BARTON, will 
provide the regulatory climate necessary to 
satisfy investors by putting the lengthy hearing 
process to determine design, site, and safety 
requirements before the start of construction. 
The proposal mandates that the NRC find that 
public health and safety are protected before 
the plants are allowed to operate. 

Nuclear energy has a proven track record of 
providing safe, clean, economically competi- 
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tive electricity. | strongly urge you to support 
the Clement-Barton amendment to allow this 
Nation to continue to benefit from a new gen- 
eration of nuclear energy plants that will fuel 
the economy of the 21st century. 

Mr. BARTON of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 2 minutes to the honorable 
gentleman from California [Mr. Moor- 
HEAD], the ranking Republican on the 
Subcommittee on Energy and Power of 
the Committee on Energy and Com- 
merce. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to join with over 150 cosponsors on 
both sides of the aisle in support of the 
Clement-Barton nuclear licensing 
amendment now before us. 

Adoption of this amendment is criti- 
cal if we are to realize a national en- 
ergy policy that meets the needs and 
the expectations of the American peo- 
ple. Our constituents want and deserve 
an energy policy that accomplishes 
several vital goals. A sound national 
energy policy should do the following: 

Prepare us to meet the increasing en- 
ergy demands of the future; 

Increase our energy independence; 

Make us more competitive inter- 
nationally; 

Create jobs; 

Fuel economic growth; and 

Ensure the safe and environmentally 
sensitive generation of power for all 
Americans. 

I strongly believe that passage of the 
Clement-Barton amendment will help 
to accomplish all of these goals. 

This amendment seeks to modernize 
our Nation’s cumbersome and hope- 
lessly outdated system for licensing 
nuclear power plants. There can be lit- 
tle question that such reform is nec- 
essary. The current system was devised 
nearly 40 years ago, when the nuclear 
industry was in its infancy and before 
most of today’s nuclear power plants 
were even on the drawing boards. It 
just doesn’t make sense today. And it 
has put the brakes on a vital industry 
that now provides us with one-fifth of 
all electricity generated in the United 
States. 

Essentially, the current regulatory 
regime has been based on the archaic 
notion that nuclear power plants 
should be built on a case-by-base, de- 
sign-as-you-go, trial-and-error basis. 
Under such regulation, construction 
permits have been issued on the basis 
of preliminary plant designs that were 
less than 30-percent complete. After 
construction, industry then had to ob- 
tain a second license to approve the 
completed design before operating the 
plant. This process has often resulted 
in years of non-productive and adver- 
sarial action between the licensee and 
the public, dramatically increasing the 
cost of plants by hundreds of millions 
of dollars. 

Of course, we know who ultimately 
pays for the increased costs of this 
cumbersome process: the American 
electricity consumer. 
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That kind of approach may have 
made sense when the technology was 
still in its unproven, experimental 
stage, Mr. Chairman, but it doesn’t 
make sense today. Clearly, it’s time to 
move America’s energy industry for- 
ward toward a system that relies on 
standardized, safe designs of nuclear 
power plants. 

Under the Clement-Barton amend- 
ment, reactor manaufacturers will be 
able to apply for pre-approval certifi- 
cation of standardized reactor designs. 
Unlike current law, those designs must 
be sufficiently complete to allow final 
resolution of all design safety issues in 
advance. This way, the vublic and the 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission can 
review and resolve all safety questions 
early on. 

Any citizen can petition the NRC to 
reverse its approval should information 
become available that was not consid- 
ered during the review. Further, the 
public can contest the outcome in 
court. 

Potential licensees must then iden- 
tify and receive a permit for a site for 
the later construction of a plant if they 
can determine that the basic charac- 
teristics of that site are amenable to 
such future construction. Public hear- 
ings are mandatory and again, any citi- 
zen can appeal the process. 

License applicants must then obtain 
a combined license to construct and op- 
erate a certified safe design at a pre- 
approved site before plant construction 
begins. Construction conformance with 
license requirements would be assured 
by specific inspections, tests, analyses 
and acceptance criteria outlined in the 
combined license. As before, public 
hearings would be held and any citizen 
can contest the eventual decision. 

Finally, once a plant is completed, 
the Nuclear Regulatory Commission is 
then required to find that all license 
requirements have been met. 

Clearly, the Clement-Barton amend- 
ment provides the public with abun- 
dant opportunity to become involved— 
and challenge, if they so desire—indus- 
try’s plans to construct a power plant 
at every step of the way. Viewed to- 
gether, the public has the opportunity 
for at least two formal and two infor- 
mal hearings in this process. For good 
cause determined by the NRC, the 
process could result in four formal 
hearings, In addition, at least three op- 
portunities exist for the public to raise 
new safety issues that arise after for- 
mal NRC action. In each case, the deci- 
sion of the commission is subject to ju- 
dicial review. 

Essentially, while the current proc- 
ess allows for potentially lengthy, ad- 
judicatory hearings after construction 
is complete but prior to operation, the 
Clement-Barton process provides the 
public with the opportunity to weigh in 
on all aspects of a new plant, including 
design, siting, size, cost, safety compo- 
nents, et cetera, before any concrete is 
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poured. That makes sense both from an 
economic as well as a public safety 
standpoint. 

Adoption of this amendment will 
likely lead to increased investment in 
the nuclear energy industry, sparking 
the creation of more jobs and economic 
growth across the country. That is one 
of the reasons why this amendment is 
strongly supported by the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. 

Increased investment in nuclear en- 
ergy generation is also essential if we 
are to meet future energy demands. It 
is estimated, for example, that—even 
with increased demand-side manage- 
ment of electricity usage—there will be 
a need to construct up to 150,000 
megawatts of baseload generating ca- 
pacity by the end of the next decade to 
meet increased electricity demand. We 
must have a viable nuclear energy in- 
dustry if we are to meet those needs. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that it is 
time we move forward to a nuclear li- 
censing process that encourages stand- 
ardized plant design. Without such leg- 
islation, the nuclear energy option we 
desperately need for a balanced, com- 
prehensive, and environmentally sound 
energy strategy will remain closed. I 
strongly urge my colleagues to vote 
“yes” on the Clement/Barton amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CLEMENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
30 seconds to the gentlewoman from 
Tennessee [Mrs. LLOYD]. 

Mrs. LLOYD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the Clement-Barton amend- 
ment. My colleague the gentleman 
from Tennessee, has been diligent and 
persistent in his efforts to standardize 
plant design and provide for a reason- 
able regulation process, and I commend 
him for this. 

The Clement-Barton amendment will 
bring some sanity to the licensing 
process and provide guidance so that 
the utilities can make reasonable 
plans. The measure also provides pro- 
tection for the public health and safe- 
ty. I applaud the innovative approach 
requiring up-front notice by the NRC of 
the inspections, tests, analyses, and ac- 
ceptance criteria. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge my colleagues 
to support the Clement-Barton amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CLEMENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HARRIS]. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
today in strong support of the amend- 
ment offered by my colleague, Con- 
gressman CLEMENT, that will reform 
the nuclear licensing procedure. 

This amendment would require that 
the lengthy hearing process to deter- 
mine design, site, and safety require- 
ments should be completed before the 
construction of a new nuclear power fa- 
cility. After the construction of a 
plant, the NRC would be required to 
find that public health and safety are 
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protected before the plant can begin 
operation. 

This amendment will streamline the 
licensing procedure and encourage 
more nuclear plants to open in the fu- 
ture. 

Nuclear power currently supplies a 
significant amount of the electricity 
used in the United States. For in- 
stance, in my home State of Alabama, 
we have a nuclear power plant in 
Dothan that is rated as one of the most 
reliable nuclear generators in the Na- 
tion. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
amendment to ensure that nuclear 
power continues to be a viable option 
in the future. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. GEJDEN- 
SON]. 

Mr. GEJDENSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
am astounded by what I see before us. 
I guess some of my colleagues have not 
been back in their districts. Did you 
ever try to site recently any kind of fa- 
cility, a garbage burning facility, a 
landfill, a storage facility, a transfer 
facility? The people do not trust the 
system. 

Now you are going to ask them if we 
accept this amendment to accept a li- 
cense that goes on beyond their chil- 
dren’s lifetime, 20 years, renewable to 
40 years. 

Cities that do not exist will have 
cropped up in the intervening time. 
Technology, our understanding of radi- 
ation, our understanding of waste stor- 
age, of transporting waste, will have 
evolved. 

Think how much we have changed in 
the last 40 years. If we knock out the 
provisions in the bill, we are allowing 
the NRC to give a license that, with a 
wind and a nod, will last 40 years. 

Do we not owe our constituents an 
honest opportunity to have a dialog? Is 
the industry so frightened by the pros- 
pect of having the public intervene 
that they cannot sustain an open dia- 
log? 

It seems to me that when we narrow 
the public's participation, when we re- 
strict the public access to the debate, 
what we end up with is a public that is 
even more suspicious of the regulatory 
process and where we are going. 

The way to help nuclear power is not 
to convince the public that the hear- 
ings cannot stand the light of day, that 
the public cannot have an opportunity 
to review. We ought to make sure the 
public feels comfortable and that they 
are not being taken 10 or 20 years in 
advance of the review; that the public, 
if it has real information, that the pub- 
lic has an opportunity to reenter the 
process. 
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Mr. BARTON of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 1 minute to the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. RHODES], a distin- 
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guished member of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, where the 
Miller language that is in the bill was 
originally put in place. 

Mr. RHODES. My colleagues, make 
no mistake about it. The Barton-Clem- 
ent amendment does not proscribe pub- 
lic participation in the licensing and 
relicensing process. The public’s par- 
ticipation is guaranteed in the Barton- 
Clement amendment. 

The issue here is one of NRC discre- 
tion. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
MILLER] pointed out the very basic 
similarities between the Miller pro- 
posal and the Barton-Clement proposal. 
They are the same, and they preserve 
the NRC’s discretion as to how they 
will handle the participation of the 
public right up until the very end, 
right up until the plant has been built 
and it is time to turn the switch on. 

Then if an intervenor comes in and 
raises significant issues which are at a 
very low threshold, the NRC is required 
by the Miller-Kostmayer provisions to 
hold a full adjudicatory hearing, which 
will last 2 to 4 years, 2 to 4 years after 
the plant is built. 

All Barton-Clement does is say that 
the NRC has the discretion at that 
time to determine what kind of a hear- 
ing will be held. It has the full discre- 
tion to hold a full hearing. It has the 
full discretion to determine how oper- 
ational licensing will proceed. 

Mr. CLEMENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. CALLAHAN]. 

Mr. CALLAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment. I be- 
lieve passage of the Clement-Barton li- 
censing amendment is necessary to 
maintain U.S. nuclear energy develop- 
ment. 

Nearly 40 years ago, the Congress es- 
tablished our nuclear licensing process 
through enactment of the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1954. That law has re- 
mained largely untouched since its en- 
actment, and John Kennedy was Presi- 
dent the last time the act was changed. 

The licensing process established at 
that time was designed for a prototype 
technology. It made sense in 1954 to re- 
quire that decisionmaking take place 
after plant construction because it was 
impossible at that time to determine 
before construction whether a plant de- 
sign guaranteed public health and safe- 
ty. 

The current situation is radically dif- 
ferent than it was in 1954. There are 
over 100 nuclear plants operating in the 
United States and well over 400 world- 
wide. In this country alone, we have 
over 1,700 reactor years of experience 
with nuclear energy. Given this experi- 
ence, Federal regulators are able to 
evaluate the safety of plant designs 
based on detailed design information 
only. The safety of designs can and 
should be determined before plant con- 
struction. This approach assures that 
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designs that do not provide an ade- 
quate level of safety are never con- 
structed and plants that meets this 
standard are not delayed unneces- 
sarily. 

Nuclear energy is no longer a proto- 
type technology, and the licensing 
process must be updated and brought 
in line with changes in technology. The 
technology of nuclear energy is now 
mature and the regulatory regime 
should reflect changes since 1954. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge support for the 
Clement-Barton amendment. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts IMr. 
STUDDs]. 

Mr. STUDDS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to associate myself with and un- 
derline the remarks of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. KOSTMAYER]. 

I think that it is important that 
Members know what administration of- 
ficials told us about the real-life impli- 
cations of this amendment when we 
held subcommittee hearings on this 
issue last year. 

Responding to a hypothetical situa- 
tion that I posed, the witnesses gave us 
an idea of the limits on public partici- 
pation that would result if this amend- 
ment is adopted. 

Let’s assume that a utility in your 
district obtains from the NRC a com- 
bined license—construction and oper- 
ation—to build a nuclear power plant. 
Six years later, the plant is finished. 

But in the meantime, scientific stud- 
ies show the existence of a seismic 
fault near the plant, and chances of an 
earthquake are greater than was 
known when the license was granted. 

Or, somewhat less dramatic than 
that, let’s say that the population in 
your district grows dramatically—it 
did in mine—during the 6 years that 
the plant was being built. You have 
many more schools, nursing homes, 
day care centers, and there is serious 
question as to whether the emergency 
plan that was approved when the li- 
cense was granted will do the job. 

Let us say that the NRC decides that 
this new information is not significant 
and they want to allow the plant to 
begin operation. Under this amend- 
ment, your constituents would be de- 
nied the right to a formal hearing on 
these issues. 

They would only be entitled to raise 
their issues through a petition process. 

We learned at the hearing that over 
320 of these petitions have been submit- 
ted to the NRC. And do you know how 
many were granted a hearing by the 
NRC? 


Two, just 2 out of 320. Those are very 
long odds. 

The provisions of this bill do nothing 
more than codify the findings of a Fed- 
eral court that the NRC’s rules limit- 
ing public participation were too re- 
strictive. 

The nuclear power industry has a 
public relations problem, not a licens- 
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ing problem. And it is not going to im- 
prove its image by working to further 
restrict public involvement. 

This is an unnecessary amendment, 
it is a dangerous amendment, and I 
urge its defeat. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would 
advise that the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. CLEMENT] has 2½ minutes 
remaining, the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. BARTON] has 4 minutes remaining, 
and the gentleman from California [Mr. 
MILLER] has 7 minutes remaining. 

Mr. BARTON of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 1 minute to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HENRY]. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
strong support of the amendment. 

I would simply point out to its critics 
something they have failed to mention. 
The problem with the committee lan- 
guage is very clear and evident. For all 
the reforms in the one-step construc- 
tion and operating process, it breaks 
down because they failed to deal with 
the problem of the intervener, which 
forces the NRC to 2- and 4-year judicial 
proceedings even when old and insig- 
nificant information is raised. 

Members object and say, well, the 
NRC will not take up an intervention if 
new and significant information is 
raised. Where does the NRC come from? 
These Commissioners are nominated by 
the President, confirmed by the Sen- 
ate. Do my colleagues think that does 
not change over 40 years? Do my col- 
leagues not trust any President? Do 
they not trust any Senate? Is that why 
they are opposing the language the 
Senate itself approved? 

Ido not think we ought to be so con- 
spiratorial in this body. I do not think 
we ought to force any regulatory com- 
mission on principle, force its hand 
into an adjudicatory process even when 
demonstrably all they have is old and 
insignificant information before them. 

Mr. CLEMENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. BREWSTER]. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the Clement amend- 
ment on nuclear licensing reform. I be- 
lieve this amendment will establish a 
rational system for licensing nuclear 
plants that protects the rights of pub- 
lic participation and judicial review. 

I have heard some inaccurate criti- 
cism of the Clement amendment of- 
fered here on the floor and from activ- 
ist groups. One change is that the 
Clement amendment would establish a 
one-stop or one-step nuclear licensing 
process. 

That is simply wrong. The Clement 
amendment requires there be a mini- 
mum of three major licensing steps. 
First, the Clement amendment guaran- 
tees a public hearing on the early site 
permit. Second, the Clement amend- 
ment guarantees a public hearing on 
design certification. Third, the Clem- 
ent amendment guarantees a public 
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hearing on combined construction per- 
mit and operating licenses. That is 
three steps, not one. 

Further, the Clement amendment 
provides, as a matter of right, a pre- 
operational hearing upon a good faith 
showing that a nuclear plant was not 
constructed in conformance with its 
combined license. That would be four 
steps and four hearings, not one. 

Some have charged that this oppor- 
tunity for a preoperational hearing is 
too limited and that a preoperational 
hearing should be granted on demand. I 
disagree. There is no unfairness in ask- 
ing people to provide some basis for a 
preoperational hearing. A right to a 
preoperational hearing based on a good 
faith showing that there is a potential 
safety problem with a completed nu- 
clear plant will enhance the safety of 
nuclear plants. In contrast, a right to a 
hearing on demand does nothing to im- 
prove the safety of nuclear plants and 
only causes pointless delay. 

The plain fact of the matter is that 
the licensing process has failed in the 
United States. The average cost of U.S. 
nuclear plants built in the 1980’s was $3 
billion; twice the cost of nuclear plants 
in France. The reason is simple: it took 
8 years to build a U.S. nuclear plant, 
and only 5 years to build a French 
plant. 

According to some estimates, the 
Clement amendment makes it possible 
that nuclear plants can be built and op- 
erating within 8 years. While this is 
still a lengthier process than other suc- 
cessful and safe permitting procedures, 
it is a significant improvement over 
the current system. 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
Clement amendment. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 1 minute to the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. GLICKMAN]. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Chairman, let 
me tell my colleagues why the public 
safety could be threatened if we adopt 
the Clement-Barton amendment. Let 
us say we are late in the process of 
building a plant. A joint operating-con- 
struction license had been granted. The 
plant is either built and ready to go on 
line full speed or close thereto and a 
problem is found and it could be a seri- 
ous problem. 

The pressure will be there to open 
that facility, to move it, to get the 
electricity going. The NRC will be 
under great pressure to go ahead and 
approve without any formal hearing 
whatsoever. Billions of dollars may 
have been invested by that nuclear 
power plant and may be involved. Fi- 
nancial pressures are to go, move, get 
on line. 

But the public safety is also threat- 
ened as well. I learned in law school 
under the theory of negligence that the 
risk to be perceived defines the duty to 
be obeyed. The risk in this case is quite 
high. Therefore, the duty is to permit 
that public hearing, even at a late 
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stage of the proceedings, in order to 
make sure that some catastrophic 
event will not happen. 

For that reason, I think we ought to 
stick with the bill of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs and vote 
against the Clement-Barton amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BARTON of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may 
consume to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Wyoming [Mr. THOMAS]. 

Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in strong support of the 
Clement-Barton amendment. 

Mr. BARTON of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 
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Mr. BARTON of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, the last nuclear power plant to be 
ordered in this country, constructed 
and go into operation, was ordered in 
1973. Since that time around the world 
248 nuclear power plants have been or- 
dered constructed or are now producing 
clean, safe, reliable electric power. 
Eighty-five additional nuclear power 
plants have been ordered and are under 
construction around the world. 

The Barton-Clement amendment re- 
establishes the option to consider the 
construction of nuclear power plants in 
this country; it does not guarantee, it 
just reestablishes the option. Under 
Barton-Clement, we have the pre-site 
approval, which is NCR rulemaking No. 
52. We have the standardized design, 
which is currently underway, and we 
hope to have at least two standardized 
designs by 1994. 

To my left is one of those designs 
that is currently being built in Japan 
right now and will be operational in 
less than 5 years. 

We have the identical language that 
is in the Senate bill that was passed 94 
to 4 several months ago. We have the 
option for an additional hearing at any 
time, at any time, in addition to the 
three adjudicatory hearings that are 
already guaranteed under Barton- 
Clement. This optional hearing can be 
a formal adjudicatory hearing, it can 
be an informal hearing. But if such a 
hearing is granted under the one-step 
licensing process under Barton-Clem- 
ent, the granting of that hearing does 
not automatically stop the operation 
or the construction of the plant. 

The NRC has gone on record opposing 
the language that is in the committee 
print. I have a letter from the NRC 
Commissioner which I will submit for 
the RECORD. The Secretary of Energy 
has gone on record opposing the Miller 
language. The President of the United 
States has said he will veto the bill if 
the Miller language is in a bill that is 
presented for his signature. 

Do not be under any misunderstand- 
ings. This is a clear up and down vote 
on whether we want to maintain the 
option of nuclear power in this coun- 
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try. Vote ves“ for Barton-Clement 
and that option is alive. Vote “no”, 
that option is dead, It is that simple. 

I cannot believe this Congress would 
go on record and say, We do not want 
to at least maintain the option to build 
safe, reliable nuclear power plants in 
this country.“ 

Mr. Chairman, I include for the 
RECORD the following survey results 
and letters: 

The only way to get a full picture of any 
issue is to ask a wide range of questions. 
Special interest groups often highlight one 
question to make their point. However, no 
one question can describe public opinion on 
nuclear energy. 

Public support for renewable energy tech- 
nologies is very strong. And the public be- 
lieves we must use energy as efficiently as 
possible before we build more electric plants 
of any kind. Support for these policy options 
does not imply public opposition to nuclear 
energy. The public expects nuclear energy to 
help meet our electricity needs into the fu- 
ture. For example: 

81% expect that nuclear power will play an 
important role in meeting our future elec- 
tricity needs (Cambridge Reports, Nov. 91). 

73% believe nuclear power should play an 
important role in meeting U.S. energy needs 
(Bruskin/Goldring, Feb. 92). 

Note: Anti-nuclear groups showed similar 
results—6% in response to same question 
(The Analysis Group, Sept. 88 for the Safe 
Energy Communications Council’’). 

60% favor the use of nuclear energy 
(Bruskin/Goldring, Feb. 92). 

70% want to preserve the option to build 
more nuclear power plants in the future 
(Bruskin/Goldring, May 91). Only 22% want 
to build more plants now (only 20% think 
new electric plants will be needed in their 
area in the next 10 years). 

Note: Anti-nuclear polls show similar re- 
sults—only 28% think the U.S. will need 
more power plants and only 27% favor build- 
ing more nuclear energy plants (Frederick/ 
Schneiders, Inc., March 92 for the “Safe En- 
ergy Communications Council”). 

66% favor efforts to construct new ad- 
vanced design nuclear energy plants (Cam- 
bridge Reports, May 91). 

Full questions and results 


1. How important do you think nuclear en- 
ergy plants will be in meeting this nation’s 
electricity needs in the years ahead? (Cam- 
bridge Reports/Research Intl., Nov. 1991) 


Percent 
Very important ...... 50 
Somewhat importan 31 
Not too important 9 
Not important at all 7 
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2. Practically speaking, how important a 
role do you think nuclear energy should play 
in meeting America’s future energy needs? 
(Bruskin Goldring. Feb. 1992) 


Percent 
Very important. . ... . . . ..... 35 
Somewhat important ... 38 
Not too important 10 
Not important at all 12 
Don’t know ..... o 5 


3. Overall, do you strongly favor, some- 
what favor, somewhat oppose, or strongly 
oppose the use of nuclear energy as one of 
the ways to provide electricity for the Unit- 
ed States? (Bruskin/Goldring, Feb. 1992) 


Percent 
Strongly favor 
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Percent 
Somewhat favor . . 3⁵ 
Somewhat oppose ant 18 
Strongly oppose ... 15 
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4. Many people have different opinions 
about building new nuclear energy plants for 
providing for the future electricity needs of 
our country. Please tell me which statement 
comes closest to your opinion on the subject: 
(Bruskin/Goldring, May 1991) 

Percent 
We should build new nuclear plants Me 
We should not build new nuclear en- 

ergy plants now but should keep 

the option open.... . . ... soea 48 
We should not build new nuclear en- 

ergy plants and should not keep the 

rr A E E — 5 24 

5. U.S, manufacturers like General Electric 
and Westinghouse have developed new im- 
proved designs for nuclear energy plants as a 
joint project with the electric utilities 
through the Electric Power Research Insti- 
tute. These new nuclear energy plants will 
have more automatic safety systems and will 
be more reliable and economical. Would you 
strongly favor, somewhat favor, somewhat 
oppose, or strongly oppose efforts to con- 
struct these new plants? (Cambridge Reports/ 
Research Intl., May 1991) 


Percent 
BUOY PAV . de 30 
Somewhat favor 36 
Somewhat oppose 13 
Strongly oppose 15 
Don’t know ...... 8 . 3 6 


NUCLEAR REGULATORY COMMISSION, 
Washington, DC, May 20, 1992. 
Hon. JOHN D. DINGELL, 
Chairman, Committee on Energy and Commerce, 
House of Representatives, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: The Nuclear Regu- 
latory Commission has carefully reviewed 
the various Committee Reports on H.R. 776, 
the “Comprehensive National Energy Policy 
Act”. We are writing as House floor debate 
begins to express our strong opposition to 
several provisions recommended by the 
House Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs (Interior Committee). These pertain to 
nuclear power plant licensing reform, license 
renewal, treatment of enforcement petitions 
and state regulation of nuclear materials at 
very low levels of radioactivity and regula- 
tion of Class C waste. The fact that we are 
providing comments in opposition to these 
specific proposals should not be taken as sig- 
nifying our support for other versions or 
parts of H.R. 776; our views on other provi- 
sions may be provided at a later date. 

In brief, the proposed licensing reform and 
license renewal provisions would upset the 
carefully crafted balance which the Commis- 
sion has developed consistent with the 
Atomic Energy Act to provide for both 
meaningful public participation and reason- 
able finality to licensing decisions. The ef- 
fect of the Miller provisions would be to cre- 
ate new instability in the licensing process 
for future standardized plants and to expand 
the license renewal process unnecessarily for 
existing plants in order to address issues 
that are already being satisfactorily mon- 
itored and regulated by ongoing inspection 
and enforcement programs. The provisions 
relating to the regulation of below regu- 
latory concern waste would alter the frame- 
work for nuclear power regulation and could 
deter standardization of nuclear power 
plants. Finally, disposal of Class C waste 
should not be made a Federal responsibility. 
Such an approach could lead to unnecessary 
delay in the States’ developing new low-level 
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radioactive waste disposal facilities and the 
high-level waste respository. 
LICENSING REFORM 

The Commission has taken the position 
that it would support licensing reform legis- 
lation that would streamline the licensing 
process by granting the NRC additional flexi- 
bility and by reconfirming our existing au- 
thority regarding the timing and format of 
post-construction hearings. Such legislation 
could provide greater stability for the licens- 
ing process by codifying the major provisions 
found in 10 CFR Part 52 of the Commission’s 
regulations. Conversely, we have also stated 
that we cannot support licensing reform leg- 
islation that reduces the Commission’s flexi- 
bility and that fails to strike an appropriate 
balance between the need for meaningful 
public participation and the need for a stable 
licensing process. 

Consistent with these views, the Commis- 
sion cannot support the licensing reform pro- 
visions offered by the Interior Committee. 
These provisions would require formal adju- 
dicatory hearings in all power reactor licens- 
ing proceedings, thus restricting the Com- 
mission's flexibility to tailor hearing proce- 
dures to the complexity of the issues. These 
provisions would also expand the scope of 
post-construction hearings in a manner that 
could substantially undercut the NRC's ef- 
forts to develop a licensing scheme which fi- 
nally resolves all issues before construction 
and major financial investment occurs. 

LICENSE RENEWAL 

Two provisions in section 2111 of the Inte- 
rior Committee bill relating to license re- 
newal are of particular concern to the Com- 
mission. Under the Atomic Energy Act, the 
initial term of operation under an operating 
license is limited to forty years, but the Act 
permits renewal of the license. In the coming 
decade, utilities will be filing applications 
with the Commission seeking renewal of 
their power reactor operating licenses. The 
Commission recently promulgated com- 
prehensive regulations regarding the renewal 
of plant licenses, which in the Commission's 
view provide both an appropriate scope for 
public proceedings and a reasonable length 
for the renewed operating license. Under the 
commission’s regulations, the hearing on a 
license renewal application would be limited 
to age degradation related issues or other is- 
sues unique to license renewal. The Commis- 
sion could authorize renewal for a period of 
twenty years plus any time remaining on the 
facility’s initial license. Under the Interior 
Committee approach, the hearing on the re- 
newal application would be greatly expanded 
to include any issues relating to the terms of 
the license, applicable laws and regulations. 
In addition, the license extension could be 
granted for only twenty years, presumably 
excluding any time remaining on the initial 
license. The Interior Committee provision 
would not enhance protection of the public 
health and safety and would unnecessarily 
complicate the license renewal process. 

ENFORCEMENT PETITIONS 

The proposed legislation would also unduly 
restrict the Commission's enforcement au- 
thority. The provisions would require the 
Commission to grant a request for enforce- 
ment action (including revocation of a li- 
cense) filed by a member of the public if 
there is significant noncompliance with the 
terms of the license, the Atomic Energy Act, 
or NRC’s regulations, or if conditions of the 
facility pose undue risks to the public health 
and safety or the common defense and secu- 
rity. The Commission opposes such a provi- 
sion. It eliminates the Commission’s author- 
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ity to assess the significance of conditions or 
violations and determine the appropriate 
corrective actions. Such legislation would 
have the effect of compelling revocation of a 
hospital or power plant's license for minor 
regulatory violations. 
BELOW REGULATORY CONCERN AND FEDERAL 
PREEMPTION 


The Commission continues to oppose legis- 
lation relating to the regulation’ of radio- 
active waste with very low levels of radio- 
activity. The Commission indefinitely halted 
implementation of its 1990 Policy Statement 
on that issue. We perceive no need for legis- 
lation in this area. We are particularly con- 
cerned about legislation that would upset es- 
tablished law and a long history with respect 
to regulation of radiological hazards, espe- 
cially if it applied to nuclear power plants. 
We thus urge rejection of the proposed 
amendment. 

The proposed new section 276 of the Atomic 
Energy Act would permit States to set their 
own individual radiological standards. Under 
its terms, if, after January 1, 1990, the NRC 
were to exempt low-level radioactive wastes 
or other practices, materials, or emissions 
from regulation or were to diminish protec- 
tion of the public health and safety, as deter- 
mined by the State, a State could set its own 
standards. Even a minor change in agency 
requirements in the area of regulation of 
low-level waste could open the door to State- 
by-State regulation. The NRC would likely 
become embroiled in a succession of individ- 
ual State proceedings to determine whether 
NRC has reduced its regulatory requirements 
and to assess the validity of NRC regulations 
which had already gone through appropriate 
rulemaking procedures. Such a process 
would disrupt an existing comprehensive sys- 
tem of Federal nuclear regulation, and could 
also drain significant agency resources from 
protection of the public health and safety. 

Moreover, the language in section 276 cov- 
ers all practices, materials, or emissions in- 
volving radioactivity”. Although the Inte- 
rior Committee Report implies the legisla- 
tion is limited to BRC waste, the broad lan- 
guage, read literally, could permit States to 
set more stringent standards than those set 
by the NRC for the full scope of activities 
regulated by the NRC, including power reac- 
tors and high-level waste facilities. Although 
such a broad interpretation may not have 
been intended, a literal interpretation of the 
statutory language would fundamentally and 
unacceptably alter the current Federal 
framework for the regulation of nuclear 
power under the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended, and would frustrate current ef- 
forts to foster standardization of nuclear 
power plants. 

CLASS C AND LOW-LEVEL RADIOACTIVE WASTE 


The proposed amendment would define 
Class C radioactive waste as high-level radio- 
active waste. This amendment would likely 
result in requiring Class C waste to be dis- 
posed of in a high-level waste repository. 
There is no health and safety justification 
for making Class C wastes a Federal respon- 
sibility and it would be potentially disrup- 
tive to both the national high-level and low- 
level waste programs. 

The Commercial sector and the States 
have been responsibly disposing of Class C 
waste for many years. The three operating 
low-level wastes sites have disposed of Class 
C wastes safely since the inception of the 
classification scheme. Any change in the 
statutory framework for low-level waste dis- 
posal can be potentially disruptive to the 
site selection and development process for 
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new low-level waste sites. For example, if 
Class C wastes will not be disposed of, States 
may initiate rulemaking to reflect the 
change and change the designs of the dis- 
posal facilities. Planning for disposal of 
Class C wastes in a high-level waste reposi- 
tory would introduce new uncertainties (e.g., 
waste forms and volumes) and further com- 
plicate the development and licensing of the 
repository. Consequently, the NRC opposes 
the reclassification of Class C waste. 

The proposed provision would also require 
the NRC to promulgate amended siting cri- 
teria for low-level radioactive waste disposal 
facilities. The Commission cannot support 
this provision because it is confident that its 
existing site suitability requirements are 
adequate to protect the public health and 
safety. Establishment of new criteria at this 
late date could only delay and hinder the 
site-selection process. 

If you have any questions on these mat- 
ters, please do not hesitate to contact me. 

Sincerely, 
IVAN SELIN. 
THE SECRETARY OF ENERGY, 
Washington, DC, May 20, 1992. 
Hon. THOMAS S. FOLEY, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: I am writing to express 
my strong support for passage of the Barton- 
Clement nuclear licensing amendment as a 
substitute to the Interior reported language 
to H.R. 776. 

Predictability is urgently needed in the li- 
censing process for nuclear plants to pre- 
serve nuclear energy as a viable option for 
this Nation. The Barton-Clement amend- 
ment would codify major licensing provi- 
sions of existing Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission (NRC) regulations, providing the 
permanence of law, and would allow safe, 
completed nuclear plants to operate without 
undue delay. 

This amendment would ensure fair and di- 
rect access by the public in raising concerns 
about plant safety while providing a predict- 
able process that is necessary for investment 
in new nuclear plants. Nuclear energy en- 
hances environmental quality while sustain- 
ing economic growth because it produces 
electricity without emissions of sulfur diox- 
ide, nitrogen oxide, or greenhouse gases. En- 
actment of the Interior reported nuclear 
plant, licensing language would result in no 
new nuclear plants being built and operated. 

It is imperative that this country’s ability 
to choose nuclear energy is preserved by pas- 
sage of the Barton-Clement amendment to 
H. R. 776. 

Sincerely. 
JAMES D. WATKINS, 
Admiral, U.S. Navy (Retired). 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. BILIRAKIS. Mr. Chairman, | would like 
to share with you a special perspective on the 
essential nuclear energy plant licensing reform 
provisions that we debate today—the view 
from Wall Street, if you will. 

These licensing reforms strike a reasonable 
compromise between the very real need of the 
investment community for regulatory stability 
and the public’s desire to be assured that new 
nuclear energy plants will attain the highest 
safety levels. 

It is clear that the implementation of a li- 
censing process that takes into account the in- 
dustry’s technological progress in the develop- 
ment of advanced, standardized nuclear 
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power plants is a key element of any frame- 
work leading to the revitalization of this clean 
and safe electricity source. 

Unsurprisingly, the economics of nuclear 
power plants has been seriously undermined 
by both the. uncertainties and delays in plant 
construction and operation. Since electric utili- 
ties must sell securities to willing investors or 
borrow the funds to finance the funds to fi- 
nance plant construction, costs increase 
sharply as construction and licensing sched- 
ules lengthen and interest costs pile up. 

During the 1970's, these costs escalated 
from $300 million to $500 million—and then 
into the billions during the 1980's. Without the 
development of a licensing process fair to all 
parties involved, we will not see another nu- 
clear power plant constructed in this Nation. 
Indeed, not one has been constructed in the 
past decade. 

This amendment would provide the nuclear 
energy industry with the regulatory stability 
and fairness necessary to attract investor cap- 
ital back to the industry—but it will also pro- 
vide the public with an assurance that the pro- 
posed plant design is safe and economical. 

Such provisions are crucial if nuclear energy 
is to retain its rightful place in meeting the Na- 
tion’s evergrowing electricity demands. 

am deeply gratified that the Public Service 
Commission in my home State of Florida sup- 
ports the Clement-Barton reforms and op- 
poses the provisions reported by the House 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee. 

| hope that my colleagues will take advan- 
tage of this historic opportunity to open up our 
Nation’s energy future, and support this 
amendment. Its provisions will allow U.S. citi- 
zens to enjoy the environmental and energy 
security benefits of nuclear energy—which an- 
swers more than 20 percent of our electricity 
needs, 

Mr. CLEMENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
30 seconds to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. CUNNINGHAM]. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank my friend, the gentleman from 
Tennessee, for yielding me this time. 

I rise in support of the Barton 
amendment. The gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. MILLER] stated that there is 
no confidence in this technology. I 
floated around on a nuclear class car- 
rier with 5,000 men and sometimes 
women on board, and we felt fully con- 
fident. We have nuclear subs. This 
technology is 40 years old. It is safe, it 
is proven. 

If one lives on a fixed income and 
wants rates to go down, then this is the 
way to go. It is safe for the environ- 
ment. Would I put it in my State? Yes. 
Would I have my family close to it? 
The answer is yes. Support the Barton- 
Clement amendment. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KOST- 
MAYER], 

Mr. KOSTMAYER. Mr. Chairman, 
this is a very simple proposition. It 
says that if a plant has been con- 
structed, and after construction has 
been completed new and significant 
safety information comes to light, that 
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there ought to be a public hearing. 
Why is that unreasonable? 

Here is what the American people 
think of the proposal. Congress is now 
debating a proposal to eliminate the 
second safety hearing. That is what we 
are debating. That is Barton-Clement, 
to eliminate the second safety hearing. 
And what do our constituents say? 
They say they are opposed to the Bar- 
ton-Clement amendment by 79 percent. 

Why would anybody in the name of 
God oppose this amendment? Only if 
new and significant information comes 
to light does the NRC have the option 
to hold a second hearing. The gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. LENT] was 
wrong. They are not mandated. They 
are not required. They have got to go 
through three pages of recommenda- 
tions and standards in order to hold 
that hearing. 

That is what we are talking about. 
Safety is not what has slowed down the 
nuclear industry in this country. If the 
Members support Clement-Barton, they 
are saying that if new and significant 
information is brought to light there 
can be no public hearing. 

Mr. LENT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KOSTMAYER. I am happy to 
yield to my friend, the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. LENT. Mr. Chairman, I am look- 
ing at what I said. I said this, and lis- 
ten carefully: ‘‘While the Miller provi- 
sion does not per se require a post-con- 
struction hearing, the threshold it es- 
tablishes for triggering a post-con- 
struction hearing is very low.” 

That is very different from the lan- 
guage the gentleman has attributed to 
me. 

Mr. KOSTMAYER. Mr. Chairman, 
this is the threshold, three full pages. 
This is not a low threshold. 

Let me say to my friend, the gen- 
tleman from New York, who deter- 
mines the threshold? The Nuclear Reg- 
ulatory Commission determines the 
threshold. The gentleman’s friends on 
the Nuclear Regulatory Commission 
are the ones that get to say, No. 1, is it 
new and significant information; and, 
No. 2, should there be a hearing? 

It is up to them. How can anybody 
object to that? 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 4 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. SHARP]. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the Clement-Barton 
amendment. It ought to be clear by 
now that what we are being asked to do 
in this amendment is to establish the 
final law here tonight on what will be 
the conditions of a public hearing on 
major safety or new safety questions. I 
do not think most Members of the 
House want to make that final decision 
here tonight. 

This is the Senate language which 
came out of a quick, late-in-the-session 
compromise in the Senate. They an- 
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ticipated, as we anticipate, that there 
will be a final analysis of this, a final 
negotiation, at the conference commit- 
tee. This is not the be-all and end-all of 
whether we will build nuclear power 
plants in this country. It is indeed not 
the main argument about licensing re- 
form. 

We have already seen fundamental li- 
censing reform. One hundred and thir- 
teen power plants, which it was just ar- 
gued are very safe, were built under the 
old regime allowing intervention, al- 
lowing double hearings, allowing all 
kinds of things. They operate. Nobody 
is asking to build another one now. 
Many people would like for somebody 
to come forward and do that. 

The NRC has fundamentally changed 
the rules. What we are arguing about is 
one issue in all of that reform. It is 
when and under what conditions will 
we insist on a public hearing and a 
thorough review of a brand new safety 
issue that was not previously consid- 
ered. That is what we are trying to de- 
termine, and believe me, we can get a 
dozen lawyers to argue over what kind 
of hearing, exactly when the threshold 
is, whether a lawsuit will be filed. 

What is what we are being asked to 
quickly resolve in 40 minutes here, is 
those conditions that we ought to be 
allowed to negotiate on in the con- 
ference committee and not decide once 
and for all for the next 30 years how 
that is going to be. 

The system has been reformed. The 
amendment we are being asked to sup- 
port tonight will in fact tie the hands 
of the NRC, making it very difficult. 
They must prove imminent danger to 
the public, imminent danger, or else 
they have got to let the powerplant go 
into operation. 

Going into operation is not like 
starting up any other factory in this 
country. Going into operation means 
contamination of the planet. We now 
have a brand new economic cost we 
may have to deal with if anything else 
goes wrong. We have a risk of safety. 
Once we get into this, we are into a 
new order of magnitude of potential 
costs. 

Does it not make sense to leave a 
last opportunity, not in all cases, only 
if it can be proven that there is a seri- 
ous, very serious new safety issue, that 
that be considered and the public be al- 
lowed in? 
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We do have a relatively good safety 
record in this country, certainly dra- 
matically better than Eastern Europe 
and the Soviet Union and some places 
elsewhere in Europe. 

The reason we do is because we have 
vigorous NRC regulation, because we 
have congressional oversight and be- 
cause we have allowed participation by 
the public and criticism of the process. 
Unlike the Soviet Union, we do not ex- 
clude the public. I know the gentleman 
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will argue that he does not exclude the 
public, but indeed it is dramatically re- 
duced, when, where, and under what 
conditions they may be able to partici- 
pate. 

Let us negotiate this. I am not alto- 
gether happy with the provisions in the 
Interior and Insular Affairs bill that is 
the underlying bill of this, but we are 
going to negotiate with the Senate 
that is very determined that we make 
a decision on this issue. Give us that 
opportunity. Vote no“ on Clement- 
Barton. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. SHARP] yields back 
one-half minute. The gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. CLEMENT] has 1 minute 


remaining. 

Mr. CLEMENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself the remaining time. 

I cannot believe what I hear from 
those speaking for the Miller language. 
They know very well that the Miller 
language is a killer amendment. They 
know very well if that language re- 
mains in the bill that we will not see 
any more nuclear plants. That has al- 
ready been commented about we have 
not had a new order for a new nuclear 
plant since 1978. 

We want to be diversified I believe in 
this country in all sources of energy, 
and our percentage of nuclear energy is 
less than practically any of the devel- 
oped, industrialized countries in the 
world. 

We have an opportunity to have 
clean energy. We have an opportunity 
to have an environmentally safe source 
of energy, and yet I hear those that 
profess to be for the Miller language 
speaking in terms that we are not 
going to give anyone the opportunity 
of a hearing. That is nonsense. 

Any information, any information 
that comes to the attention of the Nu- 
clear Regulatory Commission under 
the Clement-Barton amendment will be 
included, can be considered and can be 
a part of the record and determine 
whether the plant is safe or not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California [Mr. MILLER] has one- 
half minute remaining. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself the remaining one- 
half minute. 

Mr. Chairman, let me just say to my 
colleagues here in the House that I 
hope they will vote against Barton- 
Clement, and I hope they understand, 
and I appreciate the cult of personal- 
ity, that this is not the Miller amend- 
ment to the Miller language. This was 
language reported out on a bipartisan 
basis out of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs after some 12 or 13 
hours’ debate. This represents the work 
product of that committee, and what it 
does is exactly what the speakers on 
this side have said. It assures the pub- 
lic the right to go in where there is a 
significant new problem during the 
construction of one of these facilities, 


before we contaminate the facility and 
are unable to correct it. 

Let us remember the history of this. 
In California, remember when they re- 
versed the blueprints, and they had all 
of the structures in the wrong place? 
Would Members like to be able to go in 
and have a hearing and tell them to 
correct it before they fire that baby 
up? Under the Barton-Clement amend- 
ment we would not be able to do that. 
Under ours we would have a right to do 
it. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. CLEMENT]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 254, noes 160, 
not voting 20, as follows: 


[Roll No. 134] 
AYES—254 
Alexander DeLay Hunter 
Allard Derrick Hutto 
Allen Dickinson Hyde 
Anderson Dicks Inhofe 
Andrews (NJ) Dingell Ireland 
Andrews (TX) Donnelly James 
Annunzio Dooley Jefferson 
Archer Doolittle Jenkins 
Armey Dornan (CA) Johnson (CT) 
Baker Dreier Johnson (TX) 
Ballenger Duncan Jones (NC) 
Barnard Dwyer Kanjorski 
Barrett Edwards (TX) Klug 
Barton m Kolbe 
Bateman English Kyl 
Bentley Erdreich Lagomarsino 
Bereuter Espy Lancaster 
Bevill Ewing Laughlin 
Bilirakis Fascell Leach 
Blackwell Fawell Lehman (CA) 
Bliley Fields Lent 
Boehner Foglietta Lewis (CA) 
Borski Franks (CT) Lewis (FL) 
Brewster Frost Lightfoot 
Brooks Gallegly Lipinski 
Broomfield Gallo Livingston 
Browder Geren Lloyd 
Bunning Gillmor Lowery (CA) 
Burton Gingrich Manton 
Bustamante Gordon Marlenee 
Byron Goss Martin 
Callahan Gradison Martinez 
Camp Guarini McCandless 
Carper Gunderson McCollum 
Carr Hall (OH) McCrery 
Chandler Hall (TX) McCurdy 
Chapman Hamilton McDade 
Clement Hammerschmidt McEwen 
Clinger McGrath 
le Hansen McMillan (NC) 
Coleman (MO) Harris MeMillen (MD) 
Coleman (TX) Hastert McNulty 
Collins (IL) Hatcher Meyers 
Collins (MI) Hayes (LA) Mfume 
Combest Hefley Michel 
Condit Hefner Miller (OH) 
Cooper Henry Miller (WA) 
Coughlin Herger Molinari 
Cox (CA) Hobson Montgomery 
Cramer Holloway Moorhead 
Crane Hopkins Morella 
Cunningham Horton Morrison 
Dannemeyer Hoyer Murphy 
Darden Hubbard Murtha 
Davis Huckaby Myers 
de la Garza Hughes Nagle 
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Natcher 
Nichols 
Nussle 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Orton 
Oxley 
Packard 
Parker 
Pastor 
Patterson 
Paxon 
Payne (VA) 
Peterson (FL) 


Bryant 
Campbell (CA) 
Campbell (CO) 


Ford (TN) 
Frank (MA) 
Gejdenson 
Gekas 
Gephardt 
Gilchrest 
Gilman 
Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Green 
Hayes (IL) 


Anthony 
AuCoin 
Boxer 
Edwards (OK) 
Ford (MI) 
Gaydos 
Gibbons 


Rose Stump 
Rostenkowski Sundquist 
Roth Swift 
Roukema Tallon 
Rowland Tanner 
Russo Tauzin 
Sangmeister Taylor (NC) 
Santorum tans 8 
Sarpallus omas (GA) 
Saxton Thomas (WY) 

Thornton 
e Torricelli 
Schulze Towne 
Sensenbrenner Upton 
Shaw Valentine 
Shuster Vander Jagt, 
Sisisky Volkmer 
Skeen Walker 
Skelton coe 
Smith (TA) 

Weldon 
Smith (OR) Wolf 
Smith (TX) Yatron 
ps rag Young (AK) 

ponca Young (FL) 
Spratt Zelift 
Stallings Zimmer 
Stearns 
Stenholm 
NOES—160 
Hertel Perkins 
Hoagland Peterson (MN) 
Hochbrueckner Pickle 
Horn Poshard 
Houghton Rahall 
Jacobs Ramstad 
Johnson (SD) Reed 
Johnston Richardson 
Jontz Riggs 
Kaptur 
Kasich Ros-Lehtinen 
Kennedy Roybal 
Kennelly Sabo 
Kildee Sanders 
Kleczka Savage 
Kopetski Sawyer 
Kostmayer Scheuer 
LaFalce Schroeder 
Lantos Schumer 
LaRocco Serrano 
Lehman (FL) Sharp 
Levin (MI) Shays 
Lewis (GA) Sikorski 
Long Skaggs 
Lowey (NY) Slattery 
Luken Slaughter 
Machtley Smith (FL) 
Markey Snowe 
Matsui Solarz 
Mavroules Staggers 
Mazzoli Stark 
McCloskey Stokes 
McDermott Studds 
McHugh Swett 
Miller (CA) Synar 
Mineta Taylor (MS) 
Mink Torres 
Moakley Traficant 
Mollohan Unsoeld 
Moody Vento 
Mrazek Visclosky 
Neal (MA) Vucanovich 
Neal (NC) Washington 
Nowak Waters 
Oberstar Waxman 
Obey Weiss 
Olver Wheat 
Owens (NY) Williams 
Owens (UT) ise 
Pallone Wolpe 
Panetta Wyden 
Pease Yates 
Pelosi 
Penny 
NOT VOTING—20 

Grandy Quillen 
Jones (GA) Rangel 
Kolter Roe 
Levine (CA) Traxler 
Moran Whitten 
Oakar Wylie 
Payne (NJ) 
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o 2051 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Anthony for, with Mr. Levine of Cali- 
fornia against. 
Mr. Quillen for, with Mrs. Boxer against. 


Mr. APPLEGATE and Ms. KAPTUR 
changed their vote from aye“ to no.“ 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is now in order to 
consider amendment No. 4, printed in 
House Report 102-528. 

For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. MARKEY] rise? 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MARKEY 

Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will in- 
quire of the gentleman, is this the 
original amendment, or is this the 
amendment, as modified, pursuant to 
the unanimous consent request pre- 
viously entered into by the House? 

Mr. MARKEY. The amendment has 
not been modified, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. This is the amend- 
ment as originally offered? 

Mr. MARKEY. That is correct, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will des- 
ignate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MARKEY: Page 
200, after line 11, insert the following new 
section (and conform the table of contents 
accordingly): 

SEC. 214. STATE REGULATION OF THE PRODUC- 
TION OF NATURAL GAS. 

Section 602 of the Natural Gas Policy Act 
of 1978 is amended by adding a new sub- 
section (c), as follows: 

„) STATE REGULATION OF THE PRODUCTION 
OF NATURAL GAS,— 

(1) CERTAIN STATE RESOURCE AND PROP- 
ERTY REGULATION AUTHORIZED.—State regula- 
tion of natural gas production, which has the 
substantial purpose or effect of furthering le- 
gitimate State interests in resource con- 
servation, the prevention of physical waste 
and the protection of correlative rights of 
producers in a common reservoir, including— 

) oil and natural gas well spacing; 

B) prevention of flaring and physical 
waste; 

“(C) prevention of undue drainage and pro- 
tection of correlative rights of producers 
within, or probably within, a common res- 
ervoir; 

„D) flow restrictions against past over- 
producers within, or probably within, a com- 
mon reservoir; 

E) unitization of a reservoir; 

F) restrictions on production of natural 
gas caps in oil/gas reservoirs; 

(8) gas/oil ratios; and 

“(H) maximization of ultimate hydro- 
carbon production according to sound engi- 
neering practices, 
is authorized, notwithstanding any inciden- 
tal effect from such regulation of restricting 
production and increasing prices. 

(2) CERTAIN STATE PRICING REGULATION 
PROHIBITED.—A State may not engage in reg- 
ulation of the production of natural gas 
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which has the substantial purpose or effect 
of generally restricting natural gas produc- 
tion and raising the general price level of 
natural gas, including— 

“(A) market demand prorationing; 

„B) statewide prorationing; 

() prorationing between reservoirs not 
reasonably shown to be in geologic commu- 
nication; and 

“(D) other prorationing which unreason- 
ably prevents buyers from purchasing lower- 
priced natural gas in preference to higher- 
priced natural gas. 

(3) COURT ENFORCEMENT.—Any natural gas 
pipeline, private or municipal local distribu- 
tion company, natural gas marketer, 
consumer of natural gas, or State public 
utility regulatory commission may bring a 
civil action in the Federal district court for 
the District of Columbia to enjoin any State 
regulation, including any State or State 
agency rule, order, or law, on grounds it is 
prohibited under paragraph (2). Such court 
shall, after considering the purpose and ef- 
fect of such regulation and all relevant infor- 
mation, set aside and enjoin such regulation 
to the extent it is prohibited under para- 


graph (2). 
“(4) STATE-OWNED PRODUCTION.—This sub- 


section shall not apply to the regulation of a 
natural gas well wholly owned by a State or 
the portion of a natural gas well’s produc- 
tion owned by a State.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
MARKEY] will be recognized for 10 min- 
utes, and a Member opposed will be rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

The chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. MARKEY]. 

Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill is very, very good for natural gas, 
the totality of the national energy bill 
we are passing is good for natural gas; 
however, since the Committee on En- 
ergy and Commerce finished delibera- 
tions on March 30 on this bill, there 
has been a dramatic increase in natural 
gas prices across this country. Actions 
have been taken in Oklahoma and in 
Texas and are being contemplated in 
other States which have led to a specu- 
lative boom in natural gas prices, 
which have spiked the price of natural 
gas up 27 percent over the last couple 
of months. 

This legislation deals with the con- 
cept of prorationing. Historically that 
has been used by the States in the 
southwest and other parts of the coun- 
try to allocate geologically between 
different oil and gas-producing areas 
and their rights to particular res- 


ervoirs. 

The bill, Mr. Chairman, insures that 
in the conference committee between 
the House and the Senate there will in 
fact be a vehicle that will make it pos- 
sible for us to determine the extent to 
which the changes which are taking 
place right now in the natural gas-pro- 
ducing States in this country—by the 
way, 10-million barrels of oil equiva- 
lent in natural gas is consumed in 
America each day, only 8 million bar- 
rels of oil consumed domestically pro- 
duced—a huge issue for consumers in 
this country. 

A vote yes on this bill, Mr. Chair- 
man, will help to keep those natural 
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gas prices down; otherwise, there will 
be a $6 billion increase in natural gas 
prices for consuming States in this 
country over the next year if the 
present trend of the last 6 weeks con- 
tinues across this country. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. SYNAR. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
form Oklahoma [Mr. SYNAR] is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. SYNAR. Mr. Chairman, for pur- 
poses of debate only, I yield 1 minute 
to the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
TAUZIN]. 

Mr. TAUZIN. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
MARKEY] has a consumer price problem 
in Massachusetts, I suggest that the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
MARKEY] look at Massachusetts. 

The wellhead price of natural gas has 
continued to fall for the last several 
years. On May 18, the wellhead price of 
natural gas out of the State of Louisi- 
ana was $1.47 less than it was last year. 
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The natural gas wellhead price in 
Louisiana and other producer States 
has continued to plummet. In 1984 it 
was $2.66 per Mcf; in 1991, $1.55. On May 
18 it was $1.47. It has continued to go 
down. 

Yet this is the price that is paid by 
consumers in Massachusetts and New 
York; in Massachusetts, $7.83 in 1984, in 
1991, $8.05. 

Yes, he has a consumer price prob- 
lem, but it is not the wellhead price 
problem; it has something to do with 
prices charged by the local distribution 
company. 

What does his amendment do? His 
amendment prohibits the conservation 
orders issued in our States to preserve, 
protect and efficiently produce natural 
gas for America. 

This amendment will, in effect, pro- 
hibit our States from doing anything 
that has any effect on market prices, 
even though what we do is done for the 
purpose of conservation, even though it 
is done for the purpose of protecting 
our environment, even though it is 
done for all the right reasons. 

Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. MOORHEAD]. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding this 
time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment by Mr. MARKEY and Mr. 
SCHEUER to prohibit States from limit- 
ing natural gas production based on 
market rather than scientific or geo- 
logic considerations. 

H.R. 776 promotes the increased use 
of natural gas because it is an inexpen- 
sive, clean burning, domestically abun- 
dant resource, However, recent actions 
by certain States to limit natural gas 
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production based on economic consid- 
erations will make natural gas less 
available, artificially raise prices and 
harm both producers and consumers. 
This would be contrary to what we are 
trying to achieve in H.R. 776. 

I sympathize with producer concerns 
about low natural gas prices but be- 
lieve that these concerns are better an- 
swered by expanding gas markets. H.R. 
776 does this by encouraging independ- 
ent gas-fired electricity and natural 
gas vehicles and by making it easier 
for natural gas to reach markets by 
streamlining pipeline construction. 

If allowed, prorationing will reduce 
natural gas supply below market de- 
mands and artificially boost natural 
gas prices. This will reduce consumer 
confidence in natural gas, discourage 
investment in natural gas exploration, 
gas-fired electric power generation, 
and natural gas vehicles. The result 
will be smaller rather than larger natu- 
ral gas markets. All citizens will be 
prevented from receiving the full envi- 
ronmental benefits of this clean-burn- 
ing fossil fuel. 

Thus, I urge my colleagues to sup- 
port his amendment. 

Mr. SYNAR. Mr. Chairman, for pur- 
poses of debate, I yield 1 minute to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. SLAT- 
TERY]. 

Mr. SLATTERY. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I would just like to 
urge my colleagues to listen carefully 
to this debate because what we are 
about to do is make a decision involv- 
ing billions of dollars in this country. 

I for one deeply resent the fact that 
we are out here on the floor without 
hearings, with about a 10-minute de- 
bate on both sides, making a decision 
of this magnitude. It is ill-advised, and 
it is targeted at gas producers in this 
country, and it is coming from a man 
who represents the State of Massachu- 
setts, who has a problem with natural 
gas prices, which this gentleman can 
appreciate. But I would just urge the 
body to take into consideration this 
fact: The price of gas has increased in 
the State of Massachusetts, but $1.21, 
all of the price increase, is due to the 
local distribution company. The utili- 
ties in Massachusetts are obviously not 
being effectively regulated, and the ac- 
tual price that producers have col- 
lected in the State of Massachusetts on 
natural gas has actually declined in 
the last 3 years. 

Please keep that in mind as we vote 
on this amendment that has not had 
adequate hearings. My friends, this is 
when we are at our worst, when we are 
legislating like this. 

Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the cosponsor of the 
amendment, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. SCHEUER]. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, the 
reason why we have not had hearings is 
because this entire matter only bub- 
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bled to the surface a matter of weeks 
ago when, after the Committee on En- 
ergy and Commerce reported this bill, 
Texas, Louisiana, and Oklahoma opted 
for the power to ratchet down produc- 
tion so that perhaps they could ratchet 
up prices. 

Now, there are several perfectly le- 
gitimate reasons for going into a pro- 
rationing program, to protect the re- 
source, to prevent waste, all kinds of 
legitimate reasons. And all of those are 
protected under our amendment. 

We are not trying to stop the gas- 
producing States from doing anything 
that is justifiable, that has a geologic 
reason. But if it does not have a geo- 
logic reason and the effect will be to 
ratchet down production and its effect 
will be to raise prices, then we say, no, 
then we say the vast number of con- 
suming States need protection. 

Mr. SYNAR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the dean of the Texas delega- 
tion, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BROOKS]. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
before the House in opposition of the 
Markey amendment. This amendment 
would unnecessarily interfere with the 
long-standing rights of States to regu- 
late natural gas production and protect 
gas producers. The amendment pro- 
hibits market demand proration, while 
allowing protection of correlative 
rights. In Texas, market demand prora- 
tion is what has protected correlative 
rights for the last 60 years. During 
these 60 years, the Railroad Commis- 
sion of Texas has maintained the regu- 
latory authority to determine the sup- 
ply of natural gas needed to meet de- 
mand. The language in the amendment 
would strip from the States the right 
to manage and conserve their natural 
resources, to protect their citizens 
from unemployment, and to keep their 
economies from bankruptcy. 
Prorationing is designed to promote ef- 
ficient and environmentally respon- 
sible development of crude oil and nat- 
ural gas. The U.S. Supreme Court re- 
cently upheld a strict allowable system 
in Kansas by saying that it was pre- 
cisely the sort of scheme that Congress 
intended to leave within a State’s au- 
thority.“ I further feel that it is pre- 
mature to have this measure voted on 
by the full House since the committee 
was never given the opportunity to 
vote on it. 

Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. LENT]. 

Mr. LENT. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding this time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by Mr. MARKEY and 
Mr. SCHEUER to prohibit States from 
placing limits on natural gas produc- 
tion based on solely economic reasons. 

Currently, natural gas producers are 
facing historically low prices. In an ef- 
fort to raise prices certain States have 
placed limits on natural gas production 
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which are designed to artificially boost 
prices by forcing supply below free 
market levels. If pursued, these efforts 
will only invite a consumer backlash 
that will hurt, not help, gas producers. 

The answer to producer concerns is 
to expand natural gas markets. H.R. 
766 does this. 

However, prorationing by artificially 
boosting natural gas prices will de- 
crease rather than expand markets for 
this clean-burning, domestically abun- 
dant resource. Such artificial price in- 
creases will also discourage potential 
investment in gas-fired electric power 
generation and natural gas vehicles. 
Allowing States to form a mini-OPEC 
to limit natural gas production will 
hurt both natural gas producers and 
consumers and will be contrary to the 
goals of H.R. 776. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge support for this 
amendment. 

Mr. SYNAR. Mr. chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from New 
Mexico [Mr. RICHARDSON]. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in strong opposition to this amend- 
ment. First, it would precipitate a re- 
gional war on energy, and so far this 
bill has avoided this. 

Second, it unfairly overrides the au- 
thority of the States to regulate the 
production of natural gas and other re- 
sources. 

Third, producing States are being 
targeted unfairly because Massachu- 
setts has a problem. 

Fourth, it needlessly establishes a 
Federal standard where none is needed. 

There are already legal recourses to 
deal with this problem. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a killer amend- 
ment, it will drive producing State 
Members and Governors to oppose this 
bill. 

This is a good bipartisan bill, but let 
us defeat this amendment. 

This amendment would limit States rights to 
balance natural gas production with demand. 
State have long had prorationing authority. If 
the amendment were adopted it would prevent 
States from the right to manage and conserve 
their natural resources, protect against unem- 
ployment, and prevent economic bankruptcy. 

The underlying issue here is the price of 
natural gas. While proponents of this amend- 
ment claim it is needed to protect residential 
consumers from unfair gas prices, the fact is 
that gas prices at the wellhead are at an all 
time low but this has not changed the price of 
gas to residential consumers. The price to res- 
idential consumers has remained steady or 
even increased despite low gas prices at the 
wellhead. There is not correlation between 
wellhead prices and residential prices. 

Finally, this amendment is not clearly draft- 
ed and deals with an extremely complicated 
issue. Yet no hearings in either the House or 
the Senate have been held. | would urge my 
colleague Mr. MARKEY to withdraw this amend- 
ment from floor consideration so that Members 
have ample opportunity to hear all the facts on 
this issue. Otherwise, | urge my colleagues to 
vote no on this amendment. 
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OPPOSE MARKEY/SCHEUER AMENDMENT 

The amendment prohibits market demand 
proration, while allowing protection of correl- 
ative rights. In Texas, market demand prora- 
tion is what has protected correlative rites for 
the last 60 years. If market demand proration 
is outlawed, present correlative rights’ protec- 
tion is outlawed. 

The language evidenced in the amendment 
is confusing as well as contradictory. If adopt- 
ed, it would strip from the States the right to 
manage and conserve their natural resources, 
to protect their citizens from unemployment, 
and to their economies from bankruptcy. 

The 8 represents a Federal intru- 
sion into a regulatory area historically reserved 
for the States. For 60 years, the Railroad 
Commission of Texas has maintained the reg- 
ulatory authority to determine the supply of 
natural gas needed to meet demand. Over 30 
States have some oil and gas production. 

Prorationing is designed to promote efficient 
and environmentally responsible development 
of crude oil and natural gas. The U.S. Su- 
preme Court has ruled consistently that allow- 
able systems—prorationing—are constitu- 
tional; most recently the Supreme Court 
upheld a strict allowable system in Kansas by 
saying that it was precisely the sort of 
scheme that Congress intended to leave with- 
in a State’s authority.” This same line of cases 
prevents cartels among the States and pro- 
vides other protections including various ave- 
nues of relief for States and individuals who 
believe they have been victimized by the ac- 
tions of other States. 

Texas is the largest natural gas producer. It 
is also the largest consumer of gas. Over 63 
percent of the gas produced in Texas is 
consumed there. Texas trying to raise natural 
gas prices would be a “get poor quick” 
scheme. 

Markey-Scheuer would limit legitimate 
State's rights and wrongly focuses the natural 
gas debate on the producing States. The un- 
derlying issue is the price of natural gas. And 
the facts are simply, the price of natural gas 
has been declining at the well head and in- 
creasing on residential consumers. This is a 
complicated issue requiring Chairman DIN- 
GELt’s and Subcommittee Chairman SHARP’s 
review. 

Markey-Scheuer should be opposed. 

The amendment attempts to limit State's 
rights to balance natural gas production with 
demand. 

The amendment has not been subject to a 
hearing in the House or Senate. 

The amendment wrongly strikes at natural 
gas producing States. 

Natural gas prices have been at historic all 
time lows, while prices to residential consum- 
ers have stayed the same or increased. 

The amendment would permit the continu- 
ation of sweetheart low-priced natural gas 
sales to commercial natural gas consumers to 
the detriment of residential consumers. 

Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. PETRI]. 

Mr. PETRI. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding this time to 
me. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
Markey-Scheuer prorationing amend- 
ment to H.R. 776. 
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There is widespread agreement 
among environmentalists and econo- 
mists that natural gas provides this 
country with a plentiful, clean, effi- 
cient, safe, and affordable domestic en- 
ergy source. We need to increase our 
use of natural gas and develop new uses 
for it in the transportation, appliance, 
and electricity generation fields. This 
will help us reduce our dependence on 
foreign oil in a clean dependable way. 

Unfortunately, however, several of 
the States in the South and West 
which account for over half of the do- 
mestic gas production, seem to be in- 
terested in creating a sort of domestic 
natural gas cartel designed to raise the 
price of natural gas for the benefit of 
the producing States, and at the ex- 
pense of the rest of us. 

Some States have adopted, and oth- 
ers are considering adopting, policies 
designed to limit natural gas produc- 
tion, making it more expensive for con- 
sumers. 

Not only is this bad news for the 
State of Wisconsin, it is bad news for 
the rest of the country. In the last 
month since passage of prorationing 
rules by several States, natural gas 
prices have gone up 32 cents per thou- 
sand cubic feet costing consumers $6 
billion. In Wisconsin, the additional 
cost to consumers is over $102 million. 
This is outrageous and must be 
stopped. 

This amendment specifically allows 
certain types of regulations that are 
designed to protect the environment 
and prolong the life of the reservoir. 
But, it also prohibits prorationing 
whose purpose it is to limit the supply 
in order to increase the price. 

The decision as to whether a particu- 
lar prorationing scheme is allowable is 
left to the courts. I urge my colleagues 
to support this amendment. 
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Mr. SYNAR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
MCCURDY]. 

Mr. MCCURDY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in strong opposition to this thought- 
less amendment. 

Mr. SYNAR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. FIELDS]. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, let us 
get right to the heart of this debate, 
and let me use Texas as an example. 
There is no provision, and I want to 
stress no provision” in the Texas 
prorationing rules that sets gas pro- 
duction at less than market demand. 
The rationing has nothing whatsoever 
to do with price, and let us look at 
what prorationing does. 

First, Mr. Chairman, it protects ad- 
joining landowners from being drained 
of their natural resources by someone 
else. Second, it brings some order to a 
very complex marketplace, and we 
would have found this out if we would 
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have had committee hearings, if we 
would have had committee consider- 
ation of this precipitous and dangerous 
amendment. But we did not have those 
hearings. We did not have that consid- 
eration in committee. 

In addition, Mr. Chairman, I want to 
point out what the Secretary of Energy 
says. He says that this amendment 
raises difficult legal issues that require 
careful analysis. These issues could in- 
clude complex questions of constitu- 
tional law concerning the balance of 
the right of States to regulate produc- 
tion within the States and the power of 
the Federal Government to regulate 
interstate commerce. 

Mr. Chairman, | rise in opposition to the 
amendment proposed by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts and the gentleman from New 
York. This amendment will cause serious mis- 
chief to States ability to protect their citizens 
private property rights and their natural re- 
sources. 


Recently the Texas Railroad Commission 
approved some changes to the State regula- 
tions governing natural gas proration. The 
Texas prorationing system has been in place 
for about 60 years. Due to changes in the 
Federal regulatory structure and other 
changes, the old regulations were not meeting 
the needs of the current situation. Some 
changes were necessary in order to prevent 
violations of State law and infringement on the 
correlative rights of natural gas producers. 

As Members of Congress we all know that 
it is necessary to revisit certain laws and regu- 
lations every few years to make sure that they 
are accomplishing the mandates set forward 
by us. Why should we deny the States the 
same rights to make changes that we enjoy? 

Mr. Chairman, there have been no hearings, 
or committee consideration of this subject or 
this amendment. This amendment strips 
States of the right to manage their own natural 
resources. The Markey-Scheuer amendment 
would overrule a long history created by nu- 
merous Supreme Court decisions upholding 
States rights on this issue. The amendment is 
unnecessary because there are avenues of re- 
lief already available for those who have com- 
plaints about the way States manage their re- 
sources. Why do this—unless this is being 
done for political or regional purposes? 

It is not the intent of Texas, nor any other 
producing State to limit production of natural 
gas in order to drive up prices. Since Texas is 
the largest natural gas consumer as well as 
producer, it would not be in the State’s best 
interest to raise natural gas prices. 

Mr. Chairman, this is too important of an 
issue to consider in such a precipitous man- 
ner. Even the Department of Energy has stat- 
ed that the amendment “raises difficult legal 
issues that require careful analysis. These is- 
sues could include complex questions of con- 
stitutional law concerning the balance of the 
Right of States to regulate production within 
the State and the Power of the Federal Gov- 
emment to regulate interstate commerce. 
These issues require additional time for proper 
legal analysis.” | would urge my colleagues to 
defeat this mischievous amendment. 

Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Rhode 
Island [Mr. MACHTLEY]. 
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Mr. MACHTLEY. Mr. Chairman, this 
has everything to do with the price of 
natural gas because what is going to 
happen is there will be an artificial 
limit on the amount of gas which is 
going to drive prices up. As our econo- 
mies are trying to get going, it is going 
to cost those States who have green on 
that chart in the front 60, per family, 
additional dollars in order to help 
three States which produce half the 
natural gas. 

Now I have no problem with helping 
those States. But why should we put it 
in an unnatural way, in an artificial 
formula, to those consuming States of 
Texas, Louisiana, and Oklahoma? 

Mr. Chairman, I urge my constitu- 
encies who are concerned about this 
unnatural limitation of gas to vote for 
this amendment. 

Mr. SYNAR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. THOM- 
AS]. 

Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. MARKEY]. 

Mr. SYNAR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. ANDREWS]. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, this is really very simple. It is a 
matter of trying to create constancy 
and fairness in the marketplace. Texas 
Railroad Commissioner Bob Krueger 
outlined it pretty well. It is like two 
people trying to suck out of a soda 
with two straws. If we do not have 
some kind of recordkeeping, if we do 
not have some kind of umpire to deter- 
mine the equities, one owner is going 
to suck more gas out of that reservoir, 
and that is exactly what the States are 
asking to be able to do, to make the de- 
termination of price, to find some bal- 
ance between those landowners and eq- 
uity owners that are drawing out of 
that same reservoir. 

That is all this is, the correlative 
rights of the small independents. 

Now the result of the amendment of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. MARKEY] is likely not to affect the 
great big producers. It is likely to af- 
fect the little guy, the small land- 
owner, the small guy that is trying to 
produce natural gas out there, the very 
person in this industry that is the most 
fragile and the most hurt by the cur- 
rent economic conditions. 

This is a bad amendment, and it 
should be defeated. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment has 
not been considered by any of the var- 
ious committees to which the energy 
bill was referred. This complicated 
issue has not been the subject of even 
one hearing. It is patently inappropri- 
ate that we reduce such a complex 
issue to a short, simple floor debate be- 
tween different regions of the country. 

This amendment addresses the pro- 
rationing of natural resources by 
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States—something 33 States have been 
doing for many years, some for almost 
60 years. Prorationing is something 
that the Supreme Court has deemed 
* * * precisely the sort of scheme that 
Congress intended to leave within a 
State’s authority.” 

The recent deregulation of the natu- 
ral gas industry has fundamentally 
changed natural gas markets and has 
necessarily created a need for States to 
reevaluate their prorationing rules. 
States must ensure that the correl- 
ative rights of the smaller producers 
are protected. 

Our former colleague Bob Krueger 
has explained the concept of correl- 
ative rights like this, It's like having 
two straws in the same soda. If I’m 
drinking from mine and you aren’t 
drinking any, I'll eventually drink 
your share of the soda.” This is all the 
States are trying to do—simply ensure 
that if someone owns an asset they can 
decide whether or not to sell that asset 
without the fear of it being stolen if 
they decide not to sell. 

Our entire economy is based on a free 
market with willing buyers and willing 
sellers. It then makes absolute sense 
that if one owns rights to a reservoir of 
natural gas, that person not be forced 
to sell his portion of the gas reservoir 
or have it stolen by his next door 
neighbor who has decided, for whatever 
reason, to produce and sell his portion. 
It is critical that the States retain the 
right to protect correlative rights. 

Many suggest that new prorationing 
rules represent efforts to raise the 
price of natural gas? At a time when 
states with natural gas are looking for 
new markets for their gas, why would 
these States even consider artificially 
increasing the price of gas? Why would 
those who have for so long advocated 
the deregulation of natural gas now 
support inappropriate government in- 
terference in the marketplace? It is 
simply not the case. The new 
prorationing rules are not intended to 
raise the price of gas. 

The Texas Railroad Commission, my 
State’s oil and gas regulatory agency, 
unanimously supports these new rules 
and strongly opposes this amendment. 
I urge my colleagues to reject this 
amendment—leaving this authority to 
the States where it has been for almost 
60 years. 

The article referred to follows: 

Gas RULES MAY BE DULL, BUT THEY'RE 
TEXAS’ FUTURE 
(By Bob Krueger) 

The rules governing natural gas 
prorationing and correlative rights (that is, 
determining the market demand for natural 
gas from each gas field, and determining 
which wells will be allowed an opportunity 
to meet how much of that demand each 
month must sound like one of the dullest 
topics alive. 

Yet, since the oil and gas industry ac- 
counts for one-seventh of the gross state 
product in Texas, a larger share than any 
other industry in the state, these rules affect 
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the economic well-being of every community 
in Texas. By producing 27 percent of our na- 
tion’s gas, Texas is America's largest pro- 
ducer of natural gas. 

The federal Clean Air Act of 1989, recogniz- 
ing gas as our cleanest, most environ- 
mentally desirable and abundant domestic 
energy source, encourages use of natural gas 
rather than coal or nuclear power to produce 
electricity. Therefore, new markets can 
bring new profits to our state in years ahead. 
Similarly, fears that state regulators in gas- 
producing states might constrict production 
in order to raise prices frighten electric util- 
ity regulators in consuming states. Such 
fears may prompt them to approve coal-fired 
or nuclear facilities rather than gas-fired fa- 
cilities for future electric generation. 

State laws require the Texas Railroad 
Commission to protect the correlative rights 
of property owners in each gas field. This 
task seems initially simple. But natural gas 
exists in underground reservoirs and is sub- 
ject neither to direct physical inspection nor 
precise measurement. 

If you and I are neighboring landowners, 

and gas from a continuous reservoir lies be- 
neath our land, we cannot know exactly how 
much gas underlies your property or mine. If 
I sell gas from a well on my land and you sell 
none, either because you have no purchaser 
to sell it to or you believe the price offered 
is too low, I am in effect selling your inven- 
tory. 
It’s like having two straws in the same 
soda. If I'm drinking from mine and you 
aren't drinking any, I'll eventually drink 
your share of the soda. 

You may want to save your soda for an- 
other day and resent my drinking yours. But 
if a regulatory agency says I can drink noth- 
ing until you are thirsty, I may die of thirst 
before you're ready to drink your share. 
Therefore, determining exactly who gets the 
right to draw out one’s minerals, in what 
portion, over what time, and with what ef- 
fect on one’s neighbor, is subject to constant 
difference of opinion. 

Nevertheless, the Railroad Commission 
must determine such issues for the 2,700 sep- 
arate gas reservoirs existing in our state. 
The rules governing these questions are now 
being reviewed at the Railroad Commission 
and the review comes when gas prices are at 
a historic low, causing new drilling to have 
fallen to its lowest level in 50 years. 

In this circumstance, some producers have 
asked their state regulatory bodies to shut 
in some allowable supplies in hopes that 
prices might rise. That request, while under- 
standable, is probably also illegal. And it is 
certain to invite federal intervention. 

U.S. Rep. John Dingell, D-Mich., chairman 
of the House Energy and Commerce Commit- 
tee, and U.S. Sen. Bill Bradley, D-N.J., of the 
Senate Energy Committee, are but two of 
the influential members of Congress who 
have already indicated their intent to pre- 
vent statewide prorationing that would re- 
strict supply to raise prices. 

Moreover, such efforts would frighten con- 
suming states. Almost the entire market for 
increased gas sales in years ahead lies in 
selling gas to electric utilities. Electric util- 
ities in Texas alone account for 13 percent of 
the nation’s use of natural gas. If public util- 
ity commissions in other states believe that 
the Texas Railroad Commission will shut in 
gas supplies in order to raise prices, they le- 
gitimately will encourage coal-fired or nu- 
clear plants rather than gas. We could send 
no worse message. 

And once such capital-intensive, expensive 
plants are built, they will remain in use for 
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30 or more years. Our prime gas markets will 
have been lost. 

As is customary, in a time in which the 

economy is suffering and the industry is ina 
perilous state, charges and countercharges 
fly readily. Nevertheless, it seems to me that 
the Railroad Commission must do the follow- 
ing: 
aer correlative rights. Mineral owners 
should be allowed a reasonable opportunity 
to sell the minerals underlying their land 
into a competitive marketplace. 

Simplify our gas rules, which currently are 
N for an industry that no longer ex- 

sts. 

Remain within state and federal laws. We 
can address correlative rights on a reservoir- 
by-reservoir basis once we have estimated 
the demand for gas from each reservoir. But 
we cannot reallocate these reservoir demand 
amounts as a means of protecting correlative 
rights, we can prevent physical waste. But 
reducing supply in order to raise prices does 
not protect correlative rights. 

Finally, we must do our part to develop 
larger national markets for natural gas. This 
means reassuring other sections of the coun- 
try that we will not reduce supplies in order 
to raise prices. 

If we can strike the right balance that pro- 
tects the property rights of Texas mineral 
owners either to market or to husband their 
own resources in a fair fashion, and can at 
the same time develop confidence in other 
parts of the country that we will be respon- 
sible in supplying this precious energy for 
years to come, we will have served not only 
our own citizens but the nation as well. 

Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 additional minute to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SCHEUER]. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, let me 
mention what is in the back of our 
minds. We do not know really for sure 
what the intention of the gas produc- 
ing State is. They state, and I have to 
credit them, that they have no evil in- 
tention, they are not going to exploit 
gas consumers around the country, this 
is just for the purpose of protecting 
their own resources. 

Well, Mr. Chairman, it is perfectly 
clear that in the amendment they can 
do any legitimate program to protect 
the integrity of their own resources, 
but I suggest to my colleagues that 
during the Depression the Governor of 
Texas in an effort to jack up oil prices 
sent the Texas Rangers down to the 
southern part of the State, forced the 
drillers to close down production, and 
the price of oil in Texas went up 700 
percent. That is what we are trying to 
avoid in the future in terms of natural 
gas, and there is no protection in cur- 
rent law to prevent such abuse. 

Mr. SYNAR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
WISE). 

Mr. WISE. Mr. Chairman, at a time 
when there are thousands of people out 
of work in the gas industry, the idea 
that there would be any withholding 
boggles the imagination. I rise in 
strong opposition to this amendment. 

Mr. SYNAR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 
seconds to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. ENGLISH]. 
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Mr. ENGLISH. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
today in strong opposition to the Mar- 
key-Scheuer amendment. The Congress 
should not attempt to abrogate the 
rights of States to protect and preserve 
their natural resources. This amend- 
ment will do just that. 

Nearly every State that produces 
natural gas in commercial quantities 
has prorationing laws governing the 
rate at which individual wells can 
produce. Never before has this been a 
problem associated with natural gas 
prices—as the authors of this amend- 
ment will argue. Why now is it a prob- 
lem? 

There are many factors involved that 
have affected natural gas futures prices 
during the past few weeks: A colder 
spring in the Northeast; industrywide 
uncertainty about FERC promulgation 
of order No. 636; and much more. 

This is not a rational approach to ad- 
dressing a perceived problem. No hear- 
ings have been held, thus, no factual 
evidence can be offered pointing to 
prorationing as being solely respon- 
sible for increased gas prices. This is a 
complicated issue of natural gas law as 
well as constitutional law. It deserves 
to be considered in a rational and fac- 
tual manner rather than to simply play 
pure politics. We cannot achieve that 
objective in a mere 20-minute time 
block allowed by the Rules Committee 
today. 

I urge my colleagues to oppose this 
amendment. 

Mr. SYNAR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 
seconds to the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. HUCKABY]. 

Mr. HUCKABY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
MARKEY], and, as the gentleman from 
New Mexico [Mr. RICHARDSON] stated 
earlier, this is a killer amendment. It 
will certainly distort the natural gas 
market. 

I would like to point out to my col- 
leagues for each year in the last 5 years 
the number of active rigs searching for 
oil and gas has declined in the United 
States. If this amendment passes, there 
will be a further significant deteriora- 
tion in exploration. In the long run we 
will see increases in the price of natu- 
ral gas. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge a “no” vote. 

Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Chairman, I un- 
derstand that I have 2 minutes remain- 
ing. Am I correct? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts is correct. 

Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. StuppDs]. 

Mr. STUDDS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
strong support of the amendment of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. MARKEY], and let me simply point 
out that it specifically authorizes what 
some of the producing colleagues have 
feared that it prohibits. It authorizes 
the State regulation of production, 
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which has the effect of furthering le- 
gitimate State interests in resource 
conservation including the protection 
of correlative rights. That is specifi- 
cally authorized. What is prohibited is 
regulation of production which has the 
effect of statewide prorationing, on 
market demand prorationing. It does 
not do it all. In fact, to the contrary, it 
specifically authorizes those things 
which our producing colleagues have 
expressed concern about. It is a respon- 
sible amendment, and I urge its sup- 
port. 

Mr. Chairman, when it comes to energy re- 
sources in this country, geography is destiny— 
or, more accurately, geology is destiny. And 
for the new England States—with no energy 
resources of our own—our economic destiny 
depends, in large part, on how much we have 
to pay for that energy. 

e Northeast depends on oil, and a lot of 
that is imported oil. That puts us at the mercy 
of OPEC. If they want to raise prices, all they 
have to do is limit production—and there’s not 
a whole lot that we can do about it. 

It’s bad enough that our region’s economy is 
literally at the mercy of foreign powers, but 
with prorationing, we have a situation where a 
handful of States—in our own country—are in 
a position to determine when, or even if, our 
economy—and that of the midwest and the 
west coast—recover enough to finally pull out 
of the recession. 

That is because these prorationing regula- 
tions are going to cost us a lot of money—$85 
million for Massachusetts consumers and 
$136 million for all of New England. California 
alone stands to lose half a billion dollars. 

And that is not inconsequential. It means 
higher heating bills for consumers. It means 
higher costs for industrial users—not. only 
those who use natural gas, but for customers 
of the electric utilities as well. 

Right now, New England States have 
among the highest electric rates in the coun- 
try. And our utilities with lower rates are those 
that are using a lot of natural gas to produce 
electricity. If they have to start paying a lot 
more for gas, ratepayers in New England are 
going to see their electric bill skyrocket. 

And that means that New England busi- 
nesses are going to have a lot harder time 
competing with companies elsewhere. 

We recognize that times are tough for pro- 
ducers right now. But the best way for their 
situation to improve is to increase demand. 
And H.R. 776 contains several provisions that 
will help—simplifying and streamlining the con- 
struction and regulation of new pipelines, sim- 
plifying some environmental procedures. 

Price fixing is not fair when OPEC nations 
do it. And it is no more fair when it is done by 
producing States. 

Prorationing to raise is a bad idea, it should 
be prohibited, and | urge adoption of this 
amendment. 

Mr. SYNAR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. CHAPMAN]. 

Mr. CHAPMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in strong opposition to the amendment 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. MARKEY] and urge a “no” vote. 

Mr. SYNAR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. DINGELL]. 
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Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the distinguished gentleman 
from Oklahoma for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in reluctant op- 
position to the amendment. I have 
great respect and affection for the au- 
thor, my dear friend the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. MARKEY], who 
is an able subcommittee chairman on 
our committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I have to oppose this 
amendment, but the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. SHARP] and I have spent a 
great deal of time on this issue. We 
have scrutinized the behavior of the 
States, the Railroad Commission in 
Texas, the regulatory bodies, and the 
Governor of the State of Oklahoma. 

The old days are gone. It is my hope 
that there will be no coercive, im- 
proper, or collusive behavior under 
this. I cannot offer my colleague that 
assurance. I can tell Members that it is 
my view that the probabilities are that 
the behavior of the States will simply 
be to protect correlative rights. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
SHARP] and I will be watching this 
matter with a great deal of care to as- 
sure that there is no price-fixing, to be 
sure that are no actions which will be 
adverse or detrimental to the interests 
of the consuming public of the United 
States. 

Mr. Chairman, I would urge my col- 
leagues to reject this amendment. 

Mr. SYNAR. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to thank the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] for his sup- 
port. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 minute to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. SHARP]. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
reluctant opposition to the amendment 
tonight. We do not need a regional war 
here tonight on something that has not 
been fully considered as it should be. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
DINGELL] and I and others, as well as 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LENT], the gentleman from California 
[Mr. MOORHEAD], and the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. MARKEY], 
have been raising this issue for months 
with the States of Oklahoma, Texas, 
and Louisiana. 

Louisiana has not acted. The State of 
Texas is about to make decisions that 
may or may not restrict the market. 
They argue they will not. As for the 
State of Oklahoma, we are concerned 
about their new legislation. 

We have been in discussion on a regu- 
lar basis orally, verbally, and by letter 
with these folks. We are seriously con- 
cerned if they overstep the bounds of 
protecting property rights and move 
into true restrictions of the market- 
place. But they have not yet done that 
in the State of Texas, and I think it 
would be smarter for us not to wait and 
see. 

We are sending a strong message. We 
will continue to do that. We will 
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promptly bring legislation back to the 
floor if we see those actions occur. 
They have not yet. 

Mr. Chairman, let us not take a pre- 
cipitous action that takes us into a re- 
gional battle we do not need at this 
point. 

Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Chairman, as the 
author of the amendment, I would like 
to close the debate. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair would 
announce that the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. SYNAR] would be sup- 
porting the committee position and is 
entitled to close. 

Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself the final minute of debate for 
the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this chart is your 
handy-dandy guide to how to vote on 
this issue. Six billion dollars over the 
next year, if the last 6 weeks is any in- 
dication of the natural gas spike. The 
green States will pay the $6 billion; the 
yellow States will receive the $6 bil- 
lion. 

We only do a comprehensive energy 
bill once every 10 years in this Cham- 
ber; $6 billion times 10 years is $60 bil- 
lion. 

Mr. Chairman, we cannot afford to 
subsidize the southwestern and other 
parts of this Nation with unjustified 
natural gas increases. Our consumers, 
our industries, deserve lower natural 
gas prices so that we can come out of 
the recession, so that we can enjoy the 
recovery which we have been unable to 
in fact. 

Mr. Chairman, it is time to enjoy 
those low energy prices. Vote “yes” if 
you believe in low energy prices in this 
country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. SYNAR] has 1 
minute remaining. 

Mr. SYNAR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. DELAY]. 

Mr. DELAY Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to this amendment. 

Mr. SYNAR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself the final 1 minute. 

Mr. Chairman, with all due respect to 
my colleague from Massachusetts [Mr. 
MARKEY], I wish the facts and figures 
that the gentleman just spouted could 
be correct. We will never know, be- 
cause we have never had any hearings 
on this issue. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a sad moment 
because we are legislating on some- 
thing that is pretty important for this 
country in this late hour without the 
necessary information that we as Mem- 
bers need. 

Two simple points: First of all, my 
colleagues, we do not need this re- 
gional war here tonight. If we are truly 
going to do a national energy strategy, 
let us bring everyone, every State to 
the table. 

Secondly, and most importantly, this 
amendment is unnecessary. If the 
States of Oklahoma, Texas, Louisiana, 
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or any of the others violate the law the 
way the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. MARKEY] suggests, we could be 
brought immediately into court 
against the actions that we have 
taken. That remedy is already avail- 
able. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask my colleagues to 
review the facts, to sincerely consider 
what we are trying to do with the na- 
tional energy strategy, and to try to 
bring all States together for the better- 
ment of the country. 

Mrs. KENNELLY. Mr. Chairman, | rise in 
strong support of the amendment introduced 
by my colleagues from Massachusetts and 
New York. Today we are debating a com- 
prehensive national energy strategy. A primary 
goal of this legislation is to increase the use 
of natural gas. The bill simplifies pipeline regu- 
lations and stimulates demand for gas in elec- 
tricity generation and transportation. This can- 
not be achieved without a reliable supply of 
natural gas. 

This amendment would prohibit State com- 
missions from restricting natural gas produc- 
tion which has resulted in increased prices. 
While prorationing policies are often enacted 
to carry out legitimate State functions, they 
can be used to artifically restrict output and 


raise prices. 

This amendment addresses only the latter 
and would not affect a State's traditional role 
in regulating its natural gas industry. Just re- 
cently, several natural gas producing States 
have adopted or are considering natural gas 
prorationing policies which place controls on 


This action has already raised the price of 
natural gas 32 cents. Without action, this type 
of policy could cost $136 million per year for 
New England plus an additional $646 million 
for Mid-Atlantic States—only extending our 
present recession and high unemployment. On 
an annual basis, this could cost American gas 
consumers over $6 billion. 

| commend my colleagues for their amend- 
ment, and | urge my colleagues to support the 
Markey-Scheuer amendment. 

Mr. GREEN of New York. Mr. Chairman, | 
rise in strong support of the Markey-Scheuer 
amendment to H.R. 776, the National Energy 
Policy Act. As an original cosponsor of the 
legislation that is embodied in this amend- 
ment, and as a longtime advocate of competi- 
tion and free enterprise, | stand firmly against 
the prorationing of natural gas. 

In past months, several natural gas-produc- 
ing States have adopted, or are planning to 
adopt, natural gas prorationing policies which 
place controls on natural gas output. This 
leads to lower natural gas supplies and a 
higher price for the consumer. This amend- 
ment would prohibit States from implementing 
regulations that have the substantial purpose 
or effect of generally restricting natural gas 
production and raising the price of natural gas. 

It is important to note that this amendment 
does not affect the States’ traditional role in 
regulating their natural gas industries to the 
extent that such regulation is necessary for re- 
source conservation, preventing physical 
waste, and protecting the correlative rights of 
producers in a common reservoir. 

One of the primary goals of the National En- 
ergy Strategy is to increase the use of natural 
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gas. While most experts would agree that nat- 
ural gas provides a sustainable, clean, effi- 
cient, safe, affordable, domestic energy 
source, the potential for natural gas use in our 
nation is unrealized. It is clear that 
prorationing policies will actually work to the 
detriment of natural gas usage. 

lf we have learned anything from our in- 
volvement in the Persian Gulf war. it should 
have been that we must have a national en- 
ergy policy which reduces our dependence on 
foreign oil. Increasing the use of natural gas 
as an alternative fuel is clearly one way to 
achieve that goal. Implementing prorationing 
policies will undermine that effort. 

eee ee 
amendment. 

Ms. HORN. Mr. Speaker, today | join many 
of my colleagues in strong support of H.R. 
776, the Comprehensive National Energy Pol- 

Act. 
1 00 legislation seeks to insure that our 
country meets its energy needs for the re- 
mainder of this decade and into the 21st cen- 
tury. It does this by promoting energy con- 


creasing the use of renewable energy 
sources. It also provides an insurance policy 
against interrupted overseas supplies of oil by 
increasing the strategic petroleum reserve 
[SPR]. Additionally, 2 enhanced support 

for further research and development in 3 
tant energy technologies, it promotes energy 
independence in these new technologies 
along with its promise of new jobs and en- 
hanced competitiveness for the American 
economy. There is a consensus that, to be ef- 
fective, an energy policy must include all these 


steps. 

peti view, H.R. 776 correctly puts the em- 
phasis on these areas, rather than continuing 
to increase support for fossil fuels and nuclear 
power. In the future, more of our Nation's en- 
ergy needs must be met by renewables and 
improved conservation and efficiency. As there 
are not sufficient oil reserves within our na- 
tion’s borders to meet our current daily need 
for oil, increased domestic oil production can- 
not, by itself, solve our energy problems. 

Also, nuclear power does not hold much 
promise to supply additional energy in the 
short-term. With the many concerns about nu- 
clear plant safety and the disposal of nuclear 
waste, along with the lack of new plants com- 
ing on line, it would be unrealistic to plan on 
increased electrical demand being met by nu- 
clear power. Perhaps in the mid-21st century, 
after the many questions about nuclear power 
have been satisfactorily answered, nuclear 
power could be a viable alternative. However, 
this is not likely to be the case in the next dec- 
ade or two. 

In contrast to the administration's initiative, 
H.R. 776 represents a balanced approach to 
setting our Nation’s energy policy. It address- 
es the need for more domestic energy produc- 
tion by increasing Federal R&D for enhanced 
oil recovery from currently producing oil wells. 
Currently less than 50 percent of the oil in the 
ground can be extracted by conventional 
means; therefore, most of the oil in our Na- 
tion’s oil wells remains untapped. By enhanc- 
ing recovery, we can make use of wells al- 
ready discovered, and capital already spent, to 
obtain additional petroleum. 
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Along with getting the most out of our Na- 
tion’s oil wells, there is a need to develop al- 
ternative energy sources including renewable 
resources such as solar energy, as well as in- 
creased use of natural gas. Natural gas is one 
energy resource which is abundant in North 
America and, therefore, more secure than 
Middle Eastern oil. By promoting more effi- 
ciency in new gas pipeline hookups, the use 
of natural gas-powered cars, and increased 
use of gas-fired powerplants, H.R. 776 will 
help us to better utilize natural gas supplies. In 
addition, these energy sources, while inde- 
pendent of foreign supplies, have the added 
advantage of causing less pollution than com- 
parable amounts of oil. There will be less air 
pollution, less damage to the environment, 
and fewer greenhouse gases than if oil were 
used instead. 

Furthermore, this legislation will increase 
energy conservation and efficiency. One of the 
largest users, and wasters, of energy is the 
Federal Government. This bill will require the 
Department of Energy [DOE] to. focus its ef- 
forts on increasing the energy efficiency of our 
Federal buildings and facilities. In the long run, 
this will save taxpayer money since all energy 
saved through conservation and increased ef- 
ficiency is energy that will not have to be 
bought. H.R. 776 also promotes greater en- 
ergy efficiency in all new buildings and higher 
efficiency standards for new electrical appli- 
ances and equipment. In addition, this ‘ne: 
tion directs utilities to develop least-cost plan- 
ning and other demand side management pro- 
grams, reducing the need for expensive hard 
to site new power plants. 

Along with the many steps outlined above is 
the promise of enhanced international com- 
petitiveness and the creation of new jobs in 
energy efficiency and renewables utilizing high 
technology. New energy technologies will im- 
prove the energy efficiency and thereby the 
price competitiveness of all our industries. 
Cheaper energy means less expensive prod- 
ucts and services and stronger businesses. In 
addition, other nations will want to improve 
their energy efficiencies as well, thereby creat- 
ing international markets for energy efficiency 
and energy resource technologies. Either the 
United States will sell these to the rest of the 
world, or we will buy them from the rest of the 
world. H.R. 776 will help ensure that we de- 
velop and utilize American technologies here. 

This legislation also increases the strategic 
pesan reserves [SPR]. The SPR is what 

stands between this Nation having the oil it 
needs in time of crisis, and our country not 
having sufficient oil to meet our daily needs. It 
is important that we have a national reserve 
sufficient to insure our ability to carry on in 
times of war or interrupted foreign supplies 
without undue hardship. The necessity of this 
reserve was demonstrated recently during the 
Persian Gulf war. Although oil supplies were 
not significantly affected by the crisis, oil 
prices rose dramatically, requiring the Presi- 
dent to make available a small portion of the 
SPR to help stabilize the oil market, and 
hence the price. By increasing the SPR to 1 
billion barrels from its current 568 million bar- 
rels, we will give our Nation added insurance 
against the interruption of supplies. H.R. 776 
would require all U.S. refiners and importers of 
oil to set aside 1 percent of the oil they import 
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or refine for the SPR until the billion barrel 
goal is reached. They could send either the oil 
itself or the equivalent money to fulfill this re- 
quirement. 

In conclusion, there is a critical need for our 
Nation to face up to its long-term energy re- 
quirements and plan ahead to meet the en- 
ergy needs of a growing economy in the next 
century. This requires leadership and purpose. 
am pleased to give my support to this effort 
to enhance our Nation’s overall energy secu- 


rity. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. MAR- 
KEY]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 238, noes 169, 
not voting 27, as follows: 


[Roll No. 135] 
AYES—238 
Abercrombie Foglietta Lightfoot 
Ackerman Ford (TN) Lipinski 
Allen Frank (MA) Long 
Andrews (ME) Franks (CT) Lowery (CA) 
Andrews (NJ) Gallegly Lowey (NY) 
Applegate Gallo Luken 
Aspin Machtley 
Atkins Gekas Manton 
Bacchus Gibbons Markey 
Ballenger Gilchrest Martin 
Beilenson Gillmor Mavroules 
Bennett Gilman Mazzoli 
Bentley Gingrich McCandless 
Bereuter Goodling McCloskey 
Berman Gordon McCollum 
Blackwell Goss McDermott 
Boehlert Green McEwen 
Borski Guarini McGrath 
Boucher Gunderson McHugh 
Broomfield Hall (OH) McMillen (MD) 
McNulty 

Byron Hayes (IL) Mfume 
Camp Hefner Michel 
Cardin Henry Miller (CA) 
Carper Herger Miller (WA) 
Carr Hertel Mink 
Chandler Hobson Moakley 
Coble Hochbrueckner Molinari 
Coleman (MO) Horn Moody 
Collins (IL) Horton Moorhead 
Conyers Hoyer Morella 
Cooper Hughes Mrazek 
Coughlin Hunter Nagle 
Cox (IL) Hyde Neal (MA) 
Coyne Jacobs Neal (NC) 
Cunningham James Nowak 

Johnson (CT) Oberstar 
DeFazio Johnson (SD) Obey 
DeLauro Johnston Olver 
Dellums Jontz Owens (NY) 
Dixon Kanjorski Oxley 
Donnelly Kaptur Packard 
Dooley Kasich Pallone 
Doolittle Kennedy Paxon 
Dornan (CA) Kennelly Pelosi 
Downey Kildee Penny 
Dreier Kleczka Perkins 
Durbin Klug Peterson (MN) 
Dwyer Kolbe Petri 
Early Kostmayer Porter 
Eckart LaFalce Price 
Edwards (CA) Lagomarsino Ramstad 
Engel Lantos Rangel 
Evans Leach Reed 
Ewing Lehman (FL) Regula 
Fawell Lent Ridge 
Feighan Levin (MI) Riggs 
Fish Lewis (FL) Rinaldo 
Flake Lewis (GA) Ritter 
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Roemer Shaw Traficant 
Rohrabacher Shays Unsoeld 
Ros-Lehtinen Shuster Upton 
Sikorski Visclosky 
Rostenkowski Slaughter Volkmer 
th Smith (FL) Walker 
Roukema Smith (NJ) Walsh 
Roybal Snowe Waters 
Russo Solarz Waxman 
Sabo Solomon Weiss 
Sanders Spratt Weldon 
Sangmeister Stark Wheat 
Santorum Stearns Wolf 
Savage Stokes Wolpe 
Sawyer Studds Wyden 
Saxton Swett Yates 
Scheuer Swift Young (FL) 
Schulze Tallon Zeliff 
Schumer Torres Zimmer 
Sensenbrenner Torricelli 
Serrano Towns 
NOES—169 
Alexander Fields Panetta 
Allard Frost Parker 
Anderson Gephardt Pastor 
Andrews (TX) Patterson 
Annunzio Glickman Payne (VA) 
Archer Gonzalez Pease 
Armey Gradison Peterson (FL) 
Baker Hall (TX) Pickett 
Barnard Hamilton Pickle 
Barrett Hammerschmidt Poshard 
Barton Hancock Rahall 
Bateman Hansen Ravenel 
Bevill Harris 
Bilbray Hatcher Rhodes 
is Hayes (LA) Richardson 
Bliley Heſley Roberts 
Boehner Hoagland 
Bontor Holloway Rowland 
Brewster Hopkins Sarpallus 
Brooks Hubbard Schaefer 
Browder Huckaby Schiff 
Bruce Hutto Schroeder 
Bryant Inhofe Sharp 
Bunning Treland Sisisky 
Burton Jefferson Skaggs 
Bustamante Jenkins Skeen 
Callahan Johnson (TX) Skelton 
Campbell (CA) Jones (NC) 
Campbell (CO) Kopetski Smith (IA) 
Chapman Kyl Smith (OR) 
Lancaster Smith (TX) 
Clement LaRocco Spence \ 
Laughlin Staggers 
Coleman (TX) Lehman (CA) Stallings 
Collins (MI) Lewis (CA) Stenholm 
Combest Livingston Stump 
Condit Lloyd Sundquist 
Costello Marlenee Synar 
Cox (CA) Martinez Tanner 
Cramer Matsul Tauzin 
Crane McCrery Taylor (MS) 
Darden McCurdy Taylor (NC) 
Davis McMillan (NC) ‘Thomas (CA) 
de la Garza Meyers Thomas (GA) 
DeLay Miller (OH) ‘Thomas (WY) 
Derrick Mineta Thornton 
Dicks Mollohan Valentine 
Dingell Montgomery Vander Jagt 
Dorgan (ND) Morrison Vento 
Duncan Murtha Vucanovich 
Edwards (TX) Myers Washington 
n Natcher Wilson 
English Nichols Wise 
Erdreich Nussle Yatron 
Espy Ortiz Young (AK) 
Fascell Orton 
Fazio Owens (UT) 
NOT VOTING—27 
Anthony Houghton Payne (NJ) 
AuCoin Jones (GA) Pursell 
Boxer Kolter Quillen 
Dickinson Levine (CA) Roe 
Dymally McDade ‘Traxler 
Edwards (OK) Moran Weber 
Ford (MI) Murphy Whitten 
Gaydos Oakar Williams 
Grandy Olin Wylie 
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The Clerk announced the following 
pair: 
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On this vote: 

Mrs. Boxer for, with Mr. Anthony against. 

Messrs. MATSUI, HUTTO, and DUN- 
CAN changed their vote from “aye” to 
“no.” 

Messrs: SPRATT, WHEAT, and DOO- 
LITTLE, and Ms. HORN changed their 
vote from “no” to “aye.” 

Mr. MCEWEN changed his vote from 
present“ to “aye.” 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would 
note that the Chair has been advised 
that the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
DINGELL] will not be offering his 
amendment No. 8 that had been made 
in order under the rule. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; 
and the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. JEF- 
FERSON) having assumed the chair, Mr. 
SKAGGS, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that the Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 776) to provide for improved en- 
ergy efficiency, had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 


REPORT OF STATUS OF NATIONAL 
EMERGENCY REGARDING PRO- 
LIFERATION OF CHEMICAL AND 
BIOLOGICAL WEAPONS—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following message 
from the President of the United 
States; which was read and, without 
objection, referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs and ordered to be 
printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

On November 16, 1990, in light of the 
dangers of the proliferation of chemi- 
cal and biological weapons, I issued Ex- 
ecutive Order No. 12735 and declared a 
national emergency under the Inter- 
national Emergency Economic Powers 
Act (50 U.S.C. 1701, et seq.). 

The proliferation of chemical and bi- 
ological weapons continues to pose an 
unusual and extraordinary threat to 
the national security and foreign pol- 
icy of the United States. 

Section 204 of the International 
Emergency Economic Powers Act and 
section 401(c) of the National Emer- 
gencies Act contain periodic reporting 
requirements regarding activities 
taken and money spent pursuant to an 
emergency declaration. The following 
report is made pursuant to these provi- 
sions. 

The three export control regulations 
issued under the Enhanced Prolifera- 
tion Control Initiative are fully in 
force and have been used to control the 
export of items with potential use in 
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chemical or biological weapons or their 
delivery systems. 

Over the last 6 months, the United 
States has continued to address ac- 
tively the problem of the proliferation 
and use of chemical and biological 
weapons in its international diplomatic 
efforts. 

The membership of the Australia 
Group of countries cooperating against 
chemical and biological weapons pro- 
liferation grew from 20 to 22 members 
when Finland and Sweden were wel- 
comed into the Group in December 
1991. 

At the same December 1991 Australia 
Group meeting, all member countries 
confirmed that they had implemented 
or were implementing export controls 
on all 50 identified chemical weapons 
precursors. Almost all Australia Group 
members agreed at the meeting to im- 
pose controls on a common list of dual- 
use chemical equipment. In the first 
major Australia Group involvement in 
biological weapons nonproliferation, 
the December meeting also produced a 
draft list of biological organisms, tox- 
ins, and equipment to consider for ex- 
port controls. This list was further re- 
fined by an Australia Group experts’ 
meeting in March 1992, the interses- 
sional meeting held by the Australia 
Group, and will be considered for adop- 
tion by the June 1992 Australia Group 
plenary. 

Encouraging progress can also be re- 
ported in the steps taken by countries 
outside the Australia Group, including 
several Eastern European countries 
and Argentina, to establish effective 
chemical and biological export controls 
comparable to those observed by Aus- 
tralia Group members. 

Finally, the March 31, 1992, report re- 
garding expenditures under the dec- 
laration of the national emergency to 
deal with the lapse of the Export Ad- 
ministration Act in Executive Order 
No. 12730 also includes measures relat- 
ed to the Enhanced Proliferation Con- 
trol Initiative. Pursuant to section 
401(c) of the National Emergencies Act, 
there were no additional expenses di- 
rectly attributable to the exercise of 
authorities conferred by the declara- 
tion of the national emergency. 

GEORGE BUSH. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, May 20, 1992. 


NOTICE OF WAIVER OF APPLICA- 
TION OF PORTIONS OF TRADE 
ACT OF 1974 WITH RESPECT TO 
ALBANIA—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, Laid be- 
fore the House the following message 
from the President of the United 
States, which was read and, together 
with the accompanying papers, without 
objection, referred to the Committee 
on Ways and Means and ordered to be 
printed: 
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To the Congress of the United States: 

Pursuant to section 402(c)(2)(A) of the 
Trade Act of 1974, as amended (the 
“ Act”) (19 U.S.C. 2432(c)(2)(A)), I have 
determined that a waiver of the appli- 
cation of subsections (a) and (b) of sec- 
tion 402 with respect to Albania will 
substantially promote the objectives of 
section 402. A copy of that determina- 
tion is enclosed. I have also received 
assurances with respect to the emigra- 
tion practices of Albania required by 
section 402(c)(2)(B) of the Act. This 
message constitutes the report to the 
Congress required by section 402(c)(2). 

Pursuant to section 402(c)(2), I shall 
waive by Executive order the applica- 
tion of subsections (a) and (b) of sec- 
tion 402 of the Act with respect to Al- 
bania. 

GEORGE BUSH. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, May 20, 1992. 


o 2150 
GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
be permitted 5 legislative days in 
which to extend their remarks, and to 
include therein extraneous material, 
on H.R. 776. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. JEF- 
FERSON). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


100 YEARS OF THE RYMAN-COUN- 
TRY MUSIC’S MOTHER CHURCH 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. CLEMENT] 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. CLEMENT. Mr. Speaker, this week 
marks the 100th anniversary of country mu- 
sic’s mother church, the Ryman Auditorium in 
downtown Nashville. 

Now the Ryman is not your ordinary audito- 
rium. It is a magical place, full of great history 
and entertainment. And its fame and commu- 
nity importance predate its use as the home of 
the “Grand Ole Opry.” 

In its earliest life, it was a tabernacle, a 
community place for people of all denomina- 
tions. It was a meeting place for people to 
hear lectures from the likes of Commodore 
Matthew Peary, William Jennings Bryan, and 
Booker T. Washington. And it was a concert 
hall for John Phillip Sousa and his band, as 
well as for the Nashville Symphony and Opera 
Guild. 

Enrico Caruso and John McCormick sang 
and Rachmaninoff and Paderewski performed 
from its stage. Even Elvis Presley made one 
appearance. Will Rogers, Helen Keller, W.C. 
Fields, Rudolph Valentino, Charles Chaplan, 
Mary Pickford, Douglas Fairbanks, and Sarah 
Bernhardt entertained Nashvillians sitting in its 
pews. And, yes, there were the religious reviv- 
als led by such individuals as Aimee Semple 
McPherson, Norman Vincent Peale, and Billy 
Sunday. 

The Ryman, of course, is best known as the 
home, of the “Grand Ole Opry,” which broad- 
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cast from its stage from June 1943 to March 
15, 1974. For 31 years, the greats and near 
greats for country music performed both to 
those in the Ryman and those listening on 
their radios. 

Even today, 18 years after the Opry moved 
to the modern facilities at Opryland, the 
Ryman is still used occasionally as a movie 
and recording setting. Emmylou Harris re- 
cently recorded there as has Burt Reynolds. 

Today, more than 200,000 visitors a year 
come to the Ryman and walk across the same 
stage used by Patsy Cline and Hank Williams. 
Thousands sit in the pews and envision the 
great stars and performances. They imagine 
listening to the great music, the great lectures, 
the fire and brimstone sermons. They help 
recreate the glorious days of the Ryman Audi- 
torium. 

have included some articles about the his- 
tory of the Ryman which appeared in Sun- 
day’s Tennessean. 

{From the Tennessean, May 17, 1992] 
100 YEARS OF THE RYMAN 
(By Joe Rogers) 

The Ryman Auditorium came to life 100 
years ago to bring God's salvation to Nash- 
ville. Roy Acuff, Hank Williams, Cousin Min- 
nie Pearl and the rest of the Grand Ole Opry 
just expanded that mission to include a little 
of God’s country music and down-home fun 
for a few decades. So it you think of the 
Ryman—Mother Church, Old Opry House, 
whatever you call it—only as the former 
home of twang, you’re missing a good chunk 
of the story. And the man who caused its 
construction wouldn't be getting his due. 
Which wouldn’t do. His legacy has lasted a 
century. It rates a full accounting. Capt. 
Thomas Green Ryman was, depending on 
which of the legends surrounding him you 
choose to believe, a soft-hearted friend of the 
needy or a notorious rowdy. Or perhaps both. 
In any event it’s true he operated a steam- 
ship line on the lower Ohio and Cumberland 
rivers, and owned a saloon on Broad. On May 
10, 1885, he attended a revival hosted by the 
Rev. Samuel Porter Jones, hellfire and brim- 
stone dispenser extraordinare. Some claim 
Ryman's intention was to raise a little hell 
himself at the meeting, if so, the joke was on 
him, He became intoxicated with the non- 
liquid Holy Spirit. 

And consumed by a desire to construct a 
“Tabernacle for all denominations that 
would be amply large to accommodate the 
largest crowd.“ As an interim measure he 
put up a gospel and temperance hall at 57 
Broad Street, which seated 250 people and 
was open every night. 

Plans for a more grand building took a big 
step Feb. 25, 1889, with the Charter of Incor- 
poration for the Union Gospel Tabernacle. 
Among its purposes were promoting reli- 
gion, morality and the elevation of human- 
ity to a higher plane and more usefulness." 

By summer the foundation was set, the fol- 
lowing spring saw walls six feet high. May 
1890 brought the first revival, beneath a tent 
raised over the incomplete structure. 

Ryman claimed credit for the first sketch 
of tabernacle plans; Hugh C. Thompson 
served as architect, charging reduced rates 
for the honor of having his name associated. 

Good thing. Ryman was still paying inter- 
est on construction costs when he died years 
later. Raising money to pay off the principal 
was a continuing effort. 

As was the saving of souls. The Rev. T. 
DeWitt Talmadge held a one-night service in 
1893 with hundreds turned way; the Rev. B. 
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Fay Mills followed shortly with another 
service. In 1896, Dwight L. Moody set forth 
nightly for two weeks. 

The next year a convention of the Confed- 
erate Veterans Association brought almost 
100,000 people to Nashville—and occasioned 
the construction of what since became 
known as the Confederal Gallery in the 
building. By 1899 the result could seat 3,755 
people—and had cost about $100,000. 

Capt. Ryman desired that frivolous activi- 
ties not infect his hall, but not every activ- 
ity there had a religious bent. In 1892, it 
housed a lecture on Ponce De Leon. Speakers 
such as Comm. Matthew Peary, William Jen- 
nings Bryan and Booker T. Washington 
orated during the early years. John Phillip 
Sousa and band provided a marching ring, 
the Nashville Symphony and Opera Guild 
called it home, and various groups held fund- 
raising gatherings there. 

In 1894 it hosted the state gubernatorial 
election conventions, and commencement 
exercises also filled the seats. And, in 1904, it 
held the funeral of Capt. Tom Ryman, offi- 
ciated at by the Rev. Jones. Jones suggested 
renaming the auditorium in Ryman's honor, 
a hugely popular proposal despite the fact 
that Ryman had opposed it during his life- 
time. 

From that point it became the Ryman Au- 
ditorium in people’s minds—though it did no 
become official until 40 years late, in an 
amendment to the Charter of Incorporation. 

1901 had brought two changes: a new char- 
ter, entrusting operation of the building to a 
civic group; and, at the cost of $750, con- 
struction of a stage. Among the first bene- 
ficiaries of the latter was the Metropolitan 
Opera, which brought Carmen,“ The Barber 
of Seville,“ and Faust“ to the city. It 
marked the Met's only visit to Nashville, but 
also opened the door to a string of other 
opera and theater performances here. 

Enrico Caruso, John McCormack and 
Amelita Galli-Curci came and sang; Rachma- 
ninoff and Paderewski came and played. As- 
sorted symphonies from New York to Russia 
played the house; Isadora Duncan and 
Nijinsky danced there; President Theodore 
Roosevelt got bully in the pulpit. 

And over the years the variety of visitors 
continued. Will Rogers, Helen Keller, W.C. 
Fields, Rudolph Valentino, Charlie Chaplan, 
Mary Pickford, Douglas Fairbanks—even 
Sarah Bernhardt essayed her famous role as 
Camille at the somewhat advanced age (for 
Camille) of 61 in 1906. 

Not that Bible-thumping, temperance or 
morals fell completely out of favor within 
the walls, mind you. Aimee Semple McPher- 
son, Norman Vincent Peale and a fellow 
named Billy Sunday still found crowds eager 
to hear their messages. 

The association most clearly in the public 
mind began in June 1943 (according to the 
records, through some memories—like Min- 
nie Pearl's—insist it was earlier) when the 
Grand Ole Opry moved into the Ryman. 

It was a marriage that continued for 31 
years. Other shows continued to play the 
Ryman—road companies of Oklahoma“ and 
“Back to Methusalah,” along with stars like 
Bob Hope and Victor Borge and a perform- 
ance of the American Ballet Theater. But 
people remembered the Opry. 

And in 1963 National Life bought the 
Ryman and renamed it the Grand Ole Opry 
House. It continued to be known that way 
until March 15, 1974, when the Opry moved to 
its new location at Opryland. Transplanted 
was a section of the stage from the Ryman, 
upon which hundreds of Opry stars had stood 
during their performances. 
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Despite a scare that the place might be de- 
molished, the Ryman didn’t die after that. 
Following a recent $1 million exterior ren- 
ovation, it continues life as one of the city’s 
most popular tourist attractions. Several 
movies and television shows have originated 
at least partly from there, including 
Emmylou Harris's recent special and live 
album. 

Whether it continues to inspire religious 
conversions is anyone’s guess. That might 
depend on whether the visitor hears the 
ghost of the Rev. Jones—or Hank Williams. 

(Source: Nashville’s Mother Church: The 
History of the Ryman Auditorium, by Wil- 
liam U. Eiland.) 


THE RYMAN WAS HER CHILD 
(By Joe Rogers) 

For more than 40 years the Ryman Audito- 
rium translated into one person: Lula Clay 
Naff. 

Married at 17, widowed seven years later, 
she came to Nashville from Johnson City in 
1903 as secretary for the DeLong Rice Lyce- 
um bureau, which handled bookings. In 1914 
her boss took another job, she took over the 
bureau, and leased the Ryman. 

She never really let go. 

The most famous story claims she took a 
mortgage on her house to pay a $3,000 guar- 
antee for famed singer John McCormack. 
McCormack sold out the Ryman, allowed 
Naff to keep her home, and became her fa- 
vorite singer in the process. 

So what if her friend and attorney later 
said there was no mortgage. It’s the story 
that counts. 

And Naff was nothing if not colorful. She 
sold tickets from a shirt box and bristled 
when the memoirs of an actress labeled it a 
shoe box. She bristled more that the actress 
misspelled the Ryman as Rymer—and when 
humorist Alexander Woollcott mistakenly 
located it in—ouch!—Memphis, she didn’t 
think it funny at all. 

When you talk about the Ryman, you're 
talking about my child.“ she once said. 

She became manager of the Ryman in 1920, 
appointed by the Ryman Auditorium Im- 
provement Association that ran it. Until her 
retirement in 1955 she brought theater, op- 
eras, music—whatever would sell—to the 
Ryman. Eight years before her death in 1960 
at age 80, she told a friend that, at her age, 
the prospect of dying didn’t much bother 
her. What I hate to think about is that I'll 
have to give up the Ryman,” she said. 


THROUGH THE YEARS 

1896—two-week revival with the Rev. 
Dwight L. Moody. 

1897—Reunion of confederate veterans held 
there, having necessitated construction of 
the Confederate Gallery. 

1902—Booker T. Washington addresses con- 
vention of Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

1904—-death and funeral of Capt. Ryman. 

1906—death of Sam Jones, Sarah Bernhardt 
plays Ryman. 

1913—Helen Keller and Anne Sullivan Macy 
lecture. 

1919—Enrico Caruso and Amelita Galli- 
Curci play the Ryman. 

1920—Lula C. Naff becomes auditorium 


anager, 
1923—Rudolph Valentino dances on stage. 
1925—Will Rogers performs his humor. 
1934—-Basil Rathbone and Orson Welles per- 
form. 

1938—Helen Hayes appears in Victoria Re- 
gina.” 

1941— The Philadelphia Story“ features 
Katharine Hepburn, Van Heflin, and Joseph 
Cotton. 
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1943—The Grand Ole Opry moves from the 
War Memorial building to the Ryman. Pre- 
viously housed in the old National Life 
building, the Hillsboro Theater and the Dixie 
Tabernacle as well as the War Memorial, the 
Opry stays at the Ryman until 1974, its long- 
est home. 

1944—Name officially changed to Ryman 
Auditorium. 

1947—The Francis Craig Orchestra records 
the pop ballad “Near You” at the Ryman, It 
becomes Nashville’s first million-selling 
record and spurs the construction of the 
city’s first record-pressing plant. 

1949—Bob Hope brings Doris Day and 
breaks all attendance and receipt records; 
Hank Williams gets an unprecedented six en- 
cores at his Opry debut, singing ‘Lovesick 
Blues.” 

1952—Ted Mack Amateur Hour holds pro- 
gram in Ryman. 

1954—Elvis Presley makes his one and only 
appearance. 

1955—Lula C. Naff retires as manager. 

1960—The Nashville Symphony makes its 
recording debut during an eight-hour session 
for Dot Records at the Ryman. 

1963—building sold to National Life. 

1963—The Opry considers concelling be- 
cause of the deaths of members Patsy Cline, 
Hawkshaw Hawkins and Cowboy Copas in a 
plane crash, Instead, The Jordanaires and 
Roy Acuff lead an evening of tribute. Minnie 
Pearl makes the crowd laugh, but walks into 
the Ryman wings with tears streaming down 
her face. 

1969-71—The Johnny Cash Show is taped 
weekly on the Ryman stage by ABC-TV. 
Guests include Bob Dylan, Louis Armstrong, 
Pete Haggard, Arlo Guthrie, Jose Feliciano, 
Glen Campbell, Rod McKuen and Linda 
Ronstadt. 

1974—Last Opry song sung on the Ryman 
stage, a tearful “Will the Circle Be Unbro- 
ken.“. 

1979— Sissy Spacek films part of her 1980 
Oscar-winning Coal Miner's Daughter“ per- 
formance at the Ryman. 

1984—Jessica Lange conjures up Patsy 
Cline on the Ryman stage for her Oscar-nom- 
inated role in 1985's Sweet Dreams.“ 

1991—Emmylou Harris records her ‘92 “At 
the Ryman'“ TNN special and Warner Bros. 
CD in the auditorium. 

1992—Burt Reynolds films a pair of his 
“Conversations With Burt“ specials on the 
Ryman state. 100th anniversary celebrated. 


“A SENSE OF AWE” 
(By Robert K. Oermann) 

Emmylou Harris didn't have any anniver- 
sary on her mind when she recorded At the 
Ryman,” she just liked the sound of the ven- 
erable Nashville hall. 

Fou can definitely feel something there,” 
she says, echoing the sentiments of many 
who have stepped inside the century-old 
structure. 

“I don't know whether it’s just the fact 
that wood absorbs the vibrations—music and 
people, sweat, cigarette smoke, bad notes, 
good notes, tenor parts, all that stuff—I'm 
sure there’s some scientist that can explain 
it all in some physiological way. 

“But whatever it is, it certainly gives you 
a sense of awe or that you are in the pres- 
ence of something other than what is known. 
‘There are more things in heaven and earth,’ 
and all that stuff,” she adds, tossing some 
Shakespeare into the thought. 

The Ryman Auditorium, Harris hastens to 
say, also has superb acoustics. And that was 
a big part of her decision to record the live 
project there with her Nash Ramblers band. 
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“At the Ryman” has become a critically-ap- 
plauded CD, a Nashville Network cable TV 
special and a home video release. 

“No, I didn't know it was the 100th anni- 
versary at all. In fact, it’s interesting how 
we discovered it. I was at one of the Super X 
drugstores here in town. I was buying some- 
thing and I saw these night lights on the 
back shelf shaped like the Ryman and I 
went, ‘Far out,’ so I bought ‘em for my pro- 
ducers and my engineer as a little after-the- 
album gift. 

Allen Reynolds, one of the producers, just 
happened to look on the bottom and there it 
said, ‘Ryman Auditorium, 1892.“ 

“So you do a little quick calculation 
there and you go, ‘Wow! It’s the 100th 
anniversary! ” 

When Harris first came to Music City in 
1969-70, she was a down-on-her-luck folk 
singer making do with waitress jobs, food 
stamps and Medicaid assistance. At the time, 
the Ryman Auditorium was still the home of 
the Grand Ole Opry, but she never went. 

And I regret it, too.“ 

Her enormously successful solo career 
began in 1975 and she moved back to Nash- 
ville in 1984. 

“At the Ryman” is her first album with 
her new hotshot Nash Ramblers group—Sam 
Bush, Al Perkins, Larry Atamanuik, Roy 
Huskey Jr. and Randy Stewart. 

The CD features a cover illustration by 
Hatch Show Print, the historic show-poster 
company in downtown Nashville that once 
printed similar-looking placards for the 
Ryman’s touring Opry stars. 

And inside the CD are several songs you 
could have heard during country music's 
heyday at the Ryman, 1943-74— Half as 
Much,” “Cattle Call,” Get Up John,” 
“Smoke Along the Track,” Scotland.“ 
“Like Strangers“ and Guess Things Happen 
That Way.” 


RYMAN TUGS AT BILL 
(By Bill Anderson, Whispering Bill.“ Opry 
star) 

The first time I ever saw the Ryman Audi- 
torium I was disappointed. Extremely dis- 
appointed. Oh, the outside of the building 
looked just like it did in all the photographs 
I had seen, and the rounded, wooden church 
pews wound their way in semi-circular fash- 
ion across the balcony just like the picture 
showed in my Hank Williams songbook, but 
it still wasn't what I had imagined. I simply 
could not believe that this hallowed Mother 
Church of Country Music“ sat on a narrow 
sidewalk less than a dozen feet from a crowd- 
ed city street in the middle of downtown 
Nashville. 

Mom bought a new dress for the occasion. 
My sister and I swore off fighting for an en- 
tire week. I told my high school football 
coach that I might not be back for the begin- 
ning of fall practice because Dad was taking 
me to the Grand Ole Opry. He said if I didn't 
get back on time, I'd have to sit out the sea- 
son. My priorities were in order even then. I 
never played football again. 

Our seats were just under the Confederate 
Gallery, as the balcony was called, on about 
the tenth or twelfth row downstairs, just off 
to the right of the stage. We hadn't been 
seated 10 minutes when someone spilled a 
soft drink onto the floor above. We were 
packed so tightly into the pews that we 
could only sit and watch helplessly as the 
cold, dark liquid dripped through the cracks 
and into Mom’s lap. It spoiled her pretty new 
dress. 

I was surprised—and disappointed again— 
that the big red curtain across the front of 
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the Ryman stage had a huge hole in it. But 
the minute that curtain flew back and the 
Solemn Ole Judge blew his famed steamboat 
whistle and cried, ‘‘Let’er go boys!“ I didn't 
care if the building even had walls. I was in 
the Ryman Auditorium, the home of country 
music. I knew for certain I had died and gone 
to heaven. 

I can’t pass the Ryman even now without 
all sorts of memories leaping out from be- 
tween the bricks, causing me to smile, to re- 
flect, to remember. Things like the night the 
bug flew down my throat right in the middle 
of my song. The afternoon I was rehearsing a 
Hank Williams song on stage and all the 
electrical power in the building eerily went 


out. 

I walk inside the Ryman today and I can 
almost hear Grant Turner’s voice praising 
Martha White flour. “Goodness gracious,” he 
would boast as only he could, it's good!“ I 
can still see the glow of Ernest Tubb’s smile, 
feel Patsy Cline’s determination, marvel 
anew at Roy Acuff's showmanship, and be 
warmed all over again by the genuine good- 
ness a Stringbean, Tex Ritter, and Minnie 
Pearl. 

The Ryman Auditorium has always been, 
to me, a powerful magnet pointed directly at 
my heart. 


RYMAN AUDITORIUM 
(By Joe Rogers) 

It is a typical morning as a busload of 
tourists stands on the most famous stage in 
country music. 

A tour leader, after dispensing a condensed 
version of the building’s history, leads them 
in a chorus of “You Are My Sunshine.” A 
couple of the more courageous toss in their 
own yee-his for verisimilitude. 

Now you can go home and tell everyone 
an Opryland official asked you to sing on the 
Grand Ole Opry stage.“ the tour guide says, 
to much laughter. 

It’s about the only regularly scheduled 
music that goes on at the Ryman Audito- 
rium now. Eighteen years after the depar- 
ture of the Grand Ole Opry—and 100 years 
after its birth as a non-denominational tab- 
ernacle—the Ryman spends its days as a mu- 
seum, purveyor of souvenirs and tourist at- 
traction. 

“I used to come here when I was a little 
boy,“ says Frankie Blackmon of St. Pauls, 
N.C. “You could climb in the windows and 
sit in them, it was so crowded.” 

His last previous visit was 32 years ago or 
so. “I was about 13.“ he says. There used to 
be a little restaurant right over here—and 
we sat right across from Loretta Lynn. 

“She was a little girl then, too.” 

Martha Farrington of High Point, N.C., 
came to Nashville to attend a convention 
and see her husband inducted into the truck- 
er hall of fame. She stayed in a downtown 
hotel but didn’t believe it when her husband 
pointed out the former Opry home. 

“I said, No it’s not, it’s an arts building,” 
she says. “I guess it is an arts building.” 

As soon as I saw it last night I recognized 
it from Coal Miner’s Daughter,” says daugh- 
ter Teresa Brown, referring to the 1980 movie 
of Loretta Lynn’s life that won an Oscar for 
Sissy Spacek. She also saw the new Opry 
digs, she says, and “I was thrilled.” 

But this is the best. This is worth it. This 
is where it all began." 

It isn't, exactly. The Opry started in 1925 
as the ‘‘WSM Barn Dance“ at the radio sta- 
tion and had several homes before settling at 
the Ryman in 1943. But nobody is giving a 
test and checking answers, and a little dis- 
tortion of the precise sequence of events is 
inevitable. 
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It's really smaller than I thought it 
would be,” says Anthony Cutaia of Port Ar- 
thur, Texas. I thought it would be deeper. 

“I noticed that when they were singing, 
the acoustics were good.“ he says. 

“I can see something spiritual in it, too,” 
says his wife Glinda, who, when she men- 
tions the Opry, pronounces it opera. 

“I tell you what I like the best is the old 
pictures they’ve got around,” says Charles 
Posey of Austin, Texas. The crowd pic- 
tures—you can relate to that. And all the 
people are like this—(he leans forward and 
stares)—like it was one of the biggest events 
in their life to come to this. 

“Whereas today, kids go to a concert and 
the next day they pretty much forget about 
it.” 

The Ryman’s appeal seems more of perma- 
nent nature. ‘You can see some people are 
just mesmerized,” says Mary Lou Gallegher, 
one of the tour guides. 

Some also feel the need to associate them- 
selves with the Ryman in a visual way—they 
scrawl their names and messages on the 
walls. 

Mostly, though, the people pass through 
leaving only their money. Immediately after 
the first tour bus departs the stage, two 
more arrive. A second tour guide dispense a 
second history—similar, but not agreeing on 
all points—and leads the group in a rendition 
of “You Are My Sunshine.” 

“Now you can go home and tell every- 
one. 

THE MEMORIES LINGER 

The Ryman has an unusual stage. To make 
the stage deeper the backdrop was moved 
back until only about three feet separated it 
from a blank wall, making passage from 
stage left to stage right tedious. 

In the early 1950s we were enjoying a fine 
performance of the American Ballet Theater. 
Three beautiful ballerinas were dancing cen- 
ter stage when, of all things, the old janitor 
appeared making his way across the stage. 
He was almost half way before it dawned 
upon him that he was in front of, not behind, 
the backdrop. Unfazed, he completed his 
journey. Like us, everyone choked on their 
laughter, the three ballerinas continued 
their number doing the same and finished to 
a great ovation of laughter and applause. 

This incident is surely part of ballet lore.— 
P.J. Broome, Nashville. 

I remember going to the Ryman to hear 
Gypsy Smith in a revival and a song that I 
remember In My Heart There Rings a Mel- 
ody.“ Every time I hear this song I remem- 
ber the first time I heard it at the Ryman.— 
Christine Speight, Madison. 

My mother and I used to go to various mu- 
sical programs at the Ryman. We went to a 
gospel all-night singing and took a sack 
lunch. This was during the early 1950s. 

One night we went to hear the Robert 
Shaw Chorale. We could hear sleet on the 
roof, but had no idea of the severity. When 
we came out of the Ryman there was about 
six inches of sleet on the street. When we fi- 
nally got on a bus, it took us until about 4 
a.m. to get home—Shirley L. Nicholson, 
Nashville. 

I'm not sure of the year, 1948 or 1949. My 
mother said I could go see Roy Rogers if I 
would quit biting my nails. It worked. Imag- 
ine my delight to see a big 18-wheeler, blue, 
as I recall, parked on 5th Avenue that said 
“Roy Rogers, Trigger, and Bullet the Wonder 
Dog. It was quite a show with Roy, Dale, 
Gabby Hayes, Pat Brady and others. I also 
saw Gene Autry sometime in that era. 

Roy was my favorite and my hero. I still 
have a great admiration and respect for 
him.—Tom Mosier, Goodlettsville. 
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In 1965 I was an aspiring concert trumpet 
player and on scholarship with the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee bands. During those days 
as a music student, I was about as far away 
from country music as you could get. 

In that year Dr. Jay Julian, director of 
bands, was in the process of building the 
Pride of the Southland“ band into what it 
is today. As a recruiting vehicle during con- 
cert season, we did a concert tour of the 
major Tennessee cities in order to generate 
interest among talented high school musi- 
cians. I remember hearing that we would use 
the Ryman Auditorium when we played 
Nashville. I said, “You’ve got to be kidding; 
isn’t that the place they do that Saturday 
night, WSM honky tonk show from?“ The 
reply was, Les, but wait until you hear the 
acoustics in that place—better than any- 
where in the country.” 

And they were right. I couldn’t believe my 
ears. We even made a recording (which I still 
have) of the performance that night at the 
Ryman. Needless to say, I felt differently 
about the Ryman after that.—Al Hennigan, 
Nashville. 

Stage plays were booked into the Ryman 
when I became “The Tennessean’’ theater 
critic, and for all its uncomfortable church 
pews its big stage easily accommodated 
musicals. 

A touring company of Guys and Dolls” 
was there, in the early 1960s as I recall, and 
the idiosyncrasies of that historic stage up- 
staged one wonderful scene. 

It’s when the girls of the Hot Box line up 
on the apron of the stage to sing, in their 
Bronx-squeaky voices, Take Back Your 
Mink“. At the end of the number, the girls in 
the chorus line whip off their fur jackets and 
fling them on the floor in front of them. 

It’s a very funny musical moment under 
any circumstances. But in the Ryman, when 
the ratty furs hit the floor on the same beat, 
a cloud of dust flew up as if rehearsed to be- 
come a curtain in front of the singers.—Clara 
Hieronymus, Nashville. 

The most memorable experience of mine at 
the Ryman was back in 1944 I saw “The Pas- 
sion Play.” I had just become a Christian 
and it seemed so real. The resurrection scene 
and at the closing the Fisk Jubilee Singers 
sang the Hallelujah Chorus (from Handel's 
Messiah). It made your hair stand up. It is 
one of the favorite memories of my life.— 
Vera Newsome, Nashville. 

When I was in high school in Franklin, Ky., 
we came to the Ryman to see Katharine Hep- 
burn in ‘Philadelphia Story” and Helen 
Hayes in “Victoria Regina.” The night we 
saw Victoria the curtain literally fell, with 
a huge boom and cloud of dust right in front 
of Helen Hayes. When the dust finally set- 
tled, Miss Hayes hadn’t moved an inch, The 
audience gave her another big hand!—Caro- 
lyn Malone, Nashville 

Back in the late 408, when I was a teen 
ager and still at West End High School, Bob 
Hope was in town for an appearance I shall 
never forget his first words when he walked 
out on stage: Don't ever take the Band-Aid 
off of this place.” 

I've told it many times to my family— 
Dorothy W. McMahon, Nashville. 

As a stagehand working backstage at the 
Ryman Auditorium I have experienced 
many, many non-Opry incidents that could 
be rated funny or informative. 

In the early 608 we did a television taping 
of “The Jimmy Dean Show.“ Part of the 
crew were from New York City and we spent 
the long week lighting, moving sets, and all 
the things that make television palatable. 

The conversation quickly turned to the 
history of the Ryman, etc. After being told 
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that the ghost of Capt. Tom Ryman walks 
the rafters above the audience every night at 
midnight the New York-based crew ever 
skeptical, wanted to stay and hear for them- 
selves. Naturally I had to leave early, or so 
they thought, and quickly slipped in the 
back door and up the extension ladder to the 
area above the audience. 

Exactly at midnight, I started walking and 
kicking dust through the cracks. The crew 
didn’t stay long—out the front door without 
looking back. They were so impressed with 
this that, when they got back to New York 
they had it printed in one of the local pa- 
pers.—George Lunn, Mount Juliet. 


WHAT'S NEXT AT RYMAN? 
(By Joe Rogers) 

Recognizing the 100 years of the Ryman 
Auditorium’s past begs the question: What 
about its future? 

“We can talk about some things that we 
would like to do and would hope to do, but so 
much depends on factors other than what we 
want to do,“ says Hal Durham, Grand Ole 


Opry general manager. 

“Basically, we don’t know what will hap- 

Opryland USA Inc., owner of the Ryman 
and parent company of the Grand Ole Opry, 
does know what's happening now. The 
Ryman—open 8:30 to 4:30 seven days a week, 
draws about 200,000 visitors a year as a mu- 
seum and tourist attraction. 

“The building is pretty much self-support- 
ing.“ Durham says. And to assist its physical 
support, Opryland spent about $1 million a 
couple of years ago to shore up the building’s 
exterior. 

“It stands to reason we'd want to continue 
the project and eventually have the building 
restored on the inside as well so we could en- 
hance its value to us, as an attraction. 

“And certainly we've talked about the pos- 
sibility of creating a performance venue 
down there.“ 

Those other factors Durham mentioned in- 
clude development of other properties in the 
lower Broad area, he says. What happens to 
the area surrounding the Ryman will affect 
the timetable of what happens with the 
Ryman. 

Meanwhile, lots of requests for the use of 
the building come in, Durham says, most of 
which can’t be accommodated. | 

Occasionally, someone in the music busi- 
ness will say, “You know, it’d be a good 
place to do a country music show,” Durham 
says. And we say, yeah, we did one there for 
a number of years. ” 


SECTION 936 AND THE CARIBBEAN 
BASIN INITIATIVE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. PICKLE] is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the General Accounting Office [GAO] 
issued a report analyzing the tax bene- 
fits of companies that operate in Puer- 
to Rico and benefit from section 936 of 
the Internal Revenue Code. Section 936 
provides for tax-free treatment of in- 
come earned by U.S. corporations from 
their operations in Puerto Rico. One of 
the primary purposes of this provision 
was to encourage investment in Puerto 
Rico by U.S. firms in order to create 
jobs there. Unemployment in Puerto 
Rico is now approaching 17 percent. 
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The GAO report concludes that the 
lion’s share of the benefits of section 
936 is realized by U.S. pharmaceutical 
companies. These companies produced 
only about 18 percent of the jobs cre- 
ated by all section 936 companies, but 
they realized about 56 percent of the 
tax benefits under section 936. 

On an average, pharmaceutical com- 
panies in Puerto Rico save an average 
of $70,788 in taxes for every person they 
employ. For section 936 companies en- 
gaged in the electronics equipment in- 
dustries, a tax savings of $16,450 per 
employee was realized, while the over- 
all rate of tax savings across all indus- 
tries was $10,593 per employee. 

These figures for the pharmaceutical 
industry are astounding, but they’re 
not new. In April 1990, the Subcommit- 
tee on Oversight of the Committee on 
Ways and Means held a hearing regard- 
ing section 936. We pointed out that the 
Department of the Treasury had esti- 
mated that section 936 pharmaceutical 
companies realize $2.64 in tax savings 
for every dollar they pay in employee 
compensation. On the other hand, the 
electronics companies doing business 
in Puerto Rico saved only 96 cents for 
every dollar of employee compensa- 
tion. In the textile industry, tax sav- 
ings were only 28.5 cents per every dol- 
lar of employee compensation. 

Needless to say, pharmaceutical com- 
panies in Puerto Rico are not paying 
average salaries of $70,788. Rather, they 
set up their most profitable operations 
there to obtain the benefits of section 
936. They also are able to realize sub- 
stantial tax savings on tax-free invest- 
ment income they earn in Puerto Rico. 
In fact, there are approximately $10 bil- 
lion of section 936 funds on deposit in 
Puerto Rican financial institutions 
earning tax-free income. 

Back in 1985 and 1986, when the Con- 
gress was considering tax reform, the 
disparity in tax savings among the var- 
ious industries doing business in Puer- 
to Rico led to calls for replacement of 
section 936 with a wage credit. With a 
wage credit, every company doing busi- 
ness in Puerto Rico would realize $1 in 
tax savings for every dollar paid out in 
compensation. In the view of many, a 
wage credit would have been the most 
efficient tax subsidy of jobs for Puerto 
Rico. 

In the end, however, section 936 
emerged relatively unchanged from the 
debate on tax reform. We did change 
section 936 to allow for investments of 
the profits of section 936 companies in 
other Caribbean countries. We made 
this change with the understanding 
that the Government of Puerto Rico 
would make every effort to see that at 
least $100 million in loans of section 936 
funds would be made every year to eli- 
gible Caribbean Basin Initiative [CBI] 
countries. The use of these funds, for 
investments in business assets and de- 
velopment projects in the Caribbean 
Basin, furthered the trade, not aid” 
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strategy embodied in the Caribbean 
Basin Economic Recovery Act. 

When compared to the $10 billion of 
section 936 funds in Puerto Rican 
banks, $100 million is really a drop in 
the bucket. Nevertheless, during the 
first 3 years after passage of the 1986 
tax reform legislation, there had been 
only $79 million in loans made to other 
CBI countries. In the last 2 years, we 
have seen substantial progress in the 
use of loans of section 936 funds for 
business investments and development 
projects in other CBI countries. In 1990, 
$179 million in loans were disbursed, 
and in 1991, this figure reached $233 
million. 

This progress in the use of low-inter- 
est loans of section 936 funds to the 
Caribbean nations is encouraging. Nev- 
ertheless, I believe that we can do more 
to encourage investment and develop- 
ment in the fragile economies of the 
Caribbean region. I hope that the De- 
partment of the Treasury takes advan- 
tage of the recent success of this loan 
program to encourage more countries 
to sign Tax Information Exchange 
Agreements and thus be eligible for 
these low-interest loans. I hope the 
Government of Puerto Rico will con- 
tinue to give this program a high prior- 
ity and continue to promote loans of 
section 936. And I hope the pharma- 
ceutical companies that reap such sub- 
stantial benefits from section 936 will 
spread some of their wealth around to 
some of Puerto Rico’s less affluent 
neighbors. 


WAIVING ALL POINTS OF ORDER 
AGAINST CONFERENCE REPORT 
ON H.R. 4990, RESCINDING CER- 
TAIN BUDGET AUTHORITY, AND 
AGAINST CONSIDERATION OF 
SUCH CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. BONIOR, from the Committee on 
Rules, submitted a privileged report 
(Rept. No. 102-531) on the resolution 
(H.R. Res. 462) waiving all points of 
order against the conference report on 
the bill (H.R. 4990) rescinding certain 
budget authority, and for other pur- 
poses, and against consideration of 
such conference report, which was re- 
ferred to the House Calendar and or- 
dered to be printed. 


——— 


WAIVING ALL POINTS OF ORDER 
AGAINST CONFERENCE REPORT 
ON H. CON. RES. 287, CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION ON THE 
BUDGET—FISCAL YEAR 1993, AND 
AGAINST CONSIDERATION OF 
SUCH CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. BONIOR, from the Committee on 
Rules, submitted a privileged report 
(Rept. No. 102-532) on the resolution (H. 
Res. 463) waiving all points of order 
against the conference report on the 
concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 287) 
setting forth the congressional budget 
for the U.S. Government for the fiscal 
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year 1993, 1994, 1995, 1996, and 1997, and 
against consideration of such con- 
ference report, which was referred to 
the House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
RULES TO FILE PRIVILEGED RE- 
PORT ON FURTHER CONSIDER- 
ATION OF H.R. 776, COMPREHEN- 
SIVE NATIONAL ENERGY POLICY 
ACT 


Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Rules have until midnight to- 
night to file a privileged report provid- 
ing for the further consideration of 
H.R. 776, the Comprehensive National 
Energy Act. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan? 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker reserv- 
ing the right to object, there was a lit- 
tle confusion over her on our side of 
the aisle. If I might just ask the major- 
ity whip, the two conference reports 
that were just filed were on the budget 
and on the rescissions. The gentleman 
is now asking unanimous consent for 
late filing on the rule on the remainder 
of the energy bill? 

Mr. BONIOR. If the gentleman will 
yield, that is correct. 

Mr. SOLOMON. If the majority whip 
would be good enough to enlighten us 
about tomorrow's schedule, there 
seems to be some confusion. Could the 
gentleman give us specifically what we 
are going to be doing tomorrow and 
about what time we might be able to 
get out of here tomorrow? 

Mr. BONIOR. If the gentleman will 
yield, the House will commence with 
floor action at 10 a.m.,and we will pro- 
ceed with the rescission package, that 
which was just filed. We will also do 
the NIH conference report. Then we 
will go back to the energy bill, and we 
will work approximately until 6 p.m., 
somewhere in that neighborhood. 

Mr. SOLOMON. So we will not be 
doing the budget conference report to- 
morrow then? 

Mr. BONIOR. The gentleman is cor- 


rect. 

Mr. SOLOMON. When the gentleman 
says 6 p.m., will we be able to finish 
that energy bill by then, and if not, 
would we be able to leave any earlier 
for the Memorial weekend? Is there 
any judgment on that? 
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Mr. BONIOR. If the gentleman will 
yield, I do not believe we will be able 
to finish the energy bill tomorrow by 
6:00 or 7:00, because of the number of 
amendments and the hours that the 
new rule will encompass. So my sense 
is that we will try to recess at a rea- 
sonable hour, but to my knowledge, we 
are talking about 6 or 7 o’clock. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Further reserving 
the right to object, I certainly thank 
the gentleman. 
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Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOLOMON. Further reserving 
the right to object, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, just a 
question. I did not hear anything about 
a rule or the Committee on Rules 
meeting or filing a late report on the 
NIH bill that you intend to bring up to- 
morrow. There was some indication 
that the NIH bill had scope problems 
and, therefore, would have to be 
brought to the floor under a rule. Is 
that not the case, or is there an inten- 
tion to deal with that? 

Mr. BONIOR. If the gentleman will 
yield further, staff advises me that the 
scope question that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania raises just came to 
our attention, and that we are examin- 
ing that now. There may be a possibil- 
ity for a rule on that, and if it is nec- 
essary, and, of course, as the gen- 
tleman knows, under the rules, we 
would need two-thirds. I suspect that 
would not be forthcoming. So we are 
looking at the question of scope, and if 
it does by necessity require a rule, we 
will seek one. If not, we will bring it to 
the floor. 

Mr. WALKER. If the gentleman will 
yield further, just to clarify the sched- 
ule, if, in fact, it does require a rule 
and have a scope problem, then we 
probably would not do it tomorrow? 

Mr. BONIOR. If the gentleman will 
yield further, that would be my sense. 
Yes. Because we would need two-thirds, 
and my guess is that would be difficult 
to come by. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman, and I withdraw my res- 
ervation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. JEF- 
FERSON). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


VACATION OF 60-MINUTE SPECIAL 
ORDER AND GRANTING OF 5 
MINUTE SPECIAL ORDER 


Mr. DREIER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
vacate my 60-minute special order for 
today and that I be granted a 5-minute 
special order for today and proceed at 
the kindness of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. OWENS]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from California? 

There was no objection. 


—— 


PROGRAM FOR GREATER STABIL- 
ITY AND SUPPORT (PROGRESS) 
FOR THE INDEPENDENT STATES 
OF THE FORMER SOVIET UNION 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 

previous order of the House, the gen- 

tleman from California [Mr. DREIER] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 
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Mr. DREIER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank my friend, the gen- 
tleman from New York, for allowing 
me to take this 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, as we all know, foreign 
aid has become a very controversial 
subject lately. The public has grown in- 
creasingly angry about aid to other 
countries when we have plenty of prob- 
lems right here at home, not to men- 
tion the skyrocketing budget deficit. 

The American people are justifiably 
very, very angry. All too often our tax 
dollars in the past have gone to coun- 
tries that are hostile to the United 
States and our interests and to demo- 
cratic ideals, and our efforts result in 
little or no apparent benefit to our 
country or to the recipient. 

By no means should foreign aid be an 
entitlement. Even with the fall of the 
Soviet Union not long ago, our greatest 
adversary, the United States should 
not turn over aid blindly just so that 
we can say that we contributed to the 
cause of freedom. With the remnants of 
a command-and-control economy still 
in place, recent infusions of cash and 
humanitarian assistance have dis- 
appeared down the drain of corruption, 
inefficiency, and archaic distribution 
systems. 

I recall very well when the former 
President of the Soviet Union, Mikhail 
Gorbachev, could not tell anyone where 
the $1 billion in aid that we had pro- 
vided to the then Soviet Union had 
gone. 

Despite the obstacles, Mr. Speaker, I 
believe that we should help Russia, the 
Ukraine, the other republics including 
Kazakhstan, which has just recently 
within the past few days indicated that 
it will bring an end to nuclear expan- 
sion, and other republics within the 
new Commonwealth of Independent 
States that are working to establish 
democratic governments and free mar- 
kets. In doing so, however, I believe it 
is imperative that we establish strin- 
gent guidelines and standards so that 
no taxpayer money is wasted. 

That is the reason that just this 
evening I have introduced H.R. 5225, 
which would allow assistance only to 
those countries that are committed to 
political pluralism, a free economy, 
human rights, and friendly relations 
with the United States. But we should 
also recognize that Government aid 
alone cannot rebuild this former Com- 
munist nation. 

I firmly believe that the best help the 
United States could offer to the former 
Soviet Union is private investment, 
not direct Government aid. Private in- 
vestment will help build a market sys- 
tem from the ground up while direct 
aid alone will only serve to perpetuate 
the centralized bureaucracies that 
characterized the Soviet Union. 

However, the problem is that many 
United States companies that would 
like to invest in the former Soviet 
Union are blocked by bureaucratic in- 
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transigence and a lack of information. 
Without accurate information about 
economic progress, investment laws, 
corporate taxes, or environmental re- 
strictions, few American businesses 
can be expected to take that plunge 
and invest in the new Commonwealth 
of Independent States. 

To facilitate the transfer of informa- 
tion to potential investors, the bill I 
have introduced, H.R. 5225, would es- 
tablish a computerized business infor- 
mation management system to provide 
information on investment opportuni- 
ties to United States business and in- 
formation on potential United States 
investors to businessmen and women 
and from the republics of the former 
Soviet Union. 

The legislation also asks the Small 
Business Administration to use its sen- 
ior corps of retired executives, the 
SCORE program, to provide manage- 
ment assistance for small businesses in 
the former Soviet Union. 

In addition to creating a more hos- 
pitable climate for investment, my bill 
would help spread information about 
the workings of a democratic system of 
government by establishing a fellow- 
ship training program to bring young 
leaders to the United States to work 
with the Congress, business, and the 
media. 

H.R. 5225 would also encourage Unit- 
ed States businessmen and women to 
spend substantial amounts of time in 
the former Soviet Union working with 
developing businesses through in- 
creased tax incentives. It would double 
the amount of income that may be ex- 
empt from the limitation on foreign 
earned income and would allow United 
States companies to deduct expenses 
associated with management con- 
ferences held in eligible republics of 
the former Soviet Union. 

The problems facing the new Com- 
monwealth of Independent States de- 
mand creative solutions, not the failed 
policies of simply sending hard-earned 
U.S. taxpayer dollars overseas. I be- 
lieve that my legislation, H.R. 5225, 
will be a very good start as a move in 
that direction. 

I urge my colleagues to cosponsor it. 

Mr. Speaker, I again thank my very 
good friend, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Owens], for allowing me to 
step in here. 


THE TRAGEDY IN THAILAND 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from California, [Ms. PELOSI] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Ms. PELOSI. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to express concern about the 
horrible shootings of Thai citizens, in- 
cluding small children who were speak- 
ing out for democracy against the mili- 
tary dictatorship there. Once again we 
are seeing courageous people from all 
walks of life trying to promote demo- 
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cratic reform. Once again, we are see- 
ing a military establishment brutally 
crushing a people’s movement for free- 
dom. And, once again, we are seeing 
that the administration’s policy lead- 
ing up to these events was communica- 
tion to authoritarian despots a willing- 
ness to turn a blind eye to abominable 
activities. 

So far, at least 40 people have been 
killed and over 600 wounded as the peo- 
ple of Thailand have taken to the 
streets against the country's non- 
elected Prime Minister. By eyewitness 
accounts, it is clear that the dem- 
onstrators span the spectrum of Thai 
society, male and female, from workers 
and farmers, to students and business 
people. I salute the courage and deter- 
mination of these people as they strug- 
gle against totalitarianism and for de- 
mocracy. 

The situation in Thailand has been a 
tragedy waiting to happen. For six dec- 
ades, Thai politics have been charac- 
terized by military dominance and the 
use of force against demonstrators. 
Now, a clear message must be sent to 
the military that their actions will not 
be tolerated. 

I call on the administration to send 
an unequivocal message to the Thai 
military. Half measures will not suf- 
fice. The administration should com- 
pletely suspend the United States-Thai 
joint military exercises and should en- 
courage multilateral institutions and 
other countries to use economic lever- 
age to improve human rights in Thai- 
land. 

Mr. Speaker, the Bush administra- 
tion missed an opportunity to send an 
unequivocal message to China that 
human rights must be respected. The 
consequences of the administration’s 
weak response after Tiananmen Square 
are now having a ripple effect. The 
President’s China policy undermined 
not only the prodemocracy movement 
in China, but also, as we have seen this 
week in Thailand with General 
Suchinda's actions, the efforts of 
prodemocracy activists elsewhere. 
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OLD-FASHIONED VALUES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. OWENs] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. OWENS of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I rise to speak in opposition to two 
big lies that are being recited over and 
over again with increasing momentum 
by the administration. These special 
orders provide an opportunity for a 
Congressman to at least get on the 
record some kind of answer to what the 
representatives of the administration 
are able to broadcast over the media 
day after day. 

We have high level administration 
spokesmen who have been roaming the 
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cities, condemning the cities, consult- 
ing the cities, making it appear that 
the cities are a great threat to our way 
of life. That is one big lie, that big 
cities are threatening our way of life. 

The second big lie that high adminis- 
tration officials are perpetrating day 
after day is that we need to emphasize 
old-fashioned values in order to solve 
the basic problems confronting our so- 
ciety. 

Now, this is not exactly a lie. I agree 
that we need to emphasize old-fash- 
ioned values. The lie is that the admin- 
istration pretends that the old-fash- 
ioned values have to come from com- 
munities, neighborhoods, and families, 
and the Government has no role in em- 
phasizing old-fashioned values. Old- 
fashioned values are not being empha- 
sized here in Washington. Washington 
is like Sodom and Gomorrah. Washing- 
ton is the last place that should attack 
neighborhoods and communities and 
challenge them on values. It is a big 
lie, and we need to answer the big lie 
regardless of what level in the adminis- 
tration the big lie comes from. 

We have had the minority whip on 
this floor talk about big cities and how 
they threaten our way of life. We had 
the minority whip on the floor talk 
about the need to emphasize old-fash- 
ioned values, the need to stop wasting 
Government funds and end the welfare 
state. 

Iam all in favor of old-fashioned val- 
ues. Iam all in favor of ending the wel- 
fare state, but I think that the promul- 
gation of old-fashioned values and the 
effort to end the welfare state have to 
begin right here in Washington. 

The administration’s spokespersons 
who talk to the people of America 
about values do not talk about the fact 
that Washington is a place which pro- 
tects the culture of the gun. Washing- 
ton is a place which protects the right 
of networks to broadcast endless 
amounts of violence over the airways. 
Our airways are regulated by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission. It is 
a Federal matter. The individual citi- 
zen of the United States does not have 
a right to broadcast over the airways. 
They have to have a license. 

For years we have been subjected to 
violent programming and Washington 
has never done anything about it. The 
FCC has done nothing about it. 

In that violent program, the culture 
of the gun is perpetrated. Is it any 
wonder that in our cities large 
amounts of young people kill each 
other without remorse. Large amounts 
of young people are immune. It seems 
they have no feelings when it comes to 
perpetrating violence. They have been 
fed a diet of violence over television for 
so long until it means nothing; but this 
is all perpetrated by Washington. 

The power to regulate violence on 
the airways and the power to regulate 
the gun, the manufacture of guns, the 
sale of guns, the distribution of guns, is 
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right here in Washington. It is all pro- 
tected by the White House. It is all pro- 
tected by the administration. This ad- 
ministration and its cohorts have at- 
tacked Public Broadcasting. Public 
Broadcasting gets a very small amount 
of money from the Federal Govern- 
ment, but they do not broadcast vio- 
lence. They broadcast programs which 
are very informative. They broadcast 
programs that are quite uplifting. They 
are under attack, but not the violence, 
not the network of violence. The con- 
tributors to this violence, the friends 
of the administration, the people who 
are protected by this administration 
are obviously immune to any lectures 
on violence. 

Washington repeatedly attacks our 
values, old-fashioned values like thrift, 
frugality, they are certainly not held 
up as examples in Washington. 

The same administration spokesmen 
who go about the cities lecturing poor 
people have never raised their voices to 
attack the looting of the savings and 
loan industries, the way the savings 
and loan associations have looted the 
Treasury. They do not want to talk 
about that kind of looting. They do not 
want to talk about the fact that out of 
our cities large amounts of dollars, de- 
positors’ dollars, large amounts are 
transferred out of city banks into sav- 
ings and loan banks scattered through- 
out the country to build shopping 
malls and housing developments and 
condominiums and hotels, numerous 
projects, real estate developments, 
that all went kaput. They went bank- 
rupt, and the savings and loans had to 
be bailed out by the FDIC. The savings 
and loans had to be bailed out by the 
American taxpayers. 

Nobody wants to talk about how that 
relates to our value system. Why did 
we allow bankers to steal so much 
money, or in some cases they say it 
was not stealing, it was poor judgment. 
Why did we allow so much poor judg- 
ment to carry away so much of the tax- 
payers’ money? Why do we permit in 
addition to poor judgment a lot of 
stealing? There are blatant examples of 
stealing. There are blatant examples of 
wholesale thievery that was permitted 
by our Government with its value sys- 
tem, or the value system that it claims 
it has about thrift and frugality and 
honesty. Nobody talks about this when 
they go out to lecture the American 
people about values. 

Let us talk about the savings and 
loans in terms of the system that was 
set up, how the regulators themselves 
were corrupted. They were people who 
were on payrolls in Washington. The 
regulators themselves were corrupted. 
In many cases high-level policymakers 
were pressuring them. The auditors, 
the accountants were all corrupted, the 
lawyers were corrupted. 

People at very high levels, people 
who have college degrees, law degrees, 
MBA's, they all were part of this fes- 
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tering cesspool that created the sav- 
ings and loan debacle; yet we hear no- 
body in the administration lecturing to 
America about the need to avoid this 
kind of wholesale thievery and these 
kinds of examples being set for our 
young people. 

The savings and loan looting is un- 
precedented in history. Never before 
has so much of the taxpayers’ money 
been required to take care of the scan- 
dal, to bail out a situation that never 
should have happened. 

The American people get nothing in 
return for the taxes thrown down the 
drain in order to fill the vacuum that 
was created by the thievery of the sav- 
ings and loan associations. 

This is a moral issue. There is prob- 
ably no issue of greater moral signifi- 
cance in America today than the sav- 
ings and loan scandal. If it were exam- 
ined thoroughly and you see how so 
many of our highest level citizens, so 
many of our most educated citizens, so 
many of our most powerful citizens 
were all involved in perpetrating this 
outrageous scandal on the American 
people. 

Beyond the savings and loan looting, 
the commercial banks have also come 
in. We will hear more about them after 
the November elections. It is all very 
quiet now, but we are going to find a 
crisis in the commercial banks that 
has been there for a long time that will 
be exposed and revealed after the next 
election. 

It was after the last election of a 
President that we suddenly discovered 
the savings and loan problem. We are 
suddenly going to discover the mush- 
rooming commercial bank problem. 

What is the commercial bank prob- 
lem? Very much the same as the sav- 
ings and loan. High-level people, well 
trained, the best educated men and 
women in America allowed themselves 
to be placed in situations where their 
coffers are empty because they made 
poor judgments, they say, or they were 
swindled or they acted in collusion 
with others to fleece the depositors of 
their money. Already $25 billion has 
been fed into the commercial banks. In 
addition to the more than $150 billion 
that the savings and loans have been 
appropriated, we have $25 billion that 
has been appropriated to help bail out 
the commercial banks. 
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Mr. Speaker, this is no small matter. 
These are funds which could have been 
used to provide measles shots for all 
those youngsters in the inner city that 
are now suffering from the measles epi- 
demic. It could have been used to pro- 
vide the proper care for people who are 
suffering from a new strain of tuber- 
culosis because basic public health 
steps that we knew we should have 
taken were not taken. Money was not 
there for inoculations. Money was not 
there for immunization shots. As my 
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colleagues know, basic majority was 
violated because the money that was 
there has been funneled in other direc- 
tions to make the rich richer. 

It is no accident that 1 percent of the 
wealthiest American people have more 
wealth combined, 1 percent, than 90 
percent of the people who are on the 
bottom of the rung. One percent at the 
top have more wealth than 90 percent 
at the bottom combined. It is no acci- 
dent. 

I say to my colleagues, If you allow 
your government, if Washington is an 
agent, is a vehicle for funneling money 
from the depositors, mostly middle 
class depositors, really poor people 
have no money to put in banks. It is 
the middle class whose money was fun- 
neled from their hands into the hands 
of rich and powerful, dishonest, corrupt 
people. These are the kinds of values 
that the administration should be 
speaking about to the American peo- 
ple. 

Let us go one step further. Our young 
people out there are taught patriotism. 
We all read the story of the man with- 
out a country, and a number of other 
pieces of literature are factored into 
our curriculum all over America, Pa- 
triotism is very important, an old-fash- 
ioned value we try to ascribe to. 

Let us thoroughly examine the value 
systems that were corrupted, and ma- 
nipulated and mutilated in the Iran- 
Contra venture. Iran-Contra was trea- 
son in the basement of the White 
House, treason in the basement of the 
White House that basically has been 
unpunished. We know treason was com- 
mitted, treason and thievery. It was 
treason, On the one hand, violating the 
intent of the law, the congressional 
mandates; stealing, on the other hand, 
because they used bribes from coun- 
tries which we were illegally selling 
arms to, and they raised money in var- 
ious ways to circumvent another policy 
of the government, another congres- 
sional mandate. So, Iran-Contra was 
double-barreled treason taking place in 
the basement of the White House. 

Where are all the moralists? Why do 
they not lecture the American people 
about the implication of that kind of 
value system? What can happen to a 
nation which permits in the basement 
of the Executive Office, the home of 
the President, treason to take place 
and it go unpunished? 

The Iraqi loans. We circumvented the 
law by giving large loans to Saddam 
Hussein even though we knew at one 
point that Saddam Hussein was con- 
verting loans for agriculture programs 
which were designed to buy food into 
cash to buy weapons. We sold Saddam 
Hussein some of those weapons. Our 
government licensed the sales. Our 
government knew that high level deals 
were taking place. The people are the 
contributors to this administration, 
the people who are the friends of this 
administration, were all involved, so 
nothing was done. 
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What kind of example are we setting 
for the American youth or for Amer- 
ican families? They want to talk about 
old-fashioned values. Let us talk about 
patriotism as an old-fashioned value. 
Let us talk about what happens when 
we send American young people off to 
risk their lives in a war against an 
enemy that we have armed, against an 
enemy that we have encouraged. Old- 
fashioned values are very important. 

Why do we not explain why the CIA 
was so close to Noriega, why they used 
Noriega for their own purposes even 
though they knew Noriega was part of 
a drug smuggling, drug running oper- 
ation through Panama which fed right 
into our big cities? The same squalor, 
the same multitude of problems that 
are caused by crack, and cocaine, her- 
oin, all began when we allow the drug 
smugglers from South America and 
other places to take hold and to build 
financial empires in our cities. They 
are so powerful now. The mob is so 
powerful. They have so much money, 
and they are better equipped than the 
law enforcement officials and able to 
avoid prosecution. Their tentacles 
reach out in all kinds of directions. 
They buy off high level people and po- 
licemen. They are powerful because we 
allow them to become powerful, and 
part of the process of their accumulat- 
ing power was because our government 
winked, our government allowed it. 
They knew it was happening. For their 
own purposes they wanted to use 
Noriega, so they allowed him to go 
right ahead, They allowed Noriega, 
they allowed a number of thugs in 
Haiti and other places, to bring in their 
marijuana, their cocaine, their heroin, 
and we have a problem of demand gen- 
erated because our government looked 
the other way and allowed the suppli- 
ers freedom to manipulate. 

The BCCI, the Bank of Credit and 
Commercial International, existed for 
only a brief period as banks go. But 
probably there has never been a more 
corrupt institution on the face of the 
earth. The BCCI was known to be a 
criminal enterprise as long ago as 10 
years ago. It was known to be a crimi- 
nal enterprise at the time that the 
head of the Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy, the highest intelligence agency of 
our government, was having regular 
meetings with the head of the BCCI. 
Nobody, nobody, questions the truth of 
these statements. It is admitted that 
William Casey met with the head of the 
BCCI on a regular basis. 

What kind of message about values 
do we send when we admit. that the 
highest level intelligence operatives in 
the United States met regularly with 
the highest level criminals in the 
world? BCCI was known to be a crimi- 
nal enterprise. Nothing was done. Our 
value system or the value system that 
Washington endorses and that this ad- 
ministration endorses and holds up to 
our young people and our families is a 
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value system that says, If you're pow- 
erful enough and if you're rich enough, 
there is no morality, there are no laws 
which affect you. There are no sins. 
You're above it all. The government 
can get in bed with you, and the gov- 
ernment is above it all.“ 

BCCI, Iran-Contra, the Iraqi build-up, 
loans, the looting of the savings and 
loan associations, the looting of com- 
mercial banks, and now we have a new 
phenomenon, and that is military ex- 
penditures that are being perpetrated 
despite the fact that we have no more 
threat of an evil empire. It is just to 
keep the contracts flowing, to keep the 
money, keep shovelling the American 
taxpayers’ money into the hands of the 
richest, most powerful people in the 
country who own the armament fac- 
tories, who build the Seawolf sub- 
marines, who build the B-2 bombers, 
who build the nuclear carriers that 
cost $3.5 billion. 

One nuclear aircraft carrier costing 
$3.5 billion could take care of all the 
budget problems of all the school sys- 
tems of America today. Across the 
country school systems are faced with 
devastating budget cuts. They are lay- 
ing off personnel. They cannot buy li- 
brary books. Some of them are being 
forced to close their doors. But just to 
cease building one nuclear aircraft car- 


rier would provide enough money to 


take care of all those problems, but, 
nevertheless, we are going to continue 
to build aircraft carriers, we are going 
to build Seawolf submarines, we are 
going to continue to fund Star Wars, 
Buck Rogers in Outer Space, a dream 
that never had a scientific basis, a fan- 
tasy of Ronald Reagan's that was al- 
ways known to be a way to funnel 
money into the coffers of certain cor- 
porations and certain groups. 
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Taxpayer money is being shoveled 
down the drain for a Star Wars defense 
that has no meaning, that the majority 
of American scientists, physicists, have 
said from the very beginning was a stu- 
pid idea. 

What kind of values do we hold up to 
American families and American youth 
when we demonstrate that we are will- 
ing to take their money and continue 
to throw it away while we at the same 
time neglect basic human needs? It 
only takes less than $1 billion to take 
care of all the immunization problems 
in all of the cities of America, We 
would not have to worry about measles 
and the other childhood diseases. 

The cutbacks that have taken place 
under the Reagan Administration and 
then the Bush Administration, those 
cutbacks would not be there if we took 
just $1 billion from a Seawolf sub- 
marine, half the cost of one Seawolf 
submarine. It could wipe out the prob- 
lems and provide enough serum for the 
immunization shots. 

We could deal with the tuberculosis 
problem. A new strain of tuberculosis 
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is taking hold. It is incurable because 
of the fact that it has been allowed to 
fester there for so long. We could deal 
with that with very small amounts of 
money. Yet we say we are broke, we 
have a deficit, while we keep expending 
large amounts of money for the mili- 


We continue to spend more than $100 
billion for overseas bases. Tell me why 
we are spending more than $100 billion 
for overseas bases in May of 1992? 

I can understand why we would be 
slow to close down bases in America. 
There are economies of certain local- 
ities and States that are very much im- 
pacted. I can understand and sym- 
pathize with a philosophy that says we 
should not rush to demilitarize so rap- 
idly that we cause unnecessary suffer- 
ing or dislocation in our economy. 

But somebody has to suffer some- 
where. Let it be a dislocation in the 
economy of Germany or a dislocation 
in the economy of Japan. For 50 years 
we have been dealing with a military 
expenditure related to those two coun- 
tries. For more than 30 years we have 
been defending them from something. 

Let them pay for their own defense. 
They are our primary competitors eco- 
nomically in the commercial world. 
Why are we continuing to pour $100 bil- 
lion of taxpayer money down the 
drain? Why can we not at least close 
down one quarter, right away, of our 
military bases and save $25 billion? 

Twenty-five billion could really revi- 
talize our cities; $25 billion would do a 
lot to rebuild schools; $25 billion could 
build bridges; $25 billion could create 
jobs in the urban centers all across 
America and in the rural areas hard hit 
by poverty. 

Twenty-five billion in the domestic 
economy can work miracles, but $25 
billion being spent on overseas bases is 
just more money being dumped down 
the drain. 

Why? When the question why is 
asked, you are going to find that some 
of these corrupt, low, cold-blooded peo- 
ple who have drained money from the 
savings-and-loans, who have drained 
money from the commercial banks, 
who are part of the BCCI, they are 
profiting from the overseas bases that 
we have. 

I am certain that large numbers of 
people in Germany profit and large 
numbers of people in Japan profit from 
our overseas bases being located in 
those areas, but it would not continue 
if there were not large numbers of 
Americans in high places who also 
profit. 

When the answer if found, you are 
going to find it is another scandal why 
we continue to go on with our overseas 
bases, giving various excuses. There 
really are no adequate excuses. 

The Soviet Union is collapsing be: 
cause of its own brand of corruption. 
The Soviet Union is no more, but the 
various States that made up the Soviet 
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Union are still on the verge of collapse 
because they continued to pour money 
into the military long after it was nec- 
essary. 

They had to disengage rapidly. They 
pulled their troops out because they 
could not afford to keep them in East- 
ern Europe. The Germans are paying 
for their troops in Eastern Germany, 
and they are going to pull them out 
soon. The are forced by necessity to de- 
mobilize and get out of other countries 
rapidly. 

We should consider ourselves in an 
emergency. We are in a crisis. Let us 
demobilize also. 

We do not demobilize because some- 
body somewhere is making a profit, a 
very high profit, on the continuation of 
an overseas presence in Germany, 
Japan, and places that can afford to de- 
fend themselves. 

In the meantime, we neglect grossly 
human needs like the need for child- 
hood immunization, the need for hous- 
ing for the homeless, the need for a 
program to eradicate tuberculosis, and 
the need to get on top of the AIDS 
problem. 

There are people who make smart- 
aleck remarks about AIDS. “Well, it is 
a small portion of the population. Why 
should we spend a large amount of 
money on AIDS?” 

In the year 1992, when we know so 
much about science, about biology, 
about microbiology, about viruses, why 
are we so stupid as to believe that the 
AIDS virus will stay in the same form 
forever? If you do not find a cure for 
AIDS soon, you are going to find your- 
self with a different version of AIDS. 

The viruses are growing, mutating, 
changing all the time. We could have 
an AIDS virus which is airborne in a 
few years if we do not rush to find a 
way to stop it now. 

AIDS is a threat to everybody. It is 
an incurable illness. Right now it can 
only be contracted through intimate 
contact. Tomorrow, in a few months or 
a few years, you may find it in another 
form, if you do not stamp it out now. 

So AIDS is not a problem of a minor- 
ity group in our population, of certain 
people who deserve it. We had better 
stamp out AIDS and any other incur- 
able illnesses as rapidly as we can. All 
of the tools of modern science, every- 
thing that we can do, should be 
brought to bear on the disease that is 
incurable and is wiping out large num- 
bers of our population now, because it 
is a threat to everybody in the future. 

We should have values which place 
human life at the top of the scale 
where it should be placed. We pretend 
to value human life in the womb. We 
talk a lot about the unborn baby. 

I am all in favor of protecting unborn 
babies and any other form of life, but it 
is so hypocritical to talk about all-out 
efforts to protect unborn babies when 
we will not provide the money we need 
to provide immunization shots for the 
babies who are already here. 
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There is a growing neglect of human 
needs. We have in certain of our cities, 
because of poor medical care, infant 
mortality rates, babies dying before 
they are 1 year old, at a greater rate 
than they do in many Third World 
countries. 

This happens in the richest country 
in the world. Nothing has ever existed 
like the United States of America. We 
are the richest, most powerful colossus 
that ever existed. But we are rapidly 
becoming the most cold-hearted, cold- 
blooded, most dishonest group of peo- 
ple in the world. 

We are being led by dishonest lead- 
ers. We are being led by people who lec- 
ture on morality, and yet they know 
that their own sanctioning of immoral- 
ity in high places is the real cause of 
the problem. 

So the big lie that old-fashioned val- 
ues are going to save us and old-fash- 
ioned values are something that only 
little people in families and commu- 
nities and neighborhoods are respon- 
sible for, but not the Government, the 
Government is not responsible for per- 
petrating old-fashioned values, we can 
let people steal; en masse, wholesale. 
We do not condemn corporate presi- 
dents in America for taking home big 
salaries. 

The highest corporate salary in 
America I think is up in the $60 million 
range. One man is making $60 million. 
The average is between $3 million and 
$5 million a year for corporate presi- 
dents. 

In Japan, one of our largest competi- 
tors and most effective competitors, 
the average corporate salary for the 
corporate chief executive is between 
$300,000 and $400,000 a year. 

That is the difference in the efficient 
use of capital. Nobody in Washington, 
nobody in the administration, ever 
speaks about the morality or the im- 
morality of the high level compensa- 
tion of executives in America. They 
cannot find their voices when it comes 
to criticizing the greed that is so obvi- 
ous and blatant, the greed that makes 
us less competitive on the world mar- 
ket. 
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So the big lie about family values 
and old-fashioned values must be chal- 
lenged. I do not want any administra- 
tion spokesmen, even the Vice Presi- 
dent, coming to my neighborhood, lec- 
turing people about values. Let him 
start first in Washington and lecture 
the Congress, the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate. Let him lecture 
the departments in the executive 
branch. Let him lecture the regulators. 
Let him lecture the FDIC board. There 
are a lot of people that he needs to lec- 
ture about values before he gets down 
to our neighborhoods. 

The second big lie that I mentioned 
is the big cities are still at the center 
of our civilization. We heard on the 
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floor of this House big cities criticized, 
particularly New York City, the favor- 
ite whipping target. That is a big lie. 
The big cities are a threat to our civili- 
zation. 

The shopping malls that have gone 
brankrupt and caused the problem with 
the savings and loan association are 
not located in big cities. The con- 
dominiums, the country clubs, all of 
that waste down in Texas and other 
parts of the Southwest, out in Arizona, 
that has nothing to do with big cities. 
The drain on our Treasury, the looting 
of our Treasury by the savings and 
loans is not a problem created by big 
cities. 

On the contrary, bit cities, particu- 
larly New York City, provided a large 
amount of the money, the deposits that 
flowed into the savings and loan asso- 
ciation. They had what they called bro- 
kered deposits so that money was being 
taken out of New York City by brokers 
and fed into savings and loan associa- 
tions across the country. The deposits 
that accumulate in the big cities are of 
great wealth and that has always been 
the case. Big cities have provided the 
capital to fund the expansion of Amer- 
ica. 

Big cities have always been at the 
center of our civilization, and there is 
nothing different now. Big cities are 
the engine that makes America go, and 
the administration spokesmen that go 
around insulting big cities are liars. 

Villages, towns, cities historically 
created governments. They created the 
first great universities, the first great 
civilizations were all associated with 
cities: Athens, Alexandria, Cairo, 
Rome, Paris. It is no different today. 
The great centers of civilization, Lon- 
don, Tokyo, Berlin, New York, Los An- 
geles, big cities produce the people. 
People interacting with each other 
produce wealth. Wealth produces de- 
posits in our banks. 

The deposits in our banks produce 
capital for expansion, either within the 
cities or in rural areas across the coun- 
try into the Midwest, into the savings 
and loans. The capital flowed out of 
our cities. 

The same banks that refuse to invest 
in neighborhoods in our cities because 
they consider them to be risks, they 
poured the money into the shopping 
malls and the condominiums in the 
suburbs and in the rural areas in the 
Southwest, the Sunbelt. And they lost 
the money. That is the story of the 
savings and loans. Bad judgment, collu- 
sion, speculation, people feeding each 
other, selling land to each other at in- 
flated prices, all of it happened outside 
of the cities. 

New York did not do it. New York is 
often criticized on the floor and cited 
as a place which is a great example of 
what the failure of the welfare state in 
America has wrought. It is a big lie. 

New York State, and the biggest part 
of New York State is New York City. I 
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hate to think of what New York State 
would be like if it did not have New 
York City. It is the engine that drives 
New York State, is New York City. 

New York City created the suburbs 
around New York. New York City pro- 
vides the largest part of the money 
that flows into the coffers of the cap- 
ital in Albany. New York City gen- 
erates the money. 

New York State paid to the Federal 
Government last year, New York 
State, the home of the welfare city, 
paid $23 billion more in taxes into the 
Federal Government coffers than it re- 
ceived back from the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

What am I saying? Senator Moy- 
NIHAN, if we want more details, has the 
details. Senator Moynihan keeps track 
of the money that States pay as Fed- 
eral taxes and the Federal expenditures 
that are poured back into those States. 

How are those expenditures poured 
back in? In defense industries, in mili- 
tary bases, various ways, including 
Medicaid, welfare, disability payments. 
But when we add up all the Medicaid, 
welfare, disability payments, every- 
thing that New York gets, New York is 
still sending $23 billion more to the 
Federal Government than it is getting 
back from the Federal Government. 

I do not think Georgia has the same 
record. I do not think a number of 
States that have large defense plants, 
an economy which is fed by military 
expenditures, I do not think they could 
make the same boast, that they paid so 
much more into the Federal coffers 
than they received back. 

New York has people, population, 
people who pay income taxes. Even 
poor people pay income taxes. 

The Federal Government makes it 
appear that they are doing New York a 
favor. They make it appear that they 
are doing the citizens throughout the 
country a great favor when they spend 
money for health care or spend money 
for housing or for transportation, but 
it is our money. It all flowed from the 
taxpayers in the first place. 

They do not really make money here 
in Washington. They make the symbols 
of money in the mint. They print what 
is already tabulated as wealth. The 
money flows from the taxpayers. Tax- 
payers are you and I and individuals 
spread across the country. It is our 
money. 

New York has provided a steady flow 
of graduates from its colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the whole Nation. 
New York's bankers have capitalized 
the whole Nation. New York’s soldiers 
in every walk, large numbers, we have 
the human beings in New York, and 
they flow out to defend the country. On 
and on it goes. 

Our cities should not be denigrated. 
We owe a great debt to our cities, and 
we have not been paid that debt. In 
fact, we have swindled our cities a 
great deal. 
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It is a big lie that cities are parasites 
draining the Federal Treasury. The 
Federal Treasury is a parasite draining 
our cities. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, our biggest 
problem is the morality of the way our 
Government is conducted, the way our 
campaigns are conducted. Our society’s 
biggest problem is that we are addicted 
to dirty tricks. The term dirty 
tricks” was coined first, I think, in the 
election with the Nixon administration 
campaign. But dirty tricks have be- 
come a way of life. 

Dirty tricks have been lifted to a 
science and an art by this administra- 
tion and its cohorts. Dirty tricks are 
played when we use family values or 
talk about family values as a divisive 
and diversionary tactic. Dirty tricks 
are played when we denigrate cities 
while we rob them of their wealth. We 
are using that as a divisive and diver- 
sionary tactic. We are playing the 
cities off against the population of the 
suburbs and the rural areas while we 
are really swindling everybody. We are 
channeling the money from cities and 
suburbs and rural areas into star wars, 
into more Seawolf submarines and un- 
wanted, unneeded, aircraft carriers, 
overseas bases. 

We pull the wool over everybody’s 
eyes. We confuse the situation. It is a 
great dirty track played by people at 
very high levels on the American peo- 
ple. If there is enough confusion, then 
they have a good chance of being re- 
elected. And they will be able to con- 
tinue their immoral practices, immoral 
practices which lead to the swindling 
of the majority to funnel money into 
the coffers of the minority, a small 
group. 

There is an undercurrent of racism at 
all times that flows from these dirty 
tricks. Family values, cities, they 
somehow turn that into code words 
meaning those people, mostly minori- 
ties, are in the cities. It is mostly mi- 
norities who have no family values. Mi- 
norities did not rob and steal from our 
savings and loan associations. We can- 
not find a single billion dollar banker 
among any minority group in America. 
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Nevertheless, we are somehow, 
through Hitlerian tactics, insinuations 
of a Goebbels, repeated big lies which 
make it appear that somehow cities 
have been taken over by those peo- 
ple,” blacks, Hispanics, and family val- 
ues are being eroded by those people“; 
those people“ are poor because they 
are the way they are. 

Naturally they are the way they are. 
It is not because there was a institu- 
tion called slavery which existed for 
more than 300 years, and after that op- 
pression which never allowed the accu- 
mulation of wealth among African- 
Americans. Those are the logical kinds 
of statements nobody wants to deal 
with. 
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There is an undercurrent of racism 
through all the dirty tricks, and it 
pays off very well. Willie Horton helped 
elect a President. Millie Horton, his 
aunt, an image of a welfare queen, a 
person who is swindling the American 
people because she is on welfare, will 
do it the next time, it is believed by 
the perpetrators of dirty tricks. 

Nothing is more immoral than this 
steady stream of dirty tricks. Nothing 
is lower than the subversion of the 
democratic process by using all the or- 
gans of government, the organs of the 
media, to perpetrate upon the people a 
big lie which is divisive and racist. 

Neat, clean men, men in clean shirts 
and expensive suits, are perpetuating 
these big lies. They are the real de- 
stroyers of the values, however. They 
are the real destroyers of our civiliza- 
tion. They have to be challenged. They 
have to be challenged, because they do 
not know how destructive they are. 

There were powerful, cold-blooded 
men who destroyed the Soviet Union 
with their own form of corruption. We 
have our corruption that is equally as 
dangerous. We have seen that corrup- 
tion in high places; Iran-Contra, Iraq, 
savings and loans, BCCI. We have seen 
that corruption and we do not realize 
how dangerous it is. 

The big lies must be challenged. The 
people who perpetrate these big lies 
must be forced to retreat. We have to 
save our cities and save our families by 
really returning to some old-fashioned 
values, and insisting everybody from 
the top to the bottom adhere to these 
old-fashioned values. 


URBAN AID: HELPING THE PEOPLE 
OR HELPING THE POLITICIANS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. GINGRICH] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, I was 
very interested in listening to the last 
speaker, because I think there is in 
fact a very real difference of views 
about what works in America and what 
needs to be done to help the cities. I 
would like to talk this evening about 
what I would call the target of urban 
aid, helping the people or helping the 
politicians. 

We are in the middle of an effort to 
pass a bill which will help the cities, 
which will help the poor, which will 
create better conditions and hopefully 
eliminate in the future the kind of 
looting and the kind of rioting we had 
recently in Los Angeles. Yet, as I try 
to prepare to negotiate and develop a 
package of urban aid, I think the key is 
to ask why is our analysis of what is 
wrong and what is our proposal, in gen- 
eral principles, for solving what is 
wrong? 

It is very important, I think, not to 
focus on the immediate daily tactics of 
what specific legislation, what specific 
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action, but to start at the vision level: 
What is our vision of American cities, 
what is our vision of helping the poor; 
and then once we have talked out our 
basic values and our basic goals, to de- 
velop some strategies for helping the 
cities and to develop some strategies 
for helping the poor. 

Only after we have talked through 
our vision and our strategies, then we 
ought to talk about what projects we 
think will work, what kind of defin- 
able, delegatable, achievable, and what 
kind of building blocks will help. Once 
we have our vision and our strategies 
and our projects lined up, then I think 
we can get down to the daily steps of 
specific actions. 

I find at the vision level there is a re- 
markably different view between the 
elite culture and the rest of us about 
exactly what is going on. I have been 
fascinated watching the news and lis- 
tening to various mayors get on tele- 
vision. Their vision essentially is. that 
this is the great opportunity to get 
Washington to send more money to big 
city machines, more pork barrel, more 
patronage, more opportunity for the 
mayors to give things away, more 
money for the bureaucracy. 

I was sort of astonished to watch a 
number of mayors marching last week- 
end, because it shocked me that they 
just do not get the message. They just 
do not understand what the real prob- 
lem is. The real problem is not the 
amount of money that is available. I 
had my staff work with the Congres- 
sional Research Service. 

Just to put it in the record as a start- 
ing point, in 1990 the city of Boston, 
whose mayor has been on television a 
lot recently, had a budget of 
$1,415,000,000; the city of Los Angeles, 
$4,019,000,000; the city of New York, 
$28,700,000,000; the city of Washington, 
$3,200,000. Those are pretty large 
amounts of money. 

If we break it down differently, per 
100,000 people, Boston was spending 
$244,898,000 for every 100,000 people. The 
city of New York was spending 
$390,601,000 per 100,000 people, but the 
city of Washington was taking the 
cake at $650,000,000 per 100,000 people. 

We have to ask ourselves, looking at 
these kinds of numbers, looking at the 
number of employees they had, 47,000 
in the city of Los Angeles, and in the 
much smaller city of Washington, 
47,000, 394,000 in New York. 

In fact, New York City in the 1980s, 
a period when it was losing population, 
went from 318,925 employees in 1980 to 
394.609 in 1990, or, to put it again in 
terms of per 100,000 people, for every 
100,000 citizens of New York there were 
4,510 employees in 1980, and there are 
5,370 employees in 1990. 

Again, New York is a piker compared 
to Washington. Washington went from 
6,500 per 100,000 in 1980 to 7,760 per 
100,000 in 1990. Washington, DC, has ap- 
proximately five times as many em- 
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ployees per 100,000 people as Los Ange- 
les, five times as many employees per 
100,000 population as the City of Los 
Angeles. 

You would think with those kinds of 
numbers, budgets measuring in the bil- 
lions, thousands and thousands of em- 
ployees, maybe the mayors would have 
decided to focus on reforming their 
cities, to spend the money wisely, to 
restructure their bureaucracy, to 
changing the values of the welfare 
state. 

I think that precisely because, start- 
ing with a report that I read from Gov. 
Tom Keene of New Jersey, who when 
he was Governor of New Jersey had a 
report done on the Jersey City school 
system, over 1,000 pages, several years 
of research, where he discovered such 
things as the fact that the Jersey City 
schools were using education jobs as 
political patronage. 

They had one $54,000 a year inspector 
of fire extinguishers who had not been 
at work in 3 years, because for those 3 
years he had been busy in the political 
machine. So he was paid $54,000 a year, 
and he was putting at risk the children 
of Jersey City because he was not in- 
specting their fire extinguishers. 

Then we went a step further. We 
looked at the whole question of why 
does the welfare state not work; why 
are the big cities, with their billions of 
dollars, with their tremendous bu- 
reaucracies, not working? 

I have to give a great deal of credit 
to then Congressman, now Secretary, 
Jack Kemp, who really developed the 
first part of the revolutionary vision of 
replacing the welfare state with an op- 
portunity society. 

As early as the late 1970’s Jack Kemp 
was speaking out about the important 
role of free enterprise, of incentives, of 
opportunity, of hard work, and it is 
fascinating to go back and look at 
some of the things Jack Kemp has said. 
I want to cite some things that were 
said before, before there were any riots. 
People have said, ‘‘Where have the Re- 
publicans been?“ Let me give you an 
example. 

The Wall Street Journal, June 12, 
1990, Liberate America’s Other Econ- 
omy,” by Jack Kemp: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, June 12, 1990] 
LIBERATE AMERICA'S OTHER ECONOMY 
(By Jack Kemp) 

In 1984, Mario Cuomo of New York elec- 
trified the Democratic Convention with his 
tale of America as two cities, one rich and 
one poor, permanently divided into two 
classes. He talked about the rich growing 
richer and the poor becoming poorer, with 
the conclusion that class conflict, if not war- 
fare, was the only result, and redistribution 
of wealth the solution. 

With all due respect to Gov. Cuomo, he got 
it wrong. America is not divided immutably 
into two static classes. But it is separated or 
divided into two economies, One economy— 
our mainstream economy—is democratic and 
capitalist, market-oriented and entre- 
preneurial. It offers incentives for working 
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families in labor and management. This 
mainstream economy rewards work, invest- 
ment, saving and productivity. Incentives 
abound for productive economic and social 
behavior. 

It was this economy, triggered by Presi- 
dent Reagan's supply-side revolution of tax 
cuts in 1981, that generated 21.5 million new 
jobs, more than four million new businesses, 
relatively low inflation and higher standards 
of living for most people. This economy has 
created more jobs in the past decade than all 
of Europe, Canada and Japan combined. And 
according to the U.S. Treasury, federal in- 
come taxes paid by the top 1% of taxpayers 
has surged by more than 80% to $92 billion in 
1987 from $51 billion in 1981. 

Pockets of Poverty 

There is another economy—a second econ- 
omy that is similar in respects to the East 
European or Third World socialist econo- 
mies. It functions in a fashion opposite to 
the mainstream capitalist economy. It pre- 
dominates in the pockets of poverty 
throughout urban and rural America. This 
economy has barriers to productive human 
and social activity and a virtual absence of 
economic incentives and rewards. It denies 
black, Hispanic and other minority men and 
women entry into the m . This 
economy works almost as effectively as did 
hiring notices 50 years ago that read No 
Blacks—or Hispanics or Irish or whatever— 
Need Apply.“ 

The irony is that the second economy was 
born of desire to help the poor, alleviate suf- 
fering, and provide a basic social safety net. 
The results were a counterproductive econ- 
omy. Instead of independence, the second 
economy led to dependence. In an effort to 
minimize economic pain, it maximized wel- 
fare bureaucracy and social costs. 

All around the world, despite the resist- 
ance of the old guard, freedom and free mar- 
kets, democracy and capitalism are increas- 
ingly on the march. East Europe is looking 
to us for market-oriented answers, but so is 
East Harlem, East St. Louis and East Los 
Angeles. 

If we are to present the example of demo- 
cratic capitalism and the rule of law to the 
rest of the world, we've got to make it work 
for the low-income people and distressed 
neighborhoods and communities right here 
in our own country. Whether it’s called 
bleeding-heart conservatism, capitalism 
with a social conscience, or populist conserv- 
atism—it’s the right thing to do, the right 
time to do it, and we're the right people to 
help lead it. 

Let’s step away from our orthodox notions 
and examine this from afar. What if you 
wanted to create poverty? What policies and 
principles would you use to destroy the econ- 
omy of cities and make people dependent on 
government? How would you do it? Let me 
offer some suggestions: 

Impose steeply graduated and progressive 
tax rates and then inflate the currency to 
push people into ever higher tax brackets. 

Reward the welfare and unemployment at 
a higher level than working and productiv- 
ity. 

Tax the entrepreneur who succeeds in the 
legal system—while permitting an under- 
ground, untaxed, economy. 

Reward people who stay in public housing 
more than those who want to move up and 
out into private housing and home owner- 


ship. 
Reward the family that breaks up rather 
than the family that stays together. 
Encourage debt, borrowing and spending 
rather than saving, investing and risk-tak- 
ing. 
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Weaken and in some cases destroy the link 
between effort and reward. 

The startling fact in America today is that 
the highest marginal tax rates are being paid 
not by the rich, but by welfare mothers or 
unemployed fathers who want to take a job. 
In most cities, a welfare mother would have 
to earn $15,000 to $18,000 in a private-sector 
job to earn the equivalent of the average tax- 
free welfare payment. 

According to a study by Christopher 
Jencks and Kathryn Edin in American Pros- 
pect magazine, mother with two children 
who is employed at about $5 an hour would 
take home about 45 cents an hour less than 
if she were on welfare. She loses nearly $4 a 
day after taking into account the loss of gov- 
ernment benefits, taxes and such work-relat- 
ed expenses as transportation and child care. 

The heavily regulated U.S. housing market 
is another example of government-created 
scarcity. Recent control in many major 
cities has crippled rental housing by making 
it unprofitable to be a landlord or investor. 
Rent controls do not help the poor, because 
they cut apartment supply. 

Another glaring example of counter- 
productive government policy is how the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Development 
has been spending more than $1,300 per unit 
to subsidize vacant public housing—housing 
often used as crack houses for gangs and 
drug pushers. The Bush administration has 
started a policy called Operation Occupancy 
under which only units actually occupied by 
low-income people will receive pubic housing 
subsidies. 

Let me outline some ideas for a national 
agenda to help low income people and our 
nation find the keys that will unlock the 
shackles of poverty and despair: 

Cut the capital-gains tax to 15%. Eliminate 
it in distressed inner cities and rural com- 
munities that we would designate as Enter- 
prise Zones. 

When the top capital gains tax rate was re- 
duced to 20% for 49%, the number of small- 
company start-up more than doubled, rising 
to 640,000 and creating 15 million jobs. By 
dramatically reducing the capital-gains, tax 
rate again, and greenlining inner-city neigh- 
borhoods, we can expand the economy and 
put that enormous job-creating potential to 
work where it is needed most. 

Expand resident management and urban 
homesteading in public housing to employer 
residents to buy their own houses and enjoy 
the dignity of ownership. 

Widen use of housing vouchers and certifi- 
cates to give low-income families greater 
choice of where to live, while expanding ac- 
cess to affordable housing for those most in 
need. 

Reform the tax system to remove low-in- 
come families from the tax rolls and dra- 
matically increase the after-tax income of 
welfare mothers and unemployed fathers who 
go to work. 

In 1948, at the median income, a family of 
four paid virtually no income tax and only 
$30 a year in direct Social Security taxes 
(1%). This year, the same family’s tax bur- 
den would be more than $6,000. To reach and 
level comparable to 1948, the personal ex- 
emption—the tax allowance for the cost of 
nurturing children—would have to be well 
over $6,000 today. Instead, it is only $2,000. 

EXPAND TAX CREDIT 


Expand the earned-income tax credit dra- 
matically, creating up to a $6,000 exemption 
for children under 16. 

Help the homeless. Congress should pass 
the administration’s new Shelter Plus Care 
program to expand community-based mental 
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health facilities, drug-abuse treatment, job 
training, and day care. This program will 
help homeless Americans get shelter, transi- 
tional housing, and support services to help 
them re-enter the main-stream economy. 

Provide educational opportunity by ex- 
panding true choice and competition through 
magnet schools, education vouchers or tui- 
tion tax credit. 

Encourage Congress to pass President 
Bush’s HOPE legislation, including IRAs for 
first time home buyers, the low-income 
housing tax credit, and Operation Bootstrap 
linking housing vouchers to strategies for 
gaining self-sufficiency. 

A program like this would make the 1990s 
the decade in which we win the war against 
poverty—just as the decade of the 1980’s was 
the one in which we won the Cold War 
against communism. 
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This is an article by Secretary Jack 
Kemp, June 12, 1990, almost 2 years be- 
fore there was any looting in Los Ange- 
les. 

His point is very simple. We know 
how to create jobs. Pass enterprise 
zones so that Los Angeles and rural 
Wisconsin, so that New York and rural 
Georgia would have a chance in the 
poorest neighborhoods to encourage 
real business, to encourage real jobs, to 
help the local entrepreneur, to elimi- 
nate the capital gains tax and to create 
other tax incentives for people who are 
willing to go out and willing to work 
hard and to create jobs. 

As Senator Paul Tsongas said, you 
have to love job creators if you are 
going to love jobs. You have to be will- 
ing to feed the goose if you are going to 
get the golden eggs. It is time for us to 
pass an enterprise zone bill. 

I am very saddened that an enter- 
prise zone bill aimed directly at the 
inner cities, aimed directly at poor 
rural areas, aimed at green lining areas 
that have been red lined for far too 
long, that we did not in the last 2 
weeks go ahead and pass it. We know 
the President would sign it. We know 
we could have gotten bipartisan sup- 
port. I think we should have passed it 
already and we would now have people 
rebuilding in east Los Angeles using 
their own money, using capital invest- 
ment from other businesses, using real 
private money to create permanent 
jobs for the future. 

But let us go a couple of stages fur- 
ther, and again these are ideas devel- 
oped before we had any riots. President 
Bush set up a proposal that would 
allow poor people on welfare to have 
$10,000 in assets. One might say why 
would we want to do that. Well, there 
is a tragic story in the newspapers 
from Friday about a young lady in 
Connecticut we had saved up to go to 
college. Then it was discovered that be- 
cause her family was on welfare all of 
her savings would have to be spent. She 
was actually told by welfare workers in 
Connecticut to go ahead and buy per- 
fume, go ahead and buy hi-fi equip- 
ment, go ahead and do anything but 
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spend the money because you are not 
allowed to have any money, you cannot 
save to go to college. Then her mother 
was told you are now going to be forced 
to pay back $9,000 in welfare you got 
while your daughter was saving for col- 
lege, because it is illegal to save if you 
are on welfare. 

What a country when we are teaching 
exactly the wrong values. Is this some- 
thing brand new that President Bush 
has not heard of? Was he out of touch? 
No. 

In March, the President asked the 
Congress to pass a welfare reform bill 
to allow people to save to get an edu- 
cation, to get off welfare, to allow 
them to save up to $10,000, and nothing 
has been done by the Congress. 

As another example, I had a press 
conference with Senator HANK BROWN, 
Congressman CLAY SHAW, Congressman 
VIN WEBER, and Republican candidates 
in over 30 States, over 101 candidates 
over the country who got together in 
April, and we agreed together that if 
we were in control of the House next 
year we would pass a welfare reform 
bill that would require work and re- 
quire learning, that would begin the 
process of helping people leave poverty, 
leave the habits of not working, leave 
the habits of not learning, and would 
begin the process of eliminating the 
culture of poverty. 
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That was in April before there were 
any problems, any riots, any looting in 
Los Angeles, because they are con- 
cerned. You might say, well, was Mr. 
GINGRICH really concerned, were all of 
those Republicans really concerned. 

Let me read an article from January 
1991, in the Atlanta Journal, well over 
a year ago, by Jeff Dickerson, entitled, 
“Why Not Pay Welfare Moms To Teach 
Tots To Read?“ 


While I was sipping coffee the other day 
with Newt Gingrich, the Congressman erupt- 
ed into another of his conservative brain- 
storms. Why not give welfare mothers, he 
wondered, a financial incentive to teach 
their preschoolers to read? Why not try to 
break the cycle of dependency by putting 
money in their pockets if they offer their 
kids a leg up? It was a fresh idea that sound- 
ed workable. The beauty of it was that it ac- 
knowledged that the only way to break the 
cycle of dependency was by intervening into 
the lives of the young. This idea was even 
better by making the mom the intervenor. 
But how many thousands, millions would it 
cost? Actually, ignorance would be the more 
expensive choice. It is far more expensive 
keeping the illiterate and criminal caged at 
$20,000 and $30,000 a pop. It is far more expen- 
sive writing a stream of welfare checks with 
no end to dependency in sight. One of the odd 
things about Gingrich’s proposal is that here 
sits an arch-conservative loathed even by 
some of his Republican colleagues, cooking 
up ways to rescue the poor from their pov- 
erty. It is a job you expect to fall to Ted 
Kennedy and Howard Metzenbaum, and yet 
their only idea on helping the poor has been 
more aid which means more of the same and 
more dependence. Gingrich is saying if we 
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can teach the young to read and to respect. 
education, we might break the cycle of pov- 
erty. That is more promising than breeding 
dependence, but it is not perfect. Who says 
the young mom has the wherewithal to teach 
her young boy or girl to read? Who says she 
will respond to financial incentives as if she 
were a venture capitalist? We cannot say 
that she would respond, of course, but would 
we not be remiss if we did not try to get her 
to? GINGRICH has other novel ideas. He 
thinks teenage mothers should get welfare 
checks only if they attend prenatal classes, 
which is another way to saying that if you 
are young and pregnant and ignorant of 
child-rearing, please take the time to learn a 
few basics. 

My point is this: Jeff Dickerson, in 
January 1991, after a get-together we 
had had over the Christmas break, was 
catching the rhythm of the passion, 
the intensity, the sincerity that people 
like VIN WEBER, Jack Kemp, and I have 
in order to try to break out of the cur- 
rent cycle of welfare and bureaucracy 
and poverty. 

My wife, Marianne, and I went in Au- 
gust of last year to a tremendous con- 
ference in Boston of over 1,200 tenant 
leaders from all over America, poor 
people, black, Hispanic, largely, some 
white, some American Indian, some 
Asian, gathered by Bob Woodson, one 
of the most innovative developers of 
new ideas at the National Center for 
Neighborhood Policy. 

Bob Woodson brought together 1,200 
people who were poor but who want 
someday to have a chance to own prop- 
erty, who want their children to go to 
school, who want to have a chance to 
control their neighborhoods. 

We spend 2 days with them talking 
about dramatic, revolutionary, radical 
new ideas, ideas of replacing the wel- 
fare state with an opportunity society, 
and this was in August 1991, well before 
the looting in Los Angeles. 

And yet we are not able to get these 
ideas through the Congress, to get 
these ideas developed the way they 
should be, to finance the reforms. It is 
easy to finance the same old bureauc- 
racy. It is easy for people to send 
money to the same old mayors and 
same old city councils, and it is easy to 
prop up the same old public employee 
unions, but to get new ideas, new ap- 
proaches, new hope, that is hard. 

In the case of helping kids learn how 
to read, I worked with West Georgia 
College, and for the last two summers 
we have had a program called “Earning 
by Learning.“ Dr. Mel Steeley of West 
Georgia College is our coordinator. It 
is a Thousand Points of Light Pro- 
gram, 49 adult volunteers, 1 person paid 
$500. It would not look very impressive 
the way most of the liberal mayors 
count score, but 49 volunteers for free 
doing the work is a pretty good start. 
We went into five counties, public 
housing projects, did not spend very 
much. We, instead, used the public li- 
braries. They are there. They are free. 

We got poor children to go to the li- 
brary. One of the first things we did in 
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this program was give them a library 
card and teach them how to get to 
their library, to rent the books for free, 
to check them out, again, low cost, 
would not look very good. Most of our 
liberal friends would say, Cannot be 
very effective.” 

We had a requirement. The children 
came once a week and brought the 
books they claimed to have read. Now, 
we met in free space donated to us by 
the public housing projects, because 
they were excited to have the children 
kept busy, to have the children doing 
something productive. 

Now, in that sense, again, it does not 
look like very much, did not add up, 
free volunteers, free library books, free 
space, cannot be very committed, and 
yet we had a particular idea that was 
part of our revolution, a particular 
idea that is part of how an opportunity 
society would replace the welfare state. 

We wanted an incentive for second- 
and third-graders who were poor, who 
grew up in single-head-of-household 
families, who maybe did not have a sin- 
gle book at home, who had no incentive 
to learn how to read and write. We 
went to them, and we said, Well, we 
will do something most Americans un- 
derstand. We will pay you $2 a book for 
every book you read.“ It is a very radi- 
cal idea. It was child labor, and it was 
piecework. It only had one virtue: 
every child, no matter how poor, un- 
derstood the concept and understood 
that if they would read, they would 
have cash. 

We did have one group in Douglas 
County who were so cynical at 8 years 
of age, and it was frankly very fright- 
ening and it was a prelude to what hap- 
pened this year in Los Angeles, and 
they said to us, “You are going to 
cheat us. You will manipulate us. You 
will get us to read, and then you will 
not pay us any money.“ That group we 
paid every week, and by the way, we 
doubled the number of kids who came 
in every week, because suddenly the 
only kids in the project who had cash 
were the kids who were reading. Sud- 
denly it became a big deal to be a read- 
er. 
Now, what did the program accom- 
plish? Volunteers, low cost, low over- 
head, no bureaucracy, would not have 
fit any of Mayor Flynn’s proposals, too 
cheap. 

There were 282 students, the first 
year, who read 3,602 books. We paid 
them $7,204. Our top student, the first 
year, was a young lady in Villa Rica 
who read 83 books. We paid her $166. 
Her dad took a day off work to protect 
her. Because, after all, you give a 
young girl that age $166, she needs 
somebody to look after her. 

We did three things simultaneously 
without bureaucracy: We taught lit- 
eracy. Some of our students jumped 
two grade levels in 7 weeks because; for 
the first time in their life, they were 
motivated to do real work. Second, we 
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had empowerment, a fancy word. You 
read the article in the Noonan, GA, 
newspaper, about a 9-year-old girl buy- 
ing her first pair of sneakers, you are 
seeing empowerment for real. Third, we 
taught free enterprise. 

You do not have to be a pimp or a 
prostitute or a drug dealer to make 
money in America. You can do an hon- 
est day’s work and get an honest day’s 


pay. 

People said you should not have to 
pay kids to read. I have yet to be ina 
middle-class neighborhood and ask par- 
ents, How many of you reward your 
children for reading,“ and not have 
two-thirds of the hands go up. How 
many of you give your kids a reward if 
they get straight A's?” Hand go up. 
How many of you give your kids a re- 
ward if they are in the honor society?” 
Hand go up. 

Well, what if you have child whose 
mother is too poor, whose background 
has no value for education, who has no- 
body locally giving them an incentive, 
what if we pretend we are middle class, 
and we give them some money just as 
though their mom and dad were middle 
class or upper middle class? It turns 
out it works, thanks to Dr. Mel 
Steeley’s tremendous work at West 
Georgia College, there are now Earning 
by Learning Programs in 10 States, and 
in one school system in Texas, the pub- 
lic school is now paying every third 
grader 50 cents a book for every book 
they read. 

We spent $6,100,000,000 on title I fund- 
ing for the disadvantaged, and that 
would be 3 billion books read for $6 bil- 
lion transferred to kids. My guess is, 
and I am not saying we ought to re- 
place title I, but I am saying as a way 
of thinking, of breaking out of the bu- 
reaucracy, certainly it is worth explor- 
ing, and we were doing it 2 years before 
Los Angeles occurred. 

One other example of the fact that 
we have been trying very hard to con- 
vince this Congress to pass things is 
what I think was a brilliant speech by 
the Vice President in New York City at 
the Economic Club on February 27. He 
said some, frankly, rather challenging 
things. He talked about how much we 
see around the world with things 
changing. He talked about the need to 
change things. 

I want to quote from him, Vice Presi- 
dent QUAYLE in New York City, not 
after the riots, Vice President QUAYLE 
in New York City on February 27: 

It was our fate and good fortune to watch 
the great collectivist experiment from out- 
side the laboratory. But those millions of 
souls who had to endure it—they are our wit- 
nesses. And what they tell us is simply and 
unequivocal: Socialism, or any glossed-over 
variation of it, won't work. It will diminish, 
destroy, and devour resources, instead of cre- 
ating and building. In man’s economic life, 
the state may be an uneasy ally but never a 
friend. 

As we seek our economic security in this 
uncertain world, we must learn what works 
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and what doesn’t. Let us look at this great 
city. It attests to what becomes of those who 
put their faith in the benevolence of the 
state. In what should be a liberal paradise, 
what do we find instead? 

Honest, ambitious, hard-working New 
Yorkers struggling to pay the highest local 
taxes in America—about $1,600 per person. 

A business tax three times greater than 
that paid by businesses in Chicago and Los 
Angeles. One in every eight people on the 
dole. Taxpayers investing $7,000 a year for 
each public school student compared to 
$3,000 per year per student in private schools. 
The taxpayers’ investment in education gets 
a high school graduation rate of 38 percent. 
That means 62 percent don’t finish on time. 
Liberal economics may prevail here, but it 
sure doesn't work here. It is estimated that 
by 1994 a total of 320,000 private sector jobs 
will be lost in New York City. When the tax- 
payers meekly protest these high taxes, the 
liberal deep thinkers snap back that we lack 
“compassion” for the working man, but the 
working man is usually the one most hurt by 
this kind of thinking. 

Close quote from Vice President 
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His point is this. We want to help the 
people of New York. We do not want to 
help the politicians of New York. We 
want to help the poor of New York. We 
do not want to help the political power 
structure of New York. 

Vice President QUAYLE went on to 
say some very basic principles: 

You don’t build economic strength by tax- 
ing economic strength. If you tax wealth, 
you diminish wealth. If you diminish wealth, 
you diminish investment. The fewer the in- 
vestments, the fewer jobs. 

Now, the point we are making is very 
simple and very straightforward. We 
think we know how to create jobs, pass 
enterprise zone legislation, cut taxes, 
use the Weed and Seed Program of the 
Justice Department to clean out the 
criminals, establish an incentive pro- 
gram for education, develop new ap- 
proaches that encourage people to cre- 
ate permanent private jobs and yet 
when we turn to the liberal mayors 
who came and marched on the city, we 
get the opposite, raise taxes, pay off 
the public employees unions, keep in- 
credibly dumb work rules. Waste 
money. 

Our critique of the welfare state big 
city is five points: 

First, value. We believe in work. The 
welfare system has failed. We believe 
you should require work and/or learn- 
ing from every able-bodied adult under 
the age of retirement, period. 

We think the values of the welfare 
state simply do not function. 

Second, the bureaucratic structure 
has failed. How can you look at the 
total number of workers in the city of 
Washington, the size of the city of 
Washington's budget, walk through the 
city, watch the evening news and not 
come to the conclusion that this is a 
city structure that has failed? 

How can you look at New York City, 
look at the size of the city budget, $28 
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billion, and not conclude that there is 
something fundamentally wrong, that 
we need reform of the bureaucratic 
structure. 

Third, we believe the future is not in 
government. The future is in private 
industry, in voluntarism, in commu- 
nity and enterprise zones, in Secretary 
Kemp’s HOPE Program and Bob 
Woodson’s Neighborhood Ideas. 

Fourth. We have to stamp out violent 
crime. We need to apply the RICO stat- 
utes to the gangs. We need to set up a 
nationwide information system on 
gangs. We need to be prepared to use 
the Weed and Seed Program at the Jus- 
tice Department to stamp out gangs. 
We have got to do something decisive 
on crime. 

And yet if you go on a values basis 
from the welfare state to the Oppor- 
tunity Society, you replace welfare 
with work and learning. If you replace 
the current bureaucratic structure 
with a system modeled on quality and 
Edward Demming’s concept of how we 
can have people be effective, if you 
shift from reliance on government to 
shifting toward private industry, vol- 
untarism, community enterprise zones, 
if you are willing to take on the crimi- 
nals and recognize that when you learn 
that 40 percent of the people picked up 
in Los Angeles for major looting, 40 
percent were convicted felons out on 
parole, that this was in essence a fel- 
ons’ riot. These were criminals on a 
rampage, and that is the latest num- 
bers from the newspapers today, that 
40 percent of the looters they picked up 
so far engaged in serious looting were 
convicted felons out on parole. 

Can you wonder that we have prob- 
lems when you put violent people back 
on the streets? 

All our good friends on the left and 
all our liberal mayors say, Fine, fine. 
We understand this value stuff. We un- 
derstand using quality instead of bu- 
reaucracy. We know you have your val- 
ues, but let us spend more money. The 
test of your sincerity is money.” 

As I said earlier, earning by learning 
would have failed because it was not 
expensive enough, and yet I would say 
before we ought to spend a penny more 
on our biggest cities, we should chal- 
lenge the mayors and the city councils 
to three changes: 

First, we should challenge them to 
change their work rules, especially the 
unionized contracts that are so silly 
and so foolish and so wasteful and so 
destructive. 

Second, we should challenge them to 
have privatized and quality oriented 
commissions going through every ele- 
ment of bureaucratic waste, every ele- 
ment of bureaucratic stupidity, and 
every element of insensitivity to public 
need. 

Third, we should tackle head on the 
problem of political corruption, pre- 
cisely in the name of liberating the 
people of New York City, helping the 
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poor get jobs, creating safety in the 
poorest neighborhoods, establishing 
the right to run their own neighbor- 
hoods, their own communities, their 
own public housing projects. We should 
be prepared to take on the big city bu- 
reaucracies and the big city politicians 
in order to lay out this framework. 

If anyone wonders what I am refer- 
ring to, let me just suggest if you read 
the January Reader’s Digest article 
how the unions stole the Big Apple, 
you get a very clear sense of exactly 
what is going wrong. When you read in 
the Reader’s Digest article how the 
unions stole the Big Apple, a $57,000 a 
year public school janitor whose union 
contract requires him to mop the 
school floor three times a year, that is 
about $19,000 per mopping, you know 
the system does not work. 

When you read about a contract that 
involves the Sanitation Workers 
Union, a contract which is absurd and 
outrageous and indefensible, you know 
the system does not work. 

And yet after I began talking about 
this and about the same time when the 
New York Times was attacking me and 
saying here I was as the Vice President 
was picking on poor New York City, let 
me read the following editorial from 
the New York Times about one of these 
contracts. Remember, this is about one 
of the mayors who marched on Wash- 
ington because he wants us to raise 
taxes to send him more money. 

This is from the New York Times: 


CITY SHRINKS ON GARBAGE REFORM 


After almost two years of negotiations, the 
Dinkins administration blinked and granted 
New York City sanitation workers a raise 
without insisting on a full day’s work for a 
full day’s pay. Instead the city agreed to 
more productivity negotiations that could 
take a year or more, and are not guaranteed 
to succeed. 

What a lost opportunity and costly mis- 
take! Mayor David Dinkins keeps saying 
that unions won't get raises unless they 
grant productivity savings. Until he dem- 
onstrates that, why should the public—and 
unions—believe him? 

The negotiations provided the perfect op- 
portunity for the city to demonstrate some 
muscle. Since the new recycling program 
began in 1989, many sanitation workers have 
been working partial days while collecting 
full salaries. They finish collection routes 
more quickly because recycling reduced the 
amount of garbage. The city is obliged to 
pay additional workers to handle recycling. 

The city could have insisted that the new 
contract extend routes so that all workers 
put in eight hours, rather than as little as 
four. Instead the contract sets a goal of re- 
turning to 1980 productivity levels, but 
leaves the means to future talks. 

The two sides are supposed to come up 
with a new collection route formula in about 
a month. If they disagree, either side can go 
to binding arbitration. The administration 
did go to arbitration with its police union 
and the subsequent agreement was fair, so 
maybe it will show some mettle with the 
sanitation workers. At least the new con- 
tract establishes a procedure for change. But 
if City Hall had made productivity reform a 
condition of the new contract, a city strug- 
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gling with recession would already be saving 
badly needed money. 

This is on page A-14, New York 
Times, February 18. I am going to 
check. I do not frankly know if the city 
did go back and go to artibration on 
this, but I am going to check on that. 

Let me make this point. Here is the 
New York Times reporting about New 
York City, that they have 
garbageworkers working as little as 4 
hours a day while getting paid for 8 
hours a day of work. 

Now why would I want to raise taxes 
on Marietta, GA, or Owensboro, KY, 
why would I want to raise taxes on St. 
Louis, why would I want to raise taxes 
anywhere in America in order to be al- 
lowed to have the honor of shipping 
money to New York City to subsidize a 
worker who is only working half the 
time he is getting paid for? 

Why is it not fair, and reasonable, 
and responsible to insist that these big 
city mayors take on those kind of work 
roles and get a full day’s work for a full 
day’s pay? Why is that so outrageous? 
Why does it make us inappropriate, in- 
sensitive, unfair, and unkind to insist, 
when the New York Times is pointing 
it out, not some right-wing organ, but 
rather the New York Times is saying, 
“Hey, we got a problem here.“ 
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Quote from the New York Times Met- 
ropolitan Monday, August 12, 1991: 

New York City’s payroll; how did it get so 
big?: The number of New York City’s em- 
ployees increased 26.8 percent from 1981 to 
1991. In the same period San Francisco’s 
total grew 11.2 percent, and Miami's grew 6.9 
percent. From 1984 to the present Boston’s 
total increased by 1.6 percent, and Chicago’s 
fell 7.3 percent. 

Now let me point out. Here is a city 
which increased its public payroll by 
26.8 percent in a decade while popu- 
lation was declining. 

Let me go a stage further, reading 
from the New York Times: 

New York City’s work force is at its high- 
est level since the city began keeping con- 
sistent records 16 years ago. Even if the city 
carries out its ambitious budget cutting pro- 
gram, the work force will still be above the 
level of June 1975 at the onset of the city’s 
previous fiscal crisis. In the past decade the 
number of people in city government grew by 
more than a quarter of the city’s population, 
grew only 3.5 percent. The planned head 
count reduction of 7151 workers to balance 
the budget for 1992 would reduce the city’s 
work force by only 3 percent. City agencies 
do not say that services have gotten that 
much better, but that the city’s problems, 
crime, homelessness, AIDS, the drug crisis, 
have gotten that much worse. 

They then go through stage by stage 
each of the departments for the city, 
and we look at these and say to our- 
selves, “Now wait a second. Why 
should we be in a position where we are 
going to raise taxes everywhere else to 
send the money to a city that has this 
many employees and is spending this 
amount of money.“ and let me say one 
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brief word about who is responsible for 

all of this. 

I get a little tired of having a group 
of mayors come to Washington or get 
on national television and say, “Oh, 
it’s the Republicans. It’s that Repub- 
lican administration.“ The last Repub- 
lican mayor of Boston left office in 
1973. The last Republican mayor of Los 
Angeles left office in 1962. The last Re- 
publican mayor of New York left office 
in 1972. 

According to CRS, the Congressional 
Research Service, Washington, DC, has 
never had a Republican mayor, but it is 
not just the mayors. Let us look at 
city councils. 

We asked the Congressional Research 
Service. Here is what we have as of 
today: 

Boston—Congressional Research 
Service was still looking and stated the 
last Republican majority city council 
would have had to have been at the 
turn of the century, if there ever was 
one. 

Los Angeles—Congressional Research 
Service looked back 60 years and has 
not found a Republican majority yet. 

New York—Not a Republican major- 
ity in this century. 

Washington—The city council has 
never had a Republican majority. 

Now with a mayor, Democrat; city 
council Democrat: 

Boston—$1,450,000,000 budget. 

Los Angeles—$4,019,814,000 budget. 

New York—$28,719,751,000 budget. 

Washington—$3,210,000,000 budget. 

And these are not mayors and city 
councils that are helpless. 

Boston—20,800 employees. 

Los Angeles—47,900 employees. 

New York—394,000 employees. 

Washington—47,900 employees. 

It is amazing, but at the rate that 
New York is going, they will pass the 
city of Washington. They will have 
more city employees in New York than 
there are people in Washington, and 
these are the mayors who come to the 
city having had absolute Democratic 
control of their city for a half century 
and tell us that we have some obliga- 
tion because we did not send enough 
money to them. 

Well, let us look again at how they 
use the money. This is from an article 
in Newsweek, December 17, 1990. 

From Newsweek, Dec. 17, 1990] 

WHY CITIES Cur MEAT, Nor FLAB—IN TOUGH 
BUDGET TIMES, BUREAUCRACIES THRIVE 
WHILE ESSENTIAL SERVICES SUFFER 
Residents of New Orleans could tell it was 

budget time last fall because the city coro- 

ner issued a familiar threat: No more pick- 
ing up dead bodies on the street.“ And fur- 
ther, Dr. Frank Minyard warned, any corpses 
lucky enough to make it to the morgue 
would just have to lie there: budget cuts 
would prevent his office from doing autop- 
sies, too. The bodies did not, it turns out, 
pile up on the streets. The city managed to 
find more money. The plan to shut down the 
coroner was part of a city ploy to wrangle 
funds from the state—and it didn't work. The 
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governor suggested that before the mayor 
went begging—or cutting essential services— 
he might first trim the city’s wasteful pa- 
tronage jobs, For example, New Orleans traf- 
fic courts employ special judges who earn 
$67,000 a year, take 60 days’ vacation and 
maintain private legal practices—and work 
only part time on the bench. 

As more and more cities struggle with 
major fiscal crises, budget cutters are run- 
ning into a perplexing question: why can't 
or won’t—cities cut bureaucratic bloat in- 
stead of essential services? Cities are finding 
themselves squeezed, partly for reasons be- 
yond their control. Special referendums pro- 
hibit some from raising taxes; others suffer 
from mounting social problems, a declining 
economy or federal aid cutbacks. But too 
often cities end up cutting basic services or 
raising taxes because they are unable to shed 
flab. “The city is like a fat man who’s told 
to lose a few pounds,” says Henry Stern, 
president of Citizens Union, a New York City 
watchdog group. He eats 5 percent more and 
then cuts off his fingers.“ Most cities now 
spend at least half their budgets on payroll. 
A guide to why cutting bureaucracies is so 
hard: 


THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT SYNDOME 


New Orleans’ gambit was a creative vari- 
ation on a common bureaucratic strategy. 
When faced with across-the-board cuts, agen- 
cy directors may slash the most visible or im- 
portant services to show the public they can- 
not spare a dime. The goal: intense public 
outery forcing city hall to back down. (Bu- 
reaucratic turf battlers everywhere owe a 
debt to federal parks officials who have re- 
sponded to budget cuts by padlocking the 
Washington Monument.) In New York City, 
transit-authority officials facing budget 
shortfalls first threatened to shut down 
night subway service, used by 39,000 people 
daily. When the city cut 98 Bureau of Bridges 
jobs in November, a deputy commissioner 
warned that even major bridges connecting 
Manhattan to the rest of the city might have 
to be closed. The cuts came anyway—and 
they're doing more maintenance than ever. 

But few cities have practiced the ploy as 
aggressively as the Washington Monument’s 
hometown, the District of Columbia. A re- 
cent blue-ribbon commission found the city’s 
police department was embarrassingly top- 
heavy with expensive deskbound officers. Yet 
when the city council cut $4 million, the de- 
partment quickly announced that “due to 
budget constraints” it would have to elimi- 
nate special summer street patrols in drug- 
ravaged areas and in exclusive Georgetown, 
home to many of the city’s wealthiest and 
most politically influential citizens. A 
spokesman ominously warned visitors to 
avoid the trendy area because police could 
no longer guarantee their safety. 

THE PROTECTION RACKET 


Civil Service rules, of course, can some- 
times make it hard to dismiss incompetent 
workers. D.C. government managers have 
hired entire staffs of shadow workers“ just 
to do the jobs of lousy employees they 
couldn’t manage to fire, a recent private 
audit found. Just as important, byzantine 
personnel rules warp sweeping reform ef- 
forts. Washington’s Mayor-elect Sharon 
Pratt Dixon won election by pledging to cut 
2,000 unnecessary middle managers. But be- 
cause of seniority rules, a midlevel manager 
whose position has been eliminated can 
“bump” someone more junior. “You could 
try to eliminate 2,000 middle managers and 
end up firing 3,000 secretaries,” says city- 
council member Betty Ann Kane. 
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To avoid these obstacles budgeteers often 
try saving money by not replacing those who 
quit or retire. But what happens if too many 
people happen to retire in an already over- 
burdened office? No place is hated by Wash- 


ingtonians more than the Bureau of Motor’ 


Vehicle Services, whose daunting lines would 
frustrate a Moscow housewife. Yet despite 
the city’s middle-management overload, 
budget freezes have left unfilled 59 slots for 
license clerks, car inspectors and other 
frontline Motor Vehicle workers. Maybe resi- 
dents would finally believe the city budget is 
lean, Mayor Marion Barry said recently, 
“when the lines get long around down at 
Motor Vehicles—as they are going to.“ (Re- 
member the Washington Monument Syn- 
drome?) 
UNNECESSARY WORKERS ARE NECESSARY 
VOTERS 

Municipal unions are among the last orga- 
nizations that can deliver large blocks of 
voters. San Francisco employs 25,000—equiv- 
alent to one tenth of the city’s voters. Not 
surprisingly, unions have great leverage in 
contract negotiations. Philadelphia unions 
for 10 years kept the city from buying larger 
garbage trucks that would have increased ef- 
ficiency, but cost jobs. In 1988 the city's 
unions agreed to delay wage increases if the 
mayor agreed to rule out any layoffs in 1991 
and 1992. Now the mayor can legally dismiss 
only firefighters and police officers, who are 
politically untouchable. If he wanted to try 
it anyway he would have to first offer them 
lucrative early-retirement plans. In the 
short term, early retirement can cost more 
than keeping workers on their jobs. 

HIDE AND SEEK 

A savvy bureaucrat can find many crannies 
to hide unneeded workers from budget cut- 
ters. In New Orleans, a few favored workers 
can earn hundreds of thousands of dollars as 
city notaries, performing the demanding 
task of affixing city seals to official docu- 
ments. The notaries are technically paid by 
outside contractors—and therefore free“ to 
the city—but the costs are passed on to the 
government as overhead. D.C. council mem- 
ber Kane recalls how she tried to eliminate 
the wasteful position of deputy to the dis- 
trict secretary. The next year the district 
secretary appeared before her committee 
along with an unidentified man. Who is this 
man sitting next to you?“ Kane asked. This 
is my deputy,” the official answered. No. 
no, no, dear. We eliminated that position,“ 
Kane insisted. The official’s response: “I 
thought I needed one.“ She had hired him 
back using discretionary contract funds—out 
of the reach of the city council. 

REFORMERS GO NATIVE 

New government managers may arrive as 
the mayor’s representatives at an agency, 
but soon they become the agency's advocate 
at city hall. They often become zealously 
committed to the department's mission—in 
part because they've realized their own 
power flows from the size of the agency’s 
budgets and staffs. Mayors are regularly as- 
tonished to find that their requests for budg- 
et cuts are rejected outright by their own ap- 
pointees, says Esther Fuchs, author of the 
forthcoming “Mayors and Money.“ New 
York schools chancellor Joseph Fernandez 
publicly refused to cut $50 million of the $94 
million ordered by the city budget office. He 
eventually backed down, but not before em- 
barrassing Mayor David Dinkins. 

In boom times, employing expensive nota- 
ries and part-time traffic-court judges may 
seem merely extravagant. A hefty bureauc- 
racy can even act as an unofficial govern- 
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ment jobs program for residents shut out of 
the private sector. But in difficult times the 
equation changes. Every dollar of bloat is a 
dollar less to keep streets safe, clinics open 
and teachers teaching. 

o 2340 

Mr. Speaker, that was from News- 
week. The date was December 17, 1990. 
The reason I cite that is we are not 
talking about a Bush administration 
proposal. We are not talking about a 
conservative think tank. We are talk- 
ing about one of America’s major mag- 
azines. 

Let me conclude by saying the fol- 
lowing: a number of us very much want 
to replace the welfare state with the 
opportunity society. We very much 
want to have a revolution that creates 
the opportunity for work. We very 
much want to develop programs so our 
neighborhoods can be safe. 

We look forward to working on a bi- 
partisan basis and passing real reform. 
But we are unwilling to send the politi- 
cal machines, the mayors, the bureauc- 
racies, more millions to waste, more 
billions to lose. We believe that the 
cause of America is best served by 
adopting enterprise zones for private 
business, by creating the HOPE Pro- 
gram so people can become competent 
managers and owners, by having the 
Weed and Seed Program that goes after 
criminals and weeds them out and then 
seeds good community services, by tak- 
ing the steps which will begin to re- 
place the welfare system with work 
and learning, by taking steps that will 
allow the poor to have a chance to 
produce, to work, to learn, to rise from 
poverty. 

We want to reach out our hand to 
every person in every city. Not to the 
power structure, not to the politicians, 
not to the bureaucracies, but to help 
every poor person to greenline their 
neighborhood that has been redlined 
for too long, to bring in private sector 
jobs that last for a lifetime, and to cre- 
ate the kind of programs that let every 
American have an opportunity to pur- 
sue happiness. 

We have been working on this since 
the late seventies. We hope that now 
that the crisis has emerged, that the 
Democratic leadership in the Congress 
will agree to work on a bipartisan basis 
to pass a true reform package, a pack- 
age that the President can sign, and a 
package that will truly bring hope to 
America’s poorest neighborhoods and 
to America’s great cities. 


EEE 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered, was 
granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Cox of California) to re- 
vise and extend their remarks and in- 
clude extraneous material:) 
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Mr. COLEMAN of Missouri, for 5 min- 
utes each day, today and May 21. 

Mrs. BENTLEY, for 60 minutes each 
day, on June 2, 3, 4, 9, 10, 11, 16, 17, and 
18 


(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GONZALEZ) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. WOLPE, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. CLEMENT, for 5 minutes, today. 

Ms. PELOSI, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. PICKLE, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO, for 5 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Cox of California) and to 
include extraneous matter:) 

BUNNING. 

VANDER JAGT in two instances. 
DUNCAN. 

SOLOMON. 

SANTORUM. 

HORTON. 

GOODLING in two instances. 


SNOWE. 

GREEN of New York. 
GUNDERSON. 

DREIER of California. 


75 SERS 


(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GONZALEZ) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

ABERCROMBIE, 


VISCLOSKY. 
ROE in two instances. 
TORRICELLI. 


STARK. 
FORD of Michigan. 
HOCHBRUECKNER. 


5 


SENATE ENROLLED JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled joint resolution of 
the Senate of the following title: 

S. J. Res. 254. Joint resolution commending 
the New York Stock Exchange on the occa- 
sion of its bicentennial. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 
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The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 11 o’clock and 45 minutes 
p.m.) the House adjourned until tomor- 
row, Thursday, May 21, 1992, at 10 a.m. 


MOTION TO DISCHARGE A 
COMMITTEE 


May 20, 1992. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REP- 
RESENTATIVES: 

Pursuant to clause 4, rule XXVII, I, 
CHARLES W. STENHOLM, move to dis- 
charge the Committee on Rules from 
the consideration of the resolution (H. 
Res. 450) providing for the consider- 
ation of the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 
290) proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution to provide for a balanced 
budget for the United States Govern- 
ment and for greater accountability in 
the enactment of tax legislation, which 
was referred to said committee May 6, 
1992, in support of which motion the 
undersigned Members of the House of 
Representatives affix their signatures, 
to wit: 

Charles W. Stenholm. 
Robert F. (Bob) Smith. 
Thomas R. Carper. 
Jim Nussle. 

Ralph M. Hall. 

Jim Bunning. 

J. Roy Rowland. 
Richard Ray. 

Sam Johnson. 

. John T. Doolittle. 

. Dick Swett. 

. Olympia J. Snowe. 

. C. Thomas McMillen. 
. Charles J. Luken. 

. Pete Geren. 

. Jim Saxton. 

. John J. Duncan, Jr. 
Harold Rogers. 

. Frank D. Riggs. 

. Dick Nichols. 

Tom DeLay. 

Dick Zimmer. 
Charles H. Taylor. 
Earl Hutto. 

Gary A. Condit. 

H. Martin Lancaster. 
Randy “Duke” Cunningham. 
J. Alex McMillan. 
Dan Schaefer. 

Glenn English. 

James A. Hayes. 
Elizabeth J. Patterson. 
Don Young. 

Thomas J. Bliley, Jr. 
Joel Hefley. 

Duncan Hunter. 
Richard H. Stallings. 
Wayne Allard. 

Wm. S. Broomfield. 
Chalmers P. Wylie. 
Sonny Callahan. 
Dean A. Gallo. 

Jon Kyl. 

Bill Sarpalius. 
Robert E. (Bud) Cramer. 
Scott L. Klug. 
Barbara F. Vucanovich. 
Ben Erdreich. 
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Pat Roberts. 
John A. Boehner. 
Dave Camp. 
Charles Wilson. 


. Thomas E, Petri. 
. Craig T. James. 
. Cliff Stearns. 


Marilyn Lloyd. 


. Carroll Hubbard, Jr. 


John S. Tanner. 
Chet Edwards. 

W. J. (Billy) Tauzin. 
Jim Ramstad. 

Elton Gallegly. 

Jim Bacchus. 

Ben Nighthorse Campbell. 
Greg Laughlin. 

Jill L. Long. 
Richard K. Armey. 
Jim Kolbe. 

Joe Skeen. 

Herbert Bateman. 
Cass Ballenger. 


. J. Dennis Hastert. 


Harris W. Fawell. 


. Don Sundquist. 
William E. Dannemeyer. 
Gene Taylor. 

Tom Lewis. 


Lamar S. Smith. 


Bob Stump. 


E. Thomas Coleman. 
Bill Emerson. 

Tim Valentine. 
Dana Rohrabacher. 
Steven Schiff. 

Mel Hancock. 

Rod Chandler. 
Wally Herger. 
Wayne Owens. 
Clyde C. Holloway. 
Don Ritter. 

Wayne T. Gilchrest. 
Nancy L. Johnson. 
Jim McCrery. 

Ron Packard. 
Charles E. Bennett. 
Carlos J. Moorhead. 
Bill Barrett. 

John W. Cox, Jr. 
Larry LaRocco. 


Douglas Pete“ Peterson. 
. Jim Lightfoot. 

. Alfred A. (Al) McCandless. 
. Joe Barton. 

. Bob Clement. 

. Susan Molinari. 


John J. Rhodes III. 
. Rick Santorum. 


David O’B. Martin. 


Doug Barnard, Jr. 


. Robert J. Lagomarsino. 


. Richard H. Lehman. 


. William L. Dickinson. 

. C. Christopher Cox. 

F. James Sensenbrenner, Jr. 
. Larry J. Hopkins. 

Robert S. Walker. 


. Craig Thomas. 
. Dan Burton. 
. George (Buddy) Darden. 


. Peter A. DeFazio. 


. James M. Inhofe. 
. Lindsay Thomas. 
. Porter J. Goss. 
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. L. F. Payne. 

John Miller. 

Claude Harris. 
Steve Gunderson. 
Glen Browder. 

. Bill K. Brewster. 

. George Allen. 

. William O. Lipinski. 
. Paul B. Henry. 

. Sam Gibbons. 

. Paul E. Gillmor. 

. Frank Pallone, Jr. 

. Arthur Ravenel, Jr. 

. Glenn Poshard. 

. James V. Hansen. 

. Robert K. Dornan. 

. E. Clay Shaw, Jr. 
Romano L. Mazzoli. 
Bill Paxon. 

. Jerry Huckaby. 

. Jerry F. Costello. 

. James T. Walsh. 
Michael G. Oxley. 
Clarence E. Miller. 
Bill Orton. 

. Ileana Ros-Lehtinen. 
. Matthew J. Rinaldo. 
. Norman F. Lent. 

. Dave McCurdy. 

. Beverly B. Bryon. 

. David Dreier. 

. Helen Delich Bentley. 
. Glenn M. Anderson. 
. W. G. (Bill) Hefner. 

. Robert W. Davis. 

. Jim Leach. 

. James H. (Jimmy) Quillen. 
. Gerald B. Solomon. 
David L. Hobson. 
Doug Bereuter. 

Bill Archer. 

Andy Ireland. 

. Ed Jenkins. 

. Jim Olin. 

. Curt Weldon. 

. Robin Tallon. 

Bill McCollum. 

. Michael A. Andrews. 
. Robert H. Michel. 

. John Edward Porter. 
. Toby Roth. 

. William H. Zeliff, Jr. 
. Sherwood L. Boehlert. 
Ronald K. Machtley. 
Gary A. Franks. 

. Hamilton Fish, Jr. 

. Andrew Jacobs, Jr. 

. Bob McEwen. 

. Sid Morrison. 

. Richard H. Baker. 

. Floyd Spence. 

. Carl D. Pursell. 

. William F. Goodling. 
. Newt Gingrich. 

. Thomas J. Ridge. 

. George E. Sangmeister. 
. John R. Kasich. 

. C.W. Bill Young. 

. Frank R. Wolf. 

. James H. Bilbray. 

. Calvin M. Dooley. 

. Tom Campbell. 

. Michael Bilirakis. 

. Fred Upton. 

. Solomon P. Ortiz. 
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199. Larry Combest. 

200. Philip M. Crane. 

201. Harold L. Volkmer. 
202. Guy Vander Jagt. 

203. Ike Skelton. 

204. George W. Gekas. 

205. Christopher H. Smith. 
206. Bill Richardson. 

207. Collin C. Peterson. 
208. Harry Johnston. 

209. Mike Parker. 

210. Jerry Lewis. 

211. Albert G. Bustamante. 
212. Bob Livingston. 

213. Jan Meyers. 

214. Tim Johnson. 

215. Howard Coble. 

216. Amo Houghton. 

217. Jim Chapman. 

218. Timothy J. Penny. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


3545. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation entitled, Rural Telephone Bank Re- 
serve Account Act of 1992“; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

3546. A letter from the Acting Comptroller 
General, the General Accounting Office, 
transmitting a review of the President's 73d 
and 74th special impoundment messages for 
fiscal year 1992, pursuant to 2 U.S.C. 685 (H. 
Doc. No. 102-333); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 

3547. A letter from the Administration and 
Management, Director, Department of De- 
fense, transmitting notification of the De- 
partment of the Navy’s decision to exercise 
the provision for exclusion of the clause con- 
cerning examination of records by the Comp- 
troller General, pursuant to 10 U.S.C. 2313(c); 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

3548. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
Defense, transmitting notification of waiver 
of the application of the survivability tests 
of section 2366 to the F/A-18E/F aircraft ac- 
quisition program, pursuant to 10 U.S.C. 2366; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

3549. A letter from the Auditor, District of 
Columbia, transmitting a copy of a report 
entitled. Review of Receipts and Disburse- 
ments of the Office of People’s Counsel Agen- 
cy Trust Fund.“ pursuant to D.C. Code, sec- 
tion 47-117(d); to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

3550. A letter from the Secretary of Edu- 
cation, transmitting notice of Final Prior- 
ities for Fiscal Year 1992—Rehabilitation 
Short-Term Training, pursuant to 20 U.S.C. 
1232(d)(1); to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

3551. A letter from the Administrator, Gen- 
eral Services Administration, transmitting 
notification of a revised records system, pur- 
suant to 5 U.S.C. 552a(o); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

3552. A letter from the Director, Financial 
Services, Library of Congress, transmitting 
the balance sheet, statement of income and 
expenditures, statement of cash flows, and 
supporting schedules of transactions, present 
the activity for the Capitol Preservation 
Fund for Coin Sales Surcharges and Gift and 
Sales of Art, Property, and Money for the 
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fiscal year April 1, 1991, through March 31, 
1992; to the Committee on House Administra- 
tion. 

3553. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
(Tax Policy), Department of the Treasury, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled. Railroad Retirement Administra- 
tive Improvements Act of 1992"; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

3554. A letter from the Comptroller of the 
Department of Defense, transmitting a re- 
port on proposed obligations for facilitating 
weapons destruction and nonproliferation in 
the former Soviet Union; jointly, to the 
Committees on Appropriations and Foreign 
Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. PANETTA: Committee of Conference. 
Conference report on House Concurrent Res- 
olution 287 (Rept. 102-529). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. WHITTEN: Committee of Conference. 
Conference report on H.R. 4990 (Rept. 102- 
530). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FROST: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 462. Resolution waiving all points 
of order against the conference report on 
H.R. 4990, a bill rescinding certain budget au- 
thority, and for other purposes, and against 
consideration of such conference report 
(Rept. 102-531). 

Mr. BEILENSON: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 463. Resolution waiving all 
points of order against the conference report 
on the concurrent resolution House Concur- 
rent Resolution 287, a resolution setting 
forth the congressional budget for the U.S. 
Government for the fiscal years 1993, 1994, 
1995, 1996 and 1997, and against consideration 
of such conference report (Rept. 102-532). 

Mr. DERRICK: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 464. Resolution providing for the 
further consideration of the bill H.R. 776, a 
bill to provide for improved energy efficiency 
(Rept. 102-533). Referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 4 
of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Ms. KAPTUR: 

H.R. 5211. A bill to amend the Stevenson- 
Wydler Technology Innovation Act of 1980 to 
provide for making Malcolm Baldrige Na- 
tional Quality Awards to units of Federal, 
State, or local government and nonprofit or- 
ganizations; to the Committee on Science, 
Space, and Technology. 

By Mr. MOODY: 

H.R. 5212. A bill to suspend until January 
1, 1995, the duty on DMAS; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 5213. A bill to extend until January 1, 
1995, the existing suspension of duty on 6- 
Hydroxy-2-naphthalenesulfonic acid, and its 
sodium, potassium, and ammonium salts; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. NEAL of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 5214. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to permit individuals who 
withdrew certain amounts from individual 
retirement accounts to recontribute such 
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amounts; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mrs. ROUKEMA: 

H.R. 5215. A bill to eliminate automatic 
pay adjustments for Members of Congress; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of North Carolina (for 
himself, Mrs. PATTERSON, Mr. SMITH 
of New Jersey, Mr. GINGRICH, Mr. 
LANCASTER, Mr. EDWARDS of Texas, 
Mr. HAYES of Louisiana, Mr. SAVAGE, 
Mr. SISISKY, Mr. HATCHER, Mr. SMITH 
of Oregon, Mr. KOPETSKI, Mr. TAUZIN, 
Mr. MARTINEZ, Mr. DARDEN, Mr. BILI- 
RAKIS, Mr. BALLENGER, Mr. LAdO- 
MARSINO, Mr. RINALDO, Mr. RAVENEL, 
Mr. RIGGS, Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT, Mr. 
DOOLITTLE, Mr. DUNCAN, Mrs. BENT- 
LEY, Mr. COBLE, Mr. SAXTON, and Mr. 
SCHIFF): 

H.R. 5216. A bill to establish research, de- 
velopment, and dissemination programs to 
assist State and local agencies in preventing 
crime against the elderly, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ZIMMER (for himself, Mrs. 
MORELLA, Mr. MANTON, and Mr. 
GALLO): 

H.R. 5217. A bill to provide for aviation 
noise management and reduction in residen- 
tial areas; to the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation. 

By Mr. DANNEMEYER: 

H.R. 5218. A bill to address the needs of 
families, women, and children; jointly, to the 
Committees on the Judiciary, Post Office 
and Civil Service, Agriculture, Banking, Fi- 
nance and Urban Affairs, Energy and Com- 
merce, Education and Labor, and Ways and 
Means, 

By Mr. DOWNEY (for himself, Mr. 
HOCHBRUECKNER, Mr. MRAZEK, Mr. 
LAFALCE, Mr. PASTOR, Mr. MCNULTY, 
Mr. BERMAN, Mr. TOWNS, and Mr. 
BOEHLERT): 

H.R. 5219. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
Defense to provide grants to States to pro- 
vide technical and financial assistance to de- 
fense-dependent contractors; jointly, to the 
Committees on Armed Services, Banking, Fi- 
nance and Urban Affairs, and Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. GOODLING (for himself, Mr. 
MICHEL, Mr. GUNDERSON, Mr. HENRY, 
Ms. SNOWE, Mr. CLINGER, Mr. DORNAN 
of California, Mr. LENT, Mr. BEREU- 
TER, Mr. SCHAEFER, Mr. WALSH, and 
Mr. RHODES): 

H.R. 5220. A bill to promote youth appren- 
ticeship, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. PETERSON of Minnesota: 

H.R. 5221. A bill to exempt certain finan- 
cial institutions from the examination re- 
quirements of the Community Reinvestment 
Act of 1977; to the Committee on Banking, 
Finance and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. ROEMER (for himself, Mr. HAM- 
ILTON, Mr. VISCLOSKY, Mr. SHARP, Mr. 
MYERS of Indiana, Mr. JACOBS, Mr. 
MCCLOSKEY, Mr. JONTZ, Ms. LONG, 
and Mr. BURTON of Indiana): 

H.R. 5222. A bill to designate the Federal 
building and U.S. courthouse located at 204 
South Main Street in South Bend, IN, as the 
“Robert A. Grant Federal Building and Unit- 
ed States Courthouse"; to the Committee on 
Public Works and Transportation. 

By Mr. STENHOLM (for himself, Mr. 
GUNDERSON, Mr. POSHARD, Mr. 
WEBER, Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming, Mr. 
ENGLISH, Mr. BEREUTER, Mr. Row- 
LAND, Mr. PAYNE of Virginia, Mr. 
Espy, Mr. SYNAR, and Mr. WILLIAMS): 
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H.R. 5223, A bill to reauthorize for 5 addi- 
tional years the rural health care transition 
grant program established under the Omni- 
bus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1987 and to 
require the Administrator of the Health Care 
Financing Administration to give preference 
in awarding grants under such program to 
projects involving cooperative programs 
with multiple providers; to the Committee 
on Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. UPTON: 

H.R. 5224. A bill to amend title II of the So- 
cial Security Act to provide that a monthly 
insurance benefit thereunder shall be paid 
for the month in which the recipient dies and 
that such benefit shall be payable for such 
month only to the extent proportionate to 
the number of days in such month preceding 
the date of the recipient’s death; to the com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DREIER of California: 

H.R. 5225, A bill to establish guidelines and 
goals for United States assistance to the 
independent states of the former Soviet 
Union, to provide certain tax incentives for 
United States business investment in those 
states, to provide for a privatized Business 
Information Management System for those 
states, to expand United States private sec- 
tor initiatives for those states, and to co- 
ordinate and streamline United States Gov- 
ernment programs for those states; jointly, 
to the Committees on Ways and Means, For- 
eign Affairs, Small Business, and Energy and 
Commerce. 

By Mr. TRAFICANT: 

H.J. Res. 488. Joint resolution designating 
August 2, 1992, as National Family Day”; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming (for him- 
self, Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. BEREUTER, 
and Mr. POSHARD): 

H. Con. Res. 321. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the support of the Congress for the 
1992 reauthorization of the Indian Health 
Care Improvement Act; jointly, to the Com- 
mittees on Interior and Insular Affairs and 
Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. COX of California: 

H. Con. Res. 322. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to debt collection from Members of 
Congress and congressional employees; joint- 
ly, to the Committees on the Judiciary and 
House Administration. 

By Mr. SANTORUM: 

H. Res. 460. Resolution providing for integ- 
rity in the financial management of the 
House; to the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. 

By Mr. YATRON (for himself and Mr. 
SOLARZ): 

H. Res. 461. Resolution expressing the sense 
of the House of Representatives concerning 
the Chinese Government’s harassment of for- 
eign journalists; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memori- 
als were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 

435. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
General Assembly of the State of New Jer- 
sey, relative to the 50th Armored Division of 
the New Jersey Army National Guard and 
other vital Guard and Reserve units in the 
State; to the Committee on Armed Services, 

436. Also, memorial of the Senate of the 
State of Colorado, relative to a comprehen- 
sive and effective solid waste management 
program; to the Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. 
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437. Also, memorial of the Senate of the 
State of Colorado, relative to madatory Fed- 
eral programs and services maintained by 
the States; to the Committee on the Judici- 


ary. 

438. Also, memorial of the Senate of the 
State of Michigan, relative to a balanced 
Federal budget; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

439. Also, memorial of the Senate of the 
State of Colorado, relative to the States’ 
constitutional authority to regulate traffic 
and motor vehicle safety within their respec- 
tive boundaries; to the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation. 

440. Also, memorial of the Senate of the 
State of Colorado, relative to the adoption of 
any legislation which will result in increased 
taxation; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

441. Also, memorial of the Senate of the 
State of Colorado, relative to the Low-In- 
come Housing Tax Credit, the Mortgage Rev- 
enue Bond Exemption, and the Federal Tar- 
geted Jobs Tax Credit Programs; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

442. Also, memorial of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the State of Hawaii, relative 
to the Low-Income Housing Tax Credit and 
the Single-Family Mortgage Revenue Bond 
Programs; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

443. Also, memorial of the Senate of the 
State of Colorado, relative to the jobs pro- 
gram; jointly, to the Committees on Edu- 
cation and Labor and Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ABERCROMBIE: 

H.R. 5226. A bill to authorize a certificate 
of documentation for the vessel Touch of 
Class; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. * 

H. R. 5227. A bill to authorize a certificate 
of documentation for the vessel Liquid Gold; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

H.R. 5228. A bill to authorize a certificate 
of documentation for the vessel Delphinus II: 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, sponsors 
were added to public bills and resolu- 
tions as follows: 


H.R. 53: Mr. BOUCHER, Mr. BLACKWELL, and 
Mr. WILSON. 

H.R. 173: Mr. POSHARD, Mr. WALSH, Mr. 
LANCASTER, Ms. KAPTUR, and Mr. PAYNE of 
Virginia. 

H.R. 288: Mr. PERKINS. 

H.R. 766: Mrs. MORELLA and Mr. Cox of Illi- 
nois. 

H.R. 784: Mr. YOUNG of Alaska and Mr. 
CAMPBELL of California. 

H.R. 815: Mr. PETERSON of Minnesota. 

H.R. 840: Mr. BUNNING. 

H.R. 1218: Mr. SPENCE and Mr. TALLON. 

H.R. 1254: Ms, WATERS, Mr. WHEAT, and Mr. 
KILDEE. 

H.R. 1445: Mr. HALL of Texas. 

H. R. 1534: Mr, LAGOMARSINO. 

H.R. 1536: Mr. PETERSON of Florida. 

H.R. 1755: Mr, CUNNINGHAM and Mr. INHOFE. 

H.R. 1771: Mr. CAMPBELL of Colorado, Mr. 
RAVENEL, and Mr. SCHUMER. 
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H.R. 1969: Mr. SMITH of Texas, Mr. 
FALEOMAVAEGA, and Mr. ANDREWS of New 
Jersey. 

H.R. 2234: Mr. MARTIN and Mr, PRICE. 

H.R. 2245: Mr. FROST. 

H.R, 2286; Mr. Cox of California. 

H.R. 2540; Mr. JONES of Georgia. 

H.R. 2797: Mr, COLEMAN of Texas, Mrs. COL- 
LINS of Illinois, Mrs. COLLINS of Michigan, 
Mr. DERRICK, Mr. GALLO, Mr. HANSEN, Mr. 
LOWERY of California, Mr. ORTON, Mr. PAXON, 
Mr. SANGMEISTER, and Mr. THOMAS of Geor- 
gia. 

H.R. 2966: Mr. DUNCAN and Mr. LEACH. 

H.R. 3122: Mr. SANGMEISTER. 

H.R. 3439: Mr. SAXTON. 

H.R. 3477: Mr. ANDREWS of New Jersey, Mr. 
BARNARD, Mr, FISH, Mr. OXLEY, Mr. HUGHES, 
Mr. PERKINS, Mr. HAYES of Ilinois, Mr. 
VENTO, Mr. GUARINI, and Mr. MAVROULES. 

H.R. 3549: Ms. LONG, Mr. WILLIAMS, and Mr. 
PENNY. 

H.R, 3561; Mr. INHOFE and Mr. ARCHER. 

H.R. 3636: Mr. CAMPBELL of Colorado and 
Mr. MORRISON. 

H.R. 3803: Mr. KOPETSKI. 

H.R. 3836: Mr. MCCLOSKEY. 

H.R. 3956: Mr. BRYANT and Mr. LIPINSKI. 

H.R. 4008: Mr. WILSON, Mr. WAXMAN, Mr. 
LAFALCE, and Mrs. LOWEY of New York. 

R. 4157: Mrs. LLOYD. 
R 


H. 
H. 
H. R. 4207: Mr. PETRI, Mr. YOUNG of Alaska, 
and Mr. LEWIS of California. 

H.R. 4304: Mr. HUGHES, Mr. DARDEN, and 
Mr. ANDREWS of New Jersey. 

H.R. 4366: Mr. SABO and Mr. PETERSON of 
Florida. 

H.R. 4399: Mr. FISH and Mr. RAVENEL. 

H.R. 4432: Mr. KANJORSKI and Mr. Espv. 

H.R. 4482: Mrs. JOHNSON of Connecticut. 

H.R. 4498: Ms. NORTON, Mr. ECKART, and 
Mr. BURTON of Indiana. 

H.R. 4530: Mr. FIELDS. 

H.R. 4542: Mrs. COLLINS of Michigan, Mr. 
MCCOLLUM, Mr, SCHEUER, and Mr, LIPINSKI. 

H.R, 4558: Mr. PETERSON of Minnesota, Mr. 
MCCLOSKEY, Mr. ATKINS, and Mr. LANCASTER. 

H.R. 4585: Mr. JONES of Georgia, Mr. LIV- 
INGSTON, Mr. EVANS, Mr. ATKINS, Mr. DEL- 
LUMS, Ms. NORTON, and Mr, LANCASTER. 

H.R. 4690; Mr. HANCOCK, Mr. GALLEGLY, Mr. 
CLEMENT, Mr. SCHULZE, and Mr. ROBERTS. 

H.R. 4895: Mr. RIDGE, Mr. MURTHA, Mr. 
SAWYER, Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming, and Mr. 
LIVINGSTON. 

H.R. 4901: Mr. MILLER of California, Mr, 
LEWIS of Georgia, Mr. RAHALL, Mr. DARDEN, 
Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA, Mr. COLORADO, Mr. RICH- 
ARDSON, Mr. ABERCROMBIE, Mr. MURPHY, Mr. 
DOOLEY, Mr. TOWNS, Mr. RANGEL, Ms. NOR- 
TON, Mr. JEFFERSON, Mr. DIXON, Mr. PASTOR, 
Mr. ORTIZ, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. OWENS of New 
York, Mr. STOKES, Mr. MARTINEZ, Mrs. COL- 
LINS of Illinois, Mr. BLACKWELL, Mr. KOST- 
MAYER, Mrs. MINK, Mr. SERRANO, Mr. PAYNE 
of New Jersey, Mr. SAWYER, Mr. HAYES of Il- 
linois, Mr. ANDREWS of New Jersey, Mr. ROE- 
MER, Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. DE LA GARZA, Mr. 
BUSTAMANTE, Mr. TORRES, and Ms, Ros- 
LEHTINEN. 

H.R. 4902: Mr. RAHALL and Mrs. LOWEY of 
New York. 

H.R. 4929: Mr. RHODES, Mr. BLAZ, Mrs. 
JOHNSON of Connecticut, and Mr. TOWNS. 

H.R. 4961: Mr. DANNEMEYER. 

H.R. 4991; Mr. SIKORSKI, Mr. HANSEN, Mr. 
WAXMAN, Ms. NORTON, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. 
HAYES of Illinois, Ms. OAKAR, and Mr. MAT- 
SUI. 

H.R. 5010: Mr. ROE. 

H.R. 5020: Mr. CHAPMAN, Mr. STARK, and 
Mrs. SCHROEDER. 

H. R. 5039: Mr. SWIFT. 
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H.R. 5052: Mr. WEISS. 

H.R. 5070: Ms. NORTON, Mr. TALLON, and 
Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA. 

H.R. 5079: Mrs. KENNELLY and Mr. SANDERS. 

H.R. 5108: Mr. RHODES and Mr. DOOLITTLE. 

H.R. 5178: Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. 

H.J. Res. 271: Mrs. SCHROEDER. 

H. J. Res. 411: Mr. GINGRICH, Mr. STARK, Mr. 
TAUZIN, Mr. VENTO, Mr. VALENTINE, Mr. 
THOMAS of Georgia, Mr. WAXMAN, and Mr. 
WILSON. 

H.J. Res. 422: Mr. ANDREWS of Maine, Mr. 
ATKINS, Mr. BEVILL, Mr. BROOMFIELD, Mr. 
BROWDER, Mr. BUSTAMANTE, Mr. CLEMENT, 
Mr. COLEMAN of Texas, Mr. COLORADO, Mr. 
COOPER, Mr. Cox of California, Mr. CRAMER, 
Mr. DARDEN, Mr. DAVIS, Mr. DE LUGO, Mr. 
Drxon, Mr. DONNELLY, Mr. DORNAN of Califor- 
nia, Mr. DOWNEY, Mr. DUNCAN, Mr. DURBIN, 
Mr. DWYER of New Jersey, Mr. EMERSON, Mr. 
ERDREICH, Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA, Mr. FISH, Mr. 
GEJDENSON, Mr. GUARINI, Mr. HAMILTON, Mr. 
HANSEN, Mr. HAYES of Illinois, Mr. HERTEL, 
Mr, HUGHES, Mr. JACOBS, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. 
LAFALCE, Mr. LEHMAN of Florida, Mr. LENT, 
Mr. LEVIN of Michigan, Mr. LIVINGSTON, Ms. 
LONG, Mrs. Lowey of New York, Mr. 
MCDADE, Mr. MCDERMOTT, Mr. MCGRATH, Mr. 
McHuGH, Mr. MCMILLEN of Maryland, Mr. 
MCNULTY, Mr. MANTON, Mr. MARKEY, Mr. 
MARTIN, Mr. MARTINEZ, Mr. MATSUI, Mrs. 
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MEYERS of Kansas, Mr. MOORHEAD, Mr. MUR- 
THA, Mr. NATCHER, Mr. ORTON, Mr. PAYNE of 
New Jersey, Mr. PETERSON of Florida, Mr. 
PRICE, Mr, RAHALL, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. RHODES, 
Mrs. ROUKEMA, Mr. ROWLAND, Mr. SCHUMER, 
Mr. SERRANO, Mr. SHARP, Mr. SLATTERY, Ms. 
SLAUGHTER, Mr. SMITH of Florida, Mr. So- 
LARZ, Mr. SUNDQUIST, Mr. TANNER, Mr. THOM- 
AS of Georgia, Mr. TRAXLER, Mrs. UNSOELD, 
Mr. UPTON, Mr. VANDER JAGT, Mr. WALSH, 
Mr. WOLF, Mr. WYLIE, Mr. OWENS of New 
York, Mr. STALLINGS, Mr. BOEHNER, Mr. 
REED, Mr. SAVAGE, Mr. SPENCE, Mr. 
SARPALIUS, Mr. SPRATT, Mr. TALLON, Mr. 
TRAFICANT, and Mr. YATRON. 

H. J. Res. 440: Mr. JACOBS, Mr. LEVINE of 
California, Mr. RIGGS, Mr. SLATTERY, Mr. 
SOLOMON, and Mr. SWIFT. 

H. J. Res. 444: Mr. OBERSTAR, Ms. LONG, Mr. 
SYNAR, Mr. BONIOR, and Mr. WILSON. 

H. J. Res. 474: Mr. KLECZKA. 

H. J. Res. 475: Mr. CARPER. 

H.J. Res. 483: Mr. LIGHTFOOT and Mr. MI- 
NETA. 

H. Res. 388: Mr. SKEEN, Mr. FROST, Mr. 
MCNULTY, Mr. HUGHES, and Mr. LAGO- 
MARSINO. 

H. Res. 415: Mr. FROST, Mr. GUARINI, Mr. 
VENTO, Mr. SMITH of Iowa, and Ms. Ros- 
LEHTINEN. 
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H. Res. 417: Ms. NORTON, Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. 
ATKINS, Mr. HUGHES, Mr. BRUCE, and Mr. 
HOAGLAND. 


—_ ͥ —üÜ— 


DELETIONS OF SPONSORS FROM 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, sponsors 
were deleted from public bills and reso- 
lutions as follows: 

Ne Res. 442: Mr. MCMILLAN of North Caro- 


O e | 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s 
desk and referred as follows: 


157. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
council of the city of New York, NY, relative 
to the establishment of a Federal youth de- 
velopment and delinquency prevention fund- 
ing mechanism; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

158. Also, petition of the United Council on 
Welfare Fraud, Inc., relative to welfare 
fraud; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


In compliance with Public Law 601, 
79th Congress, title III, Regulation of 
Lobbying Act, section 308(b), which 
provides as follows: 

(b) All information required to be filed 
under the provisions of this section with the 
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Clerk of the House of Representatives and 
the Secretary of the Senate shall be com- 
piled by said Clerk and Secretary, acting 
jointly, as soon as practicable after the close 
of the calendar quarter with respect to which 
such information is filed and shall be printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


REGISTRATIONS 


The following registrations were submitted for the first calendar quarter 1992: 


(NoTE.—The form used for reporting is reproduced below. In the interest of economy in the RECORD, questions are not repeated, only the essential 
answers are printed, and are indicated by their respective headings. This page (Page 1) is designed to supply identifying data.) 
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The Clerk of the House of Represent- 
atives and the Secretary of the Senate 
jointly submit their report of the com- 
pilation required by said law and have 
included all registrations and quarterly 
reports received. 


PLEASE RETURN 1 ORIGINAL TO: THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, OFFICE OF RECORDS AND REGISTRATION, 1036 LONGWORTH HOUSE 


OFFICE BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20515 


PLEASE RETURN 1 ORIGINAL TO: THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE, OFFICE OF PUBLIC RECORDS, 232 HART SENATE OFFICE BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C, 20510 


PLACE AN “X” BELOW THE APPROPRIATE LETTER OR FIGURE IN THE BOX AT THE RIGHT OF THE “REPORT” HEADING BELOW: 

“PRELIMINARY” REPORT ( Registration“): To register. place an X. below the letter P“ and fill out page | only. 

“QUARTERLY” REPORT: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an X below the appropriate figure. Fill out both page 
and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be numbered as page 3.“ and the rest of such pages should be 4.“ 
5.“ 6.“ etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions will accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 


coe 


PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


REPORT 


IDENTIFICATION NUMBER 


Is this an Amendment? 
E- YES O NO 


NOTE on ITEM “‘A”’.—{a) IN GENERAL. This Report“ form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 
(i) Employee — To file as an employee. state (in Item ‘‘B’’) the name, address, and nature of business of the employer“. (If the employee is a 
firm [such as a law firm or public relations firm]. partners and salaried staff members of such firm may join in filing a Report as an employee) 
(ii) Employer To file as an employer. write None“ in answer to Item “B”. 
(b) SEPARATE REPORTS. An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer's Report: 
(i) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are filed by their agents or 


employees. 


(ii) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are filed by their employers. 


A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FILING: 


1, State name, address, and nature of business. 


Reports for this Quarter. 


O CHECK IF ADDRESS IS DIFFERENT THAN PREVIOUSLY REPORTED 


2. If this Report is for an Employer, list names of agents or employees who will file 


NOTE on ITEM “B’’.—Reports by Agents or Employees. An employee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers, except that: (a) If a 
particular undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but all members of the group are to be named, 
and the contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single 
Report—naming both persons as employers is to be filed each quarter. 

B. EMPLOYER State name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write None. 


NOTE on ITEM C“. -%) The expression in connection with legislative interests. as used in this Report, means in connection with attempting, directly or 
indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation. the term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amendments, nominations, and other matters pending or 
proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the subject of action by either House —5 302(e). 

(b) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying Act are required to file a Preliminary 


Report (Registration). 


(c) After beginning such activities, they must file a Quarterly Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either received or expended anything 


of value in connection with legislative interests. 


C. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1. State approximately how long legislative interests 
are to continue. If receipts and expenditures in con- 
nection with legislative interests have 
terminated, place an X“ in the box at the 
left, so that this Office will no longer expect 
to receive Reports. 


2. State the general legislative interests of the person 
filing and set forth the specific legislative interests by 
reciting: (a) Short titles of statutes and bills; (b) House 
and Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c) citations 
of statutes, where known; (d) whether for or against 
such statutes and bills. 


3. In the case of those publications which the person 
filing has caused to be issued or distributed in connection 
with legislative interests, set forth: (a) description, (b) 
quantity distributed, (c) date of distribution, (d) name 
of printer or publisher (if publications were paid for by 
person filing) or name of donor (if publications were 
received as a gift). 


(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed.) 


4. If this is a Preliminary Report (Registration) rather than a Quarterly Report, state below what the nature and amount of anticipated expenses will be; and, 
if for an agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. If this is a Quarieriy Report, disregard this item C4. 
and fill out items D. and E on the back of this page. Do not attempt to combine a Preliminary Report (Registration) with a Quarterly Report. 4 


STATEMENT OF VERIFICATION 
[Omitted in printing} 
PAGE 1¢@ 
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Organization or Individual Filing 


Anker Energy Corporation 
Association of Outplacement Consulting Firms 
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Industries, 
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. | Long Beach Unified Schoo! District 
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Melissa J, Kahn, 1001 Penn: ia Ave., NW Washington, DC 20004 American Council of Lite In 
sis Kanner, 1575 Eye Street, NW, Suite 370 Washington, DC 20005-1175 seve i — — Public Gas Association) 
8 juncan 
Do Missouri Basin Municipal Power Agency 
Katten Much Dovenmuehle Mortgage, Inc 
Do Ilinois Housing Authority 
do e Insurance Co 
Oo .. Jewelers of American 
Paul f. Kavanaugh, 1155 Connecticut Ave., NW Washington, DC 20036 Waste Management, Inc 
George R. Kaye, 125 North West Street Alexandria, VA 22314-2754 .. Fleet Reserve Assn 
Scholer Fierman & Handler, 901 15th St., NW, #1100 Washington, OC 20005 Jonsson Communications Corporation 
August Keller, Signature Place It 14785 Preston Road, Suite 1100 Dallas, TX 75240 North American Coal 


Shaw Pittman et al Wor wate of International Bankers) 
American Medical Association 


Drye & Warren, 2300 M Street, NW Washington, DC 20037 ....... 
Paulette Kellogg M., 1101 Vermont Avenue, NW 


Andrew Kennedy, 701 North Fairfax Street ere y 22314 United Way of America 
J. H. Kent, 1825 K Street, NW, #305 8 20005 Adria Laboratories 
Christopher J. Kersting, 1317 F Street, NW. Auto International Assn 
Coalition of Automotive Associations 


ialty Equipment Market Assn 
ſliance for Small issue Bonds, Inc 


g! i „M. #109 Washington, DC 20002 
Brian J. Kinsella, 1201 New York Avenue, NW Washington, DC 20005-3931 . 
Kirkpatrick & Lockhart, 1800 M St., NW, S. Lobby, Washington, DC 20036 ci. 

Do .. Coalition tor Credit Availability 


Do National Court Reporters Assn 
Mane sse Motor Vehicle Manufacturers Assn of the U.S., Inc 
Michael Rk Association of American — 
William C. 16th " Bookman-Edmonston phy moot 
James P. Kolb United Brotherhood of „ 
Mil , TN 3; paroa Group (ForEducation Corp of America) 
Nichola: thorny Box 763 North Andover, MA 01845 Alpha Strategies (For:Thermo Electron Corporation) 


Barry Krasner, 444 North Ca in National Air Tratfic Controllers Assn 
David M. eee pa mse, 'NW Washington, 20006 jal Finance Assn 
General Electric Capital 
i Cosmetic Toiletry & Fragrance Assn 
; A Street Alexandria, V. National Wholesale Assn 
Judith La Drew, 1401 Eye Street, NW, Suite 600 Washin; United . ies Co 


Ellen C. Lamb, 1015 18th St. NW Washington, OC 20036 ......... National Assn of Federal Credit Unions 
Robert Lamb, 1627 Eye St. NW, #1000 Washington, DC 20006 McGuire Woods Battie & Boothe (For-Cabot Energy Corp) 

Do . McGuire Woods Battle & Boothe (For-Columbia Natural Resources) 
pnts Woods Battle & Boothe (For:Equitable Resources Exploration) 


las Corp 
Continental e Official Cmte of Unsecured Creditors 


Electro Design Manutacturing 
Ingram Group (For:Education corp of America) 
Fry e 801 Pennsylvania Ave., NW, 7540 Natural Gas Vehicle Coalition 
Laxalt Group, 801 Pennsylvania Ave, NW, gee Washin Generic Pharmaceutical Industry Assn, et al. 


DC 20004 
Wiliam . raga Wer 190 DC 20036 Paul Werth Associates, Inc (For:Von Roll America, inc) 


— Industries 
Environmental Defense Fund 
National Audubon Society 
American Methanol Institute 
Internationa! Business Firm, Inc 
McDonnell Douglas Corp 


Robert W. ington, Poa y 
Linda A Long, 1186 15th Street, NW, = Washington, DC 20005 — abi Lanek ama N & Rhoads (For:Keene Corporation) 


Do . 5 
Raymond A Lewis, 815 W Ae . “#800 Washington, DC 2000 
Steffanie J. Lewis, 4501 North Fairfax, Suite 720 Arlington, VA 22203-1516 
Jack W. Liddle, 1735 Jefferson Davis Epeng, AIEN eee VA 2220 
Thom: $ ; 336 Washington, DC 


Long Law Firm, 955 United Plata Blvd., #800 Baton Rouge. LA 70809 . . a Got Venice Coal 


— — — — 
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PEE TEN RE TR NNR SP a ee jc Communications (For-Puerto Ricans in Civic Action) 
O —— — — Home Owners Warranty Corp 
Paul J. Maj i, 2001 Jefferson Highway Crystal Plaza Foundation Health Corp s A 
Jean Mahan, 2000 K Street, NW, #800 Washington, DC 2000 National Committee to Preserve Social Security & Medicare 
Claudia Malloy, 2030 M Street, NW Washington, DC 2003 Common Cause 2 
Sans ee ee ce , er abe Ki t . 
Frank Mankiewicz, 901 31st Street, NW Washington, OC Hill & Koowlton (For:Sallie Mae) 
Cliff James Mannings, P.O. Box 1089 Alexandna, M 22313-1089 Society Against the Negative Image of Blacks in America 
Lawrence D, Markley, Rt. 1, Box 130-A Mt, VA 22843 Alaska Electric & Power Company 
Marlowe & Company, 1667 K Street, NW, #480 ington, American Public Gas Assn 
PP Ä Kansas City International Airport 
Stan Martin, 7101 Wisconsin Avenue, #1390 Bethesda, MD 20814 . National Burglar and Fire Alarm Assn 
Antonio C. Martinez l. 224 West 14th Street, 
Mayer Brown & Piatt, 2000 Pennsytvania Avenue, NW, Washington, DC 20006 at eee 
Raffaelli, 1341 G Street. Associacion de Hospitales. de Puerto Rico 
WAR, 3e: Cpu con of Progressive Rental Organizations 
Corp 
Puerto Rico Federal Affairs Administration 
Newman Lumber Company 
Enseco Inc 
à Crown Butte Mines, Inc 
OEA FA EA DOER E E T E E Ah e AK. NH A Pacitic Gas Transmission Gas Company 
McDermott Will & Emery, 1850 K St. NW, #500 Washington, DC 20006-2296 California Avocado Commission 
Do . 8 California Raisin Advisory Board 
Do o ka Minor Crop Farmer Alliance 
Joseph M. McGrail, 52 Washington Ave. Williamstown, NJ 08094 Avitas, lac 
Patrick M. McLain, 1000 Vermont Avenue, NW, #1000 Washington, DC 20005 .. Rowan & Blewitt, Inc (For:Rhone-Poulenc Rorer) 
McNair Law Firm, P.A.. 1155 15th Street, NW, #400 Washington, DC 20005 WR. Grace & Company 
Howard A. Menell, 1747 Pennsylvania Ave., NW, #900 Washington, DC 20006 Cablevision — r 5 
Do .... Comm (for: Puerto Ricans in Civic Action) 
MecCamish Martin & Loeffler (For:Newman Lumber Company) 
McClure Trotter & Mentz (For-Citibank) 
McClure Trotter & Mentz (For:Coca-Cola Company) 
McClure Trotter & Mentz (For: ities Corp (USA) 
McClure Trotter & Mentz (For.GAF 
Motion Picture Assn of America, Inc 
Princeton Univ Investment Co & American Council on Education 
International Assn of Machinists & Aerospace 
Rowan & Blewitt Inc (For:Kavilco Inc) 
National Abortion Pe op League, lac 
Federal Legislative iates for Amencan Airlines 
a Federal Legislative Associates for Clark Oil and Gas 
„oc 20005-5701 Range Rover of North America, Inc 
DC 20036 ........... City of Jamestown 
Dectec International, inc 
Alaska Air Group, inc 
Mill Croation American Assn 
William Mii Bannerman & Associates, Inc (For:Beirut University College) 
Do ... Bannerman & Associates, Inc (For:Government AE) 
Do Bannerman E Associates, Inc (For:Government of Djibouti) 
Do ... Associates, Inc (For:Government of k 
David Minton National Assa of Air Traffic Specialists 
Peer legen Common Gans 
Common 
Cynthia L. Moore, 5908 North 35th Street Arlington, VA 22207 ...... National Council on Teacher Retirement 
Michael D. BR Inc 
Powell A. Moore, Field Aviation ees. ie 
Bailey Moris & (For:Blue Cross of Western Pennsylvania) 


J. Wilson Morris, 
2 Bailey Morris & Robinson (Fot Case Mana Society of America) 
Bailey Morris & Robinson (fot: Old Colony Life Insurance) 


liance for Infusion J . 
Assn for the Superconducting Collider, 1704 Old Town Road Ed; 
National Assn of Chain Drug Stores, inc, P.O. Box 1417-049 Alexandria, VA 
National Committee of Cities and State tor Air Service, Transportation Building Room 417 St. Paul, MN 55156 
National Progressive Health Political Action Committee, Inc, 324 West 14th Street New York, NY 100 14-5003 
on" Strategies, Inc, 888 17th Street, NW, 12th Washington, DC 20006 


E 
8 


Neill & Co: Embassy of the Republic of Korea 
Tommie E. Career College Assn 
bert J. Hilbert Anderson, Inc 
Montgomery McCracken Walker & Rhoads (For:Chatsworth Cranberry) 
McCracken Walker & Rhoads (For: Corp) 


& 

& Heintz 
Montgomery McCracken Walker & Rhoads (For-Keene Corporation) 
Friends Committee on National Le 


Associated Credit Bureaus, Inc 
Evangelical Lutheran Good Samaritan Society 
First Corp 


00 — 
Na „ 245 Second Street, NE Washington, OC 
Quing 2A 5009 Sangamore Road 3 MO 2081 
. & Hannan, 1919 Pennsytvania Ave., NW, #800 Washington, DC 20006 


Do Pacific Seafood Processors Assn 
Sean B. 5 „ NW, Union Pacific Corp 
O'Neill and Athy, P.C., 1310 19th Street, NW Washington, DC 20036 District of Columbia Hospital Asso 


John T. O'Rourke, 1129 20th Street pgp mt mop OC 20038 
Opperman Heins & Paquin, 1300 1 Street, NW, #480E Washington, DC 20005 


Minnegasco 


` | Children’s Detense Fund 
Hooper Hooper & Owen a aa Applications, Inc) 


Children’s Hospital 
National Assn of Children’s Hospitals & Related Institutes 


1250 24th St. NW, #300 Washington, DC 20037 
Blow, 2550 M St. NW Washington, DC 20037 


Rector 
1P. Morgan & Co, Inc 
Manhole Adjusting, Inc 
National Assn for the Superconducting Super Collider (SSC) 
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son & Andrews, inc, 1000 Connecticut Ave., NW, #302 Washington, DC 200322 
ion Coalition, 1150 Connecticut Avenue, NW Suite 


|. Sneeringer, 1025 Thomas Jefferson Street, NW, #700 E Washington, DC 20007 
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(For-National Assn of Private Enterprise) 
(For-National Realty Committee) 
United States 


(For-Arkansas Electric Cooperative Corp) 
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23338332 


25 

116 

eae 

45 BEE 

a ce 
825 
281 
ig 
HF 

1155 EEH 

1 1111215 


Contractors 


Corp 


Electric Generation Assn 
Warren Gfeller 


Products Assn(IHPA) 
National Utility Contractors Assn 


Nynex 


Aw 


& Associates for United Ski Industries, Inc) 


Assn of Dredgin 

Root Services 
Marcus G Faust, PC (Fot Cam County Nevade) 
Concerned Women for America 


dobon Institute 
Committee on Radioisotopes and Radiopharmaceuticals 


Student Loan Funding Corp 
Bodie Consolidated Mining Company 
Natural Gas Vehicle Coalition 


international Hardwood 
Kogovsek 


ington, DC 20036 
po 2000 


fon, VA 22209 


#302 yon 


Portland, OR 97215 


auer & Quinn, 1735 New York Ave., NW Washington, DC 2000 


1 S Street, NW, #210 Washington, DC 


Van Scoyoc, 1420 New York Ave., NW, #1050 Washington, OC 20005 
200 
Ka 


Fielding, 1776 K Street, NW, 12th fl. Washin 
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1 
i 


Vorys Sater Seymour & Pease, 1828 L Street, NW, #1111 Washington, DC 20036 


Sandra M. Webb, 1150 18th Street, NW, #200 Wa: 
Do 


Phillip H, Wallin, 6919 SE Yamhill 
John C. Walton, 1401 North Oak Street, 
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May 20, 1992 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE 
QUARTERLY REPORTS* 
*All alphanumeric characters and monetary amounts refer to receipts and expenditures on page 2, paragraphs D and E of the Quarterly Report Form. 


The following quarterly reports were submitted for the first calendar quarter 1992: 


12235 


(NOTE.—The form used for reporting is reproduced below. In the interest of economy in the RECORD, questions are not repeated, only the essential 
answers are printed, and are indicated by their respective headings. This page (Page 1) is designed to supply identifying data, and Page 2 deals with financial 
data.) 


PLEASE RETURN 1 ORIGINAL TO: THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, OFFICE OF RECORDS AND REGISTRATION, 1036 LONGWORTH HOUSE 
OFFICE BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20515 


PLEASE RETURN 1 ORIGINAL TO: THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE, OFFICE OF PUBLIC RECORDS, 232 HART SENATE OFFICE BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20510 


PLACE AN “X” BELOW THE APPROPRIATE LETTER OR FIGURE IN THE BOX AT THE RIGHT OF THE “REPORT” HEADING BELOW: 
“PRELIMINARY” REPORT ( Registration!) To register. place an X below the euer P and fill out page 1 only. 


“QUARTERLY” REPORT: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an X below the appropriate figure. Fill out both page 
1 and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be numbered as page 3.“ and the rest of such pages should be 4.“ 
5. 6. etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions will accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 


EN 


(Mark one square only) 


REPORT 


PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


Is this an Amendment? 


IDENTIFICATION NUMBER O “YES O NO 


NOTE on ITEM “A’’.—(a) IN GENERAL. This Report“ form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 
(i) Employee — To file as an employee, state (in Item B!) the name, address, and nature of business of the employer“. (If the employee is a 
firm [such as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may join in filing a Report as an employee) 
(ii) Empioyer —To file as an employer“. write None“ in answer to ltem B“. 
(b) SEPARATE REPORTS. An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer's Report: 
(i) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are filed by their agents or 
employees. 
(ii) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are filed by their employers. 


A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FILING: 2. If this Report is for an Employer, list names of agents or employees who will file 


1. State name, address, and nature of business. Reports for this Quarter. 
O CHECK IF ADDRESS IS DIFFERENT THAN PREVIOUSLY REPORTED 


NOTE on ITEM “B’’.—Reports by Agents or Employees. An employee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers, except that: (a) If a 
particular undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but all members of the group are to be named, 
and the contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single 
Report—naming both persons as employers —is to be filed each quarter. 


B. EMPLOYER —Sutate name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write None.“ 


NOTE on ITEM ‘‘C’’.—({a) The expression in connection with legislative interests,“ as used in this Report, means in connection with attempting, directly or 
indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation.“ The term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amendments, nominations, and other matters pending or 
proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the subject of action by either House’’—§ 302(e). 

(b) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying Act are required to file a Preliminary 
Report (Registration). 

(c) After beginning such activities, they must file a Quarterly Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either received or expended anything 
of value in connection with legislative interests. 


C. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1, State approximately how long legislative interests 
are to continue. If receipts and expenditures in con- 
nection with legislative interests have 

terminated, place an X. in the box at the 
a left, so that this Office will no longer expect 


to receive Reports. 


2. State the general legislative interests of the person 
filing and set forth the specific legislative interests by 
reciting: (a) Short titles of statutes and bills; (b) House 
and Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c) citations 
of statutes, where known; (d) whether for or against 
such statutes and bills. 


3. In the case of those publications which the person 
filing has caused to be issued or distributed in connection 
with legislative interests, set forth: (a) description, (b) 
quantity distributed, (c) date of distribution, (d) name 
of printer or publisher (if a, were paid for by 
person filing) or name of donor (if publications were 
received as a gift). 


(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed.) 


4. If this is a Preliminary Report (Registration) rather than a Quarterly Report, state below what the nature and amount of anticipated expenses will be; and, 
if for an agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. Zf this is a Quarteriy Report, disregard this item C4. 
and fill out items D and E on the back of this page. Do not attempt to combine a Preliminary Report (Registration) with a Quarterly Report.“ 


59-059 0-97 Vol. 138 (Pt. 9) 21 


STATEMENT OF VERIFICATION 
{Omitted in printing] 
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NOTE on ITEM “D.”’—(a) IN GENERAL. The term contribution“ includes anything of value. When an organization or individual uses printed or duplicated 
matter in a campaign attempting to influence legislation, money received by such organization or individual—for such printed or duplicated matter—is a contribution.“ 
“The term ‘contribution’ includes a gift, subscription, loan, advance, or deposit of money, or anything of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether 
or not legally enforceable, to make a contribution’’—§ 302(a) of the Lobbying Act. 


(b) IF THIS REPORT IS FOR AN EMPLOYER.—{i) In general. liem D'“ is designed for the reporting of all receipts from which expenditures are made, or 
will be made, in connection with legislative interests. 


(ii) Receipts of Business Firms and Individuals.— A business firm (or individual) which is subject to the Lobbying Act by reason of expenditures which it makes 
in attempting to influence legislation—but which has no funds to expend except those which are available in the ordinary course of operating a business not connected 
in any way with the influencing of legislation—will have no receipts to report, even though it does have expenditures to report. 


(iii) Receipts of Multi-purpose Organizations—Some organizations do not receive any funds which are to be expended solely for the purpose of attempting to 
influence legislation. Such organizations make such expenditures out of a general fund raised by dues, assessments, or other contributions, The percentage of the general 
fund which is used for such expenditures indicates the percentage of dues, assessments, or other contributions which may be considered to have been paid for that 
purpose. Therefore, in reporting receipts, such organizations may specify what that percentage is, and report their dues, assessments, and other contributions on that basis. 
However, each contributor of $500 or more is to be listed, regardless of whether the contribution was made solely for legislative purposes. 


(c) IF THIS REPORT IS FOR AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE.—{i) In general. In the case of many employees, all receipts will come under Items “D 5* (received 
for services) and D 12“ (expense money and reimbursements). In the absence of a clear statement to the contrary, it will be presumed that your employer is to 
reimburse you for all expenditures which you make in connection with legislative interests. 


(ii) Employer as Contributor of $500 or More-—When your contribution from your employer (in the form of salary, fee, etc.) amounts to $500 or more, it is 
not necessary to report such contribution under D 13 and D 14,” since the amount has already been reported under D 5.“ and the name of the employer“ 
has been given under Item B on page | of this report. 

D. RECEIPTS (INCLUDING CONTRIBUTIONS AND LOANS): 


Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is None,“ write NONE“ in the space following the number. 


Receipts (other than loans) Contributors of $500 or More (from Jan. 1 through this Quarter) 
I. S. DUES and assessments 13. Have there been ‘such contributors? 
2. 8 Gifts of y or anything of value Please answer yes or no“: 2 
3. 8 Printed or duplicated matter received as a gift 14. In the case of each contributor whose contributions (including 
4. 8. „Receipts from sale of printed or duplicated matter loans) during the period from January | through the last 
SS Received for services (e. g. salary, fee, etc.) ty rye this his pap or more: e oe 
` N10 gt uach hereto plain sheets of paper, approximately size of this page, 
1— m data under the headings “Amount” and Name and Address of Contributor"; 
7. 8 Received during previous Quarters of calendar year and indicate whether the last day of the period is March 31, June 30, September 
8. $ „TOTAL from Jan. 1 through this Quarter (Add 6“ and 7 30, or December 31. Prepare such tabulation in accordance with the following exam- 
ple: 
Loans Received he term ‘contribution’ includes a loan . . .'"—§302(a). 
9. S. TOTAL now owed to others on account of loans Amount Namie and Address of Contributor 
10. $ eee ee ( Heriod' from Jan. | through. SEEPS | Grew) | 
„eee Bomoue others during this Quarter $1,500.00 John Doe, 1621 Blank Bldg., New York, N.Y. 
TL. S. Repaid to others during this Quarter $1,785.00 The Roe Corporation, 2511 Doe Bldg., Chicago, III. 
N Expense Money and Reimbursements received this Quarter. $3,285.00 TOTAL 


NOTE on ITEM “E”.—{a) IN GENERAL. The term ‘expenditure’ includes a payment, distribution, loan, advance, deposit, or gift of money or anything of 
value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make an expenditure’’—§ 302 (b) of the Lobbying Act. 


(b) IF THIS REPORT IS FOR AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE. In the case of many employees, all expenditures will come under telephone and telegraph (Item 
E 6”) and travel, food, lodging, and entertainment (Item “E 7"). 


E. EXPENDITURES (INCLUDING LOANS) IN CONNECTION WITH LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS: 
Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is None.“ write NONE“ in the spaces following the number. 


Loans Made to Other The term ‘expenditure’ includes a . loan. 
Expenditures (other than loans) 8302 (b). 
r Public relations and advertising services - TOTAL now owed to person filing 
„Lent to others during this Quarter 
S „Wages, salaries, fees, commissions (other than ltem 1“) -Repayments received during this Quarter 
15. Recipients of Expenditures of $10 or More. 
3. S Oiſts or contributions made during Quarter n 
If there were no single expenditures of $10 or more, please so indicate by using 
. Printed or duplicated matter, including distribution cost the word **NONE”’. 
be We Office overhead (rent, supplies, utilities, etc.) In the case of expenditures made during this Quarter by, or on behalf of, the 
person filing: Attach plain sheets of paper approximately the size of this 
6. $a... Telephone and telegraph page and tabulate data as to expenditures under the following heading: 


Amount.“ Date or Dates. Name and Address of Recipient. Purpose. 


7. S. ii Travel, food, lodging, and entertainment Prepare such tabulation in accordance with the following example: 


Amount Date or Dates—Name and Address of Recipient—Purpose 


* ee Renn $1,750.00 7-11; Roe Printing Co., 3214 Blank Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo.—Printing and mailing circul 
9, Sonim TOTAL for this Quarter (Add I-: through “8”) Gea ee 
X . $2,400.00 7-15, 8-15, 9-15: Britten & Blaten, 3127 Gremlin Bldg., 
10. $. Expended during previous Quarters of calendar year Washington, D. C.— public relations 
service at 8800.00 per month. 


n. TOTAL from Jan. 1 through this Quarter (Add 9 and 10˙ 
$4,150.00 TOTAL 


PAGE 2 
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Organization or Individual Filing 
Ann Hadiey vom Eigen, 1828 L Street, NW, ATOS RTE OB iiis 


Ande M. Abbott, 2722 Merrilee Drive, #360 Fairtax, 88 
Paul C. Abenante, 1111 14th St., NW, #300 , 

Jean R. AbiNader, 1825 K Street, NW, #1107 

Adele L. Abrams, 1415 Elliot Place, NW Washington, DC 20007 . 

e inek ode Washington, DC 2008 


Lamont St, NW, #51 Washington, OC 20010 


i 
i 
f 


Adrian Acevedo, P.O. Box 2880 Dallas, TX 75221-2880 
Elaine Acevedo, 216 7th Street, SE Washington, DC 
J. Ackerman, 1450 Poydras Street New Orleans, LA 70 


Saen California Edison Co 


Weye 

Le International 
k West ‘Capital Corp 
Sandoz Corp 


00 Washington, DC 20004 
Council International, 1220 19th Street, NW, #200 gry D DC 20036 

i ia Ave., NW, #600-2 Washin, 1A 
Akin Gump Strauss & Feld, 1333 New Hampshire Ave., NW, #400 ae “DC 20036 


ital Equipment Corp 
Manufacturin 


aE S 


oan e & TeaM Co 
Bank of Nova 

Bolt Beranek tne paling Inc .. 
Burger King Corp 
Cambridge’ Information Group . 
Cla S Organization, ine 
Colombian Government Trade Bureau (PROEXPO) 
Consumers Power Company 
Cotton Bowl Athletic Assn 


leum Co 
Metropolitan Transit Authonty of Harris County 
— 135 N 
an Stai „ inc 
N nemn Assn of Am 


National Football League 
National Health Laboratories 
Natural Gas Vehicle Coalition 


Nestle Holdings, ne 6,360.00 114.00 
New York Public Library — EN 
Ongard Systems, Inc 1,950.00 19.00 
Pharmaceutical Manu .00 19.00 
Riggs National Corp 1,130.00 19.00 
Ryder System, Inc 2,850.00 38.00 
RIR Nabisco, Inc 2,680.00 38.00 
Southern alle Edison Co 5,585.00 95.00 


Texas National Research Laboratory Commission eee eee 


CPS SESS SESS SSS SESS SESS SESS TESST SESS ESITTESTES 8 


== 
s 
2 


Wale anaes be ne ocd brosetti America)... 

Albertine Enterprises, Inc (For-American Business Conference, inc) .. 
AST Research, ne 
Beckman Instruments, inc 
Albertine Enterprises (for Castle-Hatlan Delaware mere Inc) 
Albertine Enterprises, ne fh 'orExide Electronics) 


i 


SFSSSSSSSSSSTSTSS: 


Albertine, 


ž 
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Organization or Individual Filing 


2 
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American Fiber Manufacturers Assn, Inc 
ion 


James C. Barr, 184 Aen A National Milk Producers Federation 
— Barr, 50 f Street, NW, #900 „c 20001 National Council of Farmer Cooperatives 

C. Barrett Jr., 1201 New York Ave., NW, #830 Washington, National Grain & Feed Assn ..... 
David M. Barrett, 2550 M Street, NW, #375 Washington, DC 20037 Fleetwood Enterprises, Ine „uns. 

Fx — . — Southeastern Moog mena Transportation Authority . 
Michael f. Barrett Jr., 1079 Papermill Court, NW Washington, DC 2000 San pag heer & i .00 |. 
Robert W. Barrie, 1331 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW Washington, DC 20004 General Electric Co 4,500.00 | . 
Robert E. Barrow, 1616 H Street, NW a National Grange 5,000.00 | . 
pany r Barrueta, 2600 Virginia Avenue, NW, #1 Premier Hospitals 1,500.00 
Albert P. Barry, 2011 Crystal 8 — á 5,837.50 | . 
Linda Curry Bartholomew, 2 North 9th Street Pennsylvania Power & Light Co 500.00 | . 2 
Robert G. Bartlett, 1415 Eliot Place, NW Washington, National Stone ASSA noun 4,000.00 500. 
James E. N North Moore Street, #1900 Arlington, VA 22209-1904 National Industrial Transportation — ved a 12,000.00 437 
Jo-Anne R. 1133 21st Street 3rd Floor Washington, DC 20035 Cellular Telecommunications Industry Assn 7,500.00 10,747.14 
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Int'l Union, United Auto Aerospace 
American Osteopathic Assn 
Caterpillar, ine 

America! 


Magnavox Electronics Systems Corp. 
Procter & Gamble Co . 
National Assn of Realtors 
Major League Baseball Players Assn 
National Assn of Realtors 
Institute of Scrap Recycling Industries, Inc 
National Telephone Cooperative Ass 


William A. Behan, 1700 N. Moore St., #820 Arlington, VA 22209 
Edwin L. Behrens, Market Square 801 Pennsylvania Ave., NW, #720 Washington, DC 20004-2604 
Kenneth J. Beirne, 777 14th Street, NW Washington, DC 20005 
Mark Belanger, 805 Third Avenue New York, NY 10022 
Denise Bell, 777 14th Street, NW Washington, DC 20005 

Winston Everett Bell, P.O. Box 26543 Las Vegas, NV 89126 


Julia Jackson 1 2626 Pennsylvania Ave., NW Washin e 
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Lisa Bellucci, 15th & M Streets, NW Washington, DC 20005 National Assn of Home Builders of the 
Terre Belt, 1015 Fifteenth Street, NW, #802 American aren foe Councit 
Jennifer L. Bendall, 1020 19th Street, NW, #200 Recording Industry Assn of America, Inc 
Mike Benner, 1300 L St. NW Washington, DC ‘American Postal Workers Union, AFL. 
Daniel J. Bennet, 729 15th Street, Associated Builders & Contractors, loc . 
Mary C. Bennett, 815 Connecticut Avenue, NW Was Baker & McKenzie (For:Horsham Corporation) . 
William M. Bennett, 1420 King Street Alexandria, VA 22314-2715 National Society of Professional Engineers .. 
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China External Trade Development Council 
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Fox Broadcasting Compa! 
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0 — Vern Clark & Associates for for Television Stations, Ir 
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z 


2388; 


53338553 
888888888888888 


28833883 
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Nationa Assn of be, ‘Automobile Dealers 
Public Citizen, Inc .... 


= 
282 


5 SSSS SSS 


on 
eon 


vd., 
n Clitton, 1050 17th Street, NW, #1250 Washingt 

„ 1101 Vermont Avenue, NW, Suite 400 reer College Ass: 

Vermont Ave., NW, #400 Washington, ve 20 Coalition for Higher Education Assistance Organizations . 
Consumer Bankers Assn 
Student Loan Jeg, Corp of Ohio 
Very Special Ats 
American Petroleum Institute . 
American Feed Industry Assn 
National Assn of Truck Stop 
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Organization or individual Filing Employer/Client Receipts Expenditures 
Coalition 
Coalition 
Coalition 
DC 20036. 

Coalition 
Coalition ins Coi 6 
Coastal 4 i om, NJ 08008 S 8,404.32 
Alan J. 4 1,101.36 
Ric . Cobb, Petroleum Council of Ga 50 Hurt Piz., SE, #720 Atlanta, GA 30303-2923 ..„..ussssssissssssstsstsstssesssissnscneeness | American Petroleum institute n 
Robert D. Coble, P.O. Drawer 2426 Columbia, SC 29202 w „ w eee | Nexsen Pruet Jacobs & Pollard (For:Greenwood Development Corp) o.us | sovcesesseenseisonose 1,101.00 
CUTA veer & Ha 2 00 y 

Do tan Mutual — Insurance Company 

Do rategic Comm (tor: Puerto Ricans in Civic Acti 

Oo. National Cooperati 

Do Smokeless Tobacco Council, 
Amy A. Co; a American Public taar eed 
Dan Cohen, 440 First Street, NW, #600 Washington, American Israel Public 
Daniel L. Cohen, 1050 31st phen DC 20007 N 
David Cohen, 1616 P St., NW, #320 Washi Prlessonais alten e Arns Gil 
Edmund S. Cohen, c/o Coudert Brothers Park Avenue New Yor, NY 10166 Coudert Brothers ... 
John h W. National Assn of Manufacturers — 
Kenneth S. Cohen, 1295 Sta bP 111-0001 Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company .. 
Philip Pi GoftMilkie & Associates (For-North Metro th 610/10 Cuapio Council) 

JSC A TTT GoffMWilkie & Associates (For-North Metro Mayors Ass: 

Cohn Direct Marketing Assn .. 


insylvanii Ave, | 
Pennsylvania Avenue, NW, ‘#700 Washington, 
„7900 Westpark Drive Mclean, VA 22102 
St. , DC 20006 


: 
š 
s 


SSS 
EEE 
155 


Do ion Co „n 

Do Matcha Eee Cor tt Eni ig Ga 
Colex & Associates, 2775 South Quincy Street, #520 Arlington, VA 2220s 5 14 International, 

2 Coalition for Employment — 

Do 

Do 

v. 20004-2505 


Jessie gate, N) 
Emilio G. Coliado I, Calado Associates d 1405 — Drive . VA 22180 
William J. Colley, 3050 K St. NW, #330 Washin; DC 20007 

Calvin Evans Collier, 1010 Wisconsin Ave., NW 


ji nem Assn 
Association of Certified Trucking Schools 
Australian Wheat Sad 


1I0d37 50 109780 
7,135.00 7.135,00 


zesses ss sss Ss ss SSS sss N 


lins, 1020 19th S. NW, #600 Washington, oc 
ns, 1667 K oe NW, #300 Washington, DC 20006 Amdahl Cop 
William 70 Colin, 5055 Seminary Road Alexan 


Camilla L. Colos. 1025 Connecticut Ave., NW, #1007 Washin; ka, 5 20036 
Jetfrey Colman, 440 First Street, NW, #600 Washington, DC 2 
Geri Colombaro, 1301 K Street, NW, #1200 Washington, OC Zs ee 
Dominique Colon, 555 13th Street, NW, #1260 East Washi fonic, Inc 
Kent W. Colton, iSth & M Streets, NW Washington, DC National Assn of Home Builders of the U.S 
vy 21 5 1155 15th St., NW Washington, 20005 .. National Broiler Council 
18 80 Combes, c/o Tennessee Petroleum Council 211 7th Ave. North Nashville, TN 37219 American Petroleum Institute .. 

Lori A Comeau, 805 Tsth Street, Street, NW #610 Washington, DC 

Gold Fields Operating Co-Mesqu 
National Commercial Finance Assn 


PF: 
-E 
i 


g 


1,375.00 


500 00 
3,500.00 


20005-2207 
Comiskey & Hunt, One Courthouse Metro, #850 2200 Wilson Boulevard Arlington, ‘VA 2220. 
Commercial Finance Association, 225 W. aa as 3 York, NY 10122 
Committee tor Do-It-Yourself Household 0. Box 20084 George Mason 8 
Committee for Humane Legistation, Inc, 12255 shea Avenue, NW, th Foor Washington, DC 20036 
ber ty U.S. Business Canadian Life & Health Ins Assn, c/o Dykema Gossett 800 Michigan National Tower Lansing, 


Committee to Support the Antitrust Laws, 1300 Eye Street, NW, #480E Washington, DC 20005 .. 40,000.00 12,000.00 
Common Cause, 2030 M St. NW Washington, DC 20036 ... 3,103,471.00 532,063.79 
Common Sense, Inc, 188-A Onville Road Stafford, VA 22554 43,815.16 W 15 


Community Service Council of Central IN, Inc, 1828 North Meridian Indianapolis, IN 46202 
Competitive je sed Institute, 233 Pennsylvania Avenue, SE, #200 Washington, DC 20003 

Gas Assn/Helium Advisory Council, 1725 Jefferson Davis Hwy, #1004 Arlington, VA 22202-4102 
Bert W cori 1203 N. Pitt Street, #10 Alexandria, VA 22314 
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Organization or Individual Filing EmployerClient Expenditures 

Do „„ te A anei . | State of Alabama, Dept of Human Resources Legal Office .... 1,875, 

Do State of California, 10,800. 

0 — State of California, HOES... 3,150.00 
Do State of Florida, ilitati 2,500.00 
8 State of Georgia, 3,125.00 
Oo State of idaho .... 1,250.00 
Do State of Ilinois, 3,125.00 
Do State of Indiens 2,500.00 
Oo State of Kentucky, 625.00 
Do State of Louisiana, Dept of Health & Hospitals 2,500.00 
Do State of Louisiana, Food Stamp Director ... 5,000.00 
Do State of Mayland . eee 1,250.00 
Do State of Missouri, Dept of Social Services... 1,250.00 
Do State of Nebraska, Dept of Social Services ........ 3,125.00 
Do State of New York Bureau of Deterrals & Di 6,250.00 
Do State of New York, Dept of Social Services 6,250.00 
Do State of Ohio, Dept of Human Services .... 1,562.00 
Do State of Oklahoma, of Human Services 2,500.00 
Do State of Washin 1,250.00 
Do State of West Virgi 625.00 
Do State of West Virgi 1,250.00 
Do Sun Life Assurance 30.00 
do Washi bby 

Sharon Cowan, 1825 K Street, NW Washington, DC 


Unicorn Lane, NW 


i 


He 
£ 
: 
4 


J. Crain, 3506 Frederick Place Kensington, 
Mios 
James P. ington, DC 5 
Danet M Cia : Campbell-Raupe, Inc 1010 e — we, SE Washington, DC 20003 M al 1 i 8 en 
. Crane, Cam upe, nue, ington, gonquin ransmission any ....... 
Do American Association of Advertising S 
Do American Fiber Manufactures Association 
Do American Nuclear Energy Council 
Do Home Finance Coalition, inc 
Do Invest to Compete Alliance ... 
Do National Machine Too! Builders Association ... 5 
Do Securities Association ... 
Do Stone and Webster Engineer 
Do 2 em 
Donald A WR. 
Charles T. 20024 District 2. 
Richard C. North Building Washington, DC 20004 5 7 
Robin Crawtord, Mack Trucks, Inc 


i 
7 


Richard C. Creighton, 1 American Cement Alliance, ine 

Douglas P. Caterpillar, inc oe. cceessessene 

Richard E. Cri National Assn of Margarine Manufacturers _. 78 2 
Saone B. Ci ain gii ige & Diamond (For:Foundation for Environmental & Economic Progress, 
Judy Crockett, American Civil Liberties Union 

Robert W, Portiand Cement “ 

Robert W. i 

Sarah oc 8 

Gamer , Inc, 6709 Georgia Street Chase, MD 20815 

sion ta 5 

James W. Cross, 2754 

D: Crow, One Massachusetts Avenue, NW, Suite 800 Washington, DC 20001 


e 


i 


nyon Resources Corp 
City of North Miami ..... 
8 Satellite Corp ~. 


+4 E 


Lehn & Fink Products Group .. 
Meridian Minerals (o 
Minnesota Mining & Manutacturing Co 
National Assn of Wholesaler-Distributors .. 
National Risk Retention Assn . 


Trust for Public Lands 
United Cities Gas Co ..... 
8 
Avon Products, Inc ..... 
Board of n Trade, 
Do Singapore Trade Development Board 


O 
= E EE E T 
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James P. Crumiey Jr., 1100 Wilson Blvd, Arlington, VA 22209 
John D. Cuaderes, L VA 
Maura Cullen, 1383 Piccard Drive P.O.Box 1725 
Prea pakoe P.O. Box 17370 Washington, DC 20041 .. . 
Philip Cummings, 1101 McCutchen Doyle Brown & Enersen (f or American iron & Steel Institute) 
— McCutchen Doyle Brown & Enersen f or Ar- 
Do 
Do 
ea 
Do. Brown E Enersen (For:Southern California 
w k ucts Dore Dorte oraa A masa cont Technical Center) .... 
oF eee e, 1300 1 Street, NW, #408-E Washington, DC 20005 
os 8 
William J. Cunningham, 815 16th St. NW Washington, DC 20006 . 
F.P. Curran, 7315 sin Ave., Suite 1250W Bethesda, MD 20814 
Anne M. Curry, 1750 K . Washington, OC 20006 
Wayne T, Curtin, P.O. ington, 
Cutler & 700 1 
Do 
Do 
Ds 
Ralf W.K. Czepluch, 1130 Connecticut Ave., 
CF Industries, Inc, Salem Lake Dr. Long Grove, IL 60047 n „„ 
CM Services, Inc, 800 Roosevelt Boulevard, Bldg C. Plumbing enes Institute 
CR Associates, 317 Massachusetts Ave., NE, #1 Alzheimers ASSN ü 
Do.. | American Assn tor Dental Research 
do Association of Academic Health Sciences Library Directors 
— a Cana Conn o 1 pier goa * ministration . 
= int Comm bl . 
Do .. Delta Dental Pt 
Do Medical brary 
Do. 
Norman E. 
Do 
Do. of 
Do. City of Las Vegas 
Do Credit Union National Assn, Inc .... 
am 
Do 


ing 
National Comm to Preserve Social Security 


Dahi 15,223.00 
S ‘ ~ een & sind en Motors Sala ee ee 

Donald W. penyo, 1575 1 8 25 Nh n Cynar pany (ForLederie 

James G. Dalton, 1420 King St. a National Society of Protessional Engineers 

Robert P. Daly fi, 1000 Wilson Blvd, Grumman 

Patrick E. Dandino, 1350 New York Ave., NW, Nenn International Franchi 

John E. Daniel, 1133 21th St. NW, #500 Washington, DC 8 International Tech 5 

David S. Danielson, 1505 Prince Street, #300 Alexandria, VA 22314. American Optometric AS s 

Nancy Danielson, 600 Maryland Ave., SW, #2020 hmm ga = Educational and Co-Operative Union of America . 

Jo-Elien Darcy, 1600 M ao WW tengr e Aa 8 ment Company Institute 

Mark C. Darrell, 1101 14th Street, NW, #1400 bar sa OC 20005 Miter Balis & O'Neil, P.C. (ForAmerican Public Gas Assn (APGA)) 

Linda Daschie, ing Street Alexandria, VA 22302 ....... American Assn of Airport Executives 

John C. Datt, 8 American Farm Bureau Federation 

Bechy International Dairy Foods Assn 

Theadore $.:2 Davi, 23 Holland Road Groin Bay, VW S4301 . . . 

Ean F. 

Joha C. 


Town of Orangetown ...... 
American haveing Fd 
American Assn of rtising Agencies 
American Newspaper Publishers Assn... 
Association of weed Advertisers, Inc 


Direct Marketing Assa 

Dun & Bradstreet Corporation 
Field Container Corp 
Garden State Paper Company 


885 


Davidot 
Do 
Do .. 
Davidson 
Oo. 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
y 
Do —— Manufacturers of Americ 00 
Do Halltown Paperboard Co 1,621.25 
Do 8 1,912.50 12.00 
Do Lincare ... 956.25 12.00 
Do Magazine Publishers of America . 453.13 450 
Do ia General, Inc 1,125.00 50.67 
Do Miller & 8 chta 250.00 TE- E 
Do National Assn of Broadcasters 453.13 4.50 
C— —— !,, .. — a 1,621.25 22.23 
Do pany 1,621.25 22.23 
p — 1 Company . 1,621.25 22.23 
se any ... ANS 
Do Sonoco Products 1,621. 
Do 1621. 
Do ldort | 1.621. 
Do geo! 1.621. 
Do Yellow Pages Publishers Assn 125.00 | . 
Dionne M. Davi Connecticut Ave., NW, #727 Washington, DC 20036 American Bankers Assn . 3.420.00 | ... f 
Charles Davis, 4029 Centerary Dallas, TX 75225 Vencot ine . 4,000.00 1,282.00 
Drew M. $ ington, DC 20036 ... National Soft Drink Assn 408.68 33.00 
Edward M. Davi American Nuclear Energy Council 3,617.93 
Edwin H. ae 20036 ...... Common Cause 11,046.00 | .. 
Fred G. th Floor Washington, DC 20004 Edison Electric Institute . 
Kenneth foto Washoe, OC 20006 Rohm & Haas Co 3,500.00 
Lynda C. 4400 Washington, DC 20006 Florida Business Associates (For.Gulf Coast Community College) 750.00 
Do Florida Business Associates (For:Truckee Meadows Cronani College) .. 750.00 
Do. Florida Business Associates hips Community College) .. 2,000.00 
Michael American Malting Barley Assn, 18,500.00 
oe a Catholic Health Assn of the Unites 8 303.69 


Robert 

Davis & Ad Hoc Comm of Life Insurance Compai k 
2 2 ‘American Automotive Leasing Assn .. 256.25 
.. — ß ea ee 0 
2 00 
Do Gonetal aaaton Manufacturers Association- 1088 00 7.00 
Do Hughes & Luce BEETS 3,410.00 34.00 
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Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
De 
Daia Set ten 1300 Eye St. NW Washington, DC 20005 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
n n 
Davis Wright & Tremaine, 701 Pennsylvania Ave., NW, #600 Washington, DC 20004 American Honda Motor Co, Inc 
Do ex! ican Tunaboat Assn ... 
a Port Blakely Tree Farms 
2 555 Dawson, 1133 Connecticut Ave., NW, #1000 Washington, OC 20036 
Do 
Do 
Do Virgin Islands Merchants Assn 
Rhett B. Potomac Electric Power Co 


i 


American Airlines, INC . 
International Assn of Broadcast Monitors 
of America 


National Assn of Real Estate Investment Trusts, Inc 


n Associates, inc, 6728 Old McLean 


Grek exe Association of State & Territorial Health 
Tom Dehner, 2030 M Street, NW Washington, DC 20036 Common Cause 
William T. Deitz, 1000 Connecti 


m J. icut Avenue NW, #706 Washington, DC 20036 Palumbo & Cerrell, Inc (For-American Soc of Composers Aut! 
Do Palumbo & Cerrell, Inc (For:Atlantic Richfield Co) .. by 
do New Turnpike Authority . 2,107.50 48.74 
Do .... Palumbo & Cerrell, inc (For:Southern California Rapid Transit District) 4,627.50 238.10 
Gene A . NW, #710 Washington, DC 20004-1108 Advertising Mail Marketing As cose 2,640.00 1 
Edward N. Delaney & Associates, Chtd, 1629 K Street, NW. #1000 Washington, DC 20006 Association of Outplacement Consulting Firms, inc 1,000.00 84.40 
Do .... National Assn of Independent Insurers 18.000 00 2,049.79 
Do ..... National Council of Business Advisors TELLER e 4 
Jonathan W. Eckert Seamans Cherin & Mellott (For: 350 
Deichamp: 
Do 
Do 1 
eg 
Do Huntsville-Madison County Botanical Garden Society .. Al 
Do Lawson State Community College 
Do Spring Hill Coſege if 
Do Technical Products, Inc 
Mitchell 1101 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW, #950 Washington, DC 20077-734. Federal Home Loan Mortgage Corp 
Deloitte E Touche, 1001 Pennsylvania Ave. Suite 350N Washington, DC 20004-2505 Bank Commissioner, State of Delaware 
ff. TTT National Pacific Mortgage Company 
Tania Demchuk, 499 South Capitol St., SW, #401 Washington, DC 20003 National Assn of Independent Insurers 
* L. Demory, 2300 N Street, NW, #725 Washington, OC 20037 pred! & Demory, Ltd (For:Cable & Wire 
De 
John H. an, Missouri Oil Council 428 E. Capital St. #203 Jefferson City, MO 65101 
Robert A. Denman, 600 Avenue, SW, #202w Washington, DC 20024 8,005.95 | ... “a 
Paul M. Dennett, 655 15th St. NW, #350 Washington, DC 3,718. 1,214.24 
Daniel B. Denning, 1331 Pennsylvania Ave., 30 Washington, DC 20004 eee | General Electric Co . . 828, 17,212,00 
Barry L Dennis, 1801 K Street, NW, #700 Washington, DC 20006 ( CY ee Ma SU 
Thomas J. Dennis Sr., 1001 Pennsylvania Ave, NW, #450-N Washin, Southern California Edison Co 416, 5,400.00 
Robert Neal Denton, 2001 S Street, NW, #301 Washington, DC 2 Alliance of Nonprofit Mailers .. 828, 2 
Brian R. Detter, 1199 N. Fairfax Street, #204 Alexandria, VA 22314 .. international Council of Shopping Centers (000. 
Jo Ellen Deutsch, 1625 Massachusetts Avenue, NW Washi Association of Flight Attendants, AFL-CIO 
Caroline M. Devine, 1100 Connecticut Ave, NW, #620 Washington, DC 200: Mobil Corp. 
R. Daniel Devlin, 808 17th Street, NW, #520 orm = Trans World 8 
Robert l. Dewey, 1244 19th Street, NW Washi 2 Defenders of Wildlife 
Brenda E. Dews, 30 Joyceton Way Upper Marlboro, MD 20772 . Automated Sciences Group, Ine. 
David P. Dexter, 1000 Connecticut Ave., NW, #1202 Washington, DC 20036 Wildlife Legislative Fund of America 
Kendall P, Dexter, 9 Country Club Road Mobile, AL 36608 . MacMillan Bioedel, Inc .......... 
Nicholas DeBenedictis, 2301 Market Street, #13-1 Philadelphia, PA 19101 Philadelphia Electric Company 
Michael DeEmilio, 400 North Capitol Street, NW, #852 Washington, DC 20001 Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employes 
James U. DeFrancis, 1025 Connecticut Ave., NW, #1014 Washington, DC 20036 Ebasco Services, Inc 
Law Offices of Paul H. Delaney, Jr., 1155 Connecticut Embassy of Japan .... 
Debra DeLee, 1201 16th Street, NW Washington National Education Assn 
Rodney Delosch. 777 14th Street, NW Washington, DC 20005 National Assn of Realtors . 
Fred R. DeLuca, 1735 New York Ave., NW Washington, American Institute of Archit 
Martin L. DePoy, 777 14th St. NW 1 20005 National Assn of Realtors 
William R. DeReuter, 3000 K Street, NW, ingon, Merrill Lynch & Co, Inc 
Christine DeVries, 600 Maryland Ave, NW, #100 West Washington, DC 20 American Nurses’ Assn 
Bonnie S. DeWitt, 1875 Eye Street, NW, #800 Washington, Tobacco Institute 
Thomas R. DeYulia, 7361 Calhoun Place Rockville, MD 20850 ...... CNA Insurance (o 
Henry L. Diamond, 1350 J Street, NW, #700 Washington, DC 20005 Laurance S. Rockefeller 
Ange! Diaz, 510 High Street Delano, CA 93215 .. igh Sci 
Chester T. Dickerson Jr., 700 14th Street, NW, #1100 Washington, DC 20005 Monsanto Co 
Ann Sanders Dickey, 2005 Corporate Ave. Memphis, TN 381 
Elaine Dickinson, 880 S. Pickett Street Alexandria, VA 22304 .. 
Dickinson Wright Moon Van Dusen & f United Technologies Corporation . 
8 Shapiro & Morin, 2101 L St. NW Washington, OC 2003 Advance Publications „su.s... 
Do 
Do 
Do 
— 
Do Car Audio Specialists Assn (CASA) .. 
Do Cordova District Fishermen United, Inc 
Do Electric Generation Assn... N i 
Do Federal National Mortgage Assn . 2,752.56 z 
Do . | Federated Cash Management Systems 2,000.00 
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| ie Case Conan 

a Malaysian Palm 000 Promotion Council 
se | Medtronic, ine 
F. Morgan Securities, inc 
National Assn of Chain Drug 
National Fed of Societies for 


3,515.00 


3,259.12 
4,325.00 


ores 
Clinical 


International 
RP 
American Institute of Certified Public Accountants .. 
American Israel Public Affairs COMM ...sc.sccsrsoscsss . 
es fre on Co Corana Mam life — 
mbermens Mutua a 7 mper Corporation) .... 
ity Co (1 en i ji 


Lumbermens Mutual Casual per Financial Services, Inc .18 
patela —— a Co abn Investors Life — . ‘ = 1 5 
imbermens alty Company (For:Kemper urance Company) . 5 
— esos = Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 2,100.00 306.63 
James C. . 1201 New York Ave., 
Charles V. ap en IV, 1015 15th Street, NW, #600 Washi Civil 
Direct Selling Association, 1776 K Street, NW Washin PETRE T eee 
Dale P. Dirks, 711 Second Street, NE, #200 Washin . | Health & 
Mary Ann Dirzis, 9 West 57th Street New York, NY 10019 . Avon Products, ine 4 
Disabled American Veterans, 3725 Alexandria Pike Cold — 
Discovery Cruises, Inc, 1850 Eller Drive, Suite 402 fon Lauderdale, FL 333 I [ 4 
Patsy B. Dix, 1201 16th St. NW Washington, DC 20036 .. Na 
Barbara A Dixon, 1600 Frye) NW Washington, DC „ Ine 
Dixon Amett Associates, 905 16th Street, NW, #310 Wa McGehee & Assn (For: Institu! 
S Southern California Rapid Transit District (SCRTD) .... 
Charles J. DiBona, 1220 L St., NW Washington, DC 20005 r Petroleum Institute . 
Gerard D. DiMarco, Two Sti DiMarco Riley & Bulger (For:Tom Gosnell) .. 
Nicholas J. DiMi " 
E. David Doane, 
Thomas B. Dodd 


8285 
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OI Connecticut Avenue, NW, #500 Washing ston, { 
025 Thomas Jefferson St. NW East Lobby #700 Washington, 
nt Avenue, NW Washin 0005 .. 
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117 
55 
778 
111 
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OC 20007-5201 


i 
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2 
5 
38 


wtacturing Co .. 

ined Persons „n. 
American International Automobile Dealers 
Newmont Mining Com 


$ 
7 
3 
g 
i 
2 
š 


American Trucking Assns, Inc 
Association of Independent Television Stations, Inc 
National Assn of Federal Credit Unions 
Republic of Estonia... 
Appraisal Institute ..... 
Palumbo & Cerrell, Inc (For-American 


2201 annas 
Street, NW, #700 Washington, DC 20037 .. 
Linda Doorfee-Flaherty, 600 New Hampshire Avenue, NW, #1111 Washington, DC 20037 
k i . NW, #706 Washington, DC 


Peoples Natural Gas Company 
Association of international Automobile Manufacturers, Inc 


Do P St. Paul 
Do. Deluxe Com . aes 
Do Guam Commission on Self Determination . 
Do National Computer Syst 
Do . Regional Transit Board 
Dean R. Dort I, 1667 K St Deere & Compa: 
W. Carter Doswell, 1101 Goldman Sachs & Co 
mokeless Tobacco Coun 


f 
1 
: 


$i 
Delta Air Lines, Inc 
Defenders of Wildii 


mp 
he 
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Hd 
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3 
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J. P. Doyle Enterprises, Inc 
Mutual of Omaha Co ......... 
Disabled 
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mr 
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5 
5 
= 
= 
4 
$ 
8 
= 
$ 
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Drews. 8. 
600 d Avenue, SW Washington, DC 20024 ne 
dae b 0 Rhode Island — KW. #210 Washington, OC 20036 


Texas instruments, Inc 


i 5 Foodservice & Packaging Institute. Inc 
Washington, DC 20036 .. American Lung ASSA n...o-ereenerne soto 
í „ NW, #210 1 1 DC 20036 . National Forest Products Assn 

2100 Pennsylvania Ave., NW, #350 Washington, OC 20037 Aetna Life & Casually .......... 
eee 3 . | Anheuser-Busch Companies, Inc . 
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Washington, 


Ducheneaux Gerard & Associates, 1155 Connecticut Avenue, NW, #400 


11 
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Pid 
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DC 20005 .. 


NW, #900 Washington, DC 20005 
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| Street, NW, #670 Washington, 


22882328882 
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Professional & Technical Engineers 
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Clean Fuels Development Coalition 


National Rural Letter Carriers Assn 
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International Air Transport Assn (IATA) 
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American Petroleum institute 


Emily K. Elliott, 204 Whitehurst Hall Stillwater, OK 74 i Oklahoma State ee 
John M. Ellis, 1120 Fairfield Avenue Roseville, Alliance of —— 
Rodney G. Ets, 1 1 Lamar, Suite 1550 Houston, i Solar & Ellis (For:Republic a 


Belz Investment Company, Inc 
City of O'Fallon 


Economic Development Council 
National Assn of Home Builders of the US. 


Nancy ¢. ‘Elwood, 15th 4 M Streets, NW 
Com 


Alyson A. Emanuel, Sys awn rei 
E Committee for American Trade, 1211 Connecticut 


288888 


Hi 


M. Estes, 1515 Wilson Boulevard Arlington, VA 22209 
. Estes, 2300 N St. NW, #600 Washington, DC 2007 


5 
= 
— 


uy! 
i 


National i Milk Producers Federation .. 
National Automobile Dealers Assn .. 
B.L Evans & Associates (For.Great Western Financial Corp) 

B.L Evans & Associates (For Paul Revere Life Insurance Company) 
National Audubon Society ........ 
National Forest Products Assn 
West Texas Utilities Company . 
Building ar & Managers 
AFLAC, Inc 


Lynwood J. “Evans, 1020 19th Street, NW. #780 8 sf 20036 .. 
Robert B. Evans, 919 18th Street, NW Washington, yc 
Robert D. Evans, 1800 M St. NW Washington, OC 200 

BL. Evans and Associates, Inc, 1301 Connecticut Ave., ei #700 Washington, DC 20036 


Paul Revere Life Insurance Company 
Interim oe wo National Unity in Liberia 
Matlack System: 
National — Automobile Dealers Assn 
Republic of Cyprus 

Towers Financial Corp 
Footwear Industries of 


sion). 
American Petroleum institute 


Northrop Corp 
Wiley Rein & Fielding (For, BMW of Worth America, Inc) 
= —.— 3 United, Inc) 
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Organization or Individual Filing Employer/Client Expenditures 
Jane Fawcett-Hoover, 801 Pennsylvania Ave., NW, #720 ington, DC 20004-2604 . Procter & Gamble Manufacturing Co ... m 10.50 | „o s 
Robert C. Fay, 12731 Directors Loop idge, VA rat on American Amusement Machine 2 a 
William D. Fay, 1001 19th St. North, #800 Product Liability Coordinating Committee 
Elizabeth , 1033 Church Rd. McLean, VA 22102 . National Parks & Conservation Association 
Federal ion, Suite 110 111 West Washi ao — 
1 Avenue, NW, #400 Washington, DC 20009 


Federation 

Federation of American yong 0 New York, NY 10004 . . 
Federation of American Health Systems, 1111 19th St., NW, #402 Washington, DC 20036 
Federation of American Scientists, 307 Massachusetts Ave., NE Washi 2 
John D. Fedor, 2001 Jefferson Davis Hi N. eee 


Howrey & Simon (For-Government of Quebec, Ministry of International Affairs) 


Jay Feldman, ive, y American Shooting Sports Coalition, inc 

Laura Feldman, 2000 K Street, NW, #800 Washington, DC 20006 ...... National Comm to ity & Medicare 

Mark B. Feldman, 2300 M Street, NW, #600 Washington, DC 20037 Internati fi à 

Richard Feller, 2000 K Street, NW, #800 Washington, DC 20006. 

Kenneth E. Feltman, 927 15th St., NW, #1000 Washington, DC 20005 

Melody H. G. Fennel, 15th & M Streets, NW Washington, 00 20005 

Karen S. Fennell, 1522 K St. NW, #1000 Washington, DC 20005 25 

Judith W. Fensterer, 242 E. 80th Street New York, NY 10021 273.64 273.64 

Fensterwald & Alcom, 1952 Gallows Road Vienna, VA 22182 SRC. ety e 

Brian Ferguson, 1776 Eye Street, NW, Suite 1050 1,000.00 300.00 

Denise G. Ferguson, 1020 19th St. NW, 12,269.00 1,642.00 

William 2.166 00 704.52 
Do 3,208.00 83.94 
Do 2,500.00 96.25 
Do 3,720.00 288.53 
Do . 
Do 3,000.00 1,069.82 
Do 1,849.00 30.53 
Do 3,300.00 89.45 
Do 1,833.00 61.69 
Do 6,000.00 832.14 
Do 2,625.00 569.86 
Do 4,500.00 108. 
Do 10,800.00 1,001.91 
Do 2,750.00 61. 
Do son r, ide 1,220.00 38.65 
Do Oceanside Small Craft Harbor, Califomia .... 813.50 27. 
Do The Ferguson Company (For:Southeast Water Coalition) .. 4,375.00 1,014.07 
Do ..... ation Corridor Agencies 20,000.00 875.89 

DeDe 3 1,000.00 1,543.03 

Michael J. Ferrell 31,200.00 k 

Deeohn Ferris, 135.24 |. > 

Fiber Fabric ion for Trade, 1801 K Street, NW, #900 Washington, DC 2000 | sessnreneesssnunsnsnnscenseensenoee, 208.00 85,569.00 

Fierce & 13,500.00 $53.95 
Do 11,350.00 i 
Do 22,500.00 

Aan D. . . 5,000.00 

Richard G. Fifield, , AL 36198 1,775.00 

Amy M. Finan, 818 Con: . #303 Washington, DC 20006 

Financial Executives Madison Avenue P.O. Box 1938 Morristown, NJ 07952-1938 a 

Financial Services Council, 1225 19th St., NW, #410 Washin Ce, io Se eee cmon ay 

Lawrence A. Fineran, 1331 paesana Ave., NW, #1500 N Washington, DC 2000 

Matthew P. Fink, 1500 M St., NW Washi: DC 20036 

Stephen Finley, 200 West Thomas, #310 le, WA 98119 ............. 

Peter J. Finnerty, 1331 1 200% 

Thomas D. Finnigan, 1100 15th Street, NW, #1200 Washington, DC 20005 

James J. Finnucan, 


, 2 Hodio Drive Ansonia, CT 06401 a... = 


2 — 


Richard L. Fischer, 1615 M St. NW, #200 ner OC 20036 y 

Deborah A. Fischione, 2000 Pen: nia Ave., NW, #6200 Washington, DC 20006 Chicago Mercantile Exchange 

Carleton W. Fish, P.O. Box 39106 polis, MN 55435-0106 . American Collectors Aan 

H. David Fish, 5885 Stadium St. San Diego, CA 92122 . Education Legislative Services, inc (For:Long Beach Unified School District) 
Oo .. Educationa Legislative Services, Inc for Ostland Unified School District) - 
Do Education 
a rari ea — a r eee ß N URINE S R 2.5, 
Do ..... 


A , DC 20036 
Mary Clare Fitzgerald, 1155 21st Street, NW, i yo OC 20036 
as H. Fitzpatrick, Connecticut Petroleum Council 60 Washington Street, #908 Hartford, CT 06106 . 
Nan M. Fitzwater, 3700 Continental Plaza 777 Main Street Fort , TX 76102 . 


Secura Group .......... 
American Petroleum Institute 
Burlington Northern Railroad Co 


Hilliard J. Fjord, 6725 Wooster Pike Cincinnati, OH 45227 Ohio River Co . 
Robert B. Flagg, 3214 White Flint Ct. Oakton, VA 22124 .... 
Steven H. Flajser, 1111 Jefferson Davi #811 Ari 
Daniel V. Fi 3 
Do power 
Flanagan Dominion Resources, Inc 
W ja Power 


g 


2299999799799999 79F9] 


n-Hillard, Inc, 1301 Connecticut Ave., NW, 7th Floor Washington, DC 20036 . 


Ad Hoc Coalition on Intermarket Coordination .. 
American Ambulance Ass 


Ferreligas .. 
Institute of Scrap Recycling Industries 
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| Assembly of the Baha'is of the US. 


International . 
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LeGere Walking Stick Foundation 
Marazul Charters ............ 
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& Associates, Inc (For-Norfalk Southern Corp) 
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#725 Washington, DC 20037 
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David W. Freer, 1150 Connecticut Ave., NW, #717 Washington, DC 20035 Southern Califomia Gas Co 5,000.00 
Paula D. Freer, 818 Connecticut Avenue, NW, #900 Washington, DC 20006 USX Corporation ..... 
Freer & Nagia, , Chtd, 1000 Thomas Jetterson St. NW, Washington, DC 

, 1455 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW, #1260 Washington, DC 20004 


Intern: 

Mon 1 Ward & Co, Inc 
United Parcel Service . 
Alaska 


ge 
gzs! 


f 


2: 


Summit Energy Storage, 
Interstate Natural Gas Assn of America .. 


Gay Friedmann, 555 13th Street, NW, #300W Washington, DC 

Friends of the Columbia 319 SW Washington 

Friends 

Friends 

Edward National Assn of Broadcasters .. 


Charnes National Assn of independent Insurers ... 
Nan Front, Trust for Public Land 

M Cause 

Gordon H. Aluminum Assn, Inc 


„ Inc 
Barrett Resout 
Crysen Corp .. 
Rugby-Dardy Grou 

Sound Refining, inc 
. | Systems Control, Ine — 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
Aerospace Industries Assn of America, Ine 
Collier Shannon & Scott (For-Comdisco Medical Leasing Group, Inc) 
Collier Shannon & Scott (For-Florida Lime E Avocado Trustees) .. 


Collier Shannon & Scott (For:Granite Rock Company) ) 
Collier Shannon & Scott (for Summit Engineering 
G.D. Searle & Co 


. Fulco, 1615 H St., NW Washington, DC 20062 
1250 Eye Streel, NW Washington, OC 20005 
Furman Ii, 818 Connecticut Avenue, NW, #1020 Washington, DC 20006 


Ege 
HEE 


Ez 


25 


z 


i 20006 
421 New Jersey Avenue, SE Washington, DC 20003 
Alexandria, VA 22314 


ENE 
1 
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Corp). 
Lynda Nelson Gardner, 121 S.W. Salmon , #1400 Portiand, OR 97204-2924. .-nrovneromnsensnsnnsytieinntosneninnmnnetnnenenernts N & Gardner (For:Lindsay Hart Neil & Weiglet (for RENTRAK 227.50 123.15 


Sherwin Gardner, 1010 Wisconsin Ave., NW, #800 Washington, DC 20007 Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc sued 
Gardner Carton & Douglas, 1301 K Street, NW a, OC 20005 Adventist Health System/Sunbelt Hospital System 
Nancy Garland, 1505 Prince Street, #300 Alexandria, VA 22314 American Optometric ASSN conn 

hey , CA 94110 — i 


J, Gartish, 
Janet M. Garry, P.O. Box 749 Rockville, MD 970 —.—— 
John C. Gartland, a Massachusetts Ave., NE, #210 Washington, DC 20002 


Do . 
Do „ | Interocean Management Company 
Do . | Ministry of the Environment 
Do Space Industries, ne 
Do Tacoma Public Utilities .. 
Do.. Totem Ocean Trailer Expi 
Gas 17 
Lillian 8. 
Philip Ga: 
Bruce A. Gates, 201 Park Washington Court Fails 
Kathy Gavett, P.O. Box 1417-D49 Alexandria, VA 223 13 .enccsoconnseoue 
Fred Gebier, 1331 ja Ave., NW, #1300N Washington, DC 20004 eee | Electronic Data Systems Corp ....... 
Ruthann Geib, 1156 15th Street, NW, #1101 yee 20005 beet Growers Assn 
Robert C. Gelardi, 5775 Peachtree-Dunwoody Rd., Atlanta, GA Robert H. Kellen Co (For-Calorie Control Council) 
Do. CCC Kellen Company (For intent Formuta Council) .. 
Morton A. Geller, Corporate Tax Department 100 Federal Street Boston, MA 02110 AK OF Bostenn 
Elise Gemein! 4 i 20036 Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
General iation, in 
General A 
Generic Assn, 
Diane J. Generous, 1331 Pennsylvania t n 
Cheryl K Genevie, 7746 Donnybrook Court, #106 Annandale, VA 22003 — Edison Electric Institute 
John Gentille, 1957 E St. NW Washington, DC 20006 .......nrvccrororeee Associated General Conti 
William A. Geoghegan, 1200 18th Street, Securities Industry Assn . 
Nancy Whorton Enron Co 
— 
Joseph G. Gerard, 918 1,500.00 2,424.49 
Louis Gerber, 1925 K St. NW 7,282.00 224.60 
Richard C. 5,000.00 . 
Scott A Gerke, 955 L'Enfant Plaza, SW #5300 Washington, DC 20024 ...... J 
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. | Motion Picture Assn of America, Inc 
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201 North Washington Street 1 — vA 22214 
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NW, #1210 Washington, DC 20006 
ridian Avenue North Seattle, WA 98103-6936 
jette, 440 First Street, NW, #600 Washington, DC 20001 
2300 Clarendon Blvd., #1010 Arlington, VA 22201 
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ins! 
Caesar A. Giolito, P.O. Box 5793 Carefree, AZ 85377 


Pastoral Counselors .. 

. | U.S. Chamber of Commerce for Nat'l Info & Education Utility 

American Assn of Pastoral Counselors. . 

. | Capital International Communications (ForU.S. Chamber of Commerce for Na- 
tional Information & Ed. Ut). 

National Assn of Realtors 


8 Giolito, P.O.Box 5793 Carefree, AZ 85377 


Waste Management, inc 


, #800 Washington, DC 20036 
Farmington Hills, MI 48334 Michigan National Corp 
Nicholas J. Glakas, 1600 M Street, NW Washington, DC 2003s ITT Corporation ... 
Glass Packaging Institute, 1801 K Street, NW, #1105-1 Washington, DC 20005 
Matthew D. ington, DC 20010 ... 


. 1919 Park Road, NW Washin 


warders Assn). 
American Apparel Manufacturers Assn, Inc 
Phillips Petroleum Co nsss- 
American Assn of i 


| 


Coca Cola Company ß 
ap of American Pathologists 
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Philip Morris Co 
. —— Transportation District 
5 Brothers, Inc . 
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Mark J. Golden, 1019 19th Street, NW, Suite 1100 . o 
120 Margan Ave. ÑE Washing 2 

Max Goldman, 1050 of phoning thir, DC 

eet cake te ee Pakina DC 20004 
Robert H. Goldsborough, 5508 Place Baltimore, A ie 

Richard S. Goldstein, 2300 M Street, NW Washington, DC 20037 


Judith E. Golub, 2027 Massachusetts Ave., NW 1 

17 Davis Hwy., #1200 Arlington, VA e 
Good, 2001 M Street, NW Washington, Ar 
350 Connecticut Avenue, NW, #1 101 Washington, 


i 
i 


Peter Gossens, I Dav May 1600 Ninn 
Margaret A Gottlied, 1101 17th Street, NW, #705 Washingon, DC 
Gover Stetson & Williams, 2501 Rio Grande Blvd., NW Albuquerque, NM 20 5510.5 


Michael Graham, 625 Slaters Lane, Suite 200 Rasen, VA 2231 


Do 
Frances Turk Granahan, 1620 L Street, NW, #1200 1. re 20036 
W eee, DC 20035-66; 


ington, DC 20005 
Andrew N. Grass Jr., One World Trade Center, nter, #4511 New York, NY 10048 
Thomas V. Grasso, 1616 P Street, NW, Suite 310 Washington, DC 20036 
Clifford S. Graul, ae M Street, NW, #325-S hogy ag 
Edwin C. Graves, 2001 M Street, NW Washington, DC 


Do. — 
00 — International Group, Ltd (ForProlessional i Lawn Care Assn. 
Ed Sans Correctional — Consultants, Inc 
Carol J. 5 
Peter Gray, 
bo 
Do 
00 Corporation) .. 
Scott D. j ington, Institute of Electrical & Electronics Engineers (EEE) 
Mary R. iill 19th Street, NW, #402 Washington, DC 20036 .. Federation of American Health Systems 
Greater Service Station’ & Automotive Repair Assn, 9420 Ann 
Greater ton Educational Telecommunications Assn, P.O. Box 2626 Washington DC 20013 
Donald R. , 919 18th St., NW, #700 Washington, DC 20006 
Deborah Green, 610 M. 110th Street New York, NY 10025 Lobby, 
George R. Green, 1750 K St. NW Washington, DC 20006 Food RE Institute 
James E, Green, 1100 Connecticut Ave., NW #620 Mobil 
Kaylene H. Green, 2341 Jefferson pia ty oy #1100 Aing 


at 
ii 


Scott H. Green, 3159 N. — Ariinton, VA 22207 ~ | Boys America — a 
|| tienen ene 15,203. 

MacAndrews & Forbes Holdings, Inc .. 3 

Premier Hospitals Alliance, Inc 1; 

Denny Miller Associates ..... 3 

Ef: 


. DC 20001 
20024 


i 


.00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
378.00 
00 
.00 
00 
00 
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nson & Associates, 121 Connection he Ave. 
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00 Washington, DC 20036 
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(For.Arkansas Assn of Securities Dealers) 
(For:Mid-South International Trade Assn) .. 


Mercantile Exchange .. 
McDiarmid (For: 
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Organization or Individual Filing Employer/Client Expenditures 
Robert P. Hall, 701 ia Ave., NW Washi Naitonal Retail Federation 3,000.00 614.02 
San Diego Gas & Electr 00 2,944.75 


, ington, DC 2000... 
Marian Hall-Crawford, 31 A pr Avenue, Pho Washington, DC 20003 Electric ..... 1,935, 
Sarah E. Haller, 1615 L Street, NW, #320 Washington, DC 20036 . eee | SIMCOE COMP ouacsnr 
Paul Hallisay, 1 NW ath ed 2 
Eliot J. Halperin, 2000 M Street, NW bp ae 20036 ..... 
Morton H. Halperin, 122 Maryland Ave. NE ington, OC 2000. 
Ellice Halpern-Barmes, 1101 Vermont Ave., NW W. . DC 20005 bee | American Medical Asso .. 
Paul T. Haluza, 1325 Pennsylvania Ave., NW, #600 Washin; 
Martha R. Hamby, 1130 Connecticut Ave., NW, #1000 Washington, DC 20036 
Matthew W. Hamill, 122 C Street, NW, #750 Washington, DC 
David S. Hamilton, 215 Pennsylvania Ave., SE Wash oc 
J. Lee Hamilton, 1331 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW, #1 
Joyce Hamilton, 201 Park Washin, 
Mark Hamilton, 5400 Carillon Poi 


z 
5 
Z 
5 
; 
; 


Alabama Department of Revenue . 
General Electric (o 


Dolly A Hanrahan, 1200 G Street, NW, 
Erling Hansen, 1129 20th Street, NW. #600 


i —_— IA 22209 
W. #330 Washington, : 
. Hardy & Associates, 2909A So. Woodstock Street, #1 r .. | MCI Telecommunications Corp . 
Charles A. Harkey, 919 18th Street, NW Washington, DC 20006 ........ . | American Financial Services Assn 


Champion international Corp 


Kathleen Harnett, 1301 Pennsylvania Ave., NW #300 Washington, DC 20004 
Diane Harper, 1000 Wilson Bivd. Arlington, VA 22209 

Toni Harrington, 955 L'Enfant Plaza North, SW, #5300 Washi |. DC 
W. Brendan Harrington, 1101 15th St. NW, #205 Washington, DC 20005 
A. J. Harris Il, 1825 Eye Street, NW, #750 Washington, OC 2000 
<a Harris, 1101 Pennsylvania Ave.. NW Washington, DC 


ZEEE 
è 
P 


fg 


fon 
Lynn $. Ha 
Thomas D. 
William R. 
Hartford 
Gabriel A 
Gerald 8. 
Carolyn ` „ SE Washington, DC 20003 .............. 
Frederick y i 
Fanny L. Haslebacher, 1101 Vermont Ave., 
Holly Hassett, 1730 Rhode island Avenue, NW, #206 Washi Hershey Foods Corp .... 
Jace Hassett, 1010 Wisconsin Ave., NW, #800 Washi Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc ... 
Fred Hatfield, 1341 G Street, NW, #200 Washington, DC McAuliffe Kelly Raffaelli & Siemens (For-County of Merced) 
CVVT ere McAuliffe Kelly Raffaelli & Siemens (For-ICF International Inc) 
Janet S. Hathaway, 1350 New York Ave., NW, #300 Washington Natural Resources Defense Council — ...t 
Margaret V. Hathaway, 1500 K Street, NW, #200 Washington, DC 20005 Thacher Profitt & Wood (For American Council of Life Insurance! 
Do. Thacher Proffitt & Wood (For ohn Alden Asset Management Com 
Do Thacher Proffitt & Wood (ForJohn Hancock Financial z 
Do. Thacher Proffitt & Wood (For:Lafayette Life Insurance Company) 
Do Thacher Proffitt & Wood (For-Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company) ... 
Do Thacher Proffitt & Wood (For:Prudential Insurance Company) .. a 
Do Thacher Proffitt ew (For-United Companies Financial 
James N. American College of Surgeons. ............... 
8 National Assn of — 4 bea Inc 
Barba! 
Christi 
Todd J. Hai 
Kath 
Jenner 500 
Sidney 6. — 
Pa Genentech ........ ,000.00 
John F. i 1,200.00 
John F. il — 1,237.50 
Robert T, . | Conway & Academy of Rail Labor Attorneys) 2,550.00 
David J. Latham & Watkins (For:American Electronics Ass) 4,638.88 
. R OEEO e Latham & Watkins (For:Semiconductor Industry Assocation) .... 3,458.13 
Robert G. Hayes, Bogle and Gates One Thomas Circle, NW, #900 Washington, DC 20005 American Fishing Tackle Manufacturers Assn 2,000.00 | ] 
do Coastal Conservation 48 6,000.00 
Do Natural Resources United ........ 3,000.00 
Do ifi ilit 5,000.00 
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Organization or Individual Filing 


do National Indian Education Assn 
— National Native American Public Broadcasting Consortia 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
o 
— Os ian J 
D 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Scott Hodes, 
Ann C 


TEE 


288 


8 3 
California State Teachers Retirement 
. | Carter Green Redd, Inc 


Mutual 


ge Insurance Compa! 
Life Insurance Co of New York 


79,195.26 | 
14,000.00 
276.25 | . 


l Child Care Assn... 
National peony armed Coalition 
~ | National Hospice Organization ... 

National Industries, ine 
National Structured 


Settlement: 
National Tissue Bank Council 
—.— — e Trade & Technology 
"| Painetlebber Group, ne.” 
. | Payload Systems, 


"29,210.25 
40,353.75 
75,000.00 


International Tec! 
.. | Dime Savings Bank of New Yi 
Wi. oo | Stuzin 8 Came 


Do -~ | US. 
Bruce E. Holbein, 111 Powdermill Rd. (b79) Maynard, MA 01754 ~ | Digital Equipment Corp 
ak Sa 901 318t Street, NW Washington, DC 20007 ... Arc! 5 


Gerard L A i American Assn of Homes for the 
Robert A Holland, 1 , NW, 3 SmithKline Beecham Corp (Beecham, Inc 
Holland & Hart, 1001 i ., NN, . — Alamo Rent-A-Car, nc 


PSssssree 


Grocery Manufacturers of Amenca, 
Precious Metals Producers Group .. 


59-059 0—97 Vol. 138 (Pt. 9) 22 
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p (for Philip Morris, USA, Inc) 
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Quebec, Ministry 
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Frances A Hunt, 1400 16th Street, NW Washi pa, OC 20036 ...... National Wildlife Federation . 
Francis M. Huot, hd Street , N.W. Suite 575 Washington, Dow Chemical Co 
Harriet Hunt-Burgess, 44 Montgomery Street, #4165 San Francisco, CA 94104 American Land Conservancy (ALC) 
Angela M. Hunter, 25 Louisiana Avenue, NW Washin, OC 2000) ......... International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
Daniel J. Hunter, 1110 Vermont Ave., NW, #430 National Cotton Council of America 
Lawrence A Hunter, 1615 H Street, NW Washington, DC Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. 
William N. Hunter, 2104-A Gallows Road Vienna, VA 22 W.N. Hunter & Associates 
rere e , 
Milton F. Huntington, Maine Petwieum Assn P.O. Box 
Hunton & Williams, 2000 Pennsytvania Ave., NW, #9000 
9 NW, #330 Washington, 
Robert Hurley, 1317 F Street, NW Washi oc 
LAN 1667 K St., NW, #1210 Washington, DC 20005 eee Rohm & Haas Co -nsona 
Mark „ 1201 New York Ave., NW, #300 Washington, DC 20005 Building Owners & Managers Assn int! 
Michael Hussey, 777 14th Street, NW Washington, DC 20005 ... National Assn of Realtors ..... 
Philip A Hutchinson, 490 1 Enfent Plaza, #7: Volkswagen of America, Inc .. 
M alle Pt pind Street NW, Suite 1110 ash enana Companies of America . 
Randy Huwa, „ OC 2008 ——— 
Kimberly Hyatt, 1750 K Street, NW Washington, DC 20006 Food Marketing Institute 
Pamela Sue ve 4301 North Fairfax Srive, #360 —— VA 22203-1608 National Utility 
Gary Hymel, 901 DC 20007 Hill & Knowlton, Inc (For:American 
Do Hill & Knowlton, Inc (For:Colonial Willia 
Do Hill & Knowlton, Inc (For-Ferruzzi Group) 
Do * (Fordi 
Do 
Do 
Do. 
Do 
—̃̃ ¶——p—y—y—ꝓ———yꝛ y cen ˙*˙ . ⅛—_oœ ... ˙ —̃; —̃ —-/ Ee Oe ane 
Do —— 
Robert D. 
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J. William 1050 Connecticut Ave., NW, #760 Washington, 
Torbjorn Ihre, 2101 Wilson Boulevard Room 402 1 1. oct Ericsson Corporation ......... 
Catherine i # Ketchum Public Relations 


Information Tech 
2 Motor Sales, 


Assn of America, Inc 
inc 


Totes, ne 

Uniroyal Chemical Company, Inc 
USR Optonix, Inc 
Xerox Corp 


7... 5 


International Union of & Allied Craftsmen, 815 15th St. NW 3 20005 
International Union of Operating Engineers, 1125 17th St. NW Washington, DC 15 
Investment Company Institute, 1600 M St. NW Was! 
Peter A lovino, 1350 1 Street, NW, #1000 Washin; 
Thomas L. Irmen, P.O. Box 119 Maumee, 7 
iron Ore Lessors Assn, inc, W-2081 First National Bank Bldg. Saint Paul, MN 55101 eee eee 
William Robert irvin, 1400 16th Street, NW Washington, DC 20036 
Edrie kvine, 750 17th Street, NW, #901 Washington, DC 20006 . 
pn Nag Av e abr vd. Philadelphia, PA 19104 
John Isaacs, 110 Maryland Ave., NE Washington, DC 2000? 
Sally D. Iskenderian, 1455 Pennsylvania Ave., NW, #1260 Washington, DC 20004 aS 
ef). 
William A lsokait, 1957 E St. Associated General Contractors of America .. 
Russel luculano, 1620 L Street, Metropolitan Life Insurance (o 
Wins Phillips & Barker, Chtd, Family Holding Company Advocacy Group 
Do Grand Metropolitan, 
Do iney tion 
Do Rochester Tax Counci 
Kenneth M. Iwashita, 29400 rizol 
Robert A Jablon, 1350 New York 6,687.50 
re / r o cinieasaia onas aarin 6,000.00 
Dennis J. Jackman, 1701 Pennsylvania Ave., NW, #901 gto Du Pont Merck Pharmaceutical Company 7,000.00 
Beverly Roberson Jackson, 3707 Ingomar National Center for Clinical Intant Programs 1,200.00 
Charles R. Jackson, 225 North weg Street Non Commissioned Officers Assn of the USA 9,300.00 
Glenn Jackson, 1667 K Street, NW, Washington, DC 20006 ..... . | Williams Companies, ne — 250.00 
Jacquelyn L. Jackson, 1875 | Street #1110 Washington, DC 20006 .. Times Mirror Co — 
Joseph C. Jackson, 1600 Wilson Boulevard, #1008 Arlington, VA 222 Suppliers of Advanced a jaterials Assn . 672.75 
Thomas C. Jackson, 1350 | Street, NW Washington, DC a — & Diamond (for foundation for Environment 2,089.00 
Jeff P. Jacobs, 1015 15th Street, NW Washington, DC 20005 American Public Health Assn 200.00 
Stephen Jacobs, 1771 N Street, NW Washington, DC National Assn of Broadcasters 000.00 
Rachel L. Jacobson, 3138 North 10th Street Arlington, VA National Assn of Federal Cred 250.00 
Danie! L Jaffe, 1725 K Street, NW, #601 — md OC 20006 ....... Association of National Advertisers, ine Ma 
Jatfe Snider Raitt & Hever, P.C., One Woodward Avenue, #2400 Detroit, MI 48226 pe se weir 3 
Edward L. Jaffee, 1730 Rhode Island Avenue, NW, #715 Washington, DC 20036 PPG Industries, Inc ` 
Khalil E. Jahshan, 1212 New York Avenue, NW, #300 , DC 20005 National Assn of Arab Amencans .. 
Pierre R. Jambon, 1001 19th Street, North #800 Arlington, VA 222089 D ee remiss sees 
1215 17th Street, NW Washington, DC 20036 ......... Gadot Petrochemical industries 
Ave., SW, #700 Washi National Fed of Independent B: 
ATC-C a Communications 
National Glass Assn 
International Union of 
Old Harbor 
Washington Oil Markete! 
Bar Ass 
5 California League of 
Russell A. Janis, 233 No. Pleasant St., #38 01002 Trust for Public Land 
Japan Economic Institute of America, 1000 Connecticut Ave., NW Washington, DC 20036 — ROO A 
Joseph J. Jaquay, 5025 Wisconsin Ave., NW Washington, DC 2001 Amalgamated Transit Union, AFL-CIO 


Katten Muchin Zavis & Dombrotf (For-Associated Aviation Underwriters) 


Dane B. Jaques, 1025 Thomas Jefferson Street, NW, East ec ga DC 20007-5201 — J 
Jar N. Patri 22314 . American Business Council, Inc 


St. Alexandria, VA 


American Freedom Coalition ... 
Christian Voice, Inc 
polis, MO 2140) . M. inc 
Washington. DC 20036 Waste Management Environmental Services 
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Dean Witter Financial Services Group * 

National Assn of Private Psychiatric Hospitals 
— 2 Satellite Corp 


ington, OC 20005 
j, #1111 Washington, DC 20037 


Washington, U 


VA 22209 
Washington, OC 20024 


490 L'Enfant Plaza, SW, #7204 
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Washing, 
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Thomas Jefferson Street, NW, #407 Washington, DC 20007 
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Erica G. Kenney, 9720 Ridge Lane Vien 2,000.00 

Jeannine M. Kenney, 1640 Wison Bh #400 718.10 718.10 
Edward B. & Associates, Inc, 499 S. Ca ington, DHOOM ROY eee 
Brendan Kenny, 1625 Massachusetts Avenue, NW Washington, DC 20030 . . 5,050.00 559.10 
prae , C/o NYS Petroleum Council 39 „ #2705 New York, NY 10006 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do MBI, ine ooo. 
do National Customs Brokers E Forwarders Assn of America . 
Do. | Sigallo, d 
Do .... Kent & O'Connor, Inc (ForVista Chemical Company) .. 
William Kenworthy, .. | American Nuclear Energy Council 
autas Kerbelis, P.O. Box 336 Seal Harbor, ME 04675 ........... EE riin 
C. Kerby, 1000 Wilson Boulevard, #2800 Arlington, VA 22209 
John P. Kerekes, P.O. Box 10070 Lansing, MI 4890 
Timothy C. Keman, 1627 K Street, NW, 
Fereka tage (chap eaa a a 
Suzanne S. Kerr, 110 Maryland Ave., NE Washi 
T. Michael Kerr, 1625 L St., NW Washington, DC 20036 


Textron, 
. | National Assn of Home Builders of the U.S. 
Kimberly-Clark Corp 


John J. Killeen, 1090 Vermont Ave., NW, #1100 Washington, DC 20005 
William F. Killmer, 15th & M Streets, NW Washin 20005 

i . ja Avenue, NW, 
jildin 
nue, NW, #1 
M Street, NW, 


American Furniture Manufacturers Assn 
National Guard Assn of Texas 
F McMoran D.C. 


reeport c coe 
Alliance for Small Issue Bonds, Inc 


Do .. Charter Medical Corp 
Do Citibank . 

Do Fleet North Star Financial Group ... 
— General Motors Corp .. 
Do 

Do 

Do 

Do —— 

Do 

Kingom 

Do 

Do 

Do 
leen N. 


Institute of International Bankers . 
Investment Company Institute . 


IN 46277 . Banc One Corp onessnriornnrns 
Second Floor Washington, DC 2000s . | Council of European & Japanese National Shipowners’ A8 
. N DC 20036 National Forest Products Assn . 


Corporat 
Kito, Inc (For Southeast Alaska Landless Native Coalition) 
Maritime Institute for Research & Industrial Development. 


Sa 

Sana ing 1133 15th Street, NW, #600 Washington, DC 20005 
ra 0. „ NW, in 4 

Dean Kieckner, U 7 


x Avenue Park Ridge, IL 60068 American Farm Bureau Federstion 
1 , NW Washington, DC 20036 .. | American Fed of State County & Municipal Employees . 
R. Klipper, 1718 Connecticut Avenue, NW, .. | Association of American Publishers 
David M, Kiucsik, 1415 Wyckoff Road Wall, NJ 07719 New Jersey Natural Gas Co . 
Glenn Knapp, 773 Dartmouth Ave. San Carios, CA 94070 E 
James E. Kneale, 2335 South Meade St. Arlin Lockheed Corporation 
Anthony J. Knettel, 1400 L Street, NW, #350 Washi Erisa Industry Committee 
Knights of Columbus, 1275 Pennsylvania Ave., NW, 3 
Karen Theibert Knobloch, 1750 K Street, NW Washington, 
Albert B. Knoll, 555 13th Street, NW, #1010 East Washington, DC 20004 
Karil L. Kochenderfer, 1801 K Street, NW, #900K Washin 
5 iagonal Road, #140 Alexandria, VA 22314 ......... 


2 
S 
75 
S 


ican Israel Public Affairs Comm 
3 ington, 55 » | National Women’s Law Center 

David Kolker, 1350 New York Ave., NW Washington, DC 20005 . Spiegel & McDiarmid (ForAmerican Communities tor Cleanup Equity (ACCE)) 
i „ 1191 17th St. NW, #600 Washington, DC „ | American Airlines, Ine 
Stephen Koplan, 1455 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW, #600 Washington, DC 20004 . | Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc 
Mike Kopp, 200 Fourth Avenue North Mezzanine Nashville, TN 37219 .. Ingram Group (For:Education Corp of America) 


Steven Kopperud, 1501 Wilson Boulevard, #1100 Arlington, VA 22209 American Feed Industry As n .......ccrecsrmsesree 

Horace R. en ta, Box 3463 Greensboro, NC 27402 Adams Kleemeier Hagen Hannah & Fouts (For:American Tobacco Company) - 

Ronald W. Kosh, 12600 Fair Lakes Circle Fairfax, VA 22033-4900 . ‘AAA Potomac 

Michael V. Kostiw, 1050 17th Street, NW, #500 Washington, DC 20036 

Kostmayer Communications, Inc, 1667 K Street, NW, #605 Washington, DC 

Barbara M. Kostuk, 1025 Thomas Jefferson Street, NW, #511 Washington, DC 2000 1,575.00 
Anil Kothari, 1155 Coni Ave., NW Washington, DC 20038 — 
Gerald J. Kovach, 1801 Pennsivania Ave., NW Washington, DC 20006 4,000.00 
Kenneth S. Kovack, 815 16th St. NW, #706 W. oc United Steelworkers of America 6,976.4 
Jermone ] Kozak, 888 16th Street, NW 14 — 1 DC 20006 . International Dairy Foods Assn 

Malcolm A. Kram, 1023 15th Street, NW, #300 cry oe ge American Veterinary Medical Assn 

Andrea S. Kramer, 1747 Pennsylvania Ave., NW, #900 Washington, DC 20006 . i i 

* Kramer, 1616 H Street, erie E A AAA . E E, 

Aan M. Kranowitz, 1725 K Street, NW, #710 Washi 
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Grocery 


Long Term Care 
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Natural Gas Vehicle Coalition 
Shernotf Bidart & Darras .. 
Burlington Northern Railroad . 
Coalition for Affordable Housin, 
Generic Pharmaceutical In 
Harvey's Resort Hotel/Casi 
Martin Marietta “ 


. | National Assn tor the Support of 
National Health Labs, be 


NW, #747 Washington, DC 20004 


NW Washington, DC 20036 
it Group, 801 Pennsylvania Ave, NW, #750 Washington, DC 20004 ... 
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. | Paul Werth Associates, Inc If or Von Roll America, Ine) ~ 
National Council of Community Bankers . aed 
National Rifle Assn of America ........... 

. | Associated General Contractors of America .. 
. | Animal Health Institute 


of America: $ an Road, Westlake yn CA 91361 — — 

League of Women Voters of the U.S., 1730 M St. NW atapa; DC 20036 ............ 42,573.35 42,573. 
League to Save Lake Tahoe, 989 a Bivd., #6 South Lake Tahoe, CA 96150 X o 197.23 
Edward R. Leahy, 1500 K Street, NW, Washington, DC 20005 . | Thaci Capital Holding Corp) 

| PRES ROR Ro RE Si HR vn Thacher Proffitt & Wood (for Chicago Board Option 
Bruce American Farm Bureau Federation 
Thomas B. Business Roundtable 
Richard J. 
Marvin Leath, 3,000.00 

Do 3,000.00 | . 

Do.. 3,000.00 | .. 

Do 2,000.00 

o 3,000.00 | .. 

1 200175 
le 
Peter A. 


National — Wastes Management Assn 
National Assn of Truck Stop Operators, Inc 
. | American Dairy Products Institute 


Do .... «| Cordage Institute 
Do ~.. Visiting Nurse Assn of America 

Tery L as 

Joseph L. Leitzinger, 1201 Third 

Robert A. Lembo, 1050 31st Street, NW 

e P.O. Box 71 Litchfield, 

Burleigh C. W. Leonard, 1455 irai 

Earl T, Leonard Jr., P.O. Drawer 17 

Jerris Leonard, 1000 Thomas Jefferson St., NW, #609 

Loyd Leonard, 1730 M St. NW Washington, DC 20036 

ans ean ROR e 1146 19th St 

Chartes Leppert Jr., 801 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW, #720 Washington, DC 20004-2360 

Richard L Lesher, 1615 H St. NW Washington, DC 20062 

William Gene Lesher, 5 i 


ussell, be 
Dairy Farmers for Responsible Dairy Policy . 


jel Lesmez, 1800 Massachusetts Ave., NW Washington, DC 20035 National Rural Electric Cooperative Assn 
William J. Lessard Jr., 2000 K Street, NW, #800 1 OC 2000 National Comm to Preserve Social Security . 
Gilbert B. Lessenco, 1025 Connecticut Ave., NW #500 Washington, DC 20036 Semmes Bowen & Semmes (For:Graco, Inc) 
Dale Lestina, 1201 16th St. NW Washington, DC 20036 ............... National Education Assn . 
Rana D. Lett, 201 James Thurber Court Falls Church, VA 22046 Associ 

John Levering, 1101 17th St., NW, #705 Washington, DC 200. 

Robert B. Levethal, 1150 17th Street, NW, #400 Washington, DC 
Betsy Levin, 1201 Connecticut Avenue, NW, #800 Washington, DC 20036 
Barbara W. Levine, 1015 15th Street, NW erry ari as 
Leonard B. Levine, 601 13th Street, NW, #350-S Washington, DC 20005 
Peter Levine, 2030 M Street, NW Washington, DC 20036 . 
Lawrence E. Levinson, 1875 Eye St. NW, #1225 Washington, DC 2000 
Herbert J. Levy, 1614 oy Sym oe WA POUR eee National Assn of Housing Cooperatives ... 
Roger M. Lewy, 901 15th NW, #520 Washington, DC 20005-2301 Travelers Companies . 
Frank J, Lewis, 307 9th Terrace Indialantic, FL 3203 . Harris Corporation ..... 
Howard Lewis, 1331 Pennsylvania Ave., NW, #1500-N Washington, DC National Assn of Manufacturers 
Raymond A Lewis, 815 Connecticit Ave., NW, #800 ington, DC 20006 . American Methanol Institute 
Richard Lewis, 1025 Vermont Ave., NW Washington, DC 20005 ‘American Pulpwood Assn 
Robert J. Lewis, 1875 Eye Street, NW, #800 — 1 DC 20006 Tobacco Institute 
William H. Lewi: an Lewis & Bockius 1800 M Street, NW Wa: 


È ; 
John F. Leyden, 815 16th Street, NW, #308 Washington, DC 20006 
LeBoeuf Lamb Leiby & MacRae, 1875 Coni i 


necticut ue, NW Washington, DC 20009 
Do ... Feibel: 
Do Groom & Nordberg (for: Chevron)! 
Do Mantrans Operating Partners, LP 
do Mirage Resorts, ne .. . 
Do National Assn of Chemical Recyclers (NACR) 
Do Physicians Insurers Assn of America . 
Do Underwriters at Lloyd's London 
Harris W. Westvaco Corporation ..... 
2 . 
$ 
William J 
Jack W. Liddle, i McDonnell Douglas Co 
Robert Y. Lider, Ave., NW, #1000 Washington, DC 20004 Citicorp en inc 
Richard A. Lidinsky Jr., 700 13th Street, NW, #220 Washington, DC 20005 ...... Sea Containers America, Inc 
Diane S. Liebman, 1331 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW, #560 S are oC 20004 CSX Corporation ...eonnrrnn 
Jennifer S. Lim, 1023 15th Street, NW, #300 Washington, DC 20005 American Veterinary Medical Assn 
Lincoln National Corp, 1300 South Clinton Street Fort Wayne, IN 4680 ß0ỗ [ ee eee eee 
Karl W. Lindberg, 2322 Easter Lane New Orleans, LA 70114 . Southern Forest Products Assn 
Roger Lindberg, 901 31st St. Hill & Knowlton (For:American Public Transit Assn) . 
Do Hill & Knowlton, Inc (For-Cotonial Williamsburg) 


Hill & Knowlton (For:Nintendo of America, Inc) 
Hill & Knowlton, inc (For-Olin Brass) ....... 

Hill & Knowlton, lnc (For-Republic of Turkey) 
Me Knowlton, Inc (For:Shakleé Corporation 


ti £., Rent-A-Car System, Inc 
ui Washington, DC 20009 . Consumers Union of U.S., Inc ... 
Thomas R. Saha SOG Sia winb ton, DO 2000) | . . $ 
Barda! $ , #611 Washington, DC pr Ethyt Corporation i 
Jeanne Mari Road Ft. Washington, MD 20744 National Tooling & Machining Assn 
bo jl #1000 Washington, OC 20007 .... Ford Motor Co 
Roy E. Littiefi American Retreaders’ Assn . 
DORO A.. A EES Greater Washington/Maryland Service Station Assn .. 
E. Geottrey Littlehale, 1500 K Street, NW, 650 Washington, DC 20005 Claw. ine . 
E. F. Livaudais Jr., 1333 New Hampshire Ave., NW Washington, DC 20036 .. Atlantic Richfield Co 
Robert W. Lively, 1850 K Street, NW, #1195 Washington, DC 20005 Schering-Plough 
Livestock pany: Appar 7509 Tiffany Hoy Parkway Kansas City, = 
Wingate Lioyd, | shington, 75036 8 m 
of American Witnesses |), 1206 Rennie Ave., #4 Richmond, Vi 7 
Lobel Novi K St. ingto industry Assn 
Š San Francisco Bay Guardian ......... 
Atlantic Richfield Company (ARCO) 


Capitoline Internationa! Group Ltd (For:City of America) 
Hecht Spencer & Associates [for Buty Ranch Co) ........ 
Hecht Spencer & Associates (For-Boy Scouts of America) .... 
Hecht Spencer & Associates Hf or Pn & Williamson Tobacco Corp) 
Hecht Spencer 
Hecht Spencer 


& Associates (Fot Coton Communities, Inc) 
& Associates (For-General Atomics) 
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75 K Street, NW, #1100 Washi 


1600 Wilson Bivd. #807 9 
ñ, 1747 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW, 
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Public Affairs Group/Earie Palmer Brown, 2033 M Street, NW, #900 Washington, DC 20036 . 


Madison 


$ : 


Prisoners With AIDS-Rights Advocacy Group (PWA-RAG) .........- 


J 
M 


Veterans of Foreign Wars of the US. 


Crystal Ptaza |, Suite 405 Arlington, VA 22202 .. 


Avenue Dea! 


igan 


Maryland Avenue, 
i, 2001 Jetterson Davis Highway 


James W. Magner, PWA-RAG Box 3938, Hwy., 81 West Hampton, GA 30228 — 
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international, Inc [for Societe Nationale D'Etude et de Const de Moteurs | ........ 
D'Awation), 


Do .. | DGA International, ne (For:Sotreavia) .... 

Ns ton ; th jer 88 > = 
. | Chrys eee — 

Linda F. Turner Broadcasting System, inc 
Walter B. — 3 
Terence F. 
r i National Rifle Assn of America 
K Wayne National Tire Dealers & Retreaders Assn 
— T. eseme ot — of Way Employes 
Claudia Maly, 203 Common Cause 
Lawrence R. X Hoechst Celanese 
Robert H. Maloney, 3900 Wisconsin Ave., NW Washington, Fannie Mae ...... 
Manatt Phelps Phillips & Kantor, 1200 New Hampshire Ave., 1 Akhiok-Kaguyak, Inc 


1 1 


H 
E 


HEALER £3 P4 3 


ee E 
S 
= 
2 
= 
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= 


n NW, ington, DC 20036 ries, In 
M Street, NW Washington, DC 20036 Common Csuse 
i DC 20062 


of Wildl Soe 
American Council of Life Insurance, Inc 


hotripsy Society ......... 
American Soc for Gastrointestinal Endoscopy .. 
American Soc of Anesthesiologists .... 
American Soc of Clinical Pathology 
—.— riot ga hash haa e Urologists 
ical A of Clinica 
Health Industry Manufacturers Assn (HME) 
Health Industry Manutacturers Assn (0 
Helen Keller National Center „suss... 
International Society for Cardiovascular Surge: 
Los Angeles Transportation Commission 
Merck Sharp and or 
National Assn of Epilipsy Ce 
National Coalition on immune System Disorders . 
National Hemophilia Foundation 
NI industries ..... —.— 
Recording for the Blind, Inc 
Research Society on Alcoholism 
—.— Rorer Pharmaceutical Company 
ment, 1133 15th St., NW, #600 Washington, DC 20005 n 
, VA 22843 Copper Valley Electric Assn 
INN Electric Cooperative . 


"22,087.37 
102.57 
20.53 


, DC 20 International Chemical Workers Uni 
ington, OC 2000 Occidental Chemical Corp ....... 
Children's Television Workshop 8 
COMMON Cause 
— International Group, Ltd. (For:Professional Lawn Care Assn of Amer- 
ica). 
Capitoline International Group, Ltd (for Scott Paper Company) „nosis 8 


8 ͤ( T T0T0T00000T0T0000T0 N 
Cynthia L. Martin, 1215 Jefferson Davis Hwy., #1004 Arlington, VA 22202 Diagnostic Retrieval Systems, Inc 
David f. Martin, į lact itute 1655 N. Ft. Myer Drive, #700 Arlington, VA 22209 CM Services, inc. 
E. Lee Marti Washin, OC 20006 Southwestern Bell Corp 
Fred J. Mai 1002 Bank of America ... 
Katherine Association of America 
Lary K. Martin, 2500 Wilson American Apparel Manufacturers 
pee pyre Florida 
n Amencan Wind Ene 
jaryland 
Robert A. Marzocchi, i Chubb & Son, Inc 
Mark A. Ma American Farm Bureau Fe 
Arthur K Mason, 1220 19th Street, NW, #700 Washington, DC 2008 bee | RODINS Kaplan Miller & Ciresi (For-Assn of the United States Am) ee e 
Glen David Mason, 110) k . of American 
Michael J. ` ai i % pat mes American Petroleum 
Ned W. Massee, 299 Park Avenue 13th Floor New York, NY 10171 — Westvaco Corporation 
Daniel J. ji Columbus, OH 43215-3406 . Centerior Energy 
Donald F. 07 Hill & Knowiton (For: 
Do. Hill & Knowlton, Inc 
Do ... Hill & Knowlton, 
Do. Gerber Products Cop 
Do Hill and Knowlton, Inc 
Do Hill & Knowlton, Inc 
James D. . NW, . R. Dutty Wall & Associ Si 
Sandra Masur, 1776 Eye Street, NW, #1050 Washington, DC 20006 Eastman Kodak Company — 
Noel D. Matchett, 1001 Spring St., #123 Silver Spring, MD 20910 Information 3 0. 
Mary Chery! Matheis, 1909 K Street, NW Washington, DC 20049 FOOD eee 
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Do 
Doric 
Do 
Charles D. M: 
Robert A 3 
BoR 
Dana J, Mattoon, 1133 Pst SL- MW P900 Washington DC 2006 Sann | Belot con as 
William C. 
Marshall . | American School Food Service Assn . te As 
Holland & Knight For Cid of Orlando) . 
Holland & Knight (For-Electronic Data Systems Corp) 
N C.V. & RV Maudlin (For-Southern Company Services, Inc) 
K a General Dynamics Corp 
Michael Mawby, use 
William A. Maxwell, 311 First 
James C. 
Peter G. 
cont — — 
Mayer Brown 


Lehndortf & Babson Real Estate Counsel 
.. | Mayer Brown & Piatt Sentencing Commission Coalition 
. | Merill Lynch Capital Markets ... 
Morton International _.... 
Nalco Chemical Co 
NICOR, inc ..sscsssssesn 
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Washoe 2 
Common Cause 


‘Ann McBride, 2030 M St., NW Washington, DC 20038 i 2 
Susan P. McCaffrey, 1828 N. Meridian Indianapolis, M 46202 Service Council of Central IN, Inc 
John D. llum, 1900 Pennsylvania Ave., NW Washington, Power Co 
raglan Nace P.C., Suite 1290 East 555 13th Street, 
Do CHICO . 
Do Electronic Data Systems Corp 
Do Hong Kong Trade Development Council 
Do National Assn of Broadcasters 
Do Newma! 
Do 
Do 
Do 
ao 
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Si Sale, 910 16 & Deese Services, 
7 For CSC Credit ine) 
Rear Salemme, Cellular Communications, Inc 
Frank Max Salinger, s 
Shannon Salmon, 
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Defenders of Wildlife... oa prt MS Sit 
Philip Morris, ine 


21133 
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ee 


Thomas A Schatz, 1301 

Patricia A Schaub, ington, DC 20036-4502 .... 

Robert H, Scheersch za East, SW, #4200 Washington, DC 20024 
Sam Schertz, P.O. Box 2 isti, 

Gerard F. Schiappa, 

G. David Schiering, 

David S. Schless, 1250 

James P. Schlicht, 

Rodger Schlickeisen, 3 ago: oc OS 

Kenneth D. Schloman, 499 South Capitol, SW, #401 Washington, DC 20003 

Schmeltzer Aptaker & lke sf Ave., NW, #1000 Washington, DC 20037 
at Schmidt V., 1333 New Hampshire Ave., NW, #600 Washington, DC 20036 
Herbert K 1600 M St., NW, #702 Washington, DC 20036 


Mahlon C. Schneider, 1100 N.W. 14th Austin, MN 559 12 — 


Richard C. Schneider, 225 N. 2 ndria, 
Robert V. Schneider, 1250 24th Street, NW, #300 Washington, DC 2000 


Frank Schneller, 1957 E St. NW Wash „ DC 2000 

Schnitzer Steel Industries, Inc, 3200 M W. Yeon Avenue Portiand, OR 97210 
Paul Schoellhamer, 4720 Hunt Ave. Chase, MD 20815 
Jan 2 aher, 1420 New York Ave., NW, #1050 Washington, DC 20005 — 


Insurance Assn ..... 
Waste Management International, inc 


i Street, NW Washington, DC .— International Dairy Foods Assn 
Mark Schultz, 8607 Westwood Center Drive #204 Vienna, VA 22182 Professional Services Council 
Richard F. Schultz, 807 Maine Avenue, SW Disabled American Veterans 


BE 
i 
F 
3 


a i Lewy Ip OC 20024 ...... 
in R. Schuster, 1 ire Ave., NW, #1001 Washington, DC 20036 Arco Chemical Company ß 
Neil „2120 L Street, NW, #305 Washington, DC 20037 International Bridge Tunnel & Turnpike Assn 
Adam D. Schwartz, 1101 15th St., NW, #400 Nationa! Council of Community Bankers 
r k. Schwa: Bam RY Alexandria, National Society of Professional Engineers . 
Christopher L M Street, NW Wi Graham & James for Able Laboratories, inc) 
inor rtz, 318 S. Abingdon Street Arli California State Lands Commission ... 


FRSA EAE SE TRS CAEN EA Washington State Department of Natu 
5 3 Boeing Comp: 
Federal 


L Schwartz, Military Production Network 218 D Street, SE, 2nd Floor Washington, DC 20003 
Richard S. Schweiker, 1001 Pennsylvania Ave, NW Washington, DC 20004 .. 
C. Sciacca, Jamin Ebell Bolger &Gentry 605First Avenue, #300 Seattle, WA 98104 
j i 938 Momstown, NJ 079621838 
Ary tty Arirang fean la 105600 Atlanta, GA 30348 


Washington Oil Marketers Asn 
Financial Executives Institute 


Michael Sciulla, 880 S, Pickett St. Alexandria, VA 22308 „unnm 5 Boat Owners Assn of the US Į 

David A Scott, 1100 Connecticut Ave.. NW, #620 Washingion, DC 20036 "| Mobil Corporation „nn 2,000.00 187.73 

Ellen Scott, 1750 New York Avenue, NW Washington, DC 20008 ~ | Sheet Metal Workers International 8,750.00 | nonini 
2 925 


331300 5,285.30 
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Edward W. Shaw, 1801 K Street, NW, #800 Washin 
Emily Young Shaw, 1317 F Street, NW, Suite 400 Wa: 
Shaw Pittman Potts & Trowbridge, 2300 N Street, NW, #5 
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h man & Sterling, 801 Pennsylvania Avenue, 


Box 660164 Dallas, TX 75266-0164 
DC 20006 ....... 
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es 
2392792 
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nia ese Washington, DC 20003 .... 
WW, #520 Washington, DC 20009 
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. | National Assn of Realtors 1,725.00 1,875.25 
International Brotherhood of 17,915.26 } — wi 
Amdahl Corp 1,000. 


— 


National Assn of Realtors 


American Compan 
National Assn of Manufacturers 
American Petroleum Institute 


Independent 

Waste Management, Inc 
American Bar Asso ....... 

E. L. du Pont de Nemours K Co 
Computer Dealers & Lessors Assn 


Hill & Knowlton (For-Aseptic Packaging Council is 
Hill & Knowlton (For-Colorado State University) .....sccconsoriensssssvusieersesnmurssenen eee p kai 
Federal National Mortgage Assn 18,000.00 057.63 
American Israel Public Alfairs 14,625.00 233.55 
American Agriculture Movement 3.00000 
Alliant Techsystems, Inc 2,676.00 149.44 

lein, inc oossaein .00 4,276.70 
Automated Sciences Grou 


Reinsurance Assa of America 
American Bankers Asso .......... 
Price Waterhouse (For: 


ESCO Electronics Com 

Gross Pointes-Harper Woods Study Comm for Detroit City Air. 
Institute of International Bankers 
National Assn of Marine Manufacturers .. 


National Automobile Dealers Assn . 2,572.50 111.25 
Robinson Terminal 4,972.50 
RIR Nadisco 


Utility Nuciear Waste and Transportation Program 
Workplace Health and Safety Council 
Societe Generale de Surveillance, SA. 


Claro Y Cia (for Compania Sud Americana de Vapores SA), et a . 
Secretariat of Commerce & Ind. Development of Mexico(SECOFl) .. 
United Steeiworkers of America 


000.00 2,224.26 


Americ: j 
Traditional Values Coalition .. 
Hartford Fire Insurance ..... 
American Foundation for AIDS Research . 
Cities Advocating Emergency Aids Relief ( 
CFIDS Action Campaign for the US. (CACTUS) 
Harvard AIDS Institute . 

San Francisco AIDS Foui 


USX Corporation 

National Forest Products Assn 
American Assn of Advertising Agencies 
Mortgage Bankers Assn of Amenca 


ie surance 
Southwestern Belt 29 
American Consulting 10 
mee Edison 


US. Public Interest Research Group 
Consumers Union of US., loc 


US. Public Interest Research Group 
Ogilvy Adams & Rinehart ................. 
Bannerman & Associates, inc Ft a Republic of Egypt) . 
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. | Bannerman and Associates, Inc for Beirut University 
Bannerman & Associates, Inc (For-Embassy of the 
Bannerman & Associates, Inc (For:Government of 
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sen it 
i |, 10th Floor Washington, DC 20037-1905 Schmeltzer, Aptaker & Shepard (For:Council of Nursing Home Suppliers) 
E NW 1 DC 20006 . Arthur Andersen & (0 
. Ave., NW, Washington, DC 
Company, Inc, 1001 Connecticut Ave., NW, #435 Washington, DC 20036 
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333 
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ildrens Hospital & Research Center, et al. 
vl weet Convention, Inc 
i Palumbo & Cerreli, inc (For:America 

an Palumbo & Cerrell, Inc (Tot: Attantic Richfield Co) 

US. Strategies Corp (for Commonwealth of the Nort! 


Dale D. Skupa, nes Road National Assn of Mutual Insurance Cos 
Jonathan Slade, NW #200 Washington, DC 20036322 MWW Strategic Communications (For-Associated Landscape Contractors of 
Do 
do 
Do 
Do 
00 
Robert G. 


Abert J. Slecht Ave., NW, #900 Washington, DC 20036 

R. Barry Sleight, P.O. Box 30199 Bethesda, MD 20824-0199 been | CFDS ASSN s.r 

William T. Slider, 15th & M Streets, NW Washington, 7 

Ronald J. Slinn, 260 Madison Avenue New York, NY 10016 ..... American Paper Institute, be 
Kirsten A Sloan, 1909 K Street, NW Washi De American Assn of Retired Persons 
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E 
i 
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Grocery Manutacturers of America, Inc 
Barter 


ii 
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Kelly K Street, NW, #710 Ponpa: 
Stover & Loftus, 1224 17th St. NW Washington, DC . 
Small Business for Advertising Choice, 1331-A Pennsylvania Ave. 
Small Business Council of America, Inc, P.O, Box 4299 
Douglas T. Smalls, 316 Pennsylvania Ave., SE, #304 Washi United Parcel Service 
Donald E. Smiley, 1899 L St. NW, #1100 Washington, DC 1 Exxon Corporation ...... 
3 „ NW, #600 Washington, DC 20036 Toyota Motor Sales, USA, Inc... 
Carlos C. Smith, 400 Krystal Building, One Union Square Chattanooga, TN 37402 | Strang Ay sored ee Smith (For-Chattanooga Production 
Douglas Allen Smith, #40 
Elizabeth ii 
Frank Sumner Smith Jr. 
Jennifer L Smi 
Julian H. Smith 
Keith H. Smith, 
Do 
Do 
Kevin R. 
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Sutherland Asbill & Brennan, 1275 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW Washington, DC 20004 


Suttle, 1521 Vermont Avenue, NW Washington, DC 20005 . 
#2800 Arlington, VA 22209 


fe 


ai 


mi 


. NW Washington, DC 
ohne Swonger, 1825 | Stret, NW, Suite 400 Washi 


Ronald P. Szabat, 1101 Vermont Ave., NW Washington, 

Sarah L Szanton, 122 C Street, NW, #380 Washington, National Family Planning & Reproductive Health Assn, Inc 

Z. Michael Szaz, Monticello Blvd. Springfield, VA 22 Transylvanian World Federation 

SAJ Consultants, 921 Pleasant Drive Ypsilanti, Mi 48197 ....... „ — — 
SUS Advanced oy ore Connecticut Ave., NW Washington, Coordinadora de Organizaciones Empresariales de Comercio Ext 
Fey 828 K Street, NW, #906 Washington, DC 20006 American Soc of Mechanical Engineers ............ By FA be 


Eula M. 1 & Agricultural im Wis of Am 
v ‘ 7 ce plement er. 
Thomas N. Tate, .. | Aerospace Industries 4 Inc 
David R. Charter Medical Corp 
Graca Da Silva Tavares, 17 Perkins Street West Newton, MA 02 1ßũĩ œꝶiiimmmmmmmm1innnn [e 
Victor Tawil, of 
855 

Do ~. 

5 
Jetterson D. Safe 
lary D. Idaho Power 
Margaret . BR Services, 
Marie Taylor, BF Goodrich 
Mary Price Washington, DC 20038 W 14, hne 

, #300 Washington, OC 20009-5728 Center for Science in the Public interest 
Hy T x OC 20006 .......... American Fed of Labor & Congress of industrial Organizations 
R. William Taylor, American Soc of Assn Executives 
Consolidated Nat S 

Thi Association 

9 CTB MacMil 

Do .. Motor Co, 

Do 

Do 1 

Do Schneider Nation 

Do Walsh Trucking 


Norman J. Temple, 155 Dresden Avenue Gardiner, ME 04345 
Donna poppan; 1020 16th Street, NW, #300 Washington, DC 20036 
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James 6 Tetirick, 1156 15th Street, NW, #1015 
Texas Comi Royal 


American Council of Lite Insurance 
Se MOME CO narea 
Castine Part : 
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Life Insurance Company 
Wings Institutions 
Bank 


Janelle C. „ 
Douglas E. Thierwechter, 818 Connecticut Avenue, NW, 
Edlu J. Thom, 919 18th Street, NW, #400 Washington, 
Robert G. Thoma, 2100 fen ia Ave., NW, #755 Washington, DC 20037 BASF Com 
‘Amber Thomas, 7901 Drive McLean, VA 22102 ............ AMT-The Association for Manufacturing Technology / 
Gordon M. Thomas, 1090 t Avenue, NW, #1100 Washington, DC 20005 .. NH 
John L Thomas, P.O. Box 796322 Dallas, TX 7: -DTN Meee .. | Visual Information Technologies, inc 
John W. Thomas, 119 Oronoco Street Box 1417-D50 Alexandria, VA 22313 .. . | Animal Health institute ae 
Melissa Thomas, 3636 16th Street, NW, #81010 Washington, DC 20010 ..... 2 — 57 & Feldman (for Government of Quebec, Ministry of International Af- 
airs), 
Robert L Thomas, National Assn of Private Psychiatric Hospitals 7 a 500.00 r 
W. Dennis Thomas, 1620 Eye St., NW, #700 Washington, International Paper o 4,000.00 30.90 
Boyd Thompson, Suite 210 5410 Grosvenor Lane Bethesda, MD 208) American Medical Care & Review Assn 
Brent Thompson, 1331 Pennsylvania National Assn of Manufacturers 
Bruce E. Thompson Merrill Lynch & Co, ine 


International Franchise Assn 
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of America 
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Associates (For:Bixby Ra 
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International Dai 
International Dai 
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“West Washington, DC 20007 
CA $2805 


Tower 401 Church St. Nashville, TN 37219 


07 Washington, 


110 Southeast 6th Street Fort Lauderdale, FL 33301 
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W. Thompson, 1250 24th Street NW, #300 Washington, DC 2003) 
im Boulevard, Suite 350 Anaheim, 
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20036-4502 . 
Marjorie Vanderbilt, 600 Maryland Ave., — 100 West Washing hed — 
Norman C. VanderNoot, New Hampshire Pet aoe cote DE 


59-059 0—97 Vol. 138 (PŁ 9) 23 


St. NW, 4770 Washington, DC ES 
I Reon an i er ee 


Georgia-Pacific Corp 
Seafarers Intemational Union 


Ethyl ‘Corporation “ 
Greater Washin 
Anderson Kill Olick & Oshinsky (For 
Anderson Kill Olick & — ie sino Crisis Commi 
Investment Company institute 
National Rural ee . Assn 


6,404.45 
124,152.00 
122,386.81 
American Day Treatment Centers, 1 ~ g 
Continental Medical Systems 
Healthsouth Rehabilitation Corp - 
Health Services, Inc 


Computer & Business Equipment Manufacturers Assn 6,000.00 
Mid-America Dairymen, Inc 39,000.00 
American —— Asso .... a PAB es 
American Insurance Asso .... 0,000.00 
Colonial life 8 ry Accident ns 23,950.00 
venus & Assocs. (For Earthquake Project 3,000.00 
ance). 

Motion Picture Assn of America, Inc 6,399.00 
Orbital Sciences Corporation ........ 500.00 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Assn 500.00 
SPACEHAB 500. 


National Council of Farmer Cooperatives 
3 3 Medical Assn 


Pro 
Anheuser-Busch Companies, 
Alaska Eskimo —4 Commi 


Š 
Ha 


Electric Tran: tion Coalition .. 
Fort Belknap fdes 
Geothe 


Intertribal Agricultural Counc: 
Jicarilla Apache Tribe 
Koncor Forest Produc! 


McKesson Corp ..... 
National Wetlands 
3 Gas Supply Assn 


Oneida Nation oth “New York z 
Pacitic Energy .... 216,00 
Price Wi se 3,645.00 
SOE CONG e * 4,512.00 
Toyota Motor Sales, USA, Inc 360.00 
Uranium Producers ot 8 2,640.00 
7,500.00 

1,875.00 

1,250.00 

2,500.00 

9,062.50 

2,500.00 

2,500.00 

2,500.00 

3,500.00 

4,687.50 

2,500.00 

4,012.50 

6,750.00 

6,750.00 

7,500.00 

2,500.00 

6,791.00 

y 8,310.00 

pene Petroleum Institute .. eS, 
Capital Citi , Inc 00 
Syntex (U.S.A), .00 


paq 
Computer & 


Interstate Natural Gas Assn of 
Pennzoil Co 

Communicating ‘for Agriculture, Inc 
National Assn of Crop insurance Agents p 
5 eat Fot Amencan Communities for Cleanup Equity) 


Torrington Company 
Tobacco institute 
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Do. 
Do. 
Do 
Do 3,000.06 
Do Pittston Group ...... 1,000.00 
Do Sandoz Corporation 1,000.00 
Do Securities Industry Assn 2,500.00 
Do. Torchmark Corporation 1,000.00 
be i United Compa 500,00 
Henry Scott Wallace, 1110 Vermont Ave., NW, # 85 oc i 
L Wallace, 4630 Montgomery Avenue Bethesda, MD 20814 .............. $ 
& Edwards, 1150 Connecticut Ave., NW, #507 Washington, DC 200 3W% ... | Alabama Farmers Federation ........... 3,500.00 
Do. 7,500.00 
Do 19,375.00 
Do 4 3,750.00 
Do j 5,000.00 
Do Cotton Warehou: 10,750.00 
do Domino Sugar Corp 7,500.00 
Do. Flue-Cured Tobacco Cooperative Stabilization Corp 5,000.00 
Do. Merchants Grain & Transportation, Inc EAEE 
Do. Service ion Internationa! 7,500.00 
DO ass: US. Canola Association 5,000.00 
Lori M. Wall Public Citizen „ssn. 6832.00 
Lionel L — ce nl E Oy [BUR RA 
David B. è Williams Companies, ine 500.00 
Charles S. National Cable Television Assn, 1,500.00 
Richard J. Walsh, 1,062.50 
John C. Walton 15,000.00 
Do. 15,000.00 
Do Grumman Corporation 12,499.98 
Do. National Assn of Dredging Cont: 10,500.00 2 
bo National Rifle Assn of America ... 35,000.00 . 
Do. Stone & Webster Engineering, Inc 8,400.00 ayes 9 
Do. Textron, Inc 13,749.99 564.90 
Do. Thiokol 14,000.00 222.04 
Bonnie B. Wan, 1201 Pennsylvania Ave., NW, #220 Washington, DC 20004 Kimi ark Cop i 1 
Wan S. Ward, 1050 Connecticut Ave., NW, #1100 Washington, DC 20036 Baker & Hostetler [for Soap & Detergent Assn) . 
Michael D. Ward, c/o Virginia Petroleum Council, 701 E. Fran ‘American Petroleum Institute ...... 
Stephen k. Ward, 801 nia Avenue, NW, #804 Washi Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Assn .... 
Barbara F. Warden, 1757 N Street NW, Washington, International Union United Auto Aerospace & Ag. 
Robert A. Warden, 1331 F Street, NW, #400 Washin Pubtic Employees Retirement Assn of Colorado 
Michael A Waring, 1771 N Street, NW Washington, National Assn of Broadcasters 
Peter F. Wartet, 1001 19th Street North, #800 Arlington, TRW, Inc 
Ann D. Warner, 2120 L Street, NW, #305 Washington, 
Emest R. 1. 1 ational, Inc (For:Dir Inti Aft of the Gen Del for Armements) 
Do. DGA International, inc (For:Sofreavia) ... 
Do. DGA International, inc (For:SNECMA) 
James H. .. NW Washington, DC 20036 ... 
David E. Wa Washington, DC 20005 
B. Jack Warren, P.O. Box 95385 Atlanta, GA 30347 . . 
Betsy R. Warren, 2001 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW, #600 Washington, DC 200% [ AlliedSignal ne 
85 . 
g mpany, 
Tristan Carter National Assn 1 
Barbara J. General Motors 
Washington 
D. City of Cleveland 
D. City of Oakland 
Do .. City of Philadelphia . 
Do. Coca-Cola Company . 
D. Electronic Data Systems, Inc 
Do.. Government of the People’s Republic of Angola 
Oo, Government of Atigus 
Do.. Greater Cleveland Regional Transit Authority 
May Kni Canora, in 
John L Watson MI, Security Tra 
Leroy Watson, 1616 Nationa! 


Ht 
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rolina Petroleum 
itle Rock, AR 72201 nut 
ington, OC 20002 
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if 
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Robert C. Wells, 110 Citicorp Washington, Inc 
Margaret A 1 Electric Generation Assn... 
Frederick C. Wendorl, 801 Central & South West Services, 
Thomas F. Wenning, National Grocers Assn .. 
fz Wertheimer, Common Cause. 
James K. Dow Corning Corp 
Charles M. National Assn of 
Ford B. West, Fertilizer Institute 
G. Franklin West, 1530 Bill Hecht & Associates, Inc (For-Church Alliance) 
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1... ² ee Le — Oklahoma Natural G2 5 9,000.00 ee 

W. P. West Jr, — tea hog cag re — National Business Aircraft Ass 3,000.00 152.33 
West Mexico Vegetable Distributors Assn, P.O. Box 848 Nogales, AZ 856 Lag ae a a al a A K 
1. C. West, P.C., 1090 Vermont Ave., NW, #800 Washington, DC 20005 .. City 38,649.63 13,132.85 
Western Coal Traffic league, 1224 17th St., NW ceo oo DC 20036 <= 000 00 5,000.00 
William H. Westhoff, 11240 Waples Mill Rd. Fairfax, VA 22030 .. Environmental Products Corp 10,180.00 
Michelle Westover, 1785 Massachusetts 5 National Trust for Histone Preservation . lS 
John F. Wetzel I. 50 F St. NW Washi DC 2000) ........... Association of American Railroads 486.55 157.08 
Werler Group, 1317 f Street, NW, #600 igton, Allied-Signal, ne 1 PS 
American Airlines, inc 4,500.00 208,24 

American Institute for Foreign Study Scholarship 250.00 19.50 


American Public Transit Assn 
ARCO — 


for 
Communications Satellite Comp 
Consortium of State Maritime Schools . 
Coopers & Lybrand $ 


MCI Communications 
National Gypsum C 
New England Aquarium . 
Oceanic Institute .. 

Ohio Edison 


State of Oregon, 
Training Media Distributors Assn . 
US. Bioscience 


SPSSSLSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSTS 


Nancy Katherine Weyl, ington, se National Assn of Realtors ............ 
Brian 8 2 . Navistar International Transportation Corp 
Curtis E, Whalen, Americ: lors, Inc 
r hc Inc, 17 
Leonard P. 8 i 
Carol Wheeler, 1650 30th 5,750. 
David W. Wheeler, 39,970. 
Larry Wheeler, 220. 
Sandra 2,626. 
George 18 ...... 21,250: 
John C. #380 Washington, DC 2003 8,000. 
i 20,000. 
5,000, 
4,000. 
562. 
an 734.58 
National Assn of Realtors 1,750.00 
Harris Corporation ..... 3,500.00 
8 Tobacco Institute ...... 600.00 
k ington, National Agricultural Chemicals Assn 5 
i D. . 1745 Jetterson Davis Highway, #605 Arlington, VA 22202 Texas Instruments, ne 
William R. White, Kaplan, Russin & Vecchi 1215 17th Street. Edison Electric institute 
Gadot Petrochemical Industries 
i il #1100 Was! X Association of Regionally Accred 
NW, #400 Washington, 0C iddings & Lewis, Ine 
National Constructors Association 


88 ne Engi ee 
Marcus G. Faust, PC (For:Central Utah Water Conservancy District) 
Marcus G. Faust, PC (For-Clark County Nevada-McCarran Intern 


servation). 
Children’s Defense fund * y 
Association of Bank Holding Cos 350.00 
. | American Farm Bureau Federation 8,194.00 
2 — xi 7 Drug Stores, Inc sore 
nera! mi 000. 
Energy Com 625.00 
000.00 
150.00 


. | Eckert Seamans Cherin & Mellott (ForOrmet Corp) .. 

. | Eckert Seamans Cherin & Mellott (for Raven 

Alabama Power Co . renren — — v 
iates, Inc (ForPioneer Mobile Homes) 


Do schon 
Cynthia H. Wiles Consulting, 10898 Woodleat Lane Great Fails, VA 22066 . ae 
. | MERRA ia 2,499.00 | . 

Allied Marketing aye 3 s 394.00 
American Newspaper Publishers Assn .. — 17,113.00 
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QUARTERLY REPORTS* 
*All alphanumeric characters and monetary amounts refer to receipts and expenditures on page 2, paragraphs D and E of the Quarterly Report Form. 
The following reports for the fourth calendar quarter of 1991 were received too late to be included in the published reports for that quarter: 


(NoTE.—The form used for report is reproduced below. In the interest of economy in the RECORD, questions are not repeated, only the essential answers 
are printed, and are indicated by their respective headings. This page (Page 1) is designed to supply identifying data, and Page 2 deals with financial data.) 


PLEASE RETURN I ORIGINAL TO: THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, OFFICE OF RECORDS AND REGISTRATION, 1036 LONGWORTH HOUSE 
OFFICE BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20515 


PLEASE RETURN 1 ORIGINAL TO: THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE, OFFICE OF PUBLIC RECORDS, 232 HART SENATE OFFICE BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20510 
PLACE AN “X” BELOW THE APPROPRIATE LETTER OF URE IN THE BOX AT THE RIGHT OF THE “REP 


“PRELIMINARY” REPORT (‘‘Registration’’): To register, place an X. below the letter P. and fill out page | only. 


“QUARTERLY” REPORT: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an X“ below the appropriate figure. Fill out both page 
1 and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be numbered as page 3.“ and the rest of such pages should be 4.“ 
5.“ **6,"" etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions will accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 


| Year 19 |è REPORT 


PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


lark one square only) 


Is this an Amendment? 
IDENTIFICATION NUMBER O YES O NO 


NOTE on ITEM “A”.—a) IN GENERAL. This Report form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 
(i) Employee — To file as an employee“, state (in Item **B’') the name, address, and nature of business of the employer“. (If the employee is a 
firm [such as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may join in filing a Report as an employee) 
(ii) Employer To file as an employer“, write None“ in answer to Item ‘*B’’. 
(b) SEPARATE REPORTS. An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer's Report: 
(i) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are filed by their agents or 


employees. 
(ii) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are filed by their employers. 
A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FILING: 2. If this Report is for an Employer, list names of agents or employees who will file 


1, State name, address, and nature of business. Reports for this Quarter. 


O CHECK IF ADDRESS IS DIFFERENT THAN PREVIOUSLY REPORTED 


NOTE on ITEM “B’’.—Reports by Agents or Employees. An employee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers, except that: (a) If a 
particular undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but all members of the group are to be named, 
and the contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single 
Report—naming both persons as employers is to be filed each quarter. 


B. EMPLOYER State name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write None. 


NOTE on ITEM C“. -a) The expression in connection with legislative interests.“ as used in this Report, means in connection with attempting, directly or 
indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation. ‘‘The term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amendments, nominations, and other matters pending or 
proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the subject of action by either House’’—§ 302(e). 

(b) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying Act are required to file a Preliminary 
Report (Registration). 

(c) After beginning such activities, they must file a Quarterly Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either received or expended anything 
of value in connection with legislative interests. 


C. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1. State approximately how long legislative interests 2. State the general legislative interests of the person 3. In the case of those publications which the person 
are to continue. If receipts and expenditures in con- filing and set forth the specific legislative interests by filing has caused to be issued or distributed in connection 
nection with legislative interests have reciting: (a) Short titles of statutes and bills; (b) House With legislative interests, set forth: (a) description, (b) 

and Senate numbers of bills, where known; (e) citations Aduantit) distributed, (c) date of distribution, (d) name 


terminated, place an X. in the box at the : of printer or publisher (if publications were paid for by 
| left, so that this Office will no longer expect of Statutes, where known; (d) whether for or against perzon filing) or name of donor (if publications were 


WN such statutes and bills. received as a gift). 
(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed.) 


4. If this is a Preliminary Report (Registration) rather than a ‘‘Quarterly’’ Report, state below what the nature and amount of anticipated expenses will be; and, 
if for an agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. Zf this is a Quarter) Report, disregard this item C4 
and fill out items D and E on the back of this page. Do not attempt to combine a Preliminary Report (Registration) with a Quarterly Report. 4 


STATEMENT OF VERIFICATION 
[Omitted in printing] 


MACE la 
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NOTE on ITEM “D.”—{a) IN GENERAL. The term contribution“ includes anything of value. When an organization or individual uses printed or duplicated 
matter in a campaign attempting to influence legislation, money received by such organization or individual—for such printed or duplicated matter—is a contribution. 
“The term ‘contribution’ includes a gift, subscription, loan, advance, or deposit of money, or anything of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether 
or not legally enforceable, to make a contribution’’—§ 302(a) of the Lobbying Act. 


(b) IF THIS REPORT IS FOR AN EMPLOYER,—{i) In general. tem “D” is designed for the reporting of all receipts from which expenditures are made, or 
will be made, in connection with legislative interests. 

(ii) Receipts of Business Firms and Individuals—A business firm (or individual) which is subject to the Lobbying Act by reason of expenditures which it makes 
in attempting to influence legislation—but which has no funds to expend except those which are available in the ordinary course of operating a business not connected 
in any way with the influencing of legislation—will have no receipts to report, even though it does have expenditures to report. 


(iii) Receipts of Multi-purpose Organizations—Some organizations do not receive any funds which are to be expended solely for the purpose of attempting to 
influence legislation. Such organizations make such expenditures out of a general fund raised by dues, assessments, or other contributions. The percentage of the general 
fund which is used for such expenditures indicates the percentage of dues, assessments, or other contributions which may be considered to have been paid for that 
purpose. Therefore, in reporting receipts, such organizations may specify what that percentage is, and report their dues, assessments, and other contributions on that basis. 
However, each contributor of $500 or more is to be listed, regardless of whether the contribution was made solely for legislative purposes. 


(c) IF THIS REPORT IS FOR AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE.—{i) In general. In the case of many employees, all receipts will come under Items D 5“ (received 
for services) and D 12" (expense money and reimbursements). In the absence of a clear statement to the contrary, it will be presumed that your employer is to 
reimburse you for all expenditures which you make in connection with legislative interests, 


(ii) Employer as Contributor of $500 or More—When your contribution from your employer (in the form of salary, fee, etc.) amounts to $500 or more, it is 
not necessary to report such contribution under D 13 and D 14.“ since the amount has already been reported under D 5,’’ and the name of the employer 
has been given under Item B on page | of this report. 


D. RECEIPTS (INCLUDING CONTRIBUTIONS AND LOANS): 
Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is None. write NONE“ in the space following the number. 


Receipts (other than loans) Contributors of $500 or More (from Jan. ] through this Quarter) 
I. S., Dues and assessments 13. Have there been such contributors? 
Please answer yes or no“: -...vecvesneres 4 


Gifts of money or anything of value 
«Printed or duplicated matter received as a gift 14. In the case of each contributor whose contributions (including 


Receipts from sale of printed or duplicated matter loans) during the period“ from January | through the last 
Received for services (e. g. salary, fee, etc.) 1 a 2 e oe morg: E EAER ae 
TOT. is Q uya 44826 o plain sheets of paper, approxi y size is page, late 
s ab 5 om h n saath, data under the headings Amount! and Name and Address of Contributor”; 
Received during previous Quarters of calendar year and indicate whether the last day of the period is March 31, June 30, September 
. 1 through this Quarter (Add 6 and 7) 30, or December 31, Prepare such tabulation in accordance with the following exam- 
ple: 
Loans Received The term ‘contribution’ includes . . loan . . ."'—§302(a). F 5 et nda +f Contrib 
mount ame a ‘ess of Contributor 
2 * e die i tai oo (Period from Jan. trough. ee 
10. 8. Borroue others during this Quarter $1,500.00 John Doe, 1621 Blank Bldg., New York, N. v. 
11. S.ssseenseneRepaid to others during this Quarter $1,785.00 The Roe Corporation, 2511 Doe Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
A Expense Money and Reimbursements received this Quarter. $3,285.00 TOTAL 


NOTE on ITEM E“. -a) IN GENERAL. The term ‘expenditure’ includes a payment, distribution, loan, advance, deposit, or gift of money or anything of 
value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, io make an expenditure’’—§ 302 (b) of the Lobbying Act. 


(b) IF THIS REPORT IS FOR AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE. In the case of many employees, all expenditures will come under telephone and telegraph (Item 
E 6") and travel, food, lodging, and entertainment (tem E 7°’). 


E. EXPENDITURES (INCLUDING LOANS) IN CONNECTION WITH LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS: 
Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is None.“ write NONE“'“ in the spaces following the number. 


Loans Made to Others—*The term ‘expenditure’ includes a . loan . . — 
Expenditures (other than loans) §302 (b). 
N RESE Public relations and advertising services 12. $... TOTAL now owed to person filing 


Lent to others during this Quarter 
«Repayments received during this Quarter 


2. See- Wages, salaries, fees, commissions (other than Item 1“) 
15. Recipients of Expenditures of $10 or More. 


Gifts or contributions made during Quarter 
If there were no single expenditures of $10 or more, please so indicate by using 


4. S. Printed or duplicated matter, including distribution cost the word NONE“. 

5. S. Oſſice overhead (rent, supplies, utilities, etc.) In the case of expenditures made during this Quarter by, or on behalf of, the 
person filing; Attach plain sheets of paper approximately the size of this 

6. S.. Telephone and telegraph page and tabulate data as to expenditures under the following heading: 


Amount. Date or Dates. Name and Address of Recipiem.“ Purpose. 
Prepare such tabulation in accordance with the following example: 


7. Travel. food, lodging, and entertainment 
5 Amount Date or Dates—Name and Address of Recipien. Purpose 
A $1,750.00 7-11: Koe Printing Co., 3214 Blank Ave., St. Louis, 
.—Printing and mailing circul the 
9. TOTAL for this Quarter (Add **1" through ‘8") n n 
` ; $2,400.00 7-15, 8-15, 9-15: Britten & Blaten, 3127 Gremlin Bldg., 
1 .Expended during previous Quarters of calendar year Washington, D. C.— Public relations 
service at $800.00 per month. 


1 TOTAL from Jan. | through this Quarter (Add. 9 and 10˙ 
$4,150.00 TOTAL 
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Jeffrey Bobeck, 1341 G Sti Molson Breweries USA, Inc 

Do REN Corporation .. 

8 Smith Corona Corp 


Torrington Company . 

American Soc of Assn Executives 
R. Duffy Wall & Associates ... 
Philip Morris Management Corp 
Mortgage Bankers Assn of America 
Oralco Management Services, Inc [for Ormet Corp) 
Oralco Management Services, Inc (For-Ravenswood Aluminum Corp) . 
Boeing Company .. 
Handgun Control, Inc 
Bonneville Pacific Corp 
Recomp, ine 

Solid Waste Composti 
Western Regional Council ... 
Scenic America... 
Association for Commuter Transportation, Inc (ACT) 
Fire Equipment Manufacturers & Services Assn, ne 
Computer Dealers & Lessors As 
Fluor Corporation 

American Assn for Marriage 4 Family Therapy .. 
Halliburton Co 

American Assn fr Marriage 4 Family Therapy .. 


Westvaco 
Health Insurance rae ol America, ie 


Robert ute Bae 1575 £ 
Doyce Boesch, 13 31T F Street, 


N hington, DC 

Mark P. Bolduc, 1125 15th Street, NW, #700 Washin — 20005 
ene R. Bolo, 4000 Boury Center Wheeling, WV 26 

Ewart K. Bana. 1700 55 
Judith . 1225 Eye Street, NW Washin; OC 20005 
ile Associates, Inc, 257 E. 200 South, #925 


z 


Sreet, SE Washington, D 

Bostan Co. 8 808 17th Street, NW, #200 Washington nO 20006 

Kenneth A. Bouldin, 1212 Potomac Street, N NW Washington, DC 20007 .. 
Bowers, 1627 K Street, NW, #300 Washington, DC 20006 


= A. Boyer, 1025 Connecticut Ave., NW, #1200 Washington, “DC 200 
Box 17407 Dulles Airport Washington, DC 20041 .. 

220 K Braden, 2122 N. Galvez Street New Orleans, LA 70115 

Cynthia P. Bradiey, 1625 L Street, NW Washington, DC 20036 


Capitoline * Group Ltd (for City of America) 
Handgun Control 

Federal Strategies e ‘independent Refiners Assn) ... 
Legislative Strategies (For:Bridge Products 

Legislative ro (For:Cogeneration 2 independent “Power Coalition of 


America, int 
Legislative — (For:Donohue & Associates, 8 
Legislative Strategies (For:Globos International, Inc) 


1350⁰000 | $ 
862.50 163.12 


900.00 100.00 


National 1 Turney Federation 

National Assn of Real Estate investment Trusts, Inc. 
Norfolk Southern Cs 
Ameritrust Co, Nat’) Assn .. 
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ican of 


Cynthia A. Brown, 1640 Wisconsin Ave., ee es, OC 20007 sel 


David C. Brown, 2100 Penn: NW, #675 Washi 20037 
Donald K Brown, pice cea — 


Do -St al Airport 26,000.00 
John J. Brown, 50 E Street, SE Washington, DC 20003 5 Eee e en nape ct bis 1.000 00 900.00 
Omer f. Brown — 0 adde * m sau — OC 20006 Davis Wright Tremaine (For: Harns N Waste — Coalition) ..... 1 1,702.00 131.10 
Davis Wright Tremaine (For Lockheed En — 1 & Sciences Ca) a 27,770.00 226.97 
Paul S. Brown, 205 Risk & Insurance — ee 
S. M. Entergy Services, Ine 
Valerie L. New 
William R. National 
ank, Inc 


Aurora Health Care. 
Blood Center of Southeastern Wisconin 


Do 
Oo Children’s Hospital of Wisconsin 
De EDS Corp enn 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
oe 
Jeanne 8 1101 Pennsylvania mes NW, #950 shin. DC DC 20077 
David J. Brugger, | 1350 Connecticut Ave., NW, #200 A OC 20036 


n nsdale, 6071 Aries Drive Salt Lake City, UT 


Don C. Buchanan, 1750 New York Ave., NW Washington, DC Sheet Metal Workers International Asso ........ 
Jeremiah S. „1500 K Street, NW, #200 Washington, De 20008 Thacher Proffitt & Wood (For-Citicorp Mortga; 
Do Thacher Protfitt & Wood (For:Massachusetts Bankers Assn) 
Do Thacher Proffitt & Wood (For:National Council of Savings Insti 
Do Thacher Proffitt & Wood (For:Residential Services Corp 
bo Thacher Proffitt & Wood (For Savings Bank of Life Insurance) 
John G. Buckley, New Pap raa Fuel Laser 
Betsy Naar ington, 938 Sumner Sheridan, WY 82801 Sierra 
Ann — 1 ìcao, 316 Pennsylvania Ave., SE, #400 Washington, DC 
Thomas J. Bulger, Government Relations, inc 1050 17th Street, NW, #510 sin Weahingh OC 20006 . County of Fairfax... 
Do County of San Mateo. 
Do Metropolitan Transportation Commission ... 
De fob Peer Delp 
2 n pers 
David 6. Amoco Corporatio 
— D. 
rgum 
Diane B. 
Kevin M. 
David G. 
Kevin R. 
Timothy 
Wilham Ak-Chin ert Communit Council 
Do Havasupai Tribal Council . 
Do 5 Carlos een = 
BP America, Inc, 1776 Eye Street, NW, Suite 1000 Washington, DC 20006 
C & C Consulting Group, Tint 210 Cameron Street Alexandria, VA 22314 


Debra Cabral, rr Massachusetts 1 NW Washington, o 20002 
John R. Cady, 1 — York Avenue, 


Embassy of Nicaragua . 
Estna Center 
Cammer & e (for Business Council on Indoor Air) .. 


Paul A 1 1225 19th Street, NW Suite 300 Washington, DC 20036 
Nyce for U.N, Retorm-Political Education Committee, 418 7th Street, SE Washington, DC 20002 
C. Thomas Campbell, 1776 Eye Street, NW, #575 Washington, DC 20006 


Jeanne N Campbell-Raupe, inc 1010 Pennsylvania Avenue, SE Washington, ‘DC 20003 Algonquin Gas Transmission .. 


do American Assn of Advertising Agencies 
Do American Nuclear Energy popen 
3 Invest to Compete All 
Do Securities 8 
Bo West — Elect 
inghouse Electric 
Sarah l. 


Clarke D. Camper, 1101 Pennsylvania Ave. thes ington, DC 20006 
Can Manufacturers Institute, 1625 Tete a. NW Washington, DC 20036 
John D. ae: 1735 Jefferson Davis Hwy., #1001 Ai Sane ae 2202 
Brent A. coe a ee 35 — 
Richard R. Cape, 1776 Eye Street, NW, #1000 Washington, 50 20 
Capitoline International Group Ltd, 2001 M Street. NW n DC 2008 


Cone & Drysdaie, Chtd, One Thomas ‘Circle, NW, #1100 Bernt be 20005 


Thiokol Corp 

American Institute of Architects 
BP America, Inc .. 
City of America .. 
Professional Lawn Care Assn of America 


Pry D D. Camilla, 1700 17th Street, NW, #301 ey ton, DC 20009 
Julia Carol, 2530 San Pablo Avenue, #) Berkeley, CA 94702 00.0 
Read Carson Van de Water, 901 15th Street, NW, #500 Washington, DC 20005 
Michael K Casey, 7105 Fort Hunt Road Alexandria, VA 22307 . 
Lawrence J. Cass F \ ; 
e 050 17th Street, NW Washington, DC 20038 


industrial Hygiene Assa) 
Neece Cator & Associates, Inc (For-Association of Small Business Development 


). 
Cator & Associates (For-Design Professional Coalition) ...... 
Cator & Associates (For:Hazardous Waste Action Coalition) 
Cator & Associates 2 Assn of Com, 
Cat ‘or-Southeasterm Lumber Manufacturers 


lor Responsive Politics, 1320 19th Street, NW Washington, DC 20036 
Centerior Energy Corp, P.O. Box 94661 Cleveland, OH 4101-4661 
Michael Cadet. 1820 N Street, NW Washington, DC 20036 


Organization or Individual Filing 


iR 
Ab 
a 
PE 
1115 


3 
i 


=. 


EEE 
ie 
3 


i 
I 


14 

Ie 
Ss 
8 
2 
4 


š 
£ 
5 
2 
az 
8 
: 
fs 


SSSssssssse 


z 


Miji Road Alexandria, VA 22314 
Michas) Conjon, 1818 N Street, NW, #200 Washington, DG 20038 
Francis 1 Conners, 100 indiana ‘Aven 


HE 


jashington, DC a 

reet, #500 Fairfax, VA 22030 
#511 Washington, DC 20036 .. 

E Cota 16201 Siret MM, #1200 Washington, BE Zi 
lin, Washington Street Alexandria, VA 22314 
|, 100 indiana Avenue, NW Washington, DC 20001 
i for Educational Development & Research, 2000 1 Street, NW, #601 Washington, DC 20036 
American Homeowners, 7927 Jones Branch Drive, #600-S McLean, VA 22102 
all, 1319 F Street, NW, #1000 Washington, DC 2000 
J. Cove, 1625 K Street, OC 2 


D Street, SE Washington, DC 2000 —.— 
. Cox, 2300 N Street, NW, #725 Washington, DC 20037 


H 


St., NW, 


i 


i 


p 


Mark J. 
Thomas 


one H. Cromwell, inc, 6709 Georgia Street Chevy Chase, MO 20815 


Mark E. Crosby, 1110 N Glebe Rd #500 Arlington, VA 22201-4716 
Pete Cruz, P.O. Box 1000-476 Duluth, MN 55814 .. 
John p Curran, 905 16th St., NW Washington, DC 20006 
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American Foundation for AIDS Research... 

American Postal Workers Union, AFL-CIO .. 

Coalition of Publicly Traded Limited Part 

Columbia Falls Aluminum Company 

Council of Infrastructure Financing 
d Industries Assn 


1,000.00 33.00 


11,500.00 


1,075.00 | — 


al Aid & Defenders Assn 
District of Columbia Chamber of Commerce . 


Air Transport Assa of 
American Feed Industry Assn 


x 71,258.00 
City of Globe — 

Sacks Tierney Kasen & Kerrick (for City ot Tucson) 
American Psychiatric Assn 
Allied-Signal, ine . 
Golden Gate Petroleum International 
Gold Fields Operating Co-Mesquite .. 


857 50 
2,374.00 


ATEQ Corporation . 
Electro Scientific Industries, inc 


Pee Sonny Cag 
and Communi lege .. 
Sequent Computer 

Sisters of Providence 
Tektronix, ine . 
United Sewerage 
Washington County 
Western Coating Inc 
National Tank Truck Carriers, Inc 
Automotive Parts Rebuilders Assn... 
Automotive Refrigeration Products Institute 


National Assn of Letter Carriers 
Manutactured Housing institute 8.500. i 
10,008.87 10,008.87 
. 110,714.00 


13,370.00 
ext tal Services — 
National Waterways Conference, Inc 
National Comm to Preserve Social 
Food Research & Action Center 
Printing Industries of America, Inc 
Capitoline International Group Ltd (For-Professionat Lawn Care Assn of Amer- 


ica). 

Consumer Federation of America .......... 
Hospital Association of New York State 
Norfolk Southern Corp... 

Wallace Associates Prea 
International Assn of Machinists & Aerospace Workers 
Wackenhut Corporation „....issssrosessnss 
American Institute of Merchant Shippin, 
Panhandle Eastern Corp 
Society for Human Resou 
National Assn of Letter Carriers . 


National Assn of Private Psychiatric Hospitals .. 
Sporting Goods Manufacturers Assn (SGMA) .. 
CBS Television Network Affiliates Assn 

Campaign for U.N. Reform-Political Education Committee 
Murphy & Demory, Ltd For Anglo American Auto Auctions, Inc) 

Murphy & Demory, Ltd. (For Csdie & Wireless North America, Inc) 
American Institute of Architects . 
American Cement Alliance, Inc 
Mary Kay Cosmetics, inc . 
National Assn of Margarine M; 
— & Diamond (for foundation for 

nc 


EDO Co 
MTS Systems Corp 
Special Industrial Radio Service Assn, Inc 


Laborers’ Inti Union of North America, AFL-CIO . 
National Coordinating Comm for Multiemployer Plans 


Motorcycle Riders Foundation, Inc 

American Psychiatric Assn 8,107.00 643 

r ier saebatine till E E na ee. WERC 
37,100.00 36,828.34 

American Cynamid Company (For: 825,00 663.48 


International Technology Corporati 
Vencor Inc .. 


American Tunaboat Assn... 
Port Blakely Tree Farms .... 
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Seattle Times 


1 ente ae 
n . 133 Connecticut Ave., “WW, #1000 Washington, “OC 20036 0 1 0 
* 
Do .... 
Maryann 778 Washington, ne i 
Want 0. h Washington, DC 20036 
baar EAn i e Bice 8 
Do — 
Do 
Paul W. 
James L. Denson, 1250 


C Street, NW, 
248 19th Street, NW Washington, 50 2000 
„ 1775 Pennsylvania Ave., NW, #500 Washington, DC 20006 


A 
11 


. | NYNEX Corp 

5 1 Financial Services 
Piedmont Environmental Services . 

Potomac Capital Investment Corp 

Premark International . 

Primerica, Inc 

Semiconductor ‘industry Association .... 


Teacher Insurance | 
Tribune Broadcasting Co . 
US. Coalition for Fair Lum 
Us Telephone Assn 
Union Pacific Corp. 
— * Loar cl Corporation 


1877.00 


JJ ⁵³ 


Kendall P. Dester, 9 Country Club 1 Pe AL 3660 
Alex J, DeBoissiere, 


Federal Express Corp 
United Technologies 13 


Thomas C. — 2170 Piedmont Road, NE Atlanta, . | Orkin Exterminating Co, Inc ... 
Walter E. Diercks, 1730 M St., NW, #412 Washington, DC 20059 — Advertising Assn of America, inc 
U Baraud Road Scarsdale, ay ple i American Civic League 


Joseph J, DioGuardi, 50 

Direct Selling Association, 1776 K Street, NW Washin 
Dixon 2 Laer. on * . 5 NW, nn Michael McGehee & Assn (For: Institute for Clinical PET) .. 
Southern California Rapid Transit District (SCRTD) 
Southland Corporation 


Jetfrey A. Dodson, 1700 North Moore R siyn, . | Boeing Company ........ 
Julie k Doerr, 1600 M St. NW Washington, DC 20036 Investment Company In 
James F. Doherty, 1129 20th St. NW, #600 Washington, DC Group Health Assn of Americ: 
Robin C. Dole, 1101 Connecticut Avenue, NW, #500 en oc Century 21 Real Estate Corp 


American Trucking Assas, Inc 


Mil ia, VA 22314 
Donohue & Associates, Inc, 11240 Waples il Road, #100 Fairfax, VA 22030 . 


David L. Donovan, 1200 18th Street, NW Washington, DC 20036. Association of independent Television St 10800 00 
Daniel Dooley. 1001 Pennsylvania Ave., NW, Suite 1350 Washington, DC 20004 Kahn, Soares & — 4 A (For:Mid- vali — patti 15,693.00 1,634.24 
Kahn Soares & Conway (For Westlake Farms) .. a 


Linda Doortee-Fi „ 600 New Hampshire Avenue, NW, #1111 Washin * OC 20037 Appraisal Institute 


Jettrey D. Doranz, 1000 Connecticut Ave., NW, #706 Washington, o: Palumbo & Cerrell, Inc (For:American Insurance Assn) .. A 
Doris Day Animal League, 900 2nd Street, NE, #303 ashing, BE 2000 : 313060 20,311.00 


Dean F. Dort ll, 1667 K Street, NW, #1230 Washington, 

R. J. Doubrava, 1629 K Street, NW, #501 Washington, DC 20006 

w 44A 1244 19th Street, NW Washington, DC 20036 
& Albertson, 1255 23rd St. NW, Suite 500 Washing! 


Deere & Company .. 
Delta Air Lines, Inc 
Defenders of Wildlife 
Canadian Committee f 


gir Gellar Conemancatins, Inc, et al. . 
ki icago $ tia 
è Dofasco, Inc, et al. 210.37 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Bo Washington Area Bankers Ass 
lashini a Bankers Assn 
Do.. Worldspan „n... 
Charles P. National Machine 
M. Theresa Mutual of Omaha Co .. 
Fran Du Melle, American Lung Assn 
Stan Dublinske Amencan Speech-Language-Hearing Assn. 
Arianne M. oo #670 en OC 20005 Koch Industries, Inc . e 
Tim Dudgeon, 1 Sie iW 104909 Washington, DC 20005 Distilled Spints Council of the U.S., Inc 2,000.00 
John ata 1.20810 Capital St. SE, Washington, DC 20003 Associated Industries of Florida 3,000.00 
r Central Florida Research Pa 1,000.00 
D 5 Greater Orlando Aviation Authority 3,000.00 
D 15 Hvide Shipping. ine 2,000.00 
National Food Processor As ‘Assn 600.00 


~. | Caltex Petroleum Corp a 
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6,000.00 


Douglas A Durante, 7315 Wisconsin Avenue, NW. #515 East l MD 20814 


uels Development Coalition ........... 
Chris Durbin, 1630 Duke Street Alexandria, VA 22314-3465 . 


Clean Fi 
. | Nationa! Rural Letter Camiers Assn 


Jean Durning, 900 17th Street, NW Washington, OC 20006 .. Wilderness Society .. 
Katherine M. Dutilh, 1100 Connecticut Ave., NW, #1300 Washington, DC 20036-8101 Milliken 2 Company 
William P. DuBose IV, 1050 17th St., NW, #700 Washington, DC 20036 National Ocean Industries Assn 


Roderick J. 5075 N Street, NW Washington, DC 80885 
Stuart S. Dye, M Street, NW Washington, DC 20036 
Dyer Ellis Joseph & Mills, 600 New Hampshire Ave., NW, #1000 Washington, DG 20037 


~ | American Mining Congress 
Graham & James 5 reagh Hawaii Cruises) .. 
Air Ti Assn of Amel 


Pam Eaton, 900 8 OC 20008 
Robert Eaves, 2214 Paddock Way, #900 Grand Prairie, TX 
Ed Graves & Associates, 2001 Street, ayi 4th Floor Wasington, 


1 & Burling 
American Institute of 
Caterpillar, Ine 
Alliance of Government Managers 
Hack G. Elis 5 0 ashington, DC 2003s . | American Mining Congress 

Dorothy A. Ellsworth, 1300 4 — 58 NW Washington, oc se . | International Assn of — & Aerospace Workers . 
Employee Relocation Council, 1720 N St. NW Washington, DC 20036 ..... ay 


diey Jr., Harvard Law School Cambridge, MA 02138 .. 

Eisenberg, 1735 New York Avenue, NW Washington, DC 

L Elder, 100 NE. Adams Street Sg h IL 61629-1430 . 
Ellis, 1120 eae 9 Roseville, CA 95678 .. 


Philip W. Engle, 1825 Eye St. NW, #400 Washin + di 
J. Barry Epperson, 324 in Mall, #900 Tulsa, OK 74103 ..... Associated Wire Rope Fabricators .. 


Billy Lee Evans, 1301 — Ave., NW, an — DC 20036 B.L Evans & Associates (For.Great Western Financial Co fp) .. 
8 L. Evans & Associates (For:Paul Revere Life Insurance 8 
David C. Evans, 1200 18th Street, NW, Washing 


Lynwood J. Evans, 1020 19th Street. NW, #780 Wes r 
er Evans, 1615 Set, #1220 Wastin Je on 


William D. Fay, 1001 19th St. North, #800 Arlington, VA 22202. 
Federal Judges Association, Suite 110 111 West Washington Street icago, ~ 
Federal Kemper Life Assurance Co, Kemper Bidg. D-3 Long Grove, IL 60049 

Federation of Behavioral Psychological & Cognitive Sciences, 750 First Street, NE Room 5004 


4242. 
Robert Feenstra, 13545 Euclid Avenue Ontario, CA 91761 
Elliot J. Feldman, 901 15th Street, NW, #1250 Washington, DC 20005-2301 


Jay Feldman, 600 Sandtree Drive, #107 Palm Beach Gardens, FL 33403 
Claudia Feller, 750 First Street, NE Room 5004 W T. n, DC 20002-4242 
Fensterwald & Alcom, 1952 Gallows Road Vienna, VA 22182 . 

George f Fenton J, 1920 N Street, NW Washington, DC 20038 
Wiliam Fergus Jt, 1730 Rhode Island Ave., NW, #400 Washington, DC 2003 


Milk Producers Council for Dat Farmers for Responsible Dairy Policy) 
‘a o & Feldman (For:Government of Quebec, Ministry of International At 


ing Sports Coalition, Inc. 

I- of Behovioral Psychological 2 Cognitive Sciences 

Concerned Federal Railroad Administration Employees 

American Mining Congress .. 

tupim Company 160700 of Alhambra) / 

Ferguson Company (For City 1 id 
of Livermore, CA ... 


a 
Lessssfsssssssss se I 


U.S. Borax & Chemical Corp 
Mortgage Bankers Assn of America 
foa Research & Action Center 


Michael J. Ferrell, 1125 15th Street, 23 OC 20005 
Robert J. Fersh, 1875 Connecticut Avenue, NW, #540 ae. DC 20009 
Fiber Fabric & Apparel Coalition for Trade, 1801 K Street, NW, #900 Washington, OC 2000s 
Financial Services Council, 1225 19th St., NW, #410 Washington, DC 20036 

Sharon R. Fine, 1776 K Street, NW Washington, DC 2000 


Washington Citizens for World Trade . 
Investment Company institute 
Sea-Land Service, Inc . 


Consumer Federation 
American Collectors Assn 
Westinghouse Electric Corp 
Defenders of Wildlife ....... 
184 Northern Railroad Co 
Dayton Hudson Corp 

National oe of Chain ug “Stores, Inc 
Flack, ine (Fot Spiegel, Inc) -v.s.o 
. | Brotherhood of —— of Way Empfoyes 
. | Environmental Defense Fund 

Murphy & Demory, Ltd. (For: Cable & Wireless North America, inc) 
Murphy & Demory, Ltd. K ee Energy Company) 


ington, 
Carleton W. Fish, P.O, Box 39106 Minneapolis, MN 55435-0106 
J. Paris Fisher, 1801 K St., NW, 4800 Washington, DC 20006 
John Fitzgerald, 1244 19th Street, NW Washington, OC 20036 
Alan M. Fitewater, 3700 Continental Plaza 777 Main Street Fort Worth, TX 76102 
Susan My Flack, 1100 Connecticut Ave, NW, #1200 Washington, DC 20038 


Do 
Mac A. Fleming, 12050 Woodward Ave. Detroit, MI 48203-35 
Karen Hae 875 Connecticut Ave. NW, #1016 Washngion, 06 20009 . 
was Fon, 2300 N Street, NW, #725 Washington, DC 20037 


15 Murphy & Demory (For: 
Ruth Flower, Friends Committee on National 
Veronica M. Floyd, 3306 1 Tree C oe Nexandria, VA wiii Brunswick Corp 
Focus on the Family, 420 N. Ave. Colorado Springs, 


R. D. Folsom, 1317 F Street, i 14400 Washagon, oc 


Do 
Tonnie ee ace eae be ae ayy NW. AON shingon; OC 20004 


R. Dutty Wall & Associates .. 


John P. Ford, One bose Ay are Battle Creek, MI Kellogg Co 

Foreman & Heidepriem, 1112 ‘eth Street NW, 750 peters de 26036 Coalition to Protect the Integrity of 4 Trademarks . 
0 = United Food & Commercial Int’) Uni 

Edward H.  Forgotson, "1020 - 16th Street, NW, Suite 300 Washington, “DC 20036 American Share Insurance Corporation 
+d N Enserch Corporation .... 


Exhide Corporation ...... 


150. 
166. 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
.00 
.00 
.06 
.00 
.00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
08 


888888888 


H 
4 
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Do GNB, Ae 
Do 
Do .. 
3 err ca bara 
ne al Insurance 
by 1. i — wie 3 eR Union Pacific Corp ii 
i A N n Association Francaise des Banques .. 
Patrick Forte, 888 17th Street, NW, #312 Washington, DC 20006 .......... . | Association of Financial Services Companies 
Nison B. Fortier, 1745 Jefferson Davis h diay sy NA 22 
Tracy Fortson, 818 Connecticut Ave., NW, igton, 
Richard C. Fortuna, 1440 New York Ave., NW, #310 , OC 
Maria Foscarinis, 918 F Street, NW, #412 OC 20004 .......... 
Bruce Foster, 2100 8 Ave, NW, #675 OC 20037 
Nissa T. Fox, 655 15th . 20005 soson. 
Barbara Fox, 1101 A I ‘Avenue, NW, Washington, DC 20077 
Fox — & Tumer, 750 17th Street, NW, #1100 Washington, DC 20006 on. as eee | AMOFICAM SOC OF Clinical Oncoöog n „ 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do. 
Do 
Do 
— 
Fox Group, USA Ltd, P.O. Box 1831 Charleston, SC 29402 iid R 
Phillip L Fraas, | Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., #800 Washington, DC 20001 ction Credit Assn) .. 00 
Do. 1 Watkinson & Miller [for Rational Milk Producers Federation) .. a 00 |. 
Michael Wi RT ONT OO 4 045.23 
Douglas Independent Petroleum Assn of America .... Bi | A SG 
Jobn L. National Presto Industries, Inc i 3,137.50 
Peter M. Co 7,500.00 Pee SL 
Fi 1,500.00 150.00 
2,000.00 480.00 
James T. ington, DC f 
Freer & Magis, Chtd, 1000 Thomas Jefferson St., NW, #600 Washington, DC 20007 see | Daiymen, inc 
—1. P. Friedlander Jr., 1250 Eye Street, NW, #400 Washington, DC 20005 
Gay Friedmann, 555 13th Street, NW, #300W Washin, 20008 . 
— of Portland, OR 97202 .. 
Charles Federal Home Loan Mortgage Corp ... 
Jetfrey Fri Union Pacific Corp ... 
— 4 . Aluminum Assn, Inc . 
Galland Kharasch Morse & Garfinkle, P.C., 1054 31st Street, NW Second Floor Washington, DC 20007 b | Air Jamaica, Id 


South Africa Sugar Association 
Textile Rental Services Assn of America 


Committee tor the Study of rican 
American Academy of Physician Assistants 
perese Financial Companies ......... 


. Gaski urphy & Demory, Ltd (For-Calitornia 
Kathy Gavett, P.O. iA National Assn of Chain Drug Stores 
Ruthann Geib, i American Sugarbeet Growers A839 


Society for Human Resource Management 000. ie 
—.— Y e eee eee 15,403.00 


Ite! Rail Corp, et 3. 
American Bakers Assn 


an 
Pacific Telesis Group ..... 
National Assn of Realtors .. 
American Public Health Assn 
American Mining Congress 
Exxon Corporation .......« 
American Cotton Shippers Assn 
National Forest Products Assn 
Atantic Richfield Company ..... 
Pacitic Lumber & Shipping Co 
American Assn for Marriage & Family Therapy .. 
International Mobil Machines Cop. 
U.S. Telephone ASSN . 
American Assn tor Counseling & Development 
Zero Population Growth, Inc 
Mobil Corp 


250 Connecticu 


Bress, 1 


Katherine Gleeson, 1400 Sixteenth Street, NW, #320 Washington, DC 20035 
Gallows Rd Room 3C 004 Fairfax, VA 22037-0001 .... 
ji 200 Washington, DC 20006 


„ 1 
Horace D. Godfrey, 910 16th St. NW, S-402 Washington, DC 20006 
d 55 NC 27850 
, 2530 San Pablo Avenue, #) Berkeley, CA 94702 


1400 K Street, NW, #801 Washington, DC 20008 
1533 New Hampshire br NW 


A ghis o. 

General Aviation Manufacturers Association . 
National Assn of Retired Federal Employees . 
National Pest Control Assn 


i 
Š 


, CA 92227 
k 2027 Massachusetts Avenue, NW Washington, DC 20036 
L Goldtarb, Goldfarb & Singer 918 16th Street, NW, #503 Washington; DC 20003 
Goldschmidt, inc, 222 S.W. Columbia, #1850 Portland, OR 97201 . 


n 
£ 
: 
g 


Gotod 
, Golub, 2027 Massachusetts Ave., NW Washington, OC 
F. Goodstein, 1350 Connecticut Avenue, NW, #110 

1. Gordon, 1401 Eye St. NW, #200 Washington, DC 200 


JUA 
eee m 
ZR 
A] 
£ 
= 


f 
st 
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Employer/Client Receipts Expenditures 

„~ | National Assn of Letter Carriers e 10,217.47 

Capitoline international Group Ltd (For:City of America) .. 8 

? N International Group, Ltd (For-Professional Lawn Care 2,026.00 

Barbara i Metropolitan Analysis & Retrieval Systems, Inc (Mars, Inc) 11,300.00 

Edward M. 5 American Mining Congress e 

Kaylene H. i Bath Iron Works Corp 1 

— Greenberg. w a 
Anne Greenfield 77 of 


HHEN 


i 


Amy R. Hammer, 1899 L St., NW, #1100 Washington, DC 20036 
nai A Hammond, 5010 Wisconsin Ave., NW, #118 Washin 
Nolan W. Hancock, 2722 Merrilee Drive, Suite 250 Fairfax, VA 22031 
Rose M. Hanes, G Street, NW, #1003 Washington, DC 
Erling Hansen, 1129 20th Street, NW, #600 Washington, DC 20036 
Grant W. Hanson, 507 Second Street, NE N oc o —— 
Roden N. Harbor, P.O. Box 1492 El Paso, TX 79978 „u...un El Paso Natural Gas Co 
Saundra J. Hardbower, 3050 K Street, NW, #330 Washin: National Club Assn ........ 
Sandra K henii 7981 Eastern Avenue Silver Spring, MO 20910 
Harker Firm, 530 Ww, 
Charles y 
Wiley C. 
Richard M. Ha 
rs 
an 
ioe 
Margaret V. 
do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Pamela 
Haulers 
John 175 Boeing Company 
Robert T. Conway & Company (For-Academy of Rail Labor 
Steven L Citizens for an Alternative Tax System 
Holly Eli Doris Day Animal Lesgbe 
Janis Assn of Americas Public Television Stations 36.55 
Health Insurance Assn of America, Inc, 1025 Connecticut Ave., NW Washington, DC 20036 4%½%„%„% „%% „„„„%ĩ 379,502.38 
Willi Hecht Spencer & Associates, Inc (For-Bixby Ranch 4 
Hecht Spencer & Associates, Inc (For:Boy 
Hecht Spencer & Associates, Inc (For-Brown & Williamson To! 
Hecht Spencer & Associates (Fot: General Atomic: 
Hecht Spencer & Associates, Inc (For: 
Hecht Spencer & Associates (Fot Mars. Inc) ........ 
Hecht Spencer & i x 
Hecht Spencer & Associates (Fo Al Telecommunications) ........... 
Hecht Spencer & p 
Bixby Ranch o 1,000.00 
Boy Scouts of America ... 1,000.00 
Do Brown & Williamson Tobacco Com 2,500.00 
Do General Ames 1,000.00 
Do Mars, inc 000 00 
Do Mid-American 000 00 
Do MCI Telecommmunications 000.00 
Do National Automatic Merchan 000.00 
Do x Charles E. Smith Management, inc 000.00 
Barbara D. Heffernan, 1776 | Street, NW, #200 Washington, DC 20006 Anheuser-Busch Companies, Inc 
Heideman Cardin, P.C., 1025 Connecticut Avenue, NW, #1017 Washington, DC 20036 Health Care for Amenca, inet 
Richard Helfer, 4 World Trade Center New York, NY 10048 York Mercantile Exchange 
Lewis M. Helm, 7000 Millwood Road Bethesda, MD 20817 ... jated Public Sa! 
Edward A. Helme, 444 N. Capitol Street, #602 Washington, DC 2000 .. Alliance for Acid Rain Control 
Robyn L. Henderson, 1726 M Street, NW, #902 Washington, DC 20036-4502 .. American Lung Assn 
Dennis A. Henigan, 1225 Eye Street, NW Washi 0005 — 4 — lac 


Hessian co 100 
Gerald ' iH, 375 Northbridge Road, #350 Atlanta, GA 30350 
Patricia Hill, 1250 Connecticut Avenue, NW Washington, 


Zero Population Growt! 
E. | du Pont de Nemours & Co. . 
American Psychological Assn (APA) . 
Aroostook Band of Micmacs .... 
Association of Navajo Community-Controlled School Boards . 
Black Mesa Community School Board .. 


Sheila E. Hixson, 750 First Street, NE, Washington, DC 20002-4242 .... 
Hobbs Straus Dean & Wilder, 1819 H St. NW, #800 Washington, OC 2000 


2798979777777 
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Narragansett Indian Tribe ... 
National Indian Education Assn 
National ne American Publi 


Norton Sound Health Corp .. 
ve Fre 125 Public Satety Commission 


1 1 


774 


SSsssrese 


755 
= 
i 


gerers 


z 
7 
A 
4 


iners’ Assn .. 
lies’ Garment Workers’ Union _. 


2223 
j 

GA 
ge 
ee 


n& poration ... 
hore A Dime Savings Bank of New York 
Do. Stuzin & Camner 
Do. U.S. League of Savings institutions . 
William International Assn of 3 & Aerospace Workers 
Bruce na Equipment Corp 
Gerard 
Everett at General Foods, Inc 
Michael National Assn of Mort 


Louisiana Pacific 


e 


971497 | 9,714.97 
4,000.00 30.00 


ington, DC 20005 American Some Alliance, Inc 
DC 20015 National Assn of Surety Bond pan 

1. Coastal Corporation 
Louisiana State University Foundation.. 
Philip Morris, 
Seneca Resou 


6,000.00 | .. 1 
5,054.14 156.08 


tics). 
bey sno & Associates, Inc (For:Warner-Lambert Co (For: Pharmaceutical 


ap tik 214 N. ign * 15 Madison, Wi 53703 Sens Club .. 
Ly OC 20001 ‘American Fed ‘Of Teachers . 

c 20006 Dow Chemical Co . 

Religious Coalition for Abortion Rights 
W.N. Honter & Associates . 


Long island Lighting Co 
National Club ‘ation . 


Circuses, et al ...... 471.38 112.25 
Ee , |) A een 
Fragomen Del Rey & Bernsen, We {for Nationa! Hockey League) 6,234.23 133.45 
Fragomen Del Rey & Bersen, P.C. (for IBM) eee eee 3 
trish Immigration Reform Movement (IRM) 1,507,88 103.52 


McDonald's Corp 
Te Search Group, ine 


1,900.00 15.88 
jons 15,247.00 15,247.00 
1 DC 20004. 

Industrial Department, AFL-CIO. Ba 16th St. NW. #301 Washington, DC 20006 37,427.00 
Amie Ingber, 1615 H Street, NW Washi , DC 20062 35.00 
Institute of International Bankers, 2931 ‘Avenue New 
i Tag anagem mama Workers of America (UAW) 


eee | 65,083.68 
127,385.47 | 127,385.47 


international Assn of Machinists & Aerospace Workers, 1300 Connecticut Ave., NW Washington, DC 20036 .. eee e 40,394.70 
W 2. Business-Government Counsellors, Inc, 818 Connecticut Ave., NW, #1200 Washington, DC 20006 Hercules, ine 111.90 
Do Procter & Gamble 166.09 
Totes, Be 55.04 
Uniroyal Chemical Company, Inc 76.17 
USR dn ine . 86.39 
Xerox 8 466.95 
i ustries reet 2,824:00 
international Speedway Corp, 1801 Volusia Avenue Danone Beach, FL 32114 21,460.13 
investment Company Institute, 1600 M St., NW Washington, DC 20036 72819.87 
Richard |, 1515 Wilson 190.83 
Iron Ore 114,775.79 
Amy F. Isaacs, . 05 2 
Robert R. Isaacs, 200 Eighth Avenue South Nashville, TN 3/203 
Wins Philli 
do 
Do 
Do 
Do .. 
bo 
Bobby J. Jackson, 1920 N Street, ag gon at DC 20036 . American Mining Con; 
Glenn Jackson, 1667 K Street, NW, #800 1 DC 20006 Williams Companies, Inc 
Kelleen W, Jackson, 600 nd Avenue, SW, #700 Washini 
Thomas C. 


E 
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Computer Sciences Corp 
Labor-Management eT ry 
Edwin S. American Fed of State County & Municipal Employees 
Kevin Jette — Handgun Control, IC . 
Wendell Jeff . | Wichita District Farm Credit Council 
Joseph S. Abbott Laboratories o...n En 
Linda Jen Health In: 
Jenner & Adhesive & Sealant Council, nc 
Do ‘American Assn 
Do American 
Do American 
p American 
— Dental Gold Institute 
Do. international Soc for 
Do. MCI Communications COM . z 
De .. National Assn of Casualty & Surety Agents 8573.10 
Do . National Assn of Life Underwriters 14895.30 
Do 1 Assn 14,895.30 
Do g ere 
Do . 
Carole P. 
Richard H. Jeni 
Ronald P. 
David H. 
John W. Johnson, 
Susan E. John: 
David A 
Allan R. Jones, 2200 Mill 
Belva W. 
David R. Jones, 105 East 22nd Street New York, NY 190 10 
Randall T. Jones, 
Robin Wa Health 7 
Theodore South Central Bell Telephone ....... 
l: United Companies Financial Corporation 
Jones Day Reavi Health Policy Coalition... 
Jones Wal Audubon Institute, Inc 
Do Freeport-McMoRan Resou 
Do. Internationa! Shipholding Corp 
o Montana Sulphur & Chemical 
Do New Orleans Sports Foundation . 
Do ~. : - Tad Gormley Project, ne . 
James Jordan Associates, Inc, 1825 K Street, NW Washington, DC 20006 Consortium for International Earth Science into. 


Network 
228 Diagnostic & Instrumentation Laboratory at Mississippi Univ. 
~ | National Multi Housing Council 
Blue Cross & Blue Shield Assn 
„ | American Express (o 
. | Hotel Employees & Restaurant Employees Int'l Union . 
International Speedway Com 


Diana Jost, 655 15th Street, NW, #350 Washington, DC 20005 
mapi Juliano Associates, 2555 M Street, NW, #303 Washington, DC 20037 


Stock Information Group 

U.S, Telephone Assa.. 

Kahn Soares & Conway (For.California Bean Growers Assn) . 

Kahn Soares & Conway (For:Mid-Valley Water Authority) ... 
Soares & (For: Westlake Fi 


Hans Kaehier, P.O. Box 118 Cold Spring Harbor, NY 1172 
Jan L. . — 1001 Pennsylvania Ave., NW, #1350 Washington, DC 20004 — 


Kahn n r e I cle eo na aamrt 
California Bean Growers Assn 
Do .... Central 
Do 
Do 
Do 
James L. a 
Donald J, Kaniewski, 905 16th St., NW Washi 
Dennis R. Kanin, Foley Hoag & E American Insurance Assn ... 


Oo . Cambridge Redevelopment Authority 

Do. Humane Society of the U.S., et ai. .. 

Do. Iroquois Gas Transmission Systems 

Do. National Venture Capital Assn 

Do. Thermedics, ine t 
James W. Kanouse, 1700 North Moore Street, 21st Floor Rosslyn, VA 22209 Boeing Company .. 14 
S, Steven Karalekas, 1250 Connecticut Avenue, NW, #318 Washington, DC 20036 ... Karalekas & McCahill (For:Allpoints Intemational, 12.00 

Do. Karalekas & McCahill (For:American Retirees Assn) : 

Do. Karalekas & McCahill (For:Gates Rubber Company, 1.60 
David A A 3 American Soc of Cataract & Refractive Surgery 
George Kassouf, 1601 Connecticut Avenue, NW, #600 Washington, Alliance for Justice 
Katten Muchin Zavis & Dombroff, 1025 Thomas Jefferson Street, NW, #700 E & 


tion & Indepe 
Consolidated Natural Gas Service Co, Inc 


Do 
Do Environmental Tax Policy Alliance 
Do Future Water International ...... s 
Do National Assn of Independent Colleges & Universities = 
Do Natural Gas Vehicle Coalition ..... 1,135.25 
Do Northwestern Memorial Hospital . 834.75 
Do ional Transportation Authority 617.71 
Do Publishers ASSO . 333,90 
Anthony P. Kavanagh, 2100 Penn. Ave., #675 Washington, Consolidated Edison Co of New York, 2,400.00 1,018.98 
Catherine M. Keane, 1667-K Street, NW, #800 Washington, i Williams Companies, Inc ~... 
David L Keating, 3415 Shepherd Chevy Chase, MD 20815 . National Taxpayers Union 
Richard F. Keating, 1776 | Street, NW, #200 Washington, DC 20006 


a 
E 


in & Cate, 1201 New York Ave.. Penthouse Washington, DC 


Gas 

Arkansas Western Gas Company . 
Arkia Exploration Company 
TNR WG cee 
General Instrument Corporation 
Group Health, ine nsss 
Indeck Energy Services, inc 
Williams Companies ..... 
Keete Company (For:Alarm Industry Communications Committee) 
.. | THC Intemational (For-international Public Relations Co, Ltd) ........ 
M International (For-Mexican Dept of Commerce & Industrial Develop: 
* Keete Co (for Sanders Associates, Inc) 

. 5) , jashington, 1 International Mass Retail Assn 
1 Michael i j th Steet, NW, #1207 Washington, DC ESOP Association of America .. 
wl J. Kelley, 2727 North Central Ave. Phoenix, AZ 85004. p U-Haul Intl, Inc... 
S. Kelly, Dow Corning 1800 M Street, NW, Suite 325 South Washington, DC 20036 Dow Corning Corp 
Cynthia K Kelly, 8101 Glenbrook Bethesda, MD 20814-2749 ee — American Assn of Blood Banks 


. Keefe, 444 N. Capitol Street, #711 Washington, DC 20001 


SR errr 


Organization or Individual Filing 


i 
85 
= 
H 
i 
8 
7 
i 
3 


NW, #1000 Washin 
1025 Thomas Jefferson St. 


z 
i 


17 1 
e 
l 
4 


Pa 


2 
= 


g 
$ 


2827 


ag 
8 


E 


x 

2 

39 
2 


3 


HEHH 


i 


Do 
John R. Kyte, 1455 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW, #1000 Washington, DC 20004 
Labor-Management Maritime Committee, Inc, 444 Capitol Street, 8th FI Washington, DC 20001 
Laborers’ Inti Union of North America, AFL-CIO, 905 16th St., NW Washington, DC 20006 
Bruce C. Ladd Jr., 1350 | Street, NW Washington, DC 20005 


LaForge, 1150 Connecticut Ave., NW, shi 
Wayne R. LaPierre Jr., 1600 Rhode stand Ave., NW Washin 
Barbara Leach, 777 14th Street, NW 

Leadership Conference on Civil Rights, 2027 
Leadership Conference Education Fund, 2027 
League of American investors, 600 Hampshire 


Road, #200 Westlake Village, 
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Appraisal Institute .... 
National Assn of Private 


Peace Political Action Committee 
American Fed of State County & 
Business Roundtable 
Forest Farmers Assn 
Munana Elect hoy al Googe 
juni 

Software Productivity Consortium .... 

U.S. Sprint Telecommunications Co 

United Airlines, ine 
Un of Georgia 


Kahn, Soares & Conway (For:National Argricultural — Assn) 
Kahn Soares & Conway (For:Westiake Farms) 
National Venture Capital Association ... 


Equifax, inc 
Search Group, Inc 
National Solid Wa: 
University of 
National Foreign Trade 

Association of Private Pension & Plan: 
American Fed of State County & Municipal Employees 
Industrial Union Department (AFL-CIO) 

American Mining Congress 
National Assn of Wheat Growers 
Union of Concerned Scientists 
American Mining Congress 


ConAgra, ne 400.00 3 
Waste Management, Inc 812.00 586.24 
Chamber of Commerce of the US. .00 . 


Education Resources Institute 
Financial Security Assurance 

First National Bank of Omaha 
Louisiana Public Facilities 
Municipal Bond Insurance 
Smith Harris Upham & Co 
New England Council, Inc 


Motorola, ine 

Allied-Signal Aerospace Co, Inc. 
Conference of State Bank Supervisors . 
Bath Iron Works Cotp 


National Assn of Chain Drug Stores 
Eckert Seamans Cherin & Mellott (Fe 
New York Stock Exchange, Inc 


American Seed Trade Assn 
Anheuser-Busch Companies, Inc 
Highway Users Federation for Safety & Mobility 
National Taxpayers Union . 
National Assn of Realtors 

Abbott Laboratories . 


BAL. Co occu 
compen Vacuum Technology Co 
FAA-Congress Watch 


Caterpillar, Inc 

Boeing Company . 
Society of the Plas 
International Mass Retail Assn .. 
Mortgage Bankers Assn of America 
Dalias Area Rapid Transit 
Imrex Company, ne 
National Assn of Chain Drug Stores, ine 
Atna Life & Casualty ........... 
Blue Cross & Blue Shield of Missouri . 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc 
Johnson & Johnson . 
Lockheed Corp 
National Assn for the Support of Long Term Care . 
National Health Labs, Inc 


Fiete . . enen 600.00 1 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturers 1,200.00 1 
Assn of America’s Public TV Stations 3,250.00 117 


Investment Company Institute 
National Coal Assn . 

Paul Werth Associates, 
National Rille Assn of America 
National Assn of Realtors 


EmployenClient 


. | Thacher Proffitt & Wood (For-Capital Holding Cop) 
Thacher Proffitt & Wood (For-Chicago Board Options Exchan; 


Legislative Armenian Independent Reine 
an iners 
8 Produc . 
Do 
Do 
3 on 
ö TLE RR AE ; power Assn 
s Natural Gas Vehicle Coalition 
— 4 tre Z | State of New Mexico (Natural Gas Programs) 
D SEC hohe: : 
Do .. Texas-New Mexico Power Company 
2 Tosco Copofsttn nnr-nmsrren 
Mary Nell Lenhard, 
—1.— 
Robert Johi i 
Morris J. Levi 
Barbara W. Levi 
Leonard B. TransCanada Pipelines 
Herbert J. Lewy, National Assn 
Jack W. Lewis, National Beer 


11 
b 


Liberty Council, c/o Eligio Castro P.O. Box 21544 University Station San Juan, PR 00931-1544 ee betete 
Lawrence R. Palisades Development, Inc, et al. ......... 
Victor E. Lindenheim, 1945 Old Gallows Rd., #550 Vienna, VA 22180 American Wood Preservers Institute 
Julienne Bruce P. Cameron (fot Embassy of Mozambique) ...... 
Do Bruce P. Cameron 88 Nicaragua) .... 
Do .. Bruce P Cameron (for ES MA Center) 
Kathleen M. Philip Morris M 
Linton Mi Colorado School 
Do .. lowa Department of Transportation .. 
Do Michigan Dept of — —— k 
Do .. States Power any .. 
Do State of Colorado, Dept of Highways 
— ie State of IL, Dept of Transportation . 
Do 
Do .. Wisconsin Electric Power (o 
do Wisconsin Power & Light 
Do ... Wisconsin Public Se 
Linda A Li Consumers Union of 
Lipsen Chi Develop 
Do Federal Record Service Corp 
Do Health Trust, Inc. 
Do McDonald's 
Do ... National Rural 
Do i Ral Royce, An 
a 5 3 
Do ... RJR Nabisco Washington, Inc 
Do.. Westin Elect 
E. Geottrey Littlehale, 1500 K Street, Glaxo, une 
David A. Litvi Kennecott Corporation 
Robert W. Li Investment Company 
W. Timothy Hecht Spencer & Associates (For: 
Do Hecht Spencer & Associates (For:Boy Scouts of America] 
Do Hecht Spencer & Associates (For:Brown & Williamson 
Oo Ge ics) ... 
D. 
Do 
Do. 
Oo. 
Do.. 
Frank P. Lombardo Il, 317 Baronne Street, N-25 New Orleans, LA 70112 eee | Entergy Services, inc . 
Elizabeth 
Ann Looper, 
Brian C. 
Celia C. 
Mark A. 
William 


Gene A Lucero, 633 West Sth Street, #3500 Los Angeles, CA 9007 ! [ Commercial Finance Assa (CFA) ...... 
cary Aa 
10. Luman & Associates, 
1 ia 
James H. Mack, 
Robert i 7,017.00 
Cut Madison 7,500.00 
Do 7,000.00 
do 15,000.00 
Do 10,500.00 
Do 24,999.00 
Do Mark Air, ue 18,000.00 
Do Regency Outdoor Advertising naerab Aa 
Do Sarasota-Bradenton Airport 6,000.00 
Do Ventura Port District ....... 9,000.00 
Madison General Public Utilities ... 1,500.00 
Oo .. Kraft General Foods 4,450.00 
Do National Poet — 2,000.00 
Do Northern States Power Company .. 2,350.00 
W. Terry American Newspaper 5,000.00 
Alisa Learner necti 3 „ | Chrysler Corporation 4,725.00 
Walter B. Maher, 1100 Connecticut Ave., NW, oc wo | Chrysler ‘ 1,998.00 
erence P. Mahony, 133 i National Broadcasting 500.00 
Michael C. Maibach, int ji Intel JON passons 
Anthony S. Makris, 1 ia, National Rifle Assn ot 
K Wayne Malbon, 1250 $ ington, National Tire Dealers E Retre: 
7 Hoechst Celanese Corp 
Diane S. Mand, 1100 Connecticut Ave., NW, Dresser Indust 
Ted Maness, 161 5 Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. 
Peter J. Footwear Retailers Gai 
Frank Mankiewicz, ington, OC 20007 ... Hill & Knowlton (For:Sallie Mae! 3 
Richard M. Manning, || Washington, DC 20035 National Rifle Assn of America — 
ured Housing Institute, 1745 Jefferson Davis Hi r . 17,077.17 
Aden Manville Il, 1 ington, zJ Detenders of Wildlife . 


Philip Morris Management Corp ... 
Matinal Star Route Mail Contractors 


726.00 76.00 
` | Affiliated Leadership League of & for the Blind i 
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Do 1,666.00 
Do 2,500.00 
Do 3.000 00 
do 2,500.00 
do 8,000.00 
Do 5,000.00 
Do . 1,000.00 
Do 0 
Do 
3 
Do International Society for Cardiovascular Surgery/Soc Vas 
Do Merck Sharp ang Dome 
> Nationa! Assn of Epilipsy Centers 
Do 
Do 
Do .... 
Oo .... 
. MAR TIUA 

March tor 


Association of ica’s Public Television Stations 
Children’s Television S nein: sd 
. | Capitoline International Group, Ltd, (ForProfessional Lawn Care Assn of Amer- 


Capitoline International Group, Ltd Hor Scott Paper Company) 
Conference of State Bank Supervisors . 
Robins Kaplan Miller & Cres (For-Assn of the United States Army) 
Beer Drinkers of 3 Legislative Action Committee 


12,772.50 


394.00 


cine 


i 


James D. Massie, 1317 ington, 
Noel D. Matchett, 1001 St. #123 Silver ng. MO 20910 
Charies D. Matthews, 1120 G Street, NW, #900 oc 
William C. Mattox, 1700 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW 
Michael J. 
McAuliffe 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Charlie McBride 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Katherine 
Stephen Alzheimer’s As 
Philadelphia Electric Company . 
T National Small Business United 
National Ti Union ..... 
Bive Cross & Blue Shield Assn 
Patricia 34,612.81 
6,000.00 
Robert 11,105.75 
Gerald J, i 15,000.00 
Bernard A. McKinnon, 1757 N Street, NW . 15,598.15 
Patrick M. McLain, 1000 Vermont Avenue, NW, #1000 2 — 5 
Lindsay McLaughlin, 1133 15th Street, NW ington, DC 20005 ............. 10,000,00 
bis shed McLeod, 1 Massachusetts Ave., NW, Washington, OC 20001-1431 — 3,684.00 
Do 
Do ... 
Do 
Do .... 
Do 
Do 
52 3 
Torn Weiahon 


: 
g 


Thomas National 
Molly McMorrow, ston Purina Company ............. 
Larry McNichle, 
John A McQuaid, 
I. McSorley, 
S. Mead, 50 
Joseph F. Meadow, 
James Meadows, 600 1 . 
N Means, 6252 1 = 
do . | Environmental Hazards Management Institute 
do National Assn of Chemical Recyclers 
Do. Salomon Brothers y 
Do 
ic, 
0. 


i 
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Susan R. Meisinger, 606 North Washin Society for Human Resource Management 
John R. Mendenhall, Martin Tower 8th Union Pacific Corp. eee 
Paul K Mengert, P.O. Drawer 10265 Greensboro, NC 27404 Real Estate Management Companies . 
Dave S. Merlin, 444 North Canit 
re Merrill, 1901 L St. NW, # 
David A. Metzner, 499 S Capitol St. 
Aiden M. Meyer, 1616 P Street, NW Washi Unk 
M. Barry Meyer, 900 19th Street, NW W Aluminum Assn, Inc 
Nicholas Meyers, f American Psychiatric Assn .. 
John L. Mica, Associated Industries of Florida 
Oo .... Central Florida Research Pam. 
Do Greater Orlando Aviation Authority . 
Do Harris-RF Communications 
2 Hvide Shipping, Inc 
James G. Mi Federated Dept Stores, 
Lisa Mihaly, Children’s Defense fund 
Rene i Publi 
Janice |. 5 
Milgrim 4 me „ PI Street, , DC 20005-2000 
Military Boot Manufacturers Assn, Belleville Shoe Manufacturing Co P.O. Box 508 Belleville, IL 62222 
Charles R. Miller, 777 14th Street, NW Washington, DC 20005 
Ellen S. Miller, 1. St Washington, 36 Politics .. 
G. Danie! Miller, 1140 Connecticut Ave., NW, #500 Washington, DC 20036 Faegre & Benson (For-Church Alliance) 
Jettrey T. Miller, 295 Madison Ave 19th Floor New York, NY 10017 ...... Lead Industries Association, Inc ae 
Marc E. Miller, 1 Massachusetts Ave., #800 Washington, DC 20001-1431 McLeod Watkinson & Miller (Fot Coalition for Affordable Home Financing) 
Pamela A. Miller, 900 17th Street, NW Washingt Wilderness Society —.ccrmeerem 
Peggy Miller, 1424 16th St. NW, OC 20036 ....... Consumer Federation of America 
Miller & Ada Software Alliance (ASA) ..... 


American Council on Internationa 


CS. , z N 

Amy J. Millman, 2200 Mill Road Alexandria, VA 22314 

Mintz Levi Ferris & Popeo, P.C., 701 Pennsylvania Aven America 
Do. Houghton Mifflin Company ..-...- 
Do National Cable Television Assn, Inc 


Stacey J. 1 sylvania Avenue, NW, #900 Washington, DC 20006 E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co 
David T. Modi, 1875 Eye Street, NW, #775 Washington, DC N lee Georgia-Pacific Corp nev 
Michael Monroney, 470 L. Enfant Plaza, SW East — . 9 — Washington, DC 20024 Citizens for a Sound Economy .. 
James M. Montgomery, 1455 Pennsylvania Ave., NW, Washington, DC 20004 Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, inc 
Albert W. Moore, VA 22102 ...... W 

Frank B. Moore, Waste Management, ine 

Obie Moore, JC Penney Co, Inc 

Laura NCR Corp ....... 

Randal North American 


Robert J. National Ocean Industries 

Judith Boeing Company ............. 

Gerald American Fed of Teachers 

Joseph National Assn of Margarine Manutacturers .. — ears 

= C. Phillips Petroleum (0 1,800.00 
iam = 


American Academy of Actuaries 
. | Caltex Petroteum PORONIN 
McLeod Watkinson & Miller (For:American Assn of Crop Insurers} 
McLeod Watkinson & Miller (For:Coalition for Affordable Home Fin 
McLeod Watkinson & Miller (For-General Mills) . 

McLeod Watkinson & Miller (For-National Milk Producers 
McLeod Watkinson & Miller (For-National Rural Telecom Assn) 
Farm Credit Council ............. 
National Assn of Realtors 
Milliken & Company 


Nationa’ 743 8 
National Assn for Stock Car Auto Racing, Inc (NASCAR), P.O. Box 26765 1801 Volusia Avenue Daytona Beach, FL 32115- 


28 
National Assa of 
National Assn of i. 
National Assa of 09 
National Assa of ; 57,491.00 
National Assa of * 133,553.38 
National Assn of Margarine Manufacturers, 1101 15th St., NW, #202 Washington,-DC 20005 M- Ae th 
National Assn of Mortgage Brokers (NAMB), 706 E. Bell Road, #101 Phoenix, AZ 85022 
National Assn of Real Estate Investment Trusts, Inc, 1129 20th St., NW, #705 Washington, DC 20036 . 
National Assn of ington, OC 20002 


Wheat Growers, 415 2nd St., NE, #300 Was 
3 rk Drive Mclean, VA 22102 
National Beer Wholesalers Assn, 5205 Leesburg Pike, #1600 à 
National Cable Television Assn, inc, 1724 Massachusetts Ave., NW Washington, DC 20036 
National Coal Assn, 1130 17th Street, NW 9 7 
i iti i . 1225 19th Street, NW, #200 Washington, DC 20036 
National Coalition for Marine Conservation, Inc, 5015 Paulsen Street, #243 Savannah, GA 31405 
National Comm of Cities & States for Airline Service, Transportation Bidg. #417 St. Paul, MN 55 
National Action Foundation, Inc, 2100 M Street, NW, #604A — e OC 20037 
i Cooperatives, 50 F Street, NW, #900 Washington, DC 20001 
National Education Assn, 1201 16th St., NW Washington, DC 20036 unus. — 
National pox Planning & 5 Assn, Inc, 122 C St., NW, #380 Washington, DC 20001 
National Fed of Business and ional Women’s Clubs, 2012 Massachusetts Ave., NW Washington, DC 20036 
ional Food Processors Assn, 1401 New York Avenue, NW, #400 Washington, DC 20005 
Foreign Trade Council, Inc, 1270 Avenue of the Americas New York, NY 10020 
Glass Assn, 8200 Greensboro Drive, #302 Mclean, VA 22102 
Grocers Assn, 1825 Samuel Morse Drive Reston, VA 22090 
Knitwear & Sportswear Assa, 386 Park Avenue South New York, NY 10016 .. 
League of Postmasters of the U.S., 1023 North Royal Street Alexandria, VA 22314 
01 Northbrook, IL 60602 
Washington, DC 20036 


= 
J 
i 
; 
3 
i 


National Fed of Business & Professional Womens Clubs 


2 
a 
J 


Tt 
ö 
i 


- 
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National Rural Letter Carriers Assn, 1630 Duke St. 4th Floor Lange hs VA 22314-3465 26,624.00 35,782.00 
National Taxpayers Union, 325 Pennsylvania Ave., SE 3 15,013.00 20,847 
National Tire Dealers & Retreaders Assn, 1250 Eye . ashton 5,797.00 5,797.00 
National Tour Assn, Inc, 546 E. Main Street tenn 68 SEAIN, 58,331.00 58,331 
National Venture Capital Association, 1655 N. a Dr., #700 La % y ; ˙· p ̃½mp ̃ »!!! sac EISELE Ne) 74,971.43 
Irene Natividad, 1000 16th Street, NW, #810 Washington, Natividad Associates (For:Philippine Embassy) 15,000.00 1,950. 
Natural Gas Supply Assn, 1129 20th St. nw #300 Wasi Bs ie Raa Natt EER 300.00 | 30,707.60 
Ralph G. Neas, d N NW 21,619.68 319.60 
Allen Neece Nr., .00 1,500. 

8 

Do 

Do 


Neill I cons inc. B15 Conneticut Ave.. W. 4800 Washin 
do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Ds 
Christine Mcleod Waterson y Miller (For-United Egg Assn) 
Do, McLeod Watkinson & Miller (For-United Egg 
ne National Audubon Society / 


Lisan i 
Lynda L Nersesian, 1 shington, DC 85 Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Assn 


Af & Wood (For:Nationar) ... 

Thacher Proffitt & Wood (For-North Side Savings Bank) 
Thacher Proffitt & Wood Hor Peoples Westchester Savi 
Thacher Proffitt & Wood (For:Third Federal Savin, ee 
Thacher Proffitt & Wood (For:Uister Savings Ban 
Cleveland Clinic Foundation .. 

Philip Morris 1 11 Corp. 
McGrath North Mullin & Kratz, PC (ForNebraska Catholic Conference) 


if 


Nicholas K Nieman 
— McGrath North Mullin & — PC (For:Septembertest Salute to Labor, Inc) .. 
‘Alan Nissalke, American 333 
Nixon og — American Fi 1,365.00 
James A 5 Karalekas & ami on ts International 2,000:00 
Do .. Karalekas & McCahill . Retirees Assn) 3,000.00 
Do Karalekas & McCahill (For-Dayco Products, Inc, et al.) 2,400.00 
Do — & McCahill (For:Firestone Tire & Rubber Co, et al 2,400.00 
Do .. ralekas & McCahill (For:Gates Rubber Company, et al.) 2,400.00 
Robert |, 5 salen Farm Bureau Federation 7,713.00 
North America’ 1,840.00 
Nussbaum 1,000.00 | .. 
Do ...... Nationa! Football Lea ague ue Players Assn 2,000.00 
Jack O. Nutter Nutter & Harris (For:Childrens Health Systems) 1,500.00 
David S. 13 n American Assn of Limited Partners .. 100.00 
Richard T. O. Chocolate Manufacturers Assn of the USA wel 
e National Confectioners Assn of the US. 
David O'Connor, 1129 20th Street, NW, #600 2 2 gon. DC. 20036 . 
by & 5 1919 Pennsylvania Ave., NW, 
Oo .. 
Do Citizens Savings and Loan . 
Do Health Care Financing Study 
Do Home Finance Coalition, Inc 
Do MasterCard International, ne 
Do Morgan Grenfell Group, PLC 
Do National Apartment Assn 
Do.. Pacific pea N 
Do Securities ry Assn 
Do .. State mat ton, & Trust Company 
Do UST ..... 
Do. Visa, USA, Inc... 
00 Westinghouse Electric Corp 
Denise M. k ye igton, ia-Pacific 8 
J, Daniel O'Flaherty, 1625 K St., NW, #1090 Washington, DC 20006 
Sean B. O'Hollaren, 555 13th Street, NW, Suite 450 West Columbia 
Janet O'Keeffe, 17th Street, NW Washington, DC 20036 ‘ ican Psycholog 
Kathleen O'Leary, 700 13th Street, NW, #900 Washington, — Columbia Gas Transmission Corp 
Law Offices of John O'Neal, P.C., 1455 Pennsylvania Ave., NW, ee . DC 20004 National Rural Telecom Asso 
John J. O'Rourke, 1129 20th Street NW #500 Washington, DC 2003 Securities Industry Asso ...... 
K > Telecommunications Industries Assn 
Jana R. 
Obada! 
Kim M. 
Neil H. 
Lynnea J. Olsen, 400 North Washington 
Ronald & Oppeaneumer 4 Wond Node Center New York NY 1 
4 Ag & berg: 19th Street, #400 Washington, DC 
Opperman Heins & 1 1300 J Street, NW, #480E Washington, DC 20005 West Publishing Company 
Charles J, Orasin, 1225 Eye Street, NW, #1100 Washin wpa 20005 Handgun Control, Inc 
1 1 055 ot Professional Employees of USDA, Rm. 1414 S. 7 
J. Orly, 1150 Connecticut Ave., NW, #500 Washington, DC 20038 Browning-Ferris Industries, Inc 
David S. Osterhout, 1825 Eye Street, NW, #1100 Washington, DC 20006 pr] ation ... 
Kari Ottosen, 208 G Street, NE ae DC 20002 NL Industries/Baroid Corp 
Do 2 U.S. Federation of Small Businesses, inc 
William Higway, 5 “#511 Arlington, VA 22202 Manufactured Nps dem Institute 
Pagonis reet, NW, #202 Washington, DC 20006 .. Air Products & als, Inc ... 
Do.. for — 5 Dividend Act, in 
Do.. Association of High Medicare Hospitals 
Do Burroughs Wellcome (o 
Do Coalition for Quality Legal Se ces 
o Dow Chemical USA ... 
Do Holiday Inn Corp .. 
Do National Assn of Un 
Do Nord Resources 15 
Oo ...... Rowland Compa 
Geri Palast, 1 Service Sermet Emi International Union, AFL-CIO, CLC .. 
Brian Pallasch, 1575 Éy Washington, DC ol Assn Cusani 
Stephen J. Paradise, 1800 K Street, NW, #11 Washington, DC 20006 . fete York — Exchange, int . 
Nancy L. Parke, — Sato Grosvenor Lane, #100 Bethesda, MD 2081 4.2422 American Cong. on tren: & Mapp JAmer 8 Soc of Photogrammetry 2,692.65 1,354.50 
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Organization or Individual Filing 


John N. Parker, 1100 Connecticut Ave., NW, #620 Washington, OC 20036 ..... 
Sara Lynn Parker, 1875 Connecticut Ave., NW , OC 20009 


CR. E 
Cassese 
Genentech 


Motion Pi 
| | National Assn of Indepen 
"| National Food Processors Ass 


i 


Corporal 
20005 ...... . | Handgun Control, Inc . 


E 


Molly 
Paul 
Paul 
Paul 
Peace Political Action Committee, 110 Maryland Avenue, NE Washington, DC 20002 „ | seeguneenstaseeeneeen 
Lee Peckarshy, e eee DC 20004 
Gordon 0. Pehrson Jr., 127! ia Ave., NW Wi „ . | Chemical Products Corp 
Elin Peltz, 1155 15th Street, NW, Washington, DC 7 . | National Agricultural Chemicals Assn 
Nicholas J. Penning, 1801 N. Moore Street Arlington, VA 22209 . | American Assn of School Administrators 
Mark Pertschuk, 2530 San Pablo Ave, #) Berkeley, CA 94702 Americans for Monsmokers’ hy 
Esther Peterson, 2001 S St., NW, #510 Washington, OC 20009 International Organization of Consumers 
G. Peterson, 1250 Eye St., WW, #900 igton, OC Distilled Spirits Council of the U.S., Inc 
Laura M. Pettey, 1776 Eye Street, NW, #575 Washington, DC 20006 
Susan M. Pettey, 901 F Street, MW, #500 Washi 
Mitchell S. Pettit, 11 
Pettit & Martin, 601 
oe » inc, 1 
Do 
Do . 
Do Metropolitan Toledo Consortium 
— | Morton International... 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Laura Phelps, 1 Massachusetts Ave., NW, #800 Washington, DC 20001-1431 Mcleod Watkinson & Miller (For-American Assn of Crop Insurers) 
Do . | McLeod Watkinson & Miller (ForAmerican Mushroom Institute) 
Do McLeod Watkinson & Miller (For-General Mills) 
Joann Piccolo, 
Theodore 
William 
Elizabeth 1 5 155 Marblehead Court E —.— 
Susan G. idas, 500 E Street, SW, #950 P Amencan Automobile 1 
. ee, a dao TAE TAr WAO McGrath North Mullin & Kratz, 
hy McGrath North Mullin & Kratz, PC (For-Septembertest Salute to Labor, 
Podesta Airport Operators Council International .. 
Do Allied-Signal, ine scsceorerereesesne 
Do . | American Assn of Airport Executives 
Do . | American Newspaper Publishers Assn 
Do . | Computer & Business Equipment Manufacturers Assn .. 
Do Digital Equipment Corp 
Do Lid re 
Do 
Do 
Do ... 
Do 
Stephen Po , 
Karen Pollitz, 2021 Massachusetts Ave., NW Washington, 
M. A Poizin, 100 NE Adams Street Peoria, IL 61629-1430 .... 
Harry L. Ponder, 815 16th Street, NW, #707 Washi 
Kathryn Pontzer, 1100 17th Street, NW, Ieh de Washington 
Jenner Fowl, 2012 Massachusets Ave. NW Washington, DC s: 
Powell Goldstein Frazer & Murphy, 1001 Pennsylvania Ave., NW, Iroquois Gas Transmission System 17,501.00 148.14 
Prather Seeger Doolittle E Farmer, 1600 M Street, NW, 7th Floor Washington, Cadmium Council, uc -A 
7111. EE Nan TNEI ATE AD ANANDAN . | Lead Industries Assn, Inc .... 
Robert L Pratt, PRAXIS, Inc 300 Third Avenue Waltham, MA 02154 Thermo Electron Corp/Thermedics, Inc 
Harold Price, 1533 New Hampshire Ave., NW Washington, DC 20036 . | National Assn of Retired Federal Employees ... 
James M. Price, 1330 21st Way South, #100 Birmi A 35205 Sierra Club 
Pro-Life Congressional District 11, P.O, Box 727 


i 
3 
i 


nun 
i 
is 
si 


; 
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Do .... of B08 Cross Mua: Shield ASSA nese ͤ d 876.45 
Do . | GTECH .. . 
Do Mexican Department of Commerce & ae — 
Do National Assn of Chain Drug Stores 
Do Southwest Airlines 
Thomas W. Purcell, 100 Daingerfield Road . | Printing industnes ois, "ine 
Sue P. Purvis, P.O. Box 1404 SE Petru 73 . | Florida Power Cop. 
1 . | Florida Progress ss Corp 
Patricia A. p 655 15th Street, NW, | Blue Cross & Blue Shield 
Jettrey L. 20 K. Indiana Statewide Assn of Rura 
George ronic, Inc ... 
Ragan è 
o 
Do 
Do 
Do Kauan” he — 
Do National Bulk Carriers, Inc 
Do RJ. Reynolds Nabisco, 12 
8 Sea-Land Service, Inc .. 
Do 
Tanya A. 
W. Rahn, 9 99 NW Washington, DC 20062 
Thomas F. Railsback, M Street, NW ington, 0C ti py, 
Do ... Graham & James (For:Ameritech, Bell Atlantic, BellSouth & et al) 
00 Graham & James for f. R, Donnelley & Sons Company) 
“4 Graham & James poke Corp) 
Do 2 
c TT eee eee 0 
Do Judges) . ee 
Do Graham & 1 for Namal Council of U.S. 1 . 
Kristen M. S., e 1,000.00 
James D. 3,550.00 
Robert A. .00 
Do 00 
Do Local Initiatives 00 
Do Minot State University .. 1,000,00 
Do National Congress for Con 1,100.00 
Do National Rural Hous! 200.00 
Do ... Trust for Community ent 200.00 
D. Michael Salt River Project., . 1,680.00 
William R: American Boiler Ma 15.00 5.25 
John K m, „ NW Washington, DC 20006 . Westinghouse Electric Comp 235.00 30,00 
Robert S. r, 1180 Raymond Boulevard Newark, NI 07102 Lovley Uae ndeman Goldstein & Siegal (For.GAF Corporation) .. 3,732.85 236.60 
Bill Redding, 214 N. Henry Street, #203 Madison, WI 53703 o 
Donald W. Reed, 1776 | Street, NW, #575 Washington, DC 20006 aia 
Jerrildine Reed, 1667 K Street, NW, #210 Washington, DC 20006 
Michael L Reed, 1100 15th Street, NW, 
Reed Smith Shaw & McCiay, 1200 18th Street, NW Washin; 
Robert S. Reese Jr., 1341 G Street, NW, #900 Washini 
William Reffalt, 1400 12 St, NW bye ma OR 
Regional Commerce & Growth Assn, 1021 Kin 
Diane Reis, 2012 Massachusetts Ave., NW Washington, DG National Fed of Business & Professional Womens Clubs 
Riley Repko, 1155 Connecticut Avenue, NW, 4th Floor Wa: Washington, oe 20036-4306 Oracle Corporation 37; 
Reserve Officers Assn of the US, 1 Constitution Ave., 8 2,764.50 21,918.85 
Paul C. Rettig. 50 f Street, NW, #1100 Washington, ‘oc American Hospital Assn Rone OMI 
Alan V. Reuther, 1757 N Street, NW Washington, OC 20036 . Int'l Union, United Auto Aerospace & Agric Implement Workers ... 
Michael S. Reynolds, 900 Threadneedie Houston, TX 77079 .. Vista Chemical Compa 
Grace Ellen Rice, 600 Maryland Ave., SW Washington, DC 2002: American Farm Bureau Federation 
Lois D. Rice, 2332 Massachusetts Avneve, NW Washington, Control Data Corporation .. 
Jetirey K Richard, 1620 | Street, NW Suite 300 Was! J. Richard e Strategi 
Nan K Richards, 10; Ave., NW, Ea Health Insurance Assn of America, inc 
1 S. Richardson, 1 —— nia Ave., SE 685 Washington Lobby Group, inc (For Preston 
Les Richter, 2555 M Street, NW, #3; 27 Washington, DC National Assn for Stock Car Auto Racing, Inc (NASCAR) 
7 05 National Motorsports Comm of Accus-FIA, Inc . 
Judith Asmus Rigs, "1334 G Street, NW #500 J Washington, OC 20005 Alzheimer’s ASSA . ee. 
Russell C. Ring, 1700 Pensylvania Ave., SE, #500 Washington, DC 20006 Mutual of Omaha Insurance Co 
Kenneth Rinzier, 9115 Hague Road indianapolis, IN 46250 . Boehringer Mannheim 


ze 
* 
EFE 
$ 
z8 


5 19th Street, NW, #850 Washington, DC 20036 
DC 20035 


Mark R. Riso, 1920 N Street, NW Washington, American Mining Congress .. 

Liz Robbins Associates, 420 7th St. SE Washington, DC 2000. Authors Guild . . 500. 
Do. New York State Housing Fi 4,050. 
Do Phoenix House Foundation 300. 
Do 900, 
Do 10,208, 
Ds 92 74 

William A Roberts, 444 North Capitol St. #711 Washington, DC 20001 Keele Company For AEG Westinghouse Transportation Systems, Inc) 1,500, 
Do Keefe apm Regt Broward County Governmental Center) 1,800. 
Do Keefe Co ( of Tampa) ... 1,500. 
Do Keefe faee Dalias 3 Area Rapid Transit) 1,250. 
Do (For:Greater Orlando Aviation Authority) 2,000. 
Do inders Associates, inc) 500, 
Do .... E 1,500. 
bo 1,000, 

Robins Kaplan Miller 21,104. 
o 615 
Do 

Bob John Ro! 
Do Robison International, inc (For-General Atomics Technolog: 

Robison International, Inc (For-McDonnell Douglas Corp) 
Robison International, Inc If or Royal Ordnance, best Aerospace Co) 

Robison international, Inc, | Massachusetts Ave. NW, #800 Washington, DC 20001 FMC Corporation . . 
Do General Atomics Technologies 
Do McDonnell Douglas Corp 
Do Royal Ordnance, ine 

David B, Rockland, 1705 DeSales Street, NW 8th Floor Washington, Times Mirror Magazines, Inc 

Phillip Rodenberg, K Street, NW, #801 Washington, DC — General Aviation Manufacturers Association 

Michael F. Rod: American Assn of Homes for the Aging 

Margaret Rogers, 1776 Eye Street, NW. #575 Washington, DC 200% „ Dow saeco 

Susan L. Rogers, 815 j Horsham Corporation for Ba 

fore & Wells, 1737 H Street, NW Washington, Futures Industry Association 

S. Rogovin, 901 East Capitol Street, SE Second Floor American Assn for Counselin 

George L. P.O. Box 18300 Greensboro, NC 27419 CIBA-GEIGY — 8 

Daniel Romanko, c/o Dow Lohnes & Albertson 1255 23rd 5 Canadian Steel Prod 

Barbara Roper, 1424 16th Street, NW, #604 a DC 2003 Consumer Federation of America . 

Leslie Rose, 1129 20th St. NW, #600 Washington, DC 20036 ....... Group Health Assn of America, inc 

Richard Rosen, 5010 Wisconsin Ave., NW, #118 55 8225 ve 200 15 

Robert M. Rosenberg, 8100 ton Street Dunn Loring, VA 22027 ..... National Pest Control Assn. 

Marilyn Rosenthal, 15th & M Streets, NW. — 80 20 20005 National Assn of Home Builders ER, the ee States 


Henry A. Ross, 1090 Vermont Avenue, NW, #800 


hington, de 20005 Retlexite Corp ENET Msas 


— — 
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Richard Rosser, 122 C Street, NW, #750 gon 20001 
Joseph L Rosso, 2200 Mill Road Alexandria, VA 22314 .. 
Linda Rothieder, 315 Bonitant Road Silver Spring, MD 20904 
William C. Rountree, Suite 1000 1776 Eye Street, NW ganasha, DC 20006 .. BP America, in snoei 
J. Patrick Rowland, 1023 15th Street, NW, 7th FI Washington, DC 20005 Rowland 17 sien foraner Industries) 

Do . | Rowland & Seliery (For: Automotive, Inc) 

Do . | Rowland & Sellery (For:Coalition for Uniform Product 

Do. Rowland & Sellery (For:GE Plastics) .. —— 

Do Rowland i oe (For: ne. Armored Car 

Do Rowland & Sellery (For:National Armored Car Assn) .. 

Do Rowland & Sellery (For:National Check Cashers Assn. 
Rowland GE Plastics 

Do National Check Cashers Assn, 

Do Security Campanias Organized 15 Legislative Action (SCOLA) 
Roxton, Inc, 2000 S. Eads Street, #1003 Arlington, VA 22202 
Robert S. Royer, 1747 Pennsylvania Ave., NW, #900 Washington, DC 20006 Citizens Savings Bank 

Do International Futures ner N 

Do Intex Holdings (Bermuda) 

Do Long Island Sannes ban. RM 

Do MacAndrews hse; ne 

Do Michigan Trade Exchange .. 

Do Municipal Finance Industry A 

Do ... National Health Labs, Inc 
Royer Shackn 

Do.. John Nuveen 
Eric M. Rubin, 1730 M Street, NW, #412 panapo, 00 a Rubin Winston & Ne “(For-Outdoor Advertising Assn of America, inc) 
James S. Rudin, 7004 Bivd. East, 22-D Guttenberg, NJ 07093 Bass & Ullman (for National Assn of Pharmaceutical Migrs) . 
Lois J. — 50 F Street, NW, eee dig BR Services, inc eee. 


Ares-Se! 

Printing Ind east of ‘America, ‘ine 
reet, Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. 

— Ryan, 1319 F ia NW, #1000 e 


20004 .. National Assn of Private Psychiatric Hospitals 

Ryan-McGinn, Inc, 2300 Clatendon Bivd., #610 Arlington, VA 22201 .. | American Dietetic Assen 

Do American Medical Record Assn Long Term Care Section 

Do Baxter Healthcare j 

Do Cathedral Healthcare System 

8 Independent Oil & Gas Assoc 

NG spoon ie 

05 National hon ng Medical Directors of Respiratory Care 
RBC Associates, 122 C Street, NW, #850 Washington, DC 20001 Chicago & Northwestern Railroad 

Do Delaware Otsego asten or 

Do Illinois Centra} Raſſwad 

Do Investment Counsel Assn of America, ine 

po S 8 onal Railroads of America 

— Re — 

Lawrence E. For-GE Plastic: 

do —.— & Seley (For-Security 1 Orgi 

(SCOLA)). 


Se“ Associates, Inc, 170] K Street, NW #400 Washington, DC 20006 Ebasco Services Ine 


MSE Corp 
. | United Student Aid Funds 
. | American Bakers Assn ... 
20006 n. Fehrenbacher Sale Quinn & Deese (For:CSC Credit Services, Inc) 
. | American Financial Services Assn 
2 . | American Cas Assn. ........ 
American Mining Congress 
bi Road & Transportat 
American Escrow Assn . 
Conference of National Pa 
National Tour Assn, loc 
Truckee-Carson Irrigation District . 
National Assn of Independent Cates & Universities .. 
. | Defenders ot Wildlife... 
2 Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Assn 
. | Southern Company Services, inc 
National Legal Aid & Defender A8 


Benchmarks, Inc (for int'l Racquet & Sports Clu 
Waste Management, ne 
California Rural Legal Assistance, 
International Assn ot Fire Fighters 
Council for Citizens Against Governi 
American Bar Assn 
TRY, inc . 
National Multi Housing Council 
Defenders of Wildlife ~ 
Police Executive Research forum 
ICI Americas, Ine 
American Assn of Classified School Employees 
0 AA 
Health Insurance Assn of America, Ine 
Waste Management International, Inc 
Los kirar, <a of 1 & 
Nichols 
Oregon Stee Mis 
1 0 Generating Poot 
Christopher L. Schwartz, 1 — M pa, meee & James (For Able Laboratories; inc)... 
in 


Elizabeth Nash Schwartz, 1700 N. ý any .. 

i 20006 Federal Home La Loan Mortgage Cop 
Stephen |. Schwartz, Military ele I I D Street, SE, Greenpeace USA 
National Assn of Wheat Growers 


Harold A Schaitberger, 1750 New York Ave., NW Washington, DC 
Thomas A Schatz, 1301 Connecticut Ave., NW, #400 Washington, DC 200: 
Mare J. Scheinesson, American Bar Assn Government Affairs Di ivision 1800 M Stet NW Washington, DC 20036-5886 
Michael J. be fe 1001 19th Street North, #800 8 Moshi 22208 ..... 
50 Connecticut Ave., NW, #6; mee 20036 


Elizabeth Schueler, 1155 . Ave, NW Woche OC 20036 
ai Williamson & Wyatt, 2100 ee Ave., NW, #670 


Ellen Scott, 1750 New York Avenue, NW ington, Sheet Metal Workers International Assn 
Gregory R. Scott, 1341 G Street, NW, #900 Washi Philip Morris Management Corp 

James L Scott, 400 N. Capitol Street, NW, 4590 Washington, American Healthcare Institute 
Michael Scott, 900 17th Street, NW Was 8 Wilderness Society . 

Scrive stone & Co, 725 Lexington 


National Assn ot 
National Assn of Realtors 
New York Mercantile Exchange 


John f. Seher, 1825 | Street, NW, #400 arta DC 20006 UST Public Affairs, Ine n. 


H. Richard Seibert Jr., 1331 Pennsylvania Ave., NW, #1500 N Washington, OC 20004-1703 National Assn of Manutacturers 
Elliott M. Seiden, 901 15th Street, NW, #500 Washin on, DC 20005 Northwest Airlines, Inc ... 
M. Seitts, 23733 N. Scottsdale Road Scottsdale, AZ 85; Giant Industries, Inc ....... 


Tom „ 1701 Pennsylvania Ave., NW Washington, 
William H. Sells Ill, 1212 Potomac Street, NW Washin 
Seven Months Session for Congress, 4210 Spicewood Kri 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours K Co 
Computer Dealers & Lessors Assn 


— 
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J. Richard Sewell, 801 91501 Ave., NW, #640 Washington, DC 20004-2604 Florida Power & Light Co 3,000.00 3,652.61 
Victoria McKenzie Shain, Washington, DC Abbott Laboratories 00 | .. 5 
John Hunter i 
Quinlan J, Shea, 
Gail E. Shearer, 200 
Shearman & Sterling, Gio te Compania Sud e eV SA), et a 
[SSR TRE BAR —— get Un > — of Commerce & Ind. Development of Mexico(SECOFI) 
Zack H. Shelley „| General Electric CO oo. scsossisoon 
Cari „157 Western Souther Life Insurance 


pz 
i 


ern 
Farm Credit Council ......... 
American Fed of Teachers 


Scott Shotwell National Forest Products 5 
Jilt Showell, 1 Mortgage se Hine Aanes , 
er & . | Commonwealth Edison Co 3,075.00 670.00 
Todd Sidor, New State Bar — oa r 
Susan Siemiethowshi, t Society of American Florists 1,000.00 
Sierra Club, 730 Polk Street San Francisco, CA — 430,806.35 
Mark Silbergeld, 2001 S Street, NW, #520 Washin Consumers Union of U.S., Inc 00 20.00 
Bruce A. Silverglade, Center for Science in the 888.00 
Donald M. Simmons, Caltex Petroleum Co 50.50 300.00 
Gary D. Simms, 1720 Eye American Acade! — 3 
Simon & American Water 2 8,321.00 4,719.28 
Do ~. | City of Portland, OR... 12,320.87 5,883.74 
Do .. | East oes Distans Authority .. 3,995.21 4,890.59 
Do F Frest 4344.1) 5,080.68 
Do 8 8,072.61 5,220.89 
Do ae faster Seal Society 6,663.86 4712.14 
Do 4,842. 4,989.97 
Do. San Bernardino, 6,112.88 5,755.18 
Do. San Leandro, CA 4890.45 5,290.73 
Do Tacoma Public 1,724.53 4872.87 
Do . Tacoma, WA .. 565. 5,090.86 
Charles M. Si 55 13th Street, NW, #410-W 5 De 20004 Ce ee ig 
William 6. 8 15th St. NW, #504 Washington, DC ~ | First Mississippi 000, 
„ | Mississipi 
State of Mississippi... 2 
. os Performance Engineering, ‘inc 
. Si th Street. ‘nw suite 800 Washington, Pharmaceutical Manufacturers 
i reet, #1005 Washington, DC 2 Š American Hellenic Institute Public Aff 
William J. Ski ie Pie. t 278 Rockville, MD Saige U.S. Pharmaceopeial Convention, Inc 
Glen J. Skovholt, 1 Ho . inc 500.00 
Jonathan Sia 2 * “Communications (For:Associated Landscape Contractors of 3,000.00 | . 
Do . | MWW Strategic Communications (Fot Cuban American Foundation, Inc) 6,000.00 
Do . | MWW Strategic Communications (For-Hadassah Medical Organization) 7,500.00 
Robert G. 5 Amoco Corporation 
John E. Sloan Jr., ry East, #695 600 Maryland Aven National Fed of Independent Bu: 
Stephan K. Small, UNN, #240 Lrg oc 20001 Peabody Holding Company, 
e r 1050 Con Pennzoil Co 
Robert G. h, 


g 
H] 


Avenue, NW, #1230 
550 ber 


Allen Smith, 900 17th Wilderness Society 2,422: 
Edward Del Smith, 905 E. Del Smith and Compa: 2 — — 

Do E. Del Smith 1,500.00 

Do E. Del Smi 5,400.00 

Do E. Del Smi 11,200.00 

Do E. Del Smith an 44 9,000.00 

Do E. Del Smith pany (For-CenterPort Int 15,000,00 

Do E. Del Smith eaten (For:Circus Circus * 18,600.00 

Do E. Del Smith 0. City of Anaheim 14,480.00 2,814.08 

Do E. Del Smith i 9,520.00 2,943.96 

Do E. Del Smi! 4 2,850.00 

Do E. Del Smith 

o . — 7 and Company (ForCity ot Long Beach, CA, CA, Intergovernmental Re- 22,395.00 

s 

Do E. Del Smith & Co (for City of Santa Barbara) . 2,400.00 

Do E. Del Smith and Company EA ot Santa 158 2,400.00 

Do E. Del Smith & oy 8 3,600.00 

Do E. Del Smith and 12,759.00 

Do E. Del Smith 1,500.00 

Do E. Del Smith 2,400.00 ] 

Do E. Del Smith 2,400.00 

Do E. Del Smith 15,500.00 

Do E. Del Smith 4,500.00 | . 

Do E. Del Smith 30,906.00 

Do E. Del Smith 2,250.00 | . 

Do E. Del Smith 7,500.00 

Do E. Del Smith ny K 
Kevin R. Smith, 1020 19th Street, NW, #700 Washington, DC 20036 U S West, Inc 364. 
me en P.O. Box 2801 Daytona Beach, FL 32115 eee 200 
Philip S. Smith, 10900 Wilshire Boulevard, #1600 Los Angeles, CA 90024 Castle & 

Do.. Castle & Cooke (For:Dole Food Company) 

Sara Hope Smith 1278 Pennoyhaia Ave, NW, 4400 Washington, DC 2000 p 
Merrill Smith, 1899 L Street, NW, 5th Floor paan DC 20036 
Smi A E A SE O #302 Washington, 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

AKA ! ˖ KATA AA nee R ANANS 

Do 

Do ...... 

Smith McNulty & | 
Thomas M. 

Do 

i iversities). 

Do Katten Muchin Zeus & Dombrotf (For.Northwestern Memorial Hospital)... 

Do Katten Muchin Zavis & Dombrof{ (For: He ogre Authority». 

Do Katten Muchin Zavis & Dombrott (For: i oe 
Randall D. National Audubon Society ..... LF 1,180.00 
Lary S. Mintz Lavin Coba Fos Gilg E Papen, PIC. (For Massachusetts Education — 

Do een 

Do Mie Cohn Fenis Gly & des gene England Education un 


Snyder Ball Kriser & Assoc, Inc, 499 S. Capitol St. SW, #520 Washington, OC 20003 


Do General Motors Corp ... 
Do Puget Sound Naval Bases Assn, ine (PSNBN 
Do Service Engineering Company 

Society for Hum: Washin Street Nexans, N 231 


an Resource Management, 
Andrea L. Solarz, 1200 17th Street, NW Washington, DC . 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


SARAH MCPHERSON: DAR ESSAY 
AWARD WINNER 


HON. WILLIAM F. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1992 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, recently, 
Sarah McPherson, a resident of the 19th Con- 
gressional District from New Park, PA, distin- 
guished herself by being selected as the 
Pennsylvania State winner of the American 
History Essay Contest sponsored by the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. | would 
like to share with my colleagues in the House 
of Representatives her impressive achieve- 
ment. 

Daughters of the American Revolution is an 
organization comprised of women descend- 
ents of Revolutionary War patriots which en- 
gages in numerous historical, educational, and 
patriotic activities. Each year they hold the 
essay contest, which is open to young people 
in grades five through eight. 

This year’s essay contest was entitled “Fa- 
mous Women of the American Revolution.” 
Essays were judged on historical accuracy, or- 
ganization, originality, and grammar. 

It is my pleasure to share Miss McPherson's 
essay on Deborah Sampson with my col- 
leagues and to give them the opportunity to 
recognize the remarkable woman about whom 
the essay was written as well as the talented 
young woman who memorialized that life so 
effectively. 

The essay follows: 

DEBORAH SAMPSON 
(By Sarah A. McPherson) 

Deborah Sampson was an independent, ad- 
venturesome woman who didn't allow a mis- 
erably disappointing childhood to spoil the 
rest of her life. In fact, she eventually was 
able to take control of her life, fight for her 
country and her beliefs, and receive the rec- 
ognition she deserved for her courage and 
boldness in an age when most women played 
passive roles in society. 

Born in Plympton, Massachusetts, Decem- 
ber 17, 1760, Deborah grew up in a poor fam- 
ily. Her father had gone off to sea to find ad- 
venture and to make enough money to feed 
and clothe his family. His ship was lost in a 
storm and neither he nor his ship was ever 
seen again. Mrs. Sampson, ill and penniless, 
had to send her children away to live with 
relatives and friends. 

Deborah spent a few years with an elderly 
cousin who taught her the alphabet. After 
the dear cousin's death, she spent several 
lonely months taking care of an 80 year old 
woman. For Mrs. Thatcher, she did every- 
thing from carrying wood to spoon-feeding 
the decrepit lady who was no company at all 
to her. Rescued finally by her minister, she 
went to live with Deacon Thomas's family 
where she was their indentured servant for 10 
years. 

Here, she kept house, plowed the fields, 
milked the cows, took care of the children, 


and taught them to read. When they went to 
school, she, too, was able to continue her 
education, a rare privilege for a young girl. 

During this time, the war for independence 
against Britain was progressing taking most 
of the men from local communities. A short- 
age of teachers in Middleborough made it 
possible for Deborah to become a teacher in 
1779. Later she became a weaver going from 
house to house making cloth for families. 
She believed in independence, and felt she 
wanted to fight for freedom. That's when she 
decided to dress up like a man and join the 
army in clothes she wove for herself. She 
tied a cloth around her chest to flatten it so 
she would look more like a man. She tied her 
hair back like a man, and lowered her voice 
when she spoke. The she went to Boston 
where no one knew her and enlisted in the 
army as Robert Shirtliff. 

Sent to West Point, Deborah was given a 
gun and uniform, and assigned to the 4th 
Massachusetts Regiment. She got ten days of 
training. She was the youngest soldier in her 
Regiment. Everyone liked her. She never 
complained. Since she had no beard, her fel- 
low soldiers called her Molly“ or Bloom- 
ing Boy.“ 

The soldiers had no idea that their quiet 
Robert Shirtliff was a woman. When they 
bathed in the Hudson River, she waited till 
night and bathed alone. She took part in sev- 
eral raids and skirmishes. But she thought 
war was horrible as she saw men being shot 
down, heard their cries of pain, and watched 
them die. 

In one of their raids, Deborah got a head 
injury and a musket ball in her leg. Don't 
take me to the hospital.“ she pleaded, “just 
let me die.“ But the soldiers refused to obey 
her. They put her on a horse and rode six 
miles to the hospital. After her head was 
bandaged, she lied telling the doctor she had 
no other injuries. On her own, later, she re- 
moved the musket ball with a metal probe 
nearly fainting from pain. Because she left 
the hospital before she was fully recovered, 
her leg never healed properly. 

As a soldier, she was still poor. In winter, 
her shoes wore out. The army didn’t supply 
extra clothing. Having no money to buy new 
shoes, she went barefoot in the snow leaving 
bloody footprints. During the winter, she 
soon became ill. The soldiers took her to the 
hospital again where she slept for days. The 
doctors thought she was dead, but she could 
hear people fighting over her clothes and 
planning to bury her. Though too weak to 
speak, she tried to groan as a nurse passed. 
The nurse heard and summoned Dr. Binney. 

It was Dr. Binney who discovered she was 
a woman while trying to take her pulse. He 
kept her secret taking her home to nurse her 
back to health with his family. When she 
was well again, she reported to her Regi- 
ment, but the war soon ended. Dr. Binney’s 
letter to General Paterson revealed her iden- 
tity as a woman. When she was forced to 
confess, she received the respect and admira- 
tion of the General. October, 1783, Deborah 
Sampson received her formal discharge and a 
sum on money from General Henry Knox 
after serving nearly two years in the Con- 
tinental Army. 

In 1784, she returned to New England and 
later married Benjamin Gannet, a farmer 


from Sharon, Massachusetts. They had two 
girls and a boy. The Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture awarded her a military pension, and she 
later became the first woman speaker to be 
paid. She wrote about her war service in the 
Female Review. By 1792, she received money 
from the Massachusetts General Court for 
her services in the Revolutionary War. By 
1805, the United States Congress presented 
her with a veteran's disability pension. By 
1818, she was receiving a full pension until 
her death April 29, 1827, at the age of 67. She 
died at her home in Sharon, Massachusetts 
survived by her husband who nine years later 
was granted a survivor's pension. 

This brave lady was a risk taker who 
fought for freedom and earned it. 


MEETING AMERICA’S CHALLENGE 
HON. BILL ZELIFF 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1992 


Mr. ZELIFF. Mr. Speaker, | was recently in- 
formed that one of my constituents, Ms. Re- 
becca Rutter of Dover, has been chosen as 
one of only 22 winners in the 1991-92 VFW 
Voice of Democracy Broadcast Scriptwriting 
Contest. Ms. Rutter competed against 147,000 
other students in this years theme, “Meeting 
America’s Challenge,” and has been awarded 
a $1,000 scholarship and a free tour of Wash- 
ington. | wish to congratulate Ms. Rutter on 
her accomplishments, and VFW Post 1617 
and its ladies auxiliary in Derry for their spon- 
sorship. | am honored to submit her outstand- 
ing entry into the official RECORD. 

MEETING AMERICA’S CHALLENGE 


From the time of her birth, ours has been 
a nation well-acquainted with challenge. Her 
independence was won and has been main- 
tained through fiery struggle, and time after 
time, her people have been called upon to 
draw from their hidden reserves of strength 
and rise to meet the challenge at hand. 

Today, there is another great challenge be- 
fore America, and you and I are the ones 
that must face it. It differs vastly from those 
that Americans have dealt with in the past, 
for instead of being singular and sharply fo- 
cused, it is highly diverse. 

These multi-faceted challenges are born of 
a world grown turbulent with fast-paced 
change. Even more is being demanded of us, 
if we wish to remain a leader in the increas- 
ingly competitive global market and at the 
same time guard our own system of democ- 
racy here at home. We must utilize our na- 
tional assets to the fullest possible extent. 
Bound up on all these demands and require- 
ments is a unique set of challenges highly- 
charged with opportunity. 

There is the challenge of improving our 
educational system, of developing solutions 
to the plaguing problems of poverty and 
homelessness, and of making the most judi- 
cious use of our natural resources. These are 
but a few of the myriad issues to be grappled 
with. 


® This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 
Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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In the upcoming election year, we will hear 
many politicians present their answers to 
what they perceive as America’s challenge. 
Although a good leader can do wonderful 
things for a country, the truth is, a single 
person cannot be expected to find the resolu- 
tion to all our nation’s perplexities, nor can 
one program, no matter how sound, attain 
America’s goals. There has to be something 
to put the force behind the ideals. 

And therein lies the solution to meeting 
America's challenge. It hinges on two things: 
the pursuit of excellence and the actions of 
the individual American. If we hope to ac- 
complish great things as a nation, the chal- 
lenge must begin within each of us. We the 
United States citizens are the ones who can 
provide that vital force. 

Having been blessed with the freedom of 
self-government, every American holds a 
share in this nation—a portion of the respon- 
sibility for what America accomplishes. The 
American people are the ones who make this 
country work. They run the companies and 
manage the farms; they manufacture the 
products and erect the building; they care 
for the sick and teach the young scholars. 
Every separate job impacts in some way the 
meeting of America’s challenge. It is for 
each of us to see that our job creates a posi- 
tive impact and that we develop our share 
wisely. 

There is no magic formula for what we 
want to accomplish as a nation. Meeting 
America’s challenge is really a quest for ex- 
cellence. And that begins at the grassroots 
level with personal excellence. If each per- 
son, whatever his or her profession, resolves 
to excel, meeting America’s challenge will 
become, not just a fond aspiration, but the 
goal of every American. 

If we meet all our personal challenges, 
America can never fail to meet her national 
challenges. A country can be no greater than 
the people of which she is made. 

Helen Keller once said, ‘The world is 
moved not only by the mighty shoves of the 
heroes but also by the aggregate of the tiny 
pushes of each honest worker.“ There is 
much wisdom and inspiration in that state- 
ment. 

We know our goal: to continue to make 
America the strong bastion of excellence and 
the brilliant torch of freedom that she has 
been for centuries. It is a task passed down 
to us by our forefathers, and required of us 
by our children. America’s challenge is 
great. But it is also exciting. And, fellow 
Americans, I believe we are up to the chal- 
lenge. Together, we can strive for excellence. 
Together, we can work for a better future. 
And together, we can meet all the challenges 
that are ours today in the United States of 
America. 


COMMEMORATING THE 200TH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF THE NEW YORK 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1992 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, on Monday, 
May 18, 1992, the New York Stock Exchange 
began its third century of operation. This ven- 
erable yet dynamic institution is a symbol of 
America’s free enterprise system. Shares of 
1,900 companies currently traded at the 
NYSE, with a market value of more than $3 
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trillion, represent ownership in companies de- 
voted to the creation of new jobs, services, 
and products. Some 40 billion shares of stock 
trade hands in the market every year, a meas- 
ure of the breadth and enormous liquidity 
available to America’s 51 million investors. 

Last week, this House approved a joint res- 
olution commending the New York Stock Ex- 
change on the occasion of its bicentennial on 
May 17, 1992. Pursuant to that joint resolu- 
tion, the President has issued a proclamation 
recognizing the exchange’s role in promoting 
the economic vitality and growth of the United 
States. | want to share the Presidents procla- 
mation with my colleagues today. 

BICENTENNIAL OF THE NEW YORK STOCK 
EXCHANGE, 1992 
PROCLAMATION 

When 24 New York merchants and brokers 
gathered on May 17, 1792, to establish rules of 
conduct for the exchange of securities and to 
buy and sell orders for those who wanted to 
trade, they laid the foundation for what is 
now one of the largest stock exchanges in 
the world. Today the New York Stock Ex- 
change handles, on average, more than 100 
million shares daily and plays a major role 
in the unique self-regulatory system that 
aids in the enforcement of the Nation’s secu- 
rities laws. At a time when the peoples of 
newly emerging democracies are working to 
establish market economies and to promote 
the capital formation and investment that 
are cornerstones of prosperity and progress, 
we take special pride in the 200th anniver- 
sary of the New York Stock Exchange and in 
the many contributions that the NYSE has 
made to the development of the United 
States. 

The New York Stock Exchange is, in many 
ways, a symbol of our Nation’s free enter- 
prise system and of the opportunities for 
savings and investment it provides to all of 
our citizens. Led by a private board of direc- 
tors and regulated by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, the NYSE offers an effi- 
cient market for the trading of securities, 
thereby facilitating the purchase and sale of 
stocks, options, futures, and other innova- 
tive financial contracts. By providing a vehi- 
cle by which businesses can acquire capital 
and by enabling individual and corporate in- 
vestors to select portfolios that best fit their 
needs, the New York Stock Exchange has 
helped to finance the development of Amer- 
ican industry and technology and, in so 
doing, contributed to the creation of count- 
less jobs. 

With 200 years of experience and growth 
behind them, members of today’s New York 
Stock Exchange are helping to promote 
American principles of free enterprise 
around the world. As the economies of the 
United States and other nations become in- 
creasingly interdependent, and as advances 
in communications and other technologies 
transform financial markets, the future of 
the NYSE promises to be as eventful and as 
distinguished as its past. 

The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
254, has recognized May 17, 1992, as the bicen- 
tennial of the New York Stock Exchange and 
has requested the President to issue a proc- 
lamation in recognition of this occasion. 

Now, therefore, I, George Bush, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby 
invite all Americans to observe May 17, 1992, 
the bicentennial of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, in recognition of that institution's 
role in promoting the economic vitality and 
growth of the United States. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand this fifteenth day of May, in the year of 
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our Lord nineteen hundred and ninety-two, 

and of the Independence of the United States 

of America the two hundred and sixteenth. 
GEORGE BUSH. 


—— 


RONALD K. MACHTLEY AWARD 
WINNER 


HON. RONALD K. MACHTLEY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1992 


Mr. MACHTLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is my dis- 
tinct pleasure to congratulate Kevin 
Greenough, of Woonsocket, as this year’s re- 
cipient of the Congressman Ronald K. 
Machtley Academic and Leadership Excel- 
lence Award for Woonsocket Area Vocational 
Technical Facility in Woonsocket, Rl. 

This award is presented to the student, cho- 
sen by Woonsocket Area Vocational Technical 
Facility, who demonstrates a mature blend of 
academic achievement, community involve- 
ment, and leadership qualities. 

Kevin Greenough has more than fulfilled this 
criteria. Kevin has been a vocational student 
since his freshman year and has excelled in 
his shop skills which include electricity, plumb- 
ing, and motor controls. Kevin is also a VICA 
award winner, placing second in the State for 
his electrical skills. Kevin is a freelance 
tographer for the Woonsocket Call, and has 
worked as a yearbook photographer for the 
past 4 years. 

| commend Kevin Greenough for his out- 
standing achievements and wish him all the 
best in his future endeavors. 


FIRST LADY OF THE THEATER- 
HELEN HAYES 


HON. GUY VANDER JAGT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1992 


Mr. VANDER JAGT. Mr. Speaker, today | 
pay tribute to the first lady of American thea- 
ter, and a distinguished Washingtonian. Her 
roles in “Victoria Regina," “A Farewell to 
Arms,” and “Anastasia,” have made her a leg- 
end in her own time. The stage and screen 
have long been her firmament, and no other 
name in acting commands such respect and 
admiration. Of course, | am speaking of the 
great Helen Hayes, the finest of actresses and 
a great humanitarian. 

At the age of 91, there is not a hint of slow- 
ing down for this great lady. After one of the 
most illustrious careers ever on the stage and 
screen, one would gladly grant here a respite 
from her demanding schedule. But her dili- 
gence and unrelenting purpose keeps her ac- 
tive in every facet of her life. In a recent inter- 
view with the Washington Post, her consistent 
energy is summed up well: 

Helen Hayes is no nova, to blaze up and 
fade away. She has starred in the theater for 
almost 87 years, one of the longest runs of 
any actor. She is blessed with two great 
gifts: talent, and the years to use it. And, 
perhaps, an even greater one, to know who 
she is and what she does, and to be content. 
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Miss Helen Hayes deserves the very best in 
recognition for her work over the years, both 
in acting and for others less fortunate. Miss 
Hayes knows firsthand how rigorous it is to be 
successful in a very demanding industry, and 
she has made here way to the pinnacle of 
achievement through strength of character and 
her inimitable grace and style. 

She has come a long way from her child- 
hood home of Brightwood, where she was 
born on October 10, 1900. Born Helen Brown, 
our lovely first lady of the theater, Helen 
Hayes prefers to be called Helen McArthur, a 
testament to her late husband, playwright 
Charles McArthur. She got her start at the age 
of 5 with the Columbia Players, a Washington 
theater company. From the very beginning, 
she took on unusual roles such as one usually 
reserved for boys, “Little Lord Fauntleroy.” 
Her debut on the New York stage took place 
on November 22, 1909 when she portrayed 
Little Mimi in Victor Herberts “Old Dutch.” 

From these humble beginnings, she carried 
her beautiful blue eyes, sunny smile, and God- 
given talent to higher and higher levels of 
achievement that all Americans are familiar 
with today. And through it all, we have been 
truly blessed as a nation by her presence in 
so many stage and screen classics. Not only 
has she been the first lady of the American 
theater since the late 1930’s—a high and 
regal title in itself—but she has displayed her 
talents in producing and directing. 

Like any successful first lady, she is the 
quintessence of a well-behaved, much loved, 
and highly applauded woman. She is also a 
grandmother to her son James’ and his beau- 
tiful wife H.B.’s three children, Charles, “Little” 
Mary, and James. And she has even taken in 
stray children and out-of-work actors. She has 
given much of herself to charities and is al- 
ways ready to sacrifice for the good of the 
community as a whole. Her tireless efforts in 
raising money for the Helen Hayes Hospital in 
West Haverstraw, NY, in addition to fundrais- 
ing for the Helen Hayes Tappanzee Play- 
house in Nyack, NY, are testaments to her 
courage and commitment to others. These 
buildings are named after Miss Hayes be- 
cause her valiant efforts are responsible for 
their existence. 

Helen Hayes is a true American success 
story. Her example is remarkable, continuing 
to use her talents and considerable resources 
to build affirmatively and constructively for the 
benefit of the entire community. Helen Hayes 
really helps to define America’s greatness 
through her service as a point of light, an es- 
pecially bright star whose good work has 
spread through a broad and beautiful sky. 

No one deserves her accolades more. And 
she has received innumerable recognition over 
the years for her contributions to our society. 
She has accepted and given many honors. 
Among her own awards has been the Presi- 
dential Medal of Freedom, and two time hon- 
oree by the American Academy of Motion Pic- 
ture Arts and Sciences as Best Actress of the 
Year. 

Her latest achievement is to be honored 
with Victoria magazine’s “Star in our Crown 
Award.” In instituting this award, Victoria mag- 
azine starts a tradition of honoring women 
whose spirit and personal accomplishments 
have made them guiding stars in an often con- 
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fusing world. In helping all Americans seek 
richer and more rewarding lives, Helen Hayes 
could not be a better candidate for receiving 
just such an award. 

The award ceremony will be hosted by 
Nancy Lindemeyer and Katherine Kitty“ 
Mountain, editor and publisher of Victoria 
magazine. The awards will be presented by 
the distinguished actors, Blythe Danner and 
Edward Herrmann, Miss Hayes will be joined 
by three generations of family in accepting the 
award, son James, daughter-in-law H.B., and 
grandson James. Victoria is a Hearst publica- 
tion, and the most successful magazine 
launch in the history of the Hearst Corp. Join- 
ing in the presentation will be D. Claeys 
Bahrenburg, president of the Hearst magazine 
division. Hearst was founded by the distin- 
guished publisher, William Randolph Hearst. 

am honored to help pay tribute to this 
great American lady, Miss Helen Hayes. You 
have done it well. And | commend those who 
have taken the time and care to put on an 
awards ceremony for such a great American 


legend. 


CHILDREN IN NEED 
HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1992 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
insert my Washington Report for Wednesday, 
May 20, 1992 into the Congressional Record: 

CHILDREN IN NEED 


Millions of America’s children desperately 
need help. While most American children are 
healthy, happy and secure, far too many 
grow up in families in turmoil, with parents 
who are stressed and drained, and unable to 
provide them with adequate security and 
nurturing. 

POVERTY 


We say we love our children, yet children 
have become the poorest group in America. 
The poverty rate for children in the U.S. has 
risen sharply since the 1970s, and now hovers 
at about 20 percent. One of eight children 
under age 12 in the U.S. suffers from hunger, 
and millions more are in danger of going 
hungry. Marriages continue to crumble at 
record rates, and almost one quarter of all 
children now live in one-parent households. 
Most one-parent families are headed by sin- 
gle mothers who rely on one income, 
confront high child care costs, and often re- 
ceive inadequate child support, or none at 
all. 

HEALTH 


Tragically, most key indicators of child 
health in the U.S. have stalled or reversed. 
The steady progress in reducing infant mor- 
tality rates slowed in the early 1980s and 
stopped in 1985. The U.S. now ranks 19th in 
the world in infant mortality—worse than 
Hong Kong and Singapore. Vaccination rates 
for young Americans have also leveled off 
and declined since 1980. Half of the two-year- 
olds living in America’s inner-cities now 
lack important vaccinations. The number of 
low-birthweight babies has increased in this 
country. American babies are more likely to 
be underweight than are babies born in Jor- 
dan or Bulgaria. These disturbing trends are 
not inevitable. According to a White House 
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task force report, for example, approxi- 
mately one quarter of infant deaths in this 
country could be averted with basic prenatal 
and other health care. 
EDUCATION 

Too many children become adults without 
the skills or motivation necessary to con- 
tribute to society or earn a living. Poor chil- 
dren usually attend schools that are under- 
funded and their parents typically do not 
participate effectively in their education. 
One third of the nation's children come to 
schoo] ill-prepared. Teachers report that 
more and more children arrive at schoo] hun- 
gry, ill, poorly clothed, and emotionally dis- 
traught. Many develop learning deficiencies. 
Many drop out before completing high 
school. For poor children, the educational 
system is often just another link in the cycle 
of poverty. 

CHILD ABUSE 


Every year in the U.S., more than a mil- 
lion children are abused by their parents or 
others, and several thousand of them die as 
a result of their abuse. Child abuse and ne- 
glect have more than doubled since the 1970s, 
and this estimate is probably low because so 
much abuse goes unreported. Every form of 
childhood abuse is far more prevalent among 
the poor. Initiatives exist to combat this 
frightening problem, but they are woefully 
underfunded. 

The number of childhood casualties from 
poverty, poor health, ignorance, and abuse is 
staggering. It is a tragic waste of human po- 
tential. 

ASSESSMENT 

I am persuaded that the problems con- 
fronted by children in need ought not to be 
accepted by caring people or a prudent na- 
tion. All of us want every American child to 
have the opportunity to develop his or her 
full potential. All of us agree that parents 
bear primary responsibility for meeting 
their children's needs and nurturing their 
growth and development. But it is also clear 
that society has a legitimate interest in how 
children are raised, and an obligation to in- 
tervene when parents fail to meet their re- 
sponsibilities in raising children. Commu- 
nities too have an obligation to children to 
create an environment that is supportive of 
parents. 

A broad consensus exists about which pro- 
grams work. We often know what helps, but 
we are not doing it. Head Start, for example, 
significantly improves the educational per- 
formance of disadvantaged children, saving 
up to six dollars in future remedial expendi- 
tures for every one dollar invested. WIC, a 
supplemental food initiative for women, in- 
fants, and children, also saves money in the 
long run. A dollar spent on prenatal care for 
pregnant women can save more than three 
dollars on medical care during the infant's 
first year, and 10 dollars down the line. Any 
economist can prove that spending on chil- 
dren is a bargain. 

A number of initiatives for children should 
be considered. First, we need a refundable 
child tax credit for all children, and an 
earned income tax credit to encourage low- 
income parents to enter the paid workforce 
and strive for economic independence. Sec- 
ond, we need to work toward a system of the 
health insurance coverage for pregnant 
women and for children that includes a basic 
level of care, as well as provisions to contain 
costs Third, we need to support effective food 
and nutrition initiatives such as WIC. 
Fourth, we need to ensure that children have 
the care and support they need to enter 
school ready to learn in good health and a 
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nurturing environment. Head Start should 
be expanded and fully funded. Fifth, we need 
to pay more attention to the problems of 
high drop-out rates, premature sexual activ- 
ity, juvenile delinquency, and alcohol and 
drug abuse. These problems jeopardize the 
futures of our children. 

All of us have to reaffirm our commitment 
to forming and supporting strong and stable 
families. Families, after all, have the para- 
mount obligation to care for their children. 
Communities must find ways to improve the 
availability, affordability, and quality of 
child care services. Efforts designed to pro- 
tect abused and neglected children must be 
strengthened, with an emphasis on keeping 
children with their families or providing 
them with a permanent alternative. 

In the end, however, I am impressed that 
government does not know how to prevent 
the weakening of the American family, and 
the disturbing consequences for our children. 
Many problems that childen face are not fun- 
damentally political or even economic, but 
moral and cultural. But until someone has 
the final answers, we must ry to understand 
the problems confronting America's chil- 
dren, have compassion for them, and do our 
best to ease their plight. 


——— | 


THE NATIONAL YOUTH 
APPRENTICESHIP ACT OF 1992 


HON. WILLIAM F. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1992 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, today | am 
pleased to be introducing, with several of my 
distinguished colleagues, the National Youth 
Apprenticeship Act of 1992, a bill proposed by 
the administration for promoting the develop- 
ment of a systematic transition from school to 
work utilizing the youth apprenticeship model. 
| wish to commend the President for his lead- 
ership in bringing forth this legislation. 

The bill defines the essential elements of a 
youth apprenticeship program including high 
academic standards and encouraging the de- 
velopment of partnerships among business, 
schools, and labor organizations on the local 
level to establish high wage, high skilled ca- 
reer opportunities for today’s youth. Youth ap- 
prenticeship programs are offered to all stu- 
dents beginning in the 11th and 12th grade, 
and may continue through postsecondary edu- 
cation; they are employer-school partnerships 
that integrate academic instruction, structured 
job training, worksite learning, and work expe- 
rience. Since these programs are created at 
the local level, they are tailored to local eco- 
nomic and demographic conditions. The pro- 
grams are targeted toward occupational fields 
where there is high potential for career pro- 
gression and high wages. Since the students 
are able to complement experience with tech- 
nologies that may only exist at the worksite 
with theoretical instruction at the postsecond- 
ary level, these programs are particularly suit- 
ed to highly technical and emerging techno- 
logical fields. 

Unfortunately, the American educational 
system has been more geared to the 
collegebound student. This bill addresses is- 
sues Critically important to the forgotten half of 
American secondary students, those students 
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who do not plan to continue their education 
into the postsecondary level. We must recog- 
nize that 50 percent of American students do 
not go on to college after graduating from high 
school. These students must be ready to enter 
the work force upon graduating from high 
school. The demands of the American work- 
place have increased in the competency, edu- 
cational literacy, and technical expertise need- 
ed to fill American industry's jobs. If America 
hopes to remain a competitive leader in a 
global marketplace, we must ensure that to- 
day’s youth will be ready to meet industry’s 
needs 


| hope that you will join us in cosponsoring 
this legislation. 


MacARTHUR H. “MAC” MAN- 
CHESTER: NEWSPAPER MAN AND 
AMERICAN PATRIOT, WILL BE 
MISSED 


HON. GERALD B.H. SOLOMON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1992 


Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, a great and 
patriotic American in the 24th New York Dis- 
trict has died. 

MacArthur H. Manchester of Granville was a 
great newspaper man, a great Army officer, 
and a great friend. His passing leaves a void 
that cannot be filled. 

Mac Manchester was born in Honolulu in 
1915, the son of Paul and Isabelle MacArthur 
Manchester. When his father, a West Point 
graduate and Army captain, went to France 
with the American Expeditionary Force during 
World War |, Mac and his mother moved to 
our area. After earning a journalism degree at 
Syracuse University, he worked with his father 
at the Granville Sentinel, a newspaper found- 
ed by his grandfather in 1875. Mac and his 
stepmother assumed responsibility for the 
newspaper after the death of his father in 
1941. 

He enlisted in the first year of World War II, 
and subsequently received an officer's com- 
mission in the armored forces. At the Fort 
Knox headquarters of the 16th Armored Divi- 
sion, he edited “The Armored News,” which 
reached armored forces all over the world. 

After the war, Lieutenant Manchester joined 
the staff of the national headquarters of the 
Reserve Officers Association. He was the first 
post-war editor of “The Officer,” while advanc- 
ing to the rank of lieutenant colonel in the 
Army Reserves. At one point, he was execu- 
tive director of the Reserve Officers Associa- 
tion and was offered that position on a perma- 
nent basis. He declined the offer but chose 
the officer who was eventually approved for 
the position. 

The highlight of Mac’s military career came 
when he served as one of the regional field of- 
ficers for the Selective Service System under 
the late Gen. Lewis B. Hershey. In that capac- 
ity, Mac represented General Hershey to 
many Governors and was responsible for 
training nearly 500 reserve officers who would 
be mobilized in a national emergency. 

Mac returned to the Granville Sentinel in 
1962 and served as publisher until his death. 
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As a newspaperman, Mac always told it like 
it is. I've often inserted his editorials in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. They were always 
right to the point, and showed a grasp of is- 
sues that writers in New York and Washington 
could never hope to match. 

Mr. Speaker, Mac Manchester was, quite 
frankly, my best and most trusted source of in- 
formation about the folks back home and an 
astute judge of world events. For many years 
he served with great distinction as a volunteer 
member of my military academy selection 
committee. 

But it's as a friend that I'll miss him the 
most. It is a loss | share with his wife Anita, 
his daughter, Mrs. Monica Updike, his three 
sons, Paul, Kevin, and John, and their 10 
grandchildren. 

Mr. Speaker, | measure a man by how 
much he gives to his country and community. 
By that standard, Mac was a giant. | would 
ask you and other members to join me in a 
last salute to MacArthur H. Mac“ Manchester, 
journalist, American patriot, and true friend. 


WHY IT’S IMPORTANT TO JUST 


SAY “NO” TO ALCOHOL AND 
OTHER DRUGS 
HON. DAVID DREIER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1992 


Mr. DREIER of California. Mr. Speaker, 
today | had the honor of meeting with three 
bright young Californians who wrote essays 
for the “just say no” of Los Angeles rally. 

They visited our colleague CARLOS MOOR- 
HEAD and me with their presentations. 

Tragically, the Los Angeles riots were taking 
place at the time of this rally. 

These statements make one very optimistic 
about the future of our young people. 

WHY It's IMPORTANT TO “Say 
No... TOGETHER" TO ALCOHOL AND OTHER 
DRUGS 

(By Trineka Hardy, King Elementary School, 

Compton) 

It’s important to say no to drugs and alco- 
hol because they only hurt you, they will 
also hurt your loved ones. I don't like to see 
people smoke and drink because it makes 
their health bad. It’s good for people to say 
no together, it’s better if everyone is helping 
each other to fight drugs so that our world 
could be drug free. 

WHY Trs IMPORTANT TO “Say 
No.. . TOGETHER’’ TO ALCOHOL AND OTHER 
DRUGS 
(By Chris Bones, Cactus School, Palmdale) 
Families and communities are torn apart 

by drug and alcohol abuse. How can this 
tragedy be conquered? Hope lies in working 
together. Standing by yourself is a lonely 
place to be. Standing together gives strength 
and confidence to Say No!“ to drugs and al- 
cohol. By standing together and caring for 
one another, we can make a difference. 

WHY It’s IMPORTANT TO “SAY NO TOGETHER” 

TO ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUGS 
(By Oralia Galarza, Benjamin O. Davis 
Middle School, Compton) 

We must say no because of the crime that 

drugs cause. We must say no because of the 
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killings, robberies, and the prostitution that 
drugs are causing in our community. We 
must say no because of the liquor stores on 
every corner that are contributing to the de- 
terioration of our community. We must say 
no together or perish. 


A MEMORIAL DAY TRIBUTE TO 
THE AMERICAN VETERAN 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1992 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, next week our 
Nation will pause once again to mark Memo- 
rial Day. 

Just one year ago, we remembered those 
who died in the Persian Gulf war, along with 
all the men and women before them who have 
given their lives in the service of their country. 
The importance of Memorial Day, our veter- 
ans, their families, and all our citizens must 
never be underestimated. The memories of 
our brave soldiers will serve forever as a te- 
minder of the freedoms that all Americans 
enjoy. 

Recently | was moved by a quotation | read 
in the May 1992 “Veterans of Foreign Wars” 
magazine. In this article, a World War II vet- 
eran made a most astute reflection: “[Memo- 
rial Day] is a day to rededicate yourself to 
your country in memory of the sacrifices oth- 
ers have made.” 

This year, at a time when we are giving 
careful thought to the problems that confront 
us and the ability of our institutions to solve 
these problems, | believe this quotation should 
be reflected upon by all Americans, Yes, our 
Nation has many problems. And solutions to 
these difficult problems are not easily crafted 
or approved by either our leaders, the public, 
or the press, By rededicating ourselves to 
solving these problems, we can demonstrate 
to the skeptics, both at home and abroad, how 
American ingenuity and resolve can overcome 
any challenge. 

During this time of reflection, | urge all 
Americans to remember the sacrifices of those 
men and women who answered their Nation's 
call to duty, and to take upon themselves the 
duty of participating fully and constructively in 
our democratic system. If our Government is 
not working well, we must come together to 
make it work. 

It is unfortunate that many people today 
view themselves as alienated taxpayers, and 
not active citizens. While our problems are 
many, we must remember the battles won by 
our veterans when called upon by their coun- 
try. As a nation, we must once again rally our- 
selves together to address the problems that 
threaten our security and prosperity. 

We are indeed fortunate that today’s prob- 
lems may not require armed conflict. But if 
these problems, including our runaway deficit, 
government and corporate waste, trade imbal- 
ances, and health care, remain unaddressed, 
they may lead to a deterioration of the pre- 
cious freedoms we enjoy—freedoms that were 
secured by the sweat and blood of soldiers 
who made the ultimate sacrifice. 

In their memory, and for our sake, we must 
act swiftly and bravely together to ensure the 
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continued vitality of the world’s greatest de- 
mocracy. It can, and will, be done. 


RONALD K. MACHTLEY AWARD 
WINNER 


HON. RONALD K. MACHTLEY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1992 


Mr. MACHTLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is my dis- 
tinct pleasure to congratulate Gregory Gilman, 
of Barrington, as this year’s recipient of the 
Congressman Ronald K. Machtley Academic 
and Leadership Excellence Award for Ports- 
mouth Abbey School in Portsmouth, Rl. 

This award is presented to the student, cho- 
sen by Portsmouth Abbey School, who dem- 
onstrates a mature blend of academic 
achievement, community involvement, and 
leadership qualities. 

Gregory Gilman has more than fulfilled this 
criteria. Gregory is a member of the debate 
team and was named to the Dean's list. He 
also participates in squash, soccer, and sailing 
teams. 

| commend Gregory Gilman for his out- 
standing achievements and wish him all the 
best in his future endeavors. 


TRADE POLICY IN THE LOS 
ANGELES AFTERMATH 


HON. AL SWIFT 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1992 


Mr. SWIFT. Mr. Speaker, Why is it that it 
took riots in Los Angeles to get this adminis- 
tration to talk about the problems in our inner 
cities? Certainly, there was poverty and racism 
in our inner cities before the riots, but Presi- 
dential leadership in addressing these prob- 
lems was nowhere in sight. Congress is not 
without blame, but | can honestly say that we 
have taken action on these issues; the prob- 
lem is that without real leadership, we are 
forced to deal with the issues piecemeal—a 
strategy that may alleviate the symptoms, but 
does little to cure the disease that affects our 
urban areas. The policies that were pre- 
sented—and | am generous in describing drug 
czars and a thousand points of light as poli- 
cies—permitted our inner-city inhabitants to kill 
themselves while the family structure and their 
economy died with them. That is irresponsible 
and foolish policy. 

In another area, as well, our leadership has 
been painfully slow in responding to reality: 
That being, the problems we face in foreign 
competition. For years we have watched 
America’s competitive advantages slip away, 
yet no rational plan of action has been pre- 
sented to the American people. There seems 
to be some false hope that Buy American tele- 
vision commercials or taking our auto execu- 
tives on a trip to Japan will make this Nation’s 
problems go away. 

Let me tell you, if we are waiting for our 
competitors to volunteer fairness in inter- 
national trade, we will be waiting a very long 
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time; if we make a concerted effort, however, 
we can beat them at their own game. For 
now, our complete lack of an industrial pol- 
icy—not unlike our complete lack of an urban 
policy—has left American business to falter at 
the hands of organized foreign competition 
while our industrial structure and the future of 
our economy have faltered along with it. This, 
too, is irresponsible and foolish policy. 

mention these problems together because 
| believe there is an intimate relationship be- 
tween solving the problems in our inner cities 
and bettering this Nation's competiveness on 
the world market. Recognizing this connection, 
| believe, provides a focus that we all, as 
Americans, can embrace: In short, we simply 
cannot compete in the world market with our 
inner cities in disarray. If we are spending our 
money fighting drugs, jailing criminals, and re- 
building after riots we are diverting resources 
that could help us compete into the future. 
However, if we concentrate on providing the 
means by which we can revitalize our cities 
while tapping the potential of our urban citi- 
zens, then we have great hopes of competing. 
Simply put, we need all Americans to be in a 
position to pull their weight and make a con- 
tribution if we are to get this country’s econ- 
omy moving again. 

Today, unfortunately, the focus | speak of 
simply does not exist; rather, it seems that the 
needs of urban communities and the fears of 
suburban residents are seen as so at odds as 
to lead to paralyzing inaction. These fears— 
crime, drugs, and excessive welfare costs— 
choke off the possibility that well-reasoned ac- 
tion can take place in our cities. We need to 
work through those fears—whatever their gen- 
esis—so that we can see the common advan- 
tage to rebuilding our cities. 

Make no mistake that there is substantial 
untapped potential in our inner cities. Last 
year in the District of Columbia, a young man 
was sent to jaii—forever. And he should have 
been. He was running one of the most vicious 
drug rings in the District of Columbia area. But 
when officials got inside and really began to 
take apart his operation they found that he 
had put together something with the sophis- 
tication of a middle-sized American corpora- 
tion. 

Just think what a difference it would have 
made if we had been able to help that young 
man channel his talents into contributing to 
our society instead of into activities that cost 
us so dearly in dollars and in human misery. 

And | know that he is only one example of 
the many young people whose talents are lost 
in our inner cities. We need to unleash that 
talent, to incorporate it, to benefit from it, and 
to reward it. The problems are not easy ones 
to solve—but they are essential ones to solve 
if we are at last to get a handle on urban 
crime and the welfare problem and, at the 
same time, bring the talent there on board in 
our economic challenge from overseas. 

We talk in this country of the American 
dream. Too often that has meant the white 
dream, the middle-class dream, the suburban 
dream. Such divisions can no longer be toler- 
ated. Today, worldwide competition so chal- 
lenges our Nation’s economy that we simply 
cannot afford to waste the talent, abilities, and 
resources of people who are growing up in our 
inner cities. We must harness these re- 
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sources. We must open the way for these indi- 
viduals to join the national effort. In the end, 
we will only advance the American dream by 
assuring all Americans can participate in it and 
contribute to it. 


NATIONAL YOUTH 
APPRENTICESHIP ACT OF 1992 


HON. STEVE GUNDERSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1992 


Mr. GUNDERSON. Mr. Speaker, | am hon- 
ored to join with my distinguished colleague 
from Pennsylvania, Mr. GOODLING, and with 
our distinguished minority leader, Mr. MICHEL, 
and others in the introduction of the Presi- 
dents National Youth Apprenticeship Act of 
1992. Enactment of this legislation would re- 
sult in the establishment of a nationwide sys- 
tem of youth apprenticeship programs geared 
to the education and training needs of Ameri- 
ca’s youth. | commend the President on devel- 
opment of this legislation. 

At a time when only 50 percent of U.S. 
youth go on to college after high school, with 
only 25 percent of all youth completing 4-year 
degrees, our U.S. educational system contin- 
ues to be disproportionately geared toward 
meeting the needs of the college-bound. Very 
little attention is paid to bridging the gap be- 
tween school and work. The President’s youth 
apprenticeship legislation would establish a 
national framework for implementing a com- 
prehensive approach for helping youth to 
make the transition from school to the work- 
place, and to strive to reach high academic 
levels of achievement. These programs would 
provide a high quality learning alternative for 
preparing young people who are not college 
bound to be valuable and productive members 
of the 21st century workforce. 

Specifically, the bill encourages States and 
local areas to develop programs where a stu- 
dent could enter into a youth apprenticeship in 
the 11th or 12th grade. During participation in 
a youth apprenticeship program, participants 
would receive academic instruction, job train- 
ing, and work experience. The program is in- 
tended to attract and develop high-quality, mo- 
tivated students, and requires that employers, 
schools, students, and parents promise to 
work together to achieve the program goals. In 
addition to a high school diploma, all youth ap- 
prentices would earn a portable certificate of 
competency, and qualify for a postsecondary 
program, a registered apprenticeship program, 
or employment at the end of their youth ap- 
prenticeship. 

Earlier this spring, Mr. GOODLING and | intro- 
duced similar legislation to this bill, the “Na- 
tional School-to-Work Transition and Youth 
Apprenticeship Act,” H.R. 4976, which also 
provides for the establishment of local youth 
apprenticeship programs, as well as providing 
grants to States for system wide reform in the 
area of school-to-work transition. Our legisla- 
tion builds on the current efforts of the Depart- 
ments of Labor and Education, requiring the 
establishment and implementation of national 
voluntary industry-recognized skills standards 
to be utilized throughout education and train- 
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ing programs and the workplace. With several 
small exceptions, the legislation we are intro- 
ducing today is completely consistent with the 
goals envisioned in the youth apprenticeship 
title of H.R. 4976. In fact, this bill strengthens 
our youth apprenticeship provisions, providing 
more specific recommendations and require- 
ments for the development of local programs. 

There are several provisions in the measure 
we are introducing today over which | have 
minor concerns. One of the issues that has 
yet to be resolved is the question on whether 
or not student apprentices should be allowed 
to receive wages at student wage rates below 
the minimum wage. These concerns can, and 
| am confident will, be worked out in the con- 
sideration of this bill, however. Enactment of 
legislation that will prepare our youth for the 
world of work is vital. Far too many youth 
leave school without the needed skills and 
foundation for the rapidly changing and in- 
creasingly complex workplace. 

According to the Economic Report of the 
President published in February, despite tem- 
porary setbacks of several recession, employ- 
ment has increased by 38 million, from 71 mil- 
lion in 1971 to 109 million in 1991. This 53- 
percent growth far surpassed that of most 
other major industrialized countries, with 
Japan growing only half as fast; and France, 
Germany, and the United Kingdom less than 
one-fifth the United States rate. The Presi- 
dent's report also notes however, that of the 
jobs created, there was a significant shift to- 
ward high-skilled jobs requiring education be- 
yond high school. 

Not only is it critical that our work force be 
well educated and trained to fill these high- 
paying jobs of the future, it is critical to recog- 
nize the link between the quality of the U.S. 
education and training system and our ability 
to compete with other countries. Other indus- 
trialized nations recognized these linkages 
long ago, emphasizing: Excellence in primary 
and secondary education; upgrading stand- 
ards and expectations for all students; and 
youth apprenticeship as ways to prepare stu- 
dents for work. 

We agree with the President that the time 
has come for a national, comprehensive ap- 
proach to work-based learning. The “National 
Youth Apprenticeship Act of 1992” would es- 
tablish a formal process in which business, 
labor and education would form partnership to 
motivate the Nation’s young people to stay in 
school and become productive citizens. We 
urge you to join us in support of this important 
legislation and in its favorable and swift con- 
sideration this year. 


CONGRATULATING THE RECIPI- 
ENTS OF THE 1992 OCA ASIAN 
CORPORATE ACHIEVEMENT 
AWARD 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1992 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, | am extremely 
pleased to rise today to recognize the tremen- 
dous accomplishments of 12 Asian American 
corporate employees from throughout the 
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country. On Friday, May 22nd, in New York 
City, the Organization of Chinese Americans 
[OCA] and the OCA Business Advisory Coun- 
cil [BAC] will recognize these individuals as 
part of the OCA’s Annual Asian American Cor- 
porate Achievement Awards Banquet. 

Climbing the ladder of corporate success is 
a challenge. And, in order to succeed in busi- 
ness, to become one of the very best—as all 
of this year’s honorees have clearly done—re- 
quires that little something extra; not just the 
ability and the know-how, but the intangible 
will to go the extra mile and the determination 
to do whatever it takes to get the job done 
right. 

All of this year’s honorees have, unfortu- 
nately, contended with another challenge that 
not all American workers face: the glass ceil- 
ing, which makes it even tougher for Asian 
Americans, and all minorities, to work their 
way to the top. The success of this year’s 
honorees demonstrates that although we have 
a long way to go, the glass ceiling can be 
shattered. Through the continued work of 
groups such as the Organization of Chinese 
Americans, we can raise the consciousness of 
corporate America both to the accomplishment 
and contributions of Asian Americans and to 
the need to continue to actively root out dis- 
e corporate behavior. 

In addition to recognizing outstanding Asian 
American employees, the awards program 
also calls attention to a number of American 
corporation that are already embracing the 
corporate attitudes and practices needed to 
remove unfair obstacles to Asian Americans 
and other minorities. These companies in- 
clude: American Express International, AT&T, 
Anheuser-Busch, Bell Laboratories, Colgate 
Palmolive, Digital Equipment, Du Pont Phar- 
maceuticals, General Motors, Kraft General 
Foods, Inc., McDonnell Douglas, Silicon 
Graphics Computer Systems, Twin County 
Cable, and Virginia Power. They should be 
viewed as a model for progress and com- 
mended for their leadership. 

Mr. Speaker, | know all of my colleagues 
join with me in congratulating all of the 1992 
recipients of the Asian American Corporate 
Achievement Award: Mr. Gareth C.C. Chang, 
Ms. Amber C. Cheng, Mr. Alfred Cho, Mr. 
Duenli Kao, Ms. Flora Lin Sze-Tsung Lee, Mr. 
James Li, Mr. Thinh T. Nguyen, Mr. Walter W. 
Wong, Mr. Bark Lee Yee, Mr. Clive C.L. Chu, 
Dr. Kuo-Yann Lai, and Mr. James Liu. These 
individuals have all distinguished themselves 
their individual accomplishments and are gen- 
uine role models. 


JULIE HARRIS—A STAR IN OUR 
CROWN 


HON. GUY VANDER JAGT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1992 


Mr. VANDER JAGT. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the reigning queens of stage and the silver 
screen will be given a great honor, an honor 
worthy of her legendary status as a performing 
artist. It is my honor to announce in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD that Miss Julie Harris will 
receive Victoria Magazine's Star in our Crown 
Award. 
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Great awards are nothing new to a great ac- 
tress like Miss Harris. Among the recognition 
that Miss Harris has received over the years 
have been five Antoinette Perry Tony Awards. 
No other actress has ever won this many 
awards for a best actress performance in the- 
ater. Her unforgettable roles of great and com- 
plex women, from Emily Dickinson to Mary 
Todd Lincoin to Emily Bronte and even the 
Danish storyteller Isak Dineson, have cata- 
pulted her acting reputation to the highest ech- 
elon of professional excellence. She brings an 
exacting, highly disciplined, and inspired style 
to her every role. It seems as though Miss 
Harris actually crawls inside of each character 
she plays, and one gets the feeling she will 
never have a problem finding new ones to in- 
habit. 

Miss Harris in now building on her already 
incredible career by appearing in Peter 
Shaffer’s “Lettice and Lovage” at the National 
Theatre, our Nation's oldest legitimate theater. 
The heritage of the American theater is en- 
hanced by her remarkable talents, and | am 
honored to pay tribute to this native of Grosse 
Pointe, Ml. 

In addition to Miss Harris’ unparalleled con- 
tributions to the stage, she challenges all of us 
to seek richer and more rewarding lives 
through her valiant efforts in making record- 
ings of popular books and plays for the blind. 

Miss Harris will be recognized in New York 
City at the Star in our Crown Awards as much 
for her work on the stage as her work off the 
stage. Not only does she embrace quality, dig- 
nity, and grace in her acting, but in the caring 
way she interacts with her friends, associates, 
and community. 

Her attitudes to nurturing young actors was 
summed up last year in a Washington Post 
interview, “I'm always saying to young actors: 
You have to envision something—like a paint- 
er—and put yourself there. You have to take 
the initiative. But its all possible * * * You 
have to keep working, not waiting for it to 
come to you. You have to keep mixing it up.” 

Certainly the word “tenacity” describes the 
way she tackles the tough roles she plays and 
it characterizes the advice she gives to aspir- 
ing young actors and actresses. And all of her 
hard work is reflected in her strong character. 
She is truly living an American ideal through 
her tireless work in behalf of others and her 
profession. This quality and compassion make 
her, in a very real way, a point of light. The 
future really belongs to people who follow the 
example of Julie Harris, people who use their 
God-given talents and resources constructively 
and affirmatively for the benefit of everyone. 

The “Star in our Crown” is an appropriate 
appellation for this award and for this remark- 
able woman. Her achievements really are a 
star in everyone’s crown because she has en- 
riched so many lives with her abilities. And 
just like a rare jewel that serve as a center- 
piece for a crown, she always shines brightly 
with a solid, adamantine character. 

The award ceremony will be hosted by 
Nancy Lindemeyer and Katherine “Kitty” 
Mountain, editor and publisher of Victoria 
Magazine. The awards will be presented by 
the distinguished actors, Blythe Danner and 
Edward Herrmann. Victoria is a Hearst Publi- 
cation, and the most successful magazine 
launch in the history of the Hearst Corp. Join- 
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ing in the presentation will be D. Claeys 
Bahrenburg, President of the Hearst Magazine 
Division. Hearst was founded by the distin- 
guished publisher, William Randolph Hearst. 

As Victoria Magazine presents its “Star in 
the Crown” Awards, it will be joined around 
the world in the celebration on a day known 
as Victoria Day in commemoration of the dis- 
tinguished British Monarch Queen Victoria. 
And | think it is fitting to honor one of the 
reigning monarchs of the American stage at 
the same time the world honors yet another 
great monarch, Queen Elizabeth ll, as her 
40th Coronation Anniversary begins. 


FUEL ASSISTANCE HELP FOR 
GRANITE STATERS 


HON. DICK SWETT 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1992 


Mr. SWETT. Mr. Speaker, yesterday | testi- 
fied before our colleagues on the Appropria- 
tions Committee to strongly urge that ade- 
quate funds be appropriated for a program 
which | feel is vital for the people of New 
Hampshire—the Low Income Home Energy 
Assistance Program [LIHEAP]. 

New Hampshire is a largely rural, north- 
eastern State which faces long, cold winters. 
Last winter, the New Hampshire LIHEAP pro- 
gram had to shut down on February 20 be- 
cause of lack of funds. In the middle’ of winter, 
people should not have to choose between 
surviving sub-zero temperatures or going hun- 


ry. 

Mr. Speaker, New Hampshire, like many 
places around the country, is in the throes of 
a serious recession, with tens of thousands of 
people unemployed. Even many employed 
people are struggling to make ends meet. As 
the impact of the recession cuts deeper and 
deeper, more and more households are in 
vital need of LIHEAP's assistance. In my dis- 
trict, the number of people living at or below 
the poverty level has increased by 20 percent. 
This year, the households in New Hampshire 
that received LIHEAP assistance had an aver- 
age gross income of just $8,120. Despite the 
fact that eligibility requirements were stiffened, 
demand for LIHEAP assistance increased by 
25 percent last winter. 

For fiscal year 1993, the administration has 
proposed not only a cut in LIHEAP funding, 
but also 75 percent delayed funding. Delayed 
funding was instituted in last year's LIHEAP 
funding, but New Hampshire LIHEAP was able 
to borrow money from the State to pay for the 
program. This year, however, the State is sim- 
ply not in a position fiscally to advance the 
funding; the 75 percent delayed funding pro- 
posed by the administration would effectively 
mean that the New Hampshire LIHEAP pro- 
gram would cease to exist. 

| would also like to underscore the effect 
that reduced LIHEAP funding would have on 
the elderly, who make up nearly a third of 
New Hampshire's LIHEAP recipients. These 
people live almost exclusively from Social Se- 
curity checks, and the amount of money they 
receive is simply not enough to afford food, 
shelter, and energy. 
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Mr. Speaker, as the House Appropriations 
Committee considers appropriations decisions 
for the upcoming fiscal year, they must keep 
in mind that LIHEAP is not a frill or a luxury; 
LIHEAP is about helping people to meet basic 
needs. 


BRIGHT FUTURE FOR STONE & 
WEBSTER 


HON. JOHN JOSEPH MOAKLEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1992 


Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, The May 11, 
1992, issue of Barron's has an article on the 
bright future prospects of Stone & Webster, 
Inc., one of the nation’s oldest and largest 
construction and engineering companies. 

Stone & Webster is increasingly active in 
the rebuilding of America by providing con- 
struction-management services for major 
transportation systems, environmental projects 
and important public works projects, such as 
the cleanup of Boston Harbor. These projects 
have created thousands of long-term jobs for 
Americans. 

Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation, 
the company’s largest subsidiary, is located in 
Boston in my Congressional District, and | am 
pleased to share this article with my col- 
leagues. 


REBUILDING AMERICA—IT’S THE KICKER IN 
STONE & WEBSTER'S FUTURE 
(By Eric J. Savitz) 

Not long ago, rebuilding America's infra- 
structure was deemed the next great invest- 
ment theme. Looking at the nation’s crum- 
bling bridges, pot-hole-ridden highways, 
aging transit systems, brimming landfills 
and mountains of hazardous waste, many in- 
vestors envisioned a nearly endless supply of 
profitable jobs for engineering, design and 
construction companies. If that weren't 
enough, the private sector would need to re- 
build, too; generating stations, refineries and 
chemical plants all required sprucing up and 
replacing. 

But the oft-forecast rebuilding of America 
has yet to happen. State and local govern- 
ments strapped by a weak economy and cut- 
backs in federal aid, haven't had the cash for 
ambitious repair projects. And while in nor- 
mal times Washington likes to spread public- 
works dollars around the landscape, the Per- 
sian Gulf war, the S&L crisis and the reces- 
sion made a daunting federal deficit worse 
and kept Uncle Sam from indulging his im- 
pulse to spend. As for the private sector, cor- 
porations are closing plants, not building 
them or even improving them. 

All of which has been a disappointing turn 
of events for Stone & Webster. From its 
house base in New York City, Stone & Web- 
ster provides design, engineering, construc- 
tion, consulting and project-management 
services for utilities, pulp and paper compa- 
nies, petro-chemical refiners, transportation 
projects and environmental clean-up jobs— 
the kind of work that lies at the heart of the 
long-awaited reconstruction boom. The com- 
pany's results have reflected few signs of a 
pickup in infrastructure repair. 

Indeed, Stone & Webster has suffered from 
the decline in some kinds of infrastructure 
work, like the building of new power plants, 
which long has been one of the company's 
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most important businesses. Profits, which 
hit $3.28 a share in 1987, sagged for three 
straight years, bottoming at just 50 cents in 
1990.. Last year, net rebounded to $1.08 a 
share, and revenues inched up to $273.2 mil- 
lion from $262 million. But in this year’s first 
quarter, while per-share earnings rose to 22 
cents a share from 10 cents, profits came en- 
tirely from the cumulative effect of a pen- 
sion-related accounting change. On an oper- 
ating basis, the company lost about a penny 
a share. Revenues edged higher, to $66.9 mil- 
lion, from $65.3 million. 

But the disappointing profit performance 
masks some significant changes. Though 
Stone & Webster would get a major boost if 
the country went into a fix-up frenzy, it isn't 
sitting around waiting for that happy day. 
Instead, the company has made a point of di- 
versifying its engineering and construction 
expertise. 

Once known best for its skill in building 
power plants, especially nuclear facilities, 
Stone & Webster had the financial resources 
to ride out the downturn in that business 
and reshape its operations without signifi- 
cantly reducing its engineering staff; at the 
end of 1991, the company had about $81 mil- 
lion in cash and long-term debt of just $28 
million, most of that mortgages. And now it 
sees bright prospects for new work in areas 
like cleaning up hazardous waste sites, build- 
ing ethylene and other chemical facilities, 
expecially in Asia, and rebuilding and im- 
proving roads, airports and other transpor- 
tation facilities. 

Founded in 1889 by M. I. T. grads Charles 
Stone and Edwin Webster, Stone & Webster 
started life as a testing lab for electrical 
equipment, and within a year had moved 
into electrical engineering and design. Over 
the years, the company has played a role in 
the construction of many high-profile 
projects: New York’s RCA Building, Phila- 
delphia's Hog Island Shipyard, the 
Conowingo Dam on the Susquehanna River, 
the Rock Island Dam on the Columbia River 
and a variety of commercial nuclear plants. 

The company has also dabbled in a pot- 
pourri of businesses with little connection to 
engineering or construction. Thus, it man- 
aged both ice companies and electric utili- 
ties; in the "Seventies, it shut down an in- 
vestment-banking operation that at its peak 
was among the 20 largest in the country. It 
still has a few divisions unrelated to the con- 
struction trades, including an oil and gas 
subsidiary, which has most of its properties 
in Texas; a real-estate arm, which owns a 
Tampa office park; and a cold-storage 
warehousing business in Atlanta. But 90% of 
revenues come from its engineering, consult- 
ing, construction and project management 
divisions in the U.S., Canada and the U.K. 

Until the early Eighties, much of Stone & 
Webster's business involved the construction 
of new electrical power plants, fired by both 
nuclear and fossil fuels, and processing 
plants for the oil and chemical industries. 
Today, there aren’t any atomic energy 
plants under construction anywhere in the 
country at the moment, and there aren't 
likely to be anytime soon; and almost no 
one's building fossil fuel plants, either. 

William Allen, Stone & Webster's chair- 
man and chief executive, points out that 
there have been several reasons for the low 
level of power-plant construction. There's 
been a lot of conservatism in projecting 
loads,“ he says. The recession has hurt 
growth. And regulatory commissions are 
feeling the heat, making it more difficult for 
utilities to commit to new construction.” 
But in the long run, Allen believes, utilities 
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will be forced to build new electrical gener- 
ating capacity, and Stone & Webster will 
benefit accordingly. 

“Power reserve margins have dropped.“ he 
contends. “In Florida, reserves are at a level 
such that a very warm summer this year 
could require rotating blackouts, Five years 
from now, you could see a lot of people stuck 
in elevators." 

There's a substantial amount of mainte- 
nance and renovation work at nuclear 
plants, notes President Bruce Coles. And 
the company has good relationships with 
many of the nation’s nuclear stations; it has 
worked on all but three or four of the coun- 
try’s commercial reactor sites, having de- 
signed or built 16 reactors, including the 
first commercial nuclear plant, at 
Shippingport, PA. Last November, for in- 
stance, Stone & Webster won contracts 
worth about $178 million for work on three 
reactors owned by the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. In any one year, Stone & Webster 
provides services to 70% of the country’s nu- 
clear plants. 

The company has also begun to get consid- 
erable work designing and installing ‘‘scrub- 
bers“ on the smokestacks of conventionally 
fueled power plants trying to reduce emis- 
sion of air pollutants, Earlier this month, for 
example, Stone & Webster won a scrubber 
contract for the three 750-megawatt coal- 
fired units of the Navajo Generating Station, 
in Page, Ariz. The giant Navajo plant emits 
high levels of sulfur dioxide, causing much of 
the haze that obscures views in the Grand 
Canyon. The Salt River Project, an Arizona 
utility that owns 21.7% of the generating sta- 
tion and manages the facility, expects initial 
construction costs of $430 million, with total 
outlays over the course of 22 years of $2.9 bil- 
lion to maintain and operate the scrubber 
technology. Coles won't say exactly how 
much Stone & Webster will ultimately get 
from the project, but he points out that in a 
typical scrubber project, Stone gets 3%-7% 
of the cost of construction. 

In 1991 Stone & Webster saw a considerable 
pickup in demand for design and engineering 
work on new ethylene and petrochemical 
plants. ‘‘In the last six to nine months, it’s 
been phenomenal,” Allen says. We've won 
nine to 10 process jobs we've bid on. It’s been 
our best year ever for new work in the proc- 
ess business. These projects include new 
ethylene plants in Thailand, Malaysia and 
India, plus expansions of existing facilities 
in two sites in Texas. 

Allen points out that the company has pro- 
prietary technology for making ethylene, 
which is a basic building block for plastics 
and solvents, and for catalytic cracking, the 
process that turns crude oil into gasoline. 
That means that, besides providing design 
services for ethylene plants and catalytic 
crackers, the company can collect licensing 
fees on its technology. 

As heartening as it is for Stone & Webster 
to see some activity in the process and util- 
ity sectors, its hopes for significant growth 
lie more with the expansion of environ- 
mental and transportation work. And there's 
clearly no shortage of jobs in either area. 

On the environmental side, the company 
has gotten a boost from its expertise on nu- 
clear energy, it has contracts with the De- 
partment of Energy for clean-up work at 
some of the country’s more notorious nu- 
clear waste sites, including Hanford, Wash., 
Rocky Flats, Colo., and Savannah River, S.C. 
Another area of concentration has been 
water and sewer clean-up programs: For in- 
stance, in New York City, Stone & Webster 
has played a major role in a sewage sludge- 
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treatment project as part of a plan to replace 
ocean dumping. with other disposal methods. 
It's also provided construction-management 
services for the clean-up of Boston Harbor. 

The transportation sector has provided 
Stone & Webster with a broad array of 
projects. The company provides engineering 
services for inspection of bridges on the Long 
Island Rail Road, and it offers quality assur- 
ance and construction inspection services for 
the new Denver Airport. It analyzes, rede- 
signs and inspects bridges, roadways, tunnels 
and train lines. 

“It’s important for our future success to be 
well-versed in construction and project man- 
agement, in addition to being excellent engi- 
neers and designers,“ says Chairman Allen, 
“because we see a lot of macro projects in 
the next half century, and construction is 
vital to all facets of that.” 

Allen and Coles won’t make any projec- 
tions on future earnings growth, citing the 
sensitivity of the company’s short-term re- 
sults to the vagaries of percentage-of-com- 
pletion of accounting and the significant 
bottom-line effect of scheduling changes for 
major jobs. But Coles does say he ‘‘certainly 
expects“ better revenue growth the rest of 
the year than the company reported in the 
first quarter. Which suggests there’s a good 
chance Stone & Webster's 92 profits will top 
last year's results. Says Allen: “Our newer 
businesses are all growing. There’s reason for 
optimism.” 

Sooner or later, moreover, the infrastruc- 
ture boom will materialize and when it does, 
Stone & Webster's fortunes. will also boom. 
Wall Street, to judge by the company’s lan- 
guishing stock price, is tired of waiting. 
That’s usually a good sign. 


JUDGE ROBERT A. GRANT 
FEDERAL BUILDING 


HON. TIMOTHY J. ROEMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1992 


Mr. ROEMER. Mr. Speaker, It is my distinct 
privilege today to introduce legislation to name 
the Federal building and United States Court- 
house at 204 South Main Street in South 
Bend, IN, after Judge Robert A. Grant. 

It is fitting and appropriate that we designate 
South Bend’s Federal courthouse in honor of 
this distinguished Hoosier, who has served on 
the Federal bench for nearly 35 years. Judge 
Grant's career has included 12 terms on the 
U.S. District Court of Puerto Rico, and an ap- 
pointment by Supreme Court Chief Justice 
Warren Burger to the Temporary Emergency 
Court of Appeals in 1976. He was chief judge 
of U.S. District Court, Northern District of Indi- 
ana, from 1961 until 1972, and has served as 
senior judge since 1972. Even today, nearly 
35 years after he took the oath of office, 
Judge Grant retains senior status, maintaining 
an active docket in his court. 

In addition to his career of excellence on the 
Federal bench, Judge Grant has a long and 
distinguished career as an attorney and public 
servant. Born in Marshal! County, IN, in 1905, 
he earned a bachelor’s degree and law de- 
gree from the University of Notre Dame. 

After beginning his practice of law in South 
Bend, IN, in 1930, he served as deputy pros- 
ecuting attorney of St. Joseph County in 1935 
and 1936. In 1938, he made a successful bid 
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for Congress and served the people of the 
Third Congressional District of Indiana, who | 
now have the honor of representing, during 
the 76th and four subsequent Congresses. 

On August 26, 1957, Judge Grant was ap- 
pointed by President Eisenhower to the U.S. 
District Court in the Northern Division of Indi- 
ana. During his tenure on the Federal bench 
he handed down many notable decisions, in- 
cluding Aikens versus Lash in which minimal 
due process requirements for the transfer of 
State inmates between prisons were estab- 
lished. The 10-day trial associated with this 
decision was the first of its kind in Indiana, 
and probably the United States, due to its 
venue. It was held in the visitor's lounge of the 
Indiana State Prison, because many of the 
witnesses were either prisoners or guards. 
This case is a testament to Judge Grant's fair- 
ness in upholding and implementing the laws 
of the land, and his commitment to due proc- 
ess. 
Beyond his professional legal and judicial 
pursuits, Judge Grant has lived a life of com- 
munity and civic involvement. Over the years, 
the local Bar Association, Rotary Club, and 
Boy Scouts of America have benefited from 
his energy and commitment. 

As a demonstration of the high regard in 
which Judge Grant is held, every Member of 
Indiana's congressional delegation joins me in 
introducing this bill today. The legislation rec- 
ognizes the commitment and service of Judge 
Robert A. Grant to the State of Indiana, the 
Nation, and our legal system. | can think of no 
finer tribute than naming South Bend's Federal 
courthouse after this most distinguished jurist. 


A TRIBUTE TO HOSPICE OF 
LOUISVILLE 


HON. ROMANO L. MAZZOLI 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1992 


Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, when one 
hears the name Kentucky, certain things im- 
mediately come to mind: the Kentucky Derby, 
Kentucky Fried Chicken, and Bluegrass—both 
the turf and the Bill Monroe-inspired music. 
We think of Actors Theatre of Louisville, the 
Kentucky Arts Center, the Louisville Orchestra, 
the Kentucky Opera and the Ballet. 

Now, we can add to this Hall of Fame an- 
other Kentucky-centered institution of promi- 
nence in our midst—Hospice of Louisville. 

Hospice of Louisville, under the direction of 
Randall Dufour, has grown from an average 
patient census of 70 to 340. This is due in part 
to a sophisticated professional outreach pro- 
gram staffed by full-time nurse marketers. 
Hospice of Louisville has used its success to 
provide a wide variety of supportive services 
needed by its terminally ill patients. Hospice of 
Louisville is now one of the largest hospices in 
the country. 

Kentucky's hospice care is not limited to its 
urban areas, however. 102 counties out of 
Kentucky's 120 counties are now being served 
with hospice services. Other rural Kentucky 
hospices carry case loads of 50 patients or 
more, with an average stay of over 70 days. 
This is nearly double the national average. 
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The success of hospice care in Louisville, 
as well as in the other areas of the Common- 
wealth, is proof that hospice holds an impor- 
tant place in our health care system. 

am proud to represent a district whose na- 
tive sons and daughters have made many 
contributions in numerous fields of endeavor. 
Hospice of Louisville adds to that distinction 
with its dedication, compassion, and caring 
hand in our community. 

| salute Hospice of Louisville for its record of 
excellence, and commend to the attention of 
all my colleagues the recent article which ap- 
peared in “Hospice” magazine, illuminating 
their good works. 

KENTUCKY—STATE OF THE ART LOUISVILLE 

HOSPICE CARE 
(By Larry Beresford) 

Say “KENTUCKY,” AND MOST people 
think of race horses and that giant baccha- 
nalian ritual called the Kentucky Derby. 
Then, too, there’s the famous bluegrass, fried 
chicken, and poor, rural, Appalachian coal- 
field counties like Harlan and Hazard. 

But Kentucky now has another claim to 
fame. The state is home to some of the most 
innovative and successful hospice programs 
in the country, and boasts a state hospice or- 
ganization that has made the cliches of trade 
association collegiality come to life—all 
done without a paid state association execu- 
tive or the philanthropic resources that 
other hospices take for granted. 

Perhaps the best example of Kentucky’s 
hospice preeminence is the Hospice of Louis- 
ville, which, in the five years since Randall 
Dufour became director, has grown from an 
average patient census of 70 to 340, thanks in 
part to a sophisticated professional outreach 
program staffed by full-time nurse market- 
ers. Now one of the very largest hospices in 
the country, despite its compartively modest 
population base, Hospice of Louisville has 
used its financial success to provide a wide 
variety of supportive services needed by its 
terminally ill patients—even paying to in- 
stall telephone when the family didn’t have 
one. Hospice of the Bluegrass in Lexington, 
building on a thirteen-year local reputation 
for excellence and an unusually flexible pa- 
tient admission policy, now has an average 
length of stay of 130 days—making it the 
envy of other hospices struggling with late, 
crisis-oriented patient referrals. 

But Kentucky's hospice success is not lim- 
ited to its two largest cities. When Commu- 
nity Hospice in Ashland became Medicare 
certified, it was one of the smallest certified 
hospices in the country, with a patient case- 
load of only six. Today Ashland and other 
rural Kentucky hospices carry caseloads of 
50 patients or more, with average lengths of 
stay over 70 days—nearly double the na- 
tional average. In 1990, Norman McRae, 
former chaplain at Hospice of the Bluegrass, 
was hired as director of a volunteer hospice 
in smalltown Maysville, KY. Inside of a year 
he led that program through the Medicare- 
certification process, staff expansion to 
eight, and caseload growth from one patient 
to more than 20. In fact, McRae’s success was 
so remarkable that a delegation of 19 rural 
Kansas hospice directors traveled to 
Maysville in January to learn how he did it. 

Many of Kentucky's 27 hospices today 
serve several counties. Hospice of the Blue- 
grass established one of the country’s first 
satellite hospice teams in 1986, and today 
serves six counties. In fact, 102 out of the 
state’s 120 counties are now covered with 
hospice services, and the Kentucky Associa- 
tion of Hospices (KAH) is actively promoting 
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the development of hospice care for the re- 
maining 18, 

What is Kentucky’s secret? “We didn’t 
have any money,” explains Gretchen Brown, 
director of Hospice of the Bluegrass, only 
partially in jest. “I mean I didn't have any 
money here in Lexington. Just think what it 
was like in Harlan County. We all had to 
have leaner, meaner organizations. We 
couldn't afford to hire extra staff, she says. 
“When I started here in 1982 we had two 
nurses and a part-time clerical person, I felt 
funny even calling myself an executive direc- 
tor. I didn't have anything to direct.“ In the 
absence of United Way or foundation grants, 
necessity became the mother of invention 
for Kentucky hospices. I also think we're 
all really passionate about hospice,’’ Brown 
adds. It's been so hard to get things done 
that people had to really want to do it. It’s 
never been a job—always a mission.” 

FOLLOWING THE LEADERS 

Another key to Kentucky’s success has 
been the people playing leadership roles in 
the state, including Dufour, widely admired 
for his administrative savvy, and Brown, for 
the past three years a member of the NHO 
Board of Directors and known in the hospice 
movement for her incisive observation and 
biting wit. Gretchen has been a role model 
for all of us,“ says Julie Henahan director of 
Hospice of Central Kentucky in Elizabeth- 
town. She's always been an innovator. She's 
never satisfied. We've all been doing things 
for so long now that we didn’t know were in- 
novative or exceptional, such as caring for 
patients in nursing homes or without pri- 
mary caregivers. We just did it. Gretchen has 
set the tone for all of us.“ Today, three of 
Brown’s protégés from Hospice of the Blue- 
grass are directing Kentucky Hospices— 
McRae, Susan Swinford of Jessamine County 
Hospice in Nicholasville, and Sunne Pogue of 
Hospice Association in Owensboro—while a _ 
fourth, Elaine Cox, did an internship with 
Brown. 

Cox, a perpetually upbeat, diminutive dy- 
namo, serves as the self-appointed ‘‘cheer- 
leader“ for hospice care in Kentucky. Direc- 
tor of Lourdes Hospice in Paducah, Cox has 
been KAH President for the past two years 
and was just elected to the NHC Board. Hos- 
pice directors in Kentucky have always free- 
ly shared information and policies with each 
other, Cox says, going back to the early days 
of struggling to meet Medicare-certification 
requirements. ‘‘Now many of us have dues to 
pay back for the help we received." 

“When I first went to a KAH meeting.“ re- 
lates Anna Walton, director of Hospice of 
Lake Cumberland in Somerset, “I asked an- 
other hospice director for some information, 
which she said she'd give to me. I said, 
‘Okay, how must will that cost? People there 
look at me like I was crazy.“ Adds Donna 
Bales, director of the Association of Kansas 
Hospices organizer of that state's Kentucky 
trip. We observed time after time a large de- 
gree of cooperation among Kentucky hos- 
pices. They want to see good hospice care 
provided in every part of the state. There's a 
minimum of competition and a maximum 
willingness to share in every way.“ Bales 
says. 

We have reached a place where we know 
each other will also hospice directors in this 
state.“ Cox says. We usually know each 
other’s husbands, how many kids each other 
has. We call each other, we stay in touch. 
Since you've been here these last two days 
I've heard from five Kentucky hospice direc- 
tors, each of them calling me for a different 
reason.“ Also, Debi Davis of Tri-County Hos- 
pice in London, KY, in the area visiting fam- 
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ily, came by the Lourdes Hospice office with 
a legal pad full of administrative questions. 
Cox set her up with Lourdes Hospice's policy 
and procedure manual, charting forms, and a 
Xerox machine. The next day, Davis was still 
at the Lourdes office making free copies of 
whatever she wanted. 

“When we have a new hospice director 
come into our system, it’s an informal proc- 
ess, but we spend a lot of extra time with 
them, getting to know them,“ Cox says. Re- 
cently, there was a new director at a hospice 
in Eastern Kentucky, and for the first state 
director’s meeting that came up, Norman 
McRae called him and asked, ‘Would you 
like to drive down with me?’ That sort of 
thing always happens—and it's not the Presi- 
dent saying, ‘Norman, would you pick him 
up?“ Cox explains. 

“T think we have a real strong feeder pro- 
gram in the state organization, where people 
are brought along in terms of their knowl- 
edge,“ she says. People are in varying de- 
grees of leadership development, and if you 
want to be, you can become a leader in this 
state. When we have committees or special 
functions, we make sure that people are in- 
volved. We've spent time with them, we 
know what they have to offer, and we plug 
them in as quickly as possible,“ Cox adds. 
“Take, for example, Norman McRae. He as- 
pires to leadership in the hospice movement. 
Why would we do anything but help him? It 
will only make our programs stronger. Nor- 
man was just nominated for a position on 
the KAH Board of Directors. He assumed 
that I nominated him, but I didn’t. I as- 
signed a nominating committee, and I let 
them nominate. He was really flattered. I 
said, ‘You're on the hospice track in Ken- 
tucky and you can go wherever you want 
to.“ 

In this state, it’s like, We want to be suc- 
cessful, and we'll do whatever is needed to 
make that happen.“ McRae says. If it 
means coming down to your hospice for a 
visit, we'll do it. As a new hospice director, 
it’s expected that you will do well, because 
you've gotten so much help.“ And yet, adds 
Andy Baker of Heritage Hospice in Danville, 
current KAH president. If we have a prob- 
lem, we know there’s somebody we can call 
for help. 

No doubt hospices in other states would 
also point to their collegiality and coopera- 
tion. Where is the evidence that Kentucky’s 
collegiality is more than just a cliche? First 
of all, there are the periodic small hospice 
director’s meetings, where it's been okay to 
ask ‘stupid questions’ about Medicare,” Cox 
says. This group began meeting five years 
ago, with about half of the participants Med- 
icare certified. Today all but two of Ken- 
tucky’s 27 hospices are certified, thanks to 
this peer group. Statewide peer groups for 
other disciplines, including social workers, 
patient care coordinators, and even billers 
meet regularly. The association is now com- 
piling an inventory listing the special skills 
and resources available among local hospices 
in the state. 

PUTTING HOSPICE ON THE MAP 

But perhaps the most dramatic example is 
how KAH is attempting to cover the state 
with hospice services. Two years ago Cox 
brought a color-coded may of the state to a 
director's meeting, trying to encourage ex- 
isting hospices to add adjoining unserved 
counties to their catchment areas. Several 
did, and the 18 remaining unserved counties 
fall into neat clumps in the north, south, 
east, and west. KAH is putting on half-day 
seminars in each corner of the state, entitled 
“Introducing Hospice to the Community.“ to 
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encourage the formation of new hospices. 
These seminars are funded by the Kentucky 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, using mailing 
lists provided by various other state groups. 
with the first of four meetings held May 16 in 
Campton. 

There's a potential for all 27 hospice di- 
rectors in the state to be involved in at least 
one of these meetings, giving a clear mes- 
sage to the community that this is a very 
strong organization, and that its leadership 
and membership are very supportive of hos- 
pice expansion, because here they are, par- 
ticipating.“ Cox says. Rather than over- 
whelm potential hospice founders in these 
areas, they will be given information gradu- 
ally about how to create a new hospice, she 
adds. When step one is completed, we'll tell 
them step two.“ 

Kentucky hospices have also been active in 
the public policy arena—pushing success- 
fully for state hospice licensure, certificate 
of need, a Medicaid hospice benefit, and hos- 
pice coverage under the state workers’ insur- 
ance plan—as well as strong advocacy for the 
Medicare hospice benefit. Although some 
small and rural hospices in other states have 
been reluctant to participate in Medicare, 
Walton says, There is no way to raise phil- 
anthropic dollars in a poverty zone. Medicare 
has been a godsend to us.“ The Kentucy hos- 
pice directors interviewed for this article 
agreed that it would have been hard for their 
programs to survive, let alone thrive, with- 
out the Medicare benefit. Most are in the 
black financially on the hospice services 
they provide to Medicare beneficiaries—with 
any extra going for charity care: 

“Our message to rural hospices is that if 
they are going to survive, they need to be 
certified," Cox says. Don't be one of those 
organizations sitting out in front of K-Mart 
having a bake sale every Saturday just so 
you can keep your doors open. Become Medi- 
care certified, develop some sense that this 
is your place in the healthcare system and 
rise to it in the delivery of care. If you stay 
true to your roots and mission of your orga- 
nization, you won't lose anything, you'll 
gain.“ 


NOW IS THE TIME FOR MARITIME 
REFORM 


HON. GERRY E. STUDDS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1992 


Mr. Stupps. Mr. Speaker, the American 
merchant marine is under siege. It is suffering 
from years of neglect from a government that 
has been unable or unwilling to appreciate the 
value of a modern day fleet flying the Amer- 
ican flag. As a nation literally discovered from 
the sea, we cannot afford to lose the ships 
that helped make this country great. If we do 
not act now to save our American flag fleet 
through reforms in maritime policy, we risk los- 
ing our fleet forever. 

The two largest U.S. flag containership op- 
erators—American Presidential Lines [APL] 
and Sealand—recently announced that they 
are seriously considering reflagging their ships 
under foreign flag due to outdated Govern- 
ment policies which put them at a competitive 
disadvantage with their foreign counterparts. 
Leaders from these companies, which rep- 
resent over 80 percent of the American con- 
tainership fleet capacity, have asked a fun- 
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damental question: Does this country want an 
American flag merchant marine? If we do, 
they tell us, then the time for reform is now. 

Well, Mr. Speaker, this country does need a 
strong U.S. flag merchant fleet. One need look 
no further back than the Persian Gulf war to 
understand how important our merchant ma- 
rine is to our national security. American flag 
merchant ships transported a substantial 
amount of supplies to the allied troops. Had 
these vessels, and the American companies 
associated with intermodal transportation and 
logistics capabilities, not been available upon 
request, the course of events may very well 
have been different. Quite simply, we cannot 
afford to rely totally on foreign-flag vessels 
with foreign crews. 

And a viable U.S. flag merchant marine is 
also essential to our ability to trade competi- 
tively with other nations. Without trade and 
without exports our farmers as well as manu- 
facturers will have no way to send their prod- 
ucts abroad. 

Mr. Speaker, we cannot afford to lose even 
one more ship to a foreign flag. We cannot af- 
ford to lose jobs on our ships that would result 
from such a move. We cannot afford to put 
U.S. exporters and shippers at the mercy of 
foreign controlled ships and foreign compa- 
nies, potentially leading to huge shipping rate 
increases for American manufacturers and un- 
reliable delivery schedules. And we must not 
entrust our national security to foreign flagged, 
foreign manned ships. 

Private industry is telling us that they can 
wait no longer. They need to know now 
whether the U.S. Government is willing to 
make a commitment to maintain a U.S. flag 
commercial fleet. What they are seeking is not 
Federal subsidies. Instead, they are looking 
for changes in U.S. maritime policy that would 
make U.S. flag vessels competitive with their 
foreign counterparts. 

APL and Sealand have proposed that: 

Vessel construction and operating standards 
be the same for American and foreign flag 
vessels calling at U.S. ports; 

Vessels productivity limitations must be 
eliminated so that the vessel and its crew can 
be effectively used; 

Taxes must conform more closely to those 
imposed by foreign governments on foreign- 
flag lines; and 

Military procurement policies be updated to 
reflect the modern day efficiencies of inter- 
modal transportation. 

Mr. Speaker, this proposal would require 
policy changes in the areas of transportation, 
defense, and taxation. To achieve this type of 
broad reform, we will need leadership from 
both the Congress and the White House. | am 
pleased that the administration has recently 
appointed a Working Group on Commercial 
Maritime Policy—chaired by Transportation 
Secretary Andrew Card—to develop rec- 
ommendations on commercial maritime initia- 
tives. The task force will also hear from the 
National Security Council on defense-related 
sealift requirements and will use this informa- 
tion to help define the relative roles of the 
commercial and Government-owned fleets. 

| am encouraged by this newly created task 
force on maritime reform and have contacted 
Secretary Card to express my support for put- 
ting this issue at the top of our national agen- 
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da. Here, in the Congress, | will push for hear- 
ings on the industry’s proposal. | believe we 
must bring labor leaders—whose future lit- 
erally depends on reform—together with ship- 
owners and operators to create a new spirit of 
teform throughout the merchant marine com- 
munity. 

Mr. Speaker, | hope you and my other col- 
leagues will join me in this reform effort. The 
future of America’s merchant marine and the 
security of our Nation depends on it. 


EDUCATION AND AMERICA’S ROLE 
IN THE WORLD 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1992 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues an ad- 
dress by our former colleague from Indiana 
and president emeritus of New York Univer- 
sity, Dr. John Brademas. Dr. Brademas' re- 
marks were made at the May 8, 1992, com- 
mencement exercises of the University of 
Michigan. They deal with a topic that should 
be of central concern today—how to prepare 
young Americans to meet the challenges of 
the next century and lead this country in the 
world community. 

Dr. Brademas’ address stresses the critical 
importance of providing our youth with a truly 
international education. He goes beyond sim- 
plistic claims that America can afford to focus 
its energies on either domestic or foreign pol- 
icy. His observation that good domestic policy 
must be international and that good foreign 
policy begins with solid domestic policy is right 
on the mark. 

This institution and many others have bene- 
fited from Dr. Brademas’ leadership on edu- 
cation issues. | believe my colleagues will find 
his remarks of interest. 

The speech follows: 

INTERNATIONALIZING HIGHER EDUCATION 
(Address of Dr. John Brademas, president 
emeritus, New York University) 

I am honored to have been invited to take 
part in a symposium that joins two near life- 
long preoccupatinos of mine, higher edu- 
cation and international affairs. 

That I am the child of a Greek immigrant 
father and a Hoosier schoolteacher mother 
impressed upon me from my earliest years 
both the importance of countries other than 
the one in which I was born and the indispen- 
sability to one's life of education. 

From my school days, I had a keen interest 
in Latin America which as a college student 
took me to Mexico one summer to work with 
Aztec Indians and led me to write a thesis on 
a Mexican peasant movement and, still later, 
a Ph.D. on anarchosyndicalism in Spain. 

Although during yet another summer as a 
student intern at the United Nations, I con- 
sidered becoming an international civil serv- 
ant, I decided, for reasons I shall not inflict 
upon you here, to pursue a career in politics 
and ran for Congress, from my home district 
in South Bend, Indiana. 

First elected in 1958, I was a Member of 
Congress for twenty-two years, serving on 
the committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, Education and Labor, with chief re- 
sponsibility for education, and there took 
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part in writing nearly every major law en- 
acted during that time to help schools, col- 
leges and universities as well as the arts and 
humanities, libraries and museums and pro- 
vide services for the elderly and the disabled. 

While in Congress I made a number of trips 
abroad to learn of other educational systems 
and to talk about ours. I went to Argentina 
to study the role of universities in President 
Kennedy’s Alliance for Progress and visited 
child day care centers, schools, technical in- 
stitutes and universities in Israel, Poland, 
Norway, the People’s Republic of China and 
the Soviet Union—and I authored legisla- 
tion, of which I shall shortly speak, to assist 
5 universities in the international 

eld. 

For over ten years, from 1981 to 1991, I 
served as president of New York University, 
the largest private university in our country 
and worked, as I shall explain, to strengthen 
its programs of international studies. 

Beyond these political and academic ca- 
reers, I have been and continue to be deeply 
engaged in a variety of activities with direct 
or indirect international dimensions. I serve 
on a number of boards, corporate and pro 
bono, with significant activities and pro- 
grams abroad. 

Right now, for example, I am one of two 
dozen members of the Carnegie Endowment 
National Commission on America and the 
New World. All of us, from former secretaries 
of defense to ex-ambassadors and White 
House staffers, former Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, have at one point or another 
held positions in the Federal government 
with some responsibility in foreign affairs. 
Our mission? To articulate a new rationale 
for U.S. foreign policy following the collapse 
of Communism. 

You will, I hope, forgive these personal al- 
lusions but I trust they will better enable 
you to understand my long and intense in- 
terest in the subject of this symposium—uni- 
versities and the increasing internationaliza- 
tion of what peoples and nations do. 

Let me start by speaking of the inter- 
national environment in the spring of 1992. It 
is a far, far different world than it was even 
a year ago. 

In the former Soviet Union, the cascade of 
events has been dizzying—the crumbling of 
the Communist system, the disintegration of 
seventy years of totalitarian governments 
and command economies and the beginnings 
of reform of the old, inhuman and ultimately 
unworkable structures. 

Last fall I was in Moscow, a city I had first 
visited over thirty years ago, and so I've 
seen with my own eyes something of the ex- 
traordinary changes during those three dec- 
ades. Last summer I welcomed to New York 
University, nine days after his election as 
the first president of the Russian Republic, 
Boris Yeltsin, and what Yeltsin said then 
would have been unthinkable even three 
years ago. He endorsed human rights, a mar- 
ket economy, freedom for the Baltic states 
and the teachings of the Gospel! 

In the Middle East, ancient enemies are 
flirting fitfully with the prospect of genuine 
dialogue about how to find a lasting peace. 

In Central and Eastern Europe, nations 
formally under Communist rule now have 
elected governments and are working to 
strengthen democratic processes and develop 
mixed economies. 

In Afghanistan, as Soviet power fades 
away, rebel forces are moving in. 

Authors of the agreement that merged the 
European Community and the European Free 
Trade Association seek economic and other 
benefits for 380 million people in 19 nations. 
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The North American Free Trade Agreement 
signed by the United States, Canada and 
Mexico promises a market of nearly as many 
consumers with a combined economic output 
of $6 trillion. 

Alongside these generally positive develop- 
ments, however, are continuing Communist 
dictatorships in China and North Korea, vio- 
lent ethnic struggles in Yugoslavia and some 
of the new republics of the former Soviet 
Union and ongoing strife in Kashmir and 
Cambodia. 

Standing on the sidelines, as it were, with 
the bulk of the world’s population and the 
least of its comforts, are the developing 
countries of Africa, Asia and Latin America. 

Meanwhile, in Iraq, Saddam Hussein is still 
in charge, thumbing his nose at the U.S. and 
the U.N. and refusing to implement the 
agreement that ended the Gulf War. 

And what about the situation in our own 
country? 

Racial prejudice, a century and a quarter 
after the Civil War, is still with us. The 
events in Los Angeles are a tragic reminder 
that relations among the races, especially in 
the cities, are still a divisive, corrosive, un- 
resolved dilemma of American life. 

Unemployment has jumped to a T-year 
high and, as the people of Michigan certainly 
know, the nation’s economy stagnates in re- 
cession. 

The gap between rich and poor in the Unit- 
ed States is now greater than at any time 
since the end of World War II. The youngest 
suffer most. In some American cities, infant 
mortality rates are worse than in Third 
World countries while a walk down the 
streets of any city in the land shows how far 
we are from solving the problems of the 
homeless. 

One certainty in American life is the con- 
tinuing rise in health care costs, 11 percent 
of GNP today and headed for 15 percent by 
the year 2000. Yet more than 35 million 
Americans have no health insurance at all. 

Despite the conviction of Manuel Noriega, 
the United States still has no effective pol- 
icy for coping with illegal drugs, and in 
many communities, crime, often drug-relat- 
ed, stretches police, courts and prisons to 
the breaking point. 

Pollution of the air, land and water re- 
mains a threat to our quality of life. The 
country's deteriorating roads, bridges, tun- 
nels, railways and airports—all indispensable 
to a vibrant economy—require an estimated 
$2 trillion to be restored to acceptable stand- 
ards. 

Yet I remember how Ronald Reagan, cam- 
paigning in 1980, promised the nation a bal- 
anced budget by 1984, Today, after nearly a 
dozen years of his and his successor’s poli- 
cies, the Federal deficit has soared to nearly 
$400 billion, over $1 billion a day, a develop- 
ment with profoundly crippling con- 
sequences for the American people and our 
strength at home and in the wider world. 

It is my own deeply held conviction that in 
order to deal with every one of these chal- 
lenges, both in our own country and abroad, 
we need all the knowledge, intelligence and 
imagination we can muster. Although it will 
in the best of circumstances be difficult to 
cope successfully with such formidable prob- 
lems, it will be impossible without a cadre of 
highly educated men and women. 

And to prepare a generation equipped to 
understand and handle issues, domestic and 
international, of such immense complexity 
will be the task of America’s colleges and 
universities—and the responsibility of the 
American people. 

Consider for a moment the impact of two 
major events of recent months—the demise 
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of the Soviet Union and the Persian Gulf 
War. Both these developments leave no 
doubt that the United States is now the 
world’s only military superpower. 

But the American people are more and 
more coming to realize that the most crucial 
ingredient of global leadership today and for 
the years ahead is not military but eco- 
nomic. 

“After the Cold War.“ reads a headline in 
a recent column in London's respected Fi- 
nancial Times (March 16, 1992), Economics 
is King.“ 

Is the United States ready to compete with 
Japan and a German-led Europe? Study after 
study in recent months warns that by allow- 
ing its investment in education to lapse, the 
United States is in danger of losing its lead 
in many of the key industries of the next few 
decades. In crucial areas of high technology, 
we are told, the United States is losing badly 
to foreign competitors. Where America a 
decade ago had a commanding lead, our com- 
panies are either no longer a factor in world 
markets or are expected to fall hopelessly 
behind over the next five years. 

How well in this new, far more competitive 
international economy, are we in the United 
States performing in terms of education? 

Well, you and I know that we have allowed 
our elementary and secondary schools to be 
weakened, dangerously eroding the capacity 
of the nation’s work force. At the college and 
university level, on the other hand, America 
is still the world’s leader. No other country 
can match the quality of our institutions of 
higher learning or the access of our citizens 
to them. 

But when it comes to the subject of this 
symposium—how well we in the United 
States are doing to understand other na- 
tions, other peoples, other cultures, in a 
world that will never be narrow again—the 
picture is decidedly more mixed. 

The litany of our shortcomings in inter- 
national, education—reiterated in a wave of 
reports over the last decade—includes: 

a “scandalous incompetence" in foreign 
languages on the part of American high 
school and college students; 

serious shortcomings in student's knowl- 
edge of geography; 

inadequate investment in research, in- 
struction and advanced study of foreign lan- 
guages and cultures. 

Here I note a report issued in 1983 produced 
by a group I chaired, a panel of the National 
Commission on Student Financial Assist- 
ance, created by Congress, which deplored 
our deficiencies as a nation in advanced 
international studies. Entitled, Signs of 
Trouble and Erosion: A Report on Graduate 
Education in America,” our study pointed to 
the dramatic fall-off over the preceding dec- 
ade in general expenditures for university- 
based international studies. Our Commission 
identified a serious lack of American experts 
on the cultures, economics and foreign poli- 
cies of the nations of Asia, Sub-Saharan Af- 
rica, the Middle East, Eastern Europe and 
the Soviet Union. Surveys by other organiza- 
tions have paralleled these findings. 

I am glad to say that many universities, 
including my own New York University, 
have reinstituted foreign language and other 
international studies requirements. 

Indeed, when I came to NYU just over a 
decade ago, I said that one of my major com- 
mitments would be to strengthen inter- 
national studies and research—and my col- 
leagues and I have done so. 

I knew that New York University already 
had one of the finest programs in the coun- 
try in French culture and civilization. 
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Because as a Member of Congress, I rep- 
resented the district where Studebaker auto- 
mobiles and Bendix brakes were made, I was 
highly sensitive to the economic and politi- 
cal impact of Japan on my native Midwest. 
So once at NYU, I was determined to create 
a center in our graduate school of business 
for teaching and research on the entire spec- 
trum of economic relations between the 
United States and Japan, and we have done 
80. 
Given my Greek roots, you will not be sur- 
prised that I take particular pride in the es- 
tablishment at New York University five 
years ago of the Alexander S. Onassis Center 
for Hellenic Studies. 

In the presence of Italy’s Prime Minister 
Giulio Andreotti two years ago, we dedicated 
our Casa Italiana, financed by a gift from 
NYU trustee Baroness Mariuccia Zerilli- 
Marimo. 

Lewis Glucksman, another trustee, and his 
wife Loretta enabled NYU to establish an 
Ireland House while more than one founda- 
tion has contributed to the Skirball Depart- 
ment of Hebrew and Judaic Studies, largest 
of its kind in the United States. 

We have had for some years the Hagop 
Kevorkian Center for Near Eastern Studies 
as well as a Deutsches Haus for our German 
program. My chief priority for New York 
University, in this Quincentenary year, is to 
establish a center for Spanish Studies. 

Nearly all of these foreign studies centers 
are part of our Faculty of Arts and Science 
but there are international dimensions to of- 
ferings at other NYU schools as well such as, 
most notably, Business and Law. 

I am glad to say that my successor as 
president of New York University, L. Jay 
Oliva, an Irish-Italian, Gaelic-speaking Rus- 
sian historian, shares my enthusiasm for 
such international offerings! 

I have cited just a few examples of what we 
at NYU are doing but I am well aware that 
colleges and universities all over the United 
States are, in a wide variety of ways, re- 
sponding to the increasing internationaliza- 
tion of human activities—economic, politi- 
cal, environmental, cultural. 

How to pay for such programs must, of 
course, be a fundamental concern of univer- 
sity leaders. My view, not surprisingly, is 
that we must seek funds for international 
studies from the diversity of sources that 
presently support higher education—individ- 
uals, business and industry, private founda- 
tions and governments. And I certainly do 
not confine myself in any of these respects 
to approaching benefactors in the United 
States. In our search for resources, we must 
not hesitate to look abroad. I'm of the Willy 
Sutton school of fundraisers! 

I have nonetheless long believed that our 
own Federal government should be doing far 
more than it now does to support inter- 
national studies. In fact, it was twenty-six 
years ago that as a fourth term Congress- 
man, I authored the Internationa] Education 
Act, signed into law in 1966 by President 
Lyndon B. Johnson. This measure aimed at 
helping colleges and universities in the Unit- 
ed States—it was not a foreign aid bill—pro- 
mote, at both the undergraduate and grad- 
uate levels, teaching and research on other 
lands and cultures and on issues in inter- 
national affairs. 

All these years later I still believe the 
International Education Act was a first-class 
statute but unfortunately neither Presidents 
nor Congresses proved willing to press for or 
vote the money to carry out its purposes. 

Although I am always suspect of simplistic 
cause-and-effect correlations, I am convinced 
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that had we as a nation invested seriously in 
this effort to learn more about other coun- 
tries and societies, the United States might 
have avoided some of the most wrenching 
poblems we have suffered in recent years—in 
Vietnam, Central America, Iran and Iraq. 

Here I recall that 25 years ago, Harvard's 
great authority on China, John King 
Fairbank, observed at an International Con- 
gress of Orientalists that there were no ex- 
pects on Vietnam in attendance. Fairbank 
warned then that there were probably no 
more than eight full-fledged scholars in the 
United States pursuing research on Viet- 
nam—this at a time when Vietnam was the 
overriding problem in U.S. foreign relations! 

Consider more recently that when Iraq in- 
vaded Kuwait two summers ago, the U.S. 
military found only 18 of 3 million American 
active-duty and reserve troops fluent in the 
Arabic dialect spoken in Iraq. 

The fact is that in instance after instance, 
American policymakers have proved dis- 
gracefully ignorant of the political, social, 
economic and religious backgrounds of coun- 
tries involvement with which has cost our 
nation dearly in human life, treasure and na- 
tional prestige. 

It is obvious, for example, that the United 
States was caught unprepared for the break- 
up of the Communist empire and that even 
now we lack sufficient depth of personnel 
who know the languages, cultures and econo- 
mies of most of the new republics of the 
former Soviet Union. 

If you think education is expensive, some- 
one once observed, try ignorance! 

Well, what ought we now be doing, those of 
us who assert that American colleges and 
universities must, far more aggressively 
than we have been doing, invest in inter- 
national studies and research? 

Here are some suggestions of mine. 

First, we must, as Lincoln said, think 
anew. We must give serious, substantial, sys- 
tematic intellectual attention to the new 
world of which we are a part, a leading part, 
to be sure, but no longer the commanding 


part. 

This thinking must be done by scholars in 
the university, in think tanks and founda- 
tions, by leaders of business and industry, 
labor and the professions, and in govern- 
ment. 

What are some of the questions we must 
ask? 

To begin with, how is the new world dif- 
ferent from the old? 

Well, President Bush has spoken of what 
he calls the the New World Order.“ But this 
is a phrase he does not understand and can- 
not define because there is no new world 
order. 

Despite the report last March of the Pen- 
tagon Paper advocating, as a long-term 
strategy, maintaining America’s position as 
the world’s only superpower, a nation’s 
power cannot be calculated in military 
terms alone. The United States obviously 
possesses the strongest armed forces on the 
planet. Neither Europe nor Japan has the ca- 
pacity of the U.S. to reach throughout the 
globe both militarily and politically. But the 
United States has not for over two decades 
enjoyed equivalent economic hegemony. Eu- 
rope today matches the United States in 
both population and economic strength while 
Japan challenges us economically as well. 

As former Secretary of State George 
Shultz said last fall, In a time when people 
are talking about a New World Order, it is 
shortsighted indeed to focus our concern on 
things having to do with security and politi- 
cal relations and to essentially ignore eco- 
nomics,” 
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In my view, the relative decline in Amer- 
ican economic weight—and this is the sub- 
ject of another speech!—is in no small part 
the result of policies adopted during the last 
dozen years in Washington, D.C., by the 
highest officials of the land, policies of bor- 
row—now, pay—later, of consuming lots and 
investing little, of wanting to fight wars but 
not to pay for them. Whatever the reasons, 
the American economic dominance that 
characterized the 20th century is waning. 

If the global balance of economic forces 
has changed, so, too, have the ways in which 
one country relates to another. Capital and 
communications, trade and transportation, 
information and immigration—all these ac- 
tivities, rapidly expanding across national 
borders—mean that international relations 
can no longer be defined solely in terms of 
relations between and among sovereign 
states and their governments. Much more of 
the world’s business, commercial and non- 
profit, will be conducted outside the frame- 
work of governments. Indeed, in today's 
globalized economy, manufacturing, commu- 
nications and finance are worldwide enter- 
prises, often completely detached from gov- 
ernments, and in competition with one an- 
other, not with national units. 

The internationalization of communica- 
tions, capital, technology and trade has sev- 
eral consequences. 

So far I have emphasized how the world 
has changed because of powerful changes in 
economic factors. 

But in the post-Cold War world, we are 
compelled to acknowledge as increasingly 
potent two other pressures, better say in 
some cases, explosions—nationalism, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, the drive for 
democratic participation. And I need not in- 
sist that nationalism and democracy do not 
necessarily go hand in hand. 

I cite yet another issue that has emerged 
on the international scene in recent years— 
human rights. 

I was present when President Jimmy 
Carter, early in his presidency, spoke at the 
University of Notre Dame, in my home Con- 
gressional district, and declared that encour- 
aging respect for human rights in other 
countries would be a hallmark of his foreign 
policy. It was, and now no leader of any na- 
tion can expect to avoid criticism if he dem- 
onstrates insensitivity to human rights 
abuses. George Bush will hear more this year 
about Tiananmen Square than he wants to. 

Another fundamental question we must 
ask: How, in the post-cold War era, do we de- 
fine our national interests and, accordingly, 
determine the objectives of our foreign pol- 
icy and our defense policy? 

That we can no longer think of national se- 
curity exclusively in military terms does not 
mean that we should not carefully consider 
our defense needs and provide the resources 
to meet them. Here I applaud the contribu- 
tion of Congressman Les Aspin, of Wisconsin, 
chairman of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, who has been doing just the kind of 
hard thinking for which I am calling. Chair- 
man Aspin has produced a series of working 
papers“ in which he proposes a new threat- 
based“ method for shaping and sizing the 
military forces the United States requires 
for a world in which the Soviet threat has 
basically disappeared. 

In the old world, Aspin observes, there was 
only one threat but in the new one, there 
will be diverse threats and we have to learn 
what they are. In the old world, he contin- 
ues, the policy of deterrence reduced the 
prospect of nuclear war but in the new world, 
deterrence will not always stop an adversary 
from threatening American interests. 
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Just ten years ago, in the first commence- 
ment at NYU at which I presided, I urged 
that American research universities give 
more scholarly attention to understanding 
the process of making national security pol- 
icy, of determining our vital interests and 
how to defend them and deciding how much 
to spend to do so. 

Now that we are in the post-Containment 
world, I believe American higher education 
has even more responsibility for scholarship 
and teaching on how American foreign policy 
and defense policy are in fact made, what 
current policies are and what in the future 
they ought to be. Certainly we must incor- 
porate into these equations, in ways we have 
never done before, economic considerations. 

Thinking anew, it must be evident, in- 
volves not only learning about other coun- 
tries and cultures and studying foreign lan- 
guages and literatures. To do all this effec- 
tively would itself be a monumental achieve- 
ment but is still not enough. 

Indeed, I must here interject that we can- 
not intelligently or realistically discuss 
America’s role in the world without consid- 
ering our domestic situation. The United 
States cannot effectively carry out a foreign 
policy that contributes to a decent world 
order if it refuses to get its own house in 
order. 

I speak here both of making real for our 
own people the values we espouse on the 
international scene and of managing our 
Federal budget in responsible, adult fashion. 
If we fail on either count, we shall pay a high 
price abroad as well as at home. 

I have said that we must focus more than 
we have ever done before on America’s eco- 
nomic position in the new, competitive 
world. It is obvious that Japan and Europe 
are now, with the United States, the other 
great economic powers. 

It is also clear that with the Cold War be- 
hind us, the threat of nuclear conflict has di- 
minished. But we realize, too, that nuclear 
proliferation is a danger we have not yet sur- 
mounted. 

We know as well that the developing coun- 
tries, not without reason, are concerned that 
Western preoccupation with the former Com- 
munist world can marginalize them. 

Although international trade is crucial, I 
think it evident that there will be much 
more emphasis on non-commercial issues 
that cut across national borders, issues of 
the environment, health, migration, narcot- 
ics, population. 

In all these fields the transnational factors 
will mean increasing resort to multilateral 
institutions rather than action by individual 
nation-states. For example, despite the hor- 
rendous costs, there will be rising demands 
for international peacekeeping forces. 

The implications of everything I’ve been 
saying are, I believe, profound for American 
government, American business, American 
science and technology and for American 
higher education. 

Reflecting on what America's foreign pol- 
icy objectives ought now to be is a task not 
only of the Carnegie Endowment National 
Commission on America and the New World. 
Such groups as the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions and The Heritage Foundation are also 
studying the question. From what I gather, 
the Department of State and the National 
Security Council have not yet got around to 
reexamining such fundamental matters. 

Here are some of the factors to which I 
suggest American colleges and universities 
must now attend, beyond the foreign policy, 
national security and economic questions I 
have cited. 
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How many American universities are pre- 
pared for research on and teaching about the 
new Europe, both the European Community 
and the former Communist states of Eastern 
Europe, the new Russia, new Ukraine and the 
other new republics? 

How many American universities are ready 
to teach, in informed and sophisticated fash- 
ion, about the United Nations and other mul- 
tinational organizations? 

How prepared are we with first-class schol- 
arship on the whole range of such problems 
as the environment, health and immigration 
responses to each of which almost by defini- 
tion spill over national borders? 

Now I am well aware that I have not ex- 
hausted the litany of challenges that 
confront American higher education in pre- 
paring students for what is more accurately 
called the New World Disorder.“ I have said 
little, for example, about the implications— 
political, social and economic—of the in- 
creasing internationalization of culture. 

I realize, too, that the range of subjects to 
which the internationalizing of human ac- 
tivities now summons colleges and univer- 
sities, in the United States and in other 
countries, goes beyond history and econom- 
ics, languages and literature, to embrace an- 
thropology and the arts, sociology and the 
natural sciences, communications and public 
administration. 

The breadth and depth of teaching and re- 
search on the international dimensions of all 
these subjects mean that it would be impos- 
sible for every university to attempt to 
cover all of them. No nation, including ours, 
has enough resources, human and financial. 

That is why I am sure we shall see Amer- 
ican universities paying much more atten- 
tion, in an era of limits, both to specializing 
in certain fields and to cooperating more 
closely with each other, for example, sharing 
professors, libraries and even students. 

I believe, nonetheless, that every college 
and university that pretends to be a serious 
center of teaching should be able to give in- 
struction on the basic factors that define the 
New World scene and to do so at the under- 
graduate as well as graduate level. Every 
student who takes his or her baccalaureate 
degree should have a rudimentary knowledge 
of the world beyond his or her own borders 
and be able, as an educated person, even if 
such knowledge is not essential to his or her 
particular profession, to think intelligently 
about that world. 

That concern with our deficiencies in 
international education is finding some reso- 
nance in Congress is demonstrated by legis- 
lation enacted late last year on the initia- 
tive of Senator David Boren, the Oklahoma 
Democrat who chairs the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Intelligence. 

Senator Boren's National Security Edu- 
cation Act, signed into law last fall by the 
President, represents a major new effort to 
improve foreign language and international 
studies programs. 

The law authorizes $150 million in new 
money, that is, beyond funds currently ex- 
pended for international education. I under- 
stand that $35 million is to be released in fis- 
cal 1992 and that $115 million will be fed into 
an interest-bearing trust fund to help fi- 
nance the program in future years. 

The Boren measure has three components: 

Twelve million dollars will be earmarked 
for undergraduate scholarships for study 
abroad, with priority to students going to 
countries not emphasized in other such U.S. 
programs. 

Twelve million dollars will be provided for 
graduate fellowships in foreign language and 
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international studies, with priority for areas 
of weakness in U.S. focus. The fellows would 
be required for each year of fellowship aid to 
teach or work for government agencies for 
one to three years. I note that $12 million 
represents a 100 percent increase over 
present levels of Federal support for such fel- 
lowships. 

And twelve million dollars will be granted 
to universities to develop curricula for for- 
eign language, international and area stud- 
les. 

These new monies would add to the current 
Title VI Department of Education and State 
Department funds for similar programs. 

Although there are still some problems to 
be worked out before the Boren Act program 
gets off the ground, some observers believe it 
the most promising advance for inter- 
national education since the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958. 

As I have said, there are important aspects 
of international studies I have not today at- 
tempted to discuss. I have sought to be illus- 
trative rather than exhaustive. 

At the start of my remarks, I said I would 
approach this subject from my experience as 
legislator and university president. It must 
be obvious that I am a vigorous advocate of 
substantially increased investment in what 
we commonly think of as foreign language 
and area studies. The NDEA and the Peace 
Corps are, with the Fulbright exchanges, ex- 
amples of our most enlightened government 
policies. They have served the national in- 
terest, enhanced the lives of the individual 
participants and strengthened the fields with 
which they become associated. 

There are, however, certain issues I want 
to cite as worthy of careful attention. Let 
me say a few words about them. 

We need a major expansion of inter- 
national scholarly exchanges, of both stu- 
dents and professors. 

We should give particular attention to 
bringing people from the former Communist 
world to the United States. I speak not only 
of full-time students and teachers but of 
managers who could come for relatively 
short stays to learn how a business works 
through a combination of both formal class- 
es in American business schools or continu- 
ing education programs and internships in 
the companies. 

My friend, James H. Billington, the Librar- 
jan of Congress and eminent authority on 
Russian history, has called for the inter- 
national mobilization of scientific and busi- 
ness talent for the large-scale conversion of 
industrial from military to peaceful uses.“ 
Conversion of the former Soviet defense ma- 
chine to civilian purposes is profoundly in 
the interest of the West as well as the peo- 
ples of the East. Prodded on one side by 
Richard Nixon and the other by Bill Clinton, 
even George Bush finally acknowledged that 
it was imperative that the United States 
help Russia, the Ukraine and the other re- 
publics reform their economies and build 
democratic political institutions. 

I reiterate that there are significant roles 
here for American colleges and universities. 
Leaders of American higher education should 
certainly, both individually and through our 
several institutional associations, do what 
they can to encourage in Eastern Europe and 
the Commonwealth of Independent States 
the development of free and open technical 
institutes, academies and universities. 

At least some American universities 
should create programs or centers to study 
the European Community, in all its aspects, 
political, economic, military and cultural. 

I have urged attention to systematic 
teaching and research on multilateral insti- 
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tutions and I include here not only the Unit- 
ed Nations, the World Bank and IMF but also 
international non-governmental organiza- 
tions such as the Red Cross, international 
philanthropic foundations and educational, 
health and scientific associations. 

Earlier this year, the Carnegie Commission 
on Science, Technology and Government is- 
sued a report, ‘Science and Technology in 
U.S. International Affairs,“ which called for 
“sharply improved incorporation of sci- 
entific and technological insight into the na- 
tion's international policies.“ The report 
notes how “science and technology trans- 
form foreign relations and usher in new 
choices, risks and benefits that societies 
around the world must confront individually 
and in common. Greenhouse gases, the AIDS 
virus, agricultural biotechnology, advanced 
energy systems, new pharmaceuticals, infor- 
mation technologies shape global com- 
petition and cooperation. The research base 
itself, supported by each nation, also needs 
cooperation if it is to grow and prosper.” 

Another subject that universities in the 
West and especially the United States must 
not neglect is the developing world of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. The desperate 
needs of those continents will for many 
years to come pose political, economic and 
moral challenges to the industrial democ- 
racies. Despite the necessity of paying more 
attention to the former Communist empire, 
scholars must not abandon the poorer na- 
tions of the South. 

Allow me now to make a broader point. As 
I reflect on what I've been trying to say to 
you about American universities and the 
post-Containment world, I believe the time 
has come for a reconsideration of the entire 
process of foreign policymaking by the gov- 
ernment of the United States. I know that 
my friend and colleague, Dr. Madeleine 
Albright, president of The Center for Na- 
tional Policy in Washington, D.C., who 
served during the Carter Administration on 
the staff of the National Security Council, is 
convinced that in light of the enormous 
changes in the world since passage of the Na- 
tional Security Act in 1947, this is an espe- 
cially apt moment for such a review. 

On Capitol Hill, four of the nation’s most 
respected legislators, Representatives Lee 
Hamilton, Indiana Democrat, and Willis 
Gradison, Ohio Republican, and Senators 
Boren and Pete Domenici, New Mexico Re- 
publican, are now pushing for an in-depth 
look at how Congress is organized to do its 
job and to recommend reforms. Certainly the 
role of Congress is shaping U.S. foreign pol- 
icy must be on any agenda of reform, 

Having spoken of Congress and foreign pol- 
icy, I want to conclude this address with an 
observation that may appear to you par- 
tisan, especially in a presidential campaign 
year. 

But you should not be surprised if someone 
who was fourteen times a candidate for Con- 
gress continues to have strong feelings about 
the course of our country and the policies of 
our national government. 

My view on who should be elected in No- 
vember is not, however, the reason I end my 
remarks on how U.S. universities should pur- 
sue international studies with the following 
plea. I believe the time is here for a search- 
ing reexamination of the principles on which 
the Founding Fathers based the Constitution 
of the United States and the American Re- 
public and how those principles have been 
and are being applied in the field of foreign 
policy. 

In our own lifetime, the threat to our phys- 
ical security, first from Hitler and the Axis 
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powers, next from the Soviet Union, led in 
the first instance to U.S. engagement in 
World War I; in the second, through the pol- 
icy of Containment, to American leadership 
of the West during the period of the Cold 
War. 

Even, as I have said, several groups are 
now reassessing the assumptions on which 
U.S. foreign policy is premised, so, too, I be- 
lieve, must scholars at the nation’s univer- 
sities undertake this effort. Central to any 
such reevaluation must be an examination of 
the roles of the Department of State and the 
National Security Council, of U.S. military 
forces and intelligence agencies, and, of 
course, of the responsibilities, in foreign af- 
fairs, of the President of the United States 
and the executive branch in general. 

But we need a careful, hardheaded review 
not only of the President’s obligations in the 
shaping and conduct of American foreign 
policy but of the duties of Congress as well. 

To cite only recent events, I refer to the 
Iran-Contra scandal, U.S. intervention in 
both Panama and the Gulf War and reports 
over the last few months of how both the 
Reagan and Bush Administrations acted to 
strengthen the military and economic power 
of Saddam Hussein. All these developments, 
to one degree or another, are the subjects of 
three new books I have been reading—‘‘Mr. 
Bush’s War,“ by Stephen R. Graubard; 
“George Bush's War,“ by Jean Edward 
Smith; and “The Imperial Temptation: The 
New World and America’s Purpose,“ by Rob- 
ert W. Tucker and David C. Hendrickson— 
and two articles in the latest (Spring 1992) 
issue of Foreign Affairs, one by Hendrickson 
and the other, What New World Order?“ by 
Joseph S. Nye, Jr. 

Running through all these analyses is the 
blunt assertion that the present Administra- 
tion in particular has, in the conduct of the 
nation’s foreign affairs, in effect betrayed 
the fundamental ideals on which our country 
was founded. 

This is a searing indictment. Indeed, I am 
sure this issue will be part of the presi- 
dential campaign this year, as it should be. 
Foreign policy, after all, is for any nation a 
life-or-death matter. 

Based on my experience of twenty-two 
years in Congress, and having served with, 
not under, six Presidents—three of each 
party—and having closely observed the two 
since I left Washington, D.C., I must tell you 
that I have become increasingly disturbed by 
what I believe is a widening gap between the 
principles at the core of the American repub- 
lic and the activities of American Presidents 
in foreign affairs. I am as well, I must ac- 
knowledge, increasingly critical of the fail- 
ure of Congress, which for most of the years 
since my first election, in 1958, has been con- 
trolled in both bodies by my party, to carry 
out the responsibilities in foreign policy as- 
signed to it by the Constitution. 

If what I have said is controversial, so be 
it. With the end of the Cold War, with nei- 
ther Democratic nor Republican political 
leaders, neither President Bush nor Con- 
gress, standing high in public esteem, now 
may be the time, whoever wins in November, 
for the nation’s scholars to go back to first 
principles, re-read the Constitution, seri- 
ously analyze the history of the postwar 
years, carefully assess the new post-Cold War 
world and to do so in light of the inter- 
nationalizing developments of which I have 
been speaking. 

In my view, the American people need a 
vigorous debate about these matters. Such a 
debate on such fundamental questions is the 
very stuff of a free society, the life’s blood of 
a lively, energetic democracy. 
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And where should such discussion of Amer- 
ica’s values and America's place in the world 
begin if not in America’s colleges and uni- 
versities? 


WISHING LAUREN ANNE BAKER A 
QUICK RECOVERY 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1992 


Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, | 
would like to take a moment to wish a rapid 
recovery to one of my newest constituents, 
Lauren Anne Baker of Ann Arbor, MI. 


Lauren was bom on May 5, 1992, at 11:44 
p.m. at the University of Michigan Hospital. 
Lauren, not well enough to go home, was 

in the neonatal intensive care unit 
(NICU). It is extremely difficult and unfortunate 
when a loved one is placed in the intensive 
care unit. It is even more difficult when that 
loved one is a small fragile infant. 


| hope that Lauren's healing process is 
quick and without difficulty, so that she can go 
home safely and soon, to her loving parents, 
Gary and Carol Baker. 


COL. FRANCIS S. GABRESKI 
AIRPORT 


HON. GEORGE J. HOCHBRUECKNER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1992 


Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER. Mr. Speaker, | rise 
today to commemorate the renaming of the 
Suffolk County Airport on Long Island, NY, the 
Colonel Francis S. Gabreski Airport. 


Francis Gabreski is a Long Islander who is 
one of our Nation's foremost living legends in 
aviation. His record of service in the U.S. Air 
Force is one of dedication and heroism in aer- 
ial combat. “Gabby” Gabreski, as he is known 
to his friends, achieved ace status in World 
War II by shooting down 31 Nazi aircraft. Dur- 
ing the Korean war he attained jet ace status. 


From 1964 until 1967, Colonel Gabreski 
commanded the Air Force base that is now 
the Suffolk County Airport. Therefore, it is fit- 
ting that the airport be hereafter named in his 
honor. 


Recognition is also due the Early Fliers Club 
of Long Island, a nonprofit organization dedi- 
cated to the preservation of aviation history on 
Long Island. The Early Fliers Club was instru- 
mental in building support for the renaming of 
the Suffolk County Airport in Colonel 
Zabreski’s name. The members of the club 
are to be commended for their efforts to pre- 
serve the proud flying history of Long Island. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


REPRESENTATIVE ZIMMER HON- 
ORS POST 484 ON ITS 25TH ANNI- 
VERSARY 


HON. DICK ZIMMER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1992 


Mr. ZIMMER. Mr. Speaker, on May 23, 
1992, the members of American Legion Post 
484 in Passaic Township, NJ will celebrate the 
25th anniversary of its founding. 

Inspired by their love of God and country 
and by the leadership of earlier veterans of 
World War |, Italo Quinto, Mickey Koslap, 
Hank Mihal, John Chiappa, Ted Zawarski, 
Fred Schwab, and Joe Fennessy dedicated 
themselves to establishing an organization 
that would be devoted to ensuring that Amer- 
ica would remain free and strong and would 
not forget its veterans. 

Among their many activities, the men of 
American Legion Post 484 strive to fulfill their 
goals by decorating the graves of local veter- 
ans; commending outstanding policemen and 
firefighters from Passaic Township with local, 
county and State awards; serving as dinner 
hosts to veterans from Lyons Veterans Hos- 
pital; and sponsoring high school students to 
Boys’ State. 

Mr Speaker, | ask my colleagues to join me 
in saluting the past and present members of 
Passaic Township American Legion Post 484 
for their contributions to their fellow veterans 
and to their community, State and Nation. 


TRIBUTE TO THE UNITED STEEL 
WORKERS OF AMERICA 


HON. JAMES A. TRAFICANT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1992 


Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, today | rise 
to pay tribute to an organization that is cele- 
brating a golden anniversary, the United Steel- 
workers of America. Fifty years ago on May 
22, 1942, delegates from the Steelworkers Or- 
ganization Committee meeting in Cleveland 
under the leadership of President Phil Murray 
completed adoption of the constitution under 
which the union continues to function; and the 
United Steelworkers of America was born. 

This great organization was born during the 
throes of the Great Depression when working 
people had virtually no voice, no power and 
even less hope. Without the benefits of the 
strong union of workers that grew from that 
first meeting, steelworkers today would not 
have the working standards that they enjoy 
today. 

Mr. Speaker, as the Representative of an 
area populated with steelworkers, | know the 
benefits to all workers that this great organiza- 
tion has brought. It gives me great pride to 
congratulate them on 50 years of service to 
the steelworker and the observation of the 
50th anniversary of their constitutional conven- 
tion. 


May 20, 1992 
IN HONOR OF BEVERLY DELUCCHI 


HON. FORTNEY PETE STARK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1992 


Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, on Friday, May 
29, Beverly Delucchi will retire after more than 
33% years of service to the judicial system of 
Alameda County. | want to share with my col- 
leagues a look at her distinguished career in 
public service and recognize her for the spe- 
cial contribution she has made. 

Beverly started as a clerk with the Justice 
Court in Pleasanton in June of 1958 and 
worked there until the municipal courts in the 
Livermore Valley were joined in 1974. The 
years have seen many changes and impres- 
sive growth in the valley, but one constant 
was the outstanding service that all who had 
business with the court received when they 
had the good fortune to work with Beverly 
Delucchi. 

| heard of Beverly's retirement in a letter 
from her boss, Judge Ron Hyde. | was im- 
pressed by his words of praise: 

‘Beverly's employment has been exemplary 
in that she has at all times * * * provided a 
level of service to the public of superb qual- 
ity. She has treated everyone who has come 
into contact with the court (victims, wit- 
nesses, jurors, defendants, litigants, attor- 
neys) with the utmost courtesy, respect and 
professionalism. She has worked many long 
hours, often working overtime without com- 
pensation, just to make certain that the 
work of the court remained current and 
those involved received timely notices. She 
always, and I means always, has a friendly 
smile for everyone. The access to the court 
system in this area has truly been enhanced 
by her presence. It is the type of employee 
that Beverly Delucchi is that brings credit 
to the court system and to government em- 
ployees everywhere. 

Public servants like Beverly make the sys- 
tem work. Her retirement will be a loss to my 
constituents in the Livermore Valley and she 
will be missed. Mr. Speaker, | ask my col- 
leagues to join me in honoring Beverly 
Delucchi for her many years of public service. 


PEACE TAX FUND BILL DESERVES 
SUPPORT 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1992 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 1870, the 
Peace Tax Fund bill, represents a worthy ef- 
fort to balance and accommodate the public 
interest in gaining full and fair tax collection 
with our longstanding national respect for the 
beliefs of Americans who conscientiously ob- 
ject to assisting armed forces and military ef- 
forts to solve conflicts. 

H.R. 1870 would not relieve conscientious 
objectors of their requirement to pay all of 
their taxes. However, the legislation would 
allow them to channel their taxes to non- 
military programs. 

Pursuant to H.R. 1870, a Peace Tax Fund 
Board of Trustees selected by the President, 
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House, and the other body would be created 
to allocate taxes from conscientious objectors 
toward nonmilitary federal programs. The leg- 
islation suggests programs such as retraining 
former defense workers, researching non- 
violent solutions to international conflicts, and 
improving international health and education. It 
should be noted that Congress retains the au- 
thority to overrule the trustees if Congress so 
desires to appropriate the Peace Tax Fund in 
a different manner. 

H.R. 1870 has a secondary benefit of likely 
reducing the present administrative and judi- 
cial burden caused when conscientious objec- 
tors feel forced to violate tax laws rather than 
violate their consciences. When conscientious 
objectors find that their moral burden regard- 
ing taxes for the military has been removed, 
the Internal Revenue Service will be able to 
collect full taxes from conscientious objectors 
without difficulty and added cost and strain on 
the judicial system. 

H.R. 1870 recognizes the longstanding tra- 
dition of conscientious objector status in the 
United States. Furthermore, it would allow 
Americans who are conscientious objectors to 
pay their federal taxes without violating their 
religious and moral beliefs. 

Since conscientious objection is a small, but 
firmly and uniquely established tradition in this 
country, H.R. 1870 would not open up the 
floodgates for similar tax earmarking for other 
groups nor would it create a referendum on 
U.S. military or foreign policy. In addition, H.R. 
1870 contains no provisions expanding the 
definition of conscientious objection. 

| compliment the gentleman from the 10th 
District of Indiana, Mr. JACOBS, for introducing 
the U.S. Peace Tax Fund Bill. H.R. 1870 will 
be the subject of a hearing tomorrow by the 
Ways and Means Subcommittee on Select 
Revenue Measures, and | urge every House 
Member to give this bill serious consideration. 


CELEBRATING COLONIAL BEACH’S 
CENTENNIAL 


HON. HERBERT H. BATEMAN 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1992 


Mr. BATEMAN. Mr. Speaker, the town of 
Colonial Beach, located on the Potomac River 
in the First District of Virginia, was incor- 
porated 100 years ago, and | wish to salute its 
centennial celebration. With its rich history and 
many outdoor activities, Colonial Beach has a 
great deal to offer. 

First known as “White Point,” Colonial 
Beach prospered in the late 1600's and 1700’s 
as farmland for the landed gentry. By the late 
1800's, the lure of beaches and waterfront 
property brought more people to the area, 
starting a building boom of quaint hotels and 
Victorian homes that continued well after the 
town's incoporation in 1892. 

By the early 1900's, Colonial Beach had be- 
come an exclusive resort, attracting wealthy 
ladies and gentleman from Washington and 
Richmond. The tourists, many of whom came 
to the town via eloquent paddle boats or later 
by steamboat, spent much of their time prom- 
enading on the town’s boardwalk. Over time, 
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the town adopted the title “Playground of the 
Potomac.” 

Today, Colonial Beach continues to serve 

as a delightful summer retreat. The older 
homes are actively being restored and new 
ones are being build in the same Victorian 
spirit. 
The area also continues to be one of the 
most popular areas to harvest oysters on the 
Potomac River. Fishing and crabbing also re- 
main popular. 

Attractions include the restored family home 
of one of the town’s most distinguished resi- 
dent, Alexander Graham Bell. The site is a 
historic landmark. 

There are several other historical landmarks 
near the town, including George Washington's 
birthplace and Stratford, home of the Lee's of 
Virginia and Robert E. Lee. The site of James 
Monroe's birthplace is on the outskirts of town. 

The citizens of Colonial Beach are fortunate 
and understandably proud to live in this com- 
munity. As they mark the 100th anniversary of 
the town’s establishment, | am pleased to sa- 
lute them and the town. 


ENGINEERING PROJECT FOR FORT 
DEPOSIT, AL, RECEIVES AWARD 
FOR INNOVATIVE WASTEWATER 
TREATMENT SYSTEM 


HON. CLAUDE HARRIS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1992 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, | am proud to 
congratulate the town of Fort Deposit, AL, 
along with the CH2M Hill on receiving an 
Honor Award from American Consulting Engi- 
neers Council last month. 

Fort Deposit, a small community of 1,532 
people in Lowndes County, AL, is now using 
an innovative, environmentally sound tech- 
nique for wetland wastewater treatment de- 
signed by CH2M Hill, an environmental engi- 
neering firm. This new system combines tech- 
nology and natural sciences and enables Fort 
Deposit to meet stringent regulatory require- 
ments affordably. Fueled by natural processes 
and using cattails and bulrushes planted in 
two 7% acre ponds, 240,000 gallons of 
wastewater is treated per day. 

The Alabama Wildlife Federation awarded 
the project the Governor's Conservation 
Achievement Award for Water Conservationist 
of the Year in August of 1991. Receiving the 
support of the Environmental Protection Agen- 
cy, Fort Deposit was given a 75-percent grant 
for the treatment system and it continues to be 
an example of low-cost, high-level treatment 
technology in rural areas. 

The town of Fort Deposit, one of 24 award 
winners, was honored during a reception at 
the Hyatt Regency Capitol Hill on April 10, 
here in Washington. The efforts of Fort De- 
posit in their wetland project demonstrate the 
progressive and environmentally conscious at- 
titudes of its citizens, and show how tech- 
nology, when paired with nature, can aid our 
country’s environmental problems at a lower 
cost with more benefits. 

| would like to commend the CH2M Hill Co., 
and especially the residents of Fort Deposit, 
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AL, for their innovative ideas and hard work in 
conserving one of Alabama's greatest natural 
resources. 


A TRIBUTE TO COL. DAVID L. 
HAYES 


HON. H. MARTIN LANCASTER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1992 


Mr. LANCASTER. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to honor an individual who has provided excel- 
lent support and dedication to not only myself 
but to the Congress as a whole. Col. David L. 
Hayes, Office of the Secretary of the Air 
Force, Legislative Liaison, Inquiry Division, 
was reassigned from the Pentagon to Ran- 
dolph AFB, Texas, on January 5, 1992. |, 
along with many of my colleagues, have bene- 
fited from Colonel Hayes’ exceptional service 
in the Air Force's Congressional Inquiry Office. 

As the Deputy Chief of the Inquiry Division, 
Colonel Hayes’ calm, logical and thorough 
method of handling unique situations and con- 
stituent concerns, some of which were ex- 
tremely time sensitive, resulted in the success- 
ful resolution of numerous delicate and poten- 
tially explosive cases during and 18-month 
tour. Time and time again, his can-do attitude 
has attained favorable results. As well sea- 
soned traveler, escorting a myriad of Members 
of Congress and their staffs, Colonel Hayes 
epitomizes the highest standards of profes- 
sional conduct, leadership and desire for per- 
fection. His thorough and efficient planning, in 
concert with meticulous tact and diplomacy, 
assured these trips were completely success- 
ful and set new standards of excellence for Air 
Force travel. 

Mr. Speaker, | join with many of my col- 
leagues who have directly benefited from the 
resounding support Colonel Hayes has pro- 
vided the Congress in congratulating him for a 
job extremely well done and wishing he and 
his wife Ava, as well as their sons, Ryan and 
Patrick, the very best in the future. Colonel 
Hayes is a professional among professionals 
and brings great credit upon himself and the 
U.S. Air Force. 


TRIBUTE TO PRESIDENT LEE 
TENG-HUI OF THE REPUBLIC OF 
CHINA 


HON. GREG LAUGHLIN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1992 


Mr. LAUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
salute President Lee Teng-Hui of the Republic 
of China on the occasion of his second anni- 
versary in office, which is today, May 20. 

President Lee Teng-Hui is a truly outstand- 
ing leader. He has turned the island-nation of 
Taiwan into a major economic power and a 
showcase of democracy. The Taiwanese now 
have one of the highest standards of living in 
Asia. In fact, their per capita income is equal 
to that of New Zealand. 

| am proud to see Taiwan doing so well and 
hope that it will continue to prosper as it has 
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done so far under the leadership of President 
Lee. 


TRIBUTE TO THE TIANANMEN 
MEMORIAL FOUNDATION 


HON. BILL GREEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1992 


Mr. GREEN of New York. Mr. Speaker, | 
rise today to recognize all those associated 
with the Tiananmen Memorial Foundation 
[TMF], which is having a fund-raising dinner 
on June 5, 1992, at the Silver Palace Res- 
taurant in Manhattan. That event will generate 
funds for the Tiananmen Memorial Foundation 
social science fellowship. The TMF social 
science fellowship is awarded to doctoral can- 
didates whose proposed dissertation study 
would result in valuable objective knowledge 
related to China. The candidate for this year’s 
fellowship is Mr. Shawn Shieh of Columbia 
University. 

The Tiananmen Memorial Foundation was 
founded in honor of those who courageously 
led the student human rights movement in 
China on June 4, 1989. The members of TMF 
believe that a democratic and properous 
China is important for the international com- 
munity. TMF makes important contributions to 
the democratization of China by fostering dis- 
cussions of the social, economic, political, and 
cultural structures of China. 

| should like to offer my respect and admira- 
tion to those associated with TMF and encour- 
age my colleagues to join with me in applaud- 
ing their efforts. 


TRIBUTE TO ALMINA BENSON 
HON. LUCIEN E. BLACKWELL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1992 


Mr. BLACKWELL. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to celebrate one of Philadelphia’s most dedi- 
cated workers, Almina Benson, on the occa- 
sion of her retirement from John Wanamaker's 
Department Store. Mrs. Benson will be leaving 
after over four decades as supervisor in the 
gift wrap division. 

At the early age of 17, Mrs. Benson worked 
at Wanamakers wrapping gifts for a little extra 
money during the Christmas Holidays. The 
next summer, she received a phone call ask- 
ing her to work for “a couple of weeks”. Forty- 
four years later, John Wanamaker's bids 
goodby to its favorite supervisor, one of its 
most loyal and devoted employees. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my particular delight today 
to bring Almina’s retirement to the attention of 
my colleagues, because | have considered her 
my sister since we were small children grow- 
ing up in Philadelphia. We have endured all 
the joys and sorrows of life together, and she 
will forever remain one of my very dearest 
friends. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, it is with great pride 
that | wish Almina Benson all the enjoyment 
and happiness her retirement can give her, 
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and | look forward to her continued friendship 
for years to come. 


TRIBUTE TO PRESIDENT LEE 
TENG-HUI AND PREMIER HAU 
PEITSUN 


HON. SOLOMON P. ORTIZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1992 


Mr. ORTIZ. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to ex- 
tend my best wishes and congratulations to 
President Lee Teng-hui and Premier Hau 
Peitsun of the Republic of China on the occa- 
sion of President Lee’s second anniversary in 
office, which is today, May 20, 1992. 

President Lee was sworn in as the Eighth 
President of the Republic of China on Taiwan 
on May 20, 1990. In the last two years, he 
and Premier Hau have led the island-nation 
with wisdom and inspiration. Today Taiwan 
stands firmly as a free democratic nation with 
one of the highest living standards in Asia. 

| congratulate President Lee on his fine 
leadership and his efforts to being our 2 na- 
tions closer together, and | look forward to an 
equally productive relationship in the future. 


ARTIFICIAL RIFT DEVELOPES 
BETWEEN TWO NATURAL ALLIES 


HON. NEIL ABERCROMBIE 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1992 


Mr. ABERCROMBIE. Mr. Speaker, for dec- 
ades, communities have been trying to solve 
the problems. of overcutting and mismanage- 
ment of our National Forests. Ironically, an ar- 
tificial rift has developed between two natural 
allies: environmentalists and timber workers. 
Environmentalists want sustainable forests; 
workers want sustainable jobs. Thus, we face 
a double-barreled crisis: Our efforts to protect 
ancient forests must be accompanied by an 
effort to address the needs of the working 
people and their families whose livelihoods will 
vanish with the imposition of a cutting ban. 

If we attempt to address the one concern 
while ignoring the other, we fall into the trap 
set by those who profit from the exploitation of 
both. Corporate profiteers have largely had 
their way because environmental action has— 
until recentiy so seldom been accompanied 
by serious planning for the people who work 
in the forests. The result has been to pit the 
environmental community against labor when 
in fact their interests are under assault from 
the same predatory forces. 

It is high time that this artificial rift be 
closed. That environmentalists and workers 
work together to create better forestry prac- 
tices and economic stability in timber depend- 
ent communities. As we know, economic di- 
versity equals community stability. However, 
economic diversity in timber communities de- 
pends on the diversity of the forests. 

Additionally, there are many pitfalls to be 
avoided. Any economic transition can cause a 
chain reaction that may doom the area to ad- 
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ditional economic stress. First, much of the 
aggressive workforce may leave. The tragic 
part is that this is the younger, more mobile 
element of the workforce, which must be the 
foundation for the future economy. Secondly, 
the loss of income due to economic transition 
is followed by a loss of tax revenue to the 
local government. The result? The collapse of 
infrastructure and programs needed to attract 
business and work. Thus, the economy contin- 
ues downward in a vicious spiral. 

Finally, depressed timber communities sur- 
rounded by beautiful scenery become attrac- 
tive to individuals of higher income. They enter 
the community to purchase property and 
homes. As the area becomes gentrified, prop- 
erty values skyrocket, and rural community 
members are forced to leave or take low-pay- 
ing service sector jobs. Thus, we force those 
people who have chosen the forests as their 
homes, and whose ancestors had chosen the 
forests as their homes, out of the area be- 
cause a rift could not be repaired. As rep- 
resentatives, it is our responsibility to ensure 
our grandchildren and their grandchildren have 
the opportunity to know what a tree looks and 
feels like. 

Attention has long been focused on the 
spotted owl. Unfortunately, some view the 
spotted owl in isolation rather than taking into 
consideration it’s role as an indicator for an 
entire ecosystem. Ancient forests are 
ecosystems that are irreplaceable. However, 
we must redefine our parameters to encom- 
pass both sides of the equation. As represent- 
atives, it is also our responsibility to facilitate 
the economic transition for workers who have 
lost their jobs due to new or revised federal 
legislation. 

If we can build a labor-environmental coali- 
tion, we can succeed. | firmly believe anything 
short of that stands only a frail chance of suc- 
cess. 


TRIBUTE TO PRESQUE ISLE HIGH 
SCHOOL AND KENNEBUNK HIGH 
SCHOOL 


HON. OLYMPIA J. SNOWE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1992 


Ms. SNOWE. Mr. Speaker, | take great 
pleasure in congratulating Presque Isle High 
School and Kennebunk High School, as these 
two Maine high schools were recently ranked 
among 140 high schools chosen for Redbook 
magazine’s “America’s Best Schools” project. 

In a time when America’s schools are expe- 
riencing difficulties and are often criticized, 
Presque Isle High School and Kennebunk 
High School are shining examples of excel- 
lence in public schools. National recognition is 
a tribute to the dedication and willingness of 
school administrators, teachers, students, par- 
ents and communities to work together to ad- 
dress the educational needs of today’s youth. 

No longer is education a simple matter of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. | commend 
Presque Isle High School and Kennebunk 
High School for their foresight and vision in 
creating innovative and dynamic programs to 
better educate and prepare our young adults 
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to face the challenges of today’s complex 
world. 


TRIBUTE TO JARROD MARSH 
HON. PAUL E. GILLMOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1992 


Mr. GILLMOR. Mr. Speaker, | want to take 
this opportunity to pay tribute to Jarrod Marsh 
of Tiffin, OH, who recently accepted an ap- 
pointment to the U.S. Naval Academy as a 
member of the class of 1996. 

When | nominated Jarrod Marsh for admis- 
sion to the Naval Academy, | knew | was 
nominating a young man with great potential 
for leadership. Whether as an academic letter 
or as a varsity football player, Jarrod Marsh 
has demonstrated repeatedly the ability to 
achieve excellence in all that he does. 

In recent years, America has experienced 
the end of the Cold War between the super- 
powers and defended self determination in the 
Persian Gulf. American resolve has resulted in 
the new embrace of freedom and peace 
around the globe. These victories for our prin- 
ciples occurred in large part due to the honor, 
talent, and dedication of the men and women 
who serve this country in the U.S. Armed 
Forces. And the service academies are the 
linchpin of this distinguished military tradition. 

By accepting his appointment to Annapolis, 
Jarrod Marsh is preparing to make a valued 
contribution to that tradition. | congratulate 
him, and wish him and his family all the best. 


CELEBRATION OF 90 YEARS OF 
CUBAN INDEPENDENCE 


HON. ROBERT G. TORRICELLI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1992 


Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Speaker, today marks 
the 90th anniversary of Cuban independence, 
the outcome of a war recorded in our history 
books as the Spanish-American War. 

Formal independence from Spain was won 
in that war with the blood of Cuban and Amer- 
ican patriots. But the fight for true independ- 
ence in Cuba has not yet ended. Today patri- 
ots of equal valor are struggling peacefully to 
free Cuba of a Communist system imposed by 
Fidel Castro in 1959. The rule of Fidel Castro 
subjected Cuba to a new dependency, the 
consequences of which bear more onerously 
on the Cuban people every day. 

Tomorrow the Foreign Affairs Committee will 
consider approving the Cuban Democracy Act 
of 1992 which | introduced in this Chamber a 
few months ago with bipartisan cosponsorship. 
My bill is designed to assist patriotic Cubans 
everywhere who are seeking to restore Cuban 
independence and to return Cuba to its rightful 
position in the international community. By 
tightening the economic embargo and reach- 
ing out a hand of support to the Cuban peo- 
ple, we hope to hasten the day when an inde- 
pendent, free, and democratic Cuba will be 
born. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


HON. JIM BUNNING 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1992 


Mr. BUNNING. Mr. Speaker, recently | intro- 
duced House Concurrent Resolution 309, a 
resolution urging the President to seek the re- 
moval of Canadian import quotas on United 
States chicken exports through the Uruguay 
Round and the North American Free Trade 
Agreement negotiations and calls for the im- 
mediate removal of Canadian import quotas 
on processed chicken which violate Article XI 
of the GATT. 

Canada first introduced controls on the pro- 
duction and importation of chicken in 1979 
when a supply management system for poultry 
was implemented. The system, which was in- 
troduced to protect the “family farmer,” results 
in exceedingly high chicken prices and supply 
shortages for Canadian citizens and busi- 
nesses. However, the 2,400 Canadian grow- 
ers are guaranteed large profits. For example, 
the average Canadian chicken grower nets 
around 64 cents per chicken compared with 
about 7 cents per chicken net for United 
States growers. 

United States farmers and growers are los- 
ing sales because of the quotas placed on 
United States chicken in Canada where United 
States exports are limited to 7.5 percent of 
Canada’s total consumption. Not only are Unit- 
ed States exporters hurt by these restrictions, 
but so are United States companies operating 
in the chicken industry in Canada. These com- 
panies often cannot obtain a sufficient supply 
of chicken and their product must compete 
with lower cost alternatives such as beef 
which is not controlled by a supply manage- 
ment system, 

The U.S. poultry industry is the largest and 
most competitive in the world with 1991 pro- 
duction projected to be valued at $13.8 billion. 
This represents 35 percent of the total world 
production. Exports to Canada—the fifth larg- 
est United States export market—were only 
$135 million. If the Canadian market were fully 
opened, United States exports to Canada 
would increase by anywhere from $350 to 
$700 million. Using Commerce Department 
statistics, this would result in the creation of 
between 7,000 to 14,000 jobs. 

Not only are Canada’s import quotas highly 
restrictive, but they are also inconsistent with 
GATT Article XI. The GATT has ruled in sev- 
eral recent panels that highly restrictive proc- 
essed products (i.e., chicken sandwich patties) 
clearly are not a “like product” to live or fresh 
whole chicken, and their inclusion in Canada’s 
supply management system is patently in vio- 
lation of GATT Article XI. 

In order to achieve open access to the Ca- 
nadian chicken market, the Canadian trade 
barriers must be eliminated through the Uru- 
guay Round and the NAFTA trade negotia- 
tions. 

This issue was not significantly addressed in 
the U.S.-Canada Free Trade Agreement since 
the Canadians considered the quotas to be a 
global issue that could not be addressed in 
the Uruguay Round. In fact, there is nothing 
global about Canada’s trade-distorting poultry 
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regime since the United States is the only 
supplier of fresh and processed chicken to the 
Canadian market. 

The issue of removing import quotas and 
converting them into tariffs has been ad- 
dressed in the Uruguay Round in the “Dunkel 
Text” proposal. However, the depth of the tar- 
iff reduction—36 percent over 6 years—is 
wholly inadequate. The new “tariffied” duty 
rates applicable to fresh chicken imports 
should be phased-out entirely by 1998 in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the United States- 
Canada Free Trade Agreement. Moreover, the 
Gatt-illegal quotas on processed chicken must 
be entirely removed and not simply converted 
into an unacceptably high tariff. 

In an effort to continue protecting the do- 
mestic industry, the Canadians have said they 
will not “tariffy” their supply management sys- 
tems either in the Uruguay Round or the 
NAFTA. Since the Uruguay Round does not 
seem to be close to completion, United States 
trade negotiators should insist that Canada 
begin the process of eliminating its chicken 
import quotas in the NAFTA. Further, the Unit- 
ed States Trade Representative should work 
closely with the United States industry to find 
ways to have Canada remove its illegal import 
quotas on processed chicken. 

The Canadians have avoided removing their 
import quota restrictions long enough. These 
restrictions should be lifted as soon as pos- 
sible. 


TRIBUTE TO SERENITY HOUSE, 
INC. 


HON. PETER J. VISCLOSKY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1992 


Mr. VISCLOSKY. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to pay tribute to Serenity House Inc., of Gary, 
IN, for 14 years of dedication to aiding individ- 
uals in alcohol and drug recovery. 

Serenity Club, Inc. was founded by two re- 
covering alcoholics, Mozell Haymon and 
Henry Johnson, in April of 1978. The Club's 
original purpose was to provide a sober envi- 
ronment for Alcoholics Anonymous meetings 
as well as recreational activities. By 1980, Se- 
renity Club changed its name to Serenity 
House, relocated and began to function as a 
halfway house for recovering alcoholics and 
drug addicts. 

In 1989, Serenity House acquired a beau- 
tiful, nine acre facility and began to function as 
a continuum of care after primary treatment for 
addiction was provided. Serenity House's 
treatment philosophy is the 12 Step Program 
of Alcoholics Anonymous. This program is de- 
signed for individuals to successfully re-adjust 
to “sobriety” and successfully re-integrate with 
the community. Based upon the needs of each 
individual, room, board, and counseling are 
provided for up to 6 months. 

In addition to room and board, Serenity 
House provides its clients with employment 
counseling and life enrichment skills as well as 
specific programs for women such as counsel- 
ing for sexual abuse, family planning and pre- 
natal care. 

| ask my colleagues to join me in my rec- 
ognition and commendation of the Serenity 
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House, Inc., for dedicating 14 years toward 
enhancing the quality of life for addicted per- 
sons. Serenity House has, and will continue to 
provide an invaluable service to the city of 
Gary, as well as to the community as a whole. 


IN SUPPORT OF THE REPEAL OF 
THE BOAT USER FEE 


HON, E. CLAY SHAW, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1992 


Mr. SHAW. Mr. Speaker, on May 13 the 
House of Representatives passed H.R. 2056, 
The Shipbuilding Trade Reform Act of 1992, 
which contained a provision that would repeal 
the boat user fee. As a long standing advo- 
cate for the repeal of the boat user fee, | am 
gratified that this measure has finally passed 
the House with my support. However, | am 
distressed that a controversial shipbuilding 
provision, which would hurt South Florida’s 
cruise ship industry, was coupled with the user 
fee repeal. This shipbuilding title has prompted 
President Bush to indicate he would veto the 
entire bill, thereby dooming the user fee re- 
peal. Therefore, | urge the Senate to drop the 
shipbuilding provisions, and preserve the re- 
peal of the boat user fee, so we can send the 
President a “clean repeal” bill he can sign into 
law. 

Mr. Speaker, this tax disguised as a “user 
fee” was a loser when it was first proposed in 
1981, and it is still a loser today. The only dif- 
ference is that now we have definite evidence 
proving this tax should have never been en- 
acted in the first place. 

| ask my colleagues to consider the follow- 
ing facts: During 1991 the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget estimated that the boat user 
fee would generate $130 million. In fact, it 
raised only about $18.5 million. Additionally, 
only 15 percent of our Nation's 4.1 million 
boaters subject to the user fee have pur- 
chased a decal. The miserable compliance 
record for this tax is perhaps only surpassed 
by the compliance record of the often-skirted 
55-mph speed limit. 

The boat user fee is unfair and counter-pro- 
ductive. Unfair because it singles out a par- 
ticular group of people, namely recreational 
boaters, who already pay nearly $300 million 
alone in Federal taxes a year, while not taxing 
other people's avocations. It is counter-pro- 
ductive because it raises little revenue while it 
burdens the Coast Guard, which has more im- 
portant missions to fulfill, such as search and 
rescue operations, drug interdiction, and boat- 
ing safety education. 

This user fee on boats is similar to the lux- 
ury tax on boats, another tax enacted as part 
of the 1990 budget deal. Like the user fee, the 
boat luxury tax too went over like a lead zep- 
pelin. The luxury tax on boats has helped de- 
stroy a proud American industry, and has 
thrown blue collar workers out of their jobs. | 
am hopeful that the House will soon act quick- 
ly to repeal that onerous tax too. 

Mr. Speaker, | urge the Senate to promptly 
report out a clean boat user fee repeal bill that 
we can send to the President for his signature. 
The boat user fee has been an abject failure, 
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and the sooner we end this exercise in futility 
the better. 


SENATE COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Title IV of Senate Resolution 4, 
agreed to by the Senate on February 4, 
1977, calls for establishment of a sys- 
tem for a computerized schedule of all 
meetings and hearings of Senate com- 
mittees, subcommittees, joint commit- 
tees, and committees of conference. 
This title requires all such committees 
to notify the Office of the Senate Daily 
Digest—designated by the Rules Com- 
mittee—of the time, place, and purpose 
of the meetings, when scheduled, and 
any cancellations or changes in the 
meetings as they occur. 

As an additional procedure along 
with the computerization of this infor- 
mation, the Office of the Senate Daily 
Digest will prepare this information for 
printing in the Extensions of Remarks 
section of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
on Monday and Wednesday of each 
week. 

Meetings scheduled for Thursday. 
May 21, 1992, may be found in the Daily 
Digest of today’s RECORD. 


MEETINGS SCHEDULED 


MAY 22 
9:30 a.m. 
Appropriations 
VA, HUD, and Independent Agencies Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1993 for the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment and certain related agencies. 
SD-138 
Armed Services 
Projection Forces and Regional Defense 
Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 2629, to authorize 
funds for fiscal year 1993 for military 
functions of the Department of De- 
fense, and to prescribe military person- 
nel levels for fiscal year 1993, focusing 
on near- and long-term outlook for the 
United States Navy. 
SR-222 


JUNE 3 
9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1993 for the De- 
partment of Defense, focusing on medi- 
cal programs. 
SD-192 
2:00 p.m. 
Foreign Relations 
To hold hearings on the nominations of 
Adrian A. Basora, of New Hampshire, 
to be Ambassador to the Czech and Slo- 
vak Federal Republic, Richard Good- 
win Capen, Jr., of Florida, to be Am- 
bassador to Spain, William Henry Ger- 
ald FitzGerald, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be Ambassador to Ireland, 
Peter Barry Teeley, of Virginia, to be 
Ambassador to Canada, and Donald 
Herman Alexander, of Missouri, to be 
Ambassador to the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands. 
8-419 
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JUNE 4 


9:30 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
To hold hearings on S. 2527, to restore 
Olympic National Park and the Elwha 
River ecosystem and fisheries in the 
State of Washington. 
s SD-366 


10:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Merchant Marine Subcommittee 
To hold hearings to examine issues relat- 
ing to maritime reform. 
SR-253 
Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold oversight hearings on proposed 
legislation relating to veterans health 
issues. 
SR-418 
2:30 p.m. 
Armed Services 
Conventional Forces and Alliance Defense 
Subcommittee 
Defense Industry and Technology Sub- 
committee 
To hold joint hearings on S. 2629, to au- 
thorize funds for fiscal year 1993 for 
military functions of the Department 
of Defense, and to prescribe military 
personnel levels for fiscal year 1993, fo- 
cusing on the impact of the defense 
build-down on the ability of the U.S. 
industrial and technology base to meet 
national security requirements. 
SD-106 


JUNE 8 


10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Military Construction Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1993 for military 
construction programs, focusing on 
base closures. 
SD-192 


JUNE 9 
9:30 a.m. 
Finance 
To resume hearings to examine com- 
prehensive health care reform, focusing 
on proposals for expanding employ- 
ment-based health insurance coverage. 
8-215 
10:00 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
Agricultural Research and General Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on the utility of ex- 
panded lamb reporting services by the 
Department of Agriculture. 
SR-332 
Appropriations 
Interior Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for the Department of the Inte- 
rior. 
8-128. Capitol 
2:30 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1993 for the 
Department of the Interior. 
8-128. Capitol 
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9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Aviation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings to examine competition 
in the airline industry, and on S. 2312, 
to revise the Federal Aviation Act of 
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1958 to enhance competition at, and the 
provision of essential air service with 
respect to high density airports. 

SR-253 


JUNE 17 
9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Communications Subcommittee 
To hold hearings to examine tele- 
communications technology as related 
to the field of education. 
SR-253 
Finance 
To resume hearings to examine com- 
prehensive health care reform, focusing 
on proposals for instituting universal 
coverage through public health insur- 
ance programs. 
SD-215 
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JUNE 18 
9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Consumer Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 2232, to require 
manufacturers of new automobiles to 
affix a label containing certain 
consumer information on each auto- 
mobile manufactured after a specified 
year. 
SR-253 
Finance 
To continue hearings to examine com- 
prehensive health care reform, focusing 
on proposals for tax-incentive based 
health care reform. 
SD-215 


JUNE 23 
9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Communications Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
authorizing funds for programs of the 
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National Telecommunications Infor- 
mation Administration, Department of 
Commerce. 

SR-253 


JULY 1 
9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Communications Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on mobile communica- 
tions. 
SR-253 


CANCELLATIONS 


MAY 21 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1993 for the De- 
partment of Transportation. 
SD-138 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Thursday, May 21, 1992 


The House met at 10 a.m. 

Rev. William J. Byron, S. J., presi- 
dent, the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, Washington, DC, offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Lord, Your blessing please on the 
men and women of this House of Rep- 
resentatives and on all colleagues in 
this Congress. 

The people they represent are Your 
people. The land they care for is Your 
land. The peace and justice they pursue 
are Your gifts to give, as is the future 
toward which their decisions will take 
this Nation. So they bow their heads 
before You now and ask for help. 

Inspire these men and women, Lord, 
with love for one another and for the 
people they serve. Imbue them with 
wisdom and courage for making right 
decisions. Convince them of the value 
of their work and the dignity of their 
calling. And shield them from discour- 
agement in the face of criticism and 
misunderstanding. 

May the work they do today be for 
the good of this Nation and for Your 
glory and honor now and forever. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has exam- 
ined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House 
his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the Jour- 
nal stands approved. 


PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 


The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. EWING] come forward 
and lead the House in the Pledge of Al- 
legiance. 

Mr. EWING led the Pledge of Alle- 
giance as follows: 

I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the 
United States of America, and to the Repub- 
lic for which it stands, one nation under God, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all. 


TRIBUTE TO FATHER WILLIAM J. 
BYRON 


(Ms. PELOSI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her re- 
marks.) 

Ms. PELOSI. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great pride and respect that I rise 
today to introduce and pay tribute to 
Rev. William J. Byron, S.J., who just 
led the House in prayer. Father Byron 
has been the president of Catholic Uni- 
versity of America since September 1, 


1982. After 10 years of outstanding serv- 
ice to the university and the Catholic 
community, he is retiring from aca- 
demic administration. He has been a 
dedicated advocate for higher edu- 
cation, the elimination of world hun- 
ger, and many other education issues. 

Father Byron has had a remarkable 
career in both education and commu- 
nity service. He began his teaching ca- 
reer at Loyola University in Baltimore 
and then at Woodstock College. Father 
Byron then became dean at Loyola 
University in New Orleans and was 
later president of the University of 
Scranton. And I know Congressman 
MONTGOMERY would want me to men- 
tion he was also a member of the 82d 
Airborne. 

In 1991, President Bush appointed Fa- 
ther Byron to the Board of Directors of 
the Commission on National and Com- 
munity Service. He is currently a 
member of the Joint Commission on 
the Accreditation of Healthcare Orga- 
nizations and serves on the boards of 
Corporation Against Drug Abuse, the 
Overseas Development Council, and on 
the board of advisors of Mundelein 
Seminary. I am very proud to note that 
Father Byron is a trustee of the Uni- 
versity of San Francisco, a private Jes- 
uit university in my district. 

Mr. Speaker, I am very proud and 
honored to introduce Reverend Byron 
to my colleagues and I ask you to join 
me in paying tribute to this distin- 
guished leader, clergyman, and educa- 
tor. 


JOBS WILL MAKE THE 
DIFFERENCE IN OUR ECONOMY 


(Mr. TRAFICANT asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, Roger 
Keith Coleman, Murphy Brown, and 
the riots in Los Angeles, the great 
problems of America are printed in 
bold headlines all across the country. 
But the solutions for those great prob- 
lems will be found printed someday in 
the want ads. 

How can a family stay together with- 
out a job? How can crime be stopped 
without a job? And how could America 
have life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness without a job? 

People in my district who have been 
whacked out of the box, jobs taken 
away, used to go to Mexico for a vaca- 
tion. Now they go to Mexico to find a 
damn job. 

Maybe Congress should start con- 
cerning themselves with the want ads 


and the headlines would take care of 
themselves. 


BALANCED BUDGET DEBATE 


(Mr. OBEY asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, there is no 
sight quite so pitiful as a flock of poli- 
ticians in full flight, and yesterday the 
flight path led up to this desk for the 
signature of the discharge petition on 
the so-called balanced budget amend- 
ment. That proposed amendment mas- 
querades as an effort to control the def- 
icit. In fact, what it does is enshrine in 
the Constitution the principle of mi- 
nority rule, because it would require a 
60-percent majority to reach a conclu- 
sion on a budget. 

In contrast to that approach, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
MURTHA], myself and 10 others have in- 
troduced legislation which would at- 
tempt to make this debate be real. It 
would provide that the President must 
submit a balanced budget to the Con- 
gress every year, unless he signs a dec- 
laration of national economic urgency, 
and that declaration is agreed to by a 
constitutional majority of the House 
and Senate. 

It would also require that in no case 
could the Congress ever approve more 
spending than the President requested 
at the beginning of the fiscal year. And 
it would also provide for implementa- 
tion in the here and now rather than 
the hereafter. In contrast to the pro- 
posal discharge yesterday which would 
not go into effect until after the next 
Presidential term, our proposal would 
go into effect immediately upon ratifi- 
cation. 


BALANCED BUDGET AMENDMENT 


(Mr. SOLOMON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, why do 
we need a constitutional amendment to 
balance the budget? Because Congress 
has no guts. 

There was a time years ago when 
Members who came here to Washington 
had already been a success as a busi- 
nessman, as a lawyer, as a professional, 
or they had served in local government 
and State government. They had 
proved themselves, and they came here 
at the age of 48, or 50, or 55, already 
successful in life, and they had the guts 
to stand up here and do what is right. 
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They came here as citizen legislators, 
as people who were already successful 
in life. They came to put their life’s ex- 
perience to work for the greater public 
good. 

But today the country is dying. It is 
hemorrhaging from red ink, and this 
Congress has no guts to deal with it. 
That is why I support term limitations, 
and that is why I support a balanced 
budget amendment which will force 
this Congress to have some guts. 

As a rule, I do not like the idea of 
term limits or the idea of amending the 
Constitution, but something has to be 
done. Means have to be found to force 
Congress to fulfill its obligations to the 
people and the Nation. 

Rather than having a lot of citizen 
legislators, Congress today tends to be 
populated with careerist politicians, 
people who have lived in the public sec- 
tor for most or all of their adult lives. 
With no other career to fall back on, 
careerist politicians seek to perpetuate 
their status in Washington by catering 
to special interests. And it is those spe- 
cial interests and their demands on 
Congress which are driving up the defi- 
cits. Careerist politicians never say 
mo! —the word is not in their vocabu- 
lary. 

We need more citizen legislators, suc- 
cessful people in their own right who 
will come here to Washington and 
stand up for what is right. And that 
means saying no“ to special interests. 


SUPPORT ASKED FOR THE COM- 
PREHENSIVE NATIONAL ENERGY 
POLICY ACT 


(Mr. HUBBARD asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. HUBBARD. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today in support of H.R. 776, the Com- 
prehensive National Energy Policy 
Act. I congratulate Chairman JOHN 
DINGELL, my colleagues NORM LENT, 
PHIL SHARP, CARLOS MOORHEAD, and 
the members of the House Energy and 
Commerce Committee for their success 
in bringing about the first comprehen- 
sive national energy bill in over a dec- 
ade. This broad-based energy strategy 
is an important first step in assuring 
our Nation’s energy self-sufficiency. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
bill. It means a lot to our Nation and 
specifically to the citizens of the First 
Congressional District of Kentucky— 
especially the uranium enrichment 
plant located in West Paducah KY, and 
operated by Martin Marietta Corp., in 
a joint venture with the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Energy. 

Title IX establishes a Government 
corporation to take over the Energy 
Department's uranium enrichment pro- 
gram. Such a corporation would sig- 
nificantly improve our competitive po- 
sition, reduce the trade deficit, assure 
long-term supply and responsiveness to 
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domestic enrichment customers, meet 
our defense needs and remove the 
threat of increased taxes to support an 
inefficient government-controlled en- 
terprise. 

Again, I urge my colleagues to vote 
ves“ on H.R. 776. It is a good bill and 
will go a long way toward reducing our 
dependence on expensive nonrenewable 
foreign energy sources and assuring 
our Nation’s energy independence. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Hallen, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had agreed to the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

S. RES. 298 

Whereas two-thirds of each House of the 
First Congress duly proposed in 1789 an arti- 
cle of amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to provide that No law, vary- 
ing the compensation for the services of the 
Senators and Representative, shall take ef- 
fect, until an election of Representatives 
shall have intervened.”’; 

Whereas if duly ratified this proposed 
amendment on the effective date of laws 
varying the compensation of Members of 
Congress would be the Twenty-Seventh 
Amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States; 

Whereas pursuant to Senate Resolution 
295, One Hundred Second Congress, the Ar- 
chivist of the United States has commu- 
nicated to the Senate, with copies of all the 
resolution of ratification in his office, a list 
of States of the Union whose legislatures 
have ratified the proposed article of amend- 
ment on the effective date of laws varying 
the compensation of Members of Congress; 
and 

Whereas the legislatures of the States, of 
Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Delaware, Vermont, Virginia, Ohio, Wyo- 
ming, Maine, Colorado, South Dakota, New 
Hampshire, Arizona, Tennessee, Oklahoma, 
New Mexico, Indiana, Utah, Arkansas, Mon- 
tana, Connecticut, Wisconsin, Georgia, West 
Virginia, Louisiana, Iowa, Idaho, Nevada, 
Alaska, Oregon, Minnesota, Texas, Kansas, 
Florida, North Dakota, Alabama, Missouri, 
Michigan, New Jersey, and Illinois, being 
three-fourths and more of the several States 
of the Union, have ratified the proposed arti- 
cle of amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States on the effective date of laws 
varying the compensation of Members of 
Congress: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the article of amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States on the 
effective date of laws varying the compensa- 
tion of Members of Congress, duly proposed 
by two-thirds of each House of the First Con- 
gress and ratified by three-fourths and more 
of the several States of the Union, has be- 
come valid, to all intents and purposes, as a 
part of the Constitution of the United 
States, and shall be known as the Twenty- 
Seventh Amendment. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Senate shall 
provide a copy of this resolution to the Ar- 
chivist of the United States and to the House 
of Representatives. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and concurrent 
resolutions of the following titles, in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 

S. 250. An act to establish national voter 
registration procedures for Federal elec- 
tions, and for other purposes; 
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S. 2201. An act to authorize the admission 
to the United States of certain scientists of 
the Commonwealth of Independent States 
and the Baltic States as employment-based 
immigrants under the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, and for other purposes; 

S. 2759. An act to amend the National 
School Lunch Act to improve the nutritional 
well-being of children under the age of 6 liv- 
ing in homeless shelters, and for other pur- 
poses; 

S. 2760. An act to improve certain nutrition 
programs, to improve the nutritional health 
of children, and for other purposes; 

S. 2761. An act to amend the Child Nutri- 
tion Act of 1966 to authorize grants to be 
made to State programs designed to provide 
resources to persons who are nutritionally at 
risk in the form of fresh nutritious unpre- 
pared food (such as fruit and vegetables) 
from farmers’ markets, and for other pur- 
poses; 

S. Con. Res. 107. Concurrent resolution 
condemning the involvement of the military 
regime in Burma, also known as the Union of 
Myanmar, in the ongoing, horrifying abuses 
of human rights, the trafficking of illicit 
drugs, and the mass buildup of military arms 
for domestic repression, and 

S. Con. Res. 120. Concurrent resolution de- 
claring an article of amendment to the 27th 
amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States. 


o 1010 


WORLD MUST FOCUS ATTENTION 
ON KOSOVA 


(Mr. ZELIFF asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. ZELIFF. Mr. Speaker, the Re- 
public of Kosova, part of the former 
Yugoslavia, has announced that it will 
hold elections this Sunday, May 24, 
1992. During these elections, they will 
be choosing 130 Members of Parliament 
and other constitutional officers. 

The Republic of Kosova is made up of 
96 percent Albanians, 2 percent Serbs, 
and 2 percent other ethnic groups. 

As we all know, the Serbian Govern- 
ment has placed the Albanians under 
martial law and are committing tre- 
mendous human rights violations 
daily. As a matter of fact, I was over 
there during the March 21 weekend to, 
personally, see these atrocious acts. 

Mr. Speaker, the Serbian Govern- 
ment has vowed to not let this election 
take place, because it has been called 
by, and I quote, a nonexistant govern- 
ment which is in exile and illegal.” 

Dr. Rogova, whom I met, president of 
the Coordinating Council of Political 
Parties of Kosova, has urged the Euro- 
pean Parliament to send representa- 
tives to monitor this election. They 
may comply but only if their personal 
safety can be assured. 

World attention must be focused on 
the Republic of Kosova. This attention 
is crucial to dissuade the Serbian Gov- 
ernment from using the excuse of this 
election to bring violence to Kosova. 

The Serbian Government has dem- 
onstrated its capacity for violence in 
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Croatia and more recently in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, and I think it is time we 
have freedom for that country and that 
province. 


FORMATION OF JOINT COMMITTEE 
ON OPERATIONS AND ORGANIZA- 
TION OF CONGRESS 


(Mr. MAZZOLI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, in a few 
minutes I will be testifying before the 
House Committee on Rules on the for- 
mation of a committee on the oper- 
ations and organization of Congress. I 
think it is a good idea to put that com- 
mittee together, and I will so state. 

Changes that that committee might 
recommend to us in the House and to 
the other body could be biennial budg- 
eting instead of having this annual 
wrangling over the expenditures and 
the tax policy of the country, coordi- 
nating and consolidating the appro- 
priation and authorization process 
which is now separate and apart, reduc- 
ing the number of subcommittees and 
committees, reducing the number of 
committees and subcommittees Mem- 
bers can serve on, streamlining the 
scheduling, Mr. Speaker, changes in 
our mailing—franking—privilege and 
requiring Members to pay market 
value for the nonofficial services we re- 
ceive here in the House. 

But at the bottom of all of the 
public’s unhappiness and discomfort 
and frustration with Congress, Mr. 
Speaker, lies the question of campaign 
finance reform. Unless and until we get 
rid of political action committees and 
reduce the influence of special inter- 
ests, the people will still not have full 
faith and credit in this Government. 

So I commend the Committee on 
Rules to set up this committee to 
study the operations of Congress, but I 
also hope that maybe soon we will be 
able to take up again fundamental 
campaign finance reform. 


A TRIBUTE TO THE REVEREND 
WILLIAM J. BYRON, S.J. 


(Mrs. MORELLA asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her re- 
marks) 

Mrs. MORELLA. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to pay tribute to a very spe- 
cial member of our community, the 
Reverend William J. Byron, S.J., presi- 
dent of the Catholic University of 
America [CUA]. Father Byron has 
served as president of the university 
since September 1982, and will retire 
from his post next months. During this 
period, Father Byron has distinguished 
himself through the extraordinary 
leadership which he has provided both 
to Catholic University, and to the Na- 
tion. 
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Since his arrival at Catholic Univer- 
sity 10 years ago, Father Byron has 
made great strides in advancing the 
goals of his institution. His long list of 
achievements includes the addition of 
new facilities such as the Hannan 
Science Center, the center for architec- 
tural studies, and the new $30 million 
Columbia School of Law, which will 
soon celebrate ground breaking cere- 
monies. During his 10 years as presi- 
dent of CUA, the endowment grew from 
$16 to $60 million, enabling the school 
to provide greater service to its com- 
munity, including increased levels of 
student aid. 

Father Byron’s leadership also ex- 
tends beyond the borders of Catholic 
University’s campus. In 1991, President 
Bush appointed him to the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Commission on National 
and Community Service. Father Byron 
is a member of the board of advisers of 
Mundelein Seminary, the Joint Com- 
mission on the Accreditation of 
Healthcare Organizations, and a trust- 
ee of the University of San Francisco. 
He also serves on the boards of the Cor- 
poration Against Drug Abuse and the 
Overseas Development Council. 

Much tribute is due to Father Wil- 
liam J. Byron, S.J., for the tremendous 
service which characterizes his career. 
He is indeed, a man for others,“ and 
someone who exemplifies St. Ignatius’ 
contemplative in action. His work on 
behalf of the Catholic University of 
America, as well as with numerous 
other organizations, have touched the 
lives of countless people. Many thanks 
to Father Byron for his exemplary 
commitment to our society. 


AMERICA WILL MISS JOHNNY 
CARSON 


(Mr. GLICKMAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
country has a lot of problems, jobs 
moving overseas, lack of access to 
health care, violent crime, urban prob- 
lems. 

The one thing that keeps us in good 
spirits is our sense of humor, a recogni- 
tion that none of us is so important 
that we cannot laugh at ourselves. 

Tomorrow night is Johnny Carson's 
last night on the Tonight“ show. 
Johnny Carson is a uniquely American 
comedian from the heartland of Amer- 
ica who was never so wrapped up in his 
own self-importance that he could not 
relate to the problems and needs of av- 
erage Americans, and cause us to laugh 
at ourselves. This country will suffer a 
profound loss when Johnny Carson 
leaves the Tonight“ show. 

While I will not miss his frequent 
jabs at Congress which have been very 
frequent lately, America will miss his 
good-natured and genuinely funny and 
uniquely American humor. That humor 
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has helped to keep Americans laughing 
in bad times and in good times and has 
kept even the most important people in 
America very humble, indeed. 

We will miss you, Johnny. This coun- 
try will miss you very much. We hope 
that your humor stays alive and that 
we will continue to see you performing 
in this great country of ours. 


THE SECOND LOOTING OF 
KOREATOWN 


(Mr. ROHRABACHER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. ROHRABACHER. Mr. Speaker, a 
great majority of Americans watched 
in horror as Los Angeles recently ex- 
ploded into a firestorm of anarchy. 
Those same Americans also saw that 
one group of industrious immigrants, 
Korean-American shopowners, were es- 
pecially hard hit by the forces of law- 
lessness and criminal opportunism. 

Now, the cameras are turned off and 
the public is turning their focus else- 
where. But if our national conscious- 
ness would linger for a few more mo- 
ments on the victims of Koreatown, 
what would we see? 

We would see, the second looting of 
Koreatown. The city council of Los An- 
geles has recently passed emergency 
recovery ordinances. These ordinances 
which, among other things, require 
burned out businesses to reapply for li- 
censes and business permits, serve no 
legitimate purpose. They are being 
looted again. 

Many of these affected businesses are 
grocery-liquor stores, pawnshops, and 
swap meets. 

In light of the fact that 90 percent of 
the burned out businesses were Korean- 
American owned, this law singles out 
these hard-working citizens for special 
treatment, at the hands of the plan- 
ning department. That special treat- 
ment will likely mean stricter scrutiny 
of these enterprises which were for- 
merly prosperous businesses. They are 
being looted again. 

Korean-Americans have perservered 
in difficult neighborhoods and have 
stood as a bulwark against urban 
blight and decay. Now they are being 
attacked again. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a sad com- 
mentary on America and the city of 
Los Angeles that these victims are 
being victimized again. 


PASS A BALANCED-BUDGET 
AMENDMENT NOW 


(Mrs. LLOYD asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her re- 
marks.) 

Mrs. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, it is time 
to put the brakes on Federal spending 
and pass a balanced budget amendment 
to the Constitution. This year the defi- 
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cit will reach over $400 billion. The 
American people are demanding action. 
It has become increasingly clear that 
the existing budget process is not 
working and that until there is a con- 
stitutional amendment to require a 
balanced budget, the Federal deficit 
problem will not be solved. 

Recently, I received a letter from one 
of my constituents which stated, in 
part, that: 

A balanced budget amendment is critical 
to our Nation’s future. Currently we are 
looking at a $ trillion debt with no end in 
sight. This has got to stop. A balanced budg- 
et amendment will put this much-needed 
stop in place. It will help restore financial 
surety to our Nation and realistic hope to 
our children. 

These remarks are reflective of the 
support throughout the Nation for a 
balanced budget amendment. It is an 
essential step in restoring fiscal dis- 
cipline to Government spending. Let us 
pass a balanced budget amendment 
now and send it on to the States for 
ratification. The American people de- 
serve the opportunity to work their 
will on this important issue. 


INVITATION TO HEARINGS ON 
FATHERHOOD 


(Mrs. SCHROEDER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
her remarks.) 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday Vice President QUAYLE attacked 
Murphy Brown because he felt that she 
was not putting the emphasis there 
should be on fatherhood. 

Today, as the chair of children, 
youth, and families, I want to invite 
Vice President QUAYLE to come testify 
in front of our committee on father- 
hood. We have had two fatherhood 
hearings, the last being babies and 
briefcases, and the fascinating thing to 
me is everything young fathers told us 
they need and that we put into legisla- 
tion and passed in this body has been 
vetoed by the very administration that 
is now for fatherhood. 

So I really hope he really is for fa- 
therhood, and if we are missing the 
point, please come tell us, I say to the 
Vice President, how we are missing the 
point. But we truly do want to get on 
with fatherhood, and we are already 
even wearing Save the Males” Tee- 
shirts. But I hope you will come join 
us, and I hope we can get something 
going rather than just partisan bicker- 
ing, and I hope we really can do some- 
thing to help restore the American 
family. 


—_—_—_—EEEEE 
O 1020 
PROTECTING KURDISH PEOPLE 
DURING ELECTIONS 
(Mr. BILBRAY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 


minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 
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Mr. BILBRAY. Mr. Speaker, this 
week for the first time in the history of 
the Kurdish people, free elections were 
held in Kurdistan. It was done to estab- 
lish the fact that they can have a 
central government in Kurdistan, not 
asking for independence from Iraq, but 
for an autonomous region where the 
Kurds can be protected against the on- 
slaught of the brutal dictator from 
Baghdad, Saddam Hussein. 

Today in the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee they are marking up a bill and 
in this bill they are marking up this 
resolution which calls for the United 
States to continue overflights above 
the 36th parallel in Iraq to protect the 
Kurds, asking for the Turks to con- 
tinue to allow our planes to fly out to 
protect the Kurds and for the United 
States to continue the peacekeeping 
operations in Kurdistan. 

The Kurdish people have been in- 
flicted with tremendous brutality from 
this regime. Saddam Hussein is mass- 
ing troops along the 36th parallel just 
waiting for the United Nations to get 
out and Americans to stop overflights. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge all my colleagues 
when this bill comes to the House floor 
next week or the week after to support 
the Kurdish resolution which urges us 
to help continue to protect the Kurds 
from this brutal dictator of Baghdad, 
and hopefully the Kurdish people who 
have a 4,000-year history will continue 
to prosper under U.N. protection. 


TIME FOR VICE PRESIDENT TO 
COME DOWN FROM PULPIT AND 
LIVE WITH CONGREGATION 


(Mr. DURBIN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, Vice 
President QUAYLE’s criticism of Mur- 
phy Brown may be grist for late night 
comedians, but it is much, much more. 
It is true that television and movies in- 
fluence our lives and our values, not 
just Candice Bergen, but also Arnold 
Schwarzenegger with his blood and 
gore movies; but what struck me yes- 
terday was that Vice President QUAYLE 
defended his position at a junior high 
school in Los Angeles. Listen to what 
the kids and their teachers said after 
the Vice President left: 

Jermario Jordan, 14 years old, him- 
self a member of a single-parent family 
said: 

I don’t understand why he would say some- 
thing like that when most of us here have 
single mothers. 

Fourteen-year-old Vanessa Martinez 
said: 

What would you prefer, Mr. Vice President, 
a single mom or a dad who gets drunk and 
beats your mom? 

And the school counselor, Irma Pri- 
mus, said: 

I don’t think a lot of thought was given to 
his statement. A lot of kids were upset. We 
think our mothers are doing good jobs. 
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While the Vice President attacks a 
TV fiction, these children and their 
families struggle to survive. If the Vice 
President is really serious about the 
plight of American families, then let 
him support the parental leave bill 
which President Bush has vetoed. Let 
him join the Democrats in this House 
in giving working families a tax break 
so they can survive, another bill the 
President has vetoed. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time for the Vice 
President to come down from the pul- 
pit and live with the congregation. 


TELEVISION SENDING WRONG 
MESSAGE TO YOUNG PEOPLE OF 
AMERICA 


(Mr. BURTON of Indiana asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute.) 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Vice President was not attack- 
ing single mothers. The Vice President 
was pointing out that television is 
sending the wrong message to the 
young people of America. There is too 
much violence. There is too much 
crime. There is too much immorality 
shown on television. 

Life mirrors television just like tele- 
vision mirrors life, and it is important 
that the people who put these things on 
TV be responsible. 

If you do not think that crime is a di- 
rect result of what we see on TV. just 
look around the country at the immo- 
rality. I think it is extremely impor- 
tant that this message be sent clear to 
those who are in charge of making 
these TV shows and these movies 
around the country and the world. 

You have an impact on the life and 
the mores of this country, and you also 
have a responsibility to the people of 
the younger generation. Anybody who 
does not believe that just has their 
eyes closed. 


REMOVAL OF NAME OF MEMBER 
AS COSPONSOR OF H.R. 4490 


Mr. FROST. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that my name be re- 
moved as a cosponsor of the bill, H.R. 
4490. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY). Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 4990, 
RESCINDING CERTAIN BUDGET 
AUTHORITY 


Mr. FROST. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 462 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. REs. 462 

Resolved, That upon adoption of this reso- 

lution it shall be in order to consider the 
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conference report on the bill (H.R. 4990) re- 
scinding certain budget authority, and for 
other purposes. All points of order against 
the conference report and against its consid- 
eration are hereby waived. The conference 
report shall be considered as having been 
read when called up for consideration. 

Sec. 2. The provisions of section 1017 of the 
Impoundment Control Act of 1974 shall not 
apply to a bill or joint resolution introduced 
with respect to any special message trans- 
mitted under section 1012 of that Act on 
April 9, 1992. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. FROST] is rec- 
ognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. FROST. Mr. Speaker, for pur- 
poses of debate only, I yield 30 minutes 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SOLOMON], pending which I yield myself 
such time as I may consume, 

Mr. Speaker, all time yielded during 
the consideration of House Resolution 
462 will be yielded for the purposes of 
debate only. 

Mr. FROST. Mr. Speaker, House Res- 
olution 462 provides for the consider- 
ation of the conference report to ac- 
company the bill H.R. 4990 which pro- 
vides for the rescission of certain budg- 
et authority. The rule waives all points 
of order against the conference report 
and against its consideration and pro- 
vides that the conference report shall 
be considered as having been read when 
called up for consideration. 

Mr. Speaker, the conference agree- 
ment on the budget rescission package 
totals rescissions of $8,170,814,554 which 
is $308 million more than the amounts 
proposed to be rescinded by the Presi- 
dent and $2.3 billion more than the bill 
that passed the House. The package of 
rescissions recommended by the con- 
ference committee is composed of cer- 
tain amounts proposed by the Presi- 
dent in his rescission messages of 
March 10, March 20, April 8, and April 
9, and adding other rescissions identi- 
fied by the committee. The total pack- 
age is $2.3 billion larger than the 
House-passed bill because the conferees 
addressed rescissions proposed by the 
President in his April 9 messages. As 
Members will recall, the House voted 
to instruct its conferees to consider 
those proposed rescissions during the 
meeting of the conference and the con- 
ference has reported an agreement 
which takes into account those rescis- 
sions recommended by the President on 
April 9. 

As a result, Mr. Speaker, section 2 of 
House Resolution 462 provides that sec- 
tion 1017 of the Impoundment Control 
Act of 1974 shall not apply to a bill or 
joint resolution introduced with re- 
spect to any special message transmit- 
ted under section 1012 of that Act on 
April 9, 1992. Mr. Speaker, this section 
of the rule merely lays all of the 28 
bills which have been introduced in re- 
sponse to the president’s April 9 budget 
rescission message on the table and 
precludes the use of discharge petitions 
to move their consideration. A similar 
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provision was included in the rule ac- 
companying H.R. 4990 when it was first 
considered in the House and since the 
conference committee has taken action 
with respect to the President’s April 9 
message, this section of the rule is 
merely a housekeeping matter. 

Mr. Speaker, the Appropriations 
Committee has again acted responsibly 
and has recommended a rescission 
package that balances the needs of all 
Americans. In order that the House 
may act upon this package today and 
do its part to see that the package is 
sent to the President for his signature, 
I urge adoption of the rule. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank my colleague 
for yielding us the customary time. 

Mr. Speaker, at the outset, I want to 
commend the House conferees on the 
work they have done in bringing this 
$8.2 billion spending cut bill—I repeat— 
spending cut bill to this point in the 
process. We do not see these kinds of 
bills around here very often. 

Last March and April the President 
submitted to Congress 97 rescission 
proposals totaling $7.9 billion. The Ap- 
propriations Committee, to its credit, 
promised to at least match the Presi- 
dent in his proposed spending cuts and 
set right to work to do so, and again I 
commend them for it. 

As I observed at that time, any time 
the Congress and the President get into 
a bidding war over cutting spending, 
you know we are headed in the right 
direction. 

Unfortunately, the majority leader- 
ship allowed procedures to get in the 
way of a true spending cut bidding war 
as we had hoped might take place, and 
boy, I could not wait. We Republicans 
had proposed combining congressional 
rescissions and Presidential rescissions 
with pork busters’ rescissions for a 
total of $12.4 billion. 
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Instead of granting our request, the 
rule making in order the omnibus re- 
scission bill played off the committee’s 
$5.8 billion rescission bill against a sub- 
stitute containing only $5.7 billion 
from the President’s first three sets of 
messages. Under those unsolicited cir- 
cumstances, the House obviously opted 
for the slightly higher committee cuts 
of $5.8 billion. 

And, to add insult to injury, the rule 
also had the effect of killing the re- 
maining $3.2 billion of the President’s 
$5.7 billion package that was not in- 
cluded in the Appropriations Commit- 
tee’s bill. The rule did this by taking 
away the special discharge procedure 
allowed under the Budget Act for Pres- 
idential rescission bills. 

The other body took into account the 
additional defense rescission requests 
of $2.2 billion that the President sub- 
mitted to Congress on April 9 and they 
adopted some $800 million from those 
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28 messages. Nevertheless, the other 
body compensated by initiating its own 
rescissions to bring its total cuts to 
$8.3 billion—much of which was very 
objectionable to the administration. 

The bottom line in this conference 
report, Mr. Speaker, is that we have an 
$8.2 billion spending cut bill compared 
to $7.9 billion proposed by the Presi- 
dent in his 97 March and April rescis- 
sion messages. 

But, because Congress substituted its 
spending cut priorities for the Presi- 
dent’s in many instances, we are miss- 
ing a chance, according to my calcula- 
tions, of cutting another $4.8 billion in 
Presidential rescission proposals not 
included in this conference agreement 
before us today. 

And, once again, this rule makes it 
impossible to utilize the special dis- 
charge procedures of the Impoundment 
Control Act to call up any kind of a 
vote on some $1.6 billion from the 
President’s April 9 messages. 

Now, if all of this sounds confusing, 
and I am sure it does; it is for the sim- 
ple reason that Congress has super- 
seded and supplanted the Budget Act 
procedures with its own process, 
through these two rules, for congres- 
sionally initiated rescissions. Put an- 
other way, we now have a two-track re- 
scission process in which one track is 
intentionally altered to cause a derail- 
ment of the other track. 

And, my colleagues, that is a hell of 
a way to run a railroad and it is a hell 
of a way to run a government. 

But the bottom line is very simple 
for the American people to understand. 
While it is commendable that the Con- 
gress is today cutting spending by $8.2 
billion, it is being denied by these new 
procedures from cutting a total of $13 
billion in this fiscal year. 

Mr. Speaker, in the Rules Committee 
last night, about 10 o'clock, I at- 
tempted to amend this rule so that it 
would still be possible to call up under 
special discharge procedures the bills 
from April 9 totalling $1.6 billion in ad- 
ditional cuts. 

Mr. Speaker, that amendment would 
have resulted in cuts of almost $10 bil- 
lion. And what a message, what a mes- 
sage that would have sent to the finan- 
cial markets, what a message that 
would have sent to the American peo- 
ple, that this Congress is serious about 
doing something about the burgeoning, 
hemorrhaging, red-ink deficits that we 
are faced with today. 

Mr. Speaker, I think that it is regret- 
table that by adopting this rule, the 
House will now be denied an oppor- 
tunity to even vote on making addi- 
tional spending cuts which ordinarily 
are allowed by the rules of the House. 
For that reason, I oppose the rule, 
though I do intend to support this con- 
ference report which is in no way af- 
fected by the amendment I had pro- 
posed. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, while I 
think it is commendable, very com- 
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mendable, that the House and Senate 
have taken the initiative to propose 
their own rescissions, I think it is 
quite unfair to completely preclude 
both Houses from voting on those por- 
tions of the President’s proposals that 
are not included in their packages. 

That was not intended or anticipated 
when we adopted the Budget and Im- 
poundment Control Act of 1974. We 
should keep greater faith with that 
document and maybe, just maybe, 
working together with the President, 
we can make an even greater dents in 
cutting spending and reducing the defi- 
cit the next time around. 

And I sure hope so. 

Mr. Speaker, I understand that the 
gentleman from Texas has no further 
requests, so at this time I yield such 
time as he may consume to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
FAWELL], chairman of the porkbusters 
task force, who has done a tremendous 
job in trying to get spending under 
control. 

Mr. FAWELL. I thank the gentleman 
and appreciate what the gentleman 
from New York just said. His has been 
a voice crying in the wilderness many 
times, as he gets up and points out the 
unfairness of many of the rules that we 
have to work under in this House. I 
know we are not going to change that 
overnight, but maybe we can make 
some progress from time to time. 

Mr. Speaker, I stand here with am- 
bivalence and some frustration, but 
certainly recognizing the fact that we 
are moving in the right direction; 
$8.170 billion of rescissions with regard 
to fiscal year 1992 is something that 
should not be overlooked, and I would 
laud the Committees on Appropriations 
in both Houses for having come to- 
gether and come up with this package. 

At this particular time nobody in 
this House understands what the heck 
happens to be in the rescissions which 
are being suggested by the conference 
committee, because nobody has had 
any opportunity to be able to read the 
immense package. But that is par for 
the course. That is the way we pass ap- 
propriations around here, keep the peo- 
ple kind of barefoot and pregnant, so to 
speak, so that they do not look too 
deeply. Never, never allow an appro- 
priation bill to unpackage anything so 
that we can look at specific projects. 

So, with all the lauding that I do 
want to make, I also have to express 
this continued ambivalence which all 
of us, especially on this side of the 
aisle, but on the other side of the aisle 
also, have that these rules, just as 
here, the waiver of the 3-day layover 
period. And that is, of course, a rule 
that would have given us 3 days as 
Members of the House to be able to ac- 
tually understand the rescissions 
which are taking place. 

I understand now that of the 88.170 
billion of conference committee rescis- 
sions $2.2 billion represents Presi- 
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dential rescissions. When this measure 
left the House, there were $2.6 billion of 
Presidential rescissions in roughly a 
$5.8 billion, in toto, rescission. 

And I want to make this perfectly 
clear, too, and I think it is fair: Make 
no mistake, but for the President's 
Presidential rescission messages and 
but for a bipartisan group coming to- 
gether and filing those Presidential re- 
scission messages in the forms of Presi- 
dential rescission bills, but for those 
two steps, I do not believe, in all fair- 
ness, that the Committees on Appro- 
priations would have come up with 
these rescissions, 

Maybe eventually some of these re- 
scissions, on their own, but I think in 
all fairness we have to recognize that 
the executive branch precipitated, or 
forced the Appropriations Committee 
to come up with its own rescissions. 

I understand that the administra- 
tion’s attitude right now, even though 
they have not had a chance, much 
chance, to review what is before us, is 
that they will not be vetoing this pack- 
age. There are areas there which I 
think could be called veto bait but no 
veto is expected. 

So I think that is very, very impor- 
tant, that we do understand. And I 
think we ought to also laud the Presi- 
dent of these United States for having 
precipitated and commenced this en- 
tire bidding process, in a sense, that we 
are in, a bidding process in regard to 
how many spending rescissions we 
ought to have. 

The conference committee’s rescis- 
sions now amount to $8.170 billion. I la- 
ment, however, that once again the 
rule governing this conference report 
kills the President's lone rescission 
messages which are left. The April 9 re- 
scission messages, which is $2.2 billion, 
mostly defense, in fact, all defense re- 
scissions, are simply killed. And our 
promises to the American people and 
to the President that the Budget Act of 
1974 would give to him the right of a 
line-item project-by-project, rescission 
authority, is lost. 

Such project-by-project votes would 
not take an inordinate amount of time, 
as some presume. Debates on each 
project could be limited or all of the 
projects could be debated en bloc. The 
important thing is that separate votes 
on each project be taken. 

But the rule which we are debating 
here kills the April 9 Presidential re- 
scission bills covering 28 separate 
projects totaling $2.2 billion in rescis- 
sions. It then allows for $575 million of 
those rescissions to be packaged in the 
conference committee’s rescission. The 
remaining $1.625 billion of the April 9 
Presidential rescissions are killed. This 
is the same tactic used before when the 
House Appropriations Committee had 
packaged their own rescissions in reac- 
tion to Presidential rescissions of 
March 10, 20, and April 8, totaling some 
$5.7 billion in rescissions. At that time, 
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the rule killed the Presidential rescis- 
sions of March 10, 20, and April 8. This 
rule, being considered today, kills the 
President's remaining rescission bills 
of April 9. The result is that the Presi- 
dent is denied the right to seek debate, 
project by project, on any of his Presi- 
dential rescission bills of March 10, 20, 
April 8, or, now, April 9. In effect, the 
only rescissions which this Congress 
will be able to pass on are the rescis- 
sions which the Appropriations Com- 
mittees have come up with in response 
to the first initiated Presidential re- 
scission bills for surely the President, 
by initiating his rescission bills total- 
ing some 57.9 billion, precipitated a 
type of bidding war with the Appro- 
priations Committees in the House and 
the Senate as to who can come up, in 
terms of dollars, with the most rescis- 
sion bills. 
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But what he has precipitated here 
certainly has been well worthwhile. 
However, we still have an awful lot of 
things, an awful, awful lot of pork, 
which is sheltered and not within the 
conference committee's rescissions 
package. For instance, we still have 
the Vidalia onion storage research fa- 
cility, $200,000; asparagus yield decline 
research, $100,000; cool season legume 
research, $400,000; animal manure dis- 
posal research, $100,000; mesquite and 
prickly pear research, $100,000; oil from 
jojoba research, $200,000; safflower re- 
search, $200,000, and we have not re- 
scinded any money of the HUD pro- 
grams where we took from the poor to 
help the rich, that is, from HUD low-in- 
come housing projects to projects of 
importance to various Members back 
in their districts. For instance, under 
the conference committee’s rescissions, 
the following spending projects—using 
HUD low-income funds, remain un- 
touched and sheltered in fiscal year 
1992 appropriations, to wit: $1.5 million 
for the renovation of theater space in 
New York; $200,000 for a new govern- 
ment center in Warren, RI; $3.9 million 
for land acquisition, construction, pub- 
lic improvement, in Bay City, MI; $2.5 
million for expanding the North Miami 
Center of Contemporary Art in Florida; 
$1.5 million for a municipal center in 
Bloomfield, NJ, and so forth. All of 
these can be called laudable projects 
but most never went through any hear- 
ings or competitive bids and, as said, 
were taken from HUD low-income 
housing funds. 

And all of these spending projects are 
not rescinded. Rather, they are pro- 
tected, sheltered. If these types of low- 
priority spending projects were voted 
upon, project by project, as the Presi- 
dent has asked, they would most likely 
be rescinded by the Members of this 
Congress. But the appropriators don’t 
allow them to become unpackaged 
from the deep recesses of the large ap- 
propriation bills in which they are 
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placed without ever having had hear- 
ings or being subjected to the light of 
day. And, as long as the Appropriations 
Committees can get away with it, they 
never will be unpackaged to be voted 
upon project by project. That's how the 
system protects its pork barrel spend- 
ing projects. Never let them see the 
light of day to be voted upon. 

The way the game is played is to kill 
the President’s line-item rescissions— 
which would have a right to be debated 
project by project; let the appropri- 
ators pick their own rescissions and 
then package all the rescission in one 
big package—one big bill—and call for 
an up-or-down vote only on that big 
package. Pork spending which is not to 
be rescinded simply isn’t put into the 
rescission package. 

As I figure it, Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent has sent down 7.9 billion dollars’ 
worth of rescissions. I understand that 
$2.2 billion of the rescissions which are 
in the $8.170 billion of rescissions in the 
conference report, represents Presi- 
dential rescission messages which are 
incorporated in the conference report. 
That leaves $5.7 billion, much of it that 
kind of pork to which I just made ref- 
erence, for instance, that still has not 
and never will receive a hearing, 
project by project, or otherwise. I say 
to my colleagues, you kill most of the 
President's suggested rescissions and 
what you do accept you package in an 
omnibus rescission package, saying 
take it all or nothing. In effect, your 
rule eliminates the provisions of the 
1974 Budget Act which guarantees the 
President a project-by-project vote on 
his line-item rescissions. And then, 
when we pork busters ask that the $7 
billion of remaining Presidential re- 
scissions including some $1.3 billion of 
pork buster rescission could be added 
to the Appropriations Committees’ re- 
scissions, you simply refuse to allow us 
an amendment to add such additional 
cuts in spending even in packaged 
form. 

All and all, as I add it up, we have $7 
billion more of rescissions counting the 
Presidential rescissions which are not 
incorporated in the conference report 
and counting the $1.3 billion of 
porkbuster rescissions which represent 
appropriations that never, never saw 
the light of day, or hearings, or com- 
petitive biddings, or anything of that 
sort. We have got $7 billion more then 
that we can rescind, but we are not 
going to be able to do it because this 
rule simply forecloses that this body 
will ever have the right, even in a 
package, let alone project-by-project 
votes, to ever even consider whether or 
not any of these 7 billion dollars’ worth 
of rescissions ought to be considered. 
Just debated. Just considered. We are 
not going to allow that to happen. The 
long arm of the rule here will take 
from the statutes of this land the budg- 
etary act provisions which give to the 
President, for instance, the project-by- 
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project debates on the Presidential re- 
scission messages, as he has packaged 
them. I think that that is unfortunate, 
and that is where my ambivalence 
comes in. 

Nevertheless, I salute the Appropria- 
tions Committees for coming in with 
$8.170 billion of rescissions. That’s not 
to be sneezed at. It’s just that there is 
at least $7 billion more of low priority 
and/or plain old pork spending which 
could also be rescinded or at least be 
presented for debate which we are ig- 
noring. And if we can’t rise to the chal- 
lenge of cutting low-priority spending 
and plain pork spending what shall we 
do when the balanced budget amend- 
ment to the U.S. Constitution is 
passed—calling for us to cut hundreds 
of billions. If we continue to play 
games with spending cuts here what 
shall we do when faced with having to 
do so much more? If we want to still 
shelter pork now, what can be expected 
of us when we face the task of cutting 
entitlements? 

I thank the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. SOLOMON) for allowing me 
the opportunity of expressing myself 
this morning. Perhaps if the President 
presents more suggested spending re- 
scission to this Congress, we can recon- 
sider the additional $7 billion in spend- 
ing rescissions to which I have made 
reference as additions to those spend- 
ing cuts. 

For the reasons I have expressed, I 
cannot support this rule. But I do plan 
to vote for the conference committee’s 


report. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I under- 
stand that there are no further speak- 
ers on the other side, so, before yield- 
ing back the balance of my time, let 
me just commend the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. FAWELL] for his excellent 
presentation. Certainly without his ef- 
forts I do not think we would be here as 
far along as we are with this kind of 
spending-cut bill before us. 

I want to repeat at the outset that in 
commending the House conferees on 
the work they did in bringing about a 
real spending-cut bill to the floor I par- 
ticularly want to commend our good 
friend, the gentlemen from Kentucky 
(Mr. NATCHER] and the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. MYERS] who certainly 
shepherded this bill through the con- 
ference. We really do commend them 
for it. 

I am going to be supporting this bill 
when it comes up right after the rule. 
However, I just want to point out to 
the Members that I hope they would 
vote down the rule because, if they do 
so it means that we are going to be 
able to come back to the floor with a 
rule which is still going to have the 
$8.2 billion cuts in it. We will still have 
the same opportunity to vote for these 
cuts. But, in addition, a new rule would 
give us the opportunity to vote for all 
of the other rescissions that the Presi- 
dent asked for on April 9. 
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Mr. Speaker, that means at least an- 
other $1.6 billion in cuts. If my col- 
leagues vote down the rule, they will 
have the opportunity. It in no way 
jeopardizes this conference report. 

And I would hope that the Members, 
when they come over and cast their no 
vote on this rule, would also go to the 
desk and sign the discharge petition 
which would force the constitution 
amendment to balance the budget on 
to the floor of this House, I hope, when 
all the Members go home this weekend 
for Memorial Day and meet with the 
press, that the press and their constitu- 
ents will ask them if they have taken 
to the well and signed. We now have 207 
signatures on that motion to dis- 
charge. We only need another 11 so 
when we come back here on Tuesday or 
Wednesday of next week—— 

Mr. FROST. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOLOMON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. FROST. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. STEN- 
HOLM] reported this morning that there 
were 218 signatures on that discharge 
petition. 

Mr. SOLOMON. That is about the 
best news I have ever heard, and I hope 
we can make it 318 by next Wednesday 
when we return. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge defeat of the 
rule, and I yield back the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. FROST. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back the balance of my time, and I 
move the previous question on the res- 
olution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY). The question is on the 
resolution. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 267, nays 
142, not voting 25, as follows: 


{Roll No. 136] 
YEAS—267 

Abercrombie Berman Campbell (CO) 
Ackerman Bevill Cardin 
Alexander Bilbray Carper 
Anderson Blackwell Carr 
Andrews (ME) Bonior Clay 
Andrews (NJ) Borski Clement 
Andrews (TX) Boucher Coleman (TX) 
Annunzio Brewster Collins (MI) 
Applegate Brooks Condit 
Aspin Browder Conyers 
Atkins Brown Cooper 
Bacchus Bruce Costello 
Barnard Bryant Cox (IL) 
Beilenson Bustamante Coyne 
Bennett Byron Cramer 
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Jenkins 
Johnson (SD) 
Johnston 
Jones (NC) 
Jontz 


McMillen (MD) 
McNulty 


Mfume 
Miller (CA) 
Mineta 


Payne (NJ) 


Peterson (FL) 
Peterson (MN) 
Pickett 


NAYS—142 


Chandler 
Clinger 

Coble 
Coleman (MO) 


Doolittle 
Dornan (CA) 
Dreier 
Duncan 
Early 
Edwards (OK) 
Emerson 


Taylor (MS) 
Thomas (GA) 
Thornton 
Torres 
Torricelli 


Gilchrest 


Henry Michel Schulze 
Herger Miller (OH) Sensenbrenner 
Hobson Miller (WA) Shaw 
Holloway Molinari Shays’ 
Hopkins Moorhead Shuster 
Hunter Morella Smith (OR) 
Inhofe Nichols Smith (TX) 
James Nussle Solomon 
Johnson (CT) Oxley Spence 
Johnson (TX) Packard Staggers 
Kasich Paxon Stearns 
Kennedy Penny Stump 
Klug Petri Sundquist 
Kolbe Porter Taylor (NC) 
Kyl Pursell Thomas (CA) 
Lagomarsino Ramstad Thomas (WY) 

Ravenel Upton 
Lent Rhodes Vander Jagt 
Lewis (CA) Ridge Vucanovich 
Lewis (FL) Riggs Walker 
Lowery (CA) Roberts Weldon 
Marlenee Rogers Wolf 
Martin Rohrabacher Wylie 
McCandless Ros-Lehtinen Young (AK) 
McCollum Roth Young (FL) 
McEwen Roukema Zeliff 
McGrath Santorum Zimmer 
McMillan (NC) Saxton 
Meyers Schaefer 

NOT VOTING—25 
Anthony Ford (TN) Neal (NC) 
AuCoin Grandy Oakar 
Boxer Horton Quillen 
Broomfield Hyde Rose 
Campbell (CA) Treland Sawyer 
Chapman Jones (GA) Weber 
Collins (IL) Levine (CA) Wolpe 
Cox (CA) McCrery 
Dymally Morrison 
O 1114 
The Clerk announced the following 
pair: 
On this vote: 


Mr. AuCoin for, with Mr. Quillen against. 


Messrs. EWING, EARLY, and FRANK 
of Massachusetts changed their vote 
from “yea” to “nay.” 

So the resolution was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to House Resolution 462, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
4990) rescinding certain budget author- 
ity, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY). Pursuant to House Res- 
olution 462, the conference report is 
considered as having been read. 

(For conference report and state- 
ment, see proceedings of the House of 
Wednesday, May 20, 1992.) 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN] 
will be recognized for 30 minutes, and 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
MCDADE] will be recognized for 30 min- 
utes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN]. 

GENERAL LEAVE 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
conference report to accompany H.R. 
4990, and that I may include tabular 
and extraneous material. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. . Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, our committee was 
faced with two major obligations in 
this bill dealing with the President’s 
recommendation for rescissions—first 
to cooperate with the executive branch 
but in doing so to see that essential 
programs were continued to the extent 
possible. 

We took our task seriously. 

Mr. Speaker, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, I present the 
conference agreement on H.R. 4990, re- 
scinding $8,158,305,054 in budget author- 
ity. 

Mr. Speaker, when we were on the 
floor 2 weeks ago, I explained the proc- 
ess followed in producing our regular 
appropriations bills for fiscal year 
1992—House action in subcommittee 
after hearings, full committee, and 
floor action; Senate action in sub- 
committee after hearings, full commit- 
tee, and floor action; conference agree- 
ments approved by both the House and 
Senate and finally all bills signed by 
the President—none vetoed for dollar 
reasons. 

Mr. Speaker, we should not reduce 
spending in vital areas for which there 
was support when the bills went 
through the regular appropriations 
process. We should look to those areas 
where money is no longer needed. This 
agreement does that in several areas 
not proposed by the President. 

It is a product of 11 subcommittees 
and rescinds $295,532,364 more than re- 
quested by the President in his rescis- 
sion messages of March 10, March 20, 
April 8, and April 9. Mr. Speaker, when 
the bill passed the House on May 7, the 
committee had not acted on the 28 re- 
scissions in the April 9 messages and so 
they were not part of the House bill. 
The Senate bill did address this group 
of rescissions and we addressed them in 
conference. This agreement reflects ac- 
tion on that group. 

Mr. Speaker, Chairman BYRD and I 
both asked the conferees to meet or ex- 
ceed the amounts proposed by the 
President, subcommittee by sub- 
committee. That was done. The con- 
ferees met five different times before 
we could reach final agreement. 

The President proposed rescissions, 
and we have produced a rescission bill 
that exceeds his recommendations. We 
have rescinded $40,000,000 from congres- 
sional mail accounts and $164,134,054 in 
foreign aid, which adds to over 
$200,000,000 from two subcommittees 
not even included in the President’s 
proposals. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

Mr. Speaker, in the subcommittee 
which I chair, the Agriculture Sub- 
committee, we consider this a good 
agreement, and I urge it be adopted. 
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Mr. Speaker, this is a good agree- 
ment, and I urge it be adopted. 

The President proposed 30 rescissions 
for the Department of Agriculture, to- 
taling $12,249,000. 

This proposal would have deleted 
funds for matters approved separately 
in either the House or the Senate in 
the regular fiscal year 1992 bill and 
then by both the House and Senate 
when the conference agreement was ap- 
proved. The bill was then signed by the 
President. 

Testimony before the committee by 
the Department of Agriculture indi- 
cated that the Department’s only role 
in these rescissions was to send a list 
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of unobligated items to OMB. USDA 
testified that they were not consulted 
on the merits of these research projects 
and the selection of items to be pro- 
posed for rescission was done by OMB. 
The committee’s hearing records in- 
clude extensive material on these re- 
search projects, including peer reviews 
on some of the construction items by 
USDA teams of scientists who strongly 
supported the proposals. 

There is still strong support for these 
research projects. 

However, in the interest of reducing 
spending, the conferees looked to those 
areas where money is no longer needed. 
The Farmers Home Administration tes- 
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tified before the committee earlier this 
year that automated data processing 
equipment procurement and travel for 
related training have slipped, and as a 
result, money provided for those pur- 
poses is not needed in fiscal year 1992. 


For that reason, the conferees re- 
duced those FMHA areas by $13,031,000, 
as well as $1,349,000 for four projects 
agreed to by the conferees; for a total 
of $14,380,000 or $2,131,000 more than the 
amount proposed by the President. 


Mr. Speaker, at this point I insert a 
table which shows the details of the 
conference agreement: 
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Acquisition — maintenance ot L o EOE E NE -12,248,000 -6,025,000 -8,025,000 +6,223,000 


RELATED AGENCIES 
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RESCISSION BILL (H.R. 4990), Continued 
Proposed House Senate Conference with with 
Resciesions — — 
GENERAL PROVISIONS 
University research 1006 —— 
Museums (sec. A aaa } 
Total, Title lil: 
Rescission of budget autor .. -7,005,700,000 ~4,810,789,000 -7,088,892,000 -7,087 385,000 2.288.608. 000 -28,503,000 
TITLE IV 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE - CIVIL 
ot -O: 


925,000 
-47,100,000 
-10,000,000 


Total, National Park Sewmice ...... -8,675,000 -20,057,000 -4,937,000 -2,132,000 + 17,925,000 +2,805,000 
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Proposed House Senate Conference with with 
Rescissions — — 
TITLE VII 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Employment and Taine Administration: 
R —— zi —— — % -82,000 +63,000 -82,000 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES 


Total, Administration for Children and Families 


Total, Department of Health and Human Services...... -25,000,000 -22,744,000 -23,365,000 -23,799,000 -1,055,000 -434,000 
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Conference 
compared with 
House 


Conference 


— 


NOTE: The House bill considered the messages of March 10, March 20 and April 8, and did not consider the message of April 9. The Senate and Conference considered all messages. 
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Mr. MCDADE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume, 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to rise in 
support of the conference report on the 
fiscal year 1992 rescission bill num- 
bered H.R. 4990. 

The conference report that we bring 
to the House represents what must be 
the largest piece of deficit reduction 
legislation passed by the House in this 
session of Congress from any commit- 
tee of Congress. It provides that $8.2 
billion in funds previously appro- 
priated by the Congress and signed into 
law by the President will not be spent. 
That figure, $8.2 billion, is some $2.4 
billion larger than the bill that passed 
the House on May 7 by a vote of 412 to 
2. 

The major reason for that difference, 
Mr. Speaker, is because the House did 
not have the opportunity to consider 
the fourth rescission package which 
was sent up by the President on April 
9th, while the Senate did consider that 
additional $2.2 billion proposal. So in 
conference we set the goal of reaching 
the higher savings that had been ad- 
dressed by the Senate. 


That was the good news about the 
Senate bill, Mr. Speaker. The bad news 
was that it included a number of items 
that put their version of the bill in 
danger, indeed, of certain veto. 

I believe we have come up with a con- 
ference report, Mr. Speaker, that has 
the best of both worlds, the Senate’s 
higher amount of the rescissions, $8.2 
billion, actually $308 million higher 
than requested by the President, and a 
bill that can, and in my view should, be 
signed by the President of the United 
States. 


I think everyone knows by now by far 
the largest amount of rescissions in the 
bill are in the area of defense; $7.2 bil- 
lion out of the total of $8.4 billion or 86 
percent of this rescission is coming 
from the Defense Department ac- 
counts. And within these rescissions 
are three major issues that deal with 
the future of defense structure. 

Mr. Speaker, the first is the Seawolf 
submarine. The President proposed 
canceling funds for both the second and 
the third submarine. In the House, we 
went along with cutting the third but 
permitted the second to go forward as 
an option because of the sizable sunk 
costs already made in getting to the 
point where we are now. The Senate re- 
jected any Seawolf rescission. 

The conference report, Mr. Speaker, 
comes down on the House side. Funding 
for the second boat was preserved, but 
we cut funds associated with the third 
boat by $1.2 billion, preventing it from 
going forward. In my judgment, Mr. 
Speaker, it never will go forward. That 
is my own personal opinion. 

We set up a pool of money amounting 
to $540 million available to Secretary 
Cheney to use at his discretion to go 
ahead with the third boat, if he choos- 
es, to restart the Los Angeles class 688 
line, or to take any action useful to 
preserve the industrial base in the sub- 
marine community. And as we all 
know, that industrial base is razor 
thin. 

This provides the Navy and the Na- 
tion with some options to address the 
industrial base in the submarine com- 
munity without forcing the construc- 
tion of a third Seawolf. 

The second major issue, Mr. Speaker, 
that we dealt with involved the strate- 
gic defense initiative. As we went to 
conference, the Senate proposed a cut 


of $1.3 billion, or nearly 30 percent of 
the program, and they took that 
money and applied it to pay for their 
version, that is the third Seawolf, even 
though it was clear to everybody that 
was absolutely going to be vetoed. 

In conference, Mr. Speaker, we got 
back to a level of $200 million, a cut 
that many of us find difficult, but I do 
need to say as we try to move this bill 
and get it to the President where he 
can sign it, that is less than a 5-percent 
cut from the current level. And in the 
context of a $7 billion rescission pack- 
age, we can justifiably say that the 
House position prevailed. 

The third issue that was involved, 
Mr. Speaker, was the Senate’s proposal 
for a $1 billion cut in B-2 funding, the 
money for the 16th bomber that we pro- 
vided in the fiscal year 1992 defense ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr. Speaker, again the conferees on 
the Senate side were very insistent on 
this. We settled out at a $500 million 
cut. But I want to remind my col- 
leagues, the remaining $500 million will 
be adequate to buy the 16th bomber. 
That will enable us in our 1993 appro- 
priations bill to proceed in a way which 
will support the agreements made in 
the House Services Committee position 
to complete production of the program 
this year at a total number of 20 B-2’s. 

Mr. Speaker, outside of defense, the 
President proposed rescissions affect- 
ing eight of the other subcommittees 
on the Appropriations Committee, and 
each subcommittee, each of them, all 
eight in this conference report have 
agreed to rescissions that at least 
equal and in some cases exceed the 
amount proposed by the President. 
Two subcommittees, Mr. Speaker, pro- 
posed savings that had not been re- 
quested at all. 
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The Legislative Subcommittee re- 
tained the $20 million in savings from 
Senate mailing costs. The Foreign Op- 
erations Subcommittee increased its 
package of rescissions from $110 mil- 
lion when the bill passed the House to 
$165 million. 

Mr. Speaker, when the House agreed 
to a conference on this bill, I offered a 
motion to instruct the House conferees 
to go along with the Senate in address- 
ing an additional $2.2 billion in rescis- 
sions, proposals that had not been con- 
sidered, but in the process to correct 
those Senate actions which were clear- 
ly going to result in a veto of the bill. 
It was passed unanimously in the 
House without a dissenting vote. 

Maximum savings and a signable bill, 
that was our objective. Mr. Speaker, 
that is what we set out to do and that, 
Mr. Speaker, is where we have ended 
up—maximum savings and a signable 
bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
the conference report. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 minute to the 
distinguished gentleman from Rhode 
Island [Mr. MACHTLEY], a member of 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

Mr. MACHTLEY. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to support his rescission package, and I 
also rise to commend both the Demo- 
crats and the Republicans on the com- 
mittee, and particularly the Defense 
Subcommittee on doing what I think is 
a remarkable job in trying to figure 
out how we reduce our spending. I 
think we should have more debates in 
this House on how we cut spending. At 
a time when we have a $400 billion defi- 
cit, it is essential that we tell the 
American people we are interested in 
reducing our cumulative debt. 

This bill, which cuts $8.2 billion I 
think is fair. And I have a particular 
interest in making sure that we main- 
tain our superiority in undersea war- 
fare. 

While this bill has only one Seawolf 
in it, I think it is reasonable, and I 
think it is important, and I think it 
tells not only our Nation but other na- 
tions that we will maintain a strong 
defense in the area of undersea warfare. 
The Seawolf submarine is a good weap- 
ons platform. I think it is well de- 
signed, and it should in fact continue 
so that we have an industrial base wor- 
thy of further submarine construction 
possibilities. 

Mr. Speaker, I think this is a good 
bill. I would urge all of my colleagues 
to support it. 

Again, I commend the chairmen of 
both the committee and the sub- 
committee for their excellent work. 
This is a bill I think that can and 
should be signed by the President, and 
I think it speaks well for the efforts 
that the committee went through. 

Mr. MCDADE. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
pleased to yield 5 minutes to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. MYERS], the ranking member on 
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the Subcommittee on Energy and 
Water Development. 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I thank the gentleman for yielding me 
the time. I believe this is the largest 
rescission bill we have ever had before 
this body, at least in the years I have 
been here this is the largest rescission. 
And I am quite certain we are going to 
be given the opportunity in the future 
to vote on other rescissions. 

Earlier in the discussions during de- 
bate on the rule there were those who 
were critical because we had not in- 
cluded everything that the President 
had sent down in the messages he sent, 
and that we had added our own, and 
that we should combine both of them 
and put his rescissions along with ours. 
Well, Mr. Speaker, in the years I have 
been here we have always had dif- 
ferences with the executive and the ex- 
ecutive has had differences with us. 
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Then you resolve the differences. 
That is what the conference was all 
about. That is what this meeting was 
all about and the hearings we had in 
the various committees of the appro- 
priation. 

Our priorities are quite different 
than the President’s, and his are quite 
different than ours, but the important 
thing is that we get together. 

This bill would cut $308 million more 
than the President requested, and that 
is the bottom line. That is what every- 
one should be concerned with, not be- 
cause we did not include every item 
that the President recommended, nor 
does the President probably like some 
of the things that we have reduced. 

But, Mr. Speaker, this is the way leg- 
islation works, This is the way this 
body works. This is the way that Gov- 
ernment should work. 

Iam quite sure that we will be given 
more opportunity in the future to co- 
operate with the President. This com- 
mittee has certainly made every effort 
to cooperate with the President, but, in 
our judgment, from the hearings that 
the various committees had, our bill 
does a better job in providing the needs 
for our country and providing the cuts 
we all recognize we must make. 

I hope every Member can support this 
rescission bill. It is a good bill deserv- 
ing of our support. 

Mr. MCDADE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the able gentleman from 
California [Mr. HERGER]. 

Mr. HERGER. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
strong support of the conference report 
which would save $8.2 billion and elimi- 
nate a number of lower priority spend- 
ing items. 

I regret, however, that this legisla- 
tion misses an opportunity to save 
even more money by eliminating fund- 
ing for dozens of lower priority spend- 
ing programs cited by President Bush. 

While battling a nearly $400 billion 
deficit, we are still funding celery and 
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asparagus research, mink reproduction, 
low-bush blueberry studies, and a host 
of other pork barrel projects. 

Moreover, we are agreeing to buy a $2 
billion submarine that President Bush, 
Secretary of Defense Cheney, and Joint 
Chief of Staff General Powell say we do 
not even need. We are doing this at the 
same time that we are planning on add- 
ing nearly another billion dollars to 
the deficit with passage of legislation 
to provide relief to Los Angeles and 
Chicago. 

Given this legislation was exempt 
from the budget agreement targets be- 
cause it was declared an emergency, 
should we not at least make the effort 
here today in the rescission package to 
offset this new spending? Certainly, 
saving $8.2 billion is a great achieve- 
ment. Saving $9.2 billion would have 
been even a better one. 

It is regrettable that we did not take 
the opportunity to do that here today. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERGER. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I appreciate the gentleman's comments 
about the submarine, but I have to 
point out that the committee looked 
long and hard at this, and, frankly, we 
are going to have the second Seawolf 
submarine for almost the same dollars 
that it would cost to terminate that 
program. So I think we are getting 
more for the money rather than just 
spending it on termination costs. 

Mr. HERGER. Reclaiming my time, I 
thank the gentleman. 

Again, I was just putting in the per- 
spective of the fact that we do have a 
major deficit, that the President felt 
we did not need that. I think we should 
consider all of that when we make our 
decision. 

Mr. N. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. NATCH- 
ER], a member of the committee. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding me this 
time. 

Mr. Speaker, this is an excellent re- 
scission bill, and we recommend it to 
the House. 

As the Members will recall, when we 
had the rescissions bill, H.R. 4990, be- 
fore the House, we had the request 
from the President for $5,662,972,690. We 
brought that amount up, you will re- 
call, to over $141 million above the 
President’s request. 

At that time we had nine subcommit- 
tees considering the rescission requests 
sent to us by the President on March 
10, March 20, and also April 8. 

The subcommittees on foreign aid 
and the legislative branch rec- 
ommended rescission in their areas not 
requested by the President. The rescis- 
sion bill which passed the House in- 
volved 11 subcommittees and totaled 
$5,804,621,975, or $142 million more than 
requested by the President. 
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Under the able leadership of our 
chairman, the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. WHITTEN], and under the 
able leadership of our friend on the mi- 
nority side, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. MCDADE], we met five 
times in conference with the other 
body. Now we bring out a conference 
report which we are now presenting to 
the House that brings the total up, as 
far as the amount of the rescissions, to 
$8,158,305,054. 

Mr. Speaker, this is $2,353,683,079 over 
the House passed bill. This is prin- 
cipally because of the additional rescis- 
sions requested for Defense on April 9. 
These were acted on by the Senate and 
in conference. As our friend and col- 
league, the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. MYERS], pointed out, this is, as a 
pure rescissions bill, the largest indi- 
vidual rescission bill that we have had 
since the Budget Act of 1974 was 
passed. 

In 1981 we merged a supplemental 
with a rescissions bill bringing the 
amount in that bill higher than this, 
but as far as a pure rescission bill is 
concerned, the gentleman from Indiana 
is correct. 

The conferees reached agreement on 
the title of the rescission bill relating 
to the Departments of Labor, Health 
and Human Services, and Education. 
The amount of fiscal year 1992 funding 
rescinded totals $26,366,000, which is 
$1,366,000 above the amount proposed to 
be rescinded by the President. The re- 
scission is comprised of the following: 
$7,000,000 in reduced personnel com- 
pensation and benefits of the Public 
Health Service related to staffing lev- 
els in excess of those in the 1992 re- 
quest; $6,683,000 from a one-half of 1 
percent reduction in delayed funding 
that would otherwise become available 
on September 30, 1992. Certain pro- 
grams such as energy assistance grants 
are exempted from this rescission; 
$1,000,000 for vocational education 
choice demonstration projects; 
$7,500,000 in Public Health Service eval- 
uation funding; $4,000,000 in contin- 
gency funding for administration of the 
Medicare Program; and $183,000 of fund- 
ing for the National Institute of Dental 
Research. 

Further information about these re- 
scissions is available in the documents 
accompanying the conference agree- 
ment and the House and Senate bills. I 
would like, however, to clarify one 
issue with regard to the rescission for 
the National Institute of Dental Re- 
search. This provision, which was pro- 
posed by the Senate, is not intended to 
require the termination of any specific 
research grant or to interfere with the 
normal process of scientific peer review 
in selecting grants. In biomedical re- 
search, Congress has traditionally 
identified particular research areas as 
having high or low priority, but has 
not felt it appropriate to recommend 
approval or disapproval of specific 
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grants. These decisions should be left 
entirely to the scientific peer review 
process. 

Mr. Speaker, our chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN], 
and the gentleman from West Virginia 
[Mr. BYRD], the chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee on the other side, 
together with the conferees, have 
brought out a good rescissions bill, and 
I want to thank my chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN], 
not only, Mr. Speaker, for his able 
leadership on this bill but for all of the 
bills that he has been in charge of since 
he has been chairman of our commit- 
tee. 

One of the nicest things that has hap- 
pened to me since I have been a Mem- 
ber of Congress is the opportunity that 
I have had to serve with my friend, 
JAMIE WHITTEN, on the Committee on 
Appropriations, and the same applies 
to my friend, JOE MCDADE. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a good bill. We 
urge the adoption of this rescission 
bill. 

Mr. MCDADE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
about to yield back the balance of my 
time. However, noticing the gentleman 
who is presiding over the House today, 
we have been well aware of his strong 
interest through the years in the 
Guard/Reserve. I just want to point out 
to the Members of the body that. under 
the leadership of the gentleman from 
Mississippi, the House overwhelmingly 
provided about $1 billion for equipment 
for our citizen soldiers, and that is not 
rescinded. I knew the gentleman would 
be interested in it. We commend him 
and thank him for his work. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, | will vote for the 
conference report to accompany H.R. 4490, 
but | am disappointed that it does not cut 
spending as much as it should. 

In particular, | regret that the conferees lost 
the opportunity to save $15 million in unneces- 
sary spending for several projects related to 
the National Park Service and public lands. 

The original House-passed bill would have 
rescinded $7.7 million for engineering and 
construction work on the Burr Trail, in Utah. 
Funds for the project were included in the fis- 
cal year 1987 appropriations bill, subject to 
authorization. In the 6 years since, no legisla- 
tion has been introduced to authorize this 
project and neither the House or Senate has 
considered an authorization measure involving 
this project. The fact that the Congress has 
not authorized this project speaks volumes as 
to its merits. This is a highly controversial 
project and one that certainly is not a priority 
in this time of recession and deficits, Unfortu- 
nately, the conferees have dropped this re- 
scission from the conference report brought 
before the House. 

The conferees also removed a $7.7 million 
rescission related to several New Jersey his- 
tory projects. This rescission was in both the 
President's package and the original House- 
passed bill. | strongly believe in preserving our 
Nation's historical resources, but | don’t be- 
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lieve that these special interest projects are 
needed now or are even an appropriate way 
to accomplish that goal. 

These non-Federal New Jersey projects are 
being funded with National Park Service con- 
struction money. The projects include activities 
that are neither construction nor within the 
mission of the National Park Service, espe- 
cially in a time when our national treasures 
such as Independence Hall need help so des- 
perately. 

We should be rescinding both the Burr Trail 
and the New Jersey money, especially since 
neither of these projects were ever considered 
in the normal legislative process, with public 
review and debate, nor did they receive the 
kind of thorough scrutiny needed before we 
spend millions in taxpayer dollars. 

Ms. SNOWE. Mr. Speaker, | rise today in 
support of the conference report of H.R. 4990. 
It gives me great pleasure to vote for legisla- 
tion which will cut spending and thereby re- 
duce the Federal deficit. 

am also grateful that funding for two wor- 
thy programs which were cut in the House 

e, low-income home energy assistance 
[LIHEAP] and lowbush blueberry research, 
has been restored. When | learned that these 
two items were included in the House pack- 
age, | knew that programs were not chosen 
for cuts based on their relative advantages 
and disadvantages. Even though there are a 
multitude of wasteful programs that should be 
cut, partisan politics put LIHEAP and lowbush 
blueberry research in the rescission package. 

Still, | reluctantly voted for the package be- 
cause of my strong convictions about reducing 
spending. | am pleased, however, that the 
conferees have put aside politics as usual and 
have restored funding for these two excellent 


8. 

LIHEAP is critically important to my constitu- 
ents in Maine. This program provides assist- 
ance to low-income families for their home en- 
ergy bills. In Maine, where temperatures can 
drop several degrees below zero, this program 
is vital, and not a luxury to be cut. wantonly. 

LIHEAP has been cut drastically, however. 
Over the past 3 years it has been cut from 
$1.6 billion, to $1.1 billion, and in his fiscal 
year 1993 budget proposal, the President has 
proposed delaying the release of $800 million 
until the last day of the fiscal year, leaving 
only $300 million for families to make it 
through the long winters of the North. On top 
of these cuts, a rescission of another $4 mil- 
lion would have been unbearable. 

| can assure you that the demands upon 
this program are great. Over the last few 
weeks | have received several calls about this 
program from desperate people asking if more 
funds would be available. Funds have been 
exhausted and the State of Maine has had to 
borrow money in order to meet their needs. 
Oil dealers and utilities have extended credit 
beyond their limits. 

Therefore, | am pleased to note that this 
program was taken out of the rescission pack- 
age and the State will at least receive the full 
amount due at the end of this fiscal year. 

A cancellation of funds for lowbush blue- 
berry research was another unwise decision. 
Funding this research is a good investment for 
our Government. It aids an industry that is 
constantly growing, providing jobs to an area 
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with longstanding economic difficulties. The in- 
dustry has grown from a $24 million industry 
in 1980 to a $86 million industry in 1990. This 
growth is directly correlated to the research 
done at the Maine Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

Lowbush, or wild, blueberries account for 
about half of the North American supply. The 
Federal Government funds wild blueberry re- 
search for approximately $200,000. Research 
on highbush berries, which account for the 
other half of the North American supply, on 
the other hand, is funded by the Federal Gov- 
ernment at about a level of $1 million per 
year. It is clear to me which program has 
given us more for our money. 

This research has also been spared from 
the ax of partisan politics. | am glad that the 
conferees have worked together to cut pro- 
grams that deserve to be cut, such as unnec- 
essary defense programs, and have saved 
worthy programs like LIHEAP and lowbush 
blueberry research. | urge my colleagues to 
support this conference report and save the 
taxpayers money while cutting wasteful pro- 


grams. 

Mr. MURTHA. Mr. Speaker, I'd like to make 
a few comments on the Defense chapter of 
this rescission conference report. 

The details of the committee’s recommenda- 
tions are in the report accompanying this con- 
ference report. 

Mr. Speaker, there is always a lot of talk in 
this town about doing something about the 
Federal deficit, but all too often there isn’t 
much action. 

This bill is an opportunity for all the Mem- 
bers of the House to take positive action to 
lower Federal spending. 

This bill, which rescinds $7.1 billion of funds 
previously appropriated for Defense programs, 
is in recognition of the changing nature of the 
threats that America faces in the international 
arena. 

The Defense portion of this bill rescinds 
$7.097 billion which compares to $7.069 billion 
rescinded in the Senate bill and $4.811 re- 
scinded in the House bill. Keep in mind, the 
House bill was considered excluding the April 
9 rescission package of $2.2 billion because 
of its late submission. 

The recommendations contained in the De- 
fense portion of this conference report re- 
scinds almost $100 million more than the total 
requested by the administration. 

In terms of the overall Defense chapter in 
this bill, the committee agreed with a signifi- 
cant portion of the funds requested for rescis- 
sion by the Pentagon, and the committee pro- 
vided alternative rescission for the rest. 

The alternative rescissions recommended 
by the committee are in a wide variety of pro- 
grams and are recommended for rescission 
for a variety of reasons including: Unobligated 
balances; low priority; poor execution; and 
lack of support from the Office of the Sec- 
retary of Defense. 

The bill before you does not recommend re- 
scinding all of the funds requested for rescis- 
sion regarding the Seawolf submarine. 

The bill preserves the option of procuring 
two Seawolf submarines as opposed to one 
recommended by the DOD. 

If we rescinded funds for the second 
Seawolf submarine, a total of $918 million 
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would have been expended and we would 
have nothing to show for it. 

Some of the highlights of the conference 
agreement follow: rescinds $300 million for the 
small ICBM; rescinds $1 billion in excess in- 
ventories; rescinds $300 million for the AOE 
but preserves $200 million for advance pro- 
curement to build the AOE fast combat sup- 
port ship; rescinds $500 million for the B-2 
aircraft program. This will still allow the pro- 
duction of the 16 aircraft—$1 billion is prohib- 
ited from obligation until very important objec- 
tives are met and these conditions are not es- 
timated to be met until June, 1993; rescinds 
$1.3 billion for the SSN-21—Seawolf, rescinds 
$334 million for the advanced cruise missile; 
rescinds $220 million for SDI. The Senate pro- 
posed to rescind $1.3 billion in their version of 
the bill; and rescinds $230 million in the De- 
fense stockpile fund. These funds are unobli- 
gated balances in that fund. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, the Defense 
chapter: rescinds more than the level of re- 
scissions requested by the Department of De- 
fense; preserves the option of constructing a 
second Seawolf submarine; and rescinds low 
priority programs. 

This is a prudent bill. 

This is a fiscally responsible bill. 

This is a bipartisan bill. 

This is a carefully crafted, well balanced bill. 

Mr. Speaker, when this bill was passed by 
the House there were only two votes against 
it. 

| recommend passage of this conference re- 


port. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, | have reluctantly 
chosen to vote for the conference rescission 
package as presented to the House. | do so 
reluctantly, because | am deeply concerned 
about the Defense rescissions agreed to by 
the conferees. 

First, | would like to comment on the system 
under which this House operates. Mr. Speak- 
er, the conference agreement on rescissions 
was reached late yesterday afternoon. Prior to 
today’s debate, no information on the contents 
of the conference agreement was available to 
Members or staff. Even this morning at 10, a 
mere half an hour before the floor debate, the 
Appropriations Committee did not provide 
Members any detailed information on the list 
of rescissions. Only those select few who 
made the deal on the rescissions were privy to 
the full content of the report. Mr. Speaker, this 
is no way to facilitate thoughtful, effective 
oversight of an $8 billion legislative proposal. 
strongly object to this process in general, 
and | specifically object to issues of national 
security being handled in this manner. 

The conferees” list of Defense rescissions 
are out of line with our country’s future de- 
fense requirements. | am very concerned that 
the conferees chose to rescind $500 million 
from the B-2 program—which the conferees 
admit leaves the Air Force with sufficient funds 
to buy the 16th aircraft, but that the service 
will not be able to buy all support equipment 
and related expenses. It is also disturbing that 
the conferees chose to ignore the Presidents 
request to rescind funds for unnecessary Na- 
tional Guard and Reserve construction 
projects. The majority of these projects are in 
the predesign phase, as construction has 
been delayed pending final decisions on the 
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force structure. In the past few years, Guard 
and Reserve forces have been exempt from 
significant cuts. If this Nation is to continue to 
support a leaner, tougher force, Guard and 
Reserve forces must be reduced commensu- 
rate with active duty forces. As that happens, 
there will be a lower requirement for facilities 
and infrastructure to support the Reserve 
forces. Preserving these unnecessary projects 
at the expense of other more vital programs is 
an inexcusable oversight. 

The most egregious assault on defense, 
however, is the $200 million rescission from 
the strategic defense initiative [SDI] program. 
This rescission is totally out of line with, and 
undermines the attainment of, the objectives 
of the Missile Defense Act [MDA] of 1991. The 
MDA directed the SD! organization to proceed 
with utmost speed to deploy both theater and 
national ballistic missile defenses. The SDI or- 
ganization created a plan that fully supported 
the MDA objectives and would make possible 
fielding an initial site in 1997. At this point, 
however, rescinding $200 million will affect 
precisely those acquisition programs which the 
MDA placed a high priority. For example, the 
Patriot would have to be delayed under this 
rescission. Awarding a contract for the THAAD 
program will be slipped, thus delaying the 
fielding of an advanced wide-area theater de- 
fense. Additionally, the ground based radar 
contract award will be delayed, potentially slip- 
ping the deployment of an initial Conus de- 
fense site. 

President Bush, in consultation with the 
Secretary of Defense and the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, prepared a balanced de- 
fense rescission package which reflected 
changes in the future threat facing America’s 
Armed Forces. The B-2 and SDI were two 
weapons programs which the administration 
chose to protect. | would have preferred it if 
the conferees acknowledge the wisdom of 
Secretary Cheney and General Powell and ac- 
cept the President’s proposal as presented. 
Since the overall goal of this rescission proc- 
ess is to get spending under control, and 
many projects which the President offered for 
rescission were included in the package, | 
voted “yes” to pass the conference report. In 
doing so, however, | regret that the rescis- 
sions were not selected in a more responsible 
manner. 

Mr. OWENS of Utah. Mr. Speaker, | rise in 
reluctant support of this rescission package. 
I'm glad we have the opportunity to vote to cut 
something. Unfortunately, it's not enough, and 
unfortunately, it’s not enough of the right 
things. 

This rescission package has reaffirmed the 
public's growing understanding that the de- 
fense budget is driven by pork rather than by 
our national security interests. | had long given 
up hope that the administration would lead our 
Defense Establishment out of the cold war. 
The Congress has done only slightly better, as 
evident by this rescission package and this 
year’s budget resolution. 

We can all vote to kill small, frivolous, unau- 
thorized projects. Do you know why? Because 
the outrage of our constituents has given us 
the political will to do so. Unfortunately, the 
American people have been led to believe that 
we can balance the budget by cutting this kind 
of pork. We've barely scratched the surface of 
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the real pork in the Federal budget—the big- 
ticket defense and space items that have ten- 
tacles stretching to everyone’s district. 

And we can't simply replace outdated big- 
ticket items with new, untested expensive 
ones. Yes, these cuts will mean jobs in our 
districts. Did | take heat for voting to kill the 
C-17? The B-2? The space station? Yes. 
Each of them provide jobs in my State. How- 
ever, if these programs are bad policy for the 
country, they’re bad policy for Utah. 

Unfortunately, this bill is indicative of the 
shortsighted parochialism that is driving Ameri- 
cans away from both major political parties 
and feeds the fervor for Ross Perot, who says 
he’ll do something about this type of cronyism 
and spineless logrolling. | don't think we give 
our constituents enough credit. They will ac- 
cept our cuts in hometown projects, if fairly 
distributed throughout the country, but only if 
the Congress and President take the lead. 

This rescission helps, but in the long run, 
doesn’t do much. It's a wet sop and a dry 
bone mixed together to throw to taxpayers, but 
they know what the Congress and President 
are up to—a $400-billion-plus deficit. This re- 
scission inflicts only the smallest of twinges, 
but no real degree of pain. 

The same can be said, Mr. Speaker, for to- 
day's conference agreement on the fiscal year 
1993 budget resolution, which | will vote 
against later this afternoon. In March of this 
year, the House voted to put all defense re- 
ductions toward deficit reduction. That vote, 
Mr. Speaker, was the most critical step toward 
real deficit reduction since the 1990 budget 
agreement. This conference agreement is un- 
fortunately a step backward. 

Retaining those firewalls between defense 
and domestic discretionary spending provided 
budgetmakers and the Congress a unique op- 
portunity to make significant steps toward defi- 
cit reduction. Mr. Speaker, the cold war is 
over. Former Secretary of Defense, Robert 
McNamara, recently called for cutting military 
expenditures in half in relation to GNP over 
the next 5 or 6 years. Many Members of Con- 
gress, including the distinguished chairman of 
the Armed Services Committee, have called 
for defense cuts far more significant than 
those proposed by the President. 

This resolution doesn't cut appreciably more 
in defense than the President would have us 
cut. No one wants to set a process in motion 
that will cut projects and facilities in his or her 
own district, yet we must. Our Nation's fiscal 
mess requires it, and our security needs allow 
it. With a balanced budget amendment on the 
horizon, we must begin to look beyond the 
boundaries of our own districts. The needs of 
our country and of our children’s future de- 
mand nothing less. 

Mr. ORTON. Mr. Speaker, today, we in the 
House have a rare opportunity. The over- 
whelming majority of votes we take are on the 
question of spending money. Today, however, 
we will be voting on the conference report on 
appropriations rescissions, H.R. 4990, which 
would actually cut spending. For those of us in 
the House who believe that we are simply 
spending too much at the Federal level, it is 
gratifying to be able to go on the record as 
cutting unnecessary expenditures. 

Specifically, H.R. 4990 would rescind or cut 
$8.17 billion in appropriations. This process 
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represents the culmination of a small bidding 
war between Congress and the President to 
claim the mantle of fiscal responsibility. The 
Democrats can claim a political victory, since 
this level represents $308 million more than 
the President proposed in his March and April 
rescission requests. The President can claim a 
political victory, because he can argue that 
Congress would not have acted at all without 
his persistent and vocal calls for spending 
cuts. 

Unfortunately, | fear that both sides will con- 
sider the battle to be over. Combined with 
next month's probable action on a balanced 
budget constitutional amendment, we could all 
claim that we have acted on the problem and 
that no more remains to be done. 

In fact, even with these actions, we are still 
faced with the grim prospect of budget deficits 
this year pushing nearly $400 billion, with pro- 
jected deficits of over $200 billion as far as the 
eye can see. With these facts in mind, it is 
clear—at least to this Member of Congress— 
that the cuts we are making today are only the 
* We need to do much more. 

closer analysis of the rescissions enacted 
today reveals that we are simply making the 
easy cuts, that in many cases we are only cut- 
ting funds that could not or would not have 
been spent anyway. For example, the con- 
ference bill rescinds $500 million—half of fis- 
cal year 1992 funds appropriated—for a 16th 
B-2 stealth bomber. However, the fiscal year 
1992 Defense Department authorization bill 
provided that funds could not be spent on this 
bomber until the Defense Department certified 
that problems with the stealth technology has 
been solved. The Air Force estimates that it 
will not be able to make that certification until 
June 1993 at the earliest; thus these funds 
that we are cutting could not have been spent 
anyway. 

Another example is in the area of foreign 
aid. The conference bill cuts $32.5 million from 
appropriations for the U.S. contribution to the 
International Development Association. This 
money would have gone to China. However, 
since current law—the fiscal year 1991 For- 
eign Operations Appropriations Act—restricts 
certain loans to China, once again, we are 
simply acknowledging reality; not making addi- 
tional cuts. 

Finally, it should be noted that we are cut- 
ting almost $600 million in housing funds, all 
from the annual contributions to assisted 
housing. This cut is hardly Draconian, since 
the conferees have noted that these funds will 
not be needed in this fiscal year. 

Again, | want to make it clear that | support 
this bill, and will vote for it today. For once, we 
are actually taking action not to spend money. 
But we need to do more, and | am committed 
to pushing for budget process reform and en- 
hanced rescission authority which will make 
deeper, more substantial cuts a reality. Let 
this vote today be the beginning, not the end, 
of this process; 

Mr. GREEN of New York. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though | was an active participant in this con- 
ference and agreed with the great majority of 
the decisions made in the veterans, HUD and 
independent agencies section, | did not sign 
the conference report. | take this occasion to 
explain my reasoning. 

Senate bill contained a provision—in 
statutory language—rescinding funds for 31 
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peer reviewed grants at the National Science 
Foundation. This research, conducted at some 
of the most prestigious universities in our Na- 
tion, was singled out because the work, large- 
ly in the area of social and behavioral 
sciences, was considered by the other body to 
be spurious or frivolous. 

Now, reasonable individuals. may disagree 
about whether or not research into status at- 
tainment in Chinese urban areas, exemplar 
based processing in social judgment or apply- 
ing space technology to global change is how 
we should be spending our research dollars. 
But this is not, in my view, what is at issue. 
Rather, it is whether we should overrule the 
peer-review based decisions of a scientific 
body. | would argue that we should not. 

The conference report now under consider- 
ation, while removing the statutory provision 
that identifies and rescinds the funds for these 
31 grants, instead includes a rescission of $2 
million and report language. It is the report 
language that | find most objectionable. In ad- 
dition to identifying the 31 grants, it calls into 
question the NSF's selection process and 
urges the agency to take the $2 million rescis- 
sion from these grants. 

Mr. Speaker, while not forcing the agency to 
remove the funds from these grants, we are 
proposing to insert our judgment into the peer- 
review process, an idea with which | cannot 
agree. For this reason, | did not choose to 
sign the conference report on H.R. 4990. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time, I yield 
back the balance of my time, and I 
move the previous question on the con- 
ference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the conference report. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. MCDADE. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 404, nays 11, 
not voting 19, as follows: 


[Roll No. 137) 
YEAS—404 

Abercrombie Barton Brown 
Ackerman Bateman Bruce 
Alexander Beilenson Bryant 
Allard Bennett Bunning 
Allen Bentley Burton 
Anderson Bereuter Bustamante 
Andrews (ME) Berman Byron 
Andrews (NJ) Bevill Callahan 
Andrews (TX) Bilbray p 
Annunzio Bilirakis Campbell (CO) 
Applegate Blackwell Cardin 
Archer Bliley Carper 
Armey Boehlert Carr 
Aspin Boehner Chandler 
Atkins Bonior Chapman 
Bacchus Borski Clay 
Baker Boucher Clement 
Ballenger Brewster Clinger 
Barnard Brooks Coble 
Barrett Browder Coleman (MO) 
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Johnson (CT) 
Johnson (SD) 
Johnson (TX) 
Johnston 
Jones (NC) 
Jontz 


Levin (MI) 
Lewis (CA) 
Lewis (FL) 
Lewis (GA) 
Lightfoot 
Lipinski 
Livingston 
Lloyd 

Long 
Lowery (CA) 
Lowey (NY) 
Luken 
Machtley 
Manton 
Markey 
Marlenee 
Martin 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mavroules 
Mazzoli 
McCandless 
McCollum 
McCurdy 
McDade 
McEwen 
McGrath 
McHugh 
McMillan (NC) 
McMillen (MD) 
McNulty 
Meyers 
Mfume 
Michel 
Miller (OH) 
Miller (WA) 
Mineta 
Mink 
Moakley 
Molinari 


Peterson (FL) 


Schumer 


Shuster 
Sisisky 
Skaggs 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Slaughter 
Smith (FL) 
Smith (IA) 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith (OR) 
Smith (TX) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Solomon 
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Spence Thomas (WY) Weber 
Spratt Thornton Weiss 
Stallings Torres Weldon 
Stearns Torricelli Wheat 
Stenholm Towns Whitten 
Stokes Traficant Williams 
Studds Traxler Wilson 
Stump Unsoeld Wise 
Sundquist Upton Wolf 
Swett Valentine Wolpe 
Swift Vander Jagt Wyden 
Synar Vento Wylie 
Tallon Visclosky Yates 
Tanner Volkmer Yatron 
Tauzin Vucanovich Young (AK) 
Taylor (MS) Walker Young (FL) 
Taylor (NC) Walsh Zeliff 
Thomas (CA) Waters Zimmer 
‘Thomas (GA) Waxman 
NAYS—11 
DeFazio McDermott Staggers 
Dellums Miller (CA) Stark 
Dickinson Russo Washington 
Kennedy Sikorski 
NOT VOTING—19 
Anthony Dymally Morrison 
AuCoin Gordon Oakar 
Boxer Hyde Packard 
Broomfield Jones (GA) Quillen 
Campbell (CA) Levine (CA) Ray 
Collins (IL) McCloskey 
Davis McCrery 
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Messrs. SIKORSKI, MCDERMOTT, 
STARK, and DELLUMS changed their 
vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana and Mr. 
ALLEN changed their vote from “nay” 
to yea. 

So the conference report was agreed 
to. 
The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, on the 
previous rolleall vote No. 137, I was un- 
avoidably detained. If I had been 
present, I would have voted “yea.” 


NOTIFICATION OF MEMBERS AS 
TO PROCEDURE REGARDING 
CONSIDERATION OF H.R. 5006, NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT—FISCAL YEAR 1993 


(By unanimous consent, Mr. BEILEN- 
SON asked and was given permission to 
address the House for 1 minute.) 

Mr. BEILENSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
is to notify Members of the House of 
the Rules Committee’s plans regarding 
H.R. 5006, the National Defense Author- 
ization Act for Fiscal Year 1993. The 
committee is planning to meet soon to 
begin consideration of this measure. 

In order to assure timely consider- 
ation of the bill on the floor, the Rules 
Committee is considering a rule that 
may limit structure and, perhaps, the 
offering of amendments. 

Any Member who is contemplating 
an amendment to H.R. 5006 should sub- 
mit, to the Rules Committee in H-312 
in the Capitol, 55 copies of the amend- 
ment and a brief explanation of the 
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amendment no later than 12 noon on 
Wednesday, May 27, 1992. 

We appreciate the cooperation of all 
Members in this effort to be fair and 
orderly in granting a rule for H.R. 5006. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H. CON. 
RES. 287, CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION ON THE BUDGET—FISCAL 
YEAR 1993 


Mr. BEILENSON. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 463 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. RES. 463 

Resolved, That upon adoption of this reso- 
lution it shall be in order to consider the 
conference report on the concurrent resolu- 
tion (H. Con. Res. 287) setting forth the con- 
gressional budget for the United States Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal years 1993, 1994, 1995, 
1996, and 1997. All points of order against the 
conference report and against its consider- 
ation are hereby waived. The conference re- 
port shall be considered as having been read 
when called up for consideration. Debate on 
the conference report shall be limited to one 
hour, to be equally divided and controlled by 
the chairman and ranking minority member 
of the Committee on tne Budget. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MFUME). The gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. BEILENSON] is recognized for 1 
hour. 

Mr. BEILENSON. Mr. Speaker, for 
purposes of debate only, I yield the cus- 
tomary 30 minutes to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. DREIER], and pend- 
ing that I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. All time yielded is for 
the purposes of debate only. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 463 is 
the rule providing for the consideration 
of the conference report on House Con- 
current Resolution 287, the budget res- 
olution for fiscal year 1993. 

Under the rules of the House, con- 
ference reports are considered privi- 
leged and are considered in the House 
with no amendments in order. The rule 
provides for 1 hour of general debate to 
be equally divided between the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Budget. 

The rule also waives all points of 
order against the conference report and 
against its consideration in the House. 
In addition, the rule provides that 
when the conference report is called up 
for consideration, it shall be considered 
as having been read. 

Mr. Speaker, the conference report 
also complies with the provisions of 
House rule XLIX. Rule XLIX requires 
the enrolling clerk, upon adoption of 
the budget resolution conference re- 
port, to prepare a joint resolution 
changing the statutory limit on the 
public debt if necessary to conform to 
amounts in the budget resolution. 

This budget conference agreement 
that the House will consider today, 
provides spending and funding levels 
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for fiscal year 1993. The conference 
agreement provides $277.4 billion for 
defense spending, $20.9 billion for natu- 
ral resources and conservation efforts, 
$14.9 billion for transportation needs 
of, the Nation, $16.7 billion for veter- 
ans’ services, and $36.6 billion for edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Speaker, during the month of 
June, the business of the House is ex- 
pected to be consideration of appro- 
priation bills. In order to facilitate an 
orderly budget, process, it is important 
that this budget resolution conference 
report be considered and passed prior 
to the consideration of the appropria- 
tions bills. 

I urge my colleagues to adopt this 
rule and conference report and I yield 
to the gentleman from California [Mr. 
DREIER] for the purpose of debate. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. DREIER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank my very good 
friend, the gentleman from California 
[Mr. BEILENSON], for yielding me this 
time. 

Mr. Speaker, this rule waives all 
points of order against the conference 
report, including rule XXVIII, clause 2, 
requiring a 3-day layover of conference 
reports filed in the House. 

Many of us in the minority have 
raised concerns about this practice, 
particularly when we are considering 
massive legislation such as a $1.5 tril- 
lion budget and multibillion dollar tax 
bills. Earlier this year, for example, 
the conference report on the tax bill 
was considered in this Chamber just 2 
hours after it was filed, and only one 
copy was made available to those of us 
in the minority. The situation is a lit- 
tle different in this instance, Mr. 
Speaker, because most of our col- 
leagues are aware of what is in the 
budget document because it directly 
follows the 1990 budget summit agree- 
ment. 
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But I believe we need to put an end 
to this very irresponsible practice of 
denying the Members of this body 
ample opportunity to review the con- 
tents of major legislative agreements 
as those structured under the rules of 
the House. Therefore, I do oppose this 
rule, as well as the conference agree- 
ment itself. 

Mr. Speaker, when the Committee on 
Rules first considered the budget reso- 
lution in March, the very able gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. PANETTA], 
chairman of the Committee on the 
Budget, acknowledged that—and I 
quote “This budget has no future be- 
cause of tremendously increasing defi- 
cits.” 

Mr. Speaker, we are on the verge of 
possibly passing a constitutional 
amendment which would require a bal- 


anced budget. The leaders of the Com- 
mittee on the Budget have rightly ex- 
pressed the concern that we need to 
make some hard choices if we are going 
to meeta balanced budget requirement 
by 1997. 

The budget resolution, Mr. Speaker, 
does not make any of those hard 
choices. In fact, the conference report 
contains Senate language that includes 
a requirement that the President must 
submit a balanced budget each year. 
Yet this budget document cannot even 
accomplish that task in 5 years. It 
calls for a $233 billion deficit in fiscal 
year 1997. 

Where are some of the hard choices 
contained in the rhetoric we continue 
to get? If we extrapolate the current 
budget out for 30 years, it will consist 
of just two items: entitlements and in- 
terest on the debt. So what does this 
budget resolution do about runaway 
entitlement spending? Absolutely 
nothing. 

Mr. Speaker, this rule tragically is 
business as usual, and the budget reso- 
lution itself is business as usual, so I 
urge my colleagues to vote no on both 
measures. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. BEILENSON. Mr. Speaker, we 
have no requests for time on our side, 
and if the gentleman from California 
[Mr. DREIER] has no requests on his 
side and yields back the balance of his 
time, this gentleman is prepared to do 
the same. 

Mr. DREIER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am happy to yield back the 
balance of my time, and I urge a no“ 
vote on this resolution. 

Mr. BEILENSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield back the balance of my time, I 
urge an “aye” vote, and I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MFUME). The question is on the resolu- 
tion. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. BEILENSON. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will inform ab- 
sent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 253, nays 
160, not voting 21, as follows: 


[Roll No. 138] 
YEAS—253 

Abercrombie Annunzio Bennett 
Ackerman Applegate Berman 
Alexander Aspin Bevill 
Anderson Atkins Bilbray 
Andrews (ME) Bacchus Blackwell 
Andrews (NJ) Barnard Bonior 
Andrews (TX) Beilenson Borski 
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Boucher 
Brewster 


Clement 
Coleman (TX) 
Collins (MI) 
Condit 
Cooper 
Costello 

Cox (IL) 


Foglietta 
Ford (MI) 
Ford (TN) 
Frank (MA) 


Hall (TX) 
Hamilton 
Harris 
Hayes (IL) 
Hayes (LA) 
Hefner 
Hertel 
Hoagland 
Hochbrueckner 
Horn 
Hoyer 
Huckaby 
Hughes 


Allard 
Allen 
Archer 
Armey 
Baker 
Ballenger 
Barrett 
Barton 
Bateman 
Bentley 
Bereuter 
Bilirakis 
Bliley 
Boehlert 
Boehner 
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Hutto 
Jacobs 
Jefferson 
Jenkins 
Johnson (SD) 
Johnston 
Jones (NC) 
Jontz 
Kanjorski 
Kaptur 
Kennedy 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kleczka 
Kolter 
Kopetski 
Kostmayer 
LaFalce 
Lancaster 
Lantos 
LaRocco 
Laughlin 
Lehman (CA) 
Lehman (FL) 
Levin (MI) 
Lewis (GA) 
Lipinski 
Lloyd 

Long 
Lowey (NY) 
Luken 
Manton 
Markey 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mavroules 
Mazzoli 
McCloskey 
McCurdy 
McDermott 
McHugh 
McMillen (MD) 
McNulty 
Mfume 
Miller (CA) 
Mineta 
Mink 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moody 
Moran 
Mrazek 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Nagle 
Natcher 
Neal (MA) 
Neal (NC) 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
Obey 

Olin 

Olver 

Ortiz 

Orton 
Owens (NY) 
Owens (UT) 
Pallone 
Panetta 
Parker 
Pastor 
Patterson 
Payne (NJ) 
Payne (VA) 


Perkins 
Peterson (FL) 
Peterson (MN) 
Pickett 
Pickle 
Poshard 


Roemer 
Rose 


Rostenkowski 
Rowland 
Roybal 

Russo 


Smith (FL) 
Smith (IA) 
Solarz 
Spratt 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Stark 
Stenholm 


Tauzin 
Taylor (MS) 
Thomas (GA) 
Thornton 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Towns 


Gekas Lightfoot Roth 
Gilchrest Livingston Roukema 
Gillmor Lowery (CA) Santorum 
Gilman Machtley Saxton 
Gingrich Marlenee Schaefer 
Goodling Martin Schiff 
Goss McCandless Schulze 
Gradison McCollum Sensenbrenner 
Grandy McDade Shaw 
Green McEwen Shays 
Gunderson McGrath Shuster 
Hammerschmidt McMillan (NC) Skeen 
Hancock Meyers Smith (NJ) 
Hansen Michel Smith (OR) 
Hastert Miller (OH) Smith (TX) 
Hefley Miller (WA) Snowe 
Henry Molinari Solomon 
Herger Moorhead Spence 
Hobson Morella Stearns 
Holloway Myers Stump 
Hopkins Nichols Sundquist 
Horton Nussle Taylor (NC) 
Houghton Oxley Thomas (CA) 
Hubbard Paxon Thomas (WY) 
Hunter Petri Upton 
Inhofe Porter Vander Jagt 
Ireland Pursell Vucanovich 
James Ramstad Walker 
Johnson (CT) Ravenel Walsh 
Johnson (TX) Regula Weber 
Kasich Rhodes Weldon 
Klug Ridge Wolf 
Kolbe Wylie 
Kyl Rinaldo Young (AK) 
Lagomarsino Ritter Young (FL) 

h Roberts Zeliff 
Lent Rogers Zimmer 
Lewis (CA) Rohrabacher 
Lewis (FL) Ros-Lehtinen 

NOT VOTING—21 
Anthony Dwyer McCrery 
Aucoin Dymally Morrison 
Boxer Geren. Oakar 
Broomfield Hatcher Packard 
Campbell (CA) Hyde Quillen 
Collins (IL) Jones (GA) Waters 
Conyers Levine (CA) Wolpe 
O 1231 
The Clerk announced the following 
pair: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Dymally for, with Mr. Quillen against. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey changed 
his vote from yea“ to “nay.” 

So the resolution was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to House Resolution 463, I call up 
the conference report on the concur- 
rent resolution (H. Con. Res. 287) set- 
ting forth the congressional budget for 
the U.S. Government for the fiscal 
years 1993, 1994, 1995, 1996, and 1997. 

The Clerk read the title of the con- 
current resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MFUME). Pursuant to the rule, the con- 
ference report is considered as having 
been read. 

(For conference report and state- 
ment, see proceedings of the House of 
Wednesday, May 20, 1992.) 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. PANETTA] 
will be recognized for 30 minutes, and 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GRADI- 
SON] will be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California [Mr. PANETTA]. 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 
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I believe the Committee on the Budg- 
et conferees, whom I thank for their 
cooperation in this conference, have 
brought back an excellent conference 
report that basically reflects the prior- 
ities that the House had established 
when we passed the House budget reso- 
lution. I would like, as I said, to thank 
the conferees for their participation 
and cooperation in developing this con- 
ference report. 

In summary, let me point out what I 
believe are the key reports contained 
in the budget resolution. 

First of all, this budget resolution 
meets the requirements of the budget 
agreement. It stays within the caps es- 
tablished by the budget agreement, and 
it also stands by the pay-as-you-go re- 
quirement included in the budget 
agreement as well. 

In addition to that, I should point 
out that the deficit presented in this 
budget resolution is $5 billion below 
that presented by the President in his 
budget. So we have not only stood by 
the budget agreement, but in addition 
to that, we have been able to achieve 
additional savings that lower the defi- 
cit number. 

With regards to domestic discre- 
tionary, let me point out that in this 
area alone, if we stay by the cap, we 
are essentially having to reduce the 
level of spending from current services 
by almost $6 billion. 

That is something that the commit- 
tees had to do just in order to stay 
within the cap. 

In addition to that, the Senate had 
cut about $3.9 billion below the cap, re- 
quiring a total cut in discretionary 
that was close to $10 billion. 

What the other body did was essen- 
tially move to our position at the 
House side, which is at the cap level on 
discretionary. 

On the priorities, the other body 
again basically adopted the priorities 
that were contained in the House budg- 
et resolution. Of the 15 functions that 
we have under the budget resolution, 
and I will summarize some of those in 
this brief moment, is that the Senate 
essentially moved to the House posi- 
tion in almost all of those or acceded 
to the House position. So that the pri- 
orities that we tried to establish with- 
in the House resolution that was adopt- 
ed by this House are essentially main- 
tained in this budget. 

With regard to Defense, the House 
had proposed a figure and it was adopt- 
ed in the resolution of achieving sav- 
ings below the defense cap of roughly 
$14 billion in budget authority and $9 
billion in outlays. What we were able 
to do with the Senate at nearly the 
President’s numbers is to arrive at an 
agreement that essentially split the 
difference providing for a budget au- 
thority savings of about $11 billion and 
outlays of about $7 billion. 

As a result of that, these savings that 
were captured remained with the com- 
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mittee, the Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices, and those savings can be applied 
either to the deficit reduction or to 
conversion or perhaps even to an urban 
aid package, if the administration 
agrees to use those savings for that 
purpose. 

What I would point out to Members 
is that if we fail to pass this budget 
resolution, that automatically the 
spending goes to the full cap, and we 
would lose all $11 billion in budget au- 
thority savings that we have tried to 
achieve here. So it is extremely impor- 
tant that we try to adopt this resolu- 
tion that I think approves significant 
savings in that area and that the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services and the De- 
fense authorization bill can be 
achieved. 

Let me summarize, if I can, the dis- 
cretionary accounts, because I think 
that will indicate why we have stood 
by the House and the House position in 
almost every functional area. 

On science and space, the Senate re- 
ceded to the House level. In Energy, 
again, it is the House-passed level. On 
natural resources, the House agreed to 
an additional $221 million in this func- 
tion. In Agriculture, the House agreed 
to an additional $115 million for this 
function. In Commerce and Housing, 
the Senate agreed to the higher House- 
passed mark. In Transportation, the 
Senate agreed to the higher House 
level, which provided additional spend- 
ing for highways, aviation, and mass 
transit. 

Community development function, 
the House agreed to an additional $260 
million for this function. On education 
and training, which was one of our pri- 
orities established in the resolution, 
the House agreed to an increase of $200 
million in budget authority for that 
function. 

In health care, the Senate agreed to 
the House level. In Medicare, the Sen- 
ate agreed to the House level. In in- 
come security, the Senate moved about 
95 percent to the House-passed level. 
And in Social Security, the Senate re- 
ceded to the House-passed level. And on 
Veterans, the conferees agreed to add 
$361 million to the House-passed level 
with regard to veterans. 
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On administration of justice, it is es- 
sentially the House-passed level. I 
would point out with regard to func- 
tion 920 that administrative savings re- 
flecting a 5-percent reduction across 
the board in the legislative branch and 
the executive office travel area are 
maintained in this budget conference. 

In addition to that there is a rec- 
ommendation for termination of com- 
missions that we feel no longer serve 
their purpose, and that can provide ad- 
ditional savings as well. 

Those are some of the key elements 
contained in this budget resolution. 
There are also some sense of Congress 
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and Senate language that is included 
here. We did, pursuant to the instruc- 
tions of the House, retain the language 
of the sense of the Senate dealing with 
a balanced budget vote. I would also 
point out that we have included addi- 
tional language in here that says if a 
balanced budget amendment is adopt- 
ed, it may be necessary to achieve ad- 
ditional savings for purposes of 1993 to 
meet the balanced budget target. 

Lastly, I might point out we also ap- 
proved sense-of-Congress language that 
was established by the Senate that 
would provide for a study of all sub- 
sidies provided so that we could have a 
clear reading of the subsidy programs 
that are provided generally in the Fed- 
eral Government. 

In conclusion, the basic point is this: 
The budget agreement here, the budget 
conference that is reflected here, is a 
conference that meets the require- 
ments of the budget agreement. This is 
not easy. It is not easy to do. Some 
Members might think this is an easy 
chore. It is not. If we ask the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, they are going 
to have to operate, as I say, in the vi- 
cinity of almost $5 to $6 billion below 
current services, so they are going to 
be constricted in terms of what the 
Committee on Appropriations can do. 

In the defense area we have achieved 
$11 billion in savings in defense as well. 
Those are not easy decisions to make 
as well. In addition to that, there are 
$2 billion in entitlement savings which 
we will have to achieve as bills come to 
the floor, reflecting the necessity for 
action in the entitlement area as well. 
So there are decisions that have been 
made here. There are decisions that 
keep us within the budget agreement, 
keep us within the caps, and keep us 
within the pay-as-you-go requirement 
of the budget agreement. 

The priorities that are here, never- 
theless, are those set by the House, 
aiming at trying to emphasize invest- 
ments in education, health care, infra- 
structure, and jobs. This was signed by 
a bipartisan majority on the other side. 
We have worked closely together to try 
to keep our direction as close as pos- 
sible to that established by the budget 
agreement, and in the end, it is impor- 
tant in the spirit of continuing our leg- 
islative agenda here and moving appro- 
priations bills that we move this budg- 
et conference, adopt it, and be able to 
say that we have stood by the budget 
agreement that was adopted by both 
the House and the Senate and signed 
by the President. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. GRADISON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, we are considering this 
conference report on the budget at an 
auspicious moment—a time in which 
Congress is seriously considering a con- 
stitutional amendment that would re- 
quire a balanced Federal budget. Such 
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an amendment probably will be passed 
by this House within 3 weeks, and some 
time in the next few years, Congress 
might actually have to abide by it. 

Opponents of a balanced budget 
amendment contend that it would be 
nothing more than political cover, to 
make Congress appear responsible 
about budgeting. The hard work, they 
say, comes in drafting the budgets 
themselves. 

But if that’s so, then it is only fair to 
review the conference report on the 
budget that is before us to see just how 
responsible Congress is. Regrettably, 
the evidence here is disturbing. 

At the start, I want to acknowledge 
my frustration. As the ranking Repub- 
lican on the House Budget Committee, 
I was one of the conferees assigned to 
negotiate this report. But, like all 
other House Republicans, I was a con- 
feree in name only. My participation 
was limited to a brief statement at the 
first meeting of the conference 2 weeks 
ago. If any other face-to-face meetings 
were held—except for the final one yes- 
terday—I was not notified about them. 
This was a closed process from the be- 
ginning. The process culminated yes- 
terday, when conferees were presented 
a two-page summary of what had been 
agreed to. 

Apart from that, the substance of the 
conference agreement is remarkably 
shallow, especially considering the le- 
gitimate and serious budgetary ques- 
tions facing this Congress. Consider the 
following: 

ENTITLEMENTS 

Both the House and Senate Budget 
Committees appear to agree that bur- 
geoning entitlements are the single 
most serious spending problem. That 
has been evident for several years now. 
Yet the Senate rejected a specific 
method of curbing entitlements— 
through a cap on mandatory spend- 
ing—and failed to make any alter- 
native recommendations about how to 
control this uncontrollable cash-flow. 
The budget resolution includes $2 bil- 
lion in stealth entitlement reductions 
that are unspecified, unreconciled, un- 
claimed, and very unlikely to happen. 
The only purpose they serve is to show 
a deficit $2 billion smaller than it real- 
ly will be. 

In contrast, the President’s budget 
provided a variety of recommendations 
about restraining these mandatory 
outlays. One might agree or disagree 
with any or all of the proposals, but at 
least they were there. The President 
made the decisions, established the 
choices, and offered his recommenda- 
tions about how entitlement spending 
could be curtailed. That is precisely 
what a budget resolution should do. It 
is precisely what the House and Senate 
resolutions, as well as this conference 
report, fail to do. 

Worse, this lack of detail is sup- 
ported by the very people who insist 
that a balanced budget amendment 
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should be accompanied by specific 

spending cuts and tax increases to 

show how it would be achieved. 
DOMESTIC DISCRETIONARY SPENDING 

A majority of Democrats on both 
Budget Committees struggled mightily 
to blow the cap on domestic discre- 
tionary spending by knocking down the 
spending firewalls. When the firewalls 
legislation came to a vote, however, 
they lost. But it didn’t matter, because 
they had a loophole in the congres- 
sional budget plan. The loophole is 
called conversion. With the conversion 
gimmick, they recommend spending 
nearly $2.5 billion of defense money on 
domestic areas, such as job training, 
education impact aid, and NASA. If 
OMB scores this as domestic spend- 
ing—which is what it is—it will exceed 
the domestic discretionary cap and re- 
sult in a sequester of domestic discre- 
tionary programs. This will be espe- 
cially ironic coming so soon after the 
House voted, by a substantial margin, 
to stick with the firewalls and caps of 
the budget agreement. 

The conference agreement also con- 
tains a $2.8 billion plug in the category 
of allowances. This is an arbitrary 
number inserted in the resolution to 
make the numbers add up. Without the 
plug, the deficit would appear to be $2.8 
billion larger. With the plug, it appears 
that Congress can spend another $2.8 
billion more than it really can. What 
this amounts to is that the Appropria- 
tions Committee will have to make de- 
cisions about how to cut the $2.8 billion 
since the budget conference failed to 
specify where the cuts should be made. 

DEFENSE 

Finally, there is defense. The con- 
ference figure is somewhat closer to 
the President’s than the House budget 
was. In that respect, the conference 
level is somewhat better. But not sim- 
ply because it’s higher. What truly dis- 
tinguished the President’s figure from 
those of either the House or Senate was 
that the President’s number was asso- 
ciated with specific defense policies 
over the long term. It provided for an 
orderly, step-by-step build-down of the 
Defense Establishment. One could see 
how he intended to achieve the defense 
levels sought by 1997. 

But neither the House nor the Senate 
had realistic defense figures for de- 
fense. For the period after 1993, the 
House Budget Committee majority 
threw up their hands and inserted base- 
line numbers from the 1990 budget sum- 
mit. As a result, the committee’s 5- 
year defense path, as represented in the 
budget resolution, would spend $29 bil- 
lion more than the President. The Sen- 
ate budget resolution was only slightly 
less vague in this area. That resolution 
simply applied the same spending fig- 
ure for all 5 years, without any indica- 
tion of what kinds of the defense poli- 
cies being represented. 

What is the result in the conference 
agreement? Even though the House 
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Armed Services Committee has now re- 
ported its authorization bill—which 
could give some credibility to the 
House budget figure—the budget con- 
ference chose the Senate’s straightline 
totals for the outyears. These figures 
are essentially arbitrary; they bear no 
relationship to reality. This is non- 
budgeting, not budgeting. 

I want to stress here that the Budget 
Act requires planning levels for 4 years 
after the budget year. But what's the 
point? If the figures are going to be 
meaningless, as they are with these de- 
fense totals, why include 5-year levels 
at all? 

Is this the kind of leadership that op- 
ponents of a balanced budget amend- 
ment—and some of the proponents, too, 
for that matter—want to defend? 

CONCLUSION 

Mr. Speaker, a crucial element of a 
budget resolution is its credibility as a 
fiscal blueprint for the Federal Govern- 
ment. The resolution before us today— 
this conference report—frankly is not 
credible. It ducks the policy choices 
that should be addressed. This con- 
ference report offers strong evidence in 
support of a balanced budget amend- 
ment—because it gives no indication 
that Congress budgeting role is a re- 
sponsibility Congress takes seriously. 
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Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3% minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. ROE], 
chairman of the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation. 

Mr. ROE. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
distinguished chairman of the Budget 
Committee for allotting me this time, 
and regrettably I have to rise in oppo- 
sition to this budget resolution. 

Let me just share with Members that 
they are going to be back talking to 
the Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation about their transpor- 
tation problems. We worked very dili- 
gently in this House last year to pass 
the intermodal transportation bill, and 
we did something special. We had the 
guts to follow the pay-as-you-go prin- 
ciple, and we voted to increase the 
taxes on gasoline by 2½ cents. That is 
what we did because we stuck with the 
budget rules. We stuck with the facts 
as they should have been, and this Con- 
gress had the courage to make that de- 
cision. 

Let me tell Members what we are 
doing in this budget resolution. We are 
cutting $1.8 billion out of the trust 
fund money for the highway program. 
We are cutting $1.4 billion out of the 
transit program for the transit part of 
the bill or we are cutting $3.2 billion of 
the trust money that we voted for the 
transportation program. We are cut- 
ting it out and allocating it to other 
programs. So Members can take this 
home when they are running for reelec- 
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tion and tell the people this point. You 
voted for the 242 cents to increase the 
gas tax which amounted to $3 billion, 
and when you voted for the trust 
money for the trust fund you met all of 
the requirements, and then you cut $3.4 
billion out of the money, so that 2% 
cents that you put your careers on the 
line for to increase the taxes on gaso- 
line, you lose it all, you lose it all be- 
cause it is being transferred to other 
programs. I say that is fundamentally 
wrong. 

Let me close on this one point, if I 
may. What gets me here is that we 
have the city of Los Angeles that blows 
up in our face, and it is the discussion 
of everybody in this Congress from the 
President on down as to what we 
should do about it. Is it not interesting 
that we are going to be short $100 mil- 
lion in Los Angeles as far as their tran- 
sit program is concerned, and in order 
to be able to get the very same people 
who need jobs and have to get around 
the city, Los Angeles, CA, is going to 
have to raise an additional $100 million 
for the city of Los Angeles just to get 
the people to work, or they are going 
to have to double the rate. 

That is fundamentally bad budgeting. 
It is not honest, and it does not follow 
the votes of this House where the 
transportation program is involved. 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROE. Of course I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. He has 
made these concerns known before. 

I think the gentleman will agree with 
me, however, that under the budget 
rules that we operate, that is essen- 
tially what happens. That falls into an 
allocation that is given to the Appro- 
priations Committee, and therefore it 
falls under the cap. And obviously if we 
could exceed the cap, or perhaps break 
the walls down, then we could have 
provided the additional funding. But 
unfortunately, that did not happen. 

Mr. ROE. This is nothing personal to 
the good chairman, but it is a phony 
budget. By God, if you voted to raise 
the money and you are taxing people 
an additional 2½ cents a gallon of gaso- 
line, and it is trust money to be used 
for that purpose, and it is heralded as 
the most important bill we passed in 
this Congress, then the rules are 
phony. 

Mr. PANETTA. I know, but the gen- 
tleman knows that we do not take 
trust money and automatically spend 
it. It has to go through the Appropria- 
tion Committees and it operates within 
the caps. 

Mr. ROE. That is not the point. The 
chairman, this chairman understands 
that from the Transportation Commit- 
tee. What Iam simply saying to you is 
if you believe in something in this life, 
by God you have to stand up and say it. 
What I am saying is nothing personal 
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to the gentleman, but I am saying that 
this system is phony, and in effect we 
raised the taxes on the people of this 
country and we are using the money 
for other purposes. That is not fair, and 
I intend to vote no, and I trust every- 
body else will vote no. 

Mr. GRADISON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. Mc- 
MILLAN], a member of the Committee 
on the Budget. 

Mr. MCMILLAN of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding me the time. 

Mr. Speaker, it really is delightful to 
see colleagues on the other side of the 
aisle fighting with each other over this 
issue. I think we are going to have to 
have some of that, because solving our 
budget problems is going to ultimately 
require bipartisan support, in all hon- 
esty. And we started out, and I think 
we did a pretty good job of doing that 
in the budget hearings all this year. I 
probably have spent as many hours in 
those hearings and caucuses of the full 
committee as anyone else, hundreds of 
hours, but I share the ranking mem- 
ber’s resentment that as part of the 
conference we were not even invited 
into the process and were presented 
with a finished document only yester- 
day, which still raises more questions 
than it answers, and I hope that in the 
future we can improve on that. 

I would dearly like to believe that 
this budget adhered to the Budget En- 
forcement Act, that it stuck to the 
caps, that it seriously began to come to 
grips with out-of-control entitlement 
spending, and that it had seriously ad- 
dressed the fiscal and tax disincentives 
against economic growth and produc- 
tivity. At a time when we are collec- 
tively, in my judgment, moving to ap- 
prove a balanced budget constitutional 
amendment, one would think that we 
were prepared to get on with it. 

Passing the balanced budget amend- 
ment and then passing the legislation 
to adhere to it will require far more 
difficult choices than we have been 
willing to exercise in this budget or in 
the past. We are not making much 
progress if this budget is the standard. 

It does adhere to the defense caps, al- 
though it does include a number of un- 
necessary expenditures in defense that 
could go further to deficit reduction. It 
does appear to meet domestic caps, 
with one fudge factor which the rank- 
ing member has so well described of 
$2.8 billion which it leaves up in the air 
for some future reconciliation. And I 
think that members of the Budget 
Committee are going to have to be 
challenged to make darn sure that that 
$2.8 billion is realized. 

But worse, it only addresses half of 
the budget problem. 
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It fails to address out-of-control enti- 
tlement spending, and that is our real 
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challenge. This budget should have 
begun to address what the Budget En- 
forcement Act failed to address, and 
that is the fact that entitlement spend- 
ing is growing at a rate of in excess of 
8 percent per year and is the primary 
reason why, as we look out 5 years 
ahead, we can see deficits of $330 bil- 
lion, probably as good as $200 billion, 
and worse beyond that. 

Mr. Speaker, if we are going to solve 
the budget problem in this country, if 
we are going to solve the deficit prob- 
lem in this country, we are going to 
have to come to grips with entitlement 
spending. 

I am going to vote against this budg- 
et, because it fails to come to grips 
with that problem, and I hope we will 
have a Congress next time prepared to 
make some of the kinds of tough deci- 
sions. 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. FRANK], a member of the 
Committee on the Budget. 

Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, to begin, I have to express my 
disappointment with the point made by 
the gentleman from New Jersey for 
this reason: I agree with him that the 
system is flawed, but the point that 
the chairman of the Committee on the 
Budget made is a very forceful one. 

Under the rules, we could not have 
done, under the laws, what the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey wanted. He 
said we vote this extra transportation 
money, it came out of trust funds, it 
should have all been spent, but the 
Budget Enforcement Act did not dis- 
criminate between trust fund money 
and other money. So the fact that it 
was trust fund money generated by a 
gas tax did not give the Committee on 
the Budget the mandate to spend that 
over and above the cap. Therefore, 
while I share the gentleman’s anguish, 
I cannot agree with him that it is a 
reason for voting against this budget. 

It was a reason to vote for the bill, 
which unfortunately failed, that would 
have allowed us to use military savings 
for domestic purposes. Once that bill 
failed, we were unable to comply. 

Beyond that, I was not surprised to 
hear some of my colleagues on the 
other side announce that they would 
vote against the budget conference 
agreement, because this is not one of 
those years in which many of them are 
going to vote for budgets of any kind 
or offer any kinds of budgets. The 
President’s budget, not the original 
one, but the President’s budget as they 
reformulated it, was offered, and it got 
a minority of Republican votes, not 
House votes, Republican votes. As I 
counted up this year, 81 Republicans 
have voted for any budget at all, and 80 
voted for no budget. 

The Republicans have now been talk- 
ing about things that they would have 
liked to have seen in the budget, but 
they did not offer them as amendments 
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by and large. I do not remember, as a 
member of the Committee on the Budg- 
et, a Republican amendment to seri- 
ously challenge entitlements. 

These are very difficult mandates 
that we have got. Take the statutes 
that govern the budget process, take 
the caps in place, take the demands in 
society, it is very hard to come up with 
a budget, and so half the Republicans 
faced with that hard job did a very sen- 
sible thing. They punted. They were for 
none of the above. They did not even 
offer amendments that would have car- 
ried it out. 

Now, as to the budget itself, I am dis- 
appointed with some aspects of it, but 
I believe that the Committee on the 
Budget and the conferees in particular 
did as good a job as it was possible for 
them to do within these constraints. 
There is too much military spending 
here in the next year, in my judgment. 
The Senate forced us to raise our num- 
ber a little bit, but, remember, the 
budget number on defense is a ceiling. 
It is not a floor. Nothing will stop us 
from getting up and, for instance, not 
buying five more B-2 bombers, for 
which there is no conceivable military 
justification of $2 billion-plus. I am 
sorry we voted for the Seawolf, but we 
do not have to repeat those mistakes. 

We can reduce troops overseas. We 
can cut the B-2 bomber. 

So I intend to vote for this budget, 
and given the fact that the walls could 
not come down, it does as well by the 
domestic program as it was legally pos- 
sible for the chairman to do. 

With regard to the military, we are 
now able, when the authorization 
comes to the floor, to make some cuts, 
and either put that into the deficit or 
try to use it in other ways. 

Mr. GRADISON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Arizona [Mr. KOLBE], a 
member of the Committee on the Budg- 
et. 

Mr. KOLBE. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
oppose this conference report. 

The report is what I expected. Not a 
real grinder. The agreement contains 
spending targets that are within the 
budget authority and outlay caps set 
for defense, international affairs, and 
domestic discretionary spending by the 
budget summit agreement enacted in 
1990. 

If there were any discrepancies in 
spending levels between the two resolu- 
tions, the conferees either split the dif- 
ference or moved closer to the House 
passed mark. And the spending levels 
for discretionary programs are $6.4 bil- 
lion in both budget authority and out- 
lays lower than what CBO states is 
necessary to maintain current services. 

So the conferees just moved the fur- 
niture around a bit at the table. The 
Democrats’ table, that is. 

Mr. Speaker, I will not waste time 
talking about the numbers in the con- 
ference report, or the lack of Repub- 
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lican consultation that occurred during 
the conference, or the process by which 
this agreement was rushed to the floor, 
or the failure to meet the deadline con- 
tained in the budget act. It is the same 
ol’ song that Republicans continue to 
sing. 

Frankly, the main event occurred 
during consideration of the House- 
passed resolution, when Democrats in- 
sisted on bringing a schizophrenic reso- 
lution to the floor for consideration—a 
resolution that contained two different 
budget blue prints: A plan that would 
have spent the peace dividend and a 
plan B that retained the firewalls. 
Thankfully, a majority of my col- 
leagues cast a fiscally responsible vote 
to defeat legislation removing the fire- 
walls—thus retaining the separate cat- 
egories and directing savings to deficit 
reduction. 

Now, today I will take issue with the 
fact that this conference agreement 
fails miserably to address the manda- 
tory side of the budget equation. The 
agreement assumes $2 billion in un- 
specified savings in entitlements or 
other mandatory programs in each of 
the fiscal years 1993 through 1997. 
Sounds adequate right? Wrong. 

To put it in perspective, mandatory 
programs for 1993 now amount to $766.8 
billion in spending per year—$980.6 bil- 
lion including interest. They are pro- 
jected to grow at an average of 7.2 per- 
cent over the next 5 years. Mandatory 
programs now account for two-thirds of 
Federal spending. Apart from returning 
to strong economic growth, slowing the 
growth of mandatory programs is the 
most important key to bringing the 
deficit under control, not defense or do- 
mestic discretionary cuts. Now you tell 
me if you think a $2 billion cut is any- 
thing more than a drop in the bucket. 

In a few short weeks—this House will 
vote on constitutionally mandating a 
balanced budget amendment. There 
will be a lot of talk about tough 
choices, fiscal discipline, spending pri- 
orities and the shambles our fiscal 
house is in. And it will all be true. 
Anyone versed in budget matters 
knows that mandatory and entitlement 
spending must be a part of any imple- 
menting plan. This conference report 
lacks any fiscal discipline, and I can 
not endorse such a report. 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. DURBIN], another member of the 
Committee on the Budget. 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding me this 
time. 

Mr. Speaker, I have listened to this 
debate. Mr. Chairman, you just cannot 
win. From one side of the aisle, you cut 
too much. From the other side, you 
have not cut enough. And the votes are 
not there to pass a budget resolution 
unless people come forward and say we 
are going to have to pass this resolu- 
tion as at least a step forward. 
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Unfortunately, everyone can always 
think of a way to improve on the situa- 
tion, and that is what you are faced 
with in the debate this afternoon. Just 
yesterday there was a sight on this 
floor I have not seen in a number of 
years: Over 200 Members of this House 
of Representatives queued up right 
here in front of the desk and walked up 
to sign on to a discharge petition so 
that they could discharge a resolution 
called for a constitutional amendment 
to balance the budget. As has been al- 
luded to by several other speakers, it is 
likely to be debated in the next several 
weeks. It is possible that it will pass. 
Many people across America will ap- 
plaud it. 

What we try to say in this budget 
resolution is that we should not think 
that is the end of the discussion by a 
long shot. 

I asked for an amendment, and it was 
agreed to by both the House and Sen- 
ate conferees, and it says basically 
this, that if Congress proposes by a 
two-thirds vote a constitutional 
amendment requiring the President to 
submit, and Congress to approve, a bal- 
anced budget, then the President and 
the Congress should reduce the deficit 
in fiscal year 1993, and that is the one 
starting in October, by an amount con- 
sistent with the Congressional Budget 
Office’s estimate of what is necessary 
to achieve a path to a balanced budget. 

How much more will need to be cut 
from this budget if we vote for a bal- 
anced budget? The Congressional Budg- 
et Office says probably $40 billion. Our 
chairman, the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. PANETTA], and others labored 
for months to cut $4.8 billion out of 
this budget, and he cannot get a con- 
sensus on the floor today for it. Oh, 
people are all for budget-cutting. Hang 
on tight, folks. With a balanced-budget 
amendment, we are going to revisit 
this and cut another $40 billion. 

What is this going to mean? The 
urban policy that all the press con- 
ferences have been about, that is going 
to go up in smoke just like Los Ange- 
les. We are going to slice Social Secu- 
rity, mince Medicare, eviscerate the 
veterans, give your condolences to the 
collider, bye-bye to the B-2, sayonara 
to the Seawolf, farewell to space sta- 
tion Freedom. It is all gone, $40 billion 
of it. 

Are these cuts necessary? You bet 
they are. Will they be tough? You bet 
they will be. But the people who think 
they can just sign on to a petition or 
an amendment and not be here for the 
dirty work are dead wrong. 
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I hope the people of America hold the 
Congress accountable. 

Do you want a balanced budget 
amendment? Live with it. Make the 
choices. Cut the $40 billion. 

You saw what it took when we sat 
down and tried to cut $4 billion. We 
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cannot even get support from the Re- 
publican side to do that. 

I hope they are around after the bal- 
anced budget amendment is considered. 

Mr. GRADISON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
SANTORUM], a member of the Commit- 
tee on the Budget. 

Mr. SANTORUM. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding me 
this time. 

Mr. Speaker, I just wanted to come 
up and follow up on my colleague, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DURBIN] 
and say that I agree with him. He is ab- 
solutely right. If we can stand up here 
and say we are for a balanced budget 
resolution, and yet we do not have the 
nerve and the gall to do anything in 
this budget or anything else in any 
other appropriations bill that I see 
coming down the line to reduce the def- 
icit, it is all pandering. It means noth- 
ing. The balanced budget resolution 
means absolutely nothing. 

As the chairman will tell you and as 
the ranking member will tell you, we 
have offered amendments in the Budget 
Committee to reduce the deficit. We 
tried to put some real spending reduc- 
tions in here, trying to come under- 
neath the caps, instead of just comply- 
ing with what this agreement was in 
1990. It was soundly defeated, over- 
whelmingly defeated, not even a 
change on the floor. 

I do agree with the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. DURBIN]. I have sympathy 
for the chairman of the committee. I 
think he is very well-intentioned try- 
ing to do things to reduce the deficit, 
but there just does not seem to be the 
political will in this institution to real- 
ly come at the problem, and yes, take 
a little bit out of each of our hides on 
things that we may actually care 
about; but realize that for the long- 
term future of this Nation and for the 
long-term future of this Government, 
we need to make these tough decisions. 
There is no political will to do that. 

I hope, Mr. Speaker, and I encourage 
the gentlemen here who are supporting 
the balanced budget amendment that 
this will be an impetus for us to face up 
and start making these tough deci- 
sions, but it is not going to be auto- 
matic. We are going to have to come 
down here and realize that this deficit, 
which I think under this budget is $362 
billion, that is if you count the Social 
Security trust fund, almost $400 bil- 
lion; that is, $400 billion we are going 
to spend more this year than we are 
going to take in, $400 billion. I mean, 
that is almost incomprehensible that 
we are going to do that and again leave 
it for our children to pay for the rest of 
our lives. It is not fair. 

If you want to talk about all the 
things that go wrong down here, you 
want to talk about the real crimes that 
have been committed down here, what 
we are going to do here on the floor of 
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the House today by not facing the 
music, by being able to look, and I see 
in the gallery young kids up there, and 
to look at these kids and say that we 
are mortgaging their future, that little 
girl up there being held in the arms of 
her mother, we are going to say to you, 
“You are going to be paying for the 
rest of your life what we are doing here 
today because we can’t face the music 
and do what is right for America.“ 

It is a crime. 

Mr. GRADISON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. ALLEN]. 

(Mr. ALLEN asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to this conference report. 
This conference report as it stands, we 
got a 3-page memorandum from the 
chairman, the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. PANETTA] to kind of explain 
what was in it. Then you can go to 
these documents that were available a 
few hours ago with marked up lines 
and various language amendments, 
that is simply insufficient time for 
anyone to truly say that you have had 
intelligent consideration of what is in 
this conference report. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
GRADISON], the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. ROE], and many others 
have talked about the specific defects 
in this conference report. The bottom 
line of this conference report is that 
they are admitting to a deficit of ap- 
proximately $327 billion. If you take 
Social Security out of the accounting 
scheme, it is about a $393 billion defi- 
cit. 

Now, this again came through earlier 
this morning. 

There is no better time, this is a 
prime example of that there is no bet- 
ter time to vote on and pass a balanced 
budget constitutional amendment with 
this deficit looming over the American 
people and our economy. 

It is necessary to force a discipline, 
and the Congress should vote for this 
constitutional amendment with protec- 
tion for taxpayers against taxation and 
spending, with limits on taxing and 
spending, to protect them from carry- 
ing on this burden of the national defi- 
cit and debt. 

Second, after that rescission fiasco 
we had a couple weeks ago, it is clear 
that we must give to the President the 
power of the line-item veto so we can 
have the President single out some of 
the squandering expenditures for need- 
less and embarrassing wasteful 
projects, such as studying cow manure 
disposal and Vidalia onion storage and 
all sorts of things that are not in the 
national interest with this deficit. 

I have introduced a resolution, House 
Resolution 447, which is different than 
the other balanced budget amendment, 
in it. It also has the line item veto. It 
is responsible, workable, and an effec- 
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tive means to discipline this profligate 
Federal spending. 

Mr. Speaker, hard-working Ameri- 
cans, their families, their children and 
grandchildren, deserve this and not 
this budgetary charade. 

Mr. GRADISON. Mr. Speaker, let me 
conclude and urge my colleagues to 
vote no“ on this conference report on 
the budget for fiscal year 1993. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time, and I yield back the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume to 
conclude this debate. 

Mr. Speaker, I think all of us are 
aware of the anger and frustration that 
exists among the American people 
today when they look at Washington, 
and their greatest fear is that somehow 
the President and the Congress cannot 
get their act together to be able to 
handle the business of the country. So 
they are angry about those who do not 
assume the responsibility for dealing 
with Government and with the issues 
involving Government. They are tired 
of people who take the easy way out. 
The easiest thing to do in this institu- 
tion is to vote no. It is the easiest 
thing to do, to vote no on budget reso- 
lutions, to vote no on budget agree- 
ments, to vote no on efforts to try to 
achieve savings of one kind or another, 
and then to take the easy way out to 
vote for a balanced budget amendment 
and get up and give a speech about how 
dedicated people are to reducing the 
deficit, when it does not count because 
you are not voting on issues and be- 
cause you will not vote on issues. 

A few weeks ago we added $7.3 billion 
to the deficit just like that. Most peo- 
ple who give the best speeches in this 
place on the importance of reducing 
the deficit went up and voted for that 
because it pleased a certain constitu- 
ency out there. 

I understand what goes on here, but I 
need to appeal to Members who care 
about assuming the responsibility of 
running this institution and of running 
the Government. That is what I appeal 
to. 

The American public wants to see us 
assume some responsibility here, not 
just always to attack others, not at- 
tack the inability somehow not to do 
things. 

The problem is we need to get a budg- 
et resolution in place. This budget res- 
olution makes decisions. They are not 
easy. The decision is to stay within the 
budget agreement. That means we have 
got to stay within the caps established 
by the budget agreement. That means 
$6.4 billion has to be cut from current 
levels, 6.4 billion. 

Ask the members of the Appropriate 
Committee if that is going to be an 
easy task. 

Ask the members of the Defense 
Committee if achieving $11 billion in 
savings is going to be an easy task. 
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That is what this budget resolution 
does. We say we are going to stick to 
the budget agreement. We are going to 
achieve these savings. We try to iden- 
tify the priorities that we care about in 
education, in health care, in jobs, and 
infrastructure; but the bottom line is 
that we have to live within a certain 
discipline. This budget resolution does 
that. 

I recognize that there are those, as I 
said, who will vote for no resolution 
ever, the President's or anybody else’s, 
because that is the easy way out. 

Mr. Speaker, I appeal to Members, do 
not take the easy way out. Show the 
American public that we can assume 
some responsibility in this institution. 
Adopt this budget conference report. 

Mr. FAZIO. Mr. Speaker, | rise today in sup- 
port of House Concurrent Resolution 287, the 
conference agreement on the budget resolu- 
tion for fiscal year 1993. 

First, | would like to commend Chairman 
PANETTA and the members and staff of the 
Budget Committee for protecting the priorities 
that we here in the House established when 
we passed our budget resolution in March. 
They have managed to produce an end prod- 
uct that is fiscally sound, focuses on our cur- 
rent needs, and attacks the deficit. 

The Budget Committee has worked with our 
colleagues in the Senate and negotiated a 
conference agreement that rejects the Presi- 
dent’s cuts in Medicare, mass transit, commu- 
nity development, and economic development, 
and achieves $7.1 billion in defense savings. 
But, because of the restriction in the Budget 
Enforcement Act of 1990, these discretionary 
defense savings cannot be used to take care 
of necessities here at home. 

Lacking the flexibility to divert any of these 
defense savings to meet domestic needs, the 
conference agreement still does not ask our 
most vulnerable citizens—the unemployed, the 
underinsured, our senior citizens and retirees, 
our veterans, our children—to bear the brunt 
of our need to have fiscal discipline. Even 
though the $7.1 billion that we saved in de- 
fense cannot be used for our domestic pro- 
grams, the Democratic budget conference 
agreement allows us to make the much-need- 
ed investment in our critical programs—health, 
education, jobs, economic growth, and conver- 
sion. We are even able to assume increases 
in some priorities like education, employment, 
health, and housing. 

Those of us on the appropriations commit- 
tee will now face tough challenges as we 
begin to make some hard choices—not be- 
tween domestic priorities and other needs, but 
among all the important programs that Amer- 
ican families rely on for help in meeting their 
basic, everyday needs. Without the flexibility 
to use our defense savings for domestic pro- 
grams, we will be $6.4 billion short of what we 
need to maintain this year's services. There 
are difficult decisions ahead. 

Regardless, Mr. Speaker, | am confident 
that, armed with the support that this con- 
ference agreement gives to our pressing do- 
mestic priorities, we will be able to meet this 
challenge. We will be able to build on its 
framework by managing our present respon- 
sibilities and commitments and investing in our 
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future, thereby meeting America’s needs. | 
urge my colleagues—on both sides of the 
aisle—to support passage of this conference 


Mr. STENHOLM. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to express my qualified support for House 
Concurrent Resolution 287, the budget resolu- 
tion for fiscal year 1993. 

There is a saying, “Where you stand de- 
pends on where you sit,” and that is precisely 
why | say my support is qualified. When | sit 
looking backward at how business is usually 
done around here, | take the stand that this 
resolution is quite good. | hasten to point out 
that the single largest reason it is good from 
a fiscal responsibility perspective is because 
this body made the decision to keep its work 
on the firewalls. That vote represented a bold, 
new resoluteness by the House and enabled 
us to actually move towards deficit reduction. 

However, when | sit looking forward at how 
much must be done to achieve a balanced 
budget 5 to 10 years from now, | take the 
stand that we could have done a lot better. In 
fact, the House did do a lot better in the reso- 
lution we passed in March, compared to the 
conference report. Knowing how hard it is to 
save and how easy it is to spend around here, 
| am disappointed that the conference agree- 
ment allows a deficit $2.1 billion greater than 
the original House-passed resolution. 

| am also disappointed that in this year's 
budget resolution we entirely avoided the 
issue of entitlement spending. Even a cursory 
examination of our national spending points 
out the inevitability of dealing with interest 
payments and entitlement spending if we are 
to have money to spend on any other pro- 
grams. | hope that the Budget Committee, on 
which | am proud to serve, as well as this en- 
tire body is able to read the handwriting on the 
wall and will face entitlement reform next year. 

| will vote for this resolution because | think 
it moves us a step in the right direction, and 
| want to affirm that movement. | look forward 
in the next few weeks and months to taking 
far greater steps toward deficit reduction and 
an ultimately balanced budget. 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. Mr. Speaker, 
| rise in opposition to the conference report on 
the fiscal 1993 budget resolution, House Con- 
current Resolution 287. It does not move us 
far enough down the road of genuine deficit 
reduction. 

The conference report is marginally better 
than the President's budget. It reduces de- 
fense spending by curbing wasteful practices 
and cutting some big ticket weapons made ob- 
solete by the end of the cold war. This resolu- 
tion begins to tackle the excessive amount of 
overhead in Government programs by making 
cuts of some $2 billion. It seeks to achieve a 
better balance in Federal priorities by giving 
greater weight to investments in human re- 
sources such as education and health care. 
For these and other improvements to the 
President's budget request, | tip my hat to the 
chairman of the Budget Committee, Rep- 
resentative PANETTA. 

On the other hand, | am obligated to oppose 
the budget conference report because it 
leaves our fundamental budget problems al- 
most untouched. The resolution actually in- 
creases the allowable deficit by $2 billion over 
the House-passed budget level. The total defi- 
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cit will be over $400 billion, once we exclude 
the Social Security trust fund surplus from the 
deficit calculation. The $2 billion increase oc- 
curs because the conferees accepted the Sen- 
ate’s higher defense level—an anachronism in 
the post-cold war era. | simply refuse to be 
part of the business-as-usual approach which 
defers tough decisions on the budget for an- 
other year. 

At the same time, Chairman PANETTA has a 
point: It’s easy to vote against a budget but it’s 
tough to propose a better approach. Two 
years ago, | did propose an alternative with 
our colleague, Mr. OBEY of Wisconsin. This 
year, | would again endorse many of those 

more progressive tax system, 
defense cuts, and elimination of spe- 
cial interest subsidies. But the deficit problem 
is more severe and so must be the cure. We 
need to pass a balanced budget amendment 
and a line-item veto to give both the President 
and Congress the tools of greater fiscal dis- 
cipline. We must also get aggressive about 
Government waste and cutting the excessive 
overhead and duplication in Government 
which waste tax dollars and sap programs. | 
have worked with a group of my colleagues to 
propose management reforms which could 
save $60 to $85 billion. We further must de- 
mand that the President negotiate burden 
sharing agreements with our allies to dramati- 
cally reduce our overseas defense spending. 

With boldness and determination, we can 
turn the corner on deficit reduction. | regret 
that the resolution before us today falls short 
of the mark. 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MFUME). Without objection, the pre- 
vious question is ordered on the con- 
ference report. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the conference report. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. GRADISON. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
dently, a quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 209, nays 
207, not voting 19, as follows: 


Evi- 


{Roll No. 139] 
YEAS—209 

Abercrombie Blackwell Coleman (TX) 
Ackerman Bonior Collins (MI) 
Alexander Borski Cooper 
Anderson Boucher Cox (IL) 
Andrews (ME) Brewster Coyne 
Andrews (TX) Brooks Darden 
Annunzio Browder de la Garza 
Aspin Bruce DeFazio 
Atkins Bryant DeLauro 
Bacchus Bustamante Derrick 
Beilenson Campbell (CO) Dicks 
Bennett Cardin Dingell 
Berman Dixon 
Bevill Clay Donnelly 
Bilbray Clement Dooley 


Hoagland 
Hochbrueckner 
Horn 
Hoyer 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hutto 
Jefferson 
Johnson (SD) 
Johnston 
Jones (NC) 
Jontz 
Kanjorski 
Kaptur 
Kennedy 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kleczka 
Kopetski 
Kostmayer 
LaFalce 


Coleman (MO) 
Combest 
Condit 
Conyers 
Costello 
Coughlin 

Cox (CA) 
Cramer 

Crane 


McCloskey 
M. 


McDermott 
McHugh 
McMillen (MD) 
McNulty 


Moody 


Neal (MA) 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
Obey 

Olin 

Olver 

Ortiz 
Owens (NY) 
Pallone 
Panetta 
Parker 
Pastor 
Patterson 
Payne (NJ) 
Payne (VA) 
Pease 


Pelosi 

Penny 
Perkins 
Peterson (FL) 


NAYS—207 


Cunningham 
Davis 
DeLay 
Dellums 
Dickinson 
Doolittle 


Emerson 
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Sikorski 


Slaughter 
Solarz 


Taylor (MS) 
Thomas (GA) 
Thornton 


Lent 

Lewis (CA) 
Lewis (FL) 
Lightfoot 
Lipinski 
Livingston 
Lowery (CA) 
Machtley 
Marlenee 
Martin 
McCandless 
McCollum 
McDade 


McEwen Ridge Solomon 
McGrath Riggs Spence 
McMillan (NC) Rinaldo Staggers 
Meyers Ritter Stark 
Michel Roberts Stearns 
Miller (CA) Roe Stokes 
Miller (OH) Roemer Stump 
Miller (WA) Rogers 
Molinari Rohrabacher Swett 
Moorhead Ros-Lehtinen Tauzin 
Morella Roth Taylor (NC) 
Myers Roukema Thomas (CA) 
Nagle Russo Thomas (WY) 
Neal (NC) Sanders Traficant 
Nichols Santorum Upton 
Nussle Savage Valentine 
Orton Saxton Vander Jagt 
Owens (UT) Schaefer Visclosky 
Oxley Schiff Volkmer 
Paxon Schroeder Vucanovich 
Peterson (MN) Schulze Walker 
Petri Sensenbrenner Walsh 
Pickett Shaw Weber 
Porter Weldon 
Poshard Shuster Wolf 
Pursell Skeen Wylie 
Rahall Smith (1A) Yates 
Ramstad Smith (NJ) Young (AK) 
Ravenel Smith (OR) Young (FL) 
Regula Smith (TX) Zeliff 
Rhodes Snowe Zimmer 

NOT VOTING—19 
Anthony Dwyer Morrison 
AuCoin Hatcher Oakar 
Boxer Jenkins Packard 
Broomfield Jones (GA) Quillen 
Campbell (CA) Levine (CA) Ray 
Collins (IL) McCrery 
Dannemeyer Moran 
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The Clerk announced the following 


On this vote: 

Mr. Ray for, with Mr. Packard against. 

Mr. Anthony for, with Mr. Quillen against. 

Messrs. DELLUMS, VISCLOSKY, 
CRAMER, and SWETT changed their 
vote from yea“ to nay.“ 

Mr. COLEMAN of Texas and Mr. 
WASHINGTON changed their vote from 
“nay” to yea.“ 

So the conference report was agreed 
to. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. MORAN. Mr. Speaker, during roll 
call vote No. 139 on House Concurrent 
Resolution 287 I was unavoidably de- 
tained. Had I been present I would have 
voted “Yea.” 


PROVIDING FOR ADJOURNMENT 
OF THE HOUSE FROM THURS- 
DAY, MAY 21, 1992, TO TUESDAY, 
MAY 26, 1992, AND ADJOURNMENT 
OR RECESS OF THE SENATE 
FROM THURSDAY, MAY 21, 1992, 
OR FRIDAY, MAY 22, 1992, TO 
MONDAY, JUNE 1, 1992 


Mr. DERRICK. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged concurrent resolution (H, 
Con. Res. 323), and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The Clerk read the concurrent reso- 
lution, as follows: 
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H. Con. RES. 323 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the 
Senate concurring), That when the House ad- 
journs on Thursday, May 21, 1992, it stand ad- 
journed until noon on Tuesday, May 26, 1992, 
or until noon on the second day after Mem- 
bers are notified to reassemble pursuant to 
section 2 of this concurrent resolution, 
whichever occurs first, and that when the 
Senate recesses or adjourns at the close of 
business on Thursday, May 21, 1992, or Fri- 
day, May 22, 1992, pursuant to a motion made 
by the Majority Leader, or his designee, in 
accordance with this resolution, it stand re- 
cessed or adjourned until Monday, June 1, 
1992, at such time as may be specified by the 
Majority Leader or his designee in the mo- 
tion to recess or adjourn, or until noon on 
the second day after Members are notified to 
reassemble pursuant to section 2 of this con- 
current resolution, whichever occurs first. 

SEC. 2. The Speaker of the House and the 
Majority Leader of the Senate, acting jointly 
after consultation with the Minority Leader 
of the House and the Minority Leader of the 
Senate, shall notify the Members of the 
House and the Senate, respectively to reas- 
semble whenever, in their opinion, the public 
interest shall warrant it. 


The concurrent resolution was agreed 
to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


COMPREHENSIVE NATIONAL 
ENERGY POLICY ACT 


Mr. DERRICK. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 464 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


H. REs. 464 


Resolved, That during the further consider- 
ation of the bill (H.R. 776) to provide for im- 
proved energy efficiency, no amendment to 
the amendment in the nature of a substitute 
made in order as original text by House Res- 
olution 459 shall be in order except the 
amendments printed in the report of the 
Committee on Rules accompanying this res- 
olution or as specified herein. Said amend- 
ments shall be considered in the order and 
manner specified in the report and shall be 
considered as having been read. Said amend- 
ments shall be debatable for the period speci- 
fied in the report, equally divided and con- 
trolled by the proponent and a Member op- 
posed thereto. Said amendments shall not be 
subject to amendment except as specified in 
the report. All points of order against the 
amendments printed in the report are hereby 
waived. 

SEC. 2. It shall be in order at any time for 
the chairman of the Committee on Energy 
and Commerce to offer amendments en bloc, 
consisting of amendments and modifications 
in the text of any amendment which are ger- 
mane thereto, printed in the report of the 
Committee on Rules. Such amendments en 
bloc shall be considered as having been read, 
shall not be subject to amendment, or to a 
demand for a division of the question in the 
House or in the Committee of the Whole. 
Such amendments en bloc shall be debatable 
for not to exceed twenty minutes, equally di- 
vided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Energy and Commerce. The original pro- 
ponents of the amendments offered en bloc 
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shall have permission to insert statements in 
the Congressional Record immediately be- 
fore the disposition of the amendments en 
bloc. All points of order against said amend- 
ments en bloc are hereby waived. 

Sec. 3. At the conclusion of the consider- 
ation of the bill for amendment, the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and any Member may demand 
a separate vote in the House on any amend- 
ment adopted in the Committee of the Whole 
to the bill or to the amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute made in order as original 
text by House Resolution 459. The previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit with or without in- 
structions. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MFUME). The gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. DERRICK] is recognized 
for 1 hour. 

Mr. DERRICK. Mr. Speaker, for the 
purposes of debate only, I yield the cus- 
tomary 30 minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. MCEWEN], pending 
which I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. During consideration of 
this resolution, all time yielded is for 
the purpose of debate only. 

Mr. DERRICK. Mr. Speaker, House 
Resolution 464 is the second of two 
rules providing for consideration of 
H.R. 776, the Comprehensive National 
Energy Policy Act. This rule will allow 
the House to complete consideration of 
the final titles of H.R. 776. 

For those titles under consideration 
today, the rule makes in order only 
amendments printed in the report of 
the Committee on Rules or specified in 
the rule. The amendments will be con- 
sidered in the order and manner speci- 
fied in the report and for the time spec- 
ified, equally divided and controlled by 
a proponent and a Member opposed. 
The amendments will not be subject to 
amendment except as specified and all 
points of order against the amend- 
ments are waived. 

The rule permits the chairman of the 
Energy and Commerce Committee to 
offer amendments en bloc consisting of 
the text of amendments printed in the 
report and germane modifications. The 
amendments en bloc are not amendable 
nor subject to a demand for a division. 
The en bloc amendments will be debat- 
able for 20 minutes equally divided by 
the chairman and ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Energy 
and Commerce and all points of order 
against the en bloc amendments are 
waived. 

In addition, the original proponents 
of the amendments en bloc have au- 
thority to insert statements in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. Finally, the 
rule provides for one motion to recom- 
mit with or without instructions. 

Mr. Speaker, this rule will allow the 
House to complete consideration of 
H.R. 776, the Comprehensive National 
Energy Policy Act. This is the first 
broad energy legislation considered by 
the House in over a decade. 
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As I stated yesterday, 43 percent of 
the energy consumed in the United 
States is petroleum based. Today we 
import over half of the oil consumed in 
this country. Not since 1947 has the 
United States been energy independ- 
ent. The Persian Gulf war focused this 
Nation’s attention on the need to im- 
prove our future energy security. We 
can not remain vulnerable to energy 
supply disruptions and must secure a 
more stable energy future. H.R. 776 will 
help us achieve this goal. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 464 is 
a carefully crafted rule that will allow 
the House to complete consideration of 
legislation to help us secure a stable 
energy future for our Nation. I urge my 
colleagues to support the rule and the 
bill. 
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I urge my colleagues to support the 
rule and the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. MCEWEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I will not take up the 
time of the House to reiterate what has 
been so fairly and comprehensively ex- 
plained by my distinguished Rules 
Committee colleague from South Caro- 
lina, Mr. DERRICK, on the rule to ac- 
company H.R. 776, the Comprehensive 
National Energy Policy Act. The mi- 
nority has no objection to this rule. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the second rule 
on the energy bill. 

The first rule provided for the 5 hours 
of general debate and amendments in 
the first seven titles of H.R. 776. 

This second rule structures the 
amendment process for the remaining 
titles of this 30-title bill. 

This second rule provides for the con- 
sideration of a total of 21 additional 
amendments. The text of each of these 
amendments is printed in the report 
accompanying the rule. 

As the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina stated, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Commerce will 
be permitted to offer amendments en 
bloc consisting of the text of amend- 
ments printed in the report and ger- 
mane modifications of these amend- 
ments. 

However, I would like to bring to the 
attention of our colleagues here today 
an important provision of this bill 
which will take a significant step to- 
ward revitalizing an essential source of 
domestic energy production—uranium 
enrichment. 

As the sponsor of legislation designed 
to revive America’s flagging domestic 
uranium enrichment industry, I am es- 
pecially pleased to see that this com- 
prehensive package contains an impor- 
tant provision to create an independ- 
ent, Government-owned uranium en- 
richment corporation. I commend the 
chairman and ranking member of the 
lead committee, on Energy and Com- 
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merce, for their efforts to address this 
critical issue. I would also like to take 
this opportunity to thank the chair- 
man of the Rules Committee, Mr. 
MOAKLEY of Massachusetts, for bring- 
ing this rule before us that will enable 
Members to take up this proposal on 
the House floor today. 

For many years now, Congress has 
struggled with the idea of privatizing 
the Nation’s ailing uranium enrich- 
ment enterprise, or UEE, which is cur- 
rently managed by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Energy. Given that the enter- 
prise supplies 40 percent of our naval 
combat fleet, it is vital to our national 
security. As the sole producer of en- 
riched uranium for nuclear power reac- 
tors, which generate nearly 20 percent 
of the Nation’s electricity supply, a 
competitive, financially healthy enter- 
prise is critical to maintaining our en- 
ergy security as well. 

Unfortunately, as a Government 
agency, the Department of Energy sim- 
ply cannot compete as effectively as 
the uranium enrichment market re- 
quires. As a result, by the 1980's, we 
had lost more than 50 percent of the 
world market due to foreign competi- 
tion and an unsteady commitment to 
nuclear energy here in the United 
States. A private business entity, given 
the flexibility it needs to compete ef- 
fectively, would be better equipped to 
respond rapidly and appropriately to 
market signals in order to maximize 
profits and to minimize losses. 

As the investment firm of Smith Bar- 
ney, Harris Upham & Co., Inc., con- 
cluded in its May 1990 study of the 
DOE’s enrichment enterprise, an inde- 
pendent corporation would be able to 
“operate outside of the political and 
bureaucratic environment that has his- 
torically affected the business oper- 
ations of the UEE.“ 

By implementing a sound restructur- 
ing proposal, one which ensures the vi- 
ability and success of the new corpora- 
tion, and by developing advanced, more 
cost effective and efficient enrichment 
technology, we can preserve and rein- 
vigorate a valuable domestic industry. 
In so doing, we protect American jobs, 
we protect the labor force that is em- 
ployed at the Department’s current fa- 
cilities, and we promote quality en- 
richment services that are indeed made 
in the USA. 

During debate on title IX of the bill, 
I will offer an amendment that will 
guarantee that the site selection proc- 
ess for locating the AVLIS tech- 
nology—the next generation of ad- 
vanced uranium enrichment tech- 
nology presently being developed by 
DOE—is conducted in as fair and equi- 
table a manner as possible. My amend- 
ment specifically requires that the se- 
lection of a site for the AVLIS facility 
shall be made on a competitive basis, 
taking into consideration economic 
performance, environmental compat- 
ibility, and use of any existing facili- 
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ties. In this time of budget con- 
straints, I urge my colleagues to join 
me in seeing that the new corporation 
utilizes any existing facilities to the 
greatest extent possible, thereby mak- 
ing the best use of taxpayer money pre- 
viously invested in the Nation’s ura- 
nium enrichment activities. 

Finally, as many of my colleagues al- 
ready know, the issue of converting 
DOE's uranium enrichment enterprise 
into an independent corporation has 
been taken up legislatively on a num- 
ber of previous occasions. In fact, the 
Senate has approved restructuring leg- 
islation at least four different times in 
the past. With the inclusion of this im- 
portant restructuring provision in H.R. 
776, I am confident that the 102d Con- 
gress will take the proper steps to lay 
the foundation for securing a more effi- 
cient and less vulnerable domestic 
source of energy through enriched ura- 


nium. 
Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 


my time. 

Mr. DERRICK. Mr. Speaker, for pur- 
poses of debate only, I yield 2 minutes 
to the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding time 
to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of both 
this rule and the entire National En- 
ergy Policy Act. Passage of this bill 
will be an historic day for all those 
committed to seeing that the tragedy 
that occurred in Prince William Sound 
is not repeated along Florida’s precious 
Outer Continental Shelf. 

The Outer Continental Shelf in the 
southern Atlantic is one of America’s 
true environmental treasures. Florida’s 
coastal region is home to some of our 
Nation’s most unique natural resources 
and sea life. At the same time, Florid- 
ians depend on their coastal waters for 
a wide range of commercial and rec- 
reational activities. In short, a drilling 
disaster in these waters would have 
devastating environmental and eco- 
nomic consequences. 

The energy bill that we will debate 
today and hopefully pass contains pro- 
visions imposing a 10-year moratorium 
on leasing and preleasing activities 
along the Florida coast, mandating the 
cancellation of the suspended leases in 
the Florida Keys, and containing legis- 
lation I authored that will make it 
easier for the Secretary of the Interior 
to buy back all of the misguided leases 
sold during the Reagan administration. 

I feel that Chairmen MILLER and 
JONES have done an excellent job bal- 
ancing America’s long-term energy 
needs with the need to protect our nat- 
ural and ecological resources. I urge 
this House to support the rule and the 
bill on final passage. 

Mr. MCEWEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 9 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. FIELDS]. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
strong opposition to this modified 
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closed rule for H.R. 776, the so-called 
Comprehensive Energy Policy Act. 

While it may have been time consum- 
ing and inconvenient to consider doz- 
ens of separate amendments to this 
legislation, I am distressed that we 
have been denied an opportunity to de- 
bate several key amendments, includ- 
ing one proposed by myself and Con- 
gressman BILLY TAUZIN. 

Mr. Speaker, there is nothing in H.R. 
776 that either encourages the develop- 
ment of our energy resources or ad- 
dresses our growing dependence on for- 
eign oil imports. 

During the last 4 years, that depend- 
ence has increased from 27 to over 45 
percent of our energy needs. Unless we 
find new oil and gas resources, our for- 
eign dependence will grow to 60 to 70 
percent of our petroleum requirements 
by the year 2000. As a nation, we can ill 
afford to allow this to occur. 

I would ask each member to consider 
the following: 

First, production from Prudhoe Bay, 
AL, which now provides 25 percent of 
our energy, is falling and this decline 
will rapidly accelerate during the next 
10 years; 

Second, by the year 2010, the United 
States is expected to produce about 7.8 
million barrels per day, while we will 
consume 22.6 million. This represents a 
staggering shortfall of 14.8 million bar- 
rels per day. 

Third, the domestic oil industry rig 
utilization rate is now at its lowest 
point in history. In fact, even in the 
Gulf of Mexico, which is one of the few 
areas not entirely covered by mora- 
toria, the utilization rate is a paltry 41 
percent. 

Fourth, as recently as 5 years ago, 
our domestic energy industry invested 
nearly 70 percent of its capital here in 
the United States. Today, more than 
half of this capital is spent abroad be- 
cause the oil industry is being forced 
out by leasing moratoria, drilling bans, 
and other punitive actions. 

Fifth, the Department of the Interior 
just conducted an OCS lease sale in the 
central Gulf of Mexico. At that sale, it 
received the second lowest number of 
leasing bids in history. Further, the 
number of drilling plans being filed is 
down 26.7 percent. 

And sixth, according to the Depart- 
ment of Energy, the United States 
spends about $120 million each and 
every day to buy imported oil. It is the 
single largest component of our trade 
deficit. In 1991, we spent $56 billion to 
acquire imported crude oil and that 
represented nearly one-half of our total 
trade deficit. 

Mr. Speaker, there is an energy crisis 
in America. While it may not be as ob- 
vious as the gas lines of the 1970's, it is 
far more dangerous because we are sys- 
tematically destroying any incentive 
to invest and to find the domestic en- 
ergy resources we will need to survive 
in the future. 
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In my State, there has been a depres- 
sion in the oil industry. Domestic em- 
ployment in oil and gas extraction fell 
from over 770,000 in 1982 to about 390,000 
today. This is a loss of 380,000 jobs or 
four times as many jobs lost in the 
automobile industry. By comparison, 
there were over 16 million more private 
sector jobs in 1991 than 1982, a 22-per- 
cent increase. 

The bipartisan amendment which I 
intended to offer was a straightforward 
attempt to deal with the serious prob- 
lem of our growing dependence on for- 
eign crude oil. If enacted, it would 
allow the President to lease certain 
OCS moratoria areas if several strin- 
gent conditions are met. These condi- 
tions are: 

First, the level of oil imports must 
exceed 50 percent for more than 4 con- 
secutive months, as determined by the 
Energy Information Agency; 

Second, the President can only lease 
those OCS planning areas that have un- 
dergone sufficient environmental re- 
view to fully comply with the National 
Environmental Policy Act, and 

Third, the Minerals Management 
Service must certify that a proposed 
planning area has significant quan- 
tities of oil or gas resources. 

Furthermore, under the Fields-Tau- 
zin amendment, the President is re- 
quired to submit an annual report con- 
taining a forecast of both oil produc- 
tion and domestic consumption and the 
steps he will take to reduce our de- 
pendence to less than 50 percent. 

Mr. Speaker, the President should 
have this authority and I deeply regret 
that the House will not have an oppor- 
tunity to work its will on this pro- 


posal. 

What I am suggesting will not endan- 
ger our environment but it may well 
protect our national security. 

While much has been written about 
OCS leasing and development, there is 
no evidence that OCS leasing is a dan- 
ger to our environment. 

In fact, the OCS program is our Na- 
tion’s safest energy extraction pro- 
gram. Since 1975, when current Federal 
offshore safety regulations went into 
effect, about one one-thousandth of 1 
percent of the oil produced on the Fed- 
eral OCS has been spilled. This rep- 
resents a 99.99 percent safety record. In 
addition, there has never been a blow- 
out or a major oilspill from any oil ex- 
ploration well drilled in U.S. waters. 

In the past 15 years, nearly 5 billion 
barrels of oil have been produced from 
the Federal Outer Continental Shelf. 
Less than 900 barrels have been spilled. 
Indeed, urban runoff dumps more oil 
into the ocean than do offshore rigs. 

Mr. Speaker, according to the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, oil from 
tankers and other forms of transpor- 
tation account for 45 percent of the oil 
pollution in the sea, while oil from off- 
shore production is less than 2 percent. 

Of the 60 largest oilspills that have 
occurred in the waters of this Nation, 
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only one was the result of OCS oil and 
gas activity, and subsequent techno- 
logical advances have made another 
spill of that type virtually impossible. 
The remaining 59 oilspills were mainly 
caused by tankers, the majority of 
which were carrying imported crude 
oil. 

While it may be good politics for 
some to prohibit leasing on 500 million 
acres of our Federal offshore lands, this 
policy is a disaster for America be- 
cause it costs jobs, threatens our econ- 
omy, exacerbates our trade deficit, un- 
dermines our national security, and in- 
creases our dependence on foreign oil. 

What is tragically ironic about the 
moratoria debate is that it is self-de- 
feating because the net effect of leas- 
ing prohibitions is more tanker traffic 
and more oil spills. The real risk to our 
environment is in oil tanker transpor- 
tation, not OCS development. 

Mr. Speaker, under current law, our 
domestic oil industry must comply 
with 74 sets of Federal regulations and 
nearly three dozen major Federal laws 
concerned with environmental protec- 
tion and safety. 

Under my amendment, none of these 
laws are waived and, in fact, I have 
added the additional conditions of the 
50-percent import penetration level and 
the significant oil or gas resources 
test. 

Mr. Speaker, it is clearly not in our 
Nation’s best interests that we obtain 
60 percent of our crude oil from unsta- 
ble foreign sources. At a minimum, the 
President should be given the author- 
ity to lease certain offshore areas, 
when the level of imports reaches 50 
percent. 

After all, these offshore Federal 
lands and the energy resources they 
may contain belong to the people, all 
of the people, of the United States. 

In an emergency, which I have de- 
fined as an import level greater than 50 
percent, our citizens must have access 
to the 25 billion barrels of oil and 204 
trillion cubic feet of natural gas that 
the Minerals Management Service has 
estimated exist on the Federal OCS. 

Mr. Speaker, in closing, my amend- 
ment, would establish a fail-safe proce- 
dure, by allowing us to obtain stable 
and safe sources of domestic energy 
from the Federal OCS without endan- 
gering our coastal environment. 

The Federal OCS program has had an 
outstanding safety record for nearly 40 
years. It is time we develop these re- 
sources and stop importing so much 
foreign oil which is being transported 
to America in leaky foreign tankers. 

Again, I request that all members 
vote no“ on this highly restrictive 
rule. 

O 1400 

Mr. DERRICK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. TAUZIN]. 

Mr. TAUZIN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding time to me. 
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Mr. Speaker, let me join my col- 
league, the gentleman from Texas, in 
our concerns about this portion of the 
national energy strategy bill which 
emerges out of the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries and the 
Committee on the Interior. One of the 
problems with referring a national en- 
ergy strategy bill to nine different 
committees is that you get nine dif- 
ferent sets of policy objectives in the 
bill. 

The policy objectives that come for- 
ward in this section of the bill are real- 
ly environmentally driven. They are 
not nationally energy strategy driven. 
They are environmentally driven, be- 
cause they have allowed those who 
want to establish moratoria on their 
coastlines to do so in this section of 
the national energy strategy bill. 

Is that going to help us create energy 
for America and protect us against for- 
eign imports? Quite the contrary. It 
means that more and more areas will 
be off limits to drilling. It means that 
more and more, our country will have 
to depend on imported oil. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
FIELDS] and I had asked for permission 
to offer one simple amendment which 
would have given the President the 
power in the case where the oil imports 
were rising dramatically again, to look 
into some of those moratoria areas to 
find the ones that were simply politi- 
cally written off limits, those where 
hydrocarbon potential was high, where 
environment impact criteria was low, 
and to exempt those areas and permit 
drilling, for the good of the country, in 
those areas. 

We have not been allowed that oppor- 
tunity under the rule, and that is un- 
fortunate. Additionally, I had asked 
permission to offer an amendment that 
would have directed the impact money 
in this bill to the States with impacts. 
That seems to make logical sense, but 
the bill as it currently comes out of the 
Committee on Rules is going to share 
revenue from the offshore to cover im- 
pacts that do not exist in coastal 
States, because they have no produc- 
tion offshore, and they are actually 
subject to moratoria against produc- 
tion. 

That does not make sense, to reward 
States for not doing anything for en- 
ergy production, and it sends the 
wrong signal. Furthermore, it sends 
money to cover impacts when there are 
no impacts. 

I suggest to the interior States, they 
ought to be the ones complaining about 
that, because this is really a general 
revenue sharing bill in which interior 
States are not going to participate. 

That amendment should have been 
allowed. We should have had a chance 
to debate it. We are not going to have 
that chance. That is unfortunate. I 
wish this section on OCS were not a 
part of this bill. I wish we were not en- 
gaged in extending more moratoria. 
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That is not going to help our energy 
situation, it is only going to hurt it. 
But obviously that is not going to be 
part of the debate, part of the bill 
which we are going to have a chance to 
discuss a great deal more. 

Iam going to, of course, support the 
Committee on Rules, but I again regret 
that the Committee on Rules did not 
give us a chance to offer these two 
worthwhile amendments. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MFUME). The time of the gentleman 
has expired. 

Mr. MCEWEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. TAUZIN]. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAUZIN. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask the 
gentleman, if we are going to be dis- 
cussing a national energy strategy, it 
seems this would be an appropriate 
item for debate, and it is beyond me to 
understand why the Committee on 
Rules precluded our opportunity to 
come to this floor in open and frank de- 
bate and discuss energy policy. 

Mr. TAUZIN. Of course, the gen- 
tleman is correct. If there were ever 
more important debate that should 
occur on the floor of this House, it is 
the question of what happens when all 
the alternative fuel strategies, all the 
conservation strategies, fail to stop us 
from becoming more and more depend- 
ent upon sources of oil that this coun- 
try cannot rely upon. We ought to be 
debating what happens when that oc- 
curs, and we ought to have on the floor 
at least a chance to give the President 
a chance to open up areas with very lit- 
tle environmental impact and high hy- 
drocarbon potential to allow us to an- 
swer the import threat, but we will not 
have that debate because our amend- 
ment was not allowed. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will continue to yield, I do not 
know if people have a true picture of 
what is happening: The fabrication, the 
manufacturing jobs, the other points of 
expertise that are flowing outside of 
this country, because our people in 
Houston, TX, and throughout the en- 
ergy-producing areas are gravitating to 
Russia, to the North Sea, to Indonesia, 
and we are not going to have those peo- 
ple domestically to help us, particu- 
larly when this country is faced with a 
severe crisis and shortfall, which of 
course is very probable sometime in 
the future. 

Mr. TAUZIN. The gentleman knows 
as well as I that we have lost 600,000 
jobs in the oil and gas industry in 
America, and that industry is rapidly 
leaving us, going to other places, be- 
cause we have said, The welcome mat 
is no longer out. We don’t want you 
here. We are going to write off limits 
those areas where you might produce 
energy for America, and we are going 
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to write such extraordinary liability 
laws and such extraordinary environ- 
mental compliance laws that you can- 
not participate any more in producing 
energy for America.” 

That I think is an awful policy that 
we ought to at least debate on this 
floor sometime. 

Mr. FIELDS. If the gentleman will 
yield one last time, I have worked with 
my chairman for many years now, and 
Iam constantly frustrated that people 
confuse tanker spills, like the Exxon 
Valdez, and the safe extraction record 
of our Federal OCS. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DERRICK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 seconds to the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana. 

Mr. TAUZIN. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. FIELDS] is ex- 
actly correct. The OCS development 
has been extraordinarily safe in terms 
of the environment of the coastal 
areas. Unfortunately, tanker traffic 
has not been too safe. What we are 
doing in this bill, off-limiting more and 
more OCS areas for development, is 
guaranteeing we are going to have 
more tankers, more spills, more trou- 
bles for the American environment, 
less oil and gas produced here for 
America inside America. 

Mr. MCEWEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. HOLLOWAY]. 
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Mr. HOLLOWAY. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in reluctant opposition to this closed, 
modified rule. 

I would like to engage in a colloquy 
with the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. TAUZIN] and would simply just 
like for him to try to stress the impor- 
tance, and stress, knowing that we do 
not have it before us, knowing this bill 
does not really have the teeth in it at 
this point that we want, but knowing 
that the gentleman from Louisiana is 
quite a fisherman, when we go amongst 
these rigs that drill in the gulf, and we 
go there almost weekly, I just want to 
simply say that we do get confused, 
and I just want to say that there is 
cleanliness of being able to fish, and to 
stress seeing how the major oil compa- 
nies and all have handled the drilling 
in the gulf that I think we put our- 
selves in great danger with all of these 
tankers coming in of a great spill ver- 
sus the way they operate in the gulf. I 
just wish the gentleman would try to 
instill in Members this fact, who I 
think always see the seeping all of the 
time from these wells that we are drill- 
ing, I would like the gentleman to 
stress the great job that they do. 

Mr. TAUZIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLLOWAY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. TAUZIN. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding and engaging me in this 
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colloquy, and I appreciate it. The fact 
of the matter is that there are thou- 
sands of offshore installations off our 
coast in Louisiana, and the records of 
those installations are superlative, as 
they are for offshore Texas. Those in- 
stallations produce incredible amounts 
of oil and gas for America, and at the 
same time it is the best place to fish. If 
you want, really want to catch your 
limit of the most of your fish in the 
Gulf of Mexico, the best place to go is 
tie up to a north shore oil rig. 

Unfortunately, that message is well 
understood around the country, and 
the political judgment of writing areas 
off to development all over the coast of 
America is now going to have a serious 
impact upon this Nation’s ability to 
service its own energy needs. 

We cast a vote in this Chamber not 
too long ago to send our sons and 
daughters to fight in somebody else’s 
oil fields because we would not produce 
here at home, and unfortunately this 
bill is now going to make us more de- 
pendent upon those same unreliable oil 
fields when we could be producing here 
at home, and environmentally safely 
here at home. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLLOWAY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I would be 
anxious to hear a comment from Chair- 
man TAUZIN, because he and I have sat 
through countless hours of committee 
consideration on this subject, and when 
you really boil this down, and cut away 
all of the fluff, the real OCS moratoria 
is not because of oilspills, but the issue 
is the view. People do not want to see 
a platform, and because you cannot 
make an environmental argument 
against OCS exploration and produc- 
tion, that is the cover for the real 
issue, people do not want to see plat- 
forms. 

Mr. TAUZIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLLOWAY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. TAUZIN. Mr. Speaker, in fact at 
one of our hearings of the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
when we had the President's 5-year 
plan before us, we asked why some of 
the areas with high hydrocarbon poten- 
tial and very low environmental im- 
pact concerns were being written out of 
the President’s plan, and the Secretary 
at that hearing admitted we were writ- 
ing off some of those areas because of 
politics, because of the strength of the 
delegation from that State. 

This bill will now extend that mora- 
toria to many more such areas, and 
that is not in the Nation's interest. 

Mr. HOLLOWAY. I just want to close 
on what I was saying about the fact 
that this bill is a good bill, but it still 
does not do what we need to make us 
dependent on our own energy in this 
country. Of course, the OCS hurts tre- 
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mendously. We do not even control the 
environment. Look at what happened 
in Kuwait with the oil fires. That 
would not happen in this country. We 
endanger the environment of this coun- 
try more by allowing the hazards that 
we have, and I would say the careless- 
ness by which they do it. 

I just want to say that we offered an 
amendment which was not allowed 
that basically would have given us a 
little bit of incentive for domestic 
drilling, and I am happy that the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means actually al- 
lowed or has an amendment that we 
are going to vote on for filling the stra- 
tegic petroleum reserve, but we had a 
little amendment which said that do- 
mestic oil would be exempt from filling 
that reserve, maybe 25 cents a barrel. 
But somewhere we have to have some 
initiative that gives us reason for our 
people to drill, and we have lost our do- 
mestic oil industry because of the ac- 
tions of this House. 

Mr. MCEWEN. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time, and I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. DERRICK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back the balance of my time, and I 
move the previous question on the res- 
olution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MFUME). Pursuant to House Resolution 
459 and rule XXIII, the Chair declares 
the House in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the further consideration of the 
bill, H.R. 776. 
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IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill (H.R. 776) 
to provide for improved energy effi- 
ciency, with Mr. SKAGGS in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee of the Whole Rose on Wednesday, 
May 20, 1992, all amendments in order 
pursuant to House Resolution 459 had 
been disposed of. 

Pursuant to House Resolution 464, No 
amendment to the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute made in order as 
original text by House Resolution 459 
shall be in order except the amend- 
ments printed in House Report 102-533 
or as specified in House Resolution 464. 
Said amendments shall be considered 
in the order and manner specified in 
House Report 102-533, shall be consid- 
ered as read and shall not be subject to 
amendment, except as specified in 
House Report 102-533. Debate time 
shall be equally divided and controlled 
by the proponent and an opponent of 
the amendment. 

It shall be in order at any time for 
the chairman of the Committee on En- 
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ergy and Commerce to offer amend- 
ments en bloc, consisting of amend- 
ments and modifications in the text of 
any amendment which are germane, 
printed in House Report 102-533. Said 
amendments en block shall be consid- 
ered as read, shall not be subject to 
amendment or to a demand for a divi- 
sion of the question, and shall be de- 
batable for 20 minutes, equally divided 
and controlled by the Chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Commerce. 

The original proponents of the 
amendments offered en block shall 
have permission to insert statements 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD imme- 
diately before the disposition of the 
amendments en bloc. 

It is now in order to consider amend- 
ment No. 1 printed in House Report 
102-533. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DINGELL 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Chairman. The Clerk will des- 
ignate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DINGELL: 

Page 321, strike line 7 and all that follows 
through page 323, line 15, and insert the fol- 
lowing: 

SEC. 804, SITE CHARACTERIZATION. 

(a) FINDINGS.—The Congress makes the fol- 
lowing findings: 

(1) In 1987, Congress directed the Depart- 
ment of Energy to characterize the Yucca 
Mountain site to determine its suitability 
for the disposal of high-level radioactive 
waste and spent nuclear fuel. 

(2) The State of Nevada has delayed, and 
could continue to delay for an unacceptable 
length of time, the processing of environ- 
mental permits required for the commence- 
ment of site characterization activities at 
Yucca Mountain. 

(3) The Department of Energy will need at 
least 18 permits from the State of Nevada 
during the site characterization process. 

(4) If the Department of Energy is to deter- 
mine, in a timely fashion, whether the Yucca 
Mountain site is suitable for the disposal of 
high-level radioactive waste and spent nu- 
clear fuel, the State permitting process must 
be expedited. 

(b) PERMITS AND ENFORCEMENT.—Section 
113 of the Nuclear Waste Policy Act of 1982 
(42 U.S.C. 10133) is amended by adding at the 
end the following new subsection: 

de) PERMITS AND ENFORCEMENT.— 

“(1) PERMITS.—No State or local permit 
(including any permit based on Federal au- 
thority that has been delegated to a State or 
local government) shall be required in order 
for the Secretary to conduct site character- 
ization activities at the Yucca Mountain 
site. 

% ENFORCEMENT.— 

A) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
subparagraph (B), the State of Nevada may 
bring an action to enforce any Federal or 
State standard, requirement, criteria, or 
limitation applicable to the conduct of site 
characterization activities at the Yucca 
Mountain site. Such an action may. be 
brought only in the United States District 
Court for the District of Nevada. 

„B) REQUIREMENTS THAT RESULT IN PROHI- 
BITION OF SITE CHARACTERIZATION.—A State 
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standard, requirement, criteria, or limita- 
tion (including any State siting standard or 
requirement) that could effectively result in 
the prohibition of site characterization ac- 
tivities shall not apply unless each of the fol- 
lowing conditions is met: 

“(i) The State standard, requirement, cri- 
teria, or limitation is of general applicabil- 
ity and was adopted by formal means. 

(1) The State standard, requirement, cri- 
teria, or limitation was adopted on the basis 
of hydrologic, geologic, or other relevant sci- 
entific considerations and was not adopted 
for the purpose. of precluding site character- 
ization activities for reasons unrelated to 
protection of human health and the environ- 
ment. 

“(C) NO NEW AUTHORITY.—The provisions of 
this subsection shall not be construed to 
grant to the State of Nevada any authority 
to enforce a Federal or State standard, re- 
quirement, criteria, or limitation that the 
State of Nevada did not have on the date of 
the enactment of the Comprehensive Na- 
tional Energy Policy Act.“. 

(c) CAPACITY OF REPOSITORY AT YUCCA 
MOUNTAIN.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Section 114(d) of the Nu- 
clear Waste Policy Act of 1982 (42 U.S.C. 
10134(d)) is amended by striking the second 
sentence and all that follows through the 
end of the subsection and inserting the fol- 
lowing: The Secretary shall determine, by 
rule, the volume of high-level radioactive 
waste and spent nuclear fuel that may be 
emplaced in any repository to be constructed 
at Yucca Mountain.”’. 

(2) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—The caption 
of section 114d) of the Nuclear Waste Policy 
Act of 1982 (42 U.S.C. 10134(d)) is amended to 
read as follows; 

(d) COMMISSION AND DEPARTMENT 
TION.—". 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. DIN- 
GELL] will be recognized for 20 minutes, 
and a Member opposed will be recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL]. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. LENT] for the purposes of 
controlling that time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LENT] will control 10 minutes of the 
time. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment is of- 
fered on behalf of the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce. Its purpose is 
to expedite the permitting process at 
Yucca Mountain, NV. The language re- 
lates to site characterization activi- 
ties. It is precisely the same language 
as was approved by the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce and the Sub- 
committee on Energy and Power of 
that committee. The language was re- 
ported to the House by a vote of 24 to 
1 


Ac- 


The amendment seeks to address the 
troublesome issue of nuclear waste dis- 
posal. It seeks to address the respon- 
sibility that we all share to see to it 
that high-level nuclear waste disposal 
is not pushed off on future generations 
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and that it is not a threat to the cur- 
rent generation. 

For the past 30 years our generation 
has had the benefit of nuclear power. 
Yesterday, this House voted over- 
whelmingly to change the process for 
licensing nuclear power plants. 
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It now becomes our responsibility to 
address the back end of the cycle and 
to come to terms with the waste that 
nuclear power produces. It is expected 
that there will be more than 50,000 
metric tons of high-level nuclear waste 
by the year 2010, the existing reactors 
in the United States will generate al- 
most 90,000 metric tons through the 
end of their operating lives. 

Regardless of the future of nuclear 
power or one’s opinion on that energy 
source, the waste issue is one which 
needs to be addressed. It has been said 
by wags that the problem is, with re- 
gard to waste, that everybody wants 
somebody to pick it up and nobody 
wants them to put it down. The prob- 
lem we confront here then is to arrange 
for the orderly disposal in the safest 
possible fashion, pursuant to law, of 
high level nuclear waste. 

It has been charged that this amend- 
ment is going to take away from the 
State of Nevada all of its rights with 
regard to substantive procedure. Noth- 
ing is further from the truth. This 
amendment simply deals with the ques- 
tion of characterization of the site, and 
it requires that the State of Nevada do 
nothing to inhibit the studies which 
will ultimately lead to a decision 
whether that waste should be put in 
the State of Nevada at the Yucca 
Mountain site or not, nothing further 
than that. Nevada retains all of its cur- 
rent powers, both substantive, proce- 
dural, and otherwise with regard to 
this question. But no longer can they 
inhibit the study of this site and the 
processing of the movement toward a 
settlement of the issue. 

This is not a new issue. In 1982, 1987, 
and now finally in 1992, we address it 
again. In 1987 we directed the Depart- 
ment of Energy to study the Yucca 
Mountain site in Nevada. We find our- 
selves now 5 years later with very little 
to show for an enormous amount of 
time and an enormous amount of 
money spent. 

I wish to assure my colleagues that 
these years of delay have served no one 
well. They have cost prodigious 
amounts of money. They have cost 
enormous amounts of time. They have 
inhibited the development of nuclear 
power in this country. 

The amendment does not do what it 
has been accused of doing. Nevada is 
not stripped of its ability to enforce en- 
vironmental laws or environmental and 
procedural rights. 

Substantively Nevada will retain full 
enforcement authority for environ- 
mental standards contained in any per- 
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mit. Procedurally, however, the 
amendment will allow the study proc- 
ess to move forward. 

Nevada has shown a noteworthy han- 
dling of this matter. Good timing has 
been one of its characteristics. When 
the Congress, or the Federal Govern- 
ment, moves towards curtailing abuses 
in the State with regard to permitting 
all of a sudden the permits are issued, 
and at other times, there has been 
enormous resistance and great refusal 
to carry the matter foward. This is no 
way in which a program of this sort 
should be conducted. 

Finally, I want to stress to my col- 
leagues that this amendment makes no 
mention of the final emplacement of 
nuclear and radioactive waste at the 
Yucca Mountain site. That is a deter- 
mination which must be, and will be, 
made at a later time. 

This is a reasonable, balanced, and 
fair amendment. I urge my colleagues 
to support it. 

This will move the process forward. 
It will assure that no longer will there 
be irresponsible delays imposed upon a 
Federal program of great value to all of 
the people of the United States, and it 
assures that there will be no storage 
temporarily in any other State because 
Nevada has unfairly and improperly de- 
layed the process. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. KOSTMAYER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania opposed to the 
amendment? 

Mr. KOSTMAYER. The gentleman is 
opposed to the amendment, yes, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. KOSTMAYER] is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. KOSTMAYER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 4 minutes to the gentlewoman 
from Nevada [Mrs. VUCANOVICH]. 

Mrs. VUCANOVICH. Mr. Chairman, 
this amendment is about one issue and 
one issue only—States rights. 

Specifically, it is about Nevada’s 
right to issue environmental permits 
to guarantee clean air and clean water 
for its citizens. 

This right is fundamental and has 
been recognized time and again by Con- 


gress. 

Although Mr. DINGELL and his fellow 
sponsors claim their amendment will 
not take Nevada’s authority, that is 
exactly what it will do. 

If it does not, why is this amendment 
needed? 

Congress has made conscious deci- 
sions to give States the primary juris- 
diction to administer environmental 
laws. 

The Resource Conservation Recovery 
Act [RCRA] and the Clean Air and 
Clean Water Acts are all administered 
by the States. 

In fact, Nevada has issued permits to 
DOE for site characterization under 
some of these very laws. 
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In New Mexico, DOE is attempting to 
open the waste isolation pilot project, 
or WIPP site. However, a Federal judge 
has ruled that DOE must obtain a 
State issued RCRA permit prior to 
waste implacement. Will.we soon see a 
bill before the House stripping New 
Mexico's authority to issue this per- 
mit? 

Mr. Chairman, the siting of the Na- 
tion’s high level nuclear waste reposi- 
tory is no longer a scientific process. 
The 1987 action of Congress naming 
Yucca Mountain as the only site to be 
characterized wholly politicized the 
process. 

It is no wonder the public’s trust in 
the nuclear energy program is at an all 
time low. Science is out; hardball poli- 
tics is in. The Dingell amendment will 
only serve to further diminish public 
confidence. 

In the arid West, States jealously 
guard their authority to allocate 
scarce water supplies, including ground 
water. However, the Dingell amend- 
ment would strip Nevada’s historic 
right to adjudicate water rights in a 
State forum: 

Instead of allowing State courts to 
decide water law, the State would be 
forced into Federal court to defend its 
watermaster’s decisions. 

Under the Dingell amendment, the 
DOE need not ask for more water. It 
would simply take it: The State’s only 
recourse would be a Federal court unfa- 
miliar with State water law. 

These issues are dealt with everyday 
in the Interior Committee, of which I 
am a member. The members of the 
committee acted unanimously to de- 
lete the very same States rights pre- 
emption language Mr. DINGELL is at- 
tempting to reinject into this bill. 

Contrary to Mr. DINGELL’s beliefs, 
the State has issued in a timely man- 
ner the necessary air and water quality 
permits. The GAO recently reported 
that the DOE was not ready to begin 
site characterization until February 
1991, for lack of a quality assurance 


plan. 
The industry and administration 
have continuously screamed foul 


claiming Nevada has blocked charac- 
terization. The simple truth is that 
DOE was not prepared to go forward. 

Any delays which may have occurred 
have been of the DOE's own making. 
Perhaps that is why the statement of 
administration policy released by the 
President does not even mention Yucca 
Mountain. 

No veto has been threatened by the 
President if this bill reaches his desk 
without preemption language. 

My fellow colleagues, before you cast 
your vote on the Dingell amendment, I 
ask you to ask yourselves, am I ready 
to reject my principles because its 
some other Member’s State whose sov- 
ereignty is being threatened? 

Today, it may be Nevada. Tomorrow, 
it could be your State. 
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Mr. Chairman, I urge defeat of this 
amendment. 

Mr. LENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, because I so greatly 
respect and admire the gentlewoman 
from Nevada, it is with some regret 
that I rise in strong support of the 
amendment offered by the chairman, 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. DIN- 
GELL] to expedite site characterization 
for the high-level radioactive waste 
disposal repository. 

Mr. Chairman, the State of Nevada 
has repeatedly delayed the granting of 
permits in an effort to slow or stop 
DOE's efforts to characterize Yucca 
Mountain as the waste repository site. 
The Dingell amendment attempts to 
resolve this impasse and allow DOE to 
go forward with site characterization. 

To be specific, the Dingell amend- 
ment states that permits issued by Ne- 
vada are unnecessary for DOE to per- 
form site characterization activities. 
While this amendment does expedite 
the site characterization process, it 
does not leave Nevada without the 
means to protect the health and safety 
of its citizens. Nevada can bring suit in 
Federal district court if Nevada be- 
lieves that DOE is not complying with 
one of its State health and safety 
standards. 

You may ask if this undercuts States 
rights. I think not. The Dingell amend- 
ment makes crystal clear that Ne- 
vada’s ability to protect health and 
safety is preserved. It emphasizes that 
if Nevada believes that important safe- 
ty issues are being wrongly ignored, it 
can act. This is true even if those safe- 
ty issues might lead to halting work on 
the site. Only Nevada's ability to ob- 
struct and delay for political reasons 
has been limited. 

I oppose Interior’s provisions because 
they attempt both to halt Yucca Moun- 
tain and inject NIMBY style opposition 
into an already volatile mix. The Mil- 
ler provisions would impose 1987 EPA 
standards that cannot be implemented 
because they require precise prob- 
ability estimates over extended time- 
frames. These standards would effec- 
tively foreclose actual operation of the 
Yucca Mountain repository. The Miller 
provisions would also give States and 
Indian tribes an absolute veto right, es- 
sentially gutting the Federal Interim 
Storage Program. 

Whether or not this is the intent of 
the Interior title, the effect is to halt 
nuclear power in this country for good. 
I urge my colleagues to support Mr. 
Dingell's amendment. 
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Mr. KOSTMAYER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
Nevada [Mr. BILBRAY]. 

Mr. BILBRAY. Mr. Chairman, here 
we go again. Again we have the screw 
Nevada bill” No. 2. 

Is Nevada justified in objecting to 
the fact that we are now being forced 
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to give up some of the rights that Con- 
gress has so cherished and passed to 
the States? 

Over and over again courts have held 
at different times that the procedural 
rights of protest in permitting was not 
entitled to the States, and Congress 
has come in and passed law after law 
saying that not only is the substantive 
right of the State to be considered, but 
also the procedural rights. 

Should Nevada be heard? Should we 
be upset by this law? Of course, we 
should, and any other State in the 
Union would be, too. If not, I ask any 
of my colleagues from any district or 
territory or State, would they like to 
have the nuclear repository? Because 
Nevada will give up this great public 
works project to them willingly and 
allow all these jobs to flow to them. 

But that is not the case. Nevada has 
fought this particular repository, that 
is true, but legally. We have issued 
every permit that the Department of 
Energy has asked for. 

In fact, the GAO on April 18, 1991, in 
a report to Congress said that it was 
not Nevada that was delaying the con- 
stitution and site characterization at 
Yucca Mountain, it was the DOE, be- 
cause the DOE had hired people who 
did not meet the minimum standards 
to do these tests. 

In fact, when one expert, a quality 
assurance officer who worked for 
Holmes and Narber, one of the sub- 
contractors at the Yucca Mountain 
site, found that people hired to do 
these tests did not. meet the minimum 
standards, turned it in to Holmes and 
Narber, he was told to keep his mouth 
shut. 

He went to the Department of Energy 
and told them, and he was told to keep 
his mouth shut. 

Then he finally came and went public 
with it and he was fired. 

The GAO investigated these reports 
and found he was correct. 

It was because the DOE had to go 
back in and do these tests all over 
again and recertify them that the 
delays have taken place, and nothing 
that Nevada had done had delayed this 
testing. 

So what we find today is that as long 
as the permits were issued by March 
1992, according to the GAO report, that 
there would be no delay. The last of 
these permits was issued right after 
September 1991. 

The reports also say that for the next 
3 years that if no further reports are 
offered or given, the DOE can move for- 
ward on this particular site character- 
ization. 

The attorney general, the Governor 
of the State of Nevada, has stated that 
Nevada will not illegally impede any- 
thing that the DOE does. 

Now, certainly as a State, we will 
make sure the DOE crosses the T’s and 
dots the T's, because let me tell you, 
the DOE would flunk application No. 1. 
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They cannot do anything right. They 
continue to make mistakes across this 
Nation, whether it is Rocky Flats or 
other facilities, Hanford, WA, and the 
Nevada test site, they continue to mess 
up, and we in Nevada if we get stuck 
with this nuclear repository, we want 
to make sure the DOE does it right. 

What this amendment does is take 
away that right from us. 

Now, who opposes this? The Western 
Governors Conference opposes it. The 
Attorney Generals Association. The Si- 
erra Club, the Energy Conservation Co- 
alition, the Environmental Action 
Committee, the Friends of the Earth, 
the National Audubon Society, the 
NRDC, the Nuclear Information Re- 
search Service, the Safe Energy Com- 
munications Council, the Union of Con- 
cerned Scientists, the USPRIG. 

Public citizens and the League of 
Conservation Voters consider this to be 
an important environmental vote to be 
used in their scoring card. 

We think it is important to under- 
stand what is happening. What is hap- 
pening is not right. 

In talking to members of the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Commerce, many 
of them admit they disagree with what 
the chairman is doing, but out of re- 
spect or fear they will support the 
chairman in this particular action. 

Mr. Chairman, it is wrong, and what 
is happening to Nevada is wrong. It 
could happen to your State, too. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume to 
respond to a question of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. COLEMAN] and I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. COLEMAN of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, my questiun is only this. I know 
the gentleman's amendment provides 
that no State or local permits are 
needed by the Department of Energy to 
carry out site characterization activi- 
ties. I just wanted assurance trom the 
gentleman that the gentleman’s 
amendment in no way would affect the 
transportation of such materials to or 
from those sites. 

Mr. DINGELL. That is correct. The 
amendment does not affect transpor- 
tation. It only deals with the site char- 
acterization in the State of Nevada, 
that is all. 

Mr. COLEMAN of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

I would note for the record that the 
amendment is supported by the admin- 
istration. It is supported by the AFL- 
CIO among others. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
MCMILLEN]}. 

Mr. MCMILLEN on Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. I support this amendment 
because this country has a serious nu- 
clear waste problem that needs to be 
resolved. Even if every nuclear power- 
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plant in this country were shut down 
tomorrow, we would still have to deal 
with the waste issue—it is not going to 
disappear. 

The reality is that until Yucca 
Mountain is characterized and we find 
out if it is a suitable site for storage of 
high level nuclear waste, we are not 
going to look at any other sites, and 
we will remain no closer to a national 
permanent repository. 

By supporting this amendment, you 
are not voting to make Yucca Moun- 
tain the site for a permanent reposi- 
tory. Instead, you are voting to allow 
the Department of Energy to get on 
with its work and to evaluate the site. 

Why the rush? What does it matter if 
it takes 50 years to site a permanent 
repository? The answer is simple, in- 
terim onsite storage facilities across 
the Nation are running out of space. In 
Maryland, the storage facility at the 
Calvert Cliffs plant will be filled by 
1994. Plans are now underway to build 
dry storage facilities, which I am con- 
cerned will turn out to be nothing 
more than a de facto permanent reposi- 
tory. 

Marylanders have already contrib- 
uted over $180 million to the nuclear 
waste fund to finance a national reposi- 
tory. To date, they have nothing to 
show for this but increased utility 
rates to pay for new on site storage. 
Considering the track record of the 
State of Nevada—site characterization 
at Yucca Mountain is not going to take 
place anytime in the foreseeable future 
without this amendment. Let us get 
the process moving, I urge my col- 
leagues to support this amendment. 

Mr. LENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
BALLENGER]. 

Mr. BALLENGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding this 
time to me. I rise in support of the Din- 
gell amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, | would like to touch upon a 
significant and substantial reason for support- 
ing the Dingell amendment on Yucca Moun- 
tain. First, 66 nuclear energy plant sites na- 
tionwide will reach onsite storage capacity for 
spent fuel by 2010, the year DOE projects for 
the operation of a high-level waste repository, 
forcing the industry to consider temporary 
methods to store this waste. Persistent delay- 
ing tactics by Nevada threaten to drive the re- 
pository completion date further into the future, 
creating problems for those utilities with limited 
storage space and impeding the expansion of 
nuclear energy to meet future electricity de- 
mand. 

Each of the two major utilities in North Caro- 
lina will run out of onsite storage capacity in 
the near future—CP&L in 1993, and Duke 
Power in 2005. Unless legislation is enacted, 
there is a strong possibility that all onsite stor- 
age facilities around the country could become 
de facto Yucca Mountains check your State. 
This is a national issue, not a Nevada issue, 
and | urge each of my colleagues to support 
this amendment. 
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Mr. LENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
RITTER]. 

Mr. RITTER. Mr. Chairman, | rise in strong 
support of the Energy and Commerce Com- 
mittee amendment. 

| would like to take this opportunity to speak 
about some of the science questions related 
to Yucca Mountain, NV, and the potential re- 
pository. By legislative enactment in 1987, 
after an exhaustive site selection process had 
narrowed potential sites to three, this Con- 
gress directed DOE to study the suitability of 
Yucca Mountain. Opponents of the studies at 
Yucca Mountain incorrectly claim that this de- 
cision was not scientifically supported and was 
purely politics. However, that just is not true. 

The decision to choose Yucca Mountain, in 
fact, was scientifically supportable. In 1986, 
the Department of Energy published a study 
that showed that the Yucca Mountain site was 
actually ranked first in the composite overall 
ranking of the five sites that remained at that 
time, including other sites in Texas, Utah, and 
Washington. “A Multiattribute Utility Analysis 
of Sites Nominated for Characterization for the 
First Radioactive-Waste Repository—A Deci- 
sion-Aiding Methodology.“ DOE/RW-0074, 
May 1986. That study was designed to deter- 
mine an initial order of preference for sites for 
recommendation of further studies and rep- 
resents a scientific basis for choosing Yucca 
Mountain. 

Opponents also claim the legislation to fur- 
ther mandate the timely study of Yucca Moun- 
tain is not needed because, among other rea- 
sons, the Yucca Mountain desert location is 
not a suitable site for the Nation’s high-level 
waste repository. They base this mistaken 
contention on a 1989 report by Jerry 
Szymanski, a former DOE staff hydrologist, 
who said that ground water has risen well 
above the level proposed for the repository in 
the geologically recent past and could do so 
again. Incidentally, the proposed repository 
would be located 1,000 feet above the ground 
water table, one of the greatest advantages of 
the Yucca Mountain site. 

Szymanski’s theory has been discredited by 
both the National Research Council of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences [NAS] and the 
State of Nevada's own scientists. In its review 
of the Szymanski study released April 13, 
1992, the 17—-member NAS panel found “there 
is no evidence to support the assertion that 
the water table has risen periodically hundreds 
of meters from deep within the crust.” They 
also found that geologic evidence suggests 
that ground water never has risen to the level 
proposed for the repository, that the largest 
rise may have been a little over 100 feet about 
10 million years ago, and that no mechanism 
known to the pane! appeared capable of rais- 
ing the water table anywhere near the 900 to 
1,000 feet necessary to reach the proposed 
repository. 

The NAS report, however, should not be in- 
terpreted as an endorsement of Yucca Moun- 
tain as a repository site. “The panel was not 
asked to, and did not, take a position on the 
suitability of Yucca Mountain” for the reposi- 


tory. 
“There is much work to be done,” the panel 
said, adding it “supports initiation of the stud- 
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ies needed to develop the necessary informa- 
tion with which to evaluate the site.” 

A DOE contractor and an independent peer 
review panel also concluded that the studies 
of Yucca Mountain to date show that there is 
no apparent reason to disqualify the site as a 
possible site for a high-level waste repository. 
Their study, entitled “Report of the Peer Re- 
view Panel on the Early Site Suitability Eval- 
uation of the Potential Repository Site at 
Yucca Mountain, Nevada,“ SAIC-91/8001, 
January 1992, concludes that 9 of the 24 con- 
ditions required to qualify Yucca Mountain as 
a waste repository are present and the re- 
maining 15 are likely “present but need more 
information.” The report also concludes that 
14 of the 18 conditions that could disqualify 
Yucca Mountain are not present and that “new 
information is unlikely to change those conclu- 
sions.” 

These studies have all recommended that 
more scientific study of the site is needed to 
determine if the site is suitable for a reposi- 
tory. Given the State’s ongoing obstruction of 
DOE's efforts to study Yucca Mountain, which 
so far seems like a pretty good site, it is im- 
perative that Congress pass the Energy and 
Commerce Committee amendment to provide 
the means for the timely study of the site. 

Mr. LENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. MOORHEAD], the ranking mem- 
ber of the Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce and the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. DINGELL] to expedite site charac- 
terization for high-level radioactive 
waste disposal. 

I think that many of us are reluctant 
to pass on something to the State of 
Nevada which Nevada does not want, 
but their site in that State is probably 
the best site in the Nation for such a 
nuclear waste site. 
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There are not very many people in 
that area, very, very few in fact, and 
the site has been chosen as the most 
likely one in the country for that par- 
ticular purpose. 

We do not have much time left in 
which to locate a site because, as you 
have been told earlier, many of the 
plants across America are filled to the 
brim with waste. Something has to be 
done with that waste, and done in the 
very near future. 

To not take action would be cer- 
tainly wrong because we might very 
well have some serious problems in one 
place or another. 

In 1982, Congress directed the Depart- 
ment of Energy to examine the suit- 
ability of the Yucca Mountain site for 
nuclear waste disposal. In the ensuing 
10 years, the State of Nevada—for po- 
litical reasons—has repeatedly ob- 
structed efforts to implement our di- 
rective. 

This amendment empowers the De- 
partment of Energy to go forward with 
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site characterization while protecting 
the health and safety of the citizens of 
Nevada. 

Once again we are witnessing an at- 
tempt by the Interior Committee to 
stall our Nation’s efforts to advance al- 
ternative sources of energy. We cannot 
allow our future to be held hostage by 
a diminishing supply of fossil fuels. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
amendment. 

Mr. KOSTMAYER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. THOMAS]. 

Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming. I thank 
the gentleman very much for yielding 
this time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the Dingell amendment, and I can tell 
you that I have thought about it very 
deeply. 

It is a difficult decision because I am 
one who favors the nuclear industry. I 
think it is one that we ought to pro- 
ceed with. 

I think it, otherwise, would deny this 
country a safe and steady domestic 
source of energy. On the other hand, I 
am committed to the States rights and 
I am committed to primacy of the 
States. I am committed to the notion 
that States can have procedures and 
processes through which even the Fed- 
eral Government should go. And I be- 
lieve that is the real issue. 

The real issue is not whether or not 
it is going to be located there. I think 
there is evidence that it will be. 

I would counsel, if I had the oppor- 
tunity, the Governor of Nevada to be a 
little less obstinate in the situation. 
But I do think it is moving in that di- 
rection. 

I think also that particularly when 
you talk about things like water, un- 
derground water, water rights, State 
primacy in water, State primacy in air, 
State primacy in zoning, that those 
ought to be the things that are very 
important. 

We, for instance, in Wyoming are 
studying and considering an intermedi- 
ate storage site. I can tell you that I 
want us to be able to retain the deci- 
sion as to whether we have it there or 
not. If the Congress says to Nevada 
today, ‘‘We are going to do it. You guys 
get out of the way, we are not going to 
pay any attention to what you have in 
mind in terms of permitting,” they can 
say that the next day to Wyoming. 

So I do favor this. I think we have a 
to have a permanent storage and I 
think we ought to move toward it. I 
talked with the Assistant Secretary 
today, who indicated her desire and 
willingness to continue to negotiate 
with Nevada. And I say to my friend, 
the Congresswoman from Nevada, that 
Nevada is the one that broke off the 
negotiations, as I understand it, and I 
think they ought to get back to it. 

Mr. Chairman, I have thought about 
it a great deal, and I have come down 
on the side of supporting something I 
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think is a principle, and that is the 
States rights in this issue. 

Mr. Chairman, I oppose this Dingell 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] has 2% 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, we 
would like to close, and if we could, we 
would like to defer for a bit. 

Mr. KOSTMAYER. Mr. Chairman, 
might I inquire of the time remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. KOSTMAYER] 
has 10 minutes remaining, and the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. LENT] has 
5 minutes remaining. 

Mr. KOSTMAYER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Chairman, Nevada has done what 
any State would do. Its Governor, its 
Senators, its distinguished delegation 
in the House has done what California, 
New York, Michigan, Pennsylvania 
would have done: They have tried to 
protect the interests of their States. 

I held a hearing on this very subject 
in Las Vegas on January 10 of this 
year, and I came to the conclusion that 
the State had in fact been responsible 
for some delay. I told the Governor of 
the State, who testified before my sub- 
committee, that I thought that Con- 
gress was prepared to move this project 
ahead and I thought the State was 
making a great mistake in any delay. 

Subsequent to that period of time, a 
court suit between the Department of 
Energy and the State of Nevada was 
settled, and the very next day the at- 
torney general of the State of Nevada 
began to process the permits. 

The State of Nevada has processed 
the last permit now, and the Federal 
Government has the ability and the au- 
thority to work on characterizing this 
particular site for about 3 years. 

The legislation, I think, which we 
consider and which is offered today by 
my very good friend from Michigan is 
no longer necessary, although I agree 
that at one time it was. 

So I hope we will not agree to it. 

Mr. Chairman, whatever the outcome 
of the vote today, I do want to say a 
word about the efforts of the gen- 
tleman from Nevada [Mr. BILBRAY]. No 
one in this House has worked harder 
than the gentleman from Nevada [Mr. 
BILBRAY]. We do not know what the 
outcome of this vote will be, but what- 
ever the outcome of the vote is, he de- 
serves the thanks of the people of his 
State. He has stood by them, he has 
worked hard and tirelessly to protect 
the interests of the people of his State, 
and whatever the outcome of the vote 
may be today, no one, no one who 
knows what has happened here can 
blame the gentleman from Nevada [Mr. 
BILBRAY]. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. LENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Arizona 
[Mr. RHODES]. 
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Mr. RHODES. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding this time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very reluctant to 
stand here in support of Chairman DIN- 
GELL’s amendment. The first reluc- 
tance is the obvious one, which has 
been stated by others, as it relates to 
States rights. The second reluctance is 
I would have, personally, preferred an 
approach to deal with this matter that 
would have dealt with the issue of pre- 
empting, if you will, Nevada’s policies 
and procedures on a more conditional 
basis. Unfortunately, the Committee 
on Rules chose not to make that 
amendment in order. So we are here 
dealing with the Dingell amendment. 

We are dealing, make no mistake 
about it, we are dealing with imple- 
mentation of national policy. Last 
night this body took a huge step for- 
ward in reaffirming the national policy 
that nuclear energy will be part of our 
energy policy for the future of this 
country. 

Today we must deal with another na- 
tional policy. That national policy is 
that the United States of America will 
take the responsibility of providing a 
permanent repository for high-level 
nuclear waste. 

It is also our national policy to pro- 
vide a single site to be characterized as 
a suitable location for that repository. 

No single State can be allowed to cir- 
cumvent stated national policy. 

Mr. KOSTMAYER. Mr. Chairman, I 
do not believe I have any additional re- 
quest for time, but I do reserve the bal- 
ance of my time although it is the 
right of the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. DINGELL], of course, to close. 

Mr. LENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana, [Mr. HOLLOWAY] a member of the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

Mr. HOLLOWAY. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding this time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise today in support 
of the committee’s amendment. 

I think it is a safety issue, I think we 
have 83 sites in this country today 
holding temporary nuclear waste. Now, 
can 83 individual sites in this country 
handle that waste, or can one site in a 
part of the country that has already 
done nuclear testing, put into a totally 
safe repository, whether that is best? I 
think that is the issue before us today. 
Do we want to delay that for another 20 
or 30 years? Maybe the attorney gen- 
eral has agreed to proceed, but we can- 
not have that pop up year after year. 
We have to grant DOE the right to go 
forward and see that this is a safe site 
and let us move this waste from 83 
sites into one where we can control it. 

Mr. LENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. HASTERT], a member of the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Commerce. 
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Mr. HASTERT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
today to urge Members to support the 
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Dingell amendment to the high-level 
radioactive waste title of this energy 
bill. 

Congress determined that deep geo- 
logic isolation was the environ- 
mentally preferred solution for the dis- 
posal of spent nuclear fuel by adopting 
the nuclear waste policy in 1982. In 
1987, after an exhaustive site selection 
process had narrowed potential sites to 
three, Congress instructed DOE to 
study one of those sites, Yucca Moun- 
tain. But delay on the part of the State 
of Nevada has prolonged this process to 
the point where Federal action is nec- 


essary. 
The Dingell amendment would fully 
retain the State’s environmental 


standards applicable to the studies, 
while allowing DOE to proceed study- 
ing the site without the necessity of 
State or local authority first issuing 
permits. 

Let me remind Members of this body, 
waste storage capacity at nuclear reac- 
tor sites nationwide is filling rapidly 
and we can't afford more delays in 
siting a permanent repository. My 
State of Illinois has to date already 
contributed over $1 billion to the high- 
level waste fund. Illinois ratepayers do 
not want to pay twice. That’s right pay 
twice; once through the millage fee for 
the high-level waste site, and another 
$1 billion again for new onsite storage 
capacity as the Yucca Mountain char- 
acterization process drags on. At the 
current rate, Ilinois’ 12 nuclear power 
plants will begin to run out of storage 
capacity in 2002. That means for the 
time being the State of Illinois has 12 
temporary high-level storage facilities 
that could become de facto permanent 
waste repositories. 

I urge Members to vote yes“ on the 
Energy and Commerce high-level radio- 
active waste title. 

Mr. LENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. ALLARD]. 

Mr. ALLARD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the Committee on Energy 
and Commerce chairman's amendment 
for high level radioactive waste dis- 
posal. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to draw the at- 
tention of my colleagues to section 
804(d) on interim storage of title VIII 
high level radioactive waste. This 
would add a new subsection (j) to sec- 
tion 135 of the Nuclear Waste Policy 
Act of 1982. It attempts to abrogate a 
contractual obligation undertaken in 
1965 by the U.S. Government in connec- 
tion with a research and development 
project in my Congressional district. I 
will vote for the Dingell amendment 
and urge my colleagues to do likewise. 

A little background information con- 
cerning this project might be helpful. 
In 1965, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, the predecessor to the Depart- 
ment of Energy, entered into a re- 
search and development contract with 
Public Service Co. of Colorado for the 
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construction of the Fort St. Vrain nu- 
clear powerplant. The Federal Govern- 
ment wanted to construct this dem- 
onstration project because it utilized 
the high temperature gas-cooled reac- 
tor concept, which had outstanding ef- 
ficiency and safety advantages over the 
more conventional water reactors. As 
part of this 1965 agreement, the Federal 
Government agreed to purchase and re- 
process or dispose of the spent fuel ele- 
ments. 

In 1975, the Department of Energy 
completed construction of a fuel stor- 
age facility at Idaho National Engi- 
neering Laboratory especially designed 
for the spent fuel from the Fort St. 
Vrain project. 

In 1980, contractual documents were 
completed which provided for the spent 
fuel to be transferred from the reactor 
in Colorado to the storage facility in 
Idaho. Approximately 123 shipments of 
the fuel, about one-third of the total, 
were shipped to Idaho without incident 
in 1980, 1982, and 1984-86. 

In the fall of 1989, Public Service Co. 
of Colorado decided to close the Fort 
St. Vrain powerplant and attempted to 
complete the shipment of the spent 
fuel to Idaho pursuant to its contract 
with DOE, At that time, however, 
Idaho officials—including Governor 
Andrus—moved to prevent the shipping 
of the fuel. DOE and Public Service Co. 
of Colorado sued Governor Andrus and 
obtained a permanent injunction pre- 
venting him from further interference 
with the shipments of the spent fuel. 
However, other litigation has delayed 
the ultimate shipment of the fuel to 
Idaho. The storage facility remains 
only one-third full awaiting the rest of 
the Fort St. Vrain fuel. 

Section 804 would amend Sections 135 
and 136 of the Nuclear Waste Policy 
Act of 1982 relating to Federal interim 
storage of nuclear waste. Section 804(d) 
attempts to provide that the veto pro- 
visions of the Nuclear Waste Policy 
Act shall be applicable to agreements 
before January 7, 1983, the effective 
date of the act. In other words, the leg- 
islation attempts to make the 1982 act 
retroactive and applicable to the 1965 
contract. 

The attorneys for Public Service Co. 
of Colorado advise me that they believe 
that section 804(d) may constitute a 
violation of the due process clause of 
the fifth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. In any event, even if section 
804(d) should be found legal, any at- 
tempt by the Congress to abrogate the 
1965 contract would subject the Gov- 
ernment to tremendous liability for its 
breach of the contract. There are deci- 
sions by the U.S. Supreme Court that 
Congress cannot pass a statute which 
alters or repudiates contracts to which 
the Federal Government has commit- 
ted. In addition, Congress, as a matter 
of policy, should not repudiate valid 
contractual obligations undertaken by 
Federal agencies. If Congress can cas- 
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ually breach its obligations, what en- 
tity would be so foolish as to enter into 
such a joint project with the Govern- 
ment? Private citizens, as well as State 
and local governments, should be able 
to rely upon the good word of the U.S. 
Government. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, many of the 
provisions in the pending amendment 
involve issues of tremendous national 
importance in meeting the future en- 
ergy needs of our country. The major- 
ity of the committee has attempted to 
legislate without any hearings or 
meaningful debate of these issues. The 
abrogation of the Fort St. Vrain con- 
tract is but one example. Let me quote 
from the dissenting views by myself 
and 10 others members of the commit- 
tee, at page 253 of the committee re- 
port, House Report 102-474, part 8: 

„Another example of a provision which 
had absolutely no previous review or discus- 
sion in any type of hearing before the Com- 
mittee is language entered in this section at 
the suggestion of Rep. Larocco, that would 
effectively ban future shipments of spent nu- 
clear fuel from the Fort St. Vrain research 
reactor in Colorado to the Idaho National 
Engineering Lab (INEL) in Idaho. 

The effect of the language is to abrogate a 
longstanding contract between Public Serv- 
ice of Colorado and DOE, turning established 
national policy on its head. This provision is 
opposed by the Administration and myself, 
whose district includes Fort St. Vrain. The 
impact of this provision may extend beyond 
simply ending this contract to a likely abro- 
gation of treaties between the US and for- 
eign countries. 

For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, I 
will vote for the Dingell amendment 
and I urge all my colleagues to do like- 
wise. 

Mr. LENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
last minute to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. PETRI]. 

Mr. PETRI. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
express my support for this amend- 
ment. 

We have been delaying and pussyfoot- 
ing around on this issue for a couple of 
decades now. We know we have this 
waste, and it needs to be stored some- 
where. 

All of our plants are accumulating 
waste which, in many cases, is being 
stored above ground at plant sites. We 
are running out of storage space and 
the problem will only get worse in the 
future. We need to continue working 
and find a final solution to our waste- 
disposal problem. 

Yes, Nevada’s actions are under- 
standable. 

But, our Nation cannot afford to let 
any one State drag this out intermi- 
nably through procedural moves or 
other delaying tactics of one kind or 
another. 

We must go forward and study the 
suitability of the Yucca Mountain site 
as the Department of Energy was di- 
rected to do more than 4 years ago. 

We are not building the facility 
now—we are simply studying whether 
the waste can be disposed of in an envi- 
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ronmentally safe manner at this loca- 
tion. I say, let us get on with it. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. BREW- 
STER]. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. Chairman, | rise in 
support of the provisions in H.R. 776 related 
to the characterization of Yucca Mountain as 
a potential site for our Nation's first nuclear 
waste repository. These provisions are criti- 
cally needed to break the impasse which cur- 
rently exists with the State of Nevada over 
their continuing attempts to frustrate the study 
of the site. 

The necessity for this language is under- 
scored when you realize the State officials 
have admitted as their goal to stop the study 
of Yucca Mountain. | was astounded to learn 
that in a statement before the Ninth Circuit 
Court of Appeals, the State of Nevada's brief 
said: 


It should be obvious that the State will 
likely exercise every power and every aspect 
of its inherent jurisdiction to frustrate the 
federal program. 

Such obstruction is a challenge to the U.S. 
Congress and cannot go unaddressed. 

In the committee report on this bill the com- 

recognized the State attitude when it 
said: 

Many people doubt that the state will 
process permits in good faith due to hostile 
public statements made by officials in the 
state, as well as the slow and selective con- 
sideration of permit applications in the past. 

To break this virtually endless cycle of 
delay, H.R. 776 waives any Federal or State 
requirements for DOE to obtain permits before 
proceeding with the studies, and the bill does 
so while allowing the State to enforce sub- 
stantive environmental standards through the 
Federal courts. 

It is important to note that the language in 
title VII of H.R. 776 does not constitute an en- 
dorsement of Yucca Mountain as the site for 
a permanent repository. The measure simply 
is intended to break a political impasse so that 
the suitability study can be completed. Unless 
the House acts, the statement could go on in- 
terminably. 

Nevada officials object to this language say- 
ing that its adoption is an “unprecedented as- 
sault on State rights.” That, however, is not 
so. The language included in H.R. 776 is mod- 
eled after 1986 Superfund hazardous waste 
cleanup legislation, which also dealt with the 
issue of States refusing to cooperate in the 
selection of disposal sites. Faced with an 
equally difficult task of having to select sites 
for the safe disposal of hazardous wastes, the 
Superfund bill gave the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency the right to proceed with cleanup 
without State agreement. 

It is clear under Superfund, Congress deter- 
mined that when a program represents the en- 
vironmentally preferred solution to an existing 
environmental problem, that program requires 
special procedures to ensure it goals can be 
accomplished in a timely fashion. In drafting 
provisions for the EPA's hazardous waste 
cleanups under Superfund, Congress enacted 
special permitting procedures for this environ- 
mentally preferred program so that the unrea- 
sonable resistance of a State could not im- 
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pede progress. Similarly, Congress deter- 
mined that deep geological isolation was the 
environmentally preferred solution for the dis- 
posal of spent nuclear fuel by adopting the 
Nuclear Waste Policy Act of 1982. That same 
model should be applied here. 

H.R. 776 has adopted the same Superfund 
procedures for application to the Department 
of Energy's high-level waste program. The 
process adopted by the Energy Committee 
would retain the State of Nevada's environ- 
mental standards applicable to the studies, 
while at the same time would allow DOE to 
proceed to study Yucca Mountain without the 
necessity of State or local authority first issu- 
ing permits. Nevada would be able to enforce 
all environmental standards in Federal district 
court. This varies from the current procedures 
where the process is entirely within the control 
of the State. 

We urge the adoption of the Yucca Moun- 
tain provisions in H.R. 776 to finally resolve 
the impasse with the State of Nevada. 

Resolution of the waste issue is becoming 
more, not less, urgent. By the year 2010, the 
United States will have about 66 nuclear en- 
ergy sites throughout the country that will have 
reached their storage limit. This is a safety 
problem as well as an economic problem. 
Under terms of the Nuclear Waste Policy Act 
of 1982, electricity ratepayers have committed 
more than $7 billion to fund a permanent re- 
pository. If one is built, ratepayers will have to 
pay more for their utilities to find alternative 
storage. 

For all these reasons, | urge your support of 
these critical provisions. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HARRIS]. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the Dingell amendment to 
H.R. 776 related to the characterization 
of Yucca Mountain as a potential site 
for our Nation’s first nuclear waste re- 
pository. These provisions are criti- 
cally needed to break the impasse 
which currently exists with the State 
of Nevada over their continuing at- 
tempts to frustrate the study of the 
site. 

The necessity for this language is un- 
derscored when you realize the State 
officials have admitted as their goal to 
stop the study of Yucca Mountain. I 
was astounded to learn that in a state- 
ment before the Ninth Circuit Court of 
Appeals, the State of Nevada's brief 
said: 

It should be obvious that the State will 
likely exercise every power and every aspect 
of its inherent jurisdiction to frustrate the 
federal program. 

Such obstruction is a challenge to 
the U.S. Congress and cannot go 
unaddressed. 

In the committee report on this bill 
the committee recognized the State at- 
titude when it said: 

Many people doubt that the state will 
process permits in good faith due to hostile 
public statements made by officials in the 
state, as well as the slow and selective con- 
sideration of permit applications in the past. 

To break this virtually endless cycle 
of delay, this amendment waives any 
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Federal or State requirements for DOE 
to obtain permits before proceeding 
with the studies, and does so while al- 
lowing the State to enforce substantive 
environmental standards through the 
Federal courts. 

It is important to note that the lan- 
guage of this amendment does not con- 
stitute an endorsement of Yucca Moun- 
tain as the site for a permanent reposi- 
tory. The measure simply is intended 
to break a political impasse so that the 
suitability study can be completed. Un- 
less the House acts, the statement 
could go on interminably. 

Nevada officials object to this lan- 
guage saying that its adoption is an 
“unprecedented assault on State 
rights.“ That, however, is not so. The 
language included the amendment is 
modeled after 1986 Superfund hazardous 
waste cleanup legislation, which also 
dealt with the issue of States refusing 
to cooperate in the selection of dis- 
posal sites. Faced with an equally dif- 
ficult task of having to select for the 
safe disposal of hazardous wastes, the 
Superfund bill gave the Environmental 
Protection Agency the right to proceed 
with cleanup without State agreement. 

It is clear under Superfund, Congress 
determined that when a program rep- 
resents the environmentally preferred 
solution to an existing environmental 
problem, that program requires special 
procedures to ensure its goals can be 
accomplished in a timely fashion. In 
drafting provisions for the EPA’s haz- 
ardous waste cleanups under 
Superfund, Congress enacted special 
permitting procedures for this environ- 
mentally preferred program so that the 
unreasonable resistance of a State 
could not impede progress. Similarly, 
Congress determined that deep geo- 
logic isolation was the environ- 
mentally preferred solution for the dis- 
posal of spent nuclear fuel by adopting 
the Nuclear Waste Policy Act of 1982. 
That same model should be applied 
here. 

The Dingell amendment has adopted 
the same Superfund procedures for ap- 
plication to the Department of Ener- 
gy’s high-level waste program. The 
process adopted by the Energy Com- 
mittee would retain the State of Ne- 
vada's environmental standards appli- 
cable to the studies, while at the same 
time would allow DOE to proceed to 
study Yucca Mountain without the ne- 
cessity of State or local authority first 
issuing permits. Nevada would be able 
to enforce all environmental standards 
in Federal district court. This varies 
from the current procedures where the 
process is entirely within the control 
of the State. 

We urge the adoption of the Yucca 
Mountain provisions to finally resolve 
the impasse with the State of Nevada. 

Resolution of the waste issue has be- 
come more—not less—urgent. By the 
year 2010, the United States will have 
about 66 nuclear energy sites through- 
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out the country that will have reached 
their storage limit. This is a safety 
problem as well as an economic prob- 
lem. Under terms of the Nuclear Waste 
Policy Act of 1982, electricity rate- 
payers have committed more than $7 
billion to fund a permanent repository. 
If one is not built, ratepayers will have 
to pay more for their utilities to find 
alternative storage. 

For all these reasons, I urge your 
support of these critical provisions. 

Mr. KOSTMAYER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Nevada [Mr. BILBRAY]. 

Mr. BILBRAY. Mr. Chairman, in lis- 
tening to the discussions of the pro- 
ponents of this particular amendment, 
it still shocks me that they still con- 
tinue to say that the reason for the 
delays in the characterization of Yucca 
Mountain is because Nevada caused 
these delays. I just refer them to the 
April 18, 1991, report of the General Ac- 
counting Office that says it was not 
anything Nevada did that caused the 
delays, It was the cause of the DOE and 
its subcontractors who did shoddy, and 
ill-conceived and nonscientific research 
that did not meet the standards, and 
they had to go back in and do it over 
again. 

Senator DOMENICI recently in the 
other House, when referring to this 
thing, said, ‘‘Let’s get rid of this whole 
project because they’re going to spend 
billions and billions of dollars, and this 
thing will never open.“ I agree on that. 

One learned member of the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs a 
few minutes ago stated to me that this 
is going to be a project Nevada is going 
to end up building, the Federal Govern- 
ment is going to build in Nevada, and 
it will never open. I agree with that. It 
is going to cost billions and billions of 
dollars, and I think it is unfair to Ne- 
vada to continue to characterize Ne- 
vada as being obstructionist. 

Of course, Mr. Chairman, we are 
going to use everything in our ability 
to fight this monstrosity being built in 
our State, just as much as Louisiana 
would if it was being put in the salt 
domes of Louisiana, or being put into 
the Apache Reservation above Phoenix, 
or above New Mexico in the Mescalero 
area. Everybody objects to it. No one 
wants it. But we have our constitu- 
tional rights and the rights that Con- 
gress has given to every other State 
procedurally and substantively to pro- 
test this sort of thing, and to hear the 
misrepresentations that it is Nevada’s 
fault that DOE is spending more money 
than anticipated and taking longer 
than anticipated is a gross misrepre- 
sentation. 

Mr. Chairman, Nevada certainly op- 
poses this, and we will use our rights to 
oppose, but it is DOE’s inept conduct of 
their activities that continue to slow 
down this process, and, believe me, in 
dealing with the DOE and their storm 
trooper type of mentality, we will see 
more delays and more expenses. 
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Mr. KOSTMAYER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the distinguished 
gentleman from Colorado (Mr. 
HEFLEY], a distinguished member of 
our subcommittee. 

Mr. HEFLEY, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to call to your attention one pro- 
vision in the Interior Committee lan- 
guage that I find particularly annoy- 
ing. I refer to section 2311(d) which was 
apparently drafted specifically to af- 
fect one project in the United States— 
the Fort St. Vrain research and devel- 
opment project in Colorado. 

This section was included in the Inte- 
rior Committee print prior to our April 
8 markup, so it was never the subject 
of reasoned debate. On April 8, I and 
my colleague from Colorado, Mr. AL- 
LARD, offered an amendment to delete 
what is now section 2311(d). At that 
time, we pointed out that it was prob- 
ably illegal and certainly had policy 
for the Congress to enact legislation 
repudiating obligations undertaken by 
an agency of the U.S. Government. Un- 
fortunately, we lost that vote. The gen- 
tleman for Idaho [Mr. LARocco] cannot 
say he won section 2311(d)’s inclusion 
in open debate. 

If it were possible, I would again offer 
an amendment to delete this provision 
from the bill. However, the Rules Com- 
mittee has attempted to limit the 
number of amendments to be debated 
today and section 2311(d) comes before 
you as part of the underlying bill. I 
urge you to reject that language and 
vote for the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. DIN- 
GELL]. 

Mr. ALLARD has already enlightened 
you as to the history of the Fort St. 
Vrain high-temperature, gas-cooled re- 
actor project. In short, it was an im- 
portant research, development and 
demonstration project which the Fed- 
eral Government wished to see con- 
structed and operated on a utility sys- 
tem. Now the project has been com- 
pleted and the Public Service Co. of 
Colorado wants to ship the spent fuel 
to Idaho as per a 1965 contract with the 
Federal Government. Section 2311(d) of 
this proposed legislation attempts to 
make such shipments subject to a 1982 
law enacted long after the 1965 agree- 
ment. 

Despite the protestations of the gen- 
tleman from Idaho [Mr. LARocco), this 
is purely a NIMBY not-in-my-backyard 
argument. He will say the Idaho Na- 
tional Energy laboratory was never 
built to be a permanent storage facil- 
ity; neither was Fort St. Vrain. He says 
he is worried about the underlying 
Snake River aquifer; I’m worried about 
Colorado's Oglala aquifer, just as oth- 
ers are worried about aquifers in their 
own States. We all have problems we'd 
like to get rid of. 

So this is clearly a NIMBY argument 
but let me give you some good reasons 
why you should delete this section by 
voting for the Dingell amendment. 
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First, it is probably illegal. Case law 
has established that Congress may 
alter Government contracts, not abol- 
ish them. Section 2311(d) abolishes a 
contract. 

Second, it may cost us a lot of 
money. Public Service Co. could sue 
the U.S. Government for breach of con- 
tract. Indeed, some attorneys say we 
may already owe Public Service $100 
million for delays caused by Idaho’s 
whining. 

Third, section 2311(d) may be uncon- 
stitutional. This much was conceded by 
the Interior Committee counsel during 
the April 8 markup. 

Finally, section 2311(d) would abro- 
gate existing agreements with univer- 
sities and foreign countries, the latter 
of which may have the force of trea- 
ties, according to the Energy Depart- 
ment. INEL loans out some of its nu- 
clear materials to university labs, such 
as the University of Missouri, and for- 
eign countries, such as Japan. 

Section 2311(d) is illegal, it is bad 
policy, it is a NIMBY argument at its 
most basic. I urge the Members to sup- 
port the Dingell amendment and com- 
mon sense. 

Mr. KOSTMAYER. Mr. Chairman, I 
do not believe I have any additional re- 
quests for time, but I reserve the bal- 
ance of my time, noting that the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] 
will close. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. OXLEY]. 

Mr. OXLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL]. 

Mr. Chairman, | rise today in support of the 
gentleman from Michigan's amendment. 

Nuclear power is a clean way to meet a 
substantial part of our Nation's electricity 
needs. To provide a future for the nuclear 
power option, we must provide for the proper 
management and disposal of high-level nu- 
clear waste. It is estimated that by the year 
2010, we will have more than 50,000 metric 
tons of spent fuel to deal with. 

In 1987, Congress instructed DOE to study 
Yucca Mountain as a potential site for perma- 
nent disposal of that waste. However, in all 
the years since, we have made very little 
progress in determining if the site is geologi- 
cally and scientifically suitable for waste dis- 


While Nevada believes that it is cooperating 
with the Department of Energy in this study, it 
appears that the process has been obstructed 
on numerous occasions. In an effort to end 
these unnecessary delays, the Energy and 
Commerce Committee, as part of H.R. 776, 
adopted a process which would retain the 
State of Nevada’s environmental standards 
applicable to the site studies, while allowing 
DOE to proceed with the congressionally man- 
dated study of Yucca Mountain. Nevada will 
still be able to enforce all environmental stand- 
ards in the Federal courts. 

This process is not unprecedented. In fact, 
it mirrors the existing permitting framework for 
cleanup of hazardous waste sites under 
Superfund. 
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Mr. Speaker, we need to move forward with 
site characterization to determine if Yucca 


be the selected site. Nevada would still have 
the right to veto the site. 


This 

ment is fair. It speeds 
without jeopardizing the safeguards needed to 
protect the health and welfare of Nevada's citi- 
zens. 

Mr. Speaker, with this amendment and the 
Clement amendment, nuclear power could 
provide as much as 21 percent of our total 


— 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. SHARP]. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL], 
the position taken by the Committee 
on Energy and Commerce more than a 
year ago. We must go forward with a 
scientific inquiry, and that is all we 
are doing here. 

I would remind people in 1987, when 
the characterization site was narrowed 
to Nevada from three potential sites, 
we insisted on putting in place an inde- 
pendent science review panel called the 
nuclear waste technical review board 
where individuals, citizens or folks 
from the State of Nevada, can raise 
their direct and serious concerns, if 
they think the science of the issue is 
being politicized or taken advantage 
of. If the final recommendation is made 
after years of study that are yet to go 
forward, then still the State of Nevada 
will have an opportunity to veto this, 
and we in Congress at that point would 
have to have another vote before we 
could actually begin construction of 
this site. 

So, Mr. Chairman, there are a num- 
ber of important safeguards in place for 
science, for the State of Nevada, but we 
must go forward, and we must make 
sure we complete the scientific in- 
quiry, and I urge an aye vote on the 
amendment. 

Mr. KOSTMAYER. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no additional requests for time, 
and I yield back the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time, and I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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AMENDMENTS EN BLOC OFFERED BY MR. 
DINGELL 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, pursu- 
ant to the rule, I offer an en bloc 
amendment. This en bloc amendment 
consists of the text of the following 
amendments made in order under the 
rule: an amendment by Mr. MCEWEN; 
an amendment by Mr. FAZIO; two 
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amendments by Mr. SYNAR; and an 
amendment which is offered by Mr. 
BILBRAY and Mrs. VUCANOVICH. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will des- 
ignate the amendments en bloc. 

The text of the amendments en bloc 
is as follows: 

Amendments en bloc offered by Mr. DIN- 
GELL: 

Page 28, strike line 16 and all that follows 
through line 5 on page 29, and insert the fol- 
lowing: 

2) The Secretary shall, not later than 12 
months after the date of the enactment of 
the Comprehensive National Energy Policy 
Act and after consultation with the Director 
of the Office of Management and Budget, the 
Secretary of Defense, and the Administrator 
of General Services, develop appropriate pro- 
cedures and methods for use by agencies to 
implement the incentives referred to in para- 
graph (I).“; 

Page 38, after the matter following line 15, 
insert the following (and redesignate suc- 
ceeding sections accordingly): 

SEC. 122. ENERGY SAVINGS PERFORMANCE CON- 
TRACTS. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 801 of the Na- 
tional Energy Conservation Policy Act (42 
U.S.C. 8287) is amended— 

(1) by striking The head” and inserting he 
following: 

(a) IN GENERAL.—(1) The head"; and 

(2) by inserting at the end the following: 

“(2XA) Contracts under this title shall be 
energy savings performance contracts and 
shall require an annual energy audit and 
specify the terms and conditions of any gov- 
ernment payments and performance guaran- 
tees. Any such performance guarantee shall 
provide that the contractor is responsible for 
maintenance and repair services for any en- 
ergy related equipment, including computer 
software systems. 

(B) Aggregate payments by an agency to 
both utilities and energy savings perform- 
ance contractors, under an energy savings 
performance contract, may not exceed the 
amount that the agency would have paid for 
utilities without an energy savings perform- 
ance contract (as estimated through the pro- 
cedures developed pursuant to this section), 
during contract years. 

„(C) Federal agencies may incur obliga- 
tions to finance energy conservation meas- 
ures provided guaranteed savings exceed the 
debt service requirements. 

“(b) IMPLEMENTATION.—(1)(A) The Sec- 
retary, with the concurrence of the Adminis- 
trator of General Services and in consulta- 
tion with the Secretary of Defense and the 
Administrator of the National Aeronautics 
Space Administration, not later than 180 
days after the date of the enactment of the 
Comprehensive National Energy Policy Act, 
shall develop appropriate procedures and 
methods for use by Federal agencies to select 
energy savings service contractors in accord- 
ance with laws governing Federal procure- 
ment that will achieve the intent of this sec- 
tion in a cost-effective manner. 

B) The procedures and methods estab- 
lished pursuant to subparagraph (A) shall be 
the procedures and contracting methods for 
selection, by an agency, of a contractor to 
provide energy savings performance services. 
Such procedures and methods shall provide 
for the calculation of energy savings based 
on sound engineering and financial practices. 

2) The procedures and methods estab- 
lished pursuant to paragraph (1)(A) shall 
allow for the head of each agency to perform 
the following: 
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) Request statements of qualifications, 
which shall, at a minimum, include prior ex- 
perience and capabilities of contractors to 
perform the proposed types of energy savings 
services and financial and performance infor- 
mation, from firms engaged in providing en- 
ergy savings services. 

(B) Designate from the statements re- 
ceived, with an update at least annually, 
those firms that are qualified to provide en- 
ergy savings services. 

„) Select firms designated under sub- 
paragraph (B) to conduct discussions con- 
cerning a particular proposed energy savings 
project, including requesting a technical and 
price proposal from such selected firms for 
such project. 

D) Select from such firms the most 
qualified firm to provide energy savings 
services based on technical and price propos- 
als and any other relevant information. 

„E) Permit receipt of unsolicited propos- 
als for energy savings performance contract- 
ing services from a firm that such agency 
has determined is qualified to provide such 
services under the procedures established 
pursuant to paragraph (1)(A), and require 
agency facility managers to place a notice in 
the Commerce Business Daily announcing 
they have received such a proposal and in- 
vite other similarly qualified firms to sub- 
mit competing proposals. The head of an 
agency may enter into an energy savings 
performance contract with such a qualified 
firm consistent with the procedures and 
methods established pursuant to paragraph 
(1)(A). 

„e REPORTING REQUIREMENTS.—Not later 
than three years after the date of the enact- 
ment of the Comprehensive National Energy 
Policy Act, the Comptroller General of the 
United States shall transmit to the Congress 
a report on the implementation of this sec- 
tion, including recommendations for legisla- 
tive or regulatory changes. This report shall 
include, but not be limited to, an assessment 
of the following issues: 

i) The quality of the energy audits con- 
ducted for the agencies. 

2) The government’s ability to maximize 
energy savings. 

(3) The total energy cost savings accrued 
by the agencies that have entered into such 
contracts. 

4) The total costs associated with enter- 
ing into and performing such contracts. 

(5) A comparison of the total costs in- 
curred by agencies under such contracts and 
the total costs incurred under similar con- 
tracts performed in the private sector. 

(6) The number of firms selected as quali- 
fied firms under this section and their re- 
spective shares of awarded contracts. 

„) The number of firms engaged in simi- 
lar activity in the private sector and their 
respective market shares. 

(8) The number of applicant firms not se- 
lected as qualified firms under this section 
and the reason for their nonselection. 

*(9) The frequency with which agencies 
have utilized the services of government labs 
to perform any of the functions specified in 
this section. 

(10) Whether the contracting procedures 
developed pursuant to this section and uti- 
lized by agencies have been effective and 
whether continued use of those procedures, 
as opposed to the procedures provided by ex- 
isting public contract law, is necessary for 
implementation of successful energy savings 
performance contracts.“ 

(b) DEFINITION.—Section 804 of such Act (42 
U.S.C. 8287c) is amended— 

(1) in the material preceding paragraph (1), 
by striking title—“ and inserting title. 
the following definitions apply:’’; 
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(2) in paragraph (1), by striking “the” and 
inserting The“ and by striking, and“ and 
inserting a period; 

(3) in paragraph (2), by striking the term“ 
and inserting The term“; and 

(4) by adding at the end the following: 

3) The terms ‘energy savings contract’ 
and ‘energy savings performance contract’ 
mean a contract which provides for the per- 
formance of services for the design, acquisi- 
tion, installation, testing, operation, and 
where appropriate, maintenance and repair, 
of an identified energy savings measure or 
series of measures at one or more locations. 
Such contracts— 

A) may provide for appropriate software 
licensing agreements; and 

„B) shall, with respect to an agency facil- 
ity that is a public building as such term is 
defined in section 13(1) of the Public Build- 
ings Act of 1959 (40 U.S.C. 601 et seq.), be in 
compliance with the prospectus require- 
ments and procedures of the Public Building 
Act of 1959.“ 

Page 49, after line 12, insert the following: 
SEC. 127. FEDERAL ENERGY EFFICIENCY FUND- 

ING STUDY. 

(a) STtuDy.—The Secretary shall, in con- 
sultation with the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services, and such other individuals and 
organizations as the Secretary deems appro- 
priate, conduct a detailed study of options 
for the financing of energy and water con- 
servation measures required under part 3 of 
title V of the National Energy Conservation 
Policy Act (42 U.S.C. 8251 et seq.) and all ap- 
Plicable Executive orders. Such study shall, 
taking into account the unique characteris- 
tics of Federal agencies, consider and ana- 
lyze— 

(1) the Federal financial investment nec- 
essary to comply with such requirements; 

(2) to use of revolving funds and other 
funding mechanisms which offer stable, long- 
term financing of energy and water con- 
servation measures; and 

(3) the means for capitalizing such funds. 

(b) REPORT TO CONGRESS.—Not later than 
180 days after the date of the enactment of 
this Act, the Secretary shall submit to the 
Congress a report containing the results of 
the study required under subsection (a). 

Page 70, line 5, insert demonstration“ 
after energy“. 

Page 70, line 9, insert demonstration“ 
after energy“. 

Page 70, line 13, insert after the period the 

following: 
Any need for power determination made in 
connection with the construction of a 
project assisted under this section shall be 
made by the Secretary of Energy. 

Page 323, after line 15, insert the following: 
SEC. 805. EXTENSION OF OFFICE OF THE NU- 

CLEAR WASTE NEGOTIATOR. 

Section 410 of Nuclear Waste Policy Act of 
1982 is amended by striking 5 years“ and in- 
serting 8 years“. 

Page 348, line 11, insert after the period the 

following new sentence: 
Selection of a site for the AVLIS facility 
shall be made on a competitive basis, taking 
into consideration economic performance, 
environmental compatibility, and use of any 
existing facilities. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. DINGELL] will be recognized for 10 
minutes, and the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. LENT] will be recognized for 
10 minutes. 
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The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL]. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this is an amendment 
upon which there is broad agreement. 
It is offered on behalf of the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. MCEWEN], the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. FAZIO], the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
SYNAR], on behalf of the gentleman 
from Nevada [Mr. BILBRAY], and on be- 
half of the gentlewoman from Nevada 
(Mrs. VUCANOVICH]. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment re- 
lates to a number of matters in the leg- 
islation, It provides a site selection 
process for locating the atomic vapor 
laser isotope separation uranium en- 
richment technology is to be made on a 
competitive basis. 

The amendment by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. FAzio] clarifies 
that the renewable energy initiative in 
the bill is being carried out as a dem- 
onstration of renewable technologies 
and clarifies that the Secretary of En- 
ergy, if necessary, shall make all deci- 
sions related to local requirements. 

The first amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. SYNAR] 
adds an energy saving performance 
contract provision. The second provi- 
sion offered on behalf of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. SYNAR] adds a sec- 
tion on the Federal energy efficiency 
funding study, Last, the amendment on 
behalf of the gentleman from Nevada 
[Mr. BILBRAY] and the gentlewoman 
from Nevada [Mrs. VUCANOVICH], ex- 
tends the Office of the Nuclear Waste 
Negotiator for a period of 3 years. 

I would observe, Mr. Chairman, that 
the debate is proceeding very well. I 
would especially like to commend my 
colleagues for the way in which it has 
been conducted. I would like to pay 
tribute to the gentleman from Nevada 
[Mr. BILBRAY) and the gentlewoman 
from Nevada [Mrs. VUCANOVICH], who 
have undergone considerable personal 
difficulties in connection with debate 
today, but have certainly fought vigor- 
ously on behalf of their constituents 
and have conducted themselves in a 
way throughout the entirety of this 
process which does not only great cred- 
it to them, but I think which gives 
great pride to the people they serve. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. LENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentlewoman from Ne- 
vada [Mrs. VUCANOVICH]. 

Mrs. VUCANOVICH. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise today to urge my colleagues to 
support the amendment by Mr. 
BILBRAY and myself to extend the term 
of the U.S. nuclear negotiator. 

The Office of Nuclear Waste Nego- 
tiator was created by Congress in 1987, 
as the beginning of a commitment to 
find a volunteer site for both a tem- 
porary site for the storage of high level 
nuclear waste and a permanent site. 
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The creation of this office represents 
a historic change in the way that Gov- 
ernment determines the location of 
controversial facilities and if success- 
ful may well offer a model for future 
citing of prisons, halfway houses, solid 
waste dumps, and other such unpopular 
facilities. 

If there is one single reason for the 
unpopularity of the Yucca Mountain 
site with my constituents it is the feel- 
ing that Nevada has been singled out 
through power politics. This sort of 
process undermines public trust in our 
Government. 

The volunteer option available 
through the nuclear waste negotiator 
offers an alternative. We should not 
put an end to this promising initiative 
before it has a chance to prove itself. 

While the act establishing the Office 
of the Negotiator was passed in 1987, 
David Leroy, the current negotiator, 
was not confirmed until August 1990. In 
the less than 2 years since taking office 
Mr. Leroy has accepted 19 applications 
from jurisdictions around the country 
who are interested in being considered 
for the location of a temporary storage 
facility. One of these jurisdictions is 
interested in becoming the host to the 
permanent storage facility. 

With a deadline of 1998 hanging over 
our heads for the acceptance by the 
Federal Government of spent nuclear 
fuel, this Congress cannot afford to 
throw away our only means of meeting 
this deadline. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, a number 
of my colleagues have asked me what 
cost there would be to the taxpayer if 
the authorization for the Office of the 
Nuclear Waste Negotiator is extended. 
The answer is none. The Office is paid 
for through the nuclear waste trust 
fund, which is industry borne. Regard- 
less of whether the Office is extended, 
the same amount of money will go into 
the fund. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Ne- 
vada [Mr. BILBRAY]. 

Mr. BILBRAY. Mr. Chairman, the Of- 
fice of the U.S. Nuclear Waste Nego- 
tiator was established under the Nu- 
clear Waste Policy Act Amendments of 
1987 to the Nuclear Waste Policy Act of 
1982 and charged with the duty of de- 
veloping an objective and fair process 
that will bring about the siting of one 
or more high-level nuclear waste facili- 
ties. At present, there are nearly 20 
candidates that have indicated more 
than a passing interest in the program. 
Tribes and local governments are ac- 
tively entering into negotiations with 
the Office of the Nuclear Waste Nego- 
tiator as voluntary hosts for these fa- 
cilities. They have applied for feasibil- 
ity grants to determine whether or not 
they wish to pursue further technical 
evaluation and ultimately a negotia- 
tion of the terms and conditions that 
they would host a waste facility. Origi- 
nally, the 1987 law established a 5-year 
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term for the Office of the Nuclear 
Waste Negotiator. In reality, the Office 
commenced operations in August 1990. 
The effect of this delay was to lose 2% 
years of the 5-year term of the Office. 
At present, there are a number of via- 
ble candidates entertaining phase I and 
ready to move onto phase II of the ne- 
gotiations. There is every indication 
that given ample time this voluntary 
process will succeed. 

It is essential that this voluntary ne- 
gotiation process not be arbitrarily 
curtailed. This amendment would ex- 
tend the Office of the Negotiator for 3 
more years. Enabling the negotiator 
ample time for the process to reach 
maturity and come to fruition is abso- 
lutely essential. The value of voluntary 
siting in the case of hazardous or other 
more undesirable facilities is self evi- 
dent by the previous amendment, the 
“screw Nevada II to the wall“ amend- 
ment. I reiterate that the preemption 
legislation is an indication of a failed 
policy. A policy bankrupt of the demo- 
cratic ideals of representation and the 
preservation of States’ rights, demo- 
cratic institutions and democratic 
processes, siting undesirable facilities 
demands that we resolve difficult so- 
cial and political issues. 

Mr. LENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, we have had an oppor- 
tunity to work with the majority on 
these amendments. These are non- 
controversial, and we have no objection 
to their passing. 

Mr. MCEWEN. Mr. Chairman, very briefly, 
the amendment | offer would guarantee that 
the site selection process for locating AVLIS— 
which is the next generation of advanced ura- 
nium enrichment technology presently being 
pel hi Ood n a fair and 
equitable a manner as possibl 

My amendment specifically racine that the 
“selection of a site for the AVLIS facility shall 
be made on a competitive basis, taking into 
consideration economic performance, environ- 
mental compatibility, and use of any existing 

Section 1502 of chapter 25 of the bill allows 
the corporation to begin activities necessary to 
prepare AVLIS for commercialization, including 
the preparation of transition from the labora- 
tory to the marketplace. In this time of budget 
constraints, | urge my colleagues to join me in 
seeing that the new corporation utilizes any 
existing facilities to the greatest extent pos- 
sible, thereby making the best use of taxpayer 
money previously invested in the Nation's ura- 
nium enrichment activities. 

Mr. LENT. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time, and I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, on behalf 
of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
DINGELL], I have no further requests 
for time, and I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time on these 
amendments en bloc has expired. 

The question is on the amendments 
en bloc offered by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. DINGELL]. 
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The amendments en bloc were agreed 
to. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is now in order to 
consider amendment No. 4 printed in 
House Report No. 102-533. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Chairman, 
I have an amendment at the desk. 
Under the rule, I should be recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would 
rule that the motion to rise is pref- 
erential. Does the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. SHARP] insist on his motion? 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, I do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion to rise offered by the gen- 
tleman form Indiana [Mr. SHARP]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. LENT. Mr. Chairman, I demand a 
recorded vote, and pending that, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would 
state that a quorum is not required on 
an affirmative vote to rise. 

Mr. LENT. Mr. Chairman, I demand a 
recorded vote, and pending that, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under clause 6(b) 
rule XV, a quorum is not required on 
an affirmative vote to rise. 

A recorded vote was refused. 

So the motion was agreed to. 
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Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. COLEMAN 
of Texas) having assumed the chair, 
Mr. SKAGGS, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H.R. 776) to provide for im- 
proved energy efficiency, had come to 
no resolution thereon. 


PERMISSION TO CHANGE ORDER 
OF AMENDMENTS IN HOUSE RES- 
OLUTION 464 ON H.R. 1776, COM- 
PREHENSIVE NATIONAL ENERGY 
POLICY ACT 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the 
House resolves itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House for the further 
consideration of the bill, H.R. 776, it 
may be in order to consider the amend- 
ments printed in the report on the rule 
numbered 5 and 6 in order that the 
Committee may consider titles XX, 
XXII, and XXIII. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from California? 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, the concern about 
the other amendment from the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means is that it 
will take an hour and a vote. Under the 
unanimous-consent request, is it true 
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that only what will be in order is what 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
BROWN] is requesting? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If the 
Chair, understood the gentleman cor- 
rectly, that is the understanding of the 
Chair. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHARP. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I just 
wanted to clarify that my amendment 
would then be in order under this proc- 
ess; is that correct? 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Speaker, continuing 
my reservation of objection, I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to respond to the gentleman. We 
have the gentleman’s amendment and 
one amendment which I was going to 
offer, which I intend to withdraw, and 
with the agreement that the gentleman 
is offering of intended support, both 
should be taken care of in about 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will continue to yield, that 
is my understanding. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from California? 

There was no objection. 


COMPREHENSIVE NATIONAL 
ENERGY POLICY ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to House Resolution 459 and rule 
XXIII, the Chair declares the House in 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill, H.R. 776. 
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IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly, the House resolved it- 
self into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
further consideration of the bill (H.R. 
776) to provide for improved energy ef- 
ficiency, with Mr. SKAGGS in the Chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee of the Whole rose earlier today, the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] had been 
disposed of. 

Under the unanimous-consent re- 
quest previously agreed to by the 
House, it is now in order to consider 
amendment No. 5 printed in the House 
Report 102-533. 

AMENDMENTS EN BLOC OFFERED BY MR. 
WALKER 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
amendments en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will des- 
ignate the amendments en bloc. 

The text of the amendments en bloc 
is as follows: 
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Amendments en bloc offered by Mr. WALK- 
ER: Page 386, after line 18, insert the follow- 
ing: 

(3) All amounts authorized to be appro- 
priated by the amendments made by this 
subsection shall be derived from sums au- 
thorized under section 2111(e). 

Page 560, strike lines 1 and 2 and insert the 
following: 


rying out this section, including advanced 
extraction and process technology, $60,000,000 
for fiscal year 1993 and $270,000,000 for the pe- 
os encompassing fiscal years 1994 through 
1997. 

Page 561, strike lines 3 and 4 and insert the 
following: 


rying out this section $5,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1993 and $51,000,000 for the period en- 
compassing fiscal years 1994 through 1997. 

Page 564, strike lines 5 and 6 and insert the 
following: 


rying out this section $40,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1993 and $240,000,000 for the period en- 
compassing fiscal years 1994 through 1997. 

Page 565, strike line 25 and all that follows 
through page 566, line 2, and insert the fol- 
lowing: 
including transportation sector energy con- 
servation research and development (other 
than activities under section 2025) and trans- 
portation sector biofuels energy systems 
under solar energy, $150,000,000 for fiscal year 
1993 and $880,000,000 for the period encom- 
passing fiscal years 1994 through 1997, includ- 
ing— 

Page 566, strike lines 15 through 19 and in- 
sert the following: 

(A) $58,000,000 for fiscal year 1993; 

(B) $75,000,000 for fiscal year 1994; 

(C) $80,000,000 for fiscal year 1995; 

(D) $80,000,000 for fiscal year 1996; 

(E) $90,000,000 for fiscal year 1997; and 

Page 581, strike lines 10 and 11 and insert 
the following: 
rying out this section $23,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1993 and $33,000,000 for the period en- 
compassing fiscal years 1994 through 1997. 

Page 584, strike lines 17 and 18 and insert 
the following: 
rying out this subtitle, including building 
sector and utility sector energy conservation 
research and development, and inventions 
and innovation under energy conservation 
technical and financial assistance, 
$190,000,000 for fiscal year 1993 and 
$1,490,000,000 for the period encompassing fis- 
cal years 1994 through 1997, including— 

Page 595, strike lines 3 and 4 and insert the 
following: 


rying out this section, including all solar en- 
ergy programs (other than activities under 
section 2021), geothermal systems, electric 
energy systems, and energy storage systems, 
$215,000,000 for fiscal year 1993 and 
$1,285,000,000 for the period encompassing fis- 
cal years 1994 through 1997, of which 

Page 597, line 4, insert before the period 
the following: 


, to be derived from sums authorized under 
section 2101(f) 

Page 607, strike lines 10 through 13 and in- 
sert the following: 


rying out this section $110,000,000 for re- 
search and development activities for fiscal 
year 1993 and $490,000,000 for research and de- 
velopment activities for the period encom- 
passing fiscal years 1994 through 1997, and 
$90,000,000 for facilities operations and main- 
tenance for fiscal year 1993 and $455,000,000 
for facilities operations and maintenance for 
the period encompassing fiscal years 1994 
through 1997. Amounts authorized or other- 
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wise made available for space reactor power 
systems, advanced radioisotope power sys- 
tems, and the space exploration initiative 
under nuclear energy research and develop- 
ment shall be in addition to the amounts au- 
thorized in the preceding sentence. 

Page 608, strike lines 8 and 9 and insert the 
following: 


rying out this section $1,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1993 and $44,000,000 for the period en- 
compassing fiscal years 1994 through 1997. 

Page 611, strike lines 21 and 22 and insert 
the following: 


rying out this section $345,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1993 and $1,670,000,000 for the period en- 
compassing fiscal years 1994 through 1997. 
Page 612, line 19, strike (I)“. 
Page 612, strike lines 21 and 22 and insert 
the following: 


for carrying out this section, and all fossil 
energy research and development operating 
expenses for program direction and manage- 
ment support, cooperative research and de- 
velopment, fossil energy environmental res- 
toration and plant and capital equipment, 
$250,000,000 for fiscal year 1993 and 
$1,090,000,000 for the period encompassing fis- 
cal years 1994 through 1997. 

Page 612, strike line 23 and all that follows 
through page 613, line 7. 

Page 614, strike lines 12 and 13 and insert 
the following: 


rying out this section $40,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1993 and $150,000,000 for the period en- 
compassing fiscal years 1994 through 1997. 

Page 628, after line 5, insert the following: 

(g) SENSE OF CONGRESS.—It is the sense of 
the Congress that remedial action taken by 
the government on electric and magnetic 
fields, if and as necessary, should be based 
on, and consistent with, scientifically valid 
research such as the results and findings of 
the research authorized by this Act. 

Page 629, line 23, insert before the period 
the following: 
to be derived from sums authorized under 
section 2101(f) 

Page 633, line 10, insert before the dash the 
following: 
, to be derived from sums authorized under 
section 2101(f) 

Page 636, line 14, insert after Secretary“ 
the following: 
from sums authorized under section 2101(f), 

Page 638, strike lines 18 and 19 and insert 
the following: 
$772,000,000 for fiscal year 1993 and 
$3,693,000,000 for the period encompassing fis- 
cal years 1994 through 1997. 

Page 642, strike lines 21 and 22 and insert 
the following: 
for Basic Energy Sciences, $85,000,000 for fis- 
cal year 1993 and $700,000,000 for the period 
encompassing fiscal years 1994 through 1997. 

MODIFICATION OF AMENDMENTS EN BLOC 
OFFERED BY MR. WALKER 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amend- 
ments en bloc be modified to reflect 
the negotiated agreement between the 
gentleman from California [Mr. BROWN] 
and myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the modification. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments en bloc, as modified, offered 
by Mr. WALKER: 

Page 386, line 13, strike the quotation 
marks and final period. 

Page 386, after line 13, insert the following: 
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(14) AUTHORIZATIONS DERIVED FROM OTHER 
FUNDS.—All amounts authorized to be appro- 
priated by paragraphs (6) through (13) shall 
be derived from sums authorized under sec- 
tion 211l(e) of the Comprehensive National 
Energy Policy Act.“. 

Page 560, strike lines 1 and 2 and insert the 
following: 


rying out this section, including advanced 
extraction and process technology, $60,000,000 
for fiscal year 1993 and $270,000,000 for the pe- 
riod encompassing fiscal years 1994 through 
1997 


Page 561, strike lines 3 and 4 and insert the 
following: 


rying out this section $5,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1993 and $51,000,000 for the period en- 
compassing fiscal years 1994 through 1997. 

Page 564, strike lines 5 and 6 and insert the 
following: 


rying out this section $40,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1993 and $240,000,000 for the period en- 
compassing fiscal years 1994 through 1997. 

Page 565, strike line 25 and all that follows 
through page 566, line 2, and insert the fol- 
lowing: 
including transportation sector energy con- 
servation research and development (other 
than activities under section 2025) and trans- 
portation sector biofuels energy systems 
under solar energy, $150,000,000 for fiscal year 
1993 and $880,000,000 for the period encom- 
passing fiscal years 1994 through 1997, includ- 
ing— 

Page 566, strike lines 15 through 19 and in- 
sert the following: 

(A) $58,000,000 for fiscal year 1993; 

(B) $75,000,000 for fiscal year 1994; 

(C) $80,000,000 for fiscal year 1995; 

(D) $80,000,000 for fiscal year 1996; 

(E) $90,000,000 for fiscal year 1997; and 

Page 581, strike lines 10 and 11 and insert 
the following: 


rying out this section $23,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1993 and $33,000,000 for the period en- 
compassing fiscal years 1994 through 1997. 

Page 584, strike lines 17 and 18 and insert 
the following: 


rying out this subtitle, including building, 
industry, and utility sectors energy con- 
servation research and development, and in- 
ventions and innovation under energy con- 
servation technical and financial assistance, 
$190,000,000 for fiscal year 1993 and 
$1,490,000,000 for the period encompassing fis- 
cal years 1994 through 1997, including— 

Page 595, strike lines 3 and 4 and insert the 
following: 


rying out this section, including all solar en- 
ergy programs (other than activities under 
section 2021), geothermal systems, electric 
energy systems, and energy storage systems, 
$215,000,000 for fiscal year 1993 and 
$1,285,000,000 for the period econompassing 
fiscal years 1994 through 1997, of which 

Page 595, line 5, strike section 2120“ and 
insert section 2119”. 

Page 597, line 4, insert before the period 
the following: 


to be derived from sums authorized under 
section 2101(f) 8 

Page 607, strike lines 10 through 13 and in- 
sert the following: 


rying out this section 5110, 000.000 for re- 
search and development activities for fiscal 
year 1993 and 5490, 000.000 for research and de- 
velopment activities for the period encom- 
passing fiscal years 1994 through 1997, and 
$90,000,000 for facilities operations and main- 
tenance for fiscal year 1993 and $455,000,000 
for facilities operations and maintenance for 
the period encompassing fiscal years 1994 
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through 1997. Amounts authorized or other- 
wise made available for program direction, 
space reactor power systems, advanced radi- 
oisotope power systems, and the space explo- 
ration initiative under nuclear energy re- 
search and development shall be in addition 
to the amounts authorized in the preceding 
sentence. 

Page 608, strike lines 8 and 9 and insert the 
following: 
rying out this section $1,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1993 and $44,000,000 for the period en- 
compassing fiscal years 1994 through 1997. 

Page 611, strike lines 21 and 22 and insert 
the following: 
rying out this section $345,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1993 and $1,670,000,00 for the period en- 
compassing fiscal years 1994 through 1997. 

Page 612, line 19, strike ‘‘(1)’’. 

Page 612, strike lines 21 and 22 and insert 
the following: 
for carrying out this section, and all fossil 
energy research and development operating 
expenses for program direction and manage- 
ment support, cooperative research and de- 
velopment, fossil energy environmental res- 
toration and plant and capital equipment, 
$250,000,000 for fiscal year 1993 and 
$1,090,000,000 for the period encompassing fis- 
cal years 1994 through 1997. 

Page 612, strike line 23 and all that follows 
through page 613, line 7. 

Page 614, strike line 12 and 13 and insert 
the following: 
rying out this section $40,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1993 and $150,000,000 for the period en- 
compassing fiscal years 1994 through 1997. 

Page 628, after line 5, insert the following: 

(g) SENCE OF CONGRESS.—It is the sense of 
the Congress that remedial action taken by 
the government on electric and magnetic 
fields, if and as necessary, should be based 
on, and consistent with, scientifically valid 
research such as the results and findings of 
the research authorized by this Act. 

Page 629, line 23, insert before the period 
the following: 
, to be derived from sums authorized under 
section 8 2101(f) 

Page 633, line 10, insert before the dash the 
following: 
, to be derived from sums authorized under 
section 2101(f) 

Page 636, line 14, insert after Secretary“ 
the following: 
, from sums authorized under section 2101(f), 

Page 638, strike lines 18 and 19 and insert 
the following: 


$772,000,00 for fiscal year 1993 and 
$3,693,000,000 for the period encompassing fis- 
cal years 1994 through 1997. 


Page 642, strike lines 21 and 22 and insert 
the following: 
for Basic Energy Sciences, but including En- 
ergy Research Analysis, University and 
Science Education, Technology Transfer, Ad- 
visory and Oversight Program Direction, and 
Facilities Support for Multiprogram Energy 
Laboratories, $85,000,000 for fiscal year 1993 
and $700,000,000 for the period encompassing 
fiscal years 1994 through 1997. 

Mr. WALKER (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the en bloc amendments, as 
modified, be considered as read and 
printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the modification of the amendment 
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offered by the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. WALKER]. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
WALKER] will be recognized for 20 min- 
utes and a Member opposed will be rec- 
ognized for 20 minutes, 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALKER]. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, as I indicated during 
the general debate yesterday, the 
amendment I am offering on behalf of 
myself and 25 of my Republican col- 
leagues on the Committee on Science, 
Space, and Technology is one which 
cuts $2 billion out of the spending in 
this particular section of the bill. A 
number of members on our subcommit- 
tee and committee, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. RITTER], the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON] 
and several others, were especially 
helpful in this particular effort and are 
to be commended and should receive 
much of the credit for the positive out- 
come that I think this represents on 
behalf of the taxpayer. 

This amendment represents lump- 
sum energy R&D authorizations in the 
bill of the Committee on Science, 
Space, and Technology in three very 
important ways: 

First, as I have indicated, it cuts $2 
billion in spending over the next 5 
years. Second, the authorizations are 
amended to delineate exactly which 
specific DOE R&D programs are pro- 
vided for under each generic category. 
And lastly, and perhaps most impor- 
tantly, the amendment represents a 
total spending level for 1993 at the cur- 
rent 1992 level, which is consistent with 
President Bush’s call for a discre- 
tionary domestic freeze. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment, I 
think, is a responsible way of proceed- 
ing. I am pleased that we had negotia- 
tions with the majority side. This is a 
consensus now, and the majority is 
very cooperative in helping us come to 
this. 

I thank the gentleman from Califor- 
nia, Chairman BROWN, and his staff for 
the work that they did. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALKER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the Walker amendment. The 
gentleman and I have agreed to the 
funding levels presented. Although the 
levels provided in the amendment are 
less than I originally envisioned, I be- 
lieve that the numbers contained here- 
in will allow the programs to go for- 
ward at an adequate level, with growth 
allowed in the outyears. In addition, 
the amendment does not affect the 
clear priorities set forth within the re- 
search and development provisions. I 
appreciate the gentleman's efforts to 
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reach a compromise and fully support 
the amendment. 

Mr. LEWIS of Florida. Mr. Chairman, | rise 
in support of the Brown-Walker Science Com- 
mittee research amendment, and | congratu- 
late the chairman and ranking member for 
their compromise. 

As Chairman BROWN knows, | had serious 
concerns about the funding levels of this bill 
as it passed committee. 

While | support the research provisions in 
the bill, the original bill could have led to an 
abrogation of the committee’s jurisdiction. 

| am pleased this agreement was worked 
out so that environmental programs such as 
research on alternative fuels, transportation, 
and solar and renewable energy are ade- 
quately funded. 

At the same time, priorities are set and the 
Science Committee will have the opportunity 
to alter or enhance these programs as they 
mature. 

We must continue this type of environmental 
research if we are to protect delicate areas 
such as Florida. This amendment does that— 
and does it right. Again, | congratulate Chair- 
man BROWN and Mr. WALKER, and urge sup- 
port for this amendment. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments en bloc, as modified, 
offered by the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. WALKER]. 

The amendments en bloc, as modi- 
fied, was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is now in order to 
consider amendment No. 6 printed in 
House Report 102-533. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BROWN 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will des- 
ignate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BROWN: 

Page 667, after line 14, insert the following 
new section: 

SEC, 2311. POLICY ON TECHNOLOGY DEVELOP- 


It shall be the policy of the United States 
that at least 10 percent but not more than 15 
percent of the funds appropriated for each 
fiscal year for the environmental restoration 
and waste management programs of the De- 
partment of Energy shall be used for re- 
search and development. It is further the 
policy of the United States that, where pri- 
vate sector technologies are more advanced 
than the technologies used by the Federal 
Government, such private sector tech- 
nologies shall be used for environmental res- 
toration and waste management activities. 
The Secretary shall report to the Congress 
on any statutory or regulatory inpediments 
to the policy stated in the previous sentence. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
gentleman from California [Mr. BROWN] 
will be recognized for 10 minutes, and a 
Member opposed will be recognized for 
10 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California [Mr. BROWN]. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 
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Mr. Chairman, it is not my intention 
to take 10 minutes, and I will ask 
unanimous consent when I have con- 
cluded my remarks to withdraw the 
amendment. 


I merely want to point out that this 
is an amendment which has a great 
deal of merit, at least in the eyes of the 
author, and provides for a set-aside of 
10 to 15 percent of funds appropriated 
for decontamination and decommis- 
sioning, cleanup, in other words, would 
go for research and development on im- 
proved methods of cleanup of the nu- 
clear waste problem. 

We think that this is essential, if we 
are going to solve this problem, which 
may cost us $100 billion to $200 billion 
at the lowest possible cost. 

However, after discussing this with 
colleagues on the other committees 
and with the Department, I have come 
to the conclusion that perhaps we were 
premature in presenting this and that 
we may be able to work out some pre- 
ferred method of solving this problem 
during the further progress of the bill. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, I just 
wanted to commend the gentleman for 
what he is doing. I think that the gen- 
tleman has hit upon something that 
needs to be explored further. I just 
wanted to indicate to the gentleman 
that I certainly would like to work 
with the gentleman in the future with- 
in the committee seeing whether or not 
we cannot get more resources commit- 
ted in that direction. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Chairman, I very 
much appreciate the comments of the 
gentleman. I have been assured by the 
Secretary of Energy that he is willing 
also to work on methods to resolve 
this. 

Mr. Chairman, I insert the following 
correspondence for the RECORD: 

COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE, 
SPACE, AND TECHNOLOGY, 
Washington, DC, May 21, 1992. 
Hon. WILLIAM D. FORD, 
Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: Thank you for your 
letter of May 19, 1992, expressing your Com- 
mittee’s views regarding jurisdiction over 
sections 2203(b)(2) and 2203(b)(3) of H.R. 776, 
the Comprehensive National Energy Policy 
Act,“ which was reported by the Committee 
on Science, Space, and Technology on May 1, 
1992. As you know, consideration of H.R. 776 
is on an accelerated schedule, and I appre- 
ciate your cooperation in permitting these 
provisions to move ahead for floor consider- 
ation. 

I would be pleased to include your letter in 
the record of debate on H.R. 776 to preserve 
your Committee's jurisdictional claims. 

I look forward to continuing to cooperate 
with you on issues of mutual concern, 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE E. BROWN, Jr., 
Chairman. 
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COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR, 
Washington, DC, May 19, 1992. 

Hon. GEORGE E. BROWN. JR., 

Chairman, Committee on Science, Space, and 
Technology, House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: I am writing concern- 
ing sections 2203(b)(2) and 2203(b)(3) of H.R. 
776, the energy bill, as reported from the 
Committee on Science and Technology, 
which I believe are under the shared jurisdic- 
tion of your committee and the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

Section 2203(b)(2) concerns evaluation of 
science and mathematic education programs 
provided by the Department of Energy. Sec- 
tion 2203(b)(3) requires an experimental pro- 
gram” as part of the Department's Univer- 
sity and Science Education Programs. 

I have no objection to the substance of 
these provisions. However, in view of this 
committee’s jurisdiction under clause 1(g) of 
House Rule X over education, generally, and 
in light of the continuing cooperation be- 
tween our committees concerning such mat- 
ters, I ask that you include this letter in the 
record of the debate on H.R. 776 to protect 
this committee’s jurisdictional interest. 

With kind regards, 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM D. FORD, 
Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to withdraw the amendment at 
this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SLATTERY. Mr. Chairman, | wish to 
offer my strongest support for the language in 
title |, subtitle C, parts 1 and 2 of H.R. 776 
concerning the equality of treatment for private 
sector firms engaged in the sale, installation, 
design, and maintenance of energy equipment 
and systems. Because these firms, almost all 
of which are small businesses in the truest 
sense of the term, often find themselves in di- 
rect competition with electric and gas utilities 
which use the rate base as a means of cross- 
subsidizing sales and service programs for 
their customers resulting in artificially low and 
anticompetitive prices, some means of protec- 
tion is needed. H.R. 776, as amended by the 
full Energy and Commerce Committee, pro- 
vides such protection. 

Subtitle C establishes, among other things, 
two new Federal standards designed to pro- 
mote increased energy efficiency. It adopts the 
concept of least cost planning [LCP] and 
seeks to further demand side management 
[DSM] programs aimed at reducing the con- 
sumer’s use of energy. Demand side manage- 
ment programs, however, can be a two-edged 
sword. While these programs hold the promise 
of reducing energy demand, they also hold the 
potential to severely disrupt the marketplace 
and cast hundreds of small, family owned 
businesses along with their employees into the 
bankruptcy and unemployment lines. 

During the last decade, unregulated utility 
operations have expanded enormously across 
the United States. Routinely, utilities now sell 
a wide range of appliances from stoves, water 
heaters, and air-conditioners to cellular tele- 
phones, stereos, and televisions, and every 
other kind of appliance. In addition they are 
moving aggressively into the service markets 
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traditionally handled by plumbers, heating and 
air-conditioning contractors, and electricians. 
These actions are not limited to residential 
customers but include commercial and indus- 
trial accounts as well. Unfortunately, this ex- 
pansion of market penetration by utilities has 
not occurred without severe harm to private 
sector businesses. 

The anticompetitive practices of some utili- 
ties have resulted in the passage of laws in a 
number of States prohibiting or severely re- 
stricting such practices. California has limited 
most all utility work at the property line. lowa 
has recently strengthened its law by creating 
substantial civil penalties and New Jersey has 
a measure presently pending before its State 
legislature banning any utility cross-subsidiza- 
tion activity. Elsewhere, in Chairman DINGELL’s 
State of Michigan, a major antitrust case is 
pending against a gas utility and the State at- 
torney general is considering action against 
another. Similar actions are pending against 
two utilities in Pennsylvania, while in Min- 
nesota and New York actions are proceeding 
at the PUC level. Some form of legal, legisla- 
tive, administrative action is underway in two- 
thirds of the States. 

t may also be worth noting that the anti- 
competitive practices of utilities in other areas 
has been recently recognized. Congressman 
BROOKS, Chairman of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, has introduced legislation aimed at cor- 
recting some of the anticompetitive possibili- 
ties resulting from the modification of Federal 
District Court Judge Greene’s judgment re- 
specting regional telephone operations. Thus, 
the problem of anticompetitive conduct on the 
part of utility monopolies is real and wide- 
spread. 

Fortunately, Congressman SHARP and 
Chairman DINGELL, along with others, have in- 
cluded mitigating language in the bill which 
provides for the capture of energy savings 
without these negative consequences for the 
free market. Essentially, they have achieved 
this by maintaining an open market for the 
provision of energy supplies and services rath- 
er than relegating it solely to utilities with their 
potential for monopolization. 

In this regard, the language of the bill does 
two things: it directs the State regulatory bod- 
ies—public utility commissions or public serv- 
ice commissions—to take into consideration 
the competitive impact of utility programs, 
such as DSM, on small businesses which 
must compete against utility monopolies. 
These firms do not have a ratebase from 
which to discount prices and subsidize costs. 
Second, it requires, should a State choose to 
adopt Federal standards, either DSM or least 
cost planning, that these standards will be im- 
plemented in such a fashion so as to assure 
that unfair competition will not result. 

This approach helps all parties: the utilities 
are free to engage in DSM programs, small 
businesses may continue to serve those mar- 
kets which they have traditionally served, and 
consumers can benefit through the continu- 
ation of competition in a free and open mar- 
ket. 

Although Congress has previously enacted 
legislation containing provisions designed to 
preserve open competition in these same mar- 
kets, and for the same reason—the danger of 
unfair competition between utilities and small, 
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private sector firms—those protections, as part 
of title Il of the National Conservation Policy 
Act, have expired. The new language con- 
tained in H.R. 776 is not a direct replacement 
but the intent is parallel. For example, section 
213(b)(1) of NECPA provided that the Sec- 
retary of Energy could bar a State residential 
conservation service plan unless that plan 
contained adequate measures for the preven- 
tion of unfair, deceptive, or anticompetitive 
acts or practices affecting commerce which re- 
late to the implementation of such programs. 
The act—NECPA—also contained provisions 
prohibiting utilities from the direct supply or in- 
Stallation of residential energy conservation 
measures unless the Secretary of Energy 
found that such activities would not be incon- 
sistent with the prevention of unfair methods 
of competition and the prevention of unfair de- 
ceptive acts or practices. 

Thus, while the new language is not the 
same, it is clearly its intent to continue the 
thrust of those protections previously passed 
by Congress. 

State regulatory authorities should, in meet- 
ing the requirement that they assure the pre- 
vention of unfair competition, act in a fashion 
designed to maintain free and open markets 
and to avoid the potential for anticompetitive 
monopolization. 

This can be done in several ways. 

First, State regulatory authorities should not 
permit utilities to discriminate in selecting 
sources of supply or delivery of services or 
between providers of such supplies or serv- 
ices. 

Second, exclusive, anticompetitive arrange- 
ments between utilities and sources of supply 
or providers of services should be forbidden. 

Third, equal access to the markets created 
by DSM programs should be granted to all pri- 
vate sector firms. 

Fourth, utilities should not favor internal, 
subsidiary, or affiliated sources of supply or 
providers of services over external private sec- 
tor sources or providers. 

Fifth, where utilities provide financing, di- 
rectly or indirectly, then such means of financ- 
ing such as credit or loan guarantees, should 
be made available without preference to pri- 
vate sector sources of supply or services. 

Sixth, where utilities provide lists of avail- 
able sources of supply or providers of services 
to customers, objective criteria should be used 
to determine those firms on any such list. 
Every qualified supplier or provider must be 
granted equal access to the market and utili- 
ties should provide access to their lists of cus- 
tomers. to such private sector firms, as some 
State fair competition laws already require. 

The language of the provisions in title |, 
subtitle C of H.R. 776, taken together with the 
previous efforts in NECPA, make it clear that 
the intent of Congress is that the emerging 
market for energy efficient products and serv- 
ices should provide an expended opportunity 
for the creation of jobs and new businesses 
and that this new market shall be, to the maxi- 
mum extent possible, shared and open to all. 

Utilities may most effectively implement 
DSM plans by financing the costs of efficiency 
improvements, promoting energy conservation 
and efficiency while maximizing the use of pri- 
vate sector sources to design, supply, install, 
and service products, equipment, and sys- 
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tems. This method follows the concepts suc- 
cessfully utilized in NECPA. 

Because the potential for economic harm to 
our Nation's small business is both real and 
continuing, State regulatory bodies should ex- 
ercise continuous and vi monitoring and 
oversight of utility practices in the DSM and 
energy efficiency markets to insure that unfair 
and anticompetitive practices do not develop. 
This should not create any new or undue 
hardship on such authorities. The committee 
report accompanying the bill makes clear that 
no new procedures need be established and 
that existing methods and procedures, espe- 
cially the complaint process, should be ade- 
quate to assure compliance with the provi- 
sions in H.R. 776. However, State regulatory 
authorities should be mindful of their respon- 
sibilities in this area and recognize that rate- 
payers are best served when impermissible 
subsidies are not used to foster anticompeti- 
tive conduct. 

Finally, it should be noted that the bill pro- 
vides a future opportunity to look back and 
judge the results of these provisions. H.R. 776 
also requires that the Department of Energy, 
in conjunction with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, submit periodic reports as to the effect 
DSM programs have on competition. All in all, 
H.R. 776, if implemented properly at the State 
level, should provide that which its authors in- 
tend: conservation of energy and continued 

tition through free and open markets. 

Mr. TAUZIN. Mr. Chairman, during the floor 
debate on this bill, you have heard a number 
of my colleagues express their concern that 
this bill fails to provide for production of en- 
ergy. | share their concerns. This bill contains 
many provisions which | support and | con- 
gratulate my colleagues on the Energy and 
Commerce Committee for their hard work in 
achieving progress toward greater energy effi- 
ciency. 

However, this bill also contains several very 
troubling policy directions that should be 
brought to the attention of every Member of 
the House of Representatives. The title deal- 
ing with production of oil and gas from the 
Outer Continental Shelf contains provisions 
that if enacted will place vast areas of our 
Federal lands off limits to new leasing for the 
exploration and production of oil and gas re- 
sources. You may not be aware of the current 
trends in the oil and gas industry which indi- 
cate that a rather large migration by this in- 
dustry out of this country has begun. We are 
now in the process of losing another industry 
to foreign competition. However, unlike cars, 
textiles, electronics, and other manufactured 
goods, the problem is not just cheap labor or 
lower costs. The real problem is that this Con- 
gress is forcing this industry and the jobs it 
has created to leave our country by banning 
oil and gas production in most of the areas 
that are not currently producing. The oil and 
gas industry's rational response is to leave. 
There are plentiful supplies of oil and gas in 
many other parts of the world. The end result 
of all this is loss of jobs and increasing im- 
ports of oil, with the increased and much 
greater environmental risks associated with oil 
spilled from tankers. The Congressional Office 
of Technology Assessment projects that by 
the year 2010 the Nation could be importing 
70 percent of its oil. 
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| must remind you that we recently fought a 
war in the Middle East to protect the energy 
security of our country. It has been 1 year 
since we brought home the bodies of the 
young men and women who died in Desert 
Storm. How many more young men and 
women will have to die in some foreign land 
in the future to continue to protect imported 
oil, 

lf we are going to have an energy industry 
in this country, we need to begin to find ways 
to encourage greater production. We should 
be encouraging States and local governments 
to participate in a program of developing new 
sources of oil and gas through energy impact 
assistance programs. There are risks and im- 
pacts which fall most heavily on those States 
involved in large energy production efforts. 
While these industries create jobs, there are 
severe economic dislocations for the workers 
and the communities affected during 
downturns in the industry. There is also a 
need to provide assistance to States and local 
governments to pay the costs of environ- 
mental regulation and enforcement. There are 
now provisions in this bill which provide fund- 
ing for the next 10 years for coastal States 
from revenues received from royalties paid to 
the Federal Government from offshore drilling. 
Last year the Federal Treasury received $3 
billion from offshore drilling, the bulk of which 
was produced from the western Gulf of Mex- 
ico. The problem with the funding program in 
this bill, is that it spreads revenue sharing 
among every coastal State and territory re- 
gardiess of whether those States produce oil 
or gas and even where there is a moratorium 
in place off the State’s shores. It is wrong to 
reward those States who refuse to allow oil 
and gas exploration or production because 
they do not want to assume any risk, while 
they enjoy the revenue produced from areas 
which assume some risk in order to provide a 
dependable energy supply for the country. 

The legislation as currently drafted will dis- 
courage future investment in oil and gas pro- 
duction in this country. It will have enormous 
and unreasonable budget implications by re- 
ducing future revenues from OCS drilling. 

| had requested the opportunity to introduce 
an amendment that links the revenue sharing 
provisions to actual impacts associated with oil 
and gas exploration and production. This 
amendment would have had the effect of link- 
ing payments to the coastal States to their 
willingness to be a part of the Energy Security 
Program of this country. 

| encourage all of my colleagues to consider 
the budget implications of encouraging de- 
creased leasing. Leasing Federal lands for oil 
and gas production is the second largest 
source of revenue after income taxes collected 
by the IRS. This bill contains provisions that 
will have unacceptable implications for the 
budget. It is unfortunate that the Congress will 
be sending this message to the American peo- 
ple and the industry that we will encourage 
States and local governments to lobby against 
oil and gas development in their coastal wa- 
ters by paying them a portion of Federal oil 
and gas royalties. 

Mr. GEJDENSON. Mr. Chairman, | rise 
today in strong support of H.R. 776, the Com- 
prehensive National Energy Policy Act. In par- 
ticular, | would like to call attention to those 
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of the energy bill which were con- 
sidered by the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee. 


During its consideration of the energy bill, 
the Foreign Affairs Committee made changes 
to the export promotion and technical assist- 
ance provisions of the legislation. Subse- 
quently, the Foreign Affairs Committee was 
able to reach agreement with the Energy and 
Commerce Committee on titles XII, XIII, XVI, 
and XIX. This compromise agreement is con- 
tained in the bill before the House today. 

Mr. Chairman, | believe that H.R. 776 will 
promote exports and provide technical assist- 
ance in a cost-efficient and bureaucratically 
streamlined manner. Wherever possible, the 
bill utilizes existing U.S. export promotion and 
technical assistance programs, particularly in 
the Commerce Department and the Agency 
for International Development. H.R. 776, how- 
ever, requires that additional attention and re- 
sources be devoted to energy efficient, renew- 
able energy and clean coal technology as well 
as technology which reduces greenhouse 


gases. 

| would like to briefly discuss four important 
provisions of H.R. 776. 

First, the bill requires that the Energy De- 
partment and AID enter into an agreement to 
train energy experts from the developing 
world. These experts will learn how to operate 
and maintain American-made renewable en- 
ergy and energy efficient technology. 

Second H.R. 776 mandates that DOE and 
AID enter into two additional agreements to 
provide support for energy-generating projects 
in the developing world. These projects will 
utilize American-made energy technology and 
must be environmentally sound and energy ef- 
ficient. 

Third, the bill requires that the Commerce 
Department use the national trade data bank 
to link U.S. exporters of energy technology to 
overseas buyers. 

Finally, H.R. 776 requires that the adminis- 
tration better coordinate its efforts to promote 
U.S. energy-related exports. 

Mr. Chairman, | believe that H.R. 776 will 
help protect the global environment and create 
new high-tech jobs in the United States. It will 
also accomplish these tasks in a cost-effective 
and efficient manner. 

Mrs. MORELLA. Mr. Chairman, | support 
many other provisions in the Comprehensive 
National Energy Policy Act. | commend the 
Energy and Commerce Committee for their 
work on the energy efficiency title, which will 
increase the use of energy efficiency and con- 
servation measures in our homes and of- 
fices—from the appliances in our homes, ma- 
chines in offices, and increased efficiency in 
the power industry. 

Homebuyers will benefit from the voluntary 
home energy rating system to be set up by 
the Department of Energy. In addition, there 
are new energy efficiency standards for incan- 
descent and fluorescent lamps, electric mo- 
tors, utility transformers, shower heads, and 
heating and cooling equipment for commercial 
buildings. 

On our city streets we are beginning to see 
trucks and vans marked “clean air machine,” 
which run on natural gas. This legislation 

us to greater use of alternative fuels 
and motor vehicles that run on these fuels. It 
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encourages the production and use of ethanol, 
methanol, compressed natural gas, propane, 
electricity, and hydrogen. Under the bill’s pro- 
visions, the Federal Government would ac- 
quire at least 10,000 alternative fuel vehicles 
by 1995. 

We have heard in science, space, and tech- 
nology hearings that Germany and Japan 
have invested in photovoltaic technology at 
least double the United States level, and they 
have promoted these technologies for export. 
Renewable sources of energy, such as solar, 
geothermal, hydropower, wind, and biomass 
already account for 8 percent of our energy 
supply. This bill fosters development of new 
technologies that will lead to commercial op- 
portunities. A greater investment in improved 
energy technologies now will lead to cost sav- 
ings in the future as emerging technologies 
become cost-competitive with fossil fuels. 

| would like to also note some of the tax-re- 
lated measures that will encourage energy ef- 
ficiency, conservation, and the use of alter- 
native energy sources. The bill increases the 
amount of employer-provided mass transit as- 
sistance that would be tax exempt, and the re- 
bate that homeowners receive from utility 
companies for energy conservation measures 
would also be exempt. 

There is a permanent extension of the tax 
credit to encourage business investment in 
solar and geothermal energy. The bill encour- 
ages utilities through tax incentives to gen- 
erate electricity from wind and biomass 
sources. On the other side, there is an in- 
crease in existing excise taxes on ozone-de- 
pleting chemicals. 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation moves the 
United States along the road to greater energy 
security, cleaner air, a decrease in emissions 
of greenhouse gases, and a more internation- 
ally competitive position. | urge my colleagues 
to vote for adoption of this energy package. 
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Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. MURTHA) 
having assumed the chair, Mr. SKAGGS, 
Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
reported that that Committee, having 
had under consideration the bill (H.R. 
776) to provide for improved energy ef- 
ficiency, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


(Mr. WALKER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I rise for 
the purpose of ascertaining the sched- 
ule for the House for next week. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALKER. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. GEP- 
HARDT], the distinguished majority 
leader. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 
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Mr. Speaker, business is finished for 
today. On Monday the House will not 
be in session, for the Memorial Day dis- 
trict work period. On Tuesday, May 26, 
the House will meet at noon but there 
will not be legislative business. There 
are a number of elections in various 
States. 

On Wednesday, May 27, and the bal- 
ance of the week, the House will meet 
at noon on Wednesday and 10 a.m. on 
Thursday and Friday. We will be tak- 
ing up again H.R. 776, the National En- 
ergy Policy Act, and try to complete 
it; H.R. 4727, Unemployment Com- 
pensation Amendments of 1992, subject 
to a rule; and H.R. 2507, the conference 
report on National Institutes of Health 
reauthorization, 1 hour of debate. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, a couple 
of questions, if we could. 

Mr. Speaker, I would ask the gen- 
tleman do we have any idea what time 
votes might begin on Wednesday? 

Mr. GEPHARDT. We will try to allow 
some time there between the start at 
10 and noon for Members to get back. 
We realize we have Members on the 
west coast and other far-away places 
that need some time. However, we can- 
not assure Members that there will not 
be votes before 2 o’clock. I would think 
they would be safe in assuming there 
will not be votes before the noon pe- 
riod. 

Mr. WALKER. So we would be com- 
ing in at noon? 

Mr. GEPHARDT. I am sorry, we are 
coming in at noon on Wednesday. I 
think we can assure Members that 
there will not be a lot of quick votes, 
but to assume that they can come at 2 
o'clock or 3 o'clock would be an incor- 
rect assumption. 

Mr. WALKER. I thank the distin- 
guished majority leader. We are listed 
as having session on Friday next week. 
Is that fairly well assured? When I look 
at the schedule, the energy bill, it ap- 
pears to me, would be probably one 
more very serious vote and maybe a 
couple of other votes, but that prob- 
ably would not take a great deal of 
time. Subject to a rule, unemployment 
compensation, that is probably going 
to be a fairly narrowly defined bill. 
Then there is 1 hour on NIH. My as- 
sumption would be that that work 
might be able to be finished on Wednes- 
day and Thursday. 

Mr. Speaker, I would ask the gen- 
tleman, are there other bills that 
might come to the floor? 

Mr. GEPHARDT. It is possible that 
we can finish before Friday, but I think 
we cannot at this moment say that the 
business will not require us to be here 
on Friday. I would urge Members to ad- 
just their schedules so that they might 
be here on Friday. Obviously if we do 
not need to be, we will not be. 

Mr. WALKER, Three bills that come 
to mind as possible add-ons, and I am 
just interested in this, a chance of sup- 
plemental appropriations? 
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Mr. GEPHARDT. There is a chance 
that it will be coming back here after 
conference. It is also the subject of ne- 
gotiation in our meetings with the 
Senate and the administration, and it 
could be dealt with as a result of those 
negotiations, so it could come up as a 
conference report next week. 

Mr. WALKER. The committee fund- 
ing resolution. I think we have to act 
on something on that before the end of 
the month. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. We are likely to 
consider that next week. 

Mr. WALKER. And the Hamilton- 
Gradison reform package, we had un- 
derstood that might come up next 
week. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. There has been a 
delay, at the request of some of the mi- 
nority, in the markup. We will con- 
tinue to work on it, and it may be that 
we can get it finished. I do not know 
the answer right now. 

Mr. WALKER. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 
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HOUR OF MEETING ON 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 27, 1992 


Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns on Tuesday, May 26, 
1992, it adjourn to meet at noon on 
Wednesday, May 27, 1992. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MURTHA). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY BUSINESS ON 
WEDNESDAY NEXT 


Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business 
in order under the Calendar Wednesday 
rule be dispensed with on Wednesday 
next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


REPORT ON RESOLUTION WAIVING 
POINTS OF ORDER AGAINST CON- 
SIDERATION OF CONFERENCE 
REPORT ON H.R. 2507, NATIONAL 
INSTITUTES OF HEALTH REVI- 
TALIZATION AMENDMENTS OF 
1991, AND AGAINST CONSIDER- 
ATION OF SUCH CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. GORDON, from the Committee 
on Rules, submitted a privileged report 
(Rept. No. 102-534) on the resolution (H. 
Res. 466) waiving all points of order 
against the conference report on the 
bill (H.R. 2507) to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to revise and ex- 
tend the programs of the National In- 
stitutes of Health, and for other pur- 
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poses, which was referred to the House 
calendar and ordered to be printed. 


REPORT ON RESOLUTION WAIVING 
POINTS OF ORDER AGAINST CON- 
FERENCE REPORT ON S. 1306, AL- 
COHOL, DRUG ABUSE, AND MEN- 
TAL HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 
REORGANIZATION ACT OF 1991, 
AND AGAINST CONSIDERATION 
OF SUCH CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. GORDON, from the Committee 
on Rules, submitted a privileged report 
(Rept. No. 102-535) on the resolution (H. 
Res. 467) waiving all points of order 
against the conference report on the 
bill (S. 1306) to amend title V of the 
Public Health Service Act to revise and 
extend certain programs, and for other 
purposes, which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed. 


REMOVAL OF NAME OF MEMBER 
AS COSPONSOR OF HOUSE RESO- 
LUTION 194 AND H.R. 1790 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my name be 
removed as a cosponsor of House Reso- 
lution 194 and H.R. 1790. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR SPEAKER TO 
DECLARE RECESSES TODAY 


Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Chair may 
declare recesses today, subject to the 
call of the Chair. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request from the gen- 
tleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


CONGRESSIONAL REFORM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. COLEMAN] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. COLEMAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
this legislative body needs to change the way 
it conducts its business. The public now 
knows the procedures used in this House are 
out of date and need to be reformed. “If Con- 
gress can’t run a bank or a post office, how 
can it run the country?” is a reprise heard all 
across our country. Once known for crafting 
historymaking legislation such as the great 
compromise; providing the fertile legislative 
soil from which Social Security grew, and the 
landmark civil rights legislation of the sixties, 
the Congress has fallen into disrepute. 

For example, when confronted with the 
knowledge that there were check bouncers 
and check kiters among us, our Democrat 
leadership's first response was to try to protect 
the guilty by opposing full disclosure. And 7 
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months later they were still doing it. And much 
the same can be said for the other scandals 
which the inattention and arrogance of this 
body's leadership have caused to focus upon 
us. 

Clearly, if the House of Representatives is 
to provide effective leadership, we must regain 
the trust and respect of the people of the Na- 
tion. And the only way to do that is to dramati- 
cally reform the way we conduct the people's 
business. 

With that in mind, | am today introducing 
two reform measures. The first drastically al- 
ters the day-to-day practices of the House, 
and the second builds on those institutional re- 
forms by reforming the way Members of the 
House finance their campaigns. 

The first House reform addressed in my leg- 
islation is the House schedule: Currently, the 
legislative agenda of the House is set in a par- 
tisan, nonprioritized, haphazard, and end-load- 
ed fashion. As a result, important measures 
remain unconsidered, and secondary legisla- 
tion receives priority action. We vote on issues 
with only local and regional impact and such 
things as the changing faces on our coins, 
rather than dealing with the deficit and tax re- 
lief. 

My bill calls on the Speaker of the House to 
consult with the minority leader, as well as 
with the chair and ranking member of each of 
the committees of the House, to determine the 
legislative priorities for the session and to set 
target dates for action. Clearly, this bipartisan 
consultation and prioritization will make the 
House Calendar a business plan rather than a 
social calendar. 

Committee chairmanships should also be 
rotated. As a result of continual service, many 
chairman have the power to single-handedly 
block good legislation. That's not right, and its 
not good for America. The inability to hold 
them accountable leads to legislative gridlock, 
and has contributed greatly to the notion that 
we are unresponsive. The reform proposal I've 
introduced limits the length of service as com- 
mittee chair to four consecutive Congresses. 

| have also proposed provisions for free and 
open debate. In theory, House rules allow 
anyone to bring an amendment to a bill on the 
floor, as long as it is relevant to the subject 
matter under debate. In reality, however, ma- 
jority leadership decides ahead of time how 
many, if any, amendments will be allowed, 
and the order in which they will be voted. The 
result: Members are often denied the oppor- 
tunity to amend, or to even vote on, the most 
controversial we consider. My bill significantly 
curtails the ability of the Rules Committee to 
recommend restrictive rules. My bill makes us 
true to ourselves. 

| believe we should be held accountable for 
every tax dollar we vote to spend. That’s why 
my bill calls for recorded votes on the passage 
of all appropriations bills, legislation that pro- 
vides for direct spending, or measures that 
provide new credit authority. 

During the first session of this Congress, the 
final versions of six appropriations bills and 
two continuing resolutions passed by voice 
votes. Of the 17 direct spending bills in the 
first session, 8 passed on voice votes. And the 
banking overhaul bill, which provided a $30 
billion line of credit at the U.S. Treasury for 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
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also passed on a voice vote. What kind of ac- 
countability is that? 

As anyone involved in the legislative proc- 
ess knows, getting a bill through the Chamber 
can be a bureaucratic nightmare. The House 
currently employs some 11,000 staffers, and 
has organized its activities through a maze of 
some 27 committees and 140 subcommittees. 
Cutting committee staffs—which have tripled 
in the last 20 years—would save tens of mil- 
lions of taxpayers’ dollars. A fifth provision in 
my bill calls for a 50-percent committee staff 
reduction. 

The last provision in my original House re- 
form proposal related directly to restoring pub- 
lic confidence. It limited our ability to raise our 
own pay, and it already has been accom- 
plished. As a cosponsor of the Madison 
amendment, | am naturally pleased at its ratifi- 
cation. | can think of nothing that will go fur- 
ther to restoring the creditability of this body 
than prohibiting congressional pay raises from 
taking effect until after an intervening election. 

The other bill | have introduced today builds 
on the first by requiring the House to enact 
campaign finance reform. Specifically, it re- 
quires: Free television and radio time for can- 
didates running for Congress; a reduction in 
the allowable political action committee con- 
tribution to $500 per election ($1,000 per elec- 
tion cycle); a majority of a candidate’s funds 
be raised from his or her district; union mem- 
ber consent for union political spending; dis- 
closure of all hidden union, corporate, and 
nonprofit soft money expenditures on voter 
education, registration, and turnout programs. 

Mr. Speaker, what | do not want to see is 
public financing of congressional campaigns. 
Some of my colleagues recently voted to se- 
cure for themselves a permanent campaign 
subsidy from the U.S. Treasury, all in the 
name of campaign finance reform. | think this 
is wrong, the American taxpayer will think it's 
wrong, and this House should know it’s wrong. 

We in Congress today are faced with a de- 
cision, perhaps the most important decision 
we will make in our legislative careers. We 
can reform this institution, the way it operates, 
and the way we get here; or we can do noth- 
ing. If we choose reform, we stand a good 
chance of restoring Congress to its rightful, re- 
spected position as the people’s voice in the 
government of the world’s greatest democ- 
racy. If we choose to do nothing, we risk not 
only the survival of Congress as we know it, 
but we risk our form of representative govern- 
ment as well. This is a decision that should 
rise above any partisan or individual consider- 
ations. | urge my colleagues to join me in 
choosing reform. 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSA- 
TION AMENDMENTS OF 1992 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. ROSTENKOW- 
SKI] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, | wish 
to serve notice to my colleagues that, pursu- 
ant to the rules of the Democratic caucus, | 
have been instructed by the Committee on 
Ways and Means to seek less than an open 
rule for the consideration by the House of 
Representatives of H.R. 4727, the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Amendments of 1992. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE 


DAN FABIAN RECEIVES THE 1992 
DANTE AWARD 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. ANNUNZIO] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, | rise to call 
to the attention of my colleagues in the House 
of Representatives the many accomplishments 
of Dan Fabian, the general manager of WGN 
radio in Chicago and the winner of this year’s 
Dante Award. 

Mr. Speaker, the Dante Award program is 
sponsored by the Joint Civic Committee of 
talian- Americans, which is comprised of more 
than 40 civic organizations in the Chicagoland 
area. The award is given in recognition of out- 
standing work in the field of journalism. 

The 21st annual Dante Award luncheon will 
be held at the Como Inn in Chicago on June 
4, under the auspices of the human relations 
committee of the JCCIA, chaired by Richard 
B. Caifano. The president of the JCCIA, 
Dominic DiFrisco, will serve as the master of 
ceremonies for the luncheon, together with 
Bob Collins, WGN-radio on-air personality. 
The invocation will be offered by Rev. Law- 
rence Cozzi, C.S., administrator of Villa 
Scalabrini, the Italian Old Peoples Home in 
Melrose Park. 

Recipients of this honor carry on a proud 
tradition established by the renowned 13th 
century Italian writer, Dante Alighieri. People 
around the world still celebrate the classic 
works of this author, including “The Inferno” 
and “The Divine Comedy.” In the latter book, 
Dante wrote that, “if | should prove a timid 
friend of truth, | fear to lose my fame among 
the people whose age will call the present era 
ancient.” Dante’s praise for truth is more valid 
today than ever, and his words inspired the 
JCCIA to establish an award in the name of 
this great writer. 

In journalism, those men and women who 
prove themselves as friends of truth also de- 
serve praise for their contributions. Among the 
many skilled and dedicated members of this 
profession, however, only the most accom- 
plished can meet the rigorous standards of the 
Dante Award. 

Dan Fabian has earned this distinction be- 
cause of his skills at managing one of the top 
radio stations in Chicago and the United 
States of America. Moreover, he has commit- 
ted himself to improving his community and 
adhering to the highest standards of profes- 
sional ethics. 

Raised in Indiana, Mr. Fabian attended 
Notre Dame and Northwestern Universities, 
where he studied communications, arts and 
business administration. At WGN, he rose 
quickly from intern to promotion and research 
writer, account executive, sales manager, pro- 
grams/promotions director, and finally general 
manager. 

Mr. Fabian’s accomplishments are too nu- 
merous to recount here, so | will limit myself 
to highlights. For example, Mr. Fabian has di- 
rected a multitude of advertising strategies 
such as the “Harry Caray for a Day” concept. 
He also made the first-ever sale of electronic 
advertising to True Value Hardware and aided 
in the reacquisition of advertising for the Chi- 
cago Bears. As a community booster, Mr. Fa- 
bian has tripled the commitments by WGN 
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radio to charitable activities over the past dec- 
ade. He also has worked closely with nonprofit 
groups such as the Better Business Bureau 
and the Anti-Hunger Federation of Chicago. 

In dealing with Chicago’s many ethnic com- 
munities, including Italian Americans, Dan Fa- 
bian has shown an unwavering commitment to 
fairness. He has worked to root out even the 
most subtle forms of bigotry in broadcasts 
aired by WGN. When mistakes have occurred, 
he has responded promptly and effectively. 
That is the kind of dedication to equal oppor- 
tunity that Chicagoans have come to expect 
from Mr. Fabian. 

Mr. Speaker, in light of these and many 
other accomplishments, | would like to offer 
Dan Fabian my most sincere congratulations 
as the recipient of the 21st annual Dante 
Award. 

For the 17th consecutive year, the John 
Fischetti Scholarship will also be awarded at 
the luncheon. The scholarship was established 
by the Joint Civic Committee of Italian Ameri- 
cans to further the study of Italian-American 
students in journalism or communications, and 
is named after the Pulitzer Prize winning politi- 
cal cartoonist. This year’s award of $2,000 will 
be presented by Michael Coli, chairman of the 
board of trustees of the JCCIA to Lisa C. 
Marinelli of Evanston, IL, who is currently. at- 
tending Northwestern University's Medill 
School of Journalism. My sincerest congratula- 
tions go also to Lisa on her outstanding 
achievement. 


RECESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair declares the House in recess, sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair. 

Accordingly (at 3 o’clock and 35 min- 
utes p.m.), the House stood in recess 
subject to the call of the Chair. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate 
by Mr. Hallen, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment a concurrent reso- 
lution of the House of the following 
title: 

H. Con. Res. 323. Concurrent resolution 
providing for an adjournment of the House 
from Thursday, May 21, 1992 to Tuesday, May 
26, 1992 and an adjournment or recess of the 
Senate from Thursday, May 21, 1992 or Fri- 
day, May 22, 1992 until Monday, June 1, 1992, 
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AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired, the House 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore (Mr. OWENS of New York) at 4 
o'clock and 28 minutes p.m. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mrs. COLLINS of Illinois (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GEPHARDT), for today, on 
account of medical reasons. 
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SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MINETA) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. GONZALEZ, for 60 minutes, on 
May 26. 


—— 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 
(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. COBLE) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. LEWIS of California. 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana. 

Mrs. VUCANOVICH. 

Mr. OXLEY. 


Mrs. BENTLEY, in four instances. 

Mr. WELDON. 

Mr. ZIMMER. 

Mr. MACHTLEY. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MINETA) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. YATRON. 

Mr. BoNIOR. 

Mr. THOMAS of Georgia. 

Mr. NEAL of Massachusetts. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. 

Mr. ROE in two instances. 

Mr. KILDEE in two instances. 

Mr. BLACKWELL, 

Mr. HOYER. 

Mr. SLATTERY. 

Mr. MAZZOLI in three instances. 

Mr. MCHUGH. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. 

Mr. TRAXLER. 

Mr. DYMALLY. 

Mr. HOAGLAND. 

Mr. GUARINI: 

Mr. MCMILLEN of Maryland. 

Mr. CLAY. 

Mr. OBEY. 

Mr. DOWNEY. 

Mr. CLEMENT. 

Mr. SOLARZ in two instances. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills and a concurrent resolution of 
the Senate of the following titles were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and, 
under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 2201. An act to authorize the admission 
to the United States of certain scientists of 
the Commonwealth of Independent States 
and the Baltic States as employment-based 
immigrants under the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committees on the Judiciary and Foreign 
Affairs. 
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S. 2759. An act to amend the National 
School Lunch Act to improve the nutritional 
well-being of children under the age of 6 liv- 
ing in homeless shelters, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

S. 2760. An act to improve certain nutrition 
programs, to improve the nutritional health 
of children, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

S. Con. Res. 107. Concurrent resolution 
condemning the involvement of the military 
regime in Burma, also known as the Union of 
Myanmar, in the ongoing, horrifying abuses 
of human rights, the trafficking of illicit 
drugs, and the mass buildup of military arms 
for domestic repression; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the provisions of House Concur- 
rent Resolution 323 of the 102d Con- 
gress, the House stands adjourned until 
12 noon, Tuesday, May 26, 1992. 

Thereupon (at 4 o'clock and 29 min- 
utes p.m.), pursuant to House Concur- 
rent Resolution 323, the House ad- 
journed until Tuesday, May 26, 1992, at 
12 noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


3555. Under Secretary of Defense, transmit- 
ting selected acquisition report [SARS] for 
the quarter ending March 31, 1992, pursuant 
to 10 U.S.C. 2432; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

3556. Assistant Secretary of Defense, trans- 
mitting operations under the Strategic and 
Critical Materials Stock Piling Act during 
the period April 1991 through September 1991, 
pursuant to section 11(a) of the Strategic and 
Critical Materials Stock Piling Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

3557. Office of General Counsel, Depart- 
ment of Defense, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to authorize supplemental 
appropriations for the Department of De- 
fense for fiscal year 1992, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

3558. President and Chairman, Export-Im- 
port Bank of the United States, transmitting 
the annual report on its operations for fiscal 
year 1991, pursuant to 12 U.S.C. 635g; to the 
Committee on Banking, Finance and Urban 
Affairs. 

3559. Secretary of Education, transmitting 
Final Regulations—Eisenhower Mathematics 
and Science Education-State Grant Pro- 
gram, pursuant to 20 U.S.C. 1232(d)(1); to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

3560. Secretary, Department of Health and 
Human Services, transmitting a report on 
the effectiveness of State programs and tech- 
nical assistance relating to child abuse and 
neglect, pursuant to 42 U.S.C. 5106f; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

3561. Assistant Secretary of State for Leg- 
islative Affairs, transmitting copies of the 
original report of political contributions of 
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William Arthur Rugh, of Maryland, Career 
Member of the Senior Foreign Service, Class 
of Career Minister, to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the Unit- 
ed States of America to the United Arab 
Emirates, and members of his family, pursu- 
ant to 22 U.S.C. 3944(b)(2); to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

3562. Administrator, Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency, transmitting a report of ac- 
tivities under the Freedom of Information 
Act for calendar year 1991, pursuant to 5 
U.S.C. 552; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

3563. Chairman, Federal Reserve System, 
transmitting a copy of the semiannual re- 
port on activities of the inspector general for 
the period October 1, 1991, through March 31, 
1992, pursuant to Public Law 95-452, section 
5(b) (102 Stat. 2526); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

3564. Executive Director, American Chemi- 
cal Society, transmitting the annual com- 
prehensive report and audit for the year end- 
ing December 31, 1991, pursuant to 36 U.S.C. 
1101(2), 1103; to the Committee on the Judici- 


ary. 

3565. Director, Office of Management and 
Budget, transmitting the 15th report on U.S. 
costs in the Persian Gulf conflict and foreign 
contributions to offset such costs, pursuant 
to Public Law 102-25, section 401 (105 Stat. 
99); jointly, to the Committees on Armed 
Services and Foreign Affairs. 

3566. Secretary, Department of the Inte- 
rior, transmitting copies of the FMIC Land 
Classification Report dated September 1991, 
pursuant to Public Law 90-537 and Public 
Law 97-293; jointly, to the Committees on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs and Appropria- 
tions. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Ms. SLAUGHTER: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 466. Resolution waiving all 
points of order against the conference report 
on H.R, 2507 and against the consideration of 
such conference report (Rept. 102-534). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HALL of Ohio: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 467. Resolution waiving all 
points of order against the conference report 
on S. 1306 and against the consideration of 
such conference report (Rept. 102-535). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 4 
of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. WALKER (for himself, Mr. 
Lewis of Florida, Mr. RITTER, Mr. 
CAMPBELL of California, Mr. SENSEN- 
BRENNER, Mr. PACKARD, Mr. HENRY, 
Mr. FAWELL, Mr. SMITH of Texas, Mr. 
ROHRABACHER, Mr. RHODES, Mr. BAR- 


TON of Texas, Mr. ZIMMER, Mr. 
GILCHREST, and Mr. JOHNSON of 
Texas): 


H.R. 5229. A bill to promote the competi- 
tiveness of American businesses by reducing 
the national debt to reduce the cost of cap- 
ital, providing tax incentives to further en- 
hance private capital formation, reforming 
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antitrust law to remove barriers to coopera- 
tive enterprise, and instituting civil justice 
reform to reduce litigious burdens, and for 
other purposes; jointly, to the Committees 
on Ways and Means, the Judiciary, Science, 
Space, and Technology, Government Oper- 
ations, and Energy and Commerce. 
By Mr. BROWN (for himself, Mr. VAL- 
ENTINE, Mrs. LLOYD, Mr. GLICKMAN, 
Mr. VOLKMER, Mr. HALL of Ohio, Mr. 
McCurpy, Mr. MINETA, Mr. 
TORRICELLI, Mr. BOUCHER, Mr. TRAFI- 
CANT, Mr. NOWAK, Mr. NAGLE, Mr. 
THORNTON, Mr. Bacchus, Mr. ROE- 
MER, Mr, CRAMER, Ms. HORN, Mr. 
ENGEL, Mr. OLVER, and Mr. KOST- 


MAYER): 

H.R. 5230. A bill to enhance U.S, competi- 
tiveness by strengthening the nation’s tech- 
nology base, promoting investment in U.S. 
technology, supporting manufacturing infra- 
structure development, enhancing the tech- 
nology skills of American workers, and re- 
orienting defense spending to support Amer- 
ican competitiveness, and for other purposes; 
jointly, to the Committees on Science, 
Space, and Technology, Banking, Finance 
and Urban Affairs, the Judiciary, Education 
and Labor, Ways and Means, and Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. VALENTINE (for himself, Mr. 
BROWN, Mr. GLICKMAN, Mr. MINETA, 
Mr. TORRICELLI, Mr. THORNTON, Mr. 
ROEMER, Ms. HORN, Mr. BOUCHER, Mr. 
TANNER, Mr. BACCHUS, Mr. SWETT, 
Mr. ENGEL, Mr. OLVER, Mrs. LLOYD, 
Mr. VOLKMER, Mr. WOLPE, Mr. HALL 
of Ohio, Mr. MCCURDY, Mr. STAL- 
LINGS, Mr. TRAFICANT, Mr. NOWAK, 
Mr. PERKINS, Mr. MCMILLEN of Mary- 
land, Mr. NAGLE, Mr. CRAMER, and 
Mr. KOSTMAYER): 

H.R. 5231, A bill to amend the Stevenson- 
Wydler Technology Innovation Act of 1980 to 
enhance manufacturing technology develop- 
ment and transfer, to authorize appropria- 
tions for the Technology Administration of 
the Department of Commerce, including the 
National Institute of Standards and Tech- 
nology, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Science, Space, and Technology. 

By Mr. LAFALCE: 

H.R. 5232. A bill to strengthen current Fed- 
eral law and regulation to protect consumers 
in connection with the representation and 
sale of franchise businesses; to facilitate in- 
creased public disclosure regarding franchise 
opportunities, to enhance common law rem- 
edies for purchasers of franchises, and for 
other purposes; jointly, to the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce and the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5233. A bill to establish minimum 
standards of fair conduct in franchise busi- 
ness relationships, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURTON of Indiana (for him- 
self, Mr. Fazio, Mr. Cox of California, 
Mr. ASPIN, Mr. DREIER of California, 
Mr. Moopy, Mr. HEROER. Mr. 
FALEOMAVAEGA, Mr. HUNTER, Mr. 
CONDIT, Mr. CRANE, Mrs. UNSOELD, 
Mr. ROHRABACHER, Mr. FLAKE, Mr. 
BLAZ, Mr. OWENS of New York, Mr. 
DOOLITTLE, Mr. GEREN of Texas, Mr. 
DOOLEY, Mr. LUKEN, and Mr. TRAFI- 


CANT): 

H.R. 5234. A bill to reduce United States 
development assistance to India unless the 
Government of India repeals certain special 
or preventive detention laws: to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DOWNEY (for himself, Mr. 
GEJDENSON, Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER, Mr. 
FRANK of Massachusetts, Mr. NOWAK, 
Mr. SABO, and Mr. WAXMAN: 
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H.R. 5235. A bill to provide assistance to 
defense contractors in diversifying into non- 
defense businesses; jointly, to the Commit- 
tees on Small Business, Banking, Finance 
and Urban Affairs, Ways and Means, Armed 
Services, and Education and Labor. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of California: 

H.R. 5236. A bill to amend the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965 to clarify certain aspects 
of its coverage and to provide for the recov- 
ery of additional litigation expenses by liti- 
gants; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ENGLISH (for himself, Mr. 
STALLINGS, Ms. LONG, Mr. JONTZ, Mr. 
PETERSON of Minnesota, Mr. ROEMER, 
Mr. YounG of Alaska, Mr. EMERSON, 
Mr. VOLKMER, Mr. OLIN, and Mr. 
SMITH of Oregon): 

H.R. 5237. A bill to amend the Rural Elec- 
trification Act of 1936 to improve the provi- 
sion of electric and telephone service in 
rural areas, and for other purposes; jointly, 
to the Committees on Agriculture and Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. ENGLISH (for himself, Mr. 
WISE, Mr. SYNAR, Mr. ROBERTS, Mr. 
EMERSON, Mr. BREWSTER, Mr. 
POSHARD, Mr. ROWLAND, Mr. HATCH- 
ER, Mr. SLATTERY, Mr. MCMILLAN of 
North Carolina, Mr. COLEMAN of Mis- 
souri, Mr. JONTZ, Mr. WALSH, and Mr. 


ESPY): 

H.R. 5238. A bill to establish a grant pro- 
gram to improve the provision of health care 
services and educational services in rural 
areas by enabling providers of such services 
to obtain access to modern interactive tele- 
communications systems, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GEKAS (for himself and Mr. 


YATRON): 

H.R. 5239. A bill to provide that certain 
hearings functions of the Merit Systems Pro- 
tection Board be performed only by adminis- 
trative law judges, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 

By Mr. GUARINI (for himself, Mr. 
MCGRATH, Mrs. KENNELLY, Mr. FORD 
of Tennessee, Mr. Moopy, Mr. 
CARDIN, Mr. THOMAS of California, 
Mr. DOWNEY, Mr. PICKLE, Mr. RAN- 
GEL, Mr. SCHULZE, Mr. JENKINS, Mr. 
MATSUI, Mr. COYNE, Mr. ANDREWS of 
Texas, Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota, 
Mr. DONNELLY, Mr. VANDER JAGT, Mr. 
SHAW, Mrs. JOHNSON of Connecticut, 
Mr. MCDERMOTT, Mr. GEJDENSON, Mr. 
FRANK of Massachusetts, Mr. BREW- 
STER, Mr. CONYERS, Mr. Nowak, Mrs. 
LLOYD, Mr. FRANKS of Connecticut, 
Mr. DWYER of New Jersey, Ms. KAP- 
TUR, Mr. SERRANO, Mr. FOGLIETTA, 
Mr. TORRICELLI, and Mr. CHANDLER): 

H.R. 5240. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to extend certain expiring 
tax provisions, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HANSEN: 

H.R. 5241. A bill to release certain areas in 
the State of Utah from the status of wilder- 
ness study; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HOAGLAND: 

H.R. 5242. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for the devel- 
opment of a single vaccine to provide life- 
long immunization against common child- 
hood diseases; to the Committee on Energy 
and Commerce. 

H.R. 5243. A bill to provide for the develop- 
ment of model State laws providing reinsur- 
ance mechanisms for high-risk individuals 
and small employers; to the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce. 
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H.R. 5244. A bill to require the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services and the Attor- 
ney General to jointly carry out a dem- 
onstration program to reduce health care 
costs through the sharing by medical facili- 
ties of certain services and equipment, not- 
withstanding any antitrust law to the con- 
trary, and to direct the Attorney General to 
carry out a certificate of review process ex- 
empting eligible medical facilities from the 
application of certain antitrust laws; jointly, 
to the Committees on Energy and Commerce 
and the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5245. A bill to provide for the sim- 
plification of health payor forms; jointly, to 
the Committees on Energy and Commerce 
and Ways and Means. 

H.R. 5246. A bill to amend title XVIII of the 
Social Security Act to extend coverage of 
home health services under the Medicare 
Program; jointly, to the Committees on 
Ways and Means and Energy and Commerce. 

H.R. 5247. A bill to amend title XVIII of the 
Social Security Act to require as a condition 
of participation under the Medicare Program 
that hospitals provide parents of newborn 
children with information and recommenda- 
tions on childhood immunizations; jointly, 
to the Committees on Ways and Means and 
Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. HUGHES (for himself (by re- 
quest) and Mr. MOORHEAD): 

H.R. 5248. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for the Patent and Trademark Office in 
the Department of Commerce for fiscal years 
1993, 1994, and 1995; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. IRELAND (for himself and Mr. 


Goss): 

H.R. 5249. A bill to ensure the preservation 
of the Gulf of Mexico by establishing within 
the Environmental Protection Agency a Gulf 
of Mexico Program Office; jointly, to the 
Committees on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, Public Works and Transportation, 
Science, Space, and Technology, and Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. JACOBS (for himself, Mr. AR- 
CHER, Mr. INHOFE, and Mr. 
TORRICELLI): 

H.R. 5250. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to establish medical care 
savings benefits; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. MCEWEN: 

H.R. 5251. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to provide additional safe- 
guards to protect taxpayer rights; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 5252. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to stimulate employment 
in, and to promote revitalization of, eco- 
nomically distressed areas designated as en- 
terprise zones, by providing Federal tax re- 
lief for employment and investments, and for 
other purposes; jointly, to the Committees 
on Ways and Means, the Judiciary, and 
Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. OBEY (for himself, Mr. MUR- 
THA, Mr. TRAXLER, Mr. DURBIN, Mr. 
ABERCROMBIE, Mr. BONIOR, Mr. ECK- 
ART, Mr. EDWARDS of California, Mr. 
FAZIO, Mr. MORAN, Mr. ROEMER, Mr. 
SLATTERY, Mr. STARK, and Ms. HORN): 

H.R. 5253. A bill to balance the budget of 
the United States of America; jointly, to the 
Committees on Government Operations, 
Rules, and Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PENNY (for himself, Mr. SMITH 
of New Jersey, Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mr. 
STuMP, Mr. SLATTERY, Mr. WYLIE, 
Mrs. PATTERSON, Mr. SANTORUM, Mr. 
SANGMEISTER, Mr. RIDGE, Mr. GEREN 
of Texas, Mr. CLEMENT, and Mr. SOLO- 
MON): 
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H.R. 5254. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide job training readjust- 
ment assistance to certain veterans, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. ROHRABACHER (for himself, 
Mr. GALLEGLY, Mr. ALLEN, Mr. 
CUNNINGHAM, Mr. DELAY, Mr. BATE- 
MAN, and Mr. STEARNS): 

H.R. 5255. A bill to nullify all prohibitions 
against the transfer of Government informa- 
tion about aliens to the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Oregon (for himself, 
Mr. CHANDLER, Mr. YOUNG of Alaska, 
and Mr. HERGER): 

H.R. 5256. A bill to assure the preservation 
of the northern spotted owl and the stability 
of communities dependent on the resources 
of the public lands in Oregon, Washington, 
and northern California, and for other pur- 
poses; jointly, to the Committees on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, and Agriculture. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Mississippi (for 
himself, Mr. JONES of North Carolina, 
Mr. DAvis, Mr. LENT, and Mr. 
FIELDS): 

H.R. 5257. A bill to amend the coastwise 
trade laws to clarify their application to cer- 
tain passenger vessels; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. WOLF (for himself, Mr. BEREU- 
TER, Mr. BLAZ, Mr. BROOMFIELD, Mr. 
DAVIS, Mr. DICKINSON, Mr. DORNAN of 
California, Mr. DUNCAN, Mr. EMER- 
SON, Mr. FISH, Mr. GALLEGLY, Mr. 
GILLMOR, Mr. GINGRICH, Mr. ALLEN, 
Mr. ARMEY, Mr. BARTON of Texas, Mr. 
DOOLITTLE, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. HAN- 
cock, Mr. KAsicH, Mr. LEWIS of Flor- 
ida, Mr. McCoLLUM, Mr. MILLER of 


Washington, Ms. MOLINARI, Mrs. 
MORELLA, Mr. LIGHTFOOT, Mr. 
MCEWEN, Mr. PAXON, Mr. 
ROHRABACHER, Mr. SANTORUM, Mr. 


SMITH of New Jersey, Mr. SMITH of 
Texas, Mr. SOLOMON, Mr. RiGGs, Ms. 
ROS-LEHTINEN, Mr. SHAYS, Mr. TAY- 
LOR of North Carolina, Mr. WALKER, 
Mr. WYLIE, Mr. BARNARD, Mr. ANDER- 
SON, Mr. ATKINS, Mr. DARDEN, Mr. 
DINGELL, Mr. HOYER, Mr. ECKART, Ms. 
HORN, Mr. MCCLOSKEY, Mr. MORAN, 
Mr. LANTOS, Ms. PELOSI, Mr. SWETT, 
Mrs. UNSOELD, and Mr. WILSON): 

H.R. 5258. A bill to provide for the with- 
drawal of most-favored-nation status from 
the Federal Republic of Yugoslavia and to 
provide for the restoration of such status if 
certain conditions are fulfilled; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FAZIO (for himself, Mr. STARK, 
and Mr. RIGGS): 

H.J. Res. 489. Joint resolution designating 
February 21, 1993, through February 27, 1993, 
as American Wine Appreciation Week“, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. OBEY (for himself, Mr. MUR- 
THA, Mr. TRAXLER, Mr. DURBIN, Mr. 
ABERCROMBIE, Mr. BONIOR, Mr. Eck- 
ART, Mr. EDWARDS of California, Mr. 
FAZIO, Mr. MORAN, Mr. ROEMER, Mr. 
SLATTERY, Mr. STARK, and Ms. HORN): 

H. J. Res. 490. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution to provide 
for a balanced budget of the U.S. Govern- 
ment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PICKETT: 

H.J. Res. 491. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States to restrict annual deficits by limit- 
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ing the public debt of the United States and 
requiring a favorable vote of the people on 
any law to exceed such limit; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ROE (for himself and Mr. HAM- 
MERSCHMIDT): 

H.J. Res. 492. Joint resolution designating 
September 1992 as Childhood Cancer 
Month”; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. ROHRABACHER (for himself, 
Mr. MILLER of Washington, Mr. CAMP, 
Mr. LENT, Mr. BILIRAKIS, Mr. Cox of 
California, Mr. WOLF, Mr. SUNDQUIST, 
Mr. SMITH of Oregon, Mr. SAXTON, 
Mr. MARTINEZ, Mr. APPLEGATE, Mr. 
OWENS of Utah, Mr. Goss, Mr. TOWNS, 
Mr. LIVINGSTON, Mr. MCGRATH, Ms. 
HORN, Mrs. VUCANOVICH, Mr. LIPINSKI, 
Mr. CHAPMAN, Mr. ERDREICH, Mr. JEF- 
FERSON, Mr. CARPER, Mr. BREWSTER, 
Mr. BONIOR, Mr. SPENCE, Mr. BAKER, 
Mr. EWING, Mr. EMERSON, Mr. WALSH, 
Ms. SLAUGHTER, Mr. FRANKS of Con- 
necticut, Mr. LAGOMARSINO, Mr. 
ZELIFF, Mr. GEREN of Texas, Mr. 
KLUG, Mr. BLAZ, Mr. DARDEN, Mr. 
FALEOMAVAEGA, Mrs. ROUKEMA, Mr. 
BURTON of Indiana, Ms. NORTON, Mr. 
ATKINS, Mr. BILBRAY, Mr. GILCHREST, 
Mr. CLEMENT, Mr. BLACKWELL, Mr. 
GUARINI, Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, Mr. 
INHOFE, Mr. SCHUMER, Mr. PENNY, 
Mrs. JOHNSON of Connecticut, Mr. 
CRAMER, Mr. PETERSON of Florida, 
Mr: TAUZIN, Mr. HUNTER, Mr. HYDE, 
Ms. MOLINARI, Mr. PANETTA, and Mr. 
POSHARD): 

H.J. Res. 493. Joint resolution to provide 
for the issuance of a commemorative postage 
stamp in honor of American prisoners of war 
and Americans missing in action; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. DERRICK: 

H. Con. Res. 323. Concurrent resolution 
providing for an adjournment of the House 
from Thursday, May 21, 1992, to Tuesday, 
May 26, 1992, and an adjournment or recess of 
the Senate from Thursday, May 21, 1992, or 
Friday, May 22, 1992, until Monday, June 1, 
1992; considered and agreed to. 

By Mr. WELDON (for himself and Mr. 
ANDREWS of New Jersey: 

H. Res. 465. Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to establish 
a Citizens’ Commission on Congressional 
Ethics, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Ms. SLAUGHTER: 

H. Res. 466. Resolution waiving all points 
of order against the conference report on the 
bill (H.R. 2507) to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to revise and extend the pro- 
grams of the National Institutes of Health, 
and for other purposes; House Calendar No. 
136. House Report No. 102-534. 

By Mr. HALL of Ohio: 

H. Res. 467. Resolution waiving all points 
of order against the conference report on the 
bill (S. 1306) to amend title V of the Public 
Health Service Act to revise and extend cer- 
tain programs, and for other purposes; House 
Calendar No. 137. House Report No. 102-535. 

By Mr. COLEMAN of Missouri: 

H. Res. 468. Resolution requiring the com- 
mittees of appropriate jurisdiction to report 
to the House measures providing for certain 
Federal election campaign finance reforms; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

H. Res. 469. Resolution amending the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to provide 
for certain procedural reforms, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HOYER: 

H. Res. 470. Resolution regarding United 

States policy toward the former Yugoslavia; 
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jointly to the Committees on Foreign Af- 
fairs, Ways and Means, and Banking, Fi- 
nance and Urban Affairs. 

444. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
House of Representatives of the State of Ha- 
waii, relative to providing Federal housing 
impact aid funds for infrastructure develop- 
ment construction, and maintenance for 
military dependents; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

445. Also, memorial of the General Assem- 
bly of the State of New Jersey, relative to 
the New Jersey Medicare DRG waiver and 
share uncompensated care payments to New 
Jersey hospitals; to the Committee on En- 
ergy and Commerce. 

446. Also, memorial of the Senate of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia, relative to the 
extension of daylight savings time; to the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

447. Also, memorial of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the State of Illinois, relative 
to amending the Constitution of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

448. Also, memorial of the Senate of the 
State of Michigan, relative to line item ve- 
toes for the President of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

449. Also, memorial of the Senate of the 
State of Alabama, relative to ratifying the 
original proposed second amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, sponsors 
were added to public bills and resolu- 
tions as follows: 

H.R. 23: Mr. NEAL of Massachusetts, Mr. 
RINALDO, Mr. SWETT, Mr. ALEXANDER, Mr. 
COUGHLIN, Mr. KASICH, Mr. RAHALL, Mr. 
HOLLOWAY, and Mr. LAGOMARSINO. 

H.R. 104: Mr. LANTOS. 

H.R. 430: Mr. COUGHLIN. 

H.R. 643: Mr. Cox of Illinois. 

H.R. 791: Mr. NEAL of Massachusetts. 

H.R. 951: Mr. SIKORSKI. 

H. R. 1161; Mr. GIBBONS. 

H.R. 1300: Mr. SIKORSKI. 

H.R. 1536: Mr. CRAMER. 

H.R. 1628: Mr. MATSUI, Mr. EDWARDS of 
Oklahoma, and Mrs. ROUKEMA. 

H.R. 2089: Mr. RANGEL. 

H.R. 2798: Mr. MCMILLEN of Maryland. 

H.R, 3164: Mr. PAYNE of New Jersey. 

H.R. 3198: Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. FRANK of Mas- 
sachusetts, Ms. KAPTUR, Mr. JONES of Geor- 
gia, Mr. RIDGE, Mr. JAMES, Mr. BARRETT, Mr. 
INHOFE, Mr. DEFAZIO, and Mr. STEARNS. 

H.R. 3373: Mr. KOPETSKI, Mr. DORNAN of 
California, Mr. SISISKY, Mr. PANETTA, and 
Mr. GILMAN. 

H.R. 3393: Mr. SABO. 

H.R. 3503: Mr. ATKINS. 

H.R. 3526; Mr. STAGGERS. 

H.R. 3534: Mr. EVANS, Mr. IRELAND, Mr. LI- 
PINSKI, Mr. STARK, Mrs. UNSOELD, Mr. WEISS, 
and Ms. PELOSI. 


R. 4013: Mrs. BOXER. 

R. 4083: Mr. BREWSTER and Mrs. BOXER. 
R. 4124: Mr. SAWYER. 
R 
R 
R 
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. 4204: Mr. LEWIS of Georgia, Mr. JEN- 
S. and Mr. ERDREICH. 
R. 4213: Mr. NEAL of Massachusetts. 

H.R. 4350: Mr. MFUME and Mr. FAWELL. 

H.R. 4401: Mr. SABO, Mr. ROE, Mr. LAN- 
CASTER, Mr. HUGHES, Mr. FOGLIETTA, Ms. 


ERER 
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HORN, Mr. OXLEY, Mr. HEFNER, Mr. 
SARPALIUS, Mr. KOSTMAYER, Mr. MOORHEAD, 
Mr. LEHMAN of Florida, Mr. SMITH of New 
Jersey, Mr. CARPER, Mr. VALENTINE, Mr. 
CHAPMAN, Mr. PURSELL, and Mr. SENSEN- 


BRENNER. 

H.R. 4457: Mr. DYMALLY and Mr. EVANS. 

H.R. 4507: Ms. SLAUGHTER, Mr. ZIMMER, Mr. 
PANETTA, Mr. ACKERMAN, and Mr. DEFAZIO. 

H.R. 4554: Mr. OWENS of New York, Mr. 
DELLUMS, and Mrs. LOWEy of New York. 

H.R. 4611: Mr. SOLOMON, Mr. GILLMOR, and 
Mr. FIELDS. 

H.R. 4738: Mr. NOWAK. 

H.R. 4761: Mr. DE LUGO. 

H.R. 4906: Mr. WILLIAMS and Mr. PETERSON 
of Minnesota. 

H.R. 4972: Mr. BILBRAY. 

H.R. 4996: Ms. KAPTUR, Mr. FOGLIETTA, Ms. 
PELOSI, Mr. WYDEN, Mr. DOWNEY, Mrs. 
LLOYD, and Mr. KLUG. 

H.R. 5005: Mr. APPLEGATE. 

H.R. 5037: Mr. Owens of New York, Mr. 
PETRI, Ms. HORN, Mr. STARK, Mr. LIPINSKI, 
and Mr. SAVAGE. 

H.R. 5060: Mrs. UNSOELD, Mr. OWENS of New 
York, Mr. SABO, and Ms. COLLINS of Michi- 


gan. 

H.R. 5100: Mr. GUARINI, Mr. NOWAK, Mr. LI- 
PINSKI, Mr. HERTEL, Mr. KLECZKA, Mr. 
OLVER, Mr. TORRES, Mr. WOLPE, Mr. Cox of 
Illinois, Mr. OBERSTAR, and Mr. TRAXLER. 

H.R. 5126: Mr. BEREUTER, Mrs. BYRON, Mr. 
FASCELL, Ms. HORN, Mr. HORTON, and Mr. 
POSHARD. 

H.R. 5150: Mr. Towns, Mr. SIsisky, Mr. 
MAVROULES, Mr. CONYERS, Mr. DORGAN of 
North Dakota, and Mr. COYNE. 

H. J. Res. 121: Mr. FOGLIETTA, Mr. Espv. Mr. 
ENGEL, Mr. HOYER, Mr. CRAMER, Mr. KASICH, 
and Mr. BLILEY. 

H. J. Res. 442: Mr. BILBRAY, Mr. GILLMOR, 
Mr. EARLY, and Mr. FEIGHAN. 

H.J. Res. 478: Mr. BEVILL, Mr. FRANK of 
Massachusetts, Mr. PASTOR, Mrs. JOHNSON of 
Connecticut, Mr. BILBRAY, Mr. SWETT, Mr. 
FASCELL, Mr. MCGRATH, Mr. ACKERMAN, and 
Mr. SAXTON. 

H. J. Res. 483: Mr. WOLF. 

H. Con. Res. 192: Mrs. BENTLEY. 

H. Con. Res. 246: Mr. DYMALLY and Mr. 
DONNELLY. 

H. Con. Res. 309: Mr. JENKINS, Mr. WISE, 
and Mr. HARRIS. 
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H. Con. Res. 316: Mr. CAMPBELL of Califor- 
nia, Mr. Moopy, Mr. MRAZEK, Mr. SCHUMER, 
Mr. MCNULTY, Mr. WEBER, Mr. OWENS of 
Utah, Mr. HALL of Ohio, Mr. LANTOS, Mr. 
CARDIN, Mr. PASTOR, Mr. GREEN of New 
York, Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN, Mr. MCGRATH, and 
Mr. SAXTON. 

H. Res. 422: Mr. FAWELL. 


DELETIONS OF SPONSORS FROM 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, sponsors 
were deleted from public bills and reso- 
lutions as follows: 

H.R. 1790: Mr. CRAMER. 

H.R. 4490: Mr. FROST. 

H. Res. 194: Mr. CRAMER. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under clause 6 of rule XXIII, pro- 
posed amendments were submitted as 
follows: 


H.R. 4312 


By Mr. EDWARDS of California: 
—Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert the following: 

SECTION 1, SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Voting 
Rights Language Assistance Act of 1992". 
SEC. 2. EXTENSION OF LANGUAGE MINORITY 

PROVISIONS. 

Subsection (b) of section 203 of the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965 (42 U.S.C. 1973aa-la(b)) is 
amended to read as follows: 

(b) BILINGUAL VOTING MATERIALS RE- 
QUIREMENT.— 

(I) GENERALLY.—Before August 6, 2007, no 
covered State or political subdivision shall 
provide voting materials only in the English 
language. 

*2) COVERED STATES AND POLITICAL SUB- 
DIVISIONS.— 

H(A) GENERALLY. -A State or political 
subdivision is a covered State or political 
subdivision for the purposes of this sub- 
section if the Director of the Census deter- 
mines, based on census data, that— 

„) more than 5 percent of the citizens 
of voting age of such State or political sub- 
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division are members of a single language 
minority and are limited-English proficient; 


(II) more than 10,000 of the citizens of vot- 
ing age of such political subdivision are 
members of a single language minority and 
are limited-English proficient; or 


(III) in the case of a political subdivision 
that contains all or any part of an Indian 
reservation, more than 5 percent of the 
American Indian or Alaska Native citizens of 
voting age within the Indian reservation are 
members of a single language minority and 
are limited-English proficient; and 


(1) the illiteracy rate of the citizens in 
the language minority as a group is higher 
than the national illiteracy rate. 


(B) EXCEPTION.—The prohibitions of this 
subsection do not apply in any political sub- 
division that has less than 5 percent voting 
age limited-English proficient citizens of 
each language minority which comprises 
over 5 percent of the statewide limited-Eng- 
lish proficient population of voting age citi- 
zens, unless the political subdivision is a 
covered political subdivision independently 
from its State. 


(3) DEFINITIONS.—As used in this section— 


(A) the term ‘voting materials’ means 
registration or voting notices, forms, in- 
structions, assistance, or other materials or 
information relating to the electoral proc- 
ess, including ballots; 


„(B) the term ‘limited-English proficient’ 
means unable to speak or understand Eng- 
lish adequately enough to participate in the 
electoral process; 

) the term ‘Indian reservation’ means 
any area that is an American Indian or Alas- 
ka Native area, as defined by the Census Bu- 
reau for the purposes of the 1990 decennial 
census; 

„D) the term ‘citizens’ means citizens of 
the United States; and 

E) the term ‘illiteracy’ means the failure 
to complete the 5th primary grade. 

*(4) SPECIAL RULE.—The determinations of 
the Director of the Census under this sub- 
section shall be effective upon publication in 
the Federal Register and shall not be subject 
to review in any court.“ 
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SENATE—Thursday, May 21, 1992 


The Senate met at 9 a.m., on the ex- 
piration of the recess, and was called to 
order by the Honorable HERB KOHL, a 
Senator from the State of Wisconsin. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Richard 
C. Halverson, D.D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let us pray: 

And he shall turn the heart of the fa- 
thers to the children, and the heart of the 
children to their fathers, lest I come and 
smite the earth with a curse.—Malachi 


4:6. 

Faithful Father in heaven, these last 
words in the Old Testament fill us with 
nostalgia and fear as we contemplate a 
desperate tragedy in our culture, the 
dysfunctional family. Help us to be 
parents to whom our children may turn 
their hearts as we turn ours to them. 
Our conscience tells us that after God 
Himself, the family comes next, and 
then career. Forgive us, Lord, for in- 
verting these priorities, putting career 
first, often to the neglect of the family 
and complete indifference to God. Help 
us to see that indifference is the most 
painful kind of rejection, and forgive us 
for our penchant to put God last, if we 
bother with Him at all. 

Gracious God, whatever our respon- 
sibility, however pressing, however 
heavy, help us not to excuse neglect of 
family, not to be victimized by the ur- 
gent, but to put our priorities in order, 
that our spouses and children may 
enjoy the benefit of one who loves and 
cares for them. 

In the name of Him who said, * * * 
Suffer the little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not * * *—Mark 10:14. 
Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will please read a communication 
to the Senate from the President pro 
tempore [Mr. BYRD]. 

The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, DC, May 21, 1992. 
To the Senate: 

Under the provisions of rule I, section 3, of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate, I hereby 
appoint the Honorable HERB KOHL, a Senator 
from the State of Wisconsin, to perform the 
duties of the Chair. 

ROBERT C. BYRD, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. KOHL thereupon assumed the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


(Legislative day of Thursday, March 26, 1992) 


RESERVATION OF LEADER TIME 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, leader- 
ship time is reserved. 


—— 


MORNING BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, there 
will now be a period for the transaction 
of morning business not to extend be- 
yond the hour of 10:30 a.m., with Sen- 
ators permitted to speak therein for 
not to exceed 5 minutes each. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
WOFFORD] is recognized to speak for up 
to 15 minutes. 


A LEGISLATIVE AGENDA FOR RE- 
CLAIMING OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 
BY ASKING THEM TO SERVE, 
EARN, AND LEARN 


Mr. WOFFORD. Mr. President, last 
week, I described my visit to south 
central Los Angeles in the days after 
the riot and some of the lessons I 
learned there. 

First of those lessons was that the 
crisis is not only of the cities, or of 
race, but is, above all and foremost, 
and maybe most hopefully, a crisis of 
our young people. As I pointed out last 
week—and it was hammered to me all 
day in Los Angeles—not all the rioters 
were of any one racial or cultural back- 
ground. But all were young. 

I also sketched out in broad brush- 
strokes a vision of large-scale youth 
service as a key part of our response, 
not just in the short term but over the 
long haul. 

Today, I would like to paint in, in 
more detail, how Congress can take im- 
mediate action to put the young people 
of this country to work—rebuilding 
their communities and reshaping their 
own lives in the process. 

I found out exactly the same thing in 
Watts 27 years ago after the riots 
there. Yet here we are, nearly three 
decades later, watching another gen- 
eration of inner-city young people drop 
out of school into the streets, into 
drugs, into welfare, into crime, into 
prison, even into death. 

I believe we can break that cycle. I 
believe we know how to do it. We have 
seen it work in the past. We have pilot 
programs today in many parts of this 
country that are working right now, 
but the time has come for those pilot 
lights to ignite the whole furnace. 

The toughest indictment of our cur- 
rent dependency system, and the best 


argument for how to change it, was put 
to me a few years ago by a young 
Philadelphia Youth Service Corps 
member who was a dropout, who was in 
a street gang, and he enlisted in the 
Philadelphia Youth Service Corps. I 
asked him why he had broken this pat- 
tern and gone into the service corps for 
hard work, to serve, earn and learn. He 
said, Look, man, all my life people 
have been coming to do good against 
me, trying to help me. I got tired of 
that. And this corps came along and 
asked me to do something and I'm 
making a difference.“ 

Over the years I have come to believe 
that major reforms are possible only 
when two conditions occur: When cer- 
tain propositions become self-evident 
and when the lack of action to make 
them real becomes a scandal. 

I believe that work, not welfare, is 
now a self-evident truth—and we 
know—we can begin applying that 
principle to the young. 

We understand that personal respon- 
sibility and self-esteem cannot simply 
be taught by lectures. They have to be 
earned. And we need to give young peo- 
ple the opportunity to earn those 
qualities, which are the same qualities 
that a good citizen needs and a produc- 
tive worker needs. 

I believe it is a scandal now, and rec- 
ognized as such, that we know this but 
we sit by idly while another generation 
of young people falls into alienation, 
hopelessness, frustration and anger; 
succumbs to the epidemic of crack co- 
caine, to the gangs that replace family, 
church, or any other institution that 
instills the values of responsible citi- 
zenship and productive workmanship. 

A society with children who need 
care, with older people who need help, 
roads that need repair, bridges that 
need building, cannot afford to allow— 
and sometimes even pay—able young 
people to sit idle. It is a scandal, too, 
that we do not challenge the college- 
bound young people to move beyond a 
self-centered life of civic indifference. 

All our young people, in coming of 
age in America, must be asked to 
serve, not to be served. To produce, not 
just to be consumers. 

Today, I want to suggest how we can 
turn that word ask“ into the strong 
verb it was when John Kennedy said, 
Ask not what our country can do for 
us, ask what we can do for our coun- 
try.“ 

First, I want to make it clear that I 
am not imagining the one big, feder- 
ally run Peace Corps that we once envi- 
sioned in the days of John Kennedy, a 
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Peace Corps come home to America, a 
million strong. We talked about that at 
the beginning of the War on Poverty. 

Instead of that, I see us coming to a 
new Bill of Rights and Responsibilities 
for the young with a voucher for a year 
or two of living expense stipends and 
educational bonuses that could be used 
to support work in a wide range of 
service programs run by local, State or 
Federal governments or by commu- 
nities, church, student organizations, 
or nonprofit corporations. Some could 
be very small, like the best one I know 
of in the country, the Boston City 
Year. Some could be larger, like the 
Pennsylvania Conservation Corps 
which I administered in recent years, 
and the California Conservation Corps, 
the first of the State conservation 
corps. 

We can go back even further in our 
history for an older model that worked. 
What worked best for America in the 
Great Depression was the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps. Franklin Roosevelt 
himself said the best thing he ever did 
was the Civilian Conservation Corps. It 
enlisted more than 2.5 million young 
unemployed Americans in a State- 
based system of residential, Army-run 
camps in or on the edge of our parks 
and forests. 

What worked with FDR was work— 
not the dole, not welfare, but work. 
The young men of the CCC were chal- 
lenged to achieve big goals. They 
transformed our parks and forests, and 
then graduated into the national serv- 
ice of World War II. 

More important, they transformed 
themselves. Just as the GI bill after 
the war was one of the best invest- 
ments America ever made, so is the Ci- 
vilian Conservation Corps. Such corps 
are an important part of the answer to 
the crisis of the young and the problem 
of welfare dependency. More than 60 
such corps are in operation today 
around the country. Pennsylvania is 
proud to believe that it leads the way 
with the largest number of organized, 
full-time youth corps of all kinds, but 
every city, every community in our 
country can develop one or more of 
these programs. 

The vehicles for achieving this goal 
are at hand. Some would not cost any 
more tax dollars. They would ensure 
that we make better use of the funds 
we are now spending on federally man- 
dated youth employment and training 
programs. And to the extent we do ex- 
pand our investments in our cities and 
our young people, the money is already 
there if we would finally take the step 
of breaking down the budget wall so we 
can invest military savings in our 
pressing domestic needs. 

The world has been turned upside 
down. We have the chance now to turn 
America’s priorities right side up. Tak- 
ing $8.9 billion from a single B-2 bomb- 
er could pay for a quantum leap in na- 
tional youth service and, like the GI 
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bill and the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, it would be one of the best in- 
vestments this country ever made. 

Let us take one of those nonexistent, 
unnecessary B-2’s and land it in Amer- 
ican youth service. Breaking down that 
wall between defense savings and our 
national needs would give us the re- 
sources we need to rebuild our cities, 
revitalize our economy, and to begin a 
large-scale youth service program. 

Let me propose a legislative roadmap 
for a quantum leap in organized youth 
service. First, the Commission on Na- 
tional and Community Service estab- 
lished by the National Community 
Service Act of 1990. The Commission is 
one of Congress’ most creative biparti- 
san accomplishments, I salute the ef- 
forts of Senator KENNEDY, who worked 
tirelessly to make the Commission a 
reality; Senator HATCH, who supported 
it; Senator MIKULSKI, who has cham- 
pioned it and led it through her com- 
mittee. And I salute the Commission 
itself, under the excellent leadership of 
former Congressman Pete McClosky. 
That Commission is now primed to be 
an engine of a new movement for na- 
tional service. In its first request for 
proposals, the Commission received 489 
requests from 49 States and several ter- 
ritories and Indian tribes. The funding 
requests amounted to more than $226 
million. That is about a third of one of 
those B-2’s, roughly three times the $67 
million it has the ability to distribute 
this year. Only a fraction of the youth 
corps applications were able to be ap- 
proved, and in order to speed the 
grants to those that were, the amounts 
granted were less than needed. 

Last night, this body took a good 
step in adopting an amendment I of- 
fered with Senator MIKULSKI and co- 
sponsored by Senator NUNN and Sen- 
ator SPECTER to the emergency supple- 
mental appropriations that will apply 
$25 million of the $700 million slated for 
summer job programs to invest in rig- 
orous, well-organized service corps pro- 
grams funded through the Commission 
on National and Community Service. 
Without adding a single penny to the 
cost of this emergency legislation, that 
amendment will make effective job 
programs available right now, this 
summer to young people throughout 
the Nation. That is a good start. We 
must go on to expand funding for the 
Commission. 

In addition to the $25 million from 
the emergency supplemental appro- 
priations, I would like to see us double 
the Commission’s funding for next fis- 
cal year. We can do it by fully funding 
the Commission at the authorized $105 
million level and recapture the $55.9 
million lost and reverted to the Treas- 
ury because of the delay in the ap- 
pointment of the bipartisan Commis- 
sion. This would amount to a total ap- 
propriation of $160 million in 1993. 

Two, the Community Work Progress 
Act of 1992. Today, some of us will tes- 
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tify before the Senate Subcommittee 
on Unemployment and Productivity on 
Senator BOREN’s Community Work 
Progress Act of 1992 which I and a num- 
ber of our colleagues have cosponsored. 
We should move forward quickly to 
enact that legislation and enable its 
provisions to get underway. 

Two new national youth corps are 
key elements of that legislation. Each 
would provide substantial education 
benefits to students and young adults 
in exchange for work on community 
service projects. The first division, the 
Youth Community Corps, would allow 
secondary school students to earn col- 
lege scholarship funds by working on 
approved community projects after 
school, on weekends, or in the summer. 
Beginning in the 7th grade, students 
could work up to 250 hours per year on 
these projects until they reach the 12th 
grade. Students participating for 6 
years could earn up to $10,000 in schol- 
arship funds or $5,000 in direct pay- 
ments after graduation. 

The second division of Senator 
BOREN’s bill, the National Youth Com- 
munity Corps, would create dormitory 
environments for young people age 17 
to 22 to work on projects ranging from 
reforestation to auxiliary police work 
to urban renewal. This CCC approach 
would provide up to $10,000 for each 
year of service to be used for college or 
vocational school. Those not wishing 
to continue their education after high 
school would also have the option of re- 
ceiving a $5,000 payment per year of 
service. 

Senator NUNN has long pioneered in 
pressing us toward consideration of 
such a youth service program. These 
two youth corps would give preference 
to young people from families who are 
on welfare, out of work, or below the 
poverty line. But it is essential that 
these corps not be limited just to those 
groups. They need to be economically 
and ethnically diverse. That is why the 
single-most effective program, in my 
opinion, is the Boston City Year, which 
was from the beginning designed to be 
diverse and representative of urban and 
suburban young people, rich and poor, 
college-bound and high school drop- 
outs, black, white, and brown. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to print in the RECORD articles on 
the Boston City Year and on the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps, on the Penn- 
sylvania and Philadelphia youth serv- 
ice programs. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

{From the Boston Globe; Apr. 29, 1992] 
SERVING BOSTON, SHOWING THE NATION 
(By Lauren Robinson) 

Until last year, her mother made every 
critical decision in 18-year-old Laura 
Rivera's life. She sheltered her from the dan- 
gers of her Roxbury neighborhood. She chose 
the colleges to which Rivera should apply. 

And when Rivera stood up to her mother 
and refused to go away to college, her moth- 
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er made“ her apply to City Year, the urban 
youth corps that pays young people a nomi- 
nal fee to perform community service. 

After nearly completing her nine months 
of City Year service, Rivera thanks her 
mother for pushing her to get involved. Help- 
ing others has given her the confidence to 
help herself, Rivera said yesterday at a 
breakfast with community leaders at 
Roxbury Community College where expan- 
sion plans for City Year were announced. 

City Year officials, hoping to make the 
Boston program a national model for urban 
youth service, plan to increase the number of 
participants from 100 to 200 by the fall, to 350 
by 1993 and to 500 by 1996. 

The youth corps received more than 500 ap- 
plications for the 100 slots last year and ex- 
pects to receive about 1,000 for next year. 
City Year participants, aged 17-22, are drawn 
from Boston’s neighborhoods and from 
throughout the country. 

“The demand has grown,“ said Michael 
Brown, who cofounded City Year with Alan 
Khazei and other friends when they were stu- 
dents at Harvard Law School. We're at a 
crossroads.” 

Participants said the program is in demand 
because, not only do young people get $100 a 
week and a $5,000 bonus upon graduation, but 
they get the chance to learn the value of 
themselves and others. 

Rivera, who is from Guatemala, said that, 
through developing and running English lan- 
guage programs for immigrants in Chelsea, 
she realized she was a capable young woman 
who could make her own decisions and live 
with the consequences. 

It's changed my life a lot,“ said Ouseth 
Chea, who joined City Year after high school 
graduation because he could not afford to go 
to college and had no prospects for a job. He 
is now headed to architectural school. 

Stephen Spaloss, 23, who completed the 
program and joined City Year's staff, said 
that, in his New Hampshire hometown, com- 
munity service was something people did 
when they got into trouble. 

When you see growth in yourself it is ab- 
solutely exciting.“ said Spaloss, who was 
forced by his father to join the program—be- 
cause I had gotten myself into a lot of trou- 
ble.“ 

Spaloss's father, a lawyer, decided it was 
time for a dose of reality. Through cleaning 
vacant lots and work with the less fortunate, 
Spaloss said he got it. 

“I had no belief in the older generation,” 
Spaloss said. "They would say you could do 
things but wouldn’t give you a chance to do 
them. City Year empowers young people. It 
has showed me that you can make a 
0 0.“ 

City Year began in 1988 as a summer 
project and expanded to a nine-month pro- 
gram in 1989. Khazei said it started as an 
idea among friends who were frustrated 
about the lack of opportunities for young 


people and even more frustrated that Amer- 


ica, the country of wealth and opportunity, 
harbored great poverty. 

The feeling was that nothing would change 
unless people took the opportunity to walk 
a mile“ in their neighbors’ “moccasins,” 
Khazei said. 

“There’s a wealth of untapped spirit out 
there,” he said. The idea is to tap the en- 
ergy and idealism of our young people for 
community service.” 

City Year, which has operated on millions 
of dollars in private funding and donations, 
is an evolving project that changes as needs 
do, Khazei said. 

A recent survey of those who completed 
the program since its inception, showed that 
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about 40 percent were enrolled in four-year 
college programs, 8 percent were in two-year 
programs, 8 percent were either in part-time 
or vocational programs, 32 percent were 
working, and others were either new parents 
or could not be tracked. 

Brown said the program, in keeping with 
its goal to become a national model, is now 
seeking federal funding to help the expan- 
sion. He said the goal is to show a large pro- 
gram that works and to prove whether such 
programs can help young people while fulfill- 
ing community needs, train youths to be 
leaders and become catalysts for widespread 
community service. t 

Brown said the program will also work in 
new target areas, suggesting the youths 
might become involved in violence-preven- 
tion programs at public schools, with envi- 
ronmental protection and with organizing 
community volunteer centers. 

Boston School Committee member George 
Joe, one of several community members who 
were asked yesterday to boost City Year ef- 
forts, said the emphasis on teamwork, multi- 
cultural diversity and aiding others will 
“open the doors for our youths, our leaders 
of tomorrow.” 

Roxbury Community College president 
Hubie Jones called the City Year expansion a 
necessary quantum leap” for a nation that 
is “absolutely wasting the resources of 
young people.” He added: 

“They are at the forefront of something 
that will ultimately explode in this country 
and that is national youth service.“ 


(From the National Journal, May 9, 1992] 
HIGHER MISSIONS FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 
(By Neal R. Peirce) 

PHILADELPHIA.—As Ira Harkavy, a vice 
dean at the University of Pennsylvania, sees 
it, it’s not just unseemly for universities lo- 
cated in the nation’s inner cities to ignore 
the chaos at their doorsteps— to be islands 
of affluence in seas of poverty, oases in 
deserts of despair.” 

The dereliction, in Harkavy’s view, goes 
further: It is a betrayal of the optimistic 
18th and 19th-century missions of American 
universities: not simply to advance learning, 
but to create a new and better society. 

Harkavy has University of Pennsylvania 
professors and instructors, graduate students 
and undergraduates actively involved in 
reaching out to some of West Philadelphia’s 
most ravaged neighborhoods and troubled 
schools. They've become personally engaged 
in inventing courses and programs, in guest 
teaching, in getting inner-city kids to open 
their minds to the idea of service to their 
own communities. 

The model is the polar opposite of the way 
most universities ignore—or simply exploit— 
their host cities. It's based on Harkavy's be- 
lief that the real problem in such poverty- 
ravaged areas as West Philadelphia “is not 
housing or education or health care—it’s the 
collapse of community.” The only long-term 
cures, he believes, lie in developing caring, 
cohesive, cosmopolitan communities.” The 
public mission of universities demands their 
involvement, he added, not researching on 
people, but with them.” 

The results of Harkavy’s efforts are now 
appearing in several West Philadelphia pub- 
lic schools (some of them not far from the 
site of the infamous 1985 firebombing of a 
row house occupied by the radical MOVE 
group). Activities range from rehabilitating 
housing to repairing concert pipe organs, 
from projects with the elderly to removing 
graffiti and litter. 

Visit the Turner Middle School on a Satur- 
day, for example, and you'll find students 
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taking courses on computers, airplane mod- 
eling, remedial writing, dance, vegetarian 
cooking and African-American history. In- 
structors include schoolteachers, residents of 
the community and Penn undergraduates. 

On weekdays, seventh graders learn about 
health from faculty members of the Penn 
Medical School and then go to a feeder ele- 
mentary school to share what they've 
learned with the younger children. Eighth- 
graders work one morning a week at a local 
hospital and run an evening program on hy- 
pertension, even performing—under super- 
vision—the initial screening of adults. 

The long-term goal is a full neighborhood 
health promotion and disease prevention 
center that seeks its advances through 
health improvement activities rather than 
simply handing out health information. 

Students at West Philadelphia High School 
built a greenhouse with advice from one of 
the university's landscape gardeners. And 
they renovated an abandoned crack house 
under the direction of a retired union car- 
penter. 

The ultimate goal of Harkavy’s West 
Philadelphia experiment is to set up ‘‘com- 
munity schools“ that operate at least 18 
hours a day, seven days a week, and serve as 
a neighborhood’s educational and social 
service nerve center—the site of job training 
programs, public health services and day 
care programs. 

But the idea behind Harkavy's experiment 
isn't simply the delivery of services: it’s “to 
activate people including students in a lead- 
ership role, to serve each other and the com- 
munity,” he said. A current goal, for exam- 
ple, is to get middle-school students to work 
directly with kids in Head Start classes. 

Schools that elect to become community 
centers, Harkavy said, need to make a full 
commitment. And the university needs to 
come in to “serve as a permanent anchor” 
for public schools that want to be commu- 
nity centers. We won't cut and run,“ he 
said. 

There are tough issues, Harkavy added, in 
how much decision making falls to the uni- 
versity, how much to professional educators, 
how much to the community. Harkavy 
doesn't advocate 100 per cent community 
control. He thinks that the collaborations 
can work if there’s commitment on all sides 
to the idea of democratically run partner- 
ships. 

Despite this advanced thought and action, 
not to mention the enthusiastic support of 
Sheldon Hackney, the president of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, broad faculty in- 
volvement is tough to get rolling at Penn— 
or, for that matter, at any American college 
or university. 

And it’s not hard to figure why: The incen- 
tives are all wrong. What gives young fac- 
ulty members a shot at promotion or tenure? 
It’s not teaching. It’s not thinking cre- 
atively and holistically across subject areas. 
And it’s certainly not getting their hands 
dirty in the nitty-gritty problems of the sur- 
rounding communities. 

Instead, the senior faculty who control to- 
day’s highly specialized academic depart- 
ments routinely reward and promote their 
clones—scholars who publish copiously, how- 
ever arcane the subject. A young chemist or 
historian or political scientist forms his loy- 
alties down the hallway or with colleagues in 
institutions hundreds or thousands of miles 
away, but not in service to the real city 
where he or she works. 

Harkavy acknowledged such disincentives 
but said that he believes the tides are start- 
ing to shift. Dissatisfied taxpayers in the 
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cash-strapped ‘90s will want to see more re- 
sponsiveness in publicly financed univer- 
sities. More and more academics will get fed 
up with the career straitjackets imposed by 
single departments. And students, he said, 
will “want to put their idealism into action, 
not just by volunteering but by doing re- 
search with real people to solve real prob- 
lems in communities.” 

Most people may find it hard to be quite 
that optimistic. But one thing is certain: 
When America's institutions of higher learn- 
ing finally start casting about for the most- 
creative examples of college and university 
engagement in our increasingly complex and 
troubled cities, they will find an intriguing 
model in Philadelphia. 

{From the Philadelphia Inquirer, May 13, 

1992] 
FOR HINTS ON HOW THE RACES CAN COEXIST, 
LOOK NO FARTHER THAN THE U.S. MILITARY 
(By David S. Broder) 


Of the millions of words spoken and writ- 
ten in the aftermath of the Rodney King ver- 
dict and the Los Angeles riots, none were 
more pertinent, pointed and eloquent than 
those of Gen. Colin L. Powell, the chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Addressing the graduating class at Fisk 
University in Nashville, his wife’s alma 
mater, Powell reflected not only his own re- 
markable character but also the special 
moral authority he gains from the largely 
unrecognized performance of the institution 
to which he has devoted his adult life—the 
United States military. 

Here is the gist of Powell’s message, for 
those who have not heard it or read it: 

As I saw those pictures on my television 
set, he began, my heart hurt . . . I didn’t 
want to believe what I was seeing. 

““Violence—by the police or by the mob—is 
not the answer. . . It shouldn't be; we've 
come too far for this. But it did happen. And 
we see once again what a long way we still 
have to go. Because the problem goes beyond 
Rodney King. The problem goes beyond Los 
Angeles. It goes beyond the trial of those 
four officers. 

“The problem goes to the despair that still 
exists in the black community over the in- 
ability of black Americans to share fully in 
the American dream. Too many African 
Americans are still trapped in a cycle where 
poverty, violence, drugs, bad housing, inad- 
equate education, lack of jobs and loss of 
faith combine to create a sad human condi- 
tion, a human condition that cannot be al- 
lowed to continue if this nation is to hold its 
rightful place in the world. 

“We have an American problem,” Powell 
said. ‘It can only be solved by all Americans 
working together.“ 

Respecting the inhibitions of his official 
position, the general did not outline an agen- 
da for governmental action. Instead, he ad- 
dressed the graduates—and through them, 
all Americans—about the responsibilities of 
citizens in this crisis. 

First,“ he said, “I want you to believe in 
yourself. You have to know that you are ca- 
pable, that you are competent, that you are 


good. 

“Second, I want you to believe in America 
... We are still, as Abraham Lincoln said, 
‘the last, best hope of earth.’ 

“Third, I want you to find strength in your 
diversity. Let the fact that you are black or 
yellow or white be a source of pride and in- 
spiration to you. Draw strength from it. Let 
it be someone else’s problem, but never 
yours. Never hide behind it or use it as an ex- 
cuse for not doing your best. 
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I want you to fight racism. I want you to 
rail against it. We have to make sure that it 
bleeds to death in this country once and for 


rt Gare 

“Finally, I want you to raise strong fami- 
lies. As you raise your families, remember 
the worst kind of poverty is not economic 
poverty, it is the poverty of values. It is the 
poverty of caring. It is the poverty of love.“ 

Obviously, the man who said this is a re- 
markable person, But he is also the prod- 
uct—the symbol—of a remarkable institu- 
tion, the United States military, which in 
the last two generations has probably done 
more and succeeded better in creating a non- 
racist, bias-free meritocracy than any other 
part of American society. Powell’s position 
as the head of the armed services symbolizes, 
but does not begin to describe, this success 
story. 

The scope of the change was pointed out to 
me last year by David Gergen, the wise edi- 
tor at-large of U.S. News & World Report, 
when we participated in a program at the 
Army War College. Gergen made the point 
then that the military’s combination of dis- 
ciplined structure and genuinely color-blind 
opportunity for advancement had trans- 
formed the lives of thousands of minority 
youths—and made the non-commissioned of- 
ficers’ (NCO) and officers’ clubs far more in- 
tegrated than college faculties, business 
boardrooms or newsrooms. 

Gergen argues passionately that the mili- 
tary services and its people have vital expe- 
riences and lessons to share with civilian 
America. Last week, I heard the same point 
made by historian Stephen Ambrose, who 
has been spending time on military bases in 
connection with his own work. Ambrose 
made a historian’s point: There's all this 
argument about whether the Great Society 
programs worked, or whether Jack Kemp’s 
enterprise zones will work. Why not return 
to ideas that everyone agrees did work?“ 

One of those ideas, he says, was the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps (CCC) of New Deal 
days, which took unemployed youths and put 
them to work on what we would now call en- 
vironmental projects. 

“It was run by the military,“ Ambrose 
said, “when the military had not much else 
to do. It pulled those kids out of the morass 
of their lives, gave them a sense of identity 
and discipline and of group purpose—the 
same things they need now.” 

Like Gergen, Ambrose noted that thou- 
sands of men and women—senior NCOs and 
junior officers in their 30s—face involuntary 
separation from their military careers be- 
cause of the post-Cold War budget cuts. Why 
not take these young Colin Powells and let 
them lead a new CCC, he asks. 

Why not? 


[A Report of the Work Force Development 
Committee of the Pennsylvania Economic 
Development Partnership, April 1991) 

A STATE PREPARED: DEVELOPING 
PENNSYLVANIA'S WORK FORCE 

(By Robert P. Casey, Governor, Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania; Dr. Peter Likins, 
Committee Chairman) 

Young people must be challenged to serve 
and thereby learn to be good citizens and 
productive workers. 

The Committee has heard strong testi- 
mony that teamwork, problem-solving 
skills, self-esteem, initiative, leadership and 
a commitment to life-long learning are key 
elements of a high-performance work force 
and a responsible citizenry. Corporate lead- 
ers and other major employers agree with 
Governor Casey that “the qualities of a pro- 
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ductive worker are the same as those of a 
good citizen.“ 

The committee has also seen evidence that 
an effective way to acquire these qualities 
and learn these skills is through active 
learning in well-organized forms of commu- 
nity service and youth corps. In both full- 
time youth service corps, organized in teams 
with team leaders, and in part-time, school- 
based volunteer service, young people learn 
team work and good citizenship by practic- 
ing it. 

Dr. Ernest Boyer emphasized the same 
theme in his 1989 talk to the National Busi- 
ness Roundtable: Above all, I'd like to see 
all students feel needed and have a sense of 
their own worth. In our report, High School, 
we proposed a new Carnegie Unit of high 
school credit—a community service term to 
help teenagers become responsibly engaged 
in youth clubs, in retirement villages, and in 
tutoring other kids at school, discovering a 
connection between what they learn and how 
they live.“ 

Learning by doing is the essence of appren- 
ticeship or workplace learning. Citizenship 
needs to be learned that way. It can't be 
learned just by lectures, anymore than bas- 
ketball could be taught off the court by a 
coach’s talk or house-building learned in a 
classroom. Well-planned community service 
assignments stretch and test young people, 
and enable them to discover their power to 
improve their communities while exploring 
possible careers. 

The committee also appreciates the prob- 
lem facing schools as increasing proportions 
of students come from disadvantaged back- 
grounds and as new needs press on the public 
purse. The Committee is impressed by the 
promising results obtained from programs of 
community service where youth themselves 
become the resources to solve their own 
problems and help meet the needs of their 
communities. In many parts of Pennsylva- 
nia, youth are serving as tutors of younger 
students, as environmental recyclers, as 
housing rehabilitators, and as conservation 
workers in parks and forests and on other 
public land. Instead of being an added burden 
on taxpayers, youth engaged in service are 
giving an immediate return on the invest- 
ment in their education. 

The basic difference in this approach is 
that it is not youth who are served, but 
youth who serve. Too often in our society 
youth are just consumers with no oppor- 
tunity to be productive. In successful pro- 
grams of service they replace alienation with 
engagement, exchange boredom with excite- 
ment, and learn the exhilaration of making a 
difference. In this active form of education 
teachers and trainers become coaches, the 
community becomes the classroom, and stu- 
dents become resources, 

The President of the United States and all 
50 Governors have recognized this approach 
as an integral part of our nation’s edu- 
cational goals. In 1990 they adopted six na- 
tional education goals (see Appendix G) 
which would ensure that by the year 2000 
“all students will be involved in activities 
that promote and demonstrate good citizen- 
ship, community service, and personal re- 
sponsibility.” Such service learning was seen 
as an important way to achieve Goal Three: 
that all students are “prepared for respon- 
sible citizenship, further learning, and pro- 
ductive employment in our modern econ- 
omy.” 

The concept of citizen service has been 
supported by Pennsylvania’s State Board of 
Education and by the major educational or- 
ganizations in the Commonwealth. The State 
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Board resolved that programs of commu- 
nity service should be an integral part of 
education at all levels and strongly urges 
schools, colleges and universities to institute 
or strengthen community service programs 
so every student is encouraged to serve and 
participate in volunteer service.“ 

The Commonwealth must now find the 
ways and means to achieve this goal and 
make community service the common expec- 
tation and experience of all young Penn- 
sylvanians as they prepare to be the work 
force of the future. This will require the cre- 
ation of a youth service system which 
strengthens existing institutions and creates 
new institutions of full-time service, so that 
a sustained period of community service be- 
comes an established route from school-to- 
work or from school-to-college. 

Objective: To expand the opportunities for 
full-time community service that are offered 
by such organizations as the Pennsylvania 
Conservation Corps and local corps so that a 
sustained period of full-time community 
service becomes an alternative route from 
school to work or from school to college. 

Recommendations: 

1. State, federal, local and private funds 
should combine to continue the expansion of 
the Pennsylvania Conservation Corps and 
local corps throughout the Commonwealth. 

2. The Department of Education should 
promote the use of service corps as alter- 
native education programs, 

3. PennSERVE should initiate a study of 
alternative funding sources including fee-for- 
service contracting for youth service pro- 


grams. 

4. Business/education partnerships should 
work with school districts, colleges and uni- 
versities, private Industry councils, and 
other agencies to expand opportunities for 
full-time service, in both year-round and 
summer corps. 

5. The Private Industry Councils of the 
state’s 28 Service Delivery Areas under the 
federal Job Training Partnership Act should 
devote the major part of their funds man- 
dated for summer youth programs and for 
year-round youth programs to the initiation 
and support of youth service corps. 


APPENDIX F—PENNSERVE: THE GOVERNOR’S 
OFFICE OF CITIZEN SERVICE 


The report of the EDP Committee on Work 
Force Development frequently mentions 
community service as a component of edu- 
cation and job training. Pennsylvania is a 
national leader in the application of service- 
learning principles to these issues. Under the 
leadership of Governor Robert P. Casey, and 
the administration of Secretary of Labor and 
Industry Harris Wofford and Secretary of 
Education Donald Carroll, Pennsylvania has 
become a model in the attempt to mobilize 
the voluntary efforts of youth in service to 
their community and themselves as a con- 
scious strategy. This appendix outlines the 
organizational and programmatic structure 
that has made this effort possible. 


To ask and enable 


PennSERVE was created by Governor 
Casey in 1988 as an interdepartmental initia- 
tive to ask and enable all Pennsylvania to 
serve their communities.” To carry out this 
mission PennSERVE: Provides competitive 
grants to schools, colleges, local govern- 
ments and non-profit agencies; offers tech- 
nical assistance, training, in-service presen- 
tations and fund-raising information to com- 
munity service programs; administers the 
Pennsylvania Conservation Corps and pro- 
vides assistance to summer corps and full- 
time local corps; serves as an advocate for 
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volunteering in public policy and as an infor- 
mation exchange for public and private vol- 
unteer initiatives; cooperates with other 
public and private agencies; publicizes and 
recognizes successful model programs and 
outstanding volunteers; serves as Pennsylva- 
nia's designated point of contact for the de- 
velopment of a comprehensive proposal 
under the National and Community Service 
Act of 1990. 

PennSERVE’s interest encompass the en- 
tire range of community service and volun- 
teer programs, but it has a special mission to 
encourage and support community service by 
young people. PennSERVE believes that the 
habits of service, once established, will con- 
tinue throughout life, and that young people 
are an overlooked resource in the develop- 
ment of strong communities and a healthy 
environment. 

Located administratively in the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry, PennSERVE re- 
ports to an ad hoc Committee of the Cabinet 
headed by the Secretaries of Labor and In- 
dustry and Education. It is guided by an ad- 
visory board which also operates its own pro- 
grams as the Citizen Service Project of 
Pennsylvania. In 1990-91 PennSERVE had a 
total budget of $6,990,000 and a staff of seven. 
Through PennSERVE and associated pro- 
grams, the Commonwealth invests about $10 
million in youth service. In return it re- 
ceives at least $10 million in completed 
projects and many times that figure in 
skills, enhanced self-esteem and lives given 
purpose and meaning. 

Students as resources, school and college based 
community service 

Traditionally, education and youth devel- 
opment policies and practices have focused 
on the perceived problems of youth, such as 
ignorance, irresponsibility and immaturity. 
Service-learning reverses those assumptions; 
it builds on the capacities, skills and abili- 
ties of youth. It views youth as resources—as 
workers and citizens. Service-learning has 
proved its worth as a means of raising self- 
esteem, cutting dropout rates, helping stu- 
dents to see the relevance of their academic 
work, providing a laboratory for citizenship 
skills and values, and serving as a stimulus 
to school restructuring. It plays a vital role 
in building an effective citizenry and work 
force. PennSERVE supports school- and col- 
lege-based service-learning through: 

Mini-grants: PennSERVE, on its own and 
in cooperation with Project Success, an 
award-winning dropout prevention program 
of the Department of Education, provides 
three-year, $15,000 mini-grants to support 
community service programs in 85 schools. 

Training: PennSERVE has worked closely 
with the Philadelphia School District and 
the Citizen Service Project of Pennsylvania 
to launch a statewide community service 
training institute, the Pennsylvania Youth 
Service Institute. PennSERVE also offers in 
service programs, regular regional work- 
shops and summer teacher institutes. 

Literacy Corps: PennSERVE administers 
the Pennsylvania Literacy Corps, which pro- 
vides grants, workshops and technical assist- 
ance to 16 colleges. It also works closely 
with the 12 colleges in Pennsylvania that 
have received federal Literacy Corps grants. 
Through these programs more than 840 col- 
lege students provide literacy tutoring to 
over 2,100 Pennsylvanians as part of credit- 
bearing courses, 

Advocacy: PennSERVE sponsors joint 
workshops with the 27 school districts in- 
volved in Pennsylvania’s school restructur- 
ing project, “RE: Learning.“ PennSERVE 
helped launch the Pennsylvania Campus 
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Compact, an agreement among 35 college 
presidents to encourage student community 
service on campus. PennSERVE works close- 
ly with the State Board of Education and the 
Department of Education, Materials on com- 
munity service are a regular feature in de- 
partmental publications and mailings. 

Service-learning has shown promising re- 
sults. Chestnut Ridge School District raised 
its going-on-to post-secondary education 
rate from 28 percent to 68 percent in five 
years; Philadelphia's Overbrook High School 
raised attendance among its most at-risk 
students from 75 percent to 89 percent after 
adding a service component. Pittsburgh's 
OASES program for at-risk 8th graders 
places nearly 20 percent of its participants 
on the honor roll. 

Service-learning is spreading. The propor- 
tion of schools offering academic credit for 
service has increased from 5.6 percent to 13.5 
percent in two years; five school districts in 
Pennsylvania now require community serv- 
ice for graduation. In all, it is estimated that 
some 25,000 Pennsylvania students are in- 
volved in intensive and well-organized 
school-based community service. 

Youth as resources: Conservation and Service 

Corps 

Many youth seek a more intensive, full- 
time community service experience. At the 
same time, there is much community work 
that needs the concentrated effort that a 
team of young people can provide. Environ- 
mental improvement, housing rehabilita- 
tion, cabin and park headquarter construc- 
tion and elder care are just a few of the types 
of work undertaken by the more than 10,000 
young Pennsylvanians who have served in 
Pennsylvania's various conservation and 
service corps in the past 6 years, 

Youth corps offer young people the chance 
to develop the skills of citizenship and em- 
ployability. Working in groups under the di- 
rection of skilled crew leaders, youth corps 
members learn to work as a team, to be 
punctual, to show initiative, to carry out in- 
structions and to shoulder responsibility. By 
completing needed, substantial and highly 
visible projects, corps members develop self- 
confidence and know—perhaps for the first 
time—how it feels to have accomplished 
something of importance and to have it rec- 
ognized by others. 

PennSERVE’s goal is to have a year in a 
corps become the expected pattern of grow- 
ing up in Pennsylvania. In the near term the 
program aims to provide opportunities for 
10,000 young Pennsylvanians to serve each 
year. PennSERVE’s current efforts include: 

Pennsylvania Conservation Corps: 
PennSERVE administers the Pennsylvania 
Conservation Corps (PCC), the second-largest 
statewide corps program in the country. 
Since 1984, 9,000 PCC corpsmembers have un- 
dertaken some 450 conservation, recreation 
and historic preservation projects through- 
out the Commonwealth. PCC has improved 
18,000 acres of forest lands, 30 miles of 
streams and 2,500 acres of wildlife habitat; 
built or renovated 4,600 miles of trails, 349 
state park cabins and 417 picnic areas; reha- 
bilitated 22 historic buildings and a nine- 
teenth-century sailing ship; and planted 
150,000 trees. Every dollar invested in the 
corps produces over $1.30 in completed 
projects. But the larger value of the Corps 
lies in giving lives dignity and purpose. All 
corpsmembers were unemployed when they 
joined the Corps; nearly 50 percent had not 
completed high school; nearly 20 percent 
were on public assistance. After a term in 
the Corps, one-third of all corpsmembers 
move directly into outside jobs. 
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Local Corps: PennSERVE has provided fi- 
nancial and technical assistance to eight 
municipalities for the creation of new, lo- 
cally operated youth corps that will serve as 
integral parts of youth development in their 
communities. It is expected that 400 youth 
will serve in local full-time corps in 1991-92. 

Summer Corps: PennSERVE has worked 
closely with the Bureau of Job Training 
Partnership and the Pennsylvania Service 
Delivery Areas to restructure the Summer 
Youth Employment and Training Program 
into the Summer Youth Service Corps, an ef- 
fort attracting national attention and emu- 
lation. During the summer of 1990, more than 
1,000 young people were enrolled in 100 sum- 
mer corps. 

All Pennsylvanians 

PennSERVE devotes much of its time and 
resources to youth, but its mandate is to 
“ask and enable ALL Pennsylvanians to 
serve.“ PennSERVE works closely with like- 
minded organizations, including the Penn- 
sylvania and National Volunteer Centers, 
the Pennsylvania Association for Volunteer- 
ism, the United Way of Pennsylvania and the 
Citizen Service Project of Pennsylvania. 
PennSERVE functions as an advocate for 
volunteering and an information center for 
volunteer activities in the state. 
PennSERVE co-sponsors an annual state- 
wide conference on volunteering with the 
Pennsylvania Association for Volunteerism, 
and distributes information through news- 
letters, articles in journals and through 
phone contacts. 

For further information contact: 

John Briscoe, Director, PennSERVE: The 
Governor's Office of Citizen Service, 1304 
Labor and Industry, Harrisburg, PA 17120. 
Telephone: 717-787-1971. 

Mr. WOFFORD. Mr. President, third, 
college work study. Under title IV of 
the higher education amendments now 
in conference committee, we should 
immediately mandate 10 percent of all 
Federal work study dollars go to stu- 
dents engaged in community service. 
When Congress created the work study 
program almost 30 years ago, it envi- 
sioned that many or most of those jobs 
would be in the community, but the 
colleges and universities define the 
public service programs that students 
would work in as college programs on 
campus helping their own budgets. 

I was a college president and was 
part of the whole process. But experi- 
ence shows us that the original vision 
of students working their way through 
college by working in the community 
has been lost. We must go beyond en- 
couraging colleges and universities to a 
mandate that requires that they move 
in the direction of the original vision 
of students working in the community. 
The 10-percent mandate is a beginning, 
and I would, having read the GAO re- 
port on that program that shows that 
only a tiny fraction of the students, 
the large number of students engaged 
in that program work in the commu- 
nity, urge that we go on and that we 
ask colleges and universities to see 
that the majority of those jobs are 
serving the community. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for 5-additional minutes unless my 
colleagues need the time at this mo- 
ment. 
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Mr. ADAMS. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. President, and I shall not 
object, 5 minutes more will be all be- 
cause we have time assigned to each of 
us this morning. I do not know if oth- 
ers are behind me, but I have been 
waiting. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. WOFFORD. I thank the Senator 
from Washington. 

Fourth, Job Training Partnership 
Act. An expanded investment in the 
Job Training Partnership Act would be 
helpful, But what we most need is a 
change in approach. While I was Sec- 
retary of Labor and Industry in Penn- 
sylvania, administering that program, 
we succeeded in stipulating that an in- 
creasing share of all JTPA dollars go 
to youth job training and employment 
programs that are designed in the 
model of youth corps. We made great 
progress in that direction. That 
progress can be made all over the coun- 
try. 

We found that so much of the present 
work experience programs of the JTPA 
funding are make-work jobs, menial 
jobs, not structured to be demanding or 
in any way transform the lives of the 
young people. And our business and 
academic leadership task force in 
Pennsylvania, of which I was a mem- 
ber, recommended, just before I was ap- 
pointed to this body, that the majority 
of the JTPA employment and training 
programs for young people be organized 
in the form of the youth corps. I urge 
that we seize the day with those dol- 
lars we are now investing, more than $1 
billion mandated for youth programs, 
as we have begun to do in the amend- 
ments that are now before us in the 
JTPA bill, to make far better use of 
the JTPA Program. 

JTPA programs need to reorganize 
and refocus their efforts more along 
the youth corps model—emphasizing 
teamwork and economic and ethnic di- 
versity, performing work on challeng- 
ing community projects while develop- 
ing citizenship and leadership. skills. 
Private industry councils should de- 
vote the major part of their funds man- 
dated for summer youth and year- 
round youth programs to the initiation 
and support of youth service and con- 
servation corps. 

This body should be proud of the cur- 
rent JTPA reauthorization, now in 
conference, that creates a new year- 
round jobs program while encouraging 
some of the things I have mentioned. 

YOUTHBUILD 

Youthbuild employs and trains young 
people in rehabilitation and construc- 
tion of buildings to provide permanent 
and transitional housing to homeless 
and other low-income people. The 
Youthbuild Program is geared to at- 
tract young people, age 16 to 24, who 
have a low income and a need for edu- 
cation. Seventy-five percent of partici- 
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pants must be young people who have 
dropped out of school. 

Under the National Affordable Hous- 
ing Act, I encourage the strong support 
of HOPE for Youth. While many of us 
have legitimate concerns about the 
President’s HOPE Program in general, 
the Youthbuild portion is a good step 
forward to expand this program. It 
would allocate to States $40 million in 
the first year and $80 million in year 
two. 

The Police Corps contained in the 
current crime bill would do much to 
make our streets and communities 
safer. 

Expand VISTA and the Peace Corps. 
Obviously I have a strong personal 
commitment here. Having been in- 
volved with Sargent Shriver in the 
founding of both the Peace Corps and 
Volunteers in Service to America—our 
domestic Peace Corps. I know these 
programs can change lives. Not only of 
those who are helped, but of those who 
do the helping. 

That is the hidden genius of the serv- 
ice movement. That is what that Phila- 
delphia Youth Service Corpsmember 
understood when he said he was tired 
of people doing good against him. Serv- 
ice is a way of developing the charac- 
teristics needed not only for respon- 
sible citizens, but also for productive 
workers—discipline, self-reliance, 
teamwork, initiative, leadership and a 
commitment to lifelong learning. 

The fires of Los Angeles illuminate a 
reality we have been avoiding for years 
about our cities and the children who 
grow up in them. But the cleanup of 
the ashes illustrated something even 
more powerful. 

So long as we treat our young only as 
the danger to be feared, the problem to 
be solved, the client to be served, we 
and they will never progress. Our 
young people need to be seen as a re- 
source, a solution, a talent ready to 
contribute something to their commu- 
nities. 

The young people of Los Angeles are 
ready to start rebuilding their city. 
The young people of American are 
ready to rebuild America. We must en- 
able them to do it. 

This idea of service goes beyond ide- 
ology, beyond the debate over who’s to 
blame. It brings together liberals and 
conservatives, Republicans and Demo- 
crats, Congress and the Executive. This 
is something we can agree on. It’s time 
for us to do it. 

I thank the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. ADAMS] to speak 
for up to 15 minutes. 

Mr. ADAMS. I thank the Chair. 


PRESERVATION FOR THE SPOTTED 
OWL 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I have 
taken this time this morning because I 
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think it is absolutely essential that we 
discuss the problems that are centered 
in the Northwest, which are really 
worldwide problems, regarding the 
ecosystems of the world and the preser- 
vation of our forests. The people of 
Washington State and the Northwest 
have been waiting for over 2 years for 
the Bush administration to propose a 
recovery plan for the northern spotted 
owl. 

In 1987, as a member of the Appro- 
priations Committee, I indicated to the 
administration and to the delegations 
of the Northwest that we could no 
longer depend upon riders on the ad- 
ministration or other appropriations 
bills to set the cut for the Pacific 
Northwest’s timber. Since 1980, we 
have drastically overcut our forests, 
and it is this overcutting and false 
management of the forests that has 
caused our problem. 

This is not a spotted owl versus 
logger problem. This is a problem of 
mismanagement and overcutting which 
has led to the damage of our systems 
and, yes, to the extinction, or potential 
extinction, of a number of species. I 
say this to remind you of an amend- 
ment passed in 1989 that gave fair 
warning that the appropriate commit- 
tees on both the House and the Senate 
side, the authorizing committees, need- 
ed to examine this problem and, hope- 
fully, solve it with appropriate legisla- 
tion. 

The House is presently considering in 
its authorizing committees a series of 
forest management bills, some ranging 
all the way from “Just cut any place 
you want“ and “Timber production 
should be paramount,“ to those that 
push for total preservation. We have 
been waiting for these bills to come 
over to the Senate. 

But what concerns me, and the rea- 
son I am taking this time this morn- 
ing, is that recent announcements by 
the Secretary of the Interior, Sec- 
retary Lujan, and statements by Mem- 
bers of this body and Members of the 
House on what might or might not be 
included in a recovery plan, mean that 
those of us who have been waiting for a 
solution have to move now. 

You see, the administration has not 
produced a recovery plan for the for- 
ests or for the species. You notice I did 
not say “owl” because the northern 
spotted owl is only a marker to show 
the status of the ecosystem that is 
known as the forests of the Pacific 
Northwest and California. The worst of 
our fears as to administration action 
has been realized by the Secretary of 
the Interior’s recent announcement, 
and by statements of Members of both 
the House and the Senate that they in- 
tend to introduce bills to implement 
this type of approach. This is the cre- 
ation of a red herring, using the owl to 
excuse faulty forest management plans 
and systems and then continuing them 
in the future. 
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These are not preservation plans. The 
Interior plan, as it was proposed, is an 
extinction plan. I want to emphasize 
that. This is an extinction plan for the 
owl, and a slashing permit that will 
work in direct contravention of the 
multiple-use assignment that was 
given to the forests and to all Ameri- 
cans who have a part of that forest. 
Listen to what the administration’s 
own scientists say in the Preservation 
Plan for the Northern Spotted Owl,” 
and I quote: 

The preservation plan of the spotted owl, 
which says it is highly likely that conditions 
would have been established that would, over 
a longer timeframe, eventually result in the 
extinction or nearly complete extinction of 
the northern spotted owl. 

This plan also abandons the Pacific 
Northwest salmon and condemns it to 
extinction, too. It completely ignores 
the scientific evidence that says we 
have to protect our watersheds. It is 
incredible to those of us who have lived 
our lives in the forest and have worked 
in the forest that there is not a rec- 
ognition that these are tremendous 
ecosystems. We get our water from 
them, our salmon from them. We have 
many species there. People hunt, graze 
cattle. Timber is only a portion of all 
this. And yet if this plan that has been 
announced by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, is implemented we would not 
only have an extinction plan, but we 
would be right back in court because 
the intensity of that timber harvest 
would destroy the salmon habitat right 
and left. And I testified before the com- 
mittees all last week, Mr. President, 
pointing out that, starting in 1980, our 
timber cut in that area went up in the 
public forests from 3.3 billion board 
feet to 5.5 billion board feet, and during 
that time we lost 26,000 jobs. The jobs 
that are being lost are because of forest 
management and changes in tech- 
nology. They are not a result of the 
Government’s regulations destroying 
it. Not only that, but the predictions 
by the companies and by the other ex- 
perts in that area are that we will lose 
33,000 more jobs in the next 10 years to 
technology and changes in the manner 
in which both the housing market op- 
erates and the whole timber industry 
and forest industry operates. 

But the President raised false hopes 
for us. Like when he promised to be an 
environmental President, but has 
missed 35 statutory deadlines in the 
1990 Clean Air Act. Like when he prom- 
ised to be an education President but 
directed all new funding toward pri- 
vate—not public—schools. Like when 
he promised fundamental health care 
reform and give us Band-aids. 

The President’s failure to support a 
scientifically credible owl recovery 
plan, as mandated by law, once again 
puts politics and profits ahead of sound 
science, common sense and the law. 

If the Congress were to accept this 
so-called preservation plan, or a bill to 
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implement it, we would take a shortcut 
to clearcutting of our forests. And as 
our forests disappear, so do our few re- 
maining logging jobs. We must pre- 
serve our forests for the future, not 
squander them for short-term political 
profit or political gain or for greed. We 
must use scientific planning and the 
proper use for the future of our chil- 
dren, not greed, as our test. 

I call on my colleagues to recognize 
this so-called preservation plan of the 
Secretary of the Interior and any bills 
that support it for what it really is, 
and reject it. 

For several weeks Senator LEAHY and 
I and other Members of this body have 
been working on legislation to provide 
for the recovery of our forests—not 
just the spotted owl, but recovery of 
our forests. After the work period that 
starts this next week Senator LEAHY, 
the chairman of the Agriculture Com- 
mittee, and I will be introducing legis- 
lation. We urge our colleagues to join 
in it. It will provide for recovery of our 
forests, and for their management on a 
sustainable basis. This can and should 
be done, and it will be done with all of 
us working together on it. 

This legislation provides real hope 
for the people of the Pacific Northwest. 
Part of it is directed toward jobs, not 
just retraining but, yes, retraining; not 
just recovery of some of the companies 
but, yes, the establishment of systems 
so that these companies can survive; 
and yes, preservation of one of the 
world’s great ecosystems. 

We do not know all of the things that 
can come out of the forests. For exam- 
ple, we just discovered in the yew tree 
a potential cure, or assistance in a 
cure, for breast cancer. 

There are many little critters and 
there are many, many species that 
exist in these forests. They are mag- 
nificent gifts of God for this world. We 
have to be certain that we treat them 
carefully, and we have not. We have 
clear-cut them. We have over-har- 
vested, and we have committed sins 
against these forests. 

All we are asking now is that our col- 
leagues join with Senator LEAHY as 
Senator LEAHY and I develop this bill. 
We hope they will send us their sugges- 
tions, and we hope they will join in the 
bill which we will introduce, and that 
we will meet with a bill from the House 
that we hope will have the same type 
of provisions in it. 

The people of the United States and 
the entire world are recognizing that 
timber is a sustainable resource. But it 
is not a sustainable resource if you ap- 
proach it from the viewpoint of how 
much you are going to cut. It is a sus- 
tainable resource if you approach it 
from the basis of, we will see that it re- 
covers, that it is healthy, that it is not 
subject to ravages of either disease or 
of man, and in the force of this we will 
save these species. 

We are hopeful also that we will save 
the species that come from these for- 
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ests. We are on this planet together. 
But this is a real test for all of us to 
show that we understand that we all 
live on this planet together and that 
the trees, the species, yes, even the lit- 
tle critters like the spotted owl, which 
is nothing more than a marker for the 
other species that are there, have a 
chance to survive. They should not be- 
come extinct because of greed, and no 
one is going to want that kind of a pro- 


gram. 

So I ask my colleagues to carefully 
examine and not to sign on to any bills 
that say these are just jobs, or loggers 
versus owls. That never has been the 
question, and never will be the ques- 
tion. The question here is management 
of our forests in the appropriate man- 
ner, and since 1980 they have been mis- 
managed. We have to go back to man- 
aging them properly. 

As a member of the Appropriations 
Committee, I would certainly stand 
with the other members of that com- 
mittee as we now have for the last 3 
years. We said we will not simply ap- 
propriate money to cut and not look at 
the whole picture of what we are doing 
as we are authorizing the cutting. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may have printed in the 
RECORD certain editorials, and certain 
comments of my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

ANCIENT FOREST ALLIANCE: THE 
WILDERNESS SOCIETY, NATIONAL 
AUDUBON SOCIETY, NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE FEDERATION, SIERRA 
CLUB, WESTERN ANCIENT FOREST 
CAMPAIGN, SIERRA CLUB LEGAL 
DEFENSE FUND, 

May 20, 1992. 

DEAR SENATOR: Last week, the Bush Ad- 
ministration released so-called ‘‘Preserva- 
tion Plan” for the Northern Spotted Owl. 
This plan would sacrifice the remaining un- 
protected ancient forests and the diversity of 
life they support in the coastal mountains of 
California, Oregon and Washington. By offer- 
ing this plan, the Administration once again 
has failed to accept the facts about the an- 
cient forests of the Pacific Northwest and 
California. They have characterized the for- 
est debate as a jobs issue that can be solved 
with a chain saw. But that characterization 
is simplistic, shortsighted, and wrong. 

The fact is, of the original ancient forest, 
only ten percent remains. Cutting the rest 
does nobody a favor. Not the logger or the 
small town facing an inevitable economic 
transition. Not the salmon fisherman whose 
catch depends on clean water flowing from 
uncut forests. Not the medical researcher re- 
liant on the forest’s genetic reserves for 
sources of new pharmaceuticals, And, cer- 
tainly not America’s children whose inherit- 
ance of majestic forests and abundant wild- 
life would be lost. These are public lands 
after all. 

Fortunately, the House Interior and Agri- 
culture Committees are demonstrating real 
leadership by moving ahead with legislation 
to protect these magnificent forests and to 
assist workers and communities in the midst 
of economic transition. The Committees 
enjoy broad public support for their efforts. 
The American people were not fooled by the 
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Administration's empty rhetoric. Nor were 
the Washington Post, New York Times, Los 
Angeles Times, San Francisco Examiner, Se- 
attle Times or USA Today. The attached edi- 
torials summarize the issue before you quite 
well. We commend them to your attention, 
and we encourage your support for strong 
and effective ancient forest legislation. 
Sincerely, 

Karin P. Sheldon, the Wilderness Soci- 
ety; Brock Evans, National Audubon 
Society; Jim Owens, Western Ancient 
Forest Campaign; Sharon Newsome, 
National Wildlife Federation; Kevin 
Kirchner, Sierra Club Legal Defense 
Fund; David Gardiner, Sierra Club. 


{From the Washington Post, May 18, 1992] 
THE OWL GOES TO CONGRESS 

A willing administration could resolve the 
Pacific Northwest logging dispute within the 
framework of the Endangered Species Act. 
The message from the Bush administration 
last week was that it is not willing, thinks 
the act is extreme and can’t be counted upon 
to enforce it. The effect was to toss the issue 
of how much logging to permit on which 
tracts back to Congress, which will now try 
to legislate a solution directly. Congress 
isn’t famous for its defense of natural re- 
sources in election years, either, but this 
time around there seems to be a chance that 
it will draw up a decent plan. Someone 
should. 

The Endangered Species Act has become a 
kind of environmental safety net, the all- 
purpose, bottom-line statute to which advo- 
cates turn when lesser means fail. Here it 
has been invoked in the name of the north- 
ern spotted owl. That has led to the usual 
ridicule; what kind of country allows an en- 
tire industry to be held up by a forlorn bird? 
But the owl is only a proxy for its old-growth 
habitat, a priceless and disappearing re- 
source. 

The administration and industry like to 
say that the choice is between owls and jobs, 
That's a good bumper sticker, but it’s not 
the fundamental choice. If heavy logging 
continues on the public lands, in not too 
many years there will be neither owls nor 
jobs; the resource will be depleted. Employ- 
ment in the timbering industry in the North- 
west has already declined in recent years. 
Automation, export patterns and the shift of 
the industry to the Southeast have all had 
an effect. The simple decline of the forest 
will be next. Logging has meanwhile had the 
effect of reducing employment in some other 
industries—by damaging the spawning 
grounds on which the salmon fishery used to 
depend, for example. Conservationists say 
that here is not a case in which the environ- 
ment can be saved only at the economy’s ex- 
pense; rather, they argue that in the long 
run it will be good for the economy and envi- 
ronment alike if the region shifts from tim- 
bering toward other sources of employment. 

To use the Endangered Species Act to en- 
force such a shift is to do it obliquely. The 
administration’s various actions last week— 
one required step forward, two symbolic 
steps back—showed how much slippage there 
can be in such a process, First the adminis- 
tration published a recovery plan” required 
by law to save the spotted owl by cutting 
back sharply on logging on federal lands 
within its habitat. At the same time, how- 
ever, Interior Secretary Manuel Lujan also 
released a preservation plan“ that has no 
standing in law and likely wouldn't save the 
owl in the long run but which the adminis- 
tration prefers because it would cost fewer 
jobs. In effect this was a request to Congress 
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to weaken the Endangered Species Act with- 
out quite saying so. Meanwhile, because the 
owl has been listed as endangered under the 
act, a presumption exists against further 
logging on federal land inside its habitat; a 
special administration committee voted to 
permit a small exception to that rule. 

This action by the so-called God squad” 
will be taken to court; every administrative 
action is in a dispute such as this. The House 
Interior and Agriculture committees would 
put the entire process to rest by drawing a 
map. Each is working on a bill that would 
say where logging can't and can occur in the 
public forests and at what rates. The Interior 
bill is currently better; if it or something 
like it can be passed, fine. If only a weak bill 
emerges, it ought to be killed; better the 
current, poorly enforced laws and the stale- 
mate in the courts. 


{From USA Today, May 18, 1992] 


BUSH PITCHES STRIKE THREE AND 
ENVIRONMENT LOSES 


As environmental president, George Bush 
has been absolutely magical—as in, Now 
you see him, now you don't.“ 

His latest conjuring trick: Trumpeting the 
Clean Air Act as his top planet-friendly 
deed—while quietly letting 40,000 large utili- 
ties, oil companies and factories ignore, in 
effect, the new law. 

The act says companies must get permis- 
sion before exceeding assigned pollution lim- 
its. 

That's simple and sensible. Even Bush's 
top environment official thought so, But 
Bush now rejects that argument. 

He contends that requiring hearings and 
EPA approval for minor pollution increases 
is too burdensome to business. 

It certainly is not easy. 

But writing the rules so businesses can 
simply tell regulators they will pollute 
more—as Bush plans—would deprive oppo- 
nents of a chance to stop them. Result; dirti- 
er air, 

That's hardly the act of the environmental 
president Bush pledged to be. Yet this is the 
third time in a month that Bush has put 
business gripes above environmental neces- 
sities. 

Last week, Bush’s God squad“ OK’d cut- 
ting down old-growth forests to preserve log- 
ging jobs that are doomed to disappear. They 
can't last longer than the forests do, and 
that time is not far off. 

Days earlier, Bush rejected target dates for 
decreasing pollution thought to cause global 
warming. He turned next month's inter- 
national environmental summit into little 
more than a photo op. 

Business, 3; environment, 0. 

Economic concerns certainly deserve 
prominent consideration. But Bush has gone 
too far. If he doesn’t reconsider, Congress 
should do the job for him. 

Clean air must be a reality, not just a po- 
litical illusion. 

[From the New York Times, May 18, 1992] 

MR. BUSH’S POLITICAL ENVIRONMENT 


The “Environment President’ now seems 
mainly interested in becoming the Re- 
elected President.“ Twice in one week, on 
the issues of air pollution and forests, the 
Bush Administration has handed down rul- 
ings that sacrifice long-term environmental 
concerns to short-term commercial and po- 
litical interests. 

And perversely, in both instances, the Ad- 
ministration, even while enraging environ- 
mentalists, offers false promises to the inter- 
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ests whose favor it wishes to curry in this 
election year. 

The most recent example is last week’s de- 
cision by Vice President Quayle and the 
Council on Competitiveness to allow compa- 
nies to increase pollution emissions without 
public hearings. Mr. Quayle argued that pub- 
lic reviews might delay changes in manufac- 
turing processes to improve efficiency and 
competitiveness. 

Nevertheless, the ruling is an empty prom- 
ise. The Clean Air Act—which Mr. Bush hails 
as his major environmental achievement— 
explicitly requires public comment.“ The 
ruling is therefore likely to invite lawsuits 
that could deny industry the flexibility Mr. 
Quayle seeks. The ruling also runs counter 
to some state regulations requiring public 
review, inviting bitter legal battle. 

Finally, it embarrasses the administrator 
of the Environmental Protection Agency, 
William Reilly, whose plan to give industry 
some leeway within the spirit of the law was 
rejected. 

It was not one of Mr. Reilly’s better weeks, 
Just as he was losing on the pollution issue, 
a Cabinet-level committee chaired by Inte- 
rior Secretary Manuel Lujan voted to over- 
ride both Mr. Reilly and the Endangered- 
Species Act and permit logging on 1,700 acres 
of Federal land in Oregon that is home to the 
threatened northern spotted owl. The 1,700 
acres don’t amount to much, either to the 
owl or the loggers. At the same time, how- 
ever, Mr. Lujan also announced a broader 
“preservation plan” setting aside about 2.8 
million acres for the spotted owl—about half 
the acreage mandated by the Endangered 
Species Act and the courts. Mr. Lujan said 
his plan would save half the 32,000 jobs that 
would otherwise be lost. 

Again, false promises, both to the owl and 
the loggers. Mr. Lujan’s own biologists say 
the owl can’t survive on less than five mil- 
lion acres. Nor will all that many jobs be 
“saved” by cutting the owl’s habitat in half. 
There will be a short-run saving. But loggers 
are already fighting relentless market 
forces. Automation and the industry's shift 
to the Southeast have cost more jobs than 
the owl. 

And when Mr. Lujan’s vulnerable acreage 
is gone, more logging jobs will also dis- 
appear. Neither do his calculations include 
the jobs that will be lost in other industries 
if heavy logging continues—in tourism, for 
example, and salmon fishing, which depends 
on streams undamaged by over-cutting. 

There are two bills in the House that would 
put more than six million acres off limits to 
logging. That's probably enough to save the 
owl, fishing and tourism. Both bills also seek 
to cushion the economic hardship in local 
communities. 

Neither bill is perfect; yet both seek to 
demonstrate a just balance between eco- 
nomic needs and the environment. Whether 
the issue is clean air and jobs, or forests and 
jobs, the Bush Administration has so far pro- 
duced an unwise balance. 


{From the Los Angeles Times, May 16, 1992] 
ENVIRONMENT: NOT GIVING A HOOT 

The Bush Administration could not have 
found a more bizarre way to prepare for the 
President’s trip to the Earth Summit in Rio 
de Janeiro next month. 

One of the most important questions on 
the agenda of the U.N. Conference on Envi- 
ronment and Development is how to stem 
the destruction of plant and animal species 
that is being committed in the name of eco- 


nomic growth. 
So how did the Administration spend 


Thursday? Trying to torpedo a decision by a 
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panel of top government scientists to begin 
restoring the population of spotted owls that 
live in the ancient forests of the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Bush was already under fire for making it 
clear—as a condition for even attending the 
Rio meeting—that the United States will 
make up its own mind about how fast and 
how far to go in trying to ease the danger of 
global warming. His Administration's reac- 
tion to the owl decision can only make some 
countries that seek to go further in acting 
against the so-called greenhouse effect won- 
der why they bothered to make any conces- 
sions. 

The survival of plant and animal species— 
the preservation of what scientists call bio- 
diversity—goes beyond wanting to protect 
cuddly owls with round faces and big, dark 
eyes. Scientists calculate that half of the 
Earth's remaining species live in tropical 
forests, most of which are in quite poor na- 
tions. They also know that the forests have 
in the past served as breeding grounds for 
plants whose chemical compounds provided 
clues to wonder drugs. What they do not 
know is how many more wonder drugs may 
one day be found in the forest and which dis- 
eases they might cure. 

The Earth Summit hopes, among other 
things, to produce agreements under which 
poor nations will stop destroying tropical 
forests—and those species that live in them. 
In general the poor nations ask how their 
people are to survive if they cannot sell the 
forests’ valuable hardwoods. 

The Bush Administration’s very public pre- 
Rio lack of concern for an endangered spe- 
cies is hardly an answer that poor nations 
will respect. 

{From the San Francisco Examiner, May 17, 
1992] 
IF OWLS LOSE, PEOPLE LOSE 

The proposition that protecting the north- 
ern spotted owl means sacrificing people by 
eliminating jobs in the timber industry is a 
false formulation of the issue. Eliminating 
the threatened owl by destroying the habitat 
of the 2,000 or so remaining pairs hurts far 
more people—all of us—in ways we can only 
partly assess. The owl itself is an indicator 
species’ whose disappearance would only 
hint at much broader losses, not the least of 
which are the old-growth forests themselves. 

The dismissive tone of Interior Secretary 
Manuel Lujan (“Owls die every day“) offers 
no reassurance that key figures in the Bush 
administration have a clear idea of what is 
involved in the Endangered Species Act, 
which they would like to gut. A cabinet-level 
committee—the God squad’’—last week 
granted an exemption to allow logging on 13 
tracts of federal land inhabited by the owl in 
Oregon. And the administration has set out 
alternative plans for long-term protection of 
the owl. One of the plans is conceded by gov- 
ernment experts to mean eventual extinction 
of the bird, for the sake of 17,000 timber jobs. 

The economic benefit in cutting down the 
remaining 10 percent of the country’s old- 
growth forests, mainly in federal ownership, 
is marginal, at best. Much of the wood prod- 
uct is shipped out of the country raw, so 
Americans don’t get the milling jobs. And 
when the majestic trees are gone from pic- 
turesque areas of the Northwest, who will 
want live there or spend tourist dollars 
there? 

The prudent course, economically as well 
as environmentally, is to tamper as little as 
possible with the living conditions of the 
spotted owl, whose demise would not be the 
last in a grim series. The Endangered Species 
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Act is a protection that should not be under- 
mined for short-sighted financial gain. With 
the law due for reauthorization, Congress 
must fight off the administration’s at- 
tempted chain-saw massacre. 


{From the Seattle Times, May 18, 1992] 


LUJAN MISSES THE POINT OF THE SPOTTED 
OWL DEBATE 


The God Squad's“ decision to allow log- 
ging in some spotted owl habitats in Oregon 
betrays the long-term public interest for a 
fleeting political benefit. 

Environmental Protection Agency admin- 
istrator William Reilly and Portland busi- 
nessman Tom Walsh opposed exempting any 
land from Endangered Species Act protec- 
tion; they were outvoted by five Bush admin- 
istration officials on the squad. 

At best, exempting 1,700 acres of federal 
Bureau of Land Management land would 
postpone the loss of a thousand timber jobs. 
How long those jobs will be preserved is any- 
one's guess—automation could eliminate 
half of them in a few years. 

Douglas and Coos counties in Oregon, 
where the exemption would apply, lost tens 
of thousands of jobs in the 1980s due to auto- 
mation, changes in product demand, and mill 
consolidations by timber companies. Those 
forces have always controlled the destiny of 
timber towns and will threaten them long 
after spotted owls die out. 

Yet Interior Secretary Manuel Lujan and 
the God Squad are willing to sidestep envi- 
ronmental laws for jobs that could be elimi- 
nated by any shift in the market. 

In addition to land exempted by the God 
Squad, Lujan proposes waiving protection 
for habitat on the Olympic Peninsula, the 
North Cascades and parts of the Oregon 
Coast Range. He suggests capturing the owls 
in those forests and relocating them else- 
where. Sen. Slade Gorton, always eager to 
play loggers off against owls, will be intro- 
ducing the Lujan scheme in the Senate. 

Of its impact, Lujan says, “Owls die every 
day, just like people, but this gives us more 
than a 50 percent chance the ow! will be pre- 
served for the next hundred years.“ His cava- 
lier comments show he still doesn’t under- 
stand the nature of the problem. 

The owl is important because it is an indi- 
cator species. Capturing the birds and put- 
ting them into national parks or zoos does 
not change the fact that old-growth 
ecosystems are being destroyed by decades of 
overcutting. The owl’s decline is only a 
symptom of significant, long-term damages 
to those ecosystems. 

Only a turnabout from past harvest prac- 
tices can prevent further degradation of for- 
est life forms. The U.S. Fish and Wildlife’s 
owl recovery plan, which Lujan opposes, for 
example, would set aside 5.4 million acres of 
harvestable federal forest. Yet even this plan 
assumes a reduction in owls from 3,000 pairs 
to 2,300 pairs. To Fish and Wildlife scientists, 
saving a specific number of owls is less im- 
portant than protecting their endangered 
habitat—which is precisely why Lujan's plan 
to airlift owls is utterly pointless. 

Ecosystem recovery clearly will carry an 
economic cost, and communities that have 
been sustained by huge harvests will suffer 
most. Lujan and the Bush administration 
would serve those towns better by funding 
worker retraining and helping local econo- 
mies diversify. Simply giving loggers more 
trees to chop now won't help them survive 
the next decade. 


Mr. ADAMS. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 
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I hope my colleagues will carefully 
consider this legislation when Senator 
LEAHY and I introduce it. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. GORTON addressed the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Washington 
[Mr. GORTON] is recognized for up to 10 
minutes. 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, I am 
authorized 5 minutes of leader time 
which has been added to that. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator may proceed. 

Mr. GORTON. I thank the Chair. 

(The remarks of Mr. GORTON pertain- 
ing to the introduction of S. 2762 are 
located in today’s RECORD under 
“Statements on Introduced Bills and 
Joint Resolutions.’’) 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. SANFORD. Thank you, 
President. 


Mr. 


——— 


THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
ARMED FORCES RADIO AND TEL- 
EVISION SERVICE 


Mr. SANFORD. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to commend today the accom- 
plishments of an organization in the 
Department of Defense which, on May 
26, 1992, celebrates 50 years of continu- 
ous, dedicated service to our soldiers, 
sailors, airmen, and marines stationed 
at sea and in foreign lands, the Armed 
Forces Radio and Television Service. 

In 1941 on new Army posts under con- 
struction in remote places far away 
from recreation available to Americans 
back home, innovative GI technicians 
began building private, unofficial radio 
transmitters. Their goal was to provide 
entertainment to their fellow service- 
men in the form of popular records, 
amateur comedy, and drama. These 
volunteer radio stations led in May 
1942 to the official establishment of the 
Armed Forces Radio Service [AFRS] in 
the Morale Services Division of the 
War Department. 

The Armed Forces Radio Service 
[AFRS], AF Radio we called it, got un- 
derway in Los Angeles under the re- 
markable leadership of then Maj. Tom 
Lewis, who was recruited from the top 
ranks of national radio broadcasting 
and advertising. Major Lewis estab- 
lished an unshakable foundation for 
AFRS that has today become the most 
far flung broadcasting service in the 
world. 

As Trent Christman notes in Brass 
Button Broadcasters: 

Sylvester Pat Weaver, who later became 
President of NBC Television, who invented 
the TV Special, developed the Today and the 
Tonight shows and is considered one of the 
geniuses of the business, arrived at AFRS in 
1944. He said many years later that this was 
the zenith of American radio and that AFRS 
programs may well stand as the highest ex- 
pression of American radio broadcasting." 

Our military broadcasters, writers, 
announcers, disk jockeys, technicians, 
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and other support staff followed our 
troops into combat. They sometimes 
leapfrogged from station to station. At 
other times they would travel by mo- 
bile broadcast vans. Whatever the 
means of transportation, they provided 
an always available electronic source 
of news, information and entertain- 
ment to our fighting men and women 
and let them know that a grateful na- 
tion was behind them. 

At the height of World War II, Armed 
Forces Radio operated more than 300 
radio stations in the Pacific, China- 
Burma-India, and European theaters. 
AFRS severely diluted the poisonous 
propaganda of the infamous Tokyo 
Rose and Axis Sally. Many of the most 
notable celebrities of World War II. 
Bing Crosby, Bob Hope, Jack Benny, 
and my favorite, Lucille Ball, among 
others, gave willingly of their time and 
talent to entertain our soldiers, sail- 
ors, airmen and marines through the 
broadcast facilities of AFRS. Every 
American who has served in uniform 
overseas in the last half century has 
touched by Armed Forces Radio. 

I remember on a snow covered Christ- 
mas at the height of the fury of the 
Battle of the Bulge, pausing in a big 
cow barn in Belgium before continuing 
the attack, hearing a small radio some- 
one had plugged in to an Armed Forces 
Radio and was receiving a program of 
Christmas carols that brought home- 
town cheer to all of us. The song “I’m 
Dreaming of a White Christmas,” 
which we had in spades, was playing, 
sung, I am sure of course, by Bing Cros- 
by. And I remember the first sergeant 
was constantly singing that song for 
the next 6 weeks until his comrades 
were ready to choke him. But I will 
never forget that Christmas AFRS pro- 
gram, a reminder of the warmth and 
love of home that kept us determined 
to complete the job. 

It must be noted that some of today’s 
most notable celebrities began their 
careers as Armed Forces Radio and 
Television broadcasters: George Ken- 
nedy, Pat Sajack, Gary Collins, Ray 
Briem, and Adrian Cronauer of Good 
Morning, Vietnam” fame. 

The German song Lili Marlene“ 
came first as intended morale shatter- 
ing propaganda to make the soldiers 
long for loves left at home. But our 
Armed Forces Radio turned it into an 
American favorite, a morale booster 
for the American troops. 

I remember the sergeant major woke 
me from sleep early one morning to 
tell me in tears, Sir, our President is 
dead.“ He had heard it on AF Radio. 
And I remember also the news that 
Hitler was kaput and that General Ei- 
senhower was laying down the terms of 
peace. And it was at sea, headed from 
Europe for deployment to the Pacific, 
after refitting in the United States, 
that we heard on AF Radio the news of 
the atomic bomb. For us we knew that 
the war was over. It is fair to say that 
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I have a sentimental attachment to 
AFRTS. 

Since the addition of television in 
1953, the Armed Forces Radio and Tele- 
vision Service, AFRTS, has served 
around the globe on land and sea to 
bring the sights and sounds of home to 
our military men and women on duty 
protecting this country’s national in- 
terests in peace and war. 

AFRTS has thrived due both to the 
unselfish contributions of stars and 
corporate leadership of American en- 
tertainment and to the selfless dedica- 
tion of military broadcasters, often 
under fire, who brought news, informa- 
tion, variety, comedy, and drama to 
front line troops. 

AFRTS packed up its transmitters, 
microphones, records, tapes and films 
to accompany American forces to 
Korea, Vietnam, and to Desert Storm. 
Today AFRTS provides immediate de- 
livery of news and sports events via 
satellite from all major U.S. network 
sources and of entertainment and vari- 
ety programs by expedited mail deliv- 
ery to over 1.3 million servicemen and 
women and their families in more than 
120 countries and aboard 500 Navy ships 
at sea. 

Through AFRTS, no remote, lonely 
outpost where our military maintains 
a presence to defend democracy and 
freedom, is without a word from home. 
No military deployment of our active 
duty forces in the past 50 years has 
been without the welcome support of 
the Armed Forces Radio and Television 
Service. Navy Chief Journalist Rich 
Yanku opened his microphone the 
morning of October 9, 1990, and bel- 
lowed “Goooood Morning Saudi Ara- 
bia!“ before playing the recording 
Rock the Casbah” by the rock group 
the Clash. 

The 50th anniversary of the Armed 
Forces Radio and Television Service 
marks a significant milestone in the 
life of an important Department of De- 
fense service to those who are commit- 
ted to defend this Nation when, where, 
and as needed. To the men and women 
of AFRTS wherever you are stationed 
around the world, I join with the mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces Broadcasters 
Association in paying tribute for a job 
done not only with dedication and abil- 
ity, but also with spirit and creativity. 
Thank you and happy 50th. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SAN- 
FORD). The Chair recognizes the Sen- 
ator from Illinois for 5 minutes. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, first I 
want to join my colleague from North 
Carolina. I was stationed overseas in 
the Army and I remember in 1952 hear- 
ing Adlai Stevenson’s acceptance 
speech on that in Germany. It was 
about 2 in the morning, as I recall. But 
the Armed Forces network really has 
done a great job for those of us who 
had the honor of serving in our Na- 
tion’s uniform. 
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RETIREMENT OF REV. WILLIAM J. 
BYRON 


Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I rise 
today to pay tribute to Father William 
Byron. 

Back some years ago when I was in 
the House, I had the chance to meet 
and have lunch with a man who had 
written articles in magazines and had 
shown unusual leadership on several is- 
sues, and that was Father Bill Byron. I 
never met him before, though I knew of 
him. 

When he left the presidency of Catho- 
lic University he came to Catholic Uni- 
versity of America—and the Presiding 
Officer now who was president of Duke 
University can appreciate this more 
than I can, I am sure. Father Byron 
came here as president of Catholic Uni- 
versity and has done a remarkable job. 

What I particularly appreciate is 
that in addition to his leadership at 
Catholic University he has shown the 
courage to lead on a number of issues. 
He, for many years, served as chairman 
of the board of Bread for the World, an 
ecumenical group working on food and 
population problems around the world. 
He has written for the Washington Post 
and for other organizations. 

He has provided leadership, for exam- 
ple, in saying we are going to have to, 
as a Nation, invest more in education 
and do more specifically to see that 
people have an opportunity to continue 
their education beyond high school. His 
has really been a leadership role. And 
he has taken advantage of the pulpit of 
Washington, DC, to influence not just 
one university, a great university here, 
Catholic University, but to have his 
fingerprints on many things here in the 
Nation. 

The Nation has been enriched by his 
presence here at Catholic University. 
He will be retiring shortly as president 
of that University. I know the people 
at Catholic University are grateful for 
his leadership there. But I think it is 
appropriate to say, as one Member of 
the United States Senate, we are grate- 
ful not only for his leadership there but 
for the leadership he has provided in so 
many other areas. I am sure in one way 
or another that leadership will con- 
tinue, and the Nation needs it. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

(Mr. SIMON assumed the chair.) 


THE RETIREMENT OF THE 
REVEREND WILLIAM J. BYRON 


Mr. SANFORD. Mr. President, the 
academic community is about to lose 
one of its finest. After serving 10 years 
as the president of the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, the Reverend William 
J. Byron is retiring. 

Before being elected to the Senate, I 
had the opportunity to serve as a uni- 
versity president. It is a rewarding and 
fulfilling job. It is also a demanding 
and challenging job, and I know the 
strength of leadership and depth of 
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character that marked the Reverend 
William J. Byron’s contribution to 
Catholic University. 

Under the leadership of Father 
Byron, the university enjoyed great 
prosperity and expansion. State-of-the- 
art facilities were built, new academic 
fields were brought to campus, and tra- 
ditional fields were given new vigor as 
the school sought to live up to Father 
Byron’s vision of service to church 
and Nation.” During this tenure, Fa- 
ther Byron helped to triple the univer- 
sity’s endowment, enhancing the finan- 
cial strength of the institution for 
years to come. He also founded the 
board of regents, which increased the 
participation of alumni and friends of 
the college in fundraising and public 
relations efforts. In addition, Father 
Byron also found time to author sev- 
eral significant books and articles. 

Father Byron’s work has not gone 
unnoticed. In 1986, he was chosen by his 
peers as one of the most effective“ 
college presidents in the United States. 
On two occasions Father Byron re- 
ceived the President and the Public” 
award from the Council for Advance- 
ment and Support of Education, and in 
1988 Washingtonian magazine named 
him Washingtonian of the Year. As a 
respected representative of the Catho- 
lic faith in America, Father Byron was 
chosen by Pope John Paul II as a con- 
sultant to the Vatican in discussions 
over Catholic higher education, and 
with the help of other university lead- 
ers, he helped to secure an official rec- 
ognition of the unique role of American 
Catholic Colleges. In 1991, President 
Bush appointed Father Byron to the 
board of the Commission on National 
and Community Service. 

Over the past 10 years, Father Wil- 
liam J. Byron has had a vision for 
Cathclic University, and he has worked 
tirelessly to lead the school toward 
that goal. His influence, both on cam- 
pus and off, will be greatly missed. The 
contributions he has made, however, 
will live on at Catholic University, and 
the students, faculty, and friends of the 
college will reap the benefits of his 
dedicated and enlightened leadership 
for many years to come. 

Mr. ROTH addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SAN- 
FORD). The Senator from Delaware. 

PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that Jim Grover have 
permission to be on the Senate floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(The remarks of Mr. ROTH pertaining 
to the introduction of S. 2763 are lo- 
cated in today’s RECORD under State- 
ments on Introduced Bills and Joint 
Resolutions.’’) 

THE FEDERAL ROLE IN R&D 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, throughout 
the cold war American taxpayers 
shouldered the burden for defense 
spending in order to defend the most 
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critical of national interests, our exist- 
ence as a nation and as a people. Mean- 
while, foreign countries were building 
economic engines that have enabled 
them to catch-up and in some cases 
surpass our country in the global com- 
petition for economic well-being. Now 
that the cold war is over, we need to 
shift our focus from military power to 
economic power. As any unemployed 
autoworker will tell you, America’s 
competitiveness in the global market- 
place is as critical an issue’ for our Na- 
tion’s well-being in the 1990s as the 
strength of our military was in the 
1980's. 

Many liberals suggest that today’s 
problem is a lack of Federal Govern- 
ment intervention in key industries. 
Others suggest that the problem is pro- 
tectionist trade policies by other na- 
tions, and that we ought to engage in a 
trade war in order to win back our 
markets. Still others believe that the 
Government knows best what the mar- 
ket needs, and that America will not 
regain economic strength until we have 
a national industrial policy rivaling 
the 5-year plan that failed so miserably 
in the Soviet Union. 

Over the past 3 months, a number of 
committees on which I sit have had ex- 
tensive hearings on this issue, and a 
long list of distinguished witnesses has 
made recommendations on the Federal 
Government’s role. I consistently 
asked the witnesses what the problem 
is. Is it a lack of funds? They answer: 
No. Is there something wrong with our 
research, do we lack an ability to 
come-up with new ideas? Again, they 
answer: No. They said that America 
does the best research in the world, but 
the problem is that our competitors 
beat us in getting those ideas to the 
marketplace. For example, Dr. Erich 
Bloch, the former Director of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation and cur- 
rently a distinguished fellow at the 
Council on Competitiveness, testified 
last week: 

Competitor nations succeeded, not by 
besting us in basic research, but by focusing 
their attention on technology in areas of 
commercial relevance and getting to market 
sooner and with higher quality products. 

Mr. President, if our country is going 
to win the global competition for eco- 
nomic well-being, we must regain our 
ability to commercialize technology— 
that is, our ability to bring high qual- 
ity, affordable, leading-edge products 
to the marketplace faster than our 
competitors. 

America spends more than any other 
nation on research and development, 
and when corporate and Federal ex- 
penditures are added together, our 
spending dwarfs all of our competitors’. 
However, our Federal expenditures 
make little direct contribution to our 
ability to commercialize technology. 
In fiscal year 1993, we may spend $76 
billion of the taxpayer’s hard-earned 
dollars on Federal research projects, 
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but very little of it will be spent on 
projects that help our economy. 

Mr. President, merely throwing more 
taxpayer money at the problem will 
not help. I am concerned by recent leg- 
islative initiatives, including one being 
introduced today in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, that repeat Congress’ 
past mistakes in dealing with competi- 
tiveness. History has shown that Gov- 
ernment investments in areas where 
there is no corporate support will not 
help American businesses compete. 
Therefore, legislation that sets up and 
funds Federal activities which are dis- 
connected from the marketplace is a 
waste of taxpayer dollars. Moreover, 
Federal money for such efforts typi- 
cally has been spent on parochial, rath- 
er than national interests. 

In order for the Federal Government 
to have a positive impact on the com- 
petitiveness of American business, a 
set of principles that must be applied. 
First, the results must be measured 
and weighed against the costs. Second, 
no additional funds are needed. In- 
stead, we must make the $76 billion 
Federal R&D expenditure more rel- 
evant to the needs of our economy. 
Third, Federal investments must not 
substitute for commercial investments, 
they must encourage private sector in- 
vestment. Fourth, industry, not Gov- 
ernment must identify priorities for 
action, and spending of Federal money 
may not be the necessary action. 

I am currently drafting legislation 
that applies these principles to reori- 
ent a portion of the Federal R&D budg- 
et and management structure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. DASCHLE] and the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. LEVIN] are 
recognized to speak for 20 minutes. 

The Senator from South Dakota is 
recognized. 

Mr. DASCHLE. I thank the Chair. 

(The remarks of Mr. DASCHLE and Mr. 
LEVIN pertaining to the introduction of 
S. 2764 are located in today’s RECORD 
under “Statements on Introduced Bills 
and Joint Resolutions.’’) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wyoming is recognized. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I real- 
ize that the special orders go to 10:30 
and with a vote to occur at 10:30. I 
came to the Chamber a few minutes 
after nine and I have been waiting to 
speak for 10 minutes with regard to our 
fine friend from the north, Prime Min- 
ister Mulroney. I have not yet person- 
ally reached the majority leader and 
hesitate to propound a unanimous-con- 
sent request for an additional 10 min- 
utes, but I have talked to some of the 
senior staff. I am going to do that, and 
I have not done that before. 

I ask unanimous consent for an addi- 
tional 10 minutes to speak about our 
neighbor. Mr. President, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 
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The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, let me 
renew the unanimous-consent request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? If not, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I want to thank the 
majority leader and I will shorten my 
remarks. I appreciate that very much. 
It would not be done if it had not been 
a long session in here this morning 
where we were all courteous and ex- 
tended everybody’s else’s time. I hate 
to do that. Let me get to the point. 


UNITED STATES-CANADA 
RELATIONS 


Mr. SIMPSON. I want to welcome our 
good friend, the Right Honorable Prime 
Minister of Canada, Brian Mulroney, 
today. He leaves today. It is a great 
pleasure to have him here in Washing- 
ton and also Canada’s First Lady, Mila, 
a very impressive and capable woman. 
I want to welcome and extend sincere 
thanks for his steady leadership over 
the past several years. 

Those of us in this Chamber know of 
this remarkable man through his out- 
standing leadership of his country and 
strengthening the relationship of our 
two countries during that time. This 
Prime Minister has always stood fast 
against political posturing and stood 
firm for the principle of free trade and 
free markets—all to the benefit of his 
country. 

I think it is a good time to reflect on 
the relations with this outstanding 
leader and the importance of a strong 
relationship with Canada, our neighbor 
to the north. In recent times there had 
been some focus on only the difficulties 
as we negotiated a fair trade agree- 
ment, and in my view, far too little 
recognition of the enduring positive as- 
pects of this remarkable relationship. 

There are some blessings which we as 
a nation have received that have been 
so constant, so reliable that we rarely 
think of our good fortune in having our 
friendship with Canada. One measure 
of friendship consists not in the num- 
ber of things friends can discuss, but in 
the number of things they need no 
longer mention.“ Canada is certainly 
one of those. 

We are one of the few nations of the 
world whose citizens really do not 
know what it is to have a border 
clash” or even a dispute. Our relation- 
ship with our trusted northern friend 
has historically been so solid and ami- 
able that it has been treated virtually 
as a constant of nature. The beneficial 
effects of that situation have not been 
lost on historians. 

In Winston Churchill's History of 
the English Speaking Peoples’’ he of- 
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fers this reflection on the significance 
of the War of 1812: Henceforward the 
world was to see a 3,000-mile inter- 
national frontier between Canada and 
the United States undefended by men 
or guns * .“ 

It is understandable that Churchill 
might have been envious of the United 
States-Canada relationship, writing as 
he was as Europe was engulfed in the 
flames of yet another international 
conflict, the likes of which this con- 
tinent has never seen. 

Mr. President, our relationship with 
Canada has been far more cooperative 
than simply upholding a peace. We 
have a remarkable freedom of travel 
between our two countries, and an ease 
of exchange of currency and commerce 
with them that Europe is still now at 
great pains to achieve. 

I also believe that all of us can here 
remember several spectacular exam- 
ples of Canada’s good will and friend- 
ship. There was a time here, little over 
a decade ago, when Canada’s Maple 
Leaf Flag was flying all over this city 
and every other in the United States. 
For when Americans were taken hos- 
tage in Iran, a handful of Americans es- 
caped, shielded from capture at great 
risk by the Ambassador and staff of the 
Canadian embassy there. Can we ever 
forget that feeling? 

Prime Minister Mulroney gives Cana- 
dians a leader who understands that 
Canada’s self-interest is not served by 
protectionist, scapegoating rhetoric, 
which is too often evidenced in our 
countries and our political parties. 

In this day and age, we too often fail 
to take the long view, the way that 
this fine leader does. The Prime Min- 
ister said it best himself—‘‘There is 
anti-Americanism”—and, I would add, 
scapegoating of all kinds— But it is 
not enough to elect a dogcatcher.’’ So 
we see that good policy is also good 
politics, and the career of this remark- 
able leader is compelling evidence of 
that. 

I myself feel a special kinship with 
Canada, which started when a Cana- 
dian named Glen Nielson moved to 
Cody, WY, in 1937 to establish the 
Husky Oil Co. During World War II, re- 
fineries in Cody and Riverton produced 
combat fuel for the U.S. Navy. 

After the war, Glen Nielson carefully 
investigated the availability of heavy 
oils in western Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan. In the late 1940’s, the Riverton, 
WY, refinery was closed and moved 
north. It was then that Husky Oil was 
established in Lloydminister, where 
the main street divides western Al- 
berta and Saskatchewan. 

Glen Nielson looked beyond the bor- 
der which separates our countries and 
resolved himself to operate Husky Oil 
as one company, undivided by our 
countries’ boundaries. Husky Oil car- 
ried out a relationship of true coopera- 
tion with the Canadians. Glen Nielson 
encouraged the Canadians, through im- 
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portant face-to-face dialog, to begin 
the trade of natural gas with the Unit- 
ed States. 

My father, Milward L. Simpson, was 
one of Glen’s closest friends. Dad was a 
member of the founding board of direc- 
tors of Husky Oil. I learned by repeated 
example from my father about the im- 
portance of strong trade relations with 
our North American friend. 

In my lifetime, I have watched this 
relationship grow ever so strongly and 
become tightly interwoven. We have 
become each other's best customer 
the largest bilateral trade relationship 
in the world. Since 1989, this relation- 
ship has been underpinned by the free 
trade agreement. 

We entered into the bilateral agree- 
ment on the grounds of mutual advan- 
tage. In the words of Woodrow Wilson, 
“You cannot be friends upon any other 
terms than upon the terms of equal- 
ity.’ Rules for dispute settlement were 
carefully crafted to ensure the integ- 
rity of the agreement during times of 
extraordinary challenge. This agree- 
ment’s foundation has proven itself in 
the midst of recent disputes. 

Our relationship and tolerance for 
each other’s idiosyncrasies much re- 
sembles the ups and downs of a good 
marriage, and I’ve had one for 38 years. 
We cannot afford to neglect the signifi- 
cance of this union. 

We must concentrate, however, on 
preserving the sanctity of the agree- 
ment by not continually searching for 
issues of recrimination. We must hold 
true to the mutual trust of our rela- 
tionship. 

Let’s take a brief look at the signifi- 
cance of our two-way trade. In 1991, 
Canada-United States trade approached 
$200 billion. Canada has higher per cap- 
ita purchases from the United States 
than both Japan and the European 
Community combined. 

Our trade relationship creates jobs. 
Nearly 2 million jobs in each country, 
in manufacturing, agriculture, mining, 
and service sectors rely on the free 
trade agreement. In the United States, 
the export of motor vehicles and parts 
to Canada supports some 350,000 jobs, 
100,000 in the automotive industry and 
250,000 in related industries. 

Canada buys more American-made 
electronic parts than any other coun- 
try. Its purchase of computers and re- 
lated equipment support 63,000 jobs in 
the U.S. electronics industry. 

The U.S. agricultural industry is no 
exception. Thousands of jobs, from pro- 
ducer to retailer, rely on the Canadian 
market. 

I am optimistic that all of us here 
today want to strive toward a global 
trade policy agenda which reflects the 
concept of fairness and a clear rep- 
resentation of the facts. 

We have reached a significant turn- 
ing point in how Americans view ex- 
ports and imports of products. The new 
protectionist rhetoric calls for a level 
playing field and fairness. This illus- 
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trates a blatant misrepresentation of 
the concept of free trade. 

The United States cannot continue 
to define its free trade agreements in 
terms of outcomes which politically 
satisfy specific industry organizations. 
President Bush and Prime Minister 
Mulroney know and openly admit that 
strong dispute settlement rules must 
be established and adhered to in order 
to fend off the alluring and seductive 
call of special interest groups. 

I do not think that it makes any 
good political sense to separate the 
U.S. trade policy agenda into a domes- 
tic agenda and a separate international 
agenda. 

We live in an increasingly inter- 
dependent economic world, one in 
which our ability to solve our own do- 
mestic problems relates directly to our 
ability to resolve global problems and 
deal with the policies of other coun- 
tries. 

At the same time, our ability to in- 
fluence policies directed toward any 
new world order depend heavily on how 
we deal with our own domestic eco- 
nomic situation. 

Our export business has grown dra- 
matically in the last 5 years. In 1985, 
American firms exported $371 billion 
worth of goods and services. By the end 
of 1990, that level had grown to $673 bil- 
lion. We export more than any other 
country on Earth, and we import more. 

It is time that our countries put a 
halt to the degenerating aspects of our 
current trade relations and look to- 
ward mutual advancement. 

We can agree that we need an eco- 
nomic strategy in the United States 
which will confront the challenges of 
international trade in the next few 
years. 

We must strive together so that all 
Americans and Canadians, not only a 
select few, prosper from United States- 
Canadian trade relations. 

In sum, Mr. President, “your friend 
is the man who knows all about you, 
and still likes you.” 

This is epitomized by this fine and 
courageous leader of our sister nation 
on this planet. Through thick and thin, 
good and bad, tough weather and calm, 
“Oh, Canada, you bet,” and we are very 
proud to be your ally, your friend, tried 
and true, and God bless this fine man, 
this international leader. 

I thank the majority leader. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
thank my colleague, and I join him in 
welcoming Canadian Prime Minister 
Brian Mulroney to the Capitol. We will 
be later in the day having a meeting 
with the Prime Minister. We have had 
similar meetings before with a group of 
Senators and we look forward to wel- 
coming him personally. I know that 
several Senators will attend that meet- 
ing and look forward meeting with the 
Prime Minister. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


May 21, 1992 
CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Morning 
business is closed. 


SANCTIONS AGAINST THE 
GOVERNMENT OF SERBIA 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, the 
imposition of sanctions against the 
Government of Serbia is long overdue. 
We would not be here were it not for 
the leadership of Chairman PELL of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, the 
ranking Republican, Senator JESSE 
HELMS, Minority Leader BoB DOLE, and 
Senator ALFONSE. D'AMATO of New 
York. 

Yesterday I spoke to the Senate 
about the markup of S. 1793 in the For- 
eign Relations Committee. The legisla- 
tion includes sanctions against Serbian 
airlines. Overnight, literally, the State 
Department got religion and imposed 
air sanctions against the Serbian Gov- 
ernment airline—JAT. 

Mr. President, that is progress, but I 
regret that United States policy to- 
ward the former Yugoslavia has been 
too reactive and too slow. The bill be- 
fore us this morning, S. 2743, is a mod- 
est but good bill. Iam pleased to be an 
original cosponsor of the measure to- 
gether with the Senators I just men- 
tioned. However, the bill is not as 
tough as what was originally intro- 
duced as S. 1793 by Senator D’AMATO, 
and it is much more limited than the 
legislation I introduced in March—S. 
2376, the Former Yugoslavia Act. 

But something is better than noth- 
ing. It is time for United States dip- 
lomats to stop equivocating and use 
every diplomatic tool we have to stop 
Serbia’s wanton aggression. Serbia 
crushed Croatia and paid absolutely no 
price for its aggression. The Serbian 
army and guerrilla units are in the 
process of destroying Bosnia, yet only 
the mildest sanctions have been im- 


posed. 

S. 2743 is substantially silent on the 
vital topic of Kosova, Mr. President. 
Kosova is occupied by Serbian Com- 
munist troops and is ripe for the pick- 
ing if the Serbian Army continues its 
aggression in Bosnia and moves south. 

I understand the legal issues involved 
in protecting Kosova against Serbian 
incursion and aggression. I appreciate 
that diplomats rarely use direct, blunt 
terms. But let me be very straight- 
forward. Mr. President, unless Serbian 
Government forces are stopped, aggres- 
sion against the people of Kosova could 
make what has happened in Croatia 
and Bosnia look like a Sunday school 
picnic. 

Enough is enough. S. 2743 deserves to 
be enacted and signed. It is a good first 
step. The Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, and especially the European Af- 
fairs Subcommittee on which I serve, 
should hold hearings to find additional 
policy options. The State Department 
should consult closely with us to 
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strengthen effective actions against 
the Serbian Government. 

But what America and the civilized 
world need more than anything else are 
mechanisms to deal with what might 
be called the new world disorder,“ as 
aggressive—often Communist—forces 
try to suppress freedom and self-deter- 
mination by cruel force. I am not sug- 
gesting that the United States send in 
the Marines. Other effective actions 
can be taken. 

Today’s legislation is a beginning. 
Mr. President, I look forward to con- 
tinuing an active role to help demo- 
cratic forces in Serbia against the 
Communist elite as well as imposing 
effective sanctions against the same 
Communist government. 

——_—_—_—_—=—— 


YUGOSLAVIA SANCTIONS ACT 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, today we 
consider the Yugoslavia Sanctions Act 
of 1992. This legislation is based in part 
on legislation introduced last fall by 
Senator D'AMATO and cosponsored by 
24 other Senators including Senators 
DOLE, GLENN, HELMS, GORE, NICKLES, 
PRESSLER, RIEGLE, and myself. The 
Foreign Relations Committee held 
hearings on that bill in October, but 
did not move on the legislation at that 
time because of the ongoing Vance 
mission and because of uncertainty 
about whether the legislation com- 
manded a majority of the committee. 

Circumstances since last fall have 
changed dramatically, adding a new ur- 
gency to take decisive action on Yugo- 
slavia. The bill before us today, S. 2734, 
was reported favorably by the Foreign 
Relations Committee yesterday by a 
vote of 19-0. It does not include com- 
prehensive trade sanctions only be- 
cause if such sanctions originate in the 
Senate, it might raise procedural con- 
cerns in the House and thus impede 
passage of this bill. I hope, however, 
that the House will consider a version 
of this bill that does include trade 
sanctions. 

In the past months, Slovenia, Cro- 
atia, and Bosnia-Hercegovina have 
been recognized by the United States 
and much of the international commu- 
nity. Serbia and Montenegro have con- 
stituted themselves as the new Yugo- 
slavia, and the old Yugoslavia is dis- 
solved. The Vance mission has pro- 
duced a cease-fire in the war between 
Serbia and Croatia. 

The bad news, however, is the situa- 
tion in Bosnia-Hercegovina. Following 
the February 29 vote by the people of 
Bosnia-Hercegovina for independence, 
Serbia launched an unprovoked war of 
aggression. Serbia’s goal is the annex- 
ation of some 70 percent of Bosnia’s 
territory. The war is being carried out 
with savagery not seen in Europe since 
World War II. Frankly, I am sickened 
by the television images of the shelling 
of Sarajevo and the killing of thou- 
sands of innocent civilians. 
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I would like to point out, however, 
that our quarrel is not with the people 
of Serbia, but with its government, led 
by Slobodan Milosevic, and its cruel 
and aggressive military. Indeed, Mr. 
Milosevic's despotic policies, are un- 
dermining the well-being of the Ser- 
bian people as well as the citizens of 
the neighboring independent countries. 

The leaders of Serbia and its 
Montenegran partner in the new Yugo- 
slavia must be stopped. The new Yugo- 
slavia must understand that it cannot 
have normal political or economic rela- 
tions with the rest of the world if it 
wages war against its neighbors. It 
must understand that the world will 
never accept changes in borders 
brought about by force of arms. 

I find it disturbing that the United 
States response and the international 
response to Yugoslavia’s war against 
Bosnia, a sovereign state whose inde- 
pendence we recognize, has been so 
weak. While it is true that Bosnia, un- 
like Kuwait, has no oil, it is also true 
that Bosnia, unlike Kuwait, has a 
democratically elected government. If 
we are only prepared to defend victims 
of aggression when they are rich in 
natural resources, we are setting a 
poor example for a new world order. 

Prompted by the committee’s action 
yesterday, the administration an- 
nounced that it was terminating the 
landing rights of JAT, the Yugoslav 
airline. This decision, far too long in 
the making, will finally send a signal 
to the new Yugoslav Government that 
its actions are unacceptable. 

I believe the world community 
should impose lIraq-like sanctions 
against the new Yugoslavia. This bill 
would move the United States toward 
that goal. 


THE YUGOSLAVIA SANCTIONS ACT 
OF 1992 


A MESSAGE TO MILOSEVIC 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I rise 
today to congratulate the Senate for 
its action on S. 2743, the Yugoslavia 
Sanctions Act of 1992. The committee 
additions to the bill I offered in Octo- 
ber 1991 have brought this bill to fru- 
ition. I am very pleased with it and I 
congratulate the committee for all of 
its work. 

Today, Congress draws the line. We 
are saying to the Butcher of the Bal- 
kans, Milosevic, we have had enough, 
we will no longer allow you to kill and 
maim thousands of innocent people, all 
in the name of Serbian nationalist ex- 
pansionism. 

After more than 10,000 casualties, 
nearly 1,000,000 displaced persons, the 
former Yugoslavia has been laid bar- 
ren. Cities have been leveled, historic 
buildings have been destroyed, and the 
landscape that was Yugoslavia is now 
filled with the stench of death—all this 
at the hands of Slobodan Milosevic. 

Until the President certifies to Con- 
gress that Yugoslavia has ended its war 
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of aggression by the Yugoslav Army 
and its proxies as well as its occupa- 
tion of the sovereign territory of Cro- 
atia and Bosnia, this bill will send a 
clear message to Milosevic that we 
have had enough. 

When implemented, the Yugoslavia 
Sanctions Act of 1992 will end all sales, 
credits, guarantees, and grants of in- 
surance to Yugoslavia. It will end sales 
or donations under the Agricultural 
Trade and Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954. All Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration financing programs for export 
sales of nonfood commodities to Yugo- 
slavia will also stop, as will financing 
from the Export-Import Bank. Execu- 
tive directors at international financ- 
ing organizations will be instructed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury to vote 
against any loans for Yugoslavia. Fi- 
nally, all air travel between the United 
States and Yugoslavia will end. 

Recommendations are also being 
made that the United States abstain 
from extending diplomatic recognition 
to the so-called new Yugoslavia; that 
the President pursue multilateral sanc- 
tions such as an oil embargo against 
Yugoslavia; and that the President 
should take steps to provide adequate 
humanitarian assistance to the needy 
people of Bosnia-Hercegovina. 

Serbia’s treatment of Kosova’s 2 mil- 
lion Albanians is also addressed in this 
bill. Kosova’s Albanians, still deprived 
of their independence, have been sub- 
jected to arbitrary shootings, summary 
arrests, and administrative detention 
without charge, forced job loss, and nu- 
merous other obscene violations of 
their human rights. The Albanians of 
Yugoslavia certainly deserve better. 

The Croatians and Bosnians also de- 
serve better. Long subjugated by the 
Serbian junta, these brave people have 
fought and won the right to live their 
lives free of Serbian control. They 
should now be allowed to build their 
own nations. Unfortunately, Serbia 
continues to refuse to recognize this 
fact. 

The only solution for peace in the 
Balkans is for Serbia to pull back its 
forces and end its war of annihilation 
once and for all. Serbia must stop its 
aggression against Croatia, Bosnia, and 
Slovenia, and allow Kosova to go free. 
Only then will there be true peace in 
the Balkans. 

I wish to offer my sincere thanks to 
my colleagues for their tireless work, 
Senators DOLE, GLENN, PELL, GORE, 
NICKLES, and PRESSLER, as well as the 
other cosponsors of this important bill, 
helped guide it through the Senate. 

Passage of this bill sends a message 
of hope to the people of the Balkans, 
that we in the Senate will not sit by 
idly while Slobodan Milosevic pursues 
a path of annhiliation and death. These 
brave people must know that we are in- 
deed with them. The war must end 
now. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of S. 1793 be printed 
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following my statement. Thank you, 
Mr. President. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1793 
SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This act may be cited as The Yugoslavia 
Sanctions Act of 1992". 

SEC, 2, FINDINGS. 

The Congress finds: 

(1) Yugoslavia, a state in existence since 
December 1, 1918, is dissolved; 

(2) Slovenia, Croatia, and Bosnia- 
Hercegovina have voted in democratic elec- 
tions to be independent nations and have 
achieved international recognition; 

(3) Macedonia has voted in democratic 
elections to be an independent nation, but 
has not achieved international recognition 
pending resolution of objections raised by 
Greece; 

(4) Serbia and Montenegro have con- 
stituted themselves as the Federal Republic 
of Yugoslavia, a state which has not 
achieved international recognition, and 
which is not the successor state to the dis- 
solved Socialist Federal Republic of Yugo- 
slavia; 

(5) The newly constituted state of Yugo- 
slavia is engaged in a war of aggression 
against Bosnia-Hercegovina; 

(6) Acting through government controlled 
militias, paramilitary groups, and the Yugo- 
slav Federal Army, the newly constituted 
state of Yugoslavia is killing thousands of 
residents of Bosnia-Hercegovina, is driving 
hundreds of thousands of residents of Bosnia- 
Hercegovina from their homes, is destroying 
the cities and villages of Bosnia- 
Hercegovina, including such culturally and 
historically important places as Sarajevo 
and Mostar, and is interfering with humani- 
tarian relief efforts in Bosnia-Hercegovina; 

(7) Serbia and Montenegro, prior to form- 
ing the new state of Yugoslavia, had engaged 
in a war of aggression against Croatia; and 
the new state of Yugoslavia, acting through 
government controlled militias and para- 
military groups, continues to occupy ille- 
gally territory of the sovereign nation of 
Croatia; 

(8) Two million Albanians in the province 
of Kosova have been denied many basic 
human rights, are subject to Serbian im- 
posed martial law, have been denied illegally 
their right to self-government, and have 
been subject to violence and killings by the 
Serbian authorities; and 

(9) The international boundaries between 
the independent countries of the former 
Yugoslavia are the same as the internal bor- 
ders among the constituent republics of the 
former Yugoslavia as specified in the 1974 
Yugoslav Federal Constitution (except with 
regard to the border between Serbia and 
Montenegro) and cannot be altered without 
the consent of all countries concerned. 

SEC, 3. DEFINITIONS. 

As used hereinafter in this act: 

(a) “Yugoslavia” shall mean the Federa- 
tion of Montenegro and Serbia constituted 
on April 27, 1992, a state that has not been 
granted international recognition and that is 
not the successor to the former Yugoslavia; 


and 

(b) “Former Yugoslavia” shall mean the 
state established on December 1, 1918, and 
last formally known as the Socialist Federal 
Republic of Yugoslavia. 


SEC. 4, RESTRICTION ON ASSISTANCE TO YUGO- 
SLAVIA. 


(a) RESTRICTION ON ASSISTANCE.—Unless 
the conditions of section 7(a) are certified by 
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the President to have been met, no United 
States assistance (including funds appro- 
priated before the date of enactment of this 
Act) may be furnished to Yugoslavia. 

(b) DEFINITION.—For the purposes of this 
section, the term “United States assistance” 
means assistance of any kind that is pro- 
vided by grant, loan, lease, credit, guaranty, 
or insurance, or by any other means, by any 
agency or instrumentality of the United 
States Government to any foreign country, 
including— 

(1) assistance under the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 (including programs under title 
IV of chapter 2 of part I of such Act); 

(2) sales, credits, and guaranties under the 
Arms Export Control Act; 

(3) sales under title I or III and donations 
under title II of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 of 
nonfood commodities; 

(4) other financing programs of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation for export sales of 
nonfood commodities; and 

(5) financing under the Export-Import 
Bank Act of 1945. 

SEC. 5. SUSPENSION OF MULTINATIONAL ASSIST- 
ANCE. 

Unless the conditions of Section 7(a) are 
certified by the President to have been met, 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall instruct 
the United States executive directors of the 
International Monetary Fund, the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment, the European Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development and the International 
Development Association to vote against 
any loan or other utilization of the funds of 
their respective institutions to Yugoslavia. 
SEC. 6. SUSPENSION OF AIR TRAVEL. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Unless the conditions of 
section 7(a) are certified by the President to 
have been met— 

(1) the President shall direct the Secretary 
of Transportation to revoke the right of any 
air carrier designated by the Government of 
the former Yugoslavia under the air trans- 
portation agreement between the United 
States and the former Yugoslavia to provide 
service to Yugoslavia. 

(2) the Secretary of State shall terminate 
so much of that agreement as relates to 
Yugoslavia in accordance with the provisions 
of that agreement; 

(3) upon termination of those provisions, 
the Secretary of Transportation shall pro- 
hibit any aircraft of a foreign air carrier 
owned, directly or indirectly, by Yugoslavia 
from engaging in air transportation with re- 
spect to the United States; and 

(4) the Secretary of Transportation shall 
provide for such exceptions from the prohibi- 
tion contained in paragraph (3) as the Sec- 
retary considers necessary to provide for 
emergencies in which the safety of an air- 
craft or its crew or passengers is threatened. 

(b) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the terms “aircraft”, air transpor- 
tation“, and “foreign air carrier” have 
meanings given those terms in section 101 of 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 (49 U.S.C. 
1301). 

SEC. 7. CONDITIONS. 

(a) The conditions referred to in sections 4, 
5, and 6 of this act are: 

(1) that Yugoslavia is not waging a war of 
military aggression against any other coun- 


try; 

(2) that Yugoslavia is not supporting di- 
rectly or indirectly, any military unit, mili- 
tia, or paramilitary organization in any 
other country; 

(3) that Yugoslavia is not occupying any 
territory of another country and is not as- 
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sisting forces occupying the territory of an- 
other country; 

(4) that Yugoslavia recognizes as inter- 
national borders the borders of Croatia, 
Bosnia-Hercegovina, and Macedonia as speci- 
fied in the 1974 Yugoslav Federal Constitu- 
tion and as existed on December 31, 1984; 

(5) that Yugoslavia or forces loyal to or 
controlled by Yugoslavia are not interfering 
with United Nations peacekeeping oper- 
ations or with international observer mis- 
sions or with humanitarian relief efforts; and 

(6) that Yugoslavia is not engaged in a pat- 
tern of systematic violations of human 
rights within its borders. 

(b) Whenever the President determines 
that the conditions of subsection (a) have 
been met, he shall so certify in writing to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and the Chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations of the Senate. 

SEC. 8. POLICY ON SUCCESSION. 

The independent countries of the former 
Yugoslavia shall be severally and collec- 
tively the heirs to the assets and liabilities 
of the former Yugoslavia. Treaties and other 
international agreements between the Unit- 
ed States and the former Yugoslavia shall be 
deemed applicable to the independent coun- 
tries of the former Yugoslavia, except where 
the President determines otherwise. 

SEC. 9. POLICY ON RECOGNITION, 

It is the sense of the Congress that the 
President should not recognize Yugoslavia 
until it has met the conditions in Section 6, 
and that the President should enter into ne- 
gotiations with the independent countries of 
the former Yugoslavia to insure an equitable 
distribution of the diplomatic property in 
the United States among all the successor 
states. 

SEC. 10. MULTILATERAL SANCTIONS. 

The Congress urges the President to nego- 
tiate comprehensive multilateral sanctions 
pursuant to the provisions of Chapter 7 of 
the United Nations Charter, including an 
embargo on the shipment of oil, against 
Yugoslavia as long as Yugoslavia is support- 
ing acts of military aggression against 
Bosnia-Hercegovina. The Congress further 
urges the President to oppose Yugoslavia’s 
aggression in all appropriate international 
fora. 

SEC. 11. SANCTIONS ON OTHER COUNTRIES OF 
THE FORMER YUGOSLAVIA. 

The President shall apply the sanctions 
contained in Sections 4, 5, and 6 to any other 
independent country of the former Yugo- 
slavia which he determines is engaged, di- 
rectly or indirectly, in military aggression 
against a neighbor for the purpose of chang- 
ing its boundaries. 

SEC. 12, HUMANITARIAN ASSISTANCE, 

It is the sense of the Congress that the 
President should take steps so that adequate 
humanitarian assistance reaches needy peo- 
ple in Bosnia-Hercegovina. 


IRRESPONSIBLE CONGRESS? HERE 
IS TODAY’S BOXSCORE 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, the Fed- 
eral debt run up by the U.S. Congress 
stood at $3,920,455,544,927.22, as of the 
close of business on Tuesday, May 19, 
1992. 

As anybody familiar with the U.S. 
Constitution knows, no President can 
spend a dime that has not first been 
authorized and appropriated by the 
Congress of the United States. 
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During the past fiscal year, it cost 
the American taxpayers $286,022,000,000 
just to pay the interest on spending ap- 
proved by Congress—over and above 
what the Federal Government col- 
lected in taxes and other income. Aver- 
aged out, this amounts to $5.5 billion 
every week, or $785 million every day. 

On a per capita. basis, every man, 
woman and child owes $15,263.06— 
thanks to the big spenders in Congress 
for the past half century. Paying the 
interest on this massive debt, averaged 
out, amounts to $1,127.85 per year for 
each man, woman, and child in Amer- 
ica—or, to look at it another way, for 
each family of four, the tab—to pay the 
interest alone—comes to $4,511.40 per 
year. 

What would America be like today if 
there had been a Congress that had the 
courage and the integrity to operate on 
a balanced budget? 


FATHER BYRON’S RETIREMENT 


Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, I rise 
today to recognize the retirement of 
Father William J. Byron, S. J., from his 
post as president of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. Father Byron made 
many outstanding and memorable con- 
tributions to his church, his school and 
his country. As a graduate of Catholic 
University, I take special pride in pay- 
ing tribute to the accomplishments of 
Father Byron. 

Father Byron’s passion for learning 
as a student paved the way for his en- 
thusiasm as a teacher and an adminis- 
trator. A native of Philadelphia, Fa- 
ther Byron attended St. Joseph’s Col- 
lege before joining the Jesuit Order in 
1950. He then earned degrees in philoso- 
phy and economics from St. Louis Uni- 
versity, two theology degrees from 
Woodstock, a doctorate in economics 
from the University of Maryland, and a 
certificate from the Institute of Edu- 
cational Management at Harvard. Fa- 
ther Byron has also written four books 
and several articles on education, so- 
cial, ethics and economic issues. 

As a renaissance man, Father Byron 
understands the need for education of 
many kinds. During his 10 years at 
Catholic University, Father Byron has 
raised the money for and overseen the 
construction and running of new facili- 
ties for diverse programs studying ev- 
erything from law and music to science 
and architecture. In addition, Father 
Byron has helped students outside the 
classroom by building new athletic fa- 
cilities and a new set of residence halls 
that will house 600 students. 

Father Byron is legendary not only 
at Catholic but well beyond for his 
hard work and great concern for stu- 
dents and education. He has received 
dozens of awards and honors including 
being chosen as one of the most effec- 
tive“ U.S. college presidents in a sur- 
vey of peers. Father Byron is so re- 
spected by the Catholic Church that, in 
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1989, Pope John Paul II chose him as 
one of 17 United States delegates to 
consult with the Vatican on Catholic 
education. At the Vatican, Father 
Byron played a major role in revising 
the Ex Corde Ecclesiae, the document 
that guides all religious instruction in 
Catholic colleges. 

Father Byron was a proud member of 
the Army’s 508th Parachute Infantry 
for 2 years. We are all thankful for his 
military service; however, Father By- 
ron’s greatest service to the United 
States has been his continuous dedica- 
tion to education. Father Byron knows 
that education is vital to our Nation’s 
future and that our economic growth 
depends on investing in our human re- 
sources to make our people the healthi- 
est, most productive, and smartest 
work force in the world. That requires 
making investments in education one 
of our top priorities, as Father Byron 
has 


Now that he is retiring, I hope Father 
Byron will take the rest he deserves. 
But knowing him, I am sure he will 
continue to be active in the education 
and church communities, Today, I urge 
you to join me in wishing the best on 
his retirement to a man who has meant 
so much to so many and will be sorely 
missed. 


FATHER WILLIAM BYRON, THE 
OUTSTANDING PRESIDENT OF 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I want 
to take this opportunity to recognize 
an outstanding leader in higher edu- 
cation, a person who has worked tire- 
lessly over the past decade to improve 
the education of America’s youth. 
After 10 years of distinguished service 
and leadership, Father William Byron 
will be retiring from the presidency of 
Catholic University. As Father Byron 
leaves his office, he begins a new phase 
of his life, one that will surely be dedi- 
cated to the issues he has addressed so 
effectively in recent years—community 
service, social ethics, drug abuse and 
education. 

Father Byron was born and raised in 
Pittsburgh. He served in the Army’s 
608th Parachute Infantry during World 
War II. After the war, he attended St. 
Joseph’s College for 3 years before join- 
ing the Jesuit Order in 1950. He holds 
degrees in philosophy, economics, and 
theology, as well as a doctorate in eco- 
nomics. A preeminent teacher, he has 
also served as a dean at Loyola Univer- 
sity of New Orleans and president of 
the University of Scranton. 

Father Byron became president of 
Catholic University in 1982 and pre- 
sided over a period of extraordinary 
growth and achievement. During his 
tenure, Catholic University completed 
$51 million in construction projects. 
These projects have included a $8.5 mil- 
lion 40-acre athletic complex, a $14 mil- 
lion science center, a $14.5 million stu- 
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dent housing complex, and a $3 million 

library renovation. As Father Byron 

leaves this spring, Catholic University 

will be breaking ground on a new $30 

million law center, a crowning achieve- 

meny to his spectacular career as presi- 
ent. 

The presidency of Father Byron is 
not just a chronology of impressive 
achievements. It is also a record of 
commitment to the ideals of American 
higher education. As one of the most 
respected members of the Nation’s aca- 
demic community, he has been a voice 
of conscience, urging America to act on 
a wide range of social issues such as 
community service, access to student 
aid through direct loan programs, and 
recruiting businesses in the fight 
against drug abuse. 

In 1924, G. K. Chesterton wrote edu- 
cation is simply the soul of a society as 
it passes from one generation to an- 
other.“ I commend Father Byron for 
the extraordinary distinction with 
which he has preserved and enhanced 
the soul of Catholic University. He 
passes it onto a new generation re- 
newed and reinvigorated. 


A TRIBUTE TO MARY PERRY 


Mr. ROCKEFELLER. Mr. President, 
it is with great respect and honor that 
I rise today to pay tribute to a fine 
West Virginian and a great friend of 
mine, Mary Constance Marra Perry. 
Mary, a native of Harrison County, 
WV, passed away on March 31, 1992, at 
the age of 77. 

Mary served the State of West Vir- 
ginia in a variety of capacities and was 
especially active in the political sec- 
tor. Her career in Democratic politics 
began before she was of voting age, at 
the election polls, where she served 
many times. Mary worked tirelessly on 
campaigns and I am a witness to her 
determined efforts in Monongalia 
County. Other jobs she held in the 
State were as city clerk, treasurer for 
the town of Star City, member of the 
Star City Fire Department Auxiliary, 
member of the U.S. Postal Clerk’s Aux- 
iliary and manager of the Star City 
Liquor Store. 

Mary was also actively involved in 
senior citizen activities to which she 
devoted much of her later life. She 
served on the Commission on Aging in 
Fairmont, WV, for a number of years. 
In addition, she was on the Monongalia 
County Senior Center board of direc- 
tors, the Monongalia County executive 
and chief planning committees, and a 
member of the nutrition committee at 
the Monongalia County Senior Center. 
For 4 years, she was a member of the 
West Virginia silver haired legislature. 

Mary was a loving mother and a dedi- 
cated wife. She truly inspired ail who 
knew her. Her contributions to her 
community and her State will be evi- 
dent for years to come. 

Mr. President, Mary Perry will in- 
deed be missed for her uncountable 
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services to the State of West Virginia. 
Please join me in paying final respects 
to Mary Constance Marra Perry, an ad- 
mirable American. 


— (— 


TRIBUTE TO FATHER WILLIAM J. 
BYRON 


Ms. MIKULSKI. Mr. President, I am 
honored to pay tribute today to Father 
William J. Byron, president of the 
Catholic University of America. After a 
decade of exemplary service as presi- 
dent of the university, Father Byron is 
retiring on July 31, 1992. The university 
will certainly miss this paragon of ex- 
cellence in higher education. 

It is said that one’s peers are the best 
judges of one’s accomplishments. In 
1986, Father Byron’s peers recognized 
him as one of the most effective U.S. 
college presidents. And this for good 
reason. Under Father Byron’s presi- 
dency, Catholic University has com- 
pleted millions of dollars worth of new 
and renovational projects, has received 
over $6 million for academic programs 
from American Cardinals Dinners, and 
has seen a threefold increase in endow- 
ments. The projects and academic pro- 
grams made possible by these funds 
have helped advance the reputation of 
Catholic University to new heights of 
respect and achievement in the aca- 
demic community. 

Father Byron has also been honored 
for his excellence in education by the 
Council for Advancement and Support 
of Education, awarding him the Presi- 
dent and the Public Award both in 1988 
and 1990. Washingtonian magazine 
named him ‘Washingtonian of the 
Year” in 1988. 

Continuously demonstrating his com- 
mitment to advocacy and to improving 
higher education throughout our Na- 
tion, Father Byron is no stranger to 
the legislative process. He has appeared 
before congressional leaders in behalf 
of numerous educational organizations, 
working to protect the safety of uni- 
versity students, find innovative and 
successful means of helping students fi- 
nance their education, increase na- 
tional and community service, and to 
ensure that educational resources re- 
ceive adequate funding. In this capac- 
ity, he has served as an active and ef- 
fective member of the National Asso- 
ciation of Independent Colleges and 
Universities, an association known for 
its direct involvement in the policy- 
making process. 

Father Byron was also chosen by the 
President to serve on the Commission 
on National and Community Service, 
which was established by my National 
Service Act. Through the Commission, 
my bill starts to bring back the belief 
that helping others is part of being an 
American citizen. It uses extremely 
dedicated and talented people, like Fa- 
ther Byron, and modest Federal re- 
sources to identify qualified proposals 
from our States, cities, and towns. And 
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it uses those human and financial re- 
sources to help those who practice self- 
help. It is based on values of believing 
in excellence, hard work and tough 
love to get the most out of Americans, 
regardless of their backgrounds. Father 
Byron shares those basic values, and 
knows how to bring out the best in peo- 
ple who often get overlooked. I am very 
proud to have him on the Commission, 
and to know that his hard work will 
continue to improve the lives of stu- 
dents and thousands of other Ameri- 
cans. 

In addition to his service on the Com- 
mission, to his community and at the 
university, Father Byron has authored 
several books outlining those views 
and strategies presented in his congres- 
sional testimony. It is through these 
works that he may further deliver his 
message of the need to continually re- 
form and improve the educational 
process and encourage community 
service for the good of our Nation. 

Clearly, Father Byron has left his 
mark on the future course of higher 
education. He has done this with un- 
precedented leadership and commit- 
ment, and he should serve as a model 
to all. 


——— 


A TRIBUTE TO THE REVEREND 
WILLIAM J. BYRON, S. J. 


Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, Fa- 
ther William J. Byron will retire later 
this year as president of the Catholic 
University of America [CUA]. He is a 
dear friend, and I deeply appreciate the 
invaluable guidance and counsel he has 
given me over the years. 

When Father Byron leaves CUA after 
a decade of exceptional service as its 
president, he will leave behind a record 
of accomplishment which will be very 
difficult to equal. Six years ago Father 
Byron was chosen one of the most ef- 
fective college presidents in the coun- 
try in a survey of his peers. It is an 
honor richly deserved. 

Under Father Byron’s tenure, endow- 
ments to Catholic University have 
more than tripled. Under his leader- 
ship, the University has acquired a 
high-tech science center, a state-of- 
the-art athletic facility, a complex of 
eight new residential halls, and a cen- 
ter for architectural studies. As one of 
his last major acts as president, Father 
Byron will preside over the 
groundbreaking of a new school of law 
on the CUA campus. Whenever he is 
asked about his accomplishments, Fa- 
ther Byron graciously distributes the 
credit to others. New construction, ad- 
ditions to the. endowment, he says, 
“are always the work of no one per- 
son.“ 

Father Byron has had a tremendous 
impact on shaping public policy for two 
constituencies for whom he has worked 
tirelessly—students and the hungry 
poor of the world. As board chairman 
of Bread for the World, he has delivered 
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eloquent testimony before both Houses 
of Congress on behalf of the Child Sur- 
vival Fund. That testimony helped win 
initial approval of the fund, which 
today fights hunger in our Third World 
countries. 

His contributions to education are 
enormous. As chair of the Government 
Relations Commission of the American 
Council on Education, Father Byron 
has fought to increase student aid. As 
board member of the National Associa- 
tion of Independent Colleges and Uni- 
versities, he testified before Congress 
to win support for independent colleges 
and universities. For 6 years he served 
on the President’s Commission of the 
National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion and, in so doing, helped to reform 
intercollegiate athletics. In 1989, he 
was chosen by Pope John Paul II as one 
of only 17 United States delegates to 
consult with the Vatican on Catholic 
higher education. Two years ago his 
book “Quadrangle Considerations’’ was 
named by the Catholic Press Associa- 
tion as the best book in the education 
field. 

Over the years Father Byron has 
been both friend and counselor to 
countless numbers of students. His car- 
ing and concern for young people are 
legendary, so it’s not surprising that 
students he taught 25 years ago still 
keep in touch with the CUA president. 
As a college professor, as dean of Loy- 
ola University of New Orleans, as presi- 
dent of both the University of Scranton 
and CUA, Father Byron has worked on 
a daily basis with students from all 
parts of this country to help them be- 
come involved in the world around 
them and to develop self-confidence 
and self-respect. In acknowledgment of 
all Father Byron has done for Ameri- 
ca’s youth, students a few years ago re- 
ferred to him in their yearbook as their 
‘national calling card.“ 

On a personal note, Father Byron 
personifies for me what a priest or min- 
ister should be. He lives his faith in a 
challenging and changing world, holds 
dear his friends and inspires our youth. 
After he leaves CUA, Father Byron will 
return to his roots to once again re- 
sume the duties of a parish priest. My 
wife Susan and I treasure his friendship 
and wish him well in his new life. 


HONORING LAWRENCE WELK: A 
DISTINGUISHED NORTH DAKOTAN 


Mr. CONRAD. Mr. President, I would 
like to take this opportunity to honor 
Lawrence Welk, one of North Dakota’s 
favorite sons. He was America’s king of 
champagne music, and 89 when he 
passed away Sunday. 

Lawrence Welk grew up in Strasburg, 
ND. Strasburg is a farm town, located 
about 60 miles south of our State cap- 
ital, Bismarck. Welk grew up on a 
farm. He paid $15 for his first accor- 
dion, money he had raised selling go- 
pher tails. At the age of 17 he borrowed 
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$400 from his dad to buy a fancier ac- 
cordion. He had promised to stay on 
the farm till he was 21 to get the loan, 
and he kept his end of the deal. 

After leaving the farm, Lawrence 
Welk began his music career in 
Yankton, SD, where his orchestra was 
the studio band for WNAX radio. He 
went on to play the dance hall circuit 
in the Dakotas and Minnesota, got his 
first big break in the William Penn 
Hotel in Pittsburgh, and went on from 
there to longer engagements in the ho- 
tels and theaters in our Nation’s larger 
cities. He made his first television ap- 
pearance on KTLA in Los Angeles, and 
made his network debut only 2 years 
later on ABC, 

The maestro with the bubble ma- 
chine spent 16 ‘“‘wonnerful’’ years with 
ABC. The people who watched Law- 
rence Welk week in and week out were 
cut from the same cloth as the good 
people Welk grew up surrounded by in 
Strasburg, ND. They were good people, 
hard-working people, people with the 
strong sense of values one finds in our 
Nation’s heartland. He once said that 
the secret to his success was simple, 
saying, I play dance music and I am 
nice to people.” 

Lawrence Welk never forgot about 
his North Dakota roots and North Da- 
kota never forgot Lawrence Welk. He 
received an honorary degree of music 
from North Dakota State University, 
was hailed as North Dakota’s ‘‘Ambas- 
sador at large,’’ and has a portrait in 
the State capitol’s Roughrider Hall of 
Fame. He was even made an honorary 
member of the Standing Rock Sioux 
Tribe, hailed as Chief Good Voice.“ 

Lawrence Welk is survived by his 
wonderful wife Fern, 3 children, 10 
grandchildren, and 1 great-grand- 
daughter. All of North Dakota extends 
great sympathy to the Welk Family on 
their loss. 

Lawrence Welk was a good man, a 
boy from a farm who took his dream 
all the way into the homes of millions 
of Americans. He will be missed dearly 
by many. 


YUGOSLAVIA SANCTIONS BILL 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, yesterday 
the Foreign Minister of Bosnia- 
Hercegovina contacted my office to in- 
form me of the latest tragic develop- 
ments in that besieged country: over 
5,000 women and children in a refugee 
convoy destined for Croatia are being 
held hostage by Serb forces who only 
yesterday promised them safe passage, 
this has also been reported by CNN; 
deaths from starvation in one of the 
Sarajevo suburbs, which has been cut 
off from food supplies and which no 
longer has running water or elec- 
tricity; the bombing of the town of 
Tuzla, with a population of 80,000; it is 
the site of a major chemical plant that 
produces plastics, a plant which if 
bombed by the former Yugoslav Army 
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could create a major ecological disas- 
ter. 

All this occurred in only 24 hours. 
Despite our recent experience with the 
Kurdish situation, it is almost impos- 
sible to comprehend human suffering 
on such a scale, taking place in the 
center of Europe. 

As a result of the war waged by the 
hardline Serbian Government in Bel- 
grade, there are 1.5 million refugees in 
the center of Europe; there are tens of 
thousands of starving people in the 
center of Europe; there are thousands 
of civilians wounded and killed in the 
center of Europe; there are Red Cross 
convoys being targeted and attacked in 
the center of Europe. 

But, Mr. President, from the dismal 
response of the world community you 
would think that this tragedy was un- 
folding on another planet. 

Yesterday’s New York Times re- 
ported on a news conference held by 
the Foreign Minister of Bosnia- 
Hercegovina to appeal for help, in par- 
ticular he requested escorted humani- 
tarian aid. He also said that the 
world’s inaction was a disgrace for 
humanity.” 

Mr. President, the Foreign Minister 
is right. This is a disgrace for human- 
ity. The world came to the aid of the 
Kurds only months ago, yet it is stand- 
ing idly by as people are dying from 
hunger in Bosnia-Hercegovina. 

Indeed it is difficult to understand 
why the United States is also on the 
sidelines. Certainly the cases that have 
been made for caution have some merit 
and should be taken into account. How- 
ever, in my view, these considerations 
are outweighed by the fact that the 
people of Bosnia-Hercegovina are being 
slaughtered before our very ones. More- 
over, does not the United States have a 
vital interest in stability and peace in 
Central Europe? And isn’t the stability 
of the entire region, not just Bosnia 
and Croatia, threatened by the reckless 
aggression of this Serbian regime? 

In my view the answer to these ques- 
tions is yes.“ And, I am convinced 
that the majority of my colleagues in 
the Senate hold the same view. For 
some time now, the Senate has been at 
the forefront, calling for the end of 
martial law in Kosova; for an end to 
the war against Croatia, and now, for 
an end to the merciless slaughter of 
the innocent people of Bosnia- 
Hercegovina. 

The Senate has not stopped at state- 
ments; it has led policy in the direction 
of concrete actions to deal with the 
bloodthirsty madman who brought us 
these tragedies in Bosnia, Croatia, and 
Kosova, Serbian President Milosevic. 

Yesterday, the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee unanimously passed a 
sanctions bill against Serbia and 
Montenegro, who have proclaimed 
themselves to be a new Yugoslavia. 
These sanctions would only be lifted if 
Serbia ceases its aggression against 
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Bosnia-Hercegovina and Croatia; 
ceases its occupation of Bosnia and 
Croatia; recognizes as international 
borders the borders of Croatia, Bosnia, 
and Macedonia, and ceases its abuse of 
human rights. 

Among other things, the bill bans 
U.S. assistance to Serbia, whether 
grants, loans, credits, guarantees, or 
insurance; it suspends all air travel; 
and it requires the President to order 
U.S. representatives at multilateral fi- 
nancial institutions, such as the World 
Bank and International Monetary 
Fund, to vote against any loan or funds 
to Serbia and Montenegro. 

Mr. President, it is high time that 
the Senate pass such a bill. The distin- 
guished Senator from New York, Sen- 
ator D'AMATO, introduced S. 1793, a 
sanctions bill against Serbia which I 
cosponsored, last fall, the bill which is 
the basis for the Foreign Relations 
Committee bill before us now. 

The situation is so much worse now 
then it was in the fall. So, in view of 
the urgency of the situation in Bosnia- 
Hercegovina, I would urge my col- 
leagues to support this bill. 


NEW NATIONAL CHALLENGES 


Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, let me 
refer to a visit to the State of New 
Mexico recently by Governor Clinton, 
currently the front-runner for the 
Democratic nomination for President. 

In my home State he said the follow- 
ing: We are reducing defense without 
any thought to what happens to the 
factory workers, the scientists, the en- 
gineers, and the people who won the 
cold war.“ 

This, I assume, was a direct criticism 
of President Bush, and it was delivered 
by Governor Clinton during his speech 
seeking support from New Mexicans, 
many of whom work for the National 
Laboratories, Los Alamos, Sandia, and 
an Air Force laboratory called Phillips 
Laboratory. It really is too bad that 
Governor Clinton did not have time to 
visit New Mexico’s Department of En- 
ergy laboratories or even the Depart- 
ment of Defense laboratory called the 
Phillips Laboratory in New Mexico. If 
he had, he might have understood bet- 
ter that the laboratories in New Mex- 
ico are quickly shifting to address new 
national challenges. And we are doing 
that in the Department of Energy with 
the full concurrence of the Department 
of Defense in doing that. 

Instead, the very typical rhetoric 
calling for a defense conversion plan 
was iterated. We hear this all the time 
from those on the other side of the 
aisle. Predictably and predominantly 
at every turn there are proposals by 
the Democratic leadership to cut more 
out of defense than proposed by the 
President. The proposals are for imme- 
diate, larger defense cuts than the 
President of the United States asks for, 
cuts that I might say would not only 
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quickly displace tens, if not hundreds, 
of thousands of defense workers, sci- 
entists, engineers, and servicemen, but 
at the same time would put us at risk 
when there is no need to take the risk. 

So it seems to me that the first thing 
we should say to our visitor from Ar- 
kansas, who visited New Mexico re- 
cently, is the best lesson is that there 
can be no conversion if our defense as- 
sets have been eliminated. So you can- 
not convert a national laboratory and 
its great scientists if you put that lab- 
oratory on a draconian reduction path 
because you propose to cut defense 
much more, much more rapidly, less 
orderly than the President of the Unit- 
ed States. 

It seems to me that the President has 
put forth a responsible plan for an or- 
derly, managed build down of our de- 
fense establishment and thus gives us 
time in our national laboratories to 
continue a conversion to peaceful pur- 
poses which, incidentally, is already 
taking place. 

In short, the draconian defense-cut- 
ting measures proposed by most Demo- 
cratic leaders would make these prob- 
lems worse and would make conversion 
impossible. While this rhetoric is tak- 
ing place, the criticism of the Presi- 
dent with respect to conversion is 
rampant. The truth of the matter is 
that we are already moving to take ad- 
vantage and capitalize on the opportu- 
nities provided by a changing world for 
these very flexible scientific-laden lab- 
oratories in New Mexico and across the 
country. 

A prime example is the President’s 
national technology initiative. This is 
providing U.S. industry direct access to 
the previously guarded research con- 
ducted at our defense laboratories. Our 
laboratories, such as Sandia and Los 
Alamos, provided hundreds of millions 
of dollars worth of nondefense research 
every year in very diverse fields, and 
the private sector is finding the labora- 
tories more user friendly in areas of ad- 
vanced manufacturing technologies, 
environmentally conscious manufac- 
turing, energy supply and efficiency, 
transportation, environmental restora- 
tion, waste minimization, health care, 
and a myriad of other areas of sci- 
entific and technology expertise. 

These laboratories are already aiding 
the United States economic competi- 
tiveness by supporting and expanding 
our national scientific and technical 
base. In fact, we are well along in the 
process of developing new missions and 
new roles more consistent with the re- 
alities of today’s world. 

A recent good example, little known 
here and perhaps unknown to our visi- 
tor from Arkansas, was a $250 million 
advanced battery consortium that has 
teamed Sandia Laboratories with Ford, 
Chrysler, and General Motors to pursue 
the next generation of batteries for 
electric cars. This venture between the 
industries and the laboratories is just 
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an example of the kind of partnership 
already developing, well on its way, as 
we move along in making the labora- 
tories more user friendly. 

These kinds of partnerships maxi- 
mize the Federal investment and its 
impact made through the national lab- 
oratories on our technical com- 
petencies as a nation. 

In summary, I believe the best way 
to provide for conversion of our sci- 
entific laboratories is an orderly build 
down of our defense, not one that says 
let us cut it dramatically and let us 
commit to converting those scientists 
to doing something else, for once you 
cut drastically, you eliminate, and con- 
version is impossible. 

Now having said this, let me suggest 
there are a couple of other areas that 
in due course I will share with New 
Mexicans that our visiting Governor 
talked about with reference to econom- 
ics. Suffice it to say that it is very 
easy to debunk the myth that the 
1990’s did not leave us any better off 
than the previous decade. Not true. 

In due course, we will go through a 
list of these facts for New Mexicans so 
that they will know the reality of the 
decade of the eighties in terms of pros- 
perity, jobs, growth in opportunity, 
and yes, growth in the American econ- 
omy. Suffice it to say that the decade 
of the eighties saw growth in the 
American economy which added 19 mil- 
lion jobs and a gross national product 
addition exceeding $1 trillion. 

For those who wonder whether that 
is an important addition to the life- 
style and marketplace of opportunity 
and jobs, let me just suggest that it 
equals the economy of West Germany 
at that point in time in GNP size and 
almost equals the total number of jobs 
therein. Not bad as an add-on to Amer- 
ica’s gross national product. 

I yield the floor. 


CRIME IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, vio- 
lent crime in the District of Columbia 
is out of control. For years, my friends, 
staff people, and constituents have had 
to endure the occasional mugging or 
burglary that too often accompanies 
life in the big city. But recent develop- 
ments and trends are far more omi- 
nous. 

When a colleague’s staff person is 
murdered on a city street on his way to 
a neighborhood store, when a col- 
league’s wife is dragged from the steps 
of her home during a life threatening 
assault, and when a colleague is caught 
in drug dealers’ crossfire, the need for 
action is clear. The thugs of this city 
are no longer preying upon each other. 
They are taking the lives of those who 
care about life and are making the cap- 
ital of the free world a place our fellow 
citizens often choose to avoid visiting. 

I support Federal action to aid Dis- 
trict residents in battling crime. In the 
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past few days, I have written letters to 
several of my colleagues requesting a 
modest appropriation of $25,000 for the 
Metro Orange Coalition. Now, $25,000 
may sound like a paltry amount for 
cleaning up crime in the District, but 
in the right hands, that modest assist- 
ance could work miracles. The biblical 
example of feeding the multitudes with 
five loaves and fishes comes to mind 
here. 

The Metro Orange Coalition is an 
umbrella organization for citizen vol- 
unteers working in their neighborhoods 
to eradicate crime and make their 
streets safe. The coalition organizes 
neighborhood residents into orange hat 
patrols, so-called because of the cloth- 
ing they wear to make sure they are 
noticed while doing their work. The 
presence of these citizens out on the 
streets, observing who is there, jotting 
down license plate numbers, and video 
taping suspicious activity, effectively 
deters participants in the criminal 
drug trade from operating in their 
neighborhoods. 

According to information supplied by 
Mr. James Foreman, the coordinator of 
the Metro Orange Coalition, approxi- 
mately 100 patrols are operating in the 
Washington Metropolitan Area. To 
date, they have not sought funding 
from any level of government. Instead, 
they have relied on the contributions 
of their own members and the good will 
of a few small businesses. The organiz- 
ers felt that it was important for the 
neighborhood residents to provide the 
necessary investment to establish the 
patrols. It was felt, and rightly so I be- 
lieve, that if the neighborhood resi- 
dents gave of their own resources, they 
would feel they had a larger stake in 
the organization and a greater commit- 
ment to making sure it worked. 

Now that the orange hat patrols are 
established as extensively as they are, 
a need has developed for modest assist- 
ance. Funding is needed to supply the 
trademark orange clothing—caps, jack- 
ets, T-shirts—walkie talkies, bin- 
oculars, video cameras, and office 
equipment required to carry out the 
coalition’s mission. 

A modest Federal appropriation of 
$25,000 to this program would be a pru- 
dent investment in making the na- 
tion’s capital a safer place to live in 
and visit. On the Federal scale of ap- 
propriations, this certainly is not a lot 
of money. However, it probably would 
accomplish more than programs on 
which we currently spend millions. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that articles on the Orange Hat 
Patrols appearing in the Christian 
Science Monitor, the Washington 
Times, and the Washington Post be 
printed in the RECORD following my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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From the Washington Post, May 14, 1992] 
ANTI-CRIME GROUP PUSHED 


A Republican senator from South Dakota 
has asked the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee to provide $25,000 for the District's 
“Orange Hat“ patrol, an informal network of 
residents who monitor their neighborhoods 
for crime. 

Sen. Larry Pressler, a 21-year resident of 
Capitol Hill, said in a news release, These 
volunteer patrols helped to reduce crime in 
area neighborhoods that are hit particularly 
hard by illegal drug activity and street 
crime. ... I am as concerned as any other 
District resident that government take the 
steps necessary to make the nation’s capital 
a safer place to live, work and visit,” 

Pressler noted that the sum of money was 
small by federal standards but that it would 
help pay for simple equipment. 

“Orange Hat patrols work,“ he said. They 
deserve federal support.” 

Pressler said in an interview that he had 
not experienced any problems in his neigh- 
borhood, but was aware of the violent crime 
that has occurred in the historic neighbor- 
hood bordering the Capitol. 

He said there is no similar anti-crime 
group in his home state. 

“People still leave keys in their cars.“ he 
said. “They may leave their houses un- 
locked.“ 


[From the Washington Times, Apr. 13, 1992] 
DONNING MORE HATS 
(By Brian Reilly) 


They started out only a few years ago, pa- 
trolling the streets to rid their neighbor- 
hoods of violent crime and open-air drug 
markets. 

Buoyed by their many successes, the Or- 
ange Hat citizens’ patrols now have their 
sights set on loftier goals. 

“What is happening in the movement right 
now is the patrol,” said James Foreman, co- 
ordinator of the Metro Orange Coalition. 
“But it can expand to a beautification 
project and tutorial programs in which indi- 
vidual groups can adopt schools. ... The 
idea is to get people totally involved.” 

Many civilian patrols already have begun 
doing just that, adopting schools, pushing 
for after-school care and nighttime sporting 
events, serving as mentors to troubled 
youths and prodding city regulatory agen- 
cies into closing rowdy bars and liquor stores 
that are lax in enforcing loitering and drink- 
ing laws. 

The Orange Hats embody what one expert 
calls the modern-day “communitarian.” 

The trick is not to stop crime but to build 
up the community. The more isolated we be- 
come the more crime takes over our neigh- 
borhood.“ said Jack Calhoun, executive di- 
rector of the National Crime Prevention 
Council. 

“We've got to galvanize the institutions 
that make communities function,” he added, 
“making them double their impact; opening 
schools late, cleaning up parks, closing trou- 
blesome bars, developing recreation and 
community centers.“ 

Mr. Foreman’s coalition unites more than 
200 patrols and nearly 14,000 members in the 
D.C. area, He said there is no shortage of 
residents eager to volunteer their time. 

“Now they can do whatever they want— 
they know they have great strength and 
power,” he said. “One of the biggest prob- 
lems now is keeping up with them. 

When we clean a neighborhood up, we need 
the city to come in and create a climate for 
the kids to come out, . . but right now the 
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kids have nowhere to go but stand on the 
street corners.“ 

Law enforcement authorities laud those ef- 
forts and the benefits of the civilian support. 

The coalitions now work closely with sev- 
eral government agencies: 

The Department of Public Works is board- 
ing up vacant buildings reported by the 
group, as well as repairing and adding street 
lights. 

The Department of Public and Assisted 
Housing evicts people who use their resi- 
dences for drug activity. 

The Department of Consumer and Regu- 
latory Affairs revokes the licenses of busi- 
nesses using their premises for drug trans- 
actions. 

“The neighborhood structures that fell 
apart after the 1960s riots are returning.“ 
said Deputy Chief Joyce Leland, head of the 
police community relations division. 

The assertion of community control has 
not come without help from police, who have 
provided assistance and protection since 
Anacostia’s Fairlawn Coalition was formed 
in early 1989—the city’s first Orange Hat, 
anti-crime patrol. 

Officials say the patrols also have helped 
police and made communities safer—without 
a cent of government assistance. 

“I don't give a damn if crime statistics are 
improved or not, it is the unmeasured quali- 
ties such as pulling neighbors together and 
bringing back civic pride that make these 
patrols invaluable,” said Capt. Claude J. 
Beheler, once an officer in the 7th District 
who was instrumental in forming the first 


patrols. 

“This is something that costs nothing. It 
was just people getting together and partici- 
pating with police,” said Capt. Beheler, now 
the commander of the department’s Traffic 
Enforcement Branch. “It’s amazing how 
something so penniless, costwise, can grow 
to be something so big.“ 

But most experts and residents agree that 
to take the next step the patrols must de- 
velop more cooperation with the govern- 
ment. Though the number of citywide pa- 
trols has more than tripled every year since 
the Fairlawn group was formed, they believe 
the next step is more costly. 

If the city kept recreation centers and 
schools open, the residents said they'll pack 
them with volunteers willing to start ath- 
letic or tutoring programs. 

But while they wait for that support, they 
continue to effectively do what they set out 
to do; keep the streets clean and clear. 

“We don’t see too much of anything now 
and that's good,” said James Alexander, 80, 
standing at 17th and R streets SE. “This is 
one neighborhood they're not coming back 
into.” 

{From the Christian Science Monitor, Jan. 

25, 1991] 
CITIZEN PATROLS CLEAN UP D.C. 
NEIGHBORHOODS 
(By Clara Germani) 

WASHINGTON.—What would you do if drug 
dealers started hanging out in your drive- 
way, or next-door? If their phalanx of errand 
boys, hard-core addicts, and drive-by busi- 
ness brought a racket and an uncertainty to 
your evening hours, what would you do? 

There’s one hitch: Calling the police is no 
use because the little street-corner dealer is 


an all-to-common problem that police admit 


they cannot keep up with. 

Two years ago, faced with those questions, 
Ed Johnson and a group of 35 neighbors from 
the black, middle-class Fairlawn area took 
matters into their own hands. Their neigh- 
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borhood watch program was just that: 
watching the problem, says Mr. Johnson. 

So Johnson and his neighbors, wearing 
hard-to-miss orange hats, filed out to a 
street corner knotted with drug activity. 

Armed with a video camera that Johnson 
aimed at the group and clipboards for writ- 
ing down license numbers of drive-by clients, 
the neighbors mingled for two nights among 
the dealers. 

“What in the world are all you old church 
people doing here?“ he remembers someone 
asking. 

On the third night, the puzzled dealers had 
moved a block away. So the Fairlawn Coali- 
tion split up, some occupying the original 
corner, others moving to the new site. 

Within weeks, the group had so interrupted 
business for the dealers that they left the 
area altogether. Another 12 drug-dealing lo- 
cations were rooted out the same way during 
the following year, and now the 18-square- 
block area is crystal clear,” says Johnson. 

Thus was born a concept that to date has 
swept hundreds of angry citizens into neigh- 
borhood patrols under the umbrella title of 
the Metro Orange Coalition. It is considered 
by police and anti-drug officials to be one of 
the city’s most successful ways of dealing 
with its drug crisis. 

Not a single act of violence has been re- 
ported against a patroller in two years, 
Johnson says. 

We're not on the street to confront or do 
battle. We don’t go out to pick a fight, but to 
disrupt. Our main goal is [to scare away] the 
customer” by being a lawful presence, ex- 
plains James F. Foreman, coordinator of the 
Metro Orange Coalition, the umbrella group 
that has grown to more than 100 separate 
neighborhood coalitions. 

Mr. Foreman, who has trained dozens of 
new patrols, says that the program not only 
chases crime away but builds old-fashioned 
neighborhood values. Often because neigh- 
bors scurried inside to keep out of the drug 
environment, they never met and talked. 
Now they spend several hours in the evening 
together on the street. 

Many orange hats“ interviewed on bitter- 
cold evening patrols report seeing visible 
changes within days of their activities. One 
woman, who called herself Queen Fireball.“ 
the CB radio handle she uses over patrol ra- 
dios, says that when she sees cars pull up to 
drug-dealing locations and do immediate U- 
turns, she feels her presence is having an im- 
pact. 

A universal sentiment among patrollers is 
that the police can’t keep up with the drug 
problem. 

“Evidently, the police are not going to be 
the answer or [this city’s thick activity of 
drug dealing] would not have gotten to be 
like that,“ observes Johnson. But he is quick 
to add that while “before, you saw police 
ride up and down all day and never look your 
way unless there was some incident,” the pa- 
trol groups have commanded the attention of 
police, who now help organize and train new 
patrols. 

The Metropolitan Police Department ac- 
knowledges not being able to keep up with 
the drug problem. It has responded with 
plans to operate under the new concept of 
Community Empowerment Policing (CEP). 
The concept arose in tandem with the suc- 
cess of the orange hats.“ It is aimed at re- 
turning officers to foot patrols where they 
get to know citizens, to increase police ac- 
countability to each neighborhood, and to 
begin to sort through neighborhood problems 
by referring them to the correct city agency. 

Police Capt. Gayle Stewart, who spoke re- 
cently to Johnson’s patrol group, says re- 
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gardless of what the crime statistics say, law 
enforcement has failed to stop crime since 
its inception,” But, she adds, citizens can be 
the eyes and ears“ of the police department 
“because the community can put 50 people 
out on the street and the police can’t.” 

While police officials began the pilot CEP 
program last July, it has not been imple- 
mented across the board yet and does not 
enjoy widespread support among oldline po- 
licemen who see it as a “touchy-feely” ap- 
proach. They favor a tough, law-and-order 
approach, says a source close to police de- 
partment leadership. 

While the police department may take 
time to embrace its side of the new citizen- 
policing philosophy, so too will it take time 
to catch on in the roughest, most poverty- 
striken areas, where drugs proliferate. There 
are special problems that have made the or- 
ange hat concept difficult to sell there. 

Fear of retaliation from entrenched drug 
dealers is one, says a police lieutenant who 
deals with housing projects in the Southeast 
section of town. For example, he recalls a 
witness to a drug-related murder who was so 
upset that neighbors saw police at her 
appartment that she refused to cooperate 
with them unless they took her away pub- 
licly in handcuffs. She wanted no one to 
think she was going against her drug-dealing 
neighbors. 

At Barnaby Manor, a federally subsidized 
housing complex, an orange hat patrol fal- 
tered at first for several reasons. Members 
felt one participant's family was so involved 
in drugs that she continually foiled the 
group's activities, says a resident who asked 
not to be identified. 

Another problem for that group, which 
consisted solely of single mothers, was the 
issue of child care, explains Catherine Wil- 
liams, a Barnaby Manor resident. “If you 
worked eight hours a day and you get home 
and have to walk from 7 to 9 [on patrol]! and 
still take care of the children, interest in pa- 
trols wanes, she says. 

Crime and violence was so bad at Barnaby 
Manor that employees would refuse to go 
back there, explains Marcy Marine, owner 
and president of Promaco, which manages 
the building. She says she recognized that 
there's not enough money in the world to 
make this just a police issue.“ 

So in an effort to salvage the complex, Ms. 
Marine has attempted to reorganize the pa- 
trol group by getting rid of the tenant with 
drug connections, offering the money nec- 
essary to buy hats and CB radios, and help- 
ing to organize a parent-support group. 

In some places like the Montana Terrace 
public housing complex, notorious because it 
is where former University of Maryland bas- 
ketball player Len Bias bought the cocaine 
that killed him, there is scant hope that pa- 
trols could ever find support. 

Elizabeth Richmond, who has lived there 23 
years, says there is too much fear in the 
complex to get a group started. But, as the 
sort of grande dame of the complex, she has 
shown that the spirit of the orange hats can 
work. 

She is well known there for turning in drug 
users and dealers to the police. 

They used to threaten me and I'd say, ‘Go 
ahead and do it quick. I'm not worried about 
it because I’m going home to God.“ Now she 
says she has gained their respect because 
when she walks the plazas of the complex she 
can hear the whispered warning. Here 
comes Mrs. Richmond.“ 


HEALTH CARE REFORM 


Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, I want 
to share with my colleagues three out- 
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standing articles written by Jerald R. 
Schenken, M.D., of Omaha, NE. As a 
member of the Board of Trustees of the 
American Medical Association, Dr. 
Schenken has a great deal of practical 
experience in medicine and under- 
stands how our health care delivery 
system works. He is a physician who 
also understands economics, and I am 
sure that my colleagues will agree that 
these articles make plain, good sense. 

Dr. Schenken long has been active in 
the AMA as well as the College of 
American Pathologists. In 1980, he 
served as vice chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Health Care and Service of 
the White House Conference on Aging 
and also has served on the Office of 
Technology Assessment Advisory Com- 
mittee on Physician Reimbursement. 
Dr. Schenken is currently clinical pro- 
fessor of pathology at the University of 
Nebraska College of Medicine and 
Creighton University School of Medi- 
cine. Dr. Schenken has contributed to 
several respected journals, including 
the Nebraska Medical Journal, Cancer, 
the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, Human Pathology, Ar- 
chives of Surgery, and the Internist. 

I commend Jerry Schenken’s clear 
thinking to my colleagues as the 
health care debate continues on this 
floor and throughout the country. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

HEALTH CARE REFORM: BUILD ON OUR 
STRENGTHS 
(By Jerry Schenken, M.D.) 

Optimists look at a glass 4/5ths full while 
pessimists look at it 1/5th empty. This stand- 
ard seems to dominate current discussions of 
health care reform. In our rush to deal with 
problems of access and cost, we sometimes 
tend to overlook those parts of our system 
which have contributed to what is clearly 
the best quality health care in the world. 
When we discuss change for the future (and 
change we must), we need to listen carefully 
to the creed given to all young physicians, 
i.e. no primum nocere: first do no harm. It 
therefore follows that we need to know those 
aspects of our current system which are val- 
uable and of high quality so we can assure 
that any proposal for reform tends to build 
on our strengths and fill in the gaps rather 
than convulsing our system and gambling 
that the new system which evolves will be 
better. 

Medical Education—America has the finest 
medical schools in the world. Nowhere do all 
physicians, students, and those in practice, 
receive a lifetime access to the best, most 
up-to-date medical information available as 
they do here. Worldwide, potential students 
look to America as the premiere source of 
medical education just as the world looked 
to Austria and Germany in the early 1900's. 

Facilities and Personnel—Americans have 
access to the most extensive supply of hos- 
pitals, diagnostic facilities, new technology, 
and well trained medical personnel. Al- 
though some argue that there may be an 
oversupply, the fact is that patients are sel- 
dom denied care because services and facili- 
ties are not available. 

Technology—Research and development 
lead to medical advancement from which we 
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all benefit. When I first started practice in 
1958, a diagnostic x-ray of the brain carried a 
1-2 percent mortality. Patients actually died 
from diagnostic tests. Now, painless but ex- 
pensive CAT scanners can give an almost 
science fiction-like picture of parts of the 
body which make treatments possible today 
which weren't dreamed of just several dec- 
ades ago. 

Insurance—Health insurance, both public 
and private, is currently available to about 
87 percent of all Americans. The distinction 
between protection from an unanticipated 
illness (insurance) and pre-payment for serv- 
ices which will then be most certainly used 
has been blurred. Although the costs of in- 
surance is rising rapidly, the vast majority 
of Americans have access to top quality care 
when they need it. Unfortunately, requiring 
coverage for additional services has contrib- 
uted to lack of insurance for some low in- 
come Americans. 

Choice—Most Americans choose the physi- 
cian they use, the hospital they need, and ul- 
timately make the medical care decisions 
that impact on them and their families. Pa- 
tients can, and do, voluntarily limit these 
choices by signing up for a managed care 
plan but presumably have done so by making 
an informed trade-off for something they 
value more, perhaps cheaper premiums or 
perhaps access to a multi-specialty group 
practice. 

Public focus on Health—Throughout our 
society, efforts to decrease smoking, in- 
crease exercise, participate in screening pro- 
grams, oppose abuse of drugs and alcoho! and 
support treatment and rehabilitation, etc., 
are wide spread. The public is enthralled 
with almost all aspects of health. Unfortu- 
nately, the individual follow-through has 
been less than complete; the potential for 
improvement, however, is great. 

Nation’s Health—In spite of the diversity 
of our population with all of its demo- 
graphic, socioeconomic, and cultural prob- 
lems, many measures of our nation's health 
are the best in the world. An American at 
age 70 has a better chance of living longer 
than a seventy-year-old anywhere else in the 
world. This is true of many of our age groups 
in spite of the fact that poverty, illegit- 
imacy, drugs, etc.—social and economic 
problems—contribute to our record on infant 
mortality, and to the violence and drug prob- 
lems that cause much of the mortality found 
in young Americans, especially among mi- 
norities. 

There are clearly many aspects of the 
American health care system which are out- 
standing. Every effort should be made to pre- 
serve these features while we deal with those 
troubling parts such as rapidly increasing 
costs, millions of patients who are unin- 
sured, cost shifting to employers and private 
payors, exclusion of patients because of pre- 
existing illnesses, and our wasteful medical 
liability system. 

HEALTH CARE REFORM: DIAGNOSIS OF THE 

PROBLEM 
(By Jerry Schenken, M.D.) 

I knew the instant I saw the CAT scan that 
Dad’s coma was caused by a lethal brain 
tumor. I was resolved to let him die in peace. 
Unfortunately, the Radiologist’s report, 
while agreeing that his problem was brain 
cancer, commented that there was a very re- 
mote chance that the problem was an infec- 
tion. Diagnostic surgery was recommended. I 
was no longer able to act as a physician and 
I knew it. I was a son, a relative, the one who 
had to make the difficult decision for my 
Dad who was unable to decide for himself. At 
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that time, I didn’t feel I had a choice—would 
you? After his surgery, two months of hos- 
pitalization, expensive and sometimes pain- 
ful treatments and ultimate death from an 
inoperable brain tumor, I wasn’t sure. Hind- 
sight is often 20:20—foresight is not so clear. 

Iam not alone. Many of you have had simi- 
lar difficult experiences. I present my story 
to bring focus on the many areas of concern 
and conflicts in public opinion which thus 
far have made consensus impossible and so- 
lution difficult. 

Much of the debate over health care reform 
has been driven by anxiety and fear: fear of 
loosing job related health insurance, fear 
that health insurance costs will destroy cor- 
porate profits, fear that expensive premiums 
will drive small business out-of-business, 
fear of a catastrophic illness and anxiety 
over illness of any kind by those who have 
no insurance. 

This is how I see it. 

Costs.—This nation spends about 12 per- 
cent of the GDP on Health Care. Most Amer- 
icans feel they have access to quality care. 
Unfortunately, costs are going up at 15 per- 
cent/year or greater, a rate which is not sus- 
tainable over a long term. Most people be- 
lieve some change is required. 

3rd Party Payors.—Most medical care is 
insured, either in the private sector or by a 
government program. While this has been es- 
sential to make care available and afford- 
able, it has removed both patient and physi- 
cian from direct contact with cost sensitiv- 
ity at the time services are provided. 

Uninsured.—Two thirds of those uninsured 
are employed, full-time or part-time. They 
generally get acute care, paid for by cost- 
shifting to employers and/or private payors. 
Some tend to put off routine physician vis- 
its. In addition, there may well be a group of 
Americans who are functionally uninsurable 
because of drug dependency, psychiatric con- 
ditions, alien status, felons, etc. However we 
look at it, we have a significant problem. 

Insurance.—Health insurance protects the 
public from the costs of unforeseen illnesses. 
Unfortunately, many patients use insurance 
policies as pre-payment, causing services 
some of which are not necessarily a great 
value to be increased. In addition, setting 
premiums based on the experience contrib- 
utes to the problem of people with identified 
illness being excluded from coverage at their 
time of need. Add to this mandates by states 
for specific coverage which raise premiums 
and we find that many small business and 
self employed individuals can't pay for cov- 
erage even though they could afford current 
“group” rates. 

Life Styles.—Fully one third of health care 
costs are closely related to unhealthy life 
styles, choices made by people which in- 
crease their health care costs. Much of the 
cost is paid for by the rest of us. Alcoholism, 
smoking, drug abuse, lack of exercise, obe- 
sity, violence, crime, lack of safety belts, 
etc., are all problems which can be addressed 
by individuals and free up billions of dollars 
for needed care. 

Technology.—The explosion of medical 
miracles, such as CAT scans, transplan- 
tation, artificial body parts, etc., are a direct 
response to advances in medical technology. 
Unfortunately, the capacity to provide cost- 
ly care, even when the chance of cure is 
slight, has far out-stripped society's and the 
individual's ability to deal with the choices 
and challenges they face—Who wants to deny 
a friend or relative a 10 to 1 chance? 100 to 1? 
10,000 to 122 These are the moral and ethical 
challenges that we all must face before our 
ability to provide care to the few which are 
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hopeless prevents us from providing basic 
care and thus hope to the many. 

Aging.—The American public is aging, in 
part because of the success of our health care 
system. While such measures of health as in- 
fant mortality show us in a poor light, ev- 
eryone agrees that most of its causes are so- 
cioeconomic—proverty, teenage pregnancy, 
drug abuse, etc.—and not lack of health care. 
At the other end of the spectrum, we find 
that the cost of care goes up directly with 
the patient's age. In fact, it costs over four 
times as much to care for a person over 65 as 
it does for one below that age. The success of 
our medical system in curing disease and 
prolonging life has the unintended con- 
sequence of leading to serious cost and ac- 
cess problems. 

Expectations.—Public and professional ex- 
pectations are sky-rocketing, in part because 
of our medical success and in part because of 
public exposure to medical miracles through 
personal experiences and through television 
and the print media. We all tend to expect 
cure, even when the odds are very long. 

Taxes.—Taxes are known to influence be- 
havior. Employer provided health insurance 
is a non-taxable benefit to the employee, a 
strong incentive to increase coverage, to in- 
sure more non-medical benefits, and to pro- 
mote utilization, whether necessary or not. 
Failure to allow similar tax treatment for 
out-of-pocket expenses and premiums paid 
by individuals (within certain limits) has im- 
paired innovative benefit design which would 
reward individuals for prudent choices and 
has made the net cost of those premiums 
prohibitively expensive. 

Federal Deficits and Debt.—The Federal 
government has been financing current serv- 
ices to Americans in a way prohibited in 
most states, by assuming debt to be paid in- 
perpetuity by taxes on future generations. 
The average medicare recipient currently re- 
ceives a $44,000 lifetime subsidy (in excess of 
premiums and taxes) only part of which is 
paid by federal income tax. The result is that 
the interest on the federal debt is now > $300 
billion/year and rising, using up tax revenues 
which would formerly have been spent on 
such important functions as medical re- 
search and education, immunizations, public 
health, indigent care, medicaid, etc. This 
cannot continue. 

Public Ambivalence.—Polls of public opin- 
ion show clearly that Americans like their 
health care, that they want it available to 
everyone, that they'll approve others paying 
more for expanded care but that they them- 
selves wouldn't pay much more themselves 
by taxes or otherwise to expand services to 
others. Public polls revealed approval for a 
NHI plan paid for by a 5 percent increase in 
payroll tax, but only when told that the em- 
ployer would pay“ 80 percent (4 percent). 
This response occurred in spite of the fact 
that employer-paid payroll taxes eventually 
come from employee wages foregone and, if 
the cost of an employee gets to be too great, 
employment is foregone as well. 

To solve our health care ‘‘cost-quality- 
cost” dilemmas, we have to agree that we 
are dealing with everyone’s problem and that 
everyone must participate in the solution. 
Issues must be discussed, in public, based on 
facts, without demagoguery and finger point- 
ing, and with problems and challenges clear- 
ly understood by all concerned. There can be 
no villains. We can't develop a system which 
separates us into winners and losers. Every- 
one must benefit in some meaningful way. 
HEALTH CARE REFORM: ROADMAP FOR CHANGE 

(By Jerry Schenken, M.D.) 

The goal of effective health care reform 

should be to build on the strengths of our 
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current system while we fill in the gaps, rec- 
ognizing the fiscal constraints of families, 
businesses, and tax payers. To be effective, 
changes must be viewed as meaningful, fair, 
and sensitive to the many competing agen- 
das and conflicting interests of the parties 
involved. Congress and the nation learned a 
difficult lesson when the repeal of the re- 
cently-passed Medicare Catastrophic Health 
Bill was mandated by seniors who discovered 
that their taxes were to be raised in order to 
pay for the increased benefits. 

This proposal outlines areas and makes 
suggestions for change which would appear 
to most Americans to be desirable, achiev- 
able, affordable, and acceptable. It rep- 
resents a first step toward building consen- 
sus and dealing with one of the most impor- 
tant and vexing problems of the day. 

Tax Treatment.—The federal tax system 
distorts the net effective cost of medical 
care. This has a profound effect on access 
and utilization. 

Employer provided premiums are a tax free 
benefit to the employee; Premiums paid out- 
of-pocket have only partial tax 
deductability; Out-of-pocket expenses must 
be paid with after tax dollars up to 7.5% of 
an individual's AGI. 

This disparity makes out-of-pocket pay- 
ments have almost twice the effective cost of 
those covered by insurance, producing a sub- 
stantial incentive to force many routine 
services into insurance packages and run up 
costs. Why shouldn’t employees resist more 
out-of-pocket payments when this change 
doubles their cost? Equalizing the tax treat- 
ment will permit changes in benefit pack- 
ages so that the deductibles and out-of-pock- 
et payments can be eliminated or made to 
have the same marginal cost. Coupled with 
rollover provisions, insurance market re- 
forms, and benefit design changes, uniform 
tax treatment holds the hope for responsible 
cost containment and meaningful reform. 

Use or Lose it.—IRS regulations currently 
requires that all tax sheltered employer pro- 
vided benefits be used in that year or they 
are lost to the employee. Shouldn't the bene- 
fits be the property of the employee? If they 
could be rolled over“, medical benefit plans 
could be designed with a high deductible, all 
of which was covered by a section 125-type“ 
self-funded plan. Any left unused would re- 
vert to the employee and then could be used 
for the next year’s premiums, for other cov- 
erage such as disability, for an IRA, etc., all 
at no additional cost to the employer. 

Small Insurance Market.—Allowing small 
businesses and individuals to form groups for 
the purpose of obtaining health insurance at 
group rates is an actuarily sound method to 
make affordable policies to many who cur- 
rently can’t afford the high premiums of in- 
dividual policies. Reforms of insurance regu- 
lations are needed to accomplish these goals. 

Benefit Design.—Health lifestyles and 
early disease detection has been shown to 
save lives, reduce days lost from work, and 
save money. With proper insurance market 
reform, employees who meet specified health 
objectives, participate in medical screening, 
stop smoking, etc., can be rewarded with 
lower premiums, incentive payments, etc. 
Experience of many business plans strongly 
suggest that employees respond to reason- 
able preventive medicine requirements. 

Mandated Benefit.—Most states dictate the 
types of coverage which must be covered by 
insurers when they sell policies in the state. 
This has increased the cost of insurance and, 
in part, stimulated the increase in ERISA- 
qualified employer-based self insurance cov- 
erage which are exempt from those man- 
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dates. Repeal of state mandates will level 
the playing field and make a basic insurance 
package available to most patients at an af- 
fordable cost. 

Community Rating.—Experience rating, 
that is relating the cost of premiums to the 
medical cost experience of individuals and 
groups has created, in part, our problems 
with exclusions based on pre-existing ill- 
nesses, high premium costs for small busi- 
ness, and/or lack of portability when employ- 
ees change jobs. Within certain limits, a 
move back toward a system where premiums 
in a community have limited variation 
among insureds can eliminate most if not all 
of these problems. 

Uninsured.—By developing basic benefit 
insurance package and providing a refund- 
able tax credit to lower income individuals 
and families for its purchase, we can eco- 
nomically enable those uninsured who are 
employed (about % of the total) to have ac- 
cess to affordable health insurance. The 
voucher system proposed by President Bush 
is a similar approach. However, there will 
still remain a group of people who will be 
difficult to insure under any circumstances. 
Some type of safety net proposal is needed 
while these situations are handled. Support 
of our metropolitan county hospitals is a 
good start. In addition, Medicaid reform with 
a “by-in feature“ for some low income pa- 
tients should also be considered. 

Liability.—The current medical liability 
system provides little recovery for meritori- 
ous claimants and increases health care 
costs by forcing extensive practice of defen- 
sive medicine. Many of the numerous propos- 
als which encourage early settlement, clar- 
ify options, limit non-economic damages, 
and correct other abuses deserve consider- 
ation. Vice President Quayle’s Competitive- 
ness Council has made many good rec- 
ommendations. Congress should act on them. 

Medicare.—Medicare should be restruc- 
tured so that it is actuarily sound, follows 
insurance principles, introduces a reasonable 
stop-loss, maintains intergenerational eq- 
uity, and introduces reasonable cost contain- 
ment features. The country can not live with 
the possibility that the Medicare trust funds 
will be bankrupt in the early part of the 2lst 
century. 

Health Promotion.—Employers, insurers, 
governmental bodies, and individuals need to 
be encouraged to exercise, watch their 
weight, avoid drug abuse, participate in pre- 
ventive health and screening programs, wear 
seat belts, avoid smoking, etc. These are all 
areas where everyone involved will benefit 
from individual participation. People have to 
take on-going responsibility for their good 
health—one day, those who don't will not be 
able to make the rest of us pay. 

Cost Containment.—Tort reform to reduce 
the costs of defensive medicine, benefit de- 
sign to make patients and providers more 
cost conscious, medical practice parameters 
which help physicians provide only necessary 
care, managed care programs, and living 
wills are examples of workable methods of 
making costs reasonable while limiting out- 
side interference in the practice of medicine. 
Price fixing and political budget fixes are 
not the answer. Just look at the other places 
government has tried them. 

These proposals are consistent with our 
goal of building on strengths and filling in 
the gaps. They expand opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities of the private sector and do 
not move control of health care to a bureau- 
cratically controlled taxpayer-financed pro- 
gram. We all need to exercise great care that 
in our drive to provide a workable system, 
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we remember always: no primum nocere 
(first do no harm!) 


TRIBUTE TO ROBERT SKIFF— 
PRESIDENT OF CHAMPLAIN COL- 
LEGE, BURLINGTON, VT 


Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, it is 
hard to believe, at times, that Vermont 
is as small a state as it is. Especially in 
the area of higher education, Ver- 
mont’s impact on the Nation has long 
exceeded its modest acreage. 

Virtually every geographic area of 
the State has a first-rate institution of 
higher education, from the vales of 
Bennington, to the mountains of Marl- 
boro, to the fields of Middlebury, to the 
wilds of the Kingdom to the great hill- 
side that overlooks fair Lake Cham- 
plain at Burlington. 

Champlain College once was a little 
brother to the more considerable insti- 
tutions of the greater Burlington area. 
No longer. Under the leadership of Rob- 
ert A. Skiff, Champlain College has 
grown into a nationally-recognized in- 
stitution of higher education. 

And as it has grown in size, excel- 
lence and importance, so too has the 
loveliness of its campus increased. 
That is no small wonder and is but one 
measure of the tremendous accom- 
plishments of President Skiff's 15 years 
of leadership. 

“If you stand still, you step back- 
wards,” is the way one long-time sup- 
porter of Champlain College recently 
summarized Robert Skiff’s leadership. 
Those words were spoken by a person 
most familiar to the U.S. Senate, the 
widow of Vermont’s long-time Senator 
George D. Aiken. Lola Aiken, a mem- 
ber of Champlain’s board, said recently 
that during his presidency, Champlain 
College has gone right straight up.“ 

Dr. Skiff, a native Vermonter, has 
been involved in education for more 
than three decades, as a student, high 
school teacher, college instructor, dean 
of students, college vice president, col- 
lege trustee, college president and in- 
fluential official of many educational 
organizations. 

During his presidency, Champlain 
has grown from 860 to 1,400 day stu- 
dents, from 21 to 28 academic majors, 
from 16 to 28 college-owned buildings. 

His imaginative new programs, from 
computer camps to an insurance insti- 
tute, have provided young people of the 
Nation with new learning opportunities 
and Vermonters with new job opportu- 
nities. 

And all the while, the college has 
been placed on a more firm financial 
footing. 

As Champlain has grown, it has 
gracefully expanded into some of the 
older and more lovely great homes on 
the Burlington hillside. And when it 
opted for the new, the buildings have 
blended gracefully into the tree-shaded 
streets that command that wonderous 
view of the great lake that gave the 
school its name. 
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So the college’s thriving and success- 
ful campus lives in deep harmony with 
its surroundings, one of Vermont's 
lovely places. It is the Vermont way 
and it has well been exemplified by Dr. 
Robert Skiff in his remarkable career 
of leadership of his college, Champlain 
College. 


SANCTIONS ON THE SERBIAN 
GOVERNMENT 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President. 
today the Senate voted to impose sanc- 
tions on the Government of Serbia in 
the hopes that these sanctions might 
help end the bloodshed in Bosnia- 
Hercegovina. Mr. President, we must 
act to help end this fighting. The beau- 
tiful and peaceful cities of Sarajevo, 
Mostar, and others, are being reduced 
to rubble. Many noncombatants—in- 
cluding women and children—are being 
killed. Negotiations and peacekeeping 
efforts to date have failed. 

The Senate is aware, of course, that 
this conflict is complex. No ethnic 
group in the former State of Yugo- 
slavia has escaped unscathed. And the 
people of Serbia, too, have suffered. 

I know that many Serbs are deeply 
disturbed by the continuing violence 
and oppose it wholeheartedly. This leg- 
islation is not aimed at the Serbian 
people. Indeed. It is a sad legacy of to- 
talitarian control in the former Yugo- 
slavia that the people of Serbia have 
all too little control over the actions of 
their government and armed forces. 
Unfortunately, these sanctions cannot 
be fashioned with such precision that 
they strike at the government of Ser- 
bia and the instruments of state power. 
And while there have been abuses and 
suffering on all sides, it is the judg- 
ment of impartial observers that it is 
the Government of Serbia which is—di- 
rectly or indirectly—primarily respon- 
sible for continuing the violence now 
raging in Bosnia. We look forward to 
the day that Serbia is a democratic 
state with a Government committed to 
living in peace with its neighbors. But 
we cannot allow the bloodshed to con- 
tinue while we wait for that day to ar- 
rive. 

———— 


YUGOSLAVIA SANCTIONS ACT OF 
1992 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will now 
proceed to the consideration of S. 2743, 
which the clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

A bill (S. 2743) to deter and punish aggres- 
sion against the newly independent countries 
of the defunct Socialist Federal Republic of 
Yugoslavia, and to promote human rights 
within the newly constituted Republic of 
Yugoslavia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the bill is deemed 
read three times and the question is on 
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passage of the bill. The yeas and nays 
have been ordered. The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

Mr. FORD. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. BENTSEN] is nec- 
essarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber 
who desire to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 99, 
nays 0, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 104 Leg.] 


YEAS—99 
Adams Fowler Mikulski 
Akaka Garn Mitchell 
Baucus Glenn Moynihan 
Biden Gore Murkowski 
Bingaman Gorton Nickles 
Bond Graham Nunn 
Boren Gramm Packwood 
Bradley Grassley Pell 
Breaux Harkin Pressler 
Brown Hatch Pryor 
Bryan Hatfield Reid 
Bumpers Heflin Rlegle 
Burdick Helms Robb 
Burns Hollings Rockeſeller 
Byrd Inouye th 
Chafee Jeffords Rudman 
Coats Johnston Sanford 
Cochran Kassebaum Sarbanes 
Cohen Kasten Sasser 
Conrad Kennedy Seymour 
Craig Kerrey Shelby 
Cranston Kerry Simon 
D'Amato Kohl Simpson 
Danforth Lautenberg Smith 
Daschle Leahy Specter 
DeConcini Levin Stevens 
Dixon Lieberman Symms 
Dodd Lott Thurmond 
Dole Lugar Wallop 
Domenici Mack Warner 
Durenberger McCain Wellstone 
Exon McConnell Wirth 
Ford Metzenbaum Wofford 
NAYS—0 
NOT VOTING—1 
Bentsen 


So the bill (S. 2743) was passed, as fol- 
lows: 
S. 2743 


SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This act may be cited as The Yugoslavia 
Sanctions Act of 1992". 

SEC, 2. FINDINGS. 

The Congress finds: 

(1) Yugoslavia, a state in existence since 
December 1, 1918, is dissolved; 

(2) Croatia and Bosnia-Hercegovina have 
voted in democratic elections to be inde- 
pendent nations and have achieved inter- 
national recognition; 

(3) Serbia and Montenegro have con- 
stituted themselves as the Federal Republic 
of Yugoslavia, a state which has not 
achieved international recognition, and 
which is not the successor state to the dis- 
solved Socialist Federal Republic of Yugo- 
slavia; 

(4) The newly constituted state of Yugo- 
Slavia is engaged in a war of aggression 
against Bosnia-Hercegovina; 

(5) Acting through government controlled 
militias, paramilitary groups, and the Yugo- 
slav Federal Army, the newly constituted 
state of Yugoslavia is killing thousands of 
residents of Bosnia-Hercegovina, is driving 
hundreds of thousands of residents of Bosnia- 
Hercegovina from their homes, is destroying 
the cities and villages of Bosnia- 
Hercegovina, including such culturally and 
historically important places as Sarajevo 
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and Mostar, and is interfering with humani- 
tarian relief efforts in Bosnia-Hercegovina; 

(6) Serbia and Montenegro, prior to form- 
ing the new state of Yugoslavia, had engaged 
in a war of aggression against Croatia; and 
the new state of Yugoslavia, acting through 
government controlled militias and para- 
military groups, continues to occupy ille- 
gally territory of the sovereign nation of 
Croatia; 

(7) Two million Albanians in the province 
of Kosova have been denied many basic 
human rights, are subject to Serbian im- 
posed martial law, have been denied illegally 
their right to self-government, and have 
been subject to violence and killings by the 
Serbian authorities; and 

(8) The international boundaries between 
the independent countries of the former 
Yugoslavia are the same as the internal bor- 
ders among the constituent republics of the 
former Yugoslavia as specified in the 1974 
Yugoslav Federal Constitution (except with 
regard to the border between Serbia and 
Montenegro) and cannot be altered without 
the consent of all countries concerned. 

SEC. 3. DEFINITIONS, 

As used hereinafter in this act: 

(a) “Yugoslavia” shall mean the Federa- 
tion of Montenegro and Serbia constituted 
on April 27, 1992, a state that has not been 
granted international recognition and that is 
not the successor to the former Yugoslavia; 
and 

(b) “Former Yugoslavia” shall mean the 
state established on December 1, 1918 and 
last formally known as the Socialist Federal 
Republic of Yugoslavia. 

SEC. 4. RESTRICTION ON ASSISTANCE TO YUGO- 
SLAVIA. 

(a) RESTRICTION ON ASSISTANCE.—Unless 
the conditions of section 7(a) are certified by 
the President to have been met, no United 
States assistance (including funds appro- 
priated before the date of enactment of this 
Act) may be furnished to Yugoslavia. 

(b) DEFINITION.—For the purposes of this 
section, the term United States assistance” 
means assistance of any kind that is pro- 
vided by grant, loan, lease, credit, guaranty, 
or insurance, or by any other means, by any 
agency or instrumentality of the United 
States Government to any foreign country, 
including— 

(1) assistance under the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 (including programs under title 
IV of chapter 2 of part I of such Act); 

(2) sales, credits, and guaranties under the 
Arms Export Control Act; 

(3) sales under title I or III and donations 
under title II of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 of 
nonfood commodities; 

(4) other financing programs of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation for export sales of 
nonfood commodities; and 

(5) financing under the Export-Import 
Bank Act of 1945. 

SEC. 5. Si ley OF MULTINATIONAL ASSIST- 


Unless the conditions of Section 7(a) are 
certified by the President to have been met, 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall instruct 
the United States executive directors of the 
International Monetary Fund, the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment, the European Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development and the International 
Development Association to vote against 
any loan or other utilization of the funds of 
their respective institutions to Yugoslavia. 
SEC. 6. SUSPENSION OF AIR TRAVEL. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Unless the conditions of 
Section 7(a) are certified by the President to 
have been met— 
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(1) the President shall direct the Secretary 
of Transportation to revoke the right of any 
air carrier designated by the Government of 
the former Yugoslavia under the air trans- 
portation agreement between the United 
States and the former Yugoslavia to provide 
service to Yugoslavia. 

(2) the Secretary of State shall terminate 
so much of that agreement as relates to 
Yugoslavia in accordance with the provisions 
of that agreement; 

(3) upon termination of those provisions, 
the Secretary of Transportation shall pro- 
hibit any aircraft of a foreign air carrier 
owned, directly or indirectly, by Yugoslavia 
from engaging in air transportation with re- 
spect to the United States; and 

(4) the Secretary of Transportation shall 
provide for such exceptions from the prohibi- 
tion contained in paragraph (3) as the Sec- 
retary considers necessary to provide for 
emergencies in which the safety of an air- 
craft or its crew or passengers is threatened. 

(b) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the terms aircraft“, air transpor- 
tation“, and “foreign air carrier“ have 
meanings given those terms in Section 101 of 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 (49 U.S.C. 
1301). 

SEC. 7. CONDITIONS, 

(a) The conditions referred to in Sections 4, 
5, and 6 of this act are: 

(1) that Yugoslavia is not waging a war of 
military aggression against any other coun- 


try; 

(2) that Yugoslavia is not supporting di- 
rectly or indirectly, any military unit, mili- 
tia, or paramilitary organization in any 
other country; 

(3) that Yugoslavia is not occupying any 
territory of another country and is not as- 
sisting forces occupying the territory of an- 
other country; 

(4) that Yugoslavia recognizes as inter- 
national borders the borders of Croatia, 
Bosnia-Hercegovina, and Macedonia as speci- 
fied in the 1974 Yugoslav Federal Constitu- 
tion and as existed on December 31, 1984; 

(5) that Yugoslavia or forces loyal to or 
controlled by Yugoslavia are not interfering 
with United Nations peacekeeping oper- 
ations or with international observer mis- 
sions or with humanitarian relief efforts; and 

(6) that Yugoslavia is not engaged in a pat- 
tern of systematic violations of human 
rights within its borders. 

(b) Whenever the President determines 
that the conditions of subsection (a) have 
been met, he shall so certify in writing to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and the Chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations of the Senate. 

SEC. 8. POLICY ON SUCCESSION, 

The independent countries of the former 
Yugoslavia shall be severally and collec- 
tively the heirs to the assets and liabilities 
of the former Yugoslavia. Treaties and other 
international agreements between the Unit- 
ed States and the former Yugoslavia shall be 
deemed applicable to the independent coun- 
tries of the former Yugoslavia, except where 
the President determines otherwise. 

SEC. 9. POLICY ON RECOGNITION. 

It is the sense of the Congress that the 
President should not recognize Yugoslavia 
until it has met the conditions in Section 6, 
and that the President should enter into ne- 
gotiations with the independent countries of 
the former Yugoslavia to insure an equitable 
distribution of the diplomatic property in 
the United States among all the successor 
states. 

SEC. 10. MULTILATERAL SANCTIONS. 

The Congress urges the President to nego- 

tiate comprehensive multilateral sanctions 
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pursuant to the provisions of Chapter 7 of 
the United Nations Charter, including an 
embargo on the shipment of oil, against 
Yugoslavia as long as Yugoslavia is support- 
ing acts of military agrression against 
Bosnia-Hercegovina. The Congress further 
urges the President to oppose Yugoslavia’s 
aggression in all appropriate international 
fora. 


SEC. 11. SANCTIONS ON OTHER COUNTRIES OF 
THE FORMER YUGOSLAVIA. 


The President shall apply the sanctions 
contained in Sections 4, 5 and 6 to any other 
independent country of the former Yugo- 
slavia which he determines is engaged, di- 
rectly or indirectly, in military aggression 
against a neighbor for the prupose of chang- 
ing its boundaries. 

SEC. 12. HUMANITARIAN ASSISTANCE. 

It is the sense of the Congress that the 
President should take steps so that adequate 
humanitarian assistance reaches needy peo- 
ple in Bosnia-Hercegovina. 


——— 


DIRE EMERGENCY SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS, FISCAL YEAR 
1992 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will now resume consideration of 
the supplemental appropriations bill, 
which the clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 5132) making dire emergency 
supplemental appropriations for disaster as- 
sistance to meet urgent needs because of ca- 
lamities such as those which occurred in Los 
Angeles and Chicago, for the fiscal year end- 
ing September 30, 1992, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill. ' 


Pending: 

Hatfield (for Nickles) Amendment No. 1851, 
to waive the provisions of the Davis-Bacon 
Act and the Service Contract Act of 1965 
with respect to any construction or repair 
project which receives financial assistance 
under this Act. 

Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may speak 
as in morning business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


— — 


DROUGHT 


Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I have 
come to the floor of the Senate today 
to urge the Congress, President Bush, 
and the USDA to act quickly to pro- 
vide disaster relief to farmers and 
ranchers who suffer natural disaster 
this year. 

Unfortunately, severe drought is al- 
ready plaguing many Midwestern and 
Western States this spring. Con- 
sequently, we must prepare now to re- 
spond to a disaster which appears to be 
inevitable. 

Congress must begin to hold hearings 
and put together legislation to author- 
ize disaster relief for 1992. 

I urge President Bush to use the au- 
thority which Congress provided for in 
the dire emergency supplemental ap- 
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propriations bill late last November, to 
make available $755 million to cover 
agriculture losses which occur in 1992. 
All the President must do is officially 
request this money and it will be made 
available. 

And I urge the USDA to work to 
make its disaster programs available 
to farmers and ranchers as quickly as 
possible after they are requested, and 
to be sure that they contain few re- 
strictions. 

Unfortunately, it appears that it may 
be necessary to take these actions very 
soon to cover agriculture losses due to 
natural disasters. 

Unless Montana and surrounding 
States get some rain in the next sev- 
eral weeks, all indications show that 
we are well on our way to experiencing 
one of the worst droughts in history. 

Montana had very little snow accu- 
mulation last winter, and so far has 
had very little rain this spring. With- 
out rain, Montana farmers and ranch- 
ers are largely dependent on runoff 
from snowpack for their water supply 
throughout the summer months. In 
fact, about 70 percent of Montana’s 
yearly water supply is from snowmelt. 

Unfortunately, because there was so 
little snow accumulation, there is not 
much snowmelt. And the little that ex- 
ists is melting 4 to 6 weeks ahead of 
normal. Early snowmelt has caused a 
number of rivers to peak with early 
runoff. These rivers are now dropping 
off and are expected to be unable to 
supply sufficient water later this sum- 
mer. For example, in early May, data 
from the U.S. Geological Survey 
showed that the Missouri River’s aver- 
age flow was over 7.000 cubic feet per 
second near Helena. Just last week, the 
flow had dropped to just under 3,800 
cubic feet per second. 

The Survey considers the low flow 
level to be an indicator of how low the 
Missouri’s headwater rivers are run- 
ning and how much of the mountain 
snowpack already has melted. Runoff 
into the Tiber Reservoir was about 56 
percent of normal during April. It is 
running at about 29 percent of normal, 
the second lowest on record, during 
May. Precipitation in the Columbia 
River Basin is down 65 to 70 percent. 
Snow water in the Missouri River 
Basin is down an average of 58 percent 
from last year. The Yellowstone River 
Basin is running at about 65 percent of 
normal. The Hungry Horse Reservoir is 
predicted to fall 20 to 40 feet short of 
filling this summer. This reservoir has 
failed to reach full capacity only five 
times in its history. This summer may 
be the sixth. 

This situation, coupled with fore- 
casts of above average heat and below 
average rain over the summer months 
spells disaster for Montana’s farmers 
and ranchers. The Governor of Mon- 
tana recently identified 34 of Mon- 
tana’s 56 counties which are at high 
risk for drought. Those counties in- 
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clude: Beaverhead, Big Horn, Blaine, 
Broadwater, Carbon, Cascade, 
Chouteau, Deer Lodge, Fergus, Flat- 
head, Gallatin, Glacier, Granite, Hill, 
Jefferson, Judith Basin, Lewis and 
Clark, Lake, Liberty, Lincoln, Madi- 
son, Meagher, Missoula, Phillips, 
Pondera, Powell, Ravalli, Rosebud, Sil- 
ver Bow, Teton, Toole, Treasure Val- 
ley, and Yellowstone. 

Consequently, Congress, President 
Bush and the USDA must take appro- 
priate steps now to be sure that disas- 
ter assistance is expedited as soon as it 
is needed. That is why I am here on the 
floor of the Senate today. I am here to 
put Congress, President Bush, and the 
USDA on notice that a natural disaster 
is brewing that will need to be ad- 
dressed. With a cooperative effort, we 
can make this disaster a little more 
bearable for our farmers and ranchers. 

I will work hard to ensure that Con- 
gress does its part. Today, I am sending 
a letter to the distinguished chairman 
of the Senate Agriculture Committee 
requesting that he hold hearings on the 
drought situation as soon as they can 
be scheduled. I am also organizing a 
drought forum in Montana which will 
be held in Great Falls near the end of 
June. The purpose of the forum will be 
to discuss the extent and effect of the 
drought, and the various forms of as- 
sistance which are available. Partici- 
pants will include farmers and ranch- 
ers; and Federal, State, and local offi- 
cials. 

I will invite Federal officials who live 
and work here in the Washington area 
out to Montana to participate in the 
forum, and to tour some of the drought 
stricken areas so they can see first 
hand the kind of devastation drought 
can bring to agriculture producers. It 
is important to get these people out be- 
yond the beltwaly and into the real 
world so that they can make decisions 
which will make sense for agriculture. 

After the hearings and forum have 
been conducted, I will work with the 
chairman and my other colleagues on 
the Agriculture Committee to draft 
disaster relief legislation. 

But in addition to congressional ac- 
tion, farmers and ranchers are also re- 
lying on President Bush and the USDA 
to do their parts. 

They are authorized to take a num- 
ber of important actions to address the 
situation prior to congressional action. 

I have sent a letter to President Bush 
urging him to act quickly and free up 
the $755 million which Congress appro- 
priated last year for disaster relief. 
This money will be critical to helping 
Montana’s farmers and ranchers sur- 
vive the drought until Congress is able 
to appropriate additional funds. I must 
also emphasize how critical it is that 
all USDA disaster programs be made 
available to farmers as quickly as pos- 
sible after they are requested, and con- 
tain as few restrictions as possible. 

These programs include the Emer- 
gency Feed Program, the Farmer’s 
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Home Administration Emergency Loan 
Program, and emergency haying and 
grazing programs. 

We must avoid a recurrence of what 
happened in 1990 when the USDA made 
some of these programs available to 
some Montana counties and other pro- 
grams available to other counties. 
Often, when programs were made avail- 
able, they were approved so long after 
they were requested and were burdened 
with so many restrictions that they 
were of limited use to anyone. For ex- 
ample, in 1990, Roosevelt County ap- 
plied for the emergency haying and 
grazing program 6 weeks before it was 
finally approved by the USDA. 

My staff was forced to resort to 
phoning the Department of Agriculture 
several times a day to get them to 
move on Roosevelt County’s applica- 
tion. 

Mr. President, Montana ranchers 
can’t wait for 6 weeks to feed their cat- 
tle. To make matters worse, when the 
Department finally approved the appli- 
cation, the restrictions placed on land 
that could be hayed and grazed were so 
severe that the program was virtually 
useless. The USDA told Montana 
ranchers that they may hay and graze 
their CRP land only if they own cattle, 
but they may not hay or graze it if 
they do not own cattle. 

This restriction made little sense. 
Many ranchers who own cattle do not 
have land in CRP. In such a case, a 
rancher should be able to graze his cat- 
tle on his neighbor’s CRP land and pay 
him for it. In an effort to prevent this 
type of action from recurring, I have 
requested a meeting with USDA offi- 
cials in my office to discuss implemen- 
tation of the relevant emergency pro- 
grams this year. 

Finally, Mr. President, it seems to 
me that if we Americans can spend bil- 
lions of dollars bailing out our savings 
and loan institutions, and hundreds of 
millions of dollars to repair damage 
caused by the disturbances in Los An- 
geles, we can also make sure that farm- 
ers who suffer natural disasters get the 
full benefit of current emergency pro- 
grams and additional disaster pay- 
ments to cover their losses. 

Our farmers and ranchers provide all 
Americans with the highest quality 
food and fiber in the world. There is 
nothing they can do about the whims 
of Mother Nature. When Mother Nature 
decides to cause natural disasters, we 
must be sure that farmers and ranchers 
are adequately protected. 

I urge my colleagues to join with me 
to ensure that such protection is read- 
ily available. 


DIRE EMERGENCY SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS, FISCAL YEAR 
1992 
The Senate continued with the con- 

sideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma. 
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AMENDMENT NO. 1851 

Mr NICKLES. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment at the desk and I ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question is the Nickles amend- 
ment No. 1851. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as is necessary. 

Mr. President, this amendment is 
very simple. It says: 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law * * * the Davis-Bacon Act * * * and the 
Service Contract Act * * * shall not apply to 
any construction or repair project which re- 
ceives financial assistance under this act. 

Whether this act is going to be $500 
million, $600 million or $2 billion, I per- 
sonally do not think that the Davis- 
Bacon law of 1935, should apply to 
funds in the act for two reasons: 

First, the wage rates mandated by 
Davis-Bacon are exorbitant, expensive, 
and waste a lot of money. With the 
evergrowing budget deficit, I do not 
think we should be wasting money. 

Second, and more importantly, I 
think that this law hurts those that 
this act is seeking to help. This act dis- 
criminates against the many people in 
Los Angeles who are unemployed. 

The unemployment rate in Los Ange- 
les County in 1991 was 27.6 percent 
amongst blacks, 22.1 percent amongst 
the Hispanic, and 21 percent amongst 
whites. The unemployment rate is al- 
most one out of five persons are out of 
work, and yet, because of Davis-Bacon, 
a law that says the Federal Govern- 
ment will set the wage rates for any 
construction project above $2,000. 
These wage rates are set so high that 
the unskilled and unemployed will 
never get a job. I think we need to 
change that. 

So, if we are going to have an urgent 
supplemental, if we are going to pass a 
bill that is going to help the people of 
the riot torn areas of Los Angeles and 
maybe Chicago, we should exempt 
them from this law that keeps them 
from working. If we do not pass this 
amendment, we are telling the unem- 
ployed and unskilled of Los Angeles 
County, Lou are not going to be able 
to get a job to rebuild those stores, to 
rebuild the buildings, to fix the build- 
ings, to repair the buildings in your 
community.“ The fact is without this 
amendment they will not get a job. A 
contractor will not hire them because 
of the Davis-Bacon Act. 

Mr. President, you might say, why. 
The reason is because right now in Los 
Angeles County, if you are going to do 
unskilled or entry level work such as 
cleaning, general construction labor, 
general cleanup, landscaping, traffic 
control, or window washing; the price 
is too high. The workers who perform 
any of the jobs I just listed make $19.86 
an hour plus $9.63 an hour fringe bene- 
fits, for a total wage compensation 
package of $29.49 under the wage scale 
set by Davis-Bacon. 
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Another example, a brush painter in 
Los Angeles County gets $20.70 plus 
$5.94 in fringe benefits. We are talking 
about compensation in excess of $26 an 
hour. A drywall finisher receives a lit- 
tle over $27 an hour. And I could go on 
and on, but the majority of these wage 
rates for unskilled labor are in the 
range of $25 to $30 an hour. 

According to the unemployments I 
mentioned earlier, one-fourth of the 
population in Los Angeles County, over 
one-fourth that is black does not have 
a job. We are telling them you cannot 
have a job unless it pays $25 an hour to 
fix these buildings that have been de- 
stroyed or damaged or burned.” I think 
that is a crime and it needs to be 
changed. 

The Davis-Bacon Act, which was 
passed in 1935, discriminates. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I will enter into the RECORD an 
article from the Wall Street Journal 
dated June 25, 1990. The title of the ar- 


ticle is ‘‘Davis-Bacon: Racist Then, 
Racist Now.“ I will read a couple of 
highlights. 

It says: 


Thus, any laborer who does not have the 
skills to command union scale is frozen out 
of these jobs. Typically, those frozen out are 
black or Hispanic. 

It goes on to say: 

Despite all the civil rights laws on the 
books today, little has changed. According 
to Ralph C. Thomas III, executive director of 
the National Association of Minority Con- 
tractors, ‘The law in its current form is poi- 
son to minority contractors [and to] minor- 
ity employment in general. The law 
stifles the minority contractors’ efforts to 
not only hire as many minority workers as 
possible, but it also hinders minority con- 
tractor efforts to introduce new workers to 
the construction field.“ 

Mary Nelson, director of Bethel New Life 
Inc., a church-affiliated social service orga- 
nization in Chicago, has found that Davis- 
Bacon adds as much as 25% to her total 
budget and often prevents her from using the 
local unskilled poor to help refurbish the 
projects they themselves live in. 

The purpose of this act is to try to 
refurbish, restore, and rebuild sections 
in Los Angeles and Chicago. And, if 
this is our goal, certainly we ought to 
employ as many people as possible in 
the area who are seeking employment. 

This bill we are considering provides 
$700 million for employment training. 
How in the world can we say we are 
going to appropriate $700 million in 
employment training assistance but 
not allow those we are training to 
work in a job to help restore and re- 
build their community? That is ludi- 
crous. For those people who stand up 
on the floor of the Senate and decry 
the decline of our urban areas, the de- 
cline of our cities, the need to improve 
job programs, should support this 
amendment, so we can say, Lou can 
work in these projects to rebuild your 
community.“ Maybe that job will only 
pay $8 an hour; maybe it is $12 an hour. 
But getting that job is ultimately vi- 
tally important, and by our leaving the 
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Davis-Bacon threshold, they will not 
get the job at all. 

The 25 percent unemployed get frus- 
trated. They often end up losing self- 
esteem, probably dependent on govern- 
ment welfare, and then many times, as 
we have seen in L.A., we see a lot of vi- 
olence, we see a lot of crime committed 
on other people, innocent people who 
are trying to make a living and who 
pay taxes. 

Mr. President, I think this is the vi- 
tally important issue. I wish there 
were not a law on the book that says, 
right now, if you are going to work on 
Federal construction projects, you 
have to pay wage rates far in excess of 
what the prevailing wage rate in the 
private sector. The Davis-Bacon Act 
wastes millions of dollars a year. The 
Federal Government could probably 
save well over $1 billion to $1.5 billion 
if we repeal Davis-Bacon. I do not have 
the votes to repeal it, or I would do it. 
But we ought to at least, not have it 
apply to this act. Unless we adopt this 
amendment, many unemployed individ- 
uals will not be able to get a job, they 
will not qualify by Davis-Bacon hiring 
requirements that mandate that they 
be paid $25 or $30 an hour to do manual 
labor in many of these cases. Congress 
can fix that by adopting this amend- 
ment. I hope that my colleagues will. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD the 
Wall Street Journal article to which I 
referred. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, June 25, 1990) 
DAVIS-BACON: RACIST THEN, RACIST NOW 
(By Scott Alan Hodge) 

Two years before the 1964 Civil Rights Act 
was passed, local construction unions in 
Washngton, D.C., prevented black elec- 
tricians from working on one of the capital’s 
premiere building projects: the Rayburn 
House Office Building. This week in that 
very same building the House Subcommittee 
on Labor Standards will be working on legis- 
lation that will perpetuate discrimination in 
the construction industry. Instead, that leg- 
islation should be repealed, once and for all. 

At issue is the 1931 Davis-Bacon Act. 
Davis-Bacon requires contractors to pay all 
workers on federally funded construction 
projects valued at more than $2,000 the pre- 
vailing wage“ for that type of work, as de- 
termined by the U.S. Department of Labor. 
In practice, the Labor Department uses local 
union wage scales as a proxy for the pre- 
vailing wage.“ Thus, any laborer who does 
not have the skills to command union scale 
is frozen out of these jobs. Typically, those 
frozen out are black or Hispanic. 

The original supporters of the law could 
not have hoped for more-because, as the his- 
torical record shows, Davis-Bacon was writ- 
ten to prevent black workers, mostly from 
the South, from competing with the North- 
ern construction trades. 

So far, debate on Davis-Bacon has focused 
primarily on its costs, the estimated $1.5 bil- 
lion it costs U.S. taxpayers to pay union 
scale when qualified workers are available at 
lower rates. But that complaint avoids the 
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rea) evil of Davis-Bacon: discrimination 
against black Americans. 

The original Davis-Bacon Act was drafted 
in 1927 by New York Rep. Robert Bacon after 
an Alabama contractor won the bid to build 
a federal hospital in Bacon’s district. As 
Bacon reported at the first hearing on his 
bill, The bid. . . was let to a firm from Ala- 
bama who brought some thousand non-union 
laborers from Alabama into Long Island, 
N. V., into my congressional district.“ What 
he meant, of course is that many of the 
workers were black—and willing to work for 
less than local building tradesmen. 

Bacon’s complaints brought a knowing 
smile from Georgia Rep. William Upshaw, 
who commented: "You will not think that a 
Southern man is more than human if he 
smiles over the fact of your reaction to that 
real problem you are confronted with in any 
community with a superabundance or large 
aggregation of Negro labor.“ 

Four years later during the floor debate on 
the bill, Alabama Rep. Miles Allgood echoed 
Upshaw’s sentiments: ‘That contractor has 
cheap colored labor .. and it is labor of 
that sort that is in competition with white 
labor. . . . This bill has merit... it is very 
important that we enact this measure.“ 

There was little difference between the 
language of Reps. Upshaw and Allgood and 
the language of an 1857 petition from white 
tradesmen to the Atlanta city council, “We, 
the undersigned, would respectfully rep- 
resent . . . that there exists in the city of 
Atlanta a number of men who. . . are of no 
benefit to the city. We refer to Negro me- 
chanics (who). . . can afford to underbid the 
regular resident mechanics ... to their 
great injury. .. . We most respectfully re- 
quest [the council] afford such protection to 
the resident mechanics.” 

Blacks dominated the skilled trades in the 
South after emancipation: In some trades 
there were five times as many black workers 
as whites, according to one estimate. In re- 
sponse, white workers used every political 
tool available to restrain black competition. 
In some cases, officially sanctioned licensing 
boards were established to ensure the qual- 
ity of local tradesmen,” In other cases, 
whites sought to outlaw blacks from practic- 
ing specific trades, and even passed laws to 
prevent the recruitment of black laborers by 
Northern employers. 

But, until the passage of Davis-Bacon, the 
federal government's policy of accepting the 
lowest bid on construction projects allowed 
black laborers to compete freely for federal 
work. Many blacks traveled great distances 
and endured harsh conditions for the chance 
to work, as Rep. Bacon discovered. The 
Davis-Bacon Act put a sudden end to this. 
Following enactment of Davis-Bacon, black 
tradesmen were shut out of many federal 
construction projects. Of the 4,100 workers 
on the Boulder Dam project in 1932, only 30 
were black. 

Blacks were also shut out of the massive 
public housing projects sponsored by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's Public Works Administra- 
tion. Roosevelt sent representatives to Chi- 
cago to institute a quota system which re- 
quired that a minimum percentage of a 
project’s payroll be directed toward black 
tradesmen. The result: The blacks got all the 
low-pay, unskilled positions, 

Despite all the civil rights laws on the 
books today, little has changed. According 
to Ralph C. Thomas III, executive director of 
the National Association of Minority Con- 
tractors, ‘The law in its current form is poi- 
son to minority contractors [and to] minor- 
ity employment in general. . . The law sti- 
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fles the minority contractors’ efforts to not 
only hire as many minority workers as pos- 
sible, but it also hinders minority contractor 
efforts to introduce new workers to the con- 
struction fleld.“ 

Mary Nelson, director of Bethel New Life 
Ind., a church-affiliated social service orga- 
nization in Chicago, has found that Davis- 
Bacon adds as much as 25% to her total 
budget and often prevents her from using the 
local unskilled poor to help refurbish the 
projects they themselves live in. Robert 
Woodson, president of the National Center 
for Neighborhood Enterprise, reports that 
public housing residents who want to help 
refurbish their own apartments often are 
forced to volunteer“ half a day’s work in 
order to avoid Davis-Bacon requirements. 

Davis-Bacon was intended to discriminate 
against blacks, and that is precisely what it 
has done. It’s time for Washington to bid 
good-bye to Jim Crow. 

(Mr. Hodge is an analyst at the Heritage 
Foundation in Washington.) 

Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, I re- 
serve the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
KERREY). Who yields time? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, as I 
understand it the time is evenly di- 
vided, am I correct, on the amend- 
ment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia controls time 
in opposition. 

Mr. BYRD. I yield as much time as 
he may desire to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts is recognized. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 6 minutes. 

Mr. President, when the dire supple- 
mental was developed, it was developed 
in a bipartisan way and it was devel- 
oped both in terms of meeting the im- 
mediate needs of Los Angeles as well as 
Chicago. Then the add-ons that the Ap- 
propriations Committee took on re- 
flected recommendations made by Sen- 
ator HATCH and myself that were time- 
sensitive issues that were related to 
Head Start programs, the extension of 
education programs for needy children, 
an additional summer program in 
terms of the JPTA that would bring us 
back and cover the same numbers of 
young people across this country from 
the cities that were covered 10 years 
ago, and that number had to be reduced 
by half, and then support what is basi- 
cally an innovative program by the 
Justice Department, the Weed and 
Seed Program. 

Since that time, there have been 
some modest additions to this legisla- 
tion. But it was developed, hopefully, 
devoid of mean spiritedness, placing 
groups against groups. It was basically 
structured in a way to deal with edu- 
cation, time-sensitive programs. 

This dire supplemental is not con- 
struction legislation. It does have cer- 
tain provisions that will affect in a 
limited way certain construction in 
this country. But this is not a con- 
struction program. It is a people pro- 
gram primarily focused on the edu- 
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cation and the needs of the very young 
in the major cities of this country. 

And so now we have the amendment 
of the Senator from Oklahoma, an 
amendment which has been offered a 
number of different times, which we 
have had the opportunity to debate. I 
had thought that perhaps we could at 
least resist that until we came to pro- 
grams—the Armed Services Committee 
authorization or some other matters— 
that we would have to deal with some- 
thing perhaps of even greater mag- 
nitude. But oh, no, this amendment is 
targeted on the neediest people in our 
society in the final hours—hopefully, 
the final hours—of the debate on the 
dire supplemental. 

The Senator repeats these kinds of 
questions about how much workers are 
getting and the particular skill. The 
average construction worker makes 
about $22,000 a year, $22,000. Now that 
is a lot of money. But if you are talk- 
ing about someone that is swinging 
around in terms of high-construction 
work or using heavy equipment that 
can be dangerous not only to them- 
selves but to other workers that are on 
the job or skilled tradesmen, that is 
what they get. That is what skilled 
workers get in this country; about 
$20,000. 

Now if the Senator wants to say, 
well, we are not going to really affect 
all those young people out there in the 
inner cities who need jobs, I would say, 
amen. I would say where is the Sen- 
ator’s amendment to offer training pro- 
grams for those young people? Where is 
that amendment saying, all right, if 
you really want to try and get those 
unemployed youth out there, the way 
to do it is to give them some skills. 
But no, no. Oh, no, just on this amend- 
ment we are saying construction work- 
ers, 17 or 22 percent out of work, the 
construction industry flat on its back, 
and we are saying to people that aver- 
age $22,000 a year, somehow that is too 
much, and we are going to effectively 
undermine what is a very simple con- 
cept. 

I know it is troublesome to the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma, that you are 
going to provide a prevailing wage, 
whatever the average wage is in that 
area, so it is $20, $24 an hour. That is a 
lot of money, but that is what skilled 
workers get when they are walking up 
on those bars 15, 20 stories above the 
street, and when they are working that 
heavy equipment. And what you get is 
skilled work. 

I am not going to take the time, be- 
cause we have limited time, to intro- 
duce into the RECORD John Dunlop, Re- 
publican Secretary of Labor, that put 
into the record time in and time out 
and show that actually there are vir- 
tually no savings by trying to abolish 
the Davis Bacon Act because you are 
losing the skills, you are losing the 
competency, and you are losing qual- 
ity. 
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So it may be all right for the Senator 
from Oklahoma to just throw that 
money out, get some of those unem- 
ployed kids that do not have any skills, 
send them right into some of that ma- 
chinery. I wish some of our friends on 
the other side of the aisle were as con- 
cerned about OSHA standards and the 
work of OMB in gutting OSHA stand- 
ards for safety and security for Amer- 
ican workers. That is not in the 
RECORD. You hear the crocodile tears 
of how we are going to look out after 
working men and women. 

What is it that so troubles the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma to have this kind 
of an assault and attack on working 
men and women in the middle class and 
backbone of this country? He is trou- 
bled by that. I know there is a philoso- 
phy to try and just drive the wages 
down more. We are in enough difficulty 
in this country in trying to maintain 
middle-income families in this Nation 
to provide for their families. But oth- 
ers would want to make an assault on 
them. 

Mr. President, this is legislation on 
an appropriation bill, for those that are 
looking for technical kinds of reasons 
to vote against it. This is not a con- 
struction legislation. All we are asking 
is the prevailing wage in an industry 
that is, as I mentioned before, flat on 
its back. Twenty-two thousand dollars 
is a lot of money, but it certainly does 
not even reach the average income of 
families in many, many parts of this 
country. We know that it is temporary 
by nature, seasonal by nature, and we 
know that one of the best apprentice- 
ship programs that exists is in the con- 
struction area. 

I would join with my friend from 
Oklahoma if he wants to do something 
about giving skills in the inner city, 
put me down as a cosponsor. But to try 
and suggest that somehow this legisla- 
tion is misdirected in this area, I do 
not think is valid. 

Mr. President, I withhold the remain- 
der of my time. 

(Disturbance in the galleries.] 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, may we 
have order in the galleries? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
will be order in the galleries. 

Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Five 
minutes, seventeen seconds. 

Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, I look 
forward to the day that I can have Sen- 
ator KENNEDY be a cosponsor of my 
amendment. I am not sure we have 
quite arrived at that day just yet. I ap- 
preciate my colleague’s statement and 
the intensity with which he gives it. 
However, I just totally disagree with 
his conclusion. 

Senator KENNEDY and others are pro- 
posing in this legislation, $700 million 
in employment training. Mr. President, 
there are going to be hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars spent to rebuild Los 
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Angeles. I want the unemployed, un- 
skilled person to have a chance to get 
a job. And I will tell you if this amend- 
ment does not pass, they will not have 
a chance to get a job on any Govern- 
ment-assisted construction or repair 
project. They will not have a chance. 
That is just a fact. 

Do you want to help the unemployed? 
Do you want to help that person in the 
riot-torn area of Los Angeles. Do you 
want to help the person who had his 
neighborhood burned? Because if we do 
not pass this amendment, they are not 
going to get a job. Now it is that sim- 


ple. 

I will tell you, just looking at the 
labor rates for a window cleaner, a la- 
borer, general cleanup, their wage com- 
pensation, labor, including fringes is 
$29.49. Now how many unskilled people 
are going to get a job at $29.49? Inci- 
dentally, if that job lasts a normal 40- 
hour week, and they work 50 weeks, 
that is 2,000 hours. That is equivalent 
of $60,000. How many employers are 
going to pay an unskilled individual 
$60,000 for what I am going to call un- 
skilled labor? 

I could go on and on. The examples 
are many. 

A roofer, someone who prepares a 
roof by removing the old roof, the wage 
rate is about $27.58. I do not want to 
make too big of an issue except just to 
state to my colleagues, if we are going 
to make it possible for the blacks, for 
the Hispanics, for the poor whites that 
are living in the neighborhoods af- 
fected by the riots and if we want them 
to participate in rebuilding their 
neighborhoods, we are going to have to 
pass this Davis-Bacon waiver. 

My colleague mentioned that maybe 
I will try to repeal Davis-Bacon on a 
Department of Defense bill. I will tell 
my friend from Massachusetts, I am 
going to do it on the HUD bill because 
I think if we are going to be spending 
money for housing we ought to let the 
people who live in public housing units 
work on them. The same concept that 
I have been trying to do for some time 
also applies to this Act. If we are going 
to spend money to rebuild the city, we 
ought to let the people who live in the 
city at least have a chance to do the 
work. 

And, unless we agree to this amend- 
ment, those people will not have a 
chance to work. And that is what Iam 
trying to do. 

This is not class warfare. This is try- 
ing to open up opportunities for people 
who have been on the lower end of the 
economic ladder at least to get on the 
ladder and start climbing. Right now 
the ladder is so high they cannot even 
get on it and so they stay on welfare, 
they stay unemployed, they stay, un- 
fortunately, in a life of crime. We need 
to make it possible for them to be able 
to work. We will not do that unless we 
agree to this amendment. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remain- 
der of my time. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I yield the 
remaining time to Mr. KENNEDY. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 6 minutes 15 seconds. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 4 minutes. Mr. President, I have 
pondered the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma. If he is able to 
show me where in the amendment it 
says that if this amendment passes it 
is going to employ unemployed inner- 
city youths—it is not there; it is not 
there—at least he would have color of 
an argument. I do not know how those 
contractors go on out and say, all 
right, all you young people start work- 
ing this equipment over here—with all 
of the implications that has, in terms 
of danger to those individuals and oth- 
ers who are working on the job. The 
idea that you are going to take sum- 
mer job training and think at the end 
of the summer job training you are 
going to be competent to handle that 
kind of heavy equipment and to go on 
up in a skyscraper just blows my mind. 

You know, if anyone evaluates ap- 
prenticeship programs of these high 
skills—if anyone asks—it takes months 
and years, in the very high-skilled 
areas. The idea that you are going to 
get some training over the course of 
the summer and then be eligible—he 
does not even provide and say OK, we 
are going to take those kids in the 
inner city, we are going to train them. 
Here is my amendment: We are going 
to find training programs for those 
inner-city kids, and then after we get 
them as part of that apprenticeship 
program we are going to be sure there 
are resources there to help build on 
that—then you have something. But 
not, Mr. President, just on a broad 
gauge, shotgun approach that is basi- 
cally an assault on families that are 
making about $22,000. 

Sure, they work part-time and they 
get $25 an hour. But that is what is 
happening. They are the people who 
have built this country. If they make 
$22,000 that may seem excessive to 
some individuals, but it is the back- 
bone of this country—working, middle- 
class families. We hear a lot about fam- 
ilies in these recent days. I must say 
we want at least to ensure they are 
going to be out working and be able to 
have a sufficient income to put the 
bread on the table and pay a mortgage 
and educate their children. This is just 
an attempt to undermine that, Mr. 
President. I hope the amendment will 
be defeated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 1 minute 32 seconds. The Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma is recognized. 
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Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, let me 
just conclude by saying that the best 
job training is on-the-job training. I 
tell you I have worked construction 
and received on-the-job training. We 
need to allow these people to have real 
jobs. We should not prohibit them from 
having a job, and that is exactly what 
we are going to do if we do not agree to 
this amendment. We are going to tell 
these people that they cannot have a 
job if they want to work on a Federal 
construction project or federally as- 
sisted construction in the L.A. area, 
you cannot even have a job unless you 
have the skills to merit the prevailing 
wage rates of, $25 or $30 an hour even if 
the jobs does not require great skill. 

Many of the jobs I am speaking about 
are entry level jobs. So I think it is 
cruel for us to tell those people who are 
unemployed or unskilled they cannot 
have a job unless they meet the Davis- 
Bacon requirements. I think it is cruel. 
I think it is unfair. I think it needs to 
be changed. 

It is even racist. It is even racist, as 
described by the Wall street Journal 
and also by several black economists 
who said this law is prohibiting minor- 
ity workers from achieving success and 
climbing the economic ladder. We need 
to change it and we need to change it, 
one, to save taxpayers’ money so this 
money will go further; and two and 
most importantly we need to change it 
so it will open greater opportunities for 
people who are disadvantaged, for peo- 
ple who are on the lower side of the 
economic scale. 

I yield the remainder of my time. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, if I 
may just have another minute or 2 
minutes? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest my friend from Oklahoma have a 
nice day or afternoon with the Sec- 
retary of Labor, Secretary Martin, and 
find out what this administration's 
own evaluation is of the best, in terms 
of training programs. There is some on- 
the-job and some classroom. Even basic 
and fundamental programs that this 
administration has pointed out to be 
the best and most effective programs 
providing skills in the construction in- 
dustry are not related at all to the 
kind of description the Senator from 
Oklahoma has given. 

Mr. President, I hope we can get on 
with the rest of this legislation. I look 
forward to further debates. As I men- 
tioned, there is nothing in this amend- 
ment that targets and says if this 
amendment is accepted it will mean 
more employment for those who are in 
the inner city—absolutely nothing. Ab- 
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solutely not. I do not believe, for that 
reason, and the fact it is legislation on 
an appropriations bill, that we ought 
to consider that at this time. I hope 
the amendment is defeated. I am pre- 
pared to yield back the remainder of 
the time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia has 2 minutes 
and 23 seconds. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I am pre- 
pared to yield that time back if the 
Senator from Massachusetts does not 
desire it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment (No. 
1851). 

The yeas and nays have been ordered. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. FORD. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. BENTSEN] is nec- 
essarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber 
who desire to vote? 

The result was announced, yeas 36, 
nays 63, as follows: 

{Rollcall Vote No. 105 Leg.] 


Bond Garn McConnell 
Boren Gramm Nickles 
Brown Grassley Pressler 
Burns Hatch Roth 
Chafeé Helms Rudman 
Coats Jeffords Seymour 
Cochran Kassebaum Simpson 
Cohen Kasten Smith 

Lott Symms 
Danforth Lugar Thurmond 
Dole Mack Wallop 
Domenici McCain Warner 

NAYS—63 
Adams Fowler Mitchell 
Akaka Glenn Moynihan 
Baucus Gore Murkowski 
Biden Gorton Nunn 
Bingaman Graham Packwood 
Bradley Harkin Pell 
Breaux Hatfield 
Bryan Heflin Reid 
Bumpers Hollings Riegle 
Burdick Inouye Robb 
Byrd Johnston Rockefeller 
Conrad Kennedy Sanford 
Cranston Kerrey Sarbanes 
D'Amato Kerry Sasser 
Daschle Kohl Shelby 
DeConcini Lautenberg Simon 
Dixon Specter 
Dodd Levin Stevens 
Durenberger Lieberman Wellstone 
Exon Metzenbaum Wirth 
Ford Mikulski Wofford 
NOT VOTING—1 
Bentsen 
So the amendment (No. 1851) was re- 

jected. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
further amendments to the bill? 

Mr. LOTT addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is recognized. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 
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AMENDMENT NO, 1852 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I believe, 
under the unanimous-consent request 
that was agreed to last night as pro- 
pounded by the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia, that I have an 
amendment which would be in order 
with a 30-minute time limit, I presume 
15 minutes on each side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. LOTT. Therefore, I have an 
amendment at the desk, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. LOTT], 
for himself and Mr. DOLE, proposes an 
amendment numbered 1852: 

Beginning on page 4, line 2, strike all 
through page 13, line 6. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I think 
that the amendment is brief and speaks 
for itself. It would simply strike the 
$1.45 billion that was added onto this 
dire emergency supplemental bill in 
the Senate Appropriations Committee. 
I know it was well-intentioned. I do not 
presume to pass harsh judgment on 
many of the programs that are in- 
cluded in this add-on, but, as I said yes- 
terday, this was supposed to be an 
emergency disaster assistance appro- 
priations bill for the damage done in 
Los Angeles, and subsequently, of 
course, it was amended in the House to 
include Chicago. That is well and good. 

I am for disaster assistance by the 
Federal Emergency Management Ad- 
ministration to the men and women 
who lost their homes and their busi- 
nesses. That is fine and good. I appre- 
ciate that the American people want 
that. We may soon want to have some 
additional programs funded to try to 
help in those cities and other cities 
across America. 

But should we not do it in a thought- 
ful, prepared way where we really know 
what we are doing and where we really 
know that the money we are appro- 
priating and spending will get to the 
people that need the help? This $1.45 
billion is not just for Los Angeles and 
Chicago; it is for programs all across 
America that will supposedly be avail- 
able this summer. 

The truth is we do not even know if 
some of these programs and the funds 
included will get to the people that 
would need the benefit this summer. 
There is serious doubt about it. I know 
in their hearts many Senators, includ- 
ing the leadership, have concerns about 
what we have done here. Also, I think 
we should take a look how it was done. 
The additional $1.45 billion was not in 
the House of Representatives’ emer- 
gency supplemental appropriations 
bill. The House did their job. They kept 
the bill narrow, clean, focused, and tar- 
geted on the emergency disaster. 

I do not think these funds were origi- 
nally in the bill referred to the Appro- 
priations Committee, which was start- 
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ed and worked on by our distinguished 
colleagues, Senators KENNEDY and 
HATCH. They went to the committee 
and asked for these additional funds for 
a number of programs. Again, I am 
sure they were well-meaning and well- 
deserved in some instances. But we are 
asking for an add-on, with some modi- 
fication, of $1.45 billion to the deficit. 
Mind you, it is not going to be paid for 
by cutting other programs or from 
other revenue. The Appropriations 
Committee would merely add this $1.45 
billion to the deficit. 

Iam not sure how much consultation 
was involved with the leadership on ei- 
ther side or between the House and the 
Senate or with the administration. The 
administration has indicated that they 
cannot support some of these pro- 
grams. I have information that they 
are not sure who will benefit. Mind 
you, this: If we appropriate these funds 
and the President, for good, justified 
reasons, does not spend all of the funds, 
he is going to be blamed for not spend- 
ing every dime. If we say, Here, Mr. 
President, here is all of this money. 
You do not have to spend it. If you do 
not spend it, do not worry,“ one thing 
will happen. There will be hearings on 
this. 

Is this the bipartisan cooperation 
that we heard talked about between 
the White House and the Congress? I do 
not think so. I think this is a shot that 
came out of the dark. 

So I urge my colleagues, let us think 
about how we can get quick, respon- 
sible action on this bill. Congress needs 
to act, but not by adding onto the defi- 
cit. Congress and the White House need 
to get together. We know how to do 
that. We need to pass a clean, targeted 
disaster appropriations bill, not includ- 
ing this $1.45 billion worth of addi- 
tional funds and other amendments. 
We always pile onto supplementals. 
This is a dire emergency supplemental 
appropriations bill. Why are we piling 
on? We ought to take the add-on's out. 
We need quick, targeted action. This 
bill is supposed to provide disaster as- 
sistance for Los Angeles and Chicago. 
We should vote for that, but we should 
strike these additional funds out. 

Mr. President, I hear even in the 
Washington, DC, news media that, as 
they are describing this, it is beginning 
to sink from the sheer weight of what 
we are piling on. It has been called a 
political Titanic. We have had amend- 
ments added on which are harmful. 
They are killer amendments. Why do 
we do it time after time? 

Let me read to you from the Osgood 
File, from this morning. This is 
Charles Osgood, of CBS: 

I'm Charles Osgood. Here we are coming up 
on Memorial Day and the U.S. Senate is busy 
decorating a Christmas tree. A so called 
Christmas tree bill is one on which a legisla- 
tor hangs his own favorite spending measure 
whether it has anything to do with the sub- 
ject at hand or not. Right now the emer- 
gency bill to help Los Angeles rebuild after 
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the riots has turned into a package tied up 
with a red ribbon with something in it for 
everybody. Stand by. 

Just listen—you can almost hear Jingle 
Bells in the background. Our senators are 
brimming with the spirit of giving. They are 
expected to vote, later today, on a measure 
to rebuild Los Angeles in the wake of the 
riots. 

Remember all that bi-partisan 
comaraderie following the riots as everyone 
in Washington focused their attention and 
expressed their concerns, Emergency aid 
would come quickly everyone promised. The 
House of Representatives, with President 
Bush's approval, passed a bill to help Los An- 
geles rebuild—and with money in there to 
help flood-damaged Chicago. 

But once the bill reached the Senate it 
began to grow and grow. A little something 
here, a little something there. Old Everet 
Dirksen used to say, a billion here and bil- 
lion there and next thing you know you're 
talking about a lot of money.“ And indeed a 
billion and another billion and now, the 
Million Dollar House bill has become a two 
billion dollar Senate bill. And the President 
now says that’s not acceptable. 

Appropriations Chairman Robert Byrd says 
expanding the bill is simply presenting 
President Bush the option of spending money 
in other cities as well by declaring a budget 
emergency. It would be the President's 
choice.” 

Some of the presents under the Christmas 
tree actually do address to the problems of 
cities including but not restricted to Los An- 
geles. 700 million for summer jobs from Fres- 
no to Philadelphia; 250 million for Head 
Start over the summer from Portland to 
Pensacola. 

Like one amendment hung on the Christ- 
mas tree by Senator Steve Symms, a Repub- 
lican of Idaho. That would permit states to 
use federal transportation money to remove 
billboards that don’t meet standards. 

It’s almost Memorial day, folks. Merry 
Christmas. The Osgood File. I'm Charles 
Osgood, on the CBS Radio Network. 

(Copyrighted by CBS Inc. All rights re- 
served.) 

We should not do this. We should 
strike out the extra spending until we 
have had time to think through what 
we need to do this summer for youth, 
job training programs, many of which I 
would be prepared to support. But for 
now, for the sake of the people in Los 
Angeles and the sake of the people in 
Chicago who, through no fault of their 
own, had their businesses and homes 
destroyed, we should get them the 
emergency aid. Then, let us talk about 
a package to do more. 

I urge my colleagues to vote to strike 
this additional, unprepared, un- 
thought-out appropriations. 

Mr. President, what time do I have 
remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Six min- 
utes, fifty-five seconds. 

Mr. LOTT. I reserve my time at this 
point, if that will be appropriate, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

How much time does the Senator 
from Massachusetts desire so that I 
will be sure that I limit my remarks? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Four minutes. 

Mr. BYRD. Very well. 
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Mr. President, I hope the Chair will 
call to my attention the passage of the 
first 10 minutes, if I use 10 minutes. 

Mr. President, to those Senators who 
feel that this $1.45 billion should not be 
designated emergency spending, let me 
point out to my dear friends, Mr. LOTT 
and the other cosponsors of the amend- 
ment, that we have declared emer- 
gencies for a large number of foreign 
aid programs, such as $650 million to 
Israel and $200 million to Turkey to 
offset their costs associated with the 
Persian Gulf war; $59 million for in- 
creased security costs for embassies 
and other facilities during the Persian 
Gulf war; $235 million for humanitarian 
assistance to Iraqi refugees and others 
at the end of the war. 

In addition to this emergency spend- 
ing in fiscal year 1991, the administra- 
tion used its authority to forgive debts 
to foreign countries totaling $11.551 bil- 
lion. This total included $6.7 billion for 
Egypt. I did not vote for it. I voted 
against that. But the administration 
used its authority. 

This total includes $6.7 billion for 
Egypt; $2.4 billion for Poland; and 32 
countries receiving $2.55 billion in debt 
forgiveness under various authorities. 

Over the years, Mr. President, we 
have found plenty of money, and it all 
added into the deficit. We have found 
plenty of money for programs like the 
Department of Agriculture’s Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation, which allowed a 
country like Iraq to borrow billions of 
dollars from United States banks that 
they will never repay. Never. Not only 
will they never repay this money, a 
May 18, U.S. News & World Report arti- 
cle details how much of the money was 
used to purchase weapons on the inter- 
national arms market instead of U.S. 
agricultural products. 

The bottom line, Mr. President, is 
that the United States taxpayers are 
stuck picking up the tab for defaulted 
Iraqi loans to the tune of $2 billion. 
The article also points out that then 
Vice President Bush made a special ef- 
fort in 1984 to win an approval of a $484 
million Eximbank loan for Iraq, and 
goes on to say that in 1987 Vice Presi- 
dent Bush again interceded on Iraq’s 
behalf to secure a $200 million 
Eximbank loan. 

I cannot understand why we cannot 
show the same sort of concern for the 
crises in our cities all over this coun- 
try. I am not talking about a crisis 
that erupted in the wake of the jury 
verdict in Los Angeles. I am talking 
about a crisis that existed before that, 
a crisis to which I called attention at 
the summit in 1990, and repeatedly 
have called attention to on the floor of 
this Senate—a crisis in the need of in- 
frastructure, sewer and water projects, 
bridges, highways, which would put 
people to work; education that would 
train our youth; job training that 
would put them to work. This is a cri- 
sis that has existed all too long. 
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There is an economic crisis in this 
land. Forty-five percent of the Nation's 
36 million poor people live in con- 
centrated urban areas. The National 
League of Cities and the U.S. Con- 
ference of Mayors have stated the need 
for jobs and other programs to provide 
constructive alternatives for our young 
people during the summer months. 

Why can we not find emergency funds 
for our own people? Why can we find— 
always find—emergency funds for every 
other country—Bangladesh, you name 
it—but our own? How can we say to the 
American people that we can fund for- 
eign emergencies, but we cannot find 
money for our own? 

We must respond. We cannot con- 
tinue to neglect or ignore the myriad 
economic and social problems in Amer- 
ica’s cities, not just Los Angeles, but 
cities all over this country, north, east, 
south and west. Funding in this bill is 
a small first step to begin to address 
some of those problems by providing 
funds to run summer programs that are 
focused on young people, the youth 
that represent the future of this coun- 
try. 

If we do not respond now, then when? 
Let us not talk about not being able to 
afford the money for Head Start, sum- 
mer jobs, and chapter 1 for our young 
people. 

My friend from Mississippi made the 
statement that we are considering a 
bill that will sink like the Titanic. Mr. 
President, where were Senators when 
we voted to cut funds from the Titanic 
in the sky, the space ship? That is the 
Titanic. And I understand that it will 
cost at least $100 billion. So this ad- 
ministration wants to put $100 billion 
into a space station, into a space Ti- 
tanic, into pork in the sky. Somebody 
had better wake up. Our problems are 
right here, here on Earth, right here at 
home. 

So I suggest that we focus this de- 
bate where it belongs. We cannot afford 
not to invest in our young people, in 
our Nation’s cities, in our towns, large 
and small; not just the large urban cen- 
ters, but our small rural towns, as well. 
Our failure to make this investment in 
our young people and in our cities, 
large and small, rural and urban, will 
truly bankrupt this Nation. 

When are we going to learn that 
charity begins not in foreign coun- 
tries—not in Israel, not in Egypt, not 
in Iraq, not in Bangladesh, not in 
South America, not in Central Amer- 
ica—but here at home? When are we 
going to start caring for the citizens of 
this country first? I urge my colleagues 
to oppose this amendment. 

How much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 6 minutes remaining. 

Mr. SARBANES. Will the Senator 
yield for a comment? 

Mr. BYRD. Yes. 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, I 
simply want to observe that if one ac- 
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cepts the arguments of the proponents 
of this amendment, you would have to 
have a conflagration first, and then 
find an emergency and provide the 
funds to clean up the conflagration, 
which is what is happening, unfortu- 
nately, in Los Angeles. These other 
programs that money is being provided 
for are clearly needed in the urban 
areas of the country. 

These jobs programs are very impor- 
tant. I think restraint actually has 
been shown by the committee in the 
extent of the package that has been as- 
sembled. I think it is focused on ad- 
dressing, as the distinguished chairman 
of the committee has pointed out, a 
problem that he has pointed to pre- 
viously, ahead of the outbreak in Los 
Angeles. But we do not want to have to 
have a Los Angeles type of outbreak in 
order to recognize that there is a prob- 
lem. We are trying to be prudent and 
anticipate a situation and address a 
situation that existed, and that we 
know exists. I commend the chairman 
for taking this action, and I strongly 
support the committee in opposing the 
amendment. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I promised 
the Senator from Massachusetts I 
would yield to him first, if I may say to 
Mr. BUMPERS. 

How much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Four 
minutes and 28 seconds are remaining. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Massachusetts the re- 
maining time. He may yield if he wish- 
es. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts is recognized. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I will 
yield myself 2½ minutes. 

Mr. President, the Senator from West 
Virginia I think has outlined in a very 
clear way the message of prioritizing 
the values of our country and our soci- 
ety, and no one can listen to his argu- 
ment and not believe that he has un- 
derlined the point that the greatest 
needs that we have in the United 
States are dealing with our problems 
here at home. 

The message from Los Angeles is a 
message that is echoing all across this 
country over the period of the last 3 
weeks in every major city and smaller 
cities across the Nation. It is a clear 
message of frustration, a sense of hope- 
lessness, a sense of despair of people 
who live in our major cities, all part of 
this great magnificent country called 
America. It is a message of anxiety. It 
is basically the result of decades of ne- 
glect. 

We are not interested on the floor of 
U.S. Senate this afternoon in pointing 
fingers at those for blame. But we 
ought to be about rolling up our 
sleeves and dealing with this challenge. 

Everyone in this body knows the 
handful of different steps that can 
make an immediate difference this 
summer, and they are included in legis- 
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lation. There ought to be more and will 
be more later on, but these time-sen- 
sitive programs are essential. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. In just a minute I 
will yield. 

We are not giving reward to the riot- 
ers, Mr. President. We are basically 
rescuing our cities. And all across this 
Nation people are wondering can the 
Senate of the United States act, can it 
act in time? Do we recognize our re- 
sponsibility to our fellow citizens that 
live in those cities? 

It is particularly the children who 
have been left out and left behind. 

We have a responsibility to act, Mr. 
President, and I hope that this amend- 
ment will be defeated. 

I yield whatever remains of the 2% 
minutes to the Senator from Utah and 
the remaining minutes to the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. HATCH. Could I ask how much 
time I have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
are 1 minute and 57 seconds remaining. 

Mr. BYRD Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that there be 5 minutes 
allotted to each side, and that the 5 
minutes on this side of the question be 
allotted equally between Mr. HATCH 
and Mr. BUMPERS. 

Mr. HATCH. That is perfectly fine. 

Mr. BYRD. And 5 minutes to Mr. 
LOTT. 

Mr. LOTT. Five minutes additional 
on each side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, if I could 
have the floor, could I at this point ask 
for the yeas and nays on this amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. LOTT. Thank you, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Utah. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee for his kind- 
ness. I thank my colleague from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. President, I am known as a con- 
servative around here. I can appreciate 
the views of my friend from Mis- 
sissippi. 

It is not very often that I stand up 
and argue that we should spend more 
money. But, Mr. President, I will be 
honest. If I had my way I would spend 
more money than the $1.45 billion on 
these four programs. That is what we 
felt was the best we could do under the 
circumstances. We have tried to do 
something here that would be reason- 
able and worthwhile under the cir- 
cumstances. I would like to put more 
money into the Job Corps which is one 
of the programs that helps hard-core 
unemployed young kids in our society 
today. 
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But we have limited this amendment 
to 4 areas—not one of which this ad- 
ministration would question, not one 
of which any Republican ought to ques- 
tion. Anyone who has watched it 
through the years has seen Head Start 
become one of the most basic, vital 
programs in America. It works. It is ef- 
ficient. It helps the most vulnerable at 
a time when they are the most vulner- 
able. 

The youth education programs and 
summer work programs I do not see 
how anybody could argue against 
those. The President's initiative for 
Weed and Seed is innovative and, I be- 
lieve, will be very effective. 

I can see why people will argue 
against more spending, but in this par- 
ticular case, the President would have 
to make that determination. I believe 
it ought to be done, and we ought to 
appropriate the money. 

Isay to my liberal colleagues that we 
ought to be looking at all these other 
social programs to see if we can make 
some priority choices among them of 
programs that are not as good as these 
four and pay for this the way it should 
be paid for. Iam willing to do whatever 
has to be done because I believe these 
programs are needed right now in our 
cities to help the most vulnerable of 
our kids to have a chance in our soci- 
ety today. 

Look. I do not blame everything on 
the sixties or on the Great Society pro- 
grams. There are some of them that 
are great programs. I do blame a lot of 
us for developing a welfare mentality. 
Sometimes people get locked into wel- 
fare and cannot get out and think that 
only the Federal Government can save 
them. These programs are not that. 
These programs are helping kids to be- 
come responsible members of society. 
These programs will help children and 
youth to become productive adults, 
citizens, and leaders. 

Mr. President, I ask that everybody 
support these particular provisions. It 
is about time we do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I yield 3 
minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from California whose State obviously 
is most directly and immediately af- 
fected by this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. SEYMOUR] is 
recognized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. SEYMOUR. Mr. President, I 
thank the Chair, and I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Mississippi 
and commend him and Senator DOLE 
for taking the lead in trying to sepa- 
rate the immediate needs for cities like 
Los Angeles, a city in my State, and 
cities like Chicago, the immediate need 
from the longer term problem. The im- 
mediate need is for emergency disaster 
assistance, that in essence was passed 
by the House. 

What has happened here in this bill is 
a Christmas tree in fact is built, a 
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Christmas tree that I have suggested is 
so heavy in its weight that it could 
sink the entire measure, and in fact in 
sinking the entire measure I have sug- 
gested that that can only lead to a 
very, very long hot summer in the city 
of Los Angeles. 

What do I mean by this? What I mean 
is I have believed, as President Bush 
has suggested, that we need to deal 
with the emergency first. And this 
amendment that Senator LOTT is offer- 
ing will in fact permit that to happen. 
Over a half billion dollars’ worth of 
emergency services, rent supplements, 
unemployment benefits, restoration of 
personal property losses, mortgage 
payments being made, Small Business 
Administration loans up to a half-mil- 
lion dollars for those who either 
through looting or arsonist work lost 
their businesses, Small Business Ad- 
ministration loans with rates as low as 
4 percent up to a half-million dollars 
would be available. 

Now it is not a question as Senator 
HATCH has suggested as the validity 
and need for these programs such as 
Head Start, the youth summer job pro- 
grams, or the Chapter I Program in 
education. Those are good programs. I 
will vote for those and support them in 
a minute. The question is how are we 
going to pay for them? How are we 
going to pay for them? 

My colleagues on the opposite side of 
the aisle say just add it to the deficit 
and we will let the President pull the 
trigger, by the way, in adding it to a 
deficit that is already reaching beyond 
$400 billion this particular year. 

So let us just add it to the deficit. 
Let us go with these programs, but let 
us make the tough decisions. Let us 
make the tough decisions in setting 
priorities and then deliver the pro- 


grams. 

I yield the floor, Mr. President. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I yield 3 
minutes to the distinguished Repub- 
lican leader, Senator DOLE. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Re- 
publican leader is recognized. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. President, this bill began with 
the best intentions—to provide imme- 
diate help for the victims of the Cali- 
fornia riots. It was an effort strongly 
supported by the President and the ma- 
jority of Republicans and Democrats in 
both Houses. 

Unfortunately, that good will effort 
has, in some respect, been derailed by 
the committee’s decision to include 
$1.45 billion to expand Head Start, com- 
pensatory education, summer youth 
employment, and the Weed and Seed 
Program. 

As just indicated by the Senator 
from California, all of these are worth- 
while efforts. To their credit the Ap- 
propriations Committee has worked 
hard to figure out some way to satisfy 
Senator KENNEDY and Senator HATCH: 
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The problem with this provision is 
there is nothing in this bill to pay for 
any of the additional spending, except 
for the language that is included to 
allow President Bush to release the 
funds if he declares an emergency. 

The emergency requirement puts all 
the pressure on President Bush and 
none on the Congress. It is clearly a 
no-win situation for President Bush. 

In the view of this Senator, this is a 
cop out. What appears to be strong ac- 
tion to deal with the urban crisis fac- 
ing our country will be seen as election 
year politics to many voters. 

So again Congress is going to play 
Santa Claus. We are going to put all 
this additional money in here. But, it 
is only going to be spent if President 
Bush, that Scrooge at the White House, 
loosens up and lets it go. It is up to the 
President to tell the mayors and every- 
body else that, we understand there is 
an emergency, but how do you pay for 
it?“ How do you tell the next genera- 
tion why we increased the deficit by 
billions and billions of dollars in 1992? 
Oh, yes, we did it all to help somebody. 
But what about the next generation? 
Who is going to be around when they 
are going to be in need? 

So I think that is one reason some of 
the voters in America and my State of 
Kansas, are cynical about Congress. 
Voters talk about the deficit being the 
No. 1 problem in America, but when 
Congress is faced with paying for new 
spending, we demand an exemption. 

That does not mean you do not have 
to pay for the spending, it just means 
you add it to the deficit. 

We have made so many exceptions 
and passed so many bills that the defi- 
cit is now over $4 trillion. 

So I guess we have to ask ourselves 
about responsibility. Certainly, every- 
body wants to help the children of Los 
Angeles, but I am not certain you are 
going to help the children of Los Ange- 
les by sticking them with more debt. 

I would also point out this is not the 
only vehicle that is going to be dealing 
with urban aid. The House and Senate 
have been meeting in bipartisan 
groups. There will be more meetings, 
some maybe this afternoon. The Presi- 
dent has met with us on two occasions 
to take a look at what we can agree on 
right now, in addition to what may be 
in the supplemental. What we can do 
on a bipartisan basis—Democrats, Re- 
publicans, the White House? What do 
the Democrats have? What do we have? 
What can we pick out of both packages 
within the next 30 days or before the 
July recess? There is that willingness 
to work together. And maybe some of 
the things suggested in this $1% billion 
amendment may be agreed upon by our 
bipartisan group. 

Mr. President, I certainly urge my 
colleagues to support the amendment 
by the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. LotTr]. We need to either 
find a way to pay for the amendment 
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or strike it out. Then maybe we can go 
back and deal with urban assistance in 
bipartisan setting. We are having bi- 
partisan forums. We have had discus- 
sions. Maybe some of these ideas, cer- 
tainly Senator KENNEDY and Senator 
HATCH have a lot of good ideas, maybe 
we can find a way to pay for them so 
we do not punish one generation, and 
that is the next generation. 

Mr. President, I thank the Senator 
from Mississippi for yielding. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I yield 3 
minutes to the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. CHAFEE]. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, when 
the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts introduced this legislation the 
other day, he used words that I found 
very inspiring. He said—and I will par- 
aphrase it a bit—if we have the will, we 
have the wallet. 

But what it ends up, Mr. President, is 
if we have the will, we have our chil- 
dren’s wallet. And that is the hitch 
with this program that he has pre- 
sented. I think these are excellent pro- 
grams that have been outlined. I have 
supported them over the years—Head 
Start and others. 

But there is talk of responsibility 
here. What kind of responsibility does 
it take to enact new programs blithely 
without having the provisions to pay 
for them? 

Mr. President, I believe that these 
are good programs but there are ways 
to pay for them and let us find those 
ways to pay for them. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. CHAFEE. Yes. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Does the Senator un- 
derstand we are sending the President 
a rescission for $8.1 billion of rescis- 
sion, $800 million of that is domestic 
discretionary, $200 million inter- 
national, and $7.1 billion in defense. We 
are talking about one-fifth of that 
amount. 

Mr. CHAFEE. On whose time is the 
Senator speaking? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I am just asking a 
question. The Senator is talking about 
how we are going to pay for it. I am 
just asking if the Senator would not 
agree. 

Mr. CHAFEE. I believe the Senator 
from Massachusetts will agree that 
there is no provision for paying for it; 
is that correct? Yes or no. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The answer is that is 
correct. 

Mr. CHAFEE. There is no way to pay 
for it. 

And this is on my time. If the Sen- 
ator wants his time, he can go to it. 

But, Mr. President, here is the situa- 
tion. There is a lovely program set 
forth with vigorous words like respon- 
sibility, and if we have the will, we 
have the wallet. But it turns out, Mr. 
President, it is our children’s wallet. 

Mr. President, I just think we have 
gone on too long in this Congress. Ev- 
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erybody is in a stampede now to line up 
behind the balanced budget amend- 
ment. But meanwhile everybody pro- 
ceeds blithely to go ahead and spend 
without providing the means to pay for 
these programs. 

I think that is extremely unfortu- 
nate, Mr. President. They are good pro- 
grams. They are good programs. Let us 
pay for them. 

I thank the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, how much 
time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Two 
minutes seven seconds. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I wonder if 
the distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia has any more time he needs to 
yield. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I had 
asked for time for Mr. Bumpers. 

Mr. BUMPERS. How much time do I 
have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas has 2% minutes. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I will 
use it right now. 

First of all, I want to tell the Mem- 
bers of this body that from the south- 
ern tip of Illinois to New Orleans on 
both sides of the Mississippi River, in 
what we call the Delta, there are 257 
counties, 11 million people. That is 2 to 
3 more million people than live in Los 
Angeles. Forty percent of those 11 mil- 
lion people live below the poverty line. 

When I introduced a bill here 4 years 
ago to establish a commission to come 
up with a crash plan to try to help that 
area, I could not get a cosponsor other 
than the States affected. 

One Monday morning, the distin- 
guished Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
BRADLEY] walked across the floor and 
said Put me on your Delta bill.“ 

I said, What happened to you? I 
wouldn’t have thought you would join 
on.“ 

He said, I have been campaigning 
down in Mississippi for MIKE Espy, and 
in Tunica County, there is a 50-percent 
poverty rate.” 

Mr. President, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia has no objection to putting $500 
million in FEMA and $300 million into 
SBA for Los Angeles and Chicago, and 
I applaud that; I will vote for it. But I 
can tell you, that this disgrace of 
America, where people are struggling 
to keep body and soul together and 
where the leaders in that area are mak- 
ing valiant efforts with a considerable 
degree of success to alleviate the prob- 
lems of that area, it is another one of 
those things that is little known be- 
cause they have not had riots. You do 
not have a riot in a town of 2,000 peo- 
ple. But you have unmitigated, unbe- 
lievable poverty. 

This provision that Senator HATCH 
and Senator KENNEDY have come up 
with, the formula which provides 50 
percent of the jobs for 14- to 19-year- 
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olds based on the relative poverty rate, 
25 percent based on the unemployment 
rate, I promise you, in the Delta that is 
going to be manna from heaven. 

Mr. President, we cannot keep spend- 
ing $200 billion for the space station, I 
say to the Senator, and $12 billion 
headed for the super collider that 
started out at $4 billion, and keep faith 
with the American people. You have a 
chance here today to help all Ameri- 
cans, not just Los Angeles and Chicago. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I believe I 
have 2% minutes remaining. Since that 
is all the time that is remaining, I 
would like to take this time to make 
some closing comments. 

I agree with the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Arkansas. We need to ad- 
dress these problems all across Amer- 
ica, including the Mississippi Delta. 
But I would like to target the funds 
and make sure they are going to get to 
the places and the people that need it. 

This is another case where we are 
just spreading some money, perhaps an 
adequate amount of money, just 
spreading it out there and hoping it is 
going to fall in the right places. We are 
doing it on a bill that is supposed to be 
a dire emergency supplemental appro- 
priations. 

Let us do these things in order and 
let us find a way to pay for it. 

The distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia said let us not spend it, let us 
cut back on some of these foreign aid 
programs the administration has asked 
for emergency clearance to spend. I 
agree with him. When he offers an 
amendment to stop that and cut it 
back, I will be voting with him. I think 
it is ridiculous. It has gotten out of 
hand. I think we do need to tend to 
America’s problems. 

Mr. BYRD. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LOTT. Certainly, I will yield to 
the Senator. 

Mr. BYRD. I offered an amendment, I 
think last year it was, and this year— 
on the foreign aid matter, and I did not 
get a single vote from anybody in this 
Senate on that side of the aisle or on 
this side of the aisle. I got one, cast by 
the offeror of the amendment. 

Mr. LOTT. I think the record will 
show I have a long history of voting 
against a lot of those spending bills. I 
cannot believe the Senator would get 
only one vote. I thought he would get 
at least 58. 

Furthermore, I want to point out 
that nothing in this $1.45 billion add-on 
is designated for infrastructure. It has 
been suggested that we need to spend 
more for infrastructure. I agree. But no 
funding for infrastructure is included 
in this bill. This appropriation goes for 
human development services, compen- 
satory education for the disadvan- 
taged, training performance services, 
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emergency Weed and Seed program 
funds, and we are not even sure how it 
is going to be distributed this summer 
so it will have the benefit we would 
like for it to have. 

Let me also say that a lot of these 
programs have already had significant 
increases in spending this year over 
last year; significant. For instance, 
Head Start—we all know of programs 
where Head Start has done a good job. 
That is why it has been increasing 
every year for the last 10 years and had 
a big jump in appropriations this year 
over last year. 

To conclude, passage of this bill 
without my amendment will lead to a 
$1.94 billion addition to the deficit. We 
should target the aid on the disaster. 
That is where the funds should go. Let 
us do it quickly, let the conference be 
done quickly, and let us not allow this 
additional funding to sink the Titanic. 

I urge adoption of this amendment to 
strike the $1.45 billion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia has 1 minute 
and 6 seconds. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. BYRD. Yes, I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Is it the intention of 
the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee we are going to act on the 
conference report on the rescission, 
and that would go to the President be- 
fore the end of this week? 

Mr. BYRD. That is the intention, to 
act on that this afternoon. 

KENNEDY. What is the amount 
of that rescission that will go? 

Mr. BYRD. It would be $8.1 billion or 
$8.2 billion—over $8 billion. 

Mr. KENNEDY. So that would be 
something the Congress has deter- 
mined would be $8 billion that would 
not be otherwise spent, and that is 
going to the President; is that right? 

Mr. BYRD. That is exactly right. And 
the House approved the conference re- 
port by the vote of 404 to 11, I believe 
it was, earlier today, which sounds like 
a pretty good veto-proof vote. The Sen- 
ate will vote this afternoon. It is a 
highly privileged matter. It will be 
only 2 hours allotted to the conference 
report. The motion to proceed to it is 
not debatable. So that will be done be- 
fore the end of the day and that will be 
placed on the President’s desk very 
soon, cutting out $8.2 billion. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 


LOTT]. 

Until the Senate Appropriations 
Committee took up this measure, it 
looked as though Congress and the 
White House were about to put par- 
tisanship on the shelf long enough to 
actually do some good for America. 

Unfortunately, that cooperative spir- 
it did not hold up long enough. 

What we have before us today, there- 
fore, is an appropriations Christmas 
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tree. It started out simple enough— 
plain enough—direct enough—but like 
so many appropriations bills which 
have come before this one, we have 
decorated this bill with so much ex- 
cess, that it is hard to see any longer 
what we had before us in the beginning. 

To refresh the collective memory of 
the Senate, we are dealing with a Dire 
Emergency Supplemental Appropria- 
tions Act to assist riot-torn Los Ange- 
les and flood-ravaged Chicago. We do 
have a worthy measure before us—one 
which I would like very much to sup- 
port. 

Somewhere along the way, however, 
this half-billion dollar dire emergency 
proposal got sidetracked in the Appro- 
priations Committee, and it emerged 
as a $2 billion catch-all for a variety of 
domestic programs. 

Now, let us be straight from the out- 
set—the additional programs which 
were funded by the Appropriations 
Committee certainly have merit. In 
fact, I have been a supporter of these 
very same p . My objection 
arises out of their inclusion in this pro- 
posal. 

The inclusion of these nonemergency 
measures violates the spirit as well as 
the letter of the Budget Enforcement 
Act. 

It also cleverly places the President 
in a politically unwinable predicament. 
He can either declare the requisite 
emergency and be held solely respon- 
sible for the deficit spending which re- 
sults, or he can withhold the declara- 
tion and shoulder the blame for killing 
this package. 

I find it disheartening that an hon- 
est-to-goodness relief measure for two 
crippled communities would be held 
hostage to such maneuvering. 

I also take exception to the inclusion 
of $1.45 billion in new deficit spending 
without any suggestion as to the need 
for offsetting budget cuts. 

Last night the Senate had an oppor- 
tunity to make the spending of these 
additional funds contingent upon the 
adoption of a rescission bill containing 
equal or greater offsets. That good- 
faith effort to pay for this bill was de- 
feated. 

Do we really have any intention of 
being responsible, or do we fully intend 
to just dump more debt on our children 
and our grandchildren—the very people 
we claim to be helping through this ad- 
ditional spending. 

Are we again suggesting that the 
proper course of action is to throw 
more money at a problem and then 
walk away while the blind knife of a 
sequester cuts the good programs along 
with the bad to make room in the 
budget for our latest binge? That is 
precisely what we are doing. 

We have an appropriations process, 
and I believe we need to let that proc- 
ess do its work. 

The simple truth is that the Federal 
Government does not have the finan- 
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cial resources to meet every funding 
request. Given that realization, we 
carefully study the many funding pro- 
posals which come before us in an ef- 
fort to determine those which can be 
funded and to what extent they can be 
funded. We discuss, we debate, we com- 
promise, and in the end we finalize our 
spending priorities for another year. 

It is in that spirit—the spirit of fair 
and free discussion, debate and com- 
promise—that this supporter of Head 
Start, chapter 1, the Summer Youth 
Jobs Program and a host of other do- 
mestic programs suggests that we deal 
with these issues in the proper forum 
the regular appropriations process. 

Mr. President, the Federal cash reg- 
ister is open, the safe has been left un- 
guarded, and there are some attractive 
items sitting in the showroom window. 
Despite these enticements, the Senate 
cannot give in to the temptation to 
loot the Federal Treasury. 

Already, interest on the national 
debt comprises the single largest com- 
ponent of the Federal budget, out- 
pacing even defense spending and So- 
cial Security. Because of budgetary in- 
discretions of the past, we find our- 
selves spending the first $300 billion of 
our budget to service that debt—$300 
billion which would help us address as 
a myriad of domestic needs. 

The true question before us, there- 
fore, is Are we willing to further re- 
strict the ability of the next genera- 
tions to meet the domestic needs of to- 
morrow by running up more debt 
today?” 

I have five children and seven grand- 
children, and I just do not believe it is 
fair for their generations to spend a 
lifetime paying for the excesses of my 
generation. 

Mr. President, Los Angeles and Chi- 
cago have already endured great hard- 
ship, and addressing their problems is a 
bona fide emergency. 

I believe it is wrong to jeopardize 
this assistance package by imposing 
the additional hardship caused by $1.45 
billion of increased deficit spending for 
nonemergency programs. 

I support adoption of the Lott 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has expired. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this amendment be 
temporarily laid aside to accommodate 
some Senators. I understand some Sen- 
ators on the other side wish to be ac- 
commodated. 

I ask that this amendment be tempo- 
rarily laid aside and that it be in order 
to proceed to one of the other amend- 
ments that are on the list agreed to 
last evening. 

Mr. LOTT. Will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. BYRD. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. 
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Mr. LOTT. Reserving right to object, 
and I will not object, the intent would 
be to have this vote, maybe—perhaps if 
the leader so decides, to have it 
stacked with another vote in another 
hour or so? 

Mr. BYRD. I do not know how long it 
will be. I am relaying to the Senator 
the request of the Republican leader- 
ship. The vote will occur at a reason- 
able time, and probably with another 
vote. 

Mr. LOTT. Certainly I have no objec- 
tion, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it will delayed. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, what other 
amendments remain on the list of yes- 
terday? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
maining amendments are a Thurmond 
amendment, Seymour amendment, 
Dole amendment, a Graham amend- 
ment, a Specter amendment. 

Mr. BYRD. I hope Senators who have 
those amendments—a Senator will call 
up an amendment soon. Because time 
is running and it is hoped we can com- 
plete action on this bill reasonably 
early so the Senate can proceed to con- 
sideration of the conference report on 
the rescissions. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll, 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I believe 
that Mr. DOLE has on the list that was 
agreed to last night an amendment 
providing up to $5 million for foreign 
operations, export financing, and relat- 
ed programs to be made available for 
humanitarian assistance to Bosnia. 

That amendment is cleared on both 
sides and I am authorized to call it up. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1853 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk on behalf of 
Mr. DOLE, Mr. LIEBERMAN, Mr. 
D’AMATO, Mr. PELL, Mr. NICKLES, Mr. 
PRESSLER, and Mr. DECONCINI, and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
BYRD], for Mr. DOLE (for himself, Mr. 
LIEBERMAN, Mr. D'AMATO, Mr. PELL, Mr. 
NICKLES, Mr. PRESSLER, and Mr. DECONCINI,), 
proposes an amendment numbered 1853. 

At the appropriate place, insert: 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, up to $5,000,000 of the funds made avail- 
able for foreign operations, export-financing, 
and related programs in Public Law 102-145, 
as amended by Public Laws 102-163 and 102- 
266, and previous Acts making appropria- 
tions for foreign operations, export financ- 
ing, and related programs, shall be made 
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available for humanitarian assistance to 
Bosnia-Hercegovina; Provided, that such as- 
sistance may only be made available through 
private voluntary organizations; Provided 
Further, that funds made available under 
this paragraph shall be made available only 
through the regular notification procedures 
of the Committees on Appropriations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, on this 
side I am prepared to accept the 
amendment. I understand it is clear on 
the other side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further debate, the question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment (No. 1853) was agreed 


to. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote. 

Mr. LOTT. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, first I 
thank the distinguished chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee, Sen- 
ator BYRD, and my colleague Senator 
HATFIELD, the ranking Republican 
member on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, for accepting the amendment 
that I offered along with the Presiding 
Officer, Senator LIEBERMAN, Senator 
D’AMATO, Senator PELL, Senator 
NICKLES, Senator PRESSLER, and Sen- 
ator DECONCINI. 

Mr. President, this amendment is 
very simple: it allocates $5 million for 
humanitarian assistance for the new 
nation of Bosnia-Hercegovina, through 
reprogramming of already appropriated 
funds. 

I am pleased that the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
LIEBERMAN], and the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. D’AMATO] 
have joined me in cosponsoring this 
measure. 

A year and a half ago, Saddam Hus- 
sein invaded and brutalized Kuwait. On 
that occasion, the nations of the world 
united to repulse that invasion, and re- 
store the sovereignty of Kuwait. 

Now, even as we debate here on the 
floor of the Senate, another tyrant— 
Slobodan Milosevic—is trying to de- 
stroy the newborn tiny nation of 
Bosnia-Hercegovina. 

Nearly every day for the past 5 
weeks, we have been horrified by 
scenes of death and destruction in 
Bosnia. The capital of Sarajevo is in 
flames. Two-thirds of Bosnia’s terri- 
tory is occupied by Serb forces. More 
than 700,000 people have been driven 
from their homes. It is estimated that 
around 20,000 people in Bosnia are 
forced to leave their homes daily. 

At this very moment 5,000 women and 
children—promised safe passage by 
Serb forces—have instead been taken 
hostage, and made human bargaining 
chips in Milosevic’s plan to create his 
greater Serbia. 

I and other Senators have met with 
the foreign minister of Bosnia, who has 
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come here to plead for urgently needed 
humanitarian assistance for his people. 

While repeated scenes of carnage 
wrought by artillery, mines, and bombs 
can almost numb the senses, it is still 
shocking to face the very real prospect 
of the imminent starvation of tens of 
thousands of people: men, women, chil- 
dren; Moslems, Croats, and, yes, 
Serbs—Bosnian Serbs whose homes and 
livelihoods have also been destroyed by 
Belgrade’s war machine. 

In addition to waging an extensive 
bombing campaign, Serb forces have 
blocked all major roads in Bosnia, and 
cut water lines and electricity, in a 
calculated attempt to strangle and 
starve the population. Convoys of food 
and medicine have been either stolen 
or destroyed. A Red Cross convoy with 
several tons of medicine was the latest 
casualty. 

Mr. President, the sad fact is that 
the world—tragically including our 
own Nation—has done far too little to 
respond to Serbia’s vicious aggression. 
Tepid statements, uninspired diplo- 
macy, and weak sanctions have not 
stopped Milosevic or his Army. 

At this point, nothing we can do can 
wipe away the strain of that inaction. 
But at the very least we should do all 
we can to help the innocent victims of 
the onslaught. 

We simply cannot stand by and 
watch as thousands and thousands of 
men, women, and children starve. 

If we do nothing, our inaction will 
truly be, in the words of the Bosnian 
foreign minister, a “disgrace for hu- 
manity.” 

That is why the amendment was of- 
fered. 

We owe it to our own ideals and our 
own national conscience to help the 
people of Bosnia. And, I might say, it is 
paid for by reprogramming. 

We may be too late to save their Na- 
tion, but at the least we must try to 
save some human lives. 

I thank my colleagues for joining me 
in this amendment. I thank all of my 
colleagues for the unanimous support 
the amendment received. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. LIEBERMAN. Mr. President, I 
strongly support the Senate’s actions 
today regarding the Yugoslav tragedy. 
These actions parallel the letter that 
Senators DOLE, PELL, BOREN, HATCH, 
and I sent to Secretary Baker earlier 
this month. 

What is particularly tragic about the 
situation in Bosnia-Herzegovina is that 
the diverse peoples of this republic had 
been living together in harmony, de- 
spite the bloodshed in Croatia. Bosnia- 
Herzegovina had been an island of 
calm; its peoples’ self-control and tol- 
erance were an example to the world. 

The current bloodshed only started 
when outsiders from the Republic of 
Serbia filtered into Bosnia-Herzegovina 
to wreak havoc with small arms and 
ethnic cleansing operations. They were 
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followed by the artillery of the regular 
Yugoslav army units. The result has 
been the destruction of cities and the 
deaths of thousands. Europe has not 
seen such brutal fighting since the last 
days of World War II. As the Bosnian 
Foreign Minister said yesterday in 
Washington, the entire situation rep- 
resents a disgrace for humanity.” 

Just today, the New York Times re- 
ports that Serbian guerrillas have 
taken 5,000 women, children, and elder- 
ly people hostage. This disgraceful ac- 
tion occurred despite the fact that offi- 
cials of the Children’s Embassy, a local 
relief group that had organized the ref- 
ugee convoy, had obtained guarantees 
for safe passage. This demonstrates a 
particularly reprehensible combination 
of guile and cruelty. 

Some have argued that we can turn 
away from these so-called small bush- 
fire wars, now that the cold war is 
over. But I do not believe that most 
Americans want to conduct a foreign 
policy that is based solely on tangible 
threats to our immediate political and 
economic interests. We should stand 
for something beyond this. When thou- 
sands of lives are at stake, as they are 
in Bosnia, we should do our utmost to 
shape an acceptable outcome. 

In fact, our national interest is in- 
volved in Yugoslavia in-so-far as Presi- 
dent Milosevic’s actions set a dan- 
gerous precedent for the entire former 
Soviet bloc. This area is bristling with 
ethnic antagonisms which many 
thought were relics of the pre-World 
War era. If Serbia succeeds in changing 
its borders and forcing large population 
transfers through the use of force, it 
could encourage other ethnic groups to 
follow suit. If, on the other hand, the 
international community reacts firmly 
to the actions of President Milosevic, 
it will help to deter potential aggres- 
sors. 

The Senate’s actions today, including 
providing humanitarian aid and ending 
air service to Belgrade, send an impor- 
tant signal. Trade sanctions, including 
an oil embargo and the freezing of Ser- 
bian Government assets, in conjunc- 
tion with our European allies, should 
definitely be carried out unless Presi- 
dent Milosevic changes his policies. 

The seige of Sarajevo and the other 
Bosnia-Herzegovina towns must end 
now. We must show the Milosevic gov- 
ernment that such actions invite a re- 
action. We have to show that the inter- 
national economic and political noose 
around this aggressor Serbian Govern- 
ment will be stronger than the one 
that it is tightening around the men, 
women, and children of these vulner- 
able Bosnian towns. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that material from today’s New 
York Times be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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SERBS HOLD 5,000 HOSTAGES FLEEING THE 
WAR IN SARAJEVO 


(By Chuck Sudetic) 


BELGRADE, Yugoslavia, May 20.—Serbian 
leaders in Bosnia and Herzegovina said today 
that their guerrillas would not release about 
5,000 women, children and elderly people 
being held in a Sarajevo suburb until the 
Government of Bosnia and Herzegovina lifted 
blockages of Yugoslav Army barracks and 
met other conditions. 

On Tuesday night, Serbian gunmen halted 
a column of about 1,000 cars, 20 buses and 10 
vans in the suburb of Ilidza as the refugees 
attempted to leave Sarajevo, the Bosnian 
capital. Serbian forces have besieged and 
bombarded Bosnia and its capital for more 
than a month in an effort to partition the re- 
public. 

Officials of the Children’s Embassy, a local 
relief group that organized the convoy, said 
they had obtained written guarantees of safe 

from officials of the self-styled Serb 
Republic of Bosnia and Herzegovina. Serbian 
guerrilla forces, together with the virtually 
all-Serb Yugoslav Army, have overrun more 
than 60 percent of Bosnia, driving non-Serbs 
from their homes. 

The mothers and children in the convoy, 
which was headed for the Croatian port of 
Split, are ethnically mixed, officials said. 

2,200 DEAD, 7,600 WOUNDED 

The people of Bosnia and Herzegovina are a 
mix of 1.9 million Muslim Slavs and 750,000 
Roman Catholic Croats, who mostly support 
independence, and 1.4 million Eastern Ortho- 
dox Serbs, who mostly oppose it, especially 
those in rural areas. 

About 2,225 people have died and 7,600 have 
been wounded in the republic since the Serbs 
began their campaign to dismember the re- 
public, health authorities in Sarajevo said 
today. Another 2,555 were listed as missing. 
Relief organizations estimate that there are 
700,000 refugees. 

Late this afternoon, two armored vehicles 
belonging to the United Nations peacekeep- 
ing force in Sarajevo were turned back by 
Serbian gunmen at a roadblock when the 
peacekeepers tried to enter Ilidza. They 
came under artillery fire on their return to 
their headquarters a few miles away, Sara- 
jevo radio and United Nations officials said. 


THREAT OF RETALIATION 


Young men and parents of the children 
being held threatened to retaliate against 
Serbs in Sarajevo if the hostages were not 
released quickly, Government officials said. 
Many Serbs in Sarajevo support and take 
part in the defense of the Government of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, which was recog- 
nized in early April by the United States and 
members of the European Community. 

Serbian leaders are demanding the return 
of the bodies of Serbs killed in fighting 
around Sarajevo during the last week, as 
well as the lifting of a blockade around 
Yugoslav Army barracks in the city and an 
officers’ training school nearby. 


BLEAKNESS IN SARAJEVO 


Three Yugoslav Army barracks in Sarajevo 
remained surrounded today by ethnically 
mixed forces loyal to Bosnia, despite an 
agreement to allow the garrisons to depart 
on Tuesday, Sarajevo radio said. Repeated 
attacks on Yugoslav Army convoys have also 
held up their withdrawal. 

Water and electricity supplies are still dis- 
rupted in Sarajevo, which also faces serious 
food and medical shortages because normal 
deliveries and aid convoys are not being al- 
lowed through by the Serbian gunmen. 
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The United Nations High Commission for 
Refugees has canceled plans to send two 
large convoys with food and medicine to Sa- 
rajevo because of a Serbian attack this week 
on a Red Cross convoy that left one aid offi- 
cial dead. 

In Geneva today, the International Red 
Cross said it would temporarily remove its 
eight-person team from Sarajevo, a city of 
about 560,000 people. 

U.S. REVOKES AIR RIGHTS 

WASHINGTON, MAY 20 (AP)—The United 
States suspended the landing rights of Yugo- 
slavia's national airline today after the Ser- 
bian authorities ignored appeals to permit 
humanitarian goods to reach victims of the 
fighting in Bosnia and Herzegovina. 


SHAME IN OUR TIME, IN BOSNIA 


A “disgrace for humanity.” The words ut- 
tered in Washington Tuesday by Haris 
Silajdzic, Foreign Minister of beleaguered 
Bosnia, should chill the hearts of all who de- 
spise naked aggression. 

The Serbian strongman Slobodan 
Milosevic steps up his brutal bombardment 
of Bosnia's capital Sarajevo, and his “ethnic 
cleansing” of Serb-occupied territory. Hun- 
dreds die; ancient towns are turned to rub- 
ble. And what is the response of the U.S., the 
European Community and the U.N.? Sighs, 
shrugs and evasions. 

The bully who violates Bosnia’s inter- 
nationally recognized borders must be con- 
fronted by an international coalition pre- 
pared to do what is necessary to put him in 
his place. Otherwise the brutality in Bosnia 
will, far beyond the Balkans, dash hopes for 
a new world order. 

This little country has been given a ruin- 
ous runaround. Washington initially called 
on the European Community to cope with 
the threat to peace, even as it disparaged 
E. C. efforts. When its mediation efforts col- 
lapsed, Europe called for U.N. peacekeepers. 
The U.N. was prepared to send them in Feb- 
ruary, but then Washington protested that 
$634 million was too expensive. Another mis- 
sion to Yugoslavia managed to cut that by 
$28 million—cheese-paring that cost weeks, 
and lives. 

In March, the blue helmets finally began 
arriving in force in Croatia, The U.N. estab- 
lished its headquarters in Sarajevo as a way 
of creating a presence, as well, in Bosnia. 
But within weeks U.N. officials were whining 
that peacekeepers are routinely harassed, 
the Organization’s property stolen and its 
emblems and uniforms misappropriated.” 
The U.N. pulled out of Bosnia and now pon- 
ders withdrawing from the rest of Yugo- 
slavia. 

What touching concern for misappro- 
priated emblems—even as whole neighbor- 
hoods of Bosnians were being forced to flee 
for their lives. It is true that the U.N. peace- 
keepers are too lightly armed to defend 
against rampaging Serbs. But why is that 
the only alternative? The larger truth is 
that the U.N. peacekeepers have become a 
cover for Western inaction. 

Now there’s not even the pretense of a U.N. 
presence in Bosnia. And the world’s collec- 
tive irresponsibility stands exposed as na- 
kedly as the Milosevic aggression. President 
Bush, proud leader of the free world, had no 
trouble deciding that Iraq's aggression 
against Kuwait should not stand. He assem- 
bled a global coalition to force withdrawal. 
Why not a new one now? 

Such a coalition need not undertake armed 
intervention, at least not yet. The economic 
noose can be tightened and those who help 
Serbia circumvent it can be pressured. And if 
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cooperative security is to have meaning, the 
coalition can declare its willingness to use 
greater force, as a last resort. 

Aggression ought to be every bit as des- 
picable in the Balkans as in the Persian 
Gulf. For the U.S. and its allies to stand by 
while Milosevic marauders defile Bosnia in- 
vites bullies elsewhere to take heart. Peace 
in our time, spineless leaders said in the 
1930's. In our time the word is shame. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, other Sen- 
ators should have amendments. The 
time is ripe at this point for the offer- 
ing of other amendments. 

May I say that the amendment by 
Mr. 'THURMOND will have to be delayed 
for a little while because the parties 
are not prepared, at least on this side 
of the aisle, yet to go to that amend- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

YRD. Mr. President, the follow- 
ing amendments remain from the list 
to be acted on: An amendment by Mr. 
THURMOND providing stricter penalties 
for riots, with a 40-minute time limita- 
tion. As I have already indicated, that 
will not be ready to be called up prob- 
ably for another 30, 40 minutes. An 
amendment by Messrs. SEYMOUR and 
DOLE providing flexibility on summer 
jobs, 20 minutes; an amendment by Mr. 
GRAHAM on summer jobs, 30 minutes; 
an amendment by Mr. SPECTER, sum- 
mer jobs, 30 minutes. That is all. 

I wonder if any of those Senators who 
have amendments and who cannot 
come to the floor now and call them up 
would allow me or another Senator to 
call the amendment up for them so 
that the Senate can be utilizing its 
time. 

Meanwhile, I ask unanimous consent 
that the vote on the amendment by Mr. 
LOTT and Mr. DOLE, which has already 
been debated, occur at the hour of 1:10 
p.m. today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

RD. If the respective cloak- 
rooms will attempt to have Senators 
whose names I called and who have 
amendments on the list agreed to last 
night come to the floor quickly, or in- 
quire as to whether or not it would be 
agreeable for another Senator to call 
up the amendment, that would be 
much appreciated by the two managers 
of the pending measure. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent that the pend- 
ing amendment by the Senator from 
Mississippi be laid aside for the pur- 
poses of considering the amendment 
that I will be presenting. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1854 

(Purpose: To improve the effectiveness of 

summer jobs programs) 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. GRAHAM] 
proposes an amendment numbered 1854. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 5, line 25, delete ‘‘and’’. 

On page 6, line 11, after the word basis“, 
delete the period and insert the following: 

": and 

“(3) requiring each Service Delivery Area 
to certify to the Governor of the State in 
which the Service Delivery Area is located 
that 

“(A) priority for service has been placed on 
eligible youth who are basic skills deficient, 
juvenile delinquents, at-risk of school fail- 
ure, pregnant or parenting or homeless or 
runaway youth; and 

“(B) the summer program: 

“(1) enhances basic educational skills of 
youth, and 

(2) encourages school completion, or en- 
rollment in supplementary or alternative 
school programs.“. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. President, a por- 
tion of this bill will call for an addi- 
tional $700 million this summer for 
summer jobs programs. This will more 
than double the current funding of $650 
million for such programs. 

The amendment that I offer suggests 
that these programs should be looked 
at in two perspectives, one that a pri- 
ority should be given to those youths 
such as those that are high risk of 
school dropouts, who are the most vul- 
nerable and most in need, both in 
terms of economics, and the structure 
that such a program could provide; and 
that seconded the program itself 
should be thought of as not an inde- 
pendent few weeks of employment in 
the summer, but rather as part of a 
more comprehensive effort to either 
provide educational skills, employment 
skills, or to reduce the potential of a 
school dropout. That is to say that 
summer jobs are an important compo- 
nent of a comprehensive effort to en- 
hance people’s ability to be independ- 
ent and self-sufficient, and achieving, 
stay in school, and it should be struc- 
tured in that manner. 

Mr. President, it is my understanding 
that this amendment has been cleared 
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on both sides. Therefore, I will not pro- 
long the discussion. But I would like to 
bring to the attention of the Senate 
that there are across America now a 
number of exciting initiatives that at- 
tempt to do what this amendment 
would call for; that is, to use summer 
employment as an important compo- 
nent of every comprehensive program. 

Just to cite two examples, one is the 
Wakeman stores in Rochester, NY, a 
very large retail chain which has devel- 
oped an extremely comprehensive pro- 
gram that involves tutorial, 
mentoring, identifying of high-risk 
children, provision of employment op- 
portunities, scholarships for those chil- 
dren who stay in school and succeed to 
continue their education. 

In my State, the Burger King acad- 
emies have similar programs and have 
had a similar positive impact on the 
children and youth of my State. I be- 
lieve that those are just two of many 
examples. 

I would hope that this more than 
doubling of summer jobs program 
would have a stimulus to encourage 
other private firms, local governments, 
educational agencies, in partnership 
with the Federal Government to see 
this as an opportunity to give more 
young people the encouragement to 
stay in school, do well, succeed and get 
the benefits and reap rewards of that 
through their capacity to live a re- 
spectful, independent, self-sufficient, 
prosperous life. 

Mr. President, if there is no further 
debate, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. I would ask for the vote on 
this amendment. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold? May I say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Florida, I 
think that this amendment is accept- 
able on both sides. It is on my side. But 
Iam seeking to be assured of that with 
respect to the other side, if the Senator 
will withhold momentarily. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask that 
the time for the quorum call come out 
of both sides on this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. In view of the fact that 
several Senators have been notified 
that there will be a rollcall vote at 1:10 
p.m. and they will be coming to the 
floor shortly therefore, expecting such, 
because of the reasons that make it 
necessary to delay that vote, I ask 
unanimous consent having been cleared 
on both sides that the vote on the Lott- 
Dole amendment occur at 2:20 p.m. 
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today rather than 1:10 as previously 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I simply 
want to rise and say that the spirit of 
this amendment offered by Senator 
GRAHAM is precisely what we have to 
do. The Senate has passed a new JTPA 
bill, the House has, and we are going to 
try to get it worked out between the 
House and the Senate. That bill which 
Jam pleased to say we have worked out 
with the Secretary of Labor, and with 
the administration, will be signed, 
moves in this precise direction. But 
that is not the law now, So I think it 
is good for the Senate to go on record. 

I commend Senator GRAHAM for 
showing leadership on this as he has on 
so many things. I think this is a good 
time to say the Senate has been en- 
riched by Senator BoB GRAHAM leaving 
the Governor’s chair in Florida and 
coming to be a Member of the U.S. Sen- 
ate. He has been a genuine leader here. 

This resolution is precisely the direc- 
tion that we ought to be going. I com- 
mend him. I hope it is adopted unani- 
mously. 

Mr. President, I question the pres- 
ence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LIEBERMAN). The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, both sides 
I am now informed are prepared to ac- 
cept the amendment offered by Mr. 
GRAHAM. I yield back the time on this 
side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is time 
yielded back on the other side? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. President, time is 
yielded back on this side, and I request 
a vote on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
is no further debate, the question is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Florida. 

The amendment (No. 1854) was agreed 
to. 
Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMON. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, we are 
making good progress. 

We have three amendments: An 
amendment by Mr. THURMOND, I am ad- 
vised that the Senate may begin debat- 
ing that amendment soon, certainly 
within the next 10, or 15, or 20 minutes; 
an amendment by Mr. SPECTER, dealing 
with summer jobs; an amendment by 
Senators SEYMOUR and DOLE dealing 
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with summer jobs. Those are the re- 
maining amendments. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, no Senator 
is on the floor presently seeking to call 
up his or her amendment. In the inter- 
est of saving time and accommodating 
the distinguished Senator from Kansas 
[Mrs. KASSEBAUM]. I ask unanimous 
consent that she be permitted to speak 
out of order for whatever time she re- 
quires, not to exceed 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
very much appreciate the chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee, Sen- 
ator BYRD, giving me some time. I ask 
unanimous consent to speak as in 
morning business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

—— 


SOMALIA AND INTERNATIONAL 
RED CROSS 


Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
rise today to commend the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross 
for their courageous efforts to deliver 
emergency humanitarian relief in So- 
malia. 

We have all been deeply saddened by 
the tragic situation in Somalia. Since 
the fall of Siad Barre, thousands of in- 
nocent civilians have died in the cha- 
otic fighting between rival clans and 
subclans. Because of the insecurity, 
very little food has been delivered to 
Somalia, resulting in desperate, famine 
conditions. 

As in most civil conflicts, the vulner- 
able, particularly the children and the 
elderly, suffer the most. The United 
Nations reports that over a hundred 
children are dying from starvation 
every day. 

Following the fall of Siad Barre and 
particularly after the escalation of 
fighting in Mogadishu, most foreign 
governments, relief agencies, and even 
the United Nations totally withdrew 
from Somalia. Yet, through it all, the 
International Committee of the Red 
Cross has remained—even after thugs 
murdered two of their aid workers. 

Traditionally, the Red Cross works 
exclusively with the most vulnerable. 
In this case, it has gone far beyond this 
traditional mandate to undertake a 
massive food distribution program in 
central and southern Somalia. While 
the Port of Mogadishu has been closed, 
ICRC has been delivering food in small 
boats into rudimentary harbors north 
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and south of the city. ICRC is also con- 
ducting cross-border feeding operations 
from Kenya into southern Somalia. 

The ICRC flights from Nairobi to 
Mogadishu continue to be the only reli- 
able link between Somalia and the out- 
side world, delivering relief workers, 
medical supplies, and equipment. 

I should also mention the other 
smaller, but no less courageous, relief 
agencies which have worked in Soma- 
lia, including International Medical 
Corps, Doctors Without Borders, 
CARE, Save the Children-UK, World 
Concern, and numerous other indige- 
nous Somali relief groups. 

Mr. President, in this very tragic and 
sad situation, the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross and these other 
relief groups have provided food and 
comfort for millions. They were there 
when the rest of the world abandoned 
Somalia. Their efforts have been noth- 
ing less than heroic. I commend them. 

Mr. SIMON. Will the Senator yield? 

Mrs. KASSENBAUM. I am happy to 
yield to the chairman of the African 
Subcommittee. 

Mr. SIMON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I simply want to com- 
mend the Senator from Kansas for her 
interest in not only Somalia, but Afri- 
ca generally. There are not any, or 
very many, Somalians in Kansas, or 
that many with African heritage in 
Kansas. She has been superb in this 
area. My hope is that we can get a 
breakthrough. 

There are two U.N. ships now that 
apparently are getting through. But 
even now, it is going to the capital 
city, and that is about where the food 
is getting. The rest of the country is 
just in desperate straits. It is a far, far 
cry from the world that we see around 
us. We have to respond to domestic 
needs—and they are real—but the des- 
perate straits of these people is some- 
thing we really ought to respond to. 

I commend my colleague from Kan- 
sas. She has been great. 

Mrs. KASSENBAUM. Mr. President, I 
thank Senator SIMON, and I yield the 
floor. 

Mr. President, I suggest. the absence 
of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr, President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the pending amend- 
ment be set aside so that Mr. THUR- 
MOND may proceed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. THURMOND]. 
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AMENDMENT NO. 1855 
(Purpose: To strengthen the present federal 
antiriot statute) 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
THURMOND], for himself, Mr. HATCH, Mr. 
DOLE, Mr. GRAMM, Mr. CRAIG, Mr. SIMPSON, 
Mr. MACK, Mr. WALLOP, Mr. LOTT, Mr. 
SymMs, Mr. SEYMOUR, and Mr. GRASSLEY, 
proposes an amendment numbered 1855. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the appropriate place in the bill add the 
following: 

SEC. . VIOLENCE IN THE COURSE OF RIOT OF- 
FENSES. 


Section 2101 of title 18, United States Code, 
is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a) by inserting the fol- 
lowing new paragraph at the end thereof: 

%) Whoever knowingly engages in a riot 
(as defined in section 2102) affecting inter- 
state or foreign commerce and in the course 
thereof kills or attempts to kill another in- 
dividual or commits assault resulting in se- 
rious bodily injury shall be punished as pro- 
vided in sections 1111, 1112, 1113, and 113 of 
this title.“; and 

(2) by repealing subsection (c) and redesig- 
nating subsections (d), (e), and (f) as sub- 
sections (c), (d), and (e), respectively. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, this 
amendment is cosponsored by myself, 
Senator HATCH, Senator DOLE, Senator 
GRAMM, Senator CRAIG, Senator SIMP- 
SON, Senator MACK, Senator WALLOP, 
Senator LOTT, Senator SYMMS, Senator 
SEYMOUR, and Senator GRASSLEY. 

Mr. President, I rise today to offer an 
amendment, cosponsored by Senator 
HATCH, which will ensure that rioting, 
such as that which took place in Los 
Angeles, will be dealt with in an appro- 
priate manner. This amendment en- 
hances the penalties under the Federal 
antiriot statute. It makes clear, that 
the Federal Government should also 
play a role in the prosecution of those 
who are responsible for this type of 
riot-induced damage to which our Na- 
tion is responding. 

An article in yesterday’s Washington 
Post illustrates why this amendment is 
necessary. According to the article, 
about 40 percent of those arrested for 
curfew violations during the Los Ange- 
les riots had criminal backgrounds. 
More than 25 percent of those arrested 
for all misdemeanors were on probation 
or parole for felony convictions. These 
numbers certainly contradict the no- 
tion of some that the rioting was com- 
mitted by people who were only moti- 
vated by despair and anger over the 
King case verdict. Los Angeles Deputy 
City Attorney John Wilson stated that 
there is no question that a major ele- 
ment of professional criminals were in- 
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volved in the riots. The city attorney’s 
office also found that more than 60 per- 
cent of those arrested in the riots were 
born outside of the United States. 

Mr. President, these figures prove 
what many of us already suspected— 
that these riots were not incited by 
hungry or economically frustrated in- 
dividuals. No, these riots were the 
product of career criminals who saw an 
opportunity and pounced on it. Appar- 
ently, the first stores hit by the rioters 
were gun stores and liquor stores. As 
one policeman said, and I quote, ‘You 
would have a hard time convincing me 
that these were mothers and fathers 
looking to feed their children.” 

Mr. President, this amendment rec- 
ognizes the events of Los Angeles for 
what they were—criminal acts, encour- 
aged by cowardly, opportunistic crimi- 
nals. This was not an inevitable re- 
sponse to the social plight of urban 
America, as some have suggested. 
Rather, the rioters were the same 
criminals and thugs who stalk our 
streets and commit violent acts 
against law-abiding citizens every day. 
They saw an opportunity to strike and 
did so. Congress must take steps to en- 
sure that those responsible for these 
types of violent crimes are held ac- 
countable for their actions. 

The current Federal antiriot statute 
was enacted in 1968 and authorizes a 
maximum penalty of 5 years imprison- 
ment for those who incite or partici- 
pate in a riot. There is no increased 
penalty if the rioter committed a mur- 
der, attempted murder, or assault. 
Moreover, Federal jurisdiction is lim- 
ited to those cases where the defendant 
travels in interstate commerce or uses 
a facility of commerce. 

This amendment corrects these inad- 
equacies to allow Federal prosecutors 
to seek those penalties prescribed 
under the Federal code for murder, at- 
tempted murder, and assault. It would 
also enlarge Federal jurisdiction so as 
to reach riots that affect interstate or 
foreign commerce—not just those 
where the defendant traveled in inter- 
state commerce. This would give Fed- 
eral prosecutors broader discretion to 
assist State and local officials in their 
prosecution of riot related offenses. 

This amendment simply submits ri- 
oters who commit murder, man- 
slaughter, attempted murder, or as- 
sault to the existing Federal penalties 
for those offenses. In essence, all this 
amendment does is expand Federal ju- 
risdiction to cover all violent crimes 
committed during a riot. 

Mr. President, I strongly believe that 
this amendment will prove beneficial 
should our Nation be faced with similar 
pillaging in the future. For these rea- 
sons, I strongly urge my colleagues to 
support this important amendment. 

This amendment, incidentally, is en- 
dorsed by the Justice Department of 
the United States. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. METZENBAUM]. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, I 
want to commend my colleagues who 
have crafted this underlying legisla- 
tion in a bipartisan response to the un- 
rest in our cities. Their efforts rep- 
resent the best the body can be. I only 
regret that we are about to mar this 
accomplishment. 

It seems we are unable to stop our- 
selves from bounding up to the politi- 
cal grandstand, and making ourselves 
look like carnival barkers in the proc- 
ess. 

Mr. President, I speak about the 
amendment offered by the Senator 
from South Carolina. Actually, this 
amendment’s timing is completely pre- 
dictable. After all, the political debate 
on the violent eruption in Los Angeles 
began with the ridiculous, moved 
quickly to the absurd, and now with 
this amendment, descends directly into 
the realm of the destructive. 

First, the ridiculous George Bush 
blames the rioting on Lyndon Johnson. 
Our current President casts blame on a 
long-dead President who made greater 
social strides in a single day than this 
president has made in 3% years. 

Next, the absurd Dan Quayle identi- 
fies the moral culprit responsible for 
the despair in our inner cities as ‘‘Mur- 
phy Brown.” 

Now we move on to the destructive. 
This amendment follows in lockstep 
our maddening pattern of posturing 
that has resulted in widespread disgust 
with, and distrust of, our political lead- 
ership in this country. 

People of this country do not have 
any confidence in those of us who rep- 
resent them in the halls of govern- 
ment. We have become a sad joke. We 
have made ourselves into a political 
cartoon so outrageous that no political 
cartoonist could ever hope to better us. 

This amendment represents every- 
thing that is wrong with the Congress. 
We have a bill in front of us that is 
supposed to begin the healing process. 
We should be sorting through the rub- 
ble of Los Angeles to begin repairing 
the crumbling foundations throughout 
our society. 

Do we do that? Oh, no. 

This amendment is not about heal- 
ing. It is about hurting. It is not about 
repair. It is not about retribution. That 
is the purpose of this amendment, ret- 
ribution. 

I was as sickened and saddened by 
the violence in Los Angeles as any 
American. Rioting, looting and killing 
cannot be tolerated or excused. Law- 
lessness must be punished. 

But how can we now ignore the ex- 
plosive racial and urban problems for 
which the Rodney King verdict pro- 
vided the match? 

How can we ignore the sense of out- 
rage and betrayal felt by that commu- 
nity when that verdict was read in 
Simi Valley? 
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How can we ignore the fact that the 
seeds of this grim harvest were sown in 
part by the politics of racial divisive- 
ness? 

How can we ignore the fact that this 
case was moved from Los Angeles to 
another county where practically no 
blacks live, to a county where police- 
men and firemen live, and former po- 
licemen and firemen live, and you find 
a jury that does not seem to under- 
stand or comprehend what had oc- 


curred? 

Our political system has fueled racial 
tension. Politicians have won elections 
by reinforcing racial stereotypes, rath- 
er than leading us beyond them. Racial 
politics appeals to the worst in us—it 
draws its power from fear, ignorance, 
and resentment. 

How can we continue to ignore the 
dangers that kind of politics produces, 
yet this amendment would try to have 
us do just that. 

And how can we, supposedly the 
world’s greatest deliberative body, how 
can we pretend that yet another Fed- 
eral death penalty will prevent rioting 
of this kind in the future? Whom do we 
think we are kidding? 

No wonder the American people want 
to throw the bums out of here. 

My colleagues on the other side of 
the aisle have previously spoken. Sen- 
ator DOLE spoke about why people are 
skeptical of Congress. And this amend- 
ment will only make them that much 
more skeptical. 

Senator SEYMOUR spoke about the 
fact that we had to deal with the emer- 
gency first. I could not agree with him 
more. But this amendment will not do 
anything about dealing with the emer- 
gency. It is just trying to kid the 
American people. 

Senator CHAFEE spoke about a sense 
of responsibility. I accept all of those 
comments and they are applicable 
here. Regrettably, some of those who 
spoke to that very end are cosponsors 
of this amendment. 

This amendment is a perfect illustra- 
tion of why the American people think 
the Congress of the United States is in- 
capable of responding to the problems 
of this country in an effective and 
thoughtful manner. 

Once again, however, we are on the 
verge of reaching a legislative judg- 
ment that the best way to solve deep- 
rooted social problems is to execute 
more of our citizens. 

In the aftermath of the riots, some 
people have spoken about the need to 
foster and promote hope within our 
inner cities. And, frankly, there is 
much in this legislation that will do 
just that. I support that aspect of the 
legislation. 

But the death penalty that is now be- 
fore us does not promote hope. The 
death penalty is a message from the 
Government that some of its citizens 
are beyond redemption and beyond 
hope, and therefore they must be exe- 
cuted. 
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Let’s not mince words here, Mr. 
President. Let’s not continue the cha- 
rade. The passage of this amendment 
would result in the Government’s exe- 
cution of more African-American 
males. That is the thrust of it. The 
death penalty is almost never invoked 
as a solution to lawlessness by white 
citizens. There were no cries to expand 
the death penalty after Rodney King 
was brutally and senselessly beaten by 
four white police officers. There are no 
cries to expand the death penalty when 
a white male rampages with an assault 
weapon and mass murders bystanders. 
There were no cries to expand the 
death penalty after more than two 
dozen African-American workers in 
North Carolina were killed because the 
owner of a chicken plant did not want 
to spend any money to ensure their 
safety. 

If my recollection serves me right I 
think he wound up paying a penalty, 
some dollar amount penalty. But there 
was no death cry. But more than 24 Af- 
rican-American workers lost their 
lives. 

But the moment that there is vio- 
lence in the African-American commu- 
nity that affects the white commu- 
nities, the Senate of the United States, 
the all-white Senate of the United 
States, is quick to expand the death 
penalty. The legislation that is before 
us is supposed to be a bond for the 
wounds of racial division which have 
been inflicted on this country. To 
adopt this amendment is to salt those 
wounds. Indeed, the verdict in the Rod- 
ney King case was yet another re- 
minder of the fact that too often in our 
Nation’s history our legal system has 
worked to subdue African-Americans 
rather than to serve them. 

Mr. President, that is only one part 
of the problem with this amendment. I 
appeal to my colleagues, not on the 
basis of whether or not you believe in 
the death penalty as a deterrent to 
crime, I appeal to you not wholly on a 
moral or emotional level. I appeal to 
your sense of common sense because if 
you look at this amendment on its 
face, it makes no sense at all. This 
amendment should be rejected as bad 
legislation period. 

Aside from being a terrible idea, this 
amendment is completely unnecessary. 

And now I wish to gain the attention 
of those who are very supportive of the 
death penalty. I want to point out that 
the death penalty already exists for 
any murders that may have occurred 
during the Los Angeles riots. The State 
laws are applicable. If there were mur- 
ders committed during the riots, those 
people are subject to capital punish- 
ment, and you do not need a new Fed- 
eral law in order to do the very same 
thing that the State law already does. 

California has a death penalty. As a 
matter of fact, a couple of weeks ago a 
convicted murderer was executed in 
California under that law. If the disrict 
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attorney in Los Angeles wants to seek 
the death penalty against any rioter 
who committed a murder, he can do 
that right now. The fact is that every 
single criminal act which occurred in 
the Los Angeles riots can be punished 
under current law. If riots occur in any 
other cities around the country, State 
criminal laws exist to punish the law 
breakers. 

This amendment gives new meaning 
to the word overkill. Does the Senator 
from South Carolina really mean to 
execute people twice? Are you going to 
execute them once under the State law 
and once under the Federal law? This 
amendment is also incredibly broad be- 
cause the Senator from South Carolina 
has chosen for the Federal authorities 
to be involved in any riot which affects 
interstate commerce. As we know, that 
means every riot will be implicated. 

Moreover, the Federal statute defines 
the term riot as a public disturbance 
involving an act of violence” by any- 
one who is part of an assemblage of 
three or more persons.“ That is the 
language of this proposal. 

Anyone who is “part of an assem- 
blage fo three or more persons,“ It is 
indicated that is part of the present 
law. It is not. That is the proposal we 
have before us. So what does that mean 
in real life? This amendment will put 
the Federal authorities in the business 
of enforcing the law every time three 
or more persons get together and vio- 
lence occurs. Is that really what we 
want? Should the Federal Government 
be involved in every assault involving 
three or more persons? Do we think the 
States do not have laws on such mat- 
ters? Which brings us to the next prob- 
lem. 

I am curious, Mr. President, how my 
friend, the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, once the States rights candidate 
for President, squares this amendment 
with his lifelong passionate defense of 
a State’s right to pass and enforce its 
own laws. This amendment is a com- 
pletely unnecessary intrusion of the 
Federal Government into the affairs of 
the States. 

What has happened to States rights? 
Many other Members of this body have 
spent their political careers on this 
floor talking to constituents and even 
running for President defending the 
rights of States to enact their own 
laws free from interference from the 
Federal Government. Does the Senator 
from South Carolina think that the 
Federal courts do not have enough 
work to keep them busy, that we must 
now create a new Federal offense? Of 
course not. But this is part of the hul- 
labaloo and the excitement of the Rod- 
ney King trial and the riots that oc- 
curred out there. 

This is no answer. This is trying to 
kid the American people that we in the 
Senate are doing something about it. 
And again I repeat, that is the reason 
the American people have come to 
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have so little regard for the people who 
represent them in public office. 

Forget about whether or not you be- 
lieve in the death penalty as a general 
matter. If you are for States rights, 
you should be against this amendment. 
During a decade-long muscle-flexing 
contest on crime. legislation, we have 
put more people in jail than any other 
nation on Earth and our crime rate is 
still the highest in the world and rising 
daily, rising as we stand here. 

The use of the death penalty has in- 
creased all over our country, yet the 
murder rate rises, and those countries 
who do not have the death penalty, and 
many of them their crime rate has in- 
deed not increased. 

We have increased mandatory mini- 
mum sentences, and violence plagues 
our cities. Make no mistake about it, 
the efforts to combat poverty two dec- 
ades ago met with far more success 
than our recent efforts to combat 
crime. But today if you suggest that 
the threat of crime intensifies in com- 
munities where poverty is rampant, 
where families are broken, where hous- 
ing is scarce, and where opportunity is 
not existent, then you are branded a 
coddler of criminals. If you suggest 
there is a social dimension to the prob- 
lem of crime, then you can expect a po- 
litical execution. 

If you want to know why our stand- 
ing with the public is so low, just look 
no further. Among its many other 
problems, technical and substantive, 
this amendment is brutally cruel in its 
irony. The administration of the death 
penalty in this country is infected by 
racial bias, yet here we are expanding 
the death penalty on a piece of legisla- 
tion aimed at easing racial tensions. 

This amendment tells the country 
the Congress will once again mind- 
lessly reach for gimmicks and phony 
solutions to painful and complicated 
problems. Does anybody really believe 
that if somebody was involved in that 
riot in L.A. or were to be involved in 
one in the future that they would be 
restrair*d in their activities because 
now there was a Federal statute pro- 
viding for capital punishment in addi- 
tion to the State statute for the same 
crime with the same punishment? No, 
we are playing politics. We are pre- 
tending we are doing something to 
solve the problems of L.A. and other 
parts of this country. We should reject 
this amendment. There will be many 
more opportunities for the Senate to 
vote for the death penalty, if that be 
your inclination, but we seem never to 
tire it. In the name of decency, for the 
sake of our own reputation as Members 
of this body, I believe we should keep it 
off this legislation. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. SIMON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I have 
great respect for the Senator from 
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South Carolina. He has done so many 
constructive things around here, in- 
cluding leading the effort for many 
years on a balanced budget amendment 
that I have been spending some time on 
recently. Iam proud to have him as the 
chief cosponsor of that legislation. 

But once in a while, my friend from 
South Carolina can be wrong, and I 
think in this case my friend and col- 
league is wrong. 

What are we talking about in the riot 
situation? First, no one in this body is 
willing to condone lawlessness. We con- 
demn it. But there is one thing—really, 
two things—that all the looters and 
those involved in the riot had in com- 
mon. One was that they were young. 
That seems to be uniformly the case. 
No matter what their ethnic back- 
ground, they were all young. 

The second thing that they had in 
common was a sense of hopelessness. 
They did not feel that somehow this 
Government, as well as State and local 
governments, were responding to the 
needs of those in the central city, to 
the least fortunate in our society. We 
have to communicate that in other 
ways, and I hope we are moving in that 
direction. 

I agree with what my colleague from 
Ohio has said, and I applaud him for his 
leadership on this. I would add, how- 
ever, for me it is also the issue of the 
death penalty. 

Very interesting. Last night, in the 
State of Virginia, not too many miles 
from where we meet, Roger Coleman 
was executed, with controversy about 
his innocence or guilt. I frankly do not 
have any idea whether he was guilty or 
innocent. 

But very shortly, in about 15 min- 
utes, Members of the Senate are in- 
vited to meet the Prime Minister of 
Canada. Does Canada have the death 
penalty? No. 

Do any of the Western European na- 
tions have the death penalty? No. 

We are almost alone among the more 
developed nations in having the death 
penalty. Up until recently, among the 
developed nations, it was only the 
United States, China, Russia, and 
South Africa. And recently President 
de Klerk in South Africa did away with 
the death penalty. 

So now among the developed nations 
of the world, there are only three that 
have the death penalty: Russia, China, 
and the United States. I suggest we 
ought to be joining Canada, Mexico, 
Great Britain, France, Germany, and 
these other countries in doing away 
with the death penalty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
allocated to the side on which the Sen- 
ator is speaking has expired. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 1 additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. THURMOND. No objection. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. SIMON. Let me add the final 
point, and I think this is conclusive, on 
the death penalty. Not only is it dis- 
criminatory racially in its application, 
the death penalty is a penalty we re- 
serve for people of limited means. If 
you have enough money to hire the 
best attorneys, you never get the death 
penalty. We reserve it for people of 
limited means. We should not be doing 
that in this case. 

I am going to vote against my friend 
from South Carolina. I am going to 
vote against his amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina has 14 min- 
utes and 13 seconds remaining. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. THUR- 
MOND]. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, Iam 
amazed at what the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Ohio had to say. 

I am amazed at Senator METZEN- 
BAUM’s statements that this is a par- 
tisan matter. It is no partisan matter. 
If anybody is partisan, he may be the 
one who is partisan. He can go on this 
amendment if he wants to. Any Demo- 
crat can go on this amendment. When 
I decided to offer this amendment, 
there were several Republican Senators 
who wanted to go on it, and I added 
their names. I will add Senator 
METZENBAUM’s name if he wants to go 
on it. 

Now, my colleague from Ohio talks 
about Federal jurisdiction, States 
rights. The idea of the Senator from 
Ohio talking about States rights, he 
has never been for States rights, and he 
knows it. He has tried to inject the 
Federal Government into the insurance 
business. Insurance is not even men- 
tioned in the Constitution and yet he 
has been trying for years and years to 
put the Federal Government into the 
insurance business. 

I want to say further on labor law 
matters, he has taken the same stand. 
Death penalty, he is against the death 
penalty. Of course, we understand that. 
And this is the reason he is fighting 
this bill, is it not? Because this pro- 
vides the death penalty for rioters who 
commit murder. 

And I just want to say this. On the 
double jeopardy issue, I want to ask 
the Senator from Ohio a question. The 
policemen out in Los Angeles were ac- 
quitted. The Federal Government is 
now thinking about prosecuting these 
policemen at the Federal level. How do 
you stand on that? Do you favor the 
Federal Government prosecuting the 
policemen? 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask that 
Senators address other Senators in the 
third person as required by the rules. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia is correct. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President I 
would ask the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio how he stands on that. 
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Mr. BYRD. That is all right. 

Mr. THURMOND. You make the law; 
the administration will conform to it. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I intend to 
vote for the Senator’s amendment at 
this point. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
please, do not count this time against 
me now. My colleague is talking on his 
own time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina has the floor. 

Mr. THURMOND. I would like for the 
Senator from Ohio to answer the ques- 
tion. The Federal Government is think- 
ing about prosecuting these policemen 
now, although they were acquitted in 
the State court. How do you stand on 
that? 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask that 
rules be enforced and that the Senator 
be required to address other Senators 
in the third person and through the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reg- 
ular order is that Senators address 
each other through the Chair. 

Does the Senator from Ohio wish to 
speak? 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, I 
have no difficulty in responding. I 
would say to the Chair and all Mem- 
bers of this body, I think the Federal 
Government should long ago have pro- 
ceeded, and I think they are failing to 
do so. But it is under a totally different 
statute than what we are talking about 
now. The Federal Government would be 
proceeding under certain specific Fed- 
eral legislation that is different than 
the laws that were applicable to the 
four policemen who were previously 
prosecuted. So, yes, they ought to be 
prosecuted. But what we are talking 
about in this amendment is to provide 
the same penalty for the same act, 
murder, that is in the State law. And 
there really is no reason whatsoever to 
have a State offense made into a Fed- 
eral offense and only clog up the Fed- 
eral courts, in addition to all other rea- 
sons why it should not be adopted. 

Mr. THURMOND addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. 

. THURMOND. In Bartkus versus 
Illinois and Abbate versus United 
States, the Supreme Court clearly af - 
firmed the well-established principle 
that State prosecution does not bar a 
Federal one. The basis for this doctrine 
is this prosecutions under the laws of 
separate sovereigns do not violate the 
fifth amendment’s prohibition against 
double jeopardy. 

This is known as the dual sov- 
ereignty’’ concept. It is the very con- 
cept which makes possible the Federal 
case against the officers in the Rodney 
King case. My amendment will assure 
that, should the State’s case against a 
rioter fail, Federal prosecutors can 
still take steps to ensure that justice is 
carried out. 

If it applies in one case such as police 
brutality, as the way the distinguished 
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Senator from Ohio answered it, it 
should also apply in these cases. 

Mr. President, I want to clarify for 
my colleagues exactly what this 
amendment does. This amendment 
simply amends the current antiriot 
statute to allow Federal prosecutors to 
prosecute rioters who commit murder, 
manslaughter or assault. 

Who can object to that? If a rioter 
commits murder, manslaughter, as- 
sault, why should he not be prosecuted 
for it in the Federal court? 

I want to remind my colleagues that 
Federal prosecutors do not have juris- 
diction over all violent crimes. Al- 
though rioting is currently a Federal 
offense, the Federal Government has 
no jurisdiction at present to prosecute 
rioters who committed murder during 
the riot. We want to be able to pros- 
ecute a murder committed during the 
riot, and you have to pass this law if 
you are going to give them that au- 
thority. 

In order for the Federal Government 
to have jurisdiction over murders and 
assaults committed during a riot, there 
has to be a Federal statute on the 
books which spells out the Federal ju- 
risdiction over these offenses. 

This amendment simply expands Fed- 
eral jurisdiction to cover violent 
crimes committed in the course of a 
riot. The existing Federal penalties for 
murder, manslaughter, and assault will 
apply. 

The maximum penalty someone can 
receive for first-degree murder is 
death. Yet there is only an authorized 
penalty, since the necessary procedures 
for implementing the death penalty are 
not on the books. These procedures 
have to be passed by Congress later. 

The maximum penalty for second-de- 
gree murder is life imprisonment. The 
maximum penalties for manslaughter 
and assault are 10 to 20 years, respec- 
tively. 

So, Mr. President, all we are trying 
to do is to say to the people of this 
country that when those who commit 
riots and during the riots also commit 
murder, or manslaughter, or assault, 
they should be tried for murder, man- 
slaughter, or assault, Why should not 
they be? That is even worse than the 
rioting in some cases. 

I realize some people do not want a 
strong crime bill. I realize some people, 
under no conditions, want to convict 
anybody for murder and sentence them 
to death. Nevertheless, if we pass this 
amendment authorizing the death pen- 
alty, we still have to pass the proce- 
dures, in view of the Supreme Court de- 
cision a few years ago about the two- 
stage trial, in order to make it effec- 
tive. 

Why not hold those responsible if 
they commit murder, manslaughter, 
during a riot? They should be held re- 
sponsible. That is exactly what we are 
trying to do here. That is the purpose 
of this amendment. 
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My good friend from Ohio has stated 
that he does not want to expand the ju- 
risdiction of the Federal Government. 
That is amusing to me. He wants to ex- 
pand the Federal Government in many 
other ways. I just gave you a couple of 
examples awhile ago. 

This amendment is important. This 
is important to the welfare of this 
country. We have had too much crime 
in this country, and if you want to stop 
these riots, and stop this murder and 
killing—and you had a lot of them 
killed out in Los Angeles—if you want 
to stop that now, pass this amendment 
and we will help to stop it. 

Mr. METZENBAUM addressed the 


Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina has 6 min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. The Senator 
from Ohio, I understand, has no time 
remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio is correct. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I re- 
serve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to cosponsor this amendment. 
It strengthens the antiriot provisions 
of Federal law. We need to address the 
problems of urban America. Just last 
week I cosponsored with Senator KEN- 
NEDY an urban aid package that is a 
large part of the bill before us. 

But we also need to be tough on the 
lawless elements of society. There is no 
excuse for the violence in Los Angeles. 
None. This amendment addresses that 
kind of lawlessness. 

Currently, anyone who travels in or 
uses a facility in interstate or foreign 
commerce with intent to incite or par- 
ticipate in a riot; to commit any act of 
violence furthering a riot; or to aid or 
abet anyone in inciting or participat- 
ing in a riot or committing an act of 
violence furthering a riot; and there- 
after to perform any act furthering any 
of these purposes, can be punished by 
up to 5 years in prison. 

This amendment increases penalties 
for killings, attempted killings, and as- 
saults resulting in serious bodily in- 
jury in the course of a riot. For exam- 
ple, the death penalty would apply to 
first-degree murder committed in the 
course of a riot. 

The amendment also removes the 
current law’s ban on a Federal prosecu- 
tion following a State prosecution re- 
sulting in conviction or acquittal based 
on the same conduct as forbidden in 
the antiriot statute. Just as the Fed- 
eral Government is properly examining 
under Federal laws the conduct of the 
Los Angeles police officers in the beat- 
ing of Rodney King following a State 
court acquittal, any rioter who may 
have violated both State and Federal 
law should be subject to the concurrent 
jurisdiction of both State and Federal 
law enforcement agencies. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina has 5 min- 
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utes and 30 seconds remaining. The 
Senator's time will run. The Senator 
from Ohio has no time remaining. Does 
the Senator from Ohio want to know if 
the Senator from South Carolina will 
yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. His time is up. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. If the Senator 
from South Carolina is prepared to 
yield back the balance of his time, I 
am prepared to make a point of order, 
and we can bring this matter to a head. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Dopp). All time is yielded back. 

Mr. METZENBAUM addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio, Mr. METZENBAUM. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. I raise a point of 
order that this is legislation on an ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
raise the defense of germaneness, and I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question before the Senate: Is the 
amendment of the Senator from South 
Carolina germane? On this question, 
the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD. Under the previous order, 
was not the vote on the Dole-Lott 
amendment to occur at 2:10 p.m.? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia is correct. 
That was a previous order. There was a 
subsequent agreement to set that 
amendment aside. 

Mr. BYRD. But not the vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia is correct. 

Mr. BYRD. Let us proceed to vote 
under the previous order and then re- 
solve this matter following that vote. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, this 
will be all right. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1852 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
is no objection, the question now oc- 
curs on amendment number 1852. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Mississippi. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

[Disturbance in the visitors’ gal- 
leries.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
will be 5 in the gallery. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, may we 
have order in the galleries? 

Mr. FORD. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from — [Mr. BENTSEN] is nec- 
essarily abse 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber 
who desire to vote? 
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The result was announced—yeas 37, 
nays 62, as follows: 
{Rolicall Vote No. 106 Leg.] 


YEAS—37 
Brown Graham Pressler 
Burns Gramm Roth 
Chafee Grassley Rudman 
Coats Helms Sanford 
Cochran Kassebaum Seymour 
Cohen Kasten Simpson 
Craig Lott Smith 
Danforth Lugar Stevens 
Dole Mack Symms 
Domenici McCain ‘Thurmond 
Durenberger McConnell Wallop 
Garn Murkowski 
Gorton Nickles 
NAYS—62 

Adams Ford Mikulski 
Akaka Fowler Mitchell 
Baucus Glenn Moynihan 
Biden Gore Nunn 
Bingaman Harkin Packwood 
Bond Hatch Pell 
Boren Hatfield Pryor 
Bradley Heflin Reld 
Breaux Hollings Riegle 
Bryan Inouye Robb 
Bumpers Jeffords Rockefeller 
Burdick Johnston Sarbanes 

Kennedy Sasser 
Conrad Kerrey Shelby 
Cranston Kerry Simon 
D'Amato Kohl Specter 
Daschle Lautenberg Warner 
DeConcini Wellstone 
Dixon Levin Wirth 
Dodå Lieberman Wofford 
Exon Metzenbaum 

NOT VOTING—1 
Bentsen 
So the amendment (No. 1852) was re- 
jected. 
Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 


move to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ma- 
jority leader. 


—— 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY THE 
PRIME MINISTER OF CANADA 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
wish to call to the attention of the 
Members of the Senate the presence on 
the Senate floor of a distinguished 
guest, our friend and neighbor to the 
north, the Prime Minister of Canada, 
the Honorable Brian Mulroney. 

[Applause, Senators rising.] 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, his- 
tory records the few cases in which two 
countries have lived side by side for so 
long with an unarmed border and with 
so few disputes. That is attributed pri- 
marily to the peoples of the United 
States and Canada, but also to the 
leadership of the two countries. 

In behalf of all of the Members of the 
Senate, I warmly welcome the prime 
minister. 

Mr. Prime Minister, you are among 
friends here in the United States Sen- 
ate. 

(Applause.] 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, im- 
mediately following the commence- 
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ment of this upcoming vote, Senator 
DOLE and I will be hosting the Prime 
Minister in a reception in room 8-211 
at which the Prime Minister has con- 
sented to appear and respond to ques- 
tions by Senators. Those Senators who 
wish to attend are invited to do so. 
That will begin shortly after the com- 
mencement of this vote and will con- 
tinue until the Prime Minister will be 
forced to leave for another appoint- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor and I 
thank my colleagues for their cour- 
tesy. 


—— 


DIRE EMERGENCY SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS, FISCAL YEAR 
1992 


The Senate continued with the con- 

sideration of the bill. 
AMENDMENT NO. 1855 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question before the Senate is, Is 
amendment No. 1855 of the Senator 
from South Carolina germane? On this 
question, the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. FORD. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. BENTSEN] is nec- 
essarily absent. 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 42, 
nays 57, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 107 Leg.] 


YEAS—42 
Brown Grassley Nunn 
Burns Hatch Packwood 
Byrd Helms Pressler 
Coats Hollings Roth 
Cochran Kassebaum Rudman 
Cohen Kasten Seymour 
Craig Lieberman Shelby 
D'Amato Lott Simpson 
Dixon Lugar Smith 
Dole Mack Specter 
Domenici McCain Stevens 
Ford McConnell Symms 
Gam Murkowski ‘Thurmond 
Gramm Nickles Wallop 
NAYS—57 
Adams Durenberger Levin 
Akaka Exon Metzenbaum 
Baucus Fowler Mikulski 
Biden Glenn Mitchell 
Bingaman Gore Moynihan 
Bond Gorton Pell 
Boren Graham Pryor 
Bradley Harkin Reid 
Breaux Hatfield Riegle 
Bryan Heflin Robb 
Bumpers Inouye Rockefeller 
Burdick Jeffords Sanford 
Chafee Johnston Sarbanes 
Conrad Kennedy Sasser 
Cranston Kerrey Simon 
Danforth Kerry Warner 
Daschle Kohl Wellstone 
DeConcini Lautenberg Wirth 
Dodd Leahy Wofford 
NOT VOTING—1 
Bentsen 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BRYAN). On this vote, the yeas are 42, 
the nays are 57. The amendment is a 
legislative proposal to a general appro- 
priations bill and thus violates rule 
XVI, paragraph 4 of the Standing Rules 
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of the Senate. The point of order is sus- 
tained. The amendment falls. 

Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, it is sur- 
prising that principle triumphs. I voted 
with the Senator on the last amend- 
ment, on his point of order. I voted 
with him not merely because the point 
of order was correct but the substance 
of the amendment was inappropriate 
for our consideration, in my view, and 
should not have been passed whether or 
not there was a point of order. 

I must say for the record I spoke to 
the Senator yesterday about this, be- 
cause I was informed, as chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee, that such an 
amendment would be forthcoming. I 
immediately went to my friend from 
Ohio to tell him of the existence of the 
amendment. My sage advice was—obvi- 
ously looking older than he was and 
having been here a couple more years— 
we are not going to be able to defeat 
this amendment, so why not try to fig- 
ure out how to get rid of the amend- 
ment another way. My friend said, 
“This makes me angry. This is a mat- 
ter of principle. This is the wrong thing 
to do. Do you agree with me, Joe?“ I 
said, Ves, I agree.“ I said, If you 
want to take the fight to the floor, I 
will support you. You go ahead.“ 

I am here to tell you that the Sen- 
ator from Ohio constantly amazes me, 
and I want to truly compliment him 
for being willing to take this fight to 
the floor and to do something that is 
not often done on what could be viewed 
as a politically difficult vote for some 
Members to make—the right vote, but 
the politically difficult vote to make in 
a moment of, in some quarters of this 
country and on occasion in this Cham- 
ber, mild hysteria. 

My friend came here and argued pas- 
sionately. People listened to him. He 
changed people’s minds. He won on a 
very important vote that I, quite 
frankly, did not think he could win, al- 
though I supported his position from 
the very beginning. 

I just want him to know, again, not- 
withstanding the fact I have less hair, 
look older, and am more senior than 
my friend from Ohio, my sage advice 
was obviously neither sage nor good. I 
compliment him on the fight he gave 
and doing something, in my view, very 
positive for the country today by his 
willingness to be stubborn, his willing- 
ness to speak for principle. 

I compliment the Senator. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. I want to say 
thanks to the Senator from Delaware 
for his very kind remarks. I appreciate 
them greatly. I also appreciate the 
votes of my colleagues. 


RESCISSION OF CERTAIN BUDGET 
AUTHORITY—CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent, due to the fact that 
there are two remaining amendments 
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to the supplemental appropriations 
bill, that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the conference report 
on the rescission bill, H.R. 4990. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The report 
will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
4990) rescinding certain budget authority, 
and for other purposes, having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to rec- 
ommend and do recommend to their respec- 
tive Houses this report, signed by a majority 
of the conferees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senate will proceed to 
the consideration of the conference re- 
port. 

(The conference report is printed in 
the House proceedings of the RECORD of 
May 20, 1992.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
section 1017 of the Budget Act, there 
are to be 2 hours equally divided and 
controlled. 

The Senator from West Virginia is 
recognized. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, today we 
are considering the conference report 
to accompany H.R. 4990, an act making 
rescissions in response to the Presi- 
dent’s March 10 rescission requests, as 
well as those of March 20, April 8, and 
April 9. These messages were made up 
of 127 separate rescission proposals. 
This was not an easy conference. Only 
through negotiations in good faith 
could the conferees reach an acceptable 
agreement on this rescission measure. 
In particular, I commend to my col- 
leagues the excellent product produced 
by the managers of the Subconference 
on Defense—Senators INOUYE and STE- 
VENS and Representatives MURTHA and 
McDADE. They had an especially dif- 
ficult challenge. They met it skillfully 
and they met it successfully. 

I also express my thanks to Mr. 
WHITTEN, for his leadership and help, 
and thank as well all members of the 
conference for their superb cooperation 
on this product. Every subcommittee 
in subconference matched or exceeded 
the amount proposed for rescission by 
the President. 

I also wish to thank most generously 
my colleague and senior member on 
the Republican side, Senator HATFIELD, 
as well as all members on the Appro- 
priations Committee, all subcommittee 
chairmen in particular, and our staffs. 

The President’s rescission requests 
would reduce national defense spending 
by a total of $7,141,770,000. The con- 
ference recommendation would reduce 
defense spending by a total of 
$7,233,465,000, or $91,695,000 more than 
requested by the President. 

In other words, the cuts made by the 
Congress are $91,695,000 deeper than 
those requested by the President. 

The President's requests would re- 
duce domestic discretionary spending 
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by a total of $721,002,690. The con- 
ference recommendation would reduce 
domestic discretionary by a total of 
$760,706,000, or $39,703,310 more than re- 
quested by the President. In other 
words, deeper cuts again than those re- 
quested by the President. 

For international spending, or for- 
eign aid as some people prefer to term 
it, the President requested no rescis- 
sions—not one red cent—but the con- 
ferees recommend rescissions totaling 
$164,134,054. 

The total amount of rescissions re- 
quested by the President for defense 
and domestic discretionary spending is 
$7,862,772,690. The conference agree- 
ment contains rescissions for defense, 
domestic discretionary, and inter- 
national spending that total 
$8,158,305,054, or $295,532,364. more than 
the amount requested by the President. 

In making these recommendations, 
the Committees on Appropriations and 
the committee of conference carefully 
scrutinized the President’s requests 
and recommended many of those re- 
quests, modified some of them, and re- 
jected others. In addition, the commit- 
tee has reviewed all appropriations 
under its jurisdiction and recommends 
additional rescissions which were not 
requested by the President. These con- 
gressionally initiated rescissions are 
made possible due to changed cir- 
cumstances, delays in obligations, and, 
in some instances, wasteful and unnec- 
essary spending by the executive 
branch. We took the President’s rescis- 
sion requests very seriously, even 
though they were accompanied by a lot 
of political background noise. We ap- 
proached this task in a nonpartisan 
manner, worked together and in the 
spirit of compromise. 

Mr. President, the defense portion of 
this conference report is a well bal- 
anced basket of reductions, which re- 
sponds to the President’s request for 
reductions, and adjusts it in a respon- 
sible way. The President asked for ter- 
mination of both new Seawolf sub- 
marines, and the Congress terminated 
one of them. The status of the second 
Seawolf, given the realities of the con- 
tract that was made by the Pentagon 
with the manufacturer, the Electric 
Boat Co., is such that the termination 
costs would amount to nearly the same 
amount of money that it cost to build 
it. 

So, we have already paid for the sec- 
ond submarine and we should take de- 
livery. That decision also maintains 
the Nation’s submarine-building indus- 
trial base for the future, and for the 
new and smaller submarines scheduled 
for the end of the century. It is a good 
compromise. 

On the B-2, $1 billion was appro- 
priated but cannot be spent in fiscal 
year 1992 for various statutory and pro- 
grammatic reasons. 

But the House committee has indi- 
cated its support for a 20-bomber force, 
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and some of that money could be held 
over for possible use in the next fiscal 
year. Therefore, the committee re- 
duced the account by just half, by $500 
million, which is a fair and reasonable 
compromise on the B-2. 

Mr. President, we have agreed to re- 
scind $200 million from the strategic 
defense initiative for fiscal year 1992. I 
agreed on this low number reluctantly. 
I compromised on this low number in 
order come up with a bill the House 
conferees would agree upon, and that 
the President. would sign; a bill that 
cuts at least some of the unnecessary 
executive pork barrel spending from 
the Federal budget. The strategic de- 
fense initiative is a far greater abuse of 
Federal funds than any research grant 
to study why people fear going to the 
dentist, both of which are examples of 
executive branch pork. 

It is extravagant and unnecessary 
spending on a grand scale, to save us 
from an enemy that no longer exists 
and from enemies that will not exist 
for at least a decade, if they material- 
ize at all. It is, as I have said before, it 
is sky titanic-pork pie in the sky. 

I wanted to cut $1.3 billion from the 
SDI budget for this year. That still 
would have left SDI with a budget 
equal to what it received in fiscal year 
1991. It would have fully funded theater 
missile defense development and the 
initial limited defense site at Grand 
Forks, ND, allowing us to both meet 
the current threat to American forces 
and allies and to address any foresee- 
able future threats. But it would have 
restricted the funding for space-based 
interceptors and follow-on technologies 
that would violate the ABM Treaty. 
With this compromise, we continue to 
pour money into a sinkhole of paper 
studies and failed tests, for parts of a 
system that we do not need and cannot 
afford. The conferees have done what is 
necessary to create a bill that the 
President will sign. The conferees have 
gone much further than the merits of 
this program dictate, in order to put 
together a very generous package for 
the President. In any case, the entire 
rationale and reach of the SDI program 
needs complete reassessment in the 
context of the fiscal year 1993 defense 
legislation. 

Of course, if further rescissions are 
sent to the Congress by the President, 
SDI can be reconsidered. 

On the so-called pork barrel univer- 
sity grants, the conference eliminates 
all those projects which were ear- 
marked, and allows the affected 
schools to compete for possible grants 
through a new process which would be 
the responsibility of the Secretary of 
Defense. The Secretary may choose to 
fund none of the projects, or some of 
them, or all of them. A new university 
review board is created to advise the 
Secretary on this matter. 

The solution responds fully to the 
President’s request to eliminate those 
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earmarks. I congratulate again Messrs. 


INOUYE, STEVENS, MURTHA, and 
MCDADE. 
Overall, Mr. President, the con- 


ference committee worked hard to ac- 
commodate the concerns that were 
raised by the President in his requests, 
and acted very responsibly on those re- 
quests. Yes, it put its own stamp on the 
measure, as it should, and as it will 
again if further rescissions are sent up 
to the Hill. And I think Congress im- 
proved the result. I congratulate the 
Defense Subcommittee for its work on 
this matter. A veto of this bill on the 
grounds that the defense portion is not 
in the national interest would be unfair 
and irresponsible of the President. The 
measure squeezes billions of dollars of 
unneeded spending out of the defense 
budget. The American people should 
know that this measure saves them bil- 
lions in unneeded defense spending. 
Certainly that is commendable and the 
beginning of a long process to downsize 
our Defense Establishment to fit the 
requirements of the new world we now 
live in. 

For example, the conferees include 
rescissions of $1 billion from DOD’s in- 
ventory, which were not requested by 
the President. The committee held a 
hearing on the matter of excess De- 
fense Department inventories, partly 
based on a 60 Minutes’’ piece which 
showed the magnitude of this problem. 
Senator GLENN, in his capacity as 
chairman of the Governmental Affairs 
Committee, and Senator LEVIN, who 
chairs the Subcommittee on Oversight 
of Government Management of the 
Governmental Affairs Committee, pre- 
sented very compelling testimony to 
the Appropriations Committee on this 
important matter and recommended 
substantial reductions in appropria- 
tions for DOD inventories. 

In addition, the committee took tes- 
timony from Mr. Frank Conahan, As- 
sistant Comptroller General of the 
General Accounting Office. Mr. 
Conahan has been in charge of GAO’s 
audits of DOD inventories for a number 
of years. He testified that in 1989, the 
Pentagon had a 50-year supply for 1,241 
items. There are clearly savings that 
can be obtained from a careful scrutiny 
of Defense Department inventory prac- 
tices. I think we should continue tak- 
ing a look there for further savings. 

The motto of the Pentagon purchas- 
ing agents could well be, If we might 
need it, buy it, buy lots of it, and buy 
it now.“ 

Mr. President, these $1 billion in re- 
scissions are just a down payment in 
attacking the billions of dollars which 
can be saved in the coming years in 
this area of the DOD budget. 

The unprecedented changes in the 
world situation and latest threat fore- 
casts provide us with an historic oppor- 
tunity to reevaluate how much of this 
country’s precious resources we must 
devote to defense. The threat of global 
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conflict is vanishing. The war in Af- 
ghanistan was the last battle of the 
cold war and was won by the people of 
that country. The greatest threat now 
facing the United States is economic, 
not military. We must seize this oppor- 
tunity to redirect our money and our 
energy into civilian programs that 
have a much greater impact on our 
economic situation. 

The conference report contains two 
rescissions that I recommended which 
will eliminate wasteful executive 
branch spending by the National 
Science Foundation and by the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. As Mem- 
bers are aware, the Appropriations 
Committee approves funding for gen- 
eral categories of spending for various 
agencies, such as research, salaries and 
expenses, and so forth. These lump-sum 
appropriations are not administered by 
the Congress, but by the respective 
agencies, which are delegated that au- 
thority in appropriations acts. This is 
necessary because there are literally 
thousands of applicants for grants for 
many Government programs. Congress 
is in no position to review and act upon 
these grant requests. So we delegate 
this authority to the executive branch. 
We do our best to assure that recipi- 
ents of Federal funds, under the tight 
budgetary constraints that all agencies 
face, will be carefully selected on a 
prioritized basis. 

Yet an examination of a host of 
grants in the National Science Founda- 
tion led me to conclude that while 
there may be some theoretical value 
for these items, the American taxpayer 
may wonder why their hard-earned 
money is being spent on them. 

The conference agreement, therefore, 
will rescind the $2,000,000 from the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. Grants 
were made by the Foundation for such 
specious purposes as: A study of the 
sexual aggression in fish in Nicaragua; 
the importance of lawyers to the mid- 
die class; the personal identity of law 
school professors; the mating behavior 
of swordfish and so on. 

I should not fail to mention a com- 
parison of the roles of intra- and inter- 
sexual selection in the evolution of 
sex-limited mimicry of two swallowtail 
butterflies, to name just a few of the 
executive branch wasteful pork items. 

Those in our research community 
might wonder why these particular 
projects received funding. Last year, 
the National Science Foundation re- 
ceived 52,880 proposals, totaling $11.9 
billion. Of those, only 34 percent re- 
ceived funding, since the National 
Science Foundation budget is about $3 
billion. Given the importance of the 
Foundation’s work in manufacturing 
research, supercomputing, and bio- 
technology, which have direct ties to 
our future economic competitiveness, 
it is ludicrous that the National 
Science Foundation is spending limited 
resources on these unnecessary and 
wasteful items. 
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For the National Institute of Dental 
Research, the conferees recommend re- 
scission of $183,000 from grants to cali- 
brate the amount of dental pain per- 
sons experience by studying their fa- 
cial expressions while in the dentist 
chair, to study the incidence of dental 
fear in the population, and to study 
why people fear their dentist. Ask any 
child why he fears going to the dentist, 
and the answer is easy: it hurts. You do 
not need to spend thousands of dollars 
to ascertain why people fear going to 
the dentist. 

I want to reemphasize that these 
items were not congressional ear- 
marks; they are not congressional 
pork. Rather, they are grants made by 
the National Science Foundation and 
the National Institutes of Health—by 
the executive branch—under the gen- 
eral authority that is provided to those 
agencies in appropriations acts. There 
are probably many more instances of 
wasteful spending that can be found as 
the committee continues to review ex- 
ecutive branch spending policies and 
practices in the coming months. We do 
not have the staff resources that would 
be required to prevent or eliminate all 
wasteful and unnecessary executive 
branch spending, but we do have a very 
dedicated and hardworking profes- 
sional staff who will do their best to 
ferret out such profligacy and elimi- 
nate it. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, let me 
point out to Senators that rescissions 
are nothing new. The Congressional 
Budget and Impoundment Control Act 
of 1974 provides the authority for Presi- 
dents to request rescissions of appro- 
priations. According to GAO, Presi- 
dents have, in fact, requested rescis- 
sions in every year since 1974 except for 
1 year—1988. The total number of Presi- 
dential rescission requests for the pe- 
riod 1974 through April 14, 1992, is 1,012 
for a total amount of $69,273,034,690. Of 
those numbers, Congress accepted 324 
rescissions totaling $19,311,454,366. In 
addition, congressionally initiated and 
enacted rescissions for the period 1974 
through March 9, 1992, totaled 378 re- 
scissions for a total dollar amount of 
843.798, 239,022. 

When one adds the total Presidential 
rescission requests which were ap- 
proved by Congress over this period, 
$19,311,454,366, and the congressionally 
initiated rescissions of $43,798,239,022, 
one gets a total of $63,109,693,388 in re- 
scissions that have been enacted since 
the enactment of the Congressional 
Budget and Impoundment Control Act 
of 1974, and prior to the President’s 
March 10, March 20, April 8, and April 
9 rescission requests. 

When one adds to this total of 
$63,109,693,388, the total rescissions rec- 
ommended in the conference report, 
$8,158,305,054, one gets a total of 
$71,267,998,442 that will have been re- 
scinded if the recommendations in the 
conference report are enacted. That 
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total is $1,994,963,752 more than the 
total of all rescissions that have been 
requested by all Presidents since 1974. 
So rescissions are nothing new. The 
Committees on Appropriations of the 
House and Senate have approved rescis- 
sions in every year since enactment of 
the Congressional Budget and Im- 
poundment Control Act. As I have stat- 
ed, the total amount of enacted rescis- 
sions will exceed those requested by 
Presidents if the amount of rescissions 
recommended in the conference report 
is enacted. 

Having said that, I hasten to add that 
rescissions have not been used in the 
past to reduce the deficit. Instead, 
under the tight budgetary constraints 
that have faced the Appropriations 
Committees for the past 12 years, re- 
scissions have most often been made in 
annual and supplemental appropriation 
bills and the savings then used to fund 
increases for higher priorities. 

There should be no impression left 
that this exercise will seriously cut the 
deficit. This process can serve a useful 
purpose, but it is no panacea for get- 
ting our deficits under control. It 
should not be painted as such and it 
should not be used as a political tool 
for election year advantage. The type 
of rhetoric we have heard over this re- 
scission matter only further polarizes 
the executive branch and the Congress, 
contributes to a lack of serious under- 
standing about the causes of our budg- 
et deficits, and makes genuine steps to- 
ward a real solution to our massive 
budget problem more difficult. 

If the President vetoes this bill, that 
is his right. We have included a number 
of rescissions which should be made 
and which I hope will be enacted. We 
have carefully considered the Presi- 
dent’s proposals. To be fair, I believe 
the White House must carefully weigh 
our serious attempt to do what we have 
been asked to do. I hope that he will 
sign this bill. If the President vetoes 
this bill, all the money that would 
have been saved will be spent. If the 
President decides to veto this bill, ab- 
solutely no savings will have resulted 
from this exercise. The President will 
be giving the green light to all the 
spending he railed against. 

Let me state again that we have ex- 
ceeded the amount of rescission dollars 
which the President requested. We 
have acted in good faith and made le- 
gitimate savings. 

I hope that all Senators will support 
this bill. 

I urge Senators to agree to the con- 
ference report on H.R. 4990 so that we 
can get this rescission bill on the 
President’s desk for his signature. 

Let us not engage in any more politi- 
cal warfare. I believe that the Amer- 
ican people are sick to death of 
charges, counter-charges, finger point- 
ing, gridlock, speechmaking, and tired 
rhetoric about who shot John and who 
is responsible for what. I hope that we 
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can yet salvage some dignity out of 
this unfortunate rescission game and 
pass this responsible attempt to com- 
ply with the President’s request. 

I now yield to my distinguished col- 
league and friend, the ranking minor- 
ity member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, Senator HATFIELD, whose 
help—as always—has been invaluable, 
for any remarks he may wish to make. 

Mr. HATFIELD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I thank the Chair- 
man for his clear explanation of this 
conference report. I associate myself 
with his remarks. 

I yield 15 minutes to the Senator 
from Arizona. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. MCCAIN]. 

Mr. MCCAIN. Mr. President, first of 
all, I am puzzled as to why we have 
waived the normal 3 days that is nec- 
essary from the filing of this report 
until the time that it is acted upon by 
the Senate. Consequently, a lot of the 
remarks that I will make will not be as 
precise as they would have been if I had 
had a conference report or the required 
information. In fact, there is very little 
information available to this Senator 
as to the exact details. I point out to 
the distinguished chairman and rank- 
ing Member that there is no conference 
report on my desk, or any other desk 
that I know of. There is no relevant in- 
formation—— 

Mr. HATFIELD. If the Senator will 
yield, I say that the conference report 
is in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and 
has been available to the Senator since 
this morning. 

Mr. McCAIN. I thank the Senator. I 
do believe that in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, even, there is no listing of the 
rescission proposals made by the Presi- 
dent which were not acted on. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. HATFIELD. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MCCAIN. So it is correct that 
there is no way of knowing from the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD which rescis- 
sions the President requested were not 
acted on, but only those that are acted 
on. 

Mr. BYRD. If the Senator will yield, 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the Sen- 
ator will find that every item listed in 
the conference report that was agreed 
to by the conferees is set out beginning 
on page H3629. 

Mr. McCAIN. My question was—and I 
repeat it—when the Senator from Or- 
egon responded, the original rescission 
requests by the President are not 
printed in the RECORD, those that were 
not acted on. I believe that is correct. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. HATFIELD. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I understood the Senator to say 
initially that he had not had an oppor- 
tunity to view the conference report. I 
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was responding to the fact that the 
conference report does appear in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. McCAIN. So Members of this 
body will not know when we vote today 
which requests of the President to be 
acted on were not acted on. 

The information that I have is that 
the President sent over 7.9 billion dol- 
lars’ worth of rescission requests. Of 
those requested by the President, $2.2 
billion of the President’s rescission re- 
quest were accepted and the rest were 
not acted on. 

As I say, I do not know the rescis- 
sions that the President sent over that 
were acted on because, as was stated, it 
was printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD this morning and it does state 
which Presidential rescissions were ig- 
nored. But the fact is that there were 
certain projects that were deemed un- 
necessary to be acted on in the rescis- 
sion process by Congress. 

For example, $120,000 for manure dis- 
posal grant, $46,000 for a mink feeding 
and reproduction grants, $134,000 for a 
mechanical tomato harvester, un- 
touched funding for celery and aspar- 
agus research, lowbush blueberries, and 
other such projects that were simply 
not addressed in this process. 

I would surmise, given figures that I 
have, that since only 2.2 billion dollars’ 
worth of the President’s rescissions re- 
quest out of $7.9 billion, that there was 
a large number of rescission requests 
which were not acted upon during this 
process. 

As I have said before, I happen to be- 
lieve that the President’s requests 
should be acted on by a vote of this 
body. So what we will be acting on 
today is what the conferees decided 
would be put together in a package, ex- 
cluding millions of dollars for HUD 
money for upper-class welfare includ- 
ing $24 million for a contemporaneous 
art center in north Miami, that I would 
like for this body to have had an oppor- 
tunity to vote on, and many others. 

I guess, Mr. President, the fact is 
that we have turned this process into a 
way of cutting some spending but we 
have not made this process into what I 
believe the executive branch deserves, 
and that is when they request cuts in 
spending, that those should be and 
could be voted on. 

I would like to now talk a little bit 
about the Seawolf submarine that I 
have talked about a length before. It is 
incredible that we would be spending 
roughly $3.5 billion to build a ship 
which is no longer required, which any 
military expert in the world will de- 
scribe as unnecessary in this post-cold- 
war era. 

The fact is that when we take this 
$3.5 billion and spend it on an unneces- 
sary although very impressive weapons 
system, we are going to take away 
from other expenditures. This money 
would pay the salaries of 108,695 en- 
listed men and women in the Air Force. 
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Supporters of the Seawolf will again 
point out how 21,000 jobs are going to 
be saved, and I am one of those who 
want to save those jobs because, sadly, 
we are going to spend this $3.5 billion. 

But the fact is, Mr. President, at the 
same time that we are spending $3.5 
billion on the basis of saving jobs we 
are also telling tens of thousands of 
young men and women that are in the 
military today, many of them minori- 
ties, that we cannot afford to keep 
them because we have not enough 
money to pay for their salaries and 
keep them in the military because of 
budget cuts. 

So the next time that the young man 
or woman in the military is told by his 
or her commanding officer that they 
cannot stay in the military because we 
cannot afford to keep them, I hope that 
the American people know where we 
are spending $3.5 billion. It is out- 
rageous. It is just outrageous. 

A lot of my colleagues may not know 
this figure: 10 percent of all black 
Americans between age 18 and 24 in 
America that are employed today are 
in the U.S. military. Many of those 
young Americans, no matter what 
their ethnic background, may be forced 
out of the military. I have some serious 
questions here to be asked because we 
know that the Seawolf money has to 
come from somewhere. It does not sim- 
ply cut the B-2 or SDI. 

It takes vast amounts of money from 
the areas of the President’s original re- 
quest that we really need. 

From reading this RECORD that was 
printed last night, it takes a billion 
dollars away from operations and 
maintenance without any clear idea of 
how this can be done. 

I would ask my friends, colleagues 
from West Virginia or from Oregon, 
where is this billion dollars which is 
being cut from operation and mainte- 
nance going to cut? Is it going to be 
the ship days that our ships go to sea? 
Is it airplanes they supply as the Chief 
of Staff of U.S. Army when he came be- 
fore the Senate Armed Forces Commit- 
tee and told us we had a hollow Army 
because they were not able to supply 
and service and train and cache out the 
missions which resulted in ill fated op- 
erations such as the aborted rescue of 
the American citizens who were held 
hostage in Iran? 

There is another $300 million being 
cut from the maintenance revolving 
funds. What is going to be cut there? 

This conference, as far as I can read, 
takes away $343 million from other 
Navy procurement. I understand that 
is a line item, $343 million from other 
Navy procurement; $517 million away 
from other Air Force procurement; $750 
million away from the missile procure- 
ment of the Air Force; takes $120 mil- 
lion away from other procurement, Air 
Force; and $11 million from other pro- 
curement, Defense agencies. 

I have no explanation nor do I know 
nor do I know anyone who is voting on 
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this can tell me, and I would appreciate 
it very much if I could be told before 
this vote, what are these procurement 
items that are going to be cut? 

It takes away $500 million from De- 
fense research and development. It cuts 
away at a critical aspect of competi- 
tiveness to fund what we do not need. 
All of this money comes from some- 
where and these cuts will mean jobs 
somewhere else. On the one hand we 
put in $3.5 billion plus another $500 mil- 
lion in case we need another 688-class 
submarine of which we have over 40 in 
service, on the other, we are taking 
away hundreds of millions of dollars 
from the Navy procurement, Air Force 
procurement, and other procurement. 

I think at least we have the right to 
know what that procurement is. 

I see my friend from Hawaii here on 
the floor. Perhaps he can tell me what 
that is. 

What procurement is being cut here 
for $343 million from the Navy procure- 
ment? Is that a ship? 

Mr. President, I would like the an- 
swers to those questions. 

I would like to say to my friend from 
West Virginia, there are parliamentary 
ways that I have been informed of that 
I could delay this vote. I do not choose 
to do that, employ those parliamentary 
mechanisms to delay this vote. But I 
would like to know some of the an- 
swers to these questions, and I think 
my colleagues deserve it and the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD deserves it. 

I guess my friend from Hawaii is on 
the floor. Perhaps my colleague from 
Oregon would allow me some addi- 
tional minutes to try and get answers 
to those questions. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 additional minutes or 15. 

How many would the Senator want? 

I yield 10 additional minutes to the 
Senator from Arizona. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
record will reflect the Senator has 
yielded additional 10 minutes. 

The Senator from Arizona has the 
floor. 

Mr. McCAIN. I say to my friend from 
Hawaii, according to the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD that I am reading from, 
it says rescission affecting more than 
one service or Defense agency are de- 
scribed immediately below. Details on 
the rescissions for each service and the 
Defense agency are shown under the 
appropriate heading in the act. 

Frankly, from reading these, it is 
very difficult for me to understand, 

For example, what I am puzzled 
about—I will just give an example. On 
page 6335 it says: 

The conferees agree to rescind a total of 
$330,000,000 of previously appropriated funds 
for the installation of equipment. These 
funds had been appropriated for the installa- 
tion costs related to a wide variety of equip- 
ment which is procured in the Other Pro- 
curement, Navy account. As stated in the 
bill, funds are rescinded from the following 
years: 
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This is a one time action by the Congress 
and the conferees agree that the installation 
costs should be provided in the out-years in 
the same year that funds are provided for the 
equipment which is to be installed. 

What in the world does this mean? 
What equipment? What equipment are 
we cutting $330 million out of? I do not 
mean to cause a problem for my col- 
leagues here. I guess I would just fi- 
nally make my point. We have hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars worth of 
cuts here which are clearly unspecified 
in any detail that any one of my col- 
leagues could understand. At the same 
time, we are devoting $3.5 billion for a 
Seawolf submarine that is clearly not 
needed. 

My point is that there were other 
cuts made in order to make the Seawolf 
possible, and at least we deserve to 
know with some specificity what those 
cuts are. 

Mr. President, I imagine that I know 
what the votes are, since we tested this 
issue once before, and so I will not take 
up a great deal of time. But I do not be- 
lieve that, using this kind of procedure, 
we can convince the American people 
that we are truly interested in cutting 
wasteful and inefficient spending. The 
system is not working as anticipated 
by the American people nor how they 
deserve. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 


mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Hawaii is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I believe 
my friend from Arizona is entitled to a 
response. 

First, on the Seawolf. The President 
of the United States, in his March 20 
position message, requested the total 
of $2,765,900,000 of rescissions for the 
SSN-22 and tie SSN-23. These are the 
second and third submarines. 

On the face of it, one would conclude 
that if we can save $2.7 billion it would 
be a good thing for our country. But 
then if one should look into the details 
of these submarines, you would find 
the following: We have alreadly spent 
$1.650 billion in advanced procurement. 

Mr. President, I am certain we all re- 
alize that in building submarines or 
aircraft we must deal with countless 
numbers of subcontractors, subcontrac- 
tors that will provide you with wiring, 
with engine parts, with steel plating. 
And all of these things have been pur- 
chased; moneys have been spent. And 
so even if you did do away with the 
submarines, all we would have would 
be a pile of sheet metal, a pile of wir- 
ing, and some engine parts. 

In addition to this is the matter of 
termination costs. Whenever a defense 
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contractor enters into a contract with 
the U.S. Government, they put a clause 
into the contract in the anticipation 
that something may happen in the 
Congress or in world circumstances 
that may require a change in procure- 
ment practices. 

A good case in point: When the B-2 
was first discussed, the Defense Depart- 
ment wanted 132 B-2 planes. When the 
Congress reacted and said this was too 
much, we cut that down to 75. And now 
we are discussing whether it should be 
15 or 20, from 132 to 20. 

Now, Mr. President, if I were a con- 
tractor called upon to build the B-2 
and I put up front moneys to build this 
plant, to buy special equipment, to hire 
researchers, I will do my best to make 
certain that if in the event the con- 
tract is broken that my initial invest- 
ment is returned. 

In the case of the Seawolf, that cost 
would have been $500 million. 

Third, instead of building three sub- 
marines as planned, if only one is being 
built, then the overhead costs for all 
three would then rest upon the first 
one instead of being shared by all 
three. So you will have a cost overrun. 
When one adds all of this, you will find 
that instead of a savings, we would be 
spending more money, and all we would 
have would be a pile of sheet metal, 
wiring, and engine parts. 

Add to this the cost of plant closure, 
because everyone agrees that if we 
build only one, the Electric Boat Co. in 
Groton, CT, would certainly close its 
doors. That plant closure cost would be 
about another billion dollars. 

What we did in this rescission agree- 
ment was to save our Nation money, 
believe it or not. It sounds convoluted, 
but that is what it is. 

As to the other matters that my 
friend from Arizona inquired about, 
whenever the Department of Defense 
purchases equipment, we set aside 
funds for installation. If you are going 
to buy an air-conditioning unit, funds 
have to be set aside to install that air- 
conditioning unit in the building. Well, 
it turned out that the Department of 
Defense in fiscal years 1990 and 1991 and 
also in 1992, had submitted estimates 
that were slightly higher than antici- 
pated and, as a result, funds were in ex- 
cess. We took them out because, to do 
otherwise, they would have just lapsed. 
That is all we did, Mr. President. 

This bill rescinds $7.1 billion, about 
$90 million more than what the Presi- 
dent requested. We have acted respon- 
sibly. We have acted to maintain the 
national interests of the United States 
and at the same time uphold our na- 
tional security. 

Mr. President, the President pro- 
posed to rescind $7.005 billion from 
funds under the jurisdiction of the De- 
fense Subcommittee. The bill before 
the Senate rescinds $7.097 billion, $92 
million more than proposed by the 
President. In the President's proposal, 
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$4 billion, or 57 percent of his total re- 
scissions were from two areas. First, 
$2.9 billion was from the Navy’s Seawolf 
submarine program and second, 51.1 
billion was for equipment for our Na- 
tional Guard and Reserve forces. 

The conference agreement denies the 
$1.1 billion in rescissions from Guard 
and Reserve equipment, and accepts a 
rescisison of $1.15 billion from the 
Seawolf program with an additional 
$189 million rescission in Seawolf-relat- 
ed equipment. 

In the case of the Seawolf, the con- 
ferees agreed to fully fund the second 
Seawolf submarine. The conferees also 
provided $540.2 million in advance pro- 
curement funding for the Navy to be 
used at the discretion of the Secretary 
of the Navy for the future purchase of 
the third Seawolf, or to restart the 
SSN-688 submarine programs or to 
take other actions which will maintain 
the current submarine industrial base. 

Mr. President, this agreement will 
protect the fragile submarine construc- 
tion industrial base which would have 
been seriously jeopardized if the Con- 
gress had agreed to the President’s pro- 
posals. 

In other areas, the President pro- 
posed to rescind funds from several 
programs which were key to our over- 
whelming victory in Operation Desert 
Storm. These included $133 million 
from the Army’s AHIP helicopter, $225 
million to upgrade the M-1 tank, and 
$130 million from the Navy’s Smart 
missile, the SLAM. The recommenda- 
tions included in the conference report 
before the Senate reject all of the 
President’s proposals in these areas. 

To reach the total amount requested 
for rescission by the President, the 
conferees recommend reductions of $200 
million from the strategic defense ini- 
tiative, and $500 million from the B-2 
bomber. Even with this reduction in 
SDI, sufficient funds would remain in 
the program to safeguard all funds pro- 
vided for the Theater Missile Defense 
Program proposed by the Congress last 
year. The funds from the B-2 program 
are available for rescission because of 
fencing language included in the De- 
fense Authorization Act. Under that 
act, $1 billion cannot be obligated in 
fiscal year 1992. The conferees reduc- 
tion of $500 million safeguards the pur- 
chase of the 16th aircraft approved in 
fiscal year 1992, but defers support 
equipment and other related costs. 

The Senate bill proposed a provision 
to eliminate funds to support military 
museums. The provision was dropped in 
conference after opposition was raised 
by our military departments and other 
interested parties. 

The conferees also proposed a reduc- 
tion of $1 billion in excess inventory 
cuts. This amount is double the 
amount proposed by the Senate, but 
should be achievable through severe 
belt-tightening and streamlining of the 
defense supply system. 
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In other areas of interest, the Con- 
ference Report would terminate the 
Advanced Cruise Missile Program and 
capture savings associated with the 
President’s proposed termination of 
the small ICBM, Peacekeeper Missile, 
and SH-2G Helicopter Program. 

The conferees also recommend rescis- 
sions of $300 million from the AOE Fast 
Combat Supply Ship. The AOE ship is 
currently on deferral by the Secretary 
of Defense. The agreement leaves $200 
million in the program which is avail- 
able to be obligated for long-lead mate- 
rial. This amount will preserve the De- 
fense Secretary’s option to continue 
this program. 

Mr. President, these are the high- 
lights from the Defense Subcommit- 
tee’s portion of the bill. Many of these 
decisions were painful. It should be 
clear to all Members that cutting more 
than $7 billion from the Defense De- 
partment at this time has not been 
easy, but given the desire of the Con- 
gress to reduce spending by this 
amount, I believe this is the best pos- 
sible compromise. I urge my colleagues 
to support the conference report. 

I thank the Chair. I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 


PROVIDING FOR ADJOURNMENT 
OF THE TWO HOUSES 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, at the 
request of the leadership of this body, 
the majority leadership and the Repub- 
lican leadership, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the present business be tem- 
porarily set aside and that we consider 
House Concurrent Resolution 323 and I 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The resolution is privileged. 

The clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

A concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 323) 
providing for an adjournment of the House 
from Thursday, May 21, 1992 to Tuesday, May 
26, 1992, and an adjournment or recess of the 
Senate from Thursday, May 21, 1992, or Fri- 
day, May 22, 1992, until Monday, June 1, 1992. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now occurs on the adoption of 
the concurrent resolution. 

The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 323) was agreed to, as follows: 
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Resolved by the House of Representatives (the 
Senate concurring), That when the House ad- 
journs on Thursday, May 21, 1992, it stand ad- 
journed until noon on Tuesday, May 26, 1992, 
or until noon on the second day after Mem- 
bers are notified to reassemble pursuant to 
section 2 of this concurrent resolution, 
whichever occurs first, and that when the 
Senate recesses or adjourns at the close of 
business on Thursday, May 21, 1992, or Fri- 
day, May 22, 1992, pursuant to a motion made 
by the majority leader, or his designee, in 
accordance with this resolution, it stand re- 
cessed or adjourned until Monday, June 1, 
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1992, at such time as may be specified by the 
majority leader or his designee in the motion 
to recess or adjourn, or until noon on the 
second day after Members are notified to re- 
assemble pursuant to section 2 of this con- 
current resolution, whichever occurs first. 

Sec. 2. The Speaker of the House and the 
majority leader of the Senate, acting jointly 
after consultation with the minority leader 
of the House and the minority leader of the 
Senate, shall notify the Members of the 
House and the Senate, respectively, to reas- 
semble whenever, in their opinion, the public 
interest shall warrant it. 


DIRE EMERGENCY SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS, FISCAL YEAR 
1992 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I yield 
whatever time is required by the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. LAU- 
TENBERG). The Senator from Connecti- 
cut is recognized. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I rise to 
commend the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia, first of all, as the 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee and, second, to commend the 
distinguished chairman of the Defense 
Appropriations Subcommittee, Senator 
INOUYE, along with Senator HATFIELD 
and the House conferees. This has not 
been an easy process. 

This rescission package was sent up, 
as is the normal procedure. This is 
done rather routinely each and every 
year and has been the case since 1974 
when rescissions became legal as a way 
to deal with decisions to eliminate cer- 
tain times of the budget that the exec- 
utive branch felt were unnecessary. 

But that process is not just an execu- 
tive branch process. It is one that, ob- 
viously, involves the legislative branch 
as well. I know there are those who 
would just prefer to give the President 
his say and allow the President to de- 
termine exactly what each and every 
item ought to be, not only in rescission 
packages but in any appropriations 
bill. But our Founding Fathers: envi- 
sioned something a little more broad 
based than that and suggested the leg- 
islative branch also be involved in that 
process. 

So we have rescission packages which 
arrive here. There is debate and hear- 
ings. There is discussion as to whether 
or not the President’s package ought 
to be adopted or modified in some way. 
And what has occurred here is a modi- 
fication. That is not behavior that is 
out of the ordinary. In fact, routinely 
over the last 20 years when rescission 
packages are sent up here, that is the 
process by which those packages are 
handled. 

So, while this year’s rescission pack- 
age has received a great deal of notori- 
ety because of some of the items in- 
cluded, this is not an unusual legisla- 
tive procedure. 
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I say to my good friend from Arizona, 
he and I have spent I do not know how 
much time talking about the Seawolf 
program and other such programs, this 
bill cuts them all. As he knows, I am 
one of those Members who supported 
the B-2 program and the SDI Program, 
one of the few Members east of the Mis- 
sissippi to do that, I might add. Last 
year alone those programs survived by 
one- or two-vote margins. Yet in each 
instance it was the merits of the argu- 
ment that determined the final vote. 

What we have in the SDI Program— 
and the Senator from Arizona knows 
those better than I do—but as I under- 
stand it, the President has asked for a 
rather substantial increase for the 
funding for SDI in the coming fiscal 
year, an almost 3l-percent increase. 
And I understand why he would like to 
do that. He supports that program 
strongly. 

This is a difficult time as we are try- 
ing to downsize these budgets and to 
have some sense of equity in the var- 
ious programs that are vital to this 
country’s national security. What we 
have done here is, as I understand it, to 
strike a balance in all of this. SDI will 
go forward. The B-2 program will go 
forward. There is a fencing of some dol- 
lars, but eventually those moneys will 
be released, and, if the Congress agrees 
with an additional five aircraft, it will 
be approved. 

So compromise in areas of critical 
importance to our Nation’s security is 
what is being sought here. As the Sen- 
ator from Hawaii pointed out, shutting 
down the doors of the only industrial 
base left in the country to produce 
what I think most people believe is a 
vital piece of our industrial tech- 
nology, namely nuclear submarines, 
would be irresponsible. We are talking 
abut a program here that has been sig- 
nificantly reduced. We are talking 
about a program that originally called 
for 29 Seawolfs only a few years ago. 
Obviously, the end of the cold war has 
changed that and that final number 
has come down. Last year the total re- 
quest was for something in the neigh- 
borhood of six or seven of these sub- 
marines, but, again, that has been 
changed dramatically. What we are 
talking about is completing the pro- 
gram at three. So there is a price and 
there is pain associated with this. 

The Senator from Arizona mentioned 
accurately the number of employees 
employed directly by the Electric Boat 
Division. He did not mention, however, 
the hundreds of subcontractors and 
suppliers in 37 States who support this 
program as well. But putting the issue 
aside of exactly the number of people 
affected, even with three submarines, 
which by the way, is not the case 
here—we are talking about one sub- 
marine and additional moneys which 
the Secretary of Defense can decide 
how he wants to expend them within 
the submarine programs—we are talk- 
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ing about employment in that facility 
alone that is going to come down about 
half over the next several years. Then, 
hopefully, we will get some sort of 
transition. And I admit a decision will 
have to be made at some point whether 
or not we want to go to a next genera- 
tion of submarines. But if you shut the 
doors of this industrial base facility in 
1994 or 1995 and, under the best of cir- 
cumstances, start a Centurion pro- 
gram, under the best of circumstances, 
in 1998—you have a 2- or 3- or 4-year 
gap without any work at all. 

This is not a Government yard. It is 
a private yard. It is a division of Gen- 
eral Dynamics. They have to make 
very tough, cold decisions about the ec- 
onomics of maintaining a facility that 
is not producing anything. 

I stress again this is the only nuclear 
design facility left. A decade ago we 
had six design yards capable of provid- 
ing that kind of technology for the 
country. It is not debatable today 
whether or not there is more. This is it. 
If we destroy this industrial base, then, 
we also must simultaneously conclude 
that it is no longer important for us to 
have any technology in this area. 

So I hope that the conference report 
will be supported. 

I know there is pain involved in this 
for all of us down the road. We are 
going to make that transition in the 
State of Connecticut and the State of 
Rhode Island. But as the Senator from 
Hawaii has also pointed out, and accu- 
rately so, while it seems convoluted to 
some, there is actually a cost savings 
involved in this. Money, substantial 
amounts, have been expended. By the 
Pentagon’s own assessment, some $2 
billion in termination costs would have 
to be paid out even if you terminated 
this program at one submarine. So the 
taxpayer not only expends the money 
but gets nothing for it. 

What we are suggesting here is that 
by completing this program as the con- 
ference report has suggested, we can 
actually get something for it, maintain 
an industrial base and then move for- 
ward from there as we either diversify 
or move into additional submarine 
classes. 

But if we reject this argument and 
reject the recommendation of the con- 
ference report, then, as the Senator 
from Hawaii has accurately said, you 
lose the ability to even make that deci- 
sion about going into the next genera- 
tion. 

So I commend them for their efforts 
here. A balance has been struck, and it 
is an extremely important balance to 
be maintained. 

An important point here as well is 
that we are talking about a $7 billion 
reduction in defense spending overall. 
These decisions were difficult for all of 
us. But the compromises contained in 
the report provide the country with a 
credible defense while at the same time 
reducing expenditures for urgently 
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needed programs. I urge my colleagues 
to adopt this report as presented. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, may I 
inquire how much time do I have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 19 minutes 40 seconds remain- 
ing. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I yield 
19 minutes to the Senator from Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio is recognized for as 
many as 19 minutes. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. I thank my col- 
league. I may not take that entire 
time. 

Mr. President, the American people 
are angry and they have a right to be 
angry. They say that Congress is com- 
pletely out of touch with what is really 
going on in this country today. They 
say that Congress is incapable of un- 
derstanding the problems that we face, 
much less able to help. And the people 
are right. 

They know we have a crisis in health 
care unmatched by any other Western 
country, where 30 million Americans 
have no access to affordable health 
care. 

They know we have not done any- 
thing yet about it other than talk, 
even though we Democrats run this 
place and have made health care re- 
form our most urgent priority. 

Two weeks ago our second largest 
city went up in flames—the most seri- 
ous urban riots this country has faced 
in modern times. What was the result? 
The President started pointing fingers, 
and then so did others, even though ev- 
eryone from the President on down 
knows in their heart of hearts that the 
continued slide into urban decay, hope- 
lessness, and poverty is the direct re- 
sult of 20 years of Government paral- 
ysis and willful neglect. 

Why is the Government so paralyzed? 
Because there is no leadership from the 
White House and because we here in 
the Congress are not doing what we 
should be doing because we are still 
spending tens of billions of dollars 
every year to build super-high-tech- 
nology weapons for which there is no 
conceivable national security need. I 
am talking about the B-2 bomber, the 
strategic defense initiative, the Seawolf 
submarine, and so much more. We do 
not need them, we should not have 
them, we ought to be cutting back and 
saving those dollars for what is needed 
to be done in this country. 

And I am also talking about the Os- 
prey airplane. The Osprey is not a par- 
ticularly high-technology weapon. 
Even the Pentagon does not want it. 
Yet the American taxpayers are being 
forced to pay for the Osprey based on 
the vague premise that it may have 
some commercial potential. 

I want to point out the Osprey is not 
mentioned in this bill, but it is a $2 bil- 
lion expenditure that the Defense De- 
partment does not want, and some in 
Congress are insisting by legislation 
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that the Department of Defense spend 
the money. We should be rescinding the 
expenditure. It is an absurdity to read 
in the paper, to learn that our col- 
leagues in the House are saying that 
there will be a penalty if the money is 
not spent; that the Department of De- 
fense budget for its operating purposes 
will be cut if they do not spend the 
money, a program that could save $2 
billion. 

I hear every day of the week in this 
body: If we only had the money we 
could do something about the problems 
of education in this country, about the 
problems of highways in this country, 
about the problems of taking care of 
children in this country, about the 
problems of AIDS research and so 
many other things, but we do not have 
the money. And yet there are Members 
of the House who are demanding by 
legislation that we spend the money. 

I am going to vote for this measure, 
but not because I think it is a good 
measure. I think it is the best I can 
get. I think it is the best we can get, 
but it is not as much as we should 
have. It is not enough in rescissions. 

Mr. President, the cold war ended 2 
years ago. The great evil Soviet empire 
is in a dozen pieces, none of which is in 
a position to threaten the United 
States or our allies. Against which of 
our remaining enemies are we going to 
use the B-2 bomber or the Seawolf? 
Saddam Hussein? Castro? North Korea? 
Come on, who are you kidding? With 
the military might we currently have 
in our arsenal, we could whip all three 
of those countries at the same time 
with one arm tied behind our back. 

How do these programs keep getting 
funded? How is it possible that we in 
the Congress keep providing the money 
when it is unnecessary? What kind of 
wheeling and dealing is done? 

Last year, the B-2 bomber was dead 
in the water. Only 15 planes were to be 
bought. So what happened? In this bill, 
there was a rescission of $1 billion for 
that purpose. 

The House had been talking, the 
chairman of the Armed Services Appro- 
priations Committee, the committee 
dealing with this particular subject, 
had indicated he was against the B-2. 
So, was there a cut, the $1 billion that 
was proposed to be cut with respect to 
the B-2 that went out of this body over 
to the conference committee? That was 
a peanut item. But amazingly, when it 
came back, the $1 billion rescission was 
cut to half a billion dollars. 

What happened to those people in the 
House who were talking about elimi- 
nating or cutting the B-2 program? 
When they get into a conference com- 
mittee, the small rescission that was 
involved of $1 billion is cut to half a 
billion dollars. 

That same B-2 airplane was going to 
cost $430 million in 1987. Today that 
cost has ballooned to $2.3 billion per 
plane, not quite five times the original 
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cost of 8, 7, 5 years ago. Two point 
three billion dollars literally offends 
the senses. We barely spend the cost of 
one airplane on Head Start in an entire 
year. 

And now what has happened? Now we 
have, with no explanation, a truce be- 
tween the President and the House 
Armed Services Committee on the B-2. 
We are not going to build 15 airplanes. 
Is that not wonderful news? No, that is 
not wonderful news. We are going to 
build 20 airplanes instead of 15 air- 
planes. What possible reason can there 
be for spending an additional $11.5 bil- 
lion to build five more airplanes that 
we will never use? Eleven point five 
billion dollars. And compare that to 
the fact that this bill makes some 
steps forward by reason of the able ef- 
forts of Senators KENNEDY and HATCH 
to provide some assistance with respect 
to human service programs. So that 
provided for less than $1% billion, less 
than 10 percent of the $11.5 billion for 
the five more airplanes. But 37 Mem- 
bers of the U.S. Senate voted to delete 
even that $1.45 billion. 

Let us talk about another item: The 
strategic defense initiative. What do 
we have to show for SDI after 9 years 
and $30 billion in expenditures? Thirty 
billion dollars. Do my colleagues real- 
ize how much money that is for which 
we have received nothing? None of the 
technical problems have been resolved. 
We spent $1 billion on ground-based la- 
sers and then abandoned the project 
when it would not work. We spent $1 
billion on space-based lasers, and they 
did not work. We spent billions on Bril- 
liant Pebbles, which almost nobody 
thinks will work. 

To say that the SDI Program has 
been and still is evolving is about as 
charitable as one can put it. 

Now the President wants another $5.4 
billion to build a ground-based missile 
interceptor system. Last year, we gave 
him what he wanted. 

Mr. President, it is time that Mem- 
bers on both sides of the aisle come to 
grips with the basic facts of what the 
Congress is doing. We are spending bil- 
lions and billions of dollars of tax- 
payers’ money building incredibly ex- 
pensive weapons that have no use 
whatsoever, and now we are doing it 
claiming it to be a jobs program. 

I would like to make it possible for 
every man, woman, or young person in 
this country who wants a job to be able 
to get a job. But spending defense dol- 
lars is not a jobs program. We are lit- 
erally throwing billions of dollars at 
the defense industries of this country, 
and we ought to be ashamed of our- 
selves. 

The defense program is now kept in 
place by people telling us we need the 
Seawolf because it is a jobs program. I 
want to see everybody in Connecticut 
have a job just like I want to see every- 
body in Ohio have a job, but we should 
have eliminated the Seawolf. It is an 
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error to keep it in, and it is kept in in 
this bill. 

Unfortunately, defense expenditures 
have been jobs programs for the most 
highly skilled technicians, scientists, 
computer specialists, and managers in 
the American work force. The defense 
program has become a jobs program for 
the people who live in upper-middle- 
class suburbs. But the defense program 
is not a jobs program for the millions 
of impoverished Americans who live in 
Los Angeles, in Cleveland, in Newark, 
in Detroit, in Atlanta, and so many 
other places in this country, or the 
millions of unemployed Americans who 
live in rural America, 

I heard the Senator from Arkansas 
today talk about the impoverished peo- 
ple living in the Mississippi Delta. 
What we could do with just a modest 
amount of money to help those people 
find some employment to make their 
life more worthwhile. No, we do not do 
that, We have money for the Seawolf 
and the SDI and the B-2 and so many 
other programs that should and could 
be cut back, but those people do not 
get anything because the defense budg- 
et is like a giant leech on the American 
economy, consuming 28.2 percent of the 
Federal budget plus the 15.5-percent 
share of the interest paid on military- 
related debt. 

Mr. President, that equals a whop- 
ping 43.7 percent of the total Federal 
budget for defense. Is it any wonder 
that the people are so fed up with Gov- 
ernment and those of us who serve in 
Government? Is it any wonder they are 
worked into an anti-incumbency fer- 
vor? Can we say it is not our fault and 
blame it all on the President? 

Iam frank to say that it is time that 
we opened our eyes and looked beyond 
next week. What this country needs is 
long-term committed leadership, not 
more of the same short-term political 
expediency. The defense budget, the de- 
fense expenditures are literally taking 
this country into bankruptcy. 

People thought there was going to be 
a peace dividend and looked forward to 
it with a sense of enthusiasm that now 
we will be able to do some of the things 
that could have been done and should 
have been done when we were spending 
all those dollars for military purposes. 
But the peace dividend has been noth- 
ing but a mirage. It just is not there, 
and we are not getting it. 

I commend those who have handled 
this bill and brought it to this point, 
which is something like a $7 billion or 
$8 billion rescission. That is good. It is 
a step in the right direction. But I 
think it is peanuts as compared to 
what can be done, and should be done. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

I thank the Senator from Hawaii. 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, today 
the Congress is passing the first, and a 
surprisingly substantial, package of re- 
scissions totaling $7 billion. I am 
pleased to support this package of re- 
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scission and I hope that President Bush 
will sign this bill. 

In my view, the President was a win- 
ner and exhibited national leadership 
on two levels. First, he forced Con- 
gress, for the first time ever, to act 
upon a series of rescissions submitted 
by a President. In a classic case of a 
President using his bully pulpit, Presi- 
dent Bush browbeat the Congress of the 
United States into seriously consider- 
ing and acting upon his package of re- 
scissions. Without the President’s lead- 
ership on this issue, this country would 
have added $7 billion more to its astro- 
nomical national debt this year. 

Second, President Bush rightfully re- 
opened and moved the debate on the 
need for the Seawolf submarine, a stra- 
tegic weapons system whose mission 
has disappeared. Originally established 
as the successor to the Los Angeles 
class of attack submarines, the Seawolf 
submarine is designed to hunt down 
and destroy Soviet submarines 
equipped with ballistic missiles. The 
Seawolf, however, is a weapon system 
that no longer has a mission. It is de- 
signed as a nuclear attack submarine 
to counter a very sophisticated high- 
tech Soviet nuclear submarine capabil- 
ity which is virtually nonexistent. 

The President’s rescission package 
called for the complete halt in the pro- 
duction of the Seawolf after a first 
model was almost completed. The con- 
ference report on this bill provides for 
completion of two of the submarines. 
While I am not happy about building a 
submarine without a mission, the halt- 
ing of the production of these sub- 
marines at two is the best chance we 
have at preventing the building of the 
third Seawolf and more. Again, without 
President Bush’s leadership, this coun- 
try would build a billion-dollar plus 
submarine it clearly does not need. 

The President did not get everything 
he wanted. He wanted completely to 
end production of the Seawolf sub- 
marine. But, neither did the Democrats 
of the Congress. They wanted much 
steeper cuts in strategic defense initia- 
tive and B-2 bomber funding. But, with 
this leadership on the issue of rescis- 
sions and his insistence that the Con- 
gress act, the Democrats were forced to 
come up with a package of spending 
cuts for presentation to the President. 

Mr. President, only the American 
taxpayer was the complete winner in 
this battle. Let us hope the American 
taxpayer starts winning more of these 
battles. 

NEW JERSEY URBAN HISTORY INITIATIVE 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
rise today to take note of an important 
victory. I am pleased that President 
Bush failed in his effort to eliminate 
urban revitalization funding for three 
of New Jersey’s neediest cities. 

Last year, at my request, the New 
Jersey urban initiative was enacted. 
Since that time, I have worked with 
the cities of Perth Amboy, Trenton, 
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and Paterson to ensure the success of 
these important projects. Therefore, I 
was very disturbed when the President 
placed these important urban initia- 
tives on the chopping block. 

The President’s proposal to cut as- 
sistance to three of my State’s neediest 
cities was especially disturbing in the 
wake of the Los Angeles riots and a 
strong plea by the mayors of our coun- 
try for more aid for urban economic de- 
velopment. Plain and simple: the Presi- 
dent’s proposal to cancel the urban ini- 
tiative just did not make sense and I 
am pleased that the conference agree- 
ment rejected it. 

The New Jersey urban initiative in- 
volves a modest sum, $7.9 million, in 
the National Park Service fiscal year 
1992 budget to rehabilitate historic 
structures in Perth Amboy, Trenton, 
and Paterson. All three cities have pov- 
erty rates between 15 percent and 18.5 
percent which is well above my State’s 
overall poverty rate of 7.6 percent. In 
addition, statistics for February of this 
year show that these cities are well 
above the State’s overall unemploy- 
ment rate, with Paterson leading the 
pack at nearly double the State’s 8.1 
percent unemployment rate. 

These projects are much more than 
historic renovations. They are essen- 
tial parts of these city’s urban revital- 
ization and economic development ef- 
forts. These cities have, unfortunately, 
been sidetracked in their efforts at 
self-renewal by this proposed rescis- 
sion. 

In the short time between the Presi- 
dent’s signing of the fiscal year 1992 In- 
terior appropriations bill, and his an- 
nouncement that the administration 
was slating these projects for rescis- 
sion, the cities worked diligently with 
the National Park Service to move 
ahead on these projects. It is my strong 
hope and belief that, once underway, 
these projects will act as a magnet to 
attract private investment in these 
downtown neighborhoods and to re- 
store safety, hope, and pride. 

Of the total amount appropriated for 
the New Jersey urban initiative, $4.2 
million is slated for the city of 
Paterson, NJ. Paterson holds a special 
place in my heart. It was where I was 
born and it was where I spent my 
youth. Paterson also holds a special 
place in history as one of the leading 
industrial cities of this Nation. The 
Great Falls in Paterson is the site of 
the first attempt in the Unitea States 
to harness the entire power of a major 
river for industrial purposes. The Great 
Falls National Historic District in 
Paterson contains some of the most 
important vestiges of our Nation’s in- 
dustrial heritage. Unfortunately, 
Paterson, which is about to celebrate 
its bicentennial, has had its share of 
bad fortune. 

The National Park Service, it is 1989 
report on damaged and threatened na- 
tional historic landmarks, described 
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the Great Falls Historic District as suf- 
fering severe physical deterioration.” 
The raceways, a system of canals 
which were used to channel water from 
the Great Falls to the nearby mills, is 
the unifying thread of the district. The 
raceways have fallen into severe dis- 
repair and must be stabilized and refur- 
bished. The funding earmarked for 
Paterson will be used to repair the 
middle raceways, as well as to make 
other improvements in the district. 
Funding will also be used for the Park 
Service to perform a comprehensive as- 
sessment of historic structures within 
the district and to devise an action 
plan to stabilize and reverse the de- 
cline of the area. 

Trenton, my State’s capital, is 
plagued by drugs and crime. The city 
has suffered serious consequences in 
the face of our dwindling Federal in- 
vestment in cities. Trenton is a city 
rich in revolutionary and post revolu- 
tionary history, but municipal re- 
sources are already stretched to the 
limit and many urban historic treas- 
ures are severely deteriorated. The 
$1.892 million in Federal funding from 
Trenton will provide a much needed 
shot in the arm to the capital city’s re- 
vitalization efforts by improving key 
historic landmarks and structures. 

Perth Amboy once was the capital of 
pre-Revolutionary East New Jersey. 
The New Jersey urban initiative di- 
rects $1.808 million to this city to ren- 
ovate two central historic structures in 
the downtown area, the train station 
and the Tottenville Ferry slip. In addi- 
tion, the Park Service will work with 
the city to develop a revitalization 
strategy for the downtown district 
along Smith Street which connects the 
ferry slip to the train station. 

These three cities have embraced the 
urban initiative projects as an essen- 
tial part of their urban revitalization 
strategies. I am pleased that, with the 
rejection of the President’s ill advised 
rescission proposal, these cities can 
move forward with plans to strengthen 
their communities. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciated the fact that the Senate version 
of the rescission bill did not include 
the rescission of 81.375 million origi- 
nally appropriated for fiscal year 1992 
for the preservation of historic struc- 
tures in the Calumet Historic District 
on the Keweenaw Peninsula of Michi- 
gan. This appropriation was subject to 
the authorization of a national histori- 
cal park that I have been working to 
create through S. 1664, the Keweenaw 
National Historical Park bill. 

I was deeply disappointed to see that 
the House position prevailed in con- 
ference and that this funding was re- 
scinded. I know that the committee 
made its best effort to promote the 
Senate's position. 

The fiscal year 1993 budget request by 
the President seeks $1.875 million for 
land acquisition and planning, provid- 
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ing an authorization is enacted. I 
would hope that this request will be 
given full consideration by the com- 
mittee, and that the rescission con- 
tained in H.R. 4990 will neither jeopard- 
ize nor prejudice that consideration for 
fiscal year 1993. 

Mr. BYRD. I understand the Sen- 
ator’s keen interest in this project 
which he sees as important to the pres- 
ervation of our Nation’s heritage. I can 
assure him that the budget request for 
the Keweenaw National Historical 
Park will not be jeopardized or preju- 
diced by the action that the Senate is 
taking today. 

However, as the Senator knows, the 
committee faces very tight budgetary 
constraints and, for that reason, all 
projects will have to be scrutinized 
very carefully. 

Mr. WOFFORD. Mr. President, I am 
voting for this rescission package be- 
cause I agree with its bottom line—it 
cuts military spending. But I am dis- 
appointed that we have failed to seize 
the historic opportunity created by the 
end of the cold war to make far more 
substantial cuts in the military budg- 
et—or to adjust the military budget to 
fit our changing national security 
needs. The peace dividend will remain 
a mirage until we find the courage to 
make the difficult decisions to build- 
down our military and build-up our 
economy, our schools and our health 
care system. 

We are continuing to build weapons 
that were designed to protect against 
the Soviet threat—a threat that is 
largely gone. The Seawolf is a sub- 
marine in search of a mission in the 
post-cold war world. It is ironic that 
the Congress is voting today to spend 
almost as much on the Seawolf program 
as we will spend in helping to rebuild 
our urban areas. 

Another relic that we will continue 
to build is the B-2. We do not need it, 
we are not sure it will work—and yet 
this year the President is asking for 
just about as much to build four new 
B-2’s as he is asking to fund the entire 
Head Start Program. 

The rescission package was an oppor- 
tunity to tailor our military to fit the 
post-cold war world. Instead, we have 
made small reductions in what remains 
a large cold war military budget. I 
have no practical choice but to support 
this small step, but I will continue to 
fight for a military that truly fits our 
Nation’s domestic and international 
needs. 

Mr. MACK. Mr. President, this is a 
political vote on a political issue, and 
it shows. We have taken the legitimate 
recisions recommended by the Presi- 
dent and distorted them into a fraudu- 
lent product of political guile. The re- 
sult is a package that stands on its 
head the President’s intent to cut out 
wasteful spending. 

Congress has proven remarkably in- 
capable of cutting spending, although 


we all seem to agree that the right way 
to do it is to target low priority pro- 
grams. It clearly makes sense to weed 
out those programs which are genu- 
inely not in the national interest, but 
only serve the narrow interest of a tiny 
group of people or small part of the 
country. 

But this recision package conference 
report makes a mockery of that no- 
tion. What has been done is to shield 
political pork at the expense of pro- 
grams of broad and well-defined na- 
tional interest. Pork-barrel spending in 
both domestic and defense accounts 
has been spared while important de- 
fense programs have been hit hard. 

An example of the distortion of prior- 
ities is the protection of funding for 
the Seawolf—a submarine unwanted for 
many reasons by the Navy, the admin- 
istration, and by the Armed Services 
Committee. 

Yet this conference report reverses 
the recision request for the Seawolf 
made by the President, and instead 
cuts funding for the strategic defense 
initiative—a set of programs widely 
viewed as essential to our national se- 
curity. 

Voting against a bill which cuts 
spending by over $8 billion is not easy 
for me to do. I have been steadfast, and 
will continue to be, in my efforts to re- 
strain Federal spending. 

But the distortion of this conference 
report represents all that is wrong with 
Congress. It is no wonder that Ameri- 
cans are disgusted with Congress’ con- 
tinued pandering to special interests. 
The conference report is wrong, and I 
will not vote for it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Hawaii. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, in behalf 
of Senator HATFIELD, I yield back the 
remainder of his time and I believe I 
have 40 seconds remaining. I yield back 
the remainder—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Hawaii has 5 minutes. 

Mr. INOUYE. I yield back the re- 
mainder of that time. 

I urge adoption of the conference re- 
port. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. The yeas and nays have 
been ordered. The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. FORD. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. BENTSEN] is nec- 
essarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber 
who desire to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 90, 
nays 9, as follows: 
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YEAS—90 
Adams Durenberger Metzenbaum 
Akaka Exon Mikulski 
Baucus Ford Mitchell 
Biden Fowler Moynthan 
Bingaman Glenn Murkowski 
Bond Gore Nickles 
Boren Gorton Nunn 
Bradley Graham Packwood 
Breaux Grassley Pell 
Brown Harkin Pressler 
Bryan Hatch Pryor 
Bumpers Hatfield Reid 
Burdick Heflin Riegle 
Burns Helms Robb 
Byrd Hollings Rockefeller 
Chafee Inouye Rudman 
Coats Jeffords Sanford 
Cochran Johnston Sarbanes 
Cohen Kassebaum Sasser 
Conrad Kasten Seymour 
Craig Kennedy Shelby 
Cranston Kerrey Simon 
D'Amato Kerry Simpson 
Danforth Kohl Specter 
Daschle Lautenberg Stevens 
DeConcini Leahy Thurmond 
Dixon Levin Warner 
Dodd Lieberman Wellstone 
Dole Lott Wirth 
Domenici McConnell Wofford 
NAYS—9 
Garn Mack Smith 
Gramm McCain Symms 
Lugar Roth Wallop 
NOT VOTING—1 
Bentsen 


So the conference report was agreed 
to. 
Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote. 

Mr. BIDEN. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. BYRD] is 
recognized. 


DIRE EMERGENCY SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS, FISCAL YEAR 
1992 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, what is the 
pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is H.R. 5132, the sup- 
plemental appropriations bill. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the Chair. Mr. 
President, I believe there are two 
amendments on the list, one by Mr. 
SPECTER, one by Mr. SEYMOUR and Mr. 
DoLE. There is a time limitation on 
each. Could we have an answer as to 
whether or not either of those amend- 
ments is ready to go? 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
Iask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
when the Simi Valley, CA, verdict in 
the Rodney King case was announced, a 
shockwave ran through every citizen in 
this country. Shock at what appeared 
to be a total miscarriage of justice. 
And shock at the random violence, 
murder, and destruction that ensued in 
south-central Los Angeles shortly after 
the verdict. 

Today, south-central Los Angeles lies 
in ruins with total property damage in 
Los Angeles estimated at over $735 mil- 
lion. And the human misery and suffer- 
ing cannot be measured. Lives lost to 
wanton gang violence. As many as 
40,000 jobs lost throughout Los Angeles, 
some lost permanently. 

Eight Federal disaster application 
centers have been established through- 
out Los Angeles County with more 
than 1,000 people already registered for 
assistance in repairing and rebuilding 
their homes, businesses, and apart- 
ments. 

Mr. President, in coming to the floor 
today, I do not seek to engage in a de- 
bate as to whether the destruction in 
Los Angeles or the terrible flood in 
Chicago qualify as the type of disasters 
that deserve Federal emergency funds. 
To the people whose businesses and 
lives have been shattered by the events 
in these cities, assignation of blame is 
not the issue. For they are trying to 
cope and rebuild from the ruins of dis- 
aster. 

There is no doubt in this Senator’s 
mind that both disasters were prevent- 
able. In Los Angeles, responsibility lies 
with the early inaction of the LAPD, 
and live television coverage of looting 
that only served to fuel the lawlessness 
of vengeful gangs. In Chicago, adminis- 


trative indifference and lethargy 
caused a minor leak to turn into a tor- 
rential flood. 


But, Mr. President, on other occa- 
sions when the Senate has voted emer- 
gency disaster assistance, we have not 
sought to assign blame for those of our 
citizens who put themselves in the way 
of natural disasters. When we spent 
more than $1 billion for homeowners 
and businesses who suffered damage 
from Hurricane Hugo, I do not remem- 
ber any Senator voting no because the 
victims chose to build their homes on 
perilous ocean vistas. 

When tornados destroy homes in Tor- 
nado Valley, none of us vote no because 
the residents should have known that 
tornados regularly hit the area. 

When we voted more than $2.8 billion 
to assist the victims of the 1989 San 
Francisco earthquake, none of us stood 
up here and voted no because the resi- 
dents of the area should have known 
better than to build their houses so 
near the San Andreas Fault. 

And when drought hit the Midwest 2 
years ago, I do not remember any Min- 
nesota Senator voting against emer- 
gency assistance for farmers who failed 
to purchase crop insurance. 
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Mr. President, the people of Los An- 
geles and the people of Chicago deserve 
the assistance of the Federal Govern- 
ment in this time of tragedy just as the 
victims of hurricanes, droughts and 
earthquakes have deserved our assist- 
ance in the past. 

Hopefully, some day when there are 
not any victims to console, we will de- 
bate the future policy of Federal Emer- 
gency Assistance to the local govern- 
ments. It is not an entitlement pro- 
gram, Mr. President, and should not be 
treated as such as we have done ever 
since I have been here. Not every large 
loss is a national tragedy to be rem- 
edied by national spending, but this is 
not the time to debate that issue. 

Of course it is right to help the vic- 
tims of this disaster. But it is wrong 
for us not to pay for this assistance and 
instead to pass on the costs to our chil- 


dren and our grandchildren. 
Unfortunately, Mr. President, the 
Committee on Appropriations has 


compounded our collective fiscal irre- 
sponsibility and the Senate has just 
ratified that error. For the measure re- 
ported from the Committee not only 
borrows from our children to pay for 
emergency disaster relief, but it adds 
more than $1.4 billion for various job 
and education programs. 

The committee has more than dou- 
bled spending for summer jobs. A quar- 
ter billion more for Head Start; a quar- 
ter billion more for Chapter I, and a 
quarter billion for Weed and Seed. All 
the President has to do is declare an 
emergency and bingo, we spend another 
$1.4 billion of our children’s money on 
programs already in place. 

All we have to do to avoid any sense 
of fiscal restraint is have the President 
declare an emergency. Today there is a 
Head Start emergency and a Chapter I 
emergency. Tomorrow we will be de- 
claring emergencies for every Govern- 
ment program and we will not have to 
worry about paying for them. We will 
just send the bill to our children. 

Mr. President, you want to talk 
about looting? What do you think the 
Federal deficit is doing to our chil- 
dren’s future? Every day that goes by, 
with every bill we pass, we are break- 
ing into their future and taking what 
rightfully belongs to them. 

Mr. President, you want to talk 
about flooding? How about $4 trillion 
in red ink? A billion more dollars in 
debt every single day. If the Potomac 
River rose 2 inches for every billion 
dollars in debt we incur this year 
alone, the Oval Office and this Cham- 
ber would be under water. 

Let us not let the urgent problem we 
can see blind us to the genuinely im- 
portant crisis we cannot. 

Mr. President, when our Nation has 
been confronted with domestic and 
international emergencies and disas- 
ters the best in our people’s spirit has 
always come through. Many times in 
the 203 year history of our Republic we 
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have asked our citizens to make per- 
sonal and financial sacrifices for the 
good of our Nation. And they always 
have. 

Can we not now, in the face of ter- 
rible devastation in the Nation’s sec- 
ond and third largest cities, ask for 
some sacrifice? Can we not ask that 
the money that is needed to help re- 
build these cities be taken from an- 
other program in the Federal Govern- 
ment’s $1.5 trillion budget? Is every 
dollar of domestic spending sacrosanct 
and untouchable? 

Can we not ask Americans who were 
not devastated to pay for those who 
are? Is that not the American way? 
Yes, a very, very minuscule and modest 
increase in any number of taxes could 
easily pay for this supplemental appro- 
priation. Do not these disasters merit a 
change in spending or taxing policy, or 
have we as a nation become so politi- 
cally paralyzed that we refuse to ever 
ask our citizens for sacrifice? 

The answer to both questions this 
year is No“. We cannot. So we do not. 
The President promises without pay- 
ing. The Congress is not about to vol- 
unteer to pay. Just last week, we went 
through the rescission exercise and 
achieved nothing except to show the 
American people that pork comes 
ahead of fiscal integrity. Again last 
night, when the Senate rejected the 
amendment offered by Senator GRA- 
HAM, we showed our institutional in- 
ability to shift spending priorities. 

And in March we again learned that 
it is impossible for the Congress and 
this administration to come to any via- 
ble agreement and compromise on rais- 
ing revenues. 

So what do we do when we need to 
spend money. We borrow it from our 
kids. 

Mr. President, next month we are 
going to debate amending the Constitu- 
tion of the United States to require a 
balanced budget. I am sure that there 
will be much handwringing over the 
sheer magnitude of the debt burden 
that we are amassing at such a rate 
that we are heading our Nation into 
bankruptcy. Many of us will hold out 
the panacea of adding a few lines to the 
Constitution as a way to overcome po- 
litical cowardice. 

When that debate begins, I hope Sen- 
ators will come to the floor to remind 
our colleagues that we do not need an 
amendment to the Constitution to bal- 
ance the budget. I plan to remind them 
that barely a month ago this body 
voted for a budget resolution that 
guaranteed a 5-year increase in the na- 
tional debt of more than $1.2 trillion 
dollars. We should remind each other 
that we could have aided the citizens of 
Los Angeles and Chicago without in- 
creasing the deficit and the debt. Col- 
leagues gave us that opportunity. 

Mr. President, this weekend all of us 
will be returning to home States for 
Memorial Day recess. This is the most 
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solemn holiday we share as a Nation. 
For many decades, this day was known 
as Decoration Day because in the late 
19th and early 20th century, families of 
deceased Union and Confederate troops 
visited their lost loved ones and deco- 
rated their graves with flowers. 

This weekend’s Memorial Day Serv- 
ices will remember the sacrifices of all 
the brave men and women who fought 
to preserve liberty and freedom 
throughout this Nation's history. 

Mr. President, what can a Senator 
tell the mother or widow of a service- 
man who has died about sacrifice? By 
our act today of continuing to borrow 
from the future and refusing to ask for 
sacrifice, we can say we are failing in 
our responsibility to the people who 
gave their life so that we might be free. 

Our refusal to tax ourselves and our 
refusal to reduce consumption to pay 
for the tragedies of Los Angeles and 
Chicago perpetuate our irresponsibility 
as servants of the public. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, ear- 
lier today I voted in support of the 
amendment that Senator LOTT and 
Senator DOLE offered with reference to 
the so-called Kennedy-Hatch amend- 
ment or Hatch-Kennedy amendment. 

Let me clarify one thing. There was 
within that amendment additional 
funding for the Weed and Seed Pro- 
gram. I wholeheartedly support the 
Weed and Seed Program. At first I 
thought, since I was an advocate of it 
and pushing hard for increasing fund- 
ing for it, that perhaps that vote was 
inconsistent. But let me explain why I 
think the vote is not inconsistent and 
fits right in with the rationale that I 
expressed to the Senate yesterday. 

The Weed and Seed Program right 
now is a pilot program of about $20 mil- 
lion. It is appropriated and in the budg- 
et. We have not yet used up all that 
pilot money. We are still out trying to 
find ways to use it and use it properly. 

In the budget for FY 1993, in the de- 
tailed agency budget, requests, there is 
a request by the President of the Unit- 
ed States for $500 million for 1993, the 
budget year of 1993, starting this com- 
ing October, for the Weed and Seed 
Program. 

I believe that is exactly what we 
ought to do. We ought to dramatically 
increase funding for that pilot pro- 
gram, and we ought to fund the Presi- 
dent’s request come October 1. I do not 
believe there will be any real ability to 
use significant additional funding until 
then. 

So it seems to me that the exact 
same rationale that I indicated applied 
to Head Start and applied to the other 
programs that we were talking about 
by way of an emergency applies to 
weed and seed, and the vote which I 
took is consistent with the discussion 
that I had regarding the other pro- 
grams. 
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I also want to note that the Lott- 
Dole amendment would have deleted 
provisions under the Treasury sub- 
committee’s jurisdiction included in 
the bill. These provisions provided ad- 
ditional funding to meet law enforce- 
ment requirements, and I support those 
supplementals. They are fully offset by 
rescissions and will not add to current 
spending. 

Mr. RIEGLE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Ms. MI- 
KULSKI). The Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Madam President, be- 
fore we finally now act on this supple- 
mental appropriations bill, I want to 
make a few comments on it. 

Certainly, as we all know, this has 
been a time of soul searching for our 
country. Problems like racial discrimi- 
nation, crime, poverty, and urban de- 
cline are now all being discussed in 
public forums, on television and radio, 
and certainly debated here in the Con- 


88. 
W of these problems, I 
think, helps us get to the question of 
how do we take and set America on a 
different course and help solve these 
problems? What is the role of the Fed- 
eral Government and how do we get the 
Federal Government to change the di- 
rection from the disconnect of the 
1980’s to help fashion the national 
strategies that we need to address 
these issues and build a strong nation 
and a strong people, strong cities for 
the future? 

This supplemental appropriations 
bill brought forward by Senator BYRD— 
and I commend him very much for his 
leadership—includes important provi- 
sions put in by Chairman KENNEDY of 
the Labor and Human Resources Com- 
mittee. I think, taken as a whole, this 
legislation is an important start to ad- 
dressing some of these urgent national 
problems. 

This legislation, I think, also shows 
us that the cost of ignoring critical 
problems is far higher—the cost is far 
higher—than is the cost of solving 
them. So we cannot afford to ignore 
the problems of our urban areas or, for 
that matter, any area of our country, 
urban or rural. I think to do so on the 
scale that we now see is inhumane and 
very destructive of our future. 

It is fair to say, I think, and it is a 
sad commentary, that it has taken the 
civil unrest, the rioting in Los Angeles 
and also a major flood in Chicago to 
bring the focus around to cause our 
Government to turn its attention to 
massive urban problems long ne- 
glected. Many of us here have been 
pointing out for years that the Federal 
Government has a responsibility to 
provide the leadership, working with 
States and local units of government, 
the private sector and citizens, public 
interest groups, to prevent these kinds 
of problems from becoming full-blown 
crisis situations. 

When we respond after the fact, it is 
usually after lives have been lost, fam- 
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ily businesses have been ruined, prop- 
erty damaged—in many cases we have 
been set back a great distance from 
where we otherwise might have been. 

I strongly support the amendment in- 
cluded in this package that was pro- 
posed by the Labor and Human Re- 
sources Committee to take immediate 
action to help our cities. That amend- 
ment provides $1.45 billion in emer- 
gency funding for job, education, and 
community development-type pro- 
grams. This short-term action is des- 
perately needed to give hope to those 
in our Nation’s urban areas by provid- 
ing the resources for summer jobs, 
summer Head Start, and Chapter I pro- 
grams, and to fund the Weed and Seed 
Program proposed by the administra- 
tion to address crime in inner cities 
and establish basic human services in 
communities that truly desperately 
need them. 

This amendment is important be- 
cause it is not just cities like Los An- 
geles and Chicago that are facing urban 
problems, and urgent problems. Not 
just big cities, whether it is Detroit in 
my home State of Michigan, or New 
York—or many other areas could be 
listed, but also smaller urban commu- 
nities across the Nation. In Michigan, 
my hometown of Flint, cities like Mus- 
kegon, Pontiac, Saginaw, and others 
are experiencing many of the same 
problems, albeit on a reduced size and 
scale. 

But these areas have seen their local 
economies badly damaged, as good 
manufacturing jobs have been shipped 
overseas, and urgent human problems 
have been building up for neglect and 
lack of resources to deal with them. 

People want to help themselves, but 
there have to be things in place that 
enable them to do that, in terms of 
adequate health care, decent edu- 
cation, and above all job opportunities. 
We cannot have a situation where 
there are not enough jobs around and 
expect that people are going to be able 
to provide for themselves and their 
families. So we need to do something 
that is major and fundamental to in- 
crease dramatically the number of jobs 
in the United States. 

Some are talking about a 1990’s ver- 
sion of the CCC concept that we saw 
back in the 1930’s. I think that is an 
idea that makes good sense. Finding a 
way for people to do meaningful work 
that leaves a lasting value to society, 
where people can fit into work teams 
where they can have the opportunity 
to earn, be part of a systematic work 
effort, and learn from that experience 
the skills that are required to move on 
later into kinds of work efforts, I think 
is something that is a very wise invest- 
ment in our people and even more so in 
our country’s economic future. 

In terms of the bill before us, there 
was a disturbing indication yesterday 
in the Washington Post that the Presi- 
dent has indicated that he does not 
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support this initiative that we are 
bringing forward here. I hope that is 
not accurate and I hope, if it is accu- 
rate, that he will reconsider and decide 
to put the force of his leadership 
strength in the executive branch of 
Government behind this package. Be- 
cause this package, as good as it is, is 
really only a modest first step, some- 
thing to start addressing this enor- 
mous area of national need, but we 
must get started. The education and 
job programs in this bill are widely rec- 
ognized to be good, solid programs, and 
they urgently need additional funding 
if they are going to provide services 
this summer. 

The proposal, as I said earlier, also 
includes the President’s Weed and Seed 
Program. He has asked for that one 
and we are responding to it. But it he 
does not end up taking this package 
then of the things in here, all of which 
are vital, none will be able to happen 
at this time. So I ask the President to 
sign this bill, give it full effect and 
then release the money needed to im- 
plement these initiatives. We should 
not wait and allow other tragic situa- 
tions to arise that I think we can avoid 
by taking effective action now. 

It is instructive to look at what hap- 
pened in the unemployment compensa- 
tion area. When we tried to extend that 
back when the recession was raging on 
at such a severe level, we passed it here 
but the President refused to declare an 
emergency, so the help was denied to 
unemployed workers and their families 
for several months. We passed it a sec- 
ond time. It was not until the third 
time we passed it that finally he 
changed his mind. We should not let 
that happen here. We should be able to 
have a situation where we bring for- 
ward a well-targeted, timely, and ur- 
gently needed piece of legislation that 
the President and his administration 
will be supportive of. 

In terms of what has been offered, 
the President put his 6-point proposal 
on the table. There are some good 
things in that proposal, some of which 
are incorporated in this package. But 
this is an important start and we 
should now enact this and move on 
from there. 

I rise in my capacity as Senate Bank- 
ing Committee chairman and chairman 
of the Democratic Task Force on Com- 
munity and Urban Revitalization. To- 
gether with the other Members of the 
Senate on either our committee or on 
our Special Democratic Task Force on 
Urban Policy, we have been working 
and we have advanced and put forward 
many of the proposals that are now 
contained in this supplemental appro- 
priation. 

In adopting this legislation I think 
we take an important step towards 
solving these problems. But we are 
going to need action this year in a 
number of other key areas including 
extending and reforming unemploy- 
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ment insurance, strengthening our 
housing and economic development 
programs, and improving education 
funding. This should include increasing 
the money for Head Start, helping fi- 
nance some school reform efforts and 
broadening the availability of student 
loan programs so people out there can 
go out and try to get the advanced 
training and preparation that can 
route them out into the world of work 
where they can find work at a level 
commensurate with their skills and 
where they can earn a decent standard 
of living. 

Finally we need desperately in this 
country a comprehensive economic 
strategy for America. Our Government 
today has an economic plan for every 
country in the world except our own. 
There is a plan for China, and a plan 
for Mexico, and a plan for Kuwait, a 
plan for the old Soviet Union, money 
flowing all over the world and so forth. 
But there is no real focus on what it 
takes to put 16 million unemployment 
and underemployed Americans to work 
in ways that let them earn a decent 
living and also build the economic fu- 
ture of our country. 

In that broad, comprehensive eco- 
nomic strategy we have to concentrate 
on our human resources, invest there; 
in our infrastructure, invest there; in 
speeding up the rate and breadth of our 
technological activity and advance- 
ment; and, finally, much greater in- 
vestment in state-of-the-art plant and 
equipment that can help enhance our 
productivity improvement. 

With that kind of a long-term strat- 
egy we can rebuild our economy so 
there are enough good jobs to go 
around with decent wages where people 
have a chance to build good futures for 
themselves and for our Nation. But for 
today, this urgent supplemental is ex- 
actly that. 

I want to again commend Chairman 
BYRD for his leadership on this issue, 
and Chairman KENNEDY for his impor- 
tant contribution to it. I appreciate 
the fact that some of the recommenda- 
tions our urban task force has made 
have been incorporated here. Let us get 
it enacted. Let us sign the bill. Let us 
do something to help America. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. BYRD. Madam President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Madam President, it 
is my hope we will be able to move to- 
ward passage of this legislation within 
the next 45 minutes, no longer than an 
hour. There needs to be some discus- 
sion which will soon take place about 
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the Summer Youth Program formula. 
We have been basically able to agree on 
where we want to end up. We will need 
some additional information, and we 
will then make a recommendation to 
the Senate about how best to proceed. 
I hope, acting in good faith, that we 
can reach final conclusion on the Sey- 
mour and Dole amendment and then 
move toward final passage very soon. 

So I will just make some brief final 
corante, Madam President, at this 
time, 

I thank the leadership on both sides 
of the aisle for the bipartisan progress 
that we have made on this legislation. 
We are well within the striking dis- 
tance of successful enactment of this 
package of emergency assistance for 
the cities in time to make a significant 
difference in programs for the summer. 
I wart to emphasize how important it 
is we complete action on this measure 
as soon as possible. 

The four key programs in this meas- 
ure, involving summer jobs for youth, 
summer Head Start, aid to public 
schools for their summer sessions, and 
weed and seed program, are all seven 
programs they are extremely time-sen- 
sitive, and time is running out. 

I had hoped it would be possible to 
complete final action on this legisla- 
tion this week and to have it on the 
President’s desk tomorrow. That is no 
longer a realistic target because there 
are a number of issues in the Senate 
bill that must be resolved in a con- 
ference with the House of Representa- 
tives. 

By the end of the first week in June, 
it is likely that too many deadlines 
will have passed in the States and 
cities for this assistance to be useful 
this summer. State and local govern- 
ments need to make their preparations 
now. They cannot put together summer 
plans on speculation. They need to 
know whether help from Congress is on 
the way. 

So it is important that the handful of 
remaining issues be resolved in time 
for President Bush to sign this legisla- 
tion early in the week of June 1 after 
the Memorial Day recess next week. 

I am gratified by the bipartisanship 
which has been displayed so far and 
which has brought us to this point 
today. I hope the spirit of cooperation 
will continue. Obviously, not everyone 
shares this sense of urgency, but 
enough of us do that I believe we have 
a solid majority for immediate, signifi- 
cant, and timely action. 

The substance of this legislation is 
important but so is the larger message 
of hope it sends. In effect, we are say- 
ing to the Nation we understand the 
vast dimensions of the urban challenge 
we face. We have a plan for action. We 
are capable of acting in time to make 
a difference, and we are taking the first 
step now. The night of neglect is end- 
ing and the dawn of hope is beginning. 

Madam President, I would like to ex- 
press appreciation to a number of the 
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members of my staff who have been ex- 
tremely helpful and valuable in devel- 
oping the legislation. These include 
Michael Iskowitz, Ellen Guiney, Sarah 
Fox, Nick Littlefield and Marsha 
Simon. I would also like to thank the 
staff of the Senator from Utah, includ- 
ing Laurie Chivers, Kris Iverson and 
Anne LaBelle. They all worked very 
closely with us in fashioning the pro- 
gram. In addition, I want to recognize 
the invaluable help of Senator BYRD’s 
staff including Jim English and Carol 
Mitchell as well as many other staff of 
the Appropriations Committee. 

Madam President, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. DOLE. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1856 
(Purpose: To improve targeting of summer 
youth job supplemental funds, and for 
other purposes) 

Mr. DOLE. Madam President, I am 
pleased to offer this amendment on be- 
half of the distinguished Senator from 
California [Mr. SEYMOUR] and myself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. DOLE], for 
himself and Mr. SEYMOUR, proposes an 
amendment numbered 1856. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 4, line 20, insert after Congress“ 
the following:: Provided further, That, for 
the purposes of this Act, of the funds appro- 
priated herein, the first $200,000,000 will be 
made available as follows: 50 percent will be 
made available by the Secretary to the serv- 
ice delivery areas containing the 75 cities 
with the largest population as determined by 
the 1990 census data, in accordance with the 
formula criteria contained in section 
201(b)(1) of the Job Training Partnership Act; 
and 50 percent will be allotted among the 
states in accordance with the formula con- 
tained in section 201(b)(1) and 201(b)(2)(A) to 
be distributed within the state with a prior- 
ity for areas with emergency summer youth 
employment needs; and 

On page 4, line 21 insert before funds“ the 
word “remaining”’.”’ 

Mr. DOLE. Madam President, let me 
just briefly explain the amendment. I 
think it is going to be accepted on the 
other side. I talked to the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts, 
and we have been in contact with the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. HATCH]. I un- 
derstand there may be some modifica- 
tions in the conference in order to ad- 
dress certain concerns that have been 
raised. 

The amendment provides that 50 per- 
cent of the first $200 million of appro- 
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priated funds—or up to $100 million— 
will go to the 75 largest cities. The 
other 50 percent of such funds are dis- 
cretionary and are allocated directly to 
the States to be distributed with a pri- 
ority based on summer youth employ- 
ment need as determined by the States. 

Finally, Mr. President, the remaining 
$475 million available for emergency 
designation under the legislation would 
be allocated pursuant to the formula 
presently set forth in the legislation. 
Let me make clear, Mr. President, that 
the formulas proposed are not perfect. 
We recognize that factors such as city 
size are not the only or best indicators 
of need. Size may leave out some 
smaller areas that are relatively 
large—but not the largest such as Hart- 
ford and New Haven—and have high 
rates of unemployment and poverty 
and would benefit greatly from the use 
of summer jobs funds. 

On the other hand, the formula used 
to allocate the remaining $475 million 
largely emphasizes poverty and as a re- 
sult discriminates against some areas 
of high unemployment that are less 
poor. These issues will need to be revis- 
ited in conference to ensure fairness for 
all parts of the country. 

Notwithstanding these issues which 
will be looked at and dealt with. The 
purpose of this amendment is to ini- 
tially target large cities and urban 
areas which we believe to be among the 
regions most in need of short-term 
emergency assistance. 

The problem with the current lan- 
guage in the legislation is that while it 
recognizes that emergency funds are 
needed to provide jobs for unemployed 
youths, it makes no attempt to ration- 
ally distribute the funds based on 
where the emergency exists. 

The administration has specifically 
raised this problem and is opposed to 
the language in the bill. 

This amendment meets the concerns 
of the administration and has its sup- 
port to ensure that funds that are 
spent—are spent wisely. 

I think we are fully in agreement in 
what we need to do. We could move on 
to this bill, pass it, go to conference, 
and work out any formula changes that 
are needed to be addressed. 

Mr. SEYMOUR. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join with my good friend, 
the distinguished Republican leader, 
Senator DOLE, to make a small but im- 
portant change in the summer jobs pro- 
visions in the urgent supplemental. 

Mr. President, I have already stated 
that this legislation has become a 
Christmas tree, adding $1.45 billion to 
an annual deficit of over $400 billion for 
this fiscal year. It is certain to fail and 
crumble under its own weight. I was a 
cosponsor of the amendment by the 
Senator from Mississippi and the dis- 
tinguished Republican leader to elimi- 
nate the $1.45 billion unless the Senate 
made cuts elsewhere in that amount. 
That amendment failed and so the ma- 
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jority of the Senate has committed to 
spend those dollars. 

I am hopeful that in the conference 
committee reasoned minds will prevail 
and we will either find appropriate 
spending reductions of $1.45 billion or 
we will reduce the cost of this bill by 
that amount. 

However, before this bill goes to con- 
ference, I believe the provisions per- 
taining to the summer jobs programs 
can be improved, and that is the basis 
of my amendment today. 

Basically, this amendment will tar- 
get up to $100 million to the service de- 
livery areas from the 75 largest cities 
in the United States. A second $100 mil- 
lion will go directly to the States to 
supplement youth jobs. And the re- 
maining $475 million will be distributed 
to the service delivery areas for sum- 
mer youth jobs in accordance with the 
formula proposed by the Senator from 
Utah and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. President, the rationale behind 
this amendment is simple: Our urban 
areas are experiencing the greatest 
demonstrated need. The urgency of our 
actions here today is dictated by the 
devastation brought to our Nation’s 
second-largest urban area—the city 
and county of Los Angeles. And our 
next and most important step after we 
complete action on this bill is a com- 
prehensive plan to strengthen all urban 
areas in this Nation. 

Even the proponents of the measure 
that I am attempting to amend call 
this a rescue effort to those who live in 
the inner cities. 

Though I have concerns regarding 
the timing of the provisions that go be- 
yond FEMA or SBA emergency assist- 
ance, this amendment at least will 
make good on the good intentions of 
my friend the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
HATCH] and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] by targeting 75 
urban areas for the scarce Federal 
funding assistance provided in this bill. 

Mr. President, in the distribution of 
scarce Federal dollars it is often the 
case that funding formulas are not an 
exact science. Indeed, the formula pro- 
posed in this amendment is not perfect. 
Formulas that emphasize city size are 
not always the best or exclusive indica- 
tors of need. Though we see the need 
for a renewed effort with respect to 
urban programs, problems such as high 
poverty and high unemployment are 
not exclusively urban problems. 

Therefore, it is my hope, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the conference committee 
will take a look at the formula pro- 
vided in the underlying bill and deter- 
mine what will be most effective and 
fair for every region—urban and rural— 
across this Nation. 

I am a businessman and thus, I look 
to the bottom line, and the bottom line 
is this: First, we must address the 
urban problems made clear to us by the 
Los Angeles riots. I believe this amend- 
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ment accomplishes this goal. Second, 
we must be sure that any Federal dol- 
lars, allocated through any formula, 
are spent fairly and wisely. And I look 
forward to working with the conference 
committee to ensure my amendment, 
and more importantly, this legislation, 
meet that goal as well. 

Mr. President, I want to thank the 
distinguished Republican leader for his 
leadership on this amendment, as well 
as the distinguished ranking member 
of the Labor Committee, Senator 
HATCH, and the chairman, Senator 
KENNEDY. And of course, I wish to 
thank again the chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, Senator BYRD 
for his leadership on this important 
emergency appropriations bill. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
important amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Madam President, 
first of all, I want to express apprecia- 
tion to the minority leader and to Sen- 
ator SEYMOUR. 

As I understand it, the purpose of the 
amendment is to provide initial 
targeting of resources on major cities 
of this country and then, on the second 
$100 million, provide greater flexibility 
so the States would have greater lee- 
way in allocating resources to areas of 
very special need. That objective is a 
commendable one. The remainder of 
the summer youth funds would be dis- 
tributed under the revised formula. 
Reaching a compromise in this matter 
is a very laudable objective and one 
that I certainly support. 

I think, as has been brought out in 
the consideration of this amendment, 
the Seymour-Dole amendment follows 
strictly the size of the cities, although 
many cities that fall outside that for- 
mula have pockets of poverty and have 
very important needs. When we con- 
sider some of the smaller cities, we 
find out that their high incidence of 
poverty and youth unemployment are 
certainly a significant problem. 

We had hoped to be able to work a 
final formula with Senator DOLE and 
Senator SEYMOUR. I believe we made 
some very, very substantial progress 
and, operating on good faith, it is my 
firm belief that it can be resolved in 
the conference. 

So, at an appropriate time when oth- 
ers have had a chance to speak on this 
issue, I will urge that the Senate ac- 
cept the Seymour-Dole amendment 
with that understanding. 

As a matter of fact, in my own State, 
it does not really make such difference 
which formula we are going to have. 
There is not really much of a swing for 
Massachusetts, nor is there really a 
very significant swing in the alloca- 
tions for most of the States. But there 
is for some States, and there are strong 
feelings among some of the Members. 
We have made a good-faith effort to 
target the summer youth funds to the 
areas of the greatest need. I am satis- 
fied that that is also what the minority 
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leader and Senator SEYMOUR are at- 
tempting to do. That is certainly what 
I hope will be the result of the con- 
ference. Having discussed with Senator 
DOLE our purposes and the objectives, I 
hope that we can move ahead and ac- 
cept that amendment and then move 
on to final passage. 

Mr. DODD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut. 

Mr. DODD. Madam President, first of 
all, let me extend my compliments to 
the Senator from Massachusetts, to the 
distinguished minority leader, and to 
Senator SEYMOUR, from California, for 
their work on this issue. It is not easy 
to put together a compromise that will 
satisfy everyone’s concerns and those 
of all the different States. Each State 
is different, and it is hard to accommo- 
date the interests of all States and all 
cities in a single formula. 

My State of Connecticut is somewhat 
small geographically, but we have 
three cities that are among the top 10 
poorest cities in America. All three— 
Hartford, New Haven, and Bridgeport— 
have unemployment in excess of 20 per- 
cent. The distinguished minority lead- 
er was gracious enough to mention 
Hartford and New Haven in his re- 
marks. 

I appreciate also the willingness of 
the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts and the minority leader to try 
to accommodate Connecticut’s con- 
cerns when the conference on this bill 
is entered into. Connecticut’s cities 
have struggled and are feeling tremen- 
dous burdens of economic dislocation. 
They were great manufacturing centers 
in the Northeast and provided a great 
deal to this country over the years. 
But, like many cities in this country, 
over the last 20 or 25 years, their eco- 
nomic condition has deteriorated con- 
siderably. So today, even in a State as 
geographically small as Connecticut, 
there are tremendous pockets of pov- 
erty and unemployment, and youth un- 
employment particularly. 

So, I ask my colleague from Massa- 
chusetts if efforts can be made in con- 
ference to better address the needs of 
smaller cities. Earlier today I talked to 
the distinguished Congresswoman from 
Hartford, Mrs. KENNELLY; the distin- 
guished Congresswoman from New 
Haven, RosA DELAURO; and the Con- 
gressman from Bridgeport, CHRIS 
SHays. And we all agreed that popu- 
lation should not be the sole criterium 
for allocating summer jobs for youth 
among cities. 

Connecticut’s cities are large, but 
they are not among the top 75. So even 
those among the 10 most impoverished 
cities in the country would not nec- 
essarily benefit from the current for- 
mula in as equitable a fashion as they 
might. We are just interested in know- 
ing if the concerns of cities this size 
could be accommodated as the for- 
mulas are considered during con- 
ference. 
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Mr. KENNEDY. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s bringing these problems to our 
attention. The problems the Senator 
described are virtually identical to the 
kinds of problems that exist in the 
larger cities. As I understand it, the 
minority leader and Senator SEYMOUR 
are attempting to target where there is 
the greatest need, and we want to work 
together to achieve that end. 

We are talking about scarce re- 
sources here. With the appropriation of 
the additional $675 million, we really 
have an opportunity to make some dif- 
ference in areas of highest need. How- 
ever the exclusion of Bridgeport and 
New Haven is contrary to the thrust of 
the Seymour-Dole amendment. So cer- 
tainly this is going to be something 
that the Appropriations Committee 
will need to work on in conference ne- 
gotiations. 

As I pointed out, we are enormously 
in the debt of Senator BYRD and Sen- 
ator HATFIELD and others for bringing 
us to where we are. I would hope that 
in a good-faith effort we will be able to 
work that out. Frankly, I think we 
would have a difficult time trying to 
arrive at a formula tonight. I am satis- 
fied with the good faith of those in- 
volved. I hope we can do it in a way 
that will please most and minimize the 
grief for others. 

Mr. DODD. I thank my friend from 
Massachusetts. I appreciated the ref- 
erence to New Haven and Hartford in 
the Senator’s remarks, and his recogni- 
tion that the largest are not always the 
neediest. I hope in the conference some 
effort will be made to accommodate 
more citizens than just the 75 largest. 
We could also look at some of the poor- 
est cities in the country for example. 
Of the 10 poorest in the country, we 
have 3—Bridgeport, Hartford, an New 
Haven—in Connecticut. I ask the mi- 
nority leader if that might be possible? 

Dr. DOLE. Certainly. As one of the 
authors, along with Senator SEYMOUR, 
we understand that modifications need 
to be made to take care of the concerns 
raised by the Senator from Connecti- 
cut, and I think also the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, and others. So the an- 
swer is that we certainly understand 
that modifications have to be made. 

Mr. DODD. I thank the minority 
leader and the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts. I neglected to 
mention the Senator from Utah in 
talking about the fine job done here. It 
takes a lot of people to put a bill to- 
gether. They have my commendations, 
and I am satisfied, I say to the Senator 
from Massachusetts, with the good 
faith commitments that the needs of 
these other cities will be considered. I 
am grateful for that. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. SPECTER. Madam President, I 
would like to supplement the colloquy 
which has already been made part of 
the RECORD and to commend my col- 
leagues for the progress which has been 
made on this important legislation. 
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As I commented in a brief floor state- 
ment yesterday, it has been the conclu- 
sion of many mayors that I have met 
with, that the issue of summer jobs is 
at the top of the list in terms of prior- 
ities for the summer which we are ap- 
proaching. In articulating the need for 
summer jobs, and the other items in 
the pending legislation such as Head 
Start and education funds, that is not 
to say that we can avoid moving quick- 
ly on some of the long-term needs of 
the cities, enterprise zones, and the 
needs of rural areas as well. But the 
issue of summer jobs is a very impor- 
tant one on top of the list. 

I am concerned about the formulas 
which are being advanced in this legis- 
lation now before us, because we have 
had formulas worked out in the past, 
and they have been considered and con- 
cluded to be equitable formulas. 

There is a grave difficulty in know- 
ing just what will be the impact of the 
formulas which have been worked out 
by the distinguished Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts and the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Utah, the chairman and 
ranking member of the authorizing 
committees. As the matter was re- 
ported to me last night in an urgent 
telephone call by my colleague, Con- 
gressman FOGLIETTA of Pennsylvania, 
Pennsylvania might have stood to lose 
considerable funding under these re- 
vised formulas. 

As we have taken a closer look, and 
read some figures I have seen from the 
Pennsylvania Department of Labor, it 
appears that there is doubt as to just 
what the impact will be. We have not 
had enough time to really analyze the 
figures, and they are vague. 

Now we have had the addition of the 
amendment offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
DOLE], the Republican leader, and the 
distinguished Senator from California 
(Mr. SEYMOUR]. And while they are 
targeting the 75 biggest cities, which 
would include two from my State, 
there are many other cities which are 
omitted. The problem of summer youth 
employment is an issue not only for 
the 75 biggest cities; it is an issue for 
many other cities. I am concerned 
about where we are heading with the 
first $100 million and the second $100 
million. And then when we talk about 
$475 million which will be distributed 
under the new formula, there is just so 
much uncertainty. 

I had reserved some time to offer an 
amendment on the formulas, but, can- 
didly, it is impossible to articulate an 
amendment because there is so much 
uncertainty as to where we are at the 
present time. In an earlier colloquy 
which has been worked out with the 
distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts and the distinguished Senator 
from Utah, there are assurances that 
there will be an effort in conference to 
work out the formula issue. The Re- 
publican leader has articulated the 
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same as the distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut a few moments ago. All 
that can be said is that this Senator is 
not satisfied with the current state of 
the RECORD, but understands that it is 
not possible to materially improve it 
on what we have here. It is a good faith 
proposition as we work through to con- 
ference. I did want to express that in 
addition to the earlier colloquy. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. BYRD. Madam President, how 
much time do I have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia has 5 minutes, 
30 seconds. 

Mr. BYRD. I yield that time to Mr. 
BUMPERS for his control, or yielding, if 
he wishes. 

Mr. BUMPERS. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee 
very much. 

Mr. President, I spoke this morning 
on the floor strongly approving this 
jobs proposal in this bill, compliment- 
ing Senators HATCH and KENNEDY for 
coming up with it. I chided the Senator 
from California, who said he strongly 
favored the $800 million in aid for Los 
Angeles and Chicago, but was very 
much opposed to the Hatch-Kennedy 
proposal which helped all the rest of 
America. 

It is a rather disingenuous argument. 
I am not being critical. I am just say- 
ing that under that argument, what 
you are saying to me is, you go back 
down to the poorest part of America in 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana, Ten- 
nessee, Missouri, Kentucky, and IIli- 
nois, back down there where 11 million 
people live, that is 3 to 4 million more 
people than there are in Los Angeles, 
and 257 counties on both sides of the 
Mississippi River, where the poverty 
rate is 40 percent—that is correct, 40 
percent of those 11 million people live 
below the poverty rate—and my guess 
is that the unemployment rate aver- 
ages well over 10 percent in those 257 
counties. So you are saying to me 
under that logic, go down there and 
tell those people, if they want Congress 
to pay any attention to them, they are 
going to have to start burning some 
buildings and looting some shops. 

Not only did I think this jobs pro- 
posal was a great idea to keep 16- to 19- 
year-old poor children working this 
summer and off the streets, it was 
based on a formula that I thought was 
extremely equitable, and for the first 
time recognized precisely what I am 
talking about, and this is that poverty 
a not an exclusive quality of the inner 
city. 

Betty Bumpers and Rosalynn Carter 
toured that area last week promoting 
childhood immunizations. I will not 
tell you the rest of the story of their 
reactions and what they saw and how 
appalled they were about some of the 
conditions and incidentally how exhila- 
rated they were about some of the real- 
ly classy people working in the public 
health clinics in that area. 
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We have worked so hard. We have 
two new steel mills in northeast Ar- 
kansas, Mississippi County. The aver- 
age wage for 800 workers in those mills 
is $47,000 a year. At the end of this year 
Mississippi County will be the second- 
biggest steel producing area in Amer- 
ica and they because of some of my ef- 
forts are building. We are providing for 
a new port in Helena, AR, and they 
voted a 1 cent sales tax on themselves 
to pay their share. So they are doing 
valiant things to try to help them- 
selves and make it a better place for 
their children to live. And now here at 
the last minute we come in with an 
amendment that makes everything we 
have done over the past 30 hours al- 
most a nullity, almost a nullity. 

Nobody can tell you precisely what 
the new formula under this amendment 
does. I can tell you it is not as good as 
the original one. 

Madam President, I am not going to 
take a lot of time and bore my col- 
leagues. Everybody wants to get out of 
here. The distinguished ranking mem- 
ber on the Appropriations Committee 
is seated on the floor. He heard my 
rather volatile comments about this 
earlier in the cloakroom. But I told the 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, who is always, always the con- 
summate gentleman, trying to help 
people, and I told him, and I told the 
people in the cloakroom who were try- 
ing to work this new formula out, I am 
not going to keep Senators hanging 
around here filibustering this amend- 
ment or trying to defeat it. You can 
voice vote it. 

But I came over here to serve notice 
on everybody in the Senate that I am 
going to be a conferee and we have to 
deal with the House. You know, we al- 
ways forget they happen to be an equal 
body. But I am going to do my very 
best to get the breakout on these fig- 
ures and send them to all Senators. 
And I am going to do my very best to 
change that conference report back as 
close to where we had it as I can pos- 
sibly get it. 

It is time this body wakes up to the 
fact that poverty is not the exclusive 
province of the inner cities. I am happy 
to vote for this bill to help Los Angeles 
and Chicago. And everybody else in 
this body ought to be happy to do 
something for the kinds of poverty I 
just described for you where people are 
trying so hard to help themselves, and 
they are not burning buildings, and 
they are not looting. 

Madam President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the Dole amendment has expired. If 
there be no further debate, the ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Kansas. 

The amendment (No. 1856) was agreed 
to. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. HATFIELD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Madam President, as 
I understand we should be prepared to 
move toward final passage. I imagine 
we will have a short quorum call to 
alert the leader to that and Senator 
BYRD to that fact. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Madam President, if 
the Senator will yield, I have a couple 
of comments I would like to make on 
the subject of the bill before we go to 
final passage that will take a few mo- 
ments. Will the Senator withhold ask- 
ing for a quorum? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Fine. Just for the in- 
formation of the membership, we do ex- 
pect to have a rollcall vote on final 
passage and that ought to be in the 
next few minutes. That is established 
by the majority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Madam President, I 
rise to comment very briefly before we 
vote on the final passage of this bill. 
On the appropriations bill, when the 
bill was reported out, I happened to be 
the only member of the committee vot- 
ing no on the question of reporting the 
bill to the Senate. 

I was disturbed at that time, and I re- 
main disturbed and concerned about 
the procedure under which we are de- 
veloping a supplemental appropriations 
bill—calling it a dire emergency sup- 
plemental appropriations bill to deal 
with disasters that occurred in two 
major cities of the country. In the bill 
there is added almost $1.5 billion of 
funding for programs that are not re- 
lated to disaster assistance. They are 
not administered by the Federal Emer- 
gency Management Agency which has 
the responsibility of dealing with disas- 
ters. The funds are not used by the 
Small Business Administration which 
is the other agency that is provided 
funding in this emergency supple- 
mental bill to be used to deal with dis- 
aster assistance programs and provide 
disaster assistance to those targeted 
under the bill. 

The addition of the funds for regular 
programs unrelated to disaster assist- 
ance disturbs me because the Budget 
Enforcement Act requires the Con- 
gress, and the bill so provides, that 
Congress finds that an emergency ex- 
ists to justify including these addi- 
tional funds. 

That is the part and the point of de- 
parture that I think the committee 
permits to be made by including that 
language and including those funds— 
grouping that within the terms of this 
bill and saying that this is related to 
the Los Angeles and Chicago disaster 
incidents. The President has asked for 
special funds to deal with those issues. 
And, here are some more funds. Be- 
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cause we want to show that we are 
more sensitive, we add them to the bill. 
We are willing to say that emergencies 
exist to justify additional funds for 
these programs. 

The fact of the matter is that we are 
in a regular appropriations cycle where 
these programs are being funded. We 
have had hearings to try to determine 
the level of appropriations that would 
be needed to provide services under 
these programs for this next fiscal 
year. 

If we are going to identify programs 
of this kind now and say that they are 
to be included in this disaster assist- 
ance package, we are really creating a 
political ambush for the President, and 
I think that has to be pointed out. 

There is no question that the Presi- 
dent is put in a very awkward political 
position by the action the committee 
has undertaken in this way. It forces 
the President to go along with this pro- 
cedure, if this bill passes in this form, 
a conference report comes back, and it 
is submitted to the President and he 
signs the bill. If he does not then follow 
through under the terms of the Budget 
Enforcement Act and declare that 
emergencies exist in these programs 
that are defined in the bill as in need of 
dire supplemental emergency funds, 
then he is in a political corner. The 
beneficiaries of those programs are 
going to be told the Congress thinks 
you need these additional funds and 
the President does not. So, he is not 
very supportive of the programs that 
are being funded. 

But the fact of the matter is just to 
the contrary of that kind of charge 
that could be made against the Presi- 
dent because of the procedure that is 
being followed in this instance. 

One of the programs is Head Start. It 
is not a disaster assistance program. It 
is not under the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Emergency Management Agen- 
cy. It is not under the jurisdiction of 
the Small Business Administration. 
Those are the two agencies that are 
being given additional funds by this 
dire emergency supplemental to deal 
with disaster assistance. But Head 
Start is included, and Head Start is a 
program the President has very strong- 
ly supported. He has requested more 
funding for the Head Start Program 
over the last 2 years than any Presi- 
dent in quite a while. These are the 
facts. 

Head Start received $1.952 billion in 
funding in fiscal year 1991, and $2.2 bil- 
lion in funding was made available this 
year in the appropriations process. The 
President has requested in the budget 
submission that came up to the Hill in 
February $2.8 billion for fiscal year 
1993. 

That is a significant increase—some 
$600 million additional in funding—the 
President has requested already. It is 
in the pipeline. The committee is going 
to be dealing with this issue in due 
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course and will be appropriating addi- 
tional funds—an increase in funding, I 
predict for the Head Start Program. 
Since fiscal year 1989, Head Start will 
have been increased 127 percent. That 
includes the 1993 budget number that I 
just recited. 

One of the other programs that is 
added to this bill and was added within 
the Appropriations Committee is com- 
pensatory education. That program is 
another program that is not related to 
disaster assistance. It is not adminis- 
tered by FEMA or SBA. It is not the 
kind of program that we usually pro- 
vide in dealing with a disaster. 

In our State, we have been besieged 
with hurricanes and tornadoes, and 
many other States have had disasters 
where you have these agencies coming 
in to deal with assistance that is need- 
ed on an emergency basis by victims of 
that disaster. I do not recall anybody 
ever coming to Mississippi and offering 
to provide us with extra compensatory 
education money as a result of a hurri- 
cane or a tornado or a flood. And we 
have been victims time and time again 
in my State by disasters of that kind. 

I can remember one of the first bills 
that came through the Senate when I 
was a Member of this body was in 1979. 
The Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. Prox- 
mire, was managing a disaster assist- 
ance bill relating to the loans that are 
available to businesses and individuals 
who were victimized by disaster. We 
were trying to get the interest rate 
lowered. I remember standing here and 
battling with forces in the Senate who 
were in charge of that legislation to 
get another 1 or 2 percent reduction in 
the loan rate that would be permitted 
under a disaster assistance program for 
Mississippi disaster victims. 

Nobody came in that day and said, 
Well, let us send you some additional 
Head Start money, too.” Or “How 
would you like to have some more 
school money for compensatory edu- 
cation programs?“ Or Let us see what 
else we can do.“ That is what is hap- 
pening here today. 

Mr. President, I voted no“ in the 
Appropriations Committee because 
that is a bad procedure. My no vote 
looks better and better to me, because 
not only are we seeing additional pro- 
grams grouped into this bill for extra 
funds that may take away from areas 
that would normally be expecting to 
receive funds of this kind, but also we 
are seeing the formula rewritten. A 
legislative change is now being written 
into this bill to reallocate and redis- 
tribute these funds. 

This is not a legislative process that 
we are undertaking today. This is a 
dire emergency supplemental bill to 
appropriate money for existing pro- 
grams as defined and authorized by the 
Congress. We are distorting the proce- 
dure, Mr. President, to the extent that 
this bill should be voted down today. 
We should not pass this bill in the cur- 
rent form. 
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Many are suggesting that in con- 
ference we can work it out. This can be 
improved in conference. I compliment 
the distinguished Senator from Arkan- 
sas who pledges that he is going to 
work to see that funds are allocated 
fairly to the rural areas and the small 
towns in the South. 

Kepresenting the State of Mis- 
sissippi, I cannot vote for this bill, and 
I cannot condone the procedure that is 
being used to bring this bill to the floor 
and to add all of these funds for pro- 
grams that are not disaster assistance 
programs. This is a disaster assistance 
bill. Disaster assistance programs are 
administered by certain agencies. 

I object to including these programs 
that are very important; they are very 
meaningful to the children and the peo- 
ple in my State. I normally support in- 
creases for many of these programs. I 
have worked hard to see that they get 
their fair share of funding, but not in 
this procedural way that ambushes the 
President and at the same time dis- 
torts the process that we usually see 
when we deal with emergency disaster 
assistance legislation. 

I hope Senators will reject this ef- 
fort. 

Ms. MIKULSKI addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SMON). The Senator from Maryland is 
recognized. 

Ms. MIKULSKI. Thank you, Mr. 
President. 

When my name is called for this bill, 
I will certainly vote for it. I happen to 
think that it is urgent. I think we face 
a crisis in the United States of Amer- 
ica. And it is not only in Los Angeles 
and it is not only in Chicago. America 
is coming apart and America is coming 
apart at the seams both literally and 
figuratively. 

What we are doing here is a stop gap 
measure and we need to face up to it. 
This legislation and the problems that 
it is addressing in Chicago and Los An- 
geles is a metaphor for what is happen- 
ing in the United States of America. 

What happened in Chicago happened 
because they did not spot it soon 
enough, and when they did spot it, no- 
body paid attention, and because no- 
body paid attention to a $10,000, $20,000 
or $100,000 leak, we now have a 
megabuck leak. 

That is what is happening to the in- 
frastructure of the United States of 
America. It is coming apart. And we ei- 
ther turn our back or we have cat- 
egories called deferred maintenance. 
But the physical infrastructure of the 
United States of America is coming 
apart and we are now like the little 
Dutch boy running out there to put our 
finger in the dike. 

It is not only in Chicago, it is in Bal- 
timore, it is in New York, it is in every 
city and every community and every 
highway and every byway, and we need 
to know that. 

What happened in Los Angeles, in the 
great tragedy that unfolded there, is 
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once again we should have spotted this 
sooner. Certainly, we are all aware of 
the tragedy that occurred in the Rod- 
ney King verdict, but we know that 
that was only the first level of the out- 
burst in Los Angeles. 

Iam not here to condone violence. In 
fact, I wish we could reward the com- 
munities that say no to violence, no to 
riots, and are trying to hold it to- 
gether. But right now the mayors of 
big cities and small towns are holding 
it together on sheer grit and on abso- 
lutely no resources. 

America is coming apart. It is com- 
ing apart not only in terms of its jobs 
but how we have to get along. And 
when Rodney King said we just got to 
get along, we need to start to be able 
to do this. 

What has happened in Los Angeles is 
no one heeded the early warning sig- 
nals. Those gangs that came up, wheth- 
er they are the Crips or the thises“ or 
the thats,“ or whether they wear red 
bandannas or blue whatever, the fact is 
that it is in the gang that a lot of kids 
only have a home. It is in the gang 
that they only have somebody who 
cares about them or cares for them. 

When we look at what happened in 
Los Angeles, you could see how various 
different groups in the United States of 
America not only do not speak the 
same language literally, we no longer 
speak the same language in terms of 
being able to communicate with each 
other as human beings. America is 
coming apart at the seams. 

It is coming apart in our schools, it 
is coming apart in our communities, it 
is coming apart in terms of the way we 
respond to each other. 

I am going to vote for this urgent 
supplemental, but note what has hap- 
pened in Chicago and what has hap- 
pened in Los Angeles is an early warn- 
ing signal to us all. We need to step up 
to the fact that we are in a war for 
America’s future. We are in a war for 
America’s future. And we need to make 
sure that we are working on jobs today 
and jobs tomorrow; that we start giv- 
ing help to those who practice self- 
help, in terms of a student loan pro- 
gram, in terms of generating jobs, in 
terms of reforming the health insur- 
ance industry. 

So, Mr. President, I am sure going to 
vote for this. 

I note that the distinguished Presid- 
ing Officer represents Illinois and the 
great city of Chicago. I am sorry about 
what happened in Chicago. But what I 
am really sorry about is that we are 
not paying attention. What these 
things now show is that America is 
coming apart at the seams. We need to 
step up to it because we will need 
emergency assistance throughout our 
entire country. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Vermont is recognized. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. I thank the Chair. 
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(The remarks of Mr. JEFFORDS per- 
taining to the introduction of S. 2778 
are located in today’s RECORD under 
“Statements on Introduced Bills and 
Joint Resolutions.”’) 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I rise 
today to oppose this emergency supple- 
mental appropriations bill. I do so not 
because I oppose aid to our distressed 
urban areas. Our cities are in crisis; 
they are in desperate need of assist- 
ance. I support most of the programs 
earmarked for increased funding in this 
bill: Head Start, Summer Jobs Pro- 
gram for our at-risk youth, Chapter I 
educational assistance for our most 
disadvantaged students, and small 
business and disaster loans. I am op- 
posing this package for one reason 
only—because we cannot muster the 
discipline to pay for it. Instead of pay- 
ing for this package, we declare the sit- 
uation an emergency, placing it out- 
side the constraints of the 1990 budget 
agreement, and we add once again to 
our ballooning deficit. 

Mr. President, continuing down the 
road of deficit spending with blinders 
on is dangerous and deceitful. Shortly 
after we return from the Memorial Day 
recess we will be debating, at long last, 
the balanced budget constitutional 
amendment. I have every expectation 
that this legislation will pass by the 
requisite two-thirds majority. No won- 
der the American people are disgusted 
with their governmental officials. No 
wonder they are cynical. They clearly 
see the hypocrisy of voting one month 
to increase the deficit, and the next 
month voting for a constitutional 
amendment to balance the budget. Evi- 
dently, we do not. 

During markup of this legislation, I 
offered an amendment to provide the 
Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, and Fire- 
arms [ATF] with an additional $5.5 mil- 
lion to meet the increased costs associ- 
ated with ATF’s extraordinary efforts 
in investigating criminal acts involv- 
ing firearms, arson, and explosives dur- 
ing the riots in Los Angeles and other 
cities around the country. These funds 
will also allow ATF to hire 200 new 
agents to expand violent crime task 
forces across the country, including 
those in Phoenix and Tucson. And I 
paid for it with offsetting reductions 
elsewhere. My amendment also in- 
cluded an additional $1.5 million for 
the Federal Law Enforcement Training 
Center to meet the increased demand 
for law enforcement training provided 
by the center. And I paid for it for off- 
setting reductions elsewhere. I paid for 
the costs of these necessary and impor- 
tant initiatives by reducing spending 
in other programs under the jurisdic- 
tion of my appropriations subcommit- 
tee on Treasury, Postal Service and 
General Government—programs that I 
care deeply about. 

Mr. President, we could easily have 
paid for this package. If ever there 
were a case to be made for taking down 
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the budget firewalls, this is it. Why 
should Congress not be able to take 
money from our defense and foreign aid 
accounts to pay for this domestic 
emergency? That is clearly what the 
American public thinks we should do. 
They do not understand how we can 
spend billions of dollars to help foreign 
nations and not find the money to sup- 
port high priority domestic programs. 
They do not understand why we are 
spending billions of dollars for B-2 
bombers and star wars and MX missiles 
in the post-cold war era when we can- 
not find enough money to fully fund 
WIC and Head Start. Mr. President, 
this Senator can find no justification 
for increasing the deficit when there is 
clearly a way to pay for this important 
aid proposal. The clear and simple solu- 
tion is to eliminate the budget fire- 
walls. Mr. President, I cannot in good 
conscience participate in this charade, 
despite my deep personal concern and 
compassion for the plight of the people 
in the riot torn areas of Los Angeles 
and elsewhere. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, while I 
fully support the $675 million in the 
committee amendment for summer 
youth programs, I object to a formula 
change within an appropriations bill 
coming on such short notice. 

It is not clear at this time exactly 
what the effect of this formula will be. 
The current formula was well thought 
out and in my view should be re- 
tained—at least until we have had an 
opportunity to examine it more close- 
ly. 

The Senate should not be asked to 
consider such fundamental changes to 
existing law without carefully review- 
ing what effect these changes would 
have on States. It is my understanding 
that Pennsylvania and many other 
States cold possibly be penalized under 
this new formula. 

I was prepared to offer an amend- 
ment to strike this new formula and 
restore the distribution of these des- 
perately needed funds to the formula in 
current law. However, I understand 
that the chairman and ranking mem- 
ber of the Labor and Human Resources 
Committee have agreed that the for- 
mula in the bill should be developed 
further as additional information is ob- 
tained, and that on the basis of that in- 
formation, must be reexamined when 
the conference committee meets in the 
next few weeks. May I have assurances 
from the chairman and the ranking 
member that my understanding is cor- 
rect? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. There are several issues with re- 
gard to the formula which need to be 
addressed during the conference. You 
have my assurance that I will work 
with you and other members of the 
conference committee to achieve a fair 
and equitable result with regard to this 
formula. 

Mr. HATCH. I concur with the state- 
ment of the chairman and will work 
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with you and other conferees to reach 
an agreement. We do need to revisit 
the formula issue, The formula that is 
part of the Kennedy-Hatch amendment 
was intended to target the distribution 
of these emergency funds, to the criti- 
cal unemployment needs of disadvan- 
taged youth. I understand the concerns 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania and I 
appreciate the willingness of all in- 
volved to work together to ensure that 
these funds are distributed equitably. 

Mr. SPECTER. I thank the Senators 
for their comments. I wish to reiterate 
my view that this is not the time to 
change the basic formula. Given the 
needs of the youth of Pennsylvania it 
is my hope the conferees will reach an 
agreement that will retain the basic 
format of current law. 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, today 
we are considering a bill entitled emer- 
gency supplemental appropriations for 
disaster assistance. The actual bill 
fails to live up to its title. In all too 
many ways, this supplemental is a re- 
minder about what is wrong with Con- 
gress. Under cover of its response to 
real and extreme emergencies in two 
cities, Congress is appropriating huge 
additional amounts of money for pro- 
grams that already received substan- 
tial funds this year and which are only 
tangentially related to the emer- 
gencies which spawned this legislation. 
Also, in this dire emergency bill the 
Senate has voted to change the ground 
rules of another program which is 
hardly more than 6 months old and has 
no relation to the underlying emer- 
gency at all. A Congress which has al- 
ready created a $400 billion deficit now 
proposes more of the same. 

The bill before us today provides an 
additional $1.5 billion for a series of so- 
cial programs already funded: youth 
summer jobs, Head Start, and dis- 
advantaged students education. 

I do not argue that these programs 
lack merit. In fact, the city of Seattle 
is a recent recipient of a Weed and 
Seed grant, one of the programs in- 
cluded for extra funding. The problem 
is these programs were weighted 
against competing needs last year dur- 
ing the appropriations process. The 
programs received a greater level of ap- 
propriation of Congress than this coun- 
try could afford, with the consequent 
deficit and its depressing effect on our 
future. 

With this bill the Senate adds $1.5 
billion to these programs over and 
above the level Congress felt capable of 
delivering last year. I cannot agree 
that this extra funding deserves emer- 
gency designation. These programs ad- 
dress longstanding and virtually in- 
tractable social problems. These pro- 
grams deserve as much funding as pos- 
sible from the appropriations commit- 
tees. In this Senator's view, however, 
these programs do not deserve extra 
funding outside of the normal appro- 
priations process—at least during a 
major fiscal crisis. 
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In addition, the Senate has added an 
amendment which removes the require- 
ment for State and local matching 
funds for some highway construction 
projects for the present fiscal year. The 
State and local match included in the 
Surface Transportation Act last year 
requires a 10- to 20-percent contribu- 
tion by the State or local governments 
toward some projects. The policy was 
designed to insure that States and lo- 
calities are committed to these 
projects. Furthermore, if there was not 
a state of local match requirements the 
total funds available for these impor- 
tant transportation projects will be 
significantly decreased. 

Removing this matching requirement 
is bad public policy. Not only is this 
bad public policy, but it is a policy 
which is being rammed through the 
Senate without adequate deliberation 
in the name of an emergency. 

What a sham, Mr. President. The 
Surface Transportation Act provides a 
mechanism by which State and local 
governments may defer paying their 
matching funds in times of trouble. 
There is no need at all for this kind of 
change, let alone an emergency need 
for this kind of policy change. 

This is just business as usual by Con- 
gress. Every time a Senator or Con- 
gressman cannot get enough money for 
his or her pet programs during the nor- 
mal appropriations process or has a 
change in the law he or she cannot get 
through the normal authorization 
process, he or she sneaks it onto the 
nearest emergency appropriations bill 
that comes along. That way, pet pro- 
grams do not have to compete for funds 
with the other pressing domestic needs 
or pass the test of full Senate delibera- 
tion. This debate overwhelmingly justi- 
fies the proposed constitutional 
amendment mandating a balanced 
budget. That amendment would kill 
bills like this one. 

I cannot support this bill despite my 
belief that FEMA, SBA, and the FBI do 
need emergency funding above and be- 
yond that appropriated last year. 
These extra funds are truly an emer- 
gency in the sense that Congress and 
the President never expected anything 
like what we saw in Los Angeles and 
Chicago. 

Mr. President, I will not vote for this 
legislation because of the combination 
of extra spending and bad public policy 
contained in this legislation. 

I can only hope that much of this ex- 
traneous material is dropped in con- 
ference with the House. A bill which 
only provides extra funding for real 
emergencies is the only bill I will sup- 
port. 

Mr. RUDMAN. Mr. President, as re- 
ported from the Appropriation Com- 
mittee the supplemental appropria- 
tions bill adds almost $500 million in 
new budget authority for the Small 
Business Administration and the Fed- 
eral Emergency Management Agency. 
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In addition, almost $1.5 billion would 
be provided for a variety of programs 
subject to a Presidential request for 
these funds on an emergency basis. 

While designation of an emergency 
avoids a sequester in 1992, to the extent 
these program enhancements are con- 
tinued in 1993, additional pressure will 
be put on the domestic spending cap. 
The increase in the domestic discre- 
tionary cap from 1992 to 1993 is $10.5 
billion; the increase in prior year out- 
lays is $10.5 billion. Therefore we face a 
freeze on new discretionary outlays; 
this problem will be exacerbated if new 
funds are made available through 
whatever mechanism and we are re- 
quired to annualize these program in- 
creases. Not only will we be increasing 
the deficit, we will be compounding the 
difficulty the Appropriations Commit- 
tee faces in producing domestic appro- 
priations bills for 1993. 

We are not being honest with our- 
selves or with the American people if 
we think that a phantom appropriation 
of $1.45 billion in funds for a variety of 
worthwhile programs will actually be 
spent by the administration. The fail- 
ure to meet rising expectations which 
have been generated by the political 
system is one of the reasons we face 
unrest. We should resist the tempta- 
tion to promise funding we know will 
not be spent. 

If these programs are indeed worth- 
while, we should fund them up front— 
and find a way to pay for them without 
increasing the deficit. And as I say, 
even if a portion of the funds are actu- 
ally requested and obligated, we will 
only be increasing the pressure to ex- 
ceed the domestic cap in 1993. 

Finally, while I agree there are times 
emergency appropriations bills are nec- 
essary, I wonder if we really need to re- 
imburse the city of Chicago for the in- 
competence of its own officials. While I 
can justify adding to the deficit in ex- 
traordinary circumstances, the only 
thing extraordinary about this situa- 
tion is that the city has the gall to ask 
the Federal Government for assistance. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, the 
riots in Los Angeles destroyed lives 
and property. But they destroyed 
something else—the anonymity of pov- 
erty in our cities. 

You would think that Members of 
Congress, who live or at least pass 
through the poverty of this city every 
day, would need no such reminder. But 
I guess the beauty of this city is dis- 
tracting. It is only natural that we 
gaze at the fine memorials and ave- 
nues. But is it asking too much that we 
see what is huddled on the grates and 
in the doorways as well? 

What we cannot see in our midst, we 
have now witnessed on our televisions. 
Not the silent, grinding poverty of 
Washington’s homeless, but the shriek 
of violence and rage and lawlessness of 
Los Angeles’ underclass. 

Jerked to our senses that all is not 
well in America, what is our response? 
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It is proposed, including by some who 
were only weeks ago were preaching 
the sanctity of the budget agreement, 
that we send money to the cities and, 
having thus solved the problem and 
salved our conscience, move on to 
something else. 

By moving quickly, we can avoid a 
few nettlesome questions. Does adding 
to the deficit ultimately do the poor 
much good? To my knowledge, the 
Bloods and the Crips don’t have a big 
position in T-bills. It is harder to be 
poor in a city, where services and help 
and job opportunities are somewhat ac- 
cessible if not ideal, or in a rural area 
where education, wages, employment, 
and opportunities are all lower? 

And now that we seem to acknowl- 
edge poverty is a problem in our cities, 
what will it take for us to acknowledge 
poverty in the hills and hollows of our 
land as well? Can we only hear the 
cries of many voices joined and tele- 
vised, and not the single, invisible plea 
from the family on the backroad? 

In fact, poverty rates are higher in 
nonmetro areas than metro areas, and 
almost as high in rural areas as central 
cities. If you are black or Hispanic, you 
are more likely to live in poverty in a 
rural area than a central city. 

We are reassured by the fact that the 
President can decide whether or not to 
spend this money, and indications are 
that he will not. Thus, we have the best 
of both worlds. We can vote for the 
money, take credit for doing some- 
thing, and take comfort in the fact 
that it will not be spent. 

But I am not sure that is the respon- 
sible course. We will be giving false 
hope, the realization of which will only 
add to the bitterness and distrust. And 
we will be building false expectations 
when we should be building the founda- 
tions of a better society. 

The programs under consideration 
are keys to that society. Chapter I and 
Head Start are all important. But they 
cannot be expected to provide instant 
solutions. They will help tomorrow’s 
generation. Only the summer youth 
employment spending can really be 
considered as dealing with today’s 
emergency. 

Nor should the urgency of the prob- 
lems, illustrated by Los Angeles but 
not limited to the cities, excuse us 
from making tough decisions on spend- 
ing and taxation. 

Two months ago, 48 Senators voted 
against using defense savings for im- 
portant domestic programs, preferring 
instead that such savings go to reduc- 
ing the deficit. I was among those 48. 
Frankly, I think it was a close call, as 
breaking down the firewalls would have 
meant at least halfway compliance 
with the budget agreement. Supporting 
this legislation means that we might 
as well shelve the budget agreement. 

Every dollar would be added straight 
on to the deficit. We may well educate 
a few more children. But we will do so 
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on borrowed money they will be forced 
to repay. It’s like the old Marx broth- 
ers movie, “A Night at the Opera,“ 
where Groucho sends flowers to Mar- 
garet Dumont and tells the florist to 
write “I love you” on the back of the 
bill. 

But $400 billion in deficit spending is 
no joke. Mr. President, I urge my col- 
leagues to reject this legislation. 

Mr. SANFORD. Mr. President, I rise 
to voice my opposition to the proposal 
now under consideration, H.R. 5132, an 
emergency supplemental appropria- 
tion. I will reluctantly have to vote 
against this bill. I say reluctantly be- 
cause several of the programs which 
would benefit under this bill are pro- 
grams that I care deeply about and pro- 
grams that I have long supported. 

We, of course, need to put more fund- 
ing into Head Start, into Chapter I, 
into summer youth employment. Over 
20 percent of all children in the United 
States now live in poverty. This is a 
shocking, outrageous statistic, and we 
can no longer afford to continue this 
neglect of our children. The results of 
our neglect have now infected all of so- 
ciety. I believe that the riots we saw in 
cities around the country earlier this 
month in many ways sprang up from 
our long-term neglect of children. We 
must declare it a national priority that 
the basic needs of children in America 
will no longer be ignored. I, for one, 
will consider this a priority when Con- 
gress allocates funding for the coming 
fiscal year. 

But I have to take issue with the 
emergency supplemental now under 
consideration. The fact that we are ne- 
glecting our children is not news. We 
knew long before the riots broke out in 
Los Angeles that we should fully fund 
programs like Head Start, which have 
been proven effective at helping chil- 
dren succeed in life. Many of us have 
made efforts in the past to provide this 
funding through the normal budget 
process. I have supported those efforts 
and will continue to do this. But fund- 
ing these very worthwhile programs 
through emergency funding, building 
up more debt, is not the answer. 

This bill would provide a one-time, 
part way funding increase that will 
give the impression of action without 
the substance. The children, the 
States, and the local communities de- 
serve better. Programs like Head Start, 
JTPA, and Weed and Seed need plan- 
ning time, and they need sustained, 
long-term commitment, and I do not 
see this in the emergency supple- 
mental. Let’s turn instead to our regu- 
lar budget process and use that oppor- 
tunity to fully fund all programs de- 
signed to have children ready for 
school when they get there. That is the 
answer to Los Angeles. 

Mr. President, I find some insanity in 
a push to increase the deficit on the 
eve of a vote to approve a constitu- 
tional amendment requiring a balanced 
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budget. I will continue my efforts to 
provide adequate funding for vital, 
cost-effective programs that work to 
ensure that all our children have a fair 
shot at life. These programs deserve 
our full support in the regular budget 
process in which we are now engaged. A 
single shot in response to Los Angeles 
is not acceptable action. I cannot sup- 
port these programs in this hurry-up 
manner being debated today. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I would 
like to briefly engage some of my col- 
leagues here on the floor in a colloquoy 
regarding the allocation of money 
—— the summer jobs portion of this 

111. 

As I understand it, under the com- 
promise, the summer youth employ- 
ment component of this bill is divided 
into two pieces. 

As I understand it, the first of these 
pieces would allocate a total of $200 
million; $100 million of this would be 
distributed to the 75 most populous 
cities in America, and the other $100 
million would be distributed according 
to the existing JTPA formula. 

The second of these two pieces would 
allocate $475 million to States accord- 
ing to a new formula devised by Sen- 
ators KENNEDY and HATCH. 

Mr. DOLE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. DODD. My concern, quite frank- 
ly, is that targeting $100 million to the 
largest 75 cities takes away from 
smaller cities that also have tremen- 
dous need. 

There is no doubt that many of our 
bigger cities have a tremendous need 
for this program to put young people to 
work. But what about those cities 
which are not in the top 75 based on 
population? None of the cities in my 
State of Connecticut, for example, are 
on that list. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I understand the Sen- 
ator’s concern. I know that he rep- 
resents Bridgeport, Hartford, and New 
Haven, which are among the most im- 
poverished cities in the country. 

Mr. DODD. The Senator is absolutely 
correct. Indeed, Bridgeport, Hartford, 
and New Haven each have poverty 
rates above 20 percent, and Hartford 
and New Haven are among the 10 poor- 
est cities in the Nation by that meas- 
ure. 

My point is that in the rush to ad- 
dress our urban problems, we must not 
overlook the Bridgeports, the New Ha- 
vens, the Norwalks, and the New Lon- 
dons, of this country. The urban prob- 
lems that these cities face, I would 
point out, are exactly the same as the 
problems faced by New York, Los An- 
geles, and Chicago—just on a smaller 
scale. 

In my view it would be a serious mis- 
take if we missed a critical oppor- 
tunity to provide youth in these small- 
er urban areas with additional summer 
job opportunities. That is what would 
happen, I fear, if the current formula 
for distribution of this first chunk of 
money is not changed. 
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I recognize that the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget is very insistent 
that the Summer Jobs Program be tar- 
geted to the 75 largest cities. I would 
simply ask my distinguished col- 
leagues if there might by some latitude 
in conference to address some of the 
concerns, I have raised with respect to 
our Nation’s small urban areas. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I believe the Senator 
from Connecticut raises an excellent 
point. I will be pleased to work with 
him in conference to see if his concern 
can be addressed. 

Mr. BYRD. I also believe the Senator 
raises an important point. Urban prob- 
lems are certainly not limited to our 
Nation’s 75 largest areas, and I will cer- 
tainly pledge to work with him in this 
respect. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I have also 
spoken to the Senator from Connecti- 
cut about the issue he raises, and have 
agreed to work with him to address 
this matter in conference. My goal is 
that the final legislation take into con- 
sideration poverty and youth unem- 
ployment in smaller cities, such as the 
Connecticut cities that have been men- 
tioned. 

CHAPTER I 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
would like to direct a question to the 
distinguished chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee. A short while 
ago, the Senate approved a sense-of- 
the-Senate resolution directing the 
Secretary of Education to use the most 
recently available data in distributing 
funds under the Chapter I Program. 
Does the distinguished chairman in- 
tend that the Secretary should do this 
if it would delay the distribution of 
funds going to local schools? 

Mr. BYRD. Absolutely not. I recog- 
nize that local schools must learn 
about their chapter I awards far 
enough in advance to permit planning 
and to enable them to make staffing 
decisions. This sense-of-the-Senate res- 
olution will not delay the distribution 
of funds. I understand that notice of 
those allocations has already been 
made. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I am pleased to learn 
that. A few weeks ago, Secretary of 
Education Alexander sent Senator 
PELL a letter indicating that he has al- 
ready informed States of their alloca- 
tion for the coming school year. I fur- 
ther understand that, based on that no- 
tification, school districts have already 
signed contracts with teachers. 

I would ask that the Secretary’s let- 
ter and memo to the Governors be en- 
tered into the RECORD in full. As is in- 
dicated in the letter, the Secretary 
based his decision on the fact that cen- 
sus data at the school district level 
would not be available until August, 
and I am, therefore, pleased that we 
are in agreement that we do not intend 
to disrupt the timely allocation of 
chapter I funds for the 1992-93 school 
year. 
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Mr. BYRD. I thank the distinguished 
chairman of the Labor Committee for 
the chance to clarify this issue. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
May 4, 1992. 
Hon. CLAIBORNE PELL, 
U.S, Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR CLAIBORNE: Thank you for your let- 
ter of April 7 urging that the Department 
move quickly to announce FY 1992 Chapter I 
allocations on the basis of 1980 census data. 

To avoid delays that could hamper crucial 
decisions about next year’s Chapter I pro- 
grams, I have determined that 1992 Chapter I 
allocations will be based on 1980 census data. 
The governors and chief education officials 
in all States were informed of this decision 
by memorandum dated April 8, a copy of 
which is enclosed for your information. 
Chapter I allocations were announced April 
15. 

I appreciated your pointing out some of 
the consequences that could have resulted 
from lengthy delays. 

I am sending an identical response to Sen- 
ator Kennedy. 

Sincerely, 
LAMAR ALEXANDER, 
Secretary. 

Enclosure. 

This decision will permit the Department 
to announce final Chapter I allocations by 
April 15. Of course, the 1990 census data will 
be used for 1993 allocations. 

LAMAR ALEXANDER. 

Mr. KOHL Mr. President, it is with 
deep regret that I cannot support final 
passage of the dire emergency supple- 
mental appropriations bill. 

It is not for a lack of concern with 
the flood damage in Chicago. It is not 
for the lack of concern with the de- 
struction caused by the L.A. riots. It is 
not for lack of support of the $1.45 bil- 
lion investment in youth education and 
training programs. These are all needs 
worthy of our immediate attention. 

Last evening, I joined my colleague 
from Florida in his call for responsible 
spending. His amendment would have 
paid for these emergency spending pro- 
posals by capturing the savings from 
the rescission package. I supported 
that. It was my sincere hope that his 
amendment would help us turn a cor- 
ner on spending money we don’t have; 
on making promises we can’t keep; on 
adding daily to the deficit and the na- 
tional debt. Perhaps next time. 

We have tremendous domestic needs, 
Mr. President; needs that we have put 
aside too long, needs that have gone 
unfilled because of the debt with which 
we are saddled. I am pleased that the 
legislation includes the $1.45 billion in- 
vestment in Head Start, Summer 
Youth Employment Program, Chapter 
I Summer Youth Program and Weed 
and Seed. Unlike the spending for L.A. 
and Chicago, this $1.45 billion is a long- 
term investment. It is an ounce of pre- 
vention. 

The programs are vital because they 
seek to remedy the academic difficul- 
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ties, idleness and self-esteem problems 
young people face before they embark 
on a career of failure—before they turn 
to crime, before their hopelessness 
leads them to destroy their own envi- 
ronments to get the attention of com- 
placent leadership. Through them, we 
have an opportunity to right the past 
wrongs of denial and complacency. We 
have a chance to prevent more hope- 
lessness and despair. 

It makes more sense to fund a sum- 
mer job now than to spend on incarcer- 
ation later. Yet in Wisconsin, the sum- 
mer jobs program for disadvantaged 
youth, financed through the Job Part- 
nership Training Act, has lost 40 per- 
cent of its Federal funds since 1984, and 
will receive 5-percent less funding for 
this summer. That’s $8.5 million for 
this year. Last summer, the State had 
$10 million and hired nearly 9,000 kids. 
The resulting decrease in funds means 
at least 5-percent fewer youngsters 
served this summer. Counties have 
taken to hiring as many kids as pos- 
sible for the summer jobs and shorten- 
ing the length of time they work to as 
little as 6 weeks. That’s too little time 
for the youth to get a true work experi- 
ence and to stay off the streets. 

To this Senator, the need to invest in 
these programs is as great as the need 
to rebuild L.A. and I support their in- 
clusion in this package. At the same 
time, I sincerely hope that we will find 
a way to pay for these emergencies as 
we go. The truth is this increasing debt 
will be hung around the necks of the 
very people we are trying assist. Our 
deficit most hurts the less fortunate 
among us. It will most severely hurt 
our children. 

Let us understand: the fact that we 
have spent money we do not have is, in 
part, why we have problems in our 
cities and towns and villages. In our ef- 
fort to correct the errors of the past, 
let us not make additional errors that 
will need corrected later. 

I oppose this legislation without an 
offset because I fear it will contribute 
to the deficit and therein, contribute 
to our long-term crises. 

Mr. MACK. Mr. President, I am very 
pleased that the Senate has included 
language in this bill which clearly ac- 
knowledged that fast-growing States, 
like Florida, should receive their fair 
share of Federal funds. I consider this a 
very significant breakthrough. 

This body is sending a message to the 
Department of Education that it 
should use the most recent and satis- 
factory data for the allocation of Chap- 
ter I education dollars. That means the 
1990 census data, which is now avail- 
able. 

For too long, Congress has relied on 
outdated census data to allocate Fed- 
eral funds based upon population. This 
statement—I hope—will change this. 

At the same time, however, the issue 
of the entire supplemental appropria- 
tion is a different matter. It is clear 
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that there are a number of items that 
are not of a dire emergency nature. 
The deficit is far too large, and the 
level of overall spending is far too ex- 
cessive for us to be appropriating addi- 
tional money without reducing spend- 
ing elsewhere to offset it. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I do 
not have any information of anyone 
else wishing to be heard from on our 
side. May we have a third reading? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is before the Senate and open to 
amendment. If there be no further 
amendment to be proposed, the ques- 
tion is on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The bill having been read the third 
time, the question is, Shall the bill 
pass? 

The yeas and nays have been ordered. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. FORD. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. BENTSEN] and the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. PELL] 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. PELL] would vote “Aye.” 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
CHAFEE] is necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 61, 
nays 36, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 109 Leg.] 


YEAS—61 
Adams Exon Moynihan 
Akaka Ford Nunn 
Baucus Fowler Packwood 
Biden Glenn Pryor 
Bingaman Gore Reid 
Bond Harkin Riegle 
Boren Hatch Robb 
Bradley Hatfield Rockefeller 
Breaux Hollings Sarbanes 
Bryan Inouye Sasser 
Bumpers Johnston Seymour 
Burdick Kennedy Shelby 
Burns Kerrey Simon 
Byrd Kerry Specter 
Conrad Lautenberg Stevens 
Cranston Warner 
D'Amato Levin Wellstone 
Danforth Lieberman Wirth 
Daschle Metzenbaum Wofford 
Dixon Mikulski 
Dodd Mitchell 
NAYS—36 
Brown Gramm McConnell 
Coats Grassley Murkowski 
Cochran Heflin Nickles 
Cohen Helms Pressler 
Craig Jeffords Roth 
DeConcini Kassebaum Rudman 
Dole Kasten Sanford 
Domenici Kohl Simpson 
Durenberger Lott Smith 
Garn Lugar Symms 
Gorton Mack Thurmond 
Graham McCain Wallop 
NOT VOTING—3 
Bentsen Chafee Pell 
The bill (H.R. 5132), as amended, was 
passed 


Mr. BYRD. I move to reconsider the 
vote. 
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Mr. KENNEDY. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments, request a conference with the 
House upon the disagreeing votes and 
that the Chair be authorized to appoint 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motions were agreed to, and the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. SIMON) appointed 
Mr. BYRD, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. HOLLINGS, 
Mr. JOHNSTON, Mr. BURDICK, Mr. 
LEAHY, Mr. SASSER, Mr. DECONCINI, Mr. 
BUMPERS, Mr. LAUTENBERG, Mr. HAR- 
KIN, Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. REID, Mr. 
ADAMS, Mr. FOWLER, Mr. KERREY, Mr. 
HATFIELD, Mr. STEVENS, Mr. GARN, Mr. 
COCHRAN, Mr. KASTEN, Mr. D’AMATO, 
Mr. RUDMAN, Mr. SPECTER, Mr. DOMEN- 
IcI, Mr. NICKLES, Mr. GRAMM, Mr. BOND, 
and Mr. GORTON, conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ma- 
jority leader is recognized. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. The bill clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE REVEREND WILLIAM J. 
BYRON, S.J. 


Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, next 
month, the Reverend William J. Byron, 
president of the Catholic University of 
America, will be stepping down from 
his post after nearly 10 years at the 
helm of that fine university. For the 
past decade, Father Byron has not only 
been a fine educator and excellent uni- 
versity president, he has been a na- 
tional leader in representing the inter- 
ests of higher education, and the needs 
of our students, here on Capitol Hill 
and throughout the public policy com- 
munity. 

At a time when there is a clear need 
for a concerted national effort to in- 
crease access to higher education, Fa- 
ther Byron has worked to give focus to 
that effort, to create programs and pol- 
icy out of ideas and ideals. At the same 
time, Father Byron has sought to 
make sure that in our efforts to aid 
higher education, we do not lose sight 
of those who ought to be the primary 
focus of those efforts—America’s stu- 
dents and prospective students. 

There is a tendency, I think, when we 
look at the tenure of the leader of any 
large university, to measure success in 
concrete terms; to look at buildings 
built, organizational structures put in 
place, size of the student body or of the 
university endowment. All of these 
things are important, for a university 
that does not grow can too often be- 
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come complacent and stagnate. Strict- 
ly in concrete terms, Father Byron’s 
tenure has been an unqualified success. 
There is a state-of-the-art athletic fa- 
cility which was only a dream a decade 
ago. A new science center houses the 
university physics department and the 
Vitreous State Laboratory, a national 
leader in ceramics materials research. 
The old gymnasium has been renovated 
into the Center for Architectural Stud- 
ies, complete with design studios, 
classrooms, and a 200-seat auditorium. 
And Centennial Village, a complex of 
eight new residence halls housing 600 
students opened in September of 1989. 

Father Byron established a board of 
regents to assist with the university’s 
fund raising and public relations ac- 
tivities, allowing educators to spend 
more time on matters of education. By 
April of this year, Catholic Univer- 
sity’s endowment had grown from $16 
million in 1982 to nearly $60 million. 
And, this year, Catholic University 
graduated its largest class ever. 

But when I think of Father Byron, I 
am reminded that he and Msgr. Wil- 
liam Kerr, the university’s very capa- 
ble vice president for university rela- 
tions, each lived in a student dor- 
mitory, sharing the day-by-day lives of 
the students whom they serve. This, as 
much as all of the new buildings and 
all of the statistical measurements of 
Catholic University’s growth and 
progress, reflects the nature of Father 
Byron’s tenure and the depth of his 
commitment to his students. It is a 
commitment made, not to aggregate 
numbers on an enrollments list, but to 
several thousand young individuals 
whose young lives are at a critical 
point, and whose individual hopes and 
dreams need to be nourished if they are 
to lead us into the 2ist century. 

Whether he is in his dorm room, in 
the president’s office at Catholic Uni- 
versity, or in his numerous appear- 
ances here on Capitol Hill, Father 
Byron has been consistent in that com- 
mitment. Now, after a well-earned sab- 
batical, he wishes to return to the 
classroom, to teach courses in business 
and economics, and particularly in the 
area of business ethics. The classroom 
is where he began his remarkable ca- 
reer, and now he will have come full 
circle, continuing his commitment by 
training young minds, not only in the 
workings of business and the theories 
of economics, but in the ethical dimen- 
sions that we too often have found 
lacking in the business world in recent 
years. 

A couple of weeks ago, Father Byron 
came to my hometown of Wilmington 
to speak at a testimonial dinner in 
honor of Msgr. Paul Taggart, a Catho- 
lic University alumnus who has served 
the Catholic diocese of Wilmington 
faithfully and effectively for many 
years. Father Byron’s remarks on that 
occasion not only say a lot about Mon- 
signor Taggart; they say a lot about 
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Father Byron himself, and I will ask 

that those remarks be printed in the 

RECORD at the conclusion of any re- 

marks. 

Mr. President, as we wish Father Wil- 
liam Byron well as he moves back to 
the challenge of the classroom, I think 
it is important that all of us remember 
his commitment to higher education, 
to the students seeking that education, 
and to the future that those students 
and their education represent. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Father Byron’s remarks be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the re- 
marks were ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows; 

REMARKS OF REV. WILLIAM J. BYRON, S. J., 
PRESIDENT, THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF 
AMERICA, ST. THOMAS MORE SOCIETY’S 
“MAN FOR ALL SEASONS” AWARD DINNER 
HONORING MSGR. PAUL J. TAGGART, WIL- 
MINGTON, DE, MAy 2, 1991 
To recognize the career, praise the person, 

and honor the name of Monsignor Paul J. 

Taggart in the setting of a gathering of the 

Saint Thomas More Society is a very good 

idea. I associate integrity with both men, as 

do all of you. and in each I find a disinclina- 
tion bordering on disdain for praise, honors, 
and events like this one. The story of each 
man reveals no propensity for prominence, 
no search for the spotlight, no feeding on the 
adulation of others. In fact, words used by 

Thomas More in speaking to Richard Rich in 

Robert Bolt’s play, A Man for All Seasons,” 

could be used tonight to describe the audi- 

ence each man concerned himself with pleas- 
ing. More was urging Master Rich to become 

a teacher. But the politically ambitious Rich 

did not find that prospect appealing. Why be 

a teacher, he asked. And More said: Why 

not be a teacher? You'd be a fine teacher. 

Perhaps even a great one.” And Rich re- 

sponded: “And if I was, who would know it?“ 

And More replied: “You, your pupils, your 

friends, God. Not a bad public that“ *. 

Rich was not yet up to More's standard of 
humility, integrity, justice. These are the 
values we celebrate tonight. These are values 
we are called to exemplify in our daily lives. 
If we understand these ideas better, particu- 
larly the idea of justice, we are likely to be 
more faithful to that call. 

Images can be quite helpful in gaining a 
better grasp of an idea. Take, for example, 
the famous plumb-line image used by the 
prophet Amos to convey an understanding of 
the meaning of justice. Shalom Spiegel has 
observed that a philosopher like Plato tends 
to deal with justice as a concept; a prophet 
like Amos treats justice as a command. 

“This is what the lord Yahweh showed me: 
@ man standing by a wall, plumb-line in 
hand. 

What do you see, Amos?’ Yahweh asked 
me. 

A plumb-line,’ I said. 

“Then the Lord said to me, ‘Look, I am 
going to measure my people Israel by a 
plumb-line; no longer will I overlook their 
offenses.’ ’’ (Amos 7:7-8) 

The nation will be inspected. It will be 
measured for its uprightness, its integrity. 
Just as a well that is “out of Plumb” will 
collapse, so a society that is unjust is going 
to topple. As a group or nation, we are sub- 
ject to measurement for the balance of our 
relationships with one another. Do our deal- 
ings pass the plumb-line test? Are they on 
the up and up.“ or on the level,“ or fair 
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and square?“ The plumb-bob falls toward the 
exact center of the earth. The line between 
hand and bob is therefore “upright,” an 
image of justice. Thomas More, in the tradi- 
tion of Amos, applied the plumb-line test to 
matters of personal and public morality. 
Paul Taggart has applied that test to his as- 
sessment of the demands of pastoral service. 

Another useful image comes from the leg- 
end, if not the actual mind and words of St. 
Thomas More himself. In A Man for All 
Seasons,” the play I mentioned a moment 
ago, Robert Bolt has his imprisoned hero, 
Thomas More, employ a striking simile to 
explain to his daughter Meg why he will not 
swear to the Act of Succession and thus gain 
his freedom at the price of violating his con- 
science: 

“When a man takes an oath, Meg, he’s 
holding his own self in his own hands. Like 
water. (He cups his hands.) And if he opens 
his fingers then—he needn’t hope to find 
himself again. Some aren't capable of this, 
but I'd be loathe to think your father one of 
them.” 

I suggest that the cupped hands image the 
internalization of the water of justice. By 
opening the fingers in falsehood or infidelity, 
something of the self is lost. It is a matter of 
personal integrity. Paul Taggart is a man of 
that kind of integrity. 

The familiar trays in balance on a scale 
provide by far the best image of justice. 
Since antiquity, the symbol of justice has 
been a figure holding equally balanced 
scales. 

The scales of justice find their way onto 
lawyers’ cuff-links, tie clips, monograms, 
jewelry, desk sets and coats-of-arms. In legal 
circles, the figure holding the scales in bal- 
ance is often blindfolded, symbolizing the 
impartiality of the law itself. The image in- 
vites reflection, 

What we experience in life as uneven is not 
necessarily unfair or unjust. To establish in- 
justice, one must first establish relatedness 
between the trays. Not every imbalance is 
wrong. An imbalance is also an injustice 
when one side's advantage (the down tray) 
has been taken at the expense of the other 
side. Related to a downside gain is an upside 
injury (in-jure). 

There is hardly a problem of significance 
to society today that cannot be examined, at 
least in a general fashion, through the 
framework of the scales of justice. That is 
the way lawyers and judges, and pastors too, 
should be looking at the world. If an imbal- 
ance is evident, the question to be asked is: 
Has one side's gain been taken at the ex- 
pense of the other? Is one side up because the 
other is down? Do the imbalances represent 
acceptable unevenness of unacceptable injus- 
tice? The idea of justice inevitably touches 
upon the notion of equity, of fair shares. Jus- 
tice does not necessarily mean prosperity, 
but it will always mean something related to 
decency and human dignity. 

The average lawyer’s idea of justice will 
ordinarily apply the notion of equity first to 
the distribution of material goods, to the 
distribution of wealth and income. Only sec- 
ondarily is the notion of justice likely to in- 
clude considerations in the spiritual realm 
where equality of rights—human rights re- 
lating to freedom of speech, of religion, of 
conscience, and of self-determination— 
emerge as matters of great concern. In his 
speech at the United Nations on October 2, 
1979, Pope John Paul II identified the two 
“main threats’ to peace, indeed to the sur- 
vival of our world, as violations of human 
rights in both the distribution of material 
goods and in the exercise of our equal rights 
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in the spiritual realm. Not surprising, there- 
fore, that a priest and pastor who is also a 
diocesan administrator might display an in- 
terest in human rights issues relating to re- 
ligious freedom, religious education, and the 
promotion and protection of the right to life. 

As all of you will readily acknowledge, 
every individual person’s conscience is to be 
protected from assault and coercion. No one 
can be forced to violate his or her con- 
science. The Catholic tradition insists that 
it be a properly formed and informed con- 
science hence the teaching of morality, not 
the legislation, but the teaching of morality 
is so very important. And that fact further 
explains the appropriateness of your decision 
to honor tonight, in the midst of civil law- 
yers, a pastor whose moral voice speaks to 
matters of public concern. 

In all ages and circumstances of life, 
human persons must make choices. Human 
choices are moral actions. The Catholic 
moral tradition is clearly pro-moral choice 
in every area of human conduct. But that 
moral tradition must be communicated in 
word and image if right choices are to be 
made. 

So whatever the image that directs one's 
vision to issues of justice—whether it be 
plumb-line, hands cupped holding water, or 
the scales of justice—the choice, personal or 
public, should always be a moral one. It is 
Monsignor Paul Taggart’s work to keep us 
focused on making moral choices. He has 
served the Church here in Wilmington faith- 
fully and well with word and sacrament over 
the years. He has served this Church with his 
administrative talents. He has served his 
alma mater, The Catholic University of 
America, with wise counsel as trustee and 
regent. His generosity has opened his right 
hand to individuals and institutions that his 
left hand knows nothing about. But God 
knows, and God will reward him. “Not a bad 
public that!“ 

Robert Whittinton’s description of Thomas 
More will serve as the endnote to my re- 
marks tonight. These words fit Paul Taggart 
and serve as a pattern into which all of us 
here tonight can strive to fit our lives. 

More is a man of an angel’s wit and sin- 
gular learning; I know not his fellow. For 
where is the man of that gentleness, 
loveliness, and affability? And as time 
requireth a man of marvelous mirth and pas- 
times; and sometimes of as sad gravity: a 
man for all seasons.’’"—ROBERT WHITTINTON. 

Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that I may be proceed as 
if in morning business for 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


KOSOVA 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I received 
an urgent letter today from Bujar 
Bukoshi, the head of the government in 
exile of Kosova. As my colleagues 
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know, the 2 million Albanians who live 
in Kosova have been deprived of their 
fundamental political and human 
rights. They have lived, for more than 
3 years now, under the crushing weight 
of repression. They are prisoners in Eu- 
rope’s largest concentration camp run 
by Slobodan Milosevic. 

But, despite their great suffering, the 
spirit and courage of the Albanian peo- 
ple thrives. That is evident in the let- 
ter sent to me by Prime Minister 
Bukoshi. He wrote to inform me about 
the elections that will take place in 
Kosova this weekend, elections which 
the hardline Serbian Government in 
Belgrade has vowed to prevent. 

These elections were called by 
Kosova’s government in exile 3 weeks 
ago. Predictably, the Serbian Govern- 
ment has pronounced these elections il- 
legal. 

Prime Minister Bukoshi conveyed to 
me his deep concern for the safety of 
the Albanians who participate in these 
elections. He warns that there could be 


‘a massacre in Kosova this weekend. 


Mr. President, I don’t think that the 
Prime Minister's concerns are far- 
fetched, indeed the shocking brutality 
of the Belgrade war machine in Bosnia- 
Hercegovina makes violence against 
the Kosova Albanians a very real possi- 
bility. 

Nevertheless, the people of Kosova 
are committed to the democratic proc- 
ess. They are determined to pursue de- 
mocracy even under the threat of bru- 
tal force. They have not been intimi- 
dated by the Serbian Government; they 
have not been weakened by the strain 
of martial law. The Albanians are 
going forward with these elections re- 
gardless of the consequences. 

Prime Minister Bukoshi, said in his 
letter, We are determined to defend 
our basic rights of free elections and 
proper representation.“ He went on to 
say that as long as the Albanians of 
Kosova do not have the right to choose 
their representatives and decide their 
future, There cannot be peace and de- 
mocracy in either the former Yugo- 
slavia or Europe.” 

Mr. President, Prime Minister 
Bukoshi is right. There will be no real 
peace in Europe until the Milosevic re- 
gime is stopped, and until the Alba- 
nians of Kosova are free. 

I will be watching this weekend’s 
events in Kosova very closely, as will 
many of my colleagues. The Milosevic 
regime must know that its every move 
will be noted by the Senate and by the 
American people. Just this morning, 
the Senate unanimously passed the 
Yugoslavia sanctions bill. This action 
clearly reflects the Senate view that 
Serbia is a pariah state. And, any use 
of force against the Albanians by the 
Serbian military or Serbian police this 
weekend will only make the Senate 
more determined to isolate and punish 
the Serbian Government. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Prime Minister Bukoshi’s let- 
ter be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

MAY 18, 1992. 


Hon. ROBERT DOLE, 
Minority Leader, U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR DOLE: I am addressing this 
message of utmost urgency to you in a very 
difficult time for the three million Albanian 
brothers and sisters in the former Yugo- 
slavia, and especially in Kosova. 

Since May 4, 1992, when the Kosova Parlia- 
ment in Exile and the Government of Kosova 
decreed to hold the elections in Kosova (May 
24, 1992) the already serious situation there 
has deteriorated even further. Serbia’s Gov- 
ernment statement that no election will be 
permitted in Kosova because they have been 
called by “. . . a non-existent Government, 
which is in exile and is illegal“ has put us in 
a collision course with Serbia's Armed 
Forces and Police. 

We are determined to defend our basic 
rights of free elections, and proper represen- 
tation. If the Albanian majority in Kosova 
does not have the right to choose its politi- 
cal representatives freely, and to decide how 
it would like to live, there cannot be peace 
and democracy in either the former Yugo- 
slavia or Europe. 

DEAR SENATOR: Your August 1990 visit to 
Kosova has saved many human lives. Our 
people are fully aware of, and very grateful 
for it. Your powerful voice has repeatedly 
been a deterrent against Milosavic's 
monstrousities in Kosova, and elsewhere, 
Millions of Albanians, who rely on and re- 
spect many friends around the world con- 
sider you, Senator, as their most powerful 
friend who has seen firsthand their suffering, 
and has always helped. 

Today, we are facing a new and dangerous 
threat : the onslaught by the Serbian Armed 
Forces and Police against the defenseless Al- 
banian population in Kosova. The impending 
massacre in Kosova will make the massacres 
in Bosnia look “a minor incident” compared 
to the ferociousness the criminals of Serbia 
are ready and willing to show in Kosova. We 
appeal to you to use your great moral au- 
thority in an effort to forestall what could 
be turned out to be a massacre of major pro- 
portions against our people in Kosova. 
Again, thank you! 

Very truly yours, 
Dr. BUJAR BUKOSHI, 
Prime Minister, Government of the Republic of 
Kosova. 


Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? I would like to associate 
myself with his remarks, and thank 
him for the statement on the issue. 

Mr. DOLE. I thank the Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. PRESSLER. I would like to be 
associated with the remarks. 

Mr. DOLE. I thank the Senator from 
South Dakota and the Senator from 
Michigan, who have been long-time 
supporters of the effort to help free the 
Albanians, who are I think in the larg- 
est concentration camp in Yugoslavia 
in their own Province of Kosova. 


JOHNNY CARSON RETIREMENT 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, over the 
years, I have been accused more than 
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once of being the Johnny Carson of the 
Senate. 

I do not know if those who said that 
meant it as a compliment—but I took 
it as one—because, like millions of 
Americans, I am a fan of Johnny Car- 
son. 

Perhaps it is the fact that we are 
both from the Midwest. 

Perhaps it is the fact that he never 
complained when I stole his jokes and 
I never complained when he stole mine. 

But the main reason why, like most 
of the country, I like Johnny Carson is 
the simple reason that for the past 29 
years, through good times and bad, he 
has made us laugh. 

Of course, Congress has made Amer- 
ica laugh for about 200 years, but 29 
years still is not a bad record. 

Johnny’s last show is tomorrow 
night, and I am sure every Member of 
the Senate—except those he has joked 
about—join with me in wishing him the 
best of luck in the years ahead. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Senate now go 
into morning business with Senators 
permitted to speak therein. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

——— 


MILITARY LAND USE IN HAWAII 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I rise 
today to discuss the critically impor- 
tant issue of military land use in Ha- 
waii. It is an issue central to the eco- 
nomic well-being of my State and the 
lives of all its 1 million citizens. 

Today, the Department of Defense 
controls over a quarter-of-a-million 
acres of land—an area totaling more 
than 5 percent of our State. Histori- 
cally, military decisions affecting the 
disposition of this land and its re- 
sources have been the province of the 
individual service secretaries. It is 
they who have decided whether an in- 
stallation should be expanded or con- 
tracted. It is they who have requested 
funding to support ongoing installation 
operations as well as the missions and 
units assigned to those installations. 

Rarely have the service secretaries 
coordinated their actions so as to 
achieve the most appropriate, efficient 
and cost effective use of Hawaiian land. 
As a result, vital training areas have 
been lost and critical ecosystems have 
been damaged. Opportunities to in- 
crease the quality and quantity of mili- 
tary family housing sites have not been 
maximized. All too frequently, it has 
been left to Congress to address these 
problems with programs and projects 
which the services should have pro- 
vided themselves. 

As a rule, the services have pursued 
their individual requirements with dog- 
ged independence regardless of how 
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their actions might have impacted oth- 
ers. Their parochialism has often led to 
miscommunication with Federal and 
State authorities and confusion at the 
local level both internally and with the 
public. 

I believe this solitary approach to 
land and resource management is inap- 
propriate to the times in which we now 
live. Increasing population pressure, 
evolving military requirements, lim- 
ited land area and mounting environ- 
mental considerations demand that the 
Department of Defense increase its co- 
ordination and cooperation. 

Mr. President, in furtherance of this 

objective, I am proposing that the De- 
partment immediately take the follow- 
ing steps, steps which I know will im- 
prove the working relationship be- 
tween the military and the government 
and people of the great State of Ha- 
waii. 
First, I propose that a joint task 
force on military land use in Hawaii be 
organized. This task force would bring 
together representatives of each of the 
military services, local and State gov- 
ernment officials and community lead- 
ers and citizens to discuss on a regular 
basis the operation of our military in- 
stallations. 

Second, I propose that a military 
land-use master plan for Hawaii be de- 
veloped which integrates the needs and 
responsibilities of all installation com- 
manders in Hawaii and reflects the 
long-range base force objectives of the 
Department of Defense. 

Third, I propose that the rec- 
ommendations of the military land-use 
master plan emphasize, as a matter of 
first priority, sound environmental 
management principles and the en- 
hancement of the quality of life of our 
service men and women. 

Mr. President, it is time we grasp the 
opportunity to reconcile differing per- 
spectives on land use in Hawaii. We 
must now act with appropriate and due 
regard for the effects our actions have 
on the security and well-being of the 
military services and the people of Ha- 
waii. 

These are difficult times. As the De- 
partment gets leaner it must get 
smarter. Cooperation and constructive 
dialogue must be the watchwords of 
the day. The rapid changes now sweep- 
ing our Nation and the world demand 
nothing less. It makes intuitive sense 
that Hawaii, because of its strategic 
importance and ecological vulner- 
ability, should have its DOD facilities 
addressed comprehensively. 

I am pleased to be able to announce 
this action today in the hope that it 
will protect Hawaii and bring about a 
new era of military and civilian co- 
operation on land use in Hawaii. 

I pledge today to use the resources at 
my command to bring this vision of the 
future into reality. After consultation 
with senior military and civilian lead- 
ers in Hawaii I will include in the fiscal 
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year 1993 Department of Defense appro- 
priations bill sufficient resources for 
the land-use master plan to give effect 
to this pledge. 


PRIME MINISTER 
MULRONEY’S ADDRESS 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, we 
have been honored this week by the 
visit to Washington of Prime Minister 
Brian Mulroney of Canada. This morn- 
ing, the Prime Minister spoke at the 
Johns Hopkins University graduation 
ceremony and delivered a timely mes- 
sage on the challenges we face in to- 
day’s changing world in the wake of 
the end of the cold war and the disinte- 
gration of the Soviet Union. 

As Prime Minister Mulroney told the 
students today: “You will enter a world 
burdened with the byproducts of its 
own success.” He spoke eloquently of 
the need to avoid isolationism and em- 
brace the opportunity to help the na- 
tions of the former Soviet Union in 
their struggle for democracy and eco- 
nomic survival. He also emphasized the 
need to seek arms reductions and pre- 
vent the spread of nuclear weapons. 

I commend the Prime Minister for 
his timely and thoughtful address. I 
think it will be of interest to all of us 
in the Senate, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the re- 
marks were ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 

ADDRESS BY PRIME MINISTER BRIAN 
MULRONEY, JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 
May 21, 1992 
It is an honour to be at Johns Hopkins, one 

of America’s great universities and a school 

with so many connections with Canada, in- 
cluding its Centre for Canadian Studies. 

Convocation is always a joyous and poign- 
ant moment, It is a time of gratitude to your 
parents for the sacrifices they have made, 
and a time for them to take pride in their 
children’s accomplishments. Convocation is 
also a time for looking ahead, to studies or 
careers, and a time for contemplating the 
world you are entering and what you can do 
to make it better. 

Thirty years ago, at Berkeley, at a gather- 
ing like this one, President John Kennedy 
held out the hope that the future would be 
won, not by “a single dogmatic creed,” but 
by the liberating energies of free men and 
women. President Kennedy’s prophecy car- 
ried farther and wider and, in recent years, 
faster than even he could have foreseen. 
From Vancouver to Vilnius and 
Viadivostock, people are free to think and 
dream and speak their minds. From Latin 
America to Asia and Africa, people are in- 
creasingly deciding who will govern them 
and how. 

Rarely in history has there been such a 
victory for an idea—the idea of democracy. 
The task the world’s democrats face now is 
to secure that victory and to ensure that it 
is neither hollow nor short-lived. History 
will judge my generation and yours by our 
response to this challenge. 

Johns Hopkins graduates and their coun- 
terparts elsewhere will inherit a world of un- 
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precedented opportunity, limited only by the 
constraints of time and the elasticity of 
imagination. But you will also enter a world 
burdened with the byproducts of its own suc- 
cess. The defeat of communism opened the 
door to democracy but it also brought eco- 
nomic hardship to 425 million people 
throughout Central and Eastern Europe. The 
disintegration of the Soviet empire freed a 
score of captive nations but it also raised the 
ominous spectre of murderous ethnic con- 
flict. And, economic collapse and ethnic con- 
flict have, together, multiplied the dangers 
of nuclear proliferation. These issues will 
test the durability of the democratic victory 
and the vision of democratic governments. 
Their outcome will transform the world, for 
good or ill, for a century to come. 

The greatness of nations and peoples is de- 
termined, in part, by their adaptability to 
change; no nation is immune, and resistance 
to the currents of change can be fatal. The 
process of change today is exhilarating and 
its direction encouraging. But the pace of 
change is wearying and its dimensions dis- 
orienting. It is not surprising that pockets of 
nostalgia remain for the certainties and 
predictabilities of the Cold War, despite the 
sterility at its core. Which industrialized na- 
tion could not rationalize turning inwards, 
now, after decades of military expenditures 
and foreign aid contributions? And, yet, 
withdrawing from the world at this time 
would be an error of historic scale because 
neo-isolationism in the 1990's is even more 
dangerous than its progenitor in the 1920's. 
Withdrawal would also be futile because the 
distinction between domestic and foreign af- 
fairs has all but been erased by the growing 
globalization of economies. Withdrawal 
would also be self-defeating because engage- 
ment in global affairs is not charity, al- 
though there are obvious human needs to be 
met, but enlightened self-interest. 

Without the active and constructive en- 
gagement of the U.S., the only superpower, 
in international affairs, the world suffers 
from uncertainty, hesitation and drift. Only 
the combination of economic strength, mili- 
tary power and political purpose of American 
leadership, for example, could have brought 
Middle Eastern countries to the peace table 
in Madrid. No other nation in the world 
could have achieved this result. 

Securing democracy and managing the 
pace and direction of change are very much 
in American interests. Nowhere are the 
stakes greater than in the former Soviet 
Union. The new republics face two great 
challenges: making democracy work and 
learning to live with economic freedom. 
They will not succeed in either without help 
and patience. 

As Russian foreign minister Andrei 
Kozyrev has written recently, his country is 
still vulnerable to other  stultifying 
ideologies” and to promises of grandeur and 
greed. Consider that the life savings of the 
Russian people have vanished almost over- 
night, the victim of rampaging inflation; 
that the career-track for many professional 
Russian soldiers leads now to the unemploy- 
ment line; and that the people live a daily 
reality as old as a medieval market and as 
modern as a nuclear waste dump. People 
struggling with the transition to democracy 
and free markets must be given the hope 
that, if they help themselves, democrats ev- 
erywhere will come to their aid. They will 
need our assistance, including our financial 
help, for years to come but money will not 
be their only problem and perhaps not their 
worst. 

In all of the new republics, the understand- 
ing of democracy and of economic freedom is 
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still rudimentary. Concepts we take for 
granted, such as independent judiciaries and 
political parties, are in their infancy there. 
The administrative skills required to run 
democratic governments are limited. The 
managerial skills needed for doing business 
in a market economy are scarce. The trans- 
formation of the former Soviet Union will 
take decades, perhaps even generations, to 
accomplish. All the more reasons to act. The 
opportunities are great and the need is now. 

We know what the problems are and we 
know what the solutions are. At the Munich 
Summit in July, 7 nations representing al- 
most 63% of the world’s GNP will meet. Let 
us resolve, there, to work with the people of 
the former Soviet Union and solve these 
problems through decisive leadership and a 
strong, helping hand. Helping the new repub- 
lics will take compassion, patience, ingenu- 
ity, and a great deal of money; the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund calculates the need 
at $43 billion this year alone. 

The Cold War brought about the greatest 
military expenditures in history. Our side— 
the NATO Alliance—collectively spent hun- 
dreds of billions of dollars annually to defend 
principally against the Soviet threat. Why 
can we not contemplate the same scale of en- 
ergy and purpose in promoting democracy 
and prosperity in our former adversary, 
which would provide us all with enduring 
stability and security? What would our reac- 
tion have been to Kerensky in 1917 if he and 
said the Czar was dead and he needed our 
help to forestall the 75 years of blind-alley 
economics and dead-end government of com- 
munism? What do you think our reaction 
would have been if, say, 20 years ago or 10 
years ago, the Soviet leadership had said; 
“The empire is over, communism has failed, 
the Warsaw Pact has disintegrated, our econ- 
omy is bankrupt, and we are going to lay 
down our arms. We seek your friendship and 
your help.“ And, yet we are now in danger of 
allowing our exhaustion from the pace of 
change to overwhelm the exhilaration we 
first felt when the Berlin Wall came down 
and to distort our judgment about our own 
longer term interests. 

I believe that the West's collective re- 
sponse so far has been hesitant and timid 
and out of scale with both the need and the 
opportunity. Leadership will cost money. 
But the Marshall Plan cost much more 
money than has been transferred to the 
former Soviet Union so far and it repaid its 
investment a thousand times over. Europe 
remained free and it gradually prospered. 
And, as a result, the visionary Jean Monnet 
could lay the basis of the European Commu- 
nity, 360 million people strong and still 
growing, an economic powerhouse. “The fin- 
est pursuit of mankind is bringing people to- 
gether,” he said, and that is precisely what 
has been achieved with the creation of a sin- 
gle European market this year. 

It is time to unite the people of the former 
Soviet Union with democrats everywhere. 
The first step is to complete the integration 
of the countries of the former Soviet Union 
into the global economic system. IMF and 
World Bank membership was approved in 
April. With IMF in place, the new 
republics will be eligible for billions of dol- 
lars of loans this year from the IMF, itself, 
the World Bank and the European Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, the EBRD. 

The EBRD was set up to make loans, to 
guarantee loans and to make equity invest- 
ments. The capitalization of the Bank is 
about $12.5 billion and its capacity to oper- 
ate could be exhausted in the next two or 
three years. This young institution has been 
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doing excellent work and negotiations 
should begin as soon as possible to double 
the capitalization of the Bank so it can keep 
pace with reform in Eastern Europe. Bank fi- 
nancing is always done in partnership with 
other leaders and investors, thereby levering 
substantially the sums available for develop- 
ment in Eastern Europe. 

Bilateral assistance is also vital and Can- 
ada is determined to do its part, and more, 
and without abandoning the poorest-people 
on earth in Africa, Asia and elsewhere. In 
Canada, we empathize with the magnitude of 
the challenge that President Yeltsin, Presi- 
dent Kravchuk and others are struggling 
with us they try to lead their nations into 
democracy and economic reform simulta- 
neously. We know from our own experience 
that living by market principles is painful 
enough these days, even for those nations 
who have had generations of practice. 

To the end of 1991, Canada, with a rel- 
atively small population, approaching 28 
million, had disbursed over $1.6 billion in 
credits and aid to the former Soviet Union, 
the second highest per capita assistance of 
the G. exceeded only by Germany. In 1992, 
we are providing an amount approaching a 
further billion dollars, for a total of almost 
$2.5 billion in Canadian assistance. To pro- 
mote exports by the countries of the former 
Soviet Union, Canada is going beyond most 
favoured nation tariff levels and granting 
preferential tariff treatment—as low as zero 
tariffs in some categories. Considering the 
importance of trade to economic growth, we 
urge other countries to follow suit. It is par- 
ticularly important that the European Com- 
munity ease access to its markets for its 
eastern neighbours. It is also crucial that 
the new republics not make their own situa- 
tions worse by creating barriers to trade be- 
tween themselves. 

Canada is ready to build on our special re- 
lationships with Ukraine, the Baltics and 
others, the products of 100 years of immigra- 
tion, to impart democratic values, adminis- 
trative experience and entrepreneurial ex- 
pertise. We will seize this once in a century 
opportunity to build a political and eco- 
nomic partnership with the countries of the 
former Soviet Union, for the long term. But 
that partnership will only flourish if our new 
friends in Eastern Europe and the former So- 
viet Union have the resolve to sacrifice and 
save and invest in their own future. They 
have to want to help themselves. 

It is vital that Russia and the countries of 
the former Soviet Union adopt policies to 
welcome western private sector investment 
and to reform their legal systems accord- 
ingly. It is also vital that IMF programs be 
implemented. They are the distillation of 
international experience with economics and 
they are the difference between economic 
success and failure, and crucial to continued 
western support. 

Economic success will go a long way to- 
wards safeguarding democracy and easing 
ethnic conflict, the by-product of the col- 
lapse of the Soviet empire. Ethnic conflict is 
an urgent and, potentially, dangerous prob- 
lem for everyone. Consider that 25 million 
ethnic Russians live now as minorities in the 
newly independent countries of Eastern Eu- 
rope and Central Asia. Consider that many 
borders there are in dispute and that a deep 
well of animosity towards Moscow has built 
up over the centuries, particularly during 
communism's 75 centralising years. Consider 
that the economy of the former Soviet Union 
shrank by 17 percent last year and that, in 
Russia, it will fall back a further 15-20 per- 
cent this year. Consider the religious fer- 
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ment in Central Asia, the ethnic hatreds 
that have boiled over in the Caucasus and 
the uneasy relationship between Kiev and 
Moscow over everything from the Ruble to 
the disposition of the Soviet Union's huge 
Black Sea fleet. 

The greatest single threat to world peace 
today comes from the thousands of nuclear 
weapons stored in the suddenly impover- 
ished, politically volatile, countries of the 
former Soviet Union. Vast amounts of nu- 
clear weapons-grade plutonium and enriched 
uranium are also stockpiled there. Couple 
these facts with the nuclear ambitions of a 
few international pariah states and the dan- 
gers are unmistakable. 

That is why Canadians and people every- 
where applauded the far-reaching nuclear 
weapons reduction moves by President Bush 
and President Yeltsin. It is urgent that the 
START cuts be ratified and implemented as 
soon as possible. We are very pleased by the 
progress made on strategic weapons by 
President Bush in his recent meetings with 
President Kravchuk of Ukraine and Presi- 
dent Nazarbayev of Kazakhstan. Had these 
two republics not agreed to honour the 
START agreement and to sign the Non-Pro- 
liferation Treaty as non-nuclear weapons 
states, they would have been the world’s 
fourth and fifth largest nuclear powers. 

Canada would welcome still deeper cuts in 
nuclear arsenals on all sides, while the cut- 
ting is good, to the lowest possible level con- 
sistent with effective nuclear deterrence. 
This makes security sense and economic 
sense for all concerned, including the U.S., 
which no doubt could find places at home to 
spend any eventual savings that might ac- 
crue. 

Canada would be prepared to join in an 
international program to assist the coun- 
tries of the former Soviet Union in the de- 
struction of nuclear weapons. Reduction of 
super-power weapons stockpiles is vital for 
its own sake and crucial to the prevention of 
the proliferation of nuclear weapons states. 
Nothing is more important than the preven- 
tion of nuclear proliferation. There is no 
room at all for slippage on this issue. 

I believe that there are several important 
steps the world community should take to 
make sure proliferation does not happen. 
First, it is imperative that the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty be strengthened when it 
comes up for review in 1995. All countries 
must sign it. And it must be extended indefi- 
nitely. As part of an effective international 
effort, Canada would be prepared to termi- 
nate all of its economic cooperation pro- 
grams, including aid and tariff preferences, 
with any country, including the new repub- 
lics of the former Soviet Union, that under- 
mines the Non-Proliferation Treaty, through 
action or inaction. 

Second, nuclear cheating must be stopped. 
To stop the cheating, the mandate of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency must 
be strengthened and its resources increased. 
The budget of the LAEA is currently $180 
million per year, or about half the cost of 
one B-1 bomber. Canada will support giving 
the LAEA the teeth—the authority and the 
resources—to inspect any country any time. 
We will also support U.N. Security Council 
action to force compliance with inter- 
national rules, as is currently being done in 


Iraq. 

Third, controls must be tightened on the 
export of nuclear weapons technologies, and 
Russia must be made a member of the Nu- 
clear Suppliers Group and the Missile Tech- 


nology Control Regime. 
Fourth, the sale of nuclear brainpower to 


pariah states must be stopped. It is ex- 
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tremely dangerous to world peace when high- 
ly skilled nuclear scientists, who now earn 
less than garbage collectors, are attracted to 
countries like Iraq and Libya to assist them 
in putting together a nuclear weapons capa- 
bility. The creation under U.S. leadership of 
international science and technology centers 
in the countries of the former Soviet Union 
to employ nuclear scientists and engineers 
is, therefore, wise and timely. Canada is pre- 
pared to help lead in the founding and fi- 
nancing of such a center in Kiev. 

Fifth, security cooperation must be 
strengthened regionally to reduce the under- 
lying causes of tension, particularly in glob- 
al hot-spots such as the sub-continent, the 
Korean Peninsula and the Middle East. 

The basic bargain implicit in the Non-Pro- 
liferation Treaty is a commitment of the nu- 
clear powers to reduce nuclear weapons in 
return for a commitment by the non-nuclear 
powers not to acquire any such weapons. The 
1995 review conference must confirm that 
bargain. To pave the way, it would, I think, 
be reasonable for all nuclear weapons states 
to agree on a moratorium on testing these 
weapons. France deserves full marks for its 
unilateral moratorium announced in April. 
It is, also, reasonable for those states which 
have acquired nuclear weapons to give assur- 
ances to all those countries, including Can- 
ada, which have signed the Non-Proliferation 
Treaty, as non-nuclear weapons states, that 
such weapons will never be used against 
them. Progress on these seven points would 
give us all a lot safer and better world— 
which is precisely what democracy is all 
about, 

Canada and the United States are different 
countries—different in size, different in his- 
tory and, often, different in outlook. But, 
still, we have a lot in common. We share the 
universal values of liberty and democracy. 
And we have fought side by side in the first 
and second world wars, in Korea and in the 
Persian Gulf to defend them. We have built 
two of the most civil and prosperous nations 
on earth. Neither Canadians nor Americans 
can claim perfection for their societies. We 
both have some serious problems. But we 
both have achieved a great deal at home and 
have made a large contribution to peace and 
prosperity around the world. 

The United States is respected for its 
unrivalled military power, its extraordinary 
scientific achievements and its historic eco- 
nomic gains. Americans are admired around 
the world for the vibrancy of their democ- 
racy, a democracy nurtured and sustained by 
idealism and by principle. 

Idealism and principle are the great gifts 
of the young. When I graduated from college, 
the commencement speaker, an outstanding 
Canadian named Gratton O'Leary, told us 
that a good education should not provide a 
standard of living; it should provide a stand- 
ard of life. 

John Hopkins has given you such an edu- 
cation. May your standard of life be your gift 
to your nation. And may your idealism and 
principle be your legacy to the world. Thank 
you, good luck and may God bless you all. 


BRINGING DOWN BARRIERS 


Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, the wave 
of anger set off by the verdict in the 
Rodney King case illustrates in bold 
terms the intense frustration and deep 
divisions that remain in our society. 
The rage that was seen in that commu- 
nity, and exists in communities all 
over the country, has built up over a 
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long period of time. More must be done 
to bring Americans together. 

Our Nation was founded on revolu- 
tionary concepts of equality and jus- 
tice. But throughout our history, we 
have wrestled with profound contradic- 
tions within our society. As Americans 
of differing ethnic or racial back- 
grounds have tried to take full advan- 
tage of their freedom, they have all too 
often been met with intolerance or in- 
difference that limited that freedom. 

While we have made progress in liv- 
ing up to our high ideals, we have a 
long way to go. We must undertake an 
all-out effort to take on the host of 
problems that breed racial intolerance 
and injustice. This is a difficult chal- 
lenge that is made more difficult by 
the sagging economic environment our 
country now finds itself in. 

We are in a period in which Ameri- 
cans are competing with each other 
over declining economic opportunity. 
And as economic opportunity declines, 
resentment builds, and discrimination 
and prejudice rise. Americans are 
fighting intensely over a shrinking 
share of the economy. The recession we 
are in is the longest economic down- 
turn since the 1930’s—a recession that 
has cost millions their jobs and homes 
and, for many, hope. 

There is a great need to develop an 
economic strategy that invests in our 
people and stands up for America. 
Other nations have strategies to build 
their economies. That is to their cred- 
it. 

Japan is a country that has pursued 
policies that have brought them great 
economic strength. Often, with respect 
to the United States, that strength has 
come through trading practices that do 
not allow fair competition. I have been 
critical of those practices because they 
have drained our economy of tens of 
billions of dollars and have cost thou- 
sands of Americans their jobs. 

This issue must be addressed, and ad- 
dressed forcefully. An environment in 
which both countries have fair access 
to the other’s markets will help to 
bring our two Nations together and I 
will continue to press for an equitable 
trading relationship with Japan. At the 
same time, it is absolutely vital that a 
discussion of this issue does not add to 
the tensions we feel here at home. 

Criticism of the Japanese Govern- 
ment’s trade policy is not criticism of 
the character of the Japanese people 
and it is not criticism of Americans of 
Japanese or Asian heritage. 

This is an important distinction. It 
has been tempting for some to vent 
their anger with Japanese trading 
practices at Asian-Americans. This 
type of bigotry has no place here. 

Like other racial minorities, bias 
against Asian-Americans has existed 
throughout our history. From the ar- 
rival of the first Asians to the Amer- 
ican mainland, Americans of Asian de- 
scent have encountered bigotry and 
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have been denied equal opportunity. 
Today, a significant degree of that in- 
tolerance remains. Asian-Americans 
face discrimination in education, in 
jobs, and are often victims of racially 
motivated violence. 

Yet, despite this bias, many Asian- 
Americans have achieved great success. 
This success is to the credit of those 
who have worked hard and overcome 
barriers. But even as this success has 
lifted many Asian-Americans, it has 
created resentment among other Amer- 
icans that fuels prejudice. 

In addition, the success of many 
Asian-Americans has obscured the 
problems that remain. A poll taken 
last year found that a majority of 
Americans did not believe that Asian- 
Americans were discriminated against. 
So Asian-Americans are caught in a 
difficult cycle: they feel discrimination 
in many areas, but do not have the 
benefit of the awareness of the problem 
that is necessary to end it. 

There is a great need to be sensitive 
to pressures that drive Americans 
apart. Our effort to bring down trade 
barriers should not create new barriers 
between Americans of differing racial 
backgrounds. Our Nation is at its best 
when we work together and reach out 
to others. I urge every citizen to do 
anything that can be done so that we 
are one country, an America that cares 
for every single citizen. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE 
ACTS ON EX-SOVIET AID BILL 


Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, the 
Foreign Relations Committee has now 
reported out its version of the foreign 
aid bill for states of the former Soviet 
empire, S. 2532. The bill is flawed, in 
part due to a lack of proper hearings 
and in part because of the excessive 
flexibility it gives to the Executive 
Branch. I believe the bill must be re- 
paired on the floor. 

Although I reserved several other 
amendments to be offered on the floor, 
one I offered during markup encour- 
ages providing technical assistance to 
United States small- and medium-sized 
businesses to establish themselves in 
the states of the former Soviet Union, 
including Estonia, Lithuania and Lat- 
via. That amendment is now section 
72) of the legislation as reported. 

The American media regularly paints 
a negative picture of large firms, but 
most of us know that prosperity and 
economic growth rest heavily on a 
strong small business sector. In South 
Dakota, 99.2 percent of our businesses 
have fewer than 500 employees. By any 
standard, these are small- and medium- 
sized businesses. 

Mr. President, my intention in offer- 
ing the amendment was to encourage 
individual entrepreneurs and fran- 
chisers to seek opportunities in the 
states of the former Soviet empire, in- 
cluding the Baltic States. In addition, 
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the U.S. Trade Development Program 
under the dynamic leadership of Jose 
Martinez, a former small business lead- 
er, should be permitted to tap into the 
funds authorized by this legislation. 

Other organizations also might bene- 
fit from the assistance provided in the 
bill for small- and medium-sized busi- 
nesses. I am convinced that, since the 
key to American growth and prosperity 
is small business, the future of the Bal- 
tic States and the new republics of the 
former Soviet Union would be en- 
hanced greatly by the genius, energy, 
and commitment of United States 
small business entrepreneurs. 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
I support S. 2743, the Yugoslav sanction 
bill and express my horror and outrage 
at the continuing violence being per- 
petrated against the people of newly 
independent Bosnia-Hercegovina. It is 
a senseless human tragedy that defies 
all reason. 

I understand very well that there is 
an intricate, complex history in this 
region, but there can be no rational 
justification for the kind of savage, vi- 
cious brutality that Serbia and the 
thugs in its allied militia in Bosnia are 
inflicting on the people there. 

It is deeply regrettable that the Ser- 
bian leadership has rebuffed virtually 
every attempt at serious negotiations, 
which represent the only sensible way 
out of this crisis in Yugoslavia. I com- 
mend the United Nations and European 
Community for their persistent efforts, 
against tremendous odds, to negotiate 
cease-fires and eventual resolutions. 
According to U.N. and EC diplomats 
and others, however, it is clear now 
that Serbia has never intended to nego- 
tiate in good faith and has only vio- 
lence and destruction in mind. 

I support the recent EC and United 
States decisions to recall their Ambas- 
sadors to Serbia. Given the cir- 
cumstances, this is the very least that 
we could do. I would urge the Euro- 
peans and the United States adminis- 
tration, however, to go much further in 
imposing economic and diplomatic 
sanctions against Serbia. This bill, S. 
2743, is an important step in the right 
direction, but more needs to be done. 

Mr. President, the message that the 
United States and the international 
community must send to Serbia—its 
leaders and its people—is that they 
face total international isolation. That 
they are rapidly becoming a pariah 
state of the first order. And that that 
has very real and serious consequences 
for their own well-being, for their own 
future. 

This mindless war is wiping out civ- 
ilization in the region. The barbarism 
is unconscionable. Many Minnesotans 
have their roots in this part of the 
world. Many still have families and 
friends living. The accounts of un- 
speakable atrocities boggle the mind. I 
have heard firsthand reports of civilian 
people's eyes being gouged out; of ears, 
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noses, and lips being cut off. Bodies are 
dismembered, the parts being strewn 
about the streets. Indiscriminate 
bombing and shelling of ancient cities 
and villages, churches being destroyed, 
cemeteries desecrated. 

In the last several days, we have been 
horrified by Serbia’s taking hostage of 
women, children, and elderly who were 
fleeing the wanton Serbian destruction 
in Sarajevo. Thousands of women, chil- 
dren, and elderly. Thousands, Mr. 
President. Taken hostage, with the po- 
tential for horrific consequences ever 
present. It’s my understanding that 
they have been released in relatively 
good condition, something for which 
we are all thankful. 

These several incidents, as if we need 
any reminding, give us clear indication 
of just what we're dealing with in Ser- 
bian dictator Slobodan Milosevic. ir- 
resolute action and hand-wringing will 
not suffice to persuade this Milosevic 
to cease his brutal aggression. 

Some people have suggested, either 
explicitly, or implicitly through their 
silence, that there’s nothing we can do, 
that this is someone else’s problem, 
that it doesn’t affect us. In the view of 
this Senator, it does affect us. It touch- 
es directly on what kind of new world 
order we’re going to have. It touches 
on our sense of humanity and decency. 

Mr. President, there are many dif- 
ficult questions involved in fashioning 
the most appropriate international re- 
sponse. Some observers have made the 
analogy to the situation with Iraq and 
Kuwait. Although there may be 
similarities, the two are not perfectly 
analogous. 

Nevertheless, there are important 
lessons from the gulf war experience 
that should be applied to Yugoslavia. 
Among them is the imperative for the 
international community to band to- 
gether to resist and reverse these kinds 
of aggression. It doesn’t mean that we 
must repeat Desert Storm or that force 
is necessarily the most appropriate or 
immediate option. It should be an op- 
tion, but there are numerous impor- 
tant steps that must be taken prior to 
that point. 

With the tragedy of Bosnia- 
Hercegovina and Yugoslavia only get- 
ting worse, it is imperative that the 
United States and the international 
community remain actively and ur- 
gently engaged in efforts to relieve the 
suffering and end the crisis. 

Mr. President, I would urge my col- 
leagues to remain attentive to the hor- 
rible situation playing out in Yugo- 
slavia. Whenever possible, we should 
add our voices to those calling for rea- 
son and civility to prevail in that tor- 
tured country. We must also add our 
voices to those calling for greater and 
more urgent action on the part of the 
international community. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include in the RECORD at the 
conclusion of my remarks an editorial 
from this morning’s New York Times. 
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There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


[From the New York Times, May 21, 1992] 
SHAME IN OUR TIME, IN BOSNIA 


A “disgrace for humanity.” The words ut- 
tered in Washington Tuesday by Haris 
Silajdzic, Foreign Minister of beleaguered 
Bosnia, should chill the hearts of all who de- 
spise naked aggression. 

The Serbian strongman Slobodan 
Milosevic steps up his brutal bombardment 
of Bosnia’s capital, Sarajevo, and his "ethnic 
cleansing” of Serb-occupied territory. Hun- 
dreds die; ancient towns are turned to rub- 
ble. And what is the response of the U.S., the 
European Community and the U.N.? Sighs, 
shrugs and evasions. 

The bully who violates Bosnia's inter- 
nationally recognized borders must be con- 
fronted by an international coalition pre- 
pared to do what is necessary to put him in 
his place. Otherwise the brutality in Bosnia 
will, far beyond the Balkans, dash hopes for 
a new world order. 


This little country has been given a ruin- 
ous runaround. Washington initially called 
on the European Community to cope with 
the threat to peace, even as it disparaged 
E.C. efforts. When its mediation efforts col- 
lapsed, Europe called for U.N. peacekeepers. 
The U.N. was prepared to send them in Feb- 
ruary, but then Washington protested that 
$634 million was too expensive. Another mis- 
sion to Yugoslavia managed to cut that by 
$28 million—cheese-paring that cost weeks, 
and lives. 

In March, the blue helmets finally began 
arriving in force in Croatia. The U.N. estab- 
lished its headquarters in Sarajevo as a way 
of creating a presence, as well, in Bosnia. 
But within weeks U.N. officials were whining 
that peacekeepers ‘‘are routinely harassed, 
the Organization's property stolen and its 
emblems and uniforms misappropriated.” 
The U.N. pulled out of Bosnia and now pon- 
ders withdrawing from the rest of Yugo- 
slavia. 

What touching concern for misappro- 
priated emblems—even as whole neighbor- 
hoods of Bosnians were being forced to flee 
for their lives. It is true that the U.N. peace- 
keepers are too lightly armed to defend 
against rampaging Serbs. But why is that 
the only alternative? The larger truth is 
that the U.N. peacekeepers have become a 
cover for Western inaction. 


Now there's not even the pretense of a U.N. 
presence in Bosnia. And the world's collec- 
tive irresponsibility stands exposed as na- 
kedly as the Milo-sevic aggression. President. 
Bush, proud leader of the free world, had no 
trouble deciding that Iraq’s aggression 
against Kuwait should not stand. He assem- 
bled a global coalition to force withdrawal. 
Why not a new one now? 

Such a coalition need not undertake armed 
intervention, at least not yet. The economic 
noose can be tightened and those who help 
Serbia circumvent it can be pressured. And if 
cooperative security is to have meaning, the 
coalition can declare its willingness to use 
greater force, as a last resort. 


Aggression ought to be every bit as des- 
picable in the Balkans as in the Persian 
Gulf. For the U.S. and its allies to stand by 
while Milosevic marauders defile Bosnia in- 
vites bullies elsewhere to take heart. Peace 
in our time, spineless leaders said in the 
1930's. In our time the word is shame. 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION 


EXECUTIVE CALENDAR 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent the Senate proceed to 
executive session to consider the fol- 
lowing nominations, Calendar Nos. 582, 
583, 584, 585, and all nominations re- 
ported today by the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and by the Committee on 
Armed Services; all those listed for ap- 
pointment in the Army, Navy and Air 
Force; all nominations placed on the 
Secretary’s desk, in the Army, Air 
Force, and Navy. 

I also ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Commerce, Science, 
and Transportation be discharged from 
further consideration of the following 
nominations: 

Vice Adm. Martin H. Daniell, Jr., to 
be commander, Pacific area; and 

Rear Adm. Robert T. Nelson, to be 
vice commandant. 

I further ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to immediate con- 
sideration, and that the nominees be 
confirmed, en bloc, that any state- 
ments appear in the RECORD as if read, 
that the motions to reconsider be laid 
upon the table, en bloc, that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the 
Senate’s action, and that the Senate 
return to legislative session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations considered and con- 
firmed en bloc are as follows: 

IN THE AIR FORCE 

The following-named officer for appoint- 
ment to the grade of lieutenant general 
while assigned to a position of importance 
and responsibility under title 10, United 
States Code, section 601: 

To be lieutenant general 

Maj. Gen. Buster C. Glosson, 240-644340, 
U.S. Air Force. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

Kenton Wesley Keith, of Missouri, a career 
member of the senior Foreign Service, class 
of Minister-Counselor, to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the Unit- 
ed States of America to the State of Qatar. 

Teresita Currie Schaffer, of New York, a 
career member of the senior Foreign Service, 
class of Minister-Counselor, to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to the Demo- 
cratic Socialist Republic of Sri Lanka, and 
to serve concurrently and without additional 
compensation as Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary to the Republic of 
Maldives. 

NUCLEAR REGULATORY COMMISSION 

Kenneth C. Rogers, of New Jersey, to be a 
Member of the Nuclear Regulatory Commis- 
sion for the term of five years expiring June 
30, 1997. (Reappointment.) 

THE JUDICIARY 

Morris S. Arnold, to be U.S. circuit judge. 

Michael Boudin, to be U.S. circuit judge. 

Jerome B. Simandle, to be U.S. district 
judge. 

Richard G. Kopf, to be U.S. district judge. 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

Col. James J. Sullivan, to be brigadier gen- 

eral; 
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G. Kim Wincup, to be an Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Air Force; 

Gen. George L. Butler, to be general; 

Rear Adm. John M. McConnell, to be vice 
admiral; 

Gen. Hansford T. Johnson, to be general; 

Lt. Gen. Charles A. Horner, to be general; 

Lt. Gen. Robert D. Hammond, to be lieu- 
tenant general; 

USA Reserve officers named for appoint- 
ment in the Reserve of the U.S. Army in the 
grades of Major general and brigadier gen- 
eral; 

Lt. Gen. William S. Flynn, to be lieutenant 
general; 

Adm. Jerome L. Johnson, to be admiral; 

Lt. Gen. Robert D. Beckel, to be lieutenant 


general; 

Lt. Gen. Michael F. Spigelmire, to be lieu- 
tenant general; 

Lt. Gen. August M. Cianciolo, to be lieu- 
tenant general; 

Lt. Gen. Robert H. Ludwig, to be lieuten- 
ant general; 

Lt. Gen. C. Norman Wood, to be lieutenant 
general; 

Maj. Gen. John E. Jackson, Jr., to be lieu- 
tenant general; 

Gen. Donald J. Kutyna, to be lieutenant 
general; 

Lt. Gen. Vernon J. Knodra, to be lieuten- 
ant general; 

Lt. Gen. Michael A. Nelson, to be lieuten- 
ant general; 

Lt. Gen. Robert L. Rutherford, to be lieu- 
tenant general; 

Maj. Gen. Malcolm B. Armstrong, to be 
lieutenant general; 


Gen. John R. Galvin, to be general; 

Maj. Gen. Joseph W. Ralston, to be lieuten- 
ant general; 

Lt. Gen. William G. Pagonis, to be lieuten- 
ant general; 

Vice Adm. Martin H. Daniell, Jr., to be 
commander, Pacific area; and 

Rear Adm. Robert T. Nelson, to be vice 
commandant. 

STATEMENT ON THE NOMINATION OF AIR FORCE 
MAJ. GEN. BUSTER GLOSSON 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I want to 
express my support for President 
Bush’s nomination of Air Force Maj. 
Gen. Buster Glosson to the rank of 
lieutenant general and assignment to 
the position of Deputy Chief of Staff of 
the Air Force for Plans and Operations. 
This is one of the most critical senior 
leadership position in the Air Force, 
and I think General Glosson will do an 
excellent job in this assignment. 

On behalf of the members and staff of 
the Armed Services Committee, I also 
want to take this opportunity to thank 
Gen. Buster Glosson for his outstand- 
ing service to our committee and to 
the U.S. Senate as Director of Air 
Force Legislative Liaison. 

One year ago this month, General 
Glosson was completing a very success- 
ful assignment in Saudi Arabia as the 
Special Assistant to Lt. Gen. Charles 
Horner, the Air Force component com- 
mander under General Schwarzkopf 
during the Persian Gulf conflict. In 
that assignment, General Glosson 
played a key role in developing and co- 
ordinating the highly successful air 
campaign of Operation Desert Storm. 

Following his Persian Gulf duty, 
General Glosson returned to Washing- 
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ton to become the Director of Air 
Force Legislative Liaison in May 1991. 
General Glosson was no stranger to 
those of us on Capitol Hill, because he 
served 2 years as Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense for Legislative Af- 
fairs for 2 years before his assignment 
to U.S. Central Command. 

We had high expectations for General 
Glosson when we learned he would be 
the Air Force’s chief spokesman on 
Capitol Hill, and he exceeded our ex- 
pectations. During the past year, his 
detailed knowledge of Air Force oper- 
ations and his exceptional credibility 
and integrity have improved commu- 
nications between the Armed Services 
Committee and the Air Force. Under 
General Glosson’s strong leadership, 
the Air Force Legislative Liaison Of- 
fice has continued its excellent reputa- 
tion of providing timely and accurate 
information on Air Force issues to con- 
gressional offices, and assisting with 
the constituent casework so important 
to all of our offices. 

Mr. President, I want to thank Gen- 
eral Glosson for his service to the Sen- 
ate and to the Nation. I congratulate 
him on his promotion and wish him 
continued success as he serves our Na- 
tion in positions of increasing respon- 
sibility. 

STATEMENT ON THE NOMINATION OF JEROME B. 
SIMANDLE 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
rise in strong support for the nomina- 
tion of Judge Jerome B. Simandle to 
become a U.S. district court judge for 
the District of New Jersey. 

Judge Simandle has demonstrated a 
sincere and lasting commitment to 
public service and I am confident he 
will serve his community and our Na- 
tion with great distinction on the dis- 
trict court bench. I recommend him en- 
thusiastically to my colleagues. 

Born in Binghamton, NY, and now a 
resident of Moorestown, NJ, Judge 
Simandle graduated from Princeton in 
1971. He received his law degree from 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1976 
where he was an editor of the Law Re- 
view. Following law school, Simandle 
served as a clerk for U.S. District 
Court Judge John Gerry, currently the 
chief judge for the New Jersey district. 

He then became an assistant U.S. at- 
torney, first in Newark and then in the 
Trenton office where he became the at- 
torney in charge in 1983. In that same 
year, he became a magistrate judge in 
the district court and was reappointed 
unanimously to another 8-year term in 
1991. 

Judge Simandle now aspires to con- 
firmation to serve as a district court 
judge in the same courthouse where he 
has served the community most ably, 
first as a judicial clerk, then as an as- 
sistant U.S. attorney and, now, as a 
judge magistrate. 

In each of these positions, Judge 
Simandle has served with distinction. 

As an assistant U.S. attorney, Judge 
Simandle handled a wide range of civil 
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litigation matters. He argued cases in 
both the district court and the U.S. 
Court of Appeals. His primary areas of 
activity were torts, civil rights, labor 
law, environmental law, and adminis- 
trative law. 

As a magistrate, Judge Simandle has 
performed effectively many of the du- 
ties that he will take on as a district 
court judge. He has developed experi- 
ence in the wide variety of legal mat- 
ters that come before the court, includ- 
ing criminal law. Judge Simandle has, 
by all accounts, demonstrated the judi- 
cial temperament he will need in his 
new position. 

Particularly interesting to me as a 
member of the Senate’s Environment 
and Public Works Committee, he has 
had extensive involvement represent- 
ing the government in environmental 
cases including Superfund cases. 

In addition, as a magistrate, Judge 
Simandle has continued his involve- 
ment in complex environmental cases 
and has participated in developing in- 
novative techniques for managing and 
reducing the cost of difficult 
multiparty cases. 

As the Federal courts increasingly 
hear cases involving important envi- 
ronmental issues, Judge Simandle’s ex- 
perience should prove especially help- 
ful. 

Mr. President, for too long the Cam- 
den Federal District Court has labored 
under a crushing workload with a de- 
pleted roster of judges available to con- 
duct the court’s business. Judge Gerry 
and his colleagues, as well as the citi- 
zens of southern New Jersey who look 
to the court to resolve disputes and se- 
cure justice, need and deserve swift ac- 
tion on this nomination. 

Jerome Simandle will make an excel- 
lent addition to this court. He has re- 
ceived the highest rating from the 
American Bar Association. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will now 
return to legislative session. 


CONTINUATION IN GRADE OF THE 
DEPUTY SECURITY ADVISOR 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask that 
the Chair lay before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives 
on S. 2569. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the House of Representatives: 


Resolved, That the bill from the Senate (S. 
2569) entitled An Act to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to make the Vice Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff a member of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff; to provide joint 
duty credit for certain service; and to pro- 
vide for the temporary continuation of the 
current Deputy National Security Advisor in 
a flag officer grade in the Navy”, do pass 
with the following amendments: 
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Page 2, strike out line 1, through page 5, 
line 8 inclusive. 

Page 5, line 9, strike out “Sec. 3.“, and in- 
sert in lieu thereof ‘‘SECTION 1.” 

Amend the title so as to read: An Act to 
provide for the temporary continuation in 
office of the current Deputy Security Advi- 
sor in a flag officer grade in the Navy.“ 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote. 

Mr. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 


agreed to. 


REMOVING THE “LIFE OF THE 
PLANTING” EASEMENT REQUIRE- 
MENT UNDER THE CONSERVA- 
TION RESERVE PROGRAM 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Senate proceed 
to the immediate consideration of S. 
2780 regarding removing the life of the 
planting” easement requirement of the 
Conservation Reserve Program, intro- 
duced earlier today by Senator LEAHY. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

A bill (S. 2780) to amend the Food Security 
Act of 1985 to remove certain easement re- 
quirements under the conservation reserve 
program, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the immediate consider- 
ation of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, in the 
1990 Food, Agriculture, Conservation, 
and Trade Act, Congress made several 
changes to the conservation reserve. 
One of these, the requirement that cer- 
tain conservation plantings be pro- 
tected with an easement covering their 
useful life, has not had the desired re- 
sults. As a matter of fact, this provi- 
sion has kept producers who want to 
establish grass filter strips from par- 
ticipating in the program. This is very 
unfortunate because grass filter strips 
are one of the best surface water qual- 
ity protection practices available in 
the conservation reserve. It is for this 
reason that we are removing the re- 
quirement that these practices be pro- 
tected for their useful life by an ease- 
ment. 

Mr. LUGAR. Mr. President, I concur 
with the statement of the chairman. 
The life of the planting easement re- 
quirement has caused the conservation 
reserve to lose much of its 
attractiveness to producers that want 
to establish the conservation practices 
covered by this requirement. My inten- 
tion in passing this amendment is to 
see more enrollments by producers 
wanting to establish these covers. 
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Mr. President, I would like to inquire 
of the chairman if he intends for this 
provision to affect in any way the use 
of easements in the other programs in 
the conservation title of the 1990 Food, 
Agriculture, Conservation, and Trade 
Act? 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Indiana for his ques- 
tion. I do not intend for this amend- 
ment to affect the use of easements in 
any of the other conservation pro- 
grams. I believe that the problem cre- 
ated in the conservation reserve by 
this life of the plantings easement re- 
quirement is specific and unique to the 
conservation reserve. We have strong 
indications from the field that the 
Wetland Reserve Program will have 
substantial and adequate signup, even 
with the permanent easement require- 
ment in that program. As we stated in 
the report accompanying the Senate’s 
version of the 1990 Food, Agriculture, 
Conservation, and Trade Act, I believe 
that it is important that the Depart- 
ment make every effort to use ease- 
ments in our efforts to protect restored 
wetlands. I do not intend that the pas- 
sage of this amendment today should 
in any way alter the Department’s cur- 
rent plans to use easements in the Wet- 
land Reserve a 

Mr. LUGAR. Mr. President, I want to 
thank the chairman for making that 
clear and I want to state that I concur 
in this intention. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is before the Senate and open to 
amendment. If there be no amendment 
to be proposed, the question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed as follows: 

S. 2780 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. REMOVAL OF CERTAIN EASEMENT 


UNDER CONSERVA- 
TION RESERVE PROGRAM. 

(a) CONSERVATION RESERVE.—Section 
1231(b)(4)(C) of the Food Security Act of 1985 
(16 U.S.C. 3831(b)(4)(C)) is amended by strik- 
ing , and made subject to an easement for 
the useful life of.“. 

(b) CONVERSION. OF LAND SUBJECT TO CON- 
TRACT TO OTHER CONSERVING USES.—Section 
1235A(a)(2) of such Act (16 U.S.C. 3835a(a)(2)) 
is amended— 

(1) by striking subparagraph (A) and in- 
serting the following new subparagraph: 

“(A) EXTENSION OF CONTRACT.—With re- 
spect to a contract that is modified under 
this section that provides for the planting of 
hardwood trees, windbreaks, shelterbelts, or 
wildlife corridors, if the original term of the 
contract was less than 15 years, the owner or 
operator may extend the contract to a term 
of not to exceed 15 years.“; 

(2) by striking subparagraph (B); and 

(3) by redesignating subparagraph (C) as 
subparagraph (B). 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote. 

Mr. LOTT. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 
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The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
BATTLE OF THE CORAL SEA 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee be discharged from 
further consideration of Senate Con- 
current Resolution 122, regarding the 
50th anniversary of the Battle of the 
Coral Sea, that the Senate then pro- 
ceed to its immediate consideration; 
that the concurrent resolution be 
agreed to and that the motion to re- 
consider be laid upon the table, and the 
preamble also be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the immediate consider- 
ation of concurrent resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the concurrent 
resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the concur- 
rent resolution. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 122) was agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The concurrent resolution, with its 
preamble, is as follows: 

S. Con. RES. 122 

Whereas in 1992 the United States and Aus- 
tralia are commemorating the 50th anniver- 
sary of the Battle of the Coral Sea, during 
which a joint American and Australian naval 
force first began to turn back the tide of ag- 
gression, thereby securing Australia from in- 
vasion and greatly enhancing allied morale 
and resolve; 

Whereas the alliance between the United 
States and Australia during World War II 
was formalized in the 1951 Security Treaty 
commonly referred to as the ‘‘ANZUS Trea- 
ty”, which provides that the United States 
and Australia will act to meet the common 
danger in the event of an armed attack in 
the Pacific against either country; 

Whereas the alliance between the United 
States and Australia has been characterized 
by an extraordinary degree of cooperation 
that includes information sharing, combined 
exercises, joint training and educational pro- 
grams, and joint facilities; 

Whereas the relationship between the 
United States and Australia goes well be- 
yond security cooperation, and is based on 
common values and beliefs, such as respect 
for international law, human rights, and the 
fundamental concepts underlying the demo- 
cratic process; 

Whereas this relationship is strengthened 
by a long tradition of friendship, as well as 
cultural and educational exchanges; and 

Whereas the United States and Australia 
share a wide range of common interests in 
Asia and the Pacific, such as growth and lib- 
eralization of international trade, as well as 
regional cooperation on economic develop- 
ment, environmental protection, and the 
peaceful settlement of disputes: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That on the occasion 
of the 50th anniversary of the Battle of the 
Coral Sea, the Congress— 

(1) pays tribute to the relationship between 
the United States and Australia, and looks 
forward to the continued growth and devel- 
opment of this relationship; 
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(2) reaffirms the importance of security co- 
operation between the United States and 
Australia and the importance of their mu- 
tual security commitments; and 

(3) expressed its strong support for contin- 
ued close cooperation between Australia and 
the United States on economic and security 
issues in Asia and the Pacific. 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote. 

Mr. LOTT. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES TO 
REPORT ON THURSDAY, MAY 28, 
FROM 11 A.M. UNTIL 3 P.M. 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that during the recess/ 
adjournment of the Senate, the Senate 
committees may file reported legisla- 
tive and executive calendar business on 
Thursday, May 28, from 11 a.m. until 3 


p.m. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CHINESE STUDENT PROTECTION 
ACT 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Senate proceed 
to the immediate consideration of cal- 
endar No. 457, S. 1216, a bill relating to 
the resident status of certain non- 
immigrant aliens; that the committee 
substitute amendment be agreed to; 
that the bill be deemed read a third 
time and passed; that the motion to re- 
consider be laid upon the table, and 
that any statements in relation to this 
item appear at the appropriate place in 
the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, I urge 
my colleagues to pass the Chinese Stu- 
dent Protection Act. I introduced this 
legislation on June 4, 1991, the 2 year 
anniversary of the bloody massacre at 
Tiananmen Square. This bill would per- 
mit those covered by President Bush's 
1989 Executive order, which stayed the 
deportation of Chinese Nationals in the 
United States at the time of the trag- 
edy, to apply for permanent residency 
beginning July 1, 1993. The only condi- 
tion under which those covered by the 
Executive order could not apply for 
permanent residency is if the President 
certifies before July 1, 1993, that it is 
safe for them to return to China. 

For the last year, I have worked with 
both Republican and Democratic Sen- 
ators to meet concerns that were ex- 
pressed about this important legisla- 
tion. It is my understanding that all 
objections have been met due to an ex- 
traordinary degree of bipartisan co- 
operation to move forward on this 
measure. Let me assure you that from 
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this Senator’s viewpoint, every effort 
has been made to address the concerns 
of the administration while securing 
the safety and well-being of the thou- 
sands of Chinese students who will seek 
protection under this legislation. For 
the record, I would like to take this op- 
portunity to repeat to my colleagues 
the significance of this measure and 
the desperate need for their support. 

Mr. President, it has been nearly 3 
years since the bloody travesty of 
Tiananmen Square. A thousand days 
have passed since that young man 
stood down a tank, but that powerful 
image of coverage and determination is 
forever in our minds. Certainly, the im- 
ages and memories of the dissident stu- 
dents who fell to tyranny and dictator- 
ship are painfully fresh in the minds of 
Chinese nationals who were in the 
United States at the time. A thousand 
years could pass, and the fear and the 
helplessness felt by those here could 
never be forgotten. 

Mr. President, we have had one thou- 
sand days to adjust to the past injus- 
tice of Tiananmen Square. However, we 
have only half that time to avoid fur- 
ther injustice to those longing for de- 
mocracy. On January 1 of 1994, the Ex- 
ecutive order that protected the depor- 
tation of Chinese nationals expires, and 
unless this Senate acts now, those cov- 
ered by the Executive order lose not 
only their hopes and dreams of United 
States residency, we jeopardize their 
very lives. 

That is why I introduced S. 1216, the 
Chinese Student Protection Act. The 
measure intends to release the Chinese 
nationals covered by the 1989 Executive 
order from their current immigration 
limbo and provide them the option of 
applying for permanent residency here 
in the United States. Since introduc- 
tion of this bill, several changes have 
been added to address concerns of both 
Chinese students and United States Im- 
migration officials. Those changes in- 
clude a provision to require those cov- 
ered by the legislation to have been 
continuously residing in the United 
States since the Tiananmen massacre 
other than for brief, casual, and inno- 
cent absences. In addition, those cov- 
ered could not have visited China over 
a period for more than 90 days. 

A second change involves a provision 
to count those persons receiving per- 
manent residency under new worldwide 
immigration levels as established by 
the Immigration Act of 1990. Addi- 
tional provisions also address the need 
to count them under China’s per coun- 
try ceiling without adversely affecting 
ongoing immigration from China. 

A third change applies standard im- 
migration law exclusions to those cov- 
ered by the Executive order. Those 
may include criminals, Communist 
party members, and those likely to be- 
come a public charge. Finally, the indi- 
viduals covered by the Executive order 
will be permitted to apply immediately 
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for permanent residency rather than 
wait 18 months under temporary resi- 
dency as proposed under the original 
legislation. 

These changes represent long, dif- 
ficult hours of thoughtful debate to ac- 
commodate the safety concerns of Chi- 
nese students and legitimate United 
States immigration policy goals. 
Meanwhile, the thousands covered by 
the Executive order have waited pa- 
tiently for action by the Congress. This 
bill responds to their desperate plea for 
a future in the United States of Amer- 
ica that can now be answered by full 
Senate support of this measure. At 
that point, only one condition can pre- 
vent this legislation from having the 
intended consequences: certification by 
the President by July 1, 1993, that con- 
ditions in China are safe for the stu- 
dents return. 

Mr. President, if recent news ac- 
counts are any indication, I seriously 
doubt that conditions have improved or 
soon will improve in China since tanks 
and artillery opened fire on unarmed 
civilians 3 years ago. According to the 
March 16, 1992, issue of Asia Watch, a 
Committee of Human Rights Watch, 
“by early March 1992, at least 20 stu- 
dents, workers, editors, and journalists 
who were active during the 1989 move- 
ment or its aftermath had been tried 
and sentenced by courts in Beijing and 
Xian.” In addition, an April 16, 1992, 
New York Times article describes a 
hero of the student revolution who de- 
clares that many other dissidents are 
still imprisoned and tortured. 

Perhaps the best indication of the 
continuing oppression is a recent dec- 
laration by Ren Jianxin, president of 
the Supreme People’s Court at the 
Fifth Session of the Seventh National 
People’s Congress in Beijing on March 
28, 1992. He reaffirms the Chinese Gov- 
ernment’s commitment to ‘severely 
punish counterrevolutionary criminals 
who harmed national security.” This 
statement is consistence with actions 
reported by Amnesty International on 
March 5, 1992, that at least nine pro- 
democracy activists were arrested in 
Beijing by plainclothes security agents 
on Saturday, February 29.” 

Despite promises and rumors of re- 
form by the Chinese Government, dis- 
sidents here in the United States un- 
derstand the harsh reality that awaits 
them if they face forced deportation. 
The April 6, 1992, edition of Newsweek 
contains a story of exiles one of which, 
journalist and political scientist Yuan 
Zhiming, declares sadly Some of 
those in jail are my friends. If they are 
in prison, we will be, too.“ 

Mr. President, we have waited a 
thousand days, but we can wait no 
longer to alleviate these brave people 
from the fear that they face with de- 
portation. Their patience and con- 
fidence in us is only surpassed by their 
love of freedom and desire to remain in 
the United States. We cannot afford to 
put their lives on hold any longer. 
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Once again, I commend the extraor- 
dinary bipartisan commitment on be- 
half of Senators and their staff to bring 
this bill to the floor. In particular, I 
appreciate the skillful work of Michael 
Myers on Senator’s KENNEDY’s immi- 
gration staff and my former staff mem- 
ber, Curtis Hom. 

Finally, Mr. President, I would like 
to remind my colleagues that this bill 
represents another type of opportunity 
that we rarely enjoy these days. So 
often during this election year, our ef- 
forts on economic growth, health care 
reform, and the budget deficit have 
been frustrated by our inability to 
produce meaningful results. No doubt 
the numerous announcements of early 
retirements in both Chambers reflect 
the sense felt by many that we can no 
longer make a positive difference. How- 
ever, the Chinese Student Protection 
Act is a welcome exception. We can 
make people’s lives better today by 
taking a major step toward providing 
them permanent residency. This is a 
rare opportunity to make the positive 
difference we all wish to make. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to join me and support S.1216, the Chi- 
nese Student Protection Act. In an- 
other thousand days, it will be too late 
for thousands of Chinese Nationals who 
wish to remain in America. Let us act 
now by passing this legislation to avoid 
a forced deportation and uncertain fu- 
ture of a desperate people. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I can 
think of few more appropriate gestures 
in support of democracy in China than 
the Chinese Student Protection Act of 
1992, sponsored by the Senator from 
Washington. 

The students here have been at the 
forefront of international efforts to 
promote democratic reform in China. 
Many of them have placed themselves 
and their families at great risk because 
of their protests against the 
Tiananmen Square massacre and their 
continuing efforts to end the massive 
government crackdown which followed. 

The administration has taken the 
step, through executive order, of allow- 
ing the students to remain in the Unit- 
ed States only until January 1, 1994. 
Because their immigration status is so 
uncertain, it is necessary for Congress 
to act to provide the students, who 
have taken such great risks for their 
people, with a secure and permanent 
immigration status in the United 
States. 

Only then will they be able to con- 
tinue to openly pursue the cause of 
freedom without worrying that one day 
they may have to return to China be- 
fore needed reforms have taken place. 

Mr. President, I am also grateful for 
the important contributions of the 
ranking member of our Immigration 
Subcommittee, Senator SIMPSON. His 
suggestions for the legislation enabled 
it to move forward with broad support. 

I am pleased to have been an original 
cosponsor of this important bill, and 
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join with the Senator from Washington 
in urging its immediate passage. 

The bill (S. 1216) was deemed read a 
third time and passed, as follows: 

S. 1216 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the Chinese Stu- 
dent Protection Act of 1992”. 

SEC. 2. ADJUSTMENT TO LAWFUL PERMANENT 
RESIDENT STATUS OF CERTAIN NA- 
TIONALS OF THE PEOPLE’S REPUB- 
LIC OF CHINA. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Subject to subsection 
(c)(1), whenever an alien described in sub- 
section (b) applies for adjustment of status 
under section 245 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act during the application period 
(as defined in subsection (e)) the following 
rules shall apply with respect to such adjust- 
ment: 

(1) The alien shall be deemed to have had 
a petition approved under section 204(a) of 
such Act for classification under section 
203(b)(3)(A)(i) of such Act. 

(2) The application shall be considered 
without regard to whether an immigrant 
visa number is immediately available at the 
time the application is filed. 

(3) In determining the alien’s admissibility 
as an immigrant, and the alien’s eligibility 
for an immigrant visa— 

(A) paragraphs (5) and (7)(A) of section 
212(a) and section 212(e) of such Act shall not 
apply; and 

(B) the Attorney General may waive any 
other provision of section 212(a) (other than 
paragraph (2)(C) and subparagraph (A), (B), 
(C), or (E) of paragraph (3)) of such Act with 
respect to such adjustment for humanitarian 
purposes, for purposes of assuring family 
unity, or if otherwise in the public interest. 

(4) The numerical level of section 202(a)(2) 
of such Act shall not apply. 

(b) ALIENS COVERED.—For purposes of this 
section, an alien described in this subsection 
is an alien who— 

(1) is a national of the People’s Republic of 
China described in section 1 of Executive 
Order No. 12711 as in effect on April 11, 1990; 

(2) has resided continuously in the United 
States since April 11, 1990 (other than brief, 
casual, and innocent absences); and 

(3) was not physically present in the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China for longer than 90 
days after such date and before the date of 
the enactment of this Act. 

(c) CONDITION; DISSEMINATION OF INFORMA- 
TION.— 

(1) NOT APPLICABLE IF SAFE RETURN PER- 
MITTED.—Subsection (a) shall not apply to 
any alien if the President has determined 
and certified to Congress, before the first day 
of the application period, that conditions in 
the People’s Republic of China permit aliens 
described in subsection (bai) to return to 
that foreign state in safety. 

(2) DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION.—If the 
President has not made the certification de- 
scribed in paragraph (1) by the first day of 
the application period, the Attorney General 
shall, subject to the availability of appro- 
priations, immediately broadly disseminate 
to aliens described in subsection (b)(1) infor- 
mation respecting the benefits available 
under this section. To the extent practicable, 
the Attorney General shall provide notice of 
these benefits to the last known mailing ad- 
dress of each such alien. 

(d) OFFSET IN PER COUNTRY NUMERICAL 
LEVEL.— 
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(1) IN GENERAL.—The numerical level under 
section 202(a)(2) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act applicable to natives of the 
People’s Republic of China in each applicable 
fiscal year (as defined in paragraph (3)) shall 
be reduced by 1,000. 

(2) ALLOTMENT IF SECTION 20% 6) APPLIES.—If 
section 202(e) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act is applied to the People’s Re- 
public of China in an applicable fiscal year, 
in applying such section— 

(A) 300 immigrant visa numbers shall be 
deemed to have been previously issued to na- 
tives of that foreign state under section 
203(b)(3)(A)(i) of such Act in that year, and 

(B) 700 immigrant visa numbers shall be 
deemed to have been previously issued to na- 
tives of that foreign state under section 
203(b)(5) of such Act in that year. 

(3) APPLICABLE FISCAL YEAR.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—In this subsection, the 
term “applicable fiscal year” means each fis- 
cal year during the period— 

(i) beginning with the fiscal year in which 
the application period begins; and 

(ii) ending with the first fiscal year by the 
end of which the cumulative number of 
aliens counted for all fiscal years under sub- 
paragraph (B) equals or exceeds the total 
number of aliens whose status has been ad- 
justed under section 245 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act pursuant to subsection 
(a). 

(B) NUMBER COUNTED EACH YEAR.—The 
number counted under this subparagraph for 
a fiscal year (beginning during or after the 
application period) is 1,000, plus the number 
(if any) by which (i) the immigration level 
under section 202(a)(2) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act for the People’s Repub- 
lic of China in the fiscal year (as reduced 
under this subsection), exceeds (ii) the num- 
ber of aliens who were chargeable to such 
level in the year. 

(e) APPLICATION PERIOD DEFINED.—In this 
section, the term “application period” 
means the 6-month period beginning July 1, 
1993. 


The title was amended so as to read 
“A bill to provide for the adjustment of 
status under the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act of certain nationals of 
the People’s Republic of China unless 
conditions permit their return in safe- 
ty to that foreign state.“. 


— — 


UNITED STATES-HONG KONG 
POLICY ACT 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Senate proceed 
to the immediate consideration of Cal- 
endar No. 459, S. 1731, United States- 
Hong Kong Policy Act of 1992, that the 
committee substitute be agreed to, and 
the bill, as amended, be deemed read a 
third time and passed, and that the 
motion to reconsider be laid upon the 
table; that the title amendment be 
agreed to; further, that any statements 
relating to this matter be included in 
the RECORD at the appropriate place. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The committee amendment 


agreed to. 
The bill (S. 1731) was deemed read a 
third time and passed, as follows: 
8. 1731 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 


was 
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SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the United 
States-Hong Kong Policy Act of 1992”. 

SEC. 2. FINDINGS, 

The Congress makes the following findings: 

(1) The Congress recognizes that under the 
1984 Sino-British Joint Declaration: 

(A) The People’s Republic of China and the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland have agreed that the People’s Re- 
public of China will resume the exercise of 
sovereignty on July 1, 1997. Until that time, 
the United Kingdom will be responsible for 
the administration of Hong Kong. 

(B) The Hong Kong Special Administrative 
Region (SAR) of the PRC, beginning on July 
1, 1997, will continue to enjoy a high degree 
of autonomy on all matters other than de- 
fense and foreign affairs. 

(C) There is provision for implementation 
of a “one country, two systems“ policy, 
under which Hong Kong will retain its cur- 
rent lifestyle and legal, social and economic 
systems until at least the year 2047. 

(D) The legislature of the Hong Kong SAR 
will be constituted by elections, and the pro- 
visions of the International Covenant on 
Civil and Political Rights and the Inter- 
national Covenant on Economic, Social and 
Cultural Rights, as applied to Hong Kong, 
shall remain in force. 

(E) Provision is made for the continuation 
in force of agreements implemented as of 
June 30, 1997, and for the future Hong Kong 
SAR’s ability to conclude new agreements 
either on its own or with the assistance of 
the Government of the People’s Republic of 
China. 

(2) The Congress declares its wish to see 
full implementation of the provisions of the 
Joint Declaration. 

(3) The President of the United States has 
announced his support for the policies and 
decisions reflected in the Sino-British Dec- 
laration. 

(4) Hong Kong plays an important role in 
today’s regional and world economy. This 
role is reflected in strong economic, cul- 
tural, and other ties with the United States 
that give the United States a strong interest 
in the continued vitality, prosperity, and 
stability of Hong Kong. 

(5) Support for democratization is a fun- 
damental principle of United States foreign 
policy. As such, it naturally applies to Unit- 
ed States policy toward Hong Kong. This will 
remain equally true after June 30, 1997. 

(6) The human rights of the people of Hong 
Kong are of great importance to the United 
States and are directly relevant to United 
States interests in Hong Kong. A fully suc- 
cessful transition of sovereignty in Hong 
Kong must safeguard human rights in and of 
themselves. Human rights also serve as a 
basis for Hong Kong’s continued economic 
prosperity. 

SEC. 3. DEFINITIONS. 

For purposes of this Act— 

(1) the term Hong Kong“ means, prior 
to July 1, 1997, the British Dependent Terri- 
tory of Hong Kong, and on and after July 1, 
1997, the Hong Kong Special Administration 
Region of the People’s Republic of China; 

(2) the term Joint Declaration“ means 
the Joint Declaration of the Government of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland and the Government of the 
People’s Republic of China on the Question 
of Hong Kong, done at Beijing on December 
19, 1984; 

(3) the term laws of the United States” 
includes any statute, rule, regulation, ordi- 
nance, order, or judicial rule of decision of 
the United States or any political subdivi- 
sion thereof; 
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(4) the term PRC“ means the People’s Re- 
public of China; and 

(5) the term Hong Kong person” means 

(A) any natural person residing in Hong 
Kong; and 

(B) any corporation, company, association, 
partnership, or other organization which is 
not an agency or other instrumentality of 
any foreign state (as defined in section 
1603(a) of title 28, United States Code) and 
which is legally constituted under the laws 
and regulations of Hong Kong. 

TITLE I—POLICY 
SEC. 101. BILATERAL TIES BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES AND HONG KONG. 

It is the sense of Congress that the follow- 
ing, based on provisions of the Joint Declara- 
tion, where applicable, should be the policy 
of the United States with respect to its bilat- 
eral relationship with Hong Kong: 

(1) The United States should play an active 
role, before, on, and after July 1, 1997, in 
maintaining Hong Kong’s confidence and 
prosperity, Hong Kong’s role as an inter- 
national financial center, and the mutually 
beneficial ties between the people of the 
United States and the people of Hong Kong. 

(2) The United States should actively seek 
to establish and expand direct bilateral ties 
and agreements with Hong Kong in eco- 
nomic, trade, financial, monetary, aviation, 
shipping, communications, tourism, cul- 
tural, sport, and other appropriate areas. 

(3) The United States should seek to main- 
tain, after June 30, 1997, the United States 
consulate-general in Hong Kong, together 
with other official and semi-official organi- 
zations, such as the United States Informa- 
tion Agency American Library. 

(4) The United States should invite Hong 
Kong to maintain, after June 30, 1997, its of- 
ficial and semi-official missions in the Unit- 
ed States, such as the Hong Kong Economic 
& Trade Office, the Office of the Hong Kong 
Trade Development Council, and the Hong 
Kong Tourist Association. The United States 
should invite Hong Kong to open and main- 
tain other official or semi-official missions. 

(5) The United States should recognize 
passports and travel documents issued after 
June 30, 1997, by the Hong Kong Special Ad- 
ministrative Region. 

(6) The PRC’s resumption of the exercise of 
sovereignty over Hong Kong after June 30, 
1997, should not affect treatment of Hong 
Kong residents who apply for visas to visit 
the United States. 

SEC. 102. PARTICIPATION BY HONG KONG IN 
MULTILATERAL ORGANIZATIONS, 

It is the sense of the Congress that the fol- 
lowing, based on provisions of the Joint Dec- 
laration, where applicable, should be the pol- 
icy of the United States with respect to par- 
ticipation by Hong Kong in multilateral or- 
ganizations after June 30, 1997: 

(1) The United States should support Hong 
Kong's participation in appropriate multilat- 
eral organizations that are open to non- 
states and in all appropriate multilateral 
international conferences, agreements, and 
organizations, for which it is eligible under 
the organization’s bylaws. 

(2) The United States should continue to 
fulfill its obligations to Hong Kong under 
international agreements, so long as Hong 
Kong reciprocates, regardless of whether the 
PRC is a party to the particular inter- 
national agreement, unless and until such 
obligations are modified or terminated ac- 
cording to specified procedures. 

(3) The United States should respect Hong 
Kong's status as a separate customs terri- 
tory, and as a contracting party to the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, wheth- 
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er or not the PRC participates in the latter 

organization. 

SEC. 103. COMMERCE BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES AND HONG KONG. 

It is the sense of the Congress that the fol- 
lowing, based on the provisions of the Joint 
Declaration, where applicable, should con- 
tinue to be the policy of the United States 
after June 30, 1997, with respect to commerce 
between the United States and Hong Kong: 

(1) The United States should seek to main- 
tain and expand economic and trade rela- 
tions with Hong Kong and should continue to 
treat Hong Kong as a separate territory in 
economic and trade matters, such as import 
quotas and certificates of origin. 

(2) The United States should continue to 
negotiate directly with Hong Kong to con- 
clude bilateral economic agreements. 

(3) The United States should continue to 
treat Hong Kong as a territory which is fully 
autonomous from the United Kingdom and, 
after June 30, 1997, should treat Hong Kong 
as a territory which is fully autonomous 
from the PRC with respect to economic and 
trade matters. 

(4) The United States should continue to 
grant the products of Hong Kong nondiscrim- 
inatory trade treatment (commonly referred 
to as “most-favored-nation status“) by vir- 
tue of Hong Kong’s membership in the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT). 

(5) The United States should recognize cer- 
tificates of origin for manufactured goods is- 
sued by the Hong Kong Special Administra- 
tive Region. 

(6) The United States should continue to 
allow the United States dollar to be freely 
exchanged with the Hong Kong dollar. 

(7) United States businesses should be en- 
couraged to continue to operate in Hong 
Kong, in accordance with applicable United 
States and Hong Kong law. 

(8) The United States should continue to 
support access by Hong Kong to sensitive 
technologies controlled under the agreement 
of the Multilateral Coordinating Committee 
for Export Controls (commonly referred to as 
“COCOM”) for so long as the United States 
is satisfied that such technologies remain in 
Hong Kong. 

(9) The United States should encourage 
Hong Kong to continue its efforts to develop 
a framework which provides adequate pro- 
tection for intellectual property rights. 

(10) The United States should negotiate di- 
rectly with Hong Kong, in consultation with 
the PRC, a bilateral investment treaty. 


SEC. 104. TRANSPORTATION. 


It is the sense of the Congress that the fol- 
lowing, based on the provisions of the Joint 
Declaration, where applicable, should be the 
policy of the United States after June 30, 
1997, with respect to transportation from 
Hong Kong: 

(1) Recognizing Hong Kong’s position as an 
international transport center, the United 
States should continue to recognize ships 
and airplanes registered in Hong Kong and 
should negotiate air service agreements di- 
rectly with Hong Kong. 

(2) The United States should continue to 
recognize ships registered by Hong Kong 
after June 30, 1997. 

(3) United States commercial ships, in ac- 
cordance with applicable United States and 
Hong Kong law, should remain free to port in 
Hong Kong. 

(4) The United States should continue to 
recognize airplanes registered by Hong Kong 
in accordance with applicable laws of the 
PRC. 
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(5) The United States should recognize li- 
censes issued by the Hong Kong Special Ad- 
ministrative Region to Hong Kong airlines. 

(6) The United States should recognize cer- 
tificates issued by the Hong Kong Special 
Administrative Region to United States air 
carriers for air service involving travel to, 
from, or through Hong Kong and which does 
not involve travel to, from, or through other 
parts of the PRC. 

(7) The United States should negotiate at 
the appropriate time directly with the Hong 
Kong Special Administrative Region, acting 
under authorization from the Government of 
the PRC, to renew or amend all air service 
agreements existing on June 30, 1997, and to 
conclude new air service agreements affect- 
ing all flights to, from, or through other 
parts of the PRC. The United States should 
negotiate at the appropriate time directly 
with the Government of the PRC to renew or 
amend all air service agreements existing on 
June 30, 1997, and to conclude new air service 
agreements affecting all flights which travel 
to, from, or through other parts of the PRC, 
whether or not the flight also travels to, 
from, or through Hong Kong. 

SEC. 105. CULTURAL AND EDUCATIONAL EX- 
CHANGES, 


It is the sense of the Congress that the fol- 
lowing based on the provisions of the Joint 
Declaration, where applicable, should be the 
policy of the United States after June 30, 
1997, with respect to cultural and edu- 
cational exchanges with Hong Kong: 

(1) The United States should seek to main- 
tain and expand United States-Hong Kong 
relations and exchanges in culture, edu- 
cation, science, and academic research. The 
United States should encourage American 
participation in bilateral exchanges with 
Hong Kong, both official and unofficial. 

(2) The United States should actively seek 
to further United States-Hong Kong cultural 
relations and promote bilateral exchanges, 
including the negotiating and concluding of 
appropriate agreements in these matters. 

(3) The Hong Kong Special Administrative 
Region should be accorded separate status as 
a full partner under the Fulbright Academic 
Exchange Program (apart from Great Britain 
before July 1, 1997, and apart from the PRC 
thereafter), with the establishment of a Ful- 
bright Commission or functionally equiva- 
lent mechanism. 

(4) The United States should actively en- 
courage Hong Kong residents to visit the 
United States on nonimmigrant visas for 
such purposes as business, tourism, edu- 
cation, and scientific and academic research, 
in accordance with applicable United States 
and Hong Kong laws. 

(5) Upon the request of the Legislative 
Council of Hong Kong, the Librarian of Con- 
gress, acting through the Congressional Re- 
search Service, should seek to expand edu- 
cational and informational ties with the 
Council. 

TITLE II—THE STATUS OF HONG KONG IN 
UNITED STATES LAW 

SEC. 201. CONTINUED APPLICATION OF UNITED 
STATES LAW. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Notwithstanding any 
change in the exercise of sovereignty over 
Hong Kong, the laws of the United States 
shall continue to apply with respect to Hong 
Kong, on and after July 1, 1997, in the same 
manner as such laws were applied with re- 
spect to Hong Kong before such date unless 
otherwise expressly provided by law or by 
Presidential order under section 202. 

(b) INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS.—For all 
purposes, including actions in any court in 
the United States, the Congress approves the 
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continuation in force on and after July 1, 
1997, of all treaties and other international 
agreements, including multilateral conven- 
tions, entered into before such date between 
the United States and Hong Kong, or entered 
into before such date, between the United 
States and the United Kingdom and applied 
to Hong Kong, unless or until terminated in 
accordance with law. 

SEC. 202, PRESIDENTIAL ORDER. 

(a) PRESIDENTIAL DETERMINATION.—On or 
after July 1, 1997, whenever the President de- 
termines that Hong Kong is not sufficiently 
autonomous to justify treatment under a 
particular law of the United States, or any 
provision thereof, different from that ac- 
corded the state exercising sovereignty over 
Hong Kong, the President may issue an order 
suspending the application of section 201 to 
such law or provision of law. 

(b) FACTOR FOR CONSIDERATION.—In mak- 
ing a determination under subsection (a) 
with respect to the application of a law of 
the United States, or any provision thereof, 
to Hong Kong, the President should consider 
the terms, obligations, and expectations ex- 
pressed in the Joint Declaration with respect 
to Hong Kong. 

(c) EFFECTIVE DATE.—Such Presidential 
order shall take effect upon publication in 
the Federal Register and shall specify the 
law or provision of law affected by the order. 
SEC, 203. PROPERTY RIGHTS NOT AFFECTED. 

The change in sovereignty over Hong Kong 
shall not affect ownership in any property, 
tangible or intangible, held in the United 
States by any Hong Kong person. 

SEC. 204, RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

The President is authorized to prescribe 
such rules and regulations as he may deem 
3 to carry out the purposes of this 

ct. 

TITLE HI—REPORTING PROVISIONS 
SEC. 301. REPORTING REQUIREMENT. 

Not later than 6 months after the date of 
enactment of this Act, and every 18 months 
thereafter, the Secretary of State shall 
transmit to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the Senate a 
report on conditions in Hong Kong of inter- 
est to the United States. This report shall 
describe— 

(1) significant developments in United 
States relations with Hong Kong, including a 
description of agreements that have entered 

Into force between the United States and 
Hong Kong during the preceding 18-month 
period or, in the case of the initial report, 
during the period since the date of enact- 
ment of this Act; 

(2) other matters, including developments 
related to the change in the exercise of sov- 
ereignty over Hong Kong, affecting United 
States interests in Hong Kong or United 
States relations with Hong Kong; 

(3) the nature and extent of United States- 
Hong Kong cultural, education, scientific 
and academic exchanges, both official and 
unofficial; 

(4) the development of democratic institu- 
tions in Hong Kong; and 

(5) the nature and extent of Hong Kong’s 
participation in multilateral forums. 


SEC. 302. REPORT ON UNITED STATES-HONG 
KONG ‘TIONAL AGREE- 
MENTS. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Whenever the President 
determines— 

(1) that Hong Kong is not legally com- 
petent to carry out its obligations under a 
treaty or other international agreement de- 
scribed in subsection (b) or to benefit from 
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the rights specified in such treaty or agree- 
ment, or 

(2) that the continuation of such obliga- 
tions or rights is not appropriate under the 
circumstances, 
then the President shall so report to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives and 
the chairman and ranking minority member 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations of 
the Senate. 

(b) INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS COVERED.— 
Subsection (a) applies to any treaty or other 
international agreement, including any mul- 
tilateral convention, entered into between 
the United States and Hong Kong before 
June 30, 1997, or entered into between the 
United States and the United Kingdom and 
applied to Hong Kong before such date. 

(c) CONTENTS OF REPORT.—Any report sub- 
mitted under subsection (a) shall include a 
statement of the reasons for the President's 
determination under that subsection. 

SEC. 303. W PART OF COUNTRY RE- 


Whenever a report is transmitted to the 
Congress on a country-by-country basis 
there shall be incuded in such report, where 
applicable, a separate subreport on Hong 
Kong under the heading of the state that ex- 
ercises sovereignty over Hong Kong. Such re- 
ports include, but are not limited to, reports 
transmitted under— 

(1) sections 116(d) and 502B(b) of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961 (relating to 
human rights); and 

(2) section 181 of the Trade Act of 1974 (re- 
lating to trade barriers). 

The title was amended so as to read 
“A bill to establish the policy of the 
United States with respect to Hong 
Kong, and for other purposes.“ 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. President, this 
legislation is extremely important to 
the future of Hong Kong and to United 
States political and economic interests 
in that region. Therefore, I want to 
take just a moment to explain how the 
United States-Hong Kong Policy Act of 
1992 was developed and why I believe it 
should become law. 

The United States-Hong Kong Policy 
Act establishes for the first time a 
comprehensive, coherent approach to 
formalizing our bilateral relationship 
with Hong Kong. The bill affirms that 
the United States will respect the au- 
tonomy promised to Hong Kong under 
the 1984 Sino-British Joint Declara- 
tion, and enables the United States to 
develop its bilateral relationship with 
Hong Kong to the fullest extent pos- 
sible. 

The United States-Hong Kong Policy 
Act is the result of two trips I’ve made 
to Hong Kong in the last 10 months. On 
those visits, I met with government of- 
ficials, politicians, American and Hong 
Kong business people, and citizens of 
the territory. I came away from those 
meetings struck by the huge and grow- 
ing American presence in Hong Kong, 
and by the stake we have in the future 
of the territory. I was also struck, how- 
ever, with the complete lack of any 
policy in this country for dealing with 
the fact that in 1997, Hong Kong, the 
world’s most pure example of free mar- 
ket capitalism, will be turned over to 
China, the world’s largest communist 
regime. 
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Historically, the United States has 
been reluctant to involve itself in Hong 
Kong affairs because the territory was 
a dependent of the United Kingdom and 
because United States economic inter- 
ests there were less compelling. There 
may have been a time when that policy 
was correct. 

But times have changed. London is 
steadily disengaging from Hong Kong 
in anticipation of the colony’s 1997 re- 
version to Chinese sovereignty. Ameri- 
ca’s interests in Hong Kong have grown 
remarkably, both in terms of the glob- 
al economy and emerging democratic 
institutions in Hong Kong. Our policy, 
Mr. President, must change to reflect 
these developments. 

Over the past 10 years, our trading 
relationship with Hong Kong has grown 
tremendously. Since 1986, United 
States exports to Hong Kong have 
nearly doubled and last year, the terri- 
tory purchased some 7 billion dollars’ 
worth of American-made products. On 
a per capita basis, that is three times 
more than Japan bought from us in the 
same period. Hong Kong is the prin- 
cipal financial capital in Southeast 
Asia, and America’s business presence 
in the territory has multiplied dra- 
matically. Over 900 United States firms 
now maintain representative offices in 
Hong Kong and our banks have $99 bil- 
lion in deposits there. Thirty-five thou- 
sand workers are employed by 158 Unit- 
ed States-controlled factories in Hong 
Kong. Overall, the United States now 
has about $7 billion invested in Hong 
Kong. The number of Americans that 
call Hong Kong home has grown to 
22,000, and over 600,000 Americans visit 
the territory annually. 

The United States-Hong Kong Policy 
Act ensures that United States-Hong 
Kong economic relations will be main- 
tained after 1997. 

GROWTH OF DEMOCRACY 

Indeed, America’s economic interests 
in Hong Kong alone are reason enough 
for us to begin deepening and broaden- 
ing our relationship in anticipation of 
1997. However, the arguments for doing 
so go well beyond pure economics. 

True democracy is finally gaining a 
tenuous foothold in Hong Kong. Last 
September, Hong Kong held the first- 
ever direct elections to the legislative 
council. Although a small step toward 
full democracy—and personally I would 
like to see more directly elected Legco 
members in the future—it is nonethe- 
less a move in the right direction. 
After 1997, Hong Kong will likely be the 
only place in China with any demo- 
cratic freedoms. 

The United States-Hong Kong Policy 
Act puts Congress on record as support- 
ing the continued development of 
democratic institutions in Hong Kong. 

HONG KONG WILL BENEFIT FROM THIS BILL 

In addition to protecting U.S. inter- 
ests in Hong Kong, this bill will also 
help alleviate the considerable lack of 
confidence among residents of the ter- 
ritory. 
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Despite a sustained economic boom 
and emergence of democratic institu- 
tions, concern about post-1997 Chinese 
compliance with the joint declaration 
and the basic law, under which Hong 
Kong was promised a high degree of 
autonomy” based on the principle of 
“one country, two systems,“ has 
caused confidence in the colony to ebb 
and flow. This pattern of uncertainty 
ill-serves the interests of China, Hong 
Kong, and the United States. 

Clearly, the people of Hong Kong 
need reassurance that the United 
States and other nations are neither 
indifferent toward nor uninterested in 
their future after 1997. The United 
States-Hong Kong Policy Act provides 
that reassurance. 

U.S. POLICY IS CURRENTLY UNCLEAR 

United States policy for dealing with 
Hong Kong after 1997 is unclear. For 
example, how will exports of sensitive 
technology to Hong Kong, now gov- 
erned by the Coordinating Committee 
on Export Controls, be treated after 
1997? Access to such technologies is 
critical if Hong Kong is to maintain its 
economic viability, but the United 
States must also assure that such 
items do not wind up in the wrong 
hands. Also, Hong Kong now enjoys 
certain bilateral relations with the 
United States independent of China, 
such as MFN trade status. After 1997, 
will those relations be subject to the 
behavior of hardliners in Beijing? 

We owe it to the people of Hong Kong 
to resolve questions like these before 
1997. The United States-Hong Kong 
Policy Act begins the process of provid- 
ing answers. 

THE BILL 

The bill is based on the 1984 Sino- 
British Joint Declaration, under which 
Britain agreed to transfer sovereignty 
over Hong Kong to China in 1997. Com- 
prising eight articles and three lengthy 
annexes, the joint declaration very 
carefully details the political, eco- 
nomic and legal systems that Hong 
Kong is to have after 1997, and it spells 
out clearly the extent to the autonomy 
that the territory will enjoy. 

The treaty makes clear that while 
China, as the sovereign state, will exer- 
cise responsibility for all defense and 
foreign affairs issues, Hong Kong will 
be responsible for its own internal af- 
fairs under the principle of one coun- 
try, two systems.“ Since Hong Kong’s 
capitalist economy will remain sepa- 
rate from the mainland’s Communist 
economy, the joint declaration allows 
Hong Kong to exercise substantial au- 
tonomy over economic and trade rela- 
tions with foreign states. 

Basically, the joint declaration au- 
thorizes Hong Kong to pursue inde- 
pendent bilateral relations in nine 
fields: economic, trade, financial, mon- 
etary, shipping, communications, tour- 
ism, culture and sport. Hong Kong will 
also retain more limited powers in 
aviation and education. 
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The United States-Hong Kong Policy 
Act follows the wording of the joint 
declaration and lays out policy guide- 
lines in these fields. The bill is divided 
into five categories of relations: bilat- 
eral ties, participation by Hong Kong 
in multilateral organizations, com- 
merce, transportation and cultural / 
educational exchanges. The bill in- 
cludes a title which establishes the 
legal status of Hong Kong in United 
States law, ensuring that Hong Kong’s 
status will not be affected by its tran- 
sition to Chinese sovereignty. The bill 
also requires the Secretary of State to 
report to Congress on developments af- 
fecting United States interests in Hong 
Kong. 

Let me make clear that this bill does 
not seek to rescue Hong Kong from 
China. Rather, it urges the United 
States to work with Hong Kong to the 
mutual benefit of Hong Kong, China, 
and the United States and to enable 
Hong Kong to exercise the full extent 
of permitted autonomy, in furtherance 
of China’s own stated policies. 

WHY THIS ACT IS NECESSARY 

Hong Kong will be able to exercise 
the full extent of autonomy promised 
it under the joint declaration only with 
the cooperation of the international 
community. For example, the rights 
granted to Hong Kong under the joint 
declaration to negotiate commercial 
treaties or to participate in multilat- 
eral organizations are meaningless 
without the willing participation of 
countries such as the United States. On 
a more fundamental level, the more 
that the international community re- 
spects the autonomy of Hong Kong and 
the more weight it attaches to the 
joint declaration both before and after 
1997, the more incentive there is for the 
PRC to pay similar respect and atten- 
tion to the treaty’s promises. 

LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 

I introduced the United States-Hong 
Kong Policy Act on September 20 of 
last year. Senators MURKOWSKI and 
SmoN were original cosponsors. Since 
then, 28 Senators, including the chair- 
man and ranking Republican of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, have co- 
sponsored the bill. 

Last month, on April 2, the Sub- 
committee on East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs held hearings on the bill. On 
May 7, the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, by unanimous vote, reported the 
bill out of committee. 

REACTION TO THE UNITED STATES-HONG KONG 

POLICY ACT 

The United States-Hong Kong Policy 
Act has received broad support from a 
diverse group of interested parties. 

United States and Hong Kong busi- 
ness groups support it. Legislative 
council members in Hong Kong, from 
both ends of the political spectrum, 
support it. Human rights organiza- 
tions, cultural exchange groups, and 
virtually every Hong Kong Chinese 
group in the United States have en- 
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dorsed the bill. Several major news- 
papers, including the New York Times 
have commented favorably on the bill. 

At last month’s hearings, Assistant 
Secretary of State Richard Solomon 
testified, as did the American Chamber 
of Commerce in Hong Kong and three 
China scholars. All five witnesses ex- 
pressed support for the bill. All five 
also expressed some concern with the 
reporting requirements in the bill. The 
administration also requested some 
technical modifications to the bill. 

Since those hearings, we have held 
extensive discussions with the adminis- 
tration on the bill. The measure before 
us today represents the results of these 
talks, and of input I’ve received from 
various groups since introducing the 
bill. 

CONCLUSION 

Congress will, in all likelihood, soon 
begin once again to debate the issue of 
most-favored-ration trade status for 
the People’s Republic of China. That 
has been, and I’m afraid will continue 
to be, a bitter, diversive debate. How- 
ever, regardless of where one stands on 
United States policy toward China, two 
points have become apparent in the an- 
nual MFN debate: First, interests in 
Hong Kong have grown significantly; 
and second, the United States needs a 
Hong Kong policy that reflects those 
increased interests. 

We are now at a point where we must 
clearly state our firm support for Hong 
Kong after the territory reverts to PRC 
control. 

The underlying premise of the United 
States-Hong Kong Policy Act is that 
the more extensive and established 
United States-Hong Kong ties are be- 
fore 1997, the more likely they will be 
maintained after 1997. A transparent 
legal framework will assure both sides 
that ties will not be affected by the 
change of sovereignty. And, the more 
that the United States respects the au- 
tonomy of Hong Kong while it remains 
under British rule, the less China will 
see such policies as an affront to PRC 
sovereignty after 1997. Finally, estab- 
lishment of a clear policy will boost 
confidence in Hong Kong and stem emi- 
gration. It will show that the leader of 
the international community is willing 
to support Hong Kong now and after 
1997. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to support this important piece of leg- 
islation. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR PRODUCTION 
OF RECORDS 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, on behalf 
of Senator MITCHELL and the distin- 
guished Republican leader, Mr. DOLE, I 
send to the desk a resolution of author- 
ization of the production of the Senate 
records and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reso- 
lution will be stated by title. 
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The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A resolution (S. Res. 302) to authorize the 
production of records by the Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations of the Commit- 
tee on Governmental Affairs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the immediate consider- 
ation of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, the 
Attorney General has appointed Nich- 
olas J. Bua to be a special counsel to 
investigate claims made by INSLAW, 
Inc., against the Department of Justice 
in connection with the Department’s 
handling of a contract between the De- 
partment and INSLAW for the provi- 
sion of computer software. 

In order to assist him in his inves- 
tigation, Special Counsel Bua has re- 
quested that the Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations of the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs 
provide him with documents relating 
to the subcommittee’s previous inves- 
tigation of the same matter. In 1989, 
the subcommittee published a study by 
its staff entitled. Staff Study of Alle- 
gations Pertaining to the Department 
of Justice’s Handling of a Contract 
with INSLAW, Inc.“ (S. Prt. No. 58, 
101st Cong., Ist sess.). 

In keeping with the Senate’s cus- 
tomary practice with regard to similar 
requests, this resolution would author- 
ize the chairman and ranking minority 
member of the subcommittee, acting 
jointly, to provide to the special coun- 
sel records of the subcommittee’s in- 
vestigation into the handling of the 
computer contract between INSLAW, 
Inc., and the Department of Justice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution (S. Res. 302) was 
agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The resolution, with its preamble, is 
as follows: 

S. RES. 302 

Whereas, the Permanent Subcommittee on 
Investigations of the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs has conducted an investiga- 
tion of allegations concerning the Depart- 
ment of Justice’s handling of a contract be- 
tween the Department and INSLAW, Inc., for 
computer software; 

Whereas, Special Counsel Nicholas J. Bua, 
appointed by the Attorney General to inves- 
tigate allegations made by INSLAW, Inc., 
against the Department of Justice, has re- 
quested access to records of the Subcommit- 
tee’s investigation; 

Whereas, by the privileges of the Senate of 
the Untied States and rule XI of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, no evidence under 
the control or in the possession of the Senate 
can, by administrative or judicial process, be 
taken from such control or possession but by 
permission of the Senate; 

Whereas, when it appears that evidence 
under the control or in the possession of the 
Senate is needed for the promotion of jus- 
tice, the Senate will take such action as will 
promote the ends of justice consistent with 
the privileges of the Senate: Now, therefore, 
be it 
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Resolved, That the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations of the Commit- 
tee on Governmental Affairs, acting jointly, 
are authorized to provide to Special Counsel 
Nicholas J. Bua records of the subcommit- 
tee's investigation of allegations regarding 
the computer systems contract between the 
Department of Justice and INSLAW, Inc. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote. 

Mr. LOTT. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


—— — 


AUTHORIZING USE OF EAST 
FRONT PARKING LOT OF THE 
CAPITOL FOR A NASA EXHIBIT 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Senate proceed 
to the immediate consideration of Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution 123, regard- 
ing the use of the east front parking 
lot by NASA for an exhibit, submitted 
earlier today by Senator HEFLIN; that 
the concurrent resolution be agreed to, 
and that the motion to reconsider be 
laid upon the table, further that any 
statements appear in the RECORD at 
the appropriate place. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

So the concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 123) was agreed to, as follows: 


S. Con. RES. 123 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration is au- 
thorized to use the East Front parking lot of 
the Capitol for an exhibit during the period 
beginning on June 1, 1992 and ending June 5, 
1992. The Architect of the Capitol and the 
Capitol Police Board shall take such action 
as may be necessary with respect to the 
physical preparations and security for the 
exhibit. 


GOLDEN GATE NATIONAL 
RECREATION AREA ADDITION ACT 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask that 
the Chair lay before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives 
on S. 870. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the House of Representatives: 

Resolved, That the bill from the Senate (S. 
870) entitled An Act to authorize inclusion 
of a tract of land in the Golden Gate Na- 
tional Recreation Area, California“, do pass 
with the following amendment: 

Stike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the Golden Gate 
National Recreation Area Addition Act of 
1992”. 

SEC. 2. ACQUISITION AND ADDITION TO GOLDEN 
GATE NATIONAL RECREATION AREA. 

(a) ACQUISITION.—The Secretary of the In- 
terior is authorized to acquire by donation 
or purchase with donated or appropriated 
funds approximately 1,232 acres of land in 
San Mateo County, California, known gen- 
erally as the Phleger property, as generally 
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depicted on the map entitled 1991 Addi- 
tion to Golden Gate National Recreation 
Area (Phleger Estate)“ and numbered 
GGNRA641/40062. The Federal share of the ac- 
quisition of the lands acquired pursuant to 
this Act may not exceed 50 percent of the 
purchase price of such lands. 

(b) BOUNDARY REVISION.—(1) Section 2(a) of 
the Act entitled “An Act to establish the 
Golden Gate National Recreation Area in the 
State of California, and for other purposes“ 
(16 U.S.C. 460bb-1(a)) is amended by adding at 
the end the following: The recreation area 
shall also include those lands acquired pur- 
suant to the Golden Gate National Recre- 
ation Area Addition Act of 1992.“ 

(2) Upon acquisition of the land under sub- 
section (a) and after publication of notice in 
the Federal Register, the Secretary shall— 

(A) revise the boundary of Golden Gate Na- 
tional Recreation Area to reflect the inclu- 
sion of such land; and 

(B) prepare and make available a map dis- 
playing such boundary revision in accord- 
ance with section 2(b) of such Act (16 U.S.C. 
460bb-1(b)). 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the House 
amendment to the Senate bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote. 

Mr. LOTT. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF SETTLE- 
MENT BETWEEN THE PUEBLO DE 
COCHITI AND THE CORPS OF EN- 
GINEERS 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Senate proceed 
to the immediate consideration of Cal- 
endar No. 449, S. 2245, authorizing funds 
for the implementation of settlement 
agreements; that the bill be deemed 
read a third time, passed; that the mo- 
tion to reconsider be laid upon the 
table; that any statements on this item 
appear at the appropriate place in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the requests are granted. 

So the bill (S. 2245) was deemed read 
a third time, and passed, as follows: 

S. 2245 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. GENERAL AUTHORIZATION. 

The Secretary of the Interior and the Sec- 
retary of the Army are authorized and di- 
rected to implement the settlement agree- 
ment negotiated under the authority of Pub- 
lic Law 100-202 by the Pueblo de Cochiti of 
New Mexico, a federally recognized Indian 
Tribe, and the United States Army Corps of 
Engineers, as set forth in the report of the 
Corps of Engineers entitled Report on In- 
vestigations, Wet Field Solution“, dated 
July 24, 1990, addressing seepage problems at 
the Cochiti Dam on tribal lands. 

SEC. 2. DUTIES OF THE SECRETARY OF THE INTE- 
RIOR. 

In accordance with the settlement agree- 
ment and pursuant to the trust relationship 
between the United States Government and 
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the Pueblo de Cochiti of New Mexico, upon 
completion of construction of the drainage 
system, the Secretary of the Interior, acting 
through the Bureau of Indian Affairs, shall 
be responsible for its maintenance, repair, 
and replacement, as provided in the settle- 
ment agreement. 
SEC. 3. DUTIES OF THE SECRETARY OF THE 
ARMY. 


In accordance with the settlement agree- 
ment, the Secretary of the Army is author- 
ized and directed to construct the under- 
ground drainage system necessary to correct 
the high ground water problem at the Pueblo 
de Cochiti and to carry out all other provi- 
sions of the settlement agreement, except 
those specifically assigned to the Secretary 
of the Interior under the provisions of this 
Act. 

SEC. 4. APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED. 

There are authorized to be appropriated 
such sums as are necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this Act, and the settlement 
agreement. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BINGAMAN). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION ON 
THE BUDGET, FISCAL YEAR 
1992—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I submit 
a report of the committee of con- 
ference on House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 287 and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the concurrent 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 287) setting forth the 
congressional budget for the United States 
Government for the fiscal years 1993, 1994, 
1995, 1996, and 1997 having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 
this report, signed by a majority of the con- 
ferees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senate will proceed to 
the consideration of the conference re- 


port. 

(The conference report is printed in 
the House proceedings of the RECORD of 
May 20, 1992.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota is recognized. 

Mr. WELLSTONE. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is not a sufficient second. 

Mr. WELLSTONE. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 
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The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the staff of 
the Committee on the Budget and its 
members be allowed to remain on the 
floor during Senate consideration of 
House Concurrent Resolution 287. I 
send to the desk a list of those staff. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the presence 
and use of small electronic calculators 
be permitted on the floor of the Senate 
during consideration of House Concur- 
rent Resolution 287. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The time for debate on this con- 
ference report is limited to 10 hours 
equally divided. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator may proceed. 

Mr. SASSER. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, the conference report 
that we bring back to the Senate today 
is a necessary compromise. It contains 
all of the deficit reductions that are 
achievable in this year of recession and 
what we hope is the aftermath of the 
recession. It effectively moderates be- 
tween the House- and Senate-passed 
budget resolutions and it allows us to 
proceed with our legislative business 
under the discipline of the budget 
points of order. 

Senate conferees reported this con- 
ference report out with bipartisan sup- 
port, I am pleased to inform my col- 
leagues; two of the three Republican 
conferees voted for it, including the 
distinguished ranking member of the 
Senate Budget Committee, Senator Do- 
MENICI. All of the Democratic conferees 
joined with them. 

Without belaboring the matter, let 
me briefly take Senators through the 
prominent features of the report. 

On the subject of deficit reduction, it 
achieves $14 billion in budget authority 
savings. It reduces the deficit by nearly 
$10 billion in outlays for fiscal year 
1993. And I do believe, Mr. President, 
that is about all that the economic sys- 
tem will bear at a time when the econ- 
omy continues to be very soft and 
there is not clear and absolutely con- 
vincing evidence that the recession is 
now behind us. 

It also, I think, makes an equitable 
split between the House and Senate 
cuts in defense. It is my view that the 
number in defense spending is still too 
high and in the view of a number of 
other Senators it is too low. 

But what we have done in this par- 
ticular instance is simply a com- 
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promise between the House defense 
number, which was lower than that of 
the Senate, and the Senate number. 

It achieves $2 billion, this conference 
report does, in savings on the so-called 
mandatory or entitlement side. It 
achieves $200 million in international 
savings and it recommends efficiencies 
in general government. 

Virtually every area of the budget is 
constrained and in my view that is the 
only suitable approach this year. 

As all of my colleagues know, our 
military budget is one of the larger bri- 
ars along the pathway to this con- 
ference report. Many of us would have 
liked, as I said earlier, more savings 
from the Pentagon. Some Senators 
wanted less. But the conference report 
is, in the final analysis, a compromise. 
It is a compromise that does begin at 
least in some small measure to respond 
to the radical change in the world, to 
the declining threat to our national se- 
curity, and to the increased emphasis 
on our domestic economy. It gives us a 
reasonable budget authority, a ratio to 
the outlay figure, and a budget author- 
ity cut that prepares the way for the 
outyears. 

Again, I’m not satisfied with it per- 
sonally. I fought for larger and deeper 
cuts. But I think the number we have 
agreed to in conference represents a le- 
gitimate mediation between those who 
want to act quickly and those who 
would prefer greater caution. 

On the other side is the contention 
over the so-called entitlements. We 
have not yet confronted the problem of 
mandatory spending growth. Frankly, 
we have not yet even begun to confront 
it. To do that, I think we are going to 
have to dig deeply into the health care 
crisis. 

Senator DOMENICI I think did us a 
service by engaging the entitlement 
debate earlier this year. We had a good 
debate and in some ways we agree, but 
in the main we still disagree on some 
items. I think that sooner or later we 
all know we have to confront the com- 
plex and difficult problem of entitle- 
ment growth and underlying that, of 
course, is the growth of the cost of 
health care. 

There may be Senators who want to 
vote against this conference report be- 
cause, to repeat a phrase, it does not do 
enough. In my view, that approach 
leads inevitably to frustration and im- 
mobility. Recent budget history has 
proven as much. 

But let me say to my colleagues that 
this budget resolution does not spend a 
single penny of taxpayers’ money. If 
Senators at the appropriate time want 
to propose other reductions they can 
do so when the appropriations bills 
come through; they can propose reduc- 
tions at that time. They can propose 
reductions when the authorization bills 
come through. And, frankly, I intend 
to propose some reductions when some 
of these authorizations and appropria- 
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tions bills come through here, It is an 
empty complaint that it does not do 
enough when there is real deficit reduc- 
tion to be had. 

In the name of not doing anything 
about the deficit, some would have us 
end up doing nothing at all and, of 
course, that makes no sense whatso- 
ever. 

Certainly more can be done and more 
should be done. But we must at least 
get the savings that are here in front of 
us today and not let these savings and 
these cuts elude us. 

Finally, we must have budgetary dis- 
cipline on the floor during consider- 
ation of appropriations bills and during 
consideration of the authorizing legis- 
lation that is coming at us this year. 

As Senators know, budget points of 
order are vital to containing spending 
that is not offset or spending that is 
not paid for. We have to have points of 
order to enforce aggregates on the ap- 
propriations bills because without 
those we simply cannot maintain the 
spending discipline which is so essen- 
tial. 

For that reason I would say to my 
colleagues if you are interested in con- 
trolling spending, you will want to 
vote for this budget resolution and you 
will want to have it in place. 

In that regard I would like to take 
just a moment to express my apprecia- 
tion to the distinguished ranking mem- 
ber of the Budget Committee, Senator 
DOMENICI, former chairman. It is never 
easy to put together a budget resolu- 
tion and I know that my friend from 
New Mexico is not altogether satisfied 
with this resolution just like I am not 
altogether satisfied with it. 

It would be easier for him to turn his 
back on this conference report and just 
say a pox on it and let others take the 
responsibility for the legislation here. 
But my friend has a commitment to 
budgetary discipline and to the orderly 
operation of this institution, and for 
that I think he is to be commended. I 
appreciate his help on this measure. 

Mr. President, Members of this body 
are well saturated with the budget. 
They have heard a lot about it. They 
have heard a lot about the budget proc- 
ess. They have heard more about the 
budget process than most of them want 
to hear. So I am not going to keep 
them here talking about this process or 
this conference report any longer than 
is absolutely imposed on us this 
evening. 

The sum of this conference report is 
that this provides discipline, it cuts 
spending, and it reduces the deficit. 
And for those reasons, there is simply, 
I think, no sound argument for not sup- 
porting it. The institution needs it. We 
have to have it in place to enforce our 
spending discipline here. And I will 
urge, at the appropriate time, all of our 
colleagues to vote for it. 

Mr. President, the distinguished 
ranking member is here. I know that 
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he will have some words to say here 
this evening, so let me yield now and 
relinquish the floor to him. 

Mr. DOMENICI addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Mexico is recognized. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve we ought to pass this resolution 
quickly. From looking around and 
talking to people around the Chamber 
and in the Halls, Mr. President, the 
only people that I talked to that want 
us to stay in long enough, they will not 
have to go to school tomorrow. They 
are beautiful young people. As much as 
I would like to accommodate them, I 
really hope that they go to school to- 
morrow. 

So I would like to finish. We have 
had a very hard 3 or 4 days, not only on 
the floor but in just looking at sched- 
ules. Senators have had committee 
hearings in abundance, and we are get- 
ting ready and gearing up for the ap- 
propriation process for the year. I 
think the sooner we give the Congress 
the blueprint for expenditures in de- 
fense and domestic expenditures and 
international, the better off we will be. 

Iam not here in an effort to pull the 
wool over anyone’s eyes. It is really 
devastating to stand before the Senate 
and say. Let us vote for a budget reso- 
lution because it does better on the 
deficit than this year.“ I mean, you 
have to get better. The deficit was so 
bad this year that it was almost in- 
credible. It will go down under this res- 
olution, assuming the economy contin- 
ues to improve, it will go down to $327 
billion. 

But, Mr. President, there are not 
very many Senators that really have a 
different game plan in terms of the def- 
icit. There are some who would like a 
little less or maybe even a lot less in 
defense. Maybe some would like some- 
what less in international. But for the 
most part, even those Senators would 
move that money from defense or 
international to domestic programs, or 
some would, looking at this, take some 
out of international and put it in de- 
fense. 

Well, none of that would change the 
deficit. So if the deficit is the concern, 
I say to all Senators, hopefully, we can 
dispose of this quickly. I do not really 
think there ought to be a rollcall 
vote—and I usually like rollcall votes 
because, frankly, I do not think any- 
thing has changed essentially in the 
budget resolution that we passed. So if 
there are Senators who voted no“ in 
the rollcall then, clearly they would 
vote “no” again, and we could record 
anyone that clearly wants their par- 
ticular position noted beyond this by 
even letting their vote be shown as 
tno” or “yes,” if they so desire. 

But, frankly, for those on my side of 
the aisle that supported this budget 
resolution before, I hope you support it 
again because, essentially, it is not 
very different. 
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First of all, there is a difference in 
defense spending because the House 
had less and we had more, and we es- 
sentially split the difference. And I can 
say here, the Secretary of Defense 
today answered that while they and the 
administration would have preferred 
the higher number, they certainly do 
not urge anyone to vote against this 
for the agreed-upon compromise num- 
ber, and they and the Congress will do 
the best they can with that number. 

On the domestic side, frankly, we 
were slightly lower than the House, 
and we went up to them, accepting it is 
clear that there is an excess of budget 
authority—program authority—in the 
domestic accounts, we really cannot 
use it because you have to use it for 
some program to spend some money. 

So what we have done in this resolu- 
tion, we have put all of the budget au- 
thority that the 5-year agreement pro- 
vided this year for domestic, which is 
more like the House number. But there 
is clear language, the appropriators 
agree, that $1 billion of that budget au- 
thority, which is what we tried to hold 
out, cannot be used for funding pro- 
grams into the next year by putting 
that program authority in late in the 
year and thus using it for programs in 
the next year. And so, with that, the 
Senator from New Mexico agreed to 
compromise and have this resolution 
before us. 

Mr. President, a few words about the 
reality of fiscal policy in our Nation. 
This is not real, but it is the best we 
are going to do this year. It is not real 
because its deficit is too high, and that 
is bad enough. But there is no plan to 
get it down in a manner that is believ- 
able by either the American people, 
American business, or American lend- 
ing institutions and those who buy and 
sell negotiable instruments such as 
bonds, which feed our industry with 
capital or permit our industry to bor- 
row to grow or buy down our debt and 
put that debt in the hands of individ- 
uals here or overseas. There is no com- 
mitment here. 

Because, Mr. President, it is patently 
clear that the only way to get the defi- 
cit down is to day that the mandatory 
expenditures of this Government, ex- 
clusive of Social Security because it 
does pay for itself, have to be brought 
under control. Or maybe I would say it 
another way. Health care is in the 
wind. Everybody is saying let us re- 
form it. Some are saying, let us make 
sure when we reform it that we cover 
more people and cover more things, 
more illnesses. 

Well, Mr. President, whichever and 
how much and to whom we are going to 
extend this health care of the Amer- 
ican health delivery system, the real 
fact is we cannot afford the system we 
have. Let me repeat it. We cannot af- 
ford the system we have. Anyone that 
looks at our budgets will conclude that 
the only way to get the Federal budget 
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under control, or, conversely, the only 
reason it is now out of control is be- 
cause health care costs, the major ones 
that are in our budgets, are out of con- 
trol. Medicaid, which does not cover 
even half of the poor in our country, is 
growing at 30 percent a year. We ought 
to cover more of the poor. But we can- 
not cover them with the current sys- 
tem. We have to do something different 
or the costs will cause this budget to 
be so far out of control in years to 
come that, frankly, this $327 billion for 
next year we would have to borrow 
from Ronald Reagan’s you ain't seen 
nothing yet,“ because some estimates 
say if you leave these things alone and 
just let them go, even if you reduce de- 
fense dramatically, you will have defi- 
cits in the neighborhood of $400 to $600 
to even $800 billion in 7 or 8 years. 

So, Mr. President, the way to start 
health care reform is to go out a couple 
of years in a budget and say, this is 
how much we have to spend and say to 
the reformers, change the programs 
enough, the delivery system enough, 
even if it is radical so as that we can 
deliver the health care in a reasonable 
manner covering things that we as a 
people think ought to be covered, but 
do it for a given amount of dollars. 

Now, Mr. President, we did try some- 
thing like that. Senator NUNN, Senator 
RUDMAN, Senator ROBB joined me and 
it was kind of short notice to the Sen- 
ate. In fact, my colleague from New 
Mexico, the occupant of the Chair, 
voted with us that day. I am sure he 
still wants to say he did. 

It is a very controversial issue. But 
we at least laid before the Senate an 
approach that said 2 years from now let 
us cap the mandatory expenditures and 
let us start down a road of getting 
those to all new people who are enti- 
tled to coverage—come in. But in a rea- 
sonable amount of time, let us get the 
program down to only an inflation add- 
on each year, and we still get the budg- 
et under control. 

There are all kinds of variations, but 
you have to look at that amount of 
money that you must save in those 
mandatory programs and you either 
have to do it by savings there, savings 
elsewhere, or new taxes. 

Frankly, that is not in this budget. 
This essentially is a budget that sets in 
place the numbers that were agreed 
upon 2% years ago by the U.S. Congress 
as part of the 5-year budget agreement. 
Senators voted for that then—some did 
not. But essentially this is carrying 
that out. 

If we need to tonight, and I hope we 
do not, we have done it in our prepared 
remarks and we have done it before, we 
can explain why the deficit is bigger 
than expected when that agreement 
was entered into. I can say essentially 
it is two things: We did not expect this 
long of a recession and, second, we had 
to put on budget all of the expenditures 
for the S&L bailout so the depositors 
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would all get their money. And we get 
charged for it all, even though in years 
down the line we will sell the assets 
and recoup. We have to chart it all to 
the debit line now. 

Mr. President, I congratulate the 
chairman on bringing this conference 
report to the Senate. 

Budget resolutions are easy to vote 
against. I understand when this con- 
ference agreement was before the other 
Chamber earlier today no Republican 
voted in favor. 

I can understand that sentiment. 
Quite frankly, and I know the chair- 
man must agree with me, this budget 
resolution does not do much to control 
the Federal deficit. 

To reiterate, as the chairman knows 
all too well, I along with Senators 
NUNN, ROBB, and RUDMAN attempted to 
amend this budget resolution when it 
was last before us by assuming a cap on 
mandatory spending. 

That proposal would have had a sig- 
nificant impact on the Federal deficit. 
But it failed on a fair vote. 

Having failed to cap mandatory 
spending programs—excluding Social 
Security, the resolution we passed 
back on April 10, was essentially the 
same as this conference agreement be- 
fore us this evening. 

I will, therefore, support the budget 
conference agreement with some res- 
ervations. 

This is the first $1.5 trillion spending 
plan in the country’s history. Spending 
is assumed to increase $45 billion be- 
tween 1992 and 1993 under the blueprint, 
while revenues are assumed to increase 
$86 billion over the same time period. 

Therefore, the deficit is assumed to 
decline under this budget resolution 
from about $370 billion this year to $327 
billion next year. 

I sure hope so. But as always, these 
estimates are based on an economic 
forecast that assumes the economy will 
continue to grow 3.6 percent next year. 

ESTABLISHES PROCEDURAL DISCIPLINE 

On the positive side, adoption of this 
conference agreement will allow the 
1993 appropriation and authorization 
process to proceed in an orderly man- 
ner. 

I know some of my colleagues may 
disagree: But adopting a budget resolu- 
tion will provide some discipline and 
order for completing our work this 
year. This is made even more impor- 
tant this year. This is made even more 
important in this politically charged 
confusing election year, with a short- 
ened legislative schedule. 

Following the Memorial Day recess, 
with the adoption of this resolution, 
the Appropriations Committee can 
begin allocating the spending assumed 
therein and begin the orderly process 
of reporting its 13 regular 1993 appro- 
priation bills. 

Further, the Senate Armed Services 
Committee can begin its difficult task 
of reporting an authorization bill with 
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the knowledge of the overall defense 
spending limits assumed in this resolu- 
tion. 

And finally on the positive side, this 
resolution continues the discipline of 
the much maligned 1990 budget agree- 
ment. The defense, international af- 
fairs, and domestic spending limits re- 
main in tack. 

But as is so often the case in con- 
ferences, the outcome never satisfies 
all the participants. 

This conference agreement is no dif- 
ferent. 

COMPROMISE ON DEFENSE 

Realistically, the only major issue in 
the conference was the aggregate level 
of defense spending for the upcoming 
fiscal year. 

The President’s request, the Senate 
and House passed budget resolutions 
all assumed significant reductions in 
defense spending. 

However, the House would have re- 
duced defense spending below the budg- 
et agreement’s 1993 cap level by $14 bil- 
lion—nearly $6 billion more than the 
President and Senate passed assump- 
tions. 

In the spirit of compromise, the con- 
ference simply split the difference. And 
obviously some, such as myself, would 
have preferred the higher number while 
others the lower. 

But it is an acceptable number and 
one that I believe the President and 
the Armed Services Committees will 
find permits an orderly defense build 
down without harming our national se- 
curity and permitting an orderly tran- 
sition of our military men and women 
into nonmilitary jobs. 

But I must remind the Senate and 
the White House, that to make the 
budget resolution’s 1993 defense num- 
ber real and avoid additional problems 
in the transition, the rescission bill 
just acted upon that reduces 1992 de- 
fense spending $7.2 billion in budget au- 
thority and $2.5 billion in outlays must 
become law. 

Without the rescission bill, meeting 
the budget resolution’s 1993 defense 
number could prove extremely difficult 
for the defense authorizers and appro- 
priators when they begin their work 
following the Memorial Day recess. 

DOES NOT ALLOW FOR DELAYED OBLIGATIONS 

The conference agreement assumes 
funding for domestic discretionary pro- 
grams at the 1993 cap level. 

Here again a compromise was 
reached. The Senate-passed budget res- 
olution assumed funding for discre- 
tionary spending $3.9 billion below the 
cap, the House assumed spending at the 


cap. 

I reluctantly agreed to the higher 
House figure with strong wording in 
the resolution, that makes it clear that 
the appropriators will not simply use 
up their budget authority allocation by 
delaying obligations. 

Last year the appropriations bills in- 
cluded delayed obligations to totaling 
nearly $4.1 billion. 
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The distinguished chairman of. the 
Appropriations Committee agrees with 
me that delayed obligations should not 
be the order of the day, and that if the 
committee cannot use the allocated 
budget authority without relying on 
delayed obligations, the budget author- 
ity assumed in this budget resolution 
will not be used. 

JOB STILL BIG 

In closing, let me point out that this 
budget resolution assumes a defense 
spending path that is essentially the 
President’s 5-year path. 

Further, it assumes that over the 
next 5 years, the deficit will be reduced 
$12 billion more than the President’s 
budget submission last January. 

But even with these assumptions, the 
deficit over the next 5 years remains 
far too high. Even under this resolu- 
tion the deficit averages well over $200 
billion a year. 

And there is language in this budget 
resolution that says the Senate will 
vote on a balanced-budget amendment 
on or before July 2. 

What an auspicious time to be con- 
sidering this budget resolution. 

Let us not kid anybody. This budget 
resolution does nothing to seriously 
meet the goal of a balanced budget. 

When we return from this Memorial 
Day recess we will begin the real fiscal 
policy debate of the 102d Congress—an 
amendment to the Constitution to bal- 
ance the budget. 

I want to again thank the chairman 
for his kind words and congratulate 
him for bringing a conference report 
back to the Senate. It is not easy. It is 
always an ordeal, and when you get one 
here on a budget it shows some diligent 
work and I am pleased to be a part of 
it, helping to get this here so this year 
we will spend up against this and we 
will not spend any more. We will not 
spend any more unless—unless we start 
deciding we are going to declare emer- 
gencies every 3 or 4 months. 

Then, of course, if the President 
agrees, we do not have to pay for those 
kinds of things. We can add them to 
this deficit. I hope we do as little of 
that as possible and I hope, sooner 
rather than later—sooner rather than 
later—we will take a real opportunity 
to set the fiscal policy of the country 
straight. 

I do admit it will take Presidential 
leadership, and it will take the can- 
didates this year for President, as I see 
it. They ought to have to decide and 
tell the American people how they are 
going to fix this deficit, how they are 
going to recommend it, how they are 
going to lead us in an effort to do it. 

It will not be done with these funny, 
fancy words, waste, fraud, and abuse,“ 
$180 billion. 

Those of us who work on this know if 
it was that easy we would have already 
done those things. That is not easy— 
one Senator’s waste is another man’s 
Tennessee Valley Authority. That is in 
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somebody’s list of waste, and so on for 
many, many things in the Federal 
budget. 


So, Mr. President, with that I am 
very hopeful we can resolve this issue 
quickly. I, myself, hope we do not have 
to have a recorded vote. But if we do, 
then it seems to me we ought to get on 
with it as soon as possible. 


I yield the floor at this time. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee is recognized. 


CORRECTION TO SENATE COMMITTEE BUDGET 
AUTHORITY AND OUTLAY ALLOCATIONS 


Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, there is 
an inadvertent error here that needs to 
be corrected. The allocation of budget 
authority outlays in the joint state- 
ment of managers accompanying the 
conference report inadvertently allo- 
cates funds to the Senate Environment 
and Public Works Committee that 
should be allocated to the Senate Com- 
merce, Science, and Transportation 
Committee. 


This error does not affect the totals 
or functional allocations in the resolu- 
tion, and I have discussed this matter 
with the distinguished ranking member 
of the Budget Committee. In order to 
correct that error on his and my be- 
half, I ask unanimous consent that two 
tables, to correct this error, be printed 
in the RECORD at this point and that 
these corrected tables be treated, for 
all purposes, as if they replaced the 
corresponding tables that appear in the 
statement of the managers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


The corrected tables follow: 


SENATE COMMITTEE BUDGET AUTHORITY AND OUTLAY AL- 
LOCATIONS PURSUANT TO SECTIONS 302 AND 602 OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET ACT BUDGET YEAR 
TOTAL: 1993 


[in millions of dollars} 
Direct spending jurisdiction Entitiements funded 
— in wien AAi- 
f ns 
Committee Budget av- 9 =o 
authority utlays 
Sopron Ue 753,429 N 
and forest 13,063 12,531 15,646 6,502 
Semces 37,775 SHER NERO de, 
Banking, Housi 
and Urban Affairs 73.77 A ieee tee 
ind Transportation 2.484 130 512 509 
1,372 1,326 60 60 
23, 2,076 — — 
514.516 512,140 121.007 120.730 
11,441 AID — ses 
49, 48,030 250 250 
3,165 2,916 170 169 
6,480 6,398 3.856 4,422 
46 17 
Veterans Mais 1.589 1514 
i airs 500 497 
Small Business 251 -351 
ittees — 247,156 23/936 GANS 
1,246,400 1.238.500 159,547 150,554 
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SENATE COMMITTEE BUDGET AUTHORITY AND OUTLAY AL- 
LOCATIONS PURSUANT TO SECTION 602 OF THE CON- 
GRESSIONAL BUDGET ACT 5 YR TOTAL: 1993-97 

fin millions of dollars) 


Entitlements tunded 


Direct spending juris- 
diction in annual appropria- 
tions 


Committee 


Outlays Budget 
authority 


Outlays 


Budget 
authority 


45,526 
204.803 


27 
578 
Business rennen 
Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 


Mr. SASSER. I yield such time to the 
Senator from Minnesota as he might 
consume. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota is recognized. 

Mr. WELLSTONE. Mr. President, I 
will just take a few moments because I 
have no desire to delay this process or 
to keep my colleagues here. 

There is much I could say about the 
budget resolution, the substance of it, 
and I will not tonight. I think we have 
debated that. I just want to be clear 
that there are many people here I deep- 
ly respect and enjoy working with. I 
love my job. I love being here in the 
Senate. I am not trying to hold up the 
process. But I do feel very strongly 
that we should have a record vote. 

I think that is what representative 
democracy is all about. We worked on 
this budget resolution. It is supposed 
to be real and important. It is supposed 
to be the document that lays out the 
blueprint, our priorities, where we 
spend our money. 

I think each and every Senator ought 
to be personally accountable for the 
vote. I do not think it is good for the 
Senate to voice vote these kinds of 
questions. I did not think it was good 
for us to voice vote on a $25 billion in- 
fusion of capital on the RTC. And that 
is the only reason I am calling for a 
record vote. I just want to make that 
clear. 

Mr. President, I would like to ask for 
the yeas and nays when I can. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 


nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is not a sufficient second. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
rise in strong opposition to the con- 
ference report on the budget resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. President, the American people 
are upset, angry, and frustrated. They 
fear for their own futures. And they 
fear for the future of our Nation. 

They see unemployment lines 
stretching for blocks. Cities descending 
into chaos. Crime on the rise. Our 
roads and bridges crumbling. And more 
and more people without a home, living 
a day to day struggle on the streets. 

Mr. President, it is time for a change. 
It’s time for dramatic, fundamental 
c . 
The status quo just will not cut it. 
We simply have to shift the priorities 
of this Nation and attack these domes- 
tic problems head on. 

Unfortunately, Mr. President, to 
many Americans, the current political 
system seems unable to produce the 
goods. 

The American people see our na- 
tional leadership as stuck in a rut. Un- 
able to accept real change. Unable, for 
that matter, to act at all. 

There are plenty of excuses, Mr. 
President. And some even have some 
validity. 

Yes, it is tough to solve problems 
given the budget deficit. 

Yes, it is hard to reach agreement 
when the President and the Congress 
are controlled by different parties. 

Yes, there are still a few hot spots in 
the world to worry about. 

But, Mr. President, the American 
people do not want to hear excuses. 
They want to see change, real change. 
They want us to fundamentally shift 
priorities and focus on America’s needs 
and America’s problems. 

The message from the American peo- 
ple is this: 

Just do it. 

Do not talk about it. Do not hold a 
press conference about it. 

Do not promise to do it. 

Just do it. And do it now. 

Unfortunately, Mr. President, if any- 
one needed evidence of the poverty of 
our national politics, this conference 
report could be exhibit 1. 

This, Mr. President, is a status quo 
budget. Its priorities are the priorities 
of the past. Its vision of the future is a 
vision of yesterday. 

In a nutshell, the budget resolution 
continues enormous Pentagon spend- 
ing. And yet it turns its back on the 
needs here at home. 

It is the 1980's all over again. 

Mr. President, lets get some histori- 
cal perspective on defense spending. 
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According to the Budget Committee, 
the average peacetime level of defense 
spending during the cold war was 236.6 
billion in 1993 dollars; $236.6 billion. 
The budget resolution before us pro- 
poses to spend about $290 billion on de- 
fense. In other words, we would be 
spending roughly $50 billion over the 
cold war levels. 

And yet, in case someone forgot to 
notice, the cold war is over. 

Our European allies and Japan are 
beating our pants off in the market- 
place. Meanwhile, we continue to pay 
for a far reaching defense umbrella 
they can afford to pay for, and should 
pay for. 

The huge military budgets of recent 
years are a luxury we cannot afford, 
Mr. President. Many of our military al- 
lies are our economic competitors. Let 
them pay for their own defense. Our 
fiscal constraints, and our needs here 
at home, are too great. 

We need to invest more in our phys- 
ical and human infrastructure. In our 
roads and bridges. In our cities. And in 
our children. 

In fact, the litany of domestic needs 
is long. From health care to day care. 
From housing to environmental protec- 
tion. From research and development 
to drug treatment. 

Mr. President, we will never meet 
any of these needs if we continue to 
spend billions of dollars on outdated 
weapons systems, and on the security 
of our economic competitors. 

We really do need to shake things up. 

And this budget resolution does not 
do it. At bottom, it is just more of the 
same: wasteful defense spending and 
underinvestment in America. It is just 
unacceptable. 

I should make it clear, Mr. President, 
that my criticism of this budget reso- 
lution is not in any way directed at the 
distinguished chairman of the Budget 
Committee, or any of the other con- 
ferees. 

In fact, Senator SASSER has been a 
real leader in the effort to shift na- 
tional priorities, and I thank him for 
that. 

Unfortunately, Senator SASSER and 
the other Members of the Senate who 
understand the need for change, have 
been stymied. Stymied by this admin- 
istration and its allies here in the Con- 
gress. The fact is, President Bush re- 
mains more committed to defense 
spending than to any other element of 
the budget. The Pentagon is his top 
priority, and the top priority of his col- 
leagues here on the Hill. As long as 
that is true, the forces for change will 
continue to be outgunned. And the 
American people will continue to be 
the losers. 

It is frustrating, Mr. President. It is 
not right. And it just makes you won- 
der. 

What will it take before we reshape 
our Nation’s priorities? 

An even longer recession? A depres- 
sion? Riots in all our cities? 
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Maybe so, Mr. President. Or maybe 
we will be lucky. Maybe all it will take 
is an election. 

In any case, Mr. President, I stand 
here to say this: we can do better. We 
must do better. The American people 
are not going to put up with anything 
less. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I rise 
in opposition to the Budget Resolution 
now before us. This budget simply con- 
tinues the policies adopted in 1990—too 
much defense spending, no real entitle- 
ment reform, no allowances for needed 
investments in our people and no real 
long term deficit reduction. 

The budget summit agreement of 1990 
locked in budget choices for up to 5 
years. In October 1990, I said that I did 
not believe those long-term choices 
were well thought out. I did not believe 
they reflected the priorities of Amer- 
ican families, and I did not believe 
they gave sufficient flexibility to re- 
spond to crises as they emerge. Mr. 
President, I still believe this to be the 
case. This budget does not enable us to 
pursue our real priorities. 

We all know that we need to reorder 
priorities. But it also seems that no 
one in this election year wants to 
make the tough choices that are nec- 
essary. If not this year, I hope that we 
will be in a position to return to fiscal 
sanity next year. 

Mr. SANFORD. Mr. President, we are 
here today considering a budget resolu- 
tion that will add $444 billion, nearly 
one-half trillion dollars, to the Federal 
debt in fiscal year 1993. The good news 
in this is that $444 billion is consider- 
ably less than what the President’s 
budget proposed to add to the Federal 
debt. This resolution is $20 billion 
below the $464 billion the President 
proposed to add to the debt. This budg- 
et resolution more than meets the ex- 
pectation presented earlier this year by 
the President, and I want to talk about 
this expectation factor briefly. 

Mr. President, last month I spon- 
sored a program developed by the Com- 
mittee for a Responsible Federal Budg- 
et called an exercise in hard choices. 
North Carolina participants in this 
event were presented with a challenge 
to go beyond the minimum required by 
the 1990 budget agreement. The chal- 
lenge was to balance the Federal Budg- 
et. 

Most of the participants set bal- 
ancing the Federal Budget as their goal 
and succeeded. Had they not been of- 
fered that goal—been presented with 
that expectation—they too may have 
added nearly one-half trillion dollars 
to the debt in fiscal year 1993. 

Nothing at all now prevents the 
President from proposing a balanced 
budget—from presenting that goal, 
that challenge to Congress. If the 
President indeed presented a balanced 
budget, or even a realistic path to an 
honest balanced budget, Congress 
would follow his lead. History shows 
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that to be the case, and I think this is 
important. 

I want to commend Congress for 
clearly displaying this budget resolu- 
tion, the amount that will be added to 
the Federal debt because of this budget 
resolution. I wish the President would 
see the wisdom in providing these num- 
bers in his budget proposals for the 
press to report and the public to see 
and understand. Instead the President 
has played games with deficit numbers 
that do not come close to reflecting an- 
nual increases in debt. I am very 
pleased that the House and Senate now 
provide this honest information in con- 
gressional budget resolutions and no 
longer tried to hide it. 

Mr. President, I cannot support a 
budget resolution that is modeled on 
such a detrimental expectation to add 
nearly one-half trillion dollars to the 
debt in 1 year. I cannot support a budg- 
et resolution that adds more of the 
Federal debt in one year than was 
added during the collective administra- 
tions of Truman, Eisenhower, Kennedy, 
Johnson, and Nixon. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
commend the distinguished chairman 
of the Budget Committee, Senator SAs- 
SER, and the ranking member of the 
Budget Committee, Senator DOMENICI, 
for their diligent efforts in moving for- 
ward in the budget process and for pre- 
senting to the Senate for consideration 
a conference report on the first budget 
resolution. 

I encourage our colleagues to support 
the resolution. I believe that this is a 
fair and balanced resolution, one that 
deserves the support of the Senate. It 
is not one which I personally would 
have written in every respect, if I were 
the sole author. 

But I believe that it is imperative 
that we act. As everyone in the Senate 
knows, we are not now acting on legis- 
lation. The budget resolution is not 
presented to the President pursuant to 
the Constitution for signature and en- 
actment into law. It is an internal con- 
gressional document which establishes 
the aggregate levels of expenditure and 
which is essential to our proceeding to 
the appropriations process. 

Mr. President, I think the most effec- 
tive argument I can make now is that 
we want to end this legislative session 
as early as we can in October, as close 
to the end of the fiscal year as possible. 
The trigger which enables us to start 
the appropriations process is this reso- 
lution. If Senators want to be in ses- 
sion in October, want to be in session 
in November, of course they can retard 
the commencement of that process 
which would make it inevitable that 
we cannot meet our target of action 
prior to the end of the fiscal year. So 
we have to adopt a resolution before we 
go into recess, and I encourage my col- 
leagues to join in supporting this reso- 
lution. 

Mr. President, I yield to the distin- 
guished Republican leader. 
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Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, let me un- 
derscore what the majority leader said. 
Budget resolutions are always trouble- 
some, not very popular, and you can 
find ways to vote for them or against 
them. 

I think the majority leader has indi- 
cated this is not legislation but it will 
start the appropriations process. I 
think it is time we get on to the appro- 
priations process. I intend to vote for 
the conference report. I am convinced 
that my colleague from New Mexico, 
Senator DOMENICI, and my colleague 
from Tennessee, Senator SASSER, have 
done the best job they could in con- 
ference. I want to get on with it. 

I just ask the majority leader a ques- 
tion. If in fact the budget conference 
report is defeated, would it be the in- 
tention of the majority leader to move 
to reconsider and have that vote then 
tomorrow? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, that 
is my intention. We must adopt a budg- 
et resolution conference report prior to 
going on recess. So Senators should be 
aware that if this conference report is 
defeated, then I will enter a motion to 
reconsider and it seems to me then the 
only alternative we will have will be to 
discontinue Senate action for a period 
of time, either for the remainder of the 
evening and then attempt to come 
back tomorrow to adopt it at that 
time. We just have to adopt this con- 
ference report. If we do not adopt it to- 
night, we will be in session and voting 
tomorrow in an effort to adopt it then. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee is recognized. 

Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, if the 
majority leader will yield for just a 
minute, I want to commend the major- 
ity leader for taking that attitude be- 
cause it is absolutely critical that this 
budget conference report be adopted. 
We are right up against the deadline. If 
it is not passed then we are in the pos- 
ture of where we will not be able to 
move forward in the orderly course of 
business with the appropriations bills. 

So the adoption of this budget con- 
ference report is a condition precedent 
to moving forward later on with the 
appropriations bill. So I want to com- 
mend the majority leader for taking 
the attitude that we have to adopt this 
before we leave it simply must be done. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, let 
me restate the situation so there can 
be no misunderstanding. If we adopt 
this conference report, which I hope we 
will, there will be no further votes this 
evening. The Senate will not be in ses- 
sion tomorrow and we will return to 
session on June 1; that is, we will re- 
cess or adjourn for the Memorial Day 
recess. If we cannot adopt this budget 
resolution this evening, then we will 
have to come back tomorrow and vote 
and try to adopt it at that time. So I 
hope my colleagues will consider that 
as they contemplate their votes on this 
matter. 
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Does the Senator from Minnesota 
still require that the yeas and nays be 
ordered? 

Mr. WELLSTONE. Yes, and again I 
thank the majority leader. I do not 
wish to inconvenience other Senators. I 
do feel strongly we should have a re- 
corded vote. I do ask for the yeas and 


nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do the 
leaders yield back the remaining time? 
Mr. DOMENICI addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, when 
the Senate considered this concurrent 
resolution last month, the Senator 
from California [Mr. SEYMOUR] offered 
an amendment that was adopted to re- 
duce discretionary funding for the leg- 
islative branch by 25 percent over the 
next 2 years. 

As I believe the Senator knows, that 
was an assumption, it was not binding 
legislation. If the specific assumption 
were to take form as the Senator de- 
sires, that assumption would have to 
be incorporated into the legislative 
branch appropriations bill for fiscal 
year 1993 when it is considered later 
this year. 

While the final conference agreement 
on the 1993 budget resolution did not 
specifically assume the Senator’s sav- 
ings in the legislative branch, it did 
nonetheless, include nearly $3.1 billion 
in unspecified efficiency and manage- 
ment domestic discretionary savings 
Government wide. Clearly, one option 
the Appropriations Committee may 
consider in meeting that unspecified 
savings assumptions could be reduc- 
tions in the legislative branch funding. 

I conclude that since the Senator’s 
assumption was about $450 million in 
1993 legislative branch savings, and 
since the budget resolution assumes 
unspecified savings of nearly $3.1 bil- 
lion, then clearly the Senator’s pro- 
posal may actually become necessary. 

Mr. SEYMOUR. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s statement. This is a complex 
process. But I think I understand that 
while my specific amendment was not 
assumed in the final conference agree- 
ment, unspecified savings from Govern- 
ment management and efficiency far 
exceed what my amendment would 
have created. 

So if the Appropriations Committee 
does not do something like my amend- 
ment in their bills later this year, they 
will have trouble meeting their tar- 
gets. I, therefore, place the Appropria- 
tions Committee leadership on notice, 
that I will be happy to help them 
achieve their savings when the legisla- 
tive branch appropriations bill is be- 
fore us later this summer by offering 


my amendment again. 
Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, the 
fiscal year 1993 budget resolution in- 
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cludes an adjustment under the discre- 
tionary cap totals to account for esti- 
mating differences between OMB and 
CBO. A similar adjustment was em- 
ployed in the fiscal year 1992 budget 
resolution and included in the CBO 
scoring of fiscal year 1992 appropria- 
tions bills. 

This adjustment is necessary to pro- 
vide consistency between OMB and 
CBO scorings of appropriations bills. 
The proposed adjustment totals $1.85 
billion in outlays—$1.3 billion for de- 
fense, $0.25 billion for international, 
and $0.3 billion for domestic. 

Basically, if OMB and CBO were to 
score the President’s request, the CBO 
scoring would be almost $2 billion high- 
er, due to technical estimating dif- 
ferences for spendout rates and outlays 
prior. 

Because the Budget Enforcement Act 
discretionary sequester provisions 
mandate OMB scoring, CBO scoring is 
essentially irrelevant in determining 
whether or not a bill breaches the dis- 
cretionary ceilings. 

However, because of the need for 
timely scorekeeping information for 
consideration of appropriations bills, 
we in the Congress cannot always wait 
for OMB scoring. The proposed adjust- 
ment allows the Budget and Appropria- 
tions Committees to use CBO scoring 
as a proxy for OMB. 

For example, this adjustment will 
allow us to fund up to $291 billion in de- 
fense discretionary outlays, very close 
to the $292 billion originally requested 
by the President. 

Once the fiscal year 1993 budget reso- 
lution is agreed to, CBO. uses the eco- 
nomic and technical assumptions con- 
tained therein to set up the 
scorekeeping base for the fiscal year. 
The adjustment will be distributed by 
category among the appropriations 
subcommittees. 

‘TREATMENT OF MEDICARE HOSPITAL INSURANCE 

The conference report on the budget 
resolution makes no changes in the 
treatment of Medicare: hospital insur- 
ance under our budget enforcement 
rules. 

This is consistent with the intent of 
the 1990 budget agreement and reflects 
the reality of our fiscal situation. As 
the majority leader and others have 
noted, if we are ever to get control of 
the Federal budget deficit, we must 
slow the growth of health care costs, 
including Medicare costs. Medicare is 
part of our health care cost problems, 
and it must be part of a comprehensive 
solution. Attempts to isolate the Medi- 
care Program will only hinder efforts 
to enact meaningful reforms for health 
care cost control. 

I would note that many on the other 
side of the aisle advocate single-payer 
health reform plans which typically 
proposed subsuming Medicare in a larg- 
er national health insurance plan. 
Breaking Medicare off from other Fed- 
eral health programs will only make it 
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more difficult to consider such an ap- 
proach. 

MAXIMUM DEFICIT AMOUNT AND AGGREGATES 

Section 10 of this conference report 
on the budget resolution provides that 
an appropriations bill will not be sub- 
ject to a section 311 point of order or a 
section 605 point of order if the Appro- 
priations Committee lives within its 
allocation. Although I understand the 
concern that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee should not be subject to the 
failure of other committees to achieve 
savings, I think the Congress should 
adopt binding levels for revenues, out- 
lays, and deficits without these types 
of exemptions. While I support this res- 
olution, I find this provision troubling. 
It should not serve as a model for fu- 
ture budget resolutions. 

The Senate-passed budget resolution 
closed an inadvertent loophole in the 
maximum deficit amount, which cur- 
rently allows legislation to exceed the 
maximum deficit amount with a simple 
majority waiver. The Senate resolution 
would have required a 60-vote margin 
as was intended. It is unfortunate the 
conferees did not include this provision 
in the final resolution particularly 
viewing the concern about deficit 
spending. 

Mr. President, I would like to say for 
the Members on our side, Senator DOLE 
indicated on the previous resolution 
before we went to conference that he 
supports this, I can report the adminis- 
tration today told us they support the 
defense numbers. We went between the 
House and the Senate almost halfway. 
The numbers are, as Secretary Cheney 
said, satisfactory. They would prefer 
others but these are satisfactory. For 
those who are worried about deficits 
and deficits have not changed, because 
when we adjust among the accounts, it 
is about where it was. I hope my col- 
leagues support the conference report. 
I yield back my time. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. SASSER. I yield the distin- 
guished President pro tempore such 
time as he may consume. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, it is imper- 
ative that this conference report be 
adopted. If it is adopted, the staff of 
the Appropriations Committee can 
begin its work during the ensuing 
week. First, we have to make alloca- 
tions for the subcommittees. This 
takes time. 

Now if the conference report is not 
adopted, this means that the Senate 
cannot proceed with appropriations 
bill, but that the House in due time can 
and that when the Senate does bring up 
appropriations bills, if there has not 
been a conference report adopted, we 
can find ourselves subject to 60 vote 
points of order when we bring up the 
appropriations bill in certain in- 
stances. So I implore my colleagues to 
vote for the conference report. 

Let us get on with our work, the 
work that has to be done. The Amer- 
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ican people expect us to do it. The bills 
that have to pass before we go home 
are appropriations bills. But this is a 
major roadblock to the Appropriations 
Committee if we fail to adopt this con- 
ference report. 


Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is all 
time yielded back? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield back my time. 

Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I yield 
back all time on behalf of the major- 
ity. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Since all 
time is yielded back, the question is on 
agreeing to the conference report to 
House Concurrent Resolution 287. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. FORD. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. BENTSEN], the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. DECONCINT], 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIXON], 
the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. INOUYE], 
and the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. PELL], are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. PELL], would vote “aye.” 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. DECONCINI], would vote no.“ 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Rhode Island IMr. 
CHAFEE] and the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. JEFFORDS], are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BREAUX). Are there any other Senators 
in the Chamber desiring to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 52, 
nays 41, as follows: 


{Rollcall Vote No. 110 Leg.] 


YEAS—52 
Adams Domenici Mitchell 
Akaka Exon Moynihan 
Baucus Ford Packwood 
Biden Fowler Pryor 
Bond Glenn Reid 
Boren Gore Riegle 
Breaux Graham Rockefeller 
Bryan Grassley Rudman 
Bumpers Hatfield Sarbanes 
Burdick Hollings Sasser 
Byrd Johnston Simpson 
Cohen Kassebaum Specter 
Cranston Kennedy Stevens 
D'Amato Thurmond 
Danforth Levin Wirth 
Daschle Lieberman Wofford 
Dodd Lugar 
Dole Mikulski 

NAYS—4i1 
Bingaman Heflin Nunn 
Bradley Helms Pressler 
Brown Kasten Robb 
Burns Kerrey Roth 
Coats Kerry Sanford 
Cochran Kohl 
Conrad Lautenberg Shelby 
Craig Lott Simon 
Durenberger Mack Smith 
Garn McCain Symms 
Gorton McConnell Wallop 
Gramm Metzenbaum Warner 
Harkin Murkowski Wellstone 
Hatch Nickles 
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NOT VOTING—7 
Bentsen Dixon Pell 
Chafee Tnouye 
DeConcini Jeffords 


So the conference report was agreed 
to. 
Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. SASSER. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ma- 
jority leader is recognized. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, there 
will be no further votes this evening. 
The Senate will not be in session to- 
morrow, and the Senate will return to 
session following the Memorial Day re- 
cess on Monday, June 1. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Alaska is recog- 
nized. 


SENATE FAMILY 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, re- 
cently almost all Senators and spouses 
joined together for what I call the Sen- 
ate family dinner. At that dinner the 
remarks of the distinguished majority 
leader, Senator MITCHELL, were such 
that I think they deserve a wider audi- 
ence. Mindful of the effect on our fami- 
lies of the comments made about Con- 
gress, Senator MITCHELL gave us a his- 
torical perspective, which I feel helped 
ease the concerns of our loved ones and 
the sadness really that some of them 
feel about the criticism that is lodged 
against Congress. 

In addition, his words serve to reedu- 
cate those who have forgotten and, 
may I hope, educate those who never 
knew that the separation of powers and 
an independent Congress are essential 
to all of us, to all Americans, to assure 
the preservation of the freedoms that 
we all hold so dear. 

Mr. President, I think that Senator 
MITCHELL’s statement to the Senate 
family should be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATE MAJORITY LEADER 
GEORGE J. MITCHELL, SENATE FAMILY DIN- 
NER, 1992 
Congress has been the focus of intense crit- 

icism in recent months. 
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But that’s nothing new. Attacks on Con- 
gress have a long history. More than a hun- 
dred years ago Mark Twain said that if Con- 
gress had been present when God said, Let 
there be light.“ mankind would still be in 
the dark. 

And it must be said, in all candor, that 
some criticism of Congress has been well-de- 
served. Like all human institutions, Con- 
gress is far from perfect. 

From today's turmoil, many Americans 
look back in history and imagine a time 
when there were no internal divisions. Most 
cherish the view that during World War 1 
a time when the Nation was unified in the 
fight against fascism—the Nation pulled to- 
gether, and cheerfully shared sacrifice and 
hardship. 

But history tells us otherwise. In reality, 
by 1942 and throughout the War, the Con- 
gress was under intense attack for the war- 
time hardships, 

The national Jaycees organized a tongue- 
in-cheek, old-clothing drive for the impover- 
ished Members of Congress, encouraging 
Americans to send discarded clothes and 
worn-out shoes to help out the penurious 
Members of this body, Bundles for Con- 
gress” was the 1940s equivalent of today’s 
radio talk shows. 

Members of Congress were touchy and de- 
fensive. Speaker Rayburn said he was 
“damned tired of having Congress made the 
goat for everything.“ Senator Walter George 
said he was tired of “indiscriminate sniping 
and yowling.”’ 

Despite enormous changes in the world, 
some things haven't changed much. It’s still 
fashionable to criticize Congress. The criti- 
cism so resonates with the American people 
that some members of Congress are them- 
selves among leading voices raised in dispar- 
agement of this institution. 

But it’s important to keep all of this in 
perspective. There never was a time in Amer- 
ican history when the Congress was a re- 
vered institution. Americans, members of 
the first truly egalitarian society, have al- 
ways been skeptical of those who are set 
apart, whether by wealth, by election, or for 
any other reason. 

That’s a good thing; a healthy thing. It 
keeps our feet on the ground. 

But when skepticism turns to cynicism, as 
it lately has, we risk undermining democ- 
racy. 

Every system of government, by definition, 
has an executive. Throughout most of human 
history, that’s all most governments have 
had: a dominant executive, usually in the 
form of an unelected monarch. 

Individual freedom, the liberty that we 
Americans have come to take for granted, 
largely came about when independent legis- 
latures came into existence. 

Across the sweep of human history, the in- 
stitution most responsible for the preserva- 
tion of individual liberty has been the inde- 
pendent legislature. 

The men who wrote the Constitution had 
as their central objective the prevention of 
tyranny in America. 

They had lived under a British King. They 
did not want there ever to be an American 
King. 

They were brilliantly successful. In two 
centuries, we've had 41 presidents and no 
kings. 

The Founders achieved their goal through 
the simple device of separating power, dis- 
persing it throughout the system, making it 
tough to get things done because they want- 
ed to prevent bad things from being done. In 
the process, of course, they made it tough to 
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get good things done, too. And so the legisla- 
ture in this, as in other democracies, often 
looks chaotic, often appears disorganized, 
often earns the criticism it gets. 

But I submit that but for the independence 
of the British Parliament and the American 
Congress, human beings in this and other 
countries would not have the degree of indi- 
vidual liberty they now have. 

I'm proud to be a Member of the United 
States Senate. 

It's a great honor, the greatest of my life. 
And I'm proud to serve with each of you. 

I'd like to close with the eloquent words of 
a great President, Theodore Roosevelt, that 
I think are relevant today. 

He said, It's not the critic who counts, 
not the man who points out how the strong 
man stumbled, or the doer of deeds who 
could have done them better. 

The credit belongs to the man who is ac- 
tually in the arena; whose face is marred by 
the dust and sweat and blood; who strives 
valiantly; who errs and comes up short again 
and again ... who knows the great enthu- 
siasms, the great devotions and spends him- 
self in a worthy cause; who, at the best, 
knows in the end the triumph of high 
achievement; and who, at the worst, if he 
fails, at least fails while daring greatly, so 
that his place shall never be with those cold 
and timid souls who know neither victory or 
defeat.” 

To you, the men and women in the arena, 
I say thank you, may God bless each of you 
and your families. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. 


WALSH FIASCO DRAGS ON 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the Memphis Commercial Ap- 
peal printed an editorial on the subject 
entitled Walsh Fiasco Drags On.“ The 
subject is the Lawrence Walsh inves- 
tigation of the so-called Iran-Contra 
affairs. The writer characterized the 
investigation as replete with politics, 
intimidation, and unfairness. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

{From the Memphis Commercial Appeal, 

May 20, 1992) 
WALSH FIASCO DRAGS ON 

If special prosecutor Lawrence Walsh's in- 
vestigation of the Iran-Contra intrigue were 
a softball game, it would have been called off 
long ago under the mercy rule“ the regu- 
lation that comes into effect when one side 
is hopelessly behind. 

So far, Walsh’s six-year, $30 million probe 
has put exactly one person behind bars. 
America can sleep again now that the dread- 
ed Thomas Clines is doing 16 months. 

Just when it looked like the Walsh inquiry 
was over—the federal Iran-Contra grand jury 
disbanded last week—some hard chargers on 
Walsh's staff persuaded him to threaten 
former Defense Secretary Caspar Weinberger 
with prosecution for allegedly lying to Con- 
gress. Walsh reportedly offered Weinberger 
immunity if he would incriminate his old 
boss, Ronald Reagan. Weinberger stood pat. 
So far, no indictment. 

The Walsh team’s unsavory attempt to 
Sweat“ Weinberger into turning stoolie, as 
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though the former Cabinet secretary were 
some dry-lipped flunky in a burglary ring, 
highlights many abuses of the Iran-Contra 
probe: 

Politics. Some might think that sup- 
posedly getting the goods on an ex-Defense 
secretary would be a prosecutorial coup. But 
a president's head mounted over their fire- 
place is evidently the grand object of Walsh 
& Co. 

Intimidation. Bottomlessly funded special 
prosecutors can wage long court battles. Not 
so their targets. Only national fundraising 
efforts met the legal expenses of national se- 
curity officials Oliver North and John 
Poindexter, both convicted but cleared on 
appeal. CIA employee Joseph Fernandez ran 
up $1.8 million in lawyer bills fighting a 
Walsh indictment that went nowhere. Inno- 
cence is no protection against litigious ruin. 

Unfairness. Weinberger opposed swapping 
arms for Iranian-held hostages, but this 
didn’t spare him from Walsh’s ultimatum. 
Some Weinberger letters in the Library of 
Congress, Walsh staffers allege, appear to 
contradict his testimony to Congress that he 
was not party to Iran-Contra machinations. 
But the staffers had to lobby Walsh to lean 
on Weinberger, suggesting that these letters 
are no smoking gun. 

The details of Iran-Contra are grist for the 
historian, not the prosecutor, policeman or 
jailer. It’s time for the Walsh fishing expedi- 
tion to return to shore. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ma- 
jority leader is recognized. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate resumes consideration of Calendar 
No. 333, S. 1504, a bill to authorize ap- 
propriations for public broadcasting, it 
be considered under the following time 
limitations: 

Two hours on the bill, including the 
committee substitute amendment; that 
the following amendments, in addition 
to the committee-reported substitute, 
be in order in the first degree under the 
time limitation indicated and not sub- 
ject to second-degree amendments; 
with the only other amendments in 
order being relevant to the bill or the 
committee substitute amendment, as 
amended, or, if in the second degree, 
relevant to the amendment to which 
they are offered: 

Ten minutes on the managers’ sub- 
stitute amendment that will be offered 
and agreed to prior to any other 
amendment, to incorporate certain 
provisions of the House bill (H.R. 2977); 
with the provision that following the 
adoption of this substitute amendment, 
the reported substitute as thus amend- 
ed be treated as original text for the 
purpose of further amendment; 

Ten minutes on the managers’ 
amendment on broad terms and ac- 
countability; 

Ninety minutes on a Helms amend- 
ment to freeze or reduce the funding 
levels of the bill; ; 

One hour on a Dole amendment with 
respect to funding for the Independent 
Television Service [ITVS]; 
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Ten minutes on a Byrd amendment 
on indecency; 

Five minutes on a Bingaman amend- 
ment on a report on the establishment 
of a ready-to-learn channel for pre- 
school children; 

Five minutes on a Pressler amend- 
ment on a report on using public broad- 
casting satellite for distance learning; 

Thirty minutes on a McConnell 
amendment—requiring that TV pro- 
grams funded by the CPB, include with 
the credits the statement that the CPB 
“is a private nonprofit corporation cre- 
ated by Congress,“ or similar language; 

That all limitations on time for de- 
bate be equally divided and controlled 
in the usual form; that no motions to 
recommit be in order; and that follow- 
ing third reading of the bill, all of the 
following occur without any action or 
debate: the Commerce Committee be 
discharged from further consideration 
of H.R. 2977, the House companion bill, 
and the Senate proceed to its imme- 
diate consideration; that all after the 
enacting clause be stricken and the 
text of S. 1504, as amended, be inserted 
in lieu thereof; the bill be read for the 
third time, and the Senate proceed to 
vote on passage of H.R. 2977, as amend- 
ed; and, that upon disposition of H.R. 
2977, S. 1504 be returned to the cal- 
endar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? 

Mr. DOLE. No objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SAFE MEDICAL DEVICES ACT OF 
1990 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of S. 2783, 
a bill introduced earlier today by Sen- 
ators KENNEDY and HATCH regarding 
the implementation of the Safe Medi- 
cal Devices Act of 1990. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

A bill (S. 2783) to amend the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act with respect to med- 
ical devices and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Maine? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
Medical Device Amendments of 1992 
represent several modifications that 
Senator HATCH and I have developed to 
facilitate better implementation of the 
Safe Medical Devices Act of 1990. These 
modifications have been developed in 
consultation with the administration, 
the affected industries, and consumer 
representatives. Senator HATCH and I 
have agreed to the following statement 
of explanation as to the legislative in- 
tent of the bill: 
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STATEMENT ON THE MEDICAL DEVICE 
AMENDMENTS OF 1992 

Section 1. Short Title and Reference. 

Section 1 states that the short title is the 
Medical Device Amendments of 1992.“ 

Section 2. Effective Date and Regulations 
to Implement Section 519e). 

Section 2 pertains to the timetable for is- 
suing final regulations and the effective date 
for final regulations for section 519(e) of the 
Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act 
(“FFDC Act”). Section 519(e) was added by 
section 3(b) of the Safe Medical Devices Act 
of 1990, Pub. L. 101-629 (“SMDA”’). The SMDA 
required the Food and Drug Administration 
(“FDA”) to issue proposed regulations with- 
in nine months of the date of enactment (Au- 
gust 28, 1991), and final regulations nine 
months later (May 28, 1992). It also provides 
that if the agency misses the deadline for the 
final regulations, the proposed regulations 
will go into effect and become the final regu- 
lations, with the statute to take effect im- 
mediately. 

The FDA issued the proposed regulations 
to implement section 519(e) on March 27, 
1992. Even though the deadline for the final 
regulations is May 28, 1992, the agency pro- 
vided a 60-day comment period. Thus the 
comment period will close one day before the 
final regulations are due to be issued. The 
agency has informed the Congress that it 
does not intend to issue the final regulations 
by the May 28 deadline. 

Section 2 would extend the deadline to 
issue final regulations by 6 months, or until 
November 28, 1992. The agency has indicated 
that this extension will allow sufficient time 
to issue the final regulations. However, if the 
final regulations are not issued by November 
28, 1992, then Section 2 provides that the pro- 
posed regulations will become the final regu- 
lations on November 29, 1992. The FDA is di- 
rected to publish promptly in the Federal 
Register notice of the new status of the pro- 
posed regulations. 

Section 2 also provides that the final regu- 
lations will go into effect 9 months after 
they are published or no later than August 
29, 1993 (9 months after November 29, 1992). 
This date may not be extended by the FDA 
under any circumstances, 

In some cases, device manufacturers may 
need to obtain a section 510(k) clearance or 
an approval of a supplemental device appli- 
cation prior to initiating tracking of devices. 
This could occur where an effective tracking 
system required new packaging (such as sin- 
gle packaging instead of bulk packaging) or 
an alteration in processing (such as the ster- 
ilization of the product). It is expected that 
the FDA will expedite decisions on such 
clearance applications so that manufactur- 
ers can have tracking systems in place by 
the effective date of the regulations. 

Section 3. Postmarket Surveillance. 

Section 3 makes failure to comply with a 
requirement imposed by section 522 of the 
FFDC Act (Postmarket Surveillance) a pro- 
hibited act subject to criminal and civil pen- 
alties, Section 3 also makes any device prod- 
uct misbranded if there was a failure or re- 
fusal to comply with a requirement under 
section 522 with respect to the device. 

Section 4. Repair, Replacement, or Refund. 

Section 518(b) of the FFDC Act provides 
the circumstances under which the FDA may 
order a manufacturer, importer or distribu- 
tor to repair a device, replace it, or refund 
the purchase price to the consumer. Under 
subsection (b)(1)(A)(il), the Secretary must 
determine that there are reasonable grounds 
to believe that the device was not properly 
designed and manufactured with reference to 
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the state of the art as it existed at the time 
of its design and manufacture. 

There is some concern that this provision 
could not be applied to a device that was im- 
properly designed (but properly manufac- 
tured), or improperly manufactured (but 
properly designed). Such an interpretation 
makes no sense, and the amendment would 
make it clear that clause (ii) may be satis- 
fied by a showing of improper design or man- 
ufacturer, 

Section 5. Reporting. 

Section 5 amends section 519 of the FFDC 
Act, which requires manufacturers, distribu- 
tors and certain users of devices to report 
adverse device experiences to the FDA. The 
Medical Device Amendments of 1976 added 
section 519(a) to require manufacturers, im- 
porters and distributors to make certain re- 
ports to the FDA. In 1984, the agency issued 
regulations to implement section 519(a) 
which, among other things, require manufac- 
turers and importers to report information 
that “reasonably suggests that one of its 
marketed devices may have caused or con- 
tributed to serious injury or death.“ 21 
C. F. R. 803.1(1991). Although the 1984 regula- 
tions did not cover distributors, the Safe 
Medical Devices Act Amendments of 1990 
added section 519(a)(6) which directs the FDA 
to issue regulations that require reporting 
by distributors. 

Section 519(b) covers user reporting and re- 
quires devices users (such as hospitals) to re- 
port to the FDA or the device manufacturer 
information that “reasonably suggests that 
there is a probability that a device has 
caused or contributed”’ to a death, serious 
illness, or serious injury. In proposed regula- 
tions that the agency published on November 
26, 1991, the agency proposed to use the stat- 
utory standard for device users for both 
users and manufacturers. 56 Fed. Reg. 60024. 

Section 5(a) would adopt a single standard 
that would determine when injuries caused 
by devices must be reported to FDA. Under 
Section 5(a), where information “reasonably 
suggests that a marketed device may have 
caused or contributed to serious injury or 
death,“ the manufacturer, importer or user 
would be required to report to the FDA. 

Section 5(a) also provides a new definition 
of the types of injuries or illnesses that must 
be reported. The agency’s regulations require 
reporting of serious injuries” which are de- 
fined to mean injuries that are life threat- 
ening.“ that could result in permanent im- 
pairment of a body function or permanent 
damage to a body structure,” or that neces- 
sitate medical or surgical intervention” to 
prevent such impairment or damage. 21 
C. F. R. 803.1(h)(1991). Section 519(b)(5)(6) in- 
cludes a similar definition for the types of 
injuries that must be reported by medical de- 
vice users, although it states that the injury 
must necessitate immediate“ medical or 
surgical intervention. The regulations appli- 
cable to manufacturers and importers (but 
not the statutory definition applicable to 
users) go beyond the provisions described 
above and require the reporting of injuries 
that necessitate medical or surgical inter- 
vention to “relieve unanticipated temporary 
impairment of a body function or unantici- 
pated temporary damage to a body struc- 
ture.“ 21 C. F. R. 803.1(h)(1991). In the proposed 
revisions to its regulations regarding manu- 
facturer reporting, the FDA has deleted the 
requirement for reporting of unanticipated 
temporary impairment or damage. 56 Fed. 
Reg. 60025, 60033 (November 26, 1991). 

Section Sa) adopts a single definition for 
“serious injury.“ This definition applies to 
device manufacturers, importers, distribu- 
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tors and users. It requires reporting of an in- 
jury that is (A) life threatening, (B) results 
in permanent impairment of a body function 
or permanent damage to a body structure, or 
(C) necessitates medical or surgical interven- 
tion to preclude permanent impairment of a 
body function or permanent damage to a 
body structure.“ This definition differs from 
the current definition of “serious injury“ 
that is applicable to device users since the 
immediacy requirement in Section 
519(b)(5)(B) has been dropped. 

In addition, language directing the FDA to 
require reporting of other significant adverse 
experiences that it identifies in regulations 
has been added to both section 519(a) (manu- 
facturer, importer and distributor reporting) 
and section 519(b) (user reporting). 

These amendments are not intended to 
mandate that the FDA adopt the require- 
ments of its current regulations, 21 C.F.R. 
803.1, 803.3(h) (1991), for manufacturers. How- 
ever, the amendments do give the agency the 
discretion to identify adverse device experi- 
ences that must be reported. While this lan- 
guage is not limited to injuries, examples of 
Injuries that might not qualify under the 
definition of serious injury“ but which the 
agency could require to be reported are: con- 
cussions or fractures (which could be caused 
by a defect in a stretcher, hospital bed or 
platform for a MRI system), burns, tem- 
porary paralysis, temporary loss of sight, 
temporary loss of hearing, or temporary loss 
of smell. 

Section 519(b), which is applicable to user 
reporting uses the term serious illness” in 
addition to serious injury to describe the 
events that must be reported. Although the 
term “serious illness” is not used in section 
519(a), the agency’s proposed regulations is- 
sued on November 26, 1991, would require 
manufacturers to report serious illnesses in 
addition to serious injuries. While the term 
“injury” probably covers any illness that 
could be caused by a device, the bill is not in 
any way intended to limit the agency’s au- 
thority to require reporting of serious ill- 
nesses by manufacturers of devices. 

Section 6. Technicals. 

Section 6 makes a number of changes to 
correct a number of technical errors in cur- 
rent law. The changes are as follows. 

(a) In the definition of device in section 
201, “any of its principal“ is stricken and 
“its primary” is substituted to make the 
section read consistently. No substantive 
change is intended. 

(b) References throughout the FFDC Act to 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare are changed to Department of Health 
and Human Services, and the term “Commis- 
sioner” is defined as the Commissioner of 
Food and Drugs.“ 

(c) Certain incorrect references in section 
304(d)(1) are corrected. 

(d) In section 503(g)(3) the word ‘“‘clear- 
ance“ is substituted for approval“ so that 
the definition of market clearance“ in sec- 
tion 503(g)(4)(B) applies. 

(e) In section 513(f(3), incorrect designa- 
tions of three subparagraphs are corrected 


and the word “section” is added before 
“510(k).” 
(f) An incorrect citation in section 


517(a)(10) is corrected. 

(g) Several incorrect citations in the Safe 
Medical Devices Act of 1990 are corrected. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the Medical Device Amend- 
ments of 1992. 

I thank the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts for his leadership 
on these amendments. 
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First, this bill allow for a more or- 
derly and well-considered rulemaking 
process for the medical device tracking 
rules. By enacting a November deadline 
for assurance of final rules, we will 
make certain that FDA can consider 
carefully the comments received about 
the proposed rule. 

Second, this bill makes clear that 
manufacturers of potentially problem 
devices must construct a protocol 
within 30 days of notice from FDA; this 
will assist in obtaining adequate 
postmarketing surveillance. 

In addition, this bill makes improve- 
ments in the threshold level of report- 
able serious injuries. The new provision 
of section 5(a) adopts a single standard 
for medical device reporting and rep- 
resents an improvement over the cur- 
rent bifurcated system. We can expect 
that under this new law that only 
those events of public health signifi- 
cance will be reported. 

In summary, I believe that this bill is 
consistent with the public health and 
will relieve undue hardship in the cur- 
rent regulatory framework. 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
I rise today in support of the Medical 
Device Amendments of 1992. This bill 
addresses a pressing concern of both 
device manufacturers and the Food and 
Drug Administration. 

On November 28, 1990, the Safe Medi- 
cal Devices Act of 1990 was enacted. It 
amended the Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act to include a provision requiring 
each device manufacturer to establish 
a device tracking system for a number 
of implanted devices and home use 
medical equipment. 

Device tracking can be an important 
consumer protection tool. A tracking 
system allows for the collection and 
maintenance of records regarding the 
location of distributed devices or if pa- 
tient notification is necessary. This in- 
formation can be lifesaving if and when 
defects or side effects are subsequently 
uncovered. 

The FDA was required to propose 
regulations to implement the device 
tracking provisions by August 28, 1991, 
and to issue final regulations by May 
28, 1992. Under the law, if the FDA had 
not issued final regulations by that 
date, the proposed regulations would 
become final. 

Mr. President, the FDA did not issue 
proposed regulations until March 27, 
1992, which left only 2 months until the 
congressionally mandated finalization 
of the rule would take place. 

Mr. President, if is unfortunate that 
FDA was unable to comply with the 
clear time frame under the law. How- 
ever, FDA’s failure should not be al- 
lowed to penalize the device manufac- 
turers or to produce bad public policy. 
The industry cannot possibly comply 
with the regulation in the time per- 
mitted. Additionally, the proposed reg- 
ulation needs significant refinement. 
Public policy and ultimately public 
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health will be improved through care- 
ful attention to the comments from all 
interested parties. 

Mr. President, thanks to the respon- 
siveness of my distinguished colleagues 
on both sides of the aisle and in both 
Houses of Congress, we have put to- 
gether a legislative proposal to address 
this problem. The bill allows a 6-month 
extension until the final rule is due, 
and a 9-month extension to allow time 
for manufacturers to retool their 
plants to comply with the law. The 
FDA and the industry are both con- 
fident that this delay will improve pub- 
lic policy without compromising public 
health. I hope this legislation can be 
passed by the Senate by unanimous 
consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
are no amendments to be proposed, the 
bill is deemed read the third time and 


passed. i 

So, the bill (S. 2783) was deemed read 
the third time and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE AND REFERENCE. 

(a) SHORT TITLE.—This Act may be cited as 
the Medical Device Amendments of 1992“. 

(b) REFERENCE.—Whenever in this Act an 
amendment or repeal is expressed in terms of 
an amendment to, or repeal of, a section or 
other provision, the reference shall be con- 
sidered to be made to a section or other pro- 
vision of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act. 

SEC. 2. EFFECTIVE DATE AND REGULATIONS TO 
IMPLEMENT DEVICE TRACKING. 

(a) AMENDMENT.—Section 3 of the Safe 
Medical Devices Act of 1990 (21 U.S.C. 360i 
note) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (b)(3), by striking out 
“upon the effective date“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof upon the expiration of 9 
months after the issuance’’; 

(2) in subsection (c)(2)— 

(A) by striking out and 519(e)” the first 
place it occurs; and 

(B) by striking out and 519(e) of such Act 
are“ and inserting in lieu thereof of such 
Act is’; and 

(3) by adding at the end of subsection (c) 
the following: 

03) Not later than November 28, 1992, the 
Secretary shall issue final regulations to im- 
plement section 519(e) of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act. If the Secretary 
does not promulgate such final regulations 
by November 28, 1992, the Congress finds that 
there is good cause for the proposed regula- 
tions to be considered as the final regula- 
tions without response to comment because 
the implementation of section 519(e) of such 
Act is essential to protect the health of pa- 
tients who use devices. In such event, the 
proposed regulations issued under paragraph 
(1) shall become the issued final regulations 
on November 29, 1992. There shall be prompt- 
ly published in the Federal Register notice of 
the new status of the proposed regulations.’’. 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by subsection (a) shall take effect as of 
May 27, 1992 and any rule to implement sec- 
tion 519(e) of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act proposed under section 3(c)(2) 
of the Safe Medical Devices Act of 1990 shall 
revert to its proposed status as of such date. 
SEC. 3, POSTMARKET SURVEILLANCE, 

(a) PROHIBITED ACT.— 
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(1) IN GENERAL. Section 301(q)(1) (21 U.S.C. 
331(q)(1)) is amended— 

(A) by striking out or (B)“ and inserting 
in lieu thereof (B)“; and 

(B) by inserting before the period a comma 
and “or (C) comply with a requirement under 
section 522". 

(2) MISBRANDED DBEVICES.—Section 502(t) (21 
U.S.C. 352(t)) is amended— 

(A) by striking out or (2)“ and inserting 
in lieu thereof “(2)”; and 

(B) by inserting before the period a comma 
and “or (3) to comply with a requirement 
under section 522”. 

(b) APPROVAL.—Section 522(b) (21 U.S.C. 
3601(b)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out (a)“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘‘(a)(1)"; 

(2) by inserting a comma after com- 
merce”; and 

(3) by adding after the first sentence the 
following: Each manufacturer required to 
conduct a surveillance of a device under sub- 
section (a)(2) shall, within 30 days after re- 
ceiving notice that the manufacturer is re- 
quired to conduct such surveillance, submit, 
for the approval of the Secretary, a protocol 


for the required surveillance.“ 
SEC. 4, REPAIR, REPLACEMENT, OR REFUND, 
Section §18(b)(1)(A)(il) (21 U.S.C. 


360h(b)(1)(A)Gi)) is amended by striking out 
“and” each place it occurs and inserting in 
lieu thereof or“. 
SEC. 5. REPORTING. 

(a) AMENDMENTS.—Section 519 (21 U.S.C. 
3601) is amended— 

(1) by redesignating paragraphs (1) through 
(6) of subsection (a) as paragraphs (4) 
through (9), respectively, and by inserting 
before paragraph (4) (as so redesignated) the 
following: 

(I) shall require a device manufacturer or 
importer to report to the Secretary when- 
ever the manufacturer or importer receives 
or otherwise becomes aware of information 
that reasonably suggests that one of its mar- 
keted devices— 

“(A) may have caused or contributed to a 
death or serious injury, or 

“(B) has malfunctioned and that such de- 
vice or a similar device marketed by the 
manufacturer or importer would be likely to 
cause or contribute to a death or serious in- 
jury if the malfunction were to recur; 

“(2) shall define the term ‘serious injury’ 
to mean an injury that— 

(A) is life threatening, 

“(B) results in permanent impairment of a 
body function or permanent damage to a 
body structure, or 

“(C) necessitates medical or surgical inter- 
vention to preclude permanent. impairment 
of a body function or permanent damage to 
a body structure; 

“(3) shall require reporting of other signifi- 
cant adverse device experiences as deter- 
mined by the Secretary to be necessary to be 
reported;"’; and 

(2) in subsection (b) 

(A) in paragraph (1), by striking out “there 
is a probability that a device has“ each place 
it occurs and inserting in lieu thereof ‘‘a de- 
vice has or may have“: 

(B) in paragraph (1)(B)— 

(i) by striking out “aware of information” 
and inserting in lieu thereof aware of 

“(1) information“; and 

(il) by striking out “facility, the facility” 
and inserting in lieu thereof: “facility, or 

“(ii) other significant adverse device expe- 
riences as determined by the Secretary by 
regulation to be necessary to be reported, 
the facility“: 
and 
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(C) in paragraph (5)(B)(ili), by striking out 
“immediate”. 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by subsection (a) shall take effect— 

(1) 1 year after the date of the enactment 
of this Act; or 

(2) on the effective date of regulations of 
the Secretary to implement such amend- 
ments, 
whichever occurs first. 

SEC. 6. TECHNICALS, 

(a) SECTION 201.—Section 201 (21 U.S.C. 321) 
is amended— 

(1) in subsection (öh), by striking out any 
of its principal“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
“its primary“; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following: 

“(ff The term ‘Commissioner’ means the 
Commissioner of Food and Drugs.“ 

(b) REFERENCE,— 

(1) Subsections (c) and (d) of sections 201, 
subsections (a), (d), (h), (i), (1), (m), and (o) of 
section 408, subsections (a) and (b) of 536, sec- 
tion 701(b), and subsections (a) and (b) of sec- 
tion 801 (21 U.S.C. 321 (c) and (d), 346a (a), (d). 
(h), (i), d), Gm), and (o), 360mm (a) and (b), 
871(b), and 381 (a) and (b)) and section 351(c) 
of the Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 
262(c)) are each amended by striking out 
“Health, Education, and Welfare” each place 
it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
Health and Human Services“. 

(2) Section 201(y), section 506(a), section 
507(a), section 702(c), section 702A, and sec- 
tion 706(b)(5)(C)(i) (21 U.S.C. 321 /), 356(a), 
357(a), (e), 372a, and 376(b)(5)(C)(i)) are 
each amended by striking out “of Health, 
Education, and Welfare’’ each place it ap- 


ars. 
me) SECTION 304.—Section 304(d)(1) (21 U.S.C. 
334(d)(1)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out gol(d)“ each place it 
occurs and inserting in lieu thereof ‘‘801(e)"’; 
and 

(2) by striking out “clauses” and inserting 
in lieu thereof?“ * 

(d) SECTION 503.—Section 503g) (3) (21 U.S.C. 
353(g¢)(3)) is amended by striking out ap- 
proval“ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘‘clear- 
ance”. 

(e) SECTION 513.—Section 513(f)(3) (21 U.S.C. 
360c(f)(3)) is amended by redesignating 
clauses (i), (ii), and (iii) as subparagraphs 
(A), (B), and (C), respectively, and by strik- 
ing out the 510(k)’’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof the section 510(k)”’, 

(£) SECTION 517.—Section 517(a)(10) (21 
U.S.C. 360g(a)(10)) is amended by striking out 
“520(c)(4)(B)” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“520(h)(4)(B)”’. 

(g) SAFE MEDICAL DEVICES ACT OF 1990.— 
Section 18(b) of the Safe Medical Devices Act 
of 1990 is amended— 

(1) by striking out “(b)(4)(B)” and inserting 
in lieu thereof (b)“; 

(2) in paragraph (1), by striking out “(3)” 
and inserting in lieu thereof 4)“; and 

(3) in paragraph (2), by striking out (4) 
and inserting in lieu thereof 5)“. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. DOLE. I move to lay the motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to 
the Senate by Mr. McCathran, one of 
his secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session the Presiding 
Officer laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United 
States submitting sundry nominations 
which were referred to the appropriate 
committees. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of the Senate pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 


At 12:48 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Mr. Hayes, one of its reading clerks, 
announced that the House agrees to 
the report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 4990) rescinding 
certain budget authority, and for other 
purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House has agreed to the following con- 
current resolution, in which it requests 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. Con. Res. 320. A concurrent resolution 
declaring the ratification of the proposed 
amendment to the Constitution relating to 
compensation for Representatives and Sen- 
ators. 

At 3:08 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Ms. Goetz, one of its reading clerks, an- 
nounced that the House has agreed to 
the report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the concurrent resolution (H. 
Con. Res. 287) setting forth the con- 
gressional budget for the U.S. Govern- 
ment for the fiscal years 1993, 1994, 1995, 
1996, and 1997. 

The message also announced that the 
House has. passed the bill (S. 2569) to 
amend title 10, United States Code, to 
make the Vice Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff a member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff; to provide joint duty 
credit for certain service; and to pro- 
vide for the temporary continuation of 
the current Deputy National Security 
Advisor in a flag officer grade in the 
Navy; with amendments, in which it 
requests the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House has agreed to the following 
concurrent resolution, in which it re- 
quests the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. Con. Res. 323. A concurrent resolution 
providing for an adjournment of the House 
from Thursday, May 21, 1992 to Tuesday, May 
26, 1992 and an adjournment or recess of the 
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Senate from Thursday, May 21, 1992 or Fri- 
day, May 22, 1992 until Monday, June 1, 1992. 


MEASURES REFERRED 


The following concurrent resolution 
was read, and referred as indicated: 

H. Con. Res, 320. A concurrent resolution 
declaring the ratification of the proposed 
amendment to the Constitution relating to 
compensation for Representatives and Sen- 
ators; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. JOHNSTON, from the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources, with an 
amendment: 

S. 1439. A bill to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of Interior to convey certain lands 
in Livingston Parish, Louisiana (Rept. No. 
102-284). 

By Mr. JOHNSTON, from the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources, without 
amendment: 

H.R. 1642. A bill to establish in the State of 
Texas the Palo Alto Battlefield National His- 
toric Site, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
102-285). 

By Mr. KENNEDY, from the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources, without 
amendment: 

S. 2062. A bill to amend section 1977A of the 
Revised Statutes to equalize the remedies 
available to all victims of intentional em- 
ployment discrimination, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 102-286). 


—— — 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following executive reports of 
committees were submitted: 

By Mr. NUNN, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

G. Kim Wincup, to be an Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Air Force; 

The following-named officer for appoint- 
ment to the grade of vice admiral while as- 
signed to a position of importance and re- 
sponsibility under Title 10, United States 
Code, Section 601: 

To be vice admiral 
Rear Adm. (1h) John M. McConnell Raga 
U.S. Navy. 

The following-named officer for appoint- 
ment to the grade of general while assigned 
to a position of importance and responsibil- 
ity under title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tion 601: 

To be general 

Lt. Gen. Charles A. Horner, 
U.S. Air Force. 

The following-named officer for reappoint- 
ment to the grade of general while assigned 
to a position of importance and responsibil- 
ity under Title 10, United States Code, Sec- 
tion 601: 

To be general 

Gen. Hansford T. Johnson, As. 
Air Force. 

The following-named officer for reappoint- 
ment to the grade of general while assigned 
to a position of importance and responsibil- 
ity under Title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tion 601: 

To be general 

Gen. George L. Butler, EZAT -^ir 

Force. 
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Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Armed Services, I report 
favorably the attached listing of nomi- 
nations. 

Those identified with a single aster- 
isk (*) are to be placed on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. Those identified with a 
double asterisk (**) are to lie on the 
Secretary’s desk for the information of 
any Senator since these names have al- 
ready appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD and to save the expense of 
printing again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(The nominations ordered to lie on 
the Secretary’s desk were printed in 
the RECORD of April 7, April 28, May 6, 
and May 13, 1992, at the end of the Sen- 
ate proceedings.) 

*Lt. Gen. Robert D. Hammond, USA to be 
placed on the retired list in the grade of lieu- 
tenant general (Reference No. 937) 

*In the Army Reserve there are 22 appoint- 
ments to the grade of major general and 
below (list begins with William C. 
Cockerham (Reference No. 952) 

*Lt. Gen. William S. Flynn, USA, to be 
placed on the retired list in the grade of lieu- 
tenant general (Reference No. 963) 

*Adm. Jerome L. Johnson, USN, to be 
placed on the retired list in the grade of ad- 
miral (Reference No. 995) 

*Lt. Gen. Robert D. Beckel, USAF, for ap- 
pointment to the grade of lieutenant general 
of the retired list (Reference No. 1018). 

*Lt. Gen. Michael F. Spigelmire, USA, to 
be placed on the retired list in the grade of 
lieutenant general (Reference No. 1021) 

*Lt. Gen. August M. Cianciolo, USA, to be 
placed on the retired list on the grade of 
lieutenant general (Reference No. 1034) 

**In the Air Force there is one promotion 
to the grade of lieutenant colonel (William 
B. Beazley) (Reference No. 1039) 

**In the Army Reserve there are 33 pro- 
motions to the grade of colonel and below 
(list begins with Sidney C. Francisco) (Ref- 
erence No. 1040) 

**In the Army Reserve there are 75 pro- 
motions to the grade of colonel and below 
(list begins with Ernest F. Bivona) (Ref- 
erence No. 1041) 

*Lt. Gen. Robert H. Ludwig, USAF, for ap- 
pointment to the grade of lieutenant general 
on the retired list (Reference No. 1059) 

*Lt. Gen. C. Norman Wood, USAF, for ap- 
pointment to the grade of lieutenant general 
on the retired list (Reference No. 1060) 

*Lt. Gen. Maj. Gen. John E. Jackson, Jr., 
USAF, to be lieutenant general (Reference 
No. 1061) 

Gen. Donald J. Kutyna, USAF, to be 
placed on the retired list in the grade of gen- 
eral (Reference No. 1083) 

*Lt. Gen. Vernon J. Kondra, USAF, to be 
placed on the retired list in the grade of lieu- 
tenant general (Reference No. 1085) 

*Lt. Gen. Michael A. Nelson, USAF, for re- 
appointment to the grade of lieutenant gen- 
eral (Reference No. 1087) 

*Lt. Gen. Robert L. Rutherford, USAF, for 
reappointment to the grade of lieutenant 
general (Reference No. 1088) 

*Maj. Gen. Malcolm B. Armstrong, USAF, 
to be lieutenant general (Reference No. 1089) 

*Gen. John R. Galvin, USA, to be placed on 
the retired list in the grade of general (Ref- 
erence No. 1094) 

**In the Air Force there are 31 appoint- 
ments to the grade of colonel and below (list 
begins with Robert T. Kindley) (Reference 
No. 1104) 
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**In the Army Reserve there are 7 appoint- 
ments to the grade of lieutenant colonel (list 
begins with William F. Davitt, III) (Ref- 
erence No, 1106) 

**In the Navy there are 20 appointments to 
the grade of lieutenant and below (list begins 
with William K. Davis) (Reference No. 1107) 

**In the Army there are 70 promotions to 
the grade of major (list begins with Mark S. 
Ackerman) (Reference No.1108) 

*Maj. Gen. Joseph W. Ralston, USAF, to be 
lieutenant general (Reference No. 1114) 

**In the Air Force Reserve there are 28 pro- 
motions to the grade of lieutenant colonel 
(list begins with Daniel W. Beck) (Reference 
No. 1131) 

*Lt. Gen. William G. Pagonis, USA, for re- 
appointment to the grade of lieutenant gen- 
eral (Reference No. 1143) 

*Col. James J. Sullivan, USAR, to be brig- 
adier general (Reference No. 1144) 

**In the Air Force there are 1,079 appoint- 
ments to the grade of second lieutenant (list 
begins with James T. Abernethy, Jr.) (Ref- 
erence No. 1153) 

Total: 1,384. 


(The above nominations were re- 
ported with the recommendation that 
they be confirmed, subject to the nomi- 
nees’ commitment to respond to re- 
quests to appear and testify before any 
duly constituted committee of the Sen- 
ate.) 

By Mr. BIDEN, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

Morris S. Arnold, of Arkansas, to be U.S. 
Circuit Judge for the Eighth Circuit; 

Michael Boudin, of Massachusetts, to be 
U.S. Circuit Judge for the First Circuit; 

Jerome B. Simandle, of New Jersey, to be 
U.S. District Judge for the District of New 
Jersey; and 

Richard G. Kopf, of Nebraska, to be U.S. 
District Judge for the District of Nebraska. 

By Mr. PELL, from the Committee on For- 
eign Relations: 

Treaty Doc. 102-16. Treaty With Jamaica 
on Mutual Legal Assistance in Criminal Mat- 
ters (Exec. Rept. No. 102-32); 

Treaty Doc. 102-18. Treaty With Argentina 
on Mutual Legal Assistance in Criminal Mat- 
ters (Exec. Rept. No. 102-33); 

Treaty Doc. 102-19. Treaty With Uruguay 
on Mutual Legal Assistance in Criminal Mat- 
ters (Exec. Rept. No. 102-34); and 

Treaty Doc. 102-21. Treaty With Spain on 
Mutual Legal Assistance in Criminal Mat- 
ters (Exec, Rept. No. 102-35). 

TEXTS OF REPORTED RESOLUTIONS OF ADVICE 
AND CONSENT TO RATIFICATION 


Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators present 
concurring therein), That the Senate advise 
and consent to the ratification of the Treaty 
between the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of 
Jamaica on Mutual Legal Assistance in 
Criminal Matters, signed at Kingston on 
July 7, 1989. The Senate’s advice and consent 
is subject to the following two provisos, 
which shall not be included in the instru- 
ment of ratification to be signed by the 
President: 

Nothing in this treaty requires or author- 
izes legislation, or other action, by the Unit- 
ed States of America prohibited by the Con- 
stitution of the United States as interpreted 
by the United States. 

Pursuant to the rights of the United States 
under this treaty to deny requests which 
prejudice its essential public policy or inter- 
est, the United States shall deny a request 
for assistance when the Central Authority, 
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after consultation with all appropriate intel- 
ligence, anti-narcotic, and foreign policy 
agencies, has specific information that a sen- 
ior government official who will have access 
to information to be provided under this 
treaty is engaged in or facilitates the pro- 
duction or distribution of illegal drugs. 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators present 
concurring therein), That the Senate advise 
and consent to the ratification of the Treaty 
between the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of 
the Republic of Argentina on Mutual Legal 
Assistance in Criminal Matters, signed at 
Buenos Aires on December 4, 1990. The Sen- 
ate’s advice and consent is subject to the fol- 
lowing two provisos, which shall not be in- 
cluded in the instrument of ratification to be 
signed by the President: 

Nothing in this treaty requires or author- 
izes legislation, or other action, by the Unit- 
ed States of America prohibited by the Con- 
stitution of the United States as interpreted 
by the United States. 

Pursuant to the rights of the United States 
under this treaty to deny requests which 
prejudice its essential public policy or inter- 
est, the United States shall deny a request 
for assistance when the Central Authority, 
after consultation with all appropriate intel- 
ligence, anti-narcotic, and foreign policy 
agencies, has specific information that a sen- 
ior government official who will have access 
to information to be provided under this 
treaty is engaged in or facilitates the pro- 
duction or distribution of illegal drugs. 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators present 
concurring therein), That the Senate advise 
and consent to the ratification of the Treaty 
between the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of 
the Oriental Republic of Uruguay on Mutual 
Legal Assistance in Criminal Matters, signed 
at Montevideo on May 6, 1991. The Senate’s 
advice and consent is subject to the follow- 
ing two provisos, which shall not be included 
in the instrument of ratification to be signed 
by the President: 

Nothing in this treaty requires or author- 
izes legislation, or other action, by the Unit- 
ed States of America prohibited by the Con- 
stitution of the United States as interpreted 
by the United States. 

Pursuant to the rights of the United States 
under this treaty to deny requests which 
prejudice its essential public policy or inter- 
est, the United States shall deny a request 
for assistance when the Central Authority, 
after consultation with all appropriate intel- 
ligence, anti-narcotic, and foreign policy 
agencies, has specific information that a sen- 
ior government official who will have access 
to information to be provided under this 
treaty is engaged in or facilitates the pro- 
duction or distribution of illegal drugs. 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators present 
concurring therein), That the Senate advise 
and consent to the ratification of the Treaty 
on Mutual Legal Assistance in Criminal Mat- 
ters between the United States of America 
and the Kingdom of Spain, signed at Wash- 
ington on November 20, 1990. The Senate's 
advice and consent is subject to the follow- 
ing two provisos, which shall not be included 
in the instrument of ratification to be signed 
by the President: 

Nothing in this treaty requires or author- 
izes legislation, or other action, by the Unit- 
ed States of America prohibited by the Con- 
stitution of the United States as interpreted 
by the United States. 
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Pursuant to the rights of the United States 
under this treaty to deny requests which 
prejudice its essential public policy or inter- 
est, the United States shall deny a request 
for assistance when the Central Authority, 
after consultation with all appropriate intel- 
ligence, anti-narcotic, and foreign policy 
agencies, has specific information that a sen- 
ior government official who will have access 
to information to be provided under this 
treaty is engaged in or facilitates the pro- 
duction or distribution of illegal drugs. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
and second time by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 


By Mr. GORTON (for himself, Mr. 
CRAIG, Mr. STEVENS, Mr. WALLOP, and 
Mr. SYMMs): 

S. 2762. A bill to assure the preservation of 
the northern spotted owl and the stability of 
communities dependent on the resources of 
the public lands in Oregon, Washington, and 
northern California, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Environment and Pub- 
lic Works. 

By Mr. ROTH (for himself and Mr. 


ROCKEFELLER): 

S. 2763. A bill to establish the Mike Mans- 
field Fellowship Program for intensive train- 
ing in the Japanese language, government, 
politics, and economy; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 

By Mr. DASCHLE (for himself, Mr. 
LEVIN, and Mr. JOHNSTON): 

S. 2764. A bill to revive and strengthen the 
“Super 301“ authority of the United States 
Trade Representative to eliminate unfair 
trade barriers, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. GORTON: 

S. 2765. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to exchange certain lands of the 
Columbia Basin Federal reclamation project, 
Washington, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources, 

By Mr. LEVIN (for himself, Mr. COHEN, 
and Mr. KOHL): 

S. 2766. A bill to provide for the disclosure 
of lobbying activities to influence the Fed- 
eral Government, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

By Mr. STEVENS: 

S. 2767. A bill to authorize a certificate of 
documentation for the research vessel Brown 
Bear; to the Committee on Commerce, 
Science, and Transportation. 

S. 2768. A bill to authorize a certificate of 
documentation for the fish processing vessel 
Yupik Star; to the Committee on Commerce, 
Science, and Transportation. 

By Mr. D'AMATO (for himself, Mr. 
McCAIN, Mr. SMITH, and Mr. STE- 
VENS): 

S. 2769. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986 to provide tax incentives for 
economic growth and affordable housing, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

By Mr. STEVENS (by request): 

S. 2770, A bill to amend title III of the Ma- 
rine Protection, Research, and Securities 
Act of 1972, as amended, to authorize appro- 
priations for fiscal years 1993 through 1996, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation. 

By Mr. WIRTH: 

S. 2771. A bill to provide for the transfer of 

certain public lands located in Clear Creek 
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County, Colorado, to the United States For- 
est Service, the State of Colorado, and cer- 
tain local governments in the State of Colo- 
rado, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

By Mr. MACK: 

S. 2772. A bill to treat a protest filed with 
respect to the liquidation of certain entries 
as filed within the time required under the 
Tariff Act of 1930; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

By Mr. DANFORTH (for himself, Mr. 
BOREN, Mr. BAUCUS, Mr. BREAUX, Mr. 
CHAFEE, Mr. DASCHLE, Mr. DUREN- 
BERGER, Mr. GRASSLEY, Mr, HATCH, 
Mr. MOYNIHAN, Mr. RIEGLE, and Mr. 
ROCKEFELLER): 

S. 2773. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986 to extend certain expiring 
tax provisions, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. HOLLINGS (for himself, Mr. 
ROCKEFELLER, Mr. BURNS, Mr. REID, 
Mr. DASCHLE, Mr. FORD, Mr, BRYAN, 
Mr. SHELBY, Mr. DOLE, Mr. EXON, Mr. 
Baucus, Mr. THURMOND, Mr. LOTT, 
Mr. BREAUX, Mr. KERREY, and Mr. 
MITCHELL): 

S. 2774. A bill to authorize appropriations 
to the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration for an Experimental Program 
to Stimulate Competitive Research on Space 
and Aeronautics; to the Committee on Com- 
merce, Science, and Transportation. 

By Mr. LUGAR (for himself and Mr. 
COATS): 

S. 2775. A bill to designate the Federal 
building and United States courthouse lo- 
cated at 204 South Main Street in South 
Bend, Indiana, as the Robert A. Grant Fed- 
eral Building and United States Courthouse; 
to the Committee on Environment and Pub- 
lic Works. 

By Mr. BRYAN (for himself and Mr. 
BOND): 

S. 2776. A bill to amend the Fair Credit Re- 
porting Act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking, Housing, and Urban 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BRADLEY: 

S. 2777. A bill to finance an educational ex- 
change program with the independent states 
of the former Soviet Union and the Baltic 
states, to authorize the admission to the 
United States of certain scientists of the 
former Soviet Union and Baltic states as em- 
ployment-based immigrants under the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

By Mr. JEFFORDS (for himself, Mr. 
LEAHY, and Mr. MOYNIHAN): 

S. 2778. A bill to require the Secretary of 
the Interior to conduct a study to assess the 
suitability and feasibility of establishing a 
heritage corridor composed of certain sites 
located in the Upper Hudson River Valley, in 
the Champlain Valley, and in the area 
around Lake George, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. 

By Mr. THURMOND (for himself, Mr. 
HOLLINGS, and Mr. MCCAIN): 

S. 2779. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to provide that enlisted mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces who have com- 
pleted 18, but less than 20, years of active 
duty shall be treated in the same manner as 
officers with respect to retention on active 
duty until becoming eligible for retired pay; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. LEAHY: 

S. 2780. A bill to amend the Food Security 
Act of 1985 to remove certain easement re- 
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quirements under the conservation reserve 
program, and for other purposes; considered 
and passed. 

By Mr. GLENN: 

S. 2781. A bill to amend the Solid Waste 
Disposal Act to require preparation of rural 
community impact statement prior to the is- 
suance of a permit for the construction of an 
off site hazardous waste treatment, storage, 
or disposal facility in a rural area; to the 
Committee on Environment and Public 
Works. 

By Mr. EXON: 

S. 2782. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986 to repeal the luxury tax on 
passenger vehicles; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

By Mr. KENNEDY (for himself and Mr. 
HATCH): 

S. 2783. A bill to amend the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act with respect to med- 
ical devices, and for other purposes; consid- 
ered and passed. 

By Mr. DODD (for himself and Mr. 
LIEBERMAN): 

S. 2784. A bill to amend part A of title IV 
of the Social Security Act to remove barriers 
and disincentives in the program of aid to 
families with dependent children so as to im- 
prove educational and business opportunities 
for recipients; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. THURMOND: 

S. 2785. A bill to make a technical amend- 
ment to the False Claims Act; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. INOUYE (for himself and Mr. 
AKAKA): 

S. 2786. A bill to designate a national ma- 
rine sanctuary in the Hawaiian Islands for 
the protection of humpback whales and their 
habitat; to the Committee on Commerce, 
Science, and Transportation. 

By Mr. SANFORD (for himself, Mr. 
GARN, and Mr. DIXON): 

S. 2787. A bill to permit national banks to 
underwrite municipal revenue bonds; to the 
Committee on Banking, Housing, and Urban 
Affairs. 

By Mr. KERRY (for himself, Mr. HOL- 
LINGS, and Mr. STEVENS): 

S. 2788. A bill to amend title III of the Ma- 
rine Protection, Research, and Sanctuaries 
Act of 1972 to authorize appropriations for 
fiscal years 1993 through 1995, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Commerce, 
Science, and Transportation. 

By Mr. GRAHAM (for himself and Mr. 
MACK): 

S. 2789. A bill to encourage the growth and 
development of commercial space activities 
in the United States, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Commerce, Science, 
and Transportation. 

By Mrs. KASSEBAUM: 

S. 2790. A bill to establish a boot camp pro- 
gram for juvenile delinquents, provide grants 
for State and local law enforcement, and au- 
thorize additional appropriations for the 
Head Start Program; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RIEGLE: 

S. 2791. A bill for the relief of Martha 

Frith; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KOHL: 

S. 2792. A bill to amend and authorize ap- 
propriations for the continued implementa- 
tion of the Juvenile Justice amd Delin- 
quency Prevention Act of 1974; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRANSTON (for himself, Mr. 
SPECTER, Mr. DECONCINI, Mr. GRA- 
HAM, Mr. AKAKA, Mr. DASCHLE, Mr. 
SIMPSON, Mr. THURMOND, Mr. MUR- 
KOWSKI, Mr. JEFFORDS, Mr. BOREN, 
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Mr. BRYAN, Mr. CONRAD, Mr. DIXON, 
Mr. GLENN, Mr. HEFLIN, Mr. METZEN- 
BAUM, Mr. REID, Mr. SARBANES, Mr. 
SHELBY, Mr. WELLSTONE, Mr. BURNS, 
Mr. COHEN, Mr. D'AMATO, Mr. KAS- 
TEN, Mr. MACK, and Mr. SEYMOUR): 

S.J. Res. 309. A joint resolution designat- 
ing the week beginning November 8, 1992, as 
“National Women Veterans Recognition 
Week'; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DECONCINI (for himself, Mr. 
GRASSLEY, Mr, ADAMS, Mr. AKAKA, 
Mr. BIDEN, Mr. BOREN, Mr. BRADLEY, 
Mr. BROWN, Mr. BRYAN, Mr. BUMPERS, 
Mr. BURDICK, Mr. BURNS, Mr. CHAFEE, 
Mr. COATS, Mr. COCHRAN, Mr. COHEN, 
Mr. CONRAD, Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. 
D'AMATO, Mr. Dixon, Mr. DODD, Mr. 
DOLE, Mr, FOWLER, Mr. GLENN, Mr. 
GORE, Mr. GRAHAM, Mr. HATCH, Mr. 
HEFLIN, Mr. HOLLINGS, Mr. INOUYE, 
Mr, JEFFORDS, Mr. JOHNSTON, Mr. 
KENNEDY, Mr. KERRY, Mr, KOHL, Mr. 
LAUTENBERG, Mr. LIEBERMAN, Mr. 
MACK, Mr. METZENBAUM, Ms. MIKUL- 
SKI, Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. MOYNIHAN, 
Mr. MURKOWSKI, Mr. NUNN, Mr. PELL, 
Mr. PRESSLER, Mr. REID, Mr. ROBB, 
Mr. ROCKEFELLER, Mr. ROTH, Mr. 
SARBANES, Mr. SIMON, Mr. SPECTER, 
Mr. THURMOND, Mr. WARNER, and Mr. 
WELLSTONE): 

S. J. Res. 310, A joint resolution to des- 
ignate August 1, 1992, as Helsinki Human 
Rights Day’’; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. SEYMOUR (for himself, Mr. 
SANFORD, Mr. PELL, Mr. BOND, Mr. 
COCHRAN, Mr. PACKWOOD, Mrs. KASSE- 
BAUM, and Mr. GORTON): 

S.J. Res. 311. A joint resolution designat- 
ing February 21, 1993, through February 27, 
1993, as “American Wine Appreciation 
Week”, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


— | 


SUBMISSION OF CONCURRENT AND 
SENATE RESOLUTIONS 


The following concurrent resolutions 
and Senate resolutions were read, and 
referred (or acted upon), as indicated: 

By Mr. FORD (for Mr. MITCHELL (for 
himself and Mr. DOLE)): 

S. Res. 302. A resolution to authorize the 
production of records by the Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations of the Commit- 
tee on Governmental Affairs; considered and 
agreed to. 

By Mr. MITCHELL (for himself and Mr. 
LEAHY): 

S. Res. 303. A resolution to express the 
sense of the Senate that the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture should conduct a study of options 
for implementing universal-type school 
lunch and breakfast programs; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and For- 
estry. 

By Mr. HEFLIN: 

S. Con. Res. 123. A concurrent resolution 
authorizing the use of the East Front park- 
ing lot of the Capitol for an exhibit by NASA 
during the period beginning on June 1, 1992 
and ending June 5, 1992; considered and 
agreed to. 


—— 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. GORTON (for himself, Mr. 
CRAIG, Mr. STEVENS, and Mr. 
WALLOP): 
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S. 2762. A bill to assure the preserva- 
tion of the northern spotted owl and 
the stability of communities dependent 
on the resources of the public lands in 
Oregon, Washington, and northern 
California, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Environment and 
Public Works. 

NORTHERN SPOTTED OWL PRESERVATION AND 

NORTHWEST ECONOMIC STABILIZATION ACT 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, the de- 
bate over establishing a balance be- 
tween the northern spotted owl and the 
economies of the timber communities 
of the Pacific Northwest have domi- 
nated Northwest news since 1989. Find- 
ing that balance has proven an elusive 
goal. Last week Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, Manuel Lujan, presented us with 
the opportunity to achieve a sensible 
balance. Today I introduce legislation 
that will implement the Secretary’s 
proposal. 

The Secretary was required to de- 
velop a recovery plan for the northern 
spotted owl by the strict mandates of 
the Endangered Species Act, and he has 
done so. National environmental 
groups, of course, will challenge even 
that recovery plan because it does not 
tie up enough land and deprive timber 
communities of a sufficient number of 
thousands of jobs. 

Secretary Lujan has chosen also to 
present an alternative to Congress, the 
preservation plan for the northern 
spotted owl. In developing this alter- 
native, it was the Secretary’s stated 
goal to consider economic as well as bi- 
ological considerations. The Secretary 
acknowledged that this alternative 
does not meet the standards of the En- 
dangered Species Act and will, there- 
fore, have to be passed by Congress in 
order to be implemented. It will not be 
up to us to make an informed, compas- 
sionate decision that will consider the 
needs of people as well as owls. 

Consider first the parameters and 
consequences of each plan. The recov- 
ery plan mandated by the Endangered 
Species Act is a replica of the Thomas 
report of 1989, also known as the report 
of the Interagency Scientific Commit- 
tee. The Thomas report proposed to 
lock up more than 8 million acres of 
prime forest land in the States of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Washington. The 
goal of the Thomas report was to in- 
crease the number of owl pairs to 1,759 
and then stabilize that population. Be- 
cause the goal of the recovery plan 
under the Endangered Species Act was 
also to increase the population of the 
species and ultimately to delist it, the 
recovery plan closely followed the rec- 
ommendations of the Thomas report. 

When the Thomas report was re- 
leased, the Washington State Employ- 
ment Security Department estimated 
that it would result in the loss of 18,000 
jobs in Washington State. A recent re- 
port from Washington State estimates 
that employment losses will range 
from 19,700 to 21,900. The Secretary of 
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the Interior estimates that the recov- 
ery plan will cost a projected 32,000 
timber-related jobs throughout the re- 
gion. I believe that estimate to be too 
low. 

In any case, the Thomas report calls 
for the destruction of economic oppor- 
tunity for thousands of lives and fami- 
lies. When one stops to consider that 
this destruction of rural communities 
will be carried out with the modest 
purpose of increasing the number of 
northern spotted owls from the current 
number of 3,500 known owl pairs, the 
recovery plan loses any connection 
with rationality. The disastrous effect 
of the recovery plan on people in tim- 
ber communities will be incalculable 
until some has perfected a quantitative 
measure for grief and despair. 

Thankfully, the Secretary has offered 
an alternative. His preservation plan 
will save more than half—17,000—of the 
projected job losses resulting from the 
recovery plan. The method used in this 
preservation plan for reducing lost eco- 
nomic impacts is called range contrac- 
tion. 

The preservation plan is predicated 
on the belief of scientists that the 
owl’s best habitat range follows in 
large measure the spine of the southern 
Cascade range which, in Washington 
State, would be the Gifford Pinchot 
National Forest. Of the 3,500 known 
pairs of owls that have been identified, 
the vast majority can be found there. 

The Secretary’s preservation plan 
proposes that we concentrate our ef- 
forts there, rather than on the Olympic 
National Forest, or in the Mount 
Baker-Snoqualmie National Forest 
north of Interstate 90 which, between 
the two, are the home to only approxi- 
mately 80 owl pairs. 

This preservation plan will ensure 
the owl’s survival over the next cen- 
tury, though not an expansion of its 
numbers. In other words, the owl will 
not go extinct over the next 100 years. 
The biologists on the original recovery 
team were asked to assess the likeli- 
hood of extinction under this alter- 
native. They responded. 

The probability that the northern spotted 
owl would become extinct across the range 
in 100 years under this alternative is low, 
meaning that it is highly unlikely that ex- 
tinction would occur within this period. 

The biologists made another state- 
ment that I want to address: 

However, there is high likelihood that con- 
ditions would have been established within 
100 years that would ultimately result in ex- 
tinction or near-complete extirpation. 

The biologists have, unfortunately, 
mixed apples and oranges. The first 
sentence deals with the probability of 
extinction. The biologists say that it is 
low. The second sentence the subject 
matter switches to changes in condi- 
tions, and biologists tell us that there 
is a high likelihood that conditions 
will change so that the owl will ulti- 
mately go extinct. Among the condi- 
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tions the biologists cite as potentially 
forcing the owl to extinction are vol- 
canic eruptions, wildfires, and competi- 
tion with other species. These condi- 
tions cannot be avoided whether we 
lock up 2.8 million acres or 50 million 
acres. 

If we follow this absurd standard, the 
owl will go extinct under any scenario. 
Nevertheless, the biologists have said 
emphatically that “it is highly un- 
likely that extinction would occur 
within this 100-year period.”’ 

All of this tells me that we must 
manage the resource carefully during 
these next 100 years. That is why today 
I introduce the Northern Spotted Owl 
Preservation and Northwest Economic 
Stabilization Act of 1992, a proposal 
that will go three steps beyond the 
preservation plan. First, I propose that 
the protections of the Endangered Spe- 
cies Act that prohibit intentional in- 
jury to spotted owls apply outside the 
protected areas along the spine of the 
Cascades. Without such protection, it 
could be open season on northern spot- 
ted owls. 

Second, I propose spotted owl protec- 
tion zones and State, private, and Fed- 
eral lands outside the protected areas, 
not to exceed 100 acres around each 
spotted owl nest. That will reduce the 
current size of spotted owl circles from 
nearly 3,000 acres to not more than 100 
acres on those lands, while still pro- 
tecting spotted owl habitat. 

Third, this bill requires the Forest 
Service to use high quality forestry 
standards on the Olympic and Mount 
Baker—Snoqualmie National Forests. 
High quality forestry avoids large, un- 
sightly clearcuts, allows for continued 
harvesting of timber through periodic 
thinning and pruning, and will actually 
allow foresters to grow spotted owl 
habitat over the long term. 

Mr. President, I take a giant step to- 
ward compromise with this legislation. 
The people of timber towns in the Pa- 
cific Northwest do not get all that they 
want. They will still lose 15,000 valu- 
able jobs. This legislation will end 
massive, unsightly clearcuts on the 
Olympic and Mount Baker-Snoqualmie 
National Forests. I propose that we 
ratify a preservation plan that locks up 
2.8 million acres for a single species, in 
addition to the millions of acres set 
aside in national parks and wilderness 
areas. Is it too much to ask that the 
other side do the same and come half- 
way, or is there absolutely no middle 
ground? Today, I offer the Secretary’s 
preservation plan as a sensible defini- 
tion of balance and common sense, in 
order to find a middle ground in this 
controversy. This plan calls for tre- 
mendous sacrifice by the forgotten peo- 
ple of our timber communities. A rea- 
sonable resolution will require some 
reason from the other side. 

Today, informed debate on the Sec- 
retary's alternative plan has been ob- 
scured by several myths about the Pa- 
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cific Northwest and its abundant sup- 
ply of renewable timber. These myths 
have a single objective: Denial. These 
myths are perpetuated for the single 
purpose of denying the fact that deci- 
sions to set aside millions of acres of 
prime forest land in the Pacific North- 
west, as mandated by a strict adher- 
ence to the Endangered Species Act, 
will cause massive human pain and suf- 
fering. 

The first myth is that setting aside 8 
million acres for spotted owl protec- 
tion will not cause human suffering 
since most timber jobs will be lost due 
to automation anyway. 

Wrong. 

Prof. Brian Greber, a forest econo- 
mist at Oregon State University, con- 
cludes that mill automation has actu- 
ally saved jobs in the Pacific North- 
west. Technological improvements 
have made many mills more competi- 
tive and, thus, allowed them to sur- 
vive. According to Professor Greber: 

Many of the large gains in labor productiv- 
ity related to materials handling and refined 
labor force management were extracted in 
the 1980s. In addition, the concentration in 
more efficient mills already has shaken- 
out“ many of the inefficient producers. * * * 
Beyond the 1990's there is little doubt that 
labor productivity per unit of output from 
the mills will continue to increase. 

The automation of the 1980’s was an 
economic necessity—but, in any case, 
the process has been completed. 

The second myth is that massive 
spotted owl set-asides are the only 
means left to save the last stands of 
old growth forest. 

If you will, imagine a football field 
covered by timber as a representation 
of the slightly more than 10 million 
acres of forests—or 1 million acres for 
every 10 yards on the field—that were 
owned by the Federal Government in 
Washington State in 1930. During that 
decade, nearly 3 million acres—or 30 
yards of the field—were permanently 
set aside for national recreation areas 
and parks. Four decades later, an addi- 
tional million acres—or 10 yards of the 
field—were designated as Federal wil- 
derness areas. Mid-field was crossed in 
the same decade when 3.1 million 
acres—or 30 more yards—were set aside 
by the National Forest Management 
Act of 1976. Almost another million 
acres designated for management uses 
other than timber production took 10 
more yards. In four decades, preserva- 
tionists had excluded almost 80 percent 
of the field from timber harvest. 

Twelve more yards were won by in- 
voking the northern spotted owl. That 
left approximately 1 million acres of 
federally managed forests—or 10 yards 
of the football field—for thousands of 
timberworkers to sustain their families 
and communities, while providing 
high-demand products from a renew- 
able recyclable resource. 

With this bill, we ask for 5 or 6 yards 
back. The history of Federal land man- 
agement in Oregon and California is 
similar. 
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The third myth claims that we are 
just about to run out of harvestable 
timber in the Pacific Northwest, thus, 
all of these people are going to lose 
their jobs anyway so we might as well 
stop logging now while we still have 
some trees left. 

Look at the facts and listen to the 
experts. Forestry professors at the Uni- 
versity of Washington estimate that we 
will have a downturn in timber supply 
of between only 10 and 15 percent dur- 
ing the next decade. Then, however, 
our supply of harvestable timber will 
be greater even than it is today. We in 
the Northwest are not about to run out 
of timber, unless we decide to stop har- 
vesting. 

The fourth and final myth maintains 
that, if we stopped exporting private 
logs, the people who will lose their jobs 
to owl set-asides will find jobs in the 
mills. 

The facts are that we export almost 
no public timber from the Pacific 
Northwest. Specifically, we export no 
Federal timber at all and no more than 
25 percent from State lands in Wash- 
ington State. Thus, the only issue left 
is whether the Federal Government 
should tell private landowners that 
they cannot sell their logs to the high- 
est bidder. Setting aside the private 
property rights questions here, the fact 
is that again a quick look at your map 
will show why a private log export ban 
will do little to help the communities 
that are geographically tied to our 
Federal forests that face devastation 
from spotted owl set-asides. Nobody is 
going to cut a tree from low elevation 
private land and then truck it up to a 
mill in an out-of-the-way community 
next to the Federal forests. 

In addition, it is ironic that the same 
people who claim that we can somehow 
save job losses by restricting exports 
are the same people who claim that the 
loss of these jobs is an inevitable result 
of automation. How can we possibly 
save jobs that are going to be inevi- 
tably lost elsewhere? 

These myths also send another mes- 
sage. They imply that the hard-work- 
ing people of timber communities do 
not know what is in their own self-in- 
terest. Somehow, the proponents of the 
Thomas report argue that they are 
being duped by giant timber companies 
or they are blind to the trends that 
must inevitably sweep their livelihoods 
away. I would hope that we could at 
least give credit to these hard-working 
people for knowing what is best for 
them. These people support the Sec- 
retary’s plan. 

And the labor unions support the 
Secretary’s preservation plan. I do not 
believe the unions have been duped. 
Lane Kirkland, president of the AFL- 
CIO, made a statement, and I ask unan- 
imous consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD at this point. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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PRESERVATION PLAN IS GOOD FIRST STEP 
(Statement by Lane Kirkland, president of 
the AFL-CIO) 

The preservation plan proposed by Sec- 
retary of Interior Manuel Lujan is a first 
step toward a balanced, legislative solution 
to resolve the issue of how to protect both 
endangered species and endangered jobs in 
the Pacific Northwest. His plan provides an 
initial framework for legislative action. 

The fate of families and whole commu- 
nities now lies with Congress and its ability 
to speedily pass comprehensive legislation to 
provide relief to affected workers. We reaf- 
firm the call of our 1991 Convention for legis- 
lation that provides for environmental and 
wildlife protection while also providing eco- 
nomic fairness and stability for forest indus- 
try workers.“ 

Mr. GORTON. I do not believe Lane 
Kirkland has been duped into believing 
this is in the best interest of working 
people in the Pacific Northwest. He 
knows, and working people know, that 
this plan is in their best interest. 

Last week, when the first outlines of 
the preservation plan became known, it 
was characterized as an attempt to let 
the owl go extinct in certain areas. As 
to this question, I refer to Webster’s 
New Collegiate Dictionary. There, the 
word “extinct” is defined as no longer 
existing.’’ Now, to be accurate in the 
sense used by the media, we must 
count as extinct any single living crea- 
ture that dies. But such is obviously 
not the case. The word is commonly 
used to refer not to individual crea- 
tures, but to that creature’s population 
in toto. 

This legislation will continue to pro- 
vide protections for spotted owls in the 
areas exempted from the recovery plan, 
which in Washington State include the 
national forests on the Olympic Penin- 
sula and the North Cascades. I propose 
for those areas a different level of pro- 
tection, including circles around each 
owl nest of between 10 and 100 acres on 
both Federal and non-Federal lands. I 
will also retain the take prohibitions 
in those areas, meaning that no one 
will be able to kill or injure a spotted 
owl anywhere. Additionally, if the re- 
covery plan is removed from the two 
national forests as I propose, the owl 
still will be protected in giant national 
parks and wilderness areas in those 


For exempting these areas, we can 
save 17,000 timber jobs. Let us think for 
a minute what that means. 

When we say that the recovery plan 
will result in a loss of 32,000 jobs, we 
tend to think of those jobs as employ- 
ment slots in a factory or punches on a 
timecard or a financial burden on an 
employer. But the loss of those 32,000 
jobs in timber communities means the 
destruction of 32,000 families, the loss 
of economic support for the service-re- 
lated businesses in those areas and the 
evaporation of dreams for a college 
education or a new home for a family 
or a retirement free from fear of finan- 
cial despair. 

In the early 1970's, the Boeing Co. in 
Washington State went through the ag- 
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onizing throes of the airline industry 
recession. Families were rent asunder, 
equity in real estate—which rep- 
resented most peoples’ largest asset— 
plummeted. People were ruined finan- 
cially, and the resulting human toll 
was immense. 

But Seattle and King County, while 
dependent on Boeing for a robust econ- 
omy, did at least have the ability to 
limp along while community leaders, 
local and State officials attempted to 
diversify the economy. Families who 
remained may have had to travel fur- 
ther for their groceries and dry clean- 
ing, but groceries and dry cleaning 
were at least available. In our timber 
communities they will not be. When 
the timber industry dies in Forks and 
Sweet Home, Forks and Sweet Home 
will die with it. 

This is not just a parochial issue for 
the Pacific Northwest. If you think you 
are immune from the impacts associ- 
ated with spotted owl set-asides, think 
again. It has been estimated that the 
spotted owl restrictions, including ex- 
isting injunctions, have increased the 
cost of every new home built in Amer- 
ica by an average of $5,000. That extra 
$5,000 shuts thousands of new home 
buyers out of the market. We must ask 
ourselves as a country whether we are 
willing to spend $5,000 on each new 
home for the spotted owl. If you had an 
extra $5,000 to spend on environmental 
protection, would you spend it all on 
increasing the range of spotted owls? 

It is also a national issue because 
this is a blueprint for future controver- 
sies over threatened and endangered 
species. If you are a member who feels 
that you are safe because you have no 
threatened or endangered species in 
your State or district, you are prob- 
ably wrong. Watch carefully what we 
do on this species. You very easily 
could be next. What we do or do not do 
for timber communities in the Pacific 
Northwest could be used to determine 
what is done for communities in your 
State or district. 

When we speak of the loss of 32,000 
jobs, we must acknowledge that we 
refer to many times that number of 
human beings who will suffer as a re- 
sult. 

When we speak of the loss of 32,000 
jobs, we must acknowledge that we 
refer to the deaths of dozens of rural 
communities. 

When we speak of the loss of 32,000 
jobs, we must acknowledge that we 
refer to the irrevocable loss of a 
uniquely American way of life. 

In deciding whether to authorize this 
human pain, we must be certain of the 
necessity of including the approxi- 
mately 80 owl pairs in the Olympic and 
Mount Baker-Snoqualmie National 
Forests in the formula that ensures the 
expansion of the species. 

Mr. President, when the Thomas plan 
was originally drawn up in 1989, it was 
predicated on the population target of 
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between 1,500 and 1,700 pairs of north- 
ern spotted owls. The Audubon Society 
itself declared in 1986 that— 

The management program for Spotted 
Owls in Oregon, Washington, northwest Cali- 
fornia, and the Sierra Nevada should be di- 
rected to maintenance of a minimum total of 
1,500 pairs of these birds. 

Since then, many owls have been 
identified. The total number of known 
owl pairs is now at 3,500 and rising. Has 
the northern spotted owl been removed 
from the list of threatened species as 
one might expect? No. 

Mr. President, under the preservation 
plan, the owl is not in danger of becom- 
ing extinct. The owl will not recover to 
its prelisting numbers, but according 
to the same parameters used to deter- 
mine the recovery plan, it will not go 
extinct over the next century. 

And what might we accomplish in 
that next century? 

Mr. President, I suggest that the re- 
sponse to that question is at the heart 
of this long and difficult debate, be- 
cause it speaks to one’s view of the na- 
ture of human beings. 

If you share the misanthropic view of 
the nature of humankind espoused so 
malevolently by some, then the upcom- 
ing century certainly must terrify. If 
all that you can see are the problems 
left unconquered, and not the progress 
made, you perhaps agree with Earth 
First founder David Foreman who said: 

An ice age is coming, and I welcome it as 
a much needed cleansing. I see no solution to 
our ruination of Earth except for a drastic 
reduction of the human population. 

Such a philosophy might indeed pre- 
clude empathy with the timber fami- 
lies of my home State, might indeed 
find their plight a necessary first step 
a final solution of the human condi- 
tion. 

If, however, you believe in the poten- 
tial of the human spirit and in 
humankind’s ability and, more impor- 
tantly, desire to solve our problems— 
both physical and moral—then you 
look ahead to the third millennium 
with eager anticipation. If in the cen- 
tury just passed you see that we have 
moved from transportation on land by 
horse to transportation through space 
by shuttle; if you see that we have con- 
quered most infectious diseases; if you 
see that we have abolished slavery and 
accorded the right to vote to all citi- 
zens; if you see that we have made our 
industrial processes cleaner; if, 
through all the problems that still face 
us you can see that we have done all 
these things, that we have progressed 
because we alone among the animals 
have the ability to progress, then you 
also see that achieving balance be- 
tween humankind and nature is not in- 
surmountable, that the coming century 
will afford us time and opportunity to 
solve our environmental dilemmas. 

Heroism, Mr. President, has been de- 
fined as the ability to look humanity 
in the face and still smile. I would sug- 
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gest that it would behoove us all to 
strive our heroism, to face the worst 
aspects of nature straight on, and to 
believe that we can and that we want 
to live in harmony with all of God's 
creatures. If we are not there yet, we 
surely will be. 

The choice before us may be simply 
stated. 

The recovery plan mandated by the 
Endangered Species Act ensures the ex- 
pansion of spotted owls populations to 
prelisting numbers at the expense of 
dozens of timber communities, their 
tens of thousands of residents, and 
their uniquely American way of life. 
All sacrifice is on the part of human 
beings in those communities, and on 
Americans who use wood products. 

Secretary Lujan’s preservation plan 
that I offer today ensures the survival 
of the owl and of the timber commu- 
nities, both at less than their optimum 
levels, and with both sides getting less 
than they want. This is known as com- 
promise, and it is ostensibly what we 
were elected to achieve. 

The choice is clear: Either do nothing 
and allow the Secretary to implement 
the recovery plan, thereby approving 
the destruction of more than 30,000 
timber families in the Pacific North- 
west, or replace the recovery plan with 
a sensible alternative. The choice will 
be very simple. 

Mr. President, the Lujan preserva- 
tion plan, which I offer today in ratify- 
ing legislation, is a humane and bal- 
anced solution to this most complex of 
issues. I urge my colleagues to let wis- 
dom and compassion guide them as 
they ponder the fate of their fellow 
citizens in the timber communities of 
the Pacific Northwest. 

Thank you, Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent that the entire text 
of this legislation be printed in the 
RECORD following my remarks, I also 
ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial that appeared in the Statesboro, 
GA, Herald on May 17, 1992, entitled It 
Isn't About the Owl Anymore,“ be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 2762 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Northern 
Spotted Owl Preservation and Northwest 
Economic Stabilization Act of 1992.“ 

SEC. 2. FINDINGS. 

The Congress finds that— 

(1) the Pacific Northwest has been a long- 
standing supplier of timber and wood prod- 
ucts which has provided an inexpensive, re- 
newable source of building materials in the 
United States; 

(2) the northern spotted owl, with habitat 
in the States of Oregon, Washington, and 
northern California, has been listed as a 
threatened species under the Endangered 
Species Act; 
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(3) while the Endangered Species Act is 
generally the most appropriate mechanism 
for protecting threatened and endangered 
species, enforcement of the Act as it relates 
to the northern spotted ow! has had a severe 
economic and social impact on the people 
and communities of large portions of Oregon, 
Washington, and northern California; 

(4) these impacts have included loss of jobs, 
loss of vital revenues to counties, stress on 
families and conflicts between varying inter- 
ests in the region; 

(5) without timely and responsive action 
by the Congress and the Executive Branch, 
these impacts will become increasingly se- 
vere; and 

(6) prompt resolution of this crisis will pro- 
vide for a stable and secure economy for, and 
vital and viable communities in, the region. 
SEC, 3. PURPOSE. 

It is the purpose of this Act to— 

(1) set forth a plan for the preservation of 
the northern spotted owl; 

(2) minimize, to the greatest extent pos- 
sible, the loss of jobs, loss of revenues to 
counties, and future litigation related to the 
pa of the northern spotted owl as threat- 
ened; 

(3) encourage the development and use of 
high quality forestry techniques on certain 
Federal lands; 

(4) provide for long-term survival of the 
northern spotted owl at lower economic and 
social cost than full implementation of the 
Endangered Species Act. 

SEC. 4. NOREEN SPOTTED OWL PRESERVA- 

(a) The Secretary of the Interior is author- 
ized and directed to implement the draft 
plan entitled “Northern Spotted Owl Preser- 
vation Plan-Draft’, dated May 1992, herein- 
after referred to as the Plan“, and on file in 
the Office of the Director, United States Fish 
and Wildlife Service, notwithstanding any 
other provision of law. 

(b) Upon enactment of this Act— 

(1) the Secretary of Agriculture, acting 
through the United States Forest Service, 
shall manage the lands in the Klamath, 
Shasta-Trinity, Mendocino, and Six Rivers 
National Forests in the State of California, 
the Mount Hood, Rogue River, Siskiyou, 
Siuslaw, Umpqua, Willamette, Winema, and 
the Deschutes National Forests in the State 
of Oregon, the Gifford Pinchot, Mount 
Baker-Snoqualmie, Olympic, and Wenatchee 
National Forests, as well as that part of the 
Okanogan National Forest west of the 
Chewaukum River, in the State of Washing- 
ton, in a manner consistent with the Plan, 
notwithstanding any other provision of law; 

(2) the Secretary of the Interior, acting 
through the Bureau of Land Management, 
shall manage the lands in the Coos Bay, Eu- 
gene, Medford, Roseburg, Salem, and 
Lakeview Bureau of Land Management Ad- 
ministrative District in the State of Oregon, 
and the Ukiah Administrative District in 
California in a manner consistent with the 
Plan, notwithstanding any other provision of 
law. 

(c)(1) As soon as practicable after enact- 
ment of this Act, each Secretary shall adopt 
amendments to land and resource manage- 
ment plans applicable to such lands nec- 
essary to comport with this section and pro- 
mulgate any regulations necessary to imple- 
ment this section. Prior to the completion of 
the amendments, the Secretaries are author- 
ized and directed to conduct timber sales and 
authorize timber harvesting and other tim- 
ber-related activities in accordance with the 
Plan. 

(2) In the course of these amendments, the 
Secretaries shall amend such plans to re- 
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quire that lands identified as suitable and 
tentatively suitable in the Olympic National 
Forest and in the Mt. Baker-Snoqualmie Na- 
tional Forest north of Interstate Highway 90 
are managed pursuant to a management 
strategy that— 

(A) establishes timber harvest rotations of 
between one hundred fifty and two hundred 
years; 

(B) requires the use of shelterwood and 
seed tree regeneration cut systems unless 
other silviculture systems are found optimal; 

(C) adjusts crown closure through estab- 
lishment of periodic thinning and intermedi- 
ate harvest to enhance habitats for species 
dependent on old growth forests while main- 
taining a high level of timber production; 
and 

(D) provides that no lands shall be with- 
drawn from the land base for at least twenty 
years to allow sufficient time to start this 
innovative management strategy. 

(d)(1) With respect to the Federal lands de- 
scribed under the heading 4. Management 
Guidelines for Federal Lands in Other Prov- 
inces“ on page 27 of the Plan, the Secretary 
of the Interior shall establish an owl protec- 
tion zone centered around each tree in which 
a northern spotted owl nest is known or dis- 
covered. The size of the zone shall be deter- 
mined by the Secretary, in his discretion, 
but in no event shall an owl protection zone 
be less than 10 acres and not more than 100 
acres. 

(2) On non-Federal lands with respect to 
the northern spotted owl, the application of 
sections 9, 7(a), 4(b) and 4(d) of the Endan- 
gered Species Act (16 U.S.C. §§1538, 1536(a), 
1533(b), 1533(d)) to silvicultural activities, in- 
cluding timber sales, timber harvesting in 
accordance with standard forest practices, or 
timber-related activities, shall be limited to 
such activities within an owl protection zone 
of not less than 10 acres and not greater than 
100 acres as determined by the Secretary of 
the Interior, in his discretion, centered on an 
identified tree in which a northern spotted 
owl nest is known or discovered. 

(3) The Secretary of the Interior shall pro- 
mulgate regulations for the protection of the 
northern spotted owl within any owl protec- 
tion zone designated pursuant to this sub- 
section. These regulations, and any compli- 
ance therewith, shall be deemed to satisfy 
the requirements of sections 9, 7(a), 4(b), and 
4(d) of the Endangered Species Act (16 U.S.C, 
§§1538, 1536(a), 1533(b), 1533(d)). 

(e) With respect to the lands described in 
subsection (d) of this section, any person 
who intentionally takes a northern spotted 
owl shall be subject to the civil and criminal 
penalties of section 11 of the Endangered 
Species Act (16 U.S.C. §1540) and section 6 of 
the Migratory Bird Treaty Act (16 U.S.C. 
§707). For purposes of this subsection the 
term takes“ means to hunt, shoot, wound, 
kill, trap, capture, or collect, or to attempt 
to engage in any such activity. 

SEC. 5. EFFECT OF OTHER LAWS. 

(a) Management in accordance with the 
Plan and with sections 4 (d) and (c) of this 
Act, amendments to land management plans 
pursuant to section 4(c) of this Act, regula- 
tions promulgated pursuant to sections 4(c) 
and 4(d)(3) of this Act, and the adoption of 
such amendments and regulations all shall 
be deemed sufficient to meet any require- 
ments of the Endangered Species Act of 1973 
(16 U.S.C. §1531 et seq.), the National Envi- 
ronmental Policy Act (42 U.S.C. §4321 et 
seq.), the Federal Land Policy and Manage- 
ment Act of 1976 (42 U.S.C. §1701 et seq.), the 
Act of August 28, 1937 (commonly known as 
the Oregon and California Lands Act) (43 
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U.S.C. §118la et seq.), the Forest and Range- 
land Renewable Resources Planning Act of 
1974 (16 U.S.C. §1600 et seq.), and the Migra- 
tory Bird Treaty Act (16 U.S.C. §703 et seq.), 
or any other Federal law related to the 
northern spotted owl that would otherwise 
apply to such management, plan amend- 
ments, or regulations or to any timber sale, 
timber harvest, or timber-related activity on 
the Federal lands specified in sections 4(b) 
and 4(c). 

(b) Implementation of the Plan by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, with respect to the 
northern spotted owl, shall be deemed to sat- 
isfy the requirements of section 4(f) of the 
Endangered Species Act (16 U.S.C. 1533(f)) re- 
lating to the developing of a recovery plan, 
and of section 4(b)(2) of that Act (16 U.S.C. 
1533(b)(27)) relating to the designation of 
critical habitat. 

(c) Nothing in this Act shall invalidate any 
contract, permit, or agreement that existed 
prior to the date of enactment of this Act. 
Operations under any such pre-existing con- 
tract, permit, or agreement concerning the 
lands that are subject to this Act may con- 
tinue notwithstanding any requirements 
arising from the listing of the northern spot- 
ted owl as threatened or endangered under 
the Endangered Species Act or from the 
Plan. Allowing the exercise of rights under 
any such pre-existing contract, permit, or 
agreement shall not be considered a federal 
action for purposes of section 7(a) of the En- 
dangered Species Act (16 U.S.C. 1536(a)). 

SEC. 6, REPORT TO THE CONGRESS. 

(a) The Secretary of the Interior and the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall, within one 
year after the date of enactment of this Act, 
report to the Congress on how new forestry 
techniques such as the concept of high qual- 
ity forestry can be applied to the Federal 
lands with respect to the range of the north- 
ern spotted owl in order to provide for viable 
populations of northern spotted owls and as- 
sure continued timber harvesting. 

(b) The Secretary of the Interior shall, 
within one year after the date of enactment 
of this Act and biennially thereafter, report 
to the Congress on the status of the northern 
spotted owl, and, with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, make recommendations to the Con- 
gress, consistent with the Plan, for manage- 
ment of lands to which this Act applies to 
assure the continued preservation of the 
northern spotted owl and assure continued 
timber harvesting. 

(c) The Attorney General of the United 
States shall, within one year after the date 
of enactment of this Act, report to the Con- 
gress on the potential effects of this Act on 
the taking of private property and on the 
compliance of the Secretaries with Execu- 
tive Order 12630. 

[From the Statesboro Herald, May 17, 1992) 

Ir ISN ABOUT THE OWL ANYMORE 


A Bush administration committee’s vote 
to allow logging on some Oregon forest land 
sheltering the endangered northern spotted 
owl strikes a weak blow for 160,000 struggling 
woodsmen of the Pacific Northwest. A thou- 
sand logging jobs may temporarily be spared 
in two counties—at best. Most likely, work- 
ers’ axes will grow dull on environmental- 
ists’ court filings before they ever nick a 
tree. 

A true rescue of the Northwest timber in- 
dustry can occur, however, if Congress ap- 
proves a White House-backed amendment to 
the Endangered Species Act. The amendment 
would modestly allow consideration of the 
economic impact when loggers applied for 
permission to harvest old-growth forests in- 
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habited by some spotted owls. In seeking to 
save rare animal types, the act now ignores 
the human suffering arising from thwarted 
livelihoods. 

Which satisfies some. The amendment’s 
“tragic effect,“ claims Rep. Bruce Vento, D- 
Minn., would be the extinction of the spot- 
ted owl over large parts of its range.“ The 
tragic effect of such melodramatic hooey is 
the extinction of meaningful debate. A spe- 
cies cannot be partly extinct. It either is or 
it isn't. Absent some ornithological cata- 
clysm, the spotted owl almost certainly 
would survive. 

First, the night bird would still have 4.5 
million federal acres of officially designated 
wilderness and park land to flap around in— 
territory forever off-limits to development. 
Also, reports mount of the owl's nesting out- 
side old-growth forests, especially in second- 
and third-growth redwood stands in northern 
California. Finally, the northern spotted owl 
is a variation of the thriving California spot- 
ted owl. The two types can and do mate and 
produce offspring—the very definition of 
“species.” 

Why then the unabated ruckus? Hear Andy 
Stahl of the Sierra Club Legal Defense Fund: 
“The northern spotted owl is the wildlife 
species of choice to act as a surrogate for 
old-growth protection. Thank goodness the 
spotted owl evolved in the Northwest, or we 
would have had to genetically engineer it.” 

We detect something akin to religious zeal 
here—a latter-day druidism. It is unclear 
why 160,000 timbermen and their families 
should have to sacrifice their futures to 
someone's theological preferences. 


By Mr. ROTH (for himself and 


Mr. ROCKEFELLER): 

S. 2763. A bill to establish the Mike 
Mansfield Fellowship Program for in- 
tensive training in the Japanese lan- 
guage, government, politics, and econ- 
omy; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

MIKE MANSFIELD FELLOWSHIP ACT 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I rise 
today for myself and Mr. ROCKEFELLER 
to introduce a bill that I believe will 
have a very significant impact on 
America’s ability to meet the chal- 
lenge posed by our keen competitor 
and great ally, Japan. This bill will 
create a unique opportunity for Ameri- 
ca’s next generation of public sector 
leaders to gain an edge in their deal- 
ings with Japan: What this bill pro- 
poses is a 2-year fellowship that will 
allow them to acquire Japanese lan- 
guage abilities, enhance their under- 
standing of Japan’s political economy 
and gain hands-on experience working 
within the ministries and agencies of 
the Government of Japan. Candidates 
who enter this program will be top-cal- 
iber, experienced personnel from the 
Federal Government who have a dem- 
onstrated professional interest in 
learning more about Japan. To ensure 
that the American taxpayers get a re- 
turn on the dollars they invest in the 
careers of these public sector leaders, 
those who enter the program will be re- 
quired to return to the Federal Govern- 
ment for a minimum of 2 years after 
completing their fellowships. 

The fellowship, while quite modest in 
cost, holds great promise for filling one 
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of the widest gaps in the policymaking 
capabilities of the Federal Govern- 
ment—the severe shortage of personnel 
who understand the inner workings of 
the Japanese Government. 

Mr. President, day in and day out, as 
we debate legislation in this Chamber, 
Japan emerges as a central point of 
discussion, whether as an object of 
blame over trade imbalances, as a way 
to gain perspective on proposals to 
amend United States policies, or in- 
creasingly, as a means of assessing how 
the United States is doing in terms of 
productivity, educational attainment, 
and competitiveness. The reason we 
mention Japan so often has to do with 
that country’s status as the world’s 
second largest economy, with indus- 
tries and firms that compete fiercely 
with those of the United States. Given 
the importance of Japan to this coun- 
try, I believe it is time to better equip 
the Federal Government with person- 
nel who understand how Japan works. 

I believe this program, within a small 
number of years, will vastly strengthen 
the Federal Government's ability to 
meet. the Japanese challenge. Each 
year, a minimum of 10 applicants will 
be selected to receive fellowships. After 
only a short period of time, we will 
have a very significant number of tal- 
ented officials throughout the Federal 
Government. 

To ensure that fellows are of the 
highest quality, this bill is carefully 
drawn to provide no disincentives for 
applicants in terms of lost salary, ben- 
efits, or career advancement opportu- 
nities. Though I would hope this pro- 
gram proves itself useful enough to 
merit ongoing funding, it is initially 
covered for only 4 years, enough to per- 
mit three classes of fellows to complete 
their 2-year programs. I would hope 
that as the years progress, private 
funds will begin to supplement and, 
over time, significantly replace tax- 
payer dollars. In the interim, in com- 
pliance with the budget agreement, 
this program will derive its funds from 
amounts appropriated for the Depart- 
ment of State. 

Although he is too modest to be in- 
terested in monuments and does not 
encourage those who seek to honor 
him, I believe it is fitting that this pro- 
gram be named in honor of a man who 
served his country with immense dis- 
tinction both in this body and as Am- 
bassador to Japan—that man, of 
course, is Mike Mansfield. As all those 
who had the privilege to serve with 
him know, Mike Mansfield is a man 
dedicated to public service and deeply 
knowledgeable about United States- 
Japan relations. Mike Mansfield stated 
long ago, and has repeated often since, 
that the United States-Japan relation- 
ship is the most important bilateral re- 
lationship in the world. I urge this 
body to recognize Mike Mansfield’s 
contributions, and the bilateral rela- 
tionship in which he played such an 
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important role, by supporting the cre- 
ation of the Mike Mansfield Fellowship 
Program. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 2763 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the ‘‘Mike Mans- 
field Fellowship Act". 
SEC. 2. FINDINGS. 

The Congress finds that— 

(1) because Senator Mike Mansfield served 
his country with distinction and has had a 
lasting impact on America’s relationship 
with Japan during his tenure in the Senate 
and later as the United States Ambassador 
to Japan, it is a fitting tribute to establish 
the following Fellowship in his name for 
promising officials of the Federal Govern- 
ment; 

(2) Japan is America’s second largest trad- 
ing partner, the second biggest investor in 
the United States, and America’s most seri- 
ous economic competitor; 

(3) despite the challenge and importance of 
Japan to the United States, few Americans 
speak Japanese or understand how the coun- 
try and its government works; and 

(4) key agencies of the United States Gov- 
ernment involved in United States-Japan re- 
lations often lack sufficient personnel versed 
in the functioning of the Japanese policy- 
making apparatus. 

SEC, 3. PURPOSES. 

The purposes of this Act are— 

(1) to enable the United States Govern- 
ment to respond more effectively to the Jap- 
anese challenge; and 

(2) to provide officials from any branch of 
the United States Federal Government with 
intensive Japanese language training and an 
opportunity to be placed as a Fellow in the 
Government of Japan. 

SEC. 4. DEFINITIONS. 

For purposes of this Act— 

(1) the term agency of the United States 
Government” includes any agency of the leg- 
islative branch and any court of the judicial 
branch as well as any agency of the execu- 
tive branch; 

(2) the term “agency head” means 

(A) in the case of the Senate, the President 
pro tempore, in consultation with the Major- 
ity Leader and Minority Leader of the Sen- 
ate; 

(B) in the case of the House of Representa- 
tives, the Speaker of the House, in consulta- 
tion with the Majority Leader and Minority 
Leader of the House; 

(C) in the case of the judicial branch of 
Government, the chief judge of the respec- 
tive court; and 

(D) in the case of the executive branch of 
Government, the head of the respective agen- 
cy; 

(3) the term “Board” means the Mike 
Mansfield Fellowship Review Board; and 

(4) the term Center“ means the Mansfield 
Center for Pacific Affairs. 

SEC. 5. R OF FELLOWSHIP PRO- 


(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—(1) There is hereby es- 
tablished the “Mike Mansfield Fellowship 
Program“ pursuant to which the Secretary 
of State will make grants to the Mansfield 
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Center for Pacific Affairs to award fellow- 
ships for periods of 2 years each to eligible 
United States citizens, as follows: 

(A) During the first year each fellowship 
recipient will study the Japanese language 
as well as the Japanese political economy. 

(B) During the second year each fellowship 
recipient will serve as a Fellow in a par- 
liamentary office, ministry, or other agency 
of the Government of Japan or, subject to 
the approval of the Center, a nongovern- 
mental Japanese institution associated with 
the interests of the fellowship recipient, con- 
sistent with the purposes of this Act. 

(2) Fellowships under this Act may be 
known as Mansfield Fellowships“, and indi- 
viduals awarded such fellowships may be 
known as Mansfield Fellows”. 

(b) ELIGIBILITY OF CENTER FOR GRAN TS. 
Grants may be made to the Center under this 
section only if the Center agrees to comply 
with the requirements of section 7. 

(c) INTERNATIONAL ARRANGEMENT.—The 
Secretary of State is authorized to enter 
into an arrangement with the Government of 
Japan for the purpose of placing Fellows in 
the Government of Japan. 

(d) USE OF FEDERAL FACiLITIES.—The For- 
eign Service Institute is authorized and en- 
couraged to assist in carrying out Japanese 
language training by the Center through the 
provision of classroom space, teaching mate- 
rials, and facilities, to the extent that such 
provision is not detrimental to the Insti- 
tute’s carrying out its other responsibilities 
under law. 

SEC. 6. FUNDING. 

(a) PRIVATE SoURCES.—The Center is au- 
thorized to accept, use, and dispose of gifts 
or donations of services or property in carry- 
ing out the fellowship program, subject to 
the review and approval of the Board de- 
scribed in section 9. 

(b) AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS.—Of any funds 
appropriated or otherwise made available to 
the Department of State pursuant to law— 

(1) for fiscal year 1993, $1,000,000, 

(2) for each of the fiscal years 1994 and 1995, 
$1,500,000, and, 

(3) for fiscal year 1996, $750,000 
shall be available to the Secretary of State 
to make grants to the Center pursuant to 
section 5(a)(1). 

SEC. 7. PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS. 

The program established under this Act 
shall comply with the following require- 
ments: 

(1) United States citizens who are eligible 
for fellowships under this Act shall be em- 
ployees of the Federal Government having at 
least two years experience in any branch of 
the Government and having a strong career 
interest in United States-Japan relations 
and a demonstrated commitment to further 
service in the Federal Government. 

(2) Not less than 10 fellowships shall be 
awarded each year. 

(3) Mansfield Fellows shall agree— 

(A) to maintain satisfactory progress in 
language training and appropriate behavior 
in Japan, as determined by the Center, as a 
condition of continued receipt of Federal 
funds; and 

(B) to return to the Federal Government 
for further employment for, such period as 
the Center may require or, if the Center 
makes no requirement, then for a period of 
at least 2 years following the end of their fel- 
lowships. 

(4) During the period of the fellowship, the 
Center shall pay each Mansfield Fellow (in- 
cluding any Mansfield Fellow previously em- 
ployed in the legislative branch of Govern- 
ment) 
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(A) a stipend at a rate of pay equal to the 
rate of pay which would have been paid to 
that individual in such position but for his 
separation from Government service; and 

(B) a cost of living adjustment or adjust- 
ments calculated at the same rate of pay, 
and for the same period of time, for which 
such adjustments were made to the salaries 
of individuals occupying competitive posi- 
tions in the civil service during the same pe- 
riod as the fellowship. 

(5)(A) For the first year of each fellowship, 
the Center shall provide fellows with inten- 
sive Japanese language training in Washing- 
ton, D.C., as well as courses in the political 
economy of Japan. 

(B) Such training shall be of the same 
quality as training provided to Foreign Serv- 
ice officers before they are assigned to 
Japan. 

(C) The Center may waive any or all of the 

training required by subparagraph (A) to the 
extent that a Fellow has Japanese language 
skills or knowledge of Japan's political econ- 
omy. 
(6) Any Mansfield Fellow not complying 
with the requirements of this section shall 
reimburse the Federal Government for the 
Federal funds used in the fellowship, to- 
gether with interest at a rate determined by 
the Center. 

(7) The Center shall select Mansfield Fel- 
lows based solely on merit, but to the extent 
possible, reflecting the cultural, racial, and 
ethnic diversity of the United States. 

(8) The Center shall assist any Mansfield 
Fellow to find employment in the Federal 
Government if such Fellow was employed in 
the legislative branch before the fellowship 
began and was not able, at the end of the fel- 
lowship, to be reemployed in the legislative 
branch. 

(9) No Mansfield Fellow may engage in any 
intelligence or intelligence-related activity 
on behalf of the United States Government. 

(10) The accounts of the Center shall be au- 
dited annually in accordance with generally 
accepted auditing standards by independent 
certified public accountants or independent 
licensed public accountants, certified or li- 
censed by a regulatory authority of a State 
or other political subdivision of the United 
States. The audit shall be conducted at the 
place or places where the accounts of the 
Center are normally kept. All books, ac- 
counts, financial records, files, and other. pa- 
pers, things, and property belonging to or in 
use by the Center and necessary to facilitate 
the audit shall be made available to the per- 
son or persons conducting the audit, and full 
facilities for verifying transactions with the 
balances or securities held by depositories, 
fiscal agents, and custodians shall be af- 
forded to such person or persons. 

(11) The Center shall provide a report of 
the audit to the Board no later than six 
months following the close of the fiscal year 
for which the audit is made. The report shall 
set forth the scope of the audit and include 
such statements, together with the inde- 
pendent auditor's opinion of those state- 
ments, as are necessary to present fairly the 
Center's assets and liabilities, surplus or def- 
icit, with reasonable detail, including a 
statement of the Center's income and ex- 
penses during the year, including a schedule 
of all contracts and grants requiring pay- 
ments in excess of $5,000 and any payments 
of compensation, salaries, or fees at a rate in 
excess of $5,000 per year. The report shall be 
produced in sufficient copies for the public. 
SEC. 8. SEPARATION OF GOVERNMENT PERSON- 

NEL DURING THE FELLOWSHIPS. 

(a) SEPARATION.—Under such terms and 

conditions as the agency head may direct, 
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any agency of the United States Government 
may separate from Government service for a 
specified period any officer or employee of 
that agency who accepts a fellowship under 
the program established by this Act. 

(b) REEMPLOYMENT OR REINSTATEMENT.—An 
officer or employee separated by an agency 
of the executive or the judicial branch of 
Government under subsection (a) for pur- 
poses of becoming a Fellow shall be entitled 
upon termination of the fellowship to reem- 
ployment or reinstatement with such agency 
(or a successor agency) in an appropriate po- 
sition with the attendant rights, privileges, 
and benefits which the officer or employee 
would have had or acquired had he or she not 
been so separated, subject to such time pe- 
riod and other conditions as the agency head 
may prescribe. 

(c) BENEFIT PROGRAM.—(1) An officer or 
employee entitled to reemployment or rein- 
statement rights under subsection (b) shall, 
while continuously serving as a Mansfield 
Fellow with no break in continuity of serv- 
ice, continue to participate in any benefit 
program in which such officer or employee 
was participating prior to the Mansfield Fel- 
lowship, including— 

(A) programs for compensation for job-re- 
lated death, injury, or illness; 

(B) programs for health and life insurance; 

(C) programs for annual, sick, and other 
statutory leave; and 

(D) programs for retirement under any sys- 
tem established by the laws of the United 
States, 
except that participation in such programs 
shall be credited only to the extent that em- 
ployee deductions and employer contribu- 
tions, as required, in payment for such par- 
ticipation for the period of the fellowship, 
are currently deposited in the program's or 
system's fund or depository. For purposes of 
the preceding sentence, employer contribu- 
tions shall be paid by the Center and em- 
ployee deductions shall be made from sti- 
pends paid to the Mansfield Fellows by the 
Center pursuant to section 7(4). 

(2) Death or retirement of any such officer 
or employee during approved service as a 
Mansfield Fellow and prior to reemployment 
or reinstatement shall be considered a death 
in or retirement from Government service 
for purposes of any employee or survivor 
benefits acquired by reason of service with 
an agency of the United States Government. 

(d) COMPLIANCE WITH BUDGET AcT.—Funds 
are available under this section to the extent 
and in the amounts provided in appropria- 
tion Acts. 

SEC. 9. MANSFIELD FELLOWSHIP REVIEW BOARD. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—There is established 
the Mansfield Fellowship Review Board. 

(b) COMPOSITION.—The Board shall be com- 
posed of 9 individuals, as follows: 

(1) The Secretary of State, who shall serve 
as the chairperson of the Board, or his des- 
ignee. 

(2) The Secretary of Defense or his des- 
ignee, 

(3) The Secretary of the Treasury or his 
designee. 

(4) The Secretary of Commerce or his des- 
ignee. 

(5) The United States Trade Representative 
or his designee. 

(6) Four persons, appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, who, to the extent possible, are 
experts in the field of United States-Japan 
relations. 

(c) TERMS OF SERVICE.—Each member of 
the Board appointed under subsection (b)(6) 
shall serve terms of 4 years, except that the 
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President shall designate 2 of the initial ap- 
pointees to serve terms of 2 years. 

(d) FUNCTIONS.—(1) The Board shall review 
the administration of the program assisted 
under this Act. 

(2)(A) Each year at the time of the submis- 
sion of the President’s budget request to the 
Congress, the Board shall submit to the Con- 
gress a report completed by the Center with 
the approval of the Board on the conduct of 
the program during the preceding year. 

(B) Each such report shall contain— 

(i) an analysis of the assistance provided 
under the program for the previous fiscal 
year and the nature of the assistance pro- 
vided; 

(ii) an analysis of the performance of the 
individuals who received assistance under 
the program during the previous fiscal year, 
including the degree to which assistance was 
terminated under the program and the ex- 
tent to which individual recipients failed to 
meet their obligations under the program; 
and 

(iii) an analysis of the results of the pro- 
gram for the previous fiscal year, and cumu- 
latively, including, at a minimum, the per- 
centage of individuals who have received as- 
sistance under the program who subse- 
quently became employees of the United 
States Government and, in the case of indi- 
viduals who did not subsequently become 
employees of the United States Government, 
an analysis of the reasons why they did not 
become employees and an explanation as to 
what use, if any, was made of the assistance 
given to those recipients. 

(e) COMPENSATION.—(1) Members of the 
Board— 

(A) shall not be paid compensation for 
services performed on the Board, except as 
provided in paragraph (2); and 

(B) shall be allowed travel expenses, in- 
cluding per diem in lieu of subsistence at 
rates authorized for employees of agencies 
under subchapter I of chapter 57 of title 5, 
United States Code, while away from their 
homes or regular places of business in the 
performance of services for the Board. 

(2) Each Member of the Board appointed 
under subsection (b)(6) shall receive com- 
pensation, subject to the availability of ap- 
propriations, at a rate of not to exceed the 
daily equivalent of the annual rate of basic 
pay payable for positions above GS-15 of the 
General Schedule under section 5332 of title 
5, United States Code, for each day such 
member is engaged in the actual perform- 
ance of the duties of the Board. 

(f) AVAILABILITY OF SUPPORT STAFF.—The 
Secretary of State is authorized to provide 
for necessary secretarial and staff assistance 
for the Board. 

(g) RELATIONSHIP TO FEDERAL ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE Acr.— The Federal Advisory 
Committee Act shall not apply to the Board 
to the extent that the provisions of this sec- 
tion are inconsistent therewith. 

(h) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated to 
the Board such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out this section. 


By Mr. DASCHLE (for himself, 
Mr. LEVIN, and Mr. JOHNSTON): 
S. 2764. A bill to revive and strength- 
en the Super 301 authority of the U.S. 
Trade Representative to eliminate un- 
fair trade barriers, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Finance. 
FAIR TRADE ENFORCEMENT ACT 
Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. President, today, 
the distinguished Senator from Michi- 
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gan, Senator LEVIN and I are introduc- 
ing the Fair Trade Enforcement Act of 
1992. The bill's approach is simple: It 
uses access to our market as leverage 
to open markets to American goods 
and services in other countries. 

Fair trade benefits everyone: con- 
sumers, businesses, and workers. Both 
the administration and most of us in 
the Congress agree on this. But we 
strongly disagree on the means to 
achieve this goal. The administration 
has tried to open other markets by set- 
ting a good example here at home. The 
United States has one of the most open 
markets in the world. Not surprisingly, 
in many areas of trade policy, the ap- 
proach has failed. With no incentive for 
other countries to change their prac- 
tices, American companies lose tens of 
billions of dollars annually in lost ex- 
ports due to foreign trade barriers. 

There is an increasingly realization 
that in a globalized market exports are 
vital to our economic well-being. Ac- 
cording to the Department of Com- 
merce, almost 20,000 U.S. jobs result 
from each $1 billion in exports. Many 
economists believe that the current re- 
cession would be far worse, if not for 
the positive effects of exports. As a re- 
sult, we can no longer afford to toler- 
ate trade practices in foreign markets 
which unfairly exclude American prod- 


ucts. 

There is little argument that the old 
Super 301 process produced positive re- 
sults. Markets were opened as a direct, 
and indirect, result of the exercise of 
authority under the 1988 Omnibus 
Trade Act. Yet, the administration 
could have accomplished more. In 1990, 
the final year of the Super 301 author- 
ity, the administration chose to iden- 
tify completion of the Uruguay round 
as its highest trade priority, ignoring 
the hundreds of foreign trade barriers 
named in that year’s national trade es- 
timate report. 

The Fair Trade Enforcement Act of 
1992 makes a strengthened Super 301 a 
permanent part of the U.S. arsenal for 
combating unfair trade practices and 
opening foreign markets. We are not 
trying to protect our domestic indus- 
tries by closing the door to competi- 
tion from fairly traded imports. Yet, if 
other countries are unwilling to open 
their markets to our products, this bill 
will place equivalent restrictions on 
their products until they do. 

It requires the U.S. Trade Represent- 
ative to name priority practices in 
each of three vital sectors: agriculture, 
manufacturing, and services. The 1992 
National Trade Estimate Report alone 
lists hundreds of trade barriers in 43 
countries and two regional trading bod- 
ies—and this is not an exhaustive list. 
This bill would require the administra- 
tion to start effectively dealing with 
these barriers. 

The bill also requires USTR to target 
priority practices in each country 
where we have a merchandise trade def- 
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icit that exceeds 15 percent of the total 
U.S. merchandise trade deficit—exclud- 
ing petroleum imports. It is true that a 
trade surplus is not automatically a re- 
sult of unfair trade practices. The 
United States has a positive trade bal- 
ance with many countries. But, let us 
be realistic. A substantial and persist- 
ent trade surplus warrants close exam- 
ination. If a country contributes to 15 
percent or more of our total trade defi- 
cit, this bill would require USTR to 
look carefully at the practices of that 
country and identify trade barriers in 
that country which contribute to the 
deficit. 

If the administration fails to effec- 
tively use this tool to combat the most 
flagrant trade violations, the Congress 
can require the administration to initi- 
ate Super 301 investigations against 
particular practices through proce- 
dures set up under the bill. 

The bill also removes the discretion 
that USTR had under the expired legis- 
lation about whether to impose sanc- 
tions if negotiations do not remove the 
discriminatory practice. Under our pro- 
posal, if negotiations fail, USTR must 
impose equivalent restrictions—equiv- 
alent to the cost of the trade barrier to 
U.S. interests. If the President does not 
want to impose equivalent restrictions, 
he must submit an alternate action 
plan for approval by Congress. Congres- 
sional approval is conditioned on pas- 
sage of a joint resolution considered 
under fast-track procedures. 

In drafting this legislation, we have 
attempted to be responsive to legiti- 
mate concerns expressed by the admin- 
istration about various proposals to re- 
authorize Super 301. We have given 
USTR more time to informally address 
trade concerns with our trading part- 
ners prior to formal identification 
under Super 301. 

In response to Ambassador Carla 
Hills’ concern that certain deadlines 
under the old Super 301 constrained her 
negotiating flexibility, the bill allows 
USTR to establish a plan of action for 
consulting and removing the barriers 
to U.S. products or services. 

Finally, to avoid resentment by 
countries that complained of being sin- 
gled out under the 1988 Trade Act, we 
have eliminated the priority country 
designation. The focus of this bill is on 
elimination of priority practices that 
constitute unfair barriers to U.S. ex- 
ports. No country should resent or fear 
the FTEA if its market is open and its 
international obligations are met. 

This legislation is not inconsistent 
with the objectives of the administra- 
tion in the Uruguay round of GATT ne- 
gotiations. For over 6 years, the ad- 
ministration has put off addressing bla- 
tantly unfair trade activities by other 
countries saying that action would 
threaten the Uruguay round. In my 
view, the Fair Trade Enforcement Act 
of 1992 can only help the Uruguay 
round by putting teeth in the oft-stat- 
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ed U.S. commitment to fair trade. Real 

progress in the GATT negotiations 

may very well depend on our trading 
partners understanding and believing 
our commitment. 

The need for a strengthened Super 
301 will not disappear, even if an agree- 
ment is reached in the GATT negotia- 
tions. If the round is successful, our 
trading partners will have to under- 
take substantial new commitments to 
remove barriers and open their mar- 
kets to exports. The FTEA would be 
there to help ensure that these obliga- 
tions are met. The FTEA would also be 
available to combat trade barriers not 
addressed in the Uruguay round. 

Our bill is balanced and it is fair. We 
are simply proposing that our trading 
partners give American companies the 
same opportunities we give theirs. We 
want to maintain the United States as 
the most open market in the world. Let 
us give other countries the incentive 
required to emulate this standard. I 
hope that my colleagues will join me 
and the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan in supporting the passage of 
the Fair Trade Enforcement Act of 
1992. 

No one has been more in the fore- 
front and more dedicated in purpose 
addressing these issues than the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan. I have 
enjoyed my work immensely as we 
have created this particular piece of 
legislation. 

I ask unanimous consent that a sum- 
mary and the text of the bill be printed 
in the RECORD at the point. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 2764 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Fair Trade 
Enforcement Act of 1992”. 

SEC. 2. PERMANENT STATUS OF “SUPER 301” 
PROGRAM; MANDATORY PRIORITY 
PRACTICES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 310 of the Trade 
Act of 1974 (19 U.S.C. 2420) is amended by 
striking subsections (a) and (b), by redesig- 
nating subsections (c) and (d) as subsections 
(e) and (f), respectively, and by inserting be- 
fore subsection (e), as redesignated, the fol- 
lowing new subsections: 

“(a) MANDATORY IDENTIFICATION.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—By not later than 60 days 
after the date in any calendar year on which 
the report required under section 181(b) is 
submitted to the appropriate congressional 
committees, the Trade Representative shall 
identify priority practices described in para- 
graph (2) or (3) of this subsection. 

“(2) IDENTIFICATION OF PRIORITY PRAC- 
‘TICES.—The Trade Representative shall iden- 
tify as a priority practice any act, policy, or 
practice specified under section 181(a)(1), and 
any other major barrier and trade distorting 
practice, the elimination of which is likely 
to have the most significant potential to in- 
crease United States exports, either directly 
or through the establishment of a beneficial 
precedent. 
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(3) IDENTIFICATION OF SPECIFIC PRIORITY 
PRACTICES.— 

H(A) GENERAL RULE.—The priority prac- 
tices described in paragraph (2), shall in- 
clude— 

0 major barriers and trade distorting 
practices in the agricultural, manufacturing, 
and services sectors; and 

“di) if for any calendar year the United 
States merchandise trade balance (excluding 
trade petroleum imports) was in deficit, the 
major barriers and trade distorting practices 
of each foreign country that— 

J) accounted for not less than 15 percent 
of such deficit, and 

(I) had a global current account surplus 
for such year in an amount not less than 
such deficit. 

“(B) EXCEPTION WHERE CERTIFICATION 
MADE.—The Trade Representative shall not 
be required to identify practices with respect 
to a sector described in subparagraph (A)(i), 
if the Trade Representative certifies to the 
Congress for any calendar year that major 
barriers and trade distorting practices do not 
exist or have been eliminated with respect to 
such sector. 

4) GUIDELINES.—The priority practices 
identified by the Trade Representative under 
this section shall reflect— 

„ the international competitive posi- 
tion and export potential of United States 
products and services, 

B) circumstances in which the sale of a 
small quantity of a product or service may 
be more significant than its value, 

0) circumstances in which the practice 
has the effect of imposing a total or near 
total barrier to the importation of foreign 
goods or services, and 

D) the measurable medium-term and 
long-term implications of Government pro- 
curement commitments to United States ex- 
porters. 

(b) REPORT.— 

(1) LIST OF PRIORITY PRACTICES,—At the 
same time the identification is made under 
subsection (a), the Trade Representative 
shall submit to the Committee on Finance of 
the Senate and to the Committee on Ways 
and Means of the House of Representatives, 
and shall publish in the Federal Register, a 
report which lists— 

) the priority practices identified under 
subsection (a), and 

„B) the amount estimated under para- 
graph (2) with respect to each such priority 
practice. 

(2) ESTIMATE OF LOST EXPORTS.—The 
amount estimated under this paragraph is 
the total amount by which United States ex- 
ports of goods or services to each foreign 
country which has a priority practice identi- 
fied under subsection (a) would have in- 
creased during the preceding calendar year if 
the priority practices of such country did 
not exist. For purposes of the preceding sen- 
tence, the Trade Representative may use the 
estimates made under section 181 to the ex- 
tent appropriate. 

o) INITIATION OF INVESTIGATION.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—The Trade Representa- 
tive shall initiate an investigation under sec- 
tion 302(d), and consultations under section 
303(a), with respect to each priority practice 
identified under subsection (a) or with re- 
spect to each priority practice to which a 
resolution described in subsection (d) ap- 
plies. 

“(2) TIMETABLE OF TRADE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE.—Not later than 21 days after the date 
a report is submitted under subsection (b), 
the Trade Representative shall submit to the 
appropriate congressional committees a 
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timetable for initiating and completing the 
investigation and consultations with respect 
to each priority practice identified under 
subsection (a) or to which a resolution de- 
scribed in subsection (d) applies. 

““(d) MANDATORY INVESTIGATION INITIATED 
BY CONGRESS.— 

“(1) RESOLUTION BY COMMITTEE.—Upon the 
adoption by either the Committee on Ways 
and Means of the House of Representatives 
or the Committee on Finance of the Senate 
of a resolution that— 

“(A) describes a priority practice of a for- 
eign country, and 

„B) states that it is the opinion of the 
Committee that such priority practice is an 
act, policy, or practice that is described in 
section 301, 


the Trade Representative shall initiate ac- 
tion under subsection (c). 

%) JOINT RESOLUTION.—Upon enactment of 
a joint resolution described in paragraph (3), 
the Trade Representative shall initiate ac- 
tion under subsection (c). 

3) JOINT RESOLUTION DESCRIBED.—A reso- 
lution is described in this paragraph if it is 
a joint resolution— 

“(A) which is introduced in either the Sen- 
ate or the House of Representatives not later 
than 15 days after the date on which the 
Trade Representative submits the report re- 
quired by subsection (b), 

B) which is sponsored by not less than 
one-fourth of the duly elected and sworn 
Members of the House in which it is intro- 
duced, and 

“(C) the matter after the resolving clause 
of which contains the name of the foreign 
country, the practices of such country iden- 
tified as priority practices, and a finding 
that elimination of such priority practices is 
likely to have significant potential to in- 
crease United States exports, either directly 
or through establishment of a beneficial 
precedent. 

**(4) APPLICATION OF CONGRESSIONAL ‘FAST 
TRACK’ PROCEDURES TO JOINT RESOLUTION.— 

“(A) Except as provided in subparagraph 
(B), the provisions of section 152 (other than 
subsection (a)) shall apply to a joint resolu- 
tion described in paragraph (3). 

B) For purposes of this paragraph 

“(i) section 152(d)(2) shall be applied by 
substituting ‘10’ for ‘20’, 

(ii) section 152(e)(2) shall be applied by 
substituting ‘10’ for ‘20’, 

(ili) section 152(f)(2) shall be applied by 
substituting ‘text of the joint resolution de- 
scribed in section 310(d)(3)’ for ‘texts of joint 
resolutions described in section 152 or 153(a)’, 
and 

“(iv) section 152(f)(3) shall be applied by 
substituting ‘joint resolution described in 
section 310(d)(3)" for ‘joint resolution de- 
scribed in subsection (a)(2)(B)’. 

(5) RULEMAKING POWER.—Paragraph (4) is 
enacted by Congress— 

“(A) as an exercise of the rulemaking 
power of the House of Representatives and 
the Senate, respectively, and as such it is 
deemed a part of the rules of each House, re- 
spectively, and such procedures supersede 
other rules only to the extent that they are 
inconsistent with such other rules; and 

„B) with full recognition of the constitu- 
tional right of either House to change the 
rules (so far as relating to the procedure of 
that House) at any time, in the same man- 
ner, and to the same extent as in the case of 
any other rule of that House.“. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS,— 

(1) Subsection (e) of section 310 of the 
Trade Act of 1974, as redesignated by sub- 
section (a), is amended— 
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(A) by striking In the consultations” and 
all that follows through the first comma in 
paragraph (1) and inserting ‘‘In the consulta- 
tions with a foreign country which has a pri- 
ority practice identified under subsection (a) 
or (d),”; 

(B) by striking “subsection (aX1XA)” in 
subparagraph (A) of paragraph (1) and insert- 
ing “this section“; and 

(C) by striking ‘subsection (b)“ in para- 
graph (2) and inserting this section“. 

(2) Paragraph (1) of section 3100) of such 
Act, as redesignated by subsection (a), is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(1) On the date in each calendar year on 
which the report the Trade Representative is 
required to submit under subsection (b), the 
Trade Representative shall also submit a re- 
port which includes— 

) revised estimates of the total amount 
determined under subsection (b)(2) for each 
priority practice that has been identified 
under this section, 

B) evidence that demonstrates, in the 
form of increased United States exports to 
each foreign country with respect to which a 
priority practice has been identified during 
the previous calendar year— 

“(i) in the case of a foreign country that 
has entered into an agreement described in 
subsection (e)(1), substantial progress during 
each year within the 3-year period described 
in subsection (e)(1)(A) toward the goal of 
eliminating the priority practice identified 
under this section by the close of such 3-year 
period, and 

“(ii) in the case of a country which has not 
entered into (or has not complied with) an 
agreement described in subsection (e)(1), the 
elimination of such practices, and 

“(C) to the extent that the evidence de- 
scribed in subparagraph (B) cannot be pro- 
vided, any actions that have been taken by 
the Trade Representative under section 301 
with respect to such priority practices of 
each such foreign country.“. 

(3) Paragraph (2) of section 310(f) of such 
Act, as redesignated by subsection (a), is 
amended— 

(A) by striking “‘subsection (a)(1)(A)’’ each 
place it appears and inserting “this section”; 
and 

(B) by striking in any calendar year be- 
ginning after 1993". 

(4) Section 303 of such Act (19 U.S.C. 2413) 
is amended— 

(A) by inserting ‘‘or pursuant to the time- 
table prescribed by section 310(c)(2)’’ in para- 
graph (1) of subsection (a) after section 
302”; and 

(B) by adding at the end of subsection (b) 
the following flush sentence: 

“This subsection shall not apply to any con- 
sultation involving a priority practice iden- 
tified under section 310.”. 

(5) Section 305(a)(1) of such Act (19 U.S.C. 
2415(a)(1)) is amended by inserting “and sec- 
tion 301(e)” after “in paragraph (2)”. 

(6)(A) The heading for section 310 of such 
Act (19 U.S.C. 2420) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“SEC, 310. MANDATORY IDENTIFICATION OF PRI- 
ORITY PRACTICES.". 

(B) The table of contents of chapter 1 of 
title III of such Act is amended by striking 
the item relating to section 310 and inserting 
the following: 

“Sec. 310. Mandatory identification of prior- 
ity practices.“. 


SEC. 3. INVESTIGATIONS, DETERMINATIONS, AND 
MANDATORY ACTIONS. 


(a) INVESTIGATIONS.—Section 302 of the 
Trade Act of 1974 (19 U.S.C, 2412) is amended 
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by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(d) INITIATION OF INVESTIGATION FOR SEC- 
TION 310 PRIORITY PRACTICES.—Upon the 
identification of a priority practice under 
section 310(a) or the adoption of a resolution 
under section 310(d), the Trade Representa- 
tive shall initiate an investigation under 
this chapter (in accordance with the time- 
table submitted under section 310(c)) and 
shall publish a notice of such investigation 
in the Federal Register.“ 

(b) DETERMINATIONS BY TRADE REPRESENT- 
ATIVE.—Section 304(a) of such Act (19 U.S.C. 
2414(a)) is amended by redesignating para- 
graph (4) as paragraph (5) and by inserting 
after paragraph (3) the following new para- 
graph: 

“(4(A) If an investigation is initiated 
under this chapter by reason of section 
302(d), the Trade Representative shall make 
an affirmative determination under subpara- 
graph (A) of paragraph (1) that— 

“(i) the rights to which the United States 
is entitled under any trade agreement are 
being denied, or 

“(ii) an act, policy, or practice described in 
section 301(a)(1)(B) exists. 

„B) Such determination shall be made on 
or before— 

) in the case of an investigation which 
does not involve a trade agreement, the date 
which is 12 months after the date on which a 
timetable is submitted under section 
31000) (2), or 

(ii) in the case of an investigation which 
involves a trade agreement (other than an 
agreement on subsidies and countervailing 
measures described in section 2(c)(5) of the 
Trade Agreements Act of 1979), the earlier 
of— 

“(I) the date that is 30 days after the date 
on which the dispute settlement procedure is 
concluded, or 

(I) the date that is 18 months after the 
date on which a timetable is submitted 
under section 310(c)(2).”’. 

SEC. 4, ALTERNATIVE PLAN TO ELIMINATE PRI- 
ORITY PRACTICES. 

Section 301 of the Trade Act of 1974 (19 
U.S.C, 2411) is amended— 

(1) by striking “If’ in paragraph (1) of sub- 
section (a) and inserting “Except as provided 
in subsection (e), if”; 

(2) by inserting (or upon a determination 
under section 304(a)(4))” in paragraph (1) of 
subsection (a) after section 304(a)(1)”; 

(3) by adding at the end of paragraph (2) of 
subsection (a) the following flush sentence: 
“In the case of an affirmative determination 
under section 304(a)(4) involving a priority 
practice identified under section 310, this 
paragraph shall not apply unless a joint reso- 
lution (described in subsection (e)) permits 
such application and is enacted into law."’; 
and 

(4) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

“(e) ALTERNATIVE PLAN FOR SECTION 310 
PRIORITY PRACTICES.— 

(I) In the case of a priority practice iden- 
tified under section 310 with respect to which 
an affirmative determination is made under 
section 304(a)(4), the President shall, not 
later than 30 days after the date of such de- 
termination, direct the Trade Representative 
to take action under subsection (a)(1) or sub- 
mit to the Congress an alternative plan de- 
scribed in paragraph (2). 

2) An alternative plan is described in this 
paragraph if it— 

A) provides in detail the action the 
Trade Representative plans to take to elimi- 
nate a priority practice, including— 
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) any reciprocal limitation, restriction, 
or action of the kind referred to in paragraph 
(3), 

(i) the period of time that will be re- 
quired to implement fully the plan and the 
specific interim results that should be 
achieved under the plan from time-to-time 
during that period, and 

(Iii) the number of jobs to be created and 
the estimated increase in exports resulting 
from implementation of the plan; 

„B) cites the legal authorities for taking 
the measures contemplated by such plan; 

(C) contains, if the President considers 
that statutory authority is necessary for the 
implementation of any part of the alter- 
native plan (including the implementation of 
any reciprocal limitation, restriction, or ac- 
tion referred to in paragraph (3)), appro- 
priate suggested legislative proposals; and 

D) states the reasons why the alternative 
plan is preferable to taking action under sub- 
section (a)(1). 

“(3) An alternative plan shall provide, in 
the case of unsatisfactory progress by a for- 
eign country in eliminating the priority 
practice, for the implementation, for such 
time as may be appropriate, by the President 
of a restriction, limitation, or other action 
that is reciprocal in scope and effect to such 
priority practice. 

“(4) If the President transmits an alter- 
native plan to the Congress under paragraph 
(2) and a joint resolution described in para- 
graph (6) is not enacted within the 60-day pe- 
riod beginning on the date on which the al- 
ternative plan is transmitted, the Trade Rep- 
resentative shall take action under sub- 
section (a)(1). 

“(5) If the President transmits an alter- 
native plan to Congress under paragraph (2) 
and a joint resolution described in paragraph 
(6) is enacted within the 60-day period begin- 
ning on the date on which the alternative 
plan is transmitted, the alternative plan 
shall take effect and the President shall di- 
rect the Trade Representative to implement 
appropriate action in accordance with the 
terms of such plan to obtain the elimination 
of the priority practice. 

66) A joint resolution is described in this 
paragraph if it is a joint resolution— 

“(A) which is introduced in either the 
House or the Senate not later than 15 days 
after the date the President submits an al- 
ternative plan to Congress under paragraph 
(2), and 

B) the matter after the resolving clause 
of which is as follows: ‘That the Congress ap- 
proves the alternative plan transmitted 
under section 301(e) of the Trade. Act of 1974 
to the Congress on „ the blank space 
being filled with the appropriate date. 

“(7)(A) Except as provided in subparagraph 
(B), the provisions of section 152 (other than 
subsection (a)) shall apply to a joint resolu- 
tion described in paragraph (6). 

“(B) For purposes of this paragraph— 

“(i) section 152(f)(2) shall be applied by sub- 
stituting ‘text of the joint resolution de- 
scribed in section 301(e)(6)’ for ‘texts of joint 
resolutions described in section 152 or 153(a)’, 
and 

“(ii) section 152(f)(3) shall be applied by 
substituting ‘joint resolution described in 
section 301(e)(6)' for ‘joint resolution de- 
scribed in subsection (a)(2)(B)’. 

“(8) Paragraph (7) is enacted by Congress 

A) as an exercise of the rulemaking 
power of the House of Representatives and 
the Senate, respectively, and as such it is 
deemed a part of the rules of each House, re- 
spectively, and such procedures supersede 
other rules only to the extent that they are 
inconsistent with such other rules; and 
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„B) with full recognition of the constitu- 
tional right of either House to change the 
rules (so far as relating to the procedure of 
that House) at any time, in the same man- 
ner, and to the same extent as in the case of 
any other rule of that House. 

(09) For purposes of paragraphs (4) and (5) 
the 60-day period shall be computed by ex- 
cluding— 

„A) the days in which either House is not 
in session because of an adjournment of more 
than 3 days to a day certain or an adjourn- 
ment of the Congress sine die, and 

„) any Saturday and Sunday, not ex- 
cluded under subparagraph (A), when either 
House is not in session.“. 

SEC. 5, ESTIMATION OF BARRIERS TO MARKET 
ACCESS. 


Section 181(a)(1)(C) of the Trade Act of 1974 
(19 U.S.C. 2241(a)(1)(C)) is amended by strik- 
ing “, if feasible,”’. 

SEC. 6. ACTIONS BY THE UNITED STATES TRADE 
REPRESENTATIVE. 


(a) MANDATORY ACTION.—Section 
301(a)(1)(B)(ii) of the Trade Act of 1974 (19 
U.S.C. 2411(a)(1)(B)(ii)) is amended by insert- 
ing (or threatens to burden or restrict)“ 
after “restricts”. 

(b) DISCRETIONARY AcTIon.—Section 
301(b)(1) of such Act (19 U.S.C. 2411(b)(1)) is 
amended by inserting ‘‘(or threatens to bur- 
den or restrict)” after ‘‘restricts”. 

(c) DEFINITIONS.—Section 301(d) of such Act 
(19 U.S.. 2411(d)) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(10) An act, policy, or practice that 
threatens to burden or restrict United States 
commerce is an act, policy, or practice that 
does not currently burden or restrict United 
States commerce, but, if not corrected, is 
reasonably expected to burden or restrict 
United States commerce.“ 

OVERVIEW OF THE FAIR TRADE ENFORCEMENT 
ACT OF 1992 


Permanently reauthorizes and strengthens 
the Super 301“ provisions of the Trade and 
Competitiveness Act of 1988. 

The bill targets for elimination priority 
practices” of other countries that unfairly 
exclude U.S. exports. 

Under the bill, USTR is required to iden- 
tify major barriers and trade distorting prac- 
tices in each of three specific categories: ag- 
riculture, manufacturing, and services. 

In addition, USTR must name priority 
practices of any country with a trade deficit 
which accounts for 15% or more of the total 
U.S. merchandise trade deficit (excluding pe- 
troleum imports). 

The Finance or Ways and Means Commit- 
tee may require USTR to commence a 301 in- 
vestigation with respect to discriminatory 
practices not cited by USTR. The Congress 
may also require USTR to take action under 
Super 301 by passing a joint resolution. 

Under the FTEA, USTR has flexibility to 
structure negotiations, but the negotiations 
must be complete within the deadlines. As in 
the original Super 301, in most cases there 
would be a one year deadline with additional 
time, up to a maximum of eighteen months, 
if dispute resolution procedures under a mul- 
tilateral or bilateral agreement are avail- 
able. 

If negotiations do not result in the elimi- 
nation of the discriminatory practice, USTR 
must impose sanctions. 

Sanctions must take the form of equiva- 
lent restrictions equal to the cost of the 
cited priority practice to U.S. commerce. 

If USTR recommends against imposition of 
the mandatory sanctions despite the failure 
of the negotiations to remove the unfair 
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trade practice, USTR must obtain Congres- 
sional approval of an alternative action plan. 
Congressional approval is conditioned on 
passage of a joint resolution considered 
under “fast-track” procedures. 

The bill requires USTR to prepare an esti- 
mate of the cost to U.S. commerce of the 
cited discriminatory practice. 

USTR would be required to identify prior- 
ity practices whether or not they are in- 
cluded In the NTE report. 

The bill also incorporates the provisions of 
a bill introduced earlier by Senator Daschle 
(S. 650) which will strengthen our ability to 
respond to discriminatory trade practices 
that threaten to burden or restrict U.S. com- 
merce. 

Certain amendments have been made to 
the 1988 Trade Act to be responsive to the 
concerns of the Administration: 

To avoid resentment by countries that 
complained of being singled out under the 
1988 Trade Act, we have eliminated the pri- 
ority country“ designation. The focus of this 
bill is on elimination of “priority practices” 
that constitute unfair barriers to U.S. ex- 


rts. 
owe have lengthened the time between re- 
lease of the National Trade Estimates Re- 
port and the date on which the USTR is re- 
quired to identify priority practices” from 
30 to 60 days. This may encourage countries 
to voluntarily remove their trade barriers to 
avoid having that practice identified under 
Super 301. 

In response to Ambassador Carla Hill’s 
concern that certain deadlines under the old 
Super 301 constrained her negotiating flexi- 
bility, we have removed the requirement 
that consultations begin within 30 days of 
the identification of the practice under 
Super 301. The bill requires USTR to estab- 
lish a plan of action for consulting and re- 
moving the barrier to U.S. products and 
services. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, first let 
me thank my friend from South Da- 
kota, Senator DASCHLE, for the leader- 
ship he has shown on trade issues and 
so many other issues of importance to 
this country. He and his staff have 
worked mightily on this legislation 
with my staff and myself, and I am 
proud to cosponsor and join him. 

This legislation builds on the bill I 
first introduced in the 101st Congress 
after the administration failed to en- 
force the Super 301. That occurred in 
1990. Although that law was intended 
to get the administration to target pri- 
ority unfair trade practices for nego- 
tiations, the administration named not 
one practice. Its own Department of 
Commerce had listed hundreds, as Sen- 
ator DASCHLE has mentioned, and yet 
when it came right down to it, to forc- 
ing those practices to end, the adminis- 
tration did not name one. It was silent. 

I strongly believe that it is not sim- 
ply enough, therefore, to extend the old 
law which allowed the administration 
not to act despite obvious discrimina- 
tory trade practices against American 
products. We have had over 20 years of 
administration promises to open for- 
eign markets, but the results have not 
matched the rhetoric, particularly 
with regard to Japan. 

In 1970, President Nixon said, after 
meeting with Prime Minister Sato, 
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that Japan intended to accelerate the 
reduction and removal of its restric- 
tions on trade.“ 

In 1974, President Ford said Japan 
will, negotiate to reduce tariff and 
other trade distortions.” 

In 1984, President Reagan said 
Japan has made considerable progress 
in opening its markets further to 
American products, and we are con- 
fident we’ll see more progress in the 
months ahead.“ 

Yet, yesterday it was announced that 
our monthly trade deficit increased 77 
percent over the previous month. Our 
trade deficit with Japan accounted for 
almost 70 percent of the imbalance. 
And economists predict that our trade 
deficit will increase this year and that 
trade on the whole will hurt our econ- 
omy more than it helps. 

This legislation seeks to open mar- 
kets unfairly closed to our products by 
making a strengthened version a per- 
manent part of the Super 301 trade law. 
It would require the administration to 
try to negotiate away the most harm- 
ful trade barriers to American manu- 
facturing, agriculture, and services. If 
negotiations fail to eliminate those 
barriers, this bill would require equiva- 
lent restrictions to be placed on that 
country’s products equivalent to the 
cost of those discriminatory practices 
to our businesses. That is the key to 
this bill. That is the key to success of 
getting rid of these barriers that cost 
us so many jobs: Equivalent restric- 
tions. 

The administration may waive those 
restrictions only with congressional 
approval under this bill. This differs 
from other proposals to extend or 
strengthen the Super 301 law in that 
ours is the only proposal to require 
equivalent restrictions if negotiations 
fail. Our bill effectively uses access to 
our market to leverage negotiation by 
reducing the administration's discre- 
tion to ignore unfair trade practices. It 
will dramatically strengthen the hand 
of our negotiators because the individ- 
uals on the other side of the table will 
know for the first time what will hap- 
pen if the practices are not eliminated. 

There is a little known office in the 
State Department called the Office of 
Foreign Missions. Its role is to remove 
costly and unfair restrictions on Amer- 
ican diplomats abroad. It does this by 
placing equivalent restrictions on for- 
eign diplomats in the United States. It 
does not beg and it does not plead. It 
just simply places equivalent restric- 
tions on the other country’s diplomats 
in the United States. For instance, 
when Ecuador placed a 25-percent tax 
on telephone charges at the American 
Embassy in Ecuador, we put an equiva- 
lent tax on telephone charges at the 
Ecuadoran Embassy here. As a result, 
Ecuador's foreign ministry has rec- 
ommended that the tax be dropped. 

Similarly, when the Netherlands ap- 
plied their VAT tax to the United 
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States mission in the Netherlands, we 
responded by applying our sales tax to 
their mission here. The Netherlands 
has now agreed to reimburse us for the 
VAT tax. 

This is a commonsense policy which 
we should surely apply to restrictions 
on American exports and not just to re- 
strictions on American diplomats or on 
American missions. Our policy in plac- 
ing equivalent restrictions on foreign 
diplomats when they place restrictions 
on ours has not started a diplomatic 
war; it has eliminated the restriction. 

Why are we so willing to defend our 
diplomats from unreasonable and cost- 
ly foreign restrictions, but we have not 
been willing to do the same for Amer- 
ican jobs and American companies? We 
ought to stop begging and stop plead- 
ing and just simply place equivalent 
restrictions on foreign products until 
they remove the discriminatory re- 
strictions from our products. The bill 
we are introducing today will do just 
that. We have lost hundreds of thou- 
sands of well-paying jobs to unfair 
trade practices and it has to stop. 
There is no shortage of trade barriers 
which should be the subject of negotia- 
tions and will be under this legislation. 

Japanese barriers to auto parts and 
agricultural products, and European 
Community barriers to American meat 
exports, top a long list. Our auto parts 
compete internationally, both in qual- 
ity and price, and yet we have less than 
2 percent of the Japanese auto parts 
market. Last year, we had an almost $4 
billion trade surplus in auto parts 
trade, excluding Japan. That is because 
we had access to other countries other 
than Japan. We had freedom to com- 
pete. But with Japan, we had a $9 bil- 
lion auto parts deficit. 

The administration’s own Auto Parts 
Advisory Committee has called on the 
administration to self-initiate a sec- 
tion 301 action against Japan’s barriers 
to American auto parts exports. Yet al- 
most a year later, the administration 
has not acted. We have been nearly 
shut out of the Japanese auto and auto 
parts market which has not only cost 
us export opportunities but enabled 
Japan to use profits from their pro- 
tected home market to dump in our 
market. 

This week the administration an- 
nounced, after a year-long investiga- 
tion, that the Japanese are dumping 
minivans in the United States in viola- 
tion of both United States and inter- 
national trade law. 

Well, the Auto Parts Advisory Com- 
mittee has called the dumping of Japa- 
nese auto parts rampant. A joint Unit- 
ed States-Japan Government price sur- 
vey found that identical or comparable 
auto parts cost on average 34-percent 
more in Japan than in the United 
States. For instance, a Japanese-made 
shock absorber costs $83 in Japan, but 
only $18 here. 

Our legislation is not intended to 
bash any country. It is intended to 
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boost America. It is long past time for 
our Government to defend American 
jobs the way every other government 
defends its jobs. 

Mr. President, American manufactur- 
ers and farmers are ready, eager, and 
able to compete, but it is up to the 
Government to ensure that they have 
access to foreign markets. Whether 
those markets are Canadian, Chinese, 
French, or Japanese, if foreign govern- 
ments erect barriers, that is their deci- 
sion. But if we tolerate them, that is 
our decision. 

American families need their Govern- 
ment fighting on their side. That is 
why we have government. We must act 
to control our economic destiny. We 
won the cold war by being strong. We 
will not win the economic contest 
ahead by being weak. This legislation 
will help ensure that we have a strong 
trade policy and a strong economic fu- 
ture. 


By Mr. GORTON: 

S. 2765. A bill to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to exchange cer- 
tain lands of the Columbia Basin Fed- 
eral reclamation project, Washington, 
and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

BOISE CASCADE LAND EXCHANGE 
„ Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, I am in- 
troducing a bill to facilitate a land ex- 
change between the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation and the Boise Cascade Corp. 

Presently, Boise Cascade’s plywood 
and sawmill operations in Kettle Falls, 
WA, are adjacent to 26 acres of land 
owned by the Bureau of Reclamation. 
The Bureau land provides a buffer be- 
tween Lake Roosevelt and Boise Cas- 
cade operations. The National Park 
Service, which manages the land, his- 
torically has issued a special-use per- 
mit allowing Boise Cascade to operate 
along the edge of the land. The Park 
Service has indicated that it may not 
reissue the permit when it expires in 
1995, and has stated that the permit 
definitely will not be reissued upon ex- 
piration in 2000. 

Without a special-use permit, Boise 
Cascade will not be able to continue its 
operations at Kettle Falls. Should this 
mill close, 350 mill jobs will be lost as 
well as numerous administrative jobs. 
To prevent this unnecessary occur- 
rence, Boise Cascade has proposed ex- 
changing 138 acres of land it owns for 6 
of the 26 acres it needs to continue op- 
erating. 

In exchange for the 6 acres, the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation will receive 138 
acres from Boise Cascade in Kettle 
Falls. This land is primarily wildlife 
habitat located along Lake Roosevelt 
and the Colville River. 

Mr. President, this clearly is a win- 
win situation. As a result of the ex- 
change, Boise Cascade will be able to 
continue its operations, and the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation will acquire 138 
acres of land. 
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I support this land exchange and urge 
its prompt approval.e 


By Mr. LEVIN (for himself, Mr. 
COHEN, and Mr. KOHL): 

S. 2766. A bill to provide for the dis- 
closure of lobbying activities to influ- 
ence the Federal Government, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 

LOBBYING DISCLOSURE ACT 
e Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, earlier 
this year, I introduced S. 2279, the Lob- 
bying Disclosure Act of 1992. I am 
pleased to reintroduce the bill today, 
with Senators COHEN and KOHL as 
original cosponsors. 

Senator COHEN, the ranking minority 
member of the Governmental Affairs 
Subcommittee on Oversight of Govern- 
ment Management, has played an im- 
portant role in each of the four sub- 
committee hearings leading up to the 
introduction of this bill. His thoughtful 
comments and questions have played a 
constructive role throughout this proc- 
ess. Senator KOHL, as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Government Infor- 
mation and Regulation has a long- 
standing commitment to streamlining 
Government paperwork requirements. 
Their support, and their cosponsorship 
of this bill, are greatly appreciated. 

As I explained when the bill was first 
introduced, the lobbying disclosure 
laws on the books today are woefully 
inadequate to the task of ensuring ef- 
fective public disclosure of lobbying ac- 
tivities. At our hearings last year, 
these laws were described as anachro- 
nistic,’’ incomprehensible,“ ‘‘defec- 
tive, “woefully inadequate,” out- 
dated,“ and unenforceable.“ This dis- 
array breeds contempt for the law, and 
is unfair both to the pubic and to the 
lobbyists themselves. 

As introduced, S. 2279 would address 
these problems by replacing the exist- 
ing lobbying disclosure laws with a sin- 
gle, uniform statute covering all pro- 
fessional lobbyists, by streamlining 
disclosure requirements to make sure 
that only meaningful information is 
disclosed and needless burdens are 
avoided, and creating a new, more ef- 
fective and equitable system for ad- 
ministering and enforcing these re- 
quirements. 

On March 26, 1992, the Subcommittee 
on Oversight of Government Manage- 
ment held hearings on S. 2279, and 
heard testimony from OMB, the Office 
of Government Ethics, the American 
League of Lobbyists, the American So- 
ciety of Association Executives, the 
American Bar Association, the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
and Common Cause. These witnesses 
generally agreed that the existing lob- 
bying disclosure statutes are in need of 
reform and endorsed most aspects of S. 
2279. 

As a result of the testimony at these 
hearings and subsequent comments re- 
ceived from other interested parties, 
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we have made a number of improve- 
ments to the original bill. In particu- 
lar, the new bill would— 

First, replace the Office of Govern- 
ment Ethics as the agency responsible 
for administering the statute, placing 
the responsibility instead in a new Of- 
fice of Lobbying Registration and Pub- 
lic Disclosure which would be estab- 
lished within the Department of Jus- 
tice; 

Second, clarify the definition of lob- 
bying contacts and expand the exemp- 
tion for legal proceedings to exclude 
from coverage: Communications re- 
garding civil and criminal law enforce- 
ment inquires, investigations, and pro- 
ceedings; and communications regard- 
ing filings that are required by statute 
or regulation; 

Third, clarify the coverage of execu- 
tive branch lobbying by specifying 
that, with regard to lobbying of Fed- 
eral agencies, only contacts with exec- 
utive level and SES officials are cov- 
ered; 

Fourth, ensure parallel treatment of 
executive and legislative branch lobby- 
ing by: Limiting executive branch dis- 
closure to a listing of the agencies con- 
tacted; and clarifying that a lobbyist 
who contacts a member of a congres- 
sional committee regarding a matter 
within the jurisdiction of the commit- 
tee must list the committee contacted; 

Fifth, raise the de minimus exemp- 
tion from the bill’s reporting require- 
ments from $500 to $1,000, and clarify 
that this exemption applies to registra- 
tion as well as semiannual reporting 
requirements; and 

Sixth, clarify the requirement to dis- 
close foreign lobbying by expressly re- 
quiring companies that are more than 
20 percent foreign owned to disclose 
that fact. 

Mr. President, this bill is the product 
of four public hearings and a year and 
a half of public comment. It is a good 
bill. I am pleased to reintroduce it 
today with Senators COHEN and KOHL 
as original cosponsors, and I hope that 
the full Governmental Affairs Commit- 
tee will mark it up in the near future. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
full text of the bill be included in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 2766 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the Lobbying 
Disclosure Act of 1992". 

SEC. 2. FINDINGS AND PURPOSE. 

(a) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds that— 

(1) responsible representative Government 
requires public awareness of the efforts of 
paid lobbyists to influence the public deci- 
sionmaking process in both the legislative 
and executive branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment; 

(2) existing lobbying disclosure statutes 
have been ineffective because of unclear 
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statutory language, weak investigative and 
enforcement provisions, and an absence of 
clear guidance as to who is required to reg- 
ister and what they are required to disclose; 
and 

(3) the effective public disclosure of the 
identity and extent of the efforts of paid lob- 
byists to influence Federal officials in the 
conduct of Government actions will increase 
public confidence in the integrity of Govern- 
ment. 

(b) PURPOSE.—The purposes of this Act are 
to— 

(1) provide for the disclosure of the efforts 
of paid lobbyists to influence Federal legisla- 
tive or executive branch officials in the con- 
duct of Government actions; and 

(2) afford the fullest opportunity to the 
people of the United States to exercise their 
constitutional right to petition their Gov- 
ernment for a redress of grievances, to ex- 
press their opinions freely to their Govern- 
ment, and to provide information to their 
Government. 

SEC. 3. DEFINITIONS. 

As used in this Act: 

(1) The term “agency” has the same mean- 
ing as such term is defined under section 
55101) of title 5, United States Code. 

(2) The term “client” means any person 
who employs or retains another person for fi- 
nancial or other compensation to conduct 
lobbying activities on its own behalf. An or- 
ganization whose employees conduct lobby- 
ing activities on its behalf is both a client 
and an employer of the lobbyists. In the case 
of a coalition or association that employs or 
retains others to conduct lobbying activities 
on behalf of its membership, the client is the 
coalition or association and not its individ- 
ual members. 

(3) The term covered executive branch of- 
ficial” means— 

(A) the President; 

(B) the Vice President; 

(C) any officer or employee of the Execu- 
tive Office of the President other than a cler- 
ical or secretarial employee; 

(D) any officer or employee serving in an 
Executive level I, II. IH, IV, or V position, as 
designated in statute or executive order; 

(Œ) any officer or employee serving in a 
Senior Executive Service position, as defined 
under section 3232(a)(2) of title 5, United 
States Code; and 

(F) any member of the uniformed services 
whose pay grade is at or in excess of O-7 
pone section 201 of title 37, United States 

‘ode. 

(4) The term “covered legislative branch 
official” means 

(A) a Member of Congress; 

(B) an elected officer of Congress; 

(C) any employee of a Member of the House 
of Representatives, of a committee of the 
House of Representatives, or on the leader- 
ship staff of the House of Representatives, 
other than a clerical or secretarial em- 
ployee; 

(D) any employee of a Senator, of a Senate 
Committee, or on the leadership staff of the 
Senate, other than a clerical or secretarial 
employee; and 

(E) any employee of a joint committee of 
the Congress, other than a clerical or sec- 
retarial employee. 

(5) The term Director“ means the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Lobbying Registration 
and Public Disclosure. 

(6) The term employee“ means any indi- 
vidual who is an officer, employee, partner, 
director, or proprietor of an organization, 
but does not include— 

(A) independent contractors or other 
agents who are not regular employees; or 
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(B) volunteers who receive no financial or 
other compensation from the organization 
for their services. 

(7) The term foreign entity“ means 

(A) a government of a foreign country or a 
foreign political party (as such terms are de- 
fined in sections 1 (e) and (f) of the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act of 1938 (22 U.S.C. 611 
(e) and (f))); 

(B) a person outside the United States, 
other than a United States citizen or an or- 
ganization that is organized under the laws 
of the United States or any State and has its 
principal place of business in the United 
States; and 

(C) a partnership, association, corporation, 
organization, or other combination of per- 
sons that is organized under the laws of or 
has its principal place of business in a for- 
eign country. 

(8) The term “lobbying activities“ means 
lobbying contacts and efforts in support of 
such contacts, including preparation and 
planning activities, research and other back- 
ground work that is intended for use in con- 
tacts, and coordination with the lobbying ac- 
tivities of others. Lobbying activities in- 
clude grass roots lobbying communications 
(as defined in regulations implementing sec- 
tion 4911(c)(3) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1986) to the extent that such activities are 
made in direct support of lobbying contacts. 

(9)(A) The term “lobbying contact“ means 
any oral or written communication with a 
covered legislative or executive branch offi- 
cial made on behalf of a client with regard 
to— 

(i) the formulation, modification, or adop- 
tion of Federal legislation (including legisla- 
tive proposals); 

(ii) the formulation, modification, or adop- 
tion of a Federal rule, regulation, Executive 
order, or any other program, policy or posi- 
tion of the United States Government, ex- 
cept in the case of written comments filed in 
a public docket and other communications 
that are made on the record in a public pro- 
ceeding; or 

(iii) the administration or execution of a 
Federal program or policy (including the ne- 
gotiation, award, or administration of a Fed- 
eral contract, grant, loan, permit, or license) 
except in the case of communications that 
are— 

(I) made to officials serving in the agency 
responsible for taking such action (other 
than officials in Executive Level I, II, III. IV. 
or V positions, as designated in statute or 
Executive order); 

(I) made to agency officials with regard to 
judicial proceedings, criminal or civil law 
enforcement inquiries, investigations or pro- 
ceedings, or filings required by statute or 
regulation; 

(II) made in compliance with written 
agency procedures regarding an adjudication 
conducted by the agency under section 554 of 
title 5, United States Code; or 

(IV) made on behalf of an individual with 
regard to such individual’s benefits, employ- 
ment, other personal matters involving only 
that individual, or disclosures by that indi- 
vidual pursuant to applicable whistleblower 
statutes. 

(B) The term shall not include communica- 
tions that are— 

(i) made by public officials acting in their 
official capacity; 

(ii) made by the media, except where rep- 
resentatives of a media organization seek to 
influence covered legislative or executive 
branch officials on a matter directly affect- 
ing the interests of such organization; 

(ili) made in a speech, article or other pub- 
lication, or through the media; 
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(iv) made on behalf of a foreign principal 
and disclosed under the Foreign Agents Reg- 
istration Act (22 U.S.C. 611 et seq.); 

(v) requests for appointments, requests for 
the status of a Federal action, or other simi- 
lar ministerial contacts, if there is no at- 
tempt to influence covered legislative or ex- 
ecutive branch officials; 

(vi) made in the course of participation in 
an advisory committee subject to the Fed- 
eral Advisory Committee Act; 

(vii) testimony given before a committee, 
subcommittee, or office of Congress, or sub- 
mitted for inclusion in the public record of a 
hearing conducted by such committee, sub- 
committee, or office; 

(viii) information provided in writing in re- 
sponse to a specific written request from a 
Federal agency or a congressional commit- 
tee, subcommittee, or office; 

(ix) required by subpoena, civil investiga- 
tive demand, or otherwise compelled by stat- 
ute, regulation, or other action of Congress 
or a Federal agency; 

(x) made in response to a notice in the Fed- 
eral Register, Commerce Business Daily, or 
other similar publications soliciting commu- 
nications from the public and directed to the 
agency official specifically designated in the 
notice to receive such communications; or 

(xi) made with regard to matters, the un- 
authorized disclosure of which is prohibited 
by law. 

(10) The term “lobbyist” means any indi- 
vidual who is employed or retained by an- 
other for financial or other compensation to 
perform services that include lobbying con- 
tacts, other than an individual whose lobby- 
ing activities are only incidental to, and are 
not a significant part of, the services for 
which such individual is paid. 

(11) The term organization“ means any 
corporation (excluding a Government cor- 
poration), company, foundation, association, 
labor organization, firm, partnership, soci- 
ety, joint stock company, or group of organi- 
zations. Such term shall not include any 
Federal, State, or local unit of government 
(other than a State college or university as 
described under section 511(a)(2)(B) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1986), organization of 
State or local elected or appointed officials, 
any Indian tribe, any national or State polit- 
ical party and any organizational unit there- 
of, or any Federal, State, or local unit of any 
foreign government. 

(12) The term public official“ means any 
elected or appointed official who is a regular 
employee of a Federal, State, or local unit of 
government (other than a State college or 
university as described under section 
511(a)(2)(B) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1986), an organization of State or local elect- 
ed or appointed officials, an Indian tribe, a 
national or State political party or any orga- 
nizational unit thereof, or a Federal, State, 
or local unit of any foreign government. 

SEC. 4. REGISTRATION OF LOBBYISTS, 

(a) REGISTRATION.—(1) No later than 30 
days after a lobbyist first makes a lobbying 
contact or agrees to make lobbying contacts, 
such lobbyist (or, as provided under sub- 
section (c)(2), the organization employing 
such lobbyist), shall register with the Office 
of Lobbying Registration and Public Disclo- 


sure. 

(2) Notwithstanding paragraph (1), any per- 
son whose total receipts or total costs in 
connection with lobbying activities on be- 
half of a particular client do not exceed, or 
are not expected to exceed, $1,000 in a semi- 
annual period is not required to register for 
such client. 

(b) CONTENTS OF REGISTRATION.—Each reg- 
istration under this section shall be in such 
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form as the Director shall prescribe by regu- 
lation and shall contain— 

(1) the name, address, business telephone 
number and principal place of business of the 
registrant, and a general description of its 
business or activities; 

(2) the name, address, and principal place 
of business of the registrant’s client, and a 
general description of its business or activi- 
ties (if different from paragraph (1)); 

(3) the name of any organization, other 
than the client, that— 

(A) contributes more than $5,000 toward 
the lobbying activities in a semiannual pe- 
riod; 

(B) significantly participates in the super- 
vision or control of the lobbying activities; 
and 

(C) has a direct financial interest in the 
outcome of the lobbying activities; 

(4) the name, principal place of business, 
and approximate percentage of equitable 
ownership in the client (if any) of— 

(A) any foreign entity that holds at least 20 
percent equitable ownership in the client; 

(B) any foreign entity that directly or indi- 
rectly, in whole or in major part, supervises, 
controls, directs, finances, or subsidizes the 
activities of the client; and 

(C) any other foreign affiliate of the client 
that has a direct interest in the outcome of 
the lobbying activity; 

(5) a statement of the general issue areas 
in which the registrant expects to engage in 
lobbying activities on behalf of the client 
and, to the extent practicable, a list of spe- 
cific issues that have already been addressed 
or are likely to be addressed; and 

(6) the name of each employee of the reg- 
istrant whom the registrant expects to act 
as a lobbyist on behalf of the client. 

(c) GUIDELINES FOR REGISTRATION.—(1) In 
the case of a registrant representing more 
than one client, a separate registration shall 
be filed for each client represented. 

(2) Any organization that has one or more 
employees who are lobbyists shall file a sin- 
gle registration for each client on behalf of 
its employees who engage in lobbying activi- 
ties on behalf of such client. 

SEC. 5. REPORTS BY REGISTERED LOBBYISTS. 


(a) SEMIANNUAL REPORT.—No later than 30 
days after the end of the semiannual period 
beginning on the first day of each January 
and the first day of July of each year in 
which it is registered, each registrant shall 
file a report with the Office of Lobbying Reg- 
istration and Public Disclosure on its lobby- 
ing activities during such semiannual period. 

(b) CONTENTS OF REPORT.—Each semi- 
annual report filed under this section shall 
be in such form as the Director shall pre- 
scribe by regulation and shall contain— 

(1) the name of the registrant, the name of 
the client, and any changes or updates to the 
information provided in the initial registra- 
tion; 

(2) for each general issue area in which the 
registrant engaged in lobbying activities on 
behalf of the client during the semiannual 
filing period— 

(A) a list of the specific issues upon which 
the registrant engaged in significant lobby- 
ing activities, including a list of bill num- 
bers and references to specific regulatory ac- 
tions, programs, projects, contracts, grants 
and loans, to the maximum extent prac- 
ticable; 

(B) a statement of the Houses and Commit- 
tees of Congress and the Federal agencies 
contacted by lobbyists employed by the reg- 
istrant on behalf of the client during the 
semiannual filing period; 
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(C) a list of the employees of the registrant 
who acted as lobbyists on behalf of the cli- 
ent; and 

(D) a description of the interest in the 
issue, if any, of any foreign entity identified 
under section 4(b)(4); 

(3) in the case of a registrant lobbying on 
behalf of a client other than the registrant, 
a good faith estimate of the total amount of 
all receipts from the client (and any pay- 
ments to the registrant by any other person 
to lobby on behalf of the client) during the 
semiannual period, other than receipts for 
matters that are unrelated to lobbying ac- 
tivities; and 

(4) in the case of a registrant lobbying on 
its own behalf, a good faith estimate of the 
total costs that the organization and its em- 
ployees incurred in connection with lobbying 
activities during the semiannual filing pe- 
riod. 

(c) ESTIMATES OF CosTs.—For the purpose 
of this section, estimates of receipts or costs 
shall be made as follows: 

(1) Receipts and costs of $200,000 or less 
shall be estimated by the following cat- 
egories: 

(A) At least $1,000 but not more than 
$10,000. 

(B) More than $10,000 but not more than 


,000. 

(C) More than $20,000 but not more than 
$50,000. 

(D) More than $50,000 but not more than 
$100,000. 

(E) More than $100,000 but not more than 
$200,000. 

(2) Receipts or costs in excess of $200,000 
shall be estimated and rounded to the near- 
est $100,000. 

(3) Any registrant whose total receipts or 
total costs are less than $1,000 in a semi- 
annual period (as estimated under subsection 
(b) (3) or (4), or (c)(4), as applicable) is 
deemed to be inactive during such period and 
may comply with the reporting requirements 
of this section by so notifying the Director, 
in such form as the Director may prescribe. 

(4) In the case of registrants that are re- 
quired to report or identify lobbying receipts 
or costs under sections 6033 and 6104 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1986, regulations 
developed under section 6 shall provide that 
the amounts required to be disclosed under 
such statutes may be reported (by category 
of dollar value) to meet the requirements of 
subsection (b) (3) or (4) of this section. 

(5) In estimating total costs or receipts 
under this section, a registrant is not re- 
quired to include— 

(A) the value of contributed services for 
which no payment is made; or 

(B) the cost of services provided by an 
independent contractor or agent of the reg- 
istrant who is separately registered under 
this Act. 

(d) CONTACTS WITH CONGRESSIONAL COMMIT- 
TEES.—For purposes of subsection (b)(2), any 
contact with a member of a congressional 
committee regarding a matter within the ju- 
risdiction of such committee is a contact 
with the committee. 

(e) EXTENSION FOR FILING.—The Director 
may grant an extension of time of not more 
than 30 days for the filing of any report 
under this section, on the request of the reg- 
istrant, for good cause shown. 

SEC. 6. ADMINISTRATIVE DUTIES OF THE OFFICE 
OF LOBBYING REGISTRATION AND 
PUBLIC DISCLOSURE. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—(1) There is estab- 
lished within the Department of Justice an 
Office of Lobbying Registration and Public 
Disclosure, which shall be headed by a Direc- 
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tor. The Director shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. The Director shall be an 
individual who, by demonstrated ability, 
background, training, and experience, is es- 
pecially qualified to carry out the functions 
of the position. 

(2) Section 5316 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following: 

“Director of the Office of Lobbying Reg- 
istration and Public Disclosure, Department 
of Justice.“ 

(b) DuTIES.—The Director of the Office of 
Lobbying Registration and Public Disclosure 
shall— 

(1) after notice and an opportunity for pub- 
lic comment, and consultation with the Sec- 
retary of the Senate, the Clerk of the House, 
and the Administrative Conference of the 
United States, prescribe such rules, forms, 
penalty schedules, and procedural regula- 
tions as are necessary for the implementa- 
tion of this Act; 

(2) provide guidance and assistance on the 
registration and reporting requirements of 
this Act, including, to the extent prac- 
ticable, the issuance of published decisions 
and advisory opinions; 

(3) review and make such supplemental 
verifications or inquiries as are necessary to 
ensure the completeness, accuracy, and 
timeliness of registrations and reports; 

(4) develop filing, coding, and cross-index- 
ing systems to carry out the purposes of this 
Act, including computerized systems de- 
signed to minimize the burden of filing and 
maximize public access to materials filed 
under the Act; 

(5) make copies of each registration and re- 
port filed under this Act available to the 
public in electronic and hard copy formats as 
soon as practicable after the date on which 
such registration or report is received; 

(6) preserve the originals or accurate repro- 
duction of registrations until such time as 
they are terminated, and of reports for a pe- 
riod of no less than 2 years from the date on 
which the report is received; 

(7) maintain a computer record of the in- 
formation contained in registrations and re- 
ports for no less than 5 years after the date 
on which such registrations and reports are 
received; 

(8) compile and summarize, with respect to 
each semiannual period, the information 
contained in registrations and reports filed 
during such period in a manner which clearly 
presents the extent and nature of expendi- 
tures on lobbying activities during such pe- 
riod; 

(9) make information compiled and sum- 
marized under paragraph (8) available to the 
public in electronic and hard copy formats as 
soon as practicable after the close of each 
semiannual filing period; 

(10) provide copies of all registrations and 
reports received under this Act and all com- 
pilations, cross-indexes and summaries of 
such registrations and reports to the Sec- 
retary of the Senate and the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives by computer tele- 
communication and other means as soon as 
practicable (but not later than 5 working 
days) after such material is received or cre- 
ated; and 

(11) transmit to the President and the Con- 
gress periodic reports describing the imple- 
mentation of this Act, together with rec- 
ommendations for such legislative or other 
action as the Director considers appropriate. 
SEC. 7. INFORMAL RESOLUTION OF ALLEGED 

NONCOMPLIANCE. 

(a) ALLEGATION OF NONCOMPLIANCE.—When- 

ever the Office of Lobbying Registration and 
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Public Disclosure has reason to believe that 
a person may be in noncompliance with the 
requirements of this Act, the Director shall 
notify the person in writing of the nature of 
the alleged noncompliance and provide an 
opportunity for the person to respond in 
writing to the allegation within 30 days or 
such longer period as the Director may de- 
termine appropriate in the circumstances, 

(b) INFORMAL RESOLUTION.—If the person 
responds within 30 days or other time limit 
set by the Director, the Director shall— 

(1) take no further action, if the person 
provides adequate information or expla- 
nation to determine that it is unlikely that 
a noncompliance exists; 

(2) treat the noncompliance as a minor 
noncompliance and, if appropriate, assess a 
penalty under section 8, if the person agrees 
that there was a noncompliance and corrects 
such noncompliance; or 

(3) make a determination under section 8, 
if the information or explanation provided 
indicates that a noncompliance may exist. 

(c) FORMAL REQUEST FOR INFORMATION.—If 
the person fails to respond in writing within 
30 days or other time limit set by the Direc- 
tor, or the response is not adequate to deter- 
mine whether a noncompliance exists, the 
Director may make a formal request for spe- 
cific additional information (subject to ap- 
plicable privileges) that is reasonably nec- 
essary for the Director to determine whether 
the alleged noncompliance in fact exists. 
Each such request shall be structured in a 
way to minimize the burden imposed, con- 
sistent with the need to determine whether 
the person is in compliance, and shall— 

(1) state the nature of the conduct con- 
stituting the alleged noncompliance which is 
the basis for the inquiry and the provision of 
law applicable thereto; 

(2) describe the class or classes of docu- 
mentary material to be produced thereunder 
with such definiteness and certainty as to 
permit such material to be readily identi- 
fied; and 

(3) prescribe a return date or dates which 
provide a reasonable period of time within 
which the material so requested may be as- 
sembled and made available for inspection 
and copying or reproduction. 

(d) NONDISCLOSURE OF INFORMATION.—Infor- 
mation provided to the Director under this 
section shall not be made available to the 
public without the consent of the person pro- 
viding the information, except that— 

(1) any new or amended report or registra- 
tion filed in connection with an inquiry 
under this section shall be made available to 
the public in the same manner as any other 
registration or report filed under sections 4 
and 5; and 

(2) written decisions issued by the Director 
under sections 8 and 9 may be published after 
appropriate redaction to ensure that con- 
fidential information is not disclosed. 

SEC. 8. DETERMINATIONS OF NONCOMPLIANCE. 

(a) NOTIFICATION AND HEARING.—If the in- 
formation provided to the Director under 
section 7 indicates that a noncompliance 
may exist, the Director shall— 

(1) notify the person in writing of this find- 
ing and, if appropriate, a proposed penalty 
assessment and provide such person with an 
opportunity to respond in writing within 30 
days; 

(2)(A) in the case of a minor noncompli- 
ance, afford the person a 30-day period in 
which to request an oral hearing before an 
independent presiding official; and 

(B) grant such a request made during such 
period for good cause shown; and 

(3) in the case of a significant noncompli- 
ance, afford the person an opportunity for a 
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hearing on the record under the provisions of 
section 556 of title 5, United States Code, if 
requested by such person within 30 days. 

(b) DETERMINATION.—Upon the receipt of a 
written response, the completion of a hear- 
ing, or the expiration of 30 days, the Director 
shall review the information received under 
this section and section 7 and make a final 
determination whether there was a non- 
compliance and a final determination of the 
penalty, if any. If no written response or re- 
quest for a hearing was received under this 
section within the 30-day period provided, 
the determination and penalty assessment 
shall constitute a final and nonappealable 
order. 

(c) WRITTEN DECISION.—If the Director 
makes a final determination that there was 
a noncompliance, the Director shall issue a 
written decision— 

(1) including the noncompliance in a pub- 
licly available list of noncompliances, to be 
reported to the Congress on a semiannual 
basis; 

(2) directing the person to correct the non- 
compliance; and 

(3) assessing. a civil monetary penalty in an 
amount determined as follows: 

(A) In the case of a minor noncompliance, 
the amount shall be no more than $10,000, de- 
pending on the nature and extent of the non- 
compliance. 

(B) In the case of a significant noncompli- 
ance, the amount shall be more than $10,000, 
but no more than $100,000, depending on the 
nature and extent of the noncompliance. 

(d) CIVIL INJUNCTIVE RELIEF.—If a person 
fails to comply with a directive to correct a 
noncompliance under subsection (c), the Di- 
rector shall refer the case to the Department 
of Justice to seek civil injunctive relief. 

(e) PENALTY ASSESSMENTS.—(1) No penalty 
shall be assessed under this section unless 
the Director finds that the person subject to 
the penalty knew or should have known that 
such person was not in compliance with the 
requirements of this Act. In determining the 
amount of a penalty to be assessed, the Di- 
rector shall take into account the totality of 
the circumstances, including the extent and 
gravity of the noncompliance and such other 
matters as justice may require. 

(2) Regulations prescribed by the Director 
under section 6 shall define minor and sig- 
nificant noncompliances. Significant non- 
compliances shall be defined to include a 
knowing failure to register and any other 
knowing noncompliance that is extensive or 
repeated. 

SEC. 9, OTHER VIOLATIONS, 

(a) LATE REGISTRATION OR FILING; FAILURE 
TO PROVIDE INFORMATION.—If a person reg- 
isters or files more than 30 days after a reg- 
istration or filing is required under this Act, 
or fails to provide information requested by 
the Director under section 7(c), the Director 
shall— 

(1) notify the person in writing of the non- 
compliance and a proposed penalty assess- 
ment and provide such person with an oppor- 
tunity to respond in writing within 30 days; 
and 

(2)(A) afford the person a 30-day period in 
which to request an oral hearing before an 
independent presiding official; and 

(B) grant such a request made during such 
period for good cause shown. 

(b) DETERMINATION.—Unless the Director 
determines that the late filing or failure to 
provide information was justified, the Direc- 
tor shall make a final determination of non- 
compliance and a final determination of the 
penalty, if any. If no written response or re- 
quest for a hearing was received under this 
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section within the 30-day period provided, 
the determination and penalty assessment 
shall constitute a final and unappealable 
order. 

(c) WRITTEN DECISION.—I£f the Director 
makes a final determination that there was 
a noncompliance, the Director shall issue a 
written decision— 

(1) in the case of a late filing, assessing a 
civil monetary penalty of $200 for each week 
by which the filing was late, with the total 
penalty not to exceed $10,000; or 

(2) in the case of a failure to provide infor- 
mation— 

(A) including the noncompliance in a pub- 
licly available list of noncompliances, to be 
reported to the Congress on a semiannual 
basis; and 

(B) assessing a civil monetary penalty in 
an amount not to exceed $10,000. 

(d) CIVIL INJUNCTIVE RELIEF.—In addition 
to the penalties provided in this section, the 
Director may refer the noncompliance to the 
Civil Division of the Department of Justice 
to seek civil injunctive relief. 

SEC, 10. JUDICIAL REVIEW. 

(a) FINAL DECISION.—A written decision is- 
sued by the Director under section 8 or 9 
shall become final 60 days after the date on 
which the Director provides notice of the de- 
cision, unless such decision is appealed under 
subsection (b) of this section. 

(b) APPEAL.—Any person adversely affected 
by a written decision issued by the Director 
under section 8 or 9 may appeal such deci- 
sion, except as provided under sections 8(b) 
or 9b), to the appropriate United States 
court of appeals. Such review may be ob- 
tained by filing a written notice of appeal in 
such court no later than 60 days after the 
date on which the Director provides notice of 
his decision and by simultaneously sending a 
copy of such notice to the Director. The Di- 
rector shall file in such court the record 
upon which the decision was issued, as pro- 
vided under section 2112 of title 28, United 
States Code. The findings of fact of the Di- 
rector shall be conclusive, unless found to be 
unsupported by substantial evidence, as pro- 
vided under section 706(2)(E) of title 5, Unit- 
ed States Code. Any penalty assessed or 
other action taken in the decision shall be 
stayed during the pendency of the appeal. 

(o) RECOVERY OF PENALTY.—Any penalty 
assessed in a written decision which has be- 
come final under this Act may be recovered 
in a civil action brought by the Attorney 
General in an appropriate United States dis- 
trict court. In any such action, no matter 
that was raised or that could have been 
raised before the Director or pursuant to ju- 
dicial review under subsection (b) may be 
raised as a defense, and the determination of 
liability and the determination of amounts 
of penalties and assessments shall not be 
subject to review. 

(d) ATTORNEYS’ FEES.—In any appeal 
brought under this section, in which the per- 
son who is the subject of such action sub- 
stantially prevails on the merits, the court 
may assess against the United States attor- 
neys' fees and other litigation costs reason- 
ably incurred in the administrative proceed- 
ing and the appeal. 

SEC, 11. RULES OF CONSTRUCTION. 

(a) PROHIBITION OF ACTIVITIES.—Nothing in 
this Act shall be construed to prohibit, or to 
authorize the Director to prohibit, lobbying 
activities or lobbying contacts by any per- 
son, regardless of whether such person is in 
compliance with the requirements of this 
Act. 

(b) AUDIT AND INVESTIGATIONS.—Nothing in 
this Act shall be construed to grant general 
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audit or investigative authority to the Di- 
rector, or to authorize the Director to review 
the files of a registrant, except in accordance 
with the requirements of section 7 regarding 
the informal resolution of alleged non- 
compliances and formal requests for infor- 
mation. 

SEC. 12. REPEAL OF THE FEDERAL REGULATION 

OF LOBBYING ACT. 

The Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act (2 
U.S.C. 261 et seq.) is repealed. 

SEC. 13. AMENDMENTS TO THE FOREIGN AGENTS 
REGISTRATION ACT. 

The Foreign Agents Registration Act of 
1938 (22 U.S.C. 611 et seq.) is amended— 

(1) in section 1— 

(A) in subsection (b) 

(i) in paragraph (1) by adding and“ after 
the semicolon; 

(ii) in paragraph (2) by striking out; and’’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof a period; and 

(iii) by striking out paragraph (3); 

(B) by striking out subsection (j); 

(O) in subsection (o), by striking out the 
dissemination of political propaganda and 
any other activity which the person engag- 
ing therein believes will, or which he intends 
to, prevail upon, indoctrinate, convert, in- 
duce, persuade, or in any other way influ- 
ence“ and inserting in lieu thereof any ac- 
tivity which the person engaging in believes 
will, or which he intends to, in any way in- 
fluence”; 

(D) in subsection (p) by striking out the 
semicolon and inserting in lieu thereof a pe- 
riod; and 

(E) by striking out subsection (q); 

(2) in section 3(g) (22 U.S.C. 613(g)), by 
striking out established agency proceed- 
ings, whether formal or informal.“ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof agency proceedings 
required by statute or regulation to be con- 
ducted on the record.“; 

(3) in section 4a) (22 U.S.C. 614(a))— 

(A) by striking out political propaganda“ 
and inserting in lieu thereof “informational 
materials“; and 

(B) by striking out and a statement, duly 
signed by or on behalf of such an agent, set- 
ting forth full information as to the places, 
times and extent of such transmittal’’; 

(4) in section 4(b) (22 U.S.C. 614(b))— 

(A) by striking out political propaganda“ 
and inserting in lieu thereof Informational 
materials”; and 

(B) by striking out () in the form of 
prints or“ and all that follows through the 
end of the subsection and inserting in lieu 
thereof “without placing in such informa- 
tional materials a conspicuous statement 
that the materials are distributed by the 
agent on behalf of the foreign principal, and 
that additional information is on file with 
the Department of Justice, Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The Attorney General 
may by rule define what constitutes a con- 
spicuous statement for the purposes of this 
section.“; 

(5) in section 4) (22 U.S.C. 614(c)), by 
striking out political propaganda“ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “informational mate- 
rials”; 

(6) in section 6 (22 U.S.C. 616)— 

(A) in subsection (a), by striking out “and 
all statements concerning the distribution of 
political propaganda“; 

(B) in subsection (b), by striking out “, and 
one copy of every item of political propa- 
ganda’; and 

(O) in subsection (c), by striking out cop- 
ies of political propaganda“: 

(T) in section 8 (22 U.S.C. 618) 

(A) in subsection (a)(2), by striking out or 
in any statement under section 4(a) hereof 
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concerning the distribution of political prop- 
aganda’’; and 

(B) by striking out subsection (d); and 

(8) in section 11 (22 U.S.C. 621), by striking 
out „, including the nature, sources, and 
content of political propaganda disseminated 
or distributed.“ 
SEC. 14. AMENDMENTS TO THE BYRD AMEND- 

MENT. 


Section 1352(b) of title 31, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (2), by striking out sub- 
paragraphs (A), (B), and (C) and inserting in 
lieu thereof: 

(A) the name of any registrant under the 
Lobbying Disclosure Act of 1992 who has 
made lobbying contacts on behalf of the per- 
son with respect to that Federal contract, 
grant, loan, or cooperative agreement; and 

) a certification that the person making 
the declaration has not made, and will not 
make, any payment prohibited by subsection 
(a).“: 

(2) in paragraph (3), by striking out all 
that follows loan shall contain“ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the name of any reg- 
istrant under the Lobbying Disclosure Act of 
1992 who has made lobbying contacts on be- 
half of the person in connection with that 
loan insurance or guarantee“; and 

(3) by striking out paragraph (6) and redes- 
ignating paragraph (7) as paragraph (6). 

SEC. 15. REPEAL OF PROVISIONS RELATING TO 
HOUSING LOBBYIST ACTIVITIES. 

(a) REGISTRATION OF HOUSING CONSULT- 
ANTS.—Section 13 of the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development Act (42 U.S.C. 
3537b) is repealed. 

(b) REGULATION OF HOUSING LOBBYISTS AND 
CONSULTANTS.—Section 536(d) of the Housing 
Act of 1949 (42 U.S.C. 1490p(d)) is repealed. 
SEC. 16. SEVERABILITY. 

If any provision of this Act, or the applica- 
tion thereof, is held invalid, the validity of 
the remainder of this Act and the applica- 
tion of such provision to other persons and 
circumstances shall not be affected thereby. 
SEC. 17. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS, 

There are authorized to be appropriated 
such sums as may be necessary to carry out 
this Act. 

SEC. 18, EFFECTIVE DATES. 

(a) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The provisions of 
this Act (other than the authorization to 
publish proposed regulations for public com- 
ment) shall take effect 1 year after the date 
of the enactment of this Act. 

(b) REPEALS AND AMENDMENTS.—The re- 
peals and amendments made under sections 
12, 13, 14, and 15 of this Act shall take effect 
as provided under subsection (a), except that 
such repeals and amendments— 

(1) shall not affect any proceeding or suit 
commenced before the date this Act takes ef- 
fect, and in all such proceedings or suits, 
proceedings shall be had, appeals taken, and 
judgments rendered in the same manner and 
with the same effect as if this Act had not 
been enacted; and 

(2) shall not affect the requirements of 
Federal agencies to compile, publish, and re- 
tain information filed or received before the 
effective date of such repeals and amend- 
ments. 

(c) REGULATIONS.—Proposed regulations re- 
quired to implement this Act shall be pub- 
lished for public comment no later than 270 
days after the date of the enactment of this 
Act. 


e Mr. COHEN. I am pleased to join Sen- 
ator LEVIN today in introducing the 
Lobbying Disclosure Act of 1992, legis- 
lation which is designed to bring some 
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measure of consistency, rationality, 
and uniformity to Federal lobbying dis- 
closure laws. 

The importance of ensuring effective 
public disclosure of lobbying activities 
cannot be understated. The public’s 
confidence in government and their 
elected officials is at an all time low 
today. Concerns that high-paid hired 
guns are gaining access to Federal offi- 
cials in an attempt to improperly in- 
fluence the decisionmaking process 
only serves to further undermine the 
public’s confidence in its government. 

The public’s suspicions concerning 
what is happening behind the closed 
doors of government offices can be sig- 
nificantly reduced or eliminated when 
there is adequate disclosure of these 
activities. What the public wants to 
know is who is doing what on behalf of 
whom? 

There is widespread agreement that 
the existing laws which govern lobby- 
ing are not serving the intended pur- 
pose of ensuring public disclosure. As 
the series of hearings held last year by 
the Senate Subcommittee on Oversight 
of Government Management revealed, 
the current system is riddled with 
loopholes, unnecessary and burdensome 
requirements, and there is little or no 
enforcement. More fundamentally, 
there is no agreement on who is cov- 
ered or what must be disclosed. 

The legislation being introduced 
today is a comprehensive approach to 
reform which, when enacted, will be a 
significant improvement over the cur- 
rent situation. The bill would replace 
existing laws with a single, uniform 
statute and ensure that all professional 
lobbyists are registered. It would 
streamline the disclosure requirements 
to ensure meaningful disclosure to the 
public and to eliminate burdensome re- 
quirements on those who must reg- 
ister. It would also establish a new, 
more effective system for the adminis- 
tration and enforcement of these re- 
quirements. The responsible agency 
would be a new office created within 
the Department of Justice. 

In conclusion, I want to commend 
Senator LEVIN for his commitment to 
achieving effective disclosure of lobby- 
ing activities. He and his staff have 
done extensive work on this issue for 
more than a year and the result—the 
legislation being introduced today—is 
a serious effort to comprehensively re- 
vamp the chaotic system that now ex- 
ists. I hope our colleagues will join us 
in supporting this important legisla- 
tion.e 

Mr. KOHL. Mr. President, I am proud 
to cosponsor the Lobbying Disclosure 
Act of 1992 a bill introduced by my col- 
leagues on the Governmental Affairs 
Committee, Senator LEVIN and Senator 
COHEN. This bill cuts to the core of the 
American people’s mistrust of govern- 
ment. Too often, citizens feel they are 
without a voice, while money talks in 
Washington. In order to win back the 
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trust of the American people, Congress 
must ensure that well-funded special 
interests do not have disproportionate 
influence over the Federal Govern- 
ment. This bill is a major step in that 
direction. 

The goal of this bill is straight-for- 
ward: make sure the public knows who 
is lobbying the Government, why such 
actions are pursued, and how much is 
spent in the process. By improving the 
reliability and accessibility of such in- 
formation, the Government would lift 
the veil over any suspected back-room 
dealmaking. 

This bill also would enhance both 
compliance with disclosure laws and 
enforcement of those laws. By stream- 
lining the paperwork process, the bill 
would make it easier for lobbyists to 
meet the Government’s reporting re- 
quirements. At the same time, by mak- 
ing noncompliance a civil, rather than 
a criminal offense, the bill would in- 
crease the likelihood of charges being 
pressed against those who evade lobby- 
ing laws. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Government Information and Regula- 
tion, I am particularly pleased with 
Senator LEvin’s efforts to eliminate in- 
effective paperwork. During a year and 
a half of hearings and public comment, 
Senator LEVIN has demonstrated that 
decreasing paperwork tends to increase 
compliance with regulations. I believe 
this approach can be applied through- 
out the Government. The Subcommit- 
tee on Information and Regulation will 
continue to pursue such paperwork re- 
duction in the interest of effective, ef- 
ficient government operation. 

As Senator LEVIN and Senator KOHL 
have pointed out, Congress must not 
tamper with the public’s right to peti- 
tion the Government. The Lobbying 
Disclosure Act would not do that. But 
another right must also be protected: 
the right of equal access to the Govern- 
ment. When our democracy allows 
money to shape its priorities, we add to 
the crisis of confidence which already 
threatens our Nation. This bill would 
help us return to a more representative 
democracy. 

Mr. President, I rise today to con- 
gratulate the community of Black 
River Falls in my home State of Wis- 
consin for being selected as an All- 
America City Award finalist by the Na- 
tional Civic League. 

Black River Falls is the historic 
home of the Winnebago Tribe, and the 
only city in Jackson County, a rural, 
sparsely populated, heavily forested 
area in west-central Wisconsin. 

Mr. President, we have spent a great 
deal of time on the Senate floor re- 
cently talking about how we can help 
solve the problems facing our cities. 
With that in mind, I would like to call 
to the attention of the Senate the suc- 
cessful citizen-based efforts in Black 
River Falls to resolve their problems. 
In that community, Mr. President, the 
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people do not worry about whether 
something can be done; they focus on 
how, working together, goals can be 
sent and reached. 

I want to congratulate everyone in 
the Black River Falls area on receiving 
this well-deserved honor. Special 
thanks are due to Sally Lister who vol- 
unteered considerable time and energy 
to this process. On behalf of the citi- 
zens of Wisconsin, I extend our best 
wishes for success to the area rep- 
resentatives who will be traveling to 
Charlotte, NC on June 4 for the final 
All-America City awards competition. 
Whatever the outcome, Black River 
Falls is clearly a winner. 


By Mr. STEVENS: 

S. 2767. A bill to authorize a certifi- 
cate of documentation for the research 
vessel Brown Bear; to the Committee 
on Commerce, Science, and Transpor- 
tation. 

DOCUMENTATION OF VESSEL ‘‘BROWN BEAR” 

e Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, this 
legislation would allow the Coast 
Guard to issue a valid certificate of 
documentation to the 114-foot wooden 
hulled research vessel Brown Bear, U.S. 
official No. 980667, which is currently 
owned by Michael Brittian of Seward, 
AK. The Brown Bear was built in Wins- 
low, WA, in 1934 for the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Commission. For 16 years the 
vessel served her Government with dis- 
tinction, both as a research vessel op- 
erating off Alaska and the Pacific 
Northwest, and during World War I as 
the YP197. 

In 1950 the Brown Bear was given to 
the University of Washington, which 
continued to use the vessel for marine 
research. In 1972, after almost 40 years 
of service, the Brown Bear was sold at 
auction to a Canadian citizen, who re- 
named her the Baja Explorador and used 
her for dive charter operations in the 
Sea of Cortez until 1991. In November 
1991 Mr. Brittian purchased the vessel 
and restored her to her original name. 

The Brown Bear is currently docu- 
mented under the United States for use 
as a recreational vessel. However, a 
vessel that has been owned by a foreign 
citizen at any point during its history 
cannot legally carry cargo or pas- 
sengers for hire between two points in 
the United States. This legislation is 
needed to restore full citizenship privi- 
leges to the Brown Bear and permit her 
to freely conduct research off Alaska’s 
coast once again. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


S. 2767 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That notwithstanding 
sections 12106, 12107, and 12108 of title 46, 
United States Code, and section 27 of the 
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Merchant Marine Act, 1920 (46 App. U.S.C. 
883), as applicable on the date of enactment 
of this Act, the Secretary of the Department 
in which the Coast Guard is operating may 
issue a certificate of documentation for the 
research vessel Brown Bear, United States of- 
ficial number 980667.¢ 


By Mr. STEVENS: 

S. 2768. A bill to authorize a certifi- 
cate of documentation for the fish 
processing vessel Yupik Star; to the 
Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation. 

DOCUMENTATION OF VESSEL “YUPIK STAR” 

è Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, this 
legislation would allow the Coast 
Guard to issue a valid certificate of 
documentation for the 135-foot fish 
processing vessel Yupik Star, U.S. offi- 
cial No. 900823, which is currently 
owned by Yupik Star Seafoods, an 
Alaskan corporation composed of Alas- 
ka residents who are Bristol Bay fish- 
ermen. Built as a fish processing vessel 
in Japan in 1970, the Yupik Star was 
purchased from a Japanese fish com- 
pany by the Alukanuk Native Corp. in 
1986 and reflagged for use as a salmon 
fish processing vessel. The Natives used 
the vessel to process salmon in small 
villages and to provide jobs to villag- 
ers. In 1987 and 1988 the Alukanuk 
Corp. had the Yupik Star overhauled 
and refitted in Seward and Kodiak, AK, 
but with the economic dislocation 
caused by the Exron Valdez oil spill the 
Alukanuk Corp. was unable to continue 
operation of the boat. A group of Alas- 
kan Bristol Bay fishermen purchased 
the Yupik Star from the Alukanuk 
Corp. in January 1992. 

Due to a change in Japanese law, 
which now requires Japanese trampers 
to tranship cargo only inside the Unit- 
ed States territorial sea, the Yupik Star 
needs special legislation in order to 
continue its fish processing operations. 
Under U.S. law a foreign built vessel 
reflagged prior to July 28, 1987, may op- 
erate as a fish processing vessel, but it 
may not transport cargo in the coast- 
wise trade. Prior to the change in Jap- 
anese law, foreign built fish processors 
simply moved outside the United 
States territorial sea to tranship 
cargo, which made the transfer legal 
since points outside the territorial sea 
are considered foreign points under the 
Jones Act. Since transhipment must 
now occur inside the territorial sea, 
legislation is needed to permit the ves- 
sel to move its fish from one point to 
another inside the territorial sea. The 
Yupik Star is designed to process salm- 
on in marginal markets. This legisla- 
tion is needed to permit the Yupik Star 
to continue to provide fishermen a 
market for salmon in many small vil- 
lages. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 
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S. 2768 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That notwithstanding 
section 12106 of title 46, United States Code, 
and section 27 of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1920 (46 App. U.S.C. 883), as applicable on the 
date of enactment of this Act, the Secretary 
of the Department in which the Coast Guard 
is operating may issue a certificate of docu- 
mentation for the fish processing vessel 
Yupik Star, United States official number 
900823.¢ 

By Mr. D’AMATO: 

S. 2769. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to provide tax in- 
centives for economic growth and af- 
fordable housing, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Finance. 

ECONOMIC GROWTH AND AFFORDABLE HOUSING 
ACT 

è Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce the Economic 
Growth and Affordable Housing Act of 
1992, a bill that, in my opinion, pulls 
important provisions from the recently 
defeated tax bill that I believe will help 
to stimulate investment, the national 
savings rate, and most of all, the econ- 
omy. 

As all of us know, the tax bill that 
was defeated in March was not good for 
the American people or America. The 
final bill would have increased taxes by 
over $85 billion and increased spending 
by more than $70 billion. We are fortu- 
nate that the President stood his 
ground and vetoed it and that the veto 
was sustained. However, this should 
not mean that all is lost. There were a 
number of good things contained in 
that bill that should not be buried just 
because the bill was bad overall. 

Mr. President, we in Congress must 
not forsake our responsibility to the 
American people, especially low- and 
middle-income Americans. We must 
act now to pass legislation that will 
stimulate the economy and create jobs. 
The American people are losing faith in 
their Government and in their rep- 
resentatives. We must show them that 
we do care and that we are sensitive to 
their wants and needs. The time has 
come to have our efforts reflect what is 
right and fair. It is right to provide in- 
centives that will increase investment 
in real estate and savings; it is right to 
provide incentives that will, without 
doubt, create hundreds of thousands of 
jobs, and it is right to do this now. Be- 
sides being right, it is also fair, not 
just to the American people but to the 
Government. Because when savings, in- 
vestments and jobs are up, so is reve- 
nue. 

Mr. President, the Economic Growth 
and Affordable Housing Act of 1992 is a 
five-point program targeted to stimu- 
late the housing industry and encour- 
age entrepreneurship. This is an area 
in which we can all agree indisputably 
contributes to economic growth and 
will move our economy in the right di- 
rection. It includes: the $5,000 tax cred- 
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it for first-time home buyers, passive 
loss deductions for active real estate 
professionals, penalty-free IRA with- 
drawals for first-time homebuyers, per- 
manent extension of the low-income 
housing and mortgage revenue bond 
tax credits, and creation of enterprise 
zones. 

If this Congress decides to take con- 
structive action regarding the econ- 
omy, I suggest this targeted, less con- 
troversial approach will achieve mul- 
tiple goals. It will stimulate the slug- 
gish economy, create thousands of jobs, 
and provide middle-class Americans 
with the opportunity to experience the 
dream of owning their own home. 

Mr. President, seven times since 
World War II the housing industry has 
led the U.S. economy out of recessions. 
The weakness in real estate and the ab- 
sence of credit for real estate is what is 
killing us right now. If we can revive 
the housing industry, we can begin to 
pull out of this recession, just the way 
we have in the past. Clearly, it is in the 
country’s best interest to ensure a fun- 
damentally sound housing market. 

Mr. President, the first-time home 
buyer credit alone will generate more 
than 200,000 housing starts and create 
more than 600,000 new jobs over a 2- 
year period. Did you know that for 
every 1,000 housing starts, 1,800 jobs are 
created and $16.7 million in Federal 
taxes is generated? This kind of stimu- 
lus would give our economy a boost in 
the form of $20 billion in new residen- 
tial investment and more than $6 bil- 
lion in revenues. 

The National Association of Home 
Builders [NAHB] states that more than 
33 percent of all homes sales in a typi- 
cal year are made by first-time home- 
buyers. In addition, 80 percent of all 
first-time homebuyers purchase exist- 
ing homes and have a median income of 
only $35,000. By allowing the credit to 
be claimed on the purchase of both new 
and existing homes, we will provide 
fundamentally fair treatment to the 
vast majority of first-time home- 
buyers. 

Mr. President, in the past few years, 
we have discovered that the Tax Re- 
form Act of 1986 went too far in placing 
limits in the area of passive losses. At 
the time, strict limitations seemed to 
be the best solution available to stop 
the growth of abusive tax shelters. 
However, it has since become quite 
clear that the current laws are contrib- 
uting to the destabilization of housing 
markets and ownership. A number of 
bills previously introduced rec- 
ommended modification of the passive 
loss rules. The one that takes a major 
step toward stabilizing real estate val- 
ues and restoring tax fairness to real 
estate professionals is S. 1257—BOREN, 
BREAUX and SYMMS. For this reasons, I 
have included the language of S. 1257 in 
my bill. Between the $5,000 credit for 
first-time home buyers and restoring 
reasonable recognition of passive 
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losses, Americans will begin investing 
in America again. 

Mr. President, to provide assistance 
to those individuals who want to be- 
come homeowners but can’t seem to 
put together a down payment, my bill 
proposes to allow penalty-free with- 
drawals from individual retirement ac- 
counts [IRA’s] for first-time home buy- 
ers. The penalty-free withdrawal would 
apply to the individual, his or her 
spouse, child or grandchild. Studies 
have shown that lack of sufficient 
down payment is the reason that 80 to 
90 percent of young renters cannot pur- 
chase a first home. Therefore, allowing 
this flexibility to parents and grand- 
parents, assistance can be given to 
family members who may be able to af- 
ford house payments but lack the nec- 
essary funds for a down payment. 

Mr. President, to continue providing 
affordable housing to lower income 
Americans, my bill permanently ex- 
tends the low-income housing tax cred- 
it, and the Qualified Mortgage Bond 
and Mortgage Credit Certificate Pro- 
grams. The low-income housing credit 
has already helped produce more than 
415,000 units of rental housing serving 
households at 60 percent of area me- 
dian income or less. It accounts for 
one-third of all multifamily rental 
housing construction and virtually all 
low-income rental housing. It is esti- 
mated that the 99,365 units of afford- 
able housing generated by the credit in 
1991 created 55,000 jobs and more than 
$1.8 billion in wages and tax revenues. 

At one time or another, over 75 per- 
cent of this Congress has cosponsored 
legislation to make the low-income 
housing tax credit permanent. This in- 
cludes more than three-fourths of both 
the Finance and Ways and Means Com- 
mittees. With this kind of support, it is 
time to stop the short-term extensions, 
which are disruptive, time consuming, 
and wasteful in time and resources for 
both Congress and the States. The deci- 
sion should be made now to perma- 
nently extend this credit so that we 
can permanently assist low-moderate 
income Americans in securing afford- 
able housing. 

Mr. President, since their creation, 
mortgage revenue bonds [MRB’s] have 
provided more than 1.9 million low in- 
terest mortgages across the country. In 
1991 alone, more than 117,000 mortgages 
were provided through MRB loans. 
MRB’s also stimulate growth and pro- 
vide jobs. It is estimated that the 30,000 
MRB loans made in 1991 for newly con- 
structed housing produced 54,000 jobs 
and generated over $1.25 billion in 
wages and tax revenues. In order to 
maintain this economic stimulus and 
jobs, we must permanently extend 
these important provisions. 

Finally, Mr. President, it is time to 
provide the long awaited tax incentives 
that will stimulate our economically 
distressed areas. In 1987 Congress 
passed Public Law 100-242, The Hous- 
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ing and Community Development Act 
of 1987, that stipulated the designa- 
tion of enterprise zones [EZ’s] in this 
country’s most distressed urban and 
rural communities. Unfortunately, no 
specific Federal tax incentives were 
created at that time or since. For years 
Secretary Kemp has strongly supported 
EZ legislation to foster job creation 
and entrepreneurial opportunities for 
the poor. However, we have been slow 
in providing the incentives that will 
encourage businesses to start and grow 
in economically disadvantaged neigh- 
borhoods. 

Thus far, the States have taken the 
lead in implementing enterprise zones, 
and they have been successful. Some 37 
States have adopted the EZ concept, 
with 32 States and the District of Co- 
lumbia having an operational program 
in place. A number of States have re- 
ported job gain growth rates that were 
higher than the national rate over 
comparable time periods. Over the 
years, it has been reported that a sig- 
nificant number of State-sponsored en- 
terprise zones have achieved notable 
success in revitalizing some of their 
economically distressed areas. 

On May 9, 1991, my colleagues, Sen- 
ators DANFORTH and LIEBERMAN, intro- 
duced S. 1032, the Enterprise Zone 
Jobs-Creation Act of 1991. This bill in- 
cludes the kinds of incentives needed 
to encourage EZ investments and en- 
compasses many of the features ini- 
tially proposed by the administration. 
As such, I believe it important to make 
this a part of The Economic Growth 
and Affordable Housing Act of 1992. 

Mr. President, we must stop the rhet- 
oric and take action now to provide the 
necessary incentives to get this coun- 
try back on track. That is why I am 
sponsoring this bill and I urge my col- 
leagues to join me as cosponsors. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of my bill be 
printed in the RECORD following my 
statement. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 2769 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE, ETC. 

(a) SHORT TITLE.—This Act may be cited as 
the Economie Growth and Affordable Hous- 
ing Act of 1992”. 

(b) AMENDMENT OF 1986 CoDE.—Except as 
otherwise expressly provided, whenever in 
this Act an amendment or repeal is ex- 
pressed in terms of an amendment to, or re- 
peal of, a section or other provision, the ref- 
erence shall be considered to be made to a 
section or other provision of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986. 

(c) SECTION 15 NoT To APPLY.—No amend- 
ment made by this Act shall be treated as a 
change in a rate of tax for purposes of sec- 
tion 15 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1986. 

(d) TABLE OF CONTENTS.—The table of con- 
tents of this Act is as follows; 

Sec. 1. Short title, etc. 
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TITLE I—FIRST-TIME HOMEBUYER 
CREDIT 
Sec. 101. Credit for purchase of principal res- 
idence by first-time homebuyer. 
TITLE II—MODIFICATIONS OF PASSIVE 
LOSS RULES 
Sec. 201. Modifications of passive loss rules. 

TITLE I01—PENALTY-FREE DISTRIBU- 

TIONS FROM IRA'S FOR FIRST HOMES 
Sec. 301. Distributions from certain plans 

may be used without penalty to 
purchase first homes. 
TITLE IV—LOW-INCOME HOUSING CRED- 

IT AND QUALIFIED MORTGAGE BONDS 
Sec. 401. Low-income housing credit. 

Sec. 402. Qualified mortgage bonds. 
TITLE V—ENTERPRISE ZONES 
Sec. 500. Purpose. 
Subtitle A—Designation of Enterprise Zones 
Sec. 501. Designation of zones. 
Sec. 502. Reporting requirements. 
Sec. 503. Interaction with other Federal pro- 
grams. 

Subtitle B—Federal Income Tax Incentives 

Sec. 511. Definitions and regulations; em- 
ployee credit; capital gain ex- 
clusion; stock expensing. 
Sec. 512. Alternative minimum tax. 
Sec. 513. Adjusted gross income defined. 
Sec. 514. Effective date. 
Subtitle C—Regulatory Flexibility 
Sec. 521. Definition of small entities in en- 
terprise zone for purposes of 
analysis of regulatory func- 
tions. 
Sec. 522. Waiver or modification of agency 
rules in enterprise zones. 
Sec. 523. Federal agency support of enter- 
prise zones. 
Subtitle D—Establishment of Foreign-Trade 
Zones in Enterprise Zones 
Sec. 531. Foreign-trade zone preferences. 
Subtitle E—Repeal of Title VII of the Hous- 
ing and Community Development Act of 

1987 

Sec. 541. Repeal. 
TITLE I—FIRST-TIME HOMEBUYER 
CREDIT 
SEC. 101. CREDIT FOR PURCHASE OF PRINCIPAL 
RESIDENCE BY FIRST-TIME HOME- 
BUYER. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Subpart A of part IV of 
subchapter A of chapter 1 (relating to non- 
refundable personal credits) is amended by 
inserting after section 22 the following new 
section: 

“SEC. 23, PURCHASE OF PRINCIPAL RESIDENCE 
BY FIRST-TIME HOMEBUYER. 

(a) ALLOWANCE OF CREDIT.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—In the case of a first- 
time homebuyer, there shall be allowed as a 
credit against the tax imposed by this chap- 
ter an amount equal to 10 percent of the pur- 
chase price of an eligible principal residence 
purchased by the taxpayer during a portion 
of the taxable year which occurs within the 
eligibility period. 

“(2) MAXIMUM CREDIT.—The credit allowed 
by subsection (a) to the taxpayer shall not 
exceed $5,000. 

“(b) ELIGIBLE PRINCIPAL RESIDENCE.—For 
purposes of subsection (a), the term ‘eligible 
principal residence’ means a principal resi- 
dence which is the first principal residence 
purchased by the taxpayer during the eligi- 
bility period. 

“(c) FIRST-TIME HOMEBUYER.—For purposes 
of this section— 
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“(1) IN GENERAL.—The term ‘first-time 
homebuyer’ means any individual unless 
such individual or such individual’s spouse 
had a present ownership interest in any prin- 
cipal residence at any time during the 3-year 
period ending on the date of the purchase of 
the residence referred to in subsection (a). 

“(2) UNMARRIED JOINT OWNERS.—An individ- 
ual shall not be treated as a first-time home- 
buyer with respect to any residence unless 
all the individuals purchasing such residence 
with such individual are first-time home- 
buyers. 

*(3) ALLOCATION OF Liurrs.— All individuals 
purchasing a residence shall be treated as 1 
individual for purposes of determining the 
maximum credit under subsection (a), and 
such maximum credit shall be allocated 
among such individuals under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary. 

"(4) CERTAIN INDIVIDUALS INELIGIBLE.—The 
term ‘first-time homebuyer’ shall not in- 
clude any individual if, on the date of the 
purchase of the residence, the period of time 
specified in section 103%4(a) is suspended 
under subsection (h) or (k) of section 1034 
with respect to such individual. 

“(d) OTHER DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of 
this section— 

(1) ELIGIBILITY PERIOD.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—The term ‘eligibility pe- 
riod’ means the period beginning after De- 
po yp 31, 1991, and ending before January 1, 
1993. 

B) BINDING CONTRACTS.—A residence shall 
be treated as purchased during the eligibility 
period if— 

J) during the eligibility period, the pur- 
chaser enters into a binding contract to pur- 
chase the residence, and 

“(ii) the purchaser purchases and occupies 

the residence before the close of the 90-day 
period beginning on the date the contract 
was entered into. 
For purposes of clause (i), a contract shall 
not fail to be treated as binding merely be- 
cause it is contingent on financing or on the 
condition of the residence. 

62)  PURCHASE.—The term ‘purchase’ 
means any acquisition of property, but only 
if— 

„ the property is not acquired from a 
person whose relationship to the person ac- 
quiring it would result in the disallowance of 
losses under section 267 or 707(b), and 

“(B) the basis of the property in the hands 
of the person acquiring it is not deter- 
mined— 

“(i) in whole or in part by reference to the 
adjusted basis of such property in the hands 
of the person from whom acquired, or 

“(ii) under section 1014(a) (relating to prop- 
erty acquired from a decedent). 

08) PRINCIPAL RESIDENCE.—The term ‘prin- 
cipal residence’ has the same meaning as 
when used in section 1034. 

“(4) PURCHASE PRICE.—The term purchase 
price’ means the adjusted basis of the resi- 
dence on the date of its acquisition. 


"(e) CARRYOVER OF UNUSED CREDIT.— 

(I) IN GENERAL.—If— 

“(A) the credit allowable under subsection 
(a) exceeds, 

B) the limitation imposed by section 
26(a) reduced by the sum of the credits allow- 
able under sections 21 and 22, 
such excess shall be carried to the succeed- 
ing taxable year and shall be allowable under 
subsection (a) for such succeeding taxable 
year. 

“(2) 5-YEAR. LIMIT ON CARRYFORWARD.—No 
amount may be carried under paragraph (1) 
to any taxable year after the 5th taxable 
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year after the taxable year in which the resi- 
dence is purchased. 

“(f) RECAPTURE OF CREDIT FOR CERTAIN 
DISPOSITIONS.— 

(I) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
paragraphs (2) and (3), if the taxpayer dis- 
poses of property with respect to the pur- 
chase of which a credit was allowed under 
subsection (a) and such disposition occurs at 
any time within 36 months after the date the 
taxpayer acquired the property as his prin- 
cipal residence, then the tax imposed under 
this chapter for the taxable year in which 
the disposition occurs is increased by an 
amount equal to the amount allowed as a 
credit for the purchase of such property. 

(2) ACQUISITION OF NEW RESIDENCE,—If, in 
connection with a disposition described in 
paragraph (1) and within the applicable pe- 
riod prescribed in section 1034, the taxpayer 
purchases a new principal residence, then 
paragraph (1) shall not apply and the tax im- 
posed by this chapter for the taxable year in 
which the new principal residence is pur- 
chased is increased to the extent the amount 
of the credit that could be claimed under 
this section on the purchase of the new resi- 
dence (were such residence the first resi- 
dence purchased during the eligibility pe- 
riod) is less than the amount of credit 
claimed by the taxpayer under this section. 

“(3) DEATH OF OWNER; CASUALTY LOSS; IN- 
VOLUNTARY CONVERSION; ETC.—Paragraph (1) 
shall not apply to— 

“(A) a disposition of a residence made on 
account of the death of any individual hav- 
ing a legal or equitable interest therein oc- 
curring during the 36-month period referred 
to in paragraph (1), 

“(B) a disposition of the old residence if it 
is substantially or completely destroyed by a 
casualty described in section 165(c)(3) or 
compulsorily or involuntarily converted 
(within the meaning of section 1033(a)), or 

(O) a disposition pursuant to a settlement 
in a divorce or legal separation proceeding 
where the residence is sold or the other 
spouse retains the residence as a principal 
residence.“ 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections for subpart A of part IV of sub- 
chapter A of chapter 1 is amended by insert- 
ing after the item relating to section 22 the 
following new item: 


“Sec, 23. Purchase of principal residence by 
first-time homebuyer.” 


(c) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to taxable 
years ending on or after February 1, 1992. 

TITLE II—MODIFICATIONS OF PASSIVE 

LOSS RULES 
SEC. 201. MODIFICATIONS OF PASSIVE LOSS 
RULES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Subsection (c) of section 
469 (relating to passive activity losses and 
credits limited) is amended by adding at the 
end the following new paragraphs: 

“(7) TAXPAYERS ENGAGED IN THE REAL PROP- 
ERTY BUSINESS.—In the case of a taxpayer en- 
gaged in the real property business, the de- 
termination of what constitutes an activity 
and whether an activity is a passive activity 
shall be made by treating the taxpayer's 
rental real property operations, undertak- 
ings, and activities in the same manner as 
nonrental trade or business operations, un- 
dertakings, and activities. 

(8) INDIVIDUALS ENGAGED IN THE REAL 
PROPERTY BUSINESS.—For purposes of para- 
graph (7), an individual is engaged in the real 
property business if— 

(A) such individual spends at least 50 per- 
cent of such individual’s working time in 
real property operations; and 
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B) such individual spends more than 500 
hours during the taxable year in real prop- 
erty operations. 

(9) REAL PROPERTY OPERATIONS.—For pur- 
poses of paragraph (8), the term ‘real prop- 
erty operations’ means any real property de- 
velopment, redevelopment, construction, re- 
construction, acquisition, conversion, rental, 
operation, management, leasing, brokerage, 
appraisal, and finance operations. 

(10) WORKING TIME.—For purposes of para- 
graph (8), the term ‘working time’ means 
any time spent as an employee, sole propri- 
etor, S corporation shareholder, partner in a 
partnership, or beneficiary of a trust or es- 
tate. 

“(11) CLOSELY HELD C CORPORATIONS EN- 
GAGED IN THE REAL PROPERTY BUSINESS,—For 
purposes of paragraph (7), a closely held C 
corporation is engaged in the real property 
business if— 

“(A) 1 or more shareholders owning stock 
representing more than 50 percent (by value) 
of the outstanding stock of such corporation 
materially participate in the aggregate real 
property activities of such corporation; or 

B) such corporation meets the require- 
ments of section 465(c)(7)(C) (without regard 
to clause (iv)) with respect to the aggregate 
real property activities of such corporation." 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) Paragraph (2) of section 469(c) is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

(2) PASSIVE ACTIVITY INCLUDES CERTAIN 
RENTAL ACTIVITIES.—Except for rental activi- 
ties treated in the same manner as nonrental 
trade or business activities pursuant to para- 
graph (7), each rental activity is a passive 
activity without regard to whether or not 
the taxpayer materially participates in the 
rental activity.” 

(2) Paragraph (4) of section 469(c) is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

**(4) MATERIAL PARTICIPATION NOT REQUIRED 
FOR PARAGRAPH (3).—Paragraph (3) shall be 
applied without regard to whether or not the 
taxpayer materially participates in the ac- 
tivity.” 

(c) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1991. 
TITLE MUI—PENALTY-FREE DISTRIBU- 

TIONS FROM IRA’S FOR FIRST HOMES 
SEC. 301. DISTRIBUTIONS FROM CERTAIN PLANS 

MAY BE USED WITHOUT PENALTY TO 
PURCHASE FIRST HOMES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Paragraph (2) of section 
72(t) (relating to exceptions to 10-percent ad- 
ditional tax on early distributions from 
qualified retirement plans) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subparagraph: 

“(D) DISTRIBUTIONS FROM CERTAIN PLANS 
FOR FIRST HOME PURCHASES.—Distributions to 
an individual from an individual retirement 
plan, or from amounts attributable to em- 
ployer contributions made pursuant to elec- 
tive deferrals described in subparagraph (A) 
or (C) of section 402(g)(3) or section 
501(c)(18)(D)(iii) which are qualified first- 
time homebuyer distributions (as defined in 
paragraph (6)).“ 

(b) DEFINITIONS.—Section 72(t) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

(6) QUALIFIED FIRST-TIME HOMEBUYER DIS- 
TRIBUTIONS.—For purposes of paragraph 
(2XD}— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The term ‘qualified 
first-time homebuyer distribution’ means 
any payment or distribution received by an 
individual to the extent such payment or dis- 
tribution is used by the individual before the 
close of the 60th day after the day on which 
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such payment or distribution is received to 
pay qualified acquisition costs with respect 
to a principal residence of a first-time home- 
buyer who is such individual or the spouse, 
child, or grandchild of such individual. 

„B) QUALIFIED ACQUISITION COSTS.—For 
purposes of this paragraph, the term ‘quali- 
fied acquisition costs’ means the costs of ac- 
quiring, constructing, or reconstructing a 
residence. Such term includes any usual or 
reasonable settlement, financing, or other 
closing costs. 

“(C) FIRST-TIME HOMEBUYER; OTHER DEFINI- 
TIONS.—For purposes of this paragraph— 

“(j) FIRST-TIME HOMEBUYER.—The term 
‘first-time homebuyer’ means any individual 
if— 

(J) such individual (and if married, such 
individual’s spouse) had no present owner- 
ship interest in a principal residence during 
the 3-year period ending on the date of acqui- 
sition of the principal residence to which 
this paragraph applies, and 

(II) subsection (h) or (k) of section 1034 
did not suspend the running of any period of 
time specified in section 1034 with respect to 
such individual on the day before the date 
the distribution is applied pursuant to sub- 
paragraph (A)(ii). 

“(ii) PRINCIPAL RESIDENCE.—The term 
‘principal residence’ has the same meaning 
as when used in section 1034. 

(II) DATE OF ACQUISITION.—The term date 
of acquisition’ means the date— 

“(I) on which a binding contract to acquire 
the principal residence to which subpara- 
graph (A) applies is entered into, or 

(II) on which construction or reconstruc- 
tion of such a principal residence is com- 
menced. 

“(D) SPECIAL RULE WHERE DELAY IN ACQUISI- 
TION.—If any distribution from any individ- 
ual retirement plan fails to meet the re- 
quirements of subparagraph (A) solely by 
reason of a delay or cancellation of the pur- 
chase or construction of the residence, the 
amount of the distribution may be contrib- 
uted to an individual retirement plan as pro- 
vided in section 408(d)(3)(A)(i) (determined by 
substituting ‘120 days’ for ‘60 days’ in such 
section), except that— 

“(i) section 408(d)(3)(B) shall not be applied 
to such contribution, and 

“(iiy such amount shall not be taken into 
account— 

J) in determining whether section 
408(d)(3)(A)(i) applies to any other amount, 
or 

(IJ) for purposes of subclause (II) of sub- 
paragraph (A)(1).” 

(d) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) Section 401(k)(2)(B)(i) is amended by 
striking or“ at the end of subclause (II, by 
striking and“ at the end of subclause (IV) 
and inserting or“, and by inserting after 
subclause (IV) the following new subclause: 

J) the date on which qualified first-time 
homebuyer distributions (as defined in sec- 
tion 72(t)(6)) are made, and”. 

(2) Section 403(b)(11) is amended by strik- 
ing or“ at the end of subparagraph (A), by 
striking the period at the end of subpara- 
graph (B) and inserting “, or“, and by insert- 
ing after subparagraph (B) the following new 
subparagraph: 

C) for qualified first-time homebuyer dis- 
tributions (as defined in section 72(t)(6)).”’ 

(e) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to payments 
and distributions after December 31, 1991. 
TITLE IV—LOW-INCOME HOUSING CREDIT 

AND QUALIFIED MORTGAGE BONDS 
SEC. 401. LOW-INCOME HOUSING CREDIT. 
(a) PERMANENT EXTENSION.— 
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(1) IN GENERAL.—Section 42 (relating to 
low-income housing credit) is amended by 
striking subsection (o). ? 

(2) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by paragraph (1) shall apply to periods 
ending after June 30, 1992. 


(b) MODIFICATIONS.— 

(1) CARRYFORWARD RULES.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Clause (ii) of section 
42(h)(3)(D) (relating to unused housing credit 
carryovers allocated among certain States) 
is amended by striking the excess“ and all 
that follows and inserting the excess (if 
any) of the unused State housing credit ceil- 
ing for the year preceding such year over the 
aggregate housing credit dollar amount allo- 
cated for such year.” 

(B) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—The second 
sentence of section 42(h)(3)(C) (relating to 
State housing credit ceiling) is amended by 
striking “clauses (i) and (iii) and inserting 
“clauses (i) through (iv)“. 

(2) 10-YEAR ANTI-CHURNING RULE WAIVER EX- 
PANDED.—Clause (ii) of section 42(d)(6)(B) (de- 
fining federally assisted building) is amended 
by inserting ‘‘, 221 (d)(4),“ after ‘‘221(d)(3)”’. 

(3) LIMITATION ON ELIGIBLE BASIS OF 
UNITS.—Paragraph (5) of section 42(d) (relat- 
ing to special rules for determining eligible 
basis) is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new subparagraph: 

„D) MAXIMUM LIMIT PER UNIT.— 

“(i) IN  GENERAL.—Notwithstanding any 
other provision of this section, and before 
the application of subparagraph (C), the eli- 
gible basis of each unit of any building shall 
not exceed $124,875. 

“(ii) INFLATION ADJUSTMENT.—For any cal- 
endar year beginning after 1992, the dollar 
amount referred to in clause (i) shall be in- 
creased by an amount equal to— 

such dollar amount, multiplied by 

(II) the cost-of-living adjustment deter- 

mined under section 1(f)(3), for such calendar 
year, by substituting ‘calendar year 1991“ for 
‘calendar year 1989’ in subparagraph (B) 
thereof. 
If any dollar amount after being increased 
under paragraph (1) is not a multiple of $10, 
such dollar amount shall be rounded to the 
nearest multiple of $10 (or, if such dollar 
amount is a multiple of $5, such dollar 
amount shall be increased to the next higher 
multiple of 810).“ 

(4) UNITS WITH CERTAIN FULL-TIME STU- 
DENTS NOT DISQUALIFIED.—Subparagraph (D) 
of section 42(i) (relating to definitions and 
special rules) is amended to read as follows: 

“(D) CERTAIN STUDENTS NOT TO DISQUALIFY 
UNIT.—A unit shall not fail to be treated as 
a low-income unit merely because it is occu- 
pied— 

“(i) by an individual who is— 

Da student and receiving assistance 
under title IV of the Social Security Act, or 

(II) enrolled in a job training program re- 
ceiving assistance under the Job Training 
Partnership Act or under other similar Fed- 
eral, State, or local laws, or 

“di) entirely by full-time students if such 
students are— 

“(TD single parents and their children and 
such parents and children are not dependents 
(as defined in section 152) of another individ- 
ual, or 

IJ) married and file a joint return.“ 

(5) TREASURY WAIVERS OF CERTAIN DE 
MINIMIS ERRORS AND RECERTIFICATIONS.—Sub- 
section (g) of section 42 (relating to qualified 
low-income housing projects) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: 
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(8) WAIVER OF CERTAIN DE MINIMIS ERRORS 
AND RECERTIFICATIONS,—On application by 
the taxpayer, the Secretary may walve 

“(A) any recapture under subsection (j) in 
the case of any de minimis error in comply- 
ing with paragraph (1), or 

B) any annual recertification of tenant 
income for purposes of this subsection, if the 
entire building is occupied by low-income 
tenants." 

(6) BASIS OF COMMUNITY SERVICE AREAS IN- 
CLUDED IN ADJUSTED BASIS.—Paragraph (4) of 
section 42(d) (relating to special rules relat- 
ing to determination of adjusted basis) is 
amended— 

(A) by striking subparagraph (B)“ in sub- 
paragraph (A) and inserting “subparagraphs 
(B) and (C)“, 

(B) by redesignating subparagraph (C) as 
subparagraph (D), and 

(C) by inserting after subparagraph (B) the 
following new subparagraph: 

(C) BASIS OF PROPERTY IN COMMUNITY 
SERVICE AREAS INCLUDED.—The adjusted basis 
of any building located in a qualified census 
tract shall be determined by taking into ac- 
count the adjusted basis of property (of a 
character subject to the allowance for depre- 
ciation) used in functionally related and sub- 
ordinate community activity facilities if— 

“(i) the size of the facilities is commensu- 
rate with tenant needs, 

“(ii) the use of such facilities is predomi- 
nantly by tenants and employees of the 
building owner, and 

“(iii) not more than 20 percent of the build- 
ing’s eligible basis is attributable to the ag- 
gregate basis of such facilities.” 

(7) EFFECTIVE DATES.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
subparagraph (B), the amendments made by 
this subsection shall apply to— 

(i) determinations under section 42 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1986 with respect to 
housing credit dollar amounts allocated 
from State housing credit ceilings after June 
30, 1992, or 

(ii) buildings placed in service after June 
30, 1992, to the extent paragraph (1) of section 
42(h) of such Code does not apply to any 
building by reason of paragraph (4) thereof, 
but only with respect to bonds issued after 
such date. 

(B) WAIVER AUTHORITY.—The amendments 
made by paragraphs (2) and (5) shall take ef- 
fect on the date of the enactment of this Act. 
SEC. 402. QUALIFIED MORTGAGE BONDS. 

(a) PERMANENT EXTENSION.—Paragraph (1) 
of section 143(a) (defining qualified mortgage 
bond) is amended to read as follows: 

“(1) QUALIFIED MORTGAGE BOND DEFINED.— 
For purposes of this title, the term ‘qualified 
mortgage bond’ means a bond which is issued 
as part of a qualified mortgage issue.” 

(b) MORTGAGE CREDIT CERTIFICATES.—Sub- 
section (h) of section 25 is hereby repealed. 

(d) EFFECTIVE DATES.— 

(1) BonDs.—The amendment made by sub- 
section (a) shall apply to bonds issued after 
June 30, 1992. 

(2) CERTIFICATES.—The amendment made 
by subsection (b) shall apply to elections for 
periods after June 30, 1992. 

TITLE V—ENTERPRISE ZONES 
SEC. 500. PURPOSE. 

It is the purpose of this title to provide for 
the establishment of enterprise zones in 
order to stimulate entrepreneurship, particu- 
larly by zone residents, the creation of new 
jobs, particularly for disadvantaged workers 
and long-term unemployed individuals, and 
to promote revitalization of economically 
distressed areas primarily by providing or 
encouraging— 
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(1) tax relief at the Federal, State, and 
local levels; 

(2) regulatory relief at the Federal, State, 
and local levels; and 

(3) improved local services and an increase 
in the economic stake of enterprise zone 
residents in their own community and its de- 
velopment, particularly through the in- 
creased involvement of private, local, and 
neighborhood organizations. 
Subtitle A—Designation of Enterprise Zones 
SEC, 501. DESIGNATION OF ZONES. 

(a) GENERAL RULE.—Chapter 80 (relating to 
general rules) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subchapter: 


“Subchapter D—Designation of Enterprise 
Zones 


“Sec. 7880. Designation. 
“SEC. 7880. DESIGNATION. 

(a) DESIGNATION OF ZONES.— 

„) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this title, 
the term ‘enterprise zone’ means any area— 

A) which is nominated by one or more 
local governments and the State or States in 
which it is located for designation as an en- 
terprise zone (hereinafter in this section re- 
ferred to as a ‘nominated area’), and 

„) which the Secretary of Housing and 
Uae Development, after consultation 
with— 

) the Secretaries of Agriculture, Com- 
merce, Labor, and the Treasury; the Director 
of the Office of Management and Budget; and 
the Administrator of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, and 

(1) in the case of an area on an Indian 
reservation, the Secretary of the Interior, 


designates as an enterprise zone. 

(2) AUTHORITY TO DESIGNATE.—The Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Development is 
authorized to designate enterprise zones in 
e with the provisions of this sec- 

on. 

(3) LIMITATIONS ON DESIGNATIONS.— 

“(A) PUBLICATION OF REGULATIONS.—Before 
designating any area as an enterprise zone 
and not later than 4 months following the 
date of the enactment of this section, the 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment shall prescribe by regulation, after 
consultation with the officials described in 
paragraph (1)(B)— 

i) the procedures for nominating an area, 
and 

) the procedures for designation as an 
enterprise zone, including a method for com- 
paring courses of action under subsection (d) 
proposed for nominated areas, and the other 
factors specified in subsection (e) 

„B) TIME LIMITATIONS.—The Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development shall des- 
ignate nominated areas as enterprise zones 
only during the 48-month period beginning 
on the later of— 

“(1) the first day of the first month follow- 
ing the month in which the effective date of 
the regulations described in subparagraph 
(A) occurs, or 

“(ii) June 30, 1992. 

“(C) NUMBER OF DESIGNATIONS.— 

“(i) IN GENERAL,—The Secretary of Housing 
and Urban development may designate— 

“(I) not more than 50 nominated areas as 
enterprise zones under this section and 

(II) not more than 15 nominated areas as 
enterprise zones during the first 12-month 
period beginning on the date determined 
under subparagraph (B), not more than 30 by 
the end of the second 12-month period, not 
more than 45 by the end of the third 12- 
month period, and not more than 50 by the 
end of the fourth 12-month period. 

(Ii) MINIMUM DESIGNATION IN RURAL 
AREAS.—Of the areas designated as enter- 
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prise zones, at least one-third must be areas 
that are— 

“(I) within a local government jurisdiction 
or jurisdictions with a population of less 
than 50,000 (as determined using the most re- 
cent census data available); 

II) outside of a metropolitan statistical 
area (within the meaning of section 
143(k)(2)(B)); or 

(III) determined by the Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, after consulta- 
tion with the Secretary of Commerce, to be 
rural areas. 

D) PROCEDURAL RULES.—The Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development shall not 
make any designations under this section 
unless— 

“(i) the local government and the State in 
which the nominated area is located have 
the authority to— 

J) nominate such area for designation as 
an enterprise zone, 

(II) make the State and local commit- 
ments under subsection (d), and 

II) provide assurances satisfactory to 
the Secretary of Housing and Urban develop- 
ment that such commitments will be ful- 
filled, and 

(ii) a nomination therefor is submitted by 
such State and local governments in such a 
manner and in such form, and contains such 
information, as the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development shall prescribe by regu- 
lation. 

(4) NOMINATION PROCESS FOR INDIAN RES- 
ERVATIONS.—In the case of a nominated area 
on an Indian reservation, the reservation 
governing body (as determined by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior) shall be deemed to be 
both the State and local governments with 
respect to such area. 

“(b) TIME PERIOD FOR WHICH DESIGNATION 
18 IN EFFECT— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—Any designation of an 
area as an enterprise zone shall remain in ef- 
fect during the period beginning on the date 
of the designation and ending on the earliest 
of— 

) December 31 of the 24th calendar year 
following the calendar year in which such 
date occurs, 

„B) the termination date specified by the 
State and local governments as provided in 
the nomination submitted in accordance 
with subsection (a)(3)(D)(il), 

„) such other date as the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development shall speci- 
fy as a condition of designation, or 

„D) the date upon which the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development revokes 
such designation. 

0 REVOCATION OF DESIGNATION.—The Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Development, 
after consultation with the officials de- 
scribed in subsection (a)(1)(B), may revoke 
the designation of an area if the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development determines 
that the State or a local government in 
which the area is located is not complying 
substantially with the agreed course of ac- 
tion for the area. 

„(e) AREA AND ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development may designate a 
nominated area as an enterprise zone only if 
it meets the requirements of paragraphs (2) 
and (3). 

(2) AREA REQUIREMENTS.—A nominated 
area meets the requirements of this para- 
graph if— 

“(A) the area is within the jurisdiction of 
the local government; 

“(B) the boundary of the area is continu- 
ous; and 
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(() the area 

“(i) has a population, as determined by the 
most recent census data available, of not less 
than— 

(D 4,000 if any portion of such area (other 
than a rural area described in subsection 
(a)(3)(C)(ii)) is located within a metropolitan 
statistical area (as designated by the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Management and Budget) 
with a population of 50,000 or more; or 

(II) 1,000 in any other case; or 

(Ii) is entirely within an Indian reserva- 
tion (as determined by the Secretary of the 
Interior). 

“(3) ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS.—For pur- 
poses of paragraph (1), a nominated area 
meets the requirements of this paragraph if 
the State or local governments in which the 
nominated area is located certifies, and the 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment accepts such certification, that— h 

(A) the area is one of pervasive poverty, 
unemployment and general distress; 

(B) the area is located wholly within the 
jurisdiction of a local government that is eli- 
gible for Federal assistance under section 119 
of the Housing and Community Development 
Act of 1974, as in effect on the date of the en- 
actment of this Act; 

„(C) the unemployment rate for the area, 
as determined by the appropriate available 
data, was not less than 1.5 times the national 
unemployment rate for the period; 

„D) the poverty rate (as determined by 
the most recent census data available) for 
each populous census tract (or where not 
tracted, the equivalent county division as 
defined by the Bureau of the Census for the 
purpose of defining poverty areas) within the 
area was not less than 20 percent for the pe- 
riod to which such data relate; and 

„E) the area meets at least one of the fol- 
lowing criteria: 

% Not less than 70 percent of the house- 
holds living in the area have incomes below 
80 percent of the median income of house- 
holds of the local government (determined in 
the same manner as under section 119(b)(2) of 
the Housing and Community Development 
Act of 1974). 

(11) The population of the area decreased 
by 20 percent or more between 1970 and 1980 
(as determined from the most recent census 
available). 

“(4) ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS FOR RURAL 
AREAS.—For purposes of paragraph (1), a 
nominated area that is a rural area described 
in subsection (a)(3)(C)(ii) meets the require- 
ments of paragraph (3) if the State and local 
governments in which it is located certify 
and the Secretary, after such review of sup- 
porting data as he deems appropriate, ac- 
cepts such certification, that the area 
meets— , 

A) the criteria set forth in subparagraphs 
(A) and (B) of paragraph (3); and 

“(B) not less than one of the criteria set 
forth in the other subparagraphs of para- 


ph (3). 

“(d) REQUIRED STATE AND LOCAL COMMIT- 
MENTS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—No nominated area shall 
be designated as an enterprise zone unless 
the State and the local government or gov- 
ernments of the jurisdictions in which the 
nominated area is located agree in writing 
that, during any period during which the 
nominated area is an enterprise zone, such 
governments will follow a specified course of 
action designed to reduce the various bur- 
dens borne by employers or employees in 
such area. 

“(2) COURSE OF ACTION.—The course of ac- 
tion under paragraph (1) may include, but is 
not limited to— 
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“(A) the reduction or elimination of tax 
rates or fees applying within the enterprise 
zone, 

„) actions to reduce, remove, simplify, or 
streamline governmental requirements ap- 
plying within the enterprise zone, 

“(C) an increase in the level or efficiency 
of local services within the enterprise zone, 
for example, crime prevention, and drug en- 
forcement prevention and treatment, 

„D) involvement in the program by pri- 
vate entities, organizations, neighborhood 
associations, and community groups, par- 
ticularly those within the nominated area, 
including a commitment from such private 
entities to provide jobs and job training for, 
and technical, financial or other assistance 
to, employers, employees, and residents of 
the nominated area, 

„) mechanisms to increase equity owner- 
ship by residents and employees within the 
enterprise zone, 

„F) donation (or sale below market value) 
of land and buildings to benefit low and mod- 
erate income people, 

“(G) linkages to— 

“(i) job training, 

“(i) transportation, 

(ii) education, 

Av) day care, 

“(v) health care, and 

(vi) other social service support, 

(II) provision of supporting public facili- 
ties, and infrastructure improvements, 

(J) encouragement of local entrepreneur- 
ship; and 

(J) other factors determined essential to 
support enterprise zone activities and en- 
courage livability or quality of life. 

(3) LATER MODIFICATION OF A COURSE OF 
ACTION.—The Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development may by regulation pre- 
scribe procedures to permit or require a 
course of action to be updated or modified 
during the time that a designation is in ef- 
fect. 

e) PRIORITY OF DESIGNATION.—In choos- 
ing nominated areas for designation, the 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment shall give preference to the nominated 
areas— 

(1) with respect to which the strongest 
and highest quality contributions have been 
promised as part of the course of action, tak- 
ing into consideration the fiscal ability of 
the nominating State and local governments 
to provide tax relief, 

2) with respect to which the nominating 
State and local governments have provided 
the most effective and enforceable guaran- 
tees that the proposed course of action will 
actually be carried out during the period of 
the enterprise zone designation, 

„) with respect to which private entities 
have made the most substantial commit- 
ments in additional resources and contribu- 
tions, including the creation of new or ex- 
panded business activities, and 

“(4) which best exhibit such other factors 
determined by the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development, including relative dis- 
tress, as are consistent with the intent of the 
enterprise zone program and have the great- 
est likelihood of success. 

“(f) GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION.—In making 
designations, the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development will take into consider- 
ation a reasonable geographic distribution of 
enterprise zones. 

„g) DEFINITIONS.—For the purposes of this 
title— 

() GOVERNMENTS.—If more than one gov- 
ernment seeks to nominate an area as an en- 
terprise zone, any reference to, or require- 
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ment of, this section shall apply to all such 
governments. 

02) STATE.—The term ‘State’ shall also in- 
clude the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, Guam, American Samoa, the 
Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana Is- 
lands, and any other possession of the United 
States. 

“(3) LOCAL GOVERNMENT.—The term ‘local 
government’ means— 

“(A) any county, city, town, township, par- 
ish, village, or other general purpose politi- 
cal subdivision of a State, 

B) any combination of political subdivi- 
sions described in subparagraph (A) recog- 
nized by the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development, and 

O) the District of Columbia.“ 

ch) CROSS REFERENCES FOR— 

“(1) definitions, see section 1391, 

“(2) treatment of employees in enterprise 
zones, see section 1392, and 

“(3) treatment of investments in enterprise 
zones, see sections 1393 and 1394.”. 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
subchapters for chapter 80 is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
item: 


“SUBCHAPTER D. Designation of enterprise 
zones.“ 
SEC, 502. REPORTING REQUIREMENTS. 

Not later than the close of the second cal- 
endar year after the calendar year in which 
the Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment first designates areas as enterprise 
zones, and at the close of each second cal- 
endar year thereafter, the Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development shall submit to 
the Congress a report on the effects of such 
designation in accomplishing the purposes of 
this title. 

SEC. 503. INTERACTION WITH OTHER FEDERAL 
PROGRAMS. 


(a) COORDINATION WITH RELOCATION ASSIST- 
ANCE.—The designation of an enterprise zone 
under section 7880 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1986 (as added by this title) shall 
not— 

(1) constitute approval of a Federal or fed- 
erally assisted program or project (within 
the meaning of the Uniform Relocation As- 
sistance and Real Property Acquisition Poli- 
cies Act of 1970 (42 U.S.C. 4601)); or 

(2) entitle any person displaced from real 
property located in such zone to any rights 
or any benefits under such Act. 

(b) COORDINATION WITH ENVIRONMENTAL 
POLicy.—Designation of an enterprise zone 
under section 7880 of such Code shall not con- 
stitute a Federal action for purposes of ap- 
plying the procedural requirements of the 
National Environmental Policy Act of 1969 
(42 U.S.C. 4341) or other provisions of Federal 
law relating to the protection of the environ- 
ment. 

Subtitle B—Federal Income Tax Incentives 
SEC. 511. DEFINITIONS AND REGULATIONS; EM- 

PLOYEE CREDIT; CAPITAL GAIN EX- 
CLUSION; STOCK EXPENSING. 

(a) GENERAL RULE.—Chapter 1 (relating to 
normal tax and surtax rules) is amended by 
inserting after subchapter T the following 
new subchapter: 

“Subchapter U—Enterprise Zones 

“Sec. 1391. Definitions and regulatory au- 
thority. 

“Seo, 1392. Credit for enterprise zone em- 
ployees. 

“Sec. 1393. Enterprise zone capital gain. 

“Sec. 1394. Enterprise zone stock. 

“SEC. 1391. DEFINITIONS AND REGULATORY AU- 

THORITY. 
(a) ENTERPRISE ZONE.— 
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“(1) IN GENERAL.—For purposes of this sub- 
chapter, the term ‘enterprise zone’ means 
any area which the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development designates pursuant to 
section 7880(a) as a Federal enterprise zone 
for purposes of this title. 

02) TERMINATION OF ENTERPRISE ZONE.—An 
area will cease to constitute an enterprise 
zone once its designation as such terminates 
or is revoked under section 7880(b). 

“(b) ENTERPRISE ZONE BUSINESS.— 

(I) IN GENERAL.—For purposes of this sub- 
chapter, the term ‘enterprise zone business’ 
means an activity constituting the active 
conduct of a trade or business within an en- 
terprise zone, and with respect to which— 

(A) at least 80 percent of the gross income 
in each calendar year is attributable to the 
active conduct of a trade or business within 
an enterprise zone, 

„B) less than 10 percent of the property 
(as measured by unadjusted basis) con- 
stitutes stocks, securities, or property held 
for use by customers, 

„C) less than 10 percent of the property 
constitutes collectibles (as defined in section 
408(m)(2)), unless such collectibles constitute 
property held primarily for sale to customers 
in the ordinary course of the active trade or 
business, 

„D) substantially all of the property 
(whether owned or leased) is located within 
an enterprise zone, and 

“(E) substantially all of the employees 
work within an enterprise zone. 

“(2) RELATED ACTIVITIES TAKEN INTO AC- 
COUNT.—Except as otherwise provided in reg- 
ulations, all activities conducted by a tax- 
payer and persons related to the taxpayer 
shall be treated as one activity for purposes 
of paragraph (1). 

(3) SPECIAL RULES.— 

“(A) RENTAL REAL PROPERTY.—For pur- 
poses of paragraph (1), real property located 
within an enterprise zone and held for use by 
customers other than related persons shall 
be treated as the active conduct of a trade or 
business for purposes of paragraph (1)(A) and 
as not subject to paragraph (1)(B). 

(B) TERMINATION OF ENTERPRISE ZONE 
BUSINESS.—An activity shall cease to be an 
enterprise zone business if— 

“(i) the designation of the enterprise zone 
in which the activity is conducted termi- 
nates or is revoked pursuant to section 
7880(b); 

“(ii) more than 50 percent (by value) of the 
activity’s property or services are obtained 
from related persons other than enterprise 
zone businesses; or 

“(iii) more than 50 percent of the activity’s 
gross income is attributable to property or 
services provided to related persons other 
than enterprise zone businesses. 

o) ENTERPRISE ZONE PROPERTY.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—For purposes of this sub- 
chapter, the term ‘enterprise zone property’ 
means— 

„(A) any tangible personal property lo- 
cated in an enterprise zone and used by the 
taxpayer in an enterprise zone business, and 

B) any real property located in an enter- 
prise zone and used by the taxpayer in an en- 
terprise zone business. 


In no event shall any financial property or 
intangible interest in property be treated as 
constituting enterprise zone property. 
whether or not such property is used in the 
active conduct of an enterprise zone busi- 
ness. 

(2) TERMINATION OF ENTERPRISE ZONE.— 
The treatment of property as enterprise zone 
property under subparagraph (A) shall not 
terminate upon the termination or revoca- 
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tion of the designation of the enterprise zone 
in which the property is located, but instead 
shall terminate immediately after the first 
sale or exchange of such property occurring 
after the expiration or revocation. 

“(d) RELATED PERSONS.—For purposes of 
this subchapter, a person shall be treated as 
related to another person if— 

(J) the relationship of such persons is de- 
scribed in section 267(b) or 707(b)(1), or 

2) such persons are engaged in trades or 
businesses under common control (within 
the meaning of subsections (a) and (b) of sec- 
tion 52). 

For purposes of paragraph (1), in applying 
section 267(b) or 707(b)(1), 33 percent’ shall 
be substituted for ‘50 percent’. 

“(e) REGULATORY AUTHORITY.—The Sec- 
retary shall prescribe such regulations as 
may be necessary or appropriate to carry out 
the purposes of title V of the Economic 
Growth and Affordable Housing Act of 1992, 
including— 

“(1) providing that Federal tax relief is un- 
available to an activity that does not stimu- 
late employment in, or revitalization of, en- 
terprise zones, 

02) providing for appropriate coordination 
with other Federal programs that, in com- 
bination, might enable activity within enter- 
prise zones to be more than 100 percent sub- 
sidized by the Federal government, and 

(3) preventing the avoidance of the rules 
in this subchapter. 

“SEC. 1392. CREDIT FOR ENTERPRISE ZONE EM- 
PLOYEES. 


(a) GENERAL RULE.—In the case of a tax- 
payer who is an enterprise zone employee, 
there shall be allowed as a credit against the 
tax imposed by this subtitle for the taxable 
year an amount equal to 5 percent of so 
much of the qualified wages of the taxpayer 
for the taxable year as does not exceed 
$10,500. 

“(b) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion— 

“(1) ENTERPRISE ZONE EMPLOYEE.—The 
term ‘enterprise zone employee’ means an in- 
dividual— 

“(A) performing services during the tax- 
able year that are directly related to the 
conduct of an enterprise zone business, 

„B) substantially all of the services de- 
scribed in paragraph (1)(A) are performed 
within an enterprise zone, and 

“(C) the employer for whom the services 
described in paragraph (1)(A) are performed 
is not the Federal government, any State 
government or subdivision thereof, or any 
local government. 

“(2) WAGES.—The term ‘wages’ has the 
meaning given to such term by subsection 
(b) of section 3306 (determined without re- 
gard to any dollar limitation contained in 
such subsection). 

“(3) QUALIFIED WAGES.—The term ‘qualified 
wages’ means all wages of the taxpayer, to 
the extent attributable to services described 
in paragraph (1). 

(o) LIMITATIONS.— 

“(1) PHASE-OUT OF CREDIT.—The amount of 
the credit allowable to a taxpayer under sub- 
section (a) for any taxable year shall not ex- 
ceed the excess (if any) of— 

) $525, over 

“(B) 10.5 percent of so much of the tax- 
payer’s total wages (whether or not con- 
stituting qualified wages) as exceeds $20,000. 

“(2) PARTIAL TAXABLE YEAR.—If designa- 
tion of an area as an enterprise zone occurs, 
expires, or is revoked pursuant to section 
7880 on a date other than the first or last day 
of the taxable year of the taxpayer, or in the 
case of a short taxable year, the limitations 
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specified in subsection (c) shall be ad- 
justed on a pro rata basis (based upon the 
number of days). 

(d) REDUCTION OF CREDIT TO TAXPAYERS 
SUBJECT TO ALTERNATIVE MINIMUM TAX.— 
The credit allowed under this section for the 
taxable year shall be reduced by the amount 
(if any) of tax imposed by section 55 (relating 
to the alternative minimum tax) with re- 
spect to such taxpayer for such year. 

(e) CREDIT TREATED AS SUBPART C CRED- 
r. For purposes of this title, the credit al- 
lowed under subsection (a) shall be treated 
as a credit allowed under subpart C of part 
IV of subchapter A of this chapter. 

“SEC, 1393, ENTERPRISE ZONE CAPITAL GAIN. 

(a) GENERAL RULE.—Gross income does 
not include the amount of any gain con- 
stituting enterprise zone capital gain. 

“(b) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—The term 
zone capital gain’ means gain— 

A) treated as long-term capital gain, 

B) allocable in accordance with the rules 
under subsection (b)(5) of section 338 to the 
sale or exchange of enterprise zone property, 
and 


‘enterprise 


(O) properly attributable to periods of use 
in an enterprise zone business. 

“(2) LIMITATIONS.—Enterprise zone capital 
gain does not include any gain attributable 
to— 


„) the sale or exchange of property not 
constituting enterprise zone property with 
respect to the taxpayer throughout the pe- 
riod of twenty-four full calendar months im- 
mediately preceding the sale or exchange, 

(B) any collectibles (as defined in section 
408(m)), or 

(C) sales or exchanges to persons con- 
trolled by the same interests. 

(o) BASIS.—Amounts excluded from gross 
income pursuant to subsection (a) shall not 
be applied in reduction to the basis of any 
property held by the taxpayer. 

“SEC, 1394, ENTERPRISE ZONE STOCK. 

(a) GENERAL RULE,—At the election of 
any individual, the aggregate amount paid 
by such taxpayer during the taxable year for 
the purchase of enterprise zone stock on the 
original issue of such stock by a qualified is- 
suer shall be allowed as a deduction. 

b) LIMITATIONS.— 

(1) CEILING.—The maximum amount al- 
lowed as a deduction under subsection (a) to 
a taxpayer shall not exceed $50,000 for any 
taxable year, nor $250,000 during the tax- 
payer’s lifetime. 

“(A) EXCESS AMOUNTS.—If the amount oth- 
erwise deductible by any person under sub- 
section (a) exceeds the limitation under this 
paragraph (1)— 

“(i) the amount of such excess shall be 
treated as an amount paid in the next tax- 
able year, and 

"(ii) the deduction allowed for any taxable 
year shall be allocated among the enterprise 
zone stock purchased by such person in ac- 
cordance with the purchase price per share. 

%) RELATED PERSON.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—The taxpayer and all in- 
dividuals related to the taxpayer shall be 
treated as one person for purposes of the lim- 
itations described in subsection (b)(1). 

B) EXCESS AMOUNTS.—The limitations de- 
scribed in subsection (b)(1) shall be allocated 
among the taxpayer and related persons in 
accordance with their respective purchases 
of enterprise zone stock. 

(3) PARTIAL TAXABLE YEAR.—If designa- 
tion of an area as an enterprise zone occurs, 
expires, or is revoked pursuant to section 
7880 on a date other than the first or last day 
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of the taxable year of the taxpayer, or in the 
case of a short taxable year, the limitations 
specified in subsection (b)(1) shall be ad- 
justed on a pro rata basis (based upon the 
number of days). 

„%) DISPOSITIONS OF STOCK.— 

(1) GAIN TREATED AS ORDINARY INCOME.— 
Except as otherwise provided in regulations, 
if a taxpayer disposes of any enterprise zone 
stock with respect to which a deduction was 
allowed under subsection (a), the amount re- 
alized upon such disposition shall be treated 
as ordinary income and recognized notwith- 
standing any other provision of this subtitle. 

%) INTEREST CHARGED IF DISPOSITION WITH- 
IN 5 YEARS OF PURCHASE.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—If a taxpayer disposes of 
any enterprise zone stock before the end of 
the 5-year period beginning on the date such 
stock was purchased by the taxpayer, the tax 
imposed by this chapter for the taxable year 
in which such disposition occurs shall be in- 
creased by the amount determined under 
subparagraph (B). 

B) ADDITIONAL AMOUNT.—For purposes of 
subparagraph (A), the additional amount 
shall be equal to the amount of interest (de- 
termined at the rate applicable under sec- 
tion 6621(a)(2)) that would accrue— 

“(i) during the period beginning on the 
date the stock was purchased by the tax- 
payer and ending on the date such stock was 
disposed of by the taxpayer, 

“(ii) on an amount equal to the aggregate 
decrease in tax of the taxpayer resulting 
from the deduction allowed under this sub- 
section (a) with respect to the stock so dis- 
posed of. 

„d) DISQUALIFICATION.— 

“(1) ISSUER OR STOCK CEASES TO QUALIFY.— 
If a taxpayer elects the deduction under sub- 
section (a) with respect to enterprise zone 
stock, and either— 

“(A) the issuer with respect to which the 
election was made ceases to be a qualified is- 
suer, or 8 

) the proceeds from the issuance of the 
taxpayer’s enterprise zone stock fail or oth- 
erwise cease to be invested by the issuer in 
enterprise zone property, then, notwith- 
standing any provision of this subtitle other 
than paragraph (2) to the contrary, the tax- 
payer shall recognize as ordinary income the 
amount of the deduction allowed under sub- 
section (a) with respect to the issuer's enter- 
prise zone stock. 

(2) SPECIAL RULES.— 

“(A) LIQUIDATION.—Where enterprise zone 
property acquired with proceeds from the is- 
suance of enterprise zone stock is sold or ex- 
changed pursuant to a plan of complete liq- 
uidation, the treatment described in para- 
graph (1) shall be inapplicable. 

“(B) TERMINATION OF ENTERPRISE ZONE.— 
The treatment of an activity as an enter- 
prise zone business shall not cease for pur- 
poses of paragraph (1) solely by reason of the 
termination or revocation of the designation 
of the enterprise zone with respect to the ac- 
tivity. 

‘(C) PARTIAL DISQUALIFICATION.—Where 
some, but not all, of the property acquired 
by the issuer with the proceeds of enterprise 
zone stock ceases to constitute enterprise 
zone property, the treatment described in 
paragraph (1) shall be modified as follows— 

(i) the total amount recognized as ordi- 
nary income by all shareholders of the issuer 
shall be limited to an amount of deduction 
allowed up to the unadjusted basis of prop- 
erty ceasing to constitute enterprise zone 
property, 

“(ii) the amount recognized shall be allo- 
cated among enterprise zone stock with re- 
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spect to which the election in subsection (a) 
was made in the reverse order in which such 
stock was issued, and 

(Iii) the amount recognized shall be ap- 
portioned among taxpayers having made the 
election in subsection (a) in the ratios in 
which the stock described in paragraph 
(2)(C)(ii) was purchased. 

“(3) ADDITIONAL AMOUNT.—If income is rec- 
ognized pursuant to paragraph (1) at any 
time before the close of the 5th calendar year 
ending after the date the enterprise zone 
stock was purchased, the tax imposed by this 
chapter with respect to such income shall be 
increased by an amount equa! to the amount 
of interest (determined at the rate applicable 
under section 6621(a)(2)) that would accrue— 

“(A) during the period beginning on the 
date the stock was purchased by the tax- 
payer and ending on the date of the disquali- 
fication event described in paragraph (1), 

“(B) on an amount equal to the aggregate 
decrease in tax of the taxpayer resulting 
from the deduction allowed under this sub- 
section (a) with respect to the stock so dis- 
qualified. 

(e) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion— 

“(1) ENTERPRISE ZONE STOCK.—The term 
‘enterprise zone stock’ means common stock 
issued by a qualified issuer, but only to the 
extent that the amount of proceeds of such 
issuance are used by such issuer no later 
than twelve months followed issuance to ac- 
quire and maintain an equal amount of 
newly acquired enterprise zone property. 

**(2) QUALIFIED ISSUER.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The term ‘qualified is- 
suer’ means any subchapter C corporation 
which— 

) does not have more than one class of 
stock, 

"(ii) is engaged solely in the conduct of one 
or more enterprise zone businesses, 

(i) does not own or lease more than $5 
million of total property (including money), 
as measured by the unadjusted basis of the 
property, and 

iv) more than 20 percent of the total vot- 
ing power and 20 percent of the total value of 
the stock of such corporation is owned by in- 
dividuals, partnerships, estates or trusts. 

“(B) LIMITATION ON TOTAL ISSUANCES.—A 
qualified issuer may issue no more than an 
aggregate of $5 million of enterprise zone 
stock. 

“(C) AGGREGATION.—For purposes of apply- 
ing the limitations under paragraph (2), the 
issuer and all related persons shall be treat- 
ed as one person. 

(3) AMOUNT PAID.—For purposes of sub- 
section (a), the amount ‘paid’ by a taxpayer 
for any taxable year shall not include the is- 
suance of evidences of indebtedness of the 
taxpayer (whether or not such indebtedness 
is guaranteed by another person), nor 
amounts paid by the taxpayer after the close 
of the taxable year. 

“(f) ISSUANCES IN EXCHANGE FOR PROP- 
ERTY.—If enterprise zone stock is issued in 
exchange for property, then notwithstanding 
any provision of subchapter C of this chapter 
to the contrary— 

“(1) the issuance shall be treated for pur- 
poses of this subtitle as the sale of the prop- 
erty at its then fair market value to the cor- 
poration, and a contribution to the corpora- 
tion of the proceeds immediately thereafter 
in exchange for the enterprise zone stock, 
and 

(2) the issuer's basis for the property shall 
be equal to the fair market value of such 
property at the time of issuance. 

“(e) BASIS ADJUSTMENT.—For purposes of 
this subtitle, if a taxpayer elects the deduc- 
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tion under subsection (a), the taxpayer's 
basis (without regard to this subsection) for 
the enterprise zone stock with respect to 
such election shall be reduced by the deduc- 
tion allowed or allowable, 

ch) LIMITATIONS ON ASSESSMENT AND COL- 
LECTION.—If a taxpayer elects the deduction 
under subsection (a) for any taxable year, 
then— 

) the period for assessment and collec- 
tion of any deficiency attributable to any 
part of the deduction shall not expire before 
one year following expiration of such period 
of the qualified issuer that includes the cir- 
cumstances giving rise to the deficiency, and 

“(2) such deficiency may be assessed before 
expiration of the period described in para- 
graph (1) notwithstanding any provisions of 
this subtitle to the contrary. 

“(i) CROSS REFERENCE.— 

For treatment of the deduction under sub- 
section (a) for purposes of the alternative 
minimum tax, see section 56.”. 

(b) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—Subsection (a) 
of section 1016 (relating to adjustments to 
basis) is amended by striking out and“ at 
the end of paragraph (23); by striking out the 
period at the end of paragraph (24) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof; and”; and by adding 
at the end thereof the following new para- 
graph: 

(25) to the extent provided in section 
1394(g), in the case of stock with respect to 
which a deduction was allowed or allowable 
under section 1394(a).”’. 

(c) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
subchapters for chapter 1 is amended by in- 
serting after the item relating to subchapter 
T the following new item: 


“SUBCHAPTER U. Enterprise zones.” 
SEC. 512. ALTERNATIVE MINIMUM TAX. 

(a) CORPORATIONS.—Section 56(g)(4)(B) (re- 
lating to adjustments based on adjusted cur- 
rent earnings of corporations) is amended by 
adding the following new clause at the end 
thereof: 

“(iii) EXCLUSION OF ENTERPRISE ZONE CAP- 
ITAL GAIN.—Clause (i) shall not apply in the 
case of any enterprise zone capital gain (as 
defined in section 1393(b)), and such gain 
shali not be included in income for purposes 
of computing alternative minimum taxable 
income.“ 

(b) INDIVIDUALS.—Section 56(b) (relating to 
adjustments to the alternative minimum 
taxable income of individuals) is amended by 
adding the following new paragraph at the 
end thereof: 

“(4) ENTERPRISE ZONE STOCK.—No deduc- 
tion shall be allowed for the purchase of en- 
terprise zone stock (as defined in section 
13%4(e)).”. 

SEC. 513. ADJUSTED GROSS INCOME DEFINED. 

Section 62(a) (relating to the definition of 
adjusted gross income) is amended by insert- 
ing after paragraph (13) the following new 
paragraph: 

(14) ENTERPRISE ZONE STOCK.—The deduc- 
tion allowed by section 1394.“ 

SEC. 514. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

The amendments made by this subtitle 
shall apply to taxable years ending after De- 
cember 31, 1991. 


Subtitle C—Regulatory Flexibility 


ANALYSIS OF REGULATORY FUNC- 
TIONS. 
Section 601 of title 5, United States Code, 
is amended by— 
(1) striking out and“ at the end of para- 
graph (5); and 
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(2) striking out paragraph (6) and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“(6) the term ‘small entity’ means 

„(A) a small business, small organization, 
or small governmental jurisdiction defined 
in paragraphs (3), (4), and (5) of this section, 
respectively; and 

B) any qualified enterprise zone business; 
any unit of government that nominated an 
area which the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development designates as an enter- 
prise zone (within the meaning of section 
7880 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1986) 
that has a rule pertaining to the carrying 
out of any project, activity, or undertaking 
within such zone; and any not-for-profit en- 
terprise carrying out a significant portion of 
its activities within such a zone; and 

“(7) the term ‘qualified enterprise zone 
business’ means any person, corporation, or 
other entity— 

“(A) which is engaged in the active con- 
duct of a trade or business within an enter- 
prise zone (within the meaning of section 
7880 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1986); 
and 

) for whom at least 50 percent of its em- 
ployees are qualified employees (within the 
meaning of section 1392(b)(1) of such Code).”’. 
SEC. 522. WAIVER OR MODIFICATION OF AGENCY 

RULES IN ENTERPRISE ZONES. 

(a) Chapter 6 of title 5, United States Code, 
is amended by redesignating sections 611 and 
612 as sections 612 and 613, respectively, and 
inserting the following new section imme- 
diately after section 610: 

“$611. Waiver or modification of agency rules 
in enterprise zones 

„a) Upon the written request of any gov- 
ernment which nominated an area that the 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment has designated as an enterprise zone 
under section 7880 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1986, an agency is authorized, in 
order to further the job creation, community 
development, or economic revitalization ob- 
jectives with respect to such zone, to waive 
or modify all or part of any rule which it has 
authority to promulgate, as such rule per- 
tains to the carrying out of projects, activi- 
ties, or undertakings within such zone. 

) Nothing in this section shall authorize 
an agency to waive or modify any rule adopt- 
ed to carry out a statute or Executive order 
which prohibits, or the purpose of which is to 
protect persons against, discrimination on 
the basis of race, color, religion, sex, familial 
status, national origin, age, or handicap. 

“(c) A request under subsection (a) shall 
specify the rule or rules to be waived or 
modified and the change proposed, and shall 
briefly describe why the change would pro- 
mote the achievement of the job creation, 
community development, or economic revi- 
talization objectives of the enterprise zone. 
If such a request is made to any agency 
other than the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, the requesting govern- 
ment shall send a copy of the request to the 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment at the time the request is made. 

d) In considering a request, the agency 
shall weigh the extent to which the proposed 
change is likely to further job creation, com- 
munity development, or economic revitaliza- 
tion within the enterprise zone against the 
effect the change is likely to have on the un- 
derlying purposes of applicable statutes in 
the geographic area which would be affected 
by the change. The agency shall approve the 
request whenever it finds, in its discretion, 
that the public interest which the proposed 
change would serve in furthering such job 
creation, community development, or eco- 
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nomic revitalization outweghs the public in- 
terest which continuation of the rule un- 
changed would serve. The agency shall not 
approve any request to waive or modify a 
rule if that waiver or modification would— 

(J) violate a statutory requirement (in- 
cluding any requirements of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 (52 Stat. 1060; 29 U.S.C. 
201 et seq.)); or 

2) be likely to present a significant risk 
to the public health, including environ- 
mental or occupational health or safety, or 
of environmental pollution. 

“(e) If a request is disapproved, the agency 
shall inform all the requesting governments, 
and the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, in writing of the reasons 
therefor and shall, to the maximum extent 
possible, work with such governments to de- 
velop an alternative, consistent with the 
standards contained in subsection (d). 

) Agencies shall discharge their respon- 
sibilities under this section in an expeditious 
manner, and shall make a determination on 
requests not later than 90 days after their re- 
ceipt. 

“(g) A waiver or modification of a rule 
under subsection (a) shall not. be considered 
to be a rule, rulemaking, or regulation under 
chapter 5 of this title. To facilitate reaching 
its decision on any requested waiver or modi- 
fication, the agency may seek the views of 
interested parties and, if the views are to be 
sought, determine how they should be ob- 
tained and to what extent, if any, they 
should be taken into account in considering 
the request. The agency shall publish a no- 
tice in the Federal Register stating any 
waiver or modification of a rule under this 
section, the time such waiver or modifica- 
tion takes effect and its duration, and the 
scope of applicability of such waiver or 
modification. 

“(h) In the event that an agency proposes 
to amend a rule for which a waiver or modi- 
fication under this section is in effect, the 
agency shall not change the waiver or modi- 
fication to impose additional requirements 
unless it determines, consistent with stand- 
ards contained in subsection (d), that such 
action is necessary. Such determinations 
shall be published with the proposal to 
amend such rule. 

“G) No waiver or modification of a rule 
under this section shall remain in effect with 
respect to an enterprise zone after the enter- 
prise zone designation has expired or has 
been revoked. 

“(j) For purposes of this section, the term 
‘rule’ means (1) any rule as defined in section 
551(4) of this title or (2) any rulemaking con- 
ducted on the record after opportunity for an 
agency hearing pursuant to sections 556 and 
557 of this title.“. 

(b) The analysis for chapter 6 of title 5, 
United States Code, is amended by redesig- 
nating the items relating to sections 611 and 
612 as items relating to sections 612 and 613, 
respectively, and by inserting after the item 
relating to section 610 the following new 
item: 


“611. Waiver or modification of agency rules 
in enterprise zones.“ 


(c) Section 601(2) of such title 5 is amended 
by inserting (except for purposes of section 
611 immediately before means“. 

(d) Section 613 of such title 5, as redesig- 
nated by subsection (a), is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a) by inserting (except 
section 611)” immediately after chapter“; 
and 

(2) in subsection (b) by inserting as de- 
fined in section 60102)“ immediately before 
the period at the end of the first sentence. 
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SEC. 523. FEDERAL AGENCY SUPPORT OF ENTER- 
PRISE ZONES. 

In order to maximize all agencies’ support 
of enterprise zones, the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development is authorized to con- 
vene regional and local coordinating coun- 
cils of any appropriate agencies to assist 
State and local governments to achieve the 
objectives agreed to in the course of action 
under section 7880 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1986. 

Subtitle D—Establishment of Foreign-Trade 
Zones in Enterprise Zones 
SEC. 531. FOREIGN-TRADE ZONE PREFERENCES, 

(a) PREFERENCE IN ESTABLISHMENT OF FOR- 
EIGN-TRADE ZONES IN REVITALIZATION 
AREAS.—In processing applications for the 
establishment of foreign-trade zones pursu- 
ant to an Act To provide for the establish- 
ment, operation, and maintenance of for- 
eign-trade zones in ports of entry of the 
United States, to expedite and encourage for- 
eign commerce, and for other purposes“, ap- 
proved June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 998), the For- 
eign-Trade Zone Board shall consider on a 
priority basis and expedite, to the maximum 
extent possible, the processing of any appli- 
cation involving the establishment of a for- 
eign-trade zone within an enterprise zone 
designated pursuant to section 7880 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1986. 

(b) APPLICATION PROCEDURE.—In processing 
applications for the establishment of ports of 
entry pursuant to “An Act making appro- 
priations for sundry civil expenses of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 
thirtieth, nineteen hundred and fifteen, and 
for other purposes”, approved August 1, 1914 
(38 Stat. 609), the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall consider on a priority basis and expe- 
dite, to the maximum extent possible, the 
processing of any application involving the 
establishment of a port of entry which is 
necessary to permit the establishment of a 
foreign-trade zone within an enterprise zone 
so designated. 

(c) APPLICATION EVALUATION.—In evaluat- 
ing applications for the establishment of for- 
eign-trade zones and ports of entry in con- 
nection with enterprise zones so designated, 
the Foreign-Trade Zone Board and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall approve the ap- 
plications, to the maximum extent prac- 
ticable, consistent with their respective stat- 
utory responsibilities. 

Subtitle E—Repeal of Title VII of the Housing 

and Community Development Act of 1987 
SEC. 541. REPEAL. 

Title VII of the Housing and Community 
Development Act of 1987 is hereby repealed.e 


By Mr. STEVENS (by request): 

S. 2770. A bill to amend title III of 
the Marine Protection, Research, and 
Sanctuaries Act of 1972, as amended, to 
authorize appropriations for fiscal 
years 1993 through 1996, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Com- 
merce, Science, and Transportation. 

NATIONAL MARINE SANCTUARIES PROGRAM 

AMENDMENTS 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I am 
introducing at the President’s request 
these amendments to the Marine Pro- 
tection, Research, and Sanctuaries Act 
of 1972. The amendments reauthorize 
title III of that act, strengthen the 
civil penalties and enforcement provi- 
sions, and clarify a number of other 
provisions of the act. 

While Alaska does not have any ma- 
rine sanctuaries off our shores we are 
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still very concerned with, and support- 
ive of, the protection of the marine en- 
vironment. In fact, I am pleased to say 
that part of the reason that sanc- 
tuaries have not been needed off Alas- 
ka is because of the outstanding job 
that is already being done by the State 
of Alaska and the Federal Government. 

It is my understanding that Senator 
KERRY will soon be introducing similar 
legislation, which I intend to cospon- 
sor. The administration’s bill provides 
a strong foundation on which to build, 
and for that reason I am pleased to in- 
troduce it today on behalf of the Ad- 
ministration, so that everyone in the 
Senate will have the benefit of the 
President’s views on this matter. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill and a sec- 
tion-by-section analysis be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD as follows: 

8. 2770 

Be it enacted by the Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That this Act may be 
cited as the National Marine Sanctuaries 
Program Amendments of 1992“. 

SEC. 2. Subsection 301(b) (16 U.S.C. §1431(b)) 
of the Marine Protection, Research, and 
Sanctuaries Act of 1972, as amended (the 
Act) is amended— 

(a) in paragraph (3) by inserting , espe- 
cially long-term monitoring and research“ 
after marine areas“; and 

(b) in paragraph (5) by deleting facilitate“ 
and inserting in lieu thereof allow“. 

SEC. 3. Section 302 (16 U.S.C. §1432) of the 
Act is amended— 

(a) in paragraph (6)(A)(ii) by deleting 
“and” after the semicolon; 

(b) in paragraph (6)(B) by inserting “and” 
after the semicolon; and 

(c) in paragraph (6) by inserting a new 
paragraph (C) as follows: 

“(C) the cost of long-term monitoring of 
the affected sanctuary resource 

SEC. 4. Section 303 (16 U.S.C. ' $1433) of the 
Act is amended in subsection (a)(2)(B) by 
striking are inadequate” after authori- 
ties“ and inserting in lieu thereof should be 
supplemented”. 

Sec. 5. Section 304 (16 U.S.C. §1434) of the 
Act is amended— 

(a) in subsection (a)(1)(C) by striking a 
prospectus on the proposal which shall con- 
tain” and inserting in lieu thereof docu- 
ments, including an executive summary, pro- 
viding the following“; 

(b) in subsection (a)(5) by inserting the fol- 
lowing sentence before the last sentence: 

“The Secretary shall also cooperate with 
other appropriate fishery management au- 
thorities at the earliest practicable stage in 
drafting any sanctuary fishing regulations.“; 

(c) in subsection (a)(6) by inserting the 
word documents“ in lieu of the word “‘pro- 
spectus“ where it occurs; and 

(d) in subsection (b)(1) by deleting the 
third sentence. 

Sec. 6. Section 305 (16 U.S.C. §1435) is 
amended— 

(a) in subsection (a) by inserting— 

(1) “This title and“ before The regula- 
tions’’; and 

(2) in the second sentence or be enforced 
against” after apply to“; 

(b) by redesignating subsection (b) as sub- 
section (o); and 
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(c) by inserting new subsection (b) as fol- 
lows: 
„b) INCLUSION.— 

The area of application and enforceability 
of this title and the regulations and permits 
issued under this title include the U.S. 
twelve-nautical-mile territorial sea and the 
U.S. Exclusive Economic Zone.“. 

Spo. 7. Section 306 (16 U.S.C. §1436) of the 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

"PROHIBITED ACTIVITIES.— 

“It is unlawful for any person to 

„(a) violate any provision of this title or 
any regulation or permit issued pursuant to 
this title; 

b) refuse to allow any officer authorized 
to enforce the provisions of this title to 
board a vessel subject to such person's con- 
trol for the purposes of conducting any 
search or inspection in connection with the 
enforcement of this title or any regulation 
or permit issued pursuant to this title; or 

(o) assault, resist, oppose, impede, intimi- 
date, or interfere with any such authorized 
officer in the conduct of any lawful search or 
Inspection.“ 

SEC. 8. Section 307 (16 U.S.C. 81437) of the 
Act is amended as follows: 

(a) Subsection (c) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1) by inserting $125,000" in 
lieu of 350,000“ and 

(2) in paragraph (3) by adding a new sen- 
tence at the end to read as follows: Such 
penalty shall constitute a maritime lien on 
the vessel and may be recovered in any ac- 
tion in rem in the district court of the Unit- 
ed States having jurisdiction over the ves- 
sel. 

(b) Subsection (d) is amended in paragraph 
(1) by inserting at the end a new sentence to 
read as follows: 

“The proceeds from forfeiture actions 
under this subsection shall constitute a sepa- 
rate recovery in addition to any amounts re- 
covered as civil penalties under this section 
or as civil damages under section 312 of this 
title, and none of these proceeds shall be sub- 


ject to set- off. 

(c) Subsection (e) is amended in paragraph 
(1) by— 

(1) deleting and“ at the end of subpara- 
graph (A); 

(2) inserting ‘‘;’’ in lieu of the period at the 
end of subparagraph (B); and 


(3) inserting new subparagraphs (C) and (D) 
to read as follows: 

„) the reasonable and necessary costs for 
the enforcement of this title or of any imple- 
menting regulation or permit issued under 
this title, including any necessary expenses 
for equipment, training, travel, witnesses 
and contracting services for enforcement in- 
vestigations or proceedings; and 

D) any valid liens or mortgages against 
any property that has been forfeited.”’. 

SEC. 9. Section 309 (16 U.S.C. §1440) of the 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

“SEC. 309. RESEARCH, MONITORING AND EDU- 
CATION. 


a) The Secretary shall conduct research, 
monitoring, evaluation and education pro- 
grams as are necessary and reasonable to 
carry out the purposes and policies of this 
title. 

„) The Secretary shall take such action 
as is necessary and reasonable to promote 
and coordinate the use of national marine 
sanctuaries for research, monitoring and 
education purposes including— 

(J) requiring that the National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration, in con- 
ducting or supporting marine research, mon- 
itoring and education give priority to those 
involving national marine sanctuaries; and 
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2) consulting with Federal agencies, 
States, local governments, regional agencies, 
interstate agencies or other persons to pro- 
mote use of one or more sanctuaries for re- 
search, monitoring and education, including 
coordination with the National Estuarine 
Research Reserve System.“ 

Sec. 10. Section 311 (16 U.S.C. §1442) of the 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

“SEC. 311. COOPERATIVE AGREEMENTS AND DO- 
NATIONS. 

(a) COOPERATIVE AGREEMENTS, GRANTS 
AND OTHER AGREEMENTS.— 

»The Secretary may enter into cooperative 
agreements, grants, contracts or other 
agreements with States, local governments, 
regional agencies, interstate agencies or 
other persons to carry out the purposes and 
policies of this title. 

„b) AUTHORIZATION OF SOLICITATION OF Do- 
NATIONS.— 

“The Secretary may enter into such agree- 
ments with any nonprofit organization au- 
thorizing the organization to solicit private 
donations to carry out the purposes and poli- 
cies of this title. 

) DONATIONS.— 

“The Secretary may accept donations of 
funds, property and services for use in des- 
ignating and administering national marine 
sanctuaries under this title. For the pur- 
poses of Federal income, estate, and gift 
taxes, donations accepted under this section 
shall be considered as a gift or bequest to or 
for the use of the United States.“ 

Sec. 11. Amendments to section 312 (16 
U.S.C. §1443) of the Act. 

„(a) Subsection (a) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1) by inserting at the end 
a sentence as follows: 

“Nothing in the Act of March 3, 1851 (46 
U.S.C. §§183 et seg.) shall in any way limit 
the liability of any person under this title.“; 

(2) in paragraph (3) by revising subpara- 
graph (B) to read as follows: 

B) the destruction, or loss of, or injury to 
the sanctuary resource was caused by an ac- 
tivity specifically authorized by Federal or 
State law, and the activity was conducted in 
compliance with the terms and conditions of 
any required permit or license; or"; and 

(3) by adding new paragraphs (4), (5), and 
(6) to read as follows; 

“(4) ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS.— 

»The Secretary shall recover administra- 
tive costs and expenses, including direct and 
indirect costs of attorney time and other en- 
forcement expenses, necessary for, and inci- 
dental to, the response, the damage assess- 
ment and restoration planning, any restora- 
tion, replacement or acquisition of the 
equivalent undertaken and any actions nec- 
essary to recover damages, as defined in this 
title, for such activities. 

“(5) INTEREST. 

“The amounts recoverable in an action 
under this section shall include interest on 
the amounts recoverable as damages and re- 
sponse costs as defined under section 302 and 
any regulations issued thereunder. Interest 
(including prejudgment interest) is in addi- 
tion to damages and response costs as de- 
fined under section 302 and any regulations 
issued thereunder. Such interest shall be 
paid for the period beginning on the date of 
injury, destruction or loss. The accrued in- 
terest shall be used for the purposes estab- 
lished under this section. 

(6) CALCULATION OF INTEREST. — 

“The interest paid under this section shall 
be calculated at the average of the highest 
rate for commercial and finance company 
paper of maturities of 180 days or less obtain- 
ing on each of the days included within the 
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period for which interest must be paid to the 
claimant, as published in the Federal Re- 
serve Bulletin.“ 

(b) Subsection (d) is amended— 

(1) by amending paragraph (4)— 

(A) to include “the court decree or settle- 
ment agreement, and“ after in accordance 
with"; and 

(B) to include a new sentence at the end of 
the paragraph to read as follows: 

“Provided, however, That if the Secretary 
and the Governor have not entered into an 
agreement within 120 days from the date of 
recovery of those amounts, the Secretary 
may use those amounts under paragraphs 
(2)(A) and (B) in accordance with the court 
decree or settlement agreement.“; 

(2) by redesignating paragraph (4) as para- 
graph (5); and 

(3) by inserting a new paragraph (4) to read 
as follows: 

) REMAINING AMOUNTS.— 

“Amounts remaining after the operation of 
paragraphs (2) and (3) shall be deposited into 
the General Fund of the Treasury.“ 

SEC. 12. Section 313 (16 U.S.C. §1444) of the 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

“SEC. 313. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

“There are authorized to be appropriated 
to the Secretary to carry out this title 
$7,299,000 for fiscal year 1993 and such sums 
as may be necessary for fiscal years 1994, 1995 
and 1996.“ 

Sec. 13. Title III of the Act is amended by 
adding a new section 315 to read as follows: 
“SEC, 315. ADVISORY COUNCILS, 

() ESTABLISHMENT.— 

The Secretary may establish one or more 
Advisory Councils in order to obtain assist- 
ance in the designation or management of 
one or more national marine sanctuaries. 

(b) MEMBERSHIP.— 

Members of the Advisory Councils may be 
appointed from among (1) members of Fed- 
eral or State agencies with management re- 
sponsibilities for the environment, (2) mem- 
bers of Regional Fishery Management Coun- 
cils, and (3) representatives of local indus- 
tries, commercial user groups, conservation 
or other public interest organizations, sci- 
entific organizations, educational organiza- 
tions, recreational user groups or other per- 
sons interested in the protection of sanc- 
tuary resources and the multiple-use man- 
agement of national marine sanctuaries. 

o) ADMINISTRATION.— 

“Each Advisory Council shall elect a chair- 
person and may establish subcommittees and 
adopt by-laws, rules, and such other adminis- 
trative requirements and procedures as are 
necessary for the administration of its func- 
tions. 

d) ASSISTANCE.— 

“The Secretary may make available to an 
Advisory Council such information and ad- 
ministrative services and assistance as the 
Secretary determines are reasonably re- 
quired for such Advisory Council to carry 
out its functions.’’. 

Sec. 14. Title III of the Act is amended by 
adding a new section 316 to read as follows: 
“SEC. 316. MANAGEMENT OF HISTORICAL RE- 

SOURCES LOCATED IN NATIONAL 
MARINE SANCTUARIES. 

a) The Secretary shall protect and man- 
age any historical resource located in a na- 
tional marine sanctuary consistent with this 
title, the regulations issued under this title 
and the purposes of designation of the sanc- 
tuary in which the particular resource is lo- 
cated. 

b) Any shipwreck abandoned or other- 
wise in a national marine sanctuary shall be 
subject to the Secretary's authority to pro- 
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tect and manage the sanctuary and its re- 
sources.“ 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 

Title III of the Marine Protection, Re- 
search, and Sanctuaries Act of 1972, as 
amended (16 U.S.C. §§ 1431-1445) (the Act) au- 
thorizes the Secretary of Commerce to des- 
ignate for protection as National Marine 
Sanctuaries areas of special national signifi- 
cance because of their resource or human-use 
values. Nine National Marine Sanctuaries 
have been designated by the Secretary to 
date. In addition, the Secretary manages the 
Florida Keys National Marine Sanctuary, 
which was designated by Congress in 1990. 

The authorization of appropriations for 
title III will expire September 30, 1992. Sec- 
tion 12 of the bill authorizes appropriations 
of $7,299,000 for fiscal year 1993 to implement 
title III and such sums as may be necessary 
for fiscal years 1994 through 1996. 

Section Na) amends section 301(b)(3), Pur- 
poses and Policies, to emphasize the use of 
sanctuaries for long-term monitoring and re- 
search. Monitoring and research of the exist- 
ing resources and qualities serve an impor- 
tant role for the Program by identifying 
problems that need to be addressed in pro- 
tecting sanctuary resources. They also pro- 
vide information useful for transfer to other 
management programs and other sanctuary 
activities such as public education. 

Section 2(b) amends section 301(b)(5) by 
striking the term facilitate“ and substitut- 
ing the term allow“ to clarify that the Pro- 
gram has no affirmative obligations to assist 
users of a sanctuary or its resources. The 
purpose of the change is to reflect the intent 
of title III to allow multiple uses of the sanc- 
tuaries that are compatible with the primary 
objective of resource protection. 

Sections 3(a) through (c) amend section 
302(6), Definitions, to include within the defi- 
nition of damages“ the cost of long-term 
monitoring of the affected sanctuary. Mon- 
itoring is necessary to check the restoration 
work, and determine if additional or modi- 
fied efforts are required. Monitoring is an 
important part of the effort to restore the 
resources to their pre-damaged condition, 
and Congress intended that the cost of mon- 
itoring should be part of the damages to be 
recovered. Since monitoring costs can equal 
or even exceed the initial restoration or re- 
placement work, the draft bill provides ex- 
press confirmation that these costs are in- 
tended as part of damages to be recovered. 

Section 4 amends section 303(a), Standards 
for Sanctuary Designation, to conform the 
statute with current Program operations. 
The sanctuary management plan and regula- 
tions supplement areas where existing au- 
thorities are not fully addressing protection 
of sanctuary resources and qualities. Thus, a 
required finding that existing authorities 
should be supplemented more clearly reflects 
current designation, operations and manage- 
ment. 

Sections 5 (a) and (c) amend section 304(a), 
Procedures for Designation and Implementa- 
tion, to streamline the designation process 
by providing Congressional committees doc- 
uments, including an executive summary” 
to the Draft Environmental Impact State- 
ment (DEIS) for a proposed sanctuary, in 
lieu of a prospectus. Information contained 
in the prospectus largely duplicates that 
contained in the DEIS, draft management 
plan and draft regulations for a proposed 
sanctuary. Elimination of this redundant 
document would simplify the designation 
process and reduce associated staff and pro- 
duction costs. 
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Section 5(b) amends the fishing regulation 
provision to provide for cooperation with 
other appropriate fishery management au- 
thorities. 

Section 5(d) amends section 304(b), Proce- 
dures for Designation and Implementation, 
and deletes the 30-month deadline for com- 
pletion of the sanctuary designation process. 
The original statute had no such deadlines. 
The requirement was added in the 1988 
amendments. Although it may be possible 
for some sanctuaries to be designated by 30 
months, experience has shown that the des- 
ignation process frequently requires more 
time. The designation process involves ex- 
tensive consultations with potentially af- 
fected parties, a massive quantity of infor- 
mation that must be collected and analyzed, 
administrative tasks such as printing, and 
satisfying the requirements of this title, the 
National Environmental Policy Act, the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act, and various 
other Acts. Meeting these requirements may 
take longer than 30 months for the designa- 
tion of some sanctuaries. 

Section 6 amends section 305, Application 
of Regulations and International Negotia- 
tions, to clarify for the Program and associ- 
ated enforcement agencies that, consistent 
with international law, the Program has au- 
thority to apply and enforce to the 12-mile 
U.S. territorial sea limit and to the 200-mile 
limit of the U.S. Exclusive Economic Zone 
(EEZ). This change is not intended to limit 
the scope of the Program's jurisdiction, only 
to make clear that the 12-mile U.S. terri- 
torial sea and the EEZ are included. The pur- 
pose of this amendment is to strengthen the 
Program’s ability to protect sanctuary re- 
sources and qualities. 

Section 7 amends section 306 to expressly 
prohibit the violation of any provision of 
this title or any regulation or permit issued 
pursuant to this title. Section 306 as amend- 
ed will assist the Program in the enforce- 
ment of title III and the recovery of dam- 
ages. Section 7 of the bill also prohibits in- 
terference with enforcement actions, similar 
to prohibitions found in the Magnuson Act. 

Section 8(a)(1) amends section 307(c)(1), 
Civil Penalties, to raise the amount of the 
civil penalty provision from $50,000 to 
$125,000 in order to strengthen the Program’s 
ability to deter violations of title III and its 
regulations, and to comply more fully with 
the original purposes and policies of the 
Sanctuary Program. The amount of penalty 
has direct implications for its use as a deter- 
rent to the destruction or injury of sanc- 
tuary resources. Since the amount recovered 
may be used for management, including but 
not limited to restoration and enforcement, 
it is important to keep the penalty provision 
commensurate with costs of repairing the 
damages resulting from violations. The 
$50,000 penalty was established in 1972 with 
the original enactment of this title and its 
impact as a deterrent has been diminished by 
inflation. The Federal Civil Penalties Infla- 
tion Adjustment Act of 1990 (Public Law No. 
101-410) recognized the need for the regular 
adjustment of civil monetary penalties and 
suggests a cost-of-living adjustment based 
upon the Consumer Price Index. Adjusting 
for inflation, the adjusted amount as of No- 
vember 1991 would be approximately $112,000. 
The bill request raising the amount to 
$125,000 to account for inflation during the 
four-year reauthorization period, and to re- 
flect the continuing importance of protect- 
ing sanctuary resources through preventive 
measures. 

Section 8(a)(2) amends section 307(c)(3), 
Civil Penalties, to provide authority to ob- 
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tain a maritime lien. Under admiralty law, 
express authority is required to create a pro- 
prietary right in a vessel. Under the current 
provisions, the in rem authority only creates 
a non-proprietary right, which has less prior- 
ity than maritime liens. The change im- 
proves the likelihood of recovery of civil 
penalties under title III. The new provision 
is similar to the maritime lien provision in 
the Magnuson Act. 

Section 8(b) amends section 307(d)(1), For- 
feiture, to clarify that forfeiture claims are 
not subject to set off against sanctuary re- 
source damage claims or civil penalties. The 
change addresses arguments that the forfeit- 
ure provision is not a separate claim, but 
merely a means of recovery requiring a re- 
duction from the total amount of recovery 
for the value of the vessel, i.e., a set-off. The 
Department of Justice and NOAA have inter- 
preted title III to allow separate recoveries 
not subject to set-off. The change clarifies 
this authority and will assist the Program in 
recovering amounts sufficient to restore the 
resources. 

Section 8(c) amends section 307(e), Forfeit- 
ure Proceeds, in order to broaden the Pro- 
gram’s use of amounts received under the 
forfeiture provision to include support for 
enforcement activities related to title III. its 
regulations and permits. Under current for- 
feiture provisions, the amounts recovered 
dan only be used for rewards, or for the stor- 
age, care, and maintenance of the seized 
property or sanctuary resources. Such funds 
cannot be used for other Program purposes. 
The amounts recovered under the civil pen- 
alties provision and section 312 damages, as 
previously indicated, can be used for re- 
sponse costs, damage assessments, restora- 
tion and management. 

Section 9 combines the Secretary’s marine 
sanctuary research and education program 
responsibilities under section 306 with the re- 
search responsibilities under section 309. As 
revised, section 309 sets forth the Secretary's 
responsibility to conduct research, monitor- 
ing, evaluation and education to carry out 
the purposes of title III. This paragraph 
broadens the entities with which the Sec- 
retary should coordinate to include public 
and private institutions. Existing language 
only refers to Federal and State agencies. 
Section 9 specifically requires coordination 
and cooperation of the Sanctuary Program 
with the National Estuarine Research Re- 
serve System in order to emphasize the need 
for coordinated research, monitoring, edu- 
cation and protection of land/sea ecosystems 
under NOAA management or oversight. Such 
coordination would benefit both programs 
and the public through efficient and com- 
prehensive research, education and manage- 
ment. 

Section 10 amends section 311, Cooperative 
Agreements and Donations, to provide the 
Secretary with the express authority to pro- 
vide financial assistance for research, mon- 
itoring, evaluation and education. This sec- 
tion allows the Secretary to utilize different 
types of legal instruments for entering into 
agreements with various entities for pur- 
poses of implementing title III. It also clari- 
fies that donations are gifts or bequests to 
the United States for the public purposes of 
carrying out the goals of this title. 

Section 11(a) amends section 312(a), Liabil- 
ity, to provide for the recovery of adminis- 
trative costs of sanctuary resource damage 
cases, including the direct and indirect costs 
of attorney time and other enforcement ex- 
penses. It also adds provisions similar to 
those in the Oil Pollution Act of 1990, to re- 
cover interest, including prejudgment inter- 
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est, as damages. The purpose is to ensure 
that there are sufficient amounts recovered 
to address the damage assessment and res- 
toration needed for the sanctuary resources 
that have been injured or destroyed. 

Section 11(a)(2) amendments section 
312(a)(3), Defenses, to clarify one of the de- 
fenses to liability. The defense under sub- 
paragraph (B)—destruction, loss or injury to 
sanctuary resources caused by an activity 
authorized by Federal or State law—has been 
clarified to indicate that the defense applies 
only to those activities specifically author- 
ized by a State or Federal law and which 
were carried out in compliance with any re- 
quired permit or license, The existing provi- 
sion is very broad and there is concern that 
it would be available to permittees who vio- 
late the regulations or permit conditions. 
This change will also limit the meaning of 
“authorized” and be of assistance in cases 
such as the Maitland, in which defendants.ar- 
gued that authorization to remove the 
grounded vessel came within the defense and 
thus any damages that might have been as- 
sociated with that activity were not recover- 
able damages. 

Section 11(b) amends portions of section 
312(d) concerning Federal-State coordination 
to require that the agreement required be- 
tween the Governor and the Secretary with 
respect to use of monies recovered for dam- 
age to resources within State waters in a 
sanctuary be entered into within 120 days of 
receipt of the funds pursuant to a court de- 
cree or settlement agreement. In the event 
an agreement between the Department and 
the State is not reached, the Secretary is au- 
thorized to use amounts recovered consistent 
with the court decree or settlement agree- 
ment. This authority will prevent unreason- 
able delay in using recovered amounts to ad- 
dress resource damages. The change is not an 
intrusion on State jurisdiction because as a 
co-trustee the State would have approved 
the settlement agreement, or be subject to 
the court decree as a party to the suit. Sec- 
tion 11(b) also clarifies that any response 
costs and damages recovered under section 
312 and civil penalties recovered under sec- 
tion 307 that are not used for specified pur- 
poses shall revert to the General Fund of the 
Treasury. 

Section 12 amends section 313, Authoriza- 
tion of Appropriations, to set forth the Pro- 
gram funding requirements in accordance 
with approved budgetary requests. 

Section 13 adds a new section 315, Advisory 
Councils. This section authorizes the Sec- 
retary to establish Advisory Councils, as ap- 
propriate, to advise in the development and 
management of individual sanctuaries. 
Councils representing members of the com- 
munity potentially affected by sanctuary 
designation can greatly facilitate the des- 
ignation of new sanctuaries by providing a 
formal mechanism through which the Pro- 
gram can reach a broad spectrum of inter- 
ested parties. After designation, the Councils 
provide a permanent and open forum for pub- 
lic input and conflict resolution, both nec- 
essary for effective sanctuary management. 

Section 14 adds a new section 316, Manage- 
ment of Historical Resources Located in Na- 
tional Marine Sanctuaries, to clarify the De- 
partment’s authority to protect and manage 
such resources within a national marine 
sanctuary. Questions have arisen as to the 
Department’s authority to protect and man- 
age historical resources to which a State has 
title under the Abandoned Shipwreck Act, 
and to protect and manage such resources 
beyond State waters. This amendment clari- 
fies that the Department has authority 
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under this title to protect and manage these 
resources within sanctuaries in State waters, 
and strengthens its ability to meet its obli- 
gations under Federal historic preservation 
statutes. 

This section also authorizes the Program 
to protect and manage these resources in 
sanctuaries located seaward of States’ 
boundaries as to persons subject to the juris- 
diction of the United States, and as to for- 
eign persons consistent with international 
law. The remains and associated artifacts of 
any foreign vessel subject to sovereign im- 
munity shall be treated in accordance with 
international law. 


By Mr. DANFORTH (for himself, 
Mr. BOREN, Mr. Baucus, Mr. 
BREAUX, Mr. CHAFEE, Mr. 
DASCHLE, Mr. DURENBERGER, 
Mr. GRASSLEY, Mr. HATCH, Mr. 
MOYNIHAN, Mr. RIEGLE, and Mr. 


ROCKEFELLER): 

S. 2773. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to extend certain 
expiring tax provisions, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

TAX EXTENSION ACT 

è Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, I am 
introducing today a bill for myself and 
Senators BOREN, BAUCUS, MOYNIHAN, 
CHAFEE, DURENBERGER, DASCHLE, 
HATCH, RIEGLE, GRASSLEY, ROCKE- 
FELLER, and BREAUX. These sponsors 
represent a majority of the members of 
the Senate Finance Committee. This 
bill extends for 18 months tax provi- 
sions scheduled to expire by June 30, of 
this year. 

Given the current state of the econ- 
omy, this legislation is absolutely 
vital. Many creative proposals are 
being circulated with an aim to stimu- 
late economic recovery. Consensus on 
these proposals remains far off. The 
economy and the citizens of this coun- 
try cannot afford to wait for Congress 
and the administration to agree on a 
grand long-term plan that will have no 
effect on the economy for several 
years, even assuming that agreement 
can be reached some time next year. 
Many proposals that could create jobs 
and stimulate the economy are un- 
likely to be acted upon this year. 

There is widespread agreement that 
America’s cities need prompt and con- 
structive action by Congress. This leg- 
islation will extend the tax credit for 
the production of low-income rental 
housing and the tax credit for busi- 
nesses that hire economically dis- 
advantaged Americans. It is unthink- 
able that Congress would permit these 
provisions to lapse. 

Mr. President, we have it within our 
power to ensure that jobs and economic 
stimulus now being created by these 
provisions are not lost. We have the 
power and we have the responsibility. 

The provisions that are the subject of 
the legislation that we are introducing 
benefit the economy by, among other 
things, encouraging research and devel- 
opment, stimulating construction of 
low-income housing, making home 
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ownership possible for people with low 
and moderate incomes, and promoting 
the hiring of the structurally unem- 
ployed. These significant economic 
benefits will be lost if we allow the tax 
incentives designed to encourage such 
activities to expire. 
HOUSING INCENTIVES 

The low-income housing tax credit is 
to expire on June 30. Since its enact- 
ment in 1986, the program has become 
the principal Federal incentive for the 
production of low-income housing. 
More than 365,000 low-income rental 
units have been produced nationwide 
through use of the credit. Currently, 
the credit is responsible for the produc- 
tion of 120,000 units per year. In 1989 
and 1990, when new multi-family con- 
struction was declining across the 
board, the credit was responsible for 
approximately 25 percent of all multi- 
family rental starts. Moreover, credit- 
assisted production accounts for be- 
tween 95 and 100 percent of low-income 
multifamily rental production units 
that rent for less than $450 per month. 
The National Association of Home 
Builders [NAHB] estimate that the 
credit will result in preservation of 
620,000 low-income units in the next 
decade, and production of 640,000 new 
low-income rental units. 

The low-income housing tax credit 
has benefits extending beyond provid- 
ing housing for low-income individuals. 
Growth in housing stock also is a tool 
to revitalize local economies. NAHB es- 
timates that the credit generates 
$140,000 of economic activity per hous- 
ing unit. In addition, increased wages, 
property values, and tax revenues from 
increased activity add an estimated 
$16.8 billion to the economy and $1.2 
billion in tax revenues annually. 

The credit also translates into jobs. 
The NAHB estimates that the credit is 
responsible for close to 100,000 jobs per 
year, with approximately 40 percent in 
the construction industry. 

Planning, structuring, and building a 
tax credit project is complicated, time 
consuming, and costly. A developer has 
little incentive to invest in such 
projects unless he or she is assured 
that the credit will exist throughout 
the life of the project. In addition, 
much of the money generated for tax 
credit projects is accumulated through 
pooled equity funds. The constant un- 
certainly surrounding the credit’s ex- 
tension stifles investment in these 
sources of capital. A lapse in the pro- 
gram will severely damage investor 
confidence. 

A related provision to encourage 
housing for middle- and low-income 
taxpayers also is set to expire at the 
end of June. That provision provides 
for the issuance of qualified mortgage 
bonds, the proceeds of which are used 
to finance the purchase of qualifying 
rehabilitation of single family, owner- 
occupied homes within the jurisdiction 
of the bond issuer. Because the interest 
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earned on these bonds is exempt from 
Federal income tax, the bonds provide 
mortgage money at lower than conven- 
tional rates. 

What does it mean to the country if 
we let these provisions lapse? For low- 
income Americans it will mean the 
elimination of their best chance for a 
decent place to live. For State and 
local governments it will mean the 
total disruption of housing programs 
that feature the credit as a center- 
piece. Moreover, the unprecedented pri- 
vate sector investment in low-income 
housing that the credit has fostered 
will dry up. 

How can we afford to let these two 
invaluable housing incentives lapse? 
The answer is, we cannot—and a vast 
majority of the Members of this Senate 
realize the importance of these provi- 
sions. Over 80 Senators have cospon- 
sored legislation that would make 
these provisions permanent. 

JOBS FOR PEOPLE WITH SPECIAL NEEDS 

Another important program that will 
lapse at the end of June unless action 
is taken by this Congress is the tar- 
geted jobs tax credit [TJTC], which en- 
courages employers to hire persons 
from targeted groups with special em- 
ployment needs. 

Since its inception in 1979, TJTC has 
been directly responsible for encourag- 
ing employers to hire approximately 5 
million structurally unemployed indi- 
viduals. Expiration of this proven, 
cost-effective jobs program will have a 
significant adverse impact on economi- 
cally disadvantaged and disabled indi- 
viduals. A recent General Accounting 
Office [GAO] study on TJ'TC confirmed 
that the credit has helped to change 
hiring practices and stimulate man- 
agers to seek out, recruit, hire, and re- 
tain employees of the targeted groups. 

It is imperative that there be no 
lapse in the TJTC program. TJTC re- 
quires an appropriation for the Labor 
Department so it can certify the tar- 
geted individuals who qualify for the 
program. In addition, job services will 
not process letters of request for cer- 
tification if there is a lapse in the pro- 
gram. Moreover, absent a TJTC, State 
agencies responsible for administering 
the credit will be idle, and perhaps 
closed. 

Especially now, with current hiring 
levels making it more difficult for 
those with less skill and training to get 
jobs, TJTC offers disadvantaged people 
an opportunity to compete in the job 
market. Let us not take this oppor- 
tunity away from them. 

AMERICA’S COMPETITIVE EDGE: R&D 

American business would be dis- 
advantaged by a lapse of tax incentives 
to spur research and development 
[R&D]. International competition is a 
major challenge to the continued 
growth and vitality of domestic cor- 
porations. The quality and extent of 
domestic R&D is vital to the ability of 
U.S. businesses to remain competitive 
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in international markets. Japan and 
Germany spend approximately one- 
third more of national income to de- 
velop commercially useful processes 
and technologies than does the United 
States. 

The ability of America’s science and 
technology community to develop new 
ideas, which are then incorporated into 
products and services, has long been 
recognized as a vital component of our 
national competitiveness strategy. Ev- 
eryone—Congress, the administration, 
and the business community—agrees 
that bolstering R&D is one key to bol- 
stering U.S. competitiveness. 

With the existence of the R&D tax 
credit and moratorium on section 861- 
8 being threatened, the time to act is 
now. We need to take action today that 
will improve the prospects for tomor- 
row. 

It has been estimated that the R&D 
credit extension could increase spend- 
ing on research and development by 
$25.7 billion between 1991 and 1995. The 
R&D credit is not a subsidy, but an in- 
centive because only those companies 
that increase their spending on R&D 
could claim it. The projected increase 
in spending would have obvious bene- 
fits to technological research, but it 
would also have a ripple effect creating 
jobs, and stimulating local economies 
and businesses. 

Section 861-8, as it applies to re- 
search, is an onerous provision requir- 
ing U.S. companies with foreign oper- 
ations to allocate a percentage of their 
research expenditures to income 
earned abroad. I would strongly urge 
Treasury to respond to the request 
from many of us in Congress, including 
Chairmen BENTSEN and ROSTENKOWSKI, 
that it unilaterally imposed an indefi- 
nite moratorium on the regulation. In 
effect, the provision is a disincentive 
to conducting R&D here at home. Rec- 
ognizing this, Congress has repeatedly 
prevented this regulation from taking 
effect by adopting a series of mora- 
toria. Continuing the moratorium does 
not give American companies a tax 
break. Continuing the moratorium 
simply eliminates a penalty leveled 
against American companies—a num- 
ber estimated to be over 300—for doing 
research and development in America. 
In 1988, these affected companies per- 
formed over $46 billion in R&D, almost 
80 percent of all industry-funded U.S. 
R&D. Mr. President, if America is 
going to get back on its feet, we need 
to act now. Extending these two widely 
supported and important R&D tax pro- 
visions is a sound, logical step. 

ENCOURAGING EDUCATION 

Unless Congress acts, the education 
assistance program found in section 127 
of the Code will expire, leaving mil- 
lions of low- and middle-income Amer- 
ican workers without the only means 
they have to advance their education 
and increase their job skills. 

Student assistance has been cut back 
dramatically since 1981, with more 
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than $2.8 billion lost from Social Secu- 
rity benefits for students, as well as re- 
strictions on grants and loans. This 
program is a proven one. Since 1978, 
more than 7 million Americans have 
been able to work and attend classes in 
order to improve their skills and qual- 
ify for better jobs. And this program 
benefits those underprivileged individ- 
uals who need it most. A recent study 
showed that nearly 71 percent of those 
who received section 127 payments earn 
less than $30,000 annually, and nearly 
99 percent earn less than $50,000 annu- 
ally. 

Retroactive extension of section 127 
creates administrative nightmares for 
employees. Employers are uncertain 
whether or not to begin withholding 
taxes on the amount of educational as- 
sistance employees are receiving, or 
whether the section will be extended 
and withholding is unnecessary. In ad- 
dition, the inability of employees to 
plan long-term educational strategies 
keeps thousands of employees from fur- 
thering their education. At a time 
when we should be encouraging em- 
ployees to educate their work force, we 
should not let this provision expire, 
sending a sign that we do not care 
about the average workers. 

HEALTH CARE 

Also set to expire in June is an im- 
portant health care provision. It allows 
self-employed individuals the ability to 
deduct 25 percent of amounts paid for 
health insurance on behalf of the self- 
employed individuals and his or her 
spouse and dependents. While we will 
not be able to enact a comprehensive 
health care plan to keep down the cost 
of health care before the end of this 
year, we have the ability to make sure 
that the cost of health insurance for 
the self-employed and his or her family 
is not increased by our inaction. 

CHARITABLE GIVING 

For a number of charitable organiza- 
tions, gifts of appreciated property 
have declined since 1986 when the unre- 
alized appreciation of such gifts was 
made a tax preference item for pur- 
poses of the alternative minimum tax 
[AMT]. This change in law directly and 
negatively affected gifts given to col- 
leges and universities which use such 
gifts for scholarship funds, endowed 
chairs, construction and renovation of 
classrooms and laboratories. 

In 1990, the unrealized application 
with respect to charitable contribu- 
tions of tangible personal property was 
exempt from the AMT calculation. 
This provision is set to expire at the 
end of 1991. At a time when the econ- 
omy is sluggish and charitable giving 
is usually stifled, we should not be re- 
sponsible for creating a further dis- 
incentive for charitable giving by al- 
lowing this provision to lapse. 

Other important provisions set to ex- 
pire at the end of the year—provisions 
that have proven their worth time and 
time again—include the exemption 
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from tax on qualified small issues of 
private activity bonds, tax credit for 
orphan drug chemical testing, business 
energy tax credit for solar and geo- 
thermal property, and exclusion from 
income for employer-provided group 
services. 

Our bill also repeals the luxury tax. 
There has been much concern that the 
luxury tax has failed to raise the reve- 
nue projected at the time of its enact- 
ment. Moreover, there is concern that 
the tax creates a net loss in federal re- 
ceipts. It also has been suggested that 
the legislation has resulted in signifi- 
cant job losses in many industries. I 
believe the luxury tax should be re- 
pealed in its entirety. I will continue 
to support and work for total repeal. In 
this bill, we propose a partial repeal, in 
recognition of budget constraints. 

Mr. President, this is the time to act. 
Though some may argue that these 
provisions can be dealt with later, pos- 
sibly even next year, retroactive legis- 
lation is not an adequate alternative. 
The fact is that, faced with the possi- 
bility that these provisions may not be 
extended, many businesses will have no 
alternative but to cut back dramati- 
cally and in some cases discontinue the 
activities encouraged by these tax in- 
centives. This is bound to have an ad- 
verse impact on technological innova- 
tion, employment, and construction. 
Moreover, once business opportunities 
are lost, they are often never fully re- 
captured. 

Though there may be no consensus 
on how best to stimulate the economy 
in the long term, there is broad biparti- 
san consensus as to the policy merits 
and practical effectiveness of these 
provisions. In addition, I fear that fail- 
ure to renew these economic incentive 
measures may slow an already stagnat- 
ing economy. Accordingly, extending 
these tax provisions is something that 
we can do now to benefit the economy. 

Finally, this legislation does not con- 
tain the specific revenue proposals to 
pay for extension of the expiring provi- 
sions. However, Senator BOREN and I 
have identified a list of potential reve- 
nue measures that would cover the cost 
of the extensions. Taken together, the 
extensions and the revenue offsets will 
meet the terms of the 1990 Budget Act. 
We will continue to work with our col- 
leagues to identify those which are ap- 
propriate and acceptable. 

I look forward to working with the 
committees in acting on these meas- 
ures immediately.e 
èe Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to introduce legislation extend- 
ing the expiring tax provisions until 
the end of 1993 with my colleague from 
Missouri, Mr. DANFORTH. The wide- 
spread and bipartisan support for this 
legislation is apparent from the list of 
cosponsors; a majority of Democratic 
and Republican members of the Senate 
Finance Committee join us as original 
cosponsors of the extension. Represent- 
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atives GUARINI and MCGRATH are intro- 
ducing similar legislation in the House 
of Representatives today. 

It has become increasingly apparent 
that the Congress will be considering 
tax legislation during the next 6 weeks. 
The Emergency Unemployment Com- 
pensation Program must be extended 
before the program terminates on July 
4, 1992. Recent events in Los Angeles 
have dramatically revealed the crisis 
in our inner cities and will necessitate 
prompt and innovative solutions to 
urban problems. Many of those solu- 
tions will include changes in the tax 
code. 

Any consideration of necessary tax 
initiatives is not complete without 
consideration of the expiring tax provi- 
sions. With the exception of the tax 
credit for unconventional fuels, all will 
expire at the end of June. One unfortu- 
nate effect of temporary extensions of 
tax provisions is a decreased ability for 
taxpayers to plan for the future. Far- 
sighted tax policy must meet tax- 
payers’ need for certainty as they 
make investment and savings decisions 
for the long term. Temporary programs 
must be reconsidered frequently, forc- 
ing taxpayers to make economic deci- 
sions in an unsettled tax environment. 
Individuals and businesses simply can- 
not plan when we have a start-and-stop 
tax policy. 

Thus, I would be happier to introduce 
legislation to extend many of the ex- 
piring provisions permanently, Given 
the budgetary and fiscal constraints 
under which we work, however, such 
legislation is impossible at this time. 
The expiring provisions, emergency un- 
employment benefits and programs to 
rescue the Nation’s cities must all re- 
ceive a share of very limited resources. 

But our belief in the need for cer- 
tainty in the Tax Code has shaped this 
legislation in important ways. First, it 
is imperative that this legislation be 
enacted before the end of June when 
most of the provisions expire. Many of 
these programs—for example, the tar- 
geted jobs tax credit—lose a great deal 
of their potency when they are ex- 
tended retroactively. Businesses are 
unsure if they will receive a credit for 
hiring disadvantaged youths after June 
30; therefore, they are much less likely 
to make the effort to recruit and em- 
ploy these individuals. Retroactive ex- 
tension is disastrous both for the pro- 
gram and the Americans we seek to 
help 

Second, Senator DANFORTH and I 
have proposed that the expiring provi- 
sions be extended for 18 months. This 
more lengthy extension allows busi- 
nesses and individuals to plan until at 
least the end of 1993. Certainly, this is 
not an exceedingly long time horizon, 
but it is better than the mere 6 months 
of certainty they were given in Decem- 
ber 1991. Moreover, an 18-month exten- 
sion gives Congress sufficient time to 
consider and pass the next extension of 
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many expiring provisions. Perhaps 

with more time, we can find the reve- 

nue to extend them permanently. 

Before I discuss some of the specific 
provisions, I want to emphasize the 
heightened importance of several of 
these provisions in the wake of the vio- 
lence in Los Angeles. Before the riots, 
we were all aware of the hopelessness 
felt by many trapped in the poverty of 
the inner city. The recent violence 
forcefully brought home the rage that 
this despair has engendered. It is a 
scandal that we sit by while another 
generation of inner-city young people 
drop out of school and into the streets, 
joblessness, drugs, and the dependency 
systems of welfare or prison. 

The solution to this difficult problem 
is multifaceted and will include jobs 
programs, like the Community WPA 
that I have proposed, and improve- 
ments in our educational system. It 
will also include a renewed commit- 
ment to some of the expiring tax provi- 
sions that provide the disadvantaged 
with a job—the targeted jobs tax cred- 
it—or with decent housing—the low-in- 
come housing credit and mortgage rev- 
enue bonds. 

This legislation extends 14 expiring 
tax provisions until the end of 1993. In 
addition, it repeals the luxury tax on 
boats, airplanes, jewelry, and furs, and 
it indexes the threshold for the luxury 
tax on automobiles. I will not discuss 
all these provisions, except to note 
that all have broad, bipartisan support 
and all have their champions in the 
Senate and in the House. I would like 
to discuss a few of the provisions in 
greater detail. 

REPEAL OF THE AMT PREFERENCE FOR CHARI- 
TABLE GIFTS OF APPRECIATED TANGIBLE AND 
INTANGIBLE PROPERTY 
Gifts of appreciated property are 

critical to those sectors of our society 
that depend heavily on philanthropy 
for support. For example, 80 percent of 
the collections in American museums 
are the result of donations of appre- 
ciated assets that are part of our cul- 
tural heritage. Land conservation 
groups depend on gifts of appreciated 
land to help conserve open space for 
public enjoyment and protection of im- 
portant wildlife. We must not allow 
this Nation’s great institutions of 
learning, art, and science to languish 
because our Tax Code punishes the gen- 
erosity of benevolent Americans. 

The importance of this provision was 
demonstrated convincingly by a recent 
survey of museums. When donations in 
1990, when the Tax Code did not allow 
favorable tax treatment for gifts of ap- 
preciated personal property, were com- 
pared to donations in 1991, the survey 
revealed an increase of 541 percent in 
the value of donated items. The legisla- 
tion Senator DANFORTH and I introduce 
today would not only ensure that gifts 
of tangible personal property are en- 
couraged, it would also extend that fa- 
vorable treatment to gifts of all tan- 
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gible and intangible property, includ- 
ing gifts of appreciated real estate. 
This proposal has universal support in 
the charitable community, bipartisan 
support in Congress, and the strong 
support of the President. 

EXTENSION OF SECTION 29, THE TAX CREDIT FOR 

UNCONVENTIONAL FUELS 

It is increasingly apparent that our 
Nation will depend on natural gas re- 
sources to meet a great deal of our en- 
ergy needs in the future. A recent 
study on the role of natural gas in our 
Nation’s energy plan concluded that 
“natural gas can smooth the transition 
of our economy through at least the 
first half of the 2lst century.“ An im- 
portant part of our natural gas supply 
comes from unconventional sources, 
such as tight sands, Devonian shale, 
and coalbed methane. In 1990, as much 
as one-third of all U.S. gas wells were 
drilled in unconventional gas forma- 
tions. The incentive provided by sec- 
tion 29 has been a significant factor in 
the increased drilling for unconven- 
tional gas. 

Not only does the credit enhance the 
Nation’s energy independence from for- 
eign sources of oil, it also promotes an 
environmentally sound energy policy. 
Development and production of natural 
gas from unconventional sources in- 
creases the availability of the cleanest- 
burning hydrocarbon fuel. This produc- 
tion can be used to replace pollution- 
causing fuel. In the case of coalbed 
methane, the environmental argu- 
ments are particularly persuasive. 
Until recently the gas was vented into 
the atmosphere to protect miners from 
gas explosions in the mines. Not only 
did this practice waste the natural gas, 
but it also contributed to the green- 
house effect. 

Section 29 is scheduled to expire at 
the end of 1992. The legislation that we 
introduce today extends the tax credit 
for another year, providing another 12 
months of incentive for increased pro- 
duction of natural gas from unconven- 
tional sources. 

TAX PROVISIONS TO INCREASE THE NUMBER OF 
JOBS IN THE ECONOMY 

Recently, we have been dramatically 
reminded of the poverty and the de- 
spair that exists among the unem- 
ployed in our Nation’s cities. Indeed, 
the cycle of poverty occurs in many 
areas of our country, including in 
many rural areas. We must respond to 
the sense of futility and hopelessness 
felt by the unemployed by providing 
them jobs and a new sense of selfworth. 
The Government has a vital role to 
play in this process, both through the 
direct creation of jobs with programs 
such as the Community WPA that I 
have introduced and through tax incen- 
tives to encourage the creation of pri- 
vate sector jobs. This legislation ex- 
tends two such incentives at a time in 
our history when such provisions are 
vital to our economic and social well- 
being. 
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First, the bill extends the small issue 
Industrial Development Bond Program 
for another 18 months. In 1989, there 
were 83.227 billion in small-issue IDB’s, 
which financed an estimated 1,100 
projects. These projects directly cre- 
ated approximately 59,000 new jobs, and 
allowed 73,000 jobs to be retained. Im- 
portantly, it is estimated that for 
every manufacturing job created, an 
additional 2 to 2.5 new jobs are created 
in services and related fields. This 
equates to the indirect creation of be- 
tween 118,000 to 182,500 jobs through the 
small-issue IDB Program. 

Second, the targeted jobs tax credit 
is a crucial component of any proposal 
to revitalize the Nation’s cities. The 
credit was first enacted in 1979 to pro- 
vide an incentive to employers to hire 
workers from target groups experienc- 
ing unusually high rates of unemploy- 
ment. These groups include economi- 
cally disadvantaged youths, Vietnam 
veterans, physically or mentally handi- 
capped persons, ex-offenders, AFDC and 
general assistance recipients, and SSI 
recipients. These groups comprise an 
economic underclass in our inner 
cities, trapped in a vicious circle of 
poverty and dependency. In a time of 
recession, the targeted jobs tax credit 
program becomes even more critical 
because the individuals for whom the 
tax credit is designed to help often suf- 
fer the most and the longest. 

The targeted jobs tax credit is an ex- 
traordinarily effective tool in encour- 
aging the employment of individuals 
facing these severe barriers to employ- 
ment. During the decade since the 
TJTC was adopted, the program has re- 
sulted in jobs for over 4,500,000 struc- 
turally unemployed persons. Moreover, 
the program results in the creation of 
new jobs. It is estimated that for every 
100 TJTC jobs, 15 to 20 net new jobs 
were created in the economy. 

LOW-INCOME HOUSING TAX CREDIT AND THE 

MORTGAGE REVENUE BOND PROGRAM 

Intrinsic to the effort to eliminate 
the decay in our Nation’s urban areas 
are legislative efforts that help restore 
a sense of community to these areas. 
As a nation, we must feel responsible 
for the fate and well-being of all our 
fellow citizens. A sense of community 
can be fostered in part by providing 
people the opportunity to reside in and 
to buy decent housing. The bill that 
Senator DANFORTH and I propose today 
contains two provisions that will en- 
courage the construction of housing for 
Americans with lower income. 

First, the low-income tax credit has 
been an important and effective tool to 
finance the cost of low-income housing, 
making development possible at rents 
affordable to low-income tenants. The 
credit now produces low-income hous- 
ing at the rate of 125,000 units annu- 
ally. Since its enactment, the tax cred- 
it has helped to finance more than 
415,000 low-income rental units serving 
households with incomes of 60 percent 
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of the area median income or less. Al- 
though it is critical for urban develop- 
ment, it is also important in more 
rural areas. Take my State of Okla- 
homa as an example. From 1987 to 1990, 
the tax credit was responsible for the 
construction of 5,340 units, the creation 
of 4,411 jobs, and direct investment in 
the economy of $167,227,440. 

The low-income tax credit is only one 
program to provide affordable housing 
for lower-income Americans. The Mort- 
gage Revenue Bond Program, the only 
available Federal mortgage assistance 
program, has provided mortgages for 
more than 1.9 million lower-income 
families, whose incomes on average are 
below 80 percent of the national me- 
dian income. In Oklahoma, since 1980 
the MRB Program has assisted 21,980 
families to buy homes. Without this 
program, home ownership would re- 
main only a dream for many deserving, 
hard-working families. Most of the 
home buyers who used the MRB Pro- 
gram would not have qualified for con- 
ventional mortgage loans because of 
prohibitively high interest rates. 

The MRB Program is also a tool to 
generate jobs in construction and re- 
lated industries. It is estimated that 
the MRB loans in 1991 produced 40,000 
jobs and generated $860 million in 
wages. The National Association of 
Home Builders projects that if MRB’s 
are not extended, 29,000 to 37,000 jobs 
would be lost in 1993. The elimination 
of these jobs would put a further drag 
on the already troubled economy. 

The extension of these and the other 
expiring provisions, in addition to the 
repeal of the luxury tax on boats, air- 
planes, jewelry, and furs, and the in- 
dexation of the threshold of the luxury 
tax on automobiles, is established to 
cost $7.986 billion over the 5-year budg- 
et window. Senator DANFORTH and I 
have identified methods to pay for this 
legislation, and we will begin to work 
with our colleagues on the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee to raise sufficient 
revenues for the extension of the expir- 
ing provisions, as well as for the other 
tax initiatives that we must pass be- 
fore the end of June. 

These important tax provisions are 
scheduled to expire in 5 weeks, It is im- 
perative that we act before then to en- 
sure that programs that are crucial to 
our Nation’s economy and to the revi- 
talization of our Nation’s cities are al- 
lowed to continue without the uncer- 
tainty necessary caused by retroactive 
extension.e 
„ Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join Senators DANFORTH, 
BOREN, and our other colleagues in the 
introduction of this bill to extend all of 
the expiring tax provisions for 18 
months and repeal the luxury tax for 
airplanes, jewelry, furs, and most im- 
portantly for my State of Rhode Is- 
land, boats. 

These tax provisions, often referred 
to as the extenders because of their 
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tenuous existence over the last several 
years, are an important part of the ef- 
fort to maintain our competitive posi- 
tion in the world economy. 

They encourage education; provide 
affordable housing, both to renters and 
first-time home buyers; and to provide 
jobs for all Americans. 

As you know, Mr. President, last 
year I joined with the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan, Senator RIE- 
GLE, to introduce a bill to permanently 
extend the Mortgage Revenue Bond 
Program. This program has helped 
thousands of first-time home buyers 
acquire a home of their own in Rhode 
Island. 

For many Americans, the dream of 
home ownership continues to become 
more and more difficult to achieve. 
The Nation’s home ownership rate is at 
its lowest level in almost two decades. 
Most of these families will never be 
able to afford a home if the Mortgage 
Revenue Bond Program is permitted to 
expire. I am pleased that we are ex- 
tending this program for an additional 
18 months. But I also want to express 
my concern that we are once again 
dealing with this issue on a temporary 
basis. The Mortgage Revenue Bond 
Program’s value has been dem- 
onstrated time and time again, and it 
is time that we recognize this fact and 
make the program permanent. 

The bill also extends the low- income 
housing tax credit that was created in 
the Tax Reform Act of 1986. This credit 
encourages the construction and reha- 
bilitation of housing for low-income 
Americans. Like the Mortgage Revenue 
Bond Program, the effectiveness of this 
credit in providing low-income housing 
has been proven during the 5 years 
since its enactment and we should not 
let it expire. 

The credit provides a valuable tax in- 
centive to both nonprofit and for-profit 
developers to fund the production and 
preservation of low-income rental 
housing. It is absolutely necessary to 
encourage the development and ren- 
ovation of housing for the poor. 

In my State, the Rhode Island Hous- 
ing and Mortgage Finance Corporation 
(RIHMFC], the State housing agency, 
has used the tax credit to successfully 
address the needs of our citizens for 
safe and affordable housing. The loss of 
these credits would be devastating to 
their efforts. By combining the credit 
with bond financing and zero interest 
second mortgages, RIHMFC has been 
able to produce and preserve low-in- 
come housing in one of this country’s 
most expensive housing markets. 

Also provided in this bill is an exten- 
sion of the research and experimen- 
tation [R&E] tax credit. This provision 
is very important to the continuation 
of technological innovation in this 
country. One area of tremendous im- 
portance in today’s competitive envi- 
ronment is research and development 
[R&D] which leads to technological in- 
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novation. Since 1929, more than two- 
thirds of our economic growth has re- 
sulted from technological innovation. 

The United States is falling behind in 
its development of new technologies. 
The nations winning the competitive- 
ness race are those that recognize the 
importance of advanced technology, 
and work to attract companies that 
will establish research and develop- 
ment facilities within their borders. To 
achieve greater economic competitive- 
ness we must foster, not impede, U.S. 
investment in research and develop- 
ment. We must expand, not export, our 
technological base. 

The R&E tax credit is a very impor- 
tant incentive to encourage American 
companies to increase the level of re- 
search they are doing on new tech- 
nologies and new products. This credit 
has served as a very effective incentive 
since it was first enacted in 1981. 

I am sorry that we only extend this 
provision for eighteen months, since 
America needs a consistent and perma- 
nent R&E policy. Research projects 
often take years to complete and re- 
quire businesses to make commitments 
of funds far in advance of when the 
benefits will be reaped. Because of this, 
we need to give them the assurance 
that a permanent R&E policy would 
provide. 

There are other tax provisions that 
will be extended by this bill and each 
are important to the Americans who 
utilize them and rely on them to fulfill 
their intended purpose. We must ex- 
tend them this year, we cannot allow 
them to expire and expect people to 
rely on our ability to extend them 
retroactively next year. I urge my col- 
leagues to join us in cosponsoring this 
legislation and to support our effort to 
extend these provisions this year. 

Finally, Mr. President, I want to 
comment on additional aspect of the 
bill being introduced today. I am very 
pleased that this bill will, once and for 
all, repeal the luxury tax. When en- 
acted, this tax was aimed at the rich. 
But it has had a much different effect. 
Instead of paying the tax, the rich sim- 
ply stopped buying those items that 
were determined to be luxuries. 

The boatbuilding industry in Rhode 
Island, and across the country, has 
been devastated by the combination of 
the recession and this tax. I will be the 
first to admit that the boatbuilding in- 
dustry was already losing sales as a re- 
sult of the recession. However the in- 
dustry has survived recessions that 
were much worse than the current one. 
The luxury tax has been the final blow 
that has devastated one of the few 
American industries that enjoyed a fa- 
vorable balance of trade. 

It is imperative that we act now to 
repeal this tax in order to save what 
remains of this once thriving industry. 
Many small, independent boatyards in 
Rhode Island have seen their business 
decline to virtually nothing. In the 
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process, they have been forced to lay 
off thousands of workers. 

As you know, Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate has twice expressed its desire to 
eliminate this tax. In November of last 
year, 82 Senators voted in favor of a 
sense-of-the-Senate resolution support- 
ing repeal of the luxury tax. Again 
early this year, the Senate included 
the repeal of the luxury tax as part of 
the tax bill passed by the Senate. 
Given the overwhelming level of sup- 
port for repealing this tax, I hope that 
we can finally do just that. 

I commend the efforts of Senators 

DANFORTH and BOREN in introducing 
this bill today. Through their efforts, 
we can take some positive steps toward 
helping our economy by extending 
these tax provisions and repealing the 
luxury tax. 
è Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I am 
pleased today to join my distinguished 
colleagues, Senator DANFORTH and Sen- 
ator BOREN, in once again introducing 
legislation to extend the effective date 
of several important tax provisions 
that are otherwise scheduled to expire 
on June 30, of this year. These provi- 
sions include such measures as the tax 
deduction for gifts of appreciated prop- 
erty, tax-free treatment of employer- 
provided educational assistance, the 
low income housing tax credit, the 
mortgage revenue bond program, and 
tax-free treatment of employer-pro- 
vided group legal services benefits, to 
name a few. 

The bill we introduce today would ex- 
tend these provisions for another 18 
months, which is perhaps the best we 
can do at the moment, though I must 
say that I would hope we could do bet- 
ter. 

This legislation would also repeal the 
luxury excise tax on jewelry, boats, 
furs, and planes, and index the thresh- 
old for the tax on cars. This too is an 
important step forward. Since being 
enacted, this tax has hurt the indus- 
tries affected and resulted in worker 
layoffs without generating significant 
tax revenues. 

I am particularly pleased that this 
legislation would expand the current 
deduction for gifts of appreciated prop- 
erty so that donations of securities and 
real estate, as well as artwork and col- 
lectibles, are also fully deductible. 
Prior to the Tax Reform Act of 1986, 
taxpayers could fully deduct such gifts. 
That law substantially curtailed this 
deduction so that taxpayers subject to 
the alternative minimum tax could 
only deduct the original cost of the 
property, not its fair-market value 
when donated. At that time I thought 
restricting this deduction was a bad 
idea. I still do. And I have been work- 
ing to restore it ever since. 

In the Omnibus Budget Reconcili- 
ation Act of 1990, Congress enacted a 
modest version of relief for gifts of ap- 
preciated property, limited to gifts of 
art and collectibles. This change, effec- 
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tive during 1991 and then extended 
through the first 6 months of 1992, has 
resulted in all manner of gifts to muse- 
ums and universities—everything from 
rare Benin bronze sculptures to antique 
race cars. Today’s legislation would ex- 
pand upon this change so that gifts of 
stock, bonds, and real estate are also 
eligible for the full deduction. This 
would especially help our institutions 
of higher education and advanced re- 
search that depend on such gifts to 
meet their capital needs. The Tax Code 
must not discourage the giving which 
maintains so many of our great edu- 
cational, cultural, and research insti- 
tutions. The bill we introduce helps to 
ensure that it does not. 

Another important provision to be 
extended by this bill is the tax-free 
treatment of employer-provided edu- 
cational assistance—covered under sec- 
tion 127 of the Internal Revenue Code. 
Since being enacted in 1978, this pro- 
gram has enabled over 7 million work- 
ing men and women to advance their 
education and improve their job skills 
without incurring additional income 
tax liabilities by accepting such bene- 
fits. 

Among the other provisions that this 
bill would extend are the Low Income 
Housing Tax Credit [LIHTC] and the 
Mortgage Revenue Bond [MRB] Pro- 
gram. The LIHTC has been responsible 
for the construction or rehabilitation 
of over 420,000 low-income rental hous- 
ing units since 1987. MRB’s have fi- 
nanced some 1.9 million loans to low- 
and moderate-income home buyers. I 
would add that I am pleased this bill 
includes provisions to allow for the use 
of MRB proceeds for mortgage loans on 
newly constructed two-family houses. 
Currently, MRB loans may only be 
used on existing two-family dwellings. 

Thus far in the 102d Congress, legisla- 
tion has been introduced to extend 
each of these provisions. I have spon- 
sored S. 24 to permanently extend sec- 
tion 127; and I have cosponsored several 
others, including S. 359 which would 
permanently extend and expand the tax 
deduction for gifts of appreciated prop- 
erty. This comprehensive approach to- 
ward all the expiring provisions is a 
good one in the circumstances. 

Regarding the luxury tax, we should 
repeal it without delay. Luxury taxes 
are an ineffective means of making the 
tax burden progressive, and instead ar- 
bitrarily impact workers and retailers 
in specific industries. When such a tax 
was briefly considered in the Finance 
Committee in 1987, I worked to defeat 
it. In 1990, the luxury tax idea resur- 
faced in an effort, I suppose, to make 
the Tax Code appear more progressive. 
The misguided attempt at making 
wealthier taxpayers pay more was en- 
acted as part of the Omnibus Budget 
Reconciliation Act of 1990. 

Since then, the tax has adversely af- 
fected the industries it is imposed 
upon—and their workers—without rais- 
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ing much money. There is real concern 
that the tax is costing more to enforce 
than it has generated in new revenue. I 
have cosponsored legislation intro- 
duced earlier to repeal this tax—S. 
1261—and am pleased that today’s leg- 
islation would do the same. 

Mr. President, I applaud the efforts 
of Senators DANFORTH and BOREN in in- 
troducing this important legislation 
and urge my colleagues to join as 
consponsors.® 


By Mr. HOLLINGS (for himself, 
Mr. ROCKEFELLER, Mr. BURNS, 
Mr. REID, Mr. DASCHLE, Mr. 
FORD, Mr. BRYAN, Mr. SHELBY, 
Mr. DOLE, Mr. EXON, Mr. 
Baucus, Mr. THURMOND, Mr. 
LOTT, Mr. BREAUX, Mr. KERREY, 
and Mr. MITCHELL): ‘ 

S. 2774. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions to the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration for an experi- 
mental program to stimulate competi- 
tive research on space and aeronautics; 
to the Committee on Commerce, 
Science, and Transportation. 
EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAM TO STIMULATE COM- 

PETITIVE RESEARCH ON SPACE AND AERO- 

NAUTICS ACT 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, today 
I am introducing legislation intended 
to strengthen the scientific research 
base throughout this country. Specifi- 
cally, the bill would establish an exper- 
imental program to stimulate competi- 
tive research [EPSCoR] within the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration [NASA], and authorize funds 
for the program for fiscal years 1993 
through 1995. 

In introducing this bill, I am pleased 
to be joined by 15 other Senators, in- 
cluding Senator ROCKEFELLER, who has 
been a leader in shaping the EPSCoR 
program at the National Science Foun- 
dation [NSF], as well as the distin- 
guished majority and minority leaders. 

Mr. President, Federal support for 
scientific research currently goes to a 
relatively small number of universities 
in a few States. Five States receive al- 
most 50 percent of all Federal research 
dollars. In contrast, the 18 States and 
Puerto Rico that have been designated 
by NSF as participants in the EPSCoR 
program receive only 2 percent of those 
Federal research funds. 

This concentration of research fund- 
ing is not in the national interest. Our 
Nation is losing talented scientists who 
are not fully trained and are not able 
to compete simply because the institu- 
tions where they study do not have the 
appropriately advanced infrastructure 
to support their research efforts. This 
lack of resources, in turn, limits the di- 
versity of scientific activities and ne- 
glects a wide range of promising re- 
search opportunities. 

States that have been designated as 
EPSCoR States by NSF are at a dis- 
tinct disadvantage in the competition 
to develop technologically sophisti- 
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cated businesses and industries. A con- 
centration of Federal funding contrib- 
utes to the crisis of scientific man- 
power and science literacy by limiting 
the quality of science education in 
EPSCoR States. This is important, as 
over 75 percent of all students attend 
college in their home States. 

This disparity exists also with re- 
spect to NASA, as most university edu- 
cation and research grants are typi- 
cally awarded to a few States. For ex- 
ample, in fiscal year 1990, of the $511.3 
million in research grants awarded by 
NASA, the State of South Carolina re- 
ceived just slightly more than $1 mil- 
lion. On a per capita basis, that trans- 
lates into $.29 per person in South 
Carolina, compared to a national aver- 
age of $2.03 per State. The situation is 
roughly the same for the other States 
that NSP has designated as EPSCoR 
States. 

Mr. President, the bill I am introduc- 
ing today would extend the benefits 
that have been achieved through the 
NSF’s EPSCoR program to NASA and 
its education and research programs. It 
directs the NASA Administrator to 
conduct a merit grant competition 
among eligible EPSCoR States in areas 
of research important to NASA, includ- 
ing space science and applications, 
aeronautical research and technology, 
and space research and technology pro- 


grams. 

The bill lays out specific criteria 
that the NASA Administrator is to 
consider in awarding these grants, in- 
cluding the application’s merit and rel- 
evance to NASA’s mission, the poten- 
tial for the grant to serve as a catalyst 
to enhance researchers in the EPSCoR 
States to become more competitive for 
regular NASA funding, the potential 
for the grant to improve the environ- 
ment for science, mathematics, and en- 
gineering in the State, and the need to 
ensure the maximum distribution of 
grants among eligible States, consist- 
ent with merit. 

At a funding level of $10 million, 
which this bill authorizes for fiscal 
year 1993, each EPSCoR State would 
average about $500,000 of NASA fund- 
ing, matched by a similar amount from 
the State, providing about $1 million of 
additional support each year from each 
such State in space and aerospace-re- 
lated research. The expectation of the 
EPSCoR program is that, at the end of 
a designated period, these research pro- 
grams would become nationally com- 
petitive without EPSCoR status. Of 
course, through the peer review proc- 
ess, States with stronger proposals 
would receive somewhat more than av- 
erage EPSCoR support, and States 
with weaker proposals would receive 
correspondingly less. Individual States 
could assess their strengths across the 
breadth of NASA-related research, 
identify core areas of capability that 
they propose to enhance, and develop 
full proposals as a part of a State 
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EPSCoR proposal. NASA then would 
review each of these proposed efforts, 
conduct a site visit to determine the 
institutional capability and commit- 
ment to carry out the proposed work 
and fund those programs of highest 
merit. 

Our experience with the NSF 
EPSCoR Program has been highly suc- 
cessful, with numerous results that 
make it desirable to extend the pro- 
gram to NASA. For example, the proc- 
ess of applying for EPSCoR support has 
required States to contribute to im- 
proving statewide research activities, 
which have broad goals related to the 
advancement of science far beyond the 
Federal dollars made available. 

EPSCoR support, usually in the form 
of expensive equipment otherwise un- 
available or of seed money for specific 
projects, has improved the quality of 
education and research. The experience 
of the University of South Carolina 
have been illustrative of this fact, for 
as a result of the EPSCoR Program ad- 
ministered by the NSF, the chemistry 
department is now a national leader 
and it now ranks 13th in the country in 
the number of Ph.D.’s it issues. The 
NSF EPSCoR Program also has made 
possible the development of the Ther- 
mal Science Program at Clemson Uni- 
versity. Half of its faculty members are 
nationally competitive, and the pro- 
gram is one of the strengths of the col- 
lege of engineering. 

The EPSCoR Program at NSF bol- 
stered academic ties within States and 
across State lines. Cooperation among 
researchers at different colleges and 
universities within a State have grown 
through equipment sharing, multi-uni- 
versity projects, and joint publications. 
It also has led to increased interaction 
between business and academic com- 
munities. This cooperation means that 
the private sector contributes to basic 
research and that universities help cre- 
ate new businesses in their respective 
States or reinforce long standing ones. 

Mr. President, by introducing this 
bill, I am affirming the need for an 
EPSCoR Program within NASA. Cur- 
rently, NASA uses its National Space 
Grant College and Fellowship Program, 
through its Capability Enhancement 
Program, to assist those States that 
have been designated as NSF EPSCoR 
States. Without a doubt, the National 
Space Grant Program is an exceptional 
program. It builds an infrastructure 
within each State for the collaborative 
development of NASA outreach and 
student support services, provides a 
network among States for the sharing 
of ideas and cooperative efforts, and 
contributes a small amount of discre- 
tionary funding that nurtures a wealth 
of educational programs. 

However the National Space Grant 
Program is not an EPSCoR Program. It 
does not provide the supplemental sup- 
port needed to nurture faculty develop- 
ment, which is intended ultimately to 
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improve the State’s competitive capa- 
bilities relative to established NASA 
research programs. As chairman of the 
Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation, which oversees NASA 
and the Civil Space Program, I believe 
that NASA needs this type of research 
initiative. 

Let me emphasize that by establish- 
ing an EPSCoR Program, we do not ex- 
pect that NASA will drop designated 
States from the National Space Grant 
Program. The NASA EPSCoR Program 
is intended to supplement the existing 
capability enhancement segment of the 
National Space Grant Program, not re- 
place it. 

Mr. President, as policymakers, it is 
our responsibility to provide the 
science and engineering research base 
needed to ensure the long-term com- 
petitiveness of the United States. In 
that effort, we can no longer afford to 
waste our scientific talent. By broaden- 
ing the geographical diversity of 
NASA’s research grants, based on the 
merit of a peer preview process and in 
a manner that is consistent with the 
agency’s mission, I am convinced that 
this bill will help achieve that objec- 
tive. I urge my colleagues to join me in 
supporting this legislation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill I am in- 
troducing today be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 2774 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SHORT TITLE 

SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Experimental Program to Stimulate Com- 
petitive Research on Space and Aeronautics 
Act". 

FINDINGS 

SEC. 2. Congress finds that— 

(1) the report of the Advisory Committee 
on the Future of the United States Space 
Program has provided a framework within 
which a consensus on the goals of the space 
program can be developed; 

(2) the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration’s space science and applica- 
tions, aeronautical research and technology, 
and space research and technology programs 
will serve as the fulcrum for future initia- 
tives by the United States in civil space and 
aviation; 

(3) colleges and universities in many 
States are currently not able to compete 
successfully for research grants awarded by 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration through its space science and appli- 
cations, aeronautical research and tech- 
nology, and space research and technology 
programs; 

(4) balanced programs of space science and 
application, aeronautical research and tech- 
nology, and space research and technology 
should include initiatives designed to foster 
competitive research capacity in all geo- 
graphic areas of the Nation; and 

(5) by strengthening the competitive re- 
search capacity in those geographic areas of 
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the Nation which are not currently fully 
competitive, the education and training of 
scientists and engineers important to the fu- 
ture of the United States civil space and 
aviation programs will be fostered. 

POLICY 

Sec. 3. It is the policy of the United States 
that— 

(1) the Administrator of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration (herein- 
after referred to as the Administrator), in 
planning for national programs in space 
science and applications, aeronautical re- 
search, space flight, and exploration, should 
ensure the resiliency of the space and aero- 
nautics research infrastructure; 

(2) a stable and balanced program of space 
science and applications, aeronautical re- 
search and technology, and space research 
and technology should include programs to 
assure that geographic areas of the United 
States that currently do not successfully 
participate in competitive space and aero- 
nautical research activities are enabled to 
become more competitive; and 

(3) programs to improve competitive capa- 
bilities should be a part of the research and 
the educational activities of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. 

REQUIREMENTS 

SEc. 4. (a) COMPETITION.—Making use of the 
existing infrastructure established in eligi- 
ble States by the National Science Founda- 
tion, the Administrator shall conduct a 
merit grant competition among the eligible 
States in areas of research important to the 
mission of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. With respect to a 
grant application by an eligible State, the 
Administrator shall consider— 

(1) the application’s merit and relevance to 
mission of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration; 

(2) the potential for the grant to serve asa 
catalyst to enhance the ability of research- 
ers in the State to become more competitive 
for regular National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration funding; 

(3) the potential for the grant to improve 
the environment for science, mathematics, 
and engineering education in the State; and 

(4) the need to assure the maximum dis- 
tribution of grants among eligible States, 
consistent with merit. 

(b) SUPPLEMENTAL GRANTS.—The Adminis- 
trator shall endeavor, where appropriate, to 
supplement grants made under subsection (a) 
with such grants for fellowships, 
traineeships, equipment, or instrumentation 
as are available. 

(c) ELIGIBLE STATES DEFINED.—In this sec- 
tion, the term “eligible State’ means a 
State designated by the National Science 
Foundation as eligible to compete in the 
Foundation's Experimental Program to 
Stimulate Competitive Research. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 5. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, for purposes of estab- 
lishing and developing an Experimental Pro- 
gram to Stimulate Competitive Research on 
Space and Aeronautics, the following 
amounts: 

(1) $10,000,000 for fiscal year 1993. 

(2) $15,000,000 for fiscal year 1994. 

(3) $20,000,000 for fiscal year 1995. 


By Mr. LUGAR (for himself and 

Mr. COATS): 
S. 2775. A bill to designate the Fed- 
eral building and U.S. courthouse lo- 
cated at 204 South Main Street in 
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South Bend, IN, as the Robert A. 
Grant Federal Building and United 
States Courthouse”; to the Committee 
on Environment and Public Works. 

ROBERT A. GRANT FEDERAL BUILDING AND 

UNITED STATES COURTHOUSE 

èe Mr. LUGAR. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce legislation to name 
the Federal courthouse in South Bend, 
IN, after 86-year-old Robert A. Grant, 
who represented the Third District of 
Indiana in Congress from 1939 to 1949. 
Grant then began a 34-year career on 
the Federal bench after appointment as 
an article III judge. The Chief Judge 
from 1961 to 1972, Grant still serves on 
the U.S. District Court for Northern In- 
diana. 

Allen Sharp, the current chief judge 
of the court, came to me with the pro- 
posal for naming the courthouse in 
Judge Grant’s honor, noting that in 
U.S. history, only a handful of article 
III judges, appointed for life, have 
served as long as Grant. A Marshall 
County native, Grant’s career as a Fed- 
eral judge and Congressman spans 
more than a half-century. 

Hoosiers in northern Indiana have 
been fortunate to have a leader such as 
Judge Grant serve them in these chal- 
lenging positions of public authority. 
Likewise, his generous involvement in 
the Methodist Church, American Bar 
Association, Indiana State Bar Asso- 
ciation, and Scottish Rita dem- 
onstrates his concern for the greater 
well-being of his community. I am 
pleased to be a part of the effort to 
name the South Bend courthouse, as a 
tribute to his selfless service on behalf 
of his community and the State. 


By Mr. BRYAN (for himself and 
Mr. BOND): 

S. 2776. A bill to amend the Fair 
Credit Reporting Act, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing, Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

CONSUMER REPORTING REFORM ACT 
Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing the Consumer Report- 
ing Reform Act of 1992 with my distin- 
guished colleague from Missouri, Sen- 
ator BOND. This legislation makes im- 
portant strides in updating the 20-year- 
old Fair Credit Reporting Act which 
regulates the credit reporting industry. 

The Senate Commerce Committee 
held two hearings earlier this year in 
my State of Nevada on ways to provide 
greater consumer protection from inac- 
curate information on their credit re- 
ports. At those hearings, the Federal 
Trade Commission testified that credit 
bureaus are by the most frequent sub- 
ject of complaint among consumers 
who contact them. 

Credit bureaus keep files on 150 mil- 
lion Americans, make 2 billion updates 
on individual’s credit histories every 
month, and sell 1.5 million credit re- 
ports each day. Credit reports have be- 
come instrumental in our high-tech- 
nology economy. 
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The importance of credit to consum- 
ers in our society has grown tremen- 
dously. Our lifestyles have become in- 
creasingly dependent upon our access 
to credit for travel, education, house- 
hold goods, health care, and home own- 
ership. 

I believe it is incumbent upon us to 
improve the credit reporting process to 
insure that the reports have the most 
accurate information. Not only are rep- 
utations at risk, a person’s very liveli- 
hood may be seriously impacted by an 
inaccurate credit report. 

Too many Americans have experi- 
enced serious inconvenience and hard- 
ship because of inaccurate credit re- 
ports and have experienced extreme 
difficulties getting these inaccuracies 
removed from their reports. I believe 
the most efficient method for increas- 
ing accuracy is for consumers to peri- 
odically review their own reports. To 
accomplish this, our bill provides for 
free reports every other year upon 
written request. 

The main emphasis of the bill we are 
introducing today is to improve the ac- 
curacy of credit reports and the process 
for getting inaccurate information in- 
vestigated and deleted. I believe this 
bill represents a bi-partisan com- 
promise. I will continue to meet with 
interested parties in an effort to per- 
fect the bill and to bring about its en- 
actment.e 
è Mr. BOND. Mr. President, I rise with 
my colleague, Senator BRYAN of Ne- 
vada, to introduce legislation to reform 
the Fair Credit Reporting Act. Reform 
in this area is long overdue and I think 
that it would be a shame for the Con- 
gress to adjourn this year without re- 
forming this statute to protect con- 
sumers. 

There are two major reasons to re- 
form FCRA: to improve the accuracy of 
the information that is kept on con- 
sumers in credit bureau files and to 
protect consumers’ financial privacy. 
This statute was enacted over 20 years 
ago, and there have been immense 
changes in computer technology since 
then which have greatly increased the 
amount of information that can be 
kept on individuals. The statute was 
written for an age of filing cabinets 
and folders rather than computers. 

The deficiencies in the filing cabinet 
statute now on the books were dra- 
matically described at Banking Com- 
mittee hearings last fall when we heard 
from consumers who had been the vic- 
tims of erroneous information in their 
credit files. The current law simply 
does not do the job. Consumers who are 
the victims of mistaken identity or 
fraud do not have the rights under cur- 
rent law to remedy the situation 
quickly. This means that consumers 
are denied mortgages, student loans, 
car loans, and credit cards because of 
information that is wrong. In far too 
many cases, consumers are unable to 
get the credit bureaus or the creditors 
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that made the mistake to correct it. 
Mistaken and false information in con- 
sumers’ credit history can destroy 
their finances and ruin their dreams. 

I would like to draw my colleagues 
attention to two provisions in the bill 
which should help consumers fix their 
credit files. The first is expanded re- 
investigation provisions which require 
the credit bureaus to investigate dis- 
puted information within 30 days, de- 
lete erroneous information, and notify 
consumers of the result of their inves- 
tigation. 

The legislation also gives consumers 
the right to a free copy of their credit 
report every other year after a request 
in writing, a free report after they have 
been turned down or the basis of a 
credit report, and a free report to ver- 
ify that an error has been corrected. In 
this way consumers will know what is 
in their files and will be able to correct 
any mistakes. I am generally opposed 
to legislation mandating businesses to 
give anything away for free, but in this 
case I believe that this provision is jus- 
tified because the information in the 
file is about the consumer and the 
consumer did not ask that it be col- 
lected. 

In this age of computerization and 
rapid information transfer, consumers 
need help when they confront the con- 
fusing credit bureaucracy about their 
files. Basic access to their files and 
more rights to challenge that informa- 
tion will help protect consumers from 
credit abuses and mistakes. 

There has been loud and contentious 
debate on the House side about the 
FCRA and whether state laws on this 
subject should be preempted by a new 
Federal statute. In this bill, we have 
tried to fashion a compromise on this 
subject by preempting the States only 
in those areas necessary for the effi- 
cient operation of a national market- 
place and leaving the States free to 
levy additional penalties, stricter civil 
liability standards, additional disclo- 
sure or free reports. I hope that the 
warring factions will look carefully at 
our suggested compromise and will 
suggest ways it can be improved rather 
than letting this issue doom our 
chances for FCRA reform this year. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of the bill be inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 2776 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE; TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

(a) SHORT TITLE.—This Act may be cited as 
the “Consumer Reporting Reform Act of 
1992”. 

(b) TABLE OF CONTENTS.—The following is a 
table of contents for this Act: 

Sec. 1. Short title; table of contents. 

TITLE I—AMENDMENTS TO THE FAIR 

CREDIT REPORTING ACT 
Sec. 101. Definitions. 
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Sec. 102. Furnishing and using reports; use 
of information obtained from 


reports. 
Sec. 103. Amendments relating to 
prescreening of consumer re- 


ports. 

104. Amendments relating to obsolete 
information and information 
contained in consumer reports. 

105. Amendments relating to compli- 
ance procedures. 

. 106. Amendments relating to consumer 
disclosures. 

107. Amendments relating to procedures 
in case of the disputed accuracy 
of any information in a con- 
sumer's file. 

. 108. Amendment relating to charges for 

disclosure. 

109. Amendments relating to duties of 

users of consumer reports. 

. 110. Amendments relating to civil li- 

ability. 

. 111. Amendments relating to respon- 
sibilities of persons who furnish 
information to consumer re- 
porting agencies. 

112. Preemption of certain State laws. 

. 113. State action to enforce Act. 

. 114. Administrative enforcement. 

. 115. Establishment of toll-free tele- 

phone number. 

. 116. Action by FTC. 

. 117. Effective dates. 

TITLE I—CREDIT REPAIR 
ORGANIZATIONS 
201. Regulation of credit repair organi- 
zations, 
TITLE I—AMENDMENTS TO THE FAIR 
CREDIT REPORTING ACT 

SEC. 101. DEFINITIONS. 

(a) ADVERSE ACTION.—Section 603 of the 
Fair Credit Reporting Act (15 U.S.C. 1681a) is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new subsection: 

**(j) The term adverse action! 

“(1) has the same meaning as in section 
701(d)(6) of the Equal Credit Opportunity 
Act; 

“*(2) also includes— 

“(A) any denial of insurance for personal, 
family, or household purposes; 

(B) any denial of employment or any 
other decision for employment purposes 
which adversely affects any current or pro- 
spective employee; 

O) any increase in any charge for, or any 
reduction in the amount of, insurance for 
personal, family, or household purposes; 

„D) any action taken, or determination 
made— 

) with respect to a consumer for 
D an application for an extension of cred- 
it; 

(II) a report for the cashing of a check 
drawn by the consumer; 

(III) an application for a transaction ac- 
count (as that term is defined in section 
19(b)(1) of the Federal Reserve Act) at a de- 
pository institution (as that term is defined 
in section 3(c) of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Act); and 

IV) an application for the leasing of real 
estate; and 

(i) which is adverse to the interest of the 
consumer; and 

E) any action or determination that 

(1) is taken or made in connection with an 
application made by, or any transaction ini- 
tiated by, any consumer; and 

“(ii) is adverse to the interest of the 
consumer; and 

3) does not include a refusal to extend 
additional credit under an existing credit ar- 


Sec. 


Sec. 
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rangement if the applicant is delinquent or 
otherwise in default on any account with the 
creditor or any affiliate of the creditor.”’. 

(b) DEFINITION OF CONSUMER REPORT.—Sec- 
tion 603(d) of the Fair Credit Reporting Act 
(15 U.S.C. 1681a(d)) is amended in the second 
sentence— 

(1) by inserting before the semicolon at the 
end of clause (A) , or any communication of 
that information or information (i) from a 
credit application by a consumer, provided 
that it is clearly and conspicuously disclosed 
with the application that the information 
may be provided to such entities and the 
consumer consents to such disclosure or (ii) 
among the person making the report, an en- 
tity related by common ownership to that 
person, and an entity affiliated by corporate 
control with that person’’; 

(2) in clause (B), by striking or“ after the 
semicolon at the end; and 

(3) by inserting before the period the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘; (D) any communication of infor- 
mation about a consumer between persons 
who are affiliated by common ownership or 
common corporate control and in connection 
with a credit transaction which is not initi- 
ated by the consumer, if either of those per- 
sons has complied with section 615(d)(2)(B) 
with respect to a consumer report from 
which the information is taken and the 
consumer has consented to use of the report 
for the transaction in accordance with sec- 
tion 615(d)(2)(C); or (E) any report furnished 
for use in connection with a transaction 
which consists of an extension of credit to be 
used for a commercial purpose“. 

(c) FIRM OFFER OF CREDIT.—Section 603 of 
the Fair Credit Reporting Act (15 U.S.C. 
168la) is amended by adding at the end the 
following: 

(Kk) The term ‘firm offer of credit’ means 
any offer of credit to a consumer that will be 
honored if, based on information in a 
consumer report on the consumer and other 
information bearing on the credit worthiness 
of the consumer, the consumer is determined 
to meet the criteria used to select the 
consumer for the offer.“. 

(d) CREDIT TRANSACTION WHICH IS Nor INI- 
TIATED BY THE CONSUMER.—Section 603 of the 
Fair Credit Reporting Act (15 U.S.C. 168 1a) is 
amended by adding at the end the following: 

“(1) The term ‘credit transaction which is 
not initiated by the consumer’ does not in- 
clude the use of a consumer report by a per- 
son with which the consumer has an account, 
for purposes of— 

(J) reviewing the account; or 

**(2) collecting the account.“. 

SEC. 102. FURNISHING AND USING REPORTS; USE 
OF INFORMATION OBTAINED FROM 
REPORTS. 

(a) USE OF REPORTS FOR EMPLOYMENT AND 
BUSINESS PURPOSES.—Section 604 of the Fair 
Credit Reporting Act (15 U.S.C. 1681b) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking A consumer reporting 
agency may furnish’ and inserting (a) IN 
GENERAL. -A consumer reporting agency 
may furnish”; 

(2) in subsection (a)(3) (as designated by 
paragraph (1)), by amending subparagraph 
(E) to read as follows: 

„(E) otherwise has a legitimate business 
need for the information in connection with 
a business transaction that— 

(i) is initiated by the consumer; or 

(1) is a direct marketing transaction for 
which the furnishing of a consumer report by 
the agency is not prohibited under sub- 
section (e).""; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 
subsection: 
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"(b) CONDITIONS FOR FURNISHING AND USING 
CONSUMER REPORTS FOR EMPLOYMENT PUR- 
POSES.— 

(1) CERTIFICATION FROM USER.—A 
consumer reporting agency may furnish a 
consumer report for employment purposes 
only— 

() if the person who obtains such report 
from the agency certifies to the agency 
that— 

“(i) the disclosure required under para- 
graph (2) or (3), as the case may be, with re- 
spect to such consumer report has been 
made; and 

Ii) information from the consumer report 
will not be used in violation of any applica- 
ble Federal or State equal employment op- 
portunity law or regulation; and 

B) if the consumer reporting agency pro- 
vides with the report a summary of the con- 
sumer’s rights under this title, as prescribed 
by the Federal Trade Commission under sec- 
tion 609(c)(3). 

02) DISCLOSURES TO PROSPECTIVE AND CUR- 
RENT EMPLOYEES.— 

A) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
subparagraph (B), a person may not procure 
a consumer report, or cause a consumer re- 
port to be procured, for employment pur- 
poses with respect to any prospective or cur- 
rent employee unless— 

“(i) the prospective or current employee 
has received, before the report is procured, a 
clear and conspicuous disclosure made in 
writing that consumer reports may be used 
for employment purposes; and 

(Ii) the prospective or current employee 
authorizes in writing each such procurement 
of a report prior to such procurement. 

B) WRITTEN MATERIAL CONSTITUTING NO- 
TICE.—A written statement that consumer 
reports may be used for employment pur- 
poses which is contained in employee guide- 
lines or manuals available to employees and 
prospective employees or included in written 
materials provided to such persons shall con- 
stitute a written disclosure for purposes of 
subparagraph (A). 

**(3) CONDITIONS ON USE FOR ADVERSE AC- 
TIONS.—Before taking any adverse action 
based on a consumer report used for employ- 
ment purposes, a person shall provide to the 
consumer to whom the report relates— 

) a copy of the report; 

B) a description of the consumer's rights 
under this title, as prescribed by the Federal 
Trade Commission under section 609(c)(3); 
and 

(C) a reasonable opportunity to respond 
to any information in the report that is dis- 
puted by the consumer."’. 

(b) USE OF INFORMATION OBTAINED FROM 
REPORTS.—Section 604 of the Fair Credit Re- 
porting Act (15 U.S.C. 1681b) is further 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new subsection: 

(o) CERTAIN USE OR OBTAINING OF INFOR- 
MATION PROHIBITED.—A person shall not use 
or obtain information from a consumer re- 
port for any purpose unless— 

(I) it is obtained for a purpose for which 
the consumer report is authorized to be fur- 
nished under subsection (a); and 

2) the purpose is certified in accordance 
with section 607 by a prospective user of the 
report.“. 

(c) DISCLOSURE OF CONSUMER REPORTS BY 
USERS.—Section 607 of the Fair Credit Re- 
porting Act (15 U.S.C. 168le) is amended by 
adding at the end the following new sub- 
section: 

e) DISCLOSURE OF CONSUMER REPORTS BY 
USERS ALLOWED.—A consumer reporting 
agency may not prohibit a user of a 
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consumer report furnished by the agency on 
a consumer from disclosing the contents of 
the report to the consumer if adverse action 
against the consumer has been taken or is 
contemplated by the user, based in whole or 
in part on the report.“ 

SEC. 103. AMENDMENTS RELATING TO 
PRESCREENING OF CONSUMER RE- 
PORTS, 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 604 of the Fair 
Credit Reporting Act (15 U.S.C. 1681b), as 
amended by section 102(b), is further amend- 
ed— 

(1) in subsection (a), by striking “A 
consumer reporting agency“ and inserting 
“Subject to subsection (d), any consumer re- 
porting agency”; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
subsections: 

d) LIMITATIONS ON REPORTS RELATING TO 
CREDIT TRANSACTIONS NOT INITIATED BY THE 
CONSUMER. 

“(1) IN GENERAL. -A consumer reporting 
agency may furnish a consumer report relat- 
ing to any consumer pursuant to subsection 
(a)(3)(A) to any person referred to in such 
subsection in connection with any solicita- 
tion for credit that is not initiated by the 
consumer only if— 

“(A) the consumer authorizes the agency 
to provide such report to such person; or 

“(BXi) the transaction consists of a firm 
offer of credit; 

„i) the consumer reporting agency has 
complied with subsection (f); and 

(11) the consumer has not elected in ac- 
cordance with subsection (f)(1) to have the 
consumer’s name and address excluded from 
lists provided by the agency pursuant to 
paragraph (1)(B). 

(2) LIMITS ON INFORMATION RECEIVED 
UNDER PARAGRAPH (1XB).—A person may re- 
ceive pursuant to paragraph (1)(B) only— 

“(A) the name and address of a consumer; 
and 

B) information pertaining to a consumer 
that is not identified or identifiable with the 
consumer. 

(3) INFORMATION REGARDING INQUIRIES.— 
Except as provided in section 609(a)(4), a 
consumer reporting agency shall not furnish 
to any person a record of inquiries solely re- 
sulting from credit transactions which are 
not initiated by a consumer. 

(b) FURNISHING CONSUMER REPORTS FOR DI- 
RECT MARKETING TRANSACTIONS.—Section 604 
of the Fair Credit Reporting Act (15 U.S.C. 
1681b), as amended by subsection (a), is 
amended by adding at the end the following: 

de) FURNISHING CONSUMER REPORTS FOR 
DIRECT MARKETING TRANSACTIONS Nor INITI- 
ATED BY CONSUMER.— 

(1) FURNISHING REPORTS PROHIBITED.—A 
consumer reporting agency may not furnish 
a consumer report for use for a direct mar- 
keting transaction that is not initiated by 
the consumer to whom the report relates, 
if— 

“(A) the consumer notifies the agency that 
the consumer does not consent to that use; 

B) the report includes any information 
other than the name and address of the 
consumer; or 

(C) furnishing the information would dis- 
close the credit payment history, credit 
limit, or credit balance of the consumer. 

0) NOTIFICATION.—A consumer may notify 
a consumer reporting agency for purposes of 
paragraph (1)(A) either 

) in writing; or 

„B) in the case of an agency which com- 
piles and maintains files on consumers on a 
nationwide basis, by calling the toll-free 
telephone number established pursuant to 
subsection (f)(3). 
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„f) ELECTION OF CONSUMER TO BE Ex- 
CLUDED FROM LISTS.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—A consumer may elect to 
have his or her name and address excluded 
from any list provided by a consumer report- 
ing agency pursuant to subsection (e)(2), 
by— 

(A) notifying the agency, through the no- 
tification system maintained by the agency 
under paragraph (3), that the consumer does 
not consent to any use of consumer reports 
relating to the consumer in connection with 
any credit transaction which is not initiated 
by the consumer; and 

) returning to the agency a signed writ- 
ten notice of the election, if provided by the 
agency in accordance with paragraph (2). 

“(2) PROVISION OF WRITTEN NOTICE TO 
CONSUMER.—A consumer reporting agency 
shall mail to a consumer a written notice for 
purposes of paragraph (1)(B), not later than 5 
business days after being notified of the elec- 
tion of the consumer in accordance with 
paragraph (1)(A). 

03) NOTIFICATION SYSTEM.—Each consumer 
reporting agency which furnishes a consumer 
report pursuant to subsection (a)(3)(A) in 
connection with any credit transaction 
which is not initiated by a consumer shall— 

(A) establish and maintain a notification 
system, including a toll-free telephone num- 
ber, which permits any consumer whose 
consumer report is maintained by the agency 
to notify the agency, with appropriate iden- 
tification, of the consumer's election to have 
the consumer’s name and address excluded 
from any list of names and addresses pro- 
vided by the agency pursuant to subsection 
(d) NM and 

“(B) publish by not later than 12 months 
after the date of the enactment of the 
Consumer Credit Reporting Reform Act of 
1992, and at least annually thereafter, in a 
publication of general circulation in the area 
served by the agency— 

a notification that information in 
consumer files maintained by the agency 
may be used in connection with solicitations 
of credit which are not initiated by consum- 
ers; and 

(1) the address and toll-free telephone 

number for consumers to use to notify the 
agency of the consumer’s election under sub- 
paragraph (A). 
Establishment and maintenance of a nation- 
wide notification system and publication by 
a consumer reporting agency on a nation- 
wide basis in accordance with this paragraph 
shall be considered to be in compliance with 
this paragraph by each affiliate of the agen- 
cy. 
“(4) AGENCIES WHICH OPERATE NATION- 
WIDE.—Each consumer reporting agency 
which compiles and maintains files on con- 
sumers on a nationwide basis shall establish 
and maintain a notification system under 
paragraph (3) jointly with other such 
consumer reporting agencies. 

“(5) EFFECTIVENESS OF ELECTION.—An elec- 
tion of a consumer under paragraph (1)— 

“(A) shall be effective with respect to a 
consumer reporting agency beginning on the 
later of— 

) the date on which the consumer noti- 
fies the agency in accordance with paragraph 
AXA); or 

“(ii) the date on which the consumer re- 
turns to the agency a signed written notifi- 
cation of the election in accordance with 
paragraph (1)(B), if provided by the agency; 

(B) shall be effective— 

“(i) for a period of 2 years after that effec- 
tive date; or 
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“(ii) permanently, as may be specified by 
the consumer in his or her notification of 
election under paragraph (1)(B), except that 
the consumer may notify the agency at any 
time of a change of election in accordance 
with paragraph (1); and 

„O) shall be effective with respect to each 
affiliate of the agency.“ 

(b) FIRST NOTIFICATIONS BY CONSUMERS.—A 
consumer may notify a consumer reporting 
agency through a notification system estab- 
lished and maintained by the agency under 
section 604(f) of the Fair Credit Reporting 
Act, as amended by subsection (a), on or 
after the date which is 1 year after the date 
of enactment of this Act. 

SEC. 104. AMENDMENTS RELATING TO OBSOLETE 
INFORMATION AND INFORMATION 
CONTAINED IN CONSUMER RE- 
PORTS. 

(a) REPEAL OF EXEMPTION PROVISIONS.— 
Section 605 of the Fair Credit Reporting Act 
(15 U.S.C. 16810) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a), by striking (a) Ex- 
cept as authorized under subsection (b) of 
this section, no” and inserting “No”; and 

(2) by striking subsection (b). 

(b) ADDITIONAL INFORMATION ON BANK- 
RUPTCY FILINGS REQUIRED.—Section 605 of 
the Fair Credit Reporting Act (15 U.S.C. 
1681c) is amended by adding at the end the 
following new subsection: 

“(c) INFORMATION REQUIRED TO BR Dis- 
CLOSED.—Any consumer reporting agency 
which furnishes a consumer report which 
contains information regarding any case in- 
volving the consumer which arises under 
title 11, United States Code, shall include in 
the report an identification of the chapter of 
such title 11 under which such case arises if 
provided by the source of the information. If 
any case arising or filed under title 11, Unit- 
ed States Code, is withdrawn by the 
consumer prior to a final judgment, the 
consumer reporting agency shall include in 
the report that such case or filing was with- 
drawn upon notification by the consumer of 
such withdrawal.“ 

(c) CLARIFICATION OF REPORTING PERIOD.— 
Section 605 of the Fair Credit Reporting Act 
(15 U.S.C. 1681c), as amended by subsection 
(b), is amended by adding at the end the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(d) RUNNING OF REPORTING PERIOD.—The 
7-year period referred to in paragraphs (4) 
and (6) of subsection (a) shall begin, with re- 
spect to any delinquent account which is 
placed for collection (internally or by refer- 
ral to a third party, whichever is earlier), 
charged to profit and loss, or subjected to 
any similar action, upon the expiration of 
the 180-day period beginning on the date of 
the commencement of the delinquency which 
immediately preceded the collection activ- 
ity, charge to profit and loss, or similar ac- 
tion.”’. 

(d) DISCLOSURE OF PERSONAL INFORMA- 
TION.—Section 605 of the Fair Credit Report- 
ing Act (15 U.S.C. 1681c), as amended by sub- 
sections (b) and (c), is amended by adding at 
the end the following new subsection: 

"(e) DISCLOSURE OF PERSONAL INFORMA- 
TION.—A person who prepares any credit re- 
port which includes personal credit informa- 
tion on any consumer shall not include in 
the report any adverse item of information 
on the consumer with respect to trans- 
actions which antedate the report by more 
than 10 years or which could not be included 
in any consumer report on the consumer in 
accordance with this section.“. 

(e) INDICATION OF CLOSURE OF ACCOUNT.— 
Section 605 of the Fair Credit Reporting Act 
(15 U.S.C. 16810), as amended by subsections 
(b), (c), and (d), is amended by adding at the 
end the following new subsection: 
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“(f) INDICATION OF CLOSURE OF ACCOUNT BY 
CONSUMER.—If a consumer reporting agency 
is notified pursuant to section 622(a)(4) that 
a credit account of a consumer was volun- 
tarily closed by the consumer, the agency 
shall indicate that fact in any consumer re- 
port that includes information related to the 
account.“. 

(f) POSITIVE INFORMATION.—Section 605 of 
the Fair Credit Reporting Act (15 U.S.C. 
1681c), as amended by subsections (b), (c), (d), 
and (e), is amended by adding at the end the 
following new subsection: 

„g) ACCEPTANCE OF CERTAIN INFORMA- 
TION.—A consumer reporting agency shall ac- 
cept from a consumer and include in the con- 
sumer's file relevant and timely information 
that is not in computerized form if the infor- 
mation— 

(I) would have a positive impact on a de- 
termination of credit worthiness of the 
consumer; and 

2) is submitted in a form and manner 
that comply with regulations of the Federal 
Trade Commission.“ 

(g) CLERICAL AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) SECTION HEADING.—The heading for sec- 
tion 605 of the Fair Credit Reporting Act (15 
U.S.C. 16810) is amended by striking obsolete 
information“ and inserting requirements relating 
to information contained in consumer reports”. 

(2) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 
605(a) of the Fair Credit Reporting Act (15 
U.S.C. 1681c(a)) is amended by striking (a) 
Except as authorized“ and inserting ‘‘(a) OB- 
SOLETE INFORMATION.—Except as author- 
ized”. 

(3) TABLE OF SECTIONS.—The table of sec- 
tions at the beginning of the Fair Credit Re- 
porting Act (15 U.S.C. 168 la et seq.) is amend- 
ed by striking the item relating to section 
605 and inserting the following: 


605. Requirements relating to information 
contained in consumer re- 
ports.“ 

SEC. 105. AMENDMENTS RELATING TO COMPLI- 
ANCE PROCEDURES. 

(a) NOTICE TO USERS AND PROVIDERS OF IN- 
FORMATION TO ENSURE COMPLIANCE.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Section 607 of the Fair 
Credit Reporting Act (15 U.S.C. 168le), as 
amended by section 102, is amended by add- 
ing at the end the following new subsection: 

(d) NOTICE TO USERS AND FURNISHERS OF 
INFORMATION.—A consumer reporting agency 
shall provide a notice to any person— 

) who regularly and in the ordinary 
course of business furnishes information to 
the agency with respect to any consumer; or 

02) to whom a consumer report is provided 
by the agency; 
of such person's responsibilities under this 
title.“. 

(2) CONTENT OF NOTICE.—The Federal Trade 
Commission shall prescribe the content of 
notices under section 607(d) of the Fair Cred- 
it Reporting Act, as amended by paragraph 
(1), by not later than 12 months after the 
date of enactment of this Act. 

(b) RECORD OF IDENTITY OF USERS AND PUR- 
POSES CERTIFIED BY USERS OF REPORTS.—Sec- 
tion 607 of the Fair Credit Reporting Act (15 
U.S.C, 1681e) is further amended by adding at 
the end the following new subsection: 

t(e) PROCUREMENT OF CONSUMER REPORT 
FOR RESALE.— 

(J) DISCLOSURE.—A person may not pro- 
cure a consumer report for purposes of resell- 
ing the report (or any information in the re- 
port) unless the person discloses to the 
consumer reporting agency which originally 
furnished the report— 

(A) the identity of the ultimate end-user 
of the report (or information), and 
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(B) each permissible purpose under sec- 
tion 604 for which the report is furnished to 
the ultimate end-user of the report (or infor- 
mation). 

(2) RESPONSIBILITIES OF PROCURERS FOR 
RESALE.—A person who procures a consumer 
report for purposes of reselling the report (or 
any information in the report) shall— 

() establish and comply with reasonable 
procedures designed to ensure that the re- 
port (or information) is resold by the person 
only for a purpose for which the report may 
be furnished under section 604, including by 
ensuring that the person— 

) identifies each prospective user of the 
resold report (or information); 

ii) certifies each purpose for which the 
report (or information) will be used; and 

(iii) certifies that the report (or informa- 
tion) will be used for no other purpose; and 

) before reselling the report, makes rea- 
sonable efforts to verify the identifications 
and certifications made under subparagraph 
(A).“. 
SEC. 106. AMENDMENTS RELATING TO 

CONSUMER DISCLOSURES. 

(a) ALL INFORMATION IN CONSUMER’S FILE 
REQUIRED TO BR  DISCLOSED.—Section 
609(a)(1) of the Fair Credit Reporting Act (15 
U.S.C. 1681g(a)(1)) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

(1) All information in the consumer's file 
at the time of the request.“. 

(b) MORE INFORMATION CONCERNING RECIPI- 
ENTS OF REPORTS REQUIRED.—Section 
609(a)(3) of the Fair Credit Reporting Act (15 
1 1681g(a)(3)) is amended to read as fol- 
ows: 

**(3)(A) Identification of each person who 
procured a consumer report— 

“(i) for employment purposes within the 2- 
year period preceding the request; and 

“(ii) for any other purpose within the 1- 
year period preceding the request. 

(B) An identification of a person under 
subparagraph (A) shall include— 

“(i) the name of the person or, if applica- 
ble, the trade name (written in full) under 
which such person conducts business; and 

“(iD upon request of the consumer, the ad- 
dress of the person.“. 

(c) INFORMATION REGARDING INQUIRIES.— 
Section 60%a) of the Fair Credit Reporting 
Act (15 U.S.C. 1681g(a)) is amended by adding 
at the end the following: 

“(4) A record of all inquiries received by 
the agency in the 1-year period preceding the 
request that identified the consumer in con- 
nection with a credit transaction which is 
not initiated by the consumer."’. 

(d) SUMMARY OF RIGHTS REQUIRED TO BE 
INCLUDED WITH DISCLOSURE.— 
` (1) IN GENERAL.—Section 609 of the Fair 
Credit Reporting Act (15 U.S.C. 1681g) is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new subsection: 

“(c) SUMMARY OF RIGHTS REQUIRED TO BE 
INCLUDED WITH DISCLOSURE.— 

*(1) SUMMARY OF RIGHTS.—A consumer re- 
porting agency shall provide to a consumer, 
on or with each written disclosure by the 
agency to the consumer under this section— 

(A) a written summary of all rights the 
consumer has under this title; and 

“(B) in the case of a consumer reporting 
agency which compiles and maintains 
consumer reports on a nationwide basis, a 
toll-free telephone number which the 
consumer can use to communicate with the 
agency. 

02) SPECIFIC ITEMS REQUIRED TO BE IN- 
CLUDED.—The summary of rights required 
under paragraph (1) shall include— 

“(A) a brief description of this title and all 
rights of consumers under this title; 
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„B) an explanation of how the consumer 
may exercise the rights of the consumer 
under this title; 

“(C) a list of all Federal agencies respon- 
sible for enforcing any provision of this title 
and the address and any appropriate phone 
number of each such agency, in a form that 
will assist the consumer in selecting the ap- 
propriate agency; and 

OD) a statement that a consumer report- 
ing agency is not required to remove accu- 
rate derogatory information from a consum- 
er’s file, unless the information is outdated 
under section 605 or cannot be verified. 

(3) FORM OF SUMMARY OF RIGHTS.—For 
purposes of this subsection and any disclo- 
sure by a consumer reporting agency re- 
quired under this title with respect to con- 
sumers' rights, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion (after consultation with each Federal 
agency referred to in section 621(b)) shall 
prescribe the form and content of any disclo- 
sure of the rights of consumers required 
under this title.“. 

(2) ‘TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—Section 
606(a)(1)(B) of the Fair Credit Reporting Act 
(15 U.S.C. 1681d(a)(1)(B)) is amended by in- 
serting ‘‘and the written summary of the 
rights of the consumer prepared pursuant to 
section 609%)“ before the semicolon. 

(e) FORM OF DISCLOSURES,— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Subsections (a) and (b) of 
section 610 of the Fair Credit Reporting Act 
(15 U.S.C. 1681h) are amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

(a) WRITTEN DISCLOSURE.—The disclosures 
required to be made under section 609 shall 
be provided to a consumer in writing. 

“(b) OTHER FORMS OF DISCLOSURE.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—In addition to the writ- 
ten disclosures required by subsection (a), a 
consumer reporting agency may make the 
disclosures required under section 609 other 
than in written form if authorized by the 
consumer, and in such form as may be speci- 
fied by the consumer and available from the 
agency. 

(2) FORM.—A consumer may specify pur- 
suant to paragraph (1) that disclosures under 
section 609 shall be made— 

) in person, upon 

() the appearance of the consumer at the 
place of business of the consumer reporting 
agency where disclosures are regularly pro- 
vided, during normal business hours, and on 
reasonable notice; and 

(i) the furnishing of proper identification 
by the consumer; 

(B) by telephone, if the consumer has 
made a written request for disclosure by 
telephone that includes proper identification 
of the consumer; 

O) by electronic means, if available from 
the agency; or 

D) by any other reasonable means that is 
available from the agency.“ 

(2) SIMPLIFIED DISCLOSURE.—The Federal 
Trade Commission shall prescribe the form 
in which a consumer reporting agency shall 
make the disclosures required under section 
609% of the Fair Credit Reporting Act, for 
the purpose of maximizing the comprehen- 
sibility and standardization of such disclo- 
sures, 

(3) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS,— 

(A) SECTION HEADING.—Section 610 of the 
Fair Credit Reporting Act (15 U.S.C. 1681h) is 
amended in the heading for the section by in- 
serting AND FORM” after CONDITIONS”. 

(B) TABLE OF SECTIONS.—The table of sec- 
tions at the beginning of the Fair Credit Re- 
porting Act (15 U.S.C. 1681a et seq.) is amend- 
ed in the item relating to section 610 by in- 
serting and form" after Conditions“. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 611(a) of the Fair 
Credit Reporting Act (15 U.S.C. 1681li(a)) is 
amended to read as follows: 

(a) REINVESTIGATION OF DISPUTED INFOR- 
MATION.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—If the completeness or 
accuracy of any item of information con- 
tained in any consumer's file at any 
consumer reporting agency is disputed by 
the consumer and the consumer notifies the 
agency directly of such dispute, the agency 
shall reinvestigate free of charge and record 
the current status of the disputed informa- 
tion before the end of the 30-day period be- 
ginning on the date the agency receives the 
notice of the dispute from the consumer. 

(2) PROMPT NOTICE OF DISPUTE TO FUR- 
NISHER OF INFORMATION.—Not later than 5 
business days after the date on which a 
consumer reporting agency receives notice of 
a dispute from any consumer in accordance 
with paragraph (1), the agency shall notify 
any person who provided any item of infor- 
mation in dispute at the address and in the 
manner established with the person. 

08) DETERMINATION THAT DISPUTE IS FRIVO- 
LOUS OR IRRELEVANT.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—Notwithstanding para- 
graph (1), a consumer reporting agency may 
terminate a reinvestigation of information 
disputed by a consumer under that para- 
graph if the agency determines that dispute 
by the consumer is frivolous or irrelevant, 
including by reason of a failure by a 
consumer to provide sufficient information 
to investigate the dispute. 

“(B) NOTICE OF DETERMINATION.—Not later 
than 5 business days after making any deter- 
mination in accordance with subparagraph 
(A) that a dispute is frivolous or irrelevant, 
a consumer reporting agency shall mail to 
the consumer a written notification of such 
determination (including the reasons for the 
determination), and, if authorized by the 
consumer for that purpose, by any other 
means available to the agency. 

“(4) CONSIDERATION OF CONSUMER INFORMA- 
TION.—In conducting any reinvestigation 
under paragraph (1) with respect to disputed 
information in the file of any consumer, the 
consumer reporting agency shall review and 
consider all relevant information submitted 
by the consumer in the period described in 
paragraph (1) with respect to such disputed 
information. 

*(5) DELETION OF INACCURATE OR UNVERIFI- 
ABLE INFORMATION.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—If, in the course of any 
reinvestigation under paragraph (1) of any 
information disputed by a consumer, an item 
of the information is found to be inaccurate 
or cannot be verified, the consumer report- 
ing agency shall promptly delete that item 
of information from the consumer’s file. 

„B) REQUIREMENTS RELATING TO REINSER- 
TION OF PREVIOUSLY DELETED MATERIAL.— 

“(i) CERTIFICATION OF ACCURACY OF INFOR- 
MATION.—If any information is deleted from 
a consumer’s file pursuant to subparagraph 
(A), the information may not be reinserted 
in the file after the deletion unless the per- 
son who furnishes the information certifies 
that the information is complete and accu- 
rate. 

(1) NOTICE TO CONSUMER.—If any informa- 
tion which has been deleted from a consum- 
er's file pursuant to subparagraph (A) is re- 
inserted in the file in accordance with clause 
(i), the consumer reporting agency shall, not 
later than 5 business days after such dele- 
tion, mail to the consumer written notifica- 
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tion of the reinsertion, and, if authorized by 
the consumer for that purpose, by any other 
means available to the agency. 

“(C) PROCEDURES TO PREVENT REAPPEAR- 
ANCE.—A consumer reporting agency shall 
maintain reasonable procedures designed to 
prevent the reappearance in a consumer's 
file, and in consumer reports on the 
consumer, of information that is deleted pur- 
suant to this paragraph (other than informa- 
tion that is reinserted in accordance with 
subparagraph (B)(i)). 

(6) NOTICE OF RESULTS OF REINVESTIGA- 
TION.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—A consumer reporting 
agency shall mail to the consumer written 
notification of the results of a reinvestiga- 
tion under this subsection not later than 5 
business days after the completion of the re- 
investigation, and, if authorized by the 
consumer for that purpose, by other means 
available to the agency. 

B) CONTENTS.—As part of or in addition 
to the notice under subparagraph (A), a 
consumer reporting agency shall provide toa 
consumer in writing within the 5-business- 
day period referred to in subparagraph (B)— 

“(i) a statement that the reinvestigation is 
completed; 

“(ii) a consumer report that is based upon 
the consumer’s file as that file is revised as 
a result of the reinvestigation; 

(Iii) a description or indication of any 
changes made in the consumer report as a re- 
sult of those revisions to the consumer’s file; 

“(iv) a notice to the consumer that, if re- 
quested by the consumer, a description of 
the procedure used to determine the accu- 
racy and completeness of the information 
shall be provided to the consumer by the 
agency, including the name, business ad- 
dress, and telephone number of any furnisher 
of information contacted in connection with 
such information; 

“(v) a notification that the consumer has 
the right to add a statement to the consum- 
er’s file disputing the accuracy or complete- 
ness of the information; and 

“(vi) a clear and conspicuous notification 
of the right of the consumer to request under 
subsection (d) that the consumer reporting 
agency furnish notifications under that sub- 
section. 

%) DESCRIPTION OF REINVESTIGATION PRO- 
CEDURE.—A consumer reporting agency shall 
provide to a consumer a description referred 
to in paragraph (6)(B)(iv) by not later than 15 
days after receiving a request from the 
consumer for that description.“. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 
611(d) of the Fair Credit Reporting Act (15 
U.S.C. 1681i(d)) is amended by striking The 
consumer reporting agency shall clearly” 
and all that follows through the end of the 
subsection. 

SEC. 108, AMENDMENT RELATING TO CHARGES 
FOR DISCLOSURE. 

Section 612 of the Fair Credit Reporting 
Act (15 U.S.C. 1681j) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“$612. Charges for certain disclosures 

“(a) REASONABLE CHARGES ALLOWED FOR 
CERTAIN DISCLOSURES.—Except as provided 
in subsections (b), (c), and (d), a consumer re- 
porting agency may impose a reasonable 
charge on a consumer— 

“(1) for making a disclosure to the 
consumer pursuant to section 609, which— 

“(A) shall not exceed $8, or such other 
amount as is prescribed by the Federal Trade 
Commission under subsection (e); and 

„B) shall be indicated to the consumer 
prior to making disclosure; and 

2) for furnishing a notification, state- 
ment, summary, or codification to any per- 
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son designated by the consumer pursuant to 
section 611(d), which— 

(A) shall not exceed the charge that the 
agency would impose on each designated re- 
cipient for a consumer report; and 

„(B) shall be indicated to the consumer 
prior to furnishing such information. 

b) FREE CONSUMER REPORTS.—Each 
consumer reporting agency that maintains a 
file on a consumer shall make all disclosures 
pursuant to section 609 without charge to the 
consumer— 

(I) if the consumer makes a request under 
section 609, not later than 60 days after re- 
ceipt by such consumer of a notification pur- 
suant to section 615 or of a notification from 
a debt collection agency affiliated with that 
consumer reporting agency stating that the 
consumer's credit rating may be or has been 
adversely affected; 

*(2) upon written request by the consumer, 
not more than once in any 2-year period, and 
not more than biannually thereafter; and 

“(3) upon written request by the consumer 
not later than 1 year after the consumer re- 
ceives a notification under subsection (c)(2). 

“(c) CHARGE FOR CERTAIN NOTICES PROHIB- 
ITED.—A consumer reporting agency shall 
not impose any charge for— 

(J) providing a notice required under sec- 
tion 611(a)(6); or 

*(2) notifying a person pursuant to section 
611(d) of the deletion of information which is 
found to be inaccurate or which can no 
longer be verified, if the consumer des- 
ignates that person to the agency before the 
end of the 30-day period beginning on the 
date of the notification of the consumer 
under section 611(a)(6). 

d) ADJUSTMENT OF FEE.—The Federal 
Trade Commission shall annually adjust the 
maximum amount of the fee authorized 
under subsection (a)(1)(A), to reflect changes 
in the consumer price index.“. 

SEC. 109, RELATING TO DUTIES OF 
USERS OF CONSUMER REPORTS. 

(a) DUTIES OF USERS TAKING ADVERSE AC- 
TIONS.—Section 615(a) of the Fair Credit Re- 
porting Act (15 U.S.C. 1681m(a)) is amended 
to read as follows: 

(a) DUTIES OF USERS TAKING ADVERSE AC- 
TIONS ON THE BASIS OF INFORMATION CON- 
TAINED IN CONSUMER REPORTS.—If any person 
takes any adverse action with respect to any 
consumer in connection with any trans- 
action initiated by the consumer or any em- 
ployment determination, which is based, in 
whole or in part, on any information con- 
tained in a consumer report, the person 
shall— 

(J) provide written notice of the adverse 
action to the consumer; 

2) provide the consumer 

“(A) the name, address, and telephone 
number of the consumer reporting agency 
which furnished the report to the person; and 

„B) a statement that the consumer re- 
porting agency did not make the decision to 
take the adverse action; 

“(3) provide to the consumer a written no- 
tice of the consumer’s right— 

“(A) to obtain, under section 612, a free 
copy of a consumer report on the consumer, 
from the consumer reporting agency referred 
to in paragraph (2) and from any other 
consumer reporting agency which compiles 
and maintains files on consumers on a na- 
tionwide basis; and 

„) to dispute, under section 611, with a 
consumer reporting agency the accuracy or 
completeness of any information in a 
consumer report furnished by the agency; 
and 

4) in the case of an adverse action based 
in whole or in part on a credit score or other 
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credit scoring system, 
consumer— 

“(A) notice that the credit scoring system 
was used; and 

„B) the principal reasons used to deter- 
mine that predictor, if those reasons are re- 
quired to be disclosed by the person for pur- 
poses of compliance with section 701(d)(3) of 
the Equal Credit Opportunity Act.“ 

(b) DuTIES OF USERS WHO MAKE CERTAIN 
SOLICITATIONS.—Section 615 of the Fair Cred- 
it Reporting Act (15 U.S.C. 1681m) is amend- 
ed by adding at the end the following new 
subsection: 

„d) DUTIES OF USERS WHO MAKE WRITTEN 
CREDIT SOLICITATIONS ON THE BASIS OF INFOR- 
MATION CONTAINED IN CONSUMER FILES,— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—Any person who uses a 
consumer report of any consumer in connec- 
tion with any credit transaction which is not 
initiated by the consumer and which consists 
of a firm offer of credit shall provide on or 
with any written solicitation made to the 
consumer regarding the transaction a clear 
and conspicuous statement that— 

“(A) information contained in the consum- 
er’s consumer report was used in connection 
with the transaction; 

„B) the consumer received the offer of 
credit because the consumer satisfied the 
criteria for credit worthiness under which 
the consumer was selected for the offer; 

“(C) if applicable, the credit may not be 
extended if, after the consumer responds to 
the offer, the consumer does not meet the 
original criteria used to select the consumer 
for the offer; 

% D) no new criteria for credit worthiness 
will be imposed on the consumer other than 
the original criteria used to select the 
consumer for the offer; 

“(E) the consumer has a right to prohibit 
information contained in the consumer’s file 
with any consumer reporting agency to be 
used in connection with any credit trans- 
action that is not initiated by the consumer; 
and 

“(F) the consumer may exercise the right 
referred to in subparagraph (E) by using the 
joint notification system established under 
section 604(e)(4). 

“(2) LIMITATION ON APPLICATION.—Para- 
graph (1) does not apply to the use of a 
consumer report by a person if— 

“(A) the person is affiliated by common 
ownership or by common corporate control 
with the person who procured the report; 

„B) the person who procured the report 
clearly and conspicuously disclosed to the 
consumer to whom the report relates, before 
the report is provided to the person who will 
use the report, that the report might be pro- 
vided to and used by other persons who are 
affiliated in the manner described in sub- 
paragraph (A) to the person who procured 
the report; and 

“(C) that provision and use of the report is 
consented to by the consumer in writing. 

(3) FALSE AND MISLEADING STATEMENTS.— 
No statement accompanying a credit trans- 
action that is not initiated by the consumer 
shall contain any false or misleading infor- 
mation concerning any condition or criteria 
for the extension of credit (or offer there- 
fore) to the consumer. 

**(4) MAINTAINING CRITERIA ON FILE.—A per- 
son who makes an offer of credit to a 
consumer under a credit transaction de- 
scribed in paragraph (1) shall maintain on 
file the criteria used to select the consumer 
to receive the offer, until the end of the 3- 
year period beginning on the date on which 
the offer is made to the consumer.“ 

(c) DUTIES OF USERS FOR DIRECT MARKET- 
ING TRANSACTIONS NOT INITIATED BY CONSUM- 
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ERS.—Section 615 of the Fair Credit Report- 
ing Act (15 U.S.C. 1681m) is further amended 
by adding at the end the following: 

“(e) DUTIES OF USERS FOR DIRECT MARKET- 
ING TRANSACTIONS Nor INITIATED BY CONSUM- 
ERS.—Any person who, in connection with a 
direct marketing transaction that is not ini- 
tiated by a consumer, uses information con- 
cerning the consumer that is provided by a 
consumer reporting agency shall provide to 
the consumer with each communication re- 
garding the transaction made to the 
consumer a clear and conspicuous written 
statement— 

) that information concerning the 
consumer that was provided by a consumer 
reporting agency was used in connection 
with the transaction; 

2) that the consumer has the right under 
section 604(e) to prohibit any information 
concerning the consumer from being pro- 
vided by the consumer reporting agency for 
use in connection with any direct marketing 
transaction that is not initiated by the 
consumer; 

(3) that the consumer may exercise the 
right referred to in paragraph (2) by notify- 
ing the consumer reporting agency in writ- 
ing or, in the case of a consumer reporting 
agency required to establish a toll-free tele- 
phone number pursuant to section 604(d)(4), 
by calling that number; and 

“(4) disclosing the name, address, and, in 
the case of a consumer reporting agency re- 
quired to establish a toll-free telephone 
number pursuant to section 604(d)(4), the 
toll-free telephone number at which the 
agency may be notified.“ 

SEC. 110. AMENDMENTS RELATING TO CIVIL LI- 
ABILITY. 


(a) WILLFUL FAILURE TO COMPLY.—Section 
616 of the Fair Credit Reporting Act (15 
U.S.C. 1681n) is amended to read as follows: 
“SEC. 616, CIVIL LIABILITY FOR WILLFUL NON- 

COMPLIANCE, 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Any person who will- 
fully fails to comply with any requirement 
imposed under this title with respect to any 
consumer is liable to that consumer in an 
amount prescribed under subsection (c). 

„b) EXCEPTION.—A person has no liability 
to a consumer under this section for a viola- 
tion of section 622(a)(1). 

“(c) DAMAGES.—Liability for a willful fail- 
ure to comply described in subsection (a) 
shall be in an amount equal to the sum of— 

(J) any actual damages sustained by the 
consumer as a result of the failure; 

*(2) an amount not less than $300 nor 
greater than $1,000; 

3) such punitive damages as the court 
may allow; and 

4) in the case of any successful action to 
enforce any liability under this section— 

) the costs of the action; and 

B) reasonable attorney’s fees, as deter- 
mined by the court.“ 

(b) NEGLIGENT FAILURE To COMPLY.—Sec- 
tion 617 of the Fair Credit Reporting Act (15 
U.S.C. 16810) is amended to read as follows: 
“SEC. 617. CIVIL LIABILITY FOR NEGLIGENT NON- 

COMPLIANCE. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Any person who is neg- 
ligent in failing to comply with any require- 
ment of this title with respect to a consumer 
shall be Hable to that consumer in an 
amount prescribed in subsection (c). 

b) EXCEPTION.—A person has no liability 
to a consumer under this section for a viola- 
tion of section 622(a)(1). 

“(c) DAMAGES.—Liability for a negligent 
failure to comply described in subsection (a) 
shall be in an amount equal to the sum of— 

(1) any actual damage sustained by a 
consumer as a result of the failure; 
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2) in the case of any successful action to 
enforce liability under this section— 

(A) the costs of the action; and 

„B) reasonable attorney’s fees, as deter- 
mined by the court.“ 


SEC. 111. AMENDMENTS RELATING TO RESPON- 
SIBILITIES OF PERSONS WHO FUR- 
NISH INFORMATION TO CONSUMER 
REPORTING AGENCIES. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—The Fair Credit Report- 
ing Act (15 U.S.C. 1681 et seq.) is amended by 
redesignating section 622 as section 623 and 
inserting after section 621 the following new 
section: 

“SEC. 622. RESPONSIBILITIES OF FURNISHERS OF 
INFORMATION TO CONSUMER RE- 
PORTING AGENCIES. 


(a) DUTY OF FURNISHERS OF INFORMATION 
TO PROVIDE COMPLETE AND ACCURATE INFOR- 
MATION.— 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—A person shall not fur- 
nish any information to any consumer re- 
porting agency if the person knows or should 
know the information is incomplete or inac- 
curate. 

2) DUTY TO CORRECT AND UPDATE INFOR- 
MATION.—A person who 

*(A) in the ordinary course of business, 
regularly and on a routine basis furnishes in- 
formation to 1 or more consumer reporting 
agencies about their own transactions or ex- 
periences with a consumer; and 

"(B) furnishes information to a consumer 
reporting agency, that the person determines 
is not complete or accurate; 
shall promptly notify the consumer report- 
ing agency of that determination and pro- 
vide to the agency any corrections to that 
information, or any additional information, 
that is necessary to make the information 
provided by the person to the agency com- 
plete and accurate, 

03) DUTY TO PROVIDE NOTICE OF CONTINUING 
DISPUTE.—If the completeness or accuracy of 
any information furnished by any person to 
any consumer reporting agency continues to 
be disputed to such person, the person may 
not furnish the information to any consumer 
reporting agency without notice that such 
information is disputed by the consumer. 

%) DUTY TO PROVIDE NOTICE OF CLOSED AC- 
COUNTS.—A person who regularly furnishes 
information to a consumer reporting agency 
regarding a consumer who has a credit ac- 
count with that person shall notify the agen- 
cy of the closure of that account by the 
consumer in information regularly furnished 
for the period in which the account is closed. 

“(5) DUTY TO PROVIDE NOTICE OF DELIN- 
QUENCY OF ACCOUNTS.—A person who fur- 
nishes information to a consumer reporting 
agency regarding a delinquent account being 
placed for collection, charged to profit or 
loss, or subjected to any similar action shall 
notify the agency of the commencement of 
the delinquency immediately preceding that 
action, by not later than 90 days after the 
date of that commencement. 

“(b) NOTICE TO CONSUMERS OF INFORMATION 
FURNISHED TO CONSUMER REPORTING AGEN- 
CIES.— 

“(1) NOTICE REQUIRED.—A person who in 
the ordinary course of business regularly and 
on a routine basis furnishes information 
about that person’s transactions or experi- 
ences with any consumer to any consumer 
reporting agency, shall give notice of that 
fact in writing to the consumer before first 
providing any information about the 
consumer to any consumer reporting agency. 

(2) CONTENTS OF NOTICE.—Written notice 
provided to a consumer by a person pursuant 
to paragraph (1) shall contain 
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Aa brief description of the type of infor- 
mation which may be furnished regularly to 
any consumer reporting agency; and 

B) a brief description of the frequency 
with which or the circumstances under 
which information is furnished to any 
consumer reporting agency. 

(3) NOTICE BY CERTAIN PERSONS.—A person 
who furnishes information about consumers 
who have written checks with insufficient 
funds may give notice for purposes of para- 
graph (1) by posting the notice in a conspicu- 
ous manner at each location where checks 
are accepted by the person. 

(o) DUTIES OF FURNISHERS OF INFORMATION 
UPON NOTICE OF DISPUTE.—Upon receiving 
notice pursuant to section 611(a)(2) of a dis- 
pute with regard to the completeness or ac- 
curacy of any information provided by a per- 
son to a consumer reporting agency, the per- 
son shall— 

(I) complete an investigation with respect 
to the disputed information and report to 
the consumer reporting agency the results of 
that investigation before the end of the 30- 
day period beginning on the date the agency 
receives notices of a dispute from the 
consumer in accordance with section 
611(a)(1); and 

“(2) review relevant information submitted 
to the consumer reporting agency by the 
consumer in accordance with section 
611(a)(4). 

„d) LIMITATIONS.— 

“(1) CIVIL LIABILITY.—Sections 616 and 617 
shall not apply to any failure to comply with 
subsection (a). 

%) ENFORCEMENT.—Subsection (a) shall be 
enforced exclusively under section 621 by the 
agencies identified in that section. 

“(3) INJUNCTIVE RELIEF.—In an action al- 
leging a violation of subsection (a)(1), the 
court shall have jurisdiction to enjoin the 
violation only where the action is brought 
by the Federal Trade Commission or the at- 
torney general of a State.“ 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections for title VI of the Consumer Credit 
Protection Act is amended by redesignating 
the item relating to section as section 
and inserting after the item relating to sec- 
tion 621 the following new item: 

“622. Responsibilities of furnishers of infor- 
mation to consumer reporting 
agencies.”’. 

SEC. 112, PREEMPTION OF CERTAIN STATE LAWS. 

Section 623 of the Fair Credit Reporting 
Act (15 U.S.C. 1681t) (as redesignated by sec- 
tion 111) is amended— 

(1) by striking This title“ and inserting 
the following: (a) IN GENERAL.—This title’’; 
and 

(2) by adding at the end the following: 

“(b) PREEMPTION OF CERTAIN STATE 
LAWS.—Notwithstanding subsection (a), the 
provisions of sections 603, 604, 607, 611, 615, 
and shall preempt any provisions of State 
law pertaining to substantially the same 
matters as are addressed in those sections.“ 
SEC. 113. STATE ACTION TO ENFORCE ACT. 

Section 621 of the Fair Credit Reporting 
Act (15 U.S.C. 1681s) is amended by adding at 
the end the following new subsection: 

d) STATE ACTION TO ENFORCE AcT.—If 
any person violates any requirement im- 
posed under this title, the chief law enforce- 
ment officer of the State in which such vio- 
lation occurred (or an official or agency des- 
ignated by that State) may bring an action— 

(I) to restrain such violation; 

2) to recover amounts for which such per- 
son is liable under this title to each person 
on whose behalf the action is brought; 

(3) to seek such remedies as are allowed 
under the law of such State; or 
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) to collect a civil penalty of not more 
than $1,000 for each such violation.“ 
SEC. 114. ADMINISTRATIVE ENFORCEMENT. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 621(a) of the Fair 
Credit Reporting Act (15 U.S.C. 1681s(a)) is 
amended in the second sentence— 

(1) by striking Act and shall be subject to 
enforcement by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion under section 5(b) thereof with respect 
to any consumer reporting agency or person 
subject to enforcement by the Federal Trade 
Commission pursuant to this subsection, ir- 
respective“ and inserting Act. All functions 
and powers of the Federal Trade Commission 
under the Federal Trade Commission Act 
shall be available to the Commission to en- 
force compliance with this title by any per- 
son subject to enforcement by the Federal 
Trade Commission pursuant to this sub- 
section, irrespective”; and 

(2) by inserting before the period “, includ- 
ing the power to enforce the provisions of 
this title in the same manner as if the viola- 
tion had been a violation of any Federal 
Trade Commission trade regulation rule“. 

(b) FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD INTERPRETIVE 
AUTHORITY.—Section 621 of the Fair Credit 
Reporting Act (15 U.S.C. 1681s) is amended by 
adding at the end the following new sub- 
section: 

(e) INTERPRETIVE AUTHORITY.—The Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
may issue an interpretation of any provision 
of this title as it may apply to any person 
identified in paragraph (1), (2), or (3) of sub- 
section (b), and the holding companies and 
affiliates of such person, in consultation 
with the Federal agencies identified in para- 
graph (1), (2), or (3) of subsection (b).“. 

SEC. 115. ESTABLISHMENT OF TOLL-FREE TELE- 
PHONE NUMBER. 


Each consumer reporting agency which 
compiles and maintains consumer reports on 
a nationwide basis shall establish (and there- 
after maintain) a toll-free telephone number 
pursuant to section 609(cX1XB) of the Fair 
Credit Reporting Act, as amended by section 
106(d), not later than 1 year after the date of 
enactment of this Act. 

SEC, 116, ACTION BY FTC. 

The Federal Trade Commission shall pre- 
scribe all matters required by this title (in- 
cluding the amendments made by this title) 
to be prescribed by that Commission, not 
later than 270 days after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. 

SEC. 117. EFFECTIVE DATES, 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
subsection (b), the amendments made by this 
title shall become effective 1 year after the 
date of enactment of this Act. 

(b) EXCEPTIONS.—Subsection (a) shall not 
apply to any requirement that the Federal 
Trade Commission prescribe any matter 
under the amendments made by this title. 

TITLE U—CREDTT REPAIR 
ORGANIZATIONS 


SEC. 201. REGULATION OF CREDIT REPAIR ORGA- 
NIZATIONS. 


Title IV of the Consumer Credit Protection 
Act is amended to read as follows: 


“TITLE IV—CREDIT REPAIR 

ORGANIZATIONS 

“Sec. 

“401. Short title. 

“402. Findings and purposes. 

403. Definitions. 

“404. Prohibited practices by credit repair 
organizations. 

“405. Disclosures. 

406. Credit repair organizations contracts. 

407. Right to cancel contract. 

408. Noncompliance with this title. 
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409. Civil liability. 

410. Administrative enforcement. 
“411. Relation to State law. 

“SEC. 401. SHORT TITLE. 

“This title may be cited as the ‘Credit Re- 
pair Organizations Act’. 

“SEC. 402. FINDINGS AND PURPOSES. 

(a) FINDINGS.—The Congress makes the 
following findings: 

“(1) Consumers have a vital interest in es- 
tablishing and maintaining their credit wor- 
thiness and credit standing in order to ob- 
tain and use credit. As a result, consumers 
who have experienced credit problems may 
seek assistance from credit repair organiza- 
tions which offer to improve the credit 
standing of such consumers. 

2) Certain advertising and business prac- 
tices of some companies engaged in the busi- 
ness of credit repair services have worked a 
financial hardship upon consumers, particu- 
larly those of limited economic means and 
who are inexperienced in credit matters. 

“(b) PURPOSES.—The purposes of this title 
are as follows: 

“(1) To ensure that prospective buyers of 
the services of credit repair organizations 
are provided with the information necessary 
to make an informed decision regarding the 
purchase of such services. 

“(2) To protect the public from unfair or 
deceptive advertising and business practices 
by credit repair organizations. 
“SEC, 403. DEFINITIONS, 

“For purposes of this title: 

1) CONSUMER.—The term 
means an individual. 

% CONSUMER CREDIT TRANSACTION.—The 
term ‘consumer credit transaction’ means 
any transaction in which credit is offered or 
extended to an individual for personal, fam- 
ily, or household purposes. 

3) CREDIT REPAIR ORGANIZATION.—The 
term ‘credit repair organization’— 

„(A) means any person who uses any in- 
strumentality of interstate commerce or the 
mails to sell, provide, or perform (or rep- 
resent that such person can or will sell, pro- 
vide, or perform) any service, in return for 
the payment of money or other valuable con- 
sideration, for the express or implied purpose 
of— 

) improving any consumer's credit 
record, credit history, or credit rating; 

“(ii) removing adverse credit information 
that is accurate and not obsolete from the 
consumer’s record, history, or rating; 

(Ii) altering the consumer’s identifica- 
tion to prevent the display of the consumer's 
credit record, history, or rating for the pur- 
pose of concealing adverse credit informa- 
tion that is accurate and not obsolete; and 

(iv) providing advice or assistance to any 
consumer with regard to any activity or 
service described in clause (i), (ii), or (iii); 
and 

) does not include 

“(i) any nonprofit organization which is 
exempt from taxation under section 501(c)(3) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1986; or 

(i) any attorney-at-law who is a member 
of the bar of the highest court of any State 
or otherwise licensed under the laws of any 
State, with respect to services rendered 
which are within the scope of regulations ap- 
plicable to members of such bar or such li- 
censees. 

““4) CREDIT.—The term ‘credit’ has the 
meaning given to such term in section 103(e) 
of this Act. 

SEC. 404. PROHIBITED PRACTICES BY CREDIT 
. REPAIR ORGANIZATIONS, 

No credit repair organization, and no offi- 

cer, employee, agent, or other person partici- 


‘consumer’ 
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pating in the conduct of the affairs of any 
credit repair organization, may— 

() charge or receive any money or other 
valuable consideration for the performance 
of any service which the credit repair organi- 
zation has agreed to perform for any 
consumer before such service is fully per- 
formed; 

2) make any statement, or counsel or ad- 
vise any consumer to make any statement, 
which is untrue or misleading (or which, 
upon the exercise of reasonable care, should 
be known by the credit repair organization, 
officer, employee, agent, or other person to 
be untrue or misleading) with respect to any 
consumer’s credit worthiness, credit stand- 
ing, or credit capacity to— 

) any consumer reporting agency (as 
defined in section 603(f) of this Act); or 

(B) any person 

„who has extended credit to the 
consumer; or 

(ii) to whom the consumer has applied or 
is applying for an extension of credit; 

(3) make any statement, or counsel or ad- 
vise any consumer to make any statement, 
the intended effect of which is to alter the 
consumer's identification to prevent the dis- 
play of the consumer’s credit record, history, 
or rating for the purpose of concealing ad- 
verse credit information that is accurate and 
not obsolete to— 

“(A) any consumer reporting agency; 

(B) any person 

“(i) who has extended credit to the 
consumer; or 

(Ii) to whom the consumer has applied or 
is applying for an extension of credit; 

(4) make or use any untrue or misleading 
representation of the services of the credit 
repair organization; or 

5) engage, directly or indirectly, in any 
act, practice, or course of business that con- 
stitutes or results in the commission of, or 
an attempt to commit, a fraud or deception 
on any person in connection with the offer or 
sale of the services of the credit repair orga- 
nization. 

“SEC, 405. DISCLOSURES. 

“(a) DISCLOSURE REQUIRED.—Before any 
contract or agreement between a consumer 
and a credit repair organization is executed, 
the credit repair organization shall provide 
the consumer with the following written 
statement: 

Consumer Credit File Rights Under State 
and Federal Law 

Mou have a right to dispute inaccurate 
information in your credit report by contact- 
ing the credit bureau directly. However, nei- 
ther you nor any eredit repair“ company or 
credit repair organization has the right to 
have accurate, current, and verifiable infor- 
mation removed from your credit report. The 
credit bureau must remove accurate, nega- 
tive information from your report only if it 
is over 7 years old. Bankruptcy information 
can be reported for 10 years. 

“You have a right to obtain a copy of 
your credit report from a credit bureau. You 
may be charged a reasonable fee. There is no 
fee, however, if you have been turned down 
for credit, employment, insurance, or a rent- 
al dwelling because of information in your 
credit report within the preceding 60 days. 
The credit bureau must provide someone to 
help you interpret the information in your 
credit file. A credit report is available annu- 
ally at no charge. 

ou have a right to sue a credit repair 
company that violates the Credit Repair Or- 
ganization Act. This law prohibits deceptive 
practices by credit repair companies. 

ou have the right to cancel your con- 
tract with any credit repair organization for 
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any reason within 3 days from the date you 
signed it. 

Credit bureaus are required to follow 
reasonable procedures to ensure that credi- 
tors report information accurately. However, 
mistakes may occur. 

“You may, on your own, notify a credit 
bureau in writing that you dispute the accu- 
racy of information in your credit file. The 
credit bureau must then reinvestigate and 
modify or remove inaccurate information. 
The credit bureau may not charge any fee for 
this service. Any pertinent information and 
copies of all documents you have concerning 
an error should be given to the credit bu- 
reau. 

If reinvestigation does not resolve the 
dispute to your satisfaction, you may send a 
brief statement to the credit bureau, to be 
kept in your file, explaining why you think 
the record is inaccurate. The credit bureau 
must include your statement about disputed 
information with any report it issues about 
you. 

The Federal Trade Commission regulates 
credit bureaus and credit repair organiza- 
tions. For more information contact: 

The Division of Credit Practices 
Federal Trade Commission 
Washington, D.C. 20580.“ 

(b) SEPARATE STATEMENT REQUIREMENT.— 
The written statement required under this 
section shall be provided as a document 
which is separate from any written contract 
or other agreement between the credit repair 
organization and the consumer or any other 
written material provided to the consumer. 

(e) RETENTION OF COMPLIANCE RECORDS.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—The credit repair organi- 
zation shall maintain a copy of the state- 
ment signed by the consumer acknowledging 
receipt of the statement. 

“*(2) MAINTENANCE FOR 2 YEARS.—The copy 
of any consumer's statement shall be main- 
tained in the organization's files for 2 years 
after the date on which the statement is pro- 
vided to the consumer. 

“SEC. 406, CREDIT REPAIR ORGANIZATIONS CON- 
TRACTS. 


(a) WRITTEN CONTRACTS REQUIRED.—A 
credit repair organization may not provide 
services for any consumer unless a written 
and dated contract (for the purchase of such 
services) which meets the requirements of 
subsection (b) has been signed by the 
consumer. 

“(b) TERMS AND CONDITIONS OF CONTRACT.— 
No contract referred to in subsection (a) 
meets the requirements of this subsection 
unless such contract includes the following 
information (in writing): 

(1) The terms and conditions of payment, 
including the total amount of all payments 
to be made by the consumer to the credit re- 
pair organization or to any other person. 

2) A full and detailed description of the 
services to be performed by the credit repair 
organization for the consumer, including— 

„() all guarantees and all promises of full 
or partial refunds; and 

8) an estimate of 

““i) the date by which the performance of 
the services (to be performed by the credit 
repair organization or any other person) will 
be complete; or 

(Ii) the length of the period necessary to 
perform such services. 

3) The credit repair organization's name 
and principal business address. 

(4) A conspicuous statement in bold face 
type, in immediate proximity to the space 
reserved for the consumer’s signature on the 
contract, which reads as follows: ‘You may 
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cancel this contract without penalty or obli- 
gation at any time before midnight of the 
third day after the date on which you signed 
the contract. See the attached notice of can- 
cellation form for an explanation of this 
right.“. 

“SEC. 407. RIGHT TO CANCEL CONTRACT. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Any consumer may can- 
cel any contract with any credit repair orga- 
nization without penalty or obligation by 
notifying the credit repair organization of 
the consumer’s intention to do so at any 
time before midnight of the third business 
day which begins on the date on which the 
contract or agreement between the consumer 
and the credit repair organization is exe- 
cuted or would, but for this subsection, be- 
come enforceable against the parties. 

„b) CANCELLATION FORM AND OTHER INFOR- 
MATION.—Each contract shall be accom- 
panied by a form, in duplicate, which has the 
heading ‘Notice of Cancellation’ and con- 
tains in bold face type the following state- 
ment: 

Mou may cancel this contract, without 
any penalty or obligation, at any time before 
midnight of the third day which begins after 
the date the contract is signed by you. 

A you cancel, any payment you made 
under this contract will be returned before 
the end of the 10-day period beginning on the 
date the seller receives your cancellation no- 
tice. 

To cancel this contract, mail or deliver a 
signed, dated copy of this cancellation no- 
tice, or any other written notice to [ name of 
credit repair organization ] at [ address of cred- 
it repair organization ] before midnight on 
[ date } 

I hereby cancel this transaction, 

[ date ] 

[ purchaser's signature J.“. 

“(c) CONSUMER COPY OF CONTRACT RE- 
QUIRED.—Any consumer who enters into any 
contract with any credit repair organization 
shall be given, by the organization— 

() a copy of the completed contract and 
the disclosure statement required under sec- 
tion 405; and 

(2) a copy of any other document the 
credit repair organization requires the 
consumer to sign, 
at the time the contract or the other docu- 
ment is signed. 

“SEC. 408. NONCOMPLIANCE WITH THIS TITLE. 

„(a) CONSUMER WAIVERS INVALID.—Any 
waiver by any consumer of any protection 
provided by or any right of the consumer 
under this title— 

(1) shall be treated as void; and 

2) may not be enforced by any Federal or 
State court or any other person. 

b) ATTEMPT TO OBTAIN WAIVER.—Any at- 
tempt by any credit repair organization to 
obtain a waiver from any consumer of any 
protection provided by or any right of the 
consumer under this title shall be treated as 
a violation of this title. 

o CONTRACTS NOT IN COMPLIANCE.—Any 
contract for services which does not comply 
with the applicable provisions of this title— 

(1) shall be treated as void; and 

02) may not be enforced by any Federal or 
State court or any other person. 

“SEC. 409. CIVIL LIABILITY. 

“(a) LIABILITY ESTABLISHED.—Any credit 
repair organization which fails to comply 
with any provision of this title with respect 
to any person shall be liable to such person 
in an amount equal to the sum of the 
amounts determined under each of the fol- 
lowing paragraphs: 

“(1) ACTUAL DAMAGES.—The greater of 
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(A) the amount of any actual damage sus- 
tained by such person as a result of such fail- 
ure; or 

B) any amount paid by the person to the 
credit repair organization. 

(2) PUNITIVE DAMAGES,— 

(A) INDIVIDUAL ACTIONS.—In the case of 
any action by an individual, such additional 
amount as the court may allow. 

„B) CLASS ACTIONS.—In the case of a class 
action, the sum of— 

(i) the aggregate of the amount which the 
court may allow for each named plaintiff; 
and 

“(ii) the aggregate of the amount which 
the court may allow for each other class 
member, without regard to any minimum in- 
dividual recovery. 

“(3) ATTORNEYS’ FEES.—In the case of any 
successful action to enforce any liability 
under paragraph (1) or (2), the costs of the 
action, together with reasonable attorneys’ 
fees. 

“(b) FACTORS TO BE CONSIDERED IN AWARD- 
ING PUNITIVE DAMAGES.—In determining the 
amount of any liability of any credit repair 
organization under subsection (a)(2), the 
court shall consider, among other relevant 
factors— 

(J) the frequency and persistence of non- 
compliance by the credit repair organiza- 
tion; 

2) the nature of the noncompliance; 

(3) the extent to which such noncompli- 
ance was intentional; and 

(4) in the case of any class action, the 
number of consumers adversely affected. 

“(¢) JURISDICTION.—Any action under this 
section may be brought in any United States 
district court, or in any other court of com- 
petent jurisdiction, before the later of— 

“(1) the end of the 2-year period beginning 
on the date of the occurrence of the violation 
involved; or 

(2) in any case in which any credit repair 
organization has materially and willfully 
misrepresented any information which— 

“(A) the credit repair organization is re- 
quired, by any provision of this title, to dis- 
close to any consumer; and 

„(B) is material to the establishment of 
the credit repair organization's lability to 
the consumer under this section, 


the end of the 2-year period beginning on the 
date of the discovery by the consumer of the 
misrepresentation. 

“SEC. 410. ADMINISTRATIVE ENFORCEMENT. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Compliance with the re- 
quirements imposed under this title with re- 
spect to credit repair organizations shall be 
enforced under the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act by the Federal Trade Commission. 

“(b) VIOLATIONS OF THIS TITLE TREATED AS 
VIOLATIONS OF FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
AcT.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—For the purpose of the 
exercise by the Federal Trade Commission of 
the Commission’s functions and powers 
under the Federal Trade Commission Act, 
any violation of any requirement or prohibi- 
tion imposed under this title with respect to 
credit repair organizations shall constitute 
an unfair or deceptive act or practice in 
commerce in violation of section 5(a) of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act. 

(2) ENFORCEMENT AUTHORITY UNDER OTHER 
LAW.—AIl functions and powers of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission under the Federal 
Trade Commission Act shall be available to 
the Commission to enforce compliance with 
this title by any person subject to enforce- 
ment by the Federal Trade Commission pur- 
suant to this subsection, including the power 
to enforce the provisions of this title in the 
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same manner as if the violation had been a 
violation of any Federal Trade Commission 
trade regulation rule, without regard to 
whether the credit repair organization— 

“(A) is engaged in commerce; or 

B) meets any other jurisdictional tests in 
the Federal Trade Commission Act. 

(o) STATE ENFORCEMENT OF TITLE.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The attorney general of 
any State, or an official or agency des- 
ignated under the law of any State, may en- 
force the provisions of this title in Federal 
or State court. 

“(2) CIVIL ENFORCEMENT ACTIONS.—Any 
State may bring a civil action in any Federal 
or State court to enjoin any violation of this 
title and recover damages under this title for 
consumers who reside in such State.“ 


By Mr. BRADLEY: 

S. 2777. A bill to finance an edu- 
cational exchange program with the 
independent states of the former Soviet 
Union and the Baltic States, to author- 
ize the admission to the United States 
of certain scientists of the former So- 
viet Union and Baltic States as em- 
ployment-based immigrants under the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

FREEDOM EXCHANGE ACT 

è Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I rise 
to introduce the Freedom Exchange 
Act. Joining me to sponsor this legisla- 
tion is my colleague, Mr. KERREY, from 
Nebraska. The bill is also being intro- 
duced in the other body by Congress- 
man LEACH of Iowa. 

Mr. President, this legislation will 
provide for the creation of massive ex- 
change programs with the former So- 
viet Union and the Baltics. The legisla- 
tion will also provide for an increase in 
immigrant visas available to scientists 
and others involved in the production 
of nuclear weapons. We hope these pro- 
grams will become components of any 
assistance package the U.S. Govern- 
ment provides to the region. 

The purpose of these educational ex- 
changes is to bring young people from 
the region to the United States so that 
they might experience firsthand how a 
free market democracy functions. Per- 
son-to-person contact—not dollars 
will create the bonds that will con- 
struct an era of mutual respect to re- 
place the cold war era of mutual sus- 
picion. On a long-term basis, it’s not 
food or supplies they need, but a vision. 
A vision of what their new societies 
could look like. A vision of what their 
societies should look like. And by ac- 
cepting students into their homes and 
lives, Americans can help to provide 
this. This program calls for a personal 
involvement that other aid programs 
do not demand of Americans. Instead of 
shipping over a plane full of advisers, 
we will bring in a plane full of talented 
youth. They will come into our com- 
munities to live, to study, to work. We 
believe this is what the situation de- 
mands. 

The dramatic changes we have all 
witnessed in the world in recent years 
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should prompt us to reflect on our own 
Nation’s task in years ahead: How can 
we adapt to the altered world? 

Mr. President, I believe that recent 
events will lead to a redefinition of our 
superpower role. We will continue to 
exercise a leadership role, but in a new 
form. In a multipolar, multicultural 
world, we must lead by example. We 
should be able to lead the world by our 
example of a pluralist nation that is a 
free and democratic society—a nation 
striving to accommodate ethnic and re- 
ligious minorities, a nation of eco- 
nomic opportunity. We recognize our 
problems, and that, too, we can show 
others is a key element of a democratic 
society. 

But in order to lead by example, we 
should give the youth of these former 
Communist republics the chance to see 
for themselves what a free market de- 
mocracy means and how our institu- 
tions work. By doing so, we can provide 
the type of aid they most need. The 
needs of the states of the former Soviet 
Union and the Baltics are many. They 
need skill building and institution 
building so that they can begin he 
process of nation building. All of this 
will require increased understanding of 
democratic principles. 

We must move swiftly. The people of 
the newly independent states must be 
brought out of their isolation now. We 
must make up for 40 years of barriers 
between our citizens and theirs. We 
cannot afford to be complacent. A slow 
response risks retrenchment of eco- 
nomic and democratic reforms. It also 
risks the growth of new versions of au- 
thoritarian rule. 

We want to see large numbers of peo- 
ple coming into our high schools, com- 
munity colleges, universities or busi- 
nesses as early as January 1993. Over 
the course of the program’s 5-year du- 
ration, hundreds of thousands of stu- 
dents and young managers should come 
over at a minimal cost and significant 
benefit to the American taxpayer. 

There are five components to this 
program: First, there will be a high 
school student exchange; second, an 
undergraduate student exchange; third, 
a graduate student exchange; fourth, a 
sister university program; and fifth, a 
small business exchange. 

The key component is high school ex- 
changes. We need to reach the youth of 
these new states early in their develop- 
ment, When this program is fully im- 
plemented, 50,000 high school kids will 
come to America each year. They will 
live with families, attend schools, and 
return to their own homes having 
learned about our institutions, skills, 
and values. They will have acquired a 
better appreciation of how they—the 
future leaders—can create their own 
institutions. 

The undergraduate and university ex- 
changes would be on a smaller but still 
significant scale. The goals are about 
10,000 college students and 1,000 grad- 
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uate students coming over to study 
each year. 

The sister university program would 
create links between our universities, 
colleges, and community colleges, and 
their institutions of higher learning. 

The small business exchange would 
provide a means for young managers to 
work with small businesses in the 
United States and experience first hand 
what it means to be an entrepreneur. 
We would like to see them spread to 
each of our 435 congressional districts, 
with local community groups helping 
to sponsor the trainees. 

Cultural exchanges benefit both 
sides. Not only would we be assuring 
peaceful ties between these nations and 
ours, we can also learn much. Ameri- 
cans can learn from having foreign stu- 
dents in their homes and classrooms. 
Americans studying in Kiev, St. Pe- 
tersburg, Vilnius, and Alma-Alta will 
return with a better understanding of 
the people of these new republics; they 
will also have the unique privilege of 
witnessing first hand the new frontiers 
of democratic capitalism. 

United States businesses serving as 
sponsors to young managers from the 
former Soviet Union will be establish- 
ing future business contacts in a mar- 
ket that includes 300 million potential 
new consumers. Their ability to get in- 
volved in the new states depends to a 
certain extent on their knowledge of 
local conditions, opportunities and 
their ability to work with people who 
are already familiar with Western busi- 
ness practices. 

The Iron Curtain between our soci- 
eties has parted, Mr. President, but 
contact between our people and the 
people of the former Soviet Union re- 
mains woefully limited. In the 1990-91 
school year, the total number of under- 
graduate and graduate students from 
the former Soviet Union was 1,210. 
China had almost 40,000 for the same 
period. Even Switzerland had more stu- 
dents at American universities than 
did the former Soviet Union. There are 
over 5 million college and graduate 
level students in the former Soviet 
Union. We should see thousands more 
over here. 

This legislation will also provide the 
means for larger numbers of highly 
skilled Russian scientists and others to 
immigrate to the United States. Faced 
with hardships in the Soviet Union, 
scientists with valuable skills, particu- 
larly those knowledgeable in the pro- 
duction of nuclear weapons, might con- 
sider aiding countries such as Libya in 
developing nuclear weapon capability. 
Instead, we can provide opportunities 
for these talented people to benefit 
America by enhancing American com- 
petitiveness through their own special 
expertise. 

Mr. President, these exchange pro- 
grams are cost-effective. For far less 
than the cost of one Stealth bomber, 
we can bring over 70,000 students here 
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in any given year. Also, public funds 
alone will not support this program; 
private assistance is also envisioned. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a summary of the bill be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

BILL SUMMARY—FREEDOM EXCHANGE ACT 

This bill would provide for the creation of 
massive exchange programs with the former 
Soviet Union and the Baltics. The purpose is 
to bring young people of the region to the 
United States so that they might experience 
first-hand how a free market democracy 
functions. The legislation would also in- 
crease the number of immigrant visas avail- 
able to scientists and others knowlegeable in 
the production of nuclear weapons in the 
former Soviet Union. 

There are five different exchange programs 
envisioned: high school, undergraduate and 
graduate student exchanges; a sister univer- 
sity program and a small business exchange. 

In the first fiscal year, the program would 
provide the means for bringing over to the 
United States 5,000 high school students, 
2,000 college students, 300 graduate students, 
and 2,000 managers to work in small busi- 
nesses throughout the United States. The 
managers would spend 6 months interning in 
U.S. businesses. The training will enhance 
their ability to participate in economic re- 
structuring on their return to the independ- 
ent states. 

The numbers would increase during the 
course of the program. By the fifth year, par- 
ticipants would include 50,000 high school 
students, 10,000 college students, 1,000 grad- 
uate students, and 10,000 managers. Grants 
to sister university programs would be avail- 
able to 50 university pairings by the fifth 


year. 

In the total 5 years, there would be over a 
quarter of a million students moving on this 
exchange program. This would include 177,000 
high school students, 37,000 college students, 
3,900 graduate students and 38,000 on a small 
business exchange program. 

Funding would be provided in the first year 
through USIA. Private voluntary agencies 
involved in international youth or citizen ex- 
change programs would be eligible to apply 
for grants. By the second year, the program 
would be run by a newly encorporated pri- 
vate not-for-profit organization. The ex- 
change programs would sunset after 5 years. 

The program would make available $150 
million in grants during the first fiscal year 
and $335 million the second year. By the fifth 
year, a total of $475 million would be granted 
to nonprofits for the purposes of these ex- 
change programs. 

Public support would be supplemented by 
private funding. Colleges and universities, 
receiving students would be expected to sup- 
plement public resources, wherever possible. 
Small businesses or local communities re- 
ceiving managers would be resposible for 
housing and medical insurance. In addition, 
the newly encorporated foundation would be 
able to raise funding from private donors.e 


By Mr. JEFFORDS (for himself, 

Mr. LEAHY, and Mr, MOYNIHAN): 

S. 2778. A bill to require the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to conduct a 
study to assess the suitability and fea- 
sibility of establishing a heritage cor- 
ridor composed of certain sites located 
in the Upper Hudson River Valley, in 
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the Champlain Valley, and in the area 

around Lake George, and for other pur- 

poses; to the Committee on Energy and 

Natural Resources. 

CHAMPLAIN VALLEY HERITAGE CORRIDOR STUDY 
ACT 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, the 
land I come from is an ancient one 
with a history that goes back far be- 
fore things were written down. And as 
written history emerged, it recorded 
such storied names as Fort William 
Henry, Ticonderoga, Saratoga, 
Bennington, Crown Point, Hubbardton. 
They are places where European na- 
tions battled for a continent, where 
America won its independence, and 
then defended it in the War of 1812. 
People such as George Washington, 
Ethan Allen, Anthony Wayne, John 
Stark, Benjamin Franklin, Robert Rog- 
ers have walked there. 

The corridor that holds the upper 
Hudson River, Lake George, Lake 
Champlain, and the Richelieu River 
holds scores of places important to the 
history of this Nation, of the continent 
and of the world. And the people along 
that corridor have long cared for their 
historic sites. Much has been preserved 
from the decisive battlefield of Sara- 
toga, to the stone ramparts of Ticon- 
deroga, to the towering earthworks at 
Crown Point to the rude foundations of 
huts at Mount Independence where 
American soldiers shivered and died 
through a winter worse than. Valley 
Forge. 

Yet much of the history of this area 
goes unappreciated for the simple fact 
that it is impossible, save for a few his- 
torians who have devoted lives to 
study, for the layman to understand 
the history of the upper Hudson, Lake 
George, Champlain, Richelieu Corridor. 

I am happy to join with Senator 
LEAHY of my State, and Senator Moy- 
NIHAN of the great State of New York, 
in introducing today the bill which will 
be entitled the Champlain Valley Her- 
itage Corridor Study Act, directing the 
Park Service to undertake a study of 
this corridor. The historic sites there 
need to be studied, to be inventoried, 
assessed. Then down the road it is my 
hope that we might move forward to 
make the historic sites of this corridor 
more accessible, more understandable, 
to the people of this nation and of the 
world. 

I have in mind a new Park Service 
concept, an historic corridor. It would 
not require land taking and the cre- 
ation of great new facilities, but would 
be developed around the more than 
8,000 acres of historic land I have dis- 
covered that are already protected in 
private, State, and Federal ownership 
along the corridor. But that is a step 
that would be taken only after a study. 

My bill asks that the study be done 
in a year and in cooperation with the 
Canadian and Quebec Province govern- 
ments for the historic corridor crosses 
and international border and runs 
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north to Montreal and beyond. Mon- 
treal, Fort Chambly, even Quebec 
City’s Plains of Abraham are as much 
a part of this area’s history as Valcour 
Island, Arnold’s Bay, Bennington. 

Last summer I invited Edwin Bearss, 
the chief historian of the National 
Park Service, to inspect Mount Inde- 
pendence in Vermont with me. Mr. 
Bearss also visited Hubbardton Battle- 
field and was deeply impressed by what 
he saw and suggested that the new con- 
cept of a heritage corridor be consid- 
ered for our area, a corridor based on 
200 years of conflict, from Champlain’s 
exploration to the Battle of Plattsburg. 
We have expanded the idea by 50 years 
to include the Confederate raid on St. 
Albans, VT, in 1864 the northernmost 
land action of the Civil War. 

Also, of course, the native American 
sites in the corridor must be studied 
for the entire corridor is a native 
American site. And many of the great 
sites tied in with the Revolution and 
French and Indian Wars are important 
native American places. 

And beyond that, all the people of 
this country, indeed of two nations, 
might one day come to fully under- 
stand and appreciate the immense his- 
tory of the upper Hudson, Lake George, 
Lake Champlain, and the Richelieu. 

It is a heritage with ancient roots 
and it is a heritage we are most proud 
of and that we wish to tell the world 
about. 

The economic benefits to the North- 
east could be considerable, and at little 
cost. For the corridor’s history is 
there, tangible, preserved. It is a story 
only waiting to be told. The results 
could only be beneficial to this Nation 
and to the people of the corridor, and 
to the owners of the historic places of 
the corridor. 

Few, if any, places in this hemisphere 
have such a rich and important history 
as this old and beautiful Northeastern 
corridor. We could bring it forth to our 
and future generations. 

Mr. President, it is important, espe- 
cially at the time around Memorial 
Day, to remember those gallant men 
and women of the past who sacrificed 
to make this Nation so great, and I 
hope we can by this bill preserve some 
of those wonderful sites that bring 
back those memories. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I rise 
as a cosponsor of Senator Jeffords’ 
Champlain Valley Heritage Corridor 
Study Act. The land surrounding the 
Upper Hudson, Lake George, and Lake 
Champlain is rich in American history, 
and so is most deserving of the study 
authorized in this bill. 

Exploration of the region began in 
1609, only 2 years after the first settle- 
ment at Jamestown. With Henry Hud- 
son and the Dutch traveling up river 
and Samuel de Champlain descending 
from Canada on behalf of France, it 
was a banner year for discovery. 

As settlers from the two nations, and 
later from Britain, came in closer and 
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closer contact in the following years, 
tensions rose. The French and Indian 
War was the result. The Algonquin In- 
dians sided with the French, the Iro- 
quois with the British. Battles were 
fought up and down this area, most no- 
tably at Ticonderoga and Crown Point. 
These conflicts ended with the Treaty 
of Paris in 1763, but they were soon fol- 
lowed by even greater bloodshed. 

A third of the battles in the Revolu- 
tionary War took place in New York, 
and most of them were in the region 
this bill considers. Most notable was 
Saratoga, 1 of the 10 most significant 
land battles in history and a decisive 
defeat for the British. 

With a background as the crucible in 
which the country was founded, the 
Hudson-Champlain region grew and 
prospered. Water was the key to its de- 
velopment in the 19th century, for no 
other mode of transportation could 
penetrate the Green Mountains or the 
Adirondacks. Today much of the region 
is protected as part of Adirondack 
Park, and the lakes are greatly valued 
for recreation. 

There is much to be known and much 
to be preserved in the Hudson-Cham- 
plain region. This bill is a sound effort 
to do so, and I ask my colleagues to 
join us in supporting it. 


By Mr. THURMOND (for himself, 
Mr. HOLLINGS, and Mr. MCCAIN): 
S. 2779. A bill to amend title 10, Unit- 
ed States Code, to provide that enlisted 
members of the Armed Forces who 
have completed 18, but less than 20, 
years of active duty shall be treated in 
the same manner as officers with re- 
spect to retention on active duty until 
becoming eligible for retired pay; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 
RETENTION OF CERTAIN MEMBERS OF THE 
ARMED FORCES 
Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
rise today to introduce legislation that 
will provide our noncommissioned offi- 
cers the same safety net that currently 
protects commissioned officers from 
involuntary separation upon comple- 
tion of more than 18 years, but less 
than 20 years, of active duty. I am 
joined in sponsoring this legislation by 
Senator HOLLINGS and Senator MCCAIN. 
Mr. President, over the past few 
years my office has received requests 
for assistance from enlisted members 
of the Armed Forces who were denied 
reenlistment after having served hon- 
orably for 18 years, which is just 2 
years short of retirement eligibility. 
Subsequent inquiries to the military 
services confirmed that the denial of 
the reenlistment was appropriate under 
current statutes and that there were no 
means, short of the respective service 
changing its mind, that could rescind 
the denial. Since the services rarely 
change their minds, the service mem- 
bers were discharged. They were denied 
the opportunity to continue in uniform 
until they reached their 20th year— 
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that magical number that would allow 
the service member to retire and re- 
ceive retirement pay. 

Mr, President, this sort of adverse ac- 
tion would not have occurred if the 
service members had been commis- 
sioned officers. Once an officer attains 
18 years, but less than 20 years, he has 
a protective statute to fall back on. No 
such law exists for noncommissioned 
officers. 

Mr. President, we should not allow 
two sets of values in determining 
whether a service member, officer and 
enlisted, is to leave the military or be 
retained. Little by little, the Congress 
has changed outdated laws that have 
no place in the All-Volunteer Force. In 
1990, the Congress addressed the in- 
equity in the military’s separation pol- 
icy. It offered separation pay to en- 
listed personnel for the first time in 
nearly 100 years. 

Other inequities between officer and 
enlisted, such as special pay, have also 
been corrected. Hazardous duty or in- 
centive pay has been equalized for 
both. So has temporary duty per diem, 
accumulated leave, family separation 
allowances. SGLI coverage, and 
deductibles for CHAMPUS. 

Mr. President, there is no reason why 
this inequity cannot be resolved during 
this session of Congress. It will require 
little, if any, additional funds for the 
military personnel account to support 
the legislation. It will, however, offer 
fairness in the treatment we afford our 
career enlisted personnel who have 
served honorably for more than 18 
years. In my judgment, they should 
certainly be given the same oppor- 
tunity as officers to serve another 2 
years to qualify for retirement. 

Mr. President, in closing I want to 
thank the Non-Commissioned Officers 
Association, especially Sgt. Maj. Mack 
McKinney, for their assistance and 
background information that was used 
in formulating this proposal. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire bill be printed fol- 
lowing my remarks, and I urge my col- 
leagues to join me in supporting this 
legislation. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 2779 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 


SECTION 1. RETENTION ON ACTIVE DUTY OF EN- 

LISTED MEMBERS WITHIN TWO 
YEARS OF ELIGIBILITY FOR RETIRE- 
MENT. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Chapter 59 of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended by adding at 
the end the following new section: 

“$1175. Enlisted members: retention after 
completion of 18 or more, but less than 20, 
years of service 
(a) REGULAR MEMBERS.—A regular en- 

listed member who is selected to be involun- 

tarily separated, or whose term of enlist- 
ment expires and who is denied reenlistment, 
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and who on the date on which the member is 
to be discharged is within two years of quali- 
fying for retirement under section 3914 or 
8914 of this title, or of qualifying for transfer 
to the Fleet Reserve or Fleet Marine Corps 
Reserve under section 6330 of this title, shall 
be retained on active duty until the member 
is qualified for retirement or transfer to the 
Fleet Reserve or Fleet Marine Corps Reserve, 
as the case may be, unless the member is 
sooner retired or discharged under any other 
provision of law. 

(b) RESERVE MEMBERS.—A reserve en- 
listed member serving on active duty who is 
selected to be involuntarily separated, or 
whose term of enlistment expires and who is 
denied reenlistment, and who on the date on 
which the member is to be discharged or re- 
leased from active duty is entitled to be 
credited with at least 18 but less than 20 
years of service computed under section 1332 
of this title, may not be discharged or re- 
leased from active duty without the mem- 
ber's consent before the earlier of the follow- 
ing: 

J) If as of the date on which the member 
is to be discharged or released from active 
duty the member has at least 18, but less 
than 19, years of service computed under sec- 
tion 1332 of this title— 

A) the date on which the member is enti- 
tled to be credited with 20 years of service 
computed under section 1332 of this title; or 

„B) the third anniversary of the date on 
which the member would otherwise be dis- 
charged or released from active duty. 

2) If as of the date on which the member 
is to be discharged or released from active 
duty the member has at least 19, but less 
than 20, years of service computed under sec- 
tion 1332 of this title— 

“(A) the date on which the member is enti- 
tled to be credited with 20 years of service 
computed under section 1332 of this title; or 

B) the second anniversary of the date on 
which the member would otherwise be dis- 
charged or released from active duty.“ 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections at the beginning of such chapter is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new item: 

“1175. Enlisted members: retention after 
completion of 18 or more, but 
less than 20, years of service.“. 


By Mr. GLENN (for himself and 
Mr. ROCKEFELLER): 

S. 2781. A bill to amend the Solid 
Waste Disposal Act to require the prep- 
aration of a rural community impact 
statement prior to the issuance of a 
permit for the construction of an off 
site hazardous waste treatment, stor- 
age, or disposal facility in a rural area; 
to the Committee on the Environment 
and Public Works. 

RURAL COMMUNITIES HAZARDOUS WASTE 

INFORMATION ACT OF 1992 
èe Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce the Rural Commu- 
nities Hazardous Waste Information 
Act of 1992. I am pleased to have my 
colleague, Mr. ROCKEFELLER, as an 
original cosponsor of this bill. This leg- 
islation addresses a critical need for 
people in rural areas to have more ac- 
cess to information about hazardous 
waste facilities proposed for siting in 
their communities. 

The Rural Communities Hazardous 
Waste Information Act will expand the 
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very limited public information re- 
quirements that currently exist in the 
Resource Conservation and Recovery 
Act [RCRA]. Access to information 
about the economic and environmental 
impact of hazardous waste facilities is 
particularly important in rural com- 
munities. Over 75 percent of the haz- 
ardous waste landfills and incinerators 
in the country are located in rural 
areas. Many of these communities lack 
the resources to gather sound data 
about the potential effects of hazard- 
ous waste facilities. 

Mr. President, this legislation estab- 
lishes a process to allow citizens to re- 
view important information during the 
planning process for siting a hazardous 
waste facility. The bill requires that 
within 12 months of the permit applica- 
tion by a facility, a community impact 
statement must be completed and 
made available to the public. This 
statement must be prepared by an 
independent contractor selected jointly 
by the permit applicant and elected of- 
ficials in the community. The impact 
statement must include findings on the 
economic and social impact of the fa- 
cility, the effect on employment and 
recreation, the effect on emergency 
services and transportation and poten- 
tial costs of mitigating any impact on 
the community. 

The availability of sound and objec- 
tive information is crucial for citizens 
in a community being considered for a 
hazardous waste facility. It is clearly 
in the public interest to undertake a 
full examination of the effects of a haz- 
ardous waste facility prior to issuance 
of a permit for that facility. 

Mr. President, hazardous waste dis- 
posal is one of the most significant 
problems facing State and local gov- 
ernments. I believe that we must ag- 
gressively pursue waste reduction at 
the source and recycling as the most 
environmentally sound ways to handle 
hazardous waste. Not only does waste 
reduction provide health and environ- 
mental benefits, but it can also provide 
cost savings nationally by decreasing 
the amount spent on waste manage- 
ment. Until these methods become 
more widely utilized, waste inciner- 
ation and disposal will be necessary. 

The Rural Communities Hazardous 
Waste Information Act will provide 
citizens a mechanism for learning 
about facilities proposed for their 
neighborhood. This knowledge is a 
basic right. I urge my colleagues to 
join me in supporting this legislation. 
Congressmen CLINGER and SYNAR have 
introduced this bill in the House of 
Representatives, and we will work to- 
gether for its enactment.e 


By Mr. EXON: 

S. 2782. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to repeal the lux- 
ury tax on passenger vehicles; to the 
Committee on Finance. 
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REPEAL OF LUXURY TAX ON PASSENGER 
VEHICLES 
Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I rise for 
the purpose of introducing a piece of 
legislation to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code to repeal the luxury tax on 
passenger vehicles. I send the bill to 
the desk and ask it be printed in the 
RECORD and appropriately referred. 
There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 
S. 2782 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. REPEAL OF LUXURY TAX ON PAS- 
SENGER VEHICLES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 4001 of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1986 (relating to luxury 
tax on passenger vehicles) is hereby re- 
pealed. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS, 

(1) Paragraph (2) of section 4004(b) of such 
Code is amended— 

(A) in subparagraph (A)(iii), by striking 
“passenger vehicle, boat,“ and inserting 
“boat”, and 

(B) in subparagraph (B)— 

(i) by striking 330.000 in the case of a pas- 
senger vehicle,”’, and 
Gi) by striking 

“boat”, 

(2) Subpart A of part I of subchapter A of 
chapter 31 of such Code is amended by redes- 
ignating sections 4002, 4003, and 4004 as sec- 
tions 4001, 4002, and 4003, respectively. 

(3)(A) Subsection (b) of section 4011 of such 
Code is amended by striking paragraph (3), 
and by redesignating paragraphs (4) and (5) 
as paragraphs (3) and (4), respectively. 

(B) Paragraph (2) of section 4011(c) of such 
Code is amended— 

(i) in the paragraph caption, by striking 
“PASSENGER VEHICLES, BOATS,” and inserting 
“BOATS”, 

(ii) in subparagraph (A), by striking pas- 
senger vehicle, boat.“ and inserting. boat“. 

(ifi) in subparagraph (B), by striking 
“‘means—” and all that follows and inserting 
“means any lease.’’, and 

(iv) in subparagraph (C)(iii), by striking 
“section 40040)“ inserting section 4003(c)’’. 

(4) Subsection (c) of section 4221 of such 
Code is amended by striking 4001 (c), 4002(b), 
4003(c), 4004(a)” and inserting ‘‘4001(b), 
4002(c), 40030)“ 

(5) Subsection (d) of section 4222 of such 
Code is amended by striking ‘‘4001(c), 4002(b), 
4003(c), 4004(a)” and inserting ‘‘4001(b), 
4002(c), 400 ga)“ 

(6) The table of sections for subpart A of 
part I of subchapter A of chapter 31 of such 
Code is amended— 

(A) by striking the item relating to section 
4001, and 

(B) by striking 4002. 4003. and 4004“ 
and inserting 4001“, 4002“ and 4003, re- 
spectively. 

CXA) The heading for subpart A of part I 
of subchapter A of chapter 31 of such Code is 
amended by striking Passenger Vehicles, 

(B) The table of subparts for part I of sub- 
chapter A of chapter 31 of such Code is 
amended by striking Passenger vehicles, 
boats.“ in the item relating to subpart A and 
inserting Boats“. 

(c) EFFECTIVE DATE. -The amendments 
made by this section shall take effect on the 
date of enactment of this Act. 


By Mr. DODD (for himself and 
Mr. LIEBERMAN): 


boat,“ and inserting 
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S. 2784. A bill to amend part A of 
title IV of the Social Security Act to 
remove barriers and disincentives in 
the program of aid to families with de- 
pendent children so as to improve edu- 
cational and business opportunities for 
recipients; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

SELF-SUFFICIENCY OPPORTUNITIES ACT 

è Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce legislation that ad- 
dresses one aspect of a welfare system 
that discourages initiative and, even 
worse, destroys hope. We must begin to 
turn that system around. The Self-suf- 
ficiency Opportunities Act of 1992, 
which I am introducing with my col- 
league from Connecticut, Senator 
LIEBERMAN, would bring the dreams of 
education and owning a business closer 
to the grasp of families on welfare. 
Helping them realize those dreams 
would benefit the American taxpayer 
as well as the families themselves. 

Over the past 2 years, the Sub- 
committee on Children, Families, 
Drugs, and Alcoholism, which I chair, 
has held a series of hearings on the 
state of the American family and par- 
ents’ struggles to provide a decent life 
for their children. The Senate Demo- 
cratic Task Force on Welfare Reform, 
of which I am a member, is exploring 
how to address the barriers families in 
the Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children [AFDC] Program face in be- 
coming self-sufficient. These families 
have such a tough time getting off wel- 
fare in part because they lack re- 
sources for activities that could help 
them achieve that goal. 

The recent case in Connecticut of 
Sandra Rosado, who was discovered 
saving for college while her family was 
on AFDC, has become a symbol of sti- 
fling welfare policies. AFDC rules do 
not permit a family more than $1,000 in 
assets. Sandra was required to spend 
her savings, and her family to repay 
welfare payments of over $9,000. Sandra 
was able to win a scholarship and enter 
college, but her family still faces the 
overpayment charges. Earlier this 
week, Senator LIEBERMAN and I intro- 
duced legislation to provide relief spe- 
cifically for Sandra’s family. 

This case is almost as absurd as it is 
tragic. Each year 400,000 children drop 
out of high school. Here is a young 
woman who not only stayed in school, 
but also got a job and saved to con- 
tinue her education after graduation. If 
ever there was a wrong signal to send 
young people in poor families, this is 


it. 

Children trying to save for college 
aren’t the only ones stymied by the 
welfare system. For some recipients, 
the path off welfare is through starting 
their own businesses, but it is not easy. 
A witness at a March 10, 1992, sub- 
committee hearing on public-private 
partnerships described many difficul- 
ties in reconciling AFDC rules with 
standard business practices. 
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A model entrepreneurial program at 
the Hartford College for Women in 
Connecticut, which has a special com- 
ponent for welfare women, has solved 
administratively a number of these 
problems. However, several barriers re- 
main. Under current rules, the pur- 
chase of capital equipment is not a le- 
gitimate business expense. The result 
is a reduction in benefits proportionate 
to the amount of the purchase. Simi- 
larly, you cannot repay principal on a 
loan or carry over cash reserves needed 
to operate your business without re- 
ducing your welfare grant. In short, 
it’s very difficult to conduct your busi- 
ness in a business-like manner—a busi- 
ness that can help you get off welfare. 

The Self-Sufficiency Opportunities 
Act would make it easier for families 
on welfare to save for education and 
operate their own businesses. It may be 
too late for Sandra Rosado to have the 
satisfaction of paying her own way 
through college—although she cer- 
tainly should feel proud of her initia- 
tive and scholastic achievement. But 
we must enable other children to have 
both the dream of an education and the 
sense of empowerment that they can 
make that dream come true. This legis- 
lation would allow States to set up 
mechanisms, such as escrow accounts 
or education savings bonds, through 
which children could work and save for 
post-secondary education without jeop- 
ardizing their family’s economic well- 
being. 

The Self-Sufficiency Opportunities 
Act also addresses the barriers to suc- 
cessfully operating a small business, 
based on the considerable experience of 
the Connecticut program. It would 
allow AFDC recipients a one-time pur- 
chase of capital equipment which 
would be counted as a business ex- 
pense. The bill also specifies that loan 
principal repayments and funds carried 
forward for future business expendi- 
tures are legitimate business expenses. 
As such, they would be deducted from 
the gross receipts of the business in de- 
termining net income. Most of these 
self-employment provisions have been 
introduced in the other body by our 
colleague from Connecticut, Represent- 
ative KENNELLY. 

Finally, welfare recipients starting 
their own businesses could benefit im- 
mensely from the business expertise in 
the community. The legislation would 
authorize $5 million to establish pub- 
lic-private partnerships through which 
local business people would provide as- 
sistance such as mentoring and train- 
ing in how to run a business. This ap- 
proach also should increase the busi- 
ness community’s receptivity to help- 
ing welfare recipients who choose this 
avenue to self-sufficiency. 

I would emphasize, Mr. President, 
that this bill represents only a fraction 
of the issues involved in altering our 
welfare system to encourage work. 
Many work incentives were pared back 
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or eliminated by the Omnibus Budget 
Reconciliation Act of 1981, which I op- 
posed. Now, the growing deficit im- 
pedes our ability to turn back the 
clock. Moreover, the disincentives to 
work are not all within the AFDC pro- 
gram. Welfare reform also lies in poli- 
cies to support working families—such 
as providing the child care services and 
better tax treatment which I have long 
advocated. And we must never lose 
sight of our Nation’s most critical 
need: more jobs paying a decent wage 
that families can live on. Clearly, Mr. 
President, we have a long road ahead of 
us in creating a full range of opportuni- 
ties for self-sufficiency. I hope our col- 
leagues will join in taking this one 
small step. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be in- 
serted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


8. 2784 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 


SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 


This Act may be cited as the Self-Suffi- 
ciency Opportunities Act of 1992. 


SEC. 2. DISREGARD OF EDUCATION SAVINGS FOR 
AFDC ELIGIBILITY. 


(a) DISREGARD AS RESOURCE.—Subpara- 
graph (B) of section 402(a)(7) of the Social Se- 
curity Act (42 U.S.C. 602(a)(7)) is amended— 

(1) by striking or“ before (iv)“, and 

(2) by inserting , or (v) any amount in a 
qualified education account (as defined in 
section 406(i)) of such child“ before; and“. 

(b) DISREGARD AS INCOME.—Subparagraph 
(A) of section 402(a)(8) of the Social Security 
Act (42 U.S.C. 602(a)(8)) is amended— 

(1) by striking and“ at the end of clause 
(vii), and 

(2) by inserting after clause (viii) the fol- 
lowing new clause: 

“(ix) shall disregard any qualified distribu- 
tions made from any qualified education ac- 
count (as defined in section 406(i)); and“. 

(c) QUALIFIED EDUCATION ACCOUNTS.—Sec- 
tion 406 of such Act (42 U.S.C. 606) is amend- 
ed by adding at the end the following: 

ö) The term ‘qualified education ac- 
count’ means a mechanism established by 
the State (such as escrow accounts or edu- 
cation savings bonds) that allows savings 
from earned income of a child in a family re- 
ceiving aid to families with dependent chil- 
dren to be used for qualified distributions. 

(2) The term ‘qualified distributions’ 
means distributions for expenses directly re- 
lated to the attendance at an eligible post- 
secondary institution of a child on behalf of 
whom a qualified education account has been 
established or, in the absence of such a need, 
of any other child of such family. 

3) A post-secondary institution’s eligi- 
bility under this subsection shall be deter- 
mined by the State under guidelines estab- 
lished by the Secretary.“ 

(c) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to payments 
under part A of title IV of the Social Secu- 
rity Act for calendar quarters beginning on 
or after October 1, 1992. 
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SEC. 3. AUTHORITY FOR STATES TO PERMIT CER- 
TAIN SELF-EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 
PARTICIPANTS A ONE-TIME ELEC- 
TION TO PURCHASE CAPITAL EQUIP- 
MENT FOR A SMALL BUSINESS IN 
LIEU OF DEPRECIATION; REPAY- 
MENTS BY SUCH PERSONS OF THE 
PRINCIPAL PORTION OF SMALL 
BUSINESS LOANS TREATED AS BUSI- 
NESS EXPENSES FOR PURPOSES OF 
AFDC. 

(a) AMENDMENTS TO THE SOCIAL SECURITY 
AcT.—Section 402(a)(8) of the Social Security 
Act (42 U.S.C. 602(a)(8)) is amended— 

(1) in subparagraph (B)(ii)(1), by striking 
“and” after the semicolon; 

(2) in subparagraph (C), by inserting “and” 
after the semicolon; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following: 

„D) provide that, in determining the 
earned income of a family any of the mem- 
bers of which owns a small business and is a 
participant in a self-employment program 
offered by a State in accordance with section 
482(d)(1)(B)(ii), the State may 

(% during the 1-year period beginning 
on the date the family makes an election 
under this clause, treat as an offset again 
the gross receipts of the business the sum of 
the capital expenditures for the business by 
any member of the family during such 1-year 
period; and 

(I allow each such family eligible for aid 
under this part not more than 1 election 
under this clause; and 

“(i) treat as an offset against the gross re- 
ceipts of the business— 

(J) the amounts paid by any member of 
the family as repayment of the principal por- 
tion of a loan made for the business; and 

(II) cash retained by the business for fu- 
ture use by the business:“ 

(b) AMENDMENT TO THE INTERNAL REVENUE 
CODE OF 1986.—Section 167 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 (relating to deprecia- 
tion) is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new subsection: 

“(g) CERTAIN PROPERTY OF AFDC RECIPI- 
ENTS NOT DEPRECIABLE.—No depreciation de- 
duction shall be allowed under this section 
(and no depreciation or amortization deduc- 
tion shall be allowed under any other provi- 
sion of this subtitle) with respect to the por- 
tion of the adjusted basis of any property 
which is attributable to expenditures treated 
as an offset against gross receipts under sec- 
tion 402(a)(8)(D)(i) of the Social Security 
Act.“. 

(c) EFFECTIVE DATE.— 

(1) SOCIAL SECURITY ACT AMENDMENTS.—The 
amendments made by subsection (a) shall 
apply to payments made under part A of 
title IV of the Social Security Act on or 
after October 1, 1992. 

(2) INTERNAL REVENUE CODE AMENDMENT.— 
The amendment made by subsection (b) shall 
apply to property placed in service on or 
after October 1, 1992. 

SEC. 4. GRANTS FOR PUBLIC-PRIVATE PARTNER- 
SHIPS FOR TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
TO SELF-EMPLOYED AFDC RECIPI- 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 406 of the Social 
Security Act (42 U.S.C. 606), as amended by 
section 2, is amended by adding at the end 
the following: 

*(k)(1) The Secretary shall make grants to 
States to develop partnerships between State 
agencies and community businesses or edu- 
cational institutions to provide assistance 
for recipients of aid to families with depend- 
ent children seeking to become self-em- 
ployed. 

2) Subject to paragraph (3), the Secretary 
shall make grants to each State under para- 
graph (1) upon application of the State agen- 
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cy (in such form and manner as the Sec- 
retary determines) proposing one or more 
partnerships with community businesses or 
educational institutions. 

3) The Secretary may not make grants to 
a State under paragraph (1) unless the State 
provides matching funds in an amount that 
is not less than 50 percent of the amount of 
the grant. 

4) Funds from any grant may be used to 
pay the costs associated with developing and 
implementing a process through which busi- 
nesses or educational institutions would 
work with the State agency to provide as- 
sistance to recipients of aid to families with 
dependent children seeking to start or oper- 
ate small businesses, including— 

(A) mentoring, 

B) training for recipients in administer- 
ing a business, 

(C) technical assistance in preparing busi- 
ness plans, and 

D) technical assistance in the process of 
applying for business loans, marketing serv- 
ices, and other activities related to conduct 
of such small businesses. 

This assistance may continue after the recip- 
ient is no longer eligible for aid under this 
part. 


(5) For grants under this subsection, there 

is authorized to be appropriated to the Sec- 
retary $5,000,000, for fiscal year 1993, and such 
sums as are necessary for fiscal years 1994 
and 1995.“ 
è Mr. LIEBERMAN. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to join with my colleague 
from Connecticut [Mr. DODD] in intro- 
ducing legislation to begin the process 
of reforming our welfare system. 

This bill will make a simple change 
in welfare—simple, yet revolutionary. 
Our hope for this bill is that it will 
unleash a tremendous potential that 
exists among those who are now on 
welfare—a potential to improve their 
education, start a small business, and 
make a break with the cycle of poverty 
that oppresses their lives. 

The most dramatic example of why 
this legislation is needed is the story of 
Sandra Rosado and her brother Angel. 
As I related to my colleagues earlier 
this week, they are two of eight chil- 
dren living on welfare in New Haven. 
Sandra wanted to go to college—a 
dream that is out of the reach of too 
many children living in poverty. So she 
found a job, worked hard, saved her 
money, and put together nearly $5,000. 

Her brother Angel, inspired by his 
older sister’s example, got his own job 
in a supermarket and put away nearly 
$1,000 for his own college education. 

Then the State found out and, pursu- 
ant to a Federal law, demanded that 
the children spend their money. After 
the money was gone, the State ordered 
the mother to pay the Government a 
fine of nearly $10,000, since the law says 
a family on welfare can’t have more 
than $1,000 in assets. What kind of sys- 
tem do we have that tells young kids 
there’s no use in working and saving 
for an education, that punishes moth- 
ers for motivating their children? 

What is even more ironic about this 
outrageous situation is that current 
welfare rules allow children of welfare 
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families to work—and to make as much 
as they can—as long as they spend 
every penny they earn above the $1,000 
asset limit per family. In other words, 
once a welfare family has $1,000 in as- 
sets, every cent anyone in that family 
earns above that amount must be spent 
in the month it is earned. You can 
work; but you can’t save. What kind of 
message is that? 

Earlier this week, I introduced spe- 
cial relief legislation to guarantee that 
this family will not have to pay the 
$10,000 the Government says they owe 
as a penalty for working and saving for 
an education. I urge my colleagues to 
join me and Senator DODD as cospon- 
sors of that bill. 

Today, I join with Senator Dopp in 
introducing legislation to make it pos- 
sible for any child of a welfare family 
to set up a bank account and save for 
a college education. If this bill had 
been law, Sandra Rosado’s family 
would not owe the State any money, 
and she would be able to pay at least 
some of her way through college, or 
help her brothers and sisters if they 
choose to go to college, too. 

The bill would also allow people on 
welfare to deduct the capital expenses 
of setting up a small business from the 
profits of that business during any 1- 
year period. For example, if someone 
on welfare wanted to start a child care 
center, an auto repair or carpentry 
shop, a beauty salon, an appliance re- 
pair business, or any self-employment 
enterprise, they could get started with- 
out being kicked off welfare before 
they even had a chance to get the busi- 
ness off the ground. 

These two changes—encouraging 
young people in welfare families to find 
work and save for their education, and 
enabling adults on welfare to get a 
small enterprise operational—will open 
the door for many Americans who are 
currently trapped in poverty. Edu- 
cation and employment is so des- 
perately needed among the poor in this 
nation that our welfare system must be 
reformed to help those who are poor 
achieve such worthy goals.e 


By Mr. THURMOND: 

S. 2785. A bill to make technical 
amendment to the False Claims Act; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

FALSE CLAIMS TECHNICAL AMENDMENT ACT OF 
1992 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
rise to introduce important legislation 
which will bring greater credibility to 
our efforts against Government fraud. 
This bill, the False Claims Technical 
Amendment Act of 1992 corrects sev- 
eral Federal court decisions which have 
held that the False Claims Act permits 
Government employees to file Govern- 
ment fraud law suits for a personal re- 
ward of up to 30 percent of the Govern- 
ment’s recovery. It is important that 
we enact this legislation to ensure that 
damages from Government fraud cases 
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end up in the U.S. Treasury rather 
than in the hands of government em- 
ployees. This measure is strongly sup- 
ported by the Department of Justice. 

The False Claims Act permits private 
citizens who have independent infor- 
mation about a fraud against the Gov- 
ernment to file what are known as qui 
tam” law suits. These suits are brought 
in the name of the U.S. Government 
and are designed to bring new informa- 
tion about a possible fraud against the 
government to the attention of the De- 
partment of Justice. Those who bring 
these qui tam“ suits are permitted to 
share in the recovery. While the law re- 
quires the diversion of a substantial 
amount of the Government’s damages 
away from the Treasury—between 15 
and 30 percent of the recovery—the 
statute is intended to work as an in- 
centive for private citizens with inde- 
pendent information not known to the 
Government to come forward. 

The problem this bill addresses is 
that Federal courts have determined 
that Government employees may also 
file qui tam” suits and share in the 
recovery. Previously, no Government 
employee had ever been permitted to 
bring such a claim. However, technical 
amendments to the False Claims Act in 
1986 removed the language that had 
been interpreted to prohibited such 
suits. As a result, Government employ- 
ees have now filed suits all over the 
country. 

One particular case warrants men- 
tion. According to the Department of 
Justice, a lawsuit was filed by an Air 
Force attorney after he had been di- 
rected by his superior to conduct an in- 
vestigation on a case of suspected 
fraud. Despite the fact that the Gov- 
ernment spent over 11,000 hours inves- 
tigating the case over a 2-year period, 
a Federal court has ruled that the Gov- 
ernment attorney is entitled to up to 
30 percent of the $34 million settlement 
simply because he filed a ‘‘qui tam” 
suit. 

Clearly, Government employees who 
fortuitously happen to be working on 
fraud cases and manage to rush to the 
courthouse first, should not be per- 
mitted to divert millions of dollars 
from the Treasury for their own per- 
sonal gain. When the Congress amend- 
ed the False Claims Act in 1986, it sure- 
ly did not intend to give Government 
employees this type of windfall for per- 
forming their Government jobs. 

This bill will correct this problem by 
restoring the pre-1986 understanding 
that no personal reward suit may be 
brought based on information obtained 
from within the Government. Some 
have suggested that rather than com- 
pletely barring recovery may go too 
far. It has been suggested that the De- 
partment of Justice be given the au- 
thority to reward Government employ- 
ees who file meritorious suits. I believe 
that this suggestion warrants consider- 
ation. 
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In closing, this problem with the 
False Claims Act must be rectified. As 
many of my colleagues know, Senator 
GRASSLEY has been a leader in the revi- 
talization of the False Claims Act and 
has been working tirelessly on legisla- 
tion which will balance the interests of 
the Government and those of potential 
whistle blowers. While my colleague 
from Iowa’s proposal, when completed, 
may differ somewhat from what I am 
introducing today, I look forward to 
working with him on this matter. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of the bill, a section-by-section analy- 
sis, and the Department of Justice’s of- 
ficial letter of transmittal be made a 
part of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 2785 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the False Claims 
Technical Amendment Act of 1992.“ 

SEC. 2. PURPOSE. 

It is the purpose of this Act to make a 
technical amendment to section 3730 of title 
31, United States Code, as amended by sec- 
tion 3 of the False Claims Amendments Act 
of 1986 (Pub. L. 99-562). 

SEC. 3. TECHNICAL AMENDMENT. 

Section 3730(e) of title 31, United States 
Code is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new paragraph: 

(5) No court shall have jurisdiction over 
an action under subsection (b) of this section 
that is based, in whole or in part, upon infor- 
mation obtained in the course or scope of 
government employment.“ 

SEC. 4. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

The amendment made by section 3 of this 
Act shall take effect immediately upon en- 
actment, and shall apply to all cases pending 
on the date of enactment, and to all cases 
filed thereafter. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF LEGISLATIVE AFFAIRS, 
Washington, DC, November 4, 1991. 
Hon. DAN QUAYLE, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Enclosed for your 
consideration and appropriate reference is a 
bill, the False Claims Technical Amend- 
ment Act of 1991.“ The purpose of the bill is 
to overturn several Circuit Court decisions, 
including an Eleventh Circuit decision issued 
May 29, 1991, holding that the False Claims 
Act permits government employees who par- 
ticipate in a government fraud investigation 
to file suits for a personal reward of up to 
30% of the government’s recovery. United 
States ex rel. Williams v. NEC Corp., 931 F.2d 
1493 (11th Cir. 1991). 

The False Claims Act permits private citi- 
zens who have independent information 
about fraud against the government to file 
what are known as qui tam suits.“ The qui 
tam provision is designed as a mechanism to 
bring new information to the attention of 
the Department of Justice, and to allow 
those who bring this new information to 
share in the government’s recovery as a re- 
ward. While the qui tam statute diverts a 
substantial percentage of the government’s 
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damages away from the Treasury to private 
citizens—private citizens may obtain be- 
tween 15% and 30% of the government’s re- 
covery—the statute is designed as an incen- 
tive for more private citizens with independ- 
ent information not known to the govern- 
ment to come forward, so that the Treasury 
as a whole will be better off though larger 
numbers of recoveries. 

Suits by government employees based on 
information already in the possession of the 
government that the government is already 
acting upon do not increase the volume of 
cases; they merely divert up to 30% of the 
government's recovery to the government 
employee who fortunately happens to be 
working on the matter and manages to get 
to the courthouse first. For this reason, from 
the date of the Act’s enactment in 1863 to 
1991, no government employee has ever been 
permitted to sue. 

In 1986 Congress changed the language of 
the statute in order to make clear that it in- 
tended a broad class of private individuals to 
have standing to sue. Neither the new lan- 
guage nor the legislative history addressed 
government employee suits, but the statu- 
tory change removed the language that had 
been interpreted to prohibit such suits. Gov- 
ernment employees have now filed suits all 
over the country,! and we have been resist- 
ing them because we believe that these suits 
will deplete rather than augment the Treas- 
ury and will create dual loyalties on the part 
of government employees. On May 29, 1991 
the Eleventh Circuit held that Congress’ fail- 
ure to address the issue specifically in 1986 
when it changed the statutory language 
means that government employees can now 
sue. Williams, supra. Within the last few 
months the Ninth Circuit has also held that 
government employees may sue, United 
States ex rel. Hagood v. Sonoma County Water 
Agency, 929 F.2d 1416 (9th Cir. 1991), and the 
First Circuit issued a similar decision that, 
while prohibiting the particular employee 
there from bringing suit, opened the way 
generally for such suits. United States er rel. 
LeBlanc v. Raytheon Co., 913 F.2d 17 (Ist Cir. 
1990), cert. denied, 111 S. Ct. 1312 (1991). 

The facts in the Eleventh Circuit case are 
a good illustration of the extremely adverse 
effects upon the government as a whole 
should the decision stand. The lawsuit was 
filed by an Air Force attorney after he had 
been directed by his superior officer to con- 
duct an investigation to determine whether 
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bids on contracts over a period of years 
showed any suspicious pattern. The attorney 
spent a large percentage of his official time 
as well as government resources working on 
the case. Within days of his reporting his 
conclusions to his superior officer, that offi- 
cer referred the case to the Air Force Office 
of Special Investigations, which opened an 
investigation. The Air Force Office of Spe- 
cial Investigations ultimately spent over 
11,000 hours investigating the case over a 
two-year period, and conducted over 200 
interviews. 

The government attorney's personal case 
was dismissed by the lower court in 1989. On 
May 20, 1991, based entirely on the efforts of 
the Air Force Office of Special Investiga- 
tions and the Department of Justice, the De- 
partment negotiated a $34 million settle- 
ment with the bidrigger, NEC Information 
Technologies, Ltd., one of the largest over- 
seas recoveries in a fraud case in the Depart- 
ment’s history. On May 29, 1991, the Eleventh 
Circuit reversed the lower court's decision 
dismissing the government attorney’s per- 
sonal reward case, and cleared the way to a 
claim by that attorney for up to 30% of the 
government's settlement, or more than $10 
million from the Treasury. 

We do not believe that in liberalizing pri- 
vate qui tam suits in 1986, Congress intended 
to give government employees this type of 
windfall for performing their government 
jobs. Moreover, the decision will impair the 
government's anti-fraud program tremen- 
dously. We expect that in many current gov- 
ernment fraud investigations a government 
employee or attorney working on the case 
will file a qui tam suit for a personal recov- 
ery. The smallest percentage permitted to 
the qui tam plaintiff in the statute is a 15% 
diversion of the government's recovery. 

The impairment in our anti-fraud program 
cannot be measured only by the drop in re- 
coveries. Under the regime established by 
the Williams decision, government employees 
will have an incentive to rush to the court- 
house as soon as they have any information 
about a criminal or civil investigation in- 
volving a loss to the Treasury. The unsealing 
of the case sixty days after it is filed (with 
no enlargement of this time granted unless 
the government can show good cause“) will 
alert the target of the criminal or civil in- 
vestigation to the government’s inquiry, and 
thus will impair the investigation and sub- 
stantially lessen the chance of a criminal 
conviction or recovery in the future. 

Moreover, allowing government employees 
to reap rewards based on the fortuity of their 
work assignments will create conflicts of in- 
terest among employees and create morale 
problems among those employees not as- 
signed to fraud cases. This issue was specifi- 
cally addressed by Congress when it amended 
the False Claims Act in 1943 to overrule a 
Supreme Court decision that had concluded, 
like the Williams decision, that there was no 
statutory barrier to private suits based on 
information obtained from within the gov- 
ernment. The 1943 law reflected a congres- 
sional conclusion that to permit such suits 
would create a “tremendous temptation and 
opportunity” for government employees to 
take advantage of the information they dis- 
cover in the course of“ government business 
“to enrich themselves by instigating inform- 
er's suits.“ Congress at the time stated that 
Atjhat is a temptation we wish to remove.“ 
89 Cong. Rec. 10849, 78th Cong., Ist Sess. 
(1943). The concern surrounding conflicts of 
interest on the part of government employ- 
ees has, if anything, increased since 1943. 

The proposed legislation will eliminate 
these problems by restoring the pre-1986 un- 
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derstanding that no personal reward suit 
may be brought based on information ob- 
tained from within the government. The pro- 
posal is similar to a provision included in the 
recent savings and loan fraud legislation, 
prohibiting the payment of rewards for infor- 
mation relating to financial institution of- 
fenses to anyone who has furnished infor- 
mation discovered or gathered in the course 
of his government employment.” 18 U.S.C. 
§3059A(b)(1). The proposed legislation will be 
made applicable to all pending cases so as to 
eliminate pending cases brought by govern- 
ment employees. In order to avoid a loss to 
the Treasury of up to $11 million in this case, 
we ask that this legislation be expedited. 

The Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act 
(OBRA) requires that all revenue and direct 
spending legislation meet a pay-as-you-go 
requirement. That is, no such bill should re- 
sult in an increase in the deficit; and if it 
does, it will trigger a sequester if it is not 
fully offset. Recoveries for government em- 
ployees are not included in the budget base- 
lines; therefore, the pay-as-you-go impact of 
this proposal is zero. 

The Office of Management and Budget ad- 
vises us that there is no objection from the 
standpoint of the Administration’s program 
to the submission of this legislation to the 
Congress. 

Sincerely, 
W. LEE RAWLS, 
Assistant Attorney General, 
SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF THE FALSE 
CLAIMS TECHNICAL AMENDMENT ACT OF 1992 
SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE 

This section provides that the bill, if en- 
acted, would be known as the False Claims 
Technical Amendment Act of 1992. 

SEC. 2. PURPOSE 

This section provides that the purpose of 
the bill is to make a technical amendment to 
a provision of the False Claims Amendments 
Act of 1986, 31 U.S.C. §§3729-3733. The amend- 
ment is made to the qui tam provision of that 
statute, 31 U.S.C. §3730, which permits pri- 
vate individuals with knowledge of fraud 
against the government to file private suits 
in the name of the United States and recover 
a portion of the government’s damages. The 
technical amendment is designed to clarify 
that the 1986 amendments to the qui tam pro- 
vision were not intended to eliminate the 
previously existing bar on the use of infor- 
mation obtained in the course or scope of 
government employment for a personal qui 
tam suit, and to overrule the decisions in 
United States ex rel. Williams v. NEC Corp., 931 
F.2d 1493 (11th Cir. 1991) and in United States 
er rel. Hagood v. Sonoma County Water Agen- 
cy, 929 F. 2d 1416 (9th Cir. 1991). 

SEC. 3. TECHNICAL AMENDMENT 


This section clarifies that a suit for a per- 
sonal reward under section 3730 of title 31 
that is based on information obtained in the 
course or scope of government employment 
is barred, whether the plaintiff is a current 
or former government employee, or whether 
the plaintiff obtained the information upon 
which the suit is based directly or indirectly 
from a current or former government em- 
ployee. 

SEC. 4. EFFECTIVE DATE 


The amendment made by section 3 of this 
Act shall take effect immediately upon en- 
actment, and shall apply to all cases pending 
on the date of enactment, and to all cases 
filed thereafter. This section makes clear 
that causes of action that arose prior to the 
effective date of the statute that are based 
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on information obtained in the course and 
scope of government employment, which are 
either pending on the date of enactment or 
filed thereafter, will be barred. 


By Mr. SANFORD (for himself, 
Mr. GARN, and Mr. Drxon): 

S. 2787. A bill to permit national 
banks to underwrite municipal revenue 
bonds; to the Committee on Banking, 
Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

MUNICIPAL REVENUE BONDS 

Mr. SANFORD. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce legislation to im- 
prove the state of our economy and to 
give greater opportunities to municipal 
governments. Economic recovery is im- 
perative to our Nation’s future. Action 
taken should have short-term effects, 
but more importantly, any action 
should be good public policy and result 
in long-term benefits. I am pleased to 
be joined in this effort by the distin- 
guished ranking member of the Senate 
Banking Committee, Senator GARN, as 
well as Senator DIXON. 

In January, I outlined an economic 
recovery package for our country. My 
package has many components, and 
today I am introducing the statutory 
changes necessary to implement one of 
the ideas which I believe will subtly 
contribute to the improvement of our 
economy. My reform package included 
some bold new ideas and some small, 
but no less important, policy changes 
that seek to spur recovery all over the 
Nation. We need to look for ways to 
generate improvement starting in our 
local communities. Mr. President, my 
bill does just that. 

Investment in the nuts and bolts of 
our country—public works—is simply 
good public policy. City officials all 
across the country have devised plans 
to improve the infrastructure in their 
localities, however, they are stalled by 
the obvious shortage of funds. Numer- 
ous project proposals, tailor-made for 
each town by local folks, are sitting on 
shelves collecting dust. 

The inability of the Federal Govern- 
ment to provide sufficient funding has 
resulted in increasing burdens on State 
and local governments. In light of 
these increasing burdens, it is under- 
standable that simply maintaining the 
status quo is a challenge for local offi- 
cials. Raising funds for local public 
works projects is extremely difficult 
and thus many ideas generated by local 
people for local improvements are con- 
sidered wishful thinking. This is sim- 
ply unacceptable; our infrastructure is 
decaying. The quality of our country’s 
future is at stake. Short-term band- 
aids will not suffice. Investment in our 
infrastructure is an investment in our 
future. 

My bill calls for no Federal moneys, 
but simply creates opportunities for 
State and local governments to obtain 
direct, local financing for infrastruc- 
ture investments. Specifically, my bill 
would amend the National Bank Act to 
authorize national banks to underwrite 
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municipal revenue bonds. Part of the 
difficulty towns experience in finding 
adequate financial services can be alle- 
viated by simply updating laws to per- 
mit local banks to underwrite all types 
of municipal revenue bonds. At one 
time, the Comptroller of the Currency 
permitted national banks to under- 
write municipal revenue bonds. How- 
ever, a 1968 court decision interpreted 
the legislative history of the Glass- 
Stegall Act as indicating a congres- 
sional intent to permit underwriting 
only of general obligation bonds that 
are backed by the full faith and credit 
and taxing power of the issuing govern- 
ment. 


As a result, banks have only been al- 
lowed to underwrite municipal revenue 
bonds for certain specific projects. In 
order to finance other local infrastruc- 
ture projects like bridges and schools, 
local governments are forced to solicit 
help from major underwriters. Many of 
these large financial services firms are 
reluctant to underwrite bond referen- 
dums for small projects, thus many 
good projects that would benefit com- 
munities are passed over. My bill would 
get these local projects off the shelves 
and into action with the help of local 
banks. 


Enabling national banks to under- 
write such bonds will result in substan- 
tial new financing sources for munici- 
palities. A local bank would in all like- 
lihood be more interested in and more 
likely to underwrite small community 
projects, and local citizens would more 
likely buy these bonds because they 
are typically safe, community-minded 
investments. Subsequently, this legis- 
lation, through competition, could lead 
to a lower financial services costs for 
State and local governments as well as 
the overall costs of local improvement 
projects. This will benefit taxpayers 
who must ultimately bear the cost of 
public borrowing. In short, this bill 
will allow local banks to address the 
needs of its community, resulting in 
important local improvements, at local 
costs. 


Similar legislation has been passed 
by the Senate three times. This is not 
a new idea, but one that needs to be 
implemented. True economic recovery 
will not be achieved overnight as a re- 
sult of a national economic plan. Our 
communities are on the front lines, 
fighting the battle for economic recov- 
ery. This bill simply seeks to assist 
them in their efforts. 


By Mr. KERRY (for himself, Mr. 
HOLLINGS, and Mr. STEVENS): 


S. 2788. A bill to amend title III of 
the Marine Protection, Research, and 
Sanctuaries Act of 1972 to authorize ap- 
propriations for fiscal years 1993 
through 1995, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Commerce, Science, 
and Transportation. 
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NATIONAL MARINE SANCTUARIES PROGRAM 
AMENDMENTS ACT OF 1992 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing a bill to amend title III 
of the Marine Protection, Research, 
and Sanctuaries Act [MPRSA] of 1972 
and to authorize appropriations for fis- 
cal years 1993 through 1995. Our na- 
tional marine sanctuaries protect and 
preserve marine environments of spe- 
cial ecological, historical, educational, 
recreational, and esthetic importance. 
This marine sanctuary system, like our 
system of national parks, includes a 
startling diversity of aquatic habitats 
and animals such as migrating whales, 
giant kelp forests, and coral reefs. Im- 
portantly, marine sanctuaries provide 
protected waters and secure habitats 
for endangered or threatened species of 
fish, marine mammals, and birds. It is 
a system in which we can all take 
pride, and a system that we should con- 
tinue to support. 

Since enactment of the MPRSA in 
1972, eight sanctuaries have been des- 
ignated including sites such as the 
Channel Islands of California and the 
Florida Keys. This list is soon to grow, 
with three more sites to be designated 
this year, and I am pleased to say that 
Stellwagen Bank located in Massachu- 
setts Bay—a site I nominated for des- 
ignation in 1988—is one of those new 
sites. Currently, many competing fac- 
tors such as pollution in Massachusetts 
Bay, dumping of dredged materials, 
and the potential of mineral and gravel 
mining threaten this unique marine re- 
source. I look forward to this designa- 
tion in order to ensure long-term man- 
agement and protection of this area. 

But as the number of sanctuaries 
grows larger, we should ensure that 
adequate resources are provided for 
management; not only for sites pres- 
ently operating, but also for sites that 
will be designated. Historically, fund- 
ing for marine sanctuaries has been in- 
sufficient to allow for comprehensive 
management of marine areas. The bill I 
am introducing today would authorize 
additional funding for program man- 
agement. According to NOAA’s marine 
sanctuary review team, none of the 
sanctuaries now in place is adequately 
staffed or provided with the facilities, 
equipment, or supplies required to do 
the job. This funding authorization 
moves in a responsible direction that 
recognizes the complex reality of man- 
aging marine sanctuaries, and ensures 
that new sites like Stellwagen Bank re- 
ceive the necessary support they de- 
serve. 

However, Federal funding alone may 
not be enough. This bill would increase 
the amount of civil penalties imposed 
for violations of sanctuary regulations. 
The increased penalties should serve to 
deter violations, which will benefit the 
users of these sanctuaries and reduce 
enforcement costs. But where the de- 
terrence is ineffective, the proceeds 
from these penalties will be applied to 
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the cost of sanctuary management and 
argument Federal spending. In addi- 
tion, this bill authorizes the Secretary 
of Commerce to enter into cooperative 
agreements and to solicit and receive 
donations from nonprofit organiza- 
tions. This authority will provide addi- 
tional resources for marine sanctuaries 
and their management. 

This bill also addresses specific needs 
of the marine sanctuary program that 
either delay sanctuary designations or 
hinder sanctuary planning and man- 
agement. 

Specifically, the bill addresses inter- 
agency cooperation, especially NOAA’s 
authority to review activities—both in- 
side and outside of sanctuary bound- 
aries—that affect sanctuary resources. 
The bill requires all Federal agencies 
including private activities authorized 
by licenses, leases or permits to submit 
written statements to the Secretary of 
Commerce describing activities poten- 
tially detrimental to sanctuary re- 
sources. It also allows the Secretary to 
recommend reasonable and prudent al- 
ternatives in order to protect sanc- 
tuary resources and quality. Required 
notifications and responses should pro- 
mote more timely evaluations of po- 
tentially harmful activities and appro- 
priate responses. 

Hazardous materials located close to 
sanctuaries have emerged as a sub- 
stantive obstacle to sanctuary designa- 
tion and management. This has, for ex- 
ample, been a major obstacle in the 
Stellwagen Bank designation. Obvi- 
ously, hazardous materials may threat- 
en living marine resources. Knowing 
the location of hazardous materials 
and the extent of contamination is es- 
sential to comprehensive management 
and resource protection. The bill will 
enhance NOAA’s ability to obtain from 
other Federal agencies information re- 
garding the past, present, or proposed 
future disposal of hazardous materials 
in or near marine sanctuaries in order 
to evaluate environmental risks. 

In addition, the bill directs NOAA to 
promote and coordinate research, mon- 
itoring and education in marine sanc- 
tuaries so that the public might better 
understand the complexities of the ma- 
rine environment. Greater emphasis on 
marine research and education should 
benefit several marine institutions in 
my own State such as Woods Hole 
Oceanographic, MIT Sea Grant, and the 
New England Aquarium. Undoubtedly, 
sanctuaries in other areas will provide 
similar benefits. 

There is also a need to focus the ma- 
rine sanctuaries program on the future. 
This bill requires NOAA to review 
sanctuary management plans every 5 
years in order to evaluate progress in 
reaching long-term goals. The bill also 
allows for the establishment of one or 
more advisory councils for marine 
sanctuaries. These councils should pro- 
vide direct assistance, guidance, and 
vision for sanctuary designations and 
management. 
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The National Marine Sanctuary Pro- 
gram preserves, protects and manages 
for future generations invaluable ma- 
rine environments that are part of our 
common natural heritage. I am pleased 
to introduce this bill to reauthorize 
this program and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of the bill be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 2788 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SHORT TITLE 

SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“National Marine Sanctuaries Program 
Amendments Act of 1992". 

FINDINGS 


SEC. 2. Section 301(a)(2) of the Marine Pro- 
tection, Research, and Sanctuaries Act of 
1972 (16 U.S.C. 1431(a)(2)) is amended by in- 
serting “and, in some instances, inter- 
national“ immediately after national“. 

PURPOSES AND POLICIES 

SEc. 3. Section 301(b) of the Marine Protec- 
tion, Research, and Sanctuaries Act of 1972 
(16 U.S.C. 1431(b)) is amended— 

(1) by striking ‘‘and’’ at the end of para- 
graph (4); 

(2) by striking the period at the end of 
paragraph (5); and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraphs: 

66) to develop coordinated plans for the 
protection and management of these areas 
with appropriate Federal agencies, State and 
local governments, Native American tribes 
and organizations, international organiza- 
tions, and other public and private interests 
concerned with the continuing health and re- 
silience of these marine areas; and 

(7) to create models of and incentives for 
ways to protect and conserve these marine 
areas.“ 

DEFINITIONS 


SEC. 4. Section 302(6) of the Marine Protec- 
tion, Research, and Sanctuaries Act of 1972 
(16 U.S.C, 1432(6)) is amended— 

(1) by striking and“ at the end of subpara- 
graph (A)(ii); 

(2) by adding and“ at the end of subpara- 
graph (B); and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 
subparagraph; 

“(C) the cost of long-term monitoring of 
the affected sanctuary resources:“. 

SANCTUARY DESIGNATION STANDARDS 


Sec. 5. (a) FINDINGS OF SECRETARY.—Sec- 
tion 303(a)(2)(B) of the Marine Protection, 
Research, and Sanctuaries Act of 1972 (16 
U.S.C. 1433(a)(2)(B)) is amended by striking 
“are inadequate” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “should be supplemented”. 

(b) RESOURCE ASSESSMENT REPORT.—Sec- 
tion 303(b)(3) of the Marine Protection, Re- 
search, and Sanctuaries Act of 1972 (16 U.S.C. 
1433(b)(3)) is amended by inserting ‘‘, govern- 
mental,” immediately after commercial“ in 
the last sentence. 

(c) INFORMATION ON DISPOSAL OF MATE- 
RIALS.—Section 303(b) of the Marine Protec- 
tion, Research, and Sanctuaries Act of 1972 
(16 U.S.C. 1433(b)) is amended by adding at 
the end the following new paragraph: 

“(4) INFORMATION ON DISPOSAL OF MATE- 
RIALS.—The Secretary of Defense, the Sec- 
retary of Energy, and the Administrator 
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should furnish the Secretary with informa- 
tion in their possession regarding any past, 
present, or proposed future disposal of mate- 
rials in the area under consideration, includ- 
ing any disposal of hazardous substances, 
hazardous wastes, or radioactive wastes. 
Public disclosure by the Secretary of infor- 
mation received under this paragraph shall 
be subject to any national security or other 
restrictions that apply to the agency head 
furnishing the information.“. 
PROCEDURES FOR DESIGNATION AND 
IMPLEMENTATION 


Sec. 6. (a) SANCTUARY PROPOSAL.—Section 
304(a) of the Marine Protection, Research, 
and Sanctuaries Act of 1972 (16 U.S.C. 1434(a)) 
is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1)(C) by striking a pro- 
spectus on the proposal which shall contain” 
and inserting in lieu thereof documents, in- 
cluding an executive summary, that pro- 
vide”; 

(2) in paragraph (5) by inserting imme- 
diately before the last sentence the following 
new sentence: In preparing the fishing regu- 
lations, the Secretary shall cooperate with 
other appropriate fishery management au- 
thorities (including international, Federal, 
State, and Native American fishery manage- 
ment authorities with rights or responsibil- 
ities within the sanctuary to which the regu- 
lations would apply) at the earliest prac- 
ticable stage.”; and 

(3) in paragraph (6) by striking “prospec- 
tus“ each place it occurs and inserting in 
lieu thereof documents“. 

(b) ISSUANCE OF DESIGNATION NOTICE.—Sec- 
tion 304(b)(1) of the Marine Protection, Re- 
search, and Sanctuaries Act of 1972 (16 U.S.C. 
1434(b)(1)) is amended by striking the third 
sentence. 

(c) INTERAGENCY COOPERATION.—Section 304 
of the Marine Protection, Research, and 
Sanctuaries Act of 1972 (16 U.S.C. 1434) is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new subsection: 

„d) INTERAGENCY COOPERATION— 

“(1) REVIEW OF AGENCY ACTIONS.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—Federal agency actions 
internal or external to a national marine 
sanctuary, including private activities au- 
thorized by licenses, leases, or permits, that 
are likely to destroy, cause the loss of, or in- 
jure any sanctuary resource or quality are 
subject to review by and consultation with 
the Secretary. 

(B) AGENCY STATEMENTS REQUIRED.—Each 
Federal agency proposing an action de- 
scribed in subparagraph (A) shall provide the 
Secretary with a written statement describ- 
ing the action and its potential effects on 
sanctuary resources and qualities at the ear- 
liest practicable time, but in no case later 
than 90 days before the final approval of the 
action unless both the Federal agency and 
the Secretary agree to a different schedule. 

(2) SECRETARY’S RECOMMENDED ALTER- 
NATIVES.—If the Secretary finds that a Fed- 
eral agency action is likely to destroy, cause 
the loss of, or injure a sanctuary resource or 
quality, the Secretary shall (within 60 days 
of receipt of complete information on the 
proposed agency action) recommend reason- 
able and prudent alternatives, which may in- 
clude conduct of the action elsewhere, which 
can be taken by the Federal agency in imple- 
menting the agency action that will protect 
sanctuary resources and qualities. 

(3) RESPONSE TO RECOMMENDATIONS.—The 
agency head who receives the Secretary's 
recommended alternatives under paragraph 
(2) shall promptly consult with the Secretary 
on the alternatives. If the agency head de- 
cides not to follow the alternatives, the 
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agency head shall provide the Secretary with 
a detailed written statement explaining the 
reasons for that decision.“ 

(d) REVIEW OF MANAGEMENT PLANS.—Sec- 
tion 304 of the Marine Protection, Research, 
and Sanctuaries Act of 1972 (16 U.S.C. 1434), 
as amended by subsection (c) of this section, 
is further amended by adding at the end the 
following new subsection: 

“(e) REVIEW OF MANAGEMENT PLANS.—Not 
more than 5 years after the date of designa- 
tion of any national marine sanctuary, and 
thereafter at intervals not exceeding 5 years, 
the Secretary shall evaluate the substantive 
progress toward implementing the manage- 
ment plan and goals for the sanctuary, espe- 
cially the effectiveness of site-specific man- 
agement techniques, and shall revise the 
management plan and regulations as nec- 
essary to fulfill the purposes and policies of 
this title.“. 

(e) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—Section 
304(a)(5) of the Marine Protection, Research, 
and Sanctuaries Act of 1972 (16 U.S.C. 
1434(a)(5)) is amended by striking ‘Fishery 
Conservation Zone“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof “exclusive economic zone“. 
APPLICATION OF REGULATIONS; INTERNATIONAL 

COOPERATION 

SEc. 7. (a) ENFORCEABILITY.—Section 305 of 
the Marine Protection, Research, and Sanc- 
tuaries Act of 1972 (16 U.S.C. 1435) is amend- 
ed— 

(1) in subsection (a 

(A) by striking The“ in the first sentence 
and inserting in lieu thereof This title and 
the”; and 

(B) by inserting or be enforced against“ 
immediately after apply to“; 

(2) by redesignating subsection (b) as sub- 
section (c); and 

(3) by inserting immediately after sub- 
section (a) the following new subsection: 

“(b) AREA OF APPLICATION AND ENFORCE- 
ABILITY.—The area of application and en- 
forceability of this title and the regulations 
and permits issued under this title includes 
the United States 12-nautical-mile terri- 
torial sea and the United States exclusive 
economic zone.“ 

(b) INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION.—Section 
305 of the Marine Protection, Research, and 
Sanctuaries Act of 1972 (16 U.S.C. 1435), as 
amended by subsection (b) of this section, is 
further amended by adding at the end the 
following new paragraph: 

“(d) INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION.—The 
Secretary, in consultation with the Sec- 
retary of State and other appropriate Fed- 
eral agencies, shall cooperate with other 
governments and international organizations 
in furtherance of the purposes and policies of 
this title and consistent with applicable re- 
gional and multilateral arrangements for the 
protection and management of special ma- 
rine areas.“ 

(c) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—The section 
heading for section 305 of the Marine Protec- 
tion, Research, and Sanctuaries Act of 1972 
(16 U.S.C. 1435) is amended by striking all 
after “REGULATIONS” and inserting in lieu 
thereof; INTERNATIONAL NEGOTIA- 
TIONS AND COOPERATION.”. 

PROHIBITED ACTIVITIES 

Spe. 8. Section 306 of the Marine Protec- 
tion, Research, and Sanctuaries Act of 1972 
(16 U.S.C. 1436) is amended to read as follows: 
“SEC. 306. PROHIBITED ACTIVITIES. 

“It is unlawful for any person to 

(I) violate this title or any regulation or 
permit issued under this title; 

“(2) refuse to allow any officer authorized 
to enforce this title to board a vessel subject 
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to such person’s control for the purposes of 
conducting any search or inspection in con- 
nection with the enforcement of this title or 
any regulation or permit issued under this 
title; or 

(3) assault, resist, oppose, impede, intimi- 
date, or interfere with any such authorized 
officer in the conduct of any lawful search or 
inspection,"’. 

ENFORCEMENT 


SEC. 9. (a) CIVIL PENALTIES.—Section 307(c) 
of the Marine Protection, Research, and 
Sanctuaries Act of 1972 (16 U.S.C. 1437(c)) is 
amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1), by striking ‘‘$50,000” 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘'$125,000"’; and 

(2) in paragraph (3)— 

(A) by striking and may be proceeded” 
and all that follows through ‘‘jurisdiction”’; 


and 

(B) by adding at the end the following sen- 
tence: Such penalty shall constitute a mar- 
itime lien on the vessel and may be recov- 
ered in an action in rem in the district court 
of the United States having jurisdiction over 
the vessel.“ 

(b) PROCEEDS FROM CIVIL FORFEITURES.— 
Section 307(d)(1) of the Marine Protection, 
Research, and Sanctuaries Act of 1972 (16 
U.S.C. 1437(d)(1)) is amended by adding at the 
end the following new sentence: The pro- 
ceeds from forfeiture actions under this sub- 
section shall constitute a separate recovery 
in addition to any amounts recovered as civil 
penalties under this section or as civil dam- 
ages under section 312. None of those pro- 
ceeds shall be subject to set- off.“ 

(c) PAYMENT OF STORAGE, CARE, AND OTHER 
Costs.—Section 307(e)(1) of the Marine Pro- 
tection, Research, and Sanctuaries Act of 
1972 (16 U.S.C. 1437(e)(1)) is amended— 

(1) by striking and“ at the end of subpara- 
graph (A); 

(2) by striking the period at the end of sub- 
paragraph (B) and inserting in lieu thereof a 
semicolon; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 
subparagraphs: 

“(C) the reasonable and necessary costs for 
the enforcement of this title or of any regu- 
lation or permit issued under this title, in- 
cluding any necessary expenses for equip- 
ment, training, travel, witnesses, and con- 
tracting services for enforcement investiga- 
tions or proceedings; and 

„D) any valid liens or mortgages against 
any property that has been forfeited.’’. 

RESEARCH, MONITORING, AND EDUCATION 

Sec. 10. Section 309 of the Marine Protec- 
tion, Research, and Sanctuaries Act of 1972 
(16 U.S.C. 1440) is amended to read as follows: 


duct research, monitoring, evaluation, and 
education programs as are necessary and 
reasonable to carry out the purposes and 
policies of this title. 

“(b) PROMOTION AND COORDINATION OF 
SANCTUARY USE.—The Secretary shall take 
such action as is necessary and reasonable to 
promote and coordinate the use of national 
marine sanctuaries for research, monitoring, 
and education purposes. Such action may in- 
clude consulting with Federal agencies, 
States, local governments, regional agencies, 
interstate agencies, or other persons to pro- 
mote use of one or more sanctuaries for re- 
search, monitoring, and education, including 
coordination with the National Estuarine 
Research Reserve System.“. 

COOPERATIVE AGREEMENTS AND DONATIONS 

Sec. 11. Section 311 of the Marine Protec- 
tion, Research, and Sanctuaries Act of 1972 
(16 U.S.C, 1442) is amended to read as follows: 
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“SEC. 11. COOPERATIVE AGREEMENTS AND DO- 
NATIONS. 

(a) COOPERATIVE AGREEMENTS, GRANTS, 
AND OTHER AGREEMENTS.—The Secretary 
may enter into cooperative agreements, 
grants, contracts, or other agreements with 
States, local governments, regional agencies, 
interstate agencies, or other persons to carry 
out the purposes and policies of this title. 

"(b) AUTHORIZATION TO SOLICIT DONA- 
TIONS.—The Secretary may enter into such 
agreements with any nonprofit organization 
authorizing the organization to solicit pri- 
vate donations to carry out the purposes and 
policies of this title. 

“(c) DONATIONS.—The Secretary may ac- 
cept donations of funds, property, and serv- 
ices for use in designating and administering 
national marine sanctuaries under this title. 
For the purposes of Federal income, estate, 
and gift taxes, donations accepted under this 
section shall be considered as a gift or be- 
quest to or for the use of the United 
States.“ 

DESTRUCTION OR LOSS OF, OR INJURY TO, 
SANCTUARY RESOURCES 

Sec. 12.(a) LIABILITY IN GENERAL.—Section 
312(a)(1) of the Marine Protection, Research, 
and Sanctuaries Act of 1972 (16 U.S.C. 
1443(a)(1)) is amended by adding at the end 
the following new sentence: ‘Nothing in the 
Act of March 3, 1851 (46 U.S.C. 183 et seq.), 
shall in any way limit the liability of any 
person under this title.“. 

(b) DEFENSES.—Section 312(a)(3) of the Ma- 
rine Protection, Research, and Sanctuaries 
Act of 1972 (16 U.S.C. 1443(a)(3)) is amended— 

(1) by striking subparagraphs (B) and (C); 

(2) by adding or“ at the end of subpara- 
graph (A); and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 
subparagraph: 

B) the destruction or loss of, or injury to, 
the sanctuary resource was specifically au- 
thorized by a valid license or permit issued 
in accordance with Federal or State law and 
implementing regulations, and the activity 
was conducted in compliance with all terms 
and conditions of that license or permit.“ 

(c) RECOVERY OF ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS; 
INTEREST.—Section 312(a) of the Marine Pro- 
tection, Research and Sanctuaries Act of 
1972 (16 U.S.C. 1443(a)) is amended by adding 
at the end the following new paragraphs: 

**(4) ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS.—The Secretary 
shall recover administrative costs and ex- 
penses, including direct and indirect costs of 
attorney time, necessary for, and incidental 
to, the response, the damage assessment and 
restoration planning, any restoration, re- 
placement, or acquisition of the equivalent 
undertaken, and any actions necessary to re- 
cover damages for such activities. 

(5) INTEREST.—The amounts recoverable 
in an action under this section shall include 
interest on the amounts recoverable as dam- 
ages and response costs as defined under sec- 
tion 302 and any regulations issued there- 
under. Interest (including prejudgment in- 
terest) is in addition to damages and re- 
sponse costs as defined under section 302 and 
any regulations issued thereunder. Such in- 
terest shall be paid for the period beginning 
on the date of the destruction, loss, or injury 
involved. The accrued interest shall be used 
for the purposes established under this sec- 
tion. 

6) CALCULATION OF INTEREST.—The inter- 
est paid under this section shall be cal- 
culated at the average of the highest rate for 
commercial and finance company paper of 
maturities of 180 days or less obtaining on 
each of the days included within the period 
for which interest must be paid to the claim- 
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one as published in the Federal Reserve Bul- 
etin.“. 

(d) USE OF RECOVERED AMOUNTS.—Section 
312(d) of the Marine Protection, Research, 
and Sanctuaries Act of 1972 (16 U.S.C. 1443(d)) 
is amended— 

(1) by striking paragraph (3); 

(2) by redesignating paragraph (4) as para- 
graph (3); 

(3) in paragraph (3), as so redesignated, by 
inserting the court decree or settlement 
agreement, and“ immediately after in ac- 
cordance with“; and 

(4) by adding at the end of paragraph (3) 
the following new sentence: ‘However, if the 
Secretary and the governor have not entered 
into an agreement within 120 days after the 
date of recovery of those amounts, the Sec- 
retary may use those amounts under para- 
graphs (2)(A) and (B) in accordance with the 
court decree or settlement agreement.“. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 13. Section 313 of the Marine Protec- 
tion, Research, and Sanctuaries Act of 1972 
(16 U.S.C. 1444) is amended to read as follows: 
“SEC. 313. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

There are authorized to be appropriated to 
the Secretary to carry out this title 
$10,000,000 for fiscal year 1993, $12,500,000 for 
fiscal year 1994, and $15,000,000 for fiscal year 
1995. 

ADVISORY COUNCILS 

SEC. 14, The Marine Protection, Research, 
and Sanctuaries Act of 1972 (16 U.S.C. 1431 et 
seq.) is amended by adding at the end the fol- 
lowing new section: 

“SEC. 315. ADVISORY COUNCILS. 

„(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—The Secretary may 
establish one or more Advisory Councils in 
order to obtain assistance in the designation 
or management of one or more national ma- 
rine sanctuaries. 

“(b) MEMBERSHIP.—Members of the Advi- 
sory Councils may be appointed from 
among— 

i) members or officers of Federal or 
State agencies with management respon- 
sibilities for the environment; 

(2) members of Regional Fishery Manage- 
ment Councils; and 

(3) representatives of local industries, 
commercial user groups, conservation or 
other public interest organizations, sci- 
entific organizations, educational organiza- 
tions, recreational user groups, or other per- 
sons interested in the protection of sanc- 
tuary resources and the multiple-use man- 
agement of national marine sanctuaries. 

“(c) ADMINISTRATION.—Each Advisory 
Council shall elect a chairperson and may es- 
tablish subcommittees and adopt bylaws, 
rules, and such other administrative require- 
ments and procedures as are necessary for 
the administration of its functions. 

“(d) STAFFING AND OTHER ASSISTANCE.— 
The Secretary may make available to an Ad- 
visory Council such staff, information, and 
administrative services and assistance as the 
Secretary determines are reasonably re- 
quired for such Advisory Council to carry 
out its functions.“. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, today 
I join my colleague Senator KERRY in 
cosponsoring the National Marine 
Sanctuaries Program Amendments of 
1992. This bill authorizes funding for 
the National Marine Sanctuaries Pro- 
gram for fiscal year 1993 through 1995 
and makes certain legislative refine- 
ments to the overall program. 

This year marks the 20th anniversary 
of title III of the Marine Protection, 
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Research, and Sanctuaries Act of 1972 
[MPRSA]. As we introduce this reau- 
thorization bill, I remind my col- 
leagues of some of the important suc- 
cesses of this program. During recent 
years, the National Marine Sanctuaries 
Program has grown in size and in stat- 
ure. Three new sanctuaries have been 
added to the program in the past 3 
years, and at least six additional sites 
are under consideration for designa- 
tion. The National Marine Sanctuaries 
Program is being called upon to meet 
greater challenges, such as the develop- 
ment of a management plan for the 
2,600-square-mile Florida Keys Na- 
tional Marine Sanctuary. Clearly, from 
its relative obscurity in the early 
1980’s, the National Marine Sanctuaries 
Program has become a well-recognized 
and critical key to protecting marine 
ecosystems. 

This bill would continue the progress 
of the National Marine Sanctuaries 
Program by providing the program 
with 3-year reauthorization to develop 
and implement management plans for 
the present and future additions to the 
National Marine Sanctuaries Program. 
This bill also provides an increase in 
authorized funding commensurate with 
the increased responsibilities of the 
program. 

Reauthorization of the National Ma- 
rine Sanctuaries Program will help to 
ensure our Nation’s continued efforts 
to preserve our precious marine envi- 
ronment. 


By Mr. GRAHAM (for himself and 
Mr. MACK): 

S. 2789. A bill to encourage the 
growth and development of commercial 
space activities in the United States, 
and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, Science, and Trans- 
portation. 

COMMERCIAL SPACE COMPETITIVENESS ACT OF 
1992 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. President, today I 
am pleased to introduce the Commer- 
cial Space Competitiveness Act of 1992. 

This legislation will further an im- 
portant goal for America—that of en- 
couraging the growth and development 
of commercial space activities in the 
United States by establishing coherent 
policies for Federal activities which af- 
fect commercial space businesses. 

This legislation is almost identical 
to the bill H.R. 3848, introduced by 
Representative RALPH HALL and 
marked up by the Subcommittee on 
Space, which Mr. HALL chairs. My bill 
does not include title III of H.R. 3848, 
which addresses missile assets. 

My colleagues know the importance 
of the space industry to the State of 
Florida. 

Several times each year, America 
turns its eyes to John F. Kennedy 
Space Center to marvel at the launch- 
ing of the space shuttle, the most so- 
phisticated and awe-inspiring space ve- 
hicle in history. 
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The Kennedy Center, like its name- 
sake, is a symbol of American pride in 
our ambition, our frontier spirit, and 
our quest for leadership. 

Mr. President, the commercial appli- 
cations of space continue to expand. 
We are living in the information age, 
and the importance of space to global 
communications cannot be under- 
stated. 

Unfortunately, we are losing the bat- 
tle right now when it comes to launch- 
ing that space-based communications 
infrastructure. 

It is my hope that the bill I am intro- 
ducing today will put in place the right 
policies to allow American companies 
to win back market share. 

This task will not be easy. Most of 
our competitors are heavily subsidized 
by their governments. 

Financing, infrastructure, insurance, 
and even more direct subsidies from 
foreign governments are commonplace. 

With that fact in mind, I want to 
point my colleagues’ attention to one 
particular facet of this bill in which I 
am the most interested, and that is the 
section on space transportation infra- 
structure matching grants. 

The matching grant program would 
help industry upgrade some of its ail- 
ing infrastructure. 

One example from Florida illustrates 
the need for this program. 

A quick tour of the launch facilities 
at Cape Canaveral Air Force Station 
would stun each and every one of my 
colleagues. 

Each one of us has more sophisti- 
cated and modern computer and com- 
munications equipment in our offices 
than will be found in the launch con- 
trol centers at the Cape. Vacuum 
tubes. Remember them? And tape read- 
outs instead of digital monitors. The 
manpower required to maintain and 
monitor this antiquated equipment, 
and the added risk of error involved in 
each launch, adds significantly to the 
cost of launching. 

Frankly, knowing the types of equip- 
ment in use at these launch sites, com- 
pared to what is available from some 
foreign competitors, it is testimony to 
the quality of our industry that we are 
able to maintain any commercial mar- 
ket share at all. 

Money spent on upgrading this equip- 
ment is money very well spent. 

After all, recall that these sites are 
used for Government launches as well. 
We can no better afford the tremendous 
loss of a failed launch than can other 
payload owners. 

Mr. President, the grant program I 
have just described is but one compo- 
nent of a comprehensive bill long in 
the making. I am pleased to have Sen- 
ator MACK as an original cosponsor and 
am hopeful that other Senators will 
join the drive to advance our commer- 
cial space industry. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the bill be printed in the 
RECORD following my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 2789 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the ‘‘Commercial 

Space Competitiveness Act of 1992“. 
TITLE I—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
SEC. 101. FINDINGS. 

The Congress finds that 

(1) commercial activities of the private 
sector have substantially contributed to the 
strength of both the United States space pro- 
gram and the national economy; 

(2) a robust United States space transpor- 
tation capability remains a vital cornerstone 
of the United States space program; 

(3) the availability of commercial launch 
services is essential for the continued growth 
of the United States commercial space sec- 
tor; 

(4) a timely extension of the excess third 
party claims payment provisions of the Com- 
mercial Space Launch Act is appropriate and 
necessary to enable the private sector to 
continue covering maximum probable liabil- 
ity risks while protecting the private sector 
from uninsurable levels of liability which 
could hinder international competitiveness; 

(5) greater Federal use of commercial 
launch services for suborbital launches 
would increase the efficiency of the United 
States space science program and improve 
the capabilities of the United States com- 
mercial launch industry; 

(6) a program to demonstrate how the 
space science community can purchase 
launch services directly from the private 
sector has the potential to increase the effi- 
ciency of the United States space science 
program and improve the capabilities of the 
United States commercial launch industry; 

(T) improvements and additions to the Na- 
tion's space transportation infrastructure 
contribute to a robust and cost effective 
space transportation capability for both pub- 
lic sector and private sector users; 

(8) private sector use of available Govern- 
ment facilities on a reimbursable basis con- 
tributes to a stronger commercial space sec- 
tor; 

(9) the Federal Government should pur- 
chase space goods and services which are 
commercially available, or could be made 
available commercially in response to a Gov- 
ernment procurement request, whenever 
such goods or services meet Government 
mission requirements in a cost effective 
manner; 

(10) it is appropriate for the Government to 
act as an anchor tenant for commercial 
space development projects which have a 
reasonable potential to develop non-Federal 
markets and which meet Federal needs in a 
cost effective manner; and 

(11) the provision of compensation to com- 
mercial providers of space goods and services 
for termination of contracts at the conven- 
ience of the Government assists in enabling 
the private sector to invest in space activi- 
ties which are initially dependent on Govern- 
ment purchases. 

SEC, 102. DEFINITIONS. 

For the purposes of this Act— 

(1) the term Administrator“ means the 
Administrator of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration; 

(2) the term agency“ means an executive 
agency as defined by section 105 of title 5, 
United States Code; 
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(3) the term anchor tenancy’’ means an 
arrangement in which the United States 
Government agrees to procure sufficient 
quantities of a commercial space product or 
service needed to meet Government mission 
requirements so that a commercial venture 
is made viable; 

(4) the term commercial“ means having 

(A) private capital at risk; and 

(B) primary financial and management re- 
sponsibility for the activity reside with the 
private sector; 

(5) the term cost effective“ means costing 
no more than the available alternatives, tak- 
ing into account all related costs including, 
in the case of Government costs, applicable 
Government labor and overhead costs as well 
as contractor charges; 

(6) the term launch“ means to place, or 
attempt to place, a launch vehicle and pay- 
load, if any, in a suborbital trajectory, in 
Earth orbit in outer space, or otherwise in 
outer space; 

(7) the term launch services“ means ac- 
tivities involved in the preparation of a 
launch vehicle and its payload for launch 
and the conduct of a launch; 

(8) the term “launch support facilities” 
means facilities required to support launch 
activities, including launch vehicle assem- 
bly, launch vehicle operations and control, 
communications, flight safety functions, and 
payload operations, control, and processing; 

(9) the term “launch vehicle’’ means any 
vehicle constructed for the purpose of oper- 
ating in, or placing a payload in, outer space 
or in suborbital trajectories, and includes 
components of that vehicle; 

(10) the term “payload” means an object 
which a person undertakes to launch, and in- 
cludes subcomponents of the launch vehicle 
specifically designed or adapted for that ob- 
ject; 

(11) the term “payload integration serv- 
ices” means activities involved in integrat- 
ing multiple payloads into a single payload 
for launch or integrating a payload with a 
launch vehicle; 

(12) the term “space recovery support fa- 
cilities” means facilities required to support 
activities related to the recovery of payloads 
returned from space to a space recovery site, 
including operations and control, commu- 
nications, flight safety functions, and pay- 
load processing; 

(13) the term “space transportation infra- 
structure“ means facilities, associated 
equipment, and real property, including 
launch sites, launch support facilities, space 
recovery sites, and space recovery support 
facilities, required to perform launch or 
space recovery activities; 

(14) the term State“ means the several 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, American Samoa, 
the United States Virgin Islands, Guam, the 
Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana Is- 
lands, and any other commonwealth, terri- 
tory, or possession of the United States; and 

(15) the term United States“ means the 
States, collectively. 


TITLE II—SPACE TRANSPORTATION 


SEC. 201. EXTENSION OF GOVERNMENT PAYMENT 
OF EXCESS THIRD PARTY CLAIMS. 


Section 16 of the Commercial Space 
Launch Act (49 U.S.C. App. 2615) is amended 
in subsection (b)(5) by striking the date 
that is 5 years following the date of enact- 
ment of the Commercial Space Launch Act 
Amendments of 1988“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof January 1, 2000 
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SEC. 202. REQUIREMENT TO PROCURE COMMER- 
CIAL LAUNCH SERVICES. 

(a) AMENDMENT.—Section 204 of the Launch 
Services Purchase Act of 1990 (42 U.S.C. 
2465d) is amended to read as follows: 

“SEC. 204. REQUIREMENT TO PROCURE COMMER- 
CIAL LAUNCH SERVICES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this section, the Federal Govern- 
ment shall purchase launch services for its 
primary payloads, including suborbital pay- 
loads, from commercial providers whenever 
such services are required in the course of its 
activities. 

b) EXCEPTIONS.—The Federal Govern- 
ment shall not be required to purchase 
launch services as provided in subsection (a) 
if, on a case by case basis the appropriate 
agency head determines that— 

“(1) the payload requires the unique capa- 
bilities of the space shuttle; 

2) cost effective commercial launch serv- 
ices to meet specific mission requirements 
are not reasonably available, would not be 
reasonably available when required, and 
could not be made available in response to a 
procurement request; 

) the use of commercial launch services 
poses an unacceptable risk of loss of a unique 
scientific opportunity; or 

) the payload serves national security or 

foreign policy purposes. 
Any determination of such circumstances 
shall be made by the appropriate agency 
head and shall not be delegated. The appro- 
priate agency head shall, within 30 days after 
such determination, notify the Committee 
on Science, Space, and Technology and the 
Committee on Armed Services of the House 
of Representatives and the Committee on 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation of 
the Senate in writing of the determination 
and its rationale. 

„% REPORT ON SUBORBITAL PROGRAMS.— 
Not later than 1 year after the date of enact- 
ment of the Commercial Space Competitive- 
ness Act of 1992, the Administrator of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion shall submit to Congress a report pro- 
viding a plan for the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration to make greater 
use of commercial launch services for its 
suborbital launch programs. Such plan shall 
identify planned or potential suborbital pay- 
loads which cannot utilize commercial 
launch services, and describe in detail why 
commercial launch services cannot meet the 
mission requirements or be made available 
in a reasonable and cost effective manner for 
such payloads. 

d) FEDERAL GOVERNMENT LAUNCH VEHI- 
CLES.—Launch vehicles shall be acquired or 
owned by the Federal Government only— 

“(1) as required under circumstances de- 
scribed in subsection (b); or 

2) for conducting research and develop- 
ment on, and testing of, launch technology. 

(e) PHASE-IN PERIOD.—Subsections (a) and 
(d) shall not apply to launch services and 
launch vehicles for which a purchase con- 
tract has been signed before the date of en- 
actment of the Commercial Space Competi- 
tiveness Act of 1992. 

“(f) HISTORICAL PURPOSES,—This title shall 
not be interpreted to prohibit the Federal 
Government from acquiring, owning, or 
maintaining launch vehicles solely for his- 
torical display purposes.. 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The application of 
section 204 of the Launch Services Purchase 
Act of 1990 to suborbital payloads shall begin 
with respect to payloads scheduled for 
launch after December 31, 1993. 
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SEC. 203, PURCHASE OF LAUNCH SERVICES. 

Section 205 of the Launch Services Pur- 
chase Act of 1990 (42 U.S.C. 2465e) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“SEC. 205. PURCHASE OF LAUNCH SERVICES. 

“(a) COMPETITIVE BIDDING.—(1) Contracts 
to provide launch services to the Federal 
Government under section 204 shall be 
awarded subject to applicable Federal law re- 
quiring full, fair, and open competition, con- 
sistent with section 2304 of title 10, United 
States Code, and section 311 of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958. 

02) Submission of cost or pricing data for 
the purpose of supporting a bid or proposal 
or for the fulfillment of a contract shall not 
be required of the bidders, except in cases 
where only one credible bid meeting minimal 
technical standards as set forth in the origi- 
nal solicitation is received. 

“(b) SPECIFICATION SYSTEMS.—Reasonable 
performance specifications, rather than Fed- 
eral civilian or military design or construc- 
tion specifications, shall be used to the max- 
imum extent feasible to define requirements 
for a commercial provider bidding to provide 
launch services. This subsection shall not 
preclude the Federal Government from re- 
quiring compliance with applicable safety 
standards.“. 

SEC. 204. LAUNCH VOUCHER DEMONSTRATION 
PROGRAM. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT OF PROGRAM.—The Ad- 
ministrator shall establish a demonstration 
program to award vouchers for the payment 
of commercial launch services and payload 
integration services for the purpose of 
launching small scientific payloads. 

(b) AWARD OF VOUCHERS.—The Adminis- 
trator shall award vouchers under subsection 
(a) to scientific researchers, research teams, 
and research institutes as part of grants ad- 
ministered by the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration for the development 
and construction of— 

(1) seientific payloads to be placed in sub- 
orbital trajectories; and 

(2) small scientific payloads to be placed in 
orbit. 

(c) ASSISTANCE.—The Administrator may 
provide awardees with such assistance, in- 
cluding contract formulation and technical 
support during proposal evaluation, as may 
be necessary to ensure the purchase of cost 
effective and reasonably reliable commercial 
launch services and payload integration 
services. 

(d) REPORT.—Not later than 1 year after 
the date of enactment of this Act, the Ad- 
ministrator shall submit to Congress a re- 
port providing a plan for carrying out this 
section, identifying which planned or poten- 
tial payloads will be included in the launch 
voucher demonstration program, and listing 
which commercially available launch vehi- 
cles will be included in the program. 

SEC, 205. SPACE TRANSPORTATION INFRASTRUC- 
TURE MATCHING GRANTS. 

(a) FEDERAL GRANT PROGRAM.—The Sec- 
retary of Transportation may make grants 
for projects recommended pursuant to sub- 
section (b) to assist the United States space 
transportation industry and the States in fi- 
nancing— 

(1) the improvement or development of 
space transportation infrastructure within 
the United States; 

(2) the engineering and designing of such 
space transportation infrastructure projects; 
and 

(3) technical studies to define how new or 
improved space transportation infrastruc- 
ture can best meet Federal space transpor- 
tation needs and the needs of the United 
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States commercial space transportation in- 
dustry. 

(b) SELECTION OF PROJECTS.—(1) There is 
established a Selection Committee which 
shall include 1 representative each from the 
Department of Transportation, the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration. The Se- 
lection Committee shall be chaired by the 
representative from the Department of 
Transportation. 

(2) The Selection Committee shall review 
grant applications under this section and 
shall make recommendations to the Sec- 
retary of Transportation for awarding such 


ts. 

(3) The Selection Committee shall take 
into account the following factors in its re- 
view of grant applications: 

(A) The contribution of the proposed grant 
activity to Federal space transportation 
needs. 

(B) The extent of industry’s financial con- 
tribution to the proposed grant activity. 

(C) The extent of industry participation in 
the proposed grant activity. 

(D) The positive impact of the proposed 
grant activity on the international competi- 
tiveness of the United States space transpor- 
tation industry. 

(E) The extent of State contributions to 
the proposed grant activity. 

(F) The impact of the proposed grant activ- 
ity on launch operations and other activities 
at Federal launch ranges. 

(4) The Secretary of Transportation shall 
give preference to those applications with 
greater levels of industry financial contribu- 
tions, all other factors being equal. 

(c) LIMITATIONS AND CONDITIONS.—(1) The 
Federal grant for any project under this sec- 
tion shall not exceed 50 percent of the cost of 
such project. 

(2) No grant shall be awarded under this 
section for projects for which less than 10 
percent of the cost of such projects will be 
borne by the private sector. 

(3) No grant shall be awarded under this 
section unless the Selection Committee de- 
termines that the applicant has or will have 
the legal, financial, and technical capacity 
to carry out the proposed project. 

(4) For grants which do not utilize Federal 
Government property, no grant shall be 
awarded under this section unless the Sec- 
retary of Transportation, in consultation 
with the Administrator and the Secretary of 
Defense, determines that the applicant— 

(A) has or will have satisfactory continu- 
ing control, through operation or lease or 
otherwise, over the use of the facilities and 
the equipment for which the grant is pro- 
vided; and 

(B) has or will have sufficient capability to 
maintain the facilities and equipment, and 
will maintain such facilities and equipment. 
SEC, 206. COMMERCIAL SPACE TRANSPORTATION 

TRUST FUND. s 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—There is established 
in the Treasury of the United States a trust 
fund to be known as the Commercial Space 
Transportation Trust Fund (hereafter in this 
section referred to as the “Trust Fund”). 
The Trust Fund shall consist of all revenues 
from any fees assessed by the Department of 
Transportation for the licensing of commer- 
cial launch activities. 

(b) PURPOSE.—Subject to the availability 
of appropriations, revenues deposited in the 
Trust Fund shall be used only to fund 
projects that directly benefit the United 
States space transportation industry. 

(c) SELECTION OF PROJECTS.—The Secretary 
of Transportation shall select projects rec- 
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ommended by an Industry Selection Com- 
mittee composed of 1 representative from 
each of the companies which have paid, or 
will have paid, fees described in subsection 
(a) within a period, not to exceed 2 years, to 
be determined by the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation. Voting of such Industry Selection 
Committee shall be weighted according to 
the dollar amount of each company’s fee 


payments within such period. 

(d) LIMITATION.—Trust Fund revenues shall 
not be used to pay the operating or other ex- 
penses of the Department of Transportation. 
SEC. 207. ¥en ‘TION OF EXCESS FACILI- 

(a) IDENTIFICATION.—The Administrator, in 
coordination with the Secretary of Defense 
and the Secretary of Transportation, shall 
conduct an inventory and identify all launch 
support facilities owned by the United States 
Government that are excess or are otherwise 
not needed for public use. To the extent 
practicable, the Administrator shall also 
identify any launch support facilities which, 
due to their capacity and their utility to 
non-Federal entities, could be made avail- 
able for use by non-Federal entities on a re- 
imbursable basis without interfering with 
Federal activities. 

(b) REPORT TO CONGRESS.—Not later than 1 
year after the date of enactment of this Act, 
the Administrator shall submit to Congress 
a report containing the results of the identi- 
fication required under subsection (a). Por- 
tions of such report may be classified and 
protected from public disclosure if such clas- 
sification is necessary to protect national se- 
curity. 

TITLE I1I—MISCELLANEOUS 
SEC. 301. ANCHOR TENANCY AND TERMINATION 
LIABILITY. 


(a) ANCHOR TENANCY CONTRACTS.—The Ad- 
ministrator may enter into anchor tenancy 
contracts for the purchase of a good or serv- 
ice in order to increase the viability of a 
commercial space venture if the Adminis- 
trator determines that— 

(1) the good or service meets the mission 
requirements of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration; 

(2) the commercially procured good or 
service is cost effective; 

(3) the good or service is procured through 
a competitive process; 

(4) existing or potential customers for the 
good or service other than the United States 
Government have been specifically identi- 
fied; 

(5) the long-term viability of the venture is 
not dependent upon a continued Government 
market or other nonreimbursable Govern- 
ment support; and 

(6) private capital is at risk in the venture. 

(b) TERMINATION LIABILITY.—Section 203(c) 
of the National Aeronautics and Space Act of 
1958 (42 U.S.C. 2473(c)) is amended— 

(1) by redesignating paragraphs (7) through 
(13) as paragraphs (8) through (14) respec- 
tively; 

(2) by inserting after paragraph (6) the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

7) to enter into contracts for commer- 
cially provided goods and services for periods 
that are in excess of the period for which 
funds are available for obligation; and to 
provide for the payment of contingent liabil- 
ity which may accrue in excess of available 
appropriations, in the event the Government 
for its convenience terminates such con- 
tracts, from appropriations originally avail- 
able for the performance of the contract, or 
from other unobligated appropriations cur- 
rently available for the procurement of re- 
lated goods and services:“: 
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(3) by inserting and“ at the end of para- 
graph (13), as so redesignated by paragraph 
(1) of this section; and 

(4) by striking; and“ at the end of para- 
graph (14), as so redesignated by paragraph 
(1) of this section, and inserting in lieu 
thereof a period. 

SEC, 302, USE OF GOVERNMENT FACILITIES. 

(a) AUTHORITY.—Federal agencies, includ- 
ing the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration and the Department of Defense, 
may allow non-Federal entities to use their 
space-related facilities on a reimbursable 
basis if the Administrator, the Secretary of 
Defense, or the appropriate agency head de- 
termines that— 

(1) the facilities will be used to support 
commercial space activities; 

(2) such use can be supported by existing or 
planned Federal resources; 

(3) such use is compatible with Federal ac- 
tivities; 

(4) equivalent commercial services are not 
available on reasonable terms; and 

(5) such use is consistent with public safe- 
ty, national security, and international trea- 
ty obligations. 

In carrying out paragraph (5), each agency 
head shall consult with appropriate Federal 
officials. 

(b) REIMBURSEMENT PAYMENT.—(1) The re- 
imbursement referred to in subsection (a) 
may be an amount equal to the direct costs 
(including salaries of United States civilian 
and contractor personnel) incurred by the 
United States as a result of the use of such 
facilities by the private sector. For the pur- 
poses of this paragraph, the term direct 
costs“ means the actual costs that can be 
unambiguously associated with such use, and 
would not be borne by the United States 
Government in the absence of such use. 

(2) The amount of any payment received by 
the United States for use of facilities under 
this subsection shall be credited to the ap- 
propriation from which the cost of providing 
such facilities was paid. 


SEC. 303. PROTECTION OF INFORMATION DEVEL- 
OPED UNDER SPACE ACT AGREE- 
MENTS. 


Section 303 of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Act of 1958 (42 U.S.C. 2454) is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting ‘‘(a)” after “SEC. 303.""; 

(2) by striking and (B)“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof (B)“; 

(3) by inserting , and (C) information de- 
scribed in subsection (b)“ after national se- 
curity”; and 

(4) by adding at the end the following new 
subsection: 

(b) The Administrator, for a period of up 
to 5 years after the development of informa- 
tion that results from activities conducted 
under an agreement entered into under sec- 
tion 203(c) (5) and (6) of this Act, and that 
would be a trade secret or commercial or fi- 
nancial information that is privileged or 
confidential under the meaning of section 
552(b)(4) of title 5, United States Code, if the 
information had been obtained from a non- 
Federal party participating in such an agree- 
ment, may provide appropriate protections 
against the dissemination of such informa- 
tion, including exemption from subchapter II 
of chapter 5 of title 5, United States Code.“ 
SEC. 304. COMMERCIAL SPACE ACHIEVEMENT 

AWARD. 


(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—There is established a 
Commercial Space Achievement Award. The 
award shall consist of a medal, which shall 
be of such design and materials and bear in- 
scriptions as determined by the Secretary of 
Commerce. A cash prize may also be awarded 
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if funding for the prize is available under 
subsection (d). 

(b) CRITERIA FOR AWARD.—The Secretary of 
Commerce shall periodically make, and the 
Chairman of the National Space Council 
shall present, awards under this section to 
individuals, corporations, corporate divi- 
sions, or corporate subsidiaries substantially 
engaged in commercial space activities who 
in the opinion of the Secretary of Commerce 
best meet the following criteria: 

(1) For corporate entities, at least one-half 
of the revenues from the space-related ac- 
tivities of the corporation, division, or sub- 
sidiary is derived from sources other than 
the United States Government. 

(2) The activities and achievements of the 
individual, corporation, division, or subsidi- 
ary have substantially contributed to the 
United States gross national product and the 
stature of United States industry in inter- 
national markets, with due consideration for 
both the economic magnitude and the tech- 
nical quality of the activities and achieve- 
ments. 

(3) The individual, corporation, division, or 
subsidiary has substantially advanced space 
technology and space applications directly 
related to commercial space activities. 

(c) LIMITATIONS.—No individual or cor- 
porate entity may receive an award under 
this section more than once every 5 years. 

(d) FUNDING FOR AWARD.—The Secretary of 
Commerce may seek and accept gifts of 
money from public and private sources for 
the purpose of making cash prize awards 
under this section. Such money may be used 
only for that purpose, only such money may 
be used for that purpose, and the Secretary 
of Commerce shall make publicly available 
an itemized list of the sources of such fund- 
ing. 


By Mrs. KASSEBAUM: 

S. 2790. A bill to establish a boot 
camp program for juvenile delinquents, 
provide grants for State and local law 
enforcement, and authorize additional 
appropriations for the Head Start Pro- 
gram; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

URBAN INITIATIVE 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
rise today to introduce legislation set- 
ting forth what I believe to be an ap- 
propriate balance of initiatives to deal 
with the current crisis in our cities. 
This bill combines law enforcement 
initiatives aimed at restoring security 
to inner city communities, with addi- 
tional funding for the successful Head 
Start and Follow-Through Programs. 

I think nearly all would agree that a 
top priority must be to establish an en- 
vironment conducive to creating 
growth and opportunity in the inner 
city. The events in Los Angeles—if 
they have taught us anything—dem- 
onstrate the critical importance of cre- 
ating secure, stable communities. 

It is imperative that we restore secu- 
rity to our cities’ streets. We are not 
going to attract businesses to the inner 
city—enterprise zones or not—without 
riding these neighborhoods of crime. 
More importantly, we need to protect 
the innocent yet hard-working families 
that live in the midst of this never end- 
ing cycle of crime, who are afraid to 
even step outside their homes after 
dark. 
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One of the sad things that is often 
overlooked when we talk about urban 
crime, are the elderly, who frequently 
are living in the inner cities because 
they can’t get out, and are easy prey to 
street crime. 

One of the most effective ways of re- 
ducing street crime is to have more 
cops on the beat, who are familiar with 
the neighborhood, and get to know 
members of the community, young and 
old. This legislation would provide $200 
million in grants to the States to be 
used exclusively for hiring additional 
police officers used in community- 
based or neighborhood-oriented polic- 


ing programs. 

This legislation would also provide 
an additional $200 million for the Head 
Start Program, with funds to be di- 
rected specifically to program improve- 
ments. Half of the funds will be tar- 
geted directly to urban areas and $6.4 
million will be designated for Follow- 
Through. The Head Start Program, 
with its proven effectiveness, should be 
expanded and targeted for the most ef- 
ficient use of our limited Federal 
funds. 

I also believe we must do something 
more to reach young people early on, 
where there are clear signals that 
intervention is needed. This must be 
done before a young person becomes 
committed to a life of crime. This bill 
would provide $150 million in grants to 
the States for establishing up to 10 
boot camps for juvenile offenders. 

Camps would be established on exist- 
ing or closed military bases, using 
military personnel. The program will 
emphasize physical discipline, com- 
bined with remedial and vocational 
education, with States submitting a 
follow-up plan once the juvenile is re- 
leased. This would be an alternative to 
the State detention homes, where juve- 
nile delinquency is often the first step 
to further and more serious crime. 

Finally, Mr. President, I believe it is 
important to spend existing funds on 
these initiatives, rather than further 
increase our deficit. The bill would not 
add to the Federal debt. Rather, fund- 
ing would be provided by halting all 
spending on the superconducting super 
collider until these initiatives are 
funded. Now is the time for us to seri- 
ously reconsider our priorities, to deal 
effectively with the needs of our inner 
cities. 

Mr. President, we must be creative 
and innovative with the resources we 
now have, and which also have a prov- 
en track record. The initiatives I pro- 
pose—more police officers, boot camps 
for juveniles, and increased funding for 
Head Start—all represent a balanced 
and effective approach that is tough, 
but supportive, and makes sure that 
Federal funds are used effectively. Be- 
fore we can have inner city oppor- 
tunity and growth, we must restore the 
streets to the people who live and work 
there. 
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By Mr. KOHL: 

S. 2792. A bill to amend and authorize 
appropriations for the continued imple- 
mentation of the Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

REAUTHORIZATION OF THE JUVENILE JUSTICE 

AND DELINQUENCY PREVENTION ACT 

Mr. KOHL. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Juvenile Justice Sub- 
committee, today I am introducing a 
bill to reauthorize the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act. 

Some 700,000 young people enter the 
Juvenile Justice System each year. 
Over the past 5 years, arrests of adoles- 
cents for murder, assault, and weapons 
violations have skyrocketed. And it ap- 
pears that the small subset of juveniles 
who commit the most serious offenses 
are becoming increasingly violent. 

Reauthorizing Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention Act must 
therefore be a Senate priority. In a se- 
ries of five oversight hearings, the sub- 
committee identified gaps in such crit- 
ical services as delinquency prevention 
and street-based services for runaway 
and homeless youth. We also received 
testimony describing some fundamen- 
tal problems with the implementation 
of the act by the Office of Juvenile Jus- 
tice and Delinquency. We have at- 
tempted to address these gaps and 
problems in the legislation we are in- 
troducing today. 

First and foremost, the bill doubles 
the authorized level of funding for 
State formula grants. And it provides a 
series of incentive grants for State 
seeking to improve the administration 
and delivery of justice for juveniles and 
their families. Second, the bill estab- 
lishes a new title encouraging local 
communities to invest in delinquency 
prevention programs. Third, it creates 
a new title to improve the response of 
the justice system to child abuse and 
neglect, which is all too often a precur- 
sor of juvenile delinquency. And 
fourth, it strengthens prevention, 
intervention, and treatment programs 
for juveniles who have joined or are at 
risk of joining gangs. 

The bill also invigorates the Office of 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Pre- 
vention itself by establishing a direct 
reporting relationship with the Attor- 
ney General. And it sets up street- 
based outreach services and enhances 
other programs for runaway and home- 
less youth and their families. 

I urge my colleagues to cosponsor 
this bill and join in an effort to prevent 
and combat youth crime. I ask unani- 
mous consent that a copy of the legis- 
lation be printed in the RECORD in its 
entirety. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 2792 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 
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SECTION 1. FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF 
PURPOSE 


(a) FINDINGS.—Section 10l(a) of the Juve- 
nile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act 
of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5601(a)) is amended— 

(1) by redesignating paragraphs (2), (3), (4), 
(5), (6), (7), and (8) as paragraphs (4), (5), (6), 
(7), (8), (9), and (10), respectively; 

(2) by inserting after paragraph (1) the fol- 
lowing new paragraphs: 

“(2) recent trends show an upsurge in ar- 
rests of adolescents for murder, assault, and 
weapon use; 

“(3) the small number of youths who com- 
mit the most serious and violent offenses are 
becoming more violent;’’; 

(3) in paragraph (4), as redesignated by 
paragraph (1), by inserting ‘prosecutorial 
and public defender offices,“ after juvenile 
courts,’’; 

(4) by striking and“ at the end of para- 
graph (7), as redesignated by paragraph (1); 

(5) by striking the period at the end of 
paragraph (8), as redesignated by paragraph 
(1), and inserting ‘‘; and”; and 

(6) by adding at the end the following new 


paragraph: 

“(11) emphasis should be placed on prevent- 
ing youth from entering the juvenile justice 
system to begin with.“ 

(b) PURPOSE.—Section 102 of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974 (42 U.S.C. 5602) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a) 

(A) in paragraph (1) by striking ‘‘delin- 
quency” and inserting justice and delin- 
quency prevention“; 

(B) in paragraph (2) by striking ‘‘agencies, 
institutions, and individuals in developing 
and implementing juvenile delinquency pro- 
grams” and inserting ‘nonprofit juvenile 
justice and delinquency prevention pro- 


* 

(C) by striking and“ at the end of para- 
graph (7); 

(D) by redesignating paragraph (8) as para- 
graph (9); 

(E) by inserting after paragraph (7) the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(8) to strengthen families in which juve- 
nile delinquency has been a problem:“; 

(F) by striking the period at the end of 
paragraph (9), as redesignated by subpara- 
graph (D), and inserting a semicolon; and 

(G) by adding at the end the following new 


paragraphs: 

(10) to assist State and local governments 
in improving the administration of justice 
and services for juveniles who enter the sys- 
tem; and 

“(11) to assist States and local commu- 
nities to prevent youth from entering the 
justice system to begin with.“; and 

(2) in subsection (b) by striking maintain- 
ing and strengthening the family unit“ and 
inserting preserving and strengthening 
families”. 

SEC. 2. JUVENILE JUSTICE AND DELINQUENCY 
PREVENTION. 


(a) OFFICE OF JUVENILE JUSTICE AND DELIN- 
QUENCY PREVENTION.—Part A of title II of the 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Preven- 
tion Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5611 et seq.) is 
amended— 

(1) by amending section 201 to read as fol- 
lows: 

“ESTABLISHMENT OF OFFICE 

“SEC. 201. (a) ESTABLISHMENT.—There is es- 
tablished within the Department of Justice 
the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention (referred to in this title 
as the Office“) under the general authority 
of the Attorney General. 

"(b) ADMINISTRATOR.— 
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(1) APPOINTMENT.—The Office shall be 
headed by an Administrator (referred to in 
this title as the ‘Administrator’) appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, from among individ- 
uals who have had experience in juvenile jus- 
tice programs. 

(2) AUTHORITY.—The Administrator may 
prescribe regulations consistent with this 
Act to award, administer, modify, extend, 
terminate, monitor, evaluate, reject, or deny 
all grants and contracts from, and applica- 
tions for, funds made available under this 
title. There shall be a direct reporting rela- 
tionship between the Administrator and the 
Attorney General. 

(3) LINE OF AUTHORITY.—In the perform- 
ance of the functions of the Administrator, 
the Administrator shall be directly respon- 
sible to the Attorney General. The Attorney 
General may not delegate any power, duty, 
or function vested under this title or title II 
in the Attorney General. 

„e) DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR.— 

“(1) APPOINTMENT.—There shall be in the 
Office a Deputy Administrator who shall be 
appointed by the Attorney General. 

(2) FUNCTIONS.—The Deputy Adminis- 
trator shall perform such functions as the 
Administrator may from time to time assign 
or delegate and shall act as the Adminis- 
trator during the absence or disability of the 
Administrator.“; 

(2) by amending section 204 to read as fol- 
lows: 

“CONCENTRATION OF FEDERAL EFFORTS 

“SEC. 204. (a) IN GENERAL.—The Adminis- 
trator shall implement overall policy and de- 
velop objectives and priorities for all Federal 
juvenile delinquency programs and activities 
relating to prevention, diversion, training, 
treatment rehabilitation, evaluations, re- 
search, and improvement of the juvenile jus- 
tice system in the United States. 

„b) ACTIVITIES.—In carrying out this title, 
the Administrator shall— 

“(1) assist Federal agencies that have di- 
rect responsibilities for the prevention and 
treatment of juvenile delinquency in the de- 
velopment and promulgation of regulations, 
guidelines, requirements, criteria, standards, 
procedures, and budget requests in accord- 
ance with the policies, priorities, and objec- 
tives that the Commission establishes; 

2) conduct and support evaluations and 
studies of the performance and results 
achieved by Federal juvenile delinquency 
programs and activities and of the prospec- 
tive performance and results that might be 
achieved by alternative programs and activi- 
ties supplementary to or in place of those 
currently being administered; 

“(3XA) develop for each fiscal year, and 
publish annually in the Federal Register for 
public comment, a proposed comprehensive 
plan describing the particular activities that 
the Commission intends to carry out; and 

„B) taking into consideration comments 
received during the 45-day period beginning 
on the date the proposed plan is published, 
develop and publish a final plan, before De- 
cember 31 of the fiscal year, describing the 
particular activities that the Administrator 
intends to carry out; and 

“(4) provide for the auditing of monitoring 
systems required under section 223(a)(15) to 
review the adequacy of those systems. 

“(c) PROVISION OF INFORMATION.—The Ad- 
ministrator may request a Federal depart- 
ment or agency that engages in activity in- 
volving any Federal juvenile delinquency 
prevention program to provide the Adminis- 
trator with programmatic and other infor- 
mation, and the head of such department or 
agency shall comply with such request. 
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“(d) GRANTS AND CONTRACTS.—The Admin- 
istrator may make grants and enter into 
contracts with public or private nonprofit 
agencies, organizations, institutions, and 
natural persons to carry out of this title. 

"(e) REVIEW OF PROGRAMS AND PRAC- 
TICES.—The Administrator shall review the 
programs and practices of Federal agencies 
and report to the President and the Congress 
on the degree to which Federal agency funds 
are used for purposes that are either consist- 
ent or inconsistent with the requirements of 
section 223(a) (12), (13), and (14). The Admin- 
istrator shall review the reasons why Fed- 
eral agencies take juveniles into custody and 
shall make recommendations regarding how 
to improve Federal practices and facilities 
for holding juveniles in custody.”; and 

(3) by amending section 207 to read as fol- 
lows: 

“ANNUAL REPORT 

“SEC. 207. Not later than 180 days after the 
close of a fiscal year, the Administrator 
shall submit to the President, the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and the Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate a report that 
contains, with respect to the fiscal year— 

“(1) a description of the activities for 
which funds are expended under parts A, B, 
C, D, E, and F; 

“(2) a description, based on the most re- 
cent data available, of the extent to which 
each State complies with section 223 and of 
the plan submitted under that section by the 
State for such fiscal year; and 

3) a description of exemplary delin- 
quency programs for which assistance is pro- 
vided under this title, with particular atten- 
tion to community-based alternatives to ju- 
venile incarceration that involve and assist 
families of juveniles.“. 

(b) FEDERAL ASSISTANCE FOR STATE AND 
LOCAL PROGRAMS.— 

(1) AUTHORITY TO MAKE GRANTS AND CON- 
TRACTS.—Section 221 of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5613) is amended— 

(A) in subsection (a) by striking agen- 
cles“ and all that follows through system“ 
and inserting “nonprofit agencies for the de- 
velopment of more effective programs of ju- 
venile justice and delinquency prevention 
and treatment”; and 

(B) in subsection (b) 

(i) im paragraph (1) by inserting non- 
profit“ after private“ each place it appears; 
and 

(ii) in paragraph (2)— 

(J) by inserting “nonprofit” after pri- 
vate“; and 

(II) by striking existence“ and inserting 
“experience”, 

(2) ALLOCATION.—Section 222 of the Juve- 
nile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act 
of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5632) is amended— 

(A) by striking “allotted” each place it ap- 
pears and inserting “allocated” and striking 
“allotment” each place it appears and in- 
serting allocation“; and 

(B) in subsection (a 

(i) in paragraph (2)(A)— 

(I) by striking part D” and inserting 
“parts D and F”; 

(I) by inserting or such greater amount, 
up to $390,000, as is available to be allocated 
without reducing the amount of any State or 
territory's allocation below the amount allo- 
cated for fiscal year 1992 after ‘‘$325,000,’’; 
and 

(II) by inserting , or such greater 
amount, up to $90,000, as is available to be al- 
located without reducing the amount of any 
State or territory’s allocation below the 
amount allocated for fiscal year 1992,” after 
““$75,000"'; 
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(ii) in paragraph (2)(B)— 

(I) by inserting or such greater amount, 
up to $600,000, as is available to be allocated 
without reducing the amount of any State or 
territory’s allocation below the amount allo- 
cated for fiscal year 1992“ after ‘‘$400,000,"’; 
and 

(II) by inserting ‘‘, or such greater amount, 
up to $90,000, as is available to be allocated 
without reducing the amount of any State or 
territory’s allocation below the amount allo- 
cated for fiscal year 1992“ after ‘‘$100,000"’; 
and 

(iii) in paragraph (3) by striking 1988“ 
each place it appears and inserting 1992“. 

(3) STATE PLANS.—Section 223 of the Juve- 
nile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act 
of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5633) is amended— 

(A) in subsection (a) 

(i) in the second sentence by striking pro- 
grams, and the State“ and inserting pro- 
grams and challenge activities subsequent to 
State participation in part F. The State“; 

(ii) by amending paragraph (3) to read as 
follows: 

(3) provide for an advisory group, Which 

“(A) shall consist of not less than 15 and 
not more than 30 members appointed by the 
chief executive officer of the State— 

"(i) which members have training, experi- 
ence, or special knowledge concerning the 
prevention and treatment of juvenile delin- 
quency or the administration of juvenile jus- 
tice; 

which members include— 

“(I) at least 1 locally elected official rep- 
resenting general purpose local government; 

(II) representatives of law enforcement 
and juvenile justice agencies, including juve- 
nile and family court judges, prosecutors, 
and counsel for children and youth; 

(II) representatives of public agencies 
concerned with delinquency prevention or 
treatment, such as welfare, social services, 
mental health, education, special education, 
and youth services; 

(IV) representatives of private nonprofit 
organizations, including persons with a spe- 
cial focus on preserving and strengthening 
families, parent groups and parent self-help 
groups, youth development, delinquency pre- 
vention and treatment, neglected or depend- 
ent children, the quality of juvenile justice, 
education, and social services for children; 

(V) volunteers who work with delinquents 
or potential delinquents; 

( VI) youth workers involved with pro- 
grams that are alternatives to incarceration; 

(VII) persons with special experience and 
competence in addressing problems related 
to school violence and vandalism and alter- 
natives to suspension and expulsion; and 

“(VII1) persons with special experience and 
competence in addressing problems related 
to learning disabilities, emotional difficul- 
ties, child abuse and neglect, and youth vio- 
lence; 

(i a majority of which members (includ- 
ing the chairperson) shall not be full-time 
employees of the Federal, State, or local 
government; 

(iv) at least one-fifth of which members 
shall be under the age of 24 at the time of ap- 
pointment; and 

“(v) at least 3 members who have been 
under the jurisdiction of the juvenile Justice 
system at some time; 

„B) shall participate in the development 
and review of the State’s juvenile justice 
plan prior to submission to the supervisory 
board for final action; 

“(C) shall be afforded the opportunity to 
review and comment, not later than 30 days 
after their submission to the advisory group, 
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on all juvenile justice and delinquency pre- 
vention grant applications submitted to the 
State agency designated under paragraph (1); 

“(D) shall, consistent with this title— 

“(i) advise the State agency designated 
under paragraph (1) and its supervisory 
board; 

„(i) submit to the chief executive officer 
and the legislature of the State at least an- 
nually recommendations regarding State 
compliance with the requirements of para- 
graphs (12), (13), and (14) and with progress 
relating to challenge activities carried out 
pursuant to part F; and 

(Iii) contact and seek regular input from 
juveniles currently under the jurisdiction of 
the juvenile justice system; and 

E) may, consistent with this title 

“(i) advise on State supervisory board and 
local criminal justice advisory board com- 
position; and 

“(ii) review progress and accomplishments 
of projects funded under the State plan.”’; 

(iii) in paragraph (5)(B) by inserting “non- 
profit” after private“ each place it appears; 

(iv) in paragraph (9) by inserting non- 
profit“ after private“; 

(v) by amending paragraph (10) to read as 
follows: 

(10) provide that not less than 75 percent 
of the funds available to the State under sec- 
tion 222, other than funds made available to 
the State advisory group under section 
222(d), whether expended directly by the 
State, by the unit of general local govern- 
ment, or by a combination thereof, or 
through grants and contracts with public or 
private nonprofit agencies, shall be used 
for— 

“(A) community-based alternatives to in- 
carceration and institutionalization, specifi- 
cally— 

“(i) for youth who can remain at home 
with assistance: home probation and pro- 
grams providing professional supervised 
group activities or individualized mentoring 
relationships with adults that involve the 
family and provide counseling and other sup- 
portive services; 

(1) for youth who need temporary place- 
ment: crisis intervention, shelter, and after- 
care; and 

“(iii) for youth who need residential place- 
ment: a continuum of foster care or group 
home alternatives that provide access to a 
comprehensive array of services; 

„B) community-based programs and serv- 
ices to work with parents and other family 
members to strengthen families, including 
parent self-help groups, so that juveniles 
may be retained in their homes; 

“(C) comprehensive juvenile justice and de- 
linquency prevention programs that meet 
the needs of youth through the collaboration 
of the many local systems before which a 
youth may appear, including schools, courts, 
law enforcement agencies, child protection 
agencies, mental health agencies, welfare 
services, health care agencies, and private 
nonprofit agencies offering youth services; 

„D) projects designed to develop and im- 
plement programs stressing advocacy activi- 
ties aimed at improving services for and pro- 
tecting the rights of youth affected by the 
juvenile justice system; 

(E) educational programs or supportive 
services for delinquent or other youth, pro- 
vided equitably regardless of sex, race, or 
family income, designed to encourage them 
to remain in school, including— 

“(1) education in settings that promote ex- 
periential, individualized learning and explo- 
ration of academic and career options; 

“(ii) assistance in making the transition to 
the world of work and self-sufficiency; and 
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(ii) alternatives to suspension and expul- 
sion; 

F) expanded use of home probation and 
recruitment and training of home probation 
officers, other professional and paraprofes- 
sional personnel, and volunteers to work ef- 
fectively to allow youth to remain at home 
with their families as an alternative to in- 
carceration or institutionalization; 

8) youth-initiated outreach programs de- 
signed to assist youth who otherwise would 
not be reached by traditional youth assist- 
ance programs; 

(A) programs designed to develop and im- 
plement projects relating to juvenile delin- 
quency and learning disabilities, including 
on-the-job training programs to assist law 
enforcement and juvenile justice personnel 
to more effectively recognize and provide for 
learning disabled and other handicapped 
youth; 

J) projects designed both to deter in- 
volvement in illegal activities and to pro- 
mote involvement in lawful activities on the 
part of gangs whose membership is substan- 
tially composed of youth; 

0) programs and projects designed to pro- 
vide for the treatment of youths’ dependence 
on or abuse of alcohol or other addictive or 
nonaddictive drugs; 

) law-related education programs (and 
projects) for delinquent and at-risk youth de- 
signed to prevent juvenile delinquency; and 

“(L) programs for positive youth develop- 
ment that assist delinquent and other at- 
risk youth in obtaining— 

“(i) a sense of safety and structure; 

“(ii) a sense of belonging and membership; 

(Ii) a sense of self-worth and social con- 
tribution; 

“(iv) a sense of independence and control 
over one’s life; 

“(v) a sense of closeness in interpersonal 
relationships; and 

(vi) a sense of competence and mastery 
including health and physical competence, 
personal and social competence, cognitive 
and creative competence, vocational com- 
petence, and citizenship competence, includ- 
ing ethics and participation.”’; 

(vi) in paragraph (14) by striking 19930 
and inserting ‘‘1997"’; 

(vii) by amending paragraph (16) to read as 
follows: 

(16) provide assurance that youth in the 
juvenile justice system are treated equitably 
on the basis of gender, race, family income, 
and mentally, emotionally, or physically 
handicapping conditions;"’; and 

(viii) in paragraph (17) by striking and 
maintain the family units“ and inserting 
“the families”; 

(B) by amending subsection (c) to read as 
follows: 

“(c)X(1) Subject to paragraph (2), the Ad- 
ministrator shall approve any State plan and 
any modification thereof that meets the re- 
quirements of this section. 

(2) If a State fails to comply with the re- 
quirements of paragraph (12)(A), (13), (14), or 
(23) in any fiscal year beginning after Janu- 
ary 1, 1993— 

“(A) subject to subparagraph (B), the 
amount allotted under section 222 to the 
State for that fiscal year shall be reduced by 
25 percent for each such paragraph with re- 
spect to which noncompliance occurs; and 

„B) the State shall be ineligible to receive 
any allotment under that section for such 
fiscal year unless— 

„) the State agrees to expend all the re- 
maining funds the State receives under this 
part (excluding funds required to be ex- 
pended to comply with section 222 (c) and (d) 
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and with section 223(a)(5)(C)) for that fiscal 
year only to achieve compliance with any 
such paragraph with respect to which the 
State is in noncompliance; or 

(ii) the Administrator determines, in the 
discretion of the Administrator, that the 
State— 

% has achieved substantial compliance 
with each such paragraph with respect to 
which the State was not in compliance; and 

(II) has made, through appropriate execu- 
tive or legislative action, an unequivocal 
commitment to achieving full compliance 
within a reasonable time.“; and 

(C) in subsection (d) 

(i) by inserting ‘‘, excluding funds the Ad- 
ministrator shall make available to satisfy 
the requirement specified in section 2220d).“ 
after section 2220)“; 

(ii) by striking the purposes of subsection 
(a)(12)(A), subsection (a)(13), or subsection 
(a)(14)” and inserting activities of the kinds 
described in subsection (a) (12)(A), (13), (14) 
and (23); and 

(iii) dy striking under subsection 
(a)(12)(A) and subsection (a)(13)"" and insert- 
ing "subsection (a) (12)(A), (13), (14) and (23)’’. 

(c) NATIONAL PROGRAMS.— 

(1) NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR JUVENILE JUS- 
TICE AND DELINQUENCY PREVENTION.—Section 
241(d)(2) of the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 
5651(d)(2)) is amended by inserting “‘prosecu- 
tors and defense attorneys,” after proba- 
tion personnel.“ 

(2) TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AND TRAINING 
FUNCTIONS.—Section 244(3) of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974 (42 U.S.C. 5654(3)) is amended by insert- 
ing “prosecutors and defense attorneys” 
after “judges”. 

(3) SPECIAL STUDIES AND REPORTS.—Section 
248 of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5662) is 
amended— 

(A) by striking (a) Not later“ and insert- 
ing (a) PURSUANT TO 1988 AMENDMENTS.—(1) 
Not later”; 

(B) by striking ‘‘(1) to review’’ and insert- 
ing (A) to review”; 

(C) by striking (A) conditions” and insert- 
ing ( conditions”; 

(D) by striking “(B) the extent” and insert- 
ing “(ii) the extent”; 

(E) by striking (2) to make” and inserting 
B) to make“; 

(F) by striking (bel) Not later“ and in- 
serting (2) (A) Not later“; 

(G) by striking (A) how” and inserting 
“(i) how”; 

(H) by striking (B) the amount” and in- 
serting (ii) the amount“; 

(1D by striking (C) the extent“ and insert- 
ing (Iii) the extent“; 

(J) by striking (20) for purposes” and 
inserting ‘‘(B)(i) for purposes“: 

(K) by striking (5) For purposes“ and in- 
serting ‘‘(ii) for purposes“; 

(L) by striking ) NOT LATER” and insert- 
ing (3) NOT LATER”; 

(M) by striking subsection (a) or (b)“ and 
inserting "paragraph (1) or (2)’’; and 

(N) by adding at the end the following new 
subsection: 

b) PURSUANT TO 1992 AMENDMENTS.—(1) 
Not later than 1 year after the date of enact- 
ment of the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention Amendments Act of 1992, 
the Comptroller General shall— 

(A) conduct a study with respect to juve- 
niles waived to adult court that reviews— 

(i) the frequency and extent to which ju- 
veniles have been transferred, certified, or 
waived to adult court during the 5-year pe- 
riod ending December 1992; 
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(Ii) conditions of confinement in adult de- 
tention and correctional facilities for juve- 
niles waived to adult court; and 

„(Ii sentencing patterns, comparing juve- 
niles waived to adult court with juveniles 
who have committed similar offenses but 
have not been waived; and 

„B) submit to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Committee on the Judiciary of 
the Senate a report (including a compilation 
of State waiver statutes) on the findings 
made in the study and recommendations to 
improve conditions for juveniles waived to 
adult court. 

(2) Not later than 1 year after the date of 
enactment of the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention Amendments Act of 1992, 
the Comptroller General shall— 

A) conduct a study with respect to ad- 
missions of juveniles for behavior disorders 
to private psychiatric hospitals, and to other 
residential and nonresidential programs that 
serve juveniles admitted. for behavior dis- 
orders, that reviews— 

(i) the frequency with which juveniles 
have been admitted to such hospitals and 
programs during the 5-year period ending De- 
cember 1992; and 

(ii) conditions of confinement, the aver- 
age length of stay, and methods of payment 
for the residential care of such juveniles; and 

(B) submit to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Committee on the Judiciary of 
the Senate a report on the findings made in 
the study and recommendations to improve 
procedural protections and conditions for ju- 
veniles with behavior disorders admitted to 
such hospitals and programs. 

(3) Not later than 1 year after the date of 
enactment of the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention Amendments Act of 1992, 
the Comptroller General shall— 

A) conduct a study of gender bias within 
State juvenile justice systems that reviews— 

“(i) the frequency with which females have 
been detained for status offenses (such as fre- 
quently running away, truancy, and sexual 
activity), as compared with the frequency 
with which males have been detained for 
such offenses during the 5-year period ending 
December 1992; and 

(1) the appropriateness of the placement 
and conditions of confinement for females; 
and 

„B) submit to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Committee on the Judiciary of 
the Senate a report on the findings made in 
the study and recommendations to combat 
gender bias in juvenile justice and provide 
appropriate services for females who enter 
the juvenile justice system. 

%) Not later than 1 year after the date of 
enactment of the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention Amendments Act of 1992, 
the Comptroller General shall— 

) conduct a study of the Native Amer- 
ican pass-through grant program authorized 
under section 223(a)(5)(C) that reviews the 
cost-effectiveness of the funding formula uti- 
lized; and 

„B) submit to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Committee on the Judiciary of 
the Senate a report on the findings made in 
the study and recommendations to improve 
the Native American pass-through grant pro- 


gram. 

5) Not later than 1 year after the date of 
enactment of the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention Amendments Act of 1992, 
the Comptroller General shall— 
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) conduct a study of access to counsel 
in juvenile court proceedings that reviews— 

J) the frequency with which and the ex- 
tent to which juveniles in juvenile court pro- 
ceedings either have waived counsel or have 
obtained access to counsel during the 5-year 
period ending December 1992; and 

“(ii) a comparison of access to and the 
quality of counsel afforded juveniles charged 
in adult court proceedings with those of ju- 
veniles charged in juvenile court proceed- 
ings; and 

„B) submit to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Committee on the Judiciary of 
the Senate a report on the findings made in 
the study and recommendations to improve 
access to counsel for juveniles in juvenile 
court proceedings.“ 

(4) AUTHORITY TO MAKE GRANTS AND CON- 
TRACTS.—Section 261(a) of the Juvenile Jus- 
tice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 
(42 U.S.C, 5665(a)) is amended— 

(A) by amending paragraph (3) to read as 
follows: 

3) Establishing or supporting advocacy 
programs and services that encourage the 
improvement of due process available to ju- 
veniles in the juvenile justice system and the 
quality of legal representation for such juve- 
niles.“; 

(B) by redesignating paragraphs (4), (5), (6), 
and (7) as paragraphs (5), (6), (7), and (8), re- 
spectively; and 

(C) by inserting after paragraph (3) the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

4) Establishing or supporting programs 
stressing advocacy activities aimed at im- 
proving services to juveniles affected by the 
juvenile justice system, including services 
that provide for the appointment of special 
advocates by courts for such juveniles.’’. 

(d) CONSIDERATIONS FOR APPROVAL OF AP- 
PLICATIONS.—Section 262(d)(1) of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974 (42 U.S.C. 5665a(d)(1)) is amended— 

(1) by amending subparagraph (B) to read 
as follows: 

B) The competitive process described in 
subparagraph (A) shall not be required if the 
Administrator makes a written determina- 
tion that apply to programs to be carried out 
in areas with respect to which the President 
declares under the Robert T. Stafford Disas- 
ter Relief and Emergency Assistance Act (42 
U.S.C, 5121 et seq.) that a major disaster or 
emergency exists.”’; and 

(2) by striking subparagraph (C). 

(e) PREVENTION, INTERVENTION, AND TREAT- 
MENT PROGRAM RELATING TO JUVENILE GANGS 
AND DRUG ABUSE AND DRUG TRAFFICKING.— 
Part D of title II of the Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5667 et seq.) is amended— 

(1) in the heading by inserting ‘‘, INTERVEN- 
TION,” after “PREVENTION”; 

(2) in section 281 by striking “SEC. 281. The 
Administrator” and all that follows through 
purposes: and inserting the following: 

“SEC. 281. (a) The Administrator shall, by 
making grants to and entering into con- 
tracts with public and private nonprofit 
agencies, organizations, institutions, and in- 
dividuals, establish and support programs 
and activities that involve families and com- 
munities in the prevention of youth gangs 
through programs that are designed to carry 
out any of the following purposes: 

“(1) To target elementary school students, 
with the purpose of steering students away 
from gang involvement. 

02) To provide individual and family crisis 
intervention and counseling to students and 
their families who are particularly at risk of 
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gang involvement, including cooperation 
with social service, welfare, and health care 
programs as needed. 

(3) To develop and support community 
education about gangs and gang activity 
with the intent of involving the community 
in dealing with the problems associated with 
gangs. 

“(4) To include a special location within a 
school or housing project for program activi- 
ties. 

(b) The Administrator shall, by making 
grants to and entering into contracts with 
public and private nonprofit agencies, orga- 
nizations, institutions, and individuals, es- 
tablish and support programs and activities 
that involve families and communities in 
crisis intervention and rehabilitation of 
youth gangs through programs that are de- 
signed to carry out any of the following pur- 
poses:“ ; and 

(3) in section 282(b)(1) by inserting (a) or 
(b)“ after “section 281". 

(f) GENERAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE PROVI- 
SIONS.—Section 291(a) of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5671(a)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(a)(1) To carry out the purposes of this 
title (other than parts D and F) there are au- 
thorized to be appropriated $125,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1993 and such sums as are nec- 
essary for fiscal years 1994, 1995, and 1996. 
Funds appropriated for any fiscal year shall 
remain available for obligation until ex- 


nded. 

“(2XA) Subject to subparagraph (B), to 
carry out part D, there are authorized to be 
appropriated $25,000,000 for fiscal year 1993 
and such sums as are necessary for fiscal 
years 1994, 1995, and 1996. 

„B) No funds may be appropriated to 

carry out part D or F of this title or title V 
or VI for a fiscal year unless the aggregate 
amount appropriated to carry out this title 
(other than part D or F of this title or title 
V or VI) for the fiscal year is not less than 
the aggregate amount appropriated to carry 
out this title (other than part D or F of this 
title or title V or VI) for the preceding fiscal 
year. 
(3) To carry out the purposes of part F. 
there are authorized to be appropriated 
$50,000,000 for fiscal year 1993 and such sums 
as are necessary for each of the fiscal years 
1994, 1995, and 1996.“ 

(g) STATE CHALLENGE ACTIVITIES.—Title II 
of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Pre- 
vention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5611 et seq.) is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new part: 

“PART F—STATE CHALLENGE ACTIVITIES 
“ESTABLISHMENT OF PROGRAM 

“SEC. 297. (a) IN GENERAL.— The Adminis- 
trator may make a grant to a State that re- 
ceives an allocation under section 222, in the 
amount of 10 percent of the amount of the al- 
location, for each challenge activity in 
which the State participates for the purpose 
of funding the activity. 

“(b) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this 


“(1) the term ‘case review system’ means a 
procedure for ensuring that— 

*(A) each youth has a case plan, based on 
the use of objective criteria for determining 
a youth’s danger to the community or him- 
self or herself, that is designed to achieve ap- 
propriate placement in the least restrictive 
and most family-like setting available in 
close proximity to the parents’ home, con- 
sistent with the best interests and special 
needs of the youth; 

(B) the status of each youth is reviewed 
periodically but not less frequently than 
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once every 6 months, by a court or by admin- 
istrative review, in order to determine the 
continuing necessity for and appropriateness 
of the placement; 

„O) with respect to each youth, procedural 
safeguards will be applied to ensure that a 
dispositional hearing is held to consider the 
future status of each youth under State su- 
pervision, in a juvenile or family court or an- 
other court (including a tribal court) of com- 
petent jurisdiction, or by an administrative 
body appointed or approved by the court, not 
later than 18 months after the original place- 
ment of the youth and periodically there- 
after during the continuation of out-of-home 
placement; and 

D) a youth's health and education record 
is reviewed and updated periodically; and 

2) the term ‘challenge activity’ means a 
program maintained for 1 of the following 
purposes: 

“(A) Developing and adopting policies and 
programs to provide basic health and appro- 
priate education services, including special 
education, for youth in the juvenile justice 
system as specified in standards developed 
by the National Advisory Committee for Ju- 
venile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
prior to October 12, 1984. 

„B) Developing and adopting policies and 
programs to provide access to counsel for all 
juveniles in the justice system to ensure 
that juveniles consult with counsel before 
waiving the right to counsel. 

“(C) Increasing community-based alter- 
natives to incarceration by establishing pro- 
grams and developing and adopting a set of 
objective criteria for the appropriate place- 
ment of juveniles in detention and secure 
confinement. 

“(D) Developing and adopting policies and 
programs to provide secure settings for the 
placement of violent juvenile offenders with 
capacities of no more than 50 youth with ra- 
tios of staff to youth great enough to ensure 
adequate supervision and treatment. 

E) Developing and adopting policies to 
prohibit gender bias in placement and treat- 
ment and establishing programs to ensure 
that female youth have access to the full 
range of health services, treatment for phys- 
ical or sexual assault and abuse, education in 
parenting, education in general, and other 
training and vocational services. 

„F) Establishing and operating, either di- 
rectly or by contract or arrangement with a 
public agency or other appropriate private 
nonprofit organization (other than an agency 
or organization that is responsible for licens- 
ing or certifying out-of-home care services 
for youth), a State ombudsman office for 
children, youth, and families to investigate 
and resolve complaints relating to action, 
inaction, or decisions of providers of out-of- 
home care to children and youth (including 
secure detention and correctional facilities, 
residential care facilities, public agencies, 
and social service agencies) that may ad- 
versely affect the health, safety, welfare, or 
rights of resident children and youth, 

"(G) Developing and adopting policies and 
programs designed to remove, where appro- 
priate, status offenders from the jurisdiction 
of the juvenile court to prevent the place- 
ment in secure detention facilities or secure 
correctional facilities of juveniles who are 
nonoffenders or who are charged with or who 
have committed offenses that would not be 
criminal if committed by an adult. 

(H) Developing and adopting policies and 
programs designed to serve as alternatives to 
suspension and expulsion from school. 

(J) Increasing aftercare services for juve- 
niles involved in the justice system by estab- 
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lishing programs and developing and adopt- 
ing policies to provide comprehensive health, 
education, and vocational services and serv- 
ices that preserve and strengthen the fami- 
lies of such juveniles. 

*(J) Developing and adopting policies to 
establish— 

(i) a State administrative structure to co- 
ordinate program and fiscal policies for chil- 
dren who have emotional and behavioral 
problems and their families among the major 
child serving systems, including schools, so- 
cial services, health services, mental health 
services, and the juvenile justice system; and 

“(ii) a statewide case review system.“. 

SEC. 3. RUNAWAY AND HOMELESS YOUTH. 

(a) FINDINGS.—Section 302 of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974 (42 U.S.C. 5701) is amended— 

(1) by amending paragraph (1) to read as 
follows: 

(J) the number of youth who have become 
homeless or who leave and remain away from 
home without parental permission has in- 
creased to alarming proportions, creating a 
substantial law enforcement problem for the 
communities inundated, and significantly 
endangering the young people who are with- 
out resources and may live on the street, 
leaving them at high risk for health and 
other serious problems;”’; 

(2) by striking and“ at the end of para- 
graph (4); 

(3) by redesignating paragraph (5) as para- 
graph (10); 

(4) by inserting after paragraph (4) the fol- 
lowing new paragraphs: 

“(5) runaway youth, homeless youth, and 
other street youth have a disproportionate 
share of health problems compared to the 
general adolescent population but lack ac- 
cess to health care; 

(66) increasingly, runaway youth, homeless 
youth, and other street youth in need of 
services have more serious emotional and be- 
havioral problems and fewer resources and 
therefore may need access to longer periods 
of residential care, more intensive aftercare 
services, and other assistance; 

“(7) to make a successful transition to 
adulthood, runaway youth, homeless youth, 
and other street youth need opportunities to 
complete high school or earn a general 
equivalency degree, learn job skills, and ob- 
tain employment; 

8) to reconnect runaway youth, homeless 
youth, and other street youth to their com- 
munities, street-based services must be pro- 
vided where they congregate; 

09) home-based services are also needed to 
prevent youth from leaving home or develop- 
ing more serious emotional and behavioral 
problems;”’ and 

(5) by amending paragraph (10), as redesig- 
nated by paragraph (3), to read as follows: 

(10) in view of the interstate nature of the 
problem, it is the responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Government to develop an accurate na- 
tional reporting system and to develop an ef- 
fective system of care including prevention, 
emergency shelter services, and longer resi- 
dential care outside the public welfare and 
law enforcement structures.“. 

(b) AUTHORITY TO MAKE GRANTS.—Section 
311 of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5711) is 
amended— 

(1) by amending subsection (a) to read as 
follows: 

„a) The Secretary shall make grants to 
nonprofit private entities, combinations of 
such entities, and public entities to estab- 
lish, renovate, and operate local runaway 
and homeless youth centers to provide serv- 
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ices to deal primarily with the immediate 
needs of such youth and their families. The 
centers shall serve as alternatives to the law 
enforcement, child welfare, mental health, 
and juvenile justice systems.“; 

(2) in subsection (b)— 

(A) in paragraph (2)— 

(i) by inserting or such greater amount, 
up to $100,000, as is available to be allocated 
without reducing the amount of any State or 
territory’s allocation below the amount allo- 
cated for fiscal year 1992 after ‘‘$75,000,"’; 
and 

(ii) by inserting , or such greater amount, 
up to $45,000, as is available to be allocated 
without reducing the amount of any State or 
territory’s allocation below the amount allo- 
cated for fiscal year 1992, after ‘‘$30,000"; 
and 

(B) in paragraph (3) by striking 1988“ each 
place it appears and inserting 1992; and 

(3) by striking subsection (c). 

(c) ELIGIBILITY.—Section 312 of the Juve- 
nile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act 
of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5712) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a) by striking “facility 
providing“ and inserting project that pro- 
vides”; and 

(2) in subsection (b) 

(A) in paragraph (3) by striking child's“ 
and inserting ‘‘youth’s” and striking child“ 
each place it appears and inserting “youth”; 

(B) in paragraph (4) by inserting health 
and mental health care personnel.“ after 
“social service personnel,’’; and 

(C) in paragraph (6) by striking children 
and family members which it serves“ and in- 
serting and family members that it serves, 
including youth that are not referred to out- 
of-home shelter services.“ 

(d) GRANTS FOR A NATIONAL COMMUNICATION 
SysTem.—Section 313(b) of the Juvenile Jus- 
tice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 
(42 U.S.C. 5712a(b)) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1) by striking ‘1989 not 
less than $500,000" and inserting 1993 not 
less than $912,500, of which $125,000 shall be 
available for the acquisition of communica- 
tions equipment“; 

(2) in paragraph (2) by striking 1990 not 
less than $600,000" and inserting 1994 not 
less than 3826, 900 and 

(3) in paragraph (3) by striking 1991 and 
1992 not less than $868,300" and inserting 
“1995 and 1996 not less than $911,700". 

(e) APPROVAL BY SECRETARY.—Section 316 
of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Pre- 
vention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5716) is amend- 
ed in the second sentence by striking 
“$150,000"" and inserting ‘‘$250,000"’. 

(f) TRANSITIONAL LIVING GRANT PROGRAM.— 
Section 322(a) of the Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5714-2(a)) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1) by inserting ‘‘(includ- 
ing money management, budgeting, 
consumer education, and use of credit’’ after 
“basic life skills”; and 

(2) in paragraph (13) by striking and par- 
ent or legal guardian“. 

(g) STREET-BASED SERVICES AND COORDI- 
NATING ACTIVITIES.—Title III of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act (42 
U.S.C. 5701 et seq.) is amended— 

(1) by striking sections 314, 315, and 365 and 
redesignating parts C and D as parts F and 
G, respectively; and 

(2) by inserting after part B the following 
new parts: 

“PART C—STREET-BASED SERVICES 
“PURPOSE AND AUTHORITY; DEFINITIONS 


“SEC. 325. (a) PURPOSE AND AUTHORITY.— 
The Secretary may make grants and provide 
technical assistance to public and nonprofit 
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private entities and combinations of such en- 
tities to establish and operate street-based 
services to runaway youth, homeless youth, 
and other street youth. 

„b) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this 
part— 

“(1) the term ‘homeless youth’ means a 
person— 

“(A) who is not less than 10 years of age 
and not more than 21 years of age; 

B) for whom it is not possible to live in 
a safe environment with a relative; and 

O) who has no safe living arrangement as 
an alternative to living with a relative; 

2) the term ‘other street youth’ means a 
person under the age of 21 who may be inter- 
mittently homeless and spends the majority 
of his or her time on the street, using it as 
a primary means of economic survival and 
socialization; and 

3) the term ‘street-based services’ in- 
cludes— 

“(A) street-based crisis intervention and 
counseling; 

B) information and referral for housing; 

*“(C) information and referral for transi- 
tional living and health care services; and 

„D) advocacy, education, and prevention 
services for— 

“(i) alcohol and drug abuse; 

(Ii) sexually transmitted diseases includ- 
ing HIV/AIDS infection; and 

(ii) physical and sexual assault. 

“ELIGIBILITY 

"SEC. 326, (a) PLAN AND AGREEMENT.—To be 
eligible for assistance under this part, an ap- 
plicant shall propose to establish, strength- 
en, or fund a street-based services project 
and shall submit to the Secretary a plan in 
which the applicant agrees, as part of the 
project— 

J) to identify and frequent areas in which 
runaway youth, homeless youth, and other 
street youth congregate, making contact and 
forming relationships with such youth; 

2) to assess the problems and service 
needs of such youth and provide appropriate 
services or information and referral for these 
services; 

68) to cause its staff to work in teams 
with on-street supervision or backup and off- 
street clinical supervision; 

04) to cause its staff to 

„ develop referral relationships with 
agencies and organizations, including law en- 
forcement, education, social service, voca- 
tional services, training, public welfare, 
legal assistance, and health and mental 
health care organizations; and 

“(B) help integrate and coordinate such 
services for youth; 

“(5) to submit to the Secretary an annual 
report that includes information regarding— 

A the activities carried out with funds 
under this part; 

) the achievements of the project under 
this part carried out by the applicant; and 

„O) statistical summaries describing the 
number and the characteristics of the youth 
who participated in the project in the year 
for which the report is submitted; 

6) to implement such accounting proce- 
dures and fiscal control devices as the Sec- 
retary may require; 

7) to submit to the Secretary an annual 
budget that estimates the itemized costs to 
be incurred in the year for which the appli- 
cant requests a grant under this part; 

*“8) to keep adequate statistical records 
profiling the youth that it serves and not to 
disclose the identity of individual runaway 
youth, homeless youth, or other street youth 
in reports or other documents based on such 
statistical records; 
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“(9) not to disclose records maintained on 
individual runaway youth, homeless youth, 
or other street youth without the consent of 
the individual youth to anyone; and 

10) to provide to the Secretary such 
other information as the Secretary may rea- 
sonably require. 

(b) PRIORITY.—In selecting eligible appli- 
cants to receive grants under this part, the 
Secretary shall give priority to entities that 
have experience in providing direct services 
to runaway youth, homeless youth, or other 
street youth. 

“PART D—COORDINATING ACTIVITIES 
“GRANTS FOR TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AND 
‘TRAINING 

“Sec. 335. The Secretary shall make grants 
to State, regional and other nonprofit orga- 
nizations and combinations of such organiza- 
tions to provide technical assistance and 
training to eligible groups for the purpose of 
establishing and improving the operation of 
programs for runaway youth, homeless 
youth, and other street youth. 

“GRANTS FOR RESEARCH, DEMONSTRATION, AND 
SERVICE PROJECTS 

“SEC. 336. (a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary 
may make grants to States, localities, and 
private entities (and combinations of such 
entities) to carry out research, demonstra- 
tion, and service projects designed to in- 
crease knowledge concerning, and to im- 
prove services for, runaway youth, homeless 
youth, and other street youth. 

„b) SPECIAL CONSIDERATION.—In selecting 
among applications for grants under sub- 
section (a), the Secretary shall give special 
consideration to proposed projects relating 
to— 

“(1) youth who repeatedly leave and re- 
main away from their homes; 

2) outreach to runaway youth, homeless 
youth, and other street youth; 

“(3) skill-based HIV/AIDS prevention train- 
ing for runaway and homeless youth and 
training for staff to work with such youth; 

“(4) increasing access to health and mental 
health care and services for runaway and 
homeless youth; 

65) increasing access to education for run- 
away and homeless youth; 

66) staff training in 

(A) the behavioral and emotional effects 
of sexual abuse and assault; 

) responding to youth who are showing 
effects of sexual abuse and assault; and 

„) agency-wide strategies for working 
with runaway and homeless youth who have 
been sexually victimized; 

“(7) transportation of runaway and home- 
less youth, and other street youth in connec- 
tion with services authorized to be provided 
under this part; 

““(8) the special needs of runaway and 
homeless youth in rural areas; 

“(9) the special needs of family host home 
programs for runaway youth, homeless 
youth, and other street youth; 

(10) transitional living programs for 
homeless youth; and 

“(11) innovative methods of developing re- 
sources that enhance the establishment or 
operation of runaway youth, homeless 
youth, or other street youth centers. 

“(c) PRIORITY.—In selecting among appli- 
cants for grants under subsection (a), the 
Secretary shall give priority to applicants 
that have knowledge of or experience in 
working with runaway and homeless youth. 

“COORDINATION OF ACTIVITIES 

“SEC. 337. With respect to matters relating 
to health, education, employment, and hous- 
ing, the Secretary shall coordinate the ac- 
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tivities of health agencies in the Department 
of Health and Human Services with the ac- 
tivities of other divisions of that department 
and other public and private entities and en- 
courage coordination with other depart- 
ments.“ 

(h) REPORTS.—Section 361 of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5715) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a) 

(A) by inserting , activities,“ after sta- 
tus”; 

(B) by striking part A,” and inserting 
“parts A, B. C, D. and E.“; and 

(2) in subsection (b) 

(A) by striking and“ at the end of para- 
graph (5); 

(B) by striking the period at the end of 
paragraph (6) and inserting “; and”; and 

(C) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraph: 

“(7) plans for the next fiscal year.“ 

(i) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
Section 366 of the Juvenile Justice and De- 
linquency Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5751) is 
amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)— 

(A) in paragraph (1) by striking of this 
title there are authorized to be appropriated 
such sums as may be necessary for fiscal 
years 1989, 1990, 1991, and 1992“ and inserting 
“such sums as are necessary for fiscal year 
1993 and such sums as are necessary for fiscal 
years 1994, 1995, and 1996’’; and 

(B) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraphs: 

“(3) In the use of funds appropriated under 
paragraph (10) that are in excess of $38,000,000 
but less than $42,600,000, priority shall be 
given to awarding enhancement grants to 
programs (with priority to programs that re- 
ceive grants of less than $85,000) if the appro- 
priation were equal to or less than 
$38,000,000, for the purpose of allowing such 
programs to achieve higher performance 
standards, including— 

“(A) increasing and retaining trained staff; 
i “(B) strengthening family reunification ef- 
orts; 

“(C) improving aftercare services; 

“(D) fostering better coordination of serv- 
ices with public and private entities; 

„E) providing comprehensive services, in- 
cluding health care, education, prevention 
and crisis intervention, and vocational serv- 
ices; and 

“(F) improving data collection efforts. 

%) In the use of funds appropriated under 
paragraph (1) that are in excess of 
$42,599,999— 

“(A) 50 percent shall be targeted at devel- 
oping new programs in unserved or under- 
served communities; and 

B) 50 percent shall be targeted at pro- 
gram enhancement activities described in 
paragraph (3)."; 

(2) in subsection (b)(1) by striking of this 
title, there are authorized to be appropriated 
such sums as are necessary for fiscal year 
1989 and such sums as may be necessary for 
each of the fiscal years 1990, 1991, and 1992” 
and inserting “there are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as are necessary for 
fiscal year 1993 and such sums as are nec- 
essary for fiscal years 1994, 1995, and 1996.”’; 

(3) by redesignating subsections (c) and (d) 
as subsections (e) and (f), respectively; and 

(4) by inserting after subsection (b) the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(c) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to carry out part C such sums as are 
necessary for fiscal year 1993 and such sums 
as are necessary for fiscal years 1994, 1995, 
and 1996.“ 
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SEC. 4. MISSING CHILDREN. 

Section 407 of the Juvenile Justice and De- 
linquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 
5777) is amended by striking “fiscal years 
1989, 1990, 1991, and 1992“ and inserting ‘‘fis- 
cal year 1993”. 

SEC. 5. INCENTIVE GRANTS FOR LOCAL DELIN- 
QUENCY PREVENTION PROGRAMS. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT OF PROGRAM.—The Ju- 
venile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5601 et seq.) is amended 
by adding at the end the following new title: 
“TITLE V—INCENTIVE GRANTS FOR 

LOCAL DELINQUENCY PREVENTION 

PROGRAMS 


“SEC. 501. SHORT TITLE, 

“This title may be cited as the ‘Incentive 
Grants for Local Delinquency Prevention 
Programs Act’. 

“SEC. 502. FINDINGS. 

The Congress finds that— 

(I) approximately 700,000 youth enter the 
juvenile justice system every year; 

*(2) Federal, State, and local governments 
spend close to $2,000,000,000 a year confining 
many of those youth; 

(3) it is more effective in both human and 
fiscal terms to prevent delinquency than to 
attempt to control or change it after the 
fact; 

4) half or more of all States are unable to 
spend any juvenile justice formula grant 
funds on delinquency prevention because of 
other priorities; 

“(5) few Federal resources are dedicated to 
delinquency prevention; and 

“(6) Federal incentives are needed to assist 
States and local communities in mobilizing 
delinquency prevention policies and pro- 
grams. 

“SEC. 503. DEFINITION, 

“In this title, the term ‘State advisory 
group’ means the advisory group appointed 
by the chief executive officer of a State 
under a plan described in section 223(a). 

“SEC. 504. DUTIES AND FUNCTIONS OF THE COM- 
MISSION. 

“The Commission shall— 

(J) issue such rules as are necessary or ap- 
propriate to carry out this title; 

2) make such arrangements as are nec- 
essary and appropriate to facilitate coordi- 
nation and policy development among all ac- 
tivities funded through the Department of 
Justice relating to delinquency prevention 
(including the preparation of an annual com- 
prehensive plan for facilitating such coordi- 
nation and policy development); 

3) provide adequate staff and resources 
necessary to properly carry out this title; 
and 

**(4) not later than 180 days after the end of 
each fiscal year, submit a report to the 
Chairman of the Committee on Education 
and Labor of the House of Representatives 
and the Chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the Senate— 

) describing activities and accomplish- 
ments of grant activities funded under this 
title; 

„B) describing procedures followed to dis- 
seminate grant activity products and re- 
search findings; 

„) describing activities conducted to de- 
velop policy and to coordinate Federal agen- 
cy and interagency efforts related to delin- 
quency prevention; and 

„D) identifying successful approaches and 
making recommendations for future activi- 
ties to be conducted under this title. 

“SEC, 505. GRANTS FOR PREVENTION PROGRAMS. 

„a) PURPOSES.—The Commission may 
make grants to a State, to be transmitted 
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through the State advisory group to units of 
general local government that meet the re- 
quirements of subsection (b), for delinquency 
prevention programs and activities for youth 
who have had contact with the juvenile jus- 
tice system or who are likely to have con- 
tact with the juvenile justice system, includ- 
ing the provision to children, youth, and 
families of— 

“(1) recreation services; 

2) tutoring and remedial education; 

(3) assistance in the development of work 
awareness skills; 

“(4) child and adolescent health and men- 
tal health services; 

“(5) alcohol and substance abuse preven- 
tion services; and 

“(6) leadership development activities. 


(b) ELIGIBILITY.—The requirements of this 
subsection are met with respect to a unit of 
general local government if— 

“(1) the unit is in compliance with the re- 
quirements of part B of title II: 

*“2) the unit has submitted to the State 
advisory group a 3-year plan outlining the 
unit’s local front end investment plan for de- 
linquency prevention and early intervention 
activities; 

“(3) the unit has included in its application 
to the Commission for formula grant funds a 
summary of the 3-year plan described in 
paragraph (2); 

“(4) pursuant to its 3-year plan, the unit 
has appointed a local policy board of no 
fewer than 15 and no more than 21 members 
with balanced representation of public agen- 
cies and private, nonprofit organizations 
serving children, youth, and families and 
business and industry; 

**(5) the local policy board is empowered to 
make all recommendations for distribution 
of funds and evaluation of activities funded 
under this title; and 

*“6) the unit or State has agreed to provide 
a 100 percent match of the amount of the 
grant, including the value of in-kind con- 
tributions, to fund the activity. 


(o) PRIORITY.—In considering grant appli- 
cations under this section, the Commission 
shall give priority to applicants that dem- 
onstrate ability in— 

“(1) plans for service and agency coordina- 
tion and collaboration including the coloca- 
tion of services; 

02) innovative ways to involve the private 
nonprofit and business sector in delinquency 
prevention activities; and 

“(3) developing or enhancing a statewide 
subsidy program to local governments that 
is dedicated to early intervention and delin- 
quency prevention. 


“SEC. 506. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 


“To carry out this title, there are author- 
ized to be appropriated $30,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1993 and such sums as are necessary for 
fiscal years 1994, 1995, and 1996.“ 


(b) Stupy.—After the program established 
by subsection (a) has been funded for two 
years, the General Accounting Office shall 
prepare and submit to Congress a study of 
the effects of the program in encouraging 
States and units of general local government 
to comply with the requirements of part B of 
title II. 


SEC. 6. JUSTICE FOR ABUSED AND NEGLECTED 
CHILDREN. 


The Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Pre- 
vention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5601 et seq.), as 
amended by section 4, is amended by adding 
at the end the following new title: 
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“TITLE VI—JUSTICE FOR ABUSED AND 
NEGLECTED CHILDREN 
“SEC. 601. SHORT TITLE. 

“This title may be cited as the ‘Justice 
System Enhancement for Abused and Ne- 
glected Children Act.“ 

“SEC. 602. FINDINGS. 

The Congress finds that 

(J) every day in this country children are 
involved in the civil and criminal justice 
systems as a result of their being severely 
beaten, seriously neglected, sexually as- 
saulted or tortured; 

2) many of these severely maltreated 
children grow up fearful, emotionally dis- 
abled, self-destructive, and violent, and as a 
result of their early childhood experiences 
they often become involved in juvenile delin- 
quency and later in adult crime; 

3) many of these severely maltreated 
children, if their cases are not appropriately 
addressed by civil and criminal justice sys- 
tems, are likely to become the clients of 
costly juvenile delinquency programs; 

“(4) reports of suspected child abuse and 
neglect in the United States have steadily 
increased over the past 20 years, reaching an 
all time high of some $2,700,000 in 1991; 

“(5) at least 4 children per day are killed as 
a result of abuse or neglect and the response 
by civil and criminal justice system profes- 
sionals to their deaths has been inadequate; 

“(6) both our civil justice system and our 
criminal justice system are faced with the 
critical task of resolving a multitude of legal 
and service provision issues related to the 
handling of child abuse and neglect cases; 

%) Judges, counsel for children, criminal 
prosecutors, counsel for parents, counsel for 
child protective agencies, city and county 
attorneys, attorneys general, and guardians 
ad litem for children need assistance in fac- 
ing the greatly increased levels and greater 
complexity of child abuse and neglect cases 
that enter the court system; and 

(8) research, training, technical assist- 
ance, and demonstration projects are needed 
to enhance the response of civil and criminal 
justice practitioners and systems to cases in- 
volving child abuse and neglect. 

“SEC. 603. PURPOSE. 

“It is the purpose of this title 

J) to supplement, and in no way sup- 
plant, the existing priorities of this Act as 
expressed in titles I and II, as they affect the 
responsibilities of the Administrator; 

2) to bring about major institutional 
changes in the civil and criminal justice sys- 
tems’ handling of child abuse and neglect 
cases; 

3) to mobilize the Department of Justice 
in a major effort to help ensure that the 
large numbers of civil and criminal child 
abuse and neglect cases that are coming be- 
fore our court systems are promptly and 
fairly resolved; 

““4) to provide new resources to help in 
child abuse and neglect case-related training 
of justice system professionals and the devel- 
opment of specialized judicial procedures 
sensitive to the needs of children and fami- 
lies while protective of the constitutional 
rights of those accused of child maltreat- 
ment; 

“(5) to encourage court systems to provide 
those trial courts involved with the hearing 
of child abuse and neglect cases with the sta- 
tus, funding, and judicial personnel befitting 
these most important of tribunals; and 

66) to help ensure that every civil child 
protection-related judicial proceeding has 
competent legal representation provided to 
the child, the parents, and the child protec- 
tive agency at all stages of the proceeding, 
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and that prosecution and defense counsel in 

criminal child maltreatment cases are ade- 

quately prepared for their involvement in 
these difficult cases. 

“SEC, 604. IMPLEMENTATION. 

“Tt is the intent of the Congress that— 

“(1) this title supplement, and in no way 
supplant, the existing priorities of this Act 
as expressed in titles I and II, both in terms 
of funding and in terms of administrative at- 
tention from the Department of Justice; and 

2) this title takes effect only when the 
appropriations for title II have remained 
level with, or exceeded, those of fiscal year 
1992. 

“SEC, 605. DEFINITIONS. 

For the purpose of this title 

“(1) the term ‘Administrator’ means the 
Administrator of the Office of Juvenile Jus- 
tice and Delinquency Prevention; 

2) the term ‘civil justice system’ includes 
all judges, providers of court-related serv- 
ices, attorneys, and guardians ad litem in- 
volved in civil child abuse and neglect judi- 
cial cases, such as proceedings in which a 
State or county is seeking to protect chil- 
dren through a juvenile or family court ac- 
tion, civil cases involving child abuse or ne- 
glect heard in a court of general trial juris- 
diction, cases involving allegations of child 
abuse and neglect that arise in domestic re- 
lations proceedings involving child custody 
or visitation actions, court-related alter- 
native dispute resolution mechanisms de- 
signed to avoid unnecessary protracted liti- 
gation in child abuse and neglect cases, do- 
mestic violence cases in which protective 
parents are seeking court orders to keep 
batterers or molesters of their children away 
from their homes, and the involvement of 
State appellate courts with any of these 
matters; and 

63) the term ‘criminal justice system’ in- 
cludes all judges, providers of court-related 
services, and attorneys involved in felony or 
misdemeanor cases arising out of acts of 
child abuse and neglect. 

“SEC. 606. DUTIES AND FUNCTIONS OF THE AD- 
MINISTRATOR. 

“The Administrator shall— 

“(1) issue such rules as are necessary or ap- 
propriate to carry out this title, but do so 
without in any way diminishing the staff or 
resources necessary to effectively carry out 
the responsibilities described in title II; 

2) make such arrangements, without in 
any way diminishing the staff or resources 
necessary to effectively carry out the re- 
sponsibilities described in title II, as may be 
necessary and appropriate to facilitate co- 
ordination and policy development among 
all civil and criminal justice system im- 
provement activities funded through the De- 
partment of Justice, as well as with other 
Federal agencies (including the Inter-Agency 
Task Force on Child Abuse and Neglect), re- 
lating to abused and neglected children (in- 
cluding the preparation of an annual com- 
prehensive plan for facilitating such coordi- 
nation and policy development); and 

3) provide adequate staff and agency re- 
sources necessary to properly carry out the 
responsibilities pursuant to this title, but 
without in any way diminishing the staff or 
resources necessary to effectively carry out 
the responsibilities described in title II. 

“SEC. 607. GRANTS FOR RESEARCH, DEMONSTRA- 
TION, AND PERMANENT SYSTEM EN- 
HANCEMENT PROGRAMS. 

„a) PURPOSES.—The Administrator may 
make grants to and enter into contracts 
with public agencies or private nonprofit or- 
ganizations, or combinations thereof, for re- 
search or demonstration and system im- 
provement projects designed to— 
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“(1) identify effective approaches to the 
handling of child abuse and neglect cases in 
the criminal justice system so that those ap- 
proaches can serve as models to other juris- 
dictions; 

2) identify effective approaches to the 
handling of child abuse and neglect cases in 
the civil justice system so that those ap- 
proaches can serve as models to other juris- 
dictions; 

(3) research issues concerning the legal 
system's response as a whole, to child abuse 
and neglect so that research results can form 
a basis for improving the administration of 
justice; 

4) improve the response of the criminal 
justice system to the special needs and sen- 
sitivities of children who have been abused 
or neglected; 

(5) improve the response of the civil jus- 
tice system to the special needs and sen- 
sitivities of children who have been abused 
or neglected; 

“(6) enhance coordination between the 
civil and criminal justice systems in child 
abuse and neglect cases, as well as coordina- 
tion between these systems and the social 
services, mental health, health, and edu- 
cation systems that are also involved in 
child abuse and neglect: cases; and 

“(7) enhance the availability of, and access 
to, child abuse and neglect prevention and 
treatment services for child victims, their 
family members, and the perpetrators in 
child abuse and neglect cases, with special 
emphasis on diagnostic services for alleged 
victims and perpetrators as well as treat- 
ment programs for child abuse offenders 
(both adult and juvenile) who are incarcer- 
ated or are serving terms of probation or pa- 


role. 

“(b) PRIORITY.—In considering grant appli- 
cations under this section, the Assistant At- 
torney General shall give priority to appli- 
cants that demonstrate ability in— 

“(1) conducting research and disseminating 
findings with respect to civil and criminal 
justice system cases involving child abuse, 
child neglect, or child maltreatment-related 
fatalities; 

2) developing model approaches for re- 
sponding to civil or criminal justice system 
cases involving child abuse, child neglect, or 
child maltreatment-related fatalities; and 

(3) coordinating civil or criminal justice 
system responses to cases involving child 
abuse, child neglect, or child maltreatment- 
related fatalities. 

“(c) ADEQUATE Focus.—In considering 
grant and contract applications under this 
section, the Administrator shall also endeav- 
or to ensure that cases of child abuse and ne- 
glect in family settings, in the community, 
and within residential institutions are all 
given an adequate focus. 

“SEC. 608. GRANTS FOR TRAINING AND TECH- 
NICAL ASSISTANCE, 

(a) PURPOSES.—The Administrator may 
make grants and enter into contracts with 
public agencies or private nonprofit organi- 
zations, or combinations thereof, for train- 
ing, technical assistance, and service pro- 
grams designed to— 

“(1) educate prosecutors and defense attor- 
neys in the criminal justice system about 
the experiences of children who are abused or 
neglected, and their families, and to improve 
legal skills and responses in handling child 
abuse and neglect cases; 

2) educate judges in the civil and crimi- 
nal justice system about the experiences of 
children who are abused or neglected and 
their families and improve judicial skills and 
responses in handling child abuse and ne- 
glect cases; and 
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(3) educate practitioners in the civil jus- 
tice system—including guardians ad litem, 
counsel for children and parents, and attor- 
neys representing child protective service 
agencies—about the experiences of children 
who are abused and neglected and their fami- 
lies and to improve those practitioners’ 
skills and responses in handling civil child 
abuse and neglect cases, including their 
awareness of the rights and responsibilities 
of parents. 

(b) PRIORITY.—In considering grant appli- 
cations under this section, the Adminis- 
trator shall give priority to applicants that 
demonstrate ability in— 

(I) providing training or technical assist- 
ance related to child abuse, child neglect, or 
child maltreatment-related fatalities to one 
or more of— 

“(A) prosecutors; 

“(B) defense attorneys; 

O) judges; 

D) counsel for children and guardians ad 
litem; 

E) counsel for parents; and 

F) counsel for child protective agencies; 
and 

2) coordinating criminal or civil justice 
system responses to cases involving child 
abuse, child neglect, or child maltreatment- 
related fatalities. 

“SEC. 609. CRITERIA FOR GRANTS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—In carrying out the pro- 
grams under this title, the Administrator 
shall establish— 

“(1) annual research, demonstration, serv- 
ice enhancement priorities for making 
grants and contracts pursuant to section 607; 
and 

(2) criteria based on merit for making 
such grants and contracts. 

“(b) NOTICE AND COMMENT.—Not less than 
60 days before establishing priorities and cri- 
teria under subsection (a), the Administrator 
shall publish in the Federal Register for pub- 
lic comment a statement of such proposed 
priorities and criteria. 

“SEC. 610. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

“To carry out this title, there are author- 
ized to be appropriated $20,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1993 and such sums as are necessary for 
fiscal years 1994, 1995, and 1996.”’. 


By Mr. CRANSTON (for himself, 
Mr. SPECTER, Mr. DECONCINI, 
Mr. GRAHAM, Mr. AKAKA, Mr. 
DASCHLE, Mr. SIMPSON, Mr. 
‘THURMOND, Mr. MURKOWSKI, Mr. 
JEFFORDS, Mr. BOREN, Mr. 
BRYAN, Mr. CONRAD, Mr. DIXON, 
Mr. GLENN, Mr. HEFLIN, Mr. 


METZENBAUM, Mr. REID, Mr. 
SARBANES, Mr. SHELBY, Mr. 
WELLSTONE, Mr. BURNS, Mr. 


COHEN, Mr. D'AMATO, Mr. KAS- 
TEN, Mr. MACK, and Mr. SEY- 
MOUR): 

S. J. Res. 309. A joint resolution des- 
ignating the week beginning November 
8, 1992, as National Women Veterans 
Recognition Week”; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

NATIONAL WOMEN VETERANS RECOGNITION 

WEEK 
èe Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President as 
chairman of the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs, I am pleased to introduce, 
along with Senators SPECTER, DECON- 
CINI, GRAHAM, AKAKA, DASCHLE, SIMP- 
SON, THURMOND, MURKOWSKI, JEFFORDS, 
BOREN, BRYAN, CONRAD, DIXON, GLENN, 
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HEFLIN, METZENBAUM, REID, SARBANES, 
SHELBY, WELLSTONE, BURNS, COHEN, 
D'AMATO, KASTEN, MACK, and SEYMOUR, 
a joint resolution designating the week 
of November 8-14, 1992, as National 
Women Veterans Recognition Week. 
Representative BILIRAKIS plans to in- 
troduce a companion House joint reso- 
lution in the House of Representatives 
in the near future. 

Because of my commitment to 
women veterans, for the past 8 years I 
have sponsored legislation designating 
a week near Veterans Day as National 
Women Veterans Recognition Week. I 
am proud to have sponsored this legis- 
lation for so many years and am grati- 
fied by the strong support it has re- 
ceived from my colleagues in the Sen- 
ate. 

This year is of particular significance 
for women veterans as it marks the 
50th anniversary of the establishment 
of the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps/ 
Women’s Army Corps [WAAC/WAC], 
Women Accepted for Voluntary Emer- 
gency Service [WAVES], Women 
Airforce Service Pilots [WASP], and 
Women’s Reserve of the Coast Guard 
[SPAR]. The 400,000 American women 
who served in these organizations, to- 
gether with the women marines, which 
was established in 1943, made coura- 
geous and selfless contributions to our 
Nation’s efforts in World War II. 

Women veterans comprise approxi- 
mately 4.6 percent of the total veteran 
population, a percentage that is grow- 
ing as the percentage of military per- 
sonnel who are women, now 12 percent, 
continues to rise. These women, who 
served with honor, skill, and dedica- 
tion, are a group of veterans who have 
too often been underestimated, forgot- 
ten, or ignored. We must reverse this 
perception and recognize the historical 
and growing contributions of women 
veterans to our national defense. As 
demonstrated last year by the more 
than 30,000 who have served in the Per- 
sian Gulf region, women are perform- 
ing a wide range of tasks vital to the 
Armed Forces and are clearly an inte- 
gral part of the All-Volunteer Force. 

Reductions in the size of the military 
will result in a significant increase in 
the number of veterans—both men and 
women. Various transition assistance 
programs have been established to en- 
sure that these veterans receive infor- 
mation about the various benefits and 
services to which they may be entitled, 
such as health care, disability com- 
pensation, vocational rehabilitation, 
education, employment assistance, and 
home loan guaranties. However, many 
women veterans of earlier conflicts are 
unaware of the benefits and services 
available to them and often do not 
apply for them. This lack of awareness 
has had serious ramifications for VA 
health care. 

With relatively few women veterans 
seeking treatment at VA health-care 
facilities, VA was slow to remodel its 
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facilities and provide appropriate serv- 
ices to meet the gender-specific 
healthcare needs of women veterans. 
The General Accounting Office re- 
cently completed, at my request, a re- 
view of women veterans’ access to VA 
health-care services and the quality of 
the services furnished to them. The re- 
view revealed that, although VA has 
made important advances in addressing 
the health-care needs and concerns of 
women veterans, more needs to be 
done, especially with respect to out- 
reach efforts to new women veterans. 

The principal goals of designating a 
week to recognize and honor women 
veterans are twofold: To increase the 
public’s awareness of the accomplish- 
ments of women in the Armed Forces 
and to make women veterans more 
aware of the many benefits available to 
them because of their service. 

Mr. President, our resolution des- 
ignating the week of November 8 as Na- 
tional Women Veterans Recognition 
Week will continue the momentum 
built over the last 8 years to call atten- 
tion to this important but often over- 
looked group of veterans. I urge my 
colleagues to join me in supporting 
this resolution of vital significance to 
these women to whom we owe our grat- 
itude and admiration. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the resolution be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 309 

Whereas 1992 marks the 50th anniversary of 
the establishment of the Women's Army 
Auxiliary Corps, the Women Accepted for 
Voluntary Emergency Service, the Women 
Air Force Service Pilots, and the Women’s 
Reserve of the Coast Guard, in which more 
than 400,000 women served during World War 
II: 
Whereas there are more than 1,200,000 
women veterans in the United States rep- 
resenting 4.6 percent of the total veteran 
population; 

Whereas the number of women serving in 
the United States Armed Forces and the 
number of women veterans continue to in- 
crease; 

Whereas women veterans have contributed 
greatly to the security of the United States 
through honorable military service, often in- 
volving great hardship and danger; 

Whereas women are performing a wide 
range of tasks in the United States Armed 
Forces, as demonstrated by the participation 
of women in the military actions taken in 
Panama and the Persian Gulf region; 

Whereas the special needs of women veter- 
ans, especially in the area of health care, 
have often been overlooked or inadequately 
addressed by the Federal Government; 

Whereas the lack of attention to the spe- 
cial needs of women veterans has discour- 
aged or prevented many women veterans 
from taking full advantage of the benefits 
and services to which they are entitled; and 

Whereas designating a week to recognize 
women veterans will help both to promote 
important gains made by women veterans 
and to focus attention on the special needs of 
women veterans: Now therefore, be it 
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Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the week beginning 
November 8, 1992, is designated as National 
Women Veterans Recognition Week“, and 
the President is authorized and requested to 
issue a proclamation calling upon the people 
of the United States to observe that week 
with appropriate ceremonies and activities.e 
è Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, as 
ranking Republican member of the 
Senate Veterans’ Affairs Committee I 
am pleased to be an original cosponsor 
of the resolution designating the week 
beginning November 8, 1992, as ‘‘Na- 
tional Women Veterans Recognition 
Week and strongly encourage my col- 
leagues to add their support. 

Since the founding of our Republic, 
women have honorably and proudly 
served in our armed services. Each suc- 
ceeding generation of women has con- 
tributed in large measure to the preser- 
vation of our Nation’s democracy and 
freedom. Women were veterans at 
Yorktown, Chattanooga, and Bull Run. 
They survived the epidemics and 
trenches of Europe and the Bataan 
Death March of World War II, the ele- 
ments of weather and battle in Korea, 
and the prolonged agonies of an un- 
popular war in Vietnam. Similarly, 
women served with distinction in Gre- 
nada and Panama. 

Mr. President, we have only recently 
witnessed the dramatic contribution of 
women in the armed services in the 
Persian Gulf war, as some 33,000 women 
were deployed. These women served in 
key combat-support positions. Women 
in the military participated in the ini- 
tial invasion into Kuwait and Iraq. 
They were assigned to several key com- 
bat-support positions: They piloted and 
crewed planes and helicopters, drove 
trucks, ran prisoner-of-war facilities, 
served on repair ships, and built the in- 
frastructure in construction battal- 
ions. Several were held as prisoners of 


war. 

Since 1973, when the male draft ended 
and the All-Volunteer Force began, the 
percentage of women among our Armed 
Forces has increased dramatically, 
from 1.6 percent in 1973, to 8.5 percent 
in 1980, to 10.8 percent in 1989. Pres- 
ently, the 233,000 women in uniform 
constitute 11 percent of our Active 
Forces, while 155,000—13 percent—serve 
in our Ready Reserve. What is most 
impressive is that less than 20 years 
ago, women comprised less than 2 per- 
cent of America’s Armed Forces. Fur- 
ther, women veterans are currently the 
fastest growing segment of the veteran 
population: Our 1.2 million women vet- 
erans comprise 4.6 percent of the total 
veteran population. By the year 2000, 
that percentage will increase to 5.3 per- 
cent. 

Yet, Mr. President, women veterans 
remain a significant minority seeking 
services in a system with little experi- 
ence in dealing with the unique needs 
of women. My assertion is supported in 
a recent report by the General Ac- 
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counting Office [GAO] entitled, “VA 
Health Care For Women: Despite 
Progress, Improvements Needed,” 
wherein the GAO reported that there 
are remaining barriers that restrict 
women veterans’ access to health care. 

Therefore, it is imperative that the 
Department of Veterans Affairs con- 
tinue to work toward: First increasing 
and improving outreach efforts to all 
women veterans and educate them re- 
garding both their eligibility of serv- 
ices and the availability of VA serv- 
ices; second, effectively implementing 
plans to ensure that women veterans 
receive appropriate clinical services, 
including physical and mental health 
care; and third, developing clinical, 
educational, and research initiatives 
that focus on the health care needs of 
women veterans, 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to cosponsor this resolution designat- 
ing the week of November 8, 1992, as 
National Women Veterans Recogni- 
tion Week“ and thereby pay tribute to 
the courageous, steadfast, and selfless 
service of our Nation’s 1.2 million 
women veterans.® 


By Mr. DECONCINI (for himself, 
Mr. GRASSLEY, Mr. ADAMS, Mr. 
AKAKA, Mr. BIDEN, Mr. BOREN, 
Mr. BRADLEY, Mr. BROWN, Mr. 
BRYAN, Mr. BUMPERS, Mr. BuR- 
DICK, Mr. BURNS, Mr. CHAFEE, 
Mr. Coats, Mr. COCHRAN, Mr. 
COHEN, Mr. CONRAD, Mr. CRAN- 
STON, Mr. D'AMATO, Mr. DIXON, 
Mr. Dopp, Mr. DOLE, Mr. FOWL- 
ER, Mr. GLENN, Mr. GORE, Mr. 
GRAHAM, Mr. HATCH, Mr. HEF- 
LIN, Mr. HOLLINGS, Mr. INOUYE, 
Mr. JEFFORDS, Mr. JOHNSTON, 
Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. KERRY, Mr. 
KOHL,- Mr. LAUTENBERG, Mr. 
LIEBERMAN, Mr. MACK, Mr. 
METZENBAUM, Ms. MIKULSKI, 
Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. MOYNIHAN, 
Mr. MURKOWSKI, Mr. NUNN, Mr. 
PELL, Mr. PRESSLER, Mr. REID, 
Mr. ROBB, Mr. ROCKEFELLER, 
Mr. ROTH, Mr. SARBANES, Mr. 
SIMON, Mr. SPECTER, Mr. THUR- 
MOND, Mr. WARNER, and Mr. 
WELLSTONE): 

S. J. Res. 310. Joint resolution to des- 
ignate August 1, 1992, as Helsinki 
Human Rights Day“; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

HELSINKI HUMAN RIGHTS DAY 

èe Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, as 
Cochairman of the Commission on Se- 
curity and Cooperation in Europe, also 
known as the Helsinki Commission, I 
am pleased to introduce today, to- 
gether with a majority of my col- 
leagues, a joint resolution to authorize 
and request the President to designate 
August 1, 1992, as ‘‘Helsinki Human 
Rights Day.“ 

On August 1, 1975, the leaders of 35 
countries gathered in Helsinki to sign 
the Final Act of the Conference on Se- 
curity and Cooperation in Europe 
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[CSCE], also referred to as the Helsinki 
accords. This agreement launched a dy- 
namic process which has contributed to 
the positive changes which have oc- 
curred in Europe in recent years. The 
Final Act, the seminal document of 
this process, covers major aspects of 
East-West relations, including military 
security, trade, economic cooperation, 
environment, scientific and cultural 
exchanges, as well as human rights and 
fundamental freedoms. 

Membership in CSCE has grown sig- 
nificantly in light of sweeping political 
developments in Europe, including the 
demise of the Soviet Union and Yugo- 
slavia. Today, 52 countries are partici- 
pants in the CSCE process—50 Eurasian 
states, Canada, and the United States. 

Human rights is the cornerstone of 
the CSCE process. The participating 
States have recognized that human 
rights and fundamental freedoms are 
the birthright of all human beings and 
that the protection and promotion of 
these rights is the first responsibility 
of government. The CSCE remains 
firmly committed to human rights, de- 
mocracy, and the rule of law, and has 
encouraged peaceful change through 
free and fair elections. 

Over the years, the CSCE has in- 
spired individuals and groups to speak 
out on behalf of those denied their 
human rights. It has also served as a 
useful forum in which individual 
human rights cases could be raised. 
Hundreds of political prisoners have 
been released and thousands of families 
reunited as a result of pressure brought 
to bear within the framework of the 
Helsinki process. It has also been suc- 
cessful in chipping away at the barriers 
which artificially divided Europe for 
decades. We can be proud of our record 
of strong support for the CSCE. 

Today, Europe is attempting to liber- 
ate itself from the legacy of the past, 
though problems persist. Of particular 
concern is the threat posed by ethnic 
strife in Nagorno-Karabakh, Moldova, 
the former Yugoslav Republics, and 
elsewhere. The CSCE can play an in- 
strumental role in addressing this issue 
and others which have serious con- 
sequences for the future of Europe. In 
addition, it can further contribute to 
the political and economic transition 
taking place in East-Central Europe 
and the newly independent countries of 
the former Soviet Union. 

The resolution we introduce today 
reaffirms our commitment to the Hel- 
sinki Accords and the vital importance 
of respect for human rights and fun- 
damental freedoms in advancing secu- 
rity and cooperation in Europe. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to support the timely adoption of this 
resolution and ask unanimous consent 
that the text of the resolution be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 
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S. J. RES. 310 

Whereas August 1, 1992, is the seventeenth 
anniversary of the signing of the Final Act 
of the Conference on Security and Coopera- 
tion in Europe (CSCE) (hereafter in this pre- 
amble referred to as the Helsinki accords”); 

Whereas the Helsinki accords were agreed 
to by the Governments of Albania, Armenia, 
Austria, Azerbaijan, Belgium, Bosnia- 
Hezegovina, Bulgaria, Byelarus, Canada, Cro- 
atia, Cyprus, Czech and Slovak Federal Re- 
public, Denmark, Estonia, Finland, France, 
Georgia, Germany, Greece, the Holy See, 


Hungary, Iceland, Ireland. Italy. 
Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, Latvia, Liech- 
tenstein, Lithuania, Luxembourg, Malta, 


Moldova, Monaco, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Poland, Portugal, Romania, Russia, San 
Marino, Slovenia, Spain, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Tajikistan, Turkey, Turkmenistan, 
Ukraine, the United Kingdom, the United 
States of America, Uzbekistan, and Yugo- 
slavia; 

Whereas the Helsinki accords express the 
commitment of the participating States to 
“respect human rights and fundamental free- 
doms, including the freedom of thought, con- 
science, religion or belief, for all without dis- 
tinction as to race, sex, language or reli- 
gion”; 

Whereas the participating States have 
committed themselves to “ensure that their 
laws, regulations, practices and policies con- 
form with their obligations under inter- 
national law and are brought into harmony 
with the provisions of the Declaration of 
Principles and other CSCE commitments"; 

Whereas the participating States have 
committed themselves to “respect the equal 
rights of peoples and their right to self-de- 
termination, acting at all times in conform- 
ity with the purposes and principles of the 
Charter of the United Nations and with the 
relevant norms of international law, includ- 
ing those relating to territorial integrity of 
States”; 

Whereas the Conference on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe provides an excellent 
framework for the further development of 
genuine security and cooperation among the 
participating States; and 

Whereas despite significant improvements, 
all participating States have not yet fully 
implemented their obligations under the 
Helsinki accords: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That— 

(1) August 1, 1992, the seventeenth anniver- 
sary of the signing of the Final Act of the 
Conference on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe (hereinafter referred to as the “Hel- 
sinki accords”) is designated as “Helsinki 
Human Rights Day“; 

(2) the President is authorized and re- 
quested to issue a proclamation reasserting 
the American commitment to full implemen- 
tation of the human rights and humani- 
tarian provisions of the Helsinki accords, 
urging all signatory States to abide by their 
obligations under the Helsinki accords, and 
encouraging the people of the United States 
to join the President and Congress in observ- 
ance of Helsinki Human Rights Day with ap- 
propriate programs, ceremonies, and activi- 


ties; 

(3) the President is further requested to 
continue his efforts to achieve full imple- 
mentation of the human rights and humani- 
tarian provisions of the Helsinki accords by 
raising the issue of noncompliance on the 
part of any signatory State which may be in 
violation; 

(4) the President is further requested to 
convey to all signatories of the Helsinki ac- 
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cords that respect for human rights and fun- 
damental freedoms continues to be a vital 
element of further progress in the ongoing 
Helsinki process; and 

(5) the President is further requested, in 
view of the considerable progress made to 
date, to develop new proposals to advance 
the human rights objectives of the Helsinki 
process, and in so doing to address the major 
problems that remain. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of State is directed 
to transmit copies of this joint resolution to 
the Ambassadors or representatives to the 
United States of the other fifty-one Helsinki 
signatory States.e 
è Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I rise 
today to express my strong support for 
the proposal to designate August 1, 
1992, as Helsinki Human Rights Day. I 
ask my colleagues to join with me in 
unanimously approving this resolution 
to once again demonstrate the U.S. 
principled and determined support for 
the cause of human rights, the prin- 
ciples of the Helsinki accords, and the 
Conference on Security and Coopera- 
tion in Europe. 

Many of us may have thought that 
the need to emphasize the human 
rights provisions of the Helsinki ac- 
cords and subsequent documents less- 
ened with the fall of the Berlin Wall 
and the collapse of the totalitarian 
Communist regimes that dominated 
Eastern Europe since the end of World 
War II and central Eurasia since 1917. 
Newspaper headlines and video images 
from what used to be Yugoslavia and 
from Armenia and Azerbaijan have 
shocked us all and dispelled that per- 
ception. 

In fact, the battle of Sarajevo and 
the continued combat in Nagorno- 
Karabakh have thrown into our faces 
scenes of ethnic conflict in Europe we 
have not seen since World War II. Once 
again, we see images of massacred ci- 
vilians, their bodies tumbled together 
in ditches and fields. Their only crime 
was living in the wrong place and 
trusting in the goodwill of their neigh- 
bors. 

Far from lessening the need to press 
the cause of human rights through the 
Helsinki process, the fall of the Wall 
and totalitarian Communist regimes 
has loosened forces of nationalism, eth- 
nic and religious hatred, and territorial 
aggression that had been contained and 
suppressed, producing human rights 
violation in Europe never seen since 
Helinski accords were signed on August 
1, 1975. I have been a Helsinki Commis- 
sioner, Chairman of the Commission 
during the 99th Congress, and ranking 
Senate minority Commissioner since 
1987. I have never seen situations in the 
area covered by the Helsinki accords 
that are as heart-rending and tragic as 
those we now witness. 

I want to commend the Helsinki 
Commission's distinguished current 
Chairman, the Honorable STENY H. 
HOYER, Member of Congress from 
Maryland, and my colleague, the Com- 
mission's equally distinguished current 
co-chairman, Senator DENNIS DECON- 
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CINI, for their selfless and dedicated ef- 
forts to advance the Helsinki process 
and especially to address the true 
emergency that exists because of these 
bitter ethnic conflicts. My friends have 
devoted substantial time and energy to 
this effort. This is normal for them and 
for my other friends and colleagues on 
the Commission—they deeply believe 
in the Helsinki process and they make 
personal sacrifices for the cause of 
human rights. 

The Helsinki Commission, the U.S. 
legislative branch independent agency 
charged with oversight of the Helsinki 
process with an emphasis on its human 
rights provisions, has made a major ef- 
fort with regard to these ethnic con- 
flicts. While the Commission has no ex- 
ecutive authority and does not make 
U.S. policy, it can and does hold hear- 
ings at which both U.S. officials and 
prominent leaders from these troubled 
areas have testified. Commissioners 
travel to affected areas and meet with 
those immediately affected by the con- 
flicts. 

The Commission’s efforts make clear 
the unique and historic role the Com- 
mission plays in the Helsinki process. 
The Commission led when there was 
widespread doubt about the signifi- 
cance and utility of the accords’ 
human rights provisions. The Commis- 
sion supported and encouraged direct 
confrontation of totalitarian Com- 
munist regimes in the diplomatic fora 
provided by the Helsinki process over 
their human rights violations. 

The totalitarian Communist regimes 
never thought our human rights con- 
cerns were valid and used every tactic 
to empty the human rights provisions 
of the Helsinki Final Act of meaning 
and effect. They failed. 

In fact, after the Wall fell, many of 
the very people who were active in 
human rights efforts under the banner 
of the Helsinki process in these coun- 
tries, and who were persecuted and har- 
assed as a result, became the leaders of 
the new democratic governments of the 
Baltics, the individual Republics of the 
former Soviet Union, and Eastern Eu- 
rope. These independent nations are 
now charting their own course. It has 
become clear that the ideals and prin- 
ciples embodied in the Helsinki accords 
formed part of the moral foundation 
for popular rejection of these Com- 
munist regimes. 

Now, the Commission and the States 
participating in the Helsinki process 
face a grave and different challenge. 
Before, we were working with well-es- 
tablished governments in generally 
firm control over everything that hap- 
pened on their territory. If a citizen’s 
human rights were violated, we knew 
who was responsible and held the gov- 
ernment accountable. 

The current situations in Bosnia- 
Hercegovina and Nagorno-Karabakh 
are dramatically different. We are back 
to basics—the respect for human rights 
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and fundamental freedoms, including 
the freedom of thought, conscience, re- 
ligion, or belief, to quote the title of 
principle VII of the Final Act. While 
these rights and freedoms were grossly 
violated for millions of people by to- 
talitarian Communist governments, 
genocide was not a real issue—arrest, 
imprisonment, beatings, and other lev- 
els and types of State coercion and op- 
pression were. 

Now, mass murder by ethnic militias 
not clearly under any State’s control is 
the issue. Now, ethnic militias, sup- 
ported by armies, force people from 
their homes at bayonet point, filling 
the roads of Yugoslavia and the trans- 
Caucuses with a flow of refugees not 
seen in Europe since World War II. 
These people are fleeing, carrying all of 
their worldly possessions on their 
backs, with no real hope that they will 
ever be allowed to return to their 
homes. They run because their friends 
and neighbors have been the victims of 
indiscriminant artillery fire, air at- 
tacks, and small arms fire as one group 
of people tries to subjugate—or exter- 
minate—another group of people, just 
because they speak a different lan- 
guage and have a different religion. 

These are the rights the Helsinki ac- 
cords were written to protect. The Hel- 
sinki Final Act, in principle VII, pro- 
vides in part as follows: 

The participating States will respect 
human rights and fundamental freedoms, in- 
cluding the freedom of thought, conscience, 
religion or belief, for all without discrimina- 
tion as to race, sex, language or religion. 

They will promote and encourage the effec- 
tive exercise of civil, political, economic, so- 
cial, cultural and other rights and freedoms 
all of which derive from the inherent dignity 
of the human person and are essential for his 
free and full development. 

Within this framework the participating 
States will recognize and respect the free- 
dom of the individual to profess and practice, 
alone or in community with others, religion 
or belief acting in accordance with the dic- 
tates of his own conscience. 

The participating States on whose terri- 
tory national minorities exist will respect 
the right of persons belonging to such mi- 
norities to equality before the law, will af- 
ford them the full opportunity for the actual 
enjoyment of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms and will, in this manner, protect 
their legitimate interests in this sphere. 

These rights were restated and rein- 
forced in the Charter of Paris for a New 
Europe in 1990, and in the Document of 
the Moscow meeting of the Conference 
on the Human Dimension of the CSCE 
in 1991. Both Yugoslavia and the 
U. S. S. R. were signatories to these doc- 
uments. 

The parties to the conflicts in the 
territories of the former Yugoslavia 
and Soviet Union are successor States 
to Yugoslavia and the U.S.S.R. and are 
still bound by the political commit- 
ments made when Yugoslavia and the 
Soviet Union signed these documents. 
They do not, however, appear to take 
these commitments more seriously 
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than their local military and political 
objectives. Indeed, these commitments 
are as much casualties of the fighting 
as are the people who have been killed 
by the militias and armies. 

In light of this situation, it is all the 
more important that the U.S. Senate 
make clear its continuing support for 
the principles of the Helsinki Final Act 
and subsequent Helsinki process agree- 
ments, and its dedication to the cause 
of human rights, especially in these 
areas torn by ethnic and religious con- 
flicts. Neither the EC nor the CSCE 
have made effective progress in bring- 
ing to a halt these conflicts or restor- 
ing respect for human rights and fun- 
damental freedoms. 

Sadly, these conflicts both have a po- 
tential to grow beyond their present 
limited borders. We dare not forget 
that World War I was triggered by vio- 
lence in Sarajevo—nor that the conflict 
between Armenians and Azeris has im- 
plications for Turkey and Iran, among 
others. While the world has yet to find 
both the political will and the force 
necessary to bring these conflicts to a 
halt, we must not stand idly by watch- 
ing the killing go on and the danger of 
its spread grow. 

The Helsinki Commission has made a 
determined effort to focus our atten- 
tion on these conflicts, and to press the 
CSCE process to come to grips with 
them, so far as it can. This joint reso- 
lution will put the Senate on record on 
principles that are directly at stake in 
both of these conflicts. It will strength- 
en the Commission’s hand, and help 
point the administration toward the 
need for more effective diplomacy. 

Mr. President, I once again express 
my strong support for this resolution, 
one that I believe is vitally needed at 
this time, and call upon my colleagues 
to join with me in sponsoring and vot- 
ing for it.e 


By Mr. SEYMOUR (for himself, 
Mr. SANFORD, Mr. PELL, Mr. 
BOND, Mr. COCHRAN, Mr. Pack- 
wooD, Mrs. KASSEBAUM, and Mr. 
GORTON): 

S. J. Res. 311. A joint resolution des- 
ignating February 21, 1993, through 
February 27, 1993, as American Wine 
Appreciation Week,“ and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

AMERICAN WINE APPRECIATION WEEK 
è Mr. SEYMOUR. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce a joint resolution 
declaring the week of February 21-27 
1993, as American Wine Appreciation 
Week.“ 

Virtually every State has an active 
wine industry, and a majority of Amer- 
icans approve of and enjoy wine as a 
part of their diet. In fact, grapes are 
the single largest fruit crop in this 
country. And 85 percent of all wine 
consumed in the United States is pro- 
duced by the more than 1,200 wineries 
operating in 46 States. 
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Western culture, tradition, and reli- 
gions have traditionally viewed wine as 
the fruit of the vine, God’s gift to man- 
kind. The history of winegrape growing 
in the, world dates back over 7,000 
years. Moreover, winegrape growing 
and wine production has been a signifi- 
cant part of America’s agricultural in- 
dustry since the founding of our Na- 
tion. Thomas Jefferson himself was a 
passionate advocate of winegrowing on 
these shores. 

Today, winemaking affords a special 
value to the American farmer as one of 
the few agricultural enterprises that 
can be profitably operated as a family 
farm without subsidy. Vineyards and 
wineries typically are family farms. In 
fact, the American wine industry is 
comprised of thousands of family 
owned farms, many of which are passed 
on from generation to generation, sus- 
tained responsible preservation of our 
agricultural resources. 

Mr. President, the wine industry is a 
pillar of our economy, generating $8 
billion in sales annually, sustaining 
200,000 jobs nationwide, and providing 
$1 billion annually in government taxes 
and fees. We must also underscore the 
fact that wine produced in the United 
States accounts for an increasing per- 
centage of U.S. exports, helping to re- 
duce our trade deficit. 

It is the American consumer, Mr. 
President, who ultimately is the enthu- 
siastic beneficiary of the fruit of the 
American vine. It is clear that wine 
has fulfilled a valued role in a wide va- 
riety of our Nation’s cultural, reli- 
gious, and familial traditions and de- 
serves our recognition. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to join with me in support of this reso- 
lution, and I ask that the full text of 
the joint resolution be printed in the 


RECORD. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 

S.J. RES. 311 

Whereas wine was produced by our Found- 
ing Fathers, including Thomas Jefferson, 
and winegrape growing and wine production 
in the United States continue today as a sig- 
nificant agricultural industry in 43 of the 
States; 

Whereas the history of winegrape growing 
in the world dates back over 7,000 years and 
it continues as a proud tradition nurtured by 
the small farmer in all regions of the United 
States; 

Whereas this agricultural industry is com- 
prised of thousands of family-owned farms, 
many of which are passed on from generation 
to generation, sustaining responsible preser- 
vation of our agricultural resources; 

Whereas more than 1,300 wineries and over 
8,000 grape and fruit growers around the 
country work cooperatively to create wine; 

Whereas over 85 percent of all wine 
consumed in the United States is produced 
by United States winemakers; 

Whereas the direct economic impact of the 
United States wine industry is estimated to 
account for over $8,000,000,000 in sales annu- 
ally, including the support of over 200,000 
jobs as well as $1,000,000,000 in governmental 
taxes and fees; 
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Whereas the United States wine industry 
contributes to our quality of life by its ongo- 
ing contribution to organizations and asso- 
ciations in the health, civic, and educational 
sectors of the country; 

Whereas acclaim for wine produced in the 
United States has grown internationally for 
many years and these products account for 
an increasing percentage of United States 
exports, helping to reduce the United States 
trade deficit; 

Whereas wine, consumed in moderation, 
enhances the appetite and provides delicious 
accompaniment to all types of regional cui- 
sine in the United States, enriching the qual- 
ity of life for the citizenry of the United 
States; and 

Whereas wine has fulfilled a valued role in 
a wide variety of the cultural, religious, and 
familial traditions of the United States: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

That— 

(1) the Congress commends the winegrape 
and fruit growers and vintners of the United 
States for the production of such high qual- 
ity agricultural products; and 

(2) February 21, 1993, through February 27, 
1993, is designated as American Wine Appre- 
ciation Week”. 

The President is authorized and requested 
to issue a proclamation calling upon the peo- 
ple of the United States to observe the week 
with appropriate programs, ceremonies, and 
activities.e 


— — y 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 


8. 1010 
At the request of Mr. INOUYE, the 
name of the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
GRAHAM] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1010, a bill to amend the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958 to provide for the es- 
tablishment of limitations on the duty 
time for flight attendants. 
8. 1178 
At the request of Mr. ROCKEFELLER, 
the name of the Senator from New 
York [Mr. MOYNIHAN] was added as a 
cosponsor of S. 1178, a bill to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1986 to allow 
a deduction for expenditures for vehi- 
cles which may be fueled by clean- 
burning fuels, for converting vehicles 
so that such vehicles may be so fueled, 
or for facilities for the delivery of such 
fuels, and for other purposes. 
S. 1960 
At the request of Mr. McCain, the 
name of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
COATS] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1960, a bill to indemnify States, politi- 
cal subdivisions of States, and certain 
other entities from liability relating to 
the release of hazardous substances at 
military installations that are closed 
pursuant to a base closure law. 
8. 2327 
At the request of Mr. HATFIELD, the 
names of the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
AKAKA], and the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. LIEBERMAN] were added 
as cosponsors of S. 2327, a bill to sus- 
pend certain compliance and account- 
ability measures under the National 
School Lunch Act. 
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8. 2373 
At the request of Mr. BOREN, the 
name of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
WARNER] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
2373, a bill to amend the Job Training 
Partnership Act to establish a commu- 
nity works progress program, and a na- 
tional youth community corps pro- 
gram, and for other programs. 
8. 2389 
At the request of Mr. BRADLEY, the 
names of the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
MACck], and the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. GORE] were added as cosponsors of 
S. 2389, a bill to extend until January 1, 
1999, the existing suspension of duty on 
Tamoxifen citrate. 
8. 2394 
At the request of Mr. HARKIN, the 
name of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
SIMON] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
2394, a bill to amend title XVIII of the 
Social Security Act and title III of the 
Public Health Service Act to protect 
and improve the availability and qual- 
ity of health care in rural areas. 
8. 2509 
At the request of Mr. NICKLES, the 
name of the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. BURNS] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 2509, a bill to provide grants to es- 
tablish an integrated approach to pre- 
vent child abuse, and for other pur- 
poses. 
8. 2526 
At the request of Mr. PACKwoop, the 
name of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. SMITH] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 2526, a bill to amend the 
Congressional Budget Act of 1974 to 
provide for truth in budgeting with re- 


spect to intragovernmental trans- 
actions involving trust funds. 
8. 2566 


At the request of Mr. ADAMS, his 
name was added as a cosponsor of S. 
2566, a bill to establish partnerships in- 
volving Department of Energy labora- 
tories and educational institutions, in- 
dustry, and other Federal agencies, for 
purposes of development and applica- 
tion of technologies critical to na- 
tional security and scientific and tech- 
nological competitiveness. 

8. 2609 

At the request of Mr. WOFFORD, the 
name of the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
AKAKA] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
2609, a bill to direct the Comptroller 
General, in consultation with the 
Small Business Administration, to con- 
duct a survey to obtain data on the ex- 
periences of business firms, and espe- 
cially the experiences of small business 
concerns, in obtaining surety bonds 
from corporate surety companies, and 
for other purposes. 

8. 2624 

At the request of Mr. GLENN, the 
name of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
BRYAN] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
2624, a bill to authorize appropriations 
for the Interagency Council on the 
Homeless, the Federal Emergency 
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Management Food and Shelter Pro- 
gram, and for other purposes. 
S. 2627 
At the request of Mr. GRAMM, the 
name of the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
MACK] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
2627, a bill to ensure the preservation 
of the Gulf of Mexico by establishing 
within the Environmental Protection 
Agency a Gulf of Mexico Program Of- 
fice. 
8. 2652 
At the request of Mr. BIDEN, the 
name of the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
MITCHELL] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 2652, a bill to provide enhanced pen- 
alties for commission of fraud in con- 
nection with the provision of or receipt 
of payment for health care services, 
and for other purposes. 
S. 2656 
At the request of Mr. FORD, the name 
of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
FOWLER] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
2656, a bill to amend the Petroleum 
Marketing Practices Act. 
8. 2667 
At the request of Mr. HEFLIN, the 
name of the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
COHEN] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
2667, a bill to amend the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act to clarify the 
application of the act with respect to 
alternate uses of new animal drugs and 
new drugs intended for human use. 
8. 2126 
At the request of Mr. BIDEN, the 
name of the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
GRAHAM] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
2726, a bill to implement and authorize 
Weed and Seed activities, and for other 
purposes. 
8. 2745 
At the request of Mr. DOLE, the name 
of the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
MCCAIN] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
2745, a bill to promote youth appren- 
ticeship, and for other purposes. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 235 
At the request of Mr. FORD, the name 
of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
BUMPERS] was added as a cosponsor of 
Senate Joint Resolution 235, a joint 
resolution designating May 7, 1992, as 
“National Barrier Awareness Day.“ 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 247 
At the request of Mr. DOLE, the name 
of the Senator from Kansas [Mrs. 
KASSEBAUM] was added as a cosponsor 
of Senate Joint Resolution 247, a joint 
resolution designating June 11, 1992, as 
“National Alcoholism and Drug Abuse 
Counselors Day.”’ 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 255 
At the request of Mr. D’AMATO, the 
name of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. HELMS] was added as a co- 
sponsor of Senate Joint Resolution 255, 
a joint resolution to designate Septem- 
ber 13, 1992 as Commodore Barry 
Day.“ 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 260 
At the request of Mr. COCHRAN, the 
name of the Senator from Rhode Island 
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[Mr. CHAFEE] was added as a cosponsor 
of Senate Joint Resolution 260, a joint 
resolution designating the week of Oc- 
tober 18, 1992, through October 24, 1992, 
as National School Bus Safety Week.” 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 273 
At the request of Mr. SEYMOUR, the 
names of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
BRYAN], the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. SASSER], and the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. GARNI were added as cospon- 
sors of Senate Joint Resolution 273, a 
joint resolution to designate the week 
commencing June 21, 1992, as National 
Sheriffs’ Week.“ 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 281 
At the request of Mr. GRASSLEY, the 
names of the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. BUMPERS], the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. BURNS], the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. Coats], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. HOLLINGS], the 
Senator from Kansas [Mrs. KASSE- 
BAUM], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
NUNN], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
PRYOR], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. SASSER], and the Senator from II- 
linois [Mr. SIMON] were added as co- 
sponsors of Senate Joint Resolution 
281, a joint resolution designating the 
week of September 14 through Septem- 
ber 20, 1992, as National Small Inde- 
pendent Telephone Company Week.“ 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 288 
At the request of Mr. LIEBERMAN, the 
name of the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. CHAFEE] was added as a cosponsor 
of Senate Joint Resolution 288, a joint 
resolution designating the week begin- 
ning July 26, 1992, as “Lyme Disease 
Awareness Week.“ 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 295 
At the request of Mr. DECONCINI, the 
names of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
GARN], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
HATCH), the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. Simpson], the Senator from Indi- 
ana [Mr. LUGAR], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. ADAMS], the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. BRYAN], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Baucus], the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. SPECTER], 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. PACK- 
woop], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
GRAMM], and the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. FOWLER] were added as cosponsors 
of Senate Joint Resolution 295, a joint 
resolution designating September 10, 
1992, as National D. A. R. E. Day.’’ 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 303 
At the request of Mr. PELL, the 
names of the Senator from Oklahoma 
{Mr. BOREN], the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. BUMPERS], the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. CONRAD], the Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. DECONCINI], the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. GARNI, the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. KOHL], 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. LAU- 
TENBERG], the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. LIEBERMAN], the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. SyMMs], and the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. SIMON] were added as 
cosponsors of Senate Joint Resolution 
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303, a joint resolution to designate Oc- 
tober 1992 as National Breast Cancer 
Awareness Month.” 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 304 

At the request of Mr. ROTH, the 
names of the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. WELLSTONE], the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. COCHRAN], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. METZENBAUM], and the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. DECONCINT] 
were added as cosponsors of Senate 
Joint Resolution 304, a joint resolution 
designating January 3, 1993, through 
January 9, 1993, as ‘‘National Law En- 
forcement Training Week.“ 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 307 

At the request of Mr. McCAIN, the 
name of the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROCKEFELLER] was added as 
a cosponsor of Senate Joint Resolution 
307, a joint resolution designating the 
month of July 1992 as National Mus- 
cular Dystrophy Awareness Month.” 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 113 

At the request of Mr. MOYNIHAN, the 
names of the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. SPECTER], and the Senator 
from California [Mr. CRANSTON] were 
added as cosponsors of Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 113, a concurrent reso- 
lution concerning the 25th anniversary 
of the reunification of Jerusalem. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1851 

At the request of Mr. NICKLES the 
names of the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. PRESSLER], and the Senator 
from Nerth Carolina [Mr. HELMS] were 
added as cosponsors of amendment No. 
1851 intended to be proposed to H.R. 
5132, a bill making dire emergency sup- 
plemental appropriations for disaster 
assistance to meet urgent needs be- 
cause of calamities such as those which 
occurred in Los Angeles and Chicago, 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1992, and for other purposes. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION 123—AUTHORIZING THE USE 
OF THE EAST FRONT OF THE 
CAPITOL 


Mr. HEFLIN submitted the following 
concurrent resolution; which was con- 
sidered and agreed to: 

S. Con. RES, 123 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration is au- 
thorized to use the East Front parking lot of 
the Capitol for an exhibit during the period 
beginning on June 1, 1992 and ending June 5, 
1992. The Architect of the Capitol and the 
Capitol Police Board shall take such action 
as may be necessary with respect to the 
physical preparations and security for the 
exhibit. 


— — 


SENATE RESOLUTION 302—AU- 
THORIZING THE PRODUCTION OF 
RECORDS BY THE PERMANENT 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INVESTIGA- 
TIONS 
Mr. FORD (for Mr. MITCHELL, for 

himself, and Mr. DOLE) submitted the 
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following resolution; which was consid- 
ered and agreed to: 
S. RES. 302 

Whereas the Permanent Subcommittee on 
Investigations of the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs has conducted an investiga- 
tion of allegations concerning the Depart- 
ment of Justice’s handling of a contract be- 
tween the Department and INSLAW, Inc., for 
computer software; 

Whereas Special Counsel Nicholas J. Bua, 
appointed by the Attorney General to inves- 
tigate allegations made by INSLAW, Inc., 
against the Department. of Justice, has re- 
quested access to records of the Subcommit- 
tee’s investigation; 

Whereas by the privileges of the Senate of 
the United States and Rule XI of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, no evidence under 
the control or in the possession of the Senate 
can, by administrative or judicial process, be 
taken from such control or possession but by 
permission of the Senate; 

Whereas when it appears that evidence 
under the control or in the possession of the 
Senate is needed for the promotion of jus- 
tice, the Senate will take such action as will 
promote the ends of justice consistent with 
the privileges of the Senate: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Chairman and Ranking 
Minority Member of the Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations of the Commit- 
tee on Governmental Affairs, acting jointly, 
are authorized to provide to Special Counsel 
Nicholas J. Bua records of the Subcommit- 
tee’s investigation of allegations regarding 
the computer systems contract between the 
Department of Justice and INSLAW, Inc. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 303—REL- 
ATIVE TO SCHOOL LUNCH AND 
BREAKFAST PROGRAMS 


Mr. MITCHELL (for himself and Mr. 
LEAHY) submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and 
Forestry: 

S. REs. 303 


Whereas the national school lunch and 
breakfast programs are vital to protecting 
the health and well-being of the Nation’s 
children; 

Whereas these essential child nutrition 
programs help prepare children to learn and 
to combat childhoood hunger; 

Whereas the national school lunch pro- 
gram serves approximately 25 million chil- 
dren a day, and the school breakfast program 
serves approximately 4 million children a 
day; 

Whereas there are 4.2 million eligible low- 
income students who are not participating in 
the free and reduced price school meal pro- 
grams; and 

Whereas in the last decade Federal sub- 
sidies have been reduced, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture bonus commodities 
have essentially vanished, the administra- 
tive complexity and cost of administering 
the national school lunch and breakfast pro- 
grams have increased, and indirect cost as- 
sessments are draining the financial re- 
sources of the programs: Now, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved, It is the sense of the Senate that 
the Secretary of Agriculture should incor- 
porate into the studies required under sec- 
tion 1779 of the Food, Agriculture, Conserva- 
tion, and Trade Act of 1990 (42 U.S.C. 1751 
note) a study of various options for imple- 
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menting universal-type school lunch and 
breakfast programs that includes consider- 
ation and assessment of— 

(1) how to administratively structure uni- 
versal-type school lunch and breakfast pro- 
grams; 

(2) how to increase the role of nutrition 
educaton; 

(3) how to encourage schools to increase 
their participation in the school breakfast 
program, 

(4) an appropriate a la carte food policy to 
be consistent with universal-type school 
lunch and breakfast programs; 

(5) options for funding the cost of univer- 
sal-type school lunch and breakfast pro- 
grams; 

(6) administrative cost savings at Federal, 
State, and local levels as a result of not hav- 
ing to determine family income; and 

(7) the need for legislative changes to carry 
out universal-type school lunch and break- 
fast programs. 

Sec. 2. As used in this resolution, the term 
“universal-type school lunch and breakfast 
programs” means school lunch and breakfast 
programs administered under the National 
School Lunch Act (42 U.S.C. 1751 et seq.) and 
the Child Nutrition Act of 1966 (42 U.S.C. 1771 
et seq.) under which the Federal reimburse- 
ment under the programs for each meal 
served consistent with United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture guidelines is provided at 
an equal rate without regard to the income 
of the family of the student. 

SEC. 3. The Secretary is requested to sub- 
mit a final report on the information re- 
quested by this resolution to Congress with 
the final report submitted under section 
1T79(c\(3) of the Food, Agriculture, Conserva- 
tion, and Trade Act of 1990 (42 U.S.C. 1751 
note). 

SEC. 4. A copy of this resolution shall be 
transmitted to the President, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, the Secretary of Education, 
the Secretary of Health and Human Services, 
and the Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget. 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED 


DIRE EMERGENCY SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS, FISCAL YEAR 
1992 


LOTT (AND DOLE) AMENDMENT 
NO. 1852 


Mr. LOTT (for himself and Mr. DOLE) 
proposed an amendment to the bill 
(H.R. 5132) making dire emergency sup- 
plemental appropriations for disaster 
assistance to meet urgent needs be- 
cause of calamities such as those which 
occurred in Los Angeles and Chicago, 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1992, and for other purposes, as follows: 

Beginning on page 4, line 2, strike all 
through page 13, line 6. 


DOLE (AND OTHERS) AMENDMENT 
NO. 1853 


Mr. BYRD (for Mr. DOLE, for himself, 
Mr. LIEBERMAN, Mr. D'AMATO, Mr. 
PELL, Mr. NICKLES, Mr. PRESSLER, Mr. 
DECONCINI, and Mr. RIEGLE) proposed 
an amendment to the bill H.R. 5132, 
supra, as follows: 
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At the appropriate place, insert: 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, up to $5,000,000 of the funds made avail- 
able for foreign operations, export financing, 
and related programs in Public Law 102-145, 
as amended by Public Laws 102-163 and 102- 
266, and previous acts making appropriations 
for foreign operations, export financing, and 
related programs, shall be made available for 
humanitarian assistance to Bosnia- 
Hercegovina: Provided, That such assistance 
may only be made available through private 
voluntary organizations: Provided further, 
That funds made available under this para- 
graph shall be made available only through 
the regular notification procedures of the 
Committees on Appropriations. 


GRAHAM AMENDMENT NO. 1854 


Mr. GRAHAM proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill H.R. 5132, supra, as fol- 
lows: 

On page 5, line 25, delete and“. 

On page 6, line 11, after the word basis“, 
delete the period and insert the following: 
“and 

63) requiring each service delivery area to 
certify to the Governor of the State in which 
the service delivery area is located that 

“(A) priority for service has been placed on 
eligible youth who are basic skills deficient, 
juvenile delinquents, at-risk of school fail- 
ure, pregnant or parenting, or homeless or 
runaway youth; and 

„B) the summer program: 

(1) enhances basic educational skills of 
youth, and 

2) encourages school completion, or en- 
rollment in supplementary or alternative 
school programs.“. 

THURMOND (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1855 


Mr. THURMOND (for himself, 
HATCH, Mr. DOLE, Mr. GRAMM, 
CRAIG, Mr. SIMPSON, Mr. MACK, 
WALLOP, Mr. LOTT, Mr. SyYMms, 
SEYMOUR, and Mr. GRASSLEY) proposed 
an amendment to the bill H.R. 5132, 
supra, as follows: 

At the appropriate place in the bill, add 
the following: 

SEC. . VIOLENCE IN THE COURSE OF RIOT OF- 
FENSES. 


Section 2101 of title 18, United States Code, 
is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a) by inserting the fol- 
lowing new paragraph at the end thereof: 

“(2) Whoever knowingly engages in a riot 
(as defined in section 2102) affecting inter- 
state or foreign commerce and in the course 
thereof kills or attempts to kill another in- 
dividual or commits assault resulting in se- 
rious bodily injury shall be punished as pro- 
vided in section 1111, 1112, 1113, and 113 of 
this title.“; and 

(2) by repealing subsection (o) and redesig- 
nating subsections (d), (e), and (f) as sub- 
sections (c), (d), and (e), respectively. 


SEYMOUR (AND DOLE) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1856 


Mr. DOLE (for Mr. SEYMOUR, for him- 
self, and Mr. DOLE) proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill H.R. 5132, supra, as fol- 
lows: 

On page 4, line 20 insert after Congress“ 
the following: *: Provided further, That, for 
the purposes of this Act, of the funds appro- 
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priated herein, the first $200,000,000, will be 
made available as follows: 50 percent will be 
made available by the Secretary to the serv- 
ice delivery areas containing the 75 cities 
with the largest population as determined by 
the 1990 census data, in accordance with the 
formula criteria contained in section 
201(b)(1) of the Job Training Partnership Act; 
and 50 percent will be allotted among the 
states in accordance with the formula con- 
tained in Section 201(b)(1) and 201(b)(2)(A) to 
be distributed within the State with a prior- 
ity for areas with emergency summer youth 
employment needs; and 

On page 4, line 21 insert before funds“ the 
word remaining“. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES TO 
MEET 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
the Judiciary be authorized to hold a 
business meeting during the session of 
the Senate on Thursday, May 21, 1992, 
at 10 a.m. 

AGENDA 
I. NOMINATIONS 
U.S. Circuit Judges 

Morris S. Arnold, to be U.S. circuit judge 
for the eighth circuit. 

Michael Boudin, to be U.S. circuit judge 
for the first circuit. 

U.S. District Judges 

Jerome B. Simandle, to be U.S. district 
judge for the district of New Jersey. 

Richard G. Kopf, to be U.S. district judge 
for the district of Nebraska. 

U. BILLS 


S. 1521—A bill to provide a cause of action 
for victims of sexual abuse, rape, and mur- 
der, against producers and distributors of 
hard-core pornographic material—McCon- 
nell. 

S. 19%41—A bill to amend the immigration 
and Nationality Act for the purpose of re- 
forming procedures for the resettlement of 
refugees of the United States—Kennedy. 

S. 1096—A bill to ensure the protection of 
motion picture copyrights, and for other pur- 
poses—Kohl. 

S. 2236—A bill, with an amendment, to 
amend the Voting Rights Act of 1965 to mod- 
ify and extend the bilingual voting provi- 
sions of the act—Simon. 

H.R. 2324—A bill to amend title 28, United 
States Code, with respect to witness fees— 
Hughes. 

H.R. 2549—A bill to make technical correc- 
tions to chapter 5 of title 5, United States 
Code—Frank. 

H.R. 3237—A bill to extend the terms of of- 
fice of members of the foreign claims settle- 
ment commission from 3 to 6 years—Frank. 

H.R. 3379—A bill to amend section 574 of 
title 5, United States Code, relating to the 
authorities of the Administrative Con- 
ference—Frank. 

S. 1569—a bill, in the nature of a substitute 
with an amendment, to implement the rec- 
ommendations of the Federal Courts Com- 
mittee, and for other purposes—Heflin. 

S. 2099—A bill, in the nature of a sub- 
stitute, to amend the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act to designate special inquiry of- 
ficers as immigration judges and to provide 
for the compensation of such judges—Ken- 
nedy. 

S. 2087—A bill to prohibit certain use of 
the terms “Visiting Nurse Association“, 
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“Visiting Nurse Service’’, 
“VNS’’—Simon. 

S. 1697, A bill to amend title IX of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1968 to increase the penalties 
for violating the fair housing provisions of 
the act, and for other purposes—Specter. 

S. 2610, A bill to amend the antitrust laws 
to provide a cause of action for persons in- 
jured in U.S. commerce by unfair foreign 
competition—Metzenbaum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON MEDICARE AND LONG-TERM 
CARE 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Subcommittee 
on Medicare and Long-Term Care of 
the Committee on Finance be author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate on May 21, 1992, at 2 p.m. to 
hold a hearing on ways to reduce inap- 
propriate Medicare. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE, SCIENCE, AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Commerce, Science, and Transpor- 
tation, be authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate on May 21, 
1992, at 9:30 a.m. on the nomination of 
Karl A. Erb to be an Associate Director 
of the Office of Science and Technology 
Policy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources be au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate, 9:30 a.m., May 21, 1992, to 
receive testimony on the Department 
of Energy’s Program for Environ- 
mental Restoration and Waste Manage- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON PROJECTION FORCES AND 
REGIONAL DEFENSE 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Subcommittee 
on Projection Forces and National De- 
fense be authorized to meet on Thurs- 
day, May 21, 1992, at 9:30 a.m., in open 
session, to receive testimony on the 
near- and long- term outlook for the 
U.S. Navy in review of S. 2629, the De- 
partment of Defense authorization bill 
for fiscal year 1993. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 

COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT AND 
PRODUCTIVITY 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Employment 
and Productivity Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources be authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate on Thursday, 
May 21, 1992, at 3 p.m. for a hearing on 
S. 2373, the Community Works Progress 
Act of 1992. 


VNA“, and 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS, NATIONAL PARKS 
AND FORESTS 
Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Subcommittee 
on Public Lands, National Parks and 
Forests of the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate, 
2 p. m., May 21, 1992, to receive testi- 
mony on S. 1893, to adjust the bound- 
aries of the Targhee National Forest, 
to authorize a land exchange involving 
the Kaniksu National Forest, and for 
other purposes; S. 2101, to amend the 
Wild and Scenic Rivers Act by des- 
ignating the lower Salmon River in 
Idaho as a component of the National 
Wild and Scenic Rivers System, and for 
other purposes; S. 2572, to authorize an 
exchange of lands in the States of Ar- 
kansas and Idaho; and H.R. 2141, to es- 
tablish the Snake River Birds of Prey 
National Conservation Area in the 
State of Idaho, and for other purposes. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS 
Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Governmental 
Affairs Committee be authorized to 
meet on Thursday, May 21, 9:30 a.m. for 
a hearing on the subject: Beyond the 
Earth summit: developing an energy ef- 
ficient world. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON DEFENSE INDUSTRY AND 
TECHNOLOGY 
Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Subcommittee 
on Defense Industry and Technology be 
authorized to meet on Thursday, May 
21, 1992, at 2:30 p.m., in open session, to 
receive testimony on the national de- 
fense stockpile, in review of S. 2629, the 
Department of Defense authorization 
bill for fiscal year 1993. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON GENERAL SERVICES, 
FEDERALISM, AND THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Subcommittee 
on General Services, Federalism, and 
the District of Columbia be authorized 
to meet on Thursday, May 21, at 2 p.m., 
for a hearing on the subject: Federal 
management of civilian aircraft. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Foreign Relations be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
on Thursday, May 21, at 4 p.m., to hold 
an ambassadorial nomination hearing. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON CONSERVATION AND 
FORESTRY 
Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
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Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
Subcommittee on Conservation and 
Forestry be allowed to meet during the 
session of the Senate on Thursday, 
May 21, 1992, at 9:30 a.m., to hold an 
oversight hearing on the Forest Serv- 
ice’s proposed changes in the adminis- 
trative appeals process. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Armed Services be authorized to meet 
on Thursday, May 21, 1992, at 9:30 a.m., 
in open session, to receive testimony 
and demonstrations on the use of ad- 
vanced simulation technology in the 
Department of Defense in review of the 
amended Defense authorization request 
for fiscal year 1993. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON PATENTS, COPYRIGHTS AND 

TRADEMARKS 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Subcommittee 
on Patents, Copyrights and Trade- 
marks of the Committee on the Judici- 
ary, be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate on Thursday, 
May 21, 1992, at 3 p.m., to hold a mark- 
up on S. 1165, S. 1506, and S. 526. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


CONSERVATION AWARD TO 
SPRINGFIELD, IL, JUNIOR LEAGUE 


è Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I would 
like to take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate the Junior League of Spring- 
field, IL, for being awarded the Con- 
servation Service Award by Secretary 
Lujan on May 5, 1992. The Conservation 
Service Award is the highest honor 
awarded to a citizen or organization by 
the Secretary of the Interior. The 
award recognizes outstanding service 
performed directly to the Department 
of the Interior. 

The Junior League of Springfield has 
been a driving force behind the estab- 
lishment and preservation of the Lin- 
coln Home National Historic Site in 
Springfield. The league has given time, 
money, and talent to the Lincoln Her- 
itage Project for over two decades. In 
1971, the league’s work was recognized 
and the only home Lincoln ever owned 
became a national historic site. Since 
that time, the Junior League has con- 
tinued to work on the site, establishing 
a full interpretive program with a vari- 
ety of options to enhance visitor under- 
standing of our Nation’s 16th Presi- 
dent. 

I commend this fine organization, 
and I wish them the best in their fu- 
ture efforts. 
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TRIBUTE TO CHARLES BEACH, JR. 


e Mr. MCCONNELL. Mr. President, I 
rise today to recognize an outstanding 
Kentuckian who was recently honored 
as the Kentucky Chamber of Com- 
merce’s Volunteer of the Year. Charles 
Beach, Jr., of Beattyville, KY, received 
the award at the State’s chamber’s 
46th convention earlier this month. 

Charles Beach, Jr., is currently the 
president of the Beattyville/Lee County 
Chamber of Commerce, and has long 
been active in his community. He has 
been very involved in the local cham- 
ber of commerce since its inception in 
1952. In 1988, he led a drive to revitalize 
the chamber, and has been extremely 
active in its growth and development 
since that time. 

Mr. Beach has worked diligently to 
promote the Beattyville/Lee County 
through special events and commu- 
nities activities. He has been involved 
in the growth and development of 
Beattyville’s Wolly Worm Festival, 
purchased a used trolley from the city 
of Lexington, and organized and imple- 
mented the annual chamber tour. In 
addition, Mr. Beach has worked with 
the Kentucky Department of Tourism 
through the matching funds program 
to produce a brochure advertising the 
community. He is also working coop- 
eratively with regional government of- 
ficials and local residents to construct 
the Lee/Owsley Airport, and is cospon- 
soring with the Lee County Saddle 
Club the first annual Fourth of July 
rodeo this year. 

Mr. Beach is also very active in Lee 
County’s business community. He is 
president of Peoples Exchange Bank, 
and was recently named 1991-92 Com- 
munity Banker of the Year in the 
State of Kentucky. Mr. Beach is also 
president of C. Beach Insurance, Inc. 
and Lee County Constant Care, Inc. He 
worked cooperatively with the city of 
Beattyville to obtain a natural gas 
franchise, and is working closely with 
industry management and State rep- 
resentatives to implement a project for 
expansion of local industrial develop- 
ment. Mr. Beach has attained member- 
ship in numerous professional organi- 
zations and has served in several State 
and local civic groups. He also has an 
outstanding military record. Known to 
friends and neighbors in Beattyville as 
General Beach, he is a major general 
and past commander of the 100th Divi- 
sion, U.S. Army Reserve. He is also a 
former president of the Senior Army 
Reserve Commanders Association. 

Charles Beach is truly someone who 
is dedicated to improving his commu- 
nity, and improving the quality of life 
for those who live in Beattyville and 
Lee County. He has devoted much time 
and effort to his civic responsibilities; 
it would be very difficult to list all of 
his activities and contributions. Mr. 
Beach is certainly deserving of the 
Chamber’s Volunteer of the Year 
Award, and I congratulate him on this 
honor. 
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Mr. President, please enter my com- 
ments, along with the article from the 
Three Forks Tradition, into the 
RECORD. 

The article follows: 

[From Three Forks Tradition, May 13, 1992 
BEACH HONORED AS VOLUNTEER OF THE YEAR 


Charles Beach Jr., President of the 
Beattyville/Lee County Chamber of Com- 
merce was honored at the Kentucky Cham- 
ber of Commerce’s 46th Annual Convention 
at Fort Mitchell, Ky. on May 7th by being 
chosen to receive the 1992 K.A.C.C.E. Execu- 
tives Volunteer of the Year Award. Mr. 
Beach received a plaque at the dinner meet- 
ing that read, In recognition of outstanding 
contribution to the community and the Com- 
monwealth.“ The convention’s theme for 
1992 was Moving Volunteerism into the 2lst 
Century.” 

The honor bestowed upon Beach came on 
the heels of receiving another prestigious 
award only a few days ago, that of being se- 
lected Community Banker of the Year for 
1991-92 in the State of Kentucky.” 

Mr. Beach has spent his life striving to im- 
prove the quality of life in Lee County, evi- 
denced by his participation and leadership in 
various community, state and national orga- 
nizations. 

Mr. Beach is President of Peoples Ex- 
change Bank; President of C. Beach Insur- 
ance, Inc.; President, Lee County Constant 
Care, Inc.; September Place Retirement Vil- 
lage and Prestige Place; Bishop's Warden, St. 
Thomas Episcopal Church; a past member of 
the Governor’s Transportation Task Force; 
past Chairman, Kentucky Registry of Elec- 
tion Finance; past Chairman, Kentucky 
Chamber of Commerce; member, Board of Di- 
rectors, Kentucky Council on Economic Edu- 
cation; member, 1990-91 and 91-92 chairman, 
Kentucky Mountain Laurel Festival; past 
President, Kentucky Bank Management In- 
stitute, Inc.; member, Southern Kentucky 
Economic Development Advisory Council; 
Major General and past Commander, 100th 
Division, United States Army Reserve 
(Tng.), Louisville, KY; past President, Senior 
Army Reserve Commanders Association, 
Washington, D.C.; past Chairman, Kentucky 
River Area Development District; past Coun- 
cilman, City of Beattyville; past Chairman, 
Kentuckians for Better Transportation; 
member Kentucky Bankers Association; U.S. 
Small Business Administration, Banker Ad- 
vocate of the Year, 1984; Member, Governor's 
Financial Institutions Board; Trustee, Ken- 
tucky Independent College Fund; past mem- 
ber, Kentucky Rural Economic Development 
Board; Community Bankers of Kentucky 
“Community Banker of the Year, 1991-92“. 

The honoree personally takes more pride 
in his efforts influencing that decision 
whereby the Lee County Court Complex 
could be realized and erected and the effort 
he conceived in developing and building Lee 
County Constant Care, Inc. September Place 
Retirement Village, Prestige Place, and the 
Urban Renewal effort in the construction of 
People Exchange Bank main office and rent- 
al complex. 

He has been an active member and officer 
of the Beattyville/Lee County Chamber of 
Commerce since its inception in 1952, many 
times being the sole member to hold this or- 
ganization together. In 1988 Mr. Beach spear- 
headed a drive to revitalize the Chamber and 
since that time has worked diligently to- 
wards its growth and development. Exciting 
things have happened since then. Under his 
leadership the local chamber has sponsored 
Christmas Spirit, 1990 and 1991; has been ac- 
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tively involved with the growth and develop- 
ment of the Woolly Worm Festival; pur- 
chased a used trolley from the City of Lex- 
ington; organized and implemented the an- 
nual chamber tour; organized and sponsored 
the industrial development appreciation din- 
ner; organized and sponsored the annual 
merchant's appreciation dinner; working 
with the Kentucky Department of Tourism 
through the Matching Funds Program, pro- 
duced a brochure advertising our commu- 
nity; spearheaded a drive to reconstruct 
Highway 30; worked cooperatively with the 
City of Beattyville to obtain a Natural Gas 
Franchise (which should be a reality this 
year); sponsored the 1990 and 1991 Kentucky 
River Clean-Up; is working closely with in- 
dustry management and state representa- 
tives to realize a project for expansion of 
local industrial development; initiated an ef- 
fort with Eastern Kentucky University to 
explore the possibility of locating an Ex- 
tended Campus Program in Beattyville; is 
working cooperatively with regional govern- 
ment officials and local residents to realize 
the Lee/Owsley Airport; is co-sponsoring 
with the Lee County Saddle Club the first 
annual 4th of July Rodeo, 1992. He has also 
had the City of Beattyville participating in 
the Certified Cities Program for 1991 and 
1992. 

Those attending the convention dinner 
from Beattyville were Donald Begley, Larry 
Burgess, Charlotte Chadwell, Charlotte 
Davis, Dorothy Edwards, Robert Gabbard, 
Kathleen Hines, David Jennings, Sue Mar- 
shall, Malcolm Kilduff, Rosemary Kilduff, 
Don Stewart, Barbara Thomas and Logan 
Thomas. 

This publication extends our congratula- 

tions to Mr. Charles Beach, Jr., Kentucky's 
Chamber Volunteer of the Lear.“ 
è Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, last 
week I made a statement to the Senate 
regarding a hearing we had in the Judi- 
ciary Committee’s Subcommittee on 
Antitrust, Monopolies and Business 
Rights that focused on the retail gaso- 
line market. I cited numerous exam- 
ples of price inversions—when refiners 
charge a wholesale customer more than 
a retail customer—that were discussed 
at that hearing. I promised that I 
would report to the Senate on a regular 
basis about the continued existence of 
price inversions in markets all across 
the country. These inversions occur 
even as refiners tell us that inversions 
occurred only during the time period 
following the invasion of Kuwait by 
Iraq and the subsequent war. 

In the past week I have been notified 
of several other instances of price in- 
versions which I would like to share 
with my colleagues. In Toledo, OH, on 
May 12, a refiner was charging its 
wholesale customers $1.0615 for gaso- 
line while simultaneously selling to 
motorists at retail outlets at $1.039. 

Another marketer in Pittsburgh, PA, 
has reported that his supplier is charg- 
ing him $1.0470 for the same gasoline he 
is retailing to motorists for $1.029. 

A constituent of mine from the Chi- 
cago area reports that his supplier 
charges wholesale customers $0.60 per 
gallon for diesel fuel, while charging a 
$0.57 retail price at a refiner directly 
operated outlet. 

In the Los Angeles area, examples of 
price inversions during the last week 
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abound. Different refiners are selling to 
wholesalers at $0.920, $0.923, $0.9205, and 
$0.9182, while the same refiners are 
charging the following retail prices: 
$0.889, $0.888, $.885, and $0.870. In all of 
these cases, there is a 3- to 4-cent price 
inversion. These examples were all 
verified between May 13 and May 15, 
1992. 

In Tulsa, OK, on May 16, a refiner 
charged his wholesale customers $0.995 
for unleaded gasoline while charging 
retail motorists $0.999. Many of you 
may look at this example and conclude 
that it is not an inversion because the 
price to the wholesale customer is four- 
tenths of a cent less than the price to 
a retail motorists. 

But it is an inversion because there 
is absolutely no way that the refiner 
can transport the gasoline from the 
terminal, operate the retail outlet, and 
pay for the costs of the credit card and 
other operating expenses for less than 
one-half of 1 cent. Independent market- 
ers who must compete with their own 
supplier in this market are faced with 
the difficult choice of being competi- 
tive and losing money on every gallon 
they sell or being noncompetitive and 
losing volume to their own supplier’s 
retail outlet. No efficient independent 
businessman should have to make this 
choice. 

These examples are clear illustra- 
tions that the price inversion problem 
did not go away with the end of the war 
with Iraq. It continues to exist today 
and it is unfair to independent market- 
ers. 

Let us look at some national data on 
petroleum product pricing. According 
to the Computer Petroleum Corp., a 
nationally recognized pricing service, 
crude oil prices have risen 5.48 cents 
per gallon between January 6 and May 
11. During the same period of time, re- 
tail prices have risen nationally by an 
average of 2.4 cents per gallon. Look at 
wholesale prices, however. They have 
risen by 13 cents per gallon—2% times 
the price of crude and 6 times the rise 
in retail prices. 

However, it may be easy to say that 
it is the consumer who benefits from 
this situation. And it’s true that in the 
short term, consumers in markets 
where they are refiner direct operated 
outlets may be getting a price break. 
But I doubt that in the long run, prac- 
tices that serve to limit competition in 
the marketplace are in the best inter- 
ests of consumers. Those who are wor- 
ried about the consumer need to con- 
sider what will happen if independent 
sources of competition are eliminated 
from the market. If we allow this to 
happen, the consumer will be the ulti- 
mate loser. 


DR. ROBERT D. PAUL 


èe Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
rise today to pay tribute to a dedicated 
individual, Dr. Robert D. Paul. Dr. 
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Paul will officially retire after 15 years 
as superintendent of the Cranford pub- 
lic schools on November 1, 1992. 

Dr. Paul received his bachelor of 
science at the University of New Hamp- 
shire in 1958. He then went on to pursue 
a master of arts in education. He re- 
ceived his doctorate of education at 
Boston University in 1971 and contin- 
ued his postdoctoral studies with a 
Danforth fellowship. 

Dr. Paul’s professional career began 
in 1958 as a talented music teacher at 
Robert E. Fitch High School in Con- 
necticut. In 1965 he moved to Massa- 
chusetts and was employed as a direc- 
tor of music until 1969. He became su- 
perintendent of Schools in Amesbury, 
MA, in 1972 and remained there until 
he took his current position in New 
Jersey as superintendent of the 
Cranford public schools in 1977. 

In his years as superintendent, Dr. 
Paul has made many significant con- 
tributions to the Cranford public 
schools. His accomplishments include 
raising SAT, Stanford and HSPT 
scores, initiating numerous staff eval- 
uation methods and developing an 
award-winning public relations plan. 
Dr. Paul has strived to place 70 percent 
or more of graduating classes in ad- 
vanced education settings. Addition- 
ally, he is the author of several publi- 
cations including, Administrative Use 
of the Time Shared Computer Termi- 
nal” and Laboratory Experiments of 
Principles of Biological Science.“ 

Despite his heavy workload as super- 
intendent, Dr. Paul still finds time for 
voluntary community service activi- 
ties. He has been on the board of trust- 
ees of both the Cranford Public Library 
and Common Sense. He is still active in 
musical arts in various capacities, 
serving as director of the Lady Lib- 
erty’s Marching 100, playing with the 
Suburban Symphony Orchestra and 
serving on its board of directors, and is 
active with the St. Michael’s Choir. 

Mr. President, Dr. Robert D. Paul has 
given 15 years of service to the 
Cranford public schools and has enthu- 
siastically committed himself to his 
community and to public service. I ap- 
plaud Dr. Paul for his efforts to better 
the community and for his valued ca- 
reer as a superintendent. 

I join Dr. Paul's family, friends, and 
colleagues as they celebrate his retire- 
ment. I wish him and his family my 
warmest wishes for continued health 
and happiness in the future. 


SYRIAN JEWS 


e Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, many 
years ago, I was fortunate enough to 
have been traveling in the Middle East 
as Anwar Sadat of Egypt and 
Menachem Begin of Israel negotiated 
their historic peace accord. Now, over a 
decade later, we may all be eye- 
witnesses to history as Israel and her 
Arab neighbors have begun the peace 
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process anew. While much has changed 
from the time Sadat and Begin took 
the first courageous steps toward peace 
and the present negotiations, one 
thing, however, has remained the same. 

The small Jewish community in 
Syria has suffered continuous repres- 
sion by the government of President 
Hafez al-Assad. I, along with many of 
my colleagues, have followed the plight 
of the approximately 4,000 Jews re- 
maining in Syria. The Syrian Govern- 
ment’s recent call to ease restrictions 
on its segregated Jewish population 
has prompted me to speak out again, 
for this issue is one that has been im- 
portant to me ever since my visit to 
the Jewish ghetto in Damascus many 
years ago. 

At the end of April, the Assad gov- 
ernment announced plans to ease re- 
strictions on Syrian Jews, primarily in 
two areas. First, whereas before Jews 
were required to put up large travel 
bonds and could not travel with other 
family members—to ensure that they 
would return to Syria—the Syrian Gov- 
ernment has now pledged to remove 
that restriction. Travel to Israel, how- 
ever, is still not permitted for either 
Syrian Jews or any other Syrian citi- 
zens. Second, the Syrian Government 
stated that it would remove present re- 
strictions on the sale and transfer of 
property owned by Jews. Still, in a 
news conference, Syrian spokeswoman 
Bushra Kanafani emphasized that the 
relaxed standards would apply only to 
the sale of some property. 

The contradiction here is clear. What 
the Syrian Government would have us 
believe is that it is reinstating rights 
and liberties that, until just a few 
weeks ago, it vehemently denied ever 
revoking. In dealing with a political 
body so immersed in contradictions 
and double talk, we must practice ex- 
treme caution. 

History supports our skepticism. As 
White House Press Secretary Marlin 
Fitzwater said shortly after announc- 
ing the Syrian change in policy, We 
look forward to the full implementa- 
tion of these decisions affecting Syrian 
Jews.“ The key word is implementa- 
tion. The past is full of lofty promises 
on the part of the Syrian Government, 
which have not been followed satisfac- 
torily. Most notable were promises 
made several years ago to the U.S. 
State Department to ease emigration 
policies for divided Jewish families and 
for unmarried Jewish women, who were 
unable to find husbands among that 
country’s tiny Jewish population. In 
theory, those promises gave reason to 
hope for a relaxation in the harsh con- 
trol and domination of Jews by the 
Government. In reality, nothing of the 
sort has been accomplished as long- 
range hopes for democratic reform 
have instead been manipulated into 
short-term advantage on the part of 
the Syrian Government. After permit- 
ting 32 unmarried women to emigrate 
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in 1988, the numbers dwindled to 24 in 
1989 and 14 in 1990 down to zero in 1991. 
Additionally, in 1989 only two divided 
families benefited from the so-called 
reunification plans. 

We must also look at the motivation 
of the Syrian Government for making 
such a drastic reversal of policy. It 
may be, as many including myself 
hope, a sincere effort on the part of the 
Syrians for establishing peace in the 
Middle East. But, judging from both 
history and recent events, it may be 
another instance of the Syrian Govern- 
ment manipulating circumstances for 
its own benefit. As numerous observers 
have recognized, Syrian participation 
in the allied effort against Saddam 
Hussein, was motivated strongly by a 
hope to curry favor—and win large eco- 
nomic gains—from its Middle Eastern 
neighbors and from the United States. 
Further, as New York Times cor- 
respondent Thomas L. Friedman wrote: 

The Syrian move (to allow Jews more free- 
dom) constitutes a fundamental shift in Syr- 
lan policy. .. and appears to be part of a 
general effort by President Hafez al-Assad to 
make his country more acceptable to the 
United States now that Damascus has lost 
its longtime Soviet partner.. . Now that 
the Soviet Union no longer exists, the Syr- 
ians have also lost their main patron in 
world affairs and have been seeking to cul- 
tivate a new relationship with the west in 
general and the United States in particular. 

What must be recognized is that such 
changes are not the honest movements 
toward democratic freedom that they 
appear to be. Rather, they are super- 
ficial responses to deep problems, 
prompted by external changes. As it 
was stated by Israeli leader Yossi Ben- 
Aharon, a representative at the Middle 
East peace talks: 

We have to wait and see (how the decisions 
are implemented). . The Syrians are very 
shrewd operators who often maneuver for 
credit even before they follow through. 

In this matter of Syrian Jews, we 
must also not overlook the past and 
continuing history of abuses of Jewish 
citizens, which might appropriately be 
labeled anti-Semitism. In visiting the 
Jewish ghetto in Damascus, I saw first- 
hand the animosity confronting Jews 
on a daily basis merely because of their 
religious beliefs. 

And there are well-documented in- 
stances of the spread of harmful anti- 
Semitic ideas. Foremost among these 
is the revival of the blood libel by high- 
ranking members of the Syrian Gov- 
ernment. The Syrian Defense Minister, 
Maj. General Mustafa Tlass, asserts the 
blood libel as fact in his book The 
Matzoh of Zion.“ In that 1983 work, he 
writes, The Jew can * * * kill you and 
take your blood in order to make his 
Zionist bread.“ Numerous instances of 
arbitrary arrest, incapacitation and 
brutal torture of Jews have been wide- 
ly reported. And, despite retired Syrian 
Ambassador Muwaffak Allaf’s declara- 
tion that We do not classify our citi- 
zens on the basis of their religion,” 
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Syrian Jews are required to have their 
religion recorded on their passport, and 
the Syrian Government gives no ra- 
tionale for that blatant discrimination. 

We must also keep in mind when we 
speak of the Syrian Government, we 
are speaking of a country with not 
only a long history of discrimination 
against Jews, but also a terrifying past 
list of abuses against its own citizens. 
In the State Department’s Country 
Reports on Human Rights Practices for 
1991.“ the section on Syria begins with 
the following, ‘‘Syria is ruled by an au- 
thoritarian regime which does not hesi- 
tate to use force against its citizens 
when it feels it is threatened.” That 
history of force employed by the dic- 
tator Assad is all too well known by 
those in the international community. 

Our Government must accept some of 
the blame for the Syrian’s despicable 
record on human rights. Over the 
course of the past decade, administra- 
tions in the United States have cul- 
tivated far too cozy a relationship in 
order to gain concessions from the Syr- 
ian Government. 

Many experts in the field have drawn 
insight into the United States-Syrian 
relationship from the recent allied coa- 
lition established against Saddam Hus- 
sein. In questioning Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Human Rights Rich- 
ard Schifter, the House of Representa- 
tives Subcommittee on Human Rights 
and International Organizations pre- 
sented this issue in its hearing of Feb- 
ruary 26, 1991: 

Question: Administration policy toward 
the Government of Syria since August 2, 
1990, has clearly been based on a desire by 
the Bush Administration to ensure Syrian 
participation in the Allied coalition arrayed 
against Saddam Hussein. It has even been 
suggested that the Bush Administration has 
indicated to President al-Assad that the 
Bush Administration would be prepared to 
look very favorably on Syrian interest in fu- 
ture negotiations that might ensue between 
Syria and Israel. While we are all hopeful 
that after the Gulf War has been concluded, 
progress can be on resolving the Arab-Israeli 
conflict, it appears ironic that, assuming 
that some of these suggestions are correct, 
the Syrian Government was able to extract a 
price from the Administration for joining 
the coalition, rather than the Administra- 
tion being able to demand as a price for U.S. 
protection of Syria from Iraq, that Syria 
begin to respond specifically to her contin- 
ued gross violations on human rights. 

Although Mr. Schifter denied any 
such implications, the charges do give 
good reason to investigate the rela- 
tions between our Government and 
President Assad’s. 

I will never forget my experiences in 
Syria years ago; the hope for the fu- 
ture, yet the despair for the present. 
Today, we are very much at the same 
crossroads and, if we are to hold out 
hope for peace in the Middle East, we 
must make the firm decision to com- 
mit ourselves to fair and equitable 
treatment of all parties. 

In conclusion, the recent promises by 
the Syrian Government give hope for a 
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democratic peace in the Middle East; I 
only pray that that hope is not a false 
one. 


HUGH O'BRIAN YOUTH 
FOUNDATION 


@ Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I rise 
today to commend the 29 years of 
achievement of the Hugh O’Brian 
Youth Foundation. In 1958, following a 
visit to Albert Schweitzer in Africa, 
Hugh O'Brian established his founda- 
tion to develop and encourage leader- 
ship in young people. The very able and 
talented O’Brian, who many remember 
as Wyatt Earp, wanted to make his 
own contribution to society. Originally 
begun as a small, yearly exchange of 
ideas among teenagers, the program 
has developed into a well-organized 
seminar involving over 11,000 high 
school students worldwide. We Ohioans 
are especially proud that the founda- 
tion has chosen Alliance, Granville, 
and Tiffin, Ohio, as sites for its 1992 
leadership seminars. 

The seminar participants from a di- 
verse group, representing high schools 
from the United States, Canada, the 
Bahamas, Jamaica, and Mexico. The 
program provides high school sopho- 
mores with an opportunity to develop 
important leadership skills while 
learning to interact with and appre- 
ciate the diverse cultures of our mod- 
ern world. The students benefit from 
the expertise of leaders in business, in- 
dustry, education, and government. 
Through the combined efforts of these 
civic leaders, these young people de- 
velop a more realistic understanding of 
the international economy and of the 
demands of late 20th century life. 

Again, I commend Hugh O’Brian and 
his Youth Foundation for its dedica- 
tion to young people and wish them 
many more years of success. 


A GRATEFUL NATION REMEMBERS 


Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President I rise 
today, just before Memorial Day, to 
look back and remember the war that 
had to be fought and had to be won, 
World War II. I can think of no better 
time to remember World War II than at 
this time of reflection of all veterans 
living and deceased from all wars and 
all conflicts. A group of my constitu- 
ents will be commemorating the 50th 
anniversary of World War II in a spe- 
cial way in Poughkeepsie, NY, this Me- 
morial weekend. 

Poughkeepsie and Dutchess County 
hold a special connection to World War 
II since the Presidential home of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt is located 
there. Other famous residents of 
Poughkeepsie include James Forrestal, 
Secretary of the Navy during World 
War II; Hamilton Fish, Sr., founder of 
the VFW: and John Foster Dulles. 
Poughkeepsie, NY, is also the home of 
Walter Bowe, who has been noted to be 
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the first American serviceman to re- 
turn fire on the Japanese during the 
attack on Pearl Harbor, December 7, 
1941. No other town in America can 
boast such a claim of distinction. It is 
because of this great legacy that 
Dutchess County is having a whole 
host of festivities to observe and re- 
member World War II. 

Our remembrance of our fallen veter- 
ans during World War II gives each of 
us the opportunity to reflect upon the 
history and lessons of war. More impor- 
tantly, it offers our Nation the oppor- 
tunity to say a grateful nation re- 
members.“ It is important that we re- 
member the sacrifices our veterans 
made 50 years ago. Such sacrifices have 
helped lead us to victory; a victory 
that will always be remembered. We re- 
member, too, the brave men and 
women who have given their lives in 
the defense of our country. We remem- 
ber their families and grieve their 
losses. 

As we observe Memorial Day and re- 
member those who served 50 years ago 
let us pledge to face our future with 
the same dedication and courage that 
our heroes have demonstrated in de- 
fending the freedom of our Nation.e 


SE 
IMPRESSIONS OF VIETNAM 


è Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, recently, 
I spotted some impressions from Viet- 
nam by a professor at Wittenberg Uni- 
versity, James L. Huffman. 
Whittenberg is a fine school that my 
daughter, Sheila Simon, attended. 

I wrote to Professor Huffman and 
asked for a copy of his observations, 
which I think are significant as we 
evaluate where we are going in policy 
toward Vietnam. 

My strong feeling is that we should 
lift the economic boycott to permit 
American businesses, like Caterpillar 
in Illinois, to do business in Vietnam. 

At the same time, we should make 
clear to Vietnam that full and friendly 
relations between our two countries de- 
pend on recognition of human rights. 
We should not repeat the mistakes that 
we have been making in the People’s 
Republic China. 

I ask the remarks of Professor 
Huffman be printed in the RECORD. 

The remarks follow: 

IMPRESSIONS OF VIETNAM 
(By James L. Huffman, Professor of History, 
Wittenberg University) 

This last week has been exhilarating, de- 
pressing, hopeful, eye-opening—and mind ex- 
panding. Far and away the dominant first 
impression of Hanoi was poverty. In fact, its 
face had so many shapes that it is hard to se- 
lect a few representatives ones. Even as we 
landed, there were the peasants with 
scythes, farming right up to (and between) 
the concrete runways. On the streets of 
Hanoi, one sees bikes, oxen, motorscooters— 
and a few hired cars, or trucks and busses, 
along with thousands of pedestrians and 
mounds of dust that turn tree leaves a dull, 
brownish gray. A typical lunch of fuh costs 
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about 20 cents. Butchered hogs go by on a 
passing cyclo, on seats later to be used by 
human passengers. Barbershops consist of a 
chair in front of a mirror hung from a tree. 
Beggars sit at all the human traffic junc- 
tures. And the younger professors at pres- 
tigious Hanoi University greet guests, wear- 
ing threadbare, torn suits and yellowing 
shirts. I was told that detergent for washing 
is scarce. 

A second impression is the administrative 
controls that keep both foreigners and Viet- 
namese in check. Professor N, a marvelous 
host who helped us get our visas, showed up 
the first evening not only to welcome us but 
to take our passports. The police, it seemed, 
had to be notified that we were here and per- 
mission had to be obtained for us to go 
“abroad’’ (to a nearby village outside the 
city). Police were ever present, as were pho- 
tographs of Vietnam's great liberator, Ho 
Chi Minh. And, we were informed, most Viet- 
namese stayed away from the guesthouse 
where our daughter Kristen had lived for 
four months because it was operated for for- 
eigners by the government. Anyone seen 
there too often might be suspect for being 
overly interested in foreigners. Even Mrs. 
Nguyen, Kristen’s marvelous, charming Eng- 
lish student who handles visa applications at 
the Education Ministry (and saw to it that 
we got ours) had to be careful about being 
seen too much” with outsiders. 

But though the image of poverty—at least 
poor-ness (and there is a difference between 
being poor and being in poverty, a difference 
that has less to do with income than with 
perceptions of one’s self in relationship to 
others)—persisted, other images quickly 
began to dominate. Before long, I became 
convinced that while Vietnam remains a 
controlled society, my understanding of the 
word “control” had been harsher than the re- 
ality, influenced overly much by stereotypes 
rooted in years of struggle between our two 
countries. 

I suppose the first new image was the 
friendliness and good spirit of the Vietnam- 
ese people. They clearly had a volatile side, 
yelling at each other during bicycle jams, 
giving me an obscene gesture (fully justified) 
after the driver of the car in which we were 
riding bumped and tipped over a cyclo. In- 
equality and want breed tensions and vola- 
tility anywhere in the world, as does human 
nature itself. But far more pervasive was the 
Hanoi smile. Kristen told us a smile was im- 
portant as we dealt with people. How right 
she was! People smiled as they passed us on 
our bikes. School children beamed when we 
took their pictures. Even the police seemed 
to have trouble playing the somber authori- 
tarlan role. At the heavily guarded Ho Chi 
Minh mausoleum, one guard ordered me to 
divulge the contents of a bulge in my front 
pocket (no cameras allowed). When it turned 
out to be a calculator, he grinned impishly— 
and warmly. Another put Kristen on the seat 
of his bike and whisked her off to get the re- 
quired foreigners’ permission to enter the 
mausoleum, A third joked with us, while we 
waited, about his lack of a spouse and our 
“beautiful daughter's“ unavailability. 

They did not just smile, though. Again and 
again, these people befriended us. Mrs. 
Nguyen probably put herself at risk in push- 
ing through our visa applications, then gave 
Judith one of life’s warmest (and most appre- 
ciated) embraces at the Hanoi airport and 
saw to it that the visa work was done 
promptly. Mr. N made innumerable hour- 
long trips to set up visits with educators. 
Principals at two elementary schools inter- 
rupted class sessions to show us public edu- 
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cation “in action.“ then spent nonexistent 
funds on receptions replete with fresh fruit, 
drinks and floral gifts. A prominent histo- 
rian left the National Assembly, then in ses- 
sion, to talk with us about the “American 
War.“ None of this could have sprung from 
our status or anything we had to offer. We 
were simply parents of a college junior, 
using her study-abroad time as a chance to 
get to know more about Vietnam ourselves. 
But our lack of status was irrelevant. The 
residents of Hanoi came through as a gra- 
cious, vibrant people who befriend others 
simply because they are there, because oth- 
ers express a need or desire. 

A second image was their ambivalence 
about America. There was little question 
that American people are genuinely liked 
and that America’s wealth is, at least for 
some, enticing and attractive. Indeed, one of 
the constant surprises to me during these 
few days was the absence of any visible xeno- 
phobia. Unlike the Chinese who regard all 
foreigners with a measure of suspicion or 
contempt—and at variance with what one 
would expect in a nation that has suffered so 
much at the hands of Chinese, French and 
Americans—there was a delightful, impres- 
sive eagerness to both learn from and work 
with other peoples. In particular, a group of 
professors at Hanoi University discussed re- 
peatedly how eager they were to study other 
countries, especially those of Southeast 
Asia, as models for development. And again 
and again people talked of how they admired 
the American people. 

The key word here, however, was people“; 
for just as frequently they drew a distinction 
between American people and the American 
government (just as Americans used to do in 
discussing the Soviet Union). The bitterness 
created by America’s 20-year war to prevent 
Communism, and then by our continuing em- 
bargo and definitions of Vietnam as an 
“enemy,” showed up rather often. The Unit- 
ed States, from the Vietnamese perspective, 
was an aggressor, purely and simply. As the 
historians at Hanoi University put it, Viet- 
nam wanted independence, no more and no 
less. Communism was not the issue, except 
in the sense that Communists befriended and 
encouraged them in their struggle for inde- 
pendence while American presidents rebuffed 
Ho’s offer to work together after World War 
II. then actively blocked the creation of a 
unified, independent state following the de- 
feat of the French in 1954. Since the Amer- 
ican defeat—" at the hands of patriots who 
would not give up because they were fighting 
for their homeland,” according to one young 
professor—the U.S.embargo has made eco- 
nomic development a practical impossibility. 

“And were the Americans any different 
from the French?“ I asked, expecting at 
least as much animosity toward a European 
power that had colonized Vietnam for a cen- 
tury, then forcibly resumed control in 1946, 
even after World War II and the Japanese 
had driven it out. Ves.“ replied another of 
the historians. “France gave us a great deal: 
our educational institutions and our politi- 
cal structures. America gave us nothing but 
a war.“ His reading of colonial history may 
have been simplistic, but his point was not a 
careful reading of history. America had 
fought to obstruct Vietnamese independence. 
America had cared not at all about Vietnam 
itself, either its people or its government. 
And America, defeated, had created a mas- 
sive, sustained barrier to Vietnam's eco- 
nomic progress and development. It may 
have been a one-sided analysis, but there was 
evidence aplenty—in conversations on the 
streets of Hanoi, in America’s refusal to re- 
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sume diplomatic relations or let its own citi- 
zens phone or FAX Vietnam, in the testi- 
monies of other nations that they cannot en- 
gage in full-fledged trade with Vietnam until 
the U.S. embargo is lifted—that it was not 
groundless. 

The professor’s comments did not, how- 
ever, stop there. He added that it was time 
to put the past behind. To his obvious bitter- 
ness was added a tone, partly pragmatic and 
partly idealistic, of hope. The United States 
and Vietnam lost a chance to work together 
in 1945, at the end of World War II, he and his 
colleagues said; they foresaw another such 
opportunity coming (soon, they hoped) and 
history taught that it could be squandered 
only at the peril of both nations. 

This willingness to rein in bitterness with 
realism drew into focus one other striking 
characteristic: the hope that seems every- 
where present in Hanoi—in the tables of 
goods for sale on every sidewalk, in the 
smaliscale construction in each neighbor- 
hood, in new products being imported, in the 
willingness to start American exchange pro- 
grams and give visas even to the 
unconnected. Since the onset of doi moi, 
Vietnam's perestroika, half a decade ago, 
small scale private enterprise has sprung up 
everywhere. Sidewalk booths make walking 
difficult at times and provide Hanoi resi- 
dents everything from noodles and shuttle- 
cocks to fresh meat and mirrors. People may 
be poor but they have become hopeful, at 
times boundlessly so. 

Mrs. Giap, a cleaning lady, walked into the 
Bar,“ as Judith, Kristen and I sat wearily 
but animatedly discussing the day's discov- 
eries late one afternoon. “Vietnam is a poor 
country, isn’t it,“ she commented. Ves,“ re- 
plied Judith, but the people are so good, 
and they seem happy.“ 

It was as though Judith has raised the wa- 
tergate. Mrs. Giap agreed: “Yes, we are 
happy. We can buy things now. A few years 
ago, nothing was available. Now, if we have 
money, we can get anything.“ She became 
animated. We believe our government now, 
because we think it’s going to get better. 
The more time passes, the better it will be- 
come.” 

I found it a provocative conversation. Was 
she just doing a PR job on a foreigner? Prob- 
ably not. She knew Kristen well; she had a 
tough and hardnosed side. Was she naive? 
Probably so, as all dreamers are naive. But 
something has happened to awaken hope ina 
people buffeted for years, even centuries, by 
foreign nations playing their own ideological 
and geopolitical games. That hope has 
spawned new kinds of activity, new direc- 
tions and new dynamics, both on the streets 
and in the halls of government. 

Is it illusory? Is a new day a dream? Mrs. 
Giap thinks not. And I hope she is right. 


THE 75TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
NATIONAL OCEANIC AND ATMOS- 
PHERIC ADMINISTRATION COM- 
MISSIONED CORPS 


èe Mr. BREAUX. Mr. President, I rise 
today to recognize the outstanding 
contributions of the National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration 
[NOAA] Commissioned Corps on the oc- 
casion of their 75th anniversary. Rec- 
ognizing the long and distinguished 
history of the NOAA Commissioned 
Corps, I also salute their predecessor 
organization, the illustrious U.S. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey Commissioned 
Corps. 
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During the earliest days of this Na- 
tion, President Thomas Jefferson, in 
1807 established a survey of the coast 
to foster the main business of this 
fledgling country, maritime commerce. 
Once begun, this survey of the coast, 
called the U.S. Coast Survey, became 
even more important to the growth of 
coastal maritime commerce in this Na- 
tion. Noting the ever increasing ship- 
ping traffic, ever more resources were 
allocated to the survey and, to bring 
additional professional engineering ex- 
pertise into the survey, both Navy and 
Army officers were assigned. As the 
coastal ocean surveys grew in scope to 
cover the Atlantic, Gulf of Mexico, and 
Pacific coasts, it was apparent that 
land surveys, also called geodetic sur- 
veys, were of increasing importance 
and, to handle the increased surveys, 
the Coast Survey was expanded, form- 
ing the venerable U.S. Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey [USC&GS]. Land, hydro- 
graphic surveys and the new science of 
oceanography became the province of 
the professional USC&GS hydrographic 
engineers and the military officers as- 
signed to USC&GS. During the Span- 
ish-American War, all Navy and Army 
officers were withdrawn from the U.S. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey to support 
the war effort; USC&GS continued the 
critical science and survey operations 
using the remaining professional hy- 
drographic engineers as the mainstay 
for the arduous field and coastal survey 
work. 

With the advent of American partici- 
pation in World War I, the U.S. Con- 
gress passed the act of May 22, 1917, en- 
titled the ‘‘Act to temporarily increase 
the commissioned and warrant and en- 
listed strength of the Navy and Marine 
Corps, and for other purposes.“ In this 
act, The President is authorized to 
appoint, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, the field officers 
of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey * . Noting the wartime sur- 
vey and mapping requirements, the act 
also authorized transfer from the De- 
partment of Commerce the vessels, 
equipment, stations, and personnel of 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey to the 
War and Navy Departments. Thus the 
U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey Com- 
missioned Corps was forged and the 
USC&GS Commissioned Corps has 
served this Nation well since World 


War I. 

Established under the jurisdiction of 
the U.S. Department of Commerce, the 
U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey Com- 
missioned Corps has undergone several 
reorganizations and name changes. Re- 
named the Environmental Sciences 
Services Administration Commissioned 
Corps in 1965 and, again renamed the 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric Ad- 
ministration [NOAA] Commissioned 
Corps in 1970, the NOAA Commissioned 
Corps carries on the proud tradition of 
the U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey 
Commissioned Corps, providing profes- 
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sional expertise in engineering, science 
and surveying in support of this Na- 
tion’s commerce. 

NOAA Commissioned Corps officers 
may be found utilizing their scientific 
expertise while serving on ships of the 
NOAA fleet, piloting NOAA helicopters 
and aircraft, conducting underwater 
scientific diving projects, serving in 
both the Arctic and Antarctic science 
programs and managing remote NOAA 
field operations. On the land, on the 
sea and in the air, the officers of the 
NOAA Commissioned Corps carry on 
the proud tradition established by the 
U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

All members of the NOAA Commis- 
sioned Corps, this Nation’s smallest 
military service, wear their uniforms 
with confidence and pride, knowing 
their accomplishments will contribute 
to the continued prosperity of this 
great land. At this juncture in their 
long and distinguished history, I salute 
the National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration Commissioned Corps 
on the 75th anniversary of dedicated 
service to this Nation.e 


— 
DEFENSE TRANSITION 


e Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, Ameri- 
cans today are dealing with one of the 
more radical periods of change in our 
history—the end of the cold war and 
the changes in the U.S. military that 
go with it. 

Those changes have already begun, 
and they have been marked by a 
downsized military, shrinking defense 
companies, layoffs, and devastated 
communities. But today’s problems are 
the tip of the iceberg, to wit: 

Thirty-four military bases will be 
closed, 48 will be realigned, and more 
will be announced in 1993. 

Up to 350,000 defense workers will 
lose their jobs each year through 1997— 
that is roughly 1,000 workers a day, or 
40 workers every hour. 

But with every challenge comes an 
opportunity. And with leadership and 
planning, these challenges can be 
turned into economic opportunity—op- 
portunity to turn money that was 
spent on weapons into investments 
that create economic activity and jobs. 

With that in mind, Majority Leader 
MITCHELL 2 months ago, formed a task 
force, with me as its chairman, to de- 
velop a strategy for the transition from 
cold war defense spending to domestic 
necessities at a time when a recession 
continues and the Soviet threat has all 
but disappeared. 

More simply put, the work of this 
task force was based on the belief that 
if we reinvest our defense cuts wisely, 
we can attempt to create more jobs 
than we will lose from the defense 
downturn, 

The task force met with more than 60 
experts in the last 2 months—experts 
from the defense industry, from labor 
and business interests, from State and 
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local governments, from community 
leaders and from Federal agencies. 

What we came up with was a short- 
term plan of action that fits into a 
long-term strategy to achieve growth 
and jobs. These are the elements of the 
plan: 

First, reinvest our human resources: 
Defense workers deserve more than a 
pat on the back for years of work in 
the national defense. This element in- 
volves funding for retraining, making 
retraining programs work better, and 
giving military men and women incen- 
tives to go into public service. 

Second, help communities adjust, 
through support programs that get re- 
development funds into the commu- 
nities that need it. 

Third, help defense community busi- 
nesses with Small Business Adminis- 
tration loans and possible tax incen- 
tives. 

Fourth, assist defense companies to 
grow into new civilian markets and 
create new jobs for manufacturing, 
technology and marketing assistance. 

Fifth, make the $70 billion Govern- 
ment research budget work as an en- 
gine for future civilian economic 
growth. Make more of the innovations 
support American civilian technology 
and manufacturing needs. 

These proposals are investments that 
result in future paybacks. They use 
proven, successful programs that do 
not create big new bureaucracies. And 
they create or promote partnerships 
between Federal, State and local gov- 
ernments as well as between the Fed- 
eral Government and businesses. 

We estimate that this plan will cost 
$1.2 billion in the next year. However, 
the details of any spending programs 
will have to be worked out during the 
weeks and months ahead in consulta- 
tion with many committees and ex- 
perts. 

Sadly enough, the experts we already 
have consulted tell us the administra- 
tion is doing nothing to this end. There 
is no planning, no strategy, no leader- 
ship, and as a result, there is no action. 

I recently read in a defense publica- 
tion that our Government has pledged 
$85 million in technical assistance to 
aid the military conversion of the 
former Soviet Union. It is ironic that 
the administration is doing this at the 
same time it has sought to cut in half 
the $7.5 million budget of the Penta- 
gon’s Office of Economic Adjustment, 
and it has sought to completely abolish 
the Commerce Department’s Economic 
Development Administration. These 
two Offices are among the few equipped 
to assist communities in making the 
necessary transitions I am talking 
about. 

We realize we are working in a very 
tough budget environment. But our 
goal is to lay a firm foundation of 
strong proposals to meet the chal- 
lenges that lay ahead for America’s de- 
fense-dependent businesses, commu- 
nities and workers. 
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The task force report follows: 


U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, DC, May 21, 1992. 

DEAR MAJORITY LEADER MITCHELL: Few 
trends today pose greater opportunities or 
greater challenges to our nation than Ameri- 
ca’s transition from Cold War defense prior- 
ities based on the Soviet military threat to 
domestic peacetime realities during a time 
of continuing recession. 

Two months ago you charged a task force 
of 21 Democratic Senators to develop a strat- 
egy for this transition that will minimize 
the negative impacts of defense spending 
cuts and optimize the potential for benefits 
from changing priorities. If we reinvest de- 
fense cuts wisely we can create more jobs 
than we lose from the defense contraction. 

The report to follow contains findings and 
recommendations of the Task Force that 
form the elements of a short-term plan for 
transition and a long-term strategy for in- 
vestment and growth. Much of the report is 
based on the recommendations of the over 60 
experts with whom the Task Force met, 

In the weeks to come, Task Force members 
will receive comments from all interested 
parties on this report and its recommenda- 
tions. The Task Force intends to coordinate 
with and support the efforts of the appro- 
priate Senate committees that will review 
the Task Force recommendations. 

Thank you for this opportunity and for 
your support of the Task Force’s work. 

Sincerely, i 
DAVID PRYOR, 
Task Force Chairman. 


EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 
LOOMING DEFENSE/ECONOMIC CHALLENGES 

America is headed into defense spending 
cuts, job losses, and industrial disorienta- 
tion—and the Administration is asleep at the 
wheel. No plan for transition exists. No 
strategy for reinvesting our resources for the 
future is in the works. Worst of all, the Task 
Force documented important areas in which 
executive departments have hindered defense 
transition initiatives. 

No planning. No strategy. No leadership. 
And, as a result, no action. 

“Change is Needed”, was the message the 
Task Force heard in testimony from over 60 
experts from the defense industry, labor 
unions, state and local governments and ac- 
tion groups, and Federal agencies. Research 
by the Office of Technology Assessment, 
Congressional Research Service and the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office further emphasized 
these conclusions and added that problems 
facing us today will grow in the years to 
come. 

The outside experts painted a somber pic- 
ture that was also a call to action: 

Defense cuts that will range from $50-$200 
billion over the next five years means up to 
350,000 defense-related jobs will disappear an- 
nually, totalling up to 1.4 million jobs by 
1995. 

Thousands of U.S. companies reliant on 
Pentagon contracts or subcontracts, must 
reorient or reduce. 

Hundreds of American communities will 
suffer as military bases and defense plants 
begin to close or downsize this year. 

Defense-related economic dislocations will 
be magnified by a recession-weakened econ- 
omy, chronic unemployment, soaring per- 
sonal and corporate debt, and the export of 
U.S. manufacturing and technical know-how 
overseas. 

REINVESTING THE PEACE DIVIDEND 

Several themes repeatedly emerged in the 
testimony the Task Force received from out- 
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side experts. These themes serve as useful 
guidelines for considering options for action: 

(1) Focus on economic growth/job cre- 
ation—make investments today that pay 
dividends in America’s future. 

(2) Use and improve successful, needed pro- 
grams—do not create new government bu- 
reaucracies, 

(3) Take actions this year that steer us to- 
ward a long-term strategy for transition into 
the post-Cold War economy. 

Task Force briefers identified three areas 
to focus its attention. 

The first is dislocated military and civilian 
workers who will need help reinvesting their 
talents and expertise in productive non-de- 
fense jobs. 

Second are defense-dependent communities 
that can benefit from programs to help them 
plan for the defense downturn and to take 
action that will allow the community to 
grow in new directions. 

And finally, defense-dependent compa- 
nies—especially the more agile small to mid- 
sized firms—can be given incentives to reori- 
ent, diversify and become engines for new job 
creation and -economic growth through a 
number of enabling government actions, pro- 
grammatic reforms and a view toward long- 
term investments. 

A DEMOCRATIC PLAN OF ACTION 


Americans support investing part of the 
peace dividend in programs and reform that 
will build a foundation for a stronger domes- 
tic economy. The Task Force recommenda- 
tions answer this call for change and a new 
direction. Some of the recommendations are: 


l—Reinvest Defense Workers in Non-defense 
Jobs 


Help DoD military and civilian employees 
and defense industry workers make a produc- 
tive transition that benefits the worker and 
the economy 

Retrain defense workers to become produc- 
tive in new areas 

Make government worker assistance pro- 
grams work better 

Incentives for soldiers and sailors to go 
into public service (education, health, etc.) 

Create incentives for DoD civilians to find 
new work 

Help Communities Rebound 

Emphasize the importance of planning as- 
sistance for defense-impacted communities 
by expanding the Office of Economic Adjust- 
ment 

Fight Administration efforts to kill com- 
munity economic recovery grants and ex- 
pand the Economic Development Adminis- 
tration, which helps communities adjust to 
change 

Revive SBA small business loan program 
designed to help local businesses in transi- 
tion 

Cushion the blow to school districts near 
base closings with extended Impact Aid 

Review tax incentives to spark develop- 
ment in defense-impacted zones. 


I1l—Industrial Diversification, Economic 
Growth, and Job Creation 


(A) Provide Businesses with Marketing, 
Manufacturing, and Technical Assistance 


Help companies diversify and find new 
markets through manufacturing extension 
services’’—similar in concept to agricultural 
extension centers 

Support use of advanced technologies by 
businesses through Regional Technology Al- 
liances"’ 

Encourage fast and flexible response for in- 
dustry transition through grants for state 
and regional industrial services. 
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Help companies find civilian markets 
abroad 


(B) Invest in Technology and Research with 
Long Term Civilian Pay-offs 


Fund and support long-lead research of po- 
tential commercial technologies (activities 
in DoD, Commerce, NASA) 

Fund dual-use research projects in DoD 
that have military and commercial payoff. 

Set aside more research funds to give in- 
centives to small business innovation 

Redirect defense labs toward helping the 
civilian economy 

Support tax policies that encourage busi- 
nesses to grow. 


TRANSITION COSTS/BENEFITS 


Many changes endorsed by the Task Force 
have no cost. For instance, increasing small 
business research set-aside requirements 
would require no new funds but would set 
aside up to $500 million more for small enter- 
prises. The same would hold for earmarking 
certain national laboratory funds for indus- 
try coordinated research efforts. 

Where increased funding is recommended, 
sound investments to help today’s defense- 
dependent human, community and industrial 
resources and will pay dividends for years to 
come. Such investments today can help set 
the stage for a sustained economic recovery. 

Although many of the Task Force rec- 
ommendations will need further develop- 
ment during the coming months, the Task 
Force has made a preliminary cost estimate 
of $1.2 billion for all specific program spend- 
ing elements. The Task Force plans to con- 
tinue working with the relevant Senate com- 
mittees and experts to develop specific fund- 
ing recommendations. 

Finally, it should be noted that, under- 
standably, many of the defense transition 
programs recommended for increased fund- 
ing and emphasis are located outside the De- 
fense Department. The Task Force is encour- 
aged that many of these programs can be 
funded using Defense funds for FY93 only. 
The process of moving this package forward 
will require cooperation between numerous 
committees, the Senate Republican leader- 
ship and finally, the White House. 

In future years, the Task Force strongly 
recommends that funding and any control 
over transition programs that should be lo- 
cated in non-defense agencies be transferred 
to those agencies. 

TOWARD THE FUTURE 


This report emphasizes the need for com- 
prehensive planning as we reduce our defense 
spending. The Task Force recommendations 
are meant to set in motion immediate, re- 
alizable action that will lay a foundation for 
future efforts to bend growing defense transi- 
tion challenges into economic expansion and 
opportunities, Future defense cuts, the shape 
of the economy, budget law changes, and 
changes in political leadership could alter 
the way we can deal with transition issues. 


MEMBERS OF DEFENSE TRANSITION TASK FORCE 
(APPOINTED BY MAJORITY LEADER MITCHELL 
ON MARCH 3, 1992) 


Senator Brock Adams—Washington. 

Senator Jeff Bingaman—New Mexico. 

Senator John B. Breaux—Louisiana. 

Senator Alan Cranston—California. 

Senator Christopher J. Dodd—Connecticut. 

Senator Bob Graham—Florida. 

Senator Ernest F. Hollings—South Caro- 
lina. 

Senator Edward M. Kennedy—Massachu- 
setts. 

Senator Carl Levin—Michigan. 

Senator Howard M. Metzenbaum—Ohio. 
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Senator Barbara A. Mikulski—Maryland. 
Majority Leader George J. Mitchell— 
Maine. 
Senator Sam Nunn—Georgia. 
Senator Claiborne Pell—Rhode Island. 
Senator David Pryor (Chair)—Arkansas. 
Senator Donald W. Riegle, Jr.—Michigan. 
Senator Charles S. Robb—Virginia. 
Senator Paul S. Sarbanes—Maryland. 
Senator James Sasser—Tennessee. 
Senator Timothy E. Wirth—Colorado. 
Senator Harris Wofford—Pennsylvania. 
SENATE DEMOCRATIC TASK FORCE ON 
DEFENSE/ECONOMIC TRANSITION, MAY 21, 1992 


I. REINVESTING DEFENSE WORKERS 
Summary Findings 


According to the Office of Technology As- 
sessment (OTA), roughly 6 million people 
were employed directly or indirectly in na- 
tional defense jobs in 1991. 

By 1995, 1.4 million defense employment 
positions will be eliminated at a rate of up to 
350,000 per year. 

Department of Defense (DoD) military and 
civilian employees, Department of Energy 
(DOE) nuclear weapons complex civilians, 
and defense industry workers will be affected 
by the reductions in national defense spend- 
ing. 

The Administration took over a year to re- 
lease $150 million from FY90 DoD funds to 
the Labor Department for defense worker ad- 
justment services (Defense Conversion Ad- 
justment Program DCA“). 

To date, the Labor Department has re- 
leased only $22 million of the $150 million, 
which will expire on September 30, 1993. 

Recommendations 
A. Fund Worker Adjustment for Peacetime 


1. Existing Labor Funds: Continue DCA 
Program by extending the current obligation 
of $150 million through FY 97. 

2. Urge the Department of Labor to pro- 
mote and implement demonstration project 
grants, especially for in-house retraining by 
defense firms who are seeking to diversify or 
foster dual use capabilities. 

3. Supplement Labor Funds: In FY 93, 
transfer additional funds from DoD to Labor 
to be used through FY 97. 

B. Job Retraining Program Improvements 

1. Support the ongoing efforts to the Sen- 
ate Labor Committee to improve the overall 
functioning of the basic worker retraining 
program (‘“‘EDWAA"’) and to ensure its rel- 
evance to the special needs of displaced de- 
fense workers. 

2. Amend Title 5 so that EDWAA can be ex- 
tended to workers at military installations 
scheduled for closure or realignment from 60 
days to 12 months. 

3. Require State EDWAA Managers to urge 
defense firm employers to provide increased 
communication on the status of contract 
terminations, program curtailment, and the 
end of a production line. 

4. Allow States to reimburse their discre- 
tionary accounts with Defense Conversion 
Adjustment (DCA) funds if they have pro- 
vided Rapid Response“ services to defense 
workers, and in doing so, contributed to the 
depletion of their discretionary accounts. 


C. Re-orienting Department of Defense 
Military Employees 

1. Support the proposals to provide the 
Secretary of Defense voluntary early retire- 
ment authority to members having between 
15 and 20 years of service. 

2. Encourage military personnel who retire 
under the early retirement program to take 
approved jobs in the public sector by allow- 
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ing them to increase their military years of 
service credit by one year for each year of 
public service up to a total of 20 years. 

3. Help military personnel get the training, 
education, certification, and job placement 
which may be required for employment in 
critical public service jobs, such as edu- 
cation, law enforcement, or medical services. 

4. Support a one-year leave of absence with 
pay for a military employee with relatively 
few transferable skills to pursue courses of 
instruction or education either within or 
outside the military. 

5. Provide early retirement incentives and 
transition benefits for reservists. 


D. Assistance for Department of Defense 
Civilian Employees 

1. Urge the Senate Governmental Affairs 
Committee to report legislation on how to 
provide the Department of Defense with the 
necessary tools to manage the downsizing of 
the civilian workforce. Options to consider 
include retirement incentives, annual leave 
accrual as retirement service credit, ex- 
tended health insurance coverage, expanding 
DoD’s Priority Place Program to include all 
federal agencies, and creating a toll-free in- 
formation number at OPM. 

2. Direct DoD to make an inventory of 
training programs within the Defense De- 
partment training establishment that can 
provide skill training for jobs in the civilian 
economy. Upon completion, DoD should 
identify which programs would be applicable 
to non-DoD civilian employment. Authorize 
DoD civilian employees facing separation 
through a reduction-in-force or base closing 
action to receive up to one year of skill 
training in the Defense training establish- 
ment while still employed in DoD. 

II. HELPING COMMUNITIES ADJUST 
Summary Findings 

Currently 34 bases are scheduled for clo- 
sure, 48 bases will be “realigned’’, Another 
round of base closures will be announced in 
1993. In addition, many defense industry 
plants are suffering the effects of reduced de- 
fense spending. The OTA estimates that over 
150 U.S. communities will be hard hit by de- 
fense downsizing. 

The Pentagon’s Office of Economic Adjust- 
ment (OEA) is the agency in charge of help- 
ing communities plan for base and defense 
plant closures. It has a staff of 17 and a budg- 
et of $7 million. 

The Bush Administration has requested 
that OEA funding be cut to 34 million in FY 
1993. 

The Commerce Department’s Economic 
Development Administration (EDA) provides 
“economic devastation” grants to help com- 
munities implement their economic develop- 
ment plans. 

The EDA has been targeted for termi- 
nation by the White House since 1981. The 
White House slowed the release of $50 million 
from FY90 DoD funds to EDA until February 
1992. As a result, only $100,000 in EDA funds 
have actually reached impacted commu- 
nities to date. 

Although few dollars have reached the 
communities, many promises have been 
made. The Bush Administration began pro- 
moting and committing defense-related EDA 
funds during the campaign season: New 
Hampshire/Maine in February, Texas in 
March, and Arkansas in April. 


Recommendations 
A. Office of Economic Adjustment (OEA) 


1. Increase OEA staff levels and grant au- 
thority for community assistance coordina- 
tion and planning grant administration. 
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B. Economic Development Administration 
(EDA) 


1. Existing EDA Funds: Extend through FY 
97 the spending authority on the current $50 
million schedule to expire on September 30, 
1993. 

2. Supplement EDA Funds: In FY 93, trans- 
fer additional funds from DoD to Commerce 
for EDA grants through FY 97. 

3. Ensure 's Position: the Task Force 
endorses the mission of the Economic Devel- 
opment Administration which has the func- 
tion of assisting not only defense dependent 
communities but also communities which 
experience non-defense related economic dis- 
tress. The Administration should be directed 
to clarify and support EDA's long-term mis- 
sion of providing support for distressed com- 
munities and promoting economic develop- 
ment. 

4. Require EDA to streamline the applica- 
tion process and press for better coordina- 
tion with the Office of Economic Adjustment. 
in making the transition from planning to 
implementation assistance for affected com- 
munities, 


C. Small Business Administration (SBA) 


1. Preferred Loans to Defense Firms: Pro- 
vide direct, low interest rate loans to small 
businesses adversely affected by base clos- 
ings or contract terminations. 

2, Government-Guaranteed Loan 
Provide supplemental appropriations in FY 
92 to ensure that adequate resources are 
available for such loans. 


D. Department of Education 


1. Direct the Secretary of Education in 
conjunction with the Secretary of Defense to 
report annually on school districts which 
will be adversely impacted by military base 
closings, realignments, and redeployments. 

2. Impact Aid Grants to School Districts: 
Allow needy school districts impacted by 
base closings to receive an additional year of 
phased-out funding. This would be accom- 
plished by allowing payments under Section 
3 of Public Law 81-874, the Impact Aid Pro- 
gram, to be based on prior year data in cal- 
culating the formulas for distribution of 
funds for Impact Aid. This would enable eli- 
gible school districts to receive Section 3 
payments earlier in the school year and 
allow them to better plan annual operating 
budgets. 

E. Tax Incentives for Community Growth 


1. Urge review of various tax incentives to 
stimulate economic activity in geographic 
areas hit hardest by the reduction of U.S. de- 
fense spending. Tax incentives should target 
relief for problems caused by worker dis- 
placement due to cancellation of government 
contracts, defense industry down-sizing, base 
closings, and force reductions. However, 
more importantly, these tax incentives 
should encourage long-term economic 
growth. 


F. Environmental Restoration at Base 
Closings 

1. Encourage joint periodic reviews by the 
Senate Armed Services Committee and the 
Senate Committee on Environment and Pub- 
lic Works on the base closing policies and 
regulations of DoD’s Defense Environmental 
Restoration Program. These reviews would 
monitor the important funding and regu- 
latory issues that will affect base closing 
communities, in an attempt to accelerate 
environmental clean-up ensure rapid public 
use of closed military installations. 
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III. INDUSTRIAL TRANSITION, ECONOMIC 
GROWTH, AND JOB CREATION 
A. Industrial Transition and Assistance 
Summary Findings 

Based on some estimates, DoD outlays for 
goods and services could decline by as much 
as 48% over the period 1992-2001. 

Many defense firms must diversify into 
commercial markets and become less de- 
fense-dependent to survive. 

Small and medium sized defense firms need 
assistance with sales, marketing, up-to-date 
technology, and best manufacturing prac- 
tices to make them competitive and insure 
successful diversification. 

Programs to ease diversification, enhance 
industrial competitiveness, and create jobs 
have been under funded. 

U.S. programs to provide new overseas 
markets are much smaller than those of our 
competitors. 

Recommendations 

1. Fund Regional and State Manufacturing 
Extension Services: Ease the transition of 
defense firms into new markets and bring 
the overall level of U.S. manufacturing tech- 
nology up to world class standards through 
support of manufacturing extension pro- 
grams assisting small and medium sized 
firms. 

DoC Manufacturing Technology Centers. 

DoC State Technology Extension Program 
(STEP). 

DoD Manufacturing Extension Program. 

2. Fund Regional Technology Alliances: 
Address common industry transition needs 
and encourage overall economic activity 
through a focus on regional industrial clus- 
ters. Fund regional efforts devoted to applied 
R&D, specialized training, market research, 
export promotion, and testbed facilities. 

3. Provide DoC Grants for Regional and 
State Industrial Services Pro- 
mote a quick and flexible response to the 
transitional needs of defense and other in- 
dustries through support of state and re- 
gional industrial services programs. 

4. Provide Trade and Export Assistance: 
Help defense and non-defense firms tap new 
civilian markets overseas by providing addi- 
tional funding and technical assistance. 

Increase funding for U.S. Foreign and Com- 
mercial Service. 

Increase funding for the Trade and Devel- 
opment Program. 

5. Amend DoD Recoupment Policy: Encour- 
age defense firms to diversify and achieve a 
payoff for the commercial economy on de- 
fense R&D, by revising the policy requiring 
recoupment of R&D money spent on military 
technologies that are commercialized. 

B. Investment in Growth Technologies 
Summary Findings 

Over the long run, investment in economic 
growth is the only complete solution to 
lower defense spending and structural eco- 
nomic changes. 

The U.S. government spends approxi- 
mately $70 billion annually on R&D, over 
sixty percent of it for defense purposes. As a 
percentage of GNP, the U.S. spends only two- 
thirds the amount on non-defense R&R as 
the Japanese and the Germans. 

Economic growth depends on increased 
productivity, product innovation, and leader- 
ship in industries with a high multiplier ef- 
fect for the economy, all of which create 
higher wages. 

Achieving these factors depends in large 
part on developing and applying critical 
technologies which underlie emerging indus- 
tries with high multiplier effects. 
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Because of the significant technical risks 
and financial barriers involved, individual 
companies are either unwilling or unable to 
successfully develop many of these critical 
technologies. 

It will be necessary for the government to 
act as a catalyst as well as a backer in some 
cases, of U.S. industries’ efforts to develop 
and lead in the application of critical tech- 
nologies. 

Recommendations 

1. Critical Technology Partnerships with 
Industry: Vie for leadership in the industries 
of the 2lst century and create R&D opportu- 
nities for defense and non-defense firms 
through grants to industry-led partnerships 
developing critical technologies. 

Fund DoD Advanced Technology Program 
(ATP). 

Fund Defense Advanced Research Projects 
Agency (DARPA) Dual-Use Partnerships 
with Industry. 

Support Ongoing Civilian Aerospace R&D 
Partnerships in NASA. 

Initiate National Environmental Tech- 
nologies Agency (NETA) to Fund Grants for 
Environmental R&D. 

2. Emphasize Dual Use in DoD R&D: Within 
the DoD R&D budget, set aside additional 
funds for projects that meet significant de- 
fense needs and that have a potential for ap- 
plication in the civilian sector. Such 
projects would include environmental clean- 
up, energy efficiency, transportation, com- 
puter and communications technology, and 
others. 

3. Increase Small Business Innovation and 
Research (SBIR) Funding: Capitalize on the 
resourcefulness of small U.S. companies and 
increase opportunities in key emerging in- 
dustries by increasing the set-aside for R&D 
matching grants to small firms. Focus 
grants on critical technologies with highest 
economic potential. 

4. Reorient Defense Labs: Redirect these 
crown jewels of the national R&D infrastruc- 
ture toward national needs and assisting 
commercial industry, now that the cold war 
is over. 

Industry-Laboratory Partnership Program: 
Establish a set-aside fund to support indus- 
try-led R&D projects. 

Amend Stevenson-Wydler Act: Require 
“dual-use’’ R&D be done in partnership with 
industry whenever possible. 

National Academy of Science Study: Com- 
mission a study to examine what role the de- 
fense labs should fill now that the cold war 
is over, and how the labs can best fill this 
role. 

5. Fund AgileTech: Help establish U.S. 
manufacturing preeminence by funding the 
public-private consortium developing manu- 
facturing concept known as Agile Manufac- 
turing. 

6. Extend the R&D Tax Credit: Help make 
American industry the most technologically 
advanced in the world through extension of 
this tax credit for research and development 
expenditures. 

Provide Grants for Manufacturing Edu- 
cation and High Skills Retraining: Insure 
U.S. industry’s access to the best scientists, 
engineers, and managers, through funding of 
manufacturing education programs adminis- 
tered by the DoD and NSF. Fund NSF admin- 
istered retraining programs to high skill 
former defense industry employees making 
the transition to commercial industry. 

8. Extend the Employer-Provided Edu- 
cational Assistance Tax Credit: Extend this 
provision to encourage businesses to contin- 
ually invest in upgraded skills for their em- 
ployees. 
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BACKGROUND ON RECOMMENDATIONS—SENATE 
TASK FORCE ON DEFENSE TRANSITION, MAY 
21, 1992 

I. REINVESTING DEFENSE WORKERS 

According to the Office of Technology As- 
sessment (OTA), in 1991 about 6 million peo- 
ple were employed in defense-related jobs in 
the private defense industry and DoD uni- 
form and civilian positions. By 1995, as many 
as 1.4 million defense-related jobs will be lost 
at a rate of about 350,000 jobs per year. 

A. Fund Job Retraining for Peacetime 
Recommendations 

1. Existing Labor Funds: Continue DCA 
Program by extending the current obligation 
of $150 million through FY 97. 

2. Urge the Department of Labor to pro- 
mote and implement demonstration project 
grants, especially for in-house retraining by 
defense firms who are seeking to diversify or 
foster dual use capabilities. 

3. Supplement Labor Funds: In FY 93, 
transfer additional funds from DOD to Labor 
to be used through FY 97. 

Findings 

The Defense Authorization Bill of 1990 pro- 
vided the “EDWAA” program with $150 mil- 
lion in Department of Defense (DoD) funds 
earmarked for adjustment services to dis- 
placed defense workers. The Administration 
delayed the transfer of $150 million in DoD 
funds and the money did not reach the De- 
partment of Labor (DoL) until July, 1991, 9 
months after authorization. Another 3 
months passed before DOL guidelines were in 
Place. During this one year delay, tens of 
thousands of defense-related jobs were lost, 
causing the Department of Labor to expend 
over $37 million for needed assistance to dis- 
placed defense workers. This limited the 
EDWAA resources that were available for as- 
sisting non-defense workers hit hard by the 
current recession. 

Currently, the $150 million in DoD funds 
will expire at the end of Fiscal Year 1993. As 
of May 20, 1992, displaced defense workers 
seeking EDWAA services had received a 
mere $22 million of the $150 million ear- 
marked DoD funds. Should September 30, 
1993 arrive before the $150 million is ex- 
pended, the remaining funds would be re- 
turned to the U.S. Treasury rather than 
reaching the defense workers needing assist- 
ance. Due to the delay in the transfer of 
funds, an extension on the date of expiration 
for these funds would be appropriate. 

The OTA estimates that the $150 million 
will provide support for a considerable num- 
ber of defense workers needing assistance, 
but that additional funds will be necessary 
to properly satisfy the full scope of defense 
reductions. Determining proper funding lev- 
els for assisting displaced defense workers 
remains uncertain, based on the difficulty of 
predicting future U.S. economic conditions 
and retraining demands. An improving econ- 
omy would help to ease the transition for 
displaced defense workers. However, a con- 
tinuing recession would increase the de- 
mands for EDWAA services, thus requiring a 
greater funding contribution. This suggests 
that a supplement in Fiscal Year 1993 funds 
should be modest. Supplemental EDWAA 
funds should be accompanied by report lan- 
guage that urges a prompt transfer from 
DoD to DoL. In addition, Congress should 
monitor the rate of spending of such funds to 
determine if displaced defense workers are 
being properly assisted during the transi- 
tion. 

The Department of Labor has set aside $15 
million of the transferred $150 million for 
Demonstration Project grants. Such grants 
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would attempt to promote innovative worker 
assistance projects. Guidelines for proposals 
for demonstration project grants were not 
circulated by the Department of Labor until 
April 28, 1992, and no such grants have been 
approved to date. Demonstration project 
grants would allow entities outside the DoL, 
such as State governments, local govern- 
ments, or private firms to initiate creative 
worker assistance programs. Constructive 
use of these grants would include in-house 
retraining by defense firms who seek to re- 
tain their current workforce during diver- 
sification. 

B. Job Retraining program Improvements 

Recommendations 

1, Support the ongoing efforts of the Sen- 
ate Labor Committee to improve the overall 
functioning of JTPA and to ensure its rel- 
evance to the special need of displaced de- 
fense workers. 

Findings 

The Task Force was informed at the April 
8, 1992 briefing entitled Private Sector Re- 
training Issues” that there are some signifi- 
cant problems with existing JTPA programs 
for dislocated workers. It was stated that 
these diverse problems are being reviewed by 
the Senate Committee on Labor and Human 
Resources. This Committee is studying ways 
to strengthen JTPA, in the hopes of making 
this program work better for all workers, in- 
cluding defense employees. The Task Force 
understands that their efforts include a re- 
examination of our overall approach to dis- 
placed worker policy, perhaps in the context 
of the North American Free Trade Agree- 
ment. In the course of that effort, the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Human Resources will 
seek to ensure that future improvements in 
JTPA take account of the special needs of 
displaced defense workers. 

Recommendations 

2. Amend Title 5 so that JTPA can be ex- 
tended to workers at military installations 
scheduled for closure or realignment from 60 
days to 12 months. 

3. Require State EDWAA Managers to urge 
defense firm employers to provide increased 
communication on the status of contract 
terminations, program curtailment, and the 
end of a production line. 

Findings 

In 1990, the Base Closure and Realignment 
Commission announced that 34 military in- 
stallations would close and 48 would be re- 
aligned by 1995. Another round of base clos- 
ings will be announced in 1993. It has been es- 
timated hat 40,000 civilian DoD employees 
will lose jobs as a result of base closings and 
realignments. A significant number of these 
employees will require retraining and other 
EDWAA assistance. 

The advance notification by the Base Clo- 
sure Commission provides many DoD em- 
ployees with the knowledge that their jobs 
will be terminated often 2 to 3 years before 
a military base closes. However, currently 
DoD employees cannot receive EDWAA as- 
sistance until after they receive a RIF (re- 
duction in force) notice. This notification 
takes place 60 days before a military instal- 
lation closes. An extension of the eligibility 
date that base employees can receive 
EDWAA assistance would make these serv- 
ices more proactive to those needing assist- 
ance and will capitalize on the opportunity 
created by the advance notification of base 
closure decisions. In addition, early access to 
PA assistance will increase an individual's 
reemployment possibilities and help to re- 
duce the costly and unpleasant scenario of 
unemployment. 
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In the case of worker displacement caused 
by contract terminations, program curtail- 
ments, or the end of a production run, the 
Worker Adjustment and Retraining Notifica- 
tion (WARN) Act requires 60 days notice be- 
fore layoff, although loopholes in the law 
make its coverage incomplete. Ideally, work- 
ers who receive WARN notices can begin re- 
ceiving EDWAA services at that time, if the 
states are prepared to provide rapid response 
services. Due to the relative uncertainty of 
defense industry reductions, providing 
proactive assistance to displaced defense 
workers is more difficult. However, when de- 
fense plant managers should be notified at 
the earliest possible date so they can begin 
providing rapid response services to dis- 
placed employees. 

Recommendation 

4. Allow States to reimburse their discre- 
tionary accounts with Defense Conversion 
Adjustment (DCA) funds if they have pro- 
vided Rapid Response“ services to defense 
workers, and in doing so, contributed to the 
depletion of their discretionary accounts. 

Findings 

Although the DoL indicates that rapid re- 
sponse is encouraged at the state level, cur- 
rent Labor policies are disabling and restric- 
tive in this area. At the April 8, 1992 Task 
Force briefing entitled, “Private Sector Re- 
training Issues“, the Task Force was in- 
formed that an ongoing problem with De- 
partment of Labor regulations for Defense 
Conversion Adjustment (DCA) is that DCA 
funds cannot be used to reimburse states for 
rapid response expenditures specific to de- 
fense worker assistance. The OTA report 
states that, delays in (EDWAA) services are 
aggravated by the DOL rule that prevents 
state and local agencies from paying for 
(rapid response) services up front with their 
own money and then getting reimbursed.” 
Rapid response services, which include finan- 
cial and personal counseling, skill assess- 
ment, resume writing, and job search skills 
training, serve as the vital first step in as- 
sisting displaced workers. To encourage 
proactive rapid response services, states 
should be reimbursed with federal DCA funds 
for defense-related rapid response expendi- 
tures. 

C. Re-orienting Department of Defense 
Military Employees 

By the end of fiscal year 1997, the Depart- 
ment of Defense (DoD) expects to have re- 
duced the size of the active duty military by 
25 percent or nearly 550,000 positions. During 
fiscal years, 1992-1993, over 236,000 of these re- 
ductions will occur. The Administration has 
also proposed making massive cuts in the 
National Guard and Reserve components by 
the end of fiscal year 1993. 

To reduce the size of the military services 
in the past, large numbers of draftees were 
demobilized. Today, the situation is different 
because we have an all-volunteer force. To 
help ease the burden on those who must 
leave the service through no fault of their 
own, Congress has enacted a safety net of 
pay and benefits for military members hav- 
ing less than 15 years of service. In this Con- 
gress, proposals are being considered to help 
smooth the reductions of senior officers and 
noncommissioned officers with 15 to 20 years 
of service and to encourage separating mili- 
tary personnel to pursue public service jobs. 
These programs will be temporary. 

The final briefing of the Worker/Commu- 
nity Group focused on Preparing Military 
Personnel for a Civilian Setting.“ A staff 
member from the Senate Armed Services 
Committee described the current benefit pro- 
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grams available to separating military per- 
sonnel and new proposals to achieve bal- 
anced reductions in the military. An official 
from the Department of Labor described the 
Transition Assistance Program which pro- 
vides job search assistance to active duty 
members scheduled for separation. Finally, a 
Florida education official described a plan 
the State has developed to help place ex- 
military in jobs which may require provi- 
sional certification or courses for jobs in reg- 
ulated industries. 
Recommendation 
1. Support proposals to provide the Sec- 
retary of Defense voluntary early retirement 
authority to members having between 15 and 
20 years of service, 
Findings 
Congress has provided DoD with a number 
of tools to plan for the military downsizing 
and minimize the impact of involuntary sep- 
arations. In the National Defense Authoriza- 
tion Act for Fiscal Years 1992 and 1993, sepa- 
ration pay and voluntary separation incen- 
tives were enacted to ease the burdens on 
those who leave the military with less than 
15 years of service. The Chairman of the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee gave a speech 
on the Senate floor on February 6, 1992 in 
which he proposed giving the Secretary of 
Defense authority to offer early retirement 
to military personnel having between 15 and 
20 years of service. This early retirement au- 
thority, available only to members in sur- 
plus skill categories, would help reduce the 
number of senior officers and noncommis- 
sioned officers in a compassionate and bal- 
anced manner. Individuals who retire under 
this authority would be eligible for imme- 
diate retired pay. 
Recommendation 
2. Encourage military personnel who retire 
under the early retirement program to take 
approved jobs in the public sector by allow- 
ing them to increase their military years of 
service credit by one year for each year of 
public service up to a total of 20 years. 
Findings 
Miliary personnel who will leave the serv- 
ice over the next five years represent an 
enormous pool of talent. These highly 
trained and well qualified people could fill 
critical jobs in our communities in a number 
of occupations—teachers, law enforcement 
officials, health care professionals, and com- 
munity service positions. These retirees who 
won the Cold War could now redirect their 
talents and help solve many of our Nation’s 
pressing problems while earning credit to- 
ward higher retirement pay. 
Recommendation 
3. Help military personnel get the training, 
education, certification, and job placement 
which may be required for employment in 
critical public service jobs, such as edu- 
cation, law enforcement, or medical services. 
Findings 
Military employees leaving the services to 
fill critical public service jobs may need ad- 
ditional training. Some training for critical 
jobs can be provided through the military, 
while other training must be done through 
civilian institutions and programs. The Task 
Force encourages states and localities to co- 
operate with DoD to enable these individuals 
to make a smooth transition into public 
service jobs. 
Recommendation 
4. Support a one-year leave of absence with 
pay for a military employee with relatively 
few transferable skills to pursue courses of 
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instruction or education either within or 
outside the military. 
Findings 

Currently, the Montgomery GI bill pro- 
vides benefits which are available to mili- 
tary personnel for post-service education. 
This educational leave of absence would en- 
able active duty military members to take 
educational leave to prepare for critical ci- 
vilian jobs. This proposal would help mili- 
tary members prepare for new careers before 
becoming dislocated. 

Recommendation 

5. Provide early retirement incentives and 

transition benefits for reservists. 
Findings 

By the end of fiscal year 1993, DoD plans to 
reduce the strength and force of the National 
Guard and Reserve components by 16 per- 
cent. If these cuts are approved by Congress, 
at least 185,000 people will be released from 
the Selected Reserve. 

The Task Force supports a transition plan 
which ensures a safety net of benefits to per- 
sonnel in the Selected Reserves who must 
leave because of the downsizing of the Na- 
tional Guard and Reserve components. These 
proposed benefits are consistent with pro- 
grams already authorized or being proposed 
for active duty. 

D. Assistance for Department of Defense 

Civilian Employees 
Recommendations 

1. Urge the Senate Governmental Affairs 
Committee to report legislation on how to 
provide the Department of Defense with the 
necessary tools to manage the downsizing of 
the civilian workforce. Options to consider 
include retirement incentives, annual leave 
accrual as retirement service credit, ex- 
tended health insurance coverage, expanding 
DoD’s Priority Placement Program to in- 
clude all federal agencies, and creating a 
toll-free information number at OPM. This 
effort should be coordinated with the Senate 
Armed Services Committee. 

Findings 

While the Department of Defense is care- 
fully planning and managing military force 
reductions, there does not appear to be a 
similar effort for civilian employees. There- 
fore, the Task Force believes that the De- 
partment of Defense needs special tools to 
manage the downsizing of the civilian 
workforce. 

According to the General Accounting Of- 
fice, DoD expects to reduce its total civilian 
workforce by 20 percent or 229,000 positions 
by the end of fiscal year 1997. 87,000 positions 
will be eliminated during fiscal years 1992- 
1993. 40,000 jobs will be abolished as a result 
of base closures and realignments. While 
these numbers are significant, the actual 
number of individuals who leave voluntarily 
or involuntarily will depend on how DoD 
plans and manages civilian workforce reduc- 
tions. 

On September 26, 1991, three members of 
the Senate Governmental Affairs Commit- 
tee, Chairman John Glenn, Senator Sam 
Nunn, and Senator David Pryor, wrote De- 
fense Secretary Cheney inquiring about the 
Department of Defense’s plans for reducing 
the civilian workforce. This action was 
prompted by the previously approved safety 
net of benefits (Voluntary Separation Incen- 
tive and Special Separation Benefit) for sep- 
arating military personnel provided in the 
National Defense Authorization Act for Fis- 
cal Years 1992 and 1993. Six weeks later, a 
DoD official responded, “Our (DoD's) strat- 
egy for reducing the workforce is to encour- 
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age voluntary attrition * * * using creative 
out-placement efforts, such as job fairs and 
job clubs * and the *** Defense 
Outplacement Referral System.“ 

The first briefing for the Task Force's 
Worker/Community Group on April 6, fo- 
cused on Displaced Defense Workers: Tran- 
sition Issues.“ The General Accounting Of- 
fice told the members that DoD will not be 
able to maintain a balanced civilian 
workforce by following its current approach 
to civilian force reductions—voluntary attri- 
tion, retirements, and a partial hiring freeze. 
GAO also believes that DoD will not reach 
the required personnel reductions without 
handing out RIF (Reduction-in-Force) no- 
tices. GAO also has concerns about the fu- 
ture of the DoD civilian workforce. Various 
service officials interviewed by GAO believe 
that DoD’s approach to civilian reductions 
will create future skill imbalances, an aging 
workforce, a gap in experience levels, and a 
“hollowed” force. 

The Federal Managers Association, in its 
presentation to the Task Force, emphasized 
that DoD must establish a master plan for 
“rightsizing’’ the Defense Department and 
institute some innovative measures, espe- 
cially voluntary separation incentives for 
DoD civilians. FMA believes such incentives 
will enable DoD to better manage the com- 
position of its workforce and reduce the 
number of forced separations. 

The American Federation of Government 
Employees, AFL-CIO, represents over 700,000 
federal employees, one-third of whom work 
for DoD. AFGE presented a number of pro- 
posals to the Task Force to help DoD civil- 
ians through the downsizing. AFGE advo- 
cated a safety net of transitional assistance 
including a six-month salary bonus to retire- 
ment-eligible employees, early-out retire- 
ment incentives at installations affected by 
base closures and realignments, extension of 
Federal health benefits coverage for one 
year, and elimination of contracting out in 
DoD until downsizing is completed. To cre- 
ate jobs for DoD dislocated workers, AFGE 
recommended enhancing relocation assist- 
ance, extending the Priority Placement Pro- 
gram, and funding and mandating the envi- 
ronmental restoration of defense facilities. 

Because of the general state of the econ- 
omy, the overall reduction in defense-related 
jobs, and the decline in the acceptance rate 
of DoD employees eligible for early retire- 
ment from 18 percent to 5 percent, DoD needs 
to carefully plan for reducing civilian per- 
sonnel so as to minimize the hardships on ci- 
vilian employees and their families. 

The Task Force has also been alerted to 
the changes occurring in the Department of 
Energy (DOE) weapons complex. Several 
DOE facilities will be closing, thousands of 
jobs will be loss, and communities will be 
impacted as a result of reduced nuclear 
weapons requirements. The unique needs of 
the DOE workforce must be recognized and 
appropriate assistance provided to these 
workers and affected communities during 
the transition from nuclear weapons produc- 
tion to environmental restoration in the 
DOE weapons complex. 

Recommendation 


2. Direct DoD to make an inventory of 
training programs within the Defense De- 
partment training establishment that can 
provide skills training for jobs in the civilian 
economy. Upon completion, DoD should 
identify which programs would be applicable 
to non-DoD civilian employment. Authorize 
DoD civilian employees facing separation 
through a reduction in force or base closing 
action to receive up to one year of skill 
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training in the Defense training establish- 
ment while still employed in DoD. 


Findings 


According to the OTA report, The armed 
forces are the single largest trainer in the 
United States.” Basic training, specialty 
training, and on-the-job training prepare sol- 
diers for a variety of military occupations. 
Many military occupations have direct civil- 
ian application such as electrical mainte- 
nance, computer operation, air traffic con- 
trolling, financial management, firefighting, 
and medical assistance. OTA notes that even 
some combat occupations have skills that 
are transferable to civilian jobs such as hoist 
operators and survey technicians. 

Currently, the Department of Defense does 
not have a comprehensive inventory of capa- 
bilities for in-house training that might be 
transferred to the civilian sector. Such an 
inventory and survey of potential civilian 
applications would be helpful in providing 
DoD civilians with an opportunity to receive 
up to one year of in-house training or re- 
training while still employed in DoD. This 
would enable civilians whose jobs end to 
make a smoother transition into non-DoD 
employment. 

UI. HELPING COMMUNITIES ADJUST 
A. Office of Economic Adjustment (OEA) 
Recommendation 


1. Increase OEA staff levels and grant au- 
thority ſor community assistance coordina- 
tlon and planning grant administration. 

Findings 

Dob's Office of Economic Adjustment 
(OEA) is useful in providing communities 
with technical assistance and economic de- 
velopment planning grants. In addition, this 
office is responsible for coordinating a Fed- 
eral response to community disruption 
caused by military reductions. 

Through research, briefings, and contact 
with local communities, the Task Force was 
informed that OEA is a useful and competent 
office. However, additional resources would 
be helpful in allowing OEA to better focus its 
vital planning function. In FY 1992, OEA was 
budgeted $7.5 million. Due to a lack of fore- 
sight in planning, the Administration’s FY 
1993 budget request for OEA is $4 million. 
This figure should be increased significantly 
in FY 1993 Defense Authorization and Appro- 
priation bills. The OTA suggests that the 
greatest demand for government assistance 
during the defense reductions will take place 
during FY 1993. Therefore, the important 
planning and agency coordination function 
of the OEA must be emphasized through in- 
creased funding levels. These funds would re- 
inforce OBA’s role in “helping communities 
to help themselves“ by increasing OEA staff 
and grant authority to better assist in co- 
ordinating community planning. 

In January of 1992, this small Pentagon of- 
fice, consisting of 17 professional staff, was 
providing assistance to over 100 communities 
nationwide. An increase in OEA staff for 
community planning assistance would allow 
this office to become more proactive in pro- 
viding important planning assistance toward 
economic development. In addition, targeted 
OEA regional offices could be operated to 
allow staff to respond quickly to and inter- 
act more frequently with affected commu- 
nities. Regional offices, if established, should 
not hinder the grant administration process. 

Inevitably, the pace and scope of a commu- 
nity’s economic rebound will be determined 
by the success (or failure) of the OEA's abil- 
ity to assist communities with the impor- 
tant function of developmental planning. In 
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FY 1992, OEA will administer $5 million in 
planning grant authority. This planning 
grant authority should be increased to allow 
the OEA more flexibility in providing impor- 
tant community planning assistance. 

B. Economic Development Administration 

(EDA) 

To complete the full cycle of federal assist- 
ance to distressed communities, the services 
provided by the Commerce Department's 
Economic Development Administration 
(EDA) are essential. Whereas, the OEA helps 
communities to formulate a comprehensive 
rebound plan, the EDA is responsible for 
funding implementation projects, such as ar- 
chitectural and utility renovation and over- 
all industrial development. 

In the 1970's, EDA provided an average of 
$3.5 million (in 1991 dollars) for each defense- 
related project assisted. This figure is indic- 
ative of the strong federal role in economic 
development in the 1970's. During the cur- 
rent defense reductions, the need for similar 
resolve among federal programs should be 
anticipated and promoted. Unfortunately, 
upon reviewing the Economic Development 
Administration, the Task Force concludes 
that this office is indicative of the current 
Administration’s hands-off approach toward 
economic recovery. 

The Task Force notes that the EDA has 
not been included in a President’s budget re- 
quest since FY 1981, nor was it included in 
President Bush’s FY 1993 budget. Continued 
appropriations by the Congress has kept this 
office open and operational to date. The cur- 
rent Administration, however, did begin to 
promise federal funds to economically dis- 
tressed communities earlier this year. 

The current Administration’s ambiguity 
on the importance of EDA is of concern con- 
sidering EDA’s significance in completing a 
successful community assistance cycle. The 
planning assistance being orchestrated by 
the Pentagon’s OBA is of little value without 
the implementation function of the EDA. 
The OTA estimates that approximately 160 
communities will require EDA assistance for 
defense-related projects by 1997. Unfortu- 
nately, the EDA’s decade of uncertainty 
(1981-1991) has made this office painfully 
unequipped to successfully handle even a re- 
mote portion of the upcoming community 
projects. With an annual budget of merely 
$12 million for this effort, the EDA will face 
an overflow of demand from distressed com- 
munities that will seek EDA funds to stimu- 
late economic recovery. 

Recommendations 

1. Existing EDA Funds: Extend through FY 
97 the spending authority on the current $50 
1 scheduled to expire on September 30, 
1 

2. Supplement EDA Funds: In FY 93, trans- 
fer additional funds from DoD to Commerce 
for EDA grants through FY 97. 

Findings 

The Administration delayed the release of 
the $50 million in FY 1990 DoD funds to sup- 
plement EDA assistance grants. These funds 
did not reach the Department of Commerce 
until February 1992 and only $100,000 have ac- 
tually been distributed to communities in 
need. The transferred $50 million will expire 
at the end of FY 1993. Increasing demand for 
EDA services should ensure that these funds 
are rapidly expended, although an extension 
of the expiration date would ensure that the 
funds are fully distributed. 

Needless to say, if the President's budget 
request to kill the EDA is approved, this 
would bring an abrupt end to numerous con- 
structive community assistance programs 
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that will require EDA's implementation as- 
sistance. Furthermore, the Task Force notes 
that the EDA is the only government agency 
currently capable of providing communities 
with economic devastation assistance. As a 
result, current EDA funding levels appro- 
priated by the Congress would be grossly in- 
adequate for providing necessary assistance 
to communities suffering from defense and 
non-defense related economic devastation. 
The Task Force therefore strongly supports 
supplementing EDA funds for defense conver- 
sion assistance. This should take place 
through a transfer of DoD fiscal year 1993 
funds and by increasing EDA's future fund- 
ing levels. These funds would allow the EDA 
to better meet the needs of communities for- 
merly dependent on defense spending. In ad- 
dition, these actions would be consistent 
with the Task Force’s directive of promoting 
job creation through economic development. 


Recommendations 


3. Ensure EDA's Position: The Task Force 
endorses the mission of the Economic Devel- 
opment Administration which has the func- 
tion of assisting not only defense dependent 
communities but also communities which 
experience non-defense related economic dis- 
tress. The Administration should be directed 
to clarify and support EDA's long-term mis- 
sion of providing support for distressed com- 
munities and promoting economic develop- 
ment. 

4. Require EDA to streamline the applica- 
tion process and press for better coordina- 
tion with the Office of Economic Adjustment 
in making the transition from planning to 
implementation assistance for affected com- 
munities. 

Findings 

Department of Commerce staff have noted 
that EDA has not issued constructive policy 
reform since the office failed to receive the 
full backing of the Executive Branch in 1981. 
In short, EDA’s policies need to be brought 
into the 1990's, by concentrating more on ef- 
fective community programs to help local 
businesses and communities grow. As a re- 
sult, constructive reshaping of EDA policies 
is necessary, so they might better reflect 
current and future needs. In addition, the in- 
secure nature of EDA’s annual battle for sur- 
vival has hindered the office’s ability to 
maintain a fully effective workforce. As the 
demand for economic development assist- 
ance rapidly increases nationwide, it is im- 
perative that the President clearly defines 
EDA’s role and function. This is necessary to 
ensure that effective assistance can be pro- 
vided to communities struggling to recover 
from a dependence on defénse spending. 

In addition, the Task Force was informed 
that applying for and receiving EDA funding 
is a difficult and lengthy process. Months, or 
even years, can pass before a community ac- 
tually receives a grant. To date, although 
communities have sought over $23 million in 
EDA funding, only $100,000 have been distrib- 
uted. The EDA should strive to streamline 
the grant application process. 

C. Small Business Administration (SBA) 

Recommendation 

1, Preferred Loans to Defense Firms: Pro- 
vide direct, low interest rate loans to small 
businesses adversely affected by base clos- 
ings or contract terminations. 

Findings 

The Small Business Administration pro- 
vides financial assistance to small business 
firms, mostly in the form of government- 
guaranteed loans. However, small businesses 
impacted by base closures and defense indus- 
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try cutbacks may need special financial help 
in the form of direct emergency loans to gen- 
erate new economic activity. The Task Force 
recommends that such a preferred loan pro- 
gram be established to assist small busi- 
nesses impacted by defense spending reduc- 
tions at a time when financial help may not 
be readily available from local lenders. 


Recommendation 

2. Government-Guaranteed Loan Program: 
Provide supplemental appropriations in FY 
92 to ensure that adequate resources are 
available for such loans. 

Findings 

The SBA 7(a) Guaranteed Business Loan 
program approved guarantees of nearly $30 
billion for business loans between 1980 and 
1991. This program, which has helped small 
businessmen start-up or purchase firms more 
often than commercial loans, has broad base 
support from both loan recipients and the 
Congress. However, the Task Force is aware 
that these loans will run out in July 1992 un- 
less Congress provides supplemental funding. 
The Task Force recommends that this fund- 
ing be provided so that the numerous small 
business firms formerly dependent on de- 
fense spending can continue to seek financial 
assistance. 

D. Department of Education 
Recommendations 

1. Direct the Secretary of Education in 
conjunction with the Secretary of Defense to 
report annually on school districts which 
will be adversely impacted by military base 
closings, realignments, and redeployments. 

2. Impact Aid Grants to School Districts: 
Allow needy school districts impacted by 
base closings to receive an additional year of 
phase-out funding. This would be accom- 
plished by allowing payments under Section 
3 of Public Law 81-874, the Impact Aid Pro- 
gram, to be based on prior year data in cal- 
culating the formulas for distribution of 
funds for Impact Aid. This would enable eli- 
gible school districts to receive Section 3 
payments earlier in the school year and 
allow them to better plan annual operating 
budgets. 

Findings 

The Impact Aid program provides annual 
subsidies to local education agencies that 
enroll children of federal dependents. Ap- 
proximately 40 percent of the current Impact 
Aid program is used for assisting local edu- 
cation agencies that enroll students from 
military dependent families. As military in- 
stallations close and realign in upcoming 
years, many school districts will be ad- 
versely affected. These local education agen- 
cies may now face losing these funds, due to 
the departure of military dependent students 
after base closings. 

The current Impact Aid program allows a 
gradual, three year phase-out of funding 
(under Section 3(e) of Public Law 81-874) for 
local education agencies whose Impact Aid 
entitlement is sharply decreased as a result 
of a base closing. In the first year after a 
base closes, a local education agency re- 
ceives 90 percent of its previous years enti- 
tled funding level. In the second year after a 
base closes, the education agency receives 90 
percent of the previous year's entitled fund- 
ing level. Finally, in the third year, the edu- 
cation agency receives 90 percent of the 
funding received in the second year after a 
base closes. This 90-90-90 phase out is helpful 
in easing the transition for local education 
agencies that must restructure their annual 
budgets to meet the needs of remaining stu- 
dents. 
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The Senate Education Subcommittee has 
been attempting to reshape the Impact Aid 
calculation formula to allow funding dis- 
tribution to be based on prior year data, 
rather than current year data. The Task 
Force supports this program change. If the 
entire Impact Aid program were to be based 
on prior year data, an additional year of 
phase-out funding would be available to local 
education agencies in base closing areas. 
Rather than the current 90-90-90 three year 
phase-out plan, prior year data calculations 
would provide these education agencies with 
four years (100-90-90-90 percent) of funding 
for phase-out assistance. 

The Impact Aid program is funded annu- 
ally at approximately $740 million. However, 
the Task Force was informed that this pro- 
gram is underfunded and only about 60 per- 
cent of the required Impact Aid assistance 
actually reaches education agencies each 
year. Therefore, a funding supplement by 
DoD in fiscal year 1993 to support phase out 
funding (Section 3e) to base closures should 
be considered. Such a supplement would be 
used strictly to help fund the phase-out fund- 
ing for education agencies in base closing 
areas, as well as school districts that enroll 
military dependent students in areas where 
military bases will remain open and oper- 
ational. 

In an attempt to allow the Department of 
Education to better understand the impact 
of the ongoing closing of numerous military 
installations and realignments that will 
shift military dependent students from one 
school district to another, an annual report 
on the status and implications of these 
changes is encouraged. 

E. Tax Incentives for Community Growth 

Recommendation 

1. Urge review of various tax incentives to 
stimulate economic activity in geographic 
areas hit hardest by the reduction of U.S. de- 
fense spending. Tax incentives should target 
relief for problems caused by worker dis- 
placement due to cancellation of government 
contracts, defense industry downsizing, base 
closings, and force reductions. However, 
more importantly, these tax incentives 
should encourage economic 
growth. 


long-term 


Findings 

The Task Force believes that creative tax 
incentive programs could stimulate entre- 
preneurship, create jobs, and promote the re- 
vitalization of economically distressed areas 
caused by cuts in U.S. defense spending. 

This general concept is similar to Federal 
Enterprise Zone legislation passed by Con- 
gress in 1987, following the apparent success 
of similar efforts in numerous States. The 
defining statute stipulated that up to 100 
zones be created in economically distressed 
areas. 

Since the legislation passed in 1987, there 
have been many legislative proposals before 
Congress to provide specific tax incentives to 
economically distressed areas. On March 20, 
1992, Congress passed the Tax Fairness and 
Economic Growth Act of 1992, H.R. 4210, 
which included tax incentives for urban tax 
enterprise zones and rural investment zones. 
However, the President vetoed this effort. 
Therefore, to date, no zones have been cre- 
ated because legislation providing specific 
tax incentives has not been written into law. 

Tax incentives included in legislative pro- 
posals may be grouped as either capital sub- 
sidies or labor subsidies. Capital subsidies 
generally include tax credits for investment, 
special capital gains treatment, accelerated 
depreciation, tax-exempt bonds, and deduc- 
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tion for purchase of enterprise zone stock. 
Labor subsidies generally include tax credit 
for employers and tax credits for employees. 


F. Environmental Restoration at Base 
Closings 


Recommendation 


1. Encourage joint reviews by the Senate 
Armed Services Committee and the Senate 
Committee on Environment and Public 
Works on the base closing policies and regu- 
lations of DoD’s Defense Environmental Res- 
toration Program. These reviews would mon- 
itor the important funding and regulatory is- 
sues that will affect base closing commu- 
nities, in an attempt to accelerate environ- 
mental clean-up and ensure rapid public use 
of closed military installations. 

Findings 

Before military sites can be transferred for 
non-military purposes, federal law requires 
the environmental remediation of those 
sites. But, the OTA found that (Dor bases 
due to be closed, the problems of environ- 
mental degradation are especially urgent. 
These problems can greatly limit the options 
available; they pose health hazards to people 
who might work in new facilities on the 
closed base, and they scare off companies 
that might otherwise set up new operations 
there.“ 

In 1984, the Defense Environmental Res- 
toration Program was established by Con- 
gress in 1984 to promote and coordinate ef- 
forts to evaluate and cleanup contamination 
at Defense installations. The Department of 
Defense now estimates that it will cost $24.5 
billion to investigate and remediate sites 
now identified. 

Prompt environmental restoration of 
closed bases is needed to facilitate the reuse 
of base property and to minimize the impact 
of base closures on communities. In 1991, the 
Defense Environmental Response Task 
Force, created by Congress in the Base Clo- 
sure and Realignment Act of 1988, made sev- 
eral recommendations for legislative and 
regulatory action to expedite and improve 
the restoration process. These recommenda- 
tions deserve serious attention. 

As a result, the Task Force believes that 
the Senate Armed Services and Environment. 
and Public Works Committees should care- 
fully monitor these important environ- 
mental issues during base closings. 

G. Additional Issues 
1. Health Care 


Access to high-quality, affordable health 
care is essential to the well-being of all 
Americans. However, medical costs continue 
to increase at an alarming rate. As a result, 
families fear a major illness will drain their 
life-savings and the ability of American busi- 
nesses to compete internationally is under- 
mined. More than 30 million Americans have 
no health insurance at all, and others worry 
that they too will join the ranks of the unin- 
sured. In short, we need comprehensive 
health care reform to provide high quality 
care to all Americans at a reasonable cost. 

The decline in defense employment and the 
conversion to a peace-time economy further 
show the need for comprehensive health care 
reform. Over the next four years, 1.4 million 
people, military, civilian, and defense indus- 
try workers, will lose their jobs because of 
the cutbacks in defense spending. Not only 
will these workers face uncertain futures, 
many will probably lose their health insur- 
ance coverage. While laid-off workers may 
continue coverage under their group health 
plan at their own expense, the reality for 
many displaced employees is that they will 
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not have the money to pay for continued 
coverage. 

Defense cuts also pose a significant prob- 
lem for military retirees who live in commu- 
nities where bases are scheduled to close. Re- 
tirees and their families lose a major bene- 
fit—access to local base hospitals, clinics, 
and pharmacies. Consequently, they will be 
forced to turn to CHAMPUS or Medicare 
both of which require cost-sharing. 

To deal with the urgent, immediate needs 
of those impacted by defense cuts, Congress 
should consider encouraging the Department 
of Defense to provide military retirees in 
base closure areas with alternative health 
care options which are both accessible and 
affordable. In addition, Congress should ex- 
plore the possibility of assisting the numer- 
ous defense industry employees who lose 
their jobs because of defense reductions, and 
as a result, lose access to their health care 
coverage. 

Overall, the Task Force believes that the 
need for quality, affordable health care for 
dislocated defense workers as well as for all 
Americans would best be achieved through 
comprehensive health care reform. 

2. Property Disposal 

For many years, the General Services Ad- 
ministration (GSA) was operating numerous 
defense-related property disposal programs, 
including programs to remove DoD property 
from a military installation after a base 
closes. However, due to a policy change in 
1988, the Department of Defense began con- 
trolling the property disposal programs for 
closing military bases. The responsibility for 
removing and disposing of base property was 
delegated to the various Armed Services. 

The Task Force was cautioned about a 
growing concern among local communities 
regarding Department of Defense property 
disposal policies at closing military installa- 
tions. The Congress should review the poli- 
cies surrounding base property disposal, in 
an attempt to monitor and expedite the dis- 
tribution process of former base property. 

Ill. INDUSTRIAL TRANSITION, ECONOMIC 
GROWTH, AND JOB CREATION 
A. Industrial Transition and Assistance 

According to estimates of the Brookings 
Institution, DoD outlays for goods and serv- 
ices will decline over the period FY1992~ 
FY2001 by as much as 48%. The Administra- 
tion’s own budget figures project a decline of 
25% in these outlays over the period FY92-97. 
Because the Defense Department does not 
maintain comprehensive records of sub- 
contractors, it is impossible to say just how 
many firms will be impacted, but it will be 
many thousand if not tens of thousands. 

Some large, prime defense contractors are 
adopting strategies to survive lowered de- 
fense spending by down-sizing their oper- 
ations. Some are trying to increase non-mili- 
tary sales to branches of government other 
than the DoD. Large prime contractors are 
less suited for diversification into new com- 
mercial markets than the smaller primes 
and subcontractor, though, and as such they 
are less likely to pursue this strategy on a 
large scale. 

Recommendation 
1. Fund Regional and State Manufacturing 
Extension Services. 

Facilitate the transition of defense firms 
into new markets and bring the overall level 
of U.S. manufacturing technology up to 
world class standards through support of 
manufacturing extension programs assisting 
small and medium sized firms. 

Findings 

Many small defense prime contractors and 

subcontractors—which account for approxi- 
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mately one-third of DoD purchases—are 
more likely than large prime contractors to 
already have commercial customers, and are 
more capable of diversifying into commer- 
cial markets since the equipment, processes, 
and labor force used to produce items for the 
military are often the same as those used for 
commercial production. 


Nevertheless, small defense firms particu- 
larly need assistance with sales and market- 
ing if they are to successfully diversify into 
new commercial markets. Moreover, the pro- 
ductivity and competitiveness of small and 
medium sized defense and non-defense firms 
could be greatly enhanced if they became fa- 
miliar with and implemented best manufac- 
turing practices and up to date, off-the-shelf 
technologies. 


The United States has over 355,000 of these 
small and medium manufacturing firms 
(SMEs) with 500 or fewer employees each. 
They employ 8 to 10 million workers, ac- 
count for more than half of manufacturing 
value-added in the U.S., and they are the 
heart of the subtier firms that support de- 
fense prime contractors. Nevertheless, SMEs 
in general lag in the adoption of advanced 
manufacturing technology, broadly defined- 
equipment, worker training, shop floor orga- 
nization, quality, etc. 


One way to address these needs is through 
support of manufacturing extension centers. 
These centers operate on a model analogous 
to that of agricultural extension programs 
which assist farmers with improved agricul- 
tural production methods. The U.S. cur- 
rently spends less than $100 million per year 
on manufacturing extension ($20 mm fed- 
eral), compared to $1.1 billion on agricul- 
tural extension. The Germans and the Japa- 
nese on the other hand, invest heavily in 
these services for their industries. Japan has 
a public network of 170 manufacturing sup- 
port centers (kohsetsushi) which employ 
7,000 employees and receive $500 million per 
year in federal funding. 


Manufacturing extension programs have 
been endorsed by several OTA reports, the 
Competitiveness Policy Council, the Council 
on Competitiveness, the National Academy 
of Sciences,and a number of industry asso- 
ciations. 


Recommendations 
DoC Manufacturing Technology Center 


Two manufacturing extension programs 
are currently operated by the National Insti- 
tutes of Standards and Technology (NIST), a 
unit of the Commerce Department's Tech- 
nology Administration. First are the Manu- 
facturing Technology Centers of MTCs. 
These centers reach out to small and me- 
dium-sized manufacturers, help them mod- 
ernize equipment and manufacturing prac- 
tices, and thus help them increase productiv- 
ity and retain jobs. NIST currently supports 
five MTCs in Ohio, New York, South Caro- 
lina, Michigan, and Kansas, and FY 1992 ap- 
propriations will allow the creation of new 
additional centers. MTCS operate with an 
annual budget of $6 million each and are 
funded jointly by NIST and the applicant, 
usually a nonprofit corporation affiliated 
with a state government or university. Cen- 
ters are selected through a competitive proc- 
ess. An expanded number of centers, and 
closer links with existing state extension ac- 
tivities, could reach significantly more of 
the nation's small manufacturers and help 
retain jobs. 


The Task Force supports expansion of this 
program, 
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Recommendation 
DoC State Technology Extension Program 
(STEP) 

Another Department of Commerce manu- 
facturing extension service program is the 
NIST State Technology Extension Program 
(STEP). STEP helps state governments im- 
prove the coordination and effectiveness of 
their technology and manufacturing exten- 
sion programs. STEP does this by providing 
small planning grants to the states through 
a competitive awards process and by holding 
workshops and related activities to share in- 
formation among state governments. STEP 
currently operates on a very low budget—$1.3 
million per year. 

The Task Force recommends that funding 
for this program be expanded. 

Recommendation 

DoD Manufacturing Extension Program 

A DoD Manufacturing Extension Program 
has also been authorized, but not funded, to 
assist with transitional needs and to mod- 
ernize the defense industrial base. This pro- 
gram provides matching DoD funds for a 
wide range of existing state, local, and non- 
profit programs including in-factory assist- 
ance programs, teaching factories, computer 
integrated manufacturing (CIM) centers, 
flexible manufacturing networks, and high- 
performance manufacturing infrastructures. 
The emphasis of the program is on deploying 
proven, off-the-shelf technology and manu- 
facturing methods. 

Grants are awarded through a competitive 
process which emphasizes: 1) The need for in- 
tegrated programs that tackle interrelated 
problems of training, management, and tech- 
nology; 2) strong involvement by key cus- 
tomer firms, manufacturing equipment ven- 
dors, and industry and labor groups; 3) poten- 
tial to reach defense SMEs making the tran- 
sition to the commercial sector. The pro- 
gram would be operated with close coordina- 
tion between the Defense and Commerce De- 
partments. 

The Task Force advocates funding for this 
program. 

Recommendation 
2. Fund Regional Technology Alliance 

Address common industry transition needs 
and encourage overall economic activity 
through a focus on regional industrial clus- 
ters. Fund regional efforts devoted to applied 
R&D, specialized training, market research, 
export promotion, and testbed facilities. 

Findings 

As Michael Porter writes in The Competi- 
tive Advantage of Nations, highly competi- 
tive industries are almost always found in 
tightly knit clusters (e.g., optics in Roch- 
ester, electronics in Silicon Valley, aero- 
space in Seattle and Southern California). 
Defense SMEs in a particular sector tend to 
locate near prime contractors of federal R&D 
facilities, and thus are often geographically 
clustered. These regional clusters offer com- 
mon opportunities and common problems 
such as transitional assistance, worker 
training, R&D, export promotion, and the 
supplier-customer communication necessary 
to compete in high-value-added commercial 
markets. 

The Regional Technology Alliance pro- 
gram in the Department of Defense (also 
known as Critical Technology Application 
Centers) is a way to address these needs. 
This program, which has been authorized but 
not funded, would provide federal support for 
a system of regional, sectorally-based alli- 
ances, with top priority for defense-depend- 
ent areas. The alliances would be industry 
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led with participation by state and local 
agencies and universities. Funds would be 
awarded on a competitive basis with the fed- 
eral share of funds equal to 50%. 

A particular goal of the program would be 
the promotion of supplier networks and 
other forms of inter-firm collaboration. It 
would also provide applied R&D and shared 
industrial services oriented to SMEs making 
the transition from defense to commercial 
production. Such services would include, 
testing facilities for new products and proto- 
types; design and management assistance; 
education and training; manufacturing ex- 
tension; market research and monitoring; 
export promotion; quality testing and stand- 
ards certification; and other services as de- 
termined by member firms. 

OTA recommends this approach in After 
the Cold War: Living with Lower Defense 
Spending, as does the Los Angeles Economic 
Roundtable in Transforming a Defense De- 
pendent Industrial Base.“ Existing alliances 
are already tackling defense adjustment e.g., 
Florida's Technology Coast Manufacturing 
and Engineering Network; Massachusetts’ 
Machine Action Project. 

Recommendation 
3. Provide DoC Grants for Regional and 
State Industrial Services Programs 

Promote a quick and flexible response to 
the transitional needs of defense and other 
industries through support of state and re- 
gional industrial services programs. 

Findings 

Many of the federal programs described 
above (STEP, DoD Manufacturing Extension 
Program, Technology Alliances) are decen- 
tralized in nature; that is they provide 
matching federal funds for existing state or 
regional programs. Because state govern- 
mental entities are so close to the problems 
of firms and workers in their own areas, they 
can often provide a quicker, more flexible, 
and more appropriate response to their indi- 
vidual state problems than the federal gov- 
ernment can. 

To provide additional support for state as- 
sistance to industry, and to improve coordi- 
nation with ongoing federal efforts, the Task 
Force proposes that a new grant program be 
developed within the Department of Com- 
merce’s State Technology Extension Pro- 
gram. These grants would have three pur- 
poses: 1) to promote “one-stop shopping“ for 
companies through the coordination of all 
Federal and state resources devoted to as- 
sisting small defense and non-defense manu- 
facturing firms, including not only tech- 
nology extension programs but also export 
promotion services, Small Business Develop- 
ment Centers, worker training programs, 
and other industrial services; 2) to assist in 
the creation of industrial services programs 
in states without them; and 3) to provide di- 
rect, funding support to ongoing state indus- 
trial services programs. 

Recommendation 
4. Provide Trade and Export Assistance 

Overseas markets can provide diversifica- 
tion opportunities for defense firms looking 
for non-military, commercial opportunities 
and for non-defense firms looking to expand. 

Findings 

In an increasingly competitive global econ- 
omy, exports are fast becoming a major com- 
ponent of business growth. Indeed, during 
the 1980's, exports provided the engine for 
U.S. expansion, accounting for about two- 
thirds of the total growth during the decade. 
Nonetheless, the U.S. has not yet reached its 
full potential for exporting, and most other 
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Western industrialized nations export a 
much higher percentage of their output. 

Much of this is attributable to broad polit- 
ical and macroeconomic factors, such as the 
federal budget deficit and trade barriers 
abroad. However, it is also clear that U.S. 
export promotion programs are under-funded 
and lag far behind those of our competitors. 
For example: 

In FY 1991, according to the General Ac- 
counting Office, the U.S. spent $2.67 billion 
on export promotion programs. About three- 
fourths of this amount- 81.97 billion—is 
spent by the Agricultural Department. 

In 1987, according to the Commerce Depart- 
ment, Canada spent almost $17 per capita on 
commercial services, while the U.S. spent 
$0.41 per capita to promote industrial ex- 
ports. 

In 1990, according to figures compiled by 
the Commerce Department, France main- 
tained one foreign commercial officer in 
Tokyo for every six French businessmen 
there, and Italy maintained one foreign com- 
mercial officer for every two Italian busi- 
nessmen. The U.S. had one for every 62 busi- 
nessmen. 

Recommendation 


Increase Funding for U.S. and Foreign 
Commercial Service 

The U.S. and Foreign Commercial Service 
maintains a network of offices in the U.S. 
and in major countries across the globe. By 
helping U.S. companies expand their con- 
tracts in other countries, the US&FCS serves 
literally on the front lines“ in the export 
promotion effort. 

A 1989 GAO report found considerable dis- 
organization at many posts in the U.S. and 
abroad. However, the US&FCS just com- 
pleted a full-scale strategic review of its mis- 
sion and operations, including the perform- 
ance of its computer network, the Commer- 
cial and Information Management System 
(CIMS). The GAO and other observers believe 
the US&FCS has made strong progress in 
tightening up its organization. What it lacks 
now is funding. 

For FY 1993 the Administration requested 
$115.8 million for the US&FCS, a decrease in 
real terms from the FY92 level of $114.1 mil- 
lion. The Task Force recommends a gradual 
but steady increase in US&FCS funding. 

Recommendation 
Increase funding for the Trade and 
Development Program 

This program provides financing for fea- 
sibility studies and other planning project 
services for major development projects 
throughout the developing world. These 
projects, once underway, often provide a 
large yield to U.S. exporters. It is commonly 
estimated that each dollar spent on the TDP 
program eventually yields approximately $70 
in U.S. exports. 

For FY 1993 the Administration requested 
$40 million for the TDP, an increase over the 
FY 1992 level of $35 million. The Task Force 
recommends that funding for the TDP pro- 
gram be increased further. 

Though not a formal recommendation, the 
Task Force also believes serious consider- 
ation should be given to implementing the 
Market Development Cooperator Program. 
This program, established in the 1988 Trade 
Act, requires the Secretary of Commerce to 
enter into agreements with non-profit indus- 
try associations, trade organizations, private 
industry firms, and state government depart- 
ments of trade, to promote non-agricultural 
exports. This program is modelled after simi- 
lar programs which have been successfully 
implemented for the agricultural sector. It 
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has not yet been formally implemented by 
the Department of Commerce. 

Title II of the Omnibus Export Administra- 
tion Amendments Act of 1991, currently 
awaiting a House-Senate Conference, would 
establish a $5 million line-item for this pro- 
gram. The Task Force believes this proposal 
has great merit. 

Recommendation 
5. Amend DoD Recoupment Policy 


Encourage defense firms to diversify and 
achieve a payoff for the commercial econ- 
omy from defense R&D by revising the policy 
which currently requires recoupment of R&D 
money spent on military technologies that 
are commercialized. 

Findings 

Diversification into the commercial sector 
is difficult for large prime defense contrac- 
tors, in part because the technical nature of 
defense production is different from commer- 
cial production, e.g., special processes, 
equipment, and skills used to assemble large 
weapons systems such as tanks and aircraft. 

Nevertheless, defense contracting as car- 
ried out by the large primes is so different 
from commercial production, primarily be- 
cause of the many unique requirements that 
the DoD places on the contractors. These re- 
quirements include unique accounting prac- 
tices, auditing practices, procurement prac- 
tices, military specifications and standards, 
and other features unique to the defense 
business. 

The DoD and Congress should work pru- 
dently to ease these barriers to civil-mili- 
tary integration. Doing so will decrease the 
defense dependency of military contractors 
and make future defense down sizings easier 
for firms. Moreover, the discipline of the 
commercial market would be likely to en- 
courage greater efficiency in the defense-in- 
dustrial base, and the technical advances and 
revenues flowing from commercial activities 
would reduce the need for government sub- 
sidization of R&D and production for defense 
goods. 

Much work needs to be done to make civil- 
military integration a reality. The Task 
Force makes one recommendation in fur- 
therance of this goal, namely that the DoD 
revise its policy requiring recoupment of 
government R&D spent to develop defense 
technology which is later turned into com- 
mercial products and sold. 

As a matter of law, when defense compa- 
nies sell defense equipment to foreign coun- 
tries, the companies are required to add to 
the cost of any such equipment any non- 
recurring costs of developing the equipment 
that were paid for by the U.S. government, 
and to allow the U.S. government to recoup 
those costs. E.g., if the U.S. government paid 
for R&D on the system, then a portion of the 
R&D must be attributed to all subsequent 
sales, and that portion is repaid to the U.S. 

As a matter of policy, not law, DoD has ex- 
panded the recoupment policy to cover com- 
ponents. In the 1980s, the policy was further 
expanded to cover technology. This imposes 
a significant paperwork burden on compa- 
nies, because it requires them to track all 
technology they use, to determine what was 
developed at DoD expense, and to add that 
cost to the price of the product. 

The difficulty of tracking components and 
technology serves as a powerful disincentive 
to the application of defense technologies in 
the civilian sector, and adds to the cost of ci- 
vilian products that use defense tech- 
nologies. 

The Task Force initiative would limit the 
application of DoD’s recoupment policy to 
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those areas where it is required by law (e.g. 
foreign military sales of specific equipment), 
so that defense companies would not have to 
track the use of technology and components. 
This would encourage DoD companies to 
apply their expertise in the civilian sector 
without the paperwork and financial burdens 
that have been imposed by DoD’s 
recoupment policy. Such a revision will ben- 
efit defense companies which would be more 
diversified and hence less vulnerable to de- 
fense downsizing, and it will benefit the 
economy in general which will enjoy the 
fruits of government funded defense R&D. 

B. Investment in Growth Technologies 

In the long run, adjusting to lower defense 
spending and to the structural changes that 
have battered our economy over the last dec- 
ade can only be accomplished by private and 
public investment in strategies and pro- 
grams which create economic growth. Eco- 
nomic growth depends on increased produc- 
tivity, product innovation, and leadership in 
industries with a high multiplier effect for 
the economy, all of which create higher 
wages. 

A comprehensive growth strategy designed 
to realize all of these goals would necessitate 
broad recommendations covering fundamen- 
tal education and training reform, deficit re- 
duction strategies, changes in tax policy and 
financial regulation to encourage formation 
of patient capital, strategic trade policy, and 
a strategic technology policy. 

The Task Force charter was not broad 
enough to make thorough recommendations 
in all of these areas. Instead, the focus on 
transition and reorientation led to a set of 
growth recommendations guided by the con- 
cept of reinvesting defense money and re- 
sources in projects which offer high potential 
pay-off for the commercial economy. Central 
among such projects are efforts to develop 
critical technologies which underlie the high 
value-added, high wage, growth industries of 
today and the next century. In addition to 
fostering long-term economic growth, such 
investments will also provide immediate 
transitional assistance, since these invest- 
ments mean new R&D opportunities for com- 
panies facing the loss of defense projects. 

The U.S. Government spends approxi- 
mately $70 billion per year on R&D, sixty 
percent of it for defense related R&D. As a 
percentage of GNP, the U.S. spends only two- 
thirds the amount on non-defense R&D as 
our major competitors the Japanese and the 
Germans do. Commercial spinoffs of defense 
research do occur, but relying on spinoffs is 
not a reliable or efficient way to achieve 
commercial technological innovation. 

While larger overall investment in R&D 
might be desirable, it is clearly important 
that with the end of the cold war, the U.S. 
should be investing a larger portion of its 
R&D in projects which benefit the commer- 
cial economy. Moreover, that portion of the 
R&D budget which continues to be spent for 
defense needs should be spent in such a way 
that it provides greater commercial bene- 
fits—so called dual-use“ R&D. 

Recommendation 

1. Fund Critical Technology Partnerships 

with Industry 

Vie for leadership in the industries of the 
21st century and create R&D opportunities 
for defense and non-defense firms through 
grants to industry-led partnerships develop- 
ing critical technologies. 

Findings 

Because the technical risks and financial 
barriers to developing critical technologies 
are so great, no one company has the re- 
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sources or is willing to take the risks to in- 
dividually develop some of these tech- 
nologies successfully. Therefore, it will be 
necessary for the government to act as a cat- 
alyst as well as a backer In some cases, of 
U.S. industries’ efforts to develop and lead in 
the application of these new technologies. 

Moreover, while government substantially 
directs what defense R&D is performed since 
it is the ultimate consumer of most defense 
goods, commercial industry should have a 
much bigger role in directing commercial 
needs. Government partnerships with indus- 
try are the model to follow for developing 
many critical technologies. Federal support 
for commercial R&D can be leveraged and ef- 
fectively focused if matching requirements 
are placed on industry recipients. Industry 
R&D can often be more effective if conducted 
by consortia and other types of cooperative 
ventures. Finally, competitive selection of 
R&D recipients should almost always be the 
rule when awarding funds. 

Several government authorities exist or 
have been proposed to administer funding for 
industry R&D partnership programs. 

Recommendation 
DoC Advanced Technology Program (ATP) 

The Task Force proposes a significant ex- 
pansion of the Advanced Technology Pro- 
gram (ATP), operated by the Commerce De- 
partment’s National Institute of Standards 
and Technology (NIST). 

Findings 

The ATP was created by the 1988 Omnibus 
Trade and Competitiveness Act and makes 
awards to companies and groups of compa- 
nies to support industry-led projects to ac- 
celerate the development of important new 
technologies in such areas as electronics, ad- 
vanced manufacturing, advanced materials, 
and bioprocess engineering. Industry shares 
in funding the projects, and awards are made 
through a competitive process. The ATP 
does not support the development of prod- 
ucts. Instead, it supports industry-led efforts 
in the precompetitive“ stage of research, 
when difficult technical problems must be 
overcome before companies can turn promis- 
ing laboratory inventions into successful 
commercial products. By helping industry 
with long-term, often economically risky re- 
search and development, the ATP helps 
speed the commercialization of new tech- 
nologies and helps ensure that American 
companies get the benefits of American in- 
ventions. 

To date, the ATP has made two rounds of 
awards. In March 1991, DOC made its first 
ATP awards—11 grants totalling $9 million. 
In April 1992, DOC awarded 27 new grants 
based on FY 1991 appropriations. FY 1992 ap- 
propriations of $49 million will fund a third 
round of awards. Expanded funding would 
allow the ATP to support many more indus- 
try-led R&D projects. 

Recommendation 
DARPA Dual-Use Technology Partnerships 

The task force recommends that an in- 
creased portion of DoD budget be devoted to 
the Defense Advanced Research Projects 
Agency’s program to enter into dual-use 
technology partnerships with the private 
sector. 

Findings 

These partnerships, which are competi- 
tively selected by DARPA and are cost- 
shared with the private sector, generally in- 
volve consortia of private sector firms. These 
partnerships prominently demonstrate the 
importance of achieving civil-military inte- 
gration for technological purposes, since 
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they enable DARPA to stay abreast of pri- 
vate sector R&D efforts in critical dual-use 
technologies where the commercial market- 
place, not the defense sector, increasingly 
drives technology development. Moreover, 
they enable the private sector participants 
to develop and apply these technologies both 
for commercial and defense purposes more 
rapidly than they could with only their own 
resources. Much like the commerce ATP pro- 
gram, the DARPA R&D grants do not sup- 
port the development of products. Instead, 
they support industry-led efforts in the 
precompetitive“ or generic“ state of re- 
search, 

This program was first authorized in fiscal 
year 1991 by the Congress. It received a $50 
million appropriation in FY91 and a $60 mil- 
lion appropriation in FY92. The administra- 
tion did not request funds for the program in 
fiscal years 1992 and 1993, but DARPA has 
faithfully implemented it. 

DARPA is using the first two years’ funds 
to set up thirteen consortia in areas such as 
optoelectronics, electronics, advanced mate- 
rials and high-speed communications. 

The average DARPA investment in a part- 
nership has been $8 million. In most cases 
the private sector has at least matched the 
DARPA investment. DARPA has closely co- 
ordinated this program with the Commerce 
Department’s Advanced Technology Pro- 
gram. 

Recommendation 


Support Ongoing Civilian Aerospace R&D 
Partnerships in NASA 
Findings 

An integral part of NASA’s mission is to be 
the catalyst for the development of tech- 
nologies useful to civilian aviation and space 
industries. NASA fulfills this role by funding 
R&D projects in these areas in cooperation 
with industry. For instance, NASA’s Office 
of Aeronautics and Space Technology con- 
ducts research and development on tech- 
nology which strengthens the leadership of 
the U.S. in aviation and space use. Tech- 
nologies development by this office or in de- 
velopment include flight controls for air- 
craft, technologies for aging aircraft, the 
next generation Concorde, new launch tech- 
niques, and communications technologies. 

NASA’s Office of Commercial Programs 
supports efforts to develop the new commer- 
cial opportunities that space offers. This of- 
fice funds a group of Centers for the Com- 
mercial Development of Space located at 
universities around the country, which de- 
velop technologies in cooperation with in- 
dustry including robotics, materials process- 
ing in space, and remote sensing tech- 
nologies. 

The U.S. aerospace industry enjoyed a $30 
billion trade surplus in 1991, the largest of 
any domestic manufacturing industry. As 
DOD funding of aerospace R&D falls, NASA’s 
role in this area will become even more im- 
portant. While the Task Force does not nec- 
essarily recommend increased funding for 
the NASA aerospace R&D partnership, it reo- 
ognizes the critically important role the 
agency and the space program play in main- 
taining a strong U.S. aerospace industry, and 
it recommends continued support for these 
ongong efforts. 

Recommendation 
Initiate the National Environmental Tech- 
nologies Agency To Fund Grants for Envi- 

ronmental R&D. 

Findings 

Legislation to create the National Envi- 

ronmental Technologies Agency (NETA) was 
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introduced by Senator Mikulski on April 29, 
1992. The goal of NETA is to assist private 
industry, universities, and nonprofit re- 
search centers in developing environ- 
mentally sound and energy efficient tech- 
nologies to help secure America’s environ- 
mental security and competitiveness. 

According to the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development, envi- 
ronmental technologies currently represent 
a $200 billion per year market which will 
grow to $300 billion per year by the end of 
the decade. The Task Force recognizes the 
importance of this class of technologies for 
future U.S. jobs and economic activity. Ex- 
amples of such technologies include air pol- 
lution control products, water treatment 
equipment, lead-free products, and others. 

NETA would be a small independent agen- 
cy modelled after the highly successful De- 
fense Advanced Research Projects Agency, or 
DARPA. NETA is designed to reduce bu- 
reaucracy by coordinating efforts of other 
agencies and streamlining support for re- 
search and development. Once formed, the 
Agency would identify areas that need tech- 
nical solutions and that are not receiving 
product oriented research. 

NETA would provide support for these ef- 
forts by offering loans and grants, or by en- 
tering into cooperative agreements with the 
private sector or the university community. 
NETA would then assist in deployment of 
these technologies by coordinating exchange 
of information and by providing the needed 
technical assistance to transfer these ideas 
into consumer and industrial products and 
equipment. 

Recommendation 
2. Emphasize Dual-Use in DOD R&D 

Within the DOD R&D budget, set aside ad- 
ditional funds for projects that meet signifi- 
cant defense needs and that have a potential 
for application in the civilian sector. 

Findings 

Given the substantial reductions in defense 
expenditures anticipated over the next five 
years, we can no longer expect defense R&D 
to be performed primarily by defense-depend- 
ent firms that invest substantial amounts of 
their own funds in R&D in anticipation of 
profitable returns during large production 
runs. 

We will instead need to rely to a much 
greater extent on firms that are not depend- 
ent primarily upon government funding, but 
which have a strong commercial base. In ad- 
dition, defense needs will increasingly be 
met through the application of dual-use 
technologies and products. 

DoD currently invests in R&D on the basis 
of specific military priorities. In setting pri- 
orities, DoD does not take into account po- 
tential civilian applications. The Task Force 
initiative would encourage DoD to increase 
its investment in technologies which meet 
significant military needs, but which also 
have a substantial potential for civilian ap- 
plications. 

The focus would be on areas where indus- 
try has been reluctant to invest its own 
funds because of risk or the long term of re- 
search required before payback. This initia- 
tive would build on the successful initiation 
of the Strategic Environmental Research 
and Development Program, which has led to 
DoD giving a much higher priority to R&D 
programs that serve the dual-use objective of 
military environmental restoration and ci- 
vilian environmental clean-up. 

The Task Force proposal would require 
DoD to give greater emphasis to areas of de- 
fense research which are now under-funded 
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and which have potential civilian applica- 
tions, such as computer and communications 
technology related to military logistics, en- 
ergy efficiency in military transport, energy 
conservation in military facilities, and 
DARPA dual-use partnerships. 
Recommendation 
8. Increase Small Business Innovation (SBIR) 
and Research Funding 

Capitalize on the resourcefulness of small 
U.S. companies and increase opportunities in 
key emerging industries by increasing the 
set-aside for R&D matching grants to small 
firms, Focus grants on critical technologies 
with highest economic potential. 

Findings 

The SBIR takes 1.25% of the extramural 
research and development funds of agencies 
having over $100 million in that budget cat- 
egory, and provides it in three stages of 
grants and contracts for specific work to 
small businesses to help commercialize 
promising technologies/products that Fed- 
eral agencies think would be helpful for their 
mission and commercializable. Extramural 
refers to R&D projects performed outside of 
government labs. The program is designed to 
(1) stimulate innovation; (2) assist small 
businesses in meeting federal research and 
development needs; (3) encourage minority 
and disadvantaged persons participation in 
innovation; (4) increase private sector com- 
mercialization derived from federal R&D. 

Eleven agencies participate in the pro- 
gram. Five of them—the Department of De- 
fense (DOD), the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration (NASA), the National 
Institutes of Health (NIH), the Department 
of Energy (DOE), and the National Science 
Foundation NSF) - provide over 90 percent 
of all SBIR funds. Although the Small Busi- 
ness Administration (SBA) is responsible for 
publishing policy guidelines on and conduct- 
ing general oversight of the program, each 
agency maintains its own separate program. 

The SBIR has three phases to it: 

(1) An agency puts out requests for propos- 
als for concepts/products/technologies that 
they need developed. The agency may award 
grants up to $50,000 per proposal to evaluate 
the scientific and technical merit and feas- 
ibility of the concept which is of interest to 
the agency. This phase usually lasts about 6 
months. 

(2) Those projects which show potential 
after the Phase I evaluation can compete to 
perform principal research and development 
on the concept for up to $500,000. Funding for 
Phase II awards usually lasts 1-2 years. 

(3) Ideally, funding for commercialization 
in the last phase comes “com the private sec- 
tor, though an agency may chose to contract 
with the small business to manufacture the 
technology, provided that non-SBIR funds 
are used. 

The Task Force recommends that the per- 
centage of funds earmarked for the SBIR be 
doubled over a five year period. 

Recommendation 
4. Reorient Defense Labs 

Redirect these crown jewels of the national 
R&D infrastructure toward national needs 
and assisting commercial industry now that 
the Cold War is over. 

Findings 

Federal defense laboratories at DOD and 
DOE spend approximately $10 billion per 
year and have great expertise in a wide range 
of advanced technologies. An opportunity 
now exists to reorient and consolidate many 
of these laboratories to help American com- 
mercial industry. The laboratories already 
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have clear legal authority to work with com- 
panies and an increasing need to do so, given 
that the commercial marketplace increas- 
ingly leads in new technological develop- 
ments; but so far (with only a few excep- 
tions) laboratory assistance to industry has 
been small. A new funding mechanism is 
needed which will support industry-led pro- 
posals at the federal laboratories. 
Recommendation 

Industry-Laboratory Partnership Program 

Establish a set-aside in DOD’s and DOE's 
defense laboratory budgets to support indus- 
try-led R&D projects. Companies and consor- 
tia would propose projects on a cost-shared 
basis, and awards would be made through a 
competitive process. The companies would 
decide with which of the agency’s labora- 
tories or laboratory programs they wish to 
work. We propose an initial set-aside of 2 
percent for the first year, 5 percent, for the 
second through fifth years, and 10 percent for 
subsequent years. During the first year this 
set-aside would generate about $200 million 
for these activities. Agencies and defense 
laboratories also would be required to set up 
industry-university advisory committees to 
advise agency heads on which agency tech- 
nical capabilities might be of most use to in- 
dustry. 

Recommendation 
Amend Stevenson-Wydler Act 

Amend the Stevenson-Wydler Technology 
Innovation Act of 1980, which governs tech- 
nology transfer from federal laboratories, to 
require that ‘‘dual-use’’ R&D performed by 
defense laboratories be done in partnership 
with industry whenever possible. This step 
will speed the transfer of technology to com- 
mercial industry and will ensure that com- 
mercial companies can produce these tech- 
nologies for the military. 

Recommendation 
National Academies Study 

Commission a study by the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences and the national Academy 
of Engineering to examine what role the gov- 
ernment labs, particularly defense labs, 
should fill now that the Cold War is over, 
and how the labs can best fill this role. 

Recommendation 
5. Fund AgileTech 

Support establishment of the Agile Manu- 
facturing Technology Corporation 
(AgileTech), a private, non-profit consortia 
of companies and existing consortia, to pur- 
sue the research, development and deploy- 
ment of the technologies and standards nec- 
essary for an agile manufacturing infrastruc- 
ture. 

Findings 

A new competitive environment for indus- 
trial products and services is emerging, forc- 
ing a change in manufacturing. Competitive 
advantage belongs to agile“ manufacturing 
enterprises that are capable of responding 
rapidly to demand for high quality, highly 
customized products. 

Agility requires integrating flexible tech- 
nologies of production with the skill base of 
a knowledgeable work force, and with flexi- 
ble management structures that stimulate 
cooperative initiatives within and between 
firms. 

Agile manufacturing capability will be 
crucial for commercial industry, and eventu- 
ally government R&D on agile manufactur- 
ing should feature a prominent role for, if 
not leadership by, one of the civilian tech- 
nology agencies. Nevertheless, the DOD— 
which would fund this program—has a strong 
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interest in agile manufacturing since de- 
fense-dependent companies, particularly the 
small and medium-sized firms that make up 
the backbone of the defense industrial base, 
do not have the agility or supplier-customer 
connections necessary to successfully com- 
pete in the commercia) sector. Moreover, the 
defense industrial base of the future must 
have the ability to respond rapidly to 
changes in the security threat and ramp-up 
specialized production if necessary. Finally, 
a large majority of the initial industry par- 
ticipants in the project are defense contrac- 
tors (at the prime or subtier level). 

AgileTech is an industry-developed, indus- 
try driven approach to establishing the man- 
ufacturing infrastructure necessary for com- 
petitive production over the next decade and 
beyond. Industry would be required to match 
federal contributions to the project. All re- 
search, development, and deployment will be 
done through existing entities. 

Recommendation 
6. Extend the R&D Tax Credit 

Help make American industry the most 
technologically advanced in the world 
through extension of this tax credit for re- 
search and development expenditures. 

Findings 

The Task Force found that in addition to 
providing direct matching and cost-sharing 
support of industry research, the govern- 
ment should encourage companies to inde- 
pendently invest significant amounts of 
their own money in R&D. Section 41 of the 
Internal Revenue Code currently provides a 
20% tax credit to companies for the amount 
of qualified research expenditures which ex- 
ceed a base level for the company for the 
year. Research expenditures eligible for the 
incremental credit consist of (1) in-house ex- 
penses for research wages and supplies; (2) 
certain time-sharing costs for computers 
used in research; and (3) 65% of the amount 
paid for contract research. The credit can 
also apply to certain corporate cash expendi- 
tures supporting university basic research. 

A provision of the Tax Fairness and Eco- 
nomic Growth Act of 1992, H.R. 4210, would 
have extended this provision, which is sched- 
uled to expire June 30, 1992; however, Presi- 
dent Bush vetoed the bill and Congress was 
unable to override the veto. 

The Task Force believes this provision 
should be extended. 

Recommendation 
7. Provide Grants for Manufacturing 
Education and High Skills Retraining 
Grants for Manufacturing Education 

Engineers and managers heading into in- 
dustry must be trained in the latest manu- 
facturing techniques if U.S. industry is to 
lead in world competition. Many manufac- 
turing engineering programs lack funding for 
advanced curricula and equipment. More- 
over, programs need to be closely linked to 
the industry to insure familiarity with cur- 
rent industry challenges and technologies. 

The Task Force recommendations a pro- 
gram of matching grants to support new pro- 
grams or enhance existing programs in man- 
ufacturing engineering and management at 
the undergraduate and graduate level. 

Programs funded through these matching 
grants must combine research, classroom 
training, and work experience, and have 
strong ties to industry. Grant recipients 
would be competitively selected by the 
DOD—where the program was previously au- 
thorized—and by the NSF. The program re- 
ceived a $25 million appropriation for FY92 
but is on the Administration's rescission 
list. 
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Grants for Retraining of High Skill Defense 
Workers 

OTA estimates that from 1990 to 1995 as 
many as 127,000 defense engineering jobs 
could disappear due to the winding down of 
established weapons programs, and a scar- 
city of new programs. Many defense engi- 
neers will find that to be competitive in the 
commercial job market they need new skills 
or specialities, up to date training, or an ad- 
vanced degree. Because the NSF has devel- 
oped an unparalleled interface with the aca- 
demic community and has tightly integrated 
science and engineering with educational ob- 
jectives, it can assist with this transition in 
several ways. 

NSF can work with the academic commu- 
nity and engineering professional societies 
to establish and develop responsive continu- 
ing education and retraining programs based 
on existing programs. Effective academic 
curricula can be developed for mid-career en- 
gineers, which build on the knowledge gained 
through years of experience and are directed 
toward practical civilian applications. NSF 
also has unique experience with distance 
learning programs that can bring courses di- 
rectly into the work place. This experience 
allows NSF to offer engineers suitable 
courses with a minimum of lost work time. 

NSF supports ongoing engineering re- 
search activities, such as Engineering Re- 
search Centers, which carry out work closely 
connected to civilian industrial needs. These 
efforts can be supplemented to provide engi- 
neers retraining opportunities at centers, en- 
gineering schools, and community colleges. 

Recommendation 
8. Extend the Employer-Provided 
Educational Assistance Tax Credit 

Extend this provision to encourage busi- 
nesses to continually invest in upgraded 
skills for their employees. 

Findings 

As so many of the preceding Task Force 
recommendation bear out, the watch words 
for economic strength in America are, tech- 
nological change. As the pace of techno- 
logical change increases, workers will have 
to adapt, learn new skills, and new ways of 
thinking. While it is in companies’ best in- 
terest to enable their employees to adapt to 
this change, it is also in the country’s best 
interest since a highly skilled work force en- 
ables our country to support industries 
which create wealth for us all. Accordingly, 
the Task Force believes the government 
should give companies incentives to contin- 
ually invest in upgrading their employees’ 
skills. 

The Internal Revenue Code currently al- 
lows employees to exclude from income for 
tax purposes, amounts paid by their employ- 
ers for educational assistance provided 
through an educational assistance program 
that meets certain requirements. The exclu- 
sion is limited to $5,250 of educational assist- 
ance per year. In the absense of this exclu- 
sion, an employee generally would be re- 
quired to include the value of the edu- 
cational assistance in his or her income, for 
tax purposes. 

A provision of the Tax Fairness and Eco- 
nomic Growth Act of 1992, H.R. 4210, would 
have extended this provision, which is sched- 
uled to expire June 30, 1992; however, Presi- 
dent Bush vetoed the bill and Congress was 
unable to override the veto. 

The Task Force believes this provision 
should be extended. 

Additional Comments 

The DOD does not maintain extensive 

records on its contractor and subcontractor 
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base. Such information could greatly facili- 
tate a more intelligent downsizing designed 
to minimize damage to the economy. More- 
over, this information gap could hamper 
Congress’ efforts to assist firms and workers 
adversely affected by defense cuts. The Task 
Force believes the DOD should improve the 
accuracy and adequacy of data about defense 
subcontractors. 

A second information gap was identified by 
Task Force member Senator Brock Adams, 
who also made a proposal to address this 
gap. Defense firms have indicated that their 
greatest difficulties in making the transition 
to commercial sales are: (1) in determining 
which of their products or services could be 
competitive and (2) in obtaining adequate in- 
formation on target markets. Senator 
Adams proposed that the National Academy 
of Sciences study the first problem: identi- 
fication of commercial application products/ 
technologies. 

Under this proposal, the National Academy 
of Sciences (NAS) would undertake a 6- 
month expedited, priority study of the U.S. 
defense industry to identify those products 
that hold promise for commercial use, both 
immediately and given further development. 
This study would identify the products or 
technologies that are available for commer- 
cial application, the type of government as- 
sistance that will be needed, and where the 
private sector should focus its energies and 
resources. 

Once the NAS study has been completed, 
information is needed on potential markets. 
Senator Adams proposes to use the Depart- 
ment of Commerce’s Commercial Informa- 
tion Management System (CIMS) to address 
this problem. CIMS could be used to target 
foreign markets for the products and tech- 
nologies identified by the study. This market 
information would then be made available to 
any interested company to assist in the tran- 
sition to commercial sales. 

Though not a formal recommendation of 
the Task Forces, we believe this proprosal by 
Senator Adams has merit and deserves fur- 
ther consideration. 
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Corporate Diversification/Conversion 

Jack Nunn, Senior Analyst with Office of 
Technology Assessment. 

Calvin C. Coolidge, Director of D.C. Office 
of Texas Instruments Defense Systems and 
Electronics Division. 

Harvey Kreisberg, Director of Corporate 
Development for AIL Systems. 

James A. McDivitt, Senior V. P. of Rock- 
well International. 

PROPOSALS FOR DEFENSE TRANSITION 
House Science, Space and Technology 
Committee 

Skip Stiles, Legislative Director. 

Robert Palmer, Senior Policy Coordinator. 
National Commission for Economic Conversion 
and Disarmament 

Dr. Greg Bichak, Executive Director. 

House Armed Services Committee 

Larry Smith, Councilor. 

Bill Andahazy, Professional Staff. 

Chris Aldridge, Professional Staff. 

Defense Budget Project 
Peter Schmidt, Economic Policy Analyst. 
Carol Lessure, Outreach Coordinator. 
State of New York 
Amy Mall, Legislative Assistant.e 


ECONOMIC RECOVERY AND THE 
HOUSING INDUSTRY 


Mr. SEYMOUR. Mr. President, there 
has been a great deal of talk in this 
body over the past few months about 
economic recovery, but very little ac- 
tion. Of last, many indicators point to 
the beginning of an economic recovery, 
but this week’s news from the Com- 
merce Department is cause for alarm. 

As you know, the Department re- 
ported starts of new homes slowed dra- 
matically last month, dropping 17 per- 
cent below the March rate. The March 
housing start rate, which registered an 
increase of 74 percent over the Feb- 
ruary rate, offered a long overdue posi- 
tive sign of recovery, but this new drop 
shows just how precarious the recovery 
is at this time. 

Mr. President, leading indicators 
such as gross domestic product, the un- 
employment rate, and the Index of In- 
dustrial Production all show modest 
but positive movement in the economy. 
But the announcement earlier this 
week by the Commerce Department 
casts a dark cloud on the recovery. It 
is very possible that it is only a pass- 
ing cloud in an otherwise brightening 
sky. But after last year’s failed recov- 
ery, we cannot just sit back and wait 
to see what happens. I hope the fore- 
casts are correct and that this cloud 
will pass, but we cannot rest easily on 
hope alone. 

Now is time for action to ensure that 
1992 will not be a replay of 1991, when 
the year began with a tentative recov- 
ery that did not live up to expecta- 
tions. 

We need to do our part to spur in- 
vestment in the real estate economy. 
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Specifically, we need to enact a first- 
time homebuyer tax credit, and we 
need to do it soon. I and the other 
members of the Senate Republican 
Task Force on Real Estate, which is 
chaired by Senator DOMENICI, have 
been pressing for the enactment of 
such a tax credit since the beginning of 
the year. This is an idea whose time 
has clearly come. 

In fact, one of the very reasons cited 
for the explosive growth in home starts 
in March may have been heightened 
confidence on the part of first-time 
homebuyers in response to the Presi- 
dent’s leadership on this issue. 

I am afraid, Mr. President, that the 
Congress is lagging behind the Amer- 
ican people who understand how impor- 
tant this tax credit is for those who 
seek to participate in the American 
dream of homeownership. Now is the 
time to listen to the American people 
and pass this credit for the good of the 
economy. 

We all know the saying as real es- 
tate goes, so goes the economy.“ With- 
out a strong recovery in the real estate 
industry, full recovery for the economy 
as a whole will be all the more dif- 
ficult. 

I am particularly concerned about 
my State, Mr. President. As we all 
know, uncharacteristically, California 
has been hit harder by this recession 
that the rest of the Nation. For exam- 
ple, California’s unemployment rate 
stood at 7.7 percent of the labor force 
in the final quarter of 1991—well above 
the national average—and, according 
to some projections, it is expected to 
remain above 8 percent through this 
summer. 

Well, Mr. President, my first prior- 
ity, as I consider any legislation this 
year, is jobs. How can we create more 
jobs? As I discussed at length before 
this body 2 months ago, every $1 mil- 
lion spent in the new home market cre- 
ates 29.6 jobs, and the same dollar in 
the resale market will create an addi- 
tional 22 jobs, so this tax credit is a 
step in the right direction. 

Job creation must be our litmus test 
for legislation this year, Mr. President, 
and this is one proposal—a tax credit 
for first-time homebuyers—that clearly 
passes the test.e 


TAIWAN CELEBRATES MAY 20, 1992 


èe Mr. BURNS. Mr. President, I rise to 
note that today, May 20, 1992, marks 
the second anniversary of President 
Lee Teng-hui’s first term in office and 
I wish to join my colleagues in wishing 
President Lee good fortune and the Re- 
public of China continuing political 
stability and economic prosperity. 
When visiting Taiwan several years 
ago, I was able to spend some time 
with President Lee. I was impressed. 
Since then, he has proven to be a suc- 
cessful leader of his nation. Under his 
leadership, Taiwan’s economy has con- 
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tinued to grow, and Taiwan has had an 
impressively low unemployment rate. 
Just as important has been the steady 
progress toward more political freedom 
and democracy. Taiwan could serve as 
a model for reform in mainland China. 

Our trade relationship with the Re- 
public of China is one that is highly 
valued by the United States and mutu- 
ally beneficial. While there have been 
some trade disagreements between our 
countries, as there are disagreements 
between any group of friends, we appre- 
ciate Taiwan’s willingness to negotiate 
in good faith with us on these issues. 

I would also like to acknowledge Am- 
bassador Ding Mou-shih, Taiwan’s rep- 
resentative in the United States. Much 
of the cooperative attitude and spirit 
between our countries is directly at- 
tributable to his presence. Ambassador 
Ding and his staff have made the work- 
ing relationship between our two coun- 
tries amiable and productive. I look 
forward to continued strong relations 
between the United States and the Re- 
public of China.e 


ORDERS FOR MONDAY, JUNE 1 
AND TUESDAY, JUNE 2, 1992 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business today, it 
stand in recess until 2 p.m. on Monday, 
June 1; that on Monday June 1, the 
Senate meet in pro forma session only; 
that at the close of the pro forma ses- 
sion, the Senate then stand in recess 
until 9:30 a.m. on Tuesday, June 2; that 
on Tuesday, June 2, following the pray- 
er, the Journal of proceedings be 
deemed approved to date, and following 
the time for the two leaders there be a 
period for morning business not to ex- 
tend beyond 10 a.m. with Senators per- 
mitted to speak therein for up to 5 
minutes each; that at 10 a.m., the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of Cal- 
endar No. 381, S. 474, the Professional 
and Amateur Sports Protection Act, 
and further that any votes ordered in 
relation to S. 474 be stacked to occur 
beginning at 2:15 p.m. on Tuesday; that 
upon disposition of S. 474, the Senate 
then proceed to the consideration of S. 
1504, the Corporation for Public Broad- 
casting authorization; and that on 
Tuesday, June 2, the Senate stand in 
recess from 12:30 p.m. until 2:15 p.m. in 
order to accommodate the respective 
party conferences. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS UNTIL 2 P.M. MONDAY, 
JUNE 1, 1992 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate today, I now ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senate stand in 
recess under the provisions of House 
Concurrent Resolution 323 until 2 p.m. 
on Monday, June 1. 
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There being no objection, the Senate, 
at 9:07 p.m. recessed until Monday, 
June 1, 1992, at 2 p.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 
the Senate May 21, 1992: 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


DON J. SVET, OF NEW MEXICO, TO BE U.S. ATTORNEY 
FOR THE DISTRICT OF NEW MEXICO FOR THE TERM OF 4 
YEARS, VICE WILLIAM L. LUTZ, RESIGNED. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 


JAMES E. GILLERAN, OF CALIFORNIA, TO BE COMP- 
TROLLER OF THE CURRENCY FOR A TERM OF 5 YEARS, 
VICE ROBERT LOGAN CLARK, TERM EXPIRED. 


CIVIL LIBERTIES PUBLIC EDUCATION FUND 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED PERSONS TO BE MEMBERS OF 
THE CIVIL LIBERTIES PUBLIC EDUCATION FUND BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS FOR THE TERMS INDICATED: 

FOR TERMS OF 2 YEARS: 


BRUCE T. KAJI, OF CALIFORNIA 
TOMIO MORIGUCHI, OF WASHINGTON 


FOR TERMS OF 3 YEARS; 


EDWIN C. HIROTO, OF CALIFORNIA 
WILLIAM H. MARUMOTO, OF VIRGINIA 

S. STEPHEN NAKASHIMA, OF CALIFORNIA 
GEORGE SHOICHI OKI, SR., OF CALIFORNIA 
GRANT MASASHI UJIFUSA, OF NEW YORK 


IN THE ARMY 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED OFFICER TO BE PLACED ON 
THE RETIRED LIST IN THE GRADE INDICATED UNDER 
THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTION 1370: 


To be lieutenant general 
LT. GEN, JAMES W. CRYSELSQQSSS0am U.S. ARMY. 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED OFFICER FOR APPOINTMENT 
TO THE GRADE OF LIEUTENANT GENERAL WHILE AS- 
SIGNED TO A POSITION OF IMPORTANCE AND RESPON- 
SIBILITY UNDER TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SEC- 
TION 601(A): 


To be lieutenant general 
MAJ. GEN. SAMUEL E. EBBESENSQ{S9S9a U.S. ARMY. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate May 21, 1992: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


KENTON WESLEY KEITH, OF MISSOURI, A CAREER MEM- 
BER OF THE SENIOR FOREIGN SERVICE, CLASS OF MIN- 
ISTER-COUNSELOR, TO BE AMBASSADOR EXTRAOR- 
DINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA TO THE STATE OF QATAR. 

TERESITA CURRIE SCHAFFER, OF NEW YORK, A CA- 
REER MEMBER OF THE SENIOR FOREIGN SERVICE, 
CLASS OF MINISTER-COUNSELOR, TO BE AMBASSADOR 
EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY OF THE UNIT- 
ED STATES OF AMERICA TO THE DEMOCRATIC SOCIALIST 
REPUBLIC OF SRI LANKA, AND TO SERVE CONCUR- 
RENTLY AND WITHOUT ADDITIONAL COMPENSATION OF 
AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY 
TO THE REPUBLIC OF MALDIVES. 


NUCLEAR REGULATORY COMMISSION 


KENNETH C. ROGERS, OF NEW JERSEY, TO BE A MEM- 
BER OF THE NUCLEAR REGULATORY COMMISSION FOR 
THE TERM OF 5 YEARS EXPIRING JUNE 30, 1997. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


G. KIM WINCUP, OF MARYLAND, TO BE AN ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE. 

THE ABOVE NOMINATIONS WERE APPROVED SUBJECT 
TO THE NOMINEES’ COMMITMENT TO RESPOND TO RE- 
QUESTS TO APPEAR AND TESTIFY BEFORE ANY DULY 
CONSTITUTED COMMITTEE OF THE SENATE. 


THE JUDICIARY 


MORRIS S. ARNOLD, OF ARKANSAS, TO BE U.S. CIRCUIT 
JUDGE FOR THE EIGHTH CIRCUIT. 

MICHAEL BOUDIN, OF MASSACHUSETTS, TO BE U.S. CIR- 
CUIT JUDGE FOR THE FIRST CIRCUIT. 

JEROME B. SIMANDLE, OF NEW JERSEY, TO BE U.S. DIS- 
TRICT JUDGE FOR THE DISTRICT OF NEW JERSEY. 

RICHARD G. KOPF, OF NEBRASKA, TO BE U.S. DISTRICT 
JUDGE FOR THE DISTRICT OF NEBRASKA. 


U.S. COAST GUARD 


VICE ADM. MARTIN H. DANIELL, JR., U.S. COAST GUARD 
AS COMMANDER, PACIFIC AREA. U.S. COAST GUARD WITH 
THE GRADE OF VICE ADMIRAL WHILE SO SERVING. 

REAR ADM. ROBERT T. NELSON, U.S. COAST GUARD AS 
VICE COMMANDANT, U.S. COAST GUARD WITH THE 
GRADE OF VICE ADMIRAL WHILE SO SERVING. 


May 21, 1992 


IN THE AIR FORCE 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED OFFICER FOR APPOINTMENT 
TO THE GRADE OF LIEUTENANT GENERAL WHILE AS- 
SIGNED TO A POSITION OF IMPORTANCE AND RESPON- 
SIBILITY UNDER TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SEC- 
TION 601: 


To be lieutenant general 


MAJ. GEN. BUSTER C. GLOSSON, Aus, AIR 
FORCE. 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED OFFICER FOR REAPPOINT- 
MENT TO THE GRADE OF GENERAL WHILE ASSIGNED TO 
A POSITION OF IMPORTANCE AND RESPONSIBILITY 
UNDER TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE. SECTION 601: 


To be general 


GEN. GEORGE L. BUTLERS AIR FORCE. 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED OFFICER FOR REAPPOINT- 
MENT TO THE GRADE OF GENERAL WHILE ASSIGNED TO 
A POSITION OF IMPORTANCE AND RESPONSIBILITY 
UNDER TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 601: 


To be general 


GEN. HANSFORD T. JOHNSON, Aus. AIR 


FORCE. 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED OFFICER FOR APPOINTMENT 
TO THE GRADE OF LIEUTENANT GENERAL ON THE RE- 
TIRED LIST UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNIT- 
ED STATES CODE, SECTION 1370: 


To be lieutenant general 


LT, GEN. ROBERT D. BHCK RL, Aus. AIR 
FORCE. 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED OFFICER FOR APPOINTMENT 
TO THE GRADE OF LIEUTENANT GENERAL OF THE RE- 
TIRED LIST UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNIT- 
ED STATES CODE, SECTION 1370: 


To be lieutenant general 


LT. GEN. ROBERT H. LUDWIG, Aus. AIR 
FORCE. 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED OFFICER FOR APPOINTMENT 
TO THE GRADE OF LIEUTENANT GENERAL ON THE RE- 
TIRED LIST UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNIT- 
ED STATES CODE, SECTION 1370: 


To be lieutenant general 


Lr. GEN. C. NORMAN WOOD, DDs. AIR FORCE. 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED OFFICER FOR APPOINTMENT 
TO THE GRADE OF LIEUTENANT GENERAL WHILE AS- 
SIGNED TO A POSITION OF IMPORTANCE AND RESPON- 
SIBILITY UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE, SECTION 601: 


To be lieutenant general 


MAJ. GEN. JOHN E. JACKSON, N. Aus. AIR 
FORCE. 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED OFFICER FOR APPOINTMENT 
TO THE GRADE OF GENERAL ON THE RETIRED LIST 
UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES 
CODE, SECTION 1370: 


To be general 
GEN. DONALD J. KUTYNA, Hus. AIR FORCE. 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED OFFICER FOR APPOINTMENT 
TO THE GRADE OF GENERAL WHILE ASSIGNED TO A PO- 
SITION OF IMPORTANCE AND RESPONSIBILITY UNDER 
THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTION 601: 


To be general 


LT. GEN. CHARLES A. HORNER, DDA U.S. AIR 
FORCE. 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED OFFICER FOR APPOINTMENT 
TO THE GRADE OF LIEUTENANT GENERAL ON THE RE- 
TIRED LIST UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNIT- 
ED STATES CODE, SECTION 1370: 


To be lieutenant general 
Lr. GEN. VERNON J. KONDRA, us. AIR FORCE. 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED OFFICER FOR REAPPOINT- 
MENT TO THE GRADE OF LIEUTENANT GENERAL WHILE 
ASSIGNED TO A POSITION OF IMPORTANCE AND RESPON- 
SIBILITY UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE, SECTION 601: 


To be lieutenant general 
LT, GEN, MICHAEL A. NELSON, Ns. AIR FORCE. 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED OFFICER FOR REAPPOINT- 
MENT TO THE GRADE OF LIEUTENANT GENERAL WHILE 
ASSIGNED TO A POSITION OF IMPORTANCE AND RESPON- 
SIBILITY UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE, SECTION 601; 


To be lieutenant general 


LT. GEN. ROBERT L. RUTHER FORD DAs. AIR 
FORCE. 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED OFFICER FOR APPOINTMENT 
TO THE GRADE OF LIEUTENANT GENERAL WHILE AS- 
SIGNED TO A POSITION OF IMPORTANCE AND RESPON- 
SIBILITY UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE, SECTION 601: 
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To be lieutenant general 


MAJ. GEN. MALCOLM B. ARMSTRONG Qs AIR 
FORCE. 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED OFFICER FOR APPOINTMENT 
TO THE GRADE OF LIEUTENANT GENERAL WHILE AS- 
SIGNED TO A POSITION OF IMPORTANCE AND RESPON- 
SIBILITY UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE, SECTION 601: 


To be lieutenant general 


MAJ. GEN. JOSEPH W. RALSTON BQWSwSweg U.S. AIR 
FORCE. 


IN THE ARMY 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED OFFICER TO BE PLACED ON 
THE RETIRED LIST IN THE GRADE INDICATED UNDER 
THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTION 1370: 


To be lieutenant general 
LT. GEN. ROBERT D. HAMMOND BQS9Sa U.S. ARMY. 


THE U.S. ARMY RESERVE OFFICERS NAMED HEREIN 
FOR APPOINTMENT IN THE RESERVE OF THE ARMY OF 
THE UNITED STATES IN THE GRADES INDICATED BELOW, 
UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES 
CODE, SECTIONS 593(A), 3371 AND 3384: 


To be major general 


BRIG. GEN. WILLIAM Ç, cOKRERH AR 
BRIG. GEN. ROLL VN C. RS 

BRIG. GEN. FRED E. MARS 

BRIG. GEN. THOMAS E. MATTSONBQQSO TA. 
BRIG. GEN. JOHN C. C. RH 

BRIG. GEN. ROBERT L. RUTH DDD 

BRIG. GEN. JOSEPH E. TURN N 


To be brigadier general 


COL. WAYNE W. HOFMANN 
COL. KENNETH J. KAVAN AUF 
COL. GERALD L. DRACHE 
COL. DOUGLAS E. CATON, 

COL. RALPH L. HAYNESBQQS0S HA. 

COL. PETER A. GANNON EWETEHA. 
COL. JAMES D. SLA VINQFS tS van. 
COL. ANTHONY R. KROPP RGSS Vaal 
COL. ROBERT H. BRA 
COL. WILLIAM C. MERCURIO S333 7S 
COL. JOHN M. O'CONNELL EPET MA. 
COL. EVO RIGUZZI BTS TS 

COL. CURTIS A. LOOP E7235 

COL. JORGE ARZOLA EZETA HA. 

COL. JOHN H. BECKROGE EYEYE TA. 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED OFFICER TO BE PLACED ON 
THE RETIRED LIST IN THE GRADE INDICATED UNDER 
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THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTION 1370: 


To be lieutenant general 
LT. GEN. WILLIAM S. FLY Abs Aux. 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED OFFICER TO BE PLACED ON 
THE RETIRED LIST, IN THE GRADE INDICATED UNDER 
THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTION 1370: 


To be lieutenant general 
LT. GEN. MICHAEL F. SPIGELMIRERQQSSS0am U.S. ARMY. 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED OFFICER TO BE PLACED ON 
THE RETIRED LIST IN THE GRADE INDICATED UNDER 
THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTION 1370: 


To be lieutenant general 
LT. GEN. AUGUST M. CIANCIOLO BERATSM U.S. ARMY. 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED OFFICER TO BE PLACED ON 
THE RETIRED LIST IN THE GRADE INDICATED UNDER 
THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTION 1870: 


To be general 
GEN. JOHN R. GALVIN PRETETHA U.S. ARMY. 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED OFFICER FOR REAPPOINT- 
MENT TO THE GRADE OF LIEUTENANT GENERAL WHILE 
ASSIGNED TO A POSITION OF IMPORTANCE AND RESPON- 
SIBILITY UNDER TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SEC- 
TION 601(A): 


To be lieutenant general 
LT. GEN. WILLIAM G. PAGONIS DDs ARMY. 


THE U.S. ARMY RESERVE OFFICER NAMED HEREIN FOR 
APPOINTMENT IN THE RESERVE OF THE ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES IN THE GRADE INDICATED BELOW, 
UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES 
CODE, SECTIONS 593(A), 3371 AND 3384: 


To be brigadier general 
COL. JAMES J. SULLAA VLAN 
IN THE NAVY 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED OFFICER FOR APPOINTMENT 
TO THE GRADE OF VICE ADMIRAL WHILE ASSIGNED TO A 
POSITION OF IMPORTANCE AND RESPONSIBILITY UNDER 
TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 601: 


To be vice admiral 


REAR ADM. (LH) JOHN M. MCCONNELL JQSySieeg U.S. 
NAVY. 
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THE FOLLOWING NAMED OFFICER TO BE PLACED ON 
THE RETIRED LIST IN THE GRADE INDICATED UNDER 
THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTION 1370: 


To be admiral 
ADM. JEROME L. JOHNSON, U.S. NAVY 22 


IN THE AIR FORCE 


AIR FORCE NOMINATION OF WILLIAM B. BEAZLEY TO 
BE LIEUTENANT COLONEL, WHICH NOMINATION WAS RE- 
CEIVED BY THE SENATE AND APPEARED IN THE CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD ON APRIL 7, 1992. 

AIR FORCE NOMINATIONS BEGINNING ROBERT T. 
KINDLEY, AND ENDING ROBERT W. PATRICK, WHICH 
NOMINATIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND AP- 
PEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ON APRIL 28, 
1992. 

AIR FORCE NOMINATIONS BEGINNING MAJ. DANIEL W. 
BECK, DDD ENDING MAJ. SUE E. ROYER, BY 
EZ WHICH NOMINATIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SEN. 
ATE AND APPEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
ON MAY 6. 1992. 

AIR FORCE NOMINATIONS BEGINNING JAMES - T. 
ABERNETHY, JR., AND ENDING ROBERT W. ZID, WHICH 
NOMINATIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND AP- 
PEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ON MAY 13, 
1992. 


IN THE ARMY 


ARMY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING SIDNEY C. FRAN- 
CISCO, AND ENDING FRANCIS E. TRAXLER, WHICH NOMI- 
NATIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND AP- 
PEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ON APRIL 7, 
1992. 

ARMY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING ERNEST F. BIVONA, 
AND ENDING DALE A, DOUGLASS, WHICH NOMINATIONS 
WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND APPEARED IN THE 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ON APRIL 7, 1992. 

ARMY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING WILLIAM F. DAVITT, 
III. AND ENDING JOSEPH A. SNEAD, WHICH NOMINATIONS 
WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND APPEARED IN THE 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ON APRIL 28, 1992. 

ARMY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING MARK S. ACKERMAN, 
AND. ENDING JOHN I. WINN, WHICH NOMINATIONS WERE 
RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND APPEARED IN THE CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD ON APRIL 28, 1992. 


NAVY 


NAVY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING WILLIAM K. DAVIS, 
AND ENDING KENNETH J. WYDAJEWSKI, WHICH NOMINA- 
TIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND APPEARED 
IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ON APRIL 28, 1992. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


May 21, 1992 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


FUNDING FOR JOB TRAINING 
PARTNERSHIP ACT PROGRAMS 


HON. PETER HOAGLAND 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1992 


Mr. HOAGLAND. Mr. Speaker, as a result of 
consultation with Governor Nelson, Nebraska 
Labor Commissioner Dan Dolan and Job 
Training of Greater Omaha Director Ola An- 
derson, visits with Omaha community leaders 
and visits to job training sites in Omaha, | am 
pressing for increased funding for the Federal 
Job Training Partnership Act [JTPA] programs. 

| am asking that the following statement | 
made before the Appropriations Subcommittee 
Education, Labor and Health and Human 
Services be printed in the CONGRSSIONAL 
RECORD because adequate JTPA Program 
funding is such an important asset to the 
Omaha community. 

One of the projects | highlighted is the Gate- 
way Program in Omaha, a project that puts 
public housing residents to work in positive 
ways. Projects like this can benefit urban 
areas and in the aftermath of the Los Angeles 
riots should be promoted. 

The statement also points out that even 
though Nebraska has a low unemployment 
rate on paper, it is still in serious need of an 
effective job training development program. 

STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN PETER 
HOAGLAND 

I want to express my appreciation for the 
opportunity to come before you today. I rep- 
resent the second Congressional District of 
Nebraska which currently encompasses five 
counties along the Missouri River in eastern 
Nebraska, including the city of Omaha. 

I am here today to urge this subcommit- 
tee’s support for funding for Job Training 
Partnership Act programs above the level of 
the President’s request. As you know, the 
President’s request is $4.1 billion for JTPA in 
fiscal year 1993, $100 million below last year's 
appropriation. Considering the enormous 
benefits JTPA programs have in commu- 
nities all over the country, including my dis- 
trict in Nebraska, it is essential that Con- 
gress provide adequate funding so that JTPA 
can fulfill its mandate of helping the un- 
trained and the undertrained find meaning- 
ful employment. I believe the President’s re- 
ductions for fiscal year 1993 come at a very 
inopportune time when most of the country 
is in a recession. This is a shortsighted ap- 
proach. 

Let me describe to you the conditions in 
my state of Nebraska and specifically in my 
district, which encompasses Omaha, to high- 
light the tremendous need for JTPA pro- 
grams. 

Reduced funding for Job Training Partner- 
ship Act programs could have a serious effect 
on the Omaha metropolitan area. The major- 
ity of federal grants to states under this pro- 
gram are based on a state's unemployment 
data. Because the state of Nebraska has a 
relatively low unemployment rate, now at 


2.8%, federal allotments to the state have re- 
mained steady or have gone down over the 
past five years. This has meant that job 
training administrators in the Nebraska De- 
partment of Labor and the three Service De- 
livery Areas in the state have had to provide 
the same level of services with less money. 
In fact, administrators in my state have told 
me that while their funds are dwindling they 
must do more and more work to meet tough- 
er federal requirements under the program. 
These include more thorough determinations 
of eligibility of individuals entering the pro- 
grams such as verifying selective service en- 
rollment. At the state level, because of a re- 
duction in funding this year, the Job Train- 
ing of Greater Nebraska office in Lincoln is 
in a reduction-in-force mode, recently laying 
off three administrative personnel. 

The Basic problem is that unemployment 
figures do not reflect the true need and de- 
mand for job training programs, especially 
in Nebraska and Omaha. State officials have 
estimated that as many as 36% of Nebras- 
kans were underemployed in 1990. These are 
people not reflected in employment data. 
Many people have given up searching for jobs 
because they lack the necessary skills for 
employment. The underemployed are those 
who work two jobs, pat-time at low wages 
just to provide food and shelter for their 
families. They do not have adequate health 
care if they have any at all. These people are 
non-existent as far as the federal govern- 
ment is concerned but they need job training 
to get full-time, good-paying jobs. 

Worker dislocation has also produced in- 
creased demand for job training programs in 
Omaha even though funding for this pro- 
gram, Title III of the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act, in the current program year which 
ends June 30, ran out in January. Assistance 
for dislocated workers is an increasing need 
in Omaha. Many large companies such as 
Enron Corporation, AT&T and US West have 
moved facilities and jobs, out of the area 
causing a loss of an estimated $1 billion in 
wages to the Omaha economy since 1984. 
Just two weeks ago, Seagate Technology, In- 
corporated, a major producer of computer 
equipment world-wide, announced that it 
was shutting down its facility in Omaha, 
putting 435 people out of work. At one time, 
this plant employed 900 people. 

Offutt Air Force Base, located just south of 
the city in Sarpy County, is currently down- 
sizing its force substantially. Over 160, civil- 
ian personnel are losing their jobs. Most of 
these people will need help in learning new 
skills, finding new employment, preparing 
resumes, filling out job applications, and 
providing simple encouragement at a time 
when they need it most. At a recent job fair 
at Offutt, Job Training of Greater Omaha 
(JTGO) provided personnel with job market 
information in Omaha as well as the services 
they can provide to help them in their job 
search. 

Even though Nebraska receives a very 
small share of JTPA funds compared to the 
rest of the country, it continues to provide 
employment services on par with any other 
state. This is especially true in Omaha, 
where Job Training of Greater Omaha has es- 
tablished a strong and productive partner- 
ship with the community. 


One of the most recent examples of this is 
JTGO's participation in the Gateway Pro- 
gram created by the Omaha Housing Author- 
ity to create job opportunities for the unem- 
ployed and underemployed public housing 
residents in Omaha. The Omaha Housing Au- 
thority, by combining JTPA funds, Eco- 
nomic Development Administration grants 
and other funds and in cooperation with Met- 
ropolitan Community College and the 
Omaha business community has organized a 
shop to make doors, windows and window 
screens for public housing units. The shop 
will also produce doors, windows and screen 
products for sale to public housing authori- 
ties across the country. Shop employees, all 
of whom live in public housing, are gaining 
valuable design, carpentry and management 
skills that they can use to seek employment. 
Job Training of Greater Omaha has a con- 
tract with the Housing Authority to help 
provide on-the-job training services to em- 
ployees. JTGO is providing up to 50 percent 
of the salaries of the workers while they 
learn the skills they need for future long- 
term employment. This is an excellent ex- 
ample of a project that uses federal funds in 
combination with local resources to help 
people in distressed areas get out of the spi- 
ral of despair and defeat. This, quite frankly, 
the kind of program that can help prevent 
desperate incidents like those we saw in Los 
Angeles recently. 

While the Gateway Program is a program 
for the entire community, JTPA is really the 
story of individual success. A great example 
of that is Monique Williams, who received 
the National Association of Counties (NACO) 
JTPA Alumni award. Monique was an exam- 
ple of a JTPA success. Dependent on the so- 
cial services system, she wanted out of her 
situation and needed help. In 1990, Monique 
was an unemployed mother of two and an 
Aid for Families with Dependent Childen re- 
cipient. She was referred to Job Training of 
Greater Omaha in January 1990 by the Ne- 
braska Department of Social Sevices. Job 
Training of Greater Omaha, after determin- 
ing she had minimal marketable skills, re- 
ferred her to Omaha SER Jobs for Progress, 
a Hispanic community-based organization, 
to learn an occupational skill. During her 
training, JTGO assisted with child care, 
transportation and needs-based payments. 
Monique successfully completed a twelve- 
week clerical course in April of that year 
with high recommendations from staff. 

On April 17, JTGO and Omaha SER placed 
Monique in a job at the North Branch YMCA 
as a full-time secretary. Monique is a model 
employee and recently received a raise anda 
promotion to Office Manager. She is no 
longer receiving welfare payments, food 
stamps or child care assistance. Monique has 
accomplished her goals of getting off the 
welfare system and into the community of 
the employed. Her determination and perse- 
verance kept her focused on her goals, but 
without Job Training of Greater Omaha and 
the federal JTPA program there to help, she 
may not have had such an opportunity. 

Much of the success of the job training pro- 
gram in Omaha is due to the partnership be- 
tween the business community and the pub- 
lic sector, especially when public funds have 
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diminished. The Greater Omaha Private In- 
dustry Council has helped create programs 
or projects the Omaha area would not other- 
wise have been able to afford. In fact, a mem- 
ber of the Greater Omaha Private Industry 
council has received national recognition for 
his special dedication to providing the people 
of Omaha with job training opportunities. 
Alan Simon, President and Chief Executive 
Officer of Omaha Steaks International, re- 
ceived the Presidential award for Outstand- 
ing Private Sector Volunteer“ at the White 
House two weeks ago. This is not the first 
time Alan has been recognized for his volun- 
teer efforts for Job Training. In 1987, he re- 
ceived a Presidential award for his involve- 
ment with JTPA as well as last year, he re- 
ceived the Omaha Mayor’s Partnership 
Award for his volunteer service to the com- 
munity. 

The success of Job Training of Greater 
Omaha and the dedication of its director, Ola 
Anderson, along with Alan Simon and the 
countless others in Omaha and across the 
state of Nebraska are proof that the Job 
Training Partnership Act programs work 
and are a tremendous asset to the economic 
well-being of the community. Although, 
under current allocation formulas, Nebraska 
receives very little funding, it has been Oma- 
ha’s experience that the programs estab- 
lished by this Act are needed more than ever 
before. I urge my colleagues on this sub- 
committee to support increased funding for 
Job Training Partnership programs for Fis- 
cal Year 1993. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to ap- 
pear before you. 


OLIVER BEACH IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 60TH ANNIVERSARY 


HON. HELEN DELICH BENTLEY 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1992 


Mrs. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, | am proud to 
recognize the Oliver Beach Improvement As- 
sociation, Inc. upon its 60th anniversary and 
homecoming celebration on Sunday, May 17. 

For six decades, the Oliver Beach Improve- 
ment Association, Inc. of Chase, MD, has 
been working actively in this close-knit com- 
munity located in Baltimore County, MD. While 
we have witnessed the unfortunate demise of 
neighborhoods and communities across this 
Nation, the community of Chase has contin- 
ued to flourish. The fond memories many of 
us share from our childhood of the towns and 
communities we grew up in no longer exist in 
the fast paced and often troubled surroundings 
of today. Even major cities of the past were 
more like small towns when people shared a 
common interest in the health and welfare of 
their community and neighbors. 

It is encouraging indeed to see the hard 
work and dedication of groups such as the Oli- 
ver Beach Improvement Association and to 
see the interest it is taking in its community. 
At one time, this area was a 500-acre estate 
belonging to Mr. Robert Oliver who came to 
America in 1786 from Ireland. A merchant and 
early pioneer of the shipping industry in the 
Port of Baltimore, Mr. Oliver bought land situ- 
ated along the Gunpowder River in 1818 for 
use as a hunting reservation. 

Mr. Oliver commissioned the first American 
born trained architect, Mr. Robert Mills, to 
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build a large two story home on the property 
for use as a hunting lodge. Mr. Mills is noted 
for designing both the Washington Monument 
in Washington, DC, and the earlier Washing- 
ton Monument in Baltimore as well as other 
Federal buildings in Washington. 

Mr. Oliver was active in raising money for 
the completion of Fort McHenry and for the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, where he served 
as one of its first directors. At the time of his 
death in 1834, Mr. Oliver was one of the rich- 
est men in America, 

The community of Oliver Beach indeed is 
rich in history and this community has literally 
grown up around the two-story house built in 
1820 as a hunting lodge that now is a symbol 
of the community. The residents have been 
fighting to save this house from further devel- 
opment, as it understandably holds a special 
meaning and importance to them. 

When | think of the changes and develop- 
ments since the time of Robert Oliver, one 
cannot help but be impressed. Equally impres- 
sive is that this small community still has a 
uniqueness and appeal that harkens back to a 
nostalgic bygone era. The pride in this unique- 
ness is clearly evident and shared among its 
residents. 

am proud that this community is within the 
second Congressional District and share in the 
residents pride for their community. | com- 
mend the Oliver Beach Improvement Associa- 
tion and thank them for their hard work and 
dedication to the community. In addition, | ap- 
preciated the historical background supplied 
by Mr. Paul Michael Blitz. 

Mr. Speaker, my fellow colleagues, | salute 
the Oliver Beach Improvement Association, 
Inc. on its 60th anniversary. May they have 
continued success and prosperity in the years 
ahead. 


BOB MICHEL SPEAKS ON ELEC- 
TION 1992 AND ‘“‘PEROTSTROIKA" 


HON. J. DENNIS HASTERT 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1992 


Mr. HASTERT. Mr. Speaker, Texas billion- 
aire Ross Perot’s bid for the White House has 
captured the headlines in recent weeks. 
House Minority Leader BoB MICHEL recently 
examined the Perot phenomenon. What the 
Republican leader said should be of interest to 
all our Members. Leader MICHEL put the Perot 
Presidential race in perspective and | know we 
can all benefit from his incisive and informed 
analysis. 

At this point, | wish to place in the RECORD, 
“Perotstroika: The American Dilemma,” a 
speech by House Minority Leader ROBERT H. 
MICHEL, to the headliners breakfast group, 
May 21, 1992. 

PEROTSTROIKA: THE AMERICAN DILEMMA 

(Remarks by Robert H. Michel) 

This morning, I want to unburden myself 
of a few ideas about the latest political fad— 
or should I say ‘‘frenzy’’? 

I refer to Ross Perot. 

This barefoot billionaire from Texas is a 
genuine political phenomenon. 

Gorbachev gave us perestroika, 
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Perot is giving us Perotstroika“. 

Yesterday I was talking with some of the 
top political pros in this town and everyone 
of them said that Ross Perot is not a flash in 
the pan, and that he will definitely affect the 
1992 race. 

One of these experts went so far to say that 
he believes this election will usher in a new 
age of American politics. Nothing will ever 
be the same. 

No question about it. 

There will be an unprecedented turnover in 
Congress. 

As the Republican Leader of the House I 
will be overjoyed if a majority of those new 
members are Republican. The more Repub- 
licans, the merrier. 

But just the fact of unprecedented turn- 
over will affect the political system for a 
decade or more. 

There may very well be a three-man presi- 
dential race. 

We might have to go on to the House of 
Representatives to choose a president. 

I don't know how many of you read Lloyd 
Cutler's piece in the Post yesterday on that 
issue. 

In the midst of all this, Ross Perot comes 
on Larry King’s television show and says 
that if people beg him to run, he might con- 
descend to become our next president. 

In any other time but our own, anyone who 
said that—billionaire or not—would be 
laughed out of political existence. 

But Ross Perot has caught on with a sub- 
stantial body of the American people. Poll 
after poll shows that. 

And that is frightening. 

It is frightening because Ross Perot is tell- 
ing the American people not only that those 
of us in Washington are bums—shucks, ev- 
erybody says that. 

But Ross Perot is also saying, if you listen 
to him really closely, is: 

These bums in Washington keep arguing 
with each other, and when I get in we're 
going to put an end to all that arguing. 
We're going to do things. 

What things, Ross? 

Ross won't say. 

How will you get things done, Ross, if you 
face a Congress that disagrees with you on 
major issues? 

Ross won't say. 

All Ross will say is: Trust me. I'm a real 
leader. I'm a chief executive officer. I'll 
make it all work. 

How are you going to do that, Ross? 

Ross won't say, except to talk about ideas 
like national electronic town meetings on 
TV. 

What he’s really advocating here is a true 
Democracy where everything is put to public 
referendum, 

But we don’t have a true Democracy. 

We have a Republic? That is if we can keep 
it! Remember? 

And Ross Perot's silence, my friends, is 
frightening. 

It is frightening because a large number of 
good Americans, people who genuinely love 
this country, desperately want to believe 
Ross has the answers—even though he won't 
even tell us the questions. 

And what is more frightening is that Ross 
Perot is exploiting a real, disturbing, genu- 
ine disaster that our political system has 
been undergoing for some time now. 

And I'm talking about divided government 
in Washington. 

You are all Washington professionals so I 
don't have to spell it out for you in detail. 

But let me put it this way: 

We have come to a point in American his- 
tory where a President of one party simply 
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cannot lead if the Congress is dominated by 
the other party. 

In the Eisenhower administration, when I 
first came to town as a Congressman, Ike 
could work with Lyndon Johnson on major 
issues. 

Sam Rayburn was a fierce partisan, but 
generally submerged his partisanship to be 
Speaker of the whole House because he want- 
ed the House to act responsibly. 

Things aren’t like that these days. 

All that the American people see when 
they look to Washington is squabbling, par- 
tisanship, media hype, and legislative 
gridlock. 

And Ross Perot is taking advantage of that 
breakdown. 

The fact that he doesn’t have a clue as to 
how to solve even one major issue doesn't 
faze him or his followers. 

They say: 

“Of course Ross doesn’t have a clue. That's 
why we love him. He’s just like us, only rich- 
er!!!” 

But you insiders in Washington haven't 
solved anything, so give Ross a chance 

And let me stress once again: There is a le- 
gitimate grievance that must be met in our 
political system. 

And in my view the only way to solve it is 
to re-elect President Bush and elect a Repub- 
lican Congress to work with him. 

Give us the chance to really govern. 

If we fail, kick us out of Congress in the 
election of 1994. 

But give us the first chance in 38 years to 
govern with our vision. 

It is as if we are all driving on the Beltway 
and there is one of those terrible traffic 
jams. 

One of those big semis has jackknifed and 
we're all sitting around in the heat. 

There are cars just standing there in both 
directions. 

Tempers are rising. Folks are really angry 
and hot under the collar. 

And Ross Perot is saying: 

“Hey, everybody follow me through some 
back roads.“ 

“I don’t know this part of the country at 
all. I don’t know how to drive very well. And 
I won’t tell you where I’m going.” 

“But, if you all beg me, I'm going to lead 
you out of this jam.” 

That's the Perot message: Trust me. 

Where have we heard that one before? 

Well, in my view, what the American peo- 
ple should do is tell Perot to either show us 
his roadmap or turn himself into the high- 
way patrol for imitating a Triple A” tow 
truck. 

And then the American people should get 
out of their cars, move that damned trailer 
marked “Divided Government” out of the 
way and get things moving again. 

As the Republican Leader, I do have a big 
stake in all this. 

Most of you have heard me give my little 
fifteen minute lecture on What I would do 
as Speaker“. 

If you haven’t, I have reprints of an article 
I did for Policy Review magazine. 

That gives you the roadmap I'm going to 
use. 

But President Bush—and I have to be quite 
frank about this—can be in big trouble with 
this Perot phenomenon. 

Let’s just look at the hard political facts. 

The basic Democratic vote for Clinton is 
based on a number of groups that comprise 
the traditional Democratic base. Clinton, if 
he can, has to build from there. 

Clinton could take 90 percent of the black 
vote in Southern States, chip off just enough 
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hard-core Democrats, and leave the Presi- 
dent and Perot splitting the rest of the vote 
down the middle. 

Moreover, I frankly don't see any members 
of Clinton’s groups coming out for Perot. 

All I see when I turn on the TV for a report 
on Perot volunteers is suburbanites, older 
folks and young folks and farmers—exactly 
the people we thought were in our Repub- 
lican camp. 

I'm sorry to say that the Bush campaign 
up to now, has had problems reaching those 
folks. 

If I were asked to give some rhetoric to the 
President, I'd ask him to say something like 
this: Maybe not just now, but surely after 
our convention. 

“Are you frustrated because government 
doesn't work?“ 

Well, so am I. So are all Republicans. 

The Democrats run the Senate. The Demo- 
crats run the House. They are running their 
own private government in Washington. 

Divided government isn’t working. 

We need radical change. Not change for the 
sake of change, but change for the sake of 
the people. 

Our country—the world itself—is in a time 
of great and historic transition. 

Old ways of doing things are dying out, and 
new ways are waiting to be born. 

From education to the economy, from 
health care to trade, we stand between two 


ages. 

What the country needs at a critical time 
like this is government that will make de- 
mocracy work. 

At times like these there are those who 
will exploit these genuine grievances. 

There are those who will talk in slogans 
make the most of 30-second soundbites and 
claim to be on the outside, when all they 
want to be is inside. 

They offer the simple answers, the glib 
reply, the just-folks image, the demagogue's 
gift for over-simplification. 

In this century we have seen what such 
mountebanks have done when they gained 
power. 

They once said about authoritarianism in 
America; it can't happen there. 

Well, it can happen here unless those who 
want to work through the democratic sys- 
tem, and not ignore it because it is often in- 
efficient, are determined to turn things 
around. 

Divided government is not working. 

Give me a Congress I can work with. 

That's what I'd like to hear the President 
say or at least something like that. 

I know—he risks the chance that the 
American people will choose Clinton. 

But that risk is already there. 

What the Bush campaign has to do is lift 
this campaign out of the rut it has drifted 
into, and tell the American people what is at 
stake. 

This isn’t an election just about issues. 

It isn’t an election just about ideas. 

It is an election about whether or not we 
can assure the American people that their 
government can indeed work for them again. 

My friends, Ross Perot is one of the most 
amazing political phenomena of our time. 

In himself he is not all that important. It 
is what he represents. 

He isn’t the first and won’t be the last to 
say that democracy isn’t working and that if 
you trust me with power, I'll solve all your 
problems. 

That message—sometimes sinister, some- 
time just silly—has been heard all over the 
world at various time in this century. 

That siren call has enchanted good, decent 
people who are frustrated and disillusioned. 
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And on every occasion, people are at- 
tracted to such simplicity and ignorance be- 
cause of genuine grievances with their gov- 
ernment. 

The role of the Republican Party, in my 
view, is to tell the American people we 
agree: we can't go on like this any longer. 
We need a new way in Washington. 

But the kind of new way we need is one in 
which the President and the Congress share 
certain basic values. 

This doesn’t mean the President will al- 
ways get what he wants. 

Franklin Roosevelt, with tremendous ma- 
jorities, didn't always get what he wanted. 

What it means is that on the basic issues— 
of jobs, education, health, and the econ- 
omy—the President has a fair chance to see 
his programs enacted, with the minority in 
Congress there to keep him honest. 

The Democrats have had that chance under 
Roosevelt, Kennedy, Johnson, and Carter. 

President Bush deserves that chance. 

But he has to fight for it. 

He has to fight for it by making clear to 
the American people that our system can 
work if we can get that trailer-truck marked 
“Divided Government“ out of the roadway. 

With all due respect, Mr. President, the 
problem isn’t Congress! —the problem is a 
Congress ruled by a party that has been in 
power too long and has become a government 
unto itself. 

Ross Perot is the wake-up call for all those 
who believe that democratic government 
must be made to work and who are willing to 
spell out the ways it can work in the old- 
fashioned America way—before the elec- 
tions. 

Ross Perot, for all I know, may fade away 
once he comes under public scrutiny. 

But recent media disclosures about his 
past do not seem to have stopped him, so I 
wouldn’t count on it. 

But I'll say it again, Perot isn't important. 

It is what he represents that is important: 
he is the focal point of legitimate grievances 
with gridlocked, irrelevant, divided govern- 
ment. 

If Ross Perot never existed, those griev- 
ances would be real. 

It may turn out that the big story, of this 
campaign was how Ross Perot awakened 
both political parties. 

If so, he has done his country a great serv- 
ice. 


SALUTE TO MRS. FRANCES 
SQUITIERI, DISTINGUISHED PER- 
SON AND VOLUNTEER OF ST. 
GERARD’S PARISH 


HON. ROBERT A. ROE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1992 


Mr. ROE. Mr. Speaker, it is with the greatest 
pride and admiration that | rise today to salute 
a truly outstanding individual from my Eighth 
Congressional District of New Jersey who has 
made an enormous contribution to her com- 
munity, her State and our Nation over the past 
50 years. 

| am speaking of Mrs. Frances DiPietro 
Squitieri of Paterson, NJ, who will be honored 
for her innumerable contributions on May 31, 
1992, by the parish of St. Gerard's Roman 
Catholic Church with a mass at the church 
and a luncheon following at St. Joseph’s Com- 
munity Center in Paterson, NJ. 
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| know that this event will be a source of 
great pride not only to Frances Squitieri, but to 
her devoted family; her two daughters Rita 
and Loretta; her sons-in-law Jimmy and Eddie, 
and all five of Frances’ granddaughters Lori, 
Chrissy, Amy, Melissa, and Michelle, Further, 
| know this event will also have great signifi- 
cance for the people who have come to know 
Frances Squitieri through her great involve- 
ment with the community both professionally 
and socially. 

Mr. Speaker, Frances DiPietro Squitieri was 
born on May 9, 1920 in the tiny town of Mota 
D’Afermo, Sicily, to Filippo and Rosa DiPietro 
and her two older sisters, Josephine and 
Maria. At age 17, she left Italy and immigrated 
to the United States where she resided in 
Passaic, NJ. 

The young Frances having settled in Pas- 
saic, began leading a busy life of learning a 
new language, working as a seamstress and 
part time at the five and dime, going to night 
school to become a citizen and of course, be- 
coming a part of her new church community, 
Mount Carmel. Soon the inklings of volunteer- 
ism began to emerge; before long Frances 
was involved with the Legion of Mary, the La- 
dies Society, and other church projects such 
as playing the role of Veronica in the Easter 
Passion Play. 

While working in the clothing factory, fate 
played a decided role in Frances’ life. There 
she met and became good friends with three 
sisters from Butler; Edith, Ann, and Tessie 
Squitieri, who had a very cute, outgoing, red- 
headed baby brother named Angelo, better 
known as Red, who had just returned from the 
war. On September 8, 1946, Angelo and 
Frances became husband and wife. Once 
again, her ties with her church came into play; 
September 8, her wedding day, was also a 
feast day and the block of streets in her neigh- 
borhood were closed off for a feast that in- 
cluded the statue of the Madonna being pa- 
raded up and down the street, along with 
music from a marching band and the delicious 
aromas of pizza, sausage and peppers, and 
zeppolis. 

The newlyweds brought their first home in 
Pompton Lakes, NJ, which Frances consid- 
ered to be too countryish because she was a 
city slicker from Passaic. However, they were 
both very happy there and worked very hard 
at their jobs; Angelo at his new diner in Butler, 
NJ, and Frances at her job as a seamstress 
in Passaic, which required her to take three 
buses a day to get there. 

Frances and Angelo were blessed on May 
13, 1948, with the birth of their first child, a 
beautiful daughter, Rita, and thus began the 
female dynasty in the Squitieri family which 
has gone on for decades without the birth of 
a male child. On May 8, 1960, their second 
child was born, another daughter, Loretta. 

In 1969, the Squitieris moved to Haledon, 
NJ, and became parishioners of St. Gerard’s 
Church. Eager to become involved in the par- 
ish, Frances volunteered to sew new linens for 
the altar of the church. Soon after she joined 
in and helped Monday night bingo by working 
in the kitchen with her husband Angelo, and 
joined the Rosary Society and subsequently 
serving in various officer positions cleaning 
and decorating the church for holidays, work- 
ing at the bazaars making palms, preparing 
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ziti dinners, participating in cake sales, Chi- 
nese auctions, church picnics, communion 
breakfasts, and of course her famous trips lo- 
cally and overseas. 


One of Frances' favorite pastimes was and 
is to make a special dinner for one of her 
many priest friends. She was always in her 
glory to share holiday dinners with these im- 
portant friends. In addition to her many activi- 
ties in St. Gerard, she also found time to orga- 
nize the Xaverian Missionary League of 
Wayne which is still going strong after 20 
years, 

It is and was Frances’ strong bonds of 
friendship and love with individuals at St. 
Gerard’s that helped her and her family 
through the difficult times, most notably the 
death of her beloved husband Angelo. 


Mr. Speaker, it is indeed appropriate that we 
reflect on the deeds and achievements of our 
people who have contributed to the quality of 
life here in America. | am sure that there is 
much to be said for the friendship and good- 
will that Frances Squitieri has so willingly and 
abundantly given over the years that means 
so much to the lives of many, many people. 
As we join together in celebration of this won- 
derful lady, Frances DiPietro Squitieri, and her 
accomplishments, | salute her along with the 
St. Gerard’s Church. 


TRIBUTE TO THE BATON ROUGE 
CHAPTER OF THE SERVICE 
CORPS OF RETIRED EXECUTIVES 


HON. RICHARD H. BAKER 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1992 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to pay 
tribute to the Baton Rouge Chapter of the 
Service Corps of Retired Executives [SCORE] 
for its continued involvement in the small busi- 
nesses community. 


The Baton Rouge Chapter schedules coun- 
seling on three mornings per week. In 1991, 
SCORE volunteers booked 280 one-time ses- 
sions and 380 follow-up sessions. Small busi- 
ness people who contact SCORE receive free 
counseling from experienced business people 
which helps them in today’s tough market- 
place. One client wrote that SCORE is a 
“wonderful organization" whose advice is 
“paying off”. 

In 1991, the chapter organized 2 full day 
seminars for small businesses in Baton 
Rouge. SCORE members also participated in 
approximately 12 speaking engagements to 
various groups and organizations in Baton 
Rouge and the surrounding community. 

want to thank the members of the Baton 
Rouge SCORE Chapter for the invaluable 
service and contribution they provide to area 
small businesses. 
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CONGRESSMAN KILDEE HONORS 
GLENORA ROLAND 


HON. DALE E. KILDEE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1992 


Mr. KILDEE. Mr. Speaker, it is with great 
pride that | rise before you today to pay tribute 
to Glenora Roland, a great community leader 
who has spent her entire life nurturing the so- 
cial awareness of others. On Friday, May 15, 
1992, the Flint Neighborhood Coalition recog- 
nized the achievements of its members at its 
annual awards dinner. | believe that while we 
recognize the hard work of the volunteers that 
make the coalition work, we must also recog- 
nize the many sacrifices made by Mrs. Roland 
in her efforts to improve the Flint community. 

Glenora G. Roland was born in Kansas City, 
MO, in 1922 and has been a resident of Flint 
since 1936. Glenora holds a bachelors degree 
in social work from Wilberforce University, an 
associate degree in business administration 
from Mott Community College and has studied 
anthropology at the University of Michigan- 
Flint. 

Since her arrival in Flint, she has been at 
the center of a whirlwind of activism. A mem- 
ber of the Maines Street Block Club in the late 
1940's, she convinced a neighborhood shop- 
keeper to hire a black clerk to integrate his all 
white staff. Through the block club, residents 
paved Maines Street and painted 18 houses. 
More than 40 years later, Mrs. Roland’s neigh- 
borhood coalition would organize the first an- 
nual operation brush up on Flints northside. 
The effort painted and landscaped 43 homes 
in a two-block radius. 

A woman of diverse talents, Mrs. Roland 
has changed careers several times. In the 
1950’s and 1960's, she worked in the enter- 
tainment field as a booking agent. She left her 
career in entertainment to work for the model 
cities program in 1966. Her duties included the 
preparation of bid specifications for employ- 
ment opportunities and providing technical as- 
sistance to employment agencies. 

In 1973, Glenora Roland became public re- 
lations director and editor of the model cities 
newspaper. She left model cities later the 
same year, to join the staff of the newly found- 
ed Greater Flint Opportunities Industrialization 
Center [OIC]. Mrs. Roland served over 12 
years with the OIC until her retirement. 

Besides the Flint Neighborhood Coalition, 
Mrs. Roland has served on the board of direc- 
tors of the Flint Branch of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple, Flint Neighborhood Improvement and 
Preservation Project, Inc., and Delta Sigma 
Theta sorority. She is president of 
Rolandaire’s, Inc., a founder of the Young 
Women's Guild, Allen Temple and the First 
Independence National Bank of Detroit. She 
has served on the Michigan Youth Unemploy- 
ment Task Force, the Michigan Women’s Task 
Force and is an active member of Vernon 
Chapel African Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Glenora Roland has received many awards 
during her lifetime of community service. A 
few of her favorite awards would include the 
OIC of America 10-Year Service Award, the 
City of Flint Humanitarian Award, the City of 
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Flint Public Service Award, the Flint Neighbor- 
hood Coalition Pillar Award, and the Central 
Flint Optimist Club Appreciation Award. 

Glenora and her husband, the late Isiah Ro- 
land, have four children, Ronald, the late Eu- 
gene, Leslie, and Carolyn. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask you and my fellow Mem- 
bers of Congress to join me in honoring Mrs. 
Glenora Roland. Her lifetime commitment to 
improving the quality of life for the residents of 
Flint will inspire Americans for years to come. 


A TRIBUTE TO WILLIAM L. 
HODSON, DIRECTOR OF THE 
SALT LAKE CITY VA MEDICAL 
CENTER 


HON. WAYNE OWENS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1992 


Mr. OWENS of Utah. Mr. Speaker, it gives 
me great pleasure to pay tribute to Mr. 
Hodson, director of the Salt Lake City VA 
Medical Center. Today he will be presented 
with the Veterans Affairs Secretary's Award for 
advancement of nursing programs. Mr. 
Hodson, receiving this first time award, was 
nominated by nursing leaders from his own fa- 
cility. He became the director of the VA Medi- 
cal Center in Salt Lake City in 1985 and since 
then has proven himself to be quite a remark- 
able leader. 

In his second year serving as director, 
gravely concerned with the growing nursing 
shortage, in Utah as well as nationally, Mr. 
Hodson proposed a comprehensive initiative 
to increase nursing student enrollment. He en- 
couraged the chief nurse to develop innovative 
programs in collaboration with the deans of 
the major Utah nursing colleges to foster nurs- 
ing student recruitment. He also supported a 
pilot project for a joint University of Utah-VA 
faculty appointment—whereby a VA faculty 
member provided clinical instruction and su- 
pervision to University of Utah nursing stu- 
dents affiliating at the Salt Lake City VA Medi- 
cal Center. This joint venture increased stu- 
dent experience at the VA, and eventually in- 
creased nurse recruitment to the VA. The suc- 
cess of this project prompted the office of re- 
cruitment and retention to fund 20 similar joint 
faculty positions throughout the Nation. 

Mr. Hodson exemplifies true dedication and 
support to his entire nursing staff. He person- 
ally meets with all nurses on their first day of 
orientation at the medical center and quarterly 
addresses nursing council meetings to inform 
the nurses of important changes and answer 
any questions. He has consistently involved 
nursing staff on all major medical center com- 
mittees, task forces, and ad hoc planning 
projects and has encouraged nursing staff 
management and leadership. 

Mr. Hodson is a primary player of a Profes- 
sionalism In Nursing [PIN] research project 
which analyzes factors affecting professional- 
ism at the Salt Lake City VA Medical Center. 
From the PIN project, Mr. Hodson was able to 
make valuable changes to increase nursing 
staff retention. Remarkably, Mr. Hodson has 
reduced the turnover rate of nurses at the 
medical center from 20.7 to 12.4 percent in 
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1991—this is the lowest turnover rate in over 
a decade. 

It is no surprise, that with Mr. Hodson’s ex- 
emplary commitment to his nursing staff, the 
Salt Lake City VA Medical Center nurses have 
attained national and international recognition 
as lecturers and researchers in critical care, 
cardiac transplantation, infection control, nutri- 
tional support, and management of the 
assaultive patient. 

On a more personal note, | would like to 
thank Mr. Hodson for all the assistance he has 
given my office over the years. His guidance 
has been a tremendous asset. 

Congratulations, Mr. Hodson, on a job well 
done. 


DEMOCRATIC ELECTIONS IN 
KOSOVA SET FOR SUNDAY, MAY 24 


HON. DICK SWETT 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1992 


Mr. SWETT. Mr. Speaker, this Sunday, May 
24, 1992, marks an important milestone event 
for the ethnic Albanians of the Republic of 
Kosova—and, | hasten to add, Mr. Speaker, 
that the Albanian people make up over 90 per- 
cent of the population of that area. This elec- 
tion is unfortunately being opposed, ham- 
pered, restricted, and harassed by Serbian 
Government authorities and by Serbs living in 
Kosova. 

Mr. Speaker, | would like to bring to the at- 
tention of my colleagues the background of 
the election this coming Sunday. Serbian 
Communist authorities—even before they 
began their vicious attacks. against Croatia, 
Bosnia, and other areas of the former Yugo- 
slavia—had followed a policy of repression 
and suppression of democratic rights of the Al- 
banian people of Kosova. The autonomous 
Republic of Kosova was recognized in the 
Yugoslav constitution, had an elected par- 
liament, and a number of autonomous rights 
of self-government, although it was a part of 
the Republic of Serbia within the old Yugoslav 
Federation. 

Even before Yugoslavia began to disinte- 
grate, the Serbian Communist government un- 
dertook its policy of repression and suppres- 
sion against the Albanian inhabitants of 
Kosova. The State Department’s annual 
“Country Reports on Human Rights” for the 
past several years have documented in sick- 
ening and confirmed detail the vicious treat- 
ment of ethnic Albanians by the Serbian Com- 
munist bureaucracy. Kosova’s autonomous 
governing institutions were systematically 
stripped of all powers and finally the par- 
liament and all other local governing bodies 
were simply dissolved by Serbian officials. The 
Serbs were in control of the local police forces 
and the army, and they had the power to en- 
force their illegal and unconstitutional actions. 

Last year, the Albanians in Kosova held a 
referendum on the question of the independ- 
ence of Kosova. Serbian officials, of course, 
opposed and hampered the referendum, but 
the intrepid Albanians held the election and an 
overwhelming majority of the population of 
Kosova voted for independence. 
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Mr. Speaker, the 2 million Albanians in 
Kosova deserve independence. In numbers, 
there is a population in Kosova as large as the 
population of Slovenia—whose independence 
the United States, the European Community, 
and the rest of the world has recognized. Fur- 
thermore, the population is more ethnically ho- 
mogeneous than any of the other republics of 
the former Yugoslavia, with the exception of 
Slovenia—more ethnically homogenous than 
Croatia, Bosnia-Hercegovina, Macedonia, or 
even Serbia. 


With other colleagues in the Congress, | 
have sponsored a resolution calling upon the 
President to extend diplomatic recognition to 
the Republic of Kosova. This action is consist- 
ent with what we have done with the former 
republics of the Soviet Union and with the re- 
publics of the former Yugoslavia. 


Mr. Speaker, the elections taking place in 
Kosova this coming Sunday come at a critical 
time. The Albanians of Kosova have estab- 
lished a parliament and a government in exile 
because they have not been able to exercise 
their inherent right of self government because 
of Serbian Government repression. This Sun- 
day elections will be held to select members 
of the Kosova parliament and to elect a Presi- 
dent of Kosova. The parliamentary elections 
will determine the 130 members of the Kosova 
Assembly, and some 260 candidates rep- 
resenting all political groups in Kosova will 
contest these elections. Dr. Ibrahim Rugova— 
one of the leading writers, intellectuals, and 
human rights leaders of Kosova—is the only 
candidate for the position of president. All po- 
litical parties have had the opportunity to 
nominate candidates, but Dr. Rugova is the 
only individual who was nominated. 


Mr. Speaker, | welcome the elections that 
will be held on Sunday, May 24. The commit- 
ment of the Albanians of Kosova to democ- 
racy and democratic procedures is evident by 
their holding elections in these extremely dif- 
ficult and dangerous conditions. Those of us 
committed to freedom and democracy should 
make known these heroic efforts of the Alba- 
nian people of Kosova. 


At the same time, Mr. Speaker, we need to 
emphasize to the Serbian authorities that we 
will oppose and fight their efforts to suppress 
the Albanian people, to deny or restrict the Al- 
banians in the exercise of their democratic 
rights, and to continue their damnable policy 
of brutally denying the human rights of the Al- 
banian people. 

The forces of democracy are in the ascend- 
ancy. Freedom is on the march—from the set- 
tlements of South Africa to the suburbs of 
Moscow, from the barrios of Nicaragua and El 
Salvador to Belgrade. History has taught us 
that forces opposed to freedom and democ- 
racy may temporarily gain control, but in the 
long run democracy will win. | commend the 
commitment of the Albanian people to democ- 
racy and to freedom, Mr. Speaker, and | urge 
my colleagues to join me in welcoming Sun- 
day’s parliamentary and presidential elections 
in Kosova. 
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NBC’S SHAMEFUL DECISION 


HON. DOUG BEREUTER 


s OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1992 


Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Speaker, there is no 
comprehensible reason for NBC to have aired 


the autopsy photographs of President John F. 
Kennedy. This appalling action served no 
good purpose whatsoever, and it inflicted pain 
on a great many people. NBC has established 
a new low in broadcast journalism. 

This member commends to his colleagues 
the following editorial from the Lincoln, NE, 
Evening Journal. 

[From the Lincoln (NE) Evening Journal, 

May 21, 1992) 
NBC’s SHAMEFUL DECISION 


We struggle to find a professionally valid 
reason why “NBC Nightly News“ telecast 
President John F. Kennedy's autopsy photo- 
graphs Monday night. 

No luck. 

In the House Tuesday, a nephew of the 
slain president, Rep. Joe Kennedy, D-Mass., 
sorrowfully protested NBC’s conversion to 
tawdry sensationalism. Of course it was 
hurtful. It was appalling. And not to mem- 
bers of the Kennedy family alone. 

The only element in the entire documenta- 
tion of the 1963 murder that the family asked 
remain private were those autopsy photo- 
graphs. 

If there were any justification for mass 
public exposure to bloody photographs now, 
if their display on national television would 
help the country—more than 28 years later 
move toward an unscientific lay judgment 
about the assassination, then those calling 
the shots at least could offer a vocational or 
a claimed higher defense. 

But in our gut, all of us know better. No 
such defense is possible. The photographs 
were shown because NBC possessed them. 

The physicians who attended the stricken 
Kennedy in Dallas and then the pair of pa- 
thologists who later conducted the autopsy 
are united; the fatal shots were fired from 
behind the president. 

NBC television news executives should be 
ashamed of themselves. On the other hand, 
they may lack the decency or capacity to 
understand their own cruelty. 


TRIBUTE TO DELOY R. BARRUS 
HON. ROBERT T. MATSUI 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1992 


Mr. MATSUI. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to Mr. Deloy R. Barrus, an out- 
standing citizen from my congressional district, 
Sacramento, CA. On June 5, 1992, the North 
Sacramento School District and his colleagues 
will hold a retirement dinner in Mr. Barrus’ 
honor. | wanted to take this opportunity to in- 
form my colleagues of the inspiring career of 
this devoted public servant. 

Mr. Barrus will retire from his position of su- 
perintendent of the North Sacramento School 
District after 35 years of service to the North 
Sacramento community. He has been the su- 
perintendent of the North Sacramento School 
District since July 1, 1985, and was the deputy 
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superintendent of educational services prior to 
that for 10 years. He served as director of 
compensatory education from 1966 to 1975 
and was a speech therapist for an additional 
9 years. Prior to coming to the North Sac- 
ramento School District, Mr. Barrus spent 3 
years in education, 1 year as a speech thera- 
pist, and 2 years as an elementary school 
teacher. 

Deloy Barrus has spent his career devoted 
to improving the educational opportunities for 
youngsters in our community. This in itself is 
something to be overwhelmingly thankful for. 
However, on top of his efforts in the work- 
place, he has been involved in many profes- 
sional teacher/administrators. organizations try- 
ing to create even better administration and 
delivery of education. 

Mr. Speaker, | commend Mr. Barrus on his 
accomplishments and contributions to the pub- 
lic education system, and | ask that my fellow 
colleagues join me in congratulating him on a 
job well done. | extend my best wishes to him 
in all his future endeavors. 


BALTIMORE COUNTY CAREER DE- 
VELOPMENT CENTER HONORED 
BY THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOR 


HON. HELEN DELICH BENTLEY 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1992 


Mrs. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
honor the Baltimore County Career Develop- 
ment Center, which was the recipient of the 
1992 Job Training Partnership Act Presidential 
Award given by the U.S. Department of Labor, 
on May 6, 1992, in Washington, DC. 

The Presidential award is the highest and 
most prestigious award in the employment and 
training field and only eight training programs 
in the country were selected for this honor. 

Through the hard work and dedication of 
Mr. Frank Welsh, Baltimore County’s Director 
of Community Development, Mr. John 
Wasilisin, administrator of the Baltimore Coun- 
ty Office of Employment and Training, Mr. Jo- 
seph Shopulski, director of the Baltimore 
County Career Development Center, and Mr. 
J. Henry Butta, the “Outstanding Private Sec- 
tor Volunteer,” more than 73 percent of the 
graduates of the center obtain jobs within 90 


ys. 

The center is operated by both Dundalk and 
Essex Community Colleges. It is through the 
partnership of government, higher education, 
and private business, that the trainees are 
able to compete in today's ever-changing job 
market. 

The Baltimore County Career Development 
Center opened in 1983, and has provided 
training and services to more than 4,000 coun- 
ty residents since that time. Most important is 
the fact that those trained are people who are 
in some way disadvantaged. 

Without the help of the center, these people 
probably would remain unemployed with wel- 
fare as their only source of income. | com- 
mend the Baltimore County Career Develop- 
ment Center for offering successful solutions 
to those in need who want to work. 
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In addition to the Department of Labor 
Award, in 1990 the Career Development Cen- 
ter, was named the best economic develop- 
ment activity in the country by the American 
Association of Community and Junior Col- 
leges. The center is recognized so widely in 
the field of employment training that leaders 
from several foreign countries—including Eng- 
land, Germany, China, and Sweden—have 
toured the facility. Also, a film crew from the 
Soviet Union has filmed the center and wants 
to use it as a model in that country. 

This program is so important in today's 
ever-changing work environment. Many people 
are being laid off from jobs they have held for 
years; many others entering the work force 
lack necessary skills. Through the center they 
learn everything from how to dress on the job 
to how to handle real life work problems. 

| salute the Career Development Center for 
helping these people adapt to new jobs and 
for teacing them new skills. 

Mr. Speaker, my fellow colleagues, it is with 
great respect and admiration that | congratu- 
late the Baltimore County Career Development 
Center. May it continue to be a valuable train- 
ing resource for those in need. 


PATRIOT—A SUCCESS STORY 
HON. ROBERT K. DORNAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1992 


Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. Speaker, | 
would like to include for the RECORD a brief ar- 
ticle which summarizes the real story behind 
the performance of the Patriot missile in the 
Gulf war, and that is a story of success. 

PATRIOT IN DESERT STORM 

Patriot's performance against tactical bal- 
listic missiles in Desert Storm was a major 
success story for the Nation, the American 
worker, American technology and the U.S. 
Army. From a strategic perspective it denied 
Saddam Hussein any significant success with 
his most touted weapon. He didn't draw Is- 
rael into the war, he didn't split apart the 
multinational coalition and he didn’t break 
the political will to continue. The coalition 
won in record time, with minimal casualties 
and with the full support of the American 
people. 

From a human point of view Patriot pre- 
vented the death or injury of untold numbers 
of soldiers and civilians. In the war of the 
cities between Iran and Iraq, some 125 Scuds 
killed over 1,000 civilians and injured 4,000 
more. In another example, which happened 
after Desert Storm, three Scuds killed about 
300 people when they landed in a market- 
place in Afghanistan. The fact that the Gulf 
war outcome was so strikingly different is 
directly attributable to Patriot. 

The threat the PAC-2 was designed to 
counter was based on the basic Soviet Scud 
found in the then Warsaw Pact countries. 
The Iraqi's modified the Soviet Scuds to ob- 
tain longer range, and as a result they flew 
at much faster speed. In addition, they often 
broke apart during flight, causing a cork- 
screw-like maneuver, a smaller target, and 
other pieces that had to be distinguished 
from the piece with the warhead. The impact 
of all of this resulted in a much different and 
much more difficult target to kill than what 
Patriot had been designed for or tested 
against. 
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In spite of the difficult and unanticipated 
nature of the threat, Patriot successfully de- 
feated a majority of the Iraqi Scuds that 
were headed into areas that Patriot was de- 
ployed to protect. The Army’s initial assess- 
ment of Patriot performance was completed 
in May 1991 in classified form. It was re- 
leased in December 1991 and outlined a suc- 
cess rate of more than 80 percent in Saudi 
Arabia and over 50 percent in Israel. This as- 
sessment was based upon all of the data 
available at the time. 

A few weeks prior to the April 7 congres- 
sional hearing on Patriot, the Army under- 
took a two-step effort to refine its previous 
day-by-day intercept assessments, in re- 
sponse to previous comments by the congres- 
sional committee's staff. A team was as- 
signed to relook all of the engagements in 
Saudi Arabia and Israel and to gather and 
evaluate any possible new raw data that 
could be found. In addition, all intercepts 
were categorized based upon the amount of 
supporting data that existed. Based on this 
relook, revised success rates were released at 
the hearing of over 70 percent in Saudi Ara- 
bia and over 40 percent in Israel. Thus, with 
a year of analyzing, reanalyzing and gather- 
ing additional data, together with a change 
in assessment methodology, the overall score 
shifted by only about 10 percent from the 
original assessment. 

Patriot is today the only air defense weap- 
ons system in the world that can do what 
was done in the Gulf war and Patriot will re- 
tain that uniqueness for most, it not all, of 
this decade. The Army’s established Patriot 
growth programs will carry its technological 
edge against tactical ballistic missiles, as 
well as advanced aircraft and cruise missles, 
well into the next century. Virtually every- 
body, including even the most ardent critics 
of Patriot, support these improvements. 

Patriot represents a remarkable American 
technological achievement. It is now time to 
look to the future and build on what has 
been learned rather than reliving the past as 
the critics seem to want to do. The coalition 
won Desert Storm and Patriot played a vital 
role in that victory. If called upon again to 
protect the lives of innocent civilians in 
some other place in the world, the United 
States must ensure that every effort has 
been made to do the best job that is techno- 
logically possible. That is the job at hand 
and it is time to get on with it. 


MCV RESIN: IODINATION TREAT- 
MENT BASED ON SPACE TECH- 
NOLOGY 


HON. JERRY F. COSTELLO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1992 

Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, | would like 
to have the opportunity to enter into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, an article that appeared 
in the March, 1992 issue of Water Condi- 
tioning & Purification. 

This article, “MCV Resin: lodination Treat- 
ment Based on Space Technology,” reports 
on the commercialization of the MCV resin. 
The material was developed for NASA to pu- 
rify onboard drinking water on NASA manned 
space flight missions. The MCV resins and re- 
lated technologies are now being commer- 
cialized for worldwide humanitarian applica- 
tions by a company in my congressional dis- 
trict. 
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Many fly by night companies have made er- 
roneous product claims that allege NASA ap- 
proval to try to legitimate their products or 
technologies. am proud to say that the MCV 
resin technology is the only material ever con- 
tinuously used by NASA. The commercializa- 
tion of this product represents a major poten- 
tial contribution to protecting the world’s popu- 
lation from water borne diseases. 

As a member of the Science, Space and 
Technology Committee, | am a strong advo- 
cate of our Nation's space program and sup- 
port the practical application of space tech- 
nology for domestic and international use. For 
anyone who would ever question the scientific, 
economic or humanitarian impact of tech- 
nologies and products derived from U.S. 
space research and NASA programs, | would 
recommend that they study the contents of 
this article. 

Clearly, the positive impact of space re- 
search-related technologies, as exemplified by 
the MCV resin story, is only possible because 
of America’s commitment to NASA and the 
space program. 

[From Water Conditioning & Purification, 

March 1992 
MCV RESIN: IODINATION TREATMENT BASED 
ON SPACE TECHNOLOGY 


(By Thomas H. Saunders and Gary Kruse) 


The widespread incidence of cholera in 
many parts of the world during 1991 has mo- 
tivated a resurgence of interest among OEMs 
of export water purification products to ex- 
plore the use of iodination technologies for 
portable, emergency use and in-line systems. 

It has been known for years that iodine can 
be used to create an effective biocidal envi- 
ronment against water borne pathogens, but 
its use has never been extensive due to a 
number of factors including the lack of an ef- 
fective delivery system, the residual taste in 
water treated with iodine and concern over 
the effects on human health from long-term 
ingestion of both iodine and its after product 
iodide. 

In late December 1991, however, an 
iodinated material known as MCV Continu- 
ous. Fixed-Rate Release Iodinated Resin— 
MCV resin for short—appeared on the mar- 
ket and addressed the major problems of io- 
dine treatment systems. But MCV is not a 
new innovation, just new to the commercial 
application market. 

MCV stands for Microbial Check Valve, a 
device invented and developed for NASA by 
UMPQUA Research Company, Aerospace Fa- 
cility in Myrtle Creek, OR for use in space 
shuttle water systems to prevent the back 
growth of bacteria. 

In the mid 1970's NASA requested all of the 
major aerospace companies and universities 
to submit proposals for the development of a 
microbial check valve. UMPQUA Research 
was selected and initially evaluated a de- 
mand type resin, but shortly thereafter de- 
veloped a continuous release resin which not 
only served as a back contamination barrier 
but imparted a predictable iodine residual to 
the water thus eliminating the need for a 
disinfectant dispenser for the on-board water 
system. 

Having been referred to in scientific and 
technical papers for nearly 15 years as the 
resin associated with the Microbial Check 
Valve. It is this identical resin, used in the 
first flight of the Columbia and on subse- 
quent Shuttle flights that is now being com- 
mercialized under the MCV trademark for 
worldwide use by MCV Technologies Inter- 
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national, Inc. of Belleville, IL in affiliation 
with UMPQUA Research. UMPQUA Research 
has provided MCV resin for all of the shuttle 
missions and is currently developing hard- 
ware using MCV and other technologies for 
the water recycling systems on the Space 
Station Freedom. 

Because the MCV resin can provide a con- 
tinuous and controlled iodine concentration 
without an electrical-mechanical delivery 
system, predetermined and consistent gallon 
capacity specifications can be established for 
any given volume of the iodine release media 
used in a purification system intended for 
emergency, portable, stationary, residential, 
commercial or industrial applications. The 
resin is engineered through a unique bead 
preparation process to release a fixed rate of 
iodine molecules (I-2) into water passing 
through the resin bed. 

The rate is fixed at a level of 4 ppm. The 
release rate gradually declines to a level of 2 
ppm at which time the media should be re- 
placed. The effective life of a 15 ce volume of 
resin (roughly equivalent to one tablespoon), 
releasing iodine at 4 ppm until reaching its 
specified “depleted” level of 2 ppm or below 
depending on the kind of water being treat- 
ed, can be rated upwards to 400 gallons. 

While the resin will continue to release io- 
dine molecules at decreasing levels of con- 
centration, 2 ppm has been set at the cutoff 
point of its useful life for unknown sources 
of water, even though there is effective 
biocidal action from an iodine environment 
as low as 1.5 ppm and below. An arbitrary 2 
ppm limitation of the specified useful life of 
the resin was established in order to assure 
adequate safety levels rather than risk the 
potential of incomplete kill rates at lower 
and lower levels of iodine concentration in 
the water. Technical papers have often re- 
ferred to the continuing biocidal capacities 
of iodinated environments as low as 1 ppm 
and below. 

PREDICTABLE, CONSISTENT, AND GUARANTEED 

LIFE CYCLE CLAIMS 


Water purification product design and de- 
velopment engineers have always been con- 
cerned over the issue of establishing predict- 
able, consistent and guaranteed life cycle 
claims for products using any purification 
media. This is no different for iodine purifi- 
cation. 

A central question in the use of an 
iodinated resin is its ability to control the 
iodine release rate at consistent and pre- 
determined levels regardless of anion envi- 
ronments, temperature variations or con- 
centrations of pathogens in water being 
treated. A resin that underreleases, resulting 
in unsufficient iodine concentration for ef- 
fective biocidal action, is of equal concern to 
product engineers as a resin that dem- 
onstrates rapid iodine depletion (sloughing 
off) due to temperature variations or high 
anion environments. 

MCV resin has solved all of these problems 
with its controlled 4 ppm release rate, abil- 
ity to consistently release (1-2) regardless of 
the anion water environment in which it 
must perform within potable limits, and its 
ability to custom manufacture resins de- 
signed for specific temperature ranges. In 
tests using water with a high anion environ- 
ment. MCV resin shows indifference to such 
challenges. 

DEMAND RELEASE VERSUS CONTINUOUS FIXED- 
RATE RELEASE 

Biocidal action of iodinated resin, i.e. how 
it works, can be described within two broad 
parameters discussed according to the dif- 
ference between demand release“ resins and 
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“continuous, fixed-rate release“ resins. Un- 

derstanding the difference between continu- 

ous and demand release resins also involve, 

defining what is meant by contact time in 

the context of both delivery concepts. 
Demand release resin 


There are iodination technologies that 
claim that a biological contaminant upon 
“contacting’’—literally bumping into—a 
resin bead containing an I-2 molecule will 
“pull off” that molecule (demand its release) 
and attach it to the cell wall either killing 
the cell instantly or otherwise rendering it 
inactive. This approach makes assumptions 
concerning the electrostatic properties of 
both the biological cell and its ability to at- 
tract a molecule of iodine and also raises 
questions about the process of selectively 
pulling off one or more molecules of iodine 
attached to a resin bead. 

If this demand release” concept works as 
described, the biocidal capabilities and lon- 
gevity of an iodinated resin material would 
be dependent upon the number of biological 
contaminants contained in any given water 
source that demand iodine on contact and 
deplete the resin of its iodine molecules. 
This presents a very difficult means of pre- 
dicting the life cycle and gallon capacity of 
a demand release resin material: 

(1) by requiring precise measurements of 
water-borne biological contamination for 
each site at which demand release resin 
would be used. 

(2) by factoring in the presence and action 
of non-biogenic materials in the water which 
would accelerate depletion of the iodine 
stored in the resin, and 

(3) by requiring assumptions concerning 
the consistency of such contamination in the 
flow of water during the entire tenure of the 
systems use. 

Continuous, fized-rate release resin 

The NASA-developed MCV resign tech- 
nology functions as a continuous, fixed-rate 
release resin that establishes an iodinated 
water environment lethal to bacteria and vi- 
ruses. 

There has been considerable debate over 
whether iodine release resins are 1(3), 1(5); 
1(7); 1(9), or I (to the whatever) relating to 
the amount of I(2) iodine that is released to 
organisms passing through a resin bed. This 
nomenclature is confusing at best, but be- 
comes important only if a resin is unstable, 
releasing iodine at an erratic and non-pre- 
determined rate. MCV resin has been des- 
ignated I(n), meaning that while a resin bead 
contains a high concentration of iodine mol- 
ecules, it is engineered to only release iodine 
into the water passing through the resin bed 
at a maximum rate of 4 ppm. 

CONTACT TIME 


Contact time in the context of the MCV 
resin is defined only as the period required to 
kill pathogens exposed to a hostile iodinated 
water environment consisting of a 4 to 2 ppm 
iodine concentration. 

It is generally accepted that a sufficient 
contact time can be defined as a 1 to 2 second 
exposure to an iodine environment—the nor- 
mal time that water takes to pass through a 
resin bed at a given flow rate. By continu- 
ously releasing iodine at a predictable and 
consistent rate based upon an established re- 
lease curve, the life cycle of the iodinated 
resin can be accurately predicted and pro- 
vides specific volume parameters, in gallons 
of water, for a product using any given vol- 
ume of the iodinated resin material, 10 cc 
providing x gallons, 20 cc xx gallons, etic. 

The kill time” issue is also dependent 
upon the nature of the pathogen passing 
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through the resin bed. While an iodinated en- 
vironment can claim to totally kill patho- 
gens, it cannot claim to kill all biological 
contaminants instantly. For two pathogens, 
the poliouvus and the giardia cyst, longer ex- 
posure times are required. The poltouvrus, 
when suspected to be present, requires a 
minimum 20-minute holding time. The 
giardia cyst, given the hard shell make-up of 
the cyst and the clumping of cysts together, 
is very temperature sensitive when exposed 
to halogen disinfectants and requires at least 
a 30-minute holding time unless a 1.3 micron 
screen is used to filter out the cysts. 

IODINE AND IODIDE RESIDUALS 


The U.S. Environmental Protection Agen- 
cy’s (USEPA) concern over residual iodine 
and iodide in decontaminated water led 
UMPQUA to the development of a filtration 
media now called IODOSORB. 

IODOSORB media has been engineered to 
remove ALL iodine and module from water 
biologically decontaminated by MCV resins, 
thus eliminating any risk of human exposure 
to those chemicals. While activated carbon 
will remove most iodine, it will not remove 
iodide. In filter housings containing both ac- 
tivated carbon and IODOSORB, a ratio of 
MCV to IODOSORB is set at 1:2. In the ab- 
sence of activated carbon filtration the ratio 
is 1:3. 

These volume ratios have been established 
cognizant of the potential loading of 
IODOSORB with anions contained in the 
water processed through the system and pro- 
vides a safety factor to assure that all iodide 
is removed within the stated capacity of the 
MCV to purify a given amount of water. 

MCV Technologies will only sell the mate- 
rials to companies whose products and de- 
signs are reviewed by MCV Technologies and 
confirmed to provide the vehicle in which 
MCV resin will perform according to its 
specifications. To assist OEMs in the design 
of products to use the MCV resin, the com- 
pany offers courtesy confidential design con- 
sultation services. 

The company urges proper labeling and ac- 
curate statements of claims and also sug- 
gests that the MCV logo be used on OEM's 
products to convey that the product has a 
certified and consistently reliable lifecycle. 
The company also requires OEMs using the 
MCV resin to establish an ongoing quality 
assurance program to audit and certify that 
the specified amount of materials is always 
contained in products being shipped to over- 
seas markets. 

No material is shipped to an OEM client, 
regardless of which overseas facility makes 
the resin, until a sample of each production 
batch is sent to Oregon and independently 
tested and certified according to the iden- 
tical quality assurance procedures used to 
Fight Certify MCV resin made separately by 
UMPQUA and NASA. 

MCV resin is conservatively rated accord- 
ing to two scales, one for use in emergency 
use water purifiers where the content and 
condition of water entering the system is to- 
tally unpredictable and the other rating or 
stationary products including Point-of-Use/ 
Point-of-Entry (POU/POE) products drawing 
from municipal delivery systems, where 
make-up and quality can be reasonably pre- 
dictable. 

It may have taken severe cholera out- 
breaks in different parts of the world to pro- 
vide the need for this product to become 
commercialized for use outside the U.S. 
Space Program and find its way into prod- 
ucts serving broad-based and humanitarian 
needs. But the benefits of research and devel- 
opment efforts from U.S. funded space re- 
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search is demonstrated in this product com- 
mercialization and again is paying off as an 
American derived technology benefiting hu- 
manity. 


A CONVERSATION WITH NASA 


(EDITOR'S NOTE. In preparation for the arti- 
cle on iodinated resin, Gary Kruse spoke 
with Richard Sauer, Water Quality Manager 
for NASA's Johnston Space Center in Hous- 
ton, TX. The following article is a short 
summary of their discussion.) 


My discussion with Richard Sauer focused 
around a selected number of questions, the 
answers in which corroborated the sub- 
stantive facts contained in our article. 


In a telephone conversation that lasted 
nearly 45 minutes, I was extremely im- 
pressed by how thoroughly versed in water 
technology he was. The following excepts 
certainly do not do justice to that conversa- 
tion, but provide insight into some of the 
key areas that were important to verify con- 
cerning the MCV resin and its history of de- 
velopment, evolution and use by NASA. 


KRUSE. Is it correct that the MCV resin is 
the only resin accepted by NASA for the U.S. 
manned space flight program? 


SAUER. That is correct. What is now re- 
ferred to as MCV resin indeed has been used 
in all the manned space shuttle flight mis- 
sions for the treatment of water. Prior to 
that time. NASA used a chlorine-based puri- 
fication technology and sought a less com- 
plicated system for prolonged missions. The 
Apollo Command Module used a chlorine sys- 
tem while the lunar module in the Apollo 
and Sky Lab programs used iodine in the ele- 
mental, not resin, form. 


KRUSE. Why was that resin chosen? 


SAUER. Competitive bids were let by NASA 
for the development of a Microbial Check 
Valve (MCV) concept and UMPQUA had sub- 
mitted the most competitive proposal. Since 
commercially available iodinated resins were 
deemed inconsistent in their performance. 
UMPQUA independently developed a new 
“continuous resin“ and a manufacturing 
process that was repeatable, reliable and 
which produced a product that performed 
consistently from one batch to the next. The 
UMPQUA resin was predictable in perform- 
ance and self life. 


KRUSE. How strict are NASA’s require- 
ments for water disinfection procedures used 
in the onboard systems in its manned space 
flight program? 


SAUER. There is a thorough and very strict 
Flight Certification process required of all 
systems used in this area, including specific 
testing protocols required prior to shipment 
of the MCV resin for use in the onboard 
water purification systems. 


KRUSE. What uses are planned for the MCV 
and associated MCV resin in NASA’s future 
space flight activities and what are your 
opinions concerning the potential commer- 
cial applications and uses for iodinated 
resin? 


SAUER. Iodinated resin will continue to be 
used on all the upcoming manned space 
flights, shuttle missions and on the orbiting 
space station program. As far as its commer- 
cial applications, this technology is very at- 
tractive way to disinfect water given the ad- 
vantages of the resin’s shelf life and the fact 
that iodine is considerably less reactive than 
chlorine as far as combining with organics. 
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ESSAY CONTEST WINNERS 


HON. HENRY J. HYDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1992 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, it is my privilege 
every year to sponsor jointly with schools in 
the Sixth Congressional District an essay writ- 
ing contest featuring the work of numerous 
young men and women. 

This year’s contest elicited a record number 
of more than 600 entries from junior and sen- 
ior high school students. 

In reading some of the essays, two of which 
are featured here, | was very heartened by the 
time and thought that was invested in these 


Papers. 

Senior high participants wrote essays on the 
appropriateness and wisdom of speech codes 
that some universities are adopting to combat 
campus racism. In her winning essay, Jan 
Franklin, a senior at York High School in Elm- 
hurst, IL, argues against speech codes, saying 
they are “like healthy skin over a cancer. They 
conceal a corruption in society, a disease that 
threatens to destroy us. The desire to avoid 
the true issue—prejudice on our campuses 
has us searching for an easy, empty solution.” 

Eighth graders debated the issue of United 
States aid to the new Commonwealth of Inde- 
pendent States. In her winning essay, Regina 
Grummon, an eighth grader at Mary Seat of 
Wisdom School in Park Ridge, IL, rec- 
ommends humanitarian relief in addition to as- 
sistance in restructuring of the region's col- 
lapsed economy. 

Please permit me to express my heartfelt 
congratulations to all of the participants who 
devoted valuable time in researching and writ- 
ing their papers. A special note of thanks also 
to Mrs. Vivian Turner who annually coordi- 
nates this important event. 

| commend the following two exceptional es- 
says to my colleagues for their consideration: 

PRETTY VILLAGES OF POLITE WORDS 
(By Jan Franklin) 

Speech codes are a dangerous idiocy in the 
name of eradicating a dangerous idiocy. 
They are a cosmetic solution to racism and 
bigotry, the equivalent to a healthy coat of 
rouge on a cancer patient. 

They are not a new idea. We've all experi- 
enced them, and we've all experienced their 
failure. Think of the rules grade school 
teachers try to enforce about being nice, 
and not calling names“. The outcasts are 
still outcasts. The teacher can’t be there all 
the time, nor does the teacher have the 
stomach to repeatedly punish children for 
what are, after all, only words. Words harm 
out of all proportion to their intent; a child- 
hood slur leaves a scar forever, long after the 
taunting classmates have grown up and for- 
gotten. No punishment can be great enough 
to take away the pain of knowing yourself 
hated, but at the same time deciding to pun- 
ish stupidity and childishness is a very seri- 
ous thing. Who doesn't have a hidden preju- 
dice, or a secret, unjustifiable hatred? 

Hatred and prejudice are the greatest evils 
of humanity, and no one is entirely free of 
them. We could punish only those who ex- 
press hatred, since most of us have the sense 
or the kindness to hide a feeling we know is 
cruel and unreasonable. But that doesn’t re- 
move the hate. A Klan member wearing an 
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NAACP button is still a Klan member, and 
the college student who is silenced still 
hates. 

But now he has a definite cause. What used 
to be a general feeling, picked up from his 
family or the media, has become a real griev- 
ance against the Gestapo tactics of an anx- 
ious administration. But he, like the grade 
school child he used to be, doesn't blame the 
administration for silencing and punishing 
him. He blames—who knows?—an African- 
American student, an Asian-American stu- 
dent, a gay student. Even if he never says an- 
other racist word, he is prejudiced forever. 

Nor does he need to say a word to express 
his prejudice. A code can't punish every ac- 
tion; hatred can be expressed in a glance, or 
just a silence. The grade school outcast is 
still helpless, and he or she can supply the 
words that are unsaid. 

A speech code assumes that minorities and 
majorities can't get along, and are actually 
always near violence. Such an armed camp 
attitude will certainly communicate itself to 
students. People who are expected to hate 
each other often do; at the very least, rela- 
tions between minority and majority become 
strained. 

A politically pretty campus is not nec- 
essarily a campus where minorities are wel- 
come. Concealed hatred tends to make itself 
felt. 

What causes hatred? Fear of loss—loss of a 
job, of money, of status. People fear minori- 
ties because they believe the minorities re- 
ceive better treatment than they themselves 
do. And they fear admitting their own preju- 
dice. It’s a hard thing to reject the beliefs 
that shape your world, and it’s hard to stop 
believing that your place in the world is 
guaranteed because of your birth. 

But these fears have to be dealt with. They 
can’t be allowed to continue simply because 
it's easier to ignore them. 

Providing a speech code is a false solution, 
and a bad one, because it crushes discussion. 
Fears need to be brought into the open and 
dealt with, not closeted away because their 
expression may bring punishment. 

Words are only words; they can hurt badly 
but they do not kill. Forcing students to 
mouth a creed they don’t believe, no matter 
how worthwhile that creed, will create a na- 
tion of hypocrites. 

Hatred won’t vanish overnight. But open 
discussion will help to end it, provided jus- 
tice goes along with openness. Fear of a 
lower pay scale because of skin color won't 
go away if ethnic minorities really do earn 
less. Fear of losing tenure because of quotas 
won't go away if tenures are being lost be- 
cause of quotas. An unprejudiced world must 
be a just world. 

Speech codes are like healthy skin over a 
cancer. They conceal a corruption in society, 
a disease that threatens to destroy us. The 
desire to avoid the true issue—prejudice on 
our campuses—has us searching for an easy, 
empty solution. 

During World War II, filmmakers visited 
German “internment villages” and saw 
schools, clean houses, and plenty of food. 
The villages were built for the filmmakers’ 
visits on Nazi orders and then torn down. 
Our guilt will be like the Nazis’ if we build 
pretty villages of polite words and ignore the 
true evil of prejudice. 


MY ADVICE 
(By Regina Grummon) 

Let's get involved. I recommend that the 
U.S. take a cautious but active role in the 
changes that are occurring in the former 
U.S.S.R. There are always plenty of reasons 
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not to help someone in need, but in this case 
the reasons for involvement outweigh those 
against. I think that the U.S. should provide 
limited assistance to the people of the Com- 
monwealth of Independent States because we 
are a Christian nation that has been given 
many blessings. After all, our motto is One 
Nation Under God“ and sharing is a way to 
acknowledge and show our appreciation for 
what we have. 

The United States has shown before that 
sharing works. We administered the Mar- 
shall Plan in Burope and rebuilt Japan after 
the Second World War. Now these countries 
are our allies and are important in American 
trade. Helping the Commonwealth become a 
successful democratic economy will benefit 
us as well as bring peace to a large part of 
the world. It would also provide markets for 
our products. Another positive thing about 
giving some help is that it will reduce the 
chance of millions of poor people migrating 
to other countries causing chaos and con- 
flict. 

We cannot take an active role blindly. 
There are differences between our post World 
War II efforts and the way we would have to 
deal with the Commonwealth’s problems. 
For one thing the U.S. will have to face the 
fact that the Commonwealth is much larger 
than Japan or even Europe, and when we 
helped them before we were the conqueror in 
a war and we were in charge. Now, we are not 
in charge and we would have to rely on their 
own people to carry out their promises. The 
Commonwealth is also much farther away 
than either Europe or Japan and we don’t 
have many U.S. citizens who speak their lan- 
guage. America also does not have the same 
cultural values. America’s culture is based 
on that of Western Civilization while Rus- 
sia’s roots are very different, so there are 
bound to be problems. 

In the Commonwealth there are also ethnic 
rivalries within the countries, groups of peo- 
ple who have hated and killed each other for 
years. The Communist regime was able to 
control these but this will be a problem for 
the U.S. if we help. When we rebuilt Japan 
they were a very homogenous society and 
even in Europe there wasn't this great 
amount of ethnic hatred to contend with. 
Also, there isn't a really good banking sys- 
tem in the Commonwealth and this is a basic 
necessity for a successful economy. 

I agree with President Bush who wants the 
Soviets to go more slowly, step by step to- 
ward a free market economy and who feels 
we should provide small quantities of aid 
until they complete each stage of reform, I 
think we should provide humanitarian relief 
if winter turns harsh and food supplies run 
low and that the U.S. should loan them 
money to buy American grain. We should 
also pay people to go over there to assist 
them in running different businesses more 
efficiently. Finally, because of the size of the 
problem and the distance between the U.S. 
and the Commonwealth it is vitally impor- 
tant that other countries of the world, espe- 
cially Japan and Germany, pay back what 
we did for them by now doing the same for 
the Commonwealth. 


LIKE IT OR NOT, THE INCOME GAP 
YAWNS 


HON. BOB TRAXLER 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1992 


Mr. TRAXLER. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
call the attention of my colleagues to an article 
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by Professor Paul R. Krugman which was 
published in today’s Wall Street Journal. The 
article, entitled, “Like It or Not, the Income 
Gap Yawns,” helps to set the record straight 
on the widening of the income gap created by 
the Reagan/Bush policies. 

From the Wall Street Journal, May 21, 1992) 
LIKE IT OR NOT, THE INCOME GAP YAWNS 
(By Paul R. Krugman) 

Over the past several months there has 
been a bitter controversy over the widening 
inequality in the distribution of income and 
wealth in the U.S., sparked in part by a cal- 
culation I made using published data from 
the Congressional Budget Office. On May 11, 
The Wall Street Journal published an edi- 
torial attacking both me and the New York 
Times, which has published several stories 
on income distribution. The editorial 
claimed that a March CBO memorandum had 
refuted my calculation, and that the dis- 
tribution of income in the U.S. has in fact 
been “remarkably stable.“ Both claims were 
false. 

It is time to set the record straight. 

Let's begin with the important point: 
There is overwhelming evidence, from many 
different sources, of an unprecedented in- 
crease in inequality in the U.S. since the 
1970s. Here are just a few of the statistics: 

The CBO finds that between 1977 and 1989 
the after-tax income of the top 1% of fami- 
lies rose 102.2%, while that of the middle 20% 
of families fell 5.2%, and that of the bottom 
quintile fell 10.4%. Adjusting the numbers 
for the declining size of families (a procedure 
that may or may not be appropriate) makes 
the calculation only marginally different: 
the top 1% gains 101.7%, the middle quintile 
now gains 4.5%, and the bottom quintile 
loses only 9.1%. 

A careful study by the Federal Reserve 
finds that the share of wealth held by the top 
1% of families, a ratio long stable at around 
31%, surged to 37% between 1983 and 1989. 

The economists Lawrence Katz and Kevin 
Murphy find that while real wages of well- 
paid male workers—those at the 90th per- 
centile—rose about 20% from 1977 to 1989, 
those of male workers at the 10th percentile 
fell about 14%. 

The Bureau of the Census reports that the 
fraction of workers whose wages are too low 
to bring them above the poverty line even if 
they can find full-time work jumped from 
12.1% in 1979 to 18% in 1990. 

Management compensation expert Graef 
Crystal estimates that the compensation of 
top CEOs was about 35 times the pay of the 
average employee in the mid-1970s; by 1990 
the ratio had risen to 120. 

These pieces of evidence come from dif- 
ferent people, some of them political con- 
servatives, using different sources of data; 
they all show the same picture, a huge in- 
crease in income and wealth inequality. 
Even this year’s Economic Report of the 
President, which does its best to play down 
the issue, shows a measure of income in- 
equality that had, by 1988, risen to its high- 
est level in the four decades since such sta- 
tistics have been available. 

Early this year I performed a straight- 
forward calculation designed to point up just 
how large the changes in income distribution 
have been. Using published CBO data, I esti- 
mated that about 60% of the rise in average 
family income between 1977 (the first year 
for which the CBO calculated the numbers) 
and 1989 (the last available year) was ac- 
counted for by the rise in the incomes of the 
top 1%. I described this calculation to a 
number of journalists, and a reporter at the 
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New York Times eventually used it as the 
starting point for a story on income distribu- 
tion. 

The New York Times was careful not .to 
blame the rise in inequality on the policies 
of the Reagan and Bush administrations, 
pointing out that academic experts are both 
puzzled and divided about why it is happen- 
ing. Nonetheless, the administration and 
conservatives in general have reacted with 
fury to the suggestion that anything unde- 
sirable may have happened on their watch. 
Their principal reaction has been to shoot 
the messenger: denounce the CBO for produc- 
ing evidence of surging inequality, as if the 
CBO were the only or even the main source 
of evidence for that surge. 

In response to this criticism, the CBO pro- 
duced a special memorandum on the con- 
troversy, which the editorial in this news- 
paper deemed a declaration of “divorce” 
from my estimate. Actually, the first thing 
the memorandum does is to confirm my cal- 
culation; the CBO revises the number slight- 
ly upward, to 70%. It then suggests an alter- 
native measure, which adjusts for family 
size. I don't agree with this adjustment: Say- 
ing that a family that chooses not to have an 
additional child is richer as a result seems to 
me to be a strange measure of economic 
growth. But in any case, the basic picture of 
soaring inequality is unchanged: In the origi- 
nal numbers, the share of income received by 
the top 1% of families rises from 7% to 12% 
between 1977 and 1989; in the adjusted num- 
bers, the rise is from 8% to 13%. 

In response to pressure from Republican 
members of Congress, the CBO memo also re- 
ports numbers that exclude capital gains in- 
come, This is a misleading calculation, since 
it is a fact of life that wealthy Americans re- 
alize a significant part of their incomes via 
capital gains, but in any case it makes little 
difference. The rise in the share of the top 
1% is now estimated at four instead of five 
percentage points. In other words, the whole 
argument about capital gains turns out to be 
a red herring. 

The editorial seeks to convey the impres- 
sion that the CBO has somehow retracted 
the claim that inequality in America has 
shown a radical increase. The CBO did not 
retract the claim; inequality has increased; 
and the evidence for a huge increase in in- 
equality extends well beyond the CBO's num- 
bers. The facts, pure and simple, are that 
since the 1970s the poor have become sub- 
stantially poorer, the middle class has real- 
ized at best modest gains, while the very 
well-off have seen their incomes rise dra- 
matically. 

You can argue about what these facts 
mean, or about whether they are a valid con- 
cern for public policy. But no honest ob- 
server can deny them. Indeed, it is notable 
that the professional economists at the 
President's Council of Economic Advisers 
have been very quiet through this whole de- 
bate: Their political loyalties prevent them 
from saying what their professional ethics 
would compel them to admit. 

I used to respect The Wall Street Journal, 
which I thought of as honest and principled 
even when I disagreed with it. Unfortu- 
nately, it seems that the editors of the Jour- 
nal have now been debased by their associa- 
tion with power: They, and their pet op-ed 
writers, are prepared to use any argument, 
distort any fact, to defend the record of their 
friends. 

(Mr. Krugman is a professor of economics 
at MIT and a winner of the 1991 John Bates 
Clark medal of the American Economics As- 
sociation.) 
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DISCHARGE PETITION FOR 
BALANCED BUDGET AMENDMENT 


HON. BARBARA F. VUCANOVICH 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1992 


Mrs. VUCANOVICH. Mr. Speaker, | rise 
today to urge my colleagues to sign the dis- 
charge petition for House Joint Resolution 
290, the constitutional amendment to provide 
for a balanced budget for the Federal Govern- 
ment. | also commend the leadership of my 
colleagues, OLYMPIA SNOWE and CHARLIE 
STENHOLM. | believe that an amendment is the 
only way to force Congress and the President 
to put an end to the runaway budget deficits 
that threaten the financial well being of our 
country. 

For much too long Congress has played 
games with the economy, passing meaning- 
less budget resolutions, while making no effort 
to reform its spending habits. We have a 
moral obligation to ourselves and to future 
generations to preserve a strong and pros- 
perous America and, therefore, we must mon- 
itor any legislative spending proposals with 
this goal in mind. A constitutional amendment 
is necessary to avoid budget deficits and in- 
creased taxes. 

While | supported statutory changes such as 
the Gramm-Rudman legislation, it is clear, that 
as long as Congress can evade statutes such 
as this and pass exemptions that void the 
spending restrictions in the statutes, a bal- 
anced budget-tax limitation amendment is the 
only sure fire way to rein in massive budget 
deficits. 

| find it appalling that the Federal budget 
has been balanced only eight times in the last 
60 years, and only once since 1960—in 1969. 
Prior statutory attempts have failed to solve 
the problem and today we are faced with a 
massive deficit and national debt. | urge my 
colleagues to support this important step to re- 
turn our country to financial solvency. 


LEGISLATION TO PROMOTE FAIR 
FRANCHISING 


HON. JOHN J. LaFALCE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1992 


Mr. LAFALCE. Mr. Speaker, during the past 
two decades American small business, and re- 
tail business in particular, has undergone a 
revolution that has challenged our traditional 
notions of business ownership, retail market- 
ing, and customer service. Franchising has 
been in the forefront of this revolution and, 
more than any other business concept, has 
changed the way Americans do business and 
the way we purchase goods and services. 

In all but the smallest towns in my district 
and across the Nation, in shopping malls and 
retail strips, the growing majority of busi- 
nesses are either franchises or licensed deal- 
ers of large national companies or manufactur- 
ers. 

In short, franchising has permeated all as- 
pects of American life. The franchising sector 
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of our Nation’s economy employs an esti- 
mated 7.2 million people in more than 60 in- 
dustries and now accounts for nearly $650 bil- 
lion in annual retail sales. 

As with anything this big and this diverse, 
however, the growing success of franchising 
has not been achieved without serious prob- 
lems and abuses. Press reports provide grow- 
ing evidence of fraudulent franchise offerings 
and troubled franchise systems. And despite 
its importance in the American marketplace, 
the public has surprisingly little accurate infor- 
mation about franchising and about individual 
franchise opportunities. 

am today introducing two bills that address 
the problems of current business franchising. 
The first is intended to provide more effective 
public disclosure and strengthened consumer 
protections in connection with the sale of fran- 
chise opportunities. The second seeks to pro- 
mote greater fairness and equity in ongoing 
franchise relationships and to provide general 
standards of conduct in franchising practices. 
Shortly, | will also be introducing two addi- 
tional measures, one addressing the manner 
in which Federal assistance is provided for 
purchases of franchises through the Small 
Business Administration, and a second pro- 
posal to help remove barriers to the expansion 
of franchise systems abroad. 

The Committee on Small Business has 
been engaged for more than 2 years in study- 
ing franchising practices, issuing a report in 
August 1990, and holding subsequent hear- 
ings on key issues. While the committee's in- 
vestigation has sought to highlight both the ac- 
complishments and the enormous potential of 
franchising, it did confirm a number of disturb- 
ing trends or developments which tend to sub- 
stantiate what South Dakota's securities direc- 
tor, Debra Bollinger, has called the dark side 
of franchising. Much of the committee’s inquiry 
has focused on business format franchising, 
the fastest growing form of franchising in 
which franchisees provide goods or services 
to the public under a business format estab- 
lished and regulated by the franchisor. 

The committee found a number of basic 
problems. There are a large number of busi- 
ness opportunity and other scams 
masquerading as legitimate franchise systems 
and claiming to offer proven business con- 
cepts and continuing support and assistance 
to unwary investors. At the other extreme, 
there are established franchise systems where 
the franchisor, typically after a change in own- 
ership or leveraged takeover, has ceased sell- 
ing or assisting franchises and is concentrat- 
ing its effort on extracting whatever value or 
equity it can from the franchise system. 

In between, there are numerous franchise 
systems that impose exorbitant hidden costs 
on franchisees in the form of huge markups 
on required purchases of equipment, services, 
and supplies that have nothing to do with 
product quality or the trademarks and trade 
secrets of the franchisor. And there are too 
many franchise systems with an overwhelming 
imbalance in the legal relationship between 
the franchisor and franchisees. 

While many aspects of these problems re- 
quire closer scrutiny by Congress, two issues, 
in particular, present pressing problems for 
public policy. The first involves the inadequacy 
of current information about franchising gen- 
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erally, as well as glaring weaknesses in cur- 
rent Federal guidelines governing disclosure of 
information about specific franchise opportuni- 
ties. The second issue centers on the continu- 


ing lack of viable legal recourse for 
franchisees in response to unethical or illegal 
franchising practices. 


Despite increasing documentation of fran- 
chise failures and of high turnover of franchise 
ownership, many franchise companies con- 
tinue to conceal this turnover from prospective 
investors and to misrepresent individual fran- 
chise opportunities with broad, usually unsub- 
stantiated data showing franchises generally 
to be successful and virtually risk free. More- 
over, current Federal guidelines create an 
enormous loophole that permits franchisors to 
avoid making formal written disclosure of infor- 
mation relating to potential revenues and earn- 
ings of a franchise business—the most critical 
information required by prospective 
franchisees. Instead, many franchisors provide 
such information informally and without any 
written documentation for which they are le- 
gally liable. 

In several publications last year, the chair- 
man of the American Bar Association’s Forum 
on Franchising estimated that “for the typical 
franchise chain, only a third of franchises do 
well, a third break even, and a third are losing 
money.” This assessment parallels that of the 
publisher of a major guide to franchise oppor- 
tunities, who wrote the Small Business Com- 
mittee last year, “my sense is that success, 
defined in terms of meeting the franchisee’s 
realistic expectations is no greater than 40 
percent, not 95 percent, over five years.” And 
a forthcoming study of the top franchise com- 
panies in a variety of market categories, con- 
ducted by the consulting firm Rubinoff Rager 
Inc., has preliminary data showing firm rates 
averaging roughly 35 percent for the compa- 
nies studied. 

The Rubinoff Rager study found that many 
franchisors “are not complying with FTC dis- 
closure with regard to financial disclosure and 
information regarding franchise terminations 
and failures.” Citing the use by many 
franchisors of alleged Government data pur- 
porting that 95 percent or 97 percent of all 
franchises succeed, the study's authors ob- 
serve, “the popular perception that only 5 per- 
cent of franchises fail after five years is not 
only incorrect, but is used by many franchisors 
as a marketing statement even when their 
own company has much larger franchisee at- 
trition.” 

A second pressing issue for public policy in- 
volves numerous legal and contractual barriers 
that have the effect of denying franchisees 
and prospective franchisees any viable legal 
remedy for fraud or misrepresentation in fran- 
chise sales, or for unfair or abusive conduct 
by franchisors. As various witnesses have told 
the Small Business Committee, franchise con- 
tracts seek to preempt every legal option 
available to potential franchisees. Indemnifica- 
tion provisions are drafted so broadly as to 
protect franchisors even “for the franchisor's 
gross negligence, wanton recklessness, and 
intentional misconduct.” Procedural devices 
are also routinely employed to bar legal ac- 
tions, to deny coverage of protections in State 
laws and to make litigation inconvenient and 
costly. Even such basic legal standards as 
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good faith conduct, which is recognized in all 
other contractual arrangements, continues to 
be debated and denied in franchising. 

Part of the problem is that the role of the 
franchisee is unique in current law. The 
franchisee is neither an independent contrac- 
tor, an employee, nor an agent or distributor. 
And while the franchise relationship incor- 
porates elements of each of these roles, the 
franchisee benefits from none of the legal pro- 
tections provided such groups in commercial, 
labor, or dealership statutes. Too many 
franchisors have taken advantage of this gap 
in the law to restrict franchisees to the rights 
provided in one-sided franchise contracts and 
to insulate the franchise relationship from the 
application of broader common law doctrines. 

As a result, a growing segment of the Amer- 
ican population is routinely required to forego 
basic legal rights just because they choose to 
become franchisees. This is unfair, and it is 
clearly not in the long-term interest of any 
business. 

In summary, we now have a situation in 
which too many prospective franchisees are 
induced to make one of the most important in- 
vestments of their lives with inaccurate or 
false information designed not only to make 
franchising appear virtually risk free, but also 
to misrepresent the operating history and po- 
tential for success of individual franchise op- 
portunities. Once this is discovered, or it is 
found that promised training and support has 
not been provided, franchisees find they have 
little opportunity for legal recourse under Fed- 
eral law, even for blatant violations of Federal 
disclosure requirements. 

PROPOSED FEDERAL LEGISLATION 

The legislation | am introducing today is di- 
rected at these problems of business-format 
franchising, both in the representation and 
sale of franchises to the public, and in the im- 
balance of rights and privileges throughout the 
ongoing franchise relationship. 

The first proposal, “The Federal Franchise 
Disclosure and Consumer Protection Act,” 
H.R. 5232, addresses the problems | have 
outlined involving fraudulent franchise offer- 
ings, deceptive or misleading franchise pro- 
motions and misrepresentation of the costs, 
experience, or potential success of established 
franchise systems. The legislation has three 
general objectives. First, it seeks to codify and 
strengthen current Federal law and procedure 
relating to franchise disclosure and antifraud 
enforcement. 

Second, it creates a right of action that per- 
mits individuals injured by violations of the bill 
to seek redress in the Federal courts. The bill 
provides an unambiguous congressional man- 
date for more vigorous and effective public 
and private enforcement of longstanding Fed- 
eral standards and procedures to protect the 
public from fraudulent and deceptive sales 
practices. 

The third objective of the legislation is to en- 
hance the information available to the public 
regarding specific franchise opportunities. It 
proposes a number of revised or expanded 
disclosure requirements which have been 
urged by experts as necessary to provide pro- 
spective franchisees with more useful and ac- 
curate information regarding the prior experi- 
ence and the potential profitability of a fran- 
chise opportunity. Let me emphasize, how- 
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ever, that none of these would re- 
quire information that franchisors don’t already 
possess or that isn’t already disclosed by 
many major franchisors. 

The second bill | am introducing, “The Fed- 
eral Fair Franchise Practices Act,” H.R. 5233, 
is intended to promote greater fairness and 
equity in ongoing franchise relationships and 
to establish general standards of conduct in 
franchising practices. As with the first initiative, 
the legislation also seeks to create a clear, un- 
qualified right of action to permit franchisees 
to bring suits in Federal court against viola- 
tions of the act or against fraudulent or unfair 
conduct by franchisors. 

The substantive proposals of this legislation 
are few in number and focus on problems that 
are national in scope and involve serious 
operational or legal issues. These include a 
limited number of prohibited practices, three 
general standards of conduct, and several pro- 
cedural protections for franchisees. The intent 
of the legislation is to provide a minimum Fed- 
eral standard of fair conduct in franchising, 
one that would permit individual States to 
enact additional or more specific protections 
and standards. 

A CONTINUING PROBLEM 

The problems addressed by both bills are 
not new, nor are they likely to be resolved 
without legislation. Twenty years ago, John Y. 
Brown, then president of Kentucky Fried 
Chicken, warned Congress of the emotional 
appeal of franchising that induces small busi- 
nessmen to stake whatever money that can 
get “on one dream and hope of a franchise 
concept that very likely could have been mis- 
leading and misrepresentative and fraudulent.” 
Ten years later, the General Accounting Office 
[GAO] described to a subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Government Operations 
how many larger franchisors were “in effect 
running a scam on a lot of well-intentioned 
small businessmen” who purchase franchises 
with little awareness that “their failure rate is 
anywhere from 15 percent up.” 

In 1984, Forbes magazine warned that 
“buying a franchise is costlier and riskier than 
ever before” and that fraud, which was sup- 
posedly eliminated with State franchise legisla- 
tion in the 1970's, “is still franchising's dirty lit- 
tle secret.” Articles appearing in Inc. and Ven- 
ture magazines during 1987-88 uncovered a 
number of pyramid-like schemes in which 
major franchisors had obtained millions of dol- 
lars in franchise sales and fees while starving 
franchisees of support and profit. 

The Small Business Committee’s inquiry 
into business format franchising has found that 
these problems not only continue, but have 
expanded considerably in an environment of 
weak regulatory oversight and inadequate pri- 
vate enforcement. We currently have no Fed- 
eral laws governing either franchise disclosure 
or franchising practices. In the absence of 
adequate Federal protections, franchisees 
have sought to address these problems on the 
State level. In April, the State of lowa adopted 
one of the Nation's strongest franchise rela- 
tionship laws. Similar proposals have been in- 
troduced in six other States, including my own 
State of New York. 

| firmly believe that most franchisors are 
honest and that there are many, many viable 
franchise opportunities. But | am also aware 
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that there are too many exceptions to this 
general rule. The proposals | am introducing 
today are targeted to these exceptions. They 
offer a balanced, common sense response to 
abuses in franchising that can enhance 
franchising’s image and growth, and also as- 
sure that small business owners are not vic- 
timized by unfair or unethical practices. | think 
there is much in the legislation that r 

franchisors will not only be able to live with, 


but will sı 

Mr. Speaker, Congress has been warned for 
more than 20 years of abusive franchising 
practices. It is time we act to provide basic 
protections in Federal law to discourage such 
practices and to help strengthen the American 
dream of small business ownership. 

The legislation | am introducing is intended 
to initiate broad debate, both within the out- 
side Congress, on issues and problems in 
franchising. In developing the legislation | so- 
licited the views and recommendations of the 
Federal Trade Commission, the North Amer- 
ican Securities Administrators Association, and 
many individual State regulators and franchise 
attorneys. Over the next month, | intend to talk 
with other individuals and groups about the 
legislation, its potential impact, and its pros- 
pects. In addition the Committee on Small 
Business will hold a hearing on June 17 to fur- 
ther define the important issues of this debate. 

A section-by-section analysis of the legisla- 
tion follows: 

H.R. 5232—FRANCHISE DISCLOSURE AND 
CONSUMER PROTECTION ACT 
SECTION-BY-SECTION SUMMARY 

A bill to strengthen current Federal law to 
protect consumers in connection with the 
representation and sale of franchise busi- 
nesses; to facilitate increased public disclo- 
sure regarding franchise opportunities and to 
enhance common law remedies for pur- 
chasers of franchises, and for other purposes. 

Section 1. Short Title—Federal Franchise 


Disclosure and Consumer Protection Act. 
Section 2. Statements of Findings and Pur- 


pose. 

Section 3. Prohibited Actions—The section 
includes two sets of prohibited conduct. The 
first identifies actions or conduct prohibited 
elsewhere in federal law, including fraud, de- 
ceptive practices, misrepresentation of ma- 
terial facts and discrimination, clarifying 
that such actions or conduct are unlawful for 
all parties in contractually defined franchise 
relationships. 

Section 3(b) codifies specific prohibitions 
in current federal disclosure rules to make it 
unlawful for franchisors, in disclosing infor- 
mation to prospective franchisees: (1) to 
make an untrue statement of material fact 
or an omission of material fact; (2) to fail to 
furnish prospective franchisees with all in- 
formation as required in regulation; (3) to 
fail to provide information that is current 
and (4) to make claims or representations 
that contradict or are inconsistent with in- 
formation provided in written disclosure. 

Section 4, Material Omissions Defined— 
The section identifies criteria for disclosure 
which would be considered omissions of ma- 
terial fact if not properly disclosed to pro- 
spective franchisees. Ten of the disclosure 
criteria either restate existing requirements 
in the Federal Trade Commission Franchise 
Rule or in guidelines for the Uniform Fran- 
chise Offering Circular (UFOC) or incor- 
porate technical changes in current FTC 
standards. 

Three additional criteria either substan- 
tially revise current FTC/UFOC disclosure 
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standards or propose new disclosure require- 
ments. One requires franchisors with suffi- 
cient operating data to disclosure potential 
revenue, costs and earnings of a franchise. 
This addresses the current problem in which 
the majority of franchisors provide revenue 
and earnings information to potential inves- 
tors, but few do so in compliance with Fed- 
eral guidelines or with appropriate written 
documentation. The second change would ex- 
pand the information available to potential 
investors about current franchise owners, 
and also owners who have left the franchise 
system, in order to provide alternative 
sources of information about the franchise 
and detailed data on turnover in franchise 
ownership. The bill would also require 
franchisors to disclose to potential investors 
any agreement, commitment or publicly ex- 
pressed intention to sell or dispose of the 
franchise system. 

Section 5. Enforcement—The section au- 
thorizes the Federal Trade Commission to 
enforce the provisions of the Act, and en- 
hances current authority by extending the 
period during which the FTC may bring ac- 
tions for violations. 

Section 6. Actions by Private Persons—The 
section authorizes any person injured by a 
violation of the Act to bring an action in any 
federal district court for a period of up to 
five years after the date of the violation, or 
three years following discovery of such viola- 
tion. Persons injured by a violation, or 
threatened with injury by an impending vio- 
lation, would also be authorized to bring ac- 
tions in federal court for injunctive relief. 

Section 7. Prohibition of Waiver of Rights 
and Liability—The section prohibits a 
franchisor from requiring franchisees to 
agree to specific provisions in franchise 
agreements which would: (1) violate specific 
prohibitions in the Act; (2) relieve any per- 
son of liability or duties imposed by the Act; 
or (3) waive or restrict any right granted 
under the Act. 

The section clarifies that nothing in the 
Act is intended to deprive any person of the 
ability to settle any dispute through arbitra- 
tion or other non-judicial procedure, pro- 
vided that use of such procedures is not man- 
datory on any party under the franchise 
agreement. 

Section 8. Amendment To Federal Arbitra- 
tion Act—The section proposes a correspond- 
ing amendment to the Federal Arbitration 
Act to clarify that use of arbitration in fran- 
chise arrangements is by mutual consent of 
the parties to the franchise. 

Section 9. Effect on State Law—The sec- 
tion clarifies that the Act preempts state 
laws only to the extent that state laws offer 
less protection to franchisees than provided 
by the Act. 

Section 10. Study of Need for Additional 
Protections—The section requires the FTC 
to study the need for additional provisions in 
Federal law or regulation to prevent eva- 
sions or violations of the requirements of the 
Act and to report the findings of such study 
to Congress. 

Section 11. Effective Date—Provides that 
the provisions of the Act will take effect 180 
days after enactment. 

Section 12. Definitions. 


H.R. 5233—FEDERAL FAIR FRANCHISE 
PRACTICES ACT 
SECTION-BY-SECTION SUMMARY 

A bill to establish minimum standards of 
conduct in franchise business relationships, 
to enhance common law remedies for 
franchisees, and for other purposes. 

Section 1. Short Title—Federal Fair Fran- 
chise Practices Act 
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Section 2. Statements of Findings and Pur- 


pose 

Section 3. Prohibit Actions—The section 
includes two sets of prohibited conduct. The 
first includes actions or conduct prohibited 
elsewhere in federal] law, including fraud, de- 
ceptive practices and discrimination, clarify- 
ing that such actions are unlawful in con- 
tractually defined franchise relationships. 

Section 3(b) identifies four specific fran- 
chise practices that would be prohibited: (1) 
requiring franchisees to purchase all equip- 
ment, inventory and supplies directly from 
the franchisor or sources affiliated with the 
franchisor, except for reasonable quantities 
of goods or services which incorporate a 
trade secret or patent owned by the 
franchisor or its affiliate; (2) terminating a 
franchise without good cause; (3) prohibiting 
a franchisee from engaging in a similar busi- 
ness after a franchise contract has expired or 
been terminated, except where necessary to 
protect trademarks or trade secrets, or 
where the franchisor agrees to purchase the 
assets of the franchise; and (4) prohibiting or 
hindering the ability of franchisees to orga- 
nize or participate in trade associations to 
promote the interest of franchisees. 

Section 4. Standards of Conduct—The sec- 
tion clarifies that three standards of conduct 
broadly recognized in contract and 
commerical law are applicable to contrac- 
tually defined franchise relationships: (1) the 
duty of all parties to a franchise to act in 
good faith; (2) the duty of a franchisor to ex- 
ercise due care and common standards of 
competence in all aspects of its relationship 
with franchisees; (3) the duty of the 
franchisor to exercise fiduciary responsibil- 
ities in limited circumstances in which the 
franchisor undertakes financial or account- 
ing services on behalf of frahchisees or ad- 
ministers pooled funds to which franchisees 
are required to contribute. 

Section 5—Procedural Fairness—The sec- 
tion prohibits a franchisor from requiring 
franchisees to agree to specific provisions in 
franchise agreements which are intended to: 
(1) violate specific prohibitions in the Act; 
(2) relieve any person of liability or duties 
imposed by the Act; (3) waive or restrict any 
right granted under the Act; or (4) deprive 
franchisees of the benefits of the Act, a state 
law, or the ability to bring legal actions in a 
court in the state of the franchisee’s prin- 
cipal place of business by designating the 
law of another jurisdiction as governing the 
franchise agreement. 

Section 6. Actions by Private Persons—The 
section authorizes any person injured by a 
violation of the Act to bring an action 
against the violator in any federal district 
court for a period of up to five years after 
the date of the violation, or three years fol- 
lowing discovery of such violation. Persons 
injured by a violation, or threatened with in- 
jury by an impending violation, would also 
be authorized to bring actions in federal 
court to obtain injunctive relief to halt fur- 
ther or likely violations. 

The section clarifies that nothing in the 
Act is intended to deprive any person of the 
ability to settle any dispute through arbitra- 
tion or other non-judicial process, provided 
that use of such procedures is not mandatory 
on any party. 

Section 7. Effect on Other Law—The sec- 
tion clarifies that the Act preempts state 
laws only to the extent that state laws offer 
less protection to franchisees than provided 
by the Act. 

Section 8. Scope and Applicability—The 
provisions of the legislation would apply to 
all franchise agreements which are entered 
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into, renewed or amended after the date of 
enactment. 
Section 9. Definitions. 


THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
MUST DE-RECOGNIZE FORMER 
YUGOSLAVIA AND WITHHOLD 
RECOGNITION OF SERBIA 


HON. ELTON GALLEGLY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1992 


Mr. GALLEGLY. Mr. Speaker, Mostar and 
Sarajevo, two cities in the Republic of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina that represent all cultures and 
creeds are currently under attack and have 
become the main targets of Serbian aggres- 
sion. The senseless violence taking place in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina alone has resulted in the 
loss of 2,000 lives, 3,000 missing people, and 
1 million refugees. In addition, hundreds of 
thousands of people are starving. 

The United Nations forces were pulled out 
of Sarajevo due to increasing violence in the 
fighting between Serb irregulars, backed by 
the federal army, and the mainly Slavic Muslin 
forces. Despite. the efforts of the defense 
forces in Croatia and Bosnia-Herzegovina, the 
aggression continues. 

The defense forces in Croatia and Bosnia- 
Herzegovina are valiantly attempting to pre- 
clude further damage to life and property, but 
the former Yugoslav National Army persists 
with vigor. Threats of expulsion from the Con- 
ference on Security and Cooperation in Eu- 
rope and of a general international diplomatic 
isolation have fallen on deaf ears. Cease-fires 
are violated as quickly as the negotiators 
leave. 

So that the United States remains true to its 
own democratic principles, the American Gov- 
ernment must act to derecognize the former 
Yugoslavia and withhold recognition of Serbia. 
in cooperation with others, the former Yugo- 
slavia’s foreign assets should be frozen and 
an international trade embargo imposed. That 
is the only way to stop the Serbian war ma- 
chine and produce a permanent cease-fire. 
Moreover, the Belgrade Communists must be 
forced to withdraw their military forces from all 
occupied territories in Croatia and Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, as well as to accept the sov- 
ereignty of the independent republics of the 
former Yugoslavia. The world must support 
what is inherently right. 


CONGRESSIONAL SALUTE TO 
CHARLES KELLY—RECIPIENT OF 
THE 1992 PAUL HARRIS AWARD 


HON. ROBERT A. ROE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1992 


Mr. ROE. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to pay 
tribute to Charles W. Kelly, a great American 
who is the recipient of the 1992 Paul Harris 
award. The Wayne Rotary will honor Charles 
with a luncheon on Wednesday, May 27, at 
the Holiday Inn in my hometown of Wayne, 
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NJ. This prestigious tribute is the highest 
award that can be bestowed by the Rotary. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a high honor indeed to 
recognize and pay tribute to Charles W. Kelly, 
who truly embodies the American spirit 
through all his good deeds and efforts. He is 
the director of parks and recreation for the 
township of Wayne, a job that he has per- 
formed in stellar fashion since May 1967. This 
position brings him into daily contact with the 
community, enabling him to meet the recre- 
ation needs of his fellow citizenry. 

Charles came to this post with an outstand- 
ing educational background, graduating from 
Montclair State College in 1958 with a B.S. in 
physical education and recreation. He 
furthered his studies at both New York and 
Columbia Universities with graduate studies in 
recreation. He also served his country on ac- 
tive duty in the U.S. Marine Corps and as an 
officer with the New Jersey National Guard. 

Charles is a member of many civic organi- 
zations and has received the following awards 
for his tireless service: 1970 Wayne Jaycees 
Outstanding Man of the Year, 1973 and 1977 
Wayne PAL for his dedicated service, 1973 
Neumann Prep for assisting in their athletic 
program, 1978 Wayne Elks Citizen of the 
Year, 1983 Edward Sisco Senior Citizens Vil- 
lage for selfless devotion, 1986 Lionheads 
Lake Property Owners for acknowledgment of 
service, 1990 Wayne Veterans Alliance for 20 
years of devoted service. He is a man who is 
truly dedicated to serving the public good. 

Mr. Speaker, | extend my heartiest congres- 
sional salute to Charles W. Kelly, the 1992 
Paul Harris Award honoree. He is a dedicated 
public servant who selflessly devotes his time 
and efforts for the good of all the people. 


TRIBUTE TO DICK SAWHILL 
HON. JERRY LEWIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1992 


Mr. LEWIS of California. Mr. Speaker, | 
would like to bring to your attention today the 
fine work and outstanding public service of my 
good friend, Dick Sawhill of Chino, CA. Dick, 
who celebrates his 40th birthday today, will be 
honored in June as the outgoing president of 
the Rancho del Chino Rotary Club. 

Dick has been a longtime active leader in 
community affairs. He began his service in the 
early 1970's by managing a little league base- 
ball team. A short time later, he served as a 
spokesman for area homeowners and helped 
defray several controversial land use issues. 
He has gone on to serve in a great number of 
civic, community, and local government capac- 
ities over the years. He is an active member 
off the Chino Valley Chamber of Commerce, 
supporting member of the San Bernardino 
County Senor Citizen Foundation, a resident 
of Chino Christmas Street, a member of the 
citizen advisory committee for the department 
of corrections, and once managed the cam- 
paign to create the Chino Valley Independent 
Fire District. 

Dick is also a two-term city councilman, 
chairman of the redevelopment agency, the 
chairman of the Chino Noise abatement Com- 
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mittee, and chairman of the San Bernardino 
Airport Land Use Commission. In addition to 
his many activities, Dick works full time as the 
director of human resources at Hussman 
Corp. 

AA a charter member of the Rancho del 
Chino Rotary Club, he has served as presi- 
dent, first vice president, and organizer, and 
chairman of Rotary Celebrity Dinner. In addi- 
tion, he was the organizer and chairman of an 
annual dinner raising funds for the Chino Po- 
lice Department, the local library, and the 
Hillview Acres Children’s Home, as well as the 
organizer of the Academic Team Athletics Pro- 
gram with the Chino Unified School District. 
Not surprisingly, Dick was selected by his fel- 
low members as the 1991 Rotarian of the 
Year. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask that you join me, Dick's 
wife, Debbie, his children Christine, Cheryl, 
and David, and of course, his many friends in 
recognizing the outstanding contributions of 
this fine man. His dedication to the community 
is certainly worthy of recognition by the House 
of Representatives. 


MR. GEORGE V. McGOWAN RECOG- 
NIZED BY THE ADVERTISING & 
PROFESSIONAL CLUB OF BALTI- 
MORE AS THE 1992 DISTIN- 
GUISHED MARYLANDER 


HON. HELEN DELICH BENTLEY 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1992 


Mrs. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
recognize Mr. George V. McGowan, who was 
recently recognized by the Advertising & Pro- 
fessional Club of Baltimore, Inc. at the 1992 
Distinguished Marylander Award Luncheon. 

The Advertising & Professional Club of Balti- 
more recognized Mr. McGowan for his “out- 
standing contributions to the community.” | 
sincerely regret | could not attend, but extend 
my best wishes on this momentous occasion. 
Mr. McGowan is chairman of the board and 
chief executive officer, member of the execu- 
tive committee and a director of the Baltimore 
Gas and Electric Co. However, through his 
hard work and dedication to civic and commu- 
nity activities, Mr. McGowan has demonstrated 
that success carries more than a professional 
connotation. 

Among his civic activities, Mr. McGowan 
has served as chairman of the Baltimore Poly- 
technic Institute Board of Overseers, Baltimore 
Polytechnic Institute Foundation, Inc., chair- 
man of the board of Regents—University of 
Maryland System, and chairman of the Gov- 
ernor's Volunteer Council. The list continues. 
He is on the board of directors of the Greater 
Baltimore Committee; United Way of Central 
Maryland; Maryland Chamber of Commerce; 
Maryland Child Care Resource Network; Mary- 
land Communications Center, Inc.; Pride of 
Baltimore; Preakness Celebration, Inc.; the 
Advertising & Professional Club of Baltimore, 
Inc.; University of Maryland Medical System 
and the University of Maryland Foundation. In 
addition, he is director and vice president of 
the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra and is di- 
rector and chairman of the Maryland Eco- 
nomic Growth Association. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


It was about this time last year that the Boy 
Scouts of America, Baltimore Area Council, 
presented Mr. McGowan with the Distin- 
guished Citizen Award. | again reiterate my 
belief that it is far too easy for us to judge indi- 
viduals by monetary or material wealth. Those 
individuals who truly are blessed are those, 
like George McGowan, who possess a wealth 
of character and spirit. George has gone be- 
yond mere professional success and has 
sought to give of himself to the community 
and his fellow man. Unfortunately, far too 
many individuals in positions of power or stat- 
ure use their positions for selfish gains, yet 
those like George McGowan have answered a 
high code of conduct and have demonstrated 
a greater sense of duty and responsibility. 

It is with utmost respect and admiration that 
| again salute George V. McGowan on a job 
well done. George personifies the American 
spirit and the principles that have made this 
Nation great. At a time when there is much to 
cite as what is wrong with our country, | like 
to cite individuals such as George McGowan, 
who embody what is right with America. 

Mr. Speaker, my fellow colleagues, | com- 
mend George McGowan and wish him contin- 
ued success and happiness in the years to 
come. 


DOWNSIZING THE ARMY NATIONAL 
GUARD MAKES NO SENSE 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1992 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, the following is 
a most thoughtful analysis of proposals to re- 
duce the National Guard. It is written by Gen. 
Robert G. Moorhead, one of the most re- 
spected military thinkers in our country. 

We Hoosiers have the privilege of counting 
Retired General Moorhead as one of our 
neighbors. 

DOWNSIZING THE ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 

MAKES NO SENSE 

The Department of Defense planned reduc- 
tion of the Army National Guard is part of 
the planned across-the-board reduction of 
the Armed Forces. The proposal is to reduce 
the Army National Guard, nationwide, by 
121,000 (to 338,000) by 1997. 

This is based upon the contention that 
smaller forces are prudent in view of the di- 
minished threat to peace with the demise of 
the former USSR. In fact, the world contin- 
ues to be a dangerous place and it would 
make sense to retain strong Guard (and Re- 
serve) forces to insure that the Army has the 
capability or rapid expansion in the event of 
crisis. 

The Army National Guard currently get 
2% of the Department of Defense budget. 
Here is what the Nation gets for that rel- 
atively small investment. 

THE GUARD IS COST EFFECTIVE 

An Army National Guardsman can be 
trained for 25% of the cost of training an ac- 
tive duty soldier 

Elimination of units is costly in itself—in 
terms of the cost of armory close-outs, mov- 
ing equipment and people. 

Guard facilities, supported and utilized by 
their communities, are less expensive than 
large active-duty installations. 
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Once Lost, Guard Units Cannot Be Quickly 
Rebuilt. 

It is misleading to believe that once dis- 
banded, National Guard units can quickly be 
rebuilt in the event of a fast-moving emer- 
gency. This is a myth. The loss of a unit 
deeply affects the losing community. 

THE GUARD IS READY TO RESPOND 

In Desert Shield and Desert Storm, of the 
398 Army National Guard units mobilized, 
97% met or exceeded the active duty deploy- 
ment standards. 

In Desert Shield and Desert Storm, 94% of 
the Army National Guard soldiers were 
deployable, 87.5/% of the active duty Army 
soldiers were deployable. 

In Desert Shield and Desert Storm, 64,414 
Army National Guard soldiers or 99.99% re- 
ported for duty (three did not report two 
were in civil confinement, and one was in the 
hospital). 

A large Guard and Reserve force serves as 
an experienced, trained, stable defense force. 

More advanced warning techniques allow 
for a strong Guard force to be ready as need- 
ed. 

THE GUARD HAS TWO MISSIONS: FEDERAL RE- 
SPONSE FOR OUR NATIONAL SECURITY, AND A 
STATE MISSION 
The Guard responds to natural and man- 

made disasters such as tornadoes, floods, 

blizzards, and civil disturbance, for their 
state. 

The Guard assists the Governor in respond- 
ing to local civil authorities. 

The Guard assists Federal and State agen- 
cies to decrease the flow of drugs into and 
throughout our nation. 

THE GUARD HAS ECONOMIC IMPACT INTO 
COMMUNITIES 

A 50-man Guard units is equal to a small 
industry of 10 full-time employees. 

Guardsmen provide additional income to 
our communities as they continue to support 
the ideals on which this nation was founded; 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

THE GUARD ADDS VALUE TO THE LIVES OF ITS 

CITIZENS 

Through educational benefits, the Guard 
promotes a higher level of education. 

Citizens deepen their sense of loyalty and 
patriotism to the State and Nation through 
their participation. 

A strong Guard and Reserve provides a vol- 
unteer community of trained soldiers with- 
out a draft. 

The Guard is the nation's investment in its 
citizens. 

THE GUARD'S STRENGTH PROVIDES STABILITY 

AND ASSURANCE IN A WORLD OF UNCERTAINTY 

A strong Guard force provides confidence 
in an uncertain world. 

While the Soviet threat is crumbling, their 
Stability and the uncertainty of their leaders 
intent is unknown, requiring a strong, 
trained Guard force for quick response, if 
needed. 

Continuous changes in regional situations 
create a possibility for threats of unknown 
capability and strength, requiring the Guard 
and Reserve to support a small active force, 
under the Total Force policy. 

For 2% of the Department of Defense's 
budget, the Army National Guard is, overall, 
more cost effective, and has many facets of 
added value. The announcement by the De- 
partment of Defense calls for cuts, while 
leaving an unreasonably large active duty 
force, when a smaller active duty force, and 
a large Guard and Reserve will provide the 
needed defense more cost effectively. 

We owe the American taxpayers the best 
defense possible during a time of uncer- 
tainty. 
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THE GUARD IS PART OF A BALANCED FORCE FOR 
RESPONSE 


In 1970, the Department of Defense created 
the Total Force policy which calls for one 
Guard, one Reserve, and one Active compo- 
nent with one standard. 

Grenada, Panama, and Desert Shield and 
Desert Storm proved this policy effective as 
Guard, Reserve, and Active Duty soldiers 
worked together as one fighting force. 

A balanced force which includes a mixture 
of combat and support units allows for a pri- 
mary and secondary combat capability. 

A balanced force allows for replacement of 
units with trained soldiers who can imme- 
diately fill a military need. 


THE GUARD IS THE GRASSROOTS LINK BETWEEN 
THE MILITARY AND ITS CITIZENS 


An Army is only as strong as its nation's 
support. 

When the Guard and Reserve is involved, 
America has made a commitment. National 
commitments win conflicts. 

Desert Shield and Desert Storm proved 
that a nation’s commitment is based on 
neighbors involvement. When the Guard 
goes, America goes. 


THE GUARD'S HISTORY BEGAN BEFORE OUR 
NATION WAS FORMED 


The militia was born at Lexington and 
Concord, and is continued today as the Na- 
tional Guard. 

The founders of the Constitution believed 
in a small active force and a large militia. 

The National Guard has participated in 
every conflict that our Nation faced. 


IN ADDITION 


THE NATIONAL GUARD IS NEEDED FOR STATE 
SERVICE 


The State role of the National Guard is too 
important to be ignored. The force structure 
of the National Guard provides assurance to 
each governor that public protection can be 
provided in any emergency, whether natural 
or man-made. At a time when the Guard pro- 
vides assistance in the war against drugs to 
all law enforcement agencies, and when ex- 
ternal foes threaten to unleash terrorism 
against United States utilities, and other 
public institutions, it is clear that the dis- 
persion of the Nationa] Guard in 3,200 United 
States communities is of vital importance. 
The State service of the National Guard rep- 
resents a federal asset as well, in that it in- 
sures stability, and enables the States to af- 
ford assistance to its citizens which may not, 
under law, be provided by federal military 
forces. 


GEORGE E. HILLEY WINS THE 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
SCRIPTWRITING CONTEST 


HON. RONALD K. MACHTLEY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1992 


Mr. MACHTLEY. Mr. Speaker, | am pleased 
to rise today to share with my colleagues 
George E. Hilley’s winning entry in the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars’ scriptwriting contest. 
George resides in Tiverton, Hl, in my congres- 
sional district where 147,000 students com- 
peted in this prestigious contest to be named 
one of only 22 top winners. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


MEETING AMERICA’S CHALLENGE 


(By George E. Hilley, Rhode Island winner, 
1991/92 VFW Voice of Democracy Scholar- 
ship Program) 

News of freedom swept the world. Rumors 
were rampant that communist domination of 
Easter Europe was ending. Then at the 
stroke of midnight of November 9, 1989, the 
infamous Berlin Wall” came down, vir- 
tually overnight. The cold war between the 
NATO allies led by the United States, and 
the Warsaw Pact led by the Soviet Union, 
was finally over. The communists had con- 
ceded defeat. Since the fall of the Berlin 
Wall, many other victories against com- 
munism have been achieved. In fact, even the 
“mother country“, the Soviet Union is at 
this moment falling apart but still strug- 
gling along the way to freedom and democ- 
racy. 

These events of freedom could not have 
“just happened“. There had to be a reason 
for the fall of communism and the end of the 
cold war. Indeed, the free world’s victory can 
only be credited to the United States. 
Through extraordinary patience and deter- 
mination never to give in, over many years 
the United States finally wore the com- 
munists down. We now stand on the edge of 
global peace and freedom which could never 
have been achieved without the United 
States’ leadership. 

With the fall of communism, America 
must turn its attention to other challenges. 
Perhaps one of the most important chal- 
lenges of today is the challenge of making 
American education again a world leader. 

According to a June 17, 1991 article in 
Newsweek a standardized national math test 
administered to students in the fourth, eight 
and twelfth grades, shows that most Amer- 
ican students were outperformed by their 
counterparts in other countries. Other stud- 
ies seem to confirm the under performance 
of American students. The International As- 
sociation for the evaluation of Educational 
Achievement compared the United States 
best students to the brightest students from 
other countries and found our brightest 
being eclipsed. In student achievement in 
Advanced Algebra, Functions, Calculus and 
Geometry, United States students finished 
from 12th to 14th in a field of 15 contenders. 

These results clearly show that America 
has an educational challenge to meet. But, 
before we can start to meet this challenge, 
we must first identify the source of our prob- 
lem. Is our educational decline the result of 
limited funding, bad structure, or something 
more basic. After assessing the situation, 
one can see that our problems are in fact a 
result of our attitudes about education. 

Maybe we in this country do not hold edu- 
cation in the same high regard as do the peo- 
ple of other countries with whom we must 
compete. Attitude often leads to effort, and 
effort often leads to accomplishment. Par- 
ents and students, teachers and the schools 
in general, must start taking more respon- 
sibility for their attitudes. Maybe it is time 
to stop finding fault from without and start 
to look inward. In Shakespeare’s play Julius 
Caesar, Cassius and Brutus compare their 
lesser abilities to Caesar's greatness. Cassius 
perceptively tells Brutus, The fault, dear 
Brutus, is not in our stars, but in ourselves.” 

Our extremely complicated educational 
problem will not go away by reforming the 
structure of education or by pumping more 
money into it. This problem can only be 
solved when all segments of society begin to 
change attitudes and start accepting respon- 
sibility for performance. 

When we realize that the fault is in our- 
selves, then maybe those golden days of high 
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educational attainment will return to the 
United States, making us once again the fin- 
est, the best and the brightest. 

This challenge can be met through hard 
work and determination. The history of the 
United States since World War II dem- 
onstrates that when we exert the will we can 
solve any problem. Many during the 50s, 60s, 
70s, and 80s saw Communism as the wave of 
the future. But that future turned out to be 
pale indeed. The commitment of the United 
States turned the tide of this global struggle 
and now we have an educational challenge to 
confront. But, with commitment, there are 
few challenges that the United States cannot 
meet. With determination, there is no doubt 
that we can rise to this educational chal- 
lenge and emerge as an even stronger, more 
secure, and better country. 


H.R. 5230, THE AMERICAN TECH- 
NOLOGY AND COMPETITIVENESS 
ACT OF 1992 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1992 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, today, Mr. VAL- 
ENTINE and | are introducing legislation aimed 
at promoting long-term economic growth and 
reversing the alarming trends evident in U.S. 
competitiveness. 

In this election year, much of the debate 
over our economy has focused exclusively on 
the short-term—how to jump-start the econ- 
omy; whether the United States is in the mid- 
dle of a long recession, or at the beginning of 
a shallow, slow recovery; how much of a tax 
break would be funneled back into immediate 
consumption. But while the debate is short 
term, the issues are long term. And the fact is 
that in many areas—productivity, education, 
investment, and quality of life—we have been 
eclipsed or are being overtaken by our eco- 
nomic competitors in Europe and Asia. 

What is the evidence pointing to a long-term 
problem? Recently, the senior economist with 
the Deutsche Bank described the impending 
toppling of the United States as the world’s 
leading economic power. This leading German 
economist concludes that if the investment 
gap does not narrow, Japan—a country with 
virtually no natural resoures—will have the 
largest economy in the world shortly after the 
turn of the century. Why? Basically, because 
the United States is being massively out-in- 
vested in plant, equipment, and research and 
development by Japan. To cite but one exam- 
ple, with one-half of our population, Japan's 
industrial R&D investment already greatly ex- 
ceeds that of the United States. 

These trends are equally disturbing in terms 
of standards of living. Last week, the Eco- 
nomic Strategy Institute released a study 
which showed that real wages in the United 
States have dropped 7.3 percent in the last 12 
years. A worker in the United States today 
makes less money on an hourly basis than did 
his or her parents. The study also shows that 
while we have created a large number of jobs 
during the past 10 years, by and large these 
have not been good jobs, but low-skilled, 
poorly paying jobs. In the words of the ESI 
study director, the decline in our standard of 
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living has been caused by “a long-term ad- 
verse shift of jobs toward lower-paying occu- 
pations and industries.” The Government con- 
firms this trend. According to a Census Bu- 
reau study released last week, the proportion 
of full-time, year-round workers getting what it 
classifies as low wages jumped from 12 to 18 
percent between 1979 and 1990. 

The American people intuitively understand 
these facts. The reason there is so little faith 
today in the political system is that the voters 
believe—rightly so—that we, as leaders, are 
not working together constructively to meet 
these challenges. 

Our goal, then, is clear. We need to create 
good, high-paying jobs in globally competitive 
companies. To do this, we need to improve 
our productivity Which also has shown ex- 
tremely slow growth relative to our competi- 
tors. And the only way to become more pro- 
ductive is to upgrade our work force skills, in- 
vigorate the climate for investment, increase 
our R&D—and apply it more effectively to 
commercializing technology, and forge a new 
compact between Government, industry, and 
our educational system to create a sustainable 
base for economic recovery. Without such a 
long-term base, we condemn ourselves to fur- 
ther downward economic spirals as soon as 
the quick fixes wear off. 

The American Technology and Competitive- 
ness Act is intended to address and meet 
these challenges. It is a pro-growth bill that 
promotes long-term investment in productive 
areas. Investment is ultimately the only an- 
swer to the economic problems plaguing this 
country, the only real way to raise living stand- 
ards, create jobs, and deal effectively with the 
deficit problem. 

It also is a broadly based bill—perhaps the 
most comprehensive approach to economic 
reinvestment to emerge from the 102d Con- 
gress—with provisions on manufacturing, criti- 
cal technologies, international standards, edu- 
cation and training, capital formation, and na- 
tional security reinvestment. | recognize that 
many of these provisions are outside the juris- 
diction of the Committee on Science, Space, 
and Technology. But given the seriousness of 
the problems facing us, we intentionally devel- 
oped the broadest package possible. We in- 
tend to work with other committees, with the 
House leadership, and with the administration 
in order to enact a comprehensive economic 
recovery package as broad as the one con- 
tained in this bill. As a first step toward that 
end, we also have introduced today the Na- 
tional Competitiveness Act of 1992 which con- 
tains those provisions of the larger bill falling 
within the jurisdiction of the Science Commit- 
tee. We hope to move the process along by 
reporting this smaller bill within the next sev- 
eral weeks. 

In developing our legislation, we have had 
the benefit of a seemingly endless stream of 
competitiveness studies by panels, commis- 
sions, and institutes. Solutions offered by 
these diverse groups are remarkably consist- 
ent, and provide ample evidence that a con- 
sensus for action exists. It is time for Con- 
gress to enact legislation which reflects that 
consensus. 

What are these points of consensus and 
how are they reflected in the American Tech- 
nology and Competitiveness Act? 
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First, small and medium-sized businesses 
are the engine of innovation and job creation, 
but they often are at a disadvantage in obtain- 
ing timely access to technology, capital, and 
information needed to compete effectively with 
our foreign rivals. This legislation creates a 
nationwide network of manufacturing outreach 
centers which build on successful Federal, 
State, and local technology-transfer services. 
It provides for the creation of a nationwide 
communications network to link these centers 
with the latest information on productive and 
efficient manufacturing and management prac- 
tices. 

Second, there are a number of critical tech- 
nologies which will drive economic growth in 
the 21st century. The bill fosters the develop- 
ment and utilization of these technologies to 
American companies through focussed R&D 
programs and through creative financing 
mechanisms. Specifically, in the R&D area, 
the bill would enhance funding for the highly 
successful Advanced Technology Program in 
the Department of Commerce and would es- 
tablish two additional industrial consortia along 
the lines of the SEMATECH Program. In the 
financing area, the bill contains an innovative 
program that would create a Government- 
backed pool of venture capital to stimulate and 
supplement the flow of capital to businesses 
developing critical technologies. 

A third goal of the bill is export promotion. 
Exports are the key to building U.S. economic 
strength into the next century. In many cases, 
U.S. products are being excluded from foreign 
markets because they do not meet foreign 
product specifications or standards. The bill in- 
creases funding to promote U.S. standards 
overseas, and creates a database to provide 
our Nation’s businesses with the information 
they need to meet import requirements over- 
seas. Nation’s businesses with the information 
they need to meet import requirements over- 
seas. 

Fourth, the bill would focus additional re- 
sources on education and worker training. All 
of our great American scientists and engineers 
will labor in vain if our work force does not 
have the necessary skills to translate knowl- 
edge into products and into wealth. Improving 
elementary education and worker training are 
vital for achieving these skills. This bill in- 
creases Federal funding for K-12 math and 
science education. It also provides new budg- 
et authority for increasing worker training, cre- 
ating apprenticeships for vocational students, 
and extending the quality movement to edu- 
cation. 

Fifth, the bill adopts those provisions of the 
House-passed tax bill which favor investment 
over consumption. We would make the R&D 
tax credit permanent. Other proposed changes 
in the tax code to promote investment include 
indexing capital gains to inflation, excluding 
certain gains on the stock of small companies 
from taxation, increasing temporarily the 
amounts of investment expenditures which 
small businesses may deduct, and allowing 
accelerated depreciation for certain capital in- 
vestments. These provisions will accumulate 
investment in our high-technology manufactur- 
ing base, promote technological innovation, 
boost industrial productivity, and create high- 
skill, high-wage jobs. The cost of these invest- 
ment provisions would be offset by revenue 
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raising provisions which either close existing 
loopholes, eliminate unnecessary subsidies, or 
tax industrial polluters. 

Sixth, the bill proposes programs that will 
permit us to reinvest our defense resources in 
civilian needs. The bill would create an Ad- 
vanced Manufacturing Equipment Leasing 
Corporation, designed to simultaneously up- 
grade the level of technology available to 
small businesses and help defense contrac- 
tors find new commercial markets. It also 
would retrain eligible military personnel for 
science and math teaching, retrain specialized 
military and defense-sector engineers in more 
widely usable civil manufacturing practices, 
and begin the conversion of multiprogram De- 
partment of Energy laboratories into research, 
information, and demonstration centers which 
are much more accessible to industry. 

Seventh, the bill would sharpen cooperation 
between Government and industry in forging a 
coherent technology policy. We often hear that 
the United States is the only holdout among 
industrialized nations in its lack of a national 
technology policy. But we do have a tech- 
nology policy; a policy of hand wringing and 
fretting, a policy of concocting arcane code 
phrases like “precompetitive generic tech- 
nologies,” a policy of posture and bluff, of 
negative, recycled, wartime rhetoric. In con- 
trast, our competitors have seized world mar- 
kets in high-technology industries by forming 
partnerships between Government and busi- 
ness. By setting long-term, strategic goals and 
giving industry the resources they need to 
compete, these countries have catalyzed their 
economies and taken advantage of our long 
postwar complacency. 

The bill provides technology policy coordina- 
tion in the form of a Federal Council on Tech- 
nology and Competitiveness. The council 
would coordinate all relevant Government 
agencies to ensure that our national invest- 
ment in science and technology does not re- 
main in the laboratories, but reaches into our 
manufacturing sector and helps to move U.S. 
products to the marketplace effectively and ex- 
peditiously. 

Mr. Speaker, the American Technology and 
Competitiveness Act is a comprehensive bill 
but it is also fiscally responsible. It modestly 
expands programs that work, creates new pro- 
grams to address the real causes of our com- 
petitiveness problems, and changes the tax 
code to promote long-term investment. The 
net new budget authority provided in the pack- 
age is $4 billion through fiscal 1997. Although 
the total amount of new spending in this bill 
for 4 years is less than 1 year’s spending on 
the Strategic Defense Initiative, it should help 
to secure the Nation's future well-being in a 
way defense spending cannot. 

| have enough training as a physicist and an 
engineer to know that any structure must be 
built on a solid foundation with strong pillars of 
support. To rebuild our economy requires no 
less. On the foundation of centuries of excel- 
lence in science and technology, a foundation 
on which we still can rely, we must build on 
four pillars of economic strength: 

Strong, efficient, and productive manufactur- 
ing—a support that our Nation has taken for 
granted and allowed to weaken; 

Infrastructure, including transportation, en- 
ergy, and communications—a pillar of the U.S. 
economy that shows signs of fatigue; 
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Wisely invested capital available at competi- 
tive rates—a pillar that needs repair to be 
sound again; and 

A skilled, motivated work force—a pillar that 
needs careful and extensive reinforcement. 

Our economy can be rebuilt on these four 
pillars, but only if there is a strong and com- 
mitted partnership the builders. With 
this bill, | am beginning a serious effort to 
forge a partnership between Democrats and 
Republicans, the Congress and the adminis- 
tration, and more broadly between Govern- 
ment and industry. Such partnership is abso- 
lutely essential if we are to respond construc- 
tively to America’s competitiveness problems 
and make a successful transition to a world 
where healthy economic competition, rather 
than deadly nuclear confrontation, is the key 
to national security. | look forward to working 
with my colleagues and with the administration 
to enact legislation which deals constructively 
and comprehensively with the need for long- 
term economic recovery. 

SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF THE AMER- 

ICAN TECHNOLOGY AND COMPETITIVENESS 

ACT OF 1992 


Title I—General Provisions 


Sec. 101. Short Title: American Tech- 
nology and Competitiveness Act of 1992"; 
table of contents. 

Sec. 102. Findings. 

Sec. 103. Purposes. 

Sec. 104. Goals. The goals of this Act are 
179 

(1) improve the competitiveness of small 
and medium-sized manufacturers by improv- 
ing access to the information and expertise 
required to compete throughout the world; 

(2) improve the United States position in 
technologies essential to economic growth 
and national welfare by promoting research, 
development, and timely utilization of those 
technologies; 

(3) expand the availability of patient cap- 
ital to United States companies developing 
critical technologies; 

(4) increase the proportion of the United 
States workforce with world-class skills by 
providing appropriate educational and train- 
ing opportunities; and 

(5) ease the transition of resources from de- 
fense to civilian purposes through the estab- 
lishment of programs sponsored by the De- 
partment of Defense. 

Title I Manufacturing 


Sec. 201. Short title: Manufacturing Tech- 
nology and Extension Act of 1992.“ 

Sec. 202. Findings and purpose. 

Sec. 203. Role of the Technology Adminis- 
tration in manufacturing.—The Stevenson- 
Wydler Technology Innovation Act is amend- 
ed by adding Title III— Manufacturing Tech- 
nology. 

“Sec. 301. Lead Agency.—Designates the 
Department of Commerce as the lead civilian 
Federal agency responsible for enhancing 
U.S. mnaufacturing capabilities. 

“Sec. 302. Nationwide Network of Manufac- 
turing Outreach Centers.—Directs the Tech- 
nology Administration to develop and sup- 
port a nationwide network of manufacturing 
outreach centers to assist U.S. manufactur- 
ers, especially small businesses, in accelerat- 
ing the use of modern manufacturing prac- 
tices. Directs the Technology Administra- 
tion to develop an interactive communica- 
tions system that provides information to 
manufacturers on standards, quality, and 
technology developments. Authorizes $120 
million during FY93-94. 
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“Sec. 303. Advanced Manufacturing Sys- 
tems and Networking Projects.—Directs the 
Secretary of Commerce to establish an in- 
dustry-led, multi-year grants , ad- 
ministered through the Advanced Tech- 
nology Program, to develop advanced manu- 
facturing technologies, including commu- 
nications systems that facilitate timely 
interaction between manufacturers and their 
suppliers and customers. Authorizes $20 mil- 
lion during FY93-94. 

“Sec. 304. Role of the Secretary and other 
Executive Agencies.—Requires that the Sec- 
retary of Commerce consult with other ap- 
propriate agencies regarding manufacturing 
programs.“ 

Sec. 204. Miscellaneous and conforming 
amendments. 

Sec. 205. Manufacturing Technology Cen- 
ters.—Enhances the Manufacturing Tech- 
nology Centers by 1) extending the eligi- 
bility for financial support of existing cen- 
ters; 2) expanding the range of services a cen- 
ter may offer; 3) authorizing establishment 
of Local Manufacturing Offices, and 4) au- 
thorizing $35 million for FY94 to support ex- 
isting centers and create new centers. 

Sec. 206. Engineering Research Centers.— 
Directs the National Science Foundation to 
establish up to five new Engineering Re- 
search Centers (ERCs) with a research and 
education focus on advanced manufacturing 
in critical technology fields. Authorizes $20 
million in additional funding during FY93-94. 

Title Il ritical Technologies 
Subtitle A—Miscellaneous. 

Sec. 301. Findings. 

Sec. 302. Annual report on international 
negotiations potentially affecting Federal 
research and development programs.—Di- 
rects the Secretary of Commerce to prepare 
and submit a report annually to the Con- 
gress on Executive Branch activities and po- 
sitions in international negotiations, includ- 
ing those related to trade, that affect Fed- 
eral R&D programs and critical technologies 
R&D conducted by the private sector. 

Subtitle B—Council on Technology and 
Competitiveness. 

Sec. 311. Council on Technology and Com- 
petitiveness.—Establishes within the Execu- 
tive Office of the President a Council on 
Technology and Competitiveness, chaired by 
the Director of the Office of Science and 
Technology Policy, to advise the President 
on policy actions to support technology and 
utilization that enhance national competi- 
tiveness. 

Subtitle C—Advanced Technology Program. 

Sec. 321. Development of program plan.— 
Directs the Department of Commerce to pre- 
pare and submit to Congress an operating 
plan for the Advanced Technology Program 
to (1) increase the number and scope of grant 
awards, (2) encourage greater industry par- 
ticipation in the program, and (3) improve 
coordination and cooperation with other 
complementary Federal R&D programs, es- 
pecially with the Defense Advanced Research 
Projects Agency (DARPA). 

Sec. 322. Funding of consortia.—Directs the 
Department of Commerce to select and fund 
at least two new consortia whose purpose 
shall be to further the development of criti- 
cal technologies. 

Sec. 323. International cooperation.—Lim- 
its involvement of foreign partners in ATP 
joint ventures. 

Sec. 324. Technical amendment. 

Sec. 325. Authorization of appropriations.— 
Authorizes $1.4 billion for ATP grants during 
the period FY94-97; $150 million is authorized 
separately for consortia (Sec. 322) during 
FY94-97. 
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Subtitle D—Technology Commercialization 
Loans. 


Sec. 331. Technology commercialization 
loans.—Authorizes the Department of Com- 
merce to make loans to businesses eligible 
for assistance under the Advanced Tech- 
nology Program to promote research, devel- 
opment, and utilization of advanced tech- 
nologies and products. Authorizes $20 million 
during FY93-94 for this purpose. 


Subtitle E—Critical Technologies 
Development 
Part I—General provisions 

Sec. 341. Short title. Critical Technologies 
Development Act of 1992.“ 

Sec. 342. Statement of policy.—To stimu- 
late and supplement the flow of private cap- 
ital, through licensed intermediaries, to 
firms engaged in research, development, and 
manufacturing of critical technologies. 

Sec. 343. Definitions. 

Sec. 344. General responsibilities.—Assigns 
responsibility for carrying out this Act to 
the Under Secretary of Commerce for Tech- 
nology. 

Sec. 345. Advisory Committee.—Requires 
the Under Secretary to establish an inde- 
pendent advisory committee to provide ad- 
vice on matters related to program policy, 
planning, and operation. 

Part II- Program structure and operation 

Sec. 351. Organization and licensing.—Au- 
thorizes licensing of private sector compa- 
nies (e.g., venture capital firms, universities, 
etc.) to serve as intermediaries in allocating 
financial assistance provided under this Act 
to business concerns engaged principally in 
research, development, and/or manufacture 
of critical technologies (i.e. qualified busi- 
ness concerns); establishes licensing proce- 
dures and eligibility requirements for li- 
censes. 

Sec. 352. Capital requirements.—Estab- 
lishes minimum private equity capital re- 
quirements of $10 million for a regular li- 
censee and $5 million for a university-spon- 
sored licensee. 

Sec. 353. Financing.—Authorizes the Under 
Secretary to purchase preferred securities is- 
sued by licensees that meet certain condi- 
tions; establishes a borrowing rate for licens- 
ees at the Federal borrowing rate plus a 
small premium; limits borrowing capacity of 
a licensee to 200 percent of its private capital 
up to a maximum of $70 million; requires 
proceeds of borrowing to be invested in 
qualified business concerns or to be used to 
redeem outstanding preferred securities; au- 
thorizes the Under Secretary to make divi- 
dend payments on behalf of a licensee for up 
to 5 years; authorizes and directs the Sec- 
retary to enter into profit participation con- 
tracts with licensees to ensure repayment of 
bridge financing and redemption of preferred 
securities by licensees. 

Sec. 354. Equity capital for qualified busi- 
ness concerns.—Establishes conditions under 
which licensees may provide equity capital 
to qualified business concerns. 

Sec. 355. Loans to qualified business con- 
cerns.—Establishes conditions under which 
licensees may provide loans to qualified 
business concerns. 

Sec. 356. Limitation on amount of assist- 
ance.—Restricts amount of assistance to a 
single qualified business concern to no more 
than 10 percent of a licensee’s private equity 
capital. 

Sec. 357. Operation and regulation.—Allows 
licensees to make investments and provide 
loans on a participating basis with other in- 
vestors and lenders; authorizes the Secretary 
of Commerce and the Federal Reserve to pro- 
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vide advisory services to licensees; author- 
izes the Under Secretary to prescribe regula- 
tions to govern the operations of licensees; 
establishes that the U.S. is not liable for a li- 
censees’ actions. 

Sec. 358. Annual audit and report.—Re- 
quires the Under Secretary to conduct de- 
tailed and timely audits and to issue reports 
on program performance. 

Sec. 359. Technical assistance for qualified 
business concerns.—Directs the Secretary of 
Commerce to provide consulting services and 
technical assistance on a waivable fee basis 
to recipients of financing under this Act to 
enhance their opportunity for success. 


Part III Enforcement 


Sec. 361. Revocation and suspension of li- 
censes; cease and desist orders. 

Sec. 362. Investigations and examinations. 

Sec. 363. Injunctions and other orders. 

Sec. 364. Conflicts of interest. 

Sec. 365. Removal and suspension of direc- 
tors and officers of licensees. 

Sec. 366. Unlawful acts. 

Sec. 367. Penalties and forfeitures. 

Sec. 368. Jurisdiction and service of proc- 
ess. 

Sec. 369. Antitrust savings clause. 


Part IV—Miscellaneous 


Sec. 371. Issuance and guarantee of trust 
certificates—Authorizes the Under Sec- 
retary to issue trust certificates, represent- 
ing pools of preferred securities issued by li- 
censees, to the public through the Federal 
Financing Bank to find the program estab- 
lished by this Act; authorizes the Under Sec- 
retary to guarantee 100 percent of principal 
and interest on trust certificates. 

Sec. 372. Authorization of appropriations.— 
Authorizes $100 million to be appropriated 
for FY93 through FY94 for administering the 
program, for assuring interest payments on 
trust certificates, and for satisfying guaran- 
tee liabilities, if any. 

Title 1V—International Standardization 


Sec. 401. Findings. 

Sec. 402. Standards pilot program. - Au- 
thorizes the Department of Commerce Na- 
tional Institute for Standards and Tech- 
nology to expand international standards 
promotion activities. Authorizes 35 million 
for FY94 this purpose. 

Sec. 403. Standards catalogue.—Directs the 
National Technical Information Service and 
the National Institute of Standards and 
Technology to create a standards database 
with information about national and inter- 
national standards, testing, conformity as- 
sessment, and quality. 

Sec. 404. Report on global standards.—Re- 
quires the Secretary of Commerce to report 
to the Congress on global standards issues 
discussed and described in the Office of Tech- 
nology Assessment report on that topic. 


Title V—Miscellaneous Provisions 


Sec. 501. Technology Administration.—Au- 
thorizes $20 million for the Office of the 
Under Secretary of Commerce for Tech- 
nology Administration for FYM, including $3 
million for the Office of the Under Secretary; 
$5 million for Technology Policy; $2 million 
for the Japanese Technical Literature Pro- 
gram; and $10 million for the National Tech- 
nical Information Services to advance tech- 
nology policy, promote technology transfer, 
stimulate research and development, and for 
other purposes. 

Sec. 502. National Institute of Standards 
and Technology.—Authorizes appropriations 
for the intramural scientific and technical 
research and services activities of the Insti- 
tute in the amount of $267.5 million for FY94 
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by line items, and sets authorization floors 
for certain activities of the total funds. 

Sec. 503. Availability of appropriations.— 
Provides that appropriations made under the 
authority of this Title shall remain available 
as specified in appropriations acts. 

Sec. 504. Use of domestic products, 

Sec. 505. Malcolm Baldrige Award amend- 
ments.—Amends the Stevenson Wydler Act 
to permit more than two awards to be given 
in one category. 

Sec. 506. Definitions. 


Title VI—Competitiveness Research, Evaluation, 
and Data Collection 


Sec. 601. Findings. 

Sec. 602. Research.—Establishes a Depart- 
ment of Commerce sponsored research pro- 
gram to evaluate the effectiveness of pro- 
grams designed to enhance U.S. competitive- 
ness. 

Sec. 603. Data collection. —Directs the Sec- 
retary of Commerce to establish a program 
for the collection of data necessary to carry 
out Sections 602 and 604. 

Sec. 604. Evaluation.—Provides for the 
evaluation of programs developed in this 
bill, based on research commissioned under 
Sec. 602. 

Sec. 605. Competitiveness Policy Council 
Advice. 

Sec. 606. Authorization of appropriations.— 
Authorizes $1,000,000 during FY93-94 for these 
purposes. 


Title Vl Education and Workforce Training 


Subtitle A—American Indstrial Quality and 
Training 


Sec. 701. Short title. 

Sec. 702. Findings and purpose.—To provide 
America’s youth with advanced industrial, 
technological, and management skills, in- 
cluding apprenticeship-like experiences. 

Sec. 703. American workforce quality part- 
nerships.—Authorizes the Department of 
Commerce to award grants for workforce 
training consortia between industry and in- 
stitutions of higher learning. Authorizes $50 
million from sums otherwise authorized to 
be appropriated for each of fiscal years 1993 
to 1997. 

Sec. 704. Youth technical apprenticeship 
programs.—Authorizes the Department of 
Labor to make grants to establish 3- or 4- 
year apprenticeship programs consisting of 2 
years of secondary school and 1 or 2 years of 
postsecondary education for applied study to 
acquire needed technical skills. Authorizes 
$50 million from sums otherwise authorized 
to be appropriated for each of fiscal years 
1993 to 1997. 

Sec. 705. Statewide technical education and 
networks.—Authorizes the Department of 
Education to make grants to State govern- 
ments to establish statewide technical edu- 
cation and training networks which have as 
goals the development of plans or strategies 
to establish statewide systems for technical 
education. These networks would build on 
Federal, State, and local efforts currently 
designed to provide technical skills, particu- 
larly through links with the private sector. 
Authorizes $15 million from sums otherwise 
authorized to be appropriated for each of fis- 
cal years 1993 to 1997. 

Sec. 706. Industry worker training informa- 
tion.—Requires the Department of Labor, to 
compile information on the annual expendi- 
ture of U.S. industry on formal training pro- 
grams, the quantity of training, and other 
relevant worker training information such 
as by firm size, sector, industry, job classi- 
fication, and training purpose. 

Sec. 707. Use of domestic products. 
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Subtitle B—Scientific and Technical 
Education 

(Note: Sec. 711-714 applies to associate de- 
gree or comparable technical certificate 
level and Sec. 714 applies to K-12 level.) 

Sec. 711. Short title. 

Sec. 712. Findings. 

Sec. 713. Scientific and technical edu- 
cation.—Establishes programs at the Na- 
tional Science Foundation for the advance- 
ment of technical education and training in 
advanced technology occupations. Author- 
izes $35 million in FY93 and an equal amount 
in FY94 for the following purposes: 

a. National Advanced Scientific and Tech- 
nical Education Programs.—Establishes a 
program to assist accredited, associate-de- 
gree granting colleges, and consortia thereof, 
to provide education in advanced technology 
skill areas to non-traditional students. 

b. National Centers of Scientific and Tech- 
nical Education.—Authorizes the establish- 
ment of up to 10 centers of excellence at as- 
sociate-degree-granting institutions to serve 
as clearinghouses and models for technical 
skills training. 

c. Articulation Partnerships.—Provides for 
grants to students studying mathematics, 
science, engineering, or technology, to make 
the transition from associate-degree-grant- 
ing colleges to bachelor-degree-granting in- 
stitutions. 

Sec. 714. Technology education and lit- 
eracy initiative—Authorizes the National 
Science Foundation to make grants to col- 
leges and universities to develop teacher 
education and instructional material for the 
purpose of promoting greater understanding 
of the importance of technology. Authorizes 
$10 million for each of FY93 and FY94 for this 
purpose. 

Subtitle C—Miscellaneous 

Sec. 721. Education quality award.—Man- 
dates the Department of Commerce to ex- 
pand the Malcolm Baldrige National Quality 
Award to educational institutions. 

Sec. 722. American Industrial Quality 
Foundation.—Establishes within the Depart- 
ment of Commerce Technology Administra- 
tion an American Industrial Quality Founda- 
tion for the purpose of identifying best prac- 
tices and competitiveness strategies, and 
providing training about quality principles 
to American industry. Authorizes $10 million 
in FY93. 

Sec. 723. Academic research facilities 
(NSF).—Authorizes the extension of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation's Academic Re- 
search Facilities Modernization Program at 
$250 million per year for FY94-95. 

Sec. 724. Academic research facilities 
(other agencies).—Requires a 10 year plan 
modeled after the Academic Research Facili- 
ties Modernization Program created under 
the National Science Foundation Authoriza- 
tion Act of 1988 within each of the following 
departments or agencies: Agriculture, De- 
fense, Energy, NASA, HIH. Authorizes annu- 
ally $50 million, $100 million, $50 million, $50 
million, and $200 million respectively for 
FYM and for FY95. 

Sec. 725. Opportunities in science and tech- 
nology.—Directs the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, the National 
Science Foundation, and the Department of 
Energy, as part of their contribution to Sec- 
tion 724, to establish a joint program of 
awards to community colleges, science-tech- 
nology centers, and other non-profit edu- 
cational institutions in support of instruc- 
tional equipment and facilities for science 
and technology. Authorizes $50 million dur- 
ing FY 93-95. 

726. High performance computing.—Allows 
greater flexibility in uses of computer net- 
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works which receive funding support from 
NSF. No additional expenditure is required. 

Sec. 727. Statewide systemic initiative. — 
Amends the Excellence in Mathematics, 
Science, and Engineering Education Act of 
1990 (P.L. 101-589) to increase the authoriza- 
tion of the NSF Statewide Systemic Initia- 
tive in order to allow up to 25 states to par- 
ticipate in the project. Authorizes $60 mil- 
lion for FYJ. 


Title Vll Tax and Investment Incentives 
Sec. 801. Short title, etc. 
Subtitle A—Tax and Investment Incentives. 


Part I—Research and experimentation tax 
credit made permanent. 


Sec. 811. Research credit made perma- 
nent.—Extends permanently the 20 percent 
research tax credit for qualified research ex- 
penditures and university basic research ex- 
penditures. 


Part Il—Capital gains provisions. 


Sec. 821. Indexing of certain assets ac- 
quired on or after February 1, 1992, for pur- 
poses of determining gain.—Provides for an 
inflation adjustment to (i.e., indexing of) the 
basis of certain assets for the purposes of de- 
termining gain (but not loss) upon sale or 
other disposition. Assets eligible for the in- 
flation adjustment generally include cor- 
porate stock and tangible property which are 
capital assets or property used in a trade or 
business. The adjustment generally applies 
only to assets held for more than one year 
and which are acquired on or after February 
1, 1992. 

822. 50-percent exclusion for gain of indi- 
viduals from certain small business stock.— 
Provides taxpayers other than C corpora- 
tions with a capital gains exclusion with re- 
spect to disposition of qualified small busi- 
ness stock. Such taxpayers who hold quali- 
fied small business stock for more than five 
years can exclude 50 percent of their gain 
from the sale or exchange of such stock. 

Part IN—Temporary investment incentives. 

Sec. 831. Temporary increase in amount of 
expensing for small business.—Increases the 
$10,000 amount allowed to be expensed by eli- 
gible small businesses to $25,000 for taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1991, and 
before January 1, 1994. 

Sec. 832. Special depreciation allowance for 
certain equipment acquired in 1992.—Allows 
an additional first-year depreciation deduc- 
tion equal to 15 percent of the adjusted basis 
of certain qualified property that is placed in 
service before July 1, 1993. 

Subtitle B—Revenue Provisions. 


Sec. 841. Extension of phaseout of personal 
exemptions of high-income taxpayers. 

Sec. 842. Disallowance of deduction for cer- 
tain employee remuneration over $1,000,000. 

Sec. 843. Elimination of deduction for club 
membership dues. 

Sec. 844. Information reporting with re- 
spect to certain seller-provided financing. 

Sec. 845. 2-year extension of overall limita- 
tion on itemized deduction for high-income 
taxpayers. 

846. Mark to market inventory method for 
securities dealers. 

Sec. 847. Increase base tax rate on ozone- 
depleting chemicals. 

Title I National Security Reinvestment 
Subtitle A—Advanced Manufacturing 
Equipment Leasing Corporation. 

Sec. 901. Purposes. 

Sec. 902. Definitions. 

Sec. 903. Pre-establishment activities. 

Sec. 904. Advanced Manufacturing Equip- 
ment Leasing Corporation.—Authorized the 
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Secretary of Defense to charter a corpora- 
tion to procure advanced manufacturing 
equipment from DOD contractors, and lease 
that equipment through Department of Com- 
merce manufacturing outreach centers to 
small and medium-sized companies seeking 
to upgrade their manufacturing capabilities. 

Sec. 905. Evaluation. 

Sec. 906. Authorization of appropriation.— 
Authorizes $40 million for this pilot program 
during FY93-. 


Subtitle B—Science and Mathematics 
Educational Reinvestment 


Sec. 911. Findings. 

Sec. 912. Definitions. 

Sec. 913. Program Goal. 

Sec. 914. Fellowships for teaching certifi- 
cation in science and mathematics.—Author- 
izes the Department of Defense to provide 
fellowships through the National Science 
Foundation for eligible military personnel 
and displaced defense contractor employees 
for the purpose of obtaining teacher certifi- 
cations in science and mathematics. 

Sec. 915. Failure to complete certification 
in science and mathematics. 

Sec. 916. Prohibition of Federal control of 
education. 

Sec. 917. Authorization of appropriation.— 
Authorizes $80 million during FV 93-94. 


Subtitle C National Security Engineer 
Retraining 


Sec. 921. Findings. 

Sec. 922. Definitions. 

Sec. 923. Retraining fellowships.—Estab- 
lishes a program, funded by the Department 
of Defense and administered by the National 
Science Foundation, to provide fellowships 
to broaden the expertise of displaced defense 
engineers and scientists, to facilitate their 
employment in the civilian economy. 

Sec. 924. Authorization of appropriations.— 
Authorizes $50 million for FY93 through 
FY9 for this purpose. 


Subtitle D—Multiprogram Laboratory 
Conversion 


Sec. 931. Findings. 

Sec. 932. Purposes. 

Sec. 933. Definition. 

Sec. 934. Joint research and development 
set aside.—Directs the Department of En- 
ergy, within five years, to redirect 10 percent 
of all R&D funding at multiprogram labora- 
tories toward cooperative R&D agreements 
with the private sector. 

Sec. 935. Priority projects. 


Subtitle E—Research and Development 
Spending 


Sec. 941. Sense of the Congress.—Estab- 
lishes the sense of Congress that (1) any re- 
ductions in the research and development 
budget of Department of Defense should be 
balanced by equal increases to civilian re- 
search and development spending, and (2) 
Federal defense and civilian research and de- 
velopment spending totals should be made 
approximately equal as soon as practicable. 


Subtitle F—Manufacturing Extension and 
Critical Technologies Act of 1992 


Sec. 951. Authorization of Appropria- 
tions.—Authorizes the Department of De- 
fense to provide financial assistance for 
manufacturing extension programs and criti- 
cal technology application centers. Author- 
izes $50 million to be appropriated for manu- 
facturing extension programs in FY93, and 
$50 million to be appropriated in FY93 for 
critical technology applications centers. 
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HONORING THE GREATEST 
HEROES OF OUR TIME 


HON. STEPHEN J. SOLARZ 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1992 


Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, the tumultuous 
events that have gripped Central Europe in re- 
cent years have brought great changes, and 
with them tremendous challenges. A bright 
new dawn rising over Europe is being felt 
around the world. The Iron Curtain that had 
descended over Hungary so many years ago 
has been lifted. 


Through the years of struggle, and now in 
this remarkable era of change, the Emanuel 
Foundation for Hungarian Culture has worked 
to commemorate the sacrifices of the past, 
and to meet the challenges of the future. 


On Thursday, June 4, 1992, the Emanuel 
Foundation for Hungarian Culture will pause to 
salute the memory of one of the greatest he- 
roes of our time, Raoul Wallenburg, the coura- 
geous Swedish diplomat who rescued thou- 
sands of Hungarian Jews who otherwise 
would have been murdered in the Nazi Holo- 
caust. 


The tribute will be most fitting. The founda- 
tion will honor Mr. Wallenberg with a salute to 
some real heroes of our own time. Among the 
outstanding individuals to be honored on June 
4, will be Hadassah Lieberman, the wife of my 
good friend and colleague Senator JOSEPH 
LIEBERMAN. Although they are not being sin- 
gled out for special honors on June 4, | would 
be remiss if | failed also to note the outstand- 
ing efforts of Mr. Leslie Keller and Mr. Andor 
Weiss of the foundation. 


The work of the Emanuel Foundation itself 
is an inspiration. Thousands of visitors have 
already filed past the Holocaust Victims Monu- 
ment, built through the efforts of the founda- 
tion. Located on the site of the former Buda- 
pest ghetto, it commemorates the suffering of 
the 600,000 Jews who perished in the Holo- 
caust, yet its very existence is a symbol of 
hope for a better future. 


In the spirit of commemoration and hope, 
the Emanuel Foundation continues its work 
today. By working to keep the historical record 
accurate, by honoring heroes of our time, and 
by fostering greater understanding for the fu- 
ture, the Emanuel Foundation has truly served 
the memory of those who perished. 


Mr. Speaker, from the ashes of a divided 
and war torn Europe, a new Europe is rising. 
We must never forget the terrible events of the 
past, but we must strive to overcome the bur- 
den of that bitter legacy. The opening of Eu- 
rope, the establishment of relations between 
Hungary and Israel, the restoration of human 
rights in Hungary, and the construction of a 
Holocaust memorial on the site of the Buda- 
pest ghetto are all signs of extraordinary 
change. | am pleased and honored to join the 
Emanuel Foundation for Hungarian Culture in 
celebrating these historic events and in honor- 
ing these exceptional individuals. 
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TRIBUTE TO THE JOHN 
WETHERILL SCHOOL 


HON. CURT WELDON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1992 


Mr. WELDON. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
recognize the John Wetherill School. The 
school operated successfully for over 60 
years, and continues to provide sound scho- 
lastic support to its students. 

The school is located within the city of 
Chester, PA, and was erected in 1930 and 
opened on March 2, 1931. The first principal 
was Mrs. Laura Dougherty whose stewardship 
lasted 25 years. She was subsequently fol- 
lowed by Mr. William G. Nealy, Mr. Frank 
Kapochus, Mr. Joseph Ferrara, and the cur- 
rent principal is Dr. Pamela DeJarnette, the 
first African American to serve in that capacity. 

The Wetherill school has a current popu- 
lation of 390 pupils. Approximately 85 percent 
of the students are of African American de- 
scent. There are a total of 25 professional 
staff members, 16 of whom are classroom 
teachers. 

The level of parental involvement at the 
Wetherill School is very impressive. Despite 
the difficult economic problems facing much of 
the city of Chester, the school consistently 
performs well academically. The school has 
been adopted by WCAU channel 10, the local 
CBS affiliate, as well as informally adopted by 
Mobil Corporation. 

The Wetherill School has proven itself as a 
fine educational institution. It is with great 
pleasure that | congratulate the school for the 
positive impact that it has had on generations 
of students that have passed through its 
doors. 


TRIBUTE TO FATHER WILLIAM J. 
BYRON 


HON. MATTHEW J. RINALDO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1992 


Mr. RINALDO. Mr. Speaker, earlier today, 
the invocation for the House of Representa- 
tives was delivered by a distinguished Amer- 
ican and one of our Nation’s foremost edu- 
cators, Father William J. Byron. Father Byron 
has served as president of Catholic University 
since 1982 and will shortly retire from that 
post. | want to join my other colleagues who 
have taken note of this occasion and extend 
my deepest respect to Father Byron on this 
milestone. 

The last 10 years have been some of the 
most challenging in higher education and in 
the Catholic church in America. Father Byron 
not only accepted that challenge when he took 
over the reigns of Catholic University in 1982; 
he rose to a position of prominence in the 
educational and religious communities of this 
Nation. In fact, he had formerly served as 
president of the University of Scranton and as 
dean at Loyola University in New Orleans, to 
both of which positions he brought the com- 
mitment, the intellectual honesty, and the un- 
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swerving integrity that has always character- 
ized his stewardship at Catholic University. 

His accomplishments there are numerous. 
He laid the foundation for a revitalized aca- 
demic setting, with newer buildings, a 
strengthened faculty, greater student aid, a 
new athletic facility, and at the same time a 
reinvigorated commitment to the community 
and the Nation. In 1986, his work earned him 
the honor of being chosen one of the most ef- 
fective U.S. college presidents by his peers. 
He presided the following year over the uni- 
versity’s centennial celebration, and subse- 
quently established the Italian American Herit- 
age Center. As an Italian American myself, | 
salute Father Byron’s sensitivity to our Na- 
tion’s Italian American community, and | want 
to thank him for making a contribution that will 
continue for many, many years. 

| also want to underscore Father Byron’s 
abiding commitment to his faith. He has not 
only been an educator, a civic leader, or a col- 
lege administrator. He is an individual with a 
vocation, and one whose contributions to his 
church and his school have embodied the 
motto of the Society of Jesus: “Ad Majorem 
Dei Gloriam,” To the Greater Glory of God. 


| join Father Byron's students, his col- 
leagues, and his peers in the educational 
community in saluting him on this occasion 
and wishing him every reward in the years 
ahead. 


TRIBUTE TO REV. WILLIAM J. 
BYRON, S.J., PRESIDENT OF THE 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF 
AMERICA 


HON. C. THOMAS McMILLEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1992 


Mr. MCMILLEN of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, | 
rise today to recognize and pay tribute to an 
exemplary member of the educational and 
theological communities, and a good friend, 
Rev. William J. Byron, S.J. as he steps down 
after a decade of service as the president of 
the Catholic University of America. 


Throughout the course of his illustrious ca- 
reer, Father Byron has challenged the citizens 
of the community to enhance its service to 
church and Nation. He has dedicated himself 
to the values of helping those students that 
wish to obtain a higher education obtain one. 
Father Byron demonstrated this at the Catholic 
University by executing a strategic plan that 
called for new and renovated facilities, in- 
creased student aid, enhanced teaching and 
research, and expanded alumni participation 
and support. 

We owe Father Byron a debt of gratitude for 
his extraordinary involvement on behalf of the 
community to better the lives of so many of its 
citizens. We, in the Congress wish you contin- 
ued success in your future endeavors and 
thank you for years of service in the church 
and institutions of higher education. 
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TRIBUTE TO SHELDON SOLLOSY 


HON. RONALD K. MACHTLEY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1992 


Mr. MACHTLEY. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to recognize a leader in the Jewish community 
of Rhode Island. Sheldon Sollosy is a man 
who has worked hard for the Jewish commu- 
nity of Rhode Island and the State of Rhode 
Island as a whole. His work has earned him 
the Joseph W. Ress Community Service 
Award. This award has been established to 
honor a member of the Jewish community 
who has provided outstanding leadership in 
both the Jewish and general communities. 

Mr. Sollosy has served the Jewish federa- 
tion in many capacities. He has served as vice 
president and has been a longtime board 
member. He carried out many important 
projects for the president and executive com- 
mittee with Vaad hakashrut and other impor- 
tant issues. He is currently the director for the 
Jewish Home for the Aged and the honorary 
president of Temple Torat Yisreal and Provi- 
dence Hebrew Day School. 

He is also recognized for his work for 
Rhode Island in general. He is the vice chair- 
man of the Government Affairs Council of the 
Greater Providence Chamber of Commerce. 
He has been recognized in the past by many 
group throughout Rhode Island for his dedica- 
tion to the community. 

We commend Sheldon Sollosy of all his 
hard work and dedication to the Jewish com- 
munity and the State of Rhode Island. We 
wish him all the best in all his future endeav- 
ors. 


AMERICAN TECHNOLOGY AND 
COMPETITIVENESS ACT OF 1992 


HON. JOAN KELLY HORN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1992 


Ms. HORN. Mr. Speaker, let me take this 
opportunity to thank Chairmen GEORGE 
BROWN and TIM VALENTINE for their imagina- 
tion, perception, and perseverance in introduc- 
ing the American Technology and Competi- 
tiveness Act of 1992. In many ways, this bill 
adds to and improves on previous efforts of 
the Science Committee to establish new rela- 
tionships in this country—between government 
and industry, between academia and busi- 
ness, among the three sectors in areas of re- 
search and development that are not the tradi- 
tional military or medical applications. 

Economic reality requires that we forge 
these new partnerships. We must look at the 
successes of other countries for models as we 
work toward that uniquely American version 
that will serve our needs best. 

The recession has affected many areas of 
our country. Defense layoffs have added to 
this. My own district in the St. Louis region 
has lost thousands of jobs in civilian and de- 
fense related manufacturing in the past few 
years. McDonnell Douglas, Chrysler, Mon- 
santo, TWA, and Southwestern Bell have all 
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made cuts in the size of their St. Louis. work 
forces. The threat of more job losses hangs 
over the heads of many of my constituents. 
The time has come to focus on America, to 
focus on how we can best utilize our re- 
sources, technical and human, stop the steady 
erosion of good paying jobs that has led to the 
first decline of our standard of living in genera- 
tions. We realize that our children and grand- 
children will not live as well or be able to af- 
ford what we did—if directions are not 
changed. 

Last year, | introduced legislation to aid the 
transfer of technology from the defense sector 
to the civilian sector and from the Federal lab- 
oratories to small- and medium-sized busi- 
ness. These provisions became law. Some 
were funded, others were not. This year | re- 
doubled my efforts to ensure that all these 
proposals receive the necessary support, fi- 
nancial and management, needed to imple- 
ment them. | am pleased to note that my leg- 
islation, H.R. 4918, is included in this competi- 
tiveness package. 

Our Nation, and especially the St. Louis re- 
gion, is well positioned to use our technical 
expertise and extensive basic research capac- 
ities to increase productivity through quality 
workers and machines. We can reclaim our 
competitive edge in emerging technologies. 
We can and must recover whatever is pos- 
sible of the hundreds of billions of taxpayer 
dollars spent on military research and devel- 
opment for the use and advancement of our 
civilian sector. The Federal Government must 
take the leadership role in making this hap- 
pen. Through its policies it can encourage the 
transfer of technology from the Federal labora- 
tories to the private sector and from the de- 
fense industry to civilian firms. It can facilitate 
the dissemination of technical knowledge and 
practical know-how to small- and medium- 
sized businesses. Improved competitiveness 
of American firms will mean more economic 
strength for our economy and more job secu- 
rity for our workers. 

Through changes in the tax structure, this 
legislation encourages more capital investment 
in our businesses. Using apprenticeship, work 
force training, and technical education pro- 
grams, it invests in the quality of our work 
force. And, finally, it encourages cooperation, 
through consortia, partnerships, and extension 
programs, among industry, government, and 
the universities to pool their espion and 
work together toward compatible goal 

＋»ĩᷣ5̃ᷣ̃ — 
sponsor of this legislative effort. 


CONGRESSIONAL REFORM 
HON. WAYNE OWENS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1992 


Mr. OWENS of Utah. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
day devoted to reform in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. We are taking important steps to- 
ward repairing both the credibility of the Con- 
gress and our own personal credibility. Cam- 
paign finance reform is decades overdue. And 
events of the last several months have accen- 
tuated the need for administrative reform of 
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the House. These reforms are important. We 
need to enact them so we can move on with 
resolving the important issues which confront 
the American people daily—their jobs, in- 
comes, access to health care, crime in their 
streets, the education of their children, the 
quality of their environment. 

As my good friend from Connecticut, Mr. 
GEJDENSEN, knows, | have long advocated a 
similarly balanced ign finance reform 
plan with voluntary spending limits. | commend 
him and Chairman ROSE for their diligence 
and commitment in keeping campaign finance 
reform at the forefront of the House's agenda. 
More than $3 billion was spent in 1990 on all 
elections in the United States. House and 
Senate races alone cost $450 million in 1990. 
Campaign costs are spiralling into orbit, but 
this bill brings them back down to Earth. S. 3 
represents real reform, and | urge my col- 
leagues to support its passage. 

Some, including our President, object to the 
limited public financing which is possible under 
this bill. For my part, | can think of few better 
bargains for the taxpayer than helping to wean 
the political system from the influence of spe- 
cial interests—and at the same time leveling 
the electoral playing field by granting chal- 
lengers the financial opportunity to get their 
message across to the voters. Partial public fi- 
nancing of elections is nothing new, as Presi- 
dent Bush must admit. It is somewhat dis- 
ingenuous for the all-time leader in federal 
matching funds to threaten a veto of a bill pri- 
marily because it contains a provision on pub- 
lic financing. 

| am very supportive of the portions of the 
conference report that deal with the Senate as 
well, including the provision that limits per- 
sonal spending of candidates to $250,000. 
The fact that the Senate already has at least 
27 millionaires is not coincidental, but the nat- 
ural outgrowth of the current election financing 
structure which encourages the participation of 
the very wealthy, to the exclusion of those 
with more limited resources. There's nothing 
wrong with being a millionaire—in fact, it is a 
burden | could bear—but it should never turn 
into a prerequisite for public service. The Sen- 
ate recognizes this danger, and | commend 
that body for their foresight. 

Mr. Speaker, even with these reforms, cam- 
paigns will still take far too much time and 
draw attention away from our legislative du- 
ties. | still contend that a constitutional amend- 
ment for 4-year terms for Congress should be 
given serious consideration. But under this bill, 
at least the perpetual campaign will be less 
burdensome and fairer to our challengers. 

Reform of the House itself is also long over- 
due, as has become painfully obvious over the 
past few months. We don’t need to debate 
whether all the recent criticisms of Congress 
have been justified or whether some have 
been overblown—there’s surely been some of 
both. But the simple truth is that the people 
demand that we reform the institution. And 
when they require it of us, we must respond. 
That is our job. My only complaint is that we 
have not devoted equal attention, energy, and 
emotion to resolving the great questions of the 
day, like health care, like education, like fiscal 
reform, like economic competitiveness. This 
would be a very different body if we would feel 
as compelled to work until three in the morn- 
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ing debating and resolving the health care cri- 
sis, instead of spending our time and energy 
bandaging self-inflicted wounds. The people 
should require that same firm commitment 
from us to dealing with genuine issues, Mr. 
Speaker. More importantly, we must require it 
of ourselves. 

The substantive differences between the 
Democratic and Republican alternatives are 
minimal. Both give the minority significantly 
more power in the operations of the House. | 
join Norman Ornstein in calling for establish- 
ment of an independent commission to review 
congressional, executive, and judicial “perks.” 
This commission, which could include former 
Members of Congress and executive branch 
Officials, representatives from the business 
community, labor, advocacy groups from all 
sides of the political spectrum, and ordinary 
citizens would have the responsibility of deter- 
mining which so-called “perks” are truly nec- 
essary to enable a Member to perform his or 
her duties, and which are merely outdated 
symbols of privilege. 

Such an objective review cannot possibly 
come from within the Congress. Some Mem- 
bers will try to hold on to outdated symbols of 
privilege. Others will, for purely political rea- 
sons, say that any reform, even if legitimate, 
is not comprehensive enough. Only such an 
independent commission would be able to re- 
view perks in such an objective, nonpartisan 
manner, and such a review will hopefully have 
been completed by this year. 

Let us keep in mind, Mr. Speaker, that to- 
day’s campaign finance and administrative re- 
form efforts represent important, but merely 
symbolic change. Absent changes in the rules 
governing the actions of Members, simple ad- 
ministrative changes will not suffice. 

The intra-House rules governing the legisla- 
tive process and the course of legislation 
should undergo major revision. Pieces of 
broadsweeping legislation, such as banking 
reform, energy policy, and wetlands policy are 
subject to so many committees and so many 
interests that substantive reform is impossible, 
the process stagnated. And new, fresh 
ideas—which abound in the Congress—take 
far too long to have an impact because of the 
power accrued by committee chairman. 

| have introduced a resolution which, if im- 
plemented, would amend the rules of the 
House such that committee chairpersons are 
limited to eight years of service in that posi- 
tion. Diversity and innovative ideas already 
exist in the Congress—and | say that in the 
spirit of bipartisanship. This resolution, if im- 
plemented, would give more Members the au- 
thority to implement those ideas while ensur- 
ing that discipline within the committee and in- 
stitutional memory in the Congress are re- 
tained. Though not a panacea, this or a similar 
measure should be a part of a broader, more 
comprehensive revision of House rules. 

There might be some merit to a limitation on 
proxy voting. It could not be absolute, since 
other constituent and committee meetings 
often take place at the same time. But it might 
foster a richer debate and encourage partici- 
pation if we set reasonable limits on the num- 
ber of proxies that a committee could provide 
to a Member during a Congress. 

We must streamline standing committees 
and rules governing the referral of legislation. 
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Yesterday, the Interior Committee on which | 
serve, passed our part of the Energy Bill—but 
7 other committees share jurisdiction. This is 
ridiculous. | have joined LEE HAMILTON and 
others of my colleagues in an effort to revise 
this unwieldy process. 

Mr. Speaker, | hope today’s debate will be 
a prelude to substantive debate on issues of 
true importance. Lets clean up the House, get 
our problems behind us, and, for Heaven's 
sake, move forward to the issues that touch all 
our constituents—health care, budget reform, 
energy policy, the economy, protection of the 
environment. We have expended enough time 
and energy on internal housekeeping. Now 
leťs finally get on with our jobs. 


MEMORIAL DAY 1992 
HON. BENJAMIN A. GILMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1992 


Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, once again, the 
calendar, in its inexorable march forward, has 
come to that day on which, annually, all Amer- 
icans commemorate the millions of our coun- 
trymen who, since colonial times, have given 
their lives so that we as a people could be- 
come free, and remain free. 

Memorial Day is unique on our pantheon of 
national commemorations for it is the only 
American holiday which sprung up spontane- 
ously from the people. 

Mother's Day, for example, came about as 
the brainstorm of only one person, Mrs. Anna 
Jarvis, who devoted her life to convincing the 
Congress and the American people to accept 
one day a year as a day set aside to honor 
mothers, despite the fact that she never be- 
came a mother herself. 

Thanksgiving Day, a beloved American holi- 
day, allegedly dates back to the time of the 
Pilgrims. In reality, however, the Pilgrims dis- 
couraged public celebrations of any type. In 
fact, Thanksgiving Day as we know it was initi- 
ated by President Abraham Lincoin who felt it 
was appropriate at the time of our Civil War to 
pay homage to our Creator. 

The immediate popularity of Thanksgiving 
can be gaged by the fact that, when first pro- 
claimed by President Lincoln, the Confederate 
Armies declared an armistice so that our boys 
in blue could observe Thanksgiving unfettered, 
despite their being locked in a life or death 
struggle against our government. 

Two other holidays, Columbus Day and Vet- 
erans Day, in fact were copied from other na- 
tions when adopted by the United States. Co- 
lumbus Day, in one form or another, is cele- 
brated by every country in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. And Veterans Day was originally the 
European commemoration of the end of World 
War I. It now honors our veterans of all Wars. 

Memorial Day, however, is unique in that it 
was not the brainchild of any one individual or 
group. It was not imposed upon the people by 
the Government. it sprang up, spontaneously, 
in the hearts and minds of thousands of Amer- 
icans in the wake of our Great Civil War. It 
was thought of and commemorated in thou- 
sands of communities, both North and South, 
both Union and Confederate, who—having 
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lived through the horror and the heartbreak of 
a fratricidal war—believed the living had a 
duty to commemorate those who had given 
the supreme sacrifice on both sides of that 
bloody conflict. 

In each community, in each county, in each 
State, Memorial Day commemorations were 
held in the spring. The central feature of each 
celebration was the decoration of the graves 
of the fallen heroes. Accordingly, Memorial 
Day for many years was known by the popular 
name of Decoration Day. 

From its earliest days, led by the brave 
mothers and widows of the Civil War, these 
commemorations did not discriminate against 
any fallen soldier or sailor, despite their alle- 
giance during the War Between the States. 
Southerners decorated the graves of northern- 
ers, and northerners decorated the graves of 
fallen confederates. Thus, Memorial Day 
played a major part in healing the scars of our 
Civil War, when brother fought against brother 
and father took arms against son. 

During the decade following the guns falling 
silent, as each community spontaneously cele- 
brated decoration day in their own way at their 
own time, the veterans organizations which 
were formed in the wake of the war, attempted 
to bring the Nation together in the celebration 
of this solemn day. 

The idea came to celebrate decoration day 
on the same day nationwide. The day of May 
30 was eventually selected, not because of 
any historic significance, but because by that 
day the flowers were in bloom in all of the 
United States, north and south, east and west, 
So Decoration day became a national day of 
giving thanks for those who fell on the battle- 
field, at first during the Civil War, but eventu- 
Wy. in all subsequent wars. 

oday, Memorial Day seems like some to 
be more of a “sale day”. Some stores and 
business concerns utilize the opportunity to 
peddle their wares, But we should never for- 
get, nor allow the American people to forget, 
the real purpose of Memorial Day. We must 
remind the people that the freedoms and lib- 
erties we enjoy today were not cheaply pur- 
chased, but came about because Americans 
were willing to fight, and to die, for the ideas 
of our Nation. 

We must always remember that: the 25,000 
casualties in our Revolutionary War, the 2,300 
deaths each in the War of 1812 and Spanish 
American War, the nearly 500,000 dead on 
both sides of our Civil War, the 120,000 dead 
in World War | and the over 400,000 in World 
War II, the 50,000 in Korea, and 60,000 in 
Vietnam, were just nameless, faceless statis- 
tics. 

Each and every one of them was a person 
and was an American. Each and every one of 
them left their homes to fight for what America 
stands for. Each and every one of them left 
family, friends, loved ones, sweethearts or 
children who mourned their loss. And who suf- 
fered because they never returned. 

We must also remember on Memorial Day 
that, for every American who gave his or her 
life on the battlefield, other Americans today 
suffer in V.A. hospitals or other medical facili- 
ties from World War II, from Korea, and from 
Vietnam. In many ways, these heroes equally 
gave of their lives. 

On Memorial Day 1992 we must remember 
those 2,300 Americans whose fates are still 
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unknown in Southeast Asia, nearly two dec- 
ades after the termination of our participation 
in the Vietnam War. We must continue to re- 
member these POWò' Ss and MIA's on Memorial 
Day and on every day until we receive a full 
accounting. 

We must also remember, as my colleague, 
Congressman “SONNY” MONTGOMERY of Mis- 
sissippi has stated: “To preserve the peace, 
we must be constantly prepared. The United 
States will deserve to be the land of the free 
only so long as it remains the home of the 
brave.” And while we recall The words of 
President Ronald Reagan, who stated: “The 
willingness of some to give their lives so that 
others might live never fails to evoke in us a 
sense of wonder and mystery.” Likewise, we 
can never forget the admonition of Abraham 
Lincoln in his second inaugural address, “to 
care for him who shall have borne the battle 
and for his widow and his orphan, to do all 
which may achieve and cherish a just and 
lasting peace among ourselves and with all 
nations.” 

Thank you and God Bless. 


COMMENTS ON THE OLDER 
AMERICANS ACT 


HON. JILL I. LONG 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1992 


Ms. LONG. Mr. Speaker, late on April 9, 
when the House was trying to complete its 
legislative business in order to recess for a 2- 
week district work period, the House consid- 
ered the Senate amendments to the Older 
Americans Act. While | supported this legisla- 
tion, | did so reluctantly. 

The Older Americans Act authorizes many 
important programs for the elderly, such as 
nutrition, health care, research and training 
programs, and legal services assistance. How- 
ever, an agreement was worked out by House 
and Senate conferees that would nearly dou- 
ble the amount that Social Security bene- 
ficiaries can earn without having their benefits 
affected. The agreement establishes the ex- 
empt amount at $12,000 for 1993, and raises 
it by $2,000 annually to $20,000 in 1997. 

Recognizing the need to protect the Social 
Security trust fund, Congress passed rules in 
the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 
1990 which make it difficult to bring up meas- 
ures for a vote which would weaken the finan- 
cial condition of the Social Security Program. 
But, instead of abiding by these rules, which 
applied to the proposal of increasing the So- 
cial Security earnings test, we waived the 
tules. 

| agree with the concern that the present 
system may serve to discourage work in some 
instances. We should be doing more to better 
use the talents and skills of our senior citi- 
zens. However, the Social Security system 
was enacted as a safety net for those workers 
who face the loss of earnings upon retirement. 
The Social Security system was not devised 
as a comprehensive pension plan, but rather 
as a program to help keep senior citizens from 
impoverishment. The earnings test was estab- 
lished to determine whether a person was, in 
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fact, retired and therefore eligible for Social 
Security benefits. Opponents of the earnings 
test argue that it encourages older workers to 
retire and penalizes those who would like to 
continue working. If this is the case, in propos- 
ing an increase to the earnings test, we need 
to examine who would actually be affected, 
contrary to popular belief, repeal of the earn- 
ings test would not provide new benefits to the 
poor. In fact, the Congressional Budget Office 
[CBO] estimated that 75 percent of the people 
who would benefit from repeal of the earnings 
test have family incomes greater than $25,000 
annually. The primary consequence of modify- 
ing the earnings test would be to increase 
benefits to senior citizens in higher income 
brackets, without additional work effort on their 
parts. 

In addition, at a time when we face such se- 
vere budget constraints, we must weigh the 
costs of increasing the earnings test with other 
priorities which face our Nation. Rather than 
spending billions of dollars on a change that 
primarily would benefit the more affluent, Gov- 
ernment resources should focus on the needs 
of low- and moderate-income families. 

One of the most difficult budgeting decisions 
we face is how to limit spending under entitle- 
ment programs. Yet, after an hour of debate 
we passed legislation which is estimated to 
cost over $7.3 billion over 5 years, and did not 
even address where these funds will come 
from. Most likely this increase in the earnings 
test will deplete funds from the Social Security 
trust fund and again bring into question the fi- 
nancial integrity of the program. These funds 
should not be spent to improve benefits for a 
few, and most financially secure, while posing 
a potential risk to the majority. 

The compromise contained in this legislation 
is obviously a better alternative than the Sen- 
ate language, which would have completely 
eliminated the earnings test. And, the bill that 
passed the House did contain provisions reau- 
thorizing in-home and legal services, home 
delivered meals, community service employ- 
ment programs, and easing benefit limits and 
eligibility restrictions applicable to widows and 
widowers. However, considerable time and ef- 
fort have been spent in Congress attempting 
to improve the financial integrity of the Social 
Security Program. If more time had been allot- 
ted to debate this provision, | believe we could 
have better addressed the needs of the elderly 
and not increased spending in a manner 
which will not even obtain its goal of helping 
the elderly in most financial need. 


ADDRESSING THE HEALTH NEEDS 
OF AMERICAN FAMILIES 


HON. PETER HOAGLAND 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1992 


Mr. HOAGLAND. Mr. Speaker, there is 
hardly a more fundamental concern of every 
American than one's health and the health of 
one’s loved ones. 

Yet today, America’s health care system is 
fraught with problems. There is no one solu- 
tion and the solutions are complex. As many 
policymakers wrestle with changes, | am offer- 
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ing six bills designed to address some of the 
concerns of my constituents about our health 
care system that | hope will be part of Con- 
gress’ health care reform debate. 

Many Americans today live with a nagging 
fear that a serious illness will be devastating 
to their families. Costs of health care and 
health insurance are skyrocketing. American 
families spend an average of $1,700 per year 
on out-of-pocket health care costs. Many fami- 
lies find that their health insurance policies 
cover less than they anticipated. Small busi- 
ness employers have a hard time finding in- 
surance they can afford. 

Americans need to have high quality, reli- 
able health care at an affordable price—in 
short, peace of mind and a healthier life. Ac- 
cess to health care is so basic and so impor- 
tant that our country needs to provide every 
American the opportunity to buy health insur- 
ance and health care that brings peace of 
mind. 

PROBLEM 1: COST 

National spending for health is increasing 
more rapidly than national income. in the 
1980's, medical care prices increased much 
more rapidly than other prices. The cost of 
health care rose at double digit rates, twice 
the rate of general inflation in the 1980's. Ex- 
pensive, complex, medical technology has 
been one of several factors contributing to ris- 
ing health care costs. 

e have made many impressive advances 
in diagnosing and treating illness; we are in 
the era of high-tech medicine. X-ray machines 
have been replaced with MRI'’s—magnetic res- 
onance screening—costing from $1 to $2 mil- 
lion. We have $2 million lithotriptors that pul- 
verize kidney stones without expensive and 
painful surgery. Clearly, these are important 
advances, They catch problems earlier and re- 
duce sickness and death. 

But these are expensive items. Some say 
that many hospitals and other providers are in 
a “medical arms race” to see who can lure 
“customers” by having the most modern 
equipment. The problem this causes is that in 
one area several hospitals may purchase the 
equipment, duplicating services already pro- 
vided in the area and adding costs to those 
paying for health care; consumers and insur- 
ance companies. 

The time has come to encourage hospitals 
and other health care providers to share some 
of these expensive, high-tech devices, particu- 
larly when sharing would not. inconvenience 
the patient. But hospitals perceive that they 
might violate our antitrust laws, designed to 
prevent monopolies and discourage other anti 
competitive behavior if they enter into joint 
sharing arrangements. They are justifiably 

, they will be accused of violating 
our antitrust laws’ prohibitions against price- 
fixing, anti-competitive collusion, or restraint of 
trade through monopolies. 

My bill would authorize the Department of 
Health and Human Services to support 20 
demonstration projects across the country to 
facilitate collaboration among 2 or more hos- 
pitals or other providers like HMO's or clinics 
to share capital-intensive medical technology 
and demonstrate the extent to which such 
agreements reduce costs without impairing 
care. And the bill would grant immunity from 
antitrust laws for these demonstrations until 
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the projects’ completion. It would also author- 
ize the Attorney General to create a certificate 
of review process for facilities wishing to enter 
into a sharing arrangement and grant limited 
protection from antitrust violations. 

We must continue to develop new diag- 
nostic and treatment rnethods. But not every 
hospital in every town has to have every new 
high-technology machine. Clearly, sharing of 
these expensive technologies would bring 
down some costs to consumers without dimin- 
ishing the quality of health care. This bill is de- 
signed to encourage sharing of resources 
without running into our antitrust laws. 

Another factor contributing to the cost of 
health care is the paperwork of administering 
insurance plans. And paperwork is a head- 
ache for the consumer who must complete 
claims forms, for doctors and other providers, 
for insurance companies, and for the Govern- 
ment. Estimates of expenses for administering 
insurance plans range from 5.5 percent of pre- 
mium to 40 percent. Documents are often a 
confusing array of forms written in insurance 
and difficult to comprehend. Many people, 
even the best educated, complain about the 
difficult and burdensome forms and the arcane 
terminology we must wade through. 

am introducing a bill calling on the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners, 
those who regulate insurance, to develop sim- 
plified, model health insurance forms using 
commonly understood terminology, particularly 
claims forms that providers or consumers 
must complete for health insurance compa- 
nies, Medicare, and Medicaid. 

PROBLEM 2: INADEQUATE LONG-TERM CARE 

Long-term care for the disabled and the el- 
derly is truly one of the greatest unmet needs 
in our health system. Today, approximately 
1.3 million elderly persons are residents of 
nursing homes, but for each elderly person re- 
siding in a nursing home, there are at least 
two living in the community requiring a wide 
range of care. Paying for long-term care serv- 
ices can be a catastrophe that impoverishes 
many elderly persons and their families. 

am introducing a bill to provide for a mod- 
est improvement in the Medicare home health 
benefit. The bill would provide Medicare cov- 
erage of home health services 7 days a week 
for up to 40 days. Currently, Medicare bene- 
ficiaries can receive coverage of home health 
services on an intermittent basis. Intermittent 
care is usually defined as 5 days per week for 
1 to 2 weeks. This bill is designed to provide 
some modest assistance to patients who do 
not need the intensity of services of a hospital, 
but yet require some skilled services at home 
to allow them to fully recover from an iliness. 

Most people, especially the elderly, prefer to 
remain in their own homes when they are ill. 
It used to be that family members cared for 
other family members, but times have 
changed. Many of today’s families have two 
parents in the work force. Women have tradi- 
tionally cared for loved ones, but now a major- 
ity of women are in the work force. Families 
have gotten smaller, thus there are fewer fam- 
ily caretakers. And families, who used to live 
near each other, are more dispersed. Home 
health nurses today provide the care that fami- 
lies used to provide in many situations. 

This bill could create savings for the Medi- 
care Program in the long run. A day in a hos- 
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pital now costs several hundred dollars just for 
the bed. A home visit from a registered nurse 
averages about $75, according to the Visiting 
Nurses Association. Thus, this bill addresses a 
teal unmet need in the system and may cut 
long-term costs. 

PROBLEM 3: LACK OF EMPHASIS ON PREVENTIVE CARE 

Another bill | am introducing would help en- 
sure that America’s children get a healthy start 
in life by making some modest improvements 
in the immunization of children. 

While we have been largely successful in 
vaccinating school-aged children—95 percent 
or more of children over age 5 are fully immu- 
nized—our preschoolers are not as fortunate. 
The sad fact is that about one-third of 2-year- 
olds in the United States are not immunized 
against deadly diseases. Omaha rates parallel 
the national figures. Studies by the Douglas 
County Health Department, in my district, 
show that only 61 percent of our kindergarten- 
age children were properly vaccinated at age 
2 


This trend is frightening. There are many 
reasons children do not get proper immuniza- 
tion, from parental laxity to high costs. Declin- 
ing immunization, in part, reflects a larger lack 
of access to basic health services for too 
many children. 

We need to reverse these trends. Immuni- 
zations are one of the most cost-effective 
means of preventing disease and saving 
health care dollars. Studies show that every 
$1 spent on immunization saves $12 in later 
medical costs for treatment of vaccine-pre- 
ventable diseases. 

am introducing two bills to address child- 
hood immunization. The first would require 
that hospitals provide professionally prepared 
information about vaccinations to parents of all 
newborns. Parents need to be educated on 
the importance of immunizations, the type of 
immunizations recommended by doctors, and 
the recommended schedule. 

My second immunization bill addresses the 
fact that many children do not get their shots 
because parents cannot make the many visits 
to the doctor or health center required, Under 
the immunization schedule recommended by 
pediatricians in this country, a child should 
have received eleven shots and taken four 
doses of oral vaccine in five different visits by 
the time he or she enters kindergarten. 

There is interest in the medical community 
in developing a “supervaccine,” which would 
be a vaccine administered only once in in- 
fancy and would produce life-long immunity 
against a wide range of key infectious dis- 
eases. According to medical researchers, an 
ideal vaccine may be a single-dose, multiple- 
antigen compound that could be easily admin- 
istered by untrained personnel, preferably 
soon after birth. My bill would increase funds 
for the National Institutes of Health to acceler- 
ate research on the “supervaccine” in an ef- 
fort to make immunization programs more 
available to children and eliminate the “has- 
sle” factor for parents. The “supervaccine” 
could reduce costs by making vaccines easier 
to store and handle and, in tum, increasing 
coverage by reducing costs to parents and 
governments. 

INSURANCE FOR EVERYONE 

Most non-elderly Americans get their health 

insurance through their own or a family mem- 
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ber's job. But several studies are showing se- 
rious erosion in health insurance coverage. 
Once considered to be a standard fringe ben- 
efit, health insurance is more and more an 
item too expensive for employers to offer. And 
there are 3.5 million Americans without health 
insurance. 

Over time, the basic principle of insurance, 
to spread the risk broadly, has eroded for 
many reasons. Small employers find it particu- 
larly hard to offer health insurance because 
there is a smaller pool of workers across 
which to spread the risk of the sicker employ- 
ees. In 1991, only 36 percent of small employ- 
ers offered health insurance compared with 97 
percent in large companies; 61 percent of 
companies with under 25 employees offer no 
health insurance. Administrative costs of insur- 
ance are higher for small businesses than for 
large companies and insurers are forced to 
charge small groups higher premiums to pro- 
tect against expensive illnesses which raise 
the group’s expenses. These problems add 
costs to consumers. 

Some people with insurance through small 
companies cannot get insurance or are 
dropped from plans because their illnesses or 
claims are so expensive they are considered 
to be “uninsurable.” One study showed that 
one American in four lost health insurance for 
some period in the 2 years. Because of these 
problems, many people have “job lock”; they 
are afraid to change jobs because they will 
lose the insurance that covers the entire fam- 
ily. A 1991 New York Times survey found that 
30 percent of employed people who want to 
leave stay in their job for fear of losing health 
coverage. 

Most Americans are willing to pay their fair 
share for insurance for the security of knowing 
it is there when it is needed. And most Ameri- 
cans want to spread the risk of illness and dis- 
ability broadly and believe that that is the way 
insurance is and ought to be. No one wants to 
live in fear of illness striking, with no way to 
pay for health care. But given the escalating 
costs of health care and the increased cost 
pressures on employers and insurers, many 
people do feel vulnerable. 

| am introducing a bill designed to broaden 
the pool of the insured in order to spread the 
risk more broadly and make insurance more 
available and affordable. My bill requires the 
National Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners to develop models for what is called 
reinsurance, which means to “insure again.” 
Under reinsurance, the insurance company 
would purchase insurance from the reinsurer 
to cover all or part of the loss against which 
it protects its policyholders. Reinsurance en- 
ables an insurer to accept more risk and to 
spread risks beyond the one employer's group 
of employees. Reinsurance, thus, can provide 
insurer a way of providing more insurance to 
more people, especially people who work for 
small- to medium-sized firms. It could help in- 
surance companies insure people across a 
broader segment of the population and thus 
spread out the risk and it could provide more 
stable insurance for individuals. 

This “package” six bills is my effort to ad- 
dress some of the serious problems plaguing 
our health care system. They by no means 
would solve all the problems, but they are a 
start. | hope my colleagues here in the House 
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of Representatives will join me in a crusade to 
make America’s health system number one in 
the world, as we are number one in so many 
other areas. 


HONORING FATHER BYRON 
HON. MATTHEW F. McHUGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1992 


Mr. MCHUGH. Mr. Speaker, for a decade 
now, Father William Byron has served as 
president of the Catholic University of America 
and has provided outstanding and dedicated 
leadership for this premier institution of higher 
learning. 

University presidents are perhaps too often 
judged by their fundraising abilities, but it is 
certainly true that in this respect Father Byron 
has been brilliantly successful. During the 
Byron years, Catholic University’s endowment 
has almost quadrupled. 

During this tenure, CUA increased faculty 
salaries and student aid, built an impressive 
modern athletic complex, established a board 
of regents, built a new complex of student res- 
idence halls, and expanded the library's ca- 
pacity to exhibit rare books and special collec- 
tions. In one of Father Byron's last acts as 
university president, he presided over the 
groundbreaking of the new $30 million Colum- 
bus School of Law. 

So it certainly has been a very successful 
decade for CUA under Father Byron's leader- 
ship. It's a special tribute to his talent and vi- 
sion that during that time, he also made time 
to write several acclaimed books. He has 
been highly involved in the life of the Wash- 
ington, DC, community, and for his leadership 
was named “Washingtonian of the Year” in 
1988, by Washingtonian magazine. 

| have known Father Byron as a fervent ad- 
versary of hunger, both in this country and 
abroad. He has helped to educate the people 
of our country, as well as many of us in Con- 
gress, on our responsibility to respond to 
human suffering wherever it exists. He has 
provided inspiration and leadership, and his 
work is reflected in many of the congressional 
initiatives to address human hunger and 
underdevelopment. 

As we thank Father Byron for having been 
a dynamic and inspirational leader in our com- 
munity and our country for the past decade, 
we wish him well in all his future work. | am 
confident he will continue to be busy and fruit- 
ful, and we will all continue to be the bene- 
ficiaries of his vision and his leadership. 


SUPPORT FOR A BALANCED 
BUDGET AMENDMENT 


HON. DICK SWETT 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1992 
Mr. SWETT. Mr. Speaker, decisions we 
make in Congress often are not easy to make. 


Soon we will be asked to make one of those 
tough choices. We will be voting on whether to 
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add a balanced amendment to our 
Constitution. Last week, | had the privilege of 
presenting testimony to our colleagues on the 
Budget Committee in support of this important 
budget reform. | would like to share some of 
my thoughts with all of my colleagues since all 
of us will soon be asked to make a choice on 
this issue. 

Mr. Speaker, our Federal budget system 
has broken down. Despite the efforts of suc- 
cessive administrations and dedicated Mem- 
bers of Congress, our deficit grows larger 
each year, and our cumulative national debt 
spirals upward beyond our capacity even to 

numbers so large. The numbers 
are so high they have become almost mean- 
ingless. 

Because the sky has not fallen since we 
started running these huge deficits, we are 
lulled into believing that this irresponsibility 
has no consequences. President Reagan— 
who proclaimed support for balanced budg- 
ets—never once submitted one to the Con- 
gress. George Bush has likewise given us 
rhetoric about fiscal responsibility, but he, too, 
has not delivered a balanced budget. The sky 
has not fallen but we are day by day shorten- 
ing the horizons for our children and our chil- 
dren’s children. Their shoulders will bear the 
burden of our fiscal failures—their dreams will 
be constrained by our excesses. It is this gap 
between action or inaction and consequences 
which—as a father of six young children—un- 
derpins my support for the balanced budget 
amendment. 


No supporter of the balanced budget 
amendment advocates it as perfect public pol- 
icy. We all know it would be better if we could 
end our fiscal paralysis without resort to such 
a stern and draconian mechanism. But our 
democratic system of government has not 
been able to do this so far and, with a worsen- 
ing deficit, we do not have the luxury of wait- 
ing longer. 

Those of us who support this amendment 
have pushed for it to be considered by this 
House because we believe it is our last, best 
hope for bringing our deficits under control. 
We no longer have the luxury of testing some 
other less draconian measure; we cannot af- 
ford to risk 10 or 5 or even 2 years more try- 
ing out alternatives that may not work. 

We must act now, and act boldly, with the 
most powerful weapon we can bring to bear 
against the deficit dragon that is consuming 
our children’s future before they can set out. 

| am proud to go on record in support of the 
balanced budget amendment. | know—in the 
short term—it will make our choices as Mem- 
bers of Congress much more difficult. But it 
will make our children’s dream more attain- 
able, and that is a tradeoff | am happy to 
make. 


TRIBUTE TO JERRY AND GINNY 
BARON 


/HON. RONALD K. MACHTLEY 
OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1992 


Mr. MACHTLEY. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to recognize two members of the Jewish com- 
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munity who have given themselves to the edu- 
cation of the children of Rhode Island. Jerry 
and Ginny Baron have been named as the 
1992 Amudim awardees for their service to 
the Providence Hebrew Day School. 

Jerry and Ginny have contributed to the 
success of the school. Jerry has served as the 
president for the Providence Hebrew Day 
School and is currently a member of the exec- 
utive committee of the school. He has also 
served on the board of directors of Congrega- 
tion Beth Sholom and a member of the federa- 
tion demographic study committee. 

Ginny has served the Providence Hebrew 
Day School in many different capacities. She 
has served as the president of the Parent's 
Teachers and Friends Association. During her 
tenure she created the school store which 
proved to be a very successful venture. During 
the next 7 years, she served on every pos- 
sible committee, including a term as vice 
president of personnel to the executive com- 
mittee. 

would like to thank Ginny and Jerry for 
their work with the youth of Rhode Island and 
wish them all the best in their future endeav- 
ors. 


TAKING COMPETITIVENESS TOO 
SERIOUSLY 


HON. MICHAEL G, OXLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1992 


Mr. OXLEY. Mr. Speaker, | commend the 
following column by Robert J. Samuelson, 
taken from yesterday’s Washington Post, to 
the attention of my colleagues: 

TAKING COMPETITIVENESS Too SERIOUSLY 

(By Robert J. Samuelson) 

If nothing else, the Los Angeles riot ought 
to concentrate our minds on what matters— 
and what doesn't. What doesn’t matter is 
“competitiveness,” as it's normally under- 
stood. We're told that we're in a race (or 
worse, a war“) with the Japanese and the 
Europeans to control new technologies and 
industries. If we lose, our living standards 
will drop and we're finished as a superpower. 

What we're being asked to believe is that if 
another country (say, Japan) pioneers a new 
technology, we won't benefit. This defies 
logic and history. After World War II, the 
United States led in most technologies. That 
hardly prevented Europe and Japan from 
rapidly raising their living standards. Just 
the opposite: The availability of proven U.S. 
technologies accelerated their economic 
growth. 

Taking competitiveness too seriously as a 
guide for public policy risks distracting us 
from genuine national problems—poverty, 
runaway health spending, racial tension— 
and spawning waste. The beguiling promise 
of the competitiveness lobby (a hodgepodge 
of business leaders, academics and com- 
mentators) is that government can somehow 
solve these problems by stimulating eco- 
nomic growth through support of “strategic” 
industries or technologies. Economist Lester 
Thurow of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology writes approvingly of Germany’s 
industrial subsidies in his new book (Head 
to Head”): 

“If the United States were to spend what 
Germany spends (2.5 percent of GNP), it 
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would be spending more than $140 billion to 
help its industries in 1991. Whoa. In fact, 
most German subsidies have gone to declin- 
ing industries that are uncompetitive in 
world markets (steel, shipbuilding, coal min- 
ing). The Germans are trying to cut these 
subsidies to finance the rebuilding of eastern 
Germany. 

The competitiveness obsession is mostly 
nostalgia. We Americans like to think of 
ourselves as economically self-sufficient and 
superior. But the understandable urge to re- 
capture past glories is a mirage. The stand- 
ard model of superiority in specific tech- 
nologies is (as Robert Reich of Harvard has 
argued) too simple. All advanced societies 
will increasingly share capability in new 
technologies—some more, some less—pre- 
cisely because multinational companies need 
to produce and sell around the world. 

The fact that some new technologies and 
products are initially developed abroad may 
wound our pride, but it doesn't cripple our 
economy. The rhetoric of competitiveness is 
misleading, because economic growth—un- 
like war or a race—can benefit everyone. 
Even if our growth lags behind Japan's, we 
can still be much better off than today. (But 
don't bet on inexorable Japanese superiority. 
Japan's economy is now in a slump, and its 
annual growth rates have steadily slowed. 
The average was nearly 11 percent in the 
1960s; projections for the 1990s are for 4 per- 
cent or less.) 

The pervasive mistake of the competitive- 
ness crowd is to equate the fate of individual 
companies (or industries) with our national 
economic well-being. True, General Motors 
has lost ground to Toyota. But it doesn't 
automatically follow that the United 
States—the country—is worse off. Our car 
companies now make better cars more effi- 
ciently than ever. American consumers can 
buy improved vehicles from either U.S. or 
Japanese firms. 

Our economic well-being ultimately de- 
pends on productivity growth: the increase 
in worker output. Contrary to the competi- 
tiveness dogma, the manufacturing sector is 
not our weak spot. Between 1980 and 1991, 
manufacturing productivity grew nearly 3 
percent annually, while productivity in the 
service sector (three times as large as manu- 
facturing) grew less than one percent. If the 
rest of the economy did as well as manufac- 
turing, our incomes would be rising more 
than twice as fast as they are. 

As for dropping living standards, the com- 
petitiveness crowd never explains how this is 
to come about. The only plausible theory is 
that repaying our overseas debts—which 
would require us to run a trade surplus to 
generate export earnings—would impoverish 
us. But this is nonsense as long as our pro- 
ductivity rises. 

Consider a simple example. An economy 
has $1,000 of annual output and its productiv- 
ity rises 2 percent a year. That's about $20 of 
higher output each year. Now suppose it has 
to run an annual trade surplus of $40 to serv- 
ice its overseas debts. That’s about two 
years of productivity growth. After that 
time the country's living standards (the 
local production available for people to buy) 
will begin rising again. 

Everyone wants U.S. companies to excel in 
global markets. Many do—and will. 
Microsoft is the titan of the world’s software 
industry; Intel dominates computer micro- 
processors. Our trade fortunes have fluc- 
tuated with the dollar’s exchange rate. In 
1991, the United States was the biggest glob- 
al exporter, with 12 percent of world exports 
compared with Germany's 11.1 percent and 
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Japan’s 8.9 percent. But we ought to remem- 
ber that our trade balance is only a modest 
influence on the economy. Although the 
trade deficit has dropped $53 billion since 
1988, unemployment has risen. 

Growing foreign competition has hurt 
some U.S. industries and workers. It requires 
us to oppose other countries’ discriminatory 
trade practices or subsidies. The loss of our 
huge technological superiority also poses 
some tricky policy issues; how, for example, 
to ensure competence in defense tech- 
nologies? But it’s a delusion to think that 
these issues constitute the basic challenges 
facing America. 

As a society, our competitiveness with 
other nations and our standing in the world 
will depend on much more than a dry com- 
parison of economic statistics. What matters 
more is our social cohesion, a sense of civil- 
ity and confidence. Crime, poor schools and 
AIDS threaten our future more than losing 
the status (as we have) of having the world’s 
largest bank or steel company. It matters 
more that we control health costs than re- 
gain global dominance in machine tools. Our 
social and political problems are slowly com- 
promising our economic potential and tear- 
ing our social fabric. The race we need two 
win is not against others but against our- 
selves. 


JOHNNY CARSON: AMERICAN ICON 
HON. ANDY IRELAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1992 


Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, | rise today in 
appreciation of an American icon—Johnny 
Carson. 

As you know, 30 years ago tomorrow, Mr. 
Carson began keeping a whole nation up past 
its bedtime, and made all of us who stayed up 
laugh between our toes as we watched him 
spin his wondrous magic. 

| think we all aspire to be the unparalleled 
best at what we do. There is no better goal in 
life. Johnny, through hard work and dedication 
to his craft, carried that aspiration to reality. 
We admire that, and thank him for letting us 
tag along and for entertaining us on the way. 
It couldn't have been easy to keep us in 
smiles for so many years. 

Certainly, Mr. Carson was and is the king of 
talk show hosts—late night, early morning, 
midafternoon, or any time you choose. Johnny 
led us to grin, titter, snort, and guffaw with him 
as we laughed at ourselves and all the foibles 
that come with being human. 

Never vulgar or mean, he prodded and 
pulled us with respect, intelligence, wit, and 
charm—and, oh yes, that flawless timing. He 
gently struck our better, smarter side and 
made us think, while leaving our baser in- 
stincts to lesser craftsmen, 

And perhaps in that thought we find another 
legacy of Carson the Magnificent. The great 
comics that shaped contemporary American 
humor—the Bennys, Hopes, and Burns of this 
world—found a kindred soul and equal talent 
in him, and Johnny kept that grand, peerless 
tradition alive through his artistry. We owe him 
much for that, too. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if Ed McMahon and Doc 
Severinsen were here—we will miss them 
sorely, too—they would throw their heads 
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back in laughter, reminding us that he's not 
dead, after all. And that’s true. There may be 
more of that Carson magic to come. But | 
hesitate to ask him to conjure it up again: He 
has given so much of himself to us already. 
So perhaps the best way for us to say 
“thank you“ would be to crawl under the cov- 
ers, oh ‘round, say, 11:30 tomorrow night, hit 
that remote control, and laugh between our 
toes one last time. Thaaaannnnks, Johnny! 


NEBRASKANS TAKE PRIDE IN 
JOHNNY CARSON 


HON. DOUG BEREUTER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1992 


Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Speaker, when 12 mil- 
lion people say goodbye to Johnny Carson on 
Friday night, they are saying goodbye to a na- 
tional institution, but they are also saying 
goodbye to one of Nebraska's most famous 
sons. Johnny Carson grew up on the plains of 
Nebraska. He is a graduate of the University 
of Nebraska in Lincoln. His hometown, Nor- 
folk, NE, boasts a Johnny Carson Boulevard. 
And, his years in Burbank have had little im- 
pact on his straightforward and unaffected Ne- 
braska manner. 

Nebraskans have always taken great pride 
in Johnny Carson, and he has continually ex- 
pressed his support for the State and its resi- 
dents. Several years ago, his generosity made 
possible the Carson Regional Radiation Cen- 
ter at a hospital in Norfolk, NE. In numerous 
other ways he has made it clear that, although 
he left the great State of Nebraska, he has not 
forgotten his roots. 

For the past 30 years, Johnny Carson has 
had his finger on the pulse of the Nation. 
Through seven administrations his political 
humor has been right on target, but he has 
never revealed his personal politics. He has 
zealously guarded his privacy and kept his 
significant benevolence out of public view. 

Since 1962, no matter where you are and 
what else in your life has changed, one thing 
has remained the same. On week nights, after 
the late news, there’s Johnny Carson. We 
have escaped from our lives into a world of 
Carnac the Magnificent, Aunt Blabby, and 
Floyd R. Turbo. With Johnny we attended the 
wedding of Tiny Tim and Miss Vicki. With 
Johnny we wondered at animals brought from 
the San Diego Zoo by Dr. Joan Embery. 

Now all of that will change. Next week the 
world will be a little different. Next week all of 
us will miss that famous Nebraskan. 


TRIBUTE TO MR. SAMUEL A. 
McCULLOUGH 


HON. GUS YATRON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1992 


Mr. YATRON. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to Mr. Samuel A. McCullough of 
Reading, PA. The Eastern Pennsylvania-Dela- 
ware Region Anti-Defamation League will 
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present him with the Torch Light of Liberty 
Award on June 18, 1992 for his outstanding 
community activities and civic leadership. 

The Anti-Defamation League's Torch Liberty 
Award is presented annually to an individual 
who. “has personified in word and deed the 
noblest traditions of the United States of 
America and the Anti-Defamation League.” 
This award recognizes the recipient's dedica- 
tion to community responsibility and individual 
freedom. The Torch of Liberty Award honors 
an outstanding citizen who exhibits a commit- 
ment to democratic values and to making the 
world a better place for everyone. This year's 
winner, Sam McCullough, embodies all of 
these principles and is very deserving of this 
award. 

Mr. McCullough is the chairman and chief 
executive officer of the Meridian Bankcorp, 
Inc. of Reading, PA. He has spent his entire 
professional career, 35 years, working in the 
banking industry. He has overseen the growth 
of Meridian Bankcorp to being the 41st largest 
bank in the Nation and the fourth biggest in 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Under 
his leadership, Meridian Bank has become a 
leader in community development and helping 
inner city areas. Meridian Bank formed the 
Meridian Community Partnership Program to 
promote community development, expand ac- 
cess to banking services, and help increase 
employment opportunities in underdeveloped 
communities. Mr. McCullough is also very in- 
volved in banking professional associations. 
He is the newly selected chairman of the As- 
sociation of Banking Holding Companies, a 
member of the Government Relations Commit- 
tee of the Association of Reserve City Bankers 
and a member of the board of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Philadelphia. 

Mr. McCullough is also very active in com- 
munity activities. He is the charman of Penn- 
sylvanians for Effective Government, vice 
chairman of the Greater Philadelphia First 
Corp., president of the Boy Scouts of America- 
Northeast region, a member of the Boy Scouts 
national executive board, a member of the 
board of visitors for the University of Pitts- 
burgh Business School and a participant in 
countless other professional and community 
activities. 

Mr. McCullough is a exceedingly worlthy re- 
cipient of the Torch of Liberty Award. He has 
shown an admirable sense of community serv- 
ice and activism. | would like to commend Mr. 
McCullough for all of his fine efforts for the 
residents of the Reading area and for the 
State of Pennsylvania. He is truly an outstand- 
ing American and represents the values that 
have made this the greatest Nation on Earth. 
| ask all of my colleagues to join me in honor- 
ing Mr. McCullough and thanking him for his 
efforts. 


THE RODNEY KING VERDICT 
HON. WILLIAM J. HUGHES 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1992 
Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, it's been nearly 
a month since the jury in California acquitted 
four Los Angeles policemen on charges of 
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beating motorist Rodney King. This last few 
weeks has provided an opportunity for all of 
us to reflect, not only on the jury verdict, but 
also on the rioting in Los Angeles which fol- 
lowed in its aftermath. 


| have seen the videotape of the beating 
many times. Even though the videotape does 
not show the events which took place imme- 
diately preceding the beating, | am persuaded 
by the videotape and other evidence which 
was presented at the trial that the police used 
excessive force, and that the jury verdict was 
a miscarriage of justice. 


Unfortunately, it has reinforced the fears 
among many Americans that there is a dual 
standard of justice in our country. 

am pleased that the U.S. attorney’s office 
is pursuing the one outstanding charge 
against one police officer on which the jury 
deadiocked. | am equally encouraged that the 
Department of Justice has begun a grand jury 
investigation to determine if Rodney King’s 
civil rights were violated. 


These investigations are an important first 
step toward restoring people’s confidence in 
our system of justice. 

At the same time, | am encouraged that the 
courts are seeking to vigorously prosecute 
those who were involved in the rioting and 
looting which tore Los Angeles apart in the 
days following the verdict. 


There was absolutely no justification for the 
violence and looting in Los Angeles. Two 
wrongs do not make a right. Indeed, most vic- 
tims of the rioting were the very same people 
who have suffered the most from the crime 
and poverty which plague their city. This type 
of lawlessness cannot be condoned. 

Just as importantly, our reaction to the 
events in Los Angeles must not be limited to 
just the courts. We must also make a commit- 
ment as a nation to address the many under- 
lying problems which were exposed during the 
rioting and contributed to the outburst in Los 
Angeles. 


We need to openly and honestly confront 
the racial divisiveness which exists in our soci- 
ety. We need to make greater investments in 
housing, job training, and community redevel- 
opment, especially in our inner cities, which 
have become spawning grounds for poverty, 
idleness, substance abuse, disease, gangs, 
hostility, and violence. 


And we need to significantly increase our in- 
vestments in human resources. | mean not 
only in those people who have found a place 
in mainstream society, but also in those who 
have not. 


It’s not enough to send disaster assistance 
to Los Angeles to rebuild businesses and 
homes which were burned during the riots. 
The problems are much deeper and fun- 
damental than that. We need to work together 
in the public and private sectors to address 
the discrimination, poverty, crime, joblessness, 
and hopelessness which denies so many the 
chance to share in the American dream. 

Only then can we right the true wrongs of 


Los Angeles, and restore the greatness for 
which our Nation has always been known. 
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REV. FRANKLYN RICHARDSON: 
BINDING HIS COMMUNITY TO- 
GETHER 


HON. NITA M. LOWEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1992 


Mrs. LOWEY of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
Rev. Franklyn Richardson, pastor of Grace 
Baptist Church in Mount Vernon, NY, is in- 
deed a special individual. He has led that con- 
gregation for 17 years. In doing so, he has 
served as an important unifying force, not only 
among his congregants, but also throughout 
Westchester County. He also serves as presi- 
dent of the United Black Clergy of West- 
chester, a fitting and appropriate position for a 
preacher as widely respected as is Reverend 
Richardson. 


Throughout his years of leadership, the 
Grace Baptist Church, the first African-Amer- 
ican church in Mount Vernon, has grown dra- 
matically. Its membership has tripled to more 
than 2,000 parishioners, and it is today the 
largest African-American church in West- 
chester County. The inspiration which he has 
provided to his congregation has enhanced 
their sense of mission and their service to the 
Mount Vernon community at large. 


In addition to the important responsibilities 
to his own parishioners, Reverend Richardson 
has shown a remarkable ability to take on 
other challenges within our community. In- 
deed, his service has enhanced virtually every 
aspect of life in Westchester County. He has 
served as Mount Vernon’s commissioner of 
housing, as commissioner of civil service, and 
as chairman of the Mount Vernon Drug Pre- 
vention Council. He has also been a member 
of the board of directors of the Westchester 
County Medical Center and continues as 
chaplain to both the Mount Vernon and West- 
chester County police forces. 


And Reverend Richardson has not limited 
his service to Westchester County. He cur- 
rently serves as general secretary of the Na- 
tional Baptist Convention and has served on 
the governing bodies of the National and 
World Councils of Churches, Reverend Rich- 
ardson has literally touched the lives of mil- 
lions around the globe. He has preached in 
Africa, Asia, Australia, Europe, North and 
South America. 


In Reverend Richardson, we have found a 
man whose ability to inspire and lead has 
shaped lives and transformed futures. We 
have a man who has assumed leadership re- 
sponsibility at every level, but has always 
found time to help people whenever a need 
arises. 


| consider myself very fortunate to work 
closely with Reverend Richardson to respond 
to the real needs of our community. Over 
these past 17 years, he has added greatly to 
the lives of the people he has served both in 
his congregation and beyond. In the years 
ahead, | know that he will continue his leader- 
ship and his commitment to bringing diverse 
people closer together. 
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TRIBUTE TO THE REVEREND 
WILLIAM J. BYRON, S.J. 


HON. MARCY KAPTUR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1992 


Ms. KAPTUR. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
take this opportunity to pay tribute to a truly 
extraordinary man, the Reverend William J. 
Byron. This afternoon many Members of Con- 
gress will come together to honor Father 
Byron at a luncheon in the Capitol. At this 
gathering we will celebrate Father Byron's 10 
years of extraordinary service as President of 
one of our Nation's most respected institutions 
of higher education—Catholic University. But 
for those who know Father Byron we will be 
celebrating something much greater than his 
decade of service to the students, faculty, and 
alumni of Catholic University, we will be hon- 
oring a man who has dedicated his life to im- 
proving the lives of others. 

Father Byron’s selfless work on behalf of 
those who know him and those whose lives he 
has touched both directly and indirectly has 
earned him the unyielding respect of many. In 
1986 he was chosen one of the most effective 
U.S. college presidents by his peers; in 1988 
he was named Washingtonian of the Year by 
Washingtonian magazine; in 1989 he was se- 
lected by Pope John Paul II as one of the 17 
U.S. delegates to consult with the Vatican on 
Catholic higher education; and in 1991 Presi- 
dent Bush appointed Father Byron to the 
board of the Commission of National and 
Community Service. And these are just a few 
of the honors bestowed upon Father Byron. 

Father Byron is well-known for his active in- 
volvement in the universal causes of elimi- 
nation of hunger, advancement of education, 
and building multi-ethnic and interracial under- 
standing in America. Even though he has re- 
tired as president of Catholic University, | have 
no doubt that Father Byron will continue to 
stay actively involved in improving our commu- 
nity. My congratulations to Catholic University 
for selecting a man of such outstanding cre- 
dentials. 


TRIBUTE TO MAJOR GENERAL 
BILLY G. McCoy 


HON. JAMES H. BILBRAY 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1992 


Mr. BILBRAY. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to a man that my home of southern 
Nevada has adopted as one of our own. Major 
Gen. Billy G. McCoy has performed his duties 
as commander of the United States Air Force 
Tactical Fighter Weapons Center at Nellis Air 
Force Base with distinction. He is widely re- 
garded by many in our community, including 
myself, as one of the greatest commanders 
Nellis Air Force Base has had in its history. 

General McCoy has served his country 
since 1963, when he was commissioned as a 
second lieutenant through the Air Force Re- 
serve Officer Training Corps Program at 
Texas A&M University. Following an assign- 
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ment as a B-52 navigator with the 2d Bom- 
bardment Wing, Billy McCoy entered pilot 
training and received his pilot's wings in 1968. 
Flying F-4E aircraft, McCoy first flew with the 
31st Tactical Fighter Wing, then with the 366th 
Tactical Fighter Wing where he flew 223 mis- 
sions with the 4th Tactical Fighter Squadron, 
Da Nang Air Base, Republic of Vietnam. 

Highlights of General McCoy’s military ca- 
reer includes: command of the 91st Tactical 
Fighter Squadron, vice-command of the 347th 
Tactical Fighter Wing, command of the 31st 
Tactical Fighter Wing, command of the 1st 
Tactical Fighter Wing, command of the Tac- 
tical Air Command's 832nd Air Division and 
deputy chief of staff for operations of NATO’s 
Second Allied Tactical Air Force. 

The general is a command pilot with more 
than 2,800 flying hours in a variety of aircraft 
and has received military awards and decora- 
tions too numerous to mention. 

When Billy McCoy assumed his present 
command at Nellis Air Force Base in southern 
Nevada, | found him to be a man of integrity 
and great talent. He quickly captured the af- 
fection of southern Nevadans with his 
unyielding quest to produce the finest pilots 
and crews in the world. The overwhelming skill 
and superiority that our tactical air and ground 
personnel displayed in Operation Desert 
Storm are a tribute to the intense training they 
receive during Red Flag exercises at Nellis Air 
Force Base. 

It has been a pleasure to work with my 
friend, Billy McCoy, to ensure that Nellis con- 
tinues to live up to its nickname, “Home of the 
Fighter Pilot.” General McCoy and his lovely 
wife, Linda, will be sorely missed. 


THE NATIONAL COMPETITIVENESS 
ACT OF 1992 


HON. TIM VALENTINE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1992 

Mr. VALENTINE. Mr. Speaker, no issue fac- 
ing our Nation today is more urgent than the 
ability of our companies to compete and there- 
by provide more and better jobs for American 
workers. The ability of U.S. firms to compete 
in today’s global marketplace is affected by a 
range of factors, including Government poli- 
cies, national scientific capabilities, human re- 
sources and education, and the financial envi- 
ronment. The interplay of these forces contrib- 
utes to the processes of innovation and worid 
competitiveness. The bill that Chairman 
BROWN and | are introducing today, the Amer- 
ican Technology and Competitiveness Act, is 
a comprehensive package designed to get 
America back on track in the global market- 


ce. 

It is now widely accepted that technology 
development is responsible for up to one half 
of the Nation’s economic growth and is the 
principal cause for long-term expansion and 
increases in our standard of living. Techno- 
logical advances improve productivity and 
quality, lead to new products and industries, 
and increase demand for skilled labor. This bill 
is designed to promote technological develop- 
ment in the private sector as a component of 
a national economic growth strategy. 
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The crucial factors in competitiveness are 
commercialization of new technologies and 
processes and the speed at which a product 
is brought to the marketplace. For small- and 
medium-sized companies, access to capital for 
the development of new technologies is often 
nonexistent. Access to information on the ap- 
plication of new technologies and processes is 
often too time-consuming for companies that 
are more concerned with meeting this week’s 
payroll. This bill contains provisions for access 
to capital for firms developing and commer- 
cializing advanced technologies. It also con- 
tains provisions for establishing a network of 
manufacturing extension services to speed 
new information to America’s manufacturing 
community. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill addresses a problem 
that has been before us for many years but 
has been ignored at all levels of government. 
It puts in tandem our economic and edu- 
cational policies. It provides a road map that 
links education to jobs. At the elementary and 

school levels, the bill provides for 
systemic reform in the manner in which math 
and science is taught. It provides for the de- 
velopment of new curricular and the training of 
teachers to transform industrial arts programs 
into technology education programs meant to 
help students understand the role that tech- 
nology plays in society. It provides for a bridge 
between secondary and postsecondary edu- 
cation, and it encourages efficient articulation 
between education levels. It blends work- 
based and technical subject matter more ef- 
fectively with the more traditional core pro- 
grams of study in the basic sciences. 

This bill establishes industrial-community 
college partnerships to enhance the training of 
today’s work force. It provides technical ap- 
prenticeships to combine classroom education 
with technical work experiences. 

America continues to lead the world in high- 
er education, particularly university research. 
However, there are areas that must be im- 
proved. This bill authorizes the establishment 
of additional engineering research centers to 
improve the relevancy of university engineer- 
ing research. And, most importantly, it ad- 
dresses the increasing problem of the decline 
in university academic research facilities. The 
Federal Government should not be totally re- 
sponsible for the improvement of university re- 
search facilities, but it should be responsible 
for its fair share. 

In the international arena, industrial stand- 
ards are the key to trade. This bill expands the 
government-industry partnership that is pro- 
moting U.S. product standards overseas. In 
addition, we have made a modest suggestion 
for changes in the Tax Code by including 
three specific tax provisions that encourage 
long-term investment in productive manufac- 
turing, offset by closing loopholes that encour- 
age wasteful consumption. 

Technological considerations are frequently 
left out of U.S. Government policy decisions, 
to our detriment. For example, economic pol- 
icy bodies such as the Council of Economic 
Advisers and the Federal Reserve Bank do 
not appear to pay serious attention to tech- 
nology related issues in their deliberations. 
The Department of Commerce emphasizes 
trade and economic concerns, often to the ex- 
clusion of technology related issues. The Of- 
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fice of Science and Technology Policy has tra- 
ditionally concentrated on issues of science 
and defense policy more than technology. This 
bill expands the role of the Department of 
Commerce in addressing technology issues 
and establishes a Council on Technology and 
Competitiveness with the Office of Science 
and Technology Policy to coordinate policy 
linking technology and itiveness. 

Industry is ultimately responsible for bringing 
new and improved technologies and proc- 
esses to the marketplace and thereby stimu- 
lating economic growth. However, competitive 
ground-rules are one responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Government, irrespective of the argu- 
ments against picking winners and losers or 
industrial policy. Past decisions about the Fed- 
eral role in technology and competitiveness 
were based on an international economic envi- 
ronment that no longer exists. The question of 
how to adjust our policy to reflect the realities 
of an increasingly interdependent, global mar- 
ketplace must now be answered. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill goes a long way to an- 
swering that question, but it is by no means 
perfect. There are portions of the bill that will 
result in heated debate. | hope there are por- 
tions of the bill that are unanimously popular. 
There are portions of the bill that | like much 
better than others. It is now time to tackle the 
tough challenges and make words reality. 


TRIBUTE TO FATHER WILLIAM 
BYRON 


HON. JOHN T. MYERS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1992 


Mr. MYERS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, a 
multitalented administrator, public servant, ad- 
vocate of the poor, and renowned author is 
about to retire from education and his current 
position as president of Catholic University of 
America. 

Father William Byron, who has served the 
national university of the Catholic Church for 
the last 10 years, deserves the thanks and 
praise of our Nation. 

A brief look at his background will show why 
this amazing priest has such diverse interests. 
He grew up in Philadelphia, though he was 
born in the western part of the State in Pitts- 
burgh. He served in the Army as a member of 
the 508th parachute infantry from 1945 to 
1946 and joined the Jesuit Order of Roman 
Catholic Priests after college at St. Joseph's in 
Philadelphia. Father Byron earned degrees 
from St. Louis University in philosophy and ec- 
onomics, obtained two theology degrees from 
Woodstock College, and finally a doctorate in 
economics from the University of Maryland. 

During Father Byron’s tenure at Catholic 
University he increased the endowment more 
than threefold; oversaw the building of a 40- 
acre athletic center, science center, and a 
complex of eight residence houses; and devel- 
oped the Columbus School of Law, which has 
provided many lawyers for this city and cities 
throughout the country. This weekend ground 
will be broken for a new center for CUA’s Co- 
lumbus School of Law which will double the 
space of the century-old school. 
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Money and buildings were not Father By- 
ron’s primary purpose—his purpose was to 
enrich the student's education, and in particu- 
lar, the minority student and the less fortunate 
student. Under his presidency he created a 
number of innovative scholarship for 
minorities and the poor at Catholic University. 
With his encouragement the legal services 
clinic at Catholic University’s Law School now 
supports a docket of more than 500 cases an- 
nually and chemistry workshops in the District 
of Columbia are helping science teachers bet- 
ter instruct minority students. 

Father Byron's leadership in organizations 
such as Bread for the World helped develop 
public policy for feeding the poor and his work 
on behalf of the poor became so notable that 
President Bush appointed him to the Board of 
the Commission on National and Community 
Service. Pope John Paul || recognized Father 
Byron's contribution to higher education by in- 
viting him to consult with the Vatican on 
Catholic higher education. 

My colleagues in the Congress who have 
worked with Father Byron can take pride in 
the wisdom he brought to all of us. We hope 
he will stay in touch after he assumes parish 
duties at Holy Trinity Catholic Church in 
Washington. His gentle nudge has continually 
reminded us of a greater good for all God's 
children. 


INTRODUCTION OF THE DEFENSE 
DIVERSIFICATION ACT OF 1992 


HON. THOMAS J. DOWNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1992 


Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
introduce legislation to assist America’s de- 
fense industry in adjusting to the reality of 
shrinking defense budgets in the post cold-war 
era. 

The end of the cold war was both swift and 
unexpected. After 40 years we now confront a 
different world where peace, not superpower 
conflict, is the watchword. Our challenge is to 
ensure that the people who helped win the 
cold war do not pay the heaviest price for this 
peace. The Federal Government must play a 
role in helping defense companies make the 
transition to this changing world. With that as- 
sistance, the defense industry can begin the 
process of diversifying their production from 
military to civilian applications. 

The Defense Diversification Act of 1992 


calls for using funds from the defense budget . 


to help ease the transition for the defense in- 
dustry and defense workers. 

The legislation establishes a $10 billion loan 
guarantee program to provide financing for 
small and large defense companies seeking to 
diversify. It will also help workers and compa- 
nies by offering a $10,000 per worker tax de- 
duction to defense firms which hire the unem- 
ployed to work on a diversification project. 

In addition, the legislation will offer defense 
firms tax incentives for retooling, and it will en- 
courage innovation by providing a tax credit 
for research and development. 

Finally, the Defense Diversification Act of 
1992 will establish a $1 billion matching grant 
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program to help States assist companies in 
defense diversification. 

Throughout the cold war the defense indus- 
try and its outstanding work force provided the 
technology and the high quality products that 
made victory possible. This is as true in my 
home State of New York, and home district of 
Long Island as anywhere else in the country. 
| believe that if the Government helps ease 
the transition to peace we can maintain and 
expand our capacity to remain competitive in 
an ever changing world. 


DR. GERALD k. O'NEILL 
HON. DICK ZIMMER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1992 


Mr. ZIMMER. Mr. Speaker, today | rise and 
note with sadness the passing of great man 
from my home State of New Jersey, Dr. Ger- 
ald K. O'Neill. 

met Dr. O'Neill after becoming a Member 
of Congress. He was a member of a panel of 
highly regarded experts that advised me on 
science policy matters. 

enjoyed working with him. Gerry's back- 
ground as an accomplished physicist and in- 
ventor made his input helpful and thought-pro- 
voking. | was not the first person that he 
helped grapple with difficult scientific matters. 
As a Princeton University professor since the 
late 1940's, he shared his knowledge and ex- 
perience with some of the country's brightest 
physics students. 

Through his writing, his years as a profes- 
sor, the companies he founded, and his dili- 
gent efforts to help America expand its hori- 
zons, Dr. O'Neill has left an unmistakable and 
invaluable imprint on our country. He forever 
shaped the way the world thinks about space 
and technology and the opportunities they 
offer the human race. 

| join in mourning the loss of a great man. 
But more important, | join in the celebration of 
the many important contributions Gerry made 
while he was with us. 


A SALUTE TO THE NOAA CORPS 75 
YEARS OF SERVICE TO THE NA- 
TION 


HON. LEON E. PANETTA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1992 


Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Speaker, this Friday 
marks the 75th anniversary of the NOAA 
Corps. Being the smallest of the seven uni- 
formed services of the United States, they are, 
at times, overshadowed by their sister organi- 
zations, but their service to the Nation stands 
alone. Under the auspices of the Department 
of Commerce, the 400 officers of the NOAA 
Corps are an integral part of the National Oce- 
anic and Atmospheric Administration and 
serve with distinction throughout this multi- 
disciplinary scientific organization. 

Dating back to 1807, the heritage of the 
NOAA Corps began when President Thomas 
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Jefferson created the U.S. Coast Guard and 
Geodetic Survey. Directed by Congress, the 
Department of War and the Department of the 
Navy provided commissioned officers to the 
Survey to chart the U.S. coastlines and for 
shoreside mapping, thus opening the United 
States to expanded maritime commerce. 

Congress, by the act of May 22, 1917, for- 
mally established a separate uniformed serv- 
ice of 124 commissioned officers, patterned 
after the military, to meet the Survey's growing 
responsibilities and unique needs. Hydro- 
graphic and geodetic surveying operations 
transitioned to the Environmental Science 
Service Administration in 1965 and, 5 years 
later in 1970, these responsibilities were incor- 
porated into what is now the National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration. Realizing the 
need for continued flexibility, subsequent legis- 
lation converted the commissioned officer 
corps to the new NOAA Corps, allowing for 
continued assignment of professionals to re- 
mote, hazardous, or otherwise arduous duties. 

In the past 12 years, the men and women 
of the NOAA Corps have operated and man- 
aged NOAA's fleet of hydrographic, oceano- 
graphic, and fisheries—research ships. Some 
officers can be found flying helicopters in the 
most remote areas of our hemisphere while 
others fly atmospheric measuring aircraft into 
severe weather conditions to provide early 
warnings to the communities. These officers 
may also be transferred to the military in times 
of national emergency and several are cur- 
rently crewing the NOAA ship Mt. Mitchell sta- 
tioned in the Persian Gulf. 

Most all of us have benefited from the serv- 
ices of these officers. Aeronautical and coastal 
charts, geodetic survey grids, hurricane infor- 
mation and warnings are a few of the products 
that we have come to rely on over the years. 
NOAA Corps officers, past and present, have 
dedicated themselves to service to the Nation 
and | ask that you join me in a salute to the 
men and women of the corps on this their dia- 
mond anniversary. 


TRIBUTE TO THE MERCHANT MA- 
RINE VETERANS OF WORLD WAR 
II FROM MICHIGAN 


HON. DAVID E. BONIOR 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1992 


Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to the merchant marine veterans of 
World War II from Michigan. They are having 
their third annual memorial service on May 22, 
1992. 

This event, which takes place in Marine 
City, MI, is held to honor the merchant marine 
veterans of World War Il. More than 6,000 
seamen and 730 merchant ships were lost 
during the war. 

Our country owes a great debt to these 
mariners. During World War ll, 90 percent of 
the material and 95 percent of the fuel oil 
were carried by merchant ships. Merchant 
ships also carried most of the troops and the 
merchant seaman manned invasion troop- 
ships. 

We must never forget the pivotal role these 
mariners played in securing our freedom. Just 
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a year ago in Operations Desert Shield and 
Desert Storm, the U.S. merchant marine 
played a critical role in assembling the largest 
U.S. military force since World War II. 

In particular, Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
pay tribute to those merchant marine veterans 
of Michigan, whose previous shipping experi- 
ence on the Great Lakes made them vitally 
important during World War II. 

Mr. Speaker, | pay special tribute to the 
brave men and women who have given their 
lives to keep this great sovereign Nation free; 
and | commend all those that served in de- 
fense of our Nation in the merchant marines. 


TRIBUTE TO FATHER WILLIAM 
BYRON 


HON. DAVID R. OBEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1992 


Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, | would like to take 
this opportunity to recognize a man who has 
dedicated his life to the education and better- 
ment of future generations of Americans. 


Mr. Speaker, the end of the cold war has 
meant a fundamental change in the way our 
Nation must compete in the global economy. 
Where our energies were once directed to an 
alarming arms race, to keep our place as a 
world leader now we must turn our attention to 
the pressing health care and educational 
needs of our citizenry. Father William Byron of 
Catholic University is one man whose fore- 
sight and dedication past will contribute to 
America’s future even after he retires from al- 
most 10 years as president of Catholic Univer- 
sity. 

During his tenure, Catholic University has 
witnessed unprecedented growth and prosper- 
ity. From the opening of new arts and athletic 
centers to a $1 million pledge to assist stu- 
dents at the school of engineering and archi- 
tecture, Father Byron has earned the respect 
of his colleagues and of the community. 
Named “Washingtonian of the Year” and twice 
awarded the President and the Public Award 
by the Council for Advancement and Support 
of Education, Father Byron’s commitment to 
country and community goes on. He is also a 
member of the Joint Commission on the Ac- 
creditation of Healthcare Organizations and 
serves on the boards of the Corporation 
Against Drug Abuse and the Overseas Devel- 
opment Council; all the while demonstrating a 
deep commitment to his neighbor, both around 
the corner and around the globe. 


Mr. Speaker, Father Byron has published 
numerous articles dealing with economics, so- 
cial ethics, and educational issues. He has 
never been a man to sit idly by and | can only 
hope that we continue to be the beneficiaries 
of his wisdom, insight, and inspiration in the 
future. 
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ANY NEW“ YUGOSLAVIA MUST 
RESPECT CSCE PRINCIPLES 


HON. STENY H. HOYER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1992 


Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, for the past sev- 
eral months in Helsinki, Finland, the 52-nation 
Conference on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe has met in an attempt to create a 
post-cold war European order built on peace 
and stability. Unfortunately, the lion’s share of 
its time is now being spent trying to stop the 
senseless killing spree being carried out in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina by the leaders of Serbia 
and the Yugoslav Army [JNA]. 

From the very beginning of the conflict in 
Yugoslavia last June—when the JNA moved 
against Slovenia and Croatia in an attempt to 
crush their independence movements—it was 
clear that leaders of the Serbian republic were 
determined to stop the breakup of the Yugo- 
slav federation at all costs. 

Now, because of Serbia's continued intran- 
sigence, the patience of the international com- 
munity has worn thin, and attempts by many 
countries to maintain neutrality in the conflict 
have been abandoned. While it is recognized 
that no party involved in the conflict is com- 
pletely innocent, it is believed that Serbia is 
responsible for turning the dispute between 
former Yugoslav republics into a full-blown 
civil war that has taken well over 10,000 lives, 
produced one million refugees or displaced 
persons, and caused unimaginable destruc- 
tion. 

The dilemma for the CSCE—which includes 
the United States and former Soviet republics 
among its members—is that the leaders of 
Serbia and the JNA have repeatedly failed to 
listen to reason, live up to their words, and de- 
sist from their recourse to force and seek in- 
stead a genuine, peaceful settlement to the 
Yugoslav crisis. Repeated CSCE calls for 
peace continue to go unheeded. And since 
reason does not work, other actions need to 
be taken, and need to be taken now. | am 
therefore submitting today a resolution regard- 
ing United States policy toward the former 
Yugoslav republics. | urge my colleagues to 
join me in support of this important resolution. 

First and foremost, Mr. Speaker, the United 
States should take no action to recognize the 
Federal Republic of Yugoslavia proclaimed by 
Serbia and Montenegro until that federation 
meets the same criteria for recognition applied 
to the other republics of the former Yugoslavia 
and Serbia ceases its aggression against 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, withdraws its forces from 
that republic, and guarantees the territorial in- 
tegrity of Bosnia-Herzegovina. Furthermore, 
the United States should suspend all United 
States Government assistance and coopera- 
tive programs with both Serbia and 
Montenegro. 

Additionally, the United States should work 
with the European community and other mem- 
bers of the United Nations to impose more 
comprehensive sanctions against the former 
Yugoslavia, and to freeze all available credit 
lines. | am pleased to note that the CSCE will 
be sending a delegation to Kosovo to observe 
the egregious human rights violations. 
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Furthermore, the United States should con- 
tinue to press for the full suspension of the 
Yugoslav seat from CSCE as well as other 
international bodies. While keeping the door 
open to dialogue has always been the United 
States position, there is no doubt that such a 
move would be fully justified. Serbia, along 
with Montenegro, has created a new Yugoslav 
federation and his assumed the old Yugo- 
slavia’s seat at the table with the claim of 
being the legitimate successor. Meanwhile, its 
policies have shown nothing but contempt for 
the principles of the CSCE, especially those 
dealing with nonuse of force, the territorial in- 
tegrity of states, the equal rights and self-de- 
termination of peoples, and respect for human 
rights and fundamental freedoms. Serbia has 
blatantly violated these principles in its policies 
toward the former Yugoslav republics of Slo- 
venia, Croatia, and Bosnia-Herzegovina, as 
well as to the Albanians of Kosovo, and in- 
creasingly the Hungarians in Vojvodina. Even 
Serbs in Serbia are having many of their basic 
rights trampled upon by the government of 
Serbian President Slobodan Milosevic. 

Mr. Speaker, recently the Commission on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe, of which 
| am Chair, heard the testimony of Dr. Haris 
Silajdzik, Foreign Minister of Basnia- 
Herzegovina. In straightforward and simple 
terms, he described a human tragedy being 
wrought on his country, and called for urgent 
measures to prevent further devastation and 
destruction of lives and property. 


As part of our effort to demonstrate our con- 
tinuing support for the legitimate and demo- 
cratic government of Bosnia-Herzegovina, the 
United States should take immediate steps 
with the European Community and the United 
Nations to establish a security zone around 
Sarajevo to ensure the delivery of international 
humanitarian assistance to the people of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina. In his testimony, Foreign 
Minister Silajdzik stressed the need for such a 
measure, warning that tens of thousands of 
people were at risk if food and medical sup- 
plies could not be assured. 


Mr. Speaker, it is both disgraceful and 
dispiriting that Serbia’s contribution to an era 
of hope in Europe has been actions that have 
led to regional violence of unprecedented 
scale since World War Il. The loss of life, the 
numbers of displaced persons and refugees, 
and the destruction of property are appalling. 


When Foreign Minister Silajdzik spoke be- 
fore the Helsinki Commission, he described 
the United States response to the crisis as 
“noble stands.” But noble stands are clearly 
insufficient. The time has come to move be- 
yond that policy. The time has come to take 
concrete actions that demonstrate our utter re- 
jection of Serbia's tactics and goals. People 
are dying, Mr. Speaker. We are witnessing a 
brutal and tragic assault on a true democratic 
state. Cultural history is being reduced to rub- 
ble. New and bitter hates and enemies that 
will survive the onslaught are being molded. 
As long as this new Yugoslavia persists in its 
gross violation of human rights and fundamen- 
tal freedoms, it must suffer our strictest eco- 
nomic and political isolation and our strongest 
moral condemnation. 
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VIEWS ON THE 1993 DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION BILL 


HON. ROBERT K. DORNAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1992 


Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. Speaker, in 
a few short weeks, the House of Representa- 
tives will debate the merits of the fiscal year 
1993 Defense authorization bill. Before we dis- 
cuss this important national security legisla- 
tion, | hope my colleagues will take the time 
to read my additional and dissenting views to 
the bill, as well as an article by noted military 
expert, Harry Summers, both of which | re- 
quest be reprinted in the RECORD after my re- 
marks. 


ADDITIONAL AND DISSENTING VIEWS OF 
ROBERT K. DORNAN 


Although the committee took some very 
positive steps towards preserving the secu- 
rity of our nation, brave servicemen and 
women, and allies abroad, there were also 
some very dangerous decisions made which 
could endanger this security in the future. 

First, the committee once again failed to 
fully fund the Administration’s request for 
the Strategic Defense Initiative (SDI). De- 
spite the very real threat of ballistic missile 
attack, conflict, the committee slashed more 
than one billion dollars from the SDI re- 
quest, including no funding for space-based 
interceptors (Brilliant Pebbles). Without 
adequate funding for SDI, especially space- 
based systems, it will be nearly impossible 
for the United States to provide an effective 
deterrent and defense against ballistic mis- 
sile attack against our forward deployed 
forces, allies, and both coasts of the con- 
tinental U.S. 

Additionally, the committee modified the 
goal of the 1991 Missile Defense Act by stat- 
ing that it is the goal of the U.S. to comply 
with the ABM treaty. This treaty, which has 
been made obsolete by both political and 
technological developments, is an unneces- 
sary impediment to an effective missile de- 
fense system and should be immediately ter- 
minated. 

Next, the committee established a new 
framework for acquisition of the military's 
four new tactical aircraft—the AX, the F-22, 
the F/A-18 E/F, and the Multirole Fighter 
(MRF). While I commend the committee for 
looking into the future of these four vital 
systems, I believe the steps taken in this bill 
unnecessarily delay development of two of 
these aircraft, the F-22 and the F-18. 

Despite the success of the F-22 program, 
which was even cited as a model by the com- 
mittee for other aircraft programs, $200 mil- 
lion was reduced from this year’s F-22 re- 
quest. Additionally, the committee stated 
that the F-22 could be considered for a lim- 
ited “silver bullet“ procurement in the fu- 
ture. I am very concerned that we are draw- 
ing the wrong lessons from Desert Storm re- 
garding the importance of this new air su- 
periority“ fighter. In the future, we may not 
have the luxury of superior numbers and in- 
competent enemies. Thus, it is imperative 
that we acquire an aircraft like the F-22 in 
adequate numbers in order to allow us, in 
the words of Air Force Chief of Staff General 
Merrill Me Peak. . . to be able to dominate 
the air space anywhere we go in the world to 
conduct military operations.” 

This bill also falls short by directing an 
unjustified prototyping of the F/A-18 E/F. Of 
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the four major aircraft programs under con- 
sideration, the upgraded Hornet is the lowest 
cost and the lowest risk of them all. It was 
recently approved for engineering and manu- 
facturing development by the Defense De- 
partment after rigorous Navy, DOD, and 
independent analyses. There are no high 
risks, new concepts or technologies to be 
demonstrated in a lengthy and expensive 
prototype program. This recommendation is 
far from a good example of good government 
or sound congressional oversight of DOD's 
acquisition process, and does not properly 
address the Navy's immediate need for a new 
carrier strike aircraft. 

Finally, I believe the committee improp- 
erly addressed the issue of expanding (for the 
purposes of soliciting bids and proposals for 
short-term ship overhaul and shipyard repair 
work) the San Diego Homeport Area to in- 
clude Long Beach, California. The commit- 
tee language restricts the Navy from even 
investigating this proposal, despite the fact 
that the Long Beach Naval Shipyard has 
been the most cost effective shipyard in the 
Navy for three straight years, saving the 
government over $16 million in fiscal year 
1991. I believe the committee’s decision on 
this issue does not promote cost savings, 
does not promote competition, and does not 
allow the Navy to adequately study the ben- 
efits of such a proposal. 

Despite these shortcomings, this bill does 
take some very positive steps towards pre- 
serving and improving our national security, 
namely in the areas of rotor-wing tech- 
nology, conventional bomber enhancements, 
and Identify Friend or Foe (IFF). 

The committee’s decision to continue to 
fund the V-22 Osprey tilt-rotor aircraft indi- 
cates a willingness to address the Marine 
Corps’ need to immediately replace its aging 
medium lift fleet. Likewise, by restoring 
funding for the OH-58D Kiowa Warrior, the 
committee has taken an important step in 
addressing this service’s continuing need for 
an advanced scout helicopter. 

This bill also funded conventional en- 
hancements for the B-1B Lancer“ and B-2 
“Shadow” intercontinental bombers. These 
enhancements, including precision guided 
munitions, will enable these revolutionary 
aircraft to successfully engage targets in all 
types of weather with improved accuracy. 

Finally, the committee approved the Pen- 
tagon's request to advance ground combat 
identification and prevent the proven danger 
posed by friendly fire.“ Additionally, the 
committee required the Secretary of Defense 
to report to Congress the results of testing 
taking place this year on candidate identi- 
fication systems. 35 out of the 147 Americans 
killed in action during Desert Storm trag- 
ically died as a result of friendly fire. This 
accounts for nearly a quarter of the Amer- 
ican combat deaths during this conflict. 
There must be a better way in the future, 
and that way is better ground combat IFF. 

Despite the apparent decline in the world 
threat facing the United States, we must be 
careful not to ignore the lessons of history 
which have shown that those best prepared 
for war are least likely to fight, but if forced, 
most likely to win. Likewise those least pre- 
pared for war are most likely to be forced to 
fight, and ultimately most likely to lose. 


{From the Washington Times, May 14, 1992] 
REMEMBRANCE OF THINGS PAST 
(By Harry Summers) 

FORT KNOX, Ky.—The Korean War veterans 
among us here at the 1992 Armor Conference 
were recognized by a parade in our honor. On 
the program were listed the armor and cav- 
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alry units of that war, including my old unit, 
the 78th Heavy Tank Battalion. 

Although not deliberately intended, its in- 
clusion was a particularly apt warning for 
the future, for the 24th Infantry Division's 
78th Tank, along with its counterparts in the 
U.S. Army of Occupation in Japan—the lst 
Cav Division's 7ist Tank, the 7th Division's 
Tith Tank and the 25th Division’s 79th 
Tank—were perfect examples of the hollow 
army of the times. 

Formed only a year before the Korean War, 
there was no battalion as such. In each case 
only A“ Company was activated, and in- 
stead of heavy tanks (which were, in fact, 
not even in the Army inventory) they were 
equipped with M-24 Chaffee light recon tanks 
armed with an ineffectual 75mm gun. These 
light tanks were less likely to damage the 
fragile Japanese roads, and besides, everyone 
knew there was no armor threat in the Far 
East. 

Everyone, that is, except the North Korean 
People's“ army that spearheaded a June 
1950, cross-border invasion of South Korea 
with some 120 Russian-made T-34 medium 
tanks of their 105th Armored Brigade. Built 
with a Christie suspension rejected as too 
costly by the United States in the 1930s, the 
T-34s were able to move across rice paddies 
as if they weren't there. Equipped with a 
powerful 85mm gun, they made short work of 
the ROK (Republic of Korea) army defenders. 
And they made short work of the first U.S. 
forces to arrive on the scene as well, the 24th 
Infantry Division's Task Force Smith (the 
Ist Battalion, 21st Infantry and A! Battery, 
52d Field Artillery). 

Neither the South Korean defenders nor 
Task Force Smith had tanks. But they were 
on the way. Moving by landing ships from 
Japan, we younger tankers hovered at the 
bow, afraid the war would be over before we 
got there. Our officers and sergeants, almost 
all World War II veterans, were at the fan- 
tail, staring into the distance. Unlike us, 
they knew what was coming. But even these 
veterans did not anticipate the debacle 
ahead. 

Arriving in Korea on July 3, 1950, A“ 
Company, 78th Tank and the Tank Platoon 
of the 24th Reconnaissance Company (also 
with M-24 light tanks) moved by rail to 
Taejon and then marched to the front. I can 
still remember the roads lined by South Ko- 
rean civilians, waving triumphant banners 
and South Korean, U.N. and American flags 
to welcome their saviors. 

In our first engagement, my platoon ser- 
geant, Master Sgt. J.C. Bridges, (who would 
later lose both feet to frostbite in a North 
Korean prison camp) fired 12 rounds from his 
main 75mm gun into an advancing North Ko- 
rean T-34, only to watch them bounce harm- 
lessly without penetrating the enemy armor. 
The enemy tank blew out Bridges’ engine 
compartment with a single round. 

Within weeks we had lost all our tanks, ei- 
ther to mechanical breakdown or enemy ac- 
tion. And we lost our company commander, 
too. A cavalry officer badly wounded by 
shrapnel from a German 88mm gun in World 
War II, he had returned to duty in 1950 and 
had been given command of our tank com- 
pany. He was killed when the tank retriever 
in which he was riding stalled after the driv- 
er was killed by an antitank round. Unable 
to get it restarted because the solenoid, like 
most of our spare parts, was on requisition, 
he and the two crewmen, Cpls. Tacke and 
Fields, were machine-gunned to death as 
they tried to make their escape. 

As we fell back from the Kum River 
through Taejon and into the Naktong Perim- 
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eter, the villages along the way, once fes- 
tooned with flags and banners and filled with 
cheering people, now stood deserted and 
deadly silent, with white flags hanging from 
every door. It was a searing experience, one 
only exceeded two months later as we re- 
traced our steps after the Inchon invasion, 
only to find thousands of civilian men, 
women and children massacred by the re- 
treating North Koreans. 

But as the 1992 Armor Conference made 
clear, this recognition of the Korean War 
veterans was more than just remembrances 
of things past. Army Chief of Staff Gen. Gor- 
don Sullivan, himself an armor officer, has 
made ‘‘Remember Task Force Smith’’ the 
watchword for the future. Among other 
things, it means no more hollow armies. 
Whatever the size of the future force, it will 
be fully equipped, fully trained, and fully 
combat-ready. 

And never again will we be outgunned on 
the battlefield. Overwhelmed by the German 
panzers at Faid and Kasserine Pass in North 
Africa in 1943 and overrun by the Russian- 
supplied T-34s in the early days of the Ko- 
rean War, the United States finally gained 
armor superiority with our superbly trained 
crews and technologically superior M-1 
Abrams tanks in the Persian Gulf war. The 
challenge for the future is to maintain that 
edge. 


TRIBUTE TO FATHER BYRON 
HON. JOHN JOSEPH MOAKLEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1992 


Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, “The univer- 
sity has become the multiversity and the na- 
ture of the presidency has followed this 
change * * The president of the multiversity 
is leader, educator, wielder of power; he is 
also office holder, caretaker, inheritor, consen- 
sus seeker, persuader, bottleneck. But he is 
mostly mediator.” These words are taken from 
the Uses of the University. The Godkin Lec- 
tures at Harvard University, 1963, but when | 
read them recently | thought how appropriate 
they are to describe and pay tribute to Father 
Byron's 10-year presidency at Catholic Univer- 
a 


ity. 

It is truly an honor for me to have this op- 
portunity to recognize the monumental 
achievements of such an outstanding educa- 
tor, theologian, administrator, and friend, who, 
throughout his life, has dedicated himself to 
providing for the needs of others. 

In preparing my statement today, | was 
overwhelmed in reminiscing over the litany of 
accomplishments Father Byron has had attrib- 
uted to his administrative and academic ca- 
reer. But, even more impressive, is the 
unyielding sensitivity and unfettered kindness 
with which he dealt with others, from those of 
us in Congress, to our staffs, to his faculty and 
to his students. 

From modest beginnings in the U.S. Army, 
Parachute Infantry, Father Byron attended 
what is now St. Joseph’s University in Phila- 
delphia, and from there joined the Jesuit Order 
in 1950. During his years of study, Father 
Byron earned degrees in philosophy, econom- 
ics, and theology. 

Since his inauguration as the 12th president 
of Catholic University, and as the first Jesuit 
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ever to lead that institution, Father Byron has 
been either personally responsible for, or has 
unceasingly lent his assistance to, countless 
improvements to Catholic University, ranging 
from the state-of-the-art athletic facility to the 
Archbishop Hannan Science Building to the 
establishment of the board of regents. These 
results of his hard work and dedication will 
continue to serve the needs of students and 
scholars for generations to come. 

In the wake of such outstanding service to 
Catholic University and to his students, | wish 
Father Byron, my friend, in the words of 
James Thomson, “an elegant sufficiency, con- 
tent retirement, rural quiet, friendship and 
books” as he retires from the presidency; and 
| know that his return to the classroom will be 
met with the same excellence that surrounds 
him as president. 


IN COSPONSORSHIP OF THE 
FREEDOM OF CHOICE ACT, H.R. 25 


HON. PAT WILLIAMS 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1992 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, today | am 
adding my name to the list of cosponsors. of 
the Freedom of Choice Act. | do so because 
| believe the decision reached in the Supreme 
Court case Roe versus Wade in January 1973 
is a sound one. 

| would, however, like to make it very clear 
that | support this legislation because it contin- 
ues the precedent set in Roe versus Wade, in- 
cluding the provision that permits States to 
regulate abortion after fetal viability. During the 
third trimester, the Supreme Court makes an 
exception to the States’ authority when the 
preservation of the life or health of the mother, 
as determined by appropriate medical judg- 
ment, is at stake. States also have the author- 
ity to regulate abortion at the end of the first 
trimester to promote the health of the mother. 

In signing this bill my purpose is to leave 
with individual States the ability to enact rea- 
sonable parental notification laws. | also sup- 
port the civil rights of doctors and nurses to 
refuse to perform abortions. 


UNION HOSPITAL FOUNDATION 
NAMES EILEEN J. TORBICK CITI- 
ZEN OF THE YEAR 


HON. MATTHEW J. RINALDO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1992 


Mr. RINALDO. Mr. Speaker, | wish to call 
the attention of the Members of this House to 
the many outstanding businesswomen who 
are filling new leadership positions in the State 
of New Jersey and in the communities that | 
represent in the 7th Congressional District of 
New Jersey. 

One of these business leaders is Eileen J. 
Torbick of Union. She is a kind, hard-working, 
and gentle dynamo whose energies, influence, 
and goodwill are responsible for the success 
of many charitable and civic enterprises in 
Union Township. 
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As a senior vice president of the Union Cen- 
ter National Bank, Eileen Torbick has helped 
to promote business growth, jobs, and the 
economy of the community. Her judgment, 
knowledge of banking and business, and her 
involvement in the community make Eileen 
Torbick an invaluable resource and an essen- 
tial link between small business and the Union 
Center National Bank. 

Eileen Torbick’s professional expertise and 
volunteer service as president of the Union 
Township Chamber of Commerce have helped 
Union to prosper. The involvement of business 
leaders like Mrs. Torbick is among the rea- 
sons why Union Township was designated an 
All-American City. During her 9 years of serv- 
ice in the chamber of commerce, she served 
as chairperson of the chamber’s publicity com- 
mittee and the Union Festival on the Green. 

Community organizations, such as the Boys 
and Girls Club of Union, the American Heart 
Association, the Phil Portnoy Humanitarian As- 
sociation, and other civic and charitable 
groups in Union have benefited from Eileen 
Torbick’s active involvement. 

On June 5, Eileen Torbick will be honored 
by her fellow citizens when she receives the 
Union Hospital Foundation award as Citizen of 
the Year. It is an award she has earned and 
which Eileen Torbick richly deserves, and | 
offer my congratulations to one of Union 
Township's finest citizens. 


CHARLES SUMNER HIGH SCHOOL 
VISITS WASHINGTON 


HON. WILLIAM (BILL) CLAY 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1992 


Mr. CLAY. Mr. Speaker, | wish to recognize 
the outstanding achievements of the Charles 
Sumner High School located in St. Louis, MO. 
Sumner High School is the oldest black high 
school west of the Mississippi River, having a 
proud tradition of excellence since 1875. 

Many outstanding names in the proud black 
heritage of this country are numbered among 
Sumner’s graduates. These include, among 
others, Grace Bumbry, Arthur Ashe, General 
Roscoe Robinson, Jr., Captain Wendell O. 
Pruitt, Margaret Bush Wilson, Dick Gregory, 
Lincoln Kilpatrick, and Robert McFerrin. 

The Sumner Acapella Choir will perform at 
the White House on Wednesday, May 27, 
1992, at 10 a.m. The performance is of signifi- 
cant importance because it was planned to 
highlight the talent and positive achievements 
of an urban school long before the recent un- 
rest in our cities. Such achievements often go 
unnoticed and unheralded. 

The choir is well-known and their achieve- 
ments widely recognized throughout the St. 
Louis area. They have featured on local tele- 
vision. Sumner’s Acapella Choir has received 
superior ratings consistently in State competi- 
tions and individual choir members have re- 
ceived area recognition. They proudly uphold 
the fine tradition of the Charles Sumner High 
School. 
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NATIONAL MARITIME DAY—MAY 
22, 1992 


HON. WALTER B. JONES 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1992 


Mr. JONES of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, 
tomorrow, May 22, 1992, is National Maritime 
Day. In May 1933, the Congress passed a 
joint resolution designating May 22 of each 
year as National Maritime Day in commemora- 
tion of the first successful transoceanic cross- 
ing by a steam-propelled vessel. Each year 
since 1933, we have honored and remem- 
bered the many thousands of men and women 
who have served this country in the U.S. mer- 
chant marine. It is especially significant that 
we do so this year—the 500th anniversary of 
the voyages of Christopher Columbus. 

Throughout our history, the merchant ma- 
rine has been a vital element in the defense 
of the United States and in the movement of 
goods to and from our shores in international 
commerce. It is of strategic importance that a 
healthy U.S. merchant marine be maintained. 

However, today, the U.S. merchant marine 
is not healthy. More and more, vessels calling 
e eee, e ee CA 
do not fly the American flag, do not have U.S. 
crews on board, and were not built in U.S. 


We are in danger of were, the 
marine. Just recently, two of 15 major U.S. 
flag shipping lines indicated that they will be 
forced to switch to foreign flag by 1995 unless 
substantial policy changes regarding the mer- 
chant marine are forthcoming. 

Many say that with the breakup of the So- 
viet Union the United States no longer faces 
a threat from this sector, and that the Armed 
Forces should be cut back drastically. History 
should have taught us that there will always 
be threats to the national security of the Unit- 
ed States. The Union of Independent States— 
formerly Soviet Union—is not stable. The ac- 
tions of one or more of these states could 
threaten our national security. What about the 
Middle East? It certainly is an unstable and 
volatile area. There are also many developing 
countries seeking military nuclear capability 
and some that have the ability and resources 
to obtain it. 

Cutbacks in the Armed Forces have a direct 
effect on the U.S. merchant marine. During 
times of war or national emergency, the U.S. 
merchant marine is an auxiliary of the Armed 
Forces, charged with the responsibility of de- 
livering supplies to support our fighting men 
and women wherever they may be in the 
world. Just look at the role played by U.S. 
merchant mariners in World War Il, Korea, 
Vietnam, and most recently, during Operation 
Desert Shield/Desert Storm. However, without 
shipyards to build the ships and without mer- 
chant mariners to man them, the merchant 
marine cannot ensure a readiness capability in 
times of war or national emergency. We can- 
not afford to let down our guard and be unpre- 
pared to respond to any threat against the na- 
tional security of the United States. 
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So, on this National Maritime Day 1992, let 
us remember and honor the thousands of 
merchant mariners who have gone so hero- 
ically before us. Let us also honor those mer- 
chant mariners who serve today and who are 
ready to lay. their lives on the line in order to 
protect our Country. Let us also make the de- 
cision to do whatever it takes to save the U.S. 
merchant marine. 


PROTECTING FAIR TREATMENT 
FOR FEDERAL EMPLOYEES IN 
SEXUAL HARASSMENT AND 
WHISTLE BLOWER CASES 


HON. GEORGE W. GEKAS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1992 


Mr. GEKAS. Mr, Speaker, | introduced a bill 
today, the Merit Systems Protection Board Ad- 
ministrative Judges Protection Act of 1992. 
The bill would make administrative judges at 
the Merit Systems Protection Board [MSPB] 
the same statutory status and protections as 
Administrative Law Judges [ALJ's]. The bill 
would make MSPB administrative judges, who 
review employment decisions of Federal agen- 
cies for approximately 2 million Federal em- 
ployees, administrative law judges. Two-thirds 
of the full-time Federal civilian work force de- 
pends upon the fairness and integrity of em- 
ployment related decisions rendered by 62 ad- 
ministrative judges at the Board. 

One of the most widespread employment 
related problems in the Federal workplace, as 
documented by the MSPB upon the request of 
the Congress, is sexual harassment in 1980 
and 1987. In 1987 the MSPB sent out ques- 
tionnaires to 13,000 Federal employees and 
received 8,523 responses. In 1987, 42 percent 
of all women and 14 percent of all men re- 
ported they experienced some form of 
uninvited and unwelcome sexual attention. 
The total cost to the Federal Government for 
this non-job-related behavior is estimated at 
$267.3 million during the survey period of May 
1985 to May 1987. These costs are based on 
job turnover, sick leave used, lost individual 
productivity, and lost group productivity due to 
sexual harassment. 

MSPB administrative judges are responsible 
for hearing and deciding direct appeals from 
Federal employees who allege that an ad- 
verse personnel action was taken against 
them because of their “whistleblower activi- 
ties.” In 1989 when the Whistleblower Protec- 
tion Act was enacted, the Senate report stated 
that Federal employees may appeal to the 
MSPB and that the first review is to be by an 
administrative law judge and then the Board. 
However, administrative judges hearing these 
cases at the Board are not ALJ's as the act 
contemplated, nor do they have the protec- 
tions of ALJ’s under the law to ensure the im- 
partiality and independence of their decisions. 
This bill will provide this contemplated and 
long-awaited status as ALJ's to the administra- 
tive judges at MSPB. 

MSPB administrative judges hear sensitive 
personnel cases on sexual harassment and 
whistleblower protections involving highly 
placed agency officials. In fact the House just 
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recently authorized the MSPB to hear appeals 
on misconduct cases from the Senior Execu- 
tive Service. Federal employees relying upon 
the integrity and independence of the deci- 
sions of the MSPB administrative judges are 
not aware that these judges are subject to re- 
moval, suspension, and performance appraisal 
by their agency on their hearing and decision- 
making functions. Currently, MSPB’s perform- 
ance appraisal determines whether these 
judges receive cash awards for their work. 
MSPB conducts both preissuance and 
postissuance quality reviews of decisions is- 
sued by MSPB administrative judges. No facet 
of a decision is immune from review. Review- 
ers may include headquarters personnel who 
perform no hearing or decisionmaking func- 
tions. The results of these reviews may influ- 
ence a judge’s overall performance rating and 
pay. 

Most Federal employees believe that they 
are entitled to a fair hearing before losing one 
of their most precious possessions, their liveli- 
hood. Unfortunately, Federal employees have 
less protections than we currently grant an in- 
dividual applying for Social Security benefits 
will trigger the right to a hearing before an ad- 
ministrative law judge, who cannot be intimi- 
dated or influenced because of the statutory 
protections guarding an ALJ's decisional inde- 
pendence. Federal employees are not aware 
that their case before the MSPB will be sub- 
ject to “quality review.” 

| believe that Federal employees should 
have the same protections in hearings before 
the MSPB on critical personnel decisions that 
may in fact ruin an individual’s career. For 
these reasons, | have introduced a bill to give 
MSPB administrative judges the same classi- 
fication status and protections as ALJ's in re- 
gard to removal and suspensions only for 
good cause, rotation of case assignments to 
ensure impartiality on the part of the 
decisionmaker and no performance appraisal 
of their adjudication functions. These protec- 
tions will guard the integrity of the Merit Sys- 
tems Protection Board in reviewing Federal 
employment practices and keep them free 
from political influence. | think this is important 
to the civil service system and it is not a dif- 
ficult task to undertake, since extending these 
provisions would be budget neutral by CBO 
standards. 

| urge my colleagues to join me in providing 
these safeguards to the process of reviewing 
important employment decisions in the Federal 
Government. 

In making administrative judges at the 
MSPB ALJ's, they will receive the additional 
compensation now only obtained by cash 
bonus awards, which is clearly not appropriate 
for decisionmakers in such sensitive matters. 
am also concerned about recent reports that 
the agency interprets the law for the judges, 
and | am requesting that the text of an article 
on this issue by an attorney practicing before 
the MSPB be included in the RECORD as fol- 
lows. 
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THE COMPREHENSIVE NATIONAL 
ENERGY POLICY ACT 


HON. BRUCE F. VENTO 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1992 


Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, | rise today in 
support of the Comprehensive National En- 
ergy Policy Act. A little over a year ago, | 
stood here to express my dismay at the ad- 
ministration’s long-awaited national energy 
strategy. To follow the proposals laid out at 
that time by President Bush would have been 
more detrimental to our future interests than 
doing nothing at all. It seemed to me that it 
was the administration's hope—that we would 
do nothing at all. 

Well, | am pleased to say that we in the 
House have attempted to meet the challenge 
and the problem of shaping a sound energy 
policy. The measure before us today, while 
not perfect, is a very good bill. It is a com- 
prehensive bill, as its title suggests. It is a bill 
that tries very hard to move beyond competing 
short-term interests and instead looks toward 
addressing our long-term needs as a nation. 
The Comprehensive National Energy Policy 
Act deserves our support. 

Mr. Speaker, as Members will recall, in the 
late 1970's we made significant progress to- 
wards the development of a responsible en- 
ergy policy. Programs were created to pro- 
mote research and development of renewable 
energies such as solar and wind power, as 
well as to institute strong conservation provi- 
sions. This initiative and effort were made only 
to see such advances lost to the regressive 
policies of the Reagan administration yester- 
day and the indifference of the Bush adminis- 
tration today. 

Frankly, the lack of Presidential support 
since 1980 has left this country unprepared to 
meet its future. Many should take the criticism 
for this predicament. But more importantly, 
there are just as many people today who 
would prefer to keep this same 1980's policy 
path of energy dependence—leaving us eco- 
nomically frustrated, environmentally dam- 
aged, and simply incapable of meeting our en- 
ergy needs as fossil fuels continue to be ex- 
pended. This must not be allowed to happen. 

The purpose of a national energy strategy 
should not solely be to free the United States 
from the stranglehold of foreign oil interests 
only to turn right around and hand us over into 
the control of the domestic power interests of 
oil, nuclear, and coal energy. We must actively 
work to once again engage viable alternative 
sources of fuel, promote conservation and in- 
creased efficiency, protect our national re- 
sources, and maintain our economic viability 
and energy choices. 

Mr. Speaker, this type of balance was not 
even addressed in the energy plan that Presi- 
dent Bush delivered to us last year. 

Certainly, there are a number of issues 
which are not addressed by this measure be- 
fore the House that | would have hoped could 
be addressed. For instance corporate average 
fuel economy [CAFE] standards are not even 
mentioned, let alone increased. And | note the 
absence, as well, of the proposal by our col- 
league HENRY WAXMAN to reduce carbon-diox- 
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ide emissions to 1990 levels will not become 
a part of this act. 

| am also extremely concerned by the 
lengths that this bill goes to promote our reli- 
ance on nuclear energy. If we are intent upon 
moving forward with our nuclear energy pro- 
gram then it is incumbent that we simulta- 
neously move forward with a program to deal 
with high-level nuclear waste. Unfortunately, 
we are failing to meet our responsibility in this 
case. We are pushing forward with the pro- 
duction side while steadily losing ground in our 
capacity to store the waste byproducts. The 
President of the United States and the Depart- 
ment of Energy have within their power the 
authority to develop a much needed long-term 
nuclear storage plan for America. Yet they 
refuse to do so. Instead they want this body 
to take the heat and do their job for them. We 
must stop this political see-saw. If the adminis- 
tration wants to promote the nuclear energy 
industry, then it must be willing to face up to 
the nuclear waste problem. 

There is, nevertheless, an overall balance in 
the bill before us today. Tax credits, edu- 
cational programs, the promotion of conserva- 
tion, public safety, and environmental protec- 
tion. As a true energy strategy, the Com- 
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beyond promoting, supporting, and encourag- 
ing such initiatives. Rather, this measure im- 
plements decisive steps to achieve the policy 
objectives. Clearly, it is in our Nation's best in- 
terest to pass this bill and to get back on track 
establishing America’s long-range energy, pri- 
orities. 

We all know that we have to be prepared 
for that time when limited, nonrenewable sup- 
plies of oil and coal are exhausted. This 
means a commitment to exploring alternative 
energy sources. But some may forget that the 
fossil fuels coal and oil are not the only finite 
resources in the equation. We must also take 
into account that the capacity for our water, 
land, and air to absorb the impact of energy 
activities is also finite. The environmental 
damage wrought by continuing to consume 
large amounts of these fossil fuels is but one 
example. 

Mr. Speaker, we have not even begun to 
tap the surface of the potential energy avail- 
able to us through renewables. If they are 
economically unfeasible at present then it is 
mainly because we have failed to do enough 
in this sphere. We have not adequately pro- 
vided for research and development which will 
ensure that renewables are feasible. In 1981, 
renewables accounted for 19 percent of re- 
search and development funding; in 1990 this 
figure fell to a measly 4 percent, a drop of 
nearly 80 percent in funding commitment. A 
responsible national energy strategy would not 
fail on this point. The Comprehensive National 
Energy Policy Act before us does address 
positively this responsibility and need. 

Furthermore, while it is obvious that working 
towad the goals of greater energy efficiency 
and increased use of alternative sources of 
energy would provide significant benefits to 
our environment, it is less apparent—but just 
as true—that our economy would share in 
these achievements. As some of my col- 
leagues may know, Greenpeace recently re- 
leased an analysis of the Department of Com- 
merce’s own models which demonstrates that 
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1.5 million new jobs could be created in the 
first year alone if the Federal Government 
would only shift more funds to clean energy 
programs. We have an opportunity today to 
develop employment and to launch a new 
economic enterprise which will serve as a na- 
tional energy strategy for the future. 

Mr. Speaker, | would like to briefly mention 
several specific provisions that | worked to 
have adopted in the Interior Committee bill. 
These provisions clarify the authority of the 
Bureau of Land Management, the Forest Serv- 
ice, and other Federal agencies involved with 
hydroelectric projects on Federal lands. The 
administration had asked for codification of 
these authorities, but their specific proposals 
were inconsistent with sound management of 
Federal lands. Fortunately, the administration 
proposals were rejected by the Senate, but 
the corresponding provisions in the Senate bill 
are themselves inadequate. 

Title 13 of the bill, as reported by the Inte- 
rior Committee, improves upon the Senate 
version by substituting a number of different 
provisions, most of which have in the past 
been approved by either the committee or the 
House as a whole. In particular, section 
21301, relating to energy-related right-of-way 
on BLM and National Forest lands, and to 
dams within the National Park System, are im- 
portant provisions reflecting bills previously de- 
veloped by the Subcommittee on National 
Parks and Public Lands, which | chair. 

These provisions make it clear that BLM 
and the Forest Service have the authority for 
issuing and conditioning rights-of-way on the 
lands they manage related to hydroelectric or 
similar projects. The effect of this section is to 
reverse a decision of the Court of Appeals for 
the Ninth Circuit which incorrectly interpreted 
the Federal Land Policy and Management Act 
of 1976. 

In addition, section 21302 would prohibit 
any new dam, either within a National Park 
System unit, or which would flood any lands 
within such a unit. This section also makes it 
clear that no existing dam, either within or ca- 
pable of flooding park lands, could be reli- 
censed to permit new or increased effects on 
park lands unless the Secretary of the Interior 
concurs in that relicensing. This would serve 
to resolve a dispute over existing law, in ways 
consistent with the proper protections and 
management of the National Park System. 

Mr. Speaker, | want to commend all the 
committees that worked to produce this act. | 
especially want to thank the Energy and Com- 
merce Committee members for the leadership 
they provided, and my own Interior Committee 
chairman, Mr. MILLER, who has persistently 
tried to give us a bill that protects our environ- 
ment and encourages public participation in 
these important matters. Mr. Speaker, | urge 
my colleagues to vote for passage of the 
Comprehensive National Energy Policy Act. 


HONORING GENE BASILI FOR A 
LIFETIME OF PUBLIC SERVICE 


HON. RICHARD E. NEAL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1992 


Mr. NEAL of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, | 
take this opportunity to recognize Gene F. 
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Basili for his outstanding service to the Spring- 
field, MA, community. He will soon retire from 
the school system and he will be greatly 
missed. 


Gene was born Gino Basili on August 4, 
1928, in Worcester, MA, where he attended 
local schools before going on to Worcester 
Trade High School to become a machinist. 
Two weeks before graduation, however, Gene 
dropped out of school and joined the Tony 
Rand Trio as an accordion player. 

Gene played throughout the country with the 
Variety Boys from 1949 to 1953, before end- 
ing up in Springfield as a result of a freak ac- 
cident with his booking agent. In 1953, he 
joined the John Brogan Band, where he re- 
mained until the group broke up in 1988. 


During that time, Gene enrolled in Spring- 
field's Technical High School, before going on 
to get a Bachelor of Science degree from 
Westfield State College in 1906. In addition to 
playing and studying, Gene worked 6 nights a 
week at the Wayside Restaurant and gave ac- 
cordion lessons every afternoon. 


After going to school nights and summers, 
Gene received both his Master of Education 
and C.A.G.S in Administration. Gene began 
his teaching career in 1960 as a 9th grade 
science teacher at Classical Junior High 
School, before going on to teach physics at 
Technical High School in 1966. 


Gene was appointed assistant principal at 
Forest Park Junior High School in 1969, re- 
maining there until 1973 when he became as- 
sistant principal at the High School of Com- 
merce. After 6 years as assistant principal, 
Gene became the principal. 

As principal, Gene expanded the faculty to 
include foreign language and bilingual teach- 
ers, created for computer rooms, and provided 
electric typewriters for the typing rooms. Inno- 
vations in the academic program have been a 
hallmark for Gene. Programs at local colleges 
allow Commerce seniors to attend those col- 
leges for free while still at Commerce and re- 
ceive college credit. As the result of market re- 
search and student/faculty labor, the school 
store operates in conjunction with the Market- 
ing classes. There are now three diplomas of- 
fered at the High School of Commerce. 


Despite his busy schedule, Gene continues 
to pursue music as an avocation. He serves 
on the Board of Local 171—Springfield Musi- 
cians and frequently plays the accordion at 
church youth parties, the Hampden County 
House of Correction, and various social func- 
tions. 

Gene serves as a minister and a member of 
the Parish Council at Holy Name Church. He 
is also active in the Re-encounter Christ pro- 
gram at the House of Correction and plans to 
continue after retirement. Last year, he was 
awarded the Serviam Award at the Columbus 
day activities for over 30 years of outstanding 
service to the community. 

Gene and his wife, Carol, have four chil- 
dren, Cheryl, Debra, Brian, and Denise, and 
two grandchildren. 

| join with all of Gene's present and former 
students in wishing him a prosperous retire- 
ment and many years of health and happi- 
ness. 
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SUSPEND MFN FOR SERBIA 


HON. FRANK R. WOLF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1992 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
bring my colleagues’ attention to a most hor- 
rible example of naked aggression unprece- 
dented since World War ll. Today Serbian 
troops are threatening to shell a major chemi- 
cal plant outside of Sarajevo that could cause 
a massive ecological disaster for central Eu- 
rope. In blatant disregard for all accepted 
human rights principles, Serbian troops are 
also blocking thousands of women, children, 
and elderly from fleeing war-torn Sarajevo. 

Since the death of the head of their relief 
convoy, the International Red Cross, which 
provides vital humanitarian aid, is pulling out. 
The Sarajevo airport is occupied by Serbian 
troops preventing any humanitarian aid from 
entering Bosnia. 

What we're experiencing in Bosnia- 
Hercevgovina is large-scale genocide. Haris 
Silajdzic, the Bosnian foreign minister de- 
scribed his home as a slaughter house. Ser- 
bia’s actions according to the United Nations 
are inhumane. 

Yesterday the State Department announced 
the termination of JTA, the Yugoslavia’s na- 
tional airline, landing rights in the United 
States. | urge my colleagues to join me in sus- 
pending most-favored-nation trading status for 
Serbia. This is an urgent attempt to deter Ser- 
bia aggression against Bosnia-Hercegovina 
and other republics of the disintegrating Yugo- 
slav federation. 

It is not reasonable for Serbia to be cat- 
egorized as a most-favored-nation of the 
United States. Please join me in an attempt to 
stop Serbia’s brutal aggression. Also, Mr. 
Speaker, | would like to add for the RECORD 
an editorial which appeared in today’s New 
York Times. 

H.R. — 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. WITHDRAWAL OF MOST FAVORED NA- 


TION STATUS FROM THE FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC OF YUGOSLAVIA 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
subsection (b), nondiscriminatory treatment 
shall not apply with respect to any goods 
that— 

(1) are the product of the Federal Republic 
of Yugoslavia; and 

(2) are entered into the customs territory 
of the United States on or after the 15th day 
after the date of the enactment of this Act. 

(b) RESTORATION OF NONDISCRIMINATORY 
TREATMENT.—Notwithstanding subsection 
(a), the President may restore nondiscrim- 
inatory treatment to goods that are the 
product of the Federal Republic of Yugo- 
slavia 30 days after he certifies to the Con- 
gress that— 

(1) such treatment would promote compli- 
ance with the provisions of the Final Act of 
the Conference on Security and Cooperation 
in Europe (also known as the Helsinki Final 
Act”), particularly the provisions regarding 
human rights and humanitarian affairs; and 

(2) the Federal Republic of Yugoslavia— 

(A) has ceased its armed conflict with the 
other ethnic peoples of the region formerly 
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comprising the Socialist Federal Republic of 
Yugoslavia; and 

(B) has agreed to respect the borders of the 
6 republics that comprised the Socialist Fed- 
eral Republic of Yugoslavia under the 1974 
Yugoslav Constitution. 


[From the New York Times, May 21, 1992] 
SHAME IN OUR TIME, IN BOSNIA 

A “disgrace for humanity.” The words ut- 
tered in Washington Tuesday by Haris 
Silajdzic, Foreign Minister of beleaguered 
Bosnia, should chill the hearts of all who de- 
spise naked aggression. 

The Serbian strongman Slobodan 
Milosevic steps up his brutal bombardment 
of Bosnia's capital, Sarajevo, and his ethnic 
cleansing” of Serb-occupied territory. Hun- 
dreds die; ancient towns are turned to rub- 
ble. And what is the response of the U.S., the 
European Community and the U.N.? Sighs, 
shrugs and evasions. 

The bully who violates Bosnia’s inter- 
nationally recognized borders must be con- 
fronted by an international coalition pre- 
pared to do what is necessary to put him in 
his place. Otherwise the brutality in Bosnia 
will, far beyond the Balkans, dash hopes for 
a new world order. 

This little country has been given a ruin- 
ous runaround. Washington initially called 
on the European Community to cope with 
the threat to peace, even as it disparaged 
E.C. efforts. When its mediation efforts col- 
lapsed, Europe called for U.N. peacekeepers. 
The U.N. was prepared to send them in Feb- 
ruary, but then Washington protested that 
$634 million was too expensive. Another mis- 
sion to Yugoslavia managed to cut that by 
$28 million—cheese-paring that cost weeks, 
and lives. 

In March, the blue helmets finally began 
arriving in force in Croatia. The U.N. estab- 
lished its headquarters in Sarajevo as a way 
of creating a presence, as well, in Bosnia. 
But within weeks U.N. officials were whining 
that peacekeepers “are routinely harassed, 
the Organization’s property stolen and its 
emblems and uniforms misappropriated.” 
The U.N. pulled out of Bosnia and now pon- 
ders withdrawing from the rest of Yugo- 
slavia. 

What touching concern for misappro- 
priated emblems—even as whole neighbor- 
hoods of Bosnians were being forced to flee 
for their lives. It is true that the U.N. peace- 
keepers are too lightly armed to defend 
against rampaging Serbs. But why is that 
the only alternative? The larger truth is 
that the U.N. peacekeepers have become a 
cover for Western inaction. 

Now there's not even the pretense of a U.N. 
presence in Bosnia. And the world’s collec- 
tive irresponsibility stands exposed as na- 
kedly as the Milosevic aggression. President 
Bush, proud leader of the free world, had no 
trouble deciding that Iraq’s aggression 
against Kuwait should not stand. He assem- 
bled a global coalition to force withdrawal. 
Why not a new one now? 

Such a coalition need not undertake armed 
intervention, at least not yet. The economic 
noose can be tightened and those who help 
Serbia circumvent it can be pressured. And if 
cooperative security is to have meaning, the 
coalition can declare its willingness to use 
greater force, as a last resort. 

Aggression ought to be every bit a despica- 
ble in the Balkans as in the Persian Gulf. 
For the U.S. and its allies to stand by while 
Milosevic marauders defile Bosnia invites 
bullies elsewhere to take heart. Peace in our 
time, spineless leaders said in the 1930's. In 
our time the word is shame. 
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TRIBUTE TO JOSEPHINE GILPIN 


HON. ROBERT T. MATSUI 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1992 


Mr. MATSUI. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to Josephine “Jo” Gilpin, an out- 
standing citizen from my congressional district, 
Sacramento, CA. | wanted to take this oppor- 
tunity to inform my colleagues of the inspiring 
career of this devoted public servant. 

During the past 10 years, Josephine Gilpin 
has worked for the California Exposition and 
State Fair, the Environmental Affairs Agency 
and most recently, the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency. | commend Ms. Gilpin for her 
many contributions to the environment and to 
the people of California. 

Ms. Gilpin will be retiring on May 29, 1992 
after almost 20 years of service to the State 
of California. Next Thursday, a luncheon will 
be held in her honor. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask that my fellow colleagues 
join me in congratulating Josephine Gilpin on 
a job well done and extend our best wishes on 
all her future endeavors. 


A TRIBUTE TO HOWARD C. COHEN 


HON. STEPHEN J. SOLARZ 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1992 


Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to a remarkable individual, Howard 
Cohen. On May 28, 1992, Mr. Cohen will be 
honored by the Coney Island Hospital Com- 
munity Advisory Board for 10 years of distin- 
guished service as the hospital’s executive di- 
rector. | am proud to have the opportunity to 
join my neighbors in honoring Mr. Cohen's 
work. 


Since he began his stewardship in 1982, 
Howard Cohen has overseen all facets of the 
445 bed acute care hospital serving Brooklyn's 
shore front communities, located in my con- 
gressional district. In addition to being a skilled 
hospital administrator, Mr. Cohen has worked 
closely with the community that neighbors and 
depends on the hospital. His close working re- 
lationship with many shore front residents has 
been consistently reflected in the high quality 
of services tailored to the needs and concerns 
of my constituents. He has been a true leader, 
demanding yet responsive, attentive and al- 
ways ready to respond creatively. 

On May 28, staff, patients, neighbors, and 
local officials will gather to celebrate the tre- 
mendous success of Howard Cohen’s tenure 
at Coney Island Hospital, and to give him a 
long overdue thank you. During a time of eco- 
nomic crisis in our health care industry, How- 
ard Cohen has managed to ensure the con- 
sistent delivery of high quality health care at 
Coney Island Hospital. His tremendous effort 
and devotion is appreciated by all and worthy 
of our accolades. 

Mr. Speaker, at a time when Americans are 
justifiably concerned over the future of their 
health care system, | am pleased to inform my 
colleagues that in a corner of Brooklyn, dedi- 
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cation to service, skill and creativity have com- 
bined to serve a community in need. For that 
we can thank Howard Cohen, a man | am 
proud to call my neighbor and my friend. | 
commend to my colleagues the fine record of 
this dedicated and tireless public servant. 


PROJECT LIBERTY SHIP JOHN W. 
BROWN” RECOGNIZED 


HON. HELEN DELICH BENTLEY 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1992 


Mrs. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, on April 4, 
1992, | had the distinct honor and pleasure of 
being aboard the SS John W. Brown at pier 1, 
Clinton Street in Baltimore, MD. On this mo- 
mentous occasion | received an award from 
the America the Beautiful Fund of Washington, 
DC, on behalf of Project Liberty Ship John W. 
Brown and in tum presented it to Capt. Brian 
Hope, its chairman. 

This award was given for the more than 
100,000 hours of volunteer labor performed by 
the members of Project Liberty Ship in the 
restoration of the John W. Brown. The award 
represents the unflagging efforts of the volun- 
teers to rescue one of the original 2,770 his- 
toric liberty ships, of which only two are left, 
and thus to salvage, with its successes, a 
unique moment in our Nation’s history when 
the liberty fleet transported two-thirds of the 
U.S. exports and played such a key role in the 
Allies’ victory in World War Il. 

The honor was conferred on Project Liberty 
Ship also for paying tribute, through the living 
artifact of the John W. Brown, to the men and 
women of American industry who built the lib- 
erty fleet and to the merchant mariners who 
sailed the ships and to the armed guard who 
defended them. Project Liberty Ship was hon- 
ored also for bringing history to life, through 
the John W. Brown, for millions of American 
young people today and in generations to 
come, and for inspiring youthful interest in 
many fields, including geography, economics, 
and science. 

Project Liberty Ship is a solid testament of 
the power of community action in retrieving 
and preserving the precious legacies of our 
Nation’s past. Project Liberty Ship's myriad 
volunteers and benefactors are to be com- 
mended for the resurrection of the SS John 
W. Brown. This living memorial serves as an 
invaluable tool to illustrate the vital role ship- 
ping still plays in our Nation's economy and in 
support of our troops during wartime. It lives 
again as a cultural and historic treasure for 
America’s third century. 

This prestigious award marks the first time 
the John W. Brown was honored by an organi- 
zation outside of the maritime industry. Since 
this award is given to only two recipients in 
each State yearly, the John W. Brown, as a 
1992 recipient, has added greatly to Baltimore 
maritime heritage. 

Mr. Speaker, my fellow colleagues, | salute 
Project Liberty Ship John W. Brown and take 
great pride in this national treasure. 
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CONGRESSMAN KILDEE HONORS 
THE FLINT NEIGHBORHOOD COA- 
LITION 


HON. DALE E. KILDEE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1992 


Mr. KILDEE. Mr. Speaker, | rise before you 
today to pay tribute to an organization dedi- 
cated to preserving and promoting the neigh- 
borhoods of my hometown of Flint, MI. Since 
1982, the Flint Neighborhood Coalition has en- 
couraged and empowered the residents of the 
city of Flint to work together to improve the 
quality of life in our community. 

From a small group of citizens determined 
to prevent the construction of a convenience 
store in a residential area, the Flint Neighbor- 
hood Coalition [FNC] has grown into a city- 
wide organization. Its members represent the 
diversity of colors, creeds, and economic 
standing that comprise the Flint community. 

The FNC developed the Helping Hands 
project, which provides safe houses in the 
neighborhoods for children who are in danger 
of being molested or abducted. The FNC suc- 
cessfully lobbied the Flint City Council for a 
noise ordinance. The coalition also provides 
technical assistance to organizations and indi- 
viduals interested in community development. 
One form of assistance is a leadership skills 
training program focusing on five areas: Self 
esteem, behavior modification, motivational 
skills, neighborhood capacity, and action 
steps. 
The Flint Neighborhood Coalition is working 
with the Genesee County Health Department 
to sponsor a health survey. They hope to use 
the data collected to develop a plan of action 
to reduce Flints high rate of cardiovascular 
problems and to raise the level of children's 
inoculations. 

In 1991, the FNC worked with community 
organizations, local businesses, city govern- 
ment and residents to conduct the first annual 
Operation Brush Up. Forty-three homes in a 
two block area of the city plagued by urban 
blight were painted and their lawns 
landscaped. The labor was done by volunteers 
from every area of the Flint community. And 
the success of Operation Brush Up just in- 
creases with every passing year. Just last 
week nearly 3,000 people turned out to paint 
and repair over 80 houses. 

This year the Flint Neighborhood Coalition is 
sponsoring a series of activities during Save 
Our Neighborhoods Week. the coalition is en- 
couraging residents, businesses and other 
landowners to clean up their properties. Again 
the FNC has been able to obtain the coopera- 
tion of hundreds of residents citywide. 

Mr. Speaker, the Flint Neighborhood Coali- 
tion is a shining example of what can be ac- 
complished when a community works to- 
gether. It is my hope that cities across the Na- 
tion will follow the lead of the residents of my 
hometown, encouraging their citizens to im- 
prove the quality of life in their communities. It 
is with great pride that | ask you and my fellow 
Members of Congress to recognize the tre- 
mendous achievements of the Flint Neighbor- 
hood Coalition. They have blazed a path for 
the Nation to follow. 
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INTRODUCTION OF WELDON RESO- 
LUTION AUTHORIZING A CITI- 
ZENS’ COMMISSION ON CONGRES- 
SIONAL ETHICS 


HON. CURT WELDON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1992 


Mr. WELDON. Mr. Speaker, public approval 
ratings of Congress are at an all-time low. 
Americans are crying out for reform of this in- 
stitution. It is clear that many aspects of our 
system are broke, and it is time for us to fix 
them. 

Today, along with my Democratic colleague 
from New Jersey [Mr. ANDREWS], | am intro- 
ducing legislation which will create an inde- 
pendent body to oversee congressional oper- 
ations and ethics. This resolution would give 
additional powers to the newly-created inspec- 
tor general position, and authorize a bipartisan 
commission of American citizens to play a co- 
equal role in House ethics and oversight. 

As long as it is solely up to Congress to po- 
lice itself on ethics matters, the public will re- 
main skeptical. It is time to restore people's 
faith not only in our system—but in the integ- 
rity of this institution. Our legislation goes a 
long way toward achieving that goal. 


THE DROUGHT IN SOUTHERN 
AFRICA 


HON. LUCIEN E. BLACKWELL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1992 


Mr. BLACKWELL. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to alert my noble colleagues to a grave crisis 
that has so far been ignored in our country, 
but desperately warrants our attention: the 
devastating drought currently ravaging the 
southern region of Africa. 

Mr. Speaker, for thousands of years, Lake 
Kyle, located near the town of Mashvingo, pro- 
vided the people of central Zimbabwe with 
fresh fish, drinking water, and irrigation for 
their crops. But because of persistent lack of 
rainfall over the past decade, this once major 
body of water is now nothing more than a 
puddle in the middle of a rocky basin, and has 
left a huge mass of people without a source 
of life giving water. 

In the northern Transvaal, South Africa, vil- 
lagers look to the skies in December—waiting 
for the vital spring rains they had expected in 
August, as they helplessly watch their maize 
crops wither and their cattle slowly die of star- 
vation. 

In Mozambique, farmers scratch the 
parched ground with sticks to plant crops, and 
desperately try to irrigate their crops with sea 
water. Many others simply scavenge for food, 
and dig for sandy water under dry river beds. 
Relief workers arrive in arid areas astonished 
to find the people still alive. 

Mr. Speaker, in the face of major drought, 
the people of southern Africa face mainutrition 
and famine. South Africa, which usually ex- 
ports grain to neighboring desert nations, will 
instead import 6 billion tons of maize this year. 
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Up to 100,000 farm workers could be dis- 
placed and add to the nearly 50 percent of all 
blacks in that nation who are unemployed. 

And although the Government has pledged 
assistance to its people, bickering between the 
ANC and the National Party has delayed ef- 
forts to get food to the people. Operation Hun- 
ger reports that its efforts to feed this country 
have been stalled because it was forced to 
spend its entire year’s budget for fiscal year 
1992 in the first 3 months. 

Like South Africa, Zimbabwe normally ex- 
ports food. This year, the nation’s grain re- 
serves were depleted by March, and the Gov- 
ernment declared a drought disaster; now, the 
country depends solely on commercial im- 
ports. Over 2 million people in that nation 
have applied for relief, but current Government 
funding is sufficient for as few as one-half of 
the victims of drought. Thirty-thousand of its 
children are reported as malnourished. 

And the nation of Mozambique, reeling from 
the devastations of war, faces even greater 
privation, since rival groups have used relief 
food as a political weapon—in fact, nearly 40 
percent of food aid rots in warehouses. Mean- 
while, people either starve, or flock to other 
countries where they are herded into crowded, 
dirty, refugee camps. 

Mr. Speaker, the crisis in southern Africa 
parallels the famine which swept through Ethi- 
opia several years ago. Thirty million people 
face the horror of starvation over the next 5 
years. This time, let us not wait until one-third 
of the people in that region are dead. Let us 
not wait for the swollen bellies and sad eyes 
to appear on the television advertisements of 
charitable organizations. Let us instead take 
the necessary steps now, to avert this growing 
crisis before the crisis achieves its devastating 
potential. 

Mr. Speaker, | fervently urge my colleagues 
to join me in seeking out ways to aid this rav- 
aged area of the world, and to make sure that 
our efforts benefit the hungry people of south- 
ern Africa—not the political interests of rival 
factions. thank you, Mr. Speaker. 


COMMEMORATING THE 25TH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF THE CHESAPEAKE 
BAY FOUNDATION 


HON. C. THOMAS McMILLEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1992 


Mr. McMILLEN. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
commemorate the anniversary of the Chesa- 
peake Bay Foundation. The Bay Foundation is 
a nonprofit organization that was founded in 
1967, making this year its 25th anniversary of 
fighting to save the bay. This organization is 
headquartered in Annapolis, MD, my congres- 
sional district. 

The Chesapeake Bay Foundation is some- 
what unique in that it has only one mission, to 
protect and restore the Chesapeake Bay. 
However, this single goal requires the staff 
and volunteers of the foundation to be well in- 
formed and active on a vast array of issues. 
Everything ranging from global warming to 
oyster disease impacts the bay, and it is 
therefore the immense job of this organization 
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to be ready to tackle many different problems 
at the same time. 

To have an appreciation for the Chesa- 
peake Bay Foundation, you really must have 
an understanding of the bay itself. The Chesa- 
peake Bay is the largest estuary in the United 
States, supporting more than 2,700 species of 
plants and animals including bald eagles and 
ospreys. It is a national treasure, which unfor- 
tunately has been severely damaged by pollu- 
tion, increased population in the watershed, 
and habitat depletion. 

The Chesapeake Bay Foundation performs 
the valuable functions of educating the public 
about the environment, defending the bay 
through the court system, and working to man- 
age the bay watershed. | have personally 
come to depend on the foundation as an infor- 
mation source and have the utmost respect for 
the dedication, expertise, and professionalism 
of its staff. 

| commend the Chesapeake Bay Founda- 
tion on its first 25 years. If the next 25 are as 
productive as the first, the bay will be well on 
its way toward recovery. 


EXTENDING CERTAIN EXPIRING 
TAX PROVISIONS 


HON. FRANK J. GUARINI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1992 


Mr. GUARINI. Mr. Speaker, on June 30, 
1992, several tax provisions which are sound 
building blocks for our economy are set to ex- 
pire. These are proven programs which edu- 
cate and retrain workers, build low-income 
housing, help the self-employed afford health 
insurance, promote research and develop- 
ment, and help first-time home buyers afford a 
mortgage. 

Today, | am introducing legislation to extend 
these vital provisions for 18 months. This is a 
bipartisan endeavor to save these measures. 
am joined by Representatives. MCGRATH, 
KENNELLY, FORD of Tennessee, MOODY, 
CARDIN, THOMAS, DOWNEY, PICKLE, RANGEL, 
SCHULZE, JENKINS, MATSUI, COYNE, ANDREWS, 
DORGAN, DONNELLY, VANDER JAGT, SHAW, 
JOHNSON, and MCDERMOTT, a majority of 
Ways and Means Committee members. Sen- 
ators DANFORTH and BOREN are introducing 
similar legislation today in the Senate. 

Last year, when we joined together in a bi- 
partisan effort, we were successful in keeping 
these important programs working, without a 
break in the status of the tax provisions and 
the resulting uncertainty that would create. At 
that time, we passed a 6-month extension with 
the expectation that the expiring provisions 
would be dealt with in an economic growth 
package. The economic growth package was 
not enacted, so here we find ourselves, again, 
with the clock ticking in these final days before 
June 30, 1992, when these programs will ex- 


pire. 

To allow these provisions to lapse is tanta- 
mount to a tax increase that the economy can 
ill-afford. The significant economic benefits of 
these programs will be lost. Businesses will be 
unable to plan. The construction of much 
needed, low-income housing will be post- 
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poned. Workers will be denied valuable re- 
training and educational opportunities. The 
self-employed will find their insurance costs 
rising even higher. 

One provision in this package that is par- 
ticularly important to me is employer provided 
educational assistance. This measure ensures 
that workers are not penalized with taxes on 
the value of educational assistance provided 
to them by their employers. It enables people 
like Debbie Ireland of Hewlett-Packard to im- 
prove their job opportunities. Ms. Ireland was 
a single mother earning about $15,000 a year 
as an assembly line worker. With no job skills 
or qualifications, she simply could not find a 
higher paying job that would enable her to 
support her family. Luckily, she worked for an 
employer who provided educational assistance 
under section 127 and she was able to get the 
training she needed. Debbie will soon grad- 
uate from college and now makes about 
$20,000. 

This provision also helps improve the quality 
of our work force and will help ensure our 
competitiveness. It enables people like Bill 
Crandall, a computer programmer in San 
Jose, CA, to take Japanese courses at De 
Anza Community College in order to help 
make American developed computer programs 
compatible with those produced in Japan. 

Right now, there are literally thousands of 
American workers like Debbie Ireland and Bill 
Crandall, who are waiting to find out whether 
or not they can continue their classes. These 
are classes that they need to improve their 
ability to make it in this tough job market and 
support themselves and their families. 

At a time when we are considering a further 
extension of emergency unemployment bene- 
fits, it is inconceivable to me that we would let 
lapse a program that enables workers to re- 
train—to learn new job skills—and to conform 
to a changing job market. The exclusion for 
employer provided educational assistance 
gives people the ability to help themselves. It 
lets them open doors to new opportunities and 
options for their future through their own hard 
work and diligence. 

Mr. Speaker and distinguished colleagues, 
for years we have been extending these provi- 
sions retroactively or for short terms. This on- 
again, off-again treatment is counter- 
productive. We need to provide more cer- 
tainty. | urge that we join together for prompt 
bipartisan action to extend these vital meas- 
ures that contribute so much to our economy. 
The families, the workers, and the businesses 
who depend on certainty in the Tax Code de- 
serve no less. 


TRIBUTE TO MAJ. GEN. BARRY R. 
McCAFFREY 


HON. LINDSAY THOMAS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1992 


Mr. THOMAS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 27, 1992, Maj. Gen. Barry R. McCaffrey 
will complete his tour of duty as commanding 
officer of the 24th Infantry Division, mecha- 
nized at Fort Stewart. This will be a proud oc- 
casion to celebrate another mission accom- 
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plished by Barry McCaffrey, one of America’s 
greatest combat commanders, and to wel- 
come Maj. Gen. Paul E. Blackwell to the com- 
mand of one of America’s greatest combat di- 
visions. 

| cannot let this event go without a special 
tribute to General McCaffrey and to the men 
and women who are the heart and soul of the 
24th. 

| have had the honor of knowing several 
commanding generals at Fort Stewart and 
Hunter during the past 10 years. Without ex- 
ception, they have been extraordinary men 
with extraordinary skills. 

But the unpredictable timing of world events 
thrust Barry McCaffrey into command in time 
of war. He was to prove more than equal to 
the task. 

The media and the military historians have 
well documented the extraordinary accom- 
plishments of the 24th in Desert Shield and 
Desert Storm. 

It was was the first Army unit to arrive in 
Saudi Arabia with the mechanized infantry and 
armor units that could defend or attack in a 
confrontation with the huge Iraqi military. They 
boarded ships and airplanes in Savannah, GA, 
with the full expectation that they could be un- 
loading under fire in Saudi Arabia. 

It was the Army unit that ultimately led the 
extraordinary end run around Iraqi forces to 
deliver the death blow to any hope that Sad- 
dam Hussein might have of escaping a crush- 
ing defeat. 

However, my tribute is not simply for the 
24th—I have had the honor of recognizing that 
outstanding unit before in remarks to the Con- 
gress. 

Instead, my tribute today is to Maj. Gen. 
Barry McCaffrey. 

| have come to know Barry and his dynamic 
wife, Jill, quite well during the past 2 years. 
Simply stated, they are two of the most dedi- 
cated, patriotic, and accomplished Americans | 
have ever met. 

On occasion, | hear some of the social crit- 
ics say that America has no more heroes. 
They have not met Barry McCaffrey. 

General McCaffrey won the Distinguished 
Service Medal for service during Desert 
Storm. His earlier decorations for valor include 
two awards of the Distinguished Service 
Cross, two awards of the Silver Star, the 
Bronze Star with “V” device with three Oak 
Leaf Clusters, and three awards of the Purple 
Heart for wounds in combat. 

In person, this is a man who is every inch 
a soldier's soldier. His personal courage is 
battle-tested, his professional skills are almost 
beyond belief, and his concern for the well 
being of his troops and his Nation is legend- 


ary. 

This is not the loud, brash, Hollywood vision 
of a hero. This is man who is quiet, calm, and 
dignified. And yet, you know that if you were 
in a tough spot, this is the man you would 
want at your side. 

Quite simply, this is a commander whose 
troops would follow him to hell and back, be- 
cause they know he will not fail them when 
the chips are down. 

Barry McCaffrey is part of that hardened 
cadre of officers and noncommissioned offi- 
cers who chose to stay in the Army after Viet- 
nam, at a time when the Army had fallen into 
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poor repute in the eyes of the media and 
many citizens. Never mind that many of the 
Army's problems were the result of the failures 
and neglect of our national political leadership. 

It would have been easy for the Barry 
McCaffrey’s of the Army to resign and walk 
away in the 1970’s. He would have found it 
easy to move into a lucrative civilian career. 
He is a graduate of the prestigious Phillips 
Academy, the U.S. Military Academy at West 
Point, he holds a graduate degree from Amer- 
ican University, and he has a host of other re- 
markable credentials. 

He had a growing family, and he and his 
wife knew all too well the hardships of family 
life in the military. 

But he and Jill would not leave the Army 
just because times were tough. Instead, Barry 
McCaffrey and his colleagues became the 
keepers of the flame in the 1970's. They 
would not let the high traditions of the United 
States military fade from the institutional mem- 
ory of the Army they knew and loved. 

Slowly but surely, they carried out their work 
to rebuild the United States Army. And soon, 
young soldiers were inspired to transform the 
Army into an organization that is now the envy 
of the world. 

Today, the Army is what many would de- 
scribe as the exception to the rule. In a nation 
where we fear our educational system is fail- 
ing us, the Army is the best teaching institu- 
tion in our society. In a nation where racial 
conflicts have led to riot and ruin, the Army is 
a comparatively color-blind instituion. 

In a nation which many fear is losing the 
ability to compete, the U.S. Army is second to 
none in the world in quality and professional- 
ism. In a nation where many say our young 
people are going from bad to worse, the Army 
has shown that properly trained and led, our 
young Americans have no equals. 

This is the same Army that, in effect, “won” 
the cold war and brought about the peaceful 
dismantling of the Soviet Union and its offen- 
sive military capabilities. 

As a result of that peaceful victory, the Army 
now begins the painful process of scaling back 
our forces. In many ways, this will be a tough- 
er challenge than building up that force. Most 
especially, we must be fair and honest to the 
troops who have served our flag. 

That is why | thank God that soldiers like 
Barry McCaffrey are in our Army. 

If military leadership can ease the personnel 
difficulties of the tough months and years 
ahead, then leaders like Barry McCaffrey are 
more than up to the challenge. 

And beyond that, | take comfort in the fact 
that as we reduce the size of our force, lead- 
ers like Barry McCaffrey will not tolerate a re- 
duction in the quality of that force. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of this country owe 
a debt we can never repay to the likes of 
Barry McCaffrey and the troops they have led. 

For me personally, when | retire from Con- 
gress at the end of the year, | will look back 
on my decade of public service with many 
fond memories. 

But foremost in those memories is the fact 
that | have had the honor of knowing Maj. 
Gen. Barry McCaffrey, a soldier in the U.S. 
Army. 
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A TRIBUTE TO CHARLES E. LLOYD 


HON. MERVYN M. DYMALLY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1992 


Mr. DYMALLY. Mr. Speaker, each year the 
criminal justice section of the County Bar As- 
sociation selects judges and lawyers who they 
consider to be the best of the year in certain 
categories. Chosen this year is my friend 
Charles E. Lloyd. Mr. Speaker, this selection 
is a surprise to me only because attorney 
Lloyd is long overdue for these honors and 
has never before even been nominated by this 
group. Since entering law practice in 1961, 
Charles has had an outstanding record in his 
field and richly deserves this honor. 

Born July 2, 1934, in Mississippi, Charles 
Earl Lloyd's dream to be a lawyer nurtured 
from a visit to an attorney's office with his fa- 
ther at the age of 9. Poor and living in 
Indianola, MI, Lloyd recalled his father sending 
him to a local lawyer's office to tell the lawyer 
he couldn't pay his bill on time. “I walked into 
that ground level office and could tell the law- 
yer lived better than | did,” he said. “I knew 
I wanted to be a lawyer.” After graduating 
from Indianola Colored High School as quar- 
terback and captain of the football team and 
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class president in 1952, Charles Lloyd decided 
to come to Los Angeles. 

At the age of 20 he took the Los Angeles 
police examination and was accepted into the 
police academy at 21, graduating with the 

ighest academic honors in his class. 

hole working fulltime as a Los Angeles 
police officer at night, he attended law school 
fulltime during the day. He received his bach- 
elor’s degree from Los Angeles State College, 
and law degree from the University of South- 
ern California in 1961. 

In 1962 he was admitted to the California 
State Bar, resigned from the police depart- 
ment and entered the Los Angeles city attor- 
ney's office, criminal division where he served 
as chief trial deputy of the criminal division 
with a direct command of a staff of 25 law- 


yers. There he won 140 out of 145 jury trials. 


His record as a defense attorney has been as 
spectacular, when in 1974, along with attorney 
Ken Green and attorney Sam Parks jointly 
won an unprecedented case where three de- 
fendants were found not guilty of 96 counts of 
, robbery, and kid i 

age Lloyd MOH ob then murder cases 
in the 1960's, 1970's and 1980's until it was 
reported when you are charged with murder, 
don't call the Lord, call Lloyd. 

In 1963, he taught law at Van Norman Uni- 
versity and in April 1964 he entered the pri- 
vate practice of law. 
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In 1969 he received a resolution of com- 
mendation for outstanding service as an attor- 
ney and civic leader, presented by Supervisor 
Kenneth Hahn for the Los Angeles County 
board of supervisors. In 1983, his former law 
partner, Mayor Tom Bradley, presented him 
with a commendation for outstanding achieve- 
ments and contributions to the city of Los An- 
geles in the field of law. 


Charles Lloyd has contributed time and 
money to many charitable and civic organiza- 
tions, including memberships in the NAACP, 
Woodcraft Rangers, 28th Street YMCA, Black 
student associations, and has purchased 
equipment for students at Los Angeles Jordan 
and Jefferson High Schools. 


In being named to receive this award, Lloyd 
was beginning to feel like Henry Fonda, who 
finally was awarded an Oscar for his perform- 
ance in “On Golden Pond”, which Lloyd called 
an ordinary movie. He added, “You can live 
and die and not get one. | thought that would 
happen to me.” 


So, Mr. Speaker, | stand before you to di- 
rect your attention to this man who has so dili- 
gently served his country in his field of en- 
deavor. | am honored to have this opportunity 
to make sure that attorney Charles Earl Lloyd 
is properly recognized for his great work over 
the years. 


May 26, 1992 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Tuesday, May 26, 1992 


The House met at 12 noon and was 
called to order by the Speaker pro tem- 
pore (Mr. MONTGOMERY). 


DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO 
TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following commu- 
nication from the Speaker: 

WASHINGTON, DC, 
May 26, 1992. 

I hereby designate the Honorable G.V. 
(SONNY) MONTGOMERY to act as Speaker pro 
tempore on this day. 

THOMAS S. FOLEY, 
Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The Reverend Dr. Ronald Christian, 
Office of the Bishop, Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church in America, Washing- 
ton, DC, offered the following prayer: 

Almighty God, the seasons of Your 
good Earth remind us of the passage of 
time, the shortness of this life, the im- 
portance of this moment, the signifi- 
cance of our work, and the promise of 
a future. 

We pray, O God, let our efforts this 
day be the plantings of a better tomor- 
row for those who follow us. 

Let us all recognize in our own good 
deeds this day the growth that has 
come from someone else’s sowing. 

And may the truth which frees, the 
hope that never dies, the love which 
casts out fear, visit us and redeem us 
all from a spirit of selfish gain or from 
the vanity of pride in authorship. 
Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY). The Chair has examined 
the Journal of the last day's proceed- 
ings and announces to the House his 
approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the Jour- 
nal stands approved. 


PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will ask the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. CLEMENT] if he would kind- 
ly come forward and lead the member- 
ship in the Pledge of Allegiance. 

Mr. CLEMENT led the Pledge of Alle- 
giance as follows: 

I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the Unit- 
ed States of America, and to the Republic for 
which it stands, one nation under God, indi- 
visible, with liberty and justice for all. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Hallen, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed with 
amendments in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested, a bill of the 
House of the following title: 

H.R. 5132. An act making dire emergency 
supplemental appropriations for disaster as- 
sistance to meet urgent needs because of ca- 
lamities such as those which occurred in Los 
Angeles and Chicago, for the fiscal year end- 
ing September 30, 1992, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 5132) An act making dire 
emergency supplemental appropria- 
tions for disaster assistance to meet 
urgent needs because of calamities 
such as those which occurred in Los 
Angeles and Chicago, for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1992, and for 
other purposes“ and requests a con- 
ference with the House on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and appoints Mr. BYRD, Mr. INOUYE, 
Mr. HOLLINGS, Mr. JOHNSTON, Mr. BUR- 
DICK, Mr. LEAHY, Mr. SASSER, Mr. 
DECONCINI, Mr. BUMPERS, Mr. LAUTEN- 
BERG, Mr. HARKIN, Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. 
REID, Mr. ADAMS, Mr. FOWLER, Mr. 
KERREY, Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. STEVENS, 
Mr. GARN, Mr. COCHRAN, Mr. KASTEN, 
Mr. D'AMATO, Mr. RUDMAN, Mr. SPEC- 
TER, Mr. DOMENICI, Mr. NICKLES, Mr. 
GRAMM, Mr. BOND, and Mr. GORTON to 
be the conferees on the part of the Sen- 
ate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and concurrent 
resolutions of the following titles, in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 

S. 1216. An act to provide for the adjust- 
ment of status under the Immigration and 
Nationality Act of certain nationals of the 
People’s Republic of China unless conditions 
permit their return in safety to that foreign 
state; 

S. 1731. An act to establish the policy of 
United States with respect to Hong Kong, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 2245. An act to authorize funds for the 
implementation of the settlement agreement 
reached between the Pueblo de Cochiti and 
the United States Army Corps of Engineers 
under the authority of Public Law 100-202; 

S. 2743. An act to deter and punish aggres- 
sion against the newly independent countries 
of the defunct Socialist Federal Republic of 
Yugoslavia, and to promote human rights 
within the newly constituted Republic of 
Yugoslavia; 

S. 2780. An act to amend the Food Security 
Act of 1985 to remove certain easement re- 
quirements under the conservation reserve 
program, and for other purposes; 

S. 2783. An act to amend the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act with respect to med- 
ical devices and for other purposes; 


S. Con. Res. 122. Concurrent resolution rec- 
ognizing the 50th anniversary of the Battle 
of the Coral Sea, paying tribute to the Unit- 
ed States-Australian relationship, and reaf- 
firming the importance of cooperation be- 
tween the United States and Australia with- 
in the region; and 

S. Con. Res. 123. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the use of the East Front parking 
lot of the Capitol for an exhibit by NASA 
during the period beginning on June 1, 1992 
and ending June 5, 1992. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CLERK OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following commu- 
nication from the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives: 


WASHINGTON, DC, 
May 22, 1992. 
Hon. THOMAS S. FOLEY, 
The Speaker, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the per- 
mission granted in Clause 5 of Rule III of the 
Rules of the U.S. House of Representatives, 
the Clerk received the following message 
from the Secretary of the Senate on Friday, 
May 22, 1992 at 2:25 p.m.: That the Senate 
agreed to the House amendment to S. 870; 
agreed to the House amendments to S. 2569; 
and agreed to the Conference Reports on 
H.R. 4990 and H. Con. Res. 287. 

With great respect, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
DONNALD K. ANDERSON, 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 
PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair desires to announce that pursu- 
ant to Rule XLIX, as a result of the 
adoption by the House and the Senate 
of the conference report on House Con- 
current Resolution 287, House Joint 
Resolution 494, increasing the statu- 
tory limit on the public debt, has been 
engrossed and is deemed to have passed 
the House on May 21, 1992. 


THE FLIGHT OF THE HAITIAN 
BOAT PEOPLE 


(Mr. SMITH of Texas asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. SMITH of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
for the past couple months, we have 
not heard much about the situation in 
Haiti. 

The boat people stopped leaving. The 
professional activists moved on to 
other subjects. And the media turned 
to Ross Perot and the riots in Los An- 
geles. 
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But those are not the only reasons we 
stopped hearing about the Haitian exo- 
dus. We stopped hearing about the Hai- 
tian exodus because the people we re- 
turned to Haiti were not being per- 
secuted. 

In short, the President’s policy was 
right. Nobody wanted to waste time 
talking about a rational policy deci- 
sion that was working well. 

The President has made the right de- 
cision again on Haiti. 

We cannot allow Haitians to get on 
boats to make an unsafe journey across 
the open seas when they do not qualify 
to enter the United States as refugees. 

We no longer have the capability to 
process them in Guantanamo Bay, but 
we are accepting refugee petitions in 
Haiti. And any Haitian is free to apply. 

Today's Washington Post said the 
flow of Haitians has already slowed. 

It will be interesting to see and hear 
what the media has to say in a couple 
weeks when it is evident that President 
Bush was right once again with Haiti. 


WOMEN’S SOCCER SHOULD BE AN 
OLYMPIC MEDAL SPORT 


(Mr. MORAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) ` 

Mr. MORAN. Mr. Speaker, during the 
past 50 years, we have witnessed tre- 
mendous improvements in women’s 
equality, however a few areas still 
exist in which women are given un- 
equal and unfair status. Sports com- 
petition is one such area. 

I was pleased that on February 26 of 
this year the Washington Post ran an 
article about the U.S. women’s na- 
tional soccer team and an editorial on 
the new era Olympics, the latter point- 
ing out that most of America’s medals 
from Albertville were won by women. 
The athletes described in both these ar- 
ticles are fine role models for today’s 
young people, both boys and girls. 
They also serve as tremendous exam- 
ples of the great American competitive 
sports spirit. 

Mr. Speaker, the U.S. women’s na- 
tional soccer team is probably the best 
in the world. They won the first wom- 
en’s world soccer championship besting 
64 other nations’ women's soccer 
teams. Therefore, I was dismayed to 
learn from a report in the December 16 
issue of Soccer America that Joao 
Havelange, president of the Inter- 
national Football Association, wrote to 
Juan Samaranch, president of the 
International Olympic Committee, sug- 
gesting that women’s soccer wait until 
the year 2000 to be made a gold medal 
sport since the schedule of events for 
1996 in Atlanta had already been draft- 
ed. 

The many thousands of soccer fans in 
my district and around the Nation are 
disappointed and frustrated that the 
rescheduling for women’s soccer would 
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require such a delay. Considering that 
President Samaranch was able to in- 
corporate so many new nations and 
sports into the 1992 games, a delay in 
gold medal status in women’s soccer 
because a schedule of events has been 
drafted does not seem to be an ade- 
quate, let. alone compelling, justifica- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge all my colleagues 
to recognize the popularity of women’s 
soccer in their own districts and sup- 
port my resolution proclaiming that 
women's soccer should be an Olympic 
medal sport in 1996. 


OVERREGULATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming [Mr. THOMAS] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, I wanted to take just a few 
minutes again to talk about what I 
think is one of the most difficult and 
perplexing problems that we have, and 
that is the question of overregulation. 
We seem to talk about it a great deal. 
Most of us agree we have a problem. 
Our constituents come to us constantly 
with the problem, and yet we seem not 
to do much. 

I think there is great impact, and we 
have talked about the impact of over- 
regulation. We spend a great deal of 
time, and properly so, talking here 
about the economy, what we might do 
to provide jobs, what we might do to 
stimulate small business. One of the 
things that keeps those from happen- 
ing most often is overregulation. 

Overregulation affects all industries, 
but particularly in my home State, and 
I have just come from there last night. 
In banking and energy, particularly in 
energy extraction, we find that there is 
really no interest in doing things and 
moving on into new jobs and new small 
businesses because of overregulation. 

I have talked a little bit about the 
cost. The national cost is recognized to 
be about $450 billion a year, the cost of 
regulation. That is more than the defi- 
cit. That is more than defense. That is 
more than interest on the national 
debt, $450 billion per year. 

We talk about that purely abstractly, 
because it is not coming out of our 
pocket directly. But some of it is, the 
cost to us as individuals. Federal re- 
ceipts, taxes, Federal income averaged 
roughly $10,000 per household in 1988. 
Regulatory costs, on the other hand, 
for households in this country for your 
family and mine are an additional 
$4,500 per year. If this component, an- 
other 50 percent, was factored into Tax 
Freedom Day, which was May 8 this 
year, it would fall somewhere around 
July 15 before your family would be 
earning money for itself. 

Some say this is not excessive. I say 
it is. A good portion of that money 
could go to pay for health costs that 
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your family has or to invest in a home 
or to invest in new jobs. 
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Is this regulation worth $4,500 a year? 

I think really the issue is what is the 
role of Government? Certainly there is 
a role for Government. Certainly there 
is a role as a referee when we have a 
private sector, and that is proper. 

The question is, What level of Gov- 
ernment can do it best? I think most of 
us would adhere to the notion that the 
closer to the people, the better we can 
do. 

If our effort is to eliminate all risk, 
we certainly can do this. Each time 
you give up all risk, you give up all op- 
portunity as well. 

We have a market system which pro- 
vides us choices. The more we take 
those choices away, the more freedom 
is reduced. 

It just seems to me that what we 
ought to seek, Mr. Speaker, is a bal- 
ance, a balance between regulation and 
the opportunity for the private sector 
to work. We seem to be intimidated 
about doing something about it. We 
can do something about it. We can pro- 
vide that each bill that we pass has 
some indication of what it would cost 
for regulation. We could have a private 
sector group that takes a look at regu- 
lation and its costs and reports to us. 

In my own legislature in Wyoming 
when I was there, we had a legislative 
body that looked at agency regulations 
to see if they were done in the spirit 
and in keeping with the law. We can do 
something about it. 

We seem to be intimidated by things 
like balanced budgets and seeking to 
balance them. We should not be intimi- 
dated about overregulation, Mr. Speak- 
er. We can do something about it if we 
would address ourselves to that chore, 
and I suggest it is one that we ought to 
get on with. 


IN HONOR OF JOAN ELLISON 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. STARK] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, | ask my col- 
leagues to join me in honoring Joan Ellison, 
who is retiring this year after 36 years of 
teaching. Joan is an outstanding teacher who 
brings her love and experience into the class- 
room each morning to enrich the lives of the 
children at the Lorenzo Manor School. 

As a first and second grade teacher, and 
now with her kindergarten classes, Joan is a 
role model for her colleagues. She works hard 
to give children a solid foundation as they 
begin the adventure of learning. At their early 
age, Joan’s students are well prepared to 
begin reading, the gift that lasts a lifetime. 
Through experience, skill, and dedication, as 
well as a recognition of the important role of 
parents and families in the education process, 
Joan creates an environment in which every 
child in her classes feels important and loved. 
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We can have a little more faith in American 
education knowing that teachers like Joan 
have helped to build a better future for our 
children. She is dedicated to her work and will 
be missed by the teachers and students she 
has worked with over 36 years. Those friends 
will gather on Saturday, May 30, to share their 
appreciation. | want to take this opportunity to 
congratulate Joan Ellison and wish her the 
best in retirement. 


THE ASIA-PACIFIC AND THE UNIT- 
ED STATES: ENTERING INTO THE 
PACIFIC CENTURY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order to the House the gen- 
tleman from American Samoa [Mr. 
FALEOMAVAEGA] is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise today, along with my esteemed 
colleagues from Hawaii, the Honorable 
PATSY MINK, and the Honorable NEIL 
ABERCROMBIE, to commemorate the 
deep and rich legacy of Americans who 
have come from Asia and the Pacific 
Islands. Due to prior commitments in 
their districts, our distinguished col- 
league from Guam, the Honorable BEN 
BLAZ, and the respected delegation 
from California, the Honorable ROBERT 
MATSUI and the Honorable NORMAN MI- 
NETA, were not able to be present. 
Their thoughts and hearts are with us 
today, however, and I submit their 
statements for the RECORD. 

This month, as many of you know, is 
a special month. President Bush has 
honored and recognized the contribu- 
tions of our people by proclaiming May 
as Asia-Pacific American Heritage 
Month. The President’s action is wel- 
come, overdue, and only fitting, as our 
Nation prepares for the 2lst century, 
the dawning of the Pacific century. 

It has always bothered me that our 
Presidents visit Europe so often that 
they qualify for frequent flier status, 
yet they have rarely travelled to the 
Asia-Pacific region. I believe this has 
sent the wrong message to the coun- 
tries of the Pacific, that our friends 
there continue to take a backseat to 
Europe and the Middle East when it 
comes to U.S. foreign policy. 

It was thus noteworthy to see Presi- 
dent Bush make his first trip abroad to 
our part of the world. As the President 
declared early after taking office— 
America, too, is a Pacific nation and 
we must renew our determination to 
strengthen ties and relationships with 
our allies and partners in the Pacific. 
Since then, the President and Vice 
President have attempted to make 
good on this commitment by coming to 
the Pacific on four separate occasions. 

It is a beginning, yet, still, not 
enough attention is being paid by our 
Government to the Asia-Pacific region. 
The evolving events of the world make 
it imperative that this change. 

In this decade and into the next cen- 
tury, the countries of the Pacific shall 
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play a more crucial role in the eco- 
nomic, political, strategic, and secu- 
rity needs of the United States and the 
world. As has been often-stated, the 
2ist century—the Pacific century 
shall truly be an era marked with mi- 
raculous economic advancement by 
this the world's most dynamic and rap- 
idly developing region. 

As many of you know, I was born and 
raised in the Pacific and my love and 
interest lie in this part of the world. 
Although I do not claim to be an ex- 
pert, my years of travel throughout the 
Pacific, followed by years of service as 
a member of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee and Subcommittee on 
Asian and Pacific Affairs, have given 
me a perspective which I would like to 
share with you. 

The economy of the Asia-Pacific re- 
gion today is staggering in size and 
breathtaking in growth. 

Last year, according to the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, our Nation did 
just shy of 325 billion dollars worth of 
total trade with the region—easily 
matching United States trade with Eu- 
rope, and throwing in another $135 bil- 
lion in excess of our trade relationship 
with Europe. 

Since 1981, United States trade with 
the Asia-Pacific region has expanded 
by 148 percent, and is expected to in- 
crease to $400 billion by the end of this 
decade. 

Almost two-thirds of the world’s pop- 
ulation resides in Asia and the Pacific, 
which perhaps accounts for the Pacific 
Basin's production of two-thirds of the 
world’s gross national product. 

Japan and America—key trading 
partners—alone, accounted for 40 per- 
cent of the world’s GNP last year. 

Also, in 1991, according to Commerce 
Department figures, the Asia-Pacific 
countries purchased close to $125 bil- 
lion worth of United States products. 
It is significant to note that American 
exports to the region have increased by 
130 percent since 1981. 

South Korea, Taiwan, Hong Kong, 
and Singapore—known in Asia as the 
Four Tigers“ for their astoundingly 
rapid economic growth, have been 
joined by a new wave of Little Drag- 
ons,“ Indonesia, Malaysia, and Thai- 
land, as the economic miracle has 
spread in the Asia-Pacific region. All of 
these countries have vigorously ex- 
panding economies, some up to 11 per- 
cent annually, placing them among the 
fastest growing in the world. 

These facts paint a picture that has 
many experts in international finance 
and economics predicting that the 
Asia-Pacific region will shortly replace 
the North Atlantic as the center of 
world trade. My feeling is that this has 
already occurred. Yes, my friends, the 
Pacific century has indeed begun. 

And during this month for celebra- 
tion, it is only fitting that we honor 
our fellow Americans of Asian-Pacific 
descent—both from the past and the 
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present—that have blessed and en- 
riched our Nation. I submit that Asian- 
Pacific Americans have certainly been 
an asset to our country’s development, 
and it is most appropriate that our 
President and Congress have pro- 
claimed May as Asian-Pacific Heritage 
Month. 

The people of the Pacific have con- 
tributed much to America’s develop- 
ment in the sciences and medicine. For 
example, in 1899 a Japanese immigrant 
arrived on the shores of this Nation. 
After years of study and work, this 
man, Dr. Hideyo Noguchi, isolated the 
syphilis germ, leading to a cure for this 
deadly, widespread disease. For dec- 
ades, Dr. Makio Murayama conducted 
vital research in the United States 
that laid the groundwork for combat- 
ing sickle cell anemia. In 1973, Dr. Leo 
Esaki, an Asian immigrant to our 
country, was awarded the Nobel Prize 
in physics for his electron tunneling 
theories. And, in engineering, few have 
matched the several architectural mas- 
terpieces created by the genius of Chi- 
nese-American, I.M. Pei. 

Major contributions to United States 
business and industry have also been 
made by Asian-Pacific Americans. 
Wang Laboratories, the innovative 
business enterprise in computer re- 
search and development, was founded 
in 1955 by Chinese-American, An Wang. 
This Nation’s largest tungsten refinery 
was built in 1953 by industrialist K.C. 
Li and his company, the Wah Chang 
Corp. And, in 1964, an immigrant from 
Shanghai, China, Gerald Tsai, started 
from scratch an investment firm, the 
Manhattan Fund, which today has well 
over $270 million in assets. 

In the entertainment and sports 
fields, Chinese-American martial arts 
expert Bruce Lee entertained the 
movie audiences of this Nation, while 
destroying the stereotype of the pas- 
sive, quiet Asian male. World-class 
conductor Seiji Ozawa has lead the San 
Francisco Symphony through several 
brilliant performances over the years. 

A native Hawaiian named Duke 
Kahanamoku shocked the world by 
winning the Olympic Gold Medal in 
swimming seven decades ago; followed 
by Dr. Sammy Lee, a Korean-American 
who won the Olympic Gold Medal in 
high diving. Then there was Tommy 
Kono of Hawaii, also an Olympic Gold 
Medalist in weightlifting. And, yes, 
perhaps the greatest Olympic diver 
ever known to the world, a Samoan- 
American by the name of Greg 
Louganis—whose record in Gold Medals 
and national championships will be in 
the books for a long time. This year, 
Japanese-American Kristi Yamagui- 
chi’s enthralling Gold Medal ice-skat- 
ing performance at the Winter Olym- 
pics continues the legacy of milestone 
achievements by Asian-Pacific Ameri- 
cans. 

In professional sports, of course, we 
have Michael Chang blazing new paths 
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in tennis, Pacific Islanders Brian Wil- 
liams and Michael Jones of World 
Rugby, and the tens of dozens of Asian- 
Pacific Americans who have made 
their mark as professional football 
players in the National Football 
League. 

We also have an Asian-Pacific Amer- 
ican who is making his mark on his- 
tory, not in our country, but in Japan. 
Samoan-American Salevaa Atisanoe is 
a 578-pound Sumo wrestler in Japan 
who goes by the name of Konishiki. 
Salevaa, or Konishiki, incidentally, 
also happens to be a relative of mine. 

Konishiki is the first foreigner in 
this centuries-old sport to reach the 
rarified air of Sumo’s second-highest 
rank. More importantly, though, he is 
on the verge of attaining the exalted 
status of grand champion or yokozuna. 
No foreigner has ever been permitted 
to fill this position, as the Japanese as- 
sociate the yokozuna with the essence 
of Shinto’s guardian spirits. The as- 
cendancy to grand champion status 
goes to the heart of the Japanese reli- 
gion and culture. 

Although Konishiki has defeated the 
only existing yokozuna and has an ex- 
cellent tournament record, a con- 
troversy has erupted as to whether he 
has the necessary character to become 
a grand champion. By merit and skill, 
it is uncontested that Konishiki quali- 
fies as a yokozuna. Many commenta- 
tors speculate it is because he is not 
Japanese that he is being denied pro- 
motion. For the benefit of my cousin 
and relations between the United 
States and Japan, I hope that this situ- 
ation does not escalate into a burning 
issue of racism. 

In honoring Asian-Pacific Americans 
that have served to enrich our country, 
I would be remiss, as a Vietnam vet- 
eran, if I did not honor the memory of 
the Asian-Pacific Americans who 
served in the United States Army’s 
100th Battalion and 442d Infantry Com- 
bat Group. History speaks for itself in 
documenting that none have shed their 
blood more valiantly for America than 
the Japanese-Americans that served in 
these units while fighting enemy forces 
in Europe during World War II. 

The records of the 100th Battalion 
and 442d Infantry are without equal. 
These Asian-Pacific American units 
suffered an unprecedented casualty 
rate, and received over 18,000 individual 
decorations, many posthumous, for 
valor in battle. With so much blood 
spilled warranting the high number of 
medals given, it is disturbing and un- 
usual that only 1 Medal of Honor, 24 
Distinguished Service Crosses, and 60 
Silver Stars were awarded. The great 
number of Asian-Pacific American 
lives lost decreed that more of these ul- 
timate symbols of sacrifice should have 
been awarded. Even so, the 442d combat 
group emerged as the most decorated 
combat unit of its size in the U.S. 
Army. 
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Mr. Speaker, it is an honor and a 
privilege that I share with my col- 
leagues a little bit of information con- 
cerning the famous 100th Battalion, 
442d Infantry. It is interesting to note, 
Mr. Speaker, that the 100th Battalion 
is the only battalion in the U. S. Army 
that has its own shoulder patch. This is 
a mark of distinction that no other 
unit of its size can claim, and was 
awarded because of the courageous 
feats and accomplishments of the Japa- 
nese-American soldiers who fought for 
our Nation against our enemies in Eu- 
rope during World War II. 

Mr. Speaker, in further recognition 
of these two famous units, the 100th 
Battalion and the 442d Infantry Com- 
bat Group have now been incorporated 
as a U.S. Army Reserve unit operating 
out of Fort Derussy, Honolulu, HI, 
under the command of Lt. Col. Michael 
Wong. 

I am especially proud that Company 
B and Company C of the 100th Battal- 
ion, 442d Infantry are both assigned as 
Ready Reserve units in my district. It 
is with great pride, Mr. Speaker, that I 
report that the former U.S. Army com- 
mander of all Army Reserve units, Maj. 
Gen. William Ward, at a national mili- 
tary veterans convention last year, 
stated that this U.S. Army Reserve In- 
fantry unit in American Samoa, as 
part of the 100th Battalion, 442d Infan- 
try, was the best infantry Reserve unit 
in the United States. 

And I want to pay a special tribute to 
the officers and enlisted men of Ha- 
waii’s U.S. Army Reserve organization 
for their outstanding leadership and 
confidence in the ability of our Sa- 
moan men and women in the U.S. 
Army Reserve to promote and main- 
tain the highest standards and tradi- 
tions of the 100th Battalion, 442d Infan- 
try. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to especially 
commend the following gentlemen: 
former Maj. Gen. Walter Tagawa of 
Honolulu for his leadership and initia- 
tive to organize a Reserve unit for the 
100th Battalion, 442d Infantry in Amer- 
ican Samoa; former command Sgt. 
Maj. Thomas Miyashiro for his tremen- 
dous faith and confidence in the Sa- 
moan soldier to perform well under 
combat conditions and to maintain the 
fine traditions of the 100th Battalion, 
442d Infantry; and, former Brig. Gen. 
Edward Hirata and Maj. Gen. Paul 
Lister of the U.S. Army IX Corps Head- 
quarters, Honolulu, for their outstand- 
ing contributions which have sustained 
the presence of our Reserve units in 
Samoa. 

I also want to commend Col. Robert 
Fishman, Chief of Staff, IX Corps Head- 
quarters, and Maj. Mapu Jamias, G-3, 
IX Corps Headquarters, for their con- 
cern, service, and assistance provided 


‘during the past 10 years for the Reserve 


unit in American Samoa. 
Mr. Speaker, I also want to recognize 
and thank the following individuals for 
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their contributions and keen interest 
in promoting and enhancing the status 
of our Reserve unit in Samoa—Brig. 
Gen. Calvin Lau, Commanding General 
of IX Corps Headquarters, Fort 
Derussy, Honolulu, retired Lt. Col. 
Herbert Oyama, Col. Shogiro Sho“ 
Arakawa, Col. Walter Ozawa, Lt. Col. 
Robert Lee, Mr. S. Gibbs, Mrs. Sarah 
Kiaaina, Maj. Ernest Logoleo, Capt. 
Kyle Keomalu, Capt. Cedric Wingate, 
lst Lt. Peleti Mauga, and ist Lt. 
Tauapa' I Laupola. 

Also, Mr. Speaker, I want to recog- 
nize the contributions of one of our fin- 
est noncommissioned officers, whose 
untimely death caught all of us by sur- 
prise a few months ago—Company B Ist 
Sgt. Nation Tilo. He was loved and re- 
vered by all of his peers for his leader- 
ship and devotion to his family and fel- 
low soldiers. Our hearts go out to his 
wife and parents, High Chief Tilo Eliga 
and wife, Mulimuli, all of whom are 
from the village of Aua. 

I am also proud to say that we can 
count the Honorable DANIEL K. INOUYE, 
a recipient of the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Cross, and the late highly respected 
Senator Spark Matsunaga, both from 
Hawaii, as Members from Congress 
that distinguished themselves in battle 
as soldiers of the 100th Battalion and 
442d Infantry. 

These Japanese-Americans paid their 
dues in blood to protect our Nation 
from its enemies. It is a shameful 
black mark on the history of our coun- 
try that when the patriotic survivors 
of the 100th Battalion and 442d Infantry 
returned to the United States, many 
were reunited with families that were 
locked up behind barbed wire fences, 
living in concentration camps. You 
might be interested to know, my col- 
leagues on the Hill, Congressmen ROB- 
ERT MATSUI and NORMAN MINETA, were 
children of the concentration camps. 

The wholesale and arbitrary abolish- 
ment of the constitutional rights of 
these brave Americans will forever 
serve as a reminder and testament that 
this must never be allowed to occur 
again. It was outright racism and big- 
otry in its ugliest form. I pray that 
this will never happen again in Amer- 
ica. 

Which brings me to the increasingly 
volatile and complicated subject of our 
country’s state of relations with the 
nation of Japan. 

With Japan leading the way amongst 
democratic countries of the Asia-Pa- 
cific region—being the world’s greatest 
creditor nation, the world’s largest 
donor of foreign aid, and America’s 
strongest financial partner and ally in 
the defense of our strategically impor- 
tant sea lanes of the Pacific Basin—I 
am concerned with the hostility 
mounting in the United States against 
our longtime friend and ally. 

Many have said that with the recent 
collapse of the Soviet Union and the 
end of the cold war, Americans just 
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have to find someone or something to 
worry about. Numerous polls verify 
that Japan is the new public enemy No. 
1. 
The myth of the voracious, Japanese 
economic machine that plays by unfair 
rules, consumes anything in its path 
and gives nothing back in return, has 
been set upon by certain politicians 
needing a quick public relations fix, 
corporate America facing sagging 
sales, and workers running out of un- 
employment checks. Jumping on the 
Japan-bashing wagon is fashionable 
and easy, and a good way to absolve re- 
sponsibility for the state of our Na- 
tion’s ills. Unfortunately, it does little 
to improve our situation but sets loose 
a Pandora’s box of hysteria, nonsense, 
and outright bigotry, compounding the 
already difficult period of development 
our country faces. 

When you look at the facts—the sta- 
tistics of our own Department of Com- 
merce—Japan is actually one of Ameri- 
ca’s best customers, buying over $48 
billion of United States goods in 1991. 
The Japanese buy more United States 
goods than any nation in the world, ex- 
cept for our neighbor, Canada. Since 
1987, Japan has increased imports from 
our country by 70 percent, and in the 
same period reduced its trade surplus 
with the United States by 30 percent. 

Taking a longer look back over the 
last decade, Commerce Department fig- 
ures reveal that United States exports 
to Japan rose by 117 percent, which is 
more rapid growth than our exports to 
the rest of the world over the past 10 
years. 

It is significant to note, also, that 
the latest figures on Japanese invest- 
ment in the United States show that 
$130 billion was added to our economy 
in 1990. The Department of Commerce 
estimates for 1990 that Japanese in- 
vestment produced 897,000 jobs for 
America’s labor force. I would be inter- 
ested to know how many Americans 
lost their jobs that year as a result of 
U.S. corporations and companies decid- 
ing, for cheaper labor costs, to set up 
factories and operations in foreign 
countries. 

Rather than mindlessly point the fin- 
ger of blame at Japan, perhaps we in 
this country should look inward for the 
cause of America’s economic malaise. 
Many experts in the field suggest that 
Americans must address fundamental 
problems with our society that lead to 
problems with the economy. In short, 
we must put our house in order. 

The first job is to rigorously ren- 
ovate our educational system, from 
kindergarten on up. America’s present 
system is not producing enough skilled 
workers, managers, and leaders that 
can compete effectively in the inter- 
national marketplace. 

We must also concentrate on produc- 
ing engineers and specialists in math 
and the sciences, vocations that 
produce actual products and tech- 
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nology. Too many of our brightest 
minds are diverted to professions that 
deal with nonproductive paper shuf- 
fling for profit. As an attorney, I know 
a little about this. 

The second major task is to rid the 
public and private sectors of the tre- 
mendous debt incurred in the 1980's. In 
the span of one decade, the United 
States went from the world’s greatest 
creditor nation to one of its worst 
debtors. The American people, on the 
Federal, State, local, and personal lev- 
els, must resolve to rid ourselves of 
this heavy anchor, and start saving. 
Only then can we hope to compete free- 
ly and unburdened, with sufficient cap- 
ital, as a creditor nation. 

Returning to the phenomenon of 
Japan-bashing, this mindless behavior 
has precipitated all over the United 
States increasingly ugly and some- 
times violent action against Ameri- 
cans—our Americans of Asian-Pacific 
descent. Distinction as to ethnicity, let 
alone nationality, seems not to be evi- 
dent. Asian features alone have pro- 
voked attacks and beatings against 
Japanese-Americans, Chinese-Ameri- 
cans, Thai-Americans, and Korean- 
Americans, where the assailants 
thought the victims were Japanese na- 
tionals. 

As the U.S. economy has remained 
stagnant, documented incidents of rac- 
ist graffiti, name calling, verbal 
threats, fire bombings, and physical as- 
saults have spread like wildfire from 
California to Colorado to Michigan to 
North Carolina and to New York. The 
pattern of Asian-American killings, 
such as Jim Loo’s beating death last 
year in Raleigh, Vincent Chin’s club- 
bing murder in Detroit in 1982, the ma- 
chinegun massacre of five Indochinese 
kids in 1989 at Stockton, and the unex- 
plained murder of a Japanese business- 
man in Ventura County a few months 
ago, underscore that these are not iso- 
lated incidents. 

Taken as a whole, this is clearly a 
crisis of national dimension brewing 
for our Asian-Pacific American com- 
munities. Even survivors of the Japa- 
nese-American concentration camps 
and World War II hysteria have com- 
mented—it is happening all over again. 

So, how do we stop the wholesale de- 
struction of our birthrights as U.S. 
citizens that occurred in the 1940's 
from becoming the same nightmare for 
us today? 

I believe Stewart Kwoh of the Asian- 
Pacific American Legal Center of 
Southern California has some good 
ideas. 

He recommends that we not remain 
complacent about Japan-bashing but 
that we should take a very active 
stance. Our Asian-Pacific communities 
must come together for protection, and 
not remain isolated, fragmented, and 
thus vulnerable. 

Our communities must also aggres- 
sively articulate a position against 
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scapegoating, and monitor and hold re- 
sponsible those elements that make in- 
flammatory anti-Asian statements. 

Furthermore, the Asian-Pacific com- 
munities must reach out and establish 
ties with other ethnic groups. With the 
shocking experience of the burning of 
Koreatown during the Los Angeles 
riots fresh in our minds, it is clear that 
we must work harder to further under- 
standing, compassion, and mutual re- 
spect between people of the Asia-Pa- 
cific and all other races. Another les- 
son to be learned from the Los Angeles 
riots is that during hard economic 
times, all people of color and low in- 
come are in the same predicament. Let 
us learn not to feed on each other. As 
Rodney King said, Can we get along?“ 

We must also learn to trust and work 
with law enforcement authorities. 
Even in the wake of the King beating 
and legal travesty, and the recent man- 
slaughter mistrial of a Compton, CA, 
police officer who shot down in cold 
blood two unarmed Samoan-Ameri- 
cans, shooting them 19 times with 13 
bullets in their backs—the vast major- 
ity of our men and women in blue are 
good, honest people, professionals that 
ensure the peace and stability of our 
communities. We must use this re- 
source to protect us by religiously and 
quickly reporting all incidents of hate 
crime. 

Finally, our Asia-Pacific commu- 
nities must be prepared to network 
with other associations in the Nation 
to provide a unified response to com- 
batting racial violence and hostility 
against anyone, regardless of race, 
color, or creed. 

In concluding, let me say that al- 
though Mr. Kwoh’s points for protec- 
tion of our communities are well- 
taken, I believe that the repulsive 
Japan-bashing America has witnessed 
is a temporary affliction. 

Mr. Speaker, our Nation has the 
strength of character, the resilience of 
ingenuity, and the depth of resources 
necessary to resolve any problem be- 
fore her, including our present eco- 
nomic woes. When you see young, up- 
start entrepreneurs like Bill Gates cre- 
ate a computer software giant like 
Microsoft—which, incidentally, is 
worth more on the market than Honda 
and Sony combined—you know that 
the United States has the right stuff. 
So do Motorola, Intel, Merck, Emerson 
Electric, IBM, Corning, and many 
other U.S. companies that are thriving 
in the international marketplace. 
America has done it before and we will 
do it again. 

Meanwhile, recent events have shown 
the world that Japan is, as the Wall 
Street Journal put it, not the invin- 
cible economic terminator of our 
imaginings. In the past several weeks, 
Japan’s stock market has crashed by 50 
percent from its peak 2 years ago, and 
her real estate values in financial cen- 
ters like Tokyo and Osaka have plum- 
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meted drastically. With this unprece- 
dented economic instability, a tremen- 
dous amount of Japan’s wealth—tens of 
billions of dollars—has amazingly van- 
ished overnight, and she may be facing 
for the first time—a recession. 

With the dismantling of the Evil Em- 
pire, the birth of numerous new democ- 
racies from Communist ruins, a victory 
over a dictator in the gulf war, and a 
vibrant stock market that portends a 
strong economic recovery, indeed, the 
United States is still strong, and re- 
mains the most powerful country on 
the face of this planet. 

Against this backdrop, our fellow 
American citizens of Asian-Pacific de- 
scent can take pride, especially this 
month, for being Americans. 

As our Nation enters into the Pacific 
century, Asian-Pacific Americans can 
hold their heads high, knowing the 
contributions of our people have en- 
sured America is, despite her problems, 
the greatest democracy in the world. 


1230 


Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA. I yield to the 
gentlewoman from Hawaii. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great pride and pleasure that I join my 
colleagues in recognition of Asian-Pa- 
cific American Heritage Month. As an 
Asian-American I am proud of the rich 
and unique heritage that has served to 
enhance the strength of this Nation. 

Asian-Pacific American Heritage 
Month is a time to recognize the 
achievements of Asians and Pacific is- 
landers, and to reflect upon the cul- 
ture, traditions and values that have 
been the foundation of our success. 
Americans of Asian and Pacific island 
ancestry have gained national and 
international prominence in the fields 
of science, business, and the arts, leav- 
ing a distinctive mark in virtually 
every aspect of American life. 

But it is also a time to reaffirm that 
we do not endanger America, or the 
American way of life. We are part of it. 
Abroad and here at home we are often 
seen as threats to jobs, threats to high- 
er education, threats to job security, 
and threats to American technological 
superiority. But to view us this way is 
painfully misguided. 

The recent riots all over this country 
are a testament to the fact that too 
many people see the Asian community 
as a problem, and not a strength. And 
that people believe that when we move 
forward we do so at the expense of oth- 
ers in our society. But nothing could be 
further from the truth. Like other mi- 
nority groups, Asians are victims of 
racism and misunderstanding, and we 
have severe problems stemming solely 
from our appearance. 

As America continues to confront its 
troubled legacy of racial disharmony it 
is imperative that all minority groups 
recognize that nothing is gained if we 
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single each other out as scapegoats. 
This is a time when we must pull to- 
gether and benefit from each others 
strengths. 

It is important for Asians and Pacific 
islanders that we are accepted as no 
less American than any other group in 
this society. If one of us makes it to 
the top, why should it be seen as a 
threat to others? Certainly, when a 
white person makes it, nobody regards 
it as a threat. It must be no different 
when the success is achieved by Asian- 
Americans. 

Let us recognize the successes of the 
Asians and Pacific islanders in the past 
and look forward to even greater 
achievements from these Americans as 
they contribute to the improvement of 
our Nation, and our world community. 

Mr. Speaker, I call on my colleagues 
in the House to join me in honoring the 
remarkable and inspiring efforts that 
have made the Asian-Pacific island leg- 
acy a proud one. 

Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA. Mr. Speaker, 
I thank the gentlewoman from Hawaii 
[Mrs. MINK] and I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. ABERCROMBIE. Mr. Speaker, my 
home State of Hawaii is widely known for its 
aloha spirit. The warm and gracious hospitality 
of our people has left an indelible mark on 
those who have touched our islands’ shores. 
In our State of aloha, people of all races, 
creed, and religion live in harmony. There is 
more than a sense of tolerance for differences 
in our State, there is pride in our diversity. 

Throughout our islands’ rich history, we 
know that the Hawaiians opened their arms to 
welcome those of Japanese, Chinese, Por- 
tuguese, Filipino ancestries. These first groups 
were later joined by Koreans, Vietnamese, 
Laotians, Micronesians, and many other 
groups from different parts of the globe. As a 
representative of this diverse State—the 50th 
State in a nation of immigrants—! am proud to 
recognize Asian-Pacific Heritage Month. 

Asians and Pacific islanders are the fastest 
growing group in the United States and play 
an increasingly influential role in American life. 
Like other immigrant groups before them, 
Asians and Pacific islanders have continued 
the proud American tradition of furthering the 
greatness of this country. They have contrib- 
uted much in the areas of education, busi- 
ness, and government. out doubt, they too 
have strengthened the fabric of our society. 

Mr. Speaker, as we recognize Asian-Pacific 
Heritage Month, let us also turn our attention 
to the alarming acts of violence aimed at the 
7.3 million Asian-Americans in the United 
States. Let us not close our eyes and ears to 
the report of the Federal Civil Rights Commis- 
sion, which found that Asian-Americans. “face 
widespread discrimination in the workplace 
and are often victims of racially motivated har- 
assment and violence.” 

As our country faces these times of reces- 
sion, it seems that there are those who have 
found Asian-Americans to be a convenient tar- 
get for their frustrations. Scapegoats for these 
troubled times. 

The first wave of attacks included the 1982 
brutal death of Chinese-American Vincent 
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Chin in Detroit by two laid-off autoworkers who 
were reported to have made obscene remarks 
about Asians and Japanese cars. Today, na- 
tionally syndicated columnist Clarence Page 
notes that attacks against Asian-Americans 
are less random and include specific targets 
like community centers, senior citizen facilities, 
and private homes. 

Mr. Speaker, this ugliness shakes the very 
foundation our country was built on. This great 
Nation was founded on the principles of jus- 
tice, equality, freedom, respect. 

As Members of Congress in these United 
States, we must take a strong stand against 
bigotry and discrimination. Let us not forget 
how our country, only 50 years ago, slipped 
into a moment of darkness when we interned 
our fellow Americans because of their Japa- 
nese ancestry and our suspicion of their loy- 
alty to a nation they have never visited. 

Mr. Speaker, America was built by immi- 
grants. Immigrants from the Western and 
Eastern Hemispheres. The fabric of American 
society burst with a rainbow of vibrant hues. A 
strike against one group is a strike against us 
all. We cripple ourselves by tolerating any act 
of violence against any group. As Abraham 
Lincoln once said, “A house divided against it- 
self cannot stand.” 

As we recognize Asian-Pacific Heritage 
Month, let us be reminded that Asians and Pa- 
cific islanders have joined other Americans in 
making America a great nation. A nation 
where people of all races can live with dignity 
and respect. 

Mr. BLAZ. Mr. Speaker, Asian-Pacific Amer- 
ican Heritage Month refocuses the attention of 
the Nation on the many contributions to the 
common good made by those of Asian and 
Pacific Island ancestry. 

No country us more sensitive to the con- 
tributions of its minorities than the United 
States. This is as it should be for we are a na- 
tion of minorities. Yet, the sensitivity did not 
come about by accident. Rather, it is the result 
of hard work by many individuals and organi- 
zations which bring about such observances 
as the Asian-Pacific American Heritage Month. 

As a native of Guam, | know that in a nation 
of such diverse ethnic origins, these times of 
recognition are important to remind us of 
where we came from and to give us a period 
of reflection on where we're going. 

| salute the people of my part of the Word- 
Asia and the Pacific Islands -] now call the 
United States their home, and | congratulate 
you on your many fine contributions to our 
great Nation. 

At the same time, | wish to remind all Amer- 
icans that the building blocks of our greatness 
are our mosaic of many cultures and many 


ethnic origins. 
Mr. MATSUI. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
thank my colleague, Congressman 


FALEOMAVAEGA, for organizing this time on the 
floor of the House of Representatives to rec- 
ognize the achievements and future of Asian- 
Pacific Americans. | am pleased to be able to 
offer my reflections and high hopes on this oc- 
casion. 

Asian-Pacific Americans have a rich and di- 
verse history that we can look back on with 
pride. We all owe a great deal to the first gen- 
eration that struggled to make a life for them- 
selves and their families here. As a relatively 
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recent group of newcomers to this country, we 
have the blessing of being closer in touch with 
our roots. Not only can we celebrate our cus- 
toms and traditions, we can count the genera- 
tions of our families going back centuries, and 
also remember the stories of our families’ 
struggles. 

We are all descendants of pioneers who 
sacrificed a great deal to provide an oppor- 
tunity for us to succeed in our schooling and 
careers. But we must also realize that the 
mentality that led that generation to survive in 
America is keeping second, third, and fourth 
generation Asian-Americans from reaching 
their full potential. Our parents, grandparents, 
and great-grandparents had a survivalist men- 
tality: they wanted to succeed but didn’t want 
to rock the boat. They didn’t want to make a 
difference or reform society. And maybe they 
couldn't. But we can. Each and every one of 
us have a responsibility to provide leadership 
for the community. 

| exhort Asian-Pacific Americans across this 
great land to look beyond ourselves and see 
what we can contribute to this country. We 
must overcome the survivalist mentality and 
be less conservative in taking on challenges. 
Clearly, we are up against many obstacles: 
language barriers, stereotypes, and anti-Asian 
bigotry. But foremost, Asian-Americans must 
overcome their apathy in their community and 
in politics. We cannot sit back and wait for 
others to come to our aid and assist us. It will 
require that each of us invest some time and 
energy to take care of others around us. 

| applaud our accomplishments in many di- 
verse fields. Schoolteachers, athletes, sci- 
entists, actors and actresses, medicine, police 
officers, and the small business owners have 
demonstrated to the world that we can be 
leaders in any field. We must continue to 
strive for excellence: to make ourselves, and 
our community, be the best. Let their be no 
doubt that this in turn will help make our coun- 
try strong. Asian-Pacific Americans have an 
indomitable spirit to work and build, our future 
promises to be as rich and accomplished as 
our past. 

Mr. MINETA. Mr. Speaker, I'd like to take 
this opportunity to express my sincere thanks 
to the gentleman from American Samoa [Mr. 
FALEOMAVAEGA] for organizing this special 
order today. 

And | think all Americans of Asian and Pa- 
cific Islands ancestry owe a debt of gratitude 
to our friend from New York, Congressman 
FRANK HORTON. 

The gentleman from New York has taken 
the lead, first with legislation establishing Her- 
itage Week, and now with the ongoing obser- 
vation of May as Asian Pacific American Herit- 
age Month. 

We should make no mistake about it. This 
annual celebration is important. 

A recent report by the United States Com- 
mission on Civil Rights found, as we all know, 
that Asian Pacific Americans are frequently 
the victims of discrimination, and all too often 
victims of violence, because of our heritage. 

There are many contributing factors to this 
problem, but the Commission identified one 
that underlies every other problem we face: ig- 
norance. 

To many Americans, an Asian face still 
means “foreigner.” 
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| remember several years ago when | gave 
a speech at the opening of a United States- 
Japan trade center in California. 

After the ceremony, one of the U.S. trade 
Officials who was attending came up to me. 

He said, “Gee, Congressman. Your English 
is excellent. What part of Japan are you 
from?” 

| don’t know whether he thought he heard 
an accent, or simply saw a face that fit his 
definition of “foreign.” 

| still don't know. But | do know this: there 
is no such thing as a foreign face in America. 

This is a fairly benign example, but that lack 
of understanding has had devastating con- 
sequences both for Asian Pacific Americans, 
our Nation, and our Constitution. 

That was brought home to me by my experi- 
ence, and those of 120,000 other Americans 
of Japanese ancestry, during World War Il. 

When the Empire of Japan launched an 
unprovoked surprise attack on Pearl Harbor 
on December 7, 1941, our Government de- 
cided that Americans of Japanese ancestry 
were a categorical threat to the United States. 

No matter that these threats were unproven, 
or that we were either American citizens or 
permanent resident aliens. The search for 
scapegoats was on, and we were all tarred 
with the same indiscriminate brush of racial 
hatred and fear. 

America quickly saw little value in distin- 
guishing between the attackers that Sunday 
morning and loyal Japanese-Americans who 
were every bit as much the target of that dawn 
air raid in Hawaii. 

Within months, Japanese-American commu- 
nities along the West Coast began disappear- 
ing one by one: removed into stark, barren 
camps scattered throughout some of the most 
inhospitable regions of the United States. 

In all, more than 120,000 Americans of Jap- 
anese ancestry had their most basic constitu- 
tional and human rights stripped away. 

Despite this treatment, Japanese-Americans 
served this country well in the war effort. 

The all-Nisei 442d Regimental Combat 
Team and its 100th Battalion were volunteers 
from the camps, enlistees fighting Nazi Ger- 
many and Fascist Italy while their families re- 
mained behind barbed wire. These men be- 
came the most decorated Army fighting force 
in American military history. 

In the Pacific, a top-secret war was fought 
by Japanese-Americans in the Military Intel- 
ligence Service—a story that went untold for 
decades. 

But it was they, these volunteers, who 
cracked code after code—saving countless 
American lives. 

The stories of these dedicated Japanese- 
Americans volunteers were living proof that 
the brand of disloyalty was underserved. Edu- 
cating our colleagues here in the Congress, 
and educating the American people about 
their contributions was central to the success- 
ful effort to win redress for the injustice of the 
internment. 

When the Congress passed the Civil Lib- 
erties Act of 1988, we reaffirmed our commit- 
ment to the principles of our great Constitu- 
tion. We finally acknowledged that Americans 
are not defined by the color of their skins, or 
the shape of their eyes. They are defined by 
a commitment to the ideals of justice and 
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equality that are the true measure of what it 
means to be an American. 

Today, Asian Pacific-Americans are one of 
the fastest growing populations in this country. 
Our contributions in the sciences, in business, 
in medicine, the arts, and in Government are 
helping to move this Nation into the 21st cen- 
tury. 

But we know that the forces that brought 
about the oriental exclusion laws of the 19th 
century, and that brought about the internment 
in the 20th, will follow us into the 21st unless 
people of conscience continue to bear witness 
and to fight injustice. 

As we learned in the 10-year fight for re- 
dress, the most powerful weapon we have is 
education. The annual observance of Asian 
Pacific-American Heritage Month is a central 
part of that effort. 

By educating our fellow Americans about 
our experiences in this country, and about the 
experiences that brought us or our ancestors 
to these shores, we are building the ties that 
will continue to bind us together as a commu- 
nity. 

Many people refer to this country as a melt- 
ing pot, where cultures and histories are 
somehow blended into a homogenous whole. 

| reject that analogy. To me this country has 
always been, and should continue to be, a 
tapestry. It is a tapestry woven of diverse 
threads of different colors and different tex- 
tures. Each of those threads alone is easily 
broken. But when they are woven together, 
those individual threads become a thing of 
beauty and their diversity becomes our great- 
est strength. 

The recent events in Los Angeles were un- 
mistakable examples of the danger we face 
should we fail to build those ties. 

When we allow ignorance to stand unchal- 
lenged, it will lead inevitably to suspicion and 
fear. As each of us knows, it is but a small 
step from there to discrimination, anger and vi- 
olence. 

Observances like Asian Pacific-American 
Heritage Month provide us with an opportunity 
to fight that cycle of ignorance and anger. By 
proudly declaring who we are, and by educat- 
ing our fellow Americans about our history and 
our accomplishments, we are working to 
strengthen the American tapestry. 

Once again, | would like to thank my good 
friends, Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA for arranging to- 
day's special order, and Mr. HORTON for his 
continued leadership and dedication to Asian 
Pacific-American Heritage Month. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in 
which to revise and extend their re- 
marks on the subject of my special 
order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from America Samoa? 

There was no objection. 
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LEGISLATION TO ENSURE SAFETY 
STANDARDS FOR ABOVEGROUND 
OIL TANKS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
CLEMENT). Under a previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. MORAN] is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. MORAN. Mr. Speaker, across this 
country hundreds of aboveground stor- 
age tanks are leaking. Because of a 
loophole in the law, operators of these 
tanks, unlike operators of underground 
storage tanks, are not even required to 
install the most basic mechanisms to 
prevent a leak or detect a leak once it 
has begun. The Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency recently estimated that it 
will cost taxpayers and industry $35 
billion nationwide to clean up leaky 
tanks. Unfortunately, without require- 
ments for basic prevention and de- 
tected systems, the problem will only 
get worse. 

In Fairfax, VA, residents of a once 
beautiful, serene community have seen 
their neighborhood turn into an envi- 
ronmental nightmare overnight be- 
cause of leaking oil tanks. A tank 
farm, located nearly 1,000 acres across 
the woods from the community, may 
have been leaking for as long as 20 
years. Recent estimates indicate that 
350,000 gallons of oil have spread 
through underground water systems, 
contaminating the water, endangering 
public health, and causing the property 
values of nearby communities to plum- 
met. 

To make matters worse, hazardous 
levels of oil vapors have been detected 
in the basements of nearby residences 
forcing two families to abandon homes 
where they have lived for over 25 years. 
Still, this oil leak is only the beginning 
of the nightmare for nearby residents. 
Many more expected to leave because 
of health and safety hazards. The irony 
is that the tank farm is still operating 
today, despite demands from citizens 
and local leaders that it be shut down, 
because there are no clear cut laws 
mandating that such tank farms be 
closed and the area be cleaned up. 

The leak in Fairfax is only one exam- 
ple of this nationwide dilemma. In Sen- 
ator TOM DASHLE’s home State of 
South Dakota, a leaking tank farm in 
Sioux Falls contaminated soil and 
water and resulted in the condemna- 
tion of a residence and grade school. 
Now, more than 5 years after the leaks 
were discovered, the Federal Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services is- 
sued a report stating that the area is 
still a public health hazard, and rec- 
ommended various actions to reduce 
the chances of human exposure. 

And the list continues. In Brooklyn, 
NY, millions of gallons of oil was dis- 
covered that had been underneath the 
city for decades. In Whiting, IN, more 
than 16 million gallons of petroleum 
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leaked into ground water surrounding 
the Amoco Oil refinery. In Port Ever- 
glades, FL, hundreds of thousands of 
gallons of oil leaked over a period of 50 
years, through broken hoses, leaky 
pipes, and cracked tanks, making its 
way into the underground water sup- 
ply. 

Basic regulations must be put in 
place to stop these disastrous leaks 
from continuing. Senator DASCHLE re- 
cently introduced legislation in the 
U.S. Senate to establish comprehensive 
above-ground tank standards. Today I 
am introducing companion legislation 
in the House that would ensure that: 
secondary containment systems are 
put on all new and existing tanks; that 
specific standards for installation and 
testing are required; regular inspection 
is required; appropriate enforcement is 
required; and clear financial respon- 
sibility is prescribed by law. 

This is a very modest proposal in 
terms of regulation—but had any of 
these measures been in effect in recent 
years, leaks like the one in Fairfax 
City, Sioux Falls, Brooklyn, and others 
would not have occurred. 

I urge my colleagues to lend their 
support to this critical legislation and 
bring an end to leaking tanks which 
endanger our environment and public 
health. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming) to 
revise and extend their remarks and in- 
clude extraneous material:) 

Mr. MILLER of Washington, for 60 
minutes each day, on June 3 and June 
9 


Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming, for 5 min- 
utes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ABERCROMBIE) to revise 
and extend their remarks and include 
extraneous material:) 

Mr. MORAN, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. STARK, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. ABERCROMBIE, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI, for 5 minutes, on 
May 27. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ABERCROMBIE) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter:) 

Mr. ANDERSON in 10 instances. 

Mr. GONZALEZ in 10 instances. 

Mr. BROWN in 10 instances. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO in six instances. 

Mr. MAZZOLI. 
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Mr. STARK. 

Mr, PANETTA. 

Mr. GUARINI in two instances. 
Mr. MORAN. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MORAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 12 o’clock and 54 minutes 
p.m.) under its previous order, the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, May 27, 1992, at 12 noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


3567. A letter from the Attorney General, 
Department of Justice, transmitting rec- 
ommendations for coordination of Federal 
juvenile delinquency programs and activities 
for 1991, pursuant to 42 U.S.C. 5616(c); to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

3568. A letter from the Department of the 
Interior, transmitting the Department’s 1990 
annual report on progress in implementing 
requirements concerning the Nation's worst 
hazardous waste sites, pursuant to Public 
Law 99-499, section 120(e)(5) (100 Stat. 1669); 
to the Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

3569. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of State for Legislative Affairs, transmitting 
notification that Turkey has transferred 
United States-origin spare parts for C-130 
and T-37 military aircraft to Pakistan with- 
out United States Government consent; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

3570. A letter from the Director, Defense 
Security Assistance Agency, transmitting 
the Department of the Navy's proposed lease 
of defense articles to Korea (Transmittal No. 
14-92), pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 2796a(a); to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

3571. A letter from the Director, Defense 
Security Assistance Agency, transmitting 
two entries in the price and availability re- 
port for the quarter ending December 31, 
1991, dated January 15, 1992; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

3572. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Management and Budget, transmitting OMB 
estimate of the amount of change in outlays 
or receipts, as the case may be, in each fiscal 
year through fiscal year 1995 resulting from 
passage of H.R. 3337 and H.R. 2454, pursuant 
to Public Law 101-508, section 13101(a) (104 
Stat. 1388-582); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

3573. A letter from the International 
Boundary and Water Commission, transmit- 
ting a report of activities under the Freedom 
of Information Act for calendar year 1991, 
pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 552(d); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

3574. A letter from the Public Printer, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, transmitting the 
annual report of the U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office for fiscal year 1991; to the Commit- 
tee on House Administration. 

3575. A letter from the Acting Secretary, 
Department of the Interior, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to amend the 
High Plains States Groundwater Demonstra- 
tion Program Act of 1983 (98 Stat. 1675) to au- 
thorize additional appropriations, and. for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 
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3576. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft of 
pro) legislation entitled, ‘‘New Mexico 
Public Lands Wilderness Act’’; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

3577. A letter from the President and CEO, 
Resolution Trust Corporation, transmitting 
the status report for the month of April 1992 
(the 1988-89 FSLIC Assistance Agreements); 
jointly, to the Committee on Appropriations 
and Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

3578. A letter from the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services, transmitting calendar 
year 1993 Medicare physician fee schedule up- 
date and fiscal year 1993 Medicare volume 
performance standards recommendations, 
and our calendar year 1992 report on mon- 
itoring utilization of and access to services 
for Medicare beneficiaries; jointly, to the 
Committee on Ways and Means and Energy 
and Commerce. 


JOINT RESOLUTION ON DEBT LIMIT 
PASSED UNDER RULE XLIX 
Under clause 1 of Rule XLIX, the fol- 
lowing joint resolution was engrossed 
and deemed passed: 
[Submitted May 21, 1992] 


H. J. Res. 494. Joint resolution increasing 
the statutory limit on the public debt. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 4 
of the rule XXII, public bills and reso- 
lutions were introduced and severally 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. CONYERS (for himself, Mr. 
BOEHLERT, Mr. WEISS, Mr. WAXMAN, 
Mr. SYNAR, Mr. LANTOS, Mr. WISE, 
Mrs. BOXER, Mr. OWENS of New York, 
Mr. BUSTAMANTE, Mr. MARTINEZ, Mr. 
PAYNE of New Jersey, Mrs. MINK, Mr. 
THORNTON, and Mr. SANDERS): 

H.R. 5259. A bill to authorize payments to 
units of general local government for fiscal 
years 1992 and 1993; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

By Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI (for himself 
and Mr. DOWNEY): 

H.R. 5260. A bill to extend the Emergency 
Unemployment Compensation Program, to 
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revise the trigger provisions contained in the 
extended unemployment compensation pro- 
gram, and for other purposes; jointly, to the 
Committees on Ways and Means and Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By Mr. FAWELL (by request): 

H.R. 5261. A bill to extend and amend the 
programs under the Runaway and Homeless 
Youth Act and the program for runaway and 
homeless youth under the Anti-Drug Abuse 
Act of 1988; to consolidate authorities for 
programs for runaway and homeless youth; 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. JONTZ: 

H.R. 5262. A bill to amend the Water Re- 
sources Development Act of 1986 relating to 
diversion of water from the Great Lakes; to 
the Committee on Public Works and Trans- 
portation. 

By Mr. MONTGOMERY (for himself, 
Mr. STUMP, Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT, Mr. 
PICKLE, and Mr. GEREN of Texas): 

H.R. 5263. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Veterans Affairs to conduct a demonstra- 
tion project to determine the cost-effective- 
ness of certain health-care authorities; joint- 
ly, to the Committees on Veterans’ Affairs, 
Ways and Means, and Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. MORAN: 

H.R. 5264. A bill to regulate aboveground 
storage tanks used to store regulated sub- 
stance, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Commerce. 

H. Con. Res. 324. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that wom- 
en's soccer should be a medal sport at the 
1996 centennial Olympic games in Atlanta, 
GA; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memori- 
als were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 


[Omitted from the Record of May 21, 1992] 

444. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
House of Representatives of the State of Ha- 
waii, relative to providing Federal Housing 
Impact Aid Funds for infrastructure develop- 
ment, construction, and maintenance for 
military dependents; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

445. Also, memorial of the General Assem- 
bly of the State of New Jersey, relative to 
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the New Jersey Medicare DRG waiver and 
share uncompensated care payments to New 
Jersey hospitals; jointly, to the Committees 
on Energy and Commerce and Ways and 
Means. 

446. Also, memorial of the Senate of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia, relative to the 
extension of daylight savings time; to the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

447. Also, memorial of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the State of Illinois, relative 
to amending the Constitution of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

448. Also, memorial of the Senate of the 
State of Michigan, relative to line item ve- 
toes for the President of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

449. Also, memorial of the Senate of the 
State of Alabama, relative to ratifying the 
original proposed second amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

Mr. MORAN introduced a bill (H.R. 5265) 
for the relief of Terrill W. Ramsey; which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, sponsors 
were added to public bills and resolu- 
tions as follows: 


H.R. 25: Mr. GILMAN, Mr. McCurpy, Mr. 
VENTO, and Mr. WILLIAMS. 

H.R. 1495: Mr. BUSTAMANTE; 

H.R. 2838: Mr. EDWARDS of Texas and Mr. 
BORSKI. 

H.R. 3258: Mr. KOSTMAYER. 

H.R. 3612: Mr. HUGHES. 

H.R. 4399: Ms. KAPTUR. 

H.R. 4419: Mr. HUGHES. 

H.R. 4954: Mr. GUARINI, Mr. Towns, Mr. 
SERRANO, Mr. LIPINSKI, Mr. MFUME, Mr. 
EVANS, Mr. ZELIFF, Mr. OWENS of New York, 
Mr. LANCASTER, Mr. ATKINS, Mr. NEAL of 
Massachusetts, Ms. NORTON, and Mr. WEISS. 

H. J. Res. 411: Mrs. UNSOELD; Mr. WEISS, Mr. 
WYLIE, Mr. STOKES, and Mr. TRAFICANT. 
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WHAT THE U.N. TRUSTEESHIP 
COUNCIL SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
THE SITUATION IN PALAU 


HON. RON de LUGO 


OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1992 

Mr. DE LUGO. Mr. Speaker, the U.N. Trust- 
eeship Council begins its regular annual ses- 
sion today to review the situation of the last 
part of the last territory of the international 
trusteeship system: the western Pacific islands 
of Palau. 

The United States remains fully responsible 
for the governing of these islands and the ad- 
ministration’s report will be an important part 
of the session. So, too, will be the statements 
of representatives of Palau as well as those of 
other interested parties. 

An additional important part of this year's 
session will be the report of the first mission 
of the Council to visit Palau in a few years. 
That trip took place a couple of months ago. 

One of the leaders of Palau that the Council 
heard from then was Senator Joshua Koshiba. 
He described some of the most important as- 
pects of Palau’s situation very well for the mis- 
sion in a letter that | will include in the RECORD 
with this statement. 

Before doing so, though, | want to take a 
minute to explain Senator Koshiba’s most im- 
portant credentials for describing Palau's situ- 
ation 


Joshua Koshiba is one of a number of lead- 
ers of Palau of ability and courage. Until last 
Christmas he was president of Palau’s Sen- 
ate. He resigned as the presiding officer then, 
but remains a member of the senate. 

may be best able to explain Senator 
Koshiba’s credentials by telling Members 
about the way that some people here in 
Washington reacted to his resignation as sen- 
ate president. Some of those charged with ex- 
ercising our Nation’s responsibility for Palau 
did not share my disappointment in the res- 
ignation. 

Instead, they were relieved to learn that a 
thorn in their side had been removed. 

Senator Koshiba has been an unrelenting 
opponent of much of what has been wrong 
with the governing of Palau. 

And he has not been a subtle opponent. By 
contrast, Joshua Koshiba has been an out- 
spoken and effective champion of his people's 
interests * * * the kind who is not always 
easy or comfortable to deal with; but, on the 
other hand, the kind who can be counted on 
to lead and get things done. 

He has fought for integrity in government 
and unswerving dedication to public service, 
whether or not it has been convenient, when 


it has been politically costly to do so, and 
even when it has entailed significant personal 
risk. 

He has forced others in Palau and many in 
the Federal Government to do their job, face 
up to problems, and respond to what is right. 

In sum, he has consistently challenged the 
system for the benefit of his people. 

Because he tells it like it is, it will help Mem- 
bers to understand the situation in Palau to 
know what he told the Trusteeship Council 
mission in March. His letter follows: 

THE SENATE, 
THIRD OLBIIL ERA KELULAU, 
Republic of Palau, March 30, 1992. 
His Excellency THOMAS RICHARDSON, 
President, U.N. Trusteeship Council, Deputy 
Permanent Representative of United King- 
dom to United Nations, Permanent Mission 
of the United Kingdom to the United Na- 
tions, New York, NY. 

DEAR PRESIDENT: I wish to convey a warm 
welcome to you and each member of the 
United Nations Trusteeship Council. I hope 
your stay in Palau is enjoyable but also pro- 
ductive, I would like to bring to your atten- 
tion several very serious matters regarding 
Palau and the United Nations Trusteeship. 
These matters have been too long ignored by 
your council and the administering author- 
ity. In order to carry out the purpose of the 
Trusteeship Agreement, you must consider, 
address and rectify these problems. 

The United Nations Trusteeship Council 
has for many years reported to the United 
Nations that the United States as the admin- 
istering authority has fulfilled its obliga- 
tions pursuant to the trusteeship agreement. 
However, the Trusteeship Council looks only 
at the amount of money given to Palau by 
the United States without considering how 
the money is being spent and whether the 
money serves its purpose. 

Naturally, Palau wishes to proceed toward 
self government as contemplated by the 
trusteeship agreement. But, as things pres- 
ently stand Palau will never survive on its 
own because of corruption and inefficiency 
in government. Palau has no economic base. 
We are almost completely economically de- 
pendent upon the United States. Most of the 
money we get from the United States is not 
being used to further Palau's economic 
progress and development toward self suffi- 
ciency. Instead the money is spent on main- 
taining and fueling inefficient bureaucracy: 
to pay for salaries and travel. 

At the same time basic economic founda- 
tions such as roads, water, sewers, and elec- 
tricity are being neglected. In these impor- 
tant areas, the United States as the admin- 
istering authority has completely breached 
its obligations. 

Furthermore, there have been important 
political events which have received at best 
questionable treatment by the representa- 
tives of the administering authority. As you 
know, in 1985 our President Haruo Remeliik 
was assassinated. The United States, how- 


ever, for reasons that are not entirely clear, 
failed to take the matter seriously. Con- 
sequently, the original investigation that 
took place led to the arrest and conviction of 
several innocent men causing them and their 
families much suffering. Now with the assist- 
ance of the Special Prosecutor, new arrests 
have taken place. The recent arrests suggest 
that high government officials participated 
in the assassination, and may have taken 
part in a cover-up. The United Nations has a 
duty to demand that the administering au- 
thority conduct a complete and thorough in- 
vestigation to identify all who participated. 
_ While the Palauan people cried out for jus- 
tice in the Remeliik case, the United States 
ignored our cry. Coincidentally, the high 
government officials now arrested became 
ardent supporters of the Compact of Free As- 
sociation after the killing. Could this have 
affected the investigation? This question 
must be addressed. If there was a conspiracy, 
the families should be compensated at least 
for the substantial amounts spent on attor- 
neys fees in defending against the fraudulent 
and baseless charges. This should not be 
viewed as an internal affair for Palau to han- 
dle on its own, but a United States-Palau- 
United Nation Trusteeship Council affair 
which calls for the United Nation Trustee- 
ship Council’s oversight. 

The United States investigated the more 
recent death of former President Lazarus 
Salii. Although the investigation concluded 
that President Salii took his own life, I sug- 
gest that this matter be re-investigated by a 
neutral third party such as the United Na- 
tions in light of the developments in the 
Remeliik case. 

The United State’s Department of Interior 
officials have taken the position that any 
Palauan who opposes the Compact is anti- 
American. This position is unfounded. Rath- 
er, Palau's voting record on the Compact 
will show that it did not pass because of 
Palauan's fear of their own government. 
They feared that corrupt officials would 
never be brought to justice under the Com- 
pact and would continue their corrupt behav- 
lor. 

Department of Interior officials have 
themselves participated in corruption here 
in Palau. I am not suggesting the United 
States Government was involved, but only 
some individuals formerly employed by the 
DOI. Several officials abused their position 
as administrators of the Trust Territory, 
pursuant to U.N. mandate. While supposedly 
representatives of the trustee required to use 
the utmost degree of trust and good faith, 
these DOI employees engaged in question- 
able business practices. These individuals 
netted handsome profits while costing Palau 
millions of dollars. 

In 1987 Palau suffered through an ugly pe- 
riod of intimidation and corruption known 
as the “furlough”. Department of Interior of- 
ficials reported to the United Nations and 
the United States Congress that there was in 
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fact no intimidation and corruption, Their 
motives must be questioned. Fortunately for 
the Republic of Palau the United States Con- 
gress heard of our plight and took action re- 
sulting in the GAO investigation and the ap- 
pointment of a special prosecutor to root out 
corruption. We will be forever thankful to 
U.S. Representatives Morris K. Udall and 
Ron de Lugo for their efforts on Palau’s be- 
half. 


I bring these matters to your attention in 
the hope that the United Nations Trustee- 
ship Council will take affirmative action. 
Remember that the goal of the trusteeship 
agreement is for Palau to become a self-gov- 
erning entity. Under the current trust rela- 
tionship between the United States and 
Palau, the goal is not being adequately pur- 
sued because of corruption and the growing 
bureaucracy in Palau. The United States is 
only enforcing those laws that it finds con- 
venient, knowingly allowing corruption to 
exist. We do not wish to live with corruption. 
All we ask is for a just and fair society for 
everyone now. Otherwise one can only specu- 
late about what will happen when the um- 
brella of the trusteeship is removed. While 
you have in the past reported that every- 
thing is rosy in Palau, that is not true. I 
have given you above just several examples 
of the true picture in Palau. It is urgent that 
these matters be investigated and rectified 
in order for Palau to reach its goal of self- 
government. I respectfully ask you the Unit- 
ed Nations Trusteeship Council to step in 
and help us. 

Sincerely, 
JOSHUA KOSHIBA, 
Senator. 


RICK SAGE TESTS THE WATERS 
FOR A BOYS MAGAZINE 


HON. ILEANA ROS-LEHTINEN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1992 


Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN. Mr. Speaker, | would 
like to bring to the House’s attention an exam- 
ple of entrepreneurial initiative by Mr. Rick 
Sage, a 14-year-old student from my district. 
Mr. Sage's efforts to identify a niche for a new 
magazine was recounted in the following 
Miami Herald article: 

Boys DESERVE THEIR OWN MAGAZINE, TEEN 
SAYS—EIGHTH-GRADER PUSHING TO PUBLISH 
ONE 

(By Jon O'Neill) 

Rick Sage knows an untapped market 
when he sees one. Especially when he's part 
of it. Rick, 14, is an eighth-grader at Ham- 
mocks Middle School, and he believes it’s 
time someone came out with a magazine for 
boys between 10 and 18. He believes it so 
much, he’s ready to do it himself. 

There is really nothing for guys my age.“ 
he said. Girls have all kinds of magazines. 
I'm hoping to find some publishing company 
willing to try out my idea. I think it would 
be fun to do. It would be nice to get rich, 

Rick envisions a magazine that would fea- 
ture sports, video game and music reviews 
sports, video game and music reviews and 
dating tips. There would also be a section in 
which a teenage female columnist would an- 
swer questions from guys. 

To prove that such a magazine would sell, 
Rick did his own market research. With 
some help from his mom and his teacher, he 
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drew up a survey and distributed it to 400 
eighth-graders at Hammocks, 9889 Ham- 
mocks Blvd. 

“It was all his idea, he implemented the 
kinds of things we teach every day,” prin- 
cipal Althea King said. Of course we want 
to support and encourage that.“ 

Rick got the idea after he walked into his 
mother’s room one day and found her sur- 
rounded by magazines. In addition to wom- 
en's magazines, she also had copies of Seven- 
teen, Teen and Young and Modern. That got 
Rick thinking about why boys didn’t have 
similar magazines. 

“Td like to know how guys in California, 
New York, Ohio and Colorado are wearing 
their hair,” Rick wrote in his project pro- 
posal. “I also want to know how they handle 
the pressures of school and dating.” 

“I thought Rick showed a lot of ingenu- 
ity,” said Leslie Lee, and eighth-grade his- 
tory teacher. “I had never really thought 
about it until he brought it to my attention, 
but it’s true. There are no magazines aimed 
at young guys.” 

Rick collected the completed surveys and 
spent two days tabulating the results. 

“It was my whole weekend,“ he said. It 
was pain, but it was worth it.“ 

He divided up the answers of girls and 
boys, tossed out the “totally silly re- 
sponses’’—there were nine—and then broke 
down the information. 

He found, for example, that boys liked to 
read about sports, sex, fashion and money, in 
that order. Girls like to read about fashion, 
dating, sex and money, in that order. 

He also found that 53 percent of the boys 
who answered thought the magazine was a 
great idea. That didn’t surprise him. But he 
was surprised when he learned that 86 per- 
cent of the girls surveyed wanted to see a 
guys’ magazine. 

“J thought that was strange,“ he said. 
But I guess that means there's even more of 
a market out there than I thought.“ 

Even if he doesn’t hear back from any of 
the publishing companies he wrote to. Rick 
insists he’ll keep trying. 

“I really think it will work,” he said. 

That's what impressed me most about 
Rick.“ teacher Lee said. He not only had a 
great idea, but he had the perseverance and 
drive to follow up on it. That’s what sets the 
leaders apart.” 


Mr. Speaker, | commend Rick Sage for his 
effort and wish him the best of luck in finding 
a publisher, as well as in all his future enter- 
prises. 


MERRITT E. SCOVILLE WAS IN- 
STRUMENTAL IN SUCCESS OF 
ADIRONDACK COMMUNITY COL- 
LEGE 


HON. GERALD B.H. SOLOMON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1992 


Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, about a mile 
north of my home is Adirondack Community 
College, perhaps the greatest asset in the 
northern part of our 24th New York District. 

Merritt E. Scoville is retiring after 30 years 
on ACC’s governing board. And so an era 
ends, but the legacy of Mr. Scoville will last 
forever. 

Mr. Scoville was a member of the original 
action committee in the late 1950's which 
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called for the establishment of an area com- 
munity college. He was instrumental in estab- 
lishing and developing the ACC Foundation, 
and served as its first president from 1983 to 
1990. | am glad to say that he plans to remain 
on the foundation’s board of directors. 

Mr. Scoville has been recognized with many 
awards for his community service in general. 
Last year the New York State Community Col- 
lege Trustees Association awarded him its 
most prestigious award, the Anne M. Bushnell 
Memorial Award for Special Achievement. In 
1983, the Glens Falls Rotary Club awarded 
him its own highest honor, the Charter Day 
Award, for outstanding service to club and 
community. 

Mr. Speaker, long before President Bush 
called for a thousand points of light, Merritt 
Scoville was a pillar in his community. He has 
served on the governing boards of more than 
a dozen community organizations, including 
the Glens Falls Hospital, United Fund, Samari- 
tan Counseling Center, and Glens Falls Meth- 
odist Church. 

| certainly second the remarks of Dr. Roger 
C. Andersen, ACC president, who noted that 
other than ACC’s founding president Charles 
R. Eisenhart, no other person has had more of 
an impact on the growth of the college. 

The benefits our area has derived from Adi- 
rondack Community College are beyond cal- 
culation. Countless men and women have 
learned trades or professions or improved 
their skills in every imaginable way. And that 
isn't even counting the large percentage who 
have transferred to 4-year institutions for their 
undergraduate degrees. The college is truly 
Mr. Scoville’s monument. 

Mr. Speaker, the college will host a dinner 
in his honor on June 5. | would ask you and 
other Members to join me in paying our own 
tribute to Merritt E. Scoville, a great American 
and a man l'm proud to call a friend. 


STATEMENT UPON INTRODUCTION 
OF H.R. 5195 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1992 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, on May 18, 
1992, | introduced H.R. 5195, a bill to amend 
the Harmonized Tariff Schedule of the United 
States [HTS] with respect to electric tooth- 
brushes and their parts. This bill will bring 
electric toothbrushes into conformity with inter- 
national interpretation and preserve the duty 
rate that applied to these articles under the 
Tariff Schedules of the United States before 
adoption of the Harmonized Tariff Schedule. 

The need for this amendment arises due to 
a discrepancy between the classification. of 
electric toothbrushes under the Harmonized 
Tariff Schedule required by U.S. court deci- 
sions, and an explanatory note to the HTS is- 
sued by the international Customs Coopera- 
tion Council. When Congress approved the 
conversion from the Tariff Schedule of the 
United States [TSUS] to the HTS in 1988, we 
did so with the clear intent that the conversion 
should be essentially revenue neutral, in par- 
ticular where the terms used to classify items 
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under the two systems were virtually identical. 
With regard to electric toothbrushes and their 
parts, the conversion was revenue neutral for 
the first 2 years of the HTS. Under the HTS, 
as under the TSUS, electric toothbrushes 
were classified under the subheading for 
toothbrushes and dutiable at a rate of 3.4 per- 
cent ad valorem plus 0.2 cents each. This re- 
sult was dictated by U.S. court decisions and 
Customs administrative rulings. 

However, in a recent administrative ruling, 
the Customs Service departed from its long- 
standing position and judicial precedent that 
electric toothbrushes are classifiable under the 
subheading for toothbrushes and is now 
classifying electric toothbrushes under appli- 
ances. That provision carries a higher duty 
rate of 4.2 percent ad valorem. Customs has 
indicated that the reason for this change is to 
conform to an international Customs Coopera- 
tion Council explanatory note for the sub- 
heading covering “other electromechanical do- 
mestic appliances” that identifies electric 
toothbrushes as electromechanical domestic 
appliances. The explanatory notes have not 
been adopted or approved by Congress and 
are not even generally available in the United 
States. 

While | can appreciate Customs’ desire to 
further the objectives of a common inter- 
national tariff system by conforming U.S. im- 
plementation of the HTS to the Customs Co- 
operation Council's explanatory notes, we 
should eliminate the discrepancy and not allow 
Customs to act in an improper manner that is 
inconsistent with congressional intent and ex- 
isting U.S. case law. 

This legislation would thus reclassify electric 
toothbrushes under the HTS subheading for 
“other electromechanical domestic appli- 
ances,” while maintaining the 3.4 percent ad 
valorem plus 0.2 cent duty rate which the 
Congress intended to apply to electric tooth- 
brushes when we adopted the HTS. Because 
this bill maintains the status quo prior to Cus- 
toms recent ruling, it shculd be considered 
revenue neutral. Therefore, | urge its adoption. 


DELIA KATZ: A CREATIVE AND 
LOVING TEACHER 


HON. ILEANA ROS-LEHTINEN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1992 


Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN. Mr. Speaker, | would 
like to recognize Delia Katz, a dedicated 
teacher from my congressional district. Ms. 
Katz, a graduate of the University of Miami, 
teaches prekindergarten students with a num- 
ber of physical and emotional disabilities. Her 
energy and love of her profession is apparent 
in the following article, from the Miami Herald, 
entitied “Learning Begins With Laughter, Spe- 
cial Ed Teacher Believes”: 


(By Jon O'Neill) 

In Delia Katz’s classroom at Tropical Ele- 
mentary School, the rewards are constant 
for her kids—and for her. 

Katz, 26, teaches a prekindergarten excep- 
tional education class at the school, 4545 SW 
104th Ave. She wouldn't want to be doing 
anything else. 
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“I can’t imagine anyone not wanting to do 
this,” she said. “I really feel like I'm making 
a difference and helping to build their poten- 
tial. I have some bad days where I want to 
pull my hair out, but the next day is usually 
better.“ 

Of the 680 students at Tropical, about 300 
participate in the exceptional education pro- 
gram. Katz has 10 students ages 3 to 5 with 
a variety of disabilities, some emotional, 
some physical. 

“It's a different challenge for every stu- 
dent.“ Katz said. They all learn things in 
different ways. But that’s what makes it so 
much fun.” 

Fun is important to Katz and her kids. One 
of her main goals is to make the children's 
first experience with school a good one, so 
they look forward to going on to kinder- 


garten. 

The kids learn by playing. In class, Katz 
lets them choose their own activities. 
Choices are important to her kids because, 
with their disabilities, they don’t always 
have as many options as other students. 

Once they've settled on something they 
want to do, Katz and teacher aide Jackie 
Theriault move in to work on academics, 
like reading and counting, and social skills. 
Katz also uses a lot of art and music in her 
class. 

She is one of the most exciting and inno- 
vative teachers I've worked with,“ said prin- 
cipal Wylamerle Marshall. She has a real 
love of life and a commitment to her kids 
and she’s very dedicated. It seems like she 
stays here late every day.“ 

“Delia is creative and loving.“ said 
Theriault. She's all those cliches you use to 
describe a great teacher.“ 

By her own admission, Katz is carried 
away with her job. Most days, she’s at the 
school until 5 or 6 p.m. On weekends, she 
spends a lot of time shopping for classroom 
things. She does a lot of cutting, gluing and 
pasting, making things for her room. It 
drives her husband Israel nuts. 

“At least once a day, he tells me to slow 
down,“ Katz said. But when you love doing 
something, it’s not a chore.” 

Born in Havana, Katz came to the United 
States as a baby and her family eventually 
settled in Miami. She has a bachelor’s degree 
in exceptional education and a master’s in 
early childhood exceptional education, both 
from the University of Miami. 

She worked at a private school for one 
year before starting at Tropical in 1987. She 
isn’t planning to leave anytime soon. 

“This is it for me for a while,” Katz said. 
I'm very happy here.“ 


Mr. Speaker, | commend Ms. Katz for the 
devotion and energy she brings to her work. | 
wish her many more years of fulfulling work. 


SALUTING ARAM “MO” KAZAZIAN 
FOR YEARS OF SERVICE AS A 
COMMUNITY LEADER AND DEDI- 
CATION TO BAYONNE’S YOUTH 


HON. FRANK J. GUARINI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1992 


Mr. GUARINI. Mr. Speaker, | ask you and 
my distinguished colleagues to join me today 
in saluting a man who embodies the best val- 
ues of the American spirit. Aram “Mo” 
Kazazian of Bayonne, NJ, has spent nearly 30 
years organizing recreation programs for the 
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city’s youth; teaching children the values of 
hard work, discipline, and fair play; and build- 
ing a better future for his community by dedi- 
cating himself to its young. 

This spring, Mo is retiring from the Bayonne 
Police Athletic League. During his over 30 
years of involvement with the PAL, Mo has 
served in just about every capacity imag- 
inable. He has been an adviser to the drum 
and bugle corps, a coach, a director, a ref- 
eree, an umpire, the director of the basketball 
program, and program director of the PAL Day 
Care Center. 

In addition to his work with the PAL, Mo 
served for 25 years as truant officer and direc- 
tor of the Bayonne school system's attend- 
ance nt. 

Throughout his involvement with the com- 
munity, Mo has put kids first. He has been a 
member of the Bayonne Board of Education’s 
educational support team, he has served as 
chairman of the parks, recreation and beautifi- 
cation committee for the Bayonne Chamber of 
Commerce and a member of the Bayonne 
Citizen's Advisory Committee under two may- 
ors. 

Mo has also been actively involved with the 
Little League, serving in many roles, including 
that of commissioner. It was under his direc- 
tion that the Little League stadium was moved 
from 2d Street and Lexington Avenue to its 
present site. 

Mo has also had another driving interest, 
judging drum corps competitions. At one point 
he was corps director of the Ballantine Corps 
in Irvington. He was also a volunteer in the 
PAL Corps. Mo has traveled throughout the 
country judging contests. And upon his retire- 
ment several years ago, he was inducted into 
the Drum Corps International. Hall of Fame 
and the World Drum Corp Hall of Fame. 

Several PAL members have worked closely 
with Mo throughout the years to help the chil- 
dren of Bayonne, and they deserve mention. 
While it is impossible to list all of those who 
have contributed their time and energy to this 
endeavor, | would like to note Walter Farley, 
his son Jeff, Stanley Hadyka, and Norman 
Elam. And of course, no one has helped Mo 
achieve so much as his wife Ann. She too 
took an interest in drum corps judging and be- 
came a judge. 

Such everyday heroes as Mo are often 
overlooked in America today. Too often we fail 
to take note of their important contributions. 
More often than not, we hear of the abandon- 
ment and neglect of children. We hear of the 
lack of attention they receive. We are 
bombarded with grim. statistics. 

But in Mo, we see someone doing what 
many just talk about, putting children first. For 
nearly three decades Mo has been a mentor 
for the children of Bayonne. He is a leader 
who has done his best to make sure that 
these children did not become part of some 
grim statistic. Mo is truly a man who makes 
America work, who builds for a brighter tomor- 
row. His career is a testament to community 
spirit and hometown pride. It is the lack of 
such heroes that goes to the root of many of 
the problems that we have in America today. 

And so it is for this reason, Mr. Speaker, 
that | ask you and my distinguished col- 
leagues to join with me in thanking Mo for 
helping generations of youngsters to grow to 
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become responsible members of this great 
Nation. 


— 


VIRGINIA JONES—35 YEARS OF 
GIVING THE GIFT THAT LASTS A 
LIFETIME 


HON. FORTNEY PETE STARK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1992 


Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, next year the chil- 
dren at the Corvallis School in San Leandro, 
CA, will have wonderful educational opportuni- 
ties, but there will be something missing. Like 
the rest of the schools in my district, Corvallis 
is home to dedicated teaches who offer stu- 
dents many ways to learn and grow, but this 
year Corvallis is saying goodbye to one of its 
finest. 

Virginia Jones is one of those we speak of 
when we mention the unsung heroes of our 
society. She has spent 35 years investing in 
the futures of our children. As a Miller/Unruh 
reading specialist, Virginia teachers her stu- 
dents to be better readers while instilling in 
them the love of the written word. She gives 
the children at Corvallis a gift that cannot be 
lost or broken, a gift of reading that will give 
back to them throughout their lives. 

On Sunday, May 31, Virginia will be hon- 
ored for her years of service as friends and 
colleagues show her how much she will be 
missed. She has touched many lives in the 
classroom, and | want to take this opportunity 
to congratulate and wish her the best in retire- 
ment. 


LOURDES WINS NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHY CONTEST 


HON. ILEANA ROS-LEHTINEN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1992 


Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN. Mr. Speaker, | would 
like to congratulate students from my congres- 
sional district for winning the American Ex- 
press national geography contest. The five 
seniors; Lizette Fagundo, Yvette Galliano, 
Michelle McChesney, Katina Koliniatis, and 
Maria Gancedo, spent 6 months studying the 
comparative history of the Miccosukee and 
Seminole Tribes of Florida. The students 
achievements were described in the following 
article that appeared in the Miami Herald: 

LOURDES WINS GEOGRAPHY PRIZE 
(By Ana Acle) 

No matter how many times Lizette 
Fagundo went to the Miccosukee Indian res- 
ervation, she couldn't get used to the alli- 
gator pit. 

But the experience helped Fagundo and 
four classmates from Our Lady of Lourdes 
Academy win a $15,000 prize in the American 
Express national geography contest. Their 
project explored the lives of Miccosukees and 
how the Everglades has helped the tribe pre- 
serve its culture. The students won first 
place in the geography cultural diversity 
category. 

Lourdes, 5525 SW 84th St., is a Catholic 
school for girls. It has 800 students in grades 
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9 through 12. The winning students are 
Fagundo, Yvette Galliano, Michelle 
McChesney, Katina Koliniatis and Maria 
Gancedo. Each gets $3,000. 

For six months, the five seniors gathered 
information about the Miccosukees and con- 
trasted it to the Seminoles, who moved from 
Florida to Oklahoma after signing a treaty 
with the U.S. government in the 19th Cen- 
tury. 

The Everglades swampland is too difficult 
for modern development and therefore has 
created a natural barrier between the 
Miccosukees and the non-Indians, the stu- 
dents found. The barrier isolates the tribe, 
allowing it to keep to itself and not inte- 
grate with Miami’s community. 

Sometimes the research required firsthand 
observation. 

“They put us in the pit where they feed the 
alligators. We were about two feet away 
from them,” Fagundo said. 

Mr. Speaker, | commend Lizette Fagundo, 
Yvette Galliano, Michelle McChesney, Katina 
Koliniatis, and Maria Gancedo for their effort 
to illuminate the diverse cultural traditions of 
south Florida. | wish them well in their future 
academic efforts. 


VIRGINIA ANN ANDERSON SERVED 
LOCAL RED CROSS CHAPTER 
FOR 23 YEARS 


HON. GERALD B. H. SOLOMON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1992 


Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, today I'd like 
to tell you about a rather extraordinary lady. 

As you know, throughout this term President 
Bush has called for a thousand points of light, 
which is his way of urging Americans to volun- 
teer in service to their neighbors and commu- 
nity. One good example, in my opinion, is Vir- 
ginia Ann Anderson, who is retiring after 23 
years as executive director of the Adirondack 
chapter, American Red Cross. 

The Adirondack chapter of the American 
Red Cross serves: Washington, Warren, and 
Hamilton Counties, as well as southern Essex 
and northern Saratoga Counties. There have 
been many changes in Virginia Ann Ander- 
son's 23 years, including new programs and 
new areas of emphasis, such as the Friendly 
Visitor Program. Much of the credit for the 
success of these programs must go to Ander- 
son, who, characteristically, has been quick to 
give the credit to others. 

In a recent news story about her retirement, 
she praised the people she has worked with 
over the years, both staff and volunteers. But 
chapter chairman Richard W. Frasier is right 
when he said Anderson will be “greatly 
missed by all the people she has worked with 
over the years.” 

Anderson studied business and journalism 
in her native State of Tennessee, to where 
she'll be returning for her retirement. 

Her friends have honored her in a formal 
ceremony. Mr. Speaker, | would like this body 
to join me so that we may pay our own tribute 
to Virginia Ann Anderson, a true point of light 
whose presence has made our area a better 
place in which to live. 
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NATIONAL ALS AWARENESS 
MONTH 


HON. ROMANO L. MAZZOLI 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1992 


Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, this month 
marks the 51st anniversary of the death of 
Lou Gehrig from amyotrophic lateral sclerosis 
[ALS], the tragic disease which now bears his 
name. Lou Gehrig was one of the Nation's 
most celebrated major league baseball players 
as a member of the vaunted, legendary New 
York Yankees of the 1920's and 1930's, richly 
earning membership in the Baseball Hall of 
Fame. 

ALS is a fatal disease that can strike any- 
one regardless of age, sex, race, or ethnicity. 
There is no known cause or cure for ALS 
even though it was discovered over 100 years 
ago. 

ALS is a degenerative disease which afflicts 
the motoneuron system of the body. The dis- 
ease causes the deterioration of groups of 
nerve cells, of the pathway to the brain, and 
of the spinal cord. This condition leads to pa- 
ralysis, debilitation, total dependency, and fi- 
nally death. One of the most tragic aspects of 
ALS is that victims retain their mental capac- 
ities even as their muscles and nerves atrophy 
until, eventually, they become trapped in their 
own bodies. 

The National Institutes of Health have found 
that many victims of ALS are being stricken at 
younger ages, some in their teens and 
twenties. People diagnosed with ALS can ex- 
pect, on average, to live 2 to 3 more years. 
However, in the past decade modern medicine 
and new technology have helped victims to 
survive 1 to 2 years past the average life ex- 


pectancy. 

In May 1991 a promising breakthrough in 
the fight against ALS was reported in the New 
England Journal of Medicine. Researchers dis- 
covered the location and identity of the gene 
responsible for one of the two types of ALS. 
This is the first major breakthrough in the fight 
against ALS and a positive step toward finding 
a cure. 

Mr. Speaker, | was proud to support Senate 
Joint Resolution 174 which designates the 
month of May as “National ALS Awareness 
Month.” | hope this recognition raises the 
public’s awareness of ALS and | urge our col- 
leagues to join in the fight to find a cure for 
this terrible disease. 


RANSOM EVERGLADES EIGHTH- 
GRADER LEADS EARTH WEEK 
CELEBRATION 


HON. ILEANA ROS-LEHTINEN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1992 


Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN. Mr. Speaker, | am 
pleased to recognize a Ransom Everglades 
Middle School student, 13-year-old Samantha 
Ibarguen who was recently featured in the 
Miami Herald. The article, “Energetic Eighth- 
Grader Got Earth Day Spinning,” by Jon 
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O'Neill, tells how she organized the Miami 
school's first-ever Earth Week: 


Samantha Ibarguen isn't waiting for some- 
one else to take care of the earth. And she 
isn’t letting many of her classmates wait 
around, either. 


The 13-year-old student at Ransom Ever- 
glades Middle School is sort of a one-girl en- 
vironmental dynamo, and her energy and en- 
thusiasm were the driving force behind the 
Coconut Grove school's first-ever Earth 
Week celebration, which ended Wednesday. 


“No one realizes what’s happening to the 
earth,” said Samantha, an eighth-grader. 
And a lot of people who want to help don't 
know how, or they need someone to get 
things started. I just wanted more people to 
be aware of the environment.” 


The celebration, which. included guest 
speakers, assemblies, poetry, recycling con- 
tests and a tree planting, was an unqualified 
success, teacher Don Kappelman said. 


“The kids really did it all,” said 
Kappelman, a science teacher at the school, 
2045 S. Bayshore Dr. “Since Samantha has 
been working with ecology for so long, she 
knew how to get things done. It just caught 
on from there.“ 


Ransom's Earth Week had roots in a Mana- 
tee Club formed by a group of students at the 
start of the year. The group grew steadily 
from there into an environmental club, 
thanks in large part to Samantha’s efforts. 


In November, members began recycling at 
the school. In March, Kappelman, Samantha 
and the 35 other club members began plot- 
ting something for Earth Day, which eventu- 
ally evolved into Earth Week. They got per- 
mission from the school headmaster, wrote 
letters and lined up speakers, trying to 
spread the word to as many of the school’s 
260 students as possible. 


“I got involved because I want my kids to 
have a clean planet,“ said club member Roy 
Meyeringh, 12. That means we have to do 
something about the environment right 
now." 


The celebration began April 15, with the 
kids tying green ribbons to everything they 
could think of. That weekend, the kids 
c eaned up part of the Barnacle, a historic 
site in Coconut Grove. They capped off the 
week by planting a mahogany tree they 
bought with money from a pizza raffle. 

“Everything really took off,” said B.J. 
Stieglitz, 14, another club member. It went 
beyond all our expectations.“ 

“We accomplished a lot,” said Heidi 
Mason, 14. “But we knew something had to 
be done. We spent a lot of time working on 
it, and some of my friends even ended up 
joining the club.” 

For Samantha, it was the payoff for work 
she has been doing since elementary school. 

“I'm so happy it happened, because there 
were times when we didn’t think it would,” 
Samantha said. But I know there's more I 
can do.“ 

Mr. Speaker, in addition to Samantha, | am 
happy to pay tribute to Ransom Everglades 
science teacher Don Kappeiman and the other 
staff members and students at Ransom Ever- 
glades Middle School by reprinting this article. 
Samantha Ibarguen and her friends have 
shown that no matter how young you are, you 
can still accomplish a great deal for a good 
cause through hard work and determination. 
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PUBLIC DISPLAY OF NATIVE ARTS 


HON. ENI F.H. FALEOMAVAEGA 


OF AMERICAN SAMOA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1992 


Mr. _FALEOMAVAEGA. Mr. Speaker, 
through Public Law 102-188—Senate Joint 
Resolution 217, House Joint Resolution 342— 
Congress and the President designated 1992 
as the Year of the American Indian. This law 
pays tribute to the people who first inhabited 
the land now known as the continental United 
States. Although only symbolic, this gesture is 
important because it shows there is sympathy 
in the eyes of a majority of both Houses of the 
Congress for those Indian issues which we as 
a Congress have been struggling with for over 
200 years. In support of the Year of the Amer- 
ican Indian, and as part of my ongoing series 
this year, | am providing for the consideration 
of my colleagues an article entitled “Native 
Arts, Tribal Spirits” published in the May 22, 
1992, edition of the Washington Post. The arti- 
cle describes problems associated with the 
public display of some American Indian arti- 
facts. 

NATIVE ARTS, TRIBAL SPIRITS 
(By Hank Burchard) 

We may safely gaze at the American Indian 
artifacts that go on view Sunday at the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, even though some of 
them have war powers and others are imbued 
with potential mischief. 

We're protected from the hidden magic of 
the 150 objects because the spirits that in- 
habit them have been propitiated by a proper 
tobacco ceremony, leaving visitors free to 
marvel at the visible magic of one of the fin- 
est collections of Native American art in ex- 
istence, most of it from the 19th century. 

The blessing was performed on the high 
catwalk of the East Building. For half an 
hour Director J. Carter Brown knelt with 
collector Richard A. Pohrt and curator 
David W. Penney while Al Chandler of the 
Gros Ventre tribe passed the pipe and quietly 
prayed to the powers above to maintain a be- 
nevolent presence at the exhibition. 

Aided by fellow tribesman George P. Horse 
Capture, Chandler told the spirits the aes- 
thetic and educational purpose of the exhibit 
and explained what some Indian people 
would regard as the improper public display 
of such sacred items as war shields and 
power pipes. It was as ecletic a cross-cultural 
phenomenon as the museum has ever seen. 
Brown calls the show ‘ta peek under the cur- 
tain at what's coming“ with the construc- 
tion on the Mall of the National Museum of 
the American Indian. 

Horse Capture, a professional student of 
Native American culture and a former mu- 
seum director, tried to explain the inherent 
dilemma involved in showing Indian arti- 
facts. We are proud of this national recogni- 
tion that our art is art,“ he said, “but all of 
these things were made to be used, not hung 
on a wall. Some have deep religious power: 
You may feel a tingle as you come near 
them. I think it is good to share these things 
with non-Indians, but at the same time I 
agree with the feeling of many of our people 
that these things should be held within our 
circle.” 

Horse Capture's association with the col- 
lection is both deep and ironic. I left the 
reservation at the age of six, and knew noth- 
ing of my tribe’s history or of the Indian 
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way.“ he said. His ethnic interest and pride 
were sparked by the Indian seizure of Alca- 
traz Island, and he began to study Gros 
Ventre history at Berkeley. 

“I kept seeing references to the Porht col- 
lection, and finally I went to see him in 
Michigan. He showed me around, and told me 
many things. He knew more stories about 
our own people than any of us, because he 
came out to our reservation as a young man, 
and talked to the old women and the war- 
riors and the buffalo hunters. He was adopt- 
ed by the tribe because he is a good man and 
our good friend. 

“Then he handed me an elkskin bag, and 
said it had been made by Coming Daylight. 
She was my great-grandmother, and when I 
touched this think I felt I had come back to 
my people, to my place.“ 

Porht, a retired Detroit factory worker 
now in his 80s, developed his lifelong fascina- 
tion with Indians from boyhood reading. He’s 
widely recognized as an expert on Indian art, 
and is honored by Native Americans for his 
scrupulously fair dealing and his deep re- 
spect for their culture. Many supremely sa- 
cred objects, such as war and medicine bun- 
dles, have been given to him by aiding Indian 
friends because they felt he would be a wor- 
thy custodian. 

“I am grateful for this trust, and have 
tried to be a good ‘pipe keeper,’ but it’s time 
now for these things to be placed in other 
hands,“ he said. Porht's collection, which in- 
cludes most of the collection of his mentor, 
Milford Chandler (1889-1981), is being divided 
among the Detroit Institute of Arts and the 
Buffalo Bill Historical Center. Some will 
also go to the new Mall museum. 

One of the Porht and Chandler's contem- 
poraries was known as The Weasel“ because 
of his rapacious collecting and bullying 
methods. Porht, on the other hand is called 
Batho by his Gros Ventre brethren. It’s a 
proud name, associated with a universally 
respected creature that never provokes trou- 
ble nor retreats from it: Skunk. 


TRIBUTE TO JAMES E. FORTUNE, 
SR. 


HON. JAMES A. TRAFICANT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1992 


Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, | rise on this 
occasion to pay tribute to Mr. Fortune whose 
outstanding achievements deserve the utmost 
congratulations. 

Mr. Fortune has lived in my 17th District of 
Ohio most of his life and has made remark- 
able contributions to the community. For five 
terms, Mr. Fortune represented the sixth ward 
as councilman. In his post, he chaired the city 
council's finance committee and wielded 
power for the good of the people. He instituted 
innovative housing programs and initiated the 
economic recovery activities along Market 
Street. 

Mr. Fortune’s other posts included chair of 
park and recreation, assistant grievance com- 
mitteeman, and consultant for Alcohol Anony- 
mous for Youngstown Sheet & Tube, as well 
as a member of the mayor's human relations 
board. 

| am honored, Mr. Speaker, to discuss the 
accomplishments of Mr. Fortune. He has dis- 
played outstanding commitment to his commu- 
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BLUE LAKES ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL MAKES SAVING THE EN- 
VIRONMENT MAIN MISSION 


HON, ILEANA ROSLEHTINEN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1992 
Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN. Mr. Speaker, | am 


pleased to recognize Blue Lakes Elementary 
School which was recently featured in the 
Miami Herald. The article “Enthusiasm for En- 
vironment Has Grown Like Kids’ Seedlings,” 
by Alessandra Soler, tells how the Miami 
school has made saving the environment a 
top priority: 

For students at Blue Lakes Elementary, 
discussing the topic of global warming is 
nothing new. That’s because saving the envi- 
ronment has become a schoolwide mission. 

Since October, students have dedicated 
each month to a different environmental 
issue. January was for trees and plants. All 
the school’s 475 students planted seedlings in 
milk cartons. On Earth Day. April 22, the 
seedlings will be replanted on the school 
grounds. 

“The kids are gung-ho about the pro- 
gram,” said teacher Angela Tai, who coordi- 
nates environmental projects at the school, 
9250 SW 52nd Ter. “I think the biggest im- 
pact we can make on the lives of these kids 
is made at an early age.“ 

Tai said the kids love it. 

»The kids carry their enthusiasm home 
with them,“ said Tai. I can’t even put my 
bottle of apple juice in the garbage can be- 
cause my son, who is a first-grader here, 
won't let me.” 

Students also designed T-shirts with logos 
of a tree as part of their “Tall Tree Com- 
pany.” The shirts are sold at the school store 
in addition to other supplies such as glue, 
folders and recycled brown paper bags. They 
use the money to buy trees. 

“We're aiming to have all the products 
which are sold made out of recycled mate- 
rial.“ said Tai. 

In addition to celebrating Earth Day this 
month, students also will focus on how to 
keep a nontoxic home. 

“I compost my garbage and try not to use 
spray aerosol,“ said Colleen Craig, 10, a 
fourth-grader. 

In the classroom, students learn about the 
environment by watching 10-minute video- 
tapes twice a week. 

The kids are wild about the tapes,“ said 
Tai. It's easy for them to relate to the stars 
hosting the videos.“ 

After watching the videos, the kids turn in 
questions that will form the basis for a year- 
end Save The Planet Bowl.“ sort of an envi- 
ronmental version of the TV game show 
Jeopardy. 

Aside from participating in hands-on ac- 
tivities, students also take time out to read 
articles on how to save the planet. 

“If we don’t conserve our environment as 
it is, then our grandchildren won't be able to 
enjoy it or see any of the animals that we 
see today,” said 11-year-old Nory Acosta. 
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Mr. Speaker, | am happy to pay tribute to 
teacher Angela Tai and the other staff mem- 
bers and students at Blue Lakes Elementary 
School by reprinting this article. They have 
done much to help their community and Na- 
tion by participating in a wide variety of pro- 
grams which have done much to preserve our 
environment for future generations. 


IN HONOR OF JOHN S. ALIOTO—21 
YEARS OF DEDICATED SERVICE 
TO EDUCATION 


HON. LEON E. PANETTA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1992 


Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Speaker, | rise today in 
honor of John S. Alioto, a man who has spent 
the last 21 years as a dedicated teacher, prin- 
cipal, and school district superintendent. At the 
close of this school year, we will lose John 
Alioto to retirement, however his impact and 
contributions to the field of education will be 
felt by the students and the community for 
years to come. 

John Alioto grew up in Salinas, CA. He re- 
ceived his A.A. degree from Hartnell College 
in 1956. From 1956 through 1968, John 
worked for the Salinas Californian as a printer. 
He received his B.A. in industrial education 
from Montclair State College in 1972 and then 
his master’s degree in administration and su- 
pervision in 1973. He continued his education 
from William Patterson University, the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire and Boston University 
through 1976. Throughout the 1970's, John 
was a high schoolteacher at Hackensack, 
High School in New Jersey and at 
Pequannock High School in New Hampshire. 
He was a teaching assistant principal at 
Hillview School in Pompton Plains, NJ, and 
principal at Lisbon Regional High School in 
Lisbon, NH. After being principal at Middle- 
town School in Middletown, CA, he was super- 
intendent/principal in the Upper Lake Union 
Schoo! District in Upper Lake, CA. 

In 1980, John returned to the 16th Congres- 
sional District, and took the position as prin- 
cipal of Main Street School in Soledad. Three 
years later, John Alioto was selected to be su- 
perintendent of the Soledad Union School Dis- 
trict where he will remain until his retirement in 
June 1992. 

John Alioto has been a motivating force in 
education for the last 21 years. He has directly 
and indirectly affected those that were fortu- 
nate enough to work with him. He has always 
welcomed new ideas and has been diligent in 
applying them to the district. His primary con- 
cern has always been the children and has 
worked hard to improve the quality and condi- 
tions of the learning, environment. John’s lead- 
ership and motivation has strengthened al- 
ready existing programs such as the bilingual 
program, and has instigated policies that con- 
centrated on the focus areas the community, 
parents, and staff saw as priorities. He has 
consistently been involved with the district's 
master plan for facilities and enrollment pro- 
jections. His involvement in the many different 
aspects of education is truly an inspiration to 
us all. ` 
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In addition to his direct involvement with the 
schools, John Alioto has been equally dedi- 
cated in the community. He is an active mem- 
ber of ACSA and is a past president. He is in- 
volved with the Rotary Club, and continues to 
be generous with his time and energy to assist 
with their many fundraising activities. John 
presently lives in Salinas with his wife, Patty, 
and together have raised three sons and one 
daughter. 

John Alioto has truly been a driving force in 
the community. His achievements are endless 
and | have only touched on his boundless 
contributions. He has been a dedicated father 
to his family. He has been a inspiring teacher 
and administrator to his pupils and staff, and 
has been an example of strength and leader- 
ship in the 16th Congressional District of Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask my colleagues to join me 
now in congratulating John Alioto for his tire- 
less effort to improving the quality of edu- 
cation. John Alioto has generously dedicated 
his life to one of the most important industries 
and those of us in the community are grateful 
for his services. | would like to recognize John 
Alioto’s selfless performance in education and 
for his abundant contributions to the Soledad 
Union School District, the State of California, 
and the Nation as a whole. 


POUGHKEEPSIE TO HONOR WORLD 
WAR II VETERANS 


HON. GERALD B.H. SOLOMON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1992 


Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, on the occa- 
sion of the ceremonies which will be held on 
May 30, 1992, in Dutchess County, NY, com- 
memorating the 50th anniversary of World 
War II, | would like to share my own personal 
thoughts on the heroes who are being hon- 
ored. 

Anyone familiar with American history 
knows that Dutchess County possesses a rich 
and patriotic heritage dating back to our coun- 
try's earliest days and has been called the 
home of many distinguished statesmen and 
national heroes. 

This day, we recognize the World War II 
veterans from this area who served with he- 
roic valor from the very first day of the war 
when local native Walter Bowe fired the first 
shot back at the Japanese during the infa- 
mous attack on Pearl Harbor. 

We salute the leaders who came from this 
area who inspired our Nation to make sac- 
rifices and fight for the freedoms which we all 
hold so dear: Hyde Park’s native son, Presi- 
dent Franklin Delano Roosevelt; Dutchess 
County resident James Forrestal, who served 
as Secretary of the Navy during World War Il; 
local Congressman HAMILTON FISH, Sr., who 
steadfastly led the drive to create a Tomb of 
the Unknown Solder in Arlington National 
Cemetery and founded the American Legion in 
the wake of World War I. 

As we take the time to reflect on all these 
accomplished figures, let us also remember all 
of America’s veterans who risked their lives in 
defense of their country and those who sac- 
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rificed their lives. The preservation of our free- 
dom is neither cheap nor easily won. Those 
before us, who we honor today, answered the 
call to arms with valor and bravery. We will 
never forget their sacrifices and the sacrifices 
of their loved ones will not have been in vain. 


LOUISVILLE ARCHITECTURE 
PRESERVES ITS PAST 


HON. ROMANO I. MAZZOLI 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1992 


Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, | commend to 
the attention of our colleagues the following 
article from the May 1992 edition of Historic 
Preservation. This article describes Louisville’s 
architectural heritage and its many historic 
sites which will be commemorated during Ken- 
tucky’s bicentennial celebration beginning 
June 1, 1992. 

Louisville—my birthplace and part of my dis- 
trict—has a proud heritage, preserved through 
the efforts of people dedicated to the restora- 
tion of its unique architecture. Locust Grove, 
Farmington, Farnsley-Moremen House, and 
the Louisville Water Tower are just a few of 
Louisville’s architectural gems that have been 
restored over the years. 

Through the efforts of organizations like the 
Louisville Preservation Alliance, public aware- 
ness has been raised about the architectural 
and artistic treasures of our great city. | am 
proud to represent a community that continues 
to remember its past. 

LA BELLE LOUISVILLE 
(By Eddie Nickens) 

“You have to remember,“ explains Gwynne 
Bryant, that in 1790 all but a handful of 
Louisville’s 200 residents lived in one- or 
two-room cabins.” Bryant, the executive di- 
rector of Louisville's historic Locust Grove 
estate, gestures toward the floor-to-ceiling 
walnut closets in an adjoining bedroom. 
“This was a spectacular place,“ she says, a 
pace that most people wouldn't have 
dreamed they could visit, much less live in.“ 

Times have changed in Louisville since 
those early frontier days, but preservation- 
ists in the city by the Ohio River Falls 
haven't let progress erase the area's colorful 
past. And as the state prepares to celebrate 
its bicentennial on June 1, 1992, the past— 
historical and architectural—seems a fitting 
place to begin a visit. 

The farm estate of the Major William 
Croghan family and the residence in which 
George Rogers Clark, the founder of Louis- 
ville, spent the last years of his life, Locust 
Grove is now surrounded by fifty-five of the 
original 694 acres on the Ohio River. With its 
central hall, formal parlor and dining room, 
and second-floor ballroom, the eighteenth- 
century mansion was as much a statement 
by its owners as it was their residence. Yet 
this is a true Kentucky home. Except for the 
glass and the hardware, all of the construc- 
tion materials came from the property itself. 

Locust Grove almost didn’t survive to see 
its own bicentennial. In 1961 the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky and Jefferson County 
bought the house and acreage when they 
were put up for auction on the Jefferson 
County Courthouse steps. The house was 
then restored to its 1790-1822 appearance 
under the care of restoration architect Wal- 
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ter M. Macomber. Windows on the south and 
west facades, lengthened for Victorian 
tastes, were rebricked to original Georgian 
height; original interior doors were dupli- 
cated; a front porch was removed; and a 
bracketed Victorian cornice was replaced 
with a period version. A four-square garden 
was replanted with trees and shrubs known 
to flourish in eighteenth-century Kentucky. 

The most exciting element of the restora- 
tion came when an upstairs partition was re- 
moved in the second-floor ballroom, exposing 
a swatch of the original wallpaper made in 
France in 1786. The company—Reveillon— 
was still in business, and the original wall- 
paper plates were found and reproduced to 
re-create the wallpaper for the grand ball- 
room. 

“I think it is the single most important 
discovery in the house, Bryant says of the 
wallpaper, on which a cast of classical char- 
acters frolic across a field of blue: cherubs 
bearing platters of fruit and maidens dancing 
across flower-filled urns. This was classical 
design here on the edge of the world in 
1790. . . One look at this house and what 
we've found here and you realize that these 
people knew what was going on. . . . They've 
given us new ways of looking at life in early 
Kentucky.” 

Across town another Louisville legacy is 
undergoing a second phase of restoration. 
Built in 1820 by John and Lucy Fry Speed 
Farmington is considered one of the finest 
Federal homes in the state. That accolade 
has much to do with the building’s designer, 
Thomas Jefferson, who counted among his 
legal guardians Luck Speed's grandfather. 

The Jeffersonian proportions of Farming- 
ton are evident from the front lawn. Stairs 
above a raised basement ascend to a small 
Roman portico capped by a simple pediment 
with a fanlight. Symmetry reigns both inside 
and out. Identical black-shuttered windows 
flank the portico, identical chimneys rise 
from the hipped roof. A narrow Jeffersonian 
staircase opens from the right side of the 
front hall; its door is balanced by a cor- 
responding door on the left behind which is 
found a shallow and nearly useless closet. 
Fanlights between the front and rear halls 
echo the portico’s ornamentation. The man- 
sion’s fourteen rooms are designed around 
the octagonal formal music and dining 
rooms. Reeded doorways and mantels com- 
plement marbleized baseboards and grained 
woodwork. 

The property's summer kitchen is cur- 
rently being reconstructed on the original 
foundation behind the carriage house, while 
downstairs in the manor house floors in what 
could have been a work room or slave quar- 
ters are being stripped, and wooden paneling 
in place since the 1950s is being removed. 

“We have no idea what we'll find under- 
neath all this stuff,“ says Alexandra Whit- 
man, Farmington’s interpretive program di- 
rector, and I'm going to be the first one in 
there with a crowbar." 

Bicentennial Grant Fund monies were 
awarded to the third jewel in Louisville’s tri- 
ple crown of historic properties, the 1820s 
Farnsley-Moremen House. Restoration of the 
1820s Kentucky I' house was completed in 
early spring, and preservationists are now 
reconstructing outbuildings and a ferry land- 
ing that was once the centerpiece of this 
1,500-acre farm on the Ohio River southwest 
of town. Community gardens will be planted, 
and cattle owned by a descendant of Alanson 
Moremen will soon graze in adjacent pas- 
tures. When a visitors’ center opens in win- 
ter 1992, the Farnsley-Moremen House will 
interpret the life-style of the common man, 
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a different kind of early Kentucky life from 
those celebrated at Farmington and Locust 


Grove. 

Not all of Louisville’s noted historic prop- 
erties are residential. One of Louisville’s ar- 
chitectural claims to fame is, in fact, its col- 
lection of commercial buildings faced with 
cast-iron facades. In the late 1960s Louis- 
ville’s Preservation Alliance raised public 
consciousness about the city’s West Main 
Street treasures, and now almost four blocks 
of these structures remain intact, many indi- 
vidual fronts having been fully restored. 

Ask Norman Berry about the cast-iron fa- 
cades, and the energetic architect is off and 
running. Cast-iron architecture came into 
vogue in Louisville in the 1870s and 1880s. 
The increased structural rigidity of the 
solid-metal facades enabled the design of 
more and larger windows—no small advan- 
tage in an era that predated electricity. Ad- 
ditionally, cast-iron buildings were touted as 
fireproof, an added—if not altogether true— 
incentive for merchants. 

Builders ordered the facades from catalogs, 
Berry explains, and embellished the basic de- 
signs with bolted-on ornamentation: lions’ 
heads, Corinthian capitals, egg-and-dart 
molding. Some builders used complete iron 
facades. Berry says, while others married 
iron supports and ornamentation with stone 
and masonry construction, To explore the 
cast-iron district, stop in at the Preservation 
Alliance bookstore at 716 West Main and 
pick up a walking guide to downtown Louis- 
ville. And bring along a magnet. The builders 
of West Main’s warehouses took a no-holds 
barred approach to whimsical design, and 
lacking Berry's expertise, it’s the only way 
to discern between the made-to-order cast- 
iron architecture and the traditional orna- 
mentations of brick, stone, wood, and terra- 
cotta. 

West Main didn't corner Louisville’s mar- 
ket on impressive nonresidential architec- 
ture. Two of the most intriguing structures 
are the water tower and the River Pumping 
Station #1, which pumped drinking water 
from the Ohio River from 1860 to 1909. But 
don’t visit the riverbank at Zorn Avenue ex- 
pecting to find gleaming machinery. The en- 
gine house designed by Louisville Water 
Company chief engineer Theodore Scowden 
and the accompanying 169-foot standpipe 
have been Louisville landmarks—and archi- 
tectural enigmas—since their construction. 
Enormous fluted columns—topped with Co- 
rinthian capitals—and pediments distinguish 
the front of the engine house, which is 
flanked by matching wings with similar 
Greek Revival detailing. The water tower it- 
self, designed in 1890 to replace the original, 
which was damaged in a tornado, resembles 
a triumphal column complete with a peri- 
style on which stand nine classical Greek 
statues and an American Indian and canine 
companion. 

“You have to wonder what inspired 
Scowden,“ muses Chris Whelan of the Louis- 
ville Visual Arts Association, which is 
housed in the engine house. All we know is 
that we are thankful.” 

For the next few months, at least, art 
won't be the only thing on display. Visitors 
to the galleries this summer will be able to 
view a detailed restoration-in-progress. At 
present, all of the terra-cotta decorations 
are being restored by the Louisville Visual 
Arts Association with a Kentucky Bicenten- 
nial Grant. Additionally, the entire water 
tower from the cupola down is undergoing 
restoration by the Louisville Water Com- 


pany. 
Louisville’s historic engine house and 
water tower will have come full circle. Origi- 
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nally designed to provide residents with 
water, the tower and pump station will soon, 
with Louisville's other restorations-in- 
progress, serve a not-altogether different 
function: to quench a thirst for architectural 
and artistic excellence in Louisville citizens 
today. 


TRIBUTE TO JACK AND BETTEJO 
MURPHY 


HON. ROBERT T. MATSUI 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1992 


Mr. MATSUI. Mr. Speaker, | rise to pay trib- 
ute to Jack and Bettejo Murphy, who will be 
celebrating their 50th wedding anniversary on 
June 7, 1992. In order to mark this joyous and 
noteworthy accomplishment, the Murphy fam- 
ily has arranged for a family gathering on Sun- 
day, June 14. The entire family, including their 
4 children; David, Pat, Kathy, and Bettejo, and 
their 11 grandchildren; John, Joe, Anna, 
Selina, Sarah, Eric, Danny, Benjamin, Marion, 
Ryan, and Brandon, will be on hand to join in 
the festivities. 

would like to share with you a brief history 
of the Murphy family. Fifty years ago, Jack 
was serving in the U.S. Army in Stockton CA. 
He was assigned to serve as drill instructor for 
a volunteer women's drill team of which 
Bettejo Kitt, his bride to be, was a member. 
Three weeks later, and of course 50 years 
ago, they were married. 

While Jack was in Europe serving his coun- 
try during World War Il, their first child, David, 
was born. After Jack returned to the United 
States, he, Bettejo, and David moved to Sac- 
ramento where daughters Pat, Kathy, and 
Bettejo were born. The Murphys have lived 
there ever since and remain extremely active 
and important contributors to the Sacramento 
community. 

Mr. Speaker, | believe we could all learn 
something from the Murphy family and the val- 
ues that have seen them through a half cen- 
tury together. In honor of their 50th anniver- 
sary, | ask my colleagues to join me in wishing 
Jack and Bettejo congratulations on this most 
impressive milestone and all the best in the 
coming years. 


COACH LEIBLIE’S TEAM FLIES 
HIGH IN NATION COMPETITION 


HON. ILEANA ROS-LEHTINEN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1992 


Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN. Mr. Speaker, | would 
like to recognize the Miami-Dade Community 
College flight team for their recent effort at the 
National Competition in Monroe, LA. Coach 
Loyanne Leiblie took her young team, consist- 
ing of Ed Gregory, Bill Hearn, Omar Amaro, 
Chuck Ball, David Norgren, and Sam Kuntz, to 
fly against the best school teams in the coun- 
try. This year’s team brought home Miami- 
Dade’s first medal. That medal was won by 
Omar Amaro in the flight simulator contest. 
The following article on the team, entitled “Up, 
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Up and Away,” was published in the Miami 
Herald before the competition: 


[From the Miami Herald, Apr. 26, 1992] 
Up, UP AND AWAY 
(By Jon O'Neill) 


The blue yonder is likely to get pretty wild 
for the Miami-Dade Community College 
flight team this week. 

The seven-member team leaves today for 
Monroe, La., to duel with some of the best 
college pilots in the country. For the third 
straight year, the team has qualified for the 
national competition sponsored by the Na- 
tional Intercollegiate Flying Association. 

Twenty-six teams will compete in four 
days of flying events, as well as a battery of 
tests and contests on the ground. 

It's a great experience for our team, but 
things are tough at the national level.“ said 
Loyanne Leiblie, coach of the MDCC team. 
“We're not as big as some of the other 
teams, so we have to compete in every 
event.“ 

MDCC, whose flight program has been a 
staple at the college for 25 years, will fly 
against schools that have four-year flight 
programs, such as the Air Force Academy 
and North Dakota State. That school has 
captured the national title the past seven 
years. 

The team Leiblie is taking to Louisiana is 
made up mostly of rookies. Only one, sopho- 
more Sam Kuntz, 26, has been to the national 
competition before. He was impressed, to say 
the least. 

“It was a real awakening when we went 
last year,“ Kuntz said. It's a very serious 
competition, not playtime at all. But I'm ex- 
cited about going. I'm ready to butt heads 
with these pilots again.“ 

The MDCC team won the right to go to na- 
tionals by placing third in a regional con- 
test, held in November at Auburn Univer- 
sity. Two other Florida schools, Embry-Rid- 
dle Aeronautical University in Daytona 
Beach and Florida Institute of Technology in 
Melbourne, are also participating. 

The team will practice Monday and Tues- 
day, then start flying for real Wednesday. 
The pilots will compete in events such as 
spot landings with no power, flights from one 
airport to another and the message drop, 
which involves dropping a balsa wood con- 
tainer into a barrel from 200 feet, an event 
the MDCC team won at the regional fly-off. 

At night, the contestants will face off in 
the ground events, which include computer 
tests and quizzes on flight planning and prep- 
aration, Federal Aviation Administration 
regulations, and weather and mechanical 
systems. 

Not exactly a vacation. 

“You really have to be prepared,“ Kuntz 
said. ‘The ground tests are really difficult, 
because it’s not multiple guess. It's all essay 
and fill in the blank, so you either know it, 
or you don’t.” 

That's why Bill Hearn’s first trip to the na- 
tionals is consuming most of his attention. 

“I'm a little nervous about it, because 
we've heard how good everyone else is.“ said 
Hearn, 19. But we can learn from them and 
we feel good about how we work as a team. 
It will be fun to go because the nationals are 
big time. 


Mr. Speaker, | commend Coach Leiblie and 
her team for making it to the national competi- 
tion and wish them the best of luck in the fu- 
ture. 
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TRIBUTE TO COL. JOSEPH H. 
WHERLE 


HON. ROBERT T. MATSUI 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1992 


Mr. MATSUI. Mr. Speaker, | rise to pay trib- 
ute to Col. Joseph H. Wherle, commander of 
the 323d Flying Training Wing, Mather Air 
Force Base, CA. Colonel Wherle will be leav- 
ing Mather to become commander of the 
Goodfellow Technical Training Center in San 
Angelo, TX. It is a special honor to salute 
such a remarkable leader, who made a great 
contribution to the McClellan Air Force Base 
and the Sacramento community. 


Colonel Wherle represents the finest tradi- 
tion of military officers and the excellence of 
McClellan Air Force Base. His distinguished 
military career began following his graduation 
from the U.S. Military Academy in June 1970. 
After navigator training at Mather Air Force 
Base, in 1971, he entered F-4 training at 
George Air Force Base. Colonel Wherle has 
since become a master navigator with more 
than 1,700 flying hours, primarily in the F-4. 


Over the last 20 years, Colonel Wherle has 
served in numerous positions of increasing re- 
sponsibility. He first served in the 523d Tac- 
tical Fighter Squadron, Republic of the Phil- 
ippines, and from March 1972 to October 
1972, he was on temporary duty at Udorn 
Royal Thai Air Force Base, Thailand. From 
1974 to 1982, Colonel Wherle served in Flor- 
ida, South Korea, Utah, and Texas where he 
was an action officer and a deputy chief of de- 
partmental/joint assignment at the Air Force 
Military Personnel Center, Randolph Air Force 
Base, TX. 


After graduating from Air Command and 
Staff College in 1983, the colonel was as- 
signed to Ramstein Air Base, Republic of Ger- 
many, first as operations officer and later as 
commander of the 512th Tactical Fighter 
Squadron. In July 1986, Colonel Wherle re- 
turned to Washington, DC, to attend the Na- 
tional War College. 


Colonel Wherle began working at Mather Air 
Force Base on March 1, 1991, as the com- 
mander of the 323d Air Base Group and has 
been the commander of the 323d Flying Train- 
ing Wing since July of last year. His decora- 
tions and awards include the Defense Meritori- 
ous Service Medal, the Meritorious Service 
Medal with three oak leaf clusters, the Air 
Meda! with eight oak leaf clusters, the De- 
fense Commendation Medal, the Air Force 
Commendation and the Combat Readiness 
Medal. 


Mr. Speaker, it is with great pride and en- 
thusiasm that | speak on behalf of Col. Joseph 
H. Wherle. He has been an invaluable re- 
source to McClellan Air Force Base and the 
Sacramento community, and his contributions 
will not soon be forgotten. | ask my colleagues 
to join me in wishing him the best of luck in 
his new position at Goodfellow Technical 
Training Center and in all his future endeav- 
ors. 
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THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
ARMED FORCES RADIO AND TEL- 
EVISION SERVICE—MAY 26, 1992 


HON. c. THOMAS McMILLEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1992 


Mr. MCMILLEN of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, | 
want to recognize today an outstanding mili- 
tary organization that has for 50 years kept 
our American military men and women over- 
seas constantly linked to home with news, 
sports, and entertainment. That organization— 
the Armed Forces Radio and Television Serv- 
ice—observes its 50th anniversary on May 26, 
1992. 

Since its shaky beginnings in World War II 
with tiny transmitters beaming out programs to 
troops listening in tanks, foxholes, and bar- 
racks, the Armed Forces Radio and Television 
Service—better known as AFRTS—has grown 
into a world-girdling system beaming news, 
entertainment, information, sports, and the 
sounds of home from satellites or local studios 
to transmitters located wherever the troops 
are. And it has done so, in war and peace, 
since 1942. 

At Kodiak, AK, in 1941, newly arrived Amer- 
ican soldiers built their own radio station to 
broadcast 15 minutes a day over a wired 
speaker system in a dining hall. At first they 
simply played what phonograph records they 
had. Then they wrote to radio stations and 
networks in the States for transcriptions of fa- 
miliar radio programs. Elsewhere in Alaska 
soldiers made small but effective camp radio 
transmitters out of souped-up phono-oscilla- 
tors. Phono-oscillators were used in those 
days for wireless transmission of music from a 


phonograph to a loudspeaker in the same 
room 


One amateur soldier broadcaster in Alaska 
wired his phono-oscillator station to a large 
chunk of copper plate taken from a wrecked 
ship and threw the copper plate into deep salt 
water. With the help of the salt water, the sta- 
tion’s signal could be heard 700 miles away in 
Fairbanks, AK, by engineers of the Federal 
Communications Commission. This brought 
unofficial radio stations to the official attention 
of the War Department in Washington. 

As American troops arrived in the far cor- 
ners of the globe in World War Il, the need for 
news and entertainment from home became 
more and more important. And so it was that 
on May 26,1942—just 50 years ago—the War 
Department created the Armed Forces Radio 
Service. In 1953 this became the Armed 
Forces Radio and Television Service or 
AFRTS. 

From its earliest days in World War Il, 
Armed Forces Radio drew talent from the 
ranks of Hollywood's top writers, producers, 
and performers. Then as well as now, much of 
the programming came from the American 
broadcast industry. When the call went out for 
experienced broadcasters to form the nucleus 
of the fledgling Armed Forces Radio Service, 
many well-known names in the industry be- 
came dollar-a-year men and women. They vol- 
unteered their expertise to produce radio pro- 
grams in Hollywood for shipment and broad- 
cast to American troops overseas. Many oth- 
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ers enlisted in the Army or Navy and donned 
uniforms for the duration to carry on this vitally 
important work. 

CBS donated office space in its Hollywood 
studios, and NBC shipped programming to the 
troops in Panama. San Francisco radio station 
KGEI broadcast shortwave radio programs to 
troops on Bataan in the Phil- 


“Yanks” starred Bob Hope, Bing Crosby, Judy 
Garland, Mickey Rooney, and just about every 
other big star in show business. 

Today, trained military broadcasters provide 
a variety of radio and television services to our 
Armed Forces and their families in more than 
120 countries and aboard Navy ships at sea. 
AFRTS broadcasters have been shelled, 
bombed, strafed, killed, wounded, or captured 
in North Africa, Italy, France, Germany, Korea, 
Vietnam, Lebanon, Panama, and the Persian 


Gulf. 

AFRTS broadcasters regularly overcome 
host nation sensitivities, extended logistical 
lines, complex frequency problems, and harsh 
climatic operating conditions to get the job 
done. Through it all, AFRTS broadcasters pro- 
vide a free flow of uncensored news and De- 
partment of Defense internal information to 
build and maintain the moral and readiness of 
uniformed Americans overseas. AFRTS broad- 
casters are often their only link to current 
news for men and women in isolated, often 
hostile places. From typhoon warnings on Oki- 
nawa to volcano evacuation orders in the Phil- 
ippines to riot alerts in Panama to Scud mis- 
sile warnings in Saudi Arabia, AFRTS is there. 

AFRTS added color television in the early 
1970's and live satellite news and sports in 
1977. Today, AFRTS uses seven satellites to 
provide 24-hour news, sports, and information 
to 1.3 million U.S. service people and their 
families overseas. AFRTS pioneered the use 
of vinyl for records, was the first American 
broadcaster to use magnetic tape, and pio- 
neered the development of miniaturized and 
advanced mobile radio-TV vans that have fol- 
lowed American fighting troops since World 
War Il. 

Around the world today young AFRTS 
broadcasters—because of the generosity of 
the American broadcast industry—continue to 
provide soldiers, sailors, airmen, and marines 
with virtually all the quality entertainment, 
sports, and news programs that are available 
to people back home in the United States. 

From the beaches of Normandy to the hills 
of Korea, from the jungles of Vietnam to the 
desert sands of Kuwait, the Armed Forces 
Radio and Television Service has been there 
when needed. Poll after poll has shown that 
members of our Armed Forces stationed over- 
seas consider AFRTS—second only to mail 
from home—to be the most important moral 
factor. 

| know | speak for Members of this House 
as well as countless other Americans in and 
out of uniform in saying thank you and well 
done to the Armed Radio and Television Serv- 
ice on its 50th anniversary. | am also happy to 
join the Armed Forces Broadcasters Associa- 
tion in expressing special thanks to the thou- 
sands of men and women who for five dec- 
ades have labored so hard and effectively to 
make AFRTS a continuing success, always 
equal to the task. 
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BETTY CAESAR TEACHES THE ART 
OF CHILD CARE 


HON. ILEANA ROS-LEHTINEN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1992 


Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN. Mr. Speaker, | would 
like to commend Betty Caesar, who was 
profiled in the Miami Herald in its “Super 
Teacher” series. Ms. Caesar conducts a pro- 
gram on child care at Sunset High School. Her 
program is an innovative solution to a number 
of problems. Ms. Caesar’s program provides 
day care for 25 children—many of them are 
the children of fellow teachers—and a real life 
setting for her high school students to learn 
child care and responsibility. Her achieve- 
ments are outlined in the following article: 

{From the Miami Herald May 7, 1992] 
Kip STUFF 
(By Jon O'Neill) 

In Betty Caesar's class at Sunset High 
School, students come full circle. 

Caesar teaches the delicate art of child 
care in a special program, showing her stu- 
dents how to work with little children. They 
have a day-care center at the school, and 
Caesar’s students teach the younger ones. 

It’s an eye-opening experience for the stu- 
dents. 

Mrs. Caesar looks after us and we look 
after the little kids.“ said Pablo Aguilar, 19. 
“It teaches us a lot about responsibility and 
it helps you see a different side of teaching. 
You look at all your other classes in a dif- 
ferent way, because you know what it’s like 
to be at the front of the room.” 

Caesar, 38, runs the Sunset child-care 
class, a three-year program that gives the 
kids who finish it a state certificate. She 
started the program in 1980 and. has watched 
it grow from three classes a day to a com- 
plete day care center with 25 children and 250 
students. 

“She’s an excellent teacher,” said Dennis 
Davis, principal of the school at 13125 SW 
72nd St. “You can walk into that room and 
see what a difference she makes. The stu- 
dents are teaching and the little ones are 
learning. It’s an unreal thing to see.“ 

Caesar loves what she’s doing. Not only 
does she get to spend time with preschoolers, 
she gets to watch her own students blossom 
as teachers and parents-in-training. 

“You can see them doing things they 
would never do because being with the chil- 
dren breaks down all their walls,“ she said. 
“And you know that no matter where they 
go from here, this class will give them better 
parenting skills.“ 

The Sunset day-care center is open from 7 
a.m. to 3:30 p.m. for teachers, and from 7:30 
a.m. to 2:15 p.m. for other parents. It costs 
$25 a week and the little kids get breakfast 
and a snack. 

The Sunset students work with the pre- 
schoolers under the guidance of Caesar, try- 
ing to plan activities to keep the kids busy 
and help them learn. There’s a lot of trial 
and error, and a lot of learning from each 
other. 

“I try to show our students that little kids 
are people, too,“ Caesar said. We stress 
positive guidance with them, and I want the 
students to understand how much they can 
learn from the preschoolers here.“ 

The students learn the little kids are hon- 
est and very rarely allow their teachers to 
forget promises. They learn that the little 
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ones look up to them, and will often repeat 
words they hear used in the classroom. They 
also learn about discipline. 

Mr. Speaker, | congratulate Betty Caesar on 
being recognized as a super teacher for her 
warmth and capacity to inspire students. | 
wish her many more successful years in the 
classroom. 


CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM D. FORD 
ANNOUNCES RESULTS OF 28TH 
ANNUAL SURVEY 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1992 


Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, | 
would like to take this opportunity to share 
with my colleagues the results of a survey | 
sent at the end of March to residents of my 
congressional district in Michigan. 

The survey asked 10 questions about some 
of the most important issues facing the Con- 
gress this year, and asked my constituents to 
list the three areas where they support in- 
creased Federal funding as well as three 
places they would like Federal spending re- 
duced. | have already received 20,000 survey 
responses with more coming in every day. 
This is the 28th survey | have conducted since 
| first came to Congress in 1965. | am truly 
gratified that so many people took the time to 
answer and send back the questionnaire. In 
addition, hundreds of people took the time to 
make additional comments on the survey 
questions as well as other issues of concern. 

The survey's first question concerned the 
Trade Enhancement Act, H.R. 4100, a bill | 
cosponsored to require a 20-percent per year 
reduction in Japan’s trade surplus with the 
United States. If the deficit is not reduced vol- 
untarily, the United States would limit auto im- 
ports into our country; 80 percent of my con- 
stituents would like to see H.R. 4100 enacted. 
The letters and comments that people at- 
tached when they returned their surveys show 
that many of them feel a deep and abiding 
anger about the damage Japanese trade prac- 
tices have done to our economy. They know 
from hard experience that Japan will not act 
unless its own interests require it to do so. 

A slightly higher number, 82 percent, favor 
passage of a bill | wrote to discourage the re- 
location of U.S. businesses to low-wage coun- 
tries. H.R. 3878, the American Jobs Protection 
Act, would require a company that moves its 
operations to a country whose average wage 
is less than half the U.S. average to give 6 
months’ notice before closing its U.S. facility 
or laying off U.S. workers. 

it would also require the firm to pay 4 
weeks’ wages and benefits for each year of 
service to each laid-off employee, along with 
12 months’ health insurance coverage and up 
to $10,000 in retraining and relocation bene- 
fits. 

The House and Senate Labor Committees 
have held five hearings on the American Jobs 
Protection Act, including a hearing | chaired in 
Westland, MI, and another | chaired in Colum- 
bus, OH. 

U.S. businesses have moved more than 
300,000 jobs to Mexico in the last 10 years in 
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order to take advantage of its impoverished 
workforce and the country’s poor enforcement 
of labor and environmental protection laws. If 
President Bush negotiates a North American 
Free Trade Agreement removing barriers to 
Mexican imports, even more United States 
companies and jobs will be moved south of 
the border. H.R. 3878 will put a barrier in front 
of such relocations and, in the event reloca- 
tions occur, will provide compensation and re- 
employment assistance to the American work- 
ers who are left behind. 

The third question concerned another bill | 
have introduced, H.R. 3160, the Comprehen- 
sive Occupational Safety and Health Reform 
Act. Ninety percent of my constituents believe 
we should enact H.R. 3160, which would 
toughen criminal penalties for knowing viola- 
tions of the act that lead to death or serious 
injury, speed the process by which the U.S. 
Labor Department sets health and safety 
standards, and extend the coverage of the act 
to all public employees. The Education and 
Labor Committee’s six hearings on the bill 
have helped us improve its provisions for joint, 
employer-employee health and safety commit- 
tees, quick correction of identified on-the-job 
hazards, and protection against retaliation for 
employees who assert their rights under the 
law. 

My constituents are aware of the tragic fire 
at the chicken processing plant in Hamlet, NC, 
that killed 25 people and injured another 55, 
and they have read with horror about the 
stamping plant deaths at American Bumper in 
lonia, Ml. They know, as | do, that many of 
the 10,500 workplace deaths each year are 
avoidable, as are many of the millions of inju- 
ries and illnesses. H.R. 3160, by encouraging 
employee involvement in health and safety is- 
sues, and improving the Government's en- 
forcement efforts, can significantly reduce the 
terrible toll that unsafe workplaces are caus- 
ing. 
In Michigan and throughout the country, 
Americans all seem to agree that something 
needs to be done to reform the Nation’s health 
care system. For those who have health insur- 
ance, costs continue to skyrocket. More than 
35 million Americans do not have access to 
coverage. 

Perhaps no issue drew a more diverse re- 
sponse than the question concerning propos- 
als to address the national health care prob- 
lems, 41 percent of my constituents said they 
favored a single-player plan, modeled after the 
Canadian approach to health care. Another 31 
percent supported pay-or-play as the solution 
to the health care problem, while 28 percent 
favored a redistribution of the way current 
health dollars are spent in order to provide 
coverage for everyone. 

In response to these results, | introduced 
legislation, the “Universal Medical Care 
[UniMed] Act of 1992”"—(H.R. 5050)—which 
will ensure universal coverage for all Ameri- 
cans, no matter what their station in life. The 
plan recognizes the historic role of the work- 
place as the source of health coverage and 
creates a fully portable system of health bene- 
fits, financed through a variety of sources, in- 
cluding premiums based on the ability to pay. 
Plus, the plan employs a number of cost con- 
tainment measures aimed at making health 
care more affordable while protecting 
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consumer interests in the broad availability of 
health services. 

The diversity of responses from my constitu- 
ents is very similar to the range of debate 
throughout the country and in Washington. 
While there appears to be general agreement 
on the terms of the problem, lack of access 
and high costs, my constituents offered a wide 
range of solutions to the problem. The Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, which | chair, 
will continue to make a contribution toward 
reaching a consensus in the health care de- 
bate and action on a solution. 

The survey also asked my constituents to 
share their views on what they thought would 
be the best investment for Pentagon savings, 
the peace dividend generated by the end of 
the Cold War. Fully 78 percent supported ei- 
ther investing all or some part of Pentagon 
savings in job creation and education in order 
to support long-term economic growth in 
America. 22 percent of those answering the 
survey supported using Pentagon savings only 
for deficit reduction. 

The people in my district realized that after 
years of sacrificing important domestic pro- 
grams in favor of an expensive military build- 
up, the time has come to make a wise invest- 
ment of tax dollars to meet the challenges of 
the future. Consistent with the survey results, 
| supported legislation in Congress, H.R. 3732, 
to take down the walls between military 
spending and domestic spending accounts es- 
tablished in the 1990 budget agreement. This 
legislation would permit at least some portion 
of the peace dividend to be used for invest- 
ment in domestic programs such as education 
and job training. In addition, | led the way for 
what | referred to as an “Invest in America 
Now” budget to target the Nation’s resources 
at education and training efforts necessary to 
prepare American schoolchildren and workers 
for an increasingly competitive world. 

A major part of our budget deliberations this 
year will be whether we can continue to fund 
big ticket items such as the space station. If 
my constituents were to cast a vote on wheth- 
er to continue to fund the space station, an 
overwhelming number would just say NO. 
Nearly 80 percent oppose any additional funds 
for the space station. While | don't doubt that 
some scientific benefits would come from the 
continued exploration of space, | truly believe 
that our country can’t afford a luxury like this 
at this time. 

| recently voted in favor of an amendment 
offered to the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration Authorization Act, which would 
have effectively killed the space station pro- 
gram. 

| hear every day from people in my district 
who have lost their jobs and can't make their 
mortgage payments. Only a few months ago, 
the people of Ypsilanti, MI, learned that 4,000 
jobs would be transferred, and their assembly 
plant closed. 

My constituents couldn't care less about liv- 
ing in outer space. Thanks to this administra- 
tion's economic policies, many of them are 
having a hard enough time living on Earth. 
Until we can provide them with more edu- 
cational and job training opportunities, quality 
health care, decent housing, and better roads 
and infrastructure, | will not support additional 
dollars for this project. 
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goods. | wholeheartedly agree with this view 
and have added my name as a cosponsor to 
two pieces of legislation which worked toward 
this end, H.R. 4194 and H.R. 4086. H.R. 4194 
would provide a tax credit equal to 15 percent 
of the value of the car, up to a maximum cred- 
it of $2,000. H.R. 4086 would restore the de- 
duction for interest paid on loans for Amer- 
ican-made automobiles. 

My constituents split almost 50-50 on a 
question which asked whether the United 
States should provide Russia and the other 
former Soviet republics with foreign aid. | felt 
this may have been the most difficult question 
on the survey. We have spent the last 45 
years waging a multitrillion dollar cold war 
against the former Soviets. Now the American 
people are being asked to bail out the new 
countries which have been left in such terrible 

by decades of communism. 

There is legitimate concern as to the stabil- 
ity of these nations. An overthrow of the gov- 
ernment of one of the republics, particularly 
the four that house nuclear missiles, could 
lead to disaster. Aware of this danger, Con- 
gress boldly passed legislation last year free- 
ing $500 million in defense funds to be used 
to help dismantle the nuclear weaponry tar- 
geted at the United States. 

Earlier this spring, the President put forward 
a massive aid proposal. Senator CLAIBORNE 
PELL has introduced the President's proposal 
as a bill, S. 2532, the Freedom Support Act. 
The President asserts that no new funds will 
be required to put his plan into action. | am 
skeptical about this claim. He can manipulate 
budget figures until he is blue in the face, but 
in the end the American public will be called 
upon to send their tax dollars to the republics. 

Under the President's plan, general eco- 
nomic support will be provided through inter- 
national bodies, specifically the International 
Monetary Fund [IMF] and the World Bank. The 
IMF recently announced that Russia and the 
other republics would require $44 billion in 
loans and grants to finance their needs for 
1992 alone. 

The role Congress will play in this process 
is to approve the IMF quota increase agreed 
to last year. Under the new quota system, the 
United States is responsible for an additional 
$12 billion, swelling our contribution to the IMF 
to $36 billion. Last year's foreign aid author- 
ization bill contained the quota increase. The 
bill, however, failed to pass either the House 
or Senate. We will be asked again this year to 
approve this massive increase. 

| joined nearly 60 of my colleagues in a re- 
cent letter to the President to let him know 
that we will not support his aid package to the 
former Soviets until he first addresses the 
problems right here at home. We specifically 
called on him to extend his support to an ex- 
tension of unemployment benefits and an ac- 
celerated jobs program. If he wants to ask 
Americans to foot the bill for the rebuilding of 
the former Soviet Union, he must take steps 
that put Americans in decent jobs so that they 
can afford to help our former enemy. 

By a margin of nearly 4 to 1, the constitu- 
ents who participated in my survey favored 
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Congress taking action to reregulate cable tel- 
evision service. 

| tend to agree with these constituents. 
Americans deserve a better choice than pur- 
chasing cable television from one local com- 
pany, at prices that resemble a stick-up, or not 
having access to cable at all. 

| frequently hear from people back home 
who are fed up with the deal consumers are 
getting from some cable companies. The Sen- 
ate has already passed a cable regulation bill, 
and the House is currently considering cable 
legislation. 

While not every cable franchise has taken 
liberties with its position as an unregulated 
monopoly, far too many have. Skyrocketing 
prices, fouled-up billing and poor or nonexist- 
ent customer service standards have become 
the rule, not the exception. Nobody wants to 
hobble the cable television industry. Many 
local cable franchises have behaved respon- 
sibly, providing, a valuable service for a rea- 
sonable price. In some parts of our country, 
however, cable television prices have risen 
several hundred percent since 1986. This 
does not reflect a simple recovery of costs 
and a profit. It is a case of balatant abuse by 
greedy monopolies. 

Mr. Speaker, | am pleased to report that the 
question that garnered the most support from 
my constituents related to higher education. 
Ninety percent of those responding support 
my efforts to expand Federal programs to pro- 
vide loans and grants to students from work- 
ing and middle-class families. For too long, 
these families have been shut out of Federal 
aid programs aimed at helping them put their 
children through college. The House recently 
approved H.R. 3553, the Higher Education Act 
Amendments of 1992, by an overwhelming 
vote of 365 to 3. 

It is important for people to realize that the 
Higher Education Act amendments is also an 
important job training bill. The financial aid 
programs authorized by the bill do not serve 
just students in traditional higher education 
programs. Whether in a white collar or blue 
collar career track, everyone has equal access 
to Federal education funds. Of the approxi- 
mately $22 billion made available to students 
through the financial aid programs—about 
one-third, or $7 billion—goes to students in 
postsecondary occupational and vocational 
programs. This makes the Higher Education 
Act the largest source of Federal support for 
job training. In addition, the student financial 
aid programs make a vital contribution to em- 
ployee retraining, since over half of those re- 
ceiving Federal student aid are working part- 
time or are over the age of 24. 

The access to education and job training 
provided by the Higher Education Act amend- 
ments will enable Americans to compete in to- 
day's global economy. 

The final section of the survey provided an 
opportunity for my constituents to list the three 
areas the Federal Government should spend 
more on, and three areas on which we should 
spend less money. | am pleased to report that 
education was named as my constituents’ 
highest priority for Federal action. As chairman 
of the Committee on Education and Labor, 
one of my highest priorities has been funding 
for education. In addition to the higher edu- 
cation bill, | have been working on legislation 
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aimed at improving our public school system. 
| have introduced the Neighborhood Schools 
Improvement Act which responds to the Presi- 
dent's education reform proposal. 

Last summer, President Bush signed into 
law the National Literacy Act aimed at improv- 
ing the literacy skills of our people. In addition, 
the House has approved an extension of the 
School Dropout Program. 


These education and job training initiatives, 
along with my health care bill, will continue to 
be the focus of my committee's work for the 
remainder of the 102d Congress. 


On the other side of the coin, Mr. Speaker, 
also asked my constituents where they would 
most like to see Federal spending reduced. As 
in years past, foreign aid and military spending 
topped this list. 

On the issue of foreign aid, many of my 
constituents and | share a simple statement: it 
just doesn’t make sense to give away billions 
of dollars in aid to foreign countries when 
Americans are going hungry and homeless. 
As my colleagues recall, on March 31, Con- 
gress approved a continuing resolution to fund 
foreign aid programs through the end of this 
fiscal year, September 30. This bill was made 
necessary by our inability to approve a full 
1992 foreign aid appropriations bill last year. 
The measure, which was signed into law by 
the President last April 1, was $14.1 billion 
below the President's request and $707 million 
below last year’s funding level. | expect this 
downward trend in foreign aid spending to 
continue in this fiscal year. 


According to my constituents, the Pentagon 
should also be accountable for significant 
budget cutbacks. Earlier in my statement, | 
discussed my constituents’ views on aid for 
the Republics of the former Soviet Union. 
Close to half believe we must offer these new 
nations some monetary and technical assist- 
ance. It is only right that while we contemplate 
channeling taxpayer dollars to the former Sovi- 
ets on one hand, we begin to scale back the 
military machine we erected to defend against 
the Communists on the other. 


On March 5, the House debated and voted 
on the fiscal 1993 budget. During that debate, 
| suppoted an amendment which halved mili- 
tary spending within 4 years and channeled 
savings to important domestic programs. This 
amendment would have yielded $20.7 billion 
in savings for the coming fiscal year. Unfortu- 
nately, the amendment was defeated 342 to 
77. The budget agreement ultimately reached 
by the House and Senate conferees called for 
$289 billion for defense spending. This 
amount represents a $7.1 billion reduction in 
spending from this year, one-third the cut | 
recommended. 

Mr. Speaker, | have always found the ques- 
tionnaire to be a useful tool in learning my 
constitutents’ thoughts and views on the im- 
portant issues of the day. | would like once 
again to thank my constituents for taking the 
time to participate in this survey. 
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IN HONOR OF THE 10TH ANNIVER- 
SARY OF THE WOMEN’S INTER- 
NATIONAL ZIONIST ORGANIZA- 
TION 


HON. ILEANA ROS-LEHTINEN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1992 

Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN. Mr. Speaker, | am 
pleased to have the opportunity to pay tribute 
to the members of the Women’s International 
Zionist Organization. This year, the members 
of this international organization are celebrat- 
ing their 10th anniversary in the United States. 
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WIZO, a nonprofit voluntary organization 
with 280,000 members in 56 countries, was 
founded in 1920. This organization is directly 
involved with the social welfare, education, 
and integration of all people, and their work 
has touched the lives of many across the 

lobe. 

g One of the projects the women of this WIZO 
U.S.A. have taken on is the Miami Beach 
Community Center, located in Ramat Gan, sis- 
ter city of Miami Beach. Serving as a model 
for similar facilities in Israel, this vital center 
serves as a catalyst for education, cultural and 
social services for all who visit it. 

| would like to acknowledge the president of 
World WIZO, Raya Jaglom; president of WIZO 
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U.S.A., Evelyn Sommer; and the members of 
the Women’s International Zionist Organization 
Florida executive board which include Mer- 
cedes Ivcher, president; Rosita Reteiny; Sonja 
gra: Beverly Koplowitz, Jana Falic; and Lesley 
Kruger. 

Mr. Speaker, | would like to congratulate the 
members of this organization for their terrific 
work and leadership in our community. To- 
gether, through their constant change and ad- 
aptation to current needs, they have made a 
considerable difference in the growth of our 
city. | commend them for their commitment 
and dedication to others and for their wonder- 
ful success as an international organization. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Wednesday, May 27, 1992 


The House met at 12 noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James David 
Ford, D.D., offered the following pray- 
er: e 

Inspire us, gracious God, to be open 
to the needs that are all about us so 
that we can be messengers of good will 
and ambassadors of peace. May Your 
Spirit inspire us to bring healing to the 
afflicted whether of body or spirit and 
to encourage others from any dis- 
appointment. May our lives be an illus- 
tration of good deeds and a witness of 
reconciliation to those who are at en- 
mity from each other. May our vision 
be lifted from all that must be done to 
see that which should be done to Your 
glory and for the help of people every- 
where. This is our earnest prayer. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has exam- 
ined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House 
his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the Jour- 
nal stands approved. 


PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will ask 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
WALSH] if he would kindly come for- 
ward and lead the membership in the 
Pledge of Allegiance. 

Mr. WALSH led the Pledge of Alle- 
giance as follows: 

I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the Unit- 
ed States of America, and to the Republic for 
which it stands, one nation under God, indi- 
visible, with liberty and justice for all. 


ADMINISTRATION FUMBLES ON 
NUCLEAR TESTING 


(Mr. AUCOIN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. AUCOIN. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
ministration is hopelessly behind the 
times on halting nuclear explosive 
tests. 

Russia has stopped nuclear testing, 
and so has France, but not George 
Bush’s America. The Bush administra- 
tion continues to mumble nonsense 
about some imaginary need for contin- 
ued American nuclear testing. 

My friends, national security does 
not depend on tiny tidbits of trivial 
test data. It depends on taking tactical 
nuclear weapons out of the reach of 
terrorists, and we have no hope of stop- 


ping the spread of nuclear weapons un- 
less we are willing to set the example 
by restraining ourselves. 

The Nation cannot wait for George 
Bush and his administration to wake 
up. By that time, every Tom, Dick, and 
Mu’ammar may have his own nuke ina 
ship sailing into an American port. 

If the White House will not do this, 
then it is time for the Congress, in the 
name of the American people, to pass a 
nuclear test moratorium on the floor of 
this House and send it to the White 
House. 


RUNNING THE GAMUT IN THE EN- 
ERGY BILL FROM THE GOOD TO 
THE BAD AND THE UGLY 


(Mr. SMITH of Texas asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. SMITH of Texas. Mr. Speaker, in 
H.R. 776, the energy bill, we have the 
good, the bad, and the ugly. 

The good in the energy bill is the $1 
billion in alternative minimum tax re- 
lief for the independent producer. This 
provision will start putting back to 
work thousands of oil field workers 
who lost their jobs after the 1986 tax 
reform act dried up oil capital. 

The bad in this bill is the mandatory 
set-aside provisions to fill the strategic 
petroleum reserve. Such requirements 
amount to no less than a tax on the 
consumer—a tax expected to total 
some $15 billion. 

And the ugly is the Markey amend- 
ment that prohibits States from estab- 
lishing production limits for natural 
gas—a right that Texas has exercised 
for over 60 years, and a necessity if 
America wants to further the use of 
natural gas. 

Mr. Speaker, Congress must adopt 
the Rostenkowski amendment to re- 
peal the strategic petroleum reserve 
provisions and drop the Markey amend- 
ment in conference. 

Only then can we turn this energy 
tragedy into an energy strategy for 
America’s future. 


YANKEE GO HOME 


(Mr. TRAFICANT asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, the 
French do not want Uncle Sam med- 
dling in their business any longer. 
French President Mitterand said that 
if Europe is to become a superpower, 


they must break ties with Uncle Sam 
on economic matters and defense. In 
fact, they said they are trying to per- 
suade all of Europe to follow suit. They 
said Germany already agrees but does 
not have the courage to tell Uncle Sam 
face to face. 

Now, think about it, folks, after 
World War II, when we saved their as- 
sets and rebuilt all of Europe and pro- 
tected them from the greatest tyrant 
in all of world history, Adolf Hitler, 
things have changed, have they not? 
Now that the Soviet threat is off, 
“Yankee go home.“ 

How about a little more foreign aid, 
Congress? Do we not have more money 
around here for Europe? 

I think it is a good example of how 
we are wasting American taxpayers’ 
dollars. Let us stop sending them over- 
seas, to let the French and everybody 
know how we stand, and invest our 
money in America. 


THE LUXURY TAX 


(Mr. GOSS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Speaker, as Congress 
struggles to find initiatives to create 
quality jobs for Americans, we have a 
golden opportunity to put thousands of 
people back to work, and save the U.S. 
Treasury millions of dollars in the 
process. 

Sadly, despite strong bipartisan sup- 
port in Congress and the administra- 
tion, repeal of the luxury tax remains a 
political bargaining chip in the elec- 
tion year war over tax policy. Even in 
its relatively short life, this dubious 
sock it to the rich tax has packed a big 
punch, costing thousands of jobs, and 
actually draining money from the 
Treasury. 

Mr. Speaker, in this body we disagree 
about many things, but we do agree 
that we need to get people back to 
work. In an effort to get the ball roll- 
ing, 42 of our colleagues have joined me 
in signing a letter to the chairman and 
ranking member of the Ways and 
Means Committee urging them to bring 
the luxury tax repeal forward as a 
stand-alone bill. There is no good rea- 
son to hold this up any longer. 


STOP THE HAITIAN REPATRIATION 


(Mr. LEWIS of Georgia asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 


OThis symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e.g., U 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 
Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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Mr. LEWIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to quote from the leading 
editorial of today’s New York Times 
entitled Backward Priorities on 
Haiti”: 

The President’s cruel decision to have the 
U.S. Coast Guard turn back Haitian refugees 
on the high seas marks the low point of a 
failing American policy. The American-sup- 
ported trade embargo has failed to dislodge 
Haiti’s repressive coup leaders and only 
harmed the Haitian poor. And now the order 
to rebuff refugees at sea without a hearing 
trashes American commitments to humani- 
tarian treatment of political refugees. 

The question must be asked, how 
long, how long will this administration 
continue to say there is no room in the 
inn; no room in the American house for 
the poor and desperate people of Haiti? 
Where is our humanity; where is our 
compassion? Is it impossible for the 
most powerful nation on this planet to 
extend a helping hand to these thou- 
sands of Haitians who are fleeing polit- 
ical repression? 

Mr. Speaker, we must do what we can 
to stop the forced return of the Haitian 
refugees. The hour is late, but it is not 
too late for the Congress and the Amer- 
ican people to act. 


SEND THE MILITARY INTO HAITI 


(Mr. RAVENEL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. RAVENEL. Mr. Speaker, so far 
as this most recent problem with Haiti 
and the refugees is concerned, let me 
offer this—being honest with ourselves, 
we all know that we cannot let those 
poor folks come here. Immediately the 
word got out that they could come, 
tens of thousands would pour in, all 
poor, hungry, and jobless. When we 
cannot take care of our own, how can 
we take care of them? Let us go on and 
send some of our military into Haiti, 
disarm those devils oppressing their 
people, hold new free elections under 
U.N. supervision, see the winners in- 
stalled properly, and then come on 
home. If we really mean what we say 
about being against tyranny and for 
freedom, then let us prove it in Haiti, 
unilaterally, and right now. Come on, 
President Bush, issue the order. 


ADDRESS THE REAL PROBLEM IN 
HAITI 


(Mr. SMITH of Florida asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
just sat here and listened to two gen- 
tlemen in the well, both of whom want- 
ed to send a helping hand, but neither 
of whom have touched on the real 
issue. The real issue is not addressing 
the problem of the refugees, but ad- 
dressing the problem of the Govern- 
ment of Haiti. 
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The Government of Haiti is now a 
military dictatorship. We ought to be 
doing whatever it takes to get them 
out and to reinstall Mr. Aristide. That 
is how you stop the Haitians from com- 
ing to the United States. 

During the period when he was Presi- 
dent for that 8 months out of 200 years 
that the Haitians had a properly elect- 
ed democratic government that they 
wanted, no Haitians came here. 
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That means that they want to be in 
Haiti with the leader that they chose. 
Let us put him back in power. 

Five members of the OAS have al- 
ready said they would be willing on a 
multilateral basis to talk about re- 
installing democratic leaders in this 
hemisphere. We can do it with them. 

Let us attack the root cause of the 
problem. Let us put democracy back 
where it belongs in power in Haiti. 
Then there will not be any boat people. 
There will not be any people trying to 
come to the United States. They will 
be trying to rebuild their country. We 
owe that to the Haitians. Two hundred 
years of being dealt from the bottom of 
the deck, it is time that they turned up 
a winner from that deck and the Unit- 
ed States can make that happen. 


GOOD NEWS FROM AFGHANISTAN 


(Mr. DREIER of California asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. DREIER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, it has not been fashionable to 
talk about foreign policy issues, but 
the last three 1l-minute speeches have 
focused on the problem of Haiti. I 
would like to take a moment to talk 
about a success. 

It has been 13 years in coming, but 
this week we have gotten the extraor- 
dinarily good news that the two politi- 
cal factions which have been struggling 
in Afghanistan since we have seen the 
ouster of the Soviet troops have begun 
to come together. Ahmed Shah Nasoud 
and Gulbeddin Hekmatyar, who have 
been battling for a long period of time, 
it seems have come to the conclusion 
that we will be able to hold free and 
fair elections in Afghanistan. 

Now, over the past 13 years we have, 
with the bipartisan support of this 
Congress, supported the policy and 
courage by President Reagan and 
President Bush to help the people of 
Afghanistan bring about a degree of 
self-determination, and I would like to 
encourage free and fair elections which 
these two leaders in Afghanistan have 
said they would bring about, and say 
that everything the United States can 
possibly do to encourage that process 
would be very important so that we 
can finally see the people of Afghani- 
stan choosing their leaders as other na- 
tions throughout the world are doing. 
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WOMEN’S HEALTH CONCERNS TIED 
TO NIH REAUTHORIZATION 


(Ms. DELAURO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her re- 
marks.) 

Ms. DELAURO. Mr. Speaker, nearly 
200,000 women will contract breast and 
ovarian cancer this year. Yet the Di- 
rector of the National Institute of 
Health said that she objects to the NIH 
bill now before Congress because the 
section on women's health is, quote 
“unnecessary.” 

I invite Ms. Healy to explain her ob- 
jections to the women who make up 
half this country’s population but find 
their health concerns largely ignored. 
Women are suffering and dying because 
not enough research has been done to 
find cures or treatments for their con- 
ditions. 

Mr. Speaker, I am one of the lucky 
few who survived ovarian cancer, and I 
have a unique appreciation of the need 
for research for a disease that will kill 
13,000 women this year alone—and has 
a 5-year survival rate of only 39 per- 
cent. 

This country has systematically de- 
nied women the full benefit of its medi- 
cal expertise, and the policies of the 
NIH have failed to ensure that women’s 
health research is as aggressive as it 
must be. 

The administration threatened to 
veto this bill in part because of the 
provisions on women’s health. Yet de- 
nying these funds represents a threat 
to the health and well-being of millions 
of women. 

There is no excuse for playing poli- 
tics with women's lives—pass the NIH 
reauthorization and, if necessary, over- 
ride the President’s veto. 


CONGRATULATING MARY DUMAIS 
OF SMALL BUSINESS ADMINIS- 
TRATION’S CONCORD, NH, DIS- 
TRICT OFFICE 


(Mr. ZELIFF asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. ZELIFF. Mr. Speaker, today I 
honor and congratulate an outstanding 
lady, Mary Dumais of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration’s Concord, NH, 
district office. She is the bronze medal 
winner in their National Employee of 
the Year competition. 

Mary was first chosen as Employee of 
the Year in the Concord office, and 
then for the New England region. In 
her 25 years with the agency, she has 
helped thousands of small businesses 
with their credit needs. 

The SBA provides a lifeline for Amer- 
ica’s small businesses. They make it 
possible for businesses to keep their 
doors open and to keep people working. 
Congratulations to Mary on her well- 
deserved honor, and thanks to her on 
behalf of all the small businesses in 
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New Hampshire that she has helped so 
much for many years. She is a credit to 
her profession and an outstanding ex- 
ample of New Hampshire people who 
are truly making a difference. 


CONGRESS MUST LISTEN TO THE 
VOICES OF THE PEOPLE 


(Mr. MAZZOLI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day we had elections in Kentucky, and 
I am sorry to report that only 25 per- 
cent of the registered voters took the 
time to vote. Only 17 percent of the eli- 
gible voters voted, continuing the 
trend begun last November in the gen- 
eral elections when, after millions of 
dollars were spent, a total of 30 percent 
of eligible voters voted. What to do? 

Well, Mr. Speaker, first we ought to 
pass very quickly the so-called motor- 
voter bill which has been supported and 
sponsored by the senior Senator from 
Kentucky. This would allow people, 
when they apply for a driver’s license 
or renew them, to register to vote. 

We should also, Mr. Speaker, imme- 
diately pass campaign finance reform 
which would limit or even eliminate 
political action committees and give 
the process of politics back to the peo- 
ple. 

A chagrining statistic, Mr. Speaker: 8 
of 10 Americans do not believe their 
voices will be heard in the political 
realm over the voices of the deep-pock- 
eted special interests. 

Mr. Speaker, let us open the political 
process to the people. Let us open our 
ears to the voices of the people. 


ADMINISTRATION, NIH DIRECTOR 
SEE RESEARCH ON WOMEN’S 
HEALTH AS UNNECESSARY 


(Ms. SNOWE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her re- 
marks.) 

Ms. SNOWE. Mr. Speaker, this week 
I received a copy of a letter from Dr. 
Bernadine Healy, Director of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, to Sec- 
retary Louis Sullivan, regarding the 
administration’s opposition to certain 
provisions in the NIH reauthorization 
conference report. The letter bluntly 
stated, the section on women's health 
is unnecessary.” 

Mr. Speaker, I regret that Dr. Healy 
felt compelled to send such a letter, 
since she has been doing an outstand- 
ing job as Director, and in particular in 
women's health research. 

I do not think that the 40,000 women 
who will die from breast cancer this 
year and their families feel that re- 
search on women’s health is unneces- 
sary. And you will not hear it from the 
13,000 women who will die from ovarian 
cancer, or the 20 million women who 
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have osteoporosis and know very little 
about the disease or its treatment. 

NIH has had an infamous history of 
apathy and neglect with respect to 
women's health which should tell us 
unequivocally that a section in the 
NIH reauthorization on women’s health 
is not only justified, but absolutely 
necessary. We must make women’s 
health a permanent component of the 
NIH agenda. We can no longer rely on 
the discretion of an appointed Director 
of NIH in future years to prioritize re- 
search on women’s health issues. 

The NIH conference report that will 
be voted on by the House tomorrow 
provides us with the opportunity to 
make a long-term commitment to im- 
proving women's health. This legisla- 
tion permanently authorizes the Office 
of Research on Women’s Health, and 
requires the inclusion of women and 
minorities in clinical research trials, 
where appropriate. In addition, the bill 
increases funding levels for research on 
devastating diseases like breast cancer, 
ovarian cancer, and osteoporosis. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
vote in favor of the conference report 
tomorrow and make a statement that 
women's health is not unnecessary, but 
rather an integral part of our national 
health research system. 


WOMEN'S HEALTH—THE TIME IS 
NOW 


(Mrs. SCHROEDER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
her remarks.) 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise today in support of H.R. 2507, the 
National Institutes of Health revital- 
ization conference report. 

The Bush administration will at- 
tempt to tell you that this bill busts 
the budget. The Bush administration 
will try to tell you that this bill is 
micromanaging and sets bad medical 
research protocols. 

What President Bush won’t tell you 
is that he requested $9.4 billion for the 
National Institutes of Health for fiscal 
year 1993. Moreover, President Bush 
will not tell you that if women and mi- 
norities are excluded from clinical 
trials, no matter how much money is 
spent on medical research, the money 
will again be wasted except for applica- 
tions to men. 

H.R. 2507 is not a spending bill. It 
merely authorizes women’s health re- 
search at NIH and codifies a policy NIH 
has often ignored: including women 
and minorities in clinical trials. In 
short, this bill will save us money in 
the long run because it tells NIH to do 
things right the first time. It says that 
Congress is tired of expensive mistakes 
and will no longer fund them. 

Women with breast, cervical, and 
ovarian cancer are watching this vote. 
Women with osteoporosis are watching 
this vote. Women with sexually trans- 
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mitted diseases are watching this vote. 
Do not let these women down. Do not 
let H.R. 2507 be defeated. 
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U.S. FARM INTERESTS HEART- 
ENED BY EC'S DECISION TO RE- 
FORM TRADE POLICIES 


(Mr. BEREUTER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Speaker, for my 
export 1 minute today, I would like to 
discuss the European Community’s re- 
cent, long overdue decision to reform 
its agricultural policy. 

Mr. Speaker, the Uruguay round of 
the world trade talks moved a step 
closer to a successful conclusion last 
week. By announcing their intentions 
to radically reform the Common Agri- 
culture Policy, the European Commu- 
nity’s Agriculture Ministers provided 
the impetus for a conclusion to these 
stalled negotiations. This Member ap- 
plauds the EC for putting these GATT 
talks back on track. 

However, Mr. Speaker, the EC’s an- 
nouncement to reduce internal price 
supports for grains by 29 percent over 3 
years and to take a substantial amount 
of land out of production is significant 
but far from a completely detailed pro- 
posal. 

Left unanswered are extremely im- 
portant issues covered in the Dunkel 
proposal but not included in the CAP 
reform. For instance, could the EC 
meet their proposal on a crop-by-crop 
basis as they should or sectorally by 
greatly reducing production of less val- 
uable commodities while maintaining 
production levels of their big cash 
crops? Will the EC ask for a cap on 
American cereal exports or for smaller 
reductions in export subsidies? Such 
proposals would be clearly unaccept- 
able and a weakening of the Dunkel 
proposal. 

Mr. Speaker, because these and other 
important questions remain, this Mem- 
ber urges his colleagues to closely 
monitor and carefully comment upon 
the negotiations taking place this 
week between Secretary of State 
James Baker and the EC's top nego- 
tiator, Mr. Frans Andriessen. The 
stakes of these negotiations are monu- 
mental. 

Mr. Speaker, past EC agricultural 
policy has hurt American farmers and 
farmers throughout the world in both 
developed and developing countries. 
Therefore, this announcement is cer- 
tainly welcome news to all those who 
have been adversely affected. No doubt 
difficult negotiations lie ahead, but the 
EC’s announcement provides an oppor- 
tunity—a possible breakthrough—for 
these world trade talks which have the 
potential to bring an end to world re- 
cession by pumping an additional $4 
trillion into world trade. 
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MEMBERS URGED TO GIVE OVER- 

WHELMING SUPPORT TO NIH 
BILL, OVERRIDE THREATENED 
VETO 


(Ms. SLAUGHTER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
her remarks.) 

Ms. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, I add 
my voice of outrage to the others heard 
here today. On behalf of more than 100 
million American women—each one of 
us vulnerable to deadly diseases sci- 
entists do not yet understand—I am in- 
sulted that the administration will 
veto the NIH revitalization amend- 
ments on the grounds that women’s 
health provisions are unnecessary. Let 
me tell you what I think is unneces- 


It is unnecessary that right now, 
some 12,000 American women with 
ovarian cancer are dying a slow and 
painful death because we have no way 
of detecting the cancer early enough to 
treat it. 

It is unnecessary that, in the same 
country that eradicated polio, 186 
women will die of breast cancer before 
the President sits down to dinner this 
evening. 

It is unnecessary that osteoporosis 
cripples millions of Americans in the 
prime of their lives and costs billions 
of dollars each year in treatment costs 
when the modest earmark of $40 mil- 
lion for bone research contained in the 
NIH bill could yield a cure for this dis- 
ease. 

Finally, it is unnecessary that the 
administration cares more about the 
personal life of Murphy Brown—a fic- 
tional TV character—than it does 
about the health and survival of living, 
breathing, voting, taxpaying American 
women. 

On the Budget Committee, I worked 
for a $500 million package of increases 
in women’s health research funding. 
This package was included in the budg- 
et resolution and adopted by the 
House. The women’s health provisions 
of the NIH bill simply embody the 
funding priorities established in the 
budget. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask my colleagues to 
pass the NIH bill. Pass it with an over- 
whelming vote that rejects the admin- 
istration’s threatened veto and affirms 
the value of the lives of American 
women. 


THE NEED FOR A BALANCED 
BUDGET AMENDMENT 


(Mr. JAMES asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, yesterday, 
the House Budget Committee issued a 
report indicating how difficult it will 
be to implement a constitutional 
amendment to balance the budget. Ac- 
cording to that report, over $600 billion 
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in budget cuts, tax increases, and in- 
terest savings will be necessary to 
achieve that goal. 

But, if balancing the budget is all 
that difficult, it is all the more reason 
why a constitutional amendment is 
necessary. Otherwise, Congress is like- 
ly to keep on saying it wants to bal- 
ance the budget but never actually 
doing it. 

With deficits of almost $400 billion a 
year, a debt approaching $4 trillion and 
debt payments that are soaking up 
more than 40 percent of the individual 
income taxes we pay each year, what is 
needed is fiscal discipline, not more of 
the same old rhetoric. 

A properly crafted balanced budget 
amendment will give us that discipline. 
Business as usual will not. 

So let us get on with the task of de- 
veloping such an amendment. 


NIH REAUTHORIZATION PROVI- 
SIONS CRITICAL TO HEALTH OF 
AMERICA’S WOMEN 


(Mrs. KENNELLY asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
her remarks.) 

Mrs. KENNELLY. Mr. Speaker, I was 
appalled at reading the letter that Dr. 
Bernadine Healy, Director of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, wrote to 
Secretary Louis Sullivan, concurring 
with his recommendation that the NIH 
reauthorization conference report be 
vetoed. 

Dr. Healy’s objections to the bill 
were not on the grounds of the appro- 
priateness of fetal tissue transplan- 
tation, because Dr. Healy knows the 
value of research involving fetal tissue. 
She knows the potential clinical, even 
curative results of fetal tissue use for 
Parkinson’s disease, diabetes, Alz- 
heimer’s, birth defects, and a host of 
other devastating conditions. She 
knows that research is ongoing now in 
the private sector, without the ethical 
guidelines proposed in the NIH bill. 
Fetal tissue research need not, should 
not, and must not be an issue. 

Instead, Dr. Healy chose to object to 
the bill on the grounds that the wom- 
en's health provisions are not nec- 
essary. I find this argument both dis- 
heartening and ill-advised. Contrary to 
Dr. Healy’s comments, there is abso- 
lutely no question in my mind that 
this legislation is good for women’s 
health and the provisions relating spe- 
cifically to women are vitally impor- 
tant. It calls for such ground-breaking 
measures as helping to include women 
as research subjects in clinical trials, 
and increasing research on breast can- 
cer, Ovarian cancer, and osteoporosis. 

These are conditions that take wom- 
en’s lives. It is as simple as that. We 
need these provisions and we need this 
bill. I urge my colleagues to vote for 
the conference report. 
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DR. HEALY’S CONCURRENCE WITH 
RECOMMENDATION TO VETO NIH 
BILL 


(Mrs. MINK asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her re- 
marks.) 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, I too join 
my colleagues and rise this afternoon 
in shocked dismay that Dr. Bernardine 
Healy, Director of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health, has chosen to write a 
letter to the Secretary of Health and 
Human Services. The letter, dated May 
20, 1992, in which she says she concurs 
with the recommendation to the Presi- 
dent that the pending NIH bill which 
authorizes new funding and new pro- 
grams for women’s health programs be 
vetoed. 

Mr. Speaker, I am really very, very 
much disturbed by this turn of events 
because I joined with women all across 
this country in celebrating the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Healy as the first 
woman Director of NIH in its 104 years 
of history. 

Mr. Speaker, I expected that, with 
her appointment, she would join hands 
with the women of the Congress who 
for 15 years have been trying to over- 
come the neglect of that bureaucratic 
network that persists to ignore the 
needs of women in this country in 
terms of research, in terms of clinical 
trials, in terms of opportunities for 
women in the field to become part of 
the resources of this country. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that this bill, 
when it is vetoed by the President, 
that veto be overwhelmingly rejected 
by the House. 


OIL EMBARGO AGAINST HAITI 


(Mr. RANGEL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
share with you a conversation I had 
with the President this morning on the 
question of his support of an oil ernbar- 
go against Haiti. I shared with the 
President that this was belated, long 
overdue, but that if he did have an ef- 
fective oil embargo, that it would be 
certainly only the poor people who 
would be most pained by it unless the 
President of the United States person- 
ally involved himself in a diplomatic 
solution to this problem. 
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Mr. Speaker, we all know that 
months ago the OAS had an embargo 
against Haiti, and it was the United 
States that exempted itself, allowed its 
friends to bring in the oil. Ships are 
leaving Miami. Business people are ex- 
empt from it. So, it seems to me that, 
if we have any compassionate concern 
at all about the refugees, that we have 
to make a commitment that democ- 
racy has to be restored to Haiti, that 
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President Aristide has to be returned 
to Haiti and that we will not negotiate 
with a criminal de facto government. 

Mr. Speaker, we cannot have any- 
thing short of the President's personal 
involvement in getting a solution to 
this problem, and, as my colleagues 
would note, the President’s voice on 
this important situation has been ab- 
sent. The Secretary of State is in 
Yugoslavia, and the direction in which 
our country is going in providing for 
leadership in a new world order cannot 
be found. 
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OUR HYPOCRITICAL REACTION TO 
HAITI 


(Mr. FLAKE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. FLAKE. Mr. Speaker, as you 
have heard from my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. RANGEL] 
who has spoken before me, we are all 
very concerned, we are very disheart- 
ened at what is happening in Haiti. We 
realize that America has taken a posi- 
tion historically of trying to assist na- 
tions as they have tried to emerge from 
various states of governments where 
they have been controlled, various dic- 
tatorships, such as has happened in 
Haiti, and in every instance we have 
stated to them, ‘‘You ought to embrace 
democracy.“ 

Mr. Speaker, Haiti embraced democ- 
racy, and now we have turned our 
backs on them. We have not allowed 
them the same privileges for entry into 
America that we have allowed other 
people from other nations who have 
come to this country seeking political 
asylum. Rather we have described their 
condition and predicament as being a 
need to escape economic oppression. 

The reality is that we, as a nation, if 
we are to be true to our calling as a na- 
tion, a nation that calls on others to 
practice democracy, we must also prac- 
tice democracy. We cannot afford to be 
hypocritical to a nation just because 
its people do not look the same way as 
people from other nations who have 
come to these shores expecting to be 
received and to be embraced, but we 
have received not these persons from 
Haiti simply because they are dif- 
ferent. I think it is time for the Presi- 
dent of the United States to act and to 
act in a more positive way so that we 
can express democracy to Haiti like we 
have done to other parts of the world. 


THE “CAN-DO” SPIRIT OF 1942 


(Mr. DORNAN of California asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, day after day this month I 
have been meaning to speak about the 
darkest year in American history since 
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the Civil War and the tragedy and tur- 
moil in Los Angeles, the sad turn of 
events in Haiti and the unbelievable 
slaughter in the Balkan States, par- 
ticularly now that Bosnia has kind of 
pushed this off, but it is the end of the 
month, and I just have to mention 1942. 
This is the 50th anniversary. With the 
rush of events here, there was no one, 
except for a beautiful Dear Col- 
league“ from our colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. MONT- 
GOMERY] that mentioned the fall of 
Corregidor 50 years ago this month, the 
end of the Bataan Death March, the 
Coral Sea Battle at the beginning of 
this month. It was the 50th anniver- 
sary, and now today was the 50th anni- 
versary of the beginning of the Japa- 
nese move to actually occupy, to in- 
vade to take Midway Island with 5,000 
troops. We had broken the imperial 
purple code. We knew they were com- 
ing, and in 1942, in spite of all the prob- 
lems we seem to have now, it was a 
dark period in American history, and a 
few Navy torpedo bomber pilots, and 
particularly the dauntless dive bomber 
pilots in the first battle in history that 
was turned by naval air power with ca- 
reer professionals that had all been 
trained long before Pearl Harbor, we 
turned World War II in the Pacific. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that our col- 
leagues will think back to that period 
and get that can-do spirit back around 
here that there is not anything we can- 
not accomplish as Americans. 


AMERICAN CHILDREN BELONG IN 
COLLEGE, NOT IN JAIL 


(Mr. HAYES of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. HAYES of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
heard a most troubling fact: more Afri- 
can-American youth are in the penal 
system than are in college. 

Just let that sink in. More African- 
American youth are wasting away in 
jail than are enrolled in colleges or 
universities. “A mind is a terrible 
thing to waste,“ Mr. Speaker, yet we 
are allowing a flowering generation— 
one which is vital to solving America’s 
problems—we are allowing them to die. 

We need to remember, when we de- 
bate our domestic program, that it 
costs $17,900 each year to keep someone 
in a Federal penitentiary. A year in a 
private college costs $2,000 less. 

I am talking priorities, Mr. Speaker. 
Somewhere between the House bank 
problems and other internal matters, 
we have lost sight of why we are Mem- 
bers of Congress. We are intelligent 
people, yet we have let a small minor- 
ity decide that this Congress will spend 
more time on internal matters and 
things which do not help the people of 
this country, than deciding the impor- 
tant issues of the day: such as creating 
jobs, providing educational opportuni- 
ties, and eliminating poverty. 
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There are some Members who are 
masters of 30-second sound bits. I do 
not hold that against them. But when 
their only agenda is personal or inter- 
nal problems of the House, I do hold 
that against them. 

I guess that their next big issue will 
be the committee funding resolution. 
Do they really think the people in Los 
Angeles care about the House adminis- 
tration funding resolution? Do they 
think small businesses, which are 
dying in this recession, are helped by 
such narrow focus? 

Let us return to the important issues 
of the day. America is waiting. Send 
our children to college, not to jail. 


THE NIH CONFERENCE REPORT—A 
KEY VOTE FOR WOMEN’S HEALTH 


(Mrs. MORELLA asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her re- 
marks.) 

Mrs. MORELLA. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in strong support of H.R. 2507, the con- 
ference report for the NIH reauthoriza- 
tion bill. This vote is critical to wom- 
en's health; it includes a number of 
provisions which will go a long way to- 
ward filling the enormous gaps in re- 
search on women’s health. 

Many provisions of the Women’s 
Health Equity Act are part of the bill, 
including the requirement that women 
and minorities be represented in clini- 
cal trials. Funding for breast and ovar- 
ian cancer, osteoporosis, and other 
women’s diseases is increased, and the 
office of research on women’s health is 
permanently authorized. Legislation to 
establish a national cancer registry is 
also part of the conference report. 

Women’s health concerns have lagged 
behind for generations, and it is vitally 
important that the needs of millions of 
women across the country are ad- 
dressed now—the health of these 
women cannot wait. I urge my col- 
leagues to demonstrate their commit- 
ment to women’s health and vote 
“yes” on H.R. 2507. 


THE WHITE HOUSE FANTASY 


(Mr, PENNY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. PENNY. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
House Budget Committee chairman, 
LEON PANETTA, released the details of 
several plans designed to eliminate the 
deficit by 1997, the year a proposed con- 
stitutional amendment to require a 
balanced budget is expected to take ef- 
fect. The options presented make it 
clear that deep spending cuts in de- 
fense, domestic, and entitlement pro- 
grams must be part of any serious ef- 
fort to cut the deficit. 

Yet President Bush’s Press Secretary 
accused Chairman PANETTA of ‘‘crying 
wolf.“ It should be no surprise that the 
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White House used that reference from 
the story The Boy Who Cried Wolf,” 
alternately known as Crying Wolf Too 
Often“ because on budget issues this 
administration lives in a fairy tale 
world. 

In the White House fantasy, no pain- 
ful spending cuts and no tax increases 
are needed to eliminate $400 billion of 
red ink. This White House bedtime 
story is designed to put us to sleep. 

But the truth about this Nation's 
mountain of debt should keep us all 
awake at night. This is no fantasy tale, 
Mr. President. The wolf is at the door. 


NUCLEAR SAFETY IN EASTERN 
EUROPE AND THE FORMER SO- 
VIET UNION 


(Mr. DICKS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. DICKS. Mr. Speaker, the collapse 
of the Warsaw pact and the Soviet 
Union is the single most positive world 
development of the past 45 years for 
the cause of world peace and freedom. 
But this collapse has lifted the shroud 
from conditions that pose a grave dan- 
ger to the world. The concern over pro- 
liferation from the nuclear weapons 
and technical expertise in these States 
is well founded. The publicity sur- 
rounding this threat has produced con- 
structive steps to deal with this issue, 
although we are far from being out of 
the woods. 

But this is not the only nuclear chal- 
lenge revealed to the world by the sec- 
ond Russian revolution. The recent 
leak of a graphite nuclear reactor near 
St. Petersburg, Russia, along with inci- 
dents in Bulgaria and other emerging 
nations, has highlighted the terrifying 
potential of what Maurice Strong, Sec- 
retary General of the U.N. Conference 
on Environment and Development, 
characterized as 40 Chernobyls wait- 
ing to happen.“ Alexi Yablokov, Presi- 
dent Yeltsin’s environmental adviser 
has stated, in reality they are no less 
dangerous than nuclear weapons.” 

That is why I am pleased to join Con- 
gressmen STARK and MCCURDY in intro- 
ducing legislation to focus attention on 
the critical problem of nuclear safety 
in Eastern Europe and the former So- 
viet Union. The bill puts the Congress 
on record in support of bilateral and 
multilateral initiatives to address this 
enormous challenge, and it requires the 
administration to provide an imme- 
diate and systematic assessment of the 
situation with a description of initia- 
tives and actions contemplated. We 
also plan to offer the legislation as an 
amendment to H.R. 5006, the fiscal year 
1993 Defense authorization bill, with 
the support of the chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee. 

I was among the first Americans to 
visit Chernobyl after the 1986 accident. 
I saw firsthand the devastation it 
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caused: Up to $352 billion in monetary 
damages, leaving more than 4 million 
people living on land contaminated 
with radiation. There are 16 Chernobyl- 
type RBMK reactors still in operation 
in the former Soviet republics with the 
same design flaws, poor construction, 
and outdated operating procedures that 
were evident at Chernobyl. In Eastern 
Europe, there are many similar reac- 
tors, with an added danger: Many of 
the Soviet operators have gone home, 
leaving personnel who are even more 
poorly trained and wholly lacking in 
experience. 

This is not an issue that can be dis- 
missed as their problem. The environ- 
mental and economic catastrophe that 
could result if we ignore these prob- 
lems would be felt directly by the 
Western nations. 

On March 31 of this year, I wrote to 
the President urging him to take im- 
mediate and aggressive steps, in con- 
junction with other developed nations, 
to address this clear and present dan- 
ger. The administration's initial reac- 
tion has not, unfortunately, been char- 
acterized by the utmost sense of ur- 
gency that I believe is appropriate in 
this instance. But I am encouraged by 
recent reports that at the upcoming G- 
7 economic summit in July the United 
States is expected to lead the group in 
announcing a serious long-term plan 
for meeting the energy requirements of 
these nations in a way that is safe—for 
them, and for us. We need to assure 
that this promise produces real results. 
And I hope the Congress will recognize 
the need for the United States to play 
an appropriate leadership role—though 
not a unilateral one—in the inter- 
national response. 

The long-term challenge is even 
greater, and responding to the continu- 
ing needs will not be an inexpensive 
proposition. Some reactors are of such 
poor design, in such bad condition, and 
with such unqualified operators that 
they must now be shut down as soon as 
possible. Alternative means of provid- 
ing affordable energy will be required 
before host nations will agree to such 
steps. Other reactors can be upgraded 
to acceptable standards through the 
application of available technology. 

But there are steps we can take now 
to avoid a nuclear nightmare. The 
International Atomic Energy Agency 
can be provided with the monetary and 
technological resources it needs to 
complete a comprehensive assessment 
of the status of these reactors and 
their operation, so that priorities can 
be assigned for corrective action. An 
appropriate increase in our voluntary 
contribution to this agency should be a 
part of the answer. 

An aspect of the problem at least as 
serious, and probably more so, than the 
design deficiencies of these reactors is 
the lack of anything resembling a safe- 
ty culture in the operation of reactors 
in these republics. It is said that com- 
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petent operation can compensate for 
poor design of a nuclear reactor and, in 
fact, it is essential. But in many of the 
communist bloc nations of Eastern Eu- 
rope today, poor design and incom- 
petent operations are prevalent. We 
can, at least, address the human fac- 
tors in the near-term, and at far less 
cost than the longterm program that 
will be required for reactor hardware. 

I have been briefed on a proposal to 
utilize the talents nuclear scientists 
and engineers formerly employed in 
Soviet weapons programs, to provide a 
new capability for improved nuclear re- 
actor safety based on training and col- 
laboration with U.S. Industrial experts. 
It includes modest seed money for a 
contract program in which U.S. Indus- 
trial organizations and CIS scientific 
institutes collaborate in training 
former weapons scientists in state-of- 
the-art reactor safety practices, and 
perform pilot projects to improve the 
overall safety standards in the oper- 
ation of nuclear powerplants in the 
CIS. This could serve the twin objec- 
tives of giving a jump-start to a safe 
operations culture while also providing 
constructive work for scientists who 
might otherwise be lured by lucrative 
offers to sell their expertise to rogue 
nations seeking to acquire nuclear 
weapons Capability. 

The first step, however, must be a 
higher awareness of the problem, and a 
commitment to do whatever is nec- 
essary to assure that the dream of 
emerging democracy does not become a 
nightmare of ecological disaster. This 
bill and amendment are vehicles to 
take that first step and I urge my col- 
leagues to support them. 


o 1240 


SUSTAINED PROGRESS SOUGHT IN 
NIH ON WOMEN’S HEALTH ISSUES 


(Mrs. LOWEY of New York asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend her remarks.) 

Mrs. LOWEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, for years we have been trying 
to prod the National Institutes of 
Health to act on key women’s health 
concerns. 

We now have a new director at NIH, 
Dr. Bernadine Healy, who is making 
some progress in this area. These ef- 
forts are to be commended, but they 
are just a beginning. 

The NIH reauthorization helps ensure 
that this progress continues. It creates 
an office of women’s health research at 
NIH. It requires that women be in- 
cluded in clinical trials, and it expands 
research efforts on breast and ovarian 
cancer, contraceptive technology, and 
gynecological health. 

Now Dr. Healy criticizes these 
changes as micromanaging. For years, 
NIH operated as if more than half the 
Nation did not exist. 
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Now, when Congress asserts that NIH 
should address the needs of the female 
population, they say, don't worry. Let 
us handle it.” 

Mr. Speaker, we are pleased with Dr. 
Healy’s innovations, but without legis- 
lation to institutionalize her changes, 
we do not know what the future brings. 

Women's lives are hanging in the bal- 
ance. With Dr. Healy at the helm, and 
the NIH reauthorization bill in law, we 
may succeed. 


ENVIRONMENTAL CONCERNS 
ADDRESSED IN OCS MORATORIA 


(Mr. DARDEN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. DARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
voice my support for the moratoria on 
Outer Continental Shelf [O CS] leasing 
and preleasing activities included in 
title XX of H.R. 776, which the House 
will be considering again today. The 
policy reflected in these provisions rep- 
resents, I believe, a balanced and rea- 
sonable approach to the important 
issue of responsible development of 
mineral resources in the OCS. 

By establishing this 10-year mora- 
toria and creating environmental 
sciences review panels for the OCS 
planning areas, this measure provides 
the necessary time, information, and 
procedural consistency to give proper 
weight and consideration to important 
environmental and socio-economic fac- 
tors. This measure is particularly well- 
suited to the needs of States, such as 
Georgia, in areas that do not currently 
face the environmental and commer- 
cial pressure of OCS development, but 
would be subject to future leasing 
under the administration's energy de- 
velopment plan. There are important 
environmental, recreational, and com- 
mercial assets in coastal Georgia that 
are deserving of the protection that 
would be provided by the thorough 
evaluation called for in this measure. 

In the moratoria period, the review 
panels will have ample time to collect 
and assess the information necessary 
to make intelligent and prudent deci- 
sions regarding the costs and benefits 
of OCS activities. In addition to ap- 
pointees from the EPA, the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service and other agen- 
cies, the environmental sciences review 
panels will include a representative 
from each State within the review area 
which will help assure that the panel’s 
evaluation fully addresses State and 
local interests. 

Mr. Speaker, the OCS provisions in- 
cluded in H.R. 776 will serve the long- 
term interests of our Nation and are 
deserving our support. 


ADMINISTRATION RESPONSE TO 
HOUSE BUDGET PLAN 
(Mr. PANETTA asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
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minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I put forward three alternative def- 
icit reduction packages to try to point 
the way to what needs to be done if we 
are going to achieve a balanced budget. 
It is not enough just to talk about a 
constitutional amendment. Ultimately 
we have got to talk about how we get 
to a balanced budget. 

I regret that the administration's re- 
sponse was typical fingerpointing and 
excuses and saying that this was some- 
how just crying wolf,“ that it really 
is easy to balance the budget, that all 
we have to do is use growth and a few 
selected spending cuts, and that no- 
body will even notice the difference. 

I hope we can set the record straight, 
because not only do we have to do that 
but we have to work together. The re- 
ality is that we cannot eliminate the 
deficit with some kind of a magic for- 
mula that will increase growth. We 
have got to make those tough choices 
on entitlements, on defense, on non- 
defense, and on taxes, and there are no 
excuses that get us around those tough 
choices. There is plenty of blame to go 
around. 

It is unfortunate that the response of 
the White House to a serious proposal 
to balance the budget is to blame the 
messenger for crying wolf.“ If the 
President wants a balanced budget, he 
should propose one. If he does, the Con- 
gress will have to pass one. If we work 
together, we can take the political 
grief that will come from making those 
tough choices. If we do not, make no 
mistake about it, the deficit will swal- 
low first the rest of the budget and 
then the American economy. 


JOINT REREFERRAL OF H.R. 5176, 
TERMINATING UNITED STATES 
ASSISTANCE TO INDONESIA, TO 
SUNDRY COMMITTEES 


Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill 
(H.R. 5176) to terminate United States 
assistance to Indonesia be rereferred 
jointly to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, the Committee on Banking, 
Finance and Urban Affairs, the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, and the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MFUME). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


COMPREHENSIVE NATIONAL 
ENERGY POLICY ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to House Resolution 459 and rule 
XXIII, the Chair declares the House in 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill, H.R. 776. 
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IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill (H.R. 776) 
to provide for improved energy effi- 
ciency, with Mr. SKAGGS in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee of the Whole rose on Thursday, 
May 21, 1992, the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
BROWN] had been disposed of. 

It is now in order to consider amend- 
ment No. 4 printed in House Report 
102-533. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ROSTENKOWSKI 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment which is provided 
for under the rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will des- 
ignate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI: 
Strike section 1401 beginning with line 3 on 
page 462 and ending with the material follow- 
ing line 14 on page 472 (and amend the table 
of contents accordingly). 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ROSTEN- 
KOWSKI] will be recognized for 30 min- 
utes, and a Member opposed will be rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, I oppose 
the amendment, and I wish to control 
the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. SHARP] will control 
the time in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI]. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that at the 
conclusion of my remarks the time re- 
maining will be equally divided and 
controlled by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. ANDREWS) and the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. ARCHER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time will be di- 
vided and controlled as requested. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
Ways and Means Committee amend- 
ment to H.R. 776 to strike the provi- 
sions requiring importers and refiners 
of crude oil to fill the strategic petro- 
leum reserve. The provision would also 
require persons lending the oil to the 
reserve to pay for the Government’s 
storage. 

The Ways and Means Committee re- 
ceived sequential referral of this provi- 
sion because it is a revenue measure. 
As reported by the Energy and Com- 
merce Committee, this provision is 
equivalent to a tax. The Ways and 
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Means Committee agreed to delete this 
provision because of concerns about its 
basic fairness, especially in light of the 
current economic recession and the de- 
pressed economic state of the domestic 
oil and gas industry. 

Everyone seems to agree that the 
new in-kind tax will cause an increase 
in prices for petroleum products. This 
price inflation will slow down our eco- 
nomic recovery. Moreover, this tax will 
be regressive, and will be felt most 
strongly by those least able to afford 
it. 

The new in-kind tax will further 
strap the severely depressed independ- 
ent refining industry, which will not be 
able to absorb the tax as well as the 
more diversified major oil companies 
can, 

Moreover, the statutory language of 
the new in-kind tax raises a host of 
technical problems and unanswered 
questions. Many of the important de- 
tails are simply delegated to the De- 
partment of Energy, which opposes the 
provision and says it will double the 
management costs of SPRO. Likewise, 
the Treasury Department opposes the 
provision and warns that it would re- 
sult in many new regulations and com- 
pliance burdens on taxpayers. 

The Justice Department and others 
have raised serious concerns that the 
provision might even be unconstitu- 
tional. 

The bottom line is this: filling the 
SPRO is a good idea, but this new in- 
kind tax is a very bad idea. 

Voting for the Ways and Means 
amendment will not affect the current 
statutory mandate that the SPRO be 
filled. The Ways and Means Committee 
has expressed its support for the goal 
of filling the strategic petroleum re- 
serve, and has urged that amounts ap- 
propriated for the reserve be expended 
as currently mandated. A broad, bipar- 
tisan majority of the Ways and Means 
Committee, however, does not believe 
that this set-aside provision is an ap- 
propriate funding mechanism. 

I want to emphasize that in the com- 
mittee markup, I voted against the 
amendment to strike the SPRO set- 
aside provision. Further reflection has 
convinced me, however, that this provi- 
sion is a tax whose time has not yet 
come—and never should. 


o 1250 
Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 6 minutes. 


Mr. Chairman, there are many impor- 
tant provisions in the legislation be- 
fore us that will help us over time slow 
the growth of our dependence on for- 
eign oil. But our dependence is going to 
grow, no matter what, and everybody 
knows it and everybody agrees to that, 
unless you are willing to pay the great 
price that it would cost to truly stem 
our dependence on foreign oil. 

Mr. Chairman, the one and only pol- 
icy that we have in this country to pro- 
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tect consumers, to protect farmers, to 
protect workers, to protect jobs, to 
protect our economy when prices shoot 
up in an oil crisis is the strategic pe- 
troleum reserve where we store crude 
oil in salt domes in Louisiana and 
Texas which can be sold onto the mar- 
ket to help bring down those rising 
prices, prices that generally rise be- 
cause of speculation in this very uncer- 
tain world. 

Mr. Chairman, the only provision in 
the legislation before us that can sig- 
nificantly help protect our economy in 
an emergency is the one the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Commerce passed, 
the so-called set-aside for the strategic 
petroleum reserve, because our reserve 
is not big enough. It must grow. 

Mr. Chairman, our dependency is 
going to grow. Everybody seems to 
agree to that. But we seem to have run 
out of money to pay the freight. So 
what we have done is created a set- 
aside whereby we are calling upon the 
oil companies, the importers, and the 
refiners to place in the reserve up to 1 
percent of their oil per year until we 
get this reserve filled. 

Now, that is what they do in Europe. 
The governments tell the oil compa- 
nies they have got to set aside oil as 
part of their national security. We, of 
course, require many kinds of reserves 
in this country. Our banks have them, 
our commodity traders have them. We 
do this function in order to provide fi- 
nancial security and stability. This is 
fundamental economic security. This is 
the only route left for us to take. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment 
would seek to strike this out and leave 
us where we are with very limited pro- 
tection. Basically what we do in this 
legislation is put this on a pay-as-you- 
go basis. In addition, it would reduce 
the burden on our taxpayers of approxi- 
mately $1.5 billion over the next 5 
years. 

Mr. Chairman, let me suggest why 
this is important and why we need to 
take action. 

If you look at our chart, what it 
shows is the last three recessions in 
this country, when people were put out 
of work, as they are right now, fol- 
lowed major oil price increases. 

We have people out of work today be- 
cause of the oil price increases that 
happened in the fall of 1990 when the 
United States, the European govern- 
ments, and the Japanese embargoed 
the export of oil from Kuwait and from 
Iraq after the Iraqi invasion. 

That was the right policy, but the ad- 
ministration failed, despite rec- 
ommendations by Republicans and 
Democrats in this Congress, despite 
recommendations by oil experts, the 
administration failed to use SPRO as a 
way to temper those highly speculative 
prices that now have people on the 
street out of work in this country. 

Mr. Chairman, it is very clear each of 
the recessions followed oil price 
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shocks. That is why we had for a dec- 
ade strong bipartisan support to get 
this reserve underway. 

Well, Mr. Chairman, the administra- 
tion still says SPRO is important. 
They said so in the national energy 
strategy that they put on the table a 
year ago. This is critical. Fill it to 
one billion barrels.” But they have not 
been willing to appropriate the money. 

Mr. Chairman, many of us can under- 
stand that. We have a high deficit. So 
what we have said in this legislation is 
if you do not come up with the appro- 
priations, if you do not come up with 
the leasing of oil, like the administra- 
tion says they would like to do, if 
those things do not happen, then, and 
only then, do you kick in the set-aside 
on the oil companies and you begin to 
take in the money. 

Mr. Chairman, the oil industry says 
this has a horrendous cost. We believe 
they overestimated. But let us not 
even debate that. We will not argue 
whether they overestimated. Let us 
take their $15 billion strategy. 

Now, they are talking about $15 bil- 
lion over 10 years. In that period of 
time they are going to engage in over 
1.5 trillion dollars’ worth of business. 

Mr. Chairman, do you know what 
happened to this country just in a 5- or 
6-month period during the last oil cri- 
sis in 1990? Thirty billion dollars, twice 
the 10-year cost of this, flowed out of 
this country for oil, and another $30 
billion flowed from consumers to the 
American oil industry. 

Tell me this is outrageous and too 
much. Mr. Chairman, that is the price 
we pay, and that was the least of our 
oil shocks that we have had in recent 
times. 

Just yesterday one government 
worldwide in this competitive market 
decided they were going to cut back 
production. Saudi Arabia. When they 
did, they raised the world price of oil 
by 5 percent, five times what would 
happen in 1 year under what we are 
talking about with this strategic petro- 
leum reserve. They did that in 1 day. 

The reality is that if the full costs 
were passed through to the consumer, 
and we will accept that as an assump- 
tion, even though I am not sure it will 
totally happen, but if we accept that as 
an assumption, our consumers face 
more than a one-half cent gallon fluc- 
tuation in the price every day. That 
half a cent can save them hundreds of 
dollars, in some cases thousands of dol- 
lars, when we get to a situation of an 
oil price increase. 

Mr. Chairman, our proposal has been 
endorsed by the Consumer Federation 
of America, which speaks for consum- 
ers. It has been endorsed by the envi- 
ronmental groups. It has been endorsed 
by a variety of religious groups, Meth- 
odists, Presbyterians, Quakers, Jews, 
and others. It has been endorsed by 
Congressmen who know it is their 
farmers who will be protected by the 
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strategic petroleum reserve, who know 
that workers will be protected, who 
know that our economy will be pro- 
tected. 

Mr. Chairman, we must reject this 
motion to strike out the possibility of 
going forward to get this insurance pol- 
icy for our country. It is a cheap one, 
and it will not bankrupt anybody in 
this country to do so. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN, Thirteen and one- 
half minutes each are under the con- 
trol of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
ANDREWS] and the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. ARCHER]. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. ANDREWS]. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Chairman, our domestic energy 
industry is in a crisis. OPEC is once 
again threatening to raise prices, yet 
we continue to import more than half 
of our oil. 

The U.S. rig count of 649 is now at 
the lowest point in history, down from 
4,000 in 1982. The number of seismic 
crews, 98, is also at the lowest point in 
history. There have been 440,000 jobs 
lost in the energy industry in the past 
decade, more than any other industry. 

The bill before the House today 
would tax this beleaguered industry $15 
billion. Who would be hardest hit? 
Small- and medium-sized domestic re- 
finers who create the toughest com- 
petition for major international oil 
companies. It would cost Phibro En- 
ergy, an independent, domestic refiner, 
345 percent of net income. 

This tax, which was previously de- 
feated in the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee by a bipartisan vote of 23 to 12, 
would also hurt lower income people 
who must pay a larger portion of their 
income for energy costs. Gasoline is 
not a luxury but a necessity in modern 
society, and this tax would force up the 
price of gasoline. 

People living in rural areas and in 
certain regions of the country where 
energy consumption is high would pay 
a higher share of the tax. 

Just 10 States would shoulder 53 per- 
cent of the cost; 20 States would pay 75 
percent. 

Higher oil taxes would slow the econ- 
omy generally, and industries with 
high energy inputs—such as auto- 
mobiles, petrochemicals, and agri- 
culture—would suffer competitively in 
international markets. 

The strategic petroleum reserve is a 
strategic asset that serves a general 
public interest. The Nation has stock- 
piles of other strategic materials—such 
as platinum, chromium, and cad- 
mium—and in no other case are pro- 
ducers and importers of these mate- 
rials required to provide the Govern- 
ment, free of charge, a reserve that the 
Government can use at its discretion. 
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All Americans benefit because the 
Nation has a strategic stockpile of oil 
to protect the economy in case of oil 
supply disruption. The fairest way of 
funding such a strategic national re- 
source is the way all other strategic 
stockpiles are funded—general reve- 
nues. 

Mr. ARCHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in strong sup- 
port of the amendment. In the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, I was pleased 
to join my colleague, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. ANDREWS] in offering 
this amendment to strike. There has 
been some disinformation on this issue, 
so I would like to make it clear for my 
colleagues. 

The amendment will not harm the 
strategic petroleum reserve. It will not 
affect in any way amounts currently in 
the strategic petroleum reserve, and 
the Government can continue to build 
up the strategic petroleum reserve 
through other means. The amendment 
will not affect future strategic petro- 
leum reserve storage locations. 

Previously, we have built up the stra- 
tegic petroleum reserve by purchasing 
oil on the open market. This time, 
rather than paying for the oil, the En- 
ergy and Commerce Committee estab- 
lished a forced contribution scheme. 

The importer or refiner would tech- 
nically retain title to the petroleum 
product and would be charged 10 years 
worth of storage fees up front. Almost 
all companies will find it infeasible or 
impossible actually to deposit oil into 
the strategic petroleum reserve. The 
bill would allow them to pay the cash 
equivalent of the oil. 

Supporters of this forced contribu- 
tion scheme can call it a user fee or a 
funding offset or whatever they wish. 
That will not disguise it. It is a tax. 
The oil storage scheme is a charade. In 
reality, importers and refiners are 
going to pay a tax in cash equal to 1 
percent of their stocks. Those funds 
will be used to purchase oil for the 
strategic petroleum reserve. Then they 
get hit with what amounts to another 
tax to pay for storage costs. 

A massive tax increase is the last 
thing our fragile economic recovery 
needs right now. Importantly, it would 
kill the bill. The Secretary of the 
Treasury has sent a letter stating that, 
should this tax remain in the bill, he 
will recommend that the President 
veto it. 

Not only is section 1401 a tax, but it 
is a particularly bad one. It is regres- 
sive. It falls disproportionately on 
those individuals who use gasoline, 
home heating oil, or other petroleum 
products and it singles out for tax the 
energy industry which has been hard 
hit for several years now. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly urge the 
House to adopt the Ways and Means 
amendment deleting the strategic pe- 
troleum reserve tax. The integrity of 
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the strategic petroleum reserve is not 
affected by this amendment. If the 
Congress. believes that additional 
amounts should be stored in the strate- 
gic petroleum reserve, it should con- 
tinue the practice of paying for it as we 
do for all other strategic materials. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Chairman, first of all, this pro- 
posal that we have before us, not the 
amendment but the proposal in law has 
been endorsed by low-income groups 
because they know that in reality their 
pocketbooks will be far better pro- 
tected by paying in a very tiny way 
now as opposed to paying very greatly 
later, as they have had to in the past. 

Second, Mr. Chairman, it simply is 
not true that this is going to doom the 
independent sector or the drilling sec- 
tor of this country. Not one whit. If 
that is the case, then what we would 
expect to have happened after Saudi 
Arabia's effort yesterday is for there to 
be a big decline in production in this 
country tomorrow or the next year. 
That is not going to happen. 

The world price of oil is what sets 
what these people get. This will in no 
way affect the world price of oil by re- 
quiring the refineries and the import- 
ers to set aside up to 1 percent a year. 
They are taking 10 years worth of 
costs, cramming them into a small 
timeframe and trying to make it sound 
like this is going to imperil the econ- 
omy. That is pure baloney. 

I know the oil companies are lobby- 
ing madly against this. With good rea- 
son. They do not come in and lobby for 
taxpayers to pay for SPRO. They lobby 
against that as well. They do not want 
SPRO because they do not want us to 
protect this economy. They do not 
want us to protect our pocketbooks. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. Pa- 
NETTA]. 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment to 
strike the Committee on Energy and 
Commerce provisions here related to 
the strategic petroleum reserve. I do 
not know how many times we have to 
learn our lessons. How many times do 
we have to learn our lessons about our 
dependence on oil from the Middle East 
and our failure to not only develop a 
comprehensive energy policy but to de- 
velop the kind of strategic petroleum 
reserve that we need when we face the 
problems of an embargo, when we face 
the problems of a dramatic price in- 
crease? 

We lost $100 billion out of our econ- 
omy as a result of the war in Iraq. Are 
my colleagues telling me that provid- 
ing this insurance is to much to pro- 
tect against losing $100 billion out of 
our economy? 

The fact was that if we had this kind 
of reserve during the time of the Iraq 
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war, it could have been used, not only 
to soften but to certainly shorten the 
recession that our country is still in. 
And, therefore, substantially reduce 
the Federal budget deficit that is now 
expected. 

The reserve was 590 million barrels in 
August of 1990. It now holds about 570 
million. The administration’s budget 
does not anticipate replacing these 20 
million barrels until 2 years from now. 
The reserve should be filled to the 750 
million barrel capacity it now has and 
it should be built further to the 1 bil- 
lion barrel level endorsed by the Bush 
national energy strategy. 

This means if we do this that we are 
providing insurance on a policy that 
will protect oil refiners, their consum- 
ers and the American economy. 

This insurance will come at a bargain 
price. As I said, the 1990 crisis has been 
estimated to have reduced our GNP in 
excess of $100 billion. This insurance 
will cost less than 1 percent of that an- 
nually over the next decade. 

The bottom line is that H.R. 776 will 
allow us to fill the Reserve to 1 billion 
barrels within a decade and at no cost 
to the American taxpayer or to the 
budget deficit. It is for all those rea- 
sons, for all of those reasons that it is 
important to reject this amendment 
and go with the provisions in the bill. 

Learn the lessons that we should 
have learned 10 years ago when we con- 
fronted the embargo. Learn them today 
by adopting the legislation in the bill. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas, Mr. JACK BROOKS, 
dean of the Texas delegation. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, we tried 
to teach that lesson 10 or 15 years ago 
about the dependence of the United 
States on foreign oil, foreign energy. 
That situation is the same or worse 
than it has been. 

I rise before the House in support of 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
Tlinois [Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI]. 

Title XIV of H:R. 776 imposes a new 
$16 billion tax on the oil industry by 
requiring oil companies to contribute a 
certain percentage of their oil to the 
strategic petroleum reserve, sufficient 
to achieve a fill rate of 150,000 barrels a 
day, which is 1 percent of the domestic 
consumption. All fine. 
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We like that. This hidden tax will re- 
sult in higher energy costs to consum- 
ers, which costs the average United 
States family $156, according to the 
Congressional Budget Office. I did not 
dream up that number. U.S. families 
living in high energy consumption 
areas would face a higher share of this 
tax. 

This measure would also create a re- 
duction in U.S. oil competitiveness in 
global markets. Oil-related industries 
such as petrochemical companies, air- 
lines, steel manufacturers, other relat- 
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ed industries, would also be affected. 
This tax will be an unfair burden to the 
oil industry that they have singled out, 
and it will not be shared by other in- 
dustries that have stockpiles of strate- 
gic materials. 

The United States has slowly started 
to recover from the recession that has 
devastated many businesses and citi- 
zens in this country. This new tax on 
the oil industry would further damage 
an already fragile economy. The do- 
mestic oil and gas industry is currently 
in its worst financial position since 
World War II. If the goal of the pro- 
posed legislation is to provide insur- 
ance against foreign oil dependency, it 
is difficult to justify enactment, as the 
program would be severely detrimental 
to our country’s best protection, a vi- 
brant domestic energy industry. 

I hope the Members will vote for this 
amendment and protect American in- 
dustry and American consumers. 

Mr. ARCHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
24 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. THOMAS], a member of 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 1 additional minute to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. THOM- 
AS]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California [Mr. THOMAS] is recog- 
nized for 342 minutes. 

Mr. THOMAS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. First of all, it is ill-con- 
ceived. It is the Committee on Energy 
and Commerce trying to write tax law, 
trying to do what they do not have the 
power to do, the jurisdiction to do, as 
a committee. 

There is no question that this is clev- 
erly devised by a staff that had time on 
its hands. If the Members will examine 
what is actually required, it is that oil 
is loaned in-kind or its equivalent cash. 
It is not owned by the strategic petro- 
leum reserve. Title is held by the origi- 
nal owner however, the person who 
loans it, the refinery or importer, does 
not get the benefit of the oil, cannot 
count it on the books and cannot get a 
tax deduction for it. If it is used on a 
first in-last out basis, then they are 
paid for oil used—but at what price? 

When you examine the bookkeeping 
nightmare this measure creates, and 
the cost of its administration, it is ill- 
conceived. This proposal is far more ex- 
pensive than the current method filling 
the SPRO. 

It is also ill-advised. What we cur- 
rently have is a strategic petroleum re- 
serve to be used in times of national 
emergency. Title XIV changes that to a 
price maintenence reserve. That is, any 
time Government decides it wants to 
affect the price of oil, it will draw down 
the petroleum reserve, now the price 
maintenance reserve, and attempt to 
affect the price of oil. Then it is going 
to be refilled. But by who? By the peo- 
ple under title XIV, the refiners. 
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Has there been a study to determine 
what happens to the salt domes as they 
are washed in terms of a fill-up and a 
draw-down? The salt domes originally 
were to be used as a strategic reserve 
to be seldom drawn down. Now, in this 
measure, the salt dome is going to be a 
local gas station; draw it down and fill 
it up, draw it down and fill it up. The 
dome simply cannot be sustained geo- 
logically. 

Finally, it is unnecessary. The legis- 
lation says we need 1 billion barrels of 
oil, a fixed number, or 90 days net im- 
ports. A number influenced by both 
total consumption and domestic pro- 
duction. Currently in the strategic pe- 
troleum reserve we have 568.5 million 
barrels. What does that equal? It 
equals 93 days of net imports at 1992, 90 
day import usage. We have already met 
and exceeded the bottom line. How 
much would 1 billion barrels be? A 164 
days. How much do we need? That is 
open to argument. 

Under the Desert Storm problem, in 
terms of a limitation of petroleum 
from the Middle East, 20 million bar- 
rels were used, 3 million to test the 
withdrawal capability and 17 million to 
effect the downturn in the price. 

As most of us know, the strategic pe- 
troleum reserve's real value is not that 
it is used, but that it is there. If it is 
there and there is no will to use it, 
then it loses its impact on keeping 
prices down. But it is clear, based upon 
the Desert Storm usage, that the Unit- 
ed States has the capacity and it is 
willing to use it. We got an immediate 
turn-around in the price of oil. People 
now know we have it and we will use it. 
The fact that it is there and we have 
used it is the price deterrent we are 
looking for. 

This legislation is ill-conceived. It is 
not necessary. The strategic petroleum 
reserve is working, it is there, and it is 
being filled. Elk Hills, owned by the 
Government, just next month will 
begin sending 20,000 barrels a day di- 
rectly to the strategic petroleum re- 
serve at no net increase to the tax- 
payers. This is ill-conceived, it is ill- 
advised, and it is unnecessary. I urge 
the Members to support the amend- 
ment to strike. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 minute to respond to the gen- 
tleman's argument. 

Mr. Chairman, first of all our strate- 
gic petroleum reserve is now at 85 days 
of imports, not 93. 

Second of all, everybody agrees that 
this number is going to decline because 
our oil imports are going to go up, so 
our protection, if we do nothing by the 
year 2000, could fall as low as 55 days. 
We are going to be in a situation of in- 
creasing imports. That has been our 
situation. 

Second, the gentlemen from Califor- 
nia [Mr. THOMAS] is absolutely correct. 
The SPR had a powerful impact on oil 
price when it was used at the beginning 
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of the war. Regrettably, when many of 
us were advocating it should have been 
used, in August 1990, it was not used, 
and we paid a price in unemployment 
and we paid a price of $65 billion addi- 
tional spent for our oil. This is four 
times what the 10-year potential cost 
of this is, within just a few months’ pe- 
riod of time. 

Mr. THOMAS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
briefly, just to correct a figure? 

Mr. SHARP. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. THOMAS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I would say to the gen- 
tleman that his numbers are not the 
most recent available. 

Mr. SHARP. We will get it from the 
administration, The correct figure 
from the Energy Information Adminis- 
tration is 85 days. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. SYNAR]. 

Mr. SYNAR. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment to strike 
the strategic petroleum reserve provi- 
sions of H.R. 776. 

Mr, Chairman, I want to commend 
my friend and colleague, Mr. SHARP, 
the chairman of the subcommittee, for 
development and inclusion of this sec- 
tion of the bill, including a new mecha- 
nism to ensure that we finally will 
have a way to reach our goal of a 1-bil- 
lion-barrel SPR. 

I must say that I was not initially 
supportive of the proposal to impose a 
small fee on all refiners and importers 
in order to provide a fall-back funding 
mechanism for the SPR, particularly 
because of concerns that it might have 
some adverse impact on domestic inde- 
pendent producers. 

I have studied it carefully and am ab- 
solutely convinced those concerns are 
misplaced. 

As a result, and after working closely 
with Chairman SHARP and his staff on 
a few changes in the proposal to pro- 
vide greater administrative ease, I am 
here today in strong support of the 
measure. 

I want to make just a few points 
about this new proposal and why I am 
supporting it. 

First, I would emphasize that this fee 
will kick in only if the administration 
is not able to consummate appropriate 
leasing arrangements with oil produc- 
ing countries. 

Many of us have been strong support- 
ers of such arrangements and, I for one, 
will continue to press the administra- 
tion to try and negotiate those very 
sensible agreements. 

But make no mistake, they have not 
been successful in doing so to date, and 
I’m becoming increasingly pessimistic 
that they will be successfully con- 
cluded. 

Second, the new fee program kicks in 
only if Congress does not appropriate 
sufficient funding from general reve- 
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nues to meet the fill rate necessary to 
achieve our goal of a 1-billion-barrel 
reserve. A 

Much as we have tried to find the 
money for this program, the sad fact is 
that the funding level has been on a 
roller-coaster for years, and in the fu- 
ture the money simply may not be 
there. 

Moreover, just as the administration 
says it supports a 1-billion-barrel re- 
serve, they will not request sufficient 
funds to meet that goal, nor will they 
even agree to spend money currently 
available to them to resume SPR pur- 
chases. 

So, let’s not kid ourselves. If we want 
a 1-billion-barrel reserve—a goal that 
Congress has staunchly supported; if 
we truly believe that this economic 
safety net is a critical element of the 
Nation's energy program—and I do— 
then we have to be willing to pay for it. 

It's as simple as that. We can’t keep 
saying we want a 1-billion-barrel re- 
serve and then continue to ignore the 
funding requirements necessary to 
meet that goal. 

This new fee, which will be imposed 
only as a last resort, and then only on 
refiners and importers—not produc- 
ers—is the right answer. 

For those of you who are concerned, 
as I initially was, about the potential 
impact on independent producers, I 
want to repeat: this new funding pro- 
gram has no impact on domestic pro- 
ducers. 

They do not have to allocate either 
barrels or funds for the program. 

Only refiners and importers are re- 
quired to set aside this very small allo- 
cation to support our critically needed 
petroleum reserve. 

I have every expectation that this 
small fee—imposed uniformly on im- 
porters and refiners—will be passed 
through to the pump, not netted back 
to producers. 

It is not large enough to have any 
meaningful effect on consumer demand 
or world oil prices. 

In fact, it is so small I am confident 
it will be lost in the noise of daily 
world price fluctuations of crude and 
product. 

In a perfect world with unlimited 
general revenues, this new funding 
mechanism would not be my preference 
for funding a 1-billion-barrel reserve. 

I would prefer to have the funds 
available from general revenues to 
meet this goal or see the administra- 
tion successfully negotiate some good 
leasing arrangements. 

But those just aren’t realistic expec- 
tations; therefore, we're forced to es- 
tablish an alternative funding mecha- 
nism. 

This is it. It’s the right thing to do 
for consumers; it’s the right thing to 
do for America’s energy security. 

I strongly urge your support for this 
important program. 
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Mr. ANDREWS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. PEASE]. 

Mr. PEASE. Mr. Chairman, while I 
have the utmost respect for my col- 
league, the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. SHARP], I rise in support of the 
Rostenkowski amendment. I have seri- 
ous concerns about H.R. 776’s program 
to fund the filling of the strategic pe- 
troleum reserve. 

I find laughable the concept of re- 
quiring refiners and importers to lend a 
percentage of their petroleum to the 
Federal Government. It is more than 
laughable; it is very troubling, for both 
practical and theoretical reasons. Also, 
if importers or refiners choose to send 
money instead of petroleum, I fear that 
this new funding mechanism could re- 
sult in, as Chairman ROSTENKOWSKI 
noted, additional taxpayer costs be- 
cause of increased tax losses resulting 
from discount trading in title certifi- 
cates. 

Mr. Chairman, I, too, am supportive 
of filling the SPR as required by 1990 
law. I am also concerned that the ad- 
ministration is dragging its feet in its 
purported efforts to fill the SPR. How- 
ever, the funding mechanism in this 
bill appears to be unworkable. 

If we want to fill the SPR, appro- 
priate the money to fill the SPR and 
let it go at that. 

I urge my colleagues to vote in favor 
of the Rostenkowski amendment. 

Mr. ARCHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. MOORHEAD]. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in strong support of the amend- 
ment offered by Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI to 
strike the set-aside mechanism in stra- 
tegic petroleum reserve title. While the 
SPR is an important part of our na- 
tional energy strategy, I cannot sup- 
port the set-aside provision for filling 
it contained in title 14 of H.R. 776. Spe- 
cifically, title 14 would fill the SPR by 
requiring oil importers and domestic 
oil refiners to contribute a percentage 
of their oil imports or purchases or the 
cash equivalent. The set-aside provi- 
sions mandate the involuntary storage 
of oil or its cash equivalent for a period 
of time before it is returned to the con- 
tributor without interest. This is a tax. 
Moreover, the contributor is required 
to pay a fee for the cost of storing the 
oil while it is kept in the SPR. This is 
also a tax. 

A result of this tax would be an in- 
crease in the cost of oil to the consum- 
ers of oil products. The impact of the 
increased cost of oil products would af- 
fect the entire U.S. economy and could 
result in the loss of 45,000 jobs. The 
cost of this tax to the U.S. economy is 
estimated to be $1 billion per year. 

Similarly, the provision of title 14 
which allows importers and domestic 
refiners to make their contributions 
in-kind is both expensive and difficult 
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to administer. Since not all oil is uni- 
form in terms of quality, not all types 
of oil will be accepted by the SPR. The 
result will be a logistical and adminis- 
trative nightmare which will require a 
new bureaucracy to administer. Thus, I 
urge my colleagues to support the 
amendment to strike the SPR set-aside 
fee in H.R. 776. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. TAYLOR]. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a saying in 
the rural parts of our Nation that if a 
dog bites you once, it is the dog’s fault; 
if the dog bites you twice, it is your 
fault. Apparently the authors of this 
amendment have grown fond of dog 
bites. They are willing to accept them 
frequently and at any price. 

If our Nation has learned anything in 
the past two decades, not to mention 
the past 2 years, it is that we are more 
vulnerable to oil embargoes than at 
any time in our Nation's history. 

Nearly 20 years ago the first major 
oil crisis threw our economy into a 
tailspin. Since then, we have witnessed 
additional oil crises, each sending our 
Nation’s economy into serious reces- 
sion. 

Moreover, we are still paying for the 
disruption and aftershocks of the most 
recent oil scare. It is estimated that 
the Iraqi oil shock cost tens of billions 
of dollars in GNP. Moreover, we have 
already forgotten how much Americans 
were paying for gas just 2 years ago. 

U.S. oil imports from the Persian 
Gulf are up over 500 percent since 1985 
and are climbing. In other words, our 
country depends on the unstable Mid- 
dle East for nearly 50 percent of our 
oil. 

It is evident that the country needs a 
larger strategic petroleum reserve now 
more than ever. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. STUDDs]. 

Mr. STUDDS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to this amendment. 

Members’ offices are being flooded as 
we speak by letters from oil companies 
and others opposing the SPRO provi- 
sions of this bill and supporting the 
amendment to strike them, and much 
of what they are telling you is simply 
not the case. 

I have one here from an association 
representing a major industry, and it 
says in part, A vote to strike the 
SPRO tax will not affect the strategic 
petroleum reserve. The Federal Gov- 
ernment will continue to fill the re- 
serve with funds from general reve- 
nues,” 

That is hallucinatory. It is also 
wrong. 

Other speakers have mentioned these 
facts, but let me repeat a couple of 
them. We have less oil in the SPRO 
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now than we did in 1990. That is quite 
simply because we have not replaced 
what we drew down during the Persian 
Gulf war. 

Why have we not replaced it? We 
have not replaced it because we have 
not appropriated any money to do so 
since 1990. To make matters worse, the 
Department of Energy has refused to 
spend funds that we have appropriated 
in the past. 

What about the fiscal year 1993 budg- 
et for that Department for SPRO? It 
not only eliminates new funding for oil 
purchases but it also transfers $126 mil- 
lion of prior-year funds. 

So if someone tells you that we do 
not need the set-aside funding because 
we are going to pay for it-out of gen- 
eral revenues, be very careful about 
what else they tell you. You can hardly 
wait to pass a constitutional amend- 
ment to require a balanced budget. 

Those who support this amendment 
need to ask: What are we going to do 
instead? Take our chances, keep our 
fingers crossed, hope and pray that his- 
tory will not repeat itself? That we will 
not have another disruption in the 
Middle Eastern supplies? We will not 
have price spikes that will drive our 
economy once again into recession, a 
recession from which we are still try- 
ing to emerge? 

I do not think that hoping and pray- 
ing and wishing and dreaming are suffi- 
cient grounds for public policy. 

When the gentleman from Indiana 
first introduced this set-aside proposal, 
I opposed it, because it applied only to 
imported oil. That would have dis- 
proportionately affected certain re- 
gions of this country. The set-aside 
now applies to all oil, and it fairly 
spreads the burden. It is, contrary to 
what you have heard a moment ago, a 
very small burden, one-half cent a gal- 
lon. It would cost a low-income house- 
hold that heats with oil less than $2 a 
year. That is less than 1 penny a day. 
That is a price, to be sure, but it is a 
very small price to pay for a very large 
benefit. It is one of the cheapest insur- 
ance policies I have ever heard of. 

I urge my colleagues in the strongest 
terms to reject what is a very short- 
sighted amendment. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may 
consume to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. BREWSTER]. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding me 
this time, and I rise in support of the 
amendment to strike the SPRO tax. 

Mr. Chairman, | rise in support of the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means: This $15 billion tax on consumers 
is unnecessary and unproductive. 

As you would expect, the major oil compa- 
nies and refiners oppose this tax. But they are 
not alone in their opposition. The American 
Farm Bureau, the Highway Users Federation, 
the National Cattleman’s Association, the 
Independent Petroleum Association of Amer- 
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ica, the National Milk Producers Federation, 
the Seniors Coalition, and the New England 
Council join 50 other business, consumer ac- 
tion, and public interest groups in opposing 
this tax. 

Based on the Congressional Budget Office's 
estimate, this is a $15 billion tax on American 
consumers which will disproportionately impact 
lower income people. Time and time again, 
energy taxes have proven regressive. 

For those of us living in rural areas, this tax 
will dramatically increase the cost of going to 
work and traveling for pleasure. In most rural 
districts, there is no mass transit providing a 
viable alternative to personal automobiles. Of 
course, those who rely on their vehicles to 
make a living will see their profits squeezed 
and their economic viability threatened. This is 
particularly true in rural areas with our greater 
distances between wholesalers and retailers. 

A grave concern is the effect of this tax on 
the independent refiners. The small refiners, 
with higher costs of capital and without mul- 
tiple lines of business, would contribute dis- 
proportionately to fill the SPR. Both the con- 
sumers and the refiner are at a disadvantage: 
The consumer pays more for the products 
they purchase, and the independent refiner 
must compete with the major integrated oil 
corporations who derive their income from 
more than one source. 

Not only is this tax counterproductive, it is 
unnecessary. There is no similar tax on other 
strategic materials, such as cadmium, chrome, 
and platinum, which are stockpiled by the 
Government for national security. 

Currently there are nearly 600 million bar- 
rels of oil in the strategic petroleum reserve. 
The maximum drawdown rate is only 3.9 mil- 
lion barrels per day for the first 60 days and 
less than that thereafter. Although that 600 
million barrels is not a 150-day supply, at 4 
million barrels per day, it would take us 150 
days to draw down the reserve. In light of the 
current stockpile and the limited capacity for 
bringing the reserve to market, there is no jus- 
tification for imposing this flawed tax. 

The Congress has authorized and appro- 
priated nearly $800 million for oil purchases 
that the administration has not spent. It is im- 
portant that we maintain a strategic petroleum 
reserve. But it should be paid for from our 
general revenues. A regressive, targeted tax is 
pe ese 

his body has considered many targeted 
energy taxes. Most often those taxes are tar- 
geted at the oil-producing States. | consider 
that unfair. However, this tax does not target 
the oil producing States. Fifty percent of this 
$15 billion tax would be paid for by the top 10 
oil consuming States. Although | represent a 
State that is a net exporter of oil, | take no 
pleasure in targeting a few States to pay for 
a program that benefits the whole Nation. It is 
unfair to target oil-producing States just as it 
is unfair to target oil-consuming States. 

| urge my colleagues to join me in support- 
ing the motion to strike. 

D 1330 

Mr. ANDREWS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 1 minute to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. REGULA]. 

Mr. REGULA. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding this time to 
me. 
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Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

The gentleman from Ohio ([Mr. 
PEASE] has made the case, and I cer- 
tainly endorse the gentleman’s re- 
marks. 

I serve on the committee that appro- 
priates the funding for SPRO. I would 
point out there presently remains $660 
million from appropriated funds in the 
account that has not yet been spent. 

There is no question we need SPRO. 
It is a question of how to do it. This 
would be an administrative jungle. Not 
all oil is the same. You cannot bring in 
hundreds of different set-asides and 
dump them into the same pool. 

In my judgment, the DOE would have 
to triple its staff to handle this kind of 
an arrangement, and that adds greatly 
to the cost. 

Last, adding to the cost of gasoline 
at the pump and the feed stock of 
many industries, and we forget that 
hundreds of industries depend on feed 
stocks for plastics that come out of a 
barrel of oil. 

To do this at this point in time would 
have a chilling effect on the economic 
recovery, and I think would result ina 
substantial reduction of jobs, and that 
is the last thing we need at this point 
in time. 

Mr. ARCHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. FIELDS]. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
strong support of the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI} to strike the stra- 
tegic petroleum reserve set-aside provi- 
sions contained in H.R. 776. 

This legislation would change the 
status quo and require the oil and gas 
industry to pay for stocking the strate- 
gic petroleum reserve through in kind 
or cash payments. 

If Congress wants the reserve filled, 
Congress should appropriate the funds 
necessary. 

I think it is important to ask the 
question, what is the state of the oil 
and gas industry? During the 1980's, 23 
major U.S. energy companies were 
forced to lay off more than 600,000 em- 
ployees. A far greater number of lost 
jobs has occurred in the U.S. auto in- 
dustry. 

From 1987 to 1991, U.S. dependence on 
foreign oil to meet our total oil needs 
increased from 27 to 46 percent. But it 
is not just the majors that have been 
adversely affected by exploration and 
development restrictions enacted in 
this country in recent years, or by the 
lack of money. The impact is felt 
among the independent energy compa- 
nies as well. From 1981 to 1985, inde- 
pendents spent $21 billion a year for ex- 
ploration and development, and that 
fell to $7 billion a year thereafter. 

The Congressional Budget Office has 
estimated that the set-aside provisions 
will impose a $15 billion tax on con- 
sumers of petroleum products. That is 
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a serious burden on an economy that is 
already struggling. It is an even more 
serious burden on an industry that is 
already struggling. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 30 seconds. 

This issue of administrative costs is 
really a red herring. We leave it to the 
Department of Energy either to take 
oil or to translate this into money. 

Now, everybody knows as a practical 
matter they will translate it into 
money. Indeed, the Department of En- 
ergy testifying before the Ways and 
Means Committee finally admitted 
that if this becomes the law, that is 
precisely what they will do. They 
would dramatically simplify the ad- 
ministrative costs and would translate 
it into dollars, which is the smart and 
the simple way to do this. 

This is just another case where “If 
you don’t like it, this argument helps 
make it sound reasonable to not like 
it,” 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. DIN- 
GELL], the distinguished chairman of 
the full committee. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, my 
colleagues seem to have a very short 
memory in this body. It is just a little 
over a year ago that the United States 
sent half a million young Americans to 
the Persian Gulf to protect American 
interests in that area. And what was 
the paramount American interest to 
which we sent those men to defend? It 
was oil. 

Now, what happened? At the time of 
that invasion by Iraq of Kuwait, the 
United States saw oil prices in the 
world about double. We saw it cost 
every American family $1,000. We saw 
it be coincidental in time with the 
start of one of the most persistent, dif- 
ficult, and hard recessions that this 
country has faced since 1929. 

It may be that some of my colleagues 
have forgotten some other facts. Three 
times we had a major recession induced 
by events in the Persian Gulf. Those 
caused enormous hardship in every 
part of this country. 

The first oil shutoff caused a 10-per- 
cent increase in unemployment, a 10- 
percent drop in auto production, a 10- 
percent drop in housing starts, and it 
moved the U.S. economy to double- 
digit inflation. 

The purpose of the strategic petro- 
leum reserve is not just to provide oil 
for tanks, planes, and guns. It will do 
that and it will be used for that pur- 
pose, but its real purpose is to provide 
a measure to stabilize the oil and en- 
ergy markets in this country. That is 
perhaps the most important thing. 

Look at what oil shutoffs have done 
to this country and what panics in the 
oil markets have done in this country 
and you will understand why we need a 
strategic petroleum reserve. 

Now, we have not put any oil in the 
strategic petroleum reserve since 1990. 
That is better than 2 years. 
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The President says the budget crisis 
will not permit us to buy oil for that. 
But look at what the cost of a major 
oil shutoff or a major perturbation in 
supply in the Middle East will be to 
this country and you will understand 
why this amendment should be voted 
down. 

This is a bad amendment. It strikes 
at a very sound public policy and it 
strikes at a very necessary mechanism 
to meet a major national problem and 
a very serious economic threat to the 
well-being of this country. 

I want my colleagues to understand, 
it does not make a whole heck of a lot 
of difference how you get the oil or how 
you pay for it. The President says we 
cannot afford it because there is not 
enough money in the budget. 

My colleague who offers this amend- 
ment says we cannot do it because it is 
essentially a tax invasion. 

People who come from the refining 

and oil-producing areas say, My. it 
will create a hardship upon the refin- 
ers.“ 
Well, it will create a hardship on the 
refiners, but that hardship will not last 
very long, because they will pass it off 
to the consumer. 

And what is the real cost of this to 
the consumer? It is about half a cent a 
gallon at the gasoline pump, and for 
that the American consumer is buying 
security in a time of severe threat. 

Now, if you think that the peril in 
the Middle East is at an end, you are 
entirely foolish and you are entirely 
unaware of the real facts. The harsh 
fact is that is still one of the most dan- 
gerous, unbalanced political, military, 
and economic areas in this world, and 
that is where we get our oil. The Unit- 
ed States imports about 50 percent of 
our oil. Our production is dropping and 
our imports are going up. 

The strategic petroleum reserve will 
cover less of the needs of this country 
in those situations. 

Now, I hope my colleagues will lis- 
ten. I have outlined the peril. I have 
outlined the problem. I have outlined 
the danger. I have outlined the mecha- 
nism. 

I would hope my colleagues would 
vote against this amendment, would 
support the idea that this country 
should pay the cost of buying economic 
and energy security for this country. 
That is what it is all about. 

We have had President after Presi- 
dent say that one of the major pur- 
poses of our energy policy is to see to 
it that we have a strategic petroleum 
reserve to protect this country against 
the economic hardship and the eco- 
nomic downside that affects every 
American in these events. 

A half a cent a gallon is not too 
much. 

My colleagues in the consuming 
areas say, well, it might mean that we 
will have an oil import fee. It does not 
mean an oil import fee. It means that 
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we are going to buy security for this 
country against oil price spikes which 
destroy the economy of the country 
and against economic shutdown and 
hardship that follows those kinds of 
events. 
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I urge my colleagues to reject this 
amendment, to support a strategic pe- 
troleum reserve. Every President pays 
lip service to it as long as they do not 
have to buy it. 

Well, my advice to this Congress is, 
Let's spend the money that it needs.“ 

The strategic petroleum reserve 
needs more than lip service. It is secu- 
rity, it is opportunity and the well- 
being of this country on which you are 
voting here. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 1 minute to the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. TAUZIN]. 

Mr. TAUZIN. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding, and I rise 
in opposition to this energy tax and in 
support of the amendment to strike it. 

There are those who would say this 
will answer our concerns about going 
to war again over oil and gas. 

Let me assure you that memory is 
fresh in many of our minds, but the so- 
lution of taxing the refineries of Amer- 
ica will hardly protect America. It is 
refined products coming into this coun- 
try from imported sources, from refin- 
eries outside this country, that most 
threaten the security of America, that 
make it most likely we are going to 
put our young men and women in bat- 
tle again to defend oil and gas supply 
somewhere else in the world. 

Oh, yes, we have a good memory, but 
if you really have a good memory and 
you really want good strategic petro- 
leum reserve for America, might I sug- 
gest where you can find one? A strate- 
gic petroleum reserve is nothing but 
taking somebody’s oil and putting it 
into the ground. I have got a secret for 
you: We have got a lot of oil in the 
ground in America. You can just tap 
into it right now. All you have got to 
do is open up ANWR, all you have got 
to do is resist these moratoria and drill 
offshore. The SPR’s are here; if your 
memory is fresh, if you want energy se- 
curity for America, do not tax energy 
to death. Start producing it for our 
country. X 

Mr. ARCHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. EDWARDs]. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I support the motion to 
strike the SPRO tax from this legisla- 
tion. You can call it a fee, if you want, 
but when your constituents begin to 
pay higher prices at the pump, they are 
going to know it is a tax. The SPRO 
provision in this legislation is a $15 bil- 
lion tax on the oil industry which the 
American consumer will pay. It will 
adversely affect all parts of the domes- 
tic oil industry and the Nation which 
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depends on it. Those who do not under- 
stand this do not understand either ec- 
onomics or the oil and gas industry. 

The confusion over the SPRO tax 
demonstrates again the absolutely 
weird energy policy which Congress has 
followed for too long. It is a policy of 
giving with one hand and taking with 
the other. We did this in 1986, when we 
created the alternative minimum tax 
which provided tax incentives in the 
regular tax but did include them in the 
AMT. We did it again in 1990 and again 
with the AMT when we granted relief 
in the area of intangible drilling costs 
and percentage depletion allowance but 
we subjected that relief to restrictions 
which undercut the reform and in- 
creased the complexity. 

The result of this absurd energy pol- 
icy has been a depleted energy indus- 
try. Since 1986 U.S. drilling has de- 
creased 25 percent, 300,000 energy jobs 
have disappeared and 2 million barrels 
per day of oil production have dried up. 
In my State alone in the last year we 
lost 3,100 of those 300,000 lost jobs. 

As evidenced by this so-called energy 
bill, those hundreds of thousands of 
lost jobs and billions of dollars in im- 
ported oil have taught Congress noth- 
ing. We are again preparing to give 
with one hand and take with the other. 
The AMT reform, which was necessary 
and which we have included in this bill, 
will be offset by the damage that we 
will inflict on the domestic oil industry 
through a $15 billion SPRO tax and 
damage we will inflict on the natural 
gas industry through this bill's 
prorationing provision. 

This was to be an energy bill, not a 
tax bill. With this SPRO tax, the Presi- 
dent will probably veto this bill and we 
will have no energy legislation at all. 
Let us get the oil and gas industry of 
America back into the business of pro- 
ducing this Nation’s energy. We can 
begin to do that by striking the SPRO 
tax. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. SHARP] has 642 min- 
utes remaining, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. ANDREWS] has 2 minutes re- 
maining, and the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. ARCHER] has 2 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, let me just respond to 
a couple of points. First of all, my col- 
league from Louisiana [Mr. TAUZIN] is 
correct, there is a lot of oil in the 
ground to be drilled in this country. He 
is also correct that by virtue of law 
and decisions in Congress and else- 
where, some of it is offbounds and will 
not be drilled. But that is not the issue 
about the reserve, because the reserve 
is something you can get out rapidly, 
right now, if you have it in place. You 
cannot get that oil out of ANWR quick- 
ly; it takes 10 to 15 years of extensive 
drilling to do that. 

That is why we have a reserve, for an 
emergency. That is what we are talk- 
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ing about here because it is an emer- 
gency when we get hit hard. 

Let me make another point that con- 
fuses some folks about this debate. All 
oil in the country, in this country, is 
treated equally; that is, import, domes- 
tic, wherever it is from, will be subject 
to this. 

So we are not putting one person at 
a disadvantage to another. 

The same is true with the independ- 
ent refiners versus other refiners. All 
oil is going to be priced in the market- 
place competitively at its price. 

This set-aside is not about control- 
ling prices. 

So the independent refinery is not 
going to be disadvantaged versus 
Exxon. But let me tell you who it is 
that comes to Congress every time 
there is a price hike and says to us, 
“Please regulate the oil industry, 
please engage in allocation systems, 
please do something to help us.” It is 
the independent oil refineries who have 
as big a stake as the average consumer 
in this country in the use of the strate- 
gic petroleum reserve, because they do 
not have their own oil wells in this 
country supplying their own oil or they 
do not have their automatic foreign 
links that an integrated international 
company has. 

So these people, I understand their 
complaints about this provision, but 
the independent refiner is not dis- 
advantaged competitively. In fact, it 
would be far better off in an oil crisis, 
having a stronger reserve. Unquestion- 
ably, the average consumer would be 
better off, too. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will ad- 
vise that the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. SHARP] will have the right to close 
on this amendment. 

Mr. ARCHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes of the balance of my time to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
THOMAS]. 

Mr. THOMAS of California. I thank 
the gentleman for the time. 

Everyone believes in the strategic pe- 
troleum reserve, everyone wants to fill 
the strategic petroleum reserve. As I 
said earlier, next month, at no net cost 
to the taxpayers, 20,000 barrels a day 
will flow from Elk Hills in California 
through pipelines to fill the strategic 
petroleum reserve. 

There have been a lot of numbers 
bandied about today, and I want to 
make sure that my colleagues and the 
American people understand the truth 
in the numbers. 

The 1 billion barrels capacity is a 
fixed figure, it is an amount of oil, in 
barrels. The 90-day use figure is the net 
import use figure. It is controlled by 
domestic production and by consump- 
tion. 

In 1990 the net import figure was 42 
percent of our consumption, in 1991 it 
was 40 percent, so far in 1992 it is 36 
percent. There actually has been a 
slight reduction in the net import 
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usage over the last 2 years. It is a com- 
bination of both consumption and do- 
mestic production. 

The important thing to understand is 
the way in which the SPRO is to be 
filled. This is simply the wrong way to 
do it. 

When you see the gentleman from 
Ohio, DON PEASE, and the gentleman 
from Texas, BILL ARCHER, both stand 
up on the same side of the issue, that 
covers virtually the entire spectrum of 
the House. Both are in opposition to 
this measure, It will be an administra- 
tive nightmare. 

The goal is good, it is the wrong way 
to do it. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge a vote in favor 
of striking this ill-conceived, ill-ad- 
vised, and unnecessary provision in an 
otherwise generally reasonable energy 
package. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, to close our debate, I yield 2 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Texas, [Mr. 
PICKLE]. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
full support of Chairman ROSTENKOW- 
SKI’S amendment to strike the strate- 
gic petroleum reserve because of its 
harmful effects on our refineries and on 
the consumer as well. 

To impose a tax at a time when the 
oil rig count is at its lowest number in 
recorded history simply is not good 
policy. The tax would cause domestic 
refiners to take their operations 
abroad, creating more losses, more job 
losses. Mr. Chairman, 300,000 jobs have 
been lost by this industry already. We 
ought not put a $15 billion tax on an al- 
ready beleaguered industry. 

Further, the cost of the set-aside 
would be passed on to consumers and 
business, as has been stated here over 
and over today. And the hardest hit by 
these high prices would be the lower in- 
come Americans. 
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No other industry do we find the Gov- 
ernment requiring a free reserve of re- 
source. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we have heard 
statements here today that we ought 
to mark down as absolutely false. One 
gentleman got up and said, When will 
we ever learn? We ought not to let our 
strategic oil reserves go too low.”’ 

Well, we ought to have learned that 
what we need to do is give the industry 
some incentives to go and produce the 
oil. If I came forward with an incentive 
today for an oil import fee, or any kind 
of incentives to drill, the people 
against this amendment today would 
be standing up here squealing like a 
stuck pig. They would not give us the 
time of day. They have cut out the in- 
centives year after year, and that is 
where our problem is. 

Second, we have had people say, 
Well, this really won't hurt our refin- 
eries.“ My refineries in Texas tell me 
it will hurt us. To say it would not 
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hurt them when we are going to impose 
a $15 million tax just does not make 
sense. 

That is kind of like a man getting in 
a dentist’s chair, and the dentist has a 
big long needle, and he says, Just stay 
still. This won't hurt you a bit.“ It is 
going to hurt our people, and we, there- 
fore, ought not to keep this bill like it 
is. The amendment of Mr. ROSTENKOW- 
SKI ought to be approved. 

Mr. Chairman, we, in the producing 
States, do not oppose the SRO. We 
favor it. But the cost of such a reserve 
ought not be borne by the oil and gas 
industry alone. That is not fair. 

Mr. Chairman, | am in full support of Chair- 
man ROSTENKOWSK!’s amendment to strike the 
Strategic petroleum reserve provision because 
of the harmful affects the set-aside require- 
ment would have on our domestic petroleum 
industry, and on consumers. 

To impose a tax at a time when the oil rig 
count is at its lowest number in recorded his- 
tory is simply bad policy. The tax would cause 
domestic refiners to take their operations 
abroad—creating more job losses—when 
nearly 300,000 jobs have been lost in the oil 
industry over the past decade. We ought not 
put a $15 billion tax on an already-belea- 
guered industry. 

Further, the cost of the set-aside would be 
passed on to consumers and businesses. We 
all would see higher prices for not only gaso- 
line, but heating fuel, as well. And the hardest 
hit by these higher prices would be lower in- 
come Americans. 

In no other industry do we find the Govern- 
ment requiring a free reserve of a resource. In 
our Ways and Means Committee, we voted to 
strike this 1 percent tax on oil refiners and im- 
porters and | urge my colleagues to do the 
same today. A mandated set-aside imposed 
on industry is not a fair way to fill out strategic 
petroleum reserves. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself the balance of my time. 

Mr. Chairman, we are at a key point 
on an issue that for more than a decade 
has had strong bipartisan support to 
filling the reserve. Our colleague, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. THOM- 
AS], who has been a strong supporter of 
SPR, and many other important en- 
ergy policies in this country, stated it. 
We all believe in the goal. He does not 
like the means. 

Well, my colleagues, we set this up as 
a backup. That means that if the ad- 
ministration wants to fill SPR, if the 
Congress wants to fill SPR, we can do 
as we have in the past, appropriate the 
money, and that will happen. 

My concern, and the concern of the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce, 
has been that increasingly this has not 
been done despite the fact that every- 
body says it is critically important. In- 
deed, because our imports are going to 
continue to grow, the filling of SPR be- 
comes increasingly important over 
time. 

Mr. Chairman, the SPR is our most 
important international tool. Whether 
we use it or not, it is a major deterrent 
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in a world market in which many, or 
actually a few, governments can make 
major decisions that have major im- 
pacts on the world economy. 

Yesterday, one of those governments 
made a decision that cost much more 
than the strategic petroleum reserve. 
In 1 day they made that decision in 
Saudi Arabia. 

My colleagues, this is the only pro- 
tection we have. Let us keep it. 

Now, as to those costs, nobody wants 
to add any costs. But the reality is we 
are talking about half-a-cent-a-gallon. 
As I said, yesterday, you already got 
five times that increase.“ That hap- 
pens to us daily in this marketplace. 

The reality is that we lose tons of 
money, as we pointed out on several of 
our charts, when oil shocks come, be- 
fore the recessions, the last three re- 
cessions when people were thrown out 
of work. The SPR is the only tool 
available for us. It is not my favorite 
way to do it, by a setaside, but we have 
it as a backup. If the administration is 
committed, if the Congress is commit- 
ted, we will never see this. 

Now my colleagues also know that 
when we go to conference committee 
on this, we are going to be scaled back. 
We will never win the full amount. But, 
Mr. Chairman, we have got to win 
something, we have got to start here. 

This is the only emergency provision. 
It is the only policy that we have that 
can protect the consumer, the econ- 
omy, the farmer, and the worker at a 
time of an oil price shock, and it will 
only be good if we continue to fill it be- 
cause its need is going to be greater in 
the future, and I have heard no one 
here today say there is less likelihood 
of an oil price shock in the future. No 
one here today has said we suddenly 
have stability in the Middle East. No- 
body here today has denied the fact 
that 65 percent of the world’s oil re- 
serves are in the Middle East. 

Mr. Chairman, we must reject this 
amendment and protect the Nation’s 
security. 

Mr. ARCHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LENT]. 

Mr. LENT. Mr. Chairman, | rise in strong 
support of the amendment offered by Mr. Ros- 
TENKOWSK! to strike portions of title 14 of H.R. 
776 dealing with filling the strategic petroleum 
reserve. The SPR set-aside fee, as reported 
by the Energy and Commerce Committee, 
was the one provision of H.R. 776 which did 
not receive bipartisan support. 

| believe that this reserve is critical in pro- 
tecting the United States from interruptions in 
oil supply. However, the proposal to fill the 
SPR by taxing oil importers and domestic re- 
finers is both costly and unworkable. 

Presently, the SPR contains about 568 mil- 
lion barrels of petroleum product. This is 
roughly equivalent to 81 days of supply in the 
event of a total shutoff of all petroleum im- 
ports. This means we already have a signifi- 
cant level of energy security. Thus, | do not 
feel it is imperative that we now rush to fill the 
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The petroleum set-aside provision in title 14 
increases the cost of petroleum products to 
consumers. Its impact on the U.S. 
will be far-reaching, costing possibly $1 billion 
per year and as many as 45,000 jobs. These 
costs are especially high in light of the fact 
that the SPR petroleum account dedicated to 
financing acquisition of oil for the reserve cur- 
rently contains about $748 million. 

Thus, | urge my colleagues to support the 
amendment to strike the strategic petroleum 
reserve set-aside. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, | rise in op- 
position to the Rostenkowski amendment. We 
need the strategic petroleum reserve to re- 
duce our vulnerability and dependence on 
OPEC oil. 

As a member who is deeply concerned 
about Middle East issues, | feel very strongly 
about our need for a strategic petroleum re- 
serve. The 1973 Arab-Israeli War was one of 
the primary reasons for the energy crisis we 
lived through that year. 

The more dependent we are on foreign oil, 
the greater leverage the Arabs have and the 
greater the risk to Israel's security. That is why 
we need the strategic petroleum reserve and 
why the American Jewish Congress opposes 
this amendment. 

A sufficient and operating strategic petro- 
leum reserve will reduce our dependence on 
Middle East oil and improve the security of 
both the United States and Israel. 

Three times in the last 20 years, Arab oil 
embargoes have sent oil prices skyrocketing 
with severe consequences. We can all re- 
member the long gas lines. 

In New York we can remember only being 
able to buy gas on odd or even days. The last 
embargo, the one following the Iraqi invasion 
of Kuwait, was largely responsible for the re- 
cession in which we now find ourselves. 

Title 14 of H.R. 776 also contains an author- 
ization and a filling mechanism for a regional 
refined product reserve [RPR]. Despite the 
fact that the RPR has been in place for 2 
years now, the administration has gone out of 
its way to avoid filling it. 

In its 1993 budget request, the Department 
of Energy requested a grand total of zero dol- 
lars to fill the RPR. It is obvious we are need 
a new method of filling the RPR. H.R. 776 
gives us such a method. 

For the sake of our economy, for the sake 
of Israel's security, we need the strategic pe- 
troleum reserve. Vote “no” on this amend- 


ment. 

Mr. LEWIS of Florida. Mr. Chairman, | rise 
in support of the Rostenkowski amendment, 
which will strip the several billion dollar tax on 
all consumers of oil in this country out of H.R. 
776, the Comprehensive Energy Policy Act. 

Like most in this body, | support the exist- 
ence of a strategic petroleum reserve. This re- 
serve makes sense from both an economic 
and military strategic standpoint. 

However, the issue here is funding. | believe 
that we must be honest if we are to accelerate 
the filling of this reserve. We must buy the oil 
with appropriated funds. 

Going through the back door and requiring 
petroleum companies to contribute to this fund 
is nothing more than a thinly disguised gas tax 
on the American public. 
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have been on record opposing a tax of this 
type for several reasons. First, | believe this 
type of tax to be regressive. Second, we do 
not need new taxes, we need to reduce 
spending. Third, gasoline taxes should be 
used for transportation purposes, not as gen- 
eral revenue. 

Regressive hidden taxes are not the answer 
to our energy problems, Support the Rosten- 
kowski amendment. 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. Mr. Chair- 
man, | just wanted to comment on the mis- 
taken notion presented here that taxing our re- 
finers and petroleum importers by a half cent 
per gallon of fuel is a good idea for farmers. 

| believe farmers have a good understand- 
ing of what is good for them, and | find that 
every major farm organization, whether liberal 
or conservative, or whether representing those 
who raise livestock or those who raise crops, 
are all opposed to the bill’s plan for expanding 
our raeg petroleum reserve. 

We all know that we need a SPR, and we 
know we must continue to increase the SPR 
to avoid fuel price spikes when our oil import 
sources are threatened. The best answer to 
accomplish that, however, is not found in the 
new tax proposed by the bill, and that is why 
we must remove it from the bill. 

It seems to me that, before we ask Amer- 
ican farmers to pay higher fuel costs to en- 
large our petroleum reserve, we have an obli- 
gation to force the administration to use the 
SPR the way it was intended, and to continue 
to increase the SPR under the plan that is al- 
ready in law. 

A good way to build up our SPR would be 
to apply an import fee on oil whenever the 
price of oil fell below $20 per barrel. With that 
kind. of plan, | could support a program to re- 
build the SPR faster than it is presently being 
rebuilt. 

Mr. MARLENEE. Mr. Chairman, the tax-and- 
spend mentality of the liberal establishment of 
this Congress is at it again. In their never-end- 
ing search for new ways to extract from Amer- 
icans their hard-earned dollars, they have 
stumbled upon another crafty idea—contained 
in the House comprehensive energy bill. It is 
a provision that would levy a tax on petroleum 
refiners and importers to pay for future strate- 
gic petroleum reserve purchases—a hidden 
tax that would immediately be passed on to 
consumers. 

Is it any wonder that the American people 
are so fed up with the liberal establishment of 
this Congress? Mr. Chairman, | adamantly 
urge my colleagues to strike this provision 
from the bill. 

f any of my colleagues really believe the oil 
industry is going to absorb the cost of this tax, 
you are either terribly naive or incredibly stu- 
pid. They will simply pass the cost on to indi- 
vidual Americans. 

They will pass it on to America’s independ- 
ent oil and gas producers, who have suffered 
the loss of 410,000 jobs nationwide, including 
some 4,000 in my State of Montana in the 
past decade. 

They will pass it onto Montana’s farmers 
and ranchers, who this year face a drought of 
potentially devastating proportions. 

They will pass it onto our senior citizens and 
families with young children. 

Representative PHIL SHARP, the author of 
this tax, himself has stated that consumers will 
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“shoulder the brunt of the set-aside costs” of 
this provision. 

And it is the people of my State of Montana 
who'll carry the heaviest part of the burden. 
Montana has the fourth largest land mass of 
any State in the Union. The population is 
spread out evenly in hundreds of cities, towns, 
and communities dotting the State. 

Transportation is easily one of the biggest 
costs in Montana. And it comes as no surprise 
to me that the Congressional Budget Office 
estimates this tax on the strategic petroleum 
reserve: 

Makes Montana one of 20 States that will 
pay 75 percent of the cost; and 

Forces Montanans to pay the 12th highest 
cost per family of any of the 50 States. 

The average cost of this tax to Montana 
families is estimated at $200 a year. That's 
more than 10 percent of the average wage 
earned by Montanans. Total cost to Montana 
consumers is estimated at $110 million—about 
the size of the projected deficit in Montana's 
State government budget. 

Perhaps the east coast urban States can af- 
ford to pay this tax, but the people of my State 
don’t have any more to give. If you want to fill 
up the strategic petroleum reserve—fine. | 
support that. But don’t do it on the backs of 
Our producers and our consumers. 

| vehemently urge support of the Rosten- 
kowski amendment to strike this tax from the 
bill, and | call upon my colleagues to join me 
in protecting American jobs and American 
families. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. ROSTENKOW- 
SKI]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 263, noes 135, 
not voting 36, as follows: 

[Roll No. 140] 


AYES—263 
Allard Byron Dreier 
Allen Callahan Duncan 
Anderson p Edwards (OK) 
Andrews (NJ) Campbell (CO) Edwards (TX) 
Andrews (TX) Cardin Emerson 
Annunzio Chandler English 
Applegate Chapman Erdreich 
Archer Clement Espy 
Armey Clinger Ewing 
Baker Coble Fawell 
Ballenger Coleman (TX) Fazio 
Barnard Combest Feighan 
Barrett Condit Fields 
Barton Coughlin Foglietta 
Bateman Cox (CA) Ford (TN) 
Bereuter Coyne Franks (CT) 
Bevill Cramer Frost 
Bilbray Cunningham Gallegly 
Bilirakis Darden Gallo 
Blackwell Davis Gaydos 
Bliley de la Garza Gekas 
Boehner DeFazio Geren 
Borski Derrick Gibbons 
Brewster Dickinson Gilchrest 
Brooks Dicks Gillmor 
Broomfield Dooley Gingrich 
Bryant Doolittle Glickman 
Bunning Dorgan (ND) Gonzalez 
Bustamante Dornan (CA) Goodling 


Coleman (MO) 
Collins (MI) 


Edwards (CA) 


Miller (CA) 
Miller (OH) 
Miller (WA) 
Molinari 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Moran 


Paxon 


Hochbrueckner 
Horn 

Hughes 

Jacobs 
Johnson (SD) 
Johnston 
Jones (GA) 
Jontz 


Stump 


Tallon 


Taylor (NC) 
Thomas (CA) 
Thomas (GA) 
Thomas (WY) 
Thornton 
Traficant 


Wilson 


Martinez 
Mavroules 
Mazzoli 
McCloskey 
McHugh 
McMillen (MD) 
Mfume 
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Sabo Solarz Vento 
Sanders Stark Washington 
Savage Stokes. Waters 
Schumer Studds Waxman 
Serrano Swett Weiss 
Sharp Swift Wheat 
Shays Synar Wolpe 
Sikorski Taylor (MS) Wyden 
Slattery Torres Yates 
Slaughter Traxler Yatron 
Smith (FL) Unsoeld Young (FL) 
NOT VOTING—36 
Alexander Donnelly McDade 
Anthony Fascell McGrath 
Bentley Guarini Mollohan 
Boxer Holloway Oakar 
Bruce Kaptur Oxley 
Burton Lagomarsino Packard 
Campbell (CA) Levine (CA) Russo 
Carr Lewis (FL) Scheuer 
Collins (IL) Manton Schulze 
Crane Martin Torricelli 
Dannemeyer Matsui Towns 
DeLay McCollum Whitten 
O 1416 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Anthony for, with Mr. Levine of Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr. Lagomarsino for, 
against. 

Mr. Holloway for, with Mrs. Collins of Illi- 
nois against. 

Mr. PRICE and Mr. ATKINS changed 
their vote from ‘‘aye’’ to no.“ 

Mr. BLACKWELL, Mr. SKAGGS, and 
Ms. LONG changed their vote from 
“no” to “aye.” 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The result ofthe vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION 

Mr. LEWIS of Florida. Mr. Chairman, | was 
unavoidably detained during the rolicall vote 
on the Rostenkowski strategic petroleum re- 
serve amendment to H.R. 776. Had | been 
here, | would have voted for the amendment. 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, | was un- 
avoidably detained and did not have the op- 
portunity to cast my vote on the Rostenkowski 
amendment to delete the strategic petroleum 
reserve set-aside funding provision. Had | 
been present, | would have voted “no.” 

The CHAIRMAN. It is now in order to 
consider amendment No. 7 printed in 
House Report 102-533. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. RAHALL 

Mr. RAHALL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will des- 
ignate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RAHALL: Page 
704, after line 4, insert: 

SEC. 2502. COAL REMINING. 

(a) MODIFICATION OF PROHIBITION.—Section 
510 of the Surface Mining Control and Rec- 
lamation Act of 1977 (30 U.S.C. 1260) is 
amended by adding the following new sub- 
section at the end thereof: 

de) After the date of enactment of this 
subsection, the prohibition of subsection (c) 
shall not apply to a permit application due 
to any violation resulting from an unantici- 
pated event or condition at a surface coal 
mining operation on lands eligible for remin- 
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ing under a permit held by the person mak- 
ing such application. As used in this sub- 
section, the term ‘violation’ has the same 
meaning as such term has under subsection 
(c). The authority of this subsection and sec- 
on + aia shall terminate on September 

, 2010."". 

(b) PERIOD OF RESPONSIBILITY.—Section 
§15(b)(20) of the Surface Mining Control and 
Reclamation Act of 1977 (30 U.S.C. 1265(b)(20)) 
is amended as follows: 

(I) Insert (A)“ after ''(20)"". 

(2) Add the following new subparagraph at 
the end thereof: 

) on lands eligible for remining assume 
the responsibility for successful revegetation 
for a period of two full years after the last 
year of augmented seeding, fertilizing, irri- 
gation, or other work in order to assure com- 
pliance with the applicable standards, except 
in those areas or regions of the country 
where the annual average precipitation is 
twenty-six inches or less, then the operator's 
assumption of responsibility and liability 
will extended for a period of five full years 
after the last year of augmented seeding, fer- 
tilizing, irrigation, or other work in order to 
assure compliance with the applicable stand- 
ards."’. 

(c) DEFINITIONS.—Section 701 of the Surface 
Mining Control and Reclamation Act of 1977 
(30 U.S.C. 1291) is amended by striking the 
period at the end of paragraph (32) and in- 
serting a semicolon in lieu thereof, and by 
adding the following new paragraphs at the 
end thereof: 

‘*(33) the term ‘unanticipated event or con- 
dition’ as used in section 510(e) means an 
event or condition encountered in a remining 
operation that was not contemplated by the 
applicable surface coal mining and reclama- 
tion permit; and 

(34) the term ‘lands eligible for remining' 
means those lands that would otherwise be 
eligible for expenditures under section 404 or 
under section 402(g)(4)."". 

(d) ELIGIBILITY.—Section 404 of the Surface 
Mining Control and Reclamation Act of 1977 
(30 U.S.C. 1234) is amended by adding the fol- 
lowing new sentence at the end thereof: 
“Surface coal mining operations on lands el- 
igible for remining shall not affect the eligi- 
bility of such lands for reclamation and res- 
toration under this title after the release of 
the bond or deposit for any such operation as 
provided under section 519. In the event the 
bond or deposit for a surface coal mining op- 
eration on lands eligible for remining is for- 
feited, funds available under this title may 
be used if the amount of such bond or deposit 
is not sufficient to provide for adequate rec- 
lamation or abatement, except that if condi- 
tions warrant the Secretary shall imme- 
diately exercise his authority under section 
410.“ 

(e) ABANDONED COAL REFUSE SITES.—(1) 
Notwithstanding any other provision of the 
Surface Mining Control and Reclamation 
Act of 1977 to the contrary, the Secretary of 
the Interior shall, within one year after the 
enactment of this Act, publish proposed reg- 
ulations in the Federal Register, and after 
opportunity for public comment publish 
final regulations, establishing environ- 
mental protection performance and reclama- 
tion standards, and separate permit systems 
applicable to operations for the on-site re- 
processing of abandoned coal refuse and op- 
erations for the removal of abandoned coal 
refuse on lands that would otherwise be eli- 
gible for expenditure under section 404 and 
section 402(g)(4) of the Surface Mining Con- 
trol and Reclamation Act of 1977. 

(2) The standards and permit systems re- 
ferred to in paragraph (1) shall distinguish 
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between those operations which reprocess 
abandoned coal refuse on-site, and those op- 
erations which completely remove an aban- 
doned coal refuse from a site for the direct 
use of such coal refuse, or for the reprocess- 
ing of such coal refuse, at another location. 
Such standards and permit systems shall be 
premised on the distinct differences between 
operations for the on-site reprocessing, and 
operations for the removal, of abandoned 
coal refuse and other types of surface coal 
mining operations. 

(3) The Secretary may devise a different 
standard than any of those set forth in sec- 
tion 515 and section 516 of the Surface Min- 
ing Control and Reclamation Act of 1977, and 
devise a separate permit system, if he deter- 
mines, on a standard-by-standard basis, that 
a different standard may facilitate the on- 
site reprocessing, or the removal, of aban- 
doned coal refuse in a manner that would 
provide the same level of environmental pro- 
tection as under section 515 and section 516. 

(4) Not later than 30 days prior to the pub- 
lication of the proposed regulations referred 
to in this subsection, the Secretary shall 
submit a report to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs of the United States 
House of Representatives, and the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Natural Resources of the 
United States Senate containing a detailed 
description of any environmental protection 
performance and reclamation standards, and 
separate permit systems, devised pursuant to 
this subsection. 

SEC. 2503. Ae MINING ACT IMPLEMENTA- 

(a) SUBSIDENCE.—(1) Section 717(b) of the 
Surface Mining Control and Reclamation 
Act of 1977 (30 U.S.C. 1307(b)) is amended as 
follows: 

(A) Strike “a surface coal mine“ and insert 
in lieu thereof surface coal mining oper- 
ations’. 

(B) Strike surface coal mine operation“ 
and insert in lieu thereof surface coal min- 
ing operations“. 

(2) Title VII of the Surface Mining Control 
and Reclamation Act of 1977 (30 U.S.C. 1291 
and following) is amended by adding the fol- 
lowing new section at the end thereof: 

“Sec. 720. (a) Surface coal mining oper- 
ations shall comply with each of the follow- 
ing requirements: 

) Promptly repair, or compensate for, 
damage resulting from subsidence caused to 
any structure or facility due to underground 
coal mining operations, without regard to 
the mining technique used. Repair of damage 
shall include rehabilitation, restoration, or 
replacement of the damaged structure or fa- 
cility. Compensation shall be provided to the 
owner of the damaged structure or facility 
and shall be in the full amount of the dimi- 
nution in value resulting from the subsid- 
ence. Compensation may be accomplished by 
the purchase, prior to mining, of a 
noncancellable premium-prepaid insurance 
policy. 

02) Promptly replace any water supply for 
domestic, agricultural, industrial, or other 
legitimate use which has been affected by 
contamination, diminution, or interruption 
resulting from surface coal mining oper- 
ations. 

(b) Within one year after the date of en- 
actment of this section, the Secretary of the 
Interior shall, after providing notice and op- 
portunity for public comment, promulgate 
final regulations to implement subsection 
(a). Such regulations shall include adequate 
bonding to ensure that the requirements of 
subsection (a) are met.“ 

(b) VALID EXISTING RIGHTS,—Section 701 of 
the Surface Mining Control and Reclamation 
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Act of 1977 (30 U.S.C, 1291) is amended by add- 
ing the following new paragraph after para- 
graph (34) (as added by section 2801(c) of this 
Act): 

(35) for the purpose of section 522(e) ‘valid 
existing rights“ means 

A) Except for haul roads and as other- 
wise provided under this paragraph, those 
property rights of the applicant in existence 
on August 3, 1977, that were created by a le- 
gally binding conveyance, lease, deed, con- 
tract or other document which authorizes 
the applicant, any subsidiary, affiliate or 
persons controlled by or under common con- 
trol with the applicant, to produce coal by a 
surface coal mining operation; and the per- 
son proposing to conduct surface coal mining 
operations in an area protected under sec- 
tion 522(e) either— 

) had been validly issued, or was making 
a good faith effort to obtain, as of August 3, 
1977, all state and federal permits necessary 
to conduct such operations on those lands; or 

“(ii) can demonstrate that the coal is both 
needed for, and immediately adjacent to, an 
ongoing surface coal mining operation which 
existed on August 3, 1977. 

„B) For haul roads the term ‘valid exist- 
ing rights’ means— 

“(i) a recorded right-of-way, a recorded 
easement or a permit for a coal haul road re- 
corded as of August 3, 1977, or 

(ii) any other road in existence as of Au- 
gust 3, 1977. 

“(C) When an area comes under the protec- 
tion of section 522(e) after August 3, 1977, the 
date the protection comes into existence 
shall be used in lieu of August 3, 1977. 

(D) Notwithstanding the reference to sur- 
face impacts incident to an underground coal 
mine in paragraph (28)(A), for the purpose of 
section 522(e) the term ‘surface coal mining 
operations’ shall not include subsidence 
caused by an underground coal mine.“. 

(c) AGREEMENT.—(1) Section 510(c) of the 
Surface Mining Control and Reclamation 
Act of 1977 (30 U.S.C. 1260(c)) is amended. by 
adding the following new sentence at the end 
thereof: The terms and conditions set forth 
in the Settlement Agreement, dated January 
24, 1990, in Save Our Cumberland Mountains, 
Inc. et al. v. Lujan, Civil Action No. 81-2134 
are incorporated herein and the Secretary 
shall comply with such terms and condi- 
tions.“ 

(2) Section 520(c)(1) of the Surface Mining 
Control and Reclamation Act of 1977 (30 
U.S.C. 1270(c)(1)) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(cX1) Any pending or future action 
brought under this section may be brought 
in any judicial district where venue is proper 
under title 28 U.S.C. 1391. In granting relief 
or approving or reviewing any settlement in 
any pending or future action under this sec- 
tion, the courts shall afford the relief nec- 
essary to achieve full compliance with the 
Act and regulations.“. 

(d) RESEARCH. —(1) Section 401(c)(6) of the 
Surface Mining Control and Reclamation 
Act of 1977 (30 U.S.C. 1231(c)(6)) is amended as 
follows: 

(A) Insert , research, and demonstration 
projects” after studies“. 

(B) Strike to provide information, advice, 
and technical assistance, including research 
and demonstration projects”. 

(2) Section 403(a) of the Surface Mining 
Control and Reclamation Act of 1977 (30 
U.S.C. 1233) is amended by striking para- 
graph (4) and renumbering the subsequent 
paragraphs accordingly. 

(3) Title VII of the Surface Mining Control 
and Reclamation Act of 1977 (30 U.S.C. 1291 
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and following) is amended by adding the fol- 
lowing new section after section 720: 

“Sec. 721. The Office of Surface Mining 
Reclamation and Enforcement is authorized 
to conduct studies, research and demonstra- 
tion projects relating to the implementation 
of, and compliance with, title V of this Act, 
and provide technical assistance to states for 
that purpose. Prior to approving any such 
studies, research or demonstration projects 
the Director, Office of Surface Mining Rec- 
lamation and Enforcement, shall first con- 
sult with the Director, Bureau of Mines, and 
obtain a determination from such Director 
that the Bureau of Mines is not already con- 
ducting like or similar studies, research or 
demonstration projects. Studies, research 
and demonstration projects for the purposes 
of title IV of this Act shall only be con- 
ducted in accordance with section 401(c)(6).”’. 

(e) COAL FORMATIONS.—(1) Notwithstanding 
section 205 of Public Law 89-4 and any regu- 
lation relating to such section, in further- 
ance of the purposes of the Act of August 31, 
1954 (30 U.S.C. 551-558) the Secretary of the 
Interior, acting through the Director of the 
Office of Surface Mining Reclamation and 
Enforcement, shall enter into a cooperative 
agreement with any State that has an ap- 
proved abandoned mine reclamation program 
pursuant to section 405 of the Surface Mining 
Control and Reclamation Act of 1977 to un- 
dertake the activities referred to in section 
3(b) of the Act of August 31, 1954 (30 U.S.C. 
553(b)). The Secretary shall immediately 
enter into such cooperative agreement upon 
application by a State. 

(2) For the purposes of the cooperative 
agreements entered into pursuant to para- 
graph (1), the requirements of section 5 of 
the Act of August 31, 1954 (30 U.S.C. 555) are 
hereby waived. 

(3) Section 8 of the Act of August 31, 1954 
(30 U.S.C. 558) is amended by striking not to 
exceed $500,000 annually,’’. 

(4) Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, independent of the cooperative agree- 
ments referred to in this section, any State 
referred to in paragraph (1) may at its discre- 
tion transfer up to 30 percent of the annual 
grants available to the State under section 
402(g) of the Surface Mining Control and Rec- 
lamation Act of 1977 for the purpose of un- 
dertaking the activities referred to in para- 
graph (1) if such activities conform with the 
declaration of policy set forth in section 1 of 
the Act of August 31, 1954 (30 U.S.C. 551). 
Such activities shall be deemed to meet the 
requirements of section 403(a) of the Surface 
Mining Control and Reclamation Act of 1977. 
SEC, 2504. FEDERAL COAL LEASING CONSIDER- 

ATIONS. 

Section 2(a)(3) of the Mineral Leasing Act 
(30 U.S.C. 201(a)(3)) is amended by adding the 
following new subparagraph at the end there- 


of: 

“(F)(i) Prior to the issuance of any coal 
lease under this Act, the Secretary shall con- 
sider the effects which mining of the pro- 
posed lease might have on competition in the 
coal industry, and the market demand for 
coal from such proposed lease. Included in 
this consideration shall be a determination 
as to whether production of coal from the 
proposed lease would lead to the displace- 
ment of coal produced from existing mining 
operations from markets which have largely 
been served and can reasonably and economi- 
cally be served by such coal. 

(i) This subparagraph shall not apply to 
the issuance of a coal lease which would in 
the reasonably foreseeable future prevent 
the bypass of federal coal deposits, or which 
would provide for the expansion of existing 
mining operations.“. 
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SEC. 2505. FEDERAL COAL ROYALTY STUDY. 

(a) ROYALTY STuDy.—(1) The Secretary of 
the Interior shall conduct a study of current 
Federal coal royalty rates for surface mined 
and underground mined coal, and the valu- 
ation methodology of such coal, for the pur- 
poses of assessing, for each of the following, 
whether the current Federal coal royalty 
system: 

(A) Creates competitive inequities among 
the Federal coal producing regions and 
States. 

(B) Suppresses coal production in certain 
Federal coal producing regions and States. 

(C) Results in a loss of mineral receipts to 
the Federal Government and to State gov- 
ernment. 

(D) Causes inefficiencies in Federal valu- 
ation, audit and collection activities. 

(2) The Secretary shall compare the alter- 
native royalty systems identified in sub- 
section (b) with the current system and 
make separate findings, on each of the fol- 
lowing, with respect to whether any such al- 
ternative royalty system would: 

(A) Mitigate any competitive inequities 
among the Federal coal producing regions 
and States. 

(B) Increase coal production in certain 
Federal coal producing regions and States. 

(C) Result in an increase in mineral re- 
ceipts to the Federal government and to 
State governments. 

(D) Provide for a more efficient valuation, 
audit and collection program. 

(b) ALTERNATIVES.—({1) For the purposes of 
making the comparison referred to in sub- 
section (a)(2), the Secretary shall examine 
each of the following alternative coal roy- 
alty systems based on: 

(A) The value of coal measured in cents per 
million British thermal units. 

(B) A flat cents-per-ton rate. 

(C) Any other methodology the Secretary 
deems appropriate for the purpose of the 
study. 

(2) For the purposes of making the com- 
parison referred to in subsection (a)(2), the 
Secretary shall examine the justification for 
establishing a separate royalty rate for lig- 
nite coal and a separate valuation methodol- 
ogy for lignite coal. 

(c) NOTICE.—Within 60 days after the date 
of enactment of this Act, the Secretary shall 
publish in the Federal Register a notice de- 
tailing the scope and methodology proposed 
to be used in the study, and after oppor- 
tunity for public comment, publish a final 
notice on the scope and methodology that 
will be used in the study. 

(d) REPORT.—The Secretary shall report 
the findings of the study, and recommenda- 
tions on alternative Federal royalty sys- 
tems, to the President and the Congress 
within 2 years after the date of enactment of 
this Act. 

SEC. 2506. ACQUIRED FEDERAL LAND MINERAL 
RECEIPTS MANAGEMENT. 

(a) MINERAL RECEIPTS UNDER ACQUIRED 
LANDS ActT.—Section 6 of the Mineral Leas- 
ing Act for Acquired Lands (30 U.S.C. 355) is 
amended by inserting ‘‘(a)’’ before the first 
sentence and by adding the following new 
subsection at the end thereof: 

“(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, any payment to a State under this 
section shall be made by the Secretary of the 
Interior and shall be made not later than the 
last business day of the month following the 
month in which such moneys or associated 
reports are received by the Secretary of the 
Interior, whichever is later. The Secretary 
shall pay interest to a State on any amount 
not paid to the State within that time at the 
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rate prescribed under section 111 of the Fed- 
eral Oil and Gas Royalty Management Act of 
1982 from the date payment was required to 
be made under this subsection unti] the date 
payment is made.“. 

(b) AUTHORITY TO MANAGE CERTAIN MIN- 
ERAL LEASES.—The Mineral Leasing Act for 
Acquired Lands (30 U.S.C. 351 and following) 
is amended by adding the following new sec- 
tion at the end thereof: 

“SEC. 11. Each department, agency and in- 
strumentality of the United States which ad- 
ministers lands acquired by the United 
States with one or more existing mineral 
lease shall transfer to the Secretary of the 
Interior the authority to administer such 
lease and to collect all receipts due and pay- 
able to the United States under the lease. In 
the case of lands acquired on or before the 
date of the enactment of this section, the au- 
thority to administer the leases and collect 
receipts shall be transferred to the Secretary 
of the Interior as expeditiously as prac- 
ticable after the date of enactment of this 
section. In the case of lands acquired after 
the date of enactment of this section, such 
authority shall be vested with the Secretary 
at the time of acquisition. The provisions of 
section 6 of this Act shall apply to all re- 
ceipts derived from such leases where such 
receipts are due and payable to the United 
States under the lease in the same manner 
as such provisions apply to receipts derived 
from leases issued under the authority of 
this Act. For purposes of this section, the 
term ‘existing mineral lease' means any 
lease in existence at the time land is ac- 
quired by the United States.“ 

(c) CLARIFICATION.—Section 7 of the Act of 
August 18, 1941, ch. 377 (33 U.S.C. 701c-3) is 
amended by adding the following sentence at 
the end thereof: For the purposes of this 
section, the term ‘money’ includes, but is 
not limited to, such bonuses, royalties and 
rentals (and any interest or other charge 
paid to the United States by reason of the 
late payment of any royalty, rent, bonus or 
other amount due to the United States) paid 
to the United States from a mineral lease is- 
sued under the authority of the Mineral 
Leasing Act for Acquired Lands or paid to 
the United States from a mineral lease in ex- 
istence at the time of the acquisition of the 
land by the United States.“. 

SEC. 2507. RESERVED OIL AND GAS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 17(b) of the Min- 
eral Leasing Act (30 U.S.C. 226(b)) is amend- 
ed— 

(1) in paragraph (1)(A), by striking out 
“under paragraph (2) and inserting in lieu 
thereof under paragraphs (2) and (3) and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

“(3)(A) If the United States held a vested 
future interest in a mineral estate that, im- 
mediately prior to becoming a vested present 
interest, was subject to a lease under which 
oil or gas was being produced, or had a well 
capable of producing, in paying quantities at 
an annual average production volume per 
well per day of not more than 15 barrels per 
day of oil or condensate, or not more than 
60,000 cubic feet of gas, the holder of the 
lease may elect to continue the lease as a 
noncompetitive lease under subsection (c)(1). 

B) An election under this paragraph is ef- 
fective— 

“(i) in the case of an interest which vested 
after January 1, 1990, and on or before the 
date of enactment of this paragraph, if the 
election is made before the date that is 1 
year after the date of enactment of this 
paragraph; 

(1) in the case of an interest which vests 
within 1 year after the date of enactment of 
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this paragraph, if the election is made before 
the date that is 2 years after the date of en- 
actment of this paragraph; and 

“(iii) in any case other than those de- 
scribed in clause (i) or (ii), if the election is 
made prior to the interest becoming a vested 
present interest. 

“(C) Notwithstanding the consent require- 
ment referenced in section 3 of the Mineral 
Leasing Act ſor Acquired Lands (30 U.S.C. 
352), the Secretary shall issue a noncompeti- 
tive lease under subsection (c)(1) to a holder 
who makes an election under subparagraph 
(A) and who is qualified to hold a lease under 
this Act. Such lease shall be subject to all 
terms and conditions under this Act that are 
applicable to leases issued under subsection 
(c)(1). 

D) A lease issued pursuant to this para- 
graph shall continue so long as oil or gas 
continues to be produced in paying quan- 
tities. 

„E) This paragraph shall apply only to 
those lands under the administration of the 
Secretary of Agriculture where the United 
States acquired an interest in such lands 
pursuant to the Act of March 1, 1911 (36 Stat. 
961 and following).“. 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by subsection (a) apply with respect to 
those mineral estates in which the interest 
of the United States becomes a vested 
present interest after January 1, 1990. 

SEC, 2508, OUTSTANDING OIL AND GAS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 17 of the Mineral 
Leasing Act (30 U.S.C. 226) is amended by 
adding the following new subsection after 
subsection (0): 

„p) Prior to the commencement of sur- 
face-disturbing activities relating to the de- 
velopment of oil and gas deposits on lands 
described under paragraph (3), the Secretary 
of Agriculture is authorized to require, pur- 
suant to regulations promulgated by the 
Secretary, that such activities be subject to 
such reasonable terms and conditions as may 
be necessary to protect the interests of the 
United States in accordance with applicable 
laws, rules and regulations governing the 
Secretary’s acquisition of an interest in such 
lands, and in accordance with applicable 
laws, rules and regulations relating to the 
management of such lands. 

02) The terms and conditions referred to 
in paragraph (1) shall prevent or minimize 
damage to the environment and other re- 
source values. 

(3) The lands referred to in this sub- 
section are those lands under the adminis- 
tration of the Secretary of Agriculture 
where the United States acquired an interest 
in such lands pursuant to the Act of March 
1, 1911 (36 Stat. 961 and following), but does 
not have an interest in oil and gas deposits 
that may be present under such lands. This 
subsection does not apply to any such lands 
where, under the provisions of its acquisition 
of an interest in the lands, the United States 
is to acquire any oil and gas deposits that 
may be present under such lands in the fu- 
ture but such interest has not yet vested 
with the United States.“ 

(b) REGULATIONS.—Within 90 days after the 
enactment of this Act the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall promulgate regulations to im- 
plement the amendment made by subsection 
(a). 

SEC. 2509. OIL AND GAS LEASING ON OIL SHALE 
LANDS. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 17 of the Mineral 
Leasing Act (30 U.S.C. 226) is amended by 
adding the following new subsection after 
subsection (n) thereof: 

(o) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, and notwithstanding the reservation 
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of public domain lands located in Garfield 
County, Colorado, by Executive order of the 
President dated December 6, 1916 (as amend- 
ed by Executive order of the President dated 
June 12, 1919), and by Executive order of the 
President dated September 27, 1924, such 
lands shall be available, subject to valid ex- 
isting rights, at the discretion of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, for leasing under the 
terms and conditions of this section and such 
other provisions of this Act as are applicable 
to oil and gas leases issued pursuant to this 
section.“. 

(b) MANAGEMENT. -The Secretary of the In- 
terior, acting through the Bureau of Land 
Management, shall hereafter manage the 
surface estate in the lands in Garfield Coun- 
ty, Colorado, referenced in subsection 17(0) 
of the Mineral Leasing Act pursuant to the 
Federal Land Policy and Management Act of 
1976, and the other laws applicable to the 
public lands. 

SEC. 2510. FEDERAL ONSHORE OIL AND GAS 
LEASING. 


Section 17(c)(1) of the Mineral Leasing Act 
is amended by adding the following after the 
first sentence: If more than one qualified 
person applies for a noncompetitive lease 
under this paragraph for any unit on the 
first day on which applications for non- 
competitive leases may be submitted under 
this. paragraph for that unit, the Secretary 
shall not issue a noncompetitive lease for 
that unit under this paragraph but shall 
make such unit available for competitive 
leasing under subsection (b) at the next 
quarterly competitive oil and gas lease sale 
held by the Secretary.“ 

SEC, 2511. OIL PLACER CLAIMS. 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, in furtherance of the purposes of the 
Act of February 11, 1897, commonly referred 
to as the Oil Placer Act, and section 37 of the 
Mineral Leasing Act, the Secretary of the In- 
terior is authorized and directed to, within 
90 days after the enactment of this Act, (1) 
convey by quit-claim deed to the owner or 
owners, or separately and as an alternative, 
(2) disclaim and relinquish by a document in 
any form suitable for recordation in the 
county within which the lands are situated, 
all right, title and interest or claim of inter- 
est of the United States to those lands in the 
counties of Hot Springs, Park and Washakie 
in the State of Wyoming, held pursuant to 
the Act of February 11, 1897, and which are 
currently producing covered substances 
under a cooperative or unit plan of develop- 
ment. 

SEC. 2812. OIL SHALE CLAIMS, 

Section 37 of the Mineral Leasing Act (30 
U.S.C. 193) is amended by inserting (a)“ be- 
fore the first sentence and by adding the fol- 
lowing at the end thereof: 

“(b) REVIEW.—({1) Not later than 30 days 
after the enactment of this subsection the 
Secretary of the Interior shall publish pro- 
posed regulations in the Federal Register 
containing standards and criteria for deter- 
mining the validity of all unpatented oil 
shale claims referred to in subsection (a). 
Final regulations shall be promulgated with- 
in 180 days after the date such proposed regu- 
lations are published. The Secretary shall 
make a determination with respect to the 
validity of each such claim within 2 years 
after the promulgation of such final regula- 
tions. In making such determinations the 
Secretary shall give priority to those claims 
referred to in subsection (c). 

(2) The proposed regulations referred to in 
paragraph (2) shall be in lieu of proposed reg- 
ulations concerning oil shale claims pub- 
lished in the Federal Register on January 9, 
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1991, and shall provide that oil shale claims 
supported a discovery of a valuable oil shale 
deposit within the meaning of the general 
mining laws of the United States on Feb- 
ruary 25, 1920, not imposed arbitrary limita- 
tions on lawful contest proceedings against 
such claims by the United States with re- 
spect to failure to comply with the assess- 
ment work requirements of the general min- 
ing laws of the United States or sanction an 
absolute right of resumption with respect to 
such requirements, and shall be limited in 
scope to oil shale claims. 

“(c) FULL PATENT.—(1) Except as provided 
under subsection (d)(2), after April 8, 1992, no 
patent shall be issued by the United States 
for any oil shale claim referred to in sub- 
section (a) unless the Secretary determines 
that, for the claim concerned— 

(A) a patent application was filed with 
the Secretary on or before April 8, 1992; 

„(B) all requirements established under 
sections 2329, 2330, 2331, and 2333 of the Re- 
vised Statutes (30 U.S.C. 35, 36, and 37) were 
fully complied with by that date; and 

) the claim is valid pursuant to the reg- 
ulations referred to in subsection (b). 

%) If the Secretary makes the determina- 
tions referred to in paragraph (1) for any oil 
shale claim, the holder of the claim shall be 
entitled to the issuance of a patent in the 
same manner and degree to which such claim 
holder would have been entitled to prior to 
the enactment of this subsection, unless and 
until such determinations are withdrawn or 
invalidated by the Secretary or by a court of 
the United States. 

„d) ELECTION.—(1) The holder of each oil 
shale claim for which no patent may be is- 
sued by reason of subsection (c) shall make 
an election under paragraph (2) or paragraph 
(3). Not later than 30 days after the enact- 
ment of this subsection, the Secretary shall 
by certified mail notify the holder of each 
such claim of the requirement to make such 
election. The holder shall make the election 
within such period shall be deemed conclu- 
sively to constitute a forfeiture of the claim 
and the claim shall be null and void. 

“(2)(A) The holder of a claim required to 
make an election pursuant to paragraph (1) 
may apply for a patent within 1 year after 
making such election. The Secretary may 
issue a patent to such claim as provided 
under this paragraph if the requirements es- 
tablished under sections 2329, 2330, 2331, and 
2333 of the Revised Statutes (30 U.S.C. 35, 36, 
and 37) are met and the Secretary deter- 
mines the claim to be valid pursuant to the 
regulations referred to in subsection (b). 

„B) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the patent referred to in subpara- 
graph (A) shall be limited to the oil shale 
and associated minerals and may be issued 
only upon the payment of fair market value 
for the oil shale and associated minerals by 
the holder of the claim to the Secretary. 

(C) Any patent issued for an oil shale 
claim under this paragraph shall be subject 
to an express reservation to the United 
States of the surface of the affected lands, 
and the provisions of sections 4 and 6 of the 
Act of August 13, 1954 (30 U.S.C. 524 and 526), 
popularly known as the Multiple Minerals 
Development Act, and of section 4 of the Act 
of July 23, 1955 (30 U.S.C. 612), popularly 
known as the Surface Resources Act, shall 
apply to such claim in the same manner and 
to the same extent as such provisions apply 
to the unpatented mining claims referred to 
in such provisions. 

*(3)(A) The holder of a claim required to 
make an election pursuant to paragraph (1) 
may continue to maintain the claim by com- 
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plying with the general mining laws of the 
United States, except in order to maintain 
the claim as valid such claim holder shall 
also make an annual payment to the Sec- 
retary of at least $1,000 for each claim. Pay- 
ments received under this paragraph shall be 
deposited into the General Fund of the 
Treasury. 

„B) The holder of a claim referred to in 
subparagraph (A) shall comply with the pro- 
visions of section 314(a)(1) of the Federal 
Land Policy and Management Act of 1976 (43 
U.S.C. 1744) by filing the affidavit referred to 
in such section and including the payment 
referred to in subparagraph (A). The pay- 
ment requirement shall take effect on the 
first day of the first month of September 
which occurs more than 90 days after an 
election is made to maintain a claim under 
this paragraph. 

“(C) Failure to comply with the require- 
ments of this paragraph shal] be deemed con- 
clusively to constitute a forfeiture of the oil 
shale claim and the claim shall be null and 
void. 

„D) The provisions of sections 4 and 6 of 
the Act of August 13, 1954 (30 U.S.C. 524 and 
526), popularly known as the Multiple Min- 
erals Development Act, and of section 4 of 
the Act of July 23, 1955 (80 U.S.C. 612), popu- 
larly known as the Surface Resources Act, 
shall apply to oil shale claims under this 
paragraph in the same manner and to the 
same extent as such provisions apply to the 
mining claims referred to in such provisions. 

(e) RECLAMATION.—In addition to other 
applicable requirements, any person who 
maintains a claim pursuant to subsection (d) 
shall be required to reclaim the land subject 
to such claim and to pose a surety bond or 
provide other types of financial guarantee 
satisfactory to the Secretary before disturb- 
ance of the land subject to such claim to en- 
sure reclamation.”’. 

SEC, 2513. HEALTH, SAFETY, AND MINING TECH- 
NOLOGY RESEARCH PROGRAM. 

(a) HEALTH, SAFETY, AND MINING TECH- 
NOLOGY RESEARCH PLAN.—(1) Every 5 years, 
the Secretary of the Interior, acting through 
the Director of the Bureau of Mines (herein- 
after referred to as the Director“), shall de- 
velop a Plan for Health, Safety, and Mining 
Technology Research (hereinafter in this 
subsection referred to as the Plan!). After 
developing a proposed Plan, the Director of 
the Bureau of Mines shall submit it to the 
Committee established under subsection (b) 
for its review. 

(2) The Plan shall identify the goals and 
objectives of the Health, Safety, and Mining 
Technology program of the Bureau of Mines, 
and shall guide research and technology de- 
velopment under such program, over each 5- 
year period. 

(3) In preparing the proposed Plan referred 
to in paragraph (1), the Director shall solicit 
suggestions, comments and proposals for re- 
search and technology development projects 
from the mining industry, labor, academia 
and other concerned groups and individuals. 

(4) The Director shall prepare a list of all 
health, safety, and mining technology 
projects received pursuant to the solicitation 
referred to in paragraph (3), and all such 
projects initiated by the Bureau of Mines, 
and submit the list to the Committee estab- 
lished under subsection (b) as part of the pro- 
posed Plan. The list shall contain the follow- 
ing information: 

(A) the title and a brief synopsis of each 
project; 

(B) a justification of the health, safety, 
and employment benefits anticipated by 
each project; 
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(C) an estimate of the timeframe to com- 
plete each project; 

(D) an estimate of the funding require- 
ments of each project; and 

(E) an explanation of how each project 
would assist the Bureau of Mines in achiev- 
ing the goals and objectives defined in the 
proposed Plan. 

(5) The Director shall to the extent pos- 
sible adopt the recommendations made by 
the Committee in the report referred to in 
subsection (b)(4) in selecting projects for the 
Health, Safety, and Mining Technology pro- 
gram, unless the Director determines, in 
writing, that a deviation from such report is 
necessary to meet a high-priority research 
need that was unanticipated at the time of 
the submission of the Committee report. The 
Director shall submit an explanation for any 
such deviation to the Secretary and to the 
Congress. 

(b) HEALTH, SAFETY, AND MINING TECH- 
NOLOGY RESEARCH ADVISORY COMMITTEE.—(1) 
There is hereby established the Health, Safe- 
ty, and Mining Technology Research Advi- 
sory Committee (hereinafter in this sub- 
section referred to as the Committee“). The 
Committee shall be composed of 14 members 
appointed by the Secretary of the Interior. 
Members of the Committee shall serve for 
terms of two years. Any member of the Com- 
mittee may serve after the expiration of a 
term until a successor is appointed. Any 
member of the Committee may be appointed 
to serve more than one term. 

(2) The Secretary shall appoint members to 
the Committee as follows: 

(A) A representative from the Mine Safety 
and Health Administration. 

(B) A representative from the National In- 
stitute for Occupational Safety and Health. 

(C) Two representatives from the coal min- 
ing industry, one with expertise in surface 
mining techniques and one with expertise in 
underground mining techniques. 

(D) Two representatives from the metal, 
non-metal mining industry, one with exper- 
tise in surface mining techniques and one 
with expertise in underground mining tech- 
niques. 

(E) Six representatives from unions rep- 
resenting miners, of which 2 shall have ex- 
pertise in metal, non-metal mining. 

(F) A representative from a school of mines 
with expertise in coal mining research lo- 
cated in the eastern portion of the United 
States. 

(G) A representative from a school of 
mines with expertise in metal, non-metal 
mining research located in the western por- 
tion of the United States. 

(3) Members of the Committee shall serve 
without compensation as such, but the Sec- 
retary may pay expenses reasonably incurred 
in carrying out their responsibilities under 
this subtitle on vouchers signed by the 
Chairman. 

(4) Notwithstanding the Federal Advisory 
Committee Act (Act of October 6, 1972; 86 
Stat. 776), the Committee established under 
this subtitle shall serve as a standing Advi- 
sory Committee to the Bureau of Mines. The 
provisions of section 14(b) of such Act (relat- 
ing to the charter of the Committee) are 
hereby waived with respect to the Commit- 
tee established under this subsection. 

(5) The purpose of the Committee shall be 
to review the proposed Plan submitted by 
the Director under subsection (a), evaluate 
the list contained in such proposed Plan 
using the values set forth in paragraph (5), 
and submit the proposed Plan within 60 days 
after it is received by the Committee to the 
Director as part of a report with rec- 
ommendations. 
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(6) Each proposal on the list submitted by 
the Director as part of the proposed Plan 
shall be assigned a value by the Committee 
for each of the following factors: safety, 
health, impact on employment of miners and 
timeliness of the proposed project’s benefits. 
The values shall be as follows: 

(A) Safety can assume a value of 0 to 5, 
where a 0 signifies little or no safety value, 
a 1 signifies an indirect safety benefit, a 3 
signifies a direct safety benefit, and a 5 
means a significant, direct safety benefit. 

(B) Health can assume a value of 0 to 5, 
where a 0 signifies little or no health value, 
a 1 signifies an indirect health benefit, a 3 
signifies a direct health benefit, and a 5 
means a significant, direct health benefit. 

(C) Employment can assume a value of 0 to 
5, with a value of 0 if miners will be unem- 
ployed as a result of the research program, 5 
if employment will be increased and 3 if 
there is no change in employment. 

(D) Timeliness can assume a value of 0 to 
2, where a 0 signifies that all health, safety, 
and productivity benefits will require 5 or 
more years, a 1 signifies that health, safety, 
and productivity benefits will be realized in 
3 to 5 years, a 2 signifies that health, safety, 
and productivity benefits will be realized in 
less than 3. 

(c) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—For the pur- 
poses of section 501(b) of Public Law 91-173, 
as amended, activities in the field of coal or 
other mine health under such section shall 
also be carried out by the Secretary of the 
Interior acting through the Director of the 
Bureau of Mines. 

SEC, 2514, SURFACE MINING REGULATIONS. 

Section 710 of the Surface Mining Control 
and Reclamation Act of 1977 (30 U.S.C. 1300) 
is amended by adding at the end the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

“(i) The Secretary shall make grants to 
the Navajo, Hopi, Northern Cheyenne, and 
Crow tribes to assist such tribes in develop- 
ing regulations and programs for regulating 
surface coal mining and reclamation oper- 
ations on Indian lands, except that nothing 
in this subsection may be construed as pro- 
viding such tribes with the authorities set 
forth under section 503. Grants made under 
this subsection shall be used to establish an 
office of surface mining regulation for each 
such tribe. Each such office shall— 

(I) develop tribal regulations and program 
policies with respect to surface mining; 

2) assist the Office of Surface Mining 
Reclamation and Enforcement established 
by section 201 in the inspection and enforce- 
ment of surface mining activities on Indian 
lands, including, but not limited to, permit- 
ting, mine plan review, and bond release; and 

(3) sponsor employment training and edu- 
cation in the area of mining and mineral re- 
sources.“. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the gentleman from West Virginia 
[Mr. RAHALL] as the designee of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. MIL- 
LER], will be recognized for 20 minutes 
and a Member opposed will be recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. RAHALL]. 

Mr. RAHALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment, 
based on provisions approved by the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs as part of its version of energy 
legislation, is premised on the fact that 
vast deposits of coal, oil and natural 
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gas remain relatively untapped in this 
country. 

Mr. Chairman, is it in order before I 
proceed with my opening comments to 
recognize the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. MAVROULES] for an 
amendment to my amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. RAHALL] may 
reserve his time and the Chair will rec- 
ognize the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. MAVROULES]. 

Mr. RAHALL. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve the balance of my time. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MAVROULES TO 

THE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. RAHALL 

Mr. MAVROULES. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. RAHALL]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will des- 
ignate the amendment to the amend- 
ment. 

The text of the amendment to the 
amendment is as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MAVROULES to 
the amendment offered by Mr. RAHALL: 
Strike section 2509. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
MAVROULES] is recognized for 10 min- 
utes, and a Member opposed will be rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. MAVROULES]. 

Mr. MAVROULES. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask the House to delete section 2816. 

First, process. This section as worded 
would avoid stating that it’s actually a 
raid on the naval oil shale reserve in 
Colorado. The naval oil shale reserves 
are properly within the jurisdiction of 
the Armed Services Committee. We are 
perfectly happy to consider this legis- 
lation on its merits through the ac- 
cepted hearing process. But we reject 
an effort to slip it by with crafty word- 
ing intended to bypass rule X on com- 
mittee jurisdictions. 

Second, the subtle wording also ob- 
scures the fact that this has revenue 
impacts. Right now, any revenues from 
leases go into the U.S. Treasury. The 
way this provision is worded, 50 per- 
cent of any revenues would be diverted 
to the Colorado State Treasury. 

This provision may have policy 
merit. And if it does, it will certainly 
stand up to scrutiny through the nor- 
mal hearing process by the committee 
of jurisdiction. But, when we're run- 
ning a monstrous deficit, I question 
any provision that would restrict Fed- 
eral revenues—especially when the pro- 
vision avoids stating that it deals with 
revenues. 

Let's strike this provision. Let's deal 
with the issue in the committee where 
it belongs. Let’s be up front and admit 
this is a local interest measure meant 
to benefit the Colorado Treasury and 
only the Colorado Treasury. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my understand- 
ing that the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. RAHALL] will accept my 
amendment. 
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Mr. RAHALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAVROULES. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. RAHALL. Mr. Chairman, without 
prejudice to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs’ position on juris- 
diction over this matter, I accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. MAVROULES. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time, and 
I yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. MAVROULES] 
yields back his time. The amendment 
has been agreed to by the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. RAHALL]. 

Is there any Member seeking recogni- 
tion in opposition to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. MAVROULES] to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. RAHALL]? 

If not, the question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. MAVROULES] to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. RAHALL]. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. RAHALL, AS 
AMENDED 

The text of the amendment, as 
amended, is as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RAHALL, as 
amended: Page 704, after line 4, insert: 

SEC, 2502. COAL REMINING. 

(a) MODIFICATION OF PROHIBITION.—Section 
510 of the Surface Mining Control and Rec- 
lamation Act of 1977 (30 U.S.C. 1260) is 
amended by adding the following new sub- 
section at the end thereof: 

‘(e) After the date of enactment of this 
subsection, the prohibition of subsection (c) 
shall not apply to a permit application due 
to any violation resulting from an unantici- 
pated event or condition at a surface coal 
mining operation on lands eligible for remin- 
ing under a permit held by the person mak- 
ing such application. As used in this sub- 
section, the term ‘violation’ has the same 
meaning as such term has under subsection 
(c). The authority of this subsection and sec- 
tion 515(20)(B) shall terminate on September 
30, 2010."’. 

(b) PERIOD OF RESPONSIBILITY.—Section 
515(b)(20) of the Surface Mining Control and 
Reclamation Act of 1977 (30 U.S.C. 1265(b)(20)) 
is amended as follows: 

(1) Insert (A) after (20)“. 

(2) Add the following new subparagraph at 
the end thereof: 

B) on lands eligible for remining assume 
the responsibility for successful revegetation 
for a period of two full years after the last 
year of augmented seeding, fertilizing, irri- 
gation, or other work in order to assure com- 
pliance with the applicable standards, except 
in those areas or regions of the country 
where the annual average precipitation is 
twenty-six inches or less, then the operator's 
assumption of responsibility and liability 
will extended for a period of five full years 
after the last year of augmented seeding, fer- 
tilizing, irrigation, or other work in order to 
assure compliance with the applicable stand- 

(c) DEFINITIONS.—Section 701 of the Surface 
Mining Control and Reclamation Act of 1977 
(30 U.S.C. 1291) is amended by striking the 
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period at the end of paragraph (32) and in- 
serting a semicolon in lieu thereof, and by 
adding the following new paragraphs at the 
end thereof; 3 

83) the term ‘unanticipated event or con- 
dition’ as used in section 510(e) means an 
event or condition encountered in a remining 
operation that was not contemplated by the 
applicable surface coal mining and reclama- 
tion permit; and 

(34) the term ‘lands eligible for remining’ 
means those lands that would otherwise be 
eligible for expenditures under section 404 or 
under section 402(g)(4)."’. 

(d) ELIGIBILITY.—Section 404 of the Surface 
Mining Control and Reclamation Act of 1977 
(30 U.S.C. 1234) is amended by adding the fol- 
lowing new sentence at the end thereof: 
“Surface coal mining operations on lands el- 
igible for remining shall not affect the eligi- 
bility of such lands for reclamation and res- 
toration under this title after the release of 
the bond or deposit for any such operation as 
provided under section 519. In the event the 
bond or deposit for a surface coal mining op- 
eration on lands eligible for remining is for- 
feited, funds available under this title may 
be used if the amount of such bond or deposit 
is not sufficient to provide for adequate rec- 
lamation or abatement, except that if condi- 
tions warrant the Secretary shall imme- 
diately exercise his authority under section 
410."". 

(e) ABANDONED COAL REFUSE SITES.—(1) 
Notwithstanding any other provision of the 
Surface Mining Control and Reclamation 
Act of 1977 to the contrary, the Secretary of 
the Interior shall, within one year after the 
enactment of this Act, publish proposed reg- 
ulations in the Federal Register, and after 
opportunity for public comment publish 
final regulations, establishing environ- 
mental protection performance and reclama- 
tion standards, and separate permit systems 
applicable to operations for the on-site re- 
processing of abandoned coal refuse and op- 
erations for the removal of abandoned coal 
refuse on lands that would otherwise be eli- 
gible for expenditure under section 404 and 
section 402(g)(4) of the Surface Mining Con- 
trol and Reclamation Act of 1977. 

(2) The standards and permit systems re- 
ferred to in paragraph (1) shall distinguish 
between those operations which reprocess 
abandoned coal refuse on-site, and those op- 
erations which completely remove an aban- 
doned coal refuse from a site for the direct 
use of such coal refuse, or for the reprocess- 
ing of such coal refuse, at another location. 
Such standards and permit systems shall be 
premised on the distinct differences between 
operations for the on-site reprocessing, and 
operations for the removal, of abandoned 
coal refuse and other types of surface coal 
mining operations. 

(3) The Secretary may devise a different 
standard than any of those set forth in sec- 
tion 515 and section 516 of the Surface Min- 
ing Control and Reclamation Act of 1977, and 
devise a separate permit system, if he deter- 
mines, on a standard-by-standard basis, that 
a different standard may facilitate the on- 
site reprocessing, or the removal, of aban- 
doned coal refuse in a manner that would 
provide the same level of environmental pro- 
tection as under section 515 and section 516. 

(4) Not later than 30 days prior to the pub- 
lication of the proposed regulations referred 
to in this subsection, the Secretary shall 
submit a report to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs of the United States 
House of Representatives, and the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Natural Resources of the 
United States Senate containing a detailed 
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description of any environmental protection 
performance and reclamation standards, and 
separate permit systems, devised pursuant to 
this subsection. 


SEC. 2503. * 2 MINING ACT IMPLEMENTA- 

(a) SUBSIDENCE.—(1) Section 717(b) of the 
Surface Mining Control and Reclamation 
Act of 1977 (30 U.S.C. 1307(b)) is amended as 
follows: 

(A) Strike a surface coal mine“ and insert 
in lieu thereof surface coal mining oper- 
ations”. 

(B) Strike “surface coal mine operation" 
and insert in lieu thereof surface coal min- 
ing operations“. 

(2) Title VII of the Surface Mining Control 
and Reclamation Act of 1977 (30 U.S.C. 1291 
and following) is amended by adding the fol- 
lowing new section at the end thereof: 

“Sec. 720. (a) Surface coal mining oper- 
ations shall comply with each of the follow- 
ing requirements: 

“(1) Promptly repair, or compensate for, 
damage resulting from subsidence caused to 
any structure or facility due to underground 
coal mining operations, without regard to 
the mining technique used. Repair of damage 
shall include rehabilitation, restoration, or 
replacement of the damaged structure or fa- 
cility. Compensation shall be provided to the 
owner of the damaged structure or facility 
and shall be in the full amount of the dimi- 
nution in value resulting from the subsid- 
ence. Compensation may be accomplished by 
the purchase, prior to mining, of a 
noncancellable premium-prepaid insurance 
policy. 

2) Promptly replace any water supply for 
domestic, agricultural, industrial, or other 
legitimate use which has been affected by 
contamination, diminution, or interruption 
resulting from surface coal mining oper- 
ations. 

) Within one year after the date of en- 
actment of this section, the Secretary of the 
Interior shall, after providing notice and op- 
portunity for public comment, promulgate 
final regulations to implement subsection 
(a). Such regulations shall include adequate 
bonding to ensure that the requirements of 
subsection (a) are met.“. 

(b) VALID EXISTING RIGHTS.—Section 701 of 
the Surface Mining Control and Reclamation 
Act of 1977 (80 U.S.C. 1291) is amended by add- 
ing the following new paragraph after para- 
graph (34) (as added by section 2801(c) of this 
Act): 

(35) for the purpose of section 522(e) ‘valid 
existing rights’ means— 

A) Except for haul roads and as other- 
wise provided under this paragraph, those 
property rights of the applicant in existence 
on August 3, 1977, that were created by a le- 
gally binding conveyance, lease, deed, con- 
tract or other document which authorizes 
the applicant, any subsidiary, affiliate or 
persons controlled by or under common con- 
trol with the applicant, to produce coal by a 
surface coal mining operation; and the per- 
son proposing to conduct surface coal mining 
operations in an area protected under sec- 
tion 522(e) either— 

“(i) had been validly issued, or was making 
a good faith effort to obtain, as of August 3, 
1977, all state and federal permits necessary 
to conduct such operations on those lands; or 

(ii) can demonstrate that the coal is both 
needed for, and immediately adjacent to, an 
ongoing surface coal mining operation which 
existed on August 3, 1977. 

B) For haul roads the term ‘valid exist- 
ing rights’ means— 
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a recorded right-of-way, a recorded 
easement or a permit for a coal haul road re- 
corded as of August 3, 1977, or 

(ii)) any other road in existence as of Au- 
gust 3, 1977. 

„O) When an area comes under the protec- 
tion of section 522(e) after August 3, 1977, the 
date the protection comes into existence 
shall be used in lieu of August 3, 1977. 

“(D) Notwithstanding the reference to sur- 
face impacts incident to an underground coal 
mine in paragraph (28)(A), for the purpose of 
section 522(e) the term ‘surface coal mining 
operations’ shall not include subsidence 
caused by an underground coal mine.“. 

(c) AGREEMENT.—{1) Section 510(c) of the 
Surface Mining Control and Reclamation 
Act of 1977 (30 U.S.C. 1260(c)) is amended by 
adding the following new sentence at the end 
thereof: The terms and conditions set forth 
in the Settlement Agreement, dated January 
24, 1990, in Save Our Cumberland Mountains, 
Inc. et al. v. Lujan, Civil Action No, 81-2134 
are incorporated herein and the Secretary 
shall comply with such terms and condi- 
tions.”’. 

(2) Section 520(c)(1) of the Surface Mining 
Control and Reclamation Act of 1977 (30 
U.S.C. 1270(c)(1)) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(cX1) Any pending or future action 
brought under this section may be brought 
in any judicial district where venue is proper 
under title 28 U.S.C. 1391. In granting relief 
or approving or reviewing any settlement in 
any pending or future action under this sec- 
tion, the courts shall afford the relief nec- 
essary to achieve full compliance with the 
Act and regulations.“ 

(d) RESEARCH. — (1) Section 401(c)(6) of the 
Surface Mining Control and Reclamation 
Act of 1977 (30 U.S.C. 1231(c)(6)) is amended as 
follows: 

(A) Insert , research, and demonstration 
projects” after studies“. 

(B) Strike to provide information, advice, 
and technical assistance, including research 
and demonstration projects“. 

(2) Section 403(a) of the Surface Mining 
Control and Reclamation Act of 1977 (30 
U.S.C. 1233) is amended by striking para- 
graph (4) and renumbering the subsequent 
paragraphs accordingly. 

(3) Title VII of the Surface Mining Control 
and Reclamation Act of 1977 (30 U.S.C. 1291 
and following) is amended by adding the fol- 
lowing new section after section 720: 

“Sec. 721. The Office of Surface Mining 
Reclamation and Enforcement is authorized 
to conduct studies, research and demonstra- 
tion projects relating to the implementation 
of, and compliance with, title V of this Act, 
and provide technical assistance to states for 
that purpose. Prior to approving any such 
studies, research or demonstration projects 
the Director, Office of Surface Mining Rec- 
lamation and Enforcement, shall first con- 
sult with the Director, Bureau of Mines, and 
obtain a determination from such Director 
that the Bureau of Mines is not already con- 
ducting like or similar studies, research or 
demonstration projects. Studies, research 
and demonstration projects for the purposes 
of title IV of this Act shall only be con- 
ducted in accordance with section 401(c)(6)."’. 

(e) COAL FORMATIONS.—(1) Notwithstanding 
section 205 of Public Law 89-4 and any regu- 
lation relating to such section, in further- 
ance of the purposes of the Act of August 31, 
1954 (30 U.S.C. 551-558) the Secretary of the 
Interior, acting through the Director of the 
Office of Surface Mining Reclamation and 
Enforcement, shall enter into a cooperative 
agreement with any State that has an ap- 
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proved abandoned mine reclamation program 
pursuant to section 405 of the Surface Mining 
Control and Reclamation Act of 1977 to un- 
dertake the activities referred to in section 
3(b) of the Act of August 31, 1954 (30 U.S.C. 
553(b)). The Secretary shall immediately 
enter into such cooperative agreement upon 
application by a State. 

(2) For the purposes of the cooperative 
agreements entered into pursuant to para- 
graph (1), the requirements of section 5 of 
the Act of August 31, 1954 (30 U.S.C. 555) are 
hereby waived. 

(3) Section 8 of the Act of August 31, 1954 
(30 U.S.C. 558) is amended by striking not to 
exceed $500,000 annually,’’. 

(4) Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, independent of the cooperative agree- 
ments referred to in this section, any State 
referred to in paragraph (1) may at its discre- 
tion transfer up to 30 percent of the annual 
grants available to the State under section 
402(g) of the Surface Mining Control and Rec- 
lamation Act of 1977 for the purpose of un- 
dertaking the activities referred to in para- 
graph (1) if such activities conform with the 
declaration of policy set forth in section 1 of 
the Act of August 31, 1954 (30 U.S.C. 551). 
Such activities shall be deemed to meet the 
requirements of section 403(a) of the Surface 
Mining Control and Reclamation Act of 1977. 
SEC. 2504. FEDERAL COAL LEASING CONSIDER- 

ATIONS. 

Section 2(a)(3) of the Mineral Leasing Act 
(30 U.S.C. 201(a)(3)) is amended by adding the 
following new subparagraph at the end there- 
of: 

F)) Prior to the issuance of any coal 
lease under this Act, the Secretary shall con- 
sider the effects which mining of the pro- 
posed lease might have on competition in the 
coal industry, and the market demand for 
coal from such proposed lease. Included in 
this consideration shall be a determination 
as to whether production of coal from the 
proposed lease would lead to the displace- 
ment of coal produced from existing mining 
operations from markets which have largely 
been served and can reasonably and economi- 
cally be served by such coal. 

(1) This subparagraph shall not apply to 
the issuance of a coal lease which would in 
the reasonably foreseeable future prevent 
the bypass of federal coal deposits, or which 
would provide for the expansion of existing 
mining operations.“. 

SEC, 2505. FEDERAL COAL ROYALTY STUDY. 

(a) ROYALTY STUDY.—(1) The Secretary of 
the Interior shall conduct a study of current 
Federal coal royalty rates for surface mined 
and underground mined coal, and the valu- 
ation methodology of such coal, for the pur- 
poses of assessing, for each of the following, 
whether the current Federal coal royalty 
system: 

(A) Creates competitive inequities among 
the Federal coal producing regions and 
States. 

(B) Suppresses coal production in certain 
Federal coal producing regions and States. 

(C) Results in a loss of mineral receipts to 
the Federal Government and to State gov- 
ernment. 

(D) Causes inefficiencies in Federal valu- 
ation, audit and collection activities. 

(2) The Secretary shall compare the alter- 
native royalty systems identified in sub- 
section (b) with the current system and 
make separate findings, on each of the fol- 
lowing, with respect to whether any such al- 
ternative royalty system would: 

(A) Mitigate any competitive inequities 
among the Federal coal producing regions 
and States. 
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(B) Increase coal production in certain 
Federal coal producing regions and States. 

(C) Result in an increase in mineral re- 
ceipts to the Federal government and to 
State governments. 

(D) Provide for a more efficient valuation, 
audit and collection program. 

(b) ALTERNATIVES.—(1) For the purposes of 
making the comparison referred to in sub- 
section (a)(2), the Secretary shall examine 
each of the following alternative coal roy- 
alty systems based on: 

(A) The value of coal measured in cents per 
million British thermal units. 

(B) A flat cents-per-ton rate. 

(C) Any other methodology the Secretary 
deems appropriate for the purpose of the 
study. 

(2) For the purposes of making the com- 
parison referred to in subsection (a)(2), the 
Secretary shall examine the justification for 
establishing a separate royalty rate for lig- 
nite coal and a separate valuation methodol- 
ogy for lignite coal. 

(c) NOTICE.—Within 60 days after the date 
of enactment of this Act, the Secretary shall 
publish in the Federal Register a notice de- 
tailing the scope and methodology proposed 
to be used in the study, and after oppor- 
tunity for public comment, publish a final 
notice on the scope and methodology that 
will be used in the study. 

(d) REPORT.—The Secretary shall report 
the findings of the study, and recommenda- 
tions on alternative Federal royalty sys- 
tems, to the President and the Congress 
within 2 years after the date of enactment of 
this Act. 

SEC. 2506. ACQUIRED FEDERAL LAND MINERAL 
RECEIPTS MANAGEMENT. 

(a) MINERAL RECEIPTS UNDER ACQUIRED 
LANDS AcT.—Section 6 of the Mineral Leas- 
ing Act for Acquired Lands (30 U.S.C. 355) is 
amended by inserting ‘‘(a)’’ before the first 
sentence and by adding the following new 
subsection at the end thereof: 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, any payment to a State under this 
section shall be made by the Secretary of the 
Interior and shall be made not later than the 
last business day of the month following the 
month in which such moneys or associated 
reports are received by the Secretary of the 
Interior, whichever is later. The Secretary 
shall pay interest to a State on any amount 
not paid to the State within that time at the 
rate prescribed under section 111 of the Fed- 
eral Oil and Gas Royalty Management Act of 
1982 from the date payment was required to 
be made under this subsection until the date 
payment is made.“. 

(b) AUTHORITY TO MANAGE CERTAIN Mix- 
ERAL LEASES.—The Mineral Leasing Act for 
Acquired Lands (30 U.S.C. 351 and following) 
is amended by adding the following new sec- 
tion at the end thereof: 

SC. 11. Each department, agency and in- 
strumentality of the United States which ad- 
ministers lands acquired by the United 
States with one or more existing mineral 
lease shall transfer to the Secretary of the 
Interior the authority to administer such 
lease and to collect all receipts due and pay- 
able to the United States under the lease. In 
the case of lands acquired on or before the 
date of the enactment of this section, the au- 
thority to administer the leases and collect 
receipts shall be transferred to the Secretary 
of the Interior as expeditiously as prac- 
ticable after the date of enactment of this 
section, In the case of lands acquired after 
the date of enactment of this section, such 
authority shall be vésted with the Secretary 
at the time of acquisition. The provisions of 
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section 6 of this Act shall apply to all re- 
ceipts derived from such leases where such 
receipts are due and payable to the United 
States under the lease in the same manner 
as such provisions apply to receipts derived 
from leases issued under the authority of 
this Act. For purposes of this section, the 
term ‘existing mineral lease’ means any 
lease in existence at the time land is ac- 
quired by the United States.“ 

(c) CLARIFICATION.—Section 7 of the Act of 
August 18, 1941, ch. 377 (33 U.S.C. 701c-3) is 
amended by adding the following sentence at 
the end thereof: For the purposes of this 
section, the term ‘money’ includes, but is 
not limited to, such bonuses, royalties and 
rentals (and any interest or other charge 
paid to the United States by reason of the 
late payment of any royalty, rent, bonus or 
other amount due to the United States) paid 
to the United States from a mineral lease is- 
sued under the authority of the Mineral 
Leasing Act for Acquired Lands or paid to 
the United States from a mineral lease in ex- 
istence at the time of the acquisition of the 
land by the United States.“ 

SEC. 2807. RESERVED OIL AND GAS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 17(b) of the Min- 
eral Leasing Act (30 U.S.C. 226(b)) is amend- 
ed 

(1) in paragraph (10A), by striking out 
“under paragraph (2)“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof under paragraphs (2) and (3)’’; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

*(3)(A) If the United States held a vested 
future interest in a mineral estate that, im- 
mediately prior to becoming a vested present 
interest, was subject to a lease under which 
oil or gas was being produced, or had a well 
capable of producing, in paying quantities at 
an annual average production volume per 
well per day of not more than 15 barrels per 
day of oil or condensate, or not more than 
60,000 cubic feet of gas, the holder of the 
lease may elect to continue the lease as a 
noncompetitive lease under subsection (c)(1). 

B) An election under this paragraph is ef- 
fective— 

“(i) in the case of an interest which vested 
after January 1, 1990, and on or before the 
date of enactment of this paragraph, if the 
election is made before the date that is 1 
year after the date of enactment of this 
paragraph; 

(1) in the case of an interest which vests 
within 1 year after the date of enactment of 
this paragraph, if the election is made before 
the date that is 2 years after the date of en- 
actment of this paragraph; and 

„(iii) in any case other than those de- 
scribed in clause (i) or (ii), if the election is 
made prior to the interest becoming a vested 
present interest. 

(0) Notwithstanding the consent require- 
ment referenced in section 3 of the Mineral 
Leasing Act for Acquired Lands (30 U.S.C. 
352), the Secretary shall issue a noncompeti- 
tive lease under subsection (c)(1) to a holder 
who makes an election under subparagraph 
(A) and who is qualified to hold a lease under 
this Act. Such lease shall be subject to all 
terms and conditions under this Act that are 
applicable to leases issued under subsection 
(e)(1). 

D) A lease issued pursuant to this para- 
graph shall continue so long as oil or gas 
continues to be produced in paying quan- 
tities. 

„E) This paragraph shall apply only to 
those lands under the administration of the 
Secretary of Agriculture where the United 
States acquired an interest in such lands 
pursuant to the Act of March 1, 1911 (36 Stat. 
961 and following)."’. 
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(b). EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by subsection (a) apply with respect to 
those mineral estates in which the interest 
of the United States becomes a vested 
present interest after January 1, 1990. 

SEC. 2508. OUTSTANDING OIL AND GAS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 17 of the Mineral 
Leasing Act (30 U.S.C. 226) is amended by 
adding the following new subsection after 
subsection (0): 

“(p)(1) Prior to the commencement of sur- 
face-disturbing activities relating to the de- 
velopment of oil and gas deposits on lands 
described under paragraph (3), the Secretary 
of Agriculture is authorized to require, pur- 
suant to regulations promulgated by the 
Secretary, that such activities be subject to 
such reasonable terms and conditions as may 
be necessary to protect the interests of the 
United States in accordance with applicable 
laws, rules and regulations governing the 
Secretary’s acquisition of an interest in such 
lands, and in accordance with applicable 
laws, rules and regulations relating to the 
management of such lands. 

2) The terms and conditions referred to 
in paragraph (1) shall prevent or minimize 
damage to the environment and other re- 
source values. 

3) The lands referred to in this sub- 
section are those lands under the adminis- 
tration of the Secretary of Agriculture 
where the United States acquired an interest 
in such lands pursuant to the Act of March 
1. 1911 (36 Stat. 961 and following), but does 
not have an interest in oil and gas deposits 
that may be present under such lands. This 
subsection does not apply to any such lands 
where, under the provisions of its acquisition 
of an interest in the lands, the United States 
is to acquire any oil and gas deposits that 
may be present under such lands in the fu- 
ture but such interest has not yet vested 
with the United States.“ 

(b) REGULATIONS.—Within 90 days after the 
enactment of this Act the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall promulgate regulations to im- 
plement the amendment made by subsection 
(a). 

SEC. 2510. FEDERAL ONSHORE OIL AND GAS 
LEASING. 


Section 17(c)(1) of the Mineral Leasing Act 
is amended by adding the following after the 
first sentence: If more than one qualified 
person applies for a noncompetitive lease 
under this paragraph for any unit on the 
first day on which applications for non- 
competitive leases may be submitted under 
this paragraph for that unit, the Secretary 
shall not issue a noncompetitive lease for 
that unit under this paragraph but shall 
make such unit available for competitive 
leasing under subsection (b) at the next 
quarterly competitive oil and gas lease sale 
held by the Secretary.“ 

SEC, 2511. OIL PLACER CLAIMS. 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, in furtherance of the purposes of the 
Act of February 11, 1897, commonly referred 
to as the Oil Placer Act, and section 37 of the 
Mineral Leasing Act, the Secretary of the In- 
terior is authorized and directed to, within 
90 days after the enactment of this Act, (1) 
convey by quit-claim deed to the owner or 
owners, or separately and as an alternative, 
(2) disclaim and relinquish by a document in 
any form suitable for recordation in the 
county within which the lands are situated, 
all right, title and interest or claim of inter- 
est of the United States to those lands in the 
counties of Hot Springs, Park and Washakie 
in the State of Wyoming, held pursuant to 
the Act of February 11, 1897, and which are 
currently producing covered substances 
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under a cooperative or unit plan of develop- 
ment. 
SEC. 2512. OIL SHALE CLAIMS, 

Section 37 of the Mineral Leasing Act (30 
U.S.C. 193) is amended by inserting ‘‘(a)’’ be- 
fore the first sentence and by adding the fol- 
lowing at the end thereof: 

(b) REVIEW.—(1) Not later than 30 days 
after the enactment of this subsection the 
Secretary of the Interior shall publish pro- 
posed regulations in the Federal Register 
containing standards and criteria for deter- 
mining the validity of all unpatented oil 
shale claims referred to in subsection (a). 
Final regulations shall be promulgated with- 
in 180 days after the date such proposed regu- 
lations are published. The Secretary shall 
make a determination with respect to the 
validity of each such claim within 2 years 
after the promulgation of such final regula- 
tions. In making such determinations the 
Secretary shall give priority to those claims 
referred to in subsection (c). 

2) The proposed regulations referred to in 
paragraph (2) shall be in lieu of proposed reg- 
ulations concerning oil shale claims pub- 
lished in the Federal Register on January 9, 
1991, and shall provide that oil shale claims 
supported a discovery of a valuable oil shale 
deposit within the meaning of the general 
mining laws of the United States on Feb- 
ruary 25, 1920, not imposed arbitrary limita- 
tions on lawful contest proceedings against 
such claims by the United States with re- 
spect to failure to comply with the assess- 
ment work requirements of the general min- 
ing laws of the United States or sanction an 
absolute right of resumption with respect to 
such requirements, and shall be limited in 
scope to oil shale claims. 

(e) FULL PATENT.—(1) Except as provided 
under subsection (d)(2), after April 8, 1992, no 
patent shall be issued by the United States 
for any oil shale claim referred to in sub- 
section (a) unless the Secretary determines 
that, for the claim concerned— 

(J a patent application was filed with 
the Secretary on or before April 8, 1992; 

(B) all requirements established under 
sections 2329, 2330, 2331, and 2333 of the Re- 
vised Statutes (30 U.S.C. 35, 36, and 37) were 
fully complied with by that date; and 

(C) the claim is valid pursuant to the reg- 
ulations referred to in subsection (b). 

(2) If the Secretary makes the determina- 
tions referred to in paragraph (1) for any oil 
shale claim, the holder of the claim shall be 
entitled to the issuance of a patent in the 
same manner and degree to which such claim 
holder would have been entitled to prior to 
the enactment of this subsection, unless and 
until such determinations are withdrawn or 
invalidated by the Secretary or by a court of 
the United States. 

(d) ELECTION.—(1) The holder of each oil 
shale claim for which no patent may be is- 
sued by reason of subsection (c) shall make 
an election under paragraph (2) or paragraph 
(3). Not later than 30 days after the enact- 
ment of this subsection, the Secretary shall 
by certified mail notify the holder of each 
such claim of the requirement to make such 
election. The holder shall make the election 
within such period shall be deemed conclu- 
sively to constitute a forfeiture of the claim 
and the claim shall be null and void. 

‘(2)(A) The holder of a claim required to 
make an election pursuant to paragraph (1) 
may apply for a patent within 1 year after 
making such election. The Secretary may 
issue a patent to such claim as provided 
under this paragraph if the requirements es- 
tablished under sections 2329, 2330, 2331, and 
2333 of the Revised Statutes (30 U.S.C. 35, 36, 
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and 37) are met and the Secretary deter- 
mines the claim to be valid pursuant to the 
regulations referred to in subsection (b). 

„B) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the patent referred to in subpara- 
graph (A) shall be limited to the oil shale 
and associated minerals and may be issued 
only upon the payment of fair market value 
for the oil shale and associated minerals by 
the holder of the claim to the Secretary. 

“(C) Any patent issued for an oil shale 
claim under this paragraph shall be subject 
to an express reservation to the United 
States of the surface of the affected lands, 
and the provisions of sections 4 and 6 of the 
Act of August 13, 1954 (30 U.S.C. 524 and 526), 
popularly known as the Multiple Minerals 
Development Act, and of section 4 of the Act 
of July 23, 1955 (30 U.S.C. 612), popularly 
known as the Surface Resources Act, shall 
apply to such claim in the same manner and 
to the same extent as such provisions apply 
to the unpatented mining claims referred to 
in such provisions. 

“(3)(A) The holder of a claim required to 
make an election pursuant to paragraph (1) 
may continue to maintain the claim by com- 
plying with the general mining laws of the 
United States, except in order to maintain 
the claim as valid such claim holder shall 
also make an annual payment to the Sec- 
retary of at least $1,000 for each claim. Pay- 
ments received under this paragraph shall be 
deposited into the General Fund of the 
Treasury. 

“(B) The holder of a claim referred to in 
subparagraph (A) shall comply with the pro- 
visions of section 314(a)(1) of the Federal 
Land Policy and Management Act of 1976 (43 
U.S.C. 1744) by filing the affidavit referred to 
in such section and including the payment 
referred to in subparagraph (A). The pay- 
ment requirement shall take effect on the 
first day of the first month of September 
which occurs more than 90 days after an 
election is made to maintain a claim under 
this paragraph. 

“(C) Failure to comply with the require- 
ments of this paragraph shall be deemed con- 
clusively to constitute a forfeiture of the oil 
shale claim and the claim shall be null and 
void. 

„D) The provisions of sections 4 and 6 of 
the Act of August 13, 1954 (30 U.S.C. 524 and 
526), popularly known as the Multiple Min- 
€rals Development Act, and of section 4 of 
the Act of July 23, 1955 (30 U.S.C. 612), popu- 
larly known as the Surface Resources Act, 
shall apply to oil shale claims under this 
paragraph in the same manner and to the 
same extent as such provisions apply to the 
mining claims referred to in such provisions. 

(e) RECLAMATION.—In addition to other 
applicable requirements, any person who 
maintains a claim pursuant to subsection (d) 
shall be required to reclaim the land subject 
to such claim and to pose a surety bond or 
provide other types of financial guarantee 
satisfactory to the Secretary before disturb- 
ance of the land subject to such claim to en- 
sure reclamation.” 

SEC. 2513. HEALTH, SAFETY, AND MINING TECH- 
NOLOGY RESEARCH PROGRAM. 

(a) HEALTH, SAFETY, AND MINING TECH- 
NOLOGY RESEARCH PLAN.—(1) Every 5 years, 
the Secretary of the Interior, acting through 
the Director of the Bureau of Mines (herein- 
after referred to as the Director“), shall de- 
velop a Plan for Health, Safety, and Mining 
Technology Research (hereinafter in this 
subsection referred to as the ‘‘Plan’’). After 
developing a proposed Plan, the Director of 
the Bureau of Mines shall submit it to the 
Committee established under subsection (b) 
for its review. 
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(2) The Plan shall identify the goals and 
objectives of the Health, Safety, and Mining 
Technology program of the Bureau of Mines, 
and shall guide research and technology de- 
velopment under such program, over each 5- 
year period. 

(3) In preparing the proposed Plan referred 
to in paragraph (1), the Director shall solicit 
suggestions, comments and proposals for re- 
search and technology development projects 
from the mining industry, labor, academia 
and other concerned groups and individuals. 

(4) The Director shall prepare a list of all 
health, safety, and mining technology 
projects received pursuant to the solicitation 
referred to in paragraph (3), and all such 
projects initiated by the Bureau of Mines, 
and submit the list to the Committee estab- 
lished under subsection (b) as part of the pro- 
posed Plan. The list shall contain the follow- 
ing information: 

(A) the title and a brief synopsis of each 
project; 

(B) a justification of the health, safety, 
and employment benefits anticipated by 
each project; 

(C) an estimate of the timeframe to com- 
plete each project; 

(D) an estimate of the funding require- 
ments of each project; and 

(B) an explanation of how each project 
would assist the Bureau of Mines in achiev- 
ing the goals and objectives defined in the 
proposed Plan. 

(5) The Director shall to the extent pos- 
sible adopt the recommendations made by 
the Committee in the report referred to in 
subsection (b)(4) in selecting projects for the 
Health, Safety, and Mining Technology pro- 
gram, unless the Director determines, in 
writing, that a deviation from such report is 
necessary to meet a high-priority research 
need that was unanticipated at the time of 
the submission of the Committee report. The 
Director shall submit an explanation for any 
such deviation to the Secretary and to the 
Congress. 

(b) HEALTH, SAFETY, AND MINING TECH- 
NOLOGY RESEARCH ADVISORY COMMITTEE.—(1) 
There is hereby established the Health, Safe- 
ty, and Mining Technology Research Advi- 
sory Committee (hereinafter in this sub- 
section referred to as the Committee“). The 
Committee shall be composed of 14 members 
appointed by the Secretary of the Interior. 
Members of the Committee shall serve for 
terms of two years. Any member of the Com- 
mittee may serve after the expiration of a 
term until a successor is appointed. Any 
member of the Committee may be appointed 
to serve more than one term. 

(2) The Secretary shall appoint members to 
the Committee as follows: 

(A) A representative from the Mine Safety 
and Health Administration, 

(B) A representative from the National In- 
stitute for Occupational Safety and Health. 

(C) Two representatives from the coal min- 
ing industry, one with expertise in surface 
mining techniques and one with expertise in 
underground mining techniques. 

(D) Two representatives from the metal, 
non-metal mining industry, one with exper- 
tise in surface mining techniques and one 
with expertise in underground mining tech- 
niques. 

(E) Six representatives from unions rep- 
resenting miners, of which 2 shall have ex- 
pertise in metal, non-metal mining. 

(F) A representative from a school of mines 
with expertise in coal mining research lo- 
cated in the eastern portion of the United 
States. 

(G) A representative from a school of 
mines with expertise in metal, non-metal 
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mining research located in the western por- 
tion of the United States. 

(3) Members of the Committee shall serve 
without compensation as such, but the Sec- 
retary may pay expenses reasonably incurred 
in carrying out their responsibilities under 
this subtitle on vouchers signed by the 
Chairman. 

(4) Notwithstanding the Federal Advisory 
Committee Act (Act of October 6, 1972; 86 
Stat. 776), the Committee established under 
this subtitle shall serve as a standing Advi- 
sory Committee to the Bureau of Mines. The 
provisions of section 14(b) of such Act (relat- 
ing to the charter of the Committee) are 
hereby waived with respect to the Commit- 
tee established under this subsection. 

(5) The purpose of the Committee shall be 
to review the proposed Plan submitted by 
the Director under subsection (a), evaluate 
the list contained in such proposed Plan 
using the values set forth in paragraph (5), 
and submit the proposed Plan within 60 days 
after it is received by the Committee to the 
Director as part of a report with rec- 
ommendations, 

(6) Each proposal on the list submitted by 
the Director as part of the proposed Plan 
shall be assigned a value by the Committee 
for each of the following factors: safety, 
health, impact on employment of miners and 
timeliness of the proposed project’s benefits. 
The values shall be as follows: 

(A) Safety can assume a value of 0 to 5, 
where a 0 signifies little or no safety value, 
a 1 signifies an indirect safety benefit, a 3 
signifies a direct safety benefit, and a 5 
means a significant, direct safety benefit. 

(B) Health can assume a value of 0 to 5. 
where a 0 signifies little or no health value, 
a 1 signifies an indirect health benefit, a 3 
signifies a direct health benefit, and a 5 
means a significant, direct health benefit. 

(C) Employment can assume a value of 0 to 
5, with a value of 0 if miners will be unem- 
ployed as a result of the research program, 5 
if employment will be increased and 3 if 
there is no change in employment. 

(D) Timeliness can assume a value of 0 to 
2, where a 0 signifies that all health, safety, 
and productivity benefits will require 5 or 
more years, a 1 signifies that health, safety, 
and productivity benefits will be realized in 
3 to 5 years, a 2 signifies that health, safety, 
and productivity benefits will be realized in 
less than 3. 

(c) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—For the pur- 
poses of section 501(b) of Public Law 91-173, 
as amended, activities in the field of coal or 
other mine health under such section shall 
also be carried out by the Secretary of the 
Interior acting through the Director of the 
Bureau of Mines. 

SEC. 2514, SURFACE MINING REGULATIONS. 

Section 710 of the Surface Mining Control 
and Reclamation Act of 1977 (30 U.S.C. 1300) 
is amended by adding at the end the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

„) The Secretary shall make grants to 
the Navajo, Hopi, Northern Cheyenne, and 
Crow tribes to assist such tribes in develop- 
ing regulations and programs for regulating 
surface coal mining and reclamation oper- 
ations on Indian lands, except that nothing 
in this subsection may be construed as pro- 
viding such tribes with the authorities set 
forth under section 503. Grants made under 
this subsection shall be used to establish an 
office of surface mining regulation for each 
such tribe. Each such office shall 

“(1) develop tribal regulations and program 
policies with respect to surface mining; 

(2) assist the Office of Surface Mining 
Reclamation and Enforcement established 
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by section 201 in the inspection and enforce- 
ment of surface mining activities on Indian 
lands, including, but not limited to, permit- 
ting, mine plan review, and bond release; and 

““(3) sponsor employment training and edu- 
cation in the area of mining and mineral re- 
sources.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the eS from West Vir- 


myself such time as 1 may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, in continuation of my 
explanation of this amendment, it also 
embraces the concept that responsible 
energy development in an environ- 
mentally and socially responsible man- 
ner is possible. 

Provisions of this amendment ad- 
vance the notion that deposits of coal 
in previously mined areas that can be 
remined, with the triple benefit of ob- 
taining additional coal production, re- 
ducing the need to mine on virgin lands 
and providing for needed reclamation. 

Other provisions of the amendment 
seek to provide badly needed stability 
in the Federal Surface Coal Mining 
Program by settling controversies over 
subsidence protections, valid existing 
rights, and the applicant-violator sys- 
tem. 

It would also make improvements in 
the Federal coal, oil, and gas leasing 
programs. 

Further, provisions of this amend- 
ment would stop the give away of fed- 
erally owned oil shale lands for a mere 
$2.50 an acre. 

Finally, this amendment seeks to re- 
duce the rate of fatalities and injuries 
in the mining industry by improving 
mine health and safety research con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Mines. 

All of these provisions have as much 
to do with energy, as anything that is 
already in the bill. 

But these provisions also say this: 
There is no free ride in energy develop- 
ment. 

The amendment recognizes that fed- 
erally owned coal in the West can be 
developed to the benefit of the Western 
markets while allowing Eastern and 
Midwestern coal to serve its tradi- 
tional markets. 

In addition, this legislation would 
provide for increased competition for 
Federal onshore oil and gas leases; im- 
prove the management of oil and gas 
activities on certain eastern Federal 
lands. 

It would also provide for the more eq- 
uitable and efficient disbursement of 
the State share of mineral lease re- 
ceipts from Eastern Federal lands. 

Yes, let us mine coal. At the same 
time, if that coal mining causes dam- 
ages to someone’s home, this amend- 
ment says that person should be com- 
pensated. 

Vote against this amendment and 
you are voting to allow peoples’ homes 
to be damaged without compensation. 

Let us mine coal. But let us not issue 
new mining permits to companies with 
outstanding environmental violations. 
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Vote against this amendment and 
you are voting to allow companies in 
violation of our laws to get off the 
hook. 

Let us mine coal. I would submit, 
however, that we should not be strip 
mining in units of the National Park 
System. 

Vote against this amendment and 
you are saying that parks are a pretty 
nice place to mine. 

And what of those who mine coal. 
The coal miners. Do they not deserve 
to see advances made in health and 
safety technologies? 

This amendment says they do. It says 
that we should make it a priority to re- 
duce the causes of black lung disease 
by devising new and innovative mining 
equipment and techniques. 

Turning to some of the Federal en- 
ergy issues in this amendment. 

We are faced with a situation where 
the Interior Department insists on giv- 
ing away thousands of acres of valuable 
oil shale land. 

In 1986, within weeks after a number 
of claim holders paid the Interior De- 
partment $2.50 an acre for 17,000 acres 
of these oil shale lands, they turned 
around and sold the land for as much 
as $2,000 an acre. 

In other words, the Federal Govern- 
ment received $42,500 for this public 
land. Weeks later the very same land 
was sold for $37 million. 

Today, there are approximately 1,600 
of those claims still encumbering over 
240,000 acres of public lands in Colo- 
rado, Utah, and Wyoming. 

The only activity the claim holders 
have undertaken involved rank specu- 
lation and profiteering. 

The House has voted on this issue be- 
fore. Several times. And each time it 
has passed Interior Committee legisla- 
tion that would put a stop to this give- 
away by overwhelming majorities. 

Vote against this amendment, and 
you are voting to go home to your con- 
stituents and explain why Federal land 
should be given away for fast food ham- 
burger prices. 

I would like to raise one other item 
addressed by this amendment. 

We produce a good deal of oil and gas 
from Federal lands in this country. The 
tracts are made available by the Inte- 
rior Department, people bid on them, 
and if oil and gas is produced, we re- 
ceive a royalty in return. 

What is occuring here is that the 
competitive leasing process is being 
subverted, and the Treasury is losing 
out on bonus bid payments. 

In fact, by our calculations, during 
fiscal year 1990 the Government could 
have collected $20 million through the 
bidding process rather than the $722,000 
that it did. 

Our bill would fix this situation. 

Mr. Chairman, in short, this amend- 
ment is in the public interest as well as 
the interest of energy development. 
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o 1425 


Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there a Member 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from West Virginia 
[Mr. RAHALL]? 

Mr. LENT. Mr. Chairman, I am op- 
posed to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. LENT] is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. LENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self 3 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly oppose the 
Rahall amendment concerning coal, 
oil, and gas. This amendment includes 
provisions affecting coal remining, sub- 
sidence, existing rights of surface coal 
mining, and naval oil shale reserves. 

The most objectionable provisions 
deal with amendments to the Surface 
Mining Control and Reclamation Act. 
Section A attempts to impose a na- 
tional solution on the subsidence prob- 
lem, when this is a distinctly local 
problem. Most States have told the De- 
partment of the Interior that it should 
not issue a national rule. Damage to 
underground water supplies is confined 
to limited areas. 

Section B attempts to define valid 
existing rights legislatively, rather 
than through the judicial process. This 
constitutes a taking because it takes 
away the mineral rights that have been 
granted by the Government without 
any due process. This amendment un- 
dermines our ability to mine coal or 
other minerals by taking away mineral 
properties that are essential to contin- 
uous mining. Moreover, this provision 
could cost the Government $50 million 
per year beginning in fiscal year 1994 
because this is what the value of min- 
eral rights would be. 

Finally, section C would remove the 
requirement that site specific viola- 
tions be addressed locally, where the 
affected citizens and mine operations 
are located. The balance now in 
SMCRA between national rules and 
local problems would be upset. Instead 
all suits would be brought to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia where there is lim- 
ited contact, resources, and interest. 

Finally, Mr. RAHALL's amendment 
deals with leasing of mineral rights on 
the Government’s naval oil shale re- 
serves. The amendment is fraught with 
problems. It sets up dual jurisdiction 
between the Department of the Interior 
and the Department of Energy. It 
would lease valuable naval oil reserves 
for oil and gas production below mar- 
ket rates. There are better ways to 
deal with this issue in legislation pro- 
posed by the Department of Energy. 

I urge a “no” vote on Mr. RAHALL's 
amendment. 


o 1430 


Mr. RAHALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. CAMPBELL]. 
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Mr. CAMPBELL of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise today in support of 
the Rahall amendment. 

Included in the amendment are two 
provisions I introduced to amend the 
Mineral Lands Leasing Act of 1920. The 
first will permanently halt speculators 
from obtaining patents to oil shale 
lands; the second will open certain pub- 
lic lands in Colorado to competitive oil 
and gas leasing. This provision will 
allow communities in northwest Colo- 
rado to immediately capitalize on an 
underutilized resource associated with 
oil shale—natural gas. 

The House is no stranger to the issue 
of oil shale reform. During the 100th 
and the 10lst Congresses, by 3-to-l 
votes, it passed legislation to prohibit 
speculators and the Department of the 
Interior from patenting oil shale 
claims, essentially transferring public 
lands to private ownership for $2.50 an 
acre. 

The House took this action after the 
Interior Department proceeded to 
transfer 82,000 acres of the public’s oil 
shale land into the hands of four en- 
ergy companies for $205,000 when the 
Interior Department estimated the 
lands to be worth $164 million. 

The public was quick to express its 
outrage over the 1986 Tosco settlement, 
and my friend Chairman RAHALL re- 
sponded by sponsoring a bill to halt the 
giveaway of 270,000 acres of public 
lands in Utah, Colorado, and Wyoming 
for $2.50 per acre. 

This amendment will bring to an end 
the threat of losing an additional 
250,000 acres of public lands to profit- 
eers. It will also resolve the question of 
validity of oil-shale mining claims by 
amending section 37 of the Mineral 
Lands Leasing Act of 1920. 

This is crucial because if legislation 
is not passed these lands will remain 
available for speculative purposes with 
n> production criteria. The claimants 
who will receive the land are not obli- 
gated to produce oil shale or make any 
developments or improvements in any 
specified time period. In fact, the Bu- 
reau of Land Management [BLM] began 
to process patent applications for an 
additional 11,000 acres of public land in 
1988 following the end of a moratorium 
on oil shale patenting and an addi- 
tional 7,729 acres of land this year fol- 
lowing a Federal court decision which 
the Interior Department is refusing to 
appeal. 

The American public is conservative 
in this sense: It likes to hold onto what 
it’s got, not only mineral resources but 
those public lands values that contrib- 
ute to recreation and tourism. 

The public well understands that the 
sale of Federal lands under the guise of 
oil shale development is a travesty. 

This bill will keep 79 percent of all 
the remaining oil shale claims from 
being patented. After nearly 75 years, 
it is not unreasonable to require that 
the conditions for developing a public 
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resource emphasize diligent develop- 
ment rather than land speculation. Pri- 
vate parties should not be rewarded for 
their lack of effort in developing a 
mineral resource by being granted a 
fee-simple title not only to the sub- 
surface minerals, but also to the sur- 
face resources. Congress has a respon- 
sibility to ensure that multiple use 
public lands, valuable for their wildlife, 
grazing, mineral, and recreational ben- 
efits, are not disposed of, as my friend 
Chairman RAHALL is fond of saying, 
“for a price less than a six pack of 
beer.“ 

The House is also familiar with pro- 
posals to open the naval oil shale re- 
serves, which are within my congres- 
sional district. In 1975, for instance, the 
House supported an Interior Commit- 
tee bill that would allow the reserves 
to be used to meet the total energy 
needs of the Nation. 

This amendment will help achieve 
that goal by adding to our ability to 
produce domestic oil and natural gas 
and to make the United States less de- 
pendent upon Arab oil imports. This re- 
sulted in the passage of an act in 1975 
that specifically authorized the pro- 
duction of oil and natural gas from the 
naval petroleum reserves and the naval 
oil shale reserves. 

Currently, the Department of Energy 
is responsible for managing the re- 
serves that were set aside by Executive 
orders in 1913 and 1924. The oil shale re- 
serves were established specially to 
provide the Navy with a domestic 
source of petroleum that scientists and 
geologists estimate exceeds that of the 
United States and the Middle East 
combined—if it could be developed. In 
the meantime, trapped beneath and be- 
tween the sedimentary layers of shale 
is a tremendous amount of natural gas 
that can only be developed only when 
DOE signs an exclusive contract with a 
producer. 

DOE’s program is not working. If left 
to its own devices, the Department of 
Energy will continue to lose money 
even though natural gas may be this 
county’s hottest commodity. The De- 
partment’s own records show that it 
derived only $143,000, when it cost over 
$1.9 million to administer the program. 
In contrast, if the Interior Department 
is in charge of the program and com- 
petitively leases the area to private in- 
dustry, we stand to make at least 
$200,000 per well simply because private 
industry is more efficient. 

In fact, I am more than a little out- 
raged that these exclusive contracts 
are considered “privileged proprietary” 
information. I think the public de- 
serves to know how much it is really 
costing the DOE to run its program and 
who is getting rich at the public’s ex- 
pense. 

This amendment will transfer the re- 
sponsibility for managing the oil, gas, 
and surface resources of the reserve to 
the Department of the Interior. 
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Allowing Interior to manage this re- 
source pursuant to the provisions of 
the 1920 Mineral Lands Leasing Act 
will immediately provide counties in 
the Third Congressional District with 
an additional source of revenue from 
royalties paid on production. The reve- 
nue from the development of trillions 
of cubic feet of gas will be a shot in the 
arm to communities that are still reel- 
ing from the pullout of the last oil 
company that had attempted to profit 
from the development of oil shale. 

The amendment also opens the door 
to multiple use management of the 
area pursuant to the Federal Land 
Management and Policy Act. I have re- 
ceived many letters from local cattle- 
men and hunters who have long wished 
to retain grazing permits and access to 
the reserves but cannot because the 
Bureau of Land Management, the agen- 
cy that will manage the area, is re- 
stricted from reissuing permits and 
from allowing unlimited public access 
because it must contract with the DOE 
in much the same way as producers. 

The amendment would not affect the 
Navy’s ability to mine oil shale should 
it ever become a realistic source of en- 
ergy, because the shale resource will 
remain with the Navy. But, the current 
withdrawal effectively locks up all oil 
and gas development in this area. 

This is due not only to the withdraw- 
als themselves, but also to a 1-mile no- 
lease buffer zone along the outer edges. 
The preliminary data that has been 
collected by Interior indicates the re- 
serves have a high potential for profit- 
able development. 

With the recent passage of the Clean 
Air Act, natural gas and low-sulfur 
coal will. be the fuels of choice for 
many utilities and industries. It is 
time to refocus attention to these 
underutilized resources and this poorly 
run Government program. 

Mr. LENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. MOORHEAD], a member of the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
strongly oppose the Rahall amendment 
concerning coal, oil, and gas. This 
amendment establishes barriers to the 
free movement of federally owned coal 
in order to protect high-sulfur coal, 
found primarily in the east, from com- 
petition with low-sulfur western coal. 

Section A imposes a national solu- 
tion on the subsidence problem. The 
States have stated that they do not 
want a national rule, but would deal 
with the problems locally. 

Section B defines valid existing 
rights in such a way as to take prop- 
erty from individuals owning private 
coal interests in certain designated 
lands if their rights had not been exer- 
cised before 1977. This would be a legis- 
lative taking of property without just 
compensation and would lead to many 
law suits to settle the compensation 
issue. 
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Development of private oil and gas 
rights beneath national forests would 
be subject to additional regulatory 
delays even though the United States 
has no property interest in these min- 
eral rights. State oil and gas commis- 
sions are the proper forum for regula- 
tion of this development, not the U.S. 
Forest Service. 

Finally, Mr. RAHALL’s amendment 
deals with leasing of mineral rights on 
the Government's naval oil shale re- 
serves, The amendment is fraught with 
problems. It sets up dual jurisdiction 
between the Department of the Interior 
and the Department of Energy. It 
would lease valuable naval oil reserves 
for oil and gas production below mar- 
ket rates. There are better ways to 
deal with this issue in legislation pro- 
posed by the Department of Energy. 

I urge a no“ vote on Mr. RAHALL’s 
amendment. 

Mr. RAHALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. MURPHY]. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
RAHALL], the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Mining and Natural Re- 
sources of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, and commend the 
gentleman from California [Mr. MIL- 
LER], the chairman, and the chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Water, Power 
and Offshore Energy Resources, for 
coming to at least a substantial under- 
standing of the provisions that will 
make the mining of America’s largest 
energy resource better for the people 
and better for the coal industry. 

Truly, without doubt, coal is Ameri- 
ca’s future energy resource, with over 
200 years of known reserves already in 
existence. The method is to find a way 
to burn it, burn it clean, provide our 
energy resources, and protect the peo- 
ple who live in our mining commu- 
nities. This amendment goes a great 
deal of the way to do that. 

Iam personally disappointed that we 
could not address the Federal coal leas- 
ing provisions that Chairman RAHALL 
has sought so strenuously and fought 
strenuously for in committee. How- 
ever, I understand that we will address 
that in the coming months of this Con- 
gress, and perhaps again next year. I do 
hope that this amendment will meet 
with the majority approval in this Con- 
gress. It is truly a step forward in the 
mining of our coal. 

Mr. LENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentlewoman from Ne- 
vada [Mrs. VUCANOVICH]. 

Mrs. VUCANOVICH. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding time 
to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment offered by Mr. RAHALL 
to the oil, gas, and coal title. As rank- 
ing member of the Subcommittee on 
Mining and Natural Resources I believe 
this amendment is counterproductive 
to fashioning a national energy policy. 
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I concur with the Energy and Com- 
merce Committee view concerning the 
germaneness of these sections to the 
bill, but I also wish to point out several 
areas for which I disagree with the In- 
terior Committee-passed substance of 
the amendment. 

Briefly, the coal leasing provisions 
establish barriers to free market move- 
ment of federally owned coal in order 
to protect the predominantly high-sul- 
fur coal found in the East from com- 
petition with low-sulfur western coal. 
What kind of energy strategy is that? 
We should be encouraging use of low- 
sulfur coal to help meet clean air re- 
quirements. Let's not hinder its expan- 
sion in the coal-fired electricity gen- 
eration marketplace. Section 2504 
would do just that by tying the Sec- 
retary of the Interior’s hands with re- 
spect to new lease issuance. 

Mr. MOORHEAD has explained the defi- 
nition of valid existing rights. 

Furthermore, in this amendment 
valid existing rights are defined in such 
a way as to take property from individ- 
uals owning private coal interests in 
certain designated public lands if their 
rights had not been exercised before 
1977. This is clearly a taking of prop- 
erty without just compensation that 
cannot be defended by reliance upon 
public nuisance arguments. Time and 
again, Secretary Lujan has said that 
coal mining in the parks will not be al- 
lowed, but private rights will be com- 
pensated. Instead this amendment 
would just legislate it away. It’s an in- 
vitation to the Court of Claims to file 
an inverse condemnation lawsuit and 
raid the U.S. Treasury on the grounds 
of a legislative taking. This is not a 
far-fetched analysis. Just 6 months ago 
the Supreme Court let stand an award 
for $140 million in the Whitney Benefits 
case and agreed that the Surface Min- 
ing Act was a legislative taking of pri- 
vate rights without just compensation. 
Let’s not repeat that error today. 

Another provision of concern to me is 
section 2508. It may subject the devel- 
opment of private oil and gas rights be- 
neath national forests to additional 
regulatory delays despite the fact that 
the United States has absolutely no 
property interest in the mineral estate. 
On the concerned lands, the Forest 
Service knew at the time of purchase 
of the surface estate that outstanding 
rights to the oil and gas existed, but 
purchased the surface anyway. Now 
some people want to impose NEPA- 
style regulation on the exercise of 
these rights. I oppose this Federal in- 
trusion because it is the job of each 
State’s oil and gas commission to regu- 
late development of the resource, with- 
out respect to who owns the mineral 
rights or the surface estate. 

Last, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
bring to my colleagues’ attention the 
recent decision of the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia in 
the Save Our Cumberland Mountains 
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versus Lujan case. The court agreed 
with the administration that citizen 
suits under the Surface Mining Act 
must be brought in the judicial district 
where the harm is alleged, not in Wash- 
ington, DC. I quote, A charge that the 
Secretary is failing to enforce the act 
must be earthbound:” In other words, 
let's not encourage judge-shopping by a 
small cadre of DC-based lawyers adept 
at using these provisions to halt coal 
development at every turn. If a viola- 
tion is not being enforced in West Vir- 
ginia, then bring a suit in Federal 
court in West Virginia, not here. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge a no“ vote. 

Mr. RAHALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment, as amended, be withdrawn. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment, as 
amended, offered by the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. RAHALL] is 
withdrawn. 

AMENDMENTS EN BLOC OFFERED BY MR. 
DINGELL 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
amendments en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will des- 
ignate the amendments en bloc. 

The text of the amendments en bloc 
is as follows: 

Amendments en bloc offered by Mr. DIN- 
GELL: 

Page 704, after line 4, insert: 

SEC. 2502. COAL REMINING. 

(a) MODIFICATION OF PROHIBITION.—Section 
510 of the Surface Mining Control and Rec- 
lamation Act of 1977 (30 U.S.C. 1260) is 
amended by adding the following new sub- 
section at the end thereof: 

“(e) After the date of enactment of this 
subsection, the prohibition of subsection (c) 
shall not apply to a permit application due 
to any violation resulting from an unantici- 
pated event or condition at a surface coal 
mining operation on lands eligible for remin- 
ing under a permit held by the person mak- 
ing such application. As used in this sub- 
section, the term ‘violation’ has the same 
meaning as such term has under subsection 
(c). The authority of this subsection and sec- 
tion 515(20)(B) shall terminate on September 
30, 2010.“ 

(b) PERIOD OF RESPONSIBILITY.—Section 
515(b)(20) of the Surface Mining Control and 
Reclamation Act of 1977 (30 U.S.C. 1265(b)(20)) 
is amended as follows: 

(1) Insert (A)“ after „(20)“. 

(2) Add the following new subparagraph at 
the end thereof: 

B) on lands eligible for remining assume 
the responsibility for successful revegetation 
for a period of two full years after the last 
year of augmented seeding, fertilizing, irri- 
gation, or other work in order to assure com- 
pliance with the applicable standards, except 
in those areas or regions of the country 
where the annual average precipitation is 
twenty-six inches or less, then the operator's 
assumption of responsibility and liability 
will be extended for a period of five full years 
after the last year of augmented seeding, fer- 
tilizing, irrigation, or other work in order to 
assure compliance with the applicable stand- 
ards.“ 
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(c) DEFINITIONS.—Section 701 of the Surface 
Mining Control and Reclamation Act of 1977 
(30 U.S.C. 1291) is amended by striking the 
period at the end of paragraph (32) and in- 
serting a semicolon in lieu thereof, and by 
adding the following new paragraphs at the 
end thereof: 

(83) the term ‘unanticipated event or con- 
dition’ as used in section 510(¢) means an 
event or condition encountered in a remining 
operation that was not contemplated by the 
applicable surface coal mining and reclama- 
tion permit; and 

(34) the term ‘lands eligible for remining' 
means those lands that would otherwise be 
eligible for expenditures under section 404 or 
under section 402(g)(4).’’. 

(d) ELIGIBILITY.—Section 404 of the Surface 
Mining Control and Reclamation Act of 1977 
(30 U.S.C. 1234) is amended by adding the fol- 
lowing new sentence at the end thereof: 
“Surface coal mining operations on lands el- 
igible for remining shall not affect the eligi- 
bility of such lands for reclamation and res- 
toration under this title after the release of 
the bond or deposit for any such operation as 
provided under section 519. In the event the 
bond or deposit for a surface coal mining op- 
eration on lands eligible for remining is for- 
feited, funds available under this title may 
be used if the amount of such bond or deposit 
is not sufficient to provide for adequate rec- 
lamation or abatement, except that if condi- 
tions warrant the Secretary shall imme- 
diately exercise his authority under section 
410.“ 

(e) ABANDONED COAL REFUSE SITES.—(1) 
Notwithstanding any other provision of the 
Surface Mining Control and Reclamation 
Act of 1977 to the contrary, the Secretary of 
the Interior shall, within one year after the 
enactment of this Act, publish proposed reg- 
ulations in the Federal Register, and after 
opportunity for public comment publish 
final regulations, establishing environ- 
mental protection performance and reclama- 
tion standards, and separate permit systems 
applicable to operations for the on-site re- 
processing of abandoned coal refuse and op- 
erations for the removal of abandoned coal 
refuse on lands that would otherwise be eli- 
gible for expenditure under section 404 and 
section 402(g¢)(4) of the Surface Mining Con- 
trol and Reclamation Act of 1977. 

(2) The standards and permit systems re- 
ferred to in paragraph (1) shall distinguish 
between those operations which reprocess 
abandoned coal refuse on-site, and those op- 
erations which completely remove an aban- 
doned coal refuse from a site for the direct 
use of such coal refuse, or for the reprocess- 
ing of such coal refuse, at another location. 
Such standards and permit systems shall be 
premised on the distinct differences between 
operations for the on-site reprocessing, and 
operations for the removal, of abandoned 
coal refuse and other types of surface coal 
mining operations. 

(3) The Secretary may devise a different 
standard than any of those set forth in sec- 
tion 515 and section 516 of the Surface Min- 
ing Control and Reclamation Act of 1977, and 
devise a separate permit system, if he deter- 
mines, on a standard-by-standard basis, that 
a different standard may facilitate the on- 
site reprocessing, or the removal, of aban- 
doned coal refuse in a manner that would 
provide the same level of environmental pro- 
tection as under section 515 and section 516. 

(4) Not later than 30 days prior to the pub- 
lication of the proposed regulations referred 
to in this subsection, the Secretary shall 
submit a report to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs of the United States 
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House of Representatives, and the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Natural Resources of the 
United States Senate containing a detailed 
description of any environmental protection 
performance and reclamation standards, and 
separate permit systems, devised pursuant to 
this subsection. 

SEC. 2503. pp i MINING ACT IMPLEMENTA- 

(a) SUBSIDENCE.—(1) Section 717(b) of the 
Surface Mining Control and Reclamation 
Act of 1977 (30 U.S.C, 1307(b)) is amended as 
follows: 

(A) Strike a surface coal mine“ and insert 
in lieu thereof surface coal mining oper- 
ations’’. 

(B) Strike surface coal mine operation“ 
and insert in lieu thereof surface coal min- 
ing operations“. 

(2) Title VII of the Surface Mining Control 
and Reclamation Act of 1977 (30 U.S.C. 1291 
and following) is amended by adding the fol- 
lowing new section at the end thereof: 

“SEC. 720. (a) Surface coal mining oper- 
ations shall comply with the following re- 
quirement; Promptly repair, or compensate 
for, damage resulting from subsidence 
caused to any structure or facility due to un- 
derground coal mining operations, without 
regard to the mining technique used. Repair 
of damage shall include rehabilitation, res- 
toration, or replacement of the damaged 
structure or facility. Compensation shall be 
provided to the owner of the damaged struc- 
ture or facility and shall be in the full 
amount of the diminution in value resulting 
from the subsidence. Compensation may be 
accomplished by the purchase, prior to min- 
ing, of a noncancellable premium-prepaid in- 
surance policy. 

(b) Within one year after the date of en- 
actment of this section, the Secretary of the 
Interior shall, after providing notice and op- 
portunity for public comment, promulgate 
final regulations to implement subsection 
(a). Such regulations shall include adequate 
bonding to ensure that the requirements of 
subsection (a) are met.“. 

(b) VALID EXISTING RIGHTS.—Section 701 of 
the Surface Mining Control and Reclamation 
Act of 1977 (30 U.S.C. 1291) is amended by add- 
ing the following new paragraph after para- 
graph (34) (as added by section 2801(c) of this 
Act): 

(85) for the purpose of section 522(e) valid 
existing rights’ means— 

(A) Except for haul roads and as other- 
wise provided under this paragraph, those 
property rights of the applicant in existence 
on August 3, 1977, that were created by a le- 
gally binding conveyance, lease, deed, con- 
tract or other document which authorizes 
the applicant, any subsidiary, affiliate or 
persons controlled by or under common con- 
trol with the applicant, to produce coal by a 
surface coal mining operation; and the per- 
son proposing to conduct surface coal mining 
operations in an area protected under sec- 
tion 522(e) either— 

i) had been validly issued, or was making 
a good faith effort to obtain, as of August 3, 
1977, all state and federal permits necessary 
to conduct such operations on those lands; or 

(1) can demonstrate that the coal is both 
needed for, and immediately adjacent to, an 
ongoing surface coal mining operation which 
existed on August 3, 1977. 

B) For haul roads the term ‘valid exist- 
ing rights’ means— 

(i) a recorded right-of-way, a recorded 
easement or a permit for a coal haul road re- 
corded as of August 3, 1977, or 

“(ii) any other road in existence as of Au- 
gust 3, 1977. 
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„ O) When an area comes under the protec- 
tion of section 522(e) after August 3, 1977, the 
date the protection comes into existence 
shall be used in lieu of August 3, 1977. 

„D) Notwithstanding the reference to sur- 
face impacts incident to an underground coal 
mine in paragraph (28)(A), for the purpose of 
section 522(e) the term ‘surface coal mining 
operations’ shall not include subsidence 
caused by an underground coal mine.“. 

(c) RESEARCH.—(1) Section 401(c)(6) of the 
Surface Mining Control and Reclamation 
Act of 1977 (30 U.S.C. 1231(c)(6)) is amended as 
follows: 

(A) Insert , research, and demonstration 
projects“ after “studies”. 

(B) Strike “to provide information, advice, 
and technical assistance, including research 
and demonstration projects“. 

(2) Section 403(a) of the Surface Mining 
Control and Reclamation Act of 1977 (30 
U.S.C. 1233) is amended by striking para- 
graph (4) and renumbering the subsequent 
paragraphs accordingly. 

(3) Title VII of the Surface Mining Control 
and Reclamation Act of 1977 (30 U.S.C. 1291 
and following) is amended by adding the fol- 
lowing new section after section 720: 

“Sec. 721. The Office of Surface Mining 
Reclamation and Enforcement is authorized 
to conduct studies, research and demonstra- 
tion projects relating to the implementation 
of, and compliance with, title V of this Act, 
and provide technical assistance to states for 
that purpose. Prior to approving any such 
studies, research or demonstration projects 
the Director, Office of Surface Mining Rec- 
lamation and Enforcement, shall first con- 
sult with the Director, Bureau of Mines, and 
obtain a determination from such Director 
that the Bureau of Mines is not already con- 
ducting like or similar studies, research or 
demonstration projects. Studies, research 
and demonstration projects for the purposes 
of title IV of this Act shall only be con- 
ducted in accordance with section 401(c)(6)."’. 

(d) COAL FORMATIONS.—(1) Notwithstanding 
section 205 of Public Law 89-4 and any regu- 
lation relating to such section, in further- 
ance of the purposes of the Act of August 31, 
1954 (30 U.S.C. 551-558) the Secretary of the 
Interior, acting through the Director of the 
Office of Surface Mining Reclamation and 
Enforcement, shall enter into a cooperative 
agreement with any State that has an ap- 
proved abandoned mine reclamation program 
pursuant to section 405 of the Surface Mining 
Control and Reclamation Act of 1977 to un- 
dertake the activities referred to in section 
3(b) of the Act of August 31, 1954 (30 U.S.C. 
553(b)). The Secretary shall immediately 
enter into such cooperative agreement upon 
application by a State. 

(2) For the purposes of the cooperative 
agreements entered into pursuant to para- 
graph (1), the requirements of section 5 of 
the Act of August 31, 1954 (80 U.S.C. 555) are 
hereby waived. 

(8) Section 8 of the Act of August 31, 1954 
(30 U.S.C, 558) is amended by striking not to 
exceed $500,000 annually,”’. 

(4) Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, independent of the cooperative agree- 
ments referred to in this section, any State 
referred to in paragraph (1) may at its discre- 
tion transfer up to 30 percent of the annual 
grants available to the State under section 
402g) of the Surface Mining Control and Rec- 
lamation Act of 1977 for the purpose of un- 
dertaking the activities referred to in para- 
graph (1) if such activities conform with the 
declaration of policy set forth in section 1 of 
the Act of August 31, 1954 (30 U.S.C. 551). 
Such activities shall be deemed to meet the 
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requirements of section 403(a) of the Surface 
Mining Control and Reclamation Act of 1977. 
SEC, 2505. FEDERAL COAL ROYALTY STUDY. 

(a) ROYALTY STtupy.—(1) The Secretary of 
the Interior shall conduct a study of current 
Federal coal royalty rates for surface mined 
and underground mined coal, and the valu- 
ation methodology of such coal, for the pur- 
poses of assessing, for each of the following, 
whether the current Federal coal royalty 
system: 

(A) Creates competitive inequities among 
the Federal coal producing regions and 
States. 

(B) Suppresses coal production in certain 
Federal coal producing regions and States. 

(C) Results in a loss of mineral receipts to 
the Federal Government and to State gov- 
ernment. 

(D) Causes inefficiencies in Federal valu- 
ation, audit and collection activities. 

(2) The Secretary shall compare the alter- 
native royalty systems identified in sub- 
section (b) with the current system and 
make separate findings, on each of the fol- 
lowing, with respect to whether any such al- 
ternative royalty system would: 

(A) Mitigate any competitive inequities 
among the Federal coal producing regions 
and States. 

(B) Increase coal production in certain 
Federal coal producing regions and States. 

(C) Result in an increase in mineral re- 
ceipts to the Federal government and to 
State governments. 

(D) Provide for a more efficient valuation, 
audit and collection program. 

(b) ALTERNATIVES,—(1) For the purposes of 
making the comparison referred to in sub- 
section (a)(2), the Secretary shall examine 
each of the following alternative coal roy- 
alty systems based on: 

(A) The value of coal measured in cents per 
million British thermal] units. 

(B) A flat cents-per-ton rate. 

(C) Any other methodology the Secretary 
deems appropriate for the purpose of the 
study. 

(2) For the purposes of making the com- 
parison referred to in subsection (a)(2), the 
Secretary shall examine the justification for 
establishing a separate royalty rate for lig- 
nite coal and a separate valuation methodol- 
ogy for lignite coal. 

(c) NOTICE.—Within 60 days after the date 
of enactment of this Act, the Secretary shall 
publish in the Federal Register a notice de- 
tailing the scope and methodology proposed 
to be used in the study, and after oppor- 
tunity for public comment, publish a final 
notice on the scope and methodology that 
will be used in the study. 

(d) REPORT.—The Secretary shall report 
the findings of the study, and recommenda- 
tions on alternative Federal royalty sys- 
tems, to the President and the Congress 
within 2 years after the date of enactment of 
this Act. 

SEC. 2506. ACQUIRED FEDERAL LAND MINERAL 
RECEIPTS MANAGEMENT. 

(a) MINERAL RECEIPTS UNDER ACQUIRED 
LAN DS AcT.—Section 6 of the Mineral Leas- 
ing Act for Acquired Lands (30 U.S.C. 355) is 
amended by inserting ‘‘(a)’’ before the first 
sentence and by adding the following new 
subsection at the end thereof: 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, any payment to a State under this 
section shall be made by the Secretary of the 
Interior and shall be made not later than the 
last business day of the month following the 
month in which such moneys or associated 
reports are received by the Secretary of the 
Interior, whichever is later. The Secretary 
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shall pay interest to a State on any amount 
not paid to the State within that time at the 
rate prescribed under section 111 of the Fed- 
eral Oil and Gas Royalty Management Act of 
1982 from the date payment was required to 
be made under this subsection until the date 
payment is made.“. 

(b) AUTHORITY TO MANAGE CERTAIN MIN- 
ERAL LEASES.—The Mineral Leasing Act for 
Acquired Lands (30 U.S.C. 351 and following) 
is amended by adding the following new sec- 
tion at the end thereof: 

“Sec. 11. Each department, agency and in- 
strumentality of the United States which ad- 
ministers lands acquired by the United 
States with one or more existing mineral 
lease shall transfer to the Secretary of the 
Interior the authority to administer such 
lease and to collect all receipts due and pay- 
able to the United States under the lease. In 
the case of lands acquired on or before the 
date of the enactment of this section, the au- 
thority to administer the leases and collect 
receipts shall be transferred to the Secretary 
of the Interior as expeditiously as prac- 
ticable after the date of enactment of this 
section. In the case of lands acquired after 
the date of enactment of this section, such 
authority shall be vested with the Secretary 
at the time of acquisition. The provisions of 
section 6 of this Act shall apply to all re- 
ceipts derived from such leases where such 
receipts are due and payable to the United 
States under the lease in the same manner 
as such provisions apply to receipts derived 
from leases issued under the authority of 
this Act. For purposes of this section, the 
term ‘existing mineral lease’ means any 
lease in existence at the time land is ac- 
quired by the United States.“ 

(c) CLARIFICATION.—Section 7 of the Act of 
August 18, 1941, ch. 377 (33 U.S.C. 701c-3) is 
amended by adding the following sentence at 
the end thereof: For the purposes of this 
section, the term ‘money’ includes, but is 
not limited to, such bonuses, royalties and 
rentals (and any interest or other charge 
paid to the United States by reason of the 
late payment of any royalty, rent, bonus or 
other amount due to the United States) paid 
to the United States from a mineral lease is- 
sued under the authority of the Mineral 
Leasing Act for Acquired Lands or paid to 
the United States from a mineral lease in ex- 
istence at the time of the acquisition of the 
land by the United States.“ 

SEC, 2507. RESERVED OIL AND GAS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 17(b) of the Min- 
eral Leasing Act (30 U.S. C. 226(b)) is amend- 
ed— 

(1) in paragraph (1)(A), by striking out 
“under paragraph (2)'’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof under paragraphs (2) and (3)”; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

*(3)(A) If the United States held a vested 
future interest in a mineral estate that, im- 
mediately prior to becoming a vested present 
interest, was subject to a lease under which 
oil or gas was being produced, or had a well 
capable of producing, in paying quantities at 
an annual average production volume per 
well per day of not more than 15 barrels per 
day of oil or condensate, or not more than 
60,000 cubic feet of gas, the holder of the 
lease may elect to continue the lease as a 
noncompetitive lease under subsection (c)(1). 

“(B) An election under this paragraph is ef- 
fective— 

“(i) in the case of an interest which vested 
after January 1, 1990, and on or before the 
date of enactment of this paragraph, if the 
election is made before the date that is 1 
year after the date of enactment of this 
paragraph; 
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i in the case of an interest which vests 
within 1 year after the date of enactment of 
this ph, if the election is made before 
the date that is 2 years after the date of en- 
actment of this paragraph; and 

“(iii) in any case other than those de- 
scribed in clause (i) or (ii), if the election is 
made prior to the interest becoming a vested 
present interest. 

“(C) Notwithstanding the consent require- 
ment referenced in section 3 of the Mineral 
Leasing Act for Acquired Lands (30 U.S.C. 
352), the Secretary shall issue a noncompeti- 
tive lease under subsection (c)(1) to a holder 
who makes an election under subparagraph 
(A) and who is qualified to hold a lease under 
this Act. Such lease shall be subject to all 
terms and conditions under this Act that are 
applicable to leases issued under subsection 
(000). 

“(D) A lease issued pursuant to this para- 
graph shall continue so long as oil or gas 
continues to be produced in paying quan- 
tities. 

(E) This paragraph shall apply only to 
those lands under the administration of the 
Secretary of Agriculture where the United 
States acquired an interest in such lands 
pursuant to the Act of March 1, 1911 (36 Stat. 
961 and following).”’. 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by subsection (a) apply with respect to 
those mineral estates in which the interest 
of the United States becomes a vested 
present interest after January 1, 1990. 

SEC. 2508. OUTSTANDING OIL AND GAS, 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 17 of the Mineral 
Leasing Act (30 U.S.C. 226) is amended by 
adding the following new subsection after 
subsection (o): 

“(p)(1) Prior to the commencement of sur- 
face-disturbing activities relating to the de- 
velopment of oil and gas deposits on lands 
described under paragraph (3), the Secretary 
of Agriculture is authorized to require, pur- 
suant to regulations promulgated by the 
Secretary, that such activities be subject to 
such reasonable terms and conditions as may 
be necessary to protect the interests of the 
United States in accordance with applicable 
laws, rules and regulations governing the 
Secretary's acquisition of an interest in such 
lands, and in accordance with applicable 
laws, rules and regulations relating to the 
management of such lands. 

“(2) The terms and conditions referred to 
in paragraph (1) shall prevent or minimize 
damage to the environment and other re- 
source values. 

3) The lands referred to in this sub- 
section are those lands under the adminis- 
tration of the Secretary. of Agriculture 
where the United States acquired an interest 
in such lands pursuant to the Act of March 
1, 1911 (36 Stat. 961 and following), but does 
not have an interest in oil and gas deposits 
that may be present under such lands. This 
subsection does not apply to any such lands 
where, under the provisions of its acquisition 
of an interest in the lands, the United States 
is to acquire any oil and gas deposits that 
may be present under such lands in the fu- 
ture but such interest has not yet vested 
with the United States. : 

(b) REGULATIONS.—Within 90 days after the 
enactment of this Act the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall promulgate regulations to im- 
plement the amendment made by subsection 
(a). 

SEC. 2509. FEDERAL ONSHORE OIL AND GAS 
LEASING. 


Section 17(c)(1) of the Mineral Leasing Act 
is amended by adding the following after the 
first sentence: If more than one qualified 
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person applies for a noncompetitive lease 
under this paragraph for any unit on the 
first day on which applications for non- 
competitive leases may be submitted under 
this paragraph for that unit, the Secretary 
shall not issue a noncompetitive lease for 
that unit under this paragraph but shall 
make such unit available for competitive 
leasing under subsection (b) at the next 
quarterly competitive oil and gas lease sale 
held by the Secretary.“ 

SEC. 2510. OIL PLACER CLAIMS. 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, in furtherance of the purposes of the 
Act of February 11, 1897, commonly referred 
to as the Oil Placer Act, and section 37 of the 
Mineral Leasing Act, the Secretary of the In- 
terior is authorized and directed to, within 
90 days after the enactment of this Act, (1) 
convey by quit-claim deed to the owner or 
owners, or separately and as an alternative, 
(2) disclaim and relinquish by a document in 
any form suitable for recordation in the 
county within which the lands are situated, 
all right, title and interest or claim of inter- 
est of the United States to those lands in the 
counties of Hot Springs, Park and Washakie 
in the State of Wyoming, held pursuant to 
the Act of February 11, 1897, and which are 
currently producing covered substances 
under a cooperative or unit plan of develop- 
ment. 

SEC. 2511. OIL SHALE CLAIMS. 

Section 37 of the Minera] Leasing Act (30 
U.S.C, 193) is amended by inserting (a)“ be- 
fore the first sentence and by adding the fol- 
lowing at the end thereof: 

b) REVIEW.—(1) Not later than 30 days 
after the enactment of this subsection the 
Secretary of the Interior shall publish pro- 
posed regulations in the Federal Register 
containing standards and criteria for deter- 
mining the validity of all unpatented oil 
shale claims referred to in subsection (a). 
Final regulations shall be promulgated with- 
in 180 days after the date such proposed regu- 
lations are published. The Secretary shall 
make a determination with respect to the 
validity of each such claim within 2 years 
after the promulgation of such final regula- 
tions. In making such determinations the 
Secretary shall give priority to those claims 
referred to in subsection (c). 

2) The proposed regulations referred to in 
paragraph (2) shall be in lieu of proposed reg- 
ulations concerning oil shale claims pub- 
lished in the Federal Register on January 9, 
1991, and shall provide that oil shale claims 
supported a discovery of a valuable oil shale 
deposit within the meaning of the general 
mining laws of the United States on Feb- 
ruary 25, 1920, not imposed arbitrary limita- 
tions on lawful contest proceedings against 
such claims by the United States with re- 
spect to failure to comply with the assess- 
ment work requirements of the general min- 
ing laws of the United States or sanction an 
absolute right of resumption with respect to 
such requirements, and shall be limited in 
scope to oil shale claims. 

“(c) FULL PATENT.—(1) Except as provided 
under subsection (d)(2), after April 8, 1992, no 
patent shall be issued by the United States 
for any oil shale claim referred to in sub- 
section (a) unless the Secretary determines 
that, for the claim concerned— 

(A) a patent application was filed with 
the Secretary on or before April 8, 1992; 

(B) all requirements established under 
sections 2329, 2330, 2331, and 2333 of the Re- 
vised Statutes (30 U.S.C. 35, 36, and 37) were 
fully complied with by that date; and 

C) the claim is valid pursuant to the reg- 
ulations referred to in subsection (b). 
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“(2) If the Secretary makes the determina- 
tions referred to in paragraph (1) for any oil 
shale claim, the holder of the claim shall be 
entitled to the issuance of a patent in the 
same manner and degree to which such claim 
holder would have been entitled to prior to 
the enactment of this subsection, unless and 
until such determinations are withdrawn or 
invalidated by the Secretary or by a court of 
the United States. 

“(d) ELECTION.—(1) The holder of each oil 
shale claim for which no patent may be is- 
sued by reason of subsection (c) shall make 
an election under paragraph (2) or paragraph 
(3). Not later than 30 days after the enact- 
ment of this subsection, the Secretary shall 
by certified mail notify the holder of each 
such claim of the requirement to make such 
election. The holder shall make the election 
within such period shall be deemed conclu- 
sively to constitute a forfeiture of the claim 
and the claim shall be null and void. 

“(2)X(A) The holder of a claim required to 
make an election pursuant to paragraph (1) 
may apply for a patent within 1 year after 
making such election. The Secretary may 
issue a patent to such claim as provided 
under this paragraph if the requirements es- 
tablished under sections 2329, 2330, 2331, and 
2333 of the Revised Statutes (30 U.S.C. 35, 36, 
and 37) are met and the Secretary deter- 
mines the claim to be valid pursuant to the 
regulations referred to in subsection (b). 

B) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the patent referred to in subpara- 
graph (A) shall be limited to the oil shale 
and associated minerals and may be issued 
only upon the payment of fair market value 
for the oil shale and associated minerals by 
the holder of the claim to the Secretary. 

(C) Any patent issued for an oil shale 
claim under this paragraph shall be subject 
to an express reservation to the United 
States of the surface of the affected lands, 
and the provisions of sections 4 and 6 of the 
Act of August 13, 1954 (30 U.S.C. 524 and 526), 
popularly known as the Multiple Minerals 
Development Act, and of section 4 of the Act 
of July 23, 1955 (30 U.S.C. 612), popularly 
known as the Surface Resources Act, shall 
apply to such claim in the same manner and 
to the same extent as such provisions apply 
to the unpatented mining claims referred to 
in such provisions. 

“(3)(A) The holder of a claim required to 
make an election pursuant to paragraph (1) 
may continue to maintain the claim by com- 
plying with the general mining laws of the 
United States, except in order to maintain 
the claim as valid such claim holder shall 
also make an annual payment to the Sec- 
retary of at least $1,000 for each claim. Pay- 
ments received under this paragraph shall be 
deposited into the General Fund of the 
Treasury. 

„B) The holder of a claim referred to in 
subparagraph (A) shall comply with the pro- 
visions of section 314(a)(1) of the Federal 
Land Policy and Management Act of 1976 (43 
U.S.C. 1744) by filing the affidavit referred to 
in such section and including the payment 
referred to in subparagraph (A). The pay- 
ment requirement shall take effect on the 
first day of the first month of September 
which occurs more than 90 days after an 
election is made to maintain a claim under 
this paragraph. 

(0) Failure to comply with the require- 
ments of this paragraph shall be deemed con- 
clusively to constitute a forfeiture of the oil 
shale claim and the claim shall be null and 
void. 

D) The provisions of sections 4 and 6 of 
the Act of August 13, 1954 (30 U.S.C. 524 and 
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526), popularly known as the Multiple Min- 
erals Development Act, and of section 4 of 
the Act of July 23, 1955 (30 U.S.C. 612), popu- 
larly known as the Surface Resources Act, 
shall apply to oil shale claims under this 
paragraph in the same manner and to the 
same extent as such provisions apply to the 
mining claims referred to in such provisions. 

(e) RECLAMATION.—In addition to other 
applicable requirements, any person who 
maintains a claim pursuant to subsection (d) 
shall be required to reclaim the land subject 
to such claim and to pose a surety bond or 
provide other types of financial guarantee 
satisfactory to the Secretary before disturb- 
ance of the land subject to such claim to en- 
sure reclamation.“. 

SEC. 2512, HEALTH, SAFETY, AND MINING TECH- 
NOLOGY RESEARCH PROGRAM. 

(a) HEALTH, SAFETY, AND MINING TECH- 
NOLOGY RESEARCH PLAN.—(1) Every 5 years, 
the Secretary of the Interior, acting through 
the Director of the Bureau of Mines (herein- 
after referred to as the Director“), shall de- 
velop a Plan for Health, Safety, and Mining 
Technology Research (hereinafter in this 
subsection referred to as the Plan“). After 
developing a proposed Plan, the Director of 
the Bureau of Mines shall submit it to the 
Committee established under subsection (b) 
for its review. 

(2) The Plan shall identify the goals and 
objectives of the Health, Safety, and Mining 
Technology program of the Bureau of Mines, 
and shall guide research and technology de- 
velopment under such program, over each 5- 
year period. 

(3) In preparing the proposed Plan referred 
to in paragraph (1), the Director shall solicit 
suggestions, comments and proposals for re- 
search and technology development projects 
from the mining industry, labor, academia 
and other concerned groups and individuals. 

(4) The Director shall prepare a list of all 
health, safety, and mining technology 
projects received pursuant to the solicitation 
referred to in paragraph (3), and all such 
projects initiated by the Bureau of Mines, 
and submit the list to the Committee estab- 
lished under subsection (b) as part of the pro- 
posed Plan. The list shall contain the follow- 
ing information: 

(A) the title and a brief synopsis of each 
project; 

(B) a justification of the health, safety, 
and employment benefits anticipated by 
each project; 

(C) an estimate of the timeframe to com- 
plete each project; 

(D) an estimate of the funding require- 
ments of each project; and 

(E) an explanation of how each project 
would assist the Bureau of Mines in achiev- 
ing the goals and objectives defined in the 
proposed Plan. 

(5) The Director shall to the extent pos- 
sible adopt the recommendations made by 
the Committee in the report referred to in 
subsection (b)(4) in selecting projects for the 
Health, Safety, and Mining Technology pro- 
gram, unless the Director determines, in 
writing, that a deviation from such report is 
necessary to meet a high-priority research 
need that was unanticipated at the time of 
the submission of the Committee report. The 
Director shall submit an explanation for any 
such deviation to the Secretary and to the 
Congress. 

(b) HEALTH, SAFETY, AND MINING TECH- 
NOLOGY RESEARCH ADVISORY COMMITTEE.—(1) 
There is hereby established the Health, Safe- 
ty, and Mining Technology Research Advi- 
sory Committee (hereinafter in this sub- 
section referred to as the Committee“). The 
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Committee shall be composed of 14 members 
appointed by the Secretary of the Interior. 
Members of the Committee shall serve for 
terms of two years. Any member of the Com- 
mittee may serve after the expiration of a 
term until a successor is appointed. Any 
member of the Committee may be appointed 
to serve more than one term. 

(2) The Secretary shall appoint members to 
the Committee as follows: 

(A) A representative from the Mine Safety 
and Health Administration. 

(B) A representative from the National In- 
stitute for Occupational Safety and Health, 

(C) Two representatives from the coal min- 
ing industry, one with expertise in surface 
mining techniques and one with expertise in 
underground mining techniques. 

(D) Two representatives from the metal, 
non-metal mining industry, one with exper- 
tise in surface mining techniques and one 
with expertise in underground mining tech- 
niques. 

(E) Six representatives from unions rep- 
resenting miners, of which 2 shall have ex- 
pertise in metal, non-metal mining. 

(F) A representative from a school of mines 
with expertise in coal mining research lo- 
cated in the eastern portion of the United 
States. 

(G) A representative from a school of 
mines with expertise in metal, non-metal 
mining research located in the western por- 
tion of the United States. 

(3) Members of the Committee shall serve 
without compensation as such, but the Sec- 
retary may pay expenses reasonably incurred 
in carrying out their responsibilities under 
this subtitle on vouchers signed by the 
Chairman. 

(4) Notwithstanding the Federal Advisory 
Committee Act (Act of October 6, 1972; 86 
Stat. 776), the Committee established under 
this subtitle shall serve as a standing Advi- 
sory Committee to the Bureau of Mines. The 
provisions of section 14(b) of such Act (relat- 
ing to the charter of the Committee) are 
hereby waived with respect to the Commit- 
tee established under this subsection. 

(5) The purpose of the Committee shall be 
to review the proposed Plan submitted by 
the Director under subsection (a), evaluate 
the list contained in such proposed Plan 
using the values set forth in paragraph (5), 
and submit the proposed Plan within 60 days 
after it is received by the Committee to the 
Director as part of a report with rec- 
ommendations. 

(6) Each proposal on the list submitted by 
the Director as part of the proposed Plan 
shall be assigned a value by the Committee 
for each of the following factors: safety, 
health, impact on employment of miners and 
timeliness of the proposed project’s benefits. 
The values shall be as follows: 

(A) Safety can assume a value of 0 to 5, 
where a 0 signifies little or no safety value, 
a 1 signifies an indirect safety benefit, a 3 
signifies a direct safety benefit, and a 5 
means a significant, direct safety benefit. 

(B) Health can assume a value of 0 to 5, 
where a 0 signifies little or no health value, 
a 1 signifies an indirect health benefit, a 3 
signifies a direct health benefit, and a 5 
means a significant, direct health benefit. 

(C) Employment can assume a value of 0 to 
5, with a value of 0 if miners will be unem- 
ployed as a result of the research program, 5 
if employment will be increased and 3 if 
there is no change in employment. 

(D) Timeliness can assume a value of 0 to 
2, where a 0 signifies that all health, safety, 
and productivity benefits will require 5 or 
more years, a 1 signifies that health, safety, 
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and productivity benefits will be realized in 
3 to 5 years, a 2 signifies that health, safety, 
and productivity benefits will be realized in 
less than 3. 

(c) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—For the pur- 
poses of section 501(b) of Public Law 91-173, 
as amended, activities in the field of coal or 
other mine health under such section shall 
also be carried out by the Secretary of the 
Interior acting through the Director of the 
Bureau of Mines. 

SEC. 2513, SURFACE MINING REGULATIONS. 

Section 710 of the Surface Mining Control 
and Reclamation Act of 1977 (30 U.S.C. 1300) 
is amended by adding at the end the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

i) The Secretary shall make grants to 
the Navajo, Hopi, Northern Cheyenne, and 
Crow tribes to assist such tribes in develop- 
ing regulations and programs for regulating 
surface coal mining and reclamation oper- 
ations on Indian lands, except that nothing 
in this subsection may be construed as pro- 
viding such tribes with the authorities set 
forth under section 503, Grants made under 
this subsection shall be used to establish an 
office of surface mining regulation for each 
such tribe. Each such office shall— 

“(1) develop tribal regulations and program 
policies with respect to surface mining; 

(2) assist the Office of Surface Mining 
Reclamation and Enforcement established 
by section 201 in the inspection and enforce- 
ment of surface mining activities on Indian 
lands, including, but not limited to, permit- 
ting, mine plan review, and bond release; and 

3) sponsor employment training and edu- 
cation in the area of mining and mineral re- 
sources.“ 

Page 705, line 17, strike sections 122 and 
123“ and insert section 1220. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. DINGELL] will be recognized for 10 
minutes and the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. LENT] will be recognized for 
10 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL]. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I offer this amend- 
ment in cooperation and consultation 
with the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. LENT], my dear friend, the senior 
Republican member of the Committee 
on Energy and Commerce. The amend- 
ment has been modified to meet the 
concerns of my dear friend, the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia [Mr. Ra- 
HALL], whose specific concerns are now 
embodied in there. He and I have had 
lengthy discussions, both in person and 
through our staffs, with regard to the 
substance of this. 

I believe that the House owes Mr. RA- 
HALL a considerable vote of thanks, not 
only for the responsible fashion in 
which he has handled a difficult prob- 
lem, but I am sure that his constitu- 
ents are very pleased that he has met 
their great concerns in this particular 
matter. 
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The amendment, with this exception, 
is as printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he 
may consume to my dear friend, the 
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gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. Ra- 
HALL] for such comments as he chooses 
to make. 

Mr. RAHALL. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Commerce for 
yielding the time. 

Mr. Chairman, I do rise in support of 
the amendments as offered by the dis- 
tinguished chairman and applaud him 
for his willingness to work with us, and 
with all of us on the Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs Committee in fashioning 
this compromise amendment. It does 
keep a lot intact that is important to 
us in the coalfields. It does keep the 
emphasis upon coal, oil, and gas in the 
lower 48 States, and it does keep the 
emphasis on mining and producing our 
energy independent in this country, 
and in an environmentally sound man- 
ner. So I salute the chairman and ap- 
preciate the discussion and negotia- 
tions that he has allowed to take place 
between the two of us. I do ask that the 
Members accept the amendment of the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank my good friend. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. LENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. CLINGER]. 

Mr. CLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding time 
to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I must rise in reluc- 
tant opposition to this amendment be- 
cause I am deeply troubled by a provi- 
sion which would require the promul- 
gation of new regulations by the De- 
partment of Agriculture for outstand- 
ing mineral rights. This provision is 
specifically targeted toward oil and gas 
operators in the Allegheny Forest. I 
am a strong supporter of the Allegheny 
Forest as a multiple use forest which is 
a philosophy that recognizes that the 
needs of the forest can coexist harmo- 
niously with recreational and economic 
needs. This has proven to be very suc- 
cessful with regards to the Allegheny 
Forest—one of the best managed and 
balanced forests. 

With respect to outstanding mineral 
rights—where there is no legal rela- 
tionship between the United States, as 
the owner of the surface, and a private 
mineral owner of the subsurface—the 
Department of Agriculture has already 
indicated that such regulations could 
constitute a violation of the fifth 
amendment’s taking clause. 

But new regulation is unnecessary. 
There is a longstanding, existing rela- 
tionship between the Forest Service, 
the State of Pennsylvania, the EPA, 
and the oil and gas operators which 
governs outstanding oil and gas rights 
and regulates environmental concerns. 
The oil and gas operators in the Alle- 
gheny are, with perhaps a few excep- 
tions, sensitive to environmental con- 
cerns. Such regulation would provide 
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an additional and substantial burden 
on those operators already in compli- 
ance with environmental rules—and 
may indeed duplicate regulations. In 
addition, this language could effec- 
tively impose such a burden that small, 
independent operators could be put out 
of business. Given that this industry is 
responsible for about 1,000 jobs result- 
ing in $20 million in salaries and wages 
in the Allegheny Forest area—we sim- 
ply cannot afford to lose this economic 
base. But as important, additional reg- 
ulations are just not needed—the For- 
est Service regulations suffice to ad- 
dress these concerns. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KOST- 


MAYER]. 

Mr. KOSTMAYER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in very strong support of the 
amendment offered by the chairman of 
the committee on which I am privi- 
leged to serve, the Committee on En- 
ergy and Commerce, and in opposition 
to my good friend from Pennsylvania 
who spoke about this provision. 

Just let me say in response to my 
colleague, the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. CLINGER] that the pur- 
pose of the section of which he spoke is 
to provide for greater environmental 
safeguards on oil and gas development 
in our national forests in the Eastern 
United States. In Pennsylvania we 
have only one national forest, the Alle- 
gheny National Forest. My subcommit- 
tee, the Subcommittee on Energy and 
the Environment of the Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee, has held 
hearings there on this very provision 
which I wrote. 

At present, the Forest Service has no 
regulations whatsoever, Mr. Chairman, 
governing oil and gas development ac- 
tivities on Forest Service lands where 
the surface, but not the minerals, are 
owned by the Federal Government. 
This section would require that these 
oil and gas operations be subject to 
reasonable terms and conditions in 
order to protect the United States in- 
terests in surface resources. 

I want to thank the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] for including 
this provision which originally I of- 
fered, and I urge its support. 

Mr. LENT: Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self such time as I shall consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I support the provi- 
sions in the en bloc amendment. I 
originally opposed these provisions be- 
cause of the adverse impact upon the 
Government’s management of our Na- 
tion’s coal and oil resources. 

The most objectionable provisions, 
those dealing with replacement of 
water, leasing of the naval shale oil re- 
serves, and other provisions incor- 
porating the settlement of an agree- 
ment in a recent lawsuit have now been 
removed. As a result, I am pleased to 
be able to report, Mr. Chairman, that I 
support the remaining provisions of the 
en bloc amendments. 
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Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments en bloc offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. DIN- 
GELLI. 

The amendments en bloc were agreed 
to. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is now in order to 
consider amendment No. 9 printed in 
House Report 102-533. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. THOMAS OF 
WYOMING 

Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will des- 
ignate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. THOMAS of Wyo- 
ming: Page 703, strike line 23 and all that fol- 
lows through line 4 on page 704 (and redesig- 
nate succeeding sections accordingly). 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. THOM- 
AS] will be recognized for 5 minutes, 
and a Member opposed will be recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Wyoming [Mr. THOMAS]. 

Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

I rise to urge the committee to strike 
title XXV which extends the abandoned 
mine land tax for an additional 15 
years, from the present expiration date 
of 1995 to the year 2010. This extension 
is unnecessary and, frankly, is nothing 
less than regional protectionism at the 
expense of electric consumers and util- 
ities. 

The AML fee has existed since enact- 
ment of SMCRA in 1977, and was in- 
tended to restore lands adversely af- 
fected by coal mining before Federal 
regulations took effect. In 1990, the tax 
of 15 cents a ton on underground coal 
and 35 cents a ton on surface coal was 
extended to 1995. 

The AML Program has been highly 
successful and by the end of the cur- 
rent authorization, virtually all of the 
priority-1 and priority-2 sites will be 
reclaimed. The National Academy of 
Sciences said in 1988 that the reclama- 
tion projects identified at that time 
could be taken care of with the revenue 
collected through 1992. 

There are also serious questions 
about the priorities of the AML 
projects recently added to the list. The 
GAO and Congress have leveled criti- 
cism at various projects that have been 
funded with AML tax money, and the 
AML Program has been heavy with ad- 
ministrative costs—more than 25 per- 
cent of the collections have gone to 
overhead. The Office of Surface Mining, 
which administers the AML Program, 
has said only a few States will have 
any significant projects remaining 
after the expenditure of all the reve- 
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nues anticipated through this year. 
Those remaining sites can be readily 
taken care of with the State programs 
created through the AML Program. 

This extension is a tax extender, 
plain and simple. The AML tax and 
other taxes and royalties make up half 
of the cost of coal coming from Wyo- 
ming’s Powder River Basin. And if this 
extension to the year 2010 is approved, 
consumers across the country and the 
coal industry will pay more than $4 bil- 
lion into a program that has been quite 
successful but is virtually complete. 
That means almost $332 million in 
Ohio, $356 million in Indiana, and more 
than $445 million in Texas—all for a 
program that’s virtually completed its 
priority tasks. 

Also, there were no hearings on this 
issue in the authorizing committee, 
and when it was originally raised in 
markup of the energy bill, the purpose 
for the extension was to fund a non- 
existent retired miners health benefit 
plan. Resistance from the Ways and 
Means Committee and others in this 
body stripped that $50 million a year 
rakeoff from the section before it came 
to the floor. The extension of the AML 
tax remains, though, a tremendous, un- 
necessary economic burden. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, this exten- 
sion of the AML tax is really regional 
economic protectionism disguised as 
environmental action. The low-sulfur 
coal of the surface mines in the West 
the very coal that will help meet the 
requirements of the Clean Air Act re- 
authorization we passed just 2 years 
ago—is taxed 133 percent more than 
coal from underground mines. By keep- 
ing the AML tax in place and making 
consumers shoulder the burden, this 
extension would place cleaner Western 
coal at a market disadvantage and 
could hinder the goals of the Clean Air 
Act. 

Again, I urge the Members to support 
my amendment and reject an unneces- 
sary, unreasonable, and protectionist 
extension of the $4 billion AML tax. 
The chairman of the Energy and Com- 
merce Committee asked the Rules 
Committee not to make this section in 
order because it involved matters out- 
side the scope of this legislation; the 
Ways and Means Committee asked the 
Rules Committee to strike this section 
from the bill; and the administration 
has clearly stated its opposition to this 
extension. The reviews are in, Mr. 
Chairman, and this AML extension 
gets two thumbs down. Vote for the 


Thomas amendment striking title 
XXV. 
1450 
Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 


Mr. RAHALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. MILLER], the chairman 
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of our Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in strong opposition to the 
Thomas amendment to strike the ex- 
tension of the abandoned mine rec- 
lamation fund. 

In 1976 Congress enacted one of the most 
successful pay-as-you-go environmental 
cleanup programs ever signed into law: the 
abandoned mine reclamation program title IV 
of the Surface Mining and Reclamation Act. 

This program—generally referred to as 
AML—imposed a modest fee on domestically 
mined coal to be used to cleanup coal mines 
abandoned in an unreclaimed condition. 

To understand the need for this program, 
you have to understand how coal mining 
worked before modern reclamation laws. 
When the coal was exhausted or the operation 
became uneconomic, the operator simply 
walked away, leaving: 

Hazardous open shafts and pits, mine fires, 


and gases; 

Unstable impoundments subject to failure 
and flooding; 

Subsidence and caving as well as continu- 
ous acid drainage; and 

Siltation and other water pollution. 

And that's just for starters. 

Under the AML Program, these problems 
and scores of others have been successfully 
treated without expenditure of taxpayer funds, 
the AML Program is entirely self-supporting. 

But we need to finish the job and extension 
of the AML Program to the year 2010 will do 
just that. 

The Thomas amendment to strike the AML 
extension should be defeated. 

Mr. RAHALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming. 

At issue here is the abandoned mine 
reclamation fund, which serves as the 
coal industry's version of the 
Superfund. 

For each ton of coal mined, a fee is 
assessed, deposited into the fund, and 
then made available to reclaim aban- 
doned coal mine lands. 

These old mined-out areas pose seri- 
ous health, safety, and environmental 
threats. There have been numerous 
deaths at these sites. 

We have made a great deal of 
progress since 1977 when the fund was 
established to address these problems. 

Yet, when the existing authority to 
collect the reclamation fee expires at 
the end of fiscal year 1995, OSM's own 
figures indicate approximately $1.6 bil- 
lion worth of high-priority health and 
safety threatening sites will remain 
unreclaimed. 

Contained in the pending legislation 
is an extension of the fund through 
2010, the year the Interior Department 
has said it would be necessary in order 
to address all of the remaining high- 
priority sites. 

The gentleman from Wyoming is op- 
posed to this provision. 

He does not feel that abandoned coal 
mines are a national problem, that this 
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is something of concern only to States 
in the Midwest and the Appalachian 
Region. 

However, the question we must ask is 
who has benefited from the exploi- 
tation of our coal resources? 

Has it been only West Virginians or 
Pennsylvanians? 

The answer is no.“ The Nation as a 
whole has benefited from the extrac- 
tion of coal from the Midwestern and 
the Appalachian States—coal which 
fueled the Industrial Revolution and 
today continues to provide a stable 
source of fuel to produce electricity for 
much of the country. 

The question we must ask ourselves 
is who bears responsibility for what, 
when these old mine sites were operat- 
ing, can only be termed the rape of the 
Appalachian region? 

Is it the people of Appalachia? Are 
the people from Kentucky, Ohio, and 
Tennessee solely responsible for the 
scars left on their landscape due to 
coal mining practices of the past? 

The answer is “no.” 

Companies which produced coal in 
Pennsylvania 20 years ago, and left the 
land unreclaimed, may be producing 
coal in Wyoming and Montana today. 

The fact that a given Western State 
may soon no longer have any aban- 
doned coal mine lands left simply has 
no bearing on whether the companies 
producing coal in that State should 
pay some type of fee and contribute to 
the program. 

To say otherwise is like arguing that 
since my State has no Superfund sites 
listed for remedial action, the chemical 
and petroleum industries in my State 
should not pay into Superfund. 

It is like saying that since I have no 
commercially harvestable timber or 
national forests in my State, no por- 
tion of my tax dollars should go to sub- 
sidize the Forest Service timber har- 
vest program. 

The gentleman’s amendment ignores 
considerations of accountability and 
social responsibility. 

I would further note that this body 
addressed the question of extending the 
abandoned mine reclamation fund in 
1989. At that time, by a vote of 281 to 
63 the House approved an extension 
measure. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the defeat of 
this amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 15 seconds simply 
to say that there has been some re- 
sponsibility. 

Thirty-five percent of the money 
raised in Wyoming has been used in our 
State, and 65 percent has gone to fulfill 
this obligation. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 minute to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LENT], 
the ranking member of the committee. 

Mr. LENT. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to support this amendment. I 
think it is a good one. 
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This is a new tax, plain and simple, 
as I read it. There is a tax called the 
abandoned mine land tax that is going 
to expire in 1995, and the provision that 
has been inserted in the Interior title 
XXV would extend that tax an addi- 
tional 15 years. 

If this extension, which would go to 
the year 2010, is approved, consumers 
across the country and the coal indus- 
try will pay more than a quarter of a 
billion dollars a year into a program 
that has been quite successful but is 
virtually complete now. 

This means almost $8 million per 
year in Wyoming, $13 million a year in 
Ohio, $14 million a year in Indiana, 
more than $17 million a year in Texas. 
So over the life of the extension, this 
tax will cost consumers and producers 
more than $4 billion, and that is prob- 
ably why the Committee on Ways and 
Means had the good judgment to strike 
this coal-tax provision during their 
committee markup. 

I would urge a “yes”? vote on this 
amendment. 

Mr. RAHALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. MURPHY]. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding me this 
time. 

I will try to make this brief, al- 
though the abandoned-mine program is 
a long story. 

Chairman Udall led us in our effort 
to establish this fund in 1977. This is 
not a new tax but a continuation of an 
existing charge of 35 cents a ton on 
strip mine coal and 15 cents a ton on 
deep-mine coal to restore the areas in 
our country when mining was privi- 
leged to go on without restoration. 

Today, we have laws, Federal and 
State laws, that protect the mining 
areas from the desecration caused by 
mining, but during World Wars I and II 
when the coalfields of West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky, and through- 
out the Eastern United States fueled 
the free world for the victories in 
World Wars I and II, we could not place 
restrictions. It would have been unpa- 
triotic to do so. Our lands were dese- 
crated. Our communities were dese- 
crated. Coal banks and slate dumps 
were created, all in the cause of provid- 
ing the energy necessary to fuel our 
country, our industry, and the war ef- 
forts. 

All we have done since 1978 is to now 
try to restore that land. We have cre- 
ated public parks. We have restored the 
land. We are almost there. Let us finish 
the job and defeat this amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 30 seconds to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Moor- 
HEAD). 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding me 
this time. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in strong sup- 
port of the Thomas amendment. 
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This extension of the AML tax is 
really a regional economic protection- 
ism designed as environmental action. 

The low-sulfur coal of the surface 
mines of the West, the real coal that 
will be used to meet the requirements 
of the Clean Air Act reauthorization 
we passed 2 years ago is taxed 133 per- 
cent more than the coal from under- 
ground mines. By keeping the AML tax 
in place and making consumers shoul- 
der the burden, this extension will 
place cleaner Western coal at a market 
disadvantage and hinder the goals of 
the Clean Air Act. 

Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the remainder of my time, 
30 seconds, to the gentlewoman from 
Nevada [Mrs. VUCANOVICH]. 

Mrs. VUCANOVICH. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment of my 
colleague on the Mining Subcommit- 
tee. Although Nevada has not 1 ton of 
coal mined within its borders, my con- 
stituents do indeed consume coal—in 
the form of electricity. I agree with the 
gentleman from Wyoming that con- 
sumers ought not to have to pay this 
tax forever. 

I note that the original text of the 
energy bill now contains language to 
prevent ratepayers served by nuclear 
utilities from open-ended liability for 
costs associated with the clean-up of 
uranium enrichment sites. In my view 
coal-fired utilities should receive the 
same treatment from the Congress. 
Let’s not kid ourselves. If we extend 
this tax for another 15 years beyond its 
scheduled expiration it is very likely 
this tax will never go away. 

Last, I urge a vote to strike section 
2501 because the bill contains reference 
to a subsection of the Surface Mining 
Act that does not even exist. This 
clause is left over from the Interior 
Committee print wherein $50 million 
per year were to be diverted to fund re- 
tiree health benefits. Although this di- 
version was supposed to be deleted for 
purposes of original text, its ghost still 
lingers in the text we are about to vote 
upon. That is reason enough to vote 
“yes” on the Craig amendment. 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. Mr. Chair- 
man, the extension of the abandoned coal 
mine reclamation tax puts a completely unnec- 
essary burden on electric power companies 
and customers for an additional 15 years. 

It is estimated that people in North Dakota 
will pay $55 million in the form of electric 
power rates to pay for the extension of this fee 
to the year 2010, but the State will receive no 
benefits because the reclamation work for 
which the fee is intended has already been 
completed. In fact, all of the necessary rec- 
lamation work projected to be done across the 
entire Nation with revenue from this fee is to 
be completed by 1955. 

The extension of the fund is an example of 
runaway taxation—a fee that is to be charged 
long after its purpose has expired. It is inex- 
cusable to add 15 years of charges for a pro- 
gram that is completed and paid for. 

The Thomas amendment should be passed. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming [Mr. THOMAS]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, it is 
now in order to consider amendment 
No. 10 printed in House Report 102-533. 
The gentleman from Connecticut does 
not appear to be present in the Cham- 
ber to offer his amendment. 

It will now be in order to consider 
amendment No. 11 printed in House Re- 
port 102-533. 
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EN BLOC AMENDMENT, AS MODIFIED, OFFERED 
BY MR. DINGELL 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, pursu- 
ant to the rule, I offer an en bloc 
amendment, as modified. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will des- 
ignate the en bloc amendment. 

The text of the en bloc amendment, 
as modified, is as follows: 

En bloc amendment, as modified, offered 
by Mr. DINGELL: 

Page 727, strike line 17 and all that follows 
through page 729, line 12, and insert the fol- 
lowing: 

(a) IN GENERAL.—No provision of this Act, 
or of the Low-Level Radioactive Waste Pol- 
icy Act, may be construed to prohibit or oth- 
erwise restrict the authority of any State to 
regulate, on the basis of radiological hazard, 
the management, storage, incineration, or 
disposal of low-level radioactive waste, or 
other practices or materials involving low- 
level radioactivity, if the Nuclear Regu- 
latory Commission, after January 1. 1990— 

() exempts such waste, practices, or ma- 
terials from regulation; or 

““2) issues a regulation governing such 
waste, practices, or materials that substan- 
tially reduces protection of the public health 
and safety. 

(b) AUTHORITY To EXCLUDE WASTE.—Any 
State that is a member of a compact for the 
disposal of low-level radioactive waste may 
prohibit or otherwise restrict the importa- 
tion into such State, for purposes of storage 
or disposal in such State, of low-level radio- 
active waste, or other low-level radioactive 
materials, generated outside the borders of 
the compact region of such State, if the 
Commission, after January 1, 1990— 

“(1) exempts such waste or materials from 
regulation; or 

“(2) issues a regulation governing such 
waste or materials that substantially re- 
duces protection of the public health and 
safety. 

Page 730, strike line 5 and all that follows 
through page 733, line 2 (and redesignate the 
subsequent provisions, and conform the table 
of contents, accordingly). 

Page 733, line 23, strike or“ and all that 
follows through “environment” on lines 24 
and 25. 


The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. DINGELL] will be recognized for 10 
minutes and the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. LENT] will be recognized for 
10 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL]. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to my dear friend, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. MILLER], 
the chairman of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 
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Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman for yield- 
ing this time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I seek recognition for 
purposes of engaging in a colloquy with 
the chairman of the Energy and Com- 
merce Committee on subtitle B of title 
29, as reported by the Rules Commit- 
tee. 

The Committee on Energy and Com- 
merce and the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs have reached a 
compromise on title 29. Unfortunately, 
we were unable in the short time avail- 
able to reach agreement on all the de- 
tails of subtitle B, standards for clean- 
up of contaminated sites. 

This subtitle would codify the exist- 
ing authority of the Environmental 
Protection Agency to promulgate gen- 
eral standards for the cleanup of 
radiologically contaminated site, and 
set a deadline for such promulgation. 
In the interest of reaching agreement, 
the Interior Committee has agreed to 
drop subtitle B from the bill today. 

I would ask the gentleman from 
Michigan to confirm that the Energy 
and Commerce Committee generally 
agrees with the intent of subtitle B. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from California is correct. 
The Committee on Energy and Com- 
merce does agree with the general in- 
tent of subtitle B. 

I would note further that the EPA 
should, even in the absence of legisla- 
tion, immediately proceed to promul- 
gate standards on the basis of its exist- 
ing authority. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman. I agree 
with the gentleman that it is more ap- 
propriate for the EPA to act imme- 
diately to set generally applicable 
standards. 

In addition, we feel it would be advis- 
able for the Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission to postpone its own promulga- 
tion of standards for clean up of con- 
taminated sites pending the EPA’s ac- 
tion setting these general standards. 

Mr. Chairman, | rise in support of the com- 
promise en bloc amendment offered by Chair- 
man DINGELL to the radiation protection title of 
H.R. 776—title XXIX. This amendment is the 
product of negotiations between the Interior 
and Energy and Commerce Committees. 

The radiation protection title was reported 
by the Interior Committee on April 9, 1992, as 
title Il of the Energy Development and Envi- 
ronmental Protection Act. The Rules Commit- 
tee then incorporated the title into the H.R. 
776 floor vehicle as title XXIX. 

The compromise amendment makes tech- 
nical changes to subtitle A “Below Regulatory 
Concern” and subtitle C, “Disposal Standards 
at Mill Tailings Sites” as reported by the Inte- 
rior Committee. 

Subtitle A revokes the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission's below regulatory concern policy 
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to deregulate certain radioactive wastes and 
protects the right of States to regulate any ra- 
dioactive wastes, practices or materials if the 
NRC either deregulates or relaxes regulation 
in this area. 

The en bloc amendment also strikes subtitle 
B “Standards for of Contaminated 
Sites” which directs EPA to issue standards 
for the decontamination of radiation contami- 
nated sites. | am disappointed that it was nec- 
essary to strike this subtitle in order to reach 
agreement with the Energy and Commerce 
Committee. Currently, there are no Federal 
standards in this area even though a standard 
is desperately needed to rationalize the clean- 
up of thousands of contaminated sites across 
the Nation. Billions of dollars could be wasted 
and public health and safety threatened 
through botched cleanups if EPA does not 
issue standards in this area immediately. 

Mr. Chairman, | am pleased that the com- 
mittees were able to reach agreement on this 
important legislation to ensure that the right of 
the States to protect public health and safety 
is preserved. | hope that the committees can 
continue to work together to resolve the impor- 
tant issue of the need for an EPA cleanup 
standard for irradiated sites. 

Mr. LENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. LENT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of Mr. DINGELL’s en bloc 
amendment which includes a com- 
promise on below regulatory concern. 

This amendment deals with provi- 
sions reported by Mr. MILLER’s com- 
mittee which permit a State to estab- 
lish its own regulations for very low- 
level radioactive waste if that State 
decides for any reason that the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission has relaxed its 
standards. This creates a crazy quilt of 
50 possible State determinations of 
what can and cannot be disposed. 

This amendment is a step in the 
right direction because it reduces the 
potential for States to engage in mis- 
chief by clarifying the standard under 
which States can exercise regulatory 
authority. The amendment also clari- 
fies that these provisions do not apply 
to emissions which are regulated under 
the Clean Air Act, and it maintains an 
incentive for States to enter into low- 
level radioactive waste compacts by 
limiting the authority to exclude ma- 
terials covered by the amendment to 
compact member States. 

While this amendment is a step in 
the right direction, it still creates a big 
disincentive for NRC to take appro- 
priate steps which most of us would 
like it to take. For example, if NRC 
sets decontamination and decommis- 
sioning standards for old industrial 
sites, then a State could act to set 
lower standards. In other words, NRC 
regulating creates the opportunity for 
the States to regulate. 

Additionally, the compromise lan- 
guage still presents the possibility of 
dual regulation by States and the Fed- 
eral Government of very low-level ra- 
dioactive waste. 
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Thus, while I support this amend- 
ment, I hope the problems I have just 
listed will be fixed in conference. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. HASTERT]. 

Mr. HASTERT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, | rise to express policy-relat- 
ed reservations | have with subtitle C of this 
title. Subtitle C would prohibit the disposal of 
waste at title Il sites as defined under the Ura- 
nium Mill Tailings Radiation Control Act of 
1978, unless the Governor of the receiving 
State agreed. Mr. Chairman, this is in essence 
an interstate ban on waste shipments. 

Furthermore, this amendment also seems to 
impose redundant restrictions and regulations 
on the disposal of 11e.2 material as defined 
under the Atomic Energy Act. 

While | will not oppose this title today, | wish 
to make my objections to this subtitle known. 

Mr. LENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the en bloc amendment, as modified, 
offered by the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. DINGELL]. 

The en bloc amendment, as modified, 
was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is now in order to 
consider amendment No. 13 printed in 
House Report 102-533. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GEJDENSON 

Mr. GEJDENSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will des- 
ignate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GEJDENSON: 
TITLE XXXI—CLASS C AND LOW-LEVEL 
RADIOACTIVE WASTE 
SEC. 3101. REMOVAL OF CLASS C AND HIGHER 


RADIOACTIVE WASTE FROM LOW- 
LEVEL PROGRAM. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 3 of the Low- 
Level Radioactive Waste Policy Act (42 
U.S.C. 2021c) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)(1)(A), by striking 
“class A, B, and C“ and inserting class A or 
B”; 

(2) in subsection (a)(2)(A), by inserting 
“class A or B“ after is not“; and 

(3) in subsection (bX1XD), by striking 
“class C“ and inserting class B”. 

(b) REGULATIONS.—The Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission shall, not later than 9 months 
after the date of the enactment of this Act, 
issue regulations to carry out the require- 
ments of the amendments made by sub- 
section (a). 

SEC. 3102. REGULATIONS ON SITING OF LOW- 
LEVEL RADIOACTIVE WASTE FACILI- 


(a) ISSUANCE.—The Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission shall issue regulations by not 
later than 9 months after the date of the en- 
actment of this Act governing the siting of 
low-level radioactive waste disposal facili- 
ties. 

(b) CONTENT.—Such regulations shall in- 
clude— 

(1) requirements that any candidate site be 
located— 

(A) in an area of low population density 
where the potential for future population 
growth is estimated to be limited; and 
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(B) at least 5 kilometers from 
(i) the residential property limits of the 
nearest urban community in existence at the 
time of site selection; and 
(ii) schools and other facilities that pri- 
marily serve children; and 
(2) such other requirements as the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission determines to be ap- 
propriate. 
SEC. 3103. AVAILABILITY OF REPOSITORY FOR 
DISPOSAL OF CLASS C AND HIGHER 
RADIOACTIVE WASTE. 


Section 2(12) of the Nuclear Waste Policy 
Act of 1982 (42 U.S.C. 10101(12)) is amended— 

(1) by striking and“ at the end of subpara- 
graph (A) and by redesignating subparagraph 
(B) as subparagraph (C); and 

(2) by inserting after subparagraph (A) the 
following new subparagraph: 

„B) other radioactive waste with con- 
centrations of radionuclides that exceed the 
limits established by the Commission for 
class B radioactive waste, as defined by sec- 
tion 61.55 of title 10, Code of Federal Regula- 
tions, as in effect on January 26, 1983; and”. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
GEJDENSON] will be recognized for 20 
minutes, and a Member opposed to the 
amendment will be recognized for 20 
minutes. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, if a 
Member wishes to ask for a division on 
the amendment, is it proper to ask for 
it at this time or when the question is 
put? 

The CHAIRMAN. At either time it 
would be appropriate. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, at 
this time I ask for a division of the 
question on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s re- 
quest for a division of the question on 
the three sections of the amendment is 
noted. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. GEJDENSON]. 

Mr. GEJDENSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Chairman, let me just take a few 
minutes to briefly describe the amend- 
ment and then hopefully we can spend 
some time with our colleague to review 
his concerns. 

The amendment has some very basic 
principles, and that is when it comes to 
low-level waste and the difficulty as we 
go across the country, even in some of 
our very large States, in siting nuclear 
waste facilities, the low-level waste fa- 
cilities that many of us had hoped the 
multi-State compacts would have 
solved. 

From the experience in my State, 
one of the things that has become clear 
to me is that the standards are inad- 
equate. We found in eastern Connecti- 
cut that suddenly the people who are 
siting the facility had overlooked hous- 
ing developments and schools that 
were only a stone’s throw away from 
the proposed low-level site, so what we 
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propose in this amendment is basically 
two things. The first is that there be a 
greater distance, that the sites must be 
in an area of low population density, 
that they are at least 5 kilometers 
from an urban community and 5 kilo- 
meters from a school community cen- 
ter and a facility serving children, so 
that they are at least somewhat re- 
moved from highly densely populated 
areas, or places where young people 
would congregate. 

The reason for this is obvious. Many 
of our concerns about radiation, it is 
the long-term exposure that gives the 
greatest concern, so having young peo- 
ple exposed to this potential hazard 
over a long period of time during their 
school years is something we would 
rather avoid, so we move the site away 
from schools. We move them away 
from densely populated areas. That is 
the first part of the bill. 

The second part of the bill separates 
the low-level wastes into two cat- 
egories, and again we have chosen 
these on some very basic and obvious 
categories. 

In the low-level waste category are 
three types of wastes: class A, class B, 
and class C. Class C is the only one of 
those three that requires a 600-year 
barrier. 
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Classes A and B require 100-year bar- 
riers each. So, again, to try to facili- 
tate what I believe will be a growing 
challenge to all the States in the Na- 
tion to site facilities for low-level 
waste, we combine these two issues. 
The first is to remove the facilities 
from the immediate area of schools and 
places where populations accumulate, 
high-density population areas, and, 
second, to strip away the most radio- 
active of this waste, that waste which, 
as compared to the rest of the low-level 
waste, requires a 500-year barrier rath- 
er than a 100-year barrier. 

Mr. Chairman, with that opening 
statement, I would reserve the balance 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there a Member 
in opposition to the amendment? 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I am 
opposed to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] will be 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. VOLK- 
MER). 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, I had 
previously asked for a division of the 
question. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to withdraw that request and not 
ask for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. The demand for a 
division of the question is withdrawn. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to say to the gentleman 
from Michigan that I have some severe 
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reservations about parts of this amend- 
ment, and I oppose those parts and not 
others. However, I take the position to 
vote the whole thing down. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. VOLKMER] has made a 
large part of my speech. The amend- 
ment should be voted down, vigorously, 
overwhelmingly, and enthusiastically. 

Mr. Chairman, my good friend, the 
gentleman from Connecticut IMr. 
GEJDENSON] for whom I have enormous 
respect, has reminded us of the debate 
which took place on the high-level nu- 
clear waste siting provisions late last 
week. 

My colleagues will remember the bit- 
terness and acrimony, they will re- 
member the difficulty that existed 
with regard to persuading the State to 
accept the high-level waste. 

What the gentleman’s amendment 
does is sort out the low-level waste, nu- 
clear waste. It requires that part of it 
be stored in a high-level nuclear waste 
repository. It requires that the balance 
remain in State custody. 

What this means is that we will be 
overriding and doing away with the 
changes in law which were adopted a 
few years ago at the requests of the 
Governors, at the requests of the State 
legislatures, which gave the States the 
responsibility—they sought it and they 
got it—the responsibility to handle 
this, their generated nuclear waste of a 
low-level character. 

Now, this means that we will have to 
set up another whole Yucca Mountain 
repository for this category of waste. It 
means that all of the bitterness and all 
of the angry discussion which occurred 
last week about Yucca Mountain is 
going to be replayed in here. 

This, the waste that this amendment 
would give the Federal Government re- 
sponsibility to store, is not high-level 
nuclear waste, it is low-level nuclear 
waste. 

It is relatively safe, it is relatively 
easily managed, but some of the statis- 
tics as to what this amendment would 
do are interesting. First of all, it would 
require the Federal Government to 
take back an enormous amount of nu- 
clear waste which the States have said 
they want to store and they want to 
manage pursuant to interstate com- 


t. 

Now, if the first repository at Yucca 
Mountain succeeds, the U.S. Govern- 
ment will have barely enough storage 
capacity for existing high-level nuclear 
waste. it is currently estimated that 
the United States generates 30,000 
cubic feet of high-level spent fuel every 
year. This amendment would require 
that 10,000 cubic feet of class C waste 
generated annually be also sent to the 
permanent repository. 

Mr. Chairman, this means that very 
shortly we will find the need for us to 
commence the management of a sub- 
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stantial additional amount of nuclear 
waste which the States said they were 
going to take over. This also means, I 
say to my colleagues, that those col- 
leagues who come from dry States, 
Western States, States which are suit- 
able for the placement of nuclear 
waste, should look to the possibility 
that they will have a high-level nuclear 
waste facility possibly in their area, 
for low-level nuclear waste, which will 
be imposed upon them by the Federal 
Government because we are generating 
enormous amounts of this waste and it 
has to be put somewhere. 

Mr. Chairman, not only does this 
amendment require the development of 
a second permanent repository, but the 
fact is that class C waste does not need 
long-term permanent disposal. The 
Governors have said so, the State legis- 
latures have said so, the Nuclear Regu- 
latory Commission have all said so. 

The typical half-life of this class C 
waste is about 20 years. High-level nu- 
clear waste, on the other hand, con- 
tains much more dangerous substances, 
such as plutonium-239, which has a 
half-life of something like 24,000 years. 

If you want to have the Federal Gov- 
ernment, in a time of budget con- 
straints when we cannot assist the 
cities, when we cannot deal with health 
care needs, when we cannot deal with 
highways, when we do not have enough 
money for conservation, when Social 
Security is threatened and when every 
program in the Federal Government is 
threatened, to have to take on addi- 
tional high-cost programs of storing 
low-level nuclear waste, then of course 
you should vote for this amendment. 

If you do not and you want to let the 
States carry forward the responsibil- 
ities which they have already said they 
want, which they have accepted and 
upon which they have now formed a se- 
ries of compacts to place this low-level 
waste, then by all means you should 
vote against the amendment. If we are 
to address changes to the compact sys- 
tem, we must do it comprehensively, 
not in a piecemeal fashion. The amend- 
ment is irresponsible, it is mis- 
chievous, it is costly, and it is going to 
cause substantial additional trouble to 
the Federal Government and to this 
body if you vote for this amendment. 

Mr. GEJDENSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may 
consume for the purpose of engaging in 
small dialog with my friend, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL]. 

Mr. Chairman, it pains me to be on 
opposite sides of this or any other issue 
with my friend from Michigan. I think 
that obviously there must be some mis- 
understanding, because I would believe 
that he would come out where we are 
on this. 

First of all, I have several things, it 
is not our intention that there need be 
a second site, that the originally 
planned for high-level site should be 
able to take all of this C classification 
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waste. And I guess what I would like to 
ask the gentleman, is this—and I say— 
if the gentleman would like to com- 
ment on that, I would be happy to yield 
him some time—but second, it seems to 
me that the C-level waste, which has 
plutonium in it, which primarily comes 
from nuclear powerplants, as compared 
to the medical and research wastes 
that are in categories A and B, does 
need stabilization for five times as long 
a period as the rest of the low-level 
waste. 

And I understand where the gen- 
tleman in coming from when he says 
this is just kind of putting off a battle. 
I come at it from the other direction, 
that I think it makes it easier to site 
these facilities when you are dealing 
with items that are not as dangerous. 

So I guess there are two questions. 
First, why is it his belief that we need 
a second site? Is it the volume that he 
believes that Yucca Mountain cannot 
handle? Second, there is this difference 
in the stabilization needs for C waste, 
which is 500 years rather than 100 
years. Is that not a rational place, 
since A and B only have to be sta- 
bilized or contained in 100-year barrier, 
and this in the 500-year barrier, does 
that not make sense? 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GEJDENSON. I yield to the 


will 


chairman. 
Mr. DINGELL. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, the answer to the 
question is no, it does not. And the 
hard fact is that we generate 30,000 
cubic feet of high-level spent fuel each 
year. This amendment would require us 
to store, in addition to that, 10,000 
eubic feet of class C waste, which is 
much less dangerous, in a very high 
cost repository, substantially increas- 
ing the cost of storage. 

That, I think, is fiscally unwise at a 
time of major shortages. It is clear 
that there is not now a sufficient 
amount of space in the permanent re- 
pository to meet the projected loads of 
nuclear fuel and other high-level per- 
manent waste. 

So there are two things wrong with 
the amendment and I say this with 
great respect and great affection for 
my good friend from Connecticut: First 
of all, it moves low-level waste into a 
high-level repository, it requires high- 
cost expenditure effort to control and 
contain that waste. That is extremely 
unwise; it wastes a lot of money. 

Second of all, it is going to consume 
more space than is available to handle 
the nuclear waste of this country. 

There is a third argument, and that 
is that it absolves the States of a 
major part of the responsibility which 
they have assumed in legislation 
adopted earlier by this Congress, at the 
request of the Governors and at the re- 
quest of the State legislatures. 

Mr. GEJDENSON. Mr. Chairman, re- 
claiming my time—and I thank the 
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gentleman for his answer—I just want 
to say these two final points. One, I be- 
lieve it is going to be impossible for 
the 50 States, under the present con- 
figuration, to site these facilities and 
that over the long term, if we adopt 
this amendment, we will have safer 
low-level facilities and we will be much 
more likely to site them. 

I thank the gentleman for his earnest 
comments. 
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Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, if my 
good friend desires to deal with the 
question of low-level waste and to ab- 
solve the States of the cost and the 
need to conduct that program, then he 
should, by all means, deal with all of 
the low-level nuclear waste issues com- 
prehensively, not just a small part, 
which is what this amendment does. 

Mr. GEJDENSON. Mr. Chairman, re- 
claiming my time again, I just say I 
think we just passed an amendment 
which removed some radioactive waste 
from the daily landfills, which I ap- 
plauded the chairman for and the com- 
mittee’s action on, and I think this 
goes on to the same kind of rational di- 
vision. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 4 minutes to 
the gentlewoman from Connecticut 


Mrs. KENNELLY. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise today in strong support of the 
amendment offered by my colleague, 
the gentleman from Connecticut. This 
amendment mirrors legislation that we 
introduced last October. 

This amendment would establish new 
requirements governing the disposal of 
low-level radioactive waste. It would 
provide that sites being considered for 
low-level waste disposal facilities must 
be located in areas of low-population 
density, which have limited potential 
for future population growth, and 
which are at least 5 kilometers away 
from urban residential property limits 
and from schools and other facilities 
that primarily serve children. Cur- 
rently a waste facility can be 2 kilo- 
meters from a residential area or 
school. The amendment would require 
the Nuclear Regulatory Commission to 
issue new regulations extending the 
distance from 2 to 5 kilometers. 

In addition, this amendment would 
also remove class C and above wastes 
from State responsibility under the 
low-level waste disposal program. Cur- 
rently there are three classes of waste 
for near-surface disposal: class A, class 
B, and class C and above. Class C and 
above wastes are the most highly ra- 
dioactive of low-level wastes. They are 
generated primarily by nuclear power 
plants. While these wastes constitute 
about 1 percent of all low-level waste 
by volume, they constitute approxi- 
mately 60 percent in terms of radio- 
activity. This amendment would pro- 
vide for the disposal of class C and 
above wastes in facilities by the Fed- 
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eral Government for high-level radio- 
active waste disposal. This properly 
classifies hazardous waste material 
into a more suitable designation for fu- 
ture storage in a high-level waste facil- 
ity, which would then be the respon- 
sibility of the Federal Government 
rather than the States. 

Many States presently struggle with 
the chore of siting low-level waste fa- 
cilities, my State of Connecticut 
among them. I know first-hand of this 
crisis. Connecticut has experienced 
this struggle recently over proposed 
siting ramifications. This amendment 
will ensure communities that a se- 
lected site will not be near schools or 
growing population. In addition, it will 
remove the most dangerous types of 
wastes from the facilities. The site se- 
lection process should not be left solely 
to the States. Congress should provide 
guidance in the protection of public 
health and safety. 

Present law fails to address the 
pressing safety needs of thousands of 
individuals in numerous communities. 
It is time to correct this now before it 
jeopardizes the health and safety of fu- 
ture generations. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
amendment. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. VOLKMER]. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, Mem- 
bers of the Committee, I had previously 
asked for a division on this amendment 
in order to basically oppose that part 
of it which we have been speaking of 
here, and that is a siting of these low- 
level wastes, low-level nuclear wastes, 
facilities, and in the present law, which 
has been working, we had made provi- 
sions for a compact of States in various 
areas in order to work together in 
order to site these nuclear sites for this 
type of waste. That is working. It is 
working well. 

But now what we are finding, it ap- 
pears to me, is that in certain areas 
they do not want that which is gen- 
erated in their areas. They want to 
take it to other areas, and I do not 
think that that is proper, nor is it 
proper and it does not make sense to 
me, to build another Federal deposi- 
tory when we are having trouble 
enough building one, and then take it 
from all over the country to that one 
Federal one, unless the gentlewoman 
would like to have that one in Con- 
necticut. Maybe they would like to 
have it in Connecticut and we could 
put it all in there. I do not hear the 
gentlewoman from Connecticut [Mrs. 
KENNELLY] saying that. 

Mrs. KENNELLY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLKMER. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Connecticut. 

Mrs. KENNELLY. No thank you. 

Mr. VOLKMER. I did not think you 
would want it. But do not send me 
yours either. 
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Mr. GEJDENSON. It is not going to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. VOLKMER. I know that. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be permitted 
to yield 6 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. LENT] for use in 
debate any way he chooses. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the Miller amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
GEJDENSON] to move responsibility for 
class C radioactive waste, which is the 
most radioactive of the low-level 
wastes, from the States. The Miller 
amendment makes this waste orphan 
waste. It does not automatically be- 
come high-level radioactive waste al- 
though that presumably is the author’s 
intent. 

The effect of this amendment is to 
shift responsibility for class C radio- 
active waste from the States which 
have successfully disposed of this waste 
for years at the three existing low-level 
radioactive waste repositories to the 
Federal Government for disposal in the 
high-level waste repository which will 
be completed who knows when. 

Contrary to what the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. GEJDENSON] is 
arguing in support of this change, re- 
moval of class C waste will not lead 
communities to open their arms to 
low-level radioactive waste storage fa- 
cilities. It will only encourage further 
politicizing of the process, raising the 
hope of putting responsibility for dis- 
posal of all low-level radioactive waste 
on the Federal Government. 

I urge my colleagues to oppose this 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 minute to the 
distinguished ranking member of the 
Subcommittee on Energy and Power, 
the gentleman from California. [Mr. 
MOORHEAD]. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in strong opposition to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. GEJDENSON]. 

For years, the States have had the 
responsibility of disposing of class C 
radioactive wastes at existing low-level 
waste repositories. This amendment 
would transfer that responsibility to 
the Federal Government and require 
disposal of class C wastes in the high- 
level waste repository. 

Unfortunately, the high-level reposi- 
tory is not completed, nor do we have 
any guidance as to when it will be com- 
pleted. The effect of this amendment, 
therefore, is to make class C waste or- 
phan waste and further frustrate our 
attempts to develop safe and efficient 
alternative sources of energy. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment frus- 
trates our goal of greater energy secu- 
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rity, and I urge my colleagues to op- 
pose the amendment. 
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Mr. LENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 242 
minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Arizona [Mr. RHODES]. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, I sim- 
ply will associate myself with the re- 
marks that have been made by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL], 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LENT], and the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. MOORHEAD], concerning the 
implications of the reclassification of 
class C waste into high-level waste. 

Mr. Chairman, let me spend my time 
talking about the provisions of the 
amendment that relate to the siting re- 
quirements. First of all, it is interest- 
ing to note that virtually every person 
in this country except the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. GEJDENSON] and 
virtually every jurisdiction in this 
country, apparently with the exception 
of the State of Connecticut, measures 
distances in miles. The gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. GEJDENSON] measures 
distances in kilometers, for what rea- 
son I do not know. 

This amendment essentially places 
the Nuclear Energy Commission in the 
business of local land use planning. 
What is a more local issue than land 
use planning? What is a more local 
issue than determining where certain 
activities will take place in a local ju- 
risdiction? 

But now, because of problems appar- 
ently that arose in Connecticut, we are 
suggesting that the Nuclear Regu- 
latory Commission should determine 
where radioactive nuclear waste sites 
should be located in a local jurisdic- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, the Nuclear Regu- 
latory Commission has problems 
enough of its own in doing the things 
that it was chartered to do when it was 
established. Now we are to say that it 
is to impose its will over local jurisdic- 
tions to determine where nuclear waste 
sites should be located. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that there 
could be no more pure local decision 
than that. I do not see why we should 
take it away from the local jurisdic- 
tions. It is for them to decide and for 
their voters to judge the wisdom of 
their decision. 

Mr. GEJDENSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. GEJDENSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
think I can answer many of the ques- 
tions of the gentleman from Arizona. I 
would precisely like to answer the 
issue of kilometers. 

It is in the Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission’s own regulations that they 
use the kilometer measurement. In 
trying to be consistent with that, we 
are trying to extend the present 2 kilo- 
meters to I think a more reasonable 5 
kilometers. 
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Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, re- 
claiming my time, I thank the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut for his expla- 
nation. Consistency certainly is some- 
thing for which the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. GEJDENSON] is well 
known. I appreciate his assistance. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will in- 
form Members that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. LENT] has 30 sec- 
onds remaining, the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. GEJDENSON] has 8 
minutes remaining, and the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] has 8 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. LENT. Mr. Chairman, I reserve 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 4 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been much in- 
terested in the excellent explanation 
set forth by my dear friend, the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut [Mr. GEJDEN- 
SON], and also the admirable comments 
made by the distinguished gentle- 
woman from Connecticut [Mrs. KEN- 
NELLY]. 

I am beginning to understand a little 
bit about what this amendment does 
because I have taken the trouble to 
read it. All of a sudden I find that this 
amendment says that the Nuclear Reg- 
ulatory Commission will set up stand- 
ards with regard to low level nuclear 
waste storage facilities. 

Mr. Chairman, I am interested in this 
because, first of all, that power was 
delegated to the States and State com- 
pacts. I get the feeling that this 
amendment is trying to take back from 
the States and the State compacts the 
authority which we gave them earlier 
to draft the kinds of regulations with 
regard to siting and safety which would 
be associated to the establishment of 
these low level nuclear waste sites. 

So essentially what we are doing is 
taking back from the States by the 
amendment that is offered by the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut [Mr. GEJDEN- 
SON] the authority which was given to 
the States and to the interstate com- 
pacts to deal with siting questions, 
safety, environmental protection, and 
health. 

Mr. Chairman, I am unaware of any 
need for that to be done, since it di- 
rectly overrides the actions which the 
Congress took earlier in response to a 
request from the Governors and from 
the State legislatures. 

Now I note something else. I am sure 
my colleagues here concerned with 
tight budgets would be interested in 
this. I mentioned this will probably oc- 
casion the siting of a second Yucca 
Mountain facility, because we are gen- 
erating waste faster under the amend- 
ment which the gentleman moves than 
we will be able to store at Yucca Moun- 
tain. 

I would observe that there is another 
interesting phenomenon which comes 
to mind, and that is that the State of 
Connecticut is an enormous generator, 
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one of the largest, of class C waste in 
the country. I thank the gentlewoman 
from Connecticut [Mrs. KENNELLY] for 
nodding affirmatively, because that is 
the case. 

What this tells me is that Connecti- 
cut, through its very able and out- 
standing elected Representatives, par- 
ticularly my good friend, the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut [Mr. GEJDEN- 
SON], has figured out an adroit way to 
have the Federal taxpayers in all the 
other States pick up the cost of storing 
Connecticut's class C waste. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to commend 
the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
GEJDENSON] for this adroit move. It 
took me a good while to figure out 
what the gentleman was up to and why 
it was that he wanted to stomp into 
the mud of the legislation, previously 
adopted, which dealt with the siting 
and which conferred power upon the 
State of Connecticut. 

I note with distress that I have fi- 
nally found out why. The gentleman 
wants the rest of the country to pick 
up the costs of storing Connecticut’s 
class C waste. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a splendid idea 
if you are from Connecticut, I would 
urge my colleagues from Connecticut 
at all costs and in all haste to vote for 
this amendment and support it with 
great vigor. I would assume that the 
other 49 States would very sensibly op- 
pose this amendment. 

Mrs. KENNELLY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield to my dear 
friend from Connecticut. 

Mrs. KENNELLY. Mr. Chairman, you 
speak eloquently. You speak with great 
knowledge. You speak with great expe- 
rience. I am speaking in favor of this 
amendment because I have had very re- 
cently the experience of having low 
level sites being chosen in the very 
heart of communities where schools 
and housing existed. 

We are not talking about high level 
waste. All we are trying to do by this 
amendment is to caution our col- 
leagues that the States such as Con- 
necticut who are highly density States 
have a very definite difficulty in find- 
ing a place to put the low level wastes. 
We are not talking about the high level 
waste. 

Mr. Chairman, what I said in my re- 
marks is, and I would caution my col- 
leagues, be very careful with this vote, 
because when I went to those towns, I 
was very glad to say I was not here in 
1981 when this legislation was passed, 
because they were out of their minds 
with the lack of thought that went into 
this legislation. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve the balance of my time. 

Mr. GEJDENSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 1 minute just to ask the 
chairman a question. 

I think this is a good amendment in 
toto, but if the gentleman from Michi- 
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gan [Mr. DINGELL] is concerned simply 
about the reclassification of high-level 
waste, I would ask unanimous consent, 
if the chairman would then support the 
amendment, to withdraw the reclassi- 
fication of class C waste and simply 
put in place the population density and 
the 5 kilometers from schools and 
urban communities standard. If the 
gentleman's concern is that we are try- 
ing to simply push off our waste some- 
where else, let us at least give the 
schoolchildren the protection they de- 
serve, 
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Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GEJDENSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
would simply say to the gentleman, the 
standards which are fixed with regard 
to the siting of low-level nuclear facili- 
ties are fixed by the States and by 
their interstate compacts by interstate 
agreement. There is no reason for us to 
make that change. 

Mr. GEJDENSON. Mr. Chairman, re- 
claiming my time, let me correct the 
chairman on one small point. I want to 
thank him for the kind words he said 
about me earlier. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will continue to yield, I 
admit every one of them. 

Mr. GEJDENSON. Mr. Chairman, for 
States that are not agreement States, 
it is the NRC that sets the standards, 
not the States. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will continue to yield, the 
standards which are now fixed for low- 
level nuclear sites, low-level nuclear 
waste storage sites are fixed by the 
States, by the interstate compact. 
There are some Federal standards 
which are there, but the States and the 
interstate compacts can, if they so 
choose, fix much more stringent and 
much more impressive standards with 
regard to safety. 

Mr. LENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self 30 seconds. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
the sponsor of this amendment, is it 
not the fact that his home State, Con- 
necticut, is a member of the low level 
waste disposal compact and, in fact, 
asked for this site to be placed in Con- 
necticut? 

Mr. GEJDENSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. GEJDENSON, Mr. Chairman, ba- 
sically what happened is that the 
Northeast compact is nonfunctioning 
and that each State has agreed to take 
its own waste. And, therefore, the 
chairman’s statement regarding the 
standards set by the States is not accu- 
rate. In those cases, the standard is set 
by the NRC. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. THOMAS]. 
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Mr. THOMAS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding time to me. 

Iam just trying to understand where 
this amendment came from. If the 
chairman would allow me to under- 
stand, was this an amendment that was 
brought up and debated and passed in 
the Committee on Energy and Com- 
merce? 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, in all 
truth, I do not know where it came 
from. I think the gentleman from Con- 
necticut would have to address that 
point. I gather that it comes to us from 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. I suspect it really comes from 
Connecticut, which wants to get rid of 
waste and dump it on the rest of us. 

Mr. THOMAS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, did this come from the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs? 
Was it debated and voted on? 

Mr. GEJDENSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. GEJDENSON. Mr. Chairman, my 
understanding is it was debated in the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. It passed in the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, apparently, 
on a voice vote. 

Mr. THOMAS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, reclaiming my time, there 
was a hearing on the amendment? 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, as a 
member of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, let me just quickly 
tell my colleagues, the amendment was 
brought up at the time of the commit- 
tee markup. There was no hearing. 
There was no discussion. It was voice 
voted. It was brought up initially at 
markup. 

Mr. THOMAS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, the reason I was concerned 
was that it sounded as though there 
was an attempt by the gentleman from 
Connecticut to offer proposed amend- 
ments by unanimous consent on the 
floor of the House to an amendment 
that apparently was brought up at the 
time of markup with hearings or de- 
bate in the Interior Committee. The 
gentleman from Connecticut is basi- 
cally shopping for something that will 
pass and it is a concern to all of us, as 
we examine these amendments that are 
going to affect a great number of us, to 
remember that we all have our own 
narrow interests, but to the extent 
that the narrow interests are opposed 
by the chairman of the committee, and 
by members of other committees and, 
the author of the amendment is more 
than willing to shop amendments by 
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unanimous consent on the floor, that 
perhaps this is something that ought 
not to move at this time but that a 
reasoned and considered judgment 
should prevail that perhaps we ought 
not to try to shop unanimous-consent 
amendments to something as impor- 
tant as a fundamental energy bill. 

Mr. GEJDENSON. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will continue to yield, 
does the gentleman want class C waste 
in his district, in his landfill? 

Mr. THOMAS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, my district has nuclear 
power. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Utah 
(Mr. OWENS]. 

Mr. OWENS of Utah. Mr. Chairman, 
it is redundant to follow the chairman 
of the full committee, the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL], to agree 
with him, and I sense it is not nec- 
essary here today, but in a remarkable 
hearing in Utah in December of the 
Subcommittee on Energy and the Envi- 
ronment of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, we had an interest- 
ing thing happen. 

One of the ranking officers of the Nu- 
clear Regulatory Commission indicated 
very clearly it was their intention to 
move all of the low-level radioactive 
waste out of the East and put it into 
Utah and into the Mountain States. 

And when asked why, he responded, 
it was because of the overcrowding. 

And I said to him, “Mr. Director, it is 
really not the overcrowding of people 
that you are concerned about, is it? It 
is the overcrowding of Congressmen in 
the Northeast?’’ He responded, with a 
smile, Mr. Congressman, I think I 
ought not to respond to that.“ 

I obviously rise in opposition to the 
amendment of my friend from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. GEJDENSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

My colleagues, we can have a lot of 
diversions here. We can talk about 
whether there was a hearing on the 
amendment when it was offered in 
committee. How many amendments 
that are offered in committee actually 
have hearings Let us be honest with 
ourselves. Whether it is the Committee 
on Ways and Means or the Committee 
on Energy and Commerce, that is 
where Members offer their own insights 
from their own experience and try to 
make the legislative process deal with 
the reality back home. 

This reality is not just one for my 
district. It is one for every district in 
this country. 

The question is, Do Members want to 
go home and face their constituents 
and say that they had an opportunity 
that plutonium from nuclear power- 
plants will not be buried on their block 
and they voted “no”? Do they want to 
go home to their constituents and tell 
their constituents that they had an op- 
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portunity in the U.S. Congress to guar- 
antee that no nuclear wastesite would 
be within 5 kilometers of a school and 
they said, No; we do not have to 
worry about the kids’’? 

Let me tell my colleagues the history 
here. When I was a little kid, we were 
not rich enough to go to these stores 
but there were stores one could go buy 
shoes in, and they have x-ray ma- 
chines. A person put the shoes on, 
wiggled their toes, and would look 
down. Everybody thought it was great. 
If someone had acne as a kid, they 
would give them x rays. 

Then we found out that was bad 
news. Those people ended up with can- 
cer. 

Each day we learn that as smart as 
we think we are in dealing with hazard- 
ous and toxic substances, we are not 
quite smart enough. 

There was a study on where to dump 
waste off of Long Island. They figured 
out, the scientists, where the best 
place was to dump waste in the ocean. 
What a great idea. They figured out 
where the currents would take it right 
to the bottom, so they moved out to 
that precise point. And do my col- 
leagues know what happened? The next 
day all of that stuff washed up on 
shore. 

What I am asking for is let us make 
sure that we are just a little bit more 
cautious, that we cannot see the nu- 
clear wastesite from the classroom, 
that the kids that go to school for 8, 12 
years at a clip in a facility ought not 
to be going to that school and put a nu- 
clear waste repository within 2 kilo- 
meters of it, a mile and three quarters 
or something. 

We can go home to our constituents 
and say that we helped nuclear power 
today, that we voted against an amend- 
ment that would simply add 2 kilo- 
meters or 3 kilometers to the existing 
proposal so that we have 5 kilometers 
from the school to the wastesite, or we 
can say we passed on that opportunity, 
that we did not think it was important 
enough for the U.S. Congress to take 30 
seconds and vote to give children in a 
classroom a little protection. 

We have not located one of these fa- 
cilities in the country, and the reason 
is not because we have got too tough a 
set of laws. It is because the public 
does not trust us and does not trust the 
regulators. And if we want to help nu- 
clear power, make it safer, make it 
tighter, give the public some protec- 
tion, and then we will have a shot to 
locate one of these facilities. 

Mr. Chairman, | rise in support of an 
amendment to H.R. 776, the Comprehensive 
National Energy Policy Act, to remove class C 
and higher radioactive waste from the Low- 
Level Waste Program and make this waste eli- 
gible for the high level waste repository. It also 
requires the Nuclear Regulatory Commission 
[NRC] to establish specific siting criteria for 
the siting of low-level waste facilities to ensure 
that any candidate site would be in an area of 
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low population density and not near schools 
and other public facilities. 

In 1979, two of the three low-level radio- 
active waste operating facilities in Hanford, 
WA and Beatty, NE, were temporarily closed 
while the third site, at Barnwell, SC, reduced 
the annual volume of waste that it would ac- 
cept by 50 percent. These actions by the host 
States were due primarily to a series of trans- 
portation and packaging incidents. These 
three States with operating waste disposal 
sites made it clear that they would no longer 
accept all the Nation’s low-level radioactive 
wastes. Initially, the U.S. Congress considered 
a federally oriented solution to the problem of 
assuring adequate low-level waste disposal 


city. 

sa po a however, in response to police 
recommendations from State-supported orga- 
nizations, including the National Governors’ 
Association and the National Conference of 
State Legislators, the Congress enacted the 
Low-Level Radioactive Waste Policy Act of 
1980. 

The 1980 act made each State responsible 
for providing disposal capacity for low-level ra- 
dioactive waste generated within its borders. 
The act also encourage States to form re- 
gional compacts to collectively meet their obli- 
gations to provide for disposal capacity, and 
allowing those compacts ratified by the Con- 
gress to exclude waste generated outside their 
borders, beginning January 1, 1986. 

By late 1984, it was evident that regions 
without wastesites were not progressing rap- 
idly enough to have new facilities operating by 
the 1986 deadline. A change in the law ap- 
peared necessary to allow for construction of 
the additional disposal sites foreseen in the 
1980 act. After extensive negotiations between 
representatives of the States with operating 
sites and the 47 unsited States, a consensus 
was reached which enabled Congress to pass 
the Low-Level Waste Policy Act Amendments 
of 1985. 

This act provided that the States of Wash- 
ington, Nevada, and South Carolina would 
agree to continue to make their sites available 
to the entire country for an additional 7 
years—but only if the unsited States and re- 
gions demonstrate specific progress toward 
developing new disposal capacity. The final 
date when sited sites could exclude waste 
from outside their regional borders was ex- 
tended to January 1993. In exchange, the 
other States and regions were required to 
meet a series of specific dates and mile- 
stones. Among other provisions, the 1985 act 
also specified precisely which categories of 
low-level radioactive waste would be the 
State's responsibility and made the Federal 
Government responsible for the disposal of 
commercial low-level radioactive waste ex- 
ceeding class C concentration limits. 

Today, as we all know, the low-level radio- 
active waste siting process is ongoing in many 
States. As the 1993 deadline approaches, 
many States, both individually and in regional 
compacts, have begun to select and study 
candidate sites for disposal facilities. To date, 
all of these candidate sites have facilities. 

Mr. Chairman, when Congress enacted the 
1980 and 1985 Low-Level Radioactive Waste 
Acts, we did not have the foresight to pre- 
scribe specific siting criteria. In fact, authority 
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to do so was delegated to the NRC. In turn 
the NRC developed four performance-based 
objectives by regulation to protect public 
health and safety and minimize the long-term 
burden on society. The objectives set out in 
regulation by the NRC attempt to ensure: 
First, protection from releases of radioactivity, 
second, inadvertent intrusion, third, safe oper- 
ations, and fourth, site stability. 

Unfortunately, we find ourselves today in the 
position where States are selecting candidate 
sites in locations that run contrary to common 
sense—in proximity to residential neighbor- 
hoods, schools, community centers, and other 
public facilities. Common sense dictates that if 
one of the objectives is to secure a site from 
public intrusion, we shouldn't locate a site in a 
neighborhood where the likelihood of school- 
aged children wandering onto the sites is 
great. 

That is the reason that | introduced H.R. 
3491, the Low-Level Radioactive Waste Policy 
Act Amendments of 1991, and join in support 
of this provision today. As you may know, dur- 
ing Interior Committee consideration of H.R. 
776, | offered the provisions of H.R. 3491 
which were incorporated into the bill as re- 
ported by the committee. 

In its regulatory guidelines, the NRC has 
recommended that low-level waste facilities be 
at least 2 kilometers from residential bound- 
aries. This amendment, and the language that 
was included in the Interior Committee version 
of H.R. 776, seeks to codify this as a siting re- 
quirement and further protects the public 
health and safety by increasing and threshold 
distance to 5 kilometers between the site and 
residential boundaries or facilities that pri- 
marily serve children such as schools and 
community centers. 

This siting criteria will move States in the di- 
rection of at least ensuring that whatever 
screening techniques are utilized to select an 
environmentally safe site, at least it will not be 
near housing or schools. 

The second provision of this amendment 
seeks to ensure that the waste that is sited in 
States is the least dangerous, by reclassifying 
class C and greater than C wastes from the 
Low Level Radioactive Waste Program into 
the High-Level Radioactive Waste Program. 
NRC regulations currently allow the following 
classes of low-level waste for near surface 
disposal: class A, class B, class C, and great- 
er than C. Low-level radioactive waste typi- 
cally contains both short lived and long lived 
radionuclides. Three important time intervals 
are relied on in setting the waste classification 
system. One is the length of time the govern- 
ment will actively control access to the site— 
an upper limit of 100 years was used. The 
second is the expected life of the waste 
form—a 300-year period of life expectancy 
was used. The third is the expected lifetime of 
engineered barriers or assured burial depth, 
and the time when total failure of the system 
is anticipated to occur—a 500-year period was 
assumed. 

Of the categories of waste, class C com- 
prises the smallest volume of low-level waste, 
only 1 percent, but the highest levels of radio- 
nuclides. In fact, it is class C and higher which 
requires sites to have both a 300-year sta- 
bilization period and a 500-year engineered 
barrier. It is evident that this waste, primarily 
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from nuclear powerplants, should not be the 
responsibility of the States, but rather the Fed- 
eral Government. 

This amendment achieves this objective by 
removing class C waste from the jurisdiction of 
the Low-Level Radioactive Waste Policy Act 
and placing it under the responsibility of the 
Federal Government. This amendment would 
also enable the Federal Government to place 
this category of waste in the Federal high level 
nuclear waste repository. 

As States struggle with the difficult task of 
sitting low-level radioactive waste facilities, 
passage of this amendment will provide our 
constituents with a greater sense of security 
that whatever site is finally selected is not 
near schools or growing population center. 
Moreover, passage of this amendment will re- 
move from these sites the most dangerous 
type of waste. 

It is my hope that this amendment will be 
adopted by the House so that States involved 
in the site selection process will have further 
guidance on protecting the public health and 
safety. 

I urge the adoption of this amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

I want to express great respect and 
great affection for both the gentle- 
woman from Connecticut and my dear 
friend, the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. GEJDENSON] and to commend 
them for offering an amendment on be- 
half of their constituents. They have 
served them well. 

I come from a State where there was 
a possibility of a low-level nuclear 
waste facility being established. I know 
the intensity of public feeling on this 
matter. 

If there is a problem here which re- 
quires safety matters to be addressed 
in terms of low-level nuclear waste, if 
there are other questions regarding 
health or the environment which 
should be addressed, they should be ad- 
dressed after hearings, after careful 
thought, after careful consideration 
and after the entirety of the problem is 
addressed, to find out what we are 
doing to Connecticut, to find out what 
we are doing to the other States, to 
find out where we are putting the 
waste, to find out where we are aban- 
doning the waste, to find out the eco- 
nomic consequences, to find out what 
States are going to pay more and what 
States are going to pay less, to find out 
who is going to get out of storing nu- 
clear waste and who is going to be com- 
pelled to store more. Those are the 
kinds of questions which hearings and 
proper committee consideration is had 
to obtain the answers to. 

I would urge my colleagues to reject 
this amendment. If there is a problem 
here which must be addressed, it 
should be addressed in an orderly proc- 
ess rather than the curious process 
which we have seen here today on the 
floor. 
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o 1550 


The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. GEJDENSON]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. COLEMAN of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 177, noes 293, 
answered present“ 1, not voting 23, as 
follows: 

[Roll No. 141] 


AYES—117 
Abercrombie Gejdenson Ortiz 
Ackerman Gekas Owens (NY) 
Andrews (ME) Gilman Pallone 
Andrews (NJ) Hall (OH) Panetta 
Applegate Hertel Payne (NJ) 
Aspin Hochbrueckner Pelosi 
Atkins Houghton Pursell 
AuCoin Hughes Rahall 
Beilenson Jacobs Rangel 
Berman Jefferson Reed 
Blackwell Johnson (CT) Richardson 
Boehlert Johnson (SD) Rose 
Bonior Jontz Roybal 
Borski Kaptur Sanders 
Bryant Kennedy Savage 
Camp Kennelly Schroeder 
Cardin Kildee Schumer 
Clay Kostmayer Serrano 
Coleman (TX) Lewis (GA) Shays 
Cox (IL) Lowey (NY) Sikorski 
de la Garza Luken Slaughter 
DeLauro Markey Snowe 
Dellums Mazzoli Solarz 
Dixon McCloskey Stark 
Dorgan (ND) McCurdy Stokes 
Downey McDermott Studds 
Durbin McHugh Torres 
Early McNulty Unsoeld 
Edwards (CA) Mfume Upton 
Engel Miller (CA) Walsh 
Evans Mineta Washington 
Fawell Moakley Waters 
Feighan Molinari Waxman 
Fish Mrazek Weber 
Flake Natcher Weiss 
Foglietta Neal (MA) Wheat 
Ford (TN) Neal (NC) Wolpe 
Frank (MA) Nowak Wyden 
Franks (CT) Olver Yates 

NOES—293 
Allard Bustamante Dickinson 
Allen Byron Dicks 
Anderson Callahan Dingell 
Andrews (TX) Campbell (CO) Dooley 
Annunzio Carper Doolittle 
Archer Carr Dornan (CA) 
Armey Chandler Dreier 
Bacchus Chapman Duncan 
Baker Clement Dwyer 
Ballenger Clinger Eckart 
Barnard Coble Edwards (OK) 
Barrett Coleman (MO) Edwards (TX) 
Barton Collins (MI) Emerson 
Bateman Combest English 
Bennett Condit Erdreich 
Bereuter Conyers Espy 
Bevill Cooper Ewing 
Bilbray Costello Fascell 
Bilirakis Coughlin Fazio 
Bliley Cox (CA) Fields 
Boehner Coyne Ford (MI) 
Boucher Cramer Frost 
Brewster Crane Gallegly 
Brooks Cunningham Gallo 
Broomfield Darden Gaydos 
Browder Davis Gephardt 
Brown DeFazio Geren 
Bunning DeLay Gibbons 
Burton Derrick Gilchrest 
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Gillmor Lowery (CA) Roukema 
Gingrich Machtley Rowland 
Glickman Manton Russo 
Gonzalez Marlenee Sabo 
Goodling Martin Sangmeister 
Gordon McCandless Santorum 
Goss McCollum Sarpalius 
Gradison McCrery Sawyer 
Grandy McEwen Saxton 
Green McGrath Schaefer 
Gunderson McMillan (NC) Scheuer 
Hall (TX) McMillen (MD) Schiff 
Hamilton Meyers Schulze 
Hammerschmidt Miller (OH) Sensenbrenner 
Hancock Miller (WA) Shaw 
Hansen Mink Shuster 
Harris Mollohan Sisisky 
Hastert Montgomery Skaggs 
Hatcher Moody Skeen 
Hayes (IL) Moorhead Skelton 
Hayes (LA) Moran Slattery 
Hefley Morella Smith (FL) 
Hefner Morrison Smith (IA) 
Henry Murphy Smith (NJ) 
Herger Murtha Smith (OR) 
Hoagland Myers Smith (TX) 
Hobson Nagle Solomon 
Holloway Nichols Spence 
Hopkins Nussle Spratt 
Horn Oberstar Si 
Horton Obey Stallings 
Hoyer Olin Stearns 
Hubbard Orton Stenholm 
Huckaby Owens (UT) Stump 
Hunter Oxley Sundquist 
Hutto Parker Swett 
Hyde Pastor Swift 
Inhofe Patterson Synar 
James Paxon Tallon 
Jenkins Payne (VA) Tanner 
Johnson (TX) Pease Tauzin 
Johnston Penny Taylor (MS) 
Jones (GA) Perkins Taylor (NC) 
Jones (NC) Peterson (FL) Thomas (CA) 
Kanjorski Peterson (MN) Thomas (GA) 
Kasich Petri Thomas (WY) 
Kleczka Pickett Thornton 
Klug Pickle Traficant 
Kolbe Porter Traxler 
Kolter Poshard Valentine 
Kopetski Price Vander Jagt 
Kyl Quillen Vento 
LaFalce Ramstad Visclosky 
Lancaster Ravenel Volkmer 
Lantos Ray Vucanovich 
LaRocco Regula Walker 
Laughlin Rhodes Weldon 
Leach Ridge Whitten 
Lehman (CA) Riggs Williams 
Lehman (FL) Rinaldo Wilson 
Lent Ritter Wise 
Levin (MI) Roberts Wolf 
Lewis (CA) Roe Wylie 
Lewis (FL) Roemer Yatron 
Lightfoot Young (AK) 
Lipinski Rohrabacher Young (FL) 
Livingston Ros-Lehtinen Zeliff 
Lloyd Rostenkowski Zimmer 
Long Roth 

ANSWERED “PRESENT"’—1 

Sharp 
NOT VOTING—23 
Alexander Donnelly Mavroules 
Anthony Dymally McDade 
Bentley Guarini Michel 
Boxer Ireland Oakar 
Bruce Lagomarsino Packard 
Campbell (CA) Levine (CA) Torricelli 
Collins (IL) Martinez Towns 
Dannemeyer Matsui 
O 1610 


The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


On this vote: 


Mr. Levine of California for, with Mr. An- 
thony against. 

Mrs. Boxer for, with Mr. Martinez against. 

Mrs. Collins of Illinois for, with Mr. Pack- 
ard against. 


Mrs. MORELLA changed her vote 
from “aye” to “no.” 

Mr. DE LA GARZA, Mrs. SCHROE- 
DER, Mr. CAMP, and Mr. RAHALL 
changed their vote from no“ to “aye.” 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is now in order, 
under the rule, to consider the amend- 
ment numbered 14 printed in House Re- 
port 102-533. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MILLER OF 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will des- 
ignate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. MILLER of Cali- 
fornia: Page 752, after line 16, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

TITLE XXXI—FEDERAL AND STATE 
LANDS 


SEC. 3101. RIGHTS-OF-WAY ON CERTAIN FEDERAL 
LANDS. 


(a) EXTENT OF RIGHTS.—(1) Section 501 of 
the Federal Land Policy and Management 
Act of 1976 (43 U.S.C. 1761) is amended by add- 
ing at the end of subsection (b)(1) thereof the 
following: Any right-of-way granted or is- 
sued under this section shall convey only the 
rights specifically described therein, and 
shall not convey or be construed to imply 
conveyance of any rights to the use of the af- 
fected lands or the resources of such lands.“ 

(2) Section 501 of such Act is amended as 
follows: 

(A) Insert in subsection (a), after public 
lands“ the following: (as defined in section 
103(e) of this Act)“. 

(B) In paragraph (4) of subsection (a), 
strike Federal Power Commission under the 
Federal Power Act of 1935 (49 Stat. 847; 16 
U.S.C. 791)“ and insert in lieu thereof Fed- 
eral Energy Regulatory Commission under 
the Federal Power Act, including part 1 
thereof (41 Stat. 1063, 16 U.S.C. 791-825 r).“ 

(b) ENERGY-RELATED RIGHTS-OF-WaY.—Sec- 
tion 501 of the Federal Land Policy and Man- 
agement Act of 1976 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof a new subsection, as follows: 

(di) Under this section, a right-of-way 
on public lands or lands within the National 
Forest System may be granted or issued for 
the construction or operation of a non-Fed- 
eral system (including any dam, diversion, or 
appurtenant project works) for the genera- 
tion, transmission, or distribution of elec- 
trical energy only if the Secretary or the 
Secretary of Agriculture, as appropriate, 
finds that the use of such lands for the con- 
struction or operation of the facilities in- 
volved in such system— : 

(A) is consistent with applicable manage- 
ment plans for such lands, and will not inter- 
fere with or be inconsistent with the protec- 
tion and utilization of such lands for the pur- 
poses for which such lands are managed; and 

(B) will not result in substantial degrada- 
tion of natural or cultural resources, scenic 
or recreational values, watershed resources, 
or fish and wildlife populations or habitat af- 
fected by the proposed system or affected by 
the cumulative effects of the proposed sys- 
tem and other uses of such lands or adjacent 
lands. 

*(2)(A) The Secretary concerned shall pro- 
vide for early and continued public partici- 
pation in connection with consideration of 
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an application for a right-of-way under this 
subsection by making a copy of such applica- 
tion available for public inspection in the vi- 
cinity of the affected lands for at least 90 
days prior to acting on the application and 
by conducting at least 1 public meeting 
thereon at a time and location likely to as- 
sure public participation. 

B) All information, including documents 
and testimony, related to the concerned Sec- 
retary’s decision on an application under 
this subsection shall be available for public 
inspection in regional or local offices of the 
Bureau of Land Management or Forest Serv- 
ice, and at the same time as such Secretary 
decides whether or not to grant or issue the 
requested right-of-way, such Secretary shall 
publish in the Federal Register an appro- 
priate document stating and explaining the 
basis for such decision. 

“*(3)(A) If facilities of a system described in 
paragraph (1) would be located on lands 
under the administrative jurisdiction of a 
single agency of the United States, that 
agency shall have the principal role in pre- 
paring any analysis, under applicable law, of 
the effects of construction and operation of 
such facilities on the environment. If such 
facilities would be located on lands under the 
administrative jurisdiction of more than 1 
such agency, each such agency involved may 
enter into an agreement among themselves 
in order to avoid duplication of responsibil- 
ity or effort, to expedite the consideration of 
applications for rights-of-way or other rights 
with respect to use of such lands, to issue 
joint regulations in appropriate cases, and to 
assure that decisions about such system are 
based on a comprehensive review of possible 
effects on Federal lands and resources. 

“(B) Any analysis described in subpara- 
graph (A) of this paragraph shall be prepared 
by an agency of the United States with ad- 
ministrative jurisdiction over affected lands, 
or by an independent contractor selected by 
such an agency, and not by the applicant for 
a right-of-way under this subsection or by 
any other party selected or reimbursed by 
such applicant. 

„) Nothing in this paragraph shall be 
construed as precluding an agency of the 
United States from requiring an applicant 
for a right-of-way under this section or any 
other party to provide any necessary infor- 
mation in connection with an analysis de- 
scribed in subparagraph (A) or in connection 
with decisions about any other aspect of a 
system described in paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section.“. 

(c) EFFECTIVE DATE AND IMPLEMENTA- 
TION.—(1) The amendments to the Federal 
Land Policy and Management Act of 1976 
made by this section shall not apply to any 
project for which the land-management 
agency has completed a final review of an ap- 
plication for a right-of-way prior to the en- 
actment of this section, 

(2) No later than 1 year after the date of 
enactment of this Act, the Secretaries of the 
Interior and Agriculture shall issue joint 
regulations to: 

(A) establish procedures for appropriate 
public participation in decisions relating to 
applications for rights-of-way of the type 
covered by section 501(d) of the Federal Land 
Policy and Management Act of 1976; and 

(B) establish procedures to coordinate, so 
far as possible, the timing of review by such 
Secretaries regarding such applications with 
review of related projects by other Federal 
agencies. 

SEC. 3102. DAMS IN NATIONAL PARKS. 

(a) PROHIBITION.—(1) Except as provided in 

paragraph (2), no individual corporation, 
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partnership, Federal or State agency, politi- 
cal subdivision, or any other legal entity 
may commence construction of— 

(A) any new dam or other new impound- 
ment within the external boundaries of any 
unit of the National Park Systems; or 

(B) any new dam or other new impound- 
ment which, after the date of enactment of 
this Act, will inundate any land within the 
external boundaries of any unit of the Na- 
tional Park System. 

(2) The provisions of this subsection shall 
not apply to a project developed by the Na- 
tional Park Service that the Secretary of the 
Interior determines necessary to meet the 
purposes for which the affected unit of the 
National Park System was established if 
such project would not degrade the resources 
or values of such unit. 

(b) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the following terms shall have the fol- 
lowing meanings: 

(1) The term new dam or other new im- 
poundment”’ means any facility for impound- 
ment or obstruction of the flow of water, 
construction of which commences after the 
enactment of this Act. 

(2) The term “impoundment’ means the 
formation of a body of water upstream from 
a dam or other structure caused by the con- 
struction or operation of the dam or other 
structure. 

(3) The term “inundate” means to perma- 
nently or intermittently cover land with 
water. 

(c) CONCURRENCE.—Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, no department or 
agency of the United States shall renew or 
reissue any license, or issue a new license, 
for any dam or other facility for impound- 
ment or obstruction of the flow of water that 
is located on or that inundates any land 
within the National Park System, if such ac- 
tion would result in new or increased effects 
on the resources and values of such land, un- 
less the Secretary of the Interior concurs in 
such action. 

(d) ScopE.—The prohibition of this section 
shall be in addition to, and not in lieu of, 
any other prohibition or restriction on ac- 
tivities within any unit of the National Park 
System. 

(e) OTHER PROJECTS.—Nothing in this sec- 
tion prohibits the Secretary of the Army or 
any other Federal department or agency 
from undertaking a study of any project or 
from submitting a recommendation to Con- 
gress for the authorization or licensing of 
such project. 

SEC. 3103. STATE OR LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
LANDS. 


Section 21 of the Federal Power Act is 
amended as follows: 

(1) In the first sentence after the word 
right“ insert, temporarily during project 
construction.“. 

(2) In the first sentence after the word 
“damage” insert (and to restore and re- 
pair). 

(3) After the first sentence insert: The 
term ‘unimproved dam site’ shall not include 
any site or area that was acquired by a State 
or local government or agency thereof solely 
for the purposes of a public park, recreation, 
or wildlife refuge before the date such li- 
censee is issued a license by the Commission 
and is owned and operated for such purposes, 
except that nothing in this sentence shall 
preclude a State or local government from 
consenting to the acquisition of such site or 
area with the licensee.“ 

The amendments made by this section to 
section 21 of the Federal Power Act shall 
apply to the exercise of eminent domain by 
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any licensee under such section after the 

date of enactment of this Act. 

SEC. 3104. COORDINATION WITH FEDERAL AGEN- 
CIES. 


Section 6(g) of the Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund Act of 1965 is amended by in- 
serting the following at the end thereof: If 
a State has enacted statutory provisions pro- 
viding for the permanent protection of the 
natural, ecological, cultural, scenic, or rec- 
reational resources of designated river seg- 
ments within that State, if such protection 
is part of a comprehensive Statewide plan 
approved by the Secretary of the Interior 
under section 6, and if such provisions pro- 
hibit the development of new hydroelectric 
power projects on such designated segments, 
neither the Secretary nor any other officer 
or agent of the United States (other than the 
Secretary of the Army or the Chief of the 
United States Soil Conservation Service) 
shall assist or issue an original license or an 
exemption for the construction of any new 
hydroelectric power project if the project is 
located wholly within that State and if such 
assistance, license, or exemption would be 
inconsistent with such prohibition. The pre- 
ceding sentence shall not apply to any 
project authorized for construction by the 
Secretary of the Army before, on, or after 
the date of the enactment of this sentence 
and not subsequently deauthorized pursuant 
to the provisions of Title X of Public Law 99- 
662 or any other provision of law.“. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rale, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. MIL- 
LER] will be recognized for 20 minutes, 
and a Member opposed to the amend- 
ment will be recognized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the 
House, this amendment is very simple 
in its form and its results. 

The amendment prohibits the con- 
struction of new dams in our national 
parks, and the amendment prevents a 
Federal agency from licensing new hy- 
droelectric projects on a river that a 
State has statutorily prohibited from 
the construction of dams or called for 
the river’s protection in the State’s 
comprehensive outdoor recreation 
plan. 

Mr. Chairman, this is an amendment 
against the arrogance of Federal 
power. This is an amendment to pre- 
serve the rights of States when they 
speak through their legislature or they 
speak through the initiative process 
and they make the designation to pro- 
tect a river, they make a statewide de- 
cision to protect their resources, and 
then along can come the Federal En- 
ergy Regulatory Commission and site a 
dam on that particular river that the 
people of the State have said they 
wanted to protect. 

This is the arrogance of a Federal bu- 
reaucracy that can give a right to a 
private developer to condemn State 
lands, to condemn State lands for the 
purposes of private projects against the 
wishes of the Governor, the legislature, 
and the people of the State. That is 
why this amendment is supported by 
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the Western Governors’ Association, 
the League of Conservation Voters, the 
National Wildlife Federation, Trout, 
Unlimited, and the American Rivers 
Campaign, as well as supported by 
State agencies and Governors from the 
States of California, Pennsylvania, 
New York, Massachusetts, Oregon, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Michigan 
among others. Because they recognize 
the rights of their citizens to make de- 
cisions and not have those overridden 
by a Federal bureaucracy to damage 
those resources and to take away the 
rights of the States to have that say. 

It is important that we understand 
that States make those decisions, and 
it is for the reason that I offer this 
amendment to stop what has taken 
place over the last several years is the 
ability of people to come and override 
that with the support and with the 
power of a Federal agency against the 
wishes of the State. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to 
the gentleman from Utah [Mr. OWENS]. 

Mr. OWENS of Utah. Mr. Chairman, I 
will soon call up an amendment at the 
desk which would provide for the op- 
portunity of review by the Secretary of 
the Interior and for public participa- 
tion before rights-of-way through pub- 
lic lands are granted for oil and gas 
pipelines. 

The fundamental issue addressed by 
my amendment is who shall make the 
value judgment that a right-of-way 
shall be granted across public lands for 
a pipeline. My amendment would en- 
sure that before a pipeline right-of-way 
through public lands is granted that 
the Secretary of the Interior shall first 
determine that the use of the pipeline 
will not conflict with the purposes for 
which the lands are managed or result 
in substantial degradation of natural 
resources, scenic or recreational val- 
ues. 

The Secretary of the Interior is, after 
all, the official responsible for ensuring 
proper management of public lands 
held in trust for the people of this 
country, and he or she should make the 
critical decision about the environ- 
mental impact of a proposed pipeline 
on these lands. 

In addition, my amendment would re- 
quire at least one public hearing before 
the right-of-way could be granted as a 
means of ensuring public input on the 
Secretary’s decision. By contrast, the 
committee’s version of H.R. 776 would 
allow the Federal Energy Regulatory 
Commission [FERC] to make the cru- 
cial determination about the environ- 
mental effect of a pipeline on public 
lands. 
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Having FERC make this decision 
puts the proverbial fox in charge of the 
hen house, with predictable con- 
sequences. 

We had a terrible experience in Davis 
County in Utah with the Kern River 
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pipeline where the Secretary of the In- 
terior was left out of the process. 

The devastating environmental im- 
pact of allowing FERC to make the de- 
cisions about use of public lands for 
pipelines is depressingly evident in 
springtime now in the mountains above 
Bountiful, UT. During construction of 
the Kern pipeline, miles of scenic For- 
est Service land were torn up. Exten- 
sive watershed and wildlife areas were 
devastated and numerous archaeologi- 
cal sites on the National Historic Reg- 
ister were destroyed. 

Anyone who questions whether it 
makes a difference which agency con- 
ducts the environmental impact study 
should visit Davis County and look at 
the legacy of the Kern River pipeline. 
The pipeline route is a giant bleeding 
scar across the beautiful mountains of 
Davis County. 

All of this environmental harm oc- 
curred with the full knowledge and ac- 
quiescence of FERC. Federal agencies 
with responsibility for protecting pub- 
lic lands recommended against con- 
struction of the Kern pipeline, but 
FERC overruled those agencies and the 
public’s recommendations. 

Why did this happen? Because an 
agency responsible for building the 
pipeline—— 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRIES 

Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to inquire: The gen- 
tleman’s discussion is not about the 
Miller amendment. He is talking about 
an amendment that has not even been 
offered at this time. It is way off the 
Miller amendment. 

Now, how do we go about doing that? 

The CHAIRMAN. The debate at this 
point should be confined to the pending 
Miller amendment. 

Mr. OWENS of Utah. Mr. Chairman, 
my amendment is to the Miller amend- 
ment. 

Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. A further par- 
liamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. Mr. Chair- 
man, has the amendment been offered 
yet? 

Mr. OWENS of Utah. Mr. Chairman, I 
do not want to upset my friend, the 
gentleman from Alaska. 

I now offer my amendment to the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Before the gen- 
tleman offers his amendment to the 
amendment, the Chair will inquire 
whether any Member seeks recognition 
in opposition to the primary Miller 
amendment? 

Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask for time to oppose the Mil- 
ler amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] seek rec- 
ognition? 
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Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. Mr. Chair- 
man, what I am suggesting is that the 
gentleman from Michigan offered an 
amendment, and then the gentleman 
from Utah began talking about his 
amendment, which was not offered. 

Now, I am asking for time to oppose 
the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from California. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman 
from Alaska in opposition to the 
amendment of the gentleman from 
California [Mr. MILLER]? 

Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. Yes, I am, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Alaska will be recognized in oppo- 
sition for 20 minutes. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to be recognized in opposi- 
tion to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from California [Mr. MIL- 
LER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair had in- 
quired and did not hear from the gen- 
tleman from Michigan, but as the man- 
ager of the bill the gentleman from 
Michigan would take priority, and the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. DIN- 
GELL] will be recognized for 20 minutes 
in opposition to the Miller amendment 
and will control the 20 minutes. 

Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. Mr. Chair- 
man, to make this easier, I would be 
glad to yield my 20 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan, if necessary, 
just as long as I get some time to talk 
about the Miller amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has ruled 
that the gentleman from Michigan will 
control the 20 minutes in opposition to 
the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. MILLER]. 

We now will return to the gentleman 
from Utah [Mr. OWENS] who had an 
amendment to be offered to the Miller 
amendment. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRIES 

Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am wondering, how do you get 
time to oppose the Owens amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. After it is offered, 
that inquiry will be appropriate. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I have 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, am I 
incorrect that the opponents of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California are foreclosed from dis- 
cussing that amendment at this par- 
ticular time? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of debate 
is now controlled by the gentleman 
from Utah, having been recognized by 
the gentleman from California. 

The Chair had interrupted the gen- 
tleman so that we could establish who 
would control the time in opposition to 
the underlying amendment by the gen- 
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tleman from California [Mr. MILLER] 
and had recognized the gentleman from 
Michigan for that purpose. 

The Chair will return to recognizing 
the gentleman from Utah, who is I 
think prepared to offer his amendment 
to the Miller amendment. 

Mr. DINGELL. Well, I had the feel- 
ing, Mr. Chairman, that the regular 
order required that those who are op- 
posed to the Miller amendment would 
be permitted to be recognized at this 
time. 

Mr. OWENS of Utah. Mr. Chairman, 
my amendment is an amendment to 
the Miller amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Utah will suspend. 

The Chair will recognize the gen- 
tleman from Michigan initially in op- 
position to the underlying amendment, 
and then return to the Owens amend- 
ment. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL]. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, first, 
how much time do I have? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be permitted 
to yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. LENT] for such 
purposes of debate that he might 
choose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LENT] will control 10 minutes of the 
time in opposition. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment which 
is offered by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia. 

It is an interesting amendment. It is 
not an amendment to any energy stat- 
ute, rather it amends the Federal Land 
Policy and Management Act of 1976 and 
the Land and Water Conservation Fund 
Act of 1965. Neither of these statutes is 
an energy statute. Neither of these 
statutes relate to the basic purposes of 
this legislation. The basic purposes are 
to move the United States more toward 
energy sufficiency, to increase con- 
servation and to increase production of 
energy and reduce our dependence on 
imported fossil fuels. 

Were it not for the extraordinary ac- 
tion of the Rules Committee in making 
them in order, they would clearly be 
nongermane and subject to a point of 
order at this time. 

It is plain that these amendments re- 
late to such interesting and I believe 
important questions as rights-of-way 
on public lands and lands within the 
national forest system. They relate to 
questions such as dams and diversions 
of water from the public lands and else- 
where. 

It must be observed that these 
amendments in a most curious way 
create a new and a different procedure 
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for rights-of-way on public lands and 
on Forest Service lands for generation, 
transmission, and distribution of elec- 
tric energy. 

These are sweeping amendments. 
They will adversely affect efforts under 
this legislation with regard to wheeling 
and transmission of power and they 
will adversely impact the efforts made 
in the legislation to encourage the de- 
velopment of independent power 
projects and to use energy sources 
other than coal and oil, energy sources 
such as biomass, natural gas, solar, and 
water power. 

The amendment will adversely affect 
the siting of generation facilities, and 
more importantly, the location of 
transmission lines or distribution fa- 
cilities that are essential for inter- 
connection within the grids which exist 
in the United States for the distribu- 
tion of power to cities, industries, and 
rural areas. 

The amendment amends one portion 
of section 501 of the 1976 act to estab- 
lish a detailed procedure for the con- 
sideration of right-of-way applications 
that do not now apply to such facilities 
or other right-of-way applications, 
such as those for pipelines for oil and 
gas, storage and terminal facilities, 
reservoirs, tunnels, flumes, ditches, 
and systems for the transmission, 
amongst other things, of radio, tele- 
vision, and telephone and other tele- 
communication means, the siting of 
roads and highways; and trails, rail- 
roads, and canals. 

Now, I am not sure why this kind of 
amendment is here before us. It cer- 
tainly is not an energy amendment. It 
is antienergy. It is a not-in-my-back- 
yard amendment. 

It also requires the Secretaries of Ag- 
riculture and the Interior to imple- 
ment joint regulations within 1 year, 
and we all know how the regulatory 
process works. Clearly, it is not going 
to be able to respond to this demand in 
that time, if ever. 

It also would prohibit dams, and this 
is a very interesting thing, and the re- 
licensing of existing dams by the Fed- 
eral Energy Regulatory Commission 
and by other regulatory agencies, out- 
side areas within the National Park 
System. 

I am also concerned because this leg- 
islation attempts to prohibit dams, in- 
cluding the relicensing of existing 
dams, outside areas within the Na- 
tional Park System, if the reservoir 
from those dams inundates even a foot 
or an inch of the external boundaries of 
any national park, recreation area, wil- 
derness area, monument, historic site, 
or other area within the National Park 
System. This would be true even in the 
case of a dam by the Corp of Engineers 
or through the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice that may be necessary for flood 
control purposes. In some cases the 
dams would likely not inundate Na- 
tional Park System lands, except in 100 
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or 200 years. Nevertheless, this pro- 
posal would preclude any new dam or 
new impoundment of this kind. 

Most importantly, it would also af- 
fect the relicensing of existing dams 
without the concurrence of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. This would in- 
clude the Elwha and Glines Canyon 
Dams in the Pacific Northwest which 
are the subject of a bill, H.R. 4844, that 
has been recently introduced by the 
Washington State delegation and li- 
censing at the Federal Energy Regu- 
latory Commission. This could have a 
vast impact on public and private 
power projects throughout the country 
that are presently pending relicensing 
before the Federal Energy Regulatory 
Commission. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment is not 
sound from an energy standpoint nor 
from an environmental standpoint. It 
should not be adopted. 

Shortly, I will offer an amendment to 
the Federal Power Act which is envi- 
ronmentally sound and consistent with 
the energy purposes of this legislation. 
It addresses many of the concerns that 
I and others concerned about adverse 
impacts of dams on fish, and wildlife, 
and natural resources. I urge you to re- 
ject the Miller amendment and support 
my amendment which I will discuss 
later. 

The amendment is not an energy 
amendment. It is something which is a 
mish-mash of other matters which 
might be meritorious if they were of- 
fered to another bill or if they were to 
be brought up under a separate rule. 
They have no place in this legislation. 
They will rather make this country 
more dependent on foreign sources. 
They will inhibit protection of our pub- 
lic lands. They will inhibit siting of fa- 
cilities which will be used for preven- 
tion of floods or for the generation of 
power. 
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Mr. Chairman, I urge my colleagues 
to reject this amendment and the 
Owens amendment with it. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. OWENS OF UTAH 
TO THE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MILLER 
OF CALIFORNIA 
Mr. OWENS of Utah. Mr. Chairman, I 

offer an amendment to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will des- 
ignate the amendment to the amend- 
ment. 

The text of the amendment to the 
amendment is as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. OWENS of Utah 
to the amendment offered by Mr. MILLER of 
California: At the end of the amendment, in- 
sert the following new section and conform 
the table of contents accordingly: 

SEC. 3105. RIGHTS-OF-WAY FOR OIL GAS PIPE- 


(a) EXTENT OF RIGHTS.—Section 28(a) of the 
Minera] Leasing Act is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: Any right-of- 
way granted or issued under this section 
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shall convey only the rights specifically de- 
scribed therein, and shall not convey or be 
construed to imply conveyance of any other 
rights to the use of the affected lands or the 
resources of such lands.“ 

(b) OIL AND GAS RIGHTS-OF-WAY.—Section 
28 of the Mineral Leasing Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 

“(z)Q) Under this section, a right-of-way 
through Federal lands may be granted or is- 
sued for the construction or operation of an 
expedited pipeline only if the Secretary of 
the Interior finds that the use of such lands 
for the construction or operation of the fa- 
cilities involved in such system— 

(A) is consistent with applicable manage- 
ment plans for such lands, and will not inter- 
fere with or be inconsistent with the protec- 
tion and utilization of such lands for the pur- 
poses for which such lands are managed; and 

„) will not result in substantial degrada- 
tion of natural or cultural resources, scenic 
or recreational values, watershed resources, 
or fish and wildlife populations or habitat af- 
fected by the proposed system or affected by 
the cumulative effects of the proposed sys- 
tem and other uses of such lands or adjacent 
lands. 

‘(2)(A) The Secretary shall provide for 
early and continued public participation in 
connection with consideration of an applica- 
tion for a right-of-way under this subsection 
by making a copy of such application avail- 
able for public inspection in the vicinity of 
the affected lands for at least 90 days prior 
to acting on the application and by conduct- 
ing at least 1 public meeting thereon at a 
time and location likely to assure public 
participation. 

) All information, including documents 
and testimony, related to the concerned Sec- 
retary’s decision on an application under 
this subsection shall be available for public 
inspection in regional or local offices of the 
Bureau of Land Management, and at the 
same time as the Secretary decides whether 
or not to grant or issue the requested right- 
of-way, such Secretary shall publish in the 
Federal Register an appropriate document 
stating and explaining the basis for such de- 
cision. 

“(3)(A) If facilities for an expedited pipe- 
line would be located on lands under the ad- 
ministrative jurisdiction of a single agency 
of the United States, that agency shall have 
the principal role in preparing any analysis, 
under applicable law, of the effects of con- 
struction and operation of such facilities on 
the environment. If such facilities would be 
located on lands under the administrative ju- 
risdiction of more than 1 such agency, each 
such agency involved may enter into an 
agreement among themselves in order to 
avoid duplication of responsibility or effort, 
to expedite the consideration of applications 
for rights-of-way or other rights with respect 
to use of such lands, to issue joint regula- 
tions in appropriate cases, and to assure that 
decisions about such system are based on a 
comprehensive review of possible effects on 
Federal lands and resources. 

B) Any analysis described in subpara- 
graph (A) of this paragraph shall be prepared 
by an agency of the United States with ad- 
ministrative jurisdiction over affected lands, 
or by an independent contractor selected by 
such an agency, and not by the applicant for 
a right-of-way under this subsection or by 
any other party selected or reimbursed by 
such applicant. 

“(C) Nothing in this paragraph shall be 
construed as precluding an agency of the 
United States from requiring an applicant 
for a right-of-way under this section or any 
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other party to provide any necessary infor- 
mation in connection with an analysis de- 
scribed in subparagraph (A) or in connection 
with decisions about any other aspect of an 


expedited pipeline.”’. 
(c) EFFECTIVE DATE AND IMPLEMENTA- 


TION.—(1) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall not apply to any project for which 
the land-management agency has completed 
a final review of an application for a right- 
of-way prior to the enactment of this sec- 
tion. 

(2) No later than 1 year after the date of 
enactment of this Act, the Secretary of the 
Interior shall issue regulations to: 

(A) establish procedures for appropriate 
public participation in decisions relating to 
applications for rights-of-way of the type 
covered by section 28 of the Mineral Leasing 
Act; and 

(B) establish procedures to coordinate, so 
far as possible, the timing of review by the 
Secretary regarding such applications with 
review of related projects by other Federal 
agencies. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the gentleman from Utah [Mr. 
OWENS] will be recognized for 5 min- 
utes, and a Member opposed will be rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to be recognized in 
opposition to the amendment to the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Wyoming [Mr. THOMAS] seeks rec- 
ognition in opposition to the amend- 
ment and will be recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. OWENS of Utah. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 4 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of my 
amendment to provide the opportunity 
for review by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior and for public participation before 
rights-of-way through public lands are 
granted for oil and gas pipelines. 

The fundamental issue addressed by 
my amendment is who shall make the 
value judgment that a right-of-way 
should be granted across public land 
for a pipeline. My amendment would 
ensure that before a pipeline right-of- 
way through public lands is granted, 
the Secretary of the Interior first de- 
termines that the use of the pipeline 
will not conflict with the purposes for 
which the lands are managed or result 
in substantial degradation of natural 
resources, scenic or recreational val- 
ues. The Secretary of the Interior is 
the official responsible for ensuring 
proper management of public lands 
held in trust for the people of this 
country, and he or she should make the 
critical decision about the environ- 
mental impact of a proposed pipeline 
on these lands. In addition, my amend- 
ment would require at least one public 
hearing before the right-of-way could 
be granted as a means of ensuring pub- 
lic input in the Secretary’s decision. 

By contrast, the Energy Committee’s 
version of H.R. 776 would allow the 
Federal Energy Regulatory Commis- 
sion [FERC] to make the crucial deter- 
mination about the environmental ef- 
fect of a pipeline on public land. Hav- 
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ing FERC make this decision puts the 
fox in charge of the henhouse with pre- 
dictable consequences. 

We had a terrible experience in Davis 

County, UT, with the Kern River pipe- 
line where the Secretary of the Interior 
was left out of the process. The dev- 
astating environmental impact of al- 
lowing FERC to make decisions about 
use of public land for pipelines is as de- 
pressing an event as Spring has come 
and the snow has melted. During con- 
struction of the Kern pipeline, miles of 
scenic Forest Service land were torn 
up, extensive watershed and wildlife 
areas were devastated, and numerous 
archaeological sites on the National 
Historic Register were destroyed. Any- 
one who questions whether it makes a 
difference which agency conducts the 
environmental impact study, should 
visit Davis County and look at the leg- 
acy of the Kern pipeline. The pipeline 
route is a giant bleeding scar across 
the beautiful mountains of Davis Coun- 
ty. 
All of this environmental harm oc- 
curred with the full knowledge and ac- 
quiescence of FERC. Federal agencies 
with responsibility for protecting pub- 
lic lands recommended against con- 
struction of the Kern pipeline, but 
FERC overruled these agencies’ and 
the public’s recommendations. 

Why did this happen? Because an 
agency responsible for building pipe- 
lines was allowed to make decisions 
about the value of public lands. What a 
ridiculous situation in this day of envi- 
ronmental consciousness in Utah. The 
fox was not simply in charge of the 
henhouse, the fox divided up the hens 
and passed them around, and it was all 
disgustingly legal. What is the value of 
FERC of a sensitive environmental 
area? What is the value to this agency 
of a watershed area in an arid region? 
And what value does a historic site or 
scenic mountain range have? The an- 
swer is “none.” Their job is to build 
pipelines. 

To FERC, none of these environ- 
mental concerns carried any weight in 
its decision. Only two considerations 
played any role in FERC's decision to 
authorize a pipeline right-of-way 
across miles of Forest Service land: 
speed and cost. 

The Kern pipeline was built using op- 
tional expedited certificates of public 
convenience and necessity. FERC 
turned the expedited procedure into a 
race among several pipeline companies 
by issuing multiple certificates to the 
competitors. The paramount consider- 
ation for FERC was which company 
could get its contracts signed first, not 
which route was the best for a pipeline. 
Under the process established by 
FERC, assessment of the environ- 
mental impact of the pipeline was not 
conducted until late in the process, by 
which time most of the critical deci- 
sions, had already been made. Predict- 
ably, environmental concerns were 
given short shrift. 
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FERC also arbitrarily allowed com- 
panies to exclude any route that would 
increase the cost over the shortest pos- 
sible route by more than 10 percent, a 
requirement found nowhere in the law. 
Application of this 10-percent cost lim- 
itation eliminated 12 proposals for al- 
ternative routes that the U.S. Forest 
Service proposed because these alter- 
natives exceed the 10-percent thresh- 
old. FERC was so rigid in holding to its 
10-percent limit that a Forest Service 
proposal to utilize an existing utility 
corridor was rejected because it would 
have increased the pipelines’ cost by 11 
or perhaps 12 percent. Thus, the envi- 
ronmental devastation caused by con- 
struction of the Kern pipeline could 
have been avoided entirely by paying 
an additional 1 or 2 percent. 

The requirements of my amendment 
are patterned on provisions of title 
XIII of the Interior Committee’s 
amendment to H.R. 776 which preserve 
oversight and stewardship roles for the 
Bureau of Land Management, Forest 
Service, and Park Service in connec- 
tion with rights-of-way through public 
lands for electrical energy projects. 
The same principle underlies my 
amendment as the similar amendment 
previously adopted by the Interior 
Committee. A separate amendment is 
required because rights-of-way for 
pipelines are governed by the Mineral 
Leasing Act, rather than the Federal 
Land Policy and Management Act 
which the Interior Committee’s amend- 
ment addresses. I offer my amendment 
as a perfecting amendment to the Inte- 
rior Committee’s amendment. 

In constructing either a pipeline or 
an electric energy project, the agencies 
responsible for stewardship of public 
lands should decide, and the public 
should be involved in the decision, 
whether a right-of-way will be granted 
across public lands. Like the Interior 
Committee amendment it is patterned 
on, my amendment represents an effort 
to ensure that energy projects on pub- 
lic lands are consistent with the pur- 
poses for which those lands are man- 
aged. Unless these safeguards are in 
place, environmental degradation on 
the scale of what occurred during con- 
struction of the Kern pipeline may be- 
come commonplace. 

I urge adoption of this amendment to 
ensure that what happened to Davis 
County, UT, does not happen anywhere 
else. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, we ought to cut to the 
core of this issue. 

Mr. Chairman, we rise up here every 
day and we worry about jobs, worry 
about the economy, and worry about 
overregulation, and then we stand up 
and do it and put overregulation on 
these kinds of things. 

We come to the floor with issues that 
add more and more, more, and more 
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regulation. I am a little familiar with 
the Kern River project, as a matter of 
fact. It starts in Nopal, WY. It is in op- 
eration. It is designed, by the way, to 
bring clean fuel, abundant gas to Cali- 
fornia so that the environment there 
will be cleaner, and use it, and that is 
what it is designed for. 

The section that the gentleman talks 
about is Forest Service section, which 
has nothing to do with the Secretary of 
the Interior. But we had hearings 
there. The Forest Service changed the 
route over several times, and I suggest 
to you that there was really nothing 
wrong with the process. 

You may not have liked the outcome, 
and some of you folks did not like the 
outcome, but the process is there. 

As a matter of fact, Kern River spent 
4 years in getting the necessary per- 
mits to do this. There was readjust- 
ment of the route, there were meetings 
held all along the route, there were 150 
environmental mitigation require- 
ments attached to the certificate is- 
sued by FERC. 

So I would not argue that the system 
worked perfectly, I would not argue the 
outcome is what you wanted, but I 
would argue strenuously that we do not 
need additional regulation, we do not 
need to pile on additional requirements 
in order to get an approval for a permit 
of this kind. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. OWENS of Utah. Mr. Chairman, 
as offeror of the amendment to the 
amendment, I have the opportunity to 
close debate, is that not right, on this 
amendment to the amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Utah [Mr. OWENS] has 1 minute 
remaining, and the Chair would rule 
that the gentleman is entitled to close. 

Mr. OWENS of Utah. Mr. Chairman, I 
phi Ade the balance of my time for the 
close. 

Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. THOMAS]. 

(Mr. THOMAS of California asked 
and was given permission to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. THOMAS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I represent a district in 
California that produces more oil than 
the entire State of Oklahoma. In fact, 
if Kern County were a State, only Alas- 
ka, Texas, and Louisiana would 
produce more oil. 

We talk often about the need to in- 
crease domestic energy production. I 
have an area that produces and wants 
to produce, but because of the Clean 
Air Act that this Congress passed and 
revised recently, it is becoming more 
difficult to produce oil domestically 
and in California. 

We need to comply with the Clean 
Air Act. One of the ways in which we 
can do it is to burn natural gas in the 
boilers that heat the oil that allow us 
to bring oil to the surface. 

The pipeline that the gentleman from 
Utah is talking about took 6 years to 
clear the regulatory process and 9 
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months to build. As long as we con- 
tinue this 6-and 7-to-1 ratio of clearing 
the regulatory hurdles and then build- 
ing, we will continue to fall behind our 
needs. A National Environmental Pol- 
icy Act required FERC, as my friend 
from Wyoming indicated, to make sure 
that all of the environmental policies 
were cleared. it simply is a redundancy 
that is being placed in this bill and it 
is not needed, it will only drive up 
costs. It is another example, albeit a 
clever one, of Not in my back yard, 
and if I can’t win under these rules, I 
want new rules to try to make sure 
that I win.” 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. SHARP. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is cor- 
rect, there is a major environmental 
law in place. The Government can be 
sued under it if it is not producing and 
EIS that is real. It is not allowed to do 
a phony EIS. 

We have got serious problems if we 
add more layers of bureaucracy to 
agencies fighting each other over this. 
We need to protect the environment, 
but we have laws in place to do that. 

Mr. THOMAS of California. I thank 
the gentleman. No one is trying to 
duck any regulatory policy. We are 
trying to not duplicate and triplicate 
procedures and needlessly driving up 
costs. 

Mr. Chairman, this is unneeded. 

Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 1 minute to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. MOORHEAD]. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment offered by Mr. OWENS 
which would restrict the right of way 
for expedited oil and gas pipelines built 
on Federal lands. 

I believe this amendment is unneces- 
sary and will counteract a lot of the 
good provisions contained in title II of 
H.R. 776 which streamline the con- 
struction process for natural gas pipe- 
lines. Specifically, this amendment 
would require a new environmental re- 
view process for oil and gas pipeline 
right-of-ways across Federal lands. 
This environmental review process will 
be in addition to the comprehensive en- 
vironmental review which must al- 
ready be conducted under NEPA. This 
measure will be unnecessary, costly 
and most importantly, will prevent all 
citizens from receiving the environ- 
mental benefits of clean-burning natu- 
ral gas because it will not be able to 
reach its potential markets. 
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Thus, Mr. Chairman, I urge my col- 
leagues to vote no“ on this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. OWENS of Utah. Mr. Chairman, I 
supported the building of the Kern 
River pipeline. What I opposed, may I 
say to my friend, the gentleman from 
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Wyoming [Mr. THOMAS] and others, was 
the location in the mountains, bringing 
it through the mountains in Davis 
County. I argued for an existing cor- 
ridor to the east about a hundred 
miles, which was already environ- 
mentally sound, which was already in 
existence and which would have cost, 
they told me, 1 or 2 percent more than 
the 10-percent variance that FERC ex- 
tracted. It is the process which we deal 
with. This amendment would require 
that whichever secretary is involved, 
depending on which kind of publicly 
owned land is involved, that the sec- 
retary, who is the custodian of the land 
and has responsibility for the land, 
then would have the obligation or the 
opportunity to deal with the environ- 
mental impacts of the proposed pipe- 
line. I think the natural gas is partly 
going to be the salvation of our energy 
problem, and I favor it, but the envi- 
ronmental implications are very real. 

(Mr. MARLENEE asked and was 
given permission to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. MARLENEE. Mr. Chairman, | rise in op- 
position to the Owens amendment because 
the Owens amendment is ambiguous, overly 
broad, and seeks to rewrite a great deal of es- 
tablished Federal law merely for individual po- 
litical gain. 

The Owens amendment would establish a 
new environmental review process for expe- 
dited pipelines which would have the effect of 
delaying them well beyond the existing proce- 
dure for issuing a regular certificate. 

The Owens amendment would add yet an- 
other tier of Federal interference and review to 
an already burdensome and time consuming 
process. It would double the review time rath- 
er than expedite it. 

The Owens amendment will create a cross- 
jurisdictional morass that ignores the existing 
NEPA process and the congressional will that 
establishes the FERC as the lead agency for 
pipeline certificates. 

The Owens amendment was not raised or 
debated in any committee hearing or mark up 
and is in direct contradiction with the stream- 
ling provisions of the natural gas title which 
enjoyed full debate and deliberation in the 
committees of jurisdiction. 

The Owens amendment ignores the envi- 
ronmental benefit that natural gas can provide 
if only we can get it to market. This amend- 
ment would make it nearly impossible to con- 
struct new pipelines because nobody can 
overcome these many new requirements that 
it would impose. Also | ask, what interpretation 
are the bureaucrats going to place on these 
new requirements? 

More importantly, the Owens amendment ig- 
nores those working men and women who rely 
on pipeline construction and natural gas pro- 
duction for their livelihoods. At what point are 
we going to stop putting cockroaches and 
beetles ahead of people? 

There is a rational and reasonable system 
in place that is threatened by this amendment. 
A right of way should not have a second set 
of environmental regulations placed upon its 
already comprehensive and complete environ- 
mental review. 

If Mr. OWENS wants to punish an individual 
company or project et him pursue that in the 
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le forum, the courts. Don't throw the 
baby out with the bathwater. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Utah [Mr. OWENS] to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. MILLER]. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. OWENS OF UTAH 
TO THE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MILLER 
OF CALIFORNIA 
Mr. OWENS of Utah. Mr. Chairman, I 

offer a second amendment to the 

amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. MILLER]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. OWENS of Utah 
to the amendment offered by Mr. MILLER of 
California. At the end of the amendment, in- 
sert the following new section and conform 
the table of contents accordingly: 

SEC. 3105. RESTRICTION ON USE, OCCUPANCY, 

AND DEVELOPMENT OF PUBLIC 
LANDS FOR PURPOSES OF RADIO- 
ACTIVE WASTES OR ELECTRIC EN- 
ERGY. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 302 of the Federal 
Land Policy and Management Act of 1976 (43 
U.S.C, 1732) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

“(e) The Secretary concerned may not pro- 
vide for the use, occupancy, or development 
of lands subject to this Act for any of the fol- 
lowing purposes, except as stated for that 


purpose: 

“(IXA) Handling, storage, disposal, or 
treatment of low level radioactive wastes or 
hazardous wastes, unless the Governor of the 
State in which the lands are located agrees 
to such use. 

„B) Transportation of low-level radio- 
active waste or hazardous waste on such 
lands shal] be in accordance with the Hazard- 
ous Materials Transportation Act and the 
regulations issued pursuant to that Act. 

2) The electric energy purposes described 
in section 501(a)(4), unless the Secretary con- 
cerned, in consultation with the Adminis- 
trator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency, determines that such facilities are 
the best environmental alternative that will 
meet the demand for electricity. In making 
such determination, the Secretary concerned 
shall consider conservation of electrical en- 
ergy and renewable energy resources as al- 
ternatives. Consultation under this para- 
graph shall be part of the compliance re- 
quired under section 102(2)(C) of the National 
Environmental Policy Act of 1969.“ 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendment 
made by subsection (a) shall apply to leases, 
permits, licenses, or other instruments the 
Secretary deems appropriate for the use, oc- 
cupancy, or development of lands granted 
under the Federal Land Policy and Manage- 
ment Act of 1976 after the date of enactment 
of this Act. 

Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. Mr. Chair- 
man, since I do not know the amend- 
ment, I am going to rise in opposition 
to it until I find out. 

Mr. OWENS of Utah. Mr. Chairman, I 
am sure the gentleman from Alaska 
will agree with my amendment after he 
hears about it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Utah [Mr. OWENS] will be recog- 
nized for 5 minutes, and the gentleman 
from Alaska [Mr. YOUNG] will be recog- 
nized for 5 minutes in opposition. 
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The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Utah [Mr. OWENS]. 

Mr. OWENS of Utah. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of my amendment giv- 
ing a State the authority to prohibit 
use of Federal public lands within the 
State for disposal of radioactive or haz- 
ardous waste and also imposing certain 
conditions on the use of these lands for 
electric energy purposes. 

The principle that States should be 
able to restrict the importation of 
waste is not just an issue of States’ 
rights. A State’s right to say no“ to 
out-of-state wastes is a logical exten- 
sion of the Golden Rule: Don't dump 
on others what you would not have 
them dump on you.” 

This is not a NIMBY response. It is a 
sane and rational statement about han- 
dling of waste. Each area of the coun- 
try must confront its own waste prob- 
lems. If each area of the country must 
deal with its waste products, we learn 
first to conserve, second to recycle and 
third to deal with the finite nature of 
our resources. To be able to ship waste 
products out of State is to permit the 
real problems of waste production to be 
ignored. 

The bill contains an amendment that 
would codify the right of States to say 
“no” to low-level radioactive waste 
which is so low it is exempt from regu- 
lation by the Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission, so-called below regulatory 
concern [BRC] wastes. 

Empowering States to say no“ to 
waste imports prevents exporting 
States from avoiding their waste prob- 
lems by shipping the waste someplace 
else. If States can block out-of-state 
waste, this forces waste generators to 
employ more environmentally sound 
waste management methods; it forces 
them to conserve and recycle. So, there 
are strong environmental policy rea- 
sons to allow States to say no“ to 
waste imports. 

Among the wastes that would be sub- 
ject to State exclusion under my 
amendment are naturally occurring ra- 
dioactive materials [NORM], which are 
byproducts of natural gas production, 
and radioactive wastes generated at 
uranium processing sites. Authorizing 
States to exclude imports of these and 
other hazardous wastes will mean that 
gas production facilities, uranium 
processing sites and other energy pro- 
ducers will have to manage byproduct 
wastes at the production site in many 
instances. As a result, environmental 
considerations will likely play a great- 
er role in energy production. 

My amendment goes one step further. 
It would also require, before Federal 
public lands can be used for electricity 
generating facilities, that the Sec- 
retary responsible for these lands de- 
termine that the facility is the best en- 
vironmental alternative. In making 
this determination, conservation of 
electrical energy and renewable energy 
resources would have to be considered 
as alternatives. 
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Recently, a private joint venture pro- 
posed to construct a coal-fired genera- 
tion facility on FLPMA lands located 
just over the Utah border in the Great 
Basin desert of Nevada. It was no coin- 
cidence that the proposed site was in 
an area that currently has the cleanest 
air in the United States. The strategy 
behind this project was obvious: locate 
in a place with clean air and minimal 
risk of State interference, burn inex- 
pensive coal, sell the power produced to 
the southern California market, and let 
Utah figure out what to do with the 
62,000 tons of air pollutants that would 
blow into the most populous, lowest air 
quality areas of our State. 

I was astonished to learn that the 
only legal obstacle to this proposed 
project was FLPMA land exchange reg- 
ulations requiring fair value ex- 
changes. The environmental impact 
statement for this project did not seri- 
ously address the need for this addi- 
tional power or cleaner alternatives for 
providing it. Nor did it adequately con- 
sider possible adverse effects of this 
project on cleaner generating facilities 
already serving the southern California 
market. 

Fortunately, this proposed project 
was politically defeated, but the need 
for better policy guidance on use of 
FLPMA lands for electricity generat- 
ing facilities remains. This amendment 
will provide this much needed guidance 
to Federal land management agencies 
and will help promote electrical gen- 
eration projects that provide power in 
the most environmentally benign way 
possible. 

Federal public lands serve many im- 
portant purposes. They have natural 
resource, scenic, and recreational val- 
ues. These other values must be consid- 
ered when evaluating proposed uses of 
these lands. Dumping radioactive or 
hazardous wastes should be the least 
acceptable use of Federal public lands. 
By giving a State the right to block 
the use of Federal public lands in the 
State as waste sites, my amendment 
provides additional assurances that 
these lands will seldom, if ever, be used 
for disposal of radioactive or hazardous 
wastes. Similarly, my amendment pro- 
vides safeguards to ensure that the 
multiple values of Federal public lands 
are considered before these lands are 
used for electrical energy purposes. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. LENT]. 

Mr. LENT. Mr. Chairman, I strongly 
oppose the amendment offered by my 
colleague Mr. OWENS with respect to 
the Federal Land Policy and Manage- 
ment Act. This amendment limits the 
jurisdiction of the Secretaries of Inte- 
rior or Agriculture from granting 
leases or permits to use or develop 
those lands for certain waste-related 
and electricity-related purposes. 
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The electricity provision applies to 
generation, transmission, and distribu- 
tion of electric power and requires that 
the Secretary concerned rely upon only 
environmental considerations when 
making permit or use decisions. Con- 
sideration of cost or technical feasibil- 
ity is not allowed. 

This is improper. The decisionmak- 
ing process should be balanced and not 
rest entirely on environmental consid- 
erations. Moreover, the Owens amend- 
ment shifts the decision of how to meet 
demand for electricity from a utility or 
State public utility commission, and 
from the Secretary of Energy for the 
power marketing administrations, to 
the Secretary of the Interior and Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

The waste provision affects the treat- 
ment, storage, or disposal of low level 
radioactive wastes or hazardous waste 
by requiring the agreement of the 
State Governor. This interferes with 
implementation of the Low-Level 
Waste Policy Act, by giving the Gov- 
ernor of each State a veto over siting. 
We do not need additional legislation 
to encumber the Low-Level Waste Pol- 
icy Act. 

I urge a no vote on the Owens amend- 
ment. 

Mr. OWENS of Utah. In closing, Mr. 
Chairman, I point out that my amend- 
ment does not supersede existing re- 
quirements. It simply would permit a 
Governor to say no to exclude the im- 
portation of hazardous or low level ra- 
dioactive waste if the Governor finds 
for any reason that it is not consistent 
with State regulations or it poses an 
additional hazard. I think that it is ap- 
propriate that the amendment be 
passed, I think it is very important we 
understand that only through giving 
Governors or State legislators the 
power to say no, to force them into and 
permit regional compacts in dealing 
with waste, can we expect that there 
will be a sane policy of disposal of 
waste. It is a problem which will not go 
away. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge my colleagues 
to vote for my amendment this after- 
noon. 
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Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. MOOR- 
HEAD]. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORHEAD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. SHARP], 
chairman of the Subcommittee on En- 
ergy and Power of the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to rise in oppo- 
sition to the amendment because of 
what it does on the electric side of this 
equation. It brings an entirely new set 
of regulators and regulations and in- 
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sists that they pick the best environ- 
mental option, which is very difficult 
to ascertain under any circumstances. 
It will interfere with State powers and 
Federal powers. It provides a complica- 
tion at a time when we are trying to 
get good sound environmental policy 
and good sound economic policy, and 
we simply do not need these additional 
complications. It has not been thor- 
oughly considered, to begin with. So to 
lay out a whole set of regulations is 
just a big mistake. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, re- 
claiming my time, I strongly oppose 
the amendment offered by my col- 
league, Mr. OWENS, with respect to the 
Federal Land Policy and Management 
Act. This amendment limits the juris- 
diction of the Secretaries of Interior or 
Agriculture from granting leases or 
permits to use or develop those lands 
for certain waste-related and elec- 
tricity-related purposes. 

The electricity provision requires 
that the Secretary concerned rely upon 
only environmental considerations 
when making permit or use decisions 
that apply to generation, transmission, 
and distribution of electric power. No 
consideration of cost or technical fea- 
sibility is permitted. 

This is clearly wrong. We should have 
a balanced decisionmaking process and 
not rest entirely on environmental 
considerations. Moreover, the Owens 
amendment shifts the decision of how 
to meet demand for electricity from a 
utility or State public utility commis- 
sion, and from the Secretary of Energy 
for the power marketing administra- 
tions, to the Secretary of the Interior 
and Secretary of Agriculture. 

State Governors would have a veto 
over the treatment, storage, or dis- 
posal of low level radioactive wastes or 
hazardous wastes. This interferes with 
implementation of the Low-Level 
Waste Policy Act, by giving the Gov- 
ernor of each State a veto over siting. 
We do not need additional legislation 
to encumber the Low-level Waste Pol- 
icy Act. 

I urge a no vote on the Owens amend- 
ment. 

Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have no further requests for 
time, and I yield back the balance of 
my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Utah [Mr. OWENS] to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. MILLER]. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, may I inquire of the Chair how 
much time each side has remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California [Mr. MILLER] has 15% 
minutes remaining on the principal 
amendment, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] has 5 minutes 
remaining, and the gentleman from 
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New York [Mr. LENT] has 10 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 3 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. VENTO]. 

Mr. VENTO. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
strong support of the Miller amend- 
ment and regret some of the character- 
izations that have taken place today 
with regard to it. 

Basically this amendment does four 
things, and four things only. They all 
deal with hydroelectric power and the 
power of FERC basically that exists in 
a unique way and is practiced in a way 
that I think is offensive not just to the 
other Federal agencies, but to the 
State and the rights of the public in 
these particular instances. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment does 
four things only. One, it clarifies the 
issue with regard to BLM or the Forest 
Service requiring a permit for hydro- 
electric or FERC activities on Federal 
land. That is an issue that I do not be- 
lieve is in dispute here today with re- 
gard to that issue. 

In addition, it provides conditions. 
Obviously we expect the public lands to 
be used for the purposes as espoused in 
the basic organic acts. I would chal- 
lenge the suggestion that the FLPMA, 
the basic law, does not address itself to 
the energy issue. Indeed it does. 

This is no extension or duplication of 
responsibility for these land manage- 
ment agencies. These are primary re- 
sponsibilities for the land management 
agencies. 

Second, this amendment provides for 
and clarifies the issue with regard to 
dams as they affect parks. We des- 
ignate, Congress designates, the na- 
tional parks, the monuments, and the 
other units of the Park System. Clear- 
ly, when we do that, we do not intend, 
for instance, for FERC to disregard or 
override the laws with regard to such 
designation. 

I would suggest that there are 360 
units of the Park System that are in 
question here. Both these measures of 
the Miller amendment have been acted 
upon before. They have passed the gen- 
tleman’s Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. The gentleman saw fit to 
permit the dams and parks bill to go to 
the Senate, where they did not act on 
it. So he and his committee and this 
Congress is on record in the past Con- 
gresses. 

The other measure has been consid- 
ered by the gentleman’s committee 
after being passed by the Interior Com- 
mittee. The gentleman has not seen fit 
to act on it, so consequently bringing 
these matters up in this particular pur- 
pose is appropriate. 

Third, this bill provides that we deal 
with States, we deal with application 
and licensure processes we provide due 
process and respect States rights not 
permitting areas to be developed sim- 
ply without regard to a State role. 
Fourth, the Miller amendment address 
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eminent domain, and that FERC can- 
not give to the private party the right 
to condemn State park and conserva- 
tion lands that are designated as wild- 
life and wild and scenic rivers. Today 
FERC is what handing over to private 
parties such development rights and re- 
sources. 

Mr. Chairman, I would just point out 
these four activities all deal with hy- 
droelectric and the unique power that 
FERC today exercises irrespective of 
what the impact is in terms of our pub- 
lic lands, where permits should be 
granted, irrespective of the impact on 
national parks that we designate, irre- 
spective of the actions that a State has 
taken to protect their streams and 
their waterways, and irrespective of 
public State private property rights, 
for instance where FERC grants to a 
private party the power of eminent do- 
main over public State lands. 

What the Governors and conservation 
groups and others are saying is give us 
back our power. Give us the oppor- 
tunity for due process. Give us the op- 
portunity for due process. Give us the 
opportunity to use these lands as they 
are designated, and the proper author- 
ity with the power to exercise it. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge a positive vote 
for the Miller amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment would re- 
store several important provisions that were 
adopted by the Interior Committee during its 
consideration of H.R. 776. 

One part of the amendment would clarify 
the authority of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment and the Forest Service, regarding issu- 
ance of rights-of-way or special use permits 
associated with hydroelectric projects. 

There is an interesting history about the 
need for this provision: 

First, following enactment of the Federal 
Land Policy and Management Act of 1976, the 
Federal Energy Regulatory Commission re- 
fused to recognize the authority that act gave 
BLM and the Forest Service for these matters. 

Therefore, in 1988 the Interior Committee 
reported a bill to make it clear that FLPMA 
meant what it said. Unfortunately, because 
this was sequentially referred to the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Commerce, which did not 
act on it, the bill was not enacted. 

At the request of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Commerce, the General 
Accounting Office reviewed the legal situation 
and reported that BLM and the Forest Service 
did indeed have the authority under FLPMA to 
control rights-of-way. When Chairman DINGELL 
brought this to the attention of FERC, FERC 
modified its rules to recognize the BLM and 
Forest Service authority. 

Unfortunately, a recent court decision has 
misconstrued the law and overturned those 
FERC rules—putting the matter back to 
square 1, and again making it necessary for 
Congress to act, to remove any question that 
GAO and FERC got it right and the court was 
in error. 

In its proposals for energy legislation, the 
administration asked us to eliminate BLM and 
Forest Service authorities, leaving all right-of- 
way decisions to FERC. This proposal is sim- 
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ply inconsistent with sound management of 
Federal lands. Fortunately, the administration 
proposals were rejected by the Senate, but 
the corresponding provisions in the Senate bill 
themselves present serious problems. 

This amendment would add to the bill a sec- 
tion, from title XIII of the bill as reported by the 
Interior Committee, that improves on the Sen- 
ate version by making clear that BLM and the 
Forest Service have the authority for issuing 
and conditioning rights-of-way related to hy- 
droelectric or similar projects on the national 
lands they manage. The effect of this is to re- 
verse a decision of the Court of Appeals for 
the Ninth Circuit incorrectly interpreting the 
Federal Land Policy and Management Act of 
1976. 

Another part of this amendment would pro- 
hibit any new dam that would either be within 
a National Park System unit or that would 
flood any lands within such a unit. | would also 
make clear that an existing dam within or 
flooding park lands could be relicensed to per- 
mit new or increased effects on park lands 
only if the Secretary of the Interior concurs in 
that relicensing. Again, this would resolve a 
dispute over existing law, in ways consistent 
with the proper protection and management of 
the National Park System. In many acts, Con- 
gress has directed that these park lands re- 
ceive the highest degree of protection, It 
makes no sense to leave open a legal loop- 
hole that could undermine this protection by 
allowing the damming and flooding of National 
Park System lands. 

These provisions are an important part of 
any national energy strategy, because they 
will assure that development of power projects 
will occur only in a sound, balanced manner 
that protects the priceless resources and val- 
ues of the National Park System and enables 
the land-managing agencies to properly bal- 
ance energy production with the other multiple 
uses of the public lands and national forests. 
| urge the adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. LENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Montana [Mr. MAR- 
LENEE]. 

Mr. LENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Alaska 
[Mr. YOUNG], the ranking member of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in strong opposition to this 
amendment. It doesn't do anything for 
our energy picture. It makes renew- 
able, clean, and cheap hydropower 
more difficult to develop. And it will 
probably result in successful lawsuits 
against the United States for takings 
of private property. It is also anti- 
State’s rights. 

Let me give you an example. In Alas- 
ka, we have over 50 million acres of na- 
tional parks. Millions of acres in these 
national parks belong to either the 
State of Alaska or Alaska Natives. 
These lands were private- or State- 
owned before the parks were created. 
Under section 3102, the State and the 
Natives can’t build dams on their own 
lands. That means that in at least one 
case, cheap, renewable, and clean hy- 
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dropower will be denied Alaska Na- 
tives, and they will be forced to burn 
expensive, dirty diesel fuel in the park. 
It just doesn’t make any sense. 

Let me add one more thing. If the 
chairman really wanted to push this 
legislation, he would do so in a sepa- 
rate bill. This has a lot more to do with 
how our national parks are managed 
than with the national energy strat- 
egy. This is just a caboose looking for 
a train. That’s why it wasn’t original 
text—it doesn’t have anything to do 
with energy. 

Mr. VENTO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. VENTO. Mr. Chairman, I would 
point out that the Native American 
holdings within a park would not be af- 
fected by the amendment on the dams 
and parks. 

Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. Mr. Chair- 
man, reclaiming my time, it would be 
affected according to the way the 
amendment is being written. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KOST- 
MAYER]. 

Mr. KOSTMAYER. Mr. Chairman, 
what we are talking about here are a 
couple of provisions which the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. VENTO] 
and I have in this amendment. Mine 
very simply says that if a State, such 
as the State of Indiana, designates a 
river within the State as a wild and 
scenic river, that FERC does not have 
the right then to override the State of 
Indiana and license a dam, a hydro- 
electric dam, on that river. If the State 
of Indiana believes that there ought to 
be a hydroelectric dam, of course, they 
can have one. 
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It says that if the State chooses to 
deny FERC the option of licensing a 
hydroelectric project on its river, it 
has the right to do so. 

The legislation is supported by the 
States of California, Michigan, New 
York, and my own State. 

Second, the amendment says that if 
FERC licenses a hydroelectric project, 
that the party who is the recipient of 
that license cannot condemn State 
park land. This has happened in Penn- 
sylvania and, in fact, in Connecticut. 
In Norwich, CT, a private party got a 
license from FERC to build a dam ona 
river which flows through a city park. 
They built the dam and condemned the 
park. 

This says, “You cannot do that any 
more.“ This says, vou cannot do that 
any more,” 

We want to give States the right to 
maintain sovereignty over State and 
local parks, and we want to give States 
the right to maintain sovereignty over 
rivers which they designate wild and 
scenic. They are two modest provi- 
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to 


Mr. LENT. Mr. Chairman, I reserve 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Oregon [Mr. DEFAZIO]. 

Mr. DEFAZIO. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding time to me. 

I would just take 30 seconds of my 
time and ask the opponents of the Mil- 
ler amendment, any such as are here, if 
they could tell me the names of the 
members of the Federal Energy Regu- 
latory Commission without consulting 
with staff. I cannot. That is why I rise 
in strong support of the Miller amend- 
ment. 

We have been elected to our positions 
to represent our constituencies. Part of 
that is representing the rights of the 
States and the people that we came to 
Washington to represent. 

We have just had a example here. No 
one who has risen in opposition to the 
Miller amendment can name the face- 
less bureaucrats that sit on the Federal 
Energy Regulatory Commission. No 
one can name these faceless bureau- 
crats, but somehow we are going to 
allow them to preempt State law, 
State rights. When the people of the 
State of Oregon have voted in a public 
referendum, statewide, to name rivers 
as wild and scenic, we are going to say 
that these faceless bureaucrats, ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States in some subterranean cavern 
downtown in Washington, that they 
know better and they can come in and 
preempt and condemn essentially the 
lands of the State of Oregon or private 
lands and force dams to be built on 
these rivers to destroy these precious 
public assets. 

I rise in strong support of the Miller 
amendment, and I urge my colleagues, 
all my colleagues here, to respect the 
rights of States and the rights of the 
voters of their districts to have some 
self-control, some aspect of federalism 
left, to support the Miller amendment. 

Mr. LENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Alaska 
[Mr. YOUNG]. 

Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I just cannot let the last state- 
ment go by without being challenged. 
It is ironic to me that this individual 
talks about the faceless bureaucrats 
making decisions about what a State 
shall do and not do on an energy pol- 
icy. We are the Congress of the whole 
United States, and we are supposed to 
be setting energy policy, developing 
the supply of energy for the people of 
the United States across every State’s 
borders. 

It is ironic to me when an individual 
stands up and talks about States rights 
and turns right around and supports 
the bureaucrats, the faceless bureau- 
crats that will take private land away 
from individual taxpaying citizens at 
the drop of a hat. I am talking about 
wetlands. 
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The individual supports the policy of 
the Corps of Engineers and the EPA of 
condemning wetlands. 

Mr. Chairman, I am suggesting re- 
spectfully this is supposed to be an en- 
ergy package to produce energy. It 
came out of the Committee on Energy 
and Commerce a fairly decent bill. But 
now we are talking about States rights 
and where a State should have a right 
to say no, energy should not be devel- 
oped here, or they were not allowed to 
do this there and the Federal Govern- 
ment shall do it here. 

I am saying, if we are to have a sup- 
ply of energy, it is important that 
every State bear its burden and its 
share. 

Alaska itself is very excited about 
producing energy. We want to produce 
energy. 

I ask the gentleman, is he in support 
of opening the Arctic Wildlife Range? 
Is the gentleman in support, yes or no? 

Mr. DEFAZIO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oregon. 

Mr. DEFAZIO. Mr. Chairman, it is 
Federal land. 

Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. Mr. Chair- 
man, it is Federal land, but is the gen- 
tleman in support of opening it up? 

Mr. DEFAZIO. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will continue to yield, I am 
not, as it is Federal land. 

Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am saying, it is ironic that we 
hear from the gentleman in the well 
talking about States rights. We have 
an energy policy. This committee 
wants to have a policy of energy pro- 
duction for this Nation. I am saying 
the Miller amendment takes away that 
right for a policy to be developed by 
this Congress. 

If we want to dissolve the United 
States into little States, fine, that 
might be better for us in Alaska. That 
might be better for many of us. But if 
we are going to have an energy policy, 
then we should have a policy that pro- 
duces something besides hot air. We 
should have a policy that produces en- 
ergy that is good for this country and 
every State must share its burden. 

I am tired of the Northeast taking 
the gas out of Texas and Louisiana. 
And frankly, I am tired of California 
taking Alaskan oil and saying no to 
Alaska drilling. 

We have to accept the fact that we 
need energy in this country. We are 
doing very little here, and every 
amendment that is offered by anybody 
to the energy bill is destroying that 
bill. 

I am suggesting respectfully we 
adopt the bill of the gentleman from 
Michigan and the gentleman from New 
York and let us get on with our busi- 
ness. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. SHARP]. 
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Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, the Mil- 
ler amendment addresses several com- 
plex issues. The gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. DINGELL] will be offering a 
substitute which goes part way on sev- 
eral of the portions of the Miller 
amendment. I think that is a better ad- 
vised approach for us to take. 

We will have an opportunity to hear 
that in a few minutes. Let me suggest 
to my colleagues, I see two fundamen- 
tal problems in this. 

One is there is an absolute ban here 
on any kind of hydroelectric dam that 
has any impact whatsoever on a na- 
tional park. When they consider these 
dams, they consider them for very long 
term, up to 100 years of trying to assess 
what will happen. And maybe there 
will be some very partial flooding in a 
national park once in 100 years. That 
in-and-of itself would outlaw any 
possiblity of creating, and licensing a 
dam. 

I strongly support the National Park 
System, strongly support additions to 
it, spending money for it, and adding to 
it. But as we expand our National Park 
System, we have got to be mindful of 
the fact that we have got to be able to 
have some common sense, some possi- 
bility of making an adjustment when 
we find that it really has very mar- 
ginal impact. 

But the amendment says under no 
circumstances, unless it is something 
that directly serves the benefit of the 


park. 

Mr. VENTO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHARP. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. VENTO. Mr. Chairman, I just 
wanted to comment to my friend and 
colleague, who serves on our Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
that that is already allowed with re- 
gard to parks and monuments. There is 
no question with regard to wild and 
scenic rivers. 

We are talking about the other units 
in the System. When we designate 
these on the floor here, we take them 
up individually. Why can we not 
change, if there is an impact? 

We have done it, incidentally, with 
Yosemite. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, reclaim- 
ing my time, we are writing in another 
hurdle, another problem to get over. I 
really think that is a mistake. 

The second thing is, we are making 
the States’ veto absolute here. The fact 
is, in the Dingell amendment we are 
going to give the State a position it 
has never had in the past, that the Fed- 
eral Energy Regulatory Commission, if 
the State takes a position that there 
can be no dam in a scenic river system, 
then that will be presumed to be in the 
public interest and has to be dem- 
onstrated as a critical need for this 
dam. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
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tleman from West Virginia [Mr. Ra- 
HALL]. 

Mr. RAHALL. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
Miller amendment. 

Frankly, I am sick and tired of FERC 
running roughshod over the justifiable 
concerns of States like West Virginia 
when it comes to licensing hydro- 
electric projects. 

Just recently, FERC shoved 16 hydro 
projects down the throats of 3 States: 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. 
In fact, these projects were approved 
over the objections of the Interior De- 
partment and the EPA as well. 

This is incredible. Two Federal agen- 
cies and three States. 

All arguing that these projects would 
result in widespread fish kills and that 
they would be detrimental to water 
quality. Yet, their views were simply 
ignored by FERC. 

And do you know what happens when 
the fishery resources of a river are ig- 
nored by FERC? The hydro project is 
built and the fish blow up. 

Iam serious, the fish blow up. 

That is, in fact, what happened at a 


southwestern Pennsylvania hydro- 
electric power facility a couple of years 
ago. 


There were massive fish kills. 

And let me tell this body. It was 
awful. 

According to the official report, fish 
were chopped up and mutilated by the 
turbine blades. 

Many of them also died when their 
air bladders exploded due to rapid 
water pressure changes. 

I think the Miller amendment—and 
in particular, its provisions that would 
prohibit Federal licensing of hydro 
projects on river segments protected 
under State law—will help alleviate 
these types of situations. 

Mr. Chairman, with the growing de- 
mand for outdoor recreational opportu- 
nities, we can ill-afford the continued 
loss of the natural resources on which 
hydroelectric power is based. 

Now can many areas of the country 
afford to squander away its tourism po- 
tential for the sake of unnecessary hy- 
dropower developments. 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
Miller amendment. 
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Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Idaho [Mr. LAROCcCO]. 

Mr. LAROCCO. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding time 
to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise today in support 
of the Miller amendment and in opposi- 
tion to the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

The fundamental question before the 
House is this: Who is the better judge 
of whether a dam should be licensed 
and built? Is it the State where the re- 
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source is located or the Federal Gov- 
ernment? 

The answer to that question is an 
easy one for Idahoans. The Miller 
amendment would automatically pro- 
tect an outstanding water resource in 
Idaho. The north fork of the Payette 
River tumbles for some 25 miles 
through Idaho forests. In fact, the 
north fork is considered by many peo- 
ple to be the finest stretch of 
whitewater in the United States. 

Last year, this stretch of river was 
made off limits to dams in a State 
water plan adopted by Idaho’s legisla- 
ture. However, only a few months after 
the plan was approved, a group began 
the process of obtaining a hydropower 
license from the Federal Energy Regu- 
latory Commission. Under current law, 
if FERC grants the license, there is 
nothing the State of Idaho can do to 
stop the dam. 

The Miller amendment would solve 
this problem. I thank the chairman of 
the Interior Committee and the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania for bringing 
this legislation to the floor and urge 
my colleagues to support their efforts 
to allow States to protect their own re- 
sources. 

Mr. VENTO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. LAROCCO. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. VENTO. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the gentleman makes a very good 
point. The question as put today on 
this floor is whether we have to exploit 
the resources of this country that we 
have set aside, that States have set 
aside, in the name of energy. If FERC 
is going to go in in terms of hydro- 
electric, and they don't come to Con- 
gress, they don’t do anything, it is a 
rogue elephant out of control in terms 
of disrespecting the other agencies, dis- 
respect of the issues that are des- 
ignated, and irregardless, for instance, 
of what the States have set aside has 
conserved in terms of these very spe- 
cial State resources. 

I just think this hydroelectric activ- 
ity, Mr. Chairman, all other segments 
of power should subject themselves to 
permits, to other processes. But why 
should we give such developmental 
rights, and who are these rights given 
to by FERC? FERC gives such rights to 
private individuals that can come in 
with a license and he has rights under 
law to take public State land and de- 
spoil it. This is a throwback to 100 
years ago when public policy permitted 
the exploitation of our Nation’s natu- 
ral resources and public policy gave 
away the resources of this country 
without proper care. That was stopped 
by President Teddy Roosevelt, but I 
guess some advocate that in the name 
of energy we open it up today for Presi- 
dent George Bush. 

Mr. LENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 
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Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 14% minutes to the gentle- 
woman from Hawaii [Mrs. MINK]. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise today in support 
of the Miller amendment which re- 
stores a State’s ability to protect its 
own surface waters from hydroelectric 
development without Federal interven- 
tion. 

Iam specifically referring to the pro- 
vision which prohibits the Federal En- 
ergy Regulatory Commission [FERC] 
from licensing hydroelectric projects 
on rivers which are protected by a 
State law. 

This amendment would allow States 
to protect rivers and waterways with- 
out preemptive intervention from the 
Federal Government. 

Under the current interpretation of 
the Federal Power Act a developer can 
circumvent State regulation by volun- 
tarily submitting itself to FERC li- 
censing rather than State law. 

In its 1990 decision in California v. 
FERC (110 S. Ct. 2024), the Supreme 
Court upheld FERC's preemptive au- 
thority to regulate surface waters and 
issue hydroelectric permits and li- 
censes to parties who voluntarily apply 
even though it is not required to obtain 
a permit or a license from the Federal 
entity. 

This means that even if the FERC de- 
termines that it has no jurisdiction 
over a hydroelectric project, the devel- 
oper can specifically ask the FERC for 
a hydroelectric license and thereby 
preempt any State decision on the 
project. 

This basically ties the hands of the 
State which then has no power to pro- 
tect its waterways. And it allows 
Washington bureaucrats to make cru- 
cial decisions about the future of a 
State’s natural and environmental re- 
sources without regard for State law or 
community decisions. 

The Miller amendment is a sound 
step in the right direction. It will em- 
power States and communities to make 
decisions about the future of their 
water supply, electric generation, and 
natural resources. 

The Miller amendment allows States 
to designate certain rivers or segments 
of rivers for protection without the 
fear of Federal intervention. It is a bal- 
anced approach which requires that the 
designated waterways must be part of a 
statewide plan submitted to the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

For the State of Hawaii this is a 
small but crucial step in protecting our 
State waters. 

Mr. Chairman, in Hawaii FERC inter- 
vention is not even warranted in any 
case. Unlike the long interstate rivers 
of the continental United States, Ha- 
wali's streams are isolated on individ- 
ual islands. They are short and flashy, 
running off of steep volcanic slopes. 
There are no interstate rivers or inter- 
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state commerce concerns that warrant 
Federal intervention. 

Yet under current interpretation of 
the law, the FERC can preempt State 
water use laws and authorize the devel- 
opment of the hydroelectric plant. 

FERC’s preemption powers has 
placed Hawaiian streams in grave dan- 
ger of mismanagement and abuse by in- 
validating the long history of strict 
and protective surface water law in Ha- 
waii that has evolved from native Ha- 
waiian custom. 

In the State of Hawaii streams are 
subject to protection under article XII 
of the State constitution, the State 
water code, and a comprehensive state- 
wide stream assessment which serves 
as a basis for protecting stream re- 
sources. Proposed hydroelectric 
projects are subject to a thorough re- 
view both when they seek to amend 
instream flow standards to obtain a 
State water lease and when they seek 
to obtain a conservation district use 
permit. 

It in unconscionable to think that 
the FERC, which is over 5,000 miles 
away from the unique rivers and 
streams in Hawaii, is better able to de- 
cide the fate of our waters. 

The Miller amendment is 
proenvironment and it is pro-State’s 
rights and I urge my colleagues to vote 
“aye” on the Miller amendment. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
would ask how much time there is re- 
maining. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. LENT] yielded 
back his time, and the gentleman from 
California [Mr. MILLER] has 3 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 minutes for a brief discussion 
of some of these matters. 

Mr. Chairman, the Members have 
heard my colleagues talk about States 
rights and preemption. That is old law. 
The Federal Power Act in 1920 set forth 
the proceedings and the way in which 
these matters are done. It was done 
under the constitutional power of the 
Federal Government over interstate 
commerce and over navigation. It was 
regarded as a very important power to 
protect the rights of all the people. 
Subsequently it has been modified by 
the Endangered Species Act, the Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act, anda 
number of changes have taken place. 

This is not a statute which allows 
frivolous behavior by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The Federal Power Commis- 
sion and now the Federal Energy Regu- 
latory Commission is hedged in by a 
large number of careful and carefully 
drawn constraints. It has to proceed 
carefully. There is no invasion of 
States’ rights. 

Now let us look at what my good 
friends would do. Here is the statute. It 
takes one statute which relates to pub- 
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lic lands and rights away. It makes it 

much harder to license a dam or a 

power line, or a generation facility. It 

does not make it harder to build a 

road, and it does not make it harder to 

build anything else. It makes it vir- 
tually impossible to build a dam or 
provided transmission lines. 

The Miller amendment has one other 
interesting feature my colleagues 
ought to know about. The Miller 
amendment allows this kind of situa- 
tion to occur: If the State legislature 
does not like what FERC is doing, 
FERC is getting ready to license a 
dam, the State legislature at midnight 
convenes a session, with no notice, and 
the State legislature then says, This 
land is protected. The Federal Govern- 
ment cannot move in and license the 
construction of a dam or the creation 
of any kind of energy generating or 
transmission facilities.“ 

Is that good? No; it is not. It allows 
sneaky misbehavior. I must confess 
that the fact that this is sanctified by 
this kind of amendment gives me dark 
suspicions that that may be precisely 
what is intended here. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DINGELL TO THE 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MILLER OF 
CALIFORNIA 
Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 

an amendment to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will des- 
ignate the amendment to the amend- 
ment. 

The text of the amendment to the 
amendment is as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DINGELL to the 
amendment offered by Mr. MILLER of Califor- 
nia: 

Strike sections 3101 through 3104 and insert 
in lieu thereof the following, and make the 
necessary conforming changes in the table of 
contents: 


SEC. 3101. STATE OR LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


LANDS 

Section 21 of the Federal Power Act is 
amended as follows: 

(1) In the first sentence after the word 
“right” insert, temporarily during project 
construction.“. 

(2) In the first sentence after the word 
damage insert (and to restore and re- 
pair),“ 

(3) After the first sentence insert: The 
term ‘unimproved dam site’ shall not include 
any site or area that was acquired by a State 
or local government or agency thereof solely 
for the purposes of a public park, recreation, 
or wildlife refuge before the date such li- 
censee is issued a license by the Commission 
and is owned and operated for such purposes, 
except that nothing in this sentence shall 
preclude a State or local government from 
consenting to the acquisition of such site or 
area with the licensee.“ The amendments 
made by this section to section 21 of the Fed- 
eral Power Act shall apply to the exercise of 
eminent domain by any licensee under such 
section after the date of this Act. 

SEC. 3102. APPLICATION OF CERTAIN STATE 
LAWS. 


Part I of the Federal Power Act is amended 
by adding the following new section at the 
end thereof: 

“SEC. 32. APPLICATION OF CERTAIN STATE LAWS. 

“If, prior to the filing of any application 
by any person for an original license under 
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this Act, a State has previously enacted a 
law (after the Governor of such State has 
provided prior and timely notice of the 
State’s intention to enact such a law to the 
Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of 
Energy, the Secretary of Commerce, and the 
Chairman of the Commission, affording each 
an opportunity of at least 90 days to com- 
ment to the Governor and to the State legis- 
lature) specifically prohibiting, as part of a 
comprehensive State plan, development of 
hydroelectric power facilities and similar fa- 
cilities, in order to protect permanently spe- 
cific natural river segments within the 
State, including adjacent lands, the Commis- 
sion, in any licensing proceeding, shall af- 
ford such State law a rebuttable presump- 
tion that issuance of a license for a hydro- 
electric project on such segments is not de- 
sirable and justified in the public interest. 
Notwithstanding any such State law, any 
person may apply to the Commission for a li- 
cense under this part to construct a project 
on any such segment, and if such applicant 
rebuts such presumption, the Commission 
may, pursuant to a majority vote, after tak- 
ing into consideration the provisions of sec- 
tion 4(e) and 10, issue a license under this 
part for such project. Nothing in this section 
shall apply to the issuance of a new license 
under section 15 for any existing facility ina 
relicensing proceeding under this Act.“. 

SEC. 3103. TECHNICAL CORRECTION. 

Section 3l(c) of the Federal Power Act is 
amended by striking out “or exemptee“ and 
inserting ‘‘exemptee or other person”. 

SEC 3104, PUBLIC LANDS. 

Section 24 of the Federal Power Act (16 
U.S.C. 818) is amended by adding the follow- 
ing at the end thereof: “Any lands of the 
United States reserved as a power site pursu- 
ant to this section which are public lands 
within the meaning of section 103(e) of the 
Federal Land Policy and Management Act of 
1976 shall be considered to be public lands for 
purposes of section 501 of that Act notwith- 
standing such reservation, and any reference 
in such section 501 to ‘the Federal Power Act 
of 1935 (49 Stat. 847; 16 U.S.C. 791)’ shall be 
considered to be a reference to this act, in- 
cluding this part.“. Nothing in this section 
shall apply to the issuance of a new license 
under section 15 of the Federal Power Act for 
any existing facility in a relicensing pro- 
ceeding under that Act. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. DIN- 
GELLI will be recognized for 10 minutes 
on his amendment to the underlying 
Miller amendment, and a Member in 
opposition will be recognized for 10 
minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL]. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, my amendment is a 
substitute for the Miller amendment. 
It relates solely to licensing actions for 
hydroelectric facilities under the Fed- 
eral Power Act. 

My amendment would prevent hydro- 
electric power licensees from condemn- 
ing State and local park, recreation, 
and wildlife refuge areas to build new 
dams. This amendment to section 21 of 
the FPA resolves the concern of our 
colleague Congressman GEJDENSON. 

The provision is identical in the Mil- 
ler amendment and my amendment. 

My amendment would insure that 
State legislative actions, taken after 
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public notice, to protect natural river 
segments within a State will be pre- 
sumed to be in the public interest in li- 
censing proceedings at the Federal En- 
ergy Regulatory Commission [FERC] 
for new hydropower projects, while pro- 
viding the licensee the opportunity for 
rebuttal of that presumption. There is 
no such presumption afforded States 
under the Federal Power Act today. At 
the same time, the amendment pre- 
cludes a State veto of new hydro 
projects that are important energy 
sources and ensures that a State can- 
not adopt a prohibition without public 
notice, including notice to the relevant 
Federal agencies. 

My amendment reverses the April 3, 
1992, decision of the Ninth Circuit 
Court of Appeals in the Henwood case 
which rejected a decision of FERC that 
licensing new hydro projects using Fed- 
eral public lands requires a right-of- 
way permit from the Bureau of Land 
Management under the Federal Land 
Policy and Management Act. The 
FERC decision was supported by a 1989 
General Accounting Office [GAO] opin- 
ion requested by the Energy and Com- 
merce Committee. The amendment re- 
instates the interpretation adopted by 
FERC based on the GAO opinion. The 
FERC decision is environmentally 
sound and not onerous to the hydro li- 
censees that need Federal lands for 
such projects. 
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My amendment corrects a technical 
problem in the Federal Power Act to 
authorize FERC to assess and collect 
civil penalties for violations of the 
FPA and the relevant regulations. A 
recent court decision held that FERC 
could assess civil penalties against 
FERC licensees who violated the FPA, 
but not against a person who is a non- 
licensee and is in violation of the law 
for failing to get a license. This amend- 
ment is supported by FERC. 

The Dingell substitute is solely to 
the Federal Power Act, not to the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund Act or 
the Federal Land Policy and Manage- 
ment Act, which have nothing to do 
with hydroelectric power or the licens- 
ing of non-Federal dams. 

The substitute does not affect the re- 
licensing of existing dams in any State. 
It does not prohibit any new Federal or 
non-Federal dam, wherever located. 

It does not affect matters under the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works and Transportation and the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

In regards to proposals to prohibit 
dams in the National Park System, I 
point out that existing law, namely, 16 
U.S.C. 797(a), prohibits the licensing or 
permitting of dams within the limits of 
any national park or national monu- 
ment as those limits were established 
in 1921 without a specific authority of 
Congress. Thus, we already have a pro- 
hibition in existing law. 
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I would, of course, not oppose amend- 
ing that section of existing law to en- 
compass the exterior limits of the na- 
tional parks, monuments, and other 
areas of the National Park System as 
they exist today. However, the amend- 
ment offered by Mr. MILLER does not 
amend that statute and it is much 
broader in that it covers dams located 
outside the exterior area of the Na- 
tional Park System. It also covers the 
relicensing of existing dams. 

We believe that this is a sound envi- 
ronmental proposal. It is important, 
but short and simple and not com- 
plicated. It is effective on enactment. 
It does not require new joint regula- 
tions by the Interior and Agriculture 
Departments. We urge its adoption in 
lieu of Chairman MILLER’s Federal and 
State lands amendment, which will re- 
quire long, extensive, and quite com- 
plicated procedures. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California [Mr. MILLER] is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 4 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. LEHMAN]. 

Mr. LEHMAN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise here to stand between 
my two chairmen, and reluctantly to 
oppose the substitute offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

The Miller amendment is common 
sense, and it is good public policy. The 
substitute is not. 

Under the substitute the Federal 
Land Management Agency, usually the 
Forest Service, would not have the 
ability to manage the land in its juris- 
diction. Instead, the Federal Energy 
Regulatory Commission would be able 
to dictate land use policy from Wash- 
ington without public hearings, with- 
out regard for multiple use manage- 
ment concepts, and in contradiction of 
established plans and local interests. 

Under the Miller proposal, FERC re- 
tains the right to license a power facil- 
ity even when other Agencies that 
manage the property are opposed to 
the project. But the Forest Service or 
the BLM would retain their right to 
place reasonable conditions on the 
right-of-way permit to ensure that the 
project be consistent with local land 
management policies that have been 
adopted after considerable public hear- 
ings and deliberation. 

Why should we not have public hear- 
ings on the management of public 
lands? Why should not the Agency in 
charge of the land have the right to 
protect the integrity of the plan devel- 
oped over the years of study? Why 
should one Agency based in Washing- 
ton have the right not only to license 
the project but to prevent any other in- 
terests, whether it is the logging indus- 
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try, hunters, off-road enthusiasts, the 
local water interests, Native Ameri- 
cans, the State Department of Fish and 
Game, environmentalists, or whatever 
from having input into the conditions 
of the right-of-way permit through a 
public hearing process? Why should we 
override the wise decision of the Ninth 
Circuit to grant the public this ability? 

The Miller proposal does not affect 
relicensing of existing projects, only 
new projects in this regard. Its greatest 
impact will be on small hydroprojects 
that are economical only because of 
PURPA concessions that produce 
power that utilities do not want and 
destroy small streams near rural 
neighborhoods. These projects only go 
forward because utilities are required 
to hook up to them and buy the power 
at avoided cost, and because there is no 
way for local residents to voice their 
opposition through public hearings in 
the FERC process. Only when the local 
land use management Agency has the 
authority to place conditions on rights 
of way will their feelings be hurt. 

The Miller substitute also prohibits 
new dams in national parks. This is not 
a new idea. It passed this House with- 
out opposition 4 years ago. 

Should we give FERC jurisdiction 
over the Park Service in this regard? 
Of course not. The American people do 
not want to hear or read about dams in 
national parks. 

Almost 100 years ago in Yosemite we 
built a dam in a national park, but the 
people who wanted to build that dam 
came down here to Congress and had to 
ask permission to do it. They had to 
ask us permission to do it. We should 
require no less of anyone else who 
wants to build a dam in a national 
park. We have a trust with the Amer- 
ican people in that regard. We should 
keep the trust and not give away that 
authority. 

Finally, if a State determines that a 
river it owns should not be dammed be- 
cause it has unique qualities that the 
people of that State want to protect, 
should we allow FERC to override the 
State’s right to protect its own water 
on its own land? Of course not. The 
Kostmayer provisions of the Miller 
amendment protect a State’s right to 
manage its own water. 

Again, the Miller amendment is com- 
mon sense and the substitute is con- 
trary to the public interest. I ask Mem- 
bers to reject the substitute. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 1 minute to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. KOSTMAYER]. 

Mr. KOSTMAYER. Mr. Chairman, I 
understand the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. DINGELL] has kept in my pro- 
vision on the condemnation of State 
park property, and I appreciate that. 
There are 33 States in the Union which 
have laws allowing those State legisla- 
tures to designate rivers within those 
States as wild and scenic. Of those 33 
States with such laws, 25 of them spe- 
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cifically prohibit the construction of 
hydroelectric projects on those rivers 
that have been designated as wild and 
scenic. The passage of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michi- 
gan would simply override that. 

The States ought to have the right to 
set a higher standard here and to pro- 
tect their rivers. I understand what the 
author of the amendment is getting at 
and his concern about allowing the na- 
tional interests to prevail here, and not 
to be undercut by the States. But I 
think in this instance if States pass 
laws protecting rivers within those 
States, the Federal Government should 
not have the right to overturn that 
State law. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. VENTO]. 
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Mr. VENTO. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
DINGELL]. 

Mr. Chairman, this is an area where I 
spend a considerable amount of time in 
terms of dealing with public lands and 
parks, and I think that I know the law 
very, very well. 

The fact is the gentleman from 
Michigan has painted us a scenario 
where the legislature is meeting in re- 
sponse to a hydroelectric application 
or a license is pending, and the legisla- 
ture acts, and the Governor signs the 
law. He referred to that as being inap- 
propriate. Well, it may be the wrong 
decision nationally, and I guess that is 
the concern. But the other scenario, 
and let me paint for you the worst-case 
scenario going the other way, where a 
developer comes in, asks for a license 
application on a low-head hydro sitting 
in some pristine type of wilderness 
area or on some State land and then we 
have to buy back the development 
right that is being granted by FERC 
under the law because there are no pro- 
visions that prevent FERC or disallow 
that particular type of activity. 

I just suggest to the gentleman that 
that is precisely what happens. That is 
exactly what can go on in this particu- 
lar case, because FERC is not going to 
consider the other requirements. 

We are talking about the rogue type 
of activity of FERC in this particular 
area. There is no reason for us to do 
that. 

The amendment the gentleman offers 
suggests that we straighten out the 
permit process with regard to BLM and 
the Forest Service. It does not deal 
with the dams-in-the-parks issue, and I 
would suggest to the gentleman, as I 
did before, that the provisions dealing 
with monuments, parks, and wild and 
scenic are not applicable to half the 
units of the national park system. 
Those are the units that we are trying 
to address in this amendment. 

The House passed this legislation and 
sent it to the Senate, a reasonable pro- 
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posal, and I had hoped that we would 
not throw it out here. 

The issue with regard to States 
rights has been articulated by my 
friend, the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia, and I think that the example I 
have given is a realistic one and one we 
ought to consider and defeat the gen- 
tleman’s amendment and go on with 
the Miller amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, | rise in opposition to the Din- 
gell amendment and in support of the Miller 
amendment dealing with Federal and State 
lands. 

| note the fact that the gentleman from 
Michigan understands the necessity to add 
provisions that would add some needed bal- 
ance to this bill. However, | must oppose the 
amendment because it falls short of what is 
needed. 

| note the gentleman from Michigan in his 
amendment recognizes the need to overturn 
the recent erroneous court decision and re- 
store to BLM and the Forest Service their pri- 
macy on granting rights of way across public 
lands and national forests. However, the Din- 
gell amendment, unlike the Miller amendment, 
is silent on the procedures for the consider- 
ation of right-of-way applications. In the ab- 
sence of such procedures, his legislative rem- 
edy is a limited action that leaves the door 
open to further uncertainty and litigation. 

Another glaring shortcoming of the Dingell 
amendment is the absence of any provisions 
to protect national park system units against 
hydropower dams. The Miller amendment 
would make sure that the dam builders cannot 
use whatever legal loopholes, that exit to dam 
or flood, inundating national park system 
lands. Such protection for the national park 
system is an essential part of a truly balanced 
energy bill, but it is missing from the Dingell 
amendment, and is included in the Miller 
amendment. 

The Dingell amendment also falls far short 
in protecting State park and conservation 
areas, while the Miller amendment includes 
specific protection for those areas and has 
won the strong support of the Western Gov- 
ernors Association and numerous conserva- 
tion groups. 

The Dingell amendment would severely un- 
dercut important protection the Miller amend- 
ment gives to rivers that the States have acted 
to protect against dams and other projects that 
can destroy their outstanding environmental 
and recreational values. The Federal Govern- 
ment has encouraged and assisted the States 
to identify these outstanding river areas—but 
under current law, another arm of the Federal 
Government can simply override such State 
law and policy and therefore prevent States 
from protecting such resources. This inconsist- 
ent national policy needs to be changed, and 
the Miller amendment does the job, while the 
Dingell amendment falls way short. The Din- 
gell amendment holds out the hope of due 
process, pushing the States into tough notice 
and planning procedures only to hang the 
States out to dry with a closed mind FERC ar- 
bitrator to protect the national park system, 
and to bring true balance to this energy bill, | 
urge the House to reject the half-measures of 
the Dingell amendment, and to adopt the Mil- 
ler amendment. 
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Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. Chairman, this just is not a com- 
plicated issue. This is an issue about, 
as a number of speakers have said, 
whether or not we are going to grant 
essentially unlimited power to one 
Federal agency to override the con- 
cerns not only of other Federal agen- 
cies but of the State legislatures, of 
the people of the States, of the Gov- 
ernors of the States when they make 
determinations about the protections 
of the resources within that State, 
when this Congress makes determina- 
tions about the protections of the re- 
sources within the Federal Reserve 
Systems. 

We are not talking about a lot of 
power. We are not talking about great 
big dams. We are talking about the 
ability to disrupt, to disrupt water-re- 
source use within a State, land-man- 
agement use within a State, and im- 
pose some kind of Federal zoning over, 
on the top of, what those determina- 
tions that are made. 

You know, we hear a lot this year 
about anti-incumbency, that the people 
do not believe we are doing their busi- 
ness, that we are not working on their 
behalf. This amendment is about 
whether or not the people in our 
States, the States we represent, the 
States of the Western Governors’ Asso- 
ciation, and many other States of this 
Union that have written us to ask us to 
oppose the Dingell substitute, because 
they want their views to prevail, not 
the view of FERC, not the view of some 
Federal bureaucrat. They want their 
view to prevail on the protections of 
their lands and their rivers. 

If you want to amend that, go back 
to the State legislature and ask them 
to build the dam on the river. If you 
want to amend that, come to the Con- 
gress. 

These bills come out here, and you 
see them every week, to preserve Fed- 
eral lands. You are not standing up and 
asking for the right to build a dam. 

But should you like to do that, come 
to the legislature, come to the people’s 
body. Do not run down to FERC. Do 
not let some private individual have a 
Federal franchise to destroy what the 
people of a given State, the State of 
Oregon, the State of Connecticut, and 
others which have confronted this issue 
head-on have had to spend hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, millions of dollars 
fighting this bureaucracy to preserve 
what: to preserve the will of the people 
in those States. 

That is what this amendment is 
about. It is about due process. It is 
about the people’s body. It is about 
whether or not you represent your con- 
stituents or whether you represent a 
Federal bureaucracy. 

The Governor of the State of Califor- 
nia, not one of my closest allies on 
these kinds of issues, supports my posi- 
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tion and opposes that of the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL]; the 
Western Governors’ Association op- 
poses the position of the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL]. 

Why? Because they have all been ter- 
rorized by this bureaucracy. They have 
all been terrorized by this bureaucracy, 
because no matter what their States 
do, FERC can come in and override 
that. The Governor of New York sup- 
ports this effort. The Governor of Ken- 
tucky supports this effort. The Gov- 
ernor of Oregon supports this effort. It 
goes on and on. Trout Unlimited, be- 
cause they understand these dams are 
not about generating power; they are 
about destroying streams. 

Why do we not make them do it 
under due process? The Miller amend- 
ment preserves due process. The Din- 
gell amendment simply grants blind 
authority to an agency already out of 
control. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from the State of Washington 
(Mr. SWIFT]. 

Mr. SWIFT. Mr. Chairman, the sad 
truth is that every way there is of pro- 
ducing electricity has a downside. 
There is no perfect way to generate 
electricity. 

As we make public policy, time and 
time again we take an isolated, small 
portion of all of the ways there are to 
generate electricity, and we tighten it 
down because of what the downsides 
are with it without regard to the broad 
question of how we are going to provide 
the electricity necessary to make this 
Nation run. 

Coal has air-emission problems. Nat- 
ural gas is terribly inefficient. Nuclear 
is costly and it poses waste problems. 
Conservation cannot do it all. New 
technologies are not on line and almost 
all of them are enormously expensive. 
Dams inundate land and pose problems 
for the fish. Every single way there is 
to generate electricity has some down- 
side. 

The question is: Are we going to per- 
mit this country to provide the elec- 
tricity necessary to make it run? 

Now, we have two proposals. They 
are both narrow. This is not all electric 
generation. This is not even about all 
hydroelectric dams. It is about dams 
on public lands, a small section of the 
overall problem, and taking it in isola- 
tion. 

The question here is not are we going 
to tighten those regulations and those 
strictures. It is how much we are going 
to tighten them, because both of these 
amendments tighten them. 

The Miller amendment tightens them 
more. The Dingell substitute tightens 
those strictures significantly, but it 
does not go so far that we shut off yet 
another option in meeting the Nation’s 
energy needs. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York 
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Mr. LENT. Mr. Chairman, I strongly 
support the amendment: offered by 
Chairman DINGELL as a substitute to 
Mr. MILLER’s provisions on hydro- 
electric powerplants. Mr. MILLER’s hy- 
droelectric provisions would prevent 
the construction of new hydroelectric 
projects and force the removal of some 
existing projects. It would result in re- 
dundant regulatory and environmental 
reviews, loss of recreational opportuni- 
ties, unnecessary environmental im- 
pacts, and failure to develop and con- 
serve river resources in a comprehen- 
sive and beneficial way. 

Chairman DINGELL’s amendment is 
an improvement over the Miller lan- 
guage because it would allow the Fed- 
eral Energy Regulatory Commission to 
authorize hydro projects located on 
rivers protected by States if those 
projects would provide public benefits 
that outweigh their adverse impacts to 
the river. 

Additionally, the Miller provisions 
increase the regulatory burden on the 
building of electrical transmission 
lines across Federal lands. This flies in 
the face of our objectives in reforming 
the Public Utility Holding Company 
Act and expanding transmission access. 
Our comprehensive national energy bill 
seeks to enhance the efficiency of the 
Nation’s electricity sector, not to bur- 
den it, as does the Miller amendment. 

I urge a yes“ vote on the Dingell 
substitute. 

OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT AND BUDGET, 

Washington, DC, May 27, 1992. 
Hon. WILLIS GRADISON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN GRADISON: This re- 
sponds to your May 22nd letter requesting 
that the Office of Management and Budget 
(OMB) analyze the budget impacts of the 
Outer Continental Shelf (OCS) lease buyback 
provisions in Title XXIV of H.R. 776, the 
Comprehensive National Energy Policy Act, 
as recently reported by the House Rules 
Committee. 

OMB believes that if Title XXIV were en- 
acted, it would increase direct spending and/ 
or decrease receipts. It is therefore subject 
to the pay-as-you-go (PAYGO) requirements 
of the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act 
(OBRA) of 1990. 

OMB's preliminary scoring estimates for 
the buyback provisions are presented below. 
Final scoring of this legislation may deviate 
from these estimates. If H.R. 776 were en- 
acted, final OMB scoring estimates would be 
published within five days of enactment, as 
required by OBRA. 

Title XXIV, as reported, requires the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, within 90 days after 
the date of enactment of this Title, to cancel 
active OCS oil and gas leases in the North 
Aleutian Basin, and in parts of the Mid-At- 
lantic and Eastern Gulf of Mexico planning 
areas. Further, 43 U.S.C. 1334, as amended by 
Title XXIV, would provide that such can- 
cellation shall entitle the lessee to receive 
compensation (as direct payments or forgive- 
ness of existing or future lessee obligations), 
as the lessee shows to the Secretary as being 
the lesser of the fair value of the canceled 
rights or all direct expenditures made by the 
lessee in connection with exploration and de- 
velopment. It is the preliminary interpreta- 
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tion of OMB General Counsel that this lan- 
guage would create mandatory compensation 
to the lessee either through a subsequent 
court judgment or the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior’s reduction of lessee obligations. 

OMB's preliminary estimates at this time 
for the cost of buying back OCS leases as 
mandated in Title XXIV (as direct payments 
or receipt reductions) could be as high as $1.5 
billion in FY 1992 and/or FY 1993, depending 
on the actual enactment date of H.R. 776. 
This estimate could change based on, among 
other things, date of enactment, applicable 
interest rates, lessee royalty obligations, 
new leases, and the receipt of more exact es- 
timates of lessee sunk costs. 

I hope this answers your question on this 
matter. Please do not hesitate to call on me 
in the future for further assistance. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT E. GRADY, 
Associate Director, 
Natural Resources, Energy, and Science. 


o 1740 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself the final 142 minutes. 

My colleagues have heard the com- 
ments of the distinguished gentleman 
from New York, my colleague, the dis- 
tinguished colleague from California, 
and others. 

We have also heard the comments of 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
SWIFT]. 

What we are supposed to have here is 
a bill which will enhance the develop- 
ment of energy in nonenvironmentally 
hostile ways. 

It is said that you will prevent by 
adoption of the Miller amendment 
faceless bureaucrats overriding State 
laws. The permitting of dams in this 
country has always been a responsibil- 
ity of the Federal Government and has 
also been a responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Energy Regulatory Commission. 

The amendment of the gentleman 
from California [Mr. MILLER] would 
virtually prohibit that. 

It would also prohibit the trans- 
mission lines which are necessary to 
move electric power around. 

The bill of the Committee on Energy 
and Commerce does something very 
important, mentioned by the gen- 
tleman from New York. It makes pos- 
sible more efficient use of energy, bet- 
ter generation, competitive generation 
of electric power in a way that will in- 
crease the ability of this country to be 
energy self-sufficient. 

The amendment of the gentleman 
from California [Mr. MILLER] would 
clearly inhibit or prohibit that kind of 
consequence. 

Mr. Chairman, I would urge my col- 
leagues to reject the Miller amend- 
ment, adopt the Dingell amendment, 
and let us move toward energy inde- 
pendence instead of more strangling of 
this country’s opportunity for growth 
and evolvement. 

Mr. GEJDENSON. Mr. Chairman, | would 
like to take this opportunity to thank Chairman 
MILLER, Chairman DINGELL, Subcommittee 
Chairmen SHARP and KOSTMAYER, for all of 
their hard work in trying to address a serious 
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problem in the way that the Federal Energy 
Regulatory Commission [FERC] licenses cer- 
tain hydroelectric facilities. In particular, those 
that are proposed to be sited on lands owned 
by State and local government and which that 
State or local community has designated as a 
park or outdoor recreation area. 

In recent years, numerous States and local 
governments throughout the United States 
have taken steps to establish parks and recre- 
ation areas, and to protect important natural 
resources in their States. In many cases, local 
governments have spent significant amounts 
of their own funds and foregone lucrative of- 
fers from developers in favor of protecting im- 
portant aesthetic, recreational, or cultural re- 
sources. The citizens of that State or the local 
community make a conscious decision that 
protecting a particular parcel of land or a river 
is important and is a priority. 

Despite that, under the current system 
FERC can and does issue licenses permitting 
private developers to condemn State or local 
parkland to build a hydroelectric facility, re- 
gardiess of the desire of the State or local 
government to protect that particular site as a 
park or recreation area. 

The language that is proposed by Mr. DIN- 

GELL, Mr. MILLER, and myself would simply 
prevent condemnation of land for hydroelectric 
development if that land is owned and man- 
aged by State or local government for outdoor 
recreational purposes or natural resource 
management. 
Mr. Chairman, this language is not intended 
to impair the development of hydroelectric fa- 
cilities nor would it prevent worthy projects 
from being undertaken. Under this provision a 
developer could still acquire the site through a 
pledge or contract with the State or local gov- 
ernment that owns the property. What it would 
do is make FERC and developers of hydro- 
electric power more sensitive to the concerns 
of State and local governments, in particular, 
recognizing their desire to protect important 
park or recreation areas and natural re- 
sources. 

To illustrate the problem being addressed 
by this provision, let me give two examples of 
FERC’s insensitivity and lack of regard for en- 
vironmental, cultural, and nondevelopmental 
economic issues as they relate to the licensing 
of hydroelectric plants. 

On March 31, 1992, FERC issued a license 
for a 1-megawatt hydroelectric powerplant at 
Yantic Falls in Norwich, CT. This property is 
owned by the city of Norwich, which is manag- 
ing the falls as a park and recreation area. 
The city has adamantly opposed the develop- 
ment of this hydroelectric plant since it was 
first proposed in 1988. 

For several years, the city of Norwich has 
been working to develop Yantic Falls, one of 
the most beautiful and scenic sites in the area, 
into a regional park and tourist attraction. As 
you may know, Mr. Chairman, Connecticut 
and New England have been experiencing a 
severe economic downturn, due in part to the 
decline in defense spending. In response, the 
city of Norwich has intensified its efforts to 
promote tourism, which they hope will encour- 
age new economic development and create 
jobs in eastern Connecticut. A recent study 
prepared for the Eastern Connecticut Eco- 
nomic Coalition by A.D. Little, Inc. on the re- 
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gion's economy reported that “the tourist in- 
dustry represents one of the region's brighter 
opportunities for economic growth.” Con- 
sequently, steps taken to create this regional 
park, to diversify and create new nondefense 
related jobs through tourism, could be se- 
verely hurt by construction of the hydroelectric 
facility. 

17 5 me mention some of those efforts. In 
conjunction with the State of Connecticut's 
Heritage Park proposed for Norwich, the city 
has obtained a grant through the Connecticut 
Department of Environmental Protection. The 
city is submitting a grant application through 
the Transportation Enhancement Act to com- 
plete the scenic and recreational improve- 
ments of the falls and physically link the linear 
Heritage Park from Yantic Falls to the Norwich 
downtown. The Algonquin Gas Co. contributed 
$13,700 for fencing around the park. The Na- 
tional Park Service is providing technical as- 
sistance to the city for the creation of a linear 
park along the Yantic River and | have pre- 
pared a legislative proposal to establish the 
Quinebaug and Shetucket Rivers Valley Na- 
tional Heritage Corridor as an affiliated unit of 
the National Park System. 

In many cases Mr. Chairman, battles over 
the protection of natural resources pit environ- 
mentalists against the local business commu- 
nity. That is not the case in Norwich. The 
Eastern Connecticut Chamber of Commerce, 
representing the area business community, 
has actively supported the development of 
Yantic Falls as a tourist site and strongly op- 
posed the hydroelectric proposal. The cham- 
ber adopted a resolution opposing the hydro 
plant and has created an action committee to 
assist the city in completing actual improve- 
ments to the upper falls area. In making this 
commitment, the chamber of commerce has 
recognized the economic development poten- 
tial of the park and understands that the hy- 
droelectric plant will create few, if any, jobs 
and produce very little electricity. If built, this 
plant will degrade the falls, devastating its 
aesthetic and recreational value, which will 
lessen the economic value of the park. 

In addition to the recreational, aesthetic, and 
economic importance of Yantic Falls, this site 
has cultural and historic significance as well. 
Yantic Falls, also known as Indian Leap, is of 
particular importance to the Mohegan Indians 
of Norwich and the Narragansett Indians of 
Rhode Island, since it was the site of the bat- 
tle of 1643 between the Mohegans and the 
Narragansetts. Consequently, these two tribes 
have joined together to oppose this hydro- 
electric project due to the significance to both 
their tribal and cultural histories. 

To make matters worse, Mr. Chairman, 
need for the minimal amount of power ex- 
pected to be generated—one megawatt only 
three-quarters of the time—has been seriously 
questioned by energy experts. When the 
project was first proposed in 1988, New Eng- 
land and eastern Connecticut faced potential 
electricity shortages and high energy prices. 
However, because of the economic situation 
and conservation measures undertaken, de- 
mand has declined considerably. The April 
1992 Forecast of Electric Loads and Re- 
sources 1992-2011, prepared by the Con- 
necticut Municipal Electricity Energy Coopera- 
tive [CMEEC] indicates that: 
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Cutbacks in the defense industry spending 
in Connecticut have resulted in a broad- 
based economic slowdown. The result is a no- 
ticeably changed projection of electricity 
use in affected CMEEC areas. Several years 
of recovery will be necessary to offset poten- 
tial losses in the CMEEC territories. In addi- 
tion to the declines in the manufacturing 
sector, commercial and residential forecasts 
are being impacted, particularly in south- 
eastern Connecticut. 

In addition, significant new sources of elec- 
tric power, including the startup of the 
Seabrook, NH, nuclear powerplant and Hydro- 
Quebec's transmission line through New Eng- 
land, have allowed Northeast Utilities and 
other New England utilities to announce retire- 
ment of numerous oil-fired steam-generating 
units by the end of the summer. 

Mr. Chairman, as far back as March 1988, 
when the hydropower plant was first proposed, 
| made inquiries to FERC to get more informa- 
tion about this project and its potential im- 
pacts. Because it made little sense, | contin- 
ued to work with the city of Norwich in opposi- 
tion to it. | intervened with FERC numerous 
times expressing my strong opposition to the 
project. When FERC was first scheduled to 
approve the license in 1990, | intervened to 
get them to delay consideration, as did Sen- 
ator LIEBERMAN, Senator DODD, and Governor 
Weicker. In addition, Senator Dopp and | in- 
vited the FERC Commissioners to view the 
site and to join us in a town meeting—an invi- 
tation they did not accept. As a result, we 
videotaped the meeting and sent a copy to 
FERC to demonstrate the level of local oppo- 
sition to the project. Again and again, when 
considering this project, FERC ignored the 
nondevelopmental value of these important re- 
sources and dismissed the interests of the 
people of Norwich and the community. 

Mr. Chairman, in addition to working with 
the city in their efforts to protect Yantic Falls, 
| have also been involved in alternative ap- 
proaches to protect these important resources. 
In 1988, as chairman of the Interior and Insu- 
lar Oversight and Investigations Subcommit- 
tee, | conducted a field hearing in Connecticut 
to assess current efforts to protect and de- 
velop recreation areas and open space in the 
State. During those hearings, we learned there 
was overwhelming concern about the need to 
protect these important resources throughout 
the community and the State, and about the 
need to maintain local control of the land and 
natural resources in Connecticut. 

In subsequent months, we looked at various 
options for preservation and protection of the 
Yantic River and other important natural re- 
sources throughout eastern Connecticut. We 
discussed them with State and local govern- 
ment officials as well as conservation experts. 
We looked, particularly, at the Wild and Scenic 
River Program, but found it was inadequate 
and too restrictive for our needs. It did not pro- 
vide the kind of flexibility we need to protect 
the resources while protecting economic de- 
velopment opportunities near the river due to 
the quarter mile boundary requirements asso- 
ciated with it. It also restricted water resources 
activities such as the flood control project 
begun by the Soil Conservation Service in 
1983. Worst of all, it would give significant 
control of eastern Connecticut's lands to the 
Federal Government at the expense of the 
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local community. We needed to find a means 
to protect important natural resources, while 
maintaining local authority. 

instead. | initiated an effort to establish the 
Quinebaug and Shetucket Rivers valley as a 
national heritage corridor. This would provide 
significantly more flexibility for economic de- 
velopment and natural resource protection for 
the local community, while ensuring local com- 
munity control of the resources they are trying 
to protect. In 1989, the National Park Service 
began a study on the feasibility and suitability 
of establishment of the national heritage cor- 
ridor. Though the study was supposed to be 


for the study to be complet 
ice seems to be trying to block release of this 
study. As a result, | am preparing to introduce 
legislation to establish the Quinebaug and 
Shetucket National Heritage Corridor. It seems 
that FERC has also ignored these activities. 

Mr. Chairman, regardless of the aesthetic, 
Cultural, archaeological, recreational, non- 
developmental, economic, and energy reasons 
to reject this proposal, not to mention the 
overwhelming opposition of the citizens of the 
Norwich area, FERC issued a license. The in- 
significant contribution of 1 megawatt to the 
region does not warrant degradation of this 
extremely valuable resource. It is hard for me 
to imagine how a 1 megawatt 
hydropowerplant, in an area with surplus en- 
ergy capacity, at a site as significant as Yantic 
Falls, with tal economic poten- 
tial of the park, could be in the national inter- 
est. 

Unfortunately, this disregard is not unique to 
Yantic Falls. In Putnam, CT, also in my con- 
gressional district, a developer has proposed 
to build a 1.2 megawatt hydroelectric plant at 
Cargill Falls, in downtown Putnam. Cargill 
Falls is owned by the town and is part of the 
town’s Rotary park. At every step of the way, 
the town has adamantly opposed the project 
and made it extremely clear it has no interest 
in hydrodevelopment of Cargill Falls. Even 
after the Connecticut Department of Environ- 
mental Protection rejected the water quality 
permit applications, the developer appealed to 
the Connecticut Superior Court. So far, the 
town of Putnam has spent nearly $45,000 in 
legal fees to fight this project. In these tight 
budgetary times, while the town may be forced 
to cut back on essential public and social 
services, they have been forced to divert 
scarce resources to fighting a senseless hy- 
droelectric project. As Mayor Daniel Rovero 
says, “How much do we have to spend to say 
n“ Based on FERC’s attitude and history, 
377 st rps pl 

unnecessary and unwanted 
— like Cargill Falls. Despite over- 
whelming local opposition, economic factors, 
the fact that the areas are being protected as 
park lands, coupled with the apparent lack of 
demand for electricity, developers know that 
FERC will issue a license regardless of the 


site. 

Passage of this language will bring greater 
reasonableness and thoughtfulness to the 
process of hydroelectric licensing. It will allow 
worthy projects to go forward if the developer 


and State or local government can agree, but 
will prevent situations like Yantic Falls. It will 
also discourage developers from proposing 
unnecessary and unwanted projects on State 
or locally owned park lands. Small towns like 
Putnam and Norwich should not be required to 
spend tens of thousands of dollars fighting 
senseless hydroelectric projects on property 
that they own and that the community has 
made a conscious decision to protect. 

Mr. Chairman, we should not have to be 
taking up this issue. Environmental, cultural, 
recreational, nondevelopmental economic is- 
sues, and State and local concerns are all 
things that FERC should be taking into ac- 
count when considering license requests. Un- 
fortunately cases like the two | have briefly de- 
scribed illustrate the fact the FERC does not 
say “no” to hydro. 

Mr. Chairman, | support hydroelectric power 
as a clean and renewable source of energy. 
But the site selection process must make 
sense. We must make FERC more respon- 
sible. The language that we are proposing will 
make it clear that FERC can no longer high- 
handedly disregard all nondevelopmental is- 
sues when considering hydroelectric licenses. 
Neither the city of Norwich nor the town of 
Putnam should have had to go through the 
painful and expensive process of fighting un- 
necessary hydroelectric projects. When the 
citizens of a community make a clear commit- 
ment to protecting a park or natural resource, 
FERC should not be allowed to disregard it. 

In conclusion, | urge the Members of the 
House to support this language. FERC must 
be held accountable. They must be made to 
understand that the rights of States and local 
governments to establish parks and protect 
natural resources must be recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] to 
the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. MILLER]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 195, noes 221, 
not voting 18, as follows: 


{Roll No. 142] 
AYES—195 

Allard Callahan Dicks 
Anderson p Dingell 
Archer Campbell (CO) Doolittle 
Armey Dornan (CA) 
Baker Chapman Dreter 
Ballenger Clement Duncan 
Barnard Clinger Eckart 
Barrett Coble Edwards (OK) 
Barton Coleman (MO) Edwards (TX) 
Bateman Collins (MI) Emerson 
Bevill Combest English 
Bilirakis Conyers Espy 
Bliley Cooper Ewing 
Boehner Coughlin Fields 
Bonior Cox (CA) Ford (MI) 
Boucher Crane Ford (TN) 
Brewster Cunningham Gallegly 
Broomfield Davis Gallo 
Brown DeLay Gekas 
Bunning Derrick Geren 
Burton Dickinson Gibbons 
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Gillmor 
Gingrich 
Goodling 
Goss 
Gradison 
Grandy 
Gunderson 
Hall (TX) 
Hamilton 
Hammerschmidt 
Hancock 
Hansen 
Harris 
Hastert 
Hatcher 
Hayes (LA) 
ey 
Hefner 
Herger 
Hobson 
Holloway 
Hopkins 
Houghton 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hunter 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Inhofe 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
James 
Johnson (TX) 
Jones (NC) 
Kasich 
Kolbe 
Kopetski 
Kyl 
Lancaster 
Laughlin 
Lent 
Lewis (CA) 
Lewis (FL) 


Lightfoot 


Abercrombie 
Ackerman 
Allen 
Andrews (ME) 
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Lipinski Rostenkowski 
Livingston Roth 
Lloyd Roukema 
Lowery (CA) Rowland 
Manton Santorum 
Markey Sarpalius 
Marlenee Schaefer 
Martin Schulze 
McCandless Sharp 
McCloskey Shaw 
McCollum Shuster 
MoCrery Skelton 
McEwen Smith (IA) 
McGrath Smith (TX) 
McMillan (NC) Spence 
McMillen (MD) Stearns 
McNulty Stenholm 
Miller (OH) Stump 
Molinari pee, 
Mollohan 
Montgomery Swilt 
Moorhead Tauzin 
Murtha Taylor (MS) 
Myers Taylor (NC) 
Nichols Thomas (CA) 
Nussle Thomas (GA) 
Ortiz Thomas (WY) 
Orton Thornton 
Oxley Towns 
Parker Traficant 
Patterson Upton 
Paxon Valentine 
Payne (VA) Vander Jagt 
Price Visclosky 
Pursell Volkmer 
Ray Walker 
Regula Weber 
Rhodes Whitten 
Ritter Wise 
Roberts wot 
Roe Wylie 
Rogers Young (AK) 
Rohrabacher Young (FL) 
Ros-Lehtinen lift 
NOES—221 

Engel Lantos 
Erdreich LaRocco 
Evans Leach 
Fascell Lehman (CA) 
Fawell Lehman (FL) 
Fazio Levin (MI) 
Feighan Lewis (GA) 
Fish Long 
Flake Lowey (NY) 
Foglietta Luken 
Frank (MA) Machtley 
Franks (CT) Matsui 
Frost Mavroules 
Gaydos Mazzoli 
Gejdenson McCurdy 
Gephardt McDermott 
Gilchrest McHugh 
Gilman Meyers 
Glickman Mfume 
Gonzalez Miller (CA) 
Gordon Miller (WA) 
Green Mineta 
Hall (OH) Mink 
Hayes (IL) Moakley 
Henry Moody 
Hertel Moran 
Hoagland Morella 
Hochbrueckner Morrison 
Horn Mrazek 
Horton Murphy 
Hoyer Nagle 
Hughes Natcher 
Jefferson Neal (MA) 
Jenkins Neal (NC) 
Johnson (CT) Nowak 
Johnson (SD) Oberstar 
Johnston Obey 
Jones (GA) Olin 
Jontz Olver 
Kanjorski Owens (NY) 
Kaptur Owens (UT) 
Kennedy Pallone 
Kennelly Panetta 
Kildee Pastor 
Kleczka Payne (NJ) 
Klug Pease 
Kolter Pelosi 

er Penny 
LaFalce Perkins 
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Peterson (FL) Sawyer Studds 
Peterson (MN) Saxton Synar 
Petri Scheuer Tallon 
Pickett Schiff Tanner 
Pickle Schroeder Torres 
Porter Schumer Torricelli 
Poshard Sensenbrenner Traxler 
Quillen Serrano Unsoeld 
Rahall Shays Vento 
Ramstad Sikorski Vucanovich 
Rangel Sisisky Walsh 
Ravenel Skaggs Washington 
Reed Skeen Waters 
Richardson Slattery Waxman 
Ridge Slaughter Weiss 
Riggs Smith (FL) Weldon 
Rinaldo Smith (NJ) Wheat 
Roemer Snowe Williams 
Rose Solarz Wilson 
Roybal Solomon Wolpe 
Russo Spratt Wyden 
Sabo 8 Yates 
Sanders Stallings Yatron 
Sangmeister Stark Zimmer 
Savage Stokes 

NOT VOTING—18 
Alexander Collins (IL) Martinez 
Anthony Dannemeyer McDade 
Bentley Donnelly Michel 
Boxer Guarini Oakar 
Bruce Lagomarsino Packard 
Campbell (CA) Levine (CA) Smith (OR) 

O 1803 


The Clerk announced the following 


pair: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Anthony for, with Mr. Guarini against. 

Messrs. FROST, HERTEL, BEREU- 
TER, PICKETT, SKEEN, HALL of 
Ohio, RAVENEL, CRAMER, TANNER, 
JONES of Georgia, HAYES of Illinois, 
RUSSO, GAYDOS, WILSON, KOLTER, 
STAGGERS, ANNUNZIO, MORRISON, 
COYNE, SISISKY, and JEFFERSON 
changed their vote from aye“ to “no.” 

Mr. OXLEY changed his vote from 
“no” to “aye.” 

So the amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Committee will 
now resume consideration of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I understand that I have 3 min- 
utes left. 

The. CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. MILLER of California. The next 
vote will be on the Miller amendment; 
is that correct? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield back the balance of my 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. MILLER]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. BUNNING. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 318, noes 98, 
not voting 18, as follows: 


[Roll No. 143] 
AYES—318 


Johnson (CT) 
Johnson (SD) 
Johnston 
Jones (GA) 
Jones (NC) 


Miller (CA) 
Miller (WA) 
Mineta 
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Owens (UT) 
Pallone 
Panetta 
Parker 
Pastor 
Patterson 
Payne (NJ) 
Payne (VA) 


Peterson (FL) 
Petri 


Roemer 


Sundquist 


Swett Upton Wheat 
Synar Valentine Whitten 
Tallon Vander Jagt Williams 
Vento Wilson 
Taylor (MS) Visclosky Wise 
Thomas (GA) Volkmer Wolf 
Thomas (WY) Walsh Wolpe 
Thornton Washington Wyden 
Torres Waters Wylie 
Torricelli Waxman Yates 
Traficant Weber Yatron 
Traxler Weiss Young (FL) 
Unsoeld Weldon Zimmer 
NOES—98 

Allard Hall (TX) Moorhead 
Anderson Hancock Myers 
Archer Hansen Nichols 
Armey Hastert Nussle 
Baker Hayes (LA) Orton 
Barrett Hefley Oxley 
Barton Herger Paxon 
Bateman Holloway Pickett 
Bliley Hopkins Rhodes 
Boehner Houghton Ritter 
Bunning Hunter Roberts 
Burton Hyde Rogers 
Camp Inhofe Rohrabacher 
Carr Sarpalius 
Chandler Johnson (TX) Schaefer 
Clinger Kasich Schulze 
Coble Kolbe Shuster 
Collins (MI) Kopetski Skeen 

mbest Kyl Smith (OR) 
Conyers Lent Spence 
Cunningham Lewis (CA) Stearns 
Davis Lightfoot Stenholm 
DeLay Livingston Stump 
Dingell Lowery (CA) Swift 
Doolittle ton Tauzin 
Dornan (CA) Marlenee Taylor (NC) 
Edwards (OK) McCandless Thomas (CA) 
Edwards (TX) McCrery Towns 
Emerson McEwen Vucanovich 
Fields McGrath Walker 
Ford (MI) McMillan (NC) Young (AK) 
Gekas Miller (OH) Zeliff 
Grandy Molinari 

NOT VOTING—18 
Alexander Bruce Levine (CA) 
Anthony Campbell (CA) Martinez 
Ballenger Collins (IL) McDade 
Bentley Dannemeyer Michel 
Boxer Donnelly Oakar 
Brown Lagomarsino Packard 
O 1823 


Messrs. DICKS, CALLAHAN, RAY, 
and HAMMERSCHMIDT changed their 
vote from no“ to “aye.” 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ad- 
vised that the next amendment in 
order by the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. GEJDENSON], No. 18, will not be 
offered. 

The question is on the amendment in 
the nature of a substitute, as amended. 

The amendment in the nature of a 
substitute, as amended, was agreed to. 

Mr. AUCOIN. Mr. Chairman, I'd like to call 
special attention to two important provisions of 
H.R. 776, the Comprehensive National Energy 
Policy Act. 

First, I'm pleased that H.R. 776 addresses 
the issue of Oregon and Washington offshore 
oil and gas leasing. All Oregonians applaud 
the provision in this bill that protects our prized 
marine resources. 

Some of us in the Northwest have been 
working for years to keep our coast and our 
fisheries safe from environmental peril—all for 
the sake of a few days’ worth of oil. 

In 1986, the House first passed my OCS 
leasing moratorium amendment. Our efforts to 
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protect critical coastal resources culminated 2 
years ago in the adoption of the AuCoin-Dicks 
amendment to the Interior iations bill. 

This provision suspended leasing activities 
off the Oregon and Washington coast for at 
least a decade. I'm pleased that H.R. 776 
would put this provision into law. 

Our marine resources are too important to 
be left at the mercy of risky ventures which 
may have little or no payoff. We've rolled the 
dice one too many times with our endangered 
salmon runs and we are now paying the price. 

| hope we've learned from our past mistakes 
and | urge the adoption of this important legis- 
lation. | strongly urge the conferees to con- 
sider making this moratorium permanent for 
the entire Oregon and Washington coast. 

Second, | support section 1701(b), which 
will help to ensure that fishway regulations 
adequately protect fish as they swim past 
power-generating dams. This section is a 
compromise designed to solve a serious prob- 
lem created by the Federal Energy Regulatory 
Commission [FERC] last year. 

Last May, FERC issued a rule that flew in 
the face of common sense and congressional 
intent. FERC decreed that requirements for 
fishways—passages for fish around hydro- 
power dams—applied only to fish traveling up- 
stream. In other words, adult salmon should 
be protected on their way upstream to spawn, 
but young salmon were on their own as they 
tried to make it past dam turbines on their way 
down to the sea. 

Needless to say, this bizarre ruling shocked 
the Pacific Northwest. The FERC Commis- 
sioners “must have taken leave of their 
senses,” editorialized one newspaper. “Con- 
gress should reel in the panel,” commented 
another. 

Oregonians were furious because we under- 
stand perfectly well that we must protect the 
entire life cycle of our salmon. Representative 
UNSOELD and | introduced legislation H.R. 
3002 to overturn this ridiculous ruling. 

FERC subsequently revised the ruling to 
provide downstream protection measures but 
still claimed that the Fish and Wildlife Service 
and the National Marine Fisheries Service 
should not have a strong role in ensuring that 
fishway regulations were adequate. 

Section 1701(b) recognizes that an agency 
capable of ignoring the laws of nature must 
share the responsibility for protecting fish, in- 
cluding threatened and endangered species, 
with agencies that have greater expertise in 
this crucial matter. The section gives FERC a 
year to revise its regulation and requires it to 
consult with NMFS and the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 

| support this provision, and | commend Mr. 
DINGELL, Mr. STUDOS, and Mrs. UNSOELD for 
their excellent work on this issue. 

Mr. LEVIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, a 
matter of concern relating to the drafting of the 
language of section 1913 of this bill has come 
to my attention. This provision, which | spon- 
sored together with my colleague on the Ways 
and Means Committee, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. ANDREWS], is intended to advance 
energy security and environmental goals by 
encouraging the availability of clean fuels and 
the use of vehicles capable of running on 
clean fuels. 

One of the most promising strategies for en- 
couraging clean fuels is the introduction of 
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fuel-flexible vehicles or FFV’s, that can run on 
clean fuel as well as conventional fuel. The 
development and introduction of these user- 
friendly FFV’s is strongly endorsed by State 
and local energy and environmental agencies. 
When | sponsored section 1913, my under- 
standing was that FFV’s would qualify for the 
section 179A tax deduction equally with other 
clean-fuel vehicles—in other words, that the 
deduction would be based on the total cost, 
and not the incremental cost, of the qualifying 
engine, exhaust, and fuel systems. 

This understanding was based on an agree- 
ment that section 1913 would be modeled on 
S. 1178, a bill introduced in the other body by 
Senator ROCKEFELLER. S. 1178 provides 
capped deductions based on the total cost of 
qualifying components, not incremental cost. 
Senator ROCKEFELLER’s office has assured me 
that the natural gas industry, as well as other 
alternative-fuels industries, agreed to the total- 
cost language when the various parties, after 
long consideration, reached a compromise 
agreement on a tax deduction bill for alter- 
native-fuel vehicles and infrastructure develop- 
ment. 

Section 1913 was intended to reflect this 
agreement. However, the reported version of 
section 1913 contains a provision that would 
limit the deduction for FFV's to incremental 
cost. This was not part of my original intention, 
nor did the summary of the provision to the 
committee before its adoption reflect such a 
limitation, and | am concerned that it would 
undercut the purposes and intended fuel-neu- 
trality of the bill. A fuel-neutral bill would apply 
the total-cost concept to all clean-fuel vehicles, 
including FFV’s. | am also aware that the re- 
cent cost estimate indicates that the cost of 
adopting this approach might be more than 
was originally understood. 

It is my hope and expectation that during 
the conference on H.R. 776, an approach can 
be worked out that will embrace the thrust of 
the original Rockefeller bill in order to treat 
FFV’s fairly and achieve fuel neutrality. 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Chairman, | rise in support 
of H.R. 776, the National Energy Policy Act of 
1992. Passage of this comprehensive legisla- 
tion will mark the end of an era of deliberate, 
calculated inaction—an era which began with 
the Reagan administration's elimination of 
conservation and alternative energy programs, 
and reached its low point last January, with 
half a million American men and women dug 
in to the sands of the Saudi Desert. 

For 12 years, the Nation’s energy security 
has been held hostage by the special interests 
of the energy industry. Our self-proclaimed 
Environmental President, meanwhile, has 
made tending to big-business-as-usual his top 


priority. 

Time and again, the administration's energy 
policy has proven itself contrary to the national 
interest. Recently, my colleague from Michigan 
Mr. WOLPE] uncovered a confidential Energy 
Department analysis of its own $5 billion R&D 
effort, which ranked the Nation's true energy 
needs in almost exactly the opposite order of 
the President’s spending priorities. Energy effi- 
ciency and conservation programs that were 
ranked highest by the administration's own 
staff members received the smallest increases 
in the Presidents budget last year, while a 
recommended cut in costly nuclear programs 
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was overruled in favor of a 22-percent budget 
increase. 

This sort of white-is-black, black-is-white ap- 
proach is typical of the short-sighted leader- 
ship we have experienced in recent years. 

With the measure before us today, the 
country will return once again to a long-term, 
strategic approach in planning for our future 
energy needs, taking into explicit account sus- 
tainable economic development and preserva- 
tion of the global environment which we must 
all share. That such sweeping legislation can 
maintain its integrity and still enjoy the broad 
support of industry and environmentalists alike 
is testimony to the diligent efforts of the nine 
committees that contributed to the bill. 

H.R. 776 recognizes the United States’ role 
as both the world’s leading consumer of en- 
ergy, and its potential as a leader in the field 
of conservation. If the bill stopped only with its 
concrete incentives for development of alter- 
native energy sources and the reduction of 
ozone-threatening greenhouse gases, it would 
be a bold step in the right direction. Instead, 
it goes on to assure that technology will quick- 
ly be shared with developing nations, where 
the environmental pinch is most acute. 

Under the bill, solar, geothermal, and wind- 
generated power will once again have the 
support they deserve from the Department of 
Energy. it contains measures making it easier 
for alternative energy producers to obtain pri- 
vate financing, and guaranteeing them the 
right to sell their product via the existing com- 
mercial power grid. 

The Energy Act also created important new 
environmental protections. It imposes a 10- 
year moratorium on oil and gas drilling along 
most areas of the U.S. coastline, and will 
sharply reduce the emission of greenhouse 
gasses. In a major victory, the commercial nu- 
clear power industry will be forced to share 
the costs of cleaning up the Federal plants 
which produced the enriched nuclear fuels to 
drive their atomic plants. 

Finally, H.R. 776 reauthorizes the Depart- 
ment of Energy's research and development 
programs for the first time in nearly a decade, 
establishing a formal mandate requiring plan- 
ners to consider energy security, environ- 
mental safety, and least-cost efficiency when 
allocating Federal research dollars. 

We made some mistakes crafting this bill; 
that is the risk you take in setting out to craft 
a workable rule of law governing such a wide 
body of conflicting interests. 

By striking provisions which would have re- 
quired oil companies to set aside 1 percent of 
their production for inclusion in the Strategic 
Petroleum Reserve, we missed a unique and 
innovative opportunity to insulate the U.S. 
economy from the devastating impact of the 
next oil price shock, and to do so at minimal 
cost to producers and consumers alike. Hope- 
fully, that will be corrected by an amendment 
from the floor. 

Similarly, my colleagues voted to rewrite the 
rules governing the licensing of nuclear power- 
plants in a manner which | believe will cut off 
vital avenues of public involvement. 

But the broad mandate behind this legisla- 
tion represents a stunning triumph over the 
parochial concerns that have held American 
energy policy in check for 12 years. H.R. 766 
offers the bold action we have been waiting 
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for since 1981. | urge my colleagues to join to- 
gether and pass the National Energy Policy 
Act 


Mr. DARDEN. Mr. Chairman, | rise in strong 
support of H.R. 776, the Comprehensive Na- 
tional Energy Policy Act. | commend the ef- 
forts of all nine committees in creating a 
measure that addresses many critical policy 
issues including development of renewable 
energy sources, increased energy and water 
efficiency in Federal facilities and State build- 
ing guidelines, expansion of alternative motor 
fuels programs, nuclear waste disposal and 
power generation, and increased efficiency 
and competition in the electricity and natural 
gas market. This measure will serve as a 
comprehensive blueprint for future efforts to 
address national energy policy questions. 

Mr. Chairman, | am especially supportive of 
the moratoria on Outer Continental Shelf 
[OCS] leasing and preleasing activities in- 
cluded in title XX of this measure. The policy 
reflected in these provisions represents, | be- 
lieve, a balanced and reasonable approach to 
the important issue of responsible develop- 
ment of mineral resources in the OCS. By es- 
tablishing this 10-year moratoria and creating 
environmental sciences review panels for the 
planning areas, this measure provides the 
necessary time, information, and procedural 
consistency to give proper weight and consid- 
eration to relevant environmental and socio- 
economic factors. 

This measure is particularly well suited to 
the needs of States, such as Georgia, in areas 
that do not currently face the environmental 
and commercial pressure of OCS develop- 
ment, but would be subject to leasing under 
the administration's energy development plan. 
There are important environmental, rec- 
reational, and commercial assets in coastal 
Georgia that are deserving of the protection 
that would be provided by the thorough eval- 
uation called for in this measure. Georgia’s 
coastal region contains many. preserves and 
scenic areas including the Cumberland Island 
Wilderness Area and National Seashore, the 
Wolf Island National Wildlife and Wilderness 
Area, the Wassaw National Wildlife Refuge, 
and many other sanctuaries, parks, and ref- 


es. 
p7 the moratoria period, the review panels 
will have ample time to collect, assess, and 
develop the information necessary to make in- 
telligent and prudent decisions regarding the 
costs and benefits of OCS activities. In addi- 
tion to appointees from the EPA, the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, the National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration [NOAA], and the 
Minerals Management Service, the Environ- 
mental Sciences Review panels will include a 
representative from each State within the re- 
view area which will help assure that the pan- 
el’s evaluation fully addresses State and local 
interests. 

Finally, | would note that in supporting the 
provisions of title XX, | do not wish to see 
OCS development permanently ended, but 
only delayed until appropriate information and 
technical advances allow for the extraction of 
OCS resources in an environmentally and so- 
cially responsible fashion. 

Mr. Chairman, | urge my colleagues to sup- 
port H.R. 776 and the moratorium on Outer 
Continental Shelf mineral exploration. 
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Mr. LENT. Mr. Chairman, this is a historic 
day, because 3 years after President Bush 
took the lead by offering his comprehensive 
program, Congress is finally on the verge of 
passing a national energy strategy. 

And it’s not a moment too soon. Throughout 
this debate, we’ve heard how America des- 
perately needs a comprehensive coordinated 
blueprint to secure her future energy supply. 
For more than a generation, we've done a lot 
of talking about reducing our dependency on 
foreign oil. Today, we are doing something 

it 


This bill makes dramatic, necessary steps 
toward a sound energy policy. It fosters great- 
er reliance on alternative sources of energy, 
such as solar, geothermal, and nuclear. It 
streamlines gas pipeline construction, which 
increases the flow of clean-burning and inex- 
pensive natural gas. It encourages the use of 
alternative fuels, such as electricity and com- 
pressed natural gas, in the vehicles we use. 
And in doing these things, we will afford great- 
er environmental protections to our precious 
natural resources. 

There are many people who deserve rec- 
ognition for today’s accomplishment. First and 
foremost, our thanks go to President Bush, 
who had the foresight and leadership to intro- 
duce his energy plan in 1989, long before the 
Iraqi invasion of Kuwait brought energy back 
to the front page headlines. | would like to 
thank my good friend from Michigan, the chair- 
man of the Energy and Commerce Committee 
Mr. DINGELL]; the chairman of the Energy and 
Power Subcommittee [Mr. SHARP]; and my 
good friend from California [Mr. MOORHEAD], 
the ranking subcommittee Republican, for their 
leadership and perseverance in moving this 
massive piece of legislation to this point. 

| would also like to take this time to thank 
the members of the Energy and Commerce 
minority staff, who worked 18-hour days and 
spent many sleepless nights drafting and refin- 
ing this legislation. Their names won't make 
the news stories detailing this bill, but were it 
not for their efforts, we would not have a bill 
at all. So | offer my thanks to: Jessica Laverty, 
Cathy Van Way, Margaret Durbin, John 
Hambel, John Shelk, Darlene McMullen, 
Freida Depe, Anne-Whitney Powers, and Mimi 
Paredes, for their dedication and hard work. | 
would also like to thank Leonard Coburn of 
the Department of Energy and Michael Rafkey 
of the Nuclear Regulatory Commission, who 
were detailed to the minority staff, for their as- 
sistance as well. 

Now comes the difficult task of reconciling 
the differences that exist between the House 
and Senate versions of the bill. | urge my col- 
leagues to adopt the policies of openness and 
compromise that were displayed thus far so 
that we may send to the President for his sig- 
nature a balanced and reasonable energy bill. 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Chairman, | rise in sup- 
port of H.R. 776, the National Energy Policy 
Act. For the third time in two decades this 
country’s economy and national interests were 
seriously jeopardized by our failure to develop 
a strong energy policy. In previous years the 
United States failed to adequately respond to 
these energy crises by failing to take steps to 
safeguard ourselves from future supply disrup- 
tions and curb our appetite for oil. | am 
pleased that the legislation being considered 
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today moves in the right direction toward 
achieving these goals. 

Energy policy is an issue | feel very strongly 
about as | believe it will have great impact on 
the future of this Nation. Last year | introduced 
a comprehensive energy bill, H.R. 560, to take 
steps to assure America’s energy future over 
the short and long terms by taking immediate 
steps to make us significantly less vulnerable 
to energy supply disruptions, and promoting 
the use of conservation and alternative fuels 
to curb our dependence on oil over the long 
term. H.R. 776 contains a number of provi- 
sions either identical or similar to those con- 
tained in my bill including: the bill's provision 
to require more rapid and certain filling of the 
strategic petroleum reserve to guard against 
disruptive oil shortage; encourage the devel- 
opment of alternative fuel vehicles by assisting 
the transition of government and other vehicle 
fleets; encourage research and development 
of energy conservation; and require State utili- 
ties to conduct least-cost planning. 

| am also very supportive of the ſegislation's 
provisions to defer sensitive areas of our 
coastline from Federal offshore oil and gas 
leasing until environmental studies are con- 
ducted to adequately determine the impact of 
development on these areas. 

As my colleagues know, | have led the fight 
in the Congress in opposition to Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf [OCS] development in environ- 
mentally sensitive areas. For more than a dec- 
ade we have fought year-to-year battles to 
protect these areas through annual leasing 
bans on the Interior Appropriations bill. 

It has always been my position that while 
OCS development has a legitimate role to play 
in our Nation’s energy policy, it should not be 
our first line of defense. We must pursue con- 
servation measures and alternative sources of 
energy before we seek the development of 
sensitive areas of our Nation's coastlines. 
Moreover, | believe the Congress should set 
up a process by which we would permanently 
protect the particularly sensitive areas of our 
coastline while allowing development to safely 
proceed in other areas. This effort has been 
hampered by the Department of the Interior's 
inadequate data base which has been criti- 
cized by the National Academy of Sciences as 
being inadequate and unreliable as a basis for 
making decisions concerning the environ- 
mental impacts of leasing. For this reason, the 
Congress has held that the Department should 
not proceed with leasing in particular areas 
until we can adequately determine the impacts 
of offshore development. 

The legislation being considered today pro- 
vides the appropriate deferrals for these areas 
while joint Federal/State scientific panels ob- 
tain the information necessary to make re- 
sponsible decisions concerning the impacts of 
development on sensitive regions. While the 
issues of permanent protection is yet to be ad- 
dressed, this legislation advances the process 
by which Congress may consider areas for 
permanent protection in the future. | urge my 
colleagues to support these provisions which | 
believe will lead to a long-term resolution of 
this contentious issue. 

| would also like to note, Mr. Chairman, that 
these provisions would not have been possible 
without the leadership of Chairman Sip YATES, 
Chairman GEORGE MILLER, and Chairman 
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WALTER JONES, and want to commend them 
for their excellent work on this important issue. 

Before | close | want to state for the record 
that | find it regrettable that important energy 
issues like fuel economy standards are not 
being addressed as part of this legislation. 
Adopting strict fuel economy standards is per- 
haps the single most important step we can 
take to help curb our dependency on oil over 
the long term and lead this Nation to a more 
positive energy future. | am concerned that 
until forceful action is taken to promote con- 
servation we have failed to fully address our 
energy problems and act in the best long-term 
interest of this Nation. Nonetheless, | believe 
this bill makes important new gains in energy 
policy by promoting greater energy efficiency, 
the development of alternative sources of en- 
ergy, and protecting the Nation with a large 
petroleum reserve. | urge my colleagues to 


enpor its adoption. 

r. GILLMOR. Mr. Chairman, | want to ex- 
press my support for H.R. 776, the Com- 
prehensive National Energy Policy Act, and in 
particular its provisions to amend the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act and expand 
wholesale power competition. Increasing com- 
petition in the generation of wholesale electric 
power will ultimately reduce rates paid by 
electric customers. | therefore would urge my 
colleagues to protect provisions for expanded 
transmission access and Public Utility Holding 
Company Act reform as they prepare to rec- 
oncile differences in the conference commit- 


tee. 

Nevertheless, certain strengthening modi- 
fications to the electricity title are essential to 
fully achieve the intent of the Congress. | sug- 
gest the following strengthening modifications: 

First, section 723 of the bill would authorize 
the Federal Energy Regulatory Commission 
[FERC] to require transmitting utilities to trans- 
mit electricity to wholesale power purchasers, 
but would prohibit any requirement that a 
transmitting utility transmit electricity directly to 
an ultimate retail consumer. However, under 
the bill as presently written, it would be pos- 
sible for a new wholesale purchaser of elec- 
tricity to be created solely for the purpose of 
circumventing the prohibition against manda- 
tory transmission to ultimate consumers. 

The prohibition against mandatory trans- 
mission service to individual retail consumers, 
such as large industrial installations, is nec- 
essary to protect the right of a utility to serve 
customers of all classes within its service 
area. Failure to protect this right would lead to 
higher rates and charges for electric service 
provided to residential and small commercial 
consumers served by a utility, without any off- 
setting economic benefit to the community. It 
is my understanding that this issue may be 
addressed without unduly affecting develop- 
ment of legitimate independent power produc- 
ers or municipal systems. | would hope that 
my colleagues in conference will work to close 
this loophole. 

Second, the drafters of the bill recognized 
that it would be unfair to permit issuance of an 
order by the FERC requiring mandatory trans- 
mission service if the provision of such service 
is economically disadvantage the customers of 
the transmitting utility subject to the order. 

Utility transmission systems are inter- 
connected to form a multistate transmission 
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grid. Because of a basic law of physics, a 
mandatory transmission order issued to one 
utility may affect the reliability of service and 
costs to consumers of other utilities owning 
portions of the interstate transmission system. 
There is no valid reason to protect the con- 
sumers of the transmitting utility subject to the 
mandatory wheeling order without similarly 
protecting consumers of other utilities which 
may be affected. It would therefore be consist- 
ent with Congress’ pro-consumer intentions to 
expand the existing prohibition against manda- 
tory wheeling orders having an undue adverse 
impact on transmitting utilities in order to as- 
sure that consumers of all utilities which may 
be affected by the order are properly pro- 


tected. 

Third, the bill requires FERC to establish for 
mandated transmission service rates and 
charges sufficient to compensate the service 
transmitting utility for all prudent costs incurred 
in connection with transmission and necessary 
associated services. Although it is my under- 
standing that the necessary associated serv- 
ices include the provision of standby genera- 
tion by the transmitting utility which may be 
utilized in the event the delivery of electricity 
to the transmitting utility is interrupted, the bill 
does not specifically provide for recovery of 
the costs of this service. Failure to specify that 
the costs of this standby generation service 
may be recovered from the transmission serv- 
ice customer will lead to costly litigation and 
may result in denying to the transmitting utility 
the right to recover the costs of standby gen- 
eration capacity. The bill should therefore be 
clarified to provide assurance that FERC will 
be required to consider the cost of standby 
generation service in establishing rates and 
charges for transmission service. 

Fourth, | am concerned about provisions 
that require utilities to make a good-faith effort 
to build additional transmission capacity in 
order to handle the needs of others. If the util- 
ity cannot build due to being unable to obtain 
the necessary approvals under applicable 
Federal, State, and local environmental siting 
laws, they will be relieved from the order to 
build. My concern is that the conditions of re- 
lief are incomplete. What if the utility is unable 
to acquire the land? What if the State denies 
a request for a certificate for convenience and 
necessity? What if there are other zoning re- 
strictions? Also the definition of what con- 
stitutes a good-faith effort is critical. Does the 
utility have to offer 5 or 10 times market value 
to buy the land? Does the utility have to try for 
5 or 10 years before they are relieved of the 
order? When is enough enough? The con- 
ferees should ensure the language is clear 
and fair so that a good-faith effort is not im- 
possible. 

With these changes, the Comprehensive 
National Energy Policy Act will better achieve 
the enhanced efficiencies in electric energy 
production and transmission which the Con- 
gress desires. 

Mr. DE LUGO. Mr. Chairman, | rise in sup- 
port of section 1404. This section recognizes 
the need for special planning to ensure that 
the U.S. associated insular areas would not be 
inadvertently cut off from their sole energy 
source should there be a disruption in the Na- 
tion’s oil supplies. 

It does so by requiring the Secretary of En- 
ergy to undertake a study of the unique 
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vulnerabilities of these relatively small and dis- 
tant islands to oil supply disruption. Consulta- 
tion with those Federal agencies with respon- 
sibilities for these insular areas—the Office of 
the President in the case of Puerto Rico and 
the Secretary of the Interior in the case of the 
other insular areas—is intended so that a thor- 
ough, balanced outcome is achieved. 

The focal point of this study, Mr. Chairman, 
would be to plan how these eight Caribbean 
and Pacific Island groups for which the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs has spe- 
cial responsibilities, will gain access to oil dur- 
ing times of national emergency. 

These insular areas are almost totally de- 
pendent upon imported oil, and their only 
means of obtaining it is through ocean ship- 
ping. Complicating their vulnerability further is 
their distance from any sources of oil in gen- 
eral, and the strategic petroleum reserve in 
particular. A cut off in any oil supply to them 
would literally be a cut off in a lifeline to them. 

These points illustrate that, although the 
current system of allocating petroleum from 
the strategic petroleum reserve may be effi- 
cient in the case of the mainland United 
States, the current system is far from depend- 
able where the insular areas are concerned. 
Workable adjustments should therefore be 
made, Mr. Chairman, in light of these areas’ 
unique situations and needs. 

One cost-effective and practical solution to 
this problem might be the creation of regional 
reserves in the Pacific and the Caribbean. 
This has been requested by all of the U.S. in- 
sular area governments and proposed in the 
U.S. Senate. 

Another possibility supported by the Senate 
and the Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
is that the insular areas be guaranteed a small 
percentage of a drawdown from the strategic 
petroleum reserve if the Secretary agrees that 
this is needed to avert an insular oil crisis. 

Yet another proposal endorsed by the Sen- 
ate and the Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee would permit priority loading of insular 
area vessels in order to avert an insular en- 
ergy crisis. 

Representatives of the Energy and Com- 
merce Committee were not ready to agree to 
these proposals. But our distinguished col- 
leagues, Chairman JOHN DINGELL and Sub- 
committee Chairman PHILIP SHARP, recognized 
that special provisions may need to be made 
to ensure insular access to vital oil supplies 
during an energy crisis. 

Thus, they, on behalf of the Energy and 
Commerce Committee, and Chairman GEORGE 
MILLER and |, on behalf of the Interior and in- 
sular Affairs Committee, reached agreement 
on this provision. It substitutes for one in the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee's re- 
ported bill. 

| have suggested some of the ways in which 
the emergency oil supply needs of the insular 
areas may be addressed, Mr. Chairman. Care- 
ful thought and analysis will produce others, | 
am sure. 

The key point is that unlike the mainland 
States, which obtain their oil via rail, highway, 
pipeline, and tanker, these insular areas can 
get their oil only via tanker. They simply have 
no other options. 

In view of this, | commend all involved for 
recognizing the need to address this matter 
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which is of such serious concern to the insular 
areas. In particular, as chairman of the Insular 
and International Affairs Subcommittee, | ap- 
preciate the cooperation of Chairmen DINGELL 
and SHARP; the leadership of Chairman 
GEORGE MILLER; the support of my fellow Rep- 
resentatives from insular areas, ENM F. H. 
FALEOMAVAEGA, ANTONIO COLORADO, and BEN 
BLaz; and, in the other body, the leadership of 
DANIEL AKAKA and actions of DANIEL INOUYE 
and J. BENNETT JOHNSTON. 

Mrs. UNSOELD. Mr. Chairman, a sound 
and balanced national energy strategy is a 
comerstone to national security, economic 

‘osperity, and the environment. 

H.R. 766, the Comprehensive National En- 
ergy Policy Act contains many important provi- 
sions. | want to focus my comments on sev- 
eral that are of great importance to the people 
in the Pacific Northwest. 

The first provision suspends all oil and gas 
preleasing and leasing activities off the coasts 
of Washington and Oregon until after the year 
2000. This measure will ensure interim protec- 
tion from administration officials who have pro- 
moted the Outer Continental Shelf [OCS] as 
an energy reserve needing only to be explored 
and tapped, and from officials who have 
pushed aggressive leasing programs despite 
conflicts with other resources and desires of 
coastal areas. | fully support this provision as 
a way of providing interim protection from oil 
and gas development until we are able to se- 
cure a permanent ban. 

Permanent protection is provided by H.R. 
766. However, for a discrete area soon to be 
designated by the National Oceanic and At- 
mospheric Administration [NOAA] as a na- 
tional marine sanctuary. This fall, NOAA is ex- 
pected to issue a final environmental impact 
statement and regulations to designate the 
sanctuary on the Olympic coast of Washington 
State. | offered this provision for permanent 
protection in the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries Committee, because by all accounts this 
region of the coast provides some of our 
country’s most valued resources and warrants 
immediate permanent protection from the 
threat of offshore oil and gas production. 

H.R. 766 also contains an important provi- 
sion to reverse a decision by the Federal En- 
ergy Regulatory Commission [FERC] to re- 
strict the authority of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service [FWS] and the National Marine Fish- 
eries Service [NMFS] to prescribe fishways for 
hydropower projects. Last year, through its 
rulemaking process, FERC tried to limit the 
authority of the FWS and the NMFS by defin- 
ing fishways as facilities for upstream fish pas- 
sage, but not for downstream passage. This 
action was not only a roadblock to efforts to 
rebuild our fisheries, but also a clear infringe- 
ment upon the authorities of the Federal agen- 
cies charged with protecting and enhancing 
these resources. 

In light of public outrage, and legislation | in- 
troduced, FERC modified its fishway definition 
to recognize the downstream passage needs 
of some fish. However, this revised definition 
still limits the role of the Federal fisheries 
agencies. For the first time in some 70 years, 
FERC would be in the position of deciding 
which fishway prescriptions were required and 
which were not. 

Title 17 of H.R. 766 would repeal this im- 
proper FERC rule and clarify that the authority 
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for establishing fishway prescriptions belongs 
to the FWS and the NMFS, and not FERC. | 
urge my colleagues to support this provision. 

inally, while | am pleased with aspects of 
H.R. 776 that suspend oil and gas leasing ac- 
tivity and ensure adequate fish passage at hy- 
droelectric projects, | am disappointed that this 
bill does not address the problem of global 
warming. 

Scientists have concluded that continued 
emissions of carbon dioxide and other green- 
house gases will lead to global warming. 
While the full consequences of this are difficult 
to gauge, experts fear they may be cata- 
strophic. Some of the possible results are: se- 
vere droughts, hurricanes and floods; in- 
creased spread of infectious disease; devasta- 
tion of many of our planets ecosystems; and 
drastic declines in agricultural productivity. 

Given the seriousness of these threats, our 
Government cannot delay any longer. It is es- 
sential that we join the other industrialized na- 
tions and act now to stabilize the emission of 
carbon dioxide. The European Community, 
Canada, Japan, and Australia have already 
agreed to support stabilization of carbon diox- 
ide emissions at 1990 levels by the year 2000. 
According to studies by the Environmental 
Protection Agency, the National Academy of 
Sciences, and other organizations, this can be 
achieved with little cost. Some studies even 
predict net savings. 

This is a critical turning point in human his- 
tory. The actions we take now—or fail to take 
now—could well determine the fate of our spe- 
cies and our planet. We will have an oppor- 
tunity to vote on an amendment to stabilize 
U.S. emissions at 1990 levels by the year 
2000 and | support it. 

Mr. UPTON. Mr. Chairman, | want to take 
this opportunity to express my concern about 
portions of the transmission access provisions 
in title VII of this bill. | am referring to the po- 
tential for so-called sham wholesale trans- 
actions that could result in mandatory wheel- 
pis electricity to retail customers. 

he current provisions of H.R. 776 prohibit 
the Federal Energy Regulatory Commission 
[FERC] from directly ordering utilities to wheel 
power for third parties to retail customers. 
However, the language as written could result 
in FERC issuing wheeling orders for trans- 
actions that appear to be wholesale but actu- 
ally are retail in nature—a sham wholesale 
transaction. For example, FERC could order a 
utility to wheel power to a broker who would 
simply resell the power directly to the utility’s 
retail customers. Another example is a large 
shopping center that tries to purchase elec- 
tricity at wholesale rates and resells it to the 
building's tenants. 

If these types of transactions are allowed to 
occur, the result will be higher electric bills for 
small businesses and residential customers. 
Utilities are obligated to provide electricity to 
all of the customers in their service territories. 
They must plan for enough generating, dis- 
tribution, and transmission capacity to meet 
the projected demands from their customers. If 
some of a utility's more significant customers 
are able to switch to other electricity suppliers, 
the fixed costs of the utility’s system will be 
paid for by the smaller poo! of small commer- 
cial and residential customers. 

| also would like to point out that one of the 
major objectives of the bill before us is to en- 
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courage utilities to expand their energy effi- 
ciency efforts. However, retail wheeling will 
penalize those utilities which have aggressive 
demand side management [DSM] programs— 
that | support. 

Because energy efficiency programs result 
in lower electricity demand, near-term elec- 
tricity rates increase in order for a utility to re- 
cover its costs. If large customers are allowed 
to shop among electric generators for the 

power, it is likely that the most at- 
tractive candidates will be those generators 
which do not have extensive DSM program. 
Requiring utilities to compete for large cus- 
tomers would discourage utilities from engag- 
ing in DSM program, as well as public service 
programs, such as low-income home energy 
assistance. 

Mr. Chairman, | urge my colleagues who will 
serve on the conference committee on this bill 
to address these concerns. Otherwise, this 
country’s small businesses and residential 
customers will inevitably see their utility bills 
increase. 

Mr. PENNY. Mr. Chairman, although | 
strongly endorse the concept of a national en- 
ergy policy in this country, | am going to vote 
today in opposition to H.R. 776, the National 
Energy Policy Act. | am disappointed that this 
bill does little to promote alternative fuels, but 
rather continues the policy of relaying primarily 
on nuclear power and foreign energy sources 
for our Nation’s energy requirements. Con- 
gress should be advocating a long-term en- 
ergy policy which emphasizes the develop- 
ment of domestically produced, renewable, 
and non-petroleum sources of energy. 

Last week, the House rejected the Jontz/ 
Ewing amendment which would have directed 
the Department of Energy to establish an oc- 
tane replacement program using domestically 
produced, renewable, nonpetroleum sources. 
This octane replacement program would have 
provided an incentive for oil companies to shift 
from the use of aromatic hydrocarbons, which 
cause toxic emissions, to the cleaner burning 
ethanol which reduces these emissions in ex- 
haust fumes. Also, the amendment would 
have reduced imports of foreign oil by 80 mil- 
lion barrels in the first year and by 300 mil- 
lions barrels by 2006. 

While the bill does contain some tax incen- 
tives for renewable energy and alternative 
fuels, it is unlikely that these provisions will 
survive conference committee because the 
Senate's version of this legislation did not con- 
tain incentives for renewable and alternative 
fuels. 

The United States needs to move away 
from our dependence on foreign energy and 
begin to promote domestic alternatives. H.R. 
776 falls short on these priorities. For that rea- 
son, | intent to vote no on the National Energy 
Policy Act. 

Mr. PAYNE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, | rise 
in support of the energy package before us 
today. 

| believe we must encourage our Nation's 
energy independence and help secure eco- 
nomic growth. | believe this bill addresses 
these needs in a responsible and workable 
fashion. 

| have long held the view that we must in- 
vest in our future if we are going to be com- 
petitive in today’s world market. 
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One important provision of this bill would re- 
quire the Secretary of Energy to disregard cer- 
tain costs in evaluating bids to perform nuclear 
hot cell services. 

There is only one commercially available hot 
cell laboratory located in the United States 
that can perform post-irradiation examination 
on full size pressurized water reactor fuel as- 
semblies. This facility, Babcock and Wilcox, 
Inc., in Lynchburg, VA, has undergone fre- 
quent expansions and continuous upgrades to 
rank as one of the most versatile commercial 
facilities available for irradiated materials re- 
search today. 

The Department of Energy has been award- 
ing contracts and subcontracts for these serv- 
ices to foreign competitors. Less stringent en- 
vironmental regulations and government sub- 
sidies abroad enable these competitors to 
make lower bids. 

Most importantly, U.S, bidders have to in- 
clude a 27-percent decommissioning charge in 
their bids, while foreign competitors do not. 

This legislation will restore a level playing 
field to this area of research and development 
by requiring the Secretary of Energy to review 
bids for hot cell services with the same regu- 
latory add-ons applied to foreign bids as to 
U.S. bids. 

The United States cannot allow this vital re- 
search and yet another industrial capability to 
move offshore. | believe we must stem this 
troubling trend for many of our small and serv- 
ices industries across America and keep 
Americans working. 

| commend Chairmen DINGELL, Chairman 
SHARP, Mr. LENT, Mr. MOORHEAD, and all other 
committees and subcommittees with jurisdic- 
tion for their hard work in producing such a 
comprehensive energy package. | urge my 
colleagues to support the bill. 

Mr. GALLO. Mr. Chairman, today, | rise in 
support of the Comprehensive Energy Policy 
Act, H.R. 776. | believe the eight committees 
involved have done an excellent job in crafting 
an energy bill that has taken a balanced ap- 


proach. 

Last year, | praised the President for his 
leadership when he sent to Congress a na- 
tional energy strategy that addressed his prior- 
ities and highlighted the importance of this 
issue as part of his domestic agenda. | com- 
mend him for making energy policy a national 
issue. 

H.R. 776 puts forth many provisions that 
promote energy efficiency, energy conserva- 
tion, and the use of alternative fuels. | was 
very pleased to see that the Ways and Means 
Committee included Representative ANDREWS’ 
provision for alternative fuels refueling stations 
in the bill. 

The bill provides for a $100,000 tax deduc- 
tion for refueling equipment. | have always be- 
lieved that it is very important for the United 
States to provide incentives for individuals to 
use clean alternative fuels and am happy to 
support this provision. 

Last month, | introduced similar legislation 
to promote the use of alternative fuels. My bill, 
H.R. 5016, would provide grants to States and 
individuals to develop clean fuels distribution 
outlets in areas with severe ozone problems. 

Under the Clean Air Act passed last year, 
Congress required States to meet tough clean 
air standards. States like New Jersey are 
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going to have a tough time meeting these re- 
quirements unless we take aggressive action 
now to promote cleaner fuels. We cannot af- 
ford to do nothing. 

| believe the comprehensive: energy strat- 
egy, H.R. 776, takes an important step in the 
right direction. However, | still believe we can 
do more. That is why | will continue to urge 
the Energy and Commerce Committee to pass 
my legislation so that we build upon the incen- 
tives in H.R. 776 and provide for the ex- 
panded use of alternative fuels. 

As the author of H.R. 193, a bill to provide 
a mass transit incentive up to $75 a month, | 
am pleased to see that H.R. 776 includes a 
provision that provides for a realistic fringe 
benefit in the amount of $60 for those who 
use mass transit. 

With this critical energy-saving program in 
place, we can promote the use of mass transit 
by offering realistic alternatives to individual 
commuters. It has become very clear that re- 
ducing the amount of traffic on our highways 
must be a top priority if we are committed to 
reducing energy consumption as well as to 
meeting Clear Air Act standards. 

The best way to reduce traffic is through im- 
provements in mass transit and a greater em- 
phasis on car pooling in areas where mass 
transit could not meet the needs of commut- 
ers. 

Even though my original legislation would 
have set a ceiling at $75, | was especially 
pleased to see that compromise language 
could be reached. H.R. 776 sets the monthly 
incentive at $60, but allows the rate to rise in 
future years to adjust for inflation. | am please 
with the strong bipartisan support for this en- 
ergy-saving measure, and am happy to sup- 
port this monumental piece of legislation. 

Also contained in H.R. 776 is a bipartisan 
effort by members of the northeast-midwest 
congressional coalition to encourage utilities to 
assist industries in achieving greater energy 
efficiency. 

The provision provides grants to States 
which encourage utilities to provide energy ef- 
ficiency and technology assistance to indus- 
tries within their service areas. Programs such 
as this one contribute greatly to our national 
goal of energy efficiency and | believe the 
manufacturing sector can be an important 
player in meeting that goal. 

This is a positive program that will create a 
partnership between Government and the pri- 
vate sector to make our industries more en- 
ergy efficient and cleaner. These grants will 
fund projects to conserve energy, cut waste, 
operate more efficiently, and remain competi- 
tive. The best way to preserve our industrial 
base is to prepare for future needs and this 
provision encourages just that. 

As cochair of the coalition, | am proud of 
this bipartisan effort to promote conservation 
and competitive policies as critical compo- 
nents of our Nation’s energy policy. This is ex- 
actly the reason why the northwest-midwest 
Coalition exists—to provide effective leadership 
on issues of great importance to our region. 

In addition, this bipartisan support allowed 
us to be successful in beating back efforts to 
limit supplies of both oil and gas to our region. 
Specifically, we were able to pass an amend- 
ment which makes it illegal for States to re- 
strict the production of natural gas for the pur- 
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pose of raising oil prices. We were also suc- 
cessful in not allowing an amendment which 
would have established an oil import fee by 
setting a floor price for crude oil. This amend- 
ment alone could have cost American con- 
sumers billions of dollars in higher energy 
bills. 

Overall, Mr. Chairman, H.R. 776 goes a 
long way in providing important measures and 
policies to meet our Nation’s energy needs 
and | enthusiastically support this bill. 

Mr. DE LUGO. Mr. Chairman, title 27 would 
be the Insular Areas Energy Security Act. It in- 
cludes most of the provisions reported by the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee to ad- 
dress the unique energy-related problems of 
the insular areas for which the United States 
has special responsibilities. 

The energy situations of these eight Carib- 
bean and Pacific Island groups are different 
from those of the States. For example, in 
some cases insular power systems—like insu- 
lar infrastructure in general—are so under- 
developed that the quality of life is less than 
that which most Americans enjoy, the health 
of individuals is imperiled, and the economic 
development that the areas need is impeded. 

Insular areas often cannot benefit from 
economies of scale, are distant from supplies, 
and cannot link into other power systems. 
They are almost totally dependent upon im- 
ported oil as well as ocean shipping of it and 
are extremely vulnerable to increases in oil 


prices. 

Our islands have an abundance of potential 
energy created by the sun, the wind, and the 
ocean. But they lack the resources needed to 
tap this potential. 

They also lack political and economic 
power, and are treated inequitably under some 
programs. Yet, they have relatively greater so- 
cial needs than the States. 

Insular areas face different environmental 
circumstances and pollution problems than the 
U.S. mainland. Federal actions have left a leg- 
acy of lingering problems of nuclear contami- 
nation and toxic wastes in some islands. 

Section 2702 would update the existing au- 
thorization for projects to reduce insular de- 
pendence upon imported oil and maximize use 
of indigenous renewable resources. It would 
expand the authorization—which relates to 
projects identified in a 1982 report by the En- 
ergy Department—to include any projects that 
meet the law's objectives. 

Section 2703 would expand the ban on con- 
sideration of the Marshall Islands as a site for 
nuclear waste disposal to all of the insular 
areas, consistent with the law that requires 
specific congressional approval for the storage 
of nuclear waste in the United States and 
U.S.-administered insular areas. 

Section 2704 would require the Interior De- 
partment to plan how to develop the electrical 
system of Palau, including meeting any related 
obligations, in consultation with the govern- 
ment of the islands. It is consistent with our 
Nation’s responsibility to develop this trust ter- 


ritory. 

Although the United States has had this ob- 
ligation for 45 years, some people in the is- 
lands do not have electricity at all and others 
only have it for part of the day. Further, Palau 
faces substantial claims related to its primary 
power facilities acquired in a bad and corrupt 
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deal made possible by the actions of some 
Federal officials. 

Section 2705 would reinstate the eligibility of 
the Marshall Islands and Micronesia for clean- 
up of PCB's brought into the islands in power 
equipment installed during the United States 
trusteeship. 

An issue that would have been addressed 
by another one of the provisions reported by 
the Interior and Insular Affairs Committee—in- 
sular access to oil during shortages—is ad- 
dressed, as | explained earlier, by section 
1404 of the bill under a compromise between 
the Interior and Insular Affairs and Energy and 
Commerce Committees. 

The intent and background of the insular 
provisions of this bill are further explained in 
the report of the Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee. 

As chairman of the Insular and International 
Affairs Subcommittee, | want to express my 
appreciation for the leadership of the chairman 
of the full committee, GEORGE MILLER, and not 
the support of my fellow Representatives of 
the insular areas, ENI F.H. FALEOMAVAEGA, 
ANTONIO COLORADO, and BEN BLAZ, on them. 

Finally, | urge my colleagues to accept this 
title and the House to approve this bill. 

Mr. ECKART. Mr. Chairman, today | rise in 
support of H.R. 776, the Comprehensive Na- 
tional Energy Policy Act. | want to commend 
the chairmen and ranking members who have 
worked so diligently to resolve the many dif- 
ferences that confronted us in crafting this leg- 
islation. 

Our Nation has lacked a comprehensive en- 
ergy policy for far too long. This bill is an im- 
portant step in that direction. However, there 
are a few provisions which | remain concerned 
over and which merit our attention as we pre- 
pare to move this bill toward conference with 
the Senate. 

The electricity title of the bill authorizes the 
Federal Energy Regulatory Commission to re- 
quire transmitting utilities to transmit electricity 
to wholesale power purchasers, but would pro- 
hibit -any transmission to an ultimate 
consumer. The Energy and Commerce Com- 
mittee ciearly intended this provision to be a 
complete ban on retail wheeling. The purpose 
of transmission access has been to increase 
competition in the wholesale and not retail 
power markets. 

Nevertheless, | am concerned that reform 
may be construed to circumvent this ban. It is 
possible that a new wholesale purchaser of 
electricity may be created solely for the pur- 
pose of skirting the prohibition against manda- 
tory transmission to retail customers. 

Eliminating this loophole is important to 
Ohio's ratepayers. The prohibition against 
mandatory transmission service to individual 
retail customers is necessary to protect the 
right of a utility to serve customers of all class- 
es within its service area. Failure to protect 
this right, and the loss of large retail cus- 
tomers because of sham transactions, could 
lead to higher rates and charges for electric 
service provided to ratepayers in Ohio and 
across the Nation. 

For example, if a larger retail customer were 
to purchase power from a sham entity who 
served only that customer, those residential 
ratepayers who remain would have to bear the 
costs of a system which was built to handle all 
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customers. Additionally, because the entity is 
a sham, the community would not receive an 
economic benefit that would normally be asso- 
ciated with legitimate wholesale competition. It 
is therefore necessary to close the existing 
loophole in the bill in order to preserve the in- 
tent of Congress to preclude mandatory retail 
wheeling and to ensure that large industrials 
do not subsidize the costs of greater whole- 
sale power competition through those rate- 
payers who remain. 

inally, as | stated during full Energy and 
Commerce Committee markup, transactions 
between an affiliate and its parent should be 
allowed in terms of power and nonpower 
sales, as long as States are granted jurisdic- 
tion over all facets of the transactions and the 
transactions benefit consumers. In order to in- 
crease wholesale power competition, all sup- 
pliers, including affiliates, should be given the 
opportunity to compete. Therefore, | urge my 
colleagues to work in conference to craft pro- 
visions which counter the abuses associated 
with self-dealing while still allowing for affiliate 
transactions to occur. 

Mr. MCEWEN. Mr. Chairman, H.R. 776, the 
Comprehensive National Energy Policy Act, 
broadens the authority of the Federal Energy 
Regulatory Commission [FERC] to order utili- 
ties to wheel power for others. In addition, 
under this broader authority, the FERC will be 
able to require utilities to build new trans- 
mission lines for use by others. This increased 
authority raises two serious concerns. 

First, it is not clear that merely having the 
FERC require a utility to build will result in 
lines being built. There are permits and land 
rights to acquire that are largely at the dictates 
of the States. The States can certainly frus- 
trate the process of adding new lines. 

The second issue deals with the matter of 
who pays for lines. Again, requiring a utility to 
build new transmission lines will not nec- 
essarily result in the costs being placed upon 
the right parties. There is a great deal of risk 
involved with construction and clearly the 
beneficiaries should bear them. Any orders to 
build must fully resolve any cost allocation is- 
sues before construction begins. 

Mr. Chairman, the issues involved in the 
construction of new lines are serious and their 
resolution is critical to the expansion of our 
Nation’s transmission capacity. At the very 
least, the States should have a say in deter- 
mining if new construction is required or who 
will pay. | urge our conferees on the energy 
bill to include a role for the States in this proc- 


ess. 

Mr. KLECZKA. Mr. Chairman, | appreciate 
this opportunity to express my strong support 
for passage of H.R. 776, the National Energy 
Policy Act. 

Two years ago, the Iraqi dictator, Saddam 
Hussein, invaded Kuwait, and by so doing 
threw the oil-consuming world into economic 
turmoil as he wantonly destroyed large oil sup- 
plies in that occupied nation, 

The stirring and painful memories of Amer- 
ican men and women fighting a war last year 
in the Persian Gulf—and dying—reminds us of 
the absolute necessity to wean ourselves from 
a dangerous dependence on foreign oil. An- 
other madman could once again plunge us 
into bloody battle over oil. We owe it to those 
who never came home from the Persian Gulf 
to avoid being forced again into war over oil. 
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It is for this reason that | became a cospon- 
sor of the National Energy Policy Act. Our in- 
volvement in the Persian Gulf conflict dem- 
onstrated that our national energy policy is a 
piecemeal affair. Without establishing well-de- 
fined goals and commitment, our economy 
and quality of life remain exposed to the up- 
heavals stemming from a dependence upon 
foreign oil. We must become better stewards 
of our energy resources and the planet—and 
| believe H.R. 776 accomplishes these goals. 

The cornerstone of the bill are the energy 
efficiency provisions. The legislation promotes 
energy efficiency in several key ways. First, by 
mandating improved efficiency in buildings. 
Second, by requiring the Federal Government 
to use energy more wisely. Third, by encour- 
aging public utilities to reduce the demand for 
energy. Fourth, by establishing stringent mini- 
mum efficiency standards for lights, electric 
motors, showerheads, and commercial heating 
and cooling equipment. Finally, by requiring 
overall improvements in energy efficiency in 
the manufacturing sector. These provisions 
represent a sound response to the global 
warming threat, for through these improve- 
ments, we will conserve the energy equivalent 
of 800,000 barrels of dirty-burning oil per day 
by the year 2000. The direct benefit of these 
provisions is greater energy security and 
heightened protection of the environment. 

It is especially rewarding to me that the en- 
ergy bill contains provisions of H.R. 4422, a 
measure | and other members of the Wiscon- 
sin delegation, along with Representative 
SYNAR of Oklahoma, introduced earlier this 
year. H.R. 4422 requires the Federal Govern- 
ment to establish a fund from which agencies 
can make withdrawals to finance energy effi- 
ciency improvements at their respective facili- 
ties. The Federal energy efficiency bank rep- 
resents responsible government, and deserves 
support. 

Complementing the bill's emphasis on effi- 
ciency and conservation are its provisions to 
promote the development of alternative, nonoil 
fuels. These fuels include, but are not limited 
to, ethanol, natural gas, propane, methanol, 
ethers, and electricity. If we can turn increas- 
ingly to these safer, cleaner burning fuels, as 
H.R. 776 would help us do, then we can strike 
directly at our Nation’s dependence upon im- 
ported oil. 

In addition to providing much needed financ- 
ing for the research and development of alter- 
native fuels, this bill establishes goals and pro- 
grams to ensure that the new fuels and vehi- 
cles powered by them are widely used by the 
beginning of the 21st century. For example, 
H.R. 776 sets a goal of 10-percent alternative 
fuel use by the year 2000, and 30-percent use 
by the year 2010. Under terms of the legisla- 
tion, one-half of the Federal fleet of vehicles 
must be fueled by alternative fuels by 1998. 
Privately owned fleets of vehicles must gradu- 
ally switch to cars, vans, and trucks capable of 
operating on alternative fuels. A commercial 
demonstration program for electric vehicles is 
created by the bill. Moreover, the legislation 
establishes a low-interest loan program to as- 
sist small business with acquiring alternative 
fuel vehicles for their fleets. Together, these 
far-reaching incentives and goals reinforce the 
Clean Air Act amendments of 1990, and help 
our society lessen its dependence upon for- 
eign oil and petroleum in general. 
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Finally, turning to the issue of nuclear 
power, H.R. 776 takes a crucial step toward 
resolving the looming crisis with spent nuclear 
fuel. Studies of Yucca Mountain in Nevada, 
the probable location for disposal of spent nu- 
clear fuel, have progressed slowly. Procrasti- 
nation is no longer in our national best inter- 
est. Further delays to construction of the 
Yucca Mountain facility will endanger dozens 
of communities where onsite storage capacity 
for spent fuel is quickly disappearing. To avoid 
this ecological and public health catastrophe, 
the bill provides that State and local permits 
are no longer needed for the Department of 
Energy [DOE] to conduct feasibility studies at 
Yucca Mountain. It should be noted that the 
bill is sensitive to States’ rights. The standing 
of the State of Nevada to sue in Federal court 
over Government breaches of State environ- 
mental standards is preserved in H.R. 776. 

Bringing resolution to the question of where 
nuclear waste ultimately will be stored is im- 
portant to Wisconsinites. In the southeastern 
part of my State, the Wisconsin Electric Power 
Co.'s [WEPCO] Point Beach nuclear facility is 
expected to run out of onsite storage space by 
the turn of the century. Yet, it never was the 
intent of our national nuclear policy to create 
dozens of storage facilities nationwide such as 
that at Point Beach. Instead, to avoid this situ- 
ation, Congress agreed upon the least oner- 
ous and safest option: One large site which 
would be continuously monitored by the Fed- 
eral Government. Spurring on site character- 
ization and construction of the disposal facility 
at Yucca Mountain improves the safety of nu- 
clear programs and communities throughout 
Wisconsin. 

Overall, the National Energy Policy Act rep- 
resents a comprehensive and responsible re- 
sponse to the manifold energy shortcomings in 
our society today. Through its emphasis on 
conservation and efficiency, the bill safeguards 
the environment while extending our energy 
resources. Likewise, the development of alter- 
native, clean-burning fuels which will follow 
from the bill also will protect the environment 
while increasing our energy security. 

Most im , however, this legislation 
will substantially lessen the probability that our 
Nation ever again would enter a war over oil. 
Accordingly, | plan to vote for passage of H.R. 
776, and encourage my colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle to do likewise. This bill de- 
serves our 8 

Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Chairman, as we con- 
clude our deliberations on the Comprehensive 
National Energy Policy Act, | raise a note of 
caution with respect to the electricity trans- 
mission access provisions of title VII. Some 
have proposed that electric utilities in one 
State be exempted from the otherwise nation- 
wide authority of the Federal Energy Regu- 
latory Commission to order the wheeling of 
power. Although this proposal was not consid- 
ered by the House, it was suggested that this 
one-State exemption might be addressed in 
conference. 

| sincerely hope that is not the case and 
that we have heard the last of proposals to 
carve out a State-line exemption from this leg- 
islation’s transmission access provisions. That 
is my hope because such efforts to Balkanize 
the rules of transmitting electric energy would 
do extreme violence to the bill's goal of replac- 
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ing Holding Company Act regulation of elec- 
tricity generators with the market discipline of 
vigorous competition in wholesale electricity 
markets. 

Over the past decade, competition has 
grown tremendously in the generation of elec- 
tricity, providing lower rates for many consum- 
ers. Notwithstanding that increased competi- 
tion, too often generators of competitive power 
were prevented from getting their low-cost 
electricity to market by transmission monopo- 
lists that routinely refuse to transmit competi- 
tive power on fair and reasonable terms. Rec- 
ognizing that transmission is the highway—the 
railline, the pipeline—of electric flows and 
competitive opportunities, my colleagues, Mr. 
MOORHEAD, Mr. BOUCHER, Mr. STUDDS, and 
Mr. DANNEMEYER joined me last May in intro- 
ducing the Electric Power Fair Access Act of 
1991, H.R. 2224, to authorize the FERC to 
order procompetitive transmission access 
where to do so would be in the public interest 
and would not lessen the reliability of electric 
service. 

In the Energy and Commerce Committee, 
H.R. 2224 was coupled with proposals to relax 
certain of the regulations that the Holding 
Company Act imposed on competitive genera- 
tors of wholesale power. Relaxation of those 
consumer and investor protections Was be- 
lieved appropriate since the market discipline 
of competition would supplant the need for 
certain of the Holding Company Act’s regu- 
latory protections. 

Transmission access, however, has always 
been central to that tradeoff. Competition will 
emerge and inject market discipline only if uni- 
form transmission access rules permit all com- 
peting power generators and willing pur- 
chasers to come together in all markets and in 
every State. Whether it be in Massachusetts, 
Texas, or California, the transmission access 
provisions lay at the heart of the vigorous 
competition that must emerge to protect con- 
sumers and investors once we relax the regu- 
latory burdens of the Holding Company Act. 
State-by-State transmission rules simply will 
not do the job and may actually stymie com- 
petition. 

We are setting forth an energy strategy for 
the Nation intended to produce a secure and 
competitive energy future for all of our citi- 
zens. We must resist efforts to Balkanize 
wholesale power markets along State lines. 
Exemption of any State or region from the 
transmission access provisions of the energy 
bill will destroy the balance—the quid pro 
quo—between less Holding Company Act reg- 
ulation and the emergence of real competition. 
We simply cannot lessen the nationwide 
consumer and investor protections contained 
in the Holding Company Act unless we make 
sure that we have a nationwide system of vig- 
orous wholesale power competition, ensured 
by uniform rules of nondiscriminatory trans- 
mission access. 

Mr. OLVER. Mr. Chairman, | rise today in 
strong support of H.R. 776, the National En- 
orgy Policy Act. 

is long overdue legislation will take signifi- 
cant steps toward improving and encouraging 
energy efficiency, reducing our reliance on for- 
eign oil, broadening the use of renewable 
sources of energy, encouraging alternative 
motor fuels, and limiting the use of ozone-de- 
pleting gases. 
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This bill offers a long-term, forward thinking 
approach to energy policy. Not since the late 
1970's has Congress mobilized to address our 
Nation’s energy needs, and energy future. 
Today, we will do just that. 

With today's bill, we will begin to turn back 
the tankers that carry oil from the Middle East. 
We will reassert our independence, and re- 
duce the overseas reliance which has hurt our 
economy, and dragged us into war and con- 
flict. We must end the high price—in lives and 
dollars—that has been placed on foreign oil. 

With the bill before us, we recognize our 
Nation's reliance on nonrenewable energy 
sources cannot solve our long-term energy 
needs. In this rare occasion, Congress will 
look to the future and break with the mistakes 
of the past. We will take action which will pro- 
tect our children, and our children’s children. 
Through renewed research and development, 
and Federal incentives, renewable energy 
sources will become a larger and more impor- 
tant part of our Nation’s energy picture. 

Finally, this bill recognizes the urgent needs 
of our environment. Through reducing CFC's 
providing tax incentives for energy efficiency 
and use of nonpolluting energy sources, and 
increasing research and development on con- 
servation and renewable energy, H.R. 776 fi- 
nally brings environmental protection to the 
forefront of a national energy policy. 

am proud of the work this Congress has 
done to craft a comprehensive energy bill, and 
bring it to the floor. And | am pleased that two 
portions of the bill which | sponsored have 
been included in the final version. 

In the Environment Subcommittee, | offered 
an amendment to study the factors that inhibit 
or promote the use of energy efficiency tech- 
nology. In this time of tight budgets, this study 
will ensure that our ever limited energy dollars 
are spent wisely and not wasted. The invest- 
ment we make in this small provision will 
much more than pay for itself, and greatly ex- 
pand our base of Knowledge regarding energy 
efficiency. 

am proud to be an original cosponsor of 
this legislation, now part of the energy bill, 
which will help the paper industry become 
more energy efficient and therefore more cost 
effective. The paper industry in western Mas- 
sachusetts, and throughout New England like 
many other businesses, is facing difficult eco- 
nomic times. By improving energy efficiency, 
they will be able to save money, save energy, 
and incorporate environmental protection into 
their work and therefore save jobs. 

Mr. SYNAR. Mr. Chairman, the House today 
takes a significant step toward enactment of a 
national energy strategy to guide America 
through the 1990's. | have been proud to play 
an active role in the development of this long- 
overdue legislation and am very gratified that 
so many of my own proposals were adopted 
by the Energy and Commerce Committee or 
by other committees with jurisdiction over en- 
ergy-related areas. As a result of these 
achievements, | had looked forward to enthu- 
siastic endorsement of the bill on final pas- 
sage. Regrettably, adoption last week of the 
Markey-Scheuer amendment, limiting the le- 
gitimate and longstanding rights of my State 
and others to protect their natural resources, 
constitutes such an affront to the sovereignty 
of my State, that | am compelled for this rea- 
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is vote, however, in no way diminishes 
my support for numerous other aspects of the 
bill. H.R. 776 is not a perfect bill. It is not ev- 
erything | personally would have written if the 
decision was left only to me. To be sure, each 
and every Member of the House undoubtedly 
feels the same. But individual Members do not 
write legislation—it is formulated by com- 
promise and conciliation undertaken in an ef- 
fort to achieve common goals. In this case the 
overriding goal of all Members, | believe, was 
to craft for our Nation—for all of our constitu- 
ents—a meaningful energy strategy to en- 
hance our domestic security, a bill to move us 
away from the disastrous laissez-faire energy 
policy of the 1980's, a “non-policy” which 
many of us repeatedly warned against. H.R. 
776 embodies many, many months of hard 
work and includes many essential programs 
and provisions which | worked to include and 
wholeheartedly endorse. | want to address 
those now. 

As a result of the policy failures of the 
1980’s, we watched our domestic oil and gas 
industry be devastated, losing 400,000 jobs 
over the last decade. We saw our Nation be- 
come more and more dependent on unstable 
sources of foreign oil, especially from the vola- 
tile Middle East. Indeed, we fought a war in 
the Persian Gulf that many believe would not 
have been fought were we and other nations 
not so heavily dependent on Persian Gulf oil. 
In short, the decade of the 80s is notable for 
the opportunities we lost for a significant 
change in the direction of America’s energy 
policy. In this regard, the lack of leadership by 
Presidents Reagan and Bush has been a par- 
ticular disappointment to me. Today, however, 
the House reverses that destructive trend. 

As a member of the Energy and Commerce 
Subcommittee on Energy and Power, which 
developed the primary bill, | went into our 
early work last year with some very specific 
goals | believe any national energy strategy 
should achieve. 

First, | said an energy strategy must be 
comprehensive and deal with our entire en- 
ergy mix, addressing both existing and future 
energy sources. By and large, H.R. 776 ac- 
complishes that goal by covering a broad 
spectrum of fuels, including development of 
new fuels for the future. 

Second, | said that any energy strategy 
must make substantial strides toward in- 
creased energy efficiency for the United 
States. H.R. 776 does that, with important effi- 
ciency goals set for the Federal Government 
as well as the private sector. 

Third, | said any strategy should result in 
overall improvements in our environmental 
quality. By placing greater emphasis on effi- 
ciency gains and cleaner-burning fuels, H.R. 
776 accomplishes that goal. 

Fourth, | said our new energy strategy must 
make sense economically, and enhance com- 
petitiveness wherever possible and, to the 
greatest extent, direct scarce public and pri- 
vate resources to areas where we can get the 
biggest bang for our buck, that is, energy se- 
curity gains plus environmental, economic 
and/or competitiveness gains. While | would 
have liked to see some further provisions in 
this respect in H.R. 776, | am very gratified by 
its clear thrust in this direction. 
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Fifth, | said the strategy should be flexible 
and should rely on or encourage market- 
based responses wherever possible. Where 
regulation is essential, | believed it should 
strive for the most practical and least intrusive 
form of regulation. H.R. 776 makes great 
strides in this respect. 

Sixth, | said any strategy must result in re- 
duced U.S. dependence on unstable foreign 
energy supplies. Again, H.R. 776 make signifi- 
cant progress in this respect. Key in this re- 
gard are two elements: alternative minimum 
tax relief for domestic independent oil and gas 

, which is essential to the health and 

viability of that industry, and new provisions 
designed to encourage a significantly greater 
role for domestically produced alternative 
fuels. 
Last, | noted that our new strategy should 
attempt to strengthen the energy security of 
our own hemisphere, in particular the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, and Venezuela, by 
encouraging the free and fair flow of energy 
resources between our nations. | am dis- 
appointed the final bill includes only some 
Western Hemisphere provisions, but hope it 
will be further enhanced in conference. 

While not as much as we could do, or as 
much as | would like to do, H.R. 776 as a 
whole is a giant step for a more secure Amer- 
ica 


Mr. Chairman, the dimensions of our energy 
problems are extraordinarily complex and, as 
a practical matter, Congress simply is not able 
to address each and every problem confront- 
ing us. It is not possible for us to look into a 
crystal ball and know precisely what our en- 
ergy future holds. Like energy markets, energy 
problems are dynamic and we must not at- 
tempt to construct an inflexible course for the 
future. | think H.R. 776 incorporates that need- 
ed measure of flexibility to permit us to plan 
sensibly and respond wisely to developing en- 
ergy needs. 

In this regard, | want to turn now to some 
of the particular provisions of H.R. 776, includ- 
ing many which | personally worked to include 
in the final bill. 

One of the most important parts of this leg- 
islation for the future of Oklahoma's economy 
is its programs to stimulate the development 
of alternative transportation fuels including 
Oklahoma natural gas. The transportation sec- 
tor consumes almost two-thirds of all oil 
consumed in the United States and its share 
continues to increase. Without a strong effort 
to develop alternative fuels, such as domesti- 
cally produced natural gas, the Nation will be 
forced to continue its dependence on imported 


oil. 

This legislation takes a number of critical 
steps to ensure that widespread use of alter- 
native fuels becomes a reality and sets a tar- 
get of replacing half of our transportation fuels 
with alternative fuels. | am especially pleased 
that the Energy and Commerce Committee 
and the Government Operations Committee 
reported these provisions agreed that the Fed- 
eral Government should take a leadership role 
by expanding the Government's research pro- 
gram and by requiring the purchase and use 
of AFv's in the Federal vehicle fleet. Begin- 
ning in fiscal year 1993, the bill requires the 
Federal Government to purchase 5,000 such 
vehicles increasing to a requirement that 50 
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percent of all new light-duty vehicles be alter- 
native-fueled by 1998. 

The bill will also remove from Federal regu- 
lation the natural gas sold for vehicle fuels and 
establishes incentives for State and local gov- 
ernment and private purchases of AFV's. 
These incentives include Federal grant, loan 
and bus programs totaling over $200 million 
and, along with increased Federal and private 

of AFV’s mandated in the bill, will 
help create the market necessary to encour- 
age vehicle manufacturers to produce these 
vehicles and allow economies of scale which 
will reduce production costs. In addition, the 
legislation greatly expands the Federal com- 
mercial demonstration program for alternative- 
fueled vehicles to include such technologies 
such as natural gas fuel cells and electric 
technologies and expands the Government's 
vehicle R&D programs. 

| want to thank both the chairman of the En- 
ergy and Commerce Committee, Mr. DINGELL, 
and the chairman of the Energy and Power 
Subcommittee, Mr. SHARP, for their willingness 
to work with me and my staff on crafting these 
alternative fuel provisions. The ex use 
of domestically produced alternative fuels, 
such as natural gas, offers the promise of in- 
creased energy security, reduced environ- 
mental pollution, and an improved balance of 
trade. 

| also want to thank Mr. SHARP for his help 
in making a number of improvements in the 
bill's coal programs. As the gentleman knows, 
| have had a longstanding concern over the 
Department of Energy's clean coal technology 
program. | am not against research on the use 
of coal, which is one of this country's most 
abundant energy resources, but | am deeply 
concerned about the use of billions of tax- 
payer dollars for the construction of dem- 
onstration projects. These projects often bene- 
fit individual electric utility companies or coal 
technology companies with little return to the 
U.S. Treasury. 

also note that the clean coal program was 
created by the Appropriations Committees 
without approval of the authorizing committees 
with more than $2.7 billion already appro- 
priated to construct commercial demonstration 
projects. At my request, the U.S. General Ac- 
counting Office [GAO] analyzed the first three 
rounds of clean coal projects selected by the 
Department and made a number of sugges- 
tions concerning how the program could be 
improved. | think that the changes that were 
made by the Energy and Commerce Commit- 
tee to this program respond to many of GAO's 
suggestions and are important improvements 
which ensure that taxpayer funds are not 
wasted on unproductive projects. These 
changes establish minimum project criteria, re- 
payment requirements, and oversight proce- 
dures which will help reduce taxpayer risk and 
increase the likelihood of success. | am also 
pleased that, at long last, the authorizing com- 
mittees have taken the initiative to provide 
specific authority for these projects and that 
taxpayers in Oklahoma and across the country 
will be protected. 

am less enthusiastic about provisions in 
the bill concerning nuclear energy and nuclear 
waste. | am particularly concerned about a 
number of provisions which were never con- 
sidered in the Energy and Commerce Commit- 
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tee, but were adopted on the floor, to speed 
up the licensing process for nuclear power- 
plants. The nuclear industry has finally suc- 
ceeded in convincing a majority of both 
Houses of Congress effectively to eliminate 
the operating license review that occurs before 
a nuclear powerplant is allowed to begin oper- 
ation and to prevent local citizens and State 
and local governments from raising questions 
about the safety of the plant at this final stage. 
The industry has also succeeded in obtaining 
changes to allow it to standardize plant design 
which will allow the use of an approved design 


technology or safe! 

The licensing process is not to blame for the 
fact that no new nuclear plants have been or- 
dered in this country for almost 2 decades. 
The public confidence that the industry seeks 
will not be increased by lowering the regu- 
latory hurdles, nor will utility companies em- 


flexible alternatives. Likewise, | regret the ac- 
tion taken by the House to overturn the rights 
of the State of Nevada to issue environmental 
permits under Federal environmental laws for 
the exploration of the Yucca Mountain as a 
site for geologic disposal of high-level radio- 
active waste. Nevada has, in fact, issued all 
requested environmental permits and to fur- 
ther politicize the process of selecting a site 
for the permanent disposal of high-level waste 
can only threaten what little public confidence 
remains in the Department of Energy's high- 
level waste 

| also have serious reservations concerning 
the provisions creating a new Federal uranium 
enrichment corporation. There is little doubt 
that the current program has been the victim 
of poor management decisions costing billions 
of dollars. There is also little doubt that the 
program has billions of dollars of unfunded li- 
abilities consisting of unrecovered costs, envi- 
ronmental costs, and decommissioning and 
decontamination costs. The theory behind the 
creation of the corporation is that by writing-off 
or deferring these debts and by providing the 
corporation with additional flexibility to enter 
into contracts we can make the enterprise 
self-sustaining and create a cash flow to pay 
for decommissioning. 

| remain concerned that the underlying prob- 
lems of the uranium enrichment industry, in 
general, and in the United States in particular, 
remain unaddressed. Existing U.S. plants will 
still utilize outdated technology. Substantial ex- 
cess capacity exists both in the United States 
and worldwide. New laser isotope technology 
has yet to be proven commercially competi- 
tive. Environmental and decommissioning li- 
abilities are enormous and the taxpayers will 
never recover billions of dollars in ill-conceived 
investments in plant expansions. Con- 
sequently, neither the Congress nor the public 
should be lulled into thinking that the creation 
of a new Government enrichment corporation 
will solve all of the problems facing this enter- 


ak bill includes significant new initiatives 
and tax changes that benefit our region. Per- 
haps the most important of these are changes 
in the Tax Code which alter the way that inde- 
pendent producers of oil and gas make their 
calculations under the alternative minimum tax 
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program. These producers often pay tax on 
their businesses as if they were individuals, 
limiting the kinds of deductions they otherwise 
would be permitted to take. 

The changes in alternative minimum tax 
treatment should go a long way toward restor- 
ing financial health to the independent oil and 
gas industry which is responsible for finding 
and producing much of our Nation's oil and 
gas. They will also spur the increased used 
and enhanced oil recovery techniques which 
unlock the 300 billion barrels of oil reserves 
which remain in the ground after initial drilling 
is completed. The Energy Department esti- 
mates that enhanced oil recovery could con- 
tribute 1.4 million barrels per day to U.S. sup- 
plies by 2005 or 3 million barrels per day by 
2010. 

Other important tax changes in H.R. 776 af- 
fecting our region include provisions encourag- 
ing the use of alternative vehicle fuels such as 
those fueled by compressed natural gas. They 
allow deductions for the cost of a vehicle’s al- 
ternative fuel equipment as well as for the cost 
of fuel storage and delivery systems. In 1991, 
the General Accounting Office identified these 
kinds of upfront costs as significant impedi- 
ments to increased alternative fuel use in a 
hearing held by the Environment, Energy and 
Natural Resources Subcommittee which | 
chair. 

These tax provisions were originally in- 
cluded in a bill by my colleague, Congressman 
MIKE ANDREWS of Texas which | ed, 
as well as in my own bill, H.R. 2960, the 
Clean Domestic Fuels Enhancement Act. 
Without them, the goals of the voluntary and 
mandatory alternative fuel sections of the 
Comprehensive National Energy Policy Act 
would be difficult to achieve. 

H.R. 776 also contains other provisions 
originally found in H.R. 2960. These include 
an extensive research funding package for the 
oil and gas industries with money allocated 
for: enhanced oil recovery research and cost- 
shared grants; unconventional gas extraction; 
natural gas heating and cooling; higher effi- 
ciency heat engines; research, development 
and demonstration for fuel cells; and, alter- 
native fuel vehicle research, development, and 
demonstration. 

If the United States is serious about becom- 
ing less dependent on insecure foreign 
sources of energy supply we must fund re- 
search into developing and using the re- 
sources we have here at home. Otherwise we 
may discover in 10 years that we have no do- 
mestic energy industry left. 

H.R. 776 also mandates a new program for 
State energy conservation initiatives for updat- 
ing building codes and encouraging changes 
in State regulatory programs governing utility 
investments in conservation. It also sets up 
new energy efficiency standards for a wide 
range of products. 

But the most significant part of the efficiency 
title deals with energy conservation efforts un- 
dertaken by the Federal Government. The 
Federal Government is our Nation’s biggest 
energy user and our biggest energy waster. 
The bill requires a major new push to get 
agencies to install technologies that would re- 
duce Federal energy consumption. 

| was disappointed that at this time the En- 
ergy and Commerce and Public Works Com- 
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mittees rejected the energy conservation re- 
volving fund which | authored with my good 
friend Congressman BILL CUNGER and which 
was reported out unanimously by the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee. Instead, we joint- 
ly agreed to provide for a study of funding al- 
ternatives for Federal energy efficiency invest- 
ments. The bill also includes language | coau- 
thored with Congressman CLINGER to ease the 
administrative burdens on companies which 
contract with the Federal Government for en- 
ergy management services so that more of 
these money-saving agreements can be exe- 
cuted. These industry-financed contracts pro- 
vide the best means of funding Federal en- 
ergy-saving investments. | will work to 
strengthen both of these amendments in con- 
ference. 

Another title of great importance to my re- 
gion and the Nation deals with electricity, in- 
cluding reform of the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act [PUHCA], and access to elec- 
tricity transmission services. The independent 
power producers who are expected to spring 
up in response to PUHCA reform are a large 
new market for natural gas, our cleanest fuel. 

The title also contains language mandating 
access to transmission so that the new inde- 
pendent power producers will have a way to 
move and market their power. | had planned 
to offer a consensus amendment to this sec- 
tion which has been the subject of months of 
intense debate among all segments of the util- 
ity industry, from rural coops to investor- 
owned utilities. The amendment offers a new, 
alternative approach to transmission—vol- 
untary, regional groups of utilities would jointly 
plan the location and utilization of transmission 
facilities. This method should make for a more 
efficient, environmentally sensitive and cheap- 
er transmission system. 

The bill breaks entirely new ground with the 
inclusion for the first time of a greenhouse 
warming section. The title requires the Depart- 
ment of Energy to set up an accounting sys- 
tem for voluntary reductions made by industry 
in the gases which contribute to global climate 
change. Industry could be credited with reduc- 
tions due to actions such as tree-planting, 
switching to cleaner burning fuels like natural 
gas, production of more energy-efficient prod- 
ucts and other relatively lost-cost activities. | 
am pleased that the Energy Committee in- 
cluded this amendment which was a modifica- 
tion of the Carbon Dioxide Offsets Policy Effi- 
ciency Act, H.R. 2663, which | cosponsored 
with Congressman COOPER. 

In title XVIII of the bill we have, for the first 
time, adopted some essential reforms in 
FERC’s regulation of oil pipelines. | have 
worked to gain enactment of such reforms for 
more than a decade and authored several bills 
during that period to mandate oil pipeline reg- 
ulatory changes. | was pleased to have the full 
Energy and Commerce Committee unani- 
mously adopt a bill | authored last fall to 
streamline and simplify FERC’s regulation of 
oil pipelines, which historically has been 
plagued by inefficiency, unnecessary costs 
and unacceptable regulatory uncertainty. af- 
fecting both shippers and pipelines. | espe- 
cially appreciate the assistance of Chairman 
DINGELL and Chairman SHARP in encouraging 
both pipelines and shippers to come to agree- 
ment on this matter, so that Congress might 
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enact these much needed reforms after a dec- 
ade of debate. 

This particular part of the bill was sequen- 
tially referred to the House Public Works Com- 
mittee, which adopted a revised version of title 
XVIII. With the cooperation and assistance of 
the pipeline industry and certain shipper 
groups, a modified version of title XVIII was 
developed which retains many essential ele- 
ments of my original proposal. While the final 
version is not everything | had hoped for, it 
nevertheless constitutes a significant step for- 
ward in reforming FERC’s monstrously ineffi- 
cient and costly regulatory process. First, it re- 
quires FERC to develop a simplified rate- 
making methodology generally applicable to all 
oil pipelines. The purpose of this provision is 
to end the uncertainty we have experienced in 
the past, where major rate cases resulted in 
different approaches to ratemaking regulation, 
leaving every pipeline and its shippers uncer- 
tain as to what the future would hold for them. 
Second, the provision incorporates a transition 
mechanism for existing base rates, so that we 
can avoid thousands of unchallenged rates 
being unnecessarily subject to question under 
a new methodology. Finally, the provision in- 
cludes mandated procedural reforms designed 
to simply and streamline the regulatory proc- 
ess and to insure that proceedings are not 
needlessly instituted or continued. An impor- 
tant aspect of these procedural reforms is a 
requirement that, to the maximum extent prac- 
ticable, FERC employ negotiation or dispute 
resolution as an alternative to costly adjudica- 
tion. 

The Energy and Commerce version of H.R. 
776 included provisions to stabilize and en- 
hance funding to fill the Strategic Petroleum 
Reserve and reach our ultimate goal of a 1— 
billion-barrel reserve a goal supported both 

Congress and the administration. While a 
1—billion-barrel SPR is now widely advocated 
as the cornerstone of our emergency re- 
sponse program, the administration refuses to 
request funds to support the fill rate necessary 
to achieve this goal, or even to spend funds 
currently available to it to resume SPR oil pur- 
chases. Because of the lax support for this im- 
portant program by both the current adminis- 
tration as well as the previous administration, 

ess has not been able to garner suffi- 
cient support for full funding for the reserve. 
The consequent uncertainty over the availabil- 
ity of funds has caused serious disruption in 
this program, especially troublesome at times 
when crude oil prices are low and 
would therefore be most beneficial for the tax- 
payers. Additionally, the administration has not 
been successful in negotiating appropriate al- 
ternative leasing arrangements for SPR oil, 
and many are pessimistic such arrangements 
will ever be consummated. 

To stabilize funding for SPR purchases and 
ensure we are capable of meeting our goal of 
1 billion barrels, the committee adopted a 
measure which provides a funding mechanism 
of “last resort —a small fee, or set-aside, im- 
posed on oil refiners and importers. Admit- 
tedly, | was not an early proponent of this al- 
ternative funding mechanism. My primary con- 
cerns centered on possible administrative 
complications connected with delivery of ac- 
tual barrels of oil by refiners and importers, 
and my concern over a possible adverse ef- 
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fect on domestic independent producers. | 
very much appreciate Chairman SHARP agree- 
ing to my proposal to permit importers and re- 
finers to submit fees in lieu of actual barrels, 
which will vastly ease the administrative bur- 
den of the new mechanism. Additionally, | am 
now confident the new fee would have had no 
adverse impact on independent producers, be- 
cause the fee is almost certain to be passed 
on to consumers of oil products not netted- 
back to producers. Finally, | was concerned 
that if a fee must be imposed at all that it be 
imposed uniformly on importers and refiners in 
order to avoid any competitive disadvantage to 
one group versus the other. That was done. 

Mr. Chairman, as | made clear during my 
remarks on the motion to strike the SPR provi- 
sions, this new funding mechanism is not my 
preference. My preference would be, first, that 
the administration aggressively pursue appro- 
priate leasing arrangements to reduce the bur- 
den on American taxpayers and, barring that, 
that Congress have the money available from 
general revenues to fund this critical energy 
security program. But Mr. Chairman, those 
may not be realistic expectations. That being 
the case, we cannot continue to support our 
goal of a 1-billion-barrel reserve while ignoring 
the funding required to meet that goal. If we 
want a meaningful reserve, then we must be 
willing to pay for it. It's as simple as that. The 
provisions adopted by the Energy and Com- 
merce Committee did recognize that respon- 
sibility by including this new funding mecha- 
nism which would kick in only if leasing ar- 
rangements are not consummated or full funds 
are not appropriated by Congress. Having 
taken this important step to protect America’s 
economy from the devastation of another dis- 
ruption, | especially regret that the full House 
opted to delete these provisions. 

Last, title II of H.R. 776 incorporates numer- 
ous provisions to broaden and streamline the 
regulatory review process at FERC to expedite 
construction of new natural gas pipelines. My 
oversight subcommittee held a hearing on 
FERC’s natural gas pipeline certificate process 
in June of 1990, during which we identified 
and examined a number of delays and other 
administrative problems with this process. Be- 
cause of the need to ensure that pipelines can 
be constructed in a timely way to meet new 
market demands which will result in large part 
from enactment of the Clean Air Act and this 
new energy strategy, | am an enthusiastic 
supporter of the gas pipeline procedural re- 
forms included in title Il. Many of these re- 
forms are a direct response to problems we 
identified during my subcommittee's investiga- 
tion of this program, and they will go a long 
way toward ensuring that FERC’s natural gas 
certificate process—and especially its cum- 
bersome environmental review process—are 
revised in ways which can significantly reduce 
costs, unnecessary duplication and overall 
delay. 

6 when the House considered 
the title II provisions on natural gas pipelines 
last week, it adopted an amendment by Con- 
gressmen MARKEY of Massachusetts and 
SCHEUER of New York which would limit the 
rights of Oklahoma and other States to imple- 
ment necessary—and historically legitimate— 
natural gas conservation measures to prevent 
waste of this resource and protect the correl- 
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ative rights of producers and royalty owners. 
Despite the fact that the Markey-Scheuer 
amendment involves complex issues of con- 
stitutional law with serious implications for 39 
States with existing natural gas conservation 
authority, the amendment was given only 20 
minutes of debate in the full House—10 min- 


amend- 
ment, adopted by a vote of 238 to 169, rep- 
resents such an unwarranted intrusion upon 
the sovereignty of my State, that | am com- 
pelled to vote against H.R. 776 on this basis 
alone. 

| am especially disappointed that a few 
Members chose to use this energy strategy as 
a vehicle for action on a parochial and region- 
ally divisive measure, when our goal had been 
to develop a strategy for the whole Nation and 
the benefit of all Americans. | am further dis- 
appointed by the unwillingness of many Mem- 
bers to give this complex issue the scrutiny it 
deserves, so that the House might have a 
fuller and better understanding of the nature 
of, and reasons for, State natural gas con- 
servation measures. Indeed, the Markey- 
Scheuer prorationing amendment had not 
been the subject of any hearing by any com- 
mittee of Congress, and it was clear from the 
limited debate permitted on the floor that our 
State natural gas conservation rules are wide- 
ly misunderstood. Despite the absurd conten- 
tion by sponsors of the amendment, these 
rules are not designed to constrain production 
below demand in order to artificially drive gas 
prices up, nor will they have that effect. 

am also deeply disappointed by the admin- 
istration’s lack of involvement in this issue and 
in our efforts to defeat this divisive and de- 
structive amendment. Indeed, when the House 
acted on this critical amendment on May 20, 
the Department of Energy circulated a position 
paper which stated that DOE had no position 
on the amendment at that time. Only today, 
long after its adoption by the House, did the 

nt indicate that it opposed the Mar- 
key-Scheuer amendment. In light of the ad- 
ministration’s ostensible support for States 
rights and the President’s personal back- 
ground in the industry and understanding of 
State conservation authorities, | am especially 
disturbed by the administration's belated and 
meaningless response on this important issue. 

While | have every expectation that this pro- 
vision will be deleted in the House-Senate 
conference on H.R. 776, and anticipate being 
a House conferee on the bill, | am still unable 
to support the bill on final passage if it in- 
cludes the Markey-Scheuer amendment. | sin- 
cerely regret that | am forced to take this ac- 
tion, but wish to make clear my support for 
many, many other provisions of the legislation 
and my plan to work toward enactment of a 
bill without the Markey-Scheuer amendment. 

| hope we will soon be able to present the 
President with a sound and viable comprehen- 
sive national energy strategy, so that we may 
begin to move the Nation toward a cleaner 
and more secure energy future. 

Mrs. BOXER. Mr. Chairman, this bill, H.R. 
776, the National Energy Policy Act, contains 
some good measures that will help the Nation 
achieve a sound national energy policy, but it 
also contains some bad points that do not fur- 
ther this goal. Although it does not go far 
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enough, | am supporting this important legisla- 
tion because of the provisions which would 
promote energy efficiency in homes, busi- 
nesses, and the Federal Government. Resi- 
dential and commercial building energy effi- 
ciency codes and standards along with a tech- 
nical assistance program will help consumers 
save money by reducing energy expenditures. 
The bill also contains provisions which specify 
goals for energy reduction and ment 
within Federal agencies, which will reduce the 
Federal budget. 

In addition to energy conservation pro- 
grams, this legislation would encourage further 
development of renewable energy sources 
and the production and use of alternative 
fuels. The use of alternative fuels such as al- 
cohols, electricity, hydrogen and natural — 
will result in substantial energy security and 
environmental benefits. H.R. 776 will provide 
these benefits through an increased Federal 
fleet requirement for vehicles which use alter- 
native energy and low-interest loans for small 
businesses to convert their fleets. These pro- 
posals are strongly supported by such groups 
as Sierra Club, U.S. Public Interest Research 
Group, Natural Resources Defense Council, 
National Audubon Society, Citizen Action and 
others. 

| want to point out some priorities that are 
not reflected in this legislation. Increased fuel 
economy is an integral part of any truly com- 
prehensive and meaningful national energy 
package. The energy savings from a modest 
increase in fuel efficiency would amount to 3.1 
million barrels per day, more than half the oil 
ee U.S. imports daily from the entire Persian 


Although the bill's extension of the gas and 
oil leasing moratoria is a step in the right di- 
rection, it is not enough. The risks presented 
by offshore oil and gas exploration far out- 
weigh the 5 percent of the Nations’ undis- 
covered oil and gas reserves that could be re- 
covered. The environmental consequences of 
offshore drilling are enormous. Permanent pro- 
tection of our fragile ocean and coastal re- 
sources is another key component of a re- 
sponsible and environmentally sound strategy 
for managing the Nation’s energy needs. 

On the whole, this legislation, because it will 
reduce our dependence on foreign oil and 
nonrenewable energy sources generally, will 
yield benefits for our economy, our balance of 
trade, and our quality of life. Therefore, 
depsite my misgivings, | support final passage 
of the National Energy Policy Act. 

Mr. FRANKS of Connecticut. Mr. Chairman, 
| rise today to support passage of a long- 
awaited national energy policy, H.R. 776. | am 
pleased to see that after going through 10 
congressional committees, this bill has re- 
mained as strong and comprehensive as it is. 
The gulf war illustrated this country’s need for 
a comprehensive energy program. While there 
are provisions which need to be added and 
some deleted, this bill brings the United States 
much closer to having a national energy strat- 
egy than was thought possible just a few 
months ago 

This legislation has left no area of energy 
policy untouched. The natural energy policy 
addresses solar, wind, renewable, nuclear, 
and alternative sources of energy. Its com- 
prehensive packaging focuses on the produc- 
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tion of energy sources, the transition away 
from fossil fuels, and the conservation and ef- 
ficient use of all energy sources. | believe that 
this bill will increase U.S. energy security with- 
out imposing anticompetitive and expensive 
regulations on American businesses. 

This bill increases incentives to manufacture 
and use alternative energy sources, through 
the use of tax credits and incentive programs. 
It also includes measures to improve the en- 
ergy efficiency of appliances and residential 
and commercial buildings through the use of 
product-specific standards and energy assess- 
ments. 

Through the use of conservation measures 
and increased use of alternative fuels, this bill 
will help this country reduce its dependence 
on foreign oil imports. Using less oil will also 
benefit the environment by reducing the 
amount of harmful emissions released into the 
air. 

| would like to briefly mention one amend- 
ment which is especially important. The natu- 
ral gas ion amendment is an important 
one. | believe that this amendment is a bal- 
anced one which preserves the right of States’ 
and individual producers’ resource conserva- 
tion efforts which limits their ability to artificially 
increase the price of natural gas. In addition, 
the national energy policy promotes the use of 
natural gas as an alternative to other fuels. 
The ability to restrict the supply of natural gas 
will impede the transition to the increased use 
of natural gas. 

Mr. Chairman, | look forward to passing this 
legislation today. | hope that the House and 
Senate can work out differences quickly and 
final passage of this bill can occur shortly 
thereafter. 

Ms. LONG. Mr. Chairman, | rise to clarify 
my position regarding this bill, the Comprehen- 
sive National Energy Policy Act (H.R. 776). | 
commend my colleague from Indiana and the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Energy and 
Power, Mr. SHARP, and the chairman of the 
full Committee on Energy and Commerce, Mr. 
DINGELL, for their diligence in bringing to the 
forefront of our national agenda this thoughtful 
and carefully crafted piece of legislation. Some 
of this body's most energetic and tireless 
Members took on the monumental task of 
piecing together an energy policy of this mag- 
nitude for America. 

As we all can remember in the summer of 
1990, we experienced a dramatic and imme- 
diate increase in the price of oil and gas, 
which was brought on in response to the sur- 
prise invasion of Kuwait by Iraq. This sharp in- 
crease in prices directly resulted in increased 
costs to consumers and businesses, less 
consumer spending, less money flowing 
through the economy, culminating in a deep 
recession from which we are only now slowly 
emerging. 

As | said then, and maintain today, it is un- 
conscionable that since the oil crisis of the 
1970's and early 1980's, this Nation has been 
without a thoughtful energy policy to strength- 
en U.S. energy independence and reduce our 
Nation’s rate of energy consumption. | also 
believed then—as | do now—that this Nation 
needed to become more energy independent 
if it wished to remain a strong and stable Na- 
tion by further developing our Nation’s abun- 
dant natural resources. | also believed, how- 
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ever, that our first priority should have been to 
institute energy efficiency and conservation 
methods to offset this Nation's increasing rate 
of energy consumption. For these reasons, | 
joined as an original cosponsor of H.R. 776 in 
its original form in February 1991. 

As a result of 2 years of legislative activity, 
weeks of hearings, and a determined Energy 
and Commerce Committee, we now have the 
opportunity to institute an effective policy to do 
many of the things that | believed in 1990 
were needed and which are contained in H.R. 
776. Among many other things, the Com- 
prehensive National Energy Policy Act would 
promote more efficient uses of energy in 
homes, Federal buildings, and businesses to 
reduce energy use and costs; further develop 
the use of renewable energy, such as solar, 

, and wind energy, providing for an 
increased number of jobs; phase in an in- 
creased use of alternative motor fuels for our 
automobiles; and encourage investments in 
further development and use of energy effi- 
cient technologies. This legislation thoughtfully 
responds to the need for a long-term solution 
to our Nation's growing rate of energy con- 
sumption and dependence on foreign sources 
of fossil fuels. 

It is unfortunate, however, and | sincerely 
regret, that | will be unable to cast my vote in 
favor of this legislation. | made a promise to 
the people of the Fourth Congressional District 
of Indiana who elected me that | would not 
support an increase in any tax. Although this 
entire bill is revenue neutral, H.R. 776 in- 
cludes an increase in the excise tax on the 
production of chemicals which contribute to 
the depletion of our Earth's ozone layer. This 
provision would further protect our environ- 
ment and quicken the phaseout of these 
chemicals, many of which are already sched- 
uled to be completely phased out by the year 
2000 under the Clean Air Act Amendments of 
1990. Also included in the bill are tax incen- 
tives to offset potential revenue losses result- 
ing from this provision. Although this is 
thoughtful policy, | made a promise to the peo- 
ple of Indiana’s Fourth Congressional District 
which | have not broken and intend to keep 


today. 

Mr. OXLEY. Mr. Chairman, | want to ex- 
press my support for the gentleman from Ili- 
nois’ amendment to strike section 1401 of the 
legislation before us. This provision would es- 
sentially impose a tax on refiners and import- 
ers of oil. 

The strategic petroleum reserve was cre- 
ated in 1975 to serve as an insurance policy 
against future oil supply disruptions. Filling the 
strategic petroleum reserve to the authorized 
level of 1 billion barrels is an important de- 
fense against economic shocks resulting from 
supply disruptions. This program, historically 
funded from general revenues, will provide 
protection for all Americans in this event of an- 
other energy crisis. 

Unfortunately, the bill before us shifts the 
burden of paying for that protection from all 
sectors of society to energy consumers. H.R. 
776 would impose an in-kind tax on petroleum 
refiners and importers totaling nearly $15 bil- 
lion. While supporters of this funding mecha- 
nism argue that it is a user fee, it is really a 
regressive tax which falls most heavily on low 
income people who pay a larger portion of 
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their income for energy, and on rural areas 
where energy consumption is high. It would 
also place an enormous burden on industries 
with high energy costs, such as automobiles, 
petrochemicals, and agriculture. It would in- 
crease agriculture production expenses alone 
by $25 to $50 million annually. 

Mr. Chairman, this economic impact is un- 
acceptable, particularly because it will un- 
doubtedly slow the economy, make our indus- 
tries less competitive, increase our trade defi- 
cit, and ultimately costs jobs. 

The amendment to strike the set-aside pro- 
visions is supported by farm groups, indus- 
tries, senior citizens, and consumer groups 
and | am happy to lend my support for it as 
well. 

Ms. PELOSI. Mr. Speaker, | rise today in 
support of H.R. 776, the National Energy Pol- 
icy Act [NEPA]. Our Nation has been adrift for 
too long without a national strategy for the 
conservation of our existing energy resources 
and the development of alternative energy 
sources. 

The consequences of this lack of direction 
became disturbingly apparent when we found 
ourselves at war with Iraq when the world’s oil 
supplies were threatened. Despite the war 
with Iraq, the United States’ dependence on 
foreign oil has been increasing at dramatic 
rates. It is estimated that we will import 70 
percent of our oil from foreign sources by the 
year 2000. Clearly, if we seek to protect our 
national security, we must wean ourselves 
from our reliance on foreign oil. 

Mr. Speaker, through its array of energy 
conservation and energy development provi- 
sions, H.R. 776 takes important steps toward 
making the United States self sufficient in its 
energy consumption. While working to protect 
our national security, NEPA also provides im- 
proved protection for our environment through 
its goals for energy conservation and utiliza- 
tion of less polluting energy sources. 

It is unfortunate, however, that the United 
States remains isolated among industrialized 
nations in its refusal to agree to reduce CO, 
emissions to 1990 levels by the year 2000. 
The Bush administration's inflexible stand on 
this issue has resulted in our losing an un- 
precedented opportunity at the UNCED Con- 
ference in Rio De Janeiro next month. Instead 
of an international conference that aggres- 
sively seeks to address global environmental 
concerns, the Bush administration has re- 
duced the Earth Summit to a photo oppor- 
tunity. | would like to commend Chairman 
WAXMAN for his valiant attempts to include 
strict CO2 emission goals in this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the important goals of 
NEPA is the opening of new markets and the 
establishment of new industries in the energy 
field. No national energy strategy can be ef- 
fective unless concrete efforts are made to in- 
still a wholesale change in the way businesses 
and consumers view opportunities for energy 
conservation and alternative energy sources. 
While polls show an overwhelming majority of 
Americans support NEPA's goals, in fact, 70 
percent of American auto buyers say they 
would be willing to pay more money for more 
fuel-efficient cars, the high costs of establish- 
ing markets to achieve these goals has re- 
sulted in an energy policy based on increased 


energy consumption. 
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The so-called green package of NEPA pro- 
vides the farsighted approach that is needed 
to develop new alternative energy production 
and conservation markets. Tax incentives and 
fleet requirements will go far toward the devel- 
opment of demand and markets for these en- 
ergy sources. Once these markets have been 
established, the financial and environmental 
savings achieved from them will undoubtedly 
justify the investment we are asked to make 
today. 

Mr. Speaker, we must not let the en- 
trenched policies and economics of the past 
forestall energy investment opportunities that 
are certain to have high rewards in the future. 
urge my colleagues to vote yes on H.R. 776. 

Mr. COLEMAN of Texas. Mr. Chairman, | 
rise today in support of my colleague's 
amendment to establish new requirements 
governing low level, radioactive waste storage. 
The most importment part of this amendment 
would remove class C radioactive waste from 
the low-level waste disposal program. 

This amendment is critical because of the 
possible siting of a low-level radiation waste 
storage site in Sierra Blanca, TX, of question- 
able geological safety. It was decided by the 
State of Texas to put it there for political, not 
scientific, reasons. This amendment would re- 
move at least class C wastes from State re- 
sponsibility, ensuring that such State storage 
facilities, as the one proposed for Sierra Blan- 
ca, would not be recipients of the more dan- 
gerous radioactive wastes like plutonium. The 
siting of class C radioactive wastes in low- 
level sites are detrimental to the safety of the 
surrounding communities and rivers where 
they may be located. 

It is imperative that we hold the Federal 
Government accountable for the disposal of 
class C wastes, as well as high-level wastes. 
As we know, class C wastes are generated 
mostly by nuclear power plants; they con- 
stitute about 1 percent of all low-level waste 
by volume, and about 60 percent in terms of 
radioactivity. This amendment correctly would 
provide for the disposal of class C wastes in 
the facilities being developed by the Federal 
Government for high-level radioactive waste 
disposal. In addition, this amendment would 
require the Nuclear Regulatory Commission to 
issue new regulations for the siting of these 
facilities. 

Mr. Chairman, | believe that we should en- 
dorse this amendment to ensure that the Fed- 
eral Government remain actively involved in 
the regulation of radioactive wastes and to 
protect the lives and lands of our children and 
grandchildren. 

Mr. RIGGS. Mr. Chairman, | rise in support 
of the language included in the comprehensive 
energy legislation, H.R. 776, which calls for a 
moratorium on offshore oil drilling off the north 
coast of California. 

The north coast, which is only a small part 
of the overall area protected under the mora- 
torium, is an environmentally sensitive area 
that is home to some of the most beautiful and 
pristine coastline in this country. The moun- 
tains that abut the Pacific Ocean along much 
of the north coast make the area inaccessible 
to much more than foot traffic. As a result, the 
area has been able to keep the excessive de- 
velopment seen elsewhere in California at 
bay. 
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| realize that this country’s oil imports con- 
stitute a strategic risk, and also make up a 
large part of our trade deficit, but the tapping 
of our valuable coastline does not need to 
occur. The energy needs of this country would 
not be best served by allowing oil drilling in 
this sensitive area. Certain industries have ex- 
pressed to me their views that 80 percent of 
the increase in energy demands can be met 
by greater energy efficiency. In addition, we 
need to maintain the current domestic produc- 
tion capabilities in both oil and natural gas. 
This bill accomplishes both. 

The Green Package reported out by the 
Committee on Ways and Means will stimulate 
conservation and efficiency, not by overbur- 
dening this Nation with regulations, but by pro- 
viding incentives to conserve. Also, by lower- 
ing the alternative minimum tax on independ- 
ent oil producers, it allows more small busi- 
nesses to survive and produce oil instead of 
forcing us to import our oil. 

Mr. Chairman, | stand in support of this leg- 
islation because it is good legislation and will 
address the underlying energy needs of this 
country. 

Mr. PETERSON of Minnesota. Mr. Chair- 
man, let me just say one thing about this pro- 
vision of the energy bill, section 1401, which 
is now before the House. We should follow the 
lead of the Ways and Means Committee and 
vote to throw it out. 

Mr. Chairman, | represent a predominantly 
rural district in the northwestern portion of Min- 
nesota. Most of my constituents are farmers 
struggling to make ends meet, or their liveli- 
hoods are closely related to the health of agri- 
culture. The counties along the Red River of 
the north, between Moorhead and East Grand 
Forks, are most famous for their sugar beet 
production, but the farmers of my district also 
produce a fair amount of wheat and dairy 
products. 

I'm not a farmer, but | grew up on a farm, 
and | know what tough times can be like on 
a farm. | know the sacrifices farmers must 
make when the rains come at the wrong time, 
or not at all. When my constituents tell me 
they're hurting, I'm able to share their hurt. 
While a member of the Minnesota Senate, | 
always looked out for farmer's interests. Since 
| came to Washington 2 years ago and be- 
came a member of the Agriculture Committee, 
I've continued to stand up for those interests, 
because l'm convinced that the Nation’s eco- 
nomic strength derives in no small part from 
the strength of American agriculture. 

Mr. Chairman, this Energy and Commerce 
Committee proposal for funding a rapid expan- 
sion of the strategic petroleum reserve [SPR] 
by requiring the oil industry to provide oil or 
dollars is unfair to farmers. it does absolutely 
nothing to reduce this country’s growing de- 
pendence on oil from the Persian Gulf be- 
cause it hits importers and domestic refiners 
alike. Sure, it would raise the cost of gasoline, 
diesel, and propane a couple of percentage 
points, which its authors claim is no big deal. 
| really doubt that a cost increase of this size 
will encourage many people to change the 
way they operate. So fuel switching or fuel 
conservation isn’t going to happen as a result 
of this proposal. No, Mr. Chairman, all this 
SPR provision would accomplish is increase 
farm operating expenses. 
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Why has the Commerce Committee put this 
proposal before us? Nobody has explained to 
me why the United States suddenly needs to 
increase the SPR from the size it's been for 
the past year—some 570 barrels—to 1 bil- 
lion—one thousand million—barrels of crude 
oil and refined products. Where in the world is 
the Department of Energy even going to put 
it? What ever happened to the peace dividend 
we were supposed to get at the end of the 
cold war? Does somebody know something | 
don’t know? Are Kuwait and Saudi Arabia 
about to call for another oil embargo? Give me 


a break. 

I'm glad that a month ago the Ways and 
Means Committee voted to throw it out. Thats 
what | believe this House should do right 
now—strike section 1401. 

Ms. OAKAR. Mr. Chairman, | rise in strong 
support of H.R. 776, the Comprehensive Na- 
tional Energy Policy Act. It is the first broad 
energy policy legislation to come before the 
House in more than a decade, and deserves 
the support of every Member. 

| heartily commend the distinguished chair 
of the Energy and Commerce Committee, 
Representative DINGELL, and the chair of the 
Subcommittee on Energy and Power, Mr. 
SHARP, for their achievement in developing 
and assembling this complex and important 
legislation and guiding it to the point of floor 
consideration. 

My compliments, also, to all of the 10 com- 
mittees which considered the legislation for 
their cooperation in producing this landmark 
bill. Witnesses at hearings | have conducted 
on energy security matters over the years 
have despaired of ever seeing agreement on 
a significant energy policy in this country. But, 
the extraordinary efforts and skill of Rep- 
resentatives DINGELL and SHARP, and the 
comity of the other committees involved have 
shown that, where leadership is present, such 
policies are possible. 

SCOPE OF THE BILL 

The breadth of H.R. 776 is indicated by its 
25 titles, affecting all major U.S. energy 
sources—traditional fossil fuels, nuclear, re- 
newable and alternative fuels, energy effi- 
ciency, and energy related tax provisions. 

The bill also provides a 5-year authorization 
for Energy Department research. This scope is 
an indication of the broad significance of this 

THE ISSUE OF HAVING AN ENERGY POLICY 

For the past 4 years, | have been urging 
that the President fulfill the responsibilities 
under the Energy Department Organization 
Act of 1977 to develop and transmit to the 
Congress a 5- and 10-year energy policy plan. 
The statute requires that the plan balance the 
interests of energy producers, consumers, mo- 
torists, business, industry, and the environ- 
ment. 


| have made this case in a dozen hearings 
since 1988, at which many of the most promi- 
nent energy experts in this country, such as 
former Secretary of Energy and Secretary of 
Defense James Schlesinger, dramatized the 
risks of America’s national security that result 
from the lack of such a plan to reduce U.S. 
dependence on oil imports from unstable parts 
of the world. 

These witnesses cataloged the six crises 
since the Suez Canal was closed in 1956 that 
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interrupted, or threatened to interrupt, the flow 
of oil to the world’s industrialized nations. 

These problems, and their regularity, argue 
powerfully for an energy policy with identifiable 
5- and 10-year goals for such matters as oil 
import levels, energy efficiency, and the secu- 
tity of electricity supply, so that all concerned 
could make their investments with a clear na- 
tional policy as a foundation. 

However, the President has not lived up to 
his responsibilities in the 1977 law. The en- 
ergy strategy which the President submitted in 
February 1991, did not set national goals and 
therefore shortcutted the process envisioned 
by Congress. Further, the President's strategy 
emphasized energy production and did not 
deal adequately with energy savings through 
efficiency and conservation. Thus, in my opin- 
ion, it amounted to perhaps one-third of an en- 
ergy policy. 

Evidence of these shortcomings are found 
in the President's Department of Energy budg- 
et for fiscal year 1993. Representative WOLPE 
has done a useful service by revealing that, 
while the Department of Energy “spring plan- 
ning process” recommended increased fund- 
ing for national energy security programs be- 
cause of concerns about the Persian Gulf war, 
the Presidents Energy Department budget re- 
duced the oil vulnerability programs by $185 
million or 14 percent—hearings of the Sub- 
committee on Investigations and Oversight, 
House Science Committee, April 30, 1992. 

CONGRESSIONAL EFFORTS TO FORGE AN ENERGY 
POLICY 

As one effort to encourage an adequate 
long-term energy policy for this country, | have 
introduced a bill (H. Con. Res. 53) that calls 
for specific goals for U.S. energy policy for the 
year 2000 against which performance can be 
measured from year to year. 

The Energy Policy Act now before the 
House is further evidence of how much has 
been left undone. Although there are some 
Presidential recommendations incorporated 
into the bill—as modified by the legislative 
process—the major thrust of the bill is a con- 
gressional initiative. 

CLEAN COAL TECHNOLOGY ADVANCED 

Another aspect of this legislation that | 
would like to applaud is the combined work of 
several committees on title XIII, to provide for 
further development of clean coal technology. 

This is important, not only for our own coun- 
try, but for many other nations, because coal 
is more widely distributed globally than oil as 
a source of energy for development. The use 
of coal also supports the independence of 
these nations by reducing their import bills and 
international debt. 

The United States is the Saudi Arabia of 
coal. We have approximately 270 years worth 
of coal. We should be able to take advantage 
of these resources. 

However, there are, of course, environ- 
mental factors associated with coal use, as 
the Rio Summit Conference on the Environ- 
ment is currently discussing. | feel strongly 
that American ingenuity can help the world 
overcome the side effects to the extent that 
these abundant supplies of energy can be 
used for base load, main line electricity gen- 
eration in an environmentally sustainable man- 
ner. 
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OHIO AS LEADER IN CLEAN COAL TECHNOLOGY 
Actually, my own State of Ohio leads in ex- 
perimental projects to advance clean coal 
technologies that hold enormous potential for 
controlling emissions of sulfur dioxide, nitrogen 
oxide, and other gases and solids. Ohio and 
other Federal-State projects place the United 
States at the threshold of perfecting the tech- 
nologies that can lead to the integrated clean 
coal refineries of the future. These facilities 
may be able to cut emissions by more than 90 
percent and increase energy efficiency from 
the current 30 to 35 percent range up to 45 or 
55 percent. 

This bill advances clean coal as a logical 
and vital element of our national energy policy 
mix, and | hope that the Department of Energy 
works diligently to further implement this pro- 
gram. We are not alone in this quest. Euro- 
pean nations are also pursuing clean coal so- 
lutions, and are active competitors for the 
world markets that could mean billions in prof- 
its to American businesses and thousands of 
jobs for American workers. 

COMPETITION IN ELECTRIC POWER GENERATION 

| also want to commend the work of the En- 
ergy Committee on title VII of the bill, which 
deals with promoting competition and effi- 
ciency within the utility industry by fostering 
additional sources of electricity supply. This is 
being done through amendments to the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act of 1978, which | 
believe has been generally rated a success so 
far in lowering costs for electricity consumers. 
very much favor this trend. 

However, some utilities in my State have 
raised concerns about certain provisions of 
this title, such as section 723. The utilities 
point out that the Federal Energy Regulation 
Commission currently prohibits transmission of 
wholesale power to retail customers, which 
H.R. 776 upholds. Many utilities fear that, in 
the future, the complex interplay of Federal 
and State law and regulation may permit enti- 
ties to be created that would be able to pur- 
chase wholesale power for retail customers in 
a way that violates the intent of the law. 

| support greater competition in the whole- 
sale power market, but | also want to assure 
that competition is administered so that no 
loopholes are created that undermine a fair 
balance between independent power produc- 
ers, municipal utility systems, and investor- 
owned utilities that also serve the public. 

The utilities are also concerned about the 
reliability of the common electricity grid and 
the apparent absence in title VII of a specific 
provision for transmitting utilities to recover the 
costs of standby generation capacity. 

It would thus be in order, | believe, for the 
conferees to review the various provisions of 
title VII concerned, so that utilities will be able 
to provide the best and lowest cost energy to 
their customers without having the reliability of 
their service impaired, and so business, indus- 
try, independent power producers, utilities, 
municipal power authorities, and electricity 
consumers will all benefit from the bill. 

Mr. APPLEGATE. Mr. Speaker, while | do 
have some strong reservations with regard to 
certain provisions in H.R 776, the Comprehen- 
sive National Energy Policy Act, there are 
other provisions that will, if enacted, lead to 
enhanced efficiency in the energy sector of 
our economy, and produce increased competi- 
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tion and reduced regulation where it can be 
achieved in the public interest. 

Title VII of the proposed bill is designed to 
increase competition in the electric utility in- 
dustry so that electric utilities providing retail 
electric service will have more bulk power sup- 
ply alternatives available. This title will, among 
other things, permit the Federal Energy Regu- 
latory Commission to require utilities which 
own and operate facilities forming the Nation's 
interconnected transmission system to trans- 
mit power generated by another utility over 
those facilities and to establish the rates and 
charges to be paid to the transmitting utility for 
rendering this service. 

| support the policies reflected in the bill, 
and commend the members and staff of the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce for their 
diligence in crafting a bill designed to imple- 
ment these policies. Nevertheless, there are 
certain modifications to title VII which | believe 
are essential if we are to fully achieve the in- 
tent of the Congress. These modifications are 
necessary from our situation as a major coal 
producing region where we anticipate more 
competitive energy markets based on healthy 
competition from legitimate wholesale power 
developers providing tangible economic gains 
through jobs and construction as distinguished 
from possible sham transactions conferring 
special windfalls on selected, privileged mar- 
ket segments. In this way we can support our 
domestic markets and remain a viable option 
for other markets dependent on foreign oil im- 
ports. Thus, | suggest the following modifica- 
tions: 


First, section 723 of the bill would authorize 
the FERC to require transmitting utilities to 
transmit electricity to wholesale power pur- 
chasers, but would prohibit any requirements 
that a transmitting utility transmit electricity di- 
rectly to an ultimate retail consumer. However, 
under the bill as presently written, it would be 
possible for a new wholesale purchaser of 
electricity to be created solely for the purpose 
of circumventing the prohibition against man- 
datory transmission to retail users. 

The prohibition against mandatory trans- 
mission service to individual retail consumers, 
such as large industrial installations, is nec- 
essary to protect the right of a utility to serve 
customers of all classes within its service 
area. Failure to protect this right would lead to 
higher rates and charges for electric service 
provided to small commercial and residential 
consumers served by a utility, including low-in- 
come consumers without any offsetting eco- 
nomic benefit to the community. It is, there- 
fore, necessary to close the existing gap in the 
bill in order to preserve the intent of Congress 
to preclude mandatory retail wheeling. 

Second, the drafter of the bill recognized 
that it would be unfair to permit issuance of an 
order by the FERC requiring mandatory trans- 
mission service if the provision of such service 
would unduly impair the reliability of service or 
economically disadvantage the customers of 
the transmitting utility subject to the order. 

Utility transmission systems are inter- 
connected to form a multistate transmission 
grid. Because of a basic law of physics, a 
mandatory transmission order issued to one 
utility may affect the reliability of service and 
costs to consumers of other utilities owning 
portions of the interstate transmission system. 
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There is no valid reason to protect the con- 
sumers of the transmitting utility subject to the 
mandatory wheeling order without similarly 
protecting consumers of other utilities which 
may be affected. It would therefore be consist- 
ent with the intent of Congress to expand the 
existing prohibition against mandatory wheel- 
ing orders having an undue adverse impact on 
transmitting utilities in order to assure that 
consumers of all utilities which may be af- 
fected by the order are otected. 

Third e bill requires the FRAC to establish 
rates and charges for transmission service re- 
quired to be provided which are sufficient to 
compensate the service transmitting utility for 
all prudent costs incurred in connections with 
the transmission services and necessary asso- 
ciated services. Although it is my understand- 
ing that the necessary associated services in- 
clude the provision of standby generation by 
the transmitting utility which may be utilized in 
the event the delivery of electricity to the 
transmitting utility is interrupted, the bill does 
not specifically provide for recovery of the 
costs of this service. Failure to specify that the 
costs of this standby generation service may 
be recovered from the transmission service 
customer will lead to costly litigation and may 
result in denying to the transmitting utility the 
right to recover the costs of standby genera- 
tion capacity. The bill should therefore be 
clarified to avoid any uncertainty over whether 
the FERC is required to consider the cost of 
standby generation service in establishing 
rates and charges for transmission service. 

| believe that with these changes, the Com- 
prehensive National Energy Policy Act will be 
better able to achieve the enhanced effi- 
ciencies in the production and transmission of 
electric energy which the Congress desires. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. GEP- 
HARDT) having assumed the chair, Mr. 
SKAGGS, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 776) to provide for improved en- 
ergy efficiency, pursuant to House Res- 
olution 464, he reported the bill back to 
the House with an amendment adopted 
by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
GEPHARDT). Under the rule, the pre- 
vious question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment to the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute adopted by the 
Committee of the Whole? If not, the 
question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

MOTION TO RECOMMIT OFFERED BY MR. FIELDS 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is the 
gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. FIELDS. In its present form, I 
am, Mr. Speaker. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the motion to recom- 
mit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. FIELDS moves to recommit the bill, 
H.R. 776, to the Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the previous question is or- 
dered on the motion to recommit. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion to recommit. 

The motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. LENT. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 381, noes 37, 
not voting 16, as follows: 


{Roll No. 144] 
AYES—381 

Abercrombie Costello Gilman 
Ackerman Coughlin Gingrich 
Alexander Cox (CA) Glickman 
Allard Cox (IL) Goodling 
Allen Coyne Gordon 
Anderson Cramer Goss 
Andrews (ME) Cunningham Gradison 
Andrews (NJ) Darden Grandy 
Annunzio Davis Green 
Applegate DeFazio Guarini 
Aspin DeLauro Gunderson 
Atkins Dellums Hall (OH) 
AuCoin Derrick Hamilton 
Bacchus Dickinson Hansen 
Barnard Dicks Harris 
Barrett Dingell Hastert 
Barton Dixon Hatcher 
Bateman Dooley Hayes (IL) 
Beilenson Dorgan (ND) Hayes (LA) 
Bennett Dornan (CA) Hefley 
Bereuter Downey Hefner 
Berman Dreier Henry 
Bevill Durbin Hertel 
Bilbray Dwyer Hoagland 
Bilirakis Dymally Hobson 
Blackwell Early Hochbrueckner 
Bliley Eckart Holloway 
Boehlert Edwards (CA) Hopkins 
Boehner Edwards (TX) Horn 
Bonior Emerson Horton 
Borski Engel Houghton 
Boucher Erdreich Hoyer 
Brewster Espy Hubbard 
Brooks Evans Huckaby 
Broomfield Ewing Hughes 
Browder Fascell Hutto 
Brown Fawell Hyde 
Bryant Fazio Ireland 
Bunning Feighan Jacobs 
Burton Fish James 
Byron Flake Jefferson 
Callahan Foglietta Jenkins 
Camp Ford (MI) Johnson (CT) 
Campbell (CO) Ford (TN) Johnson (SD) 
Cardin Frank (MA) Johnston 
Carper Franks (CT) Jones (GA) 
Carr Frost Jones (NC) 
Chandler Gallegly Jontz 
Clay Gallo Kanjorski 
Clement Gaydos Kaptur 
Coble Gejdenson Kasich 
Coleman (MO) Gekas Kennedy 
Coleman (TX) Gephardt Kennelly 
Collins (MI) Geren Kildee 
Condit Gibbons Kleczka 
Conyers Gilchrest Klug 
Cooper Gillmor Kolbe 


Kolter Olin Shays 
Kopetski Olver Shuster 
Kostmayer Orton Sikorski 
Kyl Owens (NY) Sisisky 
LaFalce Owens (UT) Skaggs 
Lancaster Oxley Skeen 
Lantos Pallone Skelton 
LaRocco Panetta Slattery 
Laughlin Parker Slaughter 
Leach Pastor Smith (FL) 
Lehman (CA) Patterson Smith (IA) 
Lehman (FL) Paxon Smith (NJ) 
Lent Payne (NJ) 2 
Levin Gu Payne (VA) Solarz 
Lewis (CA) Pease — 
Lewis (FL) Pelosi 2 
Lewis (GA) Perkins rae 
Lightfoot Peterson (FL) 2 alle 
Lipinski Peterson (MN) Stark 
Lloyd Petri Stearns 
Lowery (CA) Pickett Stokes 
Lowey (NY) Pickle Studds 
833 Porter Sundquist 
Mach Poshard Swett 
Manton Price 
Markey Pursell 1 
7 
Tauzin 
Mavroules Ramstad Taylor (MS) 
Mazzoli Rangel Taylor (NC) 
McCandless Ravenel Thomas (CA) 
222 dl Thomas (GA) 
jum Thomas (WY) 
McCrery Regula ‘Thornton 
McCurdy Rhodes Torres 
McDermott Richardson Torricelli 
McEwen Ridge Towns 
McGrath Traficant 
McHugh Rinaldo Traxler 
McMillan (NC) Ritter Unsoeld 
McMillen (MD) Roberts Upton 
McNulty Roe Valentine 
Meyers Roemer 8 Jagt 
Mfume Rogers en 
Miller (CA) Rohrabacher Visclosky 
Miller (OH) Ros-Lehtinen Volkmer 
Miller (WA) Rose Walker 
Mineta Rostenkowski Walsh 
Mink Roth Cea 
Moakley Roukema Lesa 
Molinari Rowland 0 0 
Mollohan Roybal Weiss 
1 8 Weldon 
Moorhead Sabo Wheat 
Moran Sanders Whitten 
Morella Sangmeister Williams 
Morrison Santorum Wilson 
Mrazek Savage Wise 
Murphy Sawyer Wolf 
Murtha Saxton Wolpe 
Myers Schaefer Wyden 
Nagle Scheuer Wylie 
Natcher Schiff Yates 
Neal (MA) Schroeder Yatron 
Neal (NC) Schulze Young (AK) 
Nichols Schumer Young (FL) 
Nowak Sensenbrenner Zelift 
ree mag Zimmer 
Obey Shaw 
NOES—37 
Andrews (TX) Edwards (OK) Marlenee 
Archer English Montgomery 
Armey Fields Ortiz 
Baker Gonzalez Penny 
Bustamante Hall (TX) Sarpalius 
Chapman Hammerschmidt Smith (OR) 
Clinger Hancock Smith (TX) 
Combest Herger Stenholm 
Crane Hunter Stump 
de la Garza Inhofe Synar 
Johnson (TX) Vucanovich 
Doolittle Livingston 
Duncan Long 
NOT VOTING—16 
Anthony Collins (IL) McDade 
Ballenger Dannemeyer Michel 
Bentley Donnelly Oakar 
Boxer Lagomarsino Packard 
Bruce Levine (CA) 


Campbell (CA) Martinez 
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The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Lagomarsino for, with Mr. Ballenger 
against. 

Mrs. Collins of Illinois for, with Mr. Pack- 
ard against, 

So the bill was passed. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, earlier today the 
House voted on an amendment offered by Mr. 
ROSTENKOWSKI to H.R. 776, the National En- 
ergy Policy Act. The amendment struck those 
provisions in the bill which required the Energy 
Department to fill the strategic petroleum re- 
serve [SPR] at a rate of 150,000 barrels per 
day and which required oil companies to con- 
tribute oil to fill the reserve. 

Unfortunately, | was unable to be present 
for this vote. For the record | do not support 
the SPR provisions in H.R. 776. Had | been 
present | would have voted in favor of the 
Rostenkowski amendment as | did when the 
Ways and Means Committee, on which | 
serve, considered this very issue last month. 


Mr. OXLEY. Mr. Speaker, | was unavoidably 
absent from the House Chamber during rolicall 
vote No. 140 on the amendment to strike sec- 
tion 1401 of H.R. 776. Had | been present, | 
would have voted “yea.” 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, on Wednesday, 
May 27, and Thursday, May 28, 1992, | was 
granted a leave of absence on account of the 
death of my father. | was not able to vote on 
the following rolicall votes: Rolicall Nos. 140, 
141, 142, 143, and 144. 

Had | been present, on May 27 | would 
have voted “aye” on rolicall 140, “aye” on roll- 
call 141, “aye” on rolicall 142, “aye” on rollcall 
143, and “aye” on rolicall 144. 


EXPRESSION OF APPRECIATION TO 
STAFF FOR WORK ON H.R. 776, COM- 
PREHENSIVE NATIONAL ENERGY POL- 
ICY ACT 


(Mr. SHARP asked and was given permis- 
sion to address the House for 1 minute.) 

Mr. SHARP. Madam Speaker, | just want to 
recognize the enormous work done by mem- 
bers of the staff, and | want to mention those 
people. Sue Sheridan, Wesley Warren, Judi 
Greenwald, John Berner, Tom Runge, Shelley 
Fidler, Rick Counihan, Paul Downs, and our 
staff director on our subcommittee, Jack 
Riggs, who did superior work in bringing us to- 
gether. 

Also | want to recognize the great work of 
the full committee staff, Michael Woo, David 
Finnegan, Lisa Kountoupes, and also the mi- 
nority staff, particularly Jessica Laverty. These 
folks did yeoman work for months and months 
and have helped the Members of the House 
reach the decisions that we have reached. 
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Mr. LENT. Madam Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 
Mr. SHARP. | yield to the gentleman from 
ork 


New York. 

Mr. LENT. Madam Speaker, | thank the 
gentleman for yielding. | want to commend the 
gentieman for the arduous work, good work 
that he did on his energy bill and would like 
to join the gentleman from Indiana in taking 
this time to thank the members of the Energy 
and Commerce minority staff who worked 18- 
hour days and spent many sleepless nights 
drafting and refining this legislation. Their 
names, of course, will not make the news sto- 
ries tomorrow detailing this bill, but were it not 
for their efforts we would not have a bill at all. 

So | offer my thanks to Jessica Laverty, 
Cathy Van Way, Margaret Durbin; John 
Hambel, John Sheik, Darlene McMullen, 
Freida Depe, Anne-Whitney Powers, and Mimi 
Paredes for their dedication and hard work, 

| also would like to thank Leonard Coburn of 
the Department of Energy and Michael Rafkey 
of the Nuclear Regulatory Commission who 
were detailed to the minority staff for their as- 
sistance as well. And | thank the gentleman 
for age ¢ 

Mr. SHARP. | thank the gentleman. | want 
to indicate also that there were support staff 
on the Energy and Commerce Committee that 
made contributions as well as | might say staff 
from some other committees and other mem- 
bers of the staff that deserve commendation. 


AUTHORIZING CORRECTIONS IN EN- 
GROSSMENT OF H.R. 776, COM- 
PREHENSIVE NATIONAL ENERGY POL- 
ICY ACT 


Mr. SHARP. Madam Speaker, | ask unani- 
mous consent that, in the engrossment of the 
bill H.R. 776, the Clerk be authorized to cor- 
rect section numbers, cross references, punc- 
tuation, and indentation, and to make any 
other technical and conforming changes nec- 
essary to reflect the actions of the House in 
amending the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Ms. SLAUGH- 
TER). Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. SHARP. Madam Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on 
H.R. 776, the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


REMOVAL OF NAME OF MEMBER 
AS COSPONSOR OF H.R. 5253 AND 
HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 490 


Mr. ROEMER. Madam Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to remove my 
name as a cosponsor from H.R. 5253 and 
House Joint Resolution 490. My name 
was added inadvertently. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana? 
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There was no objection. 


O 1850 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE HON- 
ORABLE DAN BURTON, MEMBER 
OF CONGRESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Ms. 
SLAUGHTER) laid before the House the 
following communication from the 
Honorable DAN BURTON, Member of 
Congress: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, May 27, 1992. 
Hon. THOMAS S. FOLEY, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: This is to notify you, 
pursuant to Rule L (50) of the Rules of the 
House, that I have been served with a sub- 
poena issued by the Superior Court, Marion 
County, Indiana. 

Sincerely, 
DAN BURTON, 
Member of Congress. 


COURT VACANCIES LOSE FAITH IN 
JUDICIAL PROCESS 


(Mr. DE LUGO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. DE LUGO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
taken the floor a number of times to 
decry the deplorable situation that 
continues to plague the people of the 
Virgin Islands because of the vacancies 
in the District Court of the Virgin Is- 
lands. 

Since the second vacancy in this spe- 
cial two-judge territorial court was 
created in 1989, we have been faced 
with a system of visiting judges which, 
as a recent article published in the 
Georgetown Journal of Legal Ethics 
correctly says, has caused many Virgin 
Islanders to lose faith in the judicial 
process. 

This article by Diane Russell, who 
was formerly an intern in my office, 
explains many of the problems with 
this system. 

The vacancies have created: A sense 
that justice is being imposed from the 
outside; problems because temporary 
judges are unfamiliar with the local 
laws they must rule on and apply in- 
consistent procedures; problems be- 
cause temporary judges are assigned to 
sentence individuals when they were 
not present for the trial; and problems 
of scheduling, transportation, and cost. 

I am including Ms. Russell’s article 
in the RECORD with this statement to 
help Members better understand this 
problem and in the continuing hope 
that it will encourage the President to 
fulfill the requirement of the law that 
organized the territory and established 
this court to nominate two judges so 
that the court can function as it was 
intended to and justice will be served. 

Mr. President, please do your duty 
and send forward your nomination for 
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the second vacancy so that justice can 

be done in this U.S. territory. 

SOME ETHICAL CONSIDERATIONS OF JUDICIAL 
VACANCIES: A CASE STUDY OF THE FEDERAL 
COURT SYSTEM IN THE UNITED STATES VIR- 
GIN ISLANDS 

(By Diane Russell“) 

As of January 1, 1992, there were twenty- 
one judicial vacancies on the U.S. courts of 
appeals and 108 in the U.S. district courts 
across the country.! The Administrative Of- 
fice of the U.S. Courts has called eleven 
courts “judicial emergencies’—seats that 
have been empty for more than eighteen 
months.? But the longest standing vacancy is 
in the district court for the United States 
Virgin Islands, where a seat has effectively 
been empty since December 31, 1986.4 

This Note explores the ethical implications 
of vacant federal judgeships in the U.S. Vir- 
gin Islands. First, the Note provides a help- 
ful background of the Virgin Islands includ- 
ing the political and legal climate. Second, 
the Note examines the federal judicial ap- 
pointment process—how the process works in 
the U.S. and how it works in the Virgin Is- 
lands. Part III of the Note is dedicated to ex- 
ploring the ethical conflicts that results 
when federal judgeships are vacant. This sec- 
tion examines inevitable ethical conflicts 
that arise for attorneys and judges in the 
U.S. Virgin Islands. The Note demonstrates 
that the federal judicial appointment process 
functions so that attorneys and judges in the 
Virgin Islands are susceptible to ethics vio- 
lations, even if these officers want to comply 
with the provisions of the Model Rules of Pro- 
fessional Conduct® and the Code of Judicial 
Conduct. Part IV suggests that the U.S. Sen- 
ate has a higher responsibility to commu- 
nities that have no voting Congressional rep- 
resentative. In this light, the Senate must 
act quickly to fill the vacant judicial seats 
in the U.S. Virgin Islands. Filling the seats 
quickly would eliminate the inherent bias 
against judges and attorneys in the U.S. Vir- 
gin Islands, while reducing community dis- 
content with the judiciary. 

I. BACKGROUND 

The U.S. Virgin Islands are indicative of 
the complete breakdown in the judicial ap- 
pointment process—the territory’s two fed- 
eral judgeships? have been vacant for years. 
On December 31, 1986, Chief Judge Almeric 
Christian assumed senior status at the dis- 
trict court of the Virgin Islands.“ On October 
31, 1988, Judge Christian retired from the St. 
Thomas post, leaving vacant a federal judi- 
cial seat.® President Reagan nominated at- 
torney Adriane Dudley for the post, but her 
nomination got caught in the national polit- 
ical wringer and died a lingering death.“ 10 
With the death of Judge David V. O’Brien, 
the St. Croix post has been vacant since De- 
cember 22, 1989.“ 

Since 1988, the U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the Third Circuit i has been forced to shut- 
tle judges to the Virgin Islands from all over 
the country to handle the court load in the 
territory. The judicial caseload has grown 
to monstrous proportions. “ Because of the 
number of criminal cases which require dis- 
position under the Speedy Trial Act, is there 
is a significant backlog of civil cases. s There 
are two new judges’? an average of every 
four weeks. 1s Naturally, this high turnover 
of judges, coupled with an incredible backlog 
of civil cases, has caused severe problems in 
the Virgin Islands legal community. 

The federal government is spending thou- 
sands of dollars every month for hotels, trav- 
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el and support staff for the judges. “ The un- 
stable nature of the judiciary makes for inef- 
ficient trials, no continuity and scheduling 
nightmares.” Attorneys complain of incon- 
sistent judicial styles, temperaments and 
procedures.?! The public is in an uproar be- 
cause cases are being tried by off-island 
judges who are unfamiliar with the Virgin Is- 
lands lifestyle and culture.“ Virgin Islands 
demand native judges or at the very least, 
judges who are familiar with the Virgin Is- 
lands culture.* Finally, attorneys complain 
that after years of waiting for a trial date, 
many of the native witnesses and litigants 
have left the islands, forgotten important 
facts, decided to drop their case out of frus- 
tration or died. This is not an exhaustive list 
of the problems caused by the high turnover 
of visiting judges and the backlog of civil 
cases in Virgin Islands. Ethical consider- 
ations resulting from the judicial vacancies, 
the focus of this Note, are discussed in Part 
III. 


II. JUDICIAL APPOINTMENT PROCESS 


The judicial appointment process begins 
with interested parties who suggest names 
and support individual candidates to fill va- 
cant judicial seats. The primary constitu- 
tional actor in the process is the President of 
the United States.“ However, since presi- 
dents may not have time to review and se- 
lect candidates, the Department of Justice 
has the primary executive role in selecting 
the great majority of federal judges. The 
attorney general's formal letter of rec- 
ommendation usually results in the nomina- 
tion of a candidate chosen largely by the De- 
partment of Justice. 

In most recent administrations, except in 
highly visible cases where the attorney gen- 
eral or the president himself may be in- 
volved, it is the deputy attorney general’s of- 
fice that plays the major role in recruitment 
and selection.” The deputy’s staff makes a 
list of possible nominees in conjunction with 
or after negotiations with other powerful in- 
terests, including party officials, bar leaders 
and especially senators from the state where 
the vacancy exists. The senators from the 
president’s party play a leading role in the 
selection and appointment process. 

The key to this powerful role lies in the 
practice of senatorial courtesy“: the pro- 
pensity of the Senate to support an individ- 
ual senator, especially of the president's 
party, who opposes a nominee from his 
state. When both senators being to the 
president’s party, agreements are usually 
worked out in which they jointly recommend 
either candidates or alternates when vacan- 
cies occur. When one senator is from the 
opposite party, he or she usually has less 
power.*! When neither senator is from the 
president's party, congressional delegation 
or the state party organization plays a sig- 
nificant role. 

Often times, party officials, interest group 
representatives, attorneys and private citi- 
zens make recommendations for judgeships. 
Usually, these recommendations are directed 
to the senators concerned in an attempt to 
persuade them to endorse an individual, but 
sometimes they are addressed to the Depart- 
ment of Justice or to the White House. 

Once a candidate is nominated or seriously 
considered, the Senate Judiciary Committee 
conducts a screening process in an attempt 
to avoid an unsuitable appointment.™ A sub- 
committee reviews the qualification of can- 
didates for federal judgeships; the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee receives the subcommit- 
tee’s reports and makes them a part of the 
formal hearings.™ 

It is clear that the political process plays 
an important role in the selection of judges. 
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The principal actors are senators and lobby- 
ing groups that apply pressure on the Senate 
to act swiftly. In a sense, the selection of a 
judge succumbs to party politics. Where 
there is no senatorial representation, how- 
ever, or congressional representation, the 
people are at a disadvantage because they 
lack the necessary bargaining chip—a vote— 
to effect speedy change. 

Virgin Islanders are in the unique position 
of having no voting representative in the 
Senate or House of Representatives who can 
apply pressure on the Senate to act speed- 
ily. In a nation where powerful senators es- 
sentially select federal judicial candidates, 
the Virgin Islands, without a voting member 
in Congress, are at an inherent disadvantage. 

III. ETHICAL CONSIDERATIONS 
A. Attorneys 

The current judicial appointment process 
as it applies to the U.S. Virgin Islands is 
structured so that all attorneys in the Virgin 
Islands are always vulnerable to charges of 
violating the ABA Model Rules of Professional 
Conduct." This inherent structural defi- 
ciency holds a special danger for Virgin Is- 
lands attorneys and judges who, as the most 
visible actors in the client’s eyes, are suscep- 
tible to charges of ethics violations. 

According to Rule 1.3, a lawyer shall act 
with reasonable diligence and promptness in 
representing a client. The comment states 
that a client’s interests can be adversely af- 
fected by the passage of time or a change of 
conditions. Even when the client’s interests 
are not affected in substance however, unrea- 
sonable delay can cause a client needless 
anxiety and undermine confidence in the 
lawyer's trustworthiness. Many courts have 
upheld bar association findings, sanctioning 
attorneys for violating Rule 1.3.3 

Like courts in other jurisdictions, courts 
in the Virgin Islands can sanction attorneys 
for violating Rule 1.3. In fact, the Virgin Is- 
lands civil attorney is more susceptible to 
charges of Rule 1.3 violations than in other 
jurisdictions because the attorney, under 
present conditions, is unable to act dili- 
gently and promptly in representing his or 
her client. Due to the unfilled judicial vacan- 
cies, all civil cases are susceptible to unrea- 
sonable delay.” A client may have to wait 
years in order to get a court date; attorneys 
have to wait months to get a ruling on a mo- 
tion; different judicial temperaments need- 
lessly delay the trials. Constant delay in the 
civil trial process causes anxiety in clients 
and necessarily undermines a lawyer's trust- 
worthiness. The present structure makes it 
impossible for an attorney to work diligently 
and promptly in representing a client. 

A necessary companion to Rule 1.3 is Rule 
3.2, which states that a lawyer shall make 
reasonable efforts to expedite litigation con- 
sistent with the interests of the client.“ The 
comment makes clear that dilatory prac- 
tices bring the administration of justice into 
disrepute. The comment further states that 
delay should not be indulged merely for the 
convenience of the advocates, nor for the 
purpose of frustrating an opposing party's 
attempt to obtain rightful redress for repose. 
Courts in various jurisdictions have sanc- 
tioned attorneys for violating Rule 3.2.42 

Like courts in other jurisdictions, a Virgin 
Islands court could find an attorney guilty of 
violating Rule 3.2. Since it could take years 
for a trial date to be set, a defense counsel in 
the Virgin Islands could sit back, using the 
inevitable delays to her advantage. A plain- 
tiff, almost always at a disadvantage because 
of built-in delays, will either settle for a 
much lower value of the case or withdraw 
the case out of frustration. Furthermore, be- 
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cause a motion can take weeks to be decided, 
an attorney could file motions simply for the 
purpose of delaying the prosecution of a case 
and frustrate the purpose of the judiciary. 
If the system is not structured efficiently, 
attorneys as well as clients suffer in the 
process. Attorneys are charged with not per- 
forming their work diligently, though in re- 
ality it is not their fault. 

Another rule that an attorney in the Vir- 
gin Islands could be charged with violating is 
Rule 1.1.4 The comment states that com- 
petent handling of a particular matter in- 
cludes inquiry into and analysis of the fac- 
tual and legal elements of the problem, and 
use of methods and procedures meeting the 
standards of competent practitioners. It also 
includes adequate preparation. Courts in 
other jurisdictions have sanctioned attor- 
neys for violating this rule. 

A Virgin Islands attorney could fulfill all 
of the factors enumerated in Rule 1.1 and 
still be charged with incompetence. Because 
attorneys are subjected to so many judicial 
styles and nuances of visiting judges every 
month, it becomes an extremely difficult 
task to adapt to these different styles over a 
period of time. If an attorney has difficulty 
adjusting, he or she may appear incompetent 
in the eyes of his or her client. If an attorney 
is chastised in court for not following prop- 
er procedures” when the proper procedure is 
a judicial nuance, the attorney does seem in- 
competent in the eyes of the client.4¢ More- 
over, many of the visiting judges are sub- 
jected to overloaded court calendars which 
can often lead to short-notice cancellation of 
scheduled cases. This short-notice cancella- 
tion adversely affects an attorney's schedul- 
ing.“ This may lead a client to believe an at- 
torney is disorganized and cannot properly 
manage his or her workload. Because of the 
judicial vacancies, attorneys are placed in 
difficult positions above and beyond other 
jurisdictions. Attorneys practicing in the 
Virgin Islands must weigh additional factors 
when deciding to settle a case or not, includ- 
ing the cost of built-in delays, instability 
and unpredictability in this jurisdiction. An 
attorney can be viewed as incompetent be- 
cause he or she is unable to negotiate a fa- 
vorable settlement for the client. A client 
questions an attorney’s ability when the at- 
torney suggests settling a case for a fraction 
of the value the client requested or expects. 
In the eyes of a client, the attorney wants to 
settle her case for a fraction of the value in 
order to receive a quick fee. 

Attorneys in the Virgin Islands can also be 
charged with violating Rule 1.5.48 Courts in 
other jurisdictions have sanctioned attor- 
neys for violating this rule.“ What may be 
reasonable to an attorney given all of the 
legal constraints in the Virgin Islands may 
not be reasonable to a client. For example, if 
expert witnesses must be flown back and 
forth from the mainland for on again-off 
again trials, attorneys must charge the cli- 
ent for this amount. This is an unnecessary 
burden on the client and the law firms which 
are generally run by sole practitioners.” 
Furthermore, the hassles associated with re- 
acquainting oneself with a new judge, the 
judges’ courtroom procedures and the inher- 
ent delays are all factors which will nec- 
essarily affect court costs. In this small legal 
community, attorneys are caught in a di- 
lemma: charging what is perceived as an ex- 
orbitant fee on islands where goodwill goes a 
long way versus losing money on a case. 

It is the lack of stability and predictability 
created by judicial vacancies in the district 
court of the Virgin Islands that is the culprit 
in this jurisdiction. Representing different 
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clients in different matters places attorneys 
in the situation of choosing whether to rep- 
resent the very wealthy client who can pay 
fixed fees or the contingency fee client. At 
best, sole practitioners can sit and wait for 
wealthy clients to appear at the office, re- 
questing assistance; at worst, they can go 
bankrupt, trying to fund contingency cases 
for the clients who are unable to pay. Where 
attorneys used to accept torts cases on a 
contingency basis before the vacancies ex- 
isted, attorneys now shy away from contin- 
gency suits since they are unable to project 
how long it will take for a case to be heard 
and the costs associated with its prosecu- 
tion. This situation not only strains the re- 
lationship between a client and an attorney, 
but also between attorneys and the judicial 
branch. 

Rule 1.16 suggests that a lawyer may with- 
draw from representing a client if with- 
drawal can be accomplished without mate- 
rial adverse effect on the interests of the cli- 
ent.5! However, because of the steady influx 
of visiting judges, withdrawal from cases 
pending in the district court of the Virgin Is- 
lands will cause a material adverse effect on 
the client’s interest, since the system is so 
unpredictable and unstable. This material 
adverse effect may pose difficulties for the 
client seeking to retain substitute counsel 
since attorneys shy away from contingency 
cases. No attorney wants to accept a contin- 
gency case that will take an unknown length 
of time to complete. An attorney is nec- 
essarily in violation of the comment to Rule 
1.16 which states that a lawyer should not 
accept representation in a matter unless it 
can be performed competently, promptly, 
without improper conflict of interest and to 
completion. A Virgin Islands attorney is al- 
ways unsure if he is able to comply with 
these guidelines. 

Even though a lawyer can withdraw if rep- 
resentation will result in an unreasonable fi- 
nancial burden on the lawyer, any case, espe- 
cially contingency-based cases, can have an 
unreasonable financial burden on a lawyer in 
the Virgin Islands, leaving people who need 
help in a compromising situation. This 
means a large number of people are not being 
represented because the system inherently 
places financial burdens on attorneys. Jus- 
tice is not served when a system that is 
charged with administering justice makes it 
so difficult for justice to exist. 

B. Judges 

The basic rule of the Code of Judicial Con- 
duct reflects the concern that judges avoid 
not only impropriety, but also the appear- 
ance of impropriety in all things relating to 
their office.“ The Code of Judicial Conduct 
also reflects a concern that judges perform 
the duties of office impartially and dili- 
gently. Courts in various jurisdictions have 
disciplined judges for violating Canons 2 and 
3.85 
Like judges in other jurisdictions, a tem- 
porary judge sitting in the federal district 
court of the Virgin Islands could be charged 
with violating Canons 2 and 3 of the Code of 
Judicial Conduct. A major conflict stems from 
the fact that many of the judges appointed 
to the Virgin Islands are unfamiliar with the 
court system in the islands and with the cul- 
ture as a whole.“ 

Many of the visiting judges have performed 
their duties satisfactorily.” The issue lies 
with public perception of the judiciary. The 
public as a whole is frustrated with the back- 
log of cases, the seemingly incompetent na- 
ture of their attorneys in the courtroom, and 
the parade of judges every two weeks. The 
public is especially concerned with the dif- 
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ferent faces on the bench who have little or 
no familiarity with the culture of the Virgin 
Islands. Consequently, there is a growing 
public sentiment that the judges are impar- 
tial or biased, 

For any court system to work, the public 
must have faith that the system is in place 
to serve or help them; that the courts are a 
place where issues are resolved and clients 
can see results. Because of the constant 
barrage of judges from the mainland, their 
unfamiliarity with Virgin Islands culture, 
the lack of stability in sentencing and incon- 
sistent court-room procedures, the public 
perceives the visiting judges as being inher- 
ently biased or impartial.® 

According to Canons 2 and 3, the appear- 
ance of bias or impartiality is a ground for 
disqualification. Judicial disqualification 
goes to the heart of the judicial process. 
However, Virgin Islands attorneys who prac- 
tice in the federal district court rarely uti- 
lize the provisions in the Code of Judicial 
Conduct since they know very little about 
the rotating judges’ background and since 
the attorneys are unsure of when a new judge 
will hear their case. 

IV. CONCLUSION 

The legal system has a responsibility to 
provide trials to those who want them. Pub- 
lic confidence is essential to the effective 
functioning of the legal system because the 
system depends primarily on the willingness 
of members of society to follow its mandates 
and participate as jurors. The legal system 
could not function as a viable institution in 
a democracy if the public lost faith in the 
impartiality and integrity of attorneys and 
judges. 

Unfortunately, many Virgin Islanders have 
lost faith in the federal judicial process. The 
community, lacking two permanent federal 
judges for years, is frustrated with the lack 
of stability had predictability the U.S. legal 
system provides. This problem is 
compounded by the incredible backlog of 
civil cases and the parade of judges who are 
unfamiliar with the Virgin Islands people 
and culture. Consequently, there is little 
public confidence that justice is being 
served. 

Even if attorneys and judges want to com- 
ply with the provisions of the Model Rules 
and the Code of Judicial Conduct, they are 
vulnerable to charges of ethics violations. 
Incredible delays and the adjustment to vis- 
iting judges approximately every two weeks 
make attorneys seem incompetent.© To Vir- 
gin Islanders, the parade of unfamiliar 
judges appears both uncaring about the com- 
munity and racist.“ Appearances count be- 
cause one responsibility of judges is to the 
citizenry at large.“ Judges owe responsibil- 
ities to a wider circle than just the parties 
and their counsel in the particular case 
being decided. The public is concerned that 
every case is fairly decided. 

The fact that Virgin Islanders have no 
Congressional representative plays a major 
role In the inattentiveness of the Senate. 
There are no power“ Senators to lobby the 
Senate to act speedily. Even tough other 
states have unfilled federal seats, the Vir- 
gin Islands have had the longest standing va- 
cancy in the United States.7° 

Where there is no Congressional represent- 
ative with the power of a vote, the Senate 
should have a higher responsibility to the 
people of a community. Communities that do 
not vote do not have the necessary check“ 
that is necessary for a democracy to func- 
tion effectively. 

People in the Virgin Islands believe that 
the United States President and Congress 
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have abandoned the Virgin Islands commu- 
nity. This perception of the community 
could reduce the level of confidence in the 
federal system even further, perhaps to the 
level of lawlessness and chaos. Before the 
community totally rejects the federal judici- 
ary, including the federal laws of this nation, 
the Senate must act to fill the judicial seats 
as quickly as possible. 
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24. Neil McFeeley, Appointment of Judges 13, 
(1987). Through the use of delay, a president can 
apply pressure to Difficult“ senators who may be 
placed in compromising positions with over worked 
sitting judges and local lawyers to go along with the 
president's candidate. Id. at 14. See generally Harold 
W. Chase, Federal Judges: The Appointing Process 
(1972); Nancy Chinn and Larry Berkson, Literature 
on Judicial Selection (1980); Allan Neff, the United 
States District Judge: Nominating Commissions: 
Their Members, Procedures and Candidates (1981). 

25. MoFeeley, supra note 24, at 14. 

26. Id. 


30. Id. 
31. Id. at 19. 
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32, Id. at 18. 

33. Id. 

34. Id. at 19. 

35. Id. at 22. 

36. Ron deLugo, the Virgin Islands Delegate to 
Congress, has no voting power, Puerto Rico, Amer- 
ican Samoa, Guam and Washington, D.C., also have 
no voting representative in the Senate or House of 
Representatives. 

N. Attorneys in the Virgin Islands are governed by 
the ethical rules adopted by the American Bar Asso- 
ciation Rule 57(e)(2) of 5 Virgin Islands Code App. V. 
See, e.g., Isadora Patewonski Assoc., Inc. v. Sharp 
Properties, Inc., Civ. No 1987-44 (D. V. I. April 3, 1991); 
Brice v. Hess Oil of the V.I., Inc., Civ. No. 1989-21 
(D. V. I. Nov. 16, 1990). , 

38. MODEL RULES Rule 1.3. 

39. See In re Cardenas, 791 P.2d 1032 (Ariz. 1990) 
(finding that lawyer did not use due diligence in rep- 
resenting his client's affairs and failed to control his 
workload so that the matter could be properly han- 
dled); Louisiana State Bar Ass'n v. James 570 So. 2d 
1161 (La. 1990) (suspending for six months an attor- 
ney who violated Rule 1.3); Louisiana State Bar 
Ass'n v. Martin, 559 So. 2d 483 (La. 1990) (suspending 
for three years an attorney who violated Rule 1.3); 
In re Barr, 796 S.W.2d 617 (Mo. 1990) (suspending in- 
definitely, with leave to reapply after six months, 
an attorney who violated Rule 1.3); In re Nicolini, 814 
P.2d 1385 (Ariz. 1991) (suspending an attorney who 
violated Rule 1.3); In re Stewart, 782 S.W.2d 390 (Mo. 
1990) (disbarring an attorney who neglected legal 
matters and failed to act with reasonable diligence 
and promptness in representing his clients); Okla- 
homa v. Phillips, 786 P.2d 1242 (Okla. 1990) (suspend- 
ing for three years an attorney who failed to act 
with reasonable diligence and promptness in rep- 
resenting his client), 

40. See supra notes 16 and 20. 

41. MODEL RULES Rule 3.2. 

42, See Oklahoma v. Phillips, 786 P.2d 1242 (Okla. 
1990) (suspending for three years an attorney who 
violated Rule 3.2); In re Stewart, 782 S.W.2d 390 (Mo. 
1990) (disbarring attorney who violated Rule 3.2); 
Louisiana State Bar Ass'n v. Jones, 570 So. 2d 1161 
(La. 1990) (suspending for six months an attorney 
who violated Rule 3.2). 

43. According to FED. R. Civ. P. I: 

These rules govern the procedure in the United 
States district courts in all suits of a civil nature 
whether cognizable as cases at law or in equity or in 
admiralty, with the exceptions stated in Rule 81. 
They shall be construed to secure the just, speedy, 
and inexpensive determination of every action. (empha- 
sis added), 

44. According to Rule 1.1: 

A lawyer shall provide competent representation 
to a client. Competent representation requires the 
legal knowledge, skill, thoroughness and prepara- 
tion reasonably necessary for the representation. 

45. See Attorney Grievance Comm'n v. Montgom- 
ery, 460 A. 2d 597 (Md. Ct. App. 1983) (holding attorney 
guilty of violating Rule 1.1 for a single failure to ap- 
pear in court); State er. rel Oklahoma Bar Ass'n v. 
Hensley, 661 P.2d 527 (Okla. 1983) (disbarring attor- 
ney who handled estate incompetently); Attorney 
Grievance Comm'n v. Brown, 517 A.2d 1111 (Md. 1986) 
(reprimanding attorney who acted incompetently in 
certain matters relating to estate administration 
and federal estate taxation). 

46. See supra note 21. 

47. See supra note 20. 

48. Rule 1.5 states in relevant part: 

a) A lawyer's fee shall be reasonable. The factors 
to be considered in determining the reasonableness 
of a fee include the following: 

1) the time and labor required, the novelty and dif- 
ficulty of the questions involved, and the skill req- 
uisite to perform the legal services properly; 


5) the time limitations imposed by the client or by 
the circumstances; 

6) the nature and length of the professional rela- 
tionship with the client; 


8) Whether the fee is fixed or contingent. 

49. See Attorney Grievance Comm'n v. Kerpelman, 
591 (Md, 1991) (ordering attorney who violated Rule 
1.5 to pay all costs, including costs of transcripts); 
Virginia State Bar v. Gallaher, 376 S.E.2d 346 (W. Va. 
1988) (issuing a public reprimand to attorney who 
violated Rule 1.5 and ordering client restitution); In 
re Berl. 540 A.2d 410 (Del. 1988) (finding attorney 
guilty of violating Rule 1.5); Jackson Parish Bank v. 
Durbin, 535 So. 2d 1074 (La. App. 1988) (ordering at- 
torney who violated Rule 1.5 to repay client); In re 
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Schuldt, 428 N.W.2d 251 (S. D. 1988) (reducing fees for 
attorney who violated Rule 1.5); 7 Am. Jur. 2d, Attor- 
neys §55.5 (1991); Dale R. Agthe, Annotation, Attor- 
ney's Charging Excessive Fee As Ground for Discipli- 
nary Action, 11 A.L.R.4th 133 (1982). 

Many courts have held a contingent fee is clearly 
excessive if the skill and labor required of the law- 
yer are grossly disproportionate to the fee. See, e.g., 
In re Schwartz, 686 P.2d 1236 (Ariz. 1984) (en banc); 
Anderson v. Kenelly, 547 P.2d 260 (Colo. App. 1984); 
Florida Bar V. Moriber, 314 So. 2d 145 (Fla. 1975); 
Horton v. Butler, 387 So. 2d 1315 (La. App. 1980). 

50. Of the 381 attorneys in the Virgin Islands, ap- 
proximately three-fourth work in firms of five or 
fewer lawyers. Telephone Interview with Executive 
Director, Virgin Islands Bar Association. (Jan, 28, 
1992). 

51. MODEL RULES Rule 1.16. 

52. MODEL RULES Rule 1.16 cmt. 

53, CODE OF JUDICIAL CONDUCT Canon 2 states in 


part: 

A judge should avoid impropriety and the appear- 
ance of impropriety in all his activities. 

A. A judge should respect and comply with the law 
and should conduct himself at all times in a manner 
that promotes public confidence in the integrity and 
impartiality of the judiciary. 

54. CODE OF JUDICIAL CONDUCT Canon 3. 

55. See In re Blackman, 591 A.2d 1339 (N. J. 1991) 
(finding judge guilty of violating Canon 2); Jn re 
Wilkes, 403 So. 2d 35 (La. 1981) (suspending for 90 
days without compensation a judge who violated 
Canons 1, 2 and Sc: In re Rasmussen, 734 P.2d 988 
(Cal. 1987) (censuring publicly a judge who violated 
Canons 1, 2 and 3); Jn re Lockwood, 804 P.2d 738 (Ariz. 
1990) (censuring publicly a judge who violated Can- 
ons 1 and 2); Jn re Sheffield, 412 So. 2d 743 (Miss. 1982) 
(suspending for two months, without pay, a judge 
who violated Canons 2 and 3). 

56, See supra note 23. 

57. They start early, work late and sometimes 
even hold court on Saturdays. Torry, supra note 15, 
at 5, Senior Judge Frank Kaufman of Baltimore 
stated he would go to work at 8 or 8:30 [a. m.] and it 
was usually 6 or 7 p.m. before he left work. Jd. Many 
Virgin Islands lawyers admit visiting judges work 
long and hard as they juggle caseloads at home and 
handle the huge court dockets on St. Croix and St. 
Thomas. Id. But see Lynda Lohr, Hassles in the Court, 
Sr. CROIX Avis. Sept. 4, 1990, at 4 (U.S. Attorney 
Terry Halpern said that a robbery case that had 
been heard by a jury was dismissed because the 
judge who heard the case refused to return for the 
sentencing). At times a defendant gets one judge at 
trial, another at sentencing. Torry, supra note 15, at 
5. A judge looking at a cold record will not have the 
same flavor or feel for it. Torry, supra note 15, at 5 
(quoting Thurston McKelvin, Public Defender in the 
Virgin Islands). 

58. See supra note 23 and accompanying text. 

59. See Racial Justice, Sr. CROIX Avis, June 5, 1990 
at 6 (Within days of arriving on St. Croix Judge Rob- 
ert R. Mehrige has widened the split along racial 
lines on this once tranquil community); Zilch for the 
Killing, DAILY NEWS OF THE V.I., May 30, 1990 at 11 
(A sentence handed down by a visiting judge re- 
cently has left the Virgin Islands community sur- 
prised and somewhat concerned about the way jus- 
tice was meted out in the killing of a young man. 
Whatever the reasoning behind the sentencing, this 
part-time dispensing of justice in the territory by 
visiting jurists is forcing residents to draw certain 
conclusions—and they are not complimentary to the 
judicial system"). See also Tory supra note 15, at 5 
(two visiting judges asserted in a letter to former 
Third Circuit Judge A. Leon Higginbotham, Jr., that 
there is a sense that justice is being imposed from 
the outside” in a territory that is predominantly 
black). 

60. See Seth E. Bloom, Judicial Bias and Financial 
Interest as Grounds for Disqualification of Federal 
Judges, 35 CASE W. REs. L. REV, 662, 663 (1985) (public 
confidence is essential to the effective functioning 
of the judiciary). 

61. See supra note 59 and accompanying text. 

62. Karen N. Moore, Appellate Review of Judicial Dis- 
qualification Decisions in the Federal Courts, 35 CASE 
W. L. REV. 829, (1984). 

63. Telephone Interview with Andrew Capdeville, 
president of the Virgin Islands Bar Association (Feb- 
ruary 28, 1991) (The court calendar can change every 
day; attorneys are frequently called to the court- 
room at the last minute or have had cases canceled 
without notice); Letter from Ron deLugo, Virgin Is- 
lands Delegate to Congress, to President George 
Bush (Jan. 11, 1991) (on file with Delegate de“Lugo's 
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office) (‘The most urgent criminal cases are rushed 
through and sentencing is often delayed until the 
trial judge is once again available on his next hur- 
ried visit’). One attorney had four judges for one 
criminal case. Torry, supra note 15 at 5. In a civil 
case, lawyers and witnesses flew to New Jersey for 
a trial, after a visiting judge was forced by his 
schedule to head back home. Id. 

64. Bloom, supra note 60, at 663. See Er parte 
Balogun, 516 So. 2d 606, 610 (Ala. 1987) (it is of para- 
mount importance that the absolute integrity and 
the absolute appearance of integrity of the court 
system be maintained at all times). 

65. See supra note 21. 

66. See supra note 59. 

67, See Code of Judicial Conduct Canon 1 (an inde- 
pendent and honorable judiciary is indispensable to 
justice in our society). 

68, Andrew L, Kaufman, Judicial Ethics: The Less- 
Often Asked Questions, 64 WASH. L. RRV. 851, 854 
(1989). 

69. See supra note 1 and accompanying text. 

70. See Coyle, supra note 3 and accompanying text. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. ABERCROMBIE. Madam Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members may have 5 legislative days 
in which to revise and extend their re- 
marks and to include therein extra- 
neous material on the subject of the 
special order today by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 


H.R. 5270, THE FOREIGN INCOME 
TAX RATIONALIZATION AND SIM- 
PLIFICATION ACT OF 1992 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. ROSTENKOW- 
SKI] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Madam Speaker, 
today, along with the Honorable BH]. GRADI- 
SON, | am introducing H.R. 5270, the Foreign 
Income Tax Rationalization and Simplification 
Act of 1992. This legislation would significantly 
improve and simplify the tax rules governing 
both U.S.-based companies conducting busi- 
ness abroad and foreign persons doing busi- 
ness in the United States. 

Madam Speaker, for a significant period of 
time, the Committee on Ways and Means has 
been considering issues relating to inter- 
national competitiveness and the proper tax- 
ation of U.S.-based multinational corporations. 
Last year, the committee held 10 days of pub- 
lic hearings on issues related to international 
competitiveness, receiving testimony on a 
wide range of topics, including tax, trade, edu- 
cation, technology and other important issues 
affecting our ability to compete internationally. 
In addition, the committee recently concluded 
its annual issue retreat dedicated to an in- 
depth discussion of issues relating to our Na- 
tion's competitiveness. 

As the result of this extensive study, BILL 
GRADISON and | feel it is important to take the 
next step and introduce this bill to further the 
debate on the critically important issue of 
international competitiveness. The bill we are 
introducing today is a balanced package de- 
signed to bring rationality to the tax rules ap- 
plicable to the foreign income of U.S.-based 
multinational companies. Additionally, this leg- 
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islation would ensure that foreign persons 
doing business in the United States or deriving 
income from domestic sources pay their fair 
share of tax to our Government. 

Madam Speaker, the first part of this legisla- 
tion corrects several problems in the current 
tax law that could result in overtaxation of in- 
come earned by U.S. companies conducting 
business abroad. The most significant provi- 
sion in this section of the bill would correct 
anomalies in the apportionment of interest ex- 
pense of U.S. multinational companies be- 
tween domestic and foreign source income. 
This is a critical component in the calculation 
of the foreign tax credit for a significant num- 
ber of U.S. multinational ations. 

Madam Speaker, several members of the 
business community have told me that this 
issue relating to the proper apportionment of 
interest expense may be the No. 1 tax prob- 
lem for U.S. multinational corporations at- 
tempting to conduct business effectively 
abroad. The correction of these anomalies and 
the rationalization of these rules would pro- 
mote the significant policy objective that U.S.- 
based multinational corporations should be 
taxed fairly on income generated from over- 
seas operations, and should not be subject to 
double taxation on such earnings. 

Further, the bill would repeal the current law 
90-percent limitation on the use of the foreign 
tax credit against the minimum tax. This cur- 
rent limitation contradicts the principle that no 
U.S. tax should be due on foreign income 
which is fully taxed abroad. 

In addition, the legislation contains several 
other provisions aimed at ensuring that in- 
come earned by U.S. multinational companies, 
and currently taxed by the United States, is 
taxed fairly. In this regard, the carryover pe- 
riod of foreign tax credits would be lengthened 
from 5 to 15 years, and the carryback period 
lengthened from 2 to 3 years. This modifica- 
tion would allow additional time for companies 
to obtain credit for taxes paid to other jurisdic- 
tions. 

The legislation also includes a modification 
to the calculation of the foreign tax credit in a 
year following a domestic loss, regulatory au- 
thority to provide appropriate relief from com- 
plex calculations required under the uniform 
capitalization rules, and an election to elimi- 
nate numerous separate foreign tax credit limi- 
tation baskets and thereby simplify tax compli- 
ance related to foreign-based joint ventures. 

Moreover, the legislation contains the for- 
eign tax simplification provisions that were 
passed by Congress as part of the Tax Fair- 
ness and Economic Growth Act of 1992, but 
vetoed by the President. These simplification 
provisions would provide U.S.-based multi- 
national corporations significant relief from 
compliance burdens and uneconomic restric- 
tions, by substantially simplifying rules govern- 
ing the translation of foreign tax payments into 
U.S.-dollar amounts, and by allowing the indi- 
rect foreign tax credit for taxes paid by certain 
foreign subsidiaries. 

Madam Speaker, | also want to bring to the 
public’s attention that the permanent modifica- 
tion of the rules governing the allocation of for- 
eign research and development expenses— 
the so-called 861 issue—is not included in this 
bill, although it is a significant competitiveness 
issue affecting many U.S. multinational cor- 
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porations. Senator BENTSEN and | wrote to 
Secretary Brady at the Treasury Department 
on March 20, 1992, urging him, in the strong- 
est possible terms, to issue permanent 861 
regulations in conformance with the policies 
and proposals set forth in the President's 
budget for fiscal year 1993. | recently wrote 
Secretary Brady again on May 11, 1992, re- 
position taken by Senator BENTSEN 
and inquiring why Senator BENT- 
pat see ee 

a reply. | also regret that permanent resolution 


ness plan. If the President and his advisors at 
the Treasury i gent ane are truly interested 
in promoting international competition, they'll 
stop stonewalling this issue, and issue perma- 
pen 861 regulations as Congress has urged. 

Mr. S according to estimates pro- 
vided by the staff of the Joint Committee on 
Taxation, the tax relief contained in H.R. 5270 
would approximate $11 billion over the next 5 
years. In order to make this legislation reve- 
nue-neutral, consistent with the pay-as-you-go 
requirements enacted in 1990, BILL GRADISON 
and | have advanced several provisions to fi- 
nance this bill. While we know that many of 
the proposals will be controversial, these reve- 
nue offsets represent a good-faith effort to 
begin the discussion of how to pay for the bill. 
Both Bi! GRADISON and | are open to alter- 
native suggestions. But compliance with the 
pay-as-you-go requirements will have to be 
achieved for this, or any similar bill, to ad- 
vance legislatively. 

In n, | want to emphasize that | do 
not intend that the revenue offsets contained 
in the bill be used for deficit reduction or any 
purpose other than funding this bill. | invite the 
Treasury Department and any members of the 
public who believe that the revenue offsets 
may raise revenues in excess of the amounts 
estimated by the staff of the Joint Committee 
on Taxation to submit data or other evidence 
that might assist in the preparation of more 
accurate revenue estimates. 

Madam Speaker, H.R. 5270 contains sev- 
eral controversial offsets including the pro- 
posed end to deferral on a prospective basis, 
supplemented by an election that would allow 
an affiliated U.S.-based multinational group to 
treat foreign affiliates as domestic corporations 
for all purposes, including the consolidation of 
losses. Thus, U.S.-multinational corporations 
with losses on foreign operations or in other 
appropriate circumstances may benefit from 
making such an election. Another controversial 
revenue offset would reduce by 15 percent the 
so-called 936 credit provided for certain oper- 
ations in Puerto Rico or other U.S. posses- 
sions. However, certain current-law provisions 
enhancing industry’s ability to earn tax-favored 
income from exports, including the Foreign 
Sales Corp. rules and the title passage rule, 
would be retained under the legislation. 

H.R. 5270 also includes other revenue-rais- 
ing provisions, including modification of the 
rules relating to the source of gain from sales 
of inventory property in order to stop manipu- 
lations of those rules involving related party 
transactions and U.S. imports. The bill would 
also modify the foreign tax credit treatment of 
passive-type income derived in connection 
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with foreign shipping and oil and gas extrac- 
tion operations, thereby placing these indus- 
tries on the same standard as every other in- 
dustry. 

Madam Speaker, H.R. 5270 also contains 
several reforms of the taxation of foreign per- 
sons conducting business in the United 
States. Many Members of Congress and 
American taxpayers feel that certain foreign 
persons doing business in the United States 
or holding investments in the United States do 
not pay their fair share of U.S. taxes. Chair- 
man PICKLE and other members of the Over- 
sight Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Ways and Means have conducted extensive 
oversight over the last several years pointing 
out that very large companies in certain profit- 
able industries headquartered abroad are pay- 
ing little or no taxes to the U.S. Treasury, 
even though sales of their products in this 
country are extremely successful and profit- 


able. 

Madam Speaker, our country has invested 
enormous sums of money to provide reliable 
credit markets, infrastructure, roads, ports, 
communications networks, and other avenues 
of interstate commerce that allow companies, 
foreign and domestic, the ability to sell and 
compete in our markets. Everyone doing busi- 
ness here must pay a fair share of the govern- 
mental costs involved in providing ready and 
available access to American markets. 

In the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Acts 
of 1989 and 1990, Congress enacted provi- 
sions, based on the recommendations of 
Chairman PICKLE’s Oversight Subcommittee, 
that required additional tax compliance by for- 
eign persons. It appears, however, that the 
underlying issue of nonpayment of taxes from 
profitable United States operations and invest- 
ments of foreign persons seems not to have 
been solved. Accordingly, the bill we are intro- 
ducing today would make substantive revi- 
sions to the tax law to ensure that foreign per- 
sons earning income in the United States pay 
an appropriate and fair share of tax. 

First, the legislation would revise the current 

law rules relating to so-called transfer pricing, 
to ensure that foreign-owned companies con- 
ducting business in the United States and sell- 
ing goods here pay a fair share of taxes on 
such operations. 
Specifically, the bill would retain the current 
law arms-length rules relating to transfer pric- 
ing to determine the clear reflection of taxable 
income for business activities. Taxpayers, 
however, who have not negotiated a prior 
agreement setting forth an appropriate transfer 
pricing method with the Internal Revenue 
Service must determine taxable income based 
on the average profit of similar domestic cor- 
porations. The applicable profit percentages 
for various lines of business would be com- 
puted by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

This provision would ensure that foreign 
persons pay a minimum level of tax to the 
United States based on existing arms-length 
transfer pricing principles. The IRS could de- 
termine upon audit, as under current law, that 
more taxable income should be allocated to 
the U.S. operations of these corporations. 
Madam Speaker, this revision to the transfer 
pricing rules is necessary because of the ap- 
parently low levels of compliance of certain 
foreign corporations under current law. 
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Madam Speaker, the bill also ensures that 
foreign persons pay taxes on U.S.-related 
earnings. While respecting our treaty obliga- 
tions, the bill would require foreign persons to 
pay a capital gains tax on their profits earned 
in the United States. The bill would also pre- 
vent foreign persons from avoiding tax on their 
profits from U.S. investments through so- 
called treaty shopping tax avoidance tech- 
niques. The bill would also increase the cur- 
rent law excise tax on property and casualty 
reinsurance policies provided by foreign insur- 
po companies located in tax haven coun- 


—— the bill modifies rules relating to the 
source of income received in the form of edu- 
cation and training grants and awards, the al- 
lowance of deductions against that income 
when earned by visiting scholars, and the es- 
tate tax marital deduction in cases of certain 
foreign individuals who come to this country 
as employees of international organizations. 

In conclusion, Madam Speaker, the legisla- 
tion that BILL GRADISON and | are introducing 
today will undoubtedly stimulate many com- 
ments and points of view. In order to allow a 
full discussion of this important legislation, | 
am today announcing public hearings on H.R. 
5270 by the full Ways and Means Committee. 
The hearings will be held on July 21 and 22. 
These hearings will provide an opportunity for 
all interested persons to provide their perspec- 
tives on the introduced bill, as well as con- 
structive suggestions for its improvement. 
SUMMARY OF H.R. 5270—FOREIGN INCOME TAX 

RATIONALIZATION AND SIMPLIFICATION ACT 

OF 1992 

1. Revise application of interest allocation 
rules (sec. 101).—The bill provides that tax- 
payers may take into account the interest 
expenses and assets of foreign subsidiaries 
for purposes of allocating and apportioning 
interest expenses between gross income from 
U.S, and foreign sources. In addition, the bill 
expands the types of corporations that are 
treated as financial institutions for purposes 
of applying the one-taxpayer rule separately 
to financial institutions in a related group. 

2. Repeal of limitation on alternative minimum 
tar foreign tar credit (sec. 111).—The bill re- 
peals the 90-percent limitation on the utili- 
zation of the alternative minimum tax for- 
eign tax credit. 

3. Recharacterization of overall domestic loss 
(sec. 112).—The bill applies a resourcing rule 
to U.S. income where the taxpayer has suf- 
fered a reduction in the amount of its foreign 
tax credit limitation due to a domestic loss. 
Under the bill, in the case of a taxpayer that 
has incurred an overall domestic loss, that 
portion of the taxpayer's U.S. source taxable 
income for each succeeding taxable year 
which is equal to the lesser of (1) the amount 
of the unrecaptured overall domestic loss, or 
(2) 50 percent of the taxpayer’s U.S. source 
taxable income for such succeeding taxable 
year, is recharacterized as foreign source 
taxable income. Any U.S. source income that 
is resourced under the bill is allocated 
among and increases the various foreign tax 
credit separate limitation categories in the 
same proportion that those categories were 
reduced by the domestic losses which are re- 
sponsible for the resourcing. 

4. Extension of period to which excess foreign 
tares may be carried (sec. 113).—The bill ex- 
tends the excess foreign tax credit carryback 
period from 2 to 3 years and extends the 
carryforward period from 5 to 15 years. Simi- 
lar extensions are provided for excess oil and 
gas extraction taxes. 
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5. Election to treat certain companies as con- 
trolled foreign corporations (sec. 114),—The bill 
permits a domestic corporation that nor- 
mally would treat a foreign company as a 
noncontrolled section 902 corporation to 
elect to treat that company, for foreign tax 
credit limitation and subpart F purposes, as 
a controlled foreign corporation of which the 
electing domestic corporation is a U.S. 
shareholder. In order to make the election, a 
U.S. corporation is required to treat as con- 
trolled foreign corporations all foreign cor- 
porations that would, absent the election, be 
noncontrolled section 902 corporations with 
respect to it. 

6. Regulatory authority to erempt foreign per- 
sons from uniform capitalization rules (sec. 
121).—The bill provides that to the extent 
provided in regulations, the uniform capital- 
ization rules shall apply to any taxpayer who 
is not a U.S. person only to the extent nec- 
essary for purposes of determining the 
amount of tax imposed on subpart F income 
or on U.S. effectively connected income. 
Thus, for example, the bill grants the Treas- 
ury authority to waive the application of the 
uniform capitalization rules in the case of a 
noncontrolled section 902 corporation (the 
income of which is not subject to current 
U.S. taxation), for the purpose of measuring 
the corporation's multiyear earnings pools“ 
under section 902. 

7. Modification of certain look-through rules 
(sec. 122)—The bill modifies the look- 
through rules that apply under the passive 
foreign corporation regime (which replaces 
the PFIC regime under the bill’s simplifica- 
tion provisions), by reducing the ownership 
thresholds from 25 percent to 20 percent in 
both the general look-through rule and the 
special domestic-subsidiary look-though 
rule. 

8. Repeal of deferral for controlled foreign cor- 
porations (sec. 201).—The bill generally re- 
peals deferral on controlled foreign corpora- 
tions by treating as subpart F income gen- 
erally all of a controlled foreign corpora- 
tion’s earnings and profits for the taxable 
year. Under the bill, the Code retains much 
of present law solely to preserve the tax 
treatment applicable to earnings and profits 
(and deficits in earnings and profits) attrib- 
utable to years beginning prior to the effec- 
tive date of the bill. 

9. Election to treat controlled foreign corpora- 
tions as domestic corporations (sec. 202)—The 
bill provides an opportunity to operate busi- 
nesses through controlled foreign corpora- 
tions yet have those corporations be treated 
as domestic for U.S. tax purposes (such as 
sharing losses with affiliated U.S. compa- 
nies). In the case of certain commonly con- 
trolled foreign corporations, domestic com- 
pany treatment must be elected on a consist- 
ent group-wide basis. 

10. Source of income from certain sales of in- 
ventory property (sec. 203).—The bill makes 
two changes to the method by which income 
from the sale of inventory property is 
sourced. First, where the property is pro- 
duced by the taxpayer and sold to a related 
person, and the income is derived partly 
within and without the United States, the 
amount allocated to production activities 
under the production/marketing split can be 
no less than the amount that would be so al- 
located by applying the production/market- 
ing split to the relevant combined income of 
the taxpayer and any related person. Second, 
where inventory property sold abroad is sold 
by a U.S. resident directly or indirectly to 
another U.S. resident, the property sold is 
used, consumed, or disposed of in the United 
States, and the sale is not attributable to an 
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office or other fixed place of business main- 
tained by the first U.S. resident outside the 
United States, the gross income of the seller 
from the sale will be sourced domestically. 

11. Taxation of certain stock gains of foreign 
persons (sec. 301).—The bill provides that, un- 
less a treaty provides otherwise, where a for- 
eign corporation or nonresident alien indi- 
vidual owns or has owned, at any time dur- 
ing the previous 5 years, 10 percent or more 
of the stock in a U.S. corporation, gain or 
loss from the disposition of the stock is 
treated as income effectively connected with 
the conduct of a U.S. trade or business and 
attributable to a U.S. permanent establish- 
ment. 

12. Limitation on treaty benefits (sec. 302).— 
The bill imposes a qualified resident require- 
ment, similar to that now in the branch tax 
provisions, as a prerequisite for reducing 
U.S. tax on any foreign entity under any 
treaty. In addition, the bill would prevent 
any person from obtaining U.S. tax benefits 
under a treaty with respect to any income 
that bears a significantly lower tax under 
the laws of the other treaty country than 
similar income arising from sources within 
such foreign country derived by residents of 
such foreign country. 

13, Excise tax on certain insurance premiums 
paid to certain foreign persons (sec. 303).—The 
bill raises from 1 percent to 4 percent the ex- 
cise tax on certain premiums paid to foreign 
persons in low-tax countries for reinsurance 
covering casualty insurance and indemnity 
bonds. The bill includes provisions to assist 
the IRS in collecting tax in connection with 
reinsurance of a U.S. risk provided by a rein- 
surer not eligible for relief with respect to 
the 4 percent tax on reinsurance. 

14. Special section 482 rules for certain foreign 
and foreign-owned corporations (sec. 304).—The 
bill sets a minimum amount of taxable in- 
come to be reported (absent IRS agreement 
to accept a different amount) by 25-percent 
foreign-owned domestic corporations that 
engage in more than a threshold level of 
transactions with foreign related parties. (A 
similar rule also applies to U.S. branches of 
foreign corporations.) Generally the tax- 
payer's taxable income from any category of 
business would be no less than 75 percent of 
the amount determined by applying an in- 
dustry profit percentage to the taxpayer's 
gross receipts from that business category. 

15. Treatment of certain grants (sec. 403).— 
The bill provides that income received by an 
individual in the form of a scholarship or fel- 
lowship grant for study, training, or research 
is treated as derived from sources in the lo- 
cation of the funded activity. The bill also 
provides that income received as a prize or 
award made primarily in recognition of reli- 
gious, charitable, scientific, educational, ar- 
tistic, literary or civil achievement is treat- 
ed as derived from sources in the location of 
the activities that formed the basis of the 
prize or award. The bill also allows certain 
deductions, based on the standard deduction 
and multiple personal exemptions, to offset 
certain U.S. source gross income of visiting 
foreign individuals received in the form of 
scholarships and fellowships granted by cer- 
tain tax-exempt or governmental entities. 

16. Estate tar marital credit for employees of 
international organizations (sec. 404).—Under 
present law, the marital deduction from the 
Federal estate tax generally is disallowed for 
the value of property passing to a noncitizen 
spouse. The bill provides a limited credit for 
such property if either the decedent or the 
spouse is employed full-time in the United 
States by a public international organiza- 
tion, so long as neither the decedent nor the 
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spouse is a U.S. citizen or lawful permanent 
resident of the United States. The amount of 
the credit generally equals an exemption of 
$600,000, but, in the case of a decedent domi- 
ciled outside the United States, is reduced by 
the amount of the unified credit. 

17. Reduction of Puerto Rico and possession 
tar credit (sec. 411).—The bill reduces the sec- 
tion 936 credit from 100 percent to 85 percent 
of pre-credit U.S. tax on a company's posses- 
sion-based operations and qualified posses- 
sion source investment income. 

18. Treatment of passive income related to for- 
eign oil and gas ertraction income and shipping 
income (secs. 412 and 201).—The bill treats 
passive types of income related to oil and gas 
extraction activities, such as interest in- 
come derived from bank deposits or tem- 
porary investments of working capital, as 
passive income under the separate foreign 
tax credit limitation rules. In addition, the 
bill provides that income which would meet 
the definition of both foreign personal hold- 
ing company income and foreign base com- 
pany shipping income under present-law 
rules is considered passive income for foreign 
tax credit purposes. The bill also eliminates 
the treatment of any income that qualifies 
as passive income for foreign tax credit sepa- 
rate limitation purposes (e.g., interest in- 
come from bank deposits or temporary in- 
vestments) as foreign oil and gas extraction 
income for purposes of computing the special 
limitation on foreign tax credits related to 
extraction activities. 

19. Simplification (secs. 401-402, 501-504, 511- 
514, and 521-524).—The bill includes those 
simplification provisions passed by Congress 
on March 20, 1992 (and vetoed by the Presi- 
dent), in title IV of the Tax Fairness and 
Economic Growth Act of 1992 (H.R. 4210), 
that relate to foreign income, including pro- 
visions relating to the foreign tax credits 
and currency transactions of individuals, the 
treatment of passive foreign corporations, 
the treatment of controlled foreign corpora- 
tions the translation of taxes paid in foreign 
currencies, the alternative minimum tax for- 
eign tax credit limitation, and inbound and 
outbound property transfers. 

20. Studies (secs. 601-603).—The bill requires 
a Treasury study on tax issues relating the 
maintenance and enhancement of the com- 
petitiveness of the American economy in 
light of changing economic policies in Eu- 
rope and the increasing globalization of the 
world economy. The bill also requires a 
study on administrative and compliance is- 
sues related to a value added tax. The bill 
further requires a study on issues related to 
transfer pricing rules and the proper tax- 
ation of foreign persons conducting business 
in the United States, including the effective- 
ness of provisions in the bill, issues relating 
to the unitary method of taxation, and the 
advisability of providing additional confiden- 
tiality for information provided by domestic 
corporations for use in formulating third- 
party comparable information. Treasury is 
required to report to Congress on all three 
studies by January 1, 1994. 

Mr. GRADISON. Madam Speaker, today 
along with Chairman ROSTENKOWSKI, | am in- 
troducing the Foreign Income Tax Rationaliza- 
tion and Simplification Act of 1992. 

In many fundamental respects the U.S. 
economy is becoming export oriented, and our 
economic growth export led. Exports now ac- 
count for almost 7 percent of gross domestic 
product, almost double what it was during the 
1960's. The share of corporate profits attrib- 
utable to foreign operations has grown from 
6.5 percent in the 1960's to 15.4 percent dur- 
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ing the 1980's, and is likely to continue in- 
creasing throughout the 1990's. 

At the same time that many companies are 
expanding their overseas operations, they are 
faced with an unfair and inequitable U.S. Tax 
Code. Many provisions of the current tax sys- 
tem cause double taxation of foreign source 
income or treat foreign operations worse than 
domestic operations. 

Last year, | introduced H.R. 2948, the For- 
eign Income Tax Reform Act of 1991, to help 
correct many of the inequities in the current 
tax code faced by American companies oper- 
ating abroad. That bill has received the sup- 
port of many in the business community and 
has helped raise the interest of Members of 
Congress in these complex issues. 

As a result of H.R. 2948 and the Ways and 
Means Committee's hearings last summer on 
factors affecting U.S. international competitive- 
ness, the chairman and | have developed a 
second bill which addresses many of the prob- 
lems identified in H.R. 2948 and, importantly, 
covers the associated revenue loss. This, | be- 
lieve, is the next step in the process of cor- 
recting the problems. 

The Joint Tax Committee has assured us 
that this bill is revenue neutral over the 5-year 
budget period, but has not yet developed year 
by year estimates. As this legislation pro- 
gresses next year, | expect the legislation to 
be revenue neutral in each year, and to com- 
ply fully with the Budget Enforcement Act of 
1990 


realize that many individuals and compa- 
nies will like some of the proposals in the bill, 
but oppose some or all of the financing mech- 
anisms. | urge them to analyze the bill in its 
entirety, and not just react to the revenue off- 
sets contained in the legislation. 

The Ways and Means Committee will be 
holding hearings on this bill later this summer. 
| urge all interested parties to come in and 
give us their comments on the bill. The reve- 
nue-raising provisions in the bill are merely 
suggested possible mechanisms. We are not 
wedded to them. If individuals like some of the 
provisions in the bill, but not how we pay for 
them, then I hope that they will suggest alter- 
native ways to raise the money necessary to 
fix these serious problems. Chances are re- 
mote at best, | believe, that we will be able to 
find politically acceptable funding mechanisms 
outside the foreign area. 

Many individuals have expressed concern 
that the revenue raisers contained in the bill 
might be used for purposes other than fixing 
the problems in our foreign tax system. | want 
to reassure them that | will strongly oppose 
any such effort. In my opinion, foreign source 
income | not undertaxed. If anything, it faces 
a higher tax burden than domestic source in- 
come. 

| also hope that the hearings will help us 
identify problem areas which we have no ad- 
dressed in the bill, which admittedly is aimed 
primarily at the problems facing manufactur- 
ers. In particular, | am interested in learning 
more about the problems our Tax Code poses 
for the service sector operating abroad. 

This bill will not become law in its present 
form. | expect that we will modify this bill in 
light of the testimony that we receive this sum- 
mer, and then reintroduce next year a revised 
version which will probably be substantially dif- 
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ferent than the current version. we do not plan 
on legislating this year. 

While some have urged me not to introduce 
this bill, mainly because they disagree with the 
revenue raisers in the bill, | believe that this is 
the best way to advance this critical discus- 
sion, In my view, it is better to have a full and 
open discussion about how to finance correct- 
ing the serious tax impediments facing Amer- 
ican firms, than to wait and suffer for years 
with the status quo in the hope that the prob- 
lems will miraculously solve themselves. 


THE COMPREHENSIVE NATIONAL 
ENERGY POLICY ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from Washington (Mrs. 
UNSOELD] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mrs. UNSOELD. Madam Speaker, not 
having had the opportunity to speak 
when the body was considering H.R. 
776, I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity, because a sound and balanced 
national energy strategy is the corner- 
stone to national security, economic 
prosperity, and the environment. 

H.R. 776, the Comprehensive National 
Energy Policy Act, contained many 
important provisions. I would like to 
comment on a couple of them that are 
of great importance to the people of 
the Pacific Northwest. 

The first such provision suspends all 
oil and gas preleasing and leasing ac- 
tivities off the coasts of Washington 
and Oregon until after the year 2000. 
This measure will ensure interim pro- 
tection from administration officials 
who have promoted the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf, the OCS, as an energy 
reserve needing only to be explored and 
tapped, and from officials who have 
pushed aggressive leasing programs de- 
spite conflicts with other resources and 
desires of coastal areas. 

I fully supported this provision as a 
way of providing interim protection 
from oil and gas development until we 
are able to secure a more permanent 
ban. Permanent protection is provided 
by H.R. 776 for a discrete area soon to 
be designated by the National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration, 
NOAA, as a national marine sanctuary. 
This fall NOAA is expected to issue a 
final environmental impact statement 
and regulations to designate the sanc- 
tuary on the Olympic coast of Wash- 
ington State. 

I offered this provision for permanent 
protection in the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, because by 
all accounts, this region of the coast 
provides some of our country’s most 
valued resources and warrants imme- 
diate permanent protection from the 
threat of offshore oil and gas produc- 
tion. 

H.R. 776 also contains an important 
provision to reverse a decision by the 
Federal Energy Regulatory Commis- 
sion, FERC, to restrict the authority of 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service and 
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the National Marine Fisheries Service, 
NMFS, to prescribe fishways for hydro- 
power projects. Last year, unbeliev- 
ably, through its rulemaking process, 
FERC tried to limit the authority of 
Fish and Wildlife Service and NMFS by 
defining fishways as facilities for up- 
stream fish passage but not for down- 
stream passage. This action was not 
only a roadblock to efforts to rebuild 
our fisheries but also a clear infringe- 
ment upon the authority of the Federal 
agencies charged with protecting and 
enhancing these resources. 


In light of the public outrage and leg- 
islation I introduced, FERC modified 
its fishway definition to recognize the 
downstream passage needs of some fish. 
However, this revised definition still 
limits the role of the Federal fisheries 
agencies. 


For the first time in some 70 years, 
FERC would be in the position of decid- 
ing which fishway prescriptions were 
required and which were not. Title 
XVII of H.R. 776 would repeal this im- 
proper FERC rule and clarify the au- 
thority for establishing fishway pre- 
scriptions, that it belongs to the Fish 
and Wildlife Service and NMFS and not 
to FERC. 


Finally, while I am pleased with as- 
pects of H.R. 776 that suspend oil and 
gas leasing activities and assure ade- 
quate fish passage at hydroelectric 
projects, I am really disappointed the 
bill does not address the problem of 
global warming. Scientists have con- 
cluded that continued emissions of car- 
bon dioxide and other greenhouse gases 
will lead to global warming. While the 
full consequences of this are difficult 
to gauge, experts fear they may be cat- 
astrophic. 


Some of the possible results are se- 
vere drought, hurricanes and floods, in- 
creased spread of infectious disease, 
devastation of many of our planet’s 
ecosystems, and drastic declines in ag- 
riculture productivity. 


Given the seriousness of these 
threats, our Government cannot delay 
any longer. It is essential that we join 
the other industrialized nations and 
act now to stabilize the emission of 
carbon dioxide. The European Commu- 
nity, Canada, Japan, and Australia 
have already agreed to support sta- 
bilization of carbon dioxide emissions 
at 1990 levels by the year 2000. 


According to studies by the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, and other 
organizations, this can be achieved 
with little cost. Some studies even pre- 
dict net savings. 

This is a critical turning point, 
Madam Speaker, in human history. 
The actions we take now or fail to take 
now could well determine the fate of 
our species and our planet. We must 
continue efforts to stabilize U.S. emis- 
sions. 
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LEGISLATION TO HELP STOP THE 
NEXT CHERNOBYL NUCLEAR RE- 
ACTOR ACCIDENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. STARK] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. STARK. Madam Speaker, | risk today to 
speak about the leading nuclear-related threat 
in the world today: the 13 Chernobyl-type 
RBMK reactors still operating in the former 
Soviet Union. 

These reactors are real-life nightmares wait- 
ing to happen. The RBMK’s suffer from fun- 
damental flaws in design, construction, and 
operation, and should be shut down imme- 
diately. The Chernobyl nuclear reactor acci- 
dent in 1986 cost the former Soviet Union the 
equivalent of billions of dollars, contaminated 
thousands of acres of land, and will contribute 
to countless cancer-related deaths. A similar 
accident at this time could cause tremendous 
long-term health and environmental damage, 
exacerbate the former Soviet Republics dif- 
ficult progress toward economic recovery and 
reform, and possibly lead to political instability. 

In addition, aside from the RBMK’s, there 
are dozens of other Soviet-designed reactors 
in Eastern Europe and the former Soviet 
Union with poor construction and lax and out- 
dated operating procedures. Many of these re- 
actors should be shut down; others should be 
N to Western safety standards. 

ile nuclear power es up only a small 
percentage of the overall energy output in the 
former Soviet Union, certain regions depend 
heavily on these unsafe reactors. The United 
States must take the lead in helping stop 
these ticking nuclear time bombs from dispers- 
ing radiation clouds all over the Eurasian con- 
tinent. We should help Eastern Europe and 
the former Soviet Union to achieve energy effi- 
ciency and get alternative energy sources on 
line, so that the most dangerous reactors can 
be shut as soon as possible. Additionally, we 
should provide technical and other assistance 
so that those reactors which can be made 
safer are upgraded as much as possible. 

| wish to commend the administration for its 
recent announced plans to help address this 
problem in coordination with the other G-7 
countries. Today, | am introducing, along with 
Mr. Dicks and Mr. McCurpy, legislation that 
will complement these important efforts. This 
bill calls for the President to help the countries 
in Eastern Europe and the former Soviet 
Union to shut down the Chernobyl-type reac- 
tors, upgrade their other reactors, bring on line 
alternative power sources, and bring about en- 
ergy efficient measures and technologies. Ad- 
ditionally, the legislation urges the President to 
help make great resources available to the 
International Atomic Energy Agency to pro- 
mote programs of nuclear safety in these 
countries. 

The United States must act now to prevent 
another Chernobyl. It Is critical that both the 
Congress and the President make their voices 
heard on this important issue. 


o 1900 
HAITIAN REFUGEES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Ms. 
SLAUGHTER). Under a previous order of 
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the House, the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. HAYES] is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 


Mr. HAYES of Illinois. Madam 
Speaker, it seems that our U.S. Gov- 
ernment is moving further away from 
being the humanitarian nation that 
she once proudly proclaimed. Never in 
my life have I seen such incompassion 
for human life and common decency. 
Today, I stand here to ask President 
Bush to have compassion on the Hai- 
tian refugees who have fled their coun- 
try because of fear of political persecu- 
tion. The actions that are being taken 
by the U.S. Government are deplorable. 
How can we live with ourselves? We are 
supposed to be a compassionate nation, 
a nation that cares about the world 
community, and now we refuse to take 
a moral stance to assist the Haitians 
simply because they are poor and 
black. There is no other explanation 
for this travesty, because there have 
been too many other situations where 
we have gladly opened our arms to ref- 
ugees from other lands. When trouble 
erupted in Central America, refugees 
were given the chance to apply for asy- 
lum in large numbers. I ask you, what 
is the difference? 


After 7 months of economic pressure 
from the Organization of American 
States there is still no hope that the de 
facto government in Haiti will fall. Ne- 
gotiations have not produced relief and 
the crisis continues with refugees flee- 
ing in record numbers. I understand 
that no one policy alone can guarantee 
freedom and democracy in Haiti. How- 
ever, the United States can take a 
tough stand for the principles of de- 
mocracy as well as lend a helping hand 
by accepting the Haitian refugees on a 
temporary basis. 


There are many refugees at Guanta- 
namo Bay who have not even had an 
adequate review to determine their sta- 
tus. The President contends that such 
a review process can be conducted at 
the United States Embassy in Haiti. 
This is totally unrealistic because the 
Haitian Government is closely mon- 
itoring those that have been returned 
by fingerprinting them. Those refugees 
that were screened were determined to 
have had a credible fear of return, and 
yet the Bush administration believes 
that the fear is based solely on eco- 
nomic reasons and not political perse- 
cution. It is not beyond reason to think 
that the refugees can both fear starva- 
tion and bodily harm. I’m saddened 
that the President can sleep at night 
with the blood of those suffering on his 
hands. 


I call for immediate action by the 
Congress in response to this emer- 
gency. Let’s stop these illegal deporta- 
tions and return to the humane prin- 
ciples that we once proclaimed. Thank 
you, Mr. Speaker. 
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THE 46TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
FOUNDING OF THE ITALIAN RE- 
PUBLIC 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. ANNUNZIO] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Madam Speaker, it gives 
iiz pe pleasure to announce to my col- 

ues that June 2 marks the 46th anniver- 
5 of the founding of the Italian R 

a that date iv 1946, the n 
people of Italy voted in a plebiscite to replace 
their monarchy with a republican form of gov- 
ernment. Barely 18 months later, the inge- 
nious people of Italy approved a new Constitu- 
tion on January 1, 1948. This document 
echoed our own Constitution in its declaration 
that “Sovereignty belongs to the people who 
exercise it within the forms and limits of the 
government.” In addition, Italy’s Constitution 
affirmed that the “inviolable rights of man” re- 
quire equal treatment under the law for all 
people regardiess of race, sex, religion, or 
creed 


It is inspiring to recall that this Constitution 
laid the groundwork for a revival of Italy after 
the disastrous calamity of World War II. With 
crucial assistance provided by the United 
States through the Marshall plan, the postwar 
reconstruction of Italy represents nothing short 
of a second renaissance. Italy's industries now 
compete worldwide, and the country has. made 
tremendous strides in education, health care, 
and other vital services. 

At the same time, Italy has maintained her 
obligation to defend democracy at home and 
abroad. During the cold war, the Italian people 
demonstrated their commitment to freedom by 
actively participating in the North Atlantic Trea- 
ty Organization. 

These are highly fitting accomplishments for 
Italy, a nation whose democratic roots stretch 
back to ancient Rome. For more than 2,000 
years, the world has benefited tremendously 
from Italy’s contributions to the arts, law, lit- 
erature, religion, science, philosophy, and 
other fields. Italy's innumerable achievements 
since World War I| suggest a destiny of suc- 
cess. | firmly believe that Italy's future is as 

ht as the spirit of her proud people. 

n that note, Madam Speaker, | would like 
to offer my congratulations to the Italian peo- 
ple on this 46th anniversary of the founding of 
their Republic. | also would like to offer on this 
occasion my best wishes to all people of Ital- 
ian descent in the United States, around the 
world, and of course, in the 11th Congres- 
sional District of Illinois, which | am honored to 
represent. 

In the 46 years since the rebirth of democ- 
racy in Italy, her people have endured great 
sacrifices. It is highly appropriate then that 
they may now enjoy the benefits of their hard- 
won freedom. May the Republic of Italy con- 
tinue to experience prosperity, progress, and 
stability, and may the friendship between our 
countries and our people continue to flourish 
in the years ahead. 


IMPLEMENTING A BALANCED 
BUDGET CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
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tleman from California [Mr. PANETTA] 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. PANETTA. Madam Speaker, today | am 
introducing legislation to establish a mecha- 
nism for enforcing a constitutional amendment 
namga balanced Federal budget. 

lanced Budget Enforcement Act of 
1992 would require a gradually increasing 
amount of deficit reduction each year, leading 
to a balanced budget by 1997. The Presi- 
dent’s budget, the annual concurrent resolu- 
tion on the budget, and enacted legislation 
would be required to meet those targets. If the 
goals were not met by the enactment of spe- 
cific spending cuts or tax increases, seques- 
tration—across-the-board spending cuts and 
surtaxes on corporate and individual income 
taxes—would be ordered. 

It is increasingly likely that Congress will 
recommend to the 50 States a constitutional 
amendment requiring a balanced budget. 
What is unclear, however, is how such an 
amendment would be enforced. In my view, 
we need an enforcement mechanism that is 
tough and workable. This legislation seeks to 
provide that kind of mechanism. 

Like the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings and 
Budget Enforcement Acts which are its prede- 
cessors, this measure seeks to pressure the 
President and the Congress to make. the 
tough policy choices needed to achieve deficit 
reduction. And like those measures, it imposes 
an across-the-board solution when the regular 
budget, reconciliation, legislative, and appro- 
priations processes fail. 

Unlike those laws, however, it seeks to 
make sequestration as fair as possible, elimi- 
nating exemptions from spending cuts and 
adding taxes to the mix in order to ensure that 
the wealthy bear a share of deficit reduction. 
At the same time, the process limits the 
amount of damage that can be done to the 
entitlement programs that exist for the most 
vulnerable in our society. 

Madam Speaker, | have long believed that 
no process change can endow the President 
or the Congress with the courage or the politi- 
cal will to make tough budget choices. But 
clearly, if a balanced budget constitutional 
amendment is adopted, we would be irrespon- 
sible not to seek to enforce it. Without a 
strong, orderly enforcement process, the result 
could be chaos. | hope my colleagues will join 
me in supporting this difficult but necessary 


procedure. 

Following is a description of the Balanced 
Budget Enforcement Act of 1992: 

BALANCED BUDGET ENFORCEMENT ACT OF 1992 

Purpose: The purpose of this Act is spelled 
out in Section 2 of the Act: 

The purpose of this Act is— 

(1) to mandate and achieve enough deficit 
reduction in each year through fiscal year 
1997 to eliminate the deficit by that year or, 
if more optimistic estimates prevail, to 
achieve a surplus in that year; 

(2) to mandate additional deficit reduction 
in fiscal years 1996 and 1997, if any is needed 
to offset deterioration in current estimates; 

(3) from fiscal year 1998 onward, to man- 
date whatever deficit reduction may be need- 
ed to eliminate any deficit that may be esti- 
mated; 

(4) in meeting balanced budget require- 
ments, to— 

(A) determine the applicable deficit reduc- 
tion estimate as close to the start of the fis- 
cal year as possible; 
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(B) allow provisions for 
cesses”; and 

(C) establish a Stabilization Reserve Fund 
and, starting in fiscal year 1998, allow its 
balances to cover rainy days; 

(5) to establish a Board of Estimates to ar- 
bitrate between OMB and CBO; 

(6) to require the 5-year figures in the 
President’s budget and the budget resolution 
to meet the provisions of this Act; 

(T) to enforce each year’s deficit reduction/ 
elimination requirements through the Con- 
gressional Budget Act, including multiyear 
allocations and reconciliation directives; 

(8) to supplement Congressional Budget 
Act enforcement with sequestration when- 
ever the deficit reduction or balanced budget 
requirements of this Act are not met; 

(9) to provide that sequestration enforces 
the overall deficit reduction mix among ap- 
propriation reductions, entitlement reduc- 
tions, and revenue increases set forth in 
budget resolutions; 

(10) to create a backup formula-based se- 
questration applicable in any fiscal year in 
which the deficit reduction mix in a budget 
resolution is not enforceable; and 

(11) to provide that reconciliation savings 
and sequestration savings shall be perma- 
nent. 

General Description: The bill establishes 
deficit reduction requirements, requires the 
President and Congress to meet those deficit 
reduction requirements, and has automatic 
sequestration at the end of any session of 
Congress in which the deficit reduction re- 
quirements for the budget year were not 
fully met. 

(A) Use of Sound Estimates by the Presi- 
dent and Congress: A Board of Estimates is 
established; its function is to meet twice a 
year, initially to establish official deficit re- 
duction targets for the year, and ultimately 
to determine whether those targets have 
been met. It makes those determinations in 
each case by selecting without change either 
all the calculations made by CBO or all the 
calculations made by OMB. Those calcula- 
tions follow the rules under this Act, and 
their product is a deficit reduction target for 
the budget year. The choice is disjoint; the 
Board may not pick some of CBO's assump- 
tions but others from OMB, nor may it make 
its own calculations. The President and Con- 
gress are required to achieve the deficit re- 
duction target chosen by the Board. OMB 
and CBO are required to use the economic 
and major technical assumptions chosen by 
the Board in their subsequent calculations. 
That requirement does not by itself produce 
identical CBO and OMB bill cost estimates. 
Identical bill cost estimates are neither 
achievable nor desirable; each agency acts as 
a check on the other. However, this system 
is designed to accomplish three goals; (A) to 
have the most realistic assumptions used for 
establishing the presidential and congres- 
sional budgets; (B) to encourage OMB and 
CBO to converge rather than diverge in their 
initial estimates since a set of estimates 
that differs substantially from the main- 
stream is unlikely to be chosen; and (C) to 
have the deficit reduction requirements be 
the same for the President and the Congress. 

The Board makes its initial choice by Jan- 
uary 15th (or possibly later if Congressional 
adjournment was extremely late, and option- 
ally earlier if Congressional adjournment 
was early). The President then has three 
weeks to complete his or her Budget, and 
must achieve the deficit reduction target for 
the budget year chosen by the Board. In the 
period through 1997, the President's Budget 
must also meet the outyear deficit reduction 
targets chosen by the Board. 


“specific ex- 
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For fiscal years 1993 through 1996, the tar- 
gets and assumptions chosen by the Board 
are locked in for the entire session of Con- 
gress. Thus, the Board need not meet again 
until the end of the session, at which time it 
reviews the bill cost estimates made by CBO 
and those made by OMB and choose one set 
(without modification). On the basis of that 
choice, either sufficient deficit reduction 
will have been achieved, or it will not. If not, 
a sequester order is issued. 

The approach to meeting once at the be- 
ginning and again at the end of the session is 
modified starting for fiscal year 1997; with 
that year there is a requirement for an Au- 
gust update. CBO and OMB made a new set 
of calculations in August, which either con- 
firm or revise the deficit reduction target for 
the budget year. If more deficit reduction is 
required, the President must submit a new 
budget that meets the new target—this is 
the Midsession Review, whose date is moved 
to August 29. Congress may choose to adopt 
a new budget resolution, and in any event 
will have to meet the deficit reduction tar- 
get chosen by the Board. 

The budgetary and legislative system 
works more easily if deficit reduction tar- 
gets are set at the beginning of the cycle and 
not changed. Clearly, it is difficult for the 
Government to change gears suddenly and at 
the last minute; it is always hard to hit a 
moving target. The requirement of an Au- 
gust update starting with fiscal year 1997 is 
not an ideal way to do business. However, if 
a Constitutional amendment requires Con- 
gress to adopt a budget that is in balance, a 
logical inference is that the President and 
Congress should use up-to-date assumptions 
in achieving that mandate. If it is judged 
constitutionally acceptable to meet the re- 
quirement based on start-of-session esti- 
mates, however, then the August update 
probably should be dispensed with. 

Setting the deficit reduction target at the 
start of the session and then again in August 
does guarantee that Congress will adopt a 
budget that is balanced or be faced with an 
automatic sequestration. In other words, 
when Congress adjourns to end the session, 
the budget will be balanced through legisla- 
tion or sequestration. However, it is possible 
that the estimating assumptions chosen by 
the Board will be wrong; a surplus or a defi- 
cit might arise to the extent that the esti- 
mates were incorrect, even without any fur- 
ther legislation for the fiscal year. Under 
this bill, the Government is neither allowed 
to spend such an unexpected surplus nor is it 
required to continually monitor the daily 
Treasury statement through the last day of 
the fiscal year to try to offset any deficit 
that may actually occur. 

I believe there is no way to guarantee that 
actual outlays do not exceed actual receipts, 
short of handing the President unilateral 
power to impound funds at will (even after 
contracts have been signed and fulfilled) and 
to adjust tax withholding rates at will. Iam 
not prepared to delegate such power to the 
President and this bill does not do so. The 
proponents of constitutional balanced budget 
amendments uniformly assert that their 
amendments neither directly grant, nor im- 
plicitly require a legislative delegation, of 
such authority to the President. I do not 
know if their constitutional analysis is 
sound; but taking their word as to their in- 
tent, it follows that the budget must be bal- 
anced when Congress acts on it, but that 
later reestimates are not by themselves con- 
stitutionally suspect. 

(B) Deficit Reduction Requirements: For 
fiscal years 1993 through 1997, the bill pre- 
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scribes a deficit reduction path. The mechan- 
ics of this are straightforward. A current 
policy baseline” is defined. CBO currently 
projects deficits under that baseline to 
shrink somewhat until fiscal year 1996 (as 
the recession and the deposit insurance costs 
recede), then start rising steadily and perma- 
nently. This bill requires, and specifies by 
statute, $53.6 billion in deficit reduction 
from that baseline in fiscal year 1993, an ad- 
ditional $53.6 billion in deficit reduction in 
fiscal year 1994 (for a total in fiscal year 1994 
of $107.1 billion), and so on. By fiscal year 
1997, $267.8 billion in deficit reduction is re- 
quired. Over the five-year period, the deficit 
reduction required by this Act totals $800 bil- 
lion. 


Fiscal year— 
1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 
Deficit teducton . 33.5 1071 160.7 2142 2678 


In addition to the deficit reduction speci- 
fied by this Act, interest savings will occur 
and grow rather rapidly, simply because the 
Government will have a smaller debt than if 
the savings had not occurred. Those interest 
savings, when added to the policy savings 
specified in the Act, will produce a balanced 
budget in fiscal year 1997 if CBO’s current es- 
timates are correct. 

Note that the deficit reduction required by 
this bill is stated as changes from a current 
policy baseline. This is necessary so that 
later baseline estimates can be used to judge 
compliance. However, it is fair to note that 
the 1990 budget summit, as codified in the 
Budget Enforcement Act of 1990, requires ad- 
ditional deficit reduction to be achieved (be- 
yond the existing current policy baseline) in 
fiscal year 1993 through fiscal year 1995. 
Though this bill would replace and supersede 
the BEA, a relevant question is how much 
deficit reduction this bill would require in 
addition to that already required by the 
BEA. CBO's estimate of those figures are: 


Fiscal yes. 
1993 1998 1995 1996 1997 
Additional reduction .... 37 65 102 153 203 


There are three points to be made about 
requiring deficit reduction. First, the bill 
does not specify fixed deficit targets from 
fiscal year 1993 through fiscal year 1996. This 
is not a repeat of GRH I or II. Thus, if major 
fluctuations occur in the baseline because of, 
say, a major reestimate in the timing of de- 
posit insurance outlays and collections, the 
deficit reduction requirement is not altered. 
The bill requires $107.1 billion in deficit re- 
duction for fiscal year 1994 whether new esti- 
mates show the fiscal year 1994 deficit to be 
higher or lower than currently projected. 

Second, if CBO’s current projections are 
too pessimistic, then the $267.8 billion in def- 
icit reduction required for fiscal year 1997 
will produce a surplus. OMB’s current projec- 
tions imply a small surplus in that year, 
given the deficit reduction requirements of 
the bill. This bill does not include a provi- 
sion to reduce the deficit reduction require- 
ments—thus, if OMB is right, this bill re- 
quires a small 1997 surplus. 

rd, CBO's current projections may 
prove too optimistic. If so, the deficit reduc- 
tion path specified in the bill will not 
achieve balance in fiscal year 1997. There- 
fore, a fail-safe mechanism is included. 
Starting with fiscal year 1996, a projection 
will be made of the 1997 surplus or deficit as- 
suming full compliance with the basic deficit 
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reduction requirements. If that projection 
shows a fiscal year 1997 deficit rather than a 
balance or surplus, then one-half that deficit 
will be added to the fiscal year 1996 and to 
the fiscal year 1997 deficit reduction require- 
ments. For example, if in fiscal year 1996 the 
fiscal year 1997 projection (assuming compli- 
ance) showed a $20 billion deficit, then the 
fiscal year 1996 deficit reduction requirement 
would be increased by $10 billion (to $224.2 
billion) and the fiscal year 1997 deficit reduc- 
tion will be increased by $10 billion (to $277.8 
billion). 

Then in fiscal year 1997, the deficit for the 
budget year—fiscal year 1997—will again be 
projected. By now, the deficit target has be- 
come a fixed target of zero. If a deficit is pro- 
jected, the amount of that deficit will be 
added to the deficit reduction requirement 
for fiscal year 1997. This is algebraically 
equivalent to saying that the amount of that 
deficit will be that session’s deficit reduction 
requirement. Put most simply, if a deficit is 
projected, the Government will have to 
eliminate it. 

The requirements for fiscal year 1998 and 
subsequent fiscal years are just as simple: a 
current policy projection will be made of the 
surplus or deficit for the budget year; if a 
deficit is projected, the Government must 
pass enough laws to eliminate it. 

In setting a deficit reduction target for the 
Government for fiscal year 1997 and there- 
after, the bill takes into account that any 
given amount of deficit reduction will 
produce an extra increment of interest sav- 
ings. The policy savings plus the attendant 
interest savings must eliminate the pro- 
jected deficit. 

(C) Sequestration Formula: It is my hope 
that the President and Congress, when faced 
with a deficit reduction requirement, will 
work together to meet that requirement. I 
expect that major disputes over philosophy, 
economic goals, and politics will make the 
negotiations and decisions within Congress 
and between the two branches contentious 
and difficult; I expect there will be partisan 
disputes. These are normal, and in the broad- 
est sense healthy; Members are elected to be 
advocates for their deeply held beliefs and 
those of their constituents. But contention 
and strife should eventually lead to resolu- 
tion through the legislative process. It is my 
hope that they do not lead to stalemate—a 
legislative inability to enact any law achiev- 
ing the necessary deficit reduction. 

But stalemate is a possibility. And a con- 
stitutional requirement does not allow the 
budget to be unbalanced merely because 
there is no majority for any given deficit re- 
duction plan, or merely because the Presi- 
dent could not impose his or her will on Con- 
gress, or vice versa. Therefore, this bill, like 
the three incarnations of the Balanced Budg- 
et and Emergency Deficit Reduction Act, in- 
cludes sequestration as the ultimate deficit 
reduction vehicle. 

The sequestration targets are based pri- 
marily (but not exclusively) on the deficit 
reduction target for the budget year. The 
budget cat has a long deficit tail; in the pe- 
riod from fiscal year 1993 through fiscal year 
1997 we have the choice of cutting of that 
tail by inches or all at once, Obviously, 
major entitlement cuts and tax increases are 
likely to be enacted between now and FY 
1997 to achieve balance. This bill does not re- 
quire that they all be enacted this session; it 
merely requires that we make the first of 
five annual payments this session. Thus, se- 
questration is based on the budget-year's 
deficit reduction target—for this session, 
that target is $53.6 billion. 
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The bill provides two alternative forms of 
sequestration: Categorical Sequestration 
and, as a fallback, General Sequestration. 
Categorical sequestration divides the budg- 
etary world into three types of budgetary ac- 
tion: discretionary appropriations (which 
cover defense, international, and domestic 
programs in a single group); direct spending 
(i.e., entitlements, user fees, and any other 
form of backdoor spending such as trust 
funds); and receipts (i.e., revenues). The 
premise behind categorical sequestration is 
similar to the premise behind the BEA; that 
each type of budgetary action should have 
its own target, should be held accountable 
for meeting its own target, and should not be 
held accountable for the failure of wither of 
the other two categories to meet their tar- 
gets. Colloquially, this punishes the guilty 
and protects the innocent. It also means that 
if, in one category, more deficit reduction is 
achieved than required, the other two cat- 
egories are not relieved of the obligation to 
meet their own targets. 

It is not possible to establish in fiscal year 
1993 the correct mix of discretionary reduc- 
tions, entitlement reductions, and tax in- 
creases for the next five years. The world is 
too changeable, and the law must allow flexi- 
bility to meet new challenges. But categor- 
ical sequestration must be measured using 
calculations that have a statutory base. 
Therefore, in order for categorical sequestra- 
tion to work, the Government must enact a 
statute at the start of each session that es- 
tablishes the deficit reduction requirements 
in each of the three categories. (This is an 
algebraic requirement; that statute could, 
conceivably, allow deficit increasing legisla- 
tion in one category, to be offset by deficit 
reducing legislation in the other two cat- 
egories, which would also bear all the burden 
of deficit reduction for that session. In fiscal 
year 1993 through fiscal year 1997, however, 
for which major increases in deficit reduc- 
tion are required each year, the prospects for 
an agreement to let any one category off the 
hook is extremely remote.) 

The bill uses the congressional budget 
process to create the statute setting the defi- 
cit reduction requirements for each of the 
three categories. A budget resolution may 
(as an option) contain a spin-off bill“ that 
would set the percentage proportions of defi- 
cit reduction to be achieved in each of the 
three categories. Those proportions, when 
multiplied by the dollar deficit reduction re- 
quirement chosen by the Board, produce a 
dollar deficit reduction requirement in each 
of the three categories. 

(The use of percentage rather than dollar 
amounts in the spin-off bill is irrelevant 
from fiscal year 1993 through FY 1996; the 
two are synonymous. Starting with fiscal 
year 1997, however, there will be an August 
update which will revise the deficit reduc- 
tion target for the budget year. If Congress 
does not wish to pass a new budget resolu- 
tion in September, does not wish to retain 
categorical sequestration, or is satisfied with 
the proportions enacted through the extant 
budget resolution, then proportions are use- 
ful. They will automatically produce new 
dollar targets in each category.) 

Adoption by Congress of a conference 
agreement on a budget resolution will create 
the spin-off bill, which will be deemed passed 
by the House and the Senate. That bill will 
go to the President for his signature or veto, 
a veto could be overridden by the normal 
constitutional process. If enacted, categor- 
ical sequestration is in effect, but for the 
budget year only. The process would be re- 
peated each year. 
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For the purposes of categorical sequestra- 
tion, adoption of a law that provides for (or 
alters) the taxation of an entitlement bene- 
fit is considered a direct spending law. This 
make sense in two ways; first of all, taxing 
benefits is simply a mechanism for reducing 
benefits, and should be treated as a reduc- 
tion in spending. Second, it gives the com- 
mittees that wish to be less regressive when 
they cut benefits a simple mechanism (the 
tax code), rather than forcing them to create 
a complex income-based systems for report- 
ing and awarding benefits. 

General sequestration is the fallback in 
any budget year for which no spin-off bill is 
enacted. Under general sequestration there 
is no separate statutory target for each cat- 
egory. Obviously the budget resolution is a 
target, but absent a spin-off bill, it cannot be 
the base against which a sequestration re- 
quirement is measured. 

Therefore, under general sequestration, if 
the aggregate deficit reduction target for the 
budget year is not achieved for any reason 
(i.e., because of inadequate reconciliation or 
excessive appropriations), there is a formula- 
based sequester. One-half of the sequestra- 
tion is achieved through a tax surcharge on 
corporate and personal income tax liability, 
one quarter is achieved through a reduction 
in direct spending programs, and one quarter 
through a reduction in discretionary appro- 
priations. Implementation of these seques- 
trations will be discussed below. 

In my belief, categorical sequestration is 
superior to general sequestration for a num- 
ber of reasons. First, it protects all the par- 
ties that agreed to the budget resolution 
from any major change in priorities among 
the three categories. Second, as noted, it 
protects the innocent and punishes the 
guilty, which is important for institutional 
equity among the major committees of Con- 
gress. The lack of this feature was a major 
flaw with GRN I and II. Third, it provides 
both a carrot and a stick when it comes to 
complying with the deficit reduction targets 
in the budget resolution. At least with re- 
gard to the three categories, the committees 
are sequestered in their own home if they 
fail to meet their deficit reduction target 
(with no one else to share the burden of their 
failure); at the same time, if they do meet 
their target, they have bought sequestration 
insurance for their home. I am convinced 
that voluntary compliance is better when 
there is a carrot as well as a stick. And fi- 
nally, if one category achieves more than 
enough deficit reduction, no other category 
can use it; therefore, we get lower deficits. 
Given the magnitude of the task, every extra 
bit helps. 

(D) Application of Sequestration: As de- 
scribed, sequestration occurs in three cat- 
egories: discretionary appropriations, direct 
spending, and revenues. For discretionary 
appropriations, the concept is similar to ex- 
isting law. That is, if a sequester is needed, 
discretionary budget authority is reduced 
across-the-board by a single, uniform per- 
centage. There are no longer any walls“ 
among defense, international, or domestic 
appropriations; all accounts are cut to 
achieve the required savings. Further, there 
are no longer any exemptions (formerly, WIC 
was exempt) or limitations (formerly, Veter- 
ans medical care and some other medical 
programs were limited to a two percent cut 
under any sequestration). The President re- 
tains the option of partially or fully exempt- 
ing any military personnel from sequestra- 
tion, but if he uses that option, the addi- 
tional amount that needs to be saved must 
come entirely from other defense spending. 
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In addition, the President is given a new op- 
tion to exempt some proportion of Federal 
civilian personnel from sequestration. This 
option must be across-the-board; the Presi- 
dent cannot pick favored agencies. If, for ex- 
ample, he exempts 50% of civilian personnel 
from sequestration, this really means that 
funding for all such accounts (whether DoD 
civilians or domestic civilians) will be cut by 
a uniformly smaller amount, and every other 
program account in the government (wheth- 
er missile procurement or EPA sewer con- 
struction grants) will be cut by a uniformly 
higher percentage. 

Sequestration of revenues is accomplished 
by the imposition of a single, uniform per- 
cent surtax on the income tax liability of 
corporations or individuals. This does not in- 
crease the marginal rates by the same num- 
ber of percentage points; rather, it increases 
tax liability by the same percent. Thus, it 
retains exactly the amount of average pro- 
gressivity as in the current tax code. The 
surtax is effective with the taxable year that 
starts on or after January 1. This means that 
the amount of surtaxes collected in the fiscal 
year is about %2 (or slightly less) of the in- 
crease in full-year tax liability. Therefore, 
the surtax is set high enough so that the dol- 
lar amount collected in the fiscal year meets 
the dollar deficit reduction target for the fis- 
cal year. 

Sequestration of direct spending is accom- 
plished by cutting payments under direct 
spending programs. All those programs cur- 
rently subject to sequestration remain so, 
but the base of sequestrable programs is wid- 
ened significantly by removing the exemp- 
tions for Social Security; Civil Service, Mili- 
tary, and other Federal retirement; the Post- 
al Service; Veterans programs; and the low- 
income entitlements (Food Stamps, AFDC, 
SSI, Child Nutrition, and Medicaid). Medi- 
care reductions would continue to be capped 
at 4%; that is, no sequester could reduce 
medicare payments by more than 4%. The 
cut in Social Security, Federal Retirement, 
and Veterans benefits would be capped at 2%. 
The cut in low-income entitlements would be 
capped at 1%. For both the latter two cat- 
egories, a sequestration would be effective in 
January (or later if congressional adjourn- 
ment is delayed), which means that the cut 
in benefits would only generate %2 of a full- 
year’s amount of savings. As a result, the 
overall percentage would be slightly higher, 
in order to achieve the necessary amount of 
savings. The cut in benefits would be exactly 
that; benefits would be calculated as under 
existing law (including whatever full COLAs 
are due); then beneficiaries would receive 
checks that paid, for example, 98 cents on 
the dollar. This feature thus treats people 
who become eligible slightly before the date 
of a sequestration exactly the same way as 
people who become eligible slightly after 
that date; it prevents the creation of future 
“notches”. 

A special feature of the direct spending se- 
questration applies to Social Security (in- 
cluding Railroad Retirement Tier I). For 
that program, a sequester would not cut ben- 
efits. Instead, it would achieve the necessary 
savings by increasing the income tax liabil- 
ity of the retirees who receive Social Secu- 
rity benefits. Under current law, 50% of the 
benefits for retirees above a specified income 
threshold are considered taxable income. A 
sequestration would both lower that thresh- 
old and increase the proportion of benefits 
that are considered taxable income (by the 
same uniform percentage). This type of se- 
questration exempts the poorest Social Se- 
curity recipients from any cuts, and achieves 
the savings in a progressive fashion. 
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Both the direct spending and the surtax se- 
questrations would be permanent, rather 
than one-year, changes in law. Since the 
amount of deficit reduction that is required 
grows significantly from one year to the 
next, the Government cannot afford to en- 
force this year's targets by one-year, tem- 
porary sequesters. While it is possible to 
imagine saving $53.6 billion in one fiscal 
year, it is almost inconceivable to save $107.1 
billion in one fiscal year. Yet that would be 
the fiscal year 1994 requirement if fiscal year 
1993 savings were accomplished through a 
purely temporary sequestration. 

The analogy is with reconciliation. Just as 
we will need reconciliation savings to be per- 
manent so that we can ratchet down the def- 
icit one year at a time, so we will need se- 
questration savings to be permanent. To 
argue against permanent savings is, by im- 
plication, to wait until fiscal year 1997, then 
try to achieve the entire $267.8 billion in def- 
icit reduction in that year alone. Of course, 
a permanent“ sequestration is merely a 
law. Nothing would prevent Congress from 
later repealing that sequestration if the 
costs of that repeal were paid for. 

The fact that direct spending and surtax 
sequestrations are permanent means that 
the caps (e.g., the 4% cut in Medicare) is 
really a cap only on the reduction brought 
about through a single sequestration order. 
If legislative stalemate occurred two years 
in a row, medicare could be cut by an addi- 
tional 4%, and so on, Again, this may seem 
extreme, but a constitutional mandate to 
balance the budget by 1997 is a mandate, not 
an option. 

Finally, since the necessity of permanent 
reconciliation savings is obvious, a so-called 
“penalty sequester” is created. On top of 
whatever sequestration is needed to achieve 
a budget-year target for deficit reduction, 
there is an additional sequester in the budg- 
et year if the reconciliation bill does not 
achieve as much, on average, in the outyears 
as it does in the budget year. This is hardly 
an onerous requirement, in that real savings 
almost always grow over time. 

All sequestrations have a de minimis“ 
an appropriations or a direct spending se- 
questration occurs only if it is at least $250 
million, and a surtax is rounded to the near- 
est l-tenth of one percent. In theory, this 
means that very small shortfalls in deficit 
reduction are not offset by sequestration. 

An additional feature with a somewhat 
similar result is that both target amount for 
discretionary appropriations and the meas- 
urement of appropriations compliance is 
achieved by measuring budget authority 
rather than outlays, and then multiplying 
that aggregate budget authority savings by 
an aggregate spendout rate. This prevents 
two games. First, it stops the President or 
Congress from assuming an unrealistic mix 
of increases in slow-spending appropriations; 
we cannot load up our budget with budget 
authority and pretend that outlays won't 
occur. Second, it removes any possible ad- 
vantage to the recent practice of delayed 
obligations”. The Appropriations Committee 
will be judged by how much they appro- 
priate, not how slowly they let it dribble 
out. However, this feature leaves open the 
small possibility that actual outlays will be 
slightly higher than outlays recorded for 
purposes of meeting the deficit reduction 
targets. 

Both the de minimis and obligation/outlay 
features of this bill are offset by the require- 
ment that, starting in fiscal year 1997, $2 bil- 
lion per year be paid into a Stabilization Re- 
serve Fund. Because of that payment, the 
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bill actually aims for a $2 billion surplus 
each year, offset by the trivial slippage al- 
lowed under the de minimis rules and the ap- 
propriations crediting rule. 

In addition, the Stabilization Reserve 
Fund will receive amounts equal to any ac- 
tual surpluses that the Government rules. If 
the Government is provident enough to run 
surpluses during good economic times, then 
these surpluses can be transferred to the 
Treasury by enactment of a law during bad 
economic times, to help pay for the costs of 
a recession. 34 States specifically provide for 
such rainy day funds, and virtually every 
State achieves that result by putting the 
balances from the prior year on the books of 
the current year. I believe that this ap- 
proach, which requires that we must run sur- 
pluses before we can spend the money that is 
saved, is consistent with the intent of the 
sponsors of various constitutional balanced 
budget amendments. 

(E) Budget Act Changes: The Congressional 
Budget Act is changed in ways to make it 
consistent with the requirements of this Act. 
Primarily, this requires making budget reso- 
lutions enforceable over five-year periods. 
That is current law, but that feature is due 
to expire at the end of fiscal year 1995; this 
bill makes it permanent. Likewise, the defi- 
nition of budget authority needs to be made 
complete in order for the control of appro- 
priations through limits on budget authority 
rather than outlays to be fully effective. Fi- 
nally, given that approach, Senate points of 
order that depend on spendout rates and 
other aspects that purely affect outlays are 
eliminated. 


THE HAITIAN REFUGEE CRISIS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. CONYERS] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. CONYERS. Madam Speaker, the 
Haitian refugee crisis has gone from 
bad to worse. 

We are now saying, ‘‘Sorry, the inn is 
filled up and we are not willing to help 
Haitians in their struggle against re- 
pression and domination.“ 

The irony is that today, May 27, is 
exactly 53 years earlier that the Ham- 
burg American Lines Cruiser, the St. 
Louis, arrived in the Caribbean. On 
board were 930 passengers who had a 
red “J” stamped on their passports 
identifying them as Jewish refugees 
fleeing Hitler’s Germany. With embar- 
rassment and the only other time that 
has happened, the Jews on the St. Louis 
could find no sanctuary in the United 
States. 

This weekend on the golf course, the 
President determined that there would 
be no further processing of Haitians, 
and by Executive order he declared 
that they would be picked up in their 
ships and returned to Haiti. Forget- 
ting, I hope, that one out of two of 
these boats never make it to the Unit- 
ed States, he has now indulged in a pol- 
icy of drowning, because who is to say 
which of these rickety craft that made 
it over here on a 50-percent chance will 
ever make it back to the shores of 
Haiti. 

No more question about political asy- 
lum as a reason or economic asylum as 
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a reason. No more question about the 
laws of the U.S. immigration, no more 
concern about in the international 
treaty that has been our guide in im- 
migration matters, the Geneva accord, 
since 1968. From this point on, unlike 
any other case other than the voyage 
of the damned in 1939, 53 years ago 
today, the President now says nobody 
will be processed from Haiti who comes 
to these shores. 

Madam Speaker, I would like now to 
yield to several of my colleagues who 
have brief comments. I would start off 
with the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. RANGEL], whose leadership in this 
matter has been exemplary. I refer to 
the chairman of the Narcotics Commit- 
tee, and I yield to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. RANGEL]. 

Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding to me, not 
only for having this special order, but 
for being involved with the leadership 
of the Congressional Black Caucus who 
has brought this moral and this legal 
issue before the Congress, and I am so 
pleased to see we are joined by so many 
of our friends. 

You know, if this country was not so 
small, if it were not so poor, if they 
were not so black, we would never even 
concede that a great power like the 
United States of America would send 
its ships to this country and under no 
color of law determine that they can- 
not leave the country. If they do, we 
are going to return them to their coun- 
try. 

We might say that is because we are 
trying to save them from themselves. 
They are escaping from a building on 
fire and we are taking them, saying 
that you will be better inside this 
building than you would outside on a 
Coast Guard cutter. 

But the truth of the matter is that 
we have signed international agree- 
ments and we have said that we will 
give political asylum to those people 
who are suffering political persecution. 
Even under the high artificial stand- 
ards that are set by the Immigration 
Service, even as we find these awkward 
people on boats trying in broken Creole 
to say whether these people are politi- 
cal or economic, because it is hard to 
believe that you can be poor and black 
and hungry and still be subjected to po- 
litical persecution. 

Thirty percent of the people who 
have been screened have reached these 
standards. So you have to assume that 
not only are we violating the principles 
of international law in stopping them, 
but we also are violating the law in not 
allowing those who are eligible to come 
to the United States. 

I have never felt more proud of my 
country than I was when I was with As- 
sistant Secretary of State Lawrence 
Eagleburger at the OAS Conference 
that was held last weekend, where 
America’s voice was heard loud and 
clear that we will not allow the inter- 
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national community to recognize this 
illegal and immoral military coup gov- 
ernment and that they will not be rec- 
ognized until they restore democracy 
and President Aristide. 

I was waiting for the President of the 
United States, the leader of the free 
world, the leader of the new world 
order, to get this report from his Sec- 
retary of State and to tell the free 
world that you can count on the United 
States for help. 
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And the President has said now, We 
are going to enforce an embargo.” I 
shared with the President this morning 
that an embargo that includes oil is 
long, long overdue. But, I said, Mr. 
President, if you just enforce the em- 
bargo, which is going to bring further 
pain and suffering on the poor, without 
personally interceding and providing 
the leadership to let these people know 
once and for all that they are going to 
have to yield to democracy, then it is 
not worth the effort. We need the diplo- 
matic initiative on the highest possible 
levels if we are going to employ those 
types of sanctions.” 

So I implore the religious commu- 
nity as well as our leaders around this 
country, if there ever was a time, no 
matter whether you are black or white, 
whether you are Jew or gentile, wheth- 
er you are Protestant or Catholic, it is 
something immoral to say that there 
is, no more room in the inn.“ 

I thank the gentleman from Michi- 
gan for taking this special order to 
give us an opportunity to share our 
views in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. CONYERS. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his comments, and I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. GILMAN. Madam Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding and 
commend him for his remarks in behalf 
of a critical issue. I want to congratu- 
late the gentleman from Michigan for 
taking this special order. 

Madam Speaker, the people of Haiti 
have long suffered under the brutal and 
arbitrary rule of dictatorship. In 1986, 
the Haitian people demonstrated in- 
credible courage when they ousted the 
then President-for-life Claude 
Duvalier. In 1987, an overwhelming ma- 
jority of Haitians declared themselves 
in support of democratic rule by ap- 
proving a constitution, which estab- 
lished a legal framework for the elec- 
tion of a civilian government. 

In 1987, the Presidential election was 
cancelled due to widespread violence in 
Haiti on the day of the election. On De- 
cember 16, 1990, in a free and fair elec- 
tion, Jean-Bertrand Aristide was elect- 
ed President, by almost 70 percent of 
the vote. 

Mr. Speaker, with the democratiza- 
tion of Eastern Europe before us, many 
of us were willing to believe the ways 
of the Haitian dictator was almost 
over—but on September 30, 1991, ele- 
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ments of the Armed Forces launched 
an attack against president Aristide 
and the people of Haiti, forcing the 
President of leave Haiti with the Hai- 
tian Government in the hands of a 
military junta. While we certainly rec- 
ognize that the duly elected govern- 
ment of Haiti did not have a stellar 
human rights record, it is still, in fact, 
the duly elected Haitian Government. 

Throughout the entire period of tu- 
mult in Haiti, I have kept a watchful 
eye on developments in that nation. 
Just a few months ago I accompanied 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
York [Mr. RANGEL] to Haiti. After our 
extensive series of meetings with Gov- 
ernment officials, military offices, and 
private citizens, our delegation came 
to the conclusion that some of the ref- 
ugees being forcibly repatriated could 
face repercussions from the illegit- 
imate government that rules Haiti. 

I have raised this matter with the 
Attorney General of the United States 
in the recent past, and I remain firmly 
convinced that it goes against the very 
nature of our national character to 
force these refugees to return to Haiti. 

Since the fall, the United States 
Coast Guard has picked up some 30,000 
Haitians. Of these, roughly 14,000 have 
been returned to Haiti after being 
screened by the INS, 8,000 have been 
permitted to seek political asylum in 
the United States, and 12,000 remain at 
the Guantanamo Bay Naval Base in 
Cuba. 

Some have contended that the Hai- 
tians fleeing Haiti are economic refu- 
gees. We recognize that poverty is 
nothing new or recent to Haiti. It is 
the repression by the military dictator- 
ship currently in power that these peo- 
ple seek to escape. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to thank the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Con- 
YERS] for his outstanding efforts in ar- 
ranging this special order. I call upon 
our executive and legislative branches 
to work together to forge a humane 
and acceptable policy to resolve this 
crisis until democracy is restored to 
Haiti. 

Madam Speaker, again I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. CONYERS. I thank the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. GILMAN], 
my colleague and friend for his re- 
marks, which are very important and 
timely. He has joined us in the well be- 
fore to raise this issue, and I am hon- 
ored to have him in this discussion 
with us. 

Madam Speaker, the administration 
of the incumbent President has done, 
in other instances, exactly what we ask 
him to do in this instance: to grant 
temporary safe haven until a demo- 
cratic government is restored. 

After all, we refused to recognize the 
dictatorship in Haiti. We know that it 
is a terroristic, military-operated 
criminal operation that cannot stand 
the scrutiny of a diplomatic examina- 
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tion. So the striking irony is that what 
we are asking for Haiti has been grant- 
ed by President Bush to the Lebanese, 
to the Liberians, to the Palestinians, 
to the Chinese. Why not the Haitians? 

It has been granted in other in- 
stances—to Hungary, Romania, Cuba, 
the Dominican Republic, Czecho- 
slovakia, Chile, Vietnam, Laos, Cam- 
bodia, Ethiopia, Uganda, Iran, Nica- 
ragua, Afghanistan, Poland, El Sal- 
vador, the People’s Republic of China, 
Liberia, Somalia, Kuwait—but not the 
Haitians. 

I think we have now reached a 
groundswell in American public opin- 
ion where common sense requires us to, 
again, through the legislative route, 
petition the President. 

I would now like to yield to our col- 
league and distinguished friend, the 
gentleman from Indiana, Mr. ANDREW 
JACOBS, who has been a former member 
of the Committee on the Judiciary and 
whose concern in this area and in 
human rights generally has made him 
an important contributor to issues of 
this kind. 

Mr. JACOBS. Madam Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. CONYERS] for yielding to me, and I 
am particularly appreciative of the 
gentleman’s historic perspective on 
this unhappy hour for our beloved 
country, namely the rejection of Jews 
who were the subject of persecution in 
Nazi Germany by our own beloved 
country, a dark moment in American 
history which could never happen 
again—until now. 

I just wonder how many people in 
this country who are really, really hon- 
est with themselves would deny the ob- 
vious reason for all this. Why the 
Jews? Why the African-Americans? 
Why not anybody else? 

And to compound the outrage is the 
fact that this Government, this admin- 
istration, which is a continuum of the 
1980's administration, has sent young 
Americans to foreign countries to end 
their dreams, their lives, their beings 
forever to protect freedom in countries 
where there was absolutely no freedom 
to protect. 

Here was a country, as has been 
pointed out, where the leader was free- 
ly elected by 70 percent of the public. 
Now I really believe the administra- 
tion—I think it goes deeper than just 
this, just how people in the administra- 
tion see the world from, as the gen- 
tleman says, a golf course or perhaps 
even the locker room of a country club, 
and that is this: I believe this adminis- 
tration has discovered a new form of 
public finance of campaigns. If you can 
use your Official office to send a signal, 
why waste money on a Willy Horton 
ad? 

Madam Speaker, again I thank the 
gentleman from Michigan for yielding. 

Mr. CONYERS. Madam Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for his observa- 
tions. I would like to point out that it 
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has now been brought to our attention 
that there are things that can be done. 
There are those who consider this to be 
an impossible situation. But if the OAS 
embargo was raised to a United Na- 
tions embargo, we would stop the fil- 
trations of European products and oil 
that are coming in. If we would cut off 
the visas of the foreign flights that 
land regularly from Haiti to Miami and 
close down the bank accounts of those 
who are supporting this incredible ter- 
roristic government, we could begin to 
put a circle around these predators of 
their own nation. 
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If we were to send in from the United 
Nations an investigatory force to de- 
termine the circumstances that exist, 
incredibly enough the State Depart- 
ment still maintains that no one per- 
son repatriated has been subjected to 
violence or death, even in the face of 
eyewitness reports, testimony from 
Amnesty International, the Washing- 
ton office on Haiti and individuals who 
have been there and report the vio- 
lence. 

So, Madam Speaker, there are things 
that are not being done that send an 
oh-so-discrete signal to those vicious 
thugs in Haiti that really deep down 
this administration is not that con- 
cerned about restoring democratic 
rule. Deep down Kuwait is more impor- 
tant than Haiti. Deep down stopping 
Iraq is more important than Haiti. 
Deep down invading Grenada is more 
important than Haiti. Deep down 
bombing Libya is more important than 
protecting democracy in Haiti. 

I am now pleased to recognize the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
FOGLIETTA], the chairman of the urban 
caucus, one who has worked with us on 
human rights issues from the first day 
he entered the Congress. 

Mr. FOGLIETTA. Madam Speaker, I 
rise today to express my strong opposi- 
tion to the Bush administration’s deci- 
sion to immediately return sea-going 
Haitian refugees to their country. No 
interview, no screening, no hearing to 
determine if they deserve political asy- 
lum. This policy is hard-hearted, im- 
moral, and even racist. 

At the heart of this wrong-headed ac- 
tion is the failed United States policy 
toward Haiti. Just a short time ago 
this administration organized an inter- 
national effort to restore the royal 
family to the throne in Kuwait. Not 
too long ago, this administration in- 
vaded a country in this hemisphere to 
bring down a military dictator and al- 
leged drug dealer. 

But when real democracy is in dan- 
ger, this President is nowhere to be 
found. Where is the President who or- 
ganized an international effort in the 
Middle East? Where is the President 
who talked about a new world order? 

We now see how thin President 
Bush’s words were 1% years ago. We 
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now see that President Bush's new 
world order is a vision for just part of 
the world as he defines it. 

Madam Speaker, we must decide 
what is in our national interest. Haiti 
is a desperately poor country right on 
our doorstep. 

We have an interest in seeing that 
Haiti is stable, prosperous, and demo- 
cratic. Our policy must reflect this in- 
terest. We talk a lot about democracy 
and fundamental human rights. Sadly, 
however, too often our action is less 
than our words. 

Well, Madam Speaker, it is time to 
change our policy towards Haiti. It is 
time to show what we will do when we 
are faced with a true and immediate 
threat to democracy on our doorstep. 
The best way to stop the flow of refu- 
gees is to stop its cause. We should 
move immediately to restore democ- 
racy to that nation. 

Again, Madam Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CON- 
YERS] for this opportunity. 

Mr. CONYERS. Madam Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. FOGLIETTA]. 

Many years ago I met, fighting for 
jobs, justice and peace, a municipal 
elected official of Philadelphia whose 
burning passion for democracy has led 
him to hold now a seat in the Federal 
legislature, and I am pleased that he 
shares this special order with us to- 
night, and I yield now to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania ([Mr. 
BLACKWELL]. 

Mr. BLACKWELL. Madam Speaker, 
once again we rise to address the ad- 
versities that plague the people of 
Haiti. Over 30 years ago, as a labor 
leader, I attended many meetings in 
Miami, FL, and I watched as the Cuban 
refugees came to this country, and I 
watched as they were allowed to par- 
take of every good thing that this 
country has to offer, and today there 
are great people in the city of Miami. 
And over the years I have watched as 
the Vietnamese have come to the city 
of Philadelphia. I watched as the 
Hmongs have come to the city of Phila- 
delphia. I watched as the Cambodians 
have come to the city of Philadelphia. 

I watched as the Japanese and the Ko- 
reans have come to Philadelphia. Great 
people. Great people. They are doing a 
very fine job. 

Madam Speaker, there is something 
wrong with a country that does not re- 
spect persons, and that is what is hap- 
pening in this country today. Scripture 
tells us not to be a respecter of per- 
sons. Well, I say to great Russia. We 
spent all this money on defense to de- 
fend this country to defeat com- 
munism, and today we tell the people 
that we were afraid of, that were going 
to destroy the world, we say to them, 
‘Come sit beside us and be our partners 
in this thing called the world. We’re 
going to give you $24 billion that we do 
not have while our people are sleeping 
on the streets. 
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Yet, Madam Speaker, when it comes 
to a little, small country like Haiti 
that needs help, we say to them, Lou 
can’t even come to these shores.” We 
say to them, It's all right for the lit- 
tle babies to drown in the ocean.“ 

Prophet Micah says, ‘‘What does the 
Lord require of me but to do justly, to 
allow mercy and to walk. with thy 
God?” Where is the mercy for the Hai- 
tians? Where is the justice for the Hai- 
tians? Why are we arrogantly, not 
humbly, saying it is all right for them 
to be mistreated in their own country, 
to be slaughtered, to be shot down, 
chase the newly elected President out 
of the country and say, It's all right 
for that to happen.“ 

It is all right to go into other coun- 
tries to stop that, Madam Speaker, and 
yet today we would turn these people 
back after, after placing an embargo on 
this country so that no jobs are going 
in. According to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. RANGEL], he reported to 
us last week, and he is doing a magnifi- 
cent job in reporting to us making sure 
we know what is going on in the coun- 
try, but after the President’s embargo 
and having pain and suffering, having 
men and women that are suffering, 
then we say they cannot come to these 
shores. 

It is a sin before God. It is the most 
outrageous thing that this country has 
ever done. I have seen this administra- 
tion do many things, but I never 
thought that they would turn people 
back just for one reason, because their 
skin is of a darker hue than anyone 
else. No one in the history of this coun- 
try has ever been turned away from 
these shores, but no one, so it is time, 
Madam Speaker, to be fair to the Hai- 
tians, do justly, love mercy and to do it 
in the name of the Lord. 
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Mr. CONYERS. Madam Speaker, I be- 
lieve we now have a new and spirited 
determination in the House to turn 
around this policy of drowning that 
cannot be allowed to be maintained. 

It is with great pleasure I yield now 
to the gentleman from Hawaii [Mr. 
ABERCROMBIE], who is so outstanding 
that he has already become the leader 
of the freshman Members of Congress. 

Mr. ABERCROMBIE. Madam Speak- 
er, I have with me a copy of today’s 
Washington Post. If you can see this 
picture, Madam Speaker, you will see 
that the words beneath this picture 
say, One of the initial returnees.” 
They are called returnees. 

We have these marvelous ways of cre- 
ating expressions to be attached to 
human beings in chains under threat of 
torture, those who have experienced 
the terrors of leaving Haiti, trying to 
escape desperately to freedom. They 
are now returnees, as if they were com- 
ing home under the new rules. 

I find it fascinating that the Post can 
print this. ‘‘One of the initial returnees 
under new rules.” 
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What are these new rules? The new 
rules are to be fingerprinted by the 
Haitian police—by the Haitian police. 
We all know what fingerprinting is all 
about in a police station, and we cer- 
tainly know what it is in a police sta- 
tion in Haiti. It is the formal recogni- 
tion that that person, who has been 
forced back to Haiti by the actions of 
the United States of America—give me 
your poor, give me your wretched, give 
me your oppressed. That is what we say 
at the Statue of Liberty. 

I put my few dollars that I was able 
to get together toward the Statue of 
Liberty restoration. Mr. Iacocca and 
the rest of the committee who were so 
proud of their heritage, so proud of 
those people who left oppression and 
injustice in their lands, who came 
through Ellis Island, to restore that 
statue. That is what they said, because 
that is what America is all about. 

There are all kinds of people. It is 
not just people of color. It is people 
who have known oppression and injus- 
tice. 

My Scotch ancestors were run off 
their land by barons and nobles. We 
even use the word today, oh, what a 
noble attitude. 

I will tell you what a noble is. A 
noble is a thief and a torturer and a 
murderer who lives off the sweat and 
labor of other people. They enclosed 
their land with fences. They enclosed 
people. 

What they did is they put animals 
ahead of people. Of course, my ances- 
tors, they were so stubborn they went 
to Ireland and they got their lesson all 
over again. 

A pig on the road had the right-of- 
way over a human being if he or she 
was Irish. They came thence to Canada 
and then to the United States, and 
they found freedom in the United 
States. 

Nobody asked my grandfather wheth- 
er he was Scottish or he came from Ire- 
land or came through Canada. They 
wanted to know if you can handle this 
eight-horse team. That is where the 
name ‘‘teamsters’’ came from, because 
he could handle an eight-horse team. 

He delievered on that wagon. All he 
asked for was a chance to work. 

My other grandfather delivered coal, 
tons of coal, and he had to have a shov- 
el in his hand. He had to go down to the 
coalbins in Buffalo, NY, and shovel 
that coal into that big truck, and then 
shovel it again into the coalbins all 
over Buffalo by hand. Nothing was 
automated. The sweat of his brow and 
the strength of his back, that is all 
they asked from my grandfather. It is 
all this country asked, ‘‘Are you will- 
ing to work? Are you willing to make 
your contribution to this society?“ 

He did not get fingerprinted in any 
police station. Not in this country. 
That is not what it was supposed to be 
about. 

But that is what we are doing today 
to our neighbors. Is this not the coun- 
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try with the good neighbor policy? Are 
we not supposed to in this hemisphere 
work with one another and be good 
neighbors to one another? 

How is it to be a good neighbor to 
send a small child back into the ocean? 
I come from an island people. Hawaii is 
in the middle of the ocean. I recognize 
that every time I go back looking 
down. I know what the limits are, and 
I know what that ocean is. 

The power and the majesty of the 
ocean takes precedence over any 
human quality. The people of the is- 
lands, the Polynesian people have 
taught all of us who have come to live 
in the islands that nature comes first 
and nature rules. 

Who are we to talk about returnees? 
These poor people in these poor rickety 
little boats, subject to the power of na- 
ture and the ocean. Do you think this 
is a cruise? This is not the President 
and the Vice President and some of 
their rich friends out on a cruise. This 
is not America’s Cup. This is not Amer- 
ica’ and $65 million given to a founda- 
tion so you can get tax benefits out of 
it. This is not gentlemen sailing on the 
ocean for their pleasure. 

These are people who face murder, 
who face the disintegration of their 
families, who understand that unless 
they escape they are going to die. This 
is what this is about. 

This is what this picture is about, 
with this little benign phrasing under- 
neath it, The returnee under the new 
rules.“ 

Lask you, Madam Speaker, what will 
those new rules be, besides 
fingerprinting? 

The administration’s decision to 
forcibly—forcibly—return, that word 
was left out. This is not the forced re- 
turnee, this is the returnee, as if you 
are coming back from a sail in the 
afternoon from the yacht club. 

This is Haitians fleeing an illegal 
military dictatorship which con- 
travenes all the principles of human 
rights, Furthermore, this policy vio- 
lates the United States Refugee Act of 
1980, articles 13 and 14. I can get legal- 
istic like the President does, too. 

I will tell you what articles 13 and 14 
say of the universal declaration of 
human rights. Universal, it applies to 
all of us. 

Article 33 of the U.N. Refugee Con- 
vention and Protocol. This is what we 
tried to do. This is what the President 
told us we were supposed to be. We 
were supposed to be neighbors in the 
world. We were supposed to be a rain- 
bow of people in a new world order all 
going to look out for each other. 

It prohibits the return of a refugee in 
any manner whatsoever to a place 
where his or her life would be threat- 
ened. That is what it says. 

We can either believe it or not. There 
is no in between, not as far as this 
Member is concerned. 

Madam Speaker, sending these refu- 
gees back to Haiti will not solve the 
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grave situation which exists there 
today. Thousands of people are in hid- 
ing. Torture, arbitrary arrests, and 
extrajudicial executions are being com- 
mitted by security forces of the mili- 


tary. 

In addition, since the United States- 
backed embargo began in October, the 
economic climate of Haiti, as has been 
pointed out by others, has deterio- 
rated. 

Madam Speaker, I am sorry to say 
that some of our allies, particularly 
those in the European Community that 
are now preaching to us as to what we 
should do in trade policies, are trading 
with these people. They are gangsters, 
they are murderers, they are torturers. 
I cannot be any more explicit. 

Iam standing here on the floor of the 
U.S. House of Representatives. I am 
proud to be here. I looked at the word 
„justice“ right behind the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. CONYERS]. Right 
behind the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. CONYERS] right now is the word 
Justice“ engraved on your podium, 
Madam Speaker. 

That is what we are supposed to be 
for. It is not just a word, it is not just 
a concept. It is something we are sup- 
posed to embody here as the represent- 
atives of what the Constitution means 
here in this country. 

So with violence and repression wide- 
spread, it is no surprise that Haitians 
have fled Haiti for the United States, 
because we are the dream. They look to 
us, not to be their savior, but to be 
their brother, to be their sister, to 
reach out to them in friendship. 

They expect that from us. These are 
desperate people, Madam Speaker. The 
United States must not turn its back 
on them. We need to reverse the admin- 
istration's hypocritical and inhumane 
policies. They need our protection, not 
our mistreatment. 

For this reason, I urge you, Madam 
Speaker, and all of our colleagues to 
support legislation to grant temporary 
protected status to Haitians until such 
time as the democratically elected gov- 
ernment is restored. The way to do 
that is for us to join together to see 
that that embargo works and that it 
works across the board, and that our 
allies are not allowed to be allies un- 
less they fulfill their obligations as al- 
lies. 
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The least that these people can ex- 
pect from us is the temporary pro- 
tected status that should be granted to 
anyone seeking freedom under the con- 
dition that the Haitians face today. 

Madam Speaker, | have with me a copy of 
today’s Washington Post which shows the 
photograph of one of the initial Haitian return- 
ees being fingerprinted by Haitian police. Do 
we know the current status of this individual? 
It is a fact, Madam Speaker, that these refu- 
gees face torture and execution upon their re- 
turn. 
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The administration's decision to forcibly re- 
turn Haitians fleeing an illegal military dictator- 
ship contravenes all the principles of human 
rights. Furthermore, this policy violates the 
U.S. Refugee Act of 1980, articles 13 and 14 
of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
and article 33(1) of the U.N. Refugee Conven- 
tion and Protocol which—“prohibits the return 
of a refugee in any manner whatsoever” to a 
place where his/her life would be threatened. 

Madam Speaker, sending these refugees 
back to Haiti will not solve the grave situation 
which exists in Haiti today. Thousands of peo- 
ple are in hiding. Torture, arbitrary arrests, and 
extrajudicial executions are being committed 
by security forces of the military. In addition, 
since the United States-backed embargo in 
October, the economic climate of Haiti has de- 
teriorated. Unfortunately, this has not deterred 
the military rules from holding on to power. 

With violence and repression widespread, it 
is no surprise that thousands of Haitians have 
fled Haiti. These are desperate people, 
Madam Speaker. The United States must not 
turn its back on them. We need to reverse the 
administration’s hypocritical and inhumane pol- 
icy. They need our protection, not mistreat- 
ment. For this reason | urge my colleagues to 
support legislation to grant temporary pro- 
tected status to Haitians until such time as the 
democratically elected government is restored. 

come from an island people. 

Do you know the power and majesty of the 
ocean? 

Mr. CONYERS. Madam Speaker, I 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. PAYNE], who 
serves on the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations as well as the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. PAYNE of New Jersey. Madam 
Speaker, President Bush has again 
demonstrated his insensitivity to peo- 
ple of color by his latest action to send 
back Haitian refugees without proper 
screening procedures to determine 
their rights of asylum. 

By forcing refugees to return to Haiti 
where their lives or freedom would be 
threatened, President Bush has topped 
his lack of leadership following the 
Rodney King decision and the ensuing 
reaction in Los Angeles. 

And of all the times for President 
Bush to implement this new policy, he 
selected the Memorial Day weekend, a 
time when we remember the many 
black and other minorities who served 
so gallantly along with their white 
brothers and sisters in our Armed 
Forces. 

We also have a debt to pay the Hai- 
tian people on Memorial Day. Few of 
us can recall the history of the Revolu- 
tionary War. 

At that time there was a voluntary 
battalion of 1,550 French Haitians who 
fought side by side with us against the 
British in the battle of Savannah. And 
that battalion, President Bush, in- 
cluded a black unit called a Company 
of Color. 

The Haitian people are our neighbors. 
They are not way off somewhere in 
Asia, Europe, or even Africa. 
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They are only a few hundred miles 
from our shore. They are a kind and 
gentle people whose colorful art deco- 
rates many American homes. Why then 
do we treat these friends in such an 
unwelcoming manner? 

President Bush states this is for their 
safety, and they can apply for asylum 
in the United States at the U.S. Em- 
bassy in Haiti. 

Yet, we all know the United States 
has reduced its personnel in the Em- 
bassy as a show of disfavor to the Hai- 
tian Army coup that caused their 
democratically elected President 
Aristide to flee the country. 

Today, I received a report from Mr. 
Worth Cooley-Prost, who is at the 
dockside in Port-au-Prince monitoring 
the forced return of the refugees. 

Mr. Cooley-Prost, who is president of 
the board of directors of the Washing- 
ton office on Haiti, said that when the 
arriving refugees were told to go to the 
United States consulate, numerous at- 
tempts were made to phone the con- 
sulate and the phone at the consulate 
was never answered. 

The refugees at the docks expressed 
fear of going to the consulate and did 
so only when accompanied by an Amer- 
ican volunteer. The refugees com- 
plained of long interrogations that 
tried to prove their claims false. 

At the docks the refugees were fur- 
ther intimidated when the Haitian 
military took their fingerprints. Some 
were even singled out for a second 
fingerprinting by the police. 

When asked why, the American vol- 
unteers were told by an unnamed U.S. 
consulate officer at the docks that 
those doing the fingerprinting could 
not even read them and were doing it 
for intimidation purposes only. 

President Bush said there is no more 
room at Guantanamo. True, the old 
aircraft runway there is crowded with 
refugees. 

And, it also gets hot in tents erected 
on the runway with summer coming. 
Water is provided through pipes laid on 
the surface and when the temperature 
reaches well over 100 degrees, we are 
told the water is virtually undrinkable. 
But, there is plenty of other open space 
at Guantanamo if the refugees could 
just be taken off the runway. 

The State Department reports they 
have interviewed 1,800 of the first 11,600 
involuntarily returned refugees to 
Haiti. In not even one of these inter- 
views do they report any persecution 
taking place. 

I have a hard time reconciling this 
clean report with others we read from 
respected human rights groups. 

It is obvious to many that when peo- 
ple live in an environment of killing 
and reprisal taking, that they would be 
hesitant to say things that would bring 
further harm. When a GAO report was 
requested by Chairman CONYERS of the 
Government Operations Committee, we 
found out that mistakes were made at 
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Guantanamo Bay by our Government; 
54 refugees were sent back to Haiti, 
whom our Government certified had 
credible asylum claims. 

There also could be mistakes made in 
the methodology used in the interview 
of the 1,800. I believe we should also 
have an investigation by GAO of those 
interviews. 

Madam Speaker, I feel that the 
American people are being subjected to 
a program of disinformation by our 
own Government. Surely, these actions 
do not represent the heart and values 
of the American people. 

We can do better. 

Mr. CONYERS. Madam Speaker, I in- 
sert for the RECORD the documents, 
depositions, and affidavits that attest 
to harm of 14 people who were forcibly 
repatriated Haitians. 

TESTIMONY OF YALE LAW SCHOOL AT APRIL 9, 
1992, GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS HEARING 
APPENDIX D: PLAINTIFF’ EVIDENCE IN HAITIAN 

CENTERS COUNCIL VERSUS MCNARY—RE: 

HARM TO FORCIBLY REPATRIATED HAITIANS 

Gene McNary, Commissioner of the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, alleges 
that the INS has found no credible evidence 
of persecution of Haitian refugees forcible 
repatriated to Haiti. The GAO reports that 
its findings regarding the treatment of forc- 
ibly returned refugees is inconclusive. Here 
we attach specific evidence from documents, 
depositions and affidavits submitted and/or 
gathered for HCC v. McNary, that attests to 
harm to 14 people who the INS forcibly repa- 
triated. We also attach copies of some of the 
exhibits entered in that lawsuit that de- 
scribe this persecution in further detail. 

Executive Summary 

1. Luma Dukens, was repatriated to Haiti 
on November 20, 1991. Upon his return, he 
was tortured by soldiers. The military told 
him they would counter the efforts of people 
escaping Haiti by beating, imprisoning, and 
killing returnees, and disposing of their bod- 
ies so that no one would know what hap- 
pened to them. (P.E. 28, Affidavit of Luma 
Dukens). 

2. Marie Zette was a young Haitian woman 
who had fled Haiti, had been screened-in, and 
who was forcibly repatriated by the INS. The 
day after she was sent back to Haiti, her 
name was called to go to Miami for asylum 
processing. About two weeks later, relatives 
of Marie Zette arrived in Guantanamo. They 
said she had been killed by Tonton Macoutes 
while she slept, the very first night of her 
forced return to Haiti. (P.E. 52, Affidavit of 
Marcus Antoine). 

3. Jeanette Bousico was a woman repatri- 
ated to Haiti by the INS. Upon her arrival 
she was murdered by the military. Her story 
was reported on Radio Soleil on or about 
February 15, 1992. (Declaration of Kate 
Ramsey). 

4-7. Harold Fremont, Eugene Miclis, Yvela 
Fremont and Jocelyn Clairemont are four 
cousins who were repatriated on March 27, 
1992. All four of these people were 
»mandateurs,“ Aristides’s official election 
observers. Mandateurs are now primary can- 
didates for persecution by the Haitian mili- 
tary. The cousins had been put into Camp 3, 
a camp for screened-in-people. Also, their 
three cousins, who had similar experiences in 
Haiti, were put in Camp 3 and now are in the 
U.S. for asylum proceedings. The four repa- 
triated cousins are currently in hiding in 
Haiti. (See P. E. 54, Affidavit of Jerry Salut 
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et al.; Declaration of Kate Ramsey; Affirma- 
tion #2 of Jordan Levine; P. E. 49, Affidavit of 
Anne Fuller and Manifest). 

8-9. Ernest Belisere and Jean-Michel 
Pavaluce were repatriated to Haiti in Feb- 
ruary, 1992, after being screened-out. Rather 
than go back to stay with his wife and seven 
children in Port-au-Prince, Ernest Belisere 
is in hiding because he is too well known as 
a painter of political murals in his home 
town. His neighbors tell him that the police 
are looking for him as a result of these mu- 
rals. His brother-in-law, Jean-Michel 
Pavaluce is in hiding with him because his 
name appears on a death list. (National Pub- 
lic Radio’s Morning Edition, February 11. 


1992). 

10. Harold Laurent was a Lavalas supporter 
who only had five minutes to tell his story 
on Guantanamo before he was repatriated. 
He planned on going into hiding because oth- 
erwise he would be killed. (See P.E. 61. To- 
ronto Star” article). 

11-12. Elie Rocher and Direst August were 
sent back to Haiti three days before their 
names were called as people boarding a plane 
for the U.S. (See Affirmation #1 of Jordan 
Levine, in which Elie Rocher's name is mis- 
spelled as Elie Roche”). 

13-14. Louissera Merzier and Rodrigue 
Jacinthe were both people held in Camp 3, a 
camp for screened-in refugees. They were 
sent back to Haiti on March 27th. (See P.E. 
55, Affirmation of Jeannie Su, P.E. 49, Affi- 
davit of Anne Fuller and Manifest). 

For additional accounts of harm suffered 
by people forcibly repatriated to Haiti, see 
e.g., the January 23, 1992 memo from Scott 
Busby to Gregg Beyer and the Deposition of 
Grover Rees, General Counsel, INS. (P.E. 50 
at 66-67). 

Persecution of Repatriates 

The following are detailed accounts of the 
harm that befell Luma Dukens, Marie Zette 
and others who were repatriated to Haiti by 
the INS. Some of these people fled Haiti 
once, only to be returned and persecuted. 
They fled again. Others never had the oppor- 
tunity to flee a second time because they 
were killed by the military upon their re- 
turn. 

1. Luma Dukens 

Luma Dukens was a member of his local 
peasant group, called Mouvement Peyizan 
Papaye (MPP). Groups such as his cropped 
up all over Haiti in the wake of Aristide’s 
election, and its members were avid Aristide 
supporters. He worked with his group, clean- 
ing up his community and running literacy 
programs. After the coup that ousted 
Aristide, Luma Dukens participated in dem- 
onstrations against the military in the 
streets of his neighborhood. On the day after 
the coup, he broke his leg while fleeing from 
the military, but he was too afraid to go to 
the hospital and get medical care. He hid in 
the bush for a while and then he finally de- 
cided to flee with a group of others. His 
friends carried him to the boat because he 
was unable to walk on his broken leg. 

Luma Dukens was picked up by a Coast 
Guard cutter soon after he fled. He was sub- 
jected to a short interview aboard the cutter. 
The interviewer and interpreter did not iden- 
tify themselves, and he was very frightened 
during the interview. In addition, the inter- 
viewer did not inquire about Luma Duken's 
specific political involvement. He was very 
frustrated during the interview and felt that 


The cites that appear at the end of each narrative 
refer to some of the 70 plaintiffs Exhibits filed in 
HCC v. McNary. Please reference these materials for 
a more detailed description of each story. 
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he was being continually cut off. After the 
interview he was taken off of the cutter 
briefly in order to have his leg put in a cast. 
Then he was returned to Haiti. 

Upon his return, he was greeted by the Hai- 
tian Red Cross (which is not a member of the 
International Red Cross). He also met a sea 
of cameras. He was fearful that Tonton 
Macoutes were taking his photograph, and if 
they had his picture, they would identify 
him as a member of Aristide’s movement, 
and would come after him. The Haitian Red 
Cross provided him with bus fare and a van 
ride to the bus terminal. Before the van left, 
soldiers stopped it and asked for his parents’ 
names, his address, age, and how he broke 
his leg. He told them the truth because he 
was not sure whether or not his file from the 
Coast Guard cutter, which contained the ac- 
tual information, had made it into the hands 
of the military. 

Luma Dukens traveled only as far as his 
cousin’s house in Cite Soleil because he did 
not have enough money to go all the way to 
his mother’s house in Cap Haitien. His cous- 
in gave him money to continue his journey, 
and the next morning he left in search of 
transportation. As he struggled to walk, he 
was stopped by members of the military. 
These soldiers asked him who he supported 
in the election. He lied, because he was fear- 
ful for his life, and said that he supported 
Marc Bazin, and that members of Lavalas, 
Aristide’s party, had broken his leg. They 
forced him to walk with them, on his broken 
leg, to a house, where they pressed him fur- 
ther. They forced him to lie on his stomach, 
and they beat him with a stick on the left 
side of his body—the same side as his broken 
leg. He refused to change his story and con- 
tinued to pretend that he hated members of 
Lavalas. They did not believe him and per- 
sisted in the beating. After they finished, 
they let him go because, they said, they 
wanted others to see him and to know that 
this is what would happen to them if they 
left Haiti. One soldier told him, [Those of 
you who are leaving, you are causing trouble 
in Haiti.“ They told him the military would 
counter the efforts of these people, and that 
they would beat, imprison and kill returnees, 
and dispose of their bodies so that no one 
would know what had happened. 

Luma Dukens does not know how these 
soldiers found him, or knew that he had just 
returned to Haiti. He suspects that they fol- 
lowed him from the dock. 

After the beating, Luma Dukens continued 
on to his mother’s house in Cap Haitien. 
When he arrived in town, neighbors warned 
him not to go home because there had been 
soldiers at his house regularly, trying to find 
him. His friends hid him in the countryside, 
and his mother would come and sneak him 
food. She told him to leave Haiti because the 
military had come back and searched the 
house. On December 2, his friends found an- 
other boat leaving Haiti, and Luma Dukens 
fled a second time. 

He was picked up again on December 3, 1992 
by a Coast Guard cutter. This time he was 
interviewed by immigration officials on 
land. He was also able to sleep and bathe be- 
fore his interview, which lasted significantly 
longer than his first interview. This time he 
was screened-in to the United States, and he 
has since been brought to the United States 
to pursue his asylum claim. 

2. Marie Zette 


Marie Zette’s story was related to us in 
Miami by a refugee named Marcus Antoine. 
Marie Zette was his friend, and he described 
her in detail. She was a young woman, about 
sixteen or seventeen years-old. She was short 
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and round and had long black hair. She used 
to sing to her friends on Guantanamo about 
her fears of returning to Haiti. She had told 
her friends, as well as immigration, that she 
would be killed if she were sent back to 
Haiti. Nonetheless, in early February her 
name was called out over the microphone in 
her camp, and she was told she was to be re- 
patriated. The very next day her name was 
announced again, only this time she was 
called to go to Miami. It was too late. She 
had already been sent back to Haiti. 

In mid-February, about two weeks after 
she had left, a new group of refugees were 
brought to Guantanamo. Among them were 
relatives of Marie Zette. They said that she 
had been killed by Tonton Macoutes while 
she slept the first night after she arrived in 
Haiti. Her murder led her relatives to flee for 
their lives. Marie Zette’s life was lost be- 
cause of an administrative error on Guanta- 
namo. 

3. Jeanette Bousico 

Jeanette Bousico was a woman who was 
forcibly repatriated to Haiti. Upon her arriv- 
al in Port-au-Prince, she was murdered by 
members of the military. The account of her 
death was broadcast on the air of Radio 
Soleil on or about February 15, 1992. Haitians 
on Guantanamo heard this broadcast. Among 
them was Jeanette's brother, who was held 
in Camp 4(a). 

4-1. Harold Fremont, Eugene Miclis, Yvela 

Fremont, and Jocelyn Clairemont 

The following story of four mandateurs“ 
who were wrongfully sent back to Haiti was 
sworn to by their three cousins Jerry Salut, 
Ken Ramone, and Marty Abel. Their names 
are Harold Fremont, Eugene Miclis, Yvela 
Fremont, and Jocelyn Clairemont. Their 
names appeared on the manifest of the boat 
that went back to Haiti on March 27th, 1992. 
All four of the returned cousins were 
“mandateurs” (Aristide’s official election 
observers) for the December 16, 1990 election, 
making them the first targets of persecution 
after the September 30, 1991 coup. These four 
men had also worked to organize public 
meetings in support of Aristide in their 
home town of Bayader. They all made 
speeches at these rallies. As a result of this 
activity, as well as their positions as 
mandateurs, they had problems with the 
local Section Chief. 

The four mandateurs and their three cous- 
ins (also mandateurs) were held in Camp 3 on 
Guantanamo. They had similar stories and 
all seven believed they had been screened in. 
On Thursday March 26, however, only the 
three cousins, in a group of about sixty-two 
Haitians, were moved to Camp 5 to begin 
their process of leaving for Miami. The four 
mandateurs, though, were included in a 
group of about twenty-seven other people 
from Camp 3 who were taken to Camp 1, the 
camp for people being sent back to Haiti. A 
man named Joseph Fricher knew Harold Fre- 
mont and, in addition to the three cousins, 
he watched as Harold was taken to the boat. 

Since arriving in New York this past week, 
one of the cousins of these four mandateurs 
spoke to his sister in Port-au-Prince to see 
whether or not she had heard any news from 
them. She said that she had not, but that she 
was not surprised because she knew they 
could not go back to their house for fear 
they would be killed. She herself was afraid 
to talk on the phone, but indicated that 
things were getting worse for her and that 
she was thinking of fleeing Haiti herself. 

8-9. Ernest Belisere and Jean-Michel 
Pavaluce 

These two brothers-in-law fled together 

from Haiti on November 23, and they were 
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picked up by the Coast Guard two days later 
and taken to Guantanamo. Both were pro- 
Aristide activists. Belisere was well-known 
in his neighborhood as an artist who painted 
murals of Aristide and of the red rooster 
that is Aristide’s symbol. Pavaluce’s name 
was on a death list in the possession of the 
military. In February, these two men were 
repatriated together to Haiti after being 
screened-out by the INS. 

They are now in hiding at the home of rel- 
atives outside of Port-au-Prince. Belisere 
has stated that he is afraid to return to his 
wife and seven children in Port-au-Prince be- 
cause his neighbors tell him that the police 
have been looking for him. Pavaluce knows 
that his life is in danger because his name 
remains on the death list. 

Alan Tomlinson reported the story of these 
two men for National Public Radio, and con- 
firmed the story with Belisere’s neighbors. 
He did not make inquiries to the military re- 
garding the death list because he did not 
want to alert them to Pavaluce’s presence in 
Haiti. 

10. Harold Laurent 

Harold Laurent was a supporter of Lavalas 
and had worked as a body guard for Aristide 
when he visited his hometown of St. Marc. 
After the coup, two of his friends were killed 
by soldiers. When he was brought to Guanta- 
namo, he only had five minutes to tell his 
story. His claim was rejected and he was re- 
turned. He planned to go into hiding after 
being sent back to Haiti, because otherwise 
he would be killed. 

11-12. Elie Rocher and Direst August 

Bertha Hilaire, a fifteen year old refugee, 
knew these two people both in Haiti and in 
Guantanamo. She heard their names called 
on a Saturday for repatriation, and again 
heard their names called the following Mon- 
day for the same flight that brought her to 
Miami, but they did not appear for the plane. 
The name of Elie Rocher appears on the 
manifest of the ship sent back to Port-au- 
Prince on March 27th, 1992. 

13-14. Louissera Merzier and Rodrigue 
Jacinthe 

Louissera Merzier and Rodrigue Jacinthe 
were part of a group of 22 refugees who had 
stayed in Camp 3, a screened-in camp, who 
were forcibly repatriated on March 27th. 
Their name was called over the microphone, 
and they were told to line up. They did not 
know what specifically was happening to 
them. On March 30th, friends of these two 
people were interviewed at Church World 
Service in Miami, and they explained that 
these two people were screened-in and should 
have been brought to Miami. Their names 
are on the manifest of the boat that went to 
Port-au-Prince on March 27th. 

Ms. PELOSI. Madam Speaker, | thank the 
gentleman from Michigan for calling this spe- 
cial order and for his leadership on this impor- 
tant moral issue. 

Madam Speaker, in the last few days the 
administration's policy regarding Haitian refu- 
gees has gone from bad to worse. On Sun- 
day, the President ordered the Coast Guard to 
return all Haitians rescued at sea immediately 
to their country, without the opportunity to 
apply for political asylum. 

As a result, individuals who have a justifi- 
able, immediate fear for their lives are no 
longer receiving political asylum interviews on 
the Coast Guard cutters or at the United 
States Naval Base at Guantanamo, Cuba. In- 
stead, the administration has left the Haitians 
with only one alternative: To apply for political 
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asylum at the United States consulate at Port- 
au-Prince. 

And what’s wrong with going to the U.S. 
consulate for help? Perhaps the better ques- 
tion is what's not wrong with this option. First, 
the Haitian people are understandably leery of 
openly going to the consulate for fear of retal- 
iation from the Haitian Army, the same army 
that was responsible for the bloody military 
coup that ousted President Aristide. 

Second, up until this point the consulate has 
not been accepting walk-ins. Instead, it has re- 
quired all applicants to phone for an appoint- 
ment. The problem with this ill-conceived pro- 
cedure is that the overwhelming majority of 
Haitians have no access to a telephone. 

And finally, even if a person decides to go 
to the consulate and risk retaliation from the 
military, and even if that person is able to ar- 
range for an appointment with consulate per- 
sonnel, there is very little hope that they will 
be granted political asylum. Since February, of 
the 279 individuals who have been interviewed 
at the consulate, only about 2 individuals a 
month have been admitted to the United 
States. What is so remarkable about these 
dismally low numbers is how they compare to 
the 9,000 out of 27,000 people interviewed at 
Guantanamo that have been cleared by the 
INS for entrance into the United States. 

Certain administration officials explain this 
discrepancy in numbers by saying that naive 
INS interviewers were fooled by the boat peo- 
ple they interviewed. at Guantanamo into 
granting so many requests for political asylum. 
Madam Speaker, the only people being fooled 
are the members of the international commu- 
nity who are being told that this administration 
places a high priority on human rights. 

Mr. FAZIO. Madam Speaker, | rise once 
more in support of the plight of the thousands 
of Haitians who, fearing for their lives, are 
seeking a safe haven until democracy is re- 
stored in their homeland. 

| agree that we cannot afford to open our 
doors to all the poor people of every nation 
who want to enter the United States to better 
their lives. But Haitians do not want this. They 
want to be able to live in their own country, in 
a democracy, where their basic human and 
civil rights are respected. When this was the 
case, Haitians were not setting sail for the 
United States. 

But we all know that this is not the current 
situation. When last September's coup shook 
the island of Haiti, its democratically elected 
Government was overthrown, its President 
was forced into exile, and the military took 
over. Over 1,500 Haitians were killed, and 
thousands more began to flee their country, 
fearing for their lives. 

The Haitian people have two very limited 
options. They can remain in Haiti, where the 
military now rules with an iron had and where 
supporters of democracy face torture, and 
even death. Or they can risk death on the high 
seas, as they attempt to seek refuge here in 
the United States. 

We cannot continue to turn our backs on 
these people. It is cruel. It is inhumane. It is 
heartless. It is wrong. Madam Speaker, | com- 
mend my colleague from Michigan, Mr. CON- 
YERS, for calling this special order and for not 
allowing us to forget the plight for our Haitian 
neighbors. | urge my colleagues on both sides 
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of the aisle to revisit this issue so that we, as 
true Americans, can demonstrate our commit- 
ment to fairness, justice, and basic human 
rights. 

Mr. FAZIO. Mr. Speaker, | wish once more 
to take advantage of the opportunity to ad- 
dress the House on behalf of the plight of the 
thousands of Haitian refugees who are being 
forcibly returned to their homeland. 

The situation in Haiti is not only bad; it is 
also very complex. Haiti's democratically elect- 
ed President has been forced into exile, the 
military thugs are in power, and the OAS em- 
bargo is choking the life out of the Haitian 
economy. Haitians are both economically and 
politically oppressed. 

But not every Haitian who flees the island in 
fear for his or her life is an economic refugee. 
Not every Haitian who risks life and limb in an 
attempt to reach safety here in the United 
States wants to remain here. The Haitian refu- 
gees’ first wish is to return home where they 
can enjoy the same rights and liberties that we 
do here in America. Taking to the high seas 
is a last ditch effort in their attempts to 
torture, and even death—the fate of those Hai- 
tians who support democracy. The journey to 
the United States is a last resort in their strug- 
gle for survival. 

And that is why | find the administration's 
position in regard to these people both cruel 
and insensitive. can neither understand nor 
support it. | agree that it is important to distin- 
guish between political and economic refu- 
gees. And | acknowledge that we cannot af- 
ford to open our doors to all the poor people 
of every nation who want to enter the United 
States to better their lives. 

But that’s the reason for the asylum proc- 
ess—for granting hearings—to determine if, in- 
deed, because they are being politically per- 
secuted at home, Haitian refugees are entitled 
to come into our country. So why don’t we let 
the process decide? Why don't we grant these 
people the hearings to which they are entitled, 
and then make our decisions? 

If we are not going to deal with the bigger 
problem, if we are not going to take stronger 
steps to ensure that democracy returns to 
Haiti, we must at least give our Haitian neigh- 
bors the benefit of due process. 

| again thank the gentleman from Michigan, 
Mr. CONYERS, for his diligence in ensuring that 
this issue remains high on the congressional 


agenda. 

Mr. TOWNS. Mr. Speaker, today | join with 
my colleagues in expressing outrage over the 
recent Executive order issued by the Presi- 
dent. This policy of forcibly returning Haitian 
refugees without giving them a fair opportunity 
to apply for political asylum, is clearly cruel 
and inhumane. Moreover, it is a gross viola- 
tion of international human rights. 

| am deeply disturbed by the insensitivity 
displayed by the administration, to the Haitian 
plight. Never before has the United States had 
a policy of return for any group suffering from 
civil strife other than these black refugees. 
How can we allow these refugees who are 
fleeing tyranny to be turned back, to travel in 
dangerous shark-infested waters and face fur- 
ther oppression when we know their chances 
for survival are slim? It is simply barbaric and 
inconsistent with what this Nation is supposed 
to stand for. 
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Civil strife does exist in Haiti. The people 
are attempting to escape from the political re- 
pression and the increasing human rights 
abuses that are occurring there. Therefore, 
these refugees should be given a chance to 
obtain political asylum. They should not be 
sent back without some fair process to evalu- 
ate their claim to asylum. | believe the Hai- 
tians at least should be granted extended vol- 
untary departure status. 
call on the President to immediately re- 
scind this racist policy of forced repatriation. 
Instead of exerting energy to keep Haitian ref- 
ugees out of the United States, the Govern- 
ment should work diligently to help restore de- 
mocracy to that troubled country. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. CONYERS. Madam Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in 
which to revise and extend their re- 
marks on the subject of my special 
order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Ms. 
SLAUGHTER). Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 


A TIME FOR LEADERSHIP: NEGO- 
TIATE A COMPREHENSIVE TEST 
BAN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. LEACH] is recog- 
nized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. LEACH. Madam Speaker, last 
week China conducted the largest un- 
derground nuclear test in its history. 
The explosion, which some seismolo- 
gists thought at first to be a major 
earthquake, equalled one megaton. 
This is roughly equivalent to 1 million 
tons of TNT or 70 times the explosive 
power of the first atomic bomb. 

In reaction, the United States 
promptly called on China to exercise 
restraint in its nuclear testing pro- 
gram. But the force and effect of Wash- 
ington’s diplomatic representations 
have been undercut by our own stub- 
born commitment to a policy of contin- 
ued nuclear testing. 

Madam Speaker, it is time for leader- 
ship, time to negotiate a comprehen- 
sive test ban. 

At the profoundest level the issue is 
simply this: As hardy a planet as this 
one is, it has enough problems adjust- 
ing to earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, 
and an occasional meteor shower. 
Dusting the planet with radioactive 
material and puncturing the earth’s 
crust with super kinetic explosions 
jeopardize the balance of nature, sur- 
vivability of the species. 

For six administrations up to Presi- 
dent Reagan’s, it was the policy of the 
United States to support a comprehen- 
sive test ban once the Soviets accepted 
on-site inspection. Not only has the 
principle of on-site inspection now 
been embraced, but the former Soviet 
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Union under Gorbachev and current 
C. I.S. leadership under Yeltsin have 
provided model confidence-building in- 
spection precedents. 

In this regard, many scientists be- 
lieve it is easier to assess violations of 
a comprehensive as contrasted with 
threshold test bans where infractions 
may or may not be intended. 

A CTB is not the most important 
arms control issue of our times, but in 
historical terms, it is nonetheless sig- 
nificant. While late—the issue having 
been under consideration for almost 
five decades—this still would be a par- 
ticularly propitious moment to an- 
nounce U.S. support for a moratorium 
on testing coupled with serious intent 
to negotiate a comprehensive test ban. 

In terms of timing, several factors 
should be stressed: 

First, China’s new testing aggressive- 
ness contrasts with France’s recent de- 
cision to adopt a testing moratorium, a 
position ironically more difficult for a 
French than American Government to 
embrace; 

Second, the implications of the end- 
ing of the cold war; issues which we 
have viewed primarily in a bipolar con- 
text now clearly have grave if not grav- 
er implications for the developing 
world; 

Third, the growing problem of nu- 
clear proliferation, especially in the 
Middle East and on the Korean penin- 
sula and Indian subcontinent, and the 
understanding that, without a United 
States initiative on a test ban, sub- 
stantive criticism of new testers or 
intervention by the United States or 
other members of the world commu- 
nity would lack credibility, if not law- 
fulness; 

Fourth, a pending decision by Rus- 
sia’s President Yeltsin to resume test- 
ing in 1993, which almost certainly 
would be reversed if the United States 
took a bold step forward on the test 
ban issue; 

Fifth, the closing down of our nu- 
clear weapons manufacturing facilities, 
with the doubtful prospect that Con- 
gress will appropriate the billions of 
dollars it will cost to redesign and re- 
construct these facilities under exist- 
ing strategic assumptions; and 

Sixth, the forthcoming Earth summit 
at Rio, at which an American an- 
nouncement of a testing moratorium 
coupled with a draft treaty and/or up- 
dated atoms-for-peace approach would 
co-opt and overshadow all other pro- 
posals. 

With regard to international politics, 
the United States decision to continue 
nuclear testing puts us at odds with 
our oldest ally, France, our geographi- 
cally closet ally, Canada, as well as our 
newest emerging partner, Russia, all of 
whom favor a test moratorium. Despite 
the fact Russia has announced a mora- 
torium on testing through the rest of 
this calendar year, there are strong 
signals—including preparations at an 
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underground testing site in the Rus- 
sian arctic—that Moscow may resume 
testing in 1993, absent United States 
leadership on this issue. Ironically, 
within its society Russian leadership 
appears more constrained by demo- 
cratic forces on this issue at this time 
than American. 

For the moment, Washington is in 
the awkward position of appearing to 
tag along with Beijing and, to a lesser 
extent, London, in asserting the neces- 
sity of continued nuclear testing. In 
this regard, the United States and the 
Department of Defense are clinging to 
an aspect of cold war strategic doctrine 
that has lost persuasive force. This 
protesting stance not only undermines 
our credibility with established nuclear 
powers whom we are urging to act re- 
sponsibly, that is, China, but also with 
aspiring nuclear powers in the third 
world whom we are urging to cease and 
desist. 

A CTB is regarded by most non- 
nuclear countries as the single most 
important step nuclear powers can 
take toward effective and verifiable 
arms control. This undue public skep- 
ticism—or implicit private opposi- 
tion—toward a test ban by the United 
States has the unfortunate result of 
undercutting the continued viability of 
the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty, 
as well as other vital elements of 
America’s non-proliferation regime. 
This is particularly true in the case of 
South Asia, where negotiation of a 
CTB holds some, if not the only, pros- 
pect of gaining Pakistani and Indian 
support for the NPT. Indeed, in the In- 
dian subcontinent a global approach to 
arms control clearly has a better 
chance than regional initiatives which 
we theoretically support, but, because 
of the uncooperative attitudes of the 
parties, represent cop-out exhortations 
of the need for restraint. As for the 
Middle East, I can think of few initia- 
tives more important for Israel’s sur- 
vival than a CTB. 

While testing is no longer essential 
to the development of simple atomic 
weapons, a test ban could make a 
major contribution to nonproliferation 
by slowing down decision-making in 
countries on the cusp of testing, con- 
ceivably precluding entirely the devel- 
opment of those complex fission and 
thermonuclear weapons which require 
testing. 

Successful negotiation of a test ban 
would also greatly strengthen the con- 
sensus for substantial extension of the 
NPT in 1995, as well as increase the le- 
verage of the United States and its al- 
lies to insist on the development of a 
highly intrusive inspection regime for 
a CTB as well as related non-prolifera- 
tion regimes, presumably including 
sanctions for violations, which would 
patently be of significance vis-a-vis po- 
tential proliferators, a la North Korea. 
In this context a CTB would buttress 
the development of more effective re- 
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straints on the transfer of services and 
technology associated with weapons of 
mass destruction, as well as the case 
for intervention by outside parties in 
countries which may be bent on devel- 
oping such weapons. 

In this context I would reference an 
out-of-fashion word: freeze. A ban on 
testing, if widely accepted by other 
parties, has the effect of freezing the 
world community at a place where the 
United States is ahead in number of 
tests, and most particularly, degree of 
sophistication in tests. This is particu- 
larly important in making it more dif- 
ficult for rogue countries or terrorist 
groups to develop the smaller warheads 
necessary for delivery by missile. A 
CTB may not obviate the need for ABM 
systems, but it makes the prospect of 
potential enemies, particularly in the 
Third World, developing nuclear-tipped 
ICBM capabilities substantially more 
difficult. 

In terms of presidential politics, it is 
understood that the American public 
remains profoundly concerned with the 
problem of proliferation of weapons of 
mass destruction, a concern made more 
poignant by revelations about the ex- 
tent of Iraq's clandestine nuclear weap- 
ons program. Hence, if it refuses to 
lead, the administration risks losing 
the electoral support of concerned citi- 
zens who want to put definition into a 
new world order and an additional lock 
on the nuclear nonproliferation re- 
gime. 

To be sure, there are a number of so- 
called test ban moderates who suggest 
that the United States ought to con- 
sider intermediate steps like a lower 
threshold ban or the maintenance of 
testing for reliability and safety pur- 
poses. There is some credibility to reli- 
ability and safety arguments, but they 
miss the big picture. The big picture is 
that the international community will 
only give credibility to a comprehen- 
sive test ban. If we are to put a tighter 
lock, albeit an imperfect one, on the 
nonproliferation regime, a partial test 
ban will be of marginal significance. 
Nonnuclear countries are not going to 
give credence to a nuclear country con- 
tinuing testing, even for alleged safety 
purposes. 

The ultimate irony of American 
hard-headedness on the issue is that 
our lead in sophisticated testing is so 
large and our technological ability to 
extrapolate proven data so much vaster 
than other nuclear powers that we 
have the least to gain and the most 
ground to give up by legitimatizing the 
testing-for-reliability or testing-for- 
safety rationale. 

In particular, the argument that 
testing must be continued for warhead 
reliability purposes has two weak- 
nesses: (a) very few tests have so far 
been made that fall into this category, 
which suggests the low priority profes- 
sionals in the field place upon this 
need; while problems can arise with 
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warheads, the United States has far 
greater understanding and capacity to 
deal with such thorough quality con- 
trol and certification of parts without 
further testing than any other country; 
and (b) presumably a test ban would 
not preclude the right of a party to re- 
place a warhead with a like-designed 
device. Thus if the United States be- 
came apprehensive a given warhead 
was in danger of going out of condition, 
we could simply replace it without the 
need for further testing. 

The only argument against replace- 
ment as a testing substitute comes 
from the nuclear weapons labs. Some 
there contend that technological ex- 
pertise will be lost if testing stops, 
with the alleged inevitable result that 
tomorrow’s nuclear warhead builders 
will have lower levels of competence 
than those of today. This argument is 
self-servingly defiant of the history of 
modern science, where knowledge once 
garnered is seldom lost. 

There is greater, although not nec- 
essarily compelling, argumentation to 
the rationale for safety tests, that is, 
to prevent accidental explosions or re- 
lease of radiation. In the first instance, 
many experts note that the issue of in- 
advertent explosion has been resolved 
through redundancy of safety features. 
With regard to the accidental dispersal 
of plutonium or enriched uranium due 
to fire or plane crashes, for example, 
the testing that is done is really of a 
reliability nature—because the test is 
to ensure that bomb encasements de- 
signed to prevent accidents don’t them- 
selves interfere with the performance 
characteristics of the warhead. In any 
regard, arguments for maintaining 
safety and reliability tests pale before 
the dangers of accidental or inten- 
tional explosions by other countries 
which can be expected to expand nu- 
clear weapons development absent a 
comprehensive test ban. The safety“ 
rationale simply cannot be considered 
compelling if it leads to a less safe 
world. 

Here it should be stressed that with 
the President’s September 1991 arms 
restraint initiative the total number of 
safety tests needed may be far less 
than a dozen—one former prominent 
Labs scientist is now suggesting less 
than a handful. If this argument is con- 
sidered persuasive by the White House, 
the administration could consider an- 
nouncing a 6-month moratorium to be 
followed by a handful of tests exclu- 
sively for safety—with the goal of ne- 
gotiation and signing of a comprehen- 
sive test ban within a year. 

From a congressional perspective, it 
must be noted that the executive 
branch is in danger of losing control of 
this issue to a Congress that is almost 
certain in the not too distant future to 
legislate prohibitions on funding for 
further testing. Absent dramatic desta- 
bilizing changes in the strategic envi- 
ronment, it is highly unlikely that 
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Congress will either appropriate the 
billions of dollars it will cost to rede- 
sign and reconstruct our deteriorating 
nuclear weapons manufacturing facili- 
ties or continue to fund new testing. 

It may well be that the administra- 
tion will have the votes to sustain a 
veto over legislated restraints on test- 
ing, but at minimum the executive 
branch will become politically vulner- 
able if it vetoes a progressive common- 
sense proposal and at worst look weak 
if Congress overrides, thus supplanting 
the executive branch in national secu- 
rity as well as environmental leader- 
ship. 

The environmental implications of 
usage, accidental or otherwise, of nu- 
clear weapons are profound. Even un- 
derground nuclear testing carries with 
it enormous environmental implica- 
tions. In the first instance, testing cre- 
ates unusable national sacrifice zones 
that are reduced to an environmental 
hazard. In addition, underground tests, 
particularly by less sophisticated coun- 
tries, carry a risk that radioactivity 
may be released through venting. Al- 
though the United States has done a 
professional job since 1970 of contain- 
ing radiation associated with under- 
ground tests in Nevada, other countries 
may not be as thorough. Hence the 
concern with French nuclear testing in 
Polynesia, as well as concern in Russia 
and Kazakhstan with Moscow’s former 
underground testing at Semipalatinsk 
and Scandinavian concerns about new 
testing at Novaya Zemlya. 

Because the environmental move- 
ment, at the nub, is concerned far more 
than with chlorofluorocarbons, the ad- 
ministration has the potential to es- 
tablish itself as a world leader on envi- 
ronmental as well as arms control is- 
sues by announcing a test ban initia- 
tive at the Rio Earth summit, particu- 
larly if such an initiative is coupled 
with a resurrection of Eisenhower's 
atoms-for-peace proposal. 

Weapons-grade material dismantled 
from warheads. Instead, their awesome 
destructive potential should be con- 
verted to peaceful, humanitarian pur- 
poses. 

As we all understand, arms control to 
date has dealt more with delivery sys- 
tems than warheads. As delivery sys- 
tems are cut back, the administration 
has the opportunity not only to turn 
swords into fewer swords but through a 
CTB and atoms-for-peace, the chance 
to thwart the development of new nu- 
clear swords and turn some, if not into 
plowshares, at least into the energy 
that will produce heat to shape new in- 
dustrial products and light to illu- 
minate man's imaginative capacities 
to utilize them. 

Experts tell us the technology is 
available to make such a weapons-to- 
energy conversion a reality. All that is 
needed is the political will to make it 
happen. If the United States was pre- 
pared to take such a step, it would, as 
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President Eisenhower put it, be dedi- 
cating some of its strength to serve 
the needs rather than the fears of man- 
kind.“ 

Strategic leadership cannot be exer- 
cised in a world of political chaos. A 
comprehensive test ban may well be 
the most anti-anarchy initiative that 
the world community can contemplate 
at this time. Without action now, we 
may not have enough fingers and toes 
to count the number of nuclear powers 
that could develop by the turn of the 
century. 


2020 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mrs. COLLINS of Ilinois (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GEPHARDT), for today and 
the balance of the week, on account of 
medical reasons. 

Mr. BRUCE (at the request of Mr. GEP- 
HARDT), for today and the balance of 
the week, on account of death in the 
family. 

Mr. ANTHONY (at the request of Mr. 
GEPHARDT), for today through June 6, 
on account of necessary leave. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. SOLOMON) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr. WALKER, for 60 minutes each day, 
on May 28 and June 3, 4, 9, 10, 11; 16, 17, 
and 18. 

Mr. LEACH, for 60 minutes, today. 

Mr. Ridds, for 60 minutes, on today 
and on May 28. 

Mr. ROBERTS, for 5 minutes, on May 
28. 

Mr. THOMAS of California, for 5 min- 
utes, on May 28. 

Mr. BARRETT, for 5 minutes, on May 
28. 

Mr. SHUSTER, for 60 minutes each 
day, on June 8 and 15. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ABERCROMBIE) to revise 
and extend their remarks and include 
extraneous material:) 

Mrs. UNSOELD, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. STARK, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. HAYES of Illinois, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. PANETTA, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. CONYERS, for 60 minutes, today. 

Mr. GEPHARDT, for 60 minutes, today. 

Mr. ROSE, for 5 minutes, on May 28. 

Mr. SWIFT, for 5 minutes, on May 28. 

Mr. KLECZKA, for 5 minutes, on May 
28. 
Ms. KAPTUR, for 5 minutes each day, 
today, and on May 28, June 2, 3, and 4. 
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Mr. GEPHARDT, for 60 minutes each 
day, on May 28, 29, June 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 
9, 10, 11, and 12. 

Mr. MURTHA, for 60 minutes each day, 
on June 8 and June 15. 

Mr. GONZALEZ, for 60 minutes each 
day, on June 1. 2, 5, 8, 12, 15, 19, 22, 26, 
and 29. 


——— ͤ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 
(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. SOLOMON) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. WELDON, 

Mr. GEKAS. 

Mr. MCDADE. 

Mr. LENT in two instances. 

Mr. GINGRICH. 

Mr. FISH. 

Mr. BEREUTER. 

Mr. EMERSON. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of California. 

Mr. FIELDS. 

Mr. SCHAEFER. 

Mr. SCHULZE. 


quest of Mr. ABERCROMBIE) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter:) 

SKELTON in three instances. 
LANTOS in two instances. 
FALEOMAVAEGA in five instances. 


MAZZOLI. 
LEVINE of California. 
SIKORSKI. 


SCHUMER. 

SMITH of Florida. 
HAMILTON. 

FOLEY. 

DE LuGo. 

FASCELL in two instances. 
ACKERMAN. 
ROSTENKOWSKI. 
BLACKWELL. 


PRRRRR SERRE RSRRRREE 


Mrs. BOXER. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 

S. 1216. An act to provide for the adjust- 
ment of status under the Immigration and 
Nationality Act of certain nationals of the 
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People’s Republic of China unless conditions 
permit their return in safety to that foreign 
state; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1731. An act to establish the policy of 
United States with respect to Hong Kong, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

S. 2245. An act to authorize funds for the 
implementation of the settlement agreement 
reached between the Pueblo de Cochiti and 
the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers under the 
authority of Public Law 100-202; to the Com- 
mittees on Interior and Insular Affairs and 
Public Works and Transportation. 

S. 2780. An act to amend the Food Security 
Act of 1985 to remove certain easement re- 
quirements under the conservation reserve 
program, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. ROSE, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled a bill of the House 
of the following title, which was there- 
upon signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 4990. An act rescinding certain budget 
authority. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of 
the following titles: 

S. 870. An act to authorize inclusion of a 
tract of land in the Golden Gate National 
Recreation Area, California. 

S. 2569. An act to provide for the tem- 
porary continuation in office of the current 
Deputy Security Advisor on a flag officer 
grade in the Navy. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LEACH. Madam Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 8 o’clock and 5 minutes p.m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, May 28, 1992, at 10 a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


3579. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation entitled The Rural Telephone Loan 
Credit Quality Act of 1992"; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

3580. A letter from the Department of the 
Navy, transmitting notification that the De- 
partment intends to offer for lease two naval 
vessels to the Republic of Korea, pursuant to 
10 U.S.C. 7307(b)(2); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

3581. A letter from the Department of the 
Navy, transmitting notification that the De- 
partment intends to offer for lease a naval 
vessel to the Republic of Korea, pursuant to 
10 U.S.C. 7307(b)(2); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

3582. A letter from the Office of General 
Counsel, Department of Defense, transmit- 
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ting a draft of proposed legislation to amend 
title 37, United States Code, to aid certain 
members of the uniformed services who are 
evacuated from areas outside the United 
States, or other places designated by the 
3 to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ces. 

3583. A letter from the Secretary of Edu- 
cation, transmitting notice of Final Prior- 
ity—Demonstration Projects for the Integra- 
tion of Vocational and Academic Learning 
Program (Model Tech-Prep Education 
Projects), pursuant to 20 U. S. C. 1232(d)(1); to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

3584. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Legislative Affairs, Department of State, 
transmitting notification of a proposed li- 
cense for the export of major defense equip- 
ment sold commercially to Korea (Transmit- 
tal No. OTC-17-92), pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 
2776(c); to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

3585. A letter from the Solicitor, U.S. Com- 
mission on Civil Rights, transmitting a copy 
of the annual report in compliance with the 
Government in the Sunshine Act during the 
calendar year 1991, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 
552b(j); to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 

3586. A letter from the Secretary of Labor, 
transmitting the quarterly report on the ex- 
penditure and need for worker adjustment 
assistance training funds under the Trade 
Act of 1974, during the quarter ending March 
30, 1992, pursuant to 19 U.S.C. 2296(a)(2); to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3587. A letter from the Office of Thrift Su- 
pervision, transmitting the Office’s 1991 An- 
nual Consumer Report to Congress; jointly, 
to the Committees on Banking, Finance and 
Urban Affairs and Energy and Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI: Committee on Ways 
and Means. H.R. 4727. A bill to extend the 
emergency unemployment compensation 
program, to revise the trigger provisions 
contained in the extended unemployment 
compensation program, and for other pur- 
poses; with an amendment (Rept. 102-536, Pt. 
1). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. CONYERS: Committee on Government 
Operations. Report on They Went Thataway: 
The Strange Case of Marc Rich and Pincus 
Green (Rept. 102-537). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. CONYERS: Committee on Government 
Operations. Report on Coins, Contracting, 
and Chicanery: Treasury and Justice Depart- 
ments Fail to Coordinate (Rept. 102-538). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 4 
of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDREWS of Texas: 

H.R. 5266. A bill to provide grants to the 
Bureau of Justice Assistance to expand the 
capacity of correctional facilities in the 
States, increase programs for major offend- 
ers and parolees, and for other purposes; 
jointly, to the Committees on the Judiciary 
and Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. CONYERS: 

H.R. 5267. A bill to address the Haitian ref- 
ugee crisis, to express United States support 
for the restoration of democratic constitu- 
tional government in Haiti, to grant tem- 
porary protected status to Haitians until 
such a government is restored, to terminate 
the migrant interdiction agreement between 
the United States and Haiti, and to direct 
the President to establish expanded process- 
ing facilities for Haitians seeking refuge; 
jointly, to the Committees on Foreign Af- 
fairs, Merchant Marine and Fisheries, and 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DEFAZIO (for himself, Mr. MI- 
NETA and Mrs. BOXER): 

H.R. 5268. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 to establish deadlines 
relating to the issuance of rules by the Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Aviation Admin- 
istration, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Works and Transpor- 
tation. 

By Ms. OAKAR (for herself, Mr. ROSE, 
Mr. ROBERTS, Mr. KLECZKA, Mr. KOL- 
TER, Mr. MANTON, Mr. Russo, Mr. 
DICKINSON, Mr. THOMAS of California, 
and Mr. PANETTA): 

H.R. 5269. A bill to add to the area in which 
the Capitol Police have law enforcement au- 
thority, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

By Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI (for himself, 
and Mr. GRADISON): 

H.R. 5270. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to improve the application 
of the tax laws to American businesses when 
operating abroad, to eliminate the deferral 
of tax on income of controlled foreign cor- 
porations, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PAYNE of Virginia: 

H.R. 5271. A bill to authorize the National 
Park Service to provide funding to assist in 
the restoration, reconstruction, rehabilita- 
tion, preservation, and maintenance of the 
historic buildings known as “Poplar Forest” 
in Bedford County, VA, designed, built, and 
lived in by Thomas Jefferson, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. PANETTA: 

H.R. 5272. A bill to require a balanced Fed- 
eral budget by fiscal year 1997 and each year 
thereafter, achieve significant deficit reduc- 
tion in fiscal year 1993 and each year through 
1997, establish a Board of Estimates, require 
the President's budget and the congressional 
budget process to meet specified deficit re- 
duction and balance requirements, enforce 
those requirements through a multiyear con- 
gressional budget process and, if necessary, 
sequestration, and for other purposes; joint- 
ly, to the Committees on Government Oper- 
ations, Ways and Means, and Rules. 

By Mr. S UIST: 

H.R. 5273. A bill to amend the Tariff Act of 
1930 to strengthen those provisions relating 
to preventing the circumvention of anti- 
dumping and countervailing duty orders; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WISE: 

H.R. 5274. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, with respect to the nondisclo- 
sure by the U.S. Postal Service of lists of 
names and addresses in its possession; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. WYDEN (for himself, and Mr. 
RICHARDSON): 

H. Con. Res. 325. Concurrent resolution 
concerning the establishment of a bilateral 
commission of the environment between the 
United States and Mexico; jointly, to the 
Committees on Foreign Affairs, Ways and 
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Means, Energy and Commerce, and Public 
Works and Transportation. 
By Mr. COSTELLO: 

H. Con. Res. 326. Concurrent resolution to 
express the sense of the Congress that the 
United States Trade Representative must ne- 
gotiate a tough but fair multilateral trade 
agreement regarding steel products; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memori- 
als were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 


450. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
House of Representatives of the State of Ha- 
waii, relative to the right of the Hawaiian 
people to sovereignty and self-determina- 
tion; to the Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

451. Also, memorial of the General Assem- 
bly of the State of New Jersey, relative to 
the beating of Rodney G. King; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

452. Also, memorial of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the State of Missouri, rel- 
ative to the right of free expression; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

453. Also, memorial of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the State of Missouri, rel- 
ative to Veterans Administration disability 
compensation; to the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


Mr. RAHALL introduced a bill (H.R. 5275) 
for the relief of Rola Alami Zaki; which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, sponsors 
were added to public bills and resolu- 
tions as follows: 

H.R. 110: Mr. JONTZ. 

H.R. 127: Mr. SIKORSKI. 

H.R. 237: Mr. KILDEE and Mr. ERDREICH. 

H.R. 327: Mr. ZIMMER. 

Mr. KOPETSKI. 
9 Mr. WYDEN and Mr. GLICKMAN. 
H.R. 723: Mr. WYDEN and Mr. GLICKMAN. 

H.R. 886: Ms. OAKAR and Mr. TAYLOR of 
Mississippi. 

H. R. 977: Mr. SHAYS. 

H. R. 1213: Mr. PANETTA. 

H.R. 1497: Mr. FISH and Mr. BONIOR. 

H.R. 1515: Mr. PENNY. 

H.R. 1573: Mr. HEFNER, Mr. WISE, Mr. LEWIS 
of Georgia, Mr. LAUGHLIN, and Mr. ROSE. 

H.R. 1637: Mr. RAHALL. 

H.R. 1799: Mr. NEAL of North Carolina. 

H.R. 2104: Mr. GRADISON. 

H.R. 2355: Mr. JOHNSTON of Florida. 

H.R. 2559: Mr. JOHNSTON of Florida. 

H.R. 2782: Mr. MOAKLEY, Mr. COSTELLO, Mr. 
EARLY, Mr. HUGHES, and Mr. MARKEY. 

H.R. 2872: Ms. MOLINARI and Mr. 
HOCHBRUECKNER. 

H.R. 2906: Mr. FISH. 

H.R. 3195: Mr. EVANS. 

H.R. 3198: Mr. Fazio and Mr. MCMILLEN of 
Maryland. 

H.R. 3236: Mr. JONES of North Carolina and 
Mr. FISH. 

H.R. 3250: Mr. WALSH, Mrs. COLLINS of 
Michigan, and Mr. RANGEL. 

H.R. 3518: Mr. WYLIE and Mr. SPRATT. 
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H.R. 3538: Mr. FAWELL 
H.R. 3542: Mr. GUARINI 
H.R. 3545: Mr. SIKORSKI. 
H.R. 3555: Mr. FIELDS, Mr. RINALDO, and 


Mr. FRANKS of Connecticut. 

H.R. 3605: Mr. KASICH. 

H.R. 3660: Mr. FRANKS of Connecticut. 

H.R. 3675: Mr. PENNY, Mr. FOGLIETTA, Mr. 
ACKERMAN, and Mr. LAGOMARSINO. 

H.R. 3689: Mr. WISE and Mr. ENGLISH. 

H.R. 3725: Mr. Cox of California. 

H.R. 3838: Mr. MARTINEZ, Mr. INHOFE, Mr. 
LIVINGSTON, and Mr. Ray. 

H.R. 3871: Mr. KOPETSKI, Mr. WAXMAN, Mr. 
FROST, Mr. HYDE, Mrs. LOWEY of New York, 
and Mr. SOLARZ. 

H.R. 3939: Mr. MINETA and Mrs. MORELLA. 

H.R. 3949: Mr. SCHUMER. 

H.R. 3994: Mr. ZIMMER. 

H.R. 4025: Mr. KASICH. 

H.R. 4045: Mr. BORSKI and Mr. JACOBS. 

H.R. 4083: Mr. GUARINI. 

H.R. 4192: Mr. STARK, Mr: MCDERMOTT, Mr. 
DURBIN, and Ms. OAKAR. 

H.R. 4246: Mr. CRAMER. 

H.R. 4256: Mr. SIKORSKI, Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. 
LANCASTER, Mr. Espy, Mr. POSHARD, Mr. 
JOHNSON of South Dakota, Mr. PAYNE of Vir- 
ginia, Mr. SENSENBRENNER, and Mrs. MINK. 

H.R. 4464: Mr. Espy, Mr. POSHARD, Mr. BE- 
REUTER, and Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. 

H.R. 4472: Mr. KLUG and Mr. CARPER. 

H.R. 4490: Mr. WILLIAMS, Mrs. PATTERSON, 
Mr. PAYNE of Virginia, and Mr. LEWIS of 
Florida. 

H.R. 4688: Mr. DYMALLY, Mr. KLECZKA, and 
Mr. STARK. 

H.R. 4729: Mr. WEISS, Mr. EVANS, Mr. JONES 
of Georgia, and Mrs. SCHROEDER. 

H.R. 4742: Mr. Horton and Mrs. MINK. 

H.R. 4755: Mr. LANCASTER, Mr. HARRIS, Mr. 

WEBER, Mr. Espy. Mr. POSHARD, Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS, Mr. VOLKMER, MR. JOHNSON of South 
Dakota, Mr. TAYLOR of North Carolina, and 
Mr. BAKER. 
H.R. 4790: Mr. PENNY, Mr. RAVENEL, Mr. 
SABO, Mr. CAMPBELL of Colorado, Ms. KAP- 
TUR, Mr. TOWNS, Mr. RAHALL, Mr. HORTON, 
Mr. VANDER JAGT, Mr. Dicks, and Mr. KYL. 

H.R. 4831: Mr. JENKINS. 

H.R. 4918: Mr. GEJDENSON. 

H. R. 4929: Ms. HORN. 

H.R. 4930: Mr. CLINGER, Mr. LEWIS of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. PETRI, Mr. RHODES, and Mr. 
RIGGS. 

H.R. 4983: Mr. SMITH of Oregon, Mr. OXLEY, 
Mr. EMERSON, Mr, Goss, Mr. RIDGE, Mr. DAN- 
NEMEYER, Mr. CUNNINGHAM, Mr. DORNAN of 
California, Mr. LOWERY of California, Mr. 
TAYLOR of Mississippi, Mr. SKEEN, Mr. PE- 
TERSON of Minnesota, Mr. GLICKMAN, Mr. AR- 
CHER, Mr. KASICH, Mr. HYDE, Mr. BOEHNER, 
Mr. RIGGS, Mr. HOBSON, and Mr. GINGRICH. 

H.R. 5010: Mr. GAYDOS. 

H.R. 5013: Mr. EVANS and Mr. MARKEY. 

H.R. 5024: Mr. DEFAZIO, Mr. KOPETSKI, Mr. 
WISE, Mr. WELDON, Mr. MCNULTY, Mr. YOUNG 
of Florida, Ms. NORTON, Mr. WYLIE, Mr. 
SKELTON, Mr. MARTIN, and Mr. SLATTERY. 

H.R. 5026: Ms. NORTON. 

H.R. 5039: Mrs. UNSOELD. 

H.R. 5056: Mr. NEAL of North Carolina. 

H.R. 5075: Mr. CAMPBELL of Colorado, Mr. 
Towns, Mr. DE LUGO, Mr. FRANK of Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. HORTON, and Mrs. MINK. 

H.R. 5109: Mr. HUGHES and Mr. RHODES. 

H.R. 5113: Mr. PENNY and Mr. EMERSON. 

H.R. 5178: Ms. LONG. 

H.R. 5194: Mr. GOODLING, Mr. FAWELL, Mrs. 
LOWEY of New York, and Mr. BARRETT. 

H.R. 5216: Mr. HOUGHTON, AND MR. 
SANTORUM. 

H.R. 5234: Mr. BUSTAMANTE and Mr. FIELDS. 

H.R. 5240; Mr. PALLONE and Mr. RICHARD- 
SON. 
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H.J. Res. 237: Mr. PANETTA. 

H. J. Res. 239: Ms. SNOWE. 

H. J. Res. 357: Mr. KASICH. 

H. J. Res. 391: Mr. HAMILTON, Mr. FAZIO, Mr. 
DICKINSON, Mrs. PATTERSON, Mr. JACOBS, Mr. 
BEVILL, Mr. PICKLE, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. PE- 
TERSON of Florida, Mr. APPLEGATE, Mr. REG- 
ULA, Mr. IRELAND, Mr. VENTO, Mr. FASCELL, 
and Mr. CAMP. 

H. J. Res. 397: Mr. KLUG. 

H. J. Res. 411: Mr. YounG of Alaska, Mr. 
VOLKMER, and Ms. SNOWE. 

H. J. Res. 445: Mr. LEACH, Mr. EARLY, Mr. 
VENTO, Mr. FRANKS of Connecticut, Mr. 
LENT, Mr. RHODES, Mr. KLECZKA, Mr. JEN- 
KINS, Mrs. BYRON, Mr. DE LA GARZA, Mr. Bor- 
SKI, Mr. SISISKY, Mr. CHANDLER, Mr. CARDIN, 
Mr. ROHRABACHER, Mr. BEVILL, Mr. Dicks, 
Mr. BROWN, Ms. LONG, Mr. MATSUI, Mr. 
MONTGOMERY, Mr. SMITH of Florida, Ms. KAP- 
TUR, Mr. SAXTON, Mr. KANJORSKI, Mr. PAYNE 
of New Jersey, Mr. VANDER JAGT, Mr. AN- 
DREWS of New Jersey, Mr. WISE, Mrs. LOWEY 
of New York, Mr. KILDEE, Mr. AUCOIN, Mr. 
DORGAN of North Dakota, Mr. CHAPMAN, Mrs. 
MORELLA, Mr. SOLARZ, Mr. ENGEL, Mr. 
HENRY, Mr. NATCHER, Mr. PACKARD, Mr. Doo- 
LITTLE, Mr. WALSH, Ms. SLAUGHTER, Mr. 
MARTIN, Mr. BERMAN, Mr. MARKEY, Mr. MAV- 
ROULES, Mr. KENNEDY, Mrs. BENTLEY, Mr. 
BROOMFIELD, Mr. BREWSTER, Mr. CONYERS, 
Mr. PANETTA, Mr. PALLONE, and Mr. PORTER. 

H.J. Res. 455: Mr. GUARINI. 

H. J. Res. 470: Mr. BUNNING and Mr. LEVINE 
of California. 

H.J. Res. 478: Mr. TAUZIN, Mr. LAFALCE, 
Mr. LENT, Mr. HORTON, Mr. FRANKS of Con- 
necticut, Mr. CHAPMAN, Mr. JEFFERSON, Mr. 
BILIRAKIS, Mr. JONES of Georgia, Mr. 
TORRICELLI, and Mr. COBLE. 

H. J. Res. 482: Mr. ERDREICH, Mr. POSHARD, 
Mr. MCGRATH, Mr. MCMILLEN of Maryland, 
Mr. SERRANO, Mr. FRANKS of Connecticut, 
Mr. CHAPMAN, Mr. Moopy, Mr. PAXON, Mr. 
McHUGH, Mr. FISH, Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER, and 
Mr. HOYER. 

H. Con. Res. 308: Mr. MCCLOSKEY. 

H. Con. Res. 309: Mr. GRANDY, Mr. AN- 
THONY, and Mr. GILCHREST. 

H. Con. Res. 316: Mr. BRUCE, Mr. YATES, 
Mr. TORRICELLI, Mr. LEVINE of California, 
and Mr. ACKERMAN. 
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H. Res. 361: Mr. LEHMAN of California. 

H. Res. 372: Mr. SAXTON, Mr. OWENS of New 
York, Mr. GILMAN, and Mr. TORRICELLI. 

H. Res. 399: Mrs. BENTLEY, Mr. FISH, Mr. 
FROST, and Mr. MACHTLEY. 

H. Res. 448: Mr. WOLF and Mr. SOLARZ. 


DELETIONS OF SPONSORS FROM 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, sponsors 
were deleted from public bills and reso- 
lutions as follows: 

H.R. 5253: Mr. ROEMER. 

H. J. Res. 490: Mr. ROEMER. 


—— 
AMENDMENTS 


Under clause 6 of rule XXIII, pro- 
posed amendments were submitted as 
follows: 


H.R. 5006 


By Mr. DICKS: 
—At the appropriate place in the bill, insert 
the following new section: 
SEC. . NUCLEAR SAFETY IN EASTERN EUROPE 
AND THE FORMER SOVIET UNION. 

(a) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds that— 

(1) the Chernobyl nuclear reactor accident 
on April 26, 1986, has resulted in $283 to $352 
billion worth of damage, with more than 
4,000,000 people still living on land contami- 
nated with radiation; 

(2) there are 16 Chernobyl-type RBMK reac- 
tors now operating in Russia, Ukraine, and 
Lithuania, all of which have faulty designs, 
poor construction, and dangerously lax and 
outdated operating procedures; 

(3) there are dozens of Soviet-designed re- 
actors now operating in Eastern Europe and 
the former Soviet Union with poor construc- 
tion and lax and outdated operating proce- 
dures; 

(4) a serious nuclear reactor accident in 
one of the newly freed states of Eastern Eu- 
rope and the former Soviet Union would seri- 
ously exacerbate these states’ difficult 
progress towards economic recovery and 
could lead to political instability; 
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(5) retrofitting the RBMK reactors with 
modern Western safety equipment will result 
in only marginal safety improvements at 
great expense; and 

(6) alternative power sources, such as natu- 
ral gas turbines, and modern energy effi- 
ciency measures and technologies could dis- 
place the need for much of the power which 
these reactors provide. 

(b) UNITED STATES POLICy.—It is the sense 
of Congress that the President should under- 
take bilateral and multilateral initiatives, 
including trade initiatives, to— 

(1) assist in bringing on line enough re- 
placement power and modern energy effi- 
ciency measures and technologies in the 
states of Eastern Europe and the former So- 
viet Union so that the RBMK reactors may 
be shut down as soon as possible and placed 
in stable condition to prevent radiological 
contamination; 

(2) assist the states of Eastern Europe and 
the former Soviet Union in upgrading their 
other nuclear reactors to Western standards 
of safety and in ensuring that all of their nu- 
clear reactors receive routine maintenance 
and repairs; 

(3) encourage and provide technical] assist- 
ance to Russia and Ukraine to enact domes- 
tic legislation governing nuclear reactor 
safety; 

(4) negotiate formal agreements for nu- 
clear cooperation with Russia and Ukraine; 

(5) identify nuclear safety research as a 
principal focus of the soon-to-be created nu- 
clear science center in Ukraine; and 

(6) make greater resources available to the 
International Atomic Energy Agency to pro- 
mote programs of nuclear safety in Eastern 
Europe and the former Soviet Union. 

(c) REPORTING REQUIREMENT.—Not later 
than 60 days after the date of enactment of 
this Act, the President shall submit to Con- 
gress a report with a systematic assessment 
of the nuclear reactor safety situation in 
Eastern Europe and the former Soviet Union, 
with a description of specific bilateral and 
multilateral initiatives the Administration 
is taking and plans to take to address these 
nuclear safety issues. 
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HONORING DENNIS RIVERA 


HON. BILL RICHARDSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1992 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, with His- 
panics expected to be the largest minority in 
this country by the year 2010, it is little wonder 
why more and more Hispanics are being elect- 
ed to local, State, and Federal office. But serv- 
ing in elected public office is not the only way 
Hispanics can improve their community's qual- 
ity of life. In fact, one of the most powerful and 
successful Hispanics in the Nation is the head 
of a health care labor union in New York, Den- 
nis Rivera. 

Not only has Mr. Rivera been able to forge 
coalitions and reach compromise in an effort 
to improve working conditions for his mem- 
bers, but this labor leader continuously and 
aggressively also stresses the importance of a 
strong, viable, and working health care sys- 
tem. His efforts and broad based philosophy is 
drawing considerable praise. 

The New York Times Magazine recently 
featured Mr. Rivera on its cover and described 
in a flattering article the trials and tribulations 
of his young career. | urge my colleagues to 
review the following article so that they can 
better understand and appreciate a rising star 
in America’s growing Hispanic political move- 
ment. 

[From the New York Times Magazine, May 

10, 1992) 
A NEW FACE FOR AMERICAN LABOR 
(By Sam Roberts) 

Dennis Rivera is in a hurry sporting his 
distinctive Indiana Jones-style fedora with a 
tiny hole in the crease and lugging a bulging, 
battered leather satchel, he charges into a 
Capitol Hill hotel late for the first formal 
session of a national Hispanic political fund- 
raising committee. He pauses briefly in the 
hotel lobby to greet friends from New York, 
then tries to slip unnoticed into the base- 
ment ballroom where the meeting of nearly 
three dozen political figures has already 
begun. 

Instead, to a rousing ovation, he is ushered 
to the only vacant seat at the head of a U- 
shaped table, next to Gloria Molina, the 
newly elected Los Angeles County super- 
visor. Later that day, his attempt to duck 
out of a Georgetown cocktail party is 
thwarted by another ovation. In between, in 
a series of meetings and meals, as self-con- 
scious Rivera is lionized by speaker after 
speaker. At lunch, Bill Richardson, the 
Democratic Representative from New Mex- 
ico, who heads Hispanic PAC U.S.A., limits 
his introductions to elected officials, with 
one exception. ‘‘Dennis may not be an elect- 
ed official,” Richardson says, but he con- 
trols about nine million votes.“ 

That's about nine million more than Ri- 
vera controlled just seven years ago, when he 
was left broke and in tears after being dis- 
missed from his $270-a-month job wheeling 


patients through the halls of Beth Israel 
Medical Center in Manhattan. Today, the 
slight, mustachioed 41-year-old college drop- 
out, already a potent force in New York poli- 
tics, is rapidly becoming a muscular na- 
tional presence. His emergence is all the 
more remarkable because it is built on two 
shaky foundations—organized labor and the 
fractured Hispanic community. 

As head of the nation’s largest union local 
for health-care workers, Rivera has vigor- 
ously injected his voice into partisan poli- 
tics. Our ability to win good contracts is di- 
rectly dependent on the politics of health 
care in our country,” he says, speaking with 
a pronounced Spanish accent. 

But Rivera aspires to be something more 
than an effective advocate of better salaries, 
benefits and working conditions for his mem- 
bers, most of whom are poor black and His- 
panic women. If his demands are met—as 
now seems likely—before the year is out, his 
Local 1199 of the Drug, Hospital and Health 
Care Employees Union, with its 100,000 mem- 
bers, will rejoin the AFL-CIO and forge a for- 
midable coalition with 600,000 other health- 
care employees in 39 states. The proposed 
American Conference of Health Care Work- 
ers would comprise Rivera’s union and the 
health-care units of the American Federa- 
tion of State, County and Municipal Employ- 
ees, representing government workers, and 
the Service Employees International Union, 
most of whose members are in the private 
sector. As executive vice-president, Rivera 
would be in day-to-day charge of the con- 
ference, which he expects to give him a na- 
tional platform, especially in health-care 
policy. 

He's maybe the best piece of talent 
around in the labor movement,” says Victor 
Gotbaum, the former municipal union leader 
in Chicago and New York. Rivera is also a 
vice chairman of the Democratic State Com- 
mittee in New York, where he helped fashion 
the diverse coalition that elected David N. 
Dinkins as New York City’s first black 
Mayor in 1989. 

Rivera is also the brightest new star in 
Hispanic politics, although his ambition to 
speak for the nation’s exploding Hispanic 
population may be harder to realize. Few 
Hispanic leaders have even tried to develop a 
national following, and fewer yet have suc- 
ceeded. The reasons are plain. 

While Hispanic Americans will account for 
about one-tenth of the nation's population 
by the decade’s end, almost one in three His- 
panic adults are not yet citizens. Many oth- 
ers are too young to vote. And many are dis- 
persed not just geographically but cul- 
turally—by country of origin—so their influ- 
ence has been confined to discrete areas. As 
a result, Hispanic political representation is 
paltry, with less than 1 percent of the na- 
tion's 500,000 elected officials of Hispanic ori- 
gin. 
In the labor movement, few Hispanic lead- 
ers stand out beyond Cesar Chavez, the 65- 
year-old head of the farmworkers whose 
membership—like that of Jack Otero's 
Transportation Communications Inter- 
national Union—is much narrower than 
Rivera’s. Local 1199 represents 40,000 service 
and maintenance workers, 33,000 profes- 


sional, technical and clerical employees, 
18,500 home care workers, 4,500 registered 
nurses, 4,000 pharmacists and 15 doctors—a 
pyramidal slice of the nation’s fastest-grow- 
ing industry. 

Back at the Hispanic Political Action 
Committee meeting in Washington, Rivera 
and Andy Hernandez of the Southwest Voter 
Registration Education project are lament- 
ing the decision of New York's Governor, 
Mario M. Cuomo, to skip the Presidential 
race because of budget problems in Albany. 
The Governor is among the few people in 
public life who approach the moral threshold 
that defines Rivera’s heroes. 

“Will he get a budget?“ Hernandez asks 
hopefully. 

“Well, it’s a contradiction,’ Rivera replies. 
“Some of us are fighting like hell against 
the budget he wants.“ Nudged by the Rev. 
Jesse Jackson, Rivera eventually endorsed 
Edmund G. Brown Jr. 

Rivera’s election to the presidency of 
Local 1199 in 1989 marked the culmination of 
a 12-year association with the union, during 
which he went from hotshot organizer to 
hated, “disloyal” rival of Doris Turner, a 
former president of the union who had Ri- 
vera fired several times in an effort to si- 
lence him. He has evolved into a canny cru- 
sader, who plunges headfirst into every fight 
that he believes needs to be fought. "I have 
tried to be a little more patient,” he says. 
“On the other hand, my contempt for some 
of the political process has increased.“ 

The transition from struggling, down- 
trodden outsider to inside political operator 
promises to be difficult for Rivera, who is a 
curious mix of idealistic, 60’s-style liberal 
and tough, blunt-speaking realist who 
doesn’t hesitate to take on liberalism’s sa- 
cred cows. In fact, he is unsparing in his crit- 
icism of organized labor, and particularly of 
its leadership. 

But his character-authentic, and certainly 
in tune with the populist 90’s—is also his 
greatest strength. As Basil Paterson, a 
former New York City deputy mayor who is 
Local 1199’s lawyer and a key adviser, says of 
Rivera: He views things as an outsider even 
when he’s an insider.“ 

Leaving a union rally at Columbia-Pres- 
byterian Medical Center in Washington 
Heights, Rivera muses about how far he has 
come in the 15 years since he emigrated from 
his native Puerto Rico. More people work 
at this hospital.“ he says, than live in my 
hometown.” 

He was raised in the small, rural town of 
Aibonito, where his parents met while his 
Irish-American father was scouting for non- 
union sites for a women's underwear factory. 
(The factory was built, and his father stayed 
on as the manager.) Throughout his youth, 
Rivera showed little interest in politics, pre- 
ferring baseball and basketball. That phase 
ended abruptly when he was drafted during 
the Vietnam War. When I said I wasn't 
going, it wasn't for political reasons.“ he re- 
calls with his usual candor. I didn't want to 
die.“ 

While he regained his student deferment, 
the process changed his outlook. He em- 
braced the socialist agenda of his draft-re- 
sistant counselors and joined the Puerto 
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Rican Independence Party (he now generally 
favors continued commonwealth status). 
Fired by his discovery of social injustice, he 
eventually quit college several credits short 
of graduation and devoted himself full time 
to labor organizing. 

In those early days, Rivera was long on en- 
thusiasm but short on experience and street 
smarts. At a rally of psychiatric workers in 
San Juan, he was jailed for spitting at the 
hospital's boss. Soon after, he organized a 
walkout of San Juan garbage men—without 
bothering to tell the garbage men. We had 
already mobilized the media and we got to 
the garage at 4 a.m.” he recalls. “We said we 
needed to strike. There was silence, So we 
called it off. 

“Small detail,“ he says wryly. “You can- 
not do a strike without the workers.“ That 
lesson learned, he helped build unions of 
health-care workers and municipal employ- 
ees that still endure in Puerto Rico. 

Rivera came to New York in 1977, pri- 
marily to accompany his girlfriend, a medi- 
cal intern who had applied for residency in a 
Brooklyn hospital. They married, had a son, 
Jaime, now 11 years old, and were divorced 
in 1982, partly, he says, because of the pres- 
sures of his union activities. 

Rivera’s career with the hospital workers 
union, although beginning on shakier 
ground, has endured longer. His early intro- 
duction to Leon J. Davis, who was a pro- 
Communist drugstore clerk when he founded 
Local 1199 in the Depression, was not promis- 
ing: Davis was dismissive, suggesting that 
Rivera might find it difficult to organize 
workers because he barely spoke English. 
“He threw us out of his office.“ Rivera says, 
“The office I now occupy.” 

When Davis retired in 1982, he was suc- 
ceeded by Doris Turner, who quickly plunged 
the union into a ruinous strike. Turner won 
re-election in 1984 in a ballot that the Labor 
Department subsequently voided, after Turn- 
er loyalists admitted to irregularities. 

These were lean years for Rivera, espe- 
cially after 1982, when he joined with Davis 
loyalists in supporting a national merger 
with the Service Employees union—a merger 
Turned opposed. Enraged, she made sure he 
was assigned to a series of dead-end jobs and, 
ultimately, fired him, even though he was an 
elected organizer. 

Things only got worse in the next two 
years, particularly after Rivera joined a 
slate to challenge Turner in the 1984 elec- 
tions. In early 1985, one day shy of the two- 
month probationary period, he was dismissed 
from his job of transporting X-ray patients 
at Beth Israel. A janitor's job in a unionized 
Long Island nursing home nearly ended the 
same way. 

Fortunately for Rivera, the Labor Depart- 
ment had by then extracted an agreement 
for a Federally supervised rerun of the 1984 
election, making him eligible to campaign 
full time as a $200-a-week organizer for the 
insurgent Save Our Union coalition. 

Finally, in April 1986, Rivera was elected 
executive vice-president of Local 1199 on a 
slate headed by Georgianna Johnson, who 
proved less destructive than Turner but 
equally ineffective. In 1989—with the help of 
Bill Lynch, who would direct the Dinkins 
campaign, and Moe Foner, a savvy Davis-era 
veteran who now heads the union’s cultural 
program—Rivera ousted Johnson and 
emerged as the newest star in labor circles. 

Three days after his election, Rivera was 
pitched into negotiations on a new contract. 
It rapidly became plain that, under Rivera, 
face-to-face bargaining was only a part of 
the process. His counterpart in the negotia- 
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tions, William J. Abelow, who headed New 
York's League of Voluntary Hospitals, re- 
calls that Rivera’s performance at the bar- 
gaining table seemed merely a sideshow to 
his lobbying and public relations efforts, 
which had all the trappings of a political 

Norman Metzger, an author and Abelow’s 
predecessor, praises Rivera's effectiveness. 
“Rivera, with far less support than Davis 
among the rank and file, is far more success- 
ful.“ Metzger says. Traditional across-the- 
table negotiations are not his metier. He 
goes to the top. He calls in chits from politi- 
cians. He uses government officials as allies. 
And he brings the civil rights issue back into 
labor relations. 

“You might bite your lower lip and be 
angry at the effects, given the fact that hos- 
pitals are faced with enormous financial dif- 
ficulties,” Metzger concludes, “But Rivera 
has changed collective bargaining in this in- 
dustry." 

A prime Rivera tactic, one used to great ef- 
fect by the hospitals in the past, is to divide 
and conquer. So it was that, one week after 
the contract expired, the Roman Catholic 
Archdiocese defected from the hospitals coa- 
lition. Rivera then orchestrated a series of 
brief walkouts that demonstrated the 
union’s muscle without overtiring its mem- 
bers. And he delayed a strike deadline until 
after the mayoral primary, to free workers 
for the campaign and to avoid embarrassing 
Dinkins. One month later, the other hos- 
pitals capitulated. 

The key alliance for Rivera, one that con- 
tinues to this day, was struck with John Car- 
dinal O’Connor, the Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of New York, who had been something 
of a mentor to the young labor leader since 
1987, when Rivera enlisted him and the Rev. 
Jesse Jackson to rally support for home 
health-care workers. 

If the Cardinal, the son of a union man, 
was predisposed toward Rivera, their rela- 
tionship—and a new contract—was cemented 
when Rivera passionately pleaded his case in 
a meeting after 10:15 Mass at St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral. I told him he had impressed me 
very much as a man of integrity.“ the Car- 
dinal recalls. “The union movement so des- 
perately needs people with real leadership 
ability who are incorruptible. 

“I would love to see him grow and mature 
and achieve a national leadership position.“ 
Cardinal O’Connor continues. But only if he 
keeps his integrity and doesn't just end up 
with happiness and high pay.“ To date. 
Rivera's integrity is unchallenged. Happi- 
ness—contentment, anyway—has been more 
elusive. And high pay? He still makes under 
$50,000 and—following a policy set by Davis— 
links his own raises to whatever percentage 
he negotiates for the rank and file. 

Rivera's character was shaped two decades 
ago in the slums of San Juan, where labor 
organizing was so highly charged that he 
carried a revolver in his belt. Today, he is 
armed with a flip-top cellular telephone, 
which he wields, with his Casio calculator 
watch, just as casually as he wears the blaz- 
ers he buys secondhand in thrift shops and 
the khaki pants he purchases at army-navy 
stores. 

Rivera's agenda for change doesn’t stop 
with labor. I've heard him for two years de- 
livering a message that many of the Demo- 
cratic candidates and some Republicans are 
delivering—about reinvesting in America 
and about health care,“ says Gerald 
McEntee, president of Afscme. I hate to put 
Dennis in this category, but Newt Gingrich 
is saying some of the same things.” 
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Publicly, Rivera usually speaks in abso- 
lutes, sometimes in slogans like Tax the 
Rich.“ He likes to quote the recent health- 
care essay by Cardinal O'Connor, a social 
conservative. Politics may well be the art 
of compromise, but not every compromise is 
morally right and good.“ the Cardinal wrote. 
“Compromise can save a lot of lives. Com- 
promise can send a lot of people to their 
deaths.“ 

But for all his bumper-sticker oratory, 
Rivera's thinking is nuanced and surpris- 
ingly undogmatic. He disputes the labor 
canon that a union member is necessarily a 
better human being, an unusual public ad- 
mission for an organizer. He maintains that 
more money itself is no antidote to poor 
health care—‘‘in this country we spend 12 
percent of G.N.P. on health care, while Can- 
ada spends only 9 percent, and polls show 
they're more satisfied,” he says. 

And he admits to profound troubles about 
abortion. I have tremendously mixed feel- 
ings,’ Rivera says. “I don't think I’m defi- 
nitely out of the pro-choice corner, but I 
have taken a position that the union should 
not have a position. Many women activist 
friends react in horror when they talk to me, 
but we've become so jaded, so uncivilized, 
It's like euthanasia. Where do we stop?” 

He reads voraciously and rattles off figures 
and quotations from books and from think 
tanks that provide statistical backbone for 
his metaphorical references to class war- 
fare—even if middle-class concerns are some- 
times overlooked in his obsession with the 
disparities between rich and poor. 

While disenchanted with many public offi- 
cials, Rivera is not eager to run for public of- 
fice. He lost his only attempt, for town coun- 
cil in Puerto Rico. Since then, he has con- 
centrated on pushing the candidacies of fa- 
vored politicians like David Dinkins, who 
has been a mild disappointment to Rivera. 
“He is a gentleman and a conciliator,” Ri- 
vera says. “Is that what New York needs 
right now? I don’t know.” 

Rivera is openly critical of Governor 
Cuomo. The Governor is cutting Medicaid 
by 20 percent,” Rivera says in only a slight 
overstatement. He's cutting schools by 2.5 
percent, not that I'm advocating cutting 
schools. The richest among us are paying the 
lowest taxes. We need a progressive tax sys- 
tem.“ 

To Cuomo’s warnings that Rivera's tax- 
the-rich nostrum would drive taxpayers from 
New York, Rivera replies: If the quality of 
life deteriorates any further, they will leave 
anyway. Do you think we're going to have a 
mass exodus because these people oppose 
paying $350 more? They spend more than 
that on a meal. I don’t know a single person 
who is leaving New York because of taxes. 
They’re leaving because they can’t ride the 
trains, because they can’t hire kids who can 
read or write, because they don't feel se- 
cure.“ 

“I'm not a radical,“ Rivera says. Rather, 
he defines his ideology as humanist, populist 
and, without apologies, liberal. In organizing 
opposition to health cuts, he admits to a 
convenient melding of the unions' and the 
public interest. The need for our services 
hasn't decreased, Rivera says. What has 
decreased is the commitment of politicians 
to fund our health-care system.“ 

Nevertheless, Rivera the realist concedes 
that it's highly unlikely we'll succeed com- 
pletely. But we establish a line. The strategy 
of government is, ‘Let’s slash where we get 
the least resistance.’ What I'm trying to do 
is put up some resistance.“ 

His immediate goal this year was to fend 
off the state’s proposed Medicaid cuts. He 
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generated resistance by rallying 20,000 shiv- 
ering marchers in February and threatening 
black and Hispanic legislators with political 
reprisals (this spring, the union registered 
40,000 new voters from its own ranks, and 
102,000 New Yorkers overall). But his success 
was modest at best. 

His larger agenda is a system of govern- 
ment-paid national health care patterned on 
the Canadian model. But he warns that this 
goal may be doomed by a conspiracy of 1.500 
insurance companies, the American Medical 
Association and the concept, scary to some, 
that this is a socialistic measure.“ 

If current projections prove accurate, per- 
haps only 10 percent of American workers 
will be union members by the year 2000— 
down from about 35 percent in the 1950's and 
about 16 percent today. 

Rivera is candid about assessing blame for 
this decline, and he doesn't train all his fire 
on the Republicans. Yes, he would like laws 
to simplify the union certification process, 
to repeal right-to-work measures and to pro- 
hibit employers from hiring permanent re- 
placements for striking workers. Right now, 
he says, the rules of the game are stacked 
against labor.“ 

But Rivera is highly critical of organized 
labor itself. Dennis.“ complains Barry Fein- 
stein, president of Local 237 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters in New 
York, has been more articulate in the nega- 
tive about labor leaders than is appro- 
priate.” 

Says Rivera: The labor movement right 
now is part of the problem. It’s fat. It has 
more in common with the employers than 
with the rank and file. That makes you less 
daring, less hungry, less desirous of fighting 
the good fight. They start seeing this as a 
business, not a mission or a cause. 

“The fundamental problem is how untruth- 
ful we are to our mission. That’s when I get 
into trouble. Is it our job to change things or 
to get reelected? That's a common thread I 
see in labor and in elected officials. If you 
don’t involve too many people, you will stay 
in power. But where does that get you?“ 

Rivera's differences with his labor col- 
leagues flared during the Daily News strike 
in 1990 and 1991, when he pleaded with the 
city’s moribund Central Labor Council (in a 
meeting, he recalls slyly, in the Waldorf- 
Astoria’s Herbert Hoover room) to provide 
volunteers and financial aid. When the coun- 
cil declined, Rivera jumped into the vacuum, 
even pumping $55,000—more than half of 
Local 1199’s bank balance at the time—into a 
strike fund. His critics called it 
grandstanding. 

“The labor movement mentality is, we 
have a crisis, you're not supposed to talk 
about it,” Rivera responds. If I do they say, 
‘Who is this showboat, Dennis Rivera?’ They 
didn’t understand the catastrophic symbol- 
ism of the unions being destroyed at the 
labor paper read by the working class in a 
union town.” 

Dennis Rivera, Cardinal O'Connor says, is 
a man who tries to do what is the right thing 
whether it is the popular thing or not. He's 
a man who trusts and who looks to political 
leaders as people of honesty and integrity. 
He looks at the system and he's getting 
maybe a bit mildly disappointed, and I think 
he’s coming to feel a little bit overwhelmed, 
wondering if it can change and wondering if 
he can change it. 

“His greatest danger is in getting not cyni- 
cal but heartbroken, in seeing others fail to 
live up to their promise and fail to have the 
same ideals he has.“ 

For now, Rivera is occupied with the more 
mundane aspects of his job. Last month, he 
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was re-elected president of Local 1199, with- 
out opposition. Negotiations continue with 
his prospective merger partners, and bar- 
gaining on a new hospital contract is to 
begin this week. 

In the longer future, though, he will be 
pushing a broader theme. “The objective 
reading at this moment is that this society 
ain't functioning.“ Rivera says. What we 
are articulating, to quote José Marti, the 
Cuban patroit, is ‘sailing against the wind.’ 
That's the kind of leadership we need.“ 

He acknowledges that labor is a part of the 
problem, but for a reason management might 
dispute. “Its fault is being ineffective. If it 
doesn’t change the rules under which it oper- 
ates, it will cease to be an institution in 
American life. 

“If 84 percent of all American workers do 
not belong to a labor union, labor is not the 
problem,“ Rivera concludes. ‘Labor is irrele- 
vant.” 


TRIBUTE TO COL. ROGER ALEWEL 
HON. IKE SKELTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1992 


Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, today | pay 
tribute to a distinguished Missourian who has 
dedicated a great portion of his life to service 
in uniform, active duty, Guard, and Reserves. 
The man of whom | speak is Col. Roger 
Alewel, who was commissioned as a second 
lieutenant in the Air Force in 1959 through the 
Reserved Officers Training Corps at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. Colonel Alewel served on 
active duty with the Air Force for 5 years, fly- 
ing B-52 bombers. Thereafter, he was with 
the Missouri National Guard for 23 years, the 
last 3 of which were spent on active duty at 
Fort Campbell, KY. Colonel Alewel now ends 
his military career having served the last 5 
years in the Army Reserves. 

Col. Roger Alewel epitomizes the citizen 
soldier who has made America militarily strong 
throughout our history. He will retire from his 
military duties on July 8 of this year. 

In his civilian role, Colonel Alewel serves as 
the director of the Missouri State Fair in Seda- 
lia. 

| know other Members will join me in con- 
gratulating Col. Roger Alewel for his many 
years of devotion to duty and service to our 
country. 


TESTIMONY IN SUPPORT OF ES- 
TABLISHING THE JOINT COMMIT- 
TEE ON CONGRESS 


HON. ROMANO L. MAZZOLI 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1992 


Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, on Thursday, 
May 21, | had the privilege of testifying before 
the House Rules Committee in support of 
House Concurrent Resolution 192, which 
would establish a joint committee to study and 
suggest reforms on all aspects of congres- 
sional operations. Although campaign finance 
reform may not be under the direct jurisdiction 
of the Committee on Congress, it must never- 
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theless remain at the forefront of any efforts to 
reform Congress. 

| insert the full text of my testimony in the 
RECORD at this point: 

TESTIMONY OF HON. ROMANO L. MAZZOLI 


Mr. Chairman, I commend you for conven- 
ing this hearing on H. Con. Res. 192, and I 
commend our colleagues Lee Hamilton and 
Bill Gradison for their foresight in putting 
this idea on the table long before the recent 
troubles in the House swelled public senti- 
ment for reform. 

Congress is meant to be a deliberative 
body—one where decisions are made after 
thoughtful examination and discussion. How- 
ever, the economic and social problems fac- 
ing our nation today are so staggering that 
the American people cannot and will not tol- 
erate unnecessary delay or gridlock. They 
want action. 

I believe first and foremost that we must 
reform our system of campaign finance. Peo- 
ple need to be put back at the heart of the 
political process. Elections should be about 
ideas and records, not about who has more 
money and more television commercials. 
The public, sadly, believes that Congres- 
sional decisions are more often based on 
money than on the merits or demerits of an 
issue. I realize that this issue is not nec- 
essarily within the purview of H. Con. Res. 
192, but real reform of the House cannot take 
place without reform of the election process. 

With or without this needed campaign re- 
form, there must be dramatic changes in the 
way we consider and move legislation in the 
House and in the way we operate in general. 

I tend to categorize our problems into two 
areas: Legislative Process and Administra- 
tive. 

On the legislative process side, we need to 
update and streamline the process in the 
House for considering budget and money 
matters. I urge two specific changes: 

Move to a system of biennial budgeting. 
Let's grapple with the budget every two 
years instead of every year, with good over- 
sight on the off years. (Better oversight 
might prevent future S&L or HUD-type scan- 
dals). Two-year budgeting would also allow 
for better planning and execution by the 
agencies and programs that rely on federal 
funding. 

Streamline the lengthy and complex au- 
thorization and appropriation processes. 
Why not authorize a program and appro- 
priate funding for it in the same bill? That 
would eliminate revisiting issues over and 
over again, both in Committee and on the 
House Floor. Biennial budgeting also could 
help refine this procedure. 

Also on the legislative process side, we 
need to reduce the number of committees 
and subcommittees. To this end, I offer the 
following five suggestions: 

Eliminate all permanent select commit- 
tees. Either make them temporary (no more 
than two years) or integrate their functions 
into permanent standing committees. 

Eliminate the distinction between Major“ 
and Non-Major“ committees. All House 
committees should be organized so that they 
are roughly equal in stature and responsibil- 
ity. 

Limit Member service to one full commit- 
tee and two subcommittees at a time. 

Limit length of committee service to eight 
years and rotate Chairs every four. 

End proxy voting in committee and sub- 
committee. 

On the Administrative side, the first issue 
I feel needs to be addressed is scheduling. 
The unpredictable and uneven schedule of 
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the House makes for late night sessions, 
last-minute change in travel plans, and can- 
cellations in appearances back home—all of 
which detract from the productivity of the 
House and add to public perception that we 
are undisciplined and disorganized. There is 
a myriad of options we can look at to im- 
prove our system of scheduling; I offer a cou- 
ple of options to be put into the mix: 

Rotate every other week between a five 
day workweek and a three-day workweek. On 
the five-day workweek, let’s make Mondays 
and Fridays full and productive workdays for 
the House. Bring the House in at 2 p.m. on 
Mondays (to allow for Member travel time 
from the district) but start right in on legis- 
lative business—perhaps Suspensions. Set 
aside Wednesday for Committee meetings 
only, no Floor schedule. Have the House 
meet at 10 or 11 the rest of the week, includ- 
ing Fridays, to avoid late-night sessions. On 
the three-day weeks, don’t meet at all on 
Mondays and Fridays. This will give Mem- 
bers definite dates to schedule events in 
their districts. 

Also on the Administrative side, we 
should: Prohibit Congressional exemptions 
from laws that cover everyone else. We start- 
ed in the right direction several years ago 
when we put Congress under Social Security. 
Last year we placed Hill employees under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act and the Amer- 
icans with Disabilities Act. But, we and our 
employees should be brought under all the 
laws which cover individuals and businesses. 

Continue to make strong franking reforms, 
including the prohibition on mass mailings 
into adjacent districts. Every Member should 
have postage funds to correspond with all 
constituents who write or call. However, I 
don’t believe Members of Congress should 
spend hundreds of thousands of dollars for 
postal patron mailings that go to each and 
every mailbox in the district, nor should tax- 
payers foot the bill for large-scale targeted 
direct mailings. 

Continue to eliminate unnecessary serv- 
ices provided to Members. Many of the serv- 
ices and conveniences provided to Members 
are reasonable and sensible—comparable to 
employee benefits and opportunities avail- 
able to most Americans in private as well as 
public employment. The key is to see that 
Members pay the going rate“ for these serv- 
ices, just like anyone else. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and Members of 
the Committee, for your time and attention. 
I would be happy to answer any questions 
you might have. 


RONALD K. MACHTLEY AWARD 
HON. RONALD K. MACHTLEY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1992 


Mr. MACHTLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is my dis- 
tinct pleasure to congratulate Jennifer Carter 
of Pawtucket, as this year's recipient of the 
Congressman Ronald K. Machtley Academic 
and Leadership Excellence Award for William 
M. Davies Junior High Schoo! in Lincoln, RI. 

This award is presented to the student, cho- 
sen by William M. Davies, Junior High School, 
who demonstrates a mature blend of aca- 
demic achievement, community involvement, 
and leadership qualities. 

Jennifer Carter has more than fulfilled this 
criteria. As a member of the top 10 percent of 
her senior class, Jennifer was named to the 
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Rhode Island Honor Society and was duly 
honored with the Robert C. Byrd Scholarship. 
She also contributes herself to her school as 
captain of the cheerleading squad and as a 
member of the yearbook staff. 

| commend Jennifer Carter for her outstand- 
ing achievements and wish her all the best in 
her future endeavors. 


IT IS TIME TO USE THE 
IMMIGRATION EMERGENCY FUND 


HON. LAWRENCE J. SMITH 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1992 


Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent changes in United States policy concern- 
ing Haitian boatpeople does not reduce the 
need to prepare for a future influx of immi- 
grants into south Florida. 

As you know, in 1986, Congress passed the 
immigration revolving fund, which | introduced. 
It protects States like Florida from facing ex- 
cessive immigrant-induced financial burdens. | 
was determined not to let Florida’s taxpayers 
face another immigration emergency like the 
1980 Mariel boatlift when 125,000 Cubans ar- 
rived on Florida’s shores. The boatlift cost the 
State of Florida $400 million. 

My proposal eventually became section 113 
of the Immigration Reform and Control Act of 
1986. It permits States to receive up to $35 
million in Federal assistance if they face an 
immigration emergency—about $31 million 
after the recent rescission. This money is to 
reimburse them for money they already spent 
absorbing immigrants. 

However, the President must declare that 
an immigration emergency exists before the 
money becomes available. | repeatedly have 
asked President Bush to exercise his authority 
under the law so that Florida can gets its long 
overdue reimbursement. Until the President 
declares such an emergency, and | am sorry 
he has not especially since reasonable people 
know what constitutes an emergency, the wel- 
fare of the citizens of south Florida will con- 
tinue to be threatened. 

It’s well past time the Federal Government 
did something. The people of Florida deserve 
better. The fund was authorized to help States 
overburdened by immigration problems. Let us 
put it to its intended use. 

The Miami Herald concurs with the need to 
prepare for an immigration emergency. For the 
benefit of my colleagues, | am including the 
papers editorial at the end of my remarks. 
Now, if only we could get the administration to 
read it. 

{From the Miami Herald, May 23, 1992) 
EMERGENCY APPROACHES 

The Coast Guard's decision to stop inter- 
dicting seaworthy Haitian boats could mean 
a new influx of refugees reaching South Flor- 
ida’s shores. It therefore behooves local, 
state, and federal social service agencies— 
and especially the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service—to get ready. 

It’s impossible, of course, to foretell how 
many Haitians on how many boats will make 
it across 600 miles of open seas. So the re- 
glon's governments and the INS must factor 
that grim unknown into their preparedness. 
But prepare they must. 
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The Krome Avenue Detention Center, for 
example, can hold 450 detainees comfortably, 
550 in a pinch. Krome at times held more 
than 1,000 during the early 1980's Haitian in- 
flux; yesterday it held 390. So any appre- 
ciable new influx would overtax Krome in a 
trice. 

Thus the federal government must plan to 
use other facilities, if needed, for housing 
and feeding Haitian refugees until they can 
be screened. If recent trends hold, nearly one 
in three screened will be deemed eligible to 
pursue a political asylum claim. 

Altough the Coast Guard has stopped inter- 
dicting seaworthy boats, an INS official de- 
nies that that’s a change in policy. It’s mere- 
ly a temporary response to an emergency, he 
says. The United States will continue to re- 
patriate Haitians from Guantanamo Bay, he 
adds, and to bring from there to this country 
interdicted Haitians eligible to pursue politi- 
cal asylum claims. 

Federal agencies, including the Pentagon 
and the Coast Guard, have complained re- 
cently about the cost—some $60 million in 
all—of dealing with this unprecedented wave 
of refugees. They say that other items in 
their budgets are imperiled by diverting 
money to the Haitians. 

If you infer from those complaints that 
Washington won't readily reimburse Florida 
or South Florida governments for refugee 
costs, you infer correctly. There’s $35 million 
set aside for reimbursing state governments 
for costs of refugee emergencies. President 
Bush has only to declare an emergency to 
trigger the process. 

There's no emergency in South Florida be- 
cause of Haitian refugees—yet. But under 
the maxim that forewarned is forearmed, 
this region's governments and the INS would 
be irresponsible if they didn’t ready their 
“what if’ plans as if what if” meant next 
week. Because it might. 


— — 


ANOTHER DAY, ANOTHER ATROC- 


ITY IN  WAR-TORN BOSNIA- 
HERCEGOVINA 
HON. TOM LANTOS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1992 


Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, Serbian Presi- 
dent Slobodan Milosevic’s Communist forces 
have once again shocked the civilized world. 
Yesterday Serbian fighters fired mortar shells 
into a crowd gathered to purchase bread in 
Sarajevo. At least 20 were killed and scores 
were wounded. 

These continuing atrocities by the Com- 
munist Serbians are an outrage and demand 
immediate and unequivocal actions on the part 
of the U.S. Government. The complete isola- 
tion of Serbia and its ally, Montenegro, must 
be implemented at once. Comprehensive 
sanctions against Serbia need to be enacted 
to force an end to this prolonged and bloody 
nightmare in the heart of Europe. 

On Monday, the Washington Post published 
an article by Jeri Laber and Ivana Nizich of 
Helsinki Watch. It is an excellent piece that 
shows Milosevic for what he is: a violent Com- 
munist thug whose repression of Kosova was 
but the first phase of his vicious land grab 
scheme. | ask that this article be placed in the 
RECORD and | urge my colleagues to read it 
carefully. 
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MILOSEVIC’s LAND GRAB 


(By JERI LABER AND IVANA NIZICH) 

The U.S. government is finally taking a 
strong position with regard to the violent 
unraveling of Yugoslavia based on Serbia's 
indiscriminate and undisguised aggression in 
Bosnia-Hercegovina. It must now follow 
through by taking the lead in urging coun- 
tries throughout the world to isolate the 
Serbian government through ostracism and 
economic sanctions, including an oil embar- 
go, the freezing of Serbia's assets abroad and 
the denial of diplomatic recognition to Ser- 
bia and Montenegro as the new Yugo- 
slavia.” At the same time, it must not turn 
away from the desperate needs of the people 
in the region and must push for U.N.-e3- 
corted convoys of humanitarian aid. 

Unfortunately, Washington's belated call 
for strong collective action against Serbia 
comes at a time when many world leaders 
seem prepared to abandon the former Yugo- 
slav republics altogether. Thousands of help- 
less civilians in Bosnia-Hercegovina are 
without food or medicine, at the mercy of 
Serbian forces that are shelling and block- 
ading their cities and towns. 

We are not dangerous; we are not rich. We 
just don't count,“ lamented Haris Silajdzic, 
the Foreign Minister of Bosnia-Hercegovina, 
recently in New York. Silajdzic believes, per- 
haps with some justification, that if Bosnia- 
Hercegovina were, say, oil-rich Kuwait, the 
United States and other world powers might 
not be standing idly by talking about fierce 
ethnic conflicts" that must play themselves 
out to the end. 

The ethnic wars in the Balkans are not, as 
many want to believe, the results of age-old 
hostilities long repressed by the communists 
that are now emerging spontaneously with 
renewed force. Rather, they are the results 
of a relentless propaganda campaign, aimed 
at stirring up old tensions and engineered by 
Serbia's irresponsible, power-mad leader, 
Slobodan Milosevic, and communist who 
turned nationalist to further his own cause. 

Milosevic developed what has become his 
distinctive pattern of aggression when he es- 
tablished a military occupation in the prov- 
ince of Kosovo in the late 1980s on the pre- 
text of defending the Serbian minority there. 
The Albanians in Kosovo, who make up 90 
percent of Kosovo’s population, once enjoyed 
autonomous status, but this came to an end 
when Milosevic moved his troops in and 
began a deliberate policy of colonization, re- 
settling Serbs in Kosovo and marginalizing 
the local population. 

The Kosovo parliament was dissolved, 
about 50 major enterprises were seized (in- 
cluding hospitals and energy plants), and 
employees were fired from these institutions 
and from the media, which are now under 
strict Serbian control. The government 
closed Rilindja, the only Albanian-language 
daily in Kosovo. More than 85,000 people are 
said to have lost their jobs. In a series of se- 
cret meetings, the officially dissolved 
Kosovo parliament has declared Kosovo's 
sovereignty and adopted its own constitu- 
tion. 

Ethnic Albanians held public elections yes- 
terday for new members of parliament, but it 
is too soon to know what the Serbian re- 
sponse will be. Not much attention is paid to 
the repression in Kosovo these days, perhaps 
because open warfare has not occurred there. 
But if war were to break out in Kosovo— 
where nearly 2 million Albanians share a 
common border with at least as many in 
neighboring Albania—it would add a stick of 
dynamite to the already inflamed Balkan 
tinderbox. 
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Milosevic's subjugation of Kosovo was fol- 
lowed by attacks against Croatia and 
Bosnia-Hercegovina, ostensibly to protect 
the Serbian populations living in those re- 
gions. In each case, he grossly exaggerated 
the threat. In fact, he is involved in an insa- 
tiable land grab. Under the pretext of pro- 
tecting Serbs, his government—using the 
Yugoslav army and Serbian paramilitary 
forces—has committed just about every 
crime against civilians known to inter- 
national law; summary executions, hostage 
taking, indiscriminate shelling and destruc- 
tion of towns and cities, and forcible removal 
of populations. 


These tactics have resulted in more than 
12,000 dead and more than 1.5 million dis- 
placed in Croatia and Bosnia-Hercegovina; 
the figures from Bosnia-Hercegovina are 
swelling these statistics by the day. 


To be sure, Serbia is not the only violator 
of human rights in these conflicts: Each side 
is guilty of serious abuses. But Serbia has 
clearly emerged as the instigator of the hos- 
tilities, and its refusal to negotiate has made 
it impossible to bring the conflicts to an end. 


The United States, which supported Yugo- 
slavia all through the Cold-War years when 
it was our communist country as distinct 
from theirs, must now urge every measure 
possible to shame and isolate Milosevic, in- 
cluding a call for an international tribunal 
to investigate Serbia’s war crimes. Some of 
the worst dictatorships in the world have 
proved to be susceptible to international 
pressure. This is the time to keep the pres- 
sure on. 


TRIBUTE TO AARON RHODES 


HON. PAUL E. GILLMOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1992 


Mr. GILLMOR. Mr. Speaker, | want to take 
this opportunity to pay tribute to Aaron Rhodes 
of Clyde, OH, who recently accepted an ap- 
pointment to the U.S. Air Force Academy as 
a member of the class of 1996. 

When | nominated Aaron Rhodes for admis- 
sion to the Air Force Academy, | knew | was 
nominating a young man with great potential 
for leadership. Whether as the No. 1 student 
in his class or as a varsity letterman in two 
sports, Aaron Rhodes has demonstrated re- 
peatedly the ability to achieve excellence in all 
that he does. 


In recent years, America has experienced 
the end of the cold war between the super- 
powers and defended seif-determination in the 
Persian Gulf. American resolve has resulted in 
the new embrace of freedom and peace 
around the globe. These victories for our prin- 
ciples occurred in large part due to the honor, 
talent, and dedication of the men and women 
who serve this country in the U.S. Armed 
Forces. And the service academies are the 
linchpin of this distinguished military tradition. 

By accepting his appointment to the Air 
Force Academy, Aaron Rhodes is preparing to 
make a valued contribution to that tradition. | 
congratulate him, and wish him and his family 
all the best. 
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RONALD K. MACHTLEY AWARD 


HON. RONALD K. MACHTLEY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1992 


Mr. MACHTLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is my dis- 
tinct pleasure to congratulate Ronald James 
Kreiger of North Smithfield, as this year's re- 
cipient of the Congressman Ronald K. 
Machtley Academic and Leadership Excel- 
lence Award for North Smithfield High School 
in North Smithfield, RI. 

This award is presented to the student, cho- 
sen by North Smithfield High School, who 
demonstrates a mature blend of academic 
achievement, community involvement, and 
leadership qualities. 

Ronald Kreiger has more than fulfilled this 
criteria. As a senior, Ronald served dutifully as 
vice president of both the National Honor So- 
ciety and the Letterman's Club, while his 
peers chose him captain for both the soccer 
and basketball teams. He also devoted himself 
to others in his community as Youth League 
coach and tutor. 

| commend Ronald Kreiger for his outstand- 
ing achievements and wish him all the best in 
his future endeavors. 


IN MEMORY OF JOHN A. GUEGUEN 
HON. IKE SKELTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1992 


Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, an outstanding 
resident of Lexington, MO, died on May 9. 
John A. Gueguen, a highly regarded citizen 
and civic leader was 81 at the time of his 
death. 

A life-long Lexington resident, Mr. Gueguan 
worked for the Army Corps of Engineers for 
35 years, retiring as an administrative assist- 
ant in 1965. While with the corps, he received 
several merit citations. He was a member and 
past officer of the Bishop Ellis Council of the 
Knights of Columbus, as well as a past board 
member of the Lexington Museum. Mr. 
Gueguen was a member of the Immaculate 
Conception Catholic Church in Lexington and 
was a graduate of the Chillicothe Business 
College. 

He is survived by his wife Marjorie, one son, 
and four daughters. 

His life was one dedicated to his family, 
community, and his church. He will be greatly 
missed by the citizens of Lexington. | know 
the Members of this body join me in extending 
sympathy to his family and friends. 


A TRIBUTE TO LAW 
ENFORCEMENT OFFICERS 


HON. ROMANO L. MAZZOLI 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1992 


Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, on May 13, the 
law enforcement community of the United 
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States held its fourth annual National Law En- 
forcement Officers Memorial Candlelight Vigil. 
This moving event was observed during Na- 
tional Police Week, May 10-16. 

The candlelight vigil honored in a special 
way all police officers who have lost their lives 
preserving and protecting the rights and secu- 
rity of all of us. But, the vigil ceremony also 
specially recognized an additional 367 officers 
who have died over the years. 

The vigil brought together families from 
across the Nation who have borne the pain of 
losing a loved one. In lighting the candles, the 
participants memorialized the officers that 
have fallen in the line of duty, and their griev- 
ing families, loved ones and friends. 

The National Fraternal Order of Police 
(FOP]—the sponsor of the ceremony—is 
headquartered in the district which | am privi- 
leged to serve, in Louisville and Jefferson 
County, KY. | wish to commend the work of 
Dewey R. Stokes, national FOP president, and 
Ralph Orms, national FOP secretary, for their 
outstanding work on behalf of law enforcement 
officers and their families. 

Finally, | would like to call attention to the 
FOP's Project Blue Ribbon, a program de- 
signed to reinforce public awareness about the 
people who safeguard our lives, property, and 
protect us against violence. During May, the 
display of blue ribbons has served as a rec- 
ognition of slain officers, their families and all 
law enforcement officers. 

Mr. Speaker, we must never forget the 
members of our law enforcement community 
who have lost their lives while protecting ours. 


VIOLENT CRIME 
HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1992 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
insert my Washington report for Wednesday, 
May 27, 1992 into the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

VIOLENT CRIME 


The fear of crime is a part of life for far too 
many Americans. This pervasive fear gnaws 
away at our spirit, restricts our freedom, and 
forces us to rearrange our lives. All of us are 
victims of crime. We pay the cost of crime in 
higher taxes, insurance rates and prices for 
goods and services, and in the erosion of the 
quality of our lives. Combatting crime, once 
primarily a matter of public policy, has be- 
come a personal challenge requiring private 
action. People have lost confidence in the 
ability of the government to shield them 
from the threat of violent crime. We see 
more burglar alarms, handgun training, and 
self-protection tactics. Fear of violent crime 
registers as a top concern of Hoosiers in 
every poll. They worry that laws are not 
strictly enforced; that organized crime is 
given a free hand; that sentences are too 
light; that judges are too lenient; and that 
dangerous criminals are let free to roam the 
streets. 

CONGRESSIONAL ACTION 

Dealing with violent crime has tradition- 
ally been the responsibility of state and local 
government, but as Americans clamored for 
tougher anti-crime measures, the federal 
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government joined the war against crime. In 
the last decade, Washington has enacted four 
comprehensive crime control bills. These 
laws overhauled the federal sentencing sys- 
tem to establish mandatory sentencing 
guidelines and eliminate parole for over 2,000 
federal crimes; revised bail statutes to per- 
mit pretrial detention of dangerous individ- 
uals; required mandatory minimum sen- 
tences for career criminals and those guilty 
of certain drug crimes; expanded authority 
for seizure and forfeiture of assets gained 
through criminal activity; increased pen- 
alties for drug crimes and allowed the execu- 
tion of drug kingpins; and created a drug 
czar™ to develop national drug-control pol- 
icy. In addition, each house of Congress has 
approved, but not yet enacted, measures 
which would expand the use of the death pen- 
alty to over 40 more federal crimes. Further- 
more, since 1965, federal anti-crime spending 
has risen over 2000%, to $11.7 billion in 1992. 

Partly as a result of these actions, Ameri- 
ca’s prison population has surged. Today, 
there are over 800,000 inmates in state and 
federal prisons. In 1980, there were 316,000. 
Prison capacity has not kept pace with de- 
mand, causing an overcrowding crisis in In- 
diana and 41 other states. 

CRIME RATES 

The total crime rate—which includes vio- 
lent crimes like assault and less dangerous 
crimes like theft—actually declined slightly 
over the past two decades. But the rate of 
violent crime has increased every year since 
1972. Last year, 2.6 million violent crimes 
were committed—an 8% increase from the 
year before. The number of attempted and 
completed violent crimes—6.4 million—was 
the highest since 1973. 

ASSESSMENT 

What has been the impact of the legisla- 
tion of the past decade? First, despite these 
tough measures and enormous spending to 
fight crime, the crime rate continues to get 
worse. The frustrations and anger we all feel 
about the rise in crime is justified. One has 
to wonder about the effectiveness of our 
strategy, and whether we are getting enough 
results for the dollars and effort spent. It 
may be too soon to accurately evaluate all of 
these efforts; results take time. But it may 
also be that we have not yet found the best 
ways to fight crime. ö 

Second, we have learned important lessons 
about how to deter crime. Much of what we 
do in the criminal justice system only mar- 
ginally affects crime. For example, experts 
doubt that a decision by the U.S. Supreme 
Court. has much effect on the rates of crime, 
or that an increase in the maximum prison 
sentence deters crime. Most agree that de- 
terrence of crime depends primarily on the 
swiftness and certainty of punishment, and 
less on its severity. 

Third, the criminal justice system—police, 
prosecutors, courts, correction facilities—is 
highly interdependent, like a chain only as 
strong as its weakest link. Each part must 
function efficiently or the whole system 
breaks down. If the police do not catch the 
offenders, the prosecutors cannot prosecute. 
If the prosecutors do not get convictions, po- 
lice are frustrated in their efforts. Courts, 
the central institution in the system, sepa- 
rate the guilty from the innocent, shape the 
activities of the police, sentence prisoners, 
mold and apply the criminal law, and regu- 
late the flow of the entire system. And if 
prisons do not restrain or rehabilitate, the 
more prisoners capable of crime are at large. 

CONCLUSION 

My strong impression is that people have 

not been well served by the debate on crime 
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in Washington, much of which is irrelevant 
to the task of stopping street crime. For na- 
tional political leaders, crime is almost en- 
tirely a symbolic issue. The crimes which 
worry people the most—assault, rape, armed 
robbery, and child abuse—are usually not 
federal crimes. Washington politicians con- 
tinue to over-promise and under-deliver on 
the crime issue. State and local governments 
carry the major burden of reducing crime in 
this country, and officials at those levels are 
understandably more reluctant to make 
promises about cleaning up crime. I think we 
have to be careful not to exaggerate expecta- 
tions of federal anti-crime programs for re- 
ducing violent crime dramatically and 
quickly. Anyone who promises to rid the 
country of crime is not being forthright. I 
find people understand that the problem of 
crime is complex and the solutions elusive. 

My hope lies with state and local govern- 
ments, which have been experimenting for a 
number of years with innovative approaches 
to crime: community policing, in which em- 
phasis is placed on forming partnerships be- 
tween neighborhoods and the police; anti- 
drug treatment and literacy programs in 
prisons; the use of sanctions short of incar- 
ceration; speedier trials aimed at certainty 
of punishment for wrongdoers; and, of 
course, extensive efforts to remedy the so- 
cial causes of crime. I have come to the view 
that the best thing the federal government 
can do to fight violent crime is to help local 
and state governments figure out through re- 
search what works, help train criminal jus- 
tice system personnel, provide a national in- 
formation system, and provide money and 
leadership to find ways and means of deter- 
ring and preventing crime. 


A TRIBUTE TO C. DAVID HENRY 
HON. LUCIEN E. BLACKWELL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1992 


Mr. BLACKWELL. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to honor one of Pennsylvania's finest citizens, 
Mr. C. David Henry, for his more than two 
decades of service to the people of Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware. Over the years, Mr. 
Henry has distinguished himself both as a mi- 
nority business innovator and as an unselfish 
philanthropist, and | am proud to speak for 
him today. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Henry began his career in 
1967 as a successful Philadelphia auto dealer. 
While building his businesses in Philadelphia, 
and then later as the first minority auto dealer- 
ship owner in Delaware, he has devoted his 
life to tireless work for his fellow man. Through 
his involvement with Blacks Networking for 
Progress, Operation PUSH, and Black Lincoin- 
Mercury Dealers Association, he has sought to 
uplift the black community and to help other 
minority businesspeople achieve the same 
success that he enjoyed. Mr. Henry has also 
demonstrated commitment to the young by 
sponsoring the Wade Wilson Scholarship 
Football and the Middletown, DE, Pop Warner 
Football League. He has also formed several 
civic awareness groups, and has coordinated 
campaigns for various civic-minded political 
leaders. 

Mr. Speaker, David Henry has long been a 
beloved husband to his wife, Helen, and a de- 
voted father to Christina, Joyce, Courtney, and 
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Chad. His family and friends know him as a 
kind and gregarious man who will aggressively 
help anyone whenever possible. Over the 
years, such civic organizations as the Phila- 
delphia Council of Elders, PUSH, and the City- 
wide Parents Council have recognized his 
contributions with community service awards, 
and most recently the Friends of Dave Henry 
have established a fund to aid kidney patients 
on his behalf. 

Mr. Speaker, | am pleased to express my 
admiration today for Mr. C. David Henry. His 
dedication to the people of Philadelphia and 
Delaware should inspire us all in our efforts, 
and | wish him health and happiness in the fu- 
ture. Mr. Speaker, | ask my colleagues to join 
me in praising this generous, compassionate 
individual for all he has given to humanity, Mr. 
C. David Henry. 


THE MISSOURI GENERAL ASSEM- 
BLY RATIFIES THE 27TH AMEND- 
MENT 


HON. BILL EMERSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1992 


Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, the Missouri 
General Assembly ratified the 27th amend- 
ment to the U.S. Constitution on May 5, 1992, 
and the Missouri Senate has requested that its 
ratification resolution be reprinted in full in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. | have attached the 
resolution, to be printed following these re- 
marks. 


SENATE COMMITTEE SUBSTITUTE FOR SENATE 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS Nos. 14 AND 16 


Whereas, the First Congress of the United 
States of America, at its first session, sitting 
in New York, New York, on September 25, 
1789, in both Houses, by a Constitutional ma- 
jority of two-thirds thereof, has proposed an 
amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States of America in the following words, 
to wit: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, two-thirds of both 
Houses concurring, that the following [Arti- 
cle] be proposed to the Legislatures of the 
several states, as [an Amendment] to the 
Constitution of the United States, . . which 
[Article], when ratified by three-fourths of 
said Legislatures, to be valid to all intents 
and purposes as part of the said Constitu- 
tion, viz; 

[An article] in addition to, and Amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the United 
States of America, proposed by Congress, 
and ratified by the Legislatures of the sev- 
eral states, pursuant to the fifth Article of 
the original Constitution. 

“Article the second. . No law, varying 
the compensation for the services of the Sen- 
ators and Representatives, shall take effect, 
until an election of Representatives shall 
have intervened.” 

Whereas, Article V of the United States 
Constitution allows the General Assembly of 
the State of Missouri to ratify this proposed 
amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States; and 

Whereas, the proposed amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States has al- 
ready been ratified by the Legislatures of the 
following states in the years indicated, to 
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wit: Maryland in 1789; North Carolina in 1789; 
South Carolina in 1790; Delaware in 1790; 
Vermont in 1791; Virginia in 1791; Ohio in 
1873; Wyoming in 1978; Maine in 1983; Colo- 
rado in 1984; South Dakota in 1985; New 
Hampshire in 1985; Arizona in 1985; Tennessee 
in 1985; Oklahoma in 1985; New Mexico in 
1986; Indiana in 1986; Utah in 1986; Arkansas 
in 1987; Montana in 1987; Connecticut in 1987; 
Wisconsin in 1987; Georgia in 1988; West Vir- 
ginia in 1988; Louisiana in 1988; Iowa in 1989; 
Idaho in 1989; Nevada in 1989; Alaska in 1989; 
Oregon in 1989; Minnesota in 1989; Texas in 
1989; Kansas in 1990; Florida in 1990; and 
North Dakota in 1991; and 

Whereas, Article V of the United States 
Constitution does not state a time limit on 
ratification of an amendment submitted by 
the Congress, and the First Congress specifi- 
cally did not establish a deadline for the 
ratification of this particular proposed 
amendment; and 

Whereas, the United States Supreme Court 
has ruled in the case of Coleman y. Miller, 
307 US 433 (1939), that a proposed amendment 
to the United States Constitution, submitted 
without any deadline, may be ratified by 
States at any time and Congress must then 
determine whether a reasonable amount of 
time has elapsed since its initial submission 
when—in the presence of certified ratifica- 
tions from the requisite number of states— 
the time arrives for the promulgation of the 
adoption of the amendment; and 

Whereas, the General Assembly of the 
State of Missouri finds that the proposed 
amendment is still meaningful and needed as 
part of the United States Constitution and 
that the present political, social and eco- 
nomic conditions are the same as or are even 
more demanding today than they were when 
the proposed amendment was first submitted 
for its adoption; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Mis- 
souri Senate, the House of Representatives 
concurring therein, that the proposed 
amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States as aforequoted be and the same 
hereby is ratified by the Eighty-sixth Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Missouri; and 

Be it further resolved that the Secretary of 
the Missouri Senate be instructed to send a 
certified copy of this resolution to the Archi- 
vist of the United States, Washington, D.C.; 
the Vice President of the United States; the 
Speaker of the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives; and to each member of the 
United States Congress from Missouri with 
the request that it be printed in full in the 
Congressional Record. 


RONALD K. MACHTLEY AWARD 
HON. RONALD K. MACHTLEY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1992 


Mr. MACHTLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is my dis- 
tinct pleasure to congratulate Shannon B. 
Cassidy of Pawtucket, as this year's recipient 
of the Congressman Ronald K. Machtley Aca- 
demic and Leadership Excellence Award for 
St. Raphael Academy in Pawtucket, Rl. 

This award is presented to the student, cho- 
sen by St. Raphael Academy, who dem- 
onstrates a mature blend of academic 
achievement, community involvement, and 
leadership qualities. 

Shannon B. Cassidy has more than fulfilled 
this criteria. As an honors’ student for all her 
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4 years at St. Raphael Academy, Shannon 
earned membership to the National Honor So- 
ciety and was honored with certificates of 
merit in religion, geometry, and chemistry. She 
also served as editor-in-chief of the yearbook 
and graciously volunteered her time at a 
health office and animal hospital in her com- 
munity. 

| commend Shannon B. Cassidy for her out- 
standing achievements and wish her all the 
best in her future endeavors. 


WELCOME TO MINTIMER 
SHARIPOVICH SHAIMIEV, PRESI- 
DENT OF TATARSTAN 


HON. TOM LANTOS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1992 


Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, | invite my col- 
leagues in the Congress to join me in welcom- 
ing to our Nation’s Capital and to the Con- 
gress His Excellency Mintimer Sharipovich 
Shaimiev, the President of the Republic of 
Tatarstan. President Shaimiev is leading a po- 
litical and economic delegation that will hold 
meetings with political leaders here in Wash- 
ington, DC, and with business and financial 
leaders in New York. 

The Republic of Tatarstan is an autonomous 
republic within the Russian Republic, and be- 
cause of its substantial oil reserves and eco- 
nomic potential, Tartarstan will play a key role 
in the future economic development in that 
part of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of Tatarstan are 
fortunate to have as their leader at this critical 
time a man so well prepared as President 
Shaimiev. He was born in what is now the Re- 
public of Tatarstan on January 20, 1937, and 
received his education at the Agricultural Col- 
lege of Kazan in the Republic’s capital city. 
After a period of technical leadership in agri- 
culture, President Shaimiev became Minister 
of Melioration and Water Resources of the 
Tatar Autonomous Soviet Federal Republic, a 
post which he held from 1969 until 1983. He 
then became First Deputy Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers—Deputy Prime Minister 
of the Tatar Republic, and from 1985-89, he 
was Chairman of the Council of Ministers— 
Prime Minister—of the Tatar Republic. He 
served as Chairman of the Parliament and the 
head of state of the Tatar Republic, 1990-91, 
and since 1991 he has served his people as 
president of the Tatarstan Republic. 

Mr. Speaker, in addition to President 
Shaimiev, the delegation from the Republic of 
Tatarstan includes a number of distinguished 
and prominent leaders: Mr. Mansur 
Chasanovich Chasanov, President of the 
Tatarstan Academy of Sciences; Mr. Ravil 
Fatychovich Muratov, Deputy Prime Minister of 
Tatarstan; Mr. Sandor Demjan, adviser to the 
President; and Mr. Kamil Shamilevich 
Ischakov, the mayor of Kazan. In addition the 
delegation includes a number of prominent 
leaders of business and industry of the Re- 
public. 

Mr. Speaker, the visit of President Shaimiev 
and his delegation provides an outstanding 
opportunity to encourage economic and politi- 
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cal cooperation between the United States 
and the Republic of Tatarstan. | wish the 
President and the delegation great success in 
their visit, and invite my colleagues to join me 
in welcoming them to the Congress, to Wash- 
ington, and to the United States. 


TRIBUTE TO FRANCES ADAMS, 
R. N., F. N. P. 


HON. PAUL E. GIII MOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1992 


Mr. GILLMOR. Mr. Speaker, | want to take 
this opportunity to pay tribute to Frances 
Adams, R.N., F.N.P., who is retiring after 22 
years of service in the Wood County Health 
Department. 

There is a great debate going on in America 
about the future of health care. But there is 
one subject upon which we all can agree: 
Quality care in this country cannot be sus- 
tained without the service of talented, depend- 
able professionals who commit their lives to 
the well-being of others. Mr. Speaker, Frances 
Adams is without a doubt one such profes- 
sional. 

Frances Adams can look back on her career 
at the Wood County Health Department with 
great pride. Her tireless work in the area of 
prenatal care has helped so many during the 
challenging and miraculous experience of 
pregnancy and childbirth. For more than two 
decades, Frances Adams has touched the 
lives of parents, babies, and all of Wood 
County. 

Frances Adams is recognized by her peers 
for her professionalism and hard work, and as 
Congressman for Ohio's Fifth Congressional 
District, | join in thanking her for her years of 
valued service. 


TRIBUTE TO DR. ETHEL B. 
STALLING 


HON. IKE SKELTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1992 


Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, today, | pay 
tribute to a distinguished lady from the Fourth 
Congressional District of Missouri, Dr. Ethel B. 
Stalling. She recently completed her 51st year 
as a chiropractor, all except 8 years having 
been in Pleasant Hill, MO. 

Dr. Stalling is a graduate of Cleveland 
Chiropractic College, and recently was the re- 
cipient of the Alumnus of the Year Award from 
that college’s alumni association. 

Dr. Stalling has not only practiced chiroprac- 
tic medicine throughout the years, but has 
been an influential member of the Missouri 
State Chiropractic Association. 

She has received numerous awards, includ- 
ing service awards from Cleveland Chiroprac- 
tic College, the International Chiropractors As- 
sociation, the Missouri State Chiropractors As- 
sociation, the Academy of Missouri Chiroprac- 
tors, and was named chiropractor of the year 
by the International Chiropractors Association. 
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| have known her many years, as her roots 
are in my home county of Lafayette. | know 
other Members of this body join me in con- 
gratulating Dr. Stalling on 51 years of service 
and wishes her the very best in the days 
ahead. 


RONALD K. MACHTLEY AWARD 
HON. RONALD K. MACHTLEY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1992 


Mr. MACHTLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is my dis- 
tinct pleasure to congratulate Ameurfinna 
Felangela Dimen of Southbury, CT, as this 
year’s recipient of the Congressman Ronald K. 
Machtley Academic and Leadership Excel- 
lence Award for St. George’s School in Mid- 
dletown, Rl. 

This award is presented to the student, cho- 
sen by St. George’s School, who dem- 
onstrates a mature blend of academic 
achievement, community involvement, and 
leadership qualities. 

Ameurfinna Dimen has more than fulfilled 
this criteria. During her sophomore year, 
Ameurfinna was honored by the faculty with 
the Allen Prize for high standards in all areas 
of scholastic life. She also has selflessly de- 
voted herself to community volunteer work as 
a Big Sister, a Rhode Island Hospital 
candystriper, and as a member of the Feed a 
Friend Program. 

| commend Ameurfinna Dimen for her out- 
standing achievements and wish her all the 
best in her future endeavors. 


GUARD US FROM HORSETRADING 


HON. JACK REED 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1992 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
place an article in the RECORD that | hope all 
my colleagues will read. 

This piece, which ran in the Providence 
Journal-Bulletin newspaper, accurately de- 
scribes both the importance of the Reserves 
and the partisan gamesmanship that results in 
questions about the preparedness and the 
usefulness of these troops. 

Most recently we saw the Reserves in ac- 
tion in Los Angeles and | have heard no one 
question the value of their help in that crisis 
situation. 

The authors of this article are Maj. Gen. 
Leonard Holland, Adjutant General of Rhode 
Island from 1961 to 1983, and Robert 
Riesman, who served as a civilian aide to the 
Secretary of the Army from 1963 to 1969 and 
from 1978 to 1980. 

Both Major General Holland and Mr. 
Riesman know this subject. They have had re- 
sponsibility for and worked with the Reserves. 
They have seen the value of this program in 
Rhode Island and on a national level. And 
they both know—as | do—that the Reserves 
did an outstanding job in Operation Desert 
Storm. 
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| was proud to visit Rhode Island troops pre- 
paring at Fort Picket to go to Operation Desert 
Storm and | truly regret the tone of the re- 
marks that have been made about the per- 
formance of Reserve troops. The men and 
women | saw were doing a terrific job and 
making a great sacrifice. These individuals de- 
serve our praise and our continued support. 

| urge everyone to read this thoughtful piece 
in defense of our Reserve Forces. 
{From the Providence Sunday Journal, Apr. 

5 1 
GUARD US FROM HORSETRADING 

(By Leonard Holland and Robert A. Riesman) 


Rhode Islanders are not alone in their deep 
concern about the Bush administration move 
to reduce military reserves and National 
Guard. There is nationwide disquiet at the 
Defense Department decision to cut these 
forces by 234,000 over the next five years, af- 
fecting hundreds of units in all 50 states. 
While we favor reductions in our defense 
budget. we fear that political horse-trading 
by the executive branch may permanently 
impair our reserve forces. 

More than a whiff of politics can be sensed 
in the way the administration is dealing 
with the National Guard and the reserves. 
The President and Secretary of Defense have 
set $50 billion as the target for reduction in 
our nation's defense budget, while the Demo- 
crats in Congress clamor for a much larger 
cut. 

In announcing on March 27 the reduction 
of 140,000 in reservist and Guard strength 
during the next two years, Secretary Cheney 
needled congressional Democrats, noting 
that they called for greater cuts in the de- 
fense budget, but not in my district.“ 

This is a time-honored ploy of the execu- 
tive branch, whether of our nation or of a 
municipality. When the mayor of a city is 
attacked for too high a budget, his first reac- 
tion is to announce the reduction of fire and 
police protection, together with less frequent 
garbage collection. On a national level, the 
President and Secretary Cheney are indulg- 
ing in similar political gamesmanship with 
Congress, at the expense of our national pre- 
paredness and public safety. 

Unquestionably, we must cut our defense 
budget for all the obvious reasons, and must 
reconfigure our forces to deal with the 
world’s new strategic balance. And if we are 
going to cut our Army and Air Force, we 
should maintain a rational balance between 
our active and reserve strength. However, 
there is a red line“ below which our Na- 
tional Guard and reserve must not be cut. 

A quarter-million Reserve and Guard sol- 
diers, sailors, airmen, airwomen, and Ma- 
rines were mobilized for Desert Shield/Desert 
Storm. One of the first US units in Iraq was 
an Army Guard engineer company. Air 
Guard units flew more than 3,500 fighter- 
bomber missions, and Army Guard artillery 
units performed admirably in combat. From 
Rhode Island, the 115th, 118th, and 119th 
Military Police companies, our 143rd Tac- 
tical Airlift Command, 281st Combat Com- 
munications Group and 282nd Combat Com- 
munications Squadron, together with the 
102nd Tactical Control Squadron, accom- 
plished indispensable missions. 

Once disbanded, Guard units cannot be 
summoned overnight. The individual train- 
ing, and the training and experience of oper- 
ating as a unit over time, cannot be replaced 
by mobilization cadres. In Iraq, the attack 
helicopter once more proved its unique effec- 
tiveness. The announced cutbacks in the 1st 
Battalion of the 126th Army Aviation Bri- 
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gade stationed at Quonset Point are, there- 
fore, a matter of concern, and leave us won- 
dering where the ax will fall next. 

The dissolution of the Soviet Union did not 
make the world more stable, and for the 
foreseeable future we shall need a balanced 
military posture. At home, the Red Army 
may no longer threaten us, but Mother Na- 
ture has not been disarmed. Every state de- 
pends on its National Guard as an irreplace- 
able and indispensable force for public safety 
in time of flood, hurricane or other disasters 
or emergencies. 

Our own state has turned to the Guard in 
emergencies: The 1938 and 1954 hurricanes, 
the blizzard of 1978, and last year’s hurricane 
Bob. When the guards at the ACI walked out 
in 1974, order could not have been main- 
tained except by the round-the-clock protec- 
tion provided by the Guard. Without the 
Guard, what organized and trained body is 
there to deal with these emergencies? With 
the deactivation of Fort Devens, there will 
not be an active Army unit within 200 miles 
of Rhode Island. Even if there were, the ac- 
tive Army is not prepared for civil emer- 
gencies. Other states face similar problems, 
as Army bases throughout the nation are 
being closed. 

If it weren't so serious, the reaction of the 
national media to Secretary Cheney’s pro- 
posal would be funny. From their Manhattan 
listening post, the editors of the New York 
Times derided weekend warriors” and at- 
tempts to “preserve the peacetime patronage 
for part-timers,” Similarly, The Wall Street 
Journal dismissed the National Guard and 
military Reserve as pork.“ The lack of 
readiness of one individual unit to be de- 
ployed to the Persian Gulf was used to deni- 
grate the entire National Guard. Until you 
leave the island of Manhattan, you don’t ap- 
preciate what the National Guard means to 
our country, at bargain rates to the tax- 
payer. 

We favor a reduced defense budget, but 
cannot accept reductions in the National 
Guard and Reserves that would imperil our 
mobilization base or public safety and civil 
defense of our states. The Guard and Reserve 
must not become a political football, nor 
part of a game of chicken between the execu- 
tive and legislative branches. It is our good 
fortune that every member of the Rhode Is- 
land delegation to Congress has served in the 
armed forces and understands the problem. 

The Second Amendment to our Constitu- 
tion calls for a militia, for the protection of 
our citizens. Our country and every state in 
the Union needs our Reserve forces—at least, 
until our collective political genius can de- 
vise another citizen-based, locally oriented, 
trained and organized body that can respond 
to national and public emergencies. 


ALTERNATIVES MUST BE STUDIED 
FOR CHEMICAL WEAPON DE- 
STRUCTION 


HON. JIM JONTZ 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1992 


Mr. JONTZ. Mr. Speaker, | had the oppor- 
tunity of meeting some time ago with several 
residents of Vermillion and Parke Counties in 
Indiana, who are opposed to the U.S. Army’s 
current plans to demilitarize the chemical 
weapons stored at Newport Army Ammunition 
Depot. They presented me with an “Open Let- 
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ter to the Members of the U.S. Congress” ask- 
ing that we insist that the Army thoroughly in- 
vestigate all alternatives to the incineration of 
the chemical stockpile. | agree with the con- 
cerns of the Newport Study Group and 
present a copy of their letter for my col- 
leagues’ information. 
THE ARMY'S PROBLEMS WITH CHEMICAL 
WARFARE MUNITIONS DESTRUCTION 
OPEN LETTER TO THE MEMBERS OF THE U.S. 
CONGRESS 

Honorable Members of the U.S. Congress: 

The U.S. Congress in 1985 instructed the 
Army to destroy and dispose of all outdated 
chemical warfare munitions and agents. 

In the intervening years the Army has in- 
vestigated—albeit for the most part super- 
ficially—a number of destruction processes 
and methods, but soon focused primarily on 
incineration as the most efficient“ and pre- 
sumably safest, not to mention least ex- 
pensive” technology. This decision was 
largely based on the advice in a report by the 
Nation Research Council, advice that, in- 
credibly, failed to deal with the many prob- 
lems pertaining to the incineration of haz- 
ardous substances. 

The Army has since developed an inciner- 
ator known under the acronym JACADS, and 
has built a less than full-sized prototype at 
Tooele, Utah, as well as a full sized inciner- 
ator on Johnston Atoll in the pacific. Both 
are still being tested and both have experi- 
enced a large number of problems. 

The program to date has been a costly one, 
in part legitimately so because of the treach- 
erous nature of the material to be destroyed: 
Munitions containing a variety of explosives 
(fuses, propellants, bursters) in addition to 
the extremely poisonous warfare agents. But 
moreover due to what the GAO report of 
Nov. 1991 calls cost growth” and schedule 
slippages,”’ as well as design and fabrication 
problems, such as the substandard air filtra- 
tion system (GAO Report, P. 28). 

It is painfully clear by now that the Army 
has place all its eggs into the incineration 
basket“ and has spent a vast amount of tax 
money to get the JACADS to perform ac- 
cording to the Army's specifications and the 
EPA’s emission requirements, but with dis- 
appointing result, and there is no guarantee, 
nor even likelihood, that those standards 
may ever be achieved with the present sys- 
tem, or any other incinerator design. 

It seems appropriate to us that Congress, 
having ordered the Army to dispose of the 
chemical warfare munitions and agents in 
the first place, should now step in and in- 
struct the Army first: to consult (with the 
assistance of knowledgeable citizen’s groups) 
private industries and/or engineering depart- 
ments at first-rate universities interested 
and knowledgeable in the development of al- 
ternative technologies to incineration. And, 
second: to select one or two of such indus- 
tries with the most promising processes to 
start testing their systems on chemical war- 
fare agents and explosives. Several of the 
newly developed alternative technologies are 
bound to be notably more benign than incin- 
eration, and hence in terms of human health 
concerns than incineration. However, there 
is no doubt that all of them will also gen- 
erate toxic wastes such as ashes“ contain- 
ing heavy metals. These waste products 
must either be placed in designated hazard- 
ous waste landfills, or further processed 
chemically to reclaim the metals. 

It is not possible to predict the cost of fol- 
lowing our suggested course at this point, 
but what can be predicted with confidence is 
the elimination of two of the most serious 
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categories of environmental pollutants asso- 
ciated with incineration, namely the genera- 
tion of nasty and environmentally persistent 
toxins in the cooling gas stream of the 
smokestack (dioxins, furans, etc.), and the 
emission of ultrafine-grained particulates 
(. 3um ing) which do not show as smoke, but 
tend to become coated with toxic organic 
compounds. These particulates constitute a 
serious health hazard, because they are not 
trapped by the ciliated lining of the windpipe 
and bronchi, but are carried into the tiny gas 
chambers (alveoli) of the lung where they 
may produce cancer lesions. 

In conclusion we respectfully suggest, on 
behalf of some 13,000 concerned citizens liv- 
ing in the vicinity of the Newport Army Am- 
munition Plant, that Congress direct the 
Army to stop wasting taxpayer’s money on 
an inappropriate and chronically malfunc- 
tioning technology, and focus its attention 
on one or two alternative methods of dis- 
posal of the chemical warfare munitions and 
agents. 


SUPPORT FOR SPOTTED OWL 
MANAGEMENT PLAN 


HON. WALLY HERGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1992 


Mr. HERGER. Mr. Speaker, last week | co- 
sponsored legislation, H.R. 5256, which would 
implement President Bush's plan to reduce 
timber industry job losses in California, Or- 
egon, and Washington resulting from imple- 
mentation of the Endangered Species Act for 
the northern spotted owl. This proposal is a 
step in the right direction toward a balanced 
solution that considers the needs of our north- 
ern California timber communities as well as 
the needs of the spotted owl. However, this 
“Preservation Plan,” as it has been entitled, 
still does not sufficiently address the devastat- 
ing economic impacts of the spotted owl re- 
covery plan on our northern California commu- 
nities. As such, | will continue working with 
Secretary of Interior Lujan and Secretary of 
Agriculture Madigan toward developing a plan 
which more adequately addresses the unique 
characteristics of California’s forests, and ulti- 
mately protects more jobs. 

We know now that there are many more 
spotted owls in California than was estimated 
when the species was listed under the Endan- 
gered Species Act. To date, over 1,500 owl 
sites have been confirmed throughout Califor- 
nia, with over 500 sites on private lands which 
have only partially been surveyed. Moreover, 
spotted owls are known to be living and repro- 
ducing in managed, second-growth forests 
throughout the State. It is significant to note 
that the Fish and Wildlife Service has already 
ruled that a plan by Sierra Pacific Industries to 
manage the forests for timber production and 
the protection of spotted owls on private lands 
will not result in a take of the species under 
the ESA. 

Unfortunately, the Preservation Plan fails to 
allow us to manage our forests for owls, jobs, 
and an affordable supply of wood products for 
the American public. | will continue working 
with the administration and my colleagues in 
the House toward developing a spotted owl 
management plan which achieves these ob- 
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jectives and addresses the needs of our north- 
ern California timber-dependent communities. 


— 


TRIBUTE TO WILLIAM W. 
CORCORAN 


HON. RONALD K. MACHTLEY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1992 


Mr. MACHTLEY. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to recognize William W. Corcoran for his ef- 
forts to the Visiting Nurse Service of Newport 
County. These efforts have earned him the 
Mary A. Dwyer Award, an award given annu- 
ally in memory of the late Mary A. Dwyer, the 
agency’s executive director from 1954 to 
1979. The award is given to the individual that 
has displayed a history of outstanding service 
to the agency. 

William Corcoran began his involvement 
with the visiting nurse service when he joined 
the board of directors in 1960. Mr. Corcoran 
became president in 1965 and remained in the 
position until 1980. During the 28 years, Mr. 
Corcoran has been involved with the visiting 
nurse service. The agency has grown from 8 
staff members to almost 40 members. Mr. 
Corcoran’s dedication and commitment to the 
principles set forth by the visiting nurse serv- 
ice is what brings this service to so many 
needy people. 

I commend William Corcoran for his work 
and dedication and wish him all the best in his 
future endeavors. 


ARIZONA PROPOSITION THREAT- 
ENS WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT, 
SPORTSMEN, AND SOUND CON- 
SERVATION 


HON. RICHARD T. SCHULZE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1992 


Mr. SCHULZE. Mr. Speaker, as chairman of 
the congressional sportsmen’s caucus, whose 
present bipartisan membership includes 29 
percent of the Congress, | want to bring to the 
attention of my colleagues a pending situation 
that has the potential of establishing one of 
the most dangerous precedents against pro- 
fessional wildlife management this Nation has 
ever faced. | am speaking of the initiative that 
will be submitted to the voters in the State of 
Arizona in November of this year known as 
Proposition 200. 

The stated policy of this initiative is purport- 
edly to manage wildlife and protect property 
by “humane and nonlethal methods.” Specifi- 
cally, however, the proposal seeks to prohibit 
the taking of wildlife on public lands, both Fed- 
eral and State, “with any leghold trap and 
conibear style trap of the instant kill or body- 
gripping type design * * *.” 

First of all, the issue of “humaneness” is a 
subjective term. The only place in Federal law 
where an attempt to define humane taking in 
the wild is the Marine Mammal Protection Act 
where it is stated as “the least degree of pain 
and suffering practicable * * 16 U.S.C. 
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1362(4). The legal cases that have interpreted 
this clause make it clear that each case must 
be determined individually. 

Obviously, the phrase “humane 
* * * methods” in Proposition 200 will be a 
legal quagmire that will materially hamper or- 
derly wildlife management. 

Second, and more ominous, is the issue 
that, even though the proposition purportedly 
exempts traditional hunting and fishing, it is to- 
tally unclear what is intended under “non- 
lethal” methods. At best, there will be a rash 
of litigation on the subject by antisportsmen 
which may be the unstated intent of the initia- 
tive in the first place. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO THE 
REPUBLIC OF CHINA ON TAIWAN 


HON. DAN SCHAEFER 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1992 


Mr. SCHAEFER. Mr. Speaker, in the past 2 
years, the Republic of China on Taiwan has 
made great progress in strengthening democ- 
racy and the rule of law, while economic 
growth continues at an impressive rate. These 
are no small accomplishments, in view of the 
ever-present military threat from the mainland, 
whose rulers have never renounced the use of 
force against Taiwan. 

| believe that credit for this economic pros- 
perity and political liberalization should go to 
President Lee Teng-hui and his Vice Presi- 
dent, Dr. Li Yuan-zu. Their wise leadership 
bodes very well for the future of the Republic 
of China and its citizens. 

Mr. Speaker. President Lee and Vice Presi- 
dent Li mark their second anniversary in office 
this month. | congratulate them—and the Re- 
public of China on Taiwan—and wish them all 
the best in the months and years to come. 


OFF TARGET 
HON. CHARLES E. SCHUMER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1992 


Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
call my colleagues’ attention to an article 
called Off Target by Steven Emerson, which 
appeared in the May issue of Washington 
Journalism Review. It describes the events 
which contributed to the unfortunate smear of 
Israel when it was falsely accused of supply- 
ing Patriot missiles to China. While | have 
shortened the article to save space in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, | urge my col- 
leagues who are interested in the subject to 
obtain the full article and read it. 

In April, 24 other Members and | called on 
President Bush to apologize to Israel for the 
leaks which besmirched its name. We have 
received no response to our request to date. 
| believe this article provides important new 
facts surrounding our Government's role in 
this episode, and further justification for an of- 
ficial apology. 
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OFF TARGET 
(By Steven Emerson) 

The Washington Times, the Wall Street 
Journal, ABC News and Evans and Novak all 
reported that Israel illegally had sold U.S. 
weapons technology to China. They got it 
wrong. 

In mid-March, an already tenuous relation- 
ship between Israel and the United States 
was rocked by a series of shocking news re- 
ports alleging that Israel had illegally sold 
vital U.S. technology to other countries. 
First came a story that Israel might have 
transferred a Patriot missile to China. An- 
other article said that, among other illicit 
acts, Israel secretly sold U.S.-designed weap- 
ons systems to China and South Africa. But 
the most extravagant accusation was that 
Israel was planning to sell U.S. stealth 
technology to China. 

Many of these charges were broadcast on 
television news shows and printed in news- 
papers throughout the United States. The al- 
legations also generated an acrimonious de- 
bate between A.M. Rosenthal of the New 
York Times and syndicated columnists Row- 
land Evans and Robert Novak, who were 
making their own serious accusations 
against Israel. 

When the smoke cleared, however, it 
turned out that some of the charges were pa- 
tently false and others highly questionable. 
In their zeal to get a good story.“ did vet- 
eran U.S. journalists fail to obtain corrobo- 
rative evidence to substantiate such serious 
allegations? 

On the morning of March 12 the Washing- 
ton Times, a newspaper known for its access 
to intelligence reports, ran a front-page ban- 
ner headline proclaiming China may have 
Patriot from Israel.“ The article, written by 
Bill Gertz and Rowan Scarborough, reported 
that the Bush administration is investigat- 
ing intelligence reports that Israel secretly 
supplied a U.S. Patriot missile or its tech- 
nology to China. 

If true, it was an extraordinarily shocking 
revelation. Disputes between Israel and the 
United States are always hot news. But com- 
ing at a time of extremely strained U.S.-Is- 
raeli relations and only days before a U.S. 
visit by Defense Minister Moshe Arens, the 
Patriot story spread quickly around Wash- 
ington. The true test of whether it would be- 
come a high-profile national issue would 
come several hours later at daily briefings at 
the White House, State Department and Pen- 
tagon. 

As a rule, Bush administration officials 
have refused to comment on intelligence re- 
ports. Moreover, the administration has 
demonstrated an aversion to leaks based on 
unverified raw intelligence reports, as illus- 
trated by its bitter denunciation of the FBI 
reports leaked to reporters regarding allega- 
tions against Supreme Court nominee Clar- 
ence Thomas. 

But on March 12, the Bush administration 
seemed to go out of its way to confirm this 
leak. At the State Department, Defense De- 
partment and White House, officials care- 
fully stated on the record that they would 
“not comment.” Yet ubiquitous but anony- 
mous senior officials," which included the 
briefers and top policymakers, made them- 
selves available on “background” for report- 
ers at daily briefings to confirm“ the exist- 
ence of the allegations. For example, accord- 
ing to reporters present, Assistant Secretary 
of State Edward Djerejian vouched that the 
allegations were serious.“ His comments, 
like those of his colleagues, guaranteed that 
the Washington Times story had legs. 

In classic Washington cover-your-tracks 
style, however, Djerejian on March 17 pub- 
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licly criticized leaks about alleged Israeli 
arms transfers. Before a congressional com- 
mittee, Djerejian declared, ‘‘What is regret- 
table is there have been these irresponsible 
leaks by unnamed officials which have come 
into the press.. (When asked about his 
March 12 background comments, a spokes- 
woman for Djerejian said the State Depart- 
ment would not comment on anything Sec- 
retary Djerejian may or may not have said 
on background.“) 

By the end of the day on March 12, the 
story was publicized worldwide. While Israeli 
officials unequivocally rejected the Patriot 
missile charges and claimed they were 
leaked before being investigated by the Bush 
administration or before Israel had a chance 
to respond, neither they nor the U.S. media 
were privy to the intelligence report that 
generated the allegation. And if they 
couldn't see the report, how could they re- 
spond to the charge? It was a Catch-22 situa- 
tion typical of the intelligence world. 

In retrospect, it became apparent that the 
Washington Times had exaggerated the alle- 
gations against Israel to include the charge 
that Israel had possibly transferred a com- 
plete Patriot missile to the Chinese. Bush 
administration officials said that the intel- 
ligence report“ received by the administra- 
tion raised only the possibility that China 
had acquired Patriot technology from Israel, 
not the missile itself. Nevertheless, by ele- 
vating the allegation to including the trans- 
fer of hardware, the Times helped raise the 
story to another level. And because anything 
is possible in the intelligence world, the no- 
tion of a missile transfer could not be dis- 
missed out of hand. The Washington Times’ 
Scarborough said in an interview that his ar- 
ticle was accurate. “I'm firmly convinced 
that the intelligence report mentioned the 
possibility that the Patriot itself had been 
transferred.“ he said. We confirmed this 
through several sources in the administra- 
tion.. 

MORE ALLEGATIONS ABOUT ISRAEL 

On March 13, the Israel-China story picked 
up steam when veteran investigative re- 
porter Edward T. Pound of the Wall Street 
Journal published a front-page report in 
which senior U.S. officials alleged improper 
Israeli transfer of U.S. technology to China, 
Ethiopia, South Africa and Chile. The result 
of a- six-week investigation, the Journal 
story was extensively documented and in- 
cluded references to a classified draft of an 
upcoming report on technology transfer to 
Israel by State Department Inspector Gen- 
eral (IG) Sherman Funk.... 

The article further reported that govern- 
ment officials “suggest Israel uses several 
schemes to transfer“ U.S. technology, in- 
cluding repackaging American components 
in systems exported by Israel and reverse- 
engineering! —disassembling U.S. weapons to 
appropriate their secret designs. 

For journalists, Pound’s story seemed to 
‘indirectly confirm the Washington Times 
story, even though the Journal didn’t focus 
on the Patriot missile allegations, if only be- 
cause it alleged that Israel was selling other 
advanced U.S. technology without permis- 
sion. The Journal story was particularly 
damning because its description of purported 
Israeli deception and scheming made any 
charge of Israeli duplicity more credible. 

Israel's response to the Journal story 
seemed equivocal. An Israeli government 
spokesperson said that the stories about al- 
leged sales to China and other countries are 
sensitive matters which are subject to nego- 
tiation’’ between Israel and the United 
States. Was that an implicit acceptance of 
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the U.S. allegations, as some reporters be- 
lieved and indeed wrote? .. 

The fact that journalists had paid rel- 
atively scant attention to previous disputes 
over technology transfer did not make the 
charges against Israel any less newsworthy. 
Although U.S. officials did not inspect Is- 
raeli military systems, Pound concluded in 
his Wall Street Journal article that the in- 
telligence reports have been so pervasive as 
to leave no doubt in the intelligence commu- 
nity that Israel has repeatedly engaged in di- 
version schemes.“ 

Yet contrary to the portrayal of an intel- 
ligence community holding a monolithic 
view on alleged Israeli diversion, a series of 
interviews with officials in the Defense De- 
partment, State Department and CIA leaves 
no doubt that there are major and bitter dis- 
agreements about whether the intelligence 
reports about Israel were as conclusive as 
some claimed. For example, a senior Defense 
Department official who examined both the 
classified and unclassified versions of the IG 
report, as well as the raw intelligence re- 
ports collected by Funk to assemble his 
study, said firmly that the “IG abjectly mis- 
represents the intent and bottom line of the 
documents upon which his report was 
based. And a former government official 
who had access to the raw intelligence 
charged that the IG report was politicized. 
“The IG report.“ he said, was a dumping 
ground for anyone who wanted to get their 
digs in on Israel.“ 

Pound cannot be faulted for accurately re- 
porting what various intelligence officials 
had told him and what had been confirmed 
by government documents. Yet the debate 
about Israel in the intelligence community 
often parallels the debate about U.S. Middle 
East policy. Officials collect, interpret and 
even generate intelligence“ designed to 
promote their views. Were the sources inter- 
viewed for this story simply providing the 
opposite of what Pound’s sources told him? 

Perhaps. But in reporting on the IG docu- 
ment, the unclassified version of which was 
released April 1, journalists largely over- 
looked evidence that raised doubts about the 
accuracy of the IG’s conclusions. Moreover, 
the media generally disregarded the same 
independent Israeli military analysts who 
are quoted extensively when they criticize 
Israeli policies. This time, these Israeli ana- 
lysts rejected the technology transfer 
charges as entirely unfounded and a smear“ 
against Israel. 

One of the few American reporters to delve 
into the issue beyond merely restating 
charges along with Israeli denials was Jack- 
son Diehl of the Washington Post. In a 
March 18 story, Diehl reported from Jerusa- 
lem that as Israeli sources explain it, the 
dispute over technology is, in fact, a tangled 
and technical one that reflects the degree to 
which the military establishments of the two 
countries became meshed in recent years." 
Diehl's point lay at the heart of the issue: Is- 
rael and the United States have been in- 
volved in joint research and weapons devel- 
opment for the past 25 years. Some of the re- 
search is so intertwined, according to U.S. 
and Israeli defense officials, that it is impos- 
sible to determine the exact nature of its 
parentage. 

Another factor, which most reporters 
missed, is that because of the huge decline in 
international arms sales, the United States 
and Israel are now beginning to compete in 
an increasingly desperate search for arms 
buyers. What better way to undercut Israeli 
competition than to assert U.S. parentage of 
technology? ... 
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In addition to the evidence supporting Is- 
raeli claims that it developed its own weap- 
ons systems, reporters missed another key 
element that would have demonstrated why 
the entire affair was much more gray than 
black and white. In recent years, the United 
States has. exported weapons systems that 
have incorporated advanced Israeli tech- 
nology to Arab countries such as Egypt, Jor- 
dan, Saudi Arabia and Kuwait. This hard- 
ware includes enhanced F-16 fuel tanks, heli- 
copter altitude warning systems and F-16 
avionic and structural improvements. 


GUNNING FOR ISRAELI 


As happens so often in Washington journal- 
ism, the allegations of Israeli transfer of 
technology had provided a hook for other re- 
ports about Israeli wrongdoing. By this time, 
the invisible critical mass—the journalistic 
threshold that results in pack reporting— 
had been reached. Now it seemed as if almost 
any allegation related to the Israel-China 
nexus was fair game, regardless of its accu- 
racy, as long as it could be pinned on anony- 
mous “U.S. intelligence sources.“ 

In a segment on ABC's World News To- 
night“ on March 16, John McWethy reported 
that Israel had secretly transferred a laser- 
guided artillery shell called the Copperhead 
to China. But there was a serious problem 
with the story: It wasn’t true. According to 
Defense Department and congressional offi- 
cials, Israel has not purchased any Copper- 
heads (whereas dozens were sold to Arab 
countries). A spokesman for World News 
Tonight“ said in an interview, We stand by 
our report. 

Meanwhile, some editorial writers pre- 
sumed the error-filled reports were true in- 
stead of questioning the leaks of unverified 
intelligence or raising questions about the 
accuracy of the charges. For example, the 
March 20 lead editorial in the New York 
Times blasted Israel in unusually harsh rhet- 
oric for the “alleged sale of Patriot tech- 
nology” to China and for “installing U.S. 
components“ in Israeli-exported weapons 
systems. The editorial said that stern sanc- 
tions“ should be imposed on Israel if the re- 
ports proved to be true. At the same time, 
Times columnists Leslie Gelb and A.M. 
Rosenthal questioned the truthfulness of the 
allegations and the political agenda behind 
the leaks, ... 

NO EVIDENCE 

In early April the Israel-Patriot-China 
story came to a conclusion. A special 17- 
member U.S. military inspection team had 
been dispatched to Israel—a development 
that had reinforced the credibility of the ini- 
tial charges but which had originated at Is- 
raeli insistence—to investigate whether any 
of the Patriot missiles in Israel had been 
tampered with. On April 2, the State Depart- 
ment announced that the investigators found 
“no evidence that Israel had transferred a 
Patriot missile or Patriot missile tech- 
nology’ to China and that the Israeli gov- 
ernment has a clean bill of health on the Pa- 
triot issue.“ 

The day before the United States exoner- 
ated Israel, State Department Inspector Gen- 
eral Funk released an unclassified 69-page 
report alleging a systematic and growing 
pattern of unauthorized transfer of sensitive 
United States items and technology“ by an 
unidentified country that was unambig- 
uously Israel. In interviews with reporters, 
however, Funk revealed, according to David 
Hoffman’s account in the Washington Post, 
that State Department auditors had never 
actually tracked any transfer of U.S. tech- 
nology by Israel, but rather established that 
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intelligence reports about such transfers 
were credible.” 

In the end, journalists were left to report 
unverified allegations about possible tech- 
nology transfers. Every day government offi- 
cials receive scores of such intelligence re- 
ports, but often they consist of nothing more 
than an allegation by an informant, often 
with a political agenda, who reports it toa 
U.S. intelligence agent or diplomat. Most re- 
ports don’t check out. Consider the famous 
1981 report of a secret Libyan hit squad 
stalking President Reagan. The report, it 
turned out, was not true; the informant had 
misled U.S. officials. 

The New York Times and the Washington 
Times acknowledged publishing tainted in- 
telligence reports on Israeli weapons trans- 
fers and blamed their sources. On April 4, the 
New York Times tried to make amends for 
its premature editorial that had blasted Is- 
rael. Noting that Israel was found not 
guilty’’ of the Patriot missile transfer 
charge, the Times editorialized that the 
“U.S. officials who hurried to publicize the 
allegation before all the facts were in owe Is- 
rael an apology." 

On April 13, the Washington Times pub- 
lished a lead editorial that also criticized 
government leakers for feeding the press 
false information. The editorial, which con- 
ceded that the paper had printed the original 
unsubstantiated report on the Patriot trans- 
fer, enumerated the charges and counter- 
charges that had been reported subsequently 
in the Wall Street Journal and in the Evans 
and Novak-Rosenthal exchanges. ‘The 
blame,” the Washington Times concluded, 
“lies not with the press, which is reporting 
what it finds out, but with whomever is 
doing the leaking of spurious accusations." 

The Washington paper also chastised the 
“highest officials“ in the Bush administra- 
tion for failing to say anything on Israel's 
behalf to counterbalance the feeding frenzy 
in the press that the [original] leak set off. 
They now owe Israel an apology for allowing 
the erroneous report to further undermine 
relations between the two countries." 

To be fair, perhaps the New York Times, 
The Washington Times—and much of the 
Fourth Estate—should apologize as well. 


U.S. CAPITOL POLICE REFORMS 
HON. MARY ROSE OAKAR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1992 


Ms. OAKAR. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to in- 
troduce a very important piece of legislation 
concerning the U.S. Capitol Police. This bill 
addresses several areas that merit our imme- 
diate consideration. 

The bill contains five components: Expand- 
ing jurisdictional boundaries in which the Cap- 
itol Police have law enforcement authority, en- 
hancing Capitol Police arrest authority, reor- 
ganizing the Capitol Police Board, establishing 
a joint or unified payroll system, and finally, 
providing for a lump-sum payment for retiring 
sworn members of the Capito! Police Force. 

Mr. Speaker, daily, we read news accounts 
about random acts of violence that are occur- 
ring in every community in the country, includ- 
ing our own community of Capitol Hill. These 
acts of violence have affected individuals from 
all walks of life. We were especially dev- 
astated by the tragic death of the young Sen- 
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ate aide from Senator SHELBY's office, and the 
brutal, armed attack on Senator CONRAD’s wife 
on the Senator's private property. 

Mr. Speaker, what will it take to put a stop 
to this random violence? We are fortunate to 
have one of the most highly trained and best 
equipped police forces in the country, and we 
owe it to the citizens who live on Capitol Hill, 
who work on Capitol Hill, and who visit Capitol 
Hill, the best protection available. 

One way to address this need is to expand 
Capitol Police jurisdictional boundaries. The 
Capitol Police, under 40 U.S.C. Section 212a 
(1988), has the power to police the Capitol 
buildings and grounds and to make arrests 
therein. When this language was enacted in 
1948, it met the needs of the Capitol Police. 
Today, however, the buildings and areas we 
now use are located beyond this original juris- 
diction. There are buildings outside the original 
jurisdiction which include two House office 
buildings as well as several parking lots that 
the Capitol Police now patrol, such as the 
House Child Care Center. While it is true the 
police have jurisdiction within these buildings 
and areas, it is the area surrounding these 
buildings and grounds that present the prob- 
lems the Capitol Police face today. 

Enhanced arrest authority means that mem- 
bers of the Capitol Police will have the author- 
ity to make arrests and enforce the laws of the 
United States and the laws of the District of 
Columbia: within the District of Columbia, with 
respect to crimes committed within the U.S. 
Capitol grounds; within the District of Colum- 
bia, with respect to any crime in the presence 
of a member, if the member is in the perform- 
ance of official duties when the crime is com- 
mitted; and within the District of Columbia, to 
prevent imminent loss of life or injury if the of- 
ficer is in the performance of official duties 
when the authority is exercised. This will re- 
move the gaps in the existing Capitol Police 
jurisdiction. 

The third area addressed in the bill is a 
change in the composition of the Capitol Po- 
lice Board. Currently, the board is comprised 
of the House Sergeant at Arms, the Senate 
Sergeant at Arms and the Architect of the 
Capitol. The legislation would change the 
composition of the board to the chair and 
ranking minority party member of the Commit- 
tee on House Administration and the chair and 
ranking minority party member of the Senate 
Committee on Rules and Administration. The 
House and Senate Sergeant at Arms would 
serve as executive officio members of the 
board without the right to vote. 

The Capitol Police Board has certain re- 
sponsibilities in formulating and implementing 
the policies of the U.S. Capitol Police Force. 
Greater accountability will be achieved if that 
authority rests with a bipartisan group consist- 
ing of members and Senators of the commit- 
tees that set the internal policies of Congress. 

The fourth component of the bill would es- 
tablish unified payroll administration. Currently, 
members of the Capitol Police Force are paid 
either by House or Senate funds. Through this 
legislation, a single disbursing authority for all 
members of the Capitol Police, including civil- 
ian support positions, would be established. 

The final area addressed in the legislation is 
the lump-sum payment which would be avail- 
able to sworn members of the Capito! Police 
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who are separating from service because of 
retirement. This section does not pertain to ci- 
vilian members of the Capitol Police Force. 


Currently, there are 96 officers who must re- 
tire on or before October 31, 1992, in accord- 
ance with the Capitol Police Retirement Act 
that became law on October 15, 1990. These 
officers must use their accumulated annual 
leave and compensatory time by the close of 
business October 31, 1992. Therefore, it will 
be necessary to carry some of these officers 
in a terminal leave status for a period of 5 or 
more months. Additionally, it will be necessary 
to work other officers overtime to cover the 
post assignments that otherwise would have 
been manned by those officers on terminal 
leave. 


There is going to be a substantial cost to 
the Department during this period of time. 
These officers, while on terminal leave, will 
continue to receive their salary and benefits 
until October 31, 1992. The overtime to cover 
the posts/assignments during this time is pro- 
jected to cost $1.4 million. 

If a lump-sum payment was available for 
their accumulated annual leave only, a 
$876,439 savings could be realized. The pro- 
jected cost for a lump-sum payments for an- 
nual leave including benefit cost and replace- 
ment cost is $1,057,923 versus $1,934,362 for 
the projected cost of salaries, benefits, leave 
accrual and overtime costs to cover positions 
while in terminal leave status. It must be noted 
that this cost is calculated from the dates that 
these officers would otherwise be placed on 
annual leave in order to utilize their annual 
leave before October 31, 1992. 


Lump sum payments were funded through 
legislative branch appropriations for fiscal year 
1992. We need merely to provide the author- 
ization for that payment. 

Mr. Speaker, by enacting this legislation, we 
will have met our goal by bringing to comple- 
tion the Capitol Police reform package that the 
Subcommittee on Personnel and Police has 
been working toward since the beginning of 
the 101st Congress. Since that time, the sub- 
committee and the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration has enacted the Capitol Police 
Retirement Act, created the position of Direc- 
tor of Employment Practices, reviewed and re- 
vamped the Capitol Police grievance proce- 
dure, special technician positions were made 
competitive, sensitivity training and edu- 
cational assistance programs were instituted, 
civilian positions were created and pay com- 
pression was instituted. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, if it were not for 
the leadership of my good friend, my chair- 
man, Hon. CHARLIE ROSE, we would never 
have reached this point today. | would like to 
commend him for his constant assistance and 
support, and | will always be greatly appre- 
ciative of his guidance as chairman of this 
committee. 
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RULE ON H.R. 5260, THE UNEM- 
PLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
AMENDMENTS OF 1992 


HON. DAN ROSTENKOWSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1992 


Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, | wish 
to serve notice to my colleagues that, pursu- 
ant to the rules of the Democratic caucus, | 
have been instructed by the Committee on 
Ways and Means to seek less than an open 
rule for the consideration by the House of 
Representatives of H.R. 5260, the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Amendments of 1992. 


JETON ANJAIN HAS MADE US 
FACE NUCLEAR TESTING RE- 
SPONSIBILITY 


HON. RON de LUGO 


OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1992 


Mr. DE LUGO. Mr. Speaker, the administra- 
tion is reportedly considering limiting nuclear 
weapons tests, but not halting them, as many 
Members—and countries such as Russia, 
France, and Canada—have urged. 

As it reconsiders its policy, the administra- 
tion should keep in mind that the United 
States still has unfinished business from past 
testing in the Marshall Islands, which were, at 
the time, a territory for which our country was 
fully responsible. 

The individual who, more than any other, 
has made our Nation face up to the sad leg- 
acy relating to one of the Marshall Islands 
atolls adversely affected by that testing, 
Rongelap, is Marshall Islands Senator Jeton 
Anjain of Rongelap. 

The massive test at Bikini Atoll in 1954 ex- 
posed Rongelap—and its people—to a sub- 
stantial dose of radiation. 

Although the Department of Energy reported 
that high levels of contamination were still 
present in 1982, it asserted that Rongelap was 
safe for its people to live on. 

The people of Rongelap doubted the Energy 
Department’s assurances of safety, however. 
So, led by Senator Anjain, they moved to an- 
other island in 1985 where they continue to 
live today under difficult conditions and with 
concerns about their home atoll’s—and their 
own—exposure to radiation. 

In response to their concerns articulated by 
Senator Anjain, the 1986 law that made the 
Marshall Islands a self-governing state in free 
association with the United States included a 
provision insisted upon by the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs that pledged our 
Nation to take the measures necessary to 
make Rongelap safe for its people. 

The first step was to be an independent re- 
view of the 1982 energy report. The second 
was to be a comprehensive study if the review 
found any deficiencies with the 1982 report. 

The initial review, which Senator Anjain 
made sure got done, did identify problems. 
Then the effort to get phase two done began. 

Finally, after considerable lobbying by Sen- 
ator Anjain and his capable representatives 
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here, David Weiman and Cooper Brown; hear- 
ings and recommendations by the Insular and 
International Affairs Subcommittee; and under 
the leadership of our distinguished colleague, 
Chairman SIDNEY YATES of the Interior Appro- 
priations Subcommittee, funds were appro- 
priated for this project last year. 

Included was $1 million for the comprehen- 
sive study and $1,975,000 for the cleanup and 
resettlement of Rongelap, including $500,000 
to enable its people to live in exile. The Insular 
and International Affairs Subcommittee has 
recommended additional funds be appro- 
priated this year. 

Until recently, this administration—ike its 
predecessor—tesisted living up to our respon- 
sibilities regarding Rongelap every step of the 
way. Secretary of Energy James Watkins and 
Deputy Assistant Secretary Harry Pettengill, 
however, began to work with Senator Anjain 
and have been getting the administration to 
show greater responsibility about the 
Rongelap problem. 

As Chairman of the Insular and International 
Affairs Subcommittee, | have worked with 
Senator Anjain in his struggle to get our Gov- 
ernment to meet its responsibilities to his peo- 


He is a soft-spoken but tenacious man who 
is now also fighting a battle with cancer. He 
should be able to take some comfort in know- 
ing, though, that his long and just battle for his 
people is finally winning. 

Last month, Senator Anjain's creative and 
courageous campaign was recognized with 
what has been called the world’s largest envi- 
ronmental prize. This is the annual award to 
grassroots heroes from the six inhabited con- 
tinents given by the Goldman Environmental 
Foundation. 

| congratulate Senator Anjain, as well as the 
Goldman Foundation, for this recognition of 
very important work. To help Members under- 
stand it better, | quote from a foundation ex- 
planation of it: 

Marshall Islands Senator Jeton Anjain, 59, 
led the evacuation of his community from 
the Rongelap Atoll, contaminated by United 
States nuclear testing. He also successfully 
obtained U.S. funding for an independent ra- 
diological assessment of the atoll. 

In 1954, the U.S. exploded the Bravo“ hy- 
drogen bomb on the Bikini Atoll in the Pa- 
cific. It was the largest nuclear weapons de- 
vice ever detonated by the U.S., 1,300 times 
the destructive force of the bomb dropped on 
Hiroshima. That morning the wind was blow- 
ing towards the Rongelap Atoll, 100 miles 
away, where 82 islanders were exposed to ex- 
tremely high levels of radioactive fallout. 
The white-powdered fallout covered the is- 
lands and, thinking that it was snow, the 
children played in it. By night, the islanders 
had become acutely ill. It was not until two 
days later that the U.S. evacuated everyone 
to another island. Then, in 1957, even though 
the soil, water and food remained contami- 
nated, these people were returned to 
Rongelap, along with an additional 200 is- 
landers who were not on Rongelap during the 
test. The U.S. officials assured the islanders 
that no radiation danger remained. However, 
serious medical problems soon developed, in- 
cluding thyroid cancer, leukemia, and the 
birth of unformed fetuses. 

During the following years, the Depart- 
ment of Energy (DOE) continued to study 
the people of Rongelap without their consent 
and without informing them of the findings. 
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In 1982, DOE released a study indicating that 
the levels of contamination on Rongelap ex- 
ceeded those on Bikini, which had been evac- 
uated but not resettled. At that time, Jeton 
Anjain, trained as a dentist and serving as 
health minister of the Marshall Islands, 
began to question these results. He resigned 
his ministerial position in order to better 
represent the people of Rongelap as a senator 
to the Nitijela, the Marshall Islands par- 
liament. He sought evacuation assistance in 
vain from the Marshall Islands and U.S. gov- 
ernments. Finally in 1985, Anjain organized 
the evacuation of Rongelap with the aid of 
the Greenpeace ship, the Rainbow Warrior. 
Like a modern day Moses, he led his people 
to a new home. 

The community was relocated to the iso- 
lated island of Mejatto, one-tenth the size of 
their homeland. It is located in the rough, 
high seas, making fishing in the area dif- 
ficult. The new home also lacks the tree 
crops that the islanders use in their daily 
lives. No longer self-sufficient, the people 
now depend on canned food supplies provided 
by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

For years, Anjain has been the key person 
lobbying the U.S. House of Representatives 
and Senate for an independent radiation as- 
sessment of Rongelap. Anjain was instru- 
mental in getting a clause in the 1986 Com- 
pact of Free Association law between the 
U.S. and the Marshall Islands, stating that 
the U.S. should provide for an independent 
assessment of Rongelap. DOE produced a re- 
port in 1988 indicating that Rongelap would 
be safe to resettle for healthy adult males, 
provided that they avoided the local foods. 
Anjain found this report unacceptable. In 
1991, after years of persistent and patient 
lobbying, he succeeded in obtaining congres- 
sional action. The House and Senate appro- 
priated $3 million to fund an independent 
health and radiological study on the atoll 
and establish a clean-up and humanitarian 
assistance fund. This will be the first study 
of its kind in the world. 

The danger is not over for the Marshall Is- 
landers. In 1990, Anjain’s research revealed 
that the U.S. government is maintaining a 
readiness stance in the Rongelap Atoll in the 
event testing is required for reasons of na- 
tional security. 


INTRODUCTION OF LEGISLATION 
REGARDING H.R. 4901 


HON. ANTONIO J. COLORADO 


OF PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1992 


Mr. COLORADO. Mr. Speaker, | wish to 
commend you for your rising to the challenge 
presented by the years-old vacancies in the 
District Court of the Virgin Islands, by introduc- 
ing H.R. 4901. | must also commend you for 
your unwavering commitment to protecting the 
interests of the people of all the insular areas 
associated with the United States during your 
tenure as chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Insular and International Affairs. 

Let me say, Mr. Speaker, that as someone 
who has devoted my professional career to 
the practice and upholding of the law, | am 
profoundly concerned by the failure of the sys- 
tem to provide the people of the Virgin Islands 
with the two judges required for the proper 
functioning of the District Court of the Virgin 
Islands. 
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The people of the Virgin Islands deserve 
more. The people of the Virgin Islands are en- 
titled to have a judicial system that takes their 
court cases seriously—that takes them seri- 
ously. 

The type of backlog that these two vacan- 
cies have created is unacceptable. Temporary 
judges presiding over cases with which they 
are hardly familiar is unacceptable. And 
judges knowing little about the laws upon 
which their deliberations must be based on 


unacceptable. 

Finally, the passive waiting and hoping by 
the people of the Virgin Islands that someday, 
someone will consider appointing these badly 
needed judges is unacceptable. 

H.R. 4901 helps the Virgin Islands help it- 
self. 

H.R. 4901 recognizes that the people of the 
Virgin Islands have opinions and insights re- 
garding those members of the legal profession 
best equipped to preside objectively, impar- 
tially, and effectively as judges to the District 
Court of the Virgin Islands. 

And H.R. 4901 permits the people of the 
Virgin Islands to recommend five such quali- 
fied candidates to the President, so that he 
may—with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate—appoint two. 

Mr. Speaker, | am encouraged by the U.S. 
Supreme Court having upheld as constitutional 
a law enabling a commission to submit to the 
U.S. President three names for nomination to 
the Superior Court of the District of Columbia. 
| am mindful of the support of very thoughtful 
and respected Members of Congress for your 
bill. And | am proud to be a part of this effort 
to give the people of the Virgin Islands the 
voice, the input, the respect they so richly de- 
serve. 


OF PERKS, POLITICS AND PUBLIC 
SERVICE 


HON. DOUG BEREUTER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1992 


Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Speaker, | commend 
to my colleagues the following Mobil Corp. ad- 
vertisement that appeared in a recent edition 
of Time magazine: 

OF PERKS, POLITICS AND PUBLIC SERVICE 


Surely, by now, we have all had our fill of 
media reports about the House Bank scandal, 
low-cost haircuts, presidential perks, and 
who knows what-all is to come. 

Okay, some public officials have created a 
mess and perhaps voters have the right to 
ask: How can they run the country if they 
can't run their own organizations? 

It's a fair question. However, the fact is 
that the abuses have now been recognized 
and something is being done about them. In 
fact, the House of Representatives recently 
voted to employ a manager. Good news. Good 
move. Good-bye to further rhetoric—we 
hope. 


It’s time for the Congress to get back on 


track and perhaps time for the voters to ask 
themselves: Are we missing the main point 
in this sometimes sad, occasionally comical, 
media event? Are we spending too much time 
gnashing our teeth and ferreting out wrong- 
doers“ on a side issue that is only diverting 
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both sides from the real battles facing the 
nation today? In our fervor to redress what 
some perceive as grievous wrongs, are we 
harassing good people out of public service? 

Placing blame is not going to reduce the 
federal deficit. Slinging mud is not going to 
solve the nation’s health care crisis. Killing 
some perks is not going to find the funds for 
improving education across the country. 

The problem here is not one of which perks 
are improper. Such side issues only divert 
Congress from the task at hand. The real 
concern is how to get Congress away from 
these petty issues and back on track. How 
can get Congress to concentrate more on 
long-term economic, energy, health and edu- 
cation issues rather than taking the political 
pulse of the hometown activists before every 
major vote? Why do so many bills in Con- 
gress have to be considered by a plethora of 
committees and subcommittees? Are there 
too many committees and subcommittees? 
How can we reduce them and, thus, the 
bloated staffs of some in Congress? 

A sign of the times and our legislators’ in- 
ability to focus on the real issues of the day 
is the recent announcement by Senator War- 
ren Rudman of New Hampshire that he 
would not run for reelection. The reason: 
frustration over paralysis in government, 
and particularly the stale-mate over curbing 
budget deficits. 

Why are we losing good people like this? 
Because playing politics and covering pos- 
teriors in Washington has become more con- 
suming than the original intent for which 
the Congress was established: mainly. To 
make all laws which shall be necessary and 
proper. 

In a way, the fact that they don't or can't 
is our fault, too. We should be demanding 
performance on the major issues of the day. 
Instead, we are allowing ourselves to be 
consumed with diversions that, in the end, 
don't really affect the nation’s long-term 
welfare. 

It’s time to call an end to it. The Adminis- 
tration and Congress on both sides of the 
aisle need to get back to work on the really 
important concerns of the day. And we, the 
electorate, need to give them the proper 
tools to attract the right people to get the 
job done. That doesn’t necessarily mean a 
gaggle of staff members. But if it takes a $5 
haircut to find someone who can shave the 
deficit, what’s the problem? 


EBENEZER BAPTIST CHURCH 
CELEBRATES 100TH ANNIVERSARY 


HON. HAMILTON FISH, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1992 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, | rise to recognize 
and pay special tribute to the Ebenezer Bap- 
tist Church of Poughkeepsie, NY. This week 
they are celebrating their 100th anniversary. 

The area | represent, the 21st Congres- 
sional District of New York, is rich in historical 
significance. The region played a significant 
role in colonial history, the Revolutionary War 
and into the 19th century. The chief reposi- 
tories of that history are our older churches, 
each of which has a uniquely splendid history 
of its own. 

The history of Ebenezer Baptist Church 
dates back to the spring of 1891, when a 
group of Christians began holding weekly 
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prayer meetings in each other's homes. These 
informal meetings continued for 2 years under 
the direction of Rev. Charles Fariess, who 
came to Poughkeepsie as a missionary worker 
from Yonkers, NY. The group’s first public 
meeting was held in the Leslie School House 
on Academy Street. 

On January 19, 1891, the church was for- 
mally organized in what was called the law 
building on Union Street. In honor of his 
hometown church in Richmond, VA, Reverend 
Fariess suggested the name Ebenezer. Quar- 
ters were also located at Little Smith and Main 
Streets, until a fire destroyed the property, and 
for a short time on South Clinton Street. 
Groundbreaking for a new edifice at the 
present site began in 1904. 

The Ebenezer Baptist Church has been the 
center of social life as well as a place of wor- 
ship for countless families. But its role and in- 
fluence has extended even further. Since its 
inception, the church has reached out to the 
community to offer spiritual guidance and 
counseling. It has confronted, head on, the 
pressing social issues of the day and was in- 
strumental in establishing a multiracial commit- 
tee—the outgrowth of which became the 
Dutchess County Human Rights Council. 

The church, through its social committee, 
has been active in urban renewal programs, 
relocation and minority housing, the Model 
City Program and most of the other housing 
programs in the city of Poughkeepsie. The 
Empty Stocking Christmas Fund was created 
to provide toys and gifts for the less fortunate 
children of Dutchess County. 

Religious faith has always been the essence 
of strength for free peoples. As guardians of 
this faith, our churches and synagogues seek 
to continually renew the spirit of brotherhood, 
family, and concern for one's fellow man. This 
is the spirit that built and preserved our free- 
dom and made us a humane and God-fearing 
people. From the time of our Founding Fa- 
thers, the fire of faith has burned brightly all 
across this land, and as long as it lives, so will 
the America we cherish. 

Mr. Speaker, | am well aware of the out- 
standing contributions that the Ebenezer Bap- 
tist Church has made over the years that have 
greatly benefitted the people of Poughkeepsie 
and the county of Duchess. The history of the 
Ebenezer Baptist Church is a precious part of 
the history of my county and State—our Na- 
tion—and of our common religious heritage. 
All who are associated with it are helping to 
further that heritage in a time when it is truly 
needed. 

May God continue to bless and guide their 
work in the second century of the Ebenezer 
Baptist Church. 


TRIBUTE IN MEMORY OF EDWARD 
SUTTON 


HON. LUCIEN E. BLACKWELL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1992 
Mr. BLACKWELL. Mr. Speaker, today | am 
deeply saddened to inform my distinguished 
colleagues about the passing of one of our 
most beloved community figures, Mr. Edward 
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Sutton. Mr. Sutton has made substantial con- 
tributions to the city of Philadelphia over the 
course of his fruitful life, and will be sorely 
missed by his many dear friends. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Sutton was born on Sep- 
tember 2, 1939, and made Philadelphia his 
home for all of his 53 years. For 30 years, he 
worshiped at the Christian Tabernacle Church 
of God and Christ, under the leadership of the 
late Bishop R.T. Jones. He spent 15 years 
with the Brotherhood of the Edward Henry 
Lodge 1235 l. B. P. O. E. Elks of the World, and 
for 21 years he sang with the Spiritual Inspira- 
tion Gospel Singers. But he will certainly be 
remembered and loved best for his leadership 
of the Holly Bridge/Albert M. Reed Python 
Drum and Bugle Cadets, which he served for 
30 years. 

Though the drum and bugle corps marched 
for schools, churches, and senior citizen pro- 
grams all over the city, Mr. Sutton never ac- 
cepted money for his services, preferring to 
march solely for the love of his community. 
People remember “Bootsie,” as he was known 
since childhood, as an extraordinary person, 
who was a father or brother figure to all who 
knew him. He was never without money for 
the homeless and the hungry, and his children 
could count on his unflinching support in times 
of need. And he was equally willing and avail- 
able to share in his friends’ sorrows as he was 
their joys. 

Mr. Speaker, Edward Sutton was taken from 
us far too soon. Though he was recognized by 
many civic organizations over the years, his 
greatest tribute will forever remain in the 
hearts and memories of those who loved him. 
| ask for my distinguished colleagues to join 
me in memorializing this devoted servant of 
Christ and humanity, Edward Sutton. 


BOB MICHEL ON ROSS PEROT 
HON. NEWT GINGRICH 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1992 


Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, | hope all my 
colleagues read the following speech by BOB 
MICHEL titled “Perot-Stroika: The American Di- 
lemma,” and the remarks David Broder made 
in the Washington Post on May 27: 

PEROT-STROIKA: THE AMERICAN DILEMMA 

(Remarks by Robert H. Michel) 

This morning I want to unburden myself of 
a few ideas about the latest political fad—or 
should I say frenzy“? 

I refer to Ross Perot. 

This barefoot billionaire from Texas is a 
genuine political phenomenon. 

Gorbachev gave us perestroika. 

Perot is giving us Perotstroika“ 

Yesterday I was talking with some of the 
top political pros in this town and every one 
of them said that Ross Perot is not a flash in 
the pan, and that he will definitely affect the 
1992 race. 

One of these experts went so far to say that 
he believes this election will usher in a new 
age of American politics. Nothing will ever 
be the same. 

No question about it. 

There will be an unprecedented turnover in 
Congress. (Etemp) 

As the Republican Leader of the House I 
will be overjoyed if a majority of those new 
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members are Republican. The more Repub- 
licans, the merrier. 

But just the fact of unprecedented turn- 
over will affect the political system for a 
decade or more. 

There may very well be a three-man presi- 
dential race. 

We might have to go to the House of Rep- 
resentatives to choose a president. 

I don’t know how many of you read Lloyd 
Cutler’s piece in the Post yesterday on that 
issue. (Extemp) 

In the midst of all this, Ross Perot comes 
on Larry King’s television show and says 
that if people beg him to run, he might con- 
descend to become our next president. 

In any other time but our own, anyone who 
said that—billionaire or not—would be 
laughed out of political existence. 

But Ross Perot has caught on with a sub- 
stantial body of the American people. Poll 
after poll shows that. 

And that is frightening. 

It is frightening because Ross Perot is tell- 
ing the American people not only that those 
of us in Washington are bums—shucks, ev- 
erybody says that. 

But Ross Perot is also saying, if you listen 
to him really closely, is: 

These bums in Washington keep arguing 
with each other, and when I get in we're 
going to put an end to all that arguing. 
We're going to do things. 

What things, Ross? 

Ross won't say. 

How will you get things done, Ross, if you 
face a Congress that disagrees with you on 
major issues? 

Ross won't say. 

All Ross will say is: Trust me. I'm a real 
leader. I'm a chief executive officer. I'll 
make it all work. 

How are you going to do that, Ross? 

Ross won't say, except to talk about ideas 
like national electronic town meetings on 
TV 


What he’s really advocating here is a true 
Democracy where everything is put to public 
referendum. 

But we don’t have a true Democracy. 

We have a Republic!! That is if we can keep 
it! Remember? 

And Ross Perot’s silence, my friends, is 
frightening. 

It is frightening because a large number of 
good Americans, people who genuinely love 
this country, desperately want to believe 
Ross has the answers—even though he won't 
even tell us the questions. 

And what is more frightening is that Ross 
Perot is exploiting a real, disturbing, genu- 
ine disaster that our political system has 
been undergoing for some time now. 

And I'm talking about divided government 
in Washington. 

You are all Washington professionals so I 
don't have to spell it out for you in detail. 

But let me put it this way: 

We have come to a point in American his- 
tory where a President of one party simply 
cannot lead if the Congress is dominated by 
the other party. 

In the Eisenhower administration, when I 
first came to town as a Congressman, Ike 
could work with Lyndon Johnson on major 
issues. 

Sam Rayburn was a fierce partisan, but 
generally submerged his partisanship to be 
Speaker of the whole House because he want- 
ed the House to act responsibly. 

Things aren't like that these days. 

All that the American people see when 
they look to Washington is squabbling, par- 
tisanship, media hype, and legislative 
gridlock. 
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And Ross Perot is taking advantage of that 
breakdown. 

The fact that he doesn’t have a clue as to 
how to solve even one major issue doesn’t 
faze him or his followers. 

They say: 

“Of course Ross doesn't have a clue. That's 
why we love him. He’s just like us, only rich- 
eri!!!” 

But you insiders in Washington haven't 
solved anything, so give Ross a chance * * *”* 

And let me stress once again: There is a le- 
gitimate grievance that must be met in our 
political system. 

And in my view the only way to solve it is 
to re-elect President Bush and elect a Repub- 
lican Congress to work with him. 

Give us the chance to really govern. 

If we fail, kick us out of Congress in the 
election of 1994. 

But give us the first chance in 38 years to 
govern with our vision. 

It is as if we are all driving on the Beltway 
and there is one of those terrible traffic 
jams. 

One of those big semis has jackknifed and 
we're all sitting around in the heat. 

There are cars just standing there in both 
directions. 

Tempers are rising. Folks are really angry 
and hot under the collar. 

And Ross Perot is saying: 

Hey. everybody follow me through some 
back roads.” 

“I don’t know this part of the country at 
all. I don’t know how to drive very well. And 
I won't tell you where I'm going.“ 

“But if you all beg me, I'm going to lead 
you out of this jam.“ 

That’s the Perot message: Trust me. 

Where have we heard that one before? 

Well, in my view, what the American peo- 
ple should do is tell Perot to either show us 
his roadmap or turn himself in to the high- 
way patrol for imitating a Triple A“ tow 
truck. 

And then the American people should get 
out of their cars, move that damned trailer 
marked Divided Government“ out of the 
way and get things moving again. 

As the Republican Leader, I do have a big 
stake in all this. 

Most of you have heard me give my little 
fifteen minute lecture on What I would do 
as Speaker“. 

If you haven't, I have reprints of an article 
I did for Policy Review magazine. 

That gives you the roadmap I’m going to 
use. 

But President Bush- and I have to be quite 
frank about this can be in big trouble with 
this Perot phenomenon, 

Let's just look at the hard political facts. 

The basic Democratic vote for Clinton is 
based on a number of groups that comprise 
the traditional Democratic base. Clinton, if 
he can, has to build from there. 

Clinton could take ninety percent of the 
black vote in southern states, chip off just 
enough hard-core Democrats, and leave the 
President and Perot splitting the rest of the 
vote down the middle. 

Moreover, I frankly don’t see any members 
of Clinton’s groups coming out for Perot. 

All I see when I turn on the TV for a report 
on Perot volunteers is suburbanites, older 
folks and young folks and farmers—exactly 
the people we thought were in our Repub- 
lican camp. 

I'm sorry to say that the Bush campaign 
up to now, has had problems reaching those 
folks. 

If I were asked to give some rhetoric to the 
President, I'd ask him to say something like 
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this: maybe not just now, but surely after 
our convention. 

“Are you frustrated because government 
doesn’t work? 

Well, so am I. So are all Republicans. 

The Democrats run the Senate. the Demo- 
crats run the House. They are running their 
own private government in Washington. 

Divided government isn't working. 

We need radical change. Not change for the 
sake of change, but change for the sake of 
the people. 

Our country—the world itself—is in a time 
of great and historic transition. 

Old ways of doing things are dying out, and 
new ways are waiting to be born. 

From education to the economy, from 
health care to trade, we stand between two 


ages. 

What the country needs at a critical time 
like this is government that will make de- 
mocracy work. 

At times like these there are those who 
will exploit these genuine grievances. 

There are those who will talk in slogans 
make the most of 30 second soundbites an 
claim to be on the outside, when all they 
want to be is inside. 

They offer the simple answers, the glib 
reply, the just-folks image, the demagogue's 
fight for over-simplification. 

In this century we have seen what such 
mountebanks have done when they gained 
power. 

They once said about authoritarianism in 
America: it can’t happen here. 

Well, it can happen here unless those who 
want to work through the democratic sys- 
tem, and not ignore it because it is often in- 
efficient, are determined to turn things 
around. 

Divided government is not working. 

Give me a Congress I can work with. 

That's what I'd like to hear the President 
say or at least something like that. 

I know—he risks the chance that the 
American people will choose Clinton. 

But that risk is already there. 

What the Bush campaign has to do is lift 
this campaign out of the rut it has drifted 
into, and tell the American people what is at 
stake. 

This isn't an election just about issues. 

It isn’t an election just about ideas. 

It is an election about whether or not we 
can assure the American people that their 
government can indeed work for them again. 

My friends, Ross Perot is one of the most 
amazing political phenomena of our time. 

In himself he is not all that important. It 
is what he represents. 

He isn’t the first and won't be the last to 
say that democracy isn’t working and that if 
you trust me with power, I'Il solve all your 
problems. 

That message—sometimes sinister, some- 
time just silly—has been heard all over the 
world at various times in this century. 

That siren call has enchanted good, decent 
people who are frustrated and disillusioned. 

And on every occasion, people are at- 
tracted to such simplicity and ignorance be- 
cause of genuine grievances with their gov- 
ernment. 

The role of the Republican Party, in my 
view, is to tell the American people we 
agree: we can't go on like this any longer. 
We need a new way in Washington. 

But the kind of new way we need is one in 
which the President and the Congress share 
certain basic values. 

This doesn't mean the President will al- 
ways get what he wants. 

Franklin Roosevelt, with tremendous ma- 
jorities, didn’t always get what he wanted. 
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What it means is that on the basic issues— 
of jobs, education, health, and the econ- 
omy—the President has a fair chance to see 
his programs enacted, with the minority in 
Congress there to keep him honest. 

The Democrats have had that chance under 
Roosevelt, Kennedy, Johnson, and Carter. 

President Bush deserves that chance. 

But he has to fight for it. 

He has to fight for it by making clear to 
the American people that our system can 
work if we can get that trailer-truck marked 
Divided Government” out of the roadway. 

With all due respect, Mr. President, the 
problem isn’t ‘“‘Congress’’—the problem is a 
Congress ruled by a party that has been in 
power too long and has become a government 
unto itself. 

Ross Perot is the wake-up call for all those 
who believe that democratic government 
must be made to work and who are willing to 
spell out the ways it can work in the old- 
fashioned American way—before the elec- 
tions. 

Ross Perot, for all I know, may fade away 
once he comes under public scrutiny. 

But recent media disclosures about his 
past do not seem to have stopped him, so I 
wouldn't count on it. 

But I'll say it again, Perot isn't important. 

It is what he represents that is important: 
he is the focal point of legitimate grievances 
with gridlocked, irrelevant, divided govern- 
ment. 

If Ross Perot never existed, those griev- 
ances would be real. 

It may turn out that the big story of this 
campaign was how Ross Perot awakened 
both political parties. 

If so, he has done his country a great serv- 
ice. 

From the Washington Post, May 27, 1992] 

BoB MICHEL’S CHALLENGE 
(By David S. Broder) 


House Minority Leader Robert H. Michel 
(R-IlI.) is one of those familiar Washington 
figures who usually draws more affection 
than deference. Since he came to Congress 
from Peoria in 1956, he has been known to 
colleagues as a great companion for a song- 
fest or a round of golf. But as one of the per- 
manently outnumbered Republicans, he rare- 
ly put his stamp—and never his name—on a 
major piece of legislation. 

So there was great surprise last week that 
it was old-shoe Bob Michel, 69, who defined 
the political, constitutional and institu- 
tional crisis facing this country in 1992 more 
bluntly than anyone else in either party has 
done. 

In a speech that reflected more of Michel's 
own reactions than any outside advice, he 
made four basic points: 

The candidacy of Ross Perot could very 
possibly throw the choice of the next presi- 
dent into the House of Representatives, by 
denying any one of the three candidates— 
Perot, George Bush and Bill Clinton—an 
electoral-college majority. The inside-the- 
House politicking, with each state delega- 
tion casting a single vote, no matter its 
size—would be “an utter disaster’ for the 
country, an outrage to the whole concept of 
popular sovereignty. 

Perot as a possible president is a scary 
prospect, not only because he doesn't have 
a clue how to solve even one major issue,” 
but because—to Michel's eye, at least—he 
has the demagogue's gift for oversimplifica- 
tion” and could, if elevated to power, prove 
that “authoritarianism ** * can happen 
here. 

More important than Perot himself is the 
fuel that is powering his undeclared can- 
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didacy—"the frustration of the American 
people when all they see when they look to 
Washington is squabbling, partisanship, 
media hype and legislative gridlock." 

If Ross Perot never existed.“ Michel said, 
“those grievances would be real.“ 

The source of the frustration—the real rea- 
son the grievances exist—is the fact of di- 
vided government in Washington. We have 
come to the point in American history where 
a president of one party simply cannot lead 
if the Congress is dominated by the other 
party.“ 

That is the ugly secret of American poli- 
tics and Washington’s failure. But it has 
been a long time since any major politician 
in either party stood up on his hind legs and 
said it to the people. 

Back in 1960, John F. Kennedy campaigned 
by saying that it made no sense to elect Rep. 
Jones or Sen. Smith, good Democrats both, 
to Congress and then put Richard Nixon in 
the White House.“ He won—barely. Party 
loyalties, though weakened by the six years 
of divided government and the spread of 
ticket-splitting under Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
still meant something then. 

But for 20 of the past 24 years we have had 
divided government—a Republican in the 
White House and Democrats controlling at 
least one and usually both houses of Con- 
gress. A whole generation has grown up 
thinking this is natural and normal. 

The members of that permanent“ Demo- 
cratic congressional majority certainly did 
not tell their constituents that they were 
wrong to split their tickets. They wanted to 
pretend that they would be effective“ no 
matter who was in the White House. Maybe 
they are bringing home the bacon, but they 
are not dealing with national problems. 

Still less did Republican presidents and 
presidential candidates want to say, plainly, 
that it made no sense to elect them unless 
they had enough allies on Capitol Hill to 
pass their programs. Ronald Reagan came 
closest to doing it in 1980—and the results 
showed: a Republican Senate and a conserv- 
ative-controlled House. But only for two 
years. He retreated into the usual Repub- 
lican tolerance of divided government when 
the recession swamped the GOP in 1982. 

Now Michel has broken the code of silence 
and showed the guts to plead for a Bush cam- 
paign that would say the only way" to 
break the impasse that is so frustrating to 
the voters is to end divided government. 
Give one party—he'd prefer it were the Re- 
publicans—control of the White House and 
Congress and if they fail to deliver, kick us 
out“ in the next election. 

Will Bush take the challenge? At the mo- 
ment his campaign is so desperate and defen- 
sive, in the face of the Perot surge, that no 
one knows, 

Will a leading congressional Democrat step 
forward to say what Michel has said—that 
the voters are simply courting more frustra- 
tion if they reflect Democratic congressional 
incumbents and then split their tickets for 
Bush or Perot? 

What is needed is a steady drum-fire of 
messages from the leaders of both parties at 
both ends of Pennsylvania Avenue informing 
the public of the lesson that has been forgot- 
ten: that the collective responsibility that 
results from giving one party at a time a 
chance to govern," as Michel put it, is the 
only real way to ensure accountability in a 
representative government. 

What Bob Michel said is true. You can ei- 
ther vote for further frustration in the form 
of divided government, or you can pick a 
party to trust and hold to account, or you 
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can put your country’s future in the hands of 
Ross Perot and his promise to take charge— 
with all that is unknown about his real goals 
and all that is untested about his self-re- 
straint in the exercise of vast power. 


SUPPORT FOR PUBLIC TELEVISION 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1992 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, several weeks 
ago George Will wrote a series of columns on 
public broadcasting that were syndicated in 
newspapers across America. While Mr. Will 
can be entertaining, and even sometimes cor- 
rect, his attack on public broadcasting was 
way off the mark. 

In response to these columns, Mr. Robert F. 
Larson, the president and general manager of 
Detroit's public television station, has com- 
posed an eloquent and stirring rebuttal to Mr. 
Will. In light of the importance of public broad- 
casting to the American people, | would like to 
share that letter with my colleagues. 

While the House passed the reauthorization 
for the Corporation for Public Broadcasting 
last November, the Senate has not yet acted, 
and Members of the House may raise ques- 
tions about public television when a final bill is 
brought before us later this year. In order to 
correct any misunderstandings about public 
television generated by Mr. Wils columns, | 
insert Mr. Larson’s letter in full: 

CHANNEL 56, WTVS, 
Detroit, MI, May 7, 1992. 
Mr. THOMAS BRAY, 
Editorial Page Editor, Detroit News, Detroit, 
MI. 

DEAR MR. BRAY: Channel 56 would like to 
take issue with George Will's columns pub- 
lished in The Detroit News editions of April 
24 and May 3 that criticized federal funding 
for public broadcasting. 

Above all, public television works. It has 
accomplished what Congress has asked of it 
and what the 1967 Carnegie Commission 
promised. It has produced programs that 
have enriched our lives at home and in the 
classroom. Yet it faces perennial attempts to 
shut it down. 

As Broadcasting Magazine observed 20 
years ago: “If public broad-casting draws 
large audiences, it is attacked for seeking 
the masses; if it programs for small select 
groups, it is damned as an insufferable snob. 
If it tackles tough issues, it is trendy, left- 
wing, unrepresentative and misusing the tax- 
payers’ money; if it presents fine drama and 
stimulating discussion, it is aloof and unin- 
volved.” 

This time around, the arch critic is con- 
servative columnist George Will. Will objects 
to public funding of non-commercial tele- 
vision not because there is anything specifi- 
cally wrong with it, but because he regards 
it as a luxury, an “ornament,” and at a time 
of massive budget deficits, expendable. He 
says, it is time to pull the plug or, as Dr. 
Lawrence Jarvik of the Heritage Foundation 
has suggested, to sell it, copyrights and klys- 
tron tubes, to the highest bidder. 

Maybe public television works too well for 
the testes and purposes of its critics. Our 
programs reflect a wide range of opinions, 
not one political or philosophical point of 
view. Public television insists that its audi- 
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ences have the capacity to sort out truth 
from falsehood and reflects more confidence 
in the ability of viewers to make up their 
own minds than their self-appointed defend- 
ers do. The champions of uniform perspec- 
tives have identified only a dozen hours of 
“too liberal programs“ out of 600 hours each 
year. A recent survey found that 79% of 
Americans found public television program- 
ming neither too liberal nor too conserv- 
ative. PTV works. . . in its commitment to 
fairness, balance, and objectivity. 

The special relationship public broadcast- 
ing has created with its audience is evident 
in the broad support it has attracted from 
foundations, corporations, and individual 
contributors. Last year, the 345 television 
stations that make up the national system 
received more than five times as much finan- 
cial support from these sources as they re- 
ceived from the federal government. And 
WTVS, Detroit Public Television, received 
$10 from its community for every dollar it 
received in federal funds. 

But why any federal funds? These are the 
crucial ‘‘seed monies’ from which have 
grown The Civil War, The MacNeil/Lehrer 
Newshour, and local programming and edu- 
cational services such as telecourses for high 
school completion and college degrees. They 
telecourses for high school completion and 
college degrees. They are a good investment 
for the American taxpayer, and only one dol- 
lar per citizen per year goes to public tele- 
vision and radio. So the system works finan- 
cially, and tax dollars are leveraged to serve 
the public with value far beyond appro- 
priated dollars. 

George Will brands public television an 
“upper middle-class entitlement.” He says it 
is federally subsidized programming for an 
elite few. But it is Mr. Will himself who is 
sounding “elitist” in asserting that people 
not in that upper middle class’ aren't 
watching. Public television’s viewership 
closely mirrors the American population. 
Public television reaches 87 million people a 
week. Sesame Street reaches nearly a quar- 
ter of all U.S. households with incomes 
under $10,000. In general, more than half of 
all public television viewers (59%) live in 
households with incomes under $40,000 a 


year. 

Nor is public television merely federally 
subsidized competition for the commercial 
channels. It is an enterprise which has en- 
larged the vision of the entire industry. If 
commercial channels and television produc- 
ers entered into areas of educational, public 
affairs, and cultural programming that were 
once largely a public television monopoly, it 
is because public television demonstrated 
the viability of these programs and an audi- 
ence for them. Those channels which George 
Will thinks should supplant public broad- 
casting exist technically because of its ex- 
ample and leadership. The future of broad- 
casting would be diminished without it. 

Interestingly, no one is arguing about the 
significance of the past achievements of pub- 
lic broadcasting. Praise is unanimous for the 
contributions of Nature, Nova, Masterpiece 
Theater, Joseph Campbell, Pavarotti, Ses- 
ame Street, and The MacNeil/Lehrer 
Newshour. Why then are questions being 
raised about public television’s place in the 
future? And why do we spectulate that pub- 
lic television, which created the first sat- 
ellite network, closed captioning for the 
hearing impaired, and descriptive video for 
the visually impaired will be overwhelmed 
and made superfluous by a proliferation of 
technologies and channels? 

WTVS has entered what we believe will be 
the most dynamic, challenging, and useful 
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period in its history. It is engaged in an ad- 
venture that employs new technologies and 
rests on an enlarged relationship with the 
community. The station has forged a new 
partnership with community organizations 
and agencies, religious institutions, the 
press, and commercial radio and television 
in order to work together for a better future 
for the children of Southeastern Michigan. 


WTVS has been a forum for individuals and 
groups to express their concerns and to 
confront special interests. We have been a 
learning center, a medium for adult edu- 
cation, a provider of college credit courses, 
and resource station for literacy efforts, an 
electronic town meeting where thousands 
have come together. We have been a way-sta- 
tion for those planning strategies to combat 
substance abuse, a facilitator for coalitions 
of those concerned about children at risk, 
the unemployed, the homeless, and dropouts. 
We have called these efforts Project Gradua- 
tion, The Working Channel, Project Lit- 
eracy, Detroit Black Journal, Club Connect, 
City for Youth * * *. 


We have been seeking to discover how tele- 
communications can advance community 
problem solving. It is not enough to produce 
brilliant programs. We want to find out how 
this community resource can support the 
work of others in the community. In Detroit 
we have focused our resources on two prior- 
ities: the welfare of our children and race re- 
lations. These two challenges will occupy us 
for years to come. Not content with provid- 
ing a mirror to our regions, we have accepted 
a more active role as a catalyst and agent 
for change. We shall be public broadcasters 
by participating in the life of the community 
we serve. 


To Mr. Will we say, stretch a little. Free 
yourself from the ideological pouting of peo- 
ple like Jarvik. Weigh the accomplishments 
of public television. Consider its future. The 
new technologies you say threaten us offer 
new opportunities for public colloquy and 
community action. 


Public television can bring people together 
in a quest for understanding and common 
purpose. It can be our electronic town hall, a 
city square where ideas and opinions are ex- 
changed and where people who have been 
separated by racial and economic and cul- 
tural boundaries can come together in a new 
context. This is what we have been attempt- 
ing to do in Detroit, and we believe that we 
are venturing out into the future of public 
television. In a time of enormous economic 
transition, urban decay, and resurgent rac- 
ism, public television will be distinguished 
by the attention we give to our immediate 
geography, the communities we serve. 


Public television will continue to be a ve- 
hicle for the dramas of Broadway, the music 
of our cities, and operas of Lincoln Center, 
the news of Washington and Wall Street, and 
the serious research into the natural world 
around us. But it will also expand its role as 
a meeting place and forum for the people, en- 
larging the definition and meaning of public 
television. Again to Mr. Will we say, we have 
just begun, and the dollars we are requesting 
to support public broadcasting will be multi- 
plied in the value of communication services 
unavailable anywhere else. Public television 
works. Watch it work in the years ahead. 
Nipping at our heels will only make us run a 
little faster into a new era of public broad- 
casting. And we thank you for that. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT F. LARSON, 
President and General Manager. 
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ONE PERSON CAN MAKE A 
DIFFERENCE 


HON. GERRY SIKORSKI 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1992 


Mr. SIKORSKI. Mr. Speaker, in a couple of 
weeks, delegations from around the world will 
gather in Rio to address environmental prob- 
lems on a global scale. We'll be focused on 
thinking globally and acting locally—looking at 
things we can do in our communities to make 
a difference for the environment. 

Thinking globally, acting locally embraces 
the theme that one person can make a dif- 
ference. Whether it’s fighting for protection of 
our environment or fighting for the protection 
of the basic human rights of all people. the 
message is the same—one person can make 
a difference. 

Fellow Minnesotan, friend and an American 
who has tirelessly fought for human rights is 
Steve Endean, founder of the Human Rights 
Campaign Fund. Fighting against hate crimes 
and bigotry, ignorance and stubbornness— 
Steve has tirelessly championed basic human 
rights for Americans. His battles have not al- 
ways been easy, his accomplishments not 
won without struggle, but his commitment and 
dedication embody the deeply rooted part of 
the human spirit—the thirst for human justice. 

One person can make a difference—Steve 
Endean has. We can learn by his example 
and must continue fighting to carry out his 
Work. 


THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 

HOME BUILDERS ASSOCIATION 
OF DAYTON AND THE MIAMI 
VALLEY 


HON. BOB McEWEN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1992 


Mr. MCEWEN. Mr. Speaker, it gives me 
great pleasure to rise today to recognize that 
the Home Builders Association of Dayton and 
the Miami Valley will celebrate 50 years of 
serving the housing industry on June 3, 1992. 

The Home Builders Association of Dayton 
and the Miami Valley is a professional asso- 
ciation affiliated with the Ohio Home Builders 
Association and the National Association of 
Home Builders. The association promotes and 
represents the building industry and the hous- 
ing needs of the community. Committed to im- 
proving the quality of housing in the commu- 
nity, the association serves its membership by 
creating and maintaining industry standards, 
as well as offering a variety of informative and 
educational programs. 

For many, the American dream come true is 
owning a home. To make that dream a reality 
in the Miami Valley, the Home Builders Asso- 
ciation has developed a strong network of pro- 
fessionals in the industry that share common 
objectives—providing economic support to the 
community and solving communication prob- 
lems. The Home Builders Association of Day- 
ton and the Miami Valley is nationally recog- 
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nized for its outstanding, innovative programs 
and services. Through the association, mem- 
bers are afforded the opportunity to participate 
in a wide range of programs, such as 
networking opportunities, industry promotion, 
educational opportunities, informational re- 
sources, effective representation, and commu- 
nity service. Hundreds of successful, stable 
business people in the Miami Valley are mem- 
bers of the association, including builders, 
subcontractors, suppliers, and service firms. 

Since its inception in 1942, the Home Build- 
ers Association has successfully generated in- 
dustry support and understanding in the com- 
munity in which it serves. With its commitment 
to building America’s dream and actively work- 
ing to enrich the quality of life and housing, | 
am confident that the association will continue 
to be recognized as the leader and authority 
in the building industry. 

It has been a pleasure to work with Mr. 
James Ernst, president of the association, and 
Mr. Phillip Parker, executive director of the as- 
sociation, as well as other members, in the 
past, and | very much look forward to continu- 
ing my friendship with this dedicated group of 
professionals in the months and years ahead. 


RONALD K. MACHTLEY AWARD 
HON. RONALD K. MACHTLEY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1992 


Mr. MACHTLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is my dis- 
tinct pleasure to congratulate Christopher J. 
Kovolski of Esmond, as this year’s recipient of 
the Congressman Ronald K. Machtley Aca- 
demic and Leadership Excellence Award for 
Smithfield High School in Esmond, Rl. 

This award is presented to the student, cho- 
sen by Smithfield High School, who dem- 
onstrates a mature blend of academic 
achievement, community involvement, and 
leadership qualities. 

Christopher J. Kovolski has more than ful- 
filled this criteria. As a member of the National 
Honor Society, Christopher was chosen wor- 
thily by his peers to be treasurer of the stu- 
dent council during his senior year. He also 
served as a representative of the Smithfield 
High School community as a member of Little 
Rhody's Boy’s State and in attending leader- 
ship conferences. 

| commend Christopher J. Kovolski for his 
outstanding achievements and wish him all the 
best in his future endeavors. 


THE NEED FOR A STRONG 
MERCHANT MARINE 


HON. JACK FIELDS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1992 


Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, as a member of 
the House Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee for the last 11 years, | have long 
been concerned about the state of America’s 
merchant marine industry. That is why | am 
pleased that the Bush administration has 
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shown renewed interest in taking those ac- 
tions necessary to revive our domestic mari- 
time industry. 

Under the able leadership of Transportation 
Secretary Andrew Card, a new policy coordi- 
nating group has been established to devise 
solutions to the problems facing the troubled 
merchant marine industry. Like everyone fa- 
miliar with the maritime industry, | hope that 
Government, industry, and labor can find new 
and innovative ways to work together to 
strengthen and revitalize our Nation's mer- 
chant marine. 

Capt. Timothy A. Brown, international presi- 
dent of the International Organization of Mas- 
ters, Mates & Pilots recently addressed the 
New York City chapter of the U.S. Merchant 
Marine Academy Alumni Association, and in 
his speech Captain Brown made some inter- 
esting points. | hope that by inserting his re- 
marks in the RECORD, my House colleagues, 
administration officials, members of Secretary 
Card's policy coordinating group, industry offi- 
cials and labor representatives will all have an 
opportunity to benefit from Captain Brown's 
views as expressed in his speech. 

ADDRESS OF CAPT. TIMOTHY A. BROWN 

Good afternoon. I'm Tim Brown, President 
of the International Organization of Masters, 
Mates & Pilots. It’s a pleasure to be with you 
today, and to see a number of familiar faces. 

It was just a little more than a year ago 
that I took a leave of absence from my em- 
ployer, Sea-Land Service, to come ashore 
and assume an entirely new command—that 
of leading the Masters, Mates & Pilots. What 
a year it’s been, too. The U.S. maritime in- 
dustry has been confronted with more chal- 
lenges and experienced more change on all 
fronts during the past year than we've seen 
in decades. 

What has become increasingly obvious to 
me since going to work on behalf of the 6,800 
members of the Masters, Mates & Pilots is 
that the decisions the leaders of maritime 
labor and management make in the very 
near term will be the guiding influence on 
the fate and the future of the entire indus- 


As we all are no doubt aware, the United 
States-flag shipping industry has been in a 
steady state of decline since the end of World 
War II. What we must now accept is that our 
industry will shift from a state of decline to 
a faster state of dissolution—unless we act 
now! 

I truly believe the complete disappearance 
of our industry is not inevitable. Fortu- 
nately, many labor and corporate leaders 
agree, and we are working together aggres- 
sively to spur the government into action. I 
can assure you I did not become president of 
the MM&é&P to preside over its and our indus- 
try's disintegration! 

There are those in and out of government— 
including one person who recently addressed 
this group—who watch the decline of our na- 
tional fleet with veritable glee and an I told 
you so“ attitude. In fact, I become sin- 
gularly annoyed when I deal with the Wash- 
ington bureaucrats. I'm not sure what hap- 
pens inside the capital beltway or whether 
there is something in the water down there. 
When I point out that we did not have 
enough ships to carry our own supplies 
throughout Desert Shield and Desert Storm, 
Iam told that it makes no difference because 
we had allies who would carry them. When I 
suggest that the British could not duplicate 
their own success in the Falkland Islands 
today, I am told this has no historical sig- 
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nificance. When I counter that conceivably 
we might have to fight a war such as Viet- 
nam or Korea again with limited friends, I 
am told that I don’t know foreign policy and 
that the lesson from Desert Shield/Desert 
Storm is: Don’t fight wars without allies. By 
this time I figure I should be living inside 
the beltway or driving around it endlessly. 

The bureaucrats attack existing maritime 
programs for failing to create a significantly 
larger and more prosperous American mer- 
chant marine. They espouse the propaganda 
used by foreign shipping interests which 
calls for the elimination of American pro- 
grams such as cargo preference and the 
Jones Act, and their replacement by free 
trade’’ shipping policies which exist nowhere 
else in the world. 

It is my firm belief that these arguments 
against American maritime programs and in 
support of free trade are at best intellectu- 
ally dishonest. It is too convenient and too 
easy to blame the plight of our industry on 
existing programs and to claim, because our 
industry has shrunk, that they have failed. 

Rather, an honest analysis leads to the op- 
posite and inevitable conclusion that these 
programs—cargo preference, operating sub- 
sidy reform, and the Jones Act, for exam- 
ple—are not failures but enormous successes. 
They have enabled our industry to maintain 
an American-flag fleet despite the numerous 
obstacles thrown at our industry by our gov- 
ernment. 

Remember, our government has in recent 
years eliminated the investment tax credit; 
increased vessel depreciation to ten years; 
and effectively ended construction and oper- 
ating subsidies and Title XI. It imposes the 
most stringent vessel standards in the world 
on American ships only, and constantly tries 
to evade its own cargo preference require- 
ments. During this same period, foreign gov- 
ernments have moved in just the opposite di- 
rection. More and more, other nations have 
given greater and greater direct and indirect 
assistance to their fleets—all because they 
truly recognize the economic and strategic 
importance of a strong merchant marine fly- 
ing its national flag. 

It is ludicrous for critics of the U.S. com- 
mercial maritime industry to claim that 
labor unions, manning standards and crew 
wages are the reason why our industry is in 
decline. As a union member, a union leader 
and a master mariner, I make absolutely no 
apologies for the wages maritime personnel 
in all ratings earn. U.S. crew members 
aboard U.S.-flag ships are the most highly 
and thoroughly trained in the world and 
make American ships the safest afloat. As 
each of you must remember, the steps lead- 
ing to graduation from the U.S. Merchant 
Marine Academy were difficult, and the test- 
ing arduous but gratifying. For those who 
maintain their documents and actively sail, 
you know that continuing education is ex- 
pected and required to keep abreast of new 
technology and to keep our skills sharp. The 
requirements we must meet are time-con- 
suming and expensive and our wages reflect 
that deduction. We should not be expected to 
maintain this skill level and live like third- 
world citizens, yet this is what our critics 
would expect us to do. It is not a fair, reason- 
able or equitable expectation, and it is an ex- 
pectation which we steadfastly refuse to 
meet. 

We, at the Masters, Mates and Pilots, are 
doing a lot of thinking about the future of 
the American merchant marine and where 
we fit into the New American Merchant Ma- 
rine. Fortunately, we have a great deal of 
talent in the MM&P in all divisions. 
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The goal of the Masters, Mates and Pilots 
is to provide the best trained and productive 
ship manager in the world. In 1972, we took 
a great step toward this goal with the open- 
ing of the Maritime Institute of Technology 
and Graduate studies located outside of Bal- 
timore. Captain Tom O'Callaghan, then 
MM&P President, saw that the ship of the 
future would be more technically advanced 
requiring more skills, primarily for the 
ship’s Officers but particularly for the Deck 
Officers. MITAGS. stands today as Tom 
O'Callaghan's legacy. 

The goal of the Maritime Institute is to be- 
come the premier maritime advanced train- 
ing facility in the world. We are on the way 
to that goal. I envision that in the near fu- 
ture we will be working toward granting ad- 
vance degrees at MITAGS for those who al- 
ready have Bachelor of Science degrees, 
similar to what is currently being done at 
other maritime schools. We currently have 
several programs designed to give our Offi- 
cers a strong background in computer user 
skills but we intend to make them stronger. 
We will be concentrating on more leadership 
and organizational skill courses in the fu- 
ture. 

As I mentioned, we have a lot of talent in 
the MM&P and I am determined to tap into 
all of it. Recently, Masters, Mates & Pilots 
member Scott Robeson, a fellow Kings 
Pointer and classmate, has formalized a 
number of thoughts about where he believes 
the MM&P has to be in the years ahead. We 
are currently circulating this paper for even 
more input. However, the goal that Scott 
sees for the MM&P is to create a supply of 
Officers which are second to none in train- 
ing, ability and leadership. And with these 
three qualities these Officers will be able to 
manage a ship and her assets and to inte- 
grate these attributes into a productive rela- 
tionship with our employers in a cost con- 
scious and safety related manner. There can 
be no argument with this goal. 

In addition, I believe that the era of 
confrontational unionism has to be put on 
the back burner and replaced with a problem 
solving approach. Labor is clearly a derived 
demand and without shipping companies 
there will be no jobs for Deck Officers or any 
other sailors. At the MM&P, we are working 
with the shipping companies and other 
unions in order to achieve the legislation 
necessary to rebuild the American merchant 
marine. At the same time, there are still un- 
resolved questions about vessel manning lev- 
els which will tell the story about how much 
cooperation can be achieved on the water- 
front. This Saturday I will be riding a 
Maersk ship with a crew of 14, including a 
Master and three Deck Officers, from Balti- 
more to New York. I want to see this state- 
of-the-art ship myself. I want to see the con- 
dition of the ship, the quality of her bridge 
and engine room and I want to talk with her 
Officers and crew. Only in this manner can 
we be knowledgeable about what is needed 
and practical in the future. 

As I mentioned, we are working closely 
with MEBAI/PCD and the SIU in the devel- 
opment of legislative programs to promote 
the American merchant marine. Legislation 
was introduced last week to close the loop- 
hole in the Taft-Hartley law that does not 
provide the same protection for supervisors 
that is available for non-supervisors and this 
was supported by MM&P, MEBA and SIU. At 
the same time, we see no reason for merging 
with other unions. We continue to enjoy ex- 
cellent relations with John Bowers and the 
ILA and look forward to at least another 20 
years of association. Still, we need to send a 
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message to the federal government that 
there is no percentage in trying to divide the 
unions for very limited objectives. I believe 
that overall survival goals can be achieved 
among all the unions if we communicate 
properly. This is my goal, this is why I got 
involved. 

This is not to say we are blind to any and 
all suggestions for changes in this area. As I 
said, the MM&P is totally committed to 
doing our part to achieve the objective of a 
strong American merchant marine. We are 
equally committed to pursuing through the 
collective bargaining process and consistent 
with shipboard safety and health criteria, a 
discussion and examination of Federally- 
mandated vessel crewing requirements and 
standards. As determined by collective bar- 
gaining and consistent with our responsibil- 
ities to our membership, the public and 
those concerned about the safety of our envi- 
ronmentally sensitive waterways and har- 
bors, we will continue to assist American 
companies to compete more effectively. 

This is why all of us who care about the fu- 
ture of the American merchant marine must 
come together and speak with one voice so 
that those in government and those who 
want to be in government will hear our mes- 
sage. 

1997 marks the end of a major U.S. mari- 
time promotional program. The Operating 
Differential Subsidy program will cease to 
exist, and currently there are no alternatives 
to ensure that the remaining U.S.-flag fleet 
will be able to afford to stay under the Unit- 
ed States flag. 

This is not just a labor issue, or a problem 
facing labor unions. It is not solely a matter 
for union leadership or members, nor is it 
just an issue shared with U.S. shipping com- 
panies. As Kings Point alumni, we share a 
wealth of knowledge about the importance of 
a strong American merchant marine that 
many do not. 

I can count among us today individuals 
who currently sail, and some who, like my- 
self, have recently come ashore. Others of 
you have taken the value of our Kings Point 
training and put it to use on the beach. No 
matter what vocational path we have cho- 
sen, as citizens of the United States and as 
alumni of one of the best maritime institu- 
tions in the world, it is incumbent upon us— 
each and every one of us—to call our govern- 
ment to action. 

For too long, our own government has 
treated us like a stepchild—shouldering us 
with frequently burdensome and expensive 
requirements, demanding our attention in 
time of conflict and then lambasting us for 
not being the most competitive in the world 
market. 

Back in September, the newly-elected lead- 
ers of the SIU and MEBA District 1 and I is- 
sued a call to action among all segments of 
the maritime industry and government to 
maintain the American flag on the high seas. 
We said then, and we maintain now, that the 
dilemma is not irreversible. What we are 
currently in the process of doing is identify- 
ing some of the most major issues and defin- 
ing again the importance of a domestic deep- 
sea fleet. The Merchant Marine Act of 1936, 
amended and modernized with the support of 
President Nixon in 1970, has continuously 
constituted a reliable cornerstone for a 
strong, competitive U.S. merchant fleet. It is 
from this historical document and its far- 
sighted philosophy that we draw many of our 
tenets to revise the industry. 

And it is not just labor working together. 
In a very significant development, American 
President Lines and Sea-Land are jointly 
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formulating a maritime policy initiative in- 
tended to assure the continued existence of a 
United States-flag liner shipping industry. 
Equally important, maritime labor has been 
working with these companies to help de- 
velop a meaningful and politically realistic 
package of reforms, 

I believe Congress can and should act this 
year to eliminate the unfair and unnecessary 
regulatory burdens imposed on American 
vessel operators through vessel design, 
equipment, maintenance and operation 
standards. If our government can accept as 
safe the international standards followed by 
the vessels of all other nations that use 
American poets, then it should treat Amer- 
ican ships the same. The additional require- 
ments are extremely costly and put Amer- 
ican ships at a competitive disadvantage. 
The time is now to end this economic dis- 
crimination against our merchant marine. 

I believe Congress can and should act now 
to begin eliminating the unrealistic and un- 
workable statutory provisions that impede 
the acquisition of merchant vessels by Amer- 
ican companies. The industry is currently in 
a stranglehold of leftover requirements 
which have no promotional programs to as- 
sist in their implementation. Since, for ex- 
ample, there are no funds to implement the 
construction differential subsidy program 
and since the Title XI loan guarantee pro- 
gram is all but nonexistent, requirements 
such as the “three-year rule“ for the car- 
riage of preference cargoes by U.S.-flag ships 
built abroad need to end. Without hesitation, 
the use of privately-owned U.S.-flag ships to 
transport preference cargoes should be re- 
affirmed and clarified. 

I believe Congress can and should act now 
to begin the long-overdue overhaul of the tax 
laws governing the U.S.-flag fleet. Present 
tax policies do not recognize the largely 
international and intensely competitive 
arena in which the United States-flag mer- 
chant marine operates. The capital construc- 
tion fund should be modernized so as to 
allow operators to construct vessels any- 
where in the world. Vessel depreciation 
schedules for American ships should be 
brought in line with those available to for- 
eign vessels. The ad valorem duty on foreign 
repairs should be eliminated. 

I firmly believe that, with this level of se- 
rious talk and cooperation, we will see at 
least the beginnings of a real solution before 
this Congress adjourns for the year. Each 
goal worth achieving starts with one single 
step. We have taken that step and we do not 
intend to be swayed from our course. 

In conclusion, I again urge everyone con- 
cerned about the future of the American 
merchant marine to seize the opportunity 
presented to us this year. Question those 
running for Federal office as to their posi- 
tion on issues and programs important to 
our industry. We have a right to know 
whether those who would serve in govern- 
ment are committed to: the preservation of 
the integrity of the merchant marine; the 
spirit and letter of existing cargo preference 
statutes; the reform of government policies 
so that U.S.-flag operators are treated fairly 
under government contracts; and the con- 
struction and operation of United States-flag 
ships that are competitive with foreign flag 
vessels. 

Maritime labor and management are ready 
to do our part to develop the programs and 
policies that will carry our merchant marine 
into the next century. To be successful in 
this effort, we need your help and the sup- 
port of the United States government. To- 
gether, we can and will succeed. 
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A CONGRESSIONAL SALUTE TO 
MRS. ELENA YBARRA 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1992 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to pay tribute to a remarkable woman who has 
served her community with great distinction, 
Mrs. Elena Ybarra. On Friday, May 29, 1992, 
Elena will be honored by the SCAN Health 
Plan and the Daily Breeze as their 1992 South 
Bay Senior of the Year. This award is pre- 
sented to individuals who have made signifi- 
cant contributions to their fellow senior citi- 
zens. 

Mrs. Elena Ybarra has not allowed age to 
impede her good Samaritan efforts. She con- 
tinues to give freely of her time and energy to 
many community activities and organizations. 
Her volunteer credentials include serving as 
an active and caring member of the Senior 
Club of Toberman Settlement House since the 
1970's. In addition, Elena works with the El 
Rancho projects nutrition program. Not only 
does she serve food to those seniors attend- 
ing the program but, she plays a dynamic role 
in providing food service to those who are not 
able to travel to the center. Mrs. Ybarra also 
insures that the message concerning the 
Meals on Wheels Program reaches people 
who may not have been aware that such pro- 
gram exists. Known as a quiet and diligent 
worker, Elena has earned a reputation for 
being as dedicated to soliciting respect for the 
aged as she is to procuring meals for them. 

Mr. Elena Ybarra’s dedication to her cause 
is obvious and the value of her services enrich 
and touch many lives. | take great pride in 
joining with all those attending this special oc- 
casion in expressing the gratitude she so rich- 
ly deserves. 

My wife, Lee, joins me in extending this 
congressional salute to Mrs. Ybarra. We wish 
her all the best in the years to come. 


SMALL BUSINESS—A JOB 
CREATING MACHINE 


HON. TOM CAMPBELL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1992 


Mr. CAMPBELL of California. Mr. Speaker, 
| would like to offer my reason for supporting 
H.R. 4111. Even in the toughest of economic 
times, small business has consistently created 
jobs. Small business owners made up 99.6 
percent of all private sector employers and ac- 
counted for 90 percent of the net private job 
growth in 1990. Small firms have been re- 
sponsible for much of this country’s innovation 
and holds great potential for our competitive 
future. 

HIGH TECHNOLOGY 

According to the National Federation of 
Independent Business, over half of our coun- 
try’s cutting-edge technological innovations are 
generated by small firms. Small business has 
proved to be very efficient in converting re- 
search and development dollars into new 
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products. These technologies have in turn 
spurred new growth in vital high-value-added 
sectors such as medicine, manufacturing, and 
science. 

AMERICAN COMPETITIVENESS 

As small business entrepreneurs thrive, our 
competitive position in the world is bolstered. 
Close-knit small firms have limited tolerance 
for duplication, waste, and bureaucratic central 
control. This need to shed layers of manage- 
ment has led to flexibility in responding to 
shifts in the market—a prime virtue of suc- 
cessful capitalism. With increasing techno- 
logical innovation and management efficiency, 
American products will be more competitive 
and marketable at home and abroad. The 
small business sector decreases our trade 
deficit, raises the GDP, and strengthens Amer- 
ican industry. 

Congress has acknowledged small busi- 
ness’ vital role in our economy by passing 
H.R. 4111. By expanding the SBA guaranteed 
loan levels and the authorization for the Devel- 
opment Company Loan Program, the bill will 
help alleviate the credit crunch which small 
businesses face. 

The combination of a recovering economy, 
weak capital ratios at major banks, and the 
weakness of the financial sector generally 
means that small businesses have borne the 
brunt of the credit crunch and need relief. In 
order to secure the continued economic ex- 
pansion, | applaud the efforts of my col- 
leagues to alleviate the credit crunch for small 
business. 


—— 

MIAMI SUNSET SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL THEATRE IN OUR 
SCHOOLS MONTH 

HON. ILEANA ROS-LEHTINEN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1992 


Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN. Mr. Speaker, | would 
like to congratulate Miami Sunset Senior High 
School, especially their theatre department, 
and the cast and crew of their remarkable pro- 
duction of the play “Painted Rain”. Miami Sun- 
set Senior High presented this award-winning 
production for Theatre In Our Schools Month 
on March 20 this year. 

“Painted Rain” received a superior rating at 
the district 8 thespian one-act play festival and 
was chosen to represent the district at the 
Florida State Theatre Conference. Jorge Citino 
was selected as best actor, Christina Vasquez 
as best supporting actress, and Angel 
Rodriquez was selected for the all star cast. 

At the State conference, the Miami Sunset 

production received a superior rating and was 
selected third place in the State. Jorge Citino 
was selected to be part of the all-State all-star 
cast. 
Miami Sunsets production of “Painted Rain” 
was selected to perform a mainstage show at 
the international festival to be held at Ball 
State University in Muncie, IN during the last 
week of June. The international festival will 
host 3,000 people from theatre and theatre 
education programs all over the United States 
and 7 other countries. 

Through theatre productions such as this 
one, and programs like Theatre In Our 
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Schools Month, the continuing development of 
art and culture in our Nation are fostered. Or- 
ganizations such as the Florida Association for 
Theatre Education, and educators like Robert 
Strickland of Miami Sunset Senior High School 
contribute to the quality of life for generations 
to come. 

Mr. Speaker, | commend Miami Sunset Sen- 
ior High School and the cast and crew of 
“Painted Rain” for their outstanding effort and 
achievement. | also commend them, along 
with the Florida Association for Theatre Edu- 
cation and the organizers of State, national, 
and international theatre festivals for their out- 
standing contribution to our national culture. 


A TRIBUTE TO JAMES TRENZ 
HON. GARY L. ACKERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1992 


Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to pay tribute to Mr. James Trenz, late presi- 
dent and founder of local 463 of the Inter- 
national Union of Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers. | do so on the occasion of his being 
honored this weekend at the 41st anniversary 
dinner of local 463. 

The career of James Trenz is a story of all 
that is best in the American working man, and 
yields accomplishments enough for any life- 
time. The son of immigrants, James Trenz 
grew up in the multicultural southeast Bronx. 
Mr. Trenz was a patriot who served in the 
Army Air Corps in the Second World War, 
where he rose to the rank of first lieutenant. 
He was also a working man and labor leader. 
In 1951, he founded local 463. It was James 
Trenz who made this local a pioneer in labor 
organization in this country. Under his guid- 
ance, local 463 established new pension, wel- 
fare and educational funds to the benefit of 
thousands of union members and their fami- 
lies. 

Jim Trenz’s vision for the improvement of 

labor organization extended over many hori- 
zons. He was appointed labor member of the 
Minimum Wage Board for Puerto Rico, where 
he helped raise the wages in the industry dur- 
ing the 1960’s. In 1977 President Trenz was 
elected a member of the IUE international ex- 
ecutive board. In this position he worked with 
labor unions from over 50 countries, and trav- 
eled on trade union missions all over the 
globe. 
Along with being an active union president, 
James Trenz was also an intellectual. He 
taught at Cornell University, where he re- 
ceived his master’s degree in Industrial and 
Labor Relations. He also taught at the AFL- 
CIO George Meany Labor Relations College in 
New York, and was the author of many publi- 
cations on union-related topics. 

Busy as he was with all of this, James 
Trenz never forgot to pay attention to his own 
community, and gave generously of his time 
as a community leader. He served on a long 
list of local organizations, civic clubs, and 
scholarship funds, and performed other good 
works. He was married to the former Rita 
Grogan in 1947, and was blessed with four 
children and six grandchildren. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


James Trenz will be missed by his imme- 
diate family, and also by the enormous ex- 
tended family who were touched by him and 
who have benefited for decades from his 
work. Mr. Speaker, | ask all of our collegues 
in the House to rise and join me in thanking 
Mr. James Trenz, and also congratulating 
local 463 on the occasion of its 41 years. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR GALE W. 
McGEE OF WYOMING 


HON. THOMAS S. FOLEY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1992 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, in April of this 
year there passed from among us a man who 
had devoted more than 50 years to the public 
service of his State, his Nation, and the broad- 
er international community. Professor, Sen- 
ator, Ambassador, a man for all seasons in its 
truest sense, Gale W. McGee of Wyoming. 
There are a multitude who benefited from 
closer relationships with the man than |, but in 
an age when as a nation we ironically seem 
to have less faith in our own system of gov- 
ernment than dozens of nations abroad which 
seek to emulate it, it seems important to once 
again get a measure of this man who chose 
to spend a lifetime serving the public. 

For an era infatuated with the 15-second 
sound bite, Gale McGee would have frustrated 
anyone seeking an easy label. Conservatives 
applauded his hawkish stance on defense and 
foreign policy issues such as Vietnam in the 
seventies. Liberals and progressives endorsed 
his broad-gauged commitment to the Govern- 
ment’s domestic responsibilities and his abid- 
ing faith in the constructive role of international 
organizations such as the United Nations. 

But Gale McGee’s were never the views of 
the wetted finger searching for the prevailing 
wind or the latest public opinion poll. In keep- 
ing with the 23 years he devoted to university 
classrooms, his Responsibilities of World 
Power (1968) was a lucid articulation of his 
commitment to an international role for the 
United States. But his was also an unwavering 
stance which he refused to reverse for expedi- 
ency when it became a clear political liability 
as our role in Vietnam was heavily criticized. 
The United Nations’ recent role in the Persian 
Gulf has brought a new public consensus to 
our national role in the United Nations. How- 
ever, at the time Gale McGee’s 1958-1977 
Senate career was so closely identified with 
the United Nations it was in the face of hostile 
public outcries of, “Get the U.S. out of the 
U.N. and the U.N. out of the U.S.” While his 
foresight has been vindicated, the passage of 
years has dimmed our memory of the shrill 
hostility in many quarters to the Panama 
Canal Treaty negotiations he devoted so much 
time to as U.S. Ambassador to the Organiza- 
tion of American States from 1977 to 1981. In 
a word, Gale McGee stood for something. He 
was principled even when it might have been 
easier to sail with rather than against the wind. 

Were the reforming spirit of Gale McGee 
more characteristic of our politics today, per- 
haps the apparent public preference for the 
outsider would be less pervasive. His career 
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speaks eloquently for the experience of the 
past applied to the future. His concerns 20 
years ago of low voter turnout and strong ad- 
vocacy for minimizing the complications of 
voter registration have been vindicated by the 
pending legislative success of a new motor- 
voter law which will allow citizens to register 
while renewing driving licenses. He was the 
author and prime sponsor of the Postal Reor- 
ganization Act of 1970 which created the U.S. 
Postal Service. And, for a Nation which has 
become increasingly concerned with preserv- 
ing the national patrimony of our environment, 
his role in the passage of the Wilderness Act 
stands as a landmark. 

From the beginning to the end, Gale McGee 
was his own man. When Wyoming Democratic 
leaders urged him to make a run for Congress 
in 1950, he reportedly turned them down say- 
ing he needed more time to become informed 
about Wyoming issues. He ran for and won 
his Senate seat 8 years later. When he en- 
tered the U.S. Senate in 1958 as a professor 
of history at the University of Wyoming, he 
was one of only five nonlawyers among the 16 
new Members elected. Ours is a system of 
party politics, and Gale McGee was a Demo- 
crat with the best of us, but he also had a 
sense of governance which made his talents 
sought by Republican administrations whether 
as Ambassador to the OAS under President 
Reagan or service on the Indochinese Refu- 
gee Panel under Secretary of State George 
Shultz. 

To Gale McGee's wife Loraine, his four chil- 
dren David, Robert, Mary Gale Clark and Lori 
Ann Stagnaro, | extend my sincerest sym- 
pathies for the loss of such a man. And, to the 
University of Wyoming, which honored him 
with their invitation to address their 100th an- 
niversary commencement in 1990 and which 
will serve as the repository for the Gale 
McGee research papers, | offer my hope that 
future generations of students will reflect on 
the career of Gale W. McGee. He brought a 
special devotion to public service and rep- 
resented those qualities that honor all of us 
who have chosen to make our careers in poli- 
tics. His death should trigger among all of us 
the desire to reach for the higher goal and to 
reflect on, in the face of the criticism that ev- 
eryone in public life inevitably encounters, his 
words on the cover of his memorial service 
program which reads: “What goes wrong is 
what we hear about. What goes right is what 
we depend upon from day to day and genera- 
tion to generation.” Gale W. McGee’s more 
than 50 years of public service has left us with 
a handsome dividend of what is right in our 
politics. 


TRIBUTE TO REV. WILLIAM BYRON 
HON. JOSEPH M. McDADE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1992 


Mr. MCDADE. Mr. Speaker, God has 
blessed this Nation with many fine individuals 
and he has blessed me with many good 
friends. | can think of no finer person or no 
better friend than Rev. William Byron, presi- 
dent of Catholic University. Father Byron will 
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be retiring in the coming weeks from academic 
administration after a decade of service to the 


Father Byron is one of the true jewels of this 
world. He has dedicated his life to God and 
doing God’s work on Earth. He is a man of 
great conscience, devoting his time, talents, 
and energy to such causes as world hunger, 
social ethics, community service, and improv- 
ing American education. 

| say these things with great personal 
knowledge. Father Byron and | go back a long 
way together. We are both natives of Penn- 
sylvania, and share an interest in the Com- 
monwealth, and particularly the Scranton area, 
which | have represented for the past 30 
years. | became well acquainted with Father 
Byron while he served as president of the Uni- 
versity of Scranton from 1975 to 1982. 

We worked on countless projects together 
to improve the Scranton community and to fur- 
ther advance higher education at the univer- 
sity. | can testify personally that Father Byron 
is someone who made a real difference and a 
positive contribution to the students and the 
community. The people from the Scranton 
area hold a special place in their hearts for 
Father William Byron. 

| have also witnessed the fine work Father 
Byron has done as the president of Catholic 
University. Our paths have crossed many 
times as he has worked with me and others in 
Congress on projects of importance to the uni- 
versity. He has come to me many times with 
thoughtful projects to benefit this Nation. It is 
truly fitting that he led this body in prayer last 
week since he has many friends in the House. 

As Father Byron steps down as president of 
Catholic University, | speak from the heart in 
congratulating him on an illustrious career and 
wishing him all the best in his undertakings. 
His Nation and his church have been en- 
hanced by his outstanding service. 


TRIBUTE TO THE CHESTER 
ROTARY CLUB 


HON. CURT WELDON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1992 


Mr. WELDON. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
congratulate the Chester Rotary Club on their 
75 years of service to the Chester area. | am 
proud of the Rotary activities. This active vol- 
unteer club may not always get much atten- 
tion, but the services they provide affect thou- 
sands of people all around southeastern 
Pennsylvania. All of us in Delaware County 
are aware of the Chester Rotary’s good work. 

The Rotary’s motto is “Looking Beyond 


Each year, the Chester Rotary sponsors 


a huge asset to the entire Chester area. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


More recently, the Rotary Foundation has 
started landmark programs to wipe out polio 
and illiteracy. It is a credit to the club that the 
Rotary has chosen to tackle these other ur- 
gent tasks. | am sure the Rotarians will attack 
these problems with their usual zeal. 

Once again, | would like to commend the 
Chester Rotary on their 75 years of service to 
our community. The Rotary members, who do- 
nate their time and funds for the betterment of 
their fellow man, are local heroes in Delaware 
County. On behalf of everyone in the Dela- 
ware Valley, | would like to extend my con- 
gratulations to the Chester Rotary Club. 


MIAMI'S EPIPHANY SCHOOL 
TURNS ALUMINUM CANS INTO 
GOLD FOR MIGRANT CHILDREN 


HON. ILEANA ROS-LEHTINEN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1992 


Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN. Mr. Speaker, | am 
pleased to recognize Miami's Epiphany School 
which was recently featured in the Miami Her- 
ald. The article “Classes collect cans to help 
youngsters”, by Jon O'Neill, tells how the 
Miami school has won international recognition 
through a recycling program which has raised 
more than $1,000 for 30 migrant children the 
school adopted this year: 

The students at Epiphany School have 
turned aluminum cans into gold for a group 
of migrant children. And they did it so well 
that three students will speak at the United 
Nations about the project Sunday. 

The 922 students at the school, led by an 
eager third grade class, raised more than 
$1,000 for 30 migrant kids they adopted ear- 
lier this year. They ended up winning a con- 
test sponsored by the World Children’s Foun- 
dation, which is affiliated with UNICEF—the 
United Nations Children's fund. 

Schools from more than 130 countries took 
part in the contest and each winning school 
will make a presentation at the UN. The au- 
dience will be made up of kids from around 
world and UN diplomats. 

I'm extremely proud of what our students 
did.“ said Sister Marita Thomas, principal of 
the school at 5555 SW 84th St. It was a mar- 
velous effort by them and by the parents, 
too. 


Assistant principal Maria Lopez is the 
Florida coordinator for the foundation and 
she got the school involved in the contest, 
which started in January. Through sub- 
stitute teacher Patti Lampthier, who also 
works with the Parent Outreach program at 
Florida City Elementary, each class adopted 
a child. 

To raise money, the kids fanned out and 
collected aluminum cans to recycle. The 
money they raised will go to a college sav- 
ings account established for each migrant 
child. 

“Everyone worked really hard, from the 
students who collected the cans to the par- 
ents who picked them up every Friday for re- 
cycling.“ Lopez said. 

Susan Vanderwyden's third grade class 
collected 521 pounds of cans, more than any 
other group in the school. For them, it 
wasn't hard work because they knew it was 
for a good cause. 

It's a nice idea,“ said Willie Llosa, 9. 
They're poor and we can help them go to 
college.“ 
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Three eight-graders—Jeanelle Ortiz, Javier 
Vialuso and Maria-Teresa Garcia- 
Saladrigas—are traveling to New York to 
speak before the U.N. Of the trio, only Javier 
says he isn't nervous about it. 

I'm just glad to be representing the 
school.“ he said. “I know that if I do my 
best, everything will come out all right.“ 

Jeanelle is looking forward to the trip, but 
confessed: “I'm really nervous about talking 
in front of all those people. When we were 
practicing, I was shaking.” 

Maria-Teresa, the school’s student council 
president, is proud of what Epiphany did. 
She's also pleased about her first venture to 
the Big Apple. 

“I guess I'll be nervous about speaking, but 
we're going to have fun.“ she said. I'm leav- 
ing two days earlier so I can go shopping.“ 

am happy to pay tribute to Principal Marita 
Thomas, Assistant Principal Maria Lopez, sub- 
stitute teacher Patti Lampthier and the other 
staff members, and students at the Epiphany 
School by reprinting this article. They have 
done much to help both the environment and 
their community, by reaching out to their less 
fortunate neighbors. 


RONALD K. MACHTLEY AWARD 
HON. RONALD K. MACHTLEY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1992 


Mr. MACHTLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is my dis- 
tinct pleasure to congratulate Raymond J. 
Haskell of North Providence, as this year’s re- 
cipient of the Congressman Ronald K. 
Machtley Academic and Leadership Excel- 
lence Award for LaSalle Academy in Provi- 
dence, Nl. 

This award is presented to the student, cho- 
sen by LaSalle Academy, who demonstrates a 
mature blend of academic achievement, com- 
munity involvement and leadership qualities. 

Raymond J. Haskell has more than fulfilled 
this criteria. With a 90.11 cumulative grade 
point average, Raymond was duly granted 
membership to the National Honor Society. 
After gaining acceptance to Providence Col- 
lege, Fairfield University, Roger Williams Col- 
lege, and Stonehill College, he will be attend- 
ing Providence College in September as a po- 
litical science major. 

1 commend Raymond J. Haskell for his out- 
standing achievements and wish him all the 
best in his future endeavors. 


OIL AND GAS PLATFORM 
POLLUTION 


HON. LAWRENCE J. SMITH 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1992 


Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, many of 
the opponents of the leasing moratoria in the 
National Energy Policy Act claim that drilling 
platforms, especially gas drilling platforms, 
pose no serious threat to the environment. 
That could not be farther from the truth. 

What follows is the testimony from several 
oil and gas platform workers describing the 
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environmental damage their drilling caused. | 
hope that all the Members will read it and rec- 
ognize that you do not need an Exxon Valdez 
type of oilspill to cause horrendous damage. 


A MESSAGE TO CONGRESS FROM FORMER AND 
CURRENT OIL/GAS OFFSHORE WORKERS WHO 
SUPPORT A 100-MILE DRILLING BAN FOR THE 
FLORIDA PANHANDLE 


A MESSAGE TO CONGRESS FROM JOHN COOLEY, A 
FORMER OIL/GAS OFFSHORE PLATFORM MAN- 
AGER 


Background 


My name is John Cooley. I worked in the 
oil industry off of Louisiana and Texas“ 
coasts for eighteen years. I started laying 
natural gas/oil pipelines for J. McDermott. 
For the last twelve years, I worked as a pro- 
duction manager (in charge of the actual 
lease and production of the platforms) for 
two major oil companies: Transco Explo- 
ration Company and Amoretta Hess out of 
New York." 

Drilling is drilling” 

They're saying that they are just going to 
drill for natural gas; it’s non-polluting. Drill- 
ing is drilling—whether you drill for oil or 
gas. I guarantee you'll see mud streaking off 
these rigs for miles. Drilling muds go in an 
overboard line straight into the Gulf. Pro- 
duced water [which contains heavy metals, 
toxic and radioactive chemicals], 
bactericides—these things go overboard into 
the Gulf of Mexico. Trash, oil drums, paint 
cans—it's just dumped. You've got clean 
water here. Why take a chance? 

“I don’t care how much logging they do, 
seismographs—there is no way they can pre- 
dict they will find only natural gas. What- 
ever they find, you are going to see an ad- 
verse effect on these beaches. 

“There is nobody to regulate this. I have 
never heard of a ruling in federal waters that 
says, ‘Ah, that’s oil! Can’t produce that. Cap 
that well.’ It’s a producer and they're going 
to cap it? I just can’t see that. 

MMS oilspill contingency plan 

“Let me explain something about an oil 
spill contingency plan—something I am very, 
very knowledgeable on. All an oil spill con- 
tingency plan is is a plan on paper. A produc- 
tion manager's responsibility is to know 
that plan. All that plan tells you is: A. How 
much was spilled. B. What times it was 
spilled. C. Who to contact in the event of a 
spill. D. What you have to do to actually 
stop that oil or condensate spill right then. 
In that plan they have guidelines—so many 
barrels you do not have to report it; so many 
more barrels you have to report it within 24 
hours; so many more barrels, it has to be re- 
ported immediately. This is not a cure-all 
for the spill! It is not a plan to clean up.“ 


Survived two blow outs on natural gas rigs 


The two blowouts I have survived were on 
gas rigs. On one, a casing valve blew out on 
a platform, which was a very high pressure 
well with a shut-in tubing pressure 9600 psi. 
A packer gave out on the production casing 
side. The pressure got into the casing itself 
and blew the casing valve out, which re- 
sulted in a large fire and large spill—until 
they could get a company to come in and 
drill a relief well. It was 12 days before they 
could get the fire out, the relief well drilled, 
and the condensate spill stopped. 

“Another gas rig blew during a clean out 
operation of the pipeline. There was 
miscommunication and some bad judgment 
by some operators, and it blew out the end of 
the pig trap—a large metal part of the pipe- 
line that catches these cleaning devices. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


After the blow out, there were about eight 
miles of pipeline filled with gas, some con- 
densate. It was detrimental to life. 700-850 
barrels of condensate went into the Gulf that 
day. 

Negligent operations on Chevron Gas Rig 

“I was on a Chevron platform where the 
operation was leased out to Transco, The op- 
erating procedures for the physical operation 
of the well was not conducted within 
Transco’s compliances. I reported these inci- 
dents to my company. After that, I was 
asked to report to another work location. I 
was asked to never come back and oversee 
the operation. 

“The well shut in by an automatic shut 
down device, which detected something like 
a high level fluid pressure. In order to safely 
bring the well back on-line, the procedure 
called for the production operators to manu- 
ally close some valves. Then slowly bring the 
well back on line. 

“There were some sets of ladders and steps 
they would have to climb to get to the con- 
trols, There was a panel about 20 feet away 
where they could just pull a lever and open 
the automatic valves. The two operators de- 
cided it was easier for them to use the auto- 
matic valves, which created a huge gas 
surge. This was a good, high-pressure well, 
and the pressure surge shook the entire plat- 
form, disrupted the down-hole formation. 
This formation damage caused the well to be 
junked. 

“There are some good companies operat- 
ing, but Chevron is not one of them. The 
only thing Chevron looks at is the dollar. 
They don't care about—let's take care of this 
pristine area here. ‘Well, we dumped fifty 
barrels of condensate overboard last night, 
and the current is going to the south. It’s 
not going to get on the beach.’ I'm afraid 
something like that might happen here. I 
know in my heart how they operate.“ 

MMS office on the take 

Once a month these platforms have to go 
through an MMS inspection. That's checking 
all the safety devices and everything. Some 
heads of Samadan Oil Company, MMS, and a 
third party inspector split money that 
wasn’t spent. This inspector came up with 
all these things wrong on this platform on 
paper. “You need to order a new panel board 
here. You need hundreds of thousands of new 
safety devices here.“ and MMS said, Ves. 
this is true—what they need.“ They weren't 
ordering this stuff. Whoever was writing the 
checks, wrote them, and they were splitting 
the money up with offices in Houma, Louisi- 
ana. MMS—they all got caught, but 
Samadan had nineteen to twenty platforms. 

Condensate spill 

“On a new platform, one night, when I 
knocked off my shift, the complete produc- 
tion system was flooded with condensate, 
which is a high grade oil like WD40. And the 
vessels were full, and they could not produce 
anymore. We had to shut the wells in, which 
is actually physically closing the wells off, 
until we produce all that condensate we had 
on board. The next morning, when I went on 
shift I took meter readings—one of my re- 
sponsibilities. There was no way that the 
barrel count could have matched up with the 
amount of condensate that was in all the 
vessels. The vessels were cleaned up the next 
morning, and there was no record of where 
that condensate went. So there was only one 
place it could have gone—into the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

“Until they get the system leveled out on 
a new production platform, you are going to 
run across problems like that, because they 
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have no idea how much condensate they are 
going to produce. And in this particular inci- 
dent, the vessels weren't big enough for the 
production they had on stream. And the or- 
ders were, Do not shut the wells in. Keep 
those wells producing.“ The condensate had 
to go somewhere. It was done at night, under 
the cover of darkness. The currents carried 
it—nobody was to know.” 


Conclusion 


“I support the 100 mile drilling ban for 
Northwest Florida, because I have seen the 
pollution and destruction of the coastlines of 
Louisiana and Texas, I cannot believe that 
the oil companies are geared up to come here 
to drill, to produce, to have a shore base 
where they will have zero pollution on the 
Panhandle. 

“Mr. Hutto, listen to your district. North- 
west Florida really supports a 100 mile drill- 
ing ban. The main stay of these people's lives 
is the tourism industry. These oil people are 
going to come in here. They are going to 
pump a few dollars into the economy. They 
are going to get what they want. They are 
going to pollute. They are going to leave. 
And we are going to be stuck with it. We like 
the way it is right now. Why risk these beau- 
tiful beaches for just 14 days of U.S. energy 
and with just a thirty mile buffer zone? Sup- 
port a permanent 100 mile drilling ban for 
Northwest Florida—and for the entire coast- 
line of Florida.“ 


A MESSAGE TO CONGRESS FROM AN OIL/GAS IN- 
DUSTRY EMPLOYEE WHO WISHES TO REMAIN 
ANONYMOUS 


RUSSELL. Without giving us a specific loca- 
tion, can you tell us approximately how 
many years you have worked in the oil/gas 
industry, and what were the jobs you per- 
formed? 

OIL/GAS INSIDER. Ten years. For three 
years, I tested and serviced drilling equip- 
ment used by rigs in South Louisiana and 
Texas—on land and offshore. Then, I ran 
crewboats for seven years, running personnel 
and supplies to drilling rigs and production 
platforms in Texas, Louisiana, and Alabama. 

RUSSELL. Why do you support a 100 mile 
oilgas drilling ban for the Florida Pan- 
handle? 

OIL/GAS INSIDER. I am presently fishing 
these waters. I have a charter boat in Destin. 
To disrupt the pristine beauty with un- 
sightly drilling and production operations is 
going to take away the one natural resource 
this area depends on. I feel tourism would be 
affected greatly. That’s just the short term 
effect, In the long run, from the overboard 
discharge to the pipelines and production 
plants, it would disturb our inland marshes 
where a great deal of varied sea life depends 
on that link in the food chain. 

It’s bad enough that they are drilling to 
the west and still discharging with every re- 
striction—discharging in the same Gulf of 
Mexico as ours—and in the world ocean. 

RUSSELL. Each of our five oil/gas insiders 
had independent volition to attend a Save 
Our Shores meeting. Why were you impelled 
to attend? 

OIL/GAS INSIDER. I wanted to find out what 
I can do to help prevent the oil companies 
from drilling in our coastal waters. 

RUSSELL. “Former oil/gas industry em- 
ployees, Captain Robert Turpin and John 
Cooley, have told us about gas blow outs, un- 
reported spills, trash dumping, navigational 
hazards, etc. . . . What is the most disturb- 
ing safety, health, or environmental abuse 
you have witnessed? 

OIL/GAS INSIDER. No one single major inci- 
dent comes to mind. The gross injustice is 
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the overall, everyday lack of concern by the 
decision makers involved in the entire oper- 
ation. Hf it makes their job easier, it is going 
to go overboard. 

A lot more could be done to protect the en- 
vironment if the right laws were in place— 
with serious financial fines—nationwide 
newsreporting, naming the companies and 
the infractions—so the public will know. 

Education of environmental laws and cur- 
rent guidelines should be mandatory of all 
ranks of employees before they are allowed 
to begin work—no matter how temporary or 
how long in tenure their job may be. Also 
workers should be informed of their obliga- 
tion to report negligence. 

A toll free phone number of an environ- 
mental hot line should be, by law, posted at 
every mode of operation for all workers to 
see. With verifications, this should be an ef- 
fective step at creating an outlet for in- 
house policing of all levels of employees. 

Replace the norm, which is some guy de- 
ciding standard operating procedures, telling 
you to do things, which you know are wrong. 
There is an ever present atmosphere of 
“Keep your mouth shut! Look the other way, 
or you will lose your job.” 

RUSSELL. The Destin Dome contains over 
200 leases, some sites as close as 10,2 miles 
from shore. Do you think rigs could be visi- 
ble on our horizon, as they are west of us? 

OIL/GAS INSIDER. Yes. 

RUSSELL. Chevron says they will construct 
only 8 platforms in the Destin Dome and 
that they will cap wells that hit oil. Should 
we believe those promises? 

OIL/GAS INSIDER. No. The cost to drill a 
hole in this area is so restrictive, that it 
takes years of drilling and production to 
make it feasible to move into this area. 

RUSSELL. When 8.0.8. lobbies Congress for 
the protection of Panhandle waters, what 
message would you like us to carry for you? 


—— 


TRIBUTE TO TAYLOR-WHARTON 
ON ITS 250TH ANNIVERSARY 


HON. GEORGE W. GEKAS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1992 


Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
commemorate the 250th anniversary of Tay- 
lor-Wharton, the oldest metalworking company 
in continuous operation in the United States. 
Taylor-Wharton, founded in 1742, is based in 
Harrisburg, PA, and enjoys a rich heritage dat- 
ing back to our Nation's colonial era. 

The company was started by two Philadel- 
phians, William Allen—a judge, Pennsylvania 
legislator, mayor of Philadelphia, and founder 
of Allentown—and Joseph Turner—a lifelong 
sea captain, State legislator, and trustee of 
what later was the University of Pennsylvania. 
The company first began operations near High 
Bridge, NJ, under the name Union Forge. 
Robert Taylor was hired as a bookkeeper in 
1759, and later became the first of five Taylors 


Gen. George Washington's army during the 
Revolutionary War, and has provided products 
for our Armed Forces in every major war 
America has fought. In the early years, the 
company manufactured crude oxshoes, steel 
rims for conestoga wagon wheels, and metal 
forgings. At the same time, the William Whar- 
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ton, Jr. Co. in Philadelphia was manufacturing 
railroad switches and track rails. Their com- 
mon interests led both companies to merge 
into the Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co. Tay- 
lor-Wharton has continued to thrive as a divi- 
sion of Harsco, Inc., and now has three manu- 
facturing facilities and five business centers on 
three continents. 

am pleased to say that this American com- 
pany has remained faithful to the motto ut- 
tered by one of its presidents, Taylor Knox, in 
1917: “The test of time is the hardest test of 
all. It requires blood and bone and brain to 
meet it. It requires honor and loyalty and char- 
ity, and we have had all these in abundance.” 

Mr. Speaker, | ask all of my colleagues to 
join me in congratulating Taylor-Wharton and 
all of its employees in the company's 250th 
year of operation, and in wishing continued 
success in the years ahead. 


A TRIBUTE TO EYVIND EARLE 
HON. MEL LEVINE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1992 


Mr. LEVINE of California. Mr. Speaker, | rise 
today to pay tribute to American master artist 
Eyvind Earle. For many decades millions of 
people worldwide have viewed, collected, and 
admired his art for its unique vision and the 
moving and powerful images he portrays. 

Mr. Earle was recently selected by the Unit- 
ed Nations and the Earth Society Foundation 
to represent the United States of America for 
Earth Day 1992-93. This prestigious honor 
enabled Mr. Earle to create a special com- 
memorative poster and a six-piece serigraphic 
portfolio entitled “Homage to Planet Earth” 
which will be unveiled in Los Angeles, CA, on 
June 5, 1992, at the Tamara Bane Gallery. 
This event will coincide with World Environ- 
ment Day and the World Earth Summit Con- 
ference. 

Through his work, Mr. Earle has portrayed 
the beauty and harmony of our planet when it 
is unspoiled by man. His images demonstrate 
the critical need for all of us to do our part to 
work toward restoring the Earth's environment 
in order to ensure health and prosperity to 
mankind for generations to come. 

Mr. Earle and his beautiful pictures truly 
serve as an inspiration to us all and it is a 
pleasure to ask my colleagues and the Speak- 
er of the House to join me in commending him 
for all that he has accomplished. We wish him 
many more years of good health and thank 
him for all that he has brought to his fellow 
man. 


DADE COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS’ 
CAUSE PROGRAM PROMOTES EN- 
VIRONMENTAL AWARENEES 


HON. ILEANA ROS-LEHTINEN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1992 


Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN. Mr. Speaker, | am 
pleased to recognize the Dade County Public 
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Schools’ CAUSE [Children Alerted to Under- 
stand and Save the Environment] program in 
the Miami Herald. The article “CAUSE and ef- 
fect: kids learn to help environment”, by Jon 
O'Neill, tells how this program has worked 
successfully in seven elementary schools: 


As far as Hy and Joan Rosner are con- 
cerned, kids can learn best about the envi- 
ronment outside the classroom. 

That's why they started CAUSE—Children 
Alerted to Understand and Save the Environ- 
ment—in Dade public schools. CAUSE is 
modeled after a program the two retired edu- 
cators have run successfully in schools in Al- 
buquerque, N.M. 

This year, seven Dade elementary schools 
used CAUSE to teach students about pollu- 
tion, trees, recycling and other environ- 
mental issues. Wednesday, kids from two of 
the participating schools met at South 
Miami Elementary to discuss some of the 
projects they ve worked on. 

“We want to make kids aware of the envi- 
ronment and get them doing something 
about it,” said Rosner. We also want them 
to take what they learn home and educate 
their parents.“ 

Jim Connell, who teaches gifted fourth-, 
fifth- and sixth-grade students at South 
Miami, believes the way to teach everyone 
about ecology is to start with students. 

“It works backward," he said. “You teach 
the children and they teach their parents. 
Eventually, we all learn there is fallout from 
what we do.“ 

Students from the seven schools that used 
CAUSE—South Miami, David Fairchild, Avo- 
cado, Sunset, Perrine, Kelsey Pharr and 
Dunbar—have taken field trips and done 
school and community projects. 

At Perrine, for example, the kids ex- 
changed an ecological scrapbook with a 
fourth-grade class in Ohio, put together a 
saltwater fish tank and planted a garden. At 
South Miami, 6800 SW 60th St., the kids did 
several projects such as building toys out of 
recyclable materials and making a butterfly 
garden outside their classroom. 

“It was fun,“ said Margia Arguello, 11, a 
student at South Miami. 

Margia knows that being ecologically 
sound can also be profitable. Her family has 
started recycling cans. 

“Last week I made a dollar and a penny.“ 
she said. 

One highlight of the year was a CAUSE 
overnight campout. Although it was a little 
tough on the adults, the kids had a great 
time. 

“The hammock was the best,’’ said South 
Miami student Britt Lake. There were lots 
of roots and lots of places to hide. And there 
were lots of gumbo limbo trees.“ 

The 11-year-old said she learned much from 
the CAUSE lessons, but confided she had a 
more practical reason for enjoying the pro- 
gram. 

It meant that we didn't have to do social 
studies,” she said. 


| am happy to pay tribute to the CAUSE 
program's founders, Hy and Joan Rosner, and 
the staff and students at South Miami, David 
Fairchild, Avocado, Sunset, Perrine, Kelsey 
Pharr, and Dunbar Elementary Schools by re- 
printing this article. They have performed an 
invaluable service to the school system, the 
community, the environment, and the Nation 
through this model program for learning about 
environmental issue. 
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RONALD K. MACHTLEY AWARD 


HON. RONALD K. MACHTLEY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1992 


Mr. MACHTLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is my dis- 
tinct pleasure to congratulate Alan J. Tenreiro 
of Pawtucket, as this year's recipient of the 
Congressman Ronald K. Machtley Academic 
and Leadership Excellence Award for Mount 
St. Charles Academy in Woonsocket, RI. 

This award is presented to the student, cho- 
sen by Mount St. Charles Academy, who dem- 
onstrates a mature blend of academic 
achievement, community involvement, and 
leadership qualities. 

Alan J. Tenreiro has more than fulfilled this 
criteria. As a member of both the National 
Honor Society and Exelsior Honor Roll, Alan 
served his peers honorably as a student coun- 
cil officer. He also represented his school as 
an all-division soccer player. 

| commend Alan J. Tenreior for his out- 
standing achievements and wish him all the 
best in his future endeavors. 


A CONGRESSIONAL SALUTE TO 
MRS. JOAN PINCHUK 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1992 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to pay tribute to an exceptional woman whom 
| greatly admire, Mrs. Joan Pinchuk. Mrs. 
Pinchuk, in recognition of her tireless efforts 
on behalf of the refugee population of Los An- 
geles County, will receive this year’s Public 
Service Award. This award will be presented 
to her at a dinner on Thursday, May 28, 1992, 
hosted by the United Cambodian Community, 
Inc. 

Born in Chicago, IL, and raised in Miami, 
FL, Joan moved to California and graduated 
from California State University at Los Angeles 
where she received her bachelor’s degree. 
Soon after Joan embarked upon a career as 
a social worker in South Central Los Angeles 
for Los Angeles County. Following this posi- 
tion, she became an apreals supervisor and 
public information supervisor for the Depart- 
ment of Public Social Services and worked for 
the board of supervisors. For the past 11 
years, Joan has been with the Department of 
Community and Senior Citizens Services 
{OCSCS] where she has served as a legisla- 
tive analyst, public information officer, and 
presently as the refugee coordinator of Los 
Angeles County. In her role as the refugee co- 
ordinator, Joan has been instrumental in creat- 
ing and implementing innovative programs that 
aid and assist these various populations. She 
has testified on behalf of various refugee 
groups of Los Angeles County before State 
and Federal legislators. In addition, Mrs. 
Pinchuk has served as a liaison for Los Ange- 
les County between Federal and State officials 
and foreign delegations from such countries 
as Japan, Sweden, Sudan, Bulgaria, and Swit- 
zerland. 
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As the administrator of the $9 million Refu- 
gee Employment Training and Acculturation 
Programs in Los Angeles County, which has 
the largest population of refugees in the Na- 
tion, Joan is viewed as the definite authority 
on refugee matters. 

My wife, Lee, joins me in extending our 
thanks to Mrs. Joan Pinchuk on recognition of 
her contributions to our community. She is a 
very special individual who has devoted her 
talents and energies to making our community 
a better place to live. We wish Joan and her 
husband all the best in the years to come. 


BOB MICHEL'S CHALLENGE 
HON. AMO HOUGHTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1992 


Mr. HOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to bring attention to a column in the Washing- 
ton Post written by David S. Broder entitled 
“Bob Michel’s Challenge.” | just cannot help 
thinking that the minority leader is right on in 
his assessment of our current state of paral- 
ysis. 

House Minority Leader Robert H. Michel 
(R-I1l.) is one of those familiar Washington 
figures who usually draws more affection 
than deference. Since he came to Congress 
from Peoria in 1956, he has been known to 
colleagues as a great companion for a song- 
fest or a round of golf. But as one of the per- 
manently outnumbered Republicans, he rare- 
ly put his stamp—and never his name—on a 
major piece of legislation. 

So there was great surprise last week that 
it was old-shoe Bob Michel, 69, who defined 
the political, constitutional and institu- 
tional crisis facing this country in 1992 more 
bluntly than anyone else in either party has 
done. 

In a speech that reflected more of Michel’s 
own reactions than any outside advice, he 
made four basic points: 

The candidacy of Ross Perot could very 
possibly throw the choice of the next presi- 
dent into the House of Representatives, by 
denying any one of the three candidates— 
Perot, George Bush and Bill Clinton—an 
electoral-college majority. The inside-the- 
House politicking, with each state delega- 
tion casting a single vote, no matter its 
size—would be “an utter disaster for the 
country, an outrage to the whole concept of 
popular sovereignty. 

Perot as a possible president is a scary 
prospect, not only because he doesn’t have 
a clue how to solve even one major issue,” 
but because—to Michel’s eye, at least—he 
has the demagogue’s gift for oversimplifica- 
tion” and could, if elevated to power, prove 
that “authoritarianism can happen 
here.“ 

More important than Perot himself is the 
fuel that is powering his undeclared can- 
didacy—‘“‘the frustration of the American 
people when all they see when they look to 
Washington is squabbling, partisanship, 
media hype and legislative gridlock.” 

“If Ross Perot never existed.“ Michel said, 
“those grievances would be real.“ 

The source of the frustration—the real rea- 
son the grievances exist—is the fact of di- 
vided government in Washington. We have 
come to the point in American history where 
a president of one party simply cannot lead 
if the Congress is dominated by the other 
party.” 
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That is the ugly secret of American poli- 
tics and Washington's failure. But it has 
been a long time since any major politician 
in either party stood up on his hind legs and 
said it to the people. 


Back in 1960, John F. Kennedy campaigned 
by saying that it made no sense to elect Rep. 
Jones or Sen. Smith, good Democrats both, 
to Congress and then put Richard Nixon in 
the White House.“ He won—barely. Party 
loyalties, though weakened by the six years 
of divided government and the spread of 
ticket-splitting under Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
still meant something then. 


But for 20 of the past 24 years we have had 
divided government—a Republican in the 
White House and Democrats controlling at 
least one and usually both houses of Con- 
gress. A whole generation has grown up 
thinking this is natural and normal. 


The members of that permanent“ Demo- 
cratic congressional majority certainly did 
not tell their constituents that they were 
wrong to split their tickets. They wanted to 
pretend that they would be effective“ no 
matter who was in the White House. Maybe 
they are bringing home the bacon, but they 
are not dealing with national problems. 


Still less did Republican presidents and 
presidential candidates want to say, plainly, 
that it made no sense to elect them unless 
they had enough allies on Capitol Hill to 
pass their programs. Ronald Reagan came 
closest to doing it in 1980—and the results 
showed: a Republican Senate and a conserv- 
ative-controlled House. But only for two 
years. He retreated into the usual Repub- 
lican tolerance of divided government when 
the recession swamped the GOP in 1982. 


Now Michel has broken the code of silence 
and showed the guts to plead for a Bush cam- 
paign that would say “the only way” to 
break the impasse that is so frustrating to 
the voters is to end divided government. 
Give one party—he’d prefer it were the Re- 
publicans—control of the White House and 
Congress and if they fail to deliver, “kick us 
out“ in the next election. 


Will Bush take the challenge? At the mo- 
ment his campaign is so desperate and defen- 
sive, in the face of the Perot surge, that no 
one knows. 


Will a leading congressional Democrat step 
forward to say what Michel has said—that 
the voters are simply courting more frustra- 
tion if they reelect Democratic congres- 
sional incumbents and then split their tick- 
ets for Bush or Perot? 


What is needed is a steady drum-fire of 
messages from the leaders of both parties at 
both ends of Pennsylvania Avenue informing 
the public of the lesson that has been forgot- 
ten: that the collective responsibility that 
results from giving one party at a time “a 
chance to govern,“ as Michel put it, is the 
only real way to ensure accountability in a 
representative government. 


What Bob Michel said is true. You can ei- 
ther vote for further frustration in the form 
of divided government, or you can pick a 
party to trust and hold to account, or you 
can put your country’s future in the hands of 
Ross Perot and his promise to take charge— 
with all that is unknown about his real goals 
and all that is untested about his self- 
restraint in the exercise of vast power. 
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MAKING THE DIFFERENCE 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1992 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
bring, to the attention of our colleagues the 
wonderful work of one of my constituents, Toni 
Driscoll. 

Toni has spent 20 years at the Internal Rev- 
enue Service providing help to the citizens of 
our country, particularly the elderly and finan- 
cially disadvantaged. Toni has demonstrated a 
dedication and work ethic that is to be com- 
mended. 

At this time, | would like to insert into the 
RECORD an article by Bob Bouyea of the Peo- 
ria Journal Star, “End of Tax Time is End of 
Career,” which describes the outstanding work 
of Toni Driscoll. 

END OF TAX TIME IS END OF CAREER 
(By Bob Bouyea) 

For 20 years Toni Driscoll has helped solve 
other people’s problems. 

But today is the last day she will do that— 
at least professionally. 

She is retiring as a tax preparer service 
representative at the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice. 

Whatever a person wants to know I try to 
help them, she said from the IRS's 13th 
floor office in the Talman Building. I was 
never bored. I enjoyed coming to work every 
day. 

She likens what she does to solving a puz- 
zle. She sees through a person’s problem and 
leads them to the solution. “I'm interested 
in the work and it’s a challenge. I like to see 
a problem solved.” 

The walls of the office are lined with forms 
and booklets explaining the complicated tax 
laws, but Driscoll knows most of the answers 
or how to find them quickly. 

People ask me, ‘How do you remember all 
that?’ A lot is the same problems. It’s easy 
to remember with 20 years experience, Dris- 
coll said. 

Wednesday, an elderly couple came into 
her office needing information. She knew the 
answer even before they had finished their 
question and in a reassuring voice directed 
them to the right booklets to find the infor- 
mation they needed. 

Answering the questions before they are 
asked is her biggest problem, she said. I 
just know it so well.” 

Her clientele consists mainly of elderly 
and lower income people. She said the office 
is there to help people who can’t afford an 
accountant or attorney. 

“A lot of people come in frightened. They 
are worried when they get a bill,” she said. 
“I try to project a better image of the IRS, 
but people are going to be resentfull and 
frightened. Hopefully they will leave in 
happier mood.“ 

But not all do. 

Driscoll told of a man whe came into the 
office many years ago. For 20 minutes she 
listened to the man’s problem and tried to 
help him. But I didn’t give him the answer 
he was looking for.“ 

As he grumbled, he made a reference to 
being frugal with his money. 

Frustrated, Driscoll said to the man, I bet 
you still have your first nickel.“ 

She said the man walked out of the office 
to the nearest phone and called her super- 
visors who in turn called Driscoll. 
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“She said, ‘Toni, that’s not like you. Next 
time walk away.“ Driscoll said. That was 
my only reprimand.“ 

She always tries to be sympathetic to a 
person’s problem, she said. but in the case 
where the man would not listen to her or 
when someone doesn’t file a return for 10 to 
15 years and then on the last day decides to 
file the previous returns, she has little sym- 
pathy. 

One person who walked in the office want- 
ed forms for the past five years. When she 
asked him why he waited, the man said, I 
just got the energy.“ 

Driscoll said she doesn’t know how she is 
going to feel when she walks out of the office 
for the last time this afternoon, but is look- 
ing forward to seeing more of her grand- 
children and traveling with her husband 
Jack, who retired from Wilkens Pipe and 
Supply in October. 


MIAMI CORAL PARK SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL JUNIOR RESERVE OFFI- 
CER’S TRAINING CORPS 


HON. ILEANA ROS-LEHTINEN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1992 


Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN. Mr. Speaker, | would 
like to congratulate the Junior Reserve Officer 
Training Corps of Miami Coral Park Senior 
High School for their outstanding achieve- 
ments during the 1991-92 school year. The 
young men and women of the corps not only 
performed exceptionally well in military drill 
competitions, but performed many services for 
the school and the community. 

Beginning in October, the cadets partici- 
pated in the tricounty drill competition at Lake 
Worth, FL, where they earned three first place 
drill team trophies, two second-place trophies, 
and one third-place. In addition, Cadet Cpl. 
William Rubiano won first place in individual 
knockout drill. 

In February, the cadet drill team and color 
guard participated in the University of Miami 
Air Force ROTC drill team competition. The 
representatives of Miami Coral Park brought 
home 14 trophies, including the overall cham- 
pionship trophy. Especially notable were the 
performances of Cadet Capt. Richardo 
Santander, who was awarded the trophy as 
best color guard commander, and Cadet 1st 
Lt. Jose Silva, as best drill team commander. 

Later that month, the Miami Coral Park Bat- 
talion participated in the University of Miami 
Army ROTC Drill Meet. The cadets brought 
home 19 trophies, including both first and sec- 
ond place overall championships. 

In April, the color guard and drill team par- 
ticipated in the National High School Drill 
Team Championships in Daytona Beach, FL. 
They were ranked 13th overall in the Nation, 
and the women of the corps won four trophies 
for their school. Cadet Capt. Elsie Sacasa and 
Cadet Maj. Elizabeth Lopez took second place 
in female dual exhibition drill and the school 
also received third place in female inspection 
competition, and fifth place in female color 
guard competition. 

Throughout the year, the cadet corps as- 
sisted the school with ceremonial occasions, 
providing escorts and orientation for parents 
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and prospective students, and color guards for 
sports events and special occasions, and par- 
ticipated in civic events including Black History 
Month activities and the veterans’ weekend 
parade. The men and women of the corps or- 
ganized and carried out fundraising activities 
to finance their competitions, and participated 
in a variety of field training exercises. 

Most importantly, these young men and 
women participated, day in and day out, in the 
training of our Nation's future leaders, both 
military and civilian, themselves. Under the 
leadership of Cadet Maj. Deymos Borgen, the 
battalion commander, and with support and in- 
struction from M. Sgt. Pat Hemminger, Sgt. 
Maj. Ed Yarbrough, Maj. Al Schmitt, and Prin- 
cipal Carnell A. White, the Junior Reserve Of- 
ficer Training Corps at Miami Coral Park is 
training the future citizen-soldiers who will be 
the backbone of our national defense efforts, 
and the leaders of Florida and the Nation in 
the 21st century. 

Mr. Speaker, in their biannual inspection 
conducted on March 20, Miami Coral Pars 
Junior Reserve Officer Training Corps earned 
the rating of honor unit with distinction. | com- 
mend the young men and women of the corps 
and those who serve as their instructors for 
their outstanding effort and achievement. 


TRIBUTE TO NORM AND JOY LEVY 
HON. NORMAN F. LENT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1992 


Mr. LENT. Mr. Speaker, | rise to pay special 
tribute to two good friends and fellow Long Is- 
landers, the Honorable and Mrs. Norman J. 
Levy. 

it has come to my attention that the Merrick 
Jewish Centre, which is located in my Long Is- 
land, NY, district, is planning to honor Norm 
and Joy Levy at its 17th annual dinner dance 
on May 31, 1992. | want to commend the offi- 
cers and the members of the board of direc- 
tors of the Merrick Jewish Centre for making 
such an enlightened selection for this year. 

Norm Levy has served with distinction in the 
New York State Senate since 1971. He has 
been a tireless advocate of the suburban com- 
munities he represents and has worked hard 
to protect the interests of individual constitu- 


ents. 

Norm's skill as a legislator was apparent 
from very early in his career. In January 1973, 
Senator Levy was appointed chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Labor where he com- 
piled a distinguished record as an advocate 
for working men and women. In particular, he 
sponsored laws to improve occupational 
health and safety standards as well as to 
strengthen unemployment insurance, workers 
compensation, and disability programs. 

In 1982, Norm Levy became the chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Transportation. 
As the leader of this critically important panel, 
Senator Levy has guided the maintenance and 
growth of the Empire State’s transportation in- 
frastructure. His dedication and vision have 
been instrumental in forging bipartisan solu- 
tions to a great number of the most difficult is- 
sues that have faced my home State during 
the last decade. 
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It is a particular pleasure to note Norm's 
longstanding commitment to safety issues. In 
fact, Senator Levy has been a pioneer in the 
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Joy has demonstrated an equal com- 
mitment to the ideals and principles Norm has 
worked so hard to advance in Albany. In spite 


my colleagues that my friends, Norm and Joy 
Levy, are examples of the very finest in the 
American tradition of public service. For this 


the Merrick Jewish Centre. On behalf of my 
wife, Barbara, and the people of New York's 
Fourth Congressional District, | want to extend 
warm wishes to them on this happy occasion. 


IN HONOR OF JIMMY LYONS—35 
YEARS OF THE MONTEREY JAZZ 
FESTIVAL 


HON. LEON E. PANETTA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1992 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
take this opportunity to recognize a great man 
who has spent his lifetime dedicated to bring- 
ing jazz music to the 16th Congressional Dis- 
trict of California. Jimmy Lyons, the founder of 
the Monterey Jazz Festival, will retire after the 
festival’s 35th show, and although the show 
will continue on with the hard work and dedi- 
cated members it is known for, no one will 
ever replace the love that Jimmy brought to 
the festival. 

James L. Lyons, the son of a Presbyterian 
missionary, was born in Peking, China, in 
1916. At the age of 6, Jimmy moved to the 
United States, first to Cleveland, OH, and later 
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While working out of downtown Monterey, 
Jimmy met Hal Hallett, a local printer and jazz 
enthusiast. Both of them shared the dream of 
a great weekend of jazz, somewhere out in 
the country, with the great jazz people per- 
forming. 

And so began the first annual Monterey 
Jazz Festival. 

With hard work and perseverance, the Mon- 
terey Jazz Festival has grown beyond expec- 
tations. At the first annual festival, performers 
included Dizzy Gillespie, Mel Lewis, the Mod- 
ern Jazz Quartet, Billie Holiday, Ernestine An- 
derson, Dave Brubeck, Max Roach, and Harry 
James. The same caliber of artists continue to 
participate in the Monterey Jazz Festival every 
year. Since 1958, the Monterey Jazz Festival 
has presented over 170 concerts, performed 
by more than 7,000 jazz artists from all over 
the world. The festival has devoted 100 per- 
cent of its profits to music and education total- 
ing over $41,350,000 to date. The organiza- 
tion has maintained music education as one of 
its primary goals and has been responsible for 
providing funding for scholarship programs, 
youth organizations, and the festival's own 
Jazz Education Fund. 

This year represents the 35th anniversary of 
the Monterey Jazz Festival and the show has 
been dedicated to its well-deserving founder, 
Jimmy Lyons. Tim Jackson, general manager 
of the Kuumbwa Jazz Center in Santa Cruz, 
will join Jimmy as coproducer of this show and 
then assume the position of general manager 
of the Monterey Jazz Festival following the an- 
niversary show. It will truly be a show that rep- 
resents the feelings of the jazz community—a 
combination of the history of jazz and the 
ideas of the future. 

Mr. Speaker, | would like to ask my col- 
leagues to join me now in thanking Jimmy 
Lyons for his commitment and dedication to 
the Monterey Jazz Festival. His contributions 
to the jazz community are immeasurable, and 
the people of the 16th Congressional District 
are truly thankful for the joy he has brought to 
our community, the State, and the Nation as 
a whole. 


CHANGING THE COURSE OF 
ENERGY IN AMERICA 


HON. OLYMPIA J. SNOWE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1992 


Ms. SNOWE. Mr. Speaker, America has 
had a long, inseparable affair with energy. The 
Americans of the 19th century would not have 
realized their manifest destiny without the rail- 
road and its steam engines. New York’s Pearl 
Street station, designed by Thomas Edison in 
1882, demonstrated the immense possibilities 
of large-scale electricity generation that would 
revolutionize America and the world. And of 
course, the 20th century is posted with land- 
mark American innovations and inventions in 
oil use and production, nuclear power, and 
solar energy. 

With today’s work in the House, the United 
States enters a new chapter in energy use. 
The legislation before us, H.R. 776, the Com- 
prehensive National Energy Policy Act, largely 
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reflects a growing consensus that we need to 
get smarter about energy. Around the country, 
people are concerned that the Words only su- 
perpower and its most powerful allies are de- 
pendent on oil imports, most conspicuously on 
the oil of the volatile Middle East. They are 
concerned that the way we use energy, para- 
doxically, threatens the very quality of life 
which affordable, accessible energy supplies 
help to improve; the threats include acid rain, 
air toxics, and global warming. And finally, 
people want to avoid spending larger and larg- 
er percentages of their income to meet month- 
ly energy bills. 

H.R. 776 takes bold measures to address 
and act upon the concerns of the people. Per- 
haps the most important of these is the title on 
energy efficiency. Our largest energy resource 
is the energy that we waste or use needlessly, 
and we have this resource, unfortunately, in 
abundance. Tapping into this wealth of energy 
is the cheapest and most effective means of 
achieving our most important national policy 
objectives: Reducing pollution, diminishing our 
reliance. on imported oil, and enhancing the 
competitiveness of American business while 
decreasing energy bills. The importance of the 
last goal is underscored by the fact that our 
two most formidable economic competitors, 
Japan and Germany, use 40-50 percent less 
energy to produce every dollar of GNP than 
we do. 

Recognizing the widespread nature of en- 
ergy inefficiency in the American economy, 
H.R. 776 adopts a holistic remedial approach. 
Its provisions to raise the standards for appli- 
ances, lights, showerheads, and heating and 
cooling equipment will subtly, but markedly, 
improve energy efficiency in the home and the 
workplace. The title encourages public utilities 
to consider least-cost planning and cost recov- 
ery for energy savings programs, and to incor- 
porate the external costs of energy use such 
as air and water pollution in all planning deci- 
sions. 

A keystone element of the efficiency title is 
its provision on building efficiency. About $170 
billion is spent annually on energy used in 
U.S. residential and commercial buildings, but 
numerous studies show that we have the tech- 
nology to lower this bill substantially. A recent 
OTA report shows that implementing all cost- 
effective energy-efficient technologies could 
save one-third of the energy that would other- 
wise be expended by 2015 under a business 
as usual projection; it would also reduce 
greenhouse gas emissions by 1 billion tons 
per year. 

H.R. 776 confronts energy waste in build- 
ings by requiring States to upgrade the effi- 
ciency standards of their construction codes 
for homes and businesses. It also aims to take 
a bite out of the annual $12 billion energy bill 
of the Federal Government. To address this 
problem, the Energy and Commerce Commit- 
tee combined its own language with provisions 
from two bills of which | am proud to be a co- 
sponsor, H.R. 2452, the Federal Energy Sav- 
ings Incentives Act of 1991, and H.R. 2916, 
the Government Energy Efficiency Act of 
1991. Federal facilities will be given 10 years 
to install comprehensive energy-saving meas- 
ures with a payback time of 10 years or less. 
To help pay for these improvements, a special 
account will be established to provide man- 
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agers of Federal facilities who achieve high 
levels of efficiency with cash and other bo- 
nuses. 

While the bill’s energy efficiency provisions 
will break new ground on energy demand— 
and the Nation will reap environmental, eco- 
nomic, and strategic savings from them—at- 
tention must also be focused on the supply 
side of the energy equation. By the year 2000, 
thanks to the policies that we are voting on 
today, the United States will be supplied by a 
much more diverse energy mix and we will 
enjoy a smaller trade deficit. Natural gas, eth- 
anol, methanol, and hydrogen will power more 
of the Nation’s trucks, vans, cars, and heavy 
equipment; these fuels will also generate more 
of the electricity in our homes. We will see 
more windmills, and more solar reflectors. And 
nearly all of these new energy sources will be 
made in America, thanks to the alternative 
fuels and renewable energy provisions of H.R. 
776. 

One obstacle might have precluded these 
new sources of energy from becoming com- 
mercially viable—had the committee not rightly 
dismantled it. Congress enacted the Public 
Utilities Holding Company Act in 1935, at a 
time when monopolies and consumer exploi- 
tation weighed more heavily on the minds of 
citizens than diverse and stable energy sup- 
plies. By 1991, we can see that PUHCA has 
become a corral, restricting who can produce 
energy and where they can sell it. It stifles 
competition and discourages risk-taking; and it 
keeps the price of energy artificially high. H.R. 
776 injects market forces back into the elec- 
trical power industry by loosening the restric- 
tions on wholesale power suppliers. Under this 
bill, more entrepreneurs can sell energy, and 
they don't have to sell it in a confined geo- 
graphical area. In short, more competition will 
help to keep prices down, and new, renewable 
technologies will have a chance to get estab- 
lished. 


Mr. Speaker, we have reached a fork in the 
road on energy policy. On one side we know 
the route. It's called the status quo. It’s a road 
full of potholes, with a destination of energy 
dependence, national insecurity, hazy air, and 
dirty water. But if we pass this bill, we take the 
other route, albeit with modest speed. This 
route leads to an America which produces 
more energy than it consumes, with producers 
competing more freely; a future in which the 
energy bill becomes a smaller part of the 
monthly expenses. We can also expect the 
high living standards that energy provides 
without air that chokes and rain that contami- 
nates water. And we will be doing less to artifi- 
cially warm the planet. H.R. 776 is the result 
of hard work by the committees, and com- 
promise by a spectrum of interests. It isn't per- 
fect, but it charts a new course for energy in 
America. | urge my colleagues to vote with me 
in support of H.R. 776. 


A CONGRESSIONAL SALUTE TO 
JUDITH LUTHER 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1992 
Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to pay tribute to a dynamic and inspiring 
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woman who has served her community and 
the arts with great distinction, Ms. Judith Lu- 
ther. On Thursday, May 28, 1992, the United 
Cambodian Community, Inc. will present Ms. 
Luther with the Cultural Preservation Award. 
This occasion affords me that opportunity to 
express my sincere appreciation for her many 
years of dedicated work to the Greater Los 
Angeles community. 

Ms. Luther, who recently served as execu- 
tive director of Los Angeles International Fes- 
tival, which featured arts of the Pacific Rim 
countries, has a history of lecturing, develop- 
ing, administering, and volunteering her time 
to establish cultural arts programs in the 
Greater Los Angeles area. This $6 million Los 
Angeles Festival played host to 1,600 artists 
and was considered a success by all. 

Currently, Judith is the executive director of 
the American Woman's Economic Develop- 
ment Corporation, a nonprofit organization 
sponsored in part by the Small Business As- 
sociation. AWED is a demonstration project 
that provides high quality/low cost technical 
training and support to women entrepreneurs 
in the southern California area. Prior to this 
post, she was the managing partner with ALW 
& Associates, an arts management firm spe- 
cializing in marketing, planning, fund develop- 
ment, and project coordination. Her impressive 
client list included the United Cambodian 
Community, Inc., where she was responsible 
for the planning and fund raising for a 15,000 
square foot community center, the Museum of 
African American Art, and California Arts 
Council, and the Grand Kabuki. 

Judith’s touch can be felt in a broad spec- 
trum of community organizations. She is a 
board member on the International Visitors 
Council of Los Angeles, a public art panelist 
with the Los Angeles County Transportation 
Commission, and a commissioner with the Los 
Angeles County Performing Arts Commission. 
In addition, Ms. Luther is on the board of trust- 
ees for the Long Beach Civic Light Opera and 
a commission member of the Los Angeles 
Local Development Corporation. 

These noteworthy contributions to the arts 
and her community have not gone unnoticed; 
Judith was chosen the 1989 Woman of the 
Year by the Cambodian Business Association. 
She has received numerous awards and hon- 
ors from the mayor of Los Angeles, the mayor 
of Long Beach, and State senate and State 
assembly, and the Los Angeles County Board 
of Supervisors. 

Mr. Speaker, on this very special occasion, 
my wife, Lee, joins me in extending our heart- 
felt thanks to Ms. Judith Luther. We wish Ju- 
dith and her husband, Marc Wilder, her two 
sons, Kevin and Scott, all the best in the years 
to come. 


PERSECUTION OF THE HAITIAN 
PEOPLE 


HON. JOSE E. SERRANO 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1992 
Mr. SERRANO. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
express my profound disgust with the Bush 
administration's complicity in the persecution 
of the Haitian people. 
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On September 30, 1991, Haiti’s first demo- 
cratically elected president, Jean-Bertrand 
Aristide, was overthrown in a coup staged by 
elements of the Haitian military. In the imme- 
diate aftermath of the coup, troops attacked 
the homes of presumed Aristide supporters in 
the poor neighborhoods and shantytowns of 
Port-au-Prince, killing hundreds of innocent 
people. 

As you know, Mr. Speaker, the persecution 
of the Haitian people did not end when the 
coup leaders consolidated their power. No, the 
thugs in power continue to beat and kill Hai- 
tians who are even remotely associated with 
Haiti's exiled president. 

Many thousands of Haitians, in fear for their 
lives, have attempted to flee their homes by 
sailing rickety boats into dangerous seas. In 
its latest response to the continuing crisis in 
Haiti, the Bush administration has ordered the 
U.S. Coast Guard to thwart the desperate ef- 
forts of Haitis refugees and return them imme- 
diately by force to Port-au-Prince. 

Mr. Speaker, this is an outrage. The so- 
called “leader of the free world,” rather than 
make greater efforts to end the reign of terror 
of Haiti's outlaw government, has decided in- 
stead to condemn those who have risked so 
much to escape it. What makes the adminis- 
tration’s actions more chilling still is the docu- 
mented fact that the regime in Haiti is carefully 
identifying for future torment the hapless souls 
our Coast Guard is so helpfully depositing into 
its hands. 

Of course, as Members of this esteemed 
body we also bear responsibility for the ac- 
tions of the U.S. Government. | personally am 
deeply ashamed. We must do all that is in our 
power to put an end to the persecution of the 
Haitian people. Only when the killings and the 
beatings have stopped can we consider for- 
giveness for the innocents we have caused to 
suffer. 


DEVELOPMENT AND ENVIRON- 
MENT: WHAT CAN THE UNITED 
NATIONS DO? 


HON. JOHN R. KASICH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1992 


Mr. KASICH. Mr. Speaker, | am pleased to 
inform the House that a constituent of mine 
has written the winning essay in the 1992 Na- 
tional High School Essay Contest on the Unit- 
ed Nations. Justin Spicer, a student at the Co- 
lumbus Academy in Columbus, OH was 
judged to have submitted the best essay on 
the topic, “Development and Environment: 
What Can the United Nations Do?” The con- 
test, sponsored by the United Nations Asso- 
ciation of the United States, the Dailey Family 
Foundation, and the United Nations Develop- 
ment Programme, generated some 1,000 en- 
tries. 

| congratulate Justin, and bring his essay to 
the attention of the House. 

DEVELOPMENT AND ENVIRONMENT: WHAT CAN 
THE UNITED NATIONS DO?—FIRST PRIZE 
WINNING ESSAY 

(By Justin R. Spicer, 12th grade, the 
Columbus Academy, Gahanna, OH) 

Secretary-General Ghali, Conference Di- 

rector Strong, ladies and gentlemen of the 
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United Nations, and distinguished guests, it 
is an honor to speak to you today as a privi- 
leged visitor to the United Nations Con- 
ference on Environment and Development. 
As a high school student from the Northern 
hemisphere, I have come to share my view of 
the United Nations as a vehicle to create 
harmony between the demand for develop- 
ment in the Third World and the absolute ne- 
cessity to avoid further degradation of the 
environment. My few days here in Rio de Ja- 
neiro have driven home the contrasts of this 
South American city; one rich in material 
wealth and technology but still backward in 
its ability to help the thousands of impover- 
ished farmers and urbanites in its vicinity. 
This contrast epitomizes the struggle be- 
tween North and South, whose differences in 
economy and development have hindered the 
progress of global treaties and cooperation. I 
hope to outline a plan that will create a 
world partnership that will commit itself to 
minimizing future ecological damage. 

The environment has always been over- 
shadowed by progress, and our global econo- 
mists have failed to factor environmental 
damage into their calculations of gross na- 
tional products. No subtractions are made 
for destruction of forests, soils, air quality, 
and other national resources. By failing to 
include these crucial factors, we create a 
false sense of economic growth and an illu- 
sion of progress. Those who have the most to 
lose from this are developing Third World 
countries, whose economies are closely tied 
to “primary resources.“ like timber, min- 
erals, and agricultural crops. Once these re- 
sources are used up in their development, a 
country can be left “ecologically bankrupt.” 
Consider this: of what value is a $50 million 
lumber mill if there is not timber to supply 
it?2 

In the struggle to save the environment, 
the rift between North and South has played 
a negative role. Take, for instance, the cur- 
rent debate over chloroflourocarbon (CFC) 
emissions; agreements have been stalled by 
countries like the United States and the 
former Soviet Union, whose refusal to pledge 
substantial dollars to the reduction of these 
chemicals has left those willing to commit 
with a lack of support from superpowers 
whose world influence goes far beyond dollar 
amounts. 

This rift has been caused by negative feel- 
ings on both sides, the South blaming the 
North for the world’s environmental prob- 
lems, the North seeing the South as back- 
ward and incapable of development on its 
own. The South sees the North’s new envi- 
ronmental conscience“ as an attempt to 
hinder Southern growth, and thus, until mu- 
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mation to be fed into a computer in the hope 
that sooner or later, it will spit out a univer- 
sal solution.“ 

In regards to environment and develop- 
ment, we have been guilty of always seeking 
the concrete answer, assuming that the sci- 
entific method will always produce a cure. 
We must broaden our thinking and encour- 
age philosophical cogitation to create the at- 
titudes, from which the answers will grow. 
As Havel says, We must try harder to un- 
derstand, than to explain.“ 

How has the United Nations addressed 
these issues and problems of development 
and environmental protection? The General 
Assembly has proclaimed the 1990's the 
“International Decade for Natural Disaster 
Reduction.“ ? The actions of the United Na- 
tions Development Program have encour- 
aged the governments of many countries to 
begin developmental programs that are envi- 
ronmentally sound. The UNDP and the 
World Bank have lent billions of dollars to 
developing countries for construction 
projects, crop planting, technological study, 
and infrastructural improvements, The Unit- 
ed Nations Environment Program has 
worked tirelessly to provide suggestions for 
minimizing ecological damage in these na- 
tions. 

This year we celebrate the twentieth anni- 
versary of the first U.N. Environmental Con- 
ference, in Stockholm, which set the prece- 
dent for future meetings. Recently, con- 
ferences in Vienna (1985), Montreal (1988), 
London (1989), and The Hague (1989), have 
called for positive action in reducing envi- 
ronmental problems.“ In addition to signing 
agreements outlining plans of action, these 
conferences have called on the U.N. to 
strengthen its environmental and devel- 
opmental branches, and broaden the jurisdic- 
tion of the International Court of Justice, al- 
lowing it to act as a world policeman to en- 
force U.N. action. As the governing body of 
the International Court of Justice, the U.N. 
has done too little to call on this resource to 
safeguard and implement the policies it cre- 
ates. Signing treaties that one agrees to fol- 
low is one thing, knowing that an inter- 
national court will prosecute those who 
break the rules is another. 

By increasing its scope, the U.N. has 
globalized the environmental movement, 
strengthening local organizations, improving 
education, and backing reform projects. The 
UNEP has played a critical role in “breaking 
down the force of veto coalitions,” those 
countries or groups of countries who slow 
the treaty-making process because they are 
largely responsible for the environmental 
problem and hesitate to participate in any 
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formulated the Human Development Index, 
that uses mathematical equations that com- 
bine figures on life expectancy, literacy, and 
command over the resources to enjoy a de- 
cent standard of living.“ This marks the de- 
velopment of an alternative indicator of 
human progress. 0 

Still, I insist that it is not mathematical 
equations but the creation of a new mind-set 
that will bring the answers to a problem 
which has baffled us for so long. 

But not enough has been done, and my pro- 
posals for action begin at the top, with the 
United Nations. Environment and develop- 
ment must continue to be issues on the fore- 
front of world politics, and a forum for dis- 
cussion must continue to exist. Funding to 
the UNDP and UNEP must be drastically in- 
creased, as environmental concern is at its 
highest point ever. 

To bridge the gap between the UNDP and 
UNEP, a U.N. Council For Technological Dis- 
semination should be created. It is para- 
mount to Third World countries that they 
receive the latest and most advanced tech- 
niques for implementing development in an 
environmentally sound manner. By estab- 
lishing ties to industrialized nations, the 
Technological Council could draw on new 
technologies in their efforts to provide ad- 
vice to countries in need of developmental 
assistance. With funding from the World 
Bank, the Council would maintain close rela- 
tionships with the UNDP, the UNEP, the 
General Assembly, and the International 
Court of Justice. 

As well, the growth of population must be 
curbed by encouraging small family size, and 
by offering material incentives to those who 
abuse by these limitations. The funding and 
implementation of this proposal could be 
overseen by the U.N. Fund for Population 
Activities. Finally, the U.N. can begin to re- 
assess the gross national product. If can no 
longer be calculated as just a measure of 
monetary profit; it must include factors that 
adjust it for damage to the environment and 
loss of national resources. A new spiritual 
and moral conscience must grow in regards 
to honestly reporting the economic condi- 
tion of a particular nation. 

On the national level, governments must 
be cooperative in participating in global 
agreements, and prominent business leaders 
must lead the charge in using and developing 
clean technologies. 

Governments must continue to fund non- 
governmental groups like environmental or- 
ganizations and service groups, which world- 
wide, have millions of members. For the 
world’s youth, I propose a World Student En- 
vironmental Council, a student-run political 
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research, the U.N. has created a consensus 
for action, bringing countries together be- 
hind the scenes and forging alliances. The 
Executive Director of UNEP, Mostafa Tolba, 
has been credited with bringing the dif- 
ference” between many of these nations.® 

In September of 1991, the U.N. sponsored a 
conference, which brought investors willing 
to sink dollars into Third World investment 
projects together with providers of environ- 
mental goods and services. This unique eco- 
nomic partnership provided a newfound 
thrust for progress in developing countries.“ 

The distribution of many publications, in- 
cluding “Environmental Perspective to the 
Year 2000 and Beyond“ and the Human Devel- 
opment Report has given rise to a growing 
consciousness among citizens, that imme- 
diate coordinated action must occur to bal- 
ance development and conservation. In the 
Human Development Report, the authors have 


international computer and telecommuni- 
cations link between students worldwide. 
This arena for discussion will allow students 
to consult a vast database of information on 
the environment. High school and college 
students will be able to discuss their views, 
feelings, personal experiences, and proposals 
for action regarding development and envi- 
ronment. Funding for this Council could 
come from the UNEP, as well as from State 
and local governments. 

Youth programs, science fairs, research as- 
signments, writing contests, and educational 
seminars must continue to challenge today’s 
students. A science competition led to my 
involvement in researching new methods for 
replacing depleted wetland ecosystems, and 
most definitely raised my environmental 
conscience. 

Walt Whitman, an American poet, once 
wrote: 
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“Earth, my likeness, 

Though you look so impassive, ample and 
spheric there 

I now suspect that is not all; 

I now suspect there is something fierce in 
you eligible to burst forth, . . .""! 

Ladies and Gentleman, we are but the like- 
ness of the earth we live on. If we continue 
to allow the rate of social and economic de- 
velopment to grow while incurring such ter- 
rible damage to our home, we will, in effect, 
be homeless. We will have lost our likeness: 
our earth. Our faces will not look so impas- 
sive, ample, and spheric,” any longer, and we 
will be unable to burst forth“ with the cre- 
ative energy and excitement that is char- 
acteristic of the human race. 

My proposals to you require action and ini- 
tiative, drive and determination, dedication 
and foresight. We must not let our petty 
jealousies of regionalism get in the way of a 
higher goal. We have in our hands an oppor- 
tunity to mold our future, to ensure the 
prosperity of all peoples, and to create a new 
world harmony. We cannot fail to act on this 
opportunity. 

Thank you. 
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IN MEMORIAM: LINDA WOODRUFF 
HON. ILEANA ROS-LEHTINEN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1992 


Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
sad duty to note for the RECORD the untimely 
passing of Miss Linda Woodruff, a middle 
school teacher at North Miami Middle School. 
Those who knew her well described her as an 
intelligent and energetic person filled with 
boundless enthusiasm. For the past 6 years, 
she had fought against the cancer that ulti- 
mately claimed her life. Despite her iliness, 
Linda continued to follow her love of teaching. 
She would schedule her chemotherapy ses- 
sions in the morning so as to be back in her 
classroom by afternoon. The Miami Herald 
published the following article on the occasion 
of her death: 

BELOVED TEACHER SUCCUMBS TO LONG 
ILLNESS 
(By Marjorie Valbrun) 

Linda Woodruff was so devoted to teaching 
that she insisted on coming to class until the 
very end. She was unstoppable—until the 
cancer she had fought so valiantly won. 

A Dade County school-teacher for more 
than 20 years, Woodruff died Thursday after 


a five-year struggle against the disease. She 
was 40 years old. 
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“From the onset of her illness she exhib- 
ited great fortitude, wanted no sympathy or 
special attention.“ said Majorie Donohue, a 
longtime friend of Woodruffs family. So 
dedicated was she to her students that she 
often had chemotherapy treatments early in 
the morning and was back in her class in the 
afternoon.” 

Woodruff, a native of Miami, taught ninth- 
grade English and social studies at North 
Miami Middle School for 14 years. She start- 
ed her teaching career at the former Norland 
Jr. High School. 

She was a graduate of North Miami High 
and Barry University. 

»Linda was more than a teacher, she was a 
dear friend of mine and other people here at 
the school,” said Freddie Pittman Sr., prin- 
cipal of North Miami Middle School. ‘‘She 
lived to love other people. She enjoyed com- 
forting those who were discomforted. She 
never failed a kid in her life. If a kid was 
under pressure or having bad times they al- 
ways found Linda Woodruff and it always ap- 
peared her broad shoulders had room for one 
more kid.“ 

Pittman said that when Woodruff was first 
diagnosed with cancer in 1986, she told the 
teaching staff about her disease and asked 
that they not give her any special consider- 
ations. 

“She indicated then she was going to fight 
until the end and that was her last comment 
to me again on Wednesday night. I used to 
tell her she had the strength and courage of 
an eagle. And so she adopted that name. On 
Wednesday she said to me that the eagle was 
going to fly on either Thursday or Friday. 
She died Thursday.” 

Woodruff is survived by her mother Louise 
Woodruff, brothers John and Donald Wood- 
ruff of Miami and her close friend James 
Collings. 


Mr. Speaker, | wish to extend my heartfelt 
condolences to the Woodruff family, her 
friends, fellow teachers, and students. She will 
be missed by all who knew her. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO MARTHA 
WASHINGTON 


HON. DONALD M. PAYNE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1992 


Mr. PAYNE of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, | 
would like my colleagues here in the House of 
Representatives to join me today in honoring 
the achievements of a very special person, 
Ms. Martha Washington, on the occasion of 
her retirement. 

Ms. Washington was born and educated in 
Newark, NJ, where she attended Waverly Av- 
enue Elementary School, later renamed after 
Rosa Parks. She attended Cleveland Junior 
High School and South Side High School, now 
Malcolm X. Shabazz High School. 

Ms. Washington received here B.S. and 
M.S. degrees from Newark State Teachers’ 
College, which is now Kean College. She did 
graduate work at Bank Street College in New 
York, and obtained certification in elementary 
education, remedial reading, administration 
and supervision. 

She began her teaching career at Warren 
Street School, where she taught the second 
grade for 13 years, She received a Fullbright 
Fellowship and taught in England for 1 year, 
from 1963-64. 
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Ms. Washington was assigned to Camden 
Street School the year the new school was 
opened, and taught remedial reading for 5 


years. 

In 1971, she was promoted to the position 
of vice principal and assigned to Bragaw 
Annex, now called Floyd Patterson High 
School. At that time, Bragaw Annex consisted 
of two buildings—grade four was housed in 
the basement of the Union Chapel A.M.E 
Church on Wainwright Street. Grades five and 
six were located in the building on Lyons Ave- 
nue. Ms. Washington was promoted to prin- 
cipal and later transferred to Bragaw Avenue 
Main Building, where she remained until her 
retirement. 

Through her love of education, Ms. Wash- 
ington has touched countless lives over the 
course of her distinguished career. She will be 
missed by her students and colleagues, but | 
know that she will continue to be an active 
member of our community. 

Mr. Speaker, | know my colleagues join me 
in congratulating Ms. Martha Washington on 
her retirement and in wishing her every suc- 
cess in the years ahead. 


FUEL PRICES AND NATIONAL 
ECONOMY 


HON. RON MARLENEE 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1992 


Mr. MARLENEE. Mr. Speaker, our Nation is 
facing an energy crisis—one which threatens 
to cripple our already moribund economy. in 
my home State of Montana, gas prices at the 
pump have soared by nearly 30 cents per gal- 
lon in a few short weeks. Fuel prices impact 
every segment of our national economy. Sim- 
ple supply and demand economics has played 
its customary role, as gas prices have dra- 
matically increased as the supply has de- 
clined. Once again, we have allowed the 
countries of OPEC to control our economy. 
We must regain control of our own economy, 
and a strong, first step would be to guarantee 
a safe, dependable supply of domestic oil. 

Oil has always been recognized as a strate- 
gic necessity. Yet, the Congress has stood 
idly by, while our domestic oil industry has be- 
come a shambles. Domestic oil production has 
reached all-time record lows four times this 
year. The equipment used in oil production, 
the basic framework of our oil industry, is de- 
teriorating, while industry jobs—more than 
317,000 in the last 10 years—have dis- 
appeared. Congress is allowing our oil indus- 
try to collapse, and when that infrastructure, 
technology and knowledge is gone, it won't be 
easily regained. 

We are importing more than half of our oil, 
while wells remain capped, and the number of 
seismic crews looking for new wells is almost 
nonexistent. The alternative minimum tax 
[AMT] has contributed to the devastation our 
oil industry is already experiencing. ATM can 
mean oppressive effective tax rates of more 
than 70 percent—a level which is driving com- 
panies out of the oil business. 

At a time when our entire economy is stag- 
nant at best, it is the height of stupidity to con- 
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tinue this devastation. The viability of several 
vital segments of our national economy, like 
agriculture, transportation, small business, and 
even tourism is dependent upon the price of 
oil. As domestic companies choose not to 
produce oil, as the price of gas continues to 
spiral upwards, we lose an ever-increasing 
number of farmers and ranchers, truckers and 
small businesses. Tourists will choose to stay 
close to home—or travel abroad, rather than 
touring America. Instead of using a carrot to 
encourage domestic oil production, and the 
benefits it means to our economy, Congress is 
beating the oil industry, and in turn the Amer- 
ican consumer, with a stick. 

At what point will Congress wake up and re- 
alize the damage it has done? When our do- 
mestic oil industry no longer exists, and OPEC 
is able to extort ever-increasing prices? Are 
we going to allow our country to be held hos- 
tage due to our own inaction? We can no 
longer allow domestic oil production to dis- 
appear. We must take strong, aggressive ac- 
tion immediately to restore the vitality of our oil 
industry. 
| support the Archer amendment language 
as it now appears in the Energy legislation 
which repeals the alternative minimum tax and 
the unnecessary burden on our oil and gas in- 
dustry. | reserve serious concerns about the 
bill’s overall impact on Montana’s economy. 


ERDREICH SUPPORTS 27TH 
AMENDMENT 


HON. BEN ERDREICH 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1992 


Mr. ERDREICH. Mr. Speaker, | rise in sup- 
port of Congress validating the recently ratified 
27th amendment. This amendment made 
good sense when James Madison proposed 
this as one of the original amendments to our 
Constitution, which later became known as the 
Bill of Rights, and it certainly makes good 
sense now. 

Alabama has had this prohibition in effect 
since the late Lieutenant Governor of Ala- 
bama, Albert Boutwell, proposed it in 1952. 

| proposed Alabama's law when | was first 
elected to Congress and | have encouraged 
my colleagues to adopt some Alabama com- 
mon sense in this area. No elected officials 
should be able to vote themselves a raise in 


y. 

Alabama was one of the most recent States 
to ratify this amendment and | applaud our 
State legislature for taking this action. 

Some of my colleagues argue that this 
amendment is no longer valid because it is too 
old. | disagree. There is nothing in our Con- 
stitution concerning a time limit for an amend- 
ment to be ratified. In addition, the Supreme 
Court ruled in the 1939 case of Coleman ver- 
sus Miller that Congress can determine this 
issue. 

One week ago, | proposed a concurrent res- 
olution asking Congress to declare this 
amendment valid. | urged my colleagues to 
support my legislation then, and | am urging 
support of this legislation today. This amend- 
ment has been alive for over 200 years and 
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it’s past time we declare it law. | urge support 
of the bill. 


DAVID CASTILLO, LORI TALBOTT 
HONORED BY DADE COUNTY 
COMMITTEE FOR NATIONAL VOL- 
UNTEER WEEK 


HON. ILEANA ROS-LEHTINEN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1992 


Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN. Mr. Speaker, | am 
pleased to recognize Hialeah High School 
senior David Castillo and Florida International 
University senior Lori Talbott who were fea- 
tured in the Miami Herald after being honored 
for being among the Miami area’s top volun- 
teers. The article “NW Dade Students Hon- 
ored for Altruism,” by Karla Guadamuz tells 
how they have dedicated much of their time to 
those who are less fortunate: 


Two Northwest Dade students who have 
found time to do volunteer work at homeless 
shelters, at retirement homes and with AIDS 
patients were honored April 30 by the Dade 
County Committee for National Volunteer 
Week. 

David Castillo, 18, a Hialeah High senior, 
and Lori Talbott, 29, a senior at Florida 
International University, were among nine 
finalists honored as the county’s top volun- 
teers during a ceremony at the Miami Air- 
port Hilton. 

Talbot has worked for two years at Miami 
Bridge, 1149 NW llth St., a shelter for 
abused, homeless and runaway teenagers. 
She visits the shelter twice a week and does 
a variety of things, including reading to 
teens or just chatting with them. 

They're neglected and I just want to 
make them feel important,“ said Talbott, a 
Country Club of Miami resident who’s major- 
ing in education. “I can’t turn my back on 
them because they need me right now.“ 

Jose K. Fuentes, community relations co- 
ordinator at Miami Bridge, said Talbott is 
more than a volunteer—she's part of their 
lives and the kids look forward to her vis- 
its. 

Castillo, this year’s valedictorian at Hia- 
leah High, has been working for almost two 
years at the Hospice Outreach, a center for 
AIDS patients who have only a few months 
to live. 

This summer, he plans to organize a read- 
ing program for patients at the hospice, at 
4770 Biscayne Blvd. 

A lot of the time, he comforts the patients 
just by talking— and listening—to them. 
“The patients have a lot to say, so I listen.“ 
he said. 

Ibiset Salinas, outreach volunteer director 
at the hospice, said Castillo’s dedication is 
impressive. 

He's a friend; the patients depend on him 
for support.“ she said. 

Castillo also plans to volunteer this sum- 
mer at Kings Court Retirement Village, 140 
W. 28th St. in Hialeah, arranging gettogeth- 
ers for senior citizens. 


am happy to pay tribute to David Castillo 
and Lori Talbott by reprinting this article. They 
have both worked hard to deserve the rec- 
ognition they have received as volunteers, 
through their work at homeless shelters, retire- 
ment homes, and with AIDS patients. 
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REVEREND OBEY’S STRONG 
LEGACY 
HON. J.J. PICKLE 
OF TEXAS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1992 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, last week the 
Reverend James Earl Obey of Austin, TX, 
passed away. A memorial service was held 
Saturday, and religious, political and civic 
leaders, and friends from all over the State 
poured into Austin to celebrate the life of this 
good man. 

Together with his most capable wife, Hazel 
Obey, his church has been the meeting place 
of many national and State political leaders. 
Clearly, his church has been the town hall 
meeting of people who seek justice and fair- 
ness from their Government. And James Obey 
has worked tirelessly all his life for these prin- 
ciples. 

Mr. Speaker, | include an editorial from the 
Austin American Statesman, together with my 
own evaluation of this good man: 

From the Austin American Statesman, May 
5, 1992] 
OBEY LEAVES TO COMMUNITY A STRONG 
LEGACY OF SERVICE 

The Austin community lost a strong and 
vibrant voice with the death this week of the 
Rev. James Obey Sr. As it is with all leaders, 
the minister left us all too soon. 

Obey, 70, pastor of David Chapel Mission- 
ary Baptist Church for nearly 30 years, died 
Monday. His was a voice that championed so- 
cial causes. His was a voice that advised po- 
litical leaders who run the gamut from 
former Texas Gov. Dolph Briscoe to former 
presidential candidate the Rev. Jesse Jack- 
son. 

Besides his ministerial and family duties, 
Obey was a community leader and organizer. 
He helped start a program for the homeless 
and an employment initiative for the elder- 
ly. His presence was felt throughout the 
community. He served on the Human Rela- 
tions Commission, was on the board of direc- 
tors of National Bank of Texas and volun- 
teered extensively with the Red Cross. 

The former president of the Ministerial Al- 
liance of Austin also helped the East Austin 
community through two trying periods in its 
relationship with the Austin school district; 
the osing of the old Anderson High School 
and integration of the Austin school district. 
Obey frequently stressed the importance of 
education during his sermons. And, he 
preached that education is a lifelong endeav- 
or. 

In his role as a minister, Obey understood 
that the pulpit should be a vehicle for 
change. His combination of courage and po- 
litical savvy put him in a position where he 
could give his congregation political guid- 
ance as well as moral and spiritual guidance. 
He preached, in a strong and commanding 
voice, to his members about the importance 
of citizenship and voting. 

His church attracted a broad spectrum of 
the community. Members with limited edu- 
cation and members with doctoral degrees 
could both feel at home in his East Austin 
church. Those who attended church every 
Sunday and those who attended once a year 
would be warmly received in Obey's church. 

This month, Obey was honored as an Aus- 
tin Living Legend at the 19th anniversary 
celebration of The Villager newspaper for his 
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long, continuous service to the community. 
The community has benefited by that legacy 
of service; it will be missed. 

Mr. Speaker, as we gather today, we con- 
template the goodness and greatness of this 
one man who cast such a long shadow for us. 
His involvement in this community, and in pro- 
moting education of young and old alike, is 
legendary. His calm, reasoned, confident lead- 
ership has served as a beacon of hope for 
members of this church—and East Austin. 

Locally, when the ministers of East Austin 
met to express a joint feeling, it was the calm, 
reasoned voice of James Obey who set the 
tone and moulded a decision. Here on a na- 
tional basis, and | can personally attest to this, 
it was the calm, reasoned voice, and leader- 
ship of James Obey—marching hand in hand 
with Hazel Obey—that was the hallmark of 
this unique couple. The Democratic Party has 
been made better and stronger because of 
this couple. 

| was always touched by his eyes. In his 
eyes, one could see the inner peace of a man 
who had a personal relationship with his God. 
A quiet man, normally, but when he mounted 
his pulpit, his eyes became alive—there was 
fire in his eyes, and a mission in his heart. 

It is a tribute to this man that nearly every 
national leader who visited Austin requested a 
visit with this man. Here—in this church— 
many national and State political leaders have 
appeared to appeal for justice and fairness. 
This church has been our town hall. That's a 
tribute to the character and leadership of 
James Obey—and Hazel. 

To some, James Obey was their friend and 
adviser. To some, he was their pastor and 
shepherd. To many in East Austin, he was the 
father image of this community. 

He was my friend and honest adviser. He 
never asked anything for himself—always for 
others. “Yes, Lord, for others.” Now he's 
headed on the upward way—new heights— 
he’s gaining everyday—still praying as he’s 
upward bound—tord, his feet now are on 
Heaven's Table Land. 

Rev. James Obey has given us a vision. 
Now, it's up to us—you and |—to keep that vi- 
sion alive. 


TRIBUTE TO SKIP HADDAD 
HON. MARCY KAPTUR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1992 


Ms. KAPTUR. Mr. Speaker, over the past 
weekend our community lost a truly excep- 
tional young man when Skip Haddad was 
tragically killed in an automobile accident in 
Toledo, OH. Only 39 years old, Skip was well- 
known in our community and looked to as one 
who could be counted on to be there when the 
going got tough. He was one of those excep- 
tional human beings that come along once in 
a lifetime. 

Skip was a gentle man whose kindness 
touched each one of us. His perseverance im- 
pressed us all. His chuckle caused others to 
smile and his sideward glance let you know a 
friend was in the room. 

| know this because Skip was one of the 
first members of my congressional staff. He 
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was a hard worker, possessed an astute mind, 
and had a wry sense of humor. But most of 
all, Skip was well-liked and respected by those 
who worked with him. After he left my staff, 
Skip continued to serve northwest Ohioans in 
a variety of capacities. At the time of his 
death, Skip was our area's representative for 
Senator JOHN GLENN. Previous to that he was 
northwest Ohio’s representative for then-sec- 
retary of state Sherrod Brown. Skip loved his 
community and its people. He felt that the best 
way to give back something to northwest 
Ohioans was through public service. 

Despite Skip’s impressive achievements and 
professional successes, he always remained 
willing to listen and help those in need. He 
was driven—but not at the expense of others. 
Indeed, Skip Haddad was one of those rare 
individuals who just kept giving to society and 
his fellow-man while expecting nothing in re- 
turn but the hope of making his community a 
better place for all its citizens. 

Our heartfelt sympathies go out to Skip's 
family—his parents, Eugene and Jean 
Haddad; and sisters, Cindy Hopkins, Mindy 
Null, Holly Kropp, and Barbara Haddad. To 
the family, thank you for sharing him with us. 
To Skip our community owes a debt of grati- 
tude for leaving the town he called home more 
humane as a result of his presence, more in- 
volved as a result of his civic and political ac- 
tivities, more beautiful by his support of the 
arts, and more gentle by his very nature. 

Alfred Lord Tennyson, 1809-92 wrote the 
poem Ulysses to reflect the deep personal 
loss he experienced on the death of a dear 
friend. Through his beautiful poetry, he re- 
vealed his belief in the individual triumph of 
the spirit. Excerpts from his poem remind us 
of Skip. 

. . Much have I seen and known—cities of 
men 

And manners, climates, councils, govern- 
ments, 

Myself not least, but honor'd of them all, 

And drunk delight of battle with my peers, 

Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy. 

Iam a part of all that I have met; 

Yet all experience is an arch where-thro 

Gleams that untravell'd world whose margin 
fades 

For ever and for ever when I move. . . 

Little remains; but every hour is saved 

From that eternal silence something more, 

A bringer of new things. . . 

Most blameless is he, centred in the sphere 

Of common duties, decent not to fail 

In offices of tenderness. . . 

My mariners, 

Souls that have toil'd and wrought, and 
thought with me, 

That ever with a frolic welcome took 

The thunder and the sunshine 

Death closes all; but something ere the end, 

Some work of noble note, may yet be 
done 

The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks; 

The long day wanes; the slow moon 
climbs. . . 

Come my friends 

‘Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 

Tho’ much is taken, much abides; and 
tho’... 

. . that which we are, we are 

One equal temper of heroic hearts. 


Skip Haddad for all of us was a heroic 


heart. He will be missed. God Bless him and 
his family always. 
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THE CHILDREN’S TORAH 
FOUNDATION 


HON. JAMES H. SCHEUER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1992 


Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, | am ex- 
tremely pleased to rise today to recognize the 
tremendous accomplishments of the Children's 
Torah Foundation in New York. 

Three years ago, several leading members 
of the New York Jewish community joined to- 
gether in an attempt to solve a serious prob- 
lem: the lack of access to Yeshiva education 
for recently arrived Soviet and Iranian Jewish 
children. Their efforts resulted in the formation 
of the Children’s Torah Foundation. 

Three men—trving Laub, Jack Schmidt, and 
Charles Reichman—all gave selflessly of 
themselves, not only with finances but also 
with that precious commodity we all cherish, 
time, to found the Children’s Torah Founda- 
tion. Each a successful businessman in his 
own right, these three men found the time not 
only to raise many of the funds necessary to 
support the foundation’s programs, but also to 
administer many of them. Mr. Speaker, let me 
enumerate just a few of these: 

To foster American values among these im- 
migrant children, the Children’s Torah Founda- 
tion established and financed a preparatory 
high school. 

To assist the youngest in their studies, the 
foundation began after-school homework cen- 
ters, which operate throughout the school year 
and are staffed by American-born students. 

Recognizing the role of the family in incul- 
cating traditional Jewish values in the home, 
the foundation established additional programs 
and activities to help the children's parents ad- 
just to everyday American life. 

Mr. Speaker, in the last 3 years, the founda- 
tion has granted scholarships generously, with 
the result that nearly 1,000 children have 
passed through its stewardship. 

The foundation has placed 500 of these stu- 
dents in Jewish Day Schools and Yeshivas, 
where it continues to pay their tuition. 

In addition, Mr. Speaker, the foundation has 
placed hundreds of these children in summer 
camps, ensuring that they enjoy positive expe- 
riences all-year round. 

Mr. Speaker, for these significant efforts on 
behalf of some of our newest immigrants— 
Jewish children from Iran and the former So- 
viet Union—I salute the Children’s Torah 
Foundation and its founders, Irving Laub, Jack 
Schmidt, and Charles Reichman, 


A CONGRESSIONAL SALUTE TO 
DR. SAM-ANG SAM 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1992 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to pay tribute to an outstanding individual and 
a remarkable achiever whom | greatly admire 
and respect, Dr. Sam-Ang Sam. Dr. Sam in 
recognition of his distinguished career and his 
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diligent efforts to preserve and share his cul- 
tural heritage will be honored by the United 
Cambodian Community, Inc. He will be pre- 
sented with the Cultural Preservation Award, 
Thursday, May 28, 1992. 

Born January 8, 1950, in Pursat, Cambodia, 
Dr. Sam studied at the University of Fine Arts 
in Phnom Penh, receiving both his diplome es 
arts in 1970 and his baccalaureates arts in 
1973. He continued his education in the Phil- 
ippines at the Conservatory of Music, Univer- 
sity of the Philippines where he completed his 
bachelor of arts degree in music composition. 
Following his relocation to the United States, 
Dr. Sam attended Connecticut College receiv- 
ing a bachelor’s degree and master's degree 
in music composition. In 1988, Dr. Sam-Ang 
Sam earned his Ph.D. in ethnomusicology 
from Wesleyan University. Currently, Dr. Sam 
is the artist-in-residence, teaching Khmer 
music ensemble and ethnomusicology at the 
School of Music, University of Washington. 

As an expert. musician, ethnomusicologist, 
and lecturer, Dr. Sam has performed through- 
out the United States and on international 
stages. His use of traditional Cambodian in- 
struments such as the tror, khimm, korng 
vung, make his performances a memorable 
event. His published works include Silent 
Temples, Songful Hearts: Traditional Music of 
Cambodia and Khmer Court Dance: A Per- 
formance Manual. His 1989 recording, “Music 
of Cambodia,” was selected by the United 
States Library of Congress as an outstanding 
folk recording. 

Throughout his career, Dr. Sam has been 
the recipient of numerous awards and honors. 
in 1991, he received the Arts and Culture 
Preservation Award from the United Cam- 
bodian Students of America. He has been 
honored with the National Endowment for the 
Arts grant, the Indochina Studies Program/So- 
cial Science Research Council grant, and the 
Middletown Commission on the Arts grant, to 
name just a few. 

Mr. Speaker, as a long time supporter of the 
arts, | take great pleasure in joining with all 
those attending this dinner to thank Dr. Sam- 
Ang Sam for his contributions to the music 
world. 

My wife, Lee, joins me in extending this 
congressional salute to Dr. Sam-Ang Sam. We 
wish him all the best in the years to come. 


———' ᷣ 


URGING TERMINATION OF ADMIN- 
ISTRATION POLICY TO REPATRI- 
ATE HAITIAN REFUGEES WITH- 
OUT INS HEARINGS 


HON. NICHOLAS MAVROULES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1992 


Mr. MAVROULES. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
the Coast Guard cutter Escanaba unloaded 38 
Haitians in Port-Au-Prince without so much as 
a cursory hearing to determine their immigra- 
tion or asylum eligibility. Instead they were told 
to apply at the U.S. consulate. Unfortunately, 
the consulate offers little chance of success 
and much danger of retribution. 

Of the almost 300 Haitians who have con- 
tacted the Embassy, only nine have been ad- 
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mitted to the United States. This is in stark 
contrast to the situation in Guantanamo Bay 
where a third of those interviewed have been 
cleared for entry into the United States. In ad- 
dition, it is brutally obvious that those who 
contact the U.S. consulate and return home to 
wait are in danger of retribution by the ruling 
junta; a junta that has shown a blatant dis- 
regard for political and human rights. This pol- 
icy also excludes those for whom a trip across 
Haiti to the capital is more dangerous than 
riding a leaking, frail boat traversing the ex- 
panse of the Caribbean. 

Indeed, each and every man, woman, and 
child fleeing Haiti is fleeing a nation wracked 
by political turmoil and suffering under a harsh 
military dictatorship. Now is the time for the 
United States to offer a safe refuge from the 
political oppression of Haiti's despots, if only 
on a temporary basis. It is clear-cut hipocracy 
to allow Cubans into the United States and 
criticize Iraq for its treatment of refugees only 
to turn away Haitians escaping similar crimes 
against humanity. | am extremely disappointed 
that America refuses to accept these refugees 
and tums her back on Haitis 
“tired * * poor * * huddled masses 
yearning to breathe free. The wretched refuse 
of [her] teeming shore * * * the homeless, 
tempest-tossed”. These words of Emma Laza- 
rus should be as applicable today as they 
were over 100 years ago. | implore the Bush 
administration to reverse its cruel refugee pol- 
icy. 


ANTIDUMPING LEGISLATION 


HON. DON SUNDQUIST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1992 


Mr. SUNDQUIST. Mr. Speaker, today, | am 
introducing legislation that addresses the issue 
of circumvention of our antidumping laws. To 
end this unfair trade practice is a goal we all 
share. Yet, we must craft our laws so that the 
violation is prevented but take care not to dis- 
rupt legitimate competition or business activity. 

Circumvention occurs when a firm, in say, 
Germany, has an outstanding antidumping 
order against it and tries to avoid paying the 
offsetting duty designed to prevent dumping. 
The company merely moves parts and compo- 
nents, rather than the original product, into the 
United States or to a third country for what is 
called a screwdriver assembly operation. 

These quickly established firms add little ad- 
ditional value and merely try to redefine the 
product to skirt the dumping duty. However, 
assembly operations that require substantial 
processing, including fabrication, and add sig- 
nificant value do not constitute circumvention. 
Such firms are considered to have legitimate 
investment and production, even if parts and 
components are sourced worldwide. Auto- 
mobile manufacturers in America would be an 
example of legitimate, high-value assembly 
operations. There are many other examples. 

This is the difficulty legislators and nego- 
tiators face. How do we construct a definition 
of circumvention that hits violators but does 
not punish or disrupt legitimate investment and 
production? After all, States like my home 
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State of Tennessee, as well as our economy 
as a whole, have made tremendous efforts to 
attract foreign investment and thereby in- 
crease economic growth and employment. 

My bill is designed to forge a reasonable 
and effective approach to anticircumvention 
that both recognizes the progress we have 
made on this issue in the Uruguay round of 
multilateral trade negotiations and bolsters our 
continuing efforts to make improvements in 
the current negotiating text, the so-called 
Dunkel text, as it pertains to circumvention. 

First, my bill defines the relationship be- 
tween the original violator and subsequent 
suppliers of parts and components by requir- 
ing that such parties be related to, acting on 
behalf of or be an historical supplier to the 
original violator. This is an improvement in ex- 
isting law and consistent with the Dunkel text. 

Next, my bill establishes conditions that are 
designed to separate circumventors from le- 
gitimate investors. These conditions require 
that, to find circumvention, the value of the 
transferred parts and components must be at 
least 70 percent of the cost of all parts and 
components used in the assembly operation. 
Also, where the value added by the assembly 
operation represents at least 25 percent of the 
ex-factory cost of the merchandise, then the 
imported parts are not circumventing the anti- 
dumping duty order. This is consistent with the 
Dunkel text and with the U.S. negotiating posi- 
tion. 

My bill is tougher on circumvention than the 
Dunkel text in the following respects. First, 
Dunkel requires a direct correlation be made 
between import and export levels in the mar- 
kets where components are first produced and 
then transferred. | reject this. Second, the 
Dunkel text requires a close comparison of 
prices between the assembled product and 
the product subject to the original antidumping 
duty order. Pricing is irrelevant under my bill. 

Finally, the Dunkel text requires that the 
products be “like” products, not just merchan- 
dise of the same class or kind as provided 
under U.S. law. My bill, consistent with the 
U.S. negotiating position, omits these limiting 
conditions found in the Dunkel text, and 
strengthens our hand. 

Also, my bill improves the Dunkel text, and 
existing U.S. law, by requiring that there need 
only be “evidence” that expanding the anti- 
dumping order is necessary to prevent or off- 
set the continuation of the injury that has al- 
ready been proved for the original product. 
This mild injury test would apply to both as- 
sembly operations done in the United States 
and in third countries. The Dunkel text re- 
quires a new, formal injury determination be 
made for third country assembly. My bill is 
consistent with our negotiators position that 
the same general “evidence of injury” test 
apply to both. 

There is one issue that my bill does not ad- 
dress. That is whether, when looking at as- 
sembly operations in both the United States 
and a third country, to include parts and com- 
ponents sourced from additional countries. 
Once the sources of parts and components 
become widely dispersed, it becomes ex- 
tremely difficult to prove that such sourcing 
was set up merely to circumvent an antidump- 
ing order. | leave this in the hands of our ne- 
gotiators to find an international consensus on 
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how to define fourth, fifth, or sixth country 
sourcing as part of any circumvention activity. 

To summarize, | believe that my bill pro- 
vides a sound basis for resolving the problem 
of circumvention without disrupting legitimate 
competition and threatening jobs. My legisla- 
tion also seeks to reinforce the position of our 
negotiators in the Uruguay round. Unfortu- 
nately, provisions included in H.R. 5100 deal- 
ing with circumvention are so broad that their 
enactment could lead to disastrous results and 
cost hundreds of jobs in my State alone. 

The administration is strongly opposed to 
the circumvention provisions contained in H.R. 
5100. The Commerce Department has ex- 
pressed serious concerns about the consist- 
ency of the circumvention section of H.R. 
5100 with our international obligations and that 
“in a number of aspects, it could brand as cir- 
cumvention what may in fact be normal busi- 
ness behavior.” 

| hope my legislation can serve as an alter- 
native. However, | believe it is more appro- 
priate to pursue such changes in the imple- 
menting legislation for the Uruguay round, 
rather than in a premature trade bill. We must 
give our negotiators the support and flexibility 
they need to solve this problem in a multilat- 
eral context. Otherwise, the United States be- 
comes the lone policeman of those who are 
trying to exploit the international trading sys- 
tem. 

| urge my colleagues to review my legisla- 
tion and to join me as cosponsors. In this way, 
we can work with our negotiators to achieve 
the best agreement for the United States. 


TRIBUTE TO MRS, MINNIE 
MIZZLES 


HON. RALPH M. HALL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1992 


Mr. HALL of Texas. Mr. Speaker, | rise 
today to pay tribute to Mrs. Minnie Mizzles of 
Van Zandt County in the Fourth District of 
Texas. Mrs. Mizzles is an extraordinary 
woman who was recently given the Governor's 
Yellow Rose Award in honor of her many 
years of community service. 

The Texas Yellow Rose Award originated 
with the legend of Miss Emily Morgan during 
the Texas fight for independence from Mexico. 
Miss Morgan was a beautiful golden-skinned 
slave girl with long black hair who was cap- 
tured by Gen. Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna 
at Morgan's Point near Galveston. She was 
loyal to the Texas Army and sent word of 
Santa Anna's location to Gen. Sam Houston's 
army. This heroic act was instrumental in the 
capture of Santa Anna at the Battle of San 
Jacinto on April 21, 1836, that led to Texas 
independence. 

In honor of Miss Morgan, former Texas 
Governor, Allan Shivers, instigated the Yellow 
Rose Award to commend outstanding Texas 
women who go beyond the call of duty to con- 
tribute to their communities and to Texas as a 
whole. 

Mr. Speaker, | cannot think of a more de- 
serving candidate for this award than Mrs. 
Minnie Mizzles, known to many as just Miss 
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Minnie. Born during the heart of the Great De- 
pression, she lived with six brothers and sis- 
ters in a three-room farmhouse. It was here, in 
the midst of great poverty, that she learned 
the importance of family values and helping 
neighbors. 

Miss Minnie has long been involved in com- 
munity projects, volunteer efforts, and politics. 
As Justice of the Peace for 6 years, she per- 
formed weddings, pronounced death as need- 
ed, and served as counselor and mediator to 
her friends and neighbors. She has always 
kept a keen eye over local politics, making 
sure elections are conducted straight by the 
book. Miss Minnie has also served as an en- 
trepreneur to fill needs of her small commu- 
nity, running businesses ranging from an 
earthworm farm to a grocery store. Her home 
has also been a haven for neighbors down on 
their luck who needed a hot meal and a warm 
bed at night. Although all of her good deeds 
are far too numerous to mention, perhaps 
none highlights Miss Minnie's enthusiasm and 
ability to get things done better than her Mid- 
way Fire Department project. 

Miss Minnie and her husband, Harry, do- 
nated the land for a fire station almost 20 
years ago. Miss Minnie then rallied her neigh- 
bors to give money, time, and labor to build a 
volunteer fire department. Originally starting 
with a $25 donation, she mobilized the com- 
munity behind the project and even convinced 
them to manually help her lay the building 
blocks. Miss Minnie held fundraisers and bake 
sales to raise the money to equip the fire hall, 
buy fire trucks, and train volunteer fire- 
fighters—herself included. 

It is through Miss Minnie's efforts that the 
citizens of Van Zandt County can rest well at 
night knowing that there is a well-equipped 
force of firefighters ready to come to the res- 
cue if necessary. And it is also through Miss 
Minnie’s efforts that we know that the spirit of 
the Yellow Rose of Texas is alive and well in 
Van Zandt County. 

Mr. Speaker, | commend Mrs. Minnie 
Mizzles for her outstanding service and devo- 
tion to her family, her community, and her 
State. She is truly a Yellow Rose of Texas 
and of this Nation as well. 


THE 20TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
TOURO COLLEGE 


HON. GARY L. ACKERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1992 


Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to recognize the singular accomplishments of 
Touro College and its president, Dr. Bernard 
Lander, on the occasion of Touro's celebration 
of its 20th anniversary. 

Founded in 1972 with an initial class of 35, 
this Jewish-sponsored institution is currently 
educating more than 8,000 students in New 
York City, Long Island, Israel, and Moscow. 
Touro’s programs have touched every seg- 
ment of the community from dozens of stu- 
dents studying in Yeshiva Ohr haChaim in 
Queens to hundreds of law students in Hun- 
tington, from thousands of Latin American, 
Asian, Africa, and the Middle Eastern immi- 
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grants to tens of thousands of black and His- 
panic students in the inner city. 

Today Touro's divisions include: the Jacob 
D. Fuchsberg Law School, the Barry Z. Levine 
School of Health Sciences, a College of Lib- 
eral Arts and Sciences, a Graduate School of 
Jewish Studies, a Division for New Americans, 
a School of General Studies, as well as an 
International School of Business and Manage- 
ment. 

The opening celebration of Touro College’s 
20th anniversary year is a banquet sponsored 
by the College Alumni Association on Monday, 
June 1. It is fitting that on that evening Dr. 
Lander, the college’s founder and president, 
will receive a tribute from the members of the 
Touro community and alumni. Dr. Lander’s 
wisdom guided the college during its formative 
years establishing a solid foundation from 
which Touro could reach out to students from 
a myriad of backgrounds. His vision and deter- 
mination continually inspire the college to 
meet new challenges providing a ladder of op- 
portunity for all those who wish to better them- 
selves and our society. 

Three members of Touro’s original faculty, 
Dr. Emil Kon, professor of chemistry, Dr. Mi- 
chael Popkin, associate professor of lan- 
guages and literature, and Rabbi Dennis 
Weiss, associate professor of Talmud, will 
also receive accolades for their service to their 
students and the college. These three profes- 
sors have guided thousands of men and 
women motivating them to pursue excellence. 
Their former students rank among the leaders 
in academia, the profession, and industry. 

Among Touro’s distinguished alumni three 
outstanding individuals have been selected for 
distinction at this dinner. Eli Epstein, class of 
1975, president of CALCO of New York; Yossi 
Haber, class of 1982, vice president of mar- 
keting of the USA Dannon Yogurt Co. of New 
York; and Deborah Seidel Chames, Esq., 
class of 1977, a partner in the law firm of Hell- 
er and Chames of Fort Lauderdale, FL, have 
each made a notable contribution to life in 
their community. 

Touro’s growth during the past two decades 
has been truly remarkable. Its capacity for 
helping students from all backgrounds is an 
example for other educational institutions to 
emulate. | would like to ask my colleagues in 
the House to join me in saluting Touro Col- 
lege, Dr. Lander, and all the other honorees. 


SENATE COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Title IV of Senate Resolution 4, 
agreed to by the Senate on February 4, 
1977, calls for establishment of a sys- 
tem for a computerized schedule of all 
meetings and hearings of Senate com- 
mittees, subcommittees, joint commit- 
tees, and committees of conference. 
This title requires all such committees 
to notify the Office of the Senate Daily 
Digest—designated by the Rules Com- 
mittee—of the time, place, and purpose 
of the meetings, when scheduled, and 
any cancellations or changes in the 
meetings as they occur. 

As an additional procedure along 
with the computerization of this infor- 
mation, the Office of the Senate Daily 
Digest will prepare this information for 
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printing in the Extensions of Remarks 
section of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
on Monday and Wednesday of each 
week. 

Meetings scheduled for Thursday, 
May 28, 1992, may be found in the Daily 
Digest of today’s RECORD. 


MEETINGS SCHEDULED 


JUNE 1 
10:00 a.m. 
Finance 
Health for Families and the Uninsured 
Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 2116, to improve 
the health of children by increasing ac- 
cess to childhood immunizations. 
SD-215 


JUNE 3 
9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1993 for the De- 
partment of Defense, focusing on medi- 
cal programs. 
SD-192 
10:00 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
To hold hearings to review computer op- 
erations at the Department of Agri- 
culture. 
SR-332 
Foreign Relations 
To hold hearings on the nominations of 
Adrian A. Basora, of New Hampshire, 
to be Ambassador to the Czech and Slo- 
vak Federal Republic, Richard Good- 
win Capen, Jr., of Florida, to be 
Ambassdor to Spain, William Henry 
Gerald Fitzgerald, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be Ambassador to Ireland, 
Peter Barry Teeley, of Virginia, to be 
Ambassador to Canada, and Donald 
Herman Alexander, of Missouri, to be 
Ambassador to the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands. 
8-116. Capitol 
Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold oversight hearings on the imple- 
mentation of veterans health pro- 
grams. 
SR-418 


JUNE 4 


9:30 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
To hold hearings on S. 2527, to restore 
Olympic National Park and the Elwha 
River ecosystem and fisheries in the 
State of Washington. 
SD-366 
Governmental! Affairs 
To hold oversight hearings on Depart- 


ment of Defense contracting and sub- 
contracting practices. 
SD-342 
10:00 a.m. 


Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Merchant Marine Subcommittee 
To hold hearings to examine issues relat- 
ing to maritime reform. 
SR-253 
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Judiciary 
To hold hearings on the nominations of 
Susan H. Black, of Florida, to be Unit- 
ed States Circuit Judge for the Elev- 
enth Circuit, Irene M. Keeley, to be 
United States District Judge for the 
Northern District of West Virginia, Lo- 
retta A, Preska, to be United States 
District Judge for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York, and Sonia 
Sotomayor, to be United States Dis- 
trict Judge for the Southern District of 
New York. 
SD-226 
2:30 p.m. 
Armed Services 
Conventional Forces and Alliance Defense 
Subcommittee 
Defense Industry and Technology Sub- 
committee 
To hold joint hearings on S. 2629, to au- 
thorize funds for fiscal year 1993 for 
military functions of the Department 
of Defense, and to prescribe military 
personnel levels for fiscal year 1993, fo- 
cusing on the impact of the defense 
build-down on the ability of the U.S. 
industrial and technology base to meet 
national security requirements. 
SD-106 


JUNE 8 


10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Military Construction Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1993 for military 
construction programs, focusing on 
base closures. 
SD-192 


JUNE 9 


9:30 a.m. 
Finance 
To resume hearings to examine com- 
prehensive health care reform, focusing 
on proposals for expanding employ- 
ment-based health insurance coverage. 
SD-215 
10:00 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
Agricultural Research and General Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on the utility of ex- 
panded lamb reporting services by the 
Department of Agriculture. 
SR-332 
Appropriations 
Interior Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for the Department of the Inte- 
rior. 
8 128. Capitol 
2:30 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1993 for the 
Department of the Interior. 
S-128, Capitol 
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JUNE 10 
9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Aviation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings to examine competition 
in the airline industry, and on S. 2312, 
to revise the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958 to enhance competition at, and the 
provision of essential air service with 
respect to high density airports. 
SR-253 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Business meeting, to consider pending 


calendar business. 
SD-366 
JUNE 11 
2:00 p.m. 
Armed Services 
Strategic Forces and Nuclear Deterrence 
Subcommittee 


To resume hearings on S. 2629, to author- 
ize funds for fiscal year 1993 for mili- 
tary functions of the Department of 
Defense, and to prescribe military per- 
sonnel levels for fiscal year 1993, focus- 
ing on the bomber road map” and re- 
lated bomber programs. 

SR-222 


JUNE 17 
9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Communications Subcommittee 
To hold hearings to examine tele- 
communications technology as related 
to the field of education. 
SR-253 
Finance 
To resume hearings to examine com- 
prehensive health care reform, focusing 
on proposals for instituting universal 
coverage through public health insur- 
ance programs. 
SD-215 
Rules and Administration 
Business meeting, to mark up pending 
calendar business. 
SR-301 


JUNE 18 
9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Consumer Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 2232, to require 
manufacturers of new automobiles to 
affix a label containing certain 
consumer information on each auto- 
mobile manufactured after a specified 
year. 
SR-253 
Finance 
To continue hearings to examine com- 
prehensive health care reform, focusing 
on proposals for tax-incentive based 
health care reform. 
SD-215 
10:00 a.m. 
Veterans’ Affairs 
Business meeting, to mark up pending 
calendar business. 
SR-418 
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JUNE 23 
9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Communications Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 

authorizing funds for programs of the 
National Telecommunications Infor- 
mation Administration, Department of 
Commerce. 


SR-253 
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JULY 1 JULY 2 
9:30 a.m. 10:00 a.m. 

Commerce, Science, and Transportation Veterans’ Affairs 
Communications Subcommittee To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
To hold hearings on mobile communica- to provide health care assistance for 

tions. women veterans. 

SR-253 SR-418 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Thursday, May 28, 1992 


The House met at 10 a.m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James David 
Ford, D.D., offered the following pray- 
er: 
We pray, O God, that our actions will 
reflect our good words and our deeds 
will relate to our intentions. Teach us 
always, gracious God, to begin each 
day with the language of prayer, 
praise, and thanksgiving and to re- 
member those noble words when we go 
about our daily tasks and accept the 
responsibilities of public service. Give 
us the gifts of eyes with vision, hearts 
of integrity, and hands eager to work 
for justice in our land and in the world. 
In Your name, we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has exam- 
ined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House 
his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the Jour- 
nal stands approved. 


PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will ask 
the gentlewoman from New York [Mrs. 
LOWEY] if she would kindly come for- 
ward and lead the membership in the 
Pledge of Allegiance. 

Mrs. LOWEY of New York led the 
Pledge of Allegiance as follows: 

I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the Unit- 
ed States of America, and to the Republic for 
which it stands, one nation under God, indi- 
visible, with liberty and justice for all. 


INTRODUCTION OF THE FOREIGN 
TAX RATIONALIZATION AND SIM- 
PLIFICATION ACT OF 1992 


(Mr. PICKLE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, yesterday, 
Ways and Means Chairman ROSTEN- 
KOWSKI introduced the Foreign Tax Ra- 
tionalization and Simplification Act of 
1992. A portion of this bill deals with 
the taxation of foreign-controlled com- 
panies operating in the United States. 
There are 46,000 foreign firms operating 
in the United States and more than 70 
percent of these companies do not pay 
any Federal income tax. 

In 1990, the Subcommittee on Over- 
sight, which I chair, reviewed 200 tax 
returns for 36 foreign-owned companies 
and found that more than half of the 
returns showed little or no taxes paid. 
Last month, the subcommittee con- 


ducted a followup hearing to review the 
most recent tax returns and tax data of 
the same companies. The subcommit- 
tee found that tax compliance has 
worsened. 

The bill introduced yesterday is re- 
sponsive to concerns that have been 
raised at the subcommittee’s hearings. 
Under the Foreign Tax Rationalization 
and Simplification Act, IRS would 
have an additional mechanism to 
measure how much income, at a mini- 
mum, should be shown on the return as 
taxable income. The taxable income 
formula would be based on amounts re- 
ported by domestic companies in the 
same industry. For example, if U.S.- 
owned electronics companies had tax- 
able incomes equaling 3 percent of 
total receipts, foreign-owned compa- 
nies operating in the United States 
would have to show similar taxable in- 
comes. Of course, if a foreign-owned 
company believes this figure is too 
high, the company could use IRS’ ad- 
vance pricing agreement procedure to 
arrive at a more appropriate taxable 
income level. 

I believe this provision is straight- 
forward, workable, and fair. It will help 
ensure that most foreign firms operat- 
ing in the United States pay their 
taxes. 


AUTHORIZING USE OF EAST 
FRONT PARKING LOT OF CAP- 
ITOL FOR EXHIBIT BY NASA, 
JUNE 1 THROUGH JUNE 5, 1992 


Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the Senate concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 123) authoriz- 
ing the use of the east front parking 
lot of the Capitol for an exhibit by 
NASA during the period beginning on 
June 1, 1992 and ending June 5, 1992, 
and ask for its immediate consider- 
ation. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
concurrent resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

Mr. INHOFE. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, under the reserva- 
tion, I yield to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Illinois for an explanation 
of the resolution. 

Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Oklahoma for 
yielding and also for his valuable as- 
sistance and contribution in this mat- 
ter. 

Mr. Speaker, Senate Concurrent Res- 
olution 123 simply authorizes use of the 


east plaza of the Capitol Grounds for a 
space station exhibit sponsored by 
NASA. 

The display consists of a full-scale 
replica of two modules of the space sta- 
tion known by the name Freedom show- 
ing the living environment of a large 
space station. Also, visitors will be 
able to view the station’s advanced lab- 
oratory and the complex research ac- 
tivities which will be conducted aboard 
it. 

Moreover, this exhibit, providing a 
valuable learning opportunity, will be 
open to the public free of charge, to be 
set up the afternoon of June 1. It will 
be open June 2, 3, and 4 from 9:30.a.m. 
to 6 p.m., and dismantled the morning 
of June 5. 

Security will be provided by NASA, 
and no food or beverages will be sold. 

Mr. Speaker, may I conclude that in- 
formation about the science and tech- 
nology of space exploration should gen- 
erate more interest in our frontiers of 
knowledge and lead to a greater na- 
tional commitment to further invest- 
ment in this critical area, and, mind 
you, this could prove essential to our 
Nation’s ability to compete success- 
fully in the global economy of the 21st 
century. 

Mr. Speaker, I now urge adoption of 
this resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

Mr. INHOFE. Mr. Speaker, further 
reserving the right to object, I want to 
associate myself with the remarks of 
the previous speakers. Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 123 which will allow 
NASA to have an exhibit on the east 
plaza of the Capitol, deserves the sup- 
port of this body. The proposed exhibit 
consists of two trailers and represents 
a full-scale mockup of the habitation 
and laboratory modules of the space 
station Freedom. 

The Endeavour crew recently cap- 
tured the admiration of the entire Na- 
tion when they were able to first se- 
cure a nonworking communications 
satellite and then repair it and set it 
back into orbit. While this operation 
provides further evidence of the high 
level of expertise that exists for work- 
ing and living in space, it also trans- 
lates into increased momentum for the 
space program. However, given our se- 
vere budget constraints, each pro- 
gram—including the space program— 
must be closely scrutinized prior to 
continued or increased funding. The 
proposed NASA exhibit on the Capitol 
Grounds will, in my estimation, pro- 
vide Members and the general public 


O This symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e.g., 111407 is 2:07 p.m. 
Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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with a rare opportunity to see first 
hand how tax dollars are being spent. 

Increasing our understanding of the 
space station project will result in bet- 
ter decisions during future budget de- 
liberations on the program and thus, I 
urge my colleagues to support the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speaker, | rise 
in support of Senate Concurrent Resolution 
123 which will allow NASA to have an exhibit 
on the east plaza of the Capitol June 2 
through June 4. The exhibit consists of two 
trailers and represents a full-scale mock-up of 
the habitation and laboratory modules of the 
space station Freedom. This exhibit will allow 
Members of Congress, staff, and the public to 
see firsthand the facilities our astronauts will 
use on the space station. 

The spectacular success of the Endeavour 
crew in retrieving and repairing an errant com- 
munications satellite highlighted once again 
the feasibility of working and living in space. In 
addition, the Endeavour mission illustrated the 
fascination the American public has with 
space. The proposed NASA exhibit on the 
Capitol Grounds will provide an up-close view 
of life in space. 

urge my colleagues to support the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. INHOFE. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate concur- 
rent resolution, as follows: 

S. Con. RES. 123 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration is au- 
thorized to use the East Front parking lot of 
the Capitol for an exhibit during the period 
beginning on June 1, 1992 and ending June 5, 
1992. The Architect of the Capitol and the 
Capitol Police Board shall take such action 
as may be necessary with respect to the 
physical preparations and security for the 
exhibit. 

The Senate concurrent resolution 
was concurred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 123, the 
Senate concurrent resolution just con- 
curred in. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman form Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


SUPPORT THE NIH 
REAUTHORIZATION 
(Mrs. LOWEY of New York asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend her remarks.) 
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Mrs. LOWEY of New York. Madam 
Speaker, when it comes to health care, 
women have been forgotten for far too 
long. Forgotten in clinical trials, for- 
gotten in preventive care, and forgot- 
ten in the health professions. 

That is about to change. The NIH re- 
authorization bill contains important 
provisions to ensure that women are 
forgotten no longer. 

It provides $225 million for basic re- 
search on breast cancer, a disease that 
will take the lives of 45,000 American 
women this year. 

It redesignates the National Center 
for Nursing Research as an Institute so 
that the nursing profession and nursing 
research are given the status they 
clearly deserve. It establishes three 
contraceptive and two infertility re- 
search centers which are desperately 
needed to help women with family 
planning and to prevent unwanted 
pregnancies. 

H.R. 2507 remembers women. I urge 
my colleagues to support the NIH reau- 
thorization. 


o 1010 
IN SUPPORT OF H.R. 5229, THE 
FUNDAMENTAL COMPETITIVE- 


NESS ACT OF 1992 


(Mr. ZIMMER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. ZIMMER. Madam Speaker, I am 
proud to be an original cosponsor of 
H.R. 5229, the Fundamental Competi- 
tiveness Act of 1992, which has been in- 
troduced by the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. WALKER] and the other 
Republican members of the Committee 
on Science, Space, and Technology. 

I think there can be no starker dem- 
onstration of the difference in philoso- 
phy between our two political parties 
than the two bills on competitiveness 
that have been introduced recently. 
Whereas the Democrats ask, What can 
we—the Government—do for you?“ 
generally with your own tax dollars, 
the Republicans ask, What can we 
stop doing to you? How can we relieve 
you of the burden of taxes, regulation 
and litigation, the debt and the defi- 
eit?“ 

I believe that American industry can 
compete quite effectively internation- 
ally if we can only remove the shackles 
that have been put on it by Federal 
policy. 

I think that one of the most impres- 
sive and imaginative elements of this 
legislation is the public debt reduction 
title. This provision would allow indi- 
vidual taxpayers to dedicate up to 10 
percent of their tax bill to reduce the 
Federal debt and simultaneously to cut 
Federal spending by the same amount. 

Madam Speaker, I urge my col- 
leagues to support H.R. 5229. 
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WHAT IS WRONG WITH CONGRESS 
AND THE WHITE HOUSE? 


(Mr. TRAFICANT asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Madam Speaker, 
last month's trade deficit is no great 
surprise. It shot up to nearly $6 billion, 
with a b, $4 billion of it to Japan 
alone. 

Now, is it any wonder that Japan 
continues to dump products in our 
markets, keeps our products out; and 
our Government, the Congress, and the 
President turn their backs and allow il- 
legal trade, with American jobs going 
overseas and American investment 
going overseas. 

What is wrong with Congress? What 
is wrong with the White House? 

In another 5 years of this business, 
American workers will be buying Mao 
suits and riding on bicycles and rick- 
shaws. Maybe then the Congress will 
wise up. There will not be a job left in 
our country, Madam Speaker. 


WOMEN AND MINORITIES IN 
MEDICAL RESEARCH 


(Mrs. VUCANOVICH asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
her remarks.) 

Mrs. VUCANOVICH. Madam Speaker, 
while it may not be clear to some, it is 
to me: Men and women are not alike. 
Although this seems obvious, it was 
not at one time for the medical re- 
search community. Landmark studies 
using only white men to determine the 
response of a treatment for heart dis- 
ease is proof of that. 

Thankfully, health researchers are 
now noticing the differences between 
white males, females, and ethnic mi- 
norities—and learning that they must 
Study each separately before develop- 
ing useful conclusions. 

Congress, too, has stressed the im- 
portance of using women and minori- 
ties in medical research, and estab- 
lished the Office of Research on Wom- 
en’s Health last year. Iam very pleased 
to note that the NIH reauthorization 
conference report, which will come be- 
fore us today, includes provisions to 
strengthen women and ethnic medical 
research. We must continue this com- 
mitment this year and in the future. 

As a breast cancer survivor, I know 
the importance of medical research. I 
also know the many questions that run 
through your head—why, how, and why 
me? We need diverse research to pro- 
vide us with these essential answers. 

Madam Speaker, I thank you for this 
opportunity to offer my support to 
women and ethnic medical research. 


AMERICA’S SMALL TOWNS, RURAL 
AREAS HAVE PROBLEMS TOO 

(Mr. VOLKMER asked and was given 

permission to address the House for 1 
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minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. VOLKMER. Madam Speaker, the 
urban problems of America’s largest 
cities, like Los Angeles and Chicago, 
have been highlighted recently by the 
national press and brought to the at- 
tention of Congress and President 
Bush. 

But what about the problems of 
America’s smaller, but certainly not 
less important, towns? These cities and 
towns, located in America’s rural 
areas, are not exempt from the prob- 
lems that are currently plaguing our 
larger inner-cities. I have witnessed 
substandard housing, deteriorating and 
nonexisting water and sewer systems, 
and many more problems that most 
Americans associate as being exclusive 
to large inner-cities. 

Madam Speaker, I contend we must 
address the needs of America’s inner- 
cities, but at the same time we cannot 
afford to ignore the rural regions of our 
country. 

Hard decisions must be made. In our 
zest to restore and improve our inner 
cities, let us not forget the plight of 
rural America. We, in Congress, must 
work together in taking an active in- 
terest in renovating and reinvigorating 
our rural and inner-city communities. 


FETAL TISSUE RESEARCH 


(Mr. ZELIFF asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. ZELIFF. Madam Speaker, we 
have another example today of why the 
American people hold this Congress in 
utter disrespect. 

The American people want Congress 
to be accountable. They want to know 
where their Members stand on the vital 
issues of the day. 

Millions of Americans want us to 
allow fetal tissue research, to help find 
a cure for the debilitating diseases of 
diabetes, Parkinson’s, Alzheimer’s, as 
well as blood disorders and spinal cord 
injuries. I strongly support the vitally 
needed fetal tissue research. What kind 
of leadership makes us cast one vote on 
these two diametrically opposed is- 
sues? Congressional reform should 
start today, Madam Speaker, by divid- 
ing these two important issues. Let us 
run this place with a little common 
sense. It is no wonder that the Amer- 
ican people are disgusted with Con- 
gress. 

The American people want to know 
where we stand on this vital, but emo- 
tion ridden, question. Will the House 
leadership let us have a simple yes“ 
or no“ vote on this potentially life- 
saving issue? Of course not. Congress’ 
archaic rules, procedures, and leader- 
ship insist that the vote on fetal tissue 
research be combined with a $3.1 billion 
increase in Federal spending for the 
National Health Institutes. 
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Jam strongly against this $3.1 billion 
spending increase. 


SUPPORT THE NATIONAL 
INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 


(Mr. MCDERMOTT asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Madam Speaker, 
today we will take up the NIH con- 
ference report. 

This bill commits us to improving 
Americans’ health. It supports our bio- 
medical research community in the 
search for new treatments and cures 
for a host of illnesses. It recognizes the 
long-neglected health needs of women. 
And it lifts the ban on fetal tissue re- 
search, which has shown such promise 
for treatment of Parkinson's, Alz- 
heimer's, diabetes, and other diseases. 

Iam appalled at the way health care 
has become such a political football in 
this country. I hope today we will tell 
millions of people, who suffer from 
hundreds of illnesses, that we care 
more about them than about election- 
year politics. 

This bill is based on the highest ethi- 
cal standards of the medical profession. 
It maintains the integrity of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. And it al- 
lows the research community to do 
what it is supposed to do—to ease suf- 
fering and save lives. 

I urge my colleagues to support good 
science, good health, and good public 
policy, and vote for this bill. 


SUPPORT OUR VETERANS 


(Mr. APPLEGATE asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. APPLEGATE. Madam Speaker, 
once again the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee is exercising its arbitrary and 
dictatorial authority. The Ways and 
Means Committee is taking $339 mil- 
lion away from America’s veterans, 
when we are short on moneys to pro- 
vide all the services that are required: 
Health benefits, compensation benefits, 
and particularly this money was going 
to be used for DIC, to create an equi- 
table program for widows and surviving 
orphans. 

Where is the money going to go? 
Well, the Ways and Means Committee 
said they are going to use it to pay for 
minimum tax relief for oil and gas 
companies. 

What the hell are they going to do 
for Americans and American veterans 
and their survivors? 

Madam Speaker, I think this is a 
shame, and I think that the Congress 
should be riled up about it. 

I am asking that the veterans of this 
country write to the Ways and Means 
Committee and let them know how 
they feel about this. 
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COMMEMORATING 100TH ANNIVER- 
SARY OF SOUTHERN COLLEGE 
OF SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTISTS 


(Mrs. LLOYD asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her re- 
marks.) 


Mrs. LLOYD. Madam Speaker, I am 
pleased to introduce legislation today 
to commemorate the 100th anniversary 
of Southern College of Seventh-day Ad- 
ventists. Southern College is located 
just east of Chattanooga, TN, in the 
foothills of the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains. Southern College was founded in 
1892 with only 23 students. Since that 
time, it has flourished and grown into 
a 4-year accredited institution, with an 
administration, faculty, and student 
body committed to academic excel- 
lence. 


Southern College has distinguished 
itself by providing a challenging edu- 
cational experience and valuable com- 
munity service programs. It can well 
be described by the centennial slogan: 
“A tribute to the past. A commitment 
to the future.” 

Southern College’s strong sense of 
community involvement is a model for 
the Nation. I urge my colleagues to 
join with me in recognizing the 
school’s legacy of excellence in edu- 
cation by congratulating Southern Col- 
lege of Seventh-day Adventists on their 
100th anniversary. 


o 1020 


RTC: A GLIMMER OF LIGHT AT 
THE END OF THE TUNNEL 


(Mr. DREIER of California asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. DREIER of California. Madam 
Speaker, the Resolution Trust Corpora- 
tion is not the most heralded of Gov- 
ernment agencies, but it seems to me 
that as we look at the issue of funding, 
which has been controversial, there ap- 
pears to be a little glimmer of light at 
the end of the tunnel. By that I mean 
we have an opportunity to bring an end 
to that agency by allowing it to suc- 
cessfully complete the job of closing 
down insolvent financial institutions 
and, in fact, meeting our Government 
commitment to insure all deposits up 
to $100,000. 

Over the past several months we have 
been battling over whether or not to 
provide that influx of capital to close 
down those institutions. The job is 
nearly complete. We need to work out 
a compromise on, what could be, the 
last funding bill, so that all those de- 
positors who know that the full faith 
and credit of the U.S. Government is 
behind them are not in fact ignored. 
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IT’S TIME FOR SUNSHINE AND AC- 
COUNTABILITY IN THE BOARD- 
ROOMS OF AMERICA 


(Mr. AUCOIN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. AUCOIN. Madam Speaker, every- 
one knows our economy in this country 
is in trouble. Over 8 million Americans 
are currently unemployed, and that in- 
cludes over 115,000 people in my own 
State of Oregon. 

Madam Speaker, meanwhile the prof- 
its of American corporations fell by 18 
percent last year. Now, you would 
think that the pay of this country’s top 
executives would reflect in some way 
this sorry economic performance. But, 
no, in 1991 the pay of senior corporate 
executives shot up by 26 percent while 
unemployment skyrocketed. 

The average annual—that is annual— 
compensation of top executives in 
America today is about $2.4 million per 
year. It may sound incredible, but one 
look at the newspaper will tell you 
that it’s so. For example, I read re- 
cently that MNC Financial, Inc. has 
just given its chairman stock options 
worth $4.8 million while the company 
lost $510 million over the last 2 years. 

Madam Speaker, whatever happened 
to making money the old-fashioned 
way: By earning it? It is not happening 
in corporate America. I think it is time 
to put some sunshine and accountabil- 
ity in the boardrooms of this country. 
Let’s let shareholders hold the top 
brass accountable for the companies’ 
performance. 

Madam Speaker, the Securities and 
Exchange Commission should require 
full disclosure of compensation pack- 
ages to the shareholders of these com- 
panies. I urge my colleagues to join me 
in writing to the chairman of the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission urg- 
ing him to do this without delay. 


—— — 


AMERICA’S WOMEN HAVE BEEN 
SUBJECTED TO SECOND-CLASS 
MEDICAL CARE 


(Mrs. SCHROEDER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
and to revise and extend her remarks.) 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Madam Speaker, 
the American magazines of the past 
few weeks have been filled with arti- 
cles about how women have been sub- 
jected to, really, second-class medical 
care in America. I think we have seen 
them all over the newsstands. 

Today there is very good news: This 
House will have a chance to say that 
we are going to close the gap and in- 
sure that women get the same first- 
class type of medical treatment; men 
have. 

Those magazine articles have pointed 
out that women have been neglected in 
gender-specific illnesses, such as can- 
cer, osteoporosis, menopause, and a 
whole range of things, and they have 
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also been left out of all the studies on 
diseases that affect both men and 
women. 

Madam Speaker, I am very pleased 
that in the NIH reauthorization we can 
close that gap. People will say that we 
should not specifically mandate women 
be included, that they are going to do 
it anyway. Well, if they are going to do 
it anyway, then why are they fighting 
it? 

Believe me, we have been trying to 
get them to do it for 12 years, and they 
have not. 

Madam Speaker, today let us make 
sure we never see them roll back on the 
promises again and vote the NIH bill 
out of here with a terrific mandate. 


PRIVILEGES OF THE HOUSE—AU- 
THORIZING SERGEANT AT ARMS 
TO PROVIDE CERTAIN RECORDS 
TO SPECIAL COUNSEL RELATIVE 
TO OPERATION OF HOUSE BANK 


Mr. GEPHARDT. Madam Speaker, I 
rise to a question of the privileges of 
the House, and I offer a privileged reso- 
lution (H. Res. 471) and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mrs. 
UNSOELD). The Clerk will report the 
resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


H. REs. 471 


Whereas on April 29, 1992 the House of Rep- 
resentatives adopted House Resolution 441 
directing the release of certain materials re- 
lating to the inquiry of the operation of the 
Bank of the Sergeant at Arms pursuant to 
House Resolution 236 as a “cooperative re- 
sponse” to requests for those materials from 
the Honorable Malcolm R. Wilkey, Special 
Counsel to the Attorney General of the Unit- 
ed States; 

Whereas pursuant to House Resolution 441 
the 41 microfilm rolls provided to the Special 
Counsel were furnished without prejudice to 
any future consideration by the House or the 
Judiciary of requests for documentary or 
testimonial evidence from Members, Officers 
of employees of the House, but only upon as- 
surances of the Special Counsel that he will 
take such steps as are necessary to provide 
for protection of the confidentiality of the 
records provided; 

Whereas pursuant to House Resolution 441 
the House expressed its will to maintain 
such communication and cooperation with 
the Special Counsel as will promote the ends 
of justice consistent with the privileges and 
rights of the House and consistent with the 
constitutional or legal rights applicable or 
available to any Member, Officer or em- 
ployee of the House or any other individual; 

Whereas the Special Counsel has requested 
the production of further documentary evi- 
dence in addition to that furnished pursuant 
to House Resolution 441; 

Whereas, by the privileges of the House no 
evidence of a documentary character under 
the control and in the possession of the 
House can, either by the mandate of process 
of the ordinary courts of justice or pursuant 
to requests by appropriate Federal or State 
authorities, be taken from such control or 
possession except by the permission of the 
House; Now therefore be it 
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Resolved, That the material requested by 
the Special Counsel consisting of: for the pe- 
riod July 1, 1988 through October 1991 the 
general ledgers of the bank; the throwout 
books“; lists or other compilations of per- 
sons whose check privileges had been sus- 
pended or otherwise restricted; for accounts 
in which there were one or more over- 
drafts’’ any list or other compilation of indi- 
viduals who had been granted signature au- 
thority by account holders and any list or 
other compilation of individuals who had 
been designated by Members as a staff con- 
tact person; information relating to over- 
drawn accounts and general bank adminis- 
tration maintained in the computers of the 
bank; in addition, and without respect to the 
time limitation referenced above, any list or 
other compilation relating to promissory 
notes made by the National Bank of Wash- 
ington, shall be collected by the Sergeant at 
Arms and he shall commence production 
thereof to the Special Counsel not later than 
five p.m. on Monday June 1, 1992; Be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That upon receipt of further re- 
quests for documentary or testimonial evi- 
dence from the Special Counsel addressed to 
any Member, officer, or employee of the 
House, the Leadership Legal Advisory Group 
(consisting of the Speaker, the majority 
leader, the minority leader, the majority 
whip and the minority whip), is hereby au- 
thorized to respond to and to take appro- 
priate action with respect to such requests 
from the Special Counsel in a manner con- 
sistent with the privileges and precedents of 
the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The res- 
olution states a question of privilege of 
the House. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
GEPHARDT] is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. GEPHARDT, Madam Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Madam Speaker, the Republican 
leader and I have this morning intro- 
duced a privileged resolution which 
provides an appropriate response to a 
request made by Special Counsel Mal- 
colm Wilkey with respect to his ongo- 
ing inquiry of the operation of the 
House Bank. This resolution is a result 
of bipartisan discussions in the Speak- 
er’s Legal Advisory Committee and di- 
rect discussions with Judge Wilkey’s 
staff. 

The resolution not only authorizes 
the Sergeant at Arms to provide cer- 
tain records, such as the general ledg- 
ers, relating to the general operation of 
the bank but also puts in place a mech- 
anism that will permit bipartisan con- 
sideration and response by the Legal 
Advisory Committee to any future re- 
quest made by Special Counsel Wilkey. 

In addition both the Speaker and the 
Republican Leader plan to consult with 
a wide range of Members on both sides 
of the aisle with respect to any such fu- 
ture requests. 

The resolution authorizes and directs 
the Sergeant at Arms to collect and 
promptly provide, beginning no later 
than the close of business Monday—and 
with every expectation of completion 
in a matter of days, given the require- 
ments of the search and reproduction 
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process—the following categories of 
records: 

First, the bank's general ledgers—in 
effect the bank’s overall running bal- 
ances; 

Second, the bank’s throwout books— 
which are the daily settlement sheets; 

Third, any list maintained by the 
bank of persons, Members, or others, 
whose check privileges had been sus- 
pended or restricted; 

Fourth, for accounts with overdrafts 
lists of individuals, other than the 
Member, who had been granted signa- 
ture authority or who were designated 
as staff contact persons; 

Fifth, certain information contained 
in computer files relating to accounts 
with overdrafts; 

Sixth, records relating to certain 
promissory notes which prior to the 
early or mid 1980’s had been made by 
Members to the National Bank of 
Washington. 

With respect to all but the last of 
these categories the request for records 
is limited to the same 39-month period 
which framed the House’s earlier reso- 
lutions relating to the bank. 

As Members will appreciate from this 
description these records are docu- 
ments collateral to those previously 
provided by the House. It is my under- 
standing, and that of the Legal Advi- 
sory Committee, confirmed in commu- 
nications with the special counsel’s of- 
fice, that this resolution authorizes a 
complete response to all aspects of the 
special counsel’s current request. 

Care has been taken to limit, wher- 
ever possible, this request to only 
those general bank records which re- 
late to the accounts in which there 
were overdrafts and to the time period 
previously specified. 

There may, of course, be future re- 
quests submitted to the House by 
Counsel Wilkey. The resolution pro- 
vides an orderly bipartisan procedure 
to expeditiously address, with full con- 
sideration of the privileges and prece- 
dents of the House, any such future re- 
quest. 


o 1030 


Madam Speaker, for purposes of this 
debate only, I yield such time as he 
may consume to my friend, the minor- 
ity whip, the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. GINGRICH]. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the resolution. 

Let me state first that this is the 
natural progression from the original 
House Resolution where we agreed to 
turn over the House Bank records on 
microfilm. Those records are currently 
being copied and entered into a 
database at FBI headquarters. 

Judge Wilkey has now submitted an 
additional request as outlined by the 
majority leader. The Republican lead- 
er, myself, and others on the legal ad- 
visory group concur that this informa- 
tion should be released to Special 
Counsel Wilkey. 


This resolution also sets up a proce- 
dure so that the House does not have to 
formally vote on each additional re- 
quest when the legal advisory group is 
in agreement. 

I should add that if the legal advisory 
group does not agree, the House will be 
informed of that disagreement. Addi- 
tionally, if the legal advisory group de- 
cides not to provide information re- 
quested, Judge Wilkey can subpoena 
the information and such subpoena will 
be handled in a manner consistent with 
the rules of the House. 

Finally, the leader and I will counsel 
with legal experts to advise us on the 
constitutional questions involved as 
well as other points of relevant law. 

I urge Members on my side of the 
aisle to support the resolution so that 
we can continue our cooperation with 
Judge Wilkey and set up procedures to 
expedite such further requests. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back the balance of our time, and I 
move the previous question on the res- 
olution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 396, nays 5, 
answered present“ 1, not voting 32, as 
follows: 

{Roll No. 145] 


YEAS—396 
Abercrombie Bonior Cox (IL) 
Ackerman Borski Coyne 
Allard Boucher Cramer 
Allen Brewster Crane 
Anderson Brooks Cunningham 
Andrews (ME) Broomfield Darden 
Andrews (NJ) Browder de la Garza 
Andrews (TX) Brown DeFazio 
Annunzio Bryant DeLauro 
Applegate Bunning DeLay 
Armey Burton Dellums 
Aspin Bustamante Derrick 
Atkins Byron Dickinson 
AuCoin Callahan Dicks 
Bacchus Camp Dingell 
Baker Cardin Dooley 
Ballenger Carper Doolittle 
Barnard Carr Dorgan (ND) 
Barrett Chandler Dornan (CA) 
Barton Clay Downey 
Bateman Clement Dreier 
Beilenson Clinger Duncan 
Bennett Coble Durbin 
Bentley Coleman (MO) Dwyer 
Bereuter Coleman (TX) Early 
Berman Collins (MI) Eckart 
Bevill Combest Edwards (CA) 
Bilbray Condit Edwards (OK) 
Bilirakis Conyers Edwards (TX) 
Blackwell Cooper Emerson 
Bliley Costello Engel 
Boehlert Coughlin English 
Boehner Cox (CA) Erdreich 
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Ford (MI) 


Hochbrueckner 
Holloway 
Horn 

Horton 
Houghton 
Hoyer 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hunter 
Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
James 
Jefferson 
Jenkins 
Johnson (CT) 
Johnson (SD) 
Johnson (TX) 
Johnston 
Jones (GA) 
Jones (NC) 
Jontz 
Kanjorski 
Kaptur 
Kasich 
Kennedy 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kleczka 

Klug 

Kolbe 


Lehman (CA) 
Lehman (FL) 
Levin (MI) 
Lewis (CA) 
Lewis (FL) 
Lewis (GA) 
Lightfoot 
Lipinski 
Lloyd 

Long 

Lowery (CA) 
Lowey (NY) 
Luken 


McHugh 
McMillan (NC) 
MeMillen (MD) 
McNulty 
Meyers 
Mfume 
Miller (CA) 
Miller (OH) 
Miller (WA) 
Mineta 
Mink 
Moakley 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moody 
Moorhead 
Moran 
Morella 
Morrison 
Mrazek 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Myers 

Nagle 
Natcher 
Neal (MA) 


Owens (NY) 
Owens (UT) 
Oxley 

Pallone 
Panetta 
Parker 
Pastor 
Patterson 
Paxon 

Payne (NJ) 
Payne (VA) 
Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 
Peterson (FL) 
Peterson (MN) 


Rahall 


Sikorski 
Sisisky 
Skages 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Slaughter 
Smith (FL) 
Smith (IA) 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith (OR) 
Smith (TX) 
Snowe 


Stump 
Sundquist 
Swett 

Swift 

Synar 
Tallon 
Tanner 
Tauzin 
Taylor (MS) 
Taylor (NC) 
Thomas (CA) 
Thomas (GA) 
Thomas (WY) 
Thornton 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Traficant 
Unsoeld 
Upton 
Valentine 
Vander Jagt 
Vento 


Williams 
Wilson 
Wise 
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Wolf Wylie Young (FL) 
Wolpe Yatron Zeliff 
Wyden Young (AK) Zimmer 
NAYS—5 

Dymally McCloskey Yates 
Gonzalez Washington 

ANSWERED “PRESENT"—1 

Flake 
NOT VOTING—32 
Alexander Dixon McDade 
Anthony Donnelly Michel 
Archer Hatcher Oakar 
Boxer Hefner Packard 
Bruce Hopkins Perkins 
Campbell (CA) Lagomarsino Riggs 
Campbell (CO) Lent Roe 
Chapman Levine (CA) Torres 
Collins (IL) Livingston Traxler 
Dannemeyer Manton Whitten 
Davis McCrery 
o 1058 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


REMOVAL OF NAME OF MEMBER 
AS COSPONSOR OF H.R. 1790 


Mr. COLEMAN of Missouri. Madam 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have my name removed as a cosponsor 
of H.R. 1790. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mrs. 
UNSOELD). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


o 1100 
CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 2507, 
NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF 
HEALTH REVITALIZATION 


AMENDMENTS OF 1992 


Ms. SLAUGHTER. Madam Speaker, 
by direction of the Committee on 
Rules, I call up House Resolution 466 
and ask for its immediate consider- 
ation. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. REs. 466 

Resolved, That upon adoption of this reso- 
lution it shall be in order to consider the 
conference report on the bill (H.R. 2507) to 
amend the Public Health Service Act to re- 
vise and extend the programs of the National 
Institutes of Health, and for other purposes. 
All points of order against the conference re- 
port and against its consideration are hereby 
waived. Debate on the conference report 
shall continue not to exceed one hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Ms. 
UNSOELD). The gentlewoman from New 
York [Ms. SLAUGHTER] is recognized for 
1 hour. 

Ms. SLAUGHTER. Madam Speaker, I 
yield the customary 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. SOLO- 
MON], pending which I yield myself 
such time as I may consume. During 
consideration of this resolution, all 
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time yielded is for the purpose of de- 
bate only. 

Madam Speaker, House Resolution 
466 provides for the consideration of 
the conference report on H.R. 2507, the 
National Institutes of Health Revital- 
ization Amendments of 1992. 

The rule waives all points of order 
against the conference report and 
against its consideration. The con- 
ference report specifically requires 
waivers of House rules on the scope of 
conference reports. 

Further, the rule provides 1 hour of 
debate on the conference report to be 
equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking member of the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

Madam Speaker, the conference re- 
port on H.R. 2507, the bill for which the 
committee has recommended this rule, 
authorizes through fiscal year 1996 the 
National Cancer Institute, the Na- 
tional Heart, Lung, and Blood Insti- 
tute, and the National Institute of 
Aging. 

As Congress struggles to reduce the 
budget deficit and to address the sky- 
rocketing costs of health care, the 
medical research undertaken by the 
NIH provides an average for accom- 
plishing both. Medical research is a 
sound investment in the reduction of 
future medical costs and in the future 
of America’s health care. 

Investing in medical research prom- 
ises not only a healthier future for the 
American people, but also for the 
American economy. Until we bring 
skyrocketing health care costs under 
control, the price of medical care and 
health insurance premiums will con- 
tinue to rise beyond the reach of more 
and more middle-class American fami- 
lies. If NIH researchers were to uncover 
a cure for the 3 million Americans who 
suffer from Alzheimer’s disease, the 
United States would annually save 
more than $10 billion in long-term care 
costs. Finding a cure for diabetes 
would save $14 billion. 

These budgetary projections make a 
solid economic argument in favor of in- 
creased Federal funding for medical re- 
search, but say nothing for the more 
important, more compelling reason our 
Government must actively support 
medical research: human suffering. 

Madam Speaker, this bill is, in large 
part, a women’s health bill. It seeks to 
narrow a decades-old gap in federally 
funded health research which, until 
now, left female diseases and disorders 
grossly understudied. 

Breast cancer is running rampant 
through American families, striking 
one woman in nine. The NIH Revital- 
ization Act offers our best hope for 
finding a cure for this killer by author- 
izing an increase in appropriations for 
breast cancer research of $325 million. 

Today, we don’t know how to detect 
ovarian cancer early enough to treat it 
successfully but the bill we consider 
today provides just the boost in ovar- 
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ian cancer research which may lead to 
a method for early detection, treat- 
ment, and cure of this deadly cancer. 

Osteoporosis cripples millions of 
older women each year and costs our 
health care system more than $10 bil- 
lion annually in treatment. A $40 mil- 
lion increase for research on 
osteoporosis and related bone dis- 
orders—as authorized in this bill—is a 
sound investment, not only in the pro- 
ductivity and quality of life of affected 
women, but also in reducing at least a 
portion of our skyrocketing health 
care costs, 

Finally, Madam Speaker, the bill 
would make permanent the authoriza- 
tion for the Office of Research on Wom- 
en’s Health at NIH. This Office which is 
new, is critical to the success of the 
ambitious women's health agenda 
begun in the 10lst Congress and contin- 
ued in this Congress through the NIH 
reauthorization and the budget resolu- 
tion, which also contained a package of 
important women’s health provisions. 
The Office of Research on Women's 
Health is charged with identifying 
women’s health research needs, making 
sure that women are appropriately in- 
cluded in clinical trials, and increasing 
the representation of women senior sci- 
entists and physicians at NIH. 

Madam Speaker, America's families, 
America’s mothers, America’s daugh- 
ters, and America’s sisters can look to 
this bill for reassurance that our 
health research dollars are being equi- 
tably distributed and that every pos- 
sible step is being taken to ensure their 
good health and well being. 

Madam Speaker, I ask my colleagues 
to support this rule so that we may 
proceed with consideration of the mer- 
its of this important conference report. 

Madam Speaker, I reserve the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Madam Speaker, I 
yield such time as I may consume. 

We are here today to debate the rule 
for consideration of the conference re- 
port to H.R. 2507, the National Insti- 
tutes of Health Revitalization Amend- 
ments of 1992. 

As the gentlewoman from New York 
explained, the rule would waive all 
points of order against the conference 
report, and against its consideration. 

While the conference report is highly 
controversial, the rule itself is not con- 
troversial at all. In fact, the rule was 
necessary only because of scope prob- 
lems in the conference report. While I 
do believe conference committees 
should not, and I say not,“ become ac- 
customed to legislating beyond what 
the House and Senate have already ap- 
proved, in this particular case the 
scope problems seem to be minor in my 
view anyway. The scope problems in- 
volve a noncontroversial provision 
added by the Senate that requires the 
Arthritis Institute to do research on 
juvenile arthritis, and to set up a cen- 
ter for that purpose. 
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A provision was also added to estab- 
lish a commission to study scientific 
fraud and financial conflicts of interest 
among scientists. Since this is an au- 
thorization bill and is not scored in the 
budget, the conference report does not 
violate the budget authorization. 

However, I would also point out to 
my colleagues that the conference re- 
port does increase authorization levels 
$3.1 billion over the President’s re- 
quest. 

For this reason alone, I will be voting 
against the bill. But I urge all Members 
to join me in supporting the rule. 
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I will refrain from debating the con- 
tents of the conference report at this 
time and leave that to the bill man- 
agers, but I would urge my colleagues 
to pass this rule so we can debate the 
legislation promptly. 

Madam Speaker, I reserve the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Ms. SLAUGHTER. Madam Speaker, 
for the purposes of debate only, I yield 
1% minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Missouri [Ms. Horn]. 

Ms. HORN. Madam Speaker, I rise in 
support of House Resolution 466, the 
rule for the reauthorization of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. 

The conference report on reauthor- 
ization of the National Institutes of 
Health contains much needed provi- 
sions for women's health, for wonderful 
programs for research, treatment, edu- 
cation, and prevention of diseases that 
afflict all Americans. But I rise to 
speak on one provision that touches me 
in a personal and emotional way. 

But, Madam Speaker, I rise today as 
a mother. 

Madam Speaker, I have a diabetic 
son. Steve has had juvenile type diabe- 
tes since he was 15: He is now 29, mar- 
ried, and the father of two wonderful 
little boys. Diabetes is an incurable 
disease. It causes the blood sugar to 
fluctuate wildly, with terrible long- 
term effects on the limbs because of 
circulation problems, on the eyes, lead- 
ing to blindness. It attacks nearly 
every biological system of the human 
body. 

Other Members of this body have spo- 
ken of personal and family situations— 
of being affected by Alzheimer’s, can- 
cer, spinal cord injuries, Parkinson’s 
and Huntington’s diseases. All of these 
afflictions may benefit from the re- 
search that will be made possible by 
the availability of fetal tissue. 

Madam Speaker, I ask my colleagues: 
Think of the human benefits, the lives 
that may be lengthened and enriched 
by treatments and cures for this wide 
range of diseases. 

As many true and committed sup- 
porters of the pro-life position have 
agreed—this is not an issue of abortion. 
It is an issue of the quality and the 
length of life for many Americans and 
of hope and prayer for their families. 
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Of mothers and fathers everywhere. Re- 
member all of us as you vote—remem- 
ber my son. Support the rule and sup- 
port the NIH reauthorization. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Madam Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentlewoman 
from Maryland [Mrs. MORELLA]. 

Mrs. MORELLA. Madam Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding time 
to me. 

Madam Speaker, I rise in strong sup- 
port of H.R. 2507, the conference report 
for the NIH reauthorization bill. 

This vote is critical to women’s 
health—it includes a number of provi- 
sions which will go a long way toward 
filling the enormous gaps in research 
on women’s health. Many provisions of 
the Women’s Health Equity Act are 
part of the bill, including the require- 
ment that women and minorities are 
represented in clinical trails. Funding 
for breast and ovarian cancer, 
osteoporosis, and other women’s dis- 
eases is increased, and the Office of Re- 
search on Women’s Health is perma- 
nently authorized. Legislation to es- 
tablish a National Cancer Registry is 
part of the conference report. 

The bill also overruns the ban on the 
use of Federal funds for fetal tissue 
transplant research. Fetal tissue re- 
search has already led to a number of 
medical advances and is very promis- 
ing in fighting diseases ranging from 
Alzheimer’s and Parkinson's disease to 
juvenile diabetes, and leukemia. 

The legislation includes important 
safeguards to ensure that any future 
research is conducted in an ethical 
manner. For example, fetal tissue 
could not be sold nor could donations 
be targeted to any particular individ- 
ual. As a result of these protections, 
ethical concerns have been addressed. 
A fetal tissue bank, as proposed by the 
administration, is simply not adequate. 
Countless researchers and other ex- 
perts have expressed their view that ec- 
topic pregnancies and spontaneous 
abortions will not produce enough 
transplantable tissue to meet the needs 
of researchers. 

Indeed, former HHS Secretary, Otis 
Bowen, has stated that: 

A bank of tissue from miscarriages and ec- 
topic pregnancies is medically unworkable 
and will be unable to provide tissue free from 
infections and genetic defects. Such tissue 
has always been unaffected by the ban, but 
the problems of quality and availability are 
so insurmountable that research has come to 
a halt. This political compromise will 
produce no scientific results. 

Madam Speaker, the NIH conference 
report is critical to the health of mil- 
lions of Americans. I urge my col- 
leagues to vote yes“ on H.R. 2507 and 
thereby pave the way for vital sci- 
entific progress, 

Ms. SLAUGHTER. Madam Speaker, 
for purposes of debate only, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentlewoman from Con- 
necticut [Ms. DELAURO]. 

Ms. DELAURO. Madam Speaker, I 
rise in support of the rule and this 
morning’s bill. 
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Madam Speaker, this bill is more 
than legislation that reauthorizes the 
National Institutes of Health. It has 
the potential for saving tens of thou- 
sands of people's lives: men, women, 
and children. It contains money for 
AIDS, for childhood vaccines, for re- 
search on osteoporosis, and other dis- 
eases. It is a bill that will help us ac- 
complish that most cherished mis- 
sion—alleviating suffering and saving 
human lives. 

The provisions for women’s health re- 
search are an important and integral 
part of this bill. For years, women’s 
health concerns have been systemati- 
cally ignored by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Often overlooked by researchers 
and left out of clinical trials, women 
are suffering and dying because not 
enough has been done to find cures or 
treatments for the diseases that afflict 
them. 

I know, because I have experienced 
this neglect first hand. By chance, I 
was diagnosed with ovarian cancer, and 
by luck I survived a disease that kills 
13,000 women each year. Since then, 
other women with similar experiences 
have sought me out, wanting to tell 
their stories and asking me to do some- 
thing to make women’s health con- 
cerns central to our national health 
care debate. 

This bill takes an important step in 
making up for past neglect. It author- 
izes $75 million for basic and clinical 
research on ovarian and other repro- 
ductive cancers affecting women, as 
well as $375 million for breast cancer. 

We cannot continue to ignore the dis- 
eases that affect our women, our 
daughters, our mothers. We must en- 
courage the understanding that the 
diseases affecting women must be un- 
derstood, analyzed, and treated with 
the same care and diligence with which 
we fight all other diseases. This bill 
helps to do that. It puts some balance 
into medical research, and provides 
millions of American women with the 
hope that their medical needs may be 
met. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Madam Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Nevada [Mrs. VUCANOVICH]. 

Mrs. VUCANOVICH. Madam Speaker, 
I rise in sorrow today because of provi- 
sions in this conference report which 
taint the authorization of the National 
Institutes of Health. I have always 
been supportive of NIH and have great 
respect for the goals and efforts of each 
institute, especially the National Can- 
cer Institute. I was pleased that this 
measure authorizes $2.2 billion in fiscal 
year 1993 for NCI and includes an addi- 
tional $400 million for research on 
breast, ovarian, and other important 
cancers. 

I was also very happy that this legis- 
lation stresses the importance of the 
participation of women in medical re- 
search and believe that this action can 
only further our commitment in find- 
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ing a cure for such devastating dis- 
eases. As a breast cancer survivor, I 
understand the special problems of 
women when faced with such illnesses. 

But, Madam Speaker, I also have a 
responsibility to my constituents and 
to human life. As such, I am appalled 
that the conferees have tainted this 
important legislation by permitting 
federally funded transplantation re- 
search involving human subjects to use 
fetal tissue from induced abortions. I 
cannot and will not support legislation 
which would likely create a demand for 
aborted babies. 

Instead, we have an alternative—a 
fetal tissue research bank. I am ex- 
tremely supportive of the establish- 
ment of a fetal tissue research bank 
which would use tissue from ectopic 
pregnancies and spontaneous abortions 
for the development of research and 
treatments for various diseases. We 
have already seen promising results in 
treating Hurlers syndrome with such 
tissues. We must continue to use this 
untapped source of normal viable fetal 
tissue. 

Also, I cannot support legislation 
which would take the authority from 
the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services and put it in the hands of an 
advisory board, whose decision may 
not be overturned. Recalling our his- 
tory lessons, we know that this man- 
date is an unconstitutional encroach- 
ment on the President’s appointment 
power, and I will not vote for it. 

Madam Speaker, I urge my col- 
leagues to vote no on the conference 
report, which will be vetoed, and de- 
mand deletion of these provisions. Give 
us all a chance to vote on a NIH reau- 
thorization bill we can be proud of. 
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Mrs. SLAUGHTER. Madam Speaker, 
for purposes of debate only, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. SCHEUER] 

Mr. SCHEUER. Madam Speaker, I 
rise strongly in support of this rule. 
The rule is a pro-life rule, and I am 
proud to take a pro-life position on this 
pro-life rule. 

The rule provides for research that 
will help us attack the scourge of dia- 
betes, Parkinson's disease, Alzheimer's 
disease, and of spinal cord injuries. 

The fetal tissue research helped Dr. 
Sabin produce the polio vaccine in the 
early 1950’s. It was not early enough for 
me. My problem came in the late 1940's, 
but it came in time to save hundreds, if 
not millions of kids from a life of crip- 
pling and disabling disease. 

The research this time around covers 
all Americans, a major impact on wom- 
en’s diseases, on cancer. 

In Long Island where I am currently 
serving, the rate of breast cancer for 
women is many times that of the sur- 
rounding areas and representative 
areas across the country. We must 
know the hows and the whys and the 
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wherefores of why breast cancer on 
Long Island is prevalent at such a high 
incidence level. 

We also attack not only breast can- 
cer but prostate cancer which afflicts 
so many of the men among us. 

Madam Speaker, I could go on and on 
and on, but truly this is a pro-life bill, 
and I am happy to support it. I urge my 
colleagues to do likewise. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Madam Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. PORTER]. 

Ms. SLAUGHTER. Madam Speaker, I 
yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. PORTER]. 

Mr. PORTER. Madam Speaker, I sup- 
port the conference report on the NIH 
reauthorization, which overturns the 
administration ban on fetal tissue 
transplantation. 

Opponents of this bill have gone out 
of their way to make this vote another 
referendum on abortion. How sad for 
our country. Once again, pro-life and 
pro-choice come down to this floor to 
shout past each other without listening 
to each other. In so doing today, 
caught up in our obsession with ex- 
tremist politics, we may deprive all 
Americans of potential cures for diabe- 
tes, Parkinson’s, Alzheimer’s, and per- 
haps hundreds of other dreaded dis- 
eases. 

Madam Speaker, we spend nearly $10 
billion every year on biomedical re- 
search. We are constantly frustrated by 
the pace of progress in that research. 
We still cannot cure cancer and hun- 
dreds of other diseases that afflict our 
people. But we are making spectacular 
progress on some very common and de- 
bilitating and life threatening diseases. 
The recent revolution in molecular bi- 
ology gives hope to millions of Ameri- 
cans that they will be treated or cured 
of disease within their lifetimes. Re- 
searchers are very near a cure for juve- 
nile diabetes. They are nearing an ef- 
fective treatment for Parkinson's. And 
they are making great progress on Alz- 
heimer's. 

But now, on the brink of almost un- 
believable success, after billions of dol- 
lars and years of research, those who 
oppose the legislation would have us 
throw away our investment because 
these breakthrough treatments involve 
the use of human fetal tissue from in- 
duced abortions—tissue that would 
otherwise be consigned to the medical 
waste heaps of our Nation’s hospitals 
and clinics. 

Pancreatic tissue from a first tri- 
mester fetus, when infused into an in- 
sulin-dependent diabetic, differen- 
tiates, replaces damaged islet cells, 
and helps regenerate the host tissue. 
As such, this treatment may provide, 
within a few short years, a cure for 
millions of Americans with diabetes. In 
addition, fetal tissue is nonimmuno 
genic and poses no risk of rejection by 
the recipient, thereby overcoming one 
of the major obstacles to any kind of 
transplant. 
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Fetal brain tissue from a first tri- 
mester fetus can be transplanted into 
Parkinson’s suffers. This tissue regen- 
erates brain tissue in the recipient, in- 
creases dopamine production, and alle- 
viates many of the worst symptoms of 
the debilitating Parkinson’s disease 
which robs young people as well.as old 
of dignity, ability, and quality of life. 

Our Nation’s preeminent biomedical 
researchers attest to the value of this 
research and the opportunities we are 
missing. The Director of the National 
Institutes of Health [NIH], Dr. Raub, 
told Congress in 1990 that the fetal tis- 
sue moratorium shut down promising 
research on Parkinson’s treatment. Dr. 
Gorden, the Director of the Diabetes 
Institute told us that efforts to develop 
substitutes for fetal tissue transplants 
were unsuccessful. Dr. Goldstein, Di- 
rector of the National Institute on 
Neurological Disorder and Stroke told 
us that the administration’s morato- 
rium slowed progress on Parkinson’s 
and prohibited further promising stud- 
ies. 

Madam Speaker, I am the first to ac- 
knowledge the ethical implications of 
transplanting tissue from one individ- 
ual to another, and the particular dif- 
ficulties involved with fetal tissue. On 
the Labor, HHS, and Education Sub- 
committee of Appropriations, we deal 
with these and the myriad other ethi- 
cal dilemmas of biomedical research 
every day. 

This bill contains comprehensive 
safeguards to prevent researchers from 
encouraging abortions for any reason. 
The decision to donate fetal tissue for 
research must be made after, and com- 
pletely separate from, the decision to 
have an abortion. Neither the woman 
nor the physician may alter any condi- 
tion of the abortion, including timing, 
as a result of their decision to donate 
tissue. The specter raised by opponents 
of fetus-farms is wholesale invention 
and fantasy. 

Women cannot direct the tissue to a 
specific donor or even know the iden- 
tity of the eventual recipient. No one 
may sell or purchase fetal tissue, re- 
searchers and physicians must disclose 
any potential financial interest—such 
as the development of marketable cell 
lines—to the donor, and researchers 
must acknowledge in writing that do- 
nated tissue may result from an in- 
duced abortion. At no point may the 
decision to donate tissue intrude upon, 
or mingle with, in any way, the deci- 
sion to abort. 

Some critics have suggested that this 
legislation may encourage women to 
seek second or third trimester abor- 
tions. But researchers universally ac- 
knowledge that fetal tissue is not use- 
ful for transplantation beyond the first 
trimester. Undifferentiated tissue from 
the 8th through the 12th week of preg- 
nancy is usable. Beyond that, the tis- 
sue matures, losing the properties that 
benefit recipients. 
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The administration makes much of 
its recent decision to establish a fetal 
tissue bank to receive donations from 
spontaneous abortions, stillbirths, and 
ectopic pregnancies. But every serious 
researcher knows the bank is a non- 
starter. Spontaneous abortions, by 
their nature, do not occur in health 
care settings where the tissue may be 
adequately preserved for research pur- 
poses. Ectopic pregnancies are, by their 
nature, abnormal occurrences and rare- 
ly yield tissue that may be used for re- 
search purposes, let alone for trans- 
plantation into humans. Stillbirths 
occur late in pregnancy, after tissue 
has differentiated and is therefore of 
little use to researchers. 

President Reagan's Secretary of 
HHS, the Honorable Otis Bowen, M.D., 
recently emerged from private life to 
denounce the establishment of the fetal 
tissue bank as a political compromise 
[that] will produce no scientific re- 
sults.“ Dr. Bowen is just one prominent 
example of the many pro-life and pro- 
research individuals who support this 
legislation. 

Madam Speaker, the use of human 
fetal tissue in research is obviously an 
issue that involves abortion. But it is 
not about abortion. This bill includes 
safeguards that clearly separate the de- 
cision to abort from the decision to do- 
nate. It forthrightly addresses the myr- 
iad ethical implications raised by fetal 
tissue transplantation and ensure that 
this legislation will in no way encour- 
age abortion. 

I believe that there is room for pro- 
life, pro-choice, and pro-research with- 
in this bill. By defeating this bill, you 
will not reduce abortions. You will not 
limit access to or availability of abor- 
tions. You will ensure that tissue that 
might otherwise be used to benefit so- 
ciety will be tossed on the medical 
waste heap. And in so doing, you will 
destroy the hope of millions of Ameri- 
cans who suffer from potentially cur- 
able and treatable disease. 

Madam Speaker, I ask every Member 
of this House to vote for this bill. 
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Mr. SOLOMON. Madam Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentlewoman 
from Maine [Ms. SNOWE]. 

Ms. SNOWE. Madam Speaker, today 
there is a great deal at stake with the 
NIH conference report. That is why I 
rise in support of the rule. This bill 
represents no less than the Federal 
Government's long overdue realization 
that women's health and women's lives 
matter. Your vote today on this legis- 
lation will determine whether or not 
you think women’s health issues are 
important enough to be an integral 
part of the NIH research agenda, 
whether or not women’s health issues 
are important enough to be part of per- 
manent statute so that it reflects an 
ongoing commitment, or that it is not 
important enough and it is relegated to 
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a future of uncertainty, subject to 
change, depending on the priorities and 
the inclination of whoever might be 
the Director of NIH, and currently we 
have an outstanding Director, but that 
always can change sometime in the fu- 
ture, or the discretion of those who are 
in charge of research at NIH, or subject 
obviously to the annual appropriations 
process as well. 

If you think that is not so, then why 
is it that the NIH ignored its own pol- 
icy, its own internal policy that re- 
quire women to be part of the clinical 
study trials? It is because it had the 
flexibility and the option to do so. 

Now, I know the administration has 
described this legislation as being 
micromanagement and unnecessary 
with respect to women’s health issues, 
but let us take a look at some of the 
provisions as to why they are included 
in this legislation. 

This legislation includes a permanent 
Office of Research on Women’s Health, 
as well as mandating the policy that 
women be included in the clinical 
study trials. 

Why? Because if we do not do so, 
sometime down the road that office 
and that policy can be removed if it is 
not part of permanent statute. 

The legislation also would require in- 
formation available to women about 
women’s health and about what clini- 
cal trials exist for women. No such 
clinical trials data bank or clearing- 
house exists at the NIH. 

In addition, there are provisions in 
this legislation that expand signifi- 
cantly the research on breast, cervical 
and ovarian cancer, as well as 
osteoporosis. 

Why? Because we are attempting to 
make up for an egregious past. 

I think we all know about the history 
of the NIH apathy and neglect with re- 
spect to these issues in the past and we 
are trying to make up for decades of 
that neglect and inattention to these 
issues. 

The NIH bill establishes an OB-GYN 
research program at NIH. No separate 
gynecological research program exists 
at NIH, although they have expanded 
the number of gynecologists who are 
doing research there. Up until a couple 
years ago, there were only three gyne- 
cologists at NIH. 

The NIH bill requires the establish- 
ment of a national program of cancer 
registries in the Centers for Disease 
Control and a study to determine fac- 
tors contributing to the elevated 
breast cancer rates in some States. 

Why? Because there is currently no 
such study. 

The NIH bill requires the establish- 
ment of a study on adolescent health, 
an area identified by the Office of 
Technology Assessment as one which 
needs more research. There is cur- 
rently no such study. 

Madam Speaker, I hope today that 
we will not make women’s health is- 
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sues a medical afterthought and to 
make sure that it is no longer a miss- 
ing page in America’s medical text- 
book. 

Madam Speaker, there is a great deal at 
stake in the NIH conference report. This bill 
represents no less than the Federal Govern- 
ment’s long overdue realization that women's 
health and women's lives matter. And your 
vote today will determine whether women will, 
in fact, become an integral part of the NIH re- 
search agenda. 

Up until this point, American women have 
had to rely on the short-term appropriations 
process and the discretion of an appointed Di- 
rector of the National Institutes of Health for 
research on diseases primarily affecting them. 
But we have only to look at the alarming rates 
of breast cancer, osteoporosis, and other re- 
productive diseases to determine that this pol- 
icy—or lack of policy—has failed. 

NIH’s infamous history of apathy and ne- 
glect with respect to women's health tells us 
unequivocally that a section in the NIH reau- 
thorization on women's health is not only justi- 
fied, but absolutely necessary. Women's 
health must be a permanent component of 
NIH’s research agenda. 

Madam Speaker, today we have the oppor- 
tunity to make this long-term commitment to 
improving women's health by supporting the 
NIH reauthorization bill. This conference report 
contains numerous provisions that have been 
a top priority of the congressional caucus for 
women's issues, which | cochair along with 
the gentlelady from Colorado. H.R. 2507 per- 
manently authorizes the Office of Research on 
Women's Health that was established by NIH 
in 1990. The main purpose of this office is to 
oversee and coordinate efforts to improve the 
previous overlooked women’s health research 
at NIH. 

In addition, the office will work with the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services to evalu- 
ate and increase the representation of women 
among senior physicians and scientists. The 
lack of women in high ranking positions at NIH 
has been one of the root causes of NIH’s his- 
toric myopia toward women’s health. As a re- 
sult of this history, this essential office must be 
permanent, and not subject to erratic, unpre- 
dictable appropriations funding. 

The conference report also codifies NIH’s 
policy that requires the inclusion of women 
and minorities in clinical research trials, where 
appropriate. 

By now, | am sure that most of you are fa- 
miliar with the past egregious omissions of 
women in research trials at NIH. You may re- 
call that the breakthrough finding of the Physi- 
cian's Health Study that established the con- 
nection between aspirin and coronary disease 
prevention couldn't be applied to women—be- 
cause the study looked at 22,071 men and no 
women. That is in spite of the fact that heart 
disease is the leading cause of death for 
women over age 60. The result is that aspirin 
might be effective for women also, but the lack 
of data keeps it as speculation. 

Finally, the authorized funding levels in the 
conference report for research on devastating 
diseases like breast cancer, ovarian cancer, 
and osteoporosis will begin to temper the 
enormous legacy of neglect that women's 
health has confronted. 
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Madam Speaker, policy changes are the 
only lasting way to maintain the pace of 
progress we have recently established on 
women's health. The NIH reauthorization gives 
us a vehicle to revise our priorities and once 
and for all place women on equal footing with 
men in our health research system. | urge you 
to vote in favor of the conference report. 

Madam Speaker, I include the follow- 
ing material from the congressional 
caucus for women's issues: 
CONGRESSIONAL CAUCUS FOR WOMEN’S ISSUES 

The National Institutes of Health Reau- 
thorization Bill, H.R. 2507, includes a number 
of provisions from the Women’s Health Eq- 
uity Act. These provisions are not unneces- 
sary as claimed by NIH Director Bernadine 


Healy. 

The NIH bill permanently established the 
Office of Women’s Health Research and the 
requirement which mandates the inclusion of 
women in clinical trials. 

The NIH established this office and the 
clinical trials policy only in response to the 
introduction of the Women’s Health Equity 
Act (which is now part of H.R. 2507). These 
changes at NIH can disappear as quickly as 
they appeared. 

The NIH bill would make information 
available to women about women’s health 
and about what clinical trials exist for 
women to enroll in. Women need access to 
information and research. 

No such clinical trials data ban and clear- 
inghouse exist at NIH. 

The NIH bill would allow for guidance by 
an outside advisory committee made up of 
non-government scientists and physicians 
who specialize in women's health. 

The administration considers such public 
input and oversight ‘‘micromanagement”’. 

The NIH bill establishes an ob-gyn re- 
search at NIH. 

No separate gynecological research pro- 
gram exists at NIH, although they have ex- 
panded the number of gynecologists working 
at NIH in response to the Women's Health 
Equity Act. 

The NIH bill requires the establishment of 
a national program of cancer registries 
through the Centers for Disease Control, and 
a study to determine factors contributing to 
the elevated breast cancer rate in some 
states. 

There is currently no such study. 

The NIH bill requires the establishment of 
a study on adolescent health, an area identi- 
fied by the Office of Technology Assessment 
as one which needs more research. 

There is currently no such study. 

The NIH bill establishes 5 contraceptive 
and infertility research centers in the extra- 
mural program of NIH to compensate for the 
lack of research at NIH on contraception and 
infertility. 

The NIH established 4 of these centers in 
response to the Women’s Health Equity Act. 
These centers and this area of research could 
disappear as quickly as they appeared. 

Other provisions in the bill expand ongoing 
research areas in such critical areas as 
breast cancer, ovarian cancer, and 
osteoporosis. These areas have not received a 
high enough priority at NIH in the past and 
need increased research to make up for lost 
time and effort. 

Ms. SLAUGHTER. Madam Speaker, 
for purposes of debate only, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Ver- 
mont [Mr. SANDERS]. 

Mr. SANDERS. Madam Speaker, I 
thank the gentlewoman for yielding 
this time to me. 
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Madam Speaker, the headline in this 
New York Times ad for an article in 
this month's Reader's Digest says it 
all. “The Cancer Weapon America 
Needs Most,“ and that is exactly what 
we are voting upon today when we ap- 
prove the Cancer Registries Amend- 
ment Act of 1992, which is included in 
this NIH authorization. This is a bill 
which I introduced in the House several 
months ago and Senator PATRICK 
LEAHY of Vermont introduced in the 
Senate. 

Madam Speaker, this NIH legislation, 
in addition to putting some $300 mil- 
lion into breast cancer research, re- 
search which is long overdue, will also 
establish, for the first time, a national 
system of statewide cancer registries. 
These registries collect data, presently 
lacking in over half our States, includ- 
ing my own State of Vermont, which is 
used to track cancer clusters and iden- 
tify environmental causes of cancer. 
This bill would also establish a study 
of the alarmingly high rate of breast 
cancer mortality in New England and 
the mid-Atlantic States. 

Madam Speaker, Dr. John Healey, 
chief of orthopedic surgery at the 
Sloan-Kettering Cancer Center in New 
York, describes in his Reader’s Digest 
article how an effective cancer registry 
in California saved thousands of women 
there when their registry picked up on 
a 50-percent increase in uterine cancer 
in the San Francisco area in the early 
1970’s—an increase which was later 
found to be caused by the use of too 
high doses of estrogen to treat symp- 
toms of menopause. Dr. Healy writes: 

Why does the United States lag behind 
many other Western nations in gathering 
cancer data that could save thousands of 
lives and billions of dollars? 

Well. I do not know why, but today I 
hope we are going to end that lag, and 
we are going to go forward and develop 
the best national system of cancer reg- 
istries that exists in this world. And 
when we do, we are going to have much 
needed information that. we do not 
have today as to who gets cancer, 
where they live, where they work, what 
drugs they take, the effectiveness of 
their treatment. And when we have all 
that information we are going to know 
a lot more about cancer, we are going 
to strike a real blow for cancer preven- 
tion, and we are going to save a whole 
lot of suffering. 

Lastly, Madam Speaker, I want to 
thank thousands of my fellow Ver- 
monters, led by JoAnna Rathgeb and 
Virginia Soffa, whose concern about 
the lack of strong Federal action in the 
area of cancer prevention is largely re- 
sponsible for the creation of this legis- 
lation. 

Madam Speaker, I include the article 
from the Reader's Digest, The Cancer 
Weapon America Needs Most.” 

THE CANCER WEAPON AMERICA NEEDS MOST 
(By John H. Healey, M.D.) 

Donald Austin was astonished by what he 

saw that day in 1975. As chief of the Califor- 
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nia cancer registry, Austin directed one of 
the largest storehouses of local cancer sta- 
tistics in the world, and researchers fre- 
quently consulted him about the incidence of 
the disease in the San Francisco area. 

On this afternoon, Austin had been asked 
for a tally of all cases of breast, uterine and 
Ovarian cancer. As his eyes skimmed the 
computer printout, he was startled by a dis- 
turbing trend: year by year, cases of uterine 
cancer were climbing dramatically. 

Austin found that since 1969, uterine can- 
cer in the Bay Area had risen by 50 percent. 
Worse, the incidence among women age 50 
and over from affluent Marin County had 
doubled. Why were these well-off women at 
greater risk? 

It didn’t take long to finger a possible cul- 
prit. Between 1965 and 1975, prescriptions of 
estrogen—the hormone used to treat symp- 
toms of menopause—had tripled nationwide. 
Large doses (far larger than are prescribed 
today) were being given, mostly to affluent 
women over 50. 

Many in the medical profession doubted 
the link. To them, estrogen was a wonder 
drug. But to be safe, the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration advised that women receive 
only the smallest possible dose and the doc- 
tors balance its effects with the hormone 
progesterone. Within three years, the rate of 
uterine cancer returned to normal. Thanks 
to a good cancer registry, at least 3000 
women a year—in California alone—are 
spared. 

With no cancer registry at their disposal, 
Massachusetts health officials were baffled 
by a sudden epidemic of cancer in Woburn, a 
Boston suburb. Only days after Anne Ander- 
son's 344-year-old son, Jimmy, was found to 
have leukemia, she learned that two other 
neighborhood children also had the disease. 
Then a fourth case cropped up. And when An- 
derson brought Jimmy to Boston’s Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital for treatment, she 
was amazed to see a number of familiar 
Woburn faces in the waiting room. Could 
there be something in Woburn that's giving 
leukemia to our children? she wondered. 

By October 1979, Anderson and her pastor, 
the Rev. Bruce A. Young, had tracked down 
12 leukemia cases in Woburn—double the 
normal incidence. That same year, state en- 
vironmental engineer Richard Chalpin sus- 
pected that toxic chemicals illegally dumped 
in Woburn had made their way into the 
water supply. He checked two municipal 
wells and discovered dangerously high levels 
of an industrial solvent. Then Harvard pro- 
fessors Marvin Zelen and Steve Lagakos 
found that, on average, the children with 
leukemia had consumed twice as much con- 
taminated water as other Woburn youngsters 
had. 

Jimmy Anderson died in 1981, but his 
mother was determined to help other kids. 
That’s when she and Bruce Young helped per- 
suade the Massachusetts legislature to cre- 
ate a cancer registry. Clusters of the disease 
are now detected long before they become as 
widespread as the tragic Woburn cases. 

These two battles in the war against can- 
cer illustrate how vital statistics can be. 
Ideally, researchers should be able to gather 
intelligence on all forms of cancer, not only 
because the disease is so widespread (one in 
three Americans are expected to contract 
some type of it in their lifetime) but also be- 
cause it is infinitely complicated. It comes 
in dozens of different forms, and each cancer 
can have many causes—some inborn, others 
environmental. There are also dozens of 
ways to treat the disease. To battle such a 
beast, researchers need an exact statistical 
profile. 
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But many parts of the United States lack 
such information. Ten states have no cancer 
registries. Most of the others do not record 
all cases within their borders. And more 
than a third fail to record how patients are 
treated or whether they have been cured. 

Back in the 1930s and 1940s, many states 
passed laws requiring health officials to keep 
track of cancer. But in almost every case, 
these laws went unfunded. (The notable ex- 
ception was Connecticut, which has operated 
a model registry since 1935.) 

Then, in the early 1970s, the National Can- 
cer Institute began keeping accurate records 
for cancer patients in five states (Hawaii, 
Utah, New Mexico, Iowa and Connecticut) 
and four metropolitan areas (Detroit, At- 
lanta, San Francisco and Seattle). These 
SEER (Surveillance, Epidemiology and End 
Results) registries cover roughly ten percent 
of the nation’s population. They are useful 
for making broad estimates of cancer rates. 
But because the registries ignore 90 percent 
of the population, they miss smaller trends 
such as the leukemia outbreak in Woburn. 

Three years ago, the American College of 
Surgeons, with the help of the American 
Cancer Society, started a second national 
registry, the National Cancer Data Base, to 
track how well different treatments work. 
The data base covers only 30 percent of all 
cancer patients and misses victims cared for 
outside hospitals or in hospitals without reg- 
istries. 

Gilbert H. Friedell, director of Kentucky’s 
state registry, uncovered exactly the kind of 
problem that neither SEER nor the National 
Cancer Data Base would have picked up. 
While reviewing state statistics, he noticed 
that women in Kentucky's poverty-stricken 
Appalachian areas were dying of cervical 
cancer at twice the national rate. Friedel! 
found that many women there were unaware 
of the importance of regular pap smears, 
which can detect cervical cancer when it is 
still curable. Kentucky officials have estab- 
lished a community outreach program to 
correct the problem. 

Even if SEER and the National Cancer 
Data Base kept track of more cancer pa- 
tients, they are not geared to spot local 
trends. By contrast, a good state registry 
can identify dozens of cancer clusters every 
year. Even when a cluster cannot be linked 
to some special circumstance, it is impor- 
tant that the public understand the situa- 
tion. 

Consider the 1990 scare in Taylorville, II., 
where neuroblastoma, a rare cancer of the 
nervous system, had stricken three infants. 
Such a rate was several times the expected 
incidence, and parents suspected the chil- 
dren had been harmed before birth by con- 
taminants their mothers inhaled from a 
toxic-waste site. After extensive interviews, 
however, the Illinois State Cancer Registry 
determined none of the mothers had been at 
the site, and careful monitoring showed that 
no contaminants had made their way to the 
outside air. The town of Taylorville heaved a 
sigh of relief. 

As important as the need for good reg- 
istries is the need for uniform statistics. Un- 
less data from all 50 states can be tallied, we 
cannot get detailed pictures of rare cancers. 

Consider osteogenic sarcoma, or bone can- 
cer. Even at major facilities like New York 
City’s Memorial Sloan-Kettering Cancer 
Center, we cannot collect enough data to de- 
tect broad trends in the disease. But in Swe- 
den, which operates an excellent cancer data 
base, orthopedists recently discovered that 
the mean age of people afflicted with bone 
cancer—generally considered a disease of 
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growing bones—has gradually been increas- 
ing. Perhaps, then, we should be watching 
for a second variety of osteogenic sarcoma, 
caused by different genetic mechanisms than 
in the younger person’s form of the disease. 
If we could track the cancer’s path through 
the entire U.S. population, who knows what 
we might learn? 

I would also be useful to track the rare 
side effects people experience from cancer 
therapies. Some reactions, such as the minor 
brain damage that can develop in leukemia 
patients who have received whole brain radi- 
ation, occur many years after the patient is 
treated. So unless all cancer victims are fol- 
lowed for their entire lives, we cannot study 
these debilitating side effects and develop al- 
ternative therapies. 

Why does the United States lag behind 
many other Western nations in gathering 
cancer data that could save thousands of 
lives and billions of dollars? Perhaps policy 
makers have always assumed that money is 
best spent on research and patient care. 
Record-keeping pays off only well into the 
future, after data have been collected long 
enough to reveal trends. Thus we tend to 
gamble it won’t be necessary. 

Treating an advanced case of breast can- 
cer, for example, may cost $60,000 more than 
treating a case detected early. Good reg- 
istries could save these costs by pinpointing 
areas where women are not getting mammo- 
grams or performing self-examinations. 

Although not as glamorous, cancer tabula- 
tion can be more important in the fight 
against cancer than performing an intricate 
operation or an elegant experiment. A net- 
work of cancer registries can be our most po- 
tent new weapon against the disease. 

The Cancer Registries Amendment Act of 
1992 could solve this problem by enabling 
each state to have a registry operating under 
uniform standards. Cost to federal taxpayers 
would run about $30 million. 

The Cancer Registries Act—and funding to 
support it—is needed now. Please write your 
Senators and your Representative to urge 
creation of uniform registries. 

People do not naturally rally round a 
cause like cancer recordkeeping because no 
one can point to victims who will suffer 
without it. Rather, it is our larger under- 
standing of cancer that suffers. And thus, we 
are all victims. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Madam Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HYDE]. 

Mr. HYDE. Madam Speaker, I have 
heard this called a pro-life bill. Whose 
life? The one life always overlooked is 
that of the unborn. That life does not 
seem to count. 

Nobody opposes fetal research, and to 
list all the diseases that are subject to 
research is interesting and instructive, 
but it does not advance this debate. 

The question is, do we need to use 
fetal tissue from induced—that is in- 
tentional abortions—to conduct our 
fetal research? 

Well, the President has created a 
fetal tissue bank and registry. 

Now, I have heard from very well- 
meaning people quotations that deni- 
grate the existence of that fetal bank 
and registry. 

May I simply say that I guess as in 
any controverted issue, you pay your 
money and you take your choice. There 
are experts on both sides, but I think 
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you ought to know there are some 
pretty good people who think the fetal 
tissue bank ought to be given a chance 
to work. For example, Bernadine 
Healy, M.D., the Director of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health says this: 

In terms of the Fetal Tissue Bank I can 
state unequivocally as a physician and sci- 
entist that this approach is feasible and 
should be given a chance to prove its effi- 
cacy. I believe such a Bank with an estab- 
lished and NIH funded tissue procurement ef- 
fort will provide a means to continue the 
transplantation research effort. 

Now, here are some doctors from the 
UCLA School of Medicine: 

Your Executive Order to the President 
would allow fetal tissue transplantation re- 
search to proceed without engaging in the 
abortion debate. 

Substantial evidence exists that sponta- 
neous abortions are an acceptable source of 
fetal tissue for transplantation because the 
tissue will be cryo-preserved and bank safe- 
guards can be established to screen for infec- 
tion, which is necessary regardless of the 
source of the tissue. 


And on and on and on. 
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Distinguished doctors, teachers in 
medical schools, and professors and 
writers; so please do not say it will not 
work, do not say it is a nonstarter. 
Give it a chance. 

You know, if you think abortion is a 
good thing, then you ought to support 
this bill. But if you think abortion is a 
bad thing, that it is taking an inno- 
cent, inconvenient life for whatever 
reason, then you should think twice 
about harvesting babies, taking invol- 
untarily their organs for research. 

Now, the reason this bill is offered 
today is to reverse the historical 
abuses by science of fetal research. 

What would you think of an experi- 
ment such as severing the heads from 
recently aborted, but still living, late- 
term children and keeping their brains 
alive in aquariums? Does that sound 
Frankensteinish, ghoulish, and grisly? 
Well, it is documented; it was done. 

Madam Speaker, the American Asso- 
ciation of Obstetricians and Gyne- 
cologists, which once gave its founda- 
tion prize to an experiment in which 
eight living, aborted children, one as 
old as 6% months, were hooked up to 
an artificial placenta in tanks of salt- 
water and eventually allowed to suf- 
focate while under observation. 

Now, those are the kinds of things 
that brought about the moratorium on 
induced abortions for fetal research. 
And if you want to go back to those 
things, if you think scientists are not 
above that, then you go ahead and do 
it. 

Look, we can have the research; at 
the same time we can respect the value 
and the dignity of our children waiting 
to be born, by not treating them as 
things to be harvested and cannibalized 
for their parts. 

When you donate an organ, you do it 
knowingly. When you are fetally re- 
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searched, you have no voice in what is 
going on. No one with a conscience 
should lend support for such an abusive 
process. 

ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mrs. 
UNSOELD). The Chair will remind visi- 
tors in the gallery that displays of 
emotion are not acceptable under the 
House rules. 

Ms. SLAUGHTER. Madam Speaker, 
for purposes of debate, I yield 2⁄2 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. ROWLAND]. 

Mr. ROWLAND. Madam Speaker, I 
want to speak to the practicality of the 
proposed bank using spontaneous abor- 
tion products of conception and ectopic 
pregnancies for that purpose. I do not 
know who thought up this idea, but I 
can tell you as a person who practiced 
medicine for over 30 years and who at- 
tended many patients with abortion 
and ectopic pregnancies, it is not prac- 
tical. It simply will not work. 

Up to 60 percent of spontaneous abor- 
tions come about because of chromo- 
somal abnormalities. It is the natural 
rejection of that pregnancy by the 
body because it is abnormally formed. 

The tissue is not viable in these in- 
stances. The fetus may even be absent. 
The fetus may be infected. It is simply 
not usable under those circumstances. 

There would not be the kind of tissue 
available that is needed for this type of 
research. 

With reference to ectopic pregnancy, 
the person is bleeding internally. All 
efforts are made to stop that bleeding. 
It usually takes place in the first 4 
weeks of pregnancy. No attempt can be 
made to try to extract the small 
amount of tissue for future use. All at- 
tempts have to be applied to trying to 
save the life of that individual who is 
bleeding to death. 

So, it is not practical to try to have 
a tissue bank using the products of 
conception from spontaneous abortions 
or from ectopic pregnancies. I can tell 
you from experience it just will not 
work. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Madam Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. CHRIS 
SMITH. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Madam 
Speaker, earlier in today’s debate, the 
gentlelady from Maryland [Mrs. 
MORELLA] suggested that there 
wouldn’t be enough fetal brains, livers, 
and other organs available for research 
if the Bush moratorium on using baby 
parts obtained from induced abortion 
remained in place. 

Madam Speaker, that assertion sim- 
ply doesn’t stand up to serious scru- 
tiny. 

Dr. Bernadine Healy stated in a let- 
ter that “unequivocally as a physician 
and a scientist’’ the President's tissue 
bank is highly feasible.” 

In a letter dated May 27, Dr. Healy 
wrote: 
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NIH has been charged through the Presi- 
dent's executive order with the establish- 
ment of a fetal tissue bank. An aggressive 
approach to identifying and collecting fetal 
tissue from ectopic and spontaneous mis- 
carriages has never been tried. NIH sci- 
entists have vast experience with 
cryopreservation (freezing) of a wide variety 
of human adult and fetal tissues with the 
subsequent use of that tissue in a viable and 
functional state. Methods of culture and ex- 
pansion of human cells and tissues are con- 
stantly improving and this combined with 
now standard cryopreservation make an ef- 
fective fetal tissue bank highly feasible. NIH 
is committed to establishing the bank and 
will name a team of scientists to closely 
monitor and evaluate the effectiveness of the 
bank. 

Although fetal tissue transplantation is 
but one of many research options for pa- 
tients suffering with Parkinson’s disease and 
diabetes, it should be pursued. We should 
give the bank a chance to succeed and per- 
haps usher in a new collaborative spirit 
among all of those who would like to see this 
research move forward. 

Sincerely yours, 
BERNADINE HEALY, M.D., 
Director. 

According to Dr. Louis Sullivan, Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services, 
“the tissue that would be available 
from a bank of this sort can meet the 
current estimated research needs.” 

Dr. Sullivan wrote on May 19, that 
the total number of transplants over 
the last 30 years is around 60, while 
suitable tissue from ectopic preg- 
nancies and spontaneous abortions is 
estimated at 2,000 per year.” 

Moreover, the Secretary pointed out, 
this is “a conservative estimate based 
on a total of 750,000 spontaneous abor- 
tions and 100,000 ectopic pregnancies” 
per year. 

Thus, Madam Speaker, the medical 
efficacy of transplantation of fetal 
cells can and will be ethically explored. 

My good friend from Illinois, Mr. 
PORTER, suggested that somehow asso- 
ciating the abortion issue with this 
conference report is extreme.“ 

But, I say to my colleague, that is 
exactly what this debate is all about. 

No one in this House is arguing 
against fetal tissue research providing 
the brains and other organs and tissue 
are obtained in an absolutely ethical 
manner. 

President Bush deserves high praise 
for his moral courage in insisting that 
medical research be done in a way that 
is least likely to encourage more abor- 
tions or in any way put unborn chil- 
dren at risk. In establishing the tissue 
bank, he is acting on the advice of the 
top health officials in our Nation—Dr. 
Sullivan, Dr. Healy, Assistant Sec- 
retary for Health Dr. James Mason—as 
well as the expertise of numerous re- 
searchers and professors in medicine. 

Before the President issued his Exec- 
utive order, Dr. R.C. Cefalo—a member 
of the 1988 NIH panel who voted to rec- 
ommend lifting the moratorium—and 
Dr. Watson Bowes of the University of 
North Carolina School of Medicine 
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wrote to the President encouraging 
him to create by Executive order a 
human tissue registry, fetal tissue 
bank and fetal cell lines using tissue 
obtained from spontaneous abortions 
and ectopic pregnancies.” 

Many highly respected researchers 
from the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, UCLA, Georgetown, University 
of Tennessee, University of Cincinnati, 
and Case Western have also written to 
the President in support of the pro- 
posed tissue bank and have endorsed 
its scientific efficacy. The consensus of 
these researchers is that medical re- 
search should avoid unnecessary con- 
troversy and that using tissue from in- 
tentionally aborted babies is not nec- 
essary to meet research needs given 


the viable, nondiseased tissue from 
spontaneous abortions and ectopic 
pregnancies. 


The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SCHEUER] made various references to 
the alleged role fetal tissue played in 
developing the polio vaccine. It should 
be noted for the RECORD that fetal tis- 
sue was never essential to growing the 
polio virus and thus, to the develop- 
ment of the polio vaccine. Dr. Peter 
McCullagh, senior fellow in devel- 
opmental physiology at the John 
Curtin School of Medical Research at 
the Australian National University has 
stated: 

[Following the 1949 reports of growth of 
polio virus in a range of tissues, sources of 
tissues other than the fetus were identified 
as optimal for the purposes. 

Thus, the crucial discovery which had 
made the “breakthrough” of polio virus 
growth in non-nervous tissues possible in 
1949 was not the use of fetal tissues. As rec- 
ognized by the original researchers, and de- 
scribed in the Journal of Immunology in 
1952, the “breakthrough was a critical 
modification of cell culture technique.” 

The technology of production of cell lines 
rests on the potential of a single cell, appro- 
priately cultivated, to undergo multiplica- 
tion and produce enormous supplies of 
cells. * * * [T]he entirety of world produc- 
tion of polio vaccine between 1968 and the 
late 1970s appears to have been achieved with 
the progeny of one fetal cell line. 

[Fjetal tissue did not fill the essential role 
often assigned to it in polio vaccine develop- 
ment. Attempts to assert the polio vaccine 
could not have been developed if fetal tissue 
had not been used represent selective amne- 
sia. Fetal tissue represented one of several 
alternatives for growth of polio virus. 

Madam Speaker, the practice of har- 
vesting baby parts from intentionally 
aborted children is unconscionable, but 
the situation will be worse if the House 
votes to subsidize with Federal funds 
this unethical experimentation when 
other, ethical, and promising avenues 
of research are being explored. 

o 1150 

Ms. SLAUGHTER. Madam Speaker, I 
yield 4 minutes to the gentlewoman 
from Colorado [Mrs. SCHROEDER]. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Madam Speaker, 
I thank the gentlewoman from New 
York [Ms. SLAUGHTER] for yielding this 
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time to me, and I must say it pains me 
to come to this floor to have to, one 
more time, plead that we refocus what 
this issue is about. It is about women’s 
health and the fact that this country 
has never taken that issue seriously. 

Madam Speaker, time after time I 
have come to this Congress with people 
as distinguished as Betty Ford, as dis- 
tinguished as Mrs. Rockefeller, and 
many, many others, talking about how 
the medical community and the tax 
dollars that they send into this Federal 
Government never seem to be spent on 
their health needs. They always got 
pats on the head and, How nice you 
are here,“ but there is always some 
reason this body cannot vote to do it 
this year, at this time. 

This is an absolutely critical wom- 
en’s health bill. It deals with all the re- 
search on diseases that both men and 
women have, heart disease and all sorts 
of things like that, and women have 
been left out of, and, therefore, it is 
very important that we do that, and 
make sure that women are included in 
those trials, and that never again do 
they exclude them. 

As I have said, when women have 
those kinds of diseases, they may as 
well go to a veterinarian because we do 
not have the research to know how to 
treat women when they get those, and 
then there is the whole area of things 
that basically only women get that 
they have also not focused on. They are 
always going to get to it another year 
and another time. 

Madam Speaker, this bill straightens 
that out. 

Now what do we hear this year? We 
hear, first of all, that it breaks the 
budget. 

Madam Speaker, it does not break 
the budget. It is under the cap, and this 
is an authorization bill, so do not let 
anybody say that. It does not do that. 
Do not use that excuse. 

We also hear that this is unneces- 
sary, that suddenly, after 200 years, 
NIH has a new vision, and they are 
going to do this. 

Madam Speaker, they are going to do 
this only because this bill is coming at 
them at 100 miles an hour, and they do 
not have any choice. 

And I also say, if they are going to do 
this, why are they so upset then if we 
pass a bill saying we must do this? 
That makes me a little suspicious if 
they say, This is unnecessary because 
we will do it anyway.“ 

Believe me, those of us who have 
been around here for a long time have 
heard that promise from NIH before, 
and they did not keep their word be- 
fore. They may intend to, but some- 
thing always happened. 

And now we are also hearing from 
people, “Oh, it’s the fetal issue area 
that is keeping us from voting for 
this.“ 

Let me say this entire list of medical 
groups in America has said that the 
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fetal tissue bank that the President is 
proposing will not work. Such distin- 
guished Members of the other body as 
STROM THURMOND, who is certainly not 
pro-choice, has said, The fetal tissue 
will not work, the bank that the Presi- 
dent is proposing,” and the prior 
Reagan Secretary of Health and 
Human Services, Dr. Bowen, has come 
forward and said, The President's 
fetal tissue bank will not work.”’ 

Madam Speaker, we could have used 
that at any time during the last 12 
years. We did not because, unfortu- 
nately, miscarried tissues often have 
genetic problems and infection prob- 
lems, and they cannot work for that 
kind of research. 

So, the only ones who are saying it 
will work are those who have a politi- 
cal hatchet over their head, and, if 
they do not want to say that it will not 
work, then, let me tell my colleagues, 
they are out of a job. 

I tend to believe the ones who are 
anti-choice, but worked for Reagan, 
but now do not have a political hatchet 
over their head. I tend to believe all 
the rest of the medical community out- 
lined on this page. I tend to believe dis- 
tinguished Members, such as STROM 
THURMOND, who no one can accuse of 
being soft on ethics or anything else 
when he stood up in the other body and 
said, No, we must move forward on 
this.“ 

My colleagues, please let us send this 
out with a resounding vote. Let us 
move forward on the very important is- 
sues of women's health that have been 
ignored for 200 years, and let us not 
hear any more excuses. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Madam Speaker, I 
yield 4% minutes to the distinguished 
chief deputy minority whip, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALK- 
ER]. 
Mr. WALKER. Madam Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. SOLOMON] for yielding this time to 
me. 

Madam Speaker, there is another 
minor little matter that the gentle- 
woman from Colorado [Mrs. SCHROE- 
DER] did not talk about that does dis- 
turb a few of us, and that is the issue 
of the amount of spending which is in 
this bill. We have heard the issue 
framed here today as an issue of 
health, and in some cases it has been 
called an issue of women’s health. We 
have talked about the fetal tissue 
issue. Those are important and related 
issues to this bill. There is absolutely 
no doubt about it, but they are not the 
only issues. 

Madam Speaker, the issue for many 
in this body, at least, ought to be about 
spending, the nonhealth and the 
nonfetal tissue spending, which is in 
this bill. This bill is $3.1 billion over 
the President’s budget. It left the 
House $450 million over. Many of us 
thought that was outrageous. It is now 
$3.1 billion over. At a time when we are 
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just about to vote on a balanced budget 
amendment to the Constitution the 
question becomes: How often do we lis- 
ten to people who continue to come to 
the floor and suggest to us that there 
are billions, and billions, and billions, 
and billions, and billions, and billions 
and billions more for us to continue to 
pour into programs and somehow not 
have it impact on the Federal deficit? 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Madam Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALKER. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Colorado. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Madam Speaker, 
I think, if the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. WALKER] looks, he will 
see this is an authorization bill, and I 
think he will find it is under the caps 
that came out for the House budget 
and the only thing that stands out are 
the line items that we put in for breast 
cancer, cervical cancer, and ovarian 
cancer. 

Mr. WALKER. Madam Speaker, I am 
just about to inform the gentlewoman 
from Colorado that there is something 
a little bit different being authorized 
in the bill that goes well beyond some 
of the issues she has raised, and let me 
just give her a couple of examples be- 
cause it adds up to about $200 billion in 
the bill which does not relate to any of 
those line items. 

For example, how about $342 million 
for a brand new campus for the NIH 
that was put in there? It is pure pork 
barrel. It was put in there and sin- 
gularly given to the State of Maryland 
by who else? The Senator from Mary- 
land decided to get a little bit in the 
bill, $342 million worth. That is the es- 
timate of NIH for the upgrade of infra- 
structure and land acquisition. 

Now there is another little problem 
in here, and that is that there is a $1.6 
billion project in here. That happens to 
be for the Warren Magnuson Clinical 
Center. This is not my estimate. This 
comes from the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers. They took a look at this thing 
and figured out we got $1.6 billion in 
money that is in the bill for this War- 
ren Magnuson Clinical Center. That is 
just about $2 of the $3 billion I am talk- 
ing about that are in there for two 
projects. 

Madam Speaker, I would suggest to 
the gentlewoman from Colorado [Mrs. 
SCHROEDER] that none of those have 
anything to do with breast cancer re- 
search. None of them have anything to 
do with the line items she is talking 
about. It is $2 billion of money that 
may be very worthwhile and may do all 
kinds of good things, but the fact is 
they are not related to the items she is 
talking about. That is my point here. 

Madam Speaker, we heard a series of 
speeches, including the speech of the 
gentlewoman from Colorado [Mrs. 
SCHROEDER] about all the good things 
that are in this bill. I have do doubt 
there are many good things in this bill. 
There are a lot of us that would like to 
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vote for a bill that is fiscally respon- 
sible and does all those good things. 

It is an authorization bill, but au- 
thorization bills do have consequences. 
In all honesty, I am a little tired of 
people like the gentlewoman from Col- 
orado [Mrs. SCHROEDER] coming to the 
floor and suggesting that authorization 
bills do not have consequences on 
spending. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Madam Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALKER. Of course they do. 
When the money is way over, the fact 
is that that money becomes an appro- 
priations level then which is not pos- 
sible to do, and the appropriators are 
expected to try to come up and to try 
to hit those levels, and the gentleman 
from Kentucky, when he brings his 
HHS bill to the floor, will be under tre- 
mendous pressure to come up and meet 
what we have done in this authoriza- 
tion bill. 

The fact is that we ought not do a 
couple of these things at a time when 
we have tight fiscal constraints. We 
cannot at the present time, in my opin- 
ion, justify doing $3.1 billion over what 
the President has suggested as a level, 
particularly when I can find on just 
two projects $2 billion of that $3.1 bil- 
lion—$2 billion into two projects, one 
of them in Maryland and one of them 
in the Warren Magnuson Clinical Cen- 
ter. 

Madam Speaker, that is too much 
money. We cannot afford it at the 
present time. That has nothing to do 
with health issues; that has nothing to 
do with fetal tissue. It has to do with 
spending what we can afford. 
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Ms. SLAUGHTER. Madam Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
New Mexico [Mr. RICHARDSON]. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Madam Speaker, 
I rise in strong support of this legisla- 
tion. 

This is not a bill of special interests 
and pork. This is a bill that is going to 
benefit women’s health, children’s 
health, and the health of the elderly. 
What it does is it redresses the imbal- 
ance in research on women’s health is- 
sues such as osteoporosis, such as 
breast cancer research, and such as 
ovarian cancer and prostate cancer re- 
search. 

If we reject this bill, these are the 
consequences: Would we slow breast 
cancer research when 1 of every 9 
American women will have breast can- 
cer over her life and when over 40,000 
American women will die this year of 
the disease? 

Would we eliminate the prostate can- 
cer research provisions when prostate 
cancer is the leading cause of cancer in 
men and the second leading cause of 
cancer deaths in men? 

Would we slow heart disease research 
when it is still the No. 1 cause of 
death? 
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Would we slow research on aging 
when the elderly are the fastest grow- 
ing portion of the American popu- 
lation? 

Madam Speaker, the fetal research 
position is not a pro-life or a pro-choice 
position. I think that has been estab- 
lished. I have a quote here: “Support 
for fetal tissue research is the true pro- 
life position.“ That is from Senator 
ROBERT DOLE, minority leader of the 
Senate. We have pro-choice and pro-life 
individuals supporting this legislation. 

There are a number of safeguards in 
this legislation. There is a prohibition 
on the sale of human fetal tissue. 
There is a prohibition against directed 
donation of fetal tissue for a specific 
individual. There is a prohibition 
against payment for abortion. 

Madam Speaker, we are starting to 
play politics with this issue. Fetal tis- 
sue research can save lives. It can help 
us in the fight against diabetes. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Madam Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I yield to the 
gentlewoman from Colorado. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Madam Speaker, 
I want to thank the gentleman from 
New Mexico for his very kind state- 
ment and for yielding. 

The gentleman who spoke previously 
would not yield further, and I just want 
to point out that what I wanted to say 
was that what this is about is renovat- 
ing the labs that are there to do the re- 
search the gentleman in the well is 
talking about, and the sums were those 
that were necessary to renovate, not to 
move, but we know in science that we 
must upgrade to be able to do those 
kinds of things. 

Madam Speaker, I think the gen- 
tleman is making an excellent state- 
ment, that to do those things in the 
modern world we have to keep current. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Madam Speaker, 
I thank the gentlewoman for her con- 
tribution. She has said it. This spend- 
ing is under the cap, and the American 
people want us to spend money in 
human investment and on health care, 
on the aging, on women’s research, and 
on prostate cancer. 

This fetal tissue bank issue is poli- 
tics. It really is not something that 
this body should consider as a true pro- 
choice or pro-life position. 

Madam Speaker, let us support this 
legislation. It is important. It needs to 
move ahead, and it deserves our sup- 
port. 

Madam Speaker, as the cochair of the con- 
gressional biomedical research caucus and a 
member of the Energy and Commerce Com- 
mittee which has jurisdiction over this legisla- 
tion, | rise in strong support of the conference 
report on H.R. 2507, the National Institutes of 
Health Reauthorization Act. 

Despite the fact that women represent over 
half of our population, astonishingly little re- 
search has been done on women's health is- 
sues. | support the NIH conference report be- 
cause it establishes an Office of Research on 
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Women’s Health and contains vitally important 
language ensuring that women and minorities 
will be included in all NIH supported research. 

The report also contains important language 
authorizing an additional $40 million in re- 
search on osteoporosis that | and my col- 
leagues OLYMPIA SNOWE and MARCY KAPTUR 
worked to include. This debilitating disease af- 
fects an estimated 27 million Americans of all 
ages and is responsible for 1.3 million bone 
fractures annually. While the medical costs of 
osteoporosis are an estimated $27 million per 
day, scientists are convinced we can bring 
osteoporosis under control with an expanded 
research program. 

There has also been a great deal of discus- 
sion about the bill's fetal tissue research provi- 
sions. | understand the concerns that have 
been raised but | am convinced that women 
do not take the issue of abortion lightly nor do 
| believe women would seek to gain financially 
or otherwise from an abortion. More impor- 
tantly, | am convinced the provisions of the 
conference report provide strong safeguards 
against the abuse of fetal tissue research. 

The conference report codifies the proce- 
dural safeguards and ethical guidelines rec- 
ommended by the Reagan appointed Human 
Fetal Tissue Transplantation Review Panel 
and adds additional prohibitions and require- 
ments. These include: 

A prohibition on the sale of human fetal tis- 
sue; 

A prohibition against directed donation of 
fetal tissue for a specific individual; 

A prohibition. against payment for abortions; 

A requirement that there be written informed 
consent from the woman donating the tissue; 

In the case of induced abortion, a require- 
ment that the attending physician provide a 
written statement that the woman gave con- 
sent for the abortion prior to giving consent for 
tissue donation; 

In the case of an induced abortion, a re- 
quirement that the attending physician provide 
a written statement that no alteration in the 
timing, method, or procedures used to termi- 
nate the pregnancy were made solely for the 
purpose of obtaining the tissue; 

A requirement that the researcher provide a 
written statement that disclosure has been 
made to any researchers involved and to po- 
tential recipients; 

A requirement that the researcher provide a 
written statement that he or she has had no 
part in any decision on timing, method, or pro- 
cedures used to terminate a pregnancy; 

A prohibition against the transplantation of 
tissue into a relative of the donating individual; 
and finally, 

The report contains strict civil and criminal 
penalties for any violation of these prohibitions 
or requirements. 

The President knows his proposed com- 
promise to establish a fetal tissue research 
bank using only fetuses lost from miscarriages 
or ectopic pregnancies won't work. The Presi- 
dent's campaign has even acknowledged that 
there are no substantive reasons for the White 
House to oppose this legislation. 

In closing, this is what we know: Fetal tis- 
sues research can save lives, it can help us 
in the fight against diabetes, Parkinson's, Alz- 
heimer's, and Huntington's diseases, among 
others. The President is playing politics and it 
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is time to stop. | urge my colleagues to sup- 
port this very important legislation. 
[From the Albuquerque Journal, May 24, 
1992] 


REJECT BUSH’S CYNICAL SOP TO FETAL TISSUE 
RESEARCH 
(By Charles Krauthammer) 

WASHINGTON.—Once more around the 
block. In 1988, the Reagan administration 
imposed a ban on federally funded transplan- 
tation research that uses fetal tissue taken 
from abortions. The ban effectively killed 
U.S. research on fetal tissue transplants, re- 
search that may be crucial to the under- 
standing and treatment of Parkinson’s, dia- 
betes, and other intractable and debilitating 
diseases. Because fetal tissue is almost magi- 
cally adaptable and regenerative, there has 
been pressure from both scientists and citi- 
zens’ groups (the disease lobbies“) to lift 
the ban. 

Congress is now poised to do exactly that. 
With several anti-abortion senators coming 
out strongly in favor of fetal research, there 
might be enough votes to override a presi- 
dential veto. Accordingly, President Bush 
has tried to defuse the issue and win swing 
votes with an executive order creating a 
“Fetal Tissue Bank’’ to meet research needs 
with tissue taken only from spontaneous 
abortions and ectopic pregnancies. 

Problem is, however, that it will not meet 
the need. Spontaneous abortions occur, gen- 
erally speaking, when the fetus is non-viable, 
often due to chromosomal damage or infec- 
tion. Only 1 percent of spontaneous abor- 
tions produce tissue suitable for transplan- 
tation research. And nearly 9 out 10 of that 
1 percent occur outside a medical setting, 
making the tissue unrecoverable for sci- 
entific purposes. 

It makes no sense to try to support trans- 
plant research using only spontaneous abor- 
tions and ectopic pregnancies. It will cost a 
fortune and it won't work. Meanwhile mil- 
lions of abortions are being performed le- 
gally in medical settings throughout the 
country and the tissue ends up simply being 
discarded. 

The Fetal Tissue Bank is a transparent de- 
vice to try to appease the scientific commu- 
nity while remaining on the right side of the 
more fundamentalist pro-lifers. In order to 
appear adamantly anti-abortion to a con- 
stituency that rightly questions his fealty, 
President Bush finds it necessary to make a 
show of steadfastness on this most tangen- 
tial proxy issue. 

The Bush position is more than politically 
cynical. It is intellectually flimsy. When the 
Bush administration reaffirmed the Reagan 
ban in 1989 it did so on the stated grounds 
that allowing the use of aborted fetal tissue 
encourages abortion. Can you think of one 
person who would be influenced to have an 
abortion because of the research value of the 
tissue? Well, you might say, what about a 
poor woman? Or a woman whose father need- 
ed a fetal tissue transplant for Parkinson’s? 

These are the only conceivable ways in 
which fetal research might be an inducement 
to abortion. Accordingly, proponents of fetal 
research, from the 1988 National Institutes of 
Health panel that voted to overturn the 
Reagan ban to the congressmen trying today 
to do the same, insist on three ironclad safe- 
guards that break any connection between 
fetal research and the abortion decision. 

First maintain and enforce the legal prohi- 
bition against the sale of fetuses or parts of 
fetuses. Second, prohibit any woman from 
designating the recipient of her fetal tissue. 
This prevents a family member from volun- 
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tarily conceiving and aborting in order to 
provide fetal tissue for the experimental 
treatment of a loved one. And third, prohibit 
raising the issue of using aborted tissue for 
research until after the decision to abort has 
already been made, 

The federal government has every right to 
try to do what it can to discourage abortion, 
but wrecking fetal transplantation research 
is a particularly useless and particularly de- 
structive way to go about it. 

One legitimate avenue of discouragement 
is, for example the gag rule. It prohibits all 
but doctors from discussing abortion with 
patients in federally financed clinics. A gov- 
ernment elected on an openly anti-abortion 
platform has no obligation to subsidize abor- 
tion counseling and referral. (The objection 
that the gag rule might endanger the life of 
the mother is answered adequately by allow- 
ing the one person uniquely qualified to 
evaluate the danger, namely the doctor, to 
discuss abortion if he or she believes it medi- 
cally warranted.) 

Counseling and referral have an obvious 
and real connection to a woman's decision to 
abort. Fetal research has only the remotest 
connection, and even that can be broken 
with simple safeguards. If the president feels 
the need to make a stand on abortion, fine. 
It’s a free country and an election year. But 
fetal research is the wrong place to make 
that stand. With so much at stake in fetal 
research, it is a shame to make it hostage to 
the politics of abortion. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Madam Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. BEREUTER]. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Madam Speaker, de- 
spite the characterizations by the 
media and by Members here, this is not 
an issue on fetal tissue research. I want 
to make it clear, however, that I sup- 
port the changes with the limitations 
and safeguards that are part of this 
legislation. 

This is also not an issue about re- 
search activities related to women's 
health issues. 

I support those kinds of changes. I 
have been a strong supporter. of in- 
creased attention focused on women's 
health issues such as breast and ovar- 
ian cancer. 

This is a budgetary issue. This is $3.1 
billion more authorized than the Presi- 
dent asked for. This is $1 billion more 
than what came out of the House in the 
first place. This is an issue about medi- 
cal pork, This is an issue about reallo- 
cating resources at the National Insti- 
tutes of Health. That is what it is 
about. 

This is also about this syndrome of 
the disease of the month or the disease 
of the week. There simply must be a 
limitation on the amount of funds we 
are authorizing. The American people 
want research, but they want it to be 
done in a fiscally responsible fashion. 

Madam Speaker, the conference re- 
port authorizes over $1 billion more 
than was included in the House-passed 
bill. This measure also includes $3.1 bil- 
lion more than was requested by the 
administration for the National Insti- 
tutes of Health programs reauthorized 
by this bill. 

In Congress, this Member has been a 
strong supporter of increased attention 
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focused on women’s health issues, such 
as breast and ovarian cancer research. 
However, because of fiscal constraints, 
this Member believes that deserved in- 
creases for funding for these important 
programs must come at the expense of 
other NIH budgetary elements. Con- 
gress must not continue this borrow- 
and-spend mentality. 

One of the most controversial sec- 
tions of this measure would overturn a 
4-year moratorium of federally funded 
fetal tissue transplant research from 
induced abortions. As amended, H.R. 
2507 now imposes a variety of restric- 
tions intended to ensure that a woman 
does not have an abortion in order to 
supply fetal tissue. Under the measure, 
a woman donating fetal tissue must 
complete a written consent form stat- 
ing that the woman donates the fetal 
tissue for research purposes, the dona- 
tion must be made without any restric- 
tions as to the recipient of the trans- 
plant, and the woman must not be in- 
formed of the identity of the recipient. 
These are important provisions which I 
support. 

If there were the opportunity for a 
straightforward vote on fetal tissue re- 
search, this Member would vote to 
allow fetal tissue transplant research 
from induced abortions. The safeguards 
surrounding the use of fetal tissue for 
research purposes included in this leg- 
islation should ensure that abortions 
will not be encouraged for the purpose 
of providing fetal tissue for research. 

Nevertheless, I must oppose the legis- 
lation because of the large increase in 
funding for NIH—for larger than cur- 
rent levels and far larger than the ad- 
ministration’s proposed increase. 

Madam Speaker, I rise in support of 
the rule but in opposition to the con- 
ference report. 

Ms. SLAUGHTER. Madam Speaker, I 
yield 30 seconds to the gentlewoman 
from California [Ms. PELOSI]. 

Ms. PELOSI. Madam Speaker, I 
thank the gentlewoman from New 
York for yielding time to me, and I rise 
in support of the rule. 

Madam Speaker, new advances in re- 
search involving the transplantation of 
fetal tissue hold promise for the treat- 
ment and cure of many diseases, in- 
cluding Alzheimer’s disease, Parkin- 
son’s disease, diabetes, and even AIDS. 
However, since 1988, the National Insti- 
tutes of Health [NIH] have been prohib- 
ited from doing this promising research 
because of an administration ban on 
the use of fetal tissue in research. 

Today, Congress will take up a con- 
ference report on legislation reauthor- 
izing the research functions of the NIH. 
This conference report includes provi- 
sions overturning the current prohibi- 
tion on fetal tissue transplantation re- 
search. I strongly urge my colleagues 
to support this report. 

This legislation contains specific 
safeguards recommended by President 
Reagan's panel that would prohibit di- 
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rected donations and sale of fetal tis- 
sue. The decision to have an abortion 
must be made separately from the deci- 
sion to donate tissue. Thus, allowing 
this research will not increase the 
number of abortions. 

Lifting the prohibition on fetal tissue 
transplantation research will bring 
hope to millions of Americans who suf- 
fer from a variety of diseases and dis- 
abilities. Let today be a victory for 
hope. 

Madam Speaker, I support the rule 
and the conference report. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Madam Speaker, I 
yield myself the balance of our time on 
this side of the aisle. 

Madam Speaker, let me just say this 
to my colleagues: From those who sup- 
port the conference report that this 
rule makes in order, we have heard a 
lot of very legitimate and very sincere 
appeals to spend more money on re- 
search concerning women's breast can- 
cer, men's prostate cancer, Parkinson's 
disease, arthritis, heart disease, and 
many other very serious and debilitat- 
ing illnesses. I sympathize with every 
one of them. I lost my mother not too 
many years ago to that dreaded disease 
of cancer, and I have suffered from a 
prostate problem myself for the last 
number of years. So I know firsthand 
what the problems are. 

But there is a whole list, a whole lit- 
any of other programs, too, such as 
WIC, which I support very strongly, 
and Head Start, that need additional 
funding. But I say to my colleagues 
that the money is not there. We are op- 
erating in a sea of red ink that is bank- 
rupting this Nation and making us a 
debtor Nation. This conference report 
is a perfect example of how we got to 
that point. 

So with all due respect, let me say 
this: I recognize all the sincerity and 
conscientiousness of those who have 
spoken for the conference report, but 
this legislation is an example of what I 
am talking about. We have $3.1 billion 
in unrequested authorizations here, 
and the money is not there. We have 
got to turn the economy around so 
there will be more money to spend on 
these programs. That is why those of 
us who oppose this conference report 
will be voting for the rule to get the 
legislation on the floor. But I ask the 
Members to vote against the con- 
ference report itself. Let us have a lit- 
tle fiscal responsibility around here. 
When we restore some fiscal discipline 
and sanity around here, the economy 
will be on the road to recovery and the 
money to pay for worthwhile programs 
will be available. 

Madam Speaker, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Ms. SLAUGHTER. Madam Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Madam Speaker, if I might just reit- 
erate one thing I said in my previous 
statement, almost every dollar that we 
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spend in health research is going to 
save us $10 or $20 in health costs in the 
future. 

Madam Speaker, I yield such time as 
she may consume to our last speaker, 
the gentlewoman from Tennessee [Mrs. 
LLOYD], who will sum up our position. 

Mrs. LLOYD. Madam Speaker, I 
thank my colleague for yielding this 
time to me. 

Madam Speaker, I do support this 
conference report, and I urge my col- 
leagues to do the same. 

This is under the spending caps. It is 
within the Budget Act, and it is within 
the budget resolution for the year. 

A lot has been said about some of 
these diseases that we are hoping we 
can learn new ways of treating, and I 
must tell my colleagues that these are 
not diseases that go by the week or go 
by the month. These are diseases that 
affect every one of us. If not individ- 
ually, they affect a member of our fam- 
ily. 
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A very important feature of this bill 
includes the language to overturn the 
administration's ban on fetal tissue re- 
search. The use of fetal tissue is con- 
sidered critical by the medical research 
community for research to treat incur- 
able debilitating diseases such as Alz- 
heimer’s, Parkinson’s disease, and dia- 
betes. 

Madam Speaker, I suppose all of us, 
when we get here on such critical legis- 
lation, always have one or two of their 
constituents that come to mind. That 
is no less true for me today. 

Charles and Margaret Hokett go to 
church where I do, and, Madam Speak- 
er, they used to be there every time the 
doors were open, Sunday morning, Sun- 
day night. But Charles and Margaret 
are not there any more, because 
Charles has Parkinson's disease, and 
his wife Margaret asked me to vote to 
overturn the administration’s ban on 
fetal tissue research. She and her hus- 
band are hoping that they can find a 
cure for his dreaded illness. 

So to Charles and Margaret and the 
thousands like them across this coun- 
try, we say, this one is for you, and I 
urge my colleagues to vote to support 
this legislation. 

Madam Speaker, | rise today in strong sup- 
port of H.R. 2507, the conference report on 
National Institutes of Health Revitalization 
Amendments Act, and urge my colleagues to 
pass this critical legislation. 

As a nation, we witness many miraculous 
and exciting programs funded by our Govern- 
ment. A few weeks ago we watched with great 
anticipation and wonder as our astronauts per- 
formed the longest space walk in history while 
tending to a multiton satellite in need of repair. 

We also read about important medical 
breakthroughs which unlock the mystery of 
disease and give hope to afflicted patients and 
their families. These advances do not occur 
overnight. They are the result of years of add- 
ing to our existing building blocks of knowl- 
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edge. With science we never know which ex- 
periment or research project will unlock the 
door to knowledge or a cure. We do know that 
unfunded research efforts and a lack of com- 
mitment get us nowhere. 

Breast cancer is case in point. Breast can- 
cer rates have increased for the past 20 
years. More than 46,000 women will die this 
year and we still know very little about its 
cause or cure. 

We as a nation pay for the medical ad- 
vances that benefit us. We determine what is 
important to us. Ultimately, all taxpayers can 
take credit for the exciting advances that can 
provide answers to our questions and give 
hope to those diagnosed with disease. This 
bill before us today continues that commitment 
to eradicating the diseases that plague our 
Nation. 

Last June, | joined with my colleagues on 
the congressional caucus for women's issues 
to challenge our medical research community 
to find the causes and cure for breast cancer 
research by the year 2000. Dr. Sam Broder, 
Director of the National Cancer Institute, ac- 
cepted our challenge provided the Institute be 
given the resources to succeed. H.R. 2507 
contains the fuel to keep those NCI research 
fires burning in order to rid breast cancer from 
the lives of women through an increased em- 
phasis on basic and clinical research, through 
the development of innovative programs to at- 
tract talented scientists, and through improved 
education and outreach efforts. 

The conference report also contains a num- 
ber of key provisions to move us closer toward 
understanding, treating, and ultimately curing 
other diseases that cause so much needless 
suffering and loss of human life, such as 
osteoporosis, prostate cancer, ovarian and re- 
productive cancers, and multiple sclerosis. 

This bill also includes language to overturn 
the administration's ban on fetal tissue re- 
search. The use of this tissue is considered 
critical by our medical research community for 
research to treat incurable, debilitating dis- 
eases such as Alzheimer’s, Parkinson's dis- 
ease, and diabetes. Important legal safe- 
guards to prevent potential abuses of the use 
of fetal tissue are included in the bill, such as 
a prohibition on the sale of fetal tissue, an in- 
formed consent requirement from women do- 
nating the tissue, and increased penalties for 
violations of these provisions. As a matter of 
fact, Margaret Hokett, a member of my 
church, recently appealed to me to support the 
fetal tissue provisions of this bill to aid her 
husband, Charles, currently suffering from 
Parkinson's disease. 

am pleased to note that the conference re- 
port includes legislation which | recently intro- 
duced with my colleagues, Representative 
WYDEN and Representative DOWNEY, and 
Senators ADAMS and BINGAMAN, which will 
provide for two studies to address the serious 
problem of malnutrition and the elderly. Not 
only does malnutrition affect the health and 
quality of life of older Americans, it also is a 
cause of often preventable institutionalization. 
The first study will address the cost-effective- 
ness and efficacy of nutrition screening among 
our older population. 

The second study will take a look at the 
causes of malnutrition among the institutional- 
ized elderly as well as individuals living inde- 
pendently within the community. 
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Improving the Nation's research commit- 
inent is fundamental to improving the health 
po: received in this country. Let’s pass H.R. 

Ms. SLAUGHTER. Madam Speaker, I 
yield back the balance of my time, and 
I move the previous question on the 
resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mrs. 
UNSOELD). The question is on the reso- 
lution. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Madam Speaker, I 
object to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 308, nays 
100, not voting 26, as follows: 


[Roll No. 146] 
YEAS—308 

Abercrombie DeFazio Hayes (LA) 
Ackerman DeLauro Hefner 
Anderson Dellums Henry 
Andrews (ME) Derrick Hertel 
Andrews (NJ) Dickinson Hoagland 
Andrews (TX) Dicks Hobson 
Applegate Dingell Hochbrueckner 
Aspin Dooley Hopkins 
Atkins Doolittle Horn 
AuCoin Dorgan (ND) Horton 
Bacchus Downey Houghton 
Baker Dreier Hoyer 
Barnard Durbin Hubbard 
Barrett Dwyer Huckaby 
Bateman Early Hughes 
Bellenson Eckart Inhoſe 
Bennett Edwards (CA) Jacobs 
Bentley Edwards (Tx) Jefferson 
Bereuter Engel Jenkins 
Berman English Johnson (CT) 
Bevill Erdreich Johnson (SD) 
Bilbray Espy Johnston 
Bilirakis Evans Jones (GA) 
Blackwell Ewing Jones (NC) 
Bliley Fascell Jontz 
Boehlert Fawell Kaptur 
Boehner Fazio Kennedy 
Bonior Feighan Kennelly 
Boucher Fish Kildee 
Brewster Flake Kleczka 
Brooks Foglietta Klug 
Broomfield Ford (MI) Kolbe 
Browder Ford (TN) Kopetski 
Brown Frank (MA) Kostmayer 
Bryant Frost Kyl 

te Gallegly LaFalce 
Byron Gallo Lancaster 
Camp Gejdenson Lantos 
Cardin kas LaRocco 
Carper Gephardt Laughlin 
Carr Geren Lehman (CA) 
Chandler Gibbons Lehman (FL) 
Chapman Gilchrest Levin (MI) 
Clay Gillmor Lewis (CA) 
Clement Gilman Lewis (GA) 
Coleman (MO) Gingrich Lipinski 
Coleman (TX) Glickman Lloyd 
Combest Gonzalez Long 
Condit Gordon Lowey (NY) 
Conyers Gradison Machtley 
Cooper Grandy Markey 
Coughlin Green Marlenee 
Cox (CA) Guarini Martin 
Cox (IL) Hall (OH) Martinez 
Coyne Hamilton Matsui 
Cramer Harris Mavroules 
Cunningham Hastert Mazzoli 
Darden Hayes (IL) McCandless 


McCloskey 


McHugh 
McMillan (NC) 
McMillen (MD) 
McNulty 
Meyers 

Mfume 

Miller (CA) 
Miller (WA) 


Neal (MA) 
Neal (NC) 
Nichols 
Oberstar 
Obey 

Olin 

Olver 

Ortiz 
Owens (NY) 
Owens (UT) 
Oxley 
Pallone 
Panetta 
Pastor 
Patterson 
Payne (NJ) 


Gunderson 

Hall (TX) 
Hammerschmidt 
Hancock 

Hefley 

Herger 
Holloway 


Alexander 
Anthony 
Boxer 

Bruce 
Campbell (CA) 
Campbell (CO) 
Collins (IL) 
Collins (MI) 
Dannemeyer 
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Payne (VA) Slattery 
Pease Slaughter 
Pelosi Smith (FL) 
Perkins Smith (IA) 
Peterson (FL) Smith (NJ) 
Petri Pole (TX) 
nowe 
Piekle Solarz 
Porter Solomon 
Spence 
Price 8 
pratt 
Pursell Staggers 
Rangel Stark 
Ravenel Stokes 
Reed Studds 
Richardson Swett 
Ridge Swift 
Riggs Synar 
Ritter Tanner 
Roe ‘Thomas (CA) 
Rohrabacher Thomas (GA) 
Ros-Lehtinen Thomas (WY) 
Rose Torricelli 
Rostenkowski Towns 
Roukema Traficant 
Rowland Unsoeld 
Roybal von 
0 Valentine 
Sabo Vander Jagt 
vento 
ders 
San Visclosky 
Santorum Walker 
Savage Walsh 
Sawyer Waters 
Scheuer Waxman 
Schroeder Weiss 
Schumer Wheat 
Serrano Whitten 
Sharp Williams 
Shaw Wilson 
Shays Wise 
Shuster Wolpe 
Sikorski Wyden 
Sisisky Tates 
Skaggs 
Skeen 
Skelton 
NAYS—100 
Hunter Roberts 
Hutto Roemer 
Hyde Rogers 
Ireland Roth 
James Sarpallus 
Johnson (TX) Saxton 
Kanjorski Schaefer 
Kasich 
Kolter Schulze 
Leach Sensenbrenner 
Lewis (FL) Smith (OR) 
Lightfoot Stallings 
Lowery (CA) Stearns 
Luken Stenholm 
McCollum Stump 
McDade Sundquist 
Miller (OH) Tallon 
Mollohan Tauzin 
Murtha Taylor (MS) 
Nowak Taylor (NC) 
Nussle Thornton 
Orton Volkmer 
parker Vucanovich 
Paxon Weber 
Penny Weldon 
Peterson (MN) Wolf 
Poshard Wylie 
Quillen Yatron 
Rahall Young (AK) 
Ramstad Young (FL) 
Ray Zeliff 
Regula Zimmer 
Rhodes 
Rinaldo 
NOT VOTING—26 
Dixon Manton 
Donnelly Michel 
Dymally Oakar 
Hansen Packard 
Hatcher Sangmeister 
Lagomarsino Torres 
Lent Traxler 
Levine (CA) Washington 
Livingston 
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Messrs. RHODES, WYLIE, and TAY- 
LOR of Mississippi changed their vote 
from “yeas” to nay.“ 

Messrs. HOBSON, McCANDLESS, 
MARLENEE, DOOLITTLE, and BATE- 
MAN changed their vote from ‘‘nay”’ to 
“yea.” 

So the resolution was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. WAXMAN. Madam Speaker, pur- 
suant to rule XXVIII and House Reso- 
lution 466, I call up the conference re- 
port on the bill (H.R. 2507) to amend 
the Public Health Service Act to revise 
and extend the programs of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, and for 
other purposes, and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mrs. 
UNSOELD). Pursuant to the rule, the 
conference report is considered as hav- 
ing been read. 

(For conference report and state- 
ment, see proceedings of the House of 
Monday, May 18, 1992, at page 11597.) 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. WAXMAN] 
will be recognized for 30 minutes and 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. BLI- 
LEY] will be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California [Mr. WAXMAN]. 

Mr. WAXMAN. Madam Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Madam Speaker, I will be brief, be- 
cause I know there are many Members 
who wish to speak and there is very lit- 
tle time. This conference report is 
about many things. It is an important 
piece of legislation. It is about creating 
a new program for breast cancer re- 
search, the disease that will strike 1 
out of 9 American women and will kill 
40,000 American women this year. It is 
about creating a new program for pros- 
tate cancer research, the leading cause 
of cancer in men, and the second lead- 
ing cause of cancer deaths in men. It is 
about extending programs in heart dis- 
ease research, the No. 1 cause of death 
in America, and it is about research on 
aging, on children’s vaccines, on 
osteoporosis, AIDS, on fertility, and on 
ovarian cancer. It is about the health 
of America. 

We hear a lot about health care 
costs. One way to deal with those costs 
is to find out a way to control and pre- 
vent these diseases through research at 
the NIH. However, the major point of 
debate is the provision regarding fetal 
tissue transplantation. This research is 
promising for treatment of Parkinson’s 
disease, Alzheimer’s disease, diabetes, 
spinal cord injury, and even genetic 
diseases and birth defects. 

The bill before us would reverse the 
current ban on Federal funding for 
such research. It would implement the 
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safeguards recommended by the 
Reagan-appointed review panel at NIH. 
It would prohibit the sale of fetal tis- 
sue and would prohibit the donation of 
tissue for any specific person. This is 
not a bill about whether abortion is 
legal or should be legal or not. It is 
about what happens after an abortion, 
whether the tissue from the abortion 
may be used to save another life or 
simply thrown away. 

This bill will not cause more abor- 
tions. I cannot believe the comments 
that we hear, that women will simply 
go out and have more abortions to sup- 
port research. I find that an incredible 
statement. It is a theoretical possibil- 
ity, but for those of us who have heard 
from Rev. Guy Walden, a man whose 
wife had had two children with Hurler's 
syndrome, a genetic disease that 
causes death shortly after birth, we 
know about reality. He has talked 
about the ability of the in utero trans- 
plant of fetal tissue to save the life of 
his child, a situation in which most 
people would go out and get an abor- 
tion. If we can correct these problems 
before the child is born, more women 
will, in fact, avoid abortions, and that 
will not be theoretical. 

Women simply do not have abortions 
done to support research. How do we 
know that? In countries where they 
allow fetal tissue transplantation, 
there has been no evidence of women 
going out and getting abortions to sup- 
port research. The fact of the matter 
is, no increase in abortions has been 
shown to be caused as a result of this 
research. 

There have been people who have lob- 
bied hard on this bill. Unlike the lobby- 
ists who have financial interests in the 
legislation, we have had the incredible 
efforts of Anne Udall, the daughter of 
our colleague, Mo Udall, who has told 
us what fetal transplantation would 
mvan to her father, who is suffering 
from Parkinson’s. 

There is Joan Samuelson, who has 
knocked on doors, a young women who 
has Parkinson’s herself, simply making 
a plea on her own behalf and others 
who are suffering from that disease. 
They can be helped. Do not deny them 
the help that this research may bring. 
It can save their lives and many oth- 
ers. 

I urge my colleagues to overturn the 
ban, to bring hope to those people who 
are suffering from diabetes, spinal cord 
injury, Alzheimer’s, and other diseases. 
We need to understand these diseases 
and treat them in a way that can give 
the gift of life. Just as we allow trans- 
plant of organs, we should allow trans- 
plants of fetal tissue from a fetus that 
is dead, just as a human being who has 
died donates an organ for transplant 
purposes. 

Madam Speaker, I would now like to 
comment on other provisions of the 
conference report. 

The principal purpose of the legislation is to 
preserve America’s preeminence in biomedical 
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and behavioral research. Maintaining a strong, 
independent NIH is critical to this objective. 
The success of NIH in medicine and the 
health sciences testifies to the wisdom that 
Congress and the American public have dem- 
onstrated by their continued support of this 
noble institution. 

The legislation under consideration today 
will further Congress’ support for the NIH. It 
provides the national research institutes with 
the necessary authorities to meet the exciting 
challenges ahead in the 1990’s. 

Last year, we celebrated the 20th anniver- 
sary of the National Cancer Act. That act es- 
tablished the National Cancer Institute and led 
to our Nation's leadership in, and commitment 
to, cancer research. That commitment has 
yielded impressive dividends with significant 
advances in understanding the disease about 
which Americans are most fearful. 

The conference report builds upon the suc- 
cess of the past 20 years. It proposes major 
funding increases for breast, ovarian, and 
prostate cancer research. The report provides 
for a significant increase in cancer control ac- 
tivities by requiring that at least 10 percent of 
the NCI budget be allocated to control activi- 
ties, particularly those cancer control activities 
identified in the annual bypass budget. An ex- 
panded commitment to cancer control will spur 
development of programs to lift the shadow 
these diseases cast upon the lives of thou- 
sands of patients and their families. 

The conference agreement also provides for 
increased involvement of the Centers for Dis- 
ease Control in developing prostate cancer 
prevention programs. In carrying out this au- 
thority, the CDC and State and local health 
department should give priority to those indi- 
viduals at highest risk of developing prostate 
cancer and those individuals with limited ac- 
cess to the appropriate preventive health serv- 
ices. 

Madam Speaker, the conference agreement 
addresses more than cancer research. New 
initiatives are proposed in areas of aging, 
women's health, trauma care, chronic fatigue 
syndrome, toxicological research, and multiple 
sclerosis. The agreement addresses long- 
standing concerns over the infrastructure of 
our Nation's research facilities. A new con- 
struction grant program is authorized to help in 
the replacement of outmoded facilities and to 
increase capacity to accommodate the in- 
creasingly sophisticated research environment. 
Special provisions have been included to fa- 
cilitate improvements at the national primate 
research centers. The conference agreement 
also addresses the need for improvements in 
the intramural laboratories and clinical facilities 
on the NIH campus, including the establish- 
ment of a satellite campus in Maryland. 

The conference agreement also includes 
provisions to address concerns over scientific 
misconduct, conflicts of interest, and retaliation 
against whistleblowers in connection with re- 
search supported by the NIH. Implementation 
of these requirements will help maintain the 
historically high and deserved level of public 
confidence enjoyed by NIH and the talented 
scientists that it supports. 

Finally, the legislation contains important 
provisions designed to put in place a proce- 
dure to further important, lifesaving research 
involving the use of fetal tissue. The legislation 
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lifts the Bush administration's imposed ban on 
research involving the transplantation of fetal 
tissue. Despite the recommendations of two 
Federal panels that this research is promising 
and should proceed, the administration has 
stubbornly refused to yield to empirical evi- 
dence and expert opinion. 

The administration has implicitly told Ameri- 
cans afflicted with Alzheimer’s disease, Par- 
kinson’s disease, and paralysis that the cure 
for their disease is too controversial to study 
and too political to pursue. Twice before, once 
in the House and once in the Senate, over- 
whelming majorities have passed legislation 
authorizing this important research to go for- 
ward. A strong showing of support today, for 
the conference report, will reaffirm our Na- 
tion’s commitment to scientific freedom and to 
the pursuit of knowledge that can cure disease 
and ameliorate human suffering. 

Madam Speaker, | urge support for the re- 
port and reserve the balance of my time. 
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Madam Speaker, I reserve the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. BLILEY. Madam Speaker, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. GINGRICH]. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Madam Speaker, I 
first want to say categorically that 
there should be no discrimination 
against women and minorities with re- 
spect to inclusion in clinical research 
studies. And this is certainly the ad- 
ministration's position. To respond to 
past problems, the National Institutes 
of Health in February 1992, issued 80 
pages of detailed guidelines ensuring 
the inclusion of women and minorities 
as subjects in research. 

The conference report goes way too 
far to address a legitimate concern. 
The conference report creates a Fed- 
eral mandate for a quota system of mi- 
norities and women as subjects in clini- 
cal studies at the NIH. This section re- 
quires that women and members of mi- 
nority groups be included in all clinical 
research projects. The statute specifi- 
cally states that the additional, and 
possibly prohibitive costs, of including 
minorities and women in a research 
project cannot be a permissible consid- 
eration for exclusion of these individ- 
uals from a study. 

In addition, the statute specifically 
dictates to the highly trained scientific 
researcher the type of methodology 
and statistical analysis he or she 
should use in designing the study. The 
legislation mandates that the Sec- 
retary ensure that every project is de- 
signed and carried out in a manner 
that provides for a valid statistical 
analysis of whether the variables being 
tested in the study affect women and 
members of minority groups dif- 
ferently than other subjects. I am sure 
that our elite biomedical scientists 
will be shocked to learn that Congress 
is now directly interfering with the de- 
sign and analysis of their complicated 
research projects. 

Now let us take a look at how this 
mandate is going to affect research in 
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the real world. Biostatisticians at the 
National Heart, Lung, and Blood Insti- 
tute of NIH were asked to look at how 
the quota requirement of this legisla- 
tion would affect a current study. 

Board No. 1: The first board shows 
the current study of the digitalis inves- 
tigation group at the National Heart, 
Lung, and Blood Institute [NHLBI]. 
This study is determining whether dig- 
italis reduces mortality for those suf- 
fering from heart failure. This trial 
randomly assigns patients with heart 
failure to a treatment group or a pla- 
cebo group. The sample size is 7,000 
subjects to assure that statistical dif- 
ferences between the groups can be de- 
tected. The cost of the study is $16 mil- 
lion. 

Board No. 2: Now let us look at the 
study design as it would be trans- 
formed under the conference report. To 
meet the gender and minority mandate 
of statistically valid samples we now 
have five male ethnic groups and five 
female. These ethnic groups include 
American Indian/Alaskan Native, 
Asians, Blacks, Hispanics, and whites. 
To meet the requirements of the con- 
ference report, the study would need 
70,000 subjects at a cost of $160 million. 

Board No. 3: Let me repeat that—the 
study would cost $160 million—10 times 
the amount of the current study. And 
could this astronomical cost be consid- 
ered in redesigning the study more re- 
alistically? No. Why? Because section 
131 provides that in designing research 
studies the guidelines May not pro- 
vide that the costs of including women 
and minorities in clinical research are 
a permissible consideration.“ 

This one example demonstrates that 
this provision of the legislation, while 
well-intentioned is totally unrealistic 
in the real world. The bottom line ef- 
fect of this provision is that biomedical 
research will be stifled—under current 
law 10 studies could be conducted for 
the price of 1 under the conference re- 
port. Mr. Speaker, this alone is reason 
enough to vote against this conference 
report. 

I would like to quote from a letter I 
received from Secretary Sullivan con- 
cerning this provision: 

Of critical concern is section 131 of this 
bill, which—while well intentioned—is unac- 
ceptable and unworkable on scientific 
grounds. * * * such an inflexible requirement 
could in fact jeopardize the initiation of NIH 
clinical trials, including the very trials that 
would provide data relevant to women's 
health. 

Finally, I would like to quote several 
passages from a memo sent to the Di- 
rector of NIH from Dr. Vivian Pinn, Di- 
rector, Office of Research on Women’s 
Research and Dr. William Harlan, As- 
sociate Director for Disease Prevention 
and I would like to introduce this into 
the RECORD. Referring to the research 
mandate in the conference report, 
these two research physicians state: 

The following requirement has grave im- 
plications for clinical research. 
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This provision would have a stultifying ef- 
fect on clinical research and paradoxically 
could hamper planned investigation of ra- 
cial/ethical differences that have been identi- 
fied. 

In summary, the provision would pro- 
foundly and adversely affect the conduct of 
clinical research, however well intentioned 
it may be. 


Madam Speaker, I enter in the 
RECORD a letter from the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services, Dr. Louis 
Sullivan, a letter from Dr. Bernadine 
Healy, the Director of NIH, and a letter 
from two senior researchers, Dr. Vivien 
Pinn, Director of the Office of Research 
on Women’s Health, and Dr. William 
Harlan, Associate Director for Disease 
Prevention, on the kind of destructive 
impact this quota system will have on 
mandating congressional interference 
with the design of research. 

The letters to which I referred follow: 


THE SECRETARY OF HEALTH 
AND HUMAN SERVICES, 
Washington, DC, May 20, 1992. 
Hon. NEWT GINGRICH, 
House of Representatives, Washington, DC. 

DEAR NEwT: This is in further response to 
our mutual concern about the peer review 
provisions contained in the conference agree- 
ment on H.R. 2507, the NIH Reauthorization 
Act of 1992. 

Of critical concern is Section 133 of this 
bill, which—while well intentioned—is unac- 
ceptable and unworkable on scientific 
grounds. This section would require that a 
large percentage of the clinical trials con- 
ducted or supported by the NIH assess gender 
and racial differences in treatments under 
evaluation even in the absence of a scientific 
reason to suspect that such differences exist. 
Such an inflexible requirement could in fact 
jeopardize the initiation of NIH clinical 
trials, including the very trials that would 
provide valuable data relevant to women’s 
health. 

As you know, the conference agreement on 
H.R. 2507 contains a number of other unac- 
ceptable provisions previously addressed by 
the Administration. These provisions are dis- 
cussed more fully in the attached Statement 
of Administration Policy. 

Sincerely, 
Louis W. SULLIVAN, M.D. 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, 
NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH, 
Bethesda, MD, May 28, 1992. 
Hon. Louis W. SULLIVAN, 
Secretary of Health and Human Services, Wash- 
ington, DC. 

DEAR SECRETARY SULLIVAN: I am writing 
to alert you to the impact on clinical re- 
search that would occur if the Clinical Re- 
search Equity Act contained in Title 1, Sub- 
title B of H.R. 2507, the National Institutes 
of Health (NIH) Revitalization Amendments 
of 1992 was enacted. 

As you know, I strongly endorse the need 
for representation of women and minorities 
in clinical research. I believe that the NIH is 
making great strides to insure their appro- 
priate inclusion. However, the requirement 
embodied in H.R. 2507 would have grave im- 
Plications for clinical research. It specifies 
that, the NIH Director shall ensure that the 
project is designed and carried out in a man- 
ner sufficient to provide a valid analysis of 
whether the variables being tested in the re- 
search affect women or minorities dif- 
ferently than other research subjects.“ This 
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would have the effect of multiplying the 
sample size for any given group by a factor 
of at least 5 to 10, depending upon the study. 
A clinical study comprising both men and 
women would need an approximate tenfold 
increase in size to test for differential affects 
by gender and ethnicity. 

This requirement would affect the design 
of all clinical studies despite the fact that no 
important differences in effect across race/ 
ethnic groups are expected for most clinical 
questions. Where differences would have 
been expected, the study design including 
sample size would be altered to provide for 
reliable group analysis. Paradoxically, the 
excessive costs this Act demands could ham- 
per planned investigations of racial/ethnic 
differences that have already been identified. 

For example, the Dietary Intervention 
Trial of the Women's Health Initiative al- 
ready requires the inclusion of 48,000 women 
at a cost of $26 million a year for fourteen 
years. This study is intended to determine if 
a reduction in dietary fat will have an im- 
pact on the incidence of breast and colon 
cancer in post-menopausal women. If it were 
necessary to answer the questions of the Die- 
tary Intervention Trial in 5 ethnic groups, 
the number of women required would be.5 x 
48,000, or 240,000, and the cost would be ap- 
proximately $130 million per year for four- 
teen years. If conducted under the require- 
ments of this Act, the annual cost of this 
single study would greatly exceed the annual 
cost of the entire Women’s Health Initiative 
and all of its attendant trials. 

In planning clinical trials, NIH investiga- 
tors strive to answer health questions which 
affect the entire population irrespective of 
ethnicity. The structure of a clinical trial al- 
lows us to generalize the results of the trial 
to other people with characteristics similar 
to those who entered the trial. When it is 
suspected that there may be differences 
among ethnic groups, NIH scientists will 
continue to conduct trials to determine 
those differences. However, the mandatory 
design of all NIH clinical trials to include 
representative populations for each ethnic 
group will greatly limit our ability to con- 
duct the large number of clinical studies on 
many different diseases and necessitate the 
conduct of only a few very large trials on a 
smaller number of diseases. 

This information must be seriously consid- 
ered due to the fact that it would greatly 
hamper our ability to conduct clinical re- 
search. 

Sincerely yours, 
BERNADINE HEALY, M.D. 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, 
NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH, 
Bethesda, MD, May 27, 1992. 
To: Bernadine Healy, M.D., Director, NIH. 
From: Associate Director for Disease Preven- 
tion. 
Subject: NIH Reauthorization Legislation. 

The purpose of this memorandum is to 
alert you to the potential impact on clinical 
research of proposed Clinical Research Eq- 
uity (Title 1, Subtitle B) of the NIH Reau- 
thorization Legislation. 

Women and minorities should be included 
in clinical research studies and attention 
should be directed to insuring their inclusion 
and we all endorse the need for their rep- 
resentation. However, the following require- 
ment has grave implications for clinical re- 
search. It specifies that, the NIH Director 
shall ensure that the project is designed and 
carried out in a manner sufficient to provide 
a valid analysis of whether the variables 
being tested in the research affect women or 
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minorities differently than other research 
subjects.“ As specified, this would have the 
effect of multiplying the required sample 
sizes for clinical trials and epidemiological 
studies. The sample sizes for observational 
and interventional studies are based on pro- 
viding adequate power to reliably detect es- 
timated differences in effect. If the dif- 
ferences must be detected for each group the 
total sample needed would be multiplied by 
factors of 5 or 10. Assuming 5 minority 
groups, a single gender study such as the 
Women’s Health Initiative would need 5 
times the current estimated size of 50,000 
women to reliably detect differential re- 
sponses of each race/ethnic group. A clinical 
study comprising both men and women 
would need approximately tenfold increase 
in size to test for differential effects by gen- 
der and ethnicity. 

This requirement would affect the design 
of all clinical studies despite the fact that no 
important differences in effect across race/ 
ethnic groups are expected for most clinical 
questions. Where differences would have 
been expected, the study design including 
sample size has been altered to provide for 
reliable group analysis. 

This provision would have a stultifying ef- 
fect on clinical research and paradoxically 
could hamper planned investigation of ra- 
cial/ethnic differences that have been identi- 
fied. As the sample size increases severalfold, 
issues of feasibility, availability of all 
groups within a particular geographic region 
and cost are similarly multiplied. Research- 
ers in some geographic areas may not have 
adequate numbers of certain minority groups 
available. Several studies are under way or 
being planned to explore differences in dis- 
ease risk or treatment response in a particu- 
lar racial/ethnic group (e.g. hypertension in 
African Americans). Would these studies be 
required to increase the sample size so as to 
include other groups? This could actually 
impede scientific investigation of important 
differences. 

In summary, the provision would pro- 
foundly and adversely affect the conduct of 
clinical research, however well intentioned 
it may be. 

WILLIAM R. HARLAN, M. D., 
Associate Director for 
Disease Prevention. 

VIVIAN W. PINN, M.D., 
Director, Office of Re- 
search on Women's 
Health. 

Mr. WAXMAN. Madam Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. ROSE] for the pur- 
poses of a colloquy. 

Mr. ROSE. Madam Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding me the 
time. 

Madam Speaker, some questions have 
arisen concerning section 251 of title II 
of the conference report to this bill. 
Section 251 makes it a crime to engage 
in various acts against federally funded 
health facilities such as stealing facili- 
ties’ records or property. I know of no 
one in Congress, myself included, that 
would in any way condone or excuse 
theft or vandalism on behalf of a cause, 
and we do not in this situation. But I 
would like to ask the gentleman if any 
of the language in section 251, particu- 
larly the reference to break or enter“ 
or to engage in conversion” are in- 
tended to thwart or inhibit or even 
criminalize whistle blowing? 
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Mr. WAXMAN. Madam Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROSE. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. WAXMAN. Madam Speaker, if 
the gentleman will permit me to say, 
the intent of this legislation to the 
conference report to H.R. 2507 is not to 
limit or inhibit whistle blowing. I want 
to add that nothing in title II, Protec- 
tion of Health Facilities, is intended to 
make an offense out of entering a facil- 
ity without actually breaking in, or 
out of copying records, or taking pho- 
tographs, or disseminating any infor- 
mation and material with the intent to 
show that a violation of a State or Fed- 
eral law or regulation may have oc- 
curred in that facility. I hope that 
clears this matter. 

Mr. ROSE. I thank the gentleman 
and urge my colleagues to support the 
conference report. 

Mr. BLILEY. Madam Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Madam Speaker, I rise in strong op- 
position to the conference report on 
H.R. 2507, the National Institutes of 
Health Revitalization Amendments of 
1992. The bill is flawed in every respect 
and is far worse from a philosophical, 
fiscal, and management viewpoint than 
the bill that passed the House. 

First and foremost, the conference 
report authorizes spending of an esti- 
mated $3 billion above the President's 
fiscal year 1993 budget request and the 
House-passed bill. We need to remem- 
ber that when the House passed the bill 
it cost $4.3 billion. The conference re- 
port now ups the ante to $7.3 billion. 
Members who are serious about reduc- 
ing the Federal deficit cannot possibly 
vote for this bill in good conscience. 

Second, the conference report in- 
cludes provisions that require the HHS 
Secretary to appoint an Ethics Advi- 
sory Board comprised of private citi- 
zens whenever he declines to fund re- 
search on ethical grounds. The decision 
of these private citizens could then 
overrule objections by the Secretary 
and the President. Thus, these new 
boards would have unilateral authority 
to make important decisions concern- 
ing major research initiatives. While 
this provision is usually discussed in 
the context of fetal transplantation, it 
has much wider implications. This pro- 
vision clearly violates the appoint- 
ments clause of the Constitution. It is 
blatantly unconstitutional. 

Third, the conference report is 
weighed down with a new construction 
program for universities authorizing 
spending of $100 million. This is not 
new money; it will have to come out of 
existing research dollars—in real terms 
it will mean the loss of 400 research 
grants per year. This $100 million is in 
addition to the $1 billion in indirect 
costs for the maintenance, renovation, 
and replacement of university owned 
facilities that the Federal Government 
already pays. 
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Finally, the bill authorizes the NIH 
to purchase 300 acres of land in the 
State of Maryland for a satellite cam- 
pus. This provision is pork barrel, plain 
and simple. It was never the subject of 
hearings or any type of serious scru- 
tiny. The administration letter cor- 
rectly points out that this provision 
confers special benefits to a single geo- 
graphic location. 

I urge my colleagues to join me in 
voting no.“ 

Madam Speaker, I reserve the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. WAXMAN. Madam Speaker, I 
yield 2% minutes to the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. OBERSTAR]. 
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Mr. OBERSTAR. Madam Speaker, 
my colleagues, 9 years ago this month 
my wife received the shattering news 
that a biopsy revealed the presence of 
breast cancer. In the succeeding years, 
she went through two surgeries, seven 
courses of chemotherapy, two kinds of 
hormone therapy, and the maximum 
dose of radiation. 

Just a few days after she was admit- 
ted to the hospital a year ago this com- 
ing July for what were to be her last 2 
weeks of life, a letter from the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services 
to the Committee on Energy and Com- 
merce was handed to me as I was com- 
ing over to the floor, with this passage: 
“The $50 million earmarked for breast 
cancer research and development of a 
test for early detection of ovarian can- 
cer is unnecessary.” I exploded. I went 
directly to the floor and, in very strong 
terms, denounced the Secretary’s 
statement. 

My wife did not like emotion-laden 
discussion, preferring rational discus- 
sion, and I told her that evening, I am 
sorry, honey, I lost it. I was furious,” 
and I repeated what I had said on the 
House floor. She said, Maybe some 
good will come of this disease.“ 

She left behind three daughters, who 
are now third-generation vulnerable to 
breast cancer. 

We need early detection. We need re- 
search on cures. We need more, not 
fewer, minds committed to research on 
breast cancer. We need more, not 
fewer, dollars committed to the cause 
of finding a cure and developing hu- 
mane, physically tolerable, effective 
treatments. 

In that 9 years, over 350,000 women 
died of breast cancer, and now comes a 
letter from the Director of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health saying in 
part, I believe that the section in this 
bill on women’s health is unneces- 
sary.’’ Congress is being told: Do not 
earmark it. We will take care of it. We 
will address this issue. Trust us, but 
the women's health initiative is unnec- 
essary. Targeting funds for breast can- 
cer research is unnecessary. 

Are women also unnecessary? I do 
not believe this administration be- 
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lieves that, but I will tell you, I do not 
trust them to make the appropriate in- 
vestments in the breast cancer and 
other women’s health programs, unless 
we prioritize the initiative, commit the 
funds, and direct the NIH to pursue 
specific programs designated in legisla- 
tion. 

There was a song in the 1960’s of the 
civil rights protest movement that 
asked, How many deaths will it take 
until they know that too many people 
have died?“ 

Those who have lost a wife, a mother, 
a sister to breast cancer know that one 
is too many. I do not want any more. 
This bill will help us to get the cause 
and to the cure and to the human 
treatment of women afflicted with this 
epidemic-size disease in our society. 
Three weeks ago a coalition of woman, 
led by Mrs. Christine Norton, gathered 
in a peaceful rally on the steps of the 
State capitol in St. Paul, asked for no 
less than what this conference report 
offers. I must keep faith with their 
plea. 

For me, this is the overriding issue, 
to deal humanely with women, the au- 
thors of life. 

Madam Speaker, a final note: We 
have heard reports of a veto threat be- 
cause of the fetal tissue provision in 
this conference report. If the president 
decides to veto this bill, and if the veto 
is limited only to the fetal tissue provi- 
sion and does not endanger the rest of 
this bill, I could vote to sustain such a 
veto. 

Mr. BLILEY. Madam Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. EMERSON]. 

Mr. EMERSON. Madam Speaker, I 
rise in strong opposition to the con- 
ference report as it currently stands. 
We do need to fund the NIH; we need to 
fund cancer research, and diabetes re- 
search, and Parkinson's research, and 
Hurler’s research, and Alzheimer’s re- 
search, and more, and we all know that 
we will do that—irrespective of the 
outcome of the debate today. But we do 
not need to overturn the regulatory 
moratorium on fetal tissue transplan- 
tation. I know that many of our well- 
respected colleagues who are ordinarily 
pro-life are convinced that this issue is 
not one of abortion. I say to all of 
them, both here in the House and in 
the other body: You have been misled. 
This is an issue of abortion, and abor- 
tion only. 

The plain and simple truth is that we 
already have enough fetal tissue to 
meet research needs, and the Presi- 
dent’s order establishing a tissue bank 
makes existing tissue even easier to ac- 
cess. Ectopic pregnancies and sponta- 
neous abortions provide more than 
enough fetal tissue. Proponents of fetal 
tissue research will tell you that 99.7 
percent of the fetal tissue from ectopic 
pregnancies and miscarriages is not us- 
able. Even if that’s true, that means 
that 0.3 percent—three per thousand— 
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is usable. There are about 800,000 ec- 
topic pregnancies and spontaneous 
abortions annually in this country. Do 
the math—2,400 of these provide usable 
tissue. Considering that only 60 trans- 
plants have been done in the last 30 
years, 2,400 per year should be more 
than enough—particularly when the 
new human fetal tissue bank is estab- 
lished at NIH. 

Proponents here on the floor are tell- 
ing us that the tissue bank will not 
work. But scientists and researchers 
are telling us that the tissue bank will 
work. Consider the words of Drs. 
DeGiorgio and Goodwin from the USC 
and Dr. Shewmon of UCLA: Substan- 
tial evidence exists that spontaneous 
abortions are an acceptable source of 
fetal tissue for transplantation.“ Or 
the words of Drs. Caudle and Hollis 
from the University of Tennessee: The 
problems—of chromosomal] disorders or 
infections—should not detract from the 
fact that a reasonably high proportion 
of spontaneous abortion fetuses have 
normal undiseased tissue suitable for 
transplantation.“ Or the words of Dr. 
Michejda of Georgetown University: 
“Tissues—from spontaneously aborted 
fetuses—could be collected in tissue 
banks * * * [this] preserves the life- 
saving elements of the original legisla- 
tion but removes the morally objec- 
tionable aspects.“ 

It is clear that we do not need elec- 
tive abortions to provide fetal tissue 
for research. Why, then, are we having 
this debate? The issue boils down to 
one of abortion, and abortion only. 
Take Professor Tribe at his word: He 
testified that medical demand for fetal 
tissue gives Congress constitutional 
authority to pass the so-called Free- 
dom of Choice Act to ensure a nation- 
wide policy of abortion on demand. 

Mr. WAXMAN. Madam Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Arizona [Mr. PASTOR]. 

Mr. PASTOR. Madam Speaker, today 
this body will vote on a piece of legis- 
lation that will have a profound impact 
on millions of people throughout this 
Nation. I am speaking of H.R. 2507, 
which seeks to overturn the senseless 
ban of fetal tissue research. 

The lifting of this ban is critical. 
Some 13 million people in this country 
suffer from Alzheimer’s, diabetes, or 
Parkinson's disease. Research has 
shown that as many as a third of the 
people suffering from these conditions 
could benefit from research with fetal 
tissue transplants. 

In my own State of Arizona and in 
this august body, we have seen one of 
our best-loved public figures struck 
down by Parkinson’s disease. I am 
speaking of course, of our friend and 
colleague, Mo Udall. 

I applaud the untiring efforts of the 
Udall family to overturn the ban on 
fetal tissue research. Their personal 
odyssey has touched us all, and made 
us more aware of the profound and per- 
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sonal impact the repeal of this ban can 
have on millions of people. 

I urge my colleagues to face with 
courage and conviction, this moral ob- 
ligation to save lives and vote for H.R. 


Mr. BLILEY. Madam Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. DELAY]. 

Mr. DELAY. Madam Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding me this 
time. 

Madam Speaker, I wish my col- 
leagues would just put the fetal tissue 
issue aside. 

I know how most Members feel, but 
look at the bill, read the bill. it is one 
of the most awfully written bills I have 
seen come down in a long time. 

What most Members have been say- 
ing is that they think that more 
money means better research and more 
money buys you a cure to disease. 

Our debt leads to economic disaster. 
A poor nation cannot cure any disease. 
We are not talking about no research 
here. What we are saying is living 
within our means. 

Madam Speaker, we are already 
spending almost $10 billion on NIH. The 
issue here is: Do you want to add $3 bil- 
lion to your children’s debt? That is 
the amount the conferees added over 
and above the President’s request. 

We are talking, when this bill left the 
House, as you well know, it was $238 
million over the President’s request, 
and it comes back from the conference 
committee at a staggering $3.1 billion 
above the President’s request. 

There is an economy of diminishing 
returns here. With or without the mas- 
sive budget-busting increase in this 
bill, breast cancer research will con- 
tinue. Prostate cancer research will 
continue. What will also continue, un- 
less we vote against this bill, is more 
debt which will burden our children. 

Mr. WAXMAN. Madam Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentlewoman 
from Connecticut [Mrs. KENNELLY]. 

Mrs. KENNELLY. Madam Speaker, 
the NIH conference report is a vital 
piece of legislation. The debate over 
this bill has been mired by unnecessary 
controversy over whether or not it is 
ethical and appropriate to use trans- 
planted fetal tissue in research. The 
medical community has been heard on 
this subject and strongly supports 
using fetal tissue. The research in this 
area will save many lives. We must 
reach out to the victims of Parkinson’s 
disease, diabetes, birth defects, and the 
other devastating conditions for which 
fetal tissue research may provide treat- 
ment or even a cure. Moreover, fetal 
tissue research is ongoing in the pri- 
vate sector, but without the ethical 
guidelines this bill would establish. 

But, Madam Speaker, we should not 
have to stand here today and talk 
about the ethics of fetal tissue trans- 
plantation. We should be talking about 
the crucial research funding this bill 
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provides. In spite of the comments of 
the Director of the National Institutes 
of Health, this bill includes what are 
obviously much needed provisions to 
advance women’s health research, in- 
cluding breast cancer, ovarian cancer, 
osteoporosis, Paget’s syndrome and 
other conditions specific to women. 

These are but a small piece of the 
vital programs this bill funds: AIDS re- 
search, heart and lung illnesses, adoles- 
cent health, the establishment of can- 
cer registries, and many, many others. 

Madam Speaker, let us not be side- 
tracked by nonissues and misguided ar- 
guments. This bill is important. I urge 
my colleagues to support the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. BLILEY. Madam Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Connecticut [Mrs. JOHNSON]. 

Mrs. JOHNSON of Connecticut. 
Madam Speaker, I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding me this time. 

Madam Speaker, I rise in strong sup- 
port of the NIH conference agreement 
and urge my colleagues to vote to over- 
turn the ban on fetal tissue research. 

My colleagues, each one of us has 
benefited from fetal tissue research. 
The polio and German measles vac- 
cines were developed from research 
that used fetal tissue. 

How can we as beneficiaries stand in 
the way of research that promises 
cures for a number of today’s most dev- 
astating diseases? 

We know more than we did when the 
Department of Health and Human 
Services first implemented the ban on 
fetal tissue research almost 4 years 
ago. We know that the effect of the ban 
has been to bring fetal tissue trans- 
plant research to a near standstill with 
only two research facilities in the Na- 
tion able to raise significant private 
funds to move research forward. 

The suffering of patients with Par- 
kinson’s and Alzheimer’s is being need- 
lessly prolonged. Hope for children 
with diabetes fades as we struggle to 
gain the courage to reinstate research 
that went on without controversy for 
30 years and brought us to this moment 
of opportunity. 
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Today we have a chance to muster 
the courage to allow this research to 
move forward and also to govern it re- 
sponsibly in the public and private sec- 
tors. 

In offering to set up a bank for tissue 
from miscarriages and ectopic preg- 
nancies, the administration has recog- 
nized that fetal tissue research holds 
great promise and can be responsibly 
governed. As important, they have ac- 
knowledged that such research requires 
a small supply of tissue, and so in fact 
fetal tissue research will not provide 
an incentive for abortions. 

I am pleased the administration has 
now rejected the incentive argument 
and recognized the need for this re- 
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search. The tissue bank they will pro- 
vide, however, will not work. In the 
real world, and this is what matters, in 
the real world tissue from spontaneous 
abortions is too often genetically inad- 
equate, infected, or oxygen starved. 
Miscarriages and ectopic pregnancies 
happen as emergencies, and so assem- 
bling the right team of the neuro- 
surgeon, the neuroanatomist, the 
cryotechnologist to dissect and process 
the tissue in the 20-minute window al- 
lowed is extremely difficult. Further- 
more, gaining consent for needed blood 
tests to assure tissue quality, obtain- 
ing appropriate tissue for the 7 to 12- 
week period of fetal development that 
is needed makes gathering tissue from 
this source extremely difficult. 

We cannot risk the transplantation 
of defective tissue, and I hope those 
who care about the future will vote to 
raise the ban on this important re- 
search issue. 

Mr. WAXMAN. Madam Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
SHARP]. 

Mr. SHARP. Madam Speaker, | rise in 
strong support of the NIH conference report 
and | urge the House to give it overwhelming 
support. 

Although the focus of controversy has been 
on fetal tissue research the bill establishes a 
number of vitally important initiatives and con- 
tinues others which are now threatened by the 
unjustified position taken by the President. 
Specifically, the bill would establish an Office 
of Research on Women's Health to identify 
women's health research needed at NIH and 
to make sure women and, in other sections of 
the bill, minorities are included as research 
subjects. The authorization for funding re- 
search into. breast cancer, ovarian cancer and 
osteoporosis is substantially increased. A new 
Office of Scientific Integrity is established to 
address scientific misconduct and to protect 
whistleblowers who have serious questions 
about scientific misconduct or who cooperate 
with investigations. The bill requires support 
for research in the development of new and 
improved childhood vaccines. It requires sup- 
port for research into biomedical research and 
experiments not requiring the use of animals. 
It establishes a juvenile arthritis research cen- 
ter and allows NIH to support chronic fatigue 
syndrome research centers. 

The true controversy centers on the provi- 
sions of the bill lifting the ban on funding re- 
search involving fetal tissue imposed under 
the Reagan administration. Frankly, both sides 
in the dispute understand that there are ethical 
standards and safeguards established by the 
legislation if the ban is repealed, applicable to 
both federally funded research as well as pri- 
vately financed research which is not currently 
subject to guidelines or restrictions. The mora- 
torium has greatly diminished very promising 
research that could save and improve the lives 
of the many Americans that suffer from Hun- 
tington’s disease, Parkinson’s disease and 
other debilitating conditions and diseases. In 
no way can anyone seriously conclude that 
under these tight restrictions this type of re- 
search will entice any woman to seek an abor- 
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tion. The results of the research, in fact, are 
very likely to both extend and improve the 
quality of life for millions of Americans. 

| urge anyone considering voting against the 
conference report to read the guidelines and 
restrictions, and then tell me and the rest of 
the House how it is conceivable that one sin- 
gle additional abortion might be performed as 
a result of this legislation. To the extent that 
any is now occurring in the private sector, 
these restrictions will stop it. | urge a “yes” 
vote on the conference agreement. 

Mr. WAXMAN. Madam Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentlewoman 
from the District of Columbia [Ms. 
NORTON]. 

Ms. NORTON. Madam Speaker, the 
importance of this bill goes beyond the 
authorization of a sum of money. It 
represents the recognition that the 
health of one-half the population is as 
vital as the health of the other half. 

It is deeply demoralizing to imagine 
how many women’s lives might have 
been saved had equality been a part of 
health research and health funding be- 
fore now. 

Would the present epidemic in breast 
cancer be the case today if we had in- 
vested in breast cancer research yester- 
day? 

Would ovarian cancer, cervical can- 
cer, and osteoporosis be pervasive, life- 
threatening diseases? 

Even when breast cancer struck 
women who could not go unnoticed, a 
Vice President’s wife, Happy Rocke- 
feller, and First Lady Betty Ford in 
the 1970’s, NIH did not get it. There is 
no better way to get it than to appro- 
priate money to get it done, and the 
permanent establishment of the Office 
of Research on Women's Health is the 
only way to insure that it continues to 
be done. 

The exclusion of people of color from 
clinical trials was less surprising in 
light of our history, but the inclusion 
of both minorities and women is nec- 
essary in a democracy that values 
equally the lives of all its citizens. 

Madam Speaker, this entire bill is 
overdue. It deserves our support. 

Mr. BLILEY. Madam Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. WEBER]. 

Mr. WEBER. Madam Speaker, the 
President’s proposal for the establish- 
ment of a fetal tissue research bank is 
a scientifically sound proposal that de- 
serves better consideration than it has 
been given in the course of this debate. 
Unfortunately, it appears to me that 
ideology on this issue has decided the 
issue for many before they actually 
consider the facts. 

I serve on the appropriating sub- 
committee for NIH. I have a commit- 
ment to NIH and I want to support val- 
uable research of all types. 

Less than 100 fetuses have been uti- 
lized for research in the last 30 years. 
It is important to keep the scope of 
this research well in mind. The NIH es- 
timates today that a maximum of 200 
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fetuses per year could be effectively 
utilized for research, 200 per year. We 
are talking about a small number. So 
when opponents of the President’s pro- 
posal suggest that only a fraction of 
the fetal cadavers resulting from spon- 
taneous abortions and tubal preg- 
nancies are useful, they are right, but 
that does not disprove the validity of 
the President's proposal. 

There are 750,000 spontaneous abor- 
tions a year and 100,000 tubal preg- 
nancies, and the administration esti- 
mates that 2,000 usable fetuses could 
result from these 850,000 spontaneous 
and tubal pregnancies, 2,000 total; that 
is 10 times the number estimated as 
the maximum number that could be ef- 
fectively utilized in research today. 

Madam Speaker, the President’s pro- 
posal should be a consensus proposal 
for everybody who is interested in this 
research. There is no reason to over- 
turn the ban by people who are sup- 
portive of fetal research. 

Mr. WYDEN. Madam Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. GRADISON]. 

Mr. GRADISON. Madam Speaker, I 
have requested this time for the pur- 
pose of entering into a colloquy with 
the distinguished gentleman from 
Michigan, a member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

One of the arguments against this 
bill is that it will cost too much money 
and is above the President's budget re- 
quest. Is it not true that the exact 
funding will in fact be decided by the 
Labor-HHS Appropriations Sub- 
committee, of which the gentleman 
from Michigan is a member? 

Mr. PURSELL. Madam Speaker, if 
the gentleman will yield, that is abso- 
lutely correct. The budget-buster argu- 
ment does not hold water here when it 
comes to this bill. As Members know, 
this is an authorization bill. Today we 
will be supporting the goals of that 
bill, but at a later date members of the 
Appropriations Committee will set the 
funding levels and it is at that time 
that we will be debating and arguing 
the levels of funding for each of these 
programs that will be set by the Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Mr. GRADISON. It is my further un- 
derstanding that once those figures are 
set, they must be within the cap set by 
the budget agreement in 1990; there- 
fore, not a dime of additional spending 
could result, no matter what the level 
of this authorization might be. 

Mr. PURSELL. Madam Speaker, that 
is right. There are a lot of authoriza- 
tion bills with a high authorization 
level that are not funded by the Appro- 
vriations Committee because of the 
caps and the restraints of fiscal respon- 
sibility. 

Mr. BLILEY. Madam Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. HOLLOWAY], a member of the 
committee. 

Mr. HOLLOWAY. Madam Speaker, I 
want to speak to those who supported 
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and voted for this bill when it was up 
before the House, 

Basically, this bill has been totally 
changed. I respect the colloquy I just 
heard. If it was the gentleman from 
Michigan who was going to be doing 
the appropriating, I would not have a 
problem voting for this bill, because I 
know what he would vote and he would 
vote in a way that I would vote, and 
that would be not to spend taxpayers’ 
money that we do not have; but I want 
to speak to the people who supported it 
and say that there is a lot more in this 
bill than meets your eye and a lot more 
in this bill than we voted for the last 
time. I want you to take another look 
at it. 

To those who have joined in the cry 
of special interest and legislation with 
runaway deficit spending, I say take 
another look. This bill is more than it 
is cracked up to be. This bill is wholly 
different from the House bill agreed on 
last July. 

The NIH conference agreement au- 
thorizes spending which could reach $3 
billion above the House plan level. 

How? It provides $1.6 billion for re- 
building the NIH clinic that was not in 
the original legislation. It allows $150 
million that is now in the bill for con- 
struction authority. 

Now, you did not vote for the addi- 
tional $342 million to buy 300 acres of 
land. I wish I had 300 acres of land to 
sell at $342 million of the Government's 
money. That is special interest in it- 
self. 

Mr. WAXMAN. Madam Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentlewoman 
from Colorado [Mrs, SCHROEDER]. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Madam Speaker, 
I thank the gentleman for yielding me 
this time. 

I just want to put a few things out in 
perspective one more time. 

As I said, since I have been here there 
has always been a reason not to vote 
for women’s health. It is always that 
they are for it, but it is just in this one 
case they do not like this thing or that 
thing. 

Let me point out today, this is the 
biggest breakthrough we have ever 
had. I certainly hope no one tries to 
duck behind any issues that they are 
using. 
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This is either for women's health or 
against it; these are not diseases of the 
week or month, These are very serious 
diseases that affect over half the popu- 
lation and contribute very signifi- 
cantly to the money that does the re- 
search. But the budget issue is equally 
important. This is not above the cap, it 
is below the budget cap. These things 
that are being talked about may have 
to go in for upgrading the laboratories. 
You are not moving them. You are not 
buying new ones. But you have got to 
keep them contemporary. 

Finally, we are constantly told that 
every dollar invested in research saves 
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the Federal Government many, many, 
many more dollars in further health 
care. 

So it is the best investment we can 
make, job creating and everything else. 
I just cannot understand why anybody 
could be against this. 

Mr. BLILEY. Madam Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. GUNDERSON]. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding this 
time to me. 

Madam Speaker, and colleagues, the 
issue we face here today is whether or 
not we have to support the enactment 
of a bad bill in order to support this 
Congress’ commitment to fetal tissue 
research. I think the issue of fetal tis- 
sue research has been resolved in the 
broad majority of Members’ minds here 
in the Congress. I, like many of my col- 
leagues, have members of my family 
suffering from genetic diabetes, and I 
would like to find a research tool that 
can help solve that problem. 

So I would like to vote for fetal tis- 
sue research, but do I want to vote for 
this bill in order to get it? 

The first question everyone legiti- 
mately asks is, and it is quite unfortu- 
nately special-interest groups, is: 

Well, the Administration has raised this 
fetal tissue bank and, frankly, the question 
is do they really mean it and are they really 
serious about it? 

Frankly, that is a fair question. 

I asked that question, and I was not 
content for a very long time that they 
were serious. But in conversations with 
Dr. Bernadine Healy, the director of 
NIH, I have now been given the assur- 
ance that they are serious. 

Madam Speaker, in a letter received 
this morning, she wrote: 

NIH is committed to establishing a bank 
and will name a team of scientists to closely 
monitor and evaluate the effectiveness of the 
bank. After 1 year NIH will review the 
progress of the bank and report its results to 
the Secretary. 

Listen to those words if there is any 
doubt, there is going to be the naming 
of a scientific panel to monitor and 
evaluate and advise in the creation and 
establishment of the tissue bank. The 
department will within 1 year report 
back to this Congress as to the avail- 
ability of the fetal tissue through the 
processes they have suggested in the 
tissue bank. 

The reality of that is that within 1 
short year from the date of enactment 
they have to not only have it up and 
running but they have to have a suffi- 
cient history to prove that indeed the 
fetal tissue is available because if it is 
not, you and I well know this Congress 
at that point will then lift the ban. 

This says we can achieve it in a way 
that is, hopefully, acceptable to the 
majority of Americans. I think it mer- 
its a trial. 

Mr. WAXMAN. Madam Speaker, I 
yield myself 1 minute. 
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I would like to respond to the gentle- 
man’s last comment. I want to point 
out to the Members that what this ad- 
ministration has done is to try to de- 
fuse the absolute outrage that people 
feel when they are being told this re- 
search will not be conducted. The ad- 
ministration came out just a couple of 
days ago with the idea that it will have 
a tissue bank consisting of fetal tissue 
from spontaneous abortions and ec- 
topic pregnancies. 

Well, they could always have done 
that. It is just not sufficient for the re- 
search because that tissue is diseased 
in more cases than not. 

But Secretary Bowen, the Secretary 
of HHS, under President Reagan, indi- 
cated he thought we ought to have this 
ban lifted. And he said that for those 
who are pro-life and pro-research, the 
research should go forward. The 
Reagan-appointed panel also rec- 
ommended the research go forward. I 
think what the gentleman has just il- 
lustrated is another ruse, another ex- 
cuse why this administration is going 
to try to keep us from lifting the ban. 
And that ban will be in place and re- 
search will be stopped and people will 
die, and it is wrong; it is absolutely 
wrong. 

Mr. BLILEY. Madam Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentlewoman from New 
Jersey [Mrs. ROUKEMA]. 

Mrs. ROUKEMA. Madam Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding this 
time to me. 

Madam Speaker, I rise in strong sup- 
port of this conference report, H.R. 
2507, to reauthorize the National Insti- 
tutes of Health. I would first associate 
myself with the remarks of so many of 
my colleagues, who have so eloquently 
discussed the countless people who will 
benefit from the research, medical, and 
scientific advances this legislation will 
foster. In that light, the funds we in- 
vest today are truly some of the wisest, 
compassionate, and cost-effective dol- 
lars we spend. 

I must address my remarks today, 
however, to the issue that has become 
central to this debate: The administra- 
tion’s moratorium on fetal tissue 
transplant research, and the provisions 
within this conference report which 
overturn that ban. 

I urge each of my colleagues to ig- 
nore the rhetoric and the Washington 
babble that surrounds this issue, and 
look instead to what medicine and 
science tell us: Simply, that this ban 
must be lifted. Now. Lifted to enable 
research, treatment, and knowledge on 
real world problems—diabetes, Alz- 
heimer’s, Parkinson's disease—to go 
forward. Lifted to allow medicine and 
science to advance. Faced with such a 
choice, I do not think we can afford to 
engage in politics as usual. 

So much political babble has come to 
surround the issue of fetal tissue trans- 
plant. Iam sure many of you have been 
besieged this week, as I have, by letters 
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and callers who fear Congress is poised 
to legalize baby harvesting. That we 
are ready to sell spare parts for hu- 
mans. Or that women will now casually 
undertake the most personal and pain- 
ful experience of abortion, to supply 
some demand cycle. These blatant 
untruths would be laughable, were they 
not morally repugnant. 

This bill does no such thing. What it 
does is allow research on cures for dis- 
eases plaguing millions of Americans 
to continue. 

We do not arrive at this position eas- 
ily, or without scientific documenta- 
tion. And, it is clear that this reau- 
thorization does protect the complex 
medical, personal, and ethical rights 
surrounding fetal tissue donation. The 
conferees have heeded the counsel of 
two separate panels of NIH medical and 
scientific experts—appointed, I might 
add, by President Ronald Reagan— 
which reported that fetal tissue trans- 
plant research should continue, within 
the guidelines contained in this bill. 

Perhaps our good friend, the former 
Secretary of Health and Human Serv- 
ices under President Reagan, Dr. Otis 
Bowen, put it best. Calling for an end 
to this moratorium, Doc Bowen notes: 

In 1987, we needed answers about the 
science and ethics of this new research, and 
now we have them “ vital scientific 
progress should not fall victim to politics. 

That is the choice we have before us 
today. The incendiary rhetoric of the 
radical right, or the opportunity af- 
forded us by science and medicine. I 
cannot imagine a more humane and 
ethical choice. 

I urge my colleagues to support H.R. 
2507. 

Mr. WAXMAN. Madam Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. DINGELL], the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce. 

Mr. DINGELL. Madam Speaker, I 
support the conference report, I sup- 
port the efforts of the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. WAX- 
MAN], to see to it that this conference 
report is adopted. 

Madam Speaker, | rise in support of the 
conference report on H.R. 2507, the National 
Institutes of Health Revitalization Amendments 
of 1992. 

The National Institutes of Health [NIH] is the 
principal biomedical research agency of the 
Federal Government. Through the conduct, 
support, and promotion of biomedical re- 
search, NIH seeks to improve the health of the 
American people by: Increasing the under- 
standing of processes underlying human 
health, disability, and disease; advancing 
knowledge concerning the health effects of 
interactions between humans and the environ- 
ment; developing methods of preventing, de- 
tecting, diagnosing, and treating disease; and 
disseminating research results for critical re- 
view and ultimately for medical application. In 
the pursuit of this critical mission, NIH sup- 
ports biomedical and behavioral research in 
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this country and abroad, conducts research in 
its own laboratories and clinics, trains promis- 
ing young researchers, and promotes the ac- 
quisition and distribution of medical knowl 
edge. Such research activities will determine 
much of the quality of health care for the fu- 
ture and reinforce the quality of health care 
currently available. 

Madam Speaker, the legislation before us, 
today, is a comprehensive bill addressing a 
wide variety of health research issues. Its pri- 
mary purpose is to reauthorize: First, the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute; second, the National 
Heart, Lung and Blood Institute; third, the 
Medical Library Assistance Act; fourth, the Na- 
tional Center for Biotechnology Information; 
fifth, the National Research Service Awards 
Program. 

Other provisions of the bill would: Provide 
new authorization of appropriations for the Na- 
tional Institute on Aging; increase funding for 
research on breast and ovarian cancer; nullify 
the moratorium on Federal funding for human 
fetal tissue transplantation research; protect 
federally funded health facilities from illegal 
activities; and increase the focus on women 
and minorities in clinical research. 

Madam Speaker, during the past year, the 
Subcommittee on Oversight and Investigations 
conducted a number of hearings which raised 
questions about the adequacy of NIH mecha- 
nisms to guard against scientific misconduct. 
In response to those concerns this legislation 
contains provisions that would: First, establish 
an Office of Scientific Integrity to conduct in- 
vestigations into allegations of scientific mis- 
conduct; second, mandate the establishment 
of standards to protect against financial con- 
flicts of interest in clinical research; and third, 
create standards to protect whistleblowers 
who report cases of alleged misconduct. 
These measures are necessary to restore 
public confidence in NIH and its vital mission. 

Madam Speaker, the research activities of 
NIH are critically important to our Nation's fu- 
ture health care. These activities represent the 
most productive investment funded by the 
Federal dollar. Biomedical research offers a 
ray of hope to those suffering in the darkness 
of disease. New discoveries in disease pre- 
vention greatly reduce the enormous burden 
of human suffering and economic loss inflicted 
by illness. These discoveries significantly im- 
prove the quality of life and health of the 
American people. Through biomedical re- 
search, we shape the effectiveness of the 
American health care system. | strongly urge 
my colleagues to support this legislation. 

Mr. BLILEY. Madam Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Madam 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding time to me. 

Madam Speaker, by Executive order 
last week President Bush established a 
fetal tissue bank which provides the 
opportunity to conduct medical re- 
search on tissues garnered from unborn 
children who die as a result of mis- 
carriages or as a result of ectopic preg- 
nancies. When fully operational, the 
bank will include approximately 20 
centers strategically located through- 
out the country. 
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What the President has wisely done 
is to provide an ethical, rational, and 
effective means by which fetal tissue 
research can be conducted. 

Dr. Bernadine Healy, Director of the 
National Institutes of Health, has stat- 
ed unequivocally as a physician and a 
scientist that the President’s fetal tis- 
sue bank— 

Is feasible and should be given a chance to 
prove its efficacy in terms of furthering one 
of the many needed research options for 
treatment of diseases such as diabetes, Par- 
kinson’s and certain inherited disorders. 

According to Dr. Louis Sullivan, Sec- 
retary of HHS: “The tissue that would 
be available from a bank of this sort 
can meet the current estimated re- 
search needs.“ 

Dr. Sullivan wrote on May 19, that 
the total number of transplants over 
the last 30 years is around 60, while 
suitable tissue from ectopic preg- 
nancies and spontaneous abortions is 
estimated at 2,000 per year. 

Moreover, the Secretary pointed out, 
this is a conservative estimate based 
on a total of 750,000 spontaneous abor- 
tions and 100,000 ectopic pregnancies 
per year. 

Thus, Madam Speaker, the medical 
efficacy of transplantation of fetal 
cells can and will be ethically ex- 
plored—its potential to cure or miti- 
gate disease either scientifically veri- 
fied or debunked. 

Significantly, two highly respected 
researchers, Drs. R.C. Cefalo and Wat- 
son A. Bowes, Jr., from the University 
of North Carolina School of Medicine 
have written that— 

The creation of a human fetal tissue reg- 
istry, fetal tissue bank and fetal cell lines 
using tissue obtained from spontaneous abor- 
tions and ectopic pregnancies * * * (have) 
great merit. There is evidence that a propor- 
tion (5-7%) of spontaneous miscarriages will 
provide tissue appropriate for use in tissue 
transplantation research. 

Dr. Cefalo voted to lift the fetal tis- 
sue moratorium as a member of the 
NIH panel. He now endorses the admin- 
istration’s fetal tissue bank because it 
will be free from the controversy that 
currently surrounds the use of tissue 
from induced abortions. 

According to Maria Michejda, M. D., 
of the International Center for Inter- 
disciplinary Studies of Immunology at 
Georgetown University Medical Center, 

* + * On the basis of our survey we believe 
that there may be a sufficient amount of 
healthy and viable fetal tissue available for 
transplantation. Clearly, an ability to make 
use of fetuses from spontaneous abortions 
would reduce the current reliance on fetuses 
from induced abortions. It would obviate 
many of the moral concerns associated with 
transplanting fetal tissue. 

And according to six additional pro- 
fessors of obstetrics and gynecology 
from the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia School of Medicine—C. Paul 
Morrow, M.D., Kathryn Shaw, M.D., 
Laila Muderspach, M.D., Lynda 
Roman, M.D., T. Murphy Goodwan, 
M.D., and Richard Paul, M.D.: 
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In our institution we see more than 1,000 
cases of spontaneous pregnancy loss occur- 
ring at greater than 9 weeks gestation. In ad- 
dition, we see an average of 350 ectopic ges- 
tations per year. Based on the collective ex- 
perience of numerous colleagues, in 5 to 10 
percent of cases a recently dead fetus will be 
identified at the time of surgery. Most of 
these will be suitable for tissue harvesting 
since the incidence of anomalies or infection 
in this condition is low. Thus a total of 85 to 
100 fetuses suitable for obtaining fetal cells 
can be expected from our institution alone 
each year. 

Let me remind Members that the son 
of Rev. Guy Walden received his life- 
saving transplant from fetal tissue ob- 
tained from an ectopic pregnancy—not 
from an induced abortion. Again this 
type of ethical transplantation is en- 
tirely permissible under the Presi- 
dent's policy. 

Dr. Frank Young, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Health, Science and the 
Environment has written that— 

It is likely according to NIH that 500 to 800 
ectopic pregnancies with embryos, that are 
chromosomally normal and uninfected would 
be available nationwide per year. 

Drs. Michael R. Caudle and William 
M. Hollis of the University of Tennessee 
Medical Center at Knoxville have also 
called on the administration to estab- 
lish such a tissue bank— 

We think that substantial scientific evi- 
dence exists that tissue obtained from spon- 
taneous miscarriages would satisfy the needs 
of these studying fetal tissue transplan- 
tation. 

The Bush approach embraces a deep 
and abiding reverence and respect for 
the lives of unborn children—children 
that the abortion lobby and some in 
the research community sadly regard 
as throwaways—while recognizing the 
desirability of going forward with ethi- 
cal fetal tissue research. 

The Bush approach is fair and it’s hu- 
mane. The conference report on the 
other hand, establishes an unethical 
policy that reduces an unborn child to 
the status of an object, a commodity, a 
mere body parts provider wanted only 
for his or her innate ability to involun- 
tarily donate a brain or other organs. 

If you want to get a clear picture of 
what your vote in favor of H.R. 2507 
will fund, consider this verbatim de- 
scription of some fetal tissue extrac- 
tions reported in the June 1989 issue of 
Archives of Neurology. 

Two methods to collect fetal material were 
used. With the first method, a plastic 
cannula, connected to a 60 ml syringe, was 
inserted into the uterus. Under ultrasound 
guidance, the opening of the cannula was di- 
rected to the fetal head. Suction was applied, 
and the fetus was slowly aspirated and frag- 
mented into the cannula. Alternatively, a 
similar low-pressure vacuum aspiration 
technique (regulated by a vacuum pump), 
but without ultrasound guidance and using a 
metal cannula, was employed. 


You may be shocked to learn that 
one member of the research team that 
conducted these hideous brain-sucking, 
brain stealing experiments included 
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one of the NIH fetal tissue panelists 
Dr. Barry Hoffer of the University of 
Colorado, who was among those who 
voted to overturn the administration's 
moratorium on fetal tissue research 
from induced abortion. 

It is outrageous that ultrasound— 
that marvelous diagnostic tool—is 
being used to search, in order to de- 
stroy the baby in a way that is most 
likely to yield usable baby brain tissue. 

If you think this kind of cruel re- 
search is ethical, applying suction to 
the skulls of helpless infants—your 
vote is for the conference report. 

But it seems to me that we wouldn’t 
treat our pet dog or cat with the same 
cruelty, indifference, irreverence, and 
insensitivity afforded unborn children 
in this legislation. 

If you believe that establishing a 
close collaborative relationship be- 
tween abortion mills and researchers is 
prudent and ethical, your vote is for 
the conference report. But it seems to 
me that linking medical research with 
those who butcher babies for profit is 
not morally or ethically defensible. 

Madam Speaker, the issue of giving 
one’s consent to be carved up for 
science is another compelling issue 
that must be considered in this debate. 
Who gives it? The parents who abandon 
their child to the abortionist’s knife 
and suction machine? 

All organ donations are predicated on 
the premise of consent and in the case 
of a child, a responsible guardian act- 
ing in the interests of the child as- 
sumes this responsibility. The con- 
ference report fails miserably in this 
regard. 

When a child’s life is lost through 
miscarriage or ectopic pregnancy, sure- 
ly a reasonable assumption can be 
made that the parents, acting as guard- 
ian and protector, didn’t will the death 
of the infant and thus can exercise 
moral authority over disposition of the 
body. No such child-centered concern 
or humanitarian care, or love is appar- 
ent when the child is deliberately 
handed over to an abortionist. 

Then there's the concern expressed 
by many of us including Dr. James 
Mason, head of the U.S. Public Health 
Service who has said that: 

Permitting the human fetal research at 
issue will increase the incidence of abortion 
across the country. The additional rational- 
ization of directly advancing the cause of 
human therapeutics cannot help but tilt 
some already vulnerable women toward a de- 
cision to have an abortion. 

In response to the so-called safe- 
guards—a fig leaf if ever there was 
one—Dr. Mason has said a distinction 
between the decision to abort and the 
decision to donate the body may be 
easy to theorize but such a neat sepa- 
ration is very doubtful. 

Studies show that—ambivalence to- 
ward abortion is a well documented re- 
action of many women when con- 
fronted with a problem pregnancy— 
said two NIH panelists in 1988. 
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In their heavily footnoted report 
“Dissent to the Report of the Human 
Fetal Tissue Transplantation Research 
Panel of the National Institutes of 
Health,“ panel members James Bopp 
and James Burtchaell provide insight 
to why this bill will likely lead to more 
abortions. They wrote: 

Ambivalence toward abortion is a well-doc- 
umented reaction of many women when con- 
fronted with a problem pregnancy. A period 
of intense anxiety and ambivalence is often 
experienced during the first twenty-four 
hours preceding an abortion. This ambiva- 
lence is reflected in the fact that from one- 
fourth to approximately one-half of women 
aborting find the decision difficult to make. 
In addition, studies of pregnant women who 
chose to abort and others who chose to de- 
liver their children, approximately one-third 
to 40 percent of the women, whatever their 
ultimate decision, were reported to have 
changed their decision at least once, with 
women who aborted being significantly more 
likely to report their decision as a relatively 
difficult one, to rethink their initial choice, 
and to regret having to have made that deci- 
sion. Some women who have made an initial 
decision to abort will change their minds at 
the last minute, with approximately five per- 
cent changing their minds after making an 
appointment to have an abortion and ap- 
proximately one percent changing their 
minds at the abortion clinic itself. Signifi- 
cantly, studies reveal that from 24 to 37 per- 
cent of women who abort do not make up 
their minds until just before the procedure. 

Thus, the knowledge that the aborted 
baby’s remains might be of use in med- 
ical research or transplantation could 
tip the scales in favor of abortion. No 
one is suggesting fetal transplantation 
is likely to constitute the sole reason 
for proceeding ahead with an abor- 
tion—but it is likely to provide an ad- 
ditional rationalization in certain cir- 
cumstances. 

Madam Speaker and Members, we 
should be under no illusions that the 
pro-abortionists desperately want the 
Bush pro-life moratorium lifted in 
order to undermine efforts in the 
States to protect unborn children from 
abortion. 

This not-so-hidden abortion rights 
agenda was underscored in recent testi- 
mony before the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee by Harvard Prof. Lawrence 
Tribe. In urging passage of the so- 
called Freedom of Choice Act, he stat- 
ed that the interstate nature of medi- 
cal technology may give Congress au- 
thority under the commerce clause to 
ensure that it will not be—hinder (ed), 
by a—patchwork of State and local re- 
strictions. 

Madam Speaker, Members are being 
encouraged to embrace the conference 
report in order to curb commercial 
traffic in fetal tissue. 

What Members are not being told is 
that such trafficking in fetal tissue is 
already illegal with offensives punish- 
able by 5 years in prison or a $50,000 
fine as a result of enactment in 1988 of 
the Organ Transplant Act. 

To the best of my knowledge no case 
has been made by Mr. WAXMAN or any- 
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one else that the criminal provisions 
contained in the Organ Transplant Act 
are inadequate. 

Finally, the ugly specter of authoriz- 
ing federally funded experimentation 
on live unborn babies is contained in 
the Conference Report. 

In the past, grisly experiments on in- 
fants were subsidized by NIH. 

In one such NIH-supported experi- 
ment, researchers severed the heads of 
dying victims of second-trimester abor- 
tions and kept their brains alive to 
study brain metabolism. 

Those who participated in these cruel 
experiments, it seems to me, should 
have been prosecuted rather than given 
Government grants. 

But then again, the sick logic of the 
abortionists is at least consistent. If a 
child is deemed to have no rights what- 
soever and Government no duty to pro- 
tect that child, why not engage in live 
fetal experimentation if it might yield 
useful information. Of course such a 
view dehumanizes the child to the level 
of guinea pig. 

The conference report strips the 
power and authority of the Secretary 
of HHS to withhold funding for experi- 
ments he finds ethically objectionable 
and vests that power instead in ethics 
boards packed with researchers and 
those with a vested interest. 

The way the language of the pending 
legislation reads, an experiment must 
be approved if the ethics board can’t 
muster a majority vote condemning 
the experiment as ethically objection- 
able. 

Given their track record in the past, 
it is highly likely that these ethics 
boards will approve unethical experi- 
mentation on live unborn kids and you 
and I and the administration will be al- 
most powerless to stop it. 
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Mr. BLILEY. Madam Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. THOMAS]. 

Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming. Madam 
Speaker, I rise to express my dis- 
appointment in this report. I basically 
support the right-to-life notion, and I 
have voted that way. However, when 
this issue came up in the Senate, I 
took a great deal of time to look at it 
and talked about it with people in my 
district. I concluded that I am in sup- 
port of the idea of using fetal tissue, 
and I am prepared to do that. 

So, Madam Speaker, I am dis- 
appointed, however, when it comes in 
at $3 billion over the President’s re- 
quest because I also believe in a bal- 
anced budget, and I lined up, as did 
many people in this House down here 
the other day, to sign up to balance the 
budget, and I think there is a great in- 
consistency between doing that and 
voting for a bill with an authorization 
that goes $3.1 billion over where we 
ought to be to balance the budget. 

Mr. WAXMAN. Madam Speaker, I 
yield myself 1 minute. 
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Madam Speaker, I yield this 1 minute 
to myself just to make a comment to 
the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
THOMAS). I do not know if he was here 
to hear the comments that the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. GRADISON], the 
ranking Republican on the Committee 
on the Budget, made. He pointed out 
the fact that this bill does not break 
the budget, that it is an authorization 
bill and that the appropriation would 
be consistent with that budget resolu- 
tion. 

Madam Speaker, the question of the 
budget is another one of those ruses to 
try to pull people off this bill who 
might otherwise support it, who be- 
lieve, as the gentleman has indicated 
he does, that fetal tissue transplan- 
tation research offers hope. 

Madam Speaker, that hope will go 
away if this legislation goes away, and 
I think those who are arguing the 
budget are misleading people into 
thinking that this bill perhaps should 
be voted against for other reasons. 

I wanted to share that with the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming and refer him to 
the comments of the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. GRADISON] in the RECORD. 

Madam Speaker, I yield 1 minute to 


the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
SMITH]. 
Mr. SMITH of Florida. Madam 


Speaker, I thank the gentleman from 
California [Mr. WAXMAN] for yielding 
this time to me, and I want to com- 
mend him for his work. 

Madam Speaker, there are a lot of 
people who have come to this floor on 
this debate today and previous to 
today. They have talked about this as 
an issue of choice, and they are right. 
The only difference is it is not the 
choice of abortion or non-abortion. The 
choice here is whether people will live 
and whether people will die, whether 
people who are sick will be cured, or 
whether people who are well will ever 
be prevented from becoming sick. 

Madam Speaker, I say to my col- 
leagues, when your mother, your fa- 
ther, your family, your parents, your 
grandparents are ill with a disease that 
might possibly be cured under the pro- 
visions of this bill, are we going to 
stand and argue that a few dollars 
stood in the way? Are we going to deny 
people the right to be able to seek and 
receive the best medical attention that 
can be provided to them as American 
citizens? Veterans who have spent 
many years protecting this country? 
Elderly citizens who have made this 
country what it is? Young people who 
have the future ahead of them who 
may be helped? Cured from their dis- 
eases by what happens in this bill? 

Madam Speaker, that is the choice 
we are facing, and, if it was me, and I 
was alone on this floor, I would stand 
here to my death arguing that this bill 
is the right thing to do for the Amer- 
ican people, and I urge a yes“ vote. 
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Mr. WAXMAN. Madam Speaker, I 
yield 2% minutes to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. HENRY]. 

Mr. HENRY. Madam Speaker, I rise 
as a strong and consistent supporter of 
the right-to-life position. I believe per- 
sonally that abortion on demand, as 
provided for and protected under the 
conditions of Roe v. Wade, is one of the 
great moral outrages of contemporary 
American law, and it is within that 
moral and legal framework, in addition 
to personal conviction, which I rise in 
support of the National Institutes of 
Health authorization conference com- 
mittee report. 

Madam Speaker, I believe the leader- 
ship of the right-to-life community has 
made a major political and ethical mis- 
judgment in attacking this legislation 
because it would allow for the Federal 
Government to renew its past practice 
of providing funds for fetal research. 
Surely the entire area of biomedical re- 
search raises a host of morally trou- 
bling and complex questions. But to 
focus on this question of tissue re- 
search, choosing this particular con- 
cern amidst broader questions related 
to biomedical research and ethics, has 
trivialized the question. And I am 
afraid it may have the effect of weak- 
ening the overall right to life argu- 
ment. 

What about in vitro research in 
which many fertilized ova are dis- 
carded in favor of the one ovum which 
will live? What about DNA research 
and human genome research? Yes, 
there are major ethical issues of im- 
port associated with fetal tissue re- 
search—but they must be discussed and 
debated on a much higher plane and a 
more comprehensive framework than 
that which has been posed thus far in 
the current question before us. 

While serious questions can and must 
be raised in regard to overviewing 
these forms of research, it is nonethe- 
less important to note that the purpose 
and effect of such research is directed 
toward restoring the wholeness and 
fullness of life, not destroying it. 

Madam Speaker, of all the people 
phoning my office and writing to me 
expressing their concerns about this, 
most of them have taken advantage, 
for themselves or for their children, of 
measles inoculation, polio vaccine, and 
most of them, I am sure, would take 


advantage of subsequent medical 
breakthroughs that this research 
promises. 


Madam Speaker, as a right-to-life 
supporter, I urge cautious support for 
this legislation. 

I would like to make one other point 
for my right-to-life friends. For the 
first time in 20 years, since Roe v. 
Wade, we are finally to the point where 
the court, we hope, we pray from my 
side of this question, will reopen this 
question and cause the American pub- 
lic to reexamine the entire issue of 
abortion on demand, which I find mor- 
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ally reprehensible. For right to life to 
attach itself to this issue as we ap- 
proach this national debate is, I fear, 
destructive to the cause and the inter- 
ests which I have sought to represent 
as a Member of Congress, and I would 
urge those who feel this way with me 
to have the courage to speak up in this 
afternoon’s vote. 

Mr. BLILEY. Madam Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Madam 
Speaker, as my colleagues know, the 
backbone of this country is the Amer- 
ican family, and we are now consider- 
ing a bill which is riddled with provi- 
sions that go against the grain of our 
traditional American values. 

We talk about balancing the Federal 
budget and getting our economy back 
on track. Yet it amazes me that some 
of my distinguished colleagues would 
even consider a bill that exceeds the 
President’s budget request by $3.1 bil- 
lion. That is ridiculous. They are talk- 
ing about brand-new research facilities, 
expenditures not even included in the 
President’s budget request. They are 
talking about a purchase price for a 
piece of property that no one has both- 
ered to figure out what the cost is. 

Madam Speaker, I just do not get it, 
and neither will the American tax- 
payers. We are once again threatening 
the legitimate research and health pro- 
grams with a bill chock full of wasteful 
liberal spending. This Nation is nearly 
$4 trillion in debt, and here we go 
again, one bill after another jeopardiz- 
ing the good will of American people 
who work. 

I recognize that some of my col- 
leagues have said it is not an appro- 
priation it is an authorization. Come 
on. Madam Speaker, let us put aside 
this election year rhetoric. It has got 
to stop somewhere, and, if we do not 
stop it in the authorization, it will 
never stop in the appropriation. 

I urge my colleagues to vote no on 
this report, send it back, and let us cut 
out the pork. 

Mr. WAXMAN. Madam Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentlewoman 
from Hawaii [Mrs. MINK]. 

Mrs. MINK. Madam Speaker, I rise 
today in strong support of the con- 
ference report on H.R. 2507, the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health reauthoriza- 
tion bill. 

This bill, which authorizes our pri- 
mary source of Federal health re- 
search, is absolutely vital to the future 
of American women. 

For over a century, women have suf- 
fered from neglect by the medical es- 
tablishment and the lack of Federal 
funds for research on women’s health 
needs. 

Documented by a 1990 General Ac- 
counting Office report, no one disputes 
the fact that women have been pur- 
posely left out of clinical trials, and 
that research on diseases which affect 
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only women have been tragically insig- 
nificant. 

We all know and recognize this, and 
for the first time we are about to au- 
thorize the largest increase in women's 
health research which will begin, and 
only begin, to correct the inequity that 
women have faced throughout history. 

This bill will permanently establish 
in the law, the Office of Women's 
Health Research at the NIH, and it pro- 
motes increased participation of 
women and disadvantaged individuals 
in the field of biomedical and behav- 
ioral research. It also provides for $300 
million for increased basic research on 
breast cancer, $40 million for 
osteoporosis and related diseases, and 
$20 million for contraception and infer- 
tility research centers. 

Of primary concern to me is the au- 
thorization of $75 million for research 
on ovarian and other reproductive can- 
cers, which is in line with a bill I intro- 
duced at the beginning of this Con- 
gress, H.R. 179, the Ovarian Cancer Re- 
search Act. 

Ovarian cancer is perhaps one of the 
most glaring examples of the neglect 
and disregard of women’s health needs. 
As ovarian cancer continues to threat- 
en over 21,000 women each year, there 
is still no early detection test to diag- 
nose this disease in its early stages. 
The result is that two-thirds of the 
women with this terrible disease will 
die. 

Yesterday, it was with shock and 
utter dismay that I. read a letter from 
the Director of the NIH recommending 
a veto of this legislation, not primarily 
on the issue of fetal tissue research, 
but citing that the women’s health pro- 
visions are unnecessary. 

They call this micromanagement. 
Well, for a system of research that has 
discriminated against women for over 
100 years, I think some intervention by 
this Congress is necessary. 

I don’t want to discredit the tremen- 
dous gains that the NIH has made over 
the last 2 years in establishing an Of- 
fice of Women’s Health Research and 
directing more funding toward breast 
cancer, ovarian cancer, osteoporosis, 
and contraceptive and infertility re- 
search. But unless we continue to be 
vigilant, unless the women of this 
country have a voice in the kind of re- 
search that is being conducted by the 
Federal Government, the gains that we 
have made in the last several years 
could be lost. 

Madam Speaker, I urge my col- 
leagues to recognize the importance of 
the legislation before us today, and 
what it means for the women of our 
Nation. Vote “aye” on the NIH reau- 
thorization conference report. 

o 1330 

Mr. BLILEY. Madam Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. VOLKMER]. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Madam Speaker. 
there is much in most of this bill that 
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I and others in this House support. 
However, because of the provisions for 
fetal tissue research from the vol- 
untary termination of pregnancies, I 
must ask Members to reject this con- 
ference report. 

There have been statements on this 
floor today that you cannot use fetal 
tissue from ectopic pregnancies be- 
cause the tissue is no longer usable. 
However, just back in April, last 
month, you had testimony before one 
of the subcommittees of this House 
that tissue from ectopic pregnancies 
was used and used successfully, and 
that it can be used. 

Dr. Bernadine Healy, Director of the 
National Institutes of Health, has stat- 
ed unequivocably as a physician and a 
scientist that the President's fetal tis- 
sue bank is feasible and should be given 
a chance to prove its efficacy. 

Madam Speaker, we have only had 
about 60 fetal tissue transplants in this 
country in all this time. We can have 
from involuntary abortions, from mis- 
carriages, and ectopic pregnancies, at 
least 2,000 fetal tissue transplants a 
year for research. That is sufficient. 
We do not have to use voluntary abor- 
tion fetal tissue. 

Mr. BLILEY. Madam Speaker, how 
much time is remaining on both sides? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mrs. 
UNSOELD). The gentleman from Virgina 
(Mr. BLILEY] has 7 minutes remaining, 
and the gentleman from California [Mr. 
WAXMAN] has 11 minutes remaining. 

Mr. BLILEY. Madam Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. DORNAN]. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. I would 
say to the gentleman from California 
[Mr. WAXMAN] that I am going as slow 
as I can here, vamping for you. Maybe 
the gentleman will give me a minute to 
kill some of his time, pardon the ex- 
pression, until some of his speakers get 
over here. I would rather have gone a 
little closer to the end of the debate. 

Madam Speaker, I spent some time 
at the platform hearings for my party 
with a lady who ran abortion clinics all 
the way through north Texas. Without 
any pride she says that she was the 
overseer of over 35,000 deaths in the 
abortion clinics. 

I would vote against this bill on eco- 
nomic reasons alone. The point has 
been made in this well over and over 
and over again that it is a budget bust- 
er. 
There are exceptions to everything, 
and there are some exceptions to what 
I am about to say, and that is that 
most abortionists, who do nothing else, 
deal in raw evil and killing at a level 
every bit worthy of the name holocaust 
in this slaughter of 1,600,000 American 
children, because they are all Ameri- 
cans, in their mother’s womb. 

I did see a red-headed lady doctor 
traveling the Dakotas like a doctor of 
old with a surry with a fringe on top, 
saying that she was doing it because it 
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was her feminist cause. Iam willing to 
accept that she had other motives. 

But most doctors in the abortion in- 
dustry, who are not obgyn, who do 
nothing else, they skim dollars exactly 
like Bugsy Segal in Las Vegas at the 
Flamingo. They come in with a wham, 
bam, thank you, young lady, where is 
your cash. They do not even look at 
the faces of one of their victims, and 
they kill the other victim. 

They cheat the IRS. They are like 
prostitutes in the street, with even less 
dignity, and they kill by the tens of 
thousands. 

Carol Everett of Texas described it to 
me, when a girl is dying in an abortion 
clinic, and this happened at killer 
Tiller’s operation in Wichita, they send 
them down the street to die in a motel 
so they can tell other young girls, No 
one has ever died in our clinic.” 

If people think these doctors are not 
going to harvest little fetuses for tis- 
sue and rake off more money, they are 
sadly mistaken. 

Mr. BLILEY. Madam Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. DREIER]. 

Mr. DREIER of California. Madam 
Speaker, who cannot be in support of 
attempts to try and deal with the var- 
ious health crises that we face in this 
country and throughout the world. Ob- 
viously, we all want to find cures for 
all of these ailments, and I applaud the 
work of NIH and the important ad- 
vances achieved in biomedical re- 
search. But, Madam Speaker, we have a 
very serious malady when it comes to 
our budget. 

Madam Speaker, I voted against H.R. 
2507 when it was $400 million over budg- 
et and sent to conference with the Sen- 
ate. Now it comes back $3.1 billion over 
budget. That is the reason I am going 
to vote against this conference report. 

Madam Speaker, if we continue down 
the road that we have for the past sev- 
eral decades, we are not going to see 
any prospect for balancing our budget 
at all. So it seems to me that the re- 
sponsible thing to do is to oppose this 
conference report, send it back to con- 
ference, and let them bring back some- 
thing that is within the budget, so that 
we can effectively turn the corner on 
this fiscal malady which we face. 

Mr. WAXMAN, Madam Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. NEAL]. 

Mr. NEAL of North Carolina. Madam 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

Madam Speaker, I wish to enter into 
a colloquy with the gentleman from 
California [Mr. WAXMAN]. 

Madam Speaker, I heard an earlier 
claim that this was $3 billion, I believe 
was the figure, over what the House 
passed. I looked into it a little bit. Now 
I understand that that is not the case, 
because those that are saying that this 
is $3 billion over what the House passed 
are claiming some very high amount 
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for refurbishing facilities at the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, amounts 
that are not in our bill. 

Mr. WAXMAN. Madam Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEAL of North Carolina. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. WAXMAN. Madam Speaker, the 
gentleman is correct. The authoriza- 
tion for most of NIH is such sums as 
may be necessary, to be filled in by the 
Committee on Appropriations. This au- 
thorization spells out numbers for the 
Cancer Institute and for the Heart, 
Lung, and Blood Institute. But when 
these numbers are thrown out as being 
$3 billion over the President’s budget, 
they are just making wild statements 
to try to discredit the bill. 

Mr. NEAL of North Carolina. Madam 
Speaker, reclaiming my time, so the 
amount in this bill is somewhat more 
than the amount that left the House 
before the conference committee, but 
that amount is for prostate cancer re- 
search, breast cancer research, and so 
on. Is that not correct? 

Mr. WAXMAN. If the gentleman will 
yield further, the gentleman is correct. 

Mr. BLILEVYV. Madam Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. RAMSTAD]. 

Mr. RAMSTAD. Madam Speaker, I 
rise today in opposition to the con- 
ference report, the NIH reauthorization 
bill. I do this with a heavy heart. I cer- 
tainly do not want to vote against 
more funding for cancer research, for 
breast cancer research, for AIDS re- 
search, research on Parkinson’s dis- 
ease, Alzheimer’s disease, or any of the 
other meritorious and necessary re- 
search projects. But I rise in opposition 
to this conference report because it is, 
if you look at the numbers, $3.1 billion 
over the President's budget. 

Madam Speaker, given the unprece- 
dented $400 billion deficit facing this 
country, this is no time to promise the 
American people more than we can af- 
ford. This is a classic example of what 
is wrong with the authorization proc- 
ess and why the American people are 
angry at Congress. We are promising 
more than we know we can deliver. 

Madam Speaker, this is a flawed 
process, and somebody has to blow the 
whistle on it. Nobody wants to vote 
against these meritorious and nec- 
essary research projects. But when we 
have a $400 billion deficit, I do not be- 
lieve it is responsible to vote for a bill 
that authorizes spending up to $3.1 bil- 
lion over budget. 

Madam Speaker, | rise today in opposition 
to the conference report on H.R, 2507, the 
NIH reauthorization bill. 

While listening to this debate, | have been 
very disappointed to see that the issue of fetal 
tissue research has clouded over the most ob- 
jectionable aspect of this bill: deficit spending. 

This conference report authorizes $3.1 bil- 
lion in funding over the level requested by the 
President. Given the unprecedented $400 bil- 
lion budget deficit facing America, this is no 
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time to promise the American people more 
than we can afford. 

Unfortunately, that’s exactly what Congress 
has done year after year, sowing the seeds for 
economic disaster by spending over $3 trillion 
it does not have. As a result, we are paying 
nearly $300 billion on interest on the debt 
alone, destroying American jobs and competi- 
tiveness. 

Last week, we took a small step toward this 
goal when we passed the conference report 
for H.R. 4990 to rescind $8 billion in Govern- 
ment spending. 

But we must do more. Congress has been 
playing a shell game with the American peo- 
ple, and it's the average American taxpayer 
who stands to lose the most. It's time to blow 
the whistle on runaway deficit spending and 
this phony authorization process. 

| urge my colleagues to vote against this 
conference report and for deficit reduction. 
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Mr. WAXMAN. Madam Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. WYDEN]. 

Mr. WYDEN. Madam Speaker, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. DOR- 
NAN], who has been very sincere and 
very blunt about his views over many 
years, has suggested in his remarks 
that somehow the abortion clinics 
would be in cahoots with the medical 
researchers if this legislation were to 
go into effect, and that somehow this 
legislation would encourage abortions. 

I just want to emphasize to my col- 
leagues the protections in this bill that 
would prevent that from happening. 
Under this legislation, tissue could not 
be sold. Under this legislation, it would 
not be possible to specify the donee. 
Under this legislation, one cannot 
change the timing and method of pro- 
cedures. And I would say to my col- 
leagues that all of this is backed up 
with criminal penalties. All of these 
provisions are backed up with criminal 
penalties. That is to make sure there 
would not be inappropriate abuses, or 
the kind of abusive relationship be- 
tween researchers and abortion clinics, 
that seems to have been discussed and 
would not be permissible under this 
legislation. 

I hope my colleagues will look spe- 
cifically at the protections, the very 
sincere and strong restrictions that bar 
the abuse of fetal tissue. 

Mr. WAXMAN. Madam Speaker, I 
yield 2% minutes to the gentlewoman 
from Kansas [Mrs. MEYERS]. 

Mrs. MEYERS of Kansas. Madam 
Speaker, we have heard a great deal 
about the provisions in this bill that 
would lift the current ban on the use of 
Federal funds for fetal tissue trans- 
plantation research. Due to the great 
promise this type of research holds for 
the sufferers of Alzheimer’s disease, 
Parkinson’s disease, or diabetes, I sup- 
port those provisions in the bill over- 
turning the current moratorium. 

However, there are several other im- 
portant provisions in the conference re- 
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port that are worthy of my colleagues’ 
support. This bill authorizes an addi- 
tional $400 million in fiscal year 1993 
for research on breast, ovarian, and 
other cancers of a woman's reproduc- 
tive system; $72 million is authorized 
for research on prostate cancer. 

The conference agreement will also 
require that women and minorities be 
included as subjects in NIH-funded re- 
search projects, except in those cases 
where it would be inappropriate to the 
purpose of the research or place the 
participants at risk. Congress should 
not dictate to NIH researchers how to 
do this work but Congress should en- 
sure that federally funded research 
take into consideration the health 
needs of women in this country. 

The conference agreement also con- 
tains important provisions in support 
of contraception and infertility re- 
search. The lack of research in this 
area has led to the development of one 
truly new contraceptive method— 
Norplant—in the last three decades. 
Further, while 3 million unplanned 
pregnancies occur each year to Amer- 
ican women, many others find’ them- 
selves unable to conceive children. 

One in every six couples in the Unit- 
ed States is infertile, or fails to con- 
ceive within a year of deciding to have 
a child. This conference report provides 
funds to establish five applied research 
centers—three for research into new 
and improved methods of contraception 
and two devoted to new treatments of 


infertility. 
This conference agreement will also 
increase funding for research on 


osteoporosis, Paget’s disease, and other 
related bone disorders. 

Madam Speaker, this bill is about re- 
search that will help save the lives of 
millions of Americans, and it deserves 
the support of all my colleagues. 

Mr. WAXMAN. Madam Speaker, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. 

I want to take this opportunity to 
thank the people on our staff that have 
done such yeoman work on this legisla- 
tion: Ruth Katz, Tim Westmoreland, 
Rip Forbes, for the subcommittee; for 
the full committee, David Keeny; for 
the Legislative Counsel’s Office, Peter 
Goodloe. 

Finally, I want to say to my col- 
leagues: I have had Members tell me 
that they recognize this research is 
promising and that they agree with the 
Reagan-appointed blue ribbon panel 
that it will not increase abortion. But 
then they say they cannot face the op- 
ponents of abortion if they vote with 
us. 

First, I want Members to recognize 
that there are many people who are op- 
posed to abortion who do support this 
legislation, ranging from former Sec- 
retary of HHS Dr. Bowen to many dis- 
tinguished Members of this and the 
other body. 

Second and more important, if Mem- 
bers vote yes“ today, they may have 
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to face some extreme antiabortion 
groups for the next few weeks. But if 
they vote no,“ if they vote against 
this legislation, they will have to face 
people with Parkinson's, parents of di- 
abetic children, and families with ge- 
netic diseases, and they will have to 
say, “I knew what you needed and I 
didn’t do it.“ And a Member will have 
to say that for the rest of his or her life 
and the rest of the lives of these indi- 
viduals with devastating diseases. 
There are few opportunities in this 
body to be clear about politics and sub- 
stance, about right and wrong. This is 
one. 
Support research, support hope. Vote 


S. 

Mr. BLILEY. Madam Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HYDE]. 

Mr. E. Madam Speaker, we have 
heard so much misinformation today, 
and I do not say it is deliberate misin- 
formation, but it is just wrong. 

On the efficacy, on the workability of 
the fetal tissue bank, we have letters 
not only from the head of the National 
Institutes of Health, but we have let- 
ters from the following universities 
and professors and doctors: Stanford 
University, the University of Southern 
California Medical School, UCLA Medi- 
cal School, University of North Caro- 
lina Chapel Hill, University of Ten- 
nessee, Georgetown University, Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, Case Western. 

All of these people certify this is 
workable, this is doable, and we do not 
need induced abortions to conduct the 
research. 

Why can we not understand that? 
Why do we negate all of these respon- 
sible professionals who will not. lose 
their jobs if they failed to support the 
bank, as the gentleman from Colorado 
charged? 

These are professional teachers and 
experts in the medical profession who 
say this is workable and feasible. 

Do my colleagues want to know an- 
other name? I direct this to my good 
friend from California: C. Everett 
Koop, M.D., supports this, the former 
Surgeon General, whom the gentleman 
learned to admire and respect and he 
thinks the fetal tissue bank is work- 
able. So why not give it a chance? 

Now, private research goes on. We 
are only talking about federally funded 
research. And before I lose my time, let 
me share with my colleagues a letter 
from American Humane, protecting 
animals since 1877, a worthy cause, the 
animal rights people. And they support 
this bill, oh, do they support this bill, 
because it says, “It would forward im- 
portant research, including promoting 
the development and validation of al- 
ternatives to the use of animals.“ 

In other words, we will save the guin- 
ea pigs and the hamsters. Let us use 
human tissue. Let us use little babies 
instead of animals. 

The problem with this bill is, it will 
create a market for fetal tissue. It ad- 
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vances abortion by providing a ration- 
alization to an indecisive and vulner- 
able woman who is pregnant to go 
ahead and have the abortion because at 
least the dead baby’s tissue will be put 
to good use. 

There is a fundamental difference be- 
tween being an organ donor who know- 
ingly and voluntarily donates an 
organ, and having ones organs coer- 
cively ‘‘donated,’’ taken from the baby 
without him or her ever having a voice 
in the matter. This is what happens 
when fetal tissue from induced abor- 
tion is used. 

This bill is one more step toward de- 
sensitizing our culture toward the 
preborn so that they are reduced to 
being things, commodities, means, not 
an end in themselves. 

First of all, private research will con- 
tinue. Second, there are 700,000 sponta- 
neous abortions, 100,000 ectopic preg- 
nancies from which fetal material from 
about 2,000 of these fetuses can be ex- 
tracted, frozen and then used in re- 
search. This will provide ample fetal 
material for testing. 

Please vote no. This bill is dehuman- 
izing and unnecessary. 
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Mr. WAXMAN. Madam Speaker, be- 
fore yielding for the closing arguments 
on our side, I want to thank several 
private citizens who deserve special 
recognition for their unique contribu- 
tions on behalf of scientific freedom: 
Guy Walden of Florida, Joan Samuel- 
son of California, Anne Udall of Ari- 
zona, and Judy Culpepper of Florida. 

Madam Speaker, I yield the balance 
of my time to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. UPTON], a member of our 
committee who has taken a leadership 
role in advancing research at the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health and ending 
this moratorium on the most promis- 
ing research using fetal tissue. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mrs. 
UNSOELD). The gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. UPTON] is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. UPTON. Madam Speaker, I rise 
in strong support of the NIH conference 
report. A vote for this bill is a vote for 
important research and treatment for 
so many diseases affecting literally 
millions of Americans. 

As a Republican, it is never easy for 
me to oppose this administration, but 
the rhetoric and the inaccuracies that 
have been thrown around here about 
this bill, particularly about the fetal 
tissue transplantation research, great- 
ly disturbs me. I would like to take 
this opportunity to knock down some 
of those straw dummies. 

First, there is the assertion that 
fetal tissue research will cause more 
abortions. I will remind the Members 
that it was a Reagan panel led by a 
pro-life judge that voted 18 to 3 that 
this research would not lead to more 
abortions. Every safeguard they rec- 
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ommended and then some were in- 
cluded in this bill. What really sur- 
prised me was that my amendment, 
which prohibits the sale of such tissue 
in the private sector, where there are 
no restrictions today, was actively op- 
posed by this administration. Why? It 
improved the bill. Why not put these 
safeguards where there are none now? 

The second assertion many Members 
are hiding behind is that the tissue 
bank established by the administration 
will be enough to continue this vital 
research. Wrong again. As the former 
Secretary of HHS, Dr. Otis Bowen, who 
was there at the time the ban was put 
into place recently, said, ‘Politics 
should have no place in the world of 
scientific research.“ He said that in a 
statement urging Congress and the ad- 
ministration to overturn the ban, say- 
ing that the political compromise put 
forth by the administration will 
produce no scientific results. 

There are those who are in the fore- 
front of fetal tissue research, who 
know that this type of tissue that 
would be used at the so-called fetal tis- 
sue bank is of little or no value in ad- 
vancing their efforts to find cures and 
treatments for some of the most dev- 
astating diseases known to date. 

The third argument against the bill 
that I have heard a lot is that the bill 
simply costs too much, especially when 
compared to President Bush's budget. I 
am sorry that the President’s budget 
did not include enough money for 
breast cancer, which strikes one in 
nine American women. Want to talk 
about politics in an election year? Try 
going home to your constituents and 
telling them that you thought that we 
were spending too much to find a cure 
for breast cancer, when 44,000 women 
died last year from this insidious, ter- 
rible disease. Good luck. 

The bottom line—and everyone in 
this Chamber knows this full well—is 
that the funding issue will be decided 
at the Appropriations Committee in 
the Labor/HHS bill—not here. I know 
many of us spend time with folks that 
have terminal diseases. Rare is it that 
one finds a single family that hasn’t 
been struck with cancer. We all have 
known a spouse, a staffer, a parent, a 
neighbor, a child—a colleague—with 
some terrible, tragic, disease that has 
snuffed out their life long before their 
time. And when you sit by that bed- 
side—holding their hand, somehow 
showing your strength, praying for a 
miracle, looking for that sparkle in 
their eye, their acknowledgement that 
hope is alive. That's what this bill 
does. This bill is promise and hope. 

How can you possibly go back to your 
district and face your neighbor who has 
perhaps Lou Gehrig’s disease or Par- 
kinson’s, your brother. with diabetes, 
your wife/mother with breast cancer, 
or Alzheimer’s, and tell them you 
voted against their hope? How is it 
that this body can pass billions for a 
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space station bringing vision to our 
planet and then deny hope and vision 
for millions of its own people? This bill 
is life and I ask that you let your head 
and your heart dictate your vote, not 
politics. 

Mr. FAZIO. Madam Speaker, | rise today in 
support of the conference report on H.R. 
2507, the bill that will reauthorize funding for 
the National Institutes of Health [NIH]. H.R. 
2507 will enable our Nation's top scientists 
and researchers to continue the basic, essen- 
tial research that will lead to the new knowl- 
edge necessary to help prevent, detect, diag- 
nose and treat disease and disability. 

The controversy in H.R. 2507 surrounds its 
fetal tissue transplantation research provi- 
sions. In 1988, the Reagan administration 
banned funding of research performed on 
transplanted fetal tissue obtained through in- 
duced abortions. This ban went into effect— 
supposedly temporarily—pending rec- 
ommendations of an NIH advisory committee. 
Needless to say, 4 years later, we find our- 
selves still stifled by the Reagan ban, in spite 
of the fact that this very same Reagan-ap- 
pointed advisory committee determined that 
this research is acceptable, so long as ethical 
guidelines are developed. We find ourselves 
still stifled by the Reagan ban even though Dr. 
Otis Bowen, who was Reagan's Secretary of 
Health and Human Services and who origi- 
nally ordered the ban back in 1988, has now 
come out of retirement to say that the ban 
should have been lifted years ago. 

H.R. 2507 is controversial because it now 
lifts the ban on fetal tissue transplantation re- 
search. Opponents of this research will argue 
that it increases the number of abortions in 
this country. Yet, it has been documented that 
countries in which fetal tissue transplantation 
research is supported experience no abortion 
increase. Opponents will also maintain that 
this research will create a demand for fetal tis- 
sue. But the ethical provisions in H.R. 2507 
ensure that a woman's decision to have an 
abortion remains separate and distinct from 
the decision to donate the resulting tissue to 
research. 

Opponents ignore the fact that fetal tissue 
transplantation research holds tremendous 
promise for a number of incurable diseases 
and conditions, including Parkinson’s disease, 
diabetes, Alzheimer’s disease and epilepsy, as 
well as for the prevention of birth defects. 
Doctors have found that, if fetal tissue is trans- 
planted into a diseased or disabled part of a 
patient’s body—such as the brain of a Parkin- 
son’s disease victim—the fetal tissue cells 
may begin to function as units of the patient's 
disabled organ, causing the patient's health to 
improve. Unlike adult cells, transplanted fetal 
cells are not rejected by the patient’s body. 
There are people whose lives are unalterably 
changed by the impact of fetal tissue re- 
search—adults and children, both born and 
unborn, whose lives are extended due to fetal 
tissue transplants. 

The controversy surrounding fetal tissue 
transplantation research generates a lot of at- 
tention. But what we need to focus on is the 
essence and substance of the work that is 
done at NH- the work that this bill authorizes. 
For example, NIH research encompasses ju- 
venile diabetes, as well as heart disease and 
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arthritis in our children, and results in immuni- 
zations against the infectious diseases that 
threaten them. It has resulted in decreases in 
both heart disease and stroke mortality in 
Americans of all ages. 

Recognizing that, in the course of a lifetime, 
one in every three Americans is expected to 
contract some form of cancer, H.R. 2507 in- 
cludes a provision enabling all States to set up 
cancer registries—for all cancers—operating 
under uniform standards. 

One out of every nine women in this country 
will develop breast cancer; this year alone, 
46,000 women will die from this terrible dis- 
ease. H.R. 2507 establishes the first congres- 
sional program targeted specifically at breast 
cancer prevention and cure. It increases re- 
search on the causes and prevention of breast 
cancer, ovarian cancer and other cancers of 
the female reproductive system. It also re- 
quires that women be included in clinical re- 
search studies, where appropriate. 

H.R. 2507 contains an amendment that in- 
creases research and prevention programs in 
prostate cancer, a disease that is diagnosed in 
132,000 American men every year. Prostate 
cancer kills 34,000 American men annually— 
second only to lung cancer. 

H.R. 2507 is supported by the Alzheimer's 
Association, the American College of Obstetri- 
cians and Gynecologists, the Huntington's Dis- 
ease Society of America, the American Acad- 
emy of Pediatrics, the American Cancer Soci- 
ety, the American Diabetes Association, the 
American Heart Association, the American 
Medical Association, the Juvenile Diabetes 
Foundation International, the March of Dimes, 
and more. 

Madam Speaker, | commend Chairman 
WAXMAN and his subcommittee for their efforts 
in bringing this bill to the floor and for remind- 
ing us of the challenge that remains—the chal- 
lenge for us to better prevent and treat cancer, 
diabetes, heart disease, kidney disease, 
stroke, Alzheimer’s disease, AIDS, blindness 
and arthritis, and to better understand both the 
aging process and the lifestyle practices that 
affect our health. NIH research is one of the 
best tools we have in meeting this challenge. 

Madam Speaker, | urge my colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle to support the reauthor- 
ization of our National Institutes of Health, A 
vote for H.R. 2507 is an investment in the 
health of America’s citizens. 

Mr. FRANKS of Connecticut. Madam 
Speaker, | rise today in support of lifting the 
ban on federally funded fetal tissue research. 
Yet, my colleagues and | once again find our- 
selves embroiled in the abortion debate. And 
once again, this debate has managed to focus 
attention away from the real reason we are 
here today—to do our part to encourage re- 
search that will save the lives of people who 
are suffering from deadly and debilitating dis- 
eases. 

Fetal tissue from induced abortions is impor- 
tant in research for cures to diseases, such as 
diabetes, Parkinson's and Alzheimer’s. Some 
have suggested that this research can con- 
tinue using fetal tissue obtained from mis- 
carriages or ectopic pregnancies. However, 
this tissue is often unhealthy, and therefore 
useless for research . With the cur- 
rent ban on tissue from induced abortions, 
necessary research has come to a virtual 
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standstill and progress has slowed. Madam 
Speaker, | don't think we can afford to ignore 
research that has proven to promise cures for 
so many diseases. 

Opponents argue that lifting the ban on fetal 
tissue research will encourage women to have 
an abortion. | don’t believe lifting this ban will 
promote abortion. | believe fetal tissue re- 
search can and is being done in an ethical 
manner. The bill before us today explicitly 
states a number of safeguards which separate 
what | believe to be a Woman's personal deci- 
sion to have an abortion from the use of fetal 
tissue in promising research, Under this bill, a 
woman cannot sell fetal tissue, it must be do- 
nated for research. This bill also makes it a 
Federal crime to solicit or accept donations of 
fetal tissue intended for a specific individual. In 
addition, a woman must acknowledge, in writ- 
ing, that her consent to have an abortion was 
obtained before her consent to donate the 
fetal tissue. 

Madam Speaker, the debate here should be 
focused on how lifting the ban on fetal tissue 
transplantation research will help save the 
lives of so many people now, and in the fu- 
ture. Although we are not, and cannot, be de- 
pendent solely on fetal tissue research to find 
a cure, we cannot throw away the opportunity 
this research has proven to provide. In my 
judgment, we need to encourage, not discour- 
age, research that is providing opportunities 
for cures for deadly and debilitating diseases. 

Mr. SERRANO. Madam Speaker, | rise 
today in strong support of the conference re- 
port for the National Institutes of Health Revi- 
talization Act, H.R. 2507. 

The National Institutes of Health [NIH] is 
one of our Nation’s most vital institutions. For 
over 100 years NIH has been at the forefront 
of the scientific community's efforts to under- 
stand and find cures and treatments for dis- 
eases that have afflicted millions of people 
here in the United States and around the 
world. 

But as we are all so painfully aware, the de- 
mands upon the resources of NIH have never 
been greater. The expanding AIDS epidemic 
and the continuing crises of heart disease and 
cancer strike thousands of people in this coun- 
try every single day. The crippling effects of 
Alzheimer’s and Parkinson's disease, multiple 
sclerosis and cystic fibrosis, are becoming 
ever more visible and heart rending. 

Madam Speaker, we need to fully support 
the extensive efforts of NIH to eradicate these 
and many other threats to our Nation’s health. 
The return on the investment in research and 
preventive medicine is tremendous, saving our 
Nation billions of dollars in eventual health 
care costs and the losses that accompany 
worker disability. 

Madam Speaker, we must move forward in 
our efforts to overcome the devastating dis- 
eases that afflict Americans and people 
around the world. The work of the National In- 
stitutes of Health deserves and needs our un- 
wavering support. 

Mr. PACKARD. Madam Speaker, | rise in 
opposition to H.R. 2507. | do so with reluc- 
tance, as the bill authorizes funds for cancer, 
AIDS and other important research and pro- 
grams. 

However, | cannot countenance the use of 
Federal funds for research on the remains of 
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elective abortions. H.R. 2507 would lift the 
current moratorium which prohibits the use of 
Federal funds for research using human fetal 
tissue from induced abortions. The moratorium 
does not apply to research funded by the pri- 
vate sector. 

As we all know, the President has created 
a nonprofit fetal tissue bank to provide tissue 
from ectopic pregnancies and spontaneous 
abortions that produce usable tissue. This 
bank provides approximately 10 times what 
our present research needs are. | believe that 
this is a moral solution to this problem. 

In addition, the total cost of this bill exceeds 
the President's budget by $3.1 billion. For all 
of these reasons, | cannot support this bill, 
and urge my colleagues to oppose its pas- 


sage. 

Mr. COX of Illinois. Madam Speaker, | rise 
today in support of H.R. 2507, which would lift 
the current ban on fetal tissue research. Many 
of my colleagues, who are opposed to lifting 
the ban, contend that this is one of the most 
important pro-life votes of the year. | agree. 
The use of transplanted fetal tissue has prov- 
en to be beneficial to the treatment and re- 
search of several catastrophic diseases, such 
as Parkinson's disease, diabetes and cancer. 
A “yes” vote will give the victims of these and 
other illnesses a glimmer of hope. A “no” vote 
will send a message that, although We have 
the technology to relieve pain and perhaps 
save lives, we do not care to do so. 

Madam Speaker, the administration would 
have you believe that we can accomplish the 
same goal by using only those fetuses that 
were spontaneously miscarried. This is untrue. 
Miscarriages are not only far less prevalent, 
but the tissue is often damaged or genetically 
abnormal to the point of uselessness. The 
President's alternative is simply not enough. 

Antichoice activists are trying to make peo- 
ple believe that this is an abortion issue. It is 
not. It is a question of what should be done 
with fetuses that are safely and legally abort- 
ed—dispose of them, or use them to advance 
medical research. 

Understandably, there are concerns that lift- 
ing the ban will create a free market with peo- 
ple buying and selling fetuses for profit. This 
bill embodies several ethical safeguards to as- 
sure that these fears will not become reality. 
Consent for the abortion must be obtained 
prior to and separate from the decision to do- 
nate the fetal tissue. The sale of fetal tissue is 
prohibited. The legislation makes it a Federal 
crime to sell or solicit human tissue punishable 
by fines and imprisonment. 

The ethical concerns having been ad- 
dressed, the decision should be uncompli- 
cated. We can vote to work toward treatment 
and cures for debilitating diseases from which 
thousands of Americans suffer, or we can con- 
tinue to deny our medical technology and ig- 
nore this crisis altogether. One can maintain a 
pro-life position and pro-choice position and 
vote yes“ on H.R. 2507. Let us lift the ban on 
fetal tissue research today. 

Ms. PELOSI. Madam Speaker, | rise today 
to voice my support for H.R. 2507, the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health reauthorization bill 
which includes a number of provisions for 
women's health and ends the moratorium on 
fetal tissue research. Dr. Bernadine Healy, Di- 
rector of NIH, recently recommended that 
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President Bush veto the bill because she feels 
the women’s health provisions are unneces- 
sary and because she personally disagrees 
with fetal tissue research. | strongly disagree 
with Dr. Healy’s recommendations. Both provi- 
sions are extremely important and are far from 
unnecessary. In fact, women’s health con- 
cerns have been ignored and overlooked for 
far too long. 

A few of the women’s health provisions in 
this bill that the administration believes are un- 
necessary: a permanent authorization of the 
office for Research on Women's Health; a re- 
quirement that women be included in clinical 
trials where appropriate; and increased fund- 
ing and emphasis for research on important 
women's health concerns such as breast and 
ovarian cancer. The bill also establishes five 
contraceptive and infertility research centers. 
These requests are for basic, fundamental re- 
search on health concerns for women. 

Madam Speaker, | urge my colleagues to 
support this bill and let the women of America 
know that you understand and support their 
concerns and well-being. 

Mrs. COLLINS of Illinois. Madam Speaker, | 
rise in strong support of the conference report 
to H.R. 2507, the National Institutes of Health 
reauthorization bill. 

Of primary importance to me, Madam 
Speaker, is the significant increase in both at- 
tention to and funding for women's health 
problems. For too long, medical problems 
unique to women have been either ignored, or 
funding levels were kept so low as to stifle se- 
rious research, This legislation, however, in- 
cludes many of the important provisions of the 
Women's Health Equity Act and once and for 
all sets women on the path to equality with 
men in terms of medical research. 

Last year, Madam Speaker, | sponsored Na- 
tional Breast Cancer Awareness Month, which 
was signed into law by the President, and | 
am pleased to see the message is finally sink- 
ing in that breast cancer must be stopped; 
46,000 American women, and even 300 men, 
will die from breast cancer in 1992. H.R. 2507 
authorizes an additional $325 million for breast 
cancer research and will hopefully go a long 
way to assuring the demise of this tragic dis- 
ease. In addition, this legislation significantly 
expands funding for ovarian cancer and ob- 
gyn research. 

Also of importance to women is the perma- 
nent authorization of the Office of Women's 
Health Research at NIH, the establishment of 
several centers for the study of infertility and 
contraception, as well as provisions to assure 
that women and minorities are equally rep- 
resented in all research funded by NIH. 

This is not to say that women are the only 
beneficiaries of this legislation. All Americans 
will benefit by the important research funded 
by this bill into the causes of cancer, diabetes, 
osteoporosis, heart disease, AIDS, and a host 
of other tragic diseases which will probably af- 
fect every American's life at one time or an- 
other. Furthermore, H.R. 2507 will fund impor- 
tant education initiatives to teach Americans 
preventive medical techniques. 

With regard to fetal tissue research, | find it 
extremely disheartening that the administration 
and antiabortion advocates have once again 
chosen to make this vote a litmus test on 
abortion. Overturning the ban on fetal tissue 
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research will not in any way increase the num- 
ber of abortions performed in the United 
States. But it will give new hope to those 
Americans who suffer from diabetes, Parkin- 
son's disease, and other diseases which could 
be cured by research using fetal tissue. Over- 
turning this politically motivated ban on fetal 
tissue is the true pro-life position, Madam 
Speaker, and | ask my colleagues to support 
the conference report to H.R. 2507. 

Mr. WEISS. Madam Speaker, | rise today in 
strong support of the conference report to 
H.R. 2507, the National Institutes of Health 
Revitalization Amendments of 1992. 

This measure authorizes $5.4 billion in fiscal 
year 1993 and such sums as may be nec- 
essary in fiscal year 1994 through fiscal year 
1996 for the National Institutes of Health [NIH] 
and NIH-related activities. The conference re- 
port provides authorization for the National 
Cancer Institute, the Heart, Lung, and Blood 
Institute, and the National Institute on Aging, 
and continues and makes improvements in the 
other institutes of the NIH. 

Of utmost importance is the measure’s pro- 
vision lifting the administration's onerous ban 
on the use of Federal funds for fetal tissue 
transplant research. Fetal tissue transplan- 
tation is the vanguard of biomedical research. 
It has shown great promise in treating a num- 
ber of incurable diseases by substituting 
healthy cells from an aborted fetus into an in- 
dividual with genetic, metabolic, or neuro- 
logical conditions. If the transplant is success- 
ful, these cells may take on the function of the 
organ into which they are transplanted. This 
research provides a ray of hope for the mil- 
lions of Americans and their families who suf- 
fer from the most debilitating diseases known 
to science, including Parkinson's, Alzheimer’s, 
epilepsy, hemophilia, diabetes, cystic fibrosis, 
and spina bifida. Tragically, a majority of these 
diseases afflict the most vulnerable in our so- 
ciety, our children and our seniors. 

Despite its immeasurable value, fetal tissue 
transplantation research has been held hos- 
tage by the Bush administration's unbelievable 
claim that it promotes abortions. This prepos- 
terous position has been rejected even by the 
Reagan administration official who first rec- 
ommended a moratorium on fetal research, 
former Secretary of Health and Human Serv- 
ices, Dr. Otis R. Bowen. According to Dr. 
Bowen, the ban was issued in 1988 as a tem- 
porary measure until a Reagan-appointed 
panel answered a series of medical and ethi- 
cal questions about the transplants. Well, the 
panel reported in December 1988 that the ex- 
periments should go ahead, that they would 
not encourage abortions. But the Bush admin- 
istration has ignored the recommendations. 
Just this week, Dr. Bowen urged a long over- 
due reversal of the ban on publicly funded re- 
search in this area. 

Now, contrary to the recommendations of 
scientists and the medical community, Presi- 
dent Bush threatens to veto this conference 
report because of its feta! tissue research pro- 
visions. In a spiteful attempt to deceive the 
public and offer an excuse for an unjustifiable 
veto, President Bush recently announced the 
establishment of a tissue bank for federally 
funded research. But the tissue bank would 
use only tissue from miscarriages and ectopic 
pregnancies. This tissue usually contains chro- 
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mosomal damage or infections and, therefore, 
is rarely suitable for successful fetal tissue re- 
search. True freedom of research can be 
achieved only through a direct lifting of the 
ban. True freedom of research can be 
achieved only by approving this conference re- 
port by a veto-proof margin. 

The conference agreement also contains 
ground breaking provisions relating to wom- 
en's health, including the statutory establish- 
ment of an Office of Research on Women's 
Health in NH -ich will identify and resolve 
the gaps in women's health, standards for the 
inclusion of women in clinical trials in NIH re- 
search, and an osteoporosis research pro- 
gram. The conference report also contains 
new initiatives and increased authorization for 
breast cancer research, prostate cancer re- 
search, and research into reproductive can- 
cers. 

| also want to express my strong support for 
the provisions of this conference report that 
address problems with bias and fraud in bio- 
medical research. These provisions are based 
in part on legislation | introduced last year, 
H.R. 1819, the NIH grants research integrity 
amendments. NIH deserves our greatest 
praise for the quality of research it conducts 
and supports. Nevertheless, the Human Re- 
sources and Intergovernmental Relations Sub- 
committee, which | am privileged to chair, has 
investigated cases where NiH-funded re- 
searchers were biased in their reporting of 
medical treatment. Any fraudulent reporting re- 
lating to the effectiveness and safety of treat- 
ments risks harm to millions of people. That is 
why | am very pleased that the conference re- 
port mirrors my bill's provisions regarding 
whistleblower protection, conflicts of interest, 
and scientific integrity, which are aimed at en- 
suring that federally funded research is not 
tainted by scientific misconduct or bias. 

Madam Speaker, to have life-saving pro- 
grams and funds threatened by antichoice 
politicking is unconscionable. We must lift the 
ban on fetal tissue transplant research and we 
must authorize the vital NIH initiatives con- 
tained in this conference report. | urge my col- 
leagues to approve this conference report by 
a veto-proof margin. 

Mr. STUDDS. Madam Speaker, consider- 
ation of the conference report on the National 
Institutes of Health revitalization amendments 
is especially timely. Just last week, the Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts announced that breast 
cancer is an epidemic in our State. 

Between 1982 and 1988, the incidence of 
breast cancer in Massachusetts increased 26 
percent. This year, 1,200 Massachusetts 
women will die from this disease. 

| recently wrote the conferees on this bill to 
urge them to authorize additional funding for 
breast cancer and other serious illness strik- 
ing. | am heartened that the conference report 
increases the authorization for breast cancer 
research by $325 million, for ovarian and other 
reproductive cancers by $25 million, and 
osteoporosis research by $40 million. 

If fully funded, these additional money will 
help bolster and sustain the tremendous ad- 
vances we are witnessing on many fronts in 
treating and possibly preventing breast cancer. 
For example, the nationwide clinical testing of 
the anti-estrogen drug tamoxifen holds prom- 
ise for preventing breast cancer in women at 
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high risk of the disease. Similarly, the experi- 
mental drug taxol, derived from the Pacific 
yew tree, has shown promise in combating 
breast and ovarian cancer. 

This legislation contains numerous other 
provisions which will increase our understand- 
ing of women's health conditions. In particular, 
it would rectify past practices to ensure that 
women are included in appropriate Federal 
Clinical trials. 

Madam Speaker, we cannot sit back and 
watch helplessly as an epidemic claims the 
lives of millions of American women. The con- 
ference report on this bill makes breast cancer 
research a top priority and | urge its adoption. 

Mrs. MORELLA. Mr. Speaker, | rise in 
strong support of H.R. 2507, the conference 
report for the NIH reauthorization bill. 

This vote is critical to women's health—it in- 
cludes a number of provisions which will go a 
long way toward filling the enormous gaps in 
research on women's health. Many provisions 
of the Women's Health Equity Act are part of 
the bill, including the requirement that women 
and minorities are represented in clinical trails, 
when appropriate. This provision is vitally im- 
portant to the understanding of diseases as 
they affect women, and the effectiveness and 
safety of drug treatments on women. For ex- 
ample, because so few women have been en- 
rolled in AIDS clinical trails, many questions 
remain unanswered about the progression, 
manifestations, and treatment of the disease 
in women. 

Funding for breast and ovarian cancer, 
osteoporosis, and other women's diseases is 
increased. Funding for women’s diseases has 
long lagged behind, and this bill includes clini- 
cal increases for this research. The legislation 
also requires the establishment of three con- 
traceptive and two infertility research centers, 
and requires the National Institute of Child 
Health and Human Development to establish a 
clinical research program in obstetrics and 

necology. 

The Office of Research on Women's Health 
is permanently authorized in the bill. Its pur- 
pose is to identify the research priorities for 
women’s health and to ensure that women are 
adequately represented in clinical trials. The 
Office also is to work to increase the numbers 
of women who are senior scientists and physi- 
cians at NIH and NIH-funded institutions. 

am pleased that the conference report also 
includes the provisions of H.R. 4206, legisla- 
tion introduced by Congressman SANDERS to 
establish a national cancer registry; | am an 
original cosponsor of the bill. If we are to 
wage an effective campaign against cancer, it 
is critical that we establish a national system 
of statewide cancer registries. Many of our 
States lack statewide cancer registries, and 
the States with registries are often incomplete 
and lacking in the resources necessary to 
adequately track the incidence, stage, and 
treatment of cancer. A complete and uniform 
system would allow health professionals to ef- 
fectively target and evaluate cancer prevention 
and control efforts. 

The legislation also authorizes a study of 
the high increase of breast cancer in the 
Northern and Mid-Atlantic States. Indeed, 
Maryland ranks ninth in the country for breast 
cancer mortality; it ranks No. 1 in cancer 
deaths. If we are to reverse the higher inci- 
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dence in certain States, we must understand 
the factors behind this phenomenon. 

Women's health concerns have lagged be- 
hind for generations, and it is vitally important 
that the needs of millions of women across the 
country are addressed now—the health of 
these women cannot wait. 

The bill also overturns the ban on the use 
of Federal funds for fetal tissue transplant re- 
search. Fetal tissue research has already led 
to a number of medical advances and is very 
promising in fighting diseases ranging from 
Alzheimer’s and Parkinson's disease to juve- 
nile diabetes and leukemia. 

The legislation includes important safe- 
guards to ensure that any future research is 
conducted in an ethical manner. For example, 
fetal tissue could not be sold nor could dona- 
tions be targeted to any particular individual. 
As a result of these protections, ethical con- 
cerns have been addressed. A fetal tissue 
bank, as proposed by the administration, is 
simply not adequate. Countless researchers 
and other experts have expressed their view 
that ectopic pregnancies and spontaneous 
abortions will not produce enough transplant- 
able tissue to meet the needs of researchers. 

Indeed, former HHS Secretary Otis Bowen 
has stated that: 

A bank of tissue from miscarriages and ec- 
topic pregnancies is medically unworkable 
and will be unable to provide tissue free from 
infections and genetic defects. Such tissue 
has always been unaffected by the ban, but 
the problems of quality and availability are 
so insurmountable that research has come to 
a halt. This political compromise will 
produce no scientific results. 

Madam Speaker, the NIH conference report 
is critical to the health of millions of Ameri- 
cans. | urge my colleagues to vote yes on 
H.R. 2507 and thereby pave the way for vital 
scientific progress. 

Mrs. BOXER. Madam Speaker, support 
the National Institutes of Health [NIH] con- 
ference report which makes women's health 
issues a top priority. 

Last year, | joined my colleagues from the 
congressional caucus for women’s issues on 
the House floor to make the case for greater 
Federal funding for research on breast cancer 
and ovarian cancer—two giant killers of 
women—and osteoporosis, a damaging dis- 
ease leading to frailty and sometimes perma- 
nent disability for women. 

We demonstrated that NIH fails to ade- 
quately include women in clinical research 
trials, and that contraceptive research is woe- 
fully behind many European countries. We 
pointed out that NIH only spends 13 percent 
of its budget on women’s health. 

Today, we have a historic opportunity to 
rectify the imbalance, and | am proud to sup- 
port the NIH conference report which perma- 
nently establishes the Office for Research on 
Women’s Health, mandates the inclusion of 
women in clinical trials, permanently estab- 
lishes contraceptive and infertility research 
centers, authorizes an additional $225 million 
for basic research on breast cancer, an addi- 
tional $100 million for clinical research on 
breast cancer and further prevention efforts, 
$75 million for research on ovarian and other 
reproductive cancers, and $40 million for re- 
search on osteoporosis. 

The bill also authorizes an additional $72 
million for research on prostate cancer, and 
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$20 million for prostate cancer screening pro- 
grams and other preventive measures. It fur- 
ther assists the Centers for Disease Control in 
establishing State cancer registries to record 
data on the incidence, stage, and treatments 
of all cancers. This information is vital to our 
national efforts to cure cancer. 

| thank my colleagues in the House and 
Senate for recognizing the importance and ur- 
gency of adequately funding these necessary 

ograms. 

Mr. KOPET SKI. Madam Speaker, | rise in 
strong support of H.R. 2507. 

Madam Speaker, the primary issue holding 
up passage of this important reauthorization 
bill is the use of fetal tissue in research. This 
particular bill is different, however, in that 
many pro-life members are supporting it. They 
are doing so for a number of reasons. 

First, fetal tissue research holds great prom- 
ise for significant medical breakthroughs. 

Second, the fetal tissue bank proposed by 
the White House, using tissue from mis- 
carriages and ectopic pregnancies, will be of 
little or no use to researchers. 

Third, the use of fetal tissue will not lead to 
increased abortions. This is the overwhelming 
conclusion not of a pro-choice group, but of a 
panel appointed by the Reagan administration 
in 1988 to consider the science and ethics of 
fetal tissue research. H.R. 2507 mandates that 
consent for the use of fetal tissue can only be 
obtained or requested after the woman has 
decided to have an abortion. Additionally, H.R. 
2507 prohibits compensation for the donation 
of tissue to both public and private research 
facilities. Currently, women who have had an 
abortion can be paid for tissue donated to pri- 
vate facilities. 

Madam Speaker, the National Institutes of 
Health is our Nation’s medical research de- 
partment. It needs to be reauthorized, and it 
needs to have its blinders taken off. 

Finally, | would like to thank the gentleman 
from California and the gentleman from North 
Carolina for clarifying that the bill's provisions 
regarding the protection of health facilities do 
not apply to whistleblowers who may photo- 
copy records or take photographs in efforts to 
call attention to possible violations of State or 
Federal statutes or regulations. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Madam Speaker, | be- 
lieve | have no recourse other than to cast my 
vote against this conference report because | 
am unalterably opposed to lifting the ban on 
fetal tissue transplantation. 

| cannot support this legislation because it 
contains language to suspend the 4-year ban 
on federally supported research on the use of 
living fetal tissue acquired from induced abor- 
tions. 

My position on the use of Federal funds for 
abortions is a matter of record and my position 
has not changed and will not change. | have 
stated that if such language was included | 
would be forced to vote against this authoriz- 
ing legislation. 

By lifting this ban | feel we are encouraging 
women who might not otherwise do so to seek 
abortions. | cannot and will not be a party to 
sanctioning such a move. 

Also contained in this bill are several note- 
worthy provisions which would increase fund- 
ing for women’s health research including 
breast cancer, ovarian cancer, and 
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osteoporosis as well as making the Office for 
Research on Women’s Health a permanent 
entity. | strongly support these initiatives. 

| applaud the research which is being con- 
ducted at the National Institutes of Health to 
find a cure for diseases such as Alzheimer’s, 
Parkinson's, and diabetes. | have no objection 
to the use of fetal tissue as proposed by 
President Bush. 

Should this conference report be sent back 
to the House without this particular provision, 
| would then support it. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Madam Speaker, | rise 
today in support of H.R. 2507, the National in- 
stitutes of Health Revitalization Act. The con- 
ference report authorizes $400 million for re- 
search on breast, ovarian, and prostate can- 
cers, as well as $30 million for State cancer 
registries. The Presidents budget provides ab- 
solutely no money for research on these types 
of cancers. 

There are several Members of this Con- 
gress who have been stricken and have sur- 
vived the trauma of breast cancer. | admire 
and respect these Members for sharing their 
experiences with us in hopes that people will 
realize that breast cancer has become a vir- 
tual epidemic in the United States. 

In my district on Long Island the breast can- 
cer rate is extremely high, and | recently con- 
ducted a field hearing to address the possible 
correlation between environmental pollution 
and the instances of breast cancer. The 
money authorized under the conference report 
can assist in discovering the possible link be- 
tween the environment and breast cancer 
rates. 

Breast cancer threatens the lives of millions 
of American women, and it is only through ex- 
tensive funding for research that we will be 
able to gain the knowledge and technology 
necessary to save the lives of millions of 
women through methods of early detection. 

H.R. 2507 also requires that women and mi- 
norities be included in clinical research stud- 
ies. History has repeatedly shown that women 
have been treated as second-class citizens in 
business, education, and social relations. 
Health care has proven to be no exception. 
Studies of the treatment of heart disease have 
revealed that women are treated less aggres- 
sively and there is very little data available on 
the effectiveness of heart disease treatment 
on women. 

The National Commission on AIDS recently 
identified women as the fastest growing group 
in the HIV epidemic, yet a number of barriers 
currently prevent access for high-risk women 
to preventive and treatment services. Under 
H.R. 2507, researchers will no longer assume 
that women are just like men, and will begin 
to examine the differences in the treatment of 
disease that ultimately will expand the knowl- 
edge and extend the lives of the women of 
this country. 

The controversy—the veto bait—of this re- 
authorization bill is the lifting of the ban on 
fetal tissue research. It is through fetal tissue 
research that we will be able to find cures to 
the debilitating ailments of Parkinson's dis- 
ease, Alzheimer’s disease, diabetes, and spi- 
nal cord injuries. 

These diseases do not discriminate by sex 
or race. While some may be more susceptible 
to one or the other, these diseases can strike 
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anyone at any time. The administration says it 
wants to maintain a partial ban on fetal tissue 
research and only permit the use of miscarried 
fetuses. But the President must realize that a 
miscarriage results in damaged fetal tissue— 
and damaged tissue cannot be used in re- 
search. 

The fetal tissue research dilemma all boils 
down to the issue of abortion—this is yet an- 
other gag rule that the President wants to im- 
pose on the field of medicine. If we were to 
poll the citizens of this country, we would find 
that they support life and they support choice; 
ultimately they would support the use of fetal 
tissue in order to save millions of lives from 
the ravages of Parkinson's, Alzheimer’s, dia- 
betes, and injuries to the spine. 

It is a travesty to the democratic process 
that a small group of individuals is able to 
hinder progress that will benefit the majority. It 
is time to return to majority rule and lift the 
senseless ban on the use of fetal tissue. 

There is no question that H.R. 2507 raises 
the dark curtain that has concealed women's 
health concerns for much too long. It places 
them in the light, to be examined and treated 
as concerns of the entire Nation. 

As the Earth summit approaches, | have to 
wonder how the United States expects to hold 
itself up as a model for other nations to follow 
when we continually take steps backward to 
the time when a woman was not able to make 
decisions about her own welfare. H.R. 2507 is 
a life-saving bill, it advocates good health, 
well-being, and progress. | urge my colleagues 
to join me in support of life and support the 
National Institutes of Health conference report. 

Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, | rise in support 
today of the conference agreement for H.R. 
2507, the National Institutes of Health reau- 
thorization bill. | would like to commend the 
gentleman from California for his leadership in 
bringing this bill to the floor. This bill is signifi- 
cant in that it funds the NIH which is the Fed- 
eral agency which has primary responsibility 
for much of the biomedical research that is 
supported in this country. Activities supported 
by NIH are vital to improving the health of the 
people of this Nation, as well as health of oth- 
ers across the world. These programs deserve 
the support of Congress and will require our 
continued investment over the years. 

The conference agreement we have before 
us today endorses and enhances the role NIH 
historically has played in helping our Nation 
become the world’s leader in biomedical and 
behavioral research. Specifically, H.R. 2507 
authorizes $2.2 billion in fiscal year 1993 for 
the National Cancer Institute, and such sums 
as may be necessary for fiscal years 1994 
through 1996. It extends the authorization for 
AIDS research programs at NIH, and lifts the 
current ban on the use of Federal funds for 
fetal tissue transplant research from induced 
abortions. 

Additionally, Mr. Speaker, some of the most 
exciting initiatives contained in the bill address 
the issue of minority participation in medical 
research. Similar to the House bill, the con- 
ference agreement requires that women and 
minorities be included as subjects in NIH-fund- 
ed research projects, except in special cir- 
cumstances. For instance, under the agree- 
ment, women and minorities could be ex- 
cluded from studies if first, it would be inap- 
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propriate to the purpose of the research; sec- 
ond, it could put participants at risk; or third, 
it is determined to be inappropriate under the 
circumstances specified by the Director of 
NIH. 

Other provisions of the bill provide for the 
establishment of a scholarship and loan repay- 
ment program to address the continued under- 
representation of individuals from disadvan- 
taged backgrounds pursuing professional ca- 
reers in the life sciences and in midlevel and 
senior scientific and administrative positions at 
NIH and the Alcohol, Drug Abuse and Mental 
Health Administration. These programs, mod- 
eled after legislation | introduced last spring, 
H.R. 2000, would allow NIH and ADAMHA to 
enhance their ability to recruit and retain sci- 
entists and administrators while increasing 
their representation of individuals from dis- 
advantaged backgrounds within their profes- 
sional work force. 

As the House noted in its report, this type 
of loan repayment program for clinical re- 
searchers from disadvantaged backgrounds 
will help to address their disincentives that 
large educational loan debts place on 
postdoctoral graduates considering Federal 
health science as a career, Specifically, the 
bill gives NIH and ADAMHA authority to pro- 
vide scholarships of up to $10,000 per year to 
individuals from disadvantaged backgrounds 
who are undergraduates at accredited institu- 
tions of higher education and who wish to train 
for careers in professions needed by those 
agencies. 

Another key provision in the bill authorizes 
the construction of biomedical research facili- 
ties at some of our Nation's institutions of 
emerging excellence. This program was in- 
cluded as part of the reauthorization in rec- 
ognition of the emerging and significant con- 
tributions that many of our Nation's minority 
health professions schools are making to 
study diseases and disorders that dispropor- 
tionately affect African-Americans and other 
minorities in this Nation. The Senate commit- 
tee, which established the provisions develop- 
ing this authority for biomedical facility con- 
struction at minority schools, recognized that 
those institutions which are participating in the 
Research Centers at Minority Institutions Pro- 
gram RCM through NIH have been develop- 
ing their research infrastructure by further en- 
hancing their research capacities, improving 
their research lab equipment, and taking on 
the challenging task of studying the difficult 
questions of why minorities suffer dispropor- 
tionately high rates of cancer, stroke, diabetes, 
AIDS, and other prevalent disorders. RCMI 
has helped these schools begin to address 
these national problems. 

Currently, there is a proposal by the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services in the fis- 
cal year 1993 budget for $12 million for facili- 
ties development at historically black colleges 
and universities and similar institutions. This is 
the second year that this program has been 
proposed by the Department. Last year, the 
Labor—Health and Human Sciences—Edu- 
cation Appropriations Subcommittee was un- 
able to provide the funding because a distinct 
authority did not exist. Once H.R. 2507 is 
passed and signed by the President, our 
Health Appropriations Subcommittee should 
be able to consider providing the funding for 
this program in fiscal year 1993. 
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Mr. Speaker, biomedical research stands on 
the threshold of significant discoveries that 
have the potential to put within our reach the 
cures and preventative treatments for many 
diseases including AIDS, diabetes, cancer, 
heart disease, stroke, and much more. The bil 
we have before us today will permit us to pur- 
sue the many advances that will reduce sick- 
ness and suffering for persons throughout the 
United States and across the globe. For this 
reason, | ask my colleagues to join me in 
passing this measure. 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN 
SERVICES, PUBLIC HEALTH SERV- 
ICE, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF 
HEALTH, 
Bethesda, MD, May 20, 1992. 
Hon. Louis W. SULLIVAN, 
Secretary of Health and Human Services, Wash- 
ington, DC. 

DEAR SECRETARY SULLIVAN: I know the 
House will soon be considering the Con- 
ference Report on H.R. 2507. I would concur 
with the recommendation to the President 
to veto the bill. I have several concerns. For 
example, the highly intrusive language of 
the bill micromanages some of NIH's impor- 
tant research programs. I believe that the 
section on woman's health is unnecessary. 
NIH has moved ahead of the bill with aggres- 
sive programs on the health of woman and 
minorities and their career development, and 
on inclusion of women and minorities in 
clinical trials. The bill also imposes activi- 
ties and a number of advisory committees, 
including an Ethics Board, on NIH that are 
costly, unnecessary and duplicative, and in 
some cases intrude on the existing authori- 
ties of the Secretary. 

With regard to the fatal tissue transplan- 
tation moratorium, my own personal views 
are well known. However, in terms of the 
fatal tissue bank, I can state unequivocally 
as a physician and scientist that this ap- 
proach is feasible and should be given a 
chance to prove its efficacy in terms of fur- 
thering one of the many needed research op- 
tions for treatment of diseases such as diabe- 
tes, Parkinsons and certain inherited dis- 
orders. 

I believe that such a bank with an estab- 
lished and NIH funded tissue procurement ef- 
fort will provide a means to continue the 
transplantation research effort. In particu- 
lar, harvesting tissue from ectopic preg- 
nancies, which are life threatening to 
women, should be vigorously pursued. Such 
tissue is apt to be uninfected and more likely 
to be genetically normal. Furthermore, with 
existing echocardiographic diagnostic tech- 
nology, ectopic pregnancies are being de- 
tected earlier resulting in the opportunity 
for surgical removal of viable and intact 
fetal tissue in some of these cases. Indeed, in 
the case of the widely reported success story 
of fetal tissue transplantation into a young 
child from Texas for a devastating disease 
called Hurlars syndrome, the source of the 
successful transplant was an ectopic preg- 
nancy. 

NIH is committed to establishing the bank 
and determining its efficacy within one year 
of its initiation. Using this tissue we hope 
also to accelerate research to establish 
human fetal cell lines in laboratory cultures 
where they can be properly characterized, as- 
sured of being pathogen free, and in some 
cases genetically engineered to be of more 
therapeutic value. 

NIH exists to find the best ways to enhance 
the health and quality of life of the Amer- 
ican people. A simple extension of appropria- 


tion authorization would be the most affec- 
tive way to continue our work. 
Sincerely yours, 
BERNADINE HEALY, M.D. 

Mr. WAXMAN. Madam Speaker, I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the previous question is or- 
dered on the conference report. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the conference report. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. BLILEY. Madam Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
dently, a quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 260, nays 
148, not voting 26, as follows: 


Evi- 


[Roll No. 147] 
YEAS—260 

Abercrombie Eckart Kaptur 
Ackerman Edwards (CA) Kennedy 
Anderson Edwards (TX) Kennelly 
Andrews (ME) Engel Kildee 
Andrews (NJ) English Kleczka 
Andrews (TX) Erdreich Klug 
Annunzio Espy Kolbe 
Applegate Evans Kopetski 
Aspin Fascell Kostmayer 
Atkins Fawell Lancaster 
AuCoin Feighan Lantos 
Bacchus Flake LaRocco 
Beilenson Foglietta Laughlin 
Bentley Ford (MI) Leach 
Berman Ford (TN) Lehman (CA) 
Bevill Frank (MA) Lehman (FL) 
Bilbray Franks (CT) Levin (MI) 
Blackwell Frost Lewis (CA) 
Boehlert Gallo Lewis (FL) 
Bonior Gejdenson Lewis (GA) 
Borski Gephardt Lipinski 
Boucher Geren Lloyd 
Brewster Gibbons Long 
Brooks Gilchrest Lowey (NY) 
Browder Gillmor Machtley 
Brown Gilman Markey 
Bryant Glickman Martinez 
Bustamante Gonzalez Matsui 
Byron Gordon Mavroules 
Cardin Gradison McCloskey 
Carper Green McCurdy 
Carr Guarini McDermott 
Chandler Hall (TX) McHugh 
Chapman Hamilton McMillen (MD) 
Clay Harris McNulty 
Clement Hayes (IL) Meyers 
Coleman (MO) Hefner Mfume 
Coleman (TX) Henry Miller (CA) 
Collins (IL) Hertel Miller (WA) 
Condit Hoagland Mineta 
Conyers Hobson Moakley 
Cooper Hochbrueckner Molinari 
Cox (IL) Horn Montgomery 
Coyne Horton Moody 
Cramer Houghton Moran 
Darden Hoyer Morella 
DeFazio Hubbard Morrison 
DeLauro Huckaby Mrazek 
Dellums Hughes Murtha 
Derrick Jacobs Nagle 
Dicks Jefferson Natcher 
Dingell Jenkins Neal (MA) 
Dooley Johnson (CT) Neal (NC) 
Dorgan (ND) Johnson (SD) Nowak 
Downey Johnston Oberstar 
Durbin Jones (GA) Obey 
Dwyer Jones (NC) Olin 
Early Jontz Olver 
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Owens (NY) 
Owens (UT) 
Pallone 
Panetta 
Pastor 
Patterson 
Payne (NJ) 
Payne (VA) 
Pease 


Perkins 
Peterson (FL) 
Peterson (MN) 
Pickett 
Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 
Rangel 
Ravenel 


Bliley 
Boehner 
Broomfield 
Bunning 
Burton 
Callahan 
Camp 
Clinger 
Coble 
Combest 
Costello 
Coughlin 
Cox (CA) 


Gallegly 
Gaydos 
Gekas 
Gingrich 
Goodling 
Goss 


Grandy 
Gunderson 

Hall (OH) 
Hammerschmidt 


Campbell (CA) 
Campbell (CO) 
Collins (MI) 
Dannemeyer 
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Sabo Swift 
Sanders Synar 
Sangmeister Tallon 
Savage Tanner 
Sawyer Thomas (CA) 
Scheuer Thomas (GA) 
Torres 
— Soren 
Sharp Towns A 
— Unsoeld 
Shuster MS come 
Valentine 
Sikorski Vento 
Sisisky Visclosky 
Skaggs Washington 
Skeen Waters 
Slattery Waxman 
Slaughter Weiss 
Smith (FL) Wheat 
Smith (1A) Whitten 
Smith (TX) Williams 
Snowe Wilson 
Solarz 
Spratt er a 
— Wyden 
Stark sates 
Zimmer 
Stokes 
Studds 
Swett 
NAYS—148 
Hancock Ramstad 
Hansen Ray 
Hastert Regula 
Hayes (LA) Rhodes 
Hefley Rinaldo 
Herger Ritter 
Holloway Roberts 
Hopkins Roe 
Hunter Roemer 
Hutto Rogers 
Hyde Rohrabacher 
Inhofe Ros-Lehtinen 
Ireland Roth 
N Santorum 
Johnson (TX) Sarpallus 
Kanjorski Saxton 
Kasich Bahaoter 
Schiff 
a Schulze 
Sensenbrenner 
LaFalce Skelton 
Lightfoot Smith (NJ) 
Lowery (CA) 
Smith (OR) 
3 . 
Spence 
Martin Stallings 
Mazzoli Stearns 
McCandless Stenholm 
McCollum Stump 
McCrery Sundquist 
McDade Tauzin 
McEwen Taylor (MS) 
McGrath Taylor (NC) 
McMillan (NC) Thomas (WY) 
Miller (OH) Thornton 
Mollohan Vander Jagt 
Moorhead Volkmer 
Murphy Vucanovich 
Myers Walker 
Nichols Walsh 
Nussle Weber 
Ortiz Weldon 
Orton Wolf 
Oxley Wylie 
Parker Yatron 
Paxon Young (AK) 
Penny Young (FL) 
Petri Zeliff 
Poshard 
Quillen 
Rahall 
NOT VOTING—-26 
Dixon Manton 
Donnelly Michel 
Dymally Mink 
Fazio Oakar 
Hatcher Packard 
Lagomarsino Pelosi 
Lent Schroeder 
Levine (CA) Traxler 
Livingston 
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The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mrs. COLLINS of Michigan for, with Mr. 
LAGOMARSINO against. 

Mrs. BOXER for, with Mr. PACKARD 
against. 

Mr. LEVINE of California for, with Mr. 
LIVINGSTON against. 

So the conference report was agreed 
to. 
The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


SS 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Ms. PELOSI. Madam Speaker, on the 
last vote I was at a location where the 
bells were not audible. 

Had I been present, I would have 
voted “aye” on the conference report 
on the NIH reauthorization bill. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mrs. SCHROEDER. Madam Speaker, 
I was in the same meeting where the 
bells did not ring. 

Had I been here, I would have voted 
taye” on the conference report on the 
NIH bill. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mrs. MINK. Madam Speaker, on the 
vote just taken on the NIH conference 
report, I was unavoidably detained at a 
meeting and unable to cast my vote. 

Had I been here, I would have voted 
“aye.” 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. FAZIO. Madam Speaker, I missed 
the last vote on the National Institutes 
of Health reauthorization because I 
was in a room here in the Capitol in 
which no bells functioned. So I want to 
go on record as saying that if I had 
been here, I would have voted “aye” on 
the authorization, and I wish to be re- 
corded as such in the RECORD imme- 
diately following the vote. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. TORRES. Mr. Speaker, | was unavoid- 
ably absent on official business during rollcall 
votes Nos. 145 and 146. Had | been present 
on the House floor | would have cast my vote 
as follows: 

Rolicall No. 145: Vea“ on House Resolu- 
tion 471, Mr. GEPHARDT’s resolution authoriz- 
ing the Sergeant at Arms to provide certain 
records to the Special Counsel relative to the 
operation of the House bank. 

Rolicall No. 146: “Yea” on House Resolu- 
tion 466, the rule providing for consideration of 
the National Institutes of Health reauthoriza- 
tion conference report. 
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AUTHORIZING FUNDS FOR INVES- 
TIGATIONS AND STUDIES BY 
STANDING AND SELECT COMMIT- 
TEES OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I call up a privileged res- 
olution (H. Res. 379) providing amounts 
from the contingent fund of the House 
for the expenses of investigations and 
studies by standing and select commit- 
tees of the House in the 2d session of 
the 102d Congress, and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. RES. 379 

Resolved, That there shall be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the House in accord- 
ance with this primary expense resolution 
not more than the amount specified in sec- 
tion 2 for investigations and studies by each 
committee named in such section, including 
expenses— 

(1) in the case of a committee named in 
section 3, for procurement of consultant 
services under section 202(i) of the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1946; and 

(2) in the case of a committee named in 
section 4, for provision of assistance for 
members of professional staff in obtaining 
specialized training under section 202(j) of 
such Act. 

Sec. 2. The committees and amounts re- 
ferred to in the first section are: Select Com- 
mittee on Aging, $1,650,197; Committee on 
Agriculture, $2,370,834; Committee on Armed 
Services, $2,833,694; Committee on Banking, 
Finance and Urban Affairs, $4,683,453; Select 
Committee on Children, Youth, and Fami- 
lies, $1,081,160; Committee on the District of 
Columbia, $397,626; Committee on Education 
and Labor, $4,527,765; Committee on Energy 
and Commerce, $6,992,081; Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, $4,299,933; Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, $4,051,337; Committee 
on House Administration, $2,079,350; Select 
Committee on Hunger, $719,392; Permanent 
Select Committee on Intelligence, $130,000; 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
$2,294,516; Committee on the Judiciary, 
$2,846,343; Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, $2,548,069; Select Committee 
on Narcotics Abuse and Control, $802,426; 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
$2,111,864; Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation, $3,526,439; Committee on 
Rules, $722,479; Committee on Science, 
Space, and Technology, $3,081,602; Committee 
on Small Business, $1,117,000; Committee on 
Standards of Official Conduct, $400,000; Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, $882,576; and 
Committee on Ways and Means, $5,280,493. 

Sec. 3. (a) Of the amounts provided for in 
section 2, each committee named in sub- 
section (b) may use not more than the 
amount specified in such subsection for con- 
sultant services under paragraph (1) of the 
first section. 

(b) The committees and amounts referred 
to in subsection (a) are: Committee on Agri- 
culture, $50,000; Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, $40,000; Select Committee on Children, 
Youth, and Families, $10,000; Committee on 
the District of Columbia, $12,000; Committee 
on Education and Labor, $100,000; Committee 
on Energy and Commerce, $25,000; Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, $35,000; Com- 
mittee on House Administration, $225,000; 
Permanent Select Committee on Intel- 
ligence, $5,000; Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, $500; Committee on Post Office 
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and Civil Service, $175,000; Committee on 
Public Works and Transportation, $50,000; 
Committee on Science, Space, and Tech- 
nology, $55,000; Committee on Standards of 
Official Conduct, $250,000; Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, $37,500; and Committee on 
Ways and Means, $10,000. 

Sec. 4. (a) Of the amounts provided for in 
section 2, each committee named in sub- 
section (b) may use not more than the 
amount specified in such subsection for spe- 
cialized training under paragraph (2) of the 
first section. 

(b) The committees and amounts referred 
to in subsection (a) are: Committee on Agri- 
culture, $9,000; Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, $8,000; Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, $1,000; Committee on Education and 
Labor, $10,000; Committee on Government 
Operations, $2,000; Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, $20,000; Permanent Select Com- 
mittee on Intelligence, $10,000; Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, $500; Committee 
on the Judiciary, $5,000; Committee on Pub- 
lic Works and Transportation, $30,000; Com- 
mittee on Rules, $4,500; Committee on 
Science, Space, and Technology, $18,000; 
Committee on Standards of Official Conduct, 
$5,000; and Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
$2,500. 

Sec. 5. Payments under this resolution 
shall be made on vouchers authorized by the 
committee involved, signed by the chairman 
of such committee, and approved by the 
Committee on House Administration. 

Sec. 6. Amounts shall be available under 
this resolution for investigations and studies 
carried out during the period beginning at 
noon on January 3, 1992, and ending imme- 
diately before noon on January 3, 1993. 

SEC. 7. Amounts made available under this 
resolution shall be expended in accordance 
with regulations prescribed by the Commit- 
tee on House Administration. 


Mr. GAYDOS (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the resolution be considered as 
read and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MURTHA). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENT IN THE NATURE OF A 

SUBSTITUTE 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the committee 
amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment in the nature of a 
substitute: Strike out all after the resolving 
clause and insert: 

H. RES. 379 

(1) in the case of a committee named in 
section 3, for procurement of consultant 
services under section 202(i) of the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1946; and 

(2) in the case of a committee named in 
section 4, for provision of assistance for 
members of professional staff in obtaining 
specialized training under section 202(j) of 
such Act. 

Sec. 2. The committees and amounts re- 
ferred to in the first section are: Select Com- 
mittee on Aging, $1,542,240; Committee on 
Agriculture, $2,359,544; Committee on Armed 
Services, $2,627,451; Committee on Banking, 
Finance and Urban Affairs, $4,518,362; Select 
Committee on Children, Youth, and Fami- 
lies, $764,593; Committee on the District of 
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Columbia, $356,400; Committee on Education 
and Labor, $4,326,063; Committee on Energy 
and Commerce, $6,608,119; Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, $4,502,070; Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, $3,420,756; Committee 
on House Administration, $2,067,644; Select 
Committee on Hunger, $654,274; Permanent 
Select Committee on Intelligence, $130,000; 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
$2,284,516; Committee on the Judiciary, 
$2,575,819; Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, $2,426,550; Select Committee 
on Narcotics Abuse and Control, $729,502; 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
$2,015,876; Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation, $3,125,480; Committee on 
Rules, $722,479; Committee on Science, 
Space, and Technology, $3,031,973; Committee 
on Small Business, $1,103,530; Committee on 
Standards of Official Conduct, $400,000; Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, $830,287; and 
Committee on Ways and Means, $5,100,260. 

Sc. 3. (a) Of the amounts provided for in 
section 2, each committee named in sub- 
section (b) may use not more than the 
amount specified in such subsection for con- 
sultant services under paragraph (1) of the 
first section. 

(b) The committees and amounts referred 
to in subsection (a) are: Committee on Agri- 
culture, $50,000; Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, $40,000; Select Committee on Children, 
Youth, and Families, $10,000; Committee on 
the District of Columbia, $12,000; Committee 
on Education and Labor, $100,000; Committee 
on Energy and Commerce, $25,000; Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, $35,000; Com- 
mittee on House Administration, $225,000; 
Permanent Select Committee on Intel- 
ligence, $5,000; Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, $500; Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, $175,000; Committee on 
Public Works and Transportation, $50,000; 
Committee on Science, Space, and Tech- 
nology, $55,000; Committee on Standards of 
Official Conduct, $25,000; Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, $37,500; and Committee on 
Ways and Means, $10,000, 

SEC. 4. (a) Of the amounts provided for in 
section 2, each committee named in sub- 
section (b) may use not more than the 
amount specified in such subsection for spe- 
cialized training under paragraph (2) of the 
first section. 

(b) The committees and amounts referred 
to in subsection (a) are: Committee on Agri- 
culture, $9,000; Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, $8,000; Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, $1,000; Committee on Education and 
Labor, $10,000; Committee on Government 
Operations, $2,000; Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, $20,000; Permanent Select Com- 
mittee on Intelligence, $10,000; Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, $500; Committee 
on the Judiciary, $5,000; Committee on Pub- 
lic Works and Transportation, $30,000; Com- 
mittee on Rules, $4,500; Committee on 
Science, Space, and Technology, $18,000; 
Committee on Standards of Official Conduct, 
$5,000; and Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
$2,500. 

SEC. 5. The Committee on House Adminis- 
tration— 

(1) shall, through House Information Sys- 
tems, develop, operate, maintain, and im- 
prove computer and information services for 
the House, including direct computer and in- 
formation systems support for Members, 
committees, administrative offices, and 
other governmental entities, and shall con- 
duct necessary investigations and studies of 
such services; 

(2) is authorized to receive reimbursement 
for services under paragraph (1) and to ex- 
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pend amounts so reimbursed in accordance 
with policies of the committee; and 

(3) is authorized to provide for professional 
development programs, office and personnel 
management consultation services, and peri- 
odic publication of handbooks, guides, bul- 
letins, and other items necessary for the 
House. 

Sec. 6. Payments under this resolution 
shall be made on vouchers authorized by the 
committee involved, signed by the chairman 
of such committee, and approved by the 
Committee on House Administration. 

Src. 7. Amounts shall be available under 
this resolution for investigations and studies 
carried out during the period beginning at 
noon on January 3, 1992, and ending imme- 
diately before noon January 3, 1993. 

SEC. 8. Amounts made available under this 
resolution shall be expended in accordance 
with regulations prescribed by the Commit- 
tee on House Administration. 

SEc. 9. The Committee on House Adminis- 
tration shall have authority to make adjust- 
ments in amounts for investigations and 
studies under section 2, if necessary to com- 
ply with an order of the President issued 
under section 254 of the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985 or to 
conform to any reduction in appropriations 
for the purpose of such section 2. 


Mr. GAYDOS (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the committee amendment in the 
nature of a substitute be considered as 
read and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GAYDOS TO THE 
COMMITTEE AMENDMENT IN THE NATURE OF A 
SUBSTITUTE 
Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 

amendment to the committee amend- 

ment in the nature of a substitute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the amendment to the 
committee amendment in the nature of 
a substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GAYDOS to the 
committee amendment in the nature of a 
substitute: Page 2, strike out line 11 and all 
that follows through page 3, line 9, and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

SEC. 2. The Committees and amounts re- 
ferred to in the first section are: Select Com- 
mittee on Aging, $1,542,240; Committee on 
Agriculture, $2,257,937; Committee on Armed 
Services, $2,464,082; Committee on Banking, 
Finance and Urban Affairs, $4,336,240; Select 
Committee on Children, Youth, and Fami- 
lies, $764,593; Committee on the District of 
Columbia, $342,035; Committee on Education 
and Labor, $4,110,649; Committee on Energy 
and Commerce, $6,287,459; Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, $3,840,825; Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, $3,282,875; Committee 
on House Administration, $1,941,450; Select 
Committee on Hunger, $654,274; Permanent 
Select Committee on Intelligence, $130,000; 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
$2,192,434; Committee on the Judiciary, 
$2,430,018; Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, $2,322,057; Select Committee 
on Narcotics Abuse and Control, $729,502; 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
$1,910,783; Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation, $2,893,963; Committee on 
Rules, . $722,479; Committee on Science, 
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Space, and Technology, $2,901,410; Committee 
on Small Business, $1,055,000; Committee on 
Standards of Official Conduct, $400,000; Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, $739,451; and 
Committee on Ways and Means, $4,780,000. 

Mr. GAYDOS (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment to the committee 
amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute be considered as read and print- 
ed in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gay- 
DOS] is recognized for 1 hour. 
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Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, for pur- 
poses of debate only, I yield the cus- 
tomary 30 minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. GILLMOR], the ranking 
minority member of the Subcommittee 
on Accounts, pending which I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume, with 
the understanding that any additional 
time which I may yield will be subject 
to the specific limitation, for debate 
purposes only. 

Before explaining this amendment, I 
wish to indicate how we arrived at the 
present situation. 

The funding resolution is the product 
of a very exacting and detailed 
commnittee budget review process 
which begins after the adoption of the 
previous year’s resolution. Specifi- 
cally, during the year subcommittee 
staff monitors and reviews committee 
expenditures on a monthly basis. This 
task is an important oversight func- 
tion that is often overlooked. 

The resolution before the House, 
today, began to take shape in a sys- 
tematic way in November and Decem- 
ber of last year. At that time, sub- 
committee staff met with each of the 
committees’ top staff persons to review 
expenditures for 1991 and budget plans 
for 1992. These meetings for the most 
part facilitated the submission of ra- 
tional, timely, and thorough budgets 
from the committees for 1992. 

In early February, the committees 
submitted detailed budgets to the Sub- 
committee on Accounts for consider- 
ation and review. At this time, I wish 
to thank all of the chairmen, the chair- 
woman, and the ranking minority 
members from the respective commit- 
tees, and their staffs. Their coopera- 
tion enabled us to evaluate all the 
budgetary requests in a thorough and 
timely manner: 

Upon receipt of these budgets, the 
staff provided the subcommittee mem- 
bers with a very detailed analysis of 
each budget submission in preparation 
for hearings on each budget proposal. 
These hearings were conducted during 
the last week of February and the first 
week of March. At the hearings, testi- 
mony was heard from each chairman 
and ranking minority member which 
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was subject to questioning by the sub- 
committee members. 

At the conclusion of the hearing 
process, the subcommittee conducted a 
markup session on March 11 at which it 
reported the committee amendment in 
the nature of a substitute which is 
pending before the House today. This 
bipartisan committee amendment was 
reported from full committee on March 
19. The committee amendment was re- 
ported from both the subcommittee 
and full committee by unanimous voice 
vote and it reflected a 4.9-percent over- 
all increase. 

The overall increase of 4.9 percent 
was justified on grounds that the 
amount was within the appropriation 
and that it provided for the 4.2-percent 
Federal pay comparability increase 


[COLA] and the inflation factor of 3.3 


percent [CPI]. Furthermore, it was jus- 
tified when measured against the ap- 
proved administrative and personnel 
budgets of severa] executive branch 
agencies. For example, a review of ex- 
ecutive branch department budget au- 
thority for the 1992 fiscal year indi- 
cated that several entities received 
large increases over 1991 fiscal year 
budget authority in their administra- 
tive and personnel accounts. 

Thus, by March 19, the subcommittee 
and the committee had discharged its 
obligations regarding the funding of 
committees in a very timely, profes- 
sional, and thorough manner. It deliv- 
ered a bipartisan agreement to the 
House for consideration. 

Concerning the rationale for amend- 
ing the committee amendment, it is 
based on a sense of what the majority 
of Members desire. These are difficult 
financial times for the country. We are 
in a recession and the availability of 
Government funds is very limited. Ac- 
cordingly, adoption of this amendment 
would set an example and restrain the 
growth of committee funding this year 
by freezing the 1992 authorization at 
the 1991 level. 

Accordingly, my amendment to the 
committee amendment reduces the 
funding level for each committee from 
the level provided in the committee 
amendment with the exception of the 
three committees seeking no addi- 
tional funds for 1992—Committee on 
Rules, Committee on Standards of Offi- 
cial Conduct, and the Permanent Se- 
lect Committee on Intelligence. The 
amendment accomplishes this reduc- 
tion by providing a substitute amount 
for each of the 22 committees seeking 
increases. This substitute amount is 
equal to each committees’ 1991 author- 
ized amount. The amounts provided to 
the other three committees are iden- 
tical to the amounts contained in the 
committee amendment. 

As a result of this reduction, the 
amendment would establish a total au- 
thorization of $55,031,756 for investiga- 
tions and studies by all standing and 
select committees of the House of Rep- 
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resentatives with the exception of the 
committees on appropriations and the 
budget for 1992. The total authorization 
for 1991, excluding funding for HIS, was 
$55,050,356. Therefore, the total amount 
contained in the pending amendment 
represents a decrease of .03 percent 
from this total 1991 authorization. Fur- 
thermore, the amendment. in effect, 
cuts the sum of all the amounts re- 
quested by the committees in their 
original expense resolutions for 1992 by 
$6,398,873. 

It should be noted that the Federal 
pay comparability adjustment [COLA] 
for most Federal workers is 4.2 percent. 
This amendment provides no additional 
funds to any committee for the COLA. 
The amendment, also, does not provide 
any additional funds to compensate for 
the 3.3-percent projected rate of infla- 
tion for 1992. The bottom line is that 
the level of funding in our pending au- 
thorization will require tough fiscal 
discipline and perhaps, we shall set an 
example for other governmental enti- 
ties. 

On the subject of pay equity, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Ac- 
counts, I have encouraged the commit- 
tee chairmen and the ranking minority 
members to review their compensation 
practices on a continuing basis to as- 
sure that there is no prohibited dis- 
crimination. This encouragement was 
made during the hearings and in the 
preliminary meetings between the staff 
of the accounts subcommittee and 
their staff directors of the respective 
committees. During the past 8 years, 
improvements have been made. More 
and more women are occupying key 
policymaking positions at the sub- 
committee and full committee levels. 
For example, women hold the position 
of staff director on the Committee on 
Education and Labor, the Committee 
on Agriculture, the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, Select Com- 
mittee on Children, Youth and Fami- 
lies, and the position of General Coun- 
sel on the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. On the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration the minority staff direc- 
tor is a woman. These are but a few of 
many examples indicating substantial 
progress. 

Since this funding resolution will be 
the final one that I present to the 
House, I wish, at this time, to acknowl- 
edge my deep appreciation to all Mem- 
bers who have served on the Accounts 
Subcommittee with me during the full 
8 years of my chairmanship. In particu- 
lar, I thank AL SWIFT, MARY ROSE 
OAKAR, SAM GEJDENSON, FRANK ANNUN- 
ZIO, BILL THOMAS and PAUL GILLMOR. I 
am indebted to each of you for your 
hard work, wise counsel, and vigorous 
support over the years. If nothing else, 
I think that all of us have exemplified 
the congressional decisionmaking proc- 
ess at its best. Our budget review proc- 
ess and markups should serve as a 
model to others. Our work together has 
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demonstrated that Members with dif- 
ferent and sometimes very strong 
views can reach a sound rational con- 
sensus if attempted with consideration, 
cooperation, and good faith. 

Finally, I urge my colleagues to vote 
in favor of the amendment, the com- 
mittee amendment as amended, and 
the resolution. 

Mr. GILLMOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like first to rec- 
ognize Chairman GAYDOS for his dili- 
gent efforts and hard work as chairman 
of the Accounts Subcommittee. He has 
been a pleasure to work with and he 
will be very much missed in the next 
Congress. 

This has been a very unusual year in 
Congress, to which many of us can at- 
test. The Members of this Congress are 
facing some very harsh realities, which 
will result in many Members not re- 
turning to Congress next year. There 
are those who have been elected and 
have decided not to run for re-election 
due to their frustration, due to their 
inability to make a difference in rep- 
resenting their constituents. 

This frustration has become a two- 
edged sword as many of our constitu- 
ents have lost faith in our collective 
ability to represent them in giving 
them good government. 

Many of our fellow Americans are 
simply saying that we are out of touch. 
The time has come when we are seeing 
a national anti-incumbent movement 
developing. Many of our constituents 
are saying they have had enough of 
high taxes, increased spending, and 
mindless projects that have received fi- 
nancial support here. 

Now, I mention those things because 
it is in that context, in the public cli- 
mate, that we consider this resolution 
for the funding of our committees. 

The Accounts Subcommittee origi- 
nally looked to providing committee 
funding along the lines of the COLA, 
which for this year is 4.2 percent. In 
fact, the committee resolution re- 
ported by the full committee was 4.9 
percent. After that, many Members of 
this Chamber looked to their home- 
front and they saw that their constitu- 
ents did not receive a COLA in their 
paychecks; rather, many of them were 
faced with financial setbacks from un- 
employment to health insurance costs. 

The internal operations of this House 
are being scrutinized as they have 
never been scrutinized before. We are 
being held accountable for our every 
action. 

I support the amendment to be of- 
fered to lower the committee funding 
from that reported to the freeze level, 
at last year’s level. 

Over the past 30 years, we have seen 
our committees increase dramatically, 
not only in staff numbers but in the 
dollars that we give them. I think we 
are fortunate to have some truly out- 
standing people working on the staff of 
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this House and in our offices; but in 
fact, since 1960 the congressional staff 
has tripled in numbers. 

Select committees which have no 
legislative jurisdiction have been cre- 
ated over the years. While many of 
these select committees do excellent 
work, they do consume more funds 
year by year. 

It is time that the structure of our 
committees be evaluated and be as- 
sessed wherein their jurisdiction lies. 
Complaints of overlapping jurisdiction 
with staff members from different com- 
mittees doing the same work are com- 
mon. While it is not within the juris- 
diction of the Accounts Subcommittee 
to restructure the committee system, 
it is within that subcommittee’s juris- 
diction to affect the purse strings. 

Representation on our committees 
should be reformed to allow for the 
one-third ratio which Republicans have 
sought for the minority in order to be 
effective. 

There have, and I commend the 
chairman of the subcommittee, been in 
recent years some modest progress 
made in that direction. 

Today we are going to be bringing to 
the floor an amendment which will 
freeze all the committees’ budgets to 
last year’s level. 
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The only exception is Intelligence, 
which will receive $130,000 less than 
their bucget last year and which is 
what they requested this year. Thus 
the amendment will actually represent 
a 3/100ths-percent increase in actual 
dollars. But I think it is worth point- 
ing out that the freeze amendment in 
fact is a cut because in real dollars ad- 
justed for inflation the freeze is a cut 
in terms of purchasing power. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. GLICKMAN]. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding this time to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to compliment 
the chairman of the committee, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Gaypbos], for coming in with a freeze on 
committee budgets as opposed to an in- 
crease in committee funding. I know 
this is a difficult thing for people 
around here who have been accustomed 
to continuous increases over the years. 
I do not want to be self-righteous about 
this, but I do believe at a time when we 
are talking about potential major cuts 
as a result of a constitutional amend- 
ment to balance the budget, when we 
are talking about programs all over 
this country being cut and when people 
believe that charity begins at home," 
that it is appropriate for us to live a 
little bit by example by cutting, or at 
least freezing, our committee budgets. 
But this year I think it is appropriate 
that Congress looks as if it is hearing 
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the message from the American people 
that some of the excesses in Govern- 
ment need to be stopped. 

So I want to compliment the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
ROSE], the chairman of the full com- 
mittee, and the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. GAYDOS], chairman of the 
subcommittee, as well as some of my 
colleagues here in the House, such as 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
PENNY], the gentleman from Ilinois 
[Mr. DURBIN], and others who have been 
the leaders trying to make sure that 
the committee budgets are restrained 
during a very difficult year in this 
country. 

Mr. GILLMOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. BARRETT]. 

Mr. BARRETT. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding this time to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of a 
freeze on committee funding. This is 
my second year serving with my col- 
league Congressman GILLMOR as a ref- 
eree in the game of committee funding. 
This year the game has taken an inter- 
esting twist, and has essentially gone 
into overtime. 

The minority began this committee 
funding adventure with a game plan 
that targeted an increase of only 4.2 
percent, for cost-of-living adjustments. 
While reviewing budget proposals in 
the subcommittee on accounts, the mi- 
nority tried to keep the budget allow- 
ances as close to that mark as we 
could, without cutting our own pre- 
cious and few committee staffers. 

As we approached the March 30 dead- 
line, albeit, what we thought was the 
end of the game, it became clear that 
in these tough economic times, it 
would be wise for Congress to do as 
many American families have had to 
do, and cut back on our expenses. 

Thus, the game of committee funding 
went into overtime, and these commit- 
tees continued to operate on 1991 fund- 
ing levels. As we prepare to end this 
game, and pass a final resolution, an 
interesting question presents itself. 
That question is: Who are the winners 
and losers? 

It would seem that because Congress 
will be spending less money, the Amer- 
ican taxpayers would be the winners. 
However, my fear is that the minority 
staff of these committees will be the 
losers, once the budget cuts come 
down. Right now the minority receives 
approximately 20 percent of total com- 
mittee funding, some receive more, and 
others less. This barely gives the mi- 
nority enough staff and resources to 
keep up with the majority. 

However, let us think about what 
would happen if the minority received 
less. If the minority did not receive 
enough funding to adequately do our 
job, could Congress really be consid- 
ered representative of the American 
people? Would alternative plans even 
be adequately studied and considered? 
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Probably not. While this may sound 
great to those in the majority party, 
the lack of consideration of minority 
views, would ultimately make the 
American people the losers in this 
game. 

Mr. Speaker, I wholeheartedly sup- 
port the reduction of Government 
spending, but if cuts are going to be 
made, I want an assurance that these 
cuts will be fair. I understand that the 
minority submitted legislation that 
guaranteed that the minority funding 
would also remain at 1991 levels, if a 
funding freeze occurred. Unfortunately, 
this request was rejected. 

I think Congressman GILLMOR and 
his hard-working staff for their work 
on this matter, as well as the House 
Administration Committee staff, who 
put in many hours on what is usually a 
noncontroversial issue. 

Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Hawaii 
[Mr. ABERCROMBIE]. 

Mr. ABERCROMBIE. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to oppose this 
freeze. I think it is incredible that the 
minority can come up here and ask to 
have it both ways. If you do not think 
the people working for your staffs are 
worth the money, if you do not think 
they are worthy of their labor, then 
say so. They are right here on the 
floor. Turn around and tell them they 
are not worth the money. The people 
who work on the staffs of all the com- 
mittees work for the people of the 
United States, and they do terrific 
service for them. 

To try and blame the staffs and have 
them take the heat for profligate 
spending by this Congress or by the ad- 
ministration is totally unfair. It is vic- 
timizing them. 

Every public employee across the 
country who is out there doing their 
job, that man or woman doing the job 
on behalf of the people, on behalf of 
justice and on behalf of opportunity for 
everybody in the country, is being vic- 
timized by this kind of an attitude. 

You say your constituents are wor- 
ried about it. Your constituents have 
been the victims of the Reagan/Bush 
administrations for the last 12 years. 
And if you want to set the blame, then 
set it where it belongs. 

Why take it out on the people that 
are doing the work for us? We get ter- 
rific service. Iam on the Committee on 
Armed Services; the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs and the Se- 
lect Committee on Aging, and I defy 
you to find a better group of people 
who work on a nonpartisan basis for 
everybody in this country. To make 
them bear the burden of somebody 
standing up politically, to take a shot 
at you, who say you are paying too 
much, who say that you are not doing 
your job, if you cannot stand up to 
that, what are you doing in the Con- 
gress? Why are you making the em- 
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ployees of the people of the United 
States stand in for you because you 
cannot take the heat? 

And to stand up and argue now that 
you want to make sure that your em- 
ployees get the full funding, after 
standing up here saying that those 
folks are not entitled to the money 
that they have earned, is the ultimate 
hypocrisy. Stand up now and turn 
around and tell the people sitting on 
this floor who work for you that they 
are not worth the money. Otherwise 
you are hypocrites. 

I am not going to be a hypocrite. I 
am voting for the people who work for 
the people of the United States their 
full share. And if somebody wants to 
take me on, or any other Member, and 
say that we are spending too much 
money, I am willing to take that shot 
any time, not make people who are 
earning their money have to take the 
shots for us. 

Mr. GILLMOR. Mr. Speaker, may I 
inquire as to how much time we have 
left on this side? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MURTHA). Each side has 22 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. GILLMOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. THOM- 
AS], the ranking member of the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

Mr. THOMAS of California. I thank 
the gentleman for yielding to me. 

Mr. Speaker, now back to the matter 
at hand. For over a decade I have 
worked on this committee, originally 
on the Subcommittee on Accounts. 
Now it has been my pleasure to turn 
that work over to some other folks— 
but on the full committee, I serve with 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
GAYDOS]. I know that in many in- 
stances we are required to assume par- 
tisan positions. My guess is that before 
this vote is finally recorded, there will 
be some partisan positions assumed. 

So prior to doing that, I want to let 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
GAYDOS] know that in the years that I 
have worked directly with him, which 
was the better part of a decade, I did 
not work with a fairer, more reason- 
able person or one who attempted to 
make things work if it was at all pos- 
sible. You cannot ask for more than 
that in this business. Unfortunately, it 
is not found often enough. 
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I am sorry he is leaving, but I en- 
joyed very much the working relation- 
ship and the friendship that I had with 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
GAYDOS]J. 

During that same time period, Mr. 
Speaker, while working with the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, committees 
have been and still are statutorily re- 
quired to have a one-third ratio be- 
tween the majority and the minority. 
The minority gets one-third of the 
staffing and resources. 
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In the area of investigative employ- 
ees, a growing area over the last sev- 
eral decades, there were no hard and 
fast structures. There were no guide- 
lines, and so there was a tremendous 
diversity between committees. Some 
committees honor the one-third struc- 
ture in their investigative funding, as 
well as in their statutory funding. The 
Committee on Public Works and Trans- 
portation and the Committee on Agri- 
culture, are two that readily come to 
mind. There are others, however. Some 
committees were not conducted in that 
fashion. It was deplorable, the way in 
which the investigative staff was con- 
trolled, frankly, by the majority and 
some of the chairmen. 

Over the decades we have seen the 
chairmen change. We have seen an atti- 
tudinal change among the Democrats 
which has resulted in a structural 
change in dealing with investigative 
staff leading to 1989 committee report 
language filed by the Committee on 
House Administration which said; 

The minority has proposed that, during 
this funding cycle, investigative staff posi- 
tions designated for the minority be at least 
20% of the total number of the investigative 
staff positions on each committee. The mi- 
nority proposes to increase this percentage 
annually over the next few years until it 
reaches 33%. When committees use biparti- 
san or non-partisan staff, the minority has 
indicated that an agreement needs to be 
reached as to a reasonable percentage alloca- 
tion between majority and minority staff po- 
sitions. The majority agrees with these prin- 
ciples but believes that the minority pro- 
posal cannot be achieved without additional 
funding as well as through attrition. 

There were two ways to reach this 
goal, through attrition, where possible, 
but through additional funding as well. 

This did not become the Democrat 
caucus rule; in fact, it was stood on its 
head. Rule XXXIV, paragraph F in the 
Democrats’ rules says that the com- 
mittee caucus shall not be required to 
provide for more than 20 percent of the 
total funding for minority investiga- 
tive staff for the full committee and 
each subcommittee of that committee. 
It became a ceiling rather than a floor. 

Notwithstanding that rule, there are 
a number of committees that continue 
to honor the one-third provision, and 
there are a number of committees that 
are striving to reach the 20 percent. 

Both sides of the aisle began the dis- 
cussion this year focusing on the 4.2 
percent number. A 4.9-percent number 
was agreed to in the committee, and I 
think everybody on the floor needs to 
know that everything above the 4.2 
number went to the minority. It was 
our commitment to fulfill the agree- 
ment to move to reasonable investiga- 
tive numbers through attrition or addi- 
tional funding, and the additional fund- 
ing above the freeze at the 4.2 COLA 
level went to the Republicans, went to 
the minority. We committed to support 
that. 

However, Mr. Speaker, as we began 
discussing what could or could not be 
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done, frankly things began to slip in 
terms of some kind of reasonable com- 
ity between the groups. First it was a 
4.2 across-the-board with no examina- 
tion whatsoever in terms of the func- 
tions of the committees, whether or 
not they even had the ability to move 
legislation. We currently have a num- 
ber of committees called select com- 
mittees that are growing in size, con- 
suming resources, but have no legisla- 
tive function. At some point, Mr. 
Speaker, we are going to have to exam- 
ine whether or not we can continue to 
treat these committees as though they 
were full legislative committees with 
the power to move legislation, espe- 
cially in light of the kind of amend- 
ment which is now being offered, a 
freeze across the board at 1991 levels. 

This background, Mr. Speaker, is to 
provide you with a bit of concern about 
the way in which the amendment has 
been presented, as the minority has 
been willing to vote for more than this 
amount. If it was to assist the commit- 
tee’s agreed-upon agenda in changing 
the ratios of the investigative staff, it 
seems entirely appropriate that, if we 
entered into a freeze, that there be an 
understanding on the part of the ma- 
jority that the committee chairmen do 
not find the money they believe they 
need between the 1991 freeze and a 4.2- 
percent increase out of the Repub- 
licans’ budget. 

This is likely to happen. We were 
hopeful that the majority would own 
up to its commitment in terms of hon- 
oring a continued professionalization 
on the side of the minority and provide 
language in the amendment which 
would not allow the chairmen to take 
money away from the minority. We did 
not want language which specified 
fixed dollar amounts. We simply re- 
quested that the chairmen and the 
ranking members work it out between 
them. It might be entirely possible 
that shifts in funding between the mi- 
nority and the majority would solve 
both of their problems. 

I am sorry to say that I believe that 
the vote today is a step backward. It is 
a step backward, one, because it re- 
moves the continued working together 
of the majority and the minority on 
the Committee on House Administra- 
tion to professionalize the committee 
staffs on both sides of the aisle. Sec- 
ond, by failure to include any kind of 
language which indicates that the com- 
mittee was willing to honor its pre- 
vious agreement, it appears as though 
that agreement has been repudiated, 
that we have not moved forward, we 
have moved backward. In the area of 
committee funding of investigative 
staff, when the majority on one com- 
mittee has 120-plus staffers and the mi- 
nority has less than two dozen, when it 
is a 6-to-1 and a 7-to-1 ratio, and there 
is no willingness to even protect that 
feeble allocation, then it is a clear in- 
dication to me that the majority of the 
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committee is giving in to a number of 
Members on their side of the aisle who 
have never been happy with the fact 
that the minority could possibly have a 
professional staff, that the minority 
could reach a atio of three members to 
each staff, or even two members to 
each staff, to begin to counter the 
Democrats’ two staffers to each mem- 
ber or three staffers to each member 
ratio. 

Mr. Speaker, that condition is intol- 
erable, and to the degree this resolu- 
tion not only perpetuates it, but allows 
it to slip in terms of a ratio, this Mem- 
ber is willing to enter into any kind of 
activities necessary to communicate to 
the majority that the decision we are 
making today in terms of funding is 
clearly secondary and unimportant 
compared to the slippage of what I 
thought was a firm commitment on the 
part of the majority of the committee 
to allow the minority side to continue 
to professionalize itself. 

Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. SWIFT]. 
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Mr. SWIFT. Mr. Speaker, House Res- 
olution 379 was reported by the Com- 
mittee on House Administration at 4.9 
percent, an increase that represented a 
fair and bipartisan approach in com- 
mittee to funding all the committees 
of the House. This essential task has 
not always been undertaken in the har- 
monious spirit of bipartisanship which 
was evidenced this year by our com- 
mittee’s unanimous vote in support of 
the subcommittee’s version of House 
Resolution 379. 

When Chairman GAYDOS assumed the 
leadership of the Subcommittee on Ac- 
counts in 1985, the vote on the funding 
resolution drew 158 nays. By 1988, the 
no votes were down to 104; and last 
year only 58 Members voted against the 
resolution. That trend line resulted 
from the bipartisan approach of Chair- 
man GAYDOS and a sincere recognition 
that funding levels needed to be set 
with restraint. 

During his years, the issue of pay eq- 
uity for women employees, was consist- 
ently pursued. When Chairman GAYDOS 
took over the leadership of the sub- 
committee there were.no women com- 
mittee staff directors. Today there are 
four, with several chief counsels, as 
well. 

Supplemental funding resolutions 
were routinely granted in the 1970's, if 
a committee ran out of money during 
the year. They were never granted 
under Chairman GAYDOS, except in rare 
cases of institutional emergency such 
as judicial impeachment or ethics in- 
vestigations. The average annual in- 
crease in committee funding since 1985 
to the present is only 2.5 percent. 

Chairman GAYDOS will retire after 
this session. He can be proud of this 
evenhanded stewardship of this impor- 
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tant subcommittee over the last 8 
years. 

Unfortunately, partisan rancor has 
replaced comity lately and threatens 
to undermine the progress which has 
been made. The amended version of 
House Resolution 379 which is before 
you, provides for a freeze across the 
board, except for one committee who 
requested less this year than they re- 
ceived last year. The approach we take 
this year sidetracks the bipartisan 
process established by Chairman GAY- 
Dos. We should all hope that it can be 
reestablished after the current feeding 
frenzy within this institution is over. 
In the meantime, we need to recognize 
the progress which has been made and 
thank you, JOE for a job well done. 

Mr. GILLMOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2% minutes to the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. JAMES]. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, the trouble 
with this committee funding freeze 
proposal is that it comes too late. 

Had Congress frozen funding for com- 
mittee staffs and for many other pro- 
grams in recent years, the Federal 
budget deficit would not be nearing 
$400 billion a year. And debt service 
would not consume over 40 percent of 
the individual income taxes we pay an- 
nually. 

But Congress did not exercise that 
sort of discipline. It did not vote for 
freezes when they could have kept us 
out of the budget crunch we now face. 

As a consequence, an occasional 
freeze is not enough. Budget cuts rein- 
forced by a constitutional amendment 
to balance the budget are essential if 
we are going to get the Nation’s finan- 
cial house in order. 

So really I am going to vote no on 
the previous question, and hope there 
will be an amendment which will pro- 
vide a further reduction, hopefully a 5- 
percent reduction. I think there is 
planned to be one. 

If the budget is to be balanced, with 
or without a constitutional amend- 
ment, we must begin to actually cut 
spending. And what better place to 
start than right here, with the commit- 
tees of the House of Representatives. 

Cutting committee funding would set 
the tone and establish the precedent 
for cuts in other Federal programs. It 
would tell the country that Congress is 
serious about cutting spending and 
that it will not exempt itself from the 
cuts. 

Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
ROSE], the chairman of the Committee 
on House Administration. 

Mr. ROSE. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
GAybDos], the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Accounts of the Commit- 
tee on House Administration. Let me 
join those voices that have given much 
deserved praise to JOE GAYDOS, who 
through the years has guided the Sub- 
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committee on Accounts and produced 
extremely good results for all the com- 
mittees of the House. Chairman Gay- 
Dos is going to be greatly missed on 
the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, but I am sure we will have an op- 
portunity to call on his abilities from 
time to time in the future. 

Mr. Speaker, let me pick up on some- 
thing the gentleman from California 
[Mr. THOMAS] mentioned. Members 
heard the gentleman talk about how 
the Committee on Accounts very care- 
fully crafted a 4.9-percent increased 
budget, and that everything over 4.2 
percent went to the minority. 

Then I listened to the gentleman 
very carefully, and the gentleman from 
California [Mr. THOMAS] said some- 
where after that, the lines of comity 
sort of broke down. 

Mr. Speaker, my impression of what 
broke down was that not because of the 
gentleman, by any means, or anybody 
on the committee, but the decision was 
made somewhere on your side of the 
aisle that they were not going to put 
any votes behind what the gentleman 
and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
GILLMOR] and your colleagues had 
done. So the gentleman was left with 
the rest of us supporting a 4.9-percent 
package coming out of committee, and 
he had to back away from that posi- 
tion. I feel very badly about that. 

Mr. THOMAS of California. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROSE. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. THOMAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

What occurred, I believe, was a dis- 
cussion in the committee about the 
ability to move that percentage on the 
floor. I think the gentleman heard as- 
surances that our leadership was sup- 
porting that position. It was the gen- 
tleman’s side of the aisle that ques- 
tioned that number, and the agreement 
began to break down. 

Where I was concerned was following 
that, and the subsequent decision to 
move to 4.2 percent, and now to a 
freeze. It has been done in a way that 
we have not assessed the workloads of 
the committees. When you are adding 
money to the pile, it is less urgent to 
examine workloads and rules of the 
committees. When you are subtracting 
money from the pile, I think it is abso- 
lutely critical that you examine what 
committees can do and cannot do. 
There has been no critical examination 
of those committees that simply have 
no legislative jurisdiction, but they are 
being carried along with the rest of 
them. At some point we need to sit 
down and begin to examine in a tight 
money time which committees do the 
work, and which committees do not. 

Mr. ROSE. Mr. Speaker, reclaiming 
my time, I will yield to the gentleman 
further on another point in just a 
minute that I am sure we need to dis- 
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cuss together. But basically I went to 
the Members on my side of the aisle 
and said. Who will support a 4.2-per- 
cent increase?“ We were pretty close to 
200 people, but without having suffi- 
cient votes on this side, and without 
any assistance from the other side, 
that is why we agreed to go to this 
freeze. 

Mr. Speaker, let me tell you why this 
is a problem. All of our office staffs got 
4.2-percent increases in January. All of 
the statutory staffs around here that 
are not covered by the Speaker’s pay 
order got 4.2 percent. Members of Con- 
gress and everybody under the Speak- 
er’s pay order got 3.5 percent. 

The executive branch of Government 
gave 4.2 percent to all of the white col- 
lar workers, and most of the commit- 
tee chairmen gave 4.2 percent to the in- 
vestigative staffs in January. 

Basically what we are saying now to 
the committee chairmen is you have 
got to eat the 4.2-percent increase that 
you gave to your investigative staff in 
January. You either have to take it 
away from them, or you have to col- 
lapse the work of the committee to 
make up for that. 

The gentleman rightfully asked that 
there be assurances given with respect 
to the division of the funds remaining 
for 1992. I would say the committee 
chairmen are going to have to look at 
the work of their committees and 
make decisions on what they have in 
front of them for the remainder of 1992, 
and then make those decisions. 

I would say this, though, to all the 
committee chairmen, and I think my 
colleague, the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. THOMAS], whom I enjoy work- 
ing with very much, I think the gen- 
tleman would agree, the committee 
chairmen should be very careful to be 
fair in the division of these funds for 
the remainder of 1992, because the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. THOMAS] 
and I will be monitoring that very 
closely. Then next year is another 
budget cycle, and we will begin in Jan- 
uary of next hopefully to prepare for 
the next Congress, if we are reelected. 
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Mr. THOMAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, if the gentleman will con- 
tinue to yield, there may be some 
Members that assume that a COLA is 
automatic and has to be given to ev- 
erybody and their committee budget is 
trouble, but I can assure the gentleman 
that this Member’s office does not 
automatically pass through anything, 
but ensures that it is merit that deter- 
mines whether or not even something 
like a cost of living is received by staff. 

I know that there are committees 
that are in part run in that fashion. 
When the chairman indicates that the 
committees are going to have to eat 
the reduction, the concern of this 
Member is that it is not Republicans 
that are eating. 
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Mr. ROSE. Mr. Speaker, I agree. 

Mr. THOMAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, both of us know and can name 
those committees that are of great 
concern to us. If the chairman will as- 
sure me that this will be one of the pri- 
mary considerations in examining 
committee funding and that those com- 
mittees which, in fact, require the mi- 
nority to suffer during this period, 
which we hope is temporary, will be 
scrutinized in terms of the amount of 
money that they are to receive, that is 
not nearly as satisfactory a position as 
requiring the chairman and the rank- 
ing member to work together to come 
to an agreement as a team on a com- 
mittee, but at least it is an assurance 
that those Members who might be par- 
tially consumed can at least get some 
kind of assistance after the fact. 

Mr. ROSE. Mr. Speaker, I give the 
gentleman that assurance. 

I would also remind the committee 
chairmen, they know that the gen- 
tleman and I attempt to work together 
by unanimous agreement on what we 
do in the committee and that many of 
the chairmen have come to me and 
said. We have worked with Mr. Thom- 
as. He ought to be happy with us now 
because we are giving the minority 
more of what they need for the work of 
the committee.”’ 

Mr. THOMAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, if the gentleman will con- 
tinue to yield, on that point there is no 
question there is more cooperation on 
a number of committees. It is a much 
better working atmosphere. Those are 
not the committees we are concerned 
about. 


Mr. ROSE. Mr. Speaker, I under- 
stand. 
Mr. THOMAS of California. Mr. 


Speaker, the gentleman knows and un- 
derstands the committees. It, in part, 
is a reflection of the chairmen of those 
committees. And to the degree the 
chairman assures me, which he has, 
that the funding of the committee the 
next year will in large part be reflected 
on the basis of the way in which they 
handle the difficulties during this pe- 
riod, then this gentleman is minimally 
satisfied. 

Mr. ROSE. Mr. Speaker, I would add, 
and the gentleman does not need to re- 
spond to that, it would not be any 
other way because the gentleman 
would not agree to anything if I did not 
agree to that. So that is the bottom 
line. 

I see one of our colleagues from Ala- 
bama out in the audience, who many 
Members told me they thought he ran, 
and on our side of the aisle, they 
thought he ran his full committee staff 
for a number of years, until the current 
chairman came in place. But he did a 
good job. 

I want to thank the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Gaypos] for his 
magnificent work here. I urge my col- 
leagues to vote for this freeze, and I 
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urge that the committee chairmen be, 
as we have said with the gentleman 
from California [Mr. THOMAS], very fair 
and judicious in the way they handle 
the rest of the year’s money. 

Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
thank my committee chairman for 
those kind remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 minute to the 
gentleman from Minnesota ([Mr. 
PENNY]. 

Mr. PENNY. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the Gaydos amendment and 
the 1992 committee funding resolution. 
Let me take just a moment to com- 
mend Chairman GAYDOS for his respon- 
sible handling of this resolution. 

As reported from the Committee on 
House Administration, House Resolu- 
tion 379, provided for $57.8 million in 
committee funding, nearly a 5-percent 
increase over 1991. Many of us on both 
sides of the aisle found a $2.7-million 
increase over 1991 levels excessive 
given our budget deficit and the need 
to tighten our internal belt and clean 
up the general operation of the House. 

Along with our colleagues CHARLIE 
STENHOLM and DAN GLICKMAN, I was 
prepared to move to defeat the pre- 
vious question in order to make a 
freeze-level amendment in order. For- 
tunately with the cooperation of the 
committee, such an action is not nec- 
essary. 

This funding resolution is a respon- 
sible action on our part and should not 
disrupt committee operations. In fact, 
a little belt tightening and reorganiza- 
tion of subcommittee and committee 
activities is needed. Hopefully, we can 
swiftly move to consider the Hamilton- 
Gradison resolution to set up a com- 
mittee to in part study committee op- 
erations. With reorganization, addi- 
tional committee funding reductions 
may follow. 

Let me also challenge the Appropria- 
tions Committees to carefully scruti- 
nize all executive branch funding re- 
quests. I intend to do my own review 
and, if necessary, offer floor amend- 
ments to reduce administrative fund- 
ing for Cabinet agencies and depart- 
ments. 

Mr. Speaker, again I commend Chair- 
man GAYDOS for his handling of this 
resolution and for graciously accepting 
the concerns earlier expressed by my- 
self and others. I urge an aye vote on 
the resolution. 

Mr. GILLMOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. NUSSLE]. 

Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
seconds to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. NUSSLE]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. NUSSLE] is rec- 
ognized for 2½ minutes. 

Mr. NUSSLE. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding time to me. 

Maybe the genteman from Minnesota 
[Mr. PENNY] before he leaves can an- 
swer a question for me. I have a letter 
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indicating that he was willing to cut 
funding for committee staff and willing 
to introduce a bill and a resolution 
similar to the one that I would like to 
introduce today, which would cut fund- 
ing 5 percent. 

I cannot believe some of the con- 
versations I have had, as a new Member 
of Congress, with the different commit- 
tee members as we have worked 
through the committee funding bills 
individually on the different commit- 
tees on which I serve. 

I remember when I was at a commit- 
tee hearing over this resolution and we 
were talking about how much money 
was necessary to increase funding this 
year. And I was having a colloquy with 
one of my chairmen and I said, “How 
does this work? You just come up here 
and you ask for 7 percent and you real- 
ly hope for 5 and so you ask for a little 
bit more, knowing that you are going 
to get cut?” 

And he said, That is basically how 
it works.“ 

I said, ‘‘Isn’t that a game?“ 

He said, “Yes, it is kind of a budget 
game that we play around here. 

I said, Isn't it time to stop that 
game playing?” 

I mean, there are some people out 
there that are listening, Mr. Speaker, 
that do not get to play that game, 
when they are sitting around their cof- 
fee table balancing their checkbook, 
trying to decide what bills to pay dur- 
ing the month. They do not get to play 
that game. They do not get to decide 
that they get to spend a little bit extra 
here, ask for a little bit more so that 
they have a little bit, so that if they 
get cut, they actually get to spend ex- 
actly what they wanted. 

We play that game. We ask for a lit- 
tle bit, knowing that we are going to 
get cut, so that we can justify our ex- 
istence. 

I just do not think that is right. I 
would like to defeat the previous ques- 
tion. I would like to suggest to Mem- 
bers of Congress that they defeat the 
previous question so that we can intro- 
duce a resolution that would cut com- 
mittee funding 5 percent. 

I think that is reasonable. I think 
that is justified, especially when just 
this last week, I heard another com- 
mittee chairman come before the 
media and say that this balanced budg- 
et amendment that we have coming up 
is going to be so difficult because we 
cannot find any places to cut. 

I would suggest that we could find 
maybe one little place to cut right here 
and now, and I think this is a good 
place to start. Why not start today? 

If it is going to be so difficult next 
year, why not just start today? 

Mr. THOMAS of California. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NUSSLE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. THOMAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, how does the gentleman pro- 
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pose to deal with the majority/minor- 
ity problem that I outlined earlier? 

Mr. NUSSLE. Mr. Speaker, I think 
one of the ways that my resolution, if 
we could defeat the previous question, 
and if I have the opportunity to intro- 
duce it, it would cut 5 percent on both 
sides, which is fair, 5 percent for the 
majority side, 5 percent for the minor- 
ity side. That way they cannot play 
around with the gamesmanship that we 
always hear about. 

Let us not even get to that point. Let 
us say 5 percent for one side, 5 percent 
for the other side. 

I think that is fair. It is a fair way to 
dispose of this. It is a fair way to move 
the process along. It is a fair way to 
talk about what we can do individually 
as Members of Congress in order to get 
ourselves back into fiscal sanity. 

I ask my colleagues to defeat the pre- 
vious question. 

Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NUSSLE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, is the 
gentleman cognizant of the fact that as 
of this time, the appropriation already 
has been set and that the resolution 
that I have finally proposed does cut 5 
percent? 

Mr. NUSSLE. Mr. Speaker, would the 
gentleman explain to all of us how that 
would work? 

Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will continue to yield, it is 
not how it would work, it is working if 
we pass this resolution in the form 
that I have submitted. It would be a 5- 
percent cut in the appropriation. 

Mr. NUSSLE. It would be easy for 
the gentleman to make that state- 
ment. We do not believe that on this 
side. We would like to know how that 
would work. 

Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, not how 
it works, it will be an accomplishment. 
It will be a 5-percent cut. 

Mr. NUSSLE. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman is saying that next year, that 
the committees will be receiving 5 per- 
cent less, 5 percent less than they re- 
ceived this year? 

Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
5-percent cut. 

Mr. NUSSLE. For next year? 

Mr. GAYDOS. This year. 

Mr. NUSSLE. I am talking about 
next year. What about next year? Is the 
gentleman saying that it is a 5-percent 
cut this year over last year? 

Mr. GAYDOS. It is a 5-percent cut 
over the moneys that have been appro- 
priated for this year. 

Mr. NUSSLE. What kind of increase 
was that in appropriation over last 
year? 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NUSSLE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. Speaker, we have as a matter of 
fact, in the budget solution that was 
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adopted, enacted, a 5-percent reduction 
in the legislative operations as well as 
the executive operations for fiscal year 
1993. And hopefully, that will be re- 
flected in the appropriations bills be- 
cause that is reflected in the budget 
resolution. 

Mr. NUSSLE. Mr. Speaker, this gen- 
tleman is talking about this year. 
What about this year then? He is talk- 
ing about 1993. 
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Mr. PANETTA. Obviously for this 
year what is being proposed here is a 
freeze, which represents close to a 5- 
percent reduction. 

Mr. NUSSLE. Exactly. And reclaim- 
ing my time, if I may, I am proposing 
a 5-percent cut. 

Mr. NUSSLE. That is the difference 
between the hocus pocus that is being 
proposed here. 

Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. MONTGOMERY], the chair- 
man of the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
plan to vote for the resolution, but a 
freeze is going to adversely affect our 
Veterans’ Committee work. I appre- 
ciate the leadership of the subcommit- 
tee chairman, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. GAyDOs], and the 
ranking minority member, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. GILLMOR]. 

I also want to thank the chairman of 
the full committee, Mr. ROSE, and the 
ranking minority member of the full 
committee, Mr. THOMAS. 

Although I do support the resolution, 
I regret that our committee will have 
to operate at last year’s funding level. 
Our committee’s history shows that it 
has kept its budgets and staffing levels 
to a minimum. Except for the Commit- 
tees on Rules and the District of Co- 
lumbia, the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs has the smallest budget for per- 
manent standing committees in the 
House. Yet, the workload continues to 
increase and Members continue to ex- 
pect more investigations and studies. 
The requests come from both sides of 
the aisle. We cannot continue to be as 
active this year as we have been in the 
past. 

The freeze in this year’s budget 
means a shortfall of $63,186 for our 
committee investigative and oversight 
budget. It means severe reductions in 
travel funds for oversight investiga- 
tions within our 172 VA medical cen- 
ters and other VA facilities located 
throughout the country; it means a 
delay in the purchase of much needed 
equipment. What this means is that 
some staff will not receive merit in- 
creases. 

Last year our committee requested 
only a 2.7-percent increase in its budg- 
et but let it be known that a higher in- 
crease would be required in 1992. This 
year’s freeze hits our committee par- 
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ticularly hard since last year’s increase 
was so low. 

My colleagues on the committee and 
in the House need to know that it is 
very likely that many of our oversight 
plans may have to be curtailed simply 
because travel funds will not be avail- 
able because of the freeze. 

We will live within the constraints of 
this resolution and will continue to do 
the best work possible within those 
constraints. But, a freeze this year will 
cause problems in carrying out our 
oversight responsibilities of our VA fa- 
cilities. 

Mr. THOMAS of California. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I am glad to 
yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. THOMAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I do want to respond to the 
gentleman from Mississippi, and he is 
absolutely correct. His committee is 
one of those committees that is victim- 
ized by the terror of percentages; that 
when we deal only in percentage in- 
creases, those committees with the 
larger amounts getting a fixed percent- 
age increase get far more dollars. 

I want to pledge to the gentleman 
that I will continue to try to fight to 
make sure that the allocations are not 
mindless and across the board, but that 
those committees that need the money 
will get the money, and that I want to 
try to do a dollar amount, rather than 
a fixed percentage. We need adjust- 
ments between committees as well as 
equity among all committees. His com- 
mittee is the prime example of the tyr- 
anny of the percentage increase. 

I apologize to the chairman for what 
occurred to him, and will do everything 
we can to make it up. 

Mr. GILLMOR. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time, and I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to make a closing statement. I 
would like to refer back to my friend 
and colleague, the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. NUSSLE]. He mentioned this 
is somewhat of a game. I want to be 
most sincere when I explain that we 
have been going through this game for 
24 years, as long as I have been on the 
committee. I want to assure the gen- 
tleman it is not a game. Every month 
we are in very close contact with every 
standing committee and the select 
committees. We monitor what they are 
spending and what they are spending 
for. 

I want the gentleman to understand 
that the committee interrogates spe- 
cifically on many items, including the 
items that are referred to by the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. THOMAS] 
when he talked about equity and fair- 
ness, and we have been doing that for 
the last 24 years. I have been on the 
subcommittee as a chairman for the 
last 8 years, but for those that pre- 
ceded me, those were items that were 
paramount in our consideration. 
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It is very complicated to take a lump 
sum like $60 million and then try to di- 
vide that equitably. Maybe one of the 
comparisons would be with a mother 
bird or chicken that would have so 
many peeps, everyone asking for their 
share and their share alone, and not 
paying any attention to the needs and 
wants of other committees. It is the 
same thing. It is a very difficult task. 

I do not say this in criticism to my 
friend, who was going to support the 
resolution he talked about, or the mo- 
tion. I do want to impress upon him 
that I thought he did somewhat of a 
disservice to the committee, because of 
the hard work that the committee has 
done over the years. 

Mr. NUSSLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAYDOS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. NUSSLE. Mr. Speaker, my point 
was not that I called it a game. My 
point was that a committee chairman 
called it a game. That is the person the 
gentleman needs to talk to, is the com- 
mittee chairman who said, Les, I 
guess it is a game.“ That is what of- 
fended me and offends the people that 
listen. 

Mr. GAYDOS. I am sure that my 
good friend is not gullible. That is 
probably one of the chairmen where we 
said, Hey, you have had enough. Last 
year we took care of you. This year 
you have not justified what you need.“ 
That is probably who the gentleman 
talked to. 

Mr. Speaker, I want at this time to 
compliment the Members on my side 
and also on the Republican side that 
serve on the committee for the work 
that they have done over the years. It 
is very tedious work, the members are 
criticized, it is very sensitive work, 
and I think it serves a vital function as 
far as providing funds for actually run- 
ning this establishment or this House. 

Since this funding resolution will be 
the final one that I present to the 
House, I wish, at this time, to make 
personal acknowledgement and give 
my deep appreciation to all the Mem- 
bers that have served with me during 
the full 8 years of my subcommittee 
chairmanship, on the Subcommittee on 
Accounts on the Committee on House 
Administration. 

I particularly thank the full commit- 
tee chairman, the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. ROSE]; also the 
gentleman from Washington, AL SWIFT, 
who has been so close and so affirma- 
tive in his support of what we have 
been doing over the years; the gentle- 
woman from Ohio, MARY ROSE OAKAR; 
the gentleman from Connecticut, SAM 
GEJDENSON; the gentleman from Illi- 
nois, FRANK ANNUNZIO; and on the 
other side, the gentleman from Califor- 
nia, BILL THOMAS; the gentleman from 
Ohio, PAUL GILLMOR; and the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska, BILL BARRETT, 
who is doing a great job, and I know he 
will continue to next year. 
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Iam indebted to each of the Members 
for their hard work, wise counsel, and 
vigorous support over the years. If 
nothing else, I think that all of us have 
exemplified the congressional decision- 
making process at its best. 

I am hopeful that our budget review 
process and markups would throughout 
the years serve as a model to the oth- 
ers who have that task before them. 
Our work together has demonstrated 
that Members with different and some- 
times very strong personal views can 
reach a sound, rational consensus, if 
attempted with consideration and sin- 
cere cooperation, fairness, and good 
faith. 

Finally, I urge my colleagues to vote 
in favor of the amendment, the com- 
mittee amendment as amended, and 
the resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. DE LA GARZA]. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in support of the resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, | support the committee fund- 
ing resolution, which freezes funding at the 
1991 level, but | do so with some reluctance, 
since a freeze does not accommodate the 4.2 
percent pay increase which all executive 
branch employees received and other infla- 
tionary increases, and therefore reduces the 
real value of funding which is necessary for 
committees to do the legislative and oversight 
work of the House. But we do recognize the 
state of the Nation's economy which prompts 
this resolution to be presented without any in- 
crease and we will attempt to meet our agen- 
da with the freeze. 

Providing our committees with adequate re- 
sources to develop effective and responsive 
legislation to the many complex and vital is- 
sues before us is important. At the moment, 
our own committee is involved in legislation to 
amend the law which governs use of pes- 
ticides and insecticides which affect the safety 
and quality of our food and ground water; lag- 
islation which affects the old-growth forest re- 
serve and the endangered spotted owl; a bill 
to improve the delivery of credit to our farmers 
and ranchers; and legislation which governs 
the operation of the trading of futures, valued 
in the tens of trillions of dollars, on the com- 
modities markets. 

The work of committees in overseeing the 
Federal programs within our respective juris- 
dictions is vital. Good oversight can result in 
significant taxpayer savings—iimiting the in- 
vestigative ability of a committee through re- 
duced funding could, in the long run, be fis- 
cally unwise. 

During the 8 years that Mr. GAYDOS, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Accounts, 
has been responsible for committee funding, 
the aggregate increase has been about 3 per- 
cent. This is not an extravagant figure. 

The Committee on Agriculture has tradition- 
ally been a conservatively funded and staffed 
committee; and at year’s end, we have often 
returned considerable amounts to the Treas- 
ury when we have found it possible to meet 
our commitments without spending our entire 
authorization. The budget proposals we submit 
for the consideration of the Subcommittee on 
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Accounts are not deliberately inflated. The 
amount requested is intended to give us the 
resources to meet the proposed legislative 
and oversight agenda of our eight subcommit- 
tees and the full committee which we plan to 
undertake for the session. During the 12 
months of our authorization we are mindful of 
the way these funds are expended and we 
conserve wherever and whenever we can. 

The majority and minority members and 
staff of the Committee on Agriculture work well 
together and we have always endeavored to 
equitably share funding and other re’ ~urces 
with our minority. 

We do intend to continue doing the best 
work for the House of Representa- 
tives and using allocated funds thoughtfully to 
ensure that taxpayer dollars are used judi- 
ciously. Unfortunately, the freeze in funding 
will hurt the investigative staffs of committees 
by not allowing the 4.2-percent cost-of-living 
adjustment, which the President rec- 
ommended for all Federal employees. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, | rise in support 
of the committee funding resolution, and | 
commend the chairman of the Committee on 
House Administration, Mr. ROSE, and the Sub- 
committee on Accounts, Mr, GAYDOS, for their 
diligent labors on this unrewarding task. In 
particular, | want to pay tribute to the distin- 
guished subcommittee chairman, who will be 
retiring at the end of this Congress and has al- 
ways dealt with our committee courteously 
and fairly. 

| would be less than candid, however, if | 
did not express my profound disappointment 
and distress over the course this resolution 
has taken since the Subcommittee on Ac- 
counts acted in executive session to rec- 
ommend a 5.1-percent increase for our com- 
mittee—an increase that, while not all we 
asked for, was certainly well within the bounds 
of fairness and supported by the real needs of 
the committee as it addresses a difficult and 
heavy legislative burden. 

The Committee on Energy and Commerce 
requested for 1992 an 11.2-percent increase 
over its 1991 authorization. This request was 
comprised of two components—a 7-percent in- 
crease sought for committee operations, and a 
27.5-percent increase that the minority re- 
quested for its operations. Only after our mi- 
nority submitted its request—which, | empha- 
size, we incorporated whole and unchanged in 
our submission to House Administration—did 
the Republican leadership decide that its posi- 
tion would be that committee funding should 
be limited to a 4.2-percent increase for 1992. 

One would have thought this was enough. 
But instead, we have spent the last several 
months bottom fishing, talking about freezes, 
5-percent cuts, and 10-percent cuts. This is 
penny wise and pound foolish. Through dili- 
gent oversight and investigation, the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Commerce alone has re- 
turned to the taxpayer over the last several 
years many times the amounts spent to fund 
its operations. In 1991, our work resulted in 
savings of $125 million, and an additional 
$500 million in questionable billings to the tax- 
payer are currently being reviewed. Freezes 
and cuts may look good to your constituents 
today—but they seriously hamper our ability to 
root out the real waste, fraud, and abuse that 
plague us. 
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| would also observe that the President of 
the United States does not appear to be limit- 
ing himself in the same manner that we are 
being asked to limit ourselves. The Bush ad- 
ministration’s budget for fiscal year 1993 pro- 
poses an increase of 16.8 percent in the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President. Even excluding 
the 238 percent increase sought for the office 
of the drug czar, the President has requested 
an increase of 4.8 percent for the White 
House Office—including 13 new staff mem- 
bers—a 7.4-percent increase in special assist- 
ance to the President, which can charitably be 
described as DAN QUAYLE’S slush fund, a 4.9- 
percent increase for the Council of Economic 
Advisers, a 7.9-percent increase for the Office 
of Environmental Quality, a 4.9-percent in- 
crease in the Office of Policy Development, a 
5.8-percent increase for the U.S. Trade Rep- 
resentative, and—get this—a 100-percent in- 
crease for the Points of Light Foundation. 

| will support a freeze today because it is 
preferable to a cut and because we are not 
being offered the opportunity to vote for a 
higher amount. | appreciate the hard work and 
diligent efforts of Chairman Rose and Chair- 
man GAYDOS, and only wish that their col- 
leagues had given them the support they 
needed to do their difficult job properly. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, 
| rise in opposition to the resolution because 
it doesn't go far enough in reducing committee 
funding. 

Government is too big for its own good and 
for the good of the people its supposed to 
serve. Our Nation faces a $4 trillion debt and 
a $400 billion Federal deficit—it’s no wonder 
that Congress itself has grown by leaps and 
bounds. The sheer size of the Congress 
speaks volumes: There are nearly 13,000 con- 
gressional staff and support staff—a figure 
which is 9 times larger than the number of 
staff at the Canadian Parliament, the second 
largest legislative body in the world; there are 
27 committees and 136 subcommittees. In 
1960, the budget for the House and Senate 
was $130 million. In three decades, that figure 
has risen by more than 1,600 percent to $2.24 
billion. 

What can be done to halt this hiring binge? 
Very simply, we must cut funding for the com- 
mittees in this House. Second, bring up for 
House consideration, a bill | introduced which 
would reduce the number of congressional 
committee staff by 30 percent. It goes without 
saying, Mr. Speaker, that staff and funding re- 
ductions should affect Democrats and Repub- 
licans equally. 

Cutting committee funding won't eliminate 
the debt or the deficit but it's a small step in 
the right direction and it’s a step worth taking. 
Let's begin a process of returning more of the 
Government back to the people; let's reduce 
the amount of funding for congressional com- 
mittees. 

Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back the balance of my time, and I 
move the previous question on the 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute, the 
committee amendment in the nature of 
a substitute, and the resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MURTHA). The question is on ordering 
the previous question. 
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The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appear to have it. 

Mr. NUSSLE. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 254, nays 
146, not voting 34, as follows: 


[Roll No. 148] 
YEAS—2& 

Abercrombie Frost Mineta 
Ackerman Gaydos Mink 
Anderson Gejdenson Moakley 
Andrews (ME) Gephardt Mollohan 
Andrews (NJ) Geren Montgomery 
Andrews (TX) Gibbons Moody 
Annunzio Gilchrest Moran 
Applegate Glickman Morella 
Aspin Gonzalez Mrazek 
Atkins Gordon Murphy 
AuCoin Guarini Murtha 
Bacchus Hall (OH) Nagle 
Beilenson Hall (TX) Natcher 
Bennett Hamilton Neal (MA) 
Berman Hammerschmidt Neal (NC) 
Bevill Harris Nowak 
Bilbray Hayes (IL) Oberstar 
Blackwell Hayes (LA) Obey 
Boehlert Hefner Olin 
Bonior Hertel Ortiz 
Borski Hoagland Orton 
Boucher Hochbrueckner Owens (NY) 
Brewster Horn Owens (UT) 
Brooks Horton Pallone 
Browder Hoyer Panetta 
Brown Hubbard Parker 
Bryant Huckaby Pastor 
Bustamante Hughes Patterson 
Byron Hutto Payne (NJ) 
Cardin Jefferson Payne (VA) 
Carper Jenkins Pease 
Carr Johnson (SD) Pelosi 
Chapman Johnson (TX) Penny 
Clay Johnston Perkins 
Clement Jones (GA) Peterson (FL) 
Coleman (TX) Jones (NC) Peterson (MN) 
Collins (IL) Jontz Pickett 
Condit Kanjorski Pickle 
Conyers Kaptur Poshard 
Cooper Kennedy Price 
Costello Kennelly Rahall 
Cox (IL) Kildee Rangel 
Coyne Kleczka Reed 
Cramer Kopetski Richardson 
Darden Kostmayer Roe 
de la Garza LaFalce Roemer 
DeFazio Lancaster Rose 
DeLauro Lantos Rostenkowski 
Dellums LaRocco Rowland 
Derrick Laughlin Roybal 
Dingell Lehman (CA) Russo 
Dooley Lehman (FL) Sabo 
Dorgan (ND) Levin (MI) Sanders 
Downey Lewis (GA) Sangmeister 
Durbin Lipinski Sarpalius 
Dwyer Lloyd Savage 
Early Long Sawyer 
Eckart Lowey (NY) Scheuer 
Edwards (CA) Luken Schroeder 
Edwards (TX) Markey Schumer 
Engel Martinez Serrano 
English Matsui Sharp 
Erdreich Mavroules Sikorski 
Espy Mazzoli Sisisky 
Evans McCloskey Skaggs 
Fascell McCurdy Skelton 
Fazio McDermott Slattery 
Feighan McGrath Slaughter 
Flake McHugh Smith (FL) 
Foglietta McMillen (MD) Smith (1A) 
Ford (MI) McNulty Solarz 
Ford (TN) Mfume Spratt 
Frank (MA) Miller (CA) Staggers 
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Panie — Teman The amendment to the committee roan 3 sic 
orres 4 Moak ene taggers 
Stokes Torricelli Wheat amendment in the nature of a sub- Molinari Reed Stallings 
Studds Towns Whitten stitute was agreed to. Mollohan Rhodes Stenholm 
pers r een The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Montgomery Richardson Stokes 
S nsoe n Moody Rinaldo Studds 
Bydis Valentine Wise question is on the committee amend Moran eee Stamp 
Tallon Vento Wolpe ment in the nature of a substitute, as Morella Roe Sundquist 
Tanner Visclosky Wyden amended. Morrison Roemer Swett 
Tauzin Volkmer Yates The committee amendment in the Mrazek Rogers Swift 
ea Swe Ae nature of a substitute, as amended, was Nur tc aa a aa fn 
NAYS—146 agroed'to. Natcher Roukema Tanner 
os 05 The SPEAKER pro tempore. The pn me e mae ia 
Al randy Quillen r 0 
Allen Oreen Ramstad ee is on the resolution, as Nichols Russo ‘Thomas (CA) 
Archer Gunderson Ravenel amended. Nowak Sabo Thomas (GA) 
Armey Hancock Regula The question was taken; and the oes Sanders Thomas (WY) 
Baker Hansen Rhodes Speaker pro tempore announced that y Sangmeister Thornton 
Ballenger Hastert Ridge pe p po Olin Santorum Torres 
the ayes appeared to have it. 
Barrett Hefley Riggs Olver Sarpalius Torricelli 
Barton Henry Rinaldo Mr. THOMAS of California. Mr. Orton Savage Towns 
Bateman Herger Ritter Speaker, on that I demand the yeas Owens (NY) Sawyer Traficant 
Bentley Hobson Roberts and nays. 2 (UT) Schaefer ee 
Bereuter Holloway Rogers ley Scheuer en 
Bilirakis Hopkins Rohrabacher The yeas and nays were ordered. Pallone Schiff Vander Jagt 
Bliley Houghton Ros-Lehtinen The vote was taken by electronic de- — epee TER. 
Boehner Hyde Roth vice, 6 3 er umer y 
Broomfield Ireland Roukema „ e G Ae Pastor Serrano Volkmer 
Burton Jacobs Santorum Ng vo, 3 Patterson Sharp Washington 
Callahan James Saxton [Roll No. 149] Payne (NJ) Shuster Waters 
Camp Johnson (CT) Schaefer YEAS—323 Payne (VA) Sikorski Waxman 
Chandler Kasich Schiff Pease Sisisky Weiss 
Clinger Klug Schulze Ackerman Dickinson Hubbard Pelosi Skaggs Wheat 
Coble Kolbe Sensenbrenner Anderson Dicks Huckaby Penny Skeen Whitten 
Coleman (MO) Kyl Shaw Andrews (ME) Dingell Hughes Perkins Skelton Williams 
Combest Leach Shays Andrews (NJ) Dooley Hutto Peterson (FL) Slattery Wilson 
Coughlin Lewis (CA) Shuster Andrews (TX) Dorgan (ND) Hyde Peterson (MN) Slaughter Wise 
Cox (CA) Lewis (FL) Skeen Annunzio Downey Jefferson Pickett Smith (FL) Wolf 
Crane Lightfoot Smith (NJ) Applegate Durbin Jenkins Pickle Smith (1A) Wolpe 
Cunningham Lowery (CA) Smith (OR) Archer Dwyer Johnson (CT) Porter Smith (NJ) Wyden 
Davis Machtley Smith (TX) Aspin Early Johnson (SD) Poshard Smith (TX) Wylie 
DeLay Marlenee Snowe Atkins Eckart Johnson (TX) Price Solarz Yates 
Dickinson Martin Solomon AuCoin Edwards (CA) Johnston Rahall Solomon Yatron 
Doolittle McCandless Spence Bacchus Edwards (TX) Jones (GA) Ramstad Spence 
Dornan (CA) McCollum Stearns Barrett Emerson Jones (NC) N 
Dreier McCrery Stump Barton Engel Jontz AYS—16 
Duncan McDade Sundquist Bateman English Kanjorski Abercrombie Grandy Regula 
Emerson McMillan (NC) Taylor (NC) Beilenson Erdreich Kaptur Allard Hancock Ridge 
Ewing Meyers Thomas (CA) Bennett Espy Kasich Allen Hansen Riggs 
Fawell Miller (OH) Thomas (WY) Bentley Evans Kennedy Armey Hefley Ritter 
Fields Miller (WA) Upton Berman Fascell Kennelly Baker Henry Rohrabacher 
Fish Molinari Vander Jagt Bevill Fazio Kildee Ballenger Herger Ros-Lehtinen 
Franks (CT) Moorhead Vucanovich Bilbray Feighan Kleczka Bereuter Holloway Roth 
Gallegly Morrison Walker Bilirakis Fish Klug Bochner Hunter Saxton 
Gallo Myers Weber Blackwell Flake Kolbe Burton Ireland Schulze 
Gekas Nichols Weldon Bliley Foglietta Kopetski Callahan Jacobs Sensenbrenner 
Gillmor Nussle Wolf Boehlert Ford (MI) Kostmayer Camp James Shaw 
Gilman Oxley Wylie Bonior Ford (TN) Kyl Chandler Leach Shays 
Gingrich Paxon Young (FL) Borski Frank (MA) LaFalce Coble Lewis (FL) Smith (OR) 
Goodling Petri Zeliff Boucher Frost Lancaster Cox (CA) Marlenee Snowe 
Goss Porter Zimmer Brewster Gallegly Lantos Crane McCollum Stearns 
Gradison Pursell Brooks Gallo LaRocco Doolittle McMillan (NC) Taylor (NC) 
Broomfield Gaydos Laughlin Dreier Meyers Upton 
NOT VOTING—34 Browder Gejdenson Lehman (CA) Duncan Miller (OH) Vucanovich 
Alexander Donnelly McEwen Bryant Gephardt Lehman (FL) Ewing Miller (WA) Walker 
Anthony Dymally Michel Bustamante Geren Levin (MI) Fawell Moorhead Weber 
Barnard Edwards (OK) Oakar Byron Gibbons Lewis (CA) Fields Myers Weldon 
Boxer Hatcher Olver Cardin Gilchrest Lewis (GA) Franks (CT) Nussle Young (FL) 
Bruce Hunter Packard Carper Gillmor Lightfoot Gekas Paxon Zeliſf 
Bunning Inhofe Ray Carr Gilman Lipinski Gingrich Petri Zimmer 
Campbell (CA) Kolter Stark Chapman Glickman Lloyd Goss Pursell 
Campbell (CO) Lagomarsino Traxler Clay Gonzalez Long Grailison Quillen 
Collins (MI) Lent Walsh Clement Goodling Lowery (CA) v 
Dannemeyer Levine (CA) Young (AK) Clinger Gordon Lowey (NY) NOT VOTING—-35 
Dicks Livingston Coleman (MO) Green Luken Alexander Donnelly McEwen 
Dixon Manton Coleman (TX) Guarini Machtley Anthony Dornan (CA) Michel 
Collins (IL) Gunderson Markey Barnard Dymally Murtha 
Combest Hall (OH) Martin Boxer Edwards (OK) Oakar 
1537 8 eet ogi ta Brown Hatcher Ortiz 
nyers ton tsul 
Messrs. GOODLING, MORRISON, and Cooper Hammerschmidt  Mavroules — Kolter 0% 
RHODES changed their vote from Costello Harris Mazzoli Campbell (CA) Lagomarsino Stark 
“yea” to “nay.” 1570 eee e Campbell (CO) Lent Traxler 
So the previous question was ordered. Coyne Hayes (LA) McCrery x decay pr tase 5 (AK) 
The result of the vote was announced Cramer Hefner McCurdy Dixon Manton 
as above recorded. Cunningham Hertel McDade 
The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. panien ee a oO 1555 
MURTHA). The question is on the de la Garza Hochbrueckner McHugh The Clerk announced the following 
amendment offered by the gentleman DeFazio Hopkins McMillen (MD) pairs: 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. GAYDOS] to the ae ee 22 On this vote: 
committee amendment in the nature of Dellums Houghton Miller (CA) Mr. Anthony for, with Mr. McEwen 


a substitute. Derrick Hoyer Mineta against. 
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Mr. Dymally for, 
against. 

Mr. GINGRICH changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Messrs. ARCHER, DELAY, HOBSON, 
and NICHOLS changed their vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

So the resolution, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


with Mr. Packard 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. GAYDOS. Madam Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
resolution just agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mrs. 
UNSOELD). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE HON- 

ORABLE MICHAEL J. SHINAY, 
POSTMASTER, U.S. HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following commu- 
nication from the Postmaster of the 
U.S. House of Representatives: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER, 
Washington, DC, May 28, 1992. 
Hon. THOMAS S. FOLEY, 
The Speaker, H-204, The Capitol, House of Rep- 
resentatives, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: This is to notify you 
pursuant to Rule L (50) of the Rules of the 
House that three (3) employees of my office 
have been served with subpoenas issued by 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Sincerely, 
MICHAEL J. SHINAY. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE HON- 
ORABLE DAN BURTON, MEMBER 
OF CONGRESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following commu- 
nication from the Honorable DAN BUR- 
TON, Member of Congress: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, May 27, 1992. 
Hon. THOMAS S. FOLEY, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, The Capitol, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: I have previously noti- 
fied you of my receipt of a subpoena issued 
by the Superior Court of Marion County, In- 
diana. 

After consultation with the General Coun- 
sel, I have determined that compliance with 
the subpoena is not consistent with the 
privileges and rights of the House. 

Sincerely, 
DAN BURTON, 
Member of Congress. 
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WAIVING POINTS OF ORDER 
AGAINST CONFERENCE REPORT 
ON S. 1306, ADAMHA REORGA- 
NIZATION ACT 


Mr. HALL of Ohio. Madam Speaker, 
by direction of the Committee on 
Rules, I call up House Resolution 467 
and ask for its immediate consider- 
ation. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

H. RES. 467 

Resolved. That upon adoption of this reso- 
lution it shall be in order to consider the 
conference report on the bill (S. 1306) to 
amend title V of the Public Health Service 
Act to revise and extend certain programs, 
and for other purposes. All points of order 
against the conference report and against its 
consideration are hereby waived. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. HALL] is recog- 
nized for 1 hour. 

Mr. HALL of Ohio. Madam Speaker, I 
yield the customary 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. 
DREIER] for purposes of debate only, 
pending which I yield myself such time 
as I may consume. During consider- 
ation of this resolution, all time yield- 
ed is for the purpose of debate only. 

Madam Speaker, House Resolution 
467 is the rule providing for the consid- 
eration of the conference report on S. 
1306, the Mental Health and Substance 
Abuse Services Improvement Act of 
1992. The rule waives all points of order 
against the conference report and 
against its consideration. This rule is 
necessary so that we may expeditiously 
bring up the report which was agreed 
to by the conferees. 

This legislation, Madam Speaker, is 
the culmination of several years of ne- 
gotiations over the reauthorization of 
Federal substance abuse and mental 
health programs. The agreement reor- 
ganizes the current block grant struc- 
ture to be more responsible to the 
needs of communities in fighting sub- 
stance abuse, and in responding to 
mental health needs. The measure au- 
thorizes funds for fiscal years 1993 and 
1994, and crates several new worthwhile 
programs to offer help to children and 
families who suffer the effects of drug 
and alcohol abuse. 

Madam Speaker, this conference re- 
port is a carefully crafted compromise. 
The rule was unanimously voted out of 
the House Rules Committee, and I urge 
my colleagues to adopt it. 

Madam Speaker, I reserve the bal- 
ance of my time. 


o 1600 


Mr. DREIER of California. Madam 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Madam Speaker, this conference re- 
port was brought up on the Suspension 
Calendar last week, but it failed to at- 
tain the necessary two-thirds vote for 
passage. This rule allows the con- 
ference report to be considered under 
regular order. 
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It does waive points of order against 
what our friend, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. WAXMAN] refers to as 
minor scope and germaneness prob- 
lems. I take him at his word that these 
are minor problems, and I have no seri- 
ous objections to the rule. 

I do, however, have some concerns 
about one of the offices contained in 
the new Substance Abuse and Mental 
Health Services Administration. It is 
the Office of Substance Abuse Preven- 
tion, which will be renamed the Center 
for Substance Abuse Prevention. It has 
been brought to the attention of many 
of us in the House that OSAP may be 
involved in direct or indirect lobbying 
activities that are prohibited by law. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
HALL] and I, along with nearly 100 of 
our colleagues from both sides of the 
aisle will be sending a letter to the 
GAO requesting an investigation into 
allegations of inappropriate lobbying 
or advocacy activities on the part of 
OSAP. The office undertakes a number 
of worthwhile activities, and I would 
hate to see their efforts tarnished by 
legislative advocacy that deviates from 
their legal mandate. 

I hope that a GAO investigation can 
adequately clear up these allegations. 
In the meantime, Madam Speaker, I 
believe we should move forward with 
this process, and I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. HALL of Ohio. Madam Speaker, I 
would ask the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. DREIER] if he has any requests 
for time. 

Mr. DREIER of California. Madam 
Speaker, we have no requests for time, 
I urge support of the rule, and I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. HALL of Ohio. Madam Speaker, I 
yield back the balance of my time, and 
I move the previous question on the 
resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MEDICAL DEVICE AMENDMENTS 
OF 1992 


Mr. WAXMAN. Madam Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the Senate bill (S. 2783) 
to amend the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act with respect to medical 
devices and for other purposes, and ask 
for its immediate consideration in the 
House. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mrs. 
UNSOELD). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Califor- 
nia? 

Mr. BLILEY. Madam Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, while I will 
not object, I take this reservation for 
the purpose of asking the gentleman 
from California [Mr. WAXMAN] to ex- 
plain what is in the bill. 
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Mr. WAXMAN. Madam Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLILEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr WAXMAN. Madam Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. BLILEY] for yielding to me. 

Madam Speaker, the Medical Device 
Amendments of 1992 represent several 
modifications to the Safe Medical De- 
vice Act of 1990. These modifications 
have been enacted unanimously by the 
Senate. They have been agreed to by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LENT], the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. BLILEY], the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. DINGELL], and myself. 
The modifications have been developed 
at the request of representatives of 
medical device companies and 
consumer. The administration and rep- 
resentatives of hospitals have been 
consulted. I know of no opposition to 
the bill, and I would urge that we be 
permitted to adopt this legislation by 
unanimous consent. 

STATEMENT OF EXPLANATION ON S. 2783, THE 
MEDICAL DEVICE AMENDMENTS OF 1992 
SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE AND REFERENCE 

Section 1 states that the short title is the 

Medical Device Amendments of 1992.” 
SECTION 2. EFFECTIVE DATE AND REGULATIONS 
TO IMPLEMENT SECTION 519(e) 

Section 2 pertains to the timetable for is- 
suing final regulations and the effective date 
for final regulations for section 519(e) of the 
Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act 
(“FFDC Act”). Section 519(e) was added by 
section 3(b) of the Safe Medical Devices Act 
of 1990, Pub. L. 101-629 (“SMDA”). The SMDA 
required the Food and Drug Administration 
(“FDA”) to issue proposed regulations with- 
in nine months of the date of enactment (Au- 
gust 28, 1991), and final regulations nine 
months later (May 28, 1992). It also provides 
that if the agency misses the deadline for the 
final regulations, the proposed regulations 
will go into effect and become the final regu- 
lations, with the statute to take effect im- 
mediately. 

The FDA issued the proposed regulations 
to implement section 519(e) on March 27, 
1992. Even though the deadline for the final 
regulations is May 28, 1992, the agency pro- 
vided a 60-day comment period. Thus the 
comment period will close one day before the 
final regulations are due to be issued. The 
agency has informed the Congress that it 
does not intend to issue the final regulations 
by the may 28 deadline. 

Therefore, under section 3(c)(2) of the 
SMDA, the FDA’s proposed tracking regula- 
tions will become the final regulations on 
May 28, 1992. Section 2 of S. 2783 provides 
that the tracking regulations that became 
final regulations by operation of section 
8(c)(2) of the SMDA will revert to their pro- 
posed status as of May 27, 1992. Under section 
2 of S. 2783, the deadline for issuing final de- 
vice tracking regulations will be extended by 
6 months, or until November 28, 1992. The 
agency has indicated that this extension will 
allow sufficient time to issue the final regu- 
lations. However, if the final regulations are 
not issued by November 28, 1992, then Section 
2 provides that the proposed regulations will 
become the final regulations on November 
29, 1992. The FDA is directed to publish 
promptly in the Federal Register notice of 
the new status of the proposed regulations. 
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Section 2 also provides that the final regu- 
lations will go into effect 9 months after 
they are published or no late than August 29, 
1993 (9 months after November 29, 1992). This 
date may not be extended by the FDA under 
any circumstances. 

In some cases, device manufacturers may 
need to obtain a section 510(k) clearance or 
an approval of a supplemental device appli- 
cation prior to initiating tracking of devices. 
This could occur where an effective tracking 
system required new packaging (such as sin- 
gle packaging instead of bulk packaging) or 
an alteration in processing (such as the ster- 
ilization of the product. It is expected that 
the FDA will expedite decisions on such 
clearance applications so that manufactur- 
ers can have tracking systems in place by 
the effective date of the regulations. 

SECTION 3. POSTMARKET SURVEILLANCE 

Section 3 makes failure to comply with a 
requirement imposed by section 522 of the 
FFDC Act (Postmarket Surveillance) a pro- 
hibited act subject to criminal and civil pen- 
alties. Section 3 also makes any device prod- 
uct misbranded if there was a failure or re- 
fusal to comply with a requirement under 
section 522 with respect to the device. 

SECTION 4. REPAIR, REPLACEMENT, OR REFUND 

Section 518(b) of the FFDC Act provides 
the circumstances under which the FDA may 
order a manufacturer, importer or distribu- 
tor to repair a device, replace it, or refund 
the purchase price to the consumer. Under 
subsection (b)(1)(A)(ii), the Secretary must 
determine that there are reasonable grounds 
to believe that the device was not properly 
designed and manufactured with reference to 
the state of the art as it existed at the time 
of its design and manufacture. 

There is some concern that this provision 
could not be applied to a device that was im- 
properly designed (but properly manufac- 
tured) or improperly manufactured (but 
properly designed). Such an interpretation 
makes no sense, and the amendment would 
make it clear that subsection (b)(1)(A)(ii) 
may be satisfied by a demonstration of im- 
proper design or manufacture. 

SECTION 5. REPORTING 

Section 5 amends section 519 of the FFDC 
Act, which requires manufacturers, distribu- 
tors and certain users of devices to report 
adverse device experiences to the FDA. The 
Medical Device Amendments of 1976 added 
section 519(a) to require manufacturers, im- 
porters and distributors to make certain re- 
ports to the FDA. In 1984, the agency issued 
regulations to implement section 519(a) 
which, among other things, require manufac- 
turers and importers to report information 
that “reasonably suggests that one of its 
marketed devices may have caused or con- 
tributed to serious injury or death.“ 21 
C. F. R. 803.1(1991). Although the 1984 regula- 
tions did not cover distributors, the Safe 
Medical Devices Act of 1990 added section 
519(a)(6) which directs the FDA to issue regu- 
lations that require reporting by distribu- 
tors. 

Section 519(b) covers user reporting and re- 
quires device users (such as hospitals) to re- 
port to the FDA or the device manufacturer 
information that reasonably suggests that 
there is a probability that a device has 
caused or contributed' to a death, serious 
illness, or serious injury. In proposed regula- 
tions that the agency published on November 
26, 1991, the agency proposed to use the stat- 
utory standard for device users for both 
users and manufacturers. 56 Fed. Reg. 60024. 

Section 5(a) would adopt a single standard 
that would determine when injuries caused 
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by devices must be reported to FDA. Under 
Section 5(a), where information “reasonably 
suggests that a marketed device may have 
caused or contributed to serious injury or 
death,“ the manufacturer, importer or user 
would be required to report to the FDA. 

Section 5(a) also provides a new definition 
of the types of injuries or illnesses that must 
be reported. The agency’s regulations require 
reporting of serious injuries“ which are de- 
fined to mean injuries that are life threat- 
ening,” that could result in permanent im- 
pairment of a body function or permanent 
damage to a body structure,“ or that neces- 
sitate medical or surgical intervention” to 
prevent such impairment or damage. 21 
C.F.R. 803.1(h)(1991). Section 519(b)(5)(6) in- 
cludes a similar definition for the types of 
injuries that must be reported by medical de- 
vice users, although it states that the injury 
must necessitate immediate“ medical or 
surgical intervention. The regulations appli- 
cable to manufacturer and importers (but 
not the statutory definition applicable to 
users) go beyond the provisions described 
above and require the reporting of injuries 
that necessitate medical or surgical inter- 
vention to “relieve unanticipated temporary 
impairment of a body function or unantici- 
pated temporary damage to a body struc- 
ture.“ 21 C. F. R. 903.1(h)(1991). In the proposed 
revisions to its regulations regarding manu- 
facturer reporting, the FDA has deleted the 
requirement for reporting of unanticipated 
temporary impairment or damage. 56 Fed. 
Reg. 60025, 60033 (November 26, 1991). 

Section 5(a) adopts a single definition for 
“serious injury.“ This definition applies to 
device manufacturers, importers, distribu- 
tors and users. It requires reporting of an in- 
jury that (A) [is] life threatening, (B) re- 
sults in permanent impairment of a body 
function or permanent damage to a body 
structure, or (C) necessitates medical or sur- 
gical intervention to preclude permanent im- 
pairment of a body function or permanent 
damage to a body structure.“ This definition 
differs from the current definition of seri- 
ous injury“ that is applicable to device users 
since the immediacy requirement in Section 
519(b)(5)(B) has been dropped. 

In addition, language directing the FDA to 
require reporting of other significant adverse 
experiences that it identifies in regulations 
has been added to both section 519(a) (manu- 
facturer, importer and distributor reporting) 
and section 519(b) (user reporting). 

These amendments are not intended to 
mandate that the FDA adopt the require- 
ments of its current regulations, 21 C.F.R. 
803.1, 803.3(h) (1991), for manufacturers. How- 
ever, the amendments do give the agency the 
discretion to identify adverse device experi- 
ences that must be reported. While this lan- 
guage is not limited to injuries, examples of 
injuries that might not qualify under the 
definition of serious injury“ but which the 
agency could require to be reported are: con- 
cussions or fractures (which could be caused 
by a defect in a stretcher, hospital bed or 
platform for an MRI system), burns, tem- 
porary paralysis, temporary loss of sight, 
temporary loss of hearing, or temporary loss 
of smell. 

Section 519(b), which is applicable to user 
reporting uses the term serious illness" in 
addition to serious injury to describe the 
events that must be reported. Although the 
term serious illness’ is not used in section 
§19(a), the agency’s proposed regulations is- 
sued on November 26, 1991, would require 
manufacturers to report serious illnesses in 
addition to serious injuries. While the term 
“injury” probably covers any illness that 
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could be caused by a device, the bill is not in 
any way serious illnesses by manufacturers 
of devices. 

SECTION 6. TECHNICALS 

Section 6 makes a number of changes to 
correct a number of technical errors in cur- 
rent law. The changes are as follows. 

(a) In the definition of device in section 
201, any of its principal“ is stricken and 
“its primary” is substituted to make the 
section read consistently. No substantive 
change is intended. 

(b) References throughout the FFDC Act to 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare are changed to Department of Health 
and Human Services, and the term Commis- 
sioner” is defined as the Commissioner of 
Food and Drugs.“ 

(c) Certain incorrect references in section 
304(d)(1) are corrected. 

(d) In section 503(g)(3), the word ‘‘clear- 
ance“ is substituted for approval“ so that 
the definition of market clearance“ in sec- 
tion 503(g)(4)(B) applies. 

(e) In section 513(f)($), incorrect designa- 
tions of three subparagraphs are corrected 
and the word section“ is added before 
„Block).“ 

( An incorrect citation 
517(a)(10) is corrected. 

(g) Several incorrect citations in the Safe 
Medical Devices Act of 1990 are corrected. 

Mr.. BLILEY. Madam Speaker, I 
strongly support the request of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. WAX- 
MAN]. This bill solves a medical prob- 
lem that has arisen with regard to the 
implementation of the Safe Medical 
Devices Act of 1990 and is supported by 
all interested parties. 

Mr. WAXMAN. Madam Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield further to me? 

Mr. BLILEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. WAXMAN. Madam Speaker, I in- 
dicate to the gentleman from Virginia 
that he and I have agreed to a state- 
ment of explanation as to the legisla- 
tive intent of S. 2783. 

Mr. BLILEY. Madam Speaker, I cer- 
tainly agree with that. 

Madam Speaker, I withdraw my res- 
ervation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as fol- 
lows: 


in section 


S. 2783 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE AND REFERENCE. 

(a) SHORT TITLE.—This Act may be cited as 
the Medical Device Amendments of 1992“. 

(b) REFERENCE.—Whenever in this Act an 
amendment or repeal is expressed in terms of 
an amendment to, or repeal of, a section or 
other provision, the reference shall be con- 
sidered to be made to a section or other pro- 
vision of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act. 

SEC. 2, EFFECTIVE DATE AND REGULATIONS TO 
IMPLEMENT DEVICE TRACKING. 

(a) AMENDMENT.—Section 3 of the Safe 
Medical Devices Act of 1990 (21 U.S.C. 360i 
note) is amended— 

(1) is subsection (b)), by striking out 
“upon the effective date“ and inserting in 
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lieu thereof upon the expiration of 9 
months after the issuance”; 

(2) in subsection (c)(2)— 

(A) by striking out and 519d)“ the first 
place it occurs; and 

(B) by striking out and 519%e) of such Act 
are“ and inserting in lieu thereof of such 
Act is“; and 

(3) by adding at the end of subsection (c) 
the following: 

3) Not later than November 28, 1992, the 
Secretary shall issue final regulations to im- 
plement section 519d) of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act. If the Secretary 
does not promulgate such final regulations 
by November 28, 1992, the Congress finds that 
there is good cause for the proposed regula- 
tions to be considered as the final regula- 
tions without response to comment because 
the implementation of section 519(e) of such 
Act is essential to protect the health of pa- 
tients who use devices. In such event, the 
proposed regulations issued under paragraph 
(1) shall become the issued final regulations 
on November 29, 1992. There shall be prompt- 
ly published in the Federal Register notice of 
the new status of the proposed regulations.“. 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by subsection (a) shall take effect as of 
May 27, 1992 and any rule to implement sec- 
tion 519(e) of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act proposed under section 3(c)(2) 
of the Safe Medical Devices Act of 1990 shall 
revert to its proposed status as of such date. 
SEC, 3. POSTMARKET SURVEILLANCE. 

(a) PROHIBITED ACT.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Section 301(q)(1) (21 U.S.C. 
331(q)(1)) is amended— 

(A) by striking out or (B)“ and inserting 
in lieu thereof (B): and 

(B) by inserting before the period a comma 
and or (C) comply with a requirement under 
section 522“. 

(2) MISBRANDED DEVICES.—Section 502(t) (21 
U.S.C. 352(t)) is amended— 

(A) by striking out or (2)” and inserting 
in lieu thereof (2); and 

(B) by inserting before the period a comma 
and or (3) to comply with a requirement 
under section 522”. 

(b) APPROVAL.—Section 522(b) (21 U.S.C. 
3601(b)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out (a)“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘‘(a)(1)"’; 

(2) by inserting a comma after com- 
merce”; and 

(3) by adding after the first sentence the 
following: Each manufacturer required to 
conduct a surveillance of a device under sub- 
section (a)(2) shall, within 30 days after re- 
ceiving notice that the manufacturer is re- 
quired to conduct such surveillance, submit, 
for the approval of the Secretary, a protocol 
for the required surveillance.“ 

SEC. 4. REPAIR, REPLACEMENT, OR REFUND. 

Section 518(b)(1)(A)(ii) (21 U.S.C. 
360h(b)(1)(A)(ii)) is amended by striking out 
“and” each place it occurs and inserting in 
lieu thereof or“. 

SEC. 5. REPORTING. 

(a) AMENDMENTS.—Section 519 (21 U.S.C. 
360i) is amended— 

(1) by redesignating paragraphs (1) through 
(6) of subsection (a) as paragraphs (4) 
through (9), respectively, and by inserting 
before paragraph (4) (as so redesignated) the 
following: 

(I) shall require a device manufacturer or 
importer to report to the Secretary when- 
ever the manufacturer or importer receives 
or otherwise becomes aware of information 
that reasonably suggests that one of its mar- 
keted devices— 

(A) may have caused or contributed to a 
death or serious injury, or 
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„B) has malfunctioned and that such de- 
vice or a similar device marketed by the 
manufacturer or importer would be likely to 
cause or contribute to a death or serious in- 
jury if the malfunction were to recur; 

“(2) shall define the term ‘serious injury’ 
to mean an injury that— 

(A) is life threatening, 

B) results in permanent impairment of a 
body function or permanent damage to a 
body structure, or 

“(C) necessitates medical or surgical inter- 
vention to preclude permanent impairment 
of a body function or permanent damage to 
a body structure; 

„) shall require reporting of other signifi- 
cant adverse device experiences as deter- 
mined by the Secretary to be necessary to be 
reported;”’; and 

(2) in subsection (b) 

(A) in paragraph (1), by striking out there 
is a probability that a device has“ each place 
it occurs and inserting in lieu thereof a de- 
vice has or may have“: 

(B) in paragraph (1)(B)— 

(i) by striking out aware of information“ 
and inserting in lieu thereof aware of— 

“(i) information"; and 

(ii) by striking out “facility, the facility” 
and inserting in lieu thereof: facility, or 

ii) other significant adverse device expe- 
riences as determined by the Secretary by 
regulation to be necessary to be reported, 
the facility“; 

and 

(O) in paragraph (5)(B)(iii), by striking out 
immediate“. 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by subsection (a) shall take effect— 

(1) 1 year after the date of the enactment 
of this Act; or 

(2) on the effective date of regulations of 
the Secretary to implement such amend- 
ments, 
whichever occurs first. 

SEC. 6. TECHNICALS. 

(a) SECTION 201.—Section 201 (21 U.S.C. 321) 
is amended— 

(1) in subsection (h), by striking out “any 
of its principal” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“its primary“: and 

(2) by adding at the end the following: 

“(f The term ‘Commissioner’ means the 
Commissioner of Food and Drugs.“ 

(b) REFERENCE.— 

(1) Subsections (c) and (d) of sections 201, 
subsections (a), (d), (h), (i), (1), (m), and (0) of 
section 408, subsections (a) and (b) of 536, sec- 
tion 701(b), and subsections (a) and (b) of 801 
(21 U.S.C. 321 (c) and (d), 346a (a), (d), ch), (i), 
(1), (m), and (o), 360mm (a) and (b), 371(b), and 
381 (a) and (b)) and section 351(c) of the Pub- 
lic Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 262(c)) are 
each amended by striking out Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare“ each place it appears 
and inserting in lieu thereof Health and 
Human Services". 

(2) Section 201(y), section 506(a), section 
507(a), section 702(c), section 702A, and sec- 
tion 706(b)(5)(C)(i) (21 U.S.C. 321(y), 356(a), 
357(a), 372(c), 372a, and 376(b)(5(C)(i)) are 
each amended by striking out of Health, 
Education, and Welfare“ each place it ap- 
pears. 

(c) SECTION 304.—Section 304(d)(1) (21 U.S.C. 
334(d)(1)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out gold)“ each place it 
occurs and inserting in lieu thereof ‘‘801(e)"’; 
and 

(2) by striking out clauses“ and inserting 
in lieu thereof paragraphs“. 

(d) SECTION 503.—Section 503(g)(3) (21 U.S.C. 
353(g)(3)) is amended by striking out ap- 
proval” and inserting in lieu thereof “clear- 
ance“. 
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(e) SECTION 513.—Section 513(f)(3) (21 U.S.C. 
360c(f)(3)) is amended by redesignating 
clauses (i), (ii), and (iii) as subparagraphs 
(A), (B), and (C), respectively, and by strik- 
ing out the 510(k)’’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof the section 510(k)”’. 

(f) SECTION 517.—Section 517(a)(10) (21 
U.S.C, 360g(a)(10)) is amended by striking out 
“*§20(c)(4)(B)” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“*520(h)(4)(B)"’. 

(g) SAFE MEDICAL DEVICES ACT OF 1990.— 
Section 18(b) of the Safe Medical Devices Act 
of 1990 is amended— 

(1) by striking out ‘‘(b)(4)(B)” and inserting 
in lieu thereof (b)“; 

(2) in paragraph (1), by striking out (3) 
and inserting in lieu thereof (4)“'; and 

(3) in paragraph (2), by striking out (4) 
and inserting in lieu thereof (5)“. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be 
read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON S. 1306, 
ADAMHA REORGANIZATION ACT 


Mr. WAXMAN. Madam Speaker, pur- 
suant to rule XXVIII and House Reso- 
lution 467, I call up the conference re- 
port on the Senate bill (S. 1306) to 
amend title V of the Public Health 
Service Act to revise and extend cer- 
tain programs, to restructure the Alco- 
hol, Drug Abuse, and Mental Health 
Administration, and for other pur- 


poses. 

i Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to House Resolution 467, the con- 
ference report is considered as having 
been read. 

(For conference report and state- 
ment, see proceedings of the House of 
May 14, 1992, at page 11320.) 

Mr. BILIRAKIS. Madam Speaker, I 
am opposed to this legislation. I under- 
stand that neither of these two gentle- 
men are, and, under rule XXVIII, I am 
requesting that I be permitted to con- 
trol one-third of the time on general 
debate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. BLILEY] 
opposed to the conference report? 

BL No, Madam Speaker, 
the gentleman from Virginia is not op- 
posed to the conference report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. BILIRAKIs] is 
entitled to one-third of the time, so the 
time will be divided, as follows: 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
WAXMAN] will be recognized for 20 min- 
utes, the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
BLILEY] will be recognized for 20 min- 
utes, and the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. BILIRAKIS] will be recognized for 20 
minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California [Mr. WAXMAN]. 

GENERAL LEAVE 

Mr. WAXMAN. Madam Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
conference report on S. 1306. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAXMAN. Madam Speaker, on 
behalf of the House conferees, I am 
pleased to present the conference re- 
port on S. 1306, the ADAMHA Reorga- 
nization Act. Passage of this landmark 
legislation represents an important 
continuation of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s leadership in the fields of ad- 
dictive and mental disorders. 

First and foremost, the legislation 
provides for the reorganization of the 
Alcohol, Drug Abuse and Mental 
Health Administration. Under the leg- 
islation the three ADAMHA National 
Research Institutes for Alcohol Abuse, 
Drug Abuse and Mental Health will be 
transferred to the National Institutes 
of Health. All service related activities 
of the institutes, including clinical 
training and program evaluation ac- 
tivities, are transferred to the new 
Substance Abuse and Mental Health 
Services Administration. Under the 
proposal, three new Centers—the Cen- 
ter for Mental Health Services, Center 
for Substance Abuse Prevention, and 
Center for Substance Abuse Treatment 
Improvement—will be established to 
administer the Federal Government’s 
substance abuse prevention, treatment, 
and mental health services programs. 

The legislation also provides for the 
first comprehensive reform of the Fed- 
eral Alcohol, Drug Abuse and Mental 
Health Services Block Grant. The con- 
ference agreement reflects the original 
House proposal to establish two dis- 
crete block grants: one for mental 
health services and one for substance 
abuse services. In addition, the funding 
formula for allotting block grant funds 
between the States is revised to more 
accurately target funds to those popu- 
lations most in need. Under the agree- 
ment, the relative population at risk 
will be. taken into account as well as 
the State’s fiscal capacity and cost of 
providing services. 

In addition to extending expiring pro- 
grams, the legislation establishes sev- 
eral new initiatives. 

In the mental health area a new cat- 
egorical program is authorized to de- 
velop systems of care to assist severely 
disturbed children and adolescents. The 
gentleman from California [Mr. MIL- 
LER] deserves special recognition for 
his leadership—and that of the Select 
Committee on Children, Youth and 
Families, in promoting this initiative. 
Combined with related incentives in 
the Mental Health Services Block 
Grant, the legislation will help put the 
needs of children, a particularly vul- 
nerable population, back on the na- 
tional mental health agenda. 

In the substance abuse area I want to 
highlight three important initiatives. 
The conference agreement provides for 
establishment of new categorical pro- 
grams to establish treatment programs 
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for expectant mothers, to provide fi- 
nancial assistance to trauma centers 
impacted by drug-related violence, and 
finally to establish a first rate, na- 
tional treatment demonstration pro- 
gram in the National Capital Area. The 
agreement represents the culmination 
of three years of work by many Mem- 
bers and I'd like to recognize several 
for their contributions. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
DURBIN] was of great assistance in ad- 
vocating establishment of residential 
treatment programs to help reduce the 
numbers of infants born exposed to 
drugs. The agreement responds force- 
fully to the continuing problem of 
women being denied access to drug and 
alcohol abuse treatment programs be- 
cause they are pregnant. Under the leg- 
islation, new residential treatment 
programs will be established that can 
provide the child care and prenatal 
services that these women seeking 
drug treatment need. In addition, the 
legislation prohibits the denial of 
treatment services to women because 
of their pregnancy and makes States 
responsible—as a condition of receiving 
block grant funds—for assuring the 
availability of appropriate care. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
COLEMAN] and the gentleman from 
California [Mr. LOWERY] were tireless 
advocates for including trauma care 
centers as full partners in the fight 
against illicit drugs. The legislation 
authorizes a new program of grants to 
assist financially troubled trauma cen- 
ters, particularly those serving large 
undocumented populations. 

The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
SYNAR] was instrumental in fashioning 
provisions of the conference agreement 
assuring that States enforce—as a con- 
dition of receiving Federal substance 
abuse block grant funds—minimum age 
of sale laws for tobacco products. The 
legislation also requires that federally 
funded drug prevention programs in- 
clude strategies that will discourage 
the use of tobacco products by youth. 
The legislation recognizes the impor- 
tant relationship between early to- 
bacco use by minors and the use of il- 
licit drugs such as marijuana. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
MORAN], first as mayor of Alexandria, 
and now as a colleague, provided elo- 
quent testimony of the need to channel 
new drug treatment resources into the 
National Capital Area to make it an 
example of quality for the Nation. 
Under the agreement, the Department 
of Health and Human Services will al- 
locate $25 million over 3 years to better 
organize and improve the availability 
of drug treatment in Washington and 
the surrounding jurisdictions of Mary- 
land and Virginia. 

Passage of the legislation is also nec- 
essary to implement the recommenda- 
tions of the President’s National Drug 
Control Strategy. The legislation: 
First, establishes a new substance 
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abuse treatment capacity expansion 
program; and second, provides greater 
State accountability for the use of Fed- 
eral substance abuse block grant funds 
through the preparation of State sub- 
stance abuse prevention and treatment 
plans. 

Finally, I want to say a few words 
about the importance of this legisla- 
tion in the fight against AIDS. It has 
become increasingly clear that AIDS 
and substance abuse are public health 
threats that are integrally linked. The 
conference agreement recognizes this 
reality. New provisions are provided to 
require the provision of interim treat- 
ment services—including interim 
methadone at the option of the State 
and only if the State health officer cer- 
tified that such treatment would not 
reduce the availability of comprehen- 
sive treatment services—to all intra- 
venous drug abusers seeking assistance 
and to begin, on a limited basis, the 
provision of intervention services to IV 
drug users infected with HIV. In view 
of the skyrocketing rates of HIV 
among many drug using populations, it 
is essential that HIV risk reduction 
methods be incorporated into all drug 
treatment programs. 

Madam Speaker, I urge support for 
the conference agreement. 
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Mr. BLILEY. Madam Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Madam Speaker, despite significant 
strides that have been made in the re- 
duction of illicit drug abuse, many 
problems associated with substance 
abuse still remain. Among the prob- 
lems that continue to plague the coun- 
try: 

Each year an estimated 375,000 babies 
are born exposed to cocaine and other 
drugs; 

Fetal alcohol syndrome [FAS] affects 
as many as 1 to 3 infants per 1,000 live 
births; 

Nearly 50 percent of Federal prison 
inmates and 75 percent of State prison 
inmates have used drugs. In major 
cities, as many as 80 percent of those 
surveyed who were arrested for serious 
crimes tested positive for drug use; and 

IV drug use now accounts for almost 
a third of the people infected with 
AIDS and is the primary cause of 
transmission of AIDS to newborns. 
Over half of the heterosexuals infected 
with HIV have contracted the virus 
through sex with an IV drug user. 

These few statistics demonstrate the 
need for an effective program of sub- 
stance abuse treatment. In light of 
this, I am pleased that a compromise 
could be reached on the reauthoriza- 
tion of the Alcohol, Drug Abuse and 
Mental Health Administration 
[ADAMHA]. 

One of the major objections that the 
minority has had with the House bill is 
that it placed a number of onerous set- 
asides, earmarks, and taps on the block 
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grant to fund new categorical pro- 
grams. This shifting of moneys from 
the block grant to set-asides and cat- 
egorical grant programs significantly 
reduces the flexibility of States to ad- 
dress the critical needs of their popu- 
lations. 

To increase State flexibility in ad- 
ministering the block grant, the con- 
ference agreement has eliminated the 
set-aside for drug abusers and narrowed 
the existing set-aside for women. In ad- 
dition, the taps on substance abuse and 
mental block grants have been elimi- 
nated or considerably narrowed. 

Also, I am pleased to state that this 
conference report meets the adminis- 
tration's goal to reorganize the agen- 
cies of ADAMHA. This legislation 
transfers the three research Institutes 
to the National Institutes of Health 
[NIH]. The remaining agencies are re- 
constituted as the Substance Abuse 
and Mental Health Services Adminis- 
tration, with the responsibility for 
Federal treatment and prevention pro- 
grams. Also, a new Center for Mental 
Health Services has been created. 

Madam Speaker, I ask my colleagues 
to support this bill. 

Madam Speaker, I would like to en- 
gage in a colloquy with the gentleman 
from California [Mr. WAXMAN]. 

Madam Speaker, I am concerned that 
one of the block grant enforcement 
provisions in the conference report 
would give complainants a right to par- 
ticipate in noncompliance hearings 
that is broader than the right they cur- 
rently enjoy. Under current law, com- 
plainants may present evidence at a 
hearing, but may not participate as 
parties. I do not believe that the con- 
ferees intended to give complainants 
the right to participate as parties, but 
the conference report provisions are 
somewhat ambiguous and might be 
misconstrued to expand the participa- 
tion rights of non-Federal entities. 
Will the chairman confirm that we did 
not intend to expand such rights? 

Mr. WAXMAN. Madam Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLILEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. WAXMAN. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BLILEY. Am I, therefore, correct 
that if the conference report is enacted 
into law, non-Federal entities should 
not be permitted to participate as par- 
ties in noncompliance hearings? 

Mr. WAXMAN. I agree with the gen- 
tleman’s statement. 

Mr. BLILEY. Madam Speaker, I re- 
serve the balance of my time. 

Mr. BILIRAKIS. Madam Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I might 
consume, 

Madam Speaker, I would like to pref- 
ace my remarks with two assurances: 
First, the conference report on S. 1306 
does indeed implement many needed 
accountability measures, safeguards, 
and new initiatives vital to the field of 
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alcohol, drug abuse, and mental health 
services across this country. 

Second, while my own State of Flor- 
ida, as well as Texas, Arizona, Colo- 
rado, Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, 
Nevada, and California, stand to lose 
substantial funds as a result of the pro- 
posed funding allocation formula, it is 
not my intent to propose changes to 
the formula itself. While many compo- 
nents of the proposed formula are of 
questionable merit and even are con- 
troversial, I recognize that the formula 
is a result of prolonged and tireless bi- 
partisan efforts. I stand ready to sup- 
port the formula. 

Having laid out those assurances, let 
me now bring to your attention some 
concerns. While the first concern re- 
lates only to the States that stand to 
lose funds, the remaining concerns im- 
pact every State in this country. 

Due to these concerns, I will oppose 
the bill and will be supporting a mo- 
tion to recommit the conference report 
at the end of general debate. 

Madam Speaker, the nine States that 
I just mentioned, and I will repeat 
them, Texas, Arizona, Colorado, Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, Delaware, Nevada, 
California, and Florida, stand to collec- 
tively lose $36,226,806 by this legisla- 
tion. 

Three-quarters of these funds, 
Madam Speaker, have already been al- 
located to these States, and in some 
cases spent or planned for by the re- 
spective State legislatures. To require 
these States to revert these funds, to 
refund these funds, if you will, at this 
stage of the Federal fiscal year, is not 
only unprecedented, but would cause 
irreparable harm. Florida alone will 
lose $16.5 million as a result of this leg- 
islation. 

Madam Speaker, let me take a few 
minutes to describe how these reduc- 
tions will affect the State of Florida. 

First, there would be a $12.5 million 
reduction for substance abuse services. 
Reductions would be seen in residential 
services, which include detox, short- 
and long-term residential facilities and 
halfway houses. Outpatient services, 
which include counseling, testing, 
methadone treatment, aftercare, case 
management, and day treatment serv- 
ices would also be drastically cut. 

The improvement to the entire 
health picture, the entire drug picture, 
substance abuse picture that this legis- 
lation is intended to help, would in fact 
be hurt. 

Currently, there are over 3,000 clients 
on waiting lists statewide for residen- 
tial and outpatient services at this 
time. As a result of these reductions, 
statewide waiting lists will increase by 
over 100 percent. Is that what we want 
to accomplish here in this Congress? I 
think not. 

Florida would also lose the Florida 
Addiction Treatment Center, the only 
statewide facility exclusively for sub- 
stance abusers with mental health 
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problems. This loss will result in 450 
clients not receiving services. 

In adult mental health services, the 
State of Florida will see a $4 million 
reduction. Most adult mental health 
initiatives will be set back. 

By reducing the ability of commu- 
nities to serve people with serious men- 
tal illness, increased utilization can be 
expected in mental health institutions 
and crisis stabilization units, all of 
which are already overcapacity. 

Madam Speaker, several of my col- 
leagues will address concerns with Fed- 
eral funding for clean-needle programs 
and also address the provision allowing 
the Health and Human Services Sec- 
retary to issue regulations permitting 
methadone maintenance treatment 
programs and, therefore, I will not go 
into any extension of those. 

My colleagues, I say to you through 
the Speaker, you owe it to yourselves 
and the constituents of your respective 
States to consider how this legislation 
might adversely affect your State 
through loss of dollars and through 
other mandatory provisions, and then 
demand an improved version. 

By opposing the bill and supporting 
the motion to recommit, my colleagues 
can prevent bad public health policy 
and legislative procedure from becom- 
ing law. The result of investing a mini- 
mal amount of additional time and ef- 
fort in conference over the next week 
or over the next few days will be a 
sound ADAMHA Reorganization Act, 
which implements responsible public 
health and drug abuse policy of which 
we can all be proud. 

Madam Speaker, I reserve the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. WAXMAN. Madam Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may 
consume on the issue of the formula for 
allocation for mental health and sub- 
stance abuse funds. 

Madam Speaker, this formula I think 
is fair and equitable. It was developed 
in close consultation with the General 
Accounting Office. It targets funds to 
States based upon the relative need of 
the State. The mental health formula 
allocates funds based on each State’s 
population at risk for mental illness, 
the State’s fiscal capacity, and the 
State’s relative cost of providing serv- 
ices. 
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The substance abuse formula takes 
into account both the fiscal capacity of 
the State, the relative cost of provid- 
ing services, and the population at 
risk, particularly the population of 
urban youth. Current law formula is 
flawed. Mental health funds were allo- 
cated by the same formula that applied 
for substance abuse. The populations at 
risk are very different. 

Under current law, the formula 
placed great emphasis upon the rel- 
ative urban population of a State. 
Urban population is a reasonable meas- 
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ure of the need for substance abuse 
services but not mental health serv- 
ices. 

In 1991, the Department of Health and 
Human Services notified each State 
that its allotment for fiscal year 1992 
would likely change. States were noti- 
fied at the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL], Senator 
KENNEDY, and myself. It was made 
clear to each State that the allocation 
formula was likely to change and, too, 
the change would be effective in fiscal 
year 1992. 

States were encouraged to budget ac- 
cordingly. All States were given pro- 
tection. 

In addition to providing States with 
early notification of change, the con- 
ference agreement includes provisions 
that protect for 3 years any State allo- 
cation from falling below the fiscal 
year 1991 level. All States are protected 
uniformly. Not every State is happy 
with the allocations, with the outcome. 
Some States, such as Florida or Texas, 
actually prefer current law. It is under- 
standable. Current law provided larger 
net increases relative to fiscal year 
1991 than the conference agreement. 

No States, however, will actually ex- 
perience a loss of funding. Every State 
was aware that a formula change was 
likely in fiscal year 1992. 

If we go back into the conference, as 
some would have us do, to try to do 
something more for Florida and Texas, 
as they would like, we are going to 
have to do less for States that have 
done well, such as Indiana, New York, 
Ohio, Michigan, Washington, Ten- 
nessee, South Carolina, Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, Maine, Louisiana, Ken- 
tucky, Alabama, and Arkansas, just to 
name a few. My own State of California 
could argue that they should get more 
money, and I would love to get more 
money for the State of California. But 
we have got to get a formula that ev- 
eryone can agree upon and get this bill 
moving. We have been deadlocked on 
this legislation for some years over 
this fight. 

I want to point out again, a reminder 
to every Member, when the conference 
report came to the conferees, every sin- 
gle member of the conference signed it 
and every single member of that con- 
ference is supporting it. And that is on 
a bipartisan basis. 

There are Members going to be un- 
happy with various aspects of this con- 
ference agreement. Some States, like 
Florida, are unhappy. Some are going 
to be unhappy about other provisions. 
We did the very best we could. 

I would urge that we support this 
conference agreement, put this issue 
behind us in a way that I think re- 
solves these outstanding questions in a 
fair and equitable manner. 

Madam Speaker, I reserve the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. BLILEY. Madam Speaker, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Maryland [Mrs. MORELLA]. 
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Mrs. MORELLA. Madam Speaker, I 
rise in support of S. 1306, legislation to 
reauthorize Federal substance abuse 
and mental health programs. 

This legislation will provide the au- 
thority for a number of critical sub- 
stance abuse prevention and treatment 
programs. I am particularly pleased 
that the conferees retained language 
providing for residential substance 
abuse treatment for pregnant women. 
This provision embodied legislation in- 
troduced by my good friend and col- 
league, Congressman DURBIN; I am an 
original cosponsor of the bill. 

Our failure to provide residential 
treatment for pregnant women has had 
a tragic impact on our Nation. An esti- 
mated 375,000 drug-affected babies are 
born every year, many with serious 
medical problems. The cost of provid- 
ing medical treatment and foster care 
for these children is far greater than 
the cost of residential substance abuse 
treatment for pregnant women. Hos- 
pital care for drug-affected newborns 
alone totaled $121 million in Maryland 
in 1989. The cost of providing hospital 
and foster care services through age 5 
for the 9,000 cocaine-exposed children 
in only 8 major cities in 1989 totaled 
$500 million. This cost does not include 
special education programs and serv- 
ices needed after the age of 5. 

And yet, two-thirds of the hospitals 
surveyed in 1989 by the Select Commit- 
tee on Children, Youth, and Families 
reported that they had no place to 
refer pregnant addicts for treatment. 
This bill authorizes grants for residen- 
tial treatment, providing these women 
with the services needed to regain con- 
trol over their lives, and preventing 
damage to their children. Society will 
benefit from the contributions of these 
women and their children, and we will 
avoid the enormous costs of caring for 
addicted infants. 

I also commend the conferees for se- 
lecting the Washington, DC, metropoli- 
tan area for a substance abuse treat- 
ment demonstration program. Local 
governments will provide comprehen- 
sive substance abuse treatment serv- 
ices to thousands of area substance 
abusers, and will allow the Capital area 
to serve as a national model for treat- 
ment service delivery. This is particu- 
larly important in view of the recent 
revelation that the Washington area 
has the highest rate of new HIV infec- 
tion in the country—and the disease is 
now spreading most quickly among in- 
travenous drug users. 

The Metropolitan Washington Coun- 
cil of Governments reports that more 
than 128,000 individuals over the age of 
12 need drug or alcohol treatment; 
however, public resources are available 
to treat only 40,000 individuals. In addi- 
tion, clients seeking treatment must 
wait from 4 to 24 weeks to enter avail- 
able services. Increased Federal fund- 
ing in combination with State, local, 
and regional efforts is necessary if we 
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are to provide critical and cost-effec- 
tive treatment services. 

Madam Speaker, I commend Chair- 
man WAXMAN and the members of the 
committee for their efforts, and I urge 
my colleagues to join me in supporting 
this legislation. 

Mr. BILIRAKIS. Madam Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. RAMSTAD]. 

Mr. RAMSTAD. Madam Speaker, I 
rise today in opposition to the con- 
ference report on S. 1306. 

Last week, 148 Members voted 
against passing this conference report 
on the Suspension Calendar. Much of 
this opposition was due to the fact that 
this reorganization bill does not in- 
clude the current prohibition on the 
use of Federal funds for needle ex- 
change programs. 

As a result, States would be allowed, 
for the first time, to use Federal tax 
dollars for the distribution of needles 
to intravenous drug users. This would 
be a disastrous move and a virtual sur- 
render of the fight against drug abuse. 

I call my colleagues’ attention to an 
editorial in the Washington Post dated 
February 29, 1992, about a failed needle 
exchange experiment in Zurich, Swit- 
zerland, known as Platzspitz. 

Under this program, heroin addicts 
could gather together in a park, far 
from residential neighborhoods, where 
they were provided clean needles and 
medical care. The purpose of the park 
was twofold: To slow the spread of 
AIDS among intravenous drug users 
and to separate potentially dangerous 
abusers from the rest of society. 

The experiment was, in the words of 
the Post, a disaster. In addition to the 
increased number of violent crimes and 
medical emergencies—including 81 
drug-related deaths in 1 year alone— 
park users claimed that the absence of 
legal prohibitions against drugs at- 
tracted many youngsters to the park. 

Fortunately, city officials came to 
their senses and closed the park in Feb- 
ruary. But not until after too many 
people had died from drug overdoses, or 
had been victims of drug-related crime, 
or had become addicted to drugs after 
visiting the park. 

The lesson from Platzspitz is simple: 
The only way to keep people who use 
intravenous drugs from killing them- 
selves is to get them into real, zero tol- 
erance treatment programs and off 
drugs for good. 

That is what ADAMHA is supposed to 
be about: Programs to help people re- 
ceive the treatment they need for sub- 
stance abuse problems. That’s why 
ADAMHA does and should continue 
funding projects like the consolidated 
chemical dependency treatment fund 
in Minnesota, which pools together 
Federal, State, and local assistance for 
cost-efficient treatment services. 

But legitimate programs like these 
suffer when funds are used for experi- 
ments, like needle exchange programs, 
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that encourage, facilitate, or condone 
illegal drug use. In addition to provid- 
ing money for substance abusers, we 
must give them the right message. Un- 
fortunately, the present conference re- 
port does not do that. 

That’s why I sent a letter with a 
number of my colleagues asking the 
administration to support this motion 
to recommit the conference report, and 
I am pleased by the administration’s 
decision to do so. 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
antineedle exchange position of the Na- 
tional District Attorneys Association 
and vote for this motion to recommit 
the bill to conference. Let’s pass an 
ADAMHA reorganization bill which 
will help save lives, not destroy them. 

I ask that along with the full text of 
my statement, this editorial from the 
Washington Post, the policy position 
paper of the National District Attor- 
neys Association, my letter to Sec- 
retary Sullivan, and the administra- 
tion’s policy statement be printed in 
the RECORD. 

{From the Washington Post, Feb. 29, 1992] 

SECOND THOUGHTS IN SWITZERLAND 

An experiment prompted by good inten- 
tions has failed in Switzerland. In response 
to the rising rate of both heroin addiction 
and AIDS in that country, city authorities in 
Zurich decided in 1989 to create a refuge for 
addicts in a park near the main railroad sta- 
tion. Because of this central location, the 
area, known as Platzspitz, was easily acces- 
sible to addicts, and because it is on a penin- 
sula of land it was easily avoided by the gen- 
eral public. 

The idea was to gather the addicts in a 
convenient place to keep them out of the in- 
creasingly frightened residential neighbor- 
hoods, while also making medical care, free 
syringes and condoms available at a place of 
congregation. But in order to draw drug 
users, a moratorium on arrests for posses- 
sion and use was declared, and small sales 
were ignored. 

In theory, it was a thoughtful, well-mean- 
ing plan. In practice it was a disaster. A few 
hundred addicts came in the beginning, but 
as the word spread, tens of thousands con- 
gregated, many from other countries in Eu- 
rope. By last year, drug dealers from as far 
away as the Middle East had moved in. 

International coverage of conditions in the 
park, including some stories in this paper, 
presented a picture of young people shooting 
up, hailucinating, acting wild or staring, 
stoned, into space. Television images were 
powerful. In Zurich, citizens were quickly 
disillusioned. There were increases in theft 
and violence in the area and almost continu- 
ous medical emergencies. Last year, there 
were 81 drug-related deaths in the park. 

Swiss officials closed Platzspitz in Feb- 
ruary, and though they fear the dispersal of 
addicts throughout the city, they could no 
longer tolerate either the flood of outsiders 
or the chaotic conditions in the park. The in- 
cidence of AIDS in Switzerland is still high, 
though authorities claim that the rate of in- 
crease among intravenous drug users in Zu- 
rich has been slowed. Is there more addic- 
tion? That is not yet known. Statistical 
comparisons are hard to make because of the 
influx of addicts from other cities in Europe. 
But even some of the park’s users have said 
that the absence of barriers to use and the 
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easy availability of drugs in a public place 
attracted youngsters. 

There must be a better way to reach ad- 
dicts and to deal with AIDS in that popu- 
lation. That effort must continue. But an 
important lesson can be learned from the Zu- 
rich experience and from a similar experi- 
ment in Amsterdam, where drug use in pub- 
lic was tolerated. Notwithstanding the crime 
and related social problems associated with 
the drug culture, addiction itself is a terrible 
condition—degrading, dehumanizing and 
dangerous. One glimpse of the faces in the 
crowds at Platzspitz should convince even 
the most fervent reformer that legalization 
is the wrong way to go. 

OFFICIAL POLICY POSITION OF THE NATIONAL 

DISTRICT ATTORNEYS ASSOCIATION 


OPPOSING NEEDLE EXCHANGE EXPERIMENTATION 


Whereas, a number of jurisdictions have or 
are considering experimentation with needle 
exchange programs; and 

Whereas, proponents of needle exchange 
experimentation argue that permitting ad- 
dicts to trade dirty for clean needles will re- 
duce the transmission of HIV through shared 
needles; and 

Whereas, this argument contains several 
faulty and unsupported assumptions such as; 

Incorrectly assuming that addicts share 
needles because clean needles are unavail- 
able. America’s police and prosecutors have 
learned through interviews of addicts and 
seizures from addicts that needle sharing oc- 
curs as part of the drug culture even when 
addicts have unused needles readily avail- 
able. Addicts often share the drugs contained 
in a single syringe and view needle sharing 
as an expression of trust with one another. 

Incorrectly assuming that a needle ex- 
change experiment will make needles more 
available. Insulin needles are commonly 
available and inexpensive. Several jurisdic- 
tions which have experimented with needle 
exchange have failed to show any benefit 
from the experiment, few addicts have ex- 
changed needles, and no decrease in the 
spread of HIV has been established. 

Incorrectly assuming that the only harm 
to be avoided is the transmission of HIV and 
ignores the fact that drug usage, particu- 
larly during pregnancy, causes permanent 
and even fatal effects on users and infants; 
and 

Whereas, needle exchange experiments, to 
the extent they are successful, encourage ad- 
dicts to continue illegal drug usage and are 
inconsistent with providing for education, 
enforcement, and treatment; 

Therefore, be it resolved, that the NDAA 
condemns needle exchange experiments be- 
cause they are being supported by faulty and 
unsupported assumptions which ignore the 
realities of drug usage; and 

Be it further resolved that NDAA con- 
demns needle exchange experiments as toler- 
ating and even encouraging illegal drug 
usage; and 

Be it further resolved the NDAA supports 
drug education, aggressive enforcement and 
readily available treatment as the most ef- 
fective combination to eliminate the host of 
evils caused by the illegal use of drugs. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, May 27, 1992. 
Dr. Louis W. SULLIVAN, 
Secretary, U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services, Washington, DC. 

DEAR DR. SULLIVAN: We the undersigned 
respectfully request that you and the Bush 
Administration oppose the present con- 
ference report on S. 1306, the Alcohol, Drug 
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Abuse and Mental Health Administration 
Reorganization Act of 1991. 

We have two specific problems with the 
conference report: it does not include the 
current prohibition on federal funds for nee- 
dle exchange programs and it requires the 
Department of Health and Human Services 
to issue regulations permitting no-frills“ 
methadone maintenance programs. 

This is unsound public policy. Hard-core 
addicts need emergency outreach and drug 
treatment programs, not clean needles. They 
need comprehensive treatment and rehabili- 
tative services, vocational training and em- 
ployment counseling—not methadone. They 
need programs that save lives, not destroy 
them. 

As you wrote House and Senate conferees 
on March 29, 1992. There is no evidence that 
such programs reduce the incidence of HIV 
infection. Making sterile needles available to 
HIV Drug users only encourages more drug 
use.“ You were absolutely right. 

While all of us are concerned with the 
spread of AIDS in our nation’s cities, it does 
not make sense to remedy the problem by 
adopting HIV control programs that encour- 
age dangerous and illegal drug use. Instead, 
we should promote aggressive outreach pro- 
grams to educate intravenous drug users 
about the dangers of the HIV virus and drug 
treatment programs to get people off drugs 
for good. 

Last week, 148 members voted against the 
conference report after minimal notification. 
We want to see an ADAMHA reorganization 
bill pass this year, but not if it includes pro- 
visions encouraging drug abuse. 

For these reasons, we urge your support for 
a motion to recommit the conference report 
with instructions to the conferees to rein- 
state the prohibition on needle exchange and 
the removal of the ‘no-frills methadone 
maintenance program. Your support will be 
a crucial factor in our efforts to clean up the 
conference report. 

Thank you for your efforts and those of the 
Bush Administration to free America from 
the scourge of drugs. We look forward to 
your support for the motion to recommit. 

Sincerely, 
Jim Sensenbrenner, Tom DeLay, James 
M. Inhofe, Vin Weber, Porter J. Goss, 
Jim Ramstad, Robert K. Dornan, Bill 
Paxon, Sam Johnson, John T. Doo- 
little, 
Members of Congress. 
THE SECRETARY OF HEALTH AND 
HUMAN SERVICES, 
Washington, DC, May 28 1992. 
Hon. THOMAS S. FOLEY, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: We understand that 
you will soon have under consideration the 
conference report to accompany S. 1306, the 
ADAMHA Reorganization Act. 

We are pleased that the conferees chose to 
include as the centerpiece of the legislation 
the reorganization of the Alcohol, Drug 
Abuse, and Mental Health Administration 
(ADAMHA). We also support the other provi- 
sions that are consistent with the Adminis- 
tration's proposals to establish a substance 
abuse capacity expansion programs and to 
require statewide substance abuse treatment 
and prevention plans. 

The Administration strongly objects to the 
conferees’ removal of the prohibition against 
the use of State block grant funds for clean 
needle exchange programs. There is no evi- 
dence that such programs reduce the inci- 
dence of HIV infection. Making sterile nee- 
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dles available to IV drug users only encour- 
ages more drug use. We feel adamantly that 
the prohibition should not have been re- 
moved and we will support a motion to 
recomit with instructions to add the prohibi- 
tion to the bill. The adoption of the prohibi- 
tion would make the conference report ac- 
ceptable to the Administration. 

We are advised by the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget that there is no objection 
to the presentation of this report from the 
standpoint of the Administration's program. 

Sincerely, 
LOUIS W. SULLIVAN, M.D. 


o. 1630 


Mr. WAXMAN. Madam Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. PAYNE]. 

Mr. PAYNE of New Jersey. Madam 
Speaker, I rise in support of the bill, 
particularly section 124, which targets 
trauma centers that are troubled by 
drug-impacted violence. 

Madam Speaker, I wish to pose to the 
distinguished chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Health and the Environ- 
ment of the Committee on Energy and 
Commerce, my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. WAXMAN], 
a question, to secure clarification on 
title VI of the conference agreement 
concerning trauma centers and drug- 
related violence. 

The city of Newark, in the heart of 
my district, is the location for a na- 
tionally recognized level I trauma cen- 
ter, one which is confronted daily with 
a high incidence of drug use-related vi- 
olence and injury. In addition, this 
trauma center serves an inordinately 
large indigent population. 

This is the type of trauma center 
considered eligible to apply for assist- 
ance under the program. My question 
is, therefore, Mr. Chairman, in my in- 
terpretation, the violence stemming 
from drug trafficking emphasized by 
the conference report is inclusive of 
drug use-related violence and injury, as 
well as the violence associated with the 
importation, distribution, and sales of 
illicit drugs. 

Mr. WAXMAN. Madam Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAYNE of New Jersey. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. WAXMAN. Madam Speaker, the 
gentleman is correct, and I appreciate 
the opportunity to clarify this point. 

Mr. PAYNE of New Jersey. I thank 
the gentleman for his response. 

Mr. WAXMAN. Madam Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. RANGEL]. 

Mr. RANGEL. Madam Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from California, 
the distinguished chairman of the sub- 
committee [Mr. WAXMAN], for the pro- 
fessional job that he has always done 
in this area. 

Madam Speaker, I reluctantly rise in 
opposition to the bill and support its 
recommittal, because nowhere in the 
House bill and nowhere in the Senate 
bill did I find a provision which would 
allow for the interim use of methadone 
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maintenance. Most of my colleagues 
know that methadone is an addictive 
drug, far more addictive than heroin, 
and many times it has been proposed as 
a treatment for heroin addicts, but 
only if provided with some type of 
counseling, some type of therapeutic 
assistance, but never just as a sub- 
stitute drug. 

HHS had already considered a pro- 
posed rule that would authorize the use 
of methadone, methadone mainte- 
nance, without providing the type of 
support service, and in the proposal in 
1989 and 1990, State drug treatment 
agencies all over the country indicated 
that we were further eroding a very 
fragile treatment delivery system by 
superimposing the congressional will 
on those professionals who know best 
how to take care of drug addicts. 

I have gone around the State and 
around the country as the chairman of 
the Select Committee on Narcotics 
Abuse and Control, and nowhere have I 
found that using methadone by itself 
as a treatment modality should be ac- 
cepted. Indeed, I have in my hand a 
telegram that was sent to me by the 
former Director of the Division of Sub- 
stance Abuse, Herbert D. Klieber, who 
is now a professor of psychiatry, that 
says that: 

Because the intra-methadone maintenance 
provision is not only a bad idea in itself, but 
that bad treatment can be worse than no 
treatment, it carries the risk of undercut- 
ting effective treatment, and given the budg- 
et difficulties of many States, it is conceiv- 
able that the full service slots might be sac- 
rificed to expand these slots. 

Indeed, as relates to the AIDS epi- 
demic, we may be doing more damage 
than what we are trying to cure. 

Speaker, I do not know why 
this matter could not have had hear- 
ings, could not have been debated, 
could not have come before the House. 
But in the middle of the night it finds 
itself in the conference report. I must 
say that I would hope that even though 
it is in the bill, that the bill be recom- 
mitted and the conferees try to bring 
back to us what we have deliberated, 
what we have debated, and what we 
have asked them to come back with in 
conference, and not this material that 
was germane, but certainly was not 
voted in the House or Senate. 

Mr. WAXMAN. Madam Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. RANGEL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

. WAXMAN. Madam Speaker, first, 
we would not permit under this legisla- 
tion permanent treatment slots to be 
turned into these temporary slots. The 
idea behind this interim service notion 
was that when people are on the wait- 
ing list to get into a treatment slot, 
and if there is not one available to 
them, we simply do not say, Go home 
and we will call you when something is 
available.“ We let them, at the State 
option, choose to provide some interim 
services. A State would have the deter- 
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mination, the power to determine, 
what that would mean. A State could 
use methadone. 

I know the gentleman opposes that, 
but from our point of view, better to do 
that than nothing; better to do coun- 
seling than nothing, especially when IV 
drug users might be sharing needles 
and spreading AIDS. 

I would prefer, as the gentleman 
would, that everyone who needs a drug 
addiction program be given full and 
comprehensive services, but interim 
services are better than no services at 
all, That was our hope, to see them be 
made available under this legislation. 

Mr. RANGEL. Madam Speaker, I 
would like to respond to the gen- 
tleman. That might be the right legis- 
lative view, and indeed, it might be the 
political view, but those that provide 
the services say that we may be doing 
more damage than good. We have had 
hearings on this and we have had State 
agencies say that if they cannot pro- 
vide a full service, they should not be 
giving this very dangerous drug called 
methadone. There would be diversion, 
there would be people that OD by using 
this with other drugs. If we take a look 
at the places that are providing these 
interim services, they are not places 
we would want to see our friends or 
family have to attend. 

Mr. WAXMAN. It sounds like the 
gentleman distrusts the ability of the 
States to use their good judgment on 
this matter, and in terms of the bill, 
we leave it up to the State to deter- 
mine what short-term services should 
be available. 

Mr. BLILEY. Madam Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. OXLEY]. 

Mr. OXLEY. Madam Speaker, I rise 
in support of the conference report, and 
give a great deal of credit to the con- 
ferees for putting together what I con- 
sider to be a very effective package. I 
say that for several reasons. First of 
all, the funding formula, particularly 
concerning the hold harmless clause, 
makes certain that no State is inad- 
vertently or otherwise taken advan- 
tage of in the overall funding formula. 
I think that that has been, in the fund- 
ing formula, set up very well by the 
committee to make certain it was fair. 

Second, I think all of us for a long 
time had hoped that we could essen- 
tially split the alcohol-drug abuse pro- 
gram block grants from mental health, 
recognizing that they had two different 
and distinct functions. As a result of 
the conference committee report, we 
are doing exactly that. 

Last, Madam Speaker, in regard to 
the needle exchange program, I for one 
oppose the concept of needle ex- 
changes. However, I have to say that in 
the conference report the language is 
neutral. Indeed, it really does not 
speak to that controversy, essentially 
allowing jurisdictions to make their 
own determinations. 
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While I would like to see an outright 
ban, I recognize that in many instances 
it was simply impossible to provide, 
particularly based on what the Senate 
language had provided. So for those 
reasons, I think that those who appar- 
ently are trying to derail this worth- 
while conference report by arguments 
about the needle exchange programs, I 
would ask that the Members keep their 
eyes on the ball here and find out spe- 
cifically how their own individual 
State will do under the new funding 
formula, understand that the silence of 
the language regarding needle ex- 
change is there for a purpose, and look 
to see how their own particular State 
does. 

I, for one, urge particularly my col- 
leagues from Ohio to support this 
worthwhile conference report. 
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Mr. BILIRAKIS. Madam Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentlewoman 
from Nevada [Mrs, VUCANOVICH]. 

Mrs. VUCANOVICH. Madam Speaker, 
I thank the gentleman for yielding me 
the time. 

Madam Speaker, I rise today in oppo- 
sition to the conference report on S. 
1306. Because of the change in the fund- 
ing formula proposed in the conference 
report, the State of Nevada would lose 
approximately 5 percent of its funding 
for mental health services and alcohol 
and drug abuse services. 

While 5 percent may not seem large 
to you, it is to Nevadans. In fact, it 
means that approximately 200 Nevad- 
ans would not be able to access alcohol 
and drug treatment and over 1,000 will 
be denied alcohol and drug prevention 
activities because of these cuts. Mental 
health services, too, would suffer losing 
$106,639. 

The most troubling aspect of this 
conference report is that the formula 
change becomes effective immediately 
and is retroactive to October 1, 1991. 
Since three-quarters of these funds 
have already been allocated to States 
and used by some States like Nevada, 
these States would be required to re- 
turn to return these funds. Surely this 
would cause irreparable harm to Ne- 
vada which is already under financial 
distress. 

Let me share some statistics with 
you. According to a U.S. Senate Judici- 
ary Committee study, Nevada ranks 
second in the Nation in the number of 
hardcore cocaine addicts. Even worse, 
over 50 percent of Nevada sixth graders 
report the use of alcohol and other 
drugs. The numbers are quite startling. 

Furthermore, Madam Speaker, this 
conference report would allow the use 
of Federal funds to give needles to drug 
addicts. Rather than supporting this 
gimmick, Federal funds should be used 
for useful treatment programs—to im- 
prove the quality of life of our citizens 
in Nevada, and throughout the coun- 
try. 
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Madam Speaker, we cannot let drug, 
and alcohol, and mental health statis- 
tics get worse. The conferees must re- 
consider this report so that States’ 
awards for this fiscal year are held 
harmless and the formula is not imple- 
mented until October 1992. I urge my 
colleagues to vote to recommit this 
legislation. 

Mr. BLILEY. Madam Speaker, I yield 
3% minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. LOWERY]. 

Mr. LOWERY of California. Madam 
Speaker, I would like to take this op- 
portunity to thank the managers of 
this bill, Mr. WAXMAN and Mr. BLILEY, 
for their efforts and cooperation in en- 
suring that the measure I introduced, 
H.R. 4285, the Trauma Care Center 
Alien Compensation Act of 1992, stayed 
intact throughout the House and Sen- 
ate conference. I would also like to 
thank the conferees for their support of 
this important piece of legislation. I 
introduced this same measure last Con- 
gress, with the intention of assisting 
State and local governments in the 
maintenance and improvement of re- 
gional systems in trauma care. 

Based upon recent Congressional 
Budget Office estimates of the undocu- 
mented alien population and the Cen- 
sus Bureau's estimates of yearly 
growth in this targeted population, ap- 
proximately 6 million undocumented 
aliens and alien workers will be poten- 
tial users of America’s health care sys- 
tems in 1992. Of the 6 million undocu- 
mented aliens present in the country, 
approximately 1.8 million will utilize 
some form of health care services 
available to the population at large, 
and of that, 40 percent of the costs in- 
curred will be attributable to emer- 
gency medical services. 

My legislation establishes a program 
of formula grants to compensate in 
whole or in part certain trauma care 
centers for unreimbursed costs in- 
curred by treating undocumented 
aliens. It is my understanding that the 
conferees realized the crisis facing our 
Nation’s trauma care centers and au- 
thorized $100 million to assist them for 
the fiscal year 1993. 

Under my provision, trauma care 
centers must prove that at least 15 per- 
cent of their unreimbursed trauma care 
costs are attributable to undocumented 
aliens. Furthermore, trauma care cen- 
ters must prove that they attempted to 
track down the patient to recover the 
costs. But once they have dem- 
onstrated to the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services that a genuine ef- 
fort at recouping the costs of trauma 
care provided has been attempted, as- 
sistance from the Federal Government 
will be provided. While the formula 
may be subject to change, it is esti- 
mated that the 15 percent figure will 
address the most dramatic needs of the 
various trauma care centers through- 
out the country—enabling them to 
keep their doors open. 
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This problem is not a new one. In 
1977, the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce and the 
House Subcommittee on Health and 
the Environment held hearings on five 
separate pieces of legislation which 
would have authorized the Public 
Health Service to provide financial as- 
sistance to medical facilities for trau- 
ma and medical emergency treatments 
provided to indigent and undocumented 
aliens. More recently, on September 11, 
1985, the House Subcommittee on Im- 
migration, Refugees, and International 
Law held similar hearings on this exact 
issue. 

I do not think it is necessary for me 
to stand here on the floor and praise 
the virtues of trauma care centers and 
the role they play in saving lives. 
Without immediate treatment, many 
trauma patients die within the first 
hour of sustaining their injury. States 
such as California and Florida have set 
up trauma care network systems to en- 
sure that state of the art surgical serv- 
ices would be available during the crit- 
ical 60-minute period in which trauma 
patients must receive medical treat- 
ment or quite possibly die. 

However, the financial viability of 
trauma centers is under tremendous 
strain. My legislation is but one re- 
sponse to the plea for Federal assist- 
ance from various hospitals and trau- 
ma care centers throughout the coun- 


While undocumented aliens are not 
the sole reason for the untimely clos- 
ings and financial problems facing 
many of our Nation’s trauma care cen- 
ters, these individuals receive approxi- 
mately 18 percent of our Nation’s un- 
compensated emergency care. If the 
Federal Government ever gets around 
to implementing an effective immigra- 
tion policy and regaining control of our 
international borders, the costs associ- 
ated with this bill will decrease signifi- 
cantly. 

I am pleased that the House and Sen- 
ate conferees found that there is a 
proper role for the Federal Government 
to assist State and local governments 
with the costs of providing uncompen- 
sated trauma care to undocumented 
aliens. The costs of providing emer- 
gency medical services to undocu- 
mented aliens are increasing the al- 
ready heavy burden shouldered by 
county taxpayers. Cities such as San 
Diego, Los Angeles, Houston, Tucson, 
Miami, and El Paso are treating a 
growing number of uninsured, undocu- 
mented trauma patients. The closing of 
over 60 trauma care centers in recent 
years is clear and convincing evidence 
that the time for Federal assistance is 
now. Closing trauma care centers is lit- 
erally a matter of life and death. 

I realize that there are larger finan- 
cial problems facing our Nation's trau- 
ma care centers. However, it is my be- 
lief that a limited measure at this time 
is all that is possible in light of today’s 
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budget environment. But, Madam 
Speaker, I know with certainty that 
this beginning will save lives. It may 
be a child hit by a car, a heart attack 
patient, or an innocent victim of some 
senseless crime. We may not know who 
these benefactors will be, but we can 
know that our good efforts today will 
preserve life tomorrow. 

Before I close, I wish to thank the 
chairman and ranking member of the 
Energy and Commerce Committee, Mr. 
DINGELL and Mr. LENT, the chairman 
and ranking member of the Sub- 
committee on Health and the Environ- 
ment, Mr. WAXMAN and Mr. BLILEY, 
and the members of the House and Sen- 
ate conference for ensuring the viabil- 
ity and integrity of this much-needed 
measure. 

Mr. BILIRAKIS. Madam Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. BACCHUS]. 

Mr. BACCHUS. Madam Speaker, I 
rise today in support of the motion to 
recommit S. 1306, the conference report 
that reauthorizes the Alcohol, Drug 
Abuse, and Mental Health Administra- 
tion. I certainly recognize the hard 
work and leadership of chairman WAX- 
MAN and members of the Energy and 
Commerce Committee. There is much 
good in this conference report. Regret- 
tably, I am unable to support the re- 
port because of the harmful effect it 
will have on Florida and many other 
States. 

Iam voting for this motion in the 
hopes that the conferees will address 
the retroactive funding provision for 
the new funding formula block grant. I 
am deeply troubled that, under this re- 
port, the formula would take effect im- 
mediately and would be retroactive to 
October 1, 1991. Three-quarters of the 
funds for this fiscal year have already 
been allocated to the States. In many 
cases these funds have already been 
spent or allocated. To require these 
States to give back these funds is not 
only unprecedented; it would cause ir- 
reparable harm. 

In addition to the retroactive funding 
provision, the conference report also 
mandates certain substance abuse pro- 
grams that further limit a State’s abil- 
ity to meet its own substance abuse 
needs. While these may be laudable 
programs, the conference report does 
not provide additional funding to help 
finance these new services. For exam- 
ple, the conference report requires that 
each State spend not less than 5 per- 
cent of its 1993 allocation on new serv- 
ices for pregnant women and for 
women with dependent children. Such 
services should be provided; however, 
there is not funding increase to meet 
this mandate. Quite the contrary, this 
conference report would immediately 
cut Florida’s allocation of these block 
grant funds by $16.5 million—or more 
than 20 percent of the State’s alloca- 
tion of Federal funds. How can we cut 
funding retroactively and still man- 
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date that another $3 million be set 
aside to provide new services for preg- 
nant women and women with depend- 
ent children? Florida simply does not 
have the resources to meet these needs. 

Like so many States during these re- 
cessionary times, Florida faces a se- 
vere budget crisis. Florida’s State gov- 
ernment is having to cut minimal serv- 
ices, while State and local administra- 
tors must stretch public funds to their 
limit to meet substance abuse and 
mental health needs, all of which are 
multiplying in our fastgrowing State. 
A reduction in these funds 8 months 
into this fiscal year would be a dev- 
astating blow to Florida’s ability to 
maintain the current marginal levels 
of critically needed alcohol, drug 
abuse, and mental health services. This 
conference report is an abandonment of 
people in Florida and many other 
States who rely on these services. I 
support the motion to recommit this 
bill to the conferees. 

Mr. BLILEY. Madam Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Flor- 
ida [Mr. PETERSON]. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Madam 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding me this time. 

Madam Speaker, I rise in strong sup- 
port of the motion to recommit the 
conference report on S. 1306, the Alco- 
hol, Drug Abuse, and Mental Health 
Administration block grant program. 

If this legislation is approved by Con- 
gress here today, the State of Florida 
will lose approximately $16.5 million of 
our share of the block grant. To make 
matters worse, this loss is retroactive 
to October 1, 1991. Florida would have 
to give back $16.5 million with only 4 
months left in the current fiscal year. 

Of this cut, $4 million would be taken 
from mental health programs, which 
will result in an elimination of services 
to an estimated 3,536 seriously emo- 
tionally disturbed individuals requir- 
ing a range of community support serv- 
ices in order to be productive members 
of society. 

The remainder of the cut would come 
in the form of a $12.5 million reduction 
in grants for substance abuse programs 
in Florida. This will result in elimi- 
nation of services for an estimated 
1,383 alcohol and drug abusing/addicted 
individuals requiring a wide range of 
community-based treatment services. 

Madam Speaker, I am unaware of any 
such cut being imposed on a State be- 
fore. It is unacceptable for this legisla- 
tion to be retroactive. This bill reneges 
on a $16.5 million obligation to the 
State of Florida. It is an unsound and 
unfair financial practice to take back 
$16.5 million of Florida’s grant award 
with only 4 months remaining in the 
grant year left to obligate the funds 
under statutory requirements of a 1- 
year obligation period. 

But this is only one in a series of ex- 
amples where Florida gets the shaft 
when it comes time to return Federal 
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funds. In fact, Florida, the Nation’s 
fourth most populous State, is next to 
last among the States, 49th out of 50, in 
receipt of Federal formula and grant 
programs for State and local govern- 
ments. And under this bill, Florida 
would lose more money, $16 million, 
than any other State by far. This is 
ore unfair and impossible to jus- 
tify. 

Madam Speaker, I urge my col- 
leagues in the strongest possible terms 
to support the motion to recommit. 

Mr. BLILEY. Madam Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. THOMAS]. 

Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming. Madam 
Speaker, I rise in support of the con- 
ference report, and I particularly want 
to comment on one aspect of it. 

These are grants that are used for 
various purposes, and in the past they 
have been rather restrictive, and I 
think most of us have worked for more 
flexibility so that when they come to a 
State they can be used for those pur- 
poses that are of the highest priority 
for that particular State. 

So I want to thank the chairman and 
the ranking member for the work that 
has been done in this particular bill to 
make those, particularly for intra- 
venous drug users, more flexible and 
more useful for a State like mine. 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
conference report. 

Mr. BLILEY. Madam Speaker, I yield 
1% minutes to the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Goss]. 

Mr. GOSS. Madam Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding me this 
time. 

Madam Speaker, I rise today to op- 
pose the conference report on S. 1306 
and support the motion to recommit. I 
cannot, in good conscience, support the 
clean needle exchange provision or the 
methadone maintenance stations, espe- 
cially when these programs in part will 
be instituted at the expense of drug 
abuse and mental health clients in the 
State of Florida. How in the world do 
we justify supporting the drug habits 
of hard-core addicts across this coun- 
try at the same time closing the doors 
of working treatment and outreach 
centers in Texas, Florida and several 
other States? There is no logic in forc- 
ing States to return money that is cur- 
rently well spent, committed to provid- 
ing successful treatment to victims of 
drug and alcohol abuse. What can we 
tell individuals who suffer from mental 
illness and are currently receiving 
treatment in Florida? Here's a clean 
needle? Have some methadone?” 

Madam Speaker, I am asking my col- 
leagues to recommit S. 1306 because it 
sets terrible precedents and because 
States like Florida will be unable to 
make up the million dollar losses to 
substance abuse and mental health pro- 
grams. These vital assistance programs 
are counting on this money to continue 
their work for the next 4 months. It 
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this bill passes, it is likely that: First, 
the State of Florida will fall out of 
compliance with Federal regulations, 
resulting in a Federal court takeover 
of adult mental health services; second, 
an additional, multimillion dollar cost 
to the State’s taxpayers, and; third, 
loss of additional block grant funds be- 
cause on noncompliance with public 
law. 

Iam asking my colleagues to recom- 
mit S. 1306 because we will lose the 
only statewide facility exclusively for 
substance abusers with mental health 
problems, the Florida Addiction Treat- 
ment Center. A waiting list of over 
3,000 individuals will grow as residen- 
tial services to 1,383 clients are cut, 
outpatient services to 2,416 clients are 
cut and, as the immigrant population 
continues to increase, Florida and 
every other reorganized border State 
will be in deep trouble. 

I am asking my colleagues to recom- 
mit S. 1306 because we must provide for 
these people today, before they end up 
on Medicaid and everyone, State and 
Federal Governments, will end up foot- 
ing an even greater bill. 

Mr. BLILEY. Madam Speaker, I yield 
30 seconds to the gentleman from Flor- 
ida [Mr. BENNETT]. 

Mr. BENNETT. Madam Speaker, no 
State in the Union has greater prob- 
lems with regard to the things that are 
attempted to be helped by this legisla- 
tion, and to make a retroactive cut of 
$16 million against Florida seems to me 
to be not wise and certainly not fair. 

The State of Florida has tried real 
hard to control drugs. It has a large 
area of penetration where people could 
come in with drugs. 

The State of Florida has a lot of peo- 
ple who come to Florida who have been 
ill and are experiencing mental prob- 
lems, and there are many special prob- 
lems with regard to Florida. I think 
the new formula is unfair to Florida 
and should be corrected, and I hope the 
people will send this back by a motion 
to recommit. 

Mr. BLILEY. Madam Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the distinguished minor- 
ity whip, the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. GINGRICH]. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Madam Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding me 
this time. 

Madam Speaker, let me say that I 
rise because I will have a motion to re- 
commit which has been cleared with 
the gentleman from TIlinois [Mr. 
MICHEL] and which is strongly sup- 
ported by the Bush administration. 
The motion to recommit has nothing 
to do with the funding issue and no one 
should have any concern from the 
State level with a State that is in- 
volved in the funding fight. 

The motion to recommit is narrowly 
and specifically instructing the man- 
agers to agree to a prohibition against 
using Federal funds to provide individ- 
uals with hypodermic needles or sy- 
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ringes so that such individuals may use 
illegal drugs. 

Let me read from a letter today from 
Secretary of Health and Human Serv- 
ices Lou Sullivan to the Speaker: 

The administration strongly objects to the 
conferees’ removal of the prohibition against 
the use of State block grant funds for clean 
needle exchange programs. There is no evi- 
dence that such programs reduce the inci- 
dence of HIV infection. Making sterile nee- 
dles available to IV drug users only encour- 
ages more drug use. We feel adamantly that 
the prohibition should not have been re- 
moved and we will support a motion to re- 
commit with instructions to add the prohibi- 
tion to the bill. The adoption of the 
prohihition would make the conference re- 
port acceptable to the administration. 

Madam Speaker, let me emphasize 
this for just a moment. A yes“ vote 
will be a vote to insist that the Federal 
Government not pay for any clean-nee- 
dle programs for drug addicts. A “yes” 
vote will be a vote which says we are 
going to stop any taxpayer money at 
the Federal level from going to pay for 
drug addicts getting needles from their 
Government. Let me quote again what 
the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services said: Making sterile needles 
available to IV drug users only encour- 
ages more drug use.“ 

So in Lou Sullivan’s words, based on 
his judgment as a doctor and as the 
head of Health and Human Services, a 
“no” vote would be a vote to encourage 
more drug use. I do not want any Mem- 
ber to be confused about this, that to 
vote against the motion to recommit 
as characterized by the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services, not by me, 
but by Dr. Sullivan, a no“ vote allows 
an activity to go on which, as he says, 
only encourages more drug use. So I 
want to ask every Member of the House 
to join in. I believe this can be handled 
cleanly and simply, to pass the motion 
to recommit, to accept the Senate lan- 
guage to prohibit using Federal funds 
to provide individuals with hypodermic 
needles or syringes so that such indi- 
viduals may use illegal drugs. 

I would strongly urge every Member 
to vote yes“ for the motion to recom- 
mit to cut off any Federal money being 
used to give needles to drug addicts. 

Again, I would strongly urge you not 
to vote no,“ because as Dr. Sullivan 
characterized it, a no“ vote would 
“encourage more drug use.“ 

Mr. WAXMAN. Madam Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
STENHOLM]. 

Mr. STENHOLM. Madam Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding time 
to me. 

Madam Speaker, I rise in reluctant 
opposition to the bill and in support of 
the motion to recommit. 

Madam Speaker, | must reluctantly rise 
today to oppose this conference report on the 
Community Mental Health and Substance 
Abuse Services Improvement Act. It is with re- 
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gret that | oppose the conference report be- 
cause of the many critically needed programs 
authorized in this bill. 

For example, the conference report includes 
a provision sponsored by my colleague CRAIG 
THOMAS which allows rural States more flexi- 
bility in meeting the needs of drug abuse vic- 
tims. Another very important provision con- 
tained in this bill is sponsored by GLENN 
POSHARD. It directs the National Institute of 
Mental Health to establish an Office of Rural 
Mental Health whose purpose is to develop 
ways to deliver basic mental health outreach 
services to Americans living in rural areas. 

These programs and others like them make 
it very difficult for me to vote against this bill. 
However, the funding allocation in the con- 
ference report contains a provision which 
would retroactively cut $10 million from Texas’ 
funding for the current fiscal year. To me, this 
is unconscionable. It will effectively reduce for 
Texas residents the very services this legisla- 
tion is designed to provide. | urge my col- 
leagues to support the motion to recommit 
without instructions. 
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Mr. WAXMAN. Madam Speaker, I 
yield myself 3 minutes to oppose the 
motion to recommit and in support of 
this legislation. 

I want to point out to my colleagues 
that this is not a conference report 
condoning needle exchange programs. 
The original House bill, H.R. 3698, 
passed the House on March 24 under 
suspension of the rules. That legisla- 
tion did not restrict the option. of 
States to design drug treatment pro- 
grams, including the option of needle 
exchange programs as a part of AIDS 
prevention activities. In this regard, 
the conference report is identical to 
the original House-passed provision. 

The point that has been raised is 
really a tangential issue to what this 
bill is all about. I do not think it is 
being raised legitimately in terms of 
what the provision does. 

There are no provisions regarding 
needles in this bill. States have total 
discretion in this area. We should have 
confidence that the State drug direc- 
tors will act in the best interests of 
their States. 

The National Commission on AIDS 
recommended against a Federal ban on 
State-run needle exchanges. 

The AIDS epidemic in some States is 
highest among IV drug abusers and 
their sexual partners and children, but 
we should not federally preempt the 
ability of States to slow the spread of 
AIDS. 

Now, there are a lot of people here 
who have talked against this bill be- 
cause they do not like the funding for- 
mula. They think that Florida ought 
to do better. I understand that you 
would like your State to do better. The 
motion to recommit does not address 
that issue. The motion to recommit, 
however, will put us all back into con- 
ference. 

I think we ought to recognize that 
once we are in conference, there is a 
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good chance that we will get so bottled 
up on all the issues that might be 
raised that we may not come out of 
conference again. It took 3 years for us 
to work on this formula issue and to 
resolve it. 

Iam very much concerned if this mo- 
tion to recommit is adopted that we 
end up with an inability to address the 
important mental health substance 
abuse programs, the research pro- 
grams. 

The administration supports this 
conference report because they want 
the reorganization of ADAMHA, and 
that is what the conference agreed to. 

I would urge that the Republican mo- 
tion to recommit be defeated. Those 
who do not like the conference report, 
do not vote for it, but let us get this 
thing adopted by, I think, the over- 
whelming majority here who should 
want to support this legislation. 

Mr. BLILEY. Madam Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from California ([Mr. 
HERGER]. 

Mr. HERGER. Madam Speaker, | rise in op- 
Position to the conference report on S. 1306. 
This bill was correctly defeated under suspen- 
sion of the rules last week and should be de- 
feated again today. 

This conference report removes the current 
prohibition on the use of Federal funds for 
drug needle exchanges. How can we claim to 
be fighting a war on drugs when we are giving 
abusers the very tools of their self-destruction. 

As a member of the Select Committee on 
Narcotics Abuse and Control, | understand the 
exploding problem of AIDS among intravenous 
drug users. We need treatment and prevention 
programs that address this problem, but this 
provision sends the wrong message. 

| also join a number of my colleagues who 
are concerned about the mandate for no-frills 
methadone treatment. It has been reported 
that addicts would be able to go to a number 
of different methadone centers every day, 
even receiving doses to go. This is not treat- 
ment, it is abuse. 

It has been reported that individuals have 
died as a result of unrestricted access to 
methadone. We cannot allow that. 

This is an important bill, but too seriously 
flawed to be passed by this House. | urge 
your “No” vote on the conference report. 

Mr. BLILEY. Madam Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. HOLLOWAY]. 

Mr. HOLLOWAY. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in reluctant opposition to this because 
I do believe that it is a good bill over- 
all, but I do have a problem with giving 
free needles when proven facts show it 
does not work. 

It bothers me to think that if we 
were to give condoms out, to think we 
would have less sex, and if we give free 
needles out, we think we would have 
less drug use, and figures show that we 
are not preventing the spread of the 
HIV virus by doing it. It bothers me 
very much. 

The gentleman just said that we do 
not want to go back to conference. I 
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think the only thing we would like to 
see happen with this bill is to go back 
to conference and take out the ability 
to use block grant funds to give out 
free needles. 

I know other States have problems 
with funding levels. 

I think the bill is a good bill, but so 
often we end up having to vote against 
a bill in this Chamber because of some- 
thing that is put in it that makes it to- 
tally offensive to support. 

So I rise in opposition to this. I ask 
that we recommit this bill and in doing 
so that we encourage the conferees to 
take out the use of block grant funds 
for free needle use. 

Mr. BILIRAKIS. Madam Speaker, I 
yield the balance of my time to the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. SHAW]. 

Mr. SHAW. Madam Speaker, I would 
like at this time to associate myself 
with the remarks of my colleagues 
from Florida. 

Madam Speaker, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. JOHNSTON]. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Florida. Madam 
Speaker, I reluctantly request the body 
to agree to the motion to recommit be- 
cause of the formula. 

Speaker, we are all here today to 
support vital programs dealing with alcohol, 
drug abuse, and mental health services. In 
general, the aims of S. 1306 should be ap- 
plauded; however, | must reluctantly rise in 
support of a motion to recommit the S. 1306 
conference report because of provisions that 
place undue burdens on several States includ- 
pi io State of Florida. 

he aims of S. 1306 are undermined when 
it includes provisions to slash funding for vital 
State services. Florida alone stands to lose 
$16.4 million. Because of these cuts, 11,500 
substance abuse clients and 3,400 mentally ill 
clients will go without necessary treatment 
services. 

Congress must move forward in partnership 
with State government to provide a strong pro- 
gram of alcohol, drug abuse, and mental 
health services. S. 1306 includes retroactive 
provisions to reclaim funds already appro- 
priated for State services. To require States to 
give back program funds is unprecedented 
and unfair, and destroys the foundation of 
trust between Federal and State government. 

The funding provisions in S. 1306 must be 
reexamined to affirm our commitment to alco- 
hol, drug abuse, and mental health services. 
Please 8 the motion to recommit. 

Mr. SHAW. Madam Speaker, | would urge 
all my colleagues to take a very close look at 
this bill. It has many fine parts, there is no 
question about it. The committee has worked 
very hard and it has a lot of bipartisan support 
right here in this body, but there is one thing 
in this bill other than the funding which | am 
upset about, and that is an original basis, on 
a State basis; but | am terribly concerned that 
for the first time this bill would permit federally 
subsidized needle exchange programs. 

Now, how many times do we have to say no 
to drugs? How many times do we have to talk 
about this, and the people who are supporting 
this and put this in the bill have been very 
strong on the idea of educating people on the 
harmful effects of illegal drugs in this country. 
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Then you turn around and say, “But if you 
are going to use it, we are going to be sure 
that you have clean needles.” 

That is like you are saying you are going to 
outlaw bullets, but if somebody is going to use 
them, you are going to give them the guns. It 
makes absolutely no sense. 

And look at this. You are telling the Amer- 
ican taxpayer that out of some of their tax dol- 
lars we are going to make funds available for 
drug users to go shoot themselves up. 

Now, what sense does that make? How are 
we going to possibly go home and explain that 
wasteful use of Federal money? 

Now, there are enough problems around 
here to last us for two or three sessions. This 
is one we certainly do not need. 

A vote for the motion to recommit is a vote 
to instruct the conferees simply to take that 
portion out of the bill which relates to federally 
mandated needle exchanges, and nothing 
else. 

A vote to recommit does not solve Florida's 
problem, unfortunately, but a vote to recommit 
makes sense for everybody here in this 
Chamber, no matter what your State formula 


is. 

Mr. BLILEY. Madam Speaker, | have no fur- 
ther requests for time, and | yield back the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. LEWIS of Florida. Madam Speaker, | 
rise today in strong opposition to S. 1306, the 
conference report on ADAMHA authorization. 

As a microcosm of the national drug prob- 
lem, my home State of Florida continues to 
lead the Nation in innovative law enforcement 
and drug treatment programs. However, 
should the provisions of this bill be enacted, 
Florida will lose $16 million in critically needed 
substance abuse and mental health funding. 
This will not only critically injure an already 
overburdened drug and mental health treat- 
ment system, but divert funds away from a 
State which holds a unique position to create 
and implement positive solutions to the 
nations’s drug problem. 

Second, while | share my colleagues’ goal 
of stemming the spread of the AIDS virus, dis- 
tribution of clean hypodermic needles for intra- 
venous drug use cannot accomplish this. Such 
action only encourages the spread of this 
deadly plague by allowing current users to 
safely continue their addiction until the day 
they use an infected needle because the gov- 
ernment isn’t there to put a clean one in their 
hand. Let’s reduce the spread of AIDS by re- 
ducing drug use, not encouraging it. 

| urge my colleagues to oppose the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. DURBIN. Madam Speaker, | would like 
to call to the attention of my colleagues the 
provision of this conference report that estab- 
lishes a new grant program to provide com- 
prehensive residential treatment services to 
substance-abusing pregnant and post partum 
women and their children. 

It has been my pleasure to work on this pro- 
vision with the chairman of the subcommittee, 
Mr. WAXMAN, and | would like to thank him for 
his support. 

Madam Speaker, 375,000 babies are born 
each year in the United States who were ex- 
posed to illegal drugs before birth—1 out of 
every 10 newborns. The cost of caring for 
them is enormous: Hundreds of millions of dol- 
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lars in hospital costs each year just to stabilize 
them immediately after birth, and billions of 
dollars annually for health care, foster care, 
special education, and other social services 
they will need as they grow up. 

For many addicted pregnant women, only a 
long-term residential treatment program can 
provide the services they need, including 
counseling, child care, room and board for the 
women and their children, and other services. 
Many women need to be able to get away 
from the environment that nurtures their drug 
use. A residential treatment program provides 
the support system they need to stop their 
drug use and focus on their recovery. 

According to the Institute of Medicine, the 
clients of longer term residential treatment pro- 
grams end virtually all illicit drug taking and 
other criminal behavior while in residence. 
They also demonstrate lower drug use and 
criminal activity and greater social productivity 
after discharge than they did before admission 
and than other individuals who did not receive 
similar treatment. As a result, the: Institute of 
Medicine included residential treatment pro- 
grams for pregnant women and their children 
in its core strategy for addressing our Nation’s 
drug treatment needs. 

Unfortunately, many of our Nation's residen- 
tial treatment programs currently refuse to 
serve pregnant women or refuse to make pro- 
vision for their children. As a result, pregnant 
women who desperately need treatment lan- 
guish on the waiting lists for the few programs 
that are available. While they look for a pro- 
gram that has an opening and will accept 
them, they and their children suffer the con- 
tinuing effects of their addiction. 

This measure will help change that tragic re- 
ality, by establishing a grant program offering 
to addicted pregnant women and their children 
the opportunity for comprehensive treatment in 
a residential setting in which the children are 
allowed to reside with their mother. 

The legislation spells out the comprehensive 
list of services that must be provided, so that 
programs will deal with the women and chil- 
dren's full range of needs. For example, serv- 
ices for women must include health care, 
AIDS, and domestic violence counseling, train- 
ing in parenting, involvement of other family 
members as appropriate, counseling on ob- 
taining employment, and planning and coun- 
seling to assist re-entry into society both be- 
fore and after discharge. Similarly, services for 
children must include health care, child care, 
counseling as appropriate, and other social 
services to help them overcome the effects of 
maternal addiction. 

This residential treatment grant program and 
a related outpatient program for pregnant 
women are jointly authorized at a funding level 
of $100 million in 1993, and such sums as 
necessary in 1994. Emphasis is given to the 
residential treatment program, including addi- 
tional funding from the block grant and poten- 
tial funding from the special drug asset forfeit- 
ure fund. it is my hope that we will soon see 
many women and their children given a new 
lease on life because of the residential treat- 
ment services authorized in this program. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Madam Speaker, as 
| did last week when the House first consid- 
ered this legislation, | again rise in strong op- 
position to this conference report on S. 1306, 
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the Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental Health 
Administrative Reorganization Act, because it 
would cause irreparable damage to alcohol, 
drug abuse, and mental health programs 


throughout Florida. 
This legislation significantly alters the for- 
mula under which Federal alcohol, drug 


abuse, and mental health block funds 
are awarded to the States. Most importantly, it 
includes a retroactive change to the formula 
effective October 1, 1991. This unfair retro- 
active change in the formula means Florida 
will lose more than $16.5 million in Federal 
funds which are planned for use in the final 
quarter of the current fiscal year for substance 
abuse treatment and mental health programs. 
In principal, | oppose any legislation that 
seeks to retroactively recapture previously al- 
located funds especially in a case when the 
care and lives of thousands of individuals are 
jeopardized. 

As | indicated to my colleagues during de- 
bate on this legislation last week, Pinellas 
County, FL, which | represent, has developed 
a number of nationally recognized model pro- 
grams in these areas. The retroactive loss of 
Federal support will force many of these pro- 
grams to close or substantially reduce the 
number of people they serve. 

Two of the principal sponsors of these pro- 
grams in my district, Operation PAR, and Gulf 
Coast Jewish Family Services, would be 
greatly impacted by the retroactive formula 
changes in this legislation and redistribution of 
Federal funds allocated for these programs 
earlier this year. Operation PAR runs a num- 
ber of outpatient and residential substance 
abuse treatment programs including an in-jail 
substance abuse program which would be 
eliminated. Florida already has a waiting list of 
3,000 persons seeking outpatient and residen- 
tial services. The impact of this bill will be a 
doubling in the size of this waiting list. 

Gulf Coast Jewish Family Services would 
have to eliminate its geriatric caregiver support 
team which provides support for the families of 
mental health patients. This will drive up the 
cost to families and the Federal and State 
government by forcing families to rely more 
heavily on nursing homes and other institu- 
tional care facilities to provide these services 
at much greater cost. 

Foliowing my remarks, Madam Speaker, | 
would like to include for the benefit of my col- 
leagues an editorial entitled “A Cruel Federal 
Cut” from the May 25 edition of the St. Peters- 
burg Times which reiterates the catastrophic 
impact the enactment of this legislation would 
have on these types of programs in Florida. In 
many cases, entire programs will have to 
close leaving vulnerable residents of all ages 
without vital services, 

Florida is one of 12 States which will lose 
funds under these new formulas and the drop- 
ping of any protection offered by a hold harm- 
less provision which would prevent the 
ture of funds awarded to the States earlier this 
year. Given the financial situation of Florida 
and the other State governments, it is doubtful 
that the State can find available funds to offset 
this reduction in Federal support. 

State officials advise me that in Florida's 
case, the $12 million reduction in Federal sup- 
port for substance abuse programs will result 
in a loss of services for 1,400 alcohol and 
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drug abusing and addicted individuals seeking 
community based help. The $4 million in lost 
mental health funding will mean 3,500 seri- 
ously disturbed individuals will not receive the 
support they require to remain in their commu- 
nities and not in more expensive institutional 
settings. 

Madam Speaker, through my work on the 
House Appropriations Subcommittee which 
funds our Nation’s substance abuse and men- 
tal health programs, | am aware of the urgent 
need to provide greater, not less, support for 
these community based programs which pro- 
vide innovative services that help thousands of 
American families. Public and private agencies 
throughout the State of Florida, and particu- 
larly in Pinellas County which | represent, 
have developed a number of exceptional pro- 
grams to combat the problems of drug abuse 
and mental iliness. Their work and innovation 
are threatened by this conference report today 
and | again urge my colleagues in the House 
to reject this legislation. We should support 
the upcoming motion to recommit this legisla- 
tion back to the conference committee. There 
it can be amended to include a hold harmless 
provision to protect Florida in the current fiscal 
year or some other way revised so that it does 
not unfairly and retroactively penalize Florida 
and the 11 other States that would lose vital 
Federal support for a number of important on- 
going programs. 

{From the St. Petersburg (FL) Times, May 

25, 1992] 
A CRUEL FEDERAL CUT 

A drug rehabilitation program in Pinellas 
County keeps substance abusers and their 
newborns together. The special needs of ba- 
bies born to addicted mothers are tended at 
PAR Village, and the bonding helps speed 
the mothers’ recovery. 

Families who care for elderly mental 
health patients benefit from special atten- 
tion themselves. Gulf Coast Jewish Family 
Services runs a geriatric care-giver support 
program that provides the encouragement 
and nurturing that is so critical to families 
facing such a challenge. 

These are just two of the effective pro- 
grams in serious jeopardy because of con- 
gressional action. The Florida delegation 
should scramble to stave off an impending 
loss of $16.5-million. 

What makes this worse than most cuts in 
federal funding is that Florida already has 
received most of the money allotted for the 
current fiscal year, has planned for its use 
and, in some cases, already spent it. The 
Federal Government in essence would be 
asking Florida to hand the money back, an 
unacceptable request in any year but prepos- 
terous in this time of painful budget cuts at 
the state level. 

The problem resulted from a restructuring 
of the formula used to distribute federal 
money, something that was not unexpected 
by officials who administer alcohol, drug 
abuse and mental health programs for Flor- 
ida. Traditionally, the formula had favored 
states with heavy urban populations at the 
expense of more rural states, and there was 
a need to revise the distribution process to 
make it more equitable. 

What wasn't anticipated and, officials say, 
was unprecedented, is the provision in the 
legislative package that would refigure Flor- 
ida’s 1991-1992 share under the new formula 
and require the state to return the dif- 
ference. 

At no point did we expect they would 
take out the money we (already) were pro- 
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graming to spend,” said Pam Petersen, dep- 
uty assistant secretary for drug and alcohol 
abuse at Florida’s Department of Health and 
Rehabilitative Services. 

A final vote on the package has been de- 
layed in Congress. It should be sent back to 
conference committee and at the least, lan- 
guage should be restored that would allow 
Florida and 11 other affected states to keep 
this year's allotment. 

That would give state legislators a little 
more time to figure how to make up for the 
loss of federal support. It also would give 
them more time to consider the suffering 
they cause by lacking the courage to accom- 
plish serious financial reform. 

Mr. KOSTMAYER. Madam Speaker, | rise in 
support for the conference report for the Alco- 
hol, Drug Abuse and Mental Health Adminis- 
tration [ADAMHA] Reorganization Act. 

| am proud to have worked in the Energy 
and Commerce Committee to ensure that this 
legislation maintains the current level of fund- 
ing for drug and alcohol rehabilitation pro- 
grams in the State of Pennsylvania. Further, | 
am pleased that the conference report in- 
cludes a provision which | introduced which al- 
lows the State to maintain the current funding 
level for it's mental health programs. 

Pennsylvania provides one of this Nation’s 
most effective and established programs for 
mental health services and residential and out 
patient drugs and alcohol treatment. | encour- 
age all of my colleagues to support this legis- 
lation which will continue this Nation’s efforts 
in combating drug abuse and provides treat- 
ment for the mentally ill. 

Mr. KOPETSKI. Madam Speaker, | rise 
today in strong support of the conference re- 
port on S. 1306, the Community Mental Health 
and Substance Abuse Services Improvement 
Act of 1992. 

Mental disorders and substance abuse are 

the most widespread, destructive, and 
costly public health problems our Nation faces. 
Nearly 19 percent of American adults suffer 
from mental or addictive disorders in any 6- 
month period. Some 7.5 million American chil- 
dren suffer from mental disorders such as de- 
pression, autism, and learning disabilities. The 
direct and indirect costs of disorders of the 
brain and central nervous system are esti- 
mated to be $401.1 billion. These are serious 
illnesses, and they deserve a serious and sub- 
stantial effort targeted at their elimination and 
treatment. 

Most attention in this debate on the reau- 
thorization is focused on two issues, the block 
grant formula and needle exchange programs. 

Madam Speaker, this conference report rep- 
resents the end of a long road for the issue of 
the alcohol, drug abuse, and mental health 
services, or ADMS, block grant program for- 
mula. 

Since its creation in 1981, the ADMS block 
grant formula has been the focus of great con- 
troversy. An initial problem with the formula 
was that States which aggressively pursued 
funding under the earlier Community Mental 
Health Centers Program were essentially pe- 
nalized, because the formula was based on 
States’ 1981 allocation for mental health and 
substance abuse services. The formula was 
changed in 1984 to reflect the relative popu- 
lation and per capita income of each State. 
However, a 1986 report by the University of 
California, San Francisco, recommended that 
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the formula be refined to include need indica- 
tors based on age and gender. The war on 
drugs of the mid- to late-1980’s resulted in 
preference in the formula being given to 
States with large urban areas, when the block 
grant was reauthorized in 1988. 

Madam Speaker, ever since then, rural 
States have come out on the short end of the 
stick, despite the fact that residents of rural 
areas have the same incidence rates for alco- 
hol abuse and mental disorders. The General 
Accounting Office recommended changing the 
formula to remove the urban weight in these 
categories, and the conference reports for- 
mula does this. This new formula is largely the 
same as the one contained in the Senate ver- 
sion of the bill. The Senate unanimously 
passed its version of this bill, showing the 
breadth of support for the formula. Much of 
this support is due to the inclusion of a hold 
harmless provision for largely urban States. 
The conference report contains a hold harm- 
less provision for length of the authorization, 
which is 3 years. 

Madam Speaker, while there will be some 
short-term pain for a handful of States, the 
new formula contained in the conference re- 
port is a dramatic improvement. 

A second controversial issue regarding the 
conference report is needle exchange pro- 
grams. | would like to clarify that this bill will 
not establish a Federal needle exchange pro- 
gram. However, it will give States the discre- 
tion to use Federal funds for programs that 
provide clean needles or bleach to drug ad- 
dicts to reduce the spread of disease and in- 
duce addicts to enter treatment. The Presi- 
dent's Commission on AIDS strongly endorses 
needie exchange programs based on the 
available evidence that suggests such public 
health measures can reduce the spread of 
AIDS and encourage addicts to enter treat- 
ment programs. 

Madam Speaker, needle exchange pro- 
grams work. Taking this treatment option out 
of the hands of States is short-sighted. 

| urge my colleagues to support the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. WAXMAN. Madam Speaker, I 
urge the Members to vote against the 
motion to recommit and support the 
conference report. 

Madam Speaker, I yield back the bal- 
ance of our time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mrs. 
UNSOELD). Without objection, the pre- 
vious question is ordered on the con- 
ference report. 

There was no objection. 

MOTION TO RECOMMIT OFFERED BY MR. 
GINGRICH 

Mr. GINGRICH. Madam Speaker, I 
offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is the 
gentleman opposed to the conference 
report? 

Mr. GINGRICH. 
Madam Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the motion to recom- 
mit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. GINGRICH moves to recommit the con- 
ference report to accompany the bill, S. 1306, 
to the committee of conference on the dis- 


I am opposed, 
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agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill with in- 
structions to the managers on the part of the 
House to agree to section 205(f) of the Senate 
bill (relating to a prohibition against using 
funds to provide individuals with hypodermic 
needles or syringes so that such individuals 
may use illegal drugs). 

Mr. BROOKS. Madam Speaker, | rise be- 
fore the House in support of the motion to re- 
commit S. 1306. | do not usually support mo- 
tions of this nature, and | am aware and ap- 
preciative of the dedicated bipartisan efforts 
that have been put into this measure. But | 
cannot support the immediate retroactive cut 
in funding that the State of Texas and the 
eight other States will be forced to accept 
should this bill not be recommitted to con- 
ference. At a time when our State health com- 
munities are faced with serious budget crises, 
a retroactive cut in funding will cause a critical 
disruption of assistance to our constituents 
who need alcohol, drug abuse, and mental 
health services. Texas is slated to lose $10 
million in this conference report—effective in 
this fiscal year. This action could deal a dev- 
astating blow to our States—we must not put 
our ability to deliver critically needed health 
services in jeopardy. If this bill is recommitted 
to conference and States are held harmless 
for these much needed funds, we can prevent 
our States from serious financial burdens. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the previous question is or- 
dered on the motion to recommit. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Madam Speaker, I 
object to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
dently a quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 214, nays 
157, answered present“ 1, not voting 
62, as follows: 


Evi- 


[Roll No. 150] 
YEAS—214 

Allard Bustamante Edwards (TX) 
Allen Callahan Emerson 
Andrews (TX) Camp English 
Applegate Erdreich 
Archer Carr Ewing 
Armey Clement Fascell 
Bacchus Clinger Fawell 
Baker Coble Fields 
Ballenger Coleman (MO) Fish 
Barrett Coleman (TX) Franks (CT) 
Bateman Combest Frost 
Bennett Condit Gallegly 
Bentley Coughlin Gallo 
Bereuter Cox (CA) Gekas 
Bevill Crane Geren 
Bilbray Cunningham Gibbons 
Biltrakis Davis Gilchrest 
Bliley de la Garza Gillmor 
Boehlert DeLay Gilman 
Boehner Dooley Gingrich 
Boucher Doolittle Glickman 
Browder Dornan (CA) Gonzalez 
Bryant Dreier Goodling 
Burton Duncan Gordon 


Goss 
Gradison 
Gunderson 
Hall (TX) 
Hamilton 


Hochbrueckner 
Holloway 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Houghton 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hunter 
Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 
James 
Johnson (CT) 
Johnson (SD) 
Johnson (TX) 
Johnston 
Jones (NC) 
Kasich 
Kleczka 

Klug 

Kyl 


Laughlin 
Lewis (FL) 
Lightfoot 
Lipinski 
Lloyd 
Lowery (CA) 
Lowey (NY) 
Luken 
Machtley 
Martin 
Mazzoli 
McCandless 


Abercrombie 
Ackerman 
Anderson 
Andrews (ME) 
Andrews (NJ) 
Annunzio 


Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dorgan (ND) 
Downey 
Durbin 
Eckart 
Edwards (CA) 
Engel 

Espy 

Evans 

Fazio 
Feighan 
Flake 
Foglietta 
Ford (MI) 
Ford (TN) 
Frank (MA) 
Gejdenson 
Gephardt 


McCollum 
McCrery 
McDade 
McGrath 
McMillan (NC) 
McMillen (MD) 
McNulty 
Meyers 
Miller (OH) 
Miller (WA) 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Moorhead 
Myers 
Nichols 
Nussle 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Orton 
Patterson 
Paxon 

Penny 
Peterson (FL) 


NAYS—157 


Grandy 
Green 
Guarini 
Hall (OH) 
Hayes (IL) 
Hefner 
Hertel 
Hoagland 
Horn 
Hoyer 
Hughes 
Jacobs 
Jefferson 
Jenkins 
Jones (GA) 
Jontz 
Kanjorski 
Kaptur 
Kennedy 
Kennelly 
Kildee 


Lewis (GA) 
Long 
Markey 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mavroules 


Miller (CA) 
Mineta 
Mink 
Moakley 
Montgomery 
Moody 


Serrano 


Slattery 
Smith (FL) 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith (OR) 
Smith (TX) 
Snowe 


Tauzin 
Taylor (NC) 
Thomas (CA) 
‘Thomas (WY) 
Traſicant 
Upton 
Visclosky 
Volkmer 


Oxley 
Pallone 
Panetta 


Rose 
Rostenkowski 
Rowland 
Roybal 
Russo 
Sabo 
Sanders 
Savage 
Sawyer 
Scheuer 
Schumer 


Sharp 
Sikorski 
Skaggs 
Slaughter 
Smith (1A) 
Solarz 
Stokes 
Studds 
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Swift Towns Wheat 
Synar Unsoeld Whitten 
Tallon Valentine Williams 
Tanner Vento Wolpe 
Taylor (MS) Washington Wyden 
Thomas (GA) Waters Yates 
Thornton Waxman 
Torres Weiss 

ANSWERED PRESENT!—1 

Levin (MI) 
NOT VOTING—62 
Alexander Dixon Michel 
Anthony Donnelly Morrison 
Barnard Dwyer Murphy 
Barton Dymally Murtha 
Beilenson Early Oakar 
Boxer Edwards (OK) Packard 
Brooks Gaydos Payne (VA) 
Broomfield Hatcher Ray 
Brown Hefley Roe 
Bruce Inhofe Roukema 
Bunning Kolter Schaefer 
Campbell (CA) Lagomarsino Schulze 
Campbell (CO) Stark 
Chandler Lehman (CA) Torricelli 
Chapman Lent Traxler 
Clay Levine (CA) Vander Jagt 
Collins (IL) Lewis (CA) Walsh 
Collins (MI) Livingston Wilson 
Dannemeyer Manton Yatron 
DeLauro Marlenee Young (AK) 
Dingell McEwen 
Q 1733 


The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Brooks for, with Ms. DeLauro against. 

Mr. Payne of Virginia for, with Mr. Dym- 
ally against. 

Messrs. THOMAS of Georgia, DER- 
RICK, TAYLOR of Mississippi, HAYES 
of Illinois, MFUME, and CRAMER, 
Mrs. KENNELLY, and Ms. KAPTUR 


changed their vote from yea“ to 
“nay.” 
Messrs. SMITH of Floridą, 


BUSTAMANTE, COBLE, SWETT, DOO- 
LITTLE, RAHALL, WISE, and VIS- 
CLOSKY, Mrs. SCHROEDER, and 
Messrs. TRAFICANT, COX of Califor- 
nia, and BOUCHER changed their vote 
from “nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. LEVIN of Michigan changed his 
vote from nay' to present.“ 

So the motion to recommit was 
agreed to. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mrs. COLLINS of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
due to an emergency involving my mother, | 
was forced to miss five important votes. Had 
| been present, | would have voted “yes” on 
the rule to the conference report on H.R. 
2507, the National Institutes of Health Revital- 
ization Amendments of 1992, and “yes” on 
the final passage of this conference report. 
Programs under the National Institutes of 
Health are critical not only for medical re- 
search, but also for the development of a uni- 
versal health plan that assists all Americans, 
both rich and poor. These programs are also 
crucial for studying women’s health issues 
which have been largely ignored. Should the 
President veto this measure, | will also support 
the override. 
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On the vote authorizing funds for investiga- 
tions and studies by standing and select com- 
mittees of the House, | would have voted 
“yes” on the rule, and “yes” on final passage 
of the measure. 

On the vote on the motion to recommit S. 
2783, the medical device amendments, | 
would have joined 157 of my colleagues in 
voting “nay.” 

| apologize to my constituents for being un- 
able to vote on these consequential subjects. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, on Thursday, 
May 28, 1992, | was granted a leave of ab- 
sence on account of the death of my Father. 
| was not able to vote on the following rolicall 
votes: Rolicall No. 145, 146, 147, 148, 149, 
and 150. 

Had | been present on May 28, | would 
have voted “aye” on rolicall 145, “aye” on roll- 
call 146, “aye” on rolicall 147, “aye” on rolicall 
148, “aye” on rolicall 149, and “aye” on roll- 
call 150. 


—— 
LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


(Mr. SOLOMON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. SOLOMON. Madam Speaker, if 
the Members would listen up, we are 
about to hear what is going to happen 
for the rest of the week and next week. 
I would yield to the majority leader to 
enlighten the membership. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Madam Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. Ob- 
viously that is a very effective way to 
bring order in the House. 

Madam Speaker, we are finished for 
today with business. There will not be 
votes on tomorrow. 

The House will meet at noon on Mon- 
day, but there will be no legislative 
business. 

On Tuesday the House will meet at 
noon and take up seven bills on suspen- 
sion, but any votes on the suspensions 
will be postponed until the end of the 
day on Wednesday. 

The suspensions to be taken up are: 

H.R. 4801, to extend the authorization 
for the historic preservation fund. 

H.R. 3905, to authorize appropriations 
for the advisory council on historic 
preservation. 

House Concurrent Resolution 156, 
emancipation of the Baha'is. 

House Concurrent Resolution 297, Is- 
raeli Embassy bombing in Buenos 
Aires. 

House Concurrent Resolution 299, re- 
garding the Kurds in northern Iraq. 

House Concurrent Resolution 305, 
commending Albania for democratic 
elections, and a House resolution. 

House Concurrent Resolution 305, re- 
garding Burma. 

On Wednesday, June 3, and the bal- 
ance of the week, the House will meet 
at noon on Wednesday. We will be tak- 
ing up the Department of Defense au- 
thorization bill for fiscal year 1993, sub- 
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ject to a rule. Members can expect a 
possible vote on a rule by 1:30 or 2 
o’clock on Wednesday. There then is 
general debate. Last year the general 
debate was approximately 1 hour. So 
Members can expect amendments 
would start on that bill and votes 
might start at 3 or 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

At the end of the day on Wednesday 
we will take up the votes, if any, on 
the suspensions. 

On Thursday and the balance of the 
week we will continue with the Depart- 
ment of Defense authorization and the 
Unemployment Compensation Amend- 
ments of 1992, subject to a rule. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Madam Speaker, I 
thank the majority leader. 

Just to repeat what was said, there 
will be no votes on Monday and Tues- 
day at all, and the earliest there may 
be possible votes on Wednesday would 
be sometime around 1 o’clock. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Madam Speaker, 
that is correct. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Madam Speaker, if 
the majority leader could tell us, the 
Committee on Rules being a committee 
of jurisdiction, reported the Hamilton- 
Gradison congressional reform resolu- 
tion today. Might that be taken up 
next week at all? 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Madam Speaker, it 
will not be taken up next week. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Madam Speaker, the 
other matter of interest to Members is 
the appointment of conferees to the 
supplemental. Is that likely to take 
place early next week? 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Madam Speaker, 
that will take place early next week. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Madam Speaker, the 
majority leader did not mention next 
Friday. Is there any way to judge from 
this calendar for next week whether we 
would expect votes next Friday? 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Madam Speaker, we 
do expect votes on Friday. 

Mr. SOLOMON. We expect to be in 
session and have votes on Friday? 

Mr. GEPHARDT. That is our expecta- 
tion. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Madam Speaker, is 
there any idea when we might adjourn 
on Friday, so that Members can make 
their reservations? 

Mr. GEPHARDT. We always try to 
adjourn at an early hour on Friday, no 
later than 3 o’clock. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Madam Speaker, I 
thank the majority leader for enlight- 
ening us and wish him a good weekend. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Madam Speaker, I 
would inform Members that at this 
point we will be taking up right after 
this the report from the Committee on 
House Administration on the House 
post office. That report will be forth- 
coming in the next few moments. 
There will be no votes on that, but that 
report will be taken up. 
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HOUR OF MEETING ON MONDAY, 
JUNE 1, 1992 


Mr. GEPHARDT. Madam Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today, it adjourn to 
meet at noon on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mrs. 
UNSOELD). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


— 


HOUR OF MEETING ON WEDNES- 
DAY, JUNE 3, 1992, AND THURS- 
DAY, JUNE 4, 1992 


Mr. GEPHARDT. Madam Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns on Tuesday, June 2, 
1992, it adjourn to meet at noon on 
Wednesday, June 3, 1992, and that when 
the House adjourns on Wednesday, 
June 3, 1992, it adjourn to meet at noon 
on Thursday, June 4, 1992. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY BUSINESS ON 
WEDNESDAY NEXT 


Mr. GEPHARDT. Madam Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the busi- 
ness in order under the Calendar 
Wednesday rule be dispensed with on 
Wednesday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


REMOVAL OF NAME OF MEMBER 
AS COSPONSOR OF H.R. 5056 


Mr. ALLEN. Madam Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. DEFAZIO] be removed 
as a cosponsor of H.R. 5056. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


—— 
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AUTHORIZING LITIGATION REL- 
ATIVE TO CERTAIN TRIBES OF 
SOUTH DAKOTA, NORTH DAKOTA, 
AND MONTANA 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. 
Madam Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs be discharged from 
further consideration of the Senate bill 
(S. 2342) to amend the act entitled An 
act to provide for the disposition of 
funds appropriated to pay judgment in 
favor of the Mississippi Sioux Indians 
in Indian Claims Commission dockets 
numbered 142, 359, 360, 361, 362, and 363, 
and for other purposes,’’ approved Oc- 
tober 25, 1972 (86 Stat. 1168 et seq.), and 
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ask for its immediate consideration in 
the House. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mrs. 
UNSOELD). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from South Da- 
kota? 

Mr. RHODES. Madam. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, I do so for 
the purpose of yielding to the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota to explain 
the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. 
Madam Speaker, S. 2343 is sponsored by 
Senator DASCHLE of South Dakota. The 
bill simply extends the period of time 
that three Sioux Tribes may challenge 
the validity of a 1972 act which was to 
distribute a judgment fund to them. 
The judgment came from the Indian 
Claims Commission in 1967. In 1972, the 
Congress passed an act which rec- 
ommended distributing the judgment 
fund to the tribes and provided for a 25- 
percent distribution to lineal descend- 
antsi who are not members of the 
tribes. This provision was inserted by 
the Interior Department. The tribes op- 
posed a distribution to nonmembers 
and the lineal descendancy funds have 
not yet been distributed. The tribes 


missed the 6-year deadline after the en-’ 


actment of the act to file a legal chal- 
lenge. S. 2342 allows the tribes to get 
into court to challenge the act. The 
committee views this as a fair and rea- 
sonable approach. 

This bill requires no Federal spend- 
ing and has bipartisan support. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
measure. 

Mr. RHODES. Madam Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for his expla- 
nation. The minority has no objection 
to the passage of the bill. 

Madam Speaker, I withdraw my res- 
ervation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as fol- 
lows: 

8. 2342 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. a TO ACT OF OCTOBER 28. 
1 


The Act of October 25, 1972 (86 Stat. 1168), 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sections: 

“SEC. 306. AUTHORITY TO BRING ACTION. 
“Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, any action of the Sisseton-Wahpeton 
Sioux Tribe of South Dakota, the Devils 
Lake Sioux Tribe of North Dakota, or the 
Sisseton-Wahpeton Sioux Council of the 
Assinibione and Sioux Tribes of Montana 
filed in the United States District Court for 
the District of Montana to contest the con- 
stitutionality or validity under law of this 
Act shall not be barred by any statute of 
limitations, lapse of time, or bar of laches, if 
the complaint is filed no later than April 1, 
1993. Exclusive original jurisdiction over any 
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such action filed on or before such date is 
hereby vested in the United States District 
Court for the District of Montana. Nothing 
in this section or section 307 shall be con- 
strued as an inference of liability on the part 
of the United States. 
“SEC. 307. AUTHORITY TO SETTLE ACTION. 
“Notwithstanding any provision of this 
Act or any other provision of law, the Attor- 
ney General is authorized to settle any ac- 
tion that may be brought pursuant to sec- 
tion 306 of this Act.“. 


The Senate bill was ordered to be 
read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


Had I been present, on May 28, I 
would have voted “aye” on rollcall 145, 
“aye’’ on rollcall 146, “aye” on rolleall 
147, “aye” on rollcall 148, aye“ on 
rollcall 149, and “aye” on rollcall 150. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. 
Madam Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all Members may have 5 leg- 
islative days within which to revise 
and extend their remarks on the Sen- 
ate bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 


— —ꝓͤ—- 


PERMISSION FOR EXTENSION OF 
TIME RELATIVE TO REPORT OF 
COMMITTEE ON HOUSE ADMINIS- 
TRATION ON THE HOUSE POST 
OFFICE 


Mr. ROSE. Madam Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time pe- 
riod contained in House Resolution 340 
for the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration to report on the House post of- 
fice be extended until July 6, 1992. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROSE. Madam Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROSE. Madam Speaker, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. ROBERTS], pending which I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, on February 5, 1992, the 
House adopted House Resolution 340, 
which directed the Committee on 
House Administration to conduct a 
thorough investigation of the oper- 
ation and management of the House 
post office. Immediately thereafter, I 
consulted with my ranking Republican 
Member and established a bipartisan 
task force of three Democrats and 
three Republicans to investigate the 
post office. 
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I want to describe the unprecedented 
way in which the task force was set up 
and ran its investigation. The process 
was a true test of bipartisan coopera- 
tion. Back in February, as chairman, I 
promised my colleagues that no rea- 
sonable line of inquiry would be re- 
fused. This has been a very thorough 
and professional investigation. The 
task force has conducted 59 extensive 
interviews of post office personnel, 
members of the Capitol Police, and 
others, and reviewed countless post of- 
fice documents. 

In fact, in order to ensure that all 
areas of inquiry have been addressed, 
the task force has agreed to conduct 
two additional interviews in June. 
These interviews will necessitate that 
we file our written report in June, 
rather than today. We would have liked 
to have conducted these interviews al- 
ready. However, one of the witnesses 
was seriously ill and not available to 
the task force. Another appeared before 
the grand jury, and the U.S. attorney 
asked the task force to delay its inter- 
view of this person. Thus, the task 
force needs a little more time to finish 
and that is the reason for our unani- 
mous-consent request. 

I should note that the task force ef- 
fort has been accomplished in the face 
of a major impediment to our inves- 
tigation. As many of my colleagues are 
aware, the Justice Department has 
been conducting a separate investiga- 
tion into criminal allegations relating 
to the post office for over 1 year. Their 
investigation was triggered by the dis- 
covery of an embezzlement last April. 
Audits conducted by the Capitol Police 
and the United States Postal Inspec- 
tion Service led to the discovery of ad- 
ditional shortages and the well-pub- 
licized indictments. 

I join with all members of the task 
force in condemning the embezzle- 
ments which have been uncovered. We 
have been very sensitive to the Depart- 
ment of Justice’s investigation. When 
the task force itself discovered possible 
evidence of criminal wrongdoing, it 
was immediately forwarded to the U.S. 
attorney's office. Yet, despite this, we, 
in the House, did not receive the same 
amount of cooperation in return. In 
fact, the Justice Department asked us 
to leave the investigating to them. 
This the task force could not do. Be- 
cause our process has not been equally 
respected by the executive branch, we 
are compelled to ask for a delay in fil- 
ing our written report until June. 

Clearly, the post office in its oper- 
ations was an imperfect institution, 
and we have uncovered many problems 
which warrant attention. But I am also 
happy to report that we have worked 
closely with the new Acting Post- 
master to identify and solve those 
problems. A host of changes have al- 
ready been. made. At the same time, 
the Acting Postmaster assures me that 
the vast majority of employees in the 
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House post office are hard-working, 
competent individuals, who enthu- 
siastically put in a day’s work for a 
day’s pay. In fact, the Acting Post- 
master told the task force that, con- 
trary to news reports, there were abso- 
lutely no so-called ghost employees at 
the House post office. 

Our written report will identify the 
problems that existed. Some will have 
been cured, and we will recommend ac- 
tions to ensure that others are cor- 
rected. If need be, possible violations of 
ethics rules will be referred to the 
Standards Committee. Mismanagement 
of the post office will be fully uncov- 
ered. I am hopeful that we can use this 
experience as a valuable lesson in bi- 
partisan cooperation and problem solv- 
ing for the future. 

Madam Speaker, I reserve the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Madam Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Madam Speaker, I rise to join my 
colleagues assigned the task of inves- 
tigating the House post office to re- 
quest additional time to allow comple- 
tion of our work. 

On February 3, I took a special order 
on the floor of the House to urge the 
creation of a special counsel to conduct 
an independent investigation of the 
House post office. 

My suggestion followed multiple pub- 
lished allegations of the operations of 
the House post office, including drug 
use and sales, embezzlement of funds, 
ghost employees, overtime fraud, and 
other abuses. 

During my special order I had a col- 
loquy with the gentleman from North 
Carolina regarding the need to conduct 
a thorough investigation and review of 
the allegations. At that time he agreed 
such a review should proceed and said, 
»Let the chips fall where they may.“ 

The following day, April 4, the House 
approved House Resolution 340, a Dem- 
ocrat resolution to begin a House Ad- 
ministration review of this matter. 
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This matter has been very difficult 
for both sides of the aisle, with several 
disagreements, frustrating time delays, 
and unforeseen scenarios regarding all 
of the witnesses. We have had problems 
with the Department of Justice, and 
the retrieval of documents and other 
materials have all slowed the progress 
of the task force. 

The task force has also found itself 
on the frontlines of defending the in- 
terests and the prerogatives of the Con- 
gress as outlined in the U.S. Constitu- 
tion, while still attempting to protect 
the integrity of an ongoing criminal in- 
vestigation by the Department of Jus- 
tice. 

Madam Speaker, I want to assure my 
colleagues on both sides of the aisle 
that every effort to get to the bottom 
of this entire situation is being made. 
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As the gentleman from North Carolina, 
Chairman Rose, has indicated, key wit- 
nesses with substantial background 
and experience in the Post Office are 
yet to be interviewed. The task force 
has agreed that the information ob- 
tained from these individuals may lead 
to the interviewing or the reinterview- 
ing of their witnesses. That fact really 
complicates imposing any future dead- 
line, an issue discussed by the task 
force at great length. The chips should, 
indeed, be allowed to fall where they 
may. 

Many reports have appeared in the 
press speculating on the activities of 
the task force and the Department of 
Justice, and commenting on these re- 
ports directly could threaten the out- 
come of both reviews. Several dozen in- 
dividuals have been interviewed and 
considerable information has been 
found. It will be appropriately reported 
by the task force. 

In an effort to fully achieve the ob- 
jections of House Resolution 340, the 
investigation must be allowed to con- 
tinue into the not too distant future. 
With interviews to still be conducted 
and documents still to be obtained and 
reviewed, it is obvious that the work 
simply cannot be completed by the im- 
posed May 30 deadline. Simply, the 
House should approve this request to 
allow the investigation to continue 
until a comprehensive and thorough re- 
view and management proposals can be 
provided by the task force. 

Finally, I would like to close by con- 
curring with the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
ROSE], that the task force is working 
closely with Acting Postmaster Shinay 
to make several changes in the Post 
Office as the investigation does pro- 
ceed. As well, other recommendations 
from the task force will be forthcoming 
in the final report, and our interviews 
have, indeed, found several individuals 
in the Post Office, many, that are dedi- 
cated, hard-working employees. They 
have become the innocent victims of 
the speculation and rumors that have 
surrounded this investigation. I would 
hope that this situation could end. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
request, and would add only one re- 
mark to the statement made by the 
chairman, and that is his statement in 
regard to ghost employees and the fact 
that no evidence has been found in re- 
gard to ghost employees. 

Let me emphasize that this is a find- 
ing. I would hope that the chairman 
would not make any statements in re- 
gard to findings at this particular junc- 
ture. What he defines as a ghost em- 
ployee and perhaps what other mem- 
bers of the task force would define as a 
ghost employee, I would say to the gen- 
tleman, could be quite different. 

Mr. ROSE. Madam Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTS. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from North Carolina. 
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Mr. ROSE. Madam Speaker, I will ac- 
cept the gentleman’s reservation, and I 
will keep an open mind as to the final 
conclusion. 

Mr. ROBERTS. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s statement. I just want to say 
for the record that no findings have 
been made. There are serious allega- 
tions. Some of them do involve ghost 
employees and all of the other 
wrongdoings and the allegations that 
have been made in the press, and what 
we have determined by interviews. 
There are no findings. That will be sub- 
ject to the task force’s report. 

Mr. BARRETT. Madam Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTS. I am delighted to 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
BARRETT], who is an outstanding mem- 
ber of the task force. 

Mr. BARRETT. Madam Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Madam Speaker, over a month ago I 
stood on this floor as a member of an- 
other bipartisan task force attempting 
to implement some reform in the man- 
agement of the House. Today I am back 
as a part of yet another historical bi- 
partisan equal task force that has been 
working to figure out exactly what 
went on under our noses in the House 
Post Office for the past many months, 
perhaps years, and how we can prevent 
this from happening again. 

When I came to Congress a little over 
a year ago, I never imagined that I 
would be spending my time investigat- 
ing an internal Post Office situation, 
as we are today. However, it did not 
take me long to realize that some 
major changes needed to be made in 
the operation of this entire institution, 
in order for us to effectively do our 
jobs. A month ago a small window of 
opportunity opened up for change, as 
the task force on reform attempted to 
implement change including change in 
the House Post Office. However, the 
majority was only willing to let re- 
forms go so far and the window was 
closed. So this time it is my hope that 
we can get the job done right. 

House Resolution 340 called for a 
“thorough investigation of the Office 
of Postmaster.’’ The creators of this 
resolution evidently thought a thor- 
ough investigation could be done in 3 
months. Meanwhile, the U.S. Attor- 
ney's Office has been investigating this 
matter for almost a year. Granted, we 
are not getting into the depths of 
criminal matters that the U.S. attor- 
ney is looking into, but because we do 
not wish to impede the course of jus- 
tice, we have been trying to work with 
the grand jury investigation. Let me 
tell the Members, it gets tough when 
our task force is not even informed 
that Members of Congress are being 
subpoenaed to testify before a grand 
jury until a week after those subpoenas 
have been served. 

As the Members have heard from my 
colleague, the gentleman from Kansas 
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[Mr. ROBERTS], this task force has ex- 
perienced other various delays, delays 
that were beyond our control. In addi- 
tion, we have all read the reports today 
concerning the ongoing grand jury in- 
vestigation. Clearly, these reports indi- 
cate the seriousness of the problems re- 
sulting from the mismanagement in 
the House Post Office. I am satisfied 
that these delays and the seriousness 
of this investigation warrant the need 
for an extension of time, an extension 
of the deadline, and I, too, ask my col- 
leagues to support this request. I, like 
them, want to see the investigation 
done correctly, and I want to see that 
well thought-out changes are imple- 
mented in the House Post Office. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Madam Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
THOMAS], the ranking member of the 
Committee on House Administration 
and a member of the investigative task 
force. 

Mr. THOMAS of California. Madam 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

Madam Speaker, we are forced to 
come before the House for an oral re- 
port meeting the requirements of 
House Resolution 340 which asks for a 
May 30 deadline. When we examine a 
chronology of events unfolding, both 
just prior to and after the House's pas- 
sage of Resolution 340, we understand 
that the time prior to February 5 is 
dotted with a number of newspaper ar- 
ticles investigating, making allega- 
tions and charges of activities at the 
House Post Office. I am somewhat 
proud to say that following the passage 
of that resolution there have been very 
few newspaper stories, and those news- 
paper stories that have been written 
have utilized resources and informa- 
tion from areas other than the task 
force on the Post Office. 

The task force has done, I believe, an 
exemplary job of investigating a very 
difficult area, cutting across Members, 
employees, and activities on a daily 
basis dealing with one of the primary 
arteries of the House of Representa- 
tives, and that is contact through mail 
with constituents. 

We have gone through a difficult pe- 
riod with the officer of the House who 
is charged with running the Post Office 
resigning, an interim appointment, and 
numerous changes made in the struc- 
ture of the Post Office, before we even 
concluded our investigation of the Post 
Office. But if the Members will look at 
events that unfolded following the Feb- 
ruary 5 passage of the resolution, there 
are two things, I think, that stand out. 
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They are two activities that I believe 
are paramount and bring us largely to 
the point of asking for this extension 
of time that has been passed unani- 
mously. 

One was the creation of the task 
force. I will place in the RECORD at this 
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point an exchange of letters between 
myself and the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on House Administration, CHAR- 
LIE ROSE, which are attempts to come 
to a structure under which the task 
force would operate. 

The exchange of letters referred to 
follows: 


COMMITTEE ON HOUSE ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, DC, February 21, 1992. 
Hon. WILLIAM THOMAS, 
Ranking Minority Member, Committee on House 
Administration, Washington, DC. 

DEAR BILL: Thank you for your letter of 
February 13, 1992, regarding procedures gov- 
erning the charge given to the Committee on 
House Administration with respect to H. 
Res. 340, 

The terms of the procedures governing the 
Task Force operation are: 

Equal bipartisan representation; Charlie 
Rose to be Chair, and the Ranking Minority 
Member of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration to designate a Vice-Chair. 

Both the Chairman and the Ranking Mi- 
nority Member of the Committee on House 
Administration will designate staff for the 
Task Force. 

Decisions will be made by a majority of the 
Task Force. 

Staff of both parties should be present at 
all stages of the investigation, including 
depositions. 

The Chairman and the Ranking Minority 
Member of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration each shall have the power to issue 
subpoenas. At least one Member of each 
party must be present when testimony under 
oath is taken. 

No meetings of the Task Force may be 
scheduled without bipartisan consent. 

The Task Force Members shall have the 
right of access to committee records on this 
subject. 

No Officers of the House or any of their 
employees should be involved in the inves- 
tigation other than to respond to Task Force 
inquiries. 

The results and recommendations of the 
Task Force must be printed and publicly 
available no later than 10 days following the 
conclusion of the Task Force. 

As we agreed, our staff will prepare a non- 
disclosure agreement for all Task Force staff 
to sign, to ensure that we complete our mis- 
sion without public disclosure of information 
pertaining to our investigation. The Chair- 
man and the Ranking Minority Member of 
the Committee on House Administration will 
together make any public disclosures. 

I look forward to working with you. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLIE ROSE, 
Chairman. 
COMMITTEE ON HOUSE ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, DC, February 13, 1992. 
Hon. CHARLIE ROSE, 
Chairman, Committee on House Administration, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR CHARLIE: The Committee is now 
charged with investigating the operations of 
the House Postmaster. I believe that an 
agreement on the structure and process of 
the Task Force should be reached prior to 
any action being taken regarding the inves- 
tigation of the House Postmaster. At a mini- 
mum, I think it is vital that our Task Force 
operate under the following procedures: 

Equal bipartisan representation; 
party shall designate a co-chair. 

Equal staff, to be designated by the Chair- 
man and Ranking Minority Member of the 
Committee. 


each 
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Decisions must be made by a majority vote 
of the Task Force. 

Staff of both parties should be present at 
all stages of the investigation, including 
depositions. 

Each co-chair shall have power to sub- 
poena witnesses and take testimony under 
oath. At least one Member of each party 
must be present when testimony under oath 
is taken. 

No meetings of staff or Members shall be 
scheduled without bipartisan consent. 

The Task Force, including staff, shall have 
the right of access to committee records on 
this subject. 

No Officers of the House or any of their 
employees should be involved in the inves- 
tigation other than to respond to the Task 
Force's inquiries. 

The results and recommendations of the 
Task Force must be printed and publicly 
available no later than 10 days following the 
conclusion of the Task Force. 

I was pleased to hear your commitment on 
the floor to conducting an open and biparti- 
san investigation and I look forward to 
working with you. Please let me know your 
thoughts on the above principles and any 
suggestions you may have regarding the 
Task Force. 

Best regards, 
BILL THOMAS, 
Ranking Republican Member. 

The result was that on February 21 
an unprecedented task force began its 
investigation. It was a task force that 
had not only a bipartisan composition, 
but a structure in which every Member 
was a full partner. This is virtually un- 
precedented in the history of the House 
except for the Committee on Standards 
of Official Conduct. I believe that in 
the area of staff and the relationship to 
Members and each individual Member’s 
ability to arrive at what they believe 
to be the truth that this particular 
task force transcends even the Com- 
mittee on Standards of Official Con- 
duct. 

It is unfortunate to have to say that 
this is the only time this structure has 
ever been used. The recent reorganiza- 
tion, passed largely by the majority 
party, creating the so-called bipartisan 
structure of a House Administration 
subcommittee to oversee the House Ad- 
ministrator simply pales in comparison 
to the point that it is not a true bipar- 
tisan structure. So this is the first 
step, setting up a structure in which 
everyone believed that they could get 
to the bottom of a problem, and we 
could find out what went on for the 
purpose of restructuring the House 
post office to better serve the Members 
and the staff. 

The ongoing investigation and our 
attempts to compel the testimony of 
individuals’ information that was nec- 
essary to understand the structure 
then occupied a period of time, and we 
soon ran headlong into the Department 
of Justice and its attempt to carry out 
a criminal investigation. No one on the 
task force, nor any of the staff of the 
task force ever had any interest in im- 
peding that criminal investigation at 
all. Quite to the contrary, we from day 
one and to this day have attempted to 
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cooperate and coordinate in supplying 
information and evidence and in at- 
tempting also to change our calendar 
to allow the Department of Justice to 
go forward with that criminal inves- 
tigation. As a matter of fact, if Mem- 
bers examine a chronology of an ex- 
change of letters beginning in early 
March, including about four exchanges 
of letters in March, four exchanges in 
April, and finally an early May letter 
they will see that the task force and 
leadership attempted to work out a 
reasonable timetable for both the 
House task force to do its work within 
the timeframe required under House 
Resolution 340 and for the Department 
of Justice to go forward with its crimi- 
nal investigation. 

I will include a letter from the U.S. 
attorney dated May 4 in the RECORD as 
well, Madam Speaker. 

The letter referred to follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, DC, May 4, 1992. 

Hon, CHAIRLIE ROSE, 

Chairman, Committee on House Administration, 
House of Representatives, Washington, DC. 

Hon. WILLIAM M. THOMAS, 

Ranking Minority Member, Committee on House 
Administration, House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR CONGRESSMEN: I am writing to re- 
quest that the House Administration Com- 
mittee Task Force reviewing Post Office op- 
erations hold in abeyance for a period of 30 
days its interview of Mr. James C. Smith, 
the former Director of Accountable Papers 
at the House Post Office. 

During the afternoon of April 30, 1992, we 
learned that the Task Force had scheduled 
an interview of Mr. Smith for later that day. 
In response to a request by this office, the 
Task Force agreed to cancel the scheduled 
interview. However, the Task Force asked 
that our request be made in writing, with 
supporting reasons, so that it could be con- 
sidered further by the Task Force. 

We anticipate that Mr. Smith will testify 
before a Federal Grand Jury in the near fu- 
ture. Because information that he possesses 
is within the purview of the grand jury's on- 
going criminal investigation, an interview of 
Mr. Smith by the Task Force at this time 
would be disruptive to that investigation. We 
anticipate that our request that the Task 
Force forbear will extend not more than 30 
days. 

Your cooperation in this matter is appre- 
ciated. 

Sincerely, 
JAY B. STEPHENS, 
U.S. Attorney. 

That letter indicates that there was 
a request to hold in abeyance an inter- 
view for 30 days. I would also place a 
May 12 letter from the Republican 
leader, BOB MICHEL of Illinois, and my- 
self in the RECORD. 

The letter referred to follows: 

OFFICE OF REPUBLICAN LEADER, 
Washington, DC, May 12, 1992. 

JAY B. STEPHENS, Esq. 

U.S. Attorney, District of Columbia, Judiciary 
Center, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. STEPHENS: We understand from 
your letter of April 24, that the Grand Jury 
continues to hear testimony from the same 
witnesses which the House Administration 
Task Force Investigating the Operations of 
the House Post office also seeks to interview. 
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As previously stated in our letter of April 
2, we do not want to impede an ongoing 
criminal investigation by the Department of 
Justice. At that time we thought it was pos- 
sible for both the House investigation and 
the Department’s investigation to be con- 
ducted simultaneously without conflict. We 
are no longer of that opinion. 

After consultation with Republican Mem- 
bers on the Task Force, we will recommend 
to the Majority that the House investiga- 
tion, as authorized in H. Res. 340, issue a pre- 
liminary report by May 30, based on the in- 
formation they have to date. The House in- 
vestigation would continue after allowing 
your office reasonable time to conclude its 
investigation. Reconvening on June 15 would 
provide your office with more than the re- 
quested 30 days. At that time we expect the 
internal investigation would continue until 
its completion without interference from 
your office. 

We believe this proposal will allow both in- 
vestigations to come to conclusion without 
conflict and in a manner that serves justice 
and the overall operations of the House. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT H. MICHEL, 
Republican Leader. 
WILLIAM M. THOMAS, 
Ranking Republican, 
Committee on House 
Administration. 

That letter indicates that we agreed 
with the Justice Department 30-day 
delay. Clearly that would extend our 
investigation past the May 30 date. But 
to extend every opportunity to cooper- 
ate with the Department of Justice, we 
indicated that we would attempt to 
prolong the task force’s period so that 
we could honor the 30-day period sug- 
gested in the Department of Justice’s 
letter and still allow both of us to do 
our work. 

Our side of the bargain is represented 
by the unanimous consent request 
which was granted to extend to July 6 
the reporting date for this task force. I 
am sorry to say that after the Repub- 
lican leader and myself offered this let- 
ter, we could not get the Democratic 
leadership to support a willingness to 
stand firmly against the Department of 
Justice so the House investigation 
could proceed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mrs. 
UNSOELD). The time of the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. ROBERTS] has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. ROSE. Madam Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Madam Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding time 
and continue to yield such time as he 
may consume to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. THOMAS]. 

Mr. THOMAS of California. Madam 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman for the 
time and thank the chairman of the 
committee for the time. 

We continue to try to work with the 
Department of Justice. We understand 
their important job. 

The task force’s primary job, based 
upon House Resolution 340, was to con- 
duct a thorough investigation of the 
operation and management of the Of- 
fice of the Postmaster and report the 
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findings and recommendations back to 
the House. In the process of attempting 
to understand, again, a knowledge of 
the operation and management of the 
post office, we inevitably have come 
upon information and material which 
may reflect upon the behavior of Mem- 
bers or staff, whether it be a violation 
of House rules or perhaps criminal 
statutes, and we have and will supply 
that information to either the Depart- 
ment of Justice or to the Committee 
on Standards of Official Conduct. That 
is an ongoing obligation that we will 
fulfill until the last day of this task 
force. 

We will also write a report to the 
House on the operation and manage- 
ment of the post office, and our rec- 
ommendations for change. 

I have to say, Madam Speaker, that 
it has been somewhat helpful to have 
an interim postmaster who is willing 
and eager to work with us to make 
changes as soon as we are aware of 
problems, so that the adjustments in 
the operation and management of the 
post office do not have to wait for a 
final report but are actually instituted 
as we discover them and work with the 
postmaster. 

Ido have to say though, that the fun- 
damental problem that presented itself 
in terms of the operation of the post of- 
fice, both in its reflection on staff and 
on Members, is that the post office was 
from its inception and until very re- 
cently run on a patronage system. This 
problem has not fully been resolved, 
nor can it be fully resolved for some 
time. It is a situation in which you cor- 
rect the egregious problems, and then 
you work through the other problems 
as you are able. We need the support of 
the entire House as we make these fun- 
damental changes to an important part 
of the House of Representatives. 
Changes are being made, and they need 
to continue to be made, but people 
need to understand that this task force 
in presenting its final conclusions will 
be focusing primarily upon the oper- 
ation and the management of the post 
office. 

We, regretfully, will be forwarding to 
other committees and to the Depart- 
ment of Justice information that may 
lead to activities on the part of those 
particular committees or that depart- 
ment. We are grateful to the House for 
providing a unanimous agreement for 
us to go forward, because the timetable 
that we are operating on now is not of 
our own making. It is largely a reac- 
tion to the criminal investigation 
being carried out by the Department of 
Justice and our attempt to accommo- 
date their very real needs. 

This has been a difficult task force, 
in part because it has been a unique ex- 
perience for both Republicans and 
Democrats in a truly bipartisan oper- 
ation. There have tended to be some 
learned behavior reactions which ei- 
ther are not necessary or are not use- 
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ful. I hope that at the end of this exper- 
iment of true bipartisanship there will 
be enough people who will say that it 
was useful, it was helpful, and it was 
significant enough to continue. I had 
wished that we would have had this 
continuation in the bipartisan struc- 
ture that oversees the House adminis- 
trator. I continue to lend my efforts to 
the opportunity that a truly bipartisan 
structure will oversee the new manage- 
ment of the House, because if it does 
not, many of the same problems we are 
visiting now we will revisit later, be- 
cause temptations on one side some- 
times are just too great. They need to 
be shared. There needs to be a pooled, 
cooperative, truly bipartisan oversight 
of this institution. We are not yet 
there in the structure. We are there 
only in the task force that is attempt- 
ing to point out the problems of the 


past. 

Unfortunately, I have to point out a 
problem of the future in a structure 
that has now been put in place. I hope 
that we will be able to change that in 
the near future so that the structure of 
the task force will in fact be the struc- 
ture of the bipartisan committee to 
continue oversight. 
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Mr. ROBERTS. Madam Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for his contribu- 


tion. 

Mr. ROSE. Madam Speaker, I yield 
the balance of my time, 5 minutes, to 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
SWIFT], a member of the task force. 

Mr. SWIFT. Madam Speaker, I thank 
the chairman for yielding me this 
time. 

Madam Speaker, this morning on the 
Fox Morning News the Republican 
whip, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
GINGRICH], was asked by one of the 
interviewers: 

Are you satisfied, though, that the House, 
the post office scandal is being properly 
looked into? 

And Mr. GINGRICH responded in part: 

Well, we have some real concern. PAT ROB- 
ERTS, the Republican from Kansas who is 
vice chairman of the investigation into the 
post office, has encountered consistent prob- 
lems and consistent delays on the Demo- 
cratic side. 

I have listened very carefully to the 
reports of my colleagues, and particu- 
larly my Republican colleagues, and 
there is not even an echo of that 
charge in what they have had to say, 
and that is because it is simply not 
true. 

The task force is made up of six inde- 
pendent individuals, and because we 
are each independent, it means we do 
not always agree with each other. I 
suppose, if on each occasion when we 
disagreed, each of us could charge the 
other with delay so long as it took 
some time for those disagreements to 
be resolved, but that would be absurd. 

Bipartisanship works, and it only 
works when you establish a level of 
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trust sufficient that each of the six of 
us in this instance can turn our back 
on any of the other five and know that 
when we turn around there is not going 
to be anything sticking out of it. I be- 
lieve we have that relationship, the six 
of us. We do disagree, not incidentally 
always along partisan lines. We have 
worked out those disagreements, and 
we each feel we can turn our backs on 
the other and get on with the work we 
need. 

Madam Speaker, that level of trust is 
essential for true bipartisan work on 
something as sensitive, as difficult, as 
controversial as this, but remarks from 
external kibitzers who are obviously 
not in possession of the facts is very 
harmful to that bipartisanship, because 
apparently we not only have to not 
worry about those we are working with 
when we turn our backs, but we appar- 
ently have to worry about others now 
who are external to the task force who 
would like to plant something in some 
of our backs. That is very harmful to a 
process that is working very, very well. 

I simply wanted to call the body’s at- 
tention to the fact that the remarks 
made in the Fox Morning News by the 
minority whip today were not accu- 
rate. They were not helpful. They were 
not true. And if you need any verifica- 
tion of that statement, I urge you to 
read the reports presented just now on 
the floor by all of my colleagues. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Madam Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWIFT. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Madam Speaker, I do 
not think now is the time to make defi- 
nitions in regard to what is a serious, 
say, disagreement or how we proceed in 
a bipartisan manner or perhaps what 
the minority whip said over a tele- 
vision station in regard to his inter- 
view. 

But I would remind the gentleman 
that we have had serious disagree- 
ments, not to say that we cannot put 
them aside and go forward, and as the 
gentleman has indicated, without hav- 
ing to worry about something from 
your back side, perhaps a gentle shove, 
a swift kick, a whispering in the ear, 
you know, whatever, and we have been 
through all of that in regard to this in- 
vestigation. 

A case in point, in talking with the 
chairman, I did not think the state- 
ment would be made that we had made 
a decision on findings in regard to 
ghost employees. No finding has been 
made in regard to that. We have seri- 
ous disagreements in that regard. 

I do not know how the minority whip 
would refer to that in terms of a TV 
interview. I am certainly not coaching 
him, not really privy, not his press as- 
sistant. Iam not in that business. I am 
full-time trying to proceed with this 
investigation. 

The gentleman was present when we 
had quite a bit of difference of opinion 
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as to the direction of the investigation. 
We thought we had it settled, only to 
find the next morning that the inves- 
tigation was closed. The locks were 
being changed, and we do not need to 
go into all of that, but that was a pret- 
ty serious disagreement, so I would 
only gently remind my good friend and 
colleague, the gentleman from Wash- 
ington, that we will persevere, and that 
we will try to get to the end of the 
trail in a bipartisan fashion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mrs. 
UNSOELD). All time has expired. 

Mr. ROSE. Madam Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for permission to 
proceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROSE. Madam Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes, the remainder of my time, to 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
SWIFT]. 

Mr. SWIFT. Madam Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. I will con- 
tinue to yield to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. ROBERTS]. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Madam Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

It is in that spirit that we will pro- 
ceed in the investigation. 

I guess when we write things on the 
blackboard in terms of a definition of 
what is obstruction, what is a problem, 
you know, what is being bipartisan co- 
operation, the gentleman from Califor- 
nia put it very well. It has been a 
rocky road on our side. I would not use 
the words adjectives, and adverbs that 
the chairman has indicated, but we will 
get there. I trust we will get there. 

So I take the gentleman’s comments 
in regard to the minority whip’s con- 
cern to heart. We will have a discus- 
sion, and we will try to proceed, and we 
will try to do it in a bipartisan fashion, 
and I think we have made our point, 
and I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. SWIFT. Reclaiming my time, I 
thank the gentleman. I do not disagree 
with anything the gentleman has said. 

I want to make it clear that it is 
nothing that the gentleman or other 
Republican members of the task force 
have said or done that causes me any 
concern. We have had disagreements. 
We worked them out. We are continu- 
ing. We probably will have more, and I 
believe we will continue to work them 
out. 

But the major cause for the delay 
was a disagreement institutionally be- 
tween the task force representing Con- 
gress and the Justice Department. I am 
not here making a charge that the Jus- 
tice Department has done something 
evil and foul in terms of slowing the 
process. The fact remains that the dis- 
agreement between this institution and 
the Justice Department is the cause of 
the delay, clearly and simply. Probably 
it is very important that we resolve 
those institutional problems between 
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an administrative agency and the Con- 
gress. 

But for the whip of either side to go 
on television and charge the other side 
with being the cause of the delay is in- 
accurate, and it is not helpful to the bi- 
partisan spirit we need if we are going 
to get past difficult times that we have 
had in the past, and those that we obvi- 
ously are going to have in the future. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. All time 
has again expired. 

Mr. THOMAS of California. Madam 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
permission to proceed for 1 additional 
minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMAS of California. Madam 
Speaker, I will conclude. 

Friction is not necessarily all bad 
and, frankly, this interesting experi- 
ment in bipartisanship has led, I think, 
to a healthy growth curve on the part 
of the Democrats. The fact that they 
cannot just dictate and let it go at 
that; and the fact that Republicans ac- 
tually share in the responsibility of the 
decisions that are being made, and can- 
not throw bombs and walk away is 
healthy for both sides. I wish there was 
more of it. 

I am saddened that it will not con- 
tinue in the form that we have. 

So when you look back on this exper- 
iment that is not yet concluded, I 
think you have to say that the most 
important aspect was the thing that is 
not done very often around here, and 
that is to spend a little time in the 
other person’s shoes. That is a very, 
very healthy thing for this institution. 

Mr. SWIFT. Madam Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of California. I am 
happy to yield to the gentleman from 
Washington. 

Mr. SWIFT. I would agree with that. 
I simply was suggesting that I agree 
with the gentleman, that we should not 
throw a bomb and walk away. I merely 
said that this morning that was done, 
and it should not happen again. 


—— 
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REMOVAL OF NAME OF MEMBER 
AS COSPONSOR OF H.R. 5253 


Mr. BONIOR. Madam Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my name be 
removed as a cosponsor of H.R. 5253. 

The SPEAKER. pro tempore (Mrs. 
UNSOELD). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


INTRODUCTION OF RESOLUTION 
TAKING AWAY MOST-FAVORED- 
NATION STATUS FROM SERBIA 


(Mr. WOLF asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
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minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, today's 
Washington Post, referring to Yugo- 
slavia, says as follows: 


A volley of mortar fire crashed into a 
crowded marketplace in besieged Sarajevo 
today, killing at least 20 civilians and 
wounding more than a hundred others in 
what local officials described as perhaps the 
bloodiest single attack of Bosnia’s two- 
month-old factional war. 

It was horrible, unimaginable. There were 
people with arms and legs missing. The 
street was a river of blood.“ said one journal- 
ist by phone from the Bosnian capital. 
“There were people cut to pieces with their 
brains spilling out * * * 

* * * * * 


Two men carried a woman whose foot had 
been nearly blown off; another woman cra- 
dled her severed leg in her arms * *. 


And it goes on and on. 

This Congress and this Government 
should speak out. I have a resolution 
which would take away the most-fa- 
vored-nation status from Serbia. This 
should be an immediate consideration 
by this Congress next week. 

We have over 70 cosponsors of this 
bill. For those who are not cosponsors, 
I ask you to call my office and cospon- 
sor. 

For this Congress to remain silent 
when innocent men and women are 
being killed in Yugoslavia is absolutely 
wrong. 

I am including the entire article 
from today’s Washington Post in the 
RECORD as follows: 

THE STREET WAS A RIVER OF BLOOD 
(By Laura Silber) 

BELGRADE, May 27.—A volley of mortar fire 
crashed into a crowded marketplace in be- 
sieged Sarajevo today, killing at least 20 ci- 
vilians and wounding more than a hundred 
others in what local officials described as 
perhaps the bloodiest single attack of 
Bosnia's two-month-old factional war. 

“It was horrible, unimaginable. There were 
people with arms and legs missing. The 
street was a river of blood,“ said one journal- 
ist by phone from the Bosnian capital. 
“There were people cut to pieces with their 
brains spilling out.“ a witness told Sarajevo 
radio amid the screams and sobs of the 
wounded. 

More than 2,500 people have been killed and 
tens of thousands wounded in the savage 
conflict between powerful Serb militia units 
and Bosnia’s Muslim-led defense forces, but 
today’s bombardment of men, women and 
children lined up for bread and ice cream 
seemed to raise the level of violence to a new 
pitch. 

The scene of the shelling—as shown on Sa- 
rajevo television and around the world on 
Cable News Network—was one of carnage, 
and some broadcasters warned viewers that 
they might wish to look aside. Mutilated 
bodies and body fragments covered the mar- 
ket pavement, and the sidewalk where one 
group of people had been standing was awash 
with blood. 

Two men carried a woman whose foot had 
been nearly blown off; another woman cra- 
dled her severed leg in her arms; one elderly 
man, clutching a loaf of bread he had just 
bought, leaned helplessly against a stone 
wall as blood poured down his face. 
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Officials of Bosnia’s Muslim-dominated 
government told journalists that the mortar 
fire came from the same Serb batteries 
around Sarajevo that have been raining 
shells on the city for weeks. But Serb militia 
commanders called the assertion Muslim 
propaganda and insisted that none of their 
troops had fired the fatal rounds. 

The United States and the European Com- 
munity have labeled the militant nationalist 
regime of neighboring Serbia as the aggres- 
sor in the Bosnian conflict, and today’s at- 
tack in Sarajevo came hours before EC offi- 
cials voted to impose economic sanctions on 
the new two-republic Yugoslav state that 
Serbia created and controls. 

The EC agreed to ban trade with the new 
Yugoslav union—composed of Serbia and its 
tiny longtime ally, Montenegro—freeze ex- 
port credits and suspend all scientific and 
technical cooperation with the Belgrade gov- 
ernment. Serbia and Montenegro sold more 
than half their exports to the EC last year, 
and the trade ban could cost them an esti- 
mated $140 million a month in lost revenue. 

The EC officials considered an oil embargo, 
but sources close to the discussions said it 
was likely the conferees would leave such a 
step to the United Nations, which is also 
readying tough sanctions against Belgrade. 
An oil embargo imposed by West European 
nations alone would have little effect, said 
one EC official, since Serbia and Montenegro 
obtain most of their petroleum products 
from Russia, China, Iran and Romania. 

(The United States is consulting with 
other members of the U.N. Security Council 
on a package of economic sanctions against 
the Belgrade government, and U.S. officials 
said they were hopeful the council would be 
ready to vote on the matter by Friday. 

Un Washington, State Department spokes- 
man Richard Boucher described the continu- 
ing Bosnian bloodshed as “cruelty and suf- 
fering“ the like of which “Europe has not 
seen.. . since 1945.“ Boucher reiterated 
that the United States considers Serbia and 
its allies in the so-called Yugoslav military 
overwhelmingly responsible for this appall- 
ing tragedy.’’] 

Full-scale combat broke out in Bosnia in 
early April, after the republic won inter- 
national recognition of its independence 
from the old six-republic Yugoslav federa- 
tion. Since then, Serb militias—backed by 
the Serbian government and the Serb-domi- 
nated Yugoslav army—have seized control of 
about 70 percent of the republic, mostly at 
the expense of Bosnia’s Slavic Muslims. 

Muslims—who make up about 44 percent of 
Bosnia’s 4.4 million population and lead its 
current government—have been the chief 
victims of the war, accounting for most of 
the dead and wounded and nearly all of the 
more than 700,000 people left homeless by 
Serb attacks on towns and villages. Mili- 
tants among Bosnia’s Serb community— 
which accounts for about 31 percent of the 
population—have proclaimed an autonomous 
state on Bosnian territory with close politi- 
cal ties to adjoining Serbia. 

The Sarajevo mortar salvo also shattered a 
short-lived local ceasefire that surrounding 
Serb forces had agreed to on Tuesday so that 
international relief flights could bring hu- 
manitarian aid to the capital’s 300,000 hard- 
pressed civilians—most of whom have been 
without adequate food and medical supplies 
for weeks, The truce, brokered by Russian 
Foreign Minister Andrei Kozyrev, had been 
viewed by Western diplomats as part of a 
broad new diplomatic effort by Serbia to 
avert economic sanctions, but analysts here 
noted scornfully that Belgrade's latest 
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peaceful pleas and promises sounded like 
many it had made—and ignored—in the past. 

On Monday, the Belgrade government sent 
a letter to U.N. Secretary General Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali pledging to help promote a 
peaceful resolution to the Bosnian conflict 
and to seek unhindered engagement“ of 
U. N. and other relief agencies in Bosnia. But 
at the United Nations today, Venezuelan 
Ambassador Diego Arria told the Reuter 
news agency: I don’t buy that. The time for 
cordial relations is finished. Nothing they 
can do will stop the actions of the Security 
Council.” 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Madam 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative 
days within which to revise and extend 
their remarks and include therein ex- 
traneous material on the subject of my 
special order tonight. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


POSSIBLE SELECTION OF PRESI- 
DENT IN THE HOUSE OF REP- 
RESENTATIVES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. SENSEN- 
BRENNER] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Madam 
Speaker, the time has come for the 
House of Representatives to seriously 
consider adopting procedures should 
the selection of the next President of 
the United States fall to the House of 
Representatives under the 12th amend- 
ment to the U.S. Constitution. 

Today, I have introduced a resolution 
amending the permanent rules of the 
House of Representatives to open up 
the process for the election of a Presi- 
dent should the House be called upon 
to do this duty. The resolution that I 
have introduced is rather straight- 
forward. It adopts a new rule 54 of the 
Rules of the House, entitled Proce- 
dures for Choosing a President.“ and it 
says: 

Whenever the right of choice shall devolve 
upon the House, any vote of a Member from 
a state in determining the vote of that state 
to choose a President shall be recorded by 
the Clerk in open session. 

The last time the House of Rep- 
resentatives had to select a President 
was in 1825 following the failure of all 
four candidates to obtain a majority in 
the Electoral College in the Presi- 
dential election of 1824. In looking at 
the precedents that were established in 
the 1825 election of the President, it is 
clear that two things happened. 

First, the House met in closed ses- 
sion with everybody except House 
Members, stenographers, officers of the 
House, and Senators being excluded; 
and second, the votes cast in each 
State delegation were done in secret, 
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so not only did the public not know 
how every Representative voted in the 
selection of the President, but they did 
not know how éach State’s vote was 
cast. 

At the end of the process, the Speak- 
er of the House just announced which 
candidates had how many States’ votes 
and declared John Quincy Adams elect- 
ed President of the United States. 

Obviously, this secrecy will not do 
should the new House of Representa- 
tives be called upon to select a Presi- 
dent beginning January 6, 1993, due to 
the failure of the three Presidential 
candidates to achieve a majority in the 
Electoral College. 

It is incumbent upon this House of 
Representatives to set up the ground 
rules now before anybody can accuse 
the House of trying to engineer those 
rules to favor one candidate or the 
other, so that the most important vote 
that is cast by those Representatives 
who are elected on November 3, that is 
the election of the President of the 
United States, will be open to the pub- 
lic and on the record. 

My resolution proposes to do that. It 
opens up the process so that Members 
of the House can be accountable on 
how they cast this very important vote 
should the House be called upon under 
the 12th amendment to perform this 
very important function. 

Madam Speaker, I would invite my 
colleagues to cosponsor this resolution. 
It is one of openness and accountabil- 
ity against backroom deals and secrecy 
and something that we should make 
clear prior to the time the voters cast 
their votes for President on November 
8. 

I thank the Speaker for recognizing 
me for this time. 


THE CURRENT SITUATION IN 
YUGOSLAVIA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Moopy] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MOODY. Madam Speaker, the 
civil war in Yugoslavia has already 
claimed over 10,000 lives and created 
close to 2 million refugees. The long 
years of U.S. investment in economic 
viability, human rights, and—eventu- 
ally—democracy for that country is in 
deep, deep jeopardy. 

As someone who lived and worked in 
Yugoslavia for 2 years, speaks the lan- 
guage, has friends in all parts of the 
country, and recently met with top 
leaders in Zagreb, Belgrade, and Sara- 
jevo, please let me share with you some 
key points about the current tragedy 
there. 

KEY POINTS 

First, the conflict is not about ideol- 
ogy or about democracy versus com- 
munism, as frequently alleged, al- 
though 50 years of rigid, winner-take- 
all Communist ideology has made po- 
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litical compromise much more dif- 
ficult. The conflict is about ethnicity 
and religion, compounded by deep frus- 
tration. The Croatians have been frus- 
trated in their long held desire to be 
independent of a larger Serbia. The 
Serbs have been frustrated that the 
West has been so ignorant and indiffer- 
ent to the suffering visited upon them 
by the previous independent Croatian 
state, the 1941-45 Ustashi government 
which killed over 700,000 Serbs in addi- 
tion to Jews and Gypsies—seen to this 
day by Serbs as attempted genocide 
and ethnic purification. 

Second, this frustration reached the 
boiling point when first Germany, then 
the European Community as a whole, 
and then the Bush administration rec- 
ognized Croatia with borders that con- 
signed roughly 800,000 Serbs to involun- 
tary Croatian citizenship without any 
serious guarantees for their physical 
safety or cultural and political rights. 
The fact that Croatia’s new President, 
former Communist Gen. Franjo 
Tudjman, had recently run an explic- 
itly anti-Semitic, anti-Serbian cam- 
paign for office preceding independence 
heightened Serb fears. 

When, in a sudden reversal of policy, 
the Bush administration recognized 
not only Croatia but also Bosnia, 
where 1.3 million Serbs are one-third of 
the population and live on about two- 
thirds of the space, even greater Ser- 
bian frustration and fear took hold. 
The Serb people feel deeply that once 
again they are fighting for their sur- 
vival, their homes and their right to 
exist. 

Third, the allegations that Serbs 
seek to conquer their neighbors or take 
their territory is simply untrue. But 
they don’t agree that heavily Serbian 
areas in Croatia and Bosnia can be 
preemptually detached from Yugo- 
slavia, given the history of persecution 
of Serbs in those areas. In fact, the 
Serbs have a noble history of support- 
ing freedom and democracy, and stood 
with the Allies in World War I and II at 
great, great cost. Serbia has never seen 
itself as an ambitious conqueror, but 
now feels beaten into a corner by the 
self-interested behavior of the Euro- 
pean Community—especially Germany, 
which has tried to dominate the Bal- 
kans in two world wars, directly or 
through surrogates. 

Fourth, Serbia was always the lead 
group for a united Yugoslavia with 
civil and religious freedoms for each 
ethnic nationality. Of all the groups in 
Yugoslavia, the Serbs have historically 
been the most tolerant. The attempted 
genocide of Serbs in Croatia never had 
its counterpart against Croatians in 
Serbia. There is absolutely no history 
of anti-Semitism in Serbia and many 
Yugoslav Jews survived the facist pe- 
riod by finding safety in Serbia. 

Fifth, it is important to separate 
both the Serbian people and the Cro- 
atian people from the heavily armed ir- 
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regular and guerilla groups operating 
outside formal government control. 
These groups—on both sides—have 
done most of the atrocities. 

Sixth, it is important to distin- 
guished the Serbian people from the 
Yugoslav National Army, the last Com- 
munist-led military in Europe. While 
Yugoslavia is dead, the army lives on 
with its own agenda of preserving as 
large a state as possible to sustain the 
army’s vast size. I can tell you person- 
ally that the national army is very un- 
popular in Serbia. 

CRUCIAL ISSUE 

Now let me elaborate a bit on the 
second point made earlier. Having 
come through Axis support of Croatian 
separatism during World War II, the 
Serbs felt they had to defend their very 
lives and the land they have inhabited 
for centuries when they saw history re- 
peating itself. Specifically in the 
Krajina area of Croatia and nearby 
areas of Bosnia, Serbs suffered un- 
speakable atrocities in the past. Serbs 
now find it beyond comprehension that 
the West has deprived exclusively them 
of the right to _ self-determination 
which the Slovenes, the Croats and the 
Bosnian Moslems have all been encour- 
aged by the European Community, and 
now the United States, to assert. 

CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, there are no easy an- 
swers to this horrible, bloody conflict. 
It is not a good-guys-versus-bad-guys 
scenario. There have been terrible ac- 
tions and atrocities by individuals and 
roving bands on both sides. The fear 
and anger among the Serbs and Cro- 
atians is intense and enduring—like 
the bitterness of most civil wars, in- 
cluding our own some 100-plus years 
ago. 

It is tragic that the West, particu- 
larly the United States, failed to take 
decisive action to see that United Na- 
tions troops take up stations in Bosnia 
before the violence began in that Re- 
public. Everyone knew that Bosnia 
would be the worst killing ground once 
violence there began. In my opinion it 
was doubly tragic that the United 
States—the only country possibly able 
to play the honest broker role—sud- 
denly abandoned its careful and neu- 
tral policy and threw in with the Euro- 
pean Community, led by Germany, to 
recognize an independent Bosnia where 
the Serbian minority felt most des- 
perate and insecure. 

LOOKING FORWARD 

Looking forward from this tragedy, 
there are some constructive actions 
the United States can take to reduce or 
end the violence, although there are se- 
rious extra difficulties now. What the 
United States should not do, given the 
history of the area, is continue to let 
European Community policy dictate 
our policy. Most of all, the United 
States should seek to be the peace- 
maker, not the punisher or enforcer. 
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Specifically, the United States 
should not call for punishing the ordi- 
nary people of Serbia itself—or for that 
matter Serbian people as a whole—for 
the actions of the national army. Nor 
for the violence committed by irregu- 
lar and paramilitary groups in Bosnia. 
Nor should the Congress itself act in 
haste to condemn one side or the other. 
Either action would only fuel the zeal 
of the various extremists, isolate the 
Serbian people, and reduce the ability 
of moderate, peace-seeking people of 
all nationalities to find an enduring so- 
lution. Reconciliation, no matter how 
hard, must be the goal. 

Caution, understanding, and diplo- 
macy are in order. For the people of 
the region, not we, must live with the 
result. 


—————— 


EFFORTS TO BRING ABOUT A 
PEACEFUL SOLUTION IN YUGO- 
SLAVIA, BOSNIA-HERCEGOVINA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mrs. 
UNSOELD). Under a previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. MCCURDY] is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. McCURDY. Madam Speaker, I 
rise today to speak about the crisis 
that is laying waste to the countries 
that formerly composed the State of 
Yogoslavia. 

By every account, what is happening 
in Bosnia-Hercegovina is a humani- 
tarian tragedy of incredible magnitude 
brought on by mass terror. Yesterday, 
we saw grisly images of a mortar at- 
tack by Serbian forces which killed at 
least 20 innocent civilians and injured 
over 100 people in Sarejevo as they 
stood in line to buy bread. This des- 
picable act came on the heels of a Ser- 
bian military attack on a maternity 
hospital which caused 200 mothers, in- 
fants, and medical personnel to take 
refuge in the hospital's basement. And 
last week, Madam Speaker, Serbian 
forces launched rockets at a convoy of 
Red Cross vehicles and hijacked 11 food 
trucks chartered by the U.N. High 
Commission on Refugees. As a result of 
these attacks, both the Red Cross and 
the United Nations have been forced to 
suspend their operations in Bosnia- 
Hercegovina. 

These atrocities are part of a much 
larger and tragic war conducted by the 
Milosevic regime throughout the 
former Yugoslavia that has left at 
least 12,000 people dead, destroyed an 
estimated $100 billion in property, and 
created over 1 million refugees. This 
represents the largest refugee crisis in 
Europe since the Second World War. 

Incredibly, Madam Speaker, through- 
out most of the agony in this crisis, 
the Bush administration has stood on 
the sidelines and watched the last 
Communist dictatorship in Europe 
unleash a war and wreak havoc on the 
ancient cities of Sarajevo, Dubrovnik, 
and others. Instead of helping Bosnia- 
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Hercegovina, Croatia, Slovenia, Mac- 
edonia, and Kosovo break from their 
totalitarian pasts and become part of a 
community of democratic nations, the 
grand architects of the new world order 
in the Bush administration last year 
tried to hold Yugoslavia together, even 
when its breakup was a fait accompli. 
When that policy failed, the world’s 
only superpower hid under the table for 
10 months as more than 50 other coun- 
tries extended diplomatic recognition 
to Croatia, Slovenia, and Bosnia- 
Hercegovina. In the meantime, the Eu- 
ropeans, divided and incapable of devel- 
oping a coherent policy, would only 
wring their hands and issue statements 
which the Milosevic regime treated 
with utter contempt. 

It is only now that the United States 
and the European Community are be- 
ginning to put pressure on the tyrant 
in Belgrade. Yesterday, the European 
Community imposed a partial eco- 
nomic embargo against the Belgrade 
regime, and the United States has im- 
posed some additional symbolic sanc- 
tions. But these sanctions are only par- 
tial, and we can only speculate if they 
will have any impact on those respon- 
sible for this war. If we want to take 
this conflict seriously, the inter- 
national community should impose a 
complete trade and oil embargo 
against the Belgrade regime and freeze 
its international assets. We should 
expel the Belgrade regime from inter- 
national financial institutions, deny 
recognition to Serbia as the successor 
state to Yugoslavia, and take the lead 
in ensuring that humanitarian relief 
supplies reach the victims of this war. 
If these sanctions do not persuade the 
Milosevic regime and its henchmen to 
stop the killing, the United States 
should take the lead in proposing a 
NATO peace-keeping mission for 
Bosnia-Hercegovina and other affected 
areas. 

Madam Speaker, if the humanitarian 
side of this conflict is not enough to 
move the world to take serious steps, 
we would do well to consider the stra- 
tegic implications of further inaction. 
The war in former Yugoslavia could be 
a harbinger of things to come in the 
former Soviet empire, as long-simmer- 
ing ethnic rivalries rise to the surface 
and the difficulties of building democ- 
racies and free market economies from 
the wreckage of communism create 
new hardships. 

Moreover, the war in Bosnia- 
Hercegovina could easily spread into 
other parts of Europe and into the 
Central Asian republics of the former 
Soviet Union. The people of Kosovo 
have voted for independence, and it 
could only be a matter of time before 
Belgrade unleashes a new round of vio- 
lence against them. The question of 
Macedonia’s independence has yet to be 
settled. Ethnic tensions have generated 
conflict in the former Soviet Republics 
of Georgia, Armenia, and Azerbiajan. 
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And the Milosevic regime has con- 
ducted itself in a way which could 
eventually generate bitter divisions be- 
tween Christians and Moslems 
throughout that part of the world. 

Finally, Madam Speaker, this con- 
flict has demonstrated the pivotal role 
that the United States will often have 
to play in resolving international cri- 
ses in the post-Soviet world. The fall of 
the Iron Curtain created an enormous 
opportunity for the people of Europe 
and the people of the former Soviet 
empire to live in peace and build demo- 
cratic governments. Yet we are watch- 
ing this opportunity to slip away. The 
old zone of conflict defined by the Iron 
Curtain has now shifted to the Central 
Asian fault line, and the Bush adminis- 
tration seems unwilling to recognize 
this important change. 

We should not succumb to the dan- 
gers of isolationism when demagogues 
or our foreign policy savants invoke 
old cliches about the dangers of the 
United States becoming the world's po- 
liceman. If stopping a war in Europe is 
not in the national interests of the 
United States, then we must ask our- 
selves: What are our interests? 

I will enter several articles into the 
RECORD and urge my colleagues to give 
this conflict the attention it deserves. 

The articles are as follows: 

From the New Republic, Feb. 24, 19921 
YUGOBLUNDER 
(By Patrick Glynn) 

For months after Secretary of State James 
Baker's fateful visit to Belgrade in June 1991, 
observers debated whether the American sec- 
retary had inadvertently contributed to civil 
war in Yugoslavia by throwing his weight be- 
hind Yugoslavian unity“ at the very mo- 
ment when the republics of Slovenia and 
Croatia were preparing to secede. Since then 
the mischievous consequences of U.S. policy 
toward Yugoslavia have so multiplied that 
the fuss over Baker’s trip seems dwarfed by 
other disasters. In December Germany pub- 
licly broke with the United States, announc- 
ing recognition of Slovenia and Croatia. In 
January the EC followed. What began as a 
gruesome civil war has expanded into a crisis 
in U.S.-European relations, with major im- 
plications for the post-cold war balance of 
power. At last count thirty-nine nations—in- 
cluding Canada—have recognized the repub- 
lics. The United States, still resisting rec- 
ognition, remains isolated, its relations with 
Germany damaged, its influence and prestige 
in Europe clearly diminished. 

U.S. policy-makers were quick to blame 
the Germans. In early January The New 
York Times described State officials below 
the level of James A. Baker 3rd'’—widely as- 
sumed to be Deputy Secretary of State Law- 
rence Eagleburger, the State Department’s 
lead man on U.S. policy toward Yugoslavia— 
as beginning to wince“ at German asser- 
tiveness. But the effect of such self-exculpat- 
ing statements was only to aggravate an al- 
ready bad situation, increasing rancor with 
Bonn, hastening the loss of American influ- 
ence in Europe. 

What went wrong? U.S. handling of the 
Yugoslav crisis is in fact a case study in how 
not to conduct foreign policy in the post-cold 
war world, combining lack of intellectual 
rigor and carelessness with what Senator Al 
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Gore has termed moral obtuseness“ about 
the conflicts and issues at stake. It epito- 
mizes the essential superficiality of the ad- 
ministration’s approach to foreign affairs. 

Even now administration officials remain 
unrepentant, When I requested interviews for 
this story at the office of Eagleburger aide 
Kenneth Juster, public affairs director Jo- 
seph Snyder, to whom I was referred, told me 
after two days that State officials at the 
“highest levels,“ including Eagleburger's of- 
fice, had determined that nobody in the 
building“ would talk on the subject. The rea- 
son given was the murky“ situation, in 
which officials’ comments would be over- 
taken by events.“ (The likelier explanation 
was an article critical of U.S. policy on 
Yugoslavia that I had written the previous 
week for The Washington Post.) 

The main factor in the Bush administra- 
tion’s mishandling of Yugoslavia was its de- 
votion to geopolitical stability“ at the ex- 
pense of democratic values and human 
rights. U.S. policy toward Yugoslavia par- 
alleled and was subordinated to U.S. policy 
toward the Soviet Union. In both cases the 
administration sought to prop up a declining 
Communist central government at the ex- 
pense of democratically minded republics. In 
the USSR it was Gorbachev; in Yugoslavia it 
was the reform-minded Prime Minister Ante 
Markovic. In both cases the effort failed. But 
while in the Soviet instance it failed peace- 
fully, in Yugoslavia U.S. policy may have 
contributed to a violent civil war. The errors 
were reinforced by clientism on the part of 
State’s Belgrade-orientated Yugoslav 
hands—and possibly, in Eagleburger’s case, 
by a history of personal financial dealings 
with firms owned by Yugoslavia’s Com- 
munist government. 

What was occurring during 1989 and 1990 in 
Yugoslavia was an uneven shift to democ- 
racy. In the spring of 1990 both Slovenia and 
Croatia elected non-Communist governments 
in internationally monitored free elections. 
Both adopted democratic constitutions. Slo- 
venia, the most prosperous and ethnically 
homogeneous of the six Yugoslav republics, 
was also the most eager for independence. 
The Croatian situation was more complex, 
given the presence of a 12 percent Serb popu- 
lation and memories of brutal mass murders 
of Serbs and other minorities under a fascist 
puppet regime during World War II. 

But if Croatia’s human rights situation 
was problematic, human rights problems in 
Serbia were clear-cut and acute. Since 1987 
Serbia had been ruled by a hardline Com- 
munist, Slobodan Milosevic, who increas- 
ingly based his appeal on fiercely nationalist 
themes. Under Milosevic, Serbia had per- 
petrated extreme abuses in the dominantly 
Albanian province of Kosovo—shooting and 
jailing protesters, torturing prisoners, firing 
ethnic Albanians from jobs and invading 
their homes. Moreover, in sharp contrast to 
elections in Slovenia and Croatia, Serbia’s 
December 1990 elections were neither free 
nor fair. Restrictions on freedom of expres- 
sion, unmonitored army voting, and a 
scheme whereby Serbian banks were ordered 
to print almost $2 billion in Yugoslav cur- 
rency to be distributed to employees of 
state-owned enterprises prior to the election 
helped ensure victory for Milosevic and his 
nationalist neo-Communists. 

By 1990 communism in Yugoslavia was 
ceding to nationalism, but in uneven fashion. 
In Slovenia and Croatia, nationalism had as- 
sumed an imperfect democratic tinge, while 
in Serbia it remained married to hard-line 
Leninism. The State Department's crucial 
failure was to miss the importance of this 
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distinction. Even as Slovenia and Croatia 
edged toward democracy and the Serbian 
human rights record worsened, the United 
States strove to maintain an artificially 
evenhanded policy. We have never been ad- 
mirers of Communist ideology,” U.S. ambas- 
sador to Yugoslavia Warren Zimmermann 
told the Serbian newspaper Borba in March 
1991. However, we think that every people, 
the Yugoslav people included, have a right to 
the system they choose themselves and to 
the people they elect. We respect that right, 
and if they choose communism and the Com- 
munists, we are prepared to deal with their 
leadership.“ 

Back home in Washington, State officials 
resisted efforts by legislators to change pol- 
icy. Human rights problems in Yugoslavia, a 
senior congressional aide was told by high 
level State Department officials, “are the re- 
sults of ethnic tensions. ... Don't make a 
big deal about them. The Serbs are trying to 
hold the country together. Don’t break 
up [Yugoslavia] because the Soviet Union 
will use it as a model. If the Soviet Union 
breaks up, [the consequences] could be nu- 
clear.“ 

In part, however, policy was also dictated 
by a flawed conception of how violence in 
Yugoslavia might originate. Eagleburger 
warned legislators of deep historical ethnic 
hatreds in Yugoslavia, arguing that unity 
was the key to ethnic peace. What he and 
others failed to see was the difference be- 
tween democratic and undemocratic nation- 
alism. When violence arose in Yugoslavia, it 
would come not from the newly democratic 
republics but rather from the republic—Ser- 
bia—where Communist authoritarian forces 
held sway. The key issue was not ethnic ten- 
sion but the willingness to employ violent 
methods. 

Eagleburger's approach is best seen as part 
of the Bush administration’s broad return to 
Kissingerian ideas of stability, where stabil- 
ity—in contrast to Reagan’s approach— 
would be given clear priority over human 
rights. (Eagleburger was a former Kissinger 
aide.) Throughout 1990 and 1991 Eagleburger 
consistently opposed measures that might 
undercut Yugoslavian unity—or penalize the 
Serbian republic. Following a high-level con- 
gressional trip to Yugoslavia in August 1990, 
in which visiting senators, headed by Repub- 
lican leader Bob Dole, were shocked to wit- 
ness firsthand a crackdown by Serbian police 
on ethnic Albanians, Senator Don Nickles in- 
troduced legislation designed to redirect 
U.S. aid away from the Yugoslav central 
government, which had no power to curb 
Serbian abuses, and toward individual repub- 
lics, based on criteria of free elections and 
human rights. State resisted, pleading for 
Yugoslav unity, and found an ally in Rep- 
resentative Helen Bentley, of Serbian par- 
entage and a tireless defender of Serbian in- 
terests. Bentley joined in the House-Senate 
negotiations on the Nickles amendment, 
even though she did not belong to the rel- 
evant committee. She camped out in the 
committee room reading a book called The 
Rape of Serbia,“ a congressional aide recalls. 
Nickles and Bentley were able to strike a 
compromise—a provision for six-month 
delay—that permitted the amendment to 
pass. Bentley was the only individual I inter- 
viewed who expressed complete satisfaction 
with U.S. policy. Even Representative Jim 
Moody, who also has strong Serbian sym- 
pathies, regretted that the United States 
hadn't played a more active role as a broker 
between the parties. 

In theory, the Nickles amendment pro- 
vided a new policy framework, anchored 
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more closely to democracy and human 
rights. Human rights groups such as Helsinki 
Watch had urged just such an approach. The 
point was not just to penalize Serbia, which 
was committing the grossest abuses, but to 
increase leverage with Croatia, where the 
human rights picture was still unclear. Cro- 
atia’s 1990 elections had been highly nation- 
alistic in tone. Traveling in dominantly Serb 
regions of Croatia in 1990, Helsinki Watch ex- 
ecutive director Jeri Laber says she found 
“genuine fear” among Serbs of a possible re- 
surgence of World War I persecution and 
genocide. Laber and others point out that 
Milosevic deliberately stirred and manipu- 
lated such fears—some argue in preparation 
for a coming war. Moreover, Croatia's Presi- 
dent Franjo Tudjman attempted (somewhat 
unsuccessfully) to respond to Serb com- 
plaints in what the U.S. consul in Zagreb de- 
scribed in an August 1990 cable as sound and 
judicious" fashion. Tudjman offered the head 
of the minority Servian Democratic Party 
the vice presidency but was turned down. 
Eager for an international presence and re- 
ceptive to human rights monitoring. Croatia 
has shown a willingness to meet EC de- 
mands. Many now agree a more visible U.S. 
presence in Croatia and Serbia, backed by 
the threat of sanctions, might have done 
much both to reassure Serbs in Croatia and 
to deter the Serbian republic from violent 
intervention. 

In May 1991 the Nickles sanctions were im- 
posed, and aid was cut to the Yugoslav 
central government and Serbia. However, a 
mere twenty days later President Bush 
waived the sanctions after a phone call with 
Markovic, the Yugoslav Gorbachev.“ But 
by now Markovic’s authority had been com- 
pletely undercut by Milosevic, whose Decem- 
ber money-printing scandal had destroyed 
the convertibility of the dinar and with it 
the Markovic economic reforms. Moreover, 
nine days earlier Serbia had blocked the 
scheduled assumption of Yugoslav’s collec- 
tive presidency by Stipe Mesic, a Croat, de- 
stroying any pretense of a neutral federa- 
tion. 

During the winter of 1990-91, State contin- 
ued to resist measures to treat the republics 
differently or to link U.S. aid to human 
rights. In January 1991 Dole introduced legis- 
lation calling for aid to republics in both 
Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union, based on 
democratic and human rights criteria. State 
opposed the measure. Throughout 1991—as 
militant Serbs in Croatia, stirred by 
Milosevic, mounted armed rebellion, eventu- 
ally declaring a small independent state— 
Serbia resisted efforts by Slovenia and Cro- 
atia to negotiate a looser Yugoslav confed- 
eration. State advocated standing aside. In 
May Croatians voted overwhelmingly for 
independence in a referendum, following a 
similar vote by the Slovenes. In June Baker 
traveled to Belgrade and gave his speech em- 
phasizing U.S. interest in the ‘territorial in- 
tegrity“ of Yugoslavia. “I believe [Baker's 
speech]! suggested to the Serbs—to 
Milosevic—that we were going to support ex- 
treme things to keep the country together,” 
says Yugoslav expert Steven Burg of Bran- 
deis University. Even after the declarations 
of independence by Slovenia and Croatia, 
White House spokesman Marlin Fitzwater 
condemned unilateral actions that pre- 
empt dialogue.“ arguing that separation 
will lead to violence,” implicitly blaming 
Slovenia and Croatia for the war that Serbia 
and the Yugoslav army were about to start. 

As late as October 1991, with war raging 
and thousands of Croatian civilians fleeing 
their homes, State testified against legisla- 
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tion introduced by Senator Alfonse D'Amato 
(another veteran of the Dole trip to Kosovo) 
calling for a cutoff of aid to and sanctions 
against Serbia. 

From the beginning of the war, Germany 
and Austria leaned toward recognition of 
Croatia and Slovenia as the best solution. 
The United States, following U.N. special 
envoy Cyrus Vance, argued rather that rec- 
ognition would only escalate the war. As late 
as mid-December Eagleburger told the may- 
ors of the besieged Croatian towns of 
Dubrovnik and Osijek that recognition 
would only lead to expansion of the war into 
Bosnia and Herzegovina and Macedonia. 

Instead, the German decision to recognize 
the two republics, coming in December and 
January, brought the first enduring cease- 
fire. With Yugoslav army desertions grow- 
ing, the Serbian economy flagging, and the 
war increasingly unpopular at home, Ser- 
bia’s Milosevic now appeared ready to talk. 
As is not uncommon in dealing with a dic- 
tator, pressure had worked. The situation 
was far from resolved, but for the first time 
in fifteen cease-fires, the Croatian country- 
side was mostly quiet. One only wonders now 
what a differential policy pursued earlier in 
the game might have done. “If we had sum- 
moned the moral courage to act,“ says Gore, 
e could have saved thousands of lives.“ 

In the end of the Yugoslav crisis did more 
than create two new states: it marked the 
re-emergence of Germany as a great power. 
It was an ironic reversal of roles. Through- 
out the 1980s, when the United States pur- 
sued tough tactics against Communist lead- 
ers, based on a commitment to democratic 
principles, West Germany steered a more 
neutral middle path between East and West 
based on realpolitik. Now the Germans were 
acting from principle against a dictator 
while the United States cultivated realpoli- 
tik. It was a measure of the fundamental dif- 
ference between the Bush and the Reagan 
foreign policies. It was also a measure of the 
declining power of the United States. One of 
the great lessons of the 1980s was that those 
countries fared best in the global power 
struggle that stood firmly for their prin- 
ciples. In the 1990s, returning to Kissingerian 
ideas of stability, the United States es- 
chewed such a course. The result was not 
merely a botched opportunity and an unnec- 
essary loss of lives, but an absolute loss of 
international power for the United States. 

[From the New York Times, May 21, 1992] 

PUNISH THE SERBS 
(By William Safire) 

In the face of Serbia’s bloody invasion of 
its neighbors, President Bush has ducked 
under his desk in a way that recalls Ben- 
jamin Harrison's 1888 doctrine: “We Ameri- 
cans have no commission from God to police 
the world.“ 

Excuses for inaction range from it's Eu- 
rope’s problem“ to our vital interests are 
not involved” to those historic hatreds run 
so deep, there's nothing anybody can do.“ 

The unspoken excuse is that in an election 
year, no American politician wants to com- 
mit American forces to what may be a quag- 
mire. Yet the lack of any threat of harsh 
consequences encourages the aggression. 

What would the other candidates do to 
stop the killing if they were President right 
now? I phoned that question to Ross Perot's 
spokesman and was faxed this prompt, if 
Carteresque, response: I would be actively 
working with the United Nations in an effort 
to restore peace to the area.“ Can't get in 
trouble with a platitude. 

Bill Clinton, after criticizing Bush indif- 
ference,” responded: ‘“‘The United States and 
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the international community must adopt im- 
mediately the kinds of tough sanctions that 
will make the Milosevic regime pay a heavy 
price for continuing its aggression, such as 
freezing assets, an oil embargo, and suspen- 
sion or explusion from appropriate inter- 
national organizations.” 

That's at least a policy that offers change. 
Opinion makers as far apart as Anthony 
Lewis and Jeane Kirkpatrick agree that if 
collective security is to have meaning, the 
President of the United States must do more 
during mass slaughter than send Margaret 
Tutwiler out to wring her hands and play 
Benjamin Harrison. 

Last year we saw how televised pictures of 
atrocities turned around a callous, let-it- 
happen policy in Iraq. After the public out- 
cry, Mr. Bush put a protective air cap over 
much of Iraqi Kurdistan; as a result, this 
week, for the first time in a thousand years, 
Kurds are voting in a free, democratic elec- 
tion. 

A Bosnia-Herzegovinan official—this year's 
Haile Selassie—says that if the world inter- 
vened to escort relief to starving, persecuted 
Kurds, why not Bosnians? We are real peo- 
ple, too.“ 

Did America set a precedent by protecting 
the Kurds? Or was that a special case, where 
our interests were at stake, where we had a 
moral responsibility because we had called 
for the anti-Saddam uprising, and where the 
American public supported our intervention? 

Answer: both. The extent of our participa- 
tion will depend on previous commitment, 
vital national interest and sphere of influ- 
ence. But wherever in the world brutality is 
inflicted on millions of people, America's 
place is in the vanguard of marshaling civili- 
zation’s response. 

The Serbs have earned a reputation for fe- 
rocity. They are now represented by—and 
not oppressed by—their own dictator, 
Slobodan Milosevic. They are seizing terri- 
tory they believe was stolen from them. If 
this causes death and desolation, they say, 
so be it—Serbs have suffered in the past, too. 

Sorry, but the law of the jungle has been 
repealed. No longer should any people get 
away with barbarism in the name of venge- 
ance. 

How do we stop the killing? The inter- 
national community—that's Germany, 
France, Britain, Russia and the U.S., under 
U.N. or regional auspices—must put an intol- 
erable cost on continued aggression. 

This does not mean Operation Balkan 
Storm; the Serbs, unlike the Iraqis, would 
fight forever. Nor would this mean namby- 
pamby sanctions like suspending airline 
landing rights. 

It means, as Mr. Clinton suggests, embar- 
going Serbia's oil and freezing its assets. Be- 
yond that, we should impinge on its long- 
sought sovereignty by seizing Serbian air- 
space, much as we have done in Kurdistan. 

This would not immediately stop Serbian 
aggression, but it would be a painful and 
humiliating penalty. Peacemakers would 
have cards to play. 

Harrisonism need not paralyze us. Chron- 
ic wrongdoing,’’ wrote Theodore Roosevelt, 
“or an impotence which results in a general 
loosening of the ties of civilized society, 
may... ultimately require intervention by 
some civilized nation.” 

Update that to “alliance of nations“ and 
apply the responsibility to intervene to the 
Balkans today. 


[From the New York Times, May 17, 1992) 
THE NEW WORLD ORDER 
(By Anthony Lewis) 
LEXINGTON, VA.—When President Bush 
took this country and others into the Per- 
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sian Gulf war 16 months ago, he acted in the 
name of a new world order. This was not just 
a war for oil, he said; it was the beginning of 
an age when aggression against the weak 
would not be tolerated anywhere. 

How cynical that promise sounds today. 
The world is if anything nastier. There are 
more victims of aggression. And political 
leaders show no signs of the firmness needed 
to stop it—least of all George Bush. 

The most painful disappointment is in 
what was Yugoslavia. For nearly a year now 
Serbia’s Communist leader, Slobodan 
Milosevic, has used his troops and Serbian 
irregulars to kill and terrorize other ethnic 
groups in the neighboring republics. And 
what are the rest of us doing? Essentially 
standing by and wringing our hands. 

The United States, the European Commu- 
nity and the United Nations have tried var- 
ious devices in the former Yugoslavia. They 
have sent mediators, stationed truce mon- 
itors on-site, dispatched peacekeeping forces. 
All have failed to stop the bloodshed. 

The reason they have failed is plain. Mr. 
Milosevic and his Serbian allies do not want 
peace. They want to acquire territory by 
force. They will not be stopped by exhor- 
tation. 

The only thing that would have stopped 
the aggressors was a credible threat of force. 
And the United States and European Com- 
munity gave that leverage up at the start, 
indicating that in any event they would not 
intervene militarily to stop the slaughter. 

Intervention in struggles among ethnic or 
religious groups is tricky business. It is 
often not easy to say who are the good guys, 
if any. In this case, I have no illusion that 
the other Yugoslav groups are saints. But 
the Serbs were and are the principal aggres- 
sors. “Stop the Serbian aggression,” The 
Economist wrote recently, and you end the 
bloodshed.” 

Moreover, there have been moments when 
the aggression was so naked that European 
and American intervention would have been 
generally regarded as justified. One was 
when the Serbian forces pounded Dubrovnik, 
a Croatian city of great historic and cultural 
interest and no imaginable strategic value. 

Another such occasion is here now, in the 
merciless Serbian attacks on Sarajevo, the 
capital of Bosnia and Herzegovina. Watching 
the television pictures of shells falling on 
that city and civilians huddling in fear, I 
thought that civilization had not advanced 
since Nazi bombs fell on Rotterdam. Some 
new world order. 

At Dubrovnik last fall there was, and at 
Sarajevo now there is, a way for the United 
States and the Community to act effectively 
without undue risk of being embroiled in 
military action on the ground. That is to 
take command of the air. 

The Americans and Europeans have plenty 
of warplanes, based near enough, to do ex- 
actly that. We could have said to Mr. 
Milosevic, and still could: Stop your aggres- 
sion at once, or our military aircraft will 
control your skies. Not just over Dubrovnik 
or Sarajevo but over Belgrade. 

The Bush Administration has kept Iraq's 
warplanes grounded since the gulf war—al- 
though it had to be shamed into enforcing 
that rule after Saddam Hussein’s slaughter 
of Kurds and Shiites. The threat to do the 
same to Serbia would surely be credible. 

The failure of nerve and imagination in the 
face of Serbian aggression is Europe's as well 
as America’s. But President Bush raised ex- 
pectations so high in the gulf war that dis- 
appointment naturally focuses on him. What 
has happened to the man who three days 
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after Iraq grabbed Kuwait said, This will 
not stand“? 

The Iraqi invasion must have had special 
connotations for George Bush: echoes of Mu- 
nich, the personalized devil figure of Saddam 
Hussein. Or else the difference really was no 
more than oil. 

There is no oil in Sarajevo. But the failure 
to stop the Serbian anschluss may have large 
consequences. The world is that much less 
likely to be able to prevent the ethnic con- 
flagrations that threaten in large areas of 
Eastern Europe and the former Soviet Union. 
We might remember that this terrible cen- 
tury began its downward slide 78 years ago in 
Sarajevo. 

[From the Washington Post, May 18, 1992] 

FOLDING IN THE FACE OF VIOLENCE 
THIS ISN’T A COMIC-OPERA WAR, SO HOLD THE 
TALK OF A NEW WORLD ORDER 
(By Jeane Kirkpatrick) 

“Milosevic plays by different rules than 
other European leaders.“ a European dip- 
lomat said last week of Serbia’s military 
leader. According to the diplomat, this 
“slickest con man in the Balkans“ used his 
“extraordinary personal charm” to deceive 
U.N. envoy Cyrus Vance, European Commu- 
nity mediator Lord Peter Carrington and 
U.N. peace forces director Marrack Goulding. 

These men thought Slobodan Milosevic 
was serious about the successive peace talks 
and cease-fires in which they involved him. 
He can utter the most egregious falsehoods 
with the appearance of the utmost sincer- 
ity," another senior European diplomat 
added. 

How quickly diplomats and international 
lawyers are misled by the likes of Milosevic 
(and the Ayatollah Khomeini and the Argen- 
tine generals and Saddam Hussein). It is dif- 
ficult for the civilized leaders of civilized 
governments to believe that the man across 
the negotiating table is about to bomb civil- 
ians, wipe out families and towns, and break 
solemn agreements. It is difficult to conceive 
that the smiling leader who is offering assur- 
ances of his peaceful intentions is a political 
psychopath who will respond only to force. 

Eventually, though, the reality emerges. 
Now, at last, Western diplomats think they 
understand Milosevic’s violent behavior. 
Thus, to protest, the European Community 
has withdrawn its military monitors and the 
United States has withdrawn its ambassador, 
to wait him out ina safer place. 

“We are risking too much.“ Reuters 
quoted the EC missions leader as saying. 
“There is wrong behavior toward us, and 
some people are out of control. I have no 
right to put my people in danger. . . Some 
have wives and children.“ 

As mortar and tank shells bombard neigh- 
borhoods of Sarajevo and snipers pick off 
anyone in sight, Europeans and Americans 
announce they will punish Milosevic. They 
will isolate his new Yugoslav state. They 
will impose economic sanctions. They will 
deny the new state membership in all inter- 
national bodies. 

And, from a safe distance, they will wait 
while the sanctions do their work. Mean- 
while, Milosevic’s troops slaughter Slavic 
Muslims, more than 1,000 of whom have al- 
ready perished in the Serbian effort to seize 
Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

The American response is no more heroic— 
or helpful—to the victims of Serbian vio- 
lence than that of the European Community. 
The State Department announced that, in 
addition to recalling the ambassador, the 
United States will join in diplomatic efforts 
and economic sanctions. 
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“But we are not about to get out in front 
of the Europeans. They must define the dis- 
tance and set the pace for the international 
community in dealing with Yugoslavia,” a 
high-level State Department official com- 
mented to me last week while requesting an- 
onymity. 

His heroic lines could as easily have been 
uttered when Mussolini invaded Ethiopia or 
when Adolf Hitler marched into the Rhine- 
land. 

There's no percentage in injecting your- 
self in the cross-fire between people intent 
on killing each other and yelling ‘Stop’ when 
they're not listening. We had to fall back on 
the idea that there wasn't much we or any- 
one could do until they got the blood lust 
out of their system and became more willing 
to listen to reason,“ he said. 

How readily the will of the international 
community gives way before violence. How 
flimsy the structures of conflict resolution 
and peacekeeping turn out to be. How lim- 
ited the Western commitment to collective 
security is when confronted with guns and 
determination—even when slaughter and 
civil war occur in the heart of Europe, in the 
very city where World War I was born. 

Let us not speak, then, of collective secu- 
rity except as a dream. Collective security 
depends on having force and will available 
when mediation and diplomacy fail. Without 
the option of force to deal with force, there 
is no collective security. Neither diplomacy 
nor economic sanctions are an adequate 
shield against tanks and mortars. 

There is anarchy today in Yugoslavia. 
There is timidity in Brussels and Washing- 
ton. So let us not speak yet of a new world 
order. It remains to be built. 


O 1840 
UPDATE ON HAITI 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. OWENS] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. OWENS of New York. Madam 
Speaker, I wish to briefly do an update 
report on the situation in Haiti. 

An astounding release came from the 
Associated Press today reporting that 
the San Diego Union Tribune news- 
paper reported today that a supersecret 
commando team, known as Seal Team 
Six, rescued a group of former Haitian 
officials from their country 2 months 
ago. 

Madam Speaker, the Seals are a 
naval counterterrorism squad. 

The paper quotes an unspecified Pen- 
tagon source as saying that the squad 
rescued a handful of former Haitian of- 
ficials whose lives were in danger. The 
raid was reportedly authorized by 
President Bush, and the former offi- 
cials were thought to be members of 
deposed President Jean-Bertrand 
Aristide’s government. 

However, Madam Speaker, the De- 
fense Department does not acknowl- 
edge the existence of any Seal Team 
Six, and the Pentagon officials will 
neither confirm, nor deny, that the in- 
cident occurred. A special operation 
command is responsible for the Navy 
sea-air-land special commandos known 
as Seals. 
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The paper quotes its unidentified 
source as saying that there were no 
casualties in the operation. I find that 
a very interesting piece of news for sev- 
eral reasons. I have no quarrel with the 
rescue of people who are in danger in 
Haiti. I have no quarrel with the rescue 
of people, certainly if they were part of 
President Aristide's deposed govern- 
ment. 

The problem is, if our Government, 
by order of the President, conducts 
such a rescue of any persons from 
Haiti, it is certainly admitting, it is 
certainly acknowledging, that Haiti is 
a dangerous place, that it is a place 
where there is a need to rescue people 
whose lives are threatened. 

Madam Speaker, this is in direct con- 
tradiction with the position that our 
Government has taken publicly that 
there is no danger to anyone in Haiti 
and that not only a handful of people 
are not in danger, but thousands can be 
returned. They propose to return 15,000 
people whose bodies have been plucked 
from the high seas, who have been car- 
ried to Guantanamo Bay and then re- 
patriated to Haiti. This is a shocking 
situation. It means that public policy 
means nothing to this administration, 
that they choose, when they wish, to 
utilize their military forces, the Armed 
Forces, the special command, the 
Seals, whatever you want to call them, 
as their own private army to do their 
own private thing. Evidently, there 
was some group of people they felt in- 
dividually, privately deserved to be 
rescued, so those that deserved to be 
rescued, for whatever reason, were res- 
cued by forces of the U.S. Government. 

And my colleagues might say. Well, 
why accept this report as the truth? 
The Pentagon is not confirming, and 
they're not denying.” Well, we have all 
been around long enough to know that, 
when the Pentagon refuses to deny it, 
then that is a confirmation. We have 
all been around long enough to know 
that this kind of report from a respon- 
sible newspaper would not have sur- 
faced 


This is in direct contrast to the hor- 
ror of the public posture and the public 
position of our Government. The hor- 
ror of our public position is that our 
Government, the administration, has 
taken the position that the final solu- 
tion to the Haitian problem is death by 
drowning. 

Now those are strong words. When I 
say final solution, I am well aware of 
the fact that final solution“ is a 
phrase associated with Adolph Hitler. I 
am also well aware of the fact that 
“new world order“ is a phrase that was 
first coined by Adolph Hitler. Is this 
the new world order that we envisage 
where certain people are going to be 
written off and considered as 
undersirables, as people who have no 
place in the new world order? Certain 
people can be eliminated, not by gas 
chambers in this case, but by drowning 
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at sea? If the policy of our Govern- 
ment, as announced recently by the 
President, by the administration, is 
that. we no longer will be picking up 
Haitians who are in overcrowded boats 
and in danger of capsizing, we are not 
going to pick them up and take them 
to safety, our policy is we are just 
going to keep them from getting to the 
shores of the United States, what does 
that mean? Translated into honest, 
commonsense language, what does that 
mean? 

Madam Speaker, if we are not going 
to pick people up in rickety boats, 
overloaded boats, if we are going to let 
them venture on into the high seas, as 
long as they do not get close to our 
shores, then the likelihood is that 
those rickety boats will capsize. The 
likelihood is that those people will 
drown. If they do not drown volun- 
tarily, if the high seas do not get them, 
then, as they near the shores of our 
country, we are saying we will turn 
them back. The rickety boats will be 
intercepted. They will be forced to turn 
back and travel the distance back to 
Haiti, or in the process of turning them 
back they might drown in the sea. 
Many will drown in the sea. 

Madam Speaker, it is a final solution 
to the Haitian problem by drowning 
people in the sea, and I can think of 
nothing worse. I can think of nothing 
more horrible. I can think of no act 
that our Government ever committed 
that I would be more ashamed of than 
to have the problem of Haitian refugees 
solved by letting them drown at sea. 

We have many alternatives of course. 
The numbers are not so great. We have 
absorbed many more refugees in the 
past than the 15,000 who at one time ac- 
cumulated at Guantanamo. We can 
make room in a nation of more than 
200 million people for a measly 25,000, 
30,000, even 100,000 people. That is not 
the problem. We have absorbed many 
more Cubans. Some 400,000 Cubans were 
absorbed in a period of just a few years 
in Florida. We brought in many plane 
loads of Hungarian refugees. Thousands 
and thousands of people at particular 
times have been absorbed when we felt 
they were worthy of being saved. 

Madam Speaker, the message that we 
are getting from this administration is 
that in the new world order that we en- 
visage certain people do not deserve to 
be saved. This action by the Seals res- 
cuing. some people from dangerous 
Haiti, a place where our Government 
has publicly said is not dangerous, is 
an indication that some people deserve 
to be saved and some do not. 
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We are picking and choosing human 
beings who deserve to be saved. Haiti is 
a dangerous place. I have no quarrel 
with the administration taking action 
to save some people from Haiti. But we 
should go on to recognize and admit to 
the public and to the whole world, and 
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the United Nations should admit it. I 
am not proud of the actions of the 
United Nations. They sit silent and ac- 
quiesce and bow to the policies of our 
present administration. They are not 
taking the kind of strident positions 
they should take in defense of the lives 
of Haitian refugees. 

All of us, the United States, the OAS, 
the United Nations, Europe, and Japan, 
everybody should admit that this is a 
situation which is very dangerous, and 
that anybody seeking to escape from 
Haiti has a justification for leaving. 

The situation has grown more dan- 
gerous in the last few days. We re- 
turned 587 Haitian refugees just yester- 
day. At the same time it was reported 
that in Port-au-Prince there have been 
shootings in the city every night for 
the last week. The same report indi- 
cates that 16 people were murdered in 
the past week. One of the victims mur- 
dered in Port-au-Prince was the broth- 
er of a prominent Haitian businessman 
who was raising campaign funds in an- 
ticipation of the return of deposed Hai- 
tian President Aristide. The killers 
shot the businessman's brother by mis- 
take, thinking he was the businessman. 
The incident occurred only 150 feet 
away from a police station in down- 
town Port-au-Prince. 

Haiti is a dangerous place. People 
need to be rescued from Haiti. Not just 
a handful should be chosen by the U.S. 
Navy and rescued, but large numbers 
need to be rescued. We need a policy 
where we take them in temporarily 
into this country by the thousands. 

At the same time that the murders 
were going on, the army brigades were 
doing other things also which under- 
score the danger in Haiti. 

Scores of young people, as young as 
people in the sixth through twelfth 
grades, were arrested last week by Hai- 
ti’s military thugs because they staged 
a demonstration against the military 
government. 

Consequently, after that demonstra- 
tion the government has closed public 
secondary schools to prevent more pro- 
tests. They are not only depriving 
these youth of their freedom of expres- 
sion, they are also depriving these 
same youth of an education. 

Yesterday soldiers entered a private 
secondary school to stop another 
antigovernment demonstration, and 
they beat students in the school’s 
courtyard. 

Haiti is a dangerous place. It is a 
place where people should be rescued in 
large numbers. 

In Petionville, Haitian police round- 
ed up some young men standing in an 
open market in an apparent attempt to 
crush support for President Aristide 
and intimidate the people of the town. 
Petionville was a center of support for 
Aristide from the very beginning. So 
the fact they have rounded up young 
people at random in order to prevent 
them from getting any ideas is nothing 
unusual. 
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At the same time, Haiti's outlaw gov- 
ernment refuses to accept an accord 
that was worked out by the Organiza- 
tion of American States. There was an 
accord worked out after months and 
months and months of negotiation. The 
accord was worked out right here in 
Washington, at the Organization of 
American States headquarters. 

That accord forced Aristide to do 
some things he did want to do. But in 
order to alleviate the situation, the 
rightfully elected President of Haiti, a 
man elected by 70 percent of the peo- 
ple, agreed to accept some onerous 
terms, for example, the appointment of 
a Prime Minister that he did not par- 
ticularly select. They selected him 
back in Haiti. He had to appoint that 
Prime Minister in order to come back. 

President Aristide had to agree to 
grant amnesty to certain people in 
order to come back. He agreed to all of 
these terms, and still the regime, the 
outlaw government in Haiti, refuses to 
let him come back. They claim if 
Aristide tries to come back, if he tries 
to assume his rightful place again as 
the country’s President, Aristide will 
be arrested for, among other things, 
murder. 

The military thugs who are commit- 
ting murder every day are threatening 
to arrest the lawfully elected President 
if he should return for murder. The 
outlay government says it will accept a 
plan for a reconstructed government, 
but it will not have reconstructive gov- 
ernment with Aristide. It must be 
without Aristide. They are not willing 
to accept any compromise. 

The White House still claims that the 
safety of Haitians is best assured by re- 
maining in their own country. They 
made that claim before the newspaper 
issued this recent piece of news saying 
that the White House itself had author- 
ized the rescue of some people in Haiti 
because of the dangers there. 

Their official position as of this very 
moment. is that the safety of Haitians 
is best assured by remaining in their 
own country. Reports from Haiti 
strongly indicate that conditions are 
far from safe, as I just indicated. 

The people of Haiti are not allowed 
the President of their choice, and, as I 
said before, any open displays of sup- 
port for Aristide are met with military 
violence. 

Speaker, I support temporary 
protected status for Haitian refugees in 
this country. We passed a bill here in 
the House. We should have that same 
bill passed by the Senate. 

We really do not need a bill. The 
President, the administration, has the 
authority under the present immigra- 
tion laws to accept the Haitians into 
this country under temporary status. 
They can temporarily take them in for 
a period of 6 months without having to 
do anything else, no interviews, noth- 
ing of any consequence has to happen 
for 6 months. 
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They do not all have to be taken to 
Florida or Guantanamo. There are 
many other places to take them. 

Our country has a history of provid- 
ing asylum. As I said before, we have 
made arrangements for those people we 
deem worthy. The problem is we are 
making an exception in the case of Hai- 
tians. We are saying the Haitians are 
different. 

What is the difference? We are sad to 
say that the difference that is most 
visible is that the Haitians are black. 
The only large number of black refu- 
gees that have sought to escape perse- 
cution and come into this country have 
been the Haitians. Time after time, the 
Haitians have received negative special 
treatment. 

We are continuing to subject the Hai- 
tians to the same negative special 
treatment. What alarms me most is we 
have escalated that negative special 
treatment, and we are now condemning 
Haitians to die by drowning at sea. 

Our Government has much to be 
ashamed of. Every American is tainted 
by this position taken by our Govern- 
ment. 

Given Haitians, who are fleeing per- 
secution, who are fleeing a dangerous 
situation, giving them temporary shel- 
ter is the least we can do. 

Madam Speaker, I would like to sub- 
mit for publication in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD an article by Bill 
Frelick which appeared in the Sunday, 
May 24, Washington Post concerning 
Haitians’ forced repatriation. 

Mr. Frelick is a senior policy analyst 
for the U.S. Committee for Refugees. 

Madam Speaker, I submit the article 
for the RECORD. 

From the Washington Post, May 24, 1992) 

HAITIAN EXODUS 
(By Bill Frelick) 

By its Draconian treatment of Haitian 
boat people, the U.S. government has man- 
aged to shift the debate farther and farther 
away from how best to treat refugees in need 
of protection to how to avoid the worst mis- 
treatment. Put simply, the United States 
ought to recognize that: (1) the military re- 
gime that grabbed power in Haiti is viciously 
and systematically conducting a reign of ter- 
ror that persecutes large numbers who sup- 
ported the ousted president and keeps the 
population as a whole in fear and misery, 
and (2) refugees fleeing that repression 
should be provided temporary protection. 

Since the beginning of the crisis, however, 
the United States has sought to avoid its 
minimal obligations to protect refugees from 
persecution. In the first stage, our govern- 
ment shopped around the region attempting 
to coerce or entice poor neighboring coun- 
tries to take in the Haitian refugees. Not 
surprisingly. it was difficult to convince 
these countries that they were better able to 
provide for the refugees than the United 
States itself. 

Then we held the refugees aboard Coast 
Guard cutters until there was no room left. 
Within hours of returning the first boatloads 
to Haiti in late November, a court order pre- 
vented further forced repatriations until the 
underlying question of international law 
could be decided: Was this a case of 
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refoulement—the forced return of refugees to 
a place where their lives or freedom would be 
threatened—a practice prohibited by the 
U.N. Refugee Convention and Protocol? The 
Bush administration argued before the U.S. 
Supreme Court that the Refugee Conven- 
tion’s ban on forced return applies only to 
refugees within the territory of the contract- 
ing state.“ In other words, if we interdict 
refugees in international waters—physically 
preventing them from entering our coun- 
try—we can send them back to imprison- 
ment, torture or death and not be held ac- 
countable under international law created to 
protect refugees from that fate. 

Until the Supreme Court lifted the injunc- 
tion—it never considered the case on the un- 
derlying legal merits—the government had 
to offload the Haitians onto the U.S. naval 
base at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. From Guan- 
tanamo, the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service began “pre-asylum”’ screening inter- 
views to determine which Haitians had a 
“credible fear of return.“ About one-third 
met that standard, allowing those who were 
not precluded for health reasons to be 
brought to the United States for full asylum 
hearings. Those who were “screened out“ 
were forcibly repatriated to Haiti without 
access to legal counsel or to appeal negative 
decisions, 

Despite the resumption of forced repatri- 
ation, the numbers fleeing have outpaced the 
ability of the INS to conduct even the pre- 
screening interviews. Now, the government 
announces that it will no longer pick up the 
refugees unless their boats are in imminent 
danger of sinking, because the Guantanamo 
base has reached its capacity. Navy Comdr. 
Greg Hartung, a Pentagon spokesman, ex- 
plained: ‘There is no room at the inn.“ 

Coast Guard cutters were seen as a magnet 
attracting boat departures; withdrawing 
them is seen as a deterrent measure. But 
what if the refugees keep coming? For a dec- 
ade now the Coast Guard has stopped them 
from landing. They are likely to continue 
interdicting the boats before they hit U.S. 
territorial waters. In that case, the prospect 
looms that the Haitians may be summarily 
returned with no screening for refugee 
claims whatsoever. 

What are the alternatives? First, despite 
claims to the contrary, the naval base at 
Guantanamo Bay is not full. The 47-square- 
mile base has segregated the 12,500 Haitians 
on one airfield. The real worry is that within 
a month or so heat and hurricanes are likely 
to render the tent encampments uninhabit- 
able. The navy needs to start building shel- 
ters now that can withstand the elements. 

The second major headache for the govern- 
ment is the overwhelmed INS asylum officer 
corps. Considering the difficulties of their 
task—both in terms of conditions at Guanta- 
namo and political pressures exerted on 
them from the State Department—the asy- 
lum offices have, on the whole, performed 
admirably. However, this relatively small 
unit of the INS has reached its limit, and 
regular asylum adjudications back in the 
United States are backing up and creating a 
backlog that may take years to process. 

The solution is to stop treating this on the 
model we use for individual asylum appli- 
cants. This is a mass exodus. In other parts 
of the world, when mass flows of refugees 
flee Afghanistan, Somalia, Cambodia or any 
of scores of other countries, they are admit- 
ted as a group. After being provided “first 
asylum,” they are assisted and protected to 
the extent the host country is able to help 
with the support of the international com- 
munity. This is a well-established practice 
that has the imprimatur of the U.N. system. 
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Our government need not consider individ- 
ual refugee claims—in a mass influx, it is 
widely accepted internationally that the in- 
dividual approach would overwhelm any 
country’s asylum adjudication system. But 
there is an obligation we cannot shirk. We 
need to provide temporary protection. Many 
other countries with far fewer resources than 
the United States do just this. 

The United States certainly is better able 
to temporarily assist refugees than a Sudan, 
or a Malawi or any of the countries in the 
Caribbean basin. We also have a legal frame- 
work under the Immigration Act of 1990 for 
providing Temporary Protected Status with- 
out having to grant permanent asylum. We 
can—and should—admit the Haitians on a 
temporary basis. 

We cannot pretend that those risking their 
lives on the high seas do not exist. We also 
cannot continue the outrageous fiction that 
Haitians do not have legitimate fear of per- 
secution upon return. Our government 
should put its energies into restoring democ- 
racy to Haiti. Until that is done, anything 
less than providing minimal, temporary ref- 
uge puts us in violation of the fundamental 
principles of refugee protection we have 
heretofore consistently promoted. 


PLIGHT OF HAITIAN REFUGEES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. CONYERS] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. CONYERS. Madam Speaker, we 
continue in the House of Representa- 
tives to speak out against this cruel, 
inhumane blockade on Haitians des- 
perately attempting to flee a hated dic- 
tatorship that exists in their country. 

Today the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees has added her 
voice of criticism to this new decision 
to turn back Haitian boat people with- 
out giving them a chance to apply for 
asylum. 

High Commissioner Ogata said that 
she was deeply disturbed by President 
Bush’s order that the United States 
Coast Guard directly return Haitians 
to their homeland without determining 
if they are political refugees or eco- 
nomic immigrants. 

Even the High Commissioner ex- 
pressed surprise and concern at the Ex- 
ecutive order, in light of reports of se- 
rious human rights abuses and violence 
in Haiti. Listen to the words of the 
High Commissioner. 
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I am deeply disturbed that the Executive 
Order denies those Haitians genuinely in 
need of international protection the oppor- 
tunity to present their claims, thus exposing 
them to risk upon their return to Haiti. 

But today, in Georgia, President 
Bush said the Haitians were fleeing 
poverty, not political repression. He 
said: 

Yes, the Statue of Liberty still stands and 
we still open our arms to people that are po- 
litically oppressed. We cannot, as long as the 
laws are on the books, open the doors to eco- 
nomic refugees all over the world. 

He also denied accusations that the 
policy is racist. It almost sounds as if 
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the President is unaware of the import 
and impact of his Executive order over 
the weekend, which does not bother to 
interrogate anybody. There is no proc- 
essing anymore. We now have a policy 
of drowning at sea, to return rickety 
boats that have only a 50-percent 
chance of getting to the United States, 
now turned around, sent all the way 
back to pursue that very dangerous 
course in international waters, shark- 
infested waters, all over again. 

Tam sorry, Mr. President, you do not 
understand that you are making the 
Statue of Liberty weak. You have 
turned your back on people fleeing re- 
pression and violence for the simple 
reason that they are Haitians. Where, 
sir, is you humanity? 

Listen to Amnesty International, 
who have called the policy racist. Lis- 
ten to the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees who said that 
the new Executive order “denies those 
Haitians genuinely in need of protec- 
tion the opportunity to present their 
claims, thus exposing them to risk 
upon return to Haiti.” 

Please, sir, consider the course of 
conduct that you are now costing the 
lives of people within this hemisphere. 

Madam Speaker, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. TORRES], a 
gentleman who has always stood with 
Members in this body in support of jus- 
tice and human rights and civil rights. 

Mr. TORRES. Madam Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from Michigan 
for taking this special order to bring to 
the American public and to bring to 
this House of Representatives in these 
sad hours this serious crisis that besets 
not only the conscience of America but 
obviously that of the entire world 
which is watching this drama. 

I deem it so insidious that the Presi- 
dent of the United States, in the com- 
fort of a golf course, would issue such 
an order, such an Executive order, de- 
nying to thousands of men and women 
who are fleeing, indeed, political re- 
pression, who are fleeing a totalitarian 
regime, the likes of which we have not 
seen in our hemisphere as that that ex- 
ists in Haiti and to deny them, to ask 
the Coast Guard to return those people 
in those rickety boats back to certain 
death, either by drowning or truly 
eaten by sharks, children, women, men. 

I say to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. CONYERS] and the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. OWENS], indeed, 
this is a sad hour for us in this House. 

Tronically, yesterday, and I came 
upon the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, cit- 
ing that ironically yesterday, just yes- 
terday we marked 53 years, when this 
Nation, the United States of America, 
returned the Hamburg Lines cruiser, 
the St. Louis, which had arrived on 
American shores with 930 passengers 
whose passports had a J marked on 
them, J standing for Jewish. And this 
Nation, 53 years ago, denied them 
entry to this country and sent them 
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about to other countries to seek ref- 
uge, which was also denied. 

And those people, holding those J- 
marked passports, indicating they were 
Jews fleeing the oppression of Hitler, 
went back to Germany. 

What was their fate? Where did they 
end up? To be sure, some of them in 
camps. Where did those children end 
up? Men and women who came to our 
shores to seek safe haven? 

We cannot do this now to Haitians 
simply because they are black. It is a 
terrible message that the administra- 
tion is sending out. It is a subtle mes- 
sage and I am so sorry and I am so sad 
that this message goes out at a time 
when our Nation is embroiled in a po- 
litical time. It is a subtle message to 
tell people that this President, that 
this administration will not allow 
these people to our shores simply be- 
cause they are people from Haiti and 
they are black. 

I want to commend the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. CONYERS] and the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. OWENS] 
for bringing about this attention 
today, yesterday, that we need as a 
House of Representatives as Americans 
who watch us, to tell the world, to tell 
our President, to tell our administra- 
tion that we cannot act in this way, 
that we must, as a House, as a body, as 
a legislative body, enact the legislation 
that would provide the temporary pro- 
tected status which the bill of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. CONYERS], 
H. R. 5267, seeks. 

We have no other choice. We must do 
this. We must send the message forth 
that we are a nation that cares, espe- 
cially at this time, for these poor peo- 
ple of Haiti who are only seeking an es- 
cape for their lives because of the des- 
pots that rule their country. 

I commend the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. CONYERS] for having 
brought up this special order. 

Mr. CONYERS. Madam Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
NAGLE], whose work on civil rights 
matters, on matters of civil liberty, 
and questions of conscience have made 
him a leader in the House of Represent- 
atives on these related subjects. 

Mr. NAGLE. Madam Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for his kind 
words. I hope my conduct merits even 
small measure toward some success in 
the degree that the gentleman de- 
scribed. 

I rise tonight to join the gentleman 
at what I think is a pivotal and trou- 
blesome time in this country's history. 

In 1976, 1977, 1978, we had a Repub- 
lican Governor in Iowa by the name of 
Bob Ray, and that was at the time of 
the Vietnam boat people. People were 
fleeing that area of the country, get- 
ting in boats and going out to sea. 

Our Republican Governor at that 
time, from Iowa, which one would not 
expect, went to the refugee camps and 
started a program within our State 
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with the cooperation of Iowa citizens 
generally and Iowa churches in which 
we actually recruited those people to 
come to our State. It caused some eye- 
brows to be raised around the country 
because one would not think stodgy old 
Iowa would be of that nature, but I 
think it reflected well on our State. 

Those people came to our State, and 
we put food together for them. We 
found them jobs. We put their kids in 
school. 

A decade later, a decade and a half 
later those Vietnamese people are 
among our best citizens. They are 
among our best students, and we would 
argue that the experience of having 
those people among Iowans has actu- 
ally expanded and enhanced our State 
and broadened our horizons. 

Actually, while they may have bene- 
fited a little, our State, and we believe 
our country, has benefited a great deal. 

The American experience has always 
been one of renewal, of different cul- 
tures, of different people, of different 
lands coming to this country, earning 
their place alongside of us and benefit- 
ing all of us in the process with their 
ideas and their ability to be different. 
The American experience is based on 
renewal and diversity of different 
thoughts and different perceptions and 
different people from different times 
and different lands. 
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I would submit to you tonight that of 
all we have said about this, the outrage 
that every one of us feels towards the 
President’s policies, which could al- 
most be termed, if one were cruel, rac- 
ist in origin and generation, political 
at a minimum, that maybe the real los- 
ers are not just the people on those 
boats in that ocean, but maybe the real 
loser for now and for the future is the 
American experience, and maybe we 
are losing as much as they, if not more, 
because we have lost their talent, their 
energy, their determination, and their 
ambition to seek a better life. There 
are really two groups that are losing. 
We are losing, as Americans, and they 
are obviously in great jeopardy. 

I cannot tell the Members how 
strongly and how deeply I feel a sense 
of outrage about this decision by the 
administration. The party of Lincoln, 
the White House that was controlled by 
the Great Emancipator, today sits in 
isolation and in disarray, unable to 
even pick up the hint of the tradition 
of their greatest President and act in 
his capacity to reach out and bring 
America together and broaden America 
and renew America. 

I do not know what history will write 
of the Presidency, of the Bush experi- 
ence, but I know that if they do write, 
this will be seen as the most blatant, 
political decision the White House has 
ever made, one that utterly denies all 
of us our heritage and our tradition of 
this country. 
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I spoke with Bob White this morning. 
Sixteen more Haitians were killed last 
night. The mayor of a major city, who 
was once arrested and beaten, was ar- 
rested again. Still we sit here with dis- 
interest and neglect, and pretend that 
this is not a political problem, that 
these are not political refugees, and 
they really do not need our help. The 
magnificent generosity of this country, 
which is our tradition and our birth- 
right, can be extended to a few people, 
even to allow them to sit on an island 
in the Caribbean in a military base 
until we can restore the legitimate 
Government of Haiti. 

Every American, irrespective of 
party, should take up this cause. Every 
American who believes that Statue of 
Liberty really represents the best of 
this country should bombard the White 
House and this House and the Senate 
with letters of outrage and frustration 
urging the administration to recon- 
sider its darkest policy. 

I know when the gentleman from 
California, ESTEBAN TORRES, spoke, he 
is Hispanic, I am Irish, the gentleman 
from Michigan is black. That is what 
makes this country the greatest thing 
possible, is the fact that different peo- 
ple and different ideas and different 
concepts can come here and mingle to- 
gether, equal and free. The American 
experience should not be denied to the 
people who seek our shores. We are big 
enough, we are broad enough, we are 
generous enough to offer that to them. 

I will do everything that the leader 
of our organization from Michigan tells 
me to do to reverse this policy. The 
gentleman [Mr. CONYERS] is a leader in 
this cause, and I wish to enlist in his 
army, and I hope every American of 
every heritage, of every ethnic origin, 
or every religion, of every color, will 
stand with him until those people are 
allowed to be safe and free, and Amer- 
ica itself renews its dream. 

Mr. CONYERS. The gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. NAGLE] has brought an in- 
credible recall of an experience that 
many of us have forgotten, that the 
people of your State and its leaders at 
that time indulged the Vietnamese in. 

We have documented over 20 in- 
stances in which safe haven has been 
granted by our country under far less 
extenuating circumstances. Here we 
have a country that has such a dicta- 
torship that we refuse to recognize it; 
that we now find that a supersecret 
Pentagon commando team had spirited 
out many of the Aristide Haitian offi- 
cials from their war-torn country, in 
effect, because they knew that their 
lives were in danger, and all we ask is 
what about the other Haitians seeking 
to flee the same violence and repres- 
sion? What about the lives of those who 
were not senior government officials? 
Why are we refusing now to even listen 
to those who fled today and last week? 

This policy cannot stand the test of 
legal scrutiny because it violates our 
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immigration law and the Geneva ac- 
cord treaty that we signed, ratified by 
the Senate in 1968, and it contradicts 
the lame State Department excuses 
that they do not know of any retalia- 
tion going on. We have affidavits and 
documents that have already been pre- 
sented that detail people who have 
been repatriated and were killed, peo- 
ple who have been repatriated and were 
arrested, people who were repatriated 
by mistake and were subsequently 
murdered the first night they returned. 

This evidence is growing into a pile 
of irrefutable documented affidavits, 
videos in some cases, which give lie to 
the pathetic assertion that we do not 
know what is going on. 

Mr. NAGLE. Madam Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. CONYERS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. NAGLE. Madam Speaker, I will 
tell the gentleman, I will bet that if 
that island had oil, we would be there 
with military force. If that island had 
a canal, we would be there with a mili- 
tary force. I even suspect that if that 
island had a population of whites like 
Granada did, we would be there with a 
military force. We draw our distinc- 
tions from this administration on the 
basis of what they can do for us, wheth- 
er we have a national security interest 
there. 

I heard the other day that they are 
going to say next to us, “It is okay, we 
will return them back, and we will de- 
termine the political refugees there on 
the island after we take them back.“ 
About 1 in 4 right now can actually 
qualify in Guantanamo Bay for politi- 
cal refugee status. The estimates we 
have from the reporters on the island 
itself are that 25 percent figure, when 
you get the Haitians back on the is- 
land, drops to 1 percent at best, the 
highest mark; 99 percent will not be ad- 
mitted; 99 percent will be denied relief, 
and the hypocrisy of our policy of find- 
ing national interest when it suits our 
needs and denying it when it does not 
meet the political needs of the White 
House because of a county in Florida 
that is important in the fall election is 
probably one of the things about the 
policy that troubles me the most. 

Mr. CONYERS. The gentleman has 
helped give all of those Americans who 
feel ashamed as we do an understand- 
ing that this is not a national policy 
that we will go quietly into the night 
accepting. This embarrassment grows 
daily. The incidents, the deaths, the 
contradictions in our own law, con- 
tinue to mount. It seems to me that we 
are doing precisely what in a demo- 
cratic society must be done. We must 
find a way to reverse the policy. 

Ambassador White, who the gen- 
tleman mentioned, has done an exceed- 
ingly important service as a person 
who has gone back there, has seen, 
interviewed, been an eyewitness, has 
talked with citizens and officials as 
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well, whose background and integrity 
is unimpeachable, and helped add to 
this testament of misery and suffering 
and death that this immigration policy 
is visiting upon citizens of the poorest 
nation in our hemisphere. 

Mr. NAGLE. If the gentleman will 
yield further, one of the things Ambas- 
sador White told me this morning and 
the thing that he asked me to empha- 
size today, if I had the opportunity to 
speak, which the gentleman has been 
kind enough to give to me, was that 
there are really two aspects of this. We 
have talked a bit about the inconsist- 
encies, the hypocrisy, the outrage, as 
to the people in the boat. But he also 
spoke to me to understand the longer 
term solution that is needed, not just 
to deal with the immediate problem of 
the refugees, but also to deal with the 
problem of how we bring down that 
government. 

Ambassador White advocated and 
asked me to mention this evening, and 
I do so with his permission, that just 
simply taking care of the refugees does 
not solve the problem. We have to re- 
move the government. Here the admin- 
istration has been as equally recal- 
citrant and short-sighted as it has on 
the policy of the former. 

Ambassador White would argue, were 
he to have floor privileges, what we 
need to do is to tighten the embargo 
aggressively, we need to go to the Eu- 
ropean Common Market and cut off the 
oil supply and do so quickly, and put a 
real economic embargo on that country 
that works with the cooperation of our 
allies. 

One of the puzzlements I have is how 
we could organize 101 nations to go to 
war in the Persian Gulf overnight and 
go to the United Nations with great 
pride and fanfare, and we cannot get 
the countries who are trading down 
there in conflict with our stated objec- 
tives to organize effective economic 
boycotts to bring that government 
down. 

He argues, and I concur, that that is 
the second prong that is needed here, is 
to bring that government down, to 
bring it down quickly, to use every le- 
gitimate nonviolent step necessary, 
and to, with force if necessary, use per- 
suasion in the strongest possible terms, 
convince our allies to join us in an ef- 
fective embargo, and not to listen, not 
to listen to the handful of American 
companies that are still down there 
doing business that are lobbying the 
domestic policy advisers at the White 
House, Lou really don't need to do 
this. It is not as bad as you are being 
told.“ 
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So I think the second thing we have 
to do is not only ask America to be 
true to its own dream and generation, 
but also to put in an effective policy 
from the White House that brings that 
government down and restores legiti- 
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mate, freely elected democratic gov- 
ernment that was in place until the 
military coup. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. CONYERS. The gentleman from 
Iowa has done us a service by reporting 
those views of Ambassador White, be- 
cause they coincide with some discus- 
sions with Members on the House floor 
yesterday in which it has been pointed 
out that until we lift the OAS sanction 
to a United Nations sanction we cannot 
really affect the European nations and 
their corporations who are still doing 
business. 

Until we impound the bank accounts 
of that part of the elite who fomented 
this coup, cut off their financial re- 
sources, and then suspend the foreign 
commercial aircraft who travel every 
day from Miami to Port-au-Prince, 
until those several things combined 
with the recommendations that the 
gentleman has reported on this floor, 
there is no way that the embargo can 
be more than a token, which gives rise 
to the growing suspicion about the 
lack of good faith that we are going 
about trying to close down these wag- 
tag military thugs which are not high- 
ly organized, which do not have up-to- 
date weaponry, who from my reports 
have only a few tanks, a few trucks, 
different kinds of hand weapons, many 
operating on their own without even 
any military supervision. And the only 
thing that they can use to maintain 
power is the terror of the gun. The only 
way that they can stay in power is to 
continue to terrorize, kill, and intimi- 
date people. 

So what we are doing is forcing peo- 
ple to continue to emigrate any way 
they can to escape a condition that we 
are allowing to exist. So we have us 
contributing to, I hope it is inadvert- 
ently, the remaining in power of people 
that, considering other kinds of coups 
that have occurred, could be relatively 
easily brought down. 

Mr. NAGLE. Will 
yield further? 

Mr. CONYERS. With pleasure, I yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. NAGLE. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. I do not mean to turn this 
into an intellectual argument, but an 
intellectual argument sometimes 
serves the basis for policy, and I realize 
we are talking about people here. But 
it seems to me what the gentleman has 
just described is a political problem in 
the island, a freely elected democratic 
government having been removed, the 
administration making a decision of a 
political solution to a political prob- 
lem, that is, a limited, ineffective em- 
bargo which causes the people of the is- 
land to flee the political situation. And 
then we deny them admission to this 
country because we say they are not a 
political refugees, they are really eco- 
nomic refugees. It seems to me almost 
by definition in the manner in which 
the administration has handled it they 
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have established the legitimate politi- 
cal refugees status of the Haitians that 
they will not now even let get off the 
boat at Guantanamo, if they are even 
able to get across the ocean, and it is 
incorrigible or incomprehensible that 
logic cannot drive a policy down there, 
but politics drives it, but they will not 
realize the political nature of the refu- 
gee situation. 

Mr. CONYERS. The gentleman's 
analysis I think is absolutely correct. I 
think he gives rise to the lie that these 
are just poor people trying to find a 
job. 

The truth is as the poorest nation 
state in the hemisphere, they have al- 
ways been poor. But that did not drive 
them to leave their country, to risk 
death on the high seas. It was the po- 
litical terrorism of a coup that makes 
them decide that notwithstanding the 
perils of international shark-infested 
waters that they will risk their lives 
knowing that they may be turned 
back, rearrested, or anything can hap- 
pen to them. These are incredibly dif- 
ficult decisions to be forced upon indi- 
viduals who are now wreaking the ter- 
rible misdirection of American diplo- 
matic policy. 

I hope that our voices will grow. I 
hope that the American people will un- 
derstand that his is not a politically or 
partisan-driven debate, that they un- 
derstand that the honor of our country 
hangs in the balance. We who criticized 
the British for turning back the Viet- 
namese boat people, they are bringing 
up the White House communications 
and the State Department bulletins 
right now, reviewing how we lectured 
other people about the barbarity of the 
very policy that we have now come to 
adopt. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. CONYERS. Madam Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in 
which to revise and extend their re- 
marks on the subject of my special 
order this evening. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mrs. 
UNSOELD). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

—— 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Colorado (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GEPHARDT), for today, on 
account of family emergency. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Member (at his own 
request) to revise and extend his re- 
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marks and include extraneous mate- 
rial:) 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. TORRES) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr. Moopy, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. McCurpy, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. CONYERS, for 60 minutes, today. 

Mr. Bontor, for 60 minutes each day, 
on June 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 10, and 11. 

Mr. Fazio, for 60 minutes each day, 
on June 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 10, and 11. 

Mr. CONYERS, for 60 minutes each 
day, on June 2, 3, and 4. 

Mr. WOLPE, for 5 minutes, on June 3. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

(Mr. BROOKS, prior to vote on motion 
to recommit on conference report on S. 
1306 in the House today.) 
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(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. SENSENBRENNER) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter:) 

BROOMFIELD. 

SUNDQUIST in two instances. 
THOMAS of California. 
GALLEGLY. 


GOODLING. 


JOHNSON of Texas. 
PACKARD. 
ROS-LEHTINEN in 10 instances. 
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quest of Mr. TORRES) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. CARDIN. 

Mr. FAZIO in two instances. 

Mr. BONIOR. 
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LARocco in two instances. 
YATRON in two instances. 
LEHMAN of California. 
KOSTMAYER in two instances. 
SCHEUER. 

LONG. 

LEVINE of California. 
HERTEL. 

REED. 

SMITH of Florida. 
DELAURO. 

ROYBAL. 

OLVER. 

MANTON. 

SWETT. 

KENNEDY. 


RERESERESESEEERS 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. NAGLE. Madam Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 7 o’clock and 29 minutes p.m.) 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, June 1, 1992, at 
12 noon. 


ee —— 


EXPENDITURE REPORTS CONCERNING OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Reports of committees of the U.S. House of Representatives concerning the foreign currencies used by them for official 
foreign travel during the first quarter of 1992 pursuant to Public Law 95-354 are as follows: 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND MAR. 31, 1992 


Per diem! Transportation Other purposes Total 
Country US. dollar U.S. dollar US. dollar US. dollar 
Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent 
rency or US. cer rency or US. cur- tency or US. cur: rency or US. out 


Hon, William J. Hughes? oo 27 29 


Name of Member or employee 
Arriva} Departure 
2 vu 
2711 216 
2/16 2718 
—T—T— ag 27 27 
PER vil 
2711 2716 
216 V18 
Committee tote! j 
1 Per diem constitutes lodging and meals. 


2 H foreign currency is used. enter U.S. dollar equivalent, if U.S. currency is used, enter amount expended. 
Transportation and other expenses will be reported by the Committee on Public Works and Transportation, 


JACK BROOKS, Chairman, May 7, 1992. 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND COMMERCE, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND MAR. 31, 


Date 
Name of Member or employee 

Arrival Departure 
* 
v2 
n 
* 
23 
ue 
1/8 
1/12 
127 
23 
23 

Committee total ..-..-orncrsntonseeterrntserer 3 
1 Per diem constitutes lodging and meals. 


1992 
Per diem! Transportation Other purposes. Total 
County US. dollar US. dollar US. dotiar US. dollar 
Foreign cut- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent 
tency or U.S. cur- ` rency or US. cur- rency or US. cur- rency or US. cur 
tency? rency? rency? rency? 


7H foreign currency is used, enter U.S. dollar equivalent; if U.S. currency is used, enter amount expended, 


JOHN O. DINGELL, Chairman. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referrred as 
follows: 


3588. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to amend the Rural Electrification 
Act of 1936; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

3589. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, transmitting 
a report required by section 918 of the Finan- 
cial Institutions Reform, Recovery, and En- 
forcement Act of 1989 for 1991, pursuant to 12 
U.S.C. 1833; to the Committee on Banking, 
Finance and Urban Affairs. 

3590. A letter from the Secretary of Edu- 
cation, transmitting notice of final priority 
for fiscal year 1992—Protection and Advo- 
cacy of Individual Rights, pursuant to 20 
U.S.C. 1232(d)(1); to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

3591. A letter from the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services, transmitting a com- 
pilation and analysis of State activities in 
implementing the fourth year of the Child 
Abuse and Neglect Prevention Challenge 
Grant Program, pursuant to 42 U.S.C. 
5116a(1), 5116g; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

3592. A letter from the Director, Defense 
Security Assistance Agency, transmitting 
notification of the Department of the Navy’s 
proposed Letter(s) of Offer and Acceptance 
[LOA] to Korea for defense articles and serv- 
ices (Transmittal No. 92-23), pursuant to 22 
U.S.C. 2776(b); to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

3593. A letter from the Director, Defense 
Security Assistance Agency, transmitting 
notification of the Department of the Air 
Force's proposed Letter(s) of Offer and Ac- 
ceptance [LOA] to the Coordination Council 
for North American Affairs for defense arti- 
cles and services (Transmittal No. 92-24), 
pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 2776(b); to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

3594. A letter from the Assistant Legal Ad- 
viser for Treaty Affairs, Department of 
State, transmitting copies of international 
agreements, other than treaties, entered into 
by the United States, pursuant to 1 U.S.C. 
112b(a); to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

3595. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Management and Budget, transmitting OMB 
estimate of the amount of change in outlays 
or receipts, as the case may be, in each fiscal 
year through fiscal year 1997 resulting from 
passage of H.R. 4774 and S. 2378, pursuant to 
Public Law 101-508, section 13101(a) (104 Stat. 
1388-582); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

3596. A letter from the Director, U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency, transmitting the semi- 
annual report of the inspector general cover- 
ing the period October 1, 1991, through March 
31, 1992, pursuant to Public Law 99-399, sec- 
tion 412(a); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

3597. A letter from the Clerk, U.S. House of 
Representatives, transmitting the quarterly 
report of receipts and expenditures of appro- 
priations and other funds for the period Jan- 
uary 1, 1992 through March 31, 1992, pursuant 
to 2 U.S.C. 104a (H. Doc. No. 102-336); to the 
Committee on House Administration and or- 
dered to be printed. 

3598. A letter from the Deputy Associate 
Director for Collection and Disbursement, 
Department of the Interior, transmitting no- 
tice of proposed refunds of excess royalty 
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payments in OCS areas, pursuant to 43 U.S.C. 
1339(b); to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

3599. A letter from the Deputy Associate 
Director for Collection and Disbursement, 
Department of the Interior, transmitting no- 
tice of proposed refunds of excess royalty 
payments in OCS areas, pursuant to 43 U.S.C. 
1339(b); to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

3600. A letter from the Deputy Associate 
Director for Collection and Disbursement, 
Department of the Interior, transmitting no- 
tice of proposed refunds of excess royalty 
payments in OCS areas, pursuant to 43 U.S.C. 
1339(b); to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

3601. A letter from the Deputy Associate 
Director for Collection and Disbursement, 
Department of the Interior, transmitting no- 
tice of proposed refunds of excess royalty 
payments in OCS areas, pursuant to 43 U.S.C. 
1339(b); to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

3602, A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
(Civil Works), the Department of the Army, 
transmitting recommendations for the modi- 
fication to the authorized flood damage re- 
duction project for Santa Barbara County 
Coastal Streams, California, pursuant to 42 
U.S.C. 1962d-5(a) (H. Doc. No. 102-337); to the 
Committee on Public Works and Transpor- 
tation and ordered to be printed. 

3603. A letter from the Administrator, Gen- 
eral Services Administration, transmitting 
an informational copy of a lease prospectus, 
pursuant to 40 U.S.C. 606(a); to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works and Transportation. 

3604. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
entitled Nuclear Waste: DOE's Repository 
Site Investigations, a Long and Difficult 
Task (GAO/RCED-92-73); jointly, to the 
Committees on Government Operations, En- 
ergy and Commerce, and Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. BROWN: Committee on Science, 
Space, and Technology. H.R. 3614. A bill 
amending the Land Remote-Sensing Com- 
mercialization Act of 1984 to secure U.S. 
leadership in land remote-sensing by provid- 
ing data continuity for the Landsat Program 
and by establishing a new national land re- 
mote-sensing policy, and for other purposes; 
with amendments (Rept. 102-539). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


———— 


REPORTED BILLS SEQUENTIALLY 
REFERRED 


Under clause 5 of rule X, bills and re- 
ports were delivered to the Clerk for 
printing, and bills referred as follows: 

Mr. FORD of Michigan: Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. H.R. 3711, A bill to author- 
ize grants to be made to State programs de- 
signed to provide resources to persons who 
are nutritionally at risk in the form of fresh 
nutritious unprepared foods, and for other 
purposes; with an amendment; referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture for a period 
ending not later than June 5, 1992, for consid- 
eration of such provisions of the bill and 
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amendment as fall within the jurisdiction of 
that committee pursuant to clause 1(a)(7), 
rule X. (Rept. 102-540, Pt. 1). Ordered to be 
printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 4 
of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. TAUZIN (for himself, Mr. 
FIELDS, and Mr. SKELTON): 

H.R. 5276. A bill to amend the Solid Waste 
Disposal Act to prohibit the Administrator 
of the Environmental Protection Agency 
from listing used oil and affiliated materials 
as a hazardous waste under that act, to re- 
quire the Administrator to establish cost ef- 
fective management standards for genera- 
tors, transporters, and recyclers of used oil, 
to conserve a valuable resource, and to re- 
duce the amount of lead in used oil fuels; to 
the Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. ACKERMAN: 

H.R. 5277. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to establish programs to 
increase the supply of professional nurses 
and provide educational assistance to nurses, 
and for other purposes; jointly, to the Com- 
mittees on Energy and Commerce and Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. ANDREWS of New Jersey: 

H.R. 5278. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to increase the amount of 
gain which may be excluded from gross in- 
come on the sale of the principal residence of 
an individual who has attained age 55 to 
compensate for the 50 percent increase since 
1981 in the median price of a home in the 
United States; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 5279. A bill to provide for economic 
growth by reducing income taxes for most 
Americans, by encouraging the purchase of 
American-made products, and by accelerat- 
ing transportation-related spending, and for 
other purposes; jointly, to the Committees 
on Ways and Means, Public Works and 
Transportation, Banking, Finance and Urban 
Affairs, Post Office and Civil Service, and 
Appropriations. 

H.R. 5280. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 and the Housing and Com- 
munity Development Act of 1987 to provide 
tax incentives for investments in enterprise 
zone businesses and domestic businesses; 
jointly, to the Committees on Ways and 
Means and Banking, Finance and Urban Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. BAKER: 

H.R. 5281. A bill to suspend until January 
1, 1995, the duty on 2.2-Dichlorophenylacetic 
Acid Ethel Ester [DCPAE]; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DURBIN (for himself, Mr. 
FRANK of Massachusetts, Mrs. KEN- 
NELLY, Mr. HERTEL, Mr. TOWNS, Mr. 
SARPALIUS, Mr. TRAXLER, Mr. LEWIS 
of Florida, Mr. PENNY, and Mr. Bor- 
SKI): 

H.R. 5282. A bill to restrict assistance for 
Russia until its Armed Forces are removed 
from the Baltic States; jointly, to the Com- 
mittees on Banking, Finance and Urban Af- 
fairs and Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DYMALLY: 

H.R. 5283. A bill to preempt State and local 
sanction measures against Namibia; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of California: 

H.R. 5284. A bill to amend the U.S. Com- 
mission on Civil Rights Act of 1983 to provide 
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an authorization of appropriations; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5285. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions to carry out the activities of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation for fiscal year 
1993, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ESPY (for himself, Mr. WHIT- 
TEN, Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mr. PARKER, 
and Mr. TAYLOR of Mississippi): 

H.R. 5286. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Lower Mississippi River Mu- 
seum and Riverfront Interpretive Site, and 
for other purposes; jointly, to the Commit- 
tees on Public Works and Transportation 
and Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. GEREN of Texas: 

H.R. 5287. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to provide for the grade of 
major general for the Chief of the Dental 
Service of the Air Force; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. GOODLING (for himself, Mr. 
MICHEL, and Mr. GUNDERSON): 

H.R. 5288. A bill to revise the Federal voca- 
tional training system to meet the Nation's 
work force needs into the 21st century by es- 
tablishing a network of local skill centers to 
serve as a common point of entry to voca- 
tional training, a certification system to en- 
sure high quality programs, and a voucher 
system to enhance participant choice, and 
for other purposes; jointly, to the Commit- 
tees on Education and Labor, Agriculture, 
Veterans’ Affairs, Ways and Means, and the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KILDEE (for himself, Mr. EMER- 
SON, Mrs. SCHROEDER, Mr. HALL of 
Ohio, Mr. SOLARZ, Mr. NEAL of North 
Carolina, Mr. FOGLIETTA, Mr. LIPIN- 
SKI, Mr. EDWARDS of California, Mr. 
GLICKMAN, Mr. EVANS, Mr. BERMAN, 
Mr. COYNE, Mr. HERTEL, Mr. 
SCHEUER, Mr. FAZIO, Mr. CONYERS, 
Mr. JEFFERSON, Mr. CLAY, Mr. STAG- 
GERS, Mr. MAVROULES, Mr. BOUCHER, 
Mr. VENTO, Mr. HUGHES, Mr. TRAX- 
LER, Mr. MFUME, Ms. PELOSI, Mr. 
DELLUMS, Mr. ANDREWS of Maine, Mr. 
MRAZEK, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. 
BLACKWELL, Mr. JOHNSON of South 
Dakota, Mr. DOWNEY, Mr. MARKEY, 
Mr. GONZALEZ, Mr. OWENS of Utah, 
Mr. COLORADO, Mr. MCNULTY, Mr. 
REED, Mr. TOWNS, Mr. OBERSTAR, Mr. 
POSHARD, Mr. AUCOIN, Mr. WHEAT, 
Mr. MORAN, Mr. FISH, Mr. SIKORSKI, 
Mr. WAXMAN, Ms. SLAUGHTER, Ms. 
NORTON, Mr. RAHALL, Mr. STARK, Mr. 
DEFAZIO, Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER, Mr. 
RICHARDSON, Mrs. UNSOELD, Mr. 
UPTON, and Mr. MILLER of Califor- 


nia): 

H.R. 5289. A bill making appropriations to 
begin a phase in toward full funding of the 
special supplemental food program for 
women, infants, and children [WIC] and of 
Head Start Programs, and to expand the Job 
Corps Program for the year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1998, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. KOSTMAYER (for himself and 
Mr. BLACKWELL): 

H.R. 5290. A bill to require the Secretary of 
Veterans Affairs to conduct a pilot program 
to demonstrate the feasibility of installing 
telephones in patient rooms in Department 
of Veterans Affairs medical facilities; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. MARTINEZ: 

H.R. 5291. A bill to provide for the tem- 
porary use of certain lands in the city of 
South Gate, CA, for elementary school pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 
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By Mr. OBERSTAR (for himself, Mr. 
ROE, Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT, and Mr. 
CLINGER): 

H.R. 5292. A bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of Gen. Thomas C. Richards, U.S. Air 
Force (retired) as Administrator of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Administration; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and Transportation. 

By Mr. OBERSTAR (for himself, Mr. 
MINETA, Ms. HORN, Mr. JONTZ, Mr. 
DAVIS, Mr. MCCLOSKEY, and Mr. 
VANDER JAGT): 

H.R. 5293. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 to enhance competition 
among air carriers by prohibiting an air car- 
rier who operates a computer reservation 
system from discriminating against other air 
carriers participating in the system and 
among travel agents which subscribe to the 
system, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and Transportation. 

By Mr. RAHALL: 

H.R. 5294. A bill to provide assistance for 
environmental infrastructure facilities for 
economically distressed areas; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and Transportation. 

By Mr. RINALDO (for himself, Mr. 
ROE, Mr. GALLO, Mr. ZIMMER, Mr. 
SMITH of New Jersey, and Mr. 
HUGHES): 

A bill to direct the Administrator of the 
Federal Aviation Administration and the Ad- 
ministrator of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration to jointly conduct a 
research pr to develop new tech- 
nologies for quieter jet aircraft engines and 
airframes; to the Committee on Science, 
Space, and Technology. 

By Mr. STARK (for himself, Mr. Dicks. 
and Mr. MCCURDY): 

H.R. 5296. A bill to require a report on nu- 
clear safety in Eastern Europe and the states 
of the former Soviet Union; jointly, to the 
Committees on Foreign Affairs and Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. STENHOLM (for himself, Mr. 
ALLARD, Mr. BARTON of Texas, Mr. 
BOEHNER, Mr. BREWSTER, Mr. BROWN, 
Mr. CONDIT, Mr. CRAMER, Mr. DOOLEY, 
Mr. GLICKMAN, Mr. GOODLING, Mr. 
GRANDY, Mr. GREEN of New York, Mr. 
GUNDERSON, Mr. HASTERT, Mr. 
HATCHER, Mr. HERGER, Mr. HOPKINS, 
Mr. HUCKABY, Mr. JOHNSON of South 
Dakota, Mr. JONTZ, Mr. MONTGOM- 
ERY, Mr. MORRISON, Mr. MYERS of In- 
diana, Mr. NAGLE, Mr. NUSSLE, Mr. 
OXLEY, Mr. PENNY, Mr. PETERSON of 
Minnesota, Mr. REGULA, Mr. ROB- 
ERTS, Mr. SARPALIUS, Mr. SMITH of 
Oregon, Mr. STALLINGS, Mr. TOWNS, 
Mr. VOLKMER, and Mr. WALSH): 

H.R. 5297. A bill entitled the Animal Me- 
dicinal Drug Use Clarification Act of 1992"; 
to the Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. STUDDS: 

H.R. 5298. A bill to amend title XVIII of the 
Social Security Act to direct the Secretary 
of Health and Human Services to include a 
description of the medical assistance for 
Medicare cost sharing available under title 
XIX of such act in the annual notice of bene- 
fits provided to Medicare beneficiaries; joint- 
ly, to the Committee on Ways and Means and 
Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Mississippi (for 
himself, Mr. WHITTEN, Mr. Espy, Mr. 
MAZZOLI, Mr. CHAPMAN, Mr. GUARINI, 
Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mr. PETERSON of 
Florida, Mr. WISE, Mr. PARKER, Mr. 
HOLLOWAY, Mr. CLINGER, Mr. 
LAUGHLIN, Mr. WALSH, Mr. SPRATT, 
Mr. DERRICK, Mrs. LLOYD, Mr. JONES 
of North Carolina, Mr. MACHTLEY, 
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Mr. MARLENEE, Mr. BRYANT, Mrs. 
PATTERSON, Mr. SWETT, Mr. 
BROWDER, Mr. VALENTINE, Mr. 
SPENCE, Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER, Mr. 
HUCKABY, Mr. JEFFERSON, Mr. FRANK 
of Massachusetts, Mr. LIVINGSTON, 
Mr. ABERCROMBIE, Mr. BREWSTER, Ms. 
SLAUGHTER, Mr. SMITH of Texas, Mr. 
RAHALL, Mr. BEVILL, Mr. SAXTON, Ms. 
HORN, Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota, 
Mr. ENGLISH, Mr. LAROCCO, Mrs. 
MINK, Mr. FRANKS of Connecticut, 
Mr. BRUCE, Mr. MCCRERY, Mr. 
BROOKS, Mr. ZELIFF, Mr. SMITH of 
Florida, Mr. BACCHUS, Mr. WELDON, 
Mr. ERDREICH, Mr. MORRISON, Mr. 
HOYER, and Mr. DORGAN of North Da- 
kota): 

H.R. 5299. A bill to prohibit the transfer of 
excess Department of Defense construction 
and fire equipment to foreign governments; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MFUME: 

H.R. 5300. A bill to amend the Federal 
Transit Act to increase for 2 fiscal years the 
Federal share of the costs of establishing and 
operating a university transportation center; 
to the Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation. 

H.R. 5301. A bill to provide for a temporary 
partial waiver of the requirement that the 
States match a portion of the Federal funds 
provided for the job opportunities and basic 
skills training program of the States; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BILIRAKIS (for himself, Mr. 
DORNAN of California, Mr. LIGHTFOOT, 
Mr. JEFFERSON, Mr. EVANS, Mr. 
MOAKLEY, Mr. WOLF, Mr. HARRIS, 
Mrs. VUCANOVICH, Mr. MCMILLEN of 
Maryland, Mr. GUARINI, Mr. KILDEE, 
Ms. HORN, Mr. LIPINSKI, Mr. HORTON, 
Mr. BOEHLERT, Mr. ESPY, Mr. FRANKS 
of Connecticut, Mr. BLILEY, Ms. 
OAKAR, Mr. SISISKY, Mr. SCHEUER, 
Mr. RAVENEL, Mrs. JOHNSON of Con- 
necticut, Mr. PAXON, Mr. ACKERMAN, 
Mrs. LLOYD, Mr. LEHMAN of Califor- 
nia, Mr. Towns, Mr, MONTGOMERY, 
Ms. SLAUGHTER, Mr. DE LA GARZA, 
Mr. MCNULTY, Mr. WAXMAN, Mr. 
MCGRATH, Mr. WALSH, Mr. BLAZ, Mr. 
DEFAZIO, Ms. MOLINARI, Mr. BEN- 
NETT, Mr. FISH, Mr. ERDREICH, Mr. 
RANGEL, and Mr. STUMP): 

H.J. Res. 495. Joint resolution designating 
the week beginning November 8, 1992, as 
“National Women Veterans Recognition 
Week”; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. GEPHARDT (for himself, Mr. 
BONIOR, Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI, Mr. 
OBEY, Mr. MURTHA, Mr. TRAXLER, Mr. 
Fazio, Mr. STARK, Mr. DURBIN, Mr. 
ECKART, Mr. EDWARDS of California, 
Mr. FROST, Ms. KAPTUR, Mr. SKAGGS, 
Mr. ABERCROMBIE, Mr. 
HOCHBRUECKNER, Ms. HORN, Mrs. 
SCHROEDER, Mr. TRAFICANT, and Mr. 
WYDEN): 

H. J. Res. 496. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States to provide for a balanced budget of 
the United States Government; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. LLOYD: 

H.J. Res. 497. Joint resolution commemo- 
rating the 100th anniversary of Southern 
College of Seventh-Day Adventists; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. OBERSTAR (for himself, Mr. 
CLINGER, and Mr. INHOFE): 

H. J. Res. 498. Joint resolution designating 
the week commencing October 4, 1992, as 
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“National Aviation Education Week“; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
By Mr. PAYNE of New Jersey (for him- 
self, Mr. BEVILL, Mr. ANNUNZIO, Mr. 
SAWYER, Mr. HEFNER, Mr. MCMILLEN 
of Maryland, Mr. HARRIS, Mr. 
BILBRAY, Ms. LONG, Mr. EVANS, Mr. 
GONZALEZ, Mr. HORTON, Mr. GUARINI, 
Mr. RICHARDSON, Mr. MFUME, Mr. 
TANNER, Ms, WATERS, Mr. SANDERS, 
Ms. HORN, Mr. FASCELL, Mr. CLAY, 
Ms. NORTON, Mrs. MINK, Mr. CHAP- 
MAN, Mr. NAGLE, Mr. NEAL of Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA, Mr. 
LEHMAN of California, Mr. SCHEUER, 
Mr. VANDER JAGT, Mr. STOKES, Mr. 
TALLON, Mrs. BOXER, Mr. BLILEY, Mr. 
SISISKY, Mrs. UNSOELD, Mr. MCNUL- 
TY, Mr. MAZZOLI, Mr. KASICH, Mr. 
RINALDO, Mr. POSHARD, Mr. EMERSON, 
Mr. BRUCE, Mr. STALLINGS, Mr. 
TOWNS, Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mrs. JOHN- 
SON of Connecticut, Mrs. PATTERSON, 
Mr. STUDDS, Mr. GORDON, Ms. 
SLAUGHTER, Mr. PRICE, Mr. BERMAN, 
Mrs. Lowry of New York, Mr. FORD of 
Michigan, Mr. ROE, Mr. HUBBARD, Mr. 
DE LUGO, Mr. SABO, Mr. BOUCHER, Mr. 
VENTO, Mr. WEISS, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. 
WALSH, Mr. PURSELL, Mr. WAXMAN, 
Mr. DARDEN, Mr. HUCKABY, Mr. 
BONIOR, and Mr. OWENS of New York); 

H.J. Res. 499. Joint resolution designating 
July 2, 1992, as National Literacy Day“; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 

By Mr. CARDIN (for himself, Mr. 
HOYER, Mrs. BENTLEY, Mr. MCMILLEN 
of Maryland, Mr. MFUME, Mr. 
GILCHREST, and Mrs. BYRON): 

H. Con. Res. 327. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress regarding 
visionary art as a national treasure and re- 
garding the American Visionary Art Museum 
as a national repository and educational cen- 
ter for visionary art; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. GEPHARDT (for himself and 
Mr. MICHEL): 

H. Res. 471. Resolution directing the re- 
lease of certain materials relating to the in- 
quiry of the operation of the bank of the Ser- 
geant at Arms pursuant to House Resolution 
236; considered and agreed to. 

By Mr. SENSENBRENNER: 

H. Res. 472. Resolution amending the rules 
of the House of Representatives to require 
that the votes of individual Members be re- 
corded in open session when choosing a 
President pursuant to the 12th amendment 
to the Constitution; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. SOLARZ (for himself and Mr. 
LEACH): 

H. Res. 473. Resolution expressing the con- 
tinuing concern of the House of Representa- 
tives about the situation in Burma and its 
implications for the region; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memori- 
als were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 

454. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
Senate of the State of Hawaii, relative to 
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proposed legislation entitled The Earth- 
quake Project“; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

455. Also, memorial of the Senate of the 
State of Hawaii, relative to 
antiprogersterone steroid mifepistone, 
known as RU-486; to the Committee on En- 
ergy and Commerce. 

456. Also, memorial of the Senate of the 
State of Hawaii, relative to the U.N. Con- 
ference on Environment and Development; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

457. Also, memorial of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the State of Colorado, rel- 
ative to global democracy; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

458. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
Guam, relative to support of H.R. 4901; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

459. Also, memorial of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the State of South Carolina, 
relative to the Older Americans Act; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, sponsors 
were added to public bills and resolu- 
tions as follows: 


H.R. 650: Mr. SABO. 

H.R. 693: Mr. MCCLOSKEY. 

H.R. 766: Mrs. SCHROEDER. 

H.R. 961: Mr. TAYLOR of North Carolina. 

H.R. 1200: Mr. BARNARD. 

H.R. 1218: Mr. PANETTA and Mrs. COLLINS of 
Michigan. 

H.R. 1335: Mr. LAGOMARSINO and Mr. 
TRAFICANT. 

H.R. 1536: Mrs. BENTLEY and Ms. KAPTUR. 

H.R. 1573: Mr. DARDEN. 

H. R. 1624: Mr. WALSH. 

H.R. 1703: Mr. BACCHUS. 

H.R. 1753: Ms. HORN. 

H.R. 1820: Mr. SWETT, Mr. MILLER of Cali- 
fornia, and Mr. FROST. 

H.R. 2070: Mr. WHEAT and Mr. KOSTMAYER. 

H.R. 2164: Mr. BROWDER, Mr. RICHARDSON, 
and Mr. LUKEN. 

H.R. 2819: Mr. TRAXLER and Mr. JONES of 
Georgia. 

H.R. 2966: Ms. HORN. 

H.R. 3071: Mrs. BYRON and Mr. WHEAT. 

H.R. 3137: Mr. BROWN and Mr. ZIMMER. 

H.R. 3160: Mr. ATKINS, Mrs. COLLINS of 
Michigan, Ms. DELAURO, Mr. DOOLEY, Mr. 
GEJDENSON, Mr. MFUME, Mr. OBEY, Mr. PAS- 
TOR, Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. SOLARZ, and Mr. 
WOLPE. 

H.R. 3277: Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. KILDEE, Mr. 
SANDERS, Ms. OAKAR, Mr. SANTORUM, Mr. 
SANGMEISTER, Mr. WELDON, Mr. TAYLOR of 
Mississippi, Mr. RAVENEL, Mr. CRAMER, Mr. 
SMITH of Florida, Mr. BILBRAY, Mr. MINETA, 
Mr. RAHALL, Mr. NEAL of Massachusetts, Mr. 
PETERSON of Minnesota, Mr. JONES of North 
Carolina, Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota, and 
Mr. FISH. 

H.R. 3373: Mr. WILSON, Mr. SHAW, Mr. 
FRANKS of Connecticut, and Mr. SWIFT. 

Mr. COBLE. 

: Mr. DWYER of New Jersey. 
: Mr. OXLEY. 

Mr. AUCOIN. 

: Ms. KAPTUR. 

Mr. KENNEDY. 

Mr. MORRISON. 
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H.R. 3878: Mr. ACKERMAN, Mr. ALEXANDER, 
Mr. CONYERS, Mr. OBERSTAR, Mr. OLVER, Ms. 
PELOSI, Mr. TORRES, and Mr. TRAFICANT. 

H.R. 3927: Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. ECKART, anå 
Mr. HARRIS. 

H.R. 3938: Mr. FROST and Mr. FISH. 

H.R. 3986: Mr. KOSTMAYER. 

H.R. 4008: Mr. KOLTER and Mr. SANTORUM. 

H. R. 4078: Mr. DEFAZIO. 

H.R. 4174: Mr. ATKINS. 

H.R. 4278: Mr. TORRES. ` 

H.R. 4304: Mr. HALL of Ohio and Mr. VENTO. 

H.R. 4315: Mr. ATKINS and Mr. SUNDQUIST. 

H.R. 4338: Mr. CRAMER, Mr. TORRICELLI, Mr. 
LANCASTER, Mr. CARPER, Mr. SERRANO, Mr. 
Goss, Mr. GALLEGLY, Mr. REED, Mr. ROSE, 
Mr. DURBIN, Mr. WISE, Mr. VALENTINE, Mr. 
JOHNSTON of Florida, Mr. SUNDQUIST, Mr. 
ECKART, Mr. WEISS, Mr. JONES of Georgia, 
Mr. Ray, Mr. TAYLOR of Mississippi, Mr. 
PRICE, Mr. SWETT, Mr. CARDIN, Mr. MOLLO- 
HAN, Mr. PETERSON of Florida, Mr. BEREU- 
TER, Mr. SHAYS, Mr. PARKER, Mr. OBEY, Mr. 
PORTER, Mr. Espy, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. THOM- 
AS of Georgia, Mr. DORNAN of California, Mr. 
BROWDER, Mr. FRANKS of Connecticut, Mr. 
Bacchus, and Mrs. COLLINS of Michigan. 

H.R. 4427: Mr. GILCHREST and Mr. GUARINI. 

H.R. 4432: Mr. CARPER. 

H.R. 4481: Mr. UPTON. 

H.R. 4502: Mr. HOPKINS, Mr. BACCHUS, Mr. 
WILSON, Mr. ABERCROMBIE, Ms. HORN, Mr. 
BLAZ, Mr. LIVINGSTON, Mr. SMITH of Texas, 
Mr. SLATTERY, Mr. POSHARD, Mr. OLIN, Mr. 
JEFFERSON, Mr. SAXTON, Mr. COBLE, Mr. BE- 
VILL, Mr. LUKEN, Mr. LAGOMARSINO, Mr. RAN- 
GEL, and Mr. JONES of North Carolina. 

H.R. 4550: Mr. HUGHES. 

H.R. 4591: Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota, 
Mr. SMITH of Florida, Mr. TOWNS, and Mrs. 
UNSOELD. 


H.R. 4617: Mr. MCMILLAN of North Caro- 
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4655: Mr. MCMILLAN of North 


4656: Mr. MCMILLAN of North 


. 4657: Mr. MCMILLAN of North 


. MCMILLAN of North 
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4665: Mr. MCMILLAN of North C 


H. R. 4666: Mr. MCMILLAN of North Carolina. 
. 4667: Mr. MCMILLAN of North Caro- 


4668: 
4669: 


Mr. MCMILLAN of North Caro- 


Mr. MCMILLAN of North Caro- 


. 4670: Mr. MCMILLAN of North Caro- 


: Mr. MCMILLAN of North Caro- 


: Mr. MCMILLAN of North Caro- 


: Mr. MCMILLAN of North Caro- 


. MCMILLAN of North Caro- 


. MCMILLAN of North Caro- 


. MCMILLAN of North 


. MCMILLAN of North 


. MCMILLAN of North 
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. MCMILLAN of North 


: Mr. MCMILLAN of North 


. MCMILLAN of North 


. MCMILLAN of North 


4684: Mr. MCMILLAN of North Caro- 
4724: Mr. JOHNSTON of Florida, Mrs. 
MEYERS of Kansas, Mr. NICHOLS, Mr. RICH- 
ARDSON, Mr. SWETT, and Mr. TRAFICANT. 

H.R. 4725: Mr. KOSTMAYER and Mr. VENTO. 

H.R. 4822: Mr. SOLARZ, Mr. WALSH, Mr. 
NEAL of North Carolina, Mr. FOGLIETTA, Mr. 
MA2ZZOLI, Mr. LIPINSKI, Mr. EDWARDS of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. GLICKMAN, Mr. EVANS, Mr. FAS- 
CELL, Mr. BERMAN, Mr. COYNE, Mr. HERTEL, 
Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. Fazio, Mr. CONYERS, Mr. 
JEFFERSON, Mr. CLAY, Mr. STAGGERS, Mr. 
MAVROULES, Mr. BOUCHER, Mr. VENTO, Mr. 
Moopy, Mr. HUGHES, Mr. TRAXLER, Mr. 
MFUME, Ms. PELOSI, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. AN- 
DREWS of Maine, Mr. MRAZEK, Mr. RANGEL, 
Mr. BLACKWELL, Mr. JOHNSON of South Da- 
kota, Mr. DOWNEY, Mr. MARKEY, Mr. GON- 
ZALEZ, Mr. OWENS of Utah, Mr. COLORADO, 
MR. MCNULTY, Mr. REED, Mr. TOWNS, Mr. 
OBERSTAR, Mr. POSHARD, Mr. AUCOIN, Mr. 
WHEAT, Mr. MORAN, Mr. MILLER of Califor- 
nia, Mr. HAYES of Illinois, Mr. MORRISON, Mr. 
UPTON, Mr. SIKORSKI, Mr. WAXMAN, Ms. 
SLAUGHTER, Mr. WHITTEN, Mr. LEHMAN of 
California, Ms. NORTON, Mr. RAHALL, Mr. 
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STARK, Mr. BONIOR, Mr. DEFAZIO, Mr. HENRY, 

Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER, Mr. RICHARDSON, and 

Mrs. UNSOELD. 
H. R. 4851: Mr. 
H. R. 4852: Mr. 
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. SPRATT, Mr. Moopy, and Mr. 


. 4961: Mr. DOOLEY. 

H.R. 5020: Mr. Ray, Mr. CRAMER, Mr. HOR- 
TON, Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts, Mr. 
ROHRABACHER, Mr. DORNAN of California, Mr. 
Towns, Mr. BLAZ, Mr. FASCELL, Mr. MILLER 
of Washington, Mr. LIPINSKI, Mr. JEFFERSON, 
Mr. LAGOMARSINO, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. LENT, 
and Mr. STAGGERS. 

H.R. 5099: Mr. TORRES and Mr. VENTO. 

H.R. 5111: Mr. KYL. 

H.R. 5117: Mr. MURPHY, Mrs. MORELLA, Mr. 
RicGs, Mr. MCCURDY, Mr. LAGOMARSINO, Mr. 
HYDE, Ms. NORTON, Ms. KAPTUR, Mr. PENNY, 
Mr. POSHARD, Mr. LIPINSKI, Mr. BONIOR, and 
Mr. TRAFICANT. 

H.R. 5126: Mr. BENNETT, Mr. CARDIN, Mr. 
COSTELLO, Mr. ECKART, Mr. LEHMAN of Flor- 
ida, Ms. NORTON, Mr. RICHARDSON, Mr. AL- 
LARD, Mr. BUNNING, Mr. GORDON, Mr. GUAR- 
INI, Mr. HASTERT, Mr. PRICE, Mr. RHODES, 
Mr. SMITH of Florida, and Mr. TORRICELLI. 

H. R. 5135: Mr. FROST, 

H.R. 5136: Mr. SAXTON. 

H.R. 5153; Mr. LIVINGSTON. 

H.R. 5162: Mr. MCHUGH, Mrs. SCHROEDER, 
Mr. RANGEL, and Mrs. UNSOELD. 

H.R. 5191: Mr. IRELAND. 

H.R. 5192: Mr. SPENCE. 

H.R. 5208: Ms. WATERS, Mr. MILLER of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. MILLER of Washington, Mr. AN- 
DREWS of Maine, Mrs. BOXER, Mr. OWENS of 
New York, Mr. OLVER, Mr. YATES, Mr. SCHU- 
MER, Mr. WYDEN, Mr. WHEAT, Mr. 
BLACKWELL, Mr. GEJDENSON, Mr. LEHMAN of 
Florida, Mr. LEVINE of California, and Mrs. 
COLLINS of Michigan. 

H.R. 5209: Mr. MILLER of California, Mr. 
DEFAZIO, Mr. LEHMAN of Florida, Mr. ABER- 
CROMBIE, Mr. LUKEN, Mr. POSHARD, Mr. 
BLACKWELL, Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts, 
Mr. DELLUMS, and Mr. WASHINGTON. 

H.R. 5216: Mr. WELDON. 

H.R. 5237: Mr. PENNY, Mr. MCCLOSKEY, Mr. 
PETRI, Mr. MYERS of Indiana, Mr. JOHNSON of 
South Dakota, Mr. GILMAN, and Mr. WEBER. 

H.R. 5238: Mr. COMBEST and Mr. STENHOLM. 

H.R. 5255: Mr. HERGER and Mr. DANNE- 
MEYER. 

H.R. 5269: Ms. NORTON. 

H.J. Res. 271: Mr. MOORHEAD. 
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. 399: Mr. EWING and Mr. WISE. 

. 411: Mr. DUNCAN and Mr. SHAYS. 

. 426: Mr. HAYES of Illinois. 

Res. 433: Mr. ASPIN, Mrs. BENTLEY, Mr. 
BUSTAMANTE, Mr. CARPER, Mr. LIVINGSTON, 
Mr. MCEWEN, Mr. MCGRATH, Mr. MURPHY, 
Mr. TALLON, Mr. TAYLOR of Mississippi, and 
Mr. VANDER JAGT. 

H.J. Res. 445: Mr. MURTHA, Mr. WYDEN, Mr. 
Drxon, Mr. VALENTINE, Mr. TANNER, Mr. 
SMITH of Oregon, Mr. SAWYER, Mr. SCHEUER, 
Mr. SERRANO, Mr. SOLOMON, Mr. RAHALL, Mr. 
ROEMER, Mr. LOWERY of California, Mr. FORD 
of Tennessee, Mr. GREEN of New York, Mr. 
Fazio, Mr. NEAL of North Carolina, Mr. 
SCHULZE, Mrs. PATTERSON, Mr. 
FALEOMAVAEGA, Mr. OWENS of Utah, Mr. 
Nowak, Mr. Moopy, Mr. HAYES of Louisiana, 
Mr. LIGHTFOOT, Mr. RIDGE, Mr. COSTELLO, 
and Mr. JONES of Georgia. 

H. J. Res. 457: Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA, Mr. 
OWENS of Utah, Mr. BALLENGER, Mr. BARTON 
of Texas, Mr. BILIRAKIS, Mr. BUNNING, Mr. 
DREIER of California, Mr. GILLMOR, Mr. HAN- 
SEN, Mr. HASTERT, Mr. HOLLOWAY, Mr. HOR- 
TON, Mr. INHOFE, Mr. MILLER of Ohio, Mrs. 
MORELLA, Mr. PORTER, Mr. PURSELL, Mr. 
RAVENEL, Mr. REGULA, Mr. RITTER, Ms. 
SNOWE, Mr. ZELIFF, Mr. ZIMMER, Mr. HYDE, 
Mr. McCrery, Mr. TRAFICANT, Mr. OWENS of 
New York, Mr. PAYNE of New Jersey, Mr. 
RINALDO, Mr. YATRON, Mr. CLEMENT, Mr. 
GRANDY, Mr. SPRATT, Mr. SLATTERY, Mr. 
FISH, Mr. HAMILTON, Mr. TAUZIN, Mr. DAR- 
DEN, and Mr. EVANS. 

H.J. Res. 459: Mr. ACKERMAN, Mr. 
BUSTAMANTE, Mr. COUGHLIN, Mr. DINGELL, 
Mr. GONZALEZ, Mr. GORDON, Mr. MONTGOM- 
ERY, Mr. MFUME, Mr. NAGLE, Mr. ROTH, Mr. 
SISISKY, and Mr. WELDON. 

H.J. Res. 479: Mr. JOHNSON of South Da- 
kota, Mr. SPENCE, Mr. Espy, Mr. BILBRAY, 
Mr. LAFALCE, Mr. BONIOR, Mr. KOSTMAYER, 
Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts, Mr. FISH, and 
Ms. SLAUGHTER. 

H. J. Res. 483: Mr. FISH. 

H. Con. Res. 156: Mr. Dicks, Mr. CRAMER, 
Mr. KILDEE, Mr. DE LUGO, Mr. SPENCE, Mr. 
HERGER, Mr. CHANDLER, and Mr. RAHALL. 

H. Con. Res. 192: Ms. SLAUGHTER, Mrs. KEN- 
NELLY, and Mr. SAWYER. 

H. Con. Res. 233: Mr. MURPHY, Mr. GAYDOS, 
Mr. SMITH of Florida, Mr. SANGMEISTER, Mr. 
COLEMAN of Missouri, Mr. BARNARD, and Mr. 
STALLINGS. 

H. Con. Res. 
SANGMEISTER. 

H. Con. Res. 276: Mr. CAMP, Mrs. MEYERS of 
Kansas, Mr. WAXMAN, Mr. EVANS, Mr. 
KOPETSKI, Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, Mr. STARK, 
Mr. Bacchus. Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA, Mr. 
MCGRATH, Mr. MCNULTY, Mr. BLAZ, Mr. JEF- 
FERSON, Mr. SKELTON, Mr. ATKINS, Ms. 
OAKAR, Mr. ROHRABACHER, Mr. ABERCROMBIE, 
Mr. RHODES, Mr. BROOMFIELD, Mr. DUNCAN, 
Mr. PERKINS, Mr. DWYER of New Jersey, Mr. 
WALSH, Mr. MYERS of Indiana, Mr. CHAPMAN, 
Mr. TALLON, Mr. LEVINE of California, Ms. 
SLAUGHTER, Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts, 
Mr. DINGELL, Mr. BILIRAKIS, and Mr. TRAFI- 
CANT. 

H. Con. Res. 298: Mr. MATSUI, Mr. ENGEL, 
Mr. WEISS, Mr. MRAZEK, Mrs. LOWEY of New 
York, Mr. PASTOR, Mr. SAXTON, Mr. MOODY, 
Mr. FASCELL, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. BEILENSON, 
Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. VALENTINE, Mr. RAHALL, 
Mr. LENT, Mr. MILLER of Washington, Mr. 
SARPALIUS, Mr. MCNULTY, Mr. SWETT, Mr. 
YATES, Mr. WALSH, and Mr. RANGEL. 

H. Con. Res. 301: Mr. FRANKS of Connecti- 
cut, Mr. WAXMAN, Mr. DARDEN, and Mr. 
FROST. 

H. Con. Res. 309: Mr. PAYNE of New Jersey. 


aT 


246: Mr. FISH and Mr. 
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H. Con. Res. 314: Mr. THORNTON, Ms. NoR- DELETIONS OF SPONSORS FROM H.R. 1790: Mr. COLEMAN of Missouri. 


TON, Ms. PELOSI, and Mr. WHEAT. PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS H.R. 5056: Mr. DEFAZIO. 


H. Con. Res. 316: Mr. RANGEL and Mr. FIsH. 
H. Res. 448: Mr. ‘TRAFICANT, Mr. Under clause 4 of rule XXII, sponsors HR. 5253: Mr. BONIOR. 


ROHRABACHER, Mr. PENNY, Mr. WYLIE, and were deleted from public bills and reso- 
Mr. SHAYS. lutions as follows: 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


THE PRESIDENT'S COMMITMENT 
TO URBAN RENEWAL 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the distasteful 
blame game has reared its ugly head in rela- 
tion to the riots in Los Angeles. Too many 
have sought to blame the President or Ronald 
Reagan or the Rodney King trial for the Los 
Angeles riots. But true leaders do not assign 
blame, they find solutions. 

The President, in his speech to the commu- 
nity leaders in Los Angeles, demonstrated his 
leadership abilities when he outlined his solu- 
tions to the causes of the riots. He did not 
seek to pin the blame nor did he seek to shirk 
responsibility. Instead, in his role as a healer 
and as a uniter, the President reached out to 
the Los Angeles community to help them 
through this difficult period. 

We, in the Congress, should assist the 
President in his efforts. We should pledge to 
work with him to implement his strategy to re- 
vitalize our urban areas. 

For those who doubt the President's com- 
mitment to urban renewal, | would like to sub- 
mit for the RECORD his remarks to the commu- 
nity leaders in Los Angeles on May 8, 1992: 

[From the Presidential Documents, May 

1992) 
REMARKS OF PRESIDENT GEORGE BUSH TO 
COMMUNITY LEADERS IN LOS ANGELES 

I would get off to a bad start if I didn't say 
what I think everybody else is feeling, and I 
want to just congratulate Larisse for that 
marvelous rendition of the Star-Spangled 
Banner. 

And may I first thank all of you for being 
here today. I think they were introduced at 
the very beginning, but I want to single out 
two members of my Cabinet, Secretary Lou 
Sullivan of HHS and Secretary Jack Kemp 
from Housing and Urban Development who 
are here with me. We've really had a good 
tour. I want to salute Senator Seymour, 
Governor Wilson, who's been at my side, 
both of them, as we've made this tour 
through the city. Pat Saiki of SBA, the Ad- 
ministrator of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration, came out early and she is on the 
ground and doing a first-class job. And of 
course, I would like to also salute Mayor 
Tom Bradley who has been so extraor- 
dinarily helpful on this visit. And I'm not 
going to forget the inspirational leader of 
the Challenger, Lou Dantzler. 

I would also say to the city officials that I 
can just imagine, given what you all have 
been through, the headache that this visit 
has caused. And I promise you we plan to 
leave right on schedule so things can get 
back to normal. But I want to thank every- 
body involved in facilitating this visit that 
came, I'm sure, at a very complicated time 
for the city. The Governor, the Mayor, the 
police, the L.A. community, everyone has 
been just fantastic. 


And let me say Iam truly heartened by the 
speed with which the millions of dollars of 
Federal relief have reached the city, from 
FEMA grants to the small business loans to 
urgent food aid. And I salute David Kearns 
and others who came here to coordinate not 
to dictate, not to try to dominate but to co- 
ordinate with the city and local officials. 
And I'm very please to see that there is 
smooth coordination, everyone pulling to- 
gether on the Federal, State, and local level. 

It was important I feel, that as President, 
I come here to Los Angeles. The community 
has been the site of a terrible tragedy. Not 
just for you who were impacted the most, 
but for our entire country. And everyone 
around the world feels this trauma, everyone 
who looks to us as a model of freedom and 
justice. 

And that’s why I want to say just a few 
things about my visit, to speak to you about 
what I've seen in this city and, most impor- 
tantly, as I said at that marvelous ecumeni- 
cal church service yesterday at Mt. Zion, we 
are one people, we are one family, we are one 
Nation under God. And so I want to speak 
about our course as a nation. 

I can hardly imagine. I try, but I can hard- 
ly imagine the fear and the anger that people 
must feel to terrorize one another and burn 
each other's property. But I saw remarkable 
signs of hope right next to the tragic signs of 
hatred. This marvelous institution, this boys 
an girls club stands unscarred, facing a 
burned-out block. And its leader is this won- 
derful man next to me, Lou Dantzler. And he 
started it on the back of an old pickup truck 
with a group of kids what wanted to get off 
the street. And its existence proves the 
power of our better selves. And let’s never 
forget it, and let’s count our blessings. 

Now let me personalize it a little bit and 
tell you why clubs like this matter. A story 
about a little kid, Rudy Campbell. I saw him 
on television. He looked about 8 years old. 
His father was murdered a few years back, 
and I didn’t see his mother. Rudy is raised by 
his 22-year-old sister who has five kids of her 
own. And he lives in South Central. Think 
about what he has already been through. 
Now he says he fears that things will only 
get “badder and badder and badder.” And it 
breaks your heart, and our children deserve 
better than that. 

I talked a week ago about the law and the 
pursuit of justice. And today I want to talk 
about what went wrong in L.A. and the un- 
derlying causes of the root problems. It can 
all be debated, and it should be, but not to 
assign blame. Casting blame gets us abso- 
lutely nowhere. Honest talk and principled 
action can move us forward. And that’s what 
we've got to do for Rudy; that’s what we've 
got to do for our children, these kids right 
here. . 

This tragedy seemed to come suddenly, but 
I think we would all agree it’s been many 
years in the making. I know it will take 
time to put things right. I could have said 
“put things right again.“ but that would 
miss a point I want to make: Things weren't 
right before a week ago Wednesday. Things 
aren't right in too many cities across our 
country. And we must not return to the sta- 
tus quo. Not here, not in any city where the 


system perpetuates failure and hatred and 
poverty and despair. 

Most Americans now recognize some un- 
pleasant realities. Let me just spend a 
minute on those. For many years we've tried 
many different programs. All of them, let's 
understand this, had noble intentions to 
meet the need of adequate housing or edu- 
cation or health care. Much of it went to 
construct what has been known as the safe- 
ty net.“ a compassionate safety net to pro- 
vide security and stability for people in need. 
Many other programs and policies aimed at 
stemming the tide of urban violence and 
drugs and crime and social decay. 

And we have spent huge sums of money. 
Some estimates are as high as $3 trillion 
over 25 years. And even in the last decade 
Federal spending went up for these kinds of 
efforts, everything from child care to welfare 
to health care has been the subject of some 
Commission or report or study. 

But where this path has taken us I think 
we would all agree is not really where we 
wanted to go. Put away the studies and just 
look around. For anyone who cares about our 
young people, it is painful that in 1960 the 
percentage of births to unwed mothers was 5 
percent, and now it is 27 percent. It’s hard to 
read about a young black man dying when 
the odds are almost one out of two that he 
was murdered. Kids used to carry their 
lunches to school, and the parents that I've 
talked to know that today some kids carry 
guns. I'm afraid some of you kids, you know 
that, too. Everyone knows that drug and al- 
cohol abuse are serious problems almost ev- 
erywhere. 

In the wake of the L.A. riots, in the wake 
of a lost generation of inner city lives, can 
any one of us argue that we have solved the 
problems of poverty and racism and crime? 
And the answer clearly is no. Some pro- 
grams, ones like Head Start or Aid to the El- 
derly, have shown some time-tested, positive 
results. All programs were well-intentioned; 
I understand that very, very well. Many sim- 
ply have not worked. 

Our welfare system does not get people off 
of welfare, it keeps people trapped there. The 
statistics are sobering. The reality is sober- 
ing. The sum and substance is this: The 
cities are in serious trouble, and too many of 
our citizens are in trouble. And it doesn’t 
really have to be this way. 

Government has an absolute responsibility 
to solve this problem, these problems. I’m 
talking about all levels of government. And 
I've taken a hard look at what the Govern- 
ment can do and how it can help commu- 
nities with concerns that really matter: how 
people can own property, own their home, 
start a business, create jobs, and ensure that 
people, not Government, make the big deci- 
sions that affect the health and the edu- 
cation and the care of one’s own family. 

Think of the way that the world looks 
right now to the single mother on welfare. 
Government provides you just enough cash 
for the bare necessities. Government tells 
you where you can live, where you kids go to 
school. And when you're sick, Government 
tells you what kind of care you get and 
when. And if you find a job, the Government 
cuts the welfare benefits. And if you save, if 
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you manage to put a little money away, 
maybe toward a home or to help your kid get 
through college, the Government says, hey, 
welfare fraud. Every one of those things hap- 
pen with the system that we have in place 
right now. And then we wonder, why can’t 
folks on welfare take control of their lives? 
Where's their sense of responsibility? 

Well, if we had set out to devise a system 
that would perpetuate dependency, a system 
that would strip away dignity and personal 
responsibility, I guess we could hardly have 
done better than the system that exists 
today. Every American knows that it is time 
for a fresh approach, a radical change in the 
way we look at welfare and the inner city 
economy. 

Every hour of meetings yesterday—and 
they were, for me, very emotional, very mov- 
ing—confirmed why I believe in the plan that 
we have proposed for urban America. I kept 
hearing words like ownership, independence, 
dignity, enterprise, a lot of time from people 
who have never had a shot at dignity or en- 
terprise or ownership. And it reinforced my 
belief that we must start with a set of prin- 
ciples and policies that foster personal re- 
sponsibility, that refocus entitlement pro- 
grams to serve those who are most needy, 
and increase the effectiveness of Government 
service through competition and true choice. 

I believe in keeping power closer to the 
people, using States as laboratories for inno- 
vation. We cannot figure it all out back in 
Washington, DC, in some subcommittee or in 
the White House. And I believe in policies 
that encourage entrepreneurship, increase 
investment, create jobs. 

And these form the heart of the agenda for 
economic opportunity that I want to men- 
tion here. Families can't thrive, children 
can’t learn, jobs can’t flourish in a climate 
of fear, however. And so first is our respon- 
sibility to preserve the domestic order. And 
a civilized society cannot tackle any of the 
really tough problems in the midst of chaos. 
And you know and I know it’s just that sim- 
ple. Violence and brutality destroy order, de- 
stroy the rule of law. And violence must 
never be rationalized. Violence must always 
be condemned. 

We can reclaim our crime-ravaged neigh- 
borhoods through a new initiative that we 
call Weed and Seed. And today, I'm an- 
nouncing a $19-million “Weed and Seed’’ op- 
eration for the city of Los Angeles to weed 
out the drug dealers and career criminals 
and then seed those neighborhoods with ex- 
panded educational employment and social 
services. With safe and secure neighborhoods 
we can spark an economic revival in urban 
America. 

And so, the second part of the agenda is to 
ask Congress to take action on enterprise 
zones. With a zero capital gains rate—create 
those zones with a zero capital gains rate for 
entrepreneurs and investors who locate busi- 
nesses and create jobs right here in Ameri- 
ca’s inner cities. 

And yes, I recognize that at the same time, 
we must help States bring innovation to the 
welfare systems. And at the Federal level, 
we've got to reform our own AFDC rules; 
stop penalizing people who want to work and 
save. These are the people who are mustering 
the individual initiative to get off welfare. 
And we've got to pledge ourselves to, at the 
Federal level, change the rules that keep 
them from doing just that. 

Three: safe, drug-free schools are places 
where our children can learn, but that's not 
enough. We've got to revolutionize our 
schools through community action, through 
competition, through innovation, through 
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choice: principles at the heart of the strat- 
egy that we call America 2000. We must give 
children, these kids, these kids right here, 
the same opportunity as kids out in the sub- 
urbs. 

And the fourth point: we must promote 
new hope through homeownership. People 
want a real stake, a real stake in their com- 
munity, something of value that they can 
pass along to their kids. And that's what this 
HOPE initiative does. It turns public housing 
tenants into homeowners. 

Now, these are just the highlight of an ac- 
tion agenda to bring hope and opportunity 
back to our inner cities. We have other ideas 
to try as well. Many in this room have inno- 
vative ideas they're trying right now. 

My first order of business upon my return 
to Washington will be to build a bipartisan 
effort in support of immediate action on this 
agenda. And I know some will say, well, 
you've proposed all this before, and that’s 
true, they’re right. And I’m proposing it 
again. Because really we must try something 
new. We've got to try something new. It does 
not take a social scientist to know that we 
must think differently. We've tried the old 
ways of thinking. And now, as Lincoln says, 
It is time to think anew.” 

And our approach is really a radical break 
from the policies of the past. It’s new. Yes, 
it’s new because it’s never been tried before. 
And for the sake of the people of South 
Central, and the people in America’s inner 
cities everywhere, I will work with the Con- 
gress to act now on this commonsense agen- 
da. 

You've been through an awful lot. You've 
been through an awful lot. And when I saw 
the verdict in the King case my reaction was 
the same as yours; I told the Nation that. 
But I remain confident in our system of jus- 
tice. And when I saw the violence and rage 
erupt in your streets my reaction was the 
same as yours. We all knew we had to restore 
order. And when I saw and read about the he- 
roic acts of firefighters and police or the 
selfless acts of so many citizens, my reaction 
was one of relief, one of hope for the future. 

This morning I stopped by the hospital, 
Cedar, to see a young fireman who had been 
wantonly shot in the head as he was driving 
a fire truck to go out and put out fires that 
were ravaging somebody’s neighborhood, 
maybe yours. The man's fighting for his life. 
And I think when we all go home we ought 
to pray for him. 

In the very short time that I’ve been out 
here I could sense that the real anguish in 
south central L.A. is a parent’s concern 
about the kids, neighbors’ concerns about 
the kids. And people are worried sick about 
the children. All must agree that whatever 
we do must be about the children. These kids 
are our future. And our actions in the wake 
of the tragedy are for them, not just here in 
Los Angeles. This is showcased now because 
of what you've been through, but it’s all 
across the country. 

And so for these remarks I've mentioned 
what Government can do. And now let me 
talk just a little about what society must do, 
And yes, we have tried hard, spent a lot of 
money and haven’t solved the problems. And 
some critics say that we are a morally, spir- 
itually, and intellectually bankrupt nation. I 
don't believe that for one single minute. 
And, yes, we have problems. We have tough 
problems to solve. But we remain the freest 
and the fairest and the most just and the 
most decent country on the face of the entire 
Earth. And we now—I know that we have the 
drive and the gumption to prevail over these 
problems we face. 
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Tom Bradley, your Mayor, was among a 
group of mayors who came to see me last 
January. He and I may differ on how we ap- 
proach one Federal program or another. But 
I've repeated often what he and others said 
to me that day. They said that the most im- 
portant problem facing our cities is the dis- 
solution, the decline of the American family. 
And they're absolutely right. He was right; a 
mayor from a tiny town in North Carolina, 
he was right. The decline of the family is 
something we must be concerned about. And 
history tells us that society cannot succeed 
without some fundamental building blocks 
in place. 

The state of our Nation is the state of our 
communities. And good communities are 
safe and decent. And the young people are 
cared for and they're instilled with character 
and values and good habits for life. Good 
communities have good schools. And they 
provide opportunity and hope, rooted in the 
dignity of work and reward for achievement. 

And that's why guaranteeing a hopeful fu- 
ture for the children of our cities is about a 
lot more than rebuilding burned-out build- 
ings. It’s about the love right here under this 
roof, It’s about building a new American 
community. It’s about rebuilding bonds be- 
tween individuals and among ethnic groups 
and among races. And we must not let our 
diversity destroy us. It is central, you see, it 
is central to our strength as a nation. 

Our ability to live and work together has 
really made America the inspiration to the 
entire world. Across this country tens of 
thousands of groups, hundreds of thousands 
of individuals who have never been involved 
before, who will never be paid one single 
nickel for their efforts, must become part- 
ners in solving our most serious social prob- 
lems. 

The people right here in this room know 
exactly what I'm talking about. An officer in 
the LAPD who's a board chairman right 
here, I believe, in this organization, giving of 
his time, he knows what Pm talking about. 
Government alone cannot create the scale 
and energy needed to transform the lives of 
the people in need. 

And I look around this auditorium and I 
am preaching to the choir because you're the 
ones that have your sleeves rolled up in your 
churches and in your communities, trying to 
help the other guy. In my conversations with 
the leaders of L.A.’s many communities, I 
heard over and over again that L.A. has 
many of the answers within itself. 

I see our friend Bill Milliken here. He lives 
halfway across the country. There are four of 
his Cities in School programs, helping chil- 
dren learn here. And many members of a 
group called 100 Black Men, an inspirational 
group, they mentor, for those not familiar 
with it, they mentor to the kids, the boys in 
south central. 

Now, if instead of 4, there were 25 Cities in 
School programs, and instead of 100, 10,000 
black men working with boys, and so on with 
the hundreds of people in groups that work 
with the kids, there is no question that what 
happened last week wouldn't have been as 
bad. And so it only makes sense that a large 
part of our challenge is to dramatically ex- 
pand in community after community the 
scale of what we already know works. 

The phrase that I've repeated a lot and per- 
haps more than any other is worth repeating: 
From now on in America, any definition of a 
successful life must include serving others. 
And when we look to restoring a decent and 
hopeful future for our children, I mean this 
about every community. 

First, every group and institution in Amer- 
ica, schools, businesses, churches, certainly, 
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must do its part. We must praise what works 
and share what works. 

And secondly, all leaders, all leaders—must 
mobilize and inspire their people to take ac- 
tion. 

And third, community centers must link 
those that care with those that are crying 
out for help. 

And fourth, with respect, the media needs 
to show from time to time what's working, 
needs to cover what is working. And that 
way would help us share, that would really 
help us share and repeat these successes 
many times over. 

And finally, this one perhaps a little tech- 
nical, but we've got to change our liability 
laws that frighten people away from helping 
others. We ought to care for each other more 
and sue each other less. 

But there's something else. There's some- 
thing else that society must cultivate that 
Government cannot possibly provide. Some- 
thing we can't legislate, something we can't 
establish by Government order. And I'm 
talking about the moral sense that must 
guide us all. The simplest, I guess the sim- 
plest way to put it is, I'm talking about 
knowing right from wrong and then trying to 
do what's right. 

Let me come back again to the little boy 
I spoke about earlier, Rudy Campbell. Re- 
member, “badder, badder, badder?” There's a 
lesson he learned that survived the horror 
and the hate. And in the midst of all the 
chaos, in the midst of so much that's gone 
wrong, he knows what’s right. When he was 
asked about the violence, here’s what he 
said: They should know what's right and 
wrong. Because when I was four, that’s what 
I learned.” 

Now, that has got to give us hope. May God 
bless the person who cared enough to teach 
that little guy right from wrong. But it’s up 
to us to guarantee that all the millions of 
kids like him grow up in a better America. 

And I believe we are right about family. 
We're right about freedom and free enter- 
prise. And we're right with respect to the 
clergymen here and the church men and 
church women here. We are right about 
faith. And most of all, we are right about 
America’s future. 

You see, I fervently believe that we have 
the strength and the spirit in our Govern- 
ment. You can see it here today in our com- 
munities and in ourselves to transform 
America into the nation that we have 
dreamed of for generations. 

May God bless each and every one of you in 
your work. And thank you very, very much. 


EDITORIALS REGARDING H.R. 5100 
HON. MICHAEL G. OXLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Mr. OXLEY. Mr. Speaker, | recommend the 
following editorials from yesterday's Washing- 
ton Post and New York Times for Members’ 
attention regarding H.R. 5100. These editorials 
correctly point out that protectionism would 
have a negative impact on the U.S. economy 
at a time when job creation and economic 
growth are directly linked to exports: 

[From the New York Times, May 27, 1992] 

THE DEMOCRATS, STANDING SMALL 

The European Community has taken what 
might be a historic step against protection- 
ist farm policies. How are House Democratic 
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leaders responding to this dramatic oppor- 
tunity for trade? They're proposing a giant 
leap backward, sponsoring a bill that could 
victimize American workers in Japanese- 
owned auto factories, provoke Europe to re- 
taliate against U.S. exports and undermine 
trade talks. 

Dan Rostenkowski, the usually sensible 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, 
and Richard Gephardt, the House majority 
leader, as they anticipate the elections, are 
eager to portray their party as standing tall, 
ready to bully trade partners into submis- 
sion. That's an ignoble purpose. Protection- 
ism would jack up car prices and shower 
Chrysler, Ford and General Motors with 
windfall profits. It won't create jobs or pros- 
perity. 

European officials last week approved far- 
reaching cuts in Government subsidies to 
farmers—a sign that they're finally listening 
to pleas from exporting nations to stop 
dumping subsidized food on international 
markets while keeping out foreign food im- 
ports. Yet instead of building on this open- 
ing, the Democratic bill would constrict 
trade—limiting imports of Japanese cars 
and, astonishingly, production of cars in 
Japanese-owned factories in this country. 

Under the bill, the Japanese would be al- 
lowed to export more cars to the U.S. only if 
they also import more cars from American- 
owned—but not Japanese-owned—factories 
in the U.S. That would set one group of 
Americans against another. In effect, the 
Japanese would be asked to dismiss Amer- 
ican workers in Tennessee so that workers in 
Detroit could keep their jobs. And the bill 
would raise the price of the typical car by 
$1,200, a stiff, regressive burden on consum- 


ers. 

The bill would also target for retaliation 
countries that run trade surpluses with the 
U.S. This provision is wrong and insidious. 
Wrong because the U.S. trade deficit is 
caused by a shortfall in savings, not foreign 
trade barriers. Insidious because the provi- 
sion will backfire. The U.S. runs huge trade 
surpluses, for example, with Europe. The bill 
thus begs protectionists there to retaliate. 

The bill is so odious that General Motors, 
a major beneficiary, refuses to go along. 
Faithful to its longstanding commitment to 
free trade, G.M. hasn’t leaped for the tem- 
porary gain offered by this unprincipled 
plunge. Sadly, though Mr. Rostenkowski and 
friends understand protectionism and prin- 
ciple, they are embracing the first as they 
flout the second. 


{From the Washington Post, May 27, 1992] 
MORE PROTECTION FOR AUTOS 

In their latest attempt to protect the 
American automakers from Japanese com- 
petition, the House Democrats are now push- 
ing a genuinely dangerous idea. The major- 
ity leader, Richard Gephardt, is the prime 
mover behind a bill that would put limits, 
tied to their imports, on auto production in 
the American factories owned by Japanese 
companies. 

It is conventional, and perhaps accurate as 
well, to say that this trade bill is merely 
campaign-year posturing. Even if Congress 
actually passed it, President Bush would cer- 
tainly veto it. But it sets a terrible prece- 
dent by treating foreign-owned factories here 
in the United States differently than their 
American-owned competitors. As for the 
election campaign, it reaffirms the identi- 
fication of an important element of the 
Democratic Party with protectionism, which 
has yet to win the party an election. 

In 1981, President Reagan negotiated ‘‘vol- 
untary’’—that is, involuntary—quotas with 
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Japan to limit its shipments of cars to this 
country. If the Japanese are going to sell 
cars here, the American companies declared, 
they should build them here. Half a dozen 
Japanese companies are now doing exactly 
that. Imports from Japan have been falling 
recently, while production from Japanese 
companies’ American plants has risen. In re- 
sponse Mr. Gephardt and the Democrats sup- 
porting him now want to extend the limits 
to both imports and the American factories. 

The bill directs the president to negotiate 
a new agreement with Japan, under which 
each Japanese company would have a ceil- 
ing—its 1992 imports plus its 1992 production 
in the United States. That ceiling would re- 
main for seven years. If a company’s imports 
rose, it would have to cut its production 
here—laying off American workers. If it 
wanted to increase its American production, 
it would be required to cut its imports. 

The ceilings could rise if Japan imports 
more American-made cars in the years 
ahead—but only if most of those cars are 
made by General Motors, Ford and Chrysler. 
Ford and Chrysler are both vigorously sup- 
porting this bill. GM, to its credit, is not, 

Because this country needs foreign invest- 
ment, legislation that treats foreign inves- 
tors differently from Americans does damage 
to the economy. This country needs even 
more urgently to raise its exports, and lezis- 
lation that gives other countries precedents 
for protectionism inflicts severe damage on 
the economy. The United States is now 
counting on exports to drive its recovery 
from the recession. Mr. Gephardt and his al- 
lies are once again leading their party and 
Congress down the wrong road. 


PINE GROVE HIGH SCHOOL CLASS 
OF 1932 CELEBRATES 60TH YEAR 
REUNION 


HON. GUS YATRON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Mr. YATRON. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to an esteemed group of citizens, 
the 1932 graduating class of Pine Grove High 
School, of Pine Grove, PA on their 60th year 
reunion. | would like to honor the members of 
the class of 1932 and wish them a wonderful 
celebration of a momentous occasion in their 
lives. The Pine Grove High School Alumni As- 
sociation gathered at the high school on May 
23, 1992, and a second reunion is planned for 
the 1932 class on June 17, 1992, to be held 
in the Palmyra home of class member, Mr. 
Wilfred Longsderff. 

The class of 1932 is a close-knit group who 
meet every 10 years for a class reunion and 
annually for luncheon meetings. Many of the 
class members have remained in southeastern 
Pennsylvania, and they continue to maintain 
the true and dear friendships established in 
their youth. Due to the unfortunate passing of 
the class vice president, the members will be 
electing a new officer. 

Mr. Speaker, | offer my condolences to 
those class members that have passed away, 
and | ask all of my colleagues to join me in 
honoring the class of 1932 in their 60th re- 
union year. They are a testament to the en- 
during bonds of friendship and community, 
and | wish each class member health and 
happiness in the future. 
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TRIBUTE TO DALE FRANCIS 


HON. JILL L. LONG 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Ms. LONG. Mr. Speaker, | want to comment 
for the RECORD today in order to honor an ex- 
ceptional man, Dale Francis, Mr. Francis’ con- 
tribution to northeastern Indiana through his 
writing lingers despite his death this year. 

Mr. Francis, from Huntington, IN, served as 
the editor of the Troy Daily News from 1962 
until 1964. He served as editor during one of 
the most traumatic events in our country's his- 
tory, the death of John F. Kennedy. Mr. 
Francis’ paper devoted the entire front page to 
Kennedy’s death—all within 2% hours before 
their deadline. However, Mr. Francis’ dedica- 
tion to journalism did not end there. The read- 
ers of the Huntington Herald-Press and Our 
Sunday Visitor also had the pleasure of expe- 
riencing Mr. Francis“ journalistic ability. He 
continued to write for the Troy Daily News 
until his death earlier this year at the age of 
75. 

| have taken the liberty of submitting an edi- 
torial written about Mr. Francis for the 
RECORD. 

[From the Troy Daily News; Mar. 24, 1992] 

DALE FRANCIS: TRUE JOURNALIST 
(By Joel Walker) 

We stopped signing editorials a long time 
ago because what appears in this space is a 
consensus of our editorial board rather than 
what might seem to be one person’s opinion 
when they contain a byline or signoff. 

But today I'm making an exception. Any- 
way, this isn’t an editorial. It’s a tribute to 
a former TDN editor, my personal tribute to 
Dale Francis who died early this morning. 

Some of us believe journalists are born, 
not made. It’s in your genes, it’s in your 
blood. You know what I mean. Dale Francis 
was a journalist.“ And along with being 
“born a journalist“ comes certain instincts, 
instincts about mews coverage, instincts 
about how a story should be written, in- 
stincts about how a story should be pre- 
sented to the readers. 

What I'm about to say will explain what 
I'm talking about. 

Dale Francis was the editor here during 
one of the world’s most dramatic and tragic 
news events in our history, the assassination 
of President Kennedy. 

News of the shooting in Dallas came across 
our national wire about noon, maybe a little 
later. Much of the work on page one had 
been completed, but all of us knew this news 
meant a remake of the page and a little later 
presstime than our usual 2 p.m. start. 

We printed by letterpress in those days, a 
more cumbersome, hot metal method than 
the cleaner, clearer photo offset method we 
use today. It took longer to prepare the sto- 
ries and pages for the press than it does 
today. We were at the mercy of the wire, 
and, as it turned out, Dale Francis’ instincts. 

I was a young sports editor at the time, 
just two years out of college. But I'd had ex- 
perience designing pages and after we'd fin- 
ish the sports pages, I'd often get involved 
helping Dale and others on the desk with the 
news pages. That was the situation that No- 
vember day in 1962. 

News of the president’s death came over 
the wire about 2 p.m. From the time of the 
first flash of the shooting, we'd decided to 
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wait until about 2:30 to go to press so we 
would have the latest story. 

Given our normal 2 p.m. deadline, we'd 
have a pretty complete story that our after- 
noon rivals in the area wouldn’t have be- 
cause they had earlier deadlines. It was even 
possible that the Dayton Daily News (then 
an afternoon paper) wouldn’t have anything 
because of a pre-noon deadline. 

Normal procedure would be to redesign the 
front page, moving the stories at the top of 
the page to the bottom, eliminating some at 
the bottom and putting the major breaking 
story (in this case Kennedy’s death) at the 
top of the page. 

There was a chance we might get one pic- 
ture from our wire to use with the story, but 
it wasn't likely given the time. So we'd have 
the Kennedy story at the top and other sto- 
ries of the day below it. 

As we stood around the wire machine read- 
ing the dispatches coming from Dallas, I 
glanced over at the filing cabinets to see 
Dale on his hands and knees rummaging 
around in a bottom drawer. 

“I found it,“ he yelled. Those who knew 
Dale knew his filing skills didn’t match his 
writing and editing skills. But with that 
photographic memory he had, he remem- 
bered where he put things even though it 
logically might not be where they belonged. 

What he found was an artist’s illustration 
of Kennedy’s life that he had filed“ months 
before. It would take up about three-fourths 
of a news-paper page and was perfect to go 
with the story of the tragic shooting. So, not 
only would be have a complete story of the 
assassination, we'd have a perfect illustra- 
tion, too. 

As it turned out, we were the only news- 
paper in the U.S. with its front page devoted 
entirely to the assassination on the day that 
it happened November 22, 1963. 

That's what journalism is all about. That’s 
what editing is all about. And that’s what 
Dale Francis was all about, a truly dedi- 
cated, respected, instinctive newspaperman. 


GOOD THINGS ARE HAPPENING IN 
AMERICA’S PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


HON. LARRY LaROCCO 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Mr. LAROCCO. Mr. Speaker, contrary to 
what you might have heard, good things are 
happening in America’s public schools these 
days. And if you want to see what educational 
excellence looks like, you should look to Cas- 
cade High School in Cascade, ID. 

The editors of Redbook magazine, in con- 
junction with their “America’s Best Schools” 
project, have recognized Cascade High 
School as Idaho's best in 1992. 

This small high school in Idaho's central 
heartland is quietly demonstrating that out- 
standing achievement and excellence can be 
accomplished. In Cascade, community com- 
mitment delivers a quality experience, and 
provides students the opportunity to prepare 
for life in the 21st century. 

To quote Redbook: 

At this small but overachieving school for 
97 students, all the seniors graduate, a third 
of the grads get scholarships, and many earn 
State awards in math, science, and choir. 


This is quite an accomplishment. 
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| want to congratulate the students, the par- 
ents, the faculty, and the entire community of 
Cascade, ID. They have demonstrated what 
can be achieved through combined effort and 
commitment. Their efforts should inspire us, 
and we should examine their accomplish- 
ments, and their methods. 

| urge all Members to visit the outstanding 
schools in their States, and see for them- 
selves the good things that are happening in 
the public schools. Our children’s schools can 
be excellent, and examples like Cascade High 
School prove that it can be done. 


SUPPORT COMPETITION AND COST 
SAVINGS IN NAVY SHIP REPAIRS 


HON. DANA ROHRABACHER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Mr. ROHRABACHER. Mr. Speaker, on May 
21, 1992, | and 11 of our colleagues sent a 
letter to House Rules Committee Chairman 
MOAKLEY asking that the committee make it in 
order to offer an amendment to the defense 
authorization bill that requires the Navy to 
study and report to Congress on the cost sav- 
ings that could be achieved by creating a sin- 
gle San Pedro/Long Beach-San Diego home- 
port bidding area for short-term ship repairs. 

This amendment would be offered by Con- 
gressman DYMALLY and would be a substitute 
for anticompetitive language added to the bill 
during markup in committee on a narrow 25 to 
28 vote. 

Mr. DYMALLY’s amendment is in the best in- 
terests of both the Navy, who will save scarce 
financial resources in an era of shrinking de- 
fense budgets, and the taxpayer. 

| urge the Committee on Rules to allow this 
important amendment to be offered to the 
DOD authorization bill. 

| call to the attention of all my colleagues a 
letter that | received from Charles J. Shoe- 
maker who until his retirement worked for the 
Long Beach Naval Shipyard for 34 years. He 
says that many times during his career Navy 
commanders asked the naval shipyard for es- 
timates on work being performed in private 
shipyards “in order to keep the private con- 
tractors reasonably honest. Some of their 
price estimates and gouging by change orders 
was unconscionable.” 

Mr. DYMALLY’s amendment will lead to the 
formalization of what has been the informal 
practice of the Navy for years. | urge all my 
colleagues to support this amendment if the 
Rules Committee allows it to be offered. 

| insert Mr. Shoemaker'’s letter at this point 
in the RECORD. 

SEAL BEACH, CA, 
May 20, 1992. 

Congressman ROHRABACHER: In the Orange 
County Register I read that Long Beach 
Naval Shipyard would not be allowed to bid 
against the San Diego industrial activities 
for naval ship repair work. 

As a retired Long Beach Naval Shipyard 
employee for over 34 years Iam well aware of 
what takes place when the competition is 
confined to the private sector“. 

Many times I was involved in helping the 
type commanders get estimates from the 
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navy yard in order to keep the private con- 
tractors “reasonably honest“. Some of their 
price estimates and gouging by change or- 
ders’’ was unconscionable. 

As a taxpayer, I am for open competition 
to keep everyone (public and private sector) 
“reasonable”. Confining bidding to the San 
Diego activities only smacks of eliminating 
competition. 

Are the San Diego activities afraid to com- 
pete? If Long Beach Naval Shipyard is kept 
out of the bidding, will ship repair costs go 
down? 

I think the answer is obvious. 

Thank you, 
CHARLES J. SHOEMAKER. 


FLORIDA DESIGNATES JUNE 1-6, 
199 2 AS MANAGEMENT WEEK IN 
FLORIDA 


HON. JIM BACCHUS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Mr. BACCHUS. Mr. Speaker, | rise today in 
strong support of the State of Florida's procla- 
mation designating June 1-6, 1992, as Man- 
agement Week in Florida. The National Man- 
agement Association is a professional, non- 
profit organization with more than 68,000 
members, | am proud of the public service and 
civic involvement of the association as it pro- 
motes and recognizes management as a pro- 
fession through education and fellowship. Mr. 
Speaker, | am inserting Florida’s proclamation 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as recognition 
of management as a profession and hope that 
all concerned citizens observe June 1-6, 
1992, as Management Week in Florida. 

PROCLAMATION 

Whereas, the National Management Asso- 
ciation is a professional, non-profit associa- 
tion dedicated to improve the quality and 
promote unity in management by education 
and fellowship of more than 72,000 members; 
and 

Whereas, the members of this Association 
in the State of Florida desire to perform a 
public service by officially recognizing man- 
agement as a profession; and 

Whereas, during the week of June 1, 1992, 
these members will join management in our 
society and encourage the promotion of our 
American Enterprise System; 

Now, therefore, I, Lawton Chiles, by virtue 
of the authority vested in me as Governor of 
the State of Florida, do hereby proclaim 
June 1-6, 1992, as Management Week! in 
Florida and urge all concerned residents, in- 
dustries, businesses, and professional bodies 
to actively and appropriately participate in 
its observance. 


k ꝛ | 


REMEMBERING SHANEY ERIN 
WATTERS 


HON. BILL RICHARDSON 
OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been said that there is no greater pain than 
the hurt felt when a parent loses a child. In 
Clayton, NM, Rocky and Kathleen Watters are 
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feeling this terrible grief. Their bright, ener- 
getic, enthusiastic and beautiful 16-year-old 
daughter has died after a year-and-a-half long 
battle fighting non-Hodgkin's lymphoma. 

Despite being only 16, Shaney accom- 
plished quite a lot and touched a considerable 
number of lives. In addition to being an honor 
roll student at Clayton High School, she ex- 
celled in sports and other extracurricular activi- 
ties. Even her illness did not slow Shaney. Re- 
markably, at the time of her death, she was 
serving as president of her sophomore class 
and was manager of the co-State champion- 
ship girls basketball team. 

This country, the State of New Mexico and 
the town of Clayton have lost a brave young 
woman who did more in 16 short years than 
many people accomplish in a lifetime. | urge 
my colleagues to join me in extending our 
condolences to Shaney’s parents, brothers, 
grandparents and her many friends and ac- 
quaintances. The following appeared in the 
Union County Leader, Shaney's hometown 
newspaper: 

SHANEY ERIN WATTERS 

Funeral services for Shaney Erin Watters, 
16 of Clayton were at 2 o'clock Friday after- 
noon, May 15, in the First United Methodist 
Church with the pastor, Rev. Ran Loy, offi- 
clating. Burial was in the North Section of 
the Clayton Memorial Cemetery. 

Born in Durango, Colorado, on December 
14, 1975, she died early Tuesday morning, 
May 12, at the University of Nebraska Medi- 
cal Center at Omaha where she was under- 
going treatment for non-Hodgkin's 
lymphoma, which she had battled since Octo- 
ber of 1990. 

Survivors include her parents, Rocky and 
Kathleen Watters of Clayton; and three 
brothers, Jason Conrad of Eagle, Colorado, 
and by Lance Watters and Nolan Watters, 
both of Clayton, Also surviving are her 
grandparents, Jay and Pat Byers of Dolores, 
Colorado, and Bill and Betty Watters of 
Clayton. 

A resident of Clayton since the age of 
three, she was a sophomore at Clayton High 
School listed on the A“ Honor Roll. She ex- 
celled in sports, especially track. At the 
time of her death, she was serving as man- 
ager of the Clayton Yellowjackettes the pe- 
rennial New Mexico state championship girls 
basketball team coached by her uncle, Miles 
Watters. 

During her freshman year, she was elected 
the freshman class representative to the Stu- 
dent Council. She also served as drum major- 
ette for the CHS Marching Band. 

At the time of her death, she was serving 
as president of the sophomore class, She was 
a member of the Student Council and was in- 
volved in the school’s Youth-to-Youth orga- 
nization, 

She had served as a pioneer in innovative 
cancer treatment procedures, becoming in- 
volved in a new treatment program inaugu- 
rated by Texas Tech University in coopera- 
tion with local hospitals as one of 52 young 
cancer patients under the age of 21. Cooper- 
ating professionals with Union County Gen- 
eral Hospital were involved in the project al- 
lowing her to receive some of her treatments 
in Clayton. 

In addition to fighting her own battle 
against this disease, Shaney became in- 
volved in the lives of other young cancer pa- 
tients. Last year, she served as a volunteer 
counselor at Camp Alphie, a summer camp- 
ing program for families with children who 
have, or have had cancer. 
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When it became evident that Shaney would 
need a bone marrow transplant for the next 
phase of her therapy, she encouraged people 
in the Clayton area who were willing to be 
tested for a possible donor match to place 
their names on the National Bone Marrow 
Registry and be willing to give the gift 
which could save the life of some other vic- 
tim elsewhere. Many were inspired to do so 
by her simple act of selflessness. The Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars hosted a bingo to pay for 
these initial tests. 

The national registry lists two persons who 
might have been a match for her; however, it 
was believed her own marrow remained free 
of the disease and was harvested to be re- 
placed after intensive chemical and radi- 
ation therapy at the Nebraska facility. 

It is the recommendation of the family 
that memoria] contributions be made to the 
University of Nebraska Foundation, Chil- 
dren's Cancer Research Fund, 8712 West 
Dodge Rd., suite 260, Omaha, NE 68114. 


A TRIBUTE TO DR. ROGER S. 
HERTZ 


HON. GUS YATRON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Mr. YATRON. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to Dr. Roger S. Hertz of Exeter 
Township in Berks County, PA. On June 26, 
1992, there will be a ceremony held in Dr. 
Hertz’s honor to recognize his retirement after 
his 44-year career in education. 

am pleased to be included in honoring Dr. 
Hertz. Roger and | were high school and col- 
lege classmates at Reading High School and 
Kutztown University. We played football to- 
gether at both Reading High and Kutztown. | 
have had the privilege to know him for over 
40-years as a teammate, a fellow community 
activist, and friend. 

Roger has spent his entire life in education. 
In addition to his bachelors degree from 
Kutztown, he also earned a masters degree 
and a doctorate in education from Temple Uni- 
versity. He has spent his entire 44 years work- 
ing in the Berks County schools. He spent 
over 10 years as a social studies teacher in 
the Exeter Township School District. He spent 
the next 10 years in administrative positions in 
Exeter Township, including serving as an as- 
sistant high school principal and then as an el- 
ementary school principal. In 1966, he be- 
came the assistant superintendent of the 
Berks County School System in charge of 
business management and community rela- 
tions. From 1971 until 1981, he served as the 
assistant executive director of the Berks Coun- 
ty Intermediate Unit. In 1981, he became the 
executive director of the BCIU, and has 
served in this role since then. The BCIU is a 
support agency which serves as the link be- 
tween the State and Berks County schools. 
The intermediate unit operates training pro- 
grams and assists the local school districts. In 
his role as director, he has expanded the serv- 
ices provided by the intermediate unit and has 
improved the relationship between the busi- 
ness community and the local schools. Roger 
has also been actively involved in a variety of 
community activities including professional, 
civic and church organizations. 
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Roger Hertz has been admirable in his con- 
tributions to the field of education in Berks 
County. His commitment and dedication to 
education has had a profound influence on 
lives of Berks County children for over 44 
years. | ask all of my colleagues to join me in 
honoring this outstanding educator and con- 
gratulating him for 44 years of exemplary serv- 
ice. He will be greatly missed by his col- 
leagues and the schools of Berks County. | 
wish him the greatest success and good for- 
tune in his retirement. 


DISADVANTAGED BUSINESS 
ENTERPRISE PROVISIONS 


HON. ELEANOR HOLMES NORTON 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Ms. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, | rise today in 
support of H.R. 4691, the Airport and Airway 
Safety Capacity, and Intermodal Transpor- 
tation Act of 1992. In particular, | join my col- 
leagues’ support of the language in section 
110 of the bill which requires disadvantaged 
business enterprise [DBE] participation in all 
airport concessions and services, specifically 
including ground transportation, baggage 
carts, automobile rentals, and other consumer 
services. Section 110 also permits airports to 
meet the minimum 10-percent goal by includ- 
ing management contracts, and by including 
goods and services purchased from DBE’s by 
majority firms operating at the airport. 

| want to make clear that my colleagues and 
| on the Public Works and Transportation 
Committee who support this language at all 
times have attempted to be practical and real- 
istic about the way in which DBE’s are to par- 
ticipate in airport business activities. For ex- 
ample, we did not insist that this provision 
apply to airlines and fixed-based operators 
which, unlike any other business, provide 
aeronautical activities at airports. Essentially, 
what we seek is to include minority and 
women-owned businesses in airport com- 
merce, so that these traditionally excluded 
groups become a part of the economic main- 
stream, not separate from it. 

For those industries and businesses who 
are skeptical about DBE participation in the 
Airport Improvement Program, | assure them 
that the sky is not falling, and that the DBE 
provision in this bill will not require them to do 
business in some extraordinarily different or 
radical way. 

This is why | joined with my committee col- 
league, Congressman GREG LAUGHLIN of 
Texas, and others to fashion amendment lan- 
guage which explicitly states that the DBE as- 
surance provision will not require a corporation 
to provide for a direct ownership arrangement 
in order to meet the provision’s requirements. 
| also worked to craft report language to fur- 
ther clarify this point. The cooperation among 
members of the committee in this effort pro- 
duced a strong measure we all can support. 

| must note with dismay that representatives 
of the major car rental firms have vigorously 
argued, despite the clarity of Mr. LAUGHLIN’s 
amendment, that the DBE provision will cause 
them to reorder their corporate structure, and 
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that like the airlines, they too should be ex- 
cluded from coverage of section 110 of the 
bill. | find this disappointing and want to make 
clear that we cannot accept a different set of 
rules for one business or industry. That is the 
end of affirmative action itself. It would be the 
beginning of discrimination among businesses 
themselves. Imagine holding some business at 
airports, such as duty-free shoppers, to stand- 
ard affirmative action requirements, while car 
rental firms were immune based on a self- 
serving claim of uniqueness. All businesses 
have profoundly, widely different structures. 
And yet, affirmative action in this country has 
applied to that great diversity of business for 
more than 25 years. To exempt car rental 
firms from DBE participation would have been 
an unprecedented and discriminatory conces- 
sion that should not enter into this legislation 
or any other legislation passing through this 


ress. 

Section 110 of the legislation leaves car 
rental companies able to enter into various ar- 
rangements with DBE firms, including direct 
ownership arrangements, if they are practical. 
But the provision certainly does not require 
them to do so, and never have they been re- 
quired to do so under previous legislative en- 
actments. In fact, there is not a single instance 
where a car rental company has been com- 
pelled to enter into a direct ownership ar- 
rangement. Some companies on their own, 
however, have incorporated DBE ownership 
arrangements. Provisions for direct DBE par- 
ticipation in the car rental business can be 
found at airports in Birmingham, Las Vegas, 
and Orlando, among others. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, | want to state em- 
phatically that nothing in section 110 of this bill 
would prevent an airport from issuing solicita- 
tions giving preferences to non-DBE firms 
which have direct participation arrangements 
with DBE firms. The statutory presumption of 
section 110 of this bill, as well as paramount 
objective of the DBE program, is to encourage 
direct DBE participation in order that DBE’s 
perform commercially useful functions. The 
plain meaning of the language in section 110 
is that purchase of DBE goods and services is 
an option only if direct ownership arrange- 
ments are not practicable. Accordingly, all 
businesses deriving a benefit from operating 
at airports, including car rental firms, bear the 
Statutory burden of demonstrating that direct 
DBE participation is not practicable. Any other 
construction of this language is a diversion 
and flies in the face of congressional intent. 

| urge your support of this measure, and 
thank Chairman ROBERT ROE, Congressman 
JAMES OBERSTAR, Congressman WILLIAM 
CLINGER and Congressman JOHN PAUL HAN- 
MERSCHMIOT for their work on this important 
act. 


LOOKING BACK AT THE EVIL 
EMPIRE 


HON. DOUG BEREUTER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Speaker, the Soviet 
Union is now relegated to the dustbin of his- 
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tory, and this body would do well to reflect 
back on the sordid history of this Marxist em- 
pire. Over the decades, there were many 
Americans who insisted on looking at the So- 
viet Union in a positive light. There was a pre- 
disposition by many intellectuals to view the 
Soviet Union as an innocent victim of cir- 
cumstances, incapable of doing evil. When the 
state-sponsored famine in the Ukraine oc- 
curred in the 1930's, these individuals simply 
denied the famine had ever occurred. When 
evidence came to light of the Soviet gulags 
and slave labor practices, many Western jour- 
nalists and intellectuals simply dismissed this 
evidence as United States propaganda. And, 
when Ronald Reagan stood up and correctly 
labeled the Soviet Union an “Evil Empire,” 
these skeptics chose to mock the President 
rather than face up to the truth. These discus- 
sions had the taint of arrogant and con- 
descending anti-Americanism, and it was most 
unseemly for this Member to witness. 

But now, as the old Soviet archives are re- 
vealed, it has become clear that President 
Reagan was indeed correct. Documents now 
reveal that Moscow was underwriting the 
Communist Party in the United States, and 
bankrolling various subversive organizations. It 
is similarly clear that the Soviet Union was 
promoting terrorist organizations worldwide, 
and assisting the most radical Palestinian ele- 
ments to gain control of the Palestinian move- 
ment. Far from being a paragon of virtue, it is 
now clear that the Soviet Communist Party 
was a corrupt institution that manipulated in- 
surgent forces worldwide. 

No doubt there will continue to be individ- 
uals who disbelieve this new evidence. Truth 
is hard to accept for those who have been 
apologizing for Soviet misbehavior for so 
many years. But the new documentation that 
has been released leaves no room for doubt— 
the Soviet Union was indeed an evil empire, 
and Ronald Reagan was correct in pointing 
that out. 

Mr. Speaker, recently a very insightful edi- 
torial was published by the Omaha-World Her- 
ald. It does not reflect the conventional wis- 
dom of the liberal intellectual establishment, 
but it does reflect the truth. According to the 
World-Herald: 

The more the picture comes into focus, the 
more it can be seen that Ronald Reagan was 
right when he described the Soviet Union as 
an Evil Empire. For the American public, 
that means it’s long past time to end the 
guilt trip. 

Mr. Speaker, | insert the May 27, 1992, edi- 
torial entitled “The Empire Was Evil, Indeed; 
Now the Guilt Trip Should End,” into the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. | commend it to my col- 
leagues. 

{From the Omaha World-Herald, May 27, 

1992) 


THE EMPIRE WAS EVIL, INDEED; NOW THE 
GUILT TRIP SHOULD END 

Not too many years ago, a person could get 
laughed off some of the more liberal U.S, col- 
lege campuses for suggesting that the Soviet 
Union sponsored Mideast terrorism. 

The campus view was that terrorist at- 
tacks were America's fault, an inevitable re- 
sult of U.S. support for Israel. Palestinians, 
it was said, were the victims of that policy 
and were consequently justified in blowing 
up buildings, taking hostages and destroying 
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ee carrying hundreds of innocent peo- 
ple. 

Attempts to look critically at the Soviet 
Union, on the other hand, were ridiculed. In 
the politically correct thinking of the times, 
the Soviet Union wasn’t evil. It was just mis- 
understood by world leaders who had little 
sense of socialist destiny. 

Such thinking, simplistic as it was, was re- 
peated often enough by liberal commenta- 
tors and authors to put some Americans on 
a guilt trip. They swallowed the line that 
they were morally culpable for much of what 
went wrong in the world. They felt that 
there was something wrong with being called 
an anti-communist. They were careful to 
avoid talk that could get them accused of 
“Red-baiting"’ or “Soviet-bashing.” 

What an embarrassment it must have been 
for the proponents of trendy anti-American- 
ism when Soviet communism collapsed and 
the new Russian leaders opened the files. 

Recently released documents have shed 
more light on Moscow's attempts to desta- 
bilize democratic governments with 
disinformation, threats and clandestine ship- 
ments of money to communist operatives. 
For the first time, it was confirmed that the 
Soviet Communist Party bankrolled the 
Communist Party of the United States, 
which many intellectuals of the time de- 
fended as a grassroots vehicle for a legiti- 
mate American point of view. 

Then, a few days ago, documents came to 
light proving that the Communist Party, in- 
deed, was a financier of Mideast terrorism. 
The party helped to arm a radical Palestin- 
ian group and encouraged the group to carry 
out terrorist attacks against American and 
Israeli citizens. The terrorists were given 
foreign weapons that couldn't be traced to 
the Soviets. 

The documents add detail to the picture of 
Soviet communism that has been in place for 
decades, although some people had trouble 
seeing it. The more the picture comes into 
focus, the more it can be seen that Ronald 
Reagan was right when he described the So- 
viet Union as the Evil Empire. 

For the American public, that means it’s 
long past time to end the guilt trip. 


INTRODUCTION OF LEGISLATION 
TO ENHANCE THE ENFORCEMENT 
CAPABILITIES OF THE INS 


HON. DANA ROHRABACHER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Mr. ROHRABACHER. Mr. Speaker, last 
week |, and six of my colleagues introduced 
legislation to enhance the enforcement capa- 
bilities of the INS. That bill, H.R. 5255, will 
allow the transfer of information from federally 
funded social services agencies to the INS. 

| was unaware of the ludicrous prohibition 
on the transfer of information between two 
agencies of Government until it was brought to 
my attention by INS field agents. So, you can 
imagine my surprise when, on the day this bill 
was introduced, INS spokesman Duke Austin 
told the press that: First, there is no current 
prohibition on the transfer of information, and; 
second, passage of this bill will result in a 
much heavier workload for the INS. 

Well, today, | received a fax from the FEMA 
information office in Pasadena, CA, which 
seems to dispute Mr. Austin’s first denial. 
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FEMA tells applicants that “The privacy of the 
application process is protected by Federal 
law, officials point out.” It goes on to specifi- 
cally say that information is not shared with 
the INS. 


And as for Mr. Austin’s second denial, | say 
to him, you speak for some of the hardest 


working people in this country, do not imply 
that they are lazy or shrink from their duty. | 
know many fine INS agents who simply want 
the opportunity to do their jobs efficiently and 
effectively. 
FEDERAL/STATE/LOCAL 
COORDINATING OFFICE, 
Pasadena, CA, May 27, 1992. 


OFFICIALS CONCERNED THAT SOME DISASTER 
Victims May Nor APPLY FOR FEDERAL/ 
STATE AID 


Officials at the disaster field office in 
Pasadena have expressed concern that small 
pockets of people who are eligible for State 
and Federal disaster aid may not apply for 
various reasons, including a reluctance to 
deal with the government. 


The privacy of the application process is 
protected by federal law, officials point out. 
Individuals who report to the application 
centers have no reason to fear that the infor- 
mation provided with be used against them 
in the future. Information is not shared with 
any other government agency including the 
Internal Revenue Service (IRS) and the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service (INS). 


“We are here simply to help people whose 
livelihood and personal welfare have been ad- 
versely affected by the recent fires and civil 
unrest. The Federal Emergency Management 
Agency (FEMA) has no charter or interest 
beyond the accomplishment of this objec- 
tive.“ said William M. Medigovich, Federal 
Coordinating Officer. 


“We are striving to reach people who are 
out of the mainstream,“ Medigovich added. 
“Some have serious needs and uninsured 
losses, but are yet hesitant to apply for aid. 

We want to stress that the funds received 
through the various state and federal grant 
programs are tax dollars which do not re- 
quire repayment by the recipients.’ Low in- 
terest loans provided by the Small Business 
Administration (SBA) do have a payback re- 
quirement. similar to commercial bank 
loans. 

Although some are reluctant to deal with 
government, other population segments may 
also lose out, officials acknowledge. These 
include people who are unable to read, write 
or comprehend well enough to use informa- 
tion in the media and other sources. 


Shut-ins by reason of age and health are 
also targets of FEMA's special outreach con- 
cerns. 


Available to disaster victims are grants for 
temporary housing and minor repairs, per- 
sonal property loss, medical expenses, trans- 
portation and other disaster-related needs. 
Low interest loans are also available for 
more substantial amounts to those who qual- 
ify. Victims who are unable to manage a low 
interest loan are likely to qualify for grant 
programs. 

Business owners and home owners who face 
financial hardship due to the fires and civil 
unrest may also be eligible for mortgage and 
rental assistance in the form of grants which 
require no payback. 

Persons who may be reluctant to inquire 
about assistance available to them are urged 
to call the disaster hotline, 1-800-525-0321. 
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ST. THOMAS UNIVERSITY 
LAUNCHES HUMAN RIGHTS IN- 
STITUTE 


HON. ILEANA ROS-LEHTINEN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Ms, ROS-LEHTINEN. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
great pleasure to recognize St. Thomas Uni- 
versity’s Human Rights Institute which was in- 
augurated on March 18, at a special ceremony 
and celebration at St. Thomas’ Convocation 
Hall. 


St. Thomas University’s latest addition to its 
academic community is designed to ensure 
the greatest participation of the individual 
human being in the process of shaping human 
values. The institute was proposed 2 years 
ago by St. Thomas University’s president. Dr. 
Richard E. Greene, as a demonstration of its 
“willingness to transform its values and beliefs 
into action and service to the world commu- 
nity.” 

The institute will conduct scholarly research 
and writing in the area of human rights law, 
policy and ethics. It will also develop and offer 
courses, seminars, workshops at various lev- 
els of the educational service. Another vital 
function it will serve is to provide sensitivity 
training to law enforcement personnel and 
other Government officials. 


One of its most important purposes. will be 
to serve as an advocate for human rights by 
educating the public, and combating human 
rights abuses on a local, regional, and global 
scale. Miami is a fitting location of this insti- 
tute, since it has long served as a refuge for 
many people who came here seeking individ- 
ual freedom and human rights. 

The institute’s inaugural ceremony included 
an academic procession and inaugural wel- 
come by Dr. Greene, who will also serve as 
the institute’s chairman. A member and imme- 
diate past president of the Inter-American 
Commission on Human Rights, Patrick L. 
Robison, offered the support of his organiza- 
tion in the keynote address. The legal counsel 
to the U.S. High Commissioner for Human 
Rights, Fernando Chang-Muy also gave his 
support at the ceremony. The archdiocese of 
Miami’s auxiliary bishop, the Most Reverend 
Agustin Roman gave the invocation, and 
Msgr. Bryan O. Walsh gave the closing re- 
marks and benediction. 


In addition to Dr. Greene, | wish to thank 
the members of the institute’s board of direc- 
tors: executive director Maria R. Dominguez; 
Dr. Gabrielle Berryer; Dr. Joseph A. lannone; 
George F. Knox; Dade State attorney Janet 
Reno; Thomas E. Scott; Ambassador Dr. An- 
dres Vargas Gomez; Msgr. Bryan O. Walsh; 
Prof. Siegfried Wiessner; and board of advi- 
sors chair the Most Reverend Agustin Roman. 
They should be very proud of their important 
role in creating this significant asset, which will 
greatly aid those fighting for human rights. 
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THE WASTE SITS 


HON. LARRY LaROCCO 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1992 

Mr. LAROCCO. Mr. Speaker, yesterday, the 
House passed comprehensive energy legisla- 
tion, but failed to correct the problem of nu- 
clear waste that is plaguing my State of Idaho. 

idaho continues to receive high-level, low- 
level, and transuranic waste from across the 
country and even from foreign nations, 

Although Idaho does not receive the bene- 
fits of commercial nuclear power—although 
Idaho was not selected as a safe site for long- 
term nuclear waste disposal—and although 
Idahoans are united in their opposition to ac- 
cepting continued shipments of waste—the 
waste still comes. 

And the waste sits. It sits in containment 
buildings that are too unsafe for the NRC to li- 
cense. It sits above one of the largest fresh- 
water aquifers in North America. It sits up- 
stream of the Snake and Columbia Rivers and 
ultimately, the Pacific Ocean. 

Mr. Speaker, when Idahoans fight against 
nuclear waste they are not fighting to save a 
few pennies per kilowatthour. They are fighting 
for the safety of their farms, the safety of their 
drinking water, and the safety of their chil- 
dren's future. 

Clearly, this issue is too important to walk 
away from. Although the energy bill passed by 
the House yesterday does not address the 
problem of interim storage of nuclear waste as 
desired by the Interior Committee, | will be 
back. Shortly, | will introduce legislation that 
will move to put an end to this crisis and pro- 
tect the future of the people of my State. 


HEARING AND SPEECH CENTER 
OPENS AT THE LONG ISLAND 
JEWISH MEDICAL CENTER 


HON. JAMES H. SCHEUER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
recognize the opening of the new Hearing and 
Speech Center at the Long Island Jewish 
Medical Center in New Hyde Park, NY. On 
June 2, 1992 the new expanded center will 
open and provide Long Island's oldest and 
largest comprehensive hearing and speech fa- 
cility with the most modern technical equip- 
ment for fitting, repair, and adjustment of hear- 
ing amplification devices. The Hearing and 
Speech Center at LIJ serves patients from 
Nassau and Suffolk Counties, New York City, 
and parts of New Jersey and Connecticut. 

The center's rehabilitation specialists and fa- 
cilities are instrumental in helping patients of 
all ages realize their maximum hearing and 
speech potential. Treatment is provided for the 
full range of disorders for pediatric, adult, and 
geriatric individuals. 

| wish to congratulate the LIJ on the open- 
ing of the new center and recognize the gen- 
erosity of the Hearing Speech Society, its 
friends, and supporters. In particular | would 
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like to recognize the foresight and leadership 
of the center's director Dr. Allan L. Abramson, 
the chairman of the Department of Otolaryn- 
gology and Communicative Disorders, as well 
as the president of the Hearing and Speech 
Society, Mr. Jonathan Leigh. | am confident 
that the newly expanded facility will continue 
the Hearing and Speech Center's national pre- 
eminence in speech and language evaluation 
and treatment for many years to come. 


TRINITY SCHOOL: LACROSSE 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


HON. ILEANA ROS-LEHTINEN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN. Mr. Speaker, | would 
like to congratulate the Palmer-Trinity School 
and its outstanding lacrosse team which this 
year won the Florida Lacrosse League Cham- 
pionship. This team, coming from a 0 to 12 
start in 1989, was able to pull together the 
teamwork and drive to take the league cham- 
pionship just 4 years later. 

This result is a tribute to the leadership of 
the team’s coach, Gary Robinson, who was 
able to mold a cohesive team of young men 
from three competing high schools: Palmer- 
Trinity, Coral Gables, and Ransom-Ever- 
glades. The championship also honors the 
teamwork and dedication of Trinity players like 
Bill Freyer and Robert Brawner, their team- 
mates from Coral Gables and Ransom-Ever- 
glades, and the outstanding athletic ability of 
Jim Oltz. Mr. Oltz is expected to be one of two 
all-American lacrosse players to be named 
from Florida high school teams this summer. 
My colleague from Maryland, Congressman 
GILCHREST will be pleased to know that Jim 
Oltz is planning to attend Salisbury State in 
Maryland, where he will continue to play la- 
crosse. 

The Miami Herald published an article de- 
scribing the exciting finish in the second over- 
time of the Florida Lacrosse League Cham- 
pionship, and | would like to include it in the 
RECORD: 

CHAMPS AT LAST: TRINITY LACROSSE TEAM 

ENVISIONED BIG SUCCESS 
(By Todd Martman) 

The year was 1989 and the Trinity School 
lacrosse team was bad. Bad as in 0-12. A ram- 
bunctious group of ninth-graders didn't 
know any better. Said star defenseman Jim 
Oltz: “Ever since I was in ninth grade we 
were saying this is the year.“ 

The vibes proved accurate. Last Sunday, 
those former ninth-graders closed out four 
years of high school lacrosse with a Florida 
Lacrosse League championship. 

I've been dreaming of this moment ever 
since last season.“ said senior defenseman 
Bill Freyer. “I just sat down on the ground 
afterward saying, ‘We won it.’ I still get 
goose bumps talking about it.“ 

The victory—10-9 against Boca Raton St. 
Andrews School—was a dramatic one, as the 
team, now under the banner of the recently 
merged Palmer-Trinity School, came back 
from deficits of 6-3, 8-6 and 9-8 and won it on 
a goal in the second overtime. 

People there, who saw it in person, said it 
was the most exciting thing they've seen in 
their lives,” Freyer said. 
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Those were the same words spoken by sen- 
ior midfielder Robert Brawner, who called 
the game the most exciting of my life.“ He 
joked that two overtimes were no problem, 
as by then he got his fifth wind.“ 

A stepbrother of Freyer, Brawner was with 
the team since its 0-12 beginnings in 1989. 
This team’s like a family.“ Brawner said. 

Palmer-Trinity’s team, which also has two 
players from Coral Gables High and a pair 
from Ransom Everglades, proved to be the 
best of the 10 that play in the Florida La- 
crosse League. The 10 come from all over 
South and Central Florida, and represent 
schools varying from 1A to 4A in size classi- 
fication. 

Oltz, a senior, was probably Palmer-Trin- 
Ity's best player. He is one of only two ath- 
letes from Florida expected to be among the 
approximately 120 All-American high school 
lacrosse players to be named this summer. 
Oltz said he'll likely attend Salisbury State, 
an NCAA Division III school in Maryland, 
where he’ll continue playing lacrosse. 

Oltz said there was definitely a feeling” 
that Palmer-Trinity would win a league title 
before the season started. He said team- 
mates could see it coming as early as Decem- 
ber, at a winter lacrosse camp. We saw it 
clicking right away.“ he said. 

Said Gary Robinson, Palmer-Trinity's 
coach: We expected to be fighting for the 
state title. Even though we were a .500 team 
last year, we had played the state champ and 
runner-up close. And we returned 11 of 13 
starters." 

If Robinson and his players had one more 
wish, they’d ask for the sport's popularity to 
spread in Florida. Well-established in the 
Northeast, lacrosse is still unrecognized lo- 
cally. 

Robinson said there are more than 20 
teams in the state that play, but only 10 that 
feel prepared to play in the Florida Lacrosse 
League. In Dade, there are three other 
teams, besides Palmer-Trinity, that play in 
the league. They are Gulliver Prep, Ransom 
Everglades, and a club team at Palmetto 
High. 

If lacrosse continues to grow, as it slowly 
has, most of the Palmer-Trinity kids won't 
be around here to see it. It's going to be 
hard to say goodbye to all of these people.“ 
Freyer said. I'm just glad we were able to 
say goodbye like this.“ 


Mr. Speaker, | commend the dedication and 
endurance of the Palmer-Trinity Lacrosse 
Team, and congratulate them on their hard- 
earned victory. 


COPRESIDENT OF FLAAG TESTI- 
FIES BEFORE SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON IMMIGRATION 


HON. MEL LEVINE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Mr. LEVINE of California. Mr. Speaker, | am 
concerned about the challenges facing the es- 
timated 3,500,000 civilian Americans living 
abroad, especially their children's access to 
their basic right of citizenship. Mr. Peter C. 
Alegi, copresident of the Federated League of 
Americans Around the Globe [FLAAG], re- 
cently testified before the House Judiciary 
Committee Subcommittee on Immigration on 
behalf of FLAAG’s tens of thousands of mem- 
bers. Mr. Alegi states that the members of 
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FLAAG support citizenship legislation under 
consideration which could help ensure this 


United States by ties of both blood and cul- 
ture, the opportunity to enjoy rights which in 
most other industrial societies would be theirs 
as a matter of course. 

| commend these citizenship issues to my 
colleagues’ attention. These issues will be- 
come even more important as our citizens be- 
come increasingly involved in a global econ- 
omy. | commend Mr. Alegi’s testimony to my 
colleagues: 

TESTIMONY OF PETER C. ALEGI 

Mr. Chairman, I appear today on behalf of 
FLAAG, the Federated League of Americans 
Around the Globe, the largest organization 
dedicated solely to enhancing the interests 
of overseas Americans. We thank you for 
your invitation, which demonstrates the 
growing concern you and your colleagues 
have for the special problems of the esti- 
mated 3,500,000 civilian United States citi- 
zens who reside abroad. The interests we rep- 
resent are 100% American, without need for 
qualification by adjective or hyphenated ex- 
pressions, and we especially avoid the word 
“expatriate.” 

The original sponsors of FLAAG were 
Democrats Abroad (of which I am the cur- 
rent chairman) and Republicans Abroad. We 
hope that this joint effort by the two major 
parties will emphasize to Congress and to all 
Americans that the demands of overseas 
Americans are not for political preference, 
power, personal prestige, or special interest, 
but for our basic rights, especially citizen- 
ship. During our short lifetime, FLAAG has 
attracted tens of thousands of members, 
principally through the participation of over 
twenty overseas organizations as group 
members. Our pledge to our membership is 
to seek a full and informed hearing in Wash- 
ington on each issue and to pursue legisla- 
tive and administrative reforms that can 
better their lives. We thank the subcommit- 
tee and its staff for their response to these 
efforts and would like to express our general 
support for the amendments under consider- 
ation. 

There is an historical background which 
we should consider before dealing with the 
specific legislative proposals. First, until rel- 
atively recent times, two separate principles 
of international law provided the only rules 
the world knew governing citizenship. The 
more common of which followed bloodline 
while the other was based upon the geog- 
raphy of birth. Not until after World War I 
did Congress address in detail the setting of 
standards for determining who would be con- 
sidered citizens of the United States in other 
than a naturalization context. 

While I am unaware of any statistics going 
back to the twenties, one may state that rel- 
atively few Americans were scattered around 
the globe before Colonel Lindbergh made his 
flight. While the original Adams family 
comes to mind along with Ernest Heming- 
way and his friend Gertrude Stein from the 
field of literature, American businessmen 
were few and far between, and the flow of 
professionals and their families drawn over- 
seas by those businesses had not yet begun 
to build to a flood. The issues which Con- 
gress faced were those of immigration and 
naturalization rather than the rights of 
Americans living abroad. Now, however, the 
estimated 3.5 million civilians overseas 
amount to 1.4% of the population counted by 
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the 1990 census (a census which did not at- 
tempt to count us). I suspect that this is at 
least ten times the percentage of Americans 
living abroad than at the time citizenship 
legislation first became a concern. 

The causes of this growth are many: the 
explosion of international business; the de- 
velopment of international institutions—be- 
ginning with the United Nations and its 
agencies—recruiting U.S. citizens; the emer- 
gence of educational exchange programs; 
military marriages immediately following 
the Second World War; and retirements to 
what used to be considered less expensive 
overseas environments. 

Looking at the question from a different 
perspective, with the relative ease of modern 
travel, both tourism and business have pro- 
duced what is sometimes termed an inter- 
dependent world. Communications are in- 
stantaneous. We awake in Rome to view the 
morning news on CNN or to watch Dan 
Rather's CBS news taped a few hours earlier 
by our local station. The International Her- 
ald Tribune, long the only publication avail- 
able to Americans overseas, is now published 
via satellite in many cities throughout the 
world besides Paris, including Rome, and 
even new York, where its parent newspaper 
has long since disappeared. Alongside the 
International Herald Tribune, we read USA 
Today, which is completing ten years of 
serving the American community overseas. 
Specialized magazines and local newspapers 
for overseas Americans have sprung up 
throughout the world. In addition, MCI and 
ATT compete vigorously for the vast quan- 
tity of telephone traffic back to the United 
States. 

The upshot of this communications explo- 
sion is that those of us who live overseas 
have growing opportunities to inform our- 
selves on life in the United States, often on 
a real time basis. This enables us to follow 
cultural, economic, social and political de- 
velopments and to be in a position to cast an 
informed ballot. As you know, a series of 
overseas voting acts have simplified require- 
ments for our voting in U.S. federal elec- 
tions, and proposed amendments, which 
FLAAG is vigorously pressing, will improve 
our exercise of these rights. 

The sum of these changes is that an Amer- 
ican community has been created outside the 
boundaries of our nation which is both able 
to and interested in enjoying the rights and 
bearing the obligations of United States citi- 
zenship. We are greater in number than the 
population of nearly half of the states of the 
Union! It is against this background that we 
ask this committee to consider the amend- 
ments before you, which offer so many of our 
people who are strongly connected to the 
United States by ties of both blood and cul- 
ture the opportunity to enjoy rights which in 
most other modern industrial societies 
would be theirs as a matter of course. 

Recent actions by member states of the 
European Economic Community—a common 
market composed of twelve nations which 
share much in terms of history and heritage 
with the United States—are especially help- 
ful in examining this question. Many of us 
trace our origins to those countries, includ- 
ing numerous people who are in this room 
today. The great changes which are taking 
place in the EEC with respect to recognition 
of citizenship may be instructive. For in- 
stance, two countries with which a large 
number of us are familiar, Ireland and Italy, 
have recently made substantial amendments 
to their citizenship laws, which now operate 
basically on a grandfathering principle, that 
is, any person who had at least one citizen 
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grandparent is entitled to citizenship. We 
here find ourselves tied to residence require- 
ments, and not at the level of the grand- 
parent but at the level of the parent. In our 
view, this wrongfully denies citizenship to 
dedicated, patriotic individuals and ignores 
the realities of American life today, which 
contains a substantial overseas component. 
The student going abroad to study and the 
professor going abroad to teach often stay on 
and marry and produce offspring who con- 
sider themselves Americans and are consid- 
ered American by the society in which they 
find themselves. They are frequently our 
best ambassadors, and their desire to be rec- 
ognized as citizens means more to them than 
to many born within the boundaries of the 50 
states. 

Turning to the specific provisions: 

First, we welcome the recognition of the 
eligibility of U.S. citizens born abroad for 
the Office of the President, which should re- 
sult from the adoption of Section 202(a)(1). 
The issue which was discussed several dec- 
ades ago when Governor Romney sought our 
highest office impacts many overseas Ameri- 
cans, sometimes in curious ways. At the risk 
of over-personalizing, let me note that I have 
three sons. Their mother is not a U.S. citi- 
zen. Two of my sons were born in the U.S. 
but moved with me to Italy before they were 
2 years old when my professional activity led 
me to transfer there temporarily“ in July 
of 1965. Their brother was born in Rome, edu- 
cated there through high school, and grad- 
uated two days ago from a U.S. college. He is 
very involved politically and socially in U.S. 
life and will soon be joining an American 
group which provides teachers to the Third 
World, in this case, a Township in South Af- 
rica. The gap in present law creates the pos- 
sibility that his career will be more limited 
than that of his brothers. Congress should 
exercise its constitutionally granted discre- 
tion to determine eligibility for the highest 
office in the land by defining natural born” 
citizen so as to eliminate this pointless po- 
tential discrimination. 

We support amendment of section 301(g) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. That 
paragraph presently covers the citizenship of 
a person with one citizen parent and one 
alien parent who is born outside the U.S. and 
its possessions. Presently, the statutory rule 
would require the citizen parent to have been 
“physically present in the United States” or 
its outlying possessions for a period or peri- 
ods totalling not less than five years, at 
least two of which after attaining the age of 
fourteen years. It is proposed to replace 
those burdensome requirements by instead 
requiring that the citizen parent shall have 
been physically present one year in the ag- 
gregate“ The amendment is in keeping with 
the changed facts of American life overseas 
described earlier. There are literally thou- 
sands of persons residing abroad who, in 
order not to avoid interruption of their edu- 
cational career or because of financial cir- 
cumstances, have been unable to come to the 
United States for the time period currently 
required. These individuals are functional 
and valuable Americans, and the interests of 
the United States are amply protected by 
the suggested amendment. Existing law pre- 
sumably reflects congressional policy in- 
tending to assure that essential connections 
with our homeland exist so as to promote a 
meaningful exercise of the right to vote. Ex- 
tensive U.S. educational systems overseas 
(which are in need of greater support) make 
a substantial contribution towards the real- 
ization of these civic goals, together with 
improved communications. 
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We view the one year aggregate require- 
ment as sufficient under today's cir- 
cumstances. We believe it should be passed 
and adequately tested over the next few 
years. It may well be that at some future 
time we will return to recommend its appli- 
cation at the level of grandparent rather 
than the parent level. It is difficult, we real- 
ize, to formulate any standard for avoiding 
perpetual, unlimited transmission of citizen- 
ship which will not create some unfairness. 
We are confident that as experience develops 
with these less stringent rules, the Congress 
will have an adequate response. 

We would, however, urge reconsideration of 
the effective date provided for by paragraphs 
(3) through (5) of subsection (a) of the pro- 
posed amendment. As now drafted, it would 
prevent our children of more than 18 years of 
age from enjoying the benefits of these pro- 
visions. It is difficult to discern an appro- 
priate rationale for discriminating among 
our children. There will be many families 
with children born one year apart whose citi- 
zenship status and ability to transmit citi- 
zenship will be different. This distinction 
serves no purpose but to highlight the unfair 
treatment presently existing. Indeed, it 
would create an invidious discrimination 
which would in many other areas of law not 
withstand constitutional scrutiny, although 
that certainly is not my principal reason for 
urging reconsideration. Our fundamental 
concern is promotion of citizenship rights. 
Nevertheless if a need is felt to limit the ap- 
plicability of these amendments, we suggest 
that it would be much more appropriate to 
introduce a transitional provision giving af- 
fected individuals who have already reached 
the age of 18 a period of, say, one year in 
which to opt for citizenship. Wholesale dis- 
qualification is simply not justified, espe- 
cially in the context of a bill intended to 
right existing wrongs. 

We would also ask that the amendments be 
expanded to include a plan for naturalization 
of children adopted abroad. A dozen members 
of this House were with us in Paris two years 
ago when Ben Davis, a U.S. lawyer working 
with an international institution in Paris, 
described the difficulties facing him and his 
American-born wife in obtaining U.S. citi- 
zenship for their adopted children. As Ben 
Davis wept, several congressmen wept too. 

The law as it reads today would require 
Ben Davis to abandon his work in the field of 
international arbitration and to take up res- 
idence in the United States to provide his 
children with American citizenship. No valid 
United States government interest is in- 
volved. Rather, a traditional reluctance even 
to appear to grant easy citizenship seems 
to linger on. Once more, we invite you to 
consider the changed world in which these is- 
sues now are raised, Is it in the interest of 
the United States’ overseas business and 
broader concerns that dedicated young citi- 
zens like Ben Davis and his wife work abroad 
for international organizations, or should 
they be forced to abandon their overseas 
work in order to protect their rights? We 
strongly urge that simplified, expedited pro- 
cedures for the naturalization of the minor 
children of U.S. citizens residing abroad be 
adopted. 

FLAAG also recommended that the bill be- 
fore us be expanded to include a provision 
which would enable individuals who lost 
their right to citizenship under the now re- 
pealed provisions of Section 301(b) to be rein- 
stated in their citizenship in accordance 
with the provisions of Section 324(c). The 
number of persons eligible under a reopener 
provision is uncertain. But again we oppose 
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the concept that citizenship should be an en- 
titlement the right to which depends upon a 
few days or weeks, more or less, especially 
when the legislation has subsequently 
changed in a manner favorable to retaining 
citizenship. In today’s world, such punish- 
ment is self-defeating. Again, FLAAG pro- 
poses a reopener which would provide a pe- 
riod of time in which eligible individuals 
may opt to regain their citizenship. 

In conclusion, the membership of FLAAG 
salutes this committee, and in particular 
Congressman Mazzoli and Congressman Ber- 
man for their sensitivity in recognizing the 
need to avoid the pointless denial of citizen- 
ship to tens of thousands of your fellow 
Americans. We pledge to use our citizenship 
not as a mere personal asset, but as a means 
of contributing, each in our own way, to the 
ongoing well-being of the United States of 
America, 


FIFTEEN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
STUDENTS COMPETE AS FINAL- 
ISTS FOR ACADEMIC AWARDS 


HON. ELEANOR HOLMES NORTON 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Ms. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, | want to salute 
the accomplishments of 15 gifted young Dis- 
trict of Columbia women and men who are 
taking their place alongside students from 
every part of this country as finalists for the 
most prestigious awards granted to graduating 
high school seniors—the National Merit Schol- 
ars; the National Achievement Scholars Pro- 
gram for Outstanding Negro Students, and the 
National Hispanic Scholar Awards Program. In 
1989, there were no finalists from the public 
schools of the District in any national scholar- 
ship program, but in only 2 years, through a 
concerted effort organized and directed by Dr. 
Eugene Williams through the Test Improve- 
ment Program, our numbers are competitive 
with many other cities. These winnng students 
surely indicate that academic excellence and 
scholastic achievement is alive and well in our 
public school system, and, indeed that there is 
much more there. 

The tribute belongs, first and foremost to the 
winners, but their families, their teachers, advi- 
sors and mentors must also be considered co- 
winners. These awards are a tribute to the 
goals and expectations these young people 
have set for themselves, and that their fami- 
lies, teachers and others have set for them. 

am proud to present them and their out- 
standing achievements to you for the RECORD: 

Rebecca Altes, National Merit: Along with 
her academic achievements, including mem- 
bership on her school’s “It's Academic” team, 
Rebecca is devoted to the technical aspects of 
theater and is active in the community theater 
group at Wilson High School. She has studied 
art at the Corcoran Gallery, and has volun- 
teered at the Corcoran as an assistant teacher 
of an art class. She plans on majoring in Eng- 
lish or history, and continuing her involvement 
in the theater. 

Jeanette Brown, National Merit: Looking to a 
future in the Peace Corps, Jeanette's activities 
range from competitive swimming for Wilson 
High School to running a summer playgroup 
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for 2-year-olds. She also works for a small 
publishing company, plays the piano, sews, 
and found time last summer to live with a fam- 
ily in Chile. According to Jeanette, she hopes 
to find a career that “lets me feel good about 
myself by “erg me aid others.” 

Tamara L. Carrington, National Merit: Ta- 
mara, a student at Wilson, is a cellist who 
plays with a string quintet; a studnet of foreign 
cultures who has represented her school in a 
citywide program that sent cultural envoys to 
Senegal; a tutor of physically disabled stu- 
dents; and a vegetarian cook. She is most of 
all, an award-winning scholar and school lead- 
er who plans on studying the biological 
science with a goal of doing something for the 
“national or world community, especially for 
African-American people” 

Brian Edmonson, National Achievement: A 
mathematician and student at Wilson High 
School who has been placed in accelerated 
classes since eighth grade, Brian is also on 
both the baseball and swimming teams. A 
competitive person, he loves swimming, he 
says, because when he wins he knows both 
that he has done his best and that “I have 
done better than the rest.” He plans to be a 
mathematics teacher at a larger university, or 
perhaps be a mathematician who works from 
home. 

Eric Elsworth, National Merit: A versatile 
student at Wilson, Eric says his aptitude lie 
with the sciences, but he is also a student of 
international studies, history and the social 
science. An outdoorsman and athlete, he is on 
his schools swimming and rowing teams, and 
works as a Certified soccer referee for youth 
leagues. He claims he “aims high in school, 
and elsewhere” and hopes he can make a dif- 
ference in the world. 

Lawana Holland, National Achievement: A 
teaching assistant at a school for the mentally 
retarded, a model, captain of Wilson High's It’s 
Academic team, and an award-winning de- 
signed, Lawana lists her interests as art, his- 
tory, reading and writing. She exemplifies the 
well-rounded leader of the future, whatever 
her career choice. 

Andrea Huttinger, National Hispanic Schol- 
ar: Having promised herself that she would 
take on the “incredible challenge of saving the 
world,” through a career in environmental 
science and, involved in her Hispanic heritage, 
Andrea wants to combine these interests with 
her concern for the people of Central and 
South America. A photographer and student at 
Wilson, her interest is in discovering the lives 
of people through their expressions. 

Anthony Jackson, National Achievement: 
Anthony has been preparing for his career in 
mechanical engineering since junior high 
school, and has continued his courses in a 
preengineering program at Wilson High 
School. An intern at the Department of Com- 
merce, he is a member of the school band 
who plays the tuba, saxophone, french horn, 
guitar and piano. 

Diedre Lee, National Achievement: Diedre is 
president of Banneker High School's senior 
class, and vice president of her National 
Honor Society chapter. She has been an ex- 
change student in the Cote d'ivoire, an active 
member of the Youth NAACP, and winner of 
numerous leadership awards. Diedre is also 
listed in “Who's Who in American High 
schools.“ 
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Kedeisha, Matthews, National Merit: 
Kedeisha, of Banneker High School, who 
plans to become a pediatrician, claims to be a 
person who wants to “avoid other people's 
definitions and limitations” of her, and “form 
my own view of what | am and will be.” For 
now, that means active involvement as a peer 
counselor, participation in the national April 
1992 Citizen Bee Program, and volunteering 
at a homeless shelter. In preparation for her 
future, she is also doing volunteer work at a 
hospital, and lists, as one of her hobbies, “like 
most teenagers, shopping.” 

William O'Hara, National Merit: William says 
he loves to learn and reads “anything | can 
get my hands on, from astronomy to zoology.” 
A starter on the Banneker High School Chess 
Team, he is a neighborhood playground 
basketballer. William, who plans to be a physi- 
cist, attended the National Youth Science 
Camp, which, he says, “opened my eyes to 
the scientific world.” 

Sala Patterson, National Achievement: “Call 
me a dreamer, call me an idealist, and I'll say 
Thank you, you are absolutely correct,” writes 
Sala, a 16-year-old senior who volunteers as 
a prejudice reduction workshop leader. Sala is 
a science tutor for younger students at her 
former elementary school because “giving 
back is just as important, if not more impor- 
tant, than getting.” She is president of the Wil- 
son H.S. National Honor Society chapter, and 
of a group that meets hunger and homeless 
needs. She plans to major in American studies 
and air history. 

Michael Winter, National Achievement: Mi- 
chael is looking to a career as an international 
lawyer and is preparing for it by focusing on 
international and multicultural courses at Wil- 
son High School. A runner and tennis player, 
he is also a member of his school’s volleyball 
club. He serves as a student representative to 
the PTA and leads workshops to help discour- 
age racism and prejudice. 

Andy Wong, National Merit: Andy cites 
Washington’s multicultural population as a 
great advantage of living in Washington. He is 
baseball player and a community volunteer in 
his neighborhood. He has spent his summers 
at an engineering research institute and plans 
on a career in banking and finance. 


A TRIBUTE TO CONVAL HIGH 
SCHOOL—WINNERS OF THE 1992 
AMERICAN TOUR DE SOL 


HON. DICK SWETT 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Mr. SWETT. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
ask my colleagues to join me in paying tribute 
to the students and faculty of Conval High 
School in Peterborough, NH. Of particular 
merit is a program initiated some 4 years ago 
which has spawned the development of a 
solar-powered automobile. 

With a meager budget, limited resources 
and very little time available, Conval students 
and alumni reconstructed and refitted their 
solar car, the “Sol Survivor Il.” The objective 
was to compete in the 1991 “Tour De So“ 
a 300-mile course between Albany, NY, and 
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Brookline, MA. Under the guidance of Dill 
Bigelow and Paul Watterman, a handful of stu- 
dents accepted the challenges of this race 
against almost overwhelming odds and faced 
competition from major colleges and univer- 
sities that have vast financial and technical re- 
sources. 

When it came time for the race, the team 
broke into squads, each with a specific task 
which was essential to the overall mission. 
One squad had to be awake before dawn 
each day in order to capture the early morning 
sunlight for the battery packs. Another squad, 
in charge of maintenance and repair, was 
faced with locating hard-to-find spare parts 
along the route. Then there was the driving 
squad, comprised of people who could steer 
the course while maintaining energy efficiency 
with the technical elements of the car. The 
squads made up the team * * * and, in this 
case, the winning team. 

In spite of the fact that they were high 
school students pitted against some of the top 
colleges and universities in the country, limited 
funding and fewer resources on which to draw 
than the other teams, Sol Survivor Il and 
Conval High School won the 1992 American 
Tour De Sol. The most remarkable aspect of 
this win is that their efficiency rating was 20- 
percent higher than any of their competition, 
proving that ingenuity and determination are 
the most essential elements in overcoming ob- 
jectives. 

Mr. Speaker, | congratulate Conval High 
School for the outstanding winning achieve- 
ment of the Sol Survivor Il team. And, even 
more importantly, | commend the team for ac- 
cepting the challenge of this race and for fac- 
ing such tremendous obstacles and conquer- 
ing them. It is through the fostering of new 
technologies that this Nation will rise to meet 
the challenges of the future, and the attitudes 
of these Conval students are a great example 
of what America needs to remain a techno- 
logical leader. 


CUSHMAN SCHOOL RECOGNIZED 
FOR EDUCATIONAL VISION AND 
CONTRIBUTION TO HISTORY 


HON. ILEANA ROS-LEHTINEN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN. Mr. Speaker, | would 
like to congratulate the Cushman School of 
Miami which has recently been selected for in- 
clusion in an historical tour by the National 
Trust for Historic Preservation. 

The Cushman School was founded in 1924 
by Laura Cushman, an outstanding educator 
who began her nonprofit school when the city 
was forced to close kindergartens because of 
population growth and lack of funds. For 68 
years, the Cushman School has provided 
quality education for young children, based on 
a dedication to character development and in- 
tellectual growth. 

Dr. Joan Lutton, the current principal, has 
continued this tradition of excellence. With Ms. 
Cheryl Rogers, the assistant principal, and Ms. 
Marsha Beisel, director of the preschool, Dr. 
Lutton supervises a faculty and staff of 36. To- 
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gether, they teach 302 students from 32 coun- 
tries the subjects of hands-on science, com- 
puter programming, and Spanish, as well as 
the usual required curriculum. 

The school’s board of trustees, chaired by 
Paul Buhler, carries on the tradition of excel- 
lence established by Laura Cushman nearly 
70 years ago. Mr. Buhler is assisted in guiding 
and supporting the school by his deputy, Ron 
Silber, Board Secretary Grace Humbertson, 
Treasurer James Moore, Counsel Amy Leh- 
man, and members Robert Baron, Dr. Loretta 
Ciraldo, Franklin Cushman, grandson of the 
founder, Beth Dunlop, Sallie Grable, Dr. Barth 
Green, Linda Meyers, Leah Sims, Ann Stobs, 
Thomas Tew, and Michael Whalen. Under the 
supervision of the board of trustees, and with 
the support of the Cushman School Parents 
Association and its president, Ms. Anita 
Grossman, Cushman School is building its first 
addition in 47 years. 

The vision of this school and its founder 
were described in a recent article in the Miami 
Herald, which | am submitting for inclusion in 
the RECORD: 

There are many public schools of historical 
importance scattered throughout Dade Coun- 
ty, but no private school is older than the 
Cushman School, 592 NE 60th St. in Miami. 
Founded by a visionary educator in 1924, the 
nonprofit school continues to provide quality 
education for children from the ages 3 to 11. 

Laura Cushman was born in Iowa in 1887 
and moved to Miami with her family in 1913 
to teach at Coconut Grove Elementary 
School. After one year, she decided to fur- 
ther her education and went back to college 
in Boston. 

Upon returning to Miami in 1916, Cushman 
began teaching kindergarten at Riverside El- 
ementary and organized a school to train 
other teachers. In 1923, the school board was 
forced to close the kindergartens due to lack 
of funds (mostly caused by the sudden in- 
crease of population at the time), but 
Cushman continued to teach from the front 
porch of her parents’ home. 

A year later, Cushman opened the 
Cushman School at 337 NE 38th St. in Miami. 
The school, made up of three simple bun- 
galows, was well received due to her growing 
reputation as a quality educator. In 1926, the 
construction of Biscayne Boulevard, which 
cut right through the Cushman School cam- 
pus, forced her to relocate. 

Architect Russell Skipton, working from a 
plan by Cushman, designed the new two- 
story, V-shaped building. Although the 
building's exterior is plain, the courtyard 
formed by the inside of the “V” features ex- 
amples of Mediterranean-style architecture. 
The school’s bell, donated to Cushman by the 
Deering family, was used to call in the work- 
ers that built the Vizcaya estate. Originally 
built without windows (just screens) to bene- 
fit from the cool bay breezes, the windows 
used today came from the now demolished 
Royal Palm Hotel. 

Cushman, who served as the school’s prin- 
cipal until 1974, died in 1986 at age 99. Part of 
the reason the school remains so highly re- 
garded is her teaching philosophy, which re- 
mains in effect today. Our first aim is that 
all teachers and pupils in our school should 
preserve a happy attitude, Cushman said. 
“We believe that a well child whose environ- 
ment is conducive to character development 
and intellectual growth is a happy child.” 

Today, 302 students representing 32 nation- 
alities attend Cushman School, served by a 
faculty and staff of 36. Computer program- 
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ming, hands-on science, physical education 
and Spanish classes are part of the current 
curriculum. The school will be part of the 
National Trust for Historic Preservation 
Tour in October. The first addition to the 
school in 47 years, a one-story, two-class- 
room complex, is under construction. 

Sources: Barbara Skigen, director of public 
affairs and development for Cushman School; 
City of Miami Designation Report; Miami 
Herald library. 

Mr. Speaker, | commend the Cushman 
School Board of Trustees, the Parents Asso- 
ciation, and especially Dr. Lutton and her fac- 
ulty and staff for producing one of the success 
stories in American education. 


THE 100TH HAPPY BIRTHDAY 
CLARA LOUISE CAPE 


HON. J.J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, recently Mrs. Ed 
Cape celebrated her 100th birthday in San 
Marcos, TX. She comes from one of the pio- 
neer families of Hays County. Together with 
her husband, Ed Cape, they have been an ac- 
tive part of almost every civic development 
that took place in Hays County for nearly 100 
years. 

We have no more prominent citizen or one 
whose family has meant so much to this area. 
It was Mr. Ed Cape who gave leadership nec- 
essary to establish the Guadalupe Blanco 
River Authority. And, Ed Cape and Mrs. Cape 
were close confidants of former President Lyn- 
don Johnson. Whenever Lyndon Johnson was 
in San Marcos, he made his home at the 
Cape residence. Today, Bob Thornton and his 
wife, Mary Louise (Cape) Thornton, are carry- 
ing out the splendid tradition of this grand fam- 
ily. 

1 — Speaker, include this writeup of Mrs. 
Cape for me CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


From the San Marcos (TX) Daily Record, 
Mar. 25, 1992] 
LOCAL HISTORIAN CELEBRATES 100TH 
BIRTHDAY 
(By Kim Bradley) 

Today marks the 100th birthday of Clara 
Louise Cape, highly regarded by her friends 
and family for her devotion as a wife, moth- 
er, grandmother, and great-grandmother and 
friend to all who surround her. 

Mrs. Cape will be honored today at Hillside 
Nursing Home with a special party. 

In her 80s, Mrs. Cape was still writing his- 
tory and encouraging every young person she 
saw to move ahead, family friend Alice Mor- 
gan said. Do it now. Don’t wait until tomor- 
row, it might get away from you.“ she is re- 
membered as saying. 

Mrs. Cape has left an indelible mark on 
those who know her, Morgan said. Her lon- 
gevity has been a blessing to those around 
here. 

She has always been known by many as 
“Mrs. Eddie, a name that even Lyndon 
Baines Johnson, a long-time family friend, 
called her. Her husband, Edward Matthew 
Cape, now deceased, was known as Mr. 
Eddie.“ 

Mrs. Cape’s image and that of her family 
plays a prominent role in the make-up of not 
only the city of San Marcos, but also Hays 
County. 
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A scholarship in the name of her husband, 
Ed Cape, has been established at Southwest. 
Texas State University. The scholarship was 
developed with a view towards encouraging 
its recipient towards attainment of higher 
education. 

Mrs. Cape has been honored many times 
throughout her life. She received a Certifi- 
cate of Merit for Outstanding Civic Achieve- 
ment from the San Marcos Bicentennial 
Commission, now known as the Heritage As- 
sociation of San Marcos. 

Mrs. Cape was appointed to the original 
commission by Mayor Luciano Flores. She 
was an original charter member of the Hays 
County Historical and Genealogical Society, 
and contributed to its Quarterly. 

She has an empathy for other historians 
and has contributed generously from her ex- 
tensive personal research into the back- 
ground of San Marcos and Hays County, al- 
ways ready to help in any way she can. 

She continues to keep up her research and 
coordination of the records she has accumu- 
lated through the years, which will be a 
wealth of information for the new historical 
archives. 

Mrs. Cape is a member of the Captain 
Thomas Moore Chapter of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution and the Bicenten- 
nial Commission, the forerunner of the Her- 
itage Association of San Marcos. 

Mrs. Cape's influence on San Marcos has 
been great. She has an interest in genealogy, 
having completed five books on family his- 
tory. 

The author of the books. A Century with 
Old St. Mark’s Church, San Marcos,” and 
Llewellyn Jones, (1760-1820) Ancestors and 
Descendants (1674-1974). Cape has always 
been proud of her family’s heritage. 

Mrs. Cape placed a Revolutionary marker 
on the grave of her great-great grandfather, 
Captain Louis Llewellyn Jones, who fought 
with George Washington at Valley Forge. 

She has one daughter, Mary Louise Cape 
Thornton; two grandsons, Col. Robert Ed- 
ward Thornton and Russell Cape Thornton; 
and three grandchildren, Stacy Ann, Kendall 
Louise, and George Thornton. 

Mrs. Cape was born in Huntsville, Ala- 
bama. Her father, Kibble Johnson Harrison, 
was a farmer there, and her family moved to 
San Marcos when she was 15. She has been a 
life-long Episcopalian, baptized and con- 
firmed in the Church of Nativity in Hunts- 
ville, Alabama. 

Her father became a salesman, and she 
graduated from East End School in 1908. She 
studied Expression at the Coronal Institute 
and taught school for one year in Lockhart, 
where she and Ed Cape were married in 1913. 

The story of their marriage is romantic. 
The big flood of 1913 forced Plum Creek, Pur- 
gatory Creek, and the San Marcos and Blan- 
co Rivers out of their banks, washing away 
bridges, roads, and railroads. Mr. Cape went 
to Lockhart on a work train to help repair 
the railroad tracks so the train could get 
through. 

The train reached Lockhart early in the 
morning, and Mr. Cape went to the court- 
house and secured a marriage license. He 
walked to the boarding house where Clara 
Louise was living, and they were married in 
the Methodist Church. 

Mrs. Cape was a strong supporter of her 
husband's activities. Her husband set up a 
law practice in San Marcos in 1913, becoming 
President of State Bank and Trust Company 
upon the death of Will Barber. 

In 1947, a ten-year drought devastated the 
area. Mr. Cape began an effort to dam the 
Guadalupe and Blanco rivers to conserve 
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water. General Omar Bradley wrote of Cape: 
“Our democracy is like a tall stand of tim- 
ber. We cannot cut from it more than we 
plant in it without endangering its survival. 
And forests, like gardens, cannot be bought. 
They must be cultivated well with toil and 
nourished with the sweat of those that would 
keep them. Ed Cape has toiled hard and cul- 
tivated well on the behalf of his community, 
his river valley, and his state. Few men live, 
who are fortunate enough to bring about 
achievements that time can never erase. Ed 
Cape has. 

As Mrs. Cape reflects on her long and won- 
derful life, she is sure to count her blessings 
today, when she celebrates her 100th birth- 
day, surrounded by family and friends. 

And as she reflects on a century of life, the 
wisdom she imparts will continue to ring 
true. Her encouragement and advice for 
young people is, as it has been for so many 
years, Do it now, don’t wait until tomor- 
row, it might get away from you!” 

Happy birthday, Mrs. Cape. 


TRIBUTE TO ROBERT SUTTON 
WATT 


HON. VIC FAZIO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Mr. FAZIO. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
honor my constituent, Robert Sutton Watt, 
who retires on June 30 of this year as super- 
intendent for the Woodland Joint Unified 
School District in Woodland, CA. 

Bob joined the Woodland Joint Unified 
School District as superintendent in 1982 after 
having worked 4 years as superintendent for 
the River Delta Unified School District. Bob’s 
career in the education profession began in 
1955 as a teacher at Jefferson High School. 
He joined Jefferson after receiving his bach- 
elor of arts and general secondary credential 
from San Francisco State College. Bob contin- 
ued to teach at Jefferson while he earned his 
master of arts, also from San Francisco State 
College. In addition, Bob's credentials include 
a life diploma, elementary and secondary 
grades; a life diploma, secondary school ad- 
ministration; and a life diploma, general ad- 
ministration. 

As he completed his post graduate edu- 
cation, Bob’s career progressed. During 1960 
and 1961, Bob was the Summer School prin- 
cipal for the Jefferson Union High School Dis- 
trict. In 1961, he was named the dean of boys 
at Terra Nova High School. From 1962 to 
1966, Bob worked as the assistant principal 
for Oceana High School, and in 1966 Oceana 
High selected Bob to become their principal. 
While fulfilling his new responsibilities as 
Oceana’s principal, Bob received his doctorate 
in education from the University of California, 
Berkeley. In 1972, Dr. Watt returned to the 
Jefferson Union High School District to be- 
come the assistant superintendent, business- 
operations. 

Bob's long and successful career in edu- 
cation was enhanced by his participation in a 
number of professional and community organi- 
zations. From 1986 to 1989, Bob was the 
commissioner for the Western Association of 
Schools and Colleges. He became the com- 
mission chairperson for this organization in 
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1990 and continues to hold this office in 1992. 
He is a member of Capitol Center Mathe- 
matics, Engineering, Science, Achievement 
[MESA] and has served as both co-chair- 
person and co-vice chairperson. He is a board 
member of the Woodland Health Care, Wood- 
land Chamber of Commerce, Woodland Unit- 
ed Way, and the Woodland Chapter of the 
American Heart Association. In addition, Bob 
has held elected offices for the Rotary Club in 
several cities, including Woodland, Rio Vista, 
and Pacifica. At his church, Woodland Pres- 
byterian Church, he is serving as an elected 
member of session. 

Dr. Watt's distinguished career has been ac- 
knowledged by the communities he served. 
Bob received the 1991-92 Golden Apple for 
Outstanding Administrator from the Yolo 
County School Boards Association as well as 
the 1990 Superintendent’s Award for Distin- 
guished Service to Vocational Education from 
the Association of California School Adminis- 
trators. 

In addition to his service to education and 
his community, Bob is a husband, father, and 
grandfather. Bob and his wife Darlyn have four 
children: Cindy Zuidema, Linda Watt, Michael 
Watt, and Susan Dawley; and three grand- 
children; Brian, Wesley, and Hannah. 

am honored to have the opportunity to rec- 
ognize Bob's outstanding career in the edu- 
cation profession. | join my colleagues today 
in wishing Bob and his family a happy and ful- 
filling retirement. 


WHAT THE VICE PRESIDENT 
REALLY SAID 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, much ado has 
been made about Vice President DAN 
QUAYLE’s remark concerning the television 
character, Murphy Brown. The media, in their 
rush to defend a fictional colleague, neglected 
to inspect the Vice President’s deeper mes- 
sage. 

Just once, | would like the media to look be- 
yond the sound bites and delve into the real 
issues. The Presidents urban strategy in- 
cludes full funding for the Home-ownership 
and Opportunity for People Everywhere Pro- 
gram, enterprise zones to create jobs in the 
most hard-pressed urban areas, an education 
strategy—America 2000—that will vastly im- 
prove education, and comprehensive welfare 
reform. 

These were all facts mentioned in the Vice 
President's speech, little of which was re- 
ported by the media. | would like to submit for 
the RECORD the entirety of Mr. QUAYLE’s 
speech so the American people can see what 
they missed: 

REMARKS OF VICE PRESIDENT DAN QUAYLE 

As you may know, I've just returned from 
a week-long trip to Japan. I was there to 
commemorate the 20th anniversary of the re- 
version of Okinawa to Japan by the United 
States, an act that has made a lasting im- 
pression on the Japanese. 

While I was there, Japan announced its 
commitment to join with the United States 
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in assisting Eastern and Central Europe with 
a 400 million dollar aid package. We also an- 
nounced a manufacturing technology initia- 
tive that will allow American engineers to 
gain experience working in Japanese busi- 
nesses. 

Japan and the United States are allies and 
partners. Though we have our differences, es- 
pecially in the area of trade, our two coun- 
tries—with 40 percent of the world’s GNP— 
are committed to a global partnership in be- 
half of peace and economic growth. 

But in the midst of all of these discussions 
of international affairs, I was asked many 
times in Japan about the recent events in 
Los Angeles. From the perspective of many 
Japanese, the ethnic diversity of our culture 
is a weakness compared to their homogenous 
society. I begged to differ with my hosts. I 
explained that our diversity is our strength. 
And I explained that the immigrants who 
come to our shores have made, and continue 
to make, vast contributions to our culture 
and our economy. 

It is wrong to imply that the Los Angeles 
riots were an inevitable outcome of our di- 
versified society. But the question that I 
tried to answer in Japan is one that needs 
answering here: What happened? Why? And 
how do we prevent it in the future? 

One response has been predictable: Instead 
of denouncing wrongdoing, some have shown 
tolerance for rioters; some have enjoyed say- 
ing “I told you so;“ and some have simply 
made excuses for what happened. All of this 
has been accompanied by pleas for more 
money. 

I'll readily accept that we need to under- 
stand what happened. But I reject the idea 
we should tolerate or excuse it, 

When I have been asked during these last 
weeks who caused the riots and the killing in 
L.A., my answer has been direct and simple: 
Who is to blame for the riots? The rioters are 
to blame. Who is to blame for the killings? 
The killers are to blame. Yes, I can under- 
stand how people were shocked and outraged 
by the verdict in the Rodney King trial. But 
there is simply no excuse for the mayhem 
that followed. To apologize or in any way to 
excuse what happened is wrong. It is a be- 
trayal of all those people equally outraged 
and equally disadvantaged who did not loot 
and did not riot—and who were in many 
cases victims of the rioters. No matter how 
much you may disagree with the verdict, the 
riots were wrong. And if we as a society 
don’t condemn what is wrong, how can we 
teach our children what is right? 

But after condemning the riots, we do need 
to try to understand the underlying situa- 
tion. 

In a nutshell: I believe the lawless social 
anarchy which we saw is directly related to 
the breakdown of family structure, personal 
responsibility and social order in too many 
areas of our society. For the poor the situa- 
tion is compounded by a welfare ethos that 
impedes individual efforts to move ahead in 
society, and hampers their ability to take 
advantage of the opportunities America of- 
fers. 

If we don't succeed in addressing these fun- 
damental problems, and in restoring basic 
values, any attempt to fix what’s broken will 
fail. But one reason I believe we won't fail is 
that we have come so far in the last 25 years. 

There is no question that this country has 
had a terrible problem with race and racism. 
The evil of slavery has left a long legacy. 
But we have faced racism squarely, and we 
have made progress in the past quarter cen- 
tury. The landmark civil rights bills of the 
1960°s removed legal barriers to allow full 
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participation by blacks in the economic, so- 
cial and political life of the nation. By any 
measure the America of 1992 is more egali- 
tarian, more integrated, and offers more op- 
portunities to black Americans—and all 
other minority group members—than the 
America of 1964. There is more to be done. 
But I think that all of us can be proud of our 
progress. 

And let’s be specific about one aspect of 
this progress: This country now has a black 
middle class that barely existed a quarter 
century ago. Since 1967 the median income of 
black two parent families has risen by 60 per- 
cent in real terms. The number of black col- 
lege graduates has skyrocketed. Black men 
and women have achieved real political 
power—black mayors head 48 of our largest 
cities, including Los Angeles. These are 
achievements. 

But as we all know, there is another side to 
that bright landscape. During this period of 
progress, we have also developed a culture of 
poverty—some call it an underclass—that is 
far more violent and harder to escape than it 
was a generation ago. 

The poor you always have with you, Scrip- 
ture tells us. And in America we have always 
had poor people. But in this dynamic, pros- 
perous nation, poverty has traditionally 
been a stage through which people pass on 
their way to joining the great middle class. 
And if one generation didn’t get very far up 
the ladder—their ambitious, better-educated 
children would. 

But the underclass seems to be a new phe- 
nomenon. It is a group whose members are 
dependent on welfare for very long stretches, 
and whose men are often drawn into lives of 
crime. There is far too little upward mobil- 
ity, because the underclass is disconnected 
from the rules of American society. And 
these problems have, unfortunately, been 
particularly acute for Black Americans. 

Let me share with you a few statistics on 
the difference between black poverty in par- 
ticular in the 1960’s and now. 

In 1967 68% of black families were headed 
by married couples. In 1991, only 48% of 
black families were headed by both a hus- 
band and wife. 

In 1965 the illegitimacy rate among black 
families was 28%. In 1989, 65%—two thirds— 
of all black children were born to never-mar- 
ried mothers. 

In 1951 9.2% of black youth between 16-19 
were unemployed. In 1965, it was 23%. In 1980 
it was 35%. By 1989, the number had declined 
slightly, but was still 32%. 

The leading cause of death of young black 
males today is homicide. 

It would be overly simplistic to blame this 
social breakdown on the programs of the 
Great Society alone. It would be absolutely 
wrong to blame it on the growth and success 
most Americans enjoyed during the 1980's. 
Rather, we are in large measure reaping the 
whirlwind of decades of changes in social 
mores. 

I was born in 1947, so I'm considered one of 
those Baby Boomers” we keep reading 
about. But let's look at one unfortunate leg- 
acy of the “Boomer” generation. When we 
were young, it was fashionable to declare 
war against traditional values. Indulgence 
and self-gratification seemed to have no con- 
sequences. Many of our generation glamor- 
ized casual sex and drug use, evaded respon- 
sibility and trashed authority. Today the 
“Boomers” are middle-aged and middle 
class. The responsibility of having families 
has helped many recover traditional values. 
And, of course, the great majority of those in 
the middle class survived the turbulent leg- 
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acy of the 60’s and 70's. But many of the 
poor, with less to fall back on, did not. 

The intergenerational poverty that trou- 
bles us so much today is predominantly a 
poverty of values. Our inner cities are filled 
with children having children; with people 
who have not been able to take advantage of 
educational opportunities; with people who 
are dependent on drugs or the narcotic of 
welfare. To be sure, many people in the ghet- 
tos struggle very hard against these tides— 
and sometimes win. But too many feel they 
have no hope and nothing to lose. This pov- 
erty is, again, fundamentally a poverty of 
values. 

Unless we change the basic rules of society 
in our inner cities, we cannot expect any- 
thing else to change. We will simply get 
more of what we saw weeks ago. New think- 
ing, new ideas, new strategies are needed. 

For the government, transforming 
underclass culture means that our policies 
and programs must create a different incen- 
tive system. Our policies must be premised 
on, and must reinforce, values such as: fam- 
ily, hard work, integrity and personal re- 
sponsibility. 

I think we can all agree that government's 
first obligation is to maintain order. We are 
a nation of laws, not looting. It has become 
clear that the riots were fueled by the vi- 
cious gangs that terrorize the inner cities. 
We are committed to breaking those gangs 
and restoring law and order. As James Q. 
Wilson has written, Programs of economic 
restructuring will not work so long as gangs 
control the streets.“ 

Some people say law and order“ are code 
words. Well, they are code words. Code words 
for safety, getting control of the streets, and 
freedom from fear. And let’s not forget that, 
in 1990, 84 percent of the crimes committed 
by blacks were committed against blacks. 

We are for law and order. If a single moth- 
er raising her children in the ghetto has to 
worry about drive-by shootings, drug deals, 
or whether her children will join gangs and 
die violently, her difficult task becomes im- 
possible. We're for law and order because we 
can’t expect children to learn in dangerous 
schools. We’re for law and order because if 
property isn’t protected, who will build busi- 
nesses? 

As one step on behalf of law and order—and 
on behalf of opportunity as well—the Presi- 
dent has initiated the Weed and Seed“ pro- 
gram—to weed out“ criminals and seed“ 
neighborhoods with programs that address 
root causes of crime. And we have encour- 
aged community-based policing, which gets 
the police on the street so they interact with 
citizens. 

Safety is absolutely necessary. But it’s not 
sufficient. Our urban strategy is to empower 
the poor by giving them control over their 
lives. To do that, our urban agenda includes: 

Fully funding the Home-ownership and Op- 
portunity for People Everywhere program. 
HOPE—as we call it—will help public hous- 
ing residents become home-owners. Sub- 
sidized housing all too often merely made 
rich investors richer. Home ownership will 
give the poor a stake in their neighborhoods, 
and a chance to build equity. 

Creating enterprise zones by slashing taxes 
in targeted areas, including a zero capital 
gains tax, to spur entrepreneurship, eco- 
nomic development, and job creation in 
inner cities. 

Instituting our education strategy, AMER- 
ICA 2000, to raise academic standards and to 
give the poor the same choices about how 
and where to educate their children that rich 
people have. 
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Promoting welfare reform to remove the 
penalties for marriage, create incentives for 
saving, and give communities greater con- 
trol over how the programs are adminis- 
tered. 

These programs are empowerment pro- 
grams. They are based on the same prin- 
ciples as the Job Training Partnership Act, 
which aimed to help disadvantaged young 
people and dislocated workers to develop 
their skills to give them an opportunity to 
get ahead. Empowering the poor will 
strengthen families. And right now, the fail- 
ure of our families is hurting America deep- 
ly. When families fail, society fails. The an- 
archy and lack of structure in our inner 
cities are testament to how quickly civiliza- 
tion falls apart when the family foundation 
cracks. Children need love and discipline. 
They need mothers and fathers. A welfare 
check is not a husband. The state is not a fa- 
ther. It is from parents that children learn 
how to behave in society; it is from parents 
above all that children come to understand 
values and themselves as men and women, 
mothers and fathers. 

And for those concerned about children 
growing up in poverty, we should know this: 
marriage is probably the best anti-poverty 
program of all. Among families headed by 
married couples today, there is a poverty 
rate of 5.7 percent. But 33.4 percent of fami- 
lies headed by a single mother are in poverty 


Nature abhors a vacuum. Where there are 
no mature, responsible men around to teach 
boys how to be good men, gangs serve in 
their place. In fact, gangs have become a sur- 
rogate family for much of a generation of 
inner-city boys. I recently visited with some 
former gang members in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. In a private meeting, they told me 
why they had joined gangs. These teenage 
boys said that gangs gave them a sense of se- 
curity. They made them feel wanted, and 
useful. They got support from their friends. 
And, they said, “It was like having a fam- 
ily.” “Like family’’—unfortunately, that 
says it all. 

The system perpetuates itself as these 
young men father children whom they have 
no intention of caring for, by women whose 
welfare checks support them. Teenage girls, 
mired in the same hopelessness, lack suffi- 
cient motive to say no to this trap. 

Answers to our problems won't be easy. 

We can start by dismantling a welfare sys- 
tem that encourages dependency and sub- 
sidizes broken families. We can attach condi- 
tions—such as school attendance, or work— 
to welfare. We can limit the time a recipient 
gets benefits. We can stop penalizing mar- 
riage for welfare mothers. We can enforce 
child support payments. 

Ultimately, however, marriage is a moral 
issue that requires cultural consensus, and 
the use of social sanctions. Bearing babies ir- 
responsibly is, simply, wrong. Failing to sup- 
port children one has fathered is wrong. We 
must be unequivocal about this. 

It doesn't help matters when prime time 
TV has Murphy Brown—a character who sup- 
posedly epitomizes today’s intelligent, high- 
ly paid, professional woman—mocking the 
importance of fathers, by bearing a child 
alone, and calling it just another lifestyle 
choice.” 

I know it is not fashionable to talk about 
moral values, but we need to do it. Even 
though our cultural leaders in Hollywood, 
network TV, the national newspapers rou- 
tinely jeer at them, I think that most of us 
in this room know that some things are 
good, and other things are wrong. Now it’s 
time to make the discussion public. 
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It's time to talk again about family, hard 
work, integrity and personal responsibility. 
We cannot be embarrassed out of our belief 
that two parents, married to each other, are 
better in most cases for children than one. 
That honest work is better than hand-outs— 
or crime. That we are our brothers’ keepers. 
That it’s worth making an effort, even when 
the rewards aren't immediate. 

So I think the time has come to renew our 
public commitment to our Judeo-Christian 
values—in our churches and synagogues, our 
civic organizations and our schools. We are, 
as our children recite each morning, one 
nation under God.“ That's a useful frame- 
work for acknowledging a duty and an au- 
thority higher than our own pleasures and 
personal ambitions. 

If we lived more thoroughly by these val- 
ues, we would live in a better society. For 
the poor, renewing these values will give 
people the strength to help themselves by ac- 
quiring the tools to achieve self-sufficiency, 
a good education, job training, and property. 
Then they will move from permanent de- 
pendence to dignified independence. 

Shelby Steele, in his great book, The Con- 
tent of Our Character.“ writes, Personal re- 
sponsibility is the brick and mortar of 
power. The responsible person knows that 
the quality of his life is something that he 
will have to make inside the limits of his 
fate . .. The quality of his life will pretty 
much reflect his efforts.“ 

I believe that the Bush Administration's 
empowerment agenda will help the poor gain 
that power, by creating opportunity, and let- 
ting people make the choices that free citi- 
zens must make. 

Though our hearts have been pained by the 
events in Los Angeles, we should take this 
tragedy as an opportunity for self-examina- 
tion and progress. So let the national debate 
roar on. I, for one, will join it. The president 
will lead it. The American people will par- 
ticipate in it. And as a result, we will be- 
come an even stronger nation. 


TRIBUTE TO BRANDY WHITAKER 
HON. PETE PETERSON 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. Speaker, | 
tise today to call attention to the unbelievable 
heroism of a truly remarkable young lady. 
Ten-year-old Brandy Whitaker, of Marianna, 
FL, who is partially paralyzed with cerebral 
palsy, risked her own life in attempting to res- 
cue two complete strangers at the Florida 
Caverns State Park. 

While enjoying the day at the park, the Riv- 
erside Elementary School student jumped into 
the water when she realized that two people 
were drowning. Within a short time, Brandy, 
despite her physical handicaps, had managed 
to help rescue a mother and daughter. 

Brandy Whitaker has proven herself to be a 
credit to her family and the community. Her 
courageous actions will be remembered as an 
inspiration to us all. 

ask that the following article by Anne 
Spencer, which appeared in the Jackson 
County Floridan on Sunday, May 24, 1992, be 
submitted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
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1992] 


DARING RESCUE ATTEMPT: 


MARIANNA GIRL JUMPS INTO POND, PULLS 2 
ABOVE WATER 


(By Anne Spencer) 


A 10-year-old Marianna girl with cerebral 
palsy rescued a drowning child and her 
mother Saturday at the Florida Caverns 
State Park swimming area, but the mother 
later died at Jackson Hospital. 

Cindy Warren, 32, of Chattahoochee, died 
Saturday afternoon, a hospital spokeswoman 
said. 

The spokeswoman would not comment on 
the cause of death, but nurse Benita Cooley 
who performed cardiopulmonary resuscita- 
tion on Warren speculated it could have been 
cardiac arrest. 

Park officials referred all media inquiries 
to state park headquarters in Tallahassee, 
which was closed for the Memorial Day 
weekend. 

However, Brandy’s mother, Karen 
Whitaker, and Cooley told the Floridan that 
Brandy Whitaker, a Riverside Elementary 
School student, who has cerebral palsy and 
another disease that left her partially para- 
lyzed, jumped into the swimming area and 
rescued the child and mother. 

They said Brandy was on the park’s dock 
when she saw a girl, about 8, jump in the 
water and come up, only to go under again 
and not emerge. 

Brandy then saw Warren jump in to help 
the child, but Warren stayed under as well. 

Cooley said the girl panicked and latched 
onto Warren. 

Brandy dove in and got the girl's head 
above water. With the girl resting on her hip, 
Brandy reached down and pulled Warren by 
the hair until her head was out of the water. 

Brandy began screaming and a man jumped 
into the pond, took Warren in his arms and 
pulled her to shore. 

Cooley, who was with the Whitakers, start- 
ed CPR, and Jackson County Fire-Rescue 
and park rangers were called. 

The mother was under the water two min- 
utes and had just eaten. it could have been 
she was so scared.“ Cooley said. 

“I did CPR and the Heimlich and she threw 
up and had very little water in her lungs." 

“Brandy was kind of really upset,” 
Whitaker said, She was crying over people 
she had never met. She was blaming herself 
when she saw the woman not responding to 
the medical attention.“ 

“We tried to explain to her she did a he- 
roic, fantastic job, and there was nothing 
more she could have done. Especially with 
her condition, we were extremely proud.“ 
Whitaker said. 


ENVIRONMENTAL INFRASTRUC- 
TURE ASSISTANCE ACT 


HON. NICK JOE RAHALL II 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Mr. RAHALL. Mr. Speaker, today, | have in- 
troduced legislation which will assist the small 
communities of this Nation in meeting the en- 
vironmental regulations which this Congress 
and the administration continue to impose 
upon them. It is my intention that this bill will 
finally focus on the financial burden placed on 
small communities by endless heaping on of 
environmental regulations. 
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Most small towns missed out on the grants 
offered until 1991 under Title Il of the Clean 
Water Act for construction of wastewater treat- 
ment facilities, because these grants were fo- 
cused on the largest cities which were also 
the largest polluters. Many of these small 
towns are also unable to take advantage of 
loans available through the State Revolving 
Fund program which has replaced the grant 
program because they are not financially able 
to pay interest on a loan, let alone repay the 
principal. Furthermore, there is little assistance 
available to communities for the construction 
of public water systems. 


The Environmental Infrastructure Assistance 
Act which | have introduced takes steps to as- 
sist economically distressed areas to build en- 
vironmental infrastructure facilities which they 
desperately need. This bill authorizes the U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers to assist eligible 
local governments in the planning, design and 
construction of wastewater treatment works, 
public water systems or solid waste manage- 
ment facilities. The local share of such 
projects would be 10 percent of the project 
cost, which could include provision of nec- 
essary lands, easements and right of way. 

In order to be eligible, communities would 
have a population of 25,000 or less, and 
would be classified as a labor surplus area by 
the U.S. Department of Labor or would have 
a per capita income that is less than or equal 
to 70 percent of the national average per cap- 
ita income as determined by the most recent 
census. 


The Environmental Infrastructure Assistance 
Act would authorize $500 million per year for 
the Corps of Engineers to carry out activities 
under this act. While this may seem like a 
large amount, it is minuscule when compared 
with the documented need for environmental 
infrastructure facilities. The EPA 1991 Needs 
Survey for Wastewater Treatment Systems 
has reported that current need for these facili- 
ties alone is $138 billion. As Safe Drinking 
Water Act and Resource Conservation and 
Recovery Act regulations continue to be im- 
posed, the need will only increase. 


Furthermore, | feel that the Corps of Engi- 
neers is the correct entity to carry out these 
activities. The Corps has experience in the 
construction of environmental facilities. They 
were an integral part of the on the ground 
management of construction projects under 
the title Il construction grant program. | feel 
this new program is a natural extension of the 
mission of the Corps of Engineers. 

This program will be in addition to others, 
such as the FmHA Water and Water Disposal 
loan and grant program which is currently in 
effect, or the Rural Community Environmental 
Assistance Act which | will be introducing 
shortly. 

It is high time that the needs of small com- 
munities be considered. We have gone on 
long enough piling regulation after regulation 
on small, rural towns while providing no finan- 
cial or technical assistance for these regula- 
tions to be met. It is my hope that my col- 
leagues will also recognize this need and join 
me in cosponsoring this measure. 
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NATIONAL AVIATION EDUCATION 
WEEK 


HON. JAMES L. OBERSTAR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Speaker, today | intro- 
duce a joint resolution to declare the week of 
October 4 through October 10, 1992, as Na- 
tional Aviation Education Week. 


The purpose of this resolution is to encour- 
age schools—at all levels and in all parts of 
the country—to focus on aviation and its con- 
tribution to our society, and to encourage stu- 
dents to consider career opportunities in this 
exciting field. Pilots, engineers, flight attend- 
ants, technicians, radio and radar operators, 
air traffic controllers and airport managers are 
just a few examples of the hundreds of ca- 
reers in the aviation industry. This resolution 
also encourages educators to use aviation as 
a tool to promote learning in a wide range of 
subject areas. 


This House recognizes the importance of 
aviation in our society. This is apparent by our 
overwhelming vote just last week to reauthor- 
ize $20 billion for Federal aviation programs 
for the next 2 years. 


Indeed, Mr. Speaker, the aviation industry 
makes important contributions to the national 
economy and our way of life. These contribu- 
tions are made by passenger, cargo, and gen- 
eral aviation groups as well as manufacturers 
of aircraft, aircraft parts, and avionics. In May 
1992, our trade deficit was at its lowest level 
in 8 years, thanks, in large part, to aviation ex- 
ports. The FAA and the commercial and gen- 
eral aviation industry groups project a steady 
growth in the aviation industry beyond the 
year 2000. 

As a result of this projected growth, industry 
experts project a shortage of pilots, engineers, 
technicians, and other skilled workers. Also, 
women and minorities have, in the past, been 
underrepresented in technical fields such as 
aviation. We must find ways to continue the 
growth of the aviation industry as a whole and 
to include greater numbers of women and mi- 
norities in this industry, because they are a 
valuable resource that must not be neglected. 

Mr. Speaker, the future contribution of avia- 
tion to the United States is dependent on an 
informed and educated public. Again, let me 
say that | believe it is important that schools 
at all levels, nationwide, actively pursue the 
advancement of education through aviation. 
Mr. Speaker, several of my colleagues and | 
support the use of aviation material, theories, 
and principles to excite today’s youth in their 
learning. Be it in reading, art, math, science, 
history or whatever the subject matter, aviation 
can be a valuable tool for helping educators 
turn youth on to education. 


Mr. Speaker, | urge my colleagues to co- 
sponsor this resolution to declare October 4 
through 10, 1992, as National Aviation Edu- 
cation Week. 
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HARRY DELLAS: COACH OF A 
LIFETIME 


HON. ILEANA ROS-LEHTINEN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN. Mr. Speaker, at 
Southwest Miami High School in west Dade 
County, where | went to high school, there is 
a coach who is setting an example for edu- 
cators across this Nation. Coach Harry Dellas 
is making a difference for young men in west 
Dade County. 

Coach Dellas, who was a collegiate soccer 
star at Heidelberg College in Ohio, has per- 
suaded his alma matter to enroll five young 
soccer players from Southwest and Braddock 
High Schools. He arranged for Heidelberg to 
help these young men set up Federal aid to 
cover their tuition costs. These five young 
men, Alejandro, Alberto, and Adolfo Carriles, 
Juan Carlos Garcia, and Thomas Hernandez, 
never dreamed they would get a chance to at- 
tend a 4-year college. 

The Carriles brothers came to this country 
on a raft from Cuba 12 years ago and only 
dared to hope that they could attend a junior 
college. Thomas Hernandez and Juan Garcia 
who immigrated from Nicaragua as small chil- 
dren now have the opportunity to try for their 
dreams of becoming a lawyer and a doctor. 

The Miami Herald published an article about 
this remarkable coach and his assistance to 
these men, which | ask to include in the 
RECORD: 


CHANCE OF A LIFETIME 
(By Todd Hartman) 

Five West Dade athletes who never 
dreamed they would get a shot at a four-year 
college or play collegiate soccer are likely 
going to do both—and all at the same place— 
thanks to a persuasive coach. 

The coach, Harry Dellas of Southwest 
High, persuaded Heidelberg College in Ohio, 
a private school of 1,200 students, to bring 
the five in to play soccer and to help set up 
federal aid to cover tuition costs. 

The athletes say it’s remarkable. 

It's a new life for me, my future.“ said 
Alejandro Carriles. Before this I was think- 
ing Miami-Dade, and I never thought about 
playing soccer after high school.“ 

Alejandro, 19, is one of three Carriles 
brothers—his twin Alberto and Adolfo, 17.— 
who are benefiting from the deal. The two 
other athletes are Juan Carlos Garcia and 
Thomas Hernandez. All but Adolfo Cariles 
attend Southwest High; Adolfo goes to Brad- 
dock. 

Dellas, an alumnus and former soccer star 
at Heidelberg, said he had to do a lot of 
talking” to get the students admitted be- 
cause of their average grades. ‘‘I called the 
coach, called the admissions director, the 
athletic director. The coach has taken my 
word on these kids. 

Brian Haley, the coach at Heidelberg, said 
he welcomes the players, who he hopes will 
bring some flair to the sport. These kids 
have a passion for the game,” Haley said. 
“When Harry told me about them, I was 
pretty excited.” 

The story is a wonderful one for the play- 
ers, all of whom left their home countries 
years ago with their families, seeking a bet- 
ter life in the United States. The Carriles 
brothers left Cuba on a raft 12 years ago, and 
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Hernandez and Garcia both came to Miami 
from Nicaragua as children. 

Everything just feels great,“ said Hernan- 
dez, who said he wants to get a degree at 
Heidelberg, then return to Miami to study 
law. I was planning to go to college, but my 
options were pretty limited." 

Garcia, who still must score well enough 
on an SAT test before official acceptance, 
said he wants to study medicine. “I'm ex- 
cited.“ he said. This is the only chance I’ve 
had. I've got to take advantage of it. 

Hernandez, 20, and Garcia, 19, were espe- 
cially thankful to Dellas, who lobbied for 
them, though neither played on Southwest's 
team this season (both missed the age cut- 
off). If it wasn’t for him, I'd be at Miami- 
Dade,” Garcia said. 

Haley echoed the sentiment: If someone 
like Harry Dellas wasn’t pushing these kids, 
then Brian Haley wouldn't know about 
them.“ 

The only unanimous concern among the 
fivesome was cold weather. All five are load- 
ing up on jackets and long underwear and 
preparing to practice in sweats for the first 
time in their lives. They'll probably freeze 
on me,.“ Haley said. 


Mr. Speaker, this country needs more edu- 
cators like Coach Harry Dellas who puts out 
maximum effort to give hope to the young 
men of his community. 


TRIBUTE TO THE JOSEPH RODMAN 
DRAKE SCHOOL 


HON. JOSE E. SERRANO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Mr. SERRANO. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
Pay very special tribute to an institution that 
has prepared thousands of Bronx youths for 
the challenges of the future for three-quarters 
of a century: the Joseph Rodman Drake 
School, P.S. 48. On Friday, May 29, 1992, 
P.S. 48 will celebrate its 75th year of providing 
outstanding educational service to the Bronx 


community. 

The Joseph Rodman Drake School is 
housed in a unique five-story light brick and 
limestone building rendered in the collegiate 
gothic style. Its external walls display stone 
tracery, shields, open books, bas relief heads 
of children, and gargoyles that stand sentry 
over the east and west wings. The building 
was designed by C.B.J. Snyder, superintend- 
ent of school buildings for the New York City 
Board of Education from 1893 to 1923, who is 
considered the dean of New York City’s early 
school architects. 

Since its inauguration in 1917, P.S. 48 has 
provided students from a great variety of cul- 
tural backgrounds with an encouraging atmos- 
phere in which to learn and develop. It has 
achieved this through the commitment of a 
dedicated and competent staff that strives to 
motivate the students and interact closely with 
them. Moreover, the students“ parents have al- 
ways been integral members of the school 
community, playing an active role in the 
school’s daily operation and acting as a sup- 
portive body. 

In the difficult task of educating our youth, 
the Joseph Rodman Drake School has suc- 
ceeded in furnishing students with the basic 
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educational tools necessary to confront the 
challenges life sets before them and set out 
on the path to achieving their goals. Through- 
out its many years of existence, P.S. 48 has 
been a great source of pride and joy to its 
community. 

Today, on behalf of the people of the south 
Bronx, | would like to salute the Joseph Rod- 
man Drake School and express my deep ap- 
preciation for the invaluable educational serv- 
ice it has provided us all for the past 75 years. 


TRIBUTE TO JUDGE LEONARD P. 
EDWARDS 


HON. NORMAN Y. MINETA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Mr. MINETA. Mr. Speaker, there is no issue 
that we face today more important than those 
issues involving the education and the welfare 
of our children. There is not a Member of Con- 
gress who, regardless of party, regardless of 
philosophy, who does not recognize that one 
of our main objectives—the definition of the 
American dream—is to pass on a better coun- 
try to our children. 

Mr. Speaker, our children’s welfare is the fu- 
ture of our country. Our children's welfare con- 
cerns us not only because we are legislators, 
but because we are parents, grandparents, or 
because as adults we are charged with caring 
for our children. 

That is why | am particularly proud that 
Judge Leonard P. Edwards, the presiding 
judge of Santa Clara County, CA, has been 
named the Juvenile Court Judge of the Year 
by the National Court Appointed Special Advo- 
cates Association. 

In Santa Clara County, Judge Edwards is 
well known not only as an outstanding jurist, 
but as one of the leading experts in how our 
society treats its children. And while Judge 
Edwards has the keen mind of the expert, he 
also possesses the heart of a compassionate 
advocate for our children. 

Mr. Speaker, too often the systems that we 
set up to address the problems of society are 
imperfect. Too often, the systems permit chil- 
dren to be neglected, abused, or simply for- 
gotten. Too often the system itself moves too 
slowly to correct the wrongs suffered by our 
children. 

Mr. Speaker, Judge Edwards is a public 
servant who has shown that there are those 
individuals in the system who not only can 
make a difference, but who have made such 
a difference in helping children that the na- 
tional organization that does this every day 
has called him the strongest voice for children 
in California's judiciary. 

Mr. Speaker, today more than ever we are 
learning that much of the pain and suffering in 
our society today can be prevented if we 
spend time on people when they are young. 
Judge Edwards has worked hard to reunite 
families, preserve the family structure, stop 
family violence, prevent juvenile delinquency, 
and increase adoptions. 

Judge Edwards is a worthy recipient of this 
important national award. He is also well de- 
serving of the thanks of his community and 
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our Nation. | am proud to bring the announce- 
ment of this award as well as his work to the 
attention of the Congress. 

He should be proud of his work. | know his 
community and his family, particularly his fa- 
ther, our colleague, Congressman DON ED- 
WARDS are extremely proud of him. And | 
know, Mr. Speaker, that you and the rest of 
the House of Representatives join with me 
and our colleague, Mr. EDWARDS, in offering 
our congratulations and gratitude to Judge Ed- 
wards. 


JIM CLAYTON SALUTED 
HON. DON SUNDQUIST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Mr. SUNDQUIST. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
privilege to salute the achievement of a man 
who has worked his way from humble cir- 
cumstances to become America’s largest re- 
tailer of manufactured homes. Jim Clayton, 
chairman, CEO and president of Clayton 
Homes in Knoxville, was honored last year by 
the Horatio Alger Foundation. The story of his 
rise from boyhood in Finger, TN to his current 
position is exactly the sort of American suc- 
cess story one associates with Horatio Alger. 

But Jim Clayton has never forgotten his 
roots, as evidenced by his decision this year 
to endow a $5,000 scholarship at Chester 
County High School. As a result, a young man 
by the name of Chad Smith has the oppor- 
tunity to attend college this fall. 

It seems to me that Jim Clayton's example 
of hard work, perseverance, and civic minded- 
ness are much to be admired. And | ask that 
the following profile of him, which appeared in 
the University of Tennessee alumni magazine, 
be reprinted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


[From the University of Tennessee Alumni 
e] 
HOME, SWEET MANUFACTURED HOME 
(By Diane Ballard) 

Famous Amos the cookie man was there, 
along with flyboy Chuck Yeager, Stan “the 
Man“ Musial, and Joint Chiefs chairman 
Colin Powell. And so was housing exec Jim 
Clayton from Knoxville, whose entrepreneur- 
ial exploits had won him the Distinguished 
American award of the Horatio Alger Asso- 
ciation. 

Soft lights shimmered off natty tuxedos 
and bejeweled gowns. The Marine Band 
Played as 1,250 people, among them gov- 
ernors, members of Congress, and business 
tycoons, packed the Wasington, D.C., hotel 
ballroom anticipating the evening's main 
event, the presentation of 1991's ten distin- 
guished Americans. 

Each honoree, including Clayton, Powell, 
Musial, and McDonald's exec Fred Turner, 
flared larger than life on giant video screens, 
then made short speeches in person. 

In his video, Clayton told of his dream, 
when he was very young and very poor in 
West Tennessee, of growing up to be on the 
Grand Ole Opry. 

But, he admitted when he rose to speak, 
this stage was just as nice. Instead of the 
Opry, he chose education (two UT degrees) 
and a life running the entrepreneurial rapids. 
So what if he went under once? The ride has 
been well worth the dunking. 
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His name may not be in lights, but it’s on 
the New York Stock Exchange. 

Clayton (Knoxville ‘57, 64) is chairman, 
CEO, and president of Clayton Homes in 
Knoxville, the largest retailer of manufac- 
tured homes in the nation. “Manufactured” 
is 90s talk for what used to be mobile homes, 
and before that even, trailers. But selling is 
just part of the Clayton enterprise. The com- 
pany also builds the units, finances them, 
and provides communities“ in which to lo- 
cate them. Vertical integration, it’s called; 
Clayton’s has a handhold on every rung of 
the manufactured housing ladder. 

Clayton stock was one of the 10 best per- 
formers on the NYSE in 1990. Revenues 
soared to more than $300 million last year, 
just as Clayton himself soars through the 
airways taking care of business. 

“If we get a letter threatening any kind of 
legal action, I jump in a helicopter or on one 
of our planes and go knocking on the cus- 
tomer's door. That sends the right signals to 
our people that we all must be responsive.” 

If Clayton came knocking on your door, 
you would see a smallish guy, balding, with 
a luxuriant gray beard and (could it be any 
other kind) aviator glasses. He's softspoken, 
insatiably curious, and not in the least 
ashamed of his humble beginnings, 

“T think we're all proud of what we build 
and accomplish. You have to look back and 
see what you started with.“ 

In Clayton's case, it was precious little. He 
grew up in Finger, Tennessee, in a cabin that 
didn’t have electricity until he was 10 or 
plumbing until after he left home. His first 
stop after leaving Finger was Memphis, 
where he says he “stumbled™ into Memphis 
State University’s pre-engineering program. 
Then it was on to Knoxville, where he 
worked his way to an engineering degree. 

He only practiced engineering for a few 
months with the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity. 

“I wanted to design small, intricate elec- 
tronic stuff. They had me designing conduit. 
It was boring.” 

Plus, Clayton was already involved in his 
first entrepreneurial venture, a used car lot. 

“I became more and more involved in the 
automobile business. I liked selling cars. 
Like all those sales books say, the biggest 
high is making a sale. I loved the competi- 
tiveness." 

But that maiden voyage into business 
ended in bankruptcy. Undaunted, Clayton 
started over and pursued a UT law degree on 
the side. Shortly after he got the degree, he 
started his first mobile home lot. Within two 
years, it was the largest in the world. He 
never practiced law, but he couldn't have 
gotten where he is today without his UT ex- 
perience, he says. 

The degrees opened doors and increased 
networking ability and self-esteem." And his 
fraternity, Sigma Phi Epsilon, gave him 
friends and connections he still enjoys. 

“Being able to network with people in the 
fraternity, in engineering, and in law has 
really been beneficial. Being able to call 
someone in a distant city and talk a little 
about the Vols, the Hill, Ayres Hall, Sigma 
Phi Epsilon, and the Smoky Mountain Mar- 
ket has been meaningful so many times 
throughout my career.“ he says. The Uni- 
versity is very dear to me. 

The engineering and law degrees helped in 
Clayton's day-to-day business, too. 

“I've designed a lot of mobile homes. And 
we pay out a fraction of the legal costs that 
other firms pay. Until about a month ago, I 
was in-house counsel.” 

He worries that his four children won't 
have the same desire to succeed that he has. 
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Maybe I was lucky. I didn’t think so; I 
would not want to do it again. But my chil- 
dren are so smart, and they’ve been exposed 
to so much. Where do they go from there? 

“They have good values and a basic kind of 
lifestyle, though. They're great citizens.” 

Clayton Homes is a solid corporate citizen, 
supporting education, Junior Achievement, 
United Way, and other agencies. 

Clayton says he didn't have much extra 
cash to give away for a lot of years. 

“A business takes more capital than you 
ever have. I had to put every penny back in 
the business until 1983, when I took the com- 
pany public. 

“People are amazed that we grew the busi- 
ness on its own capital—didn’t bring in any 
venture capital. When I took it public, I 
owned 100 percent. I own about one-third 
now.“ 

Clayton describes his lifestyle as conserv- 
ative (he claims to enjoy bargain hunting at 
a Knoxville wholesale house), except when it 
comes to airplanes. 

Clayton Homes owns four airplanes and a 
helicopter, and Clayton himself owns a jet. 
He's an instrument-rated jet pilot and also 
holds a pilot license for helicopters and glid- 
ers. 

Sometimes I'll jump in the jet and fly to 
New York to do the museums or plays,” he 
Says, but quickly adds that the Clayton 
Homes fleet is efficiently and economically 
used. 

His inherent curiosity inspires him to al- 
ways be doing and learning. 

“I play tennis. I run. I listen to bluegrass 
music one day and Chopin the next. I've 
taken dance classes and wine classes. I skied 
the Rockies five times last year.” He enjoys 
learning more about art and music. On a re- 
cent trip to Europe, he visited Mozart's 
home and wanted to be able to stay longer 
and learn more. He made the largest single 
gift ever to the arts in Tennessee—$3.25 mil- 
lion to Knoxville’s art museum. 

But, when all is said and done, the business 
is his first love. 

My primary interest always has been 
work. It’s fun. It’s a privilege to build a busi- 
ness with good people, to be involved in engi- 
neering an environment where you see such 
incredible growth. 

“Entrepreneurship is risky business. My 
timing hasn’t always been good. Things 
haven't always happened the way I would 
have planned them. But I don’t question God 
a lot. His way works out best.“ 


TRIBUTE TO LT. DAVE DEVRIES 
HON. DAVE CAMP 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Mr. CAMP. Mr. Speaker, it is with great 
pleasure that | rise today to recognize an out- 
standing individual from mid Michigan, Lt. 
Dave DeVries. Dave is retiring from his posi- 
tion as team commander of the Michigan 
State Police Department in Gladwin, Ml, 
where he has contributed numerous years of 
outstanding service. 

Dave started his career in the Michigan De- 
partment of State Police in 1968. Throughout 
his career he has worked in a variety of loca- 
tions which include Lansing, lonia, Gladwin, 
Erie, Newberry, and Gladwin again, where he 
worked his way up from trooper to sergeant 
and finally to team commander. 
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Prior to his position within the Michigan 
State Police, Lieutenant DeVries served in the 
Navy for 3 years. He was stationed in the 
Mekong Delta area with the Navy Riverine pa- 
trols during the Vietnam war and earned sev- 
eral citations and awards from the Department 
of Defense. After his discharge he worked for 
the Michigan Bell Telephone Co. in Grand 
Rapids before joining the State Police. 

Dave is an active member of several distin- 
guished organizations including the Gladwin 
Lions Club, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
American Legion, Gladwin Care Committee, 
Gladwin Eagles Club, Gladwin 911 Steering 
Committee and the 911 board. Plus, he 
served as the chairman of the Gladwin area 
“Walk for Warmth,” which raised funds for fuel 
expenses for needy families. 

His unselfish commitment to the safety of 
his community and the citizens of Michigan is 
beyond the ordinary. He has been recognized 
by numerous organizations for his hard work 
and dedication. Among the awards he has re- 
ceived include the Meritorious Award, the 
Honorable Mention Award, the Professional 
Excellence Award and an award from the 
Michigan Blockade Committee for apprehend- 
ing two armed felons wanted for an armed 
robbery. 

Lieutenant DeVries family resides in 
Gladwin, MI. His wife, Nanette, is employed at 
the Gladwin Intermediate School system and 
also works part time at the Mid Michigan Re- 
gional Hospital in Gladwin. They have three 
sons, the eldest, John, served with the ist 
Calvary Division in Iraq during Operation 
Desert Storm and is currently attending 
Central Michigan University. The second eld- 
est son, Michael, has recently graduated from 
Navy Basic Training Command in Great 
Lakes, IL, and is enrolled in school for aircraft 
repair and maintenance. Their youngest son, 
Brad, is presently a junior in the Gladwin High 
School system. 

Mr. Speaker, Lt. Dave DeVries is truly a re- 
markable individual. | know that you will join 
with me, his family, coworkers and the com- 
munity of Gladwin in commending and thank- 
ing Dave for his service to mid Michigan over 
the past 24 years. | know he will be sorely 
missed by all those who worked with him. 


GULLIVER PREP SCHOOL: 
SOFTBALL CHAMPIONSHIP 


HON. ILEANA ROS-LEHTINEN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN. Mr. Speaker, | would 
like to congratulate the Gulliver Preparatory 
School and its outstanding softball team which 
this year was able to make the transition from 
slow pitch to fast pitch softball and still in- 
crease its string of district softball titles to five 
in a row. This team, which had grown com- 
fortable in its ability to win championships in 
slow pitch softball, overcame reluctance to 
move to a sport with different rules, a faster 
pace, and a need for new skills and tech- 
niques. 

Five of the team members spent last sum- 


mer playing for an independent fast pitch soft- 
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ball team, to learn the game, and commu- 
nicate their skills to their teammates. These 
dedicated players were Tiffany Smith, Kerry 
Vilela, Lisa Markowitz, Dani Polley, and Jen- 
nifer Ingham. Coach Mark Schusterman is es- 
pecially grateful for the sacrifice of the seniors 
of the team, Suzanne Parker and Chrissy 
Ford, who gave up their comfortable enjoy- 
ment and risked their winning streak to take 
on a new challenge. 

The Miami Herald published an article de- 
scribing the Gulliver team’s remarkable transi- 
tion which | would like to include in the 
RECORD: 

PITCH SWITCH: GULLIVER GETS IN THE SWING 
AND WINS THE DISTRICT TITLE 
(By Todd Hartman) 

Mark Schusterman remembers the strug- 
gle of making the switch from slow-pitch to 
fast-pitch softball at Gulliver Prep. 

He’s the coach, and he watched painfully 
as his pitchers threw everywhere but over 
the plate: ‘‘We were playing teams who had 
nine runs before swinging the bat,“ he said. 

Not all the players were sold on it, either. 
Juniors and seniors who had spent two or 
three seasons racking up district titles saw 
their softball careers pass before their eyes. 
Visions of light-speed pitches and ensuing 
strikeouts brought nightmares. Said senior 
Suzanne Parker: It was a really big change. 
I couldn't hit. Everything was going wrong.” 

That was late February; since then, opin- 
ions have changed. Last Thursday, Gulliver 
capped its inaugural season of fast-pitch 
softball with a surprising 7-6 win against Our 
Lady of Lourdes in the District 8-3A cham- 
pionship game. With the victory, Gulliver in- 
creased its string of district softball titles to 
five in a row and earned a spot in Friday's 
Region 4-3A title game against Naples High. 

“It has not been as tough as I thought it 
would be,’’ said Schusterman, who is still 
pretty surprised. He joked that his pitchers 
were so wild that, at some points, our kids 
were more scared of our pitchers than they 
were of the opponent's.“ 

What surprised Schusterman, his players 
and opposing coaches the most is how quick- 
ly Gulliver players learned to hit fast 
pitches. 

“Some players see the pitches and say, ‘Oh 
my God.“ said junior Tiffany Smith. But 
it’s easy to hit fast pitches. You just swing 
your bat. If you hit, you hit it.“ 

Schusterman hands a lot of credit to five 
players—Smith, Kerry Vilela, Lisa 
Markowitz, Dani Polley and Jennifer 
Ingham. All spent last summer playing for 
the South Dade Mustangs, an independent 
fast pitch team that plays games statewide. 

“That really helped.“ he said. They gave 
us a nucleus.” 

But much of Schusterman’s gratitude is re- 
served for a handful of seniors who gave up 
the security and skill they had developed 
playing slow pitch. Two of those were Parker 
and Chrissy Ford, both of whom say they had 
heavy doubts going into the season. 

“I was kind of disappointed. It was going 
to be my last year, and I wanted to keep 
things the same,“ Ford said. We were win- 
ning titles, but it wasn’t only that. We didn’t 
know if it would be as fun.” 

Even Smith, one of the fast-pitch veterans, 
had her doubts. I didn’t think we could pull 
it off.“ she said. Our first couple of games, 
no one left base [players weren't familiar 
with base-running rules]. No one knew what 
they were doing.“ 

Added Parker. “We'd have games where 
our pitchers walked people around the bases 
10 runs at a time.“ 
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Now players are thrilled, especially after 
beating out long-time private school softball 
powers St. Brendan and Lourdes for the dis- 
trict title. And as for the pitching, Polley 
and Ingham—both sophomores—are begin- 
ning to settle into the position. 

“I was definitely surprised.“ said Ford. 
“Now that we've learned everything it 
wasn't as bad as we thought.“ 

Added Smith: I didn’t believe we could do 
it, but we did.” 


Mr. Speaker, | commend the dedication, 
flexibility, and endurance of the Gulliver 
School team, and congratulate them on their 
hard-earned victory. 


A CONGRESSIONAL SALUTE TO 
GTE CALIFORNIA AND ROBIN L. 
KOONS 


HON, GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to pay tribute to GTE California and one of its 
dedicated employees, Ms. Robin L. Koons. On 
Thursday, May 28, 1992, the United Cam- 
bodian Community, Inc. will host a dinner to 
honor GTE California and Ms. Robin Koons 
with the Community Service Award. It is with 
great pleasure that | bring them to your atten- 


tion. 

Robin L. Koons is typical of the type of em- 
ployee GTE recruits. Joining the company in 
1969, Robin began her career as a cashier 
with the Long Beach district office. Named 
special services superintendent in 1983, San 
Gabriel Valley district manager/community re- 
lations in 1987, and Long Beach Division pub- 
lic affairs manager in 1989, Robin has ad- 
vanced through the ranks of management po- 
sitions with the y- 

With her current assignment, Robin is re- 
sponsible for all company related activities 
with respect to the Long Beach, Lakewood, 
Signal Hill, Cerritos, Artesia, and Hawaiian 
Gardens communities. Ms. Koons serves on 
the Chamber of Commerce board of directors 
for the cities of Lakewood and Signal Hill, and 
the board of directors and the executive coun- 
cil for the Long Beach area chamber. In addi- 
tion, Robin serves on the board of directors for 
Cities in Schools, Community Family Guid- 
ance Center, American Red Cross, and United 
Cambodian Community Center. She is a 
board member and secretary for the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews and the 
Long Beach PhoneFriend. 

Robin's dedication to her community is fur- 
ther enhanced by her involvement as a mem- 
ber of the Downtown Lion’s Club, the SCAN 
Board of Governors, and as a trustee for the 
St. Mary’s Medical Center. She is the cochair- 
person of the Explorer Council for the Boy 
Scouts of America, Long Beach and on the 
board of directors with the Conservation Corp 
of Long Beach. Her volunteer credentials is as 
long as it is impressive. In 1986, Robin was a 
loaned executive for the United Way of Or- 
ange County and the 1988 Campaign vice- 
chair for the Southeast Area of San Gabriel 
Valley. 

It 1 because of these and the many other 
accomplishments Robin L. Koons has 
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achieved that | take great pride in joining with 
all those attending this special occasion in ex- 
pressing the gratitude she so richly deserves. 

My wife, Lee, joins me in extending this 
congressional salute to Ms. Koons and GTE 
California. We wish Robin, her son Eric, and 
daughter-in-law, Sydney and GTE California 
all the best in the years to come. 


THE AFRICAN-AMERICAN LESBIAN 
AND GAY COMMUNITY CELE- 
BRATES BLACK GAY PRIDE DAY 


HON. ELEANOR HOLMES NORTON 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Ms. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday, 
May 24, the African-American lesbian and gay 
community celebrated Black Gay Pride Day in 
Washington, DC, culminating a month-long se- 
ries of fundraising entertainment and religious 
events that both celebrate gay pride and raise 
desperately needed funds for AIDS services in 
the African-American community. With a 
theme of “Pride in ourselves and our ability to 
accomplish what we want and need for our- 
selves,” the celebration started with the dream 
of three Washingtonians, Dr. Ernest Hopkins, 
Mr. Theodore Kirkland, and Dr. Welmore Al- 
fred Cook, whom many have called the father 
of Washington’s African-American gay com- 
munity. 

This year’s Black Lesbian and Gay Pride 
Day is a tribute to Welmore Cook, a person of 
great conviction with a dream of raising signifi- 
cant sums of money for African-Americans liv- 
ing with HIV/AIDs. Welmore Cook died of 
AIDS on April 22, but not before acting on his 
dream of increasing funds for community- 
based African-American AIDS service organi- 
zations and instilling a new sense of dignity in 
the African-American gay community. 


For much of my adult life, | have been in the 

battle to secure and maintain fundamental 
rights for gays and lesbians as part of my ef- 
forts to foster civil rights that should be guar- 
anteed to all Americans. We can all learn les- 
sons from the African-American gay and les- 
bian community of Washington, which, while 
bearing the burden of double discrimination, 
can celebrate their individuality within their 
own community and the diversity of all Ameri- 
cans. 
The AIDS virus is spreading among African- 
Americans in Washington at a rate far higher 
than in other communities. The sense of re- 
sponsibility the participants in Black Lesbian 
and Gay Pride Day bring to persons who are 
struggling with AIDS is an example for us all 
to emulate. 


Mr. Speaker, | ask you and my colleagues 
to join me in congratulating the organizers of 
this important celebration and in commending 
the African-American gay and lesbian commu- 
nity of the District of Columbia for their vital 
leadership on eradicating AIDS and eliminat- 
ing discrimination. 
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SOUTHWEST HIGH STUDENTS 
FIGHT AIDS WITH ENGLISH 
CLASS PROJECT 


HON. ILEANA ROS-LEHTINEN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN. Mr. Speaker, | would 
like to call my colleagues’ attention to a cru- 
sade against AIDS which is being conducted 
by four students at Southwest High School in 
Miami, my alma mater. Silvia Alvarez, Michelle 
Fonte, Robert Lopez, and Melissa Lopez 
began their project as a junior year English 
project. The assignment from their teacher, 
Susan Black, was a group project to write on 
a topic that illustrated a positive or negative 
aspect of the American dream. It was intended 
to be a research and critical thinking project. 

The four students began by electing to re- 
search sexual attitudes their class- 
mates. They conducted a survey of 169 stu- 
dents on subjects including how sexually ac- 
tive they were to whether they used contra- 
ceptives. The results surprised the four stu- 
dents, and changed a project designed largely 
for entertainment value into a deadly serious 
crusade. 

They discovered that many of their fellow 
students were sexually active, that they were 
not taking precautions against pregnancy or 
disease, and that they did not know as much 
as they needed to know about how easy it is 
to transmit AIDS. Learning this, they decided 
not only that action was needed, but that they 
would take the responsibility to help their fel- 
low students. 

To learn more about the subject, Robert, 
Silvia, Michelle, and Melissa obtained a video 
camera and interviewed a doctor, an AIDS pa- 
tient, and some of their classmates, and re- 
corded a session with the doctor in which 
Robert was given an AIDS test. They con- 
ducted an AIDS awareness session with 100 
other students. All of this information is being 
assembled for their class report, but they have 
said that once the report is given, they will 
continue to work for more AIDS education in 
the classroom. 

The Miami Herald published an article on 
the Southwest High School crusade which | 
would like to include in the RECORD: 

CLASS PROJECT EVOLVES INTO ANTI-AIDS 

CRUSADE 
(By Jon O'Neill) 

Four students at Southwest have turned a 
half-hearted project on sexual attitudes into 
a serious crusade against AIDS. 

The juniors, Robert Lopez, Silvia Alvarez, 
and Michelle Fonte, all 17; and Melissa 
Lopez, 18, have had an AIDS awareness meet- 
ing with 100 other students, surveyed an- 
other group of students, interviewed an 
AIDS patient and a doctor. They've 
viodetaped all the sessions, including one 
where Robert got an AIDS test. 

“The problem is a lot of people don’t know 
enough about it,.“ Robert said. We believe 
that when it comes to AIDS, you can never 
know too much.” 

The group plans to pass out condoms to 
classmates when they give their report next 
month, and all want to continue educating 
people—especially students—about the dis- 
ease. 
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Kids are having sex, that's fact.“ Michelle 
said. And people are dying because of igno- 
rance. We want to change that.“ 

The crusade sprang from an English as- 
signment in April. Teacher Susan Black di- 
vided the class into groups and had them 
pick a topic that illustrated a positive or 
negative aspect of the American Dream.” 

It's a critical thinking and research 
project.“ Black said. They really got fired 
up over this. It's done a lot for them. It’s in- 
teresting because it started off as kind of a 
silly thing, but it hasn't turned out that 
way. 

The project started with a survey of 169 
kids on questions ranging from how sexually 
active they are to how many used contracep- 
tives. The results surprised the teenagers 
and moved them to action. 

We had to educate ourselves first,“ Rob- 
ert said. There were a lot of things we 
didn’t know.” 

The students interviewed a local doctor 
and an AIDS patient, who told them what it 
was like to have the disease and how easy it 
was to get it. 

“It only takes one night of carelessness," 
Siliva said. People need to understand the 
chances they are taking.“ 

“A lot of people think they know enough 
already, but they don't.“ Melissa said. 

Friday, the group randomly selected 100 
students for a discussion on AIDS in the 
school cafeteria, 

“It was amazing how naive people were,” 
said Michelle. A lot of them were sure you 
couldn't get AIDS from oral sex.“ 

The students also asked their peers about 
condoms. 

“A lot of kids think there should be a way 
to get condoms in school,“ Melissa said. We 
believe that, but we think there needs to be 
education, too." 

The four say they will continue to work for 
more AIDS education in the classroom. 

Teacher Black said: “I'm proud of them. 
They're setting an example. They made 
AIDS a comfortable subject to talk about in 
the classroom.“ 

Mr. Speaker, | commend the work of Me- 
lissa Lopez, Michelle Fonte, Silvia Alvarez, 
and Robert Lopez of Southwest High School. 
As Melissa Lopez told the Miami Herald, “Kids 
are having sex, that's a fact. And people are 
dying because of ignorance. We want to 
change that.” 

Mr. Speaker, we in this Chamber have a 
duty to help them change it. 


THE AIRCRAFT NOISE RESEARCH 
AND ABATEMENT ACT OF 1992 


HON. MATTHEW J. RINALDO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Mr. RINALDO. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
introduce the Aircraft Noise Research and 
Abatement Act of 1992, a bill to enhance Fed- 
eral research efforts to develop quieter jet air- 
craft engines and airframes. 

Noise generated by jet aircraft represents a 
significant and steadily growing environmental 
problem in the United States. Millions of Amer- 
icans living near airports across the country 
are subjected to a daily barrage of jet thunder, 
with little prospect for relief in the future. 

Nowhere is the problem more severe than 
that in the State of New Jersey. Thousands of 
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New Jersey residents are subjected to a daily 
barrage of jet thunder as a result of the ill-con- 
ceived expanded east coast plan, which was 
implemented by the FAA in 1987. What is 
equally frustrating is the lack of effective ac- 
tion on the part of Federal agencies like the 
Federal Aviation Administration to protect resi- 
dential areas from the excessive noise gen- 
erated by jet aircraft. 


The people of New Jersey deserve imme- 
diate relief from the noise, and | remain hope- 
ful that the environmental impact study cur- 
rently being conducted in the State will finally 
leverage changes to the aircraft routing struc- 
ture over New York and New Jersey to vector 
aircraft away from residential neighborhoods. 

The near-term objective of bringing about 
noise relief through route changes is ex- 
tremely important. However, | also believe that 
we must begin to take a long-term view of the 
problem of aircraft noise, both in New Jersey 
and across the country. The density of the 
population in New Jersey and growing fre- 
quency of the air traffic overhead virtually 
assures that aircraft noise will continue to be 
a fact of life for years to come. 


What is needed is a concerted effort to con- 
trol noise at the source. Congress adopted 
this approach in part through passage of legis- 
lation in 1990 to phase out the operation of 
older, noisy, Stage II jet aircraft by the end of 
the decade. However, it is generally recog- 
nized that this is a very limited solution to the 
problem, and that any noise relief that is 
achieved will be temporary as the air transport 
industry continues to expand in the future to 
meet the growing demand for air travel. 


The projected growth in air traffic through 
the year 2000 and beyond virtually assures a 
corresponding growth in the problem of aircraft 
noise. To solve this problem, we need to im- 
plement an aggressive, long-term research 
agenda to develop technologies that will per- 
mit passenger aircraft to operate at noise lev- 
els significantly below what is currently attain- 
able. 


It is for this reason that | am introducing the 
Aircraft Noise Research and Abatement Act of 
1992. This legislation directs the Administrator 
of the FAA and the Administrator of NASA to 
jointly conduct and manage a research effort 
to develop new technologies for quieter jet air- 
craft engines and airframes. The goal of the 
program is to develop jet aircraft technology— 
ready for industry application by the year 
2000—that will operate at four to six decibels 
below current stage Ill aircraft noise levels. To 
support this research initiative, the bill author- 
izes $25 million for fiscal year 1993, and such 
sums as necessary thereafter. 

This legislation will not end the aircraft noise 
problem overnight. What it will do is greatly 
enhance the Federal commitment to aircraft 
noise abatement by creating a sustained and 
coordinated research program to expedite the 
availability of quieter aircraft for the future. | 
urge my colleagues to give this important leg- 
islation prompt and favorable consideration. 
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INTRODUCTION OF THE JOB 
TRAINING 2000 ACT 


HON. STEVE GUNDERSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Mr. GUNDERSON. Mr. Speaker, | am 
pleased to join today with my distinguished 
colleague from Pennsylvania [Mr. GOODLING] 
and with our honorable minority leader, Mr. 
MICHEL, in introducing the Job Training 2000 
Act. This legislation, developed through the 
leadership of President Bush, has the goal of 
reforming our Federal job training system to 
meet the needs of the Nation's work force into 
the 21st century. 

The bill that we are introducing today is 
similar to the Job Training 2000 Act submitted 
to the Congress by the President in April, with 
one important exception. The original proposal 
would have transferred postsecondary voca- 
tional education funds to private industry coun- 
cils, established under the Job Training Part- 
nership Act, to be used to provide vocational 
training vouchers to the economically dis- 
advantaged. Currently, these funds, which 
total $396 million, are used to assist post- 
secondary institutions develop and improve 
their vocational education courses. 

Mr. Speaker, this proposal to redirect voca- 
tional training funds, while well-intentioned, 
was one that | opposed, and has generated a 
great deal of controversy, diverting attention 
from what we believe is an excellent proposal 
deserving the full and immediate attention of 
the Congress. It is important that there be se- 
rious discussion of the four key principles un- 
derlying the Job Training 2000 Act, and it 
should not be weighted down by the more 
controversial vocational education voucher 
provisions. Therefore, after discussions with 
Officials within the administration, it was 
agreed that in the interest of moving this im- 
portant legislation forward, these controversial 
provisions should be eliminated from the bill. 
Accordingly, the legislation we are introducing 
today retains the current use of postsecondary 
vocational education funds. However, partici- 
pants in programs that receive Perkins Act 
postsecondary funds must be referred to skill 
centers, and the programs of study must be 
certified by the State certifying agency, as pro- 
vided for under the legislation. 

As outlined in my remarks for the original in- 
troduction of the Job Training 2000 Act in 
April, the four key underlying principles of “Job 
Training 2000” have been retained in this bill. 
First, the proposal is designed to simplify and 
coordinate services for individuals seeking vo- 
cational training or information relating to such 
training. Second, it would decentralize deci- 
sionmaking and create a flexible service deliv- 
ery structure for public programs that reflects 
local labor market conditions. Third, it would 
ensure high standards of quality and account- 
ability for federally funded vocational training 
programs. And fourth, it would encourage 
greater and more effective private sector in- 
volvement in the development and implemen- 
tation of vocational training programs. 

Under our current Federal vocational and 
job training system in the United States, we 
have 60 training programs receiving Federal 
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support, administered by seven different Fed- 
eral agencies, at a cost of $18 billion per year. 
Under this system, services are disjointed and 
duplicative in many instances. Local providers 
are often unable to provide individuals in need 
of services with sufficient access to informa- 
tion on program quality, job opportunities, or 
even the range of services available. Eligible 
populations overlap, and businesses, the ulti- 
mate consumers of education and employ- 
ment training programs, have only limited in- 
volvement with the system. Therefore, the ulti- 
mate goal of this legislation, that of providing 
a more comprehensive, coordinated, account- 
able, and easily utilized system, is a good and 
necessary one. 

At the heart of Job Training 2000, is the es- 
tablishment of a network of local skill centers 
to provide one-stop shopping or single point of 
entry for individuals in need of vocational and 
job training services. These centers would pro- 
vide students, job seekers, workers and em- 
ployers with needed information about the 
local labor market, training and vocational 
education programs, and related support serv- 
ices. Under the proposal, skill centers would 
coordinate local delivery of vocational and job 
training services currently provided through a 
range of programs including the Job Training 
Partnership Act [JTPA], Job Corps, the Em- 
ployment Service, Veterans’ Employment 
Service, Perkins postsecondary vocational 
education and training programs, and Federal 
student financial aid provided for vocational 
training programs. Training vouchers for pro- 
grams under the Job Training Partnership Act 
would be provided to allow for more partici- 
pant choice in training decisions. Private in- 
dustry councils, which already coordinate 
JTPA programs at the local level, would play 
an expanded role under Job Training 2000, 
with the goal of ensuring that all vocational 
education and training providers meet high 
standards of quality as well as local labor mar- 
ket needs. The legislation also provides for in- 
creased coordination between the various vo- 
cational and job training programs at the Fed- 
eral and State levels through the establish- 
ment of a Federal Vocational Training Council, 
and the establishment of State human re- 
source investment councils in each State to 
oversee implementation of these programs. 

| strongly support the core of the Job Train- 
ing 2000 Act. | do however continue to have 
some concerns over specific provisions in the 
legislation, particularly those that deal with the 
certification of local vocational training pro- 
grams. One of the issues that has yet to be 
resolved is the question on whether or not the 
current private industry council, as it is now 
established, can or even would want to have 
the added responsibility of being the local cer- 
tifying body for all postsecondary vocational 
programs. My concerns can, and | am con- 
fident will, be worked out in the consideration 
of this bill however. And these concerns in no 
way erode my support for the general thrust of 
this measure. The eventual enactment of leg- 
islation that will ensure a comprehensive and 
cohesive employment and training delivery 
system for our Nation is imperative, particu- 
larly as we strive to meet the needs of the 
rapidly changing and increasingly complex 
workplace. 

Again, | commend the President for his 
leadership in the area of work force prepared- 
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ness. | look forward to working with him, with 
the U.S. Departments of Labor and Education, 
and with my colleagues in the Congress as we 
consider this important legislation in the future. 


THE NATION’S GREAT LOSS 
HON. LAWRENCE J. SMITH 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, like 
most south Floridians, | am terribly saddened 
by DANTE FASCELL’s announcement that he 
will be retiring at the end of this term. 

| knew DANTE FASCELL before | came to 
Congress. In fact, he is part of the reason | 
wanted to come to Washington. He has been 
both a mentor and a father figure to me and 
| look forward to continuing our friendship long 
after we leave Washington. 

His sense of humor and pragmatic, common 
sense approach to politics will be sorely 
missed. For the last 38 years he has been an 
invaluable, well loved addition to the House of 
Representatives. In fact, | do not know one 
Member of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives, senior or freshman, who does not like 
DANTE FASCELL. His friendships span his 38 
years in Congress and will continue long after 
he returns home. 

| would like to insert into the RECORD the 
following editorial from today's Miami Herald. | 
think its title, “The Nation’s great loss” speaks 
volumes for my friend, Congressman DANTE 
FASCELL. 

Dante Fascell retiring? Say it isn't so! But 
it is: Yesterday the veteran South Dade con- 
gressman announced in Washington that he 
won't seek a 20th term on Capitol Hill. Nei- 
ther will he convert to his personal use, 
though legally he could, the $500,000 or so in 
his campaign treasury. That's fully consist- 
ent with his integrity, public and private. 

Representative Fascell is a close second in 
seniority, but a clear first in esteem, among 
the members of Florida's congressional dele- 
gation. He has served with distinction as 
chairman of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. 

Never was his wisdom on better display 
than during 1990's congressional debate of 
America’s role in the Persian Gulf. His rea- 
soned support for deploying multinational 
forces against Saddam Hussein was pivotal 
to winning House approval of President 
Bush's policies. 

Yet Mr. Fascell, 75, also knows full well 
that violence rarely resolves international 
disputes. Long before Iraq’s invasion of Ku- 
wait, for instance, he had built a solid record 
of support for negotiations to bring peace to 
the Mideast while ensuring Israel's security. 
He also played a key role in congressional! ef- 
forts to end violence and injustice in Central 
America and to restore democracy and 
human rights in Cuba, Haiti, Nicaragua, El 
Salvador, and Chile. 

Less visible but arguably as important was 
Mr. Fascell's work in concert with leading 
European parliamentarians on behalf of 
human rights behind the Iron Curtain. Their 
efforts to free dissidents and goad the East- 
ern bloc to honor the Helsinki accords may 
well have helped hasten tyranny’s demise 
and the Cold War's end. 

For Floridians, losing Dante Fascell—espe- 
cially now—is a major blow to the state's 
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dwindling influence on Capitol Hill. Florida’s 
congressional delegation already had lost se- 
niority and clout with the death in 1989 of 
Rules Committee Chairman Claude Pepper. 
This year's previous retirement announce- 
ments from Reps. William Lehman, Larry 
Smith, Craig James, and Andy Ireland—cou- 
pled with redistricting that pits other in- 
cumbents against each other—mean that 
Florida will have one of the least experi- 
enced delegations when Congress reconvenes 
next year. With its House delegation expand- 
ing to 23 members from 19, Florida already 
was guaranteed four freshmen. Now it will 
have at least nine and possibly several more. 

Mr. Fascell says that the new district 
carved for him—a misshapen, elongated blob 
that stretches north from Key West through 
the Keys and South Dade to include much of 
West Broward—was not the determining fac- 
tor in his decision. 

If he says that it wasn't, then it wasn't. 
Among Mr. Fascell's endearing traits is one 
all too rare among elected officials: candor. 
He still has a way of cutting through baloney 
to get to the point. You can believe what he 
says. 

You can also believe, however, that Mr. 
Fascell might leave some things unsaid in 
deference to his longtime colleagues and to 
an institution that he loves. Some retiring 
congressmen have spoken bitterly of their 
disillusionment with politics and of the ‘‘poi- 
sonous atmosphere“ pervading Capitol Hill. 
Mr. Fascell said that it was simply time to 
go after nearly 38 years of service. 

Even so, there’s cause for concern over Mr. 
Fascell's departure. Granted, many term- 
limits advocates would argue that he had al- 
ready stayed on too long. It ought to be wor- 
risome, though, when able public servants no 
longer feel that serving in Congress is re- 
warding enough or enjoyable enough to 
make them want to stick around. 

For the nation and for Florida, then, Mr. 
Fascell's retirement is a loss. Beyond that, 
though, the obvious erosion in public serv- 
ice’s attractiveness to candidates of his stat- 
ure is an even greater loss. 


——— 


THE EARTH SUMMIT, THE ELDER- 
LY, AND THE ENVIRONMENTAL 
IMPACT ON THE HUMAN AGING 
PROCESS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, | rise today, as 
the chairman of the House Select Committee 
on Aging, to address the agenda for the 1992 
United Nations Conference on the Environ- 
ment and Development. We are pleased the 
United States is playing a significant role in 
making this conference a success and we an- 
ticipate and encourage the President's partici- 
pation to demonstrate this Nation's commit- 
ment to healing an ailing planet and imple- 
menting preventative measures for the health 
of the global community. 

The reason | am standing before you today 
is because | want to bring your attention to 
what | believe is a tragic omission in the Earth 
Summit agenda. The elderly are not included 
as a major population. This is occurring in 
1992, the year designated by the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations as the 10th anni- 
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versary of the World Assembly on Aging, 
marking the adoption of the International Plan 
of Action on Aging. It is also a period when 
the demographics of the elderly population is 
expected to shift, more that doubling by the 
year 2030, with alarming increases anticipated 
in developing countries. 

| believe the United States should provide 
the leadership in ensuring the elderly are in- 
cluded. We have reached a critical juncture 
where we must engage in international dia- 
logue about the long-term consequences of 
planetary and atmospheric destruction and the 
associated human, financial, and environ- 
mental costs. It is clear the effects of the de- 
pleting ozone layer, increased air and noise 
pollution, hazardous and toxic waste dump 
sites, pesticides, and workplace chemicals 
contribute to environmental stress and accel- 
erate the aging process. 

We must also recognize the harmful effects 
of environmental pollutants are not limited to 
the elderly population. Children, women, and 
minorities are also victims, Unfortunately, 
there is a paucity of data on the cumulative ef- 
fects of exposure to pollutants, toxins, and 
other substances. Therefore, it is urgent to 
conduct more research in this area, capitaliz- 
ing on the present movement focusing on 
health care reform, prevention, and the envi- 
ronment. We need to recognize the possible 
consequences of our continued assaults on 
the environment. 

An international effort to curtail our present 
course of destruction should be made a prior- 
ity, because every one of us is victim of our 
own destruction. The international legacy of 
health and the environment is of the utmost 
importance, and we must make an investment 
in research and prevention today. We can 
start by including the elderly and the human 
aging process in the Earth Summit agenda, 
and | have included a suggested amendment 
for the record. 

| ask my colleagues today to join me in 
sending a strong message to the rest of the 
world. This issue is critical to the success of 
an international environmental movement. The 
United States should provide the leadership, 
involving all populations in an international 
health and environmental education and pre- 
vention program. Failing to take action and 
what seems to be a small step will be mag- 
nified when we are faced with the long-term 
costs of caring for the ill elderly and a sick 
planet. 

PROPOSED ROYBAL/MORELLA AMENDMENT TO 
U.N. AGENDA 21 To RECOGNIZE THE ROLE OF 
THE ELDERLY 

INTRODUCTION 

Regrettably, a major segment of the popu- 
lation is not included in this document, 
namely the elderly. Therefore, it is rec- 
ommended the following chapter be added as 
Chapter 10 of Section 3. This document is 
based on the decision of the General Assem- 
bly resolution 40/30 of 1985 as well as on the 
UN Plan of Action on Aging and the Prin- 
ciples for Older Persons agreed upon at the 
General Assembly meeting at its 48th session 
in 1991. 

PROGRAMME AREA 

Recognizing, Strengthening and Incor- 

porating the Role of the Elderly. 
Basis for Action 

The impact of the environment on human 

development and the aging process is a very 
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important area of research. Recently more 
attention is being focused on this field, espe- 
cially with increased life expectancy and the 
corresponding growth in the international 
elderly population, rising health and long- 
term care costs, prevention and the need to 
respect and preserve the environment. Unfor- 
tunately, there is a paucity of data on the 
subject of the environment and the aging 
process. Studies are being conducted which 
use a longitudinal methodology and follow 
the progression of the age levels from infant 
to the elder years. Many, however, are in the 
initial stages and the data will not be avail- 
able for many years. 

The importance of this population is found 
in the wealth of information, history, en- 
ergy, and experience accumulated through 
their collective lifetimes. Given the rapidly 
increasing elderly population, especially in 
the developing world it would be advan- 
tageous to tap into this enormous potential 
resource. Current projections show dramatic 
changes in international demographics. Over 
the next thirty-five years, the elderly popu- 
lation will increase both numerically, and as 
a percentage of the total population in devel- 
oped countries throughout the world. By the 
year 2025 there will be more than one billion 
people over the age of 60 in the world. 70% of 
the elderly will be living in developing coun- 
tries. By 2030 the elderly population is ex- 
pected to more than double globally. 

Given the size and potential force of this 
population, we cannot afford to ignore their 
needs. We must capitalize on the great 
human resource potential this population of- 
fers. The elderly offer a generation link for 
humanity. They are vested with the respon- 
sibility of passing on a legacy. They are the 
educators, providing cultural, traditional, 
and familial history on the elements of their 
culture. Their talents, experience and advice 
help guide us as we choose different chal- 
lenges and journeys throughout life. 

This growing population provides an enor- 
mous potential resource of experienced and 
talented people who can contribute expertise 
in every aspect of environment and develop- 
ment. It is an exceedingly diversified pool of 
men and women with skills in environmental 
management, public policy, conservation, 
technology, prevention and leadership at 
every level. Their knowledge, wisdom and 
prestige can be vital to educating, organiz- 
ing, and mobilizing people and communities 
to assume leadership responsibility and to 
ensure that environmentally sustainable de- 
velopment is practiced. 

Objectives 

1, Identify and utilize the skills of the el- 
derly population which can be used to sup- 
port the government, private sector, and 
NGO policies and actions on development, 
environment, and health, at the local, na- 
tional, and international levels. 

2. Ensure each country supports, practices 
and enforces the United Nations Principles 
for Older Persons in pursuance of the Inter- 
national Plan of Action on Aging adopted by 
the World Assembly on Aging and endorsed 
by the General Assembly in its resolution of 
37/51 of December 1982. 

3. Establish a national bank! of senior ex- 
perts in each country. 

4. Utilize the history, experience, and the 
wealth of information elderly persons have 
to offer in individual cultural, familial or 
other settings, but also as a collective inter- 
national memory or library of information 
which can be disseminated, shared and im- 
plemented by other individuals or countries. 

5. Launch a program or campaign promot- 
ing a service similar to the Senior Environ- 
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ment Corps in the United States, where the 
elderly use their expertise and time to par- 
ticipate in environmental programs. 

6. Promote elderly involvement, especially 
for those retired or working part-time, on a 
volunteer basis as this will allow funds to be 
distributed to other essential programs, es- 
pecially during fiscally conservative times. 

Activities 

1. Involve the elderly in the education 
process, especially with youth on assorted 
environmental and developmental activities 
where they can be visiting experts“ in 
classrooms and other educational institu- 
tions and at all levels of the education sys- 
tem. 

2. Target rural areas for educational pro- 
grams and generational linkage as described 
under Activity Number 1. 

3. Utilize the knowledge and skills of the 
elderly, as experts in technology, manage- 
ment, accounting, agriculture, medicine, and 
other fields, on a paid or volunteer basis, 
both in developing and industrialized worlds. 

4. Encourage the involvement and partici- 
pation of the elderly population, on an indi- 
vidual and collective team basis. 

5. Provide information and educational 
material which is culturally sensitive and 
language appropriate to community leaders 
who will share it with their communities in 
policy and decision making to develop envi- 
ronmental awareness and encourage a life- 
style reinforcing these values globally. 

6. Establish an International Volunteer 
Corps for the Elderly, and possibly (a) using 
the United States Senior Corps as a model; 
and (b) and in cooperation with the UN Vol- 
unteer programme. 

7. Develop materials for the elderly, appro- 
priate to the cultural heritage and values of 
that particular population, and which ad- 
dresses issues for the elderly as consumers 
and producers. 

Means of Implementation 

1. Strengthen the Aging Unit of the UN 
Centre for Social Development and Humani- 
tarian Affairs which acts as a focal point for 
interagency cooperation in the United Na- 
tions and to facilitate cooperation among 
countries in sharing ideas, programs and ac- 
tivities. 

2. Ensure countries have funds to develop a 
database of local elderly expertise and in 
cases where funds are not available, provide 
for special funding determined by the size, 
facilities, and human resources of the par- 
ticular country. 

3. Ensure funds are available at the na- 
tional level to provide the personnel nec- 
essary to make appropriate placements of 
volunteers, or short term experts as well as 
manage any necessary support services. 

4. Ensure funds are available at the inter- 
national level to finance international trav- 
el, information exchanges, technology main- 
tenance, education, administration, volun- 
teers, etc. 


MARY MOSES: MIAMI DEVON AIRE 
ELEMENTARY’'S SUPER TEACHER 


HON. ILEANA ROS-LEHTINEN 
OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1992 
Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN. Mr. Speaker, | am 


pleased to recognize Mary Moses, who re- 
cently was featured in the Miami Herald as 
one of Dade County’s super teachers. The ar- 
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ticle, “Teacher's Aides” by Jon O'Neill tells 
how the Devon Aire Elementary School teach- 
er goes out of her way to make learning an in- 
teresting and amusing experience: 

To the fourth-graders in Mary Moses’ 
class, schoo] makes sense—and it’s also a lot 
of fun. 

Moses teaches at Devon Aire Elementary 
and for her, the kids are like part of a large 
family. She goes out of her way to make 
them relax, usually by making them laugh, 
and the atmosphere in her classroom is one 
of enthusiasm and excitement. 

“I want to give the kids confidence to meet 
any challenge,” said Moses, 39, “That in- 
cludes academically, socially and emotion- 
ally. Sometimes teachers can make kids up- 
tight, so I want them to realize I'm on their 
side. 

Most of the kids do. 

“She's different.“ said Joel Zusman, 10. 
She's fun and she's funny and she's never 
boring.“ 

Jeanine Brimo, 10, agrees. 

She helps us understand all of our work,” 
she said, I feel very lucky to have her.“ 

Moses relates well to the kids because she 
thinks of herself as one. She is just as easily 
bored and distracted as they can be, so she 
works hard on keeping herself interested. 
She knows that if she’s into the work, the 
kids will be too. 

Monday, she gave a math lesson by setting 
up Mrs. Moses’ store“ using items brought 
from home. The kids were given a pretend 
bank account, then they had to shop at the 
store and figure out how much they spent 
and how much they were owed. 

Moses made up some play money for the 
kids to use. There was lots of laughter—and 
learning. 

Once this year, when the class was study- 
ing fractions, Moses dressed up as a pizza 
maker and drew pizzas on the chalkboard. 
The class learned how to divvy them up, and 
also learned their fractions. She's also big on 
rewards, the most popular being the home- 
work busters, which allow kids who have 
performed well to skip one homework assign- 
ment. 

Moses tries to treat each student as an in- 
dividual, but with 32 of them in her class, it's 
not always easy. At the start of the year, 
students make a Me“ box, a shoe box filled 
with things that interest them. Moses also 
has at least one meeting with every parent. 

My job is to give everyone a chance to 
shine.“ Moses said. I need to know what 
makes each child learn and what their 
strengths are. 

Curtis Taylor, assistant principal of the 
school at 10501 SW 122nd Ave., calls Moses “a 
terrific teacher.” 

“She brings out the potential in each 
child.“ he said. And she never lets them for- 
get that they come first. 

Moses, a Miami native, graduated from 
Coral Gables High, has a bachelor’s degree 
from Stetson University and a master’s de- 
gree from the University of Miami. And she 
is devoted to the UM Hurricanes football 
team. 

Moses started working as a kindergarten 
teacher at Sunset Elementary in 1974, and 
came to Devon Aire when it opened in 1979. 
She has taught fourth grade for 10 years. 

“I love it.“ she said. “I like working with 
this age group, because they're independent. 
Plus they get most of my jokes. 


| am happy to pay tribute to Ms. Moses by 
reprinting this article. Ms. Moses’ success at 
motivating her students is an inspiration to 
those who are working for quality education. 
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FAIRNESS FOR AMERICAN 
VETERANS 


HON. PETER H. KOSTMAYER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Mr. KOSTMAYER. Mr. Speaker, following 
the Vietnam war, American soldiers returned 
to their country. Instead of the national out- 
pouring of affection and thanks that soldiers 
from previous wars experienced, these men 
and women faced indifference in the best cir- 
cumstances and outright hatred in others. 

Even the Government who sent them to 
fight seemed to turn its back on the new veter- 
ans. The hospitals that injured soldiers went to 
were often inadequate, dirty, and poorly 
staffed. Those who were exposed to harmful 
chemicals by our own military were denied 
proper care and compensation. 

In many ways, the recent war in the Middle 
East gave America the chance to change 
course. We agreed we would not take our pol- 
icy differences out on those men and women 
who sacrificed their lives, left their families, 
and went to Saudi Arabia to answer their 
country's call. 

Unfortunately, we have a long way to go. 
Our veterans hospitals are still inadequate. 
The U.S. Government still denies veterans the 
most basic of services, a bedside telephone. 
For a patient in one of these facilities to make 
a phone call, he or she must use a public 
phone in the hallway. For many this is simply 
an inconvenience, but for bedridden patients 
this situation effectively cuts them off from 
friends and family who cannot visit the hos- 


pital. 

Today, l, along with my colleague Rep- 
resentative BLACKWELL, am introducing legisla- 
tion to require the Veterans Administration to 
begin putting telephones at the bedsides of 
patients in two of its facilities which currently 
have the capacity for bedside phones. Is ac- 
cess to a telephone too much to ask for those 
who have served this country in combat? 

These individuals need and deserve the 
best possible care and the most comfortable 
surroundings while they recover and heal. The 
Congress should act now to ensure that pa- 
tients in veterans hospitals are given the same 
conveniences that are given to patients in hos- 
pitals all over the country. 

urge all my colleagues to join me in co- 
sponsoring this important legislation to bring 
fairness to veterans in America. 


A RIVER OF BLOOD 
HON. WAYNE OWENS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Mr. OWENS of Utah. Mr. Speaker, the dev- 
astation in a Sarajevo marketplace yesterday 
was horrifying. Television newscasters had to 
warn their viewers that the videotape about to 
be aired of the scene was extremely graphic. 
As one journalist noted in the Washington 
Post, “The Street Was a River of Blood.” 

For my colleagues who did not see the re- 
ports, artillery shells fired by Serbian batteries 
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tore into a crowded marketplace killing at least 
20 civilians and wounding over 100. 

Tragically, yesterday’s carnage was just an- 
other day of Serbian brutality in the besieged 
town of Sarajevo, in Croatia, Slovenia or 
Kosovo. Only this time it was captured on film 
and broadcast to the world. 

For the first time, the terrible war in the 
newly independent former Yugoslav Republics 
was seen in America’s living rooms. For the 
first time, Serbian military doctrine, in all its fe- 
rocity and savagery, was witnessed by mil- 
lions. 

In recent days the European Community 
and the United States have moved toward im- 
posing sanctions on Serbia. This is a wel- 
come, if belated move. We must hit Serbia 
where it will hurt—freeze its assets, embargo 
its oil, deny it the international legitimacy it 
seeks—while protecting the civilian targets of 
Serbian aggression. In addition, | strongly urge 
the President to push for a war crimes trial 
against Serbia's dictator Slobodan Milosevic. 

Mr. Speaker, the innocent people cannot af- 
ford to wait. 

From the New York Times, May 21, 1992] 

PUNISH THE SERBS 
(By William Safire) 

WASHINGTON.—In the face of Serbia’s 
bloody invasion of its neighbors, President 
Bush has ducked under his desk in a way 
that recalls Benjamin Harrison's 1888 doc- 
trine: We Americans have no commission 
from God to police the world.“ 

Excuses for inaction range from it's Eu- 
rope’s problem" to “our vital interests are 
not involved“ to “those historic hatreds run 
so deep, there's nothing anybody can do.“ 

The unspoken excuse is that in an election 
year, no American politician wants to com- 
mit American forces to what may be a quag- 
mire. Yet the lack of any threat of harsh 
consequences encourages the aggression. 

What would the other candidates do to 
stop the killing if they were President right 
now? I phoned that question to Ross Perot's 
spokesman and was faxed this prompt, if 
Carteresque, response: “I would be actively 
working with the United Nations in an effort 
to restore peace to the area. Can't get in 
trouble with a platitude. 

Bill Clinton, after criticizing Bush indif- 
ference,” responded: ‘The United States and 
the international community must adopt im- 
mediately the kinds of tough sanctions that 
will make the Milosevic regime pay a heavy 
price for continuing its aggression, such as 
freezing assets, an oil embargo, and suspen- 
sion or expulsion from appropriate inter- 
national organizations." 

That's at least a policy that offers change. 
Opinion makers as far apart as Anthony 
Lewis and Jeane Kirkpatrick agree that if 
collective security is to have meaning, the 
President of the United States must do more 
during mass slaughter than send Margaret 
Tutwiler out to wring her hands and play 
Benjamin Harrison. 

Last year we saw how televised pictures of 
atrocities turned around a callous, let-it- 
happen policy in Iraq. After the public out- 
cry, Mr. Bush put a protective air cap over 
much of Iraqi Kurdistan; as a result, this 
week, for the first time in a thousand years, 
Kurds are voting in a free, democratic elec- 
tion. 

A Bosnia-Herzegovinan official—this year’s 
Haile Selassie—says that if the world inter- 
vened to escort relief to starving, persecuted 
Kurds, why not Bosnians? We are real peo- 
ple, too. 
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Did America set a precedent by protecting 
the Kurds? Or was that a special case, where 
our interests were at stake, where we had a 
moral responsibility because we had called 
for the anti-Saddam uprising, and where the 
American public supported our intervention? 

Answer: both. The extent of our participa- 
tion will depend on previous commitment, 
vital national interest and sphere of influ- 
ence. But wherever in the world brutality is 
inflicted on millions of people, America’s 
place is in the vanguard of marshaling civili- 
zation's response. 

The Serbs have earned a reputation for fe- 
rocity. They are now represented by—and 
not oppressed by—their own dictator, 
Slobodan Milosevic. They are seizing terri- 
tory they believe was stolen from them. If 
this causes death and desolation, they say, 
so be it—Serbs have suffered in the past, too. 

Sorry, but the law of the jungle has been 
repealed. No longer should any people get 
away with barbarism in the name of venge- 
ance. 

How do we stop the killing? The inter- 
national community—that’s Germany, 
France, Britain, Russia and the U.S. under 
U.N. or regional auspices—must put an intol- 
erable cost on continued aggression. 

This does not mean Operation Balkan 
Storm; the Serbs, unlike the Iraqis, would 
fight forever. Nor would this mean namby- 
pamby sanctions like suspending airline 
landing rights. 

It means, as Mr. Clinton suggests, embar- 
going Serbia's oil and freezing its assets. Be- 
yond that, we should impinge on its long- 
sought sovereignty by seizing Serbian air- 
space, much as we have done in Kurdistan. 

This would not immediately stop Serbian 
aggression, but it would be a painful and 
humiliating penalty. Peacemakers would 
have cards to play. 

Harrisonism need not paralyze us. Chron- 
ic wrongdoing.“ wrote Theodore Roosevelt, 
“or an impotence which results in a general 
loosening of the ties of civilized society, 
may . ultimately require intervention by 
some civilized nation.” 

pdate that to alliance of nations“ and 
apply the responsibility to intervene to the 
Balkans today. 


IN OBSERVANCE OF MEMORIAL 
DAY 


HON. VIC FAZIO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Mr. FAZIO. Mr. Speaker, across the Nation 
this past Monday, Americans of differing back- 
grounds and ideologies joined together to re- 
member our fallen war heroes in observance 
of Memorial Day. Such observances have 
been an honored tradition of our Nation since 
the end of the Civil War. 

Americans throughout the country gathered 
to pay their respect to all veterans. Those who 
journeyed to our National Cemetery in Arling- 
ton, VA, to observe the holiday could not help 
but be moved by the sight of the American 
flag gracing the grave site of each veteran 
buried there. It is most fitting that we take time 
to pause and remember those soldiers who 
gave the ultimate sacrifice in service to our 
country during wartime. These men and 
women made it possible for us to meet the 
new challenges we face today in this era of 
peace. 
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Mr. Speaker, as this Nation moves forward, 
we must keep the spirit of our veterans alive 
in both our thoughts and our actions. 


ANIMAL MEDICINAL DRUG USE 
CLARIFICATION ACT OF 1992 


HON. CHARLES W. STENHOLM 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Mr. STENHOLM. Mr. Speaker, | am pleased 
today to introduce the Animal Medicinal Drug 
Use Clarification Act of 1992. 

This legislation will clarify the authority of 
the Food and Drug Administration [FDA] to es- 
tablish guidelines for the Federal regulation of 
certain modern veterinary practices. 

Since 1968, a provision of the Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act—the act—has required the 
FDA to evaluate and approve new animal 
drugs being developed for the market. The 
basis for approval must be the directions con- 
tained on the label. The FDA's charge is to 
protect public health and ensure that pure and 
safe drugs are marketed. A company produc- 
ing an animal drug must appraise that chemi- 
cal compound for, among other criteria, safety 
to the target animal species for a particular 
dose, in a particular method of administration. 
A drug intended for use in food producing ani- 
mals must also be evaluated for its ultimate 
effect on the food products to be derived from 
the treated animal, and withdrawal times and 
safe drug residue levels generally are estab- 
lished. 

However, because of the extremely high 
cost of animal drug approval it is not cost ef- 
fective to seek an approved label for all spe- 
cies, uses, and doses for which a drug is ben- 
eficial and safe. Mr. Speaker, in the practice of 
veterinary medicine there are many variables 
that must be considered for drug use: multiple 
species of animals in which a drug could be 
used, the specific dosage required, and the 
route of administration, for example under the 
skin, in the muscle, or orally. For example, an 
anesthetic which is labeled for the use in dogs 
and horses may be equally safe and effective 
in a goat and cat, but could not be used under 
the law by a licensed veterinarian. This provi- 
sion of the act created a dilemma for veteri- 
narians. These highly skilled and respected 
professionals were forced to choose between 
strict adherence to the law or their obligations 
under their professional oath to provide for the 
health care of animals. The law, with respect 
to prescription drugs, equated veterinarians 
with lay individuals rather than human physi- 
cians in their ability to decide on appropriate 
drug therapies to treat disease and alleviate 
pain. 

The Food and Drug Administration, in imple- 
menting this provision of the act, realized this 
dilemma and developed an extra-label use 
policy designed to provide veterinarians with 
the necessary flexibility to practice medicine. 
Extra-label use refers to the use of a drug in 
a manner that is not in accordance with the 
drug label. The extra- abel use policy applies 
only to veterinarians. It is included in FDA's 
compliance policy guides (CPG 7125.06 and 
7125.35). 
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The compliance policy guide for extra-label 
use of animal drugs in food producing animals 
(CPG 7125.06) provides that such use may 
only be considered by a veterinarian when: 
First, the health of animals is immediately 
threatened and suffering or death would result 
from failure to treat the affected animals; and 
second when certain criteria are met and pre- 
cautions observed. These precautions include 
the institution of procedures to assure that the 
identity of the treated animal is carefully main- 
tained and that steps are taken to assure that 
no illegal residues occur. My amendment is in- 
tended to require the FDA to issue regulations 
codifying its current practice established in this 
compliance policy guide. 

The compliance policy guide for human 
drugs distributed to veterinarians for animal 
use (CPG 7125.35) notes that most veterinary 
use of human drugs occurs in companion— 
nonfood—animal practice. For this reason, my 
amendment authorizes extra-label use of 
human drugs, with appropriate precautions, for 
companion animals only, not for food-produc- 
ing animals. 

Veterinarians need appropriate flexibility to 
treat animals. The FDA needs authority to de- 
velop practical and constructive regulations to 
enhance its ability to define violations of the 
act. And the amendment is important to the 
American public for two reasons. It will assure 
the safety of our food supply by strengthening 
the regulatory mechanism for managing pre- 
scription drugs in food producing animals, and 
it will help to control animal disease and suf- 
fering. Ultimately, farmers, ranchers and pet 
owners will continue to have available the 
safest and most effective treatment for their 
animals. 

Mr. Speaker, in concluding my remarks, | 
would insert the text of the Animal Medicinal 
Drug Use Clarification Act of 1992 in the 
RECORD: 

H.R. — 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This act may be cited as the Animal Me- 
dicinal Drug Use Clarification Act of 1992". 
SEC, 2. FINDINGS. 

Congress finds that— 

(1) the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act currently permits the use of animal 
drug, or a drug intended for human use, that 
is approved by the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, only in accordance with the specific 
labeling approved for the drug; 

(2) there are not such approved animal 
drugs available to relieve pain and suffering, 
or to treat every specific disease or condition 
found, in each species of animal; 

(3) it is sometimes necessary for veterinar- 
ians to use such an approved animal drug or 
approved drug intended for human use in a 
manner that is not in accordance with the 
label of the drug if— 

(A) the health of an animal is immediately 
threatened; and 

(B) suffering or death would result from 
failure to provide effective treatment; and 

(4) duly licensed veterinarians possess the 
professional training and medical judgment 
to administer drugs in a clinically-appro- 
priate manner that benefits animals and 
safeguards the public health. 

SEC. 3. PURPOSES. 
The purposes of this Act are— 
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(1) to permit veterinarians to use such an 
approved animal drug, or approved drug in- 
tended for human use, for therapeutic pur- 
poses in animals in a manner that is not 
specified on the label of the drug, if a valid 
veterinarian-client-patient relationship ex- 
ists; and 

(2) to permit the Secretary of Health and 
Human Services to establish conditions for 
such use as may be necessary to protect the 
public health. 

SEC. 4. ALTERNATIVE USES. 

Section 512(a) of the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act (21 U.S.C. 360b(a)) is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new paragraphs: 

**(4)(A) Except as provided in subparagraph 
(B), if an approval of an applicant filed under 
subsection (b) is in effect with respect to a 
particular use or intended use of a new ani- 
mal drug, the drug shall not be deemed un- 
safe for the purposes of section 501(a)(5), and 
shall be exempt from the requirements of 
section 502(f), with respect to a different use 
or intended use of the drug, if such use or in- 
tended use— 

“(i) is by or on the lawful written or oral 
order of a licensed veterinarian within the 
context of a veterinarian-client-patient rela- 
tionship, as defined by the Secretary; and 

“(ii) is in compliance with regulations pro- 
mulgated by the Secretary under subpara- 
graph (C). 

(B) Notwithstanding subparagraph (A), if 
the use of a new animal drug results in resi- 
dues in food that the Secretary has deter- 
mined to be in violation of established safe 
levels for such drug, such drug shall then be 
deemed unsafe for the purposes of section 
501(a)(5), and shall be subject to the require- 
ments of section 502(f). 

() The Secretary shall implement final 
regulations that establish the conditions for 
the use or intended use of new animal drugs, 
as provided under this paragraph and as may 
be necessary to protect the public health, 
not later than one year after the enactment 
of this Act. 

“(5)(A) If an approval of an application 
filed under section 505 is in effect with re- 
spect to a particular use or intended use of a 
drug intended for human use, the drug shall 
not be deemed unsafe for the purposes of sec- 
tion 501(a)(5), and shall be exempt from the 
requirements of section 502(f), with respect 
to a use or intended use of the drug in non- 
food producing animals, if such use or in- 
tended use— 

“(i) is by or on the lawful written or oral 
order of a licensed veterinarian within the 
context of a veterinarian-client-patient rela- 
tionship, as defined by the Secretary; and 

(Ii) is in compliance with regulations pro- 
mulgated by the Secretary under subpara- 
graph (B). 

(B) The Secretary shall implement final 
regulations that establish the conditions for 
the use or intended use of human drugs, as 
provided under this paragraph and as may be 
necessary to protect the public health, not 
later than one year after the enactment of 
this Act.“ 


MIAMI KIDS SPEAK WITH FIRE IN 
ORATORICAL CONTEST 


HON. ILEANA ROS-LEHTINEN 
OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN. Mr. Speaker, | would 
like to congratulate Terrick Sullivan, a sixth 
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grader from Charles Drew Elementary School; 
Crystal Williams, a fourth grader from Phyllis 
Wheatley; and all of the 88 students who per- 
formed prose and poetry during the 15th an- 
nual Rev. Theodore R. Gibson Oratorical Con- 
test in Miami. The Reverend Gibson Oratorical 
Contest allows children and young men and 
women in high school to develop and share 
their abilities in writing, reciting and performing 
poetry, oratory, and monologs. 

Twenty one of these young people won first, 
second, or third place trophies. They include 
Travis Strowbridge, Shaka Smith, and Brittany 
Sharpton in the elementary school division, 
and Myles Battle, Wilanda Grandberry, and 
Shenika Williams in the middle schools. 

In the high school division, Judy Barr, Yo- 
landa Preston, and Wilda Pierre won prizes for 
original poetry or rap and Judy Barr, Janetha 
Collier, and Shaunte McClary took prizes for 
their recitation of published poetry. Frank 
Hosein and Sabine Gorges won for original 
oratory, and Vonette Woods, Shundra Fussell, 
Judith Eaton, and Lissette Labrousse won in 
the published speeches category. Charles 
Young, Shannell Deal, and Kinasha Taylor 
earned trophies for performance of monologs. 

Through programs like this one, the continu- 
ing development of art and culture in our Na- 
tion are fostered. These young people are 
learning the skills necessary for communica- 
tion in art, business, teaching, and yes, even 
politics. Their accomplishments were re- 
counted in an article in the Miami Herald 
which | would like to include in the RECORD: 

Kips Say Ir WITH FIRE, FLAIR IN ORAL 
CONTEST 
(By Charisse L. Grant) 

“Justice! Justice! Oh J-u-u-stice,” called 
Terrick Sullivan, peering around the crowd- 
ed room in search of the stranger. Has any- 
body here seen Justice?“ 

Laughter rippled as the Charles Drew Ele- 
mentary sixth-grader, fell into character for 
the poem Justice Is in America? a satirical 
work about black Americans’ quest for 
equality. 

Terrick was among 88 Dade County stu- 
dents who showcased their best prose, poetry 
and passion Thursday during the 15th annual 
Rev. Theodore R. Gibson Oratorical contest, 
named for the late Miami city commissioner. 
From the smallest mouths came recitations 
with themes that ranged from black pride to 
frustration to pure childish comedy. 

Crystal Williams, 10, recited her own com- 
position, I'll Never Forget, recalling how she 
tucked her fallen tooth under her mattress 
one night and awoke the next morning to 
find $140 there. 

“I was so pleased.“ said Crystal, a fourth- 
grader at Phillis Wheatley Elementary. I 
went and told my aunt and she said, ‘Girl, 
put my money back! 

Other competitors were fiercely serious. 
Frank Hosein’s measured words rang with 
fervor as he performed his original speech, 
What Must Be Done? 

Black people are hungry for equality in a 
society that has rejected us politically, eco- 
nomically and socially.“ he said. 

Frank said his speech, which earned him 
first place in original oratory, came from the 
heart. 

“It just comes from a deep love for my 
community.“ said the Central High senior. 

Twenty-one students won first-, second- or 
third-place trophies. For those who didn't, it 
still was a chance to bask in the spotlight. 
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For Gigi Watson, who wrote Justice in 
Amercia, it meant even more. 

“It makes me feel so good to see them,” 
said Watson, a Dade teacher. I feel like I'm 
igniting a writing fire and speaking fire with 
these kids.“ 

THE WINNERS 
Elementary 

First place, Travis Strowbridge, Richmond; 
second place, Shaka Smith, Highland Oaks; 
third place, Brittany Sharpton, North Dade 
Center for Modern Languages. 

Middle School 


First place, Myles Battle, Richmond 
Heights; second place, Wilanda Grandberry, 
Hialeah; third place, Shenika Williams, 
Carver Middle. 

High School 

Original poetry: first place, Judy Barr, 
Carol City; second place, Wilda Pierre, 
Central. 

Original poetry/rap: first place, Yolanda 
Preston, Central. 

Original oratory: first place, Frank Hosein, 
Central High; second place, Sabine Georges, 
Norland. 

Published 
Carol City; 
Carol City; 
Carol City. 

Published speeches: first place, Vonette 
Woods, Miami Springs; second place, 
Shundra Fussell, Norland; third place, Ju- 
dith Eaton, Norland and Lissette Labrousse, 
Design and Architecture High. 

Monologue: first place, Charles Young, 
Jackson; second place, Shanell Deal, Jack- 
son; third place, Kinshasa Taylor, Jackson. 

Mr. Speaker, | commend the 88 students 
who participated in this contest, the contest or- 
ganizers, and the teachers of these students. 
They are building skills that may one day be 
put to use by those same young people in this 
Chamber. 


poems: first place, Judy Barr, 
second place, Janetha Collier, 
third place, Shaunte McClary, 


JOHNSON COMMENDS AMERICANS’ 
WORK IN RUSSIA 


HON. SAM JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, | rise 
today to present before this assembly a group 
of 318 fathers, mothers, and young people 
who traveled to Russia recently under invita- 
tion of the Moscow Department of Education. 

They traveled as representatives of families 
to strengthen Russian families, as representa- 
tives of their churches to encourage the for- 
merly persecuted church, and as American 
citizens to explain the universal Biblical prin- 
ciples upon which the American Founding Fa- 
thers established the ideals of liberty in our 
Nation. 

The young people and parents visited 
schools, orphanages, churches, homes, and 
Government offices, and also conducted two 
training seminars especially for fathers. 

Their visits to orphanages were of particular 
significance, affecting such a change in the or- 
phans' attitudes that even the wife of Presi- 
dent Yeltsin noticed a difference during one of 
her visits to an orphanage which had been 
visited. The chairman of the Department of 
Education further initiated an agreement to 
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open all 53 Moscow orphanages and boarding 
schools for families of these Americans to live 
at the schools and provide leadership and 
training. 

In recognition of the significant work of 
these men and women, | would like to ask that 
this congressional body join with me in com- 
mending those who took part in this oppor- 
tunity and who are named below: 

Buddy Blair (ID), Gail Blair (ID), Roger 
Blair (ID), Nathan Bordewich (CA), Joel 
Boyd (MI), Candace Boyle (CT), Thomas 
Boyle (CT), Ronnie Bradford (TX), Kathryn 
Breznik (ON), Danna Brown (TX), Denise 
Brown (TX), Summer Burdette (GA), Ken- 
neth Burns (MO), Adrian Burwell (TX), 
Edwin Burwell (TX), Steve Byrd (TX), Ed- 
ward Byrne (MI), James Byrne (MI), Mindy 
Calderwood (MD), Laura Call (NY), Michael 
Calloway (TX), Delores Carrillo (TX), Julie 
Cave (TX), Kristy Cave (TX), Michael Cave 
(TX), Sharon Cave (Mother; TX), Sharon 
Cave (Daughter; TX). 

Harris Adams (GA), Laura Adams (GA), 
Raeanna Adams (GA), Ed Ahrens (OR), Julie 
Allen (TX), David Ameen (MI), Jeremy 
Ameen (MI), Harvey Amos (KS), Gavin 
Amrhein (IN), Helen Anderson (MN), Leon 
Anderson (MN), Brian Anderson (PA), Robert 
Armstrong (WA), Rachel Baker (OH), Kim- 
berly Barnard (NY), Anton Bayer (IL), James 
Beaird (TX), Allison Behmer (AL), Edward 
Behmer (AL), Michael Behmer (AL), 
Julianne Bell (IL), Robert Ian Bell (IL), 
Verle L. Bell (IL), Craig Bergen (KS), Charles 
Berry (TX), Sarah Bingham (HI), Britney 
Blair (ID). 

Mark Christensen (NM), Lisa Cload (OH), 
Robert Cload (OH), Carl Codling (MI), 
Carlene Codling (MI), William Coe (GA), Tif- 
fany Cole (TX), Andrew Cornings (NY), Rob- 
ert Conrad (NC), Joel Conwell (MO), Jacob 
Cope (SC), Marty Cope III (SC), Ruben 
Copico (ON), Kenneth Copley (MN), Ronald 
Corley (TX), Gary Cox (CO), Jennifer Cox 
(CO), Barry Crain (AR), David Cummings 
(WA), Colin Curry (TX), Benjamin Daggett 
(TX), John Daggett (TX), Jim Davis (MO), 
Ethan DeSota (MI), Karyn Dean (GA), An- 
drew Deister (KS), Chris Deister (KS). 

Frederick Depp (MD), Jeffrey Dickerson 
(OR), Don Dillahunty (TX), Pete Dixon (TN), 
Margo Dixon (TN), Christina Domont (IL), 
Andrew Dosh (NC), Katy Jane Downhour 
(OH), Robert Dunnam (AR), William Ehnis 
(MI), Gary Ellison (CA), Edgar Emery (CT), 
Raymond English (TX), John Everson (OH), 
Andrew Falk (IN), Larry Falk (IN), Bill Fast 
(CA), Christopher Fear (FL), Peter Fear 
(FL), Jim Ferguson (OR), Steve Ferguson 
(OR), Chris Fleming (GA). 

Alan Fluegge (MD), Scott Forrester (TN), 
Jennifer Freeman (CA), Han Frist (SC), How- 
ard Frist (SC), Ruthie Fritsch (WA), Becky 
Fuhrman (IL), Caryn Fuhrman (IL), Eric 
Fuhrman (IL), Joyce Fuhrman (IL), Ron 
Fuhrman (IL), April Futhey (KS), Jeanette 
Gardner (GA), Curtis Gelotte (WA), Craig 
Gendron (MI), Gianna Geraci (OH), William 
Geraci (OH), Amanda Gibson (KS), John Gib- 
son (KS), Jeffrey Gill (AZ), Wayne Glassman 
(ID), James Golden (TX). 

Randall Golden (TX), Scott Gordon (WA), 
Pepper Goslin III (PA), Bill Gothard (IL), Mi- 
chael Gray (TX), Jeff Grose (IL), Brian Guy 
(MO), Heidi Haas (OH), Kurt Haas (OH), Tim- 
othy Habermehl (MI), Susan Hall (PA), 
Desiree Hansen (BC), David Hardwick (OH), 
James Hardwick (OH), Rebecca Hardwick 
(OH), Sharon Hardwick (OH), Stephanie 
Hardwick (OH), Gayden Harrell (MS), Claire 
Harris (GA), Brandon Harstad (CA), Karen 
Hart (MI), Mary Hatmaker (AL). 
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Aaron Hawkins (AZ), Nathan Hawkins 
(AZ), Titus Heard (OK), Dean Hertzler (PA), 
Dean Hertzler Jr. (PA), John Hinshaw Jr. 
(AL), Tamra Hoagland (IL), Michael Hobbs 
(PA), Gerald Hood (OH), David Howlett (MI), 
Prem Jacob (IL), Paivi Janhunen (ON), Earl 
Jantz (KS), Jamie Jensen (WY), Larry John- 
son (IA), George Johnston (IN), John Johston 
(IN), T.P. Johnston (VA), Dough Jones (MI), 
Joseph Jones (GA), Tim Jones (OK), Angela 
Keileen (MI). 

Jillene Keileen (MI), Ronald Keileen (MI), 
Charles Kilby (CA), Laura Killingsworth 
(GA), Robert Kimbrough (MS), Mark Kincaid 
(IN), Justin King (MI), David Kinney (NY), 
Kirsten Kinser (MN), Stacey Kirk (FL), 
Gregory Koening (SD), Joseph Kress (AL), 
Roger Kurtz (CA), Ryan Kurtz (CA), Candy 
Lacey (FL), Nicholas Lancette (MT), Fritz 
Lang (TX), Chris Larson (VT), Richard 
Larson (VT), Todd Lawrence (CA), Micheal 
LeFebvre (OH), Lowell LeFebvre (OH). 

Lisa Ledbetter (OK), Chris Ledeatt (PA), 
Larry Lehman (KS), William Lehman (KS), 
Allison Lindsey (AL), Daniel Linn (TX), 
James Linn (TX), James Linn IV (TX), Edna 
MacNoughton (OH), Harold Mally (IA), Diana 
Macinone (CT), George Martin (MO), Janis 
Martin (MO), Dewayne Martin (IN), Stephen 
Martz (WA), Denny Mashburn (AL), Joel 
Mattix (ID), George Mattix (ID), Lewis May 
(WA), Lori McAtee (OK), Robert McCurley 
(NY), Emily McDermitt (MD). 

Jamie McFadin (TX), Sarah McFee (OR), 
Kerry McKerracher (CA), Julie McKim (TX), 
Kade McKim (TX), Kase McKim (TX), Keith 
McKim (TX), Ken McKim Jr. (TX) Kenneth 
McKim (TX), Kirk McKim (TX), Klayt 
McKim (TX), Kyle McKim (TX), Meg McKim 
(TX), Melisa McKim (TX), Melody McKim 
(TX), Millie McKim (TX), Mindy McKim 
(TX), Molly McKim (TX), Bennie McWha 
(AR), Shelby McWha (AR), Franz Menge 
(GA), Joshua Menge (GA). 

Meg Menge (GA), Carrie Meuser (ID), Mark 
Meuser (ID), Rodney Miranda (MS), William 
Moran (NY), Helen Mordh (MN), Renee Mor- 
ris (MI), Steve Nabors (GA), Amy Joy 
Neufeld (BC), Tony Neufeld (BC), Joseph Nor- 
ris (TX), Joshua Nunez (MI), Nathan O’Bryon 
(WI), Ron O’Bryon (WI), Elizabeth Oldham 
(GA), Larry Oldham (GA), Tamara Pierce 
(GA), Roger Potts (MS), Bryan Pound (OR), 
Janet Rake (KY), Donna Reed (OH), Sharon 
Reeder (TX). 

James Rockwell (FL), Valerie Rockwell 
(FL), Sharon Rogers (NY), Susan Rogers 
(NY), Greg Rosenquist (IL), Max Rosenquist 
(IL), Betty Rosenquist (IL), Peter Rumley 
(MI), Bob Runella (CA), Rhett Runella (CA), 
Ryan Runella (CA), Roxanne Santin (AB), 
Kent Schmidt (IL), David Schwind (CA), 
Elizabeth Sharp (GA), Kristine Shoemaker 
(IL), Carol Showalter (ON), Rachel Sias 
(MN), Angela Smoot (IN), Mark Stanley 
(MN), Dane Sternecker (WI), Margaret 
Swartz (MD). 

Gary Swartz (MD), Grace Swartz (MD), 
Gretchen Swearingen (VA), John Swearingen 
(VA), Marian Swearingen (VA), Stephany 
Taylor (TX), Debra Templeton (CA), Jona- 
than Thorne (KS), Michael Thorne (KS), 
Shannon Toombs (IN), Misty Treadwell (CA), 
Jeanette Trebilco (CA), LaMar Troyer (WI), 
Vic Ullrey (CO), Tonya Ullrey (CO), Alayna 
Vaughn (TX), Susan Vaughn (TX), Chelsea 
Von Ruden (OR), Alan Von Ruden (OR), 
Christopher Voyer (CA). 

Cynthia Voyer (CA), Jerry Voyer (CA), 
Jeanette Voyer (CA), Kathy Voyer (CA), 
Taneka Walker (MD), Bradford Wall (GA), 
Marilyn Walls (TX), Winston Walls (TX), 
Gerald Walton (PA), Jonathan Watson (WA), 
Pamela Watson (WA), Jeff Williams (TX), 
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Ronny Williams (TX), Tanya Williams (TX), 
Courtney Worley (TX), Matthew Wright 
(AR), Gary Wulfekuhle (WA), David York 
(WI), Christine Zimmerman (NC). 


DEMOCRACY FLOURISHING IN THE 
PHILIPPINES 


HON. PETER H. KOSTMAYER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Mr. KOSTMAYER. Mr. Speaker, today | 
offer my congratulations to the people of the 
Philippines on their recent elections. The fact 
that Imelda Marcos could run for that nation’s 
Presidency without hesitation speaks louder 
than any words as to how far that country has 
gone down the path of democracy since the 
last elections and President Corazon Aquino’s 
dramatic victory over the late dictator Ferdi- 
nand Marcos. 

While the stunning democratic movements 
in Eastern Europe and the newly independent 
states of the former Soviet Union have cap- 
tured the world’s attention, we should not for- 
get that similar movements are occurring 
throughout other parts of the world, including 
Southeast Asia. Only days ago we watched as 
the people of Thailand faced down another 
dictator, rejecting continued authoritarianism. It 
should be noted well that the peoples of the 
world at large owe the Filipino people and the 
People Power movement of 1986 a great debt 
of gratitude for blazing the path in that part of 
the world. 

While all of the Filipino people share in this 
great victory of democracy, | would like to sin- 
gle out President Corazon Aquino and Fidel 
Ramos for particular praise. A most unlikely 
candidate, President Aquino has held office 
during the consolidation of democracy in her 
country. Returning to face her slain husband's 
nemesis in what was widely expected to be a 
rigged and cynical electoral process, she 
risked all and ultimately led her people to vic- 
tory over the forces of authoritarianism. 

Former Gen. Fidel Ramos has also proven 
his dedication to democratic principles. Instru- 
mental in President Aquino’s victory, General 
Ramos did not prove to be a fairweather dem- 
ocrat, as did others who joined him in siding 
with President Aquino and facing down the 
military forces loyal to Ferdinand Marcos. In 
the best tradition of a professional military offi- 
cer, he chose to serve the civilian Government 
faithfully, and no fewer than half a dozen 
times played an instrumental role in saving the 
beleaguered Aquino administration from con- 
secutive coup attempts. 

As such, Fidel Ramos has certainly earned 
President Aquino’s endorsement in these elec- 
tions. Although the ballots in the Filipino elec- 
tion are still being counted, Mr. Ramos is cur- 
rently the frontrunner and projected to win. 
While our two nations may differ on some is- 
sues, should his election come to pass, the 
United States certainly owes this graduate of 
the U.S. Military Academy our congratulations 
and thanks for his role in consolidating and 
continuing the democratic process in his coun- 
try. 
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TRIBUTE TO CARL G. BECKER 


HON. DAVID E. BONIOR 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Speaker, on the evening 
of May 28, Dr. Carl Becker will be honored at 
a special dinner at Fern Hill Country Club. | 
am very pleased to join the Clinton Valley 
Council Boy Scouts of America in commend- 
ing a remarkable individual who will be receiv- 
ing the Macomb County Distinguished Citizen 
Award. 

Assuming an active role in our community is 
a responsibility we all share, but few of us ful- 
fill. Dr. Becker has unfailingly devoted himself 
to this task. While a dedicated and thorough 
family physician for over 30 years, Dr. Becker 
has also been affiliated with many community 
organizations. His involvement and contribu- 
tions to the Clinton Valley Council Boy Scouts 
demonstrate his commitment to our young 
leaders of tomorrow. In addition, he has volun- 
teered long hours with Mount Clemens Gen- 
eral Hospital, the American Cancer Society 
and Turning Point. 

Mr. Speaker, through his hard work, Dr. Carl 
G. Becker has touched countless lives as a 
dependable, caring citizen. On this special oc- 
casion, | ask that my colleagues join me in sa- 
luting the fine accomplishments of Carl G. 
Becker and extended to him our best wishes 
for all his future endeavors. 


HIALEAH-MIAMI LAKES SENIOR 
HIGH TEAM WINS NATION MOCK 
TRIAL COMPETITION 


HON. ILEANA ROS-LEHTINEN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN. Mr. Speaker, | would 
like to congratulate the Hialeah-Miami Lakes 
Senior High School mock trial team who took 
top honors in the National High School Mock 
Trial Competition. 

The team consists of five seniors, together 
with a 10th grader and a 9th grader. The team 
was lead by its captain, Raimundo Araujo, and 
coached by teachers Tony DeFillippo and Walt 
Gishler. The other team members included: 
Rick Gonzalez, Veronica Sanchez, Dorys 
Andani, Gladys Mesa, Freddy Hernandez, and 
Sam Maldonado. The team also had the help 
of volunteer coach Julie Waldman, a local at- 
torney, who assisted in the preparation of the 
team. 

This victory was the culmination of months 
of hard work by the students, their coaches, 
and the local attorney who volunteered to help 
train the students. The students and their in- 
structors put in over 25 hours a week of after- 
school time researching the legal issues and 
honing their speaking skills. Their efforts were 
outlined in an article in the Miami Herald, 
which follows: 

DEDICATION OF TEENS, COACH PAYS OFF IN 

LAW COMPETITION 
(By Ana Acle) 

The Hialeah-Miami Lakes High mock trial 
team members are state champions again be- 
cause: 
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(A) The  seven-student team went 
undefeated through 10 local and state trials; 

(B) A lawyer spent 25 hours a week coach- 
ing the team after school and on weekends; 
or 

(C) Two legal studies teachers taught them 
legal strategies and motivated them to com- 
pete. 

The answer is all of the above. 

For the second consecutive year, the Hia- 
leah-Miami Lakes High mock trial team cap- 
tured the state title March 30 in Tallahassee. 
They will be in Madison, Wis., May 7-10 to 

~ compete for the national title. 

Last year, the team placed fifth in the na- 
tional contest in New Orleans, losing to the 
eventual national champions from New Jer- 
sey. 

THE STUDENTS 


The team is a collection of high achievers: 
Five will go to college next year, one is a 
sophomore with enough credits to graduate 
next year and the seventh is a freshman who 
impressed everyone during tryouts. 

The team returns three students from last 
year’s state championship: Raimundo Arau- 
jo, the team captain who plans to attend the 
University of Florida; Veronica Sanchez, 
who has received a scholarship to attend 
Duke University; and Ricky Gonzalez, the 
school valedictorian and student body presi- 
dent who is going to Georgetown University. 

The other two seniors are Gladys Mesa, 
who will attend the University of Florida 
and Dorys Andani, who will attend Florida 
International University. 

Sophomore Freddy Hernandez and fresh- 
man Sam Maldonado complete the team, 

“The main thing is they're all very bright, 
articulate, well-spoken, confident and they 
prepare well,“ said Julie Waldman, a lawyer 
for HRS and the team’s coach. Interest- 
ingly enough, none of their homework has 
suffered.“ 

THE COACH 


Waldman devotes at least 25 hours a week 
to the Hialeah-Miami Lakes High students— 
after she finishes her full-time job with the 
state Department of Health and Rehabilita- 
tive Services. 

The team spends so much time together— 
four hours a day, Monday through Thursday 
evenings, and all day Sundays—they're like 
a family. Waldman even had the team mem- 
bers over for a Passover seder last weekend. 

In the past, I've had attorneys that have 
paid two to three visits to the school and 
that was a lot to ask of a lawyer,” said HML. 
teacher Walter Gishler. ‘‘Now we have Julie, 
who is always here. That tells you a lot 
about her dedication to the students.“ 

In competition, students must be ready to 
argue for and against a case assigned to 
them. Waldman takes the students to the St. 
Thomas University law library to look up 
relevant cases, just like lawyers do. Then 
Waldman and the students discuss the case 
in a brainstorming session. 

The team decides which students will 
argue each side of the case and which stu- 
dents will testify as witnesses. 

Once each student’s role is defined, 
Waldman coaches the team members individ- 
ually: one lawyer and one witness one day, 
and another pair the next. Eventually, the 
whole team practices together. 

At the competition, schools compete by ar- 
guing different sides of the case. Schools do 
not know ahead of time which side they'll be 
arguing. 

For the national competition, the ficti- 
tious case is Atalan Nation vs. Columbus 
State Historical Museum.” The Native 
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American nation of Atalan is suing a state 
museum because the museum has artifacts 
the Atalans believe are theirs. 

THE TEACHERS 

In addition to Waldman's coaching, two 
legal studies teachers, Gishler and Tony De 
Fillippo, teach law classes during regular 
school hours and a seventh-period class given 
by the Hialeah-Miami Lakes Adult Edu- 
cation office. 

Each student must be in, or have been in, 
one of the law studies class to be on the 
mock trial team. That means that in addi- 
tion to the preparation outside of class, 
many of the team members learn law tech- 
niques and legal strategies in class. 

De Fillippo said he first started helping the 
mock trial team four years ago when he be- 
came a teacher at the school. I had no idea 
what was going on or what I was getting 
Into,“ he said. “It has been well worth- 
while.” 

Gishler has been teaching the class and 
helping the team for 10 years. He is looking 
forward to the national competition. I feel 
that there is an advantage to having been 
there once before, he said. 

The team’s record is 10-0, having won 
against five high school teams in the coun- 
ty—Central, Coral Gables, South Dade, 
Miami Beach and Sunset—and five teams in 
the state (Zephyrhills High in Pasco County 
came in second). The team would have to win 
five rounds of trials in Madison to win the 
national title. 

“Winning state for a second time makes us 
feel as though it’s not just luck,” said Arau- 
jo. 

Mr. Speaker, | commend these young peo- 
ple for their dedication and self-discipline. | 
wish them much success in their future aca- 
demic and professional lives. 


TRIBUTE TO FATHER BYRON 
HON. JOHN J. LaFALCE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Mr. LAFALCE. Mr. Speaker, it is my great 
pleasure this morning to join with my other 
colleagues here in paying tribute to our guest 
chaplain. Father Byron, who is stepping down 
as president of the Catholic University of 
America, has a lot of friends and admirers in 
this body and | am happy to count myself 
among that number. 

This year marks Father Byron’s 10th year at 
Catholic University, a decade of notable serv- 
ice and great achievement. | am not alone in 
my high and enthusiastic regard for Father 
Byron. Just 5% years ago, he was selected 
as one of the most effective college presidents 
in a survey of his peers. A little over 3 years 
ago, Washingtonian Magazine named him 
Washingtonian of the Year. And today, he is 
recognized by everyone as a great spiritual, 
academic, and community leader. 

During his tenure as president, Catholic Uni- 
versity has been literally transformed with the 
addition of a new athletic complex, a new 
science center, and—beginning this month— 
the groundbreaking for a new Columbus 
School of Law. 

But Father Byron's legacy at Catholic Uni- 
versity is a great deal more than mere bricks 
and mortar. He has, during his tenure, set a 
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moral and spiritual tone that has helped estab- 
lish Catholic University as a leading institution 
of higher learning. 

am thrilled that he has been able to join us 
here today and | know | speak for all of us in 
wishing him the very best in all his future en- 
deavors. 


TEHACHAPI WATERSHED PROJECT 
COMPLETED 


HON. WILLIAM M. THOMAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Mr. THOMAS of California. Mr. Speaker, in 
1982, | first won approval to fund an important 
water control project in my district to ensure 
the safety of my constituents, their homes, 
their farms and their businesses. Ten years 
later, | am proud to say the project has been 
fully completed. 

On May 15, 1992, | was pleased to visit the 
city of Tehachapi to attend groundbreaking 
ceremonies for the completed Tehachapi Wa- 
tershed project. This area, located in Kern 
County, 25 miles from Bakersfield, has been 
subjected to severe flooding from intense rain- 
fall in the past. Following periods of intense 
rainfall, flood waters creep up mountain can- 
yons along the south side of the watershed. 

Damaging flows, primarily from the Antelope 
and Blackburn canyons, originate in the steep- 
er reaches of those areas and move across 
farmland, depositing sediment and boulders 
and ravaging crops. 

The watershed project was a top priority for 
the California Soil Conservation Service, will 
protect more than 3,000 acres of farmland, in- 
cluding the City of Tehachapi and will amelio- 
rate water and land management as well as 
reduce soil erosion. This project was not only 
necessary and useful, but timely as well. | am 
pleased that the final phase of the project, the 
Blackburn Dam, has been completed, and that 
the people of Tehachapi can feel safe from 
the uncertainties of nature. 

For more than 30 years, from the first fea- 
sibility study in 1950 to the vision and hard 
work of Fred Jasper, Bob Patterson, Karl 
Backes, Darrell Sorenson and Stuart Pyle, and 
Bob Cree, the president of the Tehachapi Re- 
sources Conservation District, this project has 
moved forward to the groundbreaking at the 
Blackburn Dam. This is a historic moment for 
the people of Tehachapi, and | am proud to 
see this project through its completion. 


HARDING ACADEMY CHORUS 
NOTED 


HON. DON SUNDQUIST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Mr. SUNDQUIST. Mr. Speaker, | recently 
had the pleasure of hosting in Washington the 
Harding Academy Acappella Chorus from my 
hometown of Memphis. As some of my col- 
leagues will recall, the 64-member chorus 
under the direction of Jim Chester performed 
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a 15-minute patriotic concert on the steps of 
the Capitol. 

| know that others enjoyed the performance 
as much as | did, and | simply wanted to com- 
mend the Harding Academy Acappella Chorus 
and note their fine work in the RECORD. 


PRIDE INDUSTRIES 
HON. VIC FAZIO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Mr. FAZIO. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to rec- 
ognize the contributions of PRIDE Industries 
of Roseville, CA. Established in 1966, PRIDE 
is the sixth largest manufacturer in the area. It 
employs nearly 1,100 residents of Placer, Sac- 
ramento, Nevada, Yolo, Solano and Monterey 
counties in a variety of business and service 
units, including electronics, custodial services, 
grounds maintenance and warehousing and 
delivery. 

What makes PRIDE unique, however, and 
the reason why its contributions need to be 
acknowledged here on the floor of the House 
of Representatives today, is the fact that 70 
percent of PRIDE’s employees—over 750 
people—are disabled. PRIDE has created an 
environment in which physically and devel- 
opmentally disabled members of our commu- 
nities are able to perform meaningful, produc- 
tive, satisfying work for a company that is em- 
ployee-oriented, committed to community 
and—iast, but not least—extremely successful. 

And tomorrow, President Bush will be ac- 
knowledging PRIDE Industries’ contributions 
when he presents them with the Chairman's 
Award of the Presidents Committee on Em- 
ployment of People with Disabilities in recogni- 
tion of PRIDE’s contributions to the quality of 
life and independence of Americans with dis- 
abilities. 

The committee has singled out PRIDE's cre- 
ative program of rehabilitation assistance, in- 
cluding vocational assessment, job placement 
and follow-through, and supported employ- 
ment, as well as its emphasis on “choice,” 
noting that this combination of services has 
“significantly advanced the independence, pro- 
ductivity, and personal empowerment of indi- 
viduals with disabilities, including persons with 
severe disabilities.” 

Mr. Speaker, | am honored to have PRIDE 
Industries in my district. | wish to acknowledge 
PRIDE Industries and its achievements, and to 
commend its chief executive officer, Michael 
Ziegler, and board chairman, Michael Snegg, 
for their leadership, for their business acumen, 
and for their commitment to their people and 
to our communities. 


BARBARA HARKINS BRINGS OUT 
THE BEST AT OLIVER HOOVER 
KINDERGARTEN 


HON. ILEANA ROS-LEHTINEN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN. Mr. Speaker, | would 
like to call my colleagues’ attention to the work 
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of Barbara Seniors Harkins, an outstanding 
teacher. Barbara Harkins believes that stu- 
dents, including her kindergarten kids at Oliver 
Hoover Elementary School in Miami, should 
read and write every day. She has them 
record their daily experiences in journals, and 
then act them out on the class puppet stage. 
She gets help when she needs it, from par- 
ents whom she encourages to volunteer to 
work in her class. 

Barbara Harkins believes every student has 
tremendous potential, and that it is her re- 
sponsibility and the responsibility of the par- 
ents to unlock it. She actively encourages par- 
ents of children who are having problems to 
help out in class, even if only for a few min- 
utes. Just that much involvement can make a 
major difference in the child's involvement and 
success. 

The Miami Herald published an article about 
this outstanding educator, which | would like to 
include in the RECORD: 

TEACHER THRIVES ON COAXING OUT KIDS’ 

BEST 
(By Jon O'Neill) 

Barbara Seniors Harkins believes every 
student has tremendous potential. It’s her 
job to unlock it. 

Harkins teaches an active group of kinder- 
garten kids at Oliver Hoover Elementary, 
and makes things happen in her classroom. 
She’s the kind of teacher who sets high 
standards for her students, but never lets 
them forget she is there to help them. 

It's great to have teachers like her.“ said 
Sam Jerkins, principal of the school at 9050 
Hammocks Blvd. “She is probably the most 
giving person I have ever worked with, and 
she get people involved in what she’s doing. 
She feels a real obligation to her kids, her 
school and the community.“ 

Harkins makes things work in several 
ways. First, she tries to expose her students 
to as many different experiences as possible, 
and she has them act out what they learn. 
Monday, the kids staged a little play about 
black history, using characters that ranged 
from themselves to principal Jerkins to Mar- 
tin Luther King Jr. 

The play ends with the kids yelling: Read, 
read, read.“ That's something else Harkins 
believes in. The kids read every day; they 
also write every day, using their own jour- 
nals to document experiences, which they 
act out on the class puppet stage. 

It's important to Harkins that her stu- 
dents know she cares about them, which is 
why there is lots of laughter and hugs be- 
tween the work. She admits she gets very at- 
tached to her kids. But they get attached to 
her, too. 

“I like her because she’s nice, first of all.“ 
said Sofia Kehyanian, 6. But she always 
shows us how to do things and it’s fun to 
come here. There are hundreds of things to 
do.“ 

“I push them.“ said Harkins. “I want them 
to be creative and I try to keep things hop- 
ping in the classroom.” 

Sometimes it seems there is more going 
than any one person could keep up with, but 
Harkins has boundless energy. 

“I think she's hyperactive,” Jerkins said. 

Harkins also has help when she needs it 
from parents who volunteer to work in her 
class, something she encourages. 

“I want them involved with us,“ she said. 
“Especially if there is a child who is having 
some problems. I try to have that parent 
come in, even if it’s only for five minutes to 
read some flash cards or something. It's 
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amazing the difference it makes. The kids 
really respond to it and everyone feels 
good. 

Harkins, who was born in Homestead, grad- 
uated from Mays High School, got her bach- 
elor's degree from Florida A&M University 
and studied for a while in Greece. Later, she 
got her master’s degree from Nova Univer- 
sity. 

“I always wanted to help kids learn.“ she 
said. When I was growing up, I just thought 
there wasn't enough caring and concern in 
school. I wanted to change that. 

Her first teaching job was at R.R. Moton 
Elementary in 1969. After several years in 
the classroom. Harkins became a reading co- 
ordinator and later an assistant principal. 
But, she said, she missed the classroom. 

In 1989, she started working at Hoover. 

“I love doing this,“ she said. It's always 
such a thrill to see the kids growing and 
grasping a concept they didn’t understand 
before.“ 


Mr. Speaker, | commend the work of Bar- 
bara Seniors Harkins and the sense of ac- 
countability for teachers, and responsibility for 
parents that she stands for. Our country needs 
more teachers of her high quality. 


IN RECOGNITION OF THE RETIRE- 
MENT OF THOMAS J. BENSON, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
UPPER SADDLE RIVER SCHOOL 
SYSTEM, UPPER SADDLE RIVER, 
NJ 


HON. MARGE ROUKEMA 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Mrs. ROUKEMA. Mr. Speaker, | would like 
to pay tribute today to one of northern New 
Jersey’s most distinguished citizens, Mr. 
Thomas J. Benson, superintendent of the 
Upper Saddle River School District, Upper 
Saddle River, NJ. Mr. Benson will be retiring 
effective August 1, 1992 after serving in his 
present position for 18 years. 

While our community has benefited by his 
18 years of innovative work, allow me to 
chronicle his career for my colleagues: 

In 1944, Thomas Benson answered his 
country’s call to duty in the U.S. Navy. 
Through 1946, Mr. Benson was a pilot and in- 
volved with radar operations. After his tour of 
duty, Mr. Benson returned to his education. 

He received his B.A. degree from Central 
Connecticut University majoring in mathe- 
matics, his M.A. in secondary education from 
the University of Bridgeport. Mr. Benson con- 
tinued his education with a sixth-year profes- 
sional diploma from the University of Connecti- 
cut in elementary education. During this time, 
Mr. Benson taught in the Darien, CT School 
System and served on the Darien Board of 
Education. After several years in the private 
sector, Mr. Benson returned to work with the 
Greenwich Board of Education as the assist- 
ant principal of Central Junior High School 
from 1961-64. 

During the summer of 1969, Mr. Benson 
launched an international educational career. 
He was one of three administrators who ran a 
school for American students at Cambridge 
University in England, sponsored by the Amer- 
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ican Institute for Foreign Study. In the summer 
of 1970, Thomas Benson was a principal of a 
traveling contemporary Europe school for 
American students also run by the American 
Institute of Foreign Study. He would continue 
to serve as the principal of similar schools 
through 1979. 

In 1974, Thomas Benson joined us in Ber- 
gen County as superintendent of the Upper 
Saddle River School System. During his note- 
worthy tenure, he has provided leadership on 
many creative levels. Among his accomplish- 
ments is a well-respected program for gifted 
and talented students which was recognized 
by WOR Channel 9 in 1980-81. He also is re- 
sponsible for the Micro-Computer Program 
which Channel 3 and Channel 68 carried in 
1982. As of 1991, there are 110 micro units 
for a 53-classroom complex! Mr. Benson is to 
be commended for his innovation and spon- 
sorship of such pioneering programs. 

Benson is an accomplished author 
in the field of mathematics and title 1 pro- 
grams and guidance counseling. Mr. Benson 
received a National Science Foundation grant 
where he studied mathematics and science at 
Yeshiva whe e 

Of course, Mr. Benson's influence is felt well 
beyond the classroom. He is active in many 
professional education associations, including 
the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, National Association of Elementary 
School Principals, and the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. 

In addition to his innumerable contributions 
to the educational field, Mr. Benson has found 
the time over many years to donate his talents 
for the benefit of the community. He is a trust- 
ee of the Upper Saddle River Library and a 
chairman of the Bergen County Superintend- 
ent’s Association of Gifted Education. He has 
served as president of the Darien Babe Ruth 
Baseball League, commander of the Darien 
Catholic War Veterans, and the vice chairman 
of the Darien Boy Scout Committee. 

Without a doubt, our community is a better 
place to learn and live for his efforts. Thomas 
Benson has made important contributions to 
the lives of many of our friends and neighbors. 
| urge my colleagues to join me in saluting this 
outstanding individual and wishing him well as 
he moves into retirement. 


THE HOSTAGE CRISIS IS NOT 
OVER 


HON. DICK ZIMMER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Mr. ZIMMER. Mr. Speaker, for the first time 
since Israel came into existence, the Israeli 
Government has been able to sit down in di- 
rect talks with most of its Arab neighbors. 
However, there are still many difficult matters 
that need to be resolved to ensure the suc- 
cess of these historic negotiations. 

Among the most important of these issues 
is the need for all parties involved to respect 
the human rights of everyone in the region. 
While all of the American hostages are now 
free, it is possible that as many as four Israeli 
soldiers are being held outside the normal 
legal process. 
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Yehuda Katz, Zachary Baumel, and Zvi 
Feldman have been missing since June 11, 
1982. There is little information about whether 
these men are even alive. The fourth, Ron 
Arad, has been missing since October 16, 
1986. Officials have more evidence about him 
than the others indicating that he is still alive. 

The families of the Americans held in the 
Middle East suffered the agony of having 
nothing more than hope to get them from one 
day to the next. The same is true for the Is- 
raeli families who still do not know if their 
loved ones will be home soon—or even if they 
are still alive. 

Mr. Speaker, we must not ignore the fact 
that the hostage crisis is still not over in the 
Middle East. And we must realize that, as long 
as the fate of these men is still unknown, this 
situation will be a major impediment to achiev- 
ing peace in the region. 


TRIBUTE TO JULIA BRESSLER— 
WINNER OF THE CABLE IN THE 
CLASSROOM AWARD 


HON. DICK SWETT 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Mr. SWETT. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
honor the achievements of an outstanding ed- 
ucator from my home State of New Hamp- 
shire, Ms. Julia Bressler, a Spanish teacher at 
Nashua Senior High School. She was recently 
selected as a recipient of the 1992 Cable in 
the Classroom Educator Award presented by 
Warner Cable Communications of Nashua, 
NH. She is among a select group of 10 people 
nationwide chosen this year to receive the 
award. 

Students from grades 10 to 12 at Nashua 
Senior High School participated in a conversa- 
tional Spanish course under the guidance of 
Ms. Bressler and her assistants, Silvia 
Abelleira, Norman Ducas, Irene Oliveira, and 
Robert Schultz. This course was a new project 
designed to introduce students to many of the 
different Spanish dialects spoken by native 
speakers by viewing a variety of programs on 
the cable network Univision. Four separate tel- 
evision programs selected by Ms. Bressler 
and her staff presented several different Span- 
ish dialects for the young students trying to 
expand their language skills. Traditional quiz- 
zes accompanied the viewing of the television 
programming in order to ensure that the stu- 
dents were learning and retaining the informa- 
tion. 

Under the direction of Ms. Bressler and her 
staff, the students developed greater listening 
comprehension by hearing dialects from sev- 
eral Latin American nations as well as Spain. 
As a result, those involved in this creative 
learning environment have dramatically im- 
proved their foreign language skills. This pro- 
gram has established remarkable results in a 
time when traditional learning in the United 
States is not standing up to the standards es- 
tablished by the other countries of this world. 
It is an alarming statistic that only one-third of 
our high school students are studying a for- 
eign language. Additionally, many of those 
who do study a foreign language are not 
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reaching a high level of language competency. 
English has become the universal language in 
today’s world, while we Americans in turn 
have neglected our responsibility of learning 
the languages of the nations with whom we 
associate. 

Mr. Speaker, our country desperately needs 
outstanding educators like Julia Bressler to ini- 
tiate innovative programs designed to aid stu- 
dents to recognize and reach their full aca- 
demic potential. Creative programs in edu- 
cation will help students to develop greater 
self-confidence and challenge them to expand 
their minds and abilities. Each day we are be- 
coming increasingly aware of the value found 
in hands-on programs such as these which 
encourage students to stay in school and also 
to excel in their studies. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask my colleagues to join me 
in congratulating Julia Bressler on receiving 
this important award which recognizes her ac- 
complishments in the teaching profession. 
Julia Bressler, her staff, and her students have 
come together to join a nationwide movement 
to make the educational process more enlight- 
ening, relevant, and enjoyable. It is refreshing 
to know that even though our Nation's edu- 
cational system has faltered at times, there 
are people like Ms. Bressler who are effec- 
tively teaching our students in creative ways 
that will ultimately make a difference, not only 
in the lives of our children, but also in the fu- 
ture of our country. 


A TRIBUTE TO FALLEN POLICE 
OFFICERS 


HON. THOMAS J. MANTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Mr. MANTON. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to two men who gave their lives in 
service to the city of New York, Officer Mi- 
chael Buczek and Officer Anthony Dwyer of 
the New York City police force. Both men 
were killed in the line of duty on October 18, 
1988. While almost 4 years has passed since 
their tragic murders, | believe it is important to 
take a moment to reflect on their valor to keep 
their memory alive. 

Mr. Speaker, when a young person joins the 
New York City police force, they know their 
job will be a dangerous one. As a former New 
York City policeman, | know the kind of sober 
commitment this job requires. However, police 
work has changed dramatically since | left the 
force in 1960. Today, in addition to the kind of 
crimes | dealt with, New York City police offi- 
cers must deal with persistent drug and gang 
related criminal behavior, The men and 
women of the New York City police force risk 
their lives every day to ensure safety for the 
people of New York, for little personal gain. 
They are true public servants. Thus, when one 
of them dies, all New York feels the loss. 
Today, | want to tell the friends and family of 
Officer Buczek and Officer Dwyer that the 
people of New York are grateful for their ef- 
forts and have not forgotten the bravery and 
personal sacrifice of these fine young men. 

Officer Michael Buczek was only 24 years 
old when he was killed. He was shot by one 
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of two suspects he had encountered in the 
hallway of a building of W. 161 Street where 
he had just answered a call for assistance. 


eamed more than 40 police awards for meri- 
torious service. Mike Buczek was a young 
man just beginning his life. He had been mar- 
ried just 1 year to his wife Christine. That gun- 
shot 4 years ago, put an end to all their hopes 
and dreams for the future. 

Officer Anthony Dwyer was also a young 
police force veteran. Tony, as he 
to family and friends, was just 23 
served on the force for 2 years. 
served as a volunteer fireman with 
Company No. 2 in Elmont. Tony wil 
membered as a dedicated y 
was committed to serving and helping 
Officer Dwyer was murdered when a 
suspect he had been pursuing pushed hi 
the roof of a building in Times Square. 
died of the massive internal injuries he suf- 
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we will never know what promise the future 
would have held for Tony Dwyer. His mur- 
derers robbed the citizens of New York of a 
fine public servant. The city is less than it 
could be as a result. 

Mr. Speaker, although Officer Buczek’s and 
Officer Dwyer’s lives were brief, they are ex- 
amples of lives well lived. These were young 
men who sacrificed their lives for their fellow 
men, who wanted to make the world a better 
place. It is important that their families and 
friends know that the people of New York are 
eternally grateful for their bravery. 


IN HONOR OF PETER ABLONDI 
HON. ROSA L. DeLAURO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Ms. DELAURO. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
offer a tribute to Peter Ablondi, whose lifetime 
of public service serves as an outstanding ex- 
ample to his fellow Americans. A lifelong resi- 
dent of Branford, CT, he has devoted more 
than two decades to his community. 

Peter’s personal dedication and strong lead- 
ership have made a tremendous difference in 
the lives of countless individuals and our en- 
tire community. Throughout his long tenure as 
town clerk and his 3 years as first selectman, 
Peter has shown a remarkable dedication to 
his civic responsibilities. With scrupulous at- 
tention to detail and unflagging personal integ- 
rity, Peter Ablondi proved to be a skilled lead- 
er during a difficult time in Branford. 

Peter has also contributed enormously to 
Branford’s community spirit through his sup- 
port of Branford’s athletic programs. His instru- 
mental role in establishing the Branford Sports 
Hall of Fame is typical of the many ways he 
has enriched the lives of Branford families. 
From baseball games to golf tournaments, he 
has consistently brought families and individ- 
uals together, uniting them in a common love 
of sports and good sportsmanship. 
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Peter's efforts have truly enhanced life in his 
community. As a public official and as a volun- 
teer, he has richly served his town, and 
brought pleasure to its people. Combining po- 
litical and civic activism with a warm, enthu- 
siastic personality, this caring individual has 
made many friends. As Peter battles cancer, | 
would like to join his friends and family in ex- 
pressing my fondness and admiration for him, 
and my gratitude for all that he has done. 


CAROLE McARTHUR HELPS SPE- 
CIAL KIDS AT CUTLER RIDGE 
MIDDLE SCHOOL 


HON. ILEANA ROS-LEHTINEN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN. Mr. Speaker, | would 
like to call my colleagues’ attention to the work 
of Carole McArthur, a very special teacher. 
Teaching physical education to the disabled 
students at Cutler Ridge Middle School is 
work that takes a lot of patience and dedica- 
tion. Carole McArthur not only loves her work, 
but carries it on into her own time by coaching 
the school's Special Olympics team. 

John Williams, assistant principal of Cutler 
Ridge, and Anne Wheeldon, her co-coach, 
both praise her energy and dedication for 
going way beyond the call of duty, spending 
her personal time and money helping her spe- 
cial students learn coordination and develop 
strength. 

Carole McArthur says her job is the best job 
in the world, She loves the students and loves 
seeing them learn to accomplish new feats. 
But she says the social skills and self-con- 
fidence they achieve are even more important. 

The Miami Herald published an article about 
this outstanding educator, which | would like to 
include in the RECORD. 

GREATEST JOB IN THE WORLD 
(By Jon O'Neill) 

Although a lot of people might not think 
so, Carole McArthur believes she has the 
best job in the world. 

McArthur teachs physical education to dis- 
abled students at Cutler Ridge Middle 
School, and also coaches the school’s Special 
Olympics team. It’s work that takes a big 
heart and lots of patience, too. But 
McArthur loves it. 

“How could you not?“ she asks. These 
kids are so special. They're responsive and 
they appreciate everything we do with them. 
I'm very happy here.“ 

Thursday, McArthur and her co-coach 
Anne Wheeldon showed the class how to run 
a relay race. The kids, basking in the sun, 
were loving it. McArthur also spent part of 
the morning getting another group of kids 
ready for a Friday square dance at Cutler 
Ridge Mall and still another group ready to 
go skating Friday night. 

She's amazing, just wonderful.“ Wheeldon 
said. She really taught me everything I 
know. 

McArthur, 52, is well-known around the 
school for her energy and dedication. 

“A normal day doing what she does is a 
load.“ said John Williams, assistant prin- 
cipal of the school at 19400 SW 97th Ave. 
“But she goes way beyond that. She spends a 
lot of her personal time and money helping 
the kids.“ 
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With her kids, McArthur works on the ba- 
sics, things such as coordination and 
strength. The students run, do push-ups and 
jumps and record their progress on charts in 
the classroom. 

“They love to improve, even in small 
ways. McArthur said. They end up pushing 
themselves to get better.“ 

There are other benefits. 

“It also helps build up their social skills, 
and that’s important.“ McArthur said. It 
teaches them how to work as a team and 
gives them things that carry with them al- 
ways.“ 

Special Olympics is another important 
part of McArthur’s life. She has been in- 
volved with the games for more than 10 years 
and believes in them. She and Wheeldon had 
a team of 63 kids at a recent competition at 
Tropical Park, playing tennis, riding horses 
and participating in track and field sports. 

Last year, one of their students won a sil- 
ver medal in gymnastics. They also took a 
basketball team to the state finals in Talla- 
hassee. 

»The Special Olympics gives the kids a 
chance to perform,” McArthur said. They 
can also see and be around other kids who 
are just like them. It helps their self-esteem 
in so many ways.“ 

McArthur took the long road to the best 
job in the world.“ Born in Waycross, Ga., she 
graduated from Florida State University 
with a degree in physical education. 

She taught in schools in Georgia, Alabama 
and North Carolina before coming to Pal- 
metto Middle School in 1972 as a regular 
physical education teacher. She later worked 
at Riviera Middle before coming to Cutler 
Ridge Middle in 1978. 

At the time, the exceptional education pro- 
gram was small. Today, it has more than 90 
kids from all over South Dade and McArthur 
works with most of them—including her son 
Drew, who is 15. 

I'm a happy camper,” McArthur said. So 
many people feel sorry for these kids, but 
you can't change the way they are. They're 
all wonderful and they all can learn. I love 
being with them.“ 


Mr. Speaker, | commend the work of Carole 
McArthur and the enthusiasm and dedication 
she brings to teaching her very special stu- 
dents. Our country needs more teachers of 
her high quality. 


A TRIBUTE TO CLARKE SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF IN RECOGNITION 
OF THEIR 125TH ANNIVERSARY, 
SERVING THE HEARING IM- 
PAIRED 


HON. JOHN W. OLVER 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Mr. OLVER. Mr. Speaker, | am pleased to 
announce the 125th anniversary of the Clarke 
School for the Deaf, in Northampton, MA. The 
school was established in 1867 by Gardiner 
Greene Hubbard, after Gov. Alex Bullock 
signed legislation to incorporate the school. 

Throughout the past 125 years, the school 
has been responsible for numerous break- 
throughs in the education of the hearing im- 
paired. The Clarke School boast the reputation 
of being the first school to prepare the deaf for 
life in the world of the hearing, through speech 
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the lip reading. The first to educate teachers 
of the deaf in the oral method, and the first to 
offer a master of the deaf degree, through it's 
teacher education department. 

The Clarke School has gone far beyond 
education, and into the future with research. 
The use of computers and television have 
been introduced into the curriculum. Clarke is 
also conducting studies in psychology, 
mainstreaming, curriculum development, and 
language acquisition. 

Over the years, the Clarke School has been 
affiliated with many famous people. Gardiner 
Greene Hubbard, the founder of Clarke, was 
also the first president of the Bell Telephone 
Co., and the National Geographic Society. 

Alexander Graham Bell taught visible 
speech at Clarke for 51 years, and was a re- 
searcher and consultant. Between 1917 and 
1922, Mr. Bell was president of the school 
board. President Calvin Coolidge served on 
the board of education from 1920 until 1933. 
President Coolidge also married a Clarke 
schoolteacher, Ms. Grace Goodhue. After the 
presidency, Mrs. Coolidge returned to Clarke 
where she served as board president from 
1935 until 1952. 

President John F. Kennedy participated in 
Clarke's activities as a member of the national 
committee of sponsors from 1955 until his 
death in 1963. President Kennedy also signed 
legislation which provided Federal assistance 
for those who wished to pursue a career in 
educating the deaf. 

The Clarke School for the Deaf has helped 
in unlocking doors which were once closed to 
the hearing impaired. Not only is the Clarke 
School an asset to my district, but to people 
throughout the world. Graduates of Clarke 
have gone on to teach the hearing impaired in 
45 States and 33 foreign countries. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask all of our colleagues in 
the House to join me in honoring the Clarke 
School for the Deaf. For 125 years Clarke has 
enlightened the lives of others, With the recent 
passage of the Americans With Disabilities 
Act, deafness has been put on the national 
agenda, and | am certain Clarke will be there 
to pass on the gift of knowledge. 


TRIBUTE TO GEORGE 
MANGIARACINA 


HON. SUSAN MOLINARI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Ms. MOLINARI. Mr. Speaker, on the 
evening of June 3, 1992, a very special event 
will take place in the Bay Ridge community of 
Brooklyn. There will be a reception in honor of 
a very special person, the outgoing president 
of the Bay Ridge Community Council, George 
Mangiaracina. 

George has devoted his time and energy for 
many years by actively participating in com- 
munity service organizations, as a Boy Scout 
Explorer adviser and a Little League coach. 
He also has held various positions and been 
an active member in many important organiza- 
tions including the Police Athletic League, the 
Hamilton Harbor Association, the Knights of 
Columbus, the Catholic Youth Organization, 
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and the Metropolitan Funeral Directors Asso- 
ciation. He has worked on the Committee for 
Immigrant Registration and is actively involved 
as promoter for the Jesuit’s Loyola Retreat 
House and as a Release Time teacher at St. 
Patrick's CCD program. | am personally grate- 
ful for the time George has contributed as a 
member of my Health Care Task Force. | must 

George's leadership and com- 
mitment helped us realize the Homeport as 
well as the successful opening of Dayton 
Manor. 

Because of the active role George has 
taken, he has been honored with many re- 
wards. He received the Thomas Quinn Award 
in recognition of his leadership, scholastic 
achievement, and service in the funeral indus- 
try and was bestowed with the honor of St. 
Patrick’s Man of the Year for his commitment 
and service to his church and his community. 
Most recently, he received the distinguished 
International Brotherhood Award in recognition 
for outstanding service to the community. 

The Bay Ridge Community Council has 
been well served by George Mangiaracina. He 
has been the senior delegate from St. Pat- 
rick’s Holy Name Society, the council's treas- 
urer, the first vice-president, and has co- 
chaired the police liaison committee and 
chaired the photography and dinner dance 
committees. For the past year he has served 
as president of the council and once again 
has shown everyone his commitment to im- 
proving the Brooklyn community. 

Mr. Speaker, George Mangiaracina has an 
unselfish devotion to his family, friends, and 
community. Those who know him personally, 
and | am one of the fortunate, have a loyal 
friend who can always be counted on when 
needed. It is a privilege for me to be able to 
honor a man who has committed so much of 
his time and himself to our community. On be- 
half of the residents of Bay Ridge, Dyker 
Heights, and Fort Hamilton, | would like to 
congratulate George for serving as president 
of the Bay Ridge Community Council this past 
year, and to thank him for his commitment to 
our community. 


USED OIL RECYCLING ACT OF 1992 
HON. W.J. (BILLY) TA 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Mr. TAUZIN. Mr. Speaker, before the end of 
today, do-it-yourself oil changers will need- 
lessly flush down storm sewers, dump into riv- 
ers and streams, and pour on the ground 
more than 2 million gallons of used motor oil. 

This will occur again tomorrow, the next 
day, and every day after. By the end of the 
year, according to EPA, some 175 million gal- 
lons of used motor oil will have been improp- 
erly disposed of in this way. 

The dumping of this oil is both a tragedy 
and an opportunity. It is a tragedy because of 
the tremendous shock to the environment— 
the equivalent of an Exxon Valdez accident 
every 3 weeks, year in and year out. 

It is an opportunity because we can stop it. 
Used oil is a resource. It can easily be recy- 
cled—rerefined into new motor oil, gasoline, 
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diesel fuel or burned as fuel oil. We can and 
should drastically expand recycling and keep 
more used motor oil out of the environment. 

The reason so much used motor oil is not 
now recycled—only about 10 percent of the 
total generated—is largely because of years of 
regulatory uncertainty, which have discour- 
aged many private organizations from collect- 
ing and recycling used motor oil. Hanging over 
the heads of potential used oil collectors and 
recyclers is the threat that used motor oil des- 
tined for recycling could be listed as a hazard- 
ous waste under EPA regulations. 

If that happened, the cost of recycling would 
rise dramatically. Listing would increase poten- 
tial legal liabilities and drastically increase the 
cost of liability insurance. It would cause zon- 
ing and lease problems for potential collection 
facilities. 

These looming costs have scared away 
people who might have established used oil 
collection facilities. Fewer collection centers 
are available to do-it-yourself oil changers. 
Fewer recycling programs put used oil to good 
use. In short, our current laws and regulations 
have effectively discouraged the proper recy- 
cling of used oil. a 

That is why | am introducing the Used Oil 
Recycling Act of 1992. The legislation would 
remove obstacles to used oil recycling by ex- 
plicitly prohibiting listing of used oil as hazard- 
ous waste. 

It would also establish a comprehensive 
used oil management system—the foundation 
of which is a set of management standards 
that protect the environment without placing 
unnecessary and costly burdens on handlers 
of used oil. 

The standards require generators, collectors 
and transporters of used motor oil to properly 
handle, label, and store it. Standards exist for 
facility maintenance and operation, record 
keeping, contingency plans, release detection 
and response, financial responsibility, class 
permitting, closure and response to past prac- 
tices that may have harmed the environment, 
and reduction in lead content of used oil to be 
burned as a fuel. 

The. standard for lead content is important 
because much used oil that is recycled is 
burned as fuel. EPA currently authorizes burn- 
ing used oil as a valid and environmentally 
protective form of energy recovery, and the 
current EPA lead standard for on-specification 
used oil fuel is 100 ppm. This bill would re- 
duce that to 10 ppm—just 10 percent of the 
current level. 

The bill would also substantially reduce lead 
content in industrial specification fuels and 
subject burning of off-specification fuels to 
stringent air emission limits. 

Dumping of used motor oil is one of the Na- 
tion’s most serious environmental problems. It 
is also a problem for which a ready solution 
exists. 

My bill helps pave the way for implementa- 
tion of that solution. It is an environmentally 
responsible way to encourage the recycling of 
millions of gallons of used motor oil each year 
that now wreak havoc on our environment. 

| invite my colleagues to join me in support- 
ing this critically needed legislation, and | urge 
the House to give consideration to its early 
passage. 
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THE JOB TRAINING 2000 ACT 


HON. WILLIAM F. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, today my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Illinois, Mr. MICHEL, 
my distinguished colleague from Wisconsin, 
Mr. GUNDERSON, and | are introducing the Job 
Training 2000 Act. This proposal is very simi- 
lar to one we introduced by request last 
month. We are reintroducing this bill with the 
one modification because of our belief in the 
importance of the overall approach proposed 
by this bill. 

Unfortunately, the change to the Carl D. 
Perkins Vocational and Applied Technology 
Education Act proposed in H.R. 5038 de- 
tracted from the goals of that bill. Hence, 
eliminating that proposed change will allow for 
thoughtful discussion of the more important 
provisions and purposes of this proposal and 
merits our support, 

With these changes, | believe this bill will 
improve the capability of our country’s employ- 
ment training and vocational education system 
to serve all Americans. If we want the United 
States to remain a competitive world leader, 
we must recognize we are dependent on a 
well-trained, well-educated work force. | wish 
to commend the President for his leadership in 
bringing forth this legislation, and as proposed, 
it merits our hearty support. | strongly support 
the goals set forth in this bill of coordinating 
the education and training system, encourag- 
ing greater and more effective private sector 
involvement, simplifying program services, de- 
centralizing decisionmaking, creating a flexible 
delivery structure, and ensuring high stand- 
ards of accountability. 

agree with the goals of this proposal for 
more local control and for better coordination; 
however, we will need to consider carefully the 
ability of the current private industry council to 
fulfill this role and the certification procedures 
outlined need careful consideration program 
by program. 

Again, | am in strong support of the Job 
Training 2000 Act and | hope you will join me 
in supporting this legislation. 


TRIBUTE TO WALTER “SALTY” 
BRINE 


HON. JACK REED 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to pay 
tribute to a Rhode Island institution, Mr. Walter 
“Salty” Brine. For five decades Salty has 
graced the airwaves as Rhode Island’s pre- 
miere radio/television celebrity. Today, | am 
pleased and honored to join with my fellow 
residents of the Ocean State in celebrating the 
occasion of Salty’s 50th anniversary in broad- 
casting. 

Since his earnest beginnings in 1942 as a 
news announcer, Salty has made a lasting im- 
pression on generations of Rhode Islanders. 
From Salty’s Shack, to his home on WPRO, to 
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no school announcements, Salty's leadership, 
professionalism, and affable personality has 
made a lasting mark in the fabric of our com- 


munity. 

Rhode Islanders have literally grown up with 
Salty and his melodious voice. During his ca- 
reer he has seen the world change, and re- 
ported the news, and commented on current 
events, both joyful and tragic. He has been a 
stable and calming institution and our commu- 
nity has benefited deeply from his personal 
example. He is an extraordinary symbol of in- 
tegrity, goodness, and geniality. 

Through the years, Salty and his wife Mick- 
ey have gained a special place in our hearts. 
For my generation and for young, and old like, 
Salty and Mickey are symbolic parents—kind, 
strong, decent, caring, inspiring. 

On the occasion of his anniversary, | proud- 
ly join with my fellow Rhode Islanders in pay- 
ing tribute to Salty. As we celebrate this mile- 
stone, we pause to remember fondly all the 
memories he has made for us in Rhode Island 
broadcast history. Mr. Speaker, | am honored 
that this wonderful man and his family make 
their home here in Rhode Island, and | am 
proud to be their Congressman. 


SOUTH MIAMI HIGH SCHOOL STU- 
DENTS SHARE WITH 
“ABUELITOS” 


HON. ILEANA ROS-LEHTINEN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN. Mr. Speaker, | would 
like to call my colleagues’ attention to the work 
and learning being shared by students at 
South Miami High School and their adopted 
grandparents at the Little Havana Activities 
Center in Miami. 

Three hundred South Miami High students 
and about 500 older people are involved in the 
Youth and Elderly Against Crime project which 
brings young and old together to discuss com- 
munity issues. Among their activities this year 
was a trip by 40 of the students to the Little 
Havana Center to present skits, which they 
wrote themselves, showing how crimes can 
take place and explaining how to avoid them. 

The Miami Herald published an article about 
this outstanding program, which | would like to 
include in the RECORD: 

STUDENTS TAKE THE STAGE TO OFFER ANTI- 

CRIME TIPS 
(By Jon O'Neill) 

A group of kids from South Miami High 
School brought a lesson to their adopted 
grandparents at the Little Havana Activities 
& Nutrition Centers on Tuesday. 

The students used short skits to show their 
abuelitos how to avoid becoming crime sta- 
tistics. And they had a good time doing it. 

“They relate to us like grandchildren,” 
student Ayetzsha Garay, 18, said of the 500 
people who gathered at the center, 700 SW 
Eighth St. to watch the kids. We enjoy 
coming here because we have fun with them. 
One of them told me that after our last visit, 
she was so excited she couldn't sleep.“ 

The visit was sponsored by the Youth and 
Elderly Against Crime Project, which was 
cited this week as one of President Bush's 
Points of Light. It’s part of a larger school 
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system-sponsored program called the 
Intergenerational Law Advocacy Program, 
and it brings young and old together to dis- 
cuss community issues and learn from each 
other. 

South Miami High, 6856 SW 53rd St., has 
about 300 students involved in the program. 
Almost 40 made the trip to Little Havana. 
The school and the centers adopted each 
other several years ago, and they take turns 
visiting each other for breakfasts, lunches 
and other get-togethers. 

“The last time we came here we played 
dominoes and danced,” student Raymond 
Blanco, 18, said. They can dance a lot more 
than we can.“ 

Tuesday, the kids performed three skits 
they wrote themselves. One depicted a credit 
card scam, another a home invasion and the 
third a robbery at an automatic teller ma- 
chine. 

“We're trying to give them some hints 
about what they should and shouldn’t do,” 
said Richard Vera, 19, who portrayed a rob- 
ber. 

The kids did the skits in Spanglish and had 
the audience laughing and learning at the 
same time. 

We want to keep them from being conned 
or decelved.“ said student Jennifer Noll, 18. 
“A lot of times, it seems like they have no- 
body to help them, and they seem to like 
what we do.“ 

“It’s a very important learning experience 
for the students,“ teacher Patricia Coyle 
said. It helps them develop sensitivity to- 
ward the elderly.” 

Elisa M. Juara, nutrition director of the 
center, said the visits are just as important 
for the elderly. 

“The kids bring them energy.“ she said. 
“It makes them feel so special and they can 
share so much with each other. The people 
here may be a little older, but they still have 
a lot to give.“ 


Mr. Speaker, I commend the students 
of South Miami High School for their 
spirit of service, and for their recogni- 
tion that older people not only can 
learn from them, but also have a great 
deal to teach them. They are a point of 
light illuminating the way for all of us. 


RONALD K. MACHTLEY AWARD 
WINNER 


HON. RONALD K. MACHTLEY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Mr. MACHTLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is my dis- 
tinct pleasure to congratulate Jacki Johnson of 
Providence, as this year’s recipient of the 
Congressman Ronald K. Machtley Academic 
and Leadership Excellence Award for Mount 
Pleasant High School in Providence, Rl. 

This award is presented to the student, cho- 
sen by Mount Pleasant High School, who 
demonstrates a mature blend of academic 
achievement, community involvement and 
leadership qualities. 

Jackie Johnson has more than fulfilled this 
criteria. While being named to the honor roll, 
Jackie served her school as a member of the 
Senior Social Committee and as a member of 
the executive board of M.P. for Peace, a serv- 
ice group. She also plays softball and works at 
a part-time job in her community. 
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| commend Jacki Johnson for her outstand- 
ing achievements and wish her all the best in 
her future endeavors. 


QMB NOTIFICATION LEGISLATION 
HON. GERRY E. STUDDS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Mr. STUDDS. Mr. Speaker, today | am intro- 
ducing legislation to require the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services to include a de- 
scription of the Qualified Medicare Beneficiary 
[QMB] Program in the annual notice HHS 
mails each year to all Medicare beneficiaries. 

As you know, Congress created the QMB 
Program in 1988 for Medicare recipients who 
earn too much to qualify for Medicaid yet are 
unable to pay their Medicare out-of-pocket ex- 
penses. QMB was designed to aid our Na- 
tion's neediest seniors—seniors whose earn- 
ings and assets meet the Federal poverty lim- 
its. Under the QMB Program, qualified Medi- 
care beneficiaries are eligible to receive Med- 
icaid coverage of Medicare’s premiums, 
deductibles and coinsurance costs. 

The tragedy, Mr. Speaker, is that the vast 
majority of senior citizens that QMB was cre- 
ated to serve do not even know that it exists. 
Hundreds of thousands of our Nation’s need- 
iest seniors who qualify for QMB coverage are 
unaware, for example, that they are entitled to 
the $31.80 that is deducted each month from 
their Social Security checks. 

Thirty-one dollars and eighty cents a month. 
It may not seem like a lot to an administration 
intent on keeping the QMB Program a closely 
guarded secret. But $31.80 each month cap 
mean an awful lot to a senior citizen living on 
the edge of poverty, $31.80 is a week’s worth 
of groceries, a month's utility bill, or the cost 
of traveling to church, to the store and to the 
doctor each month. 

The legislation | am introducing today would 
require that the Secretary of Health and 
Human Services include an easy-to-under- 
stand description of the QMB Program in the 
annual notice mailed to all Medicare bene- 
ficiaries. It is a simple bill, it is an inexpensive 
bill, but it is an urgently needed bill. | encour- 
age my colleagues to review it, and | hope 
they will support it. 


ETHNIC ALBANIANS IN KOSOVO 
HOLD HISTORIC VOTE 


HON. WM. S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, | want to 
commend the ethnic Albanians in the former 
semiautonomous province of Kosovo in what 
was Yugoslavia for their recent brave decision 
to freely express their political desires. 

On Sunday, overwhelming numbers of eth- 
nic Albanians in Kosovo elected Ibrahim 
Rugova to be President and selected a legis- 
lative assembly. Dr. Rugova, who heads the 
Democratic League of Kosovo, is strongly 
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committed to democracy and the restoration of 
the semiautonomous status of Kosovo. He 
also supports the eventual independence of 
the region through nonviolent means. Before 
the elections, which were monitored by inter- 
national observers, 23 political parties de- 
clared their intention to participate and over 
500 candidates registered for the 100 par- 
liamentary seats. 

Kosovo lost its semiautonomous status in 
1990 following a brutal crackdown by Serbian 
authorities which killed scores of demonstrat- 
ing Albanians. Since then, Kosovo has been a 
police state, under martial law, and totally oc- 
cupied by Serbian security forces. Ethnic Alba- 
nians are routinely denied basic liberties, in- 
cluding freedom of assembly, speech, and 
press, and ethnic Albanian political activists 
are often beaten, harassed, and sometimes 
killed. Even though ethnic Albanians represent 
90 percent of the population of Kosovo, Serbia 
dissolved the province’s parliament and 
sacked more than 85,000 ethnic Albanian doc- 
tors, teachers, and workers for refusing to sign 
a loyalty oath. Serbian officials control 
Kosovo's police, media, hospitals, hotels, and 
even schools. 

Before the elections, which Serbian authori- 
ties opposed and described as illegal, Serbian 
security personnel sealed off the headquarters 
of the Democratic League of Kosovo and 
seized election materials. | am particularly dis- 
turbed by unconfirmed reports that one of the 
key ethnic Albanian organizers of the election 
was brutally killed after the election. 

In the aftermath of the cold war, the desires 
of the ethnic Albanian community in Kosovo 
for self-determination, freedom, and democ- 
racy strike a chord with a growing number of 
nations around the world. | only hope that the 
Serbian strongman, Slobodan Milosevic, will 
see the writing on the wall and resist any 
temptation to direct aggression against the 
freedom-loving ethnic Albanian community 
there. Even with all of his military power and 
horrible brutality, the Serbian madman cannot 
stop the tide of democracy that is surging 
through former Yugoslavia. 


TRIBUTE TO UNCLE SAM 
ROUNSEVILLE 


HON. JOSEPH P. KENNEDY II 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, | include the 
following resolution: 

Whereas, the strongest asset of the United 
States of America is the talent, energy and 
drive of the citizens of our great country, 
and 

Whereas, each citizen has a unique oppor- 
tunity to make our nation stronger and 
greater through their individual effort, and 

Whereas, each time an individual makes a 
small or large contribution to benefit his or 
her fellow citizen, we become a stronger and 
better nation as a whole, and 

Whereas, in the course of human events, 
all citizens benefit from the individual and 
collective efforts of others who foster better 
education, volunteerism, pride in America, 
and freedom and peace throughout the world. 

Now therefore, on behalf of the people of 
the United States of America, we pause to 
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pay special recognition to such an individ- 
ual, Uncle Sam Rounseville’’, who has dis- 
tinguished himself by his many civic and 
charitable endeavors, namely, promoting 
volunteerism, helping the United States 
Government in its Savings Bond Drive, help- 
ing to raise funds for the Heroes Welcome 
Home for the Gulf War Veterans, visiting 
schools to promote reading and scholastic 
activities by students, visiting nursing 
homes and hospitals to cheer up the less for- 
tunate, raising funds for the U.S. Olympic 
Team, and personally going to Albertsville, 
France, in support of our Olympic Team, to- 
gether with many other civic and charitable 
events too numerous to mention. In appre- 
ciation and in recognition of your volunteer 
efforts, we salute and commend you, “Uncle 


NATIONAL WOMEN VETERANS 
RECOGNITION WEEK 


HON. MICHAEL BILIRAKIS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Mr. BILIRAKIS. Mr. Speaker, in 1984, | 
sponsored the first piece of legislation intro- 
duced in Congress that called for national rec- 
ognition of women veterans. The VA estimates 
that there are more than 1.2 million women 
veterans in this country, representing 4.2 per- 
cent of the total veteran population. Approxi- 
mately 88,000 women veterans reside in my 
home State of Florida. 

While | was pleased to be the originator of 
this worthwhile endeavor, | was surprised and 
disappointed that such recognition had not 
been given before. | am proud to say that ever 
since, Congress and the President have ap- 
proved National Women Veterans Recognition 
Week. 

One reason | sponsored National Women 
Veterans Recognition Week is to honor the 
women who have served in the Armed Forces 
and to increase the public awareness of their 
significant contributions to the defense of this 
great Nation. 

Although official military participation began 
with the formation of the Army Nurse Corps in 
1901, followed by the Navy Nurse Corps in 
1903, women have served in and with the mili- 
tary services since our country was founded. 

During World War |, the Army held fast to its 
prohibition against enlisted women, but the 
Navy Department took advantage of the cleri- 
cal skills women offered by signing up 13,000 
women in the Navy and the Marine Corps. 
These women—who worked as telephone op- 
erators, clerical workers, typists and stenog- 
raphers—were the first to be accorded full 
military rank and status. When World War | 
ended, however, they were demobilized, and 
except for the Nurse Corps, the American 
armed services were once again all-male insti- 
tutions. 

World War Il marked a turning point in the 
history of women in the military. On May 14, 
1942, the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps, or 
WAACs, was created, followed 2 months later 
by the WAVES, which stands for “Women Ac- 
cepted for Voluntary Emergency Service.” 

A total of 350,000 women served in the four 
services during World War || and their con- 
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tribution to the war effort was invaluable. Per- 
haps the greatest compliment paid to the 
American women who served came from Al- 
bert Speer, Adolf Hilter’s weapons production 
chief. Speer is reported to have said: 

How wise you were to bring your women 
into your military and into your labor force. 
Had we done that initially, as you did, it 
could well have affected the whole course of 
the war. We would have found out, as you 
did, that women were equally effective, and 
for some skills, superior to males. 

In 1947-48, Congress recognized the valu- 
able service of women during World War II by 
granting them active duty status in the regular 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps and Air Force. 
Women continued to play an active role in 
Korea and Vietnam. In 1975, Congress further 
recognized the important contributions of 
women by requiring the service academies to 
admit women. In 1980, the first women were 
graduated. 

Whether women served as nurses, clerical 
support, mechanics, technicians, pilots, cryp- 
tographers or one of the many other positions 
of service, they have contributed and continue 
to contribute mightily to our defense in times 
of both war and peace. And despite the fact 
that women are officially excluded from com- 
bat duty, we all know that many women veter- 
ans served under very difficult and dangerous 
circumstances—some even gave their lives for 
their country. 

In fact, in every war before the 20th century 
in which the United States was involved, small 
numbers of women disguised themselves as 
men in order to serve in combat roles. Among 
the most famous of these were Deborah 
Sampson, alias Robert Shurtleff in the Revolu- 
tionary War; Lucy Brewer, alias George Baker, 
in the War of 1812; and Loretta Vasquez, alias 
Harry T. Buford, in the Civil War. 

Despite the continuous service of women 
throughout the history of our Nation, we have 
not always recognized their tremendous con- 
tributions, nor have we paid attention to their 
needs as veterans. 

It is my hope that “National Women Veter- 
ans Recognition Week” will highlight the spe- 
cial needs of women veterans, particularly in 
the areas of health care, employment, and re- 
adjustment problems. Of greatest importance 
is to increase women veterans’ awareness of 
the availability of VA benefits and services for 
which they are eligible. Although much has 
been accomplished in the past several years, 
women veterans are less likely than their male 
counterparts to use veterans benefits such as 
VA health care and the home loan guarantee 
program. 

“National Women Veterans Recognition 
Week” is a time for the country to become 
better acquainted with the service of women 
veterans and to express our gratitude to them 
for that service. However, it is also a time for 
women veterans themselves to remember 
their years in uniform and take pride in the 
many contributions they have made to the se- 
curity and well-being of our great country. 

As new windows of opportunities open for 
women in the military, there will be an increas- 
ing number of female veterans eligible for 
health care and other benefits. It is incumbent 
upon us to see that those services are avail- 
able to them. 
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Today, | have once again introduced “Na- 
tional Women Veterans Recognition Week,” 
and | hope my colleagues will support this im- 
portant resolution. 


IN RECOGNITION OF THE ACHIEVE- 
MENTS OF LEONARD RAMIREZ 


HON. RICHARD H. LEHMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Mr. LEHMAN of California. Mr. Speaker, | 
rise before my colleagues today to honor and 
congratulate Mr. Leonard Ramirez for receiv- 
ing Continental Cablevision’s Cable in the 
Classroom Educator Award. Each year 15 
such awards are given to outstanding edu- 
cators and media specialists from across the 
country who have developed innovative ways 
to use cable educational programs enhance 
classroom curriculum. 


Mr. Ramirez is a media technician at the In- 
structional Media Center of the Fresco Unified 
School District. In his position, Mr. Ramirez 
has profoundly affected the quality of edu- 
cation in the Fresno Unified School District. 
Mr. Ramirez has used his technical expertise 
and creativity to utilize local cable services by 
developing a complete media facility at Fresno 
Unified. He records Assignment Discovery, 
Arts & Entertainment classroom programs and 
C-SPAN short subject programs, making 
these programs available to teachers through 
a centralized audio visual circulation depart- 
ment. Teachers are then able to access any 
type of cable programming for use in their 
classroom. 


Not only has Mr. Ramirez developed this 
video facility within the Fresco Unified School, 
but he also facilitated communication between 
the local cable company and his children’s 
Kingsbury Schoo! District. As a result of his ef- 
forts, the school district and cable company 
now have a strong working relationship. 


At a time when school budgets are severely 
constrained, and many educational systems 
are under much criticism, Mr. Ramirez took 
the time and the initiative to enhance Fresno 
Unified’s educational curriculum. Because of 
his concern, the children of Fresno and 
Kingsbury Counties have the opportunity to be 
exposed to top quality, up-to-the-minute cable 
programming. Teachers also now have the re- 
sources and opportunities to develop the most 
creative and informative lesson plans for their 
students. 


Mr. Speaker, it is with great pride and pleas- 
ure that | take this opportunity to congratulate 
and honor Mr. Leonard Ramirez on the floor of 
the House of Representatives. His ability and 
devotion to improving the quality of education 
is both inspirational and admirable. | am very 
fortunate to have someone like Leonard Rami- 
rez in my district, and | am confident that he 
will continue to use his skill and creativity to 
further enhance the curriculum of the schools 
he works with. 
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FRANK V. MEEHAN, CHIEF OF PO- 
LICE FOR EL SEGUNDO, RETIRES 
AFTER 34 YEARS OF SERVICE 


HON. MEL LEVINE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Mr. LEVINE of California. Mr. Speaker, 
today | rise to salute Frank V. Meehan, chief 
of police for the city of El Segundo. Chief 
Meehan will be honored on June 12, 1992, on 
the occasion of his retirement from the law en- 
forcement field after an impressive 34 years of 
dedicated service. 

As chief of police, he applied his vast expe- 
rience in law enforcement and his dedication 
to assist our neighboring communities with in- 
novative projects. From 1988-92, he launched 
the Westnet Task Force which became the 
Los Angeles Inter-Metropolitan Policy Agency 
Crime Team, as well as L.A. Impact, a county- 
wide drug enforcement team. He also estab- 
lished the Reach Out Against Drugs Organiza- 
tion [ROAD] to interact directly with the youth 
of the city in a fight against drug and alcohol 
use. During his tenure as chief of police for 
the nearby city of Redondo Beach, he initiated 
a regional 19-member burglary apprehension 
team that served as a model for numerous 
teams still operating today statewide. 

The same innate talents Chief Meehan 
brought to the police departments that he 
served faithfully, he brought to other projects. 
He served as a senior associate for Triton 
Corp. in Washington, DC, from 1983 to 1985. 
In this position, he was responsible for the 
structure and presentation of the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency's integrated 
emergency management course. He also 
served as law enforcement liaison for the dis- 
trict attorney of Los Angeles County from May 
to November 1983. 

Despite the enormous responsibilities of 
guiding a police department, Chief Meehan 
has also been active in many professional as- 
sociations such as: The California Peace Offi- 
cer's Association; the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police; the Police Management 
Association, Washington, DC; the Los Angeles 
County Peace Officers’ Association; the police 
chiefs’ section, the League of California Cities; 
the Los Angeles County Police Chiefs’ Asso- 
ciation; and the South Bay Police Chiefs’ As- 
sociation. 

Among his many accomplishments Chief 
Meehan is a veteran of the U.S. Army where 
he served in the Far East theater of oper- 
ations prior to being discharged in December 
1947. While serving the city of Chino, he 
earned his bachelor of science degree from 
the California State University of Los Angeles 
in June of 1970, and later earned his master 
of public administration from the University of 
Southern California in 1975. 

Throughout his endeavors, Chief Meehan 
has enjoyed the love and support of his family, 
including his wife of 42 years, Marie, his 
daughter, Lisa, and his two sons, Sean and 
J 2 

El Segundo is extremely fortunate to have 
had the leadership of an individual as dedi- 
cated, experienced, and successful as Frank 
V. Meehan. | ask that my colleagues join me 
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in saluting Chief Meehan on the occasion of 
his retirement from the law enforcement field, 
and to wish him and his family continued suc- 
cess. 


SALUTE TO ROBERT OWENS 
HON. ELTON GALLEGLY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Mr. GALLEGLY. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
honor one of the giants of California law en- 
forcement as he retires after more than 38 
years of service. 

Oxnard Police Chief Robert Owens has 
earned national recognition for his innovative 
and effective ideas in combating crime. During 
his 22 years as Oxnard’s chief, he has estab- 
lished his department as one of the best in the 
State, and has worked especially hard—and 
successfully—to maintain strong support from 
all segments of the community. 

Bob began his career with the Los Angeles 
County Sheriff's Department, where he served 
for 13 years and rose to the rank of lieutenant 
before leaving to become the San Fernando 
police chief for 3 years. In 1970, he was 
named chief in Oxnard, and began the innova- 
tive approach that has been his hallmark. 

For example, Bob launched the serious ha- 
bitual offender program in 1979 to keep track 
of criminals in and outside of the corrections 
system. In an effort to reduce recidivism, 
criminals receive job training, counseling, job 
referrals and, if necessary, even clothes for 
job interviews. The program has worked so 
well that last year the department received a 
Federal grant to create a similar program for 
gang members. 

Bob also has long been a supporter of com- 
munity policing, the concept that is now gain- 
ing popularity in a number of big city depart- 
ments. Bringing together city agencies and 
community groups, police spearheaded urban 
renewal programs and gained support by in- 
creased foot patrols and other measures. 

Mr. Speaker, Ventura County District Attor- 
ney Michael Bradbury perhaps best summed 
up Bob’s career when he called Chief Owens 
“the Renaissance man of law enforcement.” 
Bob formally retires on June 15, and his many 
friends will honor him at a retirement dinner on 
June 5. | urge my colleagues to join me in sa- 
luting him as well for an outstanding career, 
and in wishing him and his wife, Linda, well. 


EFFECTS OF PRORATIONING EVEN 
GREATER 


HON. JAMES H. SCHEUER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, last week 
when the House considered the Markey- 
Scheuer natural gas prorationing amendment, 
| stated that gas prices had gone up 32 cents 
per thousand cubic feet at the well-head in the 
6 weeks since Texas and Oklahoma adopted 
their prorationing regulations. 
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| was wrong, and for this | humbly apologize 
to my colleagues. As it turns out, the price of 
gas has gone up more than 50 cents per thou- 
sand cubic feet and experts are saying that 
part of that increase is due to prorationing. 
Prorationing and the recent increase in natural 
gas prices would not cost American gas con- 
sumers $6 billion, it will cost them nearly twice 
that. 

When the Congress passed the Markey- 
Scheuer amendment last week, with a majority 
of both Democrats and Republicans voting 
“aye,” it did the right thing. We made it clear 
that we will not allow States to use 
prorationing policies to restrict output and 
raise prices. 


TRIBUTE TO S. SGT. FREDERICK 
GRIMES 


HON. CLYDE C. HOLLOWAY 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Mr. HOLLOWAY. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great pride that | rise today to salute my con- 
stituent, S. Sgt. Frederick Grimes of Alexan- 
dria, LA, who was recently honored as the 
“United States Air Forces in Europe Medical 
Technician of the Year.” This recognition, Mr. 
Speaker, is not something which the Air Force 
grants lightly or without reason. On the con- 
trary, naming Sergeant Grimes as “Technician 
of the Year” represents the Air Force's con- 
firmation of his professional skill, value, and 
management and leadership ability. Mr. 
Speaker, Sergeant Grimes is richly deserving 
of this award. | commend his selection. He is 
a credit to his family, his community, his State, 
and our Nation. 


TRIBUTE TO STEWART H. GAMAGE 
HON. RICHARD A. GEPHARDT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, | would like 
to take this opportunity to acknowledge and 
thank a member of my staff, Stewart H. 
Gamage, who is leaving the Hill to pursue 
other interests. Ms. Gamage served as floor 
assistant and policy director on my majority 
leader staff. In both of those capacities, her 
quick intelligence, wide range of interests, and 
commitment made her an effective and valued 
aide. | know that these qualities will ensure 
her success in her future endeavors. | also 
know that she will be missed by her many 
friends and colleagues in the Congress. | 
thank her for her good work and wish her the 
best of luck. 


TRIBUTE TO ROBERT GAINER 
HON. DENNIS M. HERTEL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Mr. HERTEL. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to an old friend, Robert Gainer, a 
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valued member of the Capitol Hill Police force 
whose last day of work is tomorrow, Friday, 
May 29, 1992. Bob has been with the force for 
21 years and will be retiring in October. In 
June 1971, Bob began his career with the pa- 
trol division where he directed traffic, walked 
foot patrol and worked in a scout car. While 
directing traffic he could often be seen in an 
intersection pleading with people to come on 
through. He transferred after 9 years to the 
House division. Here, many of us have been 
greeted by his friendly face in the mornings as 
we enter the Longworth garage. 

Prior to coming to Capitol Hill, Bob had a 
distinguished career in the U.S. Army. He is a 
veteran of both the Korean and Vietnam wars. 
In Korea, Bob was wounded and was then 
sent to Japan where he was stationed for 3 
years with the military police and ordnance. In 
addition to his service in Korea and Japan, he 
also served from 1967 to 1968 in Vietnam as 
a supply officer. Throughout Bob’s 20 year ca- 
reer in the military he served in many parts of 
the United States starting at Fort Knox, KY 
and ending at Aberdeen Proving Ground, MD. 
During his career, he received the Korean 
Service Medal, Japan Occupation Ribbon, 
Vietnam Service Ribbon with Accommodation, 
U.N. Defense Ribbon and was awarded the 
good conduct medal numerous times. 

Bob is a West Virginia native and is proud 
of his Preston County roots and their famous 
buckwheat cakes. He is an avid sports fan 
and continues to root for the West Virginia 
Mountaineers as well as the Washington Red- 
skins and the Pittsburgh Pirates. There are 
probably no stronger Redskins’ fans than Bob 
and his family. Often, on the day after the 
game, you could find Bob replaying it play by 
play with his colleagues. As a young man he 
tried out for the Pittsburgh Pirates and even 
though he was cut from the team, he still en- 
joys following “his team”, the Pirates. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask that you join me, Bob’s 
wife, Celia and his children, Janice, Sharon 
and Rick, and of course his many friends in 
recognizing the numerous contributions of this 
fine man. | ask that my fellow colleagues join 
me in congratulating him on a job well done. 
| wish him continued success and happiness. 


INTRODUCTION OF THE AMERICAN 
VISIONARY ART MUSEUM REC- 
OGNITION ACT 


HON. BENJAMIN L. CARDIN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1992 


Mr. CARDIN. Mr. Speaker, today |, joined 
with colleagues from the Maryland delegation, 
am introducing the American Visionary Art Mu- 
seum Recognition Act. This legislation ex- 
presses the sense of Congress regarding vi- 
sionary art as a national treasure and regard- 
ing the American Visionary Art Museum as a 
national repository and educational center for 
visionary art. 

Visionary art is produced by individuals 
independent of the influence of mainstream 
art. The visionary artist is driven by his or her 
own internal impulses to create. Prominent 
among the creators of visionary art are the 
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mentally ill, the disabled, and the elderly. Their 
work exemplifies the human capacity to over- 
come difficulty through creative response. 

The American Visionary Art Museum, which 
will be located in Baltimore's Inner Harbor, is 
the only visionary art museum in the United 
States. The legislation we are introducing in 
the House as a companion to legislation intro- 
duced by Senator MIKULSKI in the Senate will 
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regard visionary art as a national treasure and 
proclaim the American Visionary Art Museum 
a national repository and educational center 
for visionary art. 

The primary vision of the museum is to in- 
crease public awareness of America’s rich 
heritage of uncommon art produced by com- 
mon people in response to extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. It also seeks to provide edu- 
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cational outreach to the public, especially 
school-age children and the elderly, by expos- 
ing them through art, film, and special events 
to new ideas about the value of individual and 
creative, self-reliant expression. 


| would ask my colleagues to join me in 
sponsoring this very important legislation. 


June 1, 1992 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE 
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SENATE—Monday, June 1, 1992 


The Senate met at 2 o’clock and 32 
seconds p.m., on the expiration of the 
recess, and was called to order by the 
Honorable CHARLES S. ROBB, a Senator 
from the State of Virginia. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will please read a communication 
to the Senate from the President pro 
tempore [Mr. BYRD]. 


(Legislative day of Thursday, March 26, 1992) 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 

ing letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, DC, June 1, 1992. 
To the Senate: 

Under the provisions of rule I, section 3, of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate, I hereby 
appoint the Honorable CHARLES S. ROBB, a 
Senator from the State of Virginia, to per- 
form the duties of the Chair. 

ROBERT C. BYRD, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. ROBB thereupon assumed the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


NOTICE 


RECESS UNTIL 9:30 A.M., TUESDAY, 
JUNE 2, 1992 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the 
Senate now stands in recess until 9:30 
a.m. on Tuesday, June 2, 1992. 


Thereupon, at 2:01 p.m., the Senate 
recessed, under the order of Thursday, 
May 21, 1992, until Tuesday, June 2, 
1992, at 9:30 a.m. 


We wish to inform all Members of Congress that today’s Congressional 
Record has been printed entirely on paper manufactured from 


100-percent postconsumer recovered material. 


CHARLIE ROSE, Chairman, 
Joint Committee on Printing. 


© This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Monday, June 1, 1992 


The House met at 12 noon and was 
called to order by the Speaker pro tem- 
pore [Mr. MONTGOMERY]. 


DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO 
TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following commu- 
nication from the Speaker: 

WASHINGTON, DC, 
June 1, 1992. 

I hereby designate the Honorable G.V. 
(SONNY) MONTGOMERY to act as Speaker pro 
tempore on this day. 

THOMAS 8. FOLEY, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


* PRAYER 


The Chaplain, Rev. James David 
Ford, D.D., offered the following pray- 
er: 
We are grateful, O God, for all Your 
gifts to us, those that have the poten- 
tial for changing our lives or the world 
and those that give meaning to the de- 
tails of daily life. On this day we pray 
for the gifts of patience and diligence. 
With all the pressures for action that 
cry out each day and with all the con- 
cern and worry that accompanies any 
responsibility, we pray that our lives 
and the lives of every person will know 
Your peace that passes all our human 
understanding. May Your still, small 
voice that speaks to us in the depths of 
our hearts illuminate our minds and 
our spirits and enable each one to view 
the daily concerns with confidence and 
with hope. This is our earnest prayer. 
Amen. 


. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair has examined the Journal of the 
last day’s proceedings and announces 
to the House his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the Jour- 
nal stands approved. 


PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Pledge of Allegiance will be given by 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. BE- 
REUTER]. 

Mr. BEREUTER led the Pledge of Al- 
legiance as follows: 

I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the Unit- 
ed States of America, and to the Republic for 
which it stands, one nation under God, indi- 
visible, with liberty and justice for all. 


PRACTITIONERS CALL FOR 
WOMEN’S HEALTH EQUITY 


(Mrs. SCHROEDER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
her remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, 
today, June 1, the Josiah Macy, Jr., 
Foundation will release results from 
its November 1991 conference, The Ob- 
stetrician/Gynecologist in the Twenty- 
First Century: Meeting Society’s 
Needs.“ The conference brought obste- 
tricians, gynecologists, health ana- 
lysts, and public policy advocates to- 
gether to develop comprehensive guide- 
lines for women’s health. 

The conference participants made 
eight recommendations to improve 
women’s health care. These rec- 
ommendations, which I would like to 
share with my colleagues, call for uni- 
versal access to health care for women 
and children, trained providers for 
women, and Government inclusion of 
women and minorities in clinical 
trials. 

Over 40 House colleagues have en- 
dorsed a similar set of principles devel- 
oped by the congressional caucus for 
women’s issues and the campaign for 
women’s health. On Thursday, May 28, 
264 Members voted for the NIH reau- 
thorization bill, which mandated the 
inclusion of women and minorities in 
clinical trials and expanded women’s 
health research at NIH. The message 
from both Congress and the Josiah 
Macy, Jr., Foundation report is clear. 
Women want health equity. Women de- 
serve health equity. 

Mr. Speaker, I am including a sum- 
mary of the conference in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

(The conference was held in Phoenix from 
November 20 to November 23, 1991 to define a 
path that the specialty of obstetrics and 
gynecology could follow to best serve wom- 
en’s health needs in this decade and into the 
next century. The conference was chaired by 
Edward E. Wallach, M.D. and co-chaired by 
Nancy Milliken, M.D.) 

THE OBSTETRICIAN/GYNECOLOGIST IN THE TWEN- 
TY-FIRST CENTURY—MEETING SOCIETY'S 
NEEDS 
Lack of access to health care is the great- 

est threat today to the health of American 
women. More than 33 million Americans lack 
health insurance and tens of millions more 
lack adequate insurance. This, coupled with 
increasing medical costs, is an insurmount- 
able barrier to millions of Americans seek- 
ing health care. Women are disproportion- 
ately affected by this problem because insur- 
ance coverage is tied to full employment. 

Since 1970, more than 15 percent of obste- 
trician/gynecologists have discontinued their 


obstetrical practices and many parts of the 
country lack trained obstetricians. Millions 
of American women are giving birth without 
proper prenatal care which translates into 
America’s alarmingly high infant mortality 
rate placing it twenty-second among indus- 
trialized nations. 

Women’s access to health care is com- 
promised further by governmental funding 
restrictions that limit access to family plan- 
ning, especially for poor women and women 
of color. In addition, language barriers, cul- 
turally insensitive care, and lack of patient 
education and awareness keep many women 
from getting needed care. 

Improving access to care for all women is 
only one of many challenges confronting the 
specialty. Obstetrician/gynecologists face 
growing malpractice insurance costs, con- 
flicting pressures to provide primary care 
versus specialty care, difficult ethical ques- 
tions arising from the introduction of new 
technologies, and increasingly complex med- 
ical and social problems associated with 
growing numbers of pregnant teenagers, drug 


and alcohol addicted women, and aging 
women. 
To address these challenges, this con- 


ference was convened by the Josiah Macy, 
Jr, Foundation in November, 1991. The 40 in- 
vited conference participants included not 
only senior leaders of the specialty but also 
younger obstetrician/gynecologists and rep- 
resentatives from the women’s health move- 
ment, women’s interest groups, the legal 
profession, the field of medical ethics, state 
government, and other health specialties in- 
cluding certified nurse midwifery, public 
health, pediatrics, and family practice. 
These participants sought to define how the 
specialty of obstetrics and gynecology could 
best serve women’s health care needs during 
the 1990’s and into the next century. 

The conference began with a call for action 
from the Honorable Patricia M. Schroeder, 
U.S. Representative from Colorado and a 
leading advocate for women’s rights and for 
equity in women’s health care and research. 
She called on individual obstetrician/gyne- 
cologists and their organizations to provide 
leadership as the nation debates health care 
issues. Despite recent legislative gains for 
women’s health care, Representative Schroe- 
der reminded the conference participants of 
the long road ahead to achieve real equity 
for women and their health care and empha- 
sized that, American health care gets an ‘A’ 
for the last days of life and a big ‘F’ for the 
beginning of life.” 

The conference was organized around four 
topics: the obstetrician/gynecologist’s social 
contract; professional personnel needed for 
the future; quality assurance and liability; 
and ethics and public policy affecting repro- 
ductive health. The participants reached a 
consensus on a number of fundamental is- 
sues: 

Obstetrician/gynecologists have a moral 
mandate to improve access to quality repro- 
ductive health care for all American women. 
Their social contract includes not only pro- 
viding quality care to individual patients 
and pursuing research on women’s reproduc- 
tive health, but also participating in public 
education, public service, and public advo- 


OThis symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e.g., O 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 


Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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cacy for the health of the most vulnerable 
and least served women in our society. 

Obstetrician/gynecologists should work in 
partnership with the women they serve. Re- 
productive health care affects the core of a 
woman’s life and she must be provided with 
the information necessary for her to make 
decisions regarding this care. Consistent 
with the principles of informed consent, ob- 
stetrician/gynecologists should recognize 
that each woman is best suited to accept or 
reject recommended medical care. 

Obstetrician/gynecologists should work 
with women to identify pertinent research 
agendas, to devise accessible and acceptable 
clinical programs, to control the prolifera- 
tion of unnecessary therapies and proce- 
dures, and to formulate public policy on sig- 
nificant social issues. 

Obstetrician/gynecologists should be spe- 
cialists who provide consultation, evalua- 
tion, and direct care for the reproductive 
health of women. Although primary care is 
not implicit in this professional definition, 
in given practice settings the obstetrician/ 
gynecologist may choose to take responsibil- 
ity for a woman’s primary care. Because ex- 
pensively trained specialists are not best 
used to provide primary care, the specialty 
should not formally incorporate primary 
care into its training. Since an estimated 50 
percent of patients see only their obstetri- 
clan/gynecologist for medical care, each 
woman should have access to information re- 
garding the training and scope of practice of 
her obstetrician/gynecologist. 

The increasing numbers of women entering 
obstetrics and gynecology face special chal- 
lenges, Their unique roles as professionals 
and child bearers and child rearers demand 
increasing flexibility from training pro- 
grams, practice settings, and academic insti- 
tutions. The conference participants agreed 
that ways must be explored to level the 
playing field” for women and men with time- 
consuming family responsibilities. 

Obstetrician/gynecologists as well as the 
specialty’s organizations are facing increas- 
ingly complex ethical issues. Obstetrician/ 
gynecologists should possess the skills nec- 
essary for identifying ethical issues in the 
care of patients, in research, or within orga- 
nizational policy making. Competence in 
identifying ethical issues and in ethical deci- 
sion making should be required at every 
level of education. 

From these fundamental agreements, the 
conference organizations, their educational 
programs, and to governmental agencies in- 
fluencing American health care: 

Recommendations 

1. Endorse universal access to comprehen- 
sive care for women as an essential step in 
improving the health of women and children. 
As a first step, preconceptional, maternity, 
and newborn care must be available to all 
women and their infants. The American Col- 
lege of Obstetricians and Gynecologists 
(ACOG) should join with other health groups 
that have publicly advocated for a national 
health program. 

An important element of the social con- 
tract of the specialty is a commitment to 
the health of all women, not just individual 
patients. Many American women face both 
financial and geographic barriers to ade- 
quate health care. Universal health care is 
the norm for all other industrialized democ- 
racies. 

2. Improve access immediately, by estab- 
lishing incentives for obstetrician/gyne- 
cologists and hospitals to implement an in- 
terim system which will encourage and en- 
able physicians, other practitioners, and hos- 
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pitals to accept Medicaid and uninsured pa- 
tients, including undocumented aliens. 

All obstetrician/gynecologists should ac- 
cept their social responsibility for the repro- 
ductive health care of the women in their 
communities. This is not a burden that 
should fall solely on public hospitals; private 
hospitals must work with physicians to pro- 
vide care for those underserved populations. 
ACOG and the American Hospital Associa- 
tion should develop models of cooperation in 
the provision of this care. Membership in 
specialty organizations could be contingent 
upon providing care to these groups. How- 
ever, if obstetricians and other obstetrical 
providers are to provide this care, a program 
should be developed to offer them some relief 
from the additional malpractice exposure it 
would involve. Access also could be improved 
by increasing the numbers of all providers of 
women's health care (e.g., obstetrician/gyne- 
cologists, certified nurse midwives, family 
practitioners) as well as expanding the Na- 
tional Health Service Corps to place these 
providers in underserved areas of the coun- 


3. Support the participation of all ade- 
quately trained health professionals such as 
certified nurse midwives, nurse practition- 
ers, and family physicians in the provision of 
women's reproductive health care. 

There is a nationwide shortage of obstetri- 
cian/gynecologists who alone cannot meet 
the health care needs of pregnancies, simple 
gynecologic problems or the preventive 
health care needs of most women is neither 
logical nor cost effective. In addition, sparse- 
ly populated areas, where there are the 
greatest. shortages of obstetrical care, can- 
not support the specialized services of an ob- 
stetrician/gynecologist. Only by adopting a 
team approach can the reproductive needs of 
all American women be met in a cost effec- 
tive manner, ACOG with the American Col- 
lege of Certified Nurse Midwives should 
study successful models of collaborative care 
so that their best elements can be improved 
upon and implemented in other settings. 
Training in collaborative roles in inter- 
disciplinary teams must begin in medical 
schools and residency programs. 

4. Include women as partners with obstetri- 
cian/gynecologists and policy makers in the 
development of acceptable and accessible 
quality reproductive health care. 

Specialty organizations such as ACOG and 
the American Fertility Society should in- 
clude on their advisory boards a significant 
number of women’s health advocates. Ex- 
panding the breadth of the membership of 
those boards will enable the specialty to bet- 
ter understand and respond to the health 
care needs of all women including those who 
are least served by the medical community. 
Representatives of women’s health advocacy 
groups should have official representation at 
the National Institutes of Health to partici- 
pate fully in funding decisions regarding 
women's health research. Specialty organi- 
zations should constantly advocate for new 
opportunities for women’s participation in 
policy decisions affecting their health and 
health care. 

5. Emphasize at all levels of training and 
practice an understanding of the social, cul- 
tural, and economic factors which may af- 
fect a woman's health. 

Obstetrician/gynecologists often lack 
knowledge of how different cultural, social 
and economic factors can affect a woman’s 
health. They are often not appropriately em- 
pathetic to the personal values of women 
from different backgrounds. Cultural sen- 
sitivity and language skills can mean the 
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difference between health and illness and 
may determine whether or not women will 
return to a setting for monitoring or care. 
The Association of Professors of Gynecology 
and Obstetrics and the Council on Residency 
Education in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
should develop curricular guidelines for med- 
ical school and residency education with 
input from women's health groups. These 
educational goals must be reinforced 
through examinations and the certification 
process. 


6. Advocate for the health of all women es- 
pecially poor women and women of color by: 
(a) opposing all coercive and non-medical ap- 
plication of therapies and technologies to 
control reproduction; (b) insisting on full in- 
formed consent on any research or non-ap- 
proved uses of drugs and therapies affecting 
reproduction; and (c) resisting any govern- 
mental restraints on the full range of repro- 
ductive services and counselling for women. 


In the past, women’s biologic differences 
have been used as a rationale to limit their 
opportunities. Obstetrician/gynecologists 
have an ethical obligation to be advocates 
for women who historically have been vul- 
nerable medically, legally, and economically 
in our society. Governmental restraints such 
as the Gag Rule.“ which prohibits federally 
funded clinics from providing complete infor- 
mation on reproductive options, continue to 
unfairly limit the choices available to some 
women. Restraints such as these can contrib- 
ute to life threatening conditions in some 
women. 


7. Explore new avenues from implementing 
quality assurance including shared respon- 
sibility with patients and legally assigned 
health authorities; and insure adequate re- 
search on efficacy, safety, and cost before in- 
troducing new technologies and therapies 
into routine practice. 


The technologic revolution in medicine has 
created problems as well as opportunities. 
New therapies and procedures have been ac- 
cepted before they have been adequately as- 
sessed. The routine use of technologies such 
as prenatal ultrasound and fetal monitoring 
and their lack of correlation to better out- 
comes for maternal and fetal health is a 
cause for great concern as is the rapid rise of 
the cesarean section rate. In New York State 
a collaborative program between ACOG and 
the Department of Health has effectively re- 
duced the cesarean section rate. This kind of 
collaborative program should serve as a 
model for other states. Consumers have a po- 
tentially powerful role to play in quality as- 
surance but can only do so if they have ac- 
cess to good information upon which to 
make decisions about their acceptance of 
new technologies and treatments. 


8. Insure that the government provides 
adequate and equitable resources for clinical 
research on women’s health with particular 
attention to the needs of poor women and 
women of color. 


Biomedical research priorities have largely 
neglected the diseases specific to women, 
such as breast and ovarian cancer, In addi- 
tion, because much research has excluded fe- 
male subjects, it is not known whether the 
medical and therapeutic information gained 
from many federally funded studies is appli- 
cable to women. Though Congress and the 
National Institutes of Health are to be com- 
mended for their renewed focus on women's 
health research, major efforts will be re- 
quired to reverse decades of neglect and to 
close the gap in what is known about women 
as compared to men. 
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HOUSING LEGISLATION 


(Mr. BENNETT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing legislation to provide 
affordable housing for more Americans. 
My legislation would allow a refund- 
able tax credit of up to $5,000 for a 
first-time home buyer. This tax credit 
program would stimulate the produc- 
tion of 315,000 homes and 600,000 jobs 
over 2 years. It is estimated that this 
$1.6 billion bill would generate a $6 bil- 
lion increase in Federal tax revenues; 
so you see, it would be an investment 
which returns four times its value 
within 2 years. 

My legislation would also repeal the 
regulation imposed by the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development 
which limits the amount of closing 
costs an individual can finance into 
their mortgage. Under current regula- 
tion, an individual can finance only 57 
percent of closing costs on the pur- 
chase of a new home. My bill would en- 
able more Americans to become home 
owners by allowing them to finance 100 
percent of their closing costs. 

In enabling more Americans to pur- 
chase homes, new jobs would also be 
created. This bill is an important step 
toward setting our Nation on its way 
to economic growth and instilling a 
sense of hope and pride in those dis- 
couraged by poverty. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (as the re- 
quest of Mrs. SCHROEDER) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. ANNUNZIO, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. WYDEN, for 60 minutes, today. 

Mr. LIPINSKI, for 5 minutes, 

June 2. 

Mr. LIPINSKI, for 60 minutes, on June 
3. 

Ms. WATERS, for 60 minutes each day, 
on June 3 and 4. 


on 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 
(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mrs. SCHROEDER) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter:) 

Mr. ANDERSON in 10 instances. 

Mr. GONZALEZ in 10 instances. 

Mr. BROWN in 10 instances. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO in six instances. 

Mrs. LLOYD in five instances. 

Mr. HAMILTON in 10 instances. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA in 10 instances. 

Mr. KANJORSKI. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 12 o'clock and 6 minutes 
p.m.), the House adjourned until to- 
morrow, Tuesday, June 2, 1992, at 12 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

3605. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
copy of D.C. act 9-214, “Life and Health In- 
surance Guaranty Association Act of 1992,” 
pursuant to D.C. Code, section 1-233(c)(1); to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

3606. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
copy of D.C. act 9-215, Newsprint Recycling 
Amendment Act of 1992,” pursuant to D.C. 
Code, section 1-233(c)(1); to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

3607. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
copy of D.C. act 9-216, “District of Columbia 
Public Hall Regulation Temporary Amend- 
ment Act of 1992," pursuant to D.C. Code, 
section 1-233(c)(1); to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

3608. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
copy of D.C. act 9-217, “Retired Police Offi- 
cer Redeployment Temporary Amendment 
Act of 1992, pursuant to D.C. Code, section 
1-233(c)(1); to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

3609. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
copy of D.C. act 9-218, “Medicare Supplement 
Insurance Minimum Standards Temporary 
Act of 1992,“ pursuant to D.C. Code, section 
1-233(c)(1); to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

3610. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
copy of D.C. act 9-210, “District of Columbia 
Health Occupations Revision Act of 1985 Pro- 
fessional Counselors Amendment Act of 
1992,” pursuant to D.C. Code, section 1- 
233(¢)(1); to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

3611. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
copy of D.C. act 9-211, “Namibia Sanctions 
Repeal Amendment Act of 1992.“ pursuant to 
D.C. Code, section 1-233(c)(1); to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

3612, A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
copy of D.C, act 9-212, Uniform Commercial 
Code, Leases, Act of 1992,“ pursuant to D.C. 
Code, section 1-233(c)(1); to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

3613. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
copy of D.C. act 9-213, First Degree Murder 
Amendment Act of 1992,“ pursuant to D.C. 
Code, section 1-233(c)(1); to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

3614. A letter from the Secretary of Labor, 
transmitting the Secretary’s annual report 
on employment and training programs, pur- 
suant to 29 U.S.C. 1579(d); to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

3615. A letter from the Director, Defense 
Security Assistance Agency, transmitting 
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notification of the Department of the Navy's 
proposed letter(s) of offer and acceptance 
[LOA] to the Coordination Council for North 
American Affairs for defense articles and 
services (Transmittal No. 92-22), pursuant to 
22 U.S.C. 2776(b); to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

3616. A letter from the Acting Director, De- 
fense Security Assistance Agency, transmit- 
ting notification of the Department of the 
Army’s proposed letter(s) of offer and accept- 
ance [LOA] to Saudi Arabia for defense arti- 
cles and services (Transmittal No. 92-27), 
pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 2776(b); to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

3617. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
that he has exercised his statutory authority 
in order to declare a national emergency to 
respond to the threat to the national secu- 
rity created by the actions and policies of 
the Governments of Serbia and Montenegro, 
pursuant to 50 U.S.C. 1703(b) and 1631 (H. Doc. 
No. 102-338); to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

3618. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Management and Budget, transmitting OMB 
estimate of the amount of change in outlays 
or receipts, as the case may be, in each fiscal 
year through fiscal year 1997 resulting from 
passage of H.R. 4774 and S. 2378, pursuant to 
Public Law 101-508, section 13101(a) (104 Stat. 
1388-582); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

3619. A letter from the Secretary of En- 
ergy, transmitting the semiannual report of 
the Office of Inspector General covering the 
period October 1, 1991 to March 31, 1992, pur- 
suant to Public Law 95-452, section 5(b) (102 
Stat. 2515, 2526); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

3620. A letter from the Secretary of Labor, 
transmitting the semiannual report of the 
inspector general for the period October 1, 
1991 through March 31, 1992, pursuant to Pub- 
lic Law 95-452, section 5(b) (102 Stat. 2526); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

3621. A letter from the Director, ACTION, 
transmitting a copy of the semiannual re- 
port on activities of the inspector general for 
the period October 1, 1991 through March 31, 
1992 and a copy of the management's report 
on audits, pursuant to Public Law 95-452, 
section 5(b); Public Law 100-504; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

3622. A letter from the Chairman, Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission, 
transmitting a copy of the semiannual re- 
port on activities of the inspector general for 
the period October 1, 1991 through March 31, 
1992, pursuant to Public Law 95-452, section 
5(b) (102 Stat. 2526); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

3623. A letter from the Chairman, National 
Credit Union Administration, transmitting a 
copy of the semiannual report on activities 
of the inspector general for the period Octo- 
ber 1, 1991 through March 31, 1992, pursuant 
to Public Law 95-452, section 5(b) (102 Stat. 
2526); to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations, 

3624. A letter from the Acting Chairman, 
National Endowment for the Arts, transmit- 
ting the semiannual report of the inspector 
general and the semiannual report on final 
action for the NEA, pursuant to Public Law 
95-452, section 5(b) (102 Stat. 2526); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

3625. A letter from the Director, Norfolk 
Naval Shipyard Co-operative Association, 
transmitting the Norfolk Naval Shipyard 
Pension Plan for plan year 1990, pursuant to 
31 U.S.C. 9503(a)(1)(B); the Committee on 
Government Operations. 
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3626. A letter from the Public Printer, 
transmitting the semiannual report on au- 
dits and investigations performed by the in- 
spector general for the period ending March 
31, 1992, pursuant to 44 U.S.C. 3903 (102 Stat. 
2531; to the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations. 

3627. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary, Land and Mineral Management, 
Department of the Interior, transmitting a 
report on the oil and gas potential and wil- 
derness characteristics of Alaska North 
Slope lands, other than those included in the 
Arctic National Wildlife Refuge and the Na- 
tional Petroleum Reserve—Alaska; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

3628. A letter from the Executive Director, 
Architectural and Transportation Barriers 
Compliance Board, transmitting Activities 
of the board, pursuant to 29 U.S.C. 792; joint- 
ly, to the Committee on Education and 
Labor and Public Works and Transportation. 

3629. A letter from the Chairman, Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission, transmitting a re- 
port on abnormal occurrences at licensed nu- 
clear facilities for the fourth calendar quar- 
ter of 1991, pursuant to 42 U.S.C. 5848; jointly, 
to the Committees on Energy and Commerce 
and Interior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. MILLER of California; Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. H.R. 3905. A bill 
to amend the Historic Preservation. Act to 
authorize appropriations for the Advisory 
Council on Historic Preservation, and for 
other purposes, (Rept. 102-541). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE 


Mr. MILLER of California: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. H.R. 4801. A bill 
to amend the National Historic Preservation 
Act to extend the authorization for the His- 
toric Preservation Fund (Rept. 102-542). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 4 
of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. BENNETT: 

H.R. 5302. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to allow a refundable credit 
for the purchase of a principal residence by a 
first-time home buyer and to amend the Na- 
tional Housing Act to prohibit the Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development from 
limiting the amount of closing costs fi- 
nanced in connection with a loan insured 
under the single family housing mortgage in- 
surance program; jointly, to the Committees 
on Ways and Means and Banking, Finance 
and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. MANTON: 

H. J. Res. 500. Joint resolution designating 
March 1993 as “Irish-American Heritage 
Month"; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memori- 
als were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 

460. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
General Assembly of the Senate of Missouri, 
relative to the National Guard; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

461. Also, memorial of the General Assem- 
bly of the State of Missouri, relative to an 
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amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States relating to congressional com- 
pensation; to the Committee on the Judici- 


ary. 

462. Also, memorial of the General Assem- 
bly of the State of Missouri, relative to an 
amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States relating to congressional com- 
pensation; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, sponsors 
were added to public bills and resolu- 
tions as follows: 


H.R. 2555: Mr. HUGHES. 

H.R. 3071: Mr. KOSTMAYER, Mr. MORAN, 
Mrs. BENTLEY, Mr. BLILEY, Mr. HOYER, Mr. 
SISISKY, Ms. NORTON, Mr. CARDIN, and Mr. 
BOUCHER. 

H.R. 3258: Ms. NORTON. 

H.R. 3462: Mr. BORSKI, Mr. CARPER, Mr. 
TRAXLER, and Mr. RIGGS. 

H.R. 4268: Mr. SCHIFF and Mr. BOEHNER. 

H.R. 4410; Ms. KAPTUR. 

H.R. 4742: Mrs. LLOYD. 

H.R. 4764: Mr. NUSSLE, Mr. BORHLERT, Mr. 
BREWSTER, Mr. HARRIS, Mr. PAXON, Mr. HAN- 
SEN, Mr. UPTON, Mr. WALKER, Mr. HASTERT, 
Mr. COMBEST, Mr. FIELDS, Mr. GOODLING, Mr. 
THOMAS of Georgia, Mr. MCCLOSKEY, Mr. 
ROWLAND, Mr. JENKINS, Mr. PEASE, and Mr. 
ENGLISH. 

H.R. 5153: Mr. QUILLEN. 

H.R. 5169: Mr. MCMILLEN of Maryland. 

H.R. 5258: Mr. LIVINGSTON, Mr. KYL, Mr. 
WEBER, Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER, Mr. HUGHES, 
Mr. LEHMAN of Florida, Mr. LIPINSKI, Mr. 
MAZZOLI, Mr. POSHARD, Mr. SPRATT, Mr. 
SERRANO, and Mr. TRAFICANT. 

H. Con. Res. 232: Mr. GEJDENSON. 

H. Con. Res. 319: Mr. HUBBARD and Mr. WIL- 
SON. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


ASSISTANCE TO THE FORMER 
SOVIET UNION 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 1, 1992 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, on April 30 | 
asked Secretary of State Baker at a hearing of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs several 
questions about U.S. assistance to the former 
Soviet Union. | asked the Secretary about the 
amounts of assistance provided this fiscal year 
to each of the new countries in the former So- 
viet Union, what the United States plans for 
the remainder of this fiscal year, and what is 
planned for next fiscal year. On May 27 | re- 
ceived a response from the Department of 
State. The text of the reply follows: 
SECRETARY BAKER’S APPEARANCE BEFORE THE 

HOUSE FOREIGN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 

Mr. HAMILTON. What U.S. economic assist- 
ance has been provided this fiscal year to 
each of the new countries of the former So- 
viet Unien? What do you plan to provide to 
each state the rest of this fiscal year? And 
what are your plans for each state for next 
fiscal year? 

ANSWER. I would like to provide for the 
record fact sheets on assistance provided to 
each of the twelve countries as of May 15, 
1992. You will note that all twelve have re- 
ceived humanitarian assistance. We are fo- 
cussing our initial technical assistance pro- 
grams, however, on those six states with 
which we first established diplomatic rela- 
tions: Russia, Ukraine, Armenia, 
Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, and Byelarus. That 
said, some of our programs—such as the 
Farmer-to-Farmer Program (which is not 
funded with ESF), the International Execu- 
tive Service Corps, and several of the democ- 
racy initiatives will be implemented in all 
twelve states from the outset. 

We do not have country-specific budgets 
for each of the new independent states. As 
you know from our notifications for the $85 
million, we have designed nine regional 
projects from which we can draw as appro- 
priate to meet the needs in each of the new 
states. We do have a notional idea of which 
programs will be implemented in each coun- 
try, but because of the nature of technical 
assistance it is very difficult to attach a dol- 
lar value to it. For example, the energy effi- 
ciency program for FY 1992 will focus solely 
on the first six states. The total value for 
that component of the energy project is $13.6 
million. That does not necessarily mean, 
however, that the project will be divided 
evenly into six pieces. It is very difficult to 
predict in advance what the dollar value will 
be for each state’s overall assistance pro- 
gram. That said, we do keep very close tabs 
on the assistance that has been provided and 
that which is to be delivered, as you will 
note in the attached fact sheets. 

In designing the programs for each coun- 
try, we differentiate between those states 
that are more reform-minded and those 
which are not. We carefully watch the steps 


these states are taking with respect to the 
principles described in the Freedom Support 
Act submitted by the President, including 
the establishment of democratic systems, re- 
spect for international recognized human 
rights, economic reform based on market 
principles, respect for international law and 
obligations, and adherence to responsible se- 
curity policies. 

As a general rule, we estimate that about 
half of the overall amount of assistance will 
go to Russia because of its size, its commit- 
ment to reform, and the enormous stake we 
as well as Russia's neighbors have in seeing 
reform succeed there. Even so, we do not be- 
lieve that it is appropriate to assign a spe- 
cific dollar value to the assistance program 
for Russia. The situation in the new inde- 
pendent states is still very unpredictable. We 
need the flexibility to shift resources be- 
tween countries as the priorities and cir- 
cumstances change. 

As we get additional resources and as these 
countries continue to demonstrate their 
commitment to economic and political re- 
form, we will expand our programs appro- 
priately. Our regional project design permits 
us to do this with great expediency. We plan 
to have regional AID offices functioning in 
four states by the end of the summer. These 
offices, along with the other embassy staff, 
will provide valuable input to the further de- 
sign and implementation of these programs. 

It is very difficult to determine now how 
much of our FY 1993 funds will be available 
for each individual country of the former So- 
viet Union, for the reasons cited above. We 
also do not yet know how much money we 
will have in FY 1993. We plan to continue to 
follow this regional approach which provides 
us the flexibility to respond to new and 
changing priorities in the region. We intend 
to remain in close contact with your Com- 
mittee and other relevant committees as we 
develop further our assistance plans and im- 
plement this very important program. 


U.S. ASSISTANCE TO RUSSIA 
I. HUMANITARIAN ASSISTANCE 


Twenty-four flights delivered an estimated 
1200 tons of food and 100 tons of medical sup- 
plies under Provide Hope Phase I. Provide 
Hope Phase II is delivering about 16,000 tons 
of surplus DoD food and 262 tons of medical 
supplies to 9 Russian cities. 

We have shipped $12.3 million in medical 
assistance under the President's Medical Ini- 
tiative through Project Hope. 

Under the Food for Progress Program, 
USDA has signed agreements with 5 Private 
Voluntary Organizations to deliver approxi- 
mately $90 million worth of commodities 
(incl. transp.) to Russia. USDA is in final ne- 
gotiations to provide a further grant of $34 
million worth of butter, which will be mone- 
tized. 

II. CREDIT GUARANTEES 

USDA has allocated $3.75 billion in CCC 
Credit Guarantees to the former Soviet 
Union for the purchase, mostly by Russia, of 
almost 25 million tons of agricultural prod- 
ucts. An additional $600 million in CCC Cred- 
it Guarantees for Russia was announced by 
the President on April 1. 


EXIM financing has been made available: 
to date 9 export financing transactions 
worth $185 million have been approved and 
EXIM has reached agreement in principle on 
a $1 billion facility with 5-year financing for 
U.S. oil and gas equipment and services. An 
OPIC agreement has been signed and OPIC 
has approved one Russian project worth $159 
million. 

III. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE * 

We have committed $25 million to estab- 
lish an International Science and Tech- 
nology Center in Russia. 

We have sent defense conversion advisers 
to Nizhniy Novgorod and plan to send addi- 
tional advisers to Yekaterinburg in 1992. 

Agricultural Assistance: USDA plans to es- 
tablish a model agricultural community 
near St. Petersburg and will provide experts 
to establish private wholesale food markets 
in Moscow. AID plans to send specialists in 
post-harvest loss and feed storage. The ma- 
jority of the 1500-1800 U.S. volunteers in the 
Farmer-to-Farmer Program will be placed in 
Russia. 

The following programs are under way: 
Special American Business Internship will 
train Russian scientists and managers (13 
have been trained so far); International Ex- 
ecutive Service Corps will provide private 
sector advisers; 100 Peace Corps volunteers 
are in training for October placement; a resi- 
dent housing adviser is on the ground in 
Moscow; a U.S.-Russia Children’s Health 
Partnership began in May; Energy Efficiency 
team will install energy-saving equipment in 
Moscow this fall. 

Other TA programs in planning include: 
Rule of Law, Public Policy Training, Demo- 
cratic Initiatives, Legal Advisers, American 
Business Initiative, Nuclear Plant & Coal 
Mine Safety. 


U.S. ASSISTANCE TO BYELARUS 
I. HUMANITARIAN ASSISTANCE 


Two flights delivered 50 tons of medical 
supplies to Minsk during Provide Hope Phase 
I 


Provide Hope Phase II delivered 25 tons of 
medical supplies by air. 

We have shipped $1.6 million in medical as- 
sistance to Byelarus under the President’s 
Medical Initiative through Project Hope. 
Shipments have been delivered to Minsk and 
Gomel, at the heart of the area affected by 
the Chernobyl disaster. 

Under USDA's Food For Progress and Sec- 
tion 416(b) programs, agreements have been 
signed with CitiHope International for 3,540 
metric tons of infant formula, vegetable oil, 
rice, wheat flour and non-fat dry milk worth 
approximately $4.7 million (incl. transport 
costs). 

II. AGRICULTURAL CREDITS 

Byelarus is eligible for a share of the re- 
maining unallocated $390 million of $500 mil- 
lion USDA Commodity Credit Corporation 
guarantees announced by President Bush on 
April 1. 

III. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

Byelarus will be eligible to participate in 
the Farmer-to-Farmer Program, which sends 
U.S. volunteers to work with local farmers 


e This bullet“ symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 


Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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and agribusinesses, as well as USDA's 
Loaned Executive Program. 


Participants from Byelarus will be eligible 
to take part in the Commerce Department's 
Special American Business Internship Train- 
ing (SABIT) program. 

Energy Efficiency experts have conducted 
audits of a district heating plant in Minsk. 
These experts plan to return in early fall to 
install energy-saving equipment before the 
onset of winter. 

Other TA programs still in planning stages 
for which Byelarus may be eligible include: 
Democratic Institution Building, Health 
Care Partnership, Food System Restructur- 
ing, Economic Restructuring and Financial 
Reform, and Private Sector Initiatives. 

U.S. ASSISTANCE TO MOLDOVA 
I, HUMANITARIAN ASSISTANCE 

Two flights delivered 17.5 tons of food and 
35 tons of medical supplies to Chisinau dur- 
ing Provide Hope Phase I. 

Provide Hope Phase II will deliver 25 tons 
of food and 33 tons of medical supplies by 
surface. 

II. AGRICULTURAL CREDITS 

Moldova is eligible for a share of the re- 
maining unallocated $390 million of $500 mil- 
lion USDA Commodity Credit Corporation 
guarantees announced by President Bush on 
April 1. 

III. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

Moldova will be eligible for the Farmer-to- 
Farmer program, which sends U.S. volun- 
teers to work with local farmers and agri- 
businesses. 

Moldova’s private sector will benefit from 
the Commerce Department's Special Amer- 
ican Business Internship Training Program 
(SABIT) and volunteer U.S. executives from 
International Executive Services Corps. 

Other TA programs still in planning stages 
for which Moldova may be eligible include: 
Democratic Institution Building, Health 
Care Improvement, Economic Restructuring 
and Financial Reform, and Private Sector 
Initiatives. 


U.S. ASSISTANCE TO UKRAINE 
1. HUMANITARIAN ASSISTANCE 

Five planeloads of Provide Hope Phase I 
assistance were delivered to Kiev (61.5 tons 
of medical supplies), Kharkov (24 tons of 
food), and Lvov (42 tons of food) in February. 

Provide Hope Phase II plans to deliver to 
Kiev about 67 tons of medical supplies and 
Kharkov 33 tons of medical supplies. 

We have shipped over $14.8 million in medi- 
cal assistance under the President's Medical 
Initiative through Project Hope. 

U. AGRICULTURAL CREDITS 


USDA has announced credit guarantees of 
$110 million in two tranches. Beginning May 
13, $55 million in CCC credit guarantees were 
made available to Ukraine. The remaining 
$55 million will be made available after June 
30. Nearly 70 percent of the guarantees will 
be applied to purchases of wheat and the rest 
to feed grains. $390 million of $500 million for 
non-Russian republics announced April 1 re- 
mains unallocated. 

III. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

We will be mounting several Agricultural 
Technical Assistance programs including: 
opening of a wholesale market in Kiev, a 
Farmer-to-Farmer program, and technical 
assistance in post harvest loss and feed stor- 


age. 

$10 million has been committed to estab- 
lish a Science and Technology Center in Kiev 
to support Ukrainian weapons scientists. 
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EXIM has made available short term fi- 
nancing insurance for U.S. business efforts in 
Ukraine. OPIC has signed an agreement. 

An initial Peace Corps program of 60 vol- 
unteers will be in place in Ukraine by the 
end of 1992. 

A Defense Conversion advisor is already in 
Kharkov. 

Ukraine will be an important focus of the 
Coal Mine Safety program. 

An initial Energy Efficiency program has 
begun operation in Kiev and a housing advi- 
sor will be in place in Kharkov by May. 

The International Executive Service Corps 
and Special American Business Internship 
(SABIT) programs have set up offices and 
begun interviewing candidates. 

Other TA programs in planning stages in- 
clude: Health Care Partnerships, Rule of 
Law, Public Policy Training, Democratic 
Initiatives, Legal Advisors, and Private Sec- 
tor Initiative. 


U.S. ASSISTANCE TO GEORGIA 
I, HUMANITARIAN ASSISTANCE 

During Provide Hope Phase II. 75 tons of 
food and 25 tons of medicines and medical 
supplies were delivered to Tbilisi. 

Under the President’s Medical Initiative, a 
Project Hope shipment of 25 tons of medical 
supplies has arrived in Tbilisi. 

We have shipped approximately 10 tons of 
medicines from the Baltimore Chapter of the 
American Hospital Association to Tbilisi. 
Additional private medical supplies are 
being shipped. 

n. AGRICULTURAL CREDITS 

Georgia is eligible for a share of the re- 
maining unallocated $390 million of $500 mil- 
lion USDA Commodity Credit Corporation 
guarantees announced by President Bush on 
April 1. 

III. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

Georgia will be eligible to participate in 
the Farmer-to-Farmer Program, which sends 
U.S. volunteers to work with local farmers 
and agribusinesses. 

Participants from Georgia are eligible to 
take part in the Commerce Department's 
Special American Business Internship Train- 
ing (SABIT) program. 

Georgia must pass a check-list of possible 
legislative prohibitions before it becomes el- 
igible to participate in other assistance pro- 
grams. We expect this process to be com- 
pleted soon. 


U.S. ASSISTANCE TO ARMENIA 
I, HUMANITARIAN ASSISTANCE 

During Provide Hope Phase I, seven flights 
delivered 450 tons of food and 25 tons of medi- 
cal supplies to Yerevan. Provide Hope Phase 
II plans to deliver about 500 tons of food by 
surface to Yerevan. 25 tons of medicines were 
sent by air. 

We have shipped $1 million in medical as- 
sistance to Yerevan under the President's 
Medical Initiative through Project Hope. 

In FY90, AID signed contracts with three 
private voluntary consortia, providing $9.8 
million in humanitarian assistance over 
three years to earthquake victims in Arme- 


nia. 

Under USDA's Food For Progress and Sec- 
tion 416(b) programs, agreements have been 
signed with American Diocese of the Arme- 
nian Church and World Vision Relief and De- 
velopment for 16,000 metric tons of agricul- 
tural commodities worth approx. $26 million 
(incl. transport costs). These include: butter, 
nonfat dry milk, wheat, and vegetable oil. 

ll. AGRICULTURAL CREDITS 

Armenia is eligible for a share of the re- 

maining unallocated $390 million of $500 mil- 
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lion USDA Commodity Credit Corporation 
guarantees announced by President Bush on 
April 1. 

III. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

Armenia has signed an OPIC agreement. 

We have already placed an interim resident 
housing advisor in Yerevan. Two full-time 
housing advisors will be in place by the end 
of August. 

Energy Efficiency experts plan to install 
energy-saving equipment in Yerevan in time 
to have an impact this winter. 

USDA experts have already begun working 
with the Government of Armenia on the cre- 
ation of an agricultural extension service. 

Armenia is eligible for the Farmer-to- 
Farmer Program, which sends U.S. volun- 
teers to work with local farmers and agri- 
businesses. 

Participants from Armenia will be eligible 
to take part in the Commerce Department’s 
Special American Business Internship Train- 
ing Program (SABIT). 

Other TA programs in planning stages for 
which Armenia may be eligible include: 
Democratic Institution Building, Health 
Care Improvement, Food System Restructur- 
ing, Economic Restructuring and Financial 
Reform, and Private Sector Initiatives. 


U.S. ASSISTANCE TO AZERBAIJAN 
I, HUMANITARIAN ASSISTANCE 

Four flights delivered 36 tons of medical 
supplies and 20 tons of food during Provide 
Hope Phase I. 

Provide Hope Phase II will deliver 450 tons 
of food and 33 tons of medical supplies by air. 
25 tons of medicines were delivered to Baku. 

II. AGRICULTURAL CREDITS 

Azerbaijan is eligible for a share of the re- 
maining unallocated $390 million of $500 mil- 
lion USDA Commodity Credit Corporation 
guarantees announced by President Bush on 
April 1. 

HI. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

Azerbaijan is eligible for the Farmer-to- 
Farmer Program, which sends U.S. volun- 
teers to work with local farmers and agri- 
businesses. 

Azerbaijan’s private sector will benefit 
from the Commerce Department’s Special 
American Business Internship Training Pro- 
gram (SABIT) and volunteer U.S. executives 
from International Executive Services Corps. 

Other TA programs in planning stages for 
which Azerbaijan may be eligible include: 
Democratic Institution Building, Health 
Care Improvement, Economic Restructuring 
and Financial Reform, and Private Sector 
Initiatives. 

U.S. ASSISTANCE TO KAZAKHSTAN 
I, HUMANITARIAN ASSISTANCE 

Four flights delivered 171.5 tons of food and 
51.5 tons of medical supplies to Alma Ata 
during Provide Hope Phase I. Provide Hope 
Phase II will deliver 515 tons of food and 74 
tons of medical supplies by surface. 

We have shipped $1.9 million in medical as- 
sistance under the President’s Medical Ini- 
tiative through Project Hope. Shipments 
have been delivered to Alma Ata and to 
Kzyl-Orda and Aralsk in the environ- 
mentally devastated Aral Sea region. 

Under USDA's grant food aid programs, 
agreements have been signed with Mercy 
Corps International to deliver 30,000 metric 
tons of butteroil worth approximately $10.7 
million (incl. transport). 

Il. AGRICULTURAL CREDIT GUARANTEES 

Kazakhstan is eligible for a share of the re- 
maining unallocated $390 million of $500 mil- 
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lion USDA Commodity Credit Corporation 
guarantees announced by President Bush on 
April 1. 

III. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
Kazakhstan has signed an OPIC agreement. 
USDA's Loaned Executive and Farmer-to- 

Farmer programs will send U.S. volunteers 
to work with Kazakh farmers and agri- 
businesses. 

Kazakhstan's private sector will benefit 
from the Commerce Department's Special 
American Business Internship Training Pro- 
gram (SABIT) and volunteer U.S. executives 
from International Executive Services Corps. 

Other technical assistance programs cur- 
rently being implemented include: an Energy 
Efficiency Project and a Resident Housing 
Advisors Program. 

Other TA programs in planning stages in- 
elude: Health Care Partnerships, Rule of 
Law, and Public Policy Training Democratic 
Initiatives, Legal Advisers, Peace Corps, 
American Business Initiative, Coal Mine 
Safety. 

We are holding discussions on an Assist- 
ance Partnership with Turkey to design 
joint projects to provide a range of technical 
assistance to Central Asia. These projects 
could include assistance in areas such as 
bank training, small business development, 
health care, and telecommunications. 


U.S. ASSISTANCE TO TURKMENISTAN 
I. HUMANITARIAN ASSISTANCE 

During Provide Hope, Phase I, 90 tons of 
food and medical supplies were delivered in 
four air missions. 

During Provide Hope Phase II. plans are to 
ship about 500 tons of food and 33 tons of 
medical supplies by surface to Ashkhabad. 

We will be immunizing 520,000 infants over 
the next four months in four states of 
Central Asia, including Turkmenistan. A 
DC-8 vaccine flight arrived May 8. 

We have shipped $610,140 in medical assist- 
ance to Ashkhabad and Tashauz under the 
President’s Medical Initiative through 
Project Hope. 

USDA has signed an agreement with the 
American Red Cross to distribute 6,100 met- 
ric tons of agricultural commodities worth 
approximately $15.1 million (incl. transport 
costs) to Turkmenistan under the Food For 
Progress and Section 416(b) programs. These 
include: nonfat dry milk, infant formula, 
rice, wheat flour, vegetable oil and lentils. 

II. AGRICULTURAL CREDITS 

Turkmenistan is eligible for a share of the 
remaining unallocated $390 million of $500 
million USDA Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion guarantees announced by President 
Bush on April 1. 

III. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Turkmenistan is eligible for the Farmer- 
to-Farmer Program, which sends U.S. volun- 
teers to work with local farmers and agri- 
businesses. 

Participants from Turkmenistan will be el- 
igible to take part in the Commerce Depart- 
ment's Special American Business Internship 
Training Program (SABIT). 

Turkmenistan has expressed an interest in 
having an international resident housing ad- 
visor: in order to become eligible, the project 
documents would have to be amended. 

Other TA programs in planning stages for 
which Turkmenistan may be eligible include: 
Democratic Institution Building, Health 
Care Improvement, Economic Restructuring 
and Financial Reform, the Eurasia Founda- 
tion, and Private Sector Initiatives. 

We are holding discussions on an Assist- 
ance Partnership with Turkey to design 
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joint projects to provide a range of technical 
assistance to Central Asia. These projects 
could include assistance in areas such as 
bank training, small business development, 
health care, and telecommunications. 


U.S. ASSISTANCE TO UZBEKISTAN 
I, HUMANITARIAN ASSISTANCE 


Four flights delivered 52.5 tons of food and 
17.5 tons of medical assistance during Pro- 
vide Hope Phase I. 

Provide Hope Phase II will deliver 150 tons 
of food and 50 tons of medical supplies by 
surface. 

We will be immunizing 520,000 infants over 
the next four months in four states of 
Central Asia, including Uzbekistan. 

We have shipped $1 million in medical! as- 
sistance under the President's Medical Ini- 
tiative through Project Hope. Shipments 
have been delivered to the following cities in 
Uzbekistan: Tashkent, Urgench, Khiva, 
Muinak, and Nukus, which is located in the 
Karakalpak region of Uzbekistan near the 
environmentally devastated Aral Sea. 

Utilizing 5 C-141 aircraft, oil well fire- 
fighting equipment was transported from 
Texas to Tashkent. The cost of airlift to 
USG was about $1 million. 

II, AGRICULTURAL CREDITS 

Uzbekistan is eligible for a share of the re- 
maining unallocated $390 million of $500 mil- 
lion USDA Commodity Credit Corporation 
guarantees announced by President Bush on 
April 1. 

III. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

Uzbekistan is eligible for the Farmer-to- 
Farmer Program, which sends U.S. volun- 
teers to work with local farmers and agri- 
businesses. 

Participants from Uzbekistan are eligible 
to take part in the Commerce Department’s 
Special American Business Internship Train- 
ing Program (SABIT). 

Tashkent may be eligible for an inter- 
national resident housing advisor. 

Other TA programs in planning stages for 
which Uzbekistan may be eligible include: 
Democratic Institution Building, Health 
Care Improvement, Economic Restructuring 
and Financial Reform, and Private Sector 
Initiatives. 

We are holding discussions on an Assist- 
ance Partnership with Turkey to design 
joint projects to provide a range of technical 
assistance to Central Asia. These projects 
could include assistance in areas such as 
bank training, small business development, 
health care, and telecommunications. 


U.S. ASSISTANCE TO TAJIKISTAN 
I, HUMANITARIAN ASSISTANCE 


Four flights delivered 50 tons of food and 50 
tons of medical supplies during Provide Hope 
Phase I. 

Provide Hope Phase II will deliver 50 tons 
of food and 60 tons of medical supplies by 
surface, 

We have shipped $1.6 million in medical as- 
sistance to Dushanbe under the President’s 
Medical Initiative through Project Hope, an 
international private voluntary organiza- 
tion. 

We will be immunizing 520,000 infants over 
the next four months in four states of 
Central Asia, including Tajikistan. 

If, AGRICULTURAL CREDITS 

Tajikistan is eligible for a share of the re- 
maining unallocated $390 million of $500 mil- 
lion USDA Commodity Credit Corporation 
guarantees announced by President Bush on 
April 1. 
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III. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

Tajikistan is eligible for the Farmer-to- 
Farmer Program, which sends U.S. volun- 
teers to work with local farmers and agri- 
businesses. 

Participants from Tajikistan are eligible 
to take part in the Commerce Department's 
Special American Business Internship Train- 
ing Program (SABIT). 

Other TA programs in planning stages for 
which Tajikistan may be eligible include: 
Democratic Institution Building, Health 
Care Improvement, Economic Restructuring 
and Financial Reform, and Private Sector 
Initiatives. 

We are holding discussions on an Assist- 
ance Partnership with Turkey to design 
joint projects to provide a range of technical 
assistance to Central Asia. These projects 
could include assistance in areas such as 
bank training, small business development, 
health care, and telecommunications. 

U.S. ASSISTANCE TO KYRGYZSTAN 
I. HUMANITARIAN ASSISTANCE 

Three flights delivered 25 tons of food and 
30 tons of medical supplies to Bishkek during 
Provide Hope Phase I. 

Provide Hope Phase II will ship to Bishkek 
506 tons of food and 33 tons of medical sup- 
plies by surface. 

We have shipped $2.3 million in medical as- 
sistance to Bishkek under the President's 
Medical Initiative through Project Hope, an 
international private voluntary organiza- 
tion. 

We will be immunizing 520,000 infants over 
the next four months in four states of 
Central Asia, including Kyrgyzstan. 

II. AGRICULTURAL CREDITS 


An OPIC agreement has been signed with 


Kyrgyzstan. 

Kyrgyzstan is eligible for a share of the re- 
maining unallocated $390 million of $500 mil- 
lion USDA Commodity Credit Corporation 
guarantees announced by President Bush on 
April 1. 

III. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

Kyrgyzstan is eligible for the Farmer-to- 
Farmer Program, which sends U.S. volun- 
teers to work with local farmers and agri- 
businesses. 

Participants from Kyrgyzstan are eligible 
to take part in the Commerce Department's 
Special American Business Internship Train- 
ing Program (SABIT). 

Kyrgyzstan is eligible for assistance under 
the housing advisor program, but is not in- 
cluded in the initial tranche of funding. 

Bishkek is a selected site for the energy ef- 
ficiency program. 

Other TA programs in 8 stages for 
which Kyrgyzstan may be eligible include: 
Health Care Partnerships, Rule of Law, and 
Public Policy Training, Democratic Initia- 
tives, Legal Advisers, Peace Corps, and 
American Business Initiatives. 

We are holding discussions on an Assist- 
ance Partnership with Turkey to design 
joint projects to provide a range of technical 
assistance to Central Asia. These projects 
could include assistance in areas such as 
bank training, small business development, 
health care, and telecommunications. 


TRIBUTE TO ROBERT L. BOISVERT 
HON. RONALD K. MACHTLEY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1992 


Mr. MACHTLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is my dis- 
tinct pleasure to congratulate Robert L. 
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Boisvert of Woonsocket as this year’s recipient 
of the Congressman Ronald K. Machtley Aca- 
demic and Leadership Excellence Award for 
Woonsocket Senior High School, in 
Woonsocket, Rl. 

This award is presented to the student, cho- 
sen by Woonsocket Senior High School, who 
demonstrates a mature blend of academic 
achievement, communty involvement, and 
leadership qualities. 

Robert Boisvert has more than fulfilled this 
criteria. While a member of the National Honor 
Society and in the top 10 percent of his senior 
class, Robert served his school as the resi- 
dent video expert. He also selflessly devoted 
countless hours to volunteering with school 
and community organizations. 

| commend Robert Boisvert for his outstand- 
ing achievements and wish him all the best in 
his future endeavors. 


HONORING ABE AND MARIAN 
SILVER 


HON. BILL RICHARDSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 1, 1992 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, more than 
200 New Mexicans recently gathered in Santa 
Fe to honor Abe and Marian Silver as they re- 
ceived the 1992 Distinguished Community 
Service Award from the Anti-Defamation 
League. 

The Silvers are longtime Santa Fe residents 
who are being recognized for having substan- 
tially contributed by deed and leadership to 
the well-being of their community. 

Marian is a director of the United New Mex- 
ico Bank of Santa Fe and president of the Mu- 
seum of New Mexico Foundation. She also is 
a member and past president of the Santa Fe 
Opera Guild and a member of the New Mex- 
ico Commission on the Status of Women. 
Marian also has been involved in numerous 
other organizations. She is a former co-owner, 
and the buyer and fashion coordinator for the 
Guarantee in Santa Fe and currently is man- 
aging partner of Blatt-Pollock Rentals. 

Abe belong to numerous community organi- 
zations including the board of directors of the 
American Heart Association, New Mexico affili- 
ate; he is trustee of the Santa Fe Opera Foun- 
dation; treasurer of the Santa Fe Boys and 
Girls Club; and treasurer of the Friends of the 
Fine Arts Museum. He is a member of the 
Southwestern Association on Indian Affairs; 
the Friends of the Library, College of Santa 
Fe; and the Regents Circle, Museum of New 
Mexico Foundation. He is a senior marketing 
advisor to United New Mexico Bank and 
former executive manager and vice president 
of the guarantee. After receiving a degree in 
journalism, he worked as a golf editor and as 
a sports reporter for the Times-Picayune of 
New Orleans. 

Having known the Silvers for many years, 
can attest to their worthiness for this pres- 
tigious award. They are great leaders in the 
Santa Fe business community who spend 
considerable time working on behalf of numer- 
ous local charities. Abe and Marian are living 
institutions in Santa Fe. 
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| urge my colleagues to join me in congratu- 
lating the Silvers and recognizing their many 
accomplishments as they receive the Anti-Det- 
amation League's 1992 Distinguished Commu- 
nity Service Award. 


ST. JOHN NEPOMUCENE PARISH 
CELEBRATES CENTENNIAL 


HON. PAUL E. KANJORSKI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 1, 1992 


Mr. KANJORSKI. Mr. Speaker, this summer 
the parishioners of St. John Nepomucene Par- 
ish in Freeland, PA. will celebrate its centen- 
nial. 

In the late 19th century, many Slovak peo- 
ple immigrated to America. A number of these 
immigrants settled in and around Freeland. In 
1889, a group of Slovak men organized and 
founded St. John’s Lodge. Plans were made 
to erect a place of worship and Bishop O'Hara 
granted permission to begin work on the 
church. The building was built by Mr. Lou 
Lentz for a sum of $6,500. In 1890, the com- 
pleted church was dedicated by the bishop 
and it was named St. John Nepomucene 
Roman Catholic Church. Father John Libar 
Jakovick served as its first parish priest. 

By 1915, the parish had outgrown its build- 
ing. The church which houses the present day 
parish was completed in 1917. Father Joseph 
Korman was the pastor at this time. The ar- 
chives of the church are extensive and have 
chronicled the lives and times of its parishion- 
ers. Sadly, these records show the first funeral 
held in the parish to be that of an 11-year-old 
boy who was killed while working in the local 
coal mines. 

St. John’s church has never been a wealthy 
parish. However, its parishioners have always 
cared for and maintained the church as they 
would their own homes. They consider the 
building to be a tribute to God, and to their an- 
cestors, who sacrificed to provide it. There is 
a community spirit among these proud people 
that has been evident since the church's hum- 
ble beginnings in 1889. Father John Boyle, 
who presently leads the congregation, chal- 
lenges his parishioners to not only maintain 
the structure itself, but to build and develop 
the Community of Faith known as St. John 
Nepomucene Church. Father Boyle can be ex- 
tremely proud to be associated with a parish 
so rich in history and heritage. It pleases me 
today to recognize St. John’s parish on the oc- 
casion of its 100th anniversary. 


TRIBUTE TO ERIN BURKE LYNCH 
HON. RONALD K. MACHTLEY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 1, 1992 


Mr. MACHTLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is my dis- 
tinct pleasure to congratulate Erin Burke 
Lynch of Rumford, as this year's recipient of 
the Congressman Ronald K. Machtley Aca- 
demic and Leadership Excellence Award for 
the Lincoln School in Providence, Rl. 
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This award is presented to the student, cho- 
sen by the Lincoln School, who demonstrates 
a mature blend of academic achievement, 
community involvement and leadership quali- 
ties. 

Erin Burke Lynch has more than fulfilled this 
criteria. While a member of the top 5 percent 
of her senior class, Erin was honored as an 
Amey Willson and Frances E. Wheeler Schol- 
ar and named to the national Cum Laude So- 
ciety. She was also recognized with the HS 
Poe Art Award, Yale Book Award, and Theatre 
Award, for her notable achievements in the 
arts. 

| commend Erin Burke Lynch for her out- 
standing achievements and wish her all the 
best in her future endeavors. 


REMEMBERING LEWIS SUTIN 
HON. BILL RICHARDSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 1, 1992 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, there are 
rare individuals who have dedicated their lives 
to upholding individuals’ freedoms, especially 
in the face of opposition. Lewis Sutin, lawyer 
and judge on the New Mexico Court of Ap- 
peals, was one of those unique individuals. 

It is with great sorrow that | report to my col- 
leagues that New Mexico and this Nation lost 
a great jurist with the recent death of Judge 
Sutin. 

Judge Sutin touched many lives during his 
long life and most successful career. | had the 
great fortune of knowing this fine man and 
recognize that his family, friends, and many 
acquaintances will miss him dearly. 

| urge my colleagues to join me in extending 
the Congress’ condolences to the Sutin family. 
My colleagues may be interested to learn 
more about the judge's lifetime contributions 
by reading the following article which ap- 
peared in the Albuquerque Journal: 

{From the Albuquerque Journal, May 26, 


LAWYER, JUDGE LEWIS SUTIN DIES 
(By Anthony DellaFlora) 

Lewis Sutin, one of New Mexico’s most 
well-known and controversial legal minds, 
died Monday morning of natural causes in 
Albuquerque. 

Sutin, 83, was known for the long white 
beard he sported in his later years, his ever 
present cigar and his willingness to battle 
the status quo, first as a lawyer and later as 
a state Court of Appeals judge. 

“I think he’s going to be the most remem- 
bered as fighter and a very talented and very 
successful trial lawyer and judge,’’ his son, 
Jonathan Sutin, said Monday. 

think he will be remembered for his con- 
cern about individual rights and freedoms,” 
he added. 

The younger Sutin said his father still 
came to his law office every day, although it 
was mainly to write letters. 

Sutin was best known for his outspoken- 
ness on legal issues and an ongoing feud with 
members of the Court of Appeals during his 
later years. 

A legal opinion issued in 1978 gained him 
worldwide attention. 

Writing on a case involving a 24-year-old 
woman charged with having sex with a 15- 
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year-old boy, he contended the act did not 
contribute to the delinquency of a minor. 

Sutin said the incident was nothing more 
than sex education essential and necessary 
in his growth toward maturity and subse- 
quent domestic family life.” 

Sutin was part of the 2-1 majority that 
overturned the woman's indictment. The 
New Mexico Supreme Court reversed the de- 
cision, however. 

The opinion made national headlines and 
was written about in at least one national 
news magazine. Sutin received angry letters 
from as far away as Australia. 

He later said he was dismayed by the reac- 
tion to the decision, “Why people think that 
one statement on sex should be exploded into 
an international issue is silly and a little 
disturbing,” he said in a newspaper interview 
in 1978. 

Even before that controversy, Sutin bick- 
ered with fellow judges on the Court of Ap- 
peals and later contended that they tried to 
gag his often flamboyant legal opinions. 

Sutin criticized some judges for what he 
termed “assembly line“ justice meted out by 
the Court of Appeals. 

Supporters characterized him as a protec- 
tor of individual rights, and he pointed out 
that despite his reputation as a maverick, he 
was usually in the majority on court deci- 
sions. _ 

He was the son of an immigrant tailor. He 
was born in Kansas City, Mo., and graduated 
from the University of Illinois law school in 
1931. 


IN RECOGNITION OF THE 100TH AN- 
NIVERSARY OF LOCAL 16 OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE OF 
THEATRICAL STAGE EMPLOYEES 
AND MOVING PICTURE MACHINE 
OPERATORS 


HON. NANCY PELOSI 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 1, 1992 


Ms. PELOSI. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to local 16 of the International Alli- 
ance of Theatrical Stage Employees and Mov- 
ing Picture Machine Operators on the occa- 
sion of its 100th anniversary as a labor union. 
Since the time of San Francisco's origin, the 
theater and entertainment industry has been 
an extremely important aspect of the city, and, 
naturally, theater technicians and crafts people 
are needed to run the show. In 1892, prompt- 
ed by substandard working conditions and in- 
adequate wages, local 16 was organized and 
received its charter. Robert Little was elected 
president, with William Rusk as business 
agent. Mr. Rusk became a guiding force of 
local 16 for more than 40 years, until his death 
in 1934. 

The union met its first challenge with the 
1906 earthquake, which destroyed the thea- 
ters, opera houses, and dance halls represent- 
ing the members’ livelihood. Local 16 formed 
a relief committee with local 7 in Oakland and 
worked to assist those in need. Soon the thea- 
ters opened, and local 16 experienced more 
prosperous times. 

In 1920, as theaters began to spring up 
throughout the city, local 16 expanded its 
membership to 143 and created the aged 
members fund to provide relief for older mem- 
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bers of the union. The opening of the War Me- 
morial Opera House in 1932 created work for 
union members in the midst of the Great De- 
pression. Local 16 has provided craft and 
technical support for the San Francisco Opera 
since its inception. 

Local 16's technicians and crafts people 
have assisted in the productions of the Pan- 
ama Pacific International Exposition in 1915, 
the Golden Gate International Exposition in 
the 1930's, the U.N. Conference in 1945, and 
countless plays and musicals at various thea- 
ters in San Francisco. Throughout the 1960's 
and 1970's, film production became an impor- 
tant factor in San Francisco, no doubt due in 
part to the resident excellence of local 16. 

The membership of local 16 continues to re- 
flect the diversity of the arts community. Mem- 
bers work as technicians in theater, on film 
and television productions, in multimedia, and 
a variety of other performing arts. 

In 1963, Edward Powell was appointed local 
16’s business agent, a position he holds 
today. Mr. Powell led the way in establishing 
a health and welfare program and pension 
plan for the union. 

Mr. Speaker, it gives me great pleasure to 
congratulate Edward Powell and local 16 on 
their centennial of service to San Francisco’s 
arts community. 


TRIBUTE TO SUSAN D. MASSE 
HON. RONALD K. MACHTLEY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 1, 1992 


Mr. MACHTLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is my dis- 
tinct pleasure to congratulate Susan D. Masse 
of Bristol, as this year’s recipient of the Con- 
gressman Ronald K. Machtley Academic and 
Leadership Excellence Award for Bristol High 
School, in Bristol, Rl. 

This award is presented to the student, cho- 
sen by Bristol High School, who demonstrates 
a mature blend of academic achievement, 
community involvement and leadership quali- 
ties. 

Susan Masse has more than fulfilled this cri- 
teria. While serving as secretary of the Na- 
tional Honor Society, Susan was duly elected 
by her peers as president of the student coun- 
cil and was a member of the executive board. 
She also volunteered in her community by or- 
ganizing a recycling program and blood drive. 

| commend Susan Masse for her outstand- 
ing achievements and wish her all the best in 
her future endeavors. 


A SALUTE TO THE “ARTISTIC DIS- 
COVERY” WINNERS OF THE 21ST 
CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 


HON. LOUIS STOKES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 1, 1992 


Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, during the past 
few months, |, along with other Members of 
Congress, have hosted the Artistic Discovery 
contest throughout the district in conjunction 
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with the 11th annual Congressional Art Com- 
petition for high school students. The contest 
allows Members to join together to recognize 
the creative spirit of American high school stu- 
dents in a nationwide art competition. 

am excited to be a part of an endeavor 
that is so very important to the development of 
our youth. | can proudly say that each piece 
of artwork from my district is of tremendous 
talent and ability. This year, artwork was re- 
ceived from 137 students representing 12 high 
schools. 

These students and their parents recently 
were honored at city hall in Cleveland Heights. 
| am pleased that more than 150 people at- 
tended the reception, marking the end of a 
week long Salute to Young Artists. 

The judges had a difficult time selecting this 
year's winner. In the end, Rayshawn Hunt, a 
senior from the Cleveland School of the Arts, 
was selected as the winner. Rayshawn’s elo- 
quent oil painting titled “Masked Still Life” re- 
cently arrived in Washington where it will be- 
come part of a mosaic of culturally diverse 
paintings from students nationwide. 

join my colleagues in looking forward to 
the official Artistic Discovery opening on June 
23. | thank the principals and art instructors 
from schools throughout my district who en- 
couraged the students to participate. | also 
take this time to thank the Artistic Discovery 
judges as well as Cleveland Heights mayor, 
Barbara Boyd, and her staff for accommodat- 
ing us at city hall during the Salute to Young 
Artists. 

Mr. Speaker, the walls of the Capitol are 
about to be masked with an array of culturally 
diverse paintings. Each one of these paintings 
represents the creative spirit of our youth. 
More importantly, these paintings will make 
the walls of the Capitol more beautiful. 


TRIBUTE TO INGA CHRISTANA 
WOHLGEMUTH 


HON. RONALD K. MACHTLEY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 1, 1992 


Mr. MACHTLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is my dis- 
tinct pleasure to congratulate Inga Christana 
Wohlgemuth of East Providence, as this year's 
recipient of the Congressman Ronald K. 
Machtley Academic and Leadership Excel- 
lence Award for East Providence High School, 
in East Providence, Rl. 

This award is presented to the student, cho- 
sen by East Providence High School, who 
demonstrates a mature blend of academic 
achievement, community involvement and 
leadership qualities. 

Inga Wohigemuth has more than fulfilled 
this criteria. While a member of the National 
Honor Society, Inga was an active participant 
in the student council, band, performing Arts 
Club, and Youth-to-Youth Club. She also de- 
voted herself to others in her community as a 
Sunday school teacher and by offering oboe 
lessons. 

| commend Inga Wohlgemuth for her out- 
standing achievements and wish her all the 
best in her future endeavors. 
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TRIBUTE TO BETHANY BRYDEN 


HON. RONALD K. MACHTLEY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June, 1, 1992 


Mr. MACHTLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is my dis- 
tinct pleasure to congratulate Bethany Bryden 
of North Providence, as this year’s recipient of 
the Congressman Ronald K. Machtley Aca- 
demic and Leadership Excellence Award for 
North Providence High School, in North Provi- 
dence, Rl. 

This award is presented to the student, cho- 
sen by North Providence High School, who 
demonstrates a mature blend of academic 
achievement, community involvement, and 
leadership qualities. 

Bethany Bryden has more than fulfilled this 
criteria. While maintaining an A+ average, 
Bethany served as editor of both the yearbook 
and literary magazine. Her high academic 
standing earned her membership to the Na- 
tional Honor Society, and she was also an ac- 
complished member of the math team. 

| commend Bethany Bryden for her out- 
standing achievements and wish her all the 
best in her future endeavors. 


SENATE COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Title IV of Senate Resolution 4, 
agreed to by the Senate on February 4, 
1977, calls for establishment of a sys- 
tem for a computerized schedule of all 
meetings and hearings of Senate com- 
mittees, subcommittees, joint commit- 
tees, and committees of conference. 
This title requires all such committees 
to notify the Office of the Senate Daily 
Digest—designated by the Rules Com- 
mittee—of the time, place, and purpose 
of the meetings, when scheduled, and 
any cancellations or changes in the 
meetings as they occur. 

As an additional procedure along 
with the computerization of this infor- 
mation, the Office of the Senate Daily 
Digest will prepare this information for 
printing in the Extensions of Remarks 
section of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
on Monday and Wednesday of each 
week. 

Meetings scheduled for Tuesday, 
June 2, 1992, may be found in the Daily 
Digest of today’s RECORD. 


MEETINGS SCHEDULED 


JUNE 3 
9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1993 for the De- 
partment of Defense, focusing on medi- 
cal programs. 
SD-192 
9:30 a.m. 
Armed Services 
Strategic Forces and Nuclear Deterrence 
Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 2629, to author- 
ize funds for fiscal year 1993 for mili- 
tary functions of the Department of 
Defense, and to prescribe military per- 
sonnel levels for fiscal year 1993, focus- 
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ing on civil defense programs and pol- 
icy. 
SR-222 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
Business meeting, to mark up S. 1423, 
proposed Limited Partnership Rollup 
Reform Act, and to consider the nomi- 
nation of David J. Ryder, of Virginia, 
to be Director of the Mint. 
SD-538 
10:00 a. m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
To hold hearings to review computer op- 
erations at the Department of Agri- 
culture. 
SR-332 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To hold hearings in conjunction with the 
National Ocean Policy Study to exam- 
ine New England's groundfish restora- 
tion. 
SD-628 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Communications Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on the Federal Commu- 
nication Commission’s proposed re- 
allocation of the two gigahertz commu- 
nications band. 
SR-253 
Finance 
To hold hearings to examine the effec- 
tiveness of enterprise zones as a spur to 
investment in economically distressed 
areas. 
SD-215 
Foreign Relations 
To hold hearings on the nominations of 
Adrian A, Basora, of New Hampshire, 
to be Ambassador to the Czech and Slo- 
vak Federal Republic, Richard Good- 
win Capen, Jr., of Florida, to be Am- 
bassador to Spain, William Henry Ger- 
ald FitzGerald, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be Ambassador to Ireland, 
Peter Barry Teeley, of Virginia, to be 
Ambassador to Canada, and Donald 
Herman Alexander, of Missouri, to be 
Ambassador to the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands. 
SD-419 
Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold hearings on veterans health leg- 
islation, including S. 1424, to revise 
chapter 17 of title 38, United States 
Code, to require the Secretary of Vet- 
erans Affairs to conduct a mobile 
health care clinic program for furnish- 
ing health care to veterans located in 
rural areas of the U.S., S. 2575, to re- 
vise chapter 74 of title 38, United 
States Code, to revise certain pay au- 
thorities that apply to nurses and 
other health care professionals, and S. 
2740, to revise title 38, United States 
Code, to revise and improve the provi- 
sion and evaluation of preventive 
health services by the Department of 
Veterans Affairs. 
SR-418 
2:00 p.m. 
Select Committee on Intelligence 
To hold closed hearings on intelligence 
matters. 
SH-219 
2:30 p.m. 
Armed Services 
To hold hearings on the Department of 
Defense’s 1994-1999 defense planning 
guidance. 
SR-222 
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JUNE 4 


9:30 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
To hold hearings on S. 2527, to restore 
Olympic National Park and the Elwha 
River ecosystem and fisheries in the 
State of Washington. 
SD-366 
Governmental Affairs 
To hold oversight hearings on Depart- 
ment of Defense contracting and sub- 
contracting practices. 


SD-342 
Judiciary 
Patents, Copyrights and Trademarks Sub- 
committee 


To hold hearings on S. 2013, to revise 
chapter 1 of title 17, United States 
Code, to enable satellite distributors to 
sue satellite carriers for unlawful dis- 
crimination. 

SR-328A 
Labor and Human Resources 
Children, Family, Drugs, and Alcoholism 
Subcommittee 

To hold hearings on S. 2343, to provide 
for demonstration projects in six 
States to establish or improve a sys- 
tem of assured minimum child support 
payments. 

8-430 


10:00 a.m. 
Budget 
To hold hearings to review proposals pro- 
viding for a Constitutional Amendment 
to balance the Federal Budget. 
SD-608 
Finance 
Taxation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings to examine excessive 
executive compensation, focusing on 
disclosure and possible tax code 


changes. ate 


Foreign Relations 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-419 
Judiciary 
To hold hearings on the nominations of 
Susan H. Black, of Florida, to be Unit- 
ed States Circuit Judge for the Elev- 
enth Circuit, Irene M. Keeley, to be 
United States District Judge for the 
Northern District of West Virginia, Lo- 
retta A. Preska, to be United States 
District Judge for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York, and Sonia 
Sotomayor, to be United States Dis- 
trict Judge for the Southern District of 
New York. 
SD-226 
2:30 p.m. 
Armed Services 
Conventional Forces and Alliance Defense 
Subcommittee 
Defense Industry and Technology Sub- 
committee 
To hold joint hearings on S. 2629, to au- 
thorize funds for fiscal year 1993 for 
military functions of the Department 
of Defense, and to prescribe military 
personnel levels for fiscal year 1993, fo- 
cusing on the impact of the defense 
build-down on the ability of the U.S. 
industrial and technology base to meet 
national security requirements. 
SD-106 


JUNE 5 
9:30 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
To hold hearings on information avail- 
able to consumers regarding the ade- 
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quacy of protection from sunscreens 
and sunglasses. 


SD-342 
Joint Economic 
To hold hearings to examine the employ- 
ment-unemployment situation for 
May. 
SD-628 
JUNE 8 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 


Military Construction Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for fiscal year 1993 for military 
construction programs, focusing on 
base closures. 
SD-192 


JUNE 9 


9:30 a.m. 
Finance 
To resume hearings to examine com- 
prehensive health care reform, focusing 
on proposals for expanding employ- 
ment-based health insurance coverage. 
SD-215 
10:00 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
Agricultural Research and General Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on the utility of ex- 
panded lamb reporting services by the 
Department of Agriculture. 
SR-332 
Appropriations 
Interior Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed budget es- 
timates for the Department of the Inte- 
rior. 
5-128, Capitol 
2:30 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on proposed budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1993 for the 
Department of the Interior. 
S-128, Capitol 


— = = = 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


JUNE 10 


9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Aviation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings to examine competition 
in the airline industry, and on S. 2312, 
to revise the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958 to enhance competition at, and the 
provision of essential air service with 
respect to high density airports. 
SR-253 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 


SD-366 
JUNE 11 
2:00 p.m. 
Armed Services 
Strategic Forces and Nuclear Deterrence 
Subcommittee 


To resume hearings on S. 2629, to author- 
ize funds for fiscal year 1993 for mili- 
tary functions of the Department of 
Defense, and to prescribe military per- 
sonnel levels for fiscal year 1993, focus- 
ing on the bomber road map” and re- 
lated bomber programs. 

SR-222 


JUNE 17 


9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Communications Subcommittee 
To hold hearings to examine tele- 
communications technology as related 
to the field of education. 
SR-253 


Finance 
To resume hearings to examine com- 
prehensive health care reform, focusing 
on proposals for instituting universal 
coverage through public health insur- 


ance programs. 
SD-215 
Rules and Administration 
Business meeting, to mark up pending 
calendar business. 
SR-301 
10:00 a.m. 


Veterans’ Affairs 
Business meeting, to mark up pending 
calendar business. 
SR-418 
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2:00 p.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Merchant Marine Subcommittee 
To hold hearings to examine issues relat- 
ing to maritime reform. 
SR-253 


JUNE 18 


9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Consumer Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 2232, to require 
manufacturers of new automobiles to 
affix a label containing certain 
consumer information on each auto- 
mobile manufactured after a specified 


year. 
SR-253 
Finance 

To continue hearings to examine com- 
prehensive health care reform, focusing 
on proposals for tax-incentive based 

health care reform. 
SD-215 


JUNE 23 


9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Communications Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
authorizing funds for programs of the 
National Telecommunications Infor- 
mation Administration, Department of 
Commerce. 
SR-253 


JULY 1 


9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Communications Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on mobile communica- 


tions. 
SR-253 


JULY 2 


10:00 a.m. 
Veterans’ Affairs 

To hold hearings on S. 2028, to revise 
title 38, United States Code, to improve 
and expand health care and health-care 
related services furnished to women 
veterans by the Department of Veter- 

ans Affairs. 
SR-418 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Tuesday, June 2, 1992 


The House met at 12 noon. 


The Reverend Barbara St. Andrews, 
executive director of medicine and phi- 
losophy, California Pacific Medical 
Center, San Francisco, CA, offered the 
following prayer: 

Most Holy Sovereign, whose power to 
serve takes residence in us, we ac- 
knowledge Your presence in our midst 
and ask Your guidance in the decisions 
we must make to preserve and guide 
Your world. Keep us mindful that we 
share Your spirit with all people, that 
our own limitations seek amendment 
by Your grace. Enable us to see dif- 
ficult problems differently, to become 
yielding disciples of life. We ask that 
our attention may be directed by Your 
larger purposes, not by expected re- 
sults, that we may be open in each mo- 
ment to gifts of inbreaking surprise 
and hopes reinforced by lives surren- 
dered to Your power. Teach us to work 
together for just and courageous 
causes, not separately for personal 
causes. In patience, in peace, and al- 
ways in Your name, Amen. 


for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. SMITH of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
in a little more than a week, Members 
of this body will face one of the most 
important votes you will ever cast 
while you are a Member of Congress. 
You will have the historic opportunity 
to pass a balanced budget amendment 
to the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Even Thomas Jefferson said: 

If I could pass just one amendment to the 
Constitution, I would pass the amendment 
which provides that the government cannot 
borrow money. 

Well, to this day, the words of Thom- 
as Jefferson still ring in our ears. 

We know the problem. The problem is 
a $400 billion deficit, $4 trillion in debt. 
We know it is time for a change, which 
people are crying for. We know it is 
time to begin to restrain spending. 

So what is the solution for our chil- 
dren, for our economy, for our country? 
The solution is support the Stenholm- 
Smith amendment to balance the budg- 
et of the U.S. Treasury. 


NOTICE 


We wish to inform all Members of Congress that today’s Congressional 
Record has been printed entirely on paper manufactured from 
100-percent postconsumer recovered material. 


CHARLIE ROSE, Chairman, 
Joint Committee on Printing. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has exam- 
ined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House 
his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the Jour- 
nal stands approved. 


PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 


The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. MAZZOLI] come 
forward and lead the House in the 
Pledge of Allegiance. 

Mr. MAZZOLI led the Pledge of Alle- 
giance as follows: 

I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the 
United States of America, and to the Repub- 
lic for which it stands, one nation under God, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all. 


——— 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL AMEND- 
MENT TO BALANCE THE BUDGET 


(Mr. SMITH of Oregon asked and was 
given permission to address the House 


THE CASE OF JOHN DEMJANJUK 


(Mr. TRAFICANT asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 


Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, John 
Demjanjuk, the retired Cleveland auto- 
worker, was convicted and sentenced to 
death as being Ivan the Terrible of 
Treblinka, the gas chamber operated to 
kill nearly 1 million Jews. 


Demjanjuk claims he was innocent 
from the beginning. 

Now since that conviction, there are 
over 70 statements from 37 different in- 
dividuals that named Ivan Grossny 
Ivan the Terrible, as a man named Ivan 
Marchenko, taller, older, black hair, 
long scar on the neck. 


Demjanjuk, blond hair, no scar on 
the neck. 


Mr. Speaker, John Demjanjuk is not 
Ivan the Terrible. Our Justice Depart- 


ment went after Nazis and pursued 
headlines. 

Now our Justice Department has 
headaches. 

The tragedy is that the Demjanjuk 
family has heartaches over this mat- 
ter. It is time for Israel to set him free, 
bring him back home to America. Our 
Government should be ashamed for 
kicking the rights of this man down 
the drain, because his case was sen- 
sitive. 


There are no asterisks in our Con- 
stitution. What is our country coming 
to? 

Ivan Marchenko is Ivan the Terrible. 
John Demjanjuk is a retired auto- 
worker from Cleveland. 


IN SUPPORT OF THE BALANCED 
BUDGET AMENDMENT 


(Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of our oppor- 
tunity next week to vote for a balanced 
budget amendment. Certainly there 
cannot be anything more important to 
this Government than to be fiscally re- 
sponsible. 

There is great discussion now in the 
news about the fact that we do not 
need a constitutional amendment, that 
a constitutional amendment will not 
do any good. 

The fact is that for 30 years we have 
not been fiscally responsible in this 
Government and we need a procedural 
change. We need something that pro- 
vides to this Congress and to this 
President and other Presidents a con- 
stitutional restraint on spending more 
than we take in. 

It is interesting and frustrating, 
frankly, to hear last week in a commit- 
tee that I am in to authorize a bill for 
housing 21 percent over the previous 
year’s spending and expect to balance 
the budget. 

Just last week on this floor, we 
talked about the National Institutes 
for Health, a wonderful institution, one 
we need, $3 billion over the President’s 
request on a $5 billion process. 

There is no way that this Congress 
will balance the budget without the 
constitutional restraint, and I urge my 
colleagues to support it when it comes 
up in the near future. 


OThis symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e.g., O 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 
Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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REMEMBERING THE ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE TIANANMEN MASSACRE 


(Mr. ABERCROMBIE asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. ABERCROMBIE. Mr. Speaker, 3 
years after the June 4 Tiananmen mas- 
sacre, China’s human rights record 
falls far short of internationally recog- 
nized standards. No American who wit- 
nessed the horrifying sight of armed 
troops slaughtering hundreds of peace- 
ful students in Tiananmen Square can 
be comfortable with a China policy 
that fails to register our clear outrage. 

Mr. Speaker, as we remember this 
sad day, I would like to pay a special 
tribute to Wang Dan, one of the promi- 
nent student leaders of the 
prodemocracy movement in Beijing. 
Wang was arrested on July 2, 1989, after 
requesting help in fleeing China from a 
Taiwanese journalist. Although appre- 
hended in July, his arrest was only ac- 
knowledged a month later. 

Authorities charged him with 
counterrevolutionary propaganda and 
incitement, and in mid-1990 he was held 
in solitary confinement and required to 
write confessional materials every day. 
Wang has never admitted to the 
charges laid against him. His govern- 
ment appointed lawyer could only de- 
fend him on condition that he pleaded 
guilty. 

Mr. Speaker, how many more of 
those like Wang Dan have been sen- 
tenced merely for voicing their yearn- 
ing for democracy, human rights, and 
freedom. We must not forget them. 
They must be freed. 

They have turned to the United 
States, Mr. Speaker. Chinese democ- 
racy leaders have told me explicitly 
that most favored nation is by far the 
most effective means of bringing Amer- 
ican influence to bear on human rights 
issues. In my meeting with the Dalai 
Lama, he made it clear that most fa- 
vored nation is the strongest lever that 
we can use to secure progress in the 
area of human rights. There is only one 
way, Mr. Speaker, deny the President’s 
renewal of conditional most favored 
nation for China. 


o 1210 


CONTROLLING COSTS CITED AS 
ONLY RESPONSIBLE WAY TO AD- 
DRESS HEALTH CARE CRISIS 


(Mr. GOSS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Speaker, our Nation’s 
health care crisis is not news to anyone 
anymore. What is news is the fact that 
this crisis can be addressed without 
making brash and irresponsible prom- 
ises of free health care for everyone. 
We cannot shift the blame to business 
or impose simplistic caps on health 
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care expenditures. We must address 
this problem realistically. Three of my 
colleagues and I have introduced legis- 
lation that improves upon the idea of 
incremental reform we started 2 years 
ago. We are building consensus by ad- 
dressing the problem the only respon- 
sible way—controlling costs. Lower 
costs means greater access to millions 
of Americans. This legislation channels 
waste and mismanagement into real 
health care dollars savings which can 
be utilized for underserved individuals. 
There is a reason our health care deliv- 
ery system has failed us and now there 
is a solution—join me in cosponsoring 
H.R. 4280—we owe it to our constitu- 
ents to become part of the solution. 


—— 


WE SHOULD PRESERVE, CON- 
SERVE, AND REHABILITATE ALL 
THE WORLD’S RAIN FORESTS 


(Mr. VENTO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, I was as- 
tounded by President Bush’s call for 
$150 million to manage forests around 
the globe. The fact of the matter is 
that the Bush policy at home has been 
a political clear cut of our temperate 
rain forests. 

Mr. Speaker, the need is for global 
treaties and agreements that deal ef- 
fectively with the protection of that 
fauna and flora biodiversity that ex- 
ists. And the Bush administration has 
reneged, has backslided on signing 
treaties—agreements that address bio- 
diversity—just as the President person- 
ally intervened to weaken and shat- 
tered the goals of achieving a compact 
on greenhouse gases that are, of 
course, damaging our environment. 

Mr. Speaker, the answer is, of course, 
to preserve, conserve, and rehabilitate 
all of our rainforests whether in tropi- 
cal or temperate areas and the bio- 
diversity so important on planet Earth. 

Pumping more dollars into reforest- 
ation by the President to underwrite 
global forests after advocacy of a pol- 
icy to write off forests to clear cut 
around the globe is deficient, to say 
the least. In fact, sound policy should 
begin at home. It should begin in the 
U.S. forests and public lands not the 
Bush administration policy being pur- 
sued nor the rhetorical statement 
around the world yesterday that the 
President voiced. 

Predictably, the reaction of the 
world community has been condemna- 
tion of the Bush policy with nonman- 
agement of rainforests. And the rejec- 
tion of overall environmental agree- 
ments. Neither the world community 
nor the American people are going to 
be bought off concerning our national 
and international natural heritage. 
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STRUGGLING DEMOCRACIES 
WOULD IMPROVE MANUFACTUR- 
ING BASE WITH U.S. HELP 


(Mr. UPTON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. UPTON. Mr. Speaker, we all real- 
ize that our Nation does not live in a 
vacuum and that economic stability in 
the world is a prerequisite for a peace- 
ful environment here at home. In order 
to address these needs, I have intro- 
duced H.R. 4839, with Congressman 
HOWARD WOLPE, which would send 
technical teams of U.S. professionals 
overseas to assist struggling democ- 
racies in improving their manufactur- 
ing base. The idea is simple common 
sense and would not require any new 
appropriations. 

In order to receive this technical as- 
sistance, foreign nations need to be in 
the process of developing a free market 
economy and to have a manufacturing 
sector which is inefficient and unpro- 
ductive. These teams of American pro- 
fessionals would help individual com- 
panies modernize their plants with U.S. 
products and expertise. 

This program would employ Ameri- 
cans, bolster the economies of strug- 
gling democracies, and our economy as 
well. With the end of the cold war, and 
an emerging global economy, we have 
got to make sure that our foreign aid 
programs support not just American 
ideals but also American workers and 
products. 

H.R. 4839 is a bargain for America 
and would promote our Nation’s econ- 
omy and ideals. I would urge my col- 
leagues to support and cosponsor this 
bipartisan legislation. 


TARGETED JOBS TAX CREDIT 


(Mr. EDWARDS of Texas asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. EDWARDS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, over the years, the effectiveness of 
the targeted jobs tax credit [TJTC] as 
a hiring tool has been well docu- 
mented. This program helps economi- 
cally disadvantaged individuals find 
meaningful employment by providing a 
tax credit incentive for employers who 
hire targeted categories of unemployed 
Americans. One of the specific TJTC 
categories is Vietnam-era veterans. 

This bill would broaden the eligi- 
bility requirement, changing Vietnam- 
era veterans, to conflict-era veterans. 
Thus, this legislation would make all 
veterans who may be experiencing em- 
ployability problems eligible for par- 
ticipation in the TJTC Program. Re- 
cent studies indicate that approxi- 
mately one-third of the Nation’s home- 
less are veterans. TJTC could be a use- 
ful tool in prevention of long-term un- 
employment if used effectively with 
our newest generation of wartime vet- 
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erans. I firmly believe this is a small, 
but extremely effective, incentive to do 
this. 

I urge you to join me in support of 
this measure to assist those most de- 
serving men and women who served, 
and will serve, in our Nation’s defense. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE HON- 
ORABLE ROBERT H. MICHEL, MI- 
NORITY LEADER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY) laid before the House the 
following communication from the 
Honorable ROBERT H. MICHEL, minority 
leader; 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, June 1, 1992. 
Hon. THOMAS S. FOLEY, 
Speaker of the House, House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: Pursuant to Sec. 
6010(d)(1)(C) of Public Law 102-240, I hereby 
appoint Mr. George Ebersole of Chicago, Illi- 
nois, to serve as a member of the National 
Council on Surface Transportation Research. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT H. MICHEL, 
Minority Leader, 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE HON- 
ORABLE J. DENNIS HASTERT, 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following commu- 
nication from the Honorable DENNIS J. 
HASTERT, Member of Congress: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, June 1, 1992. 
Hon. THOMAS FOLEY, 
Speaker of the House, 
The Capitol, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: This is to formally no- 
tify you pursuant to Rule L (50) of the Rules 
of the House that I have been served with a 
subpoena issued by the Circuit Court of Kane 
County, Illinois, in the case of Roger X. 
Baker vs. Osco Drug Company (American 
Drugstores). 

After consultation with the General Coun- 
sel to the Clerk, I have determined that com- 
pliance with the subpoena is consistent with 
the privileges and precedents of the House. 

Sincerely, 
J. DENNIS HASTERT, 
Member of Congress. 


——— ͤ—— 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CLERK OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following commu- 
nication from the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives: 

WASHINGTON, DC, 
May 29, 1992. 
Hon. THOMAS S. FOLEY, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: This is to notify you 
pursuant to Rule L (50) of the Rules of the 
House that I have been served with a sub- 
poena issued by the United States District 
Court for the District of Maryland. 

After consultation with my General Coun- 
sel, I have determined that compliance with 
the subpoena is consistent with the privi- 
leges and precedents of the House. 
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With great respect, lam 
Sincerely yours, 
DONNALD K. ANDERSON, 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 
PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the provisions of clause 5 of rule 
I, the Chair announces that he will 
postpone further proceedings today on 
each motion to suspend the rules on 
which a recorded vote or the yeas and 
nays are ordered, or on which the vote 
is objected to under clause 4 of rule 
XV. 

Such rollcall votes, if postponed, will 
be taken on Wednesday, June 3, 1992. 


EXTENSION OF AUTHORIZATION 
FOR HISTORIC PRESERVATION 
FUND 


Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 4801) to amend the National His- 
toric Preservation Act to extend the 
authorization for the Historic Preser- 
vation Fund. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


H.R. 4801 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That section 108 of the 
National Historic Preservation Act, as 
amended (16 U.S.C, 470h), is further amended 
by striking 1992“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof 1997“. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, the gentleman from 
Minnesota, [Mr. VENTO] will be recog- 
nized for 20 minutes, and the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming [Mr. THOMAS] 
will be recognized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. VENTO]. 

GENERAL LEAVE 

Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to re- 
vise and extend their remarks on H.R. 
4801, the bill presently under consider- 
ation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 4801, which I intro- 
duced at the administration’s request, 
and which has bipartisan support, 
would amend the National Historic 
Preservation Act to extend to 1997 the 
period for which deposits are credited 
to the historic preservation fund. The 
historic preservation fund, which is an- 
nually credited with $150 million, de- 
rived from offshore oil and gas receipts, 
provides matching Federal funds for 
the national trust for historic preser- 
vation as well as matching Federal 
funds for State historic preservation 
programs and projects. This preserva- 
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tion partnership has been responsible 
over the years for much of this Na- 
tion’s preservation efforts. By assisting 
States to have professional preserva- 
tion programs and by supporting the 
efforts of the national trust for historic 
preservation, the historic preservation 
fund stretches Federal dollars in very 
worthy ways. 

Although important, H.R. 4801 is pri- 
marily technical. Still, there is a time 
sensitivity in acting on this bill be- 
cause the existing authorization of de- 
posits to the historic preservation fund 
expires September 30, 1992. At the hear- 
ing before the Subcommittee on Na- 
tional Parks and Public Lands on this 
bill, both the administration and the 
public witnesses testified in its favor. I 
support H.R. 4801 and urge passage of 
this noncontroversial measure by the 
House. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 
4801, a bill which would extend the au- 
thorization for the historic preserva- 
tion fund at the current ceiling of $150 
million annually through fiscal year 
1997. 

Mr. Speaker, on this side of the aisle, 
we support the historic preservation 
programs as described by the chairman 
and funded under this bill. This his- 
toric preservation fund is a critical ele- 
ment of our country’s program to save 
historic buildings, sites and objects. 
While we believe that a greater per- 
centage of the funds authorized under 
this program should go to actual bricks 
and mortar construction projects, in- 
stead of bureaucrat salaries and stud- 
ies, we do support the overall program, 
at least in part because the inherent 
matching requirements of this program 
ensure these funds will be effectively 
spent. 

I join with the administration in sup- 
porting this measure introduced by 
Chairman VENTO, but I must point out 
that it is somewhat ironic to me that 
certain Members are supporting huge 
outlays from the receipts of offshore 
oil and gas sales in terms of the his- 
toric preservation fund and the land 
and water conservation fund at the 
same time they are advocating drastic 
cuts in the offshore energy programs of 
this country. These two positions are 
on a direct collision course. 
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Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr, VENTO. Mr. Speaker, of course, 
in supporting this, I want to point out 
to the Members that historically, the 
historic preservation fund has been 
growing and has well over $1.5 billion, 
in the fund. We want the revenue that 
is produced from offshore oil and gas to 
continue to flow in a proportionate 
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amount to the historic preservation 
fund as it has in the past. Ideally, we 
would hope the resource coming from 
this fund could be used for the myriad 
of historic preservation projects that 
need funding within our country that 
deal with our cultural and historic her- 
itage. Unfortunately, because of budg- 
etary limitations, especially in the last 
decade, there has been too few dollars 
which have flowed out of the fund and 
into physical restoration of resources 
within the States, and so the fund has 
held great promise, I might say, Mr. 
Speaker, but little fulfillment in terms 
of accomplishing the goals that have 
been established, but nevertheless, I 
think, within the decade of the 19908. 
hopefully we will witness a more effec- 
tive advocacy and agenda in terms of 
our fiscal problems and will be able to 
finally use these historic preservation 
funds for the purposes intended. 

I want to just point out further, Mr. 
Speaker, that the concept here is that, 
as we deplete one resource; that is, our 
outer continental shelf oil and gas, 
that we in fact provide those resources 
to flow for the restoration and preser- 
vation of other resources in the histori- 
cal preservation programs across this 
country. It is the idea of trying to use 
the natural resources to help store up 
the cultural and historic resources, 
much as we do at the land water con- 
servation fund, which of course ad- 
dresses itself most specifically to natu- 
ral resources in the States and in our 
Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no requests for 
time, and I yield back the balance of 
my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY). The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. VENTO] that the House 
suspend the rules and pass the bill, 
H.R. 4801. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended, and the bill 
was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AUTHORIZING APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR THE ADVISORY COUNCIL ON 
HISTORIC PRESERVATION 


Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 3905) to amend the Historic Pres- 
ervation Act to authorize appropria- 
tions for the Advisory Council on His- 
toric Preservation, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 3905 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That section 212(a) of the 
Historic Preservation Act (16 U.S.C. 470 et 
seq.) is amended by deleting the last sen- 
tence and inserting in lieu thereof the sen- 
tence “There are authorized to be appro- 
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priated for purposes of this title not to ex- 
ceed $5,000,000 in each fiscal year 1992 
through 1998.“ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. VENTO] will be recog- 
nized for 20 minutes, and the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming [Mr. THOMAS] 
will be recognized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. VENTO]. 

GENERAL LEAVE 

Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to re- 
vise and extend their remarks on the 
legislation presently under consider- 
ation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 3905, introduced by 
my Interior Committee colleague Con- 
gressman CRAIG THOMAS, increases the 
authorization of appropriations for the 
Advisory Council on Historic Preserva- 
tion. The Advisory Council on Historic 
Preservation, established in 1966, pro- 
vides the Congress, the President, gov- 
ernmental agencies and the public with 
guidance on the implementation of his- 
toric preservation principles and pol- 
icy. Through its consultations, train- 
ing courses, and publications it edu- 
cates about historic preservation’s pur- 
poses and practices. The Advisory 
Council on Historic Preservation also 
acts as a referee and reviews actions 
relating to the Federal Historic Preser- 
vation Program. 

In testimony before the Subcommit- 
tee on National Parks and Public 
Lands, H.R. 3905 received support from 
both the administration and the public 
witnesses. The legislation needs expe- 
dient action because additional author- 
ization is required if the Advisory 
Council on Historic Preservation is to 
receive increased funding in fiscal year 
1993 and beyond. Under current law, 
there is authorized to be appropriated 
$2,500,000 annually to carry out the 
Council’s functions. The President's 
fiscal year 1993 budget requested $2.798 
million for the Council. Without this 
additional authorization, the Advisory 
Council on Historic Preservation would 
not be authorized to receive increased 
appropriations. I support H.R. 3905 and 
am not aware of any controversy asso- 
ciated with this measure. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 
3905, a bill which I sponsored reauthor- 
izing the Advisory Council on Historic 
Preservation for 5 years. This is a bill 
which has moved quickly through sub- 
committee hearings and markup, as 
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well as through full committee mark- 
up. It also has the full support of the 
administration. 

I was pleased to host Mrs. Lucille 
Dumbrill, a constituent and long-time 
friend from Newcastle, WY, and mem- 
ber of the Advisory Council, as the 
Council’s witness before the Sub- 
committee on National Parks and Pub- 
lic Lands. Her enthusiasm for the pro- 
grams of the Advisory Council was in- 
strumental in my introduction of this 
bill. 

The Advisory Council serves as a 
facilitator for Federal agencies to com- 
ply with the myriad of historic preser- 
vation laws and regulations we now 
have in place. While we each have our 
own opinion about the burdens that 
have been created with historic preser- 
vation statutes, the Advisory Council 
provides valuable assistance to Federal 
agencies in meeting those require- 
ments. 

Although this reauthorization bill 
doubles the appropriation ceiling for 
the Advisory Council to $5 million per 
year, the need for this reauthorization 
is clear. The fiscal year 1992 Interior 
appropriations bill exceeded the au- 
thorization for the Advisory Council, 
and the administration’s request for 
fiscal year 1993 does as well. It’s my 
hope and expectation that the Coun- 
cil’s requests will remain well below 
H.R. 3905’s ceiling of $5 million for the 
duration of the authorization period, 
but it is good legislative policy to set 
the authorization to match the appro- 
priations actions of the administration 
and Congress. 

That said, I thank the House and 
Chairman VENTO for bringing this bill 
to quick action. I’m pleased that we 
have moved expeditiously to have this 
reauthorization complete in time for 
passage of fiscal year 1993 Interior ap- 
propriations bill, and to continue the 
work of the Advisory Council on His- 
toric Preservation. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no requests for 
time, and I yield back the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is appropriate 
that we recognize, in terms of the His- 
toric Advisory Council, 11 citizen mem- 
bers from across the Nation that serve 
on the council. Our national policies on 
historic preservation in these instances 
is dependent upon the State and his- 
toric preservation offices of the 50 
States who contract in agreement with 
the National Park Service to carry out 
the Historic Preservation Act. From 
time to time, there are differences of 
opinion as to what constitutes historic 
preservation and appropriate actions 
with regards to actions within the 
States, and the council has played a 
unique role in terms of arbitrating dif- 
ferences as to the preservation of his- 
toric fabric and appropriate action by a 
developer to modify historic property. 
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In addition, my staff and I had the 
opportunity to work with the Council 
on Historic Preservation, when there 
have been differences of opinion con- 
cerning the various agencies and Na- 
tional Government. Mr. Speaker, it 
may be interesting to the body to rec- 
ognize that, for instance, the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
[NASA], had in fact a controversy 
growing about how to handle some of 
its cultural and historic resources, that 
existed in various sites that they man- 
aged. Clearly, in their enthusiasm, 
some Members of Congress sought to 
exempt NASA, the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, 
from the provisions of the Historic 
Preservation Act. It was the role of the 
Advisory Council on Historic Preserva- 
tion that interceded and prevailed con- 
vincing Members—along with the sup- 
port of a good number of Members that 
are interested in such resources—to 
forgo such*exemption. The consequence 
was an agreement that was obtained by 
the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration to, in fact, come up 
with a plan to deal appropriately with 
our historic resources—related to 
NASA. 
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Mr. Speaker, this is repeated 
throughout the agencies and depart- 
ments of our Federal Government, and 
that is one of the reasons I would ask 
Members to support this small author- 
ization of appropriation today. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time, and I yield back the 
balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY). The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. VENTO] that the House 
suspend the rules and pass the bill, 
H.R. 3905. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


EMANCIPATION OF THE BAHA’IS 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and agree to the 
concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 156) 
concerning the emancipation of the 
Baha’i community of Iran, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H. Con. RES. 156 

Whereas in 1982, 1984, 1988, and 1990, the 
Congress, by concurrent resolution, declared 
that it holds the Government of Iran respon- 
sible for upholding the rights of all its na- 
tionals, including members of the Baha'i 
Faith, Iran's largest religious minority; 

Whereas in such resolutions the Congress 
condemned the Iranian Government's perse- 
cution of the Baha'i community, including 
the execution of more than 200 Baha'is, the 
imprisonment of thousands of Baha'is, and 
other oppressive actions against Baha'is 
based solely upon their religious beliefs; 
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Whereas the Congress has urged the Presi- 
dent to work with other governments and 
the United Nations in support of the rights 
of Iranian Baha'is; 

Whereas recent reports indicate that most 
Iranian Baha'is imprisoned because of their 
religion have been released, and some con- 
fiscated business and personal properties of 
such Baha’is have been restored; and 

Whereas despite such actions, the Govern- 
ment of Iran summarily executed a leading 
member of the Baha'i community in March 
1992 and continues to deny the Baha'i com- 
munity the right to organize, to elect its 
leaders, to hold community property for wor- 
ship or assembly, to operate religious 
schools, and to conduct other normal reli- 
gious community activities: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the 
Senate concurring), That the Congress— 

(1) continues to hold the Government of 
Iran responsible for upholding the rights of 
all its nationals, including members of the 
Baha’i community, in a manner consistent 
with Iran’s obligations under the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights and the inter- 
national covenants on human rights; 

(2) notes that the Government of Iran sum- 
marily executed a prominent Iranian Baha'i 
in March 1992, the first such execution in 
more than 3 years, and further notes that re- 
ports indicate that several Baha' is have been 
arrested during 1992; 

(3) expresses concern that, despite some re- 
cent improvements in the treatment of indi- 
vidual Baha'is, the Baha’i community con- 
tinues to be denied legal recognition, and the 
basic rights to organize, elect its leaders, 
educate its youth, and carry on the normal 
activities of law-abiding religious commu- 
nity; 

(4) urges the Government of Iran to extend 
to the Baha’i community the rights guaran- 
teed by the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights and the international covenants on 
human rights, including the freedom of 
thought, conscience, and religion, and equal 
protection of the law; and 

(5) calls upon the President to continue— 

(A) to urge the Government of Iran to 
emancipate the Baha'i community by grant- 
ing those rights guaranteed by the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights and the inter- 
national covenants on human rights; 

(B) to emphasize that the United States re- 
gards the human rights practices of the Gov- 
ernment of Iran, particularly its treatment 
of the Baha'i community and other religious 
minorities, as a significant element in the 
development of its relations with the Gov- 
ernment of Iran; and 

(C) to cooperate with other governments 
and international organizations, including 
the United Nations and its agencies, in ef- 
forts to protect the religious rights of the 
Baha’is and other minorities through joint 
appeals to the Government of Iran and 
through other appropriate actions. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. HAMILTON] will be recog- 
nized for 20 minutes, and the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. BROOM- 
FIELD] will be recognized for 20 min- 
utes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HAMILTON]. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in strong support 
of House Concurrent Resolution 156 as 
amended, a resolution which concerns 
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the emancipation of the Baha'i com- 
munity in Iran. This resolution was 
passed out of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs on May 21 by voice vote. 

The purpose of the resolution is to 
recognize the responsibility of the Gov- 
ernment of Iran for upholding the 
rights of all its nationals, including the 
members of the Baha'i faith, Iran's 
largest religious minority. 

This is the fifth time in the last dec- 
ade that Congress will have recognized 
this important human rights issue in 
Iran. Unfortunately, as the recent exe- 
cution of a Baha’i leader and the recent 
arrests of several Baha’i community 
members indicates, these resolutions 
are still needed. We need to continue to 
monitor the human rights situation in 
Tran carefully. 

Mr. Speaker, I also want to note that 
May 29, last Friday, was a day of spe- 
cial significance for the Baha’i commu- 
nity. More than 100,000 Baha'is met in 
communities across the United States 
to mark the 100th anniversary of the 
death of Baha’ullah, the prophet-found- 
er of the Baha’i faith. 

I also want to recognize the leader- 
ship of my colleagues, Congressman 
WAYNE OWENS of Utah, the chief spon- 
sor of the resolution, and Congressman 
BEN GILMAN of New York, in bringing 
this issue before the Congress. 

It is hoped that through resolutions 
like this one that the human rights 
problems in Iran will be given the at- 
tention they deserve and the world 
community can be energized to work 
for improvements in respect for inter- 
national recognized human rights in 
Iran 


I urge adoption of House Concurrent 
Resolution 156, as amended. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

At the outset I would like to com- 
pliment the gentleman from Utah [Mr. 
OWENS], as well as the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. GILMAN], for sponsoring 
this particular resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to express my 
strong support for this resolution. 

Since its founding, our Nation has re- 
garded religious freedom as a fun- 
damental right. Regardless of the na- 
ture of their beliefs, all Americans are 
free to profess and practice their reli- 
gious faith. 

Freedom of religion is enshrined not 
only in our Constitution, but also in 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, which has been signed by vir- 
tually every nation in the world. 

Since it came to power in 1979, how- 
ever, the self-styled Islamic Govern- 
ment of Iran has constantly persecuted 
the Baha’i religious community. Ba- 
ha’is are the largest religious minority 
in Iran. More than 200 Baha’is have 
been executed and thousands more 
have been imprisoned. 
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Mr. Speaker, the repression of the 
Baha’is has occurred despite the fact 
that they have neither opposed the 
Government of Iran nor engaged in any 
subversive activities. The truth of the 
matter is that the Baha’is were singled 
out for persecution solely on the basis 
of their religious beliefs. 

During the past few years, it seemed 
that conditions for the Baha’i commu- 
nity in Iran had improved. No execu- 
tions of Baha’is has been reported since 
December 1988, and many of those who 
had been imprisoned due to their reli- 
gious beliefs had been released. 

But on March 18 of the this year, Ira- 
nian authorities secretly executed a 
prominent member of the Baha’i com- 
munity. His wife was not informed 
until April 5, and the authorities bur- 
ied him in an unmarked grave. He had 
not been charged with any crime nor 
had he received a trial. 

This incident demonstrates that Iran 
is continuing to deny the Baha’i com- 
munity legal protection and basic 
rights to religious freedom, despite its 
repeated public denials of discrimina- 
tion against them. this situation vio- 
lates international conventions signed 
by Iran, and affronts the values of the 
civilized world. 

House Concurrent Resolution 156 will 
help send a message to the Iranian 
Government that it must respect the 
religious freedom of all its citizens if it 
wishes to become a member of the 
international community. I urge my 
colleagues to support it. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. GILMAN], a cosponsor of 
this legislation. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 156, a resolution urging the Ira- 
nian Government to once and for all, 
emancipate its Baha’i community. I 
am pleased to join my good friend and 
distinguished colleague on our Foreign 
Affairs Committee, the gentleman 
from Utah, [Mr. OWENS] as an original 
cosponsor of this resolution, House 
Concurrent Resolution 156, and I com- 
mend the gentleman for his outstand- 
ing work on this measure. I also want 
to thank our distinguished committee 
ranking member, the gentleman from 
Michigan, [Mr. BROOMFIELD] and the 
distinguished chairman of our sub- 
committee on Europe and the Middle 
East, the gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. 
HAMILTON] for their support. For far 
too long, the Baha’i community in Iran 
has been oppressed by the Government 
of Iran. 

Just a few months ago we took note 
of recent progress with respect to 
Iran’s treatment of individual members 
of the Baha’i faith. However, we were 
recently outraged and sickened by the 
execution of a leading member of the 
Iranian Baha'i community by rep- 
resentatives of the Iranian Government 
on March 18, 1992. This was the first 
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such execution in 3 years. Additional 
reports indicate that several more Ba- 
ha’is have been arrested this year. We 
can only hope and pray that a similar 
fate does not await them. Once and for 
all, let us call upon the Iranian Gov- 
ernment to institutionalize human 
rights and religious rights for their 
largest religious minority group. 

It is my sincere hope that this con- 
gressional action will inspire the Unit- 
ed Nations Human Rights Commission 
to press the Iranian Government to 
abandon, once and for all, its persecu- 
tion of these peaceful people. 

Permit me to thank the American 
Baha’i spokesman, Prof. Firuz 
Kazemzadeh, for his outstanding ar- 
ticulation of the plight of the Baha’is. 
We recently had the honor of Professor 
Kazamzadeh’s testimony before our 
Subcommittee on Europe and the Mid- 
dle East, on central Asia, his area of 
scholarship and expertise. It is a result 
of this relentless work, as well as the 
voice of the U.S. Congress, which for so 
long has focused the world’s attention 
on this issue, that, at least to some de- 
gree, Iran has moderated its most hei- 
nous, and reprehensible actions against 
individual members of the Baha’i faith. 

Mr. Speaker, the Baha’i community, 
as a group, is denied legal recognition 
as well as the day-to-day rights to 
which any law-abiding religious group 
should be entitled. 

Accordingly, I urge our colleagues to 
support this measure, and to once 
again send a message to Iran and the 
Baha’i people that we in the United 
States continue to care about the 
human rights situation in Iran, and the 
suffering of the peace-loving Baha’i 
people of that nation. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. POR- 
TER]. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the distinguished gentleman, the rank- 
ing member of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs for yielding to me, as well 
as for his leadership on these vital is- 
sues of human rights. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to rise in 
strong support for House Concurrent 
Resolution 156, concerning the emanci- 
pation of the Baha'is in Iran. This reso- 
lution sends a clear message to the 
Government of Iran that the United 
States Congress supports the fun- 
damental rights of members of the 
Baha'i faith, the largest religious mi- 
nority in Iran. Once again, we condemn 
the persecution inflicted on the more 
than 300,000 Baha’i faithful and we call 
on the Iranian Government to restore 
internationally recognized human 
rights to Baha'is. 

Despite the notion that there is a 
more moderate government in power in 
Iran today, there has been no signifi- 
cant improvement in the government’s 
human rights practices, particularly 
with regard to its treatment of the Ba- 
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hal is and other religious minorities. In- 
dividual Baha’is continue to be consid- 
ered unprotected infidels who have no 
legal rights. Baha’is are not allowed to 
practice their religion: they are denied 
the right to organize, select their lead- 
ers, acquire and maintain places of 
worship, educate their youth, or con- 
duct religious activities. 

In addition, they are denied access to 
jobs, pensions, ration cards, and uni- 
versity education solely on account of 
their religious beliefs. 

I was particularly shocked to learn of 
the recent execution of a leading 
Baha’i who was summarily executed 
the day after he was arrested. This exe- 
cution, the first in 3 years, shows that 
the Iranian Government is up to its old 
tricks of using attacks on Baha'is as a 
means to mollify extremist elements in 
Iran. I strongly condemn this brutal 
act and call on the Iranian authorities 
to take immediate steps to ensure that 
no further executions of Baha’is take 
place. 

Recently, the Baha’i world commu- 
nity marked the 100th anniversary of 
the death of their prophet and founder, 
Baha-u-llah. In the first major event of 
their holy year, Baha’is around the 
world took part in solemn observance 
to reaffirm their founder’s principles of 
the unity of all religions and the one- 
ness of mankind. As members of this 
community, Iranian Baha’is maintain 
strict adherence to peaceful, apolitical, 
and nonviolent principles. They are a 
lawabiding and innocent religious mi- 
nority within Iran. They seek no spe- 
cial privileges but only the rights to 
which they are entitled under inter- 
national law. 

Because Iran does not recognize nor 
respect the rights of Baha’is, it is in- 
cumbent upon the United States and 
other governments to speak out on 
their behalf in order to free them from 
suffering and systematic discrimina- 
tion. The congressional human rights 
caucus initiated a new project last year 
to coordinate a global effort on béhalf 
of the Baha’is. We have been in touch 
with over 250 parliamentarians around 
the world urging them to pass similar 
resolutions to the one we are consider- 
ing today. The caucus received many 
favorable replies to this initiative and 
I am pleased to say that the German 
Parliament recently passed a resolu- 
tion on the Baha’is and mentioned our 
initiative in their debate. 

The Iranian Government's treatment 
of the Baha’is is a clear example of 
pure religious discrimination and a 
blatant violation of basic human 
rights. I feel confident that with Unit- 
ed States congressional appeals and 
with unified international pressure on 
behalf of the Baha'is, the Iranian au- 
thorities will be forced to cease their 
systematic persecution of this peaceful 
community. 

Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, | rise to support 
House Concurrent Resolution 156, the Baha’i 
community emancipation resolution. 
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Eight years ago, | chaired a hearing of the 
Subcommittee on Human Rights and inter- 
national Organizations during which leaders of 
the American Baha'i community described in 
searing terms the persecution of Baha'is in 
Iran. 

At that time, many leaders of the Iranian 
Baha'i community had been executed because 
of their religious beliefs. The Islamic revolu- 
tionary regime was jailing and torturing inno- 
cent men, women, and children solely on ac- 
count of their religion. 

Baha'is, who were the best educated group 
in Iran, had been driven from their positions in 
the civil service, in universities, and the pro- 
fessions. All Baha'i community property had 
been confiscated, and the homes, businesses, 
and properties of many individual Baha'is had 
also been seized by the Iranian Government. 
All Baha’i students were expelled from univer- 
sities, and many from high school and even 
elementary school. 

The very survival of a peaceful, lawabiding 
community appeared to be in danger. 

Mr. Speaker, Congress responded to this 
persecution with a series of strong appeals to 
the Iranian Government, in resolutions adopt- 
ed by the House in 1982, 1984, 1988, and 
1990. 
am delighted to know that these resolu- 
tions, together with appeals by other nations 
and the United Nations, have helped to per- 
suade the Iranian Government to retreat from 
some of its most repressive actions against 
Baha'is. 

Most Baha'is have been released from pris- 
on, and no Baha'is were executed for more 
than 3 years. Sadly, however, Mr. Speaker, 
the recent murder of a prominent leader of the 
Iranian Baha'i community, Bahman 
Samandari, shows that the Baha'is continue to 
be vulnerable to persecution. 

The circumstances of the case are particu- 
larly horrifying: Mr. Samandari was summarily 
killed in Evin Prison, in Teheran, 1 day after 
his arrest. No charges were filed. There was 
not even the semblance of a trial. Samandari 
was murdered in secret. He was secretly bur- 
ied, and authorities refuse to disclose the loca- 
tion of his grave. 

Since 1979, more than 200 Baha'is have 
been executed. We must hope that the sav- 
age killing of Mr. Samandari does not presage 
a renewal of executions. 

Today, individual Baha'is continue to suffer 
pervasive economic and social discrimination. 
The Iranian Government considers Baha’is un- 
protected infidels, and Baha'is have no con- 
stitutional rights. The Baha'i community is not 
permitted to organize, elect its leaders, and 
carry on the normal activities of a lawabiding 
religious community. 

By adopting this resolution, we send a 
strong message to the Government of Iran: 
We are aware of your actions, which violate 
not only international law, but the basic stand- 
ards of human decency. 

Mr. Speaker, we will continue to appeal for 
religious rights for the Baha'i community of 
Iran. As this resolution makes clear, we urge 
the Government of Iran to emancipate the 
Baha'i community by granting those rights 
guaranteed by the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights and by other international cov- 
enants on human rights to which the Govern- 
ment of Iran has acceded. 
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Mr. OWENS of Utah. Mr. Speaker, | rise in 
strong support of House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 156, the Baha'i community emancipation 
resolution. 

Since 1982, Congress has adopted four res- 
olutions calling on the Iranian Government to 
cease repressive actions against the Baha'is 
and other religious minorities. These resolu- 
tions have won broad bipartisan support. 

As originally introduced, House Concurrent 
Resolution 156 actually reflected some im- 
provement in Iran’s treatment of Baha'is, in 
that no executions had been reported for more 
than 2 years and many Baha'is imprisoned 
had been released. 

Sadly, this statement is no longer true. Just 
2 months ago, Bahman Samandari, a promi- 
nent Iranian Baha'i was arrested and promptly 
executed. No charges were filed, no meaning- 
ful judicial proceedings, no appeals. Just a 
cold, calculated summary execution. 

Not only was Mr. Samandari executed, but 
his family subjected to emotional torture. 
Called in by the Iranian authorities under the 
pretext of clearing up some administrative 
items, Mr. Samandari left his house on March 
17. He was executed the next day. For nearly 
3 weeks his family did not know of his where- 
abouts and Mrs. Samandari did not learn of 
her husband’s murder until April 5. 

Even after the execution the Iranian Govern- 
ment refused to reveal the location of the 
cemetery where Mr. Samandari was buried. 
After checking the grave registration at each 
Teheran cemetery, Mrs. Samandari located 
the cemetery. Still, the Government refused to 
disclose her husband’s gravesite. 

| want to publicly extend my condolences to 
his widow and family and to strongly urge the 
Iranian Government to immediately disclose to 
the Samandari family the location of the grave. 

During markup of House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 156, an amendment was offered to re- 
flect the unacceptable and inhumane execu- 
tion of Mr. Samandari. | strongly supported 
this amendment and only wish we could do 
more to protest Iran’s brutality. 

House Concurrent Resolution 156 makes 
clear that Congress continues to be deeply 
concerned about Irans human rights prac- 
tices, especially its denial of rights to members 
of the Baha'i community, Iran's largest reli- 
gious minority. 

Iran is attempting to work its way back into 
the civilized world. But satisfying the West out- 
side of its borders, while depriving its citizens 
of their fundamental human rights inside its 
borders, is unacceptable. So long as Iran con- 
tinues to oppress the Baha’i community and 
other minorities, it must be repudiated and de- 
nied a place among the humane nations of the 
world. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, | rise in support 
of House Concurrent Resolution 156 concern- 
ing the emancipation of the Baha’i community 
of Iran. | am pleased to support this measure, 
which like similar resolutions over the last 10 
years, expresses Congress’ continued concern 
about the fate of members of the Baha'i com- 
munity, Iran’s largest religious minority. | com- 
mend the author of this resolution, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Utah [Mr. Owens] for 
his leadership and for his dedicated efforts to 
keep this important issue under the spotlight 
of international attention. 
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| am hopeful that, due to the concerted ef- 
fort to hold Iran to its commitments under the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights and 
the International Convenants on Human 
Rights, of which this resolution is a part, the 
Government of Iran will be induced to further 
modify its treatment of Baha’is and to respect 
religious freedom for all in Iran. | am con- 
vinced that whatever progress has been made 
in this regard to date has been due to the 
pressure that past congressional resolutions, 
along with many efforts in other Western na- 
tions and in international fora, have generated. 

| urge unanimous support of House Concur- 
rent Resolution 156. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I rise in strong support of this legis- 
lation, which is both appropriate and 
timely. The peaceful Bahai community 
of Iran has been subjected for years to 
the brutality and tyranny of the re- 
gime in Teheran. We simply cannot tol- 
erate such flagrant abuse of religious 
and human rights, because as our 
Founding Fathers observed: ‘‘A threat 
to freedom anywhere, is a threat to 
freedom everywhere.“ 

Mr. Speaker, the Bahais in Iran want 
nothing more than to be allowed to 
practice their religion in peace. The 
U.N. Human Rights Commission is al- 
ready on record condemning Iranian 
human rights abuses, including the 
persecution of the Bahais. This legisla- 
tion puts the Congress of the United 
States firmly on the record with regard 
to the Bahais. In the words of Armando 
Valladares, the fearless crusader for 
human rights, International con- 
demnation is the only thing capable of 
pressuring the torturers, it is the only 
thing capable of forcing them, in order 
to repair their image, to free prisoners, 
to be more careful, to trangress less.” 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 156 which urges the Government of 
Iran to extend to the Baha’i commu- 
nity basic human rights which are 
guaranteed by the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights and other inter- 
national agreements to which Iran is a 
party. 

The right of individuals and commu- 
nities to freedom of religious worship 
and expression is deeply rooted in our 
own Nation’s history. It is thus impera- 
tive that we speak out against the de- 
nial of this basic freedom wherever we 
find it, and in Iran the violations have 
been severe indeed. 

Over 200 Baha’is have been executed 
since 1979 and many more have dis- 
appeared and have been kidnaped. In 
addition, many Baha'is are denied food, 
pay, education and the right to orga- 
nize and conduct religious ceremonies. 
The secret and summary execution of 
Mr. Bahman Samandari, a prominent 
Baha’i, on March 18 demonstrates the 
need for continued international pres- 
sure to bring about change in Iran. 

While reading about the Baha’i, I was 
struck by two of the underlying tenets 
of their faith. The first is obedience to 
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the civil law of the land. The second is 
the belief that religious truth is not ex- 
clusive to the Baha’i and that all the 
great religions of the world are divine 
in origin. How ironic that a faith so 
tolerant of other faiths and which 
poses no political threat to the govern- 
ment in the land in which it origi- 
nated, would find itself the victim of 
such religious intolerance. 

I urge my colleagues to vote for this 
resolution. 
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Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time, and I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY). The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HAMILTON] that the 
House suspend the rules and agree to 
the concurrent resolution, House Con- 
current Resolution 156, as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the con- 
current resolution, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
concurrent resolution just agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


CONDEMNING THE BOMBING OF 
ISRAELI EMBASSY IN BUENOS 
AIRES 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and agree to the 
concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 297) 
condemning the bombing of the Em- 
bassy of Israel in Buenos Aires, as 
amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H. CON. RES. 297 

Whereas a terrorist bomb destroyed the 
Embassy of Israel in Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina, on March 17, 1992; 

Whereas at least 24 innocent individuals 
died and 250 innocent individuals were 
wounded as a result of the detonation of the 
bomb; 

Whereas the terrorist organization Islamic 
Jihad has claimed responsibility for the 
bombing; and 

Whereas the bombing is an atrocity: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the 
Senate Concurring), That the Congress— 

(1) condemns the bombing of the Embassy 
of Israel in Buenos Aires, Argentina, on 
March 17, 1992; 

(2) mourns the victims of the bombing; 
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(3) extends its condolences to the families 
and friends of the victims; and 

(4) declares that the Government of the 
United States should continue to cooperate 
fully with the Government of Argentina and 
the Government of Israel in identifying and 
bringing to justice all of the individuals re- 
sponsible for the planning, preparation, and 
execution of the bombing. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. HAMILTON] will be recog- 
nized for 20 minutes, and the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. BROOM- 
FIELD] will be recognized for 20 min- 
utes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HAMILTON]. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume, 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of 
House Concurrent Resolution 297, a res- 
olution condemning the March 17, 1992, 
bombing of the Israeli Embassy in Bue- 
nos Aires, Argentina, in which 24 peo- 
ple were killed and some 250 were 
wounded. 

This resolution was introduced 
March 20 by Congresswoman MEYERS of 
Kansas and I commend her for her lead- 
ership in bringing this resolution be- 
fore the Congress. 

Even though there is still an inter- 
national investigation underway to try 
to find out the perpetrators of this ter- 
rorist attack, many American observ- 
ers close to this incident see the evi- 
dence pointing to Iran and feel that 
this attack was in response to the 
death of the Hizbollah leader Abbas 
Musawi in southern Lebanon. 

I do not know the reasons for this 
senseless attack or who carried it out, 
but I consider the resolution important 
as a reminder of the problem of inter- 
national terrorism and of the need for 
all of us to work to reduce terrorism 
and to make governments and individ- 
uals supporting terrorism accountable. 

I urge adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 


my time. 
Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 


yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I support this resolu- 
tion and commend Congresswoman JAN 
MEYERS for sponsoring this important 
legislative initiative. 

I wish to join all my colleagues in 
strongly condemning this bombing. 
Our hearts go out to the Israelis and 
Argentines who died or were injured in 
this senseless attack. All indications 
point to the Islamic Jihad, a pro-Ira- 
nian terrorist group, as the organiza- 
tion responsible for this horrible at- 
tack. 

I am greatly concerned about this 
bombing because it occurred in a coun- 
try that was considered extremely un- 
likely to have a terrorist attack of this 
nature. It is especially disturbing as a 
sign that the Islamic Jihad may be 
planning additional attacks on other 
Israeli embassies and possibly U.S. dip- 
lomatic posts overseas. 
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I strongly urge the Department of 
State to enhance its security at Amer- 
ican facilities around the world in re- 
sponse to this tragic bombing. I also 
urge the Department to continue to 
emphasize security and not drop the 
protections against terrorism. 

Mr. Speaker, the recent attack in 
Buenos Aires is proof positive that ter- 
rorist madmen are still waiting for op- 
portunities to take the lives of the in- 
nocent. I urge my colleagues to support 
this resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as she 
may consume to the gentlewoman from 
Kansas [Mrs. MEYERS], the principal 
sponsor of the resolution. 

Mrs. MEYERS of Kansas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to thank the leadership 
on the committee, the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. FASCELL], the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HAMILTON], the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. BROOM- 
FIELD], and the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. GILMAN] for assisting me in 
bringing this measure to the floor. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of this 
resolution. In a way this is an inad- 
equate response to the atrocity that 
occurred on March 17. It is just one 
more expression of outrage over a des- 
picable crime, and sympathy for those 
whose lives have been shattered by it. 

The terrorist bombing of the Israeli 
Embassy in Buenos Aires killed 32 in- 
nocent people and left another 250 
wounded. The President immediately 
condemned the attack and offered 
American assistance to the Argentines 
and Israelis to investigate this crime. I 
believe it is important for Congress to 
make its own statement condemning 
this terrorist act extending sympathy 
to the families and supporting Presi- 
dent Bush’s offer of American coopera- 
tion with the Argentines and Israelis 
to bring the perpetrators to justice. 

The sophistication of the bombing at- 
tack is evidence that this was an act of 
state-sponsored terrorism. Investiga- 
tors are still picking through the de- 
bris, looking for clues. FBI forensic 
teams are analyzing the results. This 
investigation is obviously going to 
take an enormous amount of time and 
effort. We must emphasize that the 
United States will be in it for the long 
haul, and provide whatever assistance 
is necessary to identify and bring the 
terrorists to justice. We must make it 
clear to the world that American re- 
solve against international terrorism is 
as strong as ever. 
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Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. GILMAN], who sponsored 
this resolution. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
express my strong support for House 
Concurrent Resolution 297, a resolution 
regarding the bombing of the Israeli 
Embassy in Buenos Aires and I com- 
mend the gentlelady from Kansas [Mrs. 
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MEYERS] for her thoughtful and timely 
measure, and I further commend the 
distinguished ranking member of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee Mr. BROOM- 
FIELD. On March 17, 1992, at least 24 in- 
nocent individuals died and 250 inno- 
cent persons were wounded as a result 
of this diabolical and despicable act. 

We have followed the activities of the 
terrorist organization responsible for 
this act for quite some time now. They 
have been responsible for acts of mur- 
der and brutality in the West Bank and 
Gaza. We know they have as their ob- 
jective the termination of the peace 
process as well as the ultimate destruc- 
tion of Israel. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to join the 
gentlewoman from Kansas in express- 
ing my condolences to the families and 
friends of the victims. I also join in 
calling upon our Nation to fully co- 
operate with the Government of Israel 
in identifying and bringing to justice 
all of the terrorists involved in every 
phase of the operation. We must make 
our message resoundingly clear: that 
violence only begets further violence. 
Accordingly, Mr. Speaker, I urge the 
unanimous passage of this resolution. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the distinguished gentleman from 
Michigan for yielding time to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly support 
House Concurrent Resolution 297 which 
condemns the bombing of the Israeli 
Embassy in Buenos Aires and urges 
continued United States support to the 
Argentines to identify and bring to jus- 
tice the cowards who perpetrated this 
crime. I thank the gentlewoman, Rep- 
resentative MEYERS, for introducing 
and showing strong leadership on this 
important piece of legislation. 

On March 17 a huge blast rocked 
central Buenos Aires, destroying the 5- 
story Israeli Embassy, killing 24 inno- 
cent individuals and injuring over 250, 
including 13 in a nearby school. The 
death and destruction was wanton and 
indiscriminate. The bomb—between 45 
and 90 pounds of high explosives—was 
apparently either secreted into the 
Embassy in a load of construction ma- 
terials or planted in a truck outside 
the Embassy. When it exploded, it 
killed passersby, workers, elderly peo- 
ple, children, Israeli Embassy person- 
nel, and everyone else in the vicinity. 
It was not a focused, well-planned at- 
tack. It was an attack against human- 
ity, targeting any living person who 
might randomly be strolling down a 
main boulevard in Buenos Aires on a 
Tuesday afternoon. 

It was not a political statement. It 
was pure terrorism that took fathers 
from their families and children from 
their parents. It has caused immense 
human suffering that will do nothing 
to further any political cause. In fact, 
heartless, mindless violence like the 
Buenos Aires bombing will only serve 
to turn all civilized people against the 
cause that promoted it. 
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This bombing was the work of des- 
perate people supporting a failing and 
illegitimate cause through barbaric 
means. No one can look at this tragedy 
and emote the tiniest scintilla of sup- 
port for its perpetrators or their 
causes. 

The Argentine police are working 
closely with Israeli’s Mossad secret 
service and the Central Intelligence 
Agency to locate and punish the crimi- 
nals who planned and carried out this 
atrocity. 

Recently the Washington Times has 
reported that U.S. investigators have 
strong indications that Iranian dip- 
lomats may have helped plan the at- 
tack and it is rumored that the dip- 
lomats may have even slipped the ex- 
plosives into Argentina in an Iranian 
diplomatic pouch. These charges must 
be investigated fully and if they are 
true, I would call on the United States 
and all other nations to cut off all rela- 
tions with Iran and any other nations 
implicated in the crime. 

Again, I thank Mrs. MEYERS for 
bringing this important bill to the 
floor and for keeping this issue at such 
a high profile and I strongly support its 


passage. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, | am pleased 
to support House Concurrent Resolution 297, 
which condemns the heinous bombing of the 
State of Israel’s Embassy in Argentina on 
March 17. 

On that day, a car packed to the brim with 
explosives detonated and destroyed the Israeli 
Embassy and much of the surrounding Bue- 
nos Aires neighborhood. 

Numerous people, 24 Israelis and Argen- 
tines, were killed and scores more wounded in 
the explosion. 

| salute my distinguished colleague from 
Kansas, Mrs. MEYERS, the principal sponsor. | 
am proud to be a cosponsor of this bill. This 
legislation not only condemns the bombing, 
but also commits the U.S. Government to con- 
tinue to cooperate to the fullest extent possible 
in identifying and bringing to justice those indi- 
viduals responsible for the bombing. 

As with all cowardly terrorist acts, we must 
pursue the perpetrators to the ends of the 
Earth and see that justice be done. It is the re- 
lentless pursuit of terrorists and the punish- 
ment of those responsible for terrorist acts that 
ultimately will end such activity. 

Conversely, any slackening of our efforts to 
seek out and prosecute such terrorists sends 
the wrong message—that terrorists can strike 
with impunity. 

| salute the Argentine Government, as well 
as our own administration, for their efforts to 
track down the terrorists responsible for this 
sickening case of wanton destruction of 
human life and property. 

Mr. OWENS of Utah. Mr. Speaker, | rise in 
strong support of House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 297, the resolution condemning the bomb- 
ing of the Israeli Embassy in Buenos Aires. | 
do so, Mr. Speaker, with a sense of sadness 
and futility. 

Passing this resolution is the right thing to 
do. But it won't bring back the victims or return 
the injured to their prior condition. No, Mr. 
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Speaker, this resolution can express our out- 
rage and our condolences to the victims and 
their families but it can't right a murderous 
wrong. 

The scenes of the destruction and carnage 
at the Israeli Embassy in Buenos Aires were 
hauntingly all too familiar. At least 6 people 
died, over 100 were wounded, and the 3-story 
Embassy building was nearly totally demol- 
ished. 

It is a sad fact that terrorism is alive, well, 
and killing. It is a testament to the people of 
Israel, that, despite the constant terrorism, 
they continue to support the Middle East 
peace process. 

America’s commitment to Israel’s security 
and well-being is at the core of our Middle 
Eastern objectives. This administration would 
do well to remember that our loyal friend, Is- 
rael, still the only democracy in a volatile re- 
gion, continues to be the target of senseless 
terrorism and rejectionism. 

One year ago, we were saluting Israel's per- 
severance and self-restraint in the face of doz- 
ens of Iraqi Scud attacks. One year ago we 
were thanking our lucky stars that a decade 
earlier the Israeli Air Force destroyed the Iraqi 
Osiraq nuclear facility, removing a threat that 
would have seriously impeded—if not alto- 
gether rendered impossible—efforts to dis- 
lodge Saddam Hussein. 

Today, we bow our heads to remember the 
innocent victims of violence, and we hope that 
we never again have the sad occasion of con- 
sidering a similar resolution. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time, and I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY). The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. HAMILTON] that the House 
suspend the rules and agree to the con- 
current resolution, House Concurrent 
Resolution 297, as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended, and the con- 
current resolution, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
resolution just agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


EXPRESSING SENSE OF CONGRESS 
REGARDING KURDS IN NORTH- 
ERN IRAQ 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and agree to the 
concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 299) 
expressing the sense of the Congress re- 
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garding the Kurds in northern Iraq, as 
amended. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
H. Con. RES. 299 


Whereas the Government of Iraq brutally 
suppressed a Kurdish uprising in February 
and March 1991, forcing hundreds of thou- 
sands of Kurds to flee across the border into 
Turkey; 

Whereas this sudden, massive refugee flow 
into Turkey resulted in shortfalls of shelter, 
food, medicine, and potable water that 
placed thousands of Kurdish lives at risk; 

Whereas the best solution to this humani- 
tarian crisis was to encourage the Kurds to 
return to their homes in northern Iraq by 
creating a security zone in northern Iraq in 
which the United States guaranteed that 
they would not be attacked by Iraqi aircraft 
or other forces; 

Whereas in response to the extraordinary 
humanitarian need of the Kurds, the United 
States took the lead in organizing Operation 
Provide Comfort, in which the United States 
and other forces undertook a major relief ef- 
fort for the Kurds both within Turkey and in 
the designated security zone in northern 


Iraq; 

Whereas in June 1991 the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees took over 
the prime responsibility for all relief oper- 
ations in northern Iraq; 

Whereas the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees still maintains a large 
presence in northern Iraq, including over a 
thousand civilians involved in relief activi- 

ties as well as hundreds of United Nations 
` guards; 

Whereas the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees is currently negotiating 
with the United Nations Children’s Fund and 
other United Nations organizations to take 
over the functions being performed in north- 
ern Iraq by the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees; 

Whereas the memorandum of understand- 
ing between Iraq and the United Nations 
which authorizes the United Nations pres- 
ence expires in June 1992; 

Whereas the severe shortages of food with- 
in the security zone as a result of the Iraqi 
blockade of northern Iraq make a continued 
international relief effort essential in order 
to prevent famine among the Kurdish popu- 
lation; 

Whereas the courageous decision of the 
Government of Turkey to permit the sta- 
tioning of United States military forces in 
southern Turkey, despite the possibility of 
Iraqi retaliation against Turkey, was essen- 
tial to the success of Operation Provide Com- 
fort; 

Whereas Operation Provide Comfort is still 
necessary in order to deter Iraqi attacks 
against the Kurdish population in the secu- 
rity zone in northern Iraq; 

Whereas the agreement between the United 
States and Turkey that permits the station- 
ing of United States military forces in south- 
ern Turkey expires in June 1992; and 

Whereas if this agreement is not extended 
and if Operation Provide Comfort is termi- 
nated, it is extremely likely that Iraqi forces 
will attack the security zone, resulting in 
substantial loss of lives and possibly gener- 
ating another massive wave of Kurdish refu- 
gees into Turkey: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the 
Senate concurring), That it is the sense of the 
Congress that— 

(1) the United States should seek Turkish 
permission to extend beyond June 1992 the 
agreement that permits the stationing of 
United States military forces in southern 
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Turkey for purposes of Operation Provide 
Comfort; 

(2) the Government of Turkey, whose con- 
tinued commitment to Operation Provide 
Comfort is essential if the operation is to be 
continued, should respond positively to a 
United States request to extend that agree- 
ment; 

(3) the United Nations presence in northern 
Iraq should be extended; 

(4) the United States and the international 
community should attach high priority to 
persuading the Government of Iraq to lift 
the economic boycott of northern Iraq: and 

(5) in working to ameliorate the conditions 
of the Iraqi Kurds, the United States should 
continue to support the sovereignty and ter- 
ritorial integrity of all states, and the inter- 
nationally recognized human rights of all 
peoples, in the region. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. HAMILTON] will be recog- 
nized for 20 minutes, and the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. BROOM- 
FIELD] will be recognized for 20 min- 
utes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HAMILTON]. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of 
House Concurrent Resolution 299, as 
amended, which deals with issues con- 
cerning the Kurdish community in 
northern Iraq. This resolution was con- 
sidered by the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee on May 20 and passed by voice vote. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution address- 
es four issues. First, it urges the con- 
tinuation beyond June 1992 of the sta- 
tioning of United States forces in 
southern Turkey for purposes of Oper- 
ation Provide Comfort. Second, it calls 
for extension of the United Nations 
presence in northern Iraq. Third, it un- 
derscores the need for continued hu- 
manitarian help for the Iraqi Kurds. 
And, finally, it urges the administra- 
tion to take efforts to gain the imme- 
diate lifting of the economic embargo 
by Baghdad of northern Iraq. 

On May 19, 1992, the Iraqi Kurds suc- 
cessfully held local elections in north- 
ern Iraq. This is a trend toward greater 
democracy that we would like to see 
repeated in the rest of Iraq, and else- 
where throughout the Middle East. 
These elections would not have been 
possible without the presence of Oper- 
ation Provide Comfort in southeastern 
Turkey. I think this is a particularly 
appropriate time to recognize the need 
to continue Operation Provide Comfort 
and to work for peaceful and demo- 
cratic change elsewhere in Iraq. 

I commend our colleagues, Mr. 
BILBRAY and Mr. SOLARZ, for their 
leadership on this issue and I urge 
adoption of House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 299, as amended. 

I recognize Mr. GILMAN for his work 
on behalf of this resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may 
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consume. I support this timely resolu- 
tion, which urges continuation of Oper- 
ation Provide Comfort and the security 
zone in northern Iraq, along with the 
United Nations presence there. I com- 
mend the sponsor, Congressman 
BILBRAY, as well as Mr. SOLARZ and 
Chairman FASCELL of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, and Congressmen 
HAMILTON and GILMAN of the Europe 
and Middle East Subcommittee. 

Saddam Hussein's regime has a ter- 
rible record of brutality toward the 
Kurds in Iraq. Every day, new evidence 
is uncovered that reveals systematic 
efforts to murder, torture, and maim 
innocent Kurds who are supposedly 
citizens of Iraq. 

In addition to maintaining the cur- 
rent security zone, our Government is 
now also assisting the Kurds by remov- 
ing detailed Iraqi security records 
which carefully document the extent of 
Saddam Hussein’s atrocities. Soon, the 
world will know the truth about these 
horrible human rights abuses. 

We cannot forget Iraq’s brutal sup- 
pression of the Kurdish uprising in 
early 1991. I believe that Saddam Hus- 
sein is ready, willing, and able to 
launch another military operation 
against the Kurds if international pro- 
tection were withdrawn. We must do 
everything possible to ensure that Op- 
eration Provide Comfort continues and 
that the security zone remains intact. 

The Kurdish people have recently 
shown their commitment to the demo- 
cratic process and their wish for great- 
er autonomy by conducting free and 
fair elections. Massive numbers of 
Kurds voted and elected a Kurdish Na- 
tional Assembly and a leader of the 
Kurdish movement. Despite threats 
from Baghdad, the Kurds in Iraq brave- 
ly set out on the road to a democratic 
future. 

As long as the current regime in Iraq 
retains power, the Kurdish people there 
remain threatened by further repres- 
sion. I urge my colleagues to join me in 
supporting this resolution. 
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Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. GILMAN]. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
express support for House Concurrent 
Resolution 299, a resolution expressing 
the sense of Congress regarding the 
Kurds in northern Iraq. I join in com- 
mending the gentleman from Nevada 
[Mr. BILBRAY], the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. SOLARZ] as well as the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HAMIL- 
TON], the distinguished chairman of our 
Foreign Affairs Subcommittee on Eu- 
rope and the Middle East, and our com- 
mittee’s distinguished minority mem- 
ber, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
BROOMFIELD] for their outstanding 
work on this measure. 

The plight of the Kurds has received 
some attention; but, in my view, not 
enough attention. 
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Mr. Speaker, it is obvious that Oper- 
ation Provide Comfort remains nec- 
essary in order to deter Iraqi attacks 
against the Kurds in northern Iraq. 

I believe the United States should 
seek Turkish permission to extend be- 
yond June 1992, the agreement that 
permits the stationing of United States 
military personnel in southern Turkey 
for purposes of Operation Provide Com- 
fort. 

Mr. Speaker, the United Nations and 
the entire international community 
should use the forces of moral suasion 
to pressure the despicable government 
of Saddam Hussein to lift its economic 
boycott of northern Iraq. 

Accordingly, as a proud cosponsor of 
this resolution, I urge its unanimous 
adoption. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. SOLARZ], one of the chief 
sponsors of this resolution. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
pay tribute to the distinguished chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Europe 
and the Middle East for bringing this 
resolution before us, and also to my 
very good friend, the gentleman from 
Nevada [Mr. BILBRAY], who has been 
the driving force behind the formula- 
tion of this resolution. I am also 
pleased to thank our friends on the 
other side of the aisle; that great state- 
ment, the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. BROOMFIELD], that extraordinary 
Member of the House, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GILMAN], and some 
of my other friends whom I see over 
there; the gentlewoman from Kansas 
(Mrs. MEYERS], the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. BEREUTER], and the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. PORTER], who 
are supporting it as well. 

Mr. Speaker I attach considerable 
importance to the adoption of this res- 
olution. It underscores, in my judg- 
ment, two very significant and endur- 
ing realities in that part of the world. 
The first is that there are literally 
hundreds of thousands of Kurds now 
living in northern Iraq whose security 
and perhaps even whose lives would be 
in jeopardy if Operation Provide Com- 
fort were to come to an end in June. 

I was in northern Iraq several months 
ago, where I had an opportunity to wit- 
ness for myself the enormous devasta- 
tion which Saddam and his forces had 
inflicted upon the Kurdish people in 
the late 1980’s. Thousands of villages 
which had existed for centuries were 
literally leveled. Chemical weapons 
were used not just in Halabja, the vil- 
lage where several thousands were 
killed and about which we all know, 
but in literally dozens of other villages 
as well. And there can be little doubt 
that if Operation Provide Comfort 
comes to an end, and the deterrent 
presence of the United Nations is re- 
moved from northern Iraq, not to men- 
tion the potential deterrent presence of 
coalition air forces in Turkey, Saddam 
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will move once again against these 
people. And if he does, then once again 
tens of thousands, and perhaps even 
hundreds of thousands, will be rendered 
homeless, and many of them may even 
lose their lives. 

So the objective of this resolution, 
which calls for the extension of Oper- 
ation Provide Comfort, is an objective 
of enormous humanitarian signifi- 
cance. But the resolution underscores 
one other significant and perhaps en- 
during reality, and that is the extent 
to which any satisfactory resolution of 
the problem in the Persian Gulf will 
clearly require the continued coopera- 
tion of Turkey. 

Had it not been for Turkey, it would 
not have been possible to impose effec- 
tive sanctions against Iraq after the 
Iraqi invasion of Kuwait, inasmuch as 
it was Turkey’s willingness to cut the 
oil pipeline from Iraq which made sanc- 
tions viable. And Turkey, of course, co- 
operated fully with us during the 
course of the war and made it possible 
for us to stage air raids against Iraq 
during the course of Desert Storm. In a 
similar sense, had it not been for the 
willingness of Turkey to make its ter- 
ritory available, Operation Provide 
Comfort simply would not have been 
possible. 

That is why I believe this resolution, 
which calls upon not only our govern- 
ment to urge Turkey to agree to an ex- 
tension of Provide Comfort, but which 
also urges our Turkish friends to pro- 
vide their consent for a continuation of 
Provide Comfort is so important. I am 
hopeful that Turkey will continue to 
be as cooperative in the future as they 
have been in the past, and I believe 
that if we are able to continue working 
together we will be able to continue 
making it possible for the Kurdish peo- 
ple, who have perhaps suffered more 
than almost any other peoples in the 
history of that tortured and troubled 
part of the world, to at least have some 
security in the year ahead. 

Mr. Speaker, for all of these reasons, 
I urge the adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 

yield 3 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. BEREU- 
TER). 
Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Speaker, as 
ranking member of the Human Rights 
Subcommittee, I rise in strong support 
of this resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, the ongoing turmoil in 
northern Iraq, and the extremely pre- 
carious situation of the Iraqi Kurds, is 
a situation that troubles us all. Sad- 
dam Hussein has demonstrated his in- 
tent upon punishing the Kurds for their 
disloyalty to his ruthless regime. All 
that stands in his way is the inter- 
national relief effort known as Oper- 
ation Provide Comfort. 

But, as my colleagues have men- 
tioned, the mandate of Operation Pro- 
vide Comfort is about to expire. The 
U.N. peacekeepers who have stood as a 
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barrier against Saddam Hussein may 
have to be withdrawn very soon. If the 
international community abandons the 
Kurds at this point in time, this Mem- 
ber believes we can accurately predict 
what will happen to them. The Kurds 
can expect a reign of terror that ex- 
ceeds their worst nightmare. 

House Concurrent Resolution 299 
seeks to prevent that devastation. It 
expresses the sense of Congress that 
the United States should seek to ex- 
tend Operation Provide Comfort, and 
work with the Turkish Government to 
ensure that international relief efforts 
in northern Iraq are not terminated. It 
makes the important statement that 
the United States simply cannot forget 
about the vicious nature of the Iraqi 
regime, and the vulnerability of the 
Kurdish people. 

This Member would note that House 
Concurrent Resolution 299 was amend- 
ed at full committee to recognize the 
territorial integrity of the states in the 
region. Again, Mr. Speaker, this is con- 
sistent with United States policy, and 
addresses the legitimate concerns that 
the Turkish Government has regarding 
a Kurdish separatist movement. This 
change of language strengthens the 
resolution, and increases the likelihood 
that the Turkish Government will re- 
spond favorably. 

Mr. Speaker, this important resolu- 
tion would not have been possible had 
it not been for the diligent efforts of its 
author, the gentleman from Nevada 
[Mr. BILBRAY]. The chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Europe and the Mid- 
dle East [Mr. HAMILTON], and the chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Human 
Rights and International Organizations 
[Mr. YATRON] deserve acknowledgment 
for moving this House Concurrent Res- 
olution 299 in an expeditious manner. 
This Member would also point to the 
important contributions of the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. GILMAN] 
and the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
BROOMFIELD] in preparing the legisla- 
tion before this body today. House Con- 
current Resolution 299 is indeed a bi- 
partisan effort. 

Mr. Speaker, this Member urges the 
adoption of House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 299. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Ne- 
vada [Mr. BILBRAY], who is one of the 
chief sponsors of this resolution. 
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Mr. BILBRAY. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to thank Chairman HAMILTON and 
Chairman SOLARZ along with the as- 
sistance of Chairman FASCELL and Con- 
gressman GILMAN for helping those of 
us who have cared for the Kurdish 
cause for so long to finally send a mes- 
sage to the administration that the 
American Government intends to keep 
their promise to the Kurds. 

For well over a year, a million Kurds, 
mostly women and children, have 
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known only cold and hunger as they 
were forced to flee to the Turkey-Iraq 
border in order to avoid the genocide 
that the Saddam Hussein had in mind. 
Well over a year ago, we encouraged 
these ancient and proud people to as- 
sist us in the overthrow of Saddam 
Hussein and when all did not go well, 
our administration left them to the 
wolves of the Iraqi army. Only through 
U.N. intervention and Operation Pro- 
vide Comfort have we been able to 
maintain the troops of Saddam’s army 
at bay and prevented the slaughter. 

But time is once again running out. 
Soon deadlines will expire and these 
people will once again be left to their 
own resources, with no one to turn to 
but themselves, and facing the much 
better equipped Iraqi army. 

House Concurrent Resolution 299 
takes the position that this adminis- 
tration has avoided for many months, 
to defend those we asked to assist us in 
our hour of need and to ask the perti- 
nent international organization, the 
United Nations, to continue their 
peacekeeping role in the area. This is 
not a call for money. This is not a call 
for sending our troops over there. It is 
a call for the U.S. leadership to once 
again lead the international commu- 
nity to continue the protection that is 
already in place and has been to criti- 
cal to the continued safety of the 
Kurds. 

I would like to take the opportunity 
to congratulate the Kurds, who only 2 
weeks ago took the opportunity to ex- 
press their democratic dreams, and 
held their free election, without fraud 
and without violence. I would like to 
submit for the RECORD, a series of arti- 
cles that former two term Governor of 
Nevada Mike O’Callahan wrote after 
monitoring those elections. Not only 
do his writings offer us a true insight 
into the violence and misery in the 
world around us, but also the hope. It 
is clear from his writing and other re- 
ports that I have received, that it is 
the United States that these people ad- 
mire and look to. 

Let us keep our promises and ask our 
administration to finally take a posi- 
tion in support of the Kurds. These 
proud people have already proven their 
thirst for democracy, and their desire 
for a lasting peace in the region. Let us 
finally ask the administration to keep 
their promises to these people. 

Let us make sure that what happened 
to the Armenians does not happen to 
the Kurds. They need a democratic, 
free-elected area, an autonomous area 
within Iraq. We must show our support. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to thank 
all those who have expressed their sup- 
port for the Kurdish people. 

Mr. Speaker, I include an article by 
Mike O’Callahan, as follows: 

WHERE I STAND 
(By Mike O'Callaghan) 

DAHOK, KURDISTAN (Iraq).—There were at 

least 3,000 to 4,000 Kurds lined up to vote out- 
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side of the Bisav School. The sun was show- 
ing its late morning strength, but the men, 
women and children weren't complaining. 
They had come to freely cast a ballot for the 
first time in Kurdish history. By noon Tues- 
day, about 2,500 would cast their ballots at 
this voting center, one of 174 polling stations 
in northern Iraq. 

The night before, I had stayed in a house 
with a couple of dozen armed peshmarga 
guerrillas. During the night, they had been 
patrolling the area to prevent Saddam Hus- 
sein’s people from possibly disrupting the 
elections to be held from 8 a.m. until mid- 
night. Election day, they dropped their arms 
and went to vote in small groups. The only 
armed people on the town streets election 
day were the police near and around the poll- 
ing centers. 

The election had been delayed for two days 
because the original supply of ink brought in 
from Germany wasn't indelible and had to be 
treated. When voting, each person had to put 
a forefinger in the ink so they wouldn't be 
able to cast a second ballot. Some Iraqi iden- 
tification, usually the card all Iraqis must 
carry under penalty of death, or an Iraq driv- 
er's license, had to be shown at the polling 
center. 

Later in the day, I watched a young man 
who studies in Baghdad plead not to put his 
finger in the ink. “I can’t go back to Bagh- 
dad with this marking. They will arrest me 
and maybe even kill me,” he told the elec- 
tion official. Nevertheless, like all other 
Kurds 18 years of age and older, he wanted to 
vote. I don’t know what the election judge’s 
final decision was on this matter, but I'm 
certain the student voted, even if it meant 
risking his personal freedom. 

A couple of weeks ago, this city was rather 
tense when a bomb was detonated downtown 
near election headquarters. Then Sunday 
night in nearby Zakho, the power was inter- 
rupted twice by the government in Baghdad. 
Shortly after midnight Tuesday, another car 
with dynamite was intercepted in Zakho and 
the driver arrested. But there was nothing 
going to stop the Kurds from voting for a 
president and an assembly to speak for them 
with one voice in northern Iraq. 

Voting day was calm, and other than some 
unhappiness when the polls closed at mid- 
night before everybody in line had voted, it 
was a perfect example of how a democracy 
should be developed. 

As I observed 10 voting centers in this city, 
the rural area and Zakho, the same story 
was told over and over again. Thousands 
stood in line for hours at a time, waiting to 
cast their ballots. 

After checking the procedures and ques- 
tioning voters with the aid of an interpreter, 
I would let the people ask me questions. 
Most of them wanted to know my opinion of 
their election. Several of them offered to 
share their food with me, and one man asked 
me to go to his home for lunch. A lady gave 
me a bouquet of wildflowers. 

Many Kurds were surprised to see an 
American watching them. However, there 
were three other Americans on the other side 
of the country also watching the voting. One 
lady thought I was a German and wanted me 
to take a message to her son who escaped 
Saddam 10 years ago and went to Frankfurt. 
After he left Iraq, his father was tortured 
and killed by the secret police. they tied his 
feet and dragged him up and down the stone 
steps until his brains came out,“ the 70-year- 
old woman told me. 

The Kurds are a rugged people who have 
been bludgeoned throughout history by the 
officials running Iraq, Iran, Turkey, Syria 
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and the Soviet Union. They have been bat- 
tered—Saddam has killed at least 300,000 and 
this shows in the larger proportion of women 
at some voting centers—but never beaten. 
They are good people who deserve a better 
hand than history has dealt them. 

Let me share with you some of the re- 
marks they made to me during the first free 
election held by these ancient people. 

A 26-year-old peshmarga: This is the first 
day for all of us.“ 

Woman, 19, in modern dress: Previous 
years, in Saddam's day, we were forced to 
vote. Now we vote because we want to vote.“ 

Man, 60, with sad eyes: On behalf of our 
people, we must all vote. Four of my chil- 
dren have been taken by Saddam. I don’t 
know where they are.“ 

Man, 30, after voting: Have a cigarette, 
it’s a great day!” 

Man, 70, an Iraqi soldier in 1945: “I’m 
happy. We can vote because of the American 
people.“ 

Man, 82, in tribal dress: What can I say? 
I’m happy! I once had to vote for Saddam by 
force.” 

Man, 90, with some teeth missing: ‘I wish 
it ends happily. It’s a new day!” 

Woman, 65, wearing traditional black face 
cover and shawl: “I’ve been in line three 
hours. I'm going to stay until I vote.“ 

Woman, 40: “I'm tired, but it doesn’t mat- 
ter. I'm here for Massoud Barzani (presi- 
dential candidate). I knew his father.” 

Man, 20: Tell the West we want your help 
and are worth being friends. We are a democ- 
racy.” 

During a question-and-answer period out- 
side of a voting center, a man about summed 
it all up when he told me to “tell the whole 
world we only want to be ourselves. This re- 
mark was made after standing in line seven 
hours to vote. 

On Monday, in the combined holiday edi- 
tion of the newspaper, I'll share some photo- 
graphs with our readers. In Tuesday’s col- 
umn, we will take a look at some of our U.S. 
military as viewed by the Kurds and the 
Kurdish women in the electoral process, 
among other things. 


WHERE I STAND 
(By Mike O'Callaghan) 

DAHOK, KURDISTAN (Iraq),—For the second 
time in two years, I have been most fortu- 
nate to watch the U.S. military through the 
eyes of people seeking survival. The small 
military mission, until last week led by 
Army Col. Richard Naab, in Zakho, 
Kurdistan (Iraq), was my latest experience. 

It was in May 1990 that I watched the U.S. 
military bring doctors and nurses into the 
isolated Honduran jungles of Bocay to rescue 
more than 900 women, babies and disabled 
men. They were the families of Contra sol- 
diers who had left for the long walk back 
home to Nicaragua. 

That’s when I wrote that the best thing 
“that will happen for days took place as U.S. 
military people poured forth from the chop- 
per and immediately set up communications 
and began to organize the people to be air- 
lifted. . . . Nurse Capt. Ana Perez-Sarzano, 
dressed in field gear, moved in among the 
women and children and let them know she 
cared. Soon she, along with Sgt. Ramon Mar- 
tinez, were putting ear plugs in little ears 
and preparing the children for flight. 
USAF S/ Sgt. Wilbert R. Salazar of Glendale, 
Calif., moved from group to group of huddled 
children and parents as they waited to climb 
up the knoll to the helicopter. Those that 
needed aid found Salazar ready and willing 
to help them carry their belongings and ba- 
bies up the incline. 
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Every American moved and worked con- 
tinuously, and the second day of the oper- 
ation I returned to find them working at the 
same rate of speed. No matter how busy they 
became, all of them, including Lt. Col. 
Rodriguez, took time to carry a child or a 
heavy bag up the steep incline to the heli- 
copter. None of them were too busy to wipe 
a little nose, brush away a tear or give a hug 
to the children and the elderly.” 

Here, among the Kurds, the humanitarian 
ald given them by the U.S. military during 
the terrible winter months, when they were 
pursued by Saddam's forces, will never be 
forgotten. Col. Richard Naab, a Notre Dame 
man, has become the living symbol of every- 
thing good about the United States. 

Naab, soon to retire from the Army, has a 
deep and sincere love for the people he has 
been helping. His respect for these tough and 
loving people is returned a hundredfold. 
Former Iraqi Foreign Minister Sami Abdul 
Rahman, now seeking a seat in the Kurdish 
Assembly, told me that Naab has “left his 
mark on Kurdish history.“ A more emo- 
tional peshmarga guerrilla said, He's why 
all Kurds must love your country!” 

The Kurds, and the whole world, know that 
the Bush administration encouraged them to 
revolt against Saddam Hussein following 
Desert Storm. They did, and we watched as 
the Bastard of Baghdad butchered them with 
the helicopter and other weapons we failed 
to destroy when stopping the war about two 
days before it should have been terminated. 

Because of the pictures of suffering refu- 
gees coming out of the mountains of Iraq, 
the conscience of the world was bothered. 
Great Britain’s Prime Minster, John Major, 
was the first to call for enforcement of a safe 
haven for the Kurds. “I love John Major. He 
saved our lives with the safe haven concept,” 
Hussain Sinjari told me. President Bush fol- 
lowed this lead and U.S. military fighter 
planes covered the area, and food and sup- 
plies were dropped to the cold and starving 
refugees. 

The Kurds want only to recall the help 
given them by the U.S. and their allies. Gen- 
erations of suffering have taught them how 
to forget being misled by U.S. policy and 
think only about the humanitarian aid they 
have received. U.S. Army Col. Richard Naab 
is their reminder of what is good about 
America, 

Flying in a chopper with Naab from Zakho 
to meet with several Kurdish leaders in 
Shaqlawah was a rewarding experience. He 
loves flying the American flag low over the 
countryside where people see it and wave to 
him and his men. During the flight of almost 
one hour, he continually pointed to villages 
and problems that concerned him. It was 
easy to see why the Kurds and his own men 
respect him. 

Now that the Kurds have shown their de- 
sire to have a democratic form of govern- 
ment, Naab sees the need for job develop- 
ment. They no longer should believe that 
being a peshmarga (guerrilla) is an occupa- 
tion,“ he reminds us. The Kurds will work 
and have talent, but they need cement, lum- 
ber and supplies. 

There's no reason for famine in the Kurd- 
controlled part of Iraq because of the avail- 
able land and irrigation water. It is nec- 
essary for us to give them continued air pro- 
tection as long as Saddam remains in Bagh- 
dad. Naab does believe they need a powerful 
television station so they can broadcast 
throughout their area and into Baghdad. 

If Naab had his way, we would also help 
them bring back their chicken farms and 
feed lots for sheep; help renew their carpet 
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and textile industry; let them drill known oil 
deposits; and then back off and let them live. 
Another democratic people who have learned 
to love and respect the United States. 

Our foreign policy may seem somewhat 
confusing to us, but we are fortunate to have 
people in our military units who bring the 
real America to people around the world. Be- 
cause of Nash, and people like him, the uni- 
form of the U.S. military spreads confidence 
and security among those who need help to 
survive in a world still haunted by brutal 
leaders and bloody regimes. 

The Honduran jungles and Iraq are on op- 
posite sides of the world, but similar experi- 
ences with the U.S. military and people who 
need help bring them close together in my 
mind. 


WHERE I STAND 
(By Mike O’Callaghan) 

After being out of contact with American 
media for a week, I was shocked back into 
the real world when picking up a copy of 
USA Today after arriving in Rome from Is- 
tanbul. I could hardly wait to learn what im- 
portant things had been happening back 
home while I was in Iraq watching the Kurds 
hold a free election under the nose of Sad- 
dam Hussein. 

There it was, the BIG story, some tele- 
vision character by the name of Murphy 
Brown had given birth to a baby on a nation- 
ally broadcast program. Well, this wasn't 
really the BIG story because even I had 
heard it was going to happen before leaving 
home. The BIG story was that Vice President 
Dan Quayle was upset by the lifestyle choice 
of Murphy Brown, an unmarried mother, on 
national television. 

If this was truly the most important thing 
happening back home then it must have been 
a quiet day for news. Thumbing through the 
newspaper, it soon became obvious that this 
was the BIG story in my home country. 
After watching people risk their lives, homes 
and families to express themselves in a free 
election, the entire Murphy Brown scenario 
presented in a leading American newspaper 
made me cringe. 

The BIG story made me realize just how 
fortunate Americans are in today’s world. 
While people in other nations are worried 
about living through the night, having food 
for their children, openly expressing their 
feelings and beliefs about politics and defy- 
ing dictators, we have the time and freedom 
to worry about a television sitcom. Did our 
nation's No. 2 man have time to watch, and 
with the help of spin doctors turn a tele- 
vision situation into a national political 
issue? Or was it just one more light headed 
news story that outgrew its importance? 

Not finding much else to read, I boarded 
the plane for New York and reviewed the 
campaign material of the Kurdistan Popular 
Democratic Party, one of several active po- 
litical groups in northern Iraq. It was such a 
contrast when compared to Murphy Brown’s 
lifestyle and other campaign rhetoric here at 
home. 

After reviewing a list of natural resources 
available in their area, the KPDP stated as 
part of its manifesto: 

“The Kurdish people can have a much bet- 
ter standard of living if these resources could 
be utilized properly. But, unfortunately, our 
people live in poverty and misery. Many of 
them, especially children endure malnutri- 
tion and real hunger, Numerous families had 
to sell their furniture or even clothes in 
order to buy food for their small loved ones. 
The living conditions of the populations can 
and must be improved, and economic activi- 
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ties stimulated through the following meas- 
ures: 

Working harder for lifting the economic 
blockade imposed upon Kurdistan by the 
government of Iraq since October 1991; 

Exerting more efforts to increase humani- 
tarian aid and distributing it to the popu- 
lation; and making fuel available to the in- 
habitants on a fair basis, at official prices, 
under the control of elected bodies, such as 
city councils; 

Starting production in existing factories 
and mines, exporting any surpluses; 

Providing seeds, fertilizers, tools, instru- 

ments and loans to stimulate agricultural 
production in the approaching summer sea- 
son; 
Revitalizing the countryside according to 
feasible programs and by building modern 
villages supplied with running water, elec- 
tricity, schools, health and social centers, 
roads, etc.; 

Encouraging the return to the rural areas 
by supplying those who wish to return with 
seeds, fertilizers, tools, instruments, loans, 
livestock, sheep and poultry; this process re- 
quires foreign help and loans but leads to the 
revival of the agricultural sector in 
Kurdistan and reduces dependencies on hu- 
manitarian aid and imports; 

Distributing land to farmers and agricul- 
tural producers; 

Building small water dams, regulating 
water distribution and gradually moderniz- 
ing agricultural production; 

Building primary, secondary, and tertiary 
(service) industries according to feasible pro- 
grams that take into consideration available 
raw materials and market demands as well 
as the raising of the level of living of the 
population; 

Producing, refining and directly exporting 
oil and natural gas in order to meet local 
market demand and acquire funds to finance 
various development programs and projects; 

Establishing a competent central customs 
and revenues office; 

Borrowing abroad to finance development 
projects if and when needed.” 

You get the general idea of how a poor peo- 
ple must strive to improve a shattered econ- 
omy and must look to the future when they 
hope to become self sufficient. These sound 
like some of the basic problems faced by our 
Founding Fathers. the manifesto also has 
sections on government administration, for- 
eign policy, internal politics, social and 
health services, environment, educational 
and cultural services and the Kurdish nation. 

It's heavy stuff—and not one mention of 
savings and loan scandals, Murphy Brown’s 
lifestyle, pot smoking, a billionaire’s cam- 
paign or how to run the rest of the world. 

Yes, I'm blessed to be an American, where 
we have campaigns that no longer need to 
reach into solving the problems that plague 
our nation. It isn't necessary to get down to 
finding real solutions. We have for more than 
two centuries survived and prospered some- 
times because of great leadership and other 
times despite weak leadership. Most Ameri- 
cans haye come to believe a great nation can 
survive no matter who is put in charge and 
no matter how large our deficit spending. 

But can we remain great? This is the ques- 
tion that will only be answered over a period 
of time. Some of our better thinkers are wor- 
ried that time might be running out unless 
we identify and solve the basic problems we 
have allowed to develop during the past few 
decades. 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. PORTER]. 
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Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the distinguished gentleman from 
Michigan for yielding me this time. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of this 
concurrent resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, the congressional 
human rights caucus that I am privi- 
leged to cochair throughout its almost 
entire 10-year history has directed 
great interest and concern for the 
Kurds. That has occurred both prior to 
and since Desert Storm. 

Several years ago, we brought Mrs. 
Francoise Mitterrand to Washington, 
the First Lady of France, to tell of her 
great concerns about the Kurdish peo- 
ple and their mistreatment in all of the 
countries in which they find their pop- 
ulation spread. That discrimination 
and suffering has been great in each of 
these countries, but it has been most 
profound in Iraq where Saddam Hus- 
sein turned his toxic chemical weapons 
upon his own people, the Kurdish peo- 
ple, killing thousands of them and 
where that suffering and discrimina- 
tion has been intensive throughout this 
entire period. 

So I want to commend my colleagues 
in the Congress, the gentleman from 
Nevada [Mr. BILBRAY}, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GILMAN], the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. SOLARZ], 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HAM- 
ILTON], the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. BROOMFIELD], the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. BEREUTER], and the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. YAT- 
RON], all of whom have shown great 
concern for the suffering of the Kurdish 
people, and for bringing this resolution 
to the floor of the House. 

Elections have now been held in 
northern Iraq. We commend the people 
for their courage and for taking this 
important step, but our support for the 
Kurdish people must continue to pro- 
vide the protection for them that is ab- 
solutely essential, and this resolution 
points us in the right direction, Mr. 
Speaker, and I would urge its adoption 
by the House of Representatives. 

Mr. Speaker, history has been very unkind 
to the Kurds. For centuries they have been in 
ethnic limbo, split between as many as four 
different nations and always prevented from 
fully expressing their political will. In times of 
political or military uncertainty, the Kurds fre- 
quently have been brutally repressed by lead- 
ers who fear that they will rise up and demand 
representation or independence. 

The latest chapter in the sad tale of the 
Kurds has been the gulf war. Following Sad- 
dam Hussein's crushing defeat at the hands of 
the U.S. military, he sent his forces north to 
crush a fledgling Kurdish uprising. With the 
help of the United States and the United Na- 
tions, Saddam's aggression against the Kurds 
was checked and relief supplies were made 
available to them through Operation Provide 
Comfort. In addition, a security zone was es- 
tablished in Iraq north of the 36th parallel to 
provide a haven for the Kurds. This zone is 
patrolled by U.N. observers. In addition, the 
Turkish Government has agreed to allow Unit- 
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ed States forces to use bases in southern Tur- 
key to provide assistance to the Kurds. Unfor- 
tunately, the agreements allowing the United 
States to operate in southern Turkey and the 
United Nations to operate in northern Iraq both 
expire in June 1992. 

House Concurrent Resolution 299 urges the 
United States to seek an extension of the 
agreement with Turkey which will allow United 
States forces to continue to assist the Kurds. 
This legislation also urges the United Nations 
to continue to operate in northern Iraq. 

Mr. Speaker, the Kurds must not be forgot- 
ten. If the United States and United Nations 
turn their backs on the Kurds, Saddam will 
have a free hand to commit the types of 
human rights abuses that we all know he is 
capable. | urge members to support House 
Concurrent Resolution 299 and to support the 
human rights of the Kurdish people. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker | rise in support 
of House Concurrent Resolution 299 regarding 
the Kurds in northern Iraq. | am pleased to be 
an original cosponsor of this measure and 
commend the author, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Nevada Mr. BiLBRAY] for his com- 
mitment to alleviating the plight of the Kurds in 
Iraq. | also commend the distinguished chair- 
men of the Human Rights and International 
Organizations Subcommittee, Mr. YATRON, 
and the Subcommittee on Europe and the 
Middle East, Mr. HAMILTON, for their willing- 
ness to take prompt action on this timely 
measure so that it could be considered by the 
full House today. 

Mr. Speaker, the agreement that allows the 
United States to station military forces in 
southern Turkey in order to provide protection 
to the Kurds in northern Iraq expires this 
month. Furthermore, the agreement between 
the United Nations and the Government of 
Iraq, which established humanitarian centers 
and safe areas in northern Iraq for Kurds and 
others, also expires at the end of this month. 
It is imperative that both these agreements be 
extended immediately. The lives of thousands 
of Kurds, who have suffered massively under 
the brutal regime of the Iraqi dictator Saddam 
Hussein, depend on the protection afforded 
them by the United Nations presence in the 
north of Iraq and by the coalition forces sta- 
tioned in Turkey. We cannot allow Saddam 
Hussein to once again unleash his tyranny on 
these beleaguered people. 

House Concurrent Resolution 299 address- 
es this urgent need. It calls upon the Turkish 
Government to permit the continued stationing 
of United States and other coalition forces on 
its territory. The measure calls for the exten- 
sion of the United Nations presence in north- 
ern iraq and calls upon the Iraqi Government 
to lift the economic boycott of northern Iraq. | 
believe firmly that the U.S. Government should 
work vigorously toward these ends, 

Mr. Speaker, that Iraqi Kurds took a giant 
step toward the realization of their democratic 
aspirations last month when they conducted, 
under difficult conditions, what are acknowl- 
edged to be free and fair elections. We, in the 
United States, who have rightly made demo- 
cratic reform and respect for human rights a 
cornerstone of our foreign policy, cannot now 
abandon those who, at great personal risk, 
seek to exercise those rights. The Kurds de- 
serve our support and protection. | urge unani- 
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mous consent of House Concurrent Resolution 
299 


Mr. YATRON. Mr. Speaker, House Concur- 
rent Resolution 299 expresses the sense of 
the Congress that the international community 
should extend the mandate of Operation Pro- 
vide Comfort in northern Iraq and southern 
Turkey. 

Provide Comfort, a U.N.-sponsored oper- 
ation, has supplied security, food, and shelter 
for hundreds of thousands of Kurdish refugees 
now living in northern Iraq and Turkey. These 
refugees were forced to flee their homes in 
February and March of 1991 when Iraqi forces 
brutally suppressed a Kurdish uprising. 

Operation Provide Comfort's mandate has 
been relatively successful in protecting the 
Kurds against Iraqi attacks. 

Turkey has permitted United States forces 
to be stationed on its soil to provide air cover 
for the Kurds and the U.N. High Commissioner 
for Refugees has been administering the 
camps. 

However, Ankara’s agreement with the Unit- 
ed States military and the United Nations ac- 
cord with Iraq to administer the refugee camps 
are both set to expire in June. 

The Government of Turkey is currently con- 
sidering whether it should extend the agree- 
ment with the United States beyond June. 

The United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees will soon be transferring its respon- 
sibilities for administering the camps to 
UNICEF which must reach a new agreement 
with Baghdad on the continued presence of 
the United Nations in the security zone. 

This resolution calls on all parties to extend 
the mandate and also calls on Iraq to end its 
economic boycott of northern Iraq which is re- 
sponsible for the massive suffering of thou- 
sands of civilian Kurds. 

Mr. Speaker, while it is critically important to 
support Operation Provide Comfort, it is clear 
that as long as Saddam is in power the Kurds 
will never be safe from Iraqi aggression. 

The resolution complements U.S. policy ob- 
jectives with respect to this issue. The admin- 
istration has informed us in writing that they 
have no objection to this resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, | would like to commend 
Chairman FASCELL, Congressman BROOM- 
FIELD, Chairman HAMILTON, Congressman BE- 
REUTER, Congressman BILBRAY, and Con- 
gressman GILMAN for supporting this resolu- 
tion. 

urge my colleagues to adopt this resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
have no further requests for time, and 
I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time, and I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY). The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. HAMILTON] that the House 
suspend the rules and agree to the con- 
current resolution, House Concurrent 
Resolution 299, as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the con- 
current resolution, as amended, was 
agreed to. 
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A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days within 
which to revise and extend their re- 
marks and include therein extraneous 
material on House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 299, the concurrent resolution just 
agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


COMMENDING ALBANIA FOR 
DEMOCRATIC ELECTIONS 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and agree to the 
concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 305) 
commending the people of Albania for 
their successful democratic election, 
urging the acceleration of market re- 
forms in Albania, urging the President 
to expedite the negotiation of a com- 
mercial agreement with Albania, and 
urging an increase of aid to Albania, as 
amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H. Con. RRS. 305 

Whereas the people of Albania held a suc- 
osser democratic election on March 22, 
1992; 

Whereas the newly elected government of 
Albania has promised to institute market re- 
forms and establish democratic institutions; 
and 

Whereas the Albanian economy has col- 
lapsed and the Albania people are unable to 
meet any basic needs: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the 
Senate concurring), That the Congress— 

(1) commends the people of Albania for the 
successful democratic election that was held 
on March 22, 1992, and that was both equi- 
table and representative; 

(2) urges the newly-elected Albanian gov- 
ernment to accelerate market reforms and 
complete the establishment of democratic 
institutions at all levels of government; 

(3) urges the President to take steps to in- 
crease trade opportunities between the Unit- 
ed States and Albania; 

(4) urges that increased humanitarian as- 
sistance be provided to Albania, especially 
emergency shipments of basic food commod- 
ities; and 

(5) urges that priority be given to helping 
the Albania agricultural sector provide ade- 
quate food supplies to the Albanian people. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. HAMILTON] will be recog- 
nized for 20 minutes, and the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. BROOM- 
FIELD] will be recognized for 20 min- 
utes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HAMILTON]. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of House Concurrent Resolu- 
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tion 305 as amended. This resolution: 
Commends the people of Albania for 
successful democratic elections held 
March 22, 1992; urges the newly elected 
government to accelerate market re- 
forms; urges the President to increase 
trade opportunities between the United 
States and Albania; urges that in- 
creased humanitarian assistance be 
provided to Albania; and urges that 
priority be given to helping the Alba- 
nian agricultural sector provide ade- 
quate food supplies to the Albanian 
people. 

I would like to underscore for my col- 
leagues the importance of adequate 
food and medical assistance to Albania 
at this time. A new democratically 
elected government in Albania cannot 
succeed if its election is followed by 
mass hunger, or even starvation. I hope 
the United States will provide leader- 
ship and energize the international 
community to address Albania’s press- 
ing humanitarian needs. 

I would like to commend my col- 
league from Kansas, Mrs. MEYERS, for 
her leadership in introducing this reso- 
lution. I also would like to commend 
Chairman FASCELL, for his willingness 
to expedite this resolution’s consider- 
ation. 

I urge adoption of House Concurrent 
Resolution 305, as amended. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to commend 
Congresswoman MEYERS for her fine 
work in crafting this legislation. 

This resolution commends the people 
of Albania for their recent democratic 
election, urges the new Albanian Gov- 
ernment to adopt free market eco- 
nomic principles and urges our Govern- 
ment to increase humanitarian assist- 
ance to that poor country. 

In recent years, I have been person- 
ally involved in encouraging the ad- 
ministration to recognize Albania, 
open an Embassy there, and assist the 
Albanian people in every way possible. 
I commend President Bush for his fine 
efforts to date, but note that much 
more needs to be done if we are to 
avert a real disaster in Albania. 

The economy of Albania has been 
shattered, and more humanitarian as- 
sistance is badly needed. Albania’s hos- 
pitals lack the basic equipment and 
medicines that we in the United States 
take for granted. I want to highlight 
the excellent humanitarian work of a 
good friend and constituent of mine, 
Ekrem Bardha, one of the top leaders 
of the ethnic Albanian community in 
the United States. He has dedicated 
much time and effort to providing med- 
ical equipment to the hospitals in Al- 
bania. We Americans have done a first- 
class job in helping to end communism 
in that once-closed society, but now 
the real work of nation-building be- 
gins. 

The new government of Dr. Sali 
Berisha desperately needs more assist- 
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ance if he is to keep his promises to the 
Albanian people who bravely chose de- 
mocracy over communism. Authoritar- 
ian forces in Albania are waiting for 
the new Berisha government to stum- 
ble and fall. We do not want to turn our 
backs on that struggling democracy 
when it desperately needs our helping 
hand. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
timely resolution. 


o 1320 


Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentlewoman from Kansas [Mrs. MEy- 
ERS], the principal sponsor of this reso- 
lution. 

Mrs. MEYERS of Kansas. I thank the 
gentleman very much for yielding this 
time to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to thank 
the leadership of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. FASCELL] and the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. BROOM- 
FIELD] for their assistance, and cer- 
tainly the chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Europe and Middle East, the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HAMIL- 
TON] and the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. GILMAN]. 

Mr. Speaker, the xenophobic regime 
of Enver Hoxha and his successors left 
Albania the poorest and most isolated 
in Europe. The people of Albania de- 
serve our congratulations for their ef- 
forts to bring their country out of the 
economic and social wreckage caused 
by the 45-year-long communist dicta- 
torship. The new government under 
President Sali Berisha has promised to 
turn Albania into a market economy 
and establish democratic institutions. 
We must encourage them to follow 
through on those promises as quickly 
as possible, and give them whatever 
technical assistance and advice they 
need to set up those institutions. 

The United States has reached a 
trade agreement with Albania, and the 
President has waived Jackson-Vanik. 
This agreement must be finalized so 
Congress can approve it so Albania can 
get most-favored- nation status and 
American investments in Albania will 
be eligible for OPIC insurance. Amer- 
ican exports to Albania have tripled in 
the past 2 years, and the potential is 
there for much more. Several Amer- 
ican companies are exploring for oil, 
and there is also the potential for tour- 
ism along the Adriatic coast. 

But the Albanian people are still ina 
dire situation. The departing com- 
munist government has left the econ- 
omy in a tragic shambles. I met with 
the new Albanian Minister of Trade 
and Foreign Economic Relations last 
month, Mr. Naske Afezzoli, and he told 
me that the former government gave 
false figures to the European Commu- 
nity concerning the amount of food Al- 
bania needed. As a result, the Albanian 
people cannot get cooking oil, sugar, 
rice, eggs, cheese, meat, or soap. He ex- 
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pressed a desperate need for emergency 
food commodities. 

America and Americans are very pop- 
ular in Albania. The Secretary of State 
was mobbed by well-wishers when he 
was there. I think everything should be 
done to help these poor people. There is 
a real danger of famine. I hope we can 
demonstrate that America will help Al- 
bania recover from the darkness and 
poverty that that poor country was 
subjected to. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from New York [Mr. ŒIL- 
MAN]. 

Mr. GILMAN. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding this time to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in strong support 
of House Concurrent Resolution 305 and 
I join in commending the gentlelady 
from Kansas [Mrs. MEYERS] for her out- 
standing and timely work on this 
measure and for the support by our dis- 
tinguished chairman of our Sub- 
committee on Europe and Middle East, 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HAM- 
ILTON] and the distinguished commit- 
tee ranking member, the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. BROOMFIELD], for 
their support. 

This measure, most appropriately, 
commends the people of Albania for 
their successful democratic election 
held on March 22, 1992, and urges the 
newly elected Government of Albania 
to accelerate market reforms and com- 
plete the establishment of democratic 
institutions at all levels of govern- 
ment. 

In addition, it urges our President to 
take steps to increase trade opportuni- 
ties between the United States and Al- 
bania. As many of you know, our Na- 
tion recently signed a trade agreement 
with Albania, the first phase of which, 
I hope can be implemented shortly. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, this measure 
urges increased humanitarian assist- 
ance to Albania, especially emergency 
food assistance. This is an appropriate 
and timely measure and I strongly sup- 
port and urge its unanimous adoption. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the distinguished 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. BEREU- 
TER]. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding and 
rise in strong support of House Concur- 
rent Resolution 305 and commend the 
gentlewoman from Kansas [Mrs. MEY- 
ERS], my colleague, for introducing 
this legislation. 

It is entirely appropriate, of course, 
that we commend the Albanian people 
on their move toward democracy and 
their leaders on moving toward market 
reforms and democratic institutions. 
But I think, as our colleagues who vis- 
ited Albania recently and other Ameri- 
cans would attest, conditions there are 
desperate. They are the worst we find 
in any place in central, eastern or 
southeastern part of Europe. 
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They have a desperate need for hu- 
manitarian assistance and for tech- 
nical assistance, and despite the isola- 
tion they have labored in for decades 
now, they know about America, they 
expect great things from us and they 
want to emulate us. 

They have a desperate need that we 
should help them meet at this time. 

I think it is important we also send a 
message to the administration that is 
already receptive that as soon as pos- 
sible we fully implement the programs 
of the Export-Import Bank, OPIC, in 
addition to the humanitarian assist- 
ance which is needed right now in great 
amounts, food and medical supplies 
being at the top of the list. 

Mr. Speaker, it is important, there- 
fore, that we send a message of support 
to them and a recognition that we un- 
derstand their needs, and I thank my 
colleagues for their initiative in for- 
warding this legislation. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. PORTER]. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my colleague, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. BROOMFIELD] for yield- 
ing this time to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I join my colleagues on 
the floor today in recognizing the 
democratic shift in Albania in the past 
3 years, including the free and fair elec- 
tions held on March 22, 1992, and I com- 
mend Mrs. MEYERS and all the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs for their leadership in offering 
this important resolution. 

Through history, Albania’s central 
location, the Adriatic coast between 
Greece and Yugoslavia, has subjected it 
to occupation by a number of invaders, 
including a long occupation by the 
Ottomans. 

In 1912, Albania gained its independ- 
ence from the Ottomans. After a brief 
period of democratic development in 
the 1920’s, Albania was ruled by King 
Zog until the Italians invaded in 1939. 
After World War II, the Communists 
under Enver Hoxha took control and 
molded Albania into one of the most 
closed, secretive, and repressive soci- 
eties on Earth. Hoxha’s extreme Sta- 
linist rhetoric led to breaks with Mos- 
cow in the 1960’s and Beijing in the 
1970's and further isolated Albania. 

Although Albania is resource rich, 
strict adherence to Communist dogma 
has run its economy into the ground, 
making Albania the poorest nation on 
the European continent. Desperate eco- 
nomic conditions coupled with demo- 
cratic transformations in other Central 
and Eastern European nations and a 
very large population of jobless young 
people led to mass demonstrations in 
January 1990 in many cities, including 
the northern city of Shkoder. 

This March, true democracy took 
root in Albania as elections were held 
for the 140 seats in the unicameral Peo- 
ple’s Assembly. The Democratic Party, 
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which advocates broad-based and wide- 
spread economic and political reforms, 
won just under two-thirds of the As- 
sembly seats. The Socialist Party—the 
former Communists—won only a small 
number of seats. 

An election observation team from 
the Commission on Security and Co- 
operation in Europe was in Albania for 
the election and certified that the elec- 
toral outcome legitimately reflected 
the will of the people of Albania. 

Many problems remain in Albania as 
a result of years of statist, authoritar- 
ian control. As a result of the years of 
Communist rule, the economy is in 
shambles, food is in short supply, and 
unemployment is staggering. Neverthe- 
less, the Albanians recognize that de- 
mocracy is the most solid foundation 
for building a strong, vibrant society 
and they have taken the important 
first step of holding free and fair elec- 
tions. 

The United States welcomes Albania 
back into the community of nations, 
supports its fledgling democracy, and 
looks forward to continued adherence 
to democratic principles in Albania. 
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Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. 
ZELIFF]. 

Mr. ZELIFF. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
led a privately funded delegation to 
Yugoslavia and Albania. What a thrill 
is was to see these people throw off the 
yoke of oppression and vote for a demo- 
cratic form of government. On March 
22, 1992, election day in Albania, we 
were traveling from Struga on the 
Yugoslavian-Albanian border to 
Tirane, the capital of Albania. 

As our group traveled down out of 
the mountains we traveled through 
many small villages. The Albanians in 
seeing our motorcade pass by, on roads 
where cars are not seen regularly, 
raised their hands with the victory 
sign. This we were hopeful meant that 
the election was proceeding smoothly 
and towards democracy and away from 
communism. 

Upon arriving in Tirane we were 
briefed by representatives of the Alba- 
nian Government and international ob- 
serving teams who were there to try to 
ensure truly free and fair elections. 
International observers as well as U.S. 
Embassy personnel had been traveling 
by road where possible and by heli- 
copter where there are no roads to 
monitor the process. The early reports 
that night were very encouraging. 

Early the next day, the day after the 
elections, I had the privilege to meet 
with Ambassador Ryerson and his staff 
at the U.S. Embassy. Even with many 
villages to be heard from it appeared 
that the elections had gone better than 
anyone had expected and that there 
was an overwhelming victory for the 
democratic movement. 
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Later that morning, I had the good 
fortune to meet Sali Barishia who at 
that time was the leader of the Demo- 
cratic Party and who has subsequently 
been elected President by the new par- 
liament. In a brief conversation with 
Barishia I inquired as to whether or 
not he had enough skilled people to fill 
the key cabinet positions in his govern- 
ment. 

He indicated he did but that the 
problem they had was that they did not 
know how to draft legislation or amend 
their constitution and needed help in 
developing a plan to create a demo- 
cratic form of government. He called 
on the mature democracies of the 
world to send advisers to help the new 
government leaders with these tasks. 

A few minutes after this meeting we 
were on the platform with President 
Barishia in Skenderberg Square when 
he spoke to hundreds of thousands of 
his euphoric countrymen. What an ex- 
perience it was to hear these extremely 
poor people chanting God bless democ- 
racy and even God bless America. 

Mr. Speaker, I encourage adoption of 
House Concurrent Resolution 305. One 
of Albania’s most critical needs is hu- 
manitarian aid. In addition, their agri- 
cultural production has fallen dras- 
tically during the last year or two. I 
was glad to learn from Ambassador 
Ryerson that one of the immediate ac- 
tions of the United States was arrang- 
ing for the importation of fertilizer in 
an attempt to help alleviate the criti- 
cal food shortage. 

Albania also needs all forms of medi- 
cine and medical equipment. I toured 
their best children’s hospital and wit- 
nessed the crudest of medical care. 
Sterilization was by hot water boiled 
in a pan. There was no blood testing 
equipment of any kind and there was a 
dire shortage of even the most rudi- 
mentary supplies such as needles. 

According to many experts, Albania 
is the poorest of the emerging democ- 
racies in Eastern Europe and the 
former Soviet Union. If it is to survive 
as a democracy, the Free world must 
unite by providing both public and pri- 
vate assistance. Albania is rich in nat- 
ural resources and has great natural 
beauty. 

It is in the United Sates’ interest to 
see Albania and the other emerging de- 
mocracies of Eastern Europe and the 
former Soviet Union grow and prosper 
so that the peace dividend we are now 
enjoying will be permanent. 

Let freedom ring. 

Mr. Speaker, I again support House 
Concurrent Resolution 305. 

Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, | rise today in 
support of House Concurrent Resolution 305. 
This timely resolution commends the people of 
Albania for their successful democratic elec- 
tion, urges the newly elected Albanian Gov- 
ernment to accelerate market reforms and 
complete the establishment of democratic in- 
stitutions at all levels of government, urges the 
President to take steps to increase trade op- 
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portunities between the United States and Al- 
bania, and urges that increased humanitarian 
assistance be provided to Albania. | commend 
Representatives MEYERS, BROOMFIELD, and 
GILMAN for introducing House Concurrent Res- 
olution 305, and | urge my colleagues to join 
me in its support. 

As Chairman of the Commission on Security 
and Cooperation in Europe, the Helsinki Com- 
mission, | have held a longstanding interest in 
Albania’s progress toward democracy. Indeed, 
just over 1 year ago, following Albania’s 
flawed first multiparty elections and a Commis- 
sion delegation visit to Albania led by our co- 
chairman, Senator DECONCINI, the Commis- 
sion convened a hearing regarding democratic 
developments in that country. Among the wit- 
nesses was Sali Berisha, then chairman of the 
Demoractic Party, the first alternative political 
party in Albania. Today, 1 year later, Sali 
Berisha is Albania’s President, poised to steer 
his country through a new era of reform. Also 
presenting testimony was Ismail Kadare, Alba- 
nia’s best-known novelist, who had defected in 
1990 and has only recently returned to his 
homeland. 

The March 1992 elections that brought Mr. 
Berisha to power were Albania’s second 
multiparty elections since political pluralism 
was first accepted by that country’s Com- 
munist leadership in late 1990. Despite the de- 
cision to ban ethnically based parties and 
groups from running candidates—a decision 
which violated Albania’s commitments. under 
CSCE—the elections as a whole were held in 
a manner that legitimately reflected the will of 
the people of Albania. In an almost complete 
reversal of the first electoral contest, the 
Democratic Party garnered just under two- 
thirds of the seats in the national parliament, 
known as the People’s Assembly. 

But successful democratic elections are only 
the beginning of Albania’s difficult journey. As 
noted in the report of the Helsinki Commission 
staff delegation that observed the March 1992 
elections, given the desperate state of the 
economy and an absence of social order, the 
new Assembly, Government, and President 
will all have to take quick advantage of the fa- 
vorable political momentum to lead Albania— 
the poorest country in Europe—out of the dire 
Straits in which the country finds itself. Its 
needs are certainly great. Popular expecta- 
tions are high, however, and insufficient effort 
to meet these expectations may result in a 
quick decline in the political fortunes of the 
new leaders as well as continued deterioration 
in the overall situation in Albania. 

House Concurrent Resolution 305 urges the 
newly elected Albanian Government to re- 
spond to this challenge with the acceleration 
of market reforms and the completion of the 
establishment of democratic institutions at all 
levels of government. At the same time, it 
urges President Bush to take steps to in- 
crease trade opportunities between the United 
States and Albania, and urges an increase of 
humanitarian assistance. This element is cru- 
cial. For now that Albania has moved into a 
new era, the international community, and es- 
pecially the United States, should assist that 
country in meeting its many challenges, | do 
believe that the administration, and particularly 
our Ambassador to Albania, William Ryerson, 
realize this and are responding. The resolution 
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before us is important in that it expresses con- 
gressional support for and further encourage- 
ment of these efforts. 

Mr. Speaker, when Sali Berisha spoke be- 
fore the Helsinki Commission last year, he 
emphasized that America’s engagement was 
of real encouragement to the forces of democ- 
racy in his country. As he put it then, “the 
opening and not the closing of the United 
States toward Albania, the intensification of re- 
lations and not the practice of wait and see, 
are essential for the development of democ- 
racy in Albania.” The people of Albania, in the 
latest elections, have signaled their commit- 
ment to the democratic path. It would be 
shortsighted for the West, through negligence 
or indifference, to make them think they made 
the wrong choice. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
have no further requests for time, and 
I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time, and I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Hutto). The question is on the motion 
offered by the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. HAMILTON] that the House suspend 
the rule and agree to the concurrent 
resolution (H. Con Res. 305), as amend- 
ed. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended, and the con- 
current resolution, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on 
House Concurrent Resolution 305, as 
amended, the concurrent resolution 
just agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


REGARDING BURMA 


Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and agree to the reso- 
lution (H. Res. 473) expressing the con- 
tinuing concern of the House of Rep- 
resentatives about the situation in 
Burma and its implications for the re- 


gion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


H. RES. 473 


Whereas the people of Burma continue to 
live under a brutal military regime that has 
restricted freedom of expression and associa- 
tion, has imprisoned and tortured political 
opponents, has refused to implement results 
of national elections held in 1990, and has de- 
tained under house arrest the leader of the 
political opposition, Daw Aung San Suu Kyi. 

Whereas the Burmese regime has also con- 
ducted military operations against ethnic in- 
surgents in border areas, during which Bur- 
mese troops have committed egregious 
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human rights abuses against civilians, in- 
cluding rape, torture, summary execution, 
destruction of property, and forced reloca- 
tion; 

Whereas these operations have resulted in 
internal displacement and outflows of hun- 
dreds of thousands of Burmese into several 
countries in the region; 

Whereas the Burmese regime's ability to 
conduct such military operations has been 
enhanced through the import of arms and 
military equipment; 

Whereas the People’s Republic of China is 
by far the largest supplier of arms and mili- 
tary equipment to the Burmese regime; 

Whereas the refugee outflow from Burma 
has imposed an extraordinary burden upon 
the Government of Bangladesh, which has 
provided asylum to more than 250,000 
Rohingyas who have recently fled Burma; 

Whereas although the Government of 
Burma and the Government of Bangladesh 
have reached an accord on the voluntary re- 
patriation of Rohingya refugees, the Bur- 
mese authorities have not provided credible 
and verifiable assurances that the repression 
that prompted the refugee exodus has ended 
and have not agreed to permit the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees to 
be present in Burma to monitor the return of 
refugees; 

Whereas without such assurances and a 
monitoring presence by the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees, it is un- 
likely that Rohingya refugees will elect to 
return to Burma in significant numbers; 

Whereas the United Nations Commission 
on Human Rights, by a unanimous vote on 
March 3, 1992, adopted a resolution condemn- 
ing Burma for human rights violations and 
appointing a special rapporteur to give a 
public report at the next meetings of the 
United Nations General Assembly and Com- 
mission on Human Rights; and 

Whereas the Burmese regime has an- 
nounced the release of some 100 political 
prisoners, as well as its intention to begin 
discussions on the formation of a national 
convention to draft a new constitution: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives— 

(1) condemns ongoing abuses of inter- 
nationally recognized human rights in 
Burma, and strongly urges the Burmese au- 
thorities to lift martial law and all restric- 
tions on freedom of speech and expression, to 
release all persons confined for the peaceful 
expression of their political opinions, includ- 
ing Daw Aung San Suu Kyi, and to commit 
to the prompt transition to a freely elected 
civilian government; 

(2) welcomes the efforts of governments 
within the region to provide asylum for Bur- 
mese refugees and displaced persons, and 
urges that no Burmese asylum-seeker be re- 
turned to Burma under current conditions; 

(3) commends the extraordinary effort of 
the Government of Bangladesh to provide as- 
sistance to Rohingya refugees, urges in- 
creased levels of United States refugee as- 
sistance to Bangladesh for the Rohingya ref- 
ugees, welcomes the decision of the Govern- 
ment of Bangladesh not to return any 
Rohingya refugee against his or her will, and 
urges the Government of Bangladesh to work 
closely with the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees to ensure against re- 
patriation until the conditions for safe and 
secure return are in place; 

(4) urges the Burmese authorities to pro- 
vide credible and verifiable assurances that 
the repression that prompted the refugee ex- 
odus has ended and to permit the United Na- 
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tions High Commissioner for Refugees to be 
present in Burma to monitor the return of 
refugees; 

(5) urges the Government of the People’s 
Republic of China to end all military trans- 
fers to Burma, which have served to 
strengthen the ability of the Burmese regime 
to undertake combat operations that have 
fostered the refugee exodus; and 

(6) commends the President for implement- 
ing an arms embargo against Burma and urg- 
ing other nations to implement similar 
measures, and urges the President to seek a 
mandatory international arms embargo on 
Burma. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. SOLARZ] will be recog- 
nized for 20 minutes, and the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. BROOM- 
FIELD] will be recognized for 20 min- 
utes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SOLARZ]. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the situation in Burma, 
to put it bluntly, is a mess. At a time 
when the winds of democracy seem to 
be sweeping over almost every corner 
and continent of the globe, the stench 
of tyranny that emanates from Burma 
is like the smell of sulfur from some 
kind of chemical plant that pollutes an 
entire neighborhood. The regime in 
that country is a regime whose trade- 
mark is terror, torture and tyranny, 
and this resolution is designed to call 
attention to continuing abuses of 
human rights in Burma and the nega- 
tive implications for regional security 
and stability that are the direct con- 
sequences of the repressive policies and 
practices of tyranny in Rangoon. 

Mr. Speaker, in 1988, in the fall of 
that year, in an action which provided 
us with an awful pre-vision of the mas- 
sacre in Tiananmen Square in China a 
year later, the regime in Rangoon 
cracked down on the people of Burma 
at a moment when it appeared as if 
people power was about to triumph in 
that country. As a result, thousands 
lost their lives, and thousands of oth- 
ers were thrown into prison. In an ef- 
fort to reestablish a degree of political 
normality in that country, the so- 
called State Law and Order Restora- 
tion Council arranged for national 
elections to be held in 1990. But much 
to their surprise, the National League 
for Democracy, led by one of the most 
courageous and remarkable women of 
our time, Daw Aung San Suu Kyi—who 
had already been placed under house 
arrest by the time of the elections— 
won a majority of the vote. As a dem- 
onstration of how little they were com- 
mitted to the restoration of genuine 
democracy and civilian government, 
the State Law and Order Restoration 
Council, unhappy with the results of 
the election, promptly decided to can- 
cel the election and threw many of 
Daw Aung San Suu Kyi’s supporters 
into prison. 

As if this was not enough, the regime 
in Rangoon then launched intensified 
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campaigns of military repression 
against the various ethnic minorities 
in Burma, as a result of which, over the 
course of the last year, a quarter of a 
million Rohingyas—Muslim Burmese— 
have been driven from their villages 
and forced to seek refuge in the neigh- 
boring country of Bangladesh. 

This resolution, Mr. Speaker, calls 
attention to all of these deplorable de- 
velopments. It urges the Burmese au- 
thorities to lift martial law and the 
other restrictions on freedom of speech 
and the press that exist there. It takes 
note of the fact that the Burmese re- 
gime recently released about a hundred 
political prisoners, but points out that 
Daw Aung San Suu Kyi—who, since 
being placed under house arrest, was 
awarded the Nobel Peace Prize—and 
many others remain in custody, and 
urges their release as well. It also 
notes that the Government of Ban- 
gladesh, in a selfless act of humani- 
tarian compassion, has permitted the 
250,000 Rohingya refugees to remain in 
Bangladesh. It urges that they not be 
returned against their will, and that 
repatriation not take place until the 
conditions in Burma are such that 
Rohingyas can be sent back with ar- 
rangements having been made for their 
security and well-being. 
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If anyone listening to this debate 
wonders how we square a call for the 
safety of the refugees in Bangladesh 
with the recent decision to return all 
of the Haitian boat people to Haiti 
without even attempting to determine 
whether they are eligible for refugee 
status, I must say I do not have a very 
good answer. I suppose someone could 
say that a foolish consistency is the 
hobgoblin of little minds, although in 
this case it would not be a foolish con- 
sistency. The truth is that our new pol- 
icy toward the Haitian boat people is a 
national embarrassment, and it will 
doubtless render somewhat hypo- 
critical in the eyes of the Government 
of Bangladesh the text of this resolu- 
tion, which urges them not to send 
back refugees to Burma against their 
will, and not to repatriate Rohingyas 
until arrangements have been estab- 
lished which would guarantee their 
safety. 

I can only say, Mr. Speaker, that two 
wrongs do not make a right, and it 
would only compound the tragedy 
which has now befallen the Haitian 
boat people if, as a consequence of this 
misguided and misbegotten policy, we 
were to feel restricted and unable to 
express our concerns about the mis- 
treatment of those fleeing oppression 
elsewhere. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, this resolution 
urges the Government of China, which 
is providing the bulk of the arms that 
the Burmese regime is using to sup- 
press its own people, to stop military 
transfers to Burma, and it commends 
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the President for implementing a uni- 
lateral United States arms embargo 
against that country. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not anticipate that 
this resolution and the action of the 
House in adopting it will be a front- 
page story in the Washington Post or 
the New York Times or any of the 
other major newspapers around the 
country, but it will undoubtedly be fea- 
tured on the Voice of America. And 
given the extent to which millions of 
Burmese depend on VOA for news 
about what is happening both in the 
world and in their own country, I have 
no doubt it will serve to let them know 
that they have not been forgotten, and 
that the Congress of the United States, 
the embodiment of the aspirations of 
men and women to be free all over the 
world, is prepared to continue taking 
up the cudgels on their behalf. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I merely take this time 
to compliment the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. SOLARZ], 
as well as the distinguished gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. LEACH], for sponsoring 
this important resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, in 1988, Burma's military gov- 
emment, the so-called State Law and Order 
Restoration Council suppressed a massive 
pro-democracy movement. In 1990, it dis- 
regarded the National Assembly election re- 
sults in which the National League for Democ- 
racy overwhelmingly defeated the government, 
winning 80 percent of the seats. 

These two events are examples of the de- 
plorable human rights situation that exists in 
Burma today. Burma is a police state with 
troops posted in all the major cities. Politically 
motivated arrests continue—as does torture, 
arbitrary detention, and forced labor. Freedom 
of speech, press, and assembly are nonexist- 
ent. 

The Burmese Government's actions have 
also been felt outside its borders. In the past 
few months, over 250,000 Burmese Moslems 
have fled to Bangladesh, and over 70,000 
other ethnic minorities have crossed to Thai- 
land. These people have been fleeing policies 
that subject them to torture, rape, murder, and 
slave labor. 

The administration should be commended 
for its efforts to increase bilateral and multilat- 
eral pressures on Burma. This resolution 
would help present a unified view, through the 
actions of the executive and legislative 
branches, that the United States is firmly op- 
posed to the oppressive human rights and po- 
litical situation in Burma today. 

Mr. Speaker, this is an important message 
to send. | commend the chairman of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee, DANTE FASCELL, and 
Congressmen SOLARZ and LEACH of the Asia 
Subcommittee, for bringing this resolution be- 
fore us. | urge my colleagues to give it their 
support. 

Mr. Speaker, I turn the balance of 
my time over to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. LEACH], who is the ranking 
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member of the Subcommittee on Asian 
and Pacific Affairs. 

Mr. LEACH. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BROOM- 
FIELD] and I yield myself such time as 
I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, let me just say first 
that this is a small reflection but an 
important reflection of why this House 
is so well served by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. SOLARZ]. We all hope 
that the gentleman’s contributions to 
this body will be noted by all. 

This is a timely expression of ongo- 
ing congressional concern for Burma. 
It is bipartisan, it is bi-institutional, 
and I would simply like to stress that 
while people may differ from time to 
time with our administration’s foreign 
policy in any part of the world, it is 
the United States of America that has 
taken the lead on this issue. 

The United States has embargoed the 
export of arms to Burma, it has worked 
to establish the international arms em- 
bargo, it has monitored the sale of 
arms to Burma by third parties, it has 
worked to discourage such sales, it has 
terminated aid to Burma, it has 
worked to build a consensus among de- 
veloped countries to also withhold bi- 
lateral aid, it has suspended GSP trade 
preferences, it has declined to renew 
the bilateral textile agreement, it has 
opposed loans to Burma by the inter- 
national financial institutions, and it 
has worked with other interested coun- 
tries to develop multilateral initiatives 
in the General Assembly of the United 
Nations and the United Nations Human 
Rights Commission. 

There is one point which the gen- 
tleman from New York made which I 
think is very poignant and ought to be 
stressed, and that is that 250,000 
Rohingyas—and these are Moslem mi- 
norities—have voted with their feet to 
leave Burma and go to the world’s 
poorest society, Bangladesh, at least 
the poorest society in Asia. This gives 
us an enormous indication of the kinds 
of treatment that are being received in 
Burma itself. 

What we have is the existence of 
what can only be described as a pogrom 
against a minority within a small prov- 
ince. My own view is that it is incum- 
bent on all of us to work to see that 
this activity is brought to an end, and 
it is only likely to be brought to an end 
if what the gentleman from New York 
has described as the State Law and 
Order Restoration Council is also 
brought to an end. 

I must say that every once in a while 
an acronym has achieved the sound of 
its own meaning, and the State Law 
and Order Restoration Council— 
SLORC—stands very much in the 
course of history with other great acro- 
nyms like KGB and MVD, and this 
country has a very real reason to do 
what it can to see that things change 
in this great country. 

Mr. Speaker, I conclude my remarks 
simply with a commendation of Sec- 
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retary Baker’s initiatives in this part 
of the world and also with a com- 
mendation of Aung San Suu Kyi when 
she—and I think this is very telling— 
said that Where there is no justice 
there can be no secure peace.” Also 
Aung San Suu Kyi in her book made a 
comment that I thought was very pro- 
found as kind of a caveat to Lord 
Acton, who, as we all know, said in ef- 
fect that Power corrupts and absolute 
power tends to corrupt absolutely,“ 
when she modified this caveat with 
this added dictum, with the notion 
that “there is nothing more corrupt 
than fear of losing power.“ 

That is exactly the fear that exists in 
Burma today. It is a fear that has led 
to the worst kind of oppression, and it 
is something that this House has as a 
democratic institution an obligation to 
comment upon. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a timely expression of 
ongoing Congressional concern with the situa- 
tion in Burma. It is a bipartisan endeavor and 
has the full support of the minority. 

Members are all too familiar with the events 
of September 1988, when the Burmese mili- 
tary engineered a coup, declared martial law, 
and violently suppressed massive demonstra- 
tions for democracy. 

In 1990, Burma’s military dictatorship, the 
State Law and Order Restoration Council 
better known by the odious acronym 
SLORC—sought to legitimize its rule by hold- 
ing relatively free elections. They badly miscal- 
culated. The SLORC was overwhelmingly re- 
pudiated by the people at the polls. The oppo- 
sition National League for Democracy won 
392 of the 485 contested seats, even though 
its leader, Aung San Suu Kyi, who was award- 
ed the 1991 Nobel Peace Prize, was under 
house arrest. Ignoring the vehement protests 
of the international community, the SLORC 
has failed to implement the election results de- 
spite continuing promises to do so. 

In this regard, the United States has led the 
international community in efforts to convince 
the Burmese military regime to transfer power 
to a civilian government and release political 
prisoners. 

In particular, the United States has embar- 
goed the export of arms to Burma; worked to 
establish an international arms embargo; mon- 
itored the sale of arms to Burma by third 
countries and worked to discourage such 
sales; terminated aid to Burma and worked to 
build a consensus among other developed 
countries to also withhold bilateral aid; sus- 
pended Burma’s GSP trade preferences; de- 
clined to renew a bilateral textile agreement; 
opposed loans to Burma by the international 
financial institutions; and worked with other in- 
terested countries to develop multilateral initia- 
tives in the U.N. General Assembly and U.N. 
Human Rights Commission. 

In addition, the United States has made sig- 
nificant diplomatic and financial contributions 
toward a humane resolution of the ongoing 
Rohingya refugee crisis. More steps unfortu- 
nately will have to be considered to relieve the 
plight of the Burmese people, including the 
over 250,000 Rohingyas now encamped in 
Bangladesh, but to date the effort of the ad- 
ministration has been impressive. Likewise, 
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the extraordinary efforts of the Government of 
Bangladesh and international aid agencies to 
provide food, medicine, land and shelter to the 
beleaguered Rohingya refugees deserve our 
commendation and continued support. 

The brutal pogrom against this Moslem mi- 
nority must be brought to an end; such a pros- 
pect is likely to occur only if the egregious 
misrule of SLORC is also brought to an end. 

The plain fact with which we must contend, 
however, is that the influence of the United 
States—and most of the developed world—in 
Burma is limited. Likewise, international con- 
sensus on appropriate sanctions does not 
exist. 

Hence the import of endeavoring to con- 
vince Burma's neighbors in the region, particu- 
larly ASEAN, China, and Japan, that their dia- 
log with Burma should not be an end in itself 
but means to an end: namely, a more hu- 
mane, efficient, and law-abiding government in 
Rangoon which contributes to regional eco- 
nomic growth and stability. This was, of 
course, the basic message of Secretary Baker 
at the ASEAN post-ministerial meeting last 
July. 

We have seen some very tentative signs 
that Burma may increasingly be seen by some 
ASEAN states as the region’s most important 
post-Cambodia diplomatic problem. In this re- 
gard, Malaysia and Indonesia, in particular, 
have undertaken a welcome leadership role. 
Realistically, however, we must assume that 
regional actors will tend toward caution, be re- 
active, and largely driven by events. It is 
therefore incumbent on Washington to con- 
tinue urging ASEAN to seriously examine the 
question of Burma and accord it an important 
place on their diplomatic agenda. 

There has been some encouraging evi- 
dence of change in Rangoon in recent weeks, 
including the release of over 100 political pris- 
oners. Nevertheless, it must be emphasized 
that there can be no hope of stability along 
Burma’s borders, or respect for human rights 
within, until the SLORC releases its grip on 
power and cedes legal authority to a rep- 
resentative civilian government. In the words 
of Aung San Suu Kyi, recipient of the 1991 
Nobel Peace Prize, “where there is no justice, 
there can be no secure peace.” 

Power, as Lord Acton noted, tends to cor- 
rupt, but as Aung San Suu Kyi notes in a Bur- 
mese context: As corrupting as the acquisition 
of power is, nothing is more corrupting than 
the fear of losing it. 

| urge the adoption of this resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
distinguished gentleman from New 
York [Mr. GILMAN], under whose lead- 
ership I look forward to working in the 
next Congress. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
strong support of House Resolution 473, 
a resolution expressing continued con- 
cern about the situation in Burma and 
implications for the region. I commend 
the chairman of the Asia and Pacific 
Subcommittee, Mr. SOLARZ and the 
ranking minority member, the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. LEACH], for 
their leadership on this issue. And I 
thank the chairman of our Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. FASCELL], and the ranking 
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minority member, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. BROOMFIELD], for bring- 
ing this resolution before the House at 
this appropriate time. 

Two weeks ago, Prof. Michael Aris, 
the husband of Daw Aung San Suu Kyi 
spoke at a news conference in Bangkok 
after the first reunion with his wife 
since December 1989. She has been 
under house arrest in Rangoon since 
July of that year. The State Law and 
Order Restoration Council [SLORC)] of 
Burma has finally allowed him and his 
children to have a short visit with the 
1991 Nobel Peace Prize winner. In addi- 
tion, Burma has released a few politi- 
cal prisoners. 

All of this is a part of SLORC’s effort 
to appear to the outside world to be 
liberalizing its rule. Mr. Aris said his 
wife, is not yet convinced that this is 
the beginning of genuine reform. But 
she is prepared to give the authorities 
the benefit of the doubt.“ He repeated 
for emphasis: ‘‘Please mark my words, 
she is prepared to give the authorities 
the benefit of the doubt.“ 

Mr. Speaker, I can see why this brave 
woman, who only can depend on her 
words and hopefully the concern of the 
international community, would say 
such a thing. But I do not believe many 
of us here will be fooled by any cos- 
metic attempt by Burma to conceal the 
execution of the estimated 3,000 
prodemocracy demonstrators and the 
jailing and torturing of many of Suu’s 
followers. 

According to the 1992 international 
narcotics control strategy report pub- 
lished by the Department of State, the 
production of illicit drugs in Burma 
has doubled since the formation of the 
SLORC in 1988. It comes, therefore, 
with further alarm that we learned 
that Burma was able to afford to pur- 
chase nearly $1 billion worth of Chinese 
arms and were engaged in waging war 
against many of its ethnic minorities 
and government opposition groups. 

SLORC is starting to become con- 
cerned about international attention 
to their hard rule and they have taken 
some reconciliatory actions. An arms 
embargo against SLORC would not 
only benefit those struggling for demo- 
cratic rule in Burma but it would make 
our own Nation more secure as we bat- 
tle against drug usage here in our own 
Nation. Hopefully, as Burma under- 
takes its reconciliatory actions, it will 
abide by international humanitarian 
concerns and will join our Nation in 
battling illicit drugs. 

Accordingly, in the interim, I sup- 
port House Resolution 473 and urge my 
colleagues to vote for the bill. 
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Mr. LEACH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. BEREUTER]. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Speaker, as 
ranking member of the Human Rights 
Subcommittee, I rule in strong support 
of this resolution. 
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Mr. Speaker, democratic revolution 
that has swept so many tyrannies from 
the world has suffered a tragic setback 
in Burma. This brutal and repressive 
military dictatorship, which calls itself 
the State Law and Order Restoration 
Council [SLORC], seems determined to 
erase any trace of human dignity. 

Having stolen the 1990 election from 
the clear victor—Ms. Daw Aung San 
Suu Kyi—the military junta no longer 
even attempts to justify its continued 
repressive rule. The army rules simply 
because it has the guns, and they make 
no apologies. As the State Depart- 
ment’s Human Rights Country Reports 
notes— 

An 11 p.m. to 4 a.m. curfew; surveillance of 
government employees and private citizens; 
restrictions on contact with foreigners; ar- 
rests, harassment, and torture of political 
activists; and repeated denunciations of agi- 
tators and foreign interference buttress the 
military's control. 

Mr. Speaker, as mentioned by the 
distinguished gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. LEACH], this barbarity has created 
a situation where hundreds of thou- 
sands of refugees have fled to Thailand 
and desperately poor Bangladesh. This 
is not surprising in a repressed society 
like Burma where anyone who can read 
and write is suspected of being a sub- 
versive. Indeed, even the families of in- 
dividuals who have attended schools, or 
have expressed a political belief, are at 
risk. And this mind-boggling self-de- 
struction has resulted in a flood of ref- 
ugees. 

Today's resolution condemns the 
Burmese Government for its repressive 
behavior, and commends the U.N. High 
Commissioner for Refugees for its will- 
ingness to assist the refugees from Bur- 
mese tyranny. The resolution recog- 
nizes the mammoth task facing the 
UNHCR, and urges the administration 
to provide what assistance it can 
through existing refugee programs. 

Mr. Speaker, this Member would 
commend the author of this resolution, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. So- 
LARZ], for his drafting of this resolu- 
tion. As chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Asia, he has labored mightily to en- 
sure that the human rights violations 
of the illegitimate Government of 
Burma are not ignored. As an aside, 
Mr. Speaker, this Member would com- 
mend the gentleman from New York 
for referring to Burma, rather than ac- 
cepting the military junta’s national 
name change to Myanmar. This resolu- 
tion talks about Burma, not Myanmar, 
and this Member recognizes and appre- 
ciates the significance and legitimacy 
of this distinction. 

This Member would also mention the 
work of the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Human Rights and Inter- 
national Organizations [Mr. YATRON], 
who was willing to move this legisla- 
tion forward on very short notice. In 
addition, the chairman and ranking 
member of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
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mittee also helped to speed House Res- 
olution 473 through the legislative 
process. 

The subcommittees and full commit- 
tee moved so speedily on this matter 
because this issue is so important. 

Mr. Speaker, it is important for this 
body to address the pressing human 
rights issues of our day. While resolu- 
tions such as the one we are consider- 
ing today often escape the attention of 
the Washington Post or the New York 
Times, we know by examples that they 
do draw the attention of our intended 
audience. This body can be absolutely 
certain that the thugs who continue to 
terrorize Burma are watching this de- 
bate with interest. And the U.S. House 
is delivering the message that their 
misbehavior is not going unnoticed. 
This body is delivering the message 
that the Burmese regime is, and until 
democracy is restored will continue to 
be, a pariah nation. It is a message 
that is well worth delivering. 

Mr. LEACH. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
thank the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. BEREUTER] for his very thoughtful 
comments. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. PORTER], 
one of the great human rights leaders 
of the House. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
thank the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
LEACH] for his kind remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of 
House Resolution 473, a resolution con- 
cerning the dire situation in Burma. 
This resolution is essential to show the 
military government currently in 
power that the United States Congress 
will not sit silently by while ongoing 
violations of human rights in Burma 
continue. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SOLARZ] did not overstate in the least 
the terrible oppressive nature of the 
military regime in Rangoon. It is 
among the most barbaric and cruel on 
Earth. Torture, killings, disappear- 
ances, people held without trial or 
charge, all characterize the barbarity 
of this regime. We must demonstrate 
to the Burmese people that we will not 
allow them to be subjected to these 
abuses any longer. 

Mr. Speaker, for 30 years, the Bur- 
mese people have had to endure life 
under an oppressive military govern- 
ment. Efforts to create a democratic 
society in Burma through peaceful 
demonstrations and elections have 
been thwarted by the ruling military 
junta. Aung San Suu Kyi, president of 
the National League for Democracy, 
bravely led her people in their most re- 
cent demonstrations for respect for 
basic rights in Burma. But she has 
been under house arrest since July 1989, 
because of her public protests against 
the Government. In 1990, her party won 
80 percent of the seats in Parliament, 
by they were prohibited from filling 
the seats by the ruling military re- 
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gime. To this day, the legitimately 
elected Government in Burma has still 
not been recognized. 

Aung San Suu Kyi, a lady of great 
courage and devotion to principle, was 
most deserving of the Nobel Peace 
Prize which she was awarded last year 
recognizing her nonviolent campaign 
for democracy in Burma. However, de- 
spite the international support that 
has been given to the democratic 
movement in Burma, life for most Bur- 
mese citizens continues to be miser- 
able. 

More than 250,000 Burmese Moslems 
have been forced to flee to Bangladesh 
in order to seek shelter from the Bur- 
mese Army. There are reports that the 
army has been indiscriminately raping 
and killing members of this religious 
community. The ruling junta in Burma 
has expelled members of the National 
League for Democracy and stepped up 
its campaign of terror against political 
opposition figures. 

Mr. Speaker, we condemn these ongo- 
ing human rights abuses that have 
taken place in Burma and urge the 
Burmese Government to release all po- 
litical prisoners, lift martial law, and 
regain its position among the commu- 
nity of nations. 

Mr. LEACH. Mr. Speaker, I would 
simply like to end by again extending 
my appreciation to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. SOLARZ], the distin- 
guished chairman of the subcommittee. 

Mr. YATRON. Mr. Speaker, | rise in support 
of the resolution on Burma and commend 
Congressman SOLARz for introducing this very 
important resolution concerning the serious 
human rights situation in that country. 

Even though the military regime has re- 
cently released over 100 political prisoners, 
conditions in Burma continue to deteriorate at 
an alarming rate. The military still refuses to 
recognize the 1990 election results and it is 
buying massive amounts of arms from China 
to use against its own people. 

Because Burmese military atrocities have 
been particularly severe in the northwest, over 
250,000 Burmese Moslems have sought ref- 
uge in neighboring Bangladesh. This resolu- 
tion commends the Government of Ban- 
gladesh for providing asylum, and other coun- 
tries in the region that have offered safe 
haven to Burmese fleeing the suppression of 
the military regime. 

The role of the Chinese Government's sup- 
port of the unelected military regime in Burma 
cannot be overstated. House Resolution 473 
urges the Chinese Government to end all mili- 
tary transfers to Burma. The resolution also 
commends the President for implementing an 
arms embargo and further calls on the Presi- 
dent to seek a mandatory international arms 
embargo against Burma. : 

| would urge my colleagues to send a strong 
message to the military regime in Burma by 
voting for this resolution. 

Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
leagues STEPHEN SOLARZ and JIM 
LEACH have joined in introducing 
House Resolution 473, which expresses 
the continuing concern of the House of 
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Representatives about the situation in 
Burma and its implications for the re- 
gion. I join my two colleagues in con- 
demning ongoing abuses of internation- 
ally recognized human rights in 
Burma. I supported House Resolution 
473 because it strongly urges the Bur- 
mese authorities to lift marital law 
and all restrictions on freedom of 
speech and expression, to release all 
persons confined for the peaceful ex- 
pression of their political opinions, in- 
cluding Daw Aung San Snu Kyi, and to 
commit to the prompt transition to a 
freely elected government. In addition, 
the resolution urges the Burmese au- 
thorities to provide credible and verifi- 
able assurances that the repression 
that prompted the refugee exodus has 
ended and to permit the U.N. High 
Commissioner for Refugees to be 
present in Burma and to monitor the 
return of refugees. 

Mr. Speaker, I deplore the human 
rights abuses which are occurring in 
Burma today. I am concerned about 
the continued political stability in 
Burma, because this Nation is the larg- 
est producer of illicit opium and her- 
oin. A repressive government which 
rules through intimidation cannot de- 
vote all the attention necessary to 
bring opium production under control. 
We continue to hear reports of com- 
plicity by some members of the regime 
and the military in the drug trade. 

Burma’s opium poppy is cultivated 
mostly in rugged mountainous areas of 
the Shan State. Mr. Speaker, from 1974 
until 1988, the Government of Burma 
[GOB] cooperated with the United 
States in drug control efforts, because 
narcotics revenues supported the insur- 
gents, particularly the Burmese Com- 
munist Party [BCP]. The BCP col- 
lapsed in 1989, and its forces divided 
into its ethnic Wa and Kokang compo- 
nents. 

The GOB’s crackdown on the demo- 
cratic movement however, has made 
the drug situation worse. The military 
government’s shift in 1988, of police 
and army resources from eradication 
and drug law enforcement efforts to 
suppression of domestic political oppo- 
nents has enabled traffickers to expand 
their opium cultivation, heroin refin- 
ing, and trafficking. The largest in- 
creases in opium cultivation have oc- 
curred in those areas where the State 
Department’s Bureau of International 
Narcotics Matters had funded eradi- 
cation prior to 1988. At present, Bur- 
ma’s military rulers appear to attach a 
higher priority to peaceful coexistence 
with former insurgent groups than to 
combatting narcotics. 

Meanwhile, poppy cultivation contin- 
ues to expand. The U.S. Government 
estimated the 1989 to 1990 crop to be 
about 2,250 metric tons and the 1990 to 
1991 crop to be about 2,350 metric tons. 
Large narcotics refineries, which oper- 
ate with impunity along the Chinese 
border, now produce significant quan- 
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tities of heroin, along with their thriv- 
ing counterpart along the Thai/Burma 
border. 

Mr. Speaker, passage of House Reso- 
lution 473 would send a clear signal to 
Burmese leaders to get their political 
house in order, restore full human and 
political rights and dignity to the Bur- 
mese people and stimulate forceful ac- 
tion to curtail opium cultivation and 
heroin production. 

Mr. LEACH. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time, and I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my friends on the other side of the 
aisle for their harsh words about the 
SLORC and their kind words about me. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time, and I yield back the 
balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Hutto). The question is on the motion 
offered by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. SOLARZ] that the House sus- 
pend the rules and agree to the resolu- 
tion, House Resolution 473. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the reso- 
lution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


—_—_—_—_—EE—E—EEE 
GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days within 
which to revise and extend their re- 
marks, and include therein extraneous 
material on House Resolution 473, the 
resolution just agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 


TEENAGE SMOKING HABITS AND 
TOBACCO ADVERTISING 


(Mr. MAZZOLI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and to include extraneous mate- 
rial.) 

Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, today 
three of my esteemed colleagues are 
joining with me in a letter addressed to 
the chairman and president of RJR Na- 
bisco Co., the manufacturer of Camel 
cigarettes, requesting that RJR Na- 
bisco discontinue its Old Joe“ Camel 
cigarette advertising campaign. 

According to studies printed in the 
American Medical Association Journal 
of December 11, 1991, it is established 
that the “Old Joe“ Camel campaign is 
especially appealing, if not targeted, to 
young people. It encourages them to 
smoke and to smoke Camel cigarettes. 

The Surgeon General of the United 
States, Antonia Novello, in March a 
few months ago, requested that RJR 
Nabisco discontinue the Old Joe” 
Camel advertising campaign. 
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Later today or sometime this week, 
time permitting, I will go into these 
Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation records more thoroughly, but I 
certainly hope, Mr. Speaker, that RJR 
Nabisco will exhibit the proper kind of 
corporate awareness and discontinue 
this kind of advertising campaign 
which does cause our young people to 
smoke and to expose themselves to its 
hazards. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the letter to 
RJR Nabisco, as follows: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, June 1, 1992. 
Mr. Louis V. GERSTNER, Jr., 
Chairman / President C. E. O., RJR Nabisco Hold- 
ings Corp., New York, NY 

DEAR MR. GERSTNER: We are writing con- 
cerning a study published in the December, 
1991 issue of the Journal of the American 
Medical Association (JAMA) which con- 
cludes that there is a close connection be- 
tween teenage smoking habits and tobacco 
industry advertising. 

In our view, this JAMA study of the RJR 
Nabisco Company's Old Joe“ advertising 
campaign for Camel cigarettes establishes 
that the cigarette brand preferences of 
young people are directly linked to tobacco 
advertising. It concludes that advertising 
promoted by the tobacco industry, whether 
intended or not, can and does encourage 
smoking among young people. 

Since no one suggests smoking is good for 
the health or well-being of children, it would 
follow that any practice or activity which 
encourages smoking among children does 
them no benefit and should be discontinued. 

We respectfully urge RJR Nabisco Com- 
pany to comply with the March 9, 1992 re- 
quest of Surgeon General Novello and volun- 
tarily end the “Old Joe“ advertising cam- 
paign for Camel cigarettes. Terminating this 
advertising campaign would demonstrate 
RJR Nabisco’s concern for the health and 
well-being of the children of America. 

Your consideration is appreciated. We look 
forward to your response. 

Sincerely, 
ROMANO L. MAZZOLI, 
CHESTER G. ATKINS, 
MIKE SYNAR, 
PATRICIA SCHROEDER, 
Members of Congress. 


o 1400 
HELP FOR INNER CITIES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming [Mr. THOMAS] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise this afternoon to talk 
about an issue that has been before us 
and will be again this week, and that is 
funding and assistance to cities, in par- 
ticular to inner cities and commu- 
nities. No question, I think in any of 
our minds, that we need to provide 
some assistance to cities, that cities 
are troubled. The Los Angeles event, of 
course, is the most recent, but often 
there might well be the point that 
there would be others. 

The point, I think, that needs to be 
made is the method that we use to as- 
sist. We have continued to think that 
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whenever there is a problem, particu- 
larly in the case of cities and in the 
case of communities, that what we 
ought to do, as the Federal Govern- 
ment, is to provide more money and 
send money in very much the same 
fashion that we have traditionally 
spent money over the years. 

I guess the real question we ought to 
ask ourselves is, why would there be 
any expectation for change if we con- 
tinued to do what we have been doing, 
which clearly does not work? 

This is a year of change, I hope. We 
talk a lot about change. We talk a lot 
about procedural changes, and we 
closed the bank. And we do those 
things which we should do. The point 
is, we need also to take a look at the 
kinds of programs and expenditures 
that we have made over the years to 
see if indeed there are better ways to 
do what we have been doing in the 
past. We really need to ask ourselves, 
what are the real problems, what are 
the causes of the difficulties? What are 
the fundamental issues that we need to 
deal with? Is it a matter of jobs? Is it 
a matter of skills for people to hold 
jobs? Is it a matter of lack of invest- 
ment, family cohesiveness, education? 
A number of things, of course, that 
probably all have some role. 

Two things are certain: One is that 
continuing to send more money on the 
same basis to do the same thing will 
not result in change. The second clear- 
ly is that the Federal Government does 
not have an excessive amount of 
money. On the contrary, this same 
week that we will be talking about as- 
sistance to cities, we will also be talk- 
ing about seeking a balanced budget 
and fiscal responsibility in this body. 
So as we think about it, I hope we will 
take a little look at some of the facts 
that surround the matter of financing 
and how we might best do that. 

One of the bills that will be consid- 
ered is a bill for $4.5 billion to be sent 
to communities. This, I must confess, 
is better than the one that was intro- 
duced and heard in this committee, the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
several weeks ago, for $55 billion. 

Direct aid, of course, in communities, 
as pointed out by the sponsors, has 
dropped off between 1981 and 1989. And 
that is true. Federal assistance dropped 
from a high of $22 billion in 1981 to $17 
billion in 1988. The figure, however, has 
risen in 1989, and we now send $18.4 bil- 
lion to direct aid to communities. 

In 1990, State governments provided 
$172 billion to 39,000 communities in 
this country. That includes some Fed- 
eral passthroughs but not all of the $18 
billion in that category. Communities 
themselves collected $3.89 billion from 
a variety of taxes and fees. When to- 
taled, the communities in this country 
had more than $580 billion at their dis- 
posal in 1990, $580 billion. 

This is a 9-percent increase over 1989, 
when the figure is $532 billion. 
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Obviously, there is need and always a 
way to use more money. We could do 
things, undoubtedly, for people if we 
had more money to spend. There may 
be some question about management in 
cities. In New York, the mayor just re- 
cently signed a new deal with sanita- 
tion workers, I understand, breaking a 
tougher deal which would pay them 
$40,000 a year to pick up garbage 4 days 
a week for 4 hours. 

One might question that kind of ex- 
penditure, if one comes from Greybull, 
WY, and one is expected to send more 
money to New York to solve some of 
the problems there. 

My point, Mr. Speaker, is that send- 
ing more money, particularly when we 
have none to send, is a questionable 
issue and one that we ought to examine 
in great detail. 

I happen to think that Secretary 
Kemp has some notions that are prob- 
ably more useful, that of creating jobs, 
that of creating incentives, that of cre- 
ating investment, that of choice in 
schools so that workers can be skilled 
enough to undertake those jobs. 

Mr. Speaker, we will be dealing with 
that question this week, I believe, in 
our committee, at least the Committee 
on Government Operations. I hope that 
we will look into it deeply, find a way 
to be helpful, find a way to change, find 
a way to fundamentally take a look at 
what we are doing and to weed out 
those things that have not been suc- 
cessful in the past, seek to find some 
ways that will indeed be successful in 
the future. 


SHIPPING IS PICKING UP ON 
TENN-TOM WATERWAY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. MONT- 
GOMERY] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, | want to 
share with my colleagues an article that ap- 
peared in the June 1 edition of the Jackson, 
MS, Clarion-Ledger. It points out that shipping 
is up on the Tennessee-Tombigbee Waterway 
and there are some indications that the total 
tonnage levels may break all records on the 
waterway. Recreation activities along the 
Tenn-Tom are also well ahead of expecta- 
tions. 

The article was written by Mac Gordon, a 
member of the Clarion-Ledger’s business sec- 
tion. 

[From the Clarion-Ledger, June 1, 1992] 
OFFICIALS LOOK FOR SHIPPING OVERFLOW ON 
‘TENN-TOM 
(By Mac Gordon) 

Shipping on the Tennessee-Tombigbee Wa- 
terway during 1992’s first quarter may be the 
good omen oficials have awaited since it 
opened in 1986. 

“This year is starting out very good. We 
had a better first quarter than even in 1988 
when we set our tonnage record.“ said Norm 
Connell, area engineer for the Columbus of- 
fice of the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers. 

Increased shipping on the 224-mile water- 
way connecting the Ohio, Upper Mississippi 
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and Tennessee river systems with the Gulf of 
Mexico is considered a key element to fur- 
ther development of the state’s Golden Tri- 
angle region. 

Whether the waterway is a boon or boon- 
doggle hasn't been definitively answered as 
yet, but area officials point out that it 
opened during the barge transport industry's 
worst slump ever and that the recession 
which followed has held all economic sectors 
back. 

They also target the Tenn-Tom's youth: 

“Remember that it is still a relatively 
young waterway. It was designed for a 50- 
year life and we're only seven years into 
that. Considering the recession we've been 
in, I think it is doing fine.“ Connell said. 

“The waterway has been up and down, but 
Ialways tell people to be patient about it be- 
cause it is an historic project and you 
couldn't expect overnight results,“ said Bill 
Boyd, executive director of the West Point- 
based North Mississippi Industrial Develop- 
ment Association. 

“It continues to be a draw. We're working 
on several industrial projects now that have 
need of the waterway.” 

Low water levels on the Mississippi River 
in 1988 rerouted some barge traffic to the 
Tenn-Tom, helping to set the annual tonnage 
record of 9.9 million tons. The next three 
years produced loads in the 5 million ton 
range. 

If this year’s first-quarter results—1.523 
million tons shipped—become a trend, totals 
could go above 6 million tons for the first 
time since 1988. 

Coal transported from western Kentucky 
to an Alabama steam plant dominated Tenn- 
Tom shipping in its infancy, but the forest 
products industry has steadily taken over. 
The waterway region currently boasts of 
about 65 pulp and paper mills and 17 wood-re- 
lated facilities are now in operation or pro- 
posed directly on the Tenn-Tom. 

Recreation was another purpose of the wa- 
terway when conceived. Figures in that 
arena show “probably the most tangible 
short-term results of the Tenn-Tom,’’ Boyd 
said. “You go out there on warm weekends in 
the spring and summer and it is very crowd- 
ed with recreational traffic.” 

Connell said. With recreation, we've ex- 
ceeded projections and we are still in the 
throes of completing the initial recreational 
developments.” 

To date, 39 public use recreational arenas 
have been completed or are under contract. 
The $50 million investment includes camp- 
grounds, boat launches and parks. 

Later this year, the Delta Queen steam- 
boat, a tourist vessel that usually plies the 
nation’s major river systems, will make a 
maiden voyage on the Tenn-Tom. 


REFORM THE UNEMPLOYMENT 
SYSTEM TO PROMOTE ENTRE- 
PRENEURSHIP 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Oregon [Mr. WYDEN] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. WYDEN. Mr. Speaker, later this 
week the House is going to consider 
H.R. 5260, the Unemployment Com- 
pensation Extension and Reform bill. 
H.R. 5260 would make important 
changes to repair this critical safety 
net which has been strained by more 
than a decade of neglect. With unem- 
ployment stubbornly sticking over 7 
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percent and more than 9 million Amer- 
icans unemployed, clearly the Congress 
must extend unemployment benefits 
again and it must do so before the cur- 
rent extension expires on July 4. 

But I believe Congress must go much 
further. Before this year is over, Con- 
gress should move to reform the unem- 
ployment insurance system to enable 
States to pursue more opportunities 
for the unemployed to start up their 
own small businesses and become self 
sufficient. The idea that many unem- 
ployed might become successful small 
business owners may sound like an im- 
possibility to many Members, but right 
now two States—Massachusetts and 
Washington—have shown that pro- 
grams can create small business own- 
ers from the small business ranks. The 
Massachusetts program was created by 
Federal law that I authored in 1987. For 
the first time in our country’s history, 
workers could use their unemployment 
checks to become entrepreneurs and 
start small businesses. They could use 
their weekly checks for something 
other than to just hang on and hope 
that things might get better. 
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The Washington program was created 
by a Department of Labor grant. Last 
week the subcommittee that I chair in 
the Committee on Small Business 
heard from these States and their 
promising results. The experience in 
Massachusetts and Washington makes 
a good case that Congress ought to 
allow all States to start similar pro- 
grams with their unemployment sys- 
tem. 

Using existing unemployment com- 
pensation funds, not new dollars, the 
participants in the Massachusetts pro- 
gram have created dozens of new small 
businesses. The Massachusetts program 
offered training and counseling, access 
to startup loans from a local bank, and 
a special break that allowed the pro- 
gram participants to collect their un- 
employment benefits while they were 
in the self-employment program. With 
all these services offered, and with pro- 
gram participants receiving unemploy- 
ment benefits for 24 weeks, the self-em- 
ployment program saved money in re- 
lation to the status quo. The entre- 
preneurs in this program collected 9 
percent less in regular benefits than 
was the State average. They collected 
60 percent less in Federal-State ex- 
tended benefits, and they collected 45 
percent less in the emergency extended 
benefits. Self-employment participants 
were twice as likely to start a business 
or find a job before the end of the bene- 
fit period as was the average unem- 
ployed person. The overall savings in 
Federal and State benefits averaged 
$1,425 per participant. Even without 
counting the benefits to the State for 
the taxes and unemployment insurance 
contributions that were paid by the 
new businesses, the Massachusetts self- 
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employment program came out ahead. 
These are extraordinary results: Doz- 
ens of new businesses created, savings 
in the unemployment program, addi- 
tional workers hired, and new taxes 
paid, all without spending additional 
funds. 

The Washington program was de- 
signed a little bit differently from Mas- 
sachusetts, but it offered the same 
training, the same counseling, the 
same sort of monitoring, and again, 
there were the impressive results. In 
Washington, dozens of new businesses 
were created, and those new businesses 
hired 123 additional workers at an aver- 
age wage of $9.22 an hour. The Wash- 
ington program paid $1.9 million in un- 
employment benefits to program par- 
ticipants, and in just a few months 
those participants have paid back $1.2 
million in the form of new wages to 
newly hired workers. Again, by any 
sort of calculation, this is an outstand- 
ing rate of return on a critical invest- 
ment of unemployment insurance 
funds. By themselves, the Massachu- 
setts and Washington programs dem- 
onstrate, in my view, that it is time for 
Congress to extend to all States the au- 
thority to create self-employment pro- 
grams using existing unemployment 
insurance compensation dollars. But 
the true story of the successes that 
have been seen in Massachusetts and 
Washington goes way beyond the sta- 
tistics, and it is seen in the lives of real 
people who saw their families turn 
around as a result of this opportunity. 

Two small business owners testified 
before my subcommittee last week. 
Sandy Duncan of New Bedford, MA, 
lost her job last year when the com- 
pany she worked for went bankrupt. 
Sandy is a single mother with two 
small children and a mortgage. She had 
12 years of uninterrupted work experi- 
ence, but in the Massachusetts econ- 
omy, her prospects for finding a new 
job were slim. In the meantime, her 
weekly unemployment insurance bene- 
fit of $283 did not even cover her fixed 
expenses. Chances are that if Massa- 
chusetts did not have a self-employ- 
ment program, Mrs. Duncan would 
have exhausted her savings and lost 
her home. Instead, Mrs. Duncan en- 
tered the self-employment program 
and opened her i-hour photo store 
called Photos & More. She has hired 
two other people, both of whom were 
also unemployed, and she hopes to open 
a second store within the next year. 

Mrs. Duncan told my subcommittee, 
and I wish all the Members could have 
heard this, “I always thought I gave 110 
percent to my employers, but now Iam 
giving 150 percent to my own small 
business.“ 

Mrs. Duncan's story is typical of 
many of the unemployed. She wants to 
work, she wants to succeed, but she got 
a bad break through no fault of her 
own, and if she had just a little bit of 
help, if the unemployment insurance 
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program and other programs were just 
a little more flexible, Mrs. Duncan, and 
in my view many Americans from 
coast to coast, could get back on their 
feet, and in many instances quickly. 

However, if Mrs. Duncan had not 
been able to create her own job, 
chances are she would have stayed on 
unemployment insurance, exhausted 
her benefits, possibly lost her home, 
and many of the opportunities that 
were essential for her and her family. 

There are other stories that I would 
hope that the Members would pay at- 
tention to in the days ahead. Paul 
Dionne, another unemployed Massa- 
chusetts worker, was a 25-year-old 
plumbing contractor who was laid off 
because of the recession. Again, Mr. 
Dionne received $283 a month, just 
enough to cover expenses, in this case 
because his spouse was working. He 
wanted to start his own business, but 
thought he would not be able to, be- 
cause of the work-search requirement 
and regulations that limit the amount 
of money an unemployed person can 
earn, 

Fortunately, this gentleman was able 
to enter the self-employment program 
where he, too, received training in 
marketing and accounting and guid- 
ance in developing a business plan. 
More important, the fact that he was 
able to collect his unemployment com- 
pensation while remaining in the pro- 
gram enabled him to focus full time on 
his new business and to plough the rev- 
enue back into his company. Neither of 
these prospects would have been pos- 
sible under the regular unemployment 
insurance program. 

Mr. Dionne has hired two other peo- 
ple, and one of them was his father, a 
gentleman who was 55, unemployed, 
and given all the circumstances, Mr. 
Dionne’s father was an individual who 
might not have been hired again. Now 
he, too, is paying wages, paying taxes, 
including taxes into the State unem- 
ployment insurance fund, and his busi- 
ness is bonded and successful. He plans 
to incorporate within a year and em- 
ploy 8 to 10 people within the next 3 
years. 

These stories, Sandy Duncan’s and 
Paul Dionne’s, are remarkable, but 
across this country there are thousands 
of unemployed workers who could re- 
make their lives like Sandy Duncan 
and Paul Dionne did, but who are pre- 
vented from doing so by outdated, un- 
necessary Federal regulations. 

Congress ought to change the unem- 
ployment insurance system so that in- 
dustrious, self-reliant Americans could 
become entrepreneurs. Unemployment 
insurance must do more than income 
maintenance. Unemployment insur- 
ance must become a program that uses 
existing funds to invest in the collec- 
tive efforts of thousands of men and 
women like Sandy Duncan and Paul 
Dionne who want to start businesses, 
provide new jobs, and create wealth. By 
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freeing the unemployed to start their 
own small businesses, Congress could 
turn the unemployment insurance safe- 
ty net into what one expert has called 
a trampoline, and as a result, many 
Americans would become self-sufficient 
for the long run. 
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Unfortunately, Federal employment 
regulations needlessly restrict would- 
be entrepreneurs among the unem- 
ployed by weighing them down with 
burdensome regulations. The unem- 
ployment system actively discourages 
enterprises, it discourages success. In 
many instances it says to people wait 
for a job, even wait for a job that may 
never appear. The unemployment sys- 
tem, I would say to my colleagues, is 
stuck in a time warp. 

The evidence shows that this system, 
which was designed to meet the needs 
of workers in 1935, is not meeting the 
needs of unemployed workers in 1992. 
In 1935, most unemployed workers were 
eventually rehired by their old com- 
pany, or at least they had a chance to 
be rehired in their old industry. But 
today the U.S. economy is undergoing 
dramatic changes, and it is far more 
likely that an unemployed worker will 
have to find a completely new job or a 
completely new field to work in. For 
many workers, the best option may be 
to start their own small businesses. 

We know that there is a lot of inter- 
est in unemployed workers in being 
part of these programs. In Massachu- 
setts and Washington the unemploy- 
ment programs had to turn unem- 
ployed workers away. Both received 
calls from unemployed people across 
the country who hoped that they could 
participate. Both received calls from 
State governments that wanted to set 
up similar programs. 

For the sake of those thousands of 
people who want and deserve a chance 
to get off unemployment and start 
their lives again as entrepreneurs, I 
would hope that before Congress ad- 
joins this year, it will pass legislation 
to allow any State that chooses to to 
set up a self-employment program. 

When I introduced the legislation 
which created the Massachusetts pro- 
gram and was passed 5 years ago, there 
was opposition on two fronts. Some 
were concerned that the program 
would cost the unemployment insur- 
ance system money and waste funds 
that could be used on other unem- 
ployed workers. The record for Massa- 
chusetts and Washington now shows 
that this is not so. These programs 
saved money, and they saved money 
even without counting the secondary 
benefits. 

Others were concerned that the pro- 
gram participants would be creating 
unfair subsidized competition to exist- 
ing businesses. Again, this concern has 
been contradicted by the record of 
these programs. Few participants set 
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up companies that competed with their 
old employer. None received subsidies. 
Certainly $283 a week to live on cannot 
be considered a subsidy. In fact, the 
programs actually helped existing busi- 
nesses, because they saved them unem- 
ployment insurance tax payments, and 
in some instances the new companies 
were often valuable customers or sup- 
pliers. As a result, some business 
groups in Massachusetts actively sup- 
port the self-employment program. 

Mr. Speaker, Robert E. Friedman, 
chairman of the Corporation for Enter- 
prise Development, is probably the fa- 
ther of self-employment programs in 
our country. He worked closely with 
me and my office to pass legislation 5 
weeks ago that made possible the Mas- 
sachusetts program, which for the first 
time allowed unemployment insurance 
checks to be used to let workers start 
small businesses. Mr. Friedman testi- 
fied before the subcommittee last 
week, and he made a number of points 
that I think Congress should consider 
as we look at unemployment insurance 
compensation legislation again. 

The first key point that Mr. Fried- 
man made was that Congress should 
not overlook the value of cost-effec- 
tive, simple programs. Congress will 
authorize nearly $6 billion in spending 
over the next 5 years on a variety of 
unemployment changes. The Demo- 
cratic task force is considering a $9 bil- 
lion program for the cities. Other Mem- 
bers are proposing a $5.5 billion reve- 
nue-sharing program. There is no doubt 
in my mind that Congress needs to do 
more to address the needs of the unem- 
ployed in the cities, and so many who 
have suffered in this last decade. 

New spending is going to be nec- 
essary, but I would hope that we would 
also recognize that success also comes 
from taking modest, practical steps. 
The fact that self-employment pro- 
grams are a simple, straightforward 
and cost-effective way to get Ameri- 
cans back to work should not be a rea- 
son to devalue these programs. 

New spending to repair the safety net 
will be necessary. But let us not leave 
this congressional session and pass up 
sensible, simple regulatory changes 
that can have a positive effect on peo- 
ple’s lives and not spend any new 
money. 

There is great cost if Congress delays 
on going forward with additional self- 
employment programs, because Con- 
gress is not extending self-employment 
programs in the unemployment com- 
pensation legislation at this time, and 
because the Federal Department of 
Labor has been unwilling to push for 
an extension of the two existing pro- 
grams. The Washington self-employ- 
ment program has already stopped 
bringing in new people and Massachu- 
setts will have to stop accepting new 
participants in September. 

There is a financial cost to delay be- 
cause the record shows that self-em- 
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ployment programs save money to the 
unemployment insurance system. But 
more important, there are extraor- 
dinary human costs to delay. These are 
the costs of denying thousands of un- 
employed workers all across this coun- 
try the chance to start their lives all 
over again and contribute to their com- 
munities as they pay taxes, as they 
hire workers, as they remake their 
lives. 

The Government has been too slow in 
responding to the pressing needs of the 
victims of this recession. Last year’s 
extension of emergency unemployment 
benefits was needlessly held up by po- 
litical wrangling. This year there will 
probably be new fights over financing 
methods. 

In the meantime, so many unem- 
ployed hang on, hoping that the Gov- 
ernment eventually will put their 
needs first and allow them to use re- 
sources like those in the unemploy- 
ment compensation system to get back 
to work. It is time to stop 
compounding the problem our unem- 
ployed workers face by enforcing out- 
dated regulations that actively block 
the States from helping the unem- 
ployed get back on their feet. What the 
States need is maximum flexibility to 
design their own self-employment pro- 
grams with the necessary safeguards 
and performance requirements to en- 
sure that there is not waste or cost 
overruns, and that they are effective 
programs such as we have seen in Mas- 
sachusetts and Washington. States 
should be free to match up their indi- 
vidual needs and their resources, and 
to join their unemployment insurance 
program with other State programs as 
appropriate. 

Today I am introducing legislation to 
do just that. I would hope my col- 
leagues would join me as cosponsors in 
the effort to put our citizens back to 
work. The unemployment insurance 
system has traditionally been run by 
the State. The money belongs to the 
States, and State governments are at 
least as accountable to the voters as 
the Federal Government. So why not 
also give States the freedom, as I pro- 
pose, to use existing resources to cre- 
ate more jobs for the unemployment 
line? 

In closing, I would like to point out 
that over 80 percent of the jobs created 
in our country are now created in com- 
panies with less than 20 workers. Self- 
employment rates generally rise during 
recessions when wage and salary em- 
ployment drop as entrepreneurs, of ne- 
cessity, try to get back on their feet. 
The Federal Government ought to be 
encouraging these thrifty, self-reliant, 
and industrious Americans instead of, 
as happens today, the Government 
throwing roadblocks in their path. If 
workers are successful at adapting to 
the many changes in the American 
economy, they will not need long-term 
public assistance. But if the Federal 
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unemployment insurance system re- 
mains locked in the old days, locked in 
the way business was done in 1935, our 
unemployment insurance system will 
fail too many workers and increase the 
burden on an already strained safety 
net. 
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The Massachusetts and Washington 
programs show great promise. Unfortu- 
nately some of those in the Federal 
agencies are saying, Do not extend 
these programs yet. Let us study these 
programs with all deliberate bureau- 
cratic speed,“ the way agencies do in 
so many instances. 

But I think it is clear our country is 
going through hard times, and Con- 
gress should not sit around and wait 
for every single study from every sin- 
gle consultant, every single agency 
who might possibly have a new, tiny 
notion of why the Government ought 
to wait in extending self-employment 
to the unemployed. It is time to move 
now, and for the unemployed timber 
worker in Oregon, for the laid-off de- 
fense worker in California, for the un- 
employed auto worker in the Midwest, 
for the unemployed factory worker in 
new England, let us give them the op- 
portunity to get back on their feet 
using unemployment compensation 
dollars. 

I would close by saying that one of 
the unemployed workers put it best to 
me when he said, The unemployment 
compensation system today, for me as 
a worker, is a little bit like economic 
methadone. They give me my check, I 
get it every month, but I cannot do 
anything to break out of the habit. I 
cannot have the opportunity to get 
back on my feet.“ 

Let us now change the unemploy- 
ment compensation system so it is in 
line with the 1990’s, so our unemployed 
workers have a chance to get back on 
their feet and become entrepreneurs, 
become self-employed when they have 
the skills and the talents to do so. 


OLD JOE CAMEL ADVERTISING 
CAMPAIGN MUST BE ENDED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. MAZZOLI] 
is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, tobacco, 
the growing, the processing, the mar- 
keting, the transportation of tobacco 
have been vitally important economi- 
cally and for generations in my home 
State of Kentucky. For generations, 
Kentuckians, Louisvilleans, Jefferson 
Countians, tens of thousands of these 
hard working, highly principled, de- 
cent, and honest people have earned 
their living and have raised their fami- 
lies and supported their churches and 
supported their communities on money 
earned from the various activities re- 
lating to tobacco. 
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Nevertheless, and in view of that im- 
portant situation in my home State 
and with the greatest of respect to the 
people and to the tobacco industry, I 
have earlier today, and am today right 
now, asking that the RJR Nabisco Co. 
which manufactures Camel cigarettes, 
heed the request which was made in 
March by the Surgeon General of the 
United States, Antonia Novello, who 
requested then that RJR Nabisco dis- 
continue its Old Joe Camel advertising 
campaign. 

Today, in a letter which is cosigned 
by the gentleman from Kentucky, who 
is in the well now, along with his col- 
leagues, the gentlewoman from Colo- 
rado [Mrs. SCHROEDER], the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. SYNAR], and the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
ATKINS], have also written the presi- 
dent, chairman, and chief executive of- 
ficer of RJR Nabisco once again re- 
questing that the Old Joe Camel adver- 
tising campaign be ended. 

I would further ask that RJR Nabisco 
and the tobacco industry as a whole 
cease and desist from any advertising 
or any promotions which have the ef- 
fect, even if inadvertent, of attracting 
young and impressionable children and 
adolescents into smoking or the use of 
smokeless tobaccos. 

Mr. Speaker—and I will talk about 
this in a moment—the Journal of the 
American Medical Association in its 
December 11, 1991, issue, carried three 
articles, and I will be reading from 
those articles in a moment, dealing 
with this question of tobacco advertis- 
ing and its propensity to make young 
children smoke. These published re- 
sults establish, for me at least, a clear 
and persuasive connection between 
teenage, and even younger, smoking 
and tobacco industry advertising. 

The American Medical Association 
Journal also cites evidence, which I 
will relate in a moment, that children 
recognize the Old Joe Camel logo more 
readily than adults do, and that these 
recognition rates of the Old Joe logo 
average over 50 percent for the very 
young children; and, when our children 
reach a certain age, they recognize Old 
Joe Camel as readily as they recognize 
the Disney Channel logo, and that, of 
course, should cause us all a certain 
amount of pause. 

The most ardent industry advocate 
does not believe that the use of tobacco 
by youngsters is good or prudent or ad- 
visable and, therefore, Mr. Speaker, I 
would respectfully request again that 
RJR Nabisco voluntarily discontinue 
the Old Joe advertising campaign for 
Camel cigarettes. 

Such a show on RJR Nabisco’s part of 
community and health concerns would 
reflect credit on that corporation, re- 
flect credit on the tobacco industry, 
and would set a standard of care, sen- 
sitivity, and awareness which, since 
RJR Nabisco is a leader in not just to- 
bacco but throughout the corporate 
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community, would soon then become a 
standard for all industry. 

Mr. Speaker, having laid the ground- 
work here, I would like to read from 
parts of the December 11, 1991, Journal 
of the American Medical Association 
reports on this question of tobacco and 
teenage smoking, of RJR Nabisco and 
the Camel advertising campaign fea- 
turing that cool character called Old 
Joe. 

The first of the articles that I would 
read from is entitled. Does Tobacco 
Advertising Target Young People to 
Start Smoking?“ And this report is 
primarily based on a study in Califor- 
nia. The objective of the study was to 
evaluate whether tobacco advertising 
encourages teenagers younger than 18 
to start smoking. The results are 
these: The most advertised brands of 
cigarettes were Marlboro, according to 
33-plus percent of the adults and 42 per- 
cent of the teenagers, and Camel, ac- 
cording to 13 percent of the adults and 
28 percent of the teenagers, and it was 
named as the most often advertised 
brand by 12- to 13-year-olds at around 
35 percent. P 

The conclusions of this study are 
these: The perception of advertising is 
higher among young smokers; market 
share patterns across age and sex 
groups follow the perceived advertising 
patterns, and changes in market share 
resulting from advertising occur main- 
ly in younger smokers. Cigarette ad- 
vertising,“ according again to the 
AMA, “encourages youths to smoke 
and should be banned.“ 

I further continue reading from the 
AMA study: 

DOES TOBACCO ADVERTISING TARGET YOUNG 
PEOPLE TO START SMOKING? 

Objective-—-To evaluate whether tobacco 
advertising encourages teenagers younger 
than 18 years to start smoking. 

Results.—The most advertised brands of 
cigarettes were Marlboro, according to 33.6% 
of adults and 41.8% of teenagers, and Camel, 
according to 13.7% of adults and 28.5% of 
teenagers—named most often by 12- to 13- 
year-olds (34.2%). The brands that were pur- 
chased most often were Marlboro and Camel. 
Together these were the brands of choice of 
79.9% of males and 85% of females aged 12 
through 17 years. Marlboro’s market share 
increased in youths and young adults up to 
age 24 years and then decreased gradually 
with age; Camel's market share decreased 
abruptly with age: it was the brand of choice 
of 24.5% of males aged 12 through 17 years 
but was chosen by only 12.7% of males aged 
18 through 24 years; for females, 21.7% aged 
12 through 17 years chose Camels, while only 
5.5% aged 18 through 24 preferred this brand. 
Both Marlboro and Camel brands had a high- 
er market share in California in 1990 com- 
pared with that for the United States in 1986. 
Of interest in that the market share for 
Camel increased among the younger smokers 
but was more evenly distributed for Marl- 
boro, 

Conclusions.—Perception of advertising is 
higher among young smokers; market-share 
patterns across age and sex groups follow the 
perceived advertising patterns; and changes 
in the market share resulting from advertis- 
ing occur mainly in younger smokers. Ciga- 
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rette advertising encourages youths to 
smoke and should be banned. 

Cigarettes are one of the most heavily 
marketed consumer products in the United 
States. For nearly two decades, public health 
advocates and representatives of the tobacco 
industry have hotly debated whether ciga- 
rette advertising encourages children to 
start smoking. The central concern of the 
public health community is that the themes 
and images used in tobacco advertising are 
attractive to children and inspire them to 
experiment with smoking. The tobacco in- 
dustry has argued that advertising is nec- 
essary for tobacco companies to maintain 
market shares of this legal product and has 
claimed that advertising by individual to- 
bacco companies targets adults only and en- 
courages regular smokers to switch brands 
or to maintain brand loyalty. Despite evi- 
dence that 90% of recent adult smokers 
started smoking regularly before the age of 
18 years, both tobacco product manufactur- 
ers and representatives of the major associa- 
tion of advertisers have consistently denied 
that cigarette advertising targets adoles- 
cents or encourages them to smoke or to use 
other tobacco products. 

We hypothesized that credible evidence 
against tobacco advertising would include (1) 
recent survey data that showed that heavily 
advertised tobacco brands were noticed more 
by minors than by older adults; (2) market 
share of the cigarette brands in minors that 
reflected the pattern of recognition of adver- 
tising; and (3) the market share of a ciga- 
rette brand that only recently has targeted 
young people has increased disproportion- 
ately in the young. 

One brand that has undergone a major new 
advertising campaign is Camel. Camel ciga- 
rettes were first introduced in 1913 by RJ 
Reynolds and their advertising approach re- 
mained unchanged until 1988, with such 
themes as Camel. Where a man belongs.“ 
However, in February 1988, RJR decided to 
update the Camel image and introduced the 
“smooth character“ multimedia advertising 
campaign, which features a cartoon camel. 

The smooth character is proving just how 
much a well-executed image blitz can do for 
a decrepit brand.“ The Tobacco Reporter 
also indicated how this campaign halted 
slumping sales, contributing to a hefty 14 
percent change in the brand’s market share 
during 1990.“ 

Several public health professionals have 
claimed that this advertising campaign tar- 
gets children in particular. 

In this article, we compare the perform- 
ance of Camel with that of Marlboro, which 
has had the largest advertising budget for 
many years and has been the consistent mar- 
ket leader in recent times. 

NAMING OF THE MOST ADVERTISED CIGARETTE 

BRAND 

One-third (33.6%) of all adults (18 years old) 
identified Marlboro as the most advertised 
brand; Camel was identified by 13.7% of 
adults as the most advertised brand. Among 
teenagers (aged 12 through 17 years), 41.8% 
identified Marlboro and 28.5% identified 
Camel as the most advertised brand. 

In each age group Marlboro was the brand 
most often named as the most advertised 
cigarette, and both Camel and Marlboro were 
named more often by adolescents than by 
adults. However, the youngest respondents 
(aged 12 through 13 years) most often named 
Camel as the most advertised brand, with 
34.2% of this age group identifying Camel as 
the most advertised brand of cigarettes. 
Moreover, the percentage of respondents who 
named Camel steadily declined by age to 
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22.7% for 16-through 17-years-olds, 19.8% for 

18- through 24-year-olds, and less than 10% 

for all respondents aged 45 years and older. 
COMMENT 

The data in this article add to the evidence 
that tobacco advertising differentially tar- 
gets young people, particularly minors, 

Some health professionals have suggested 
that the cartoon character advertising for 
the Camel brand preferentially targets and 
influences adolescents and even children. 
This impression is bolstered by the fact that 
RJR spent $100 million in 1990 both on its ad- 
vertising campaign and on promotional give- 
aways of items that are appealing to adoles- 
cents. Our data support these concerns. The 
greatest recognition of the Camel advertis- 
ing campaign occurred in the youngest age 
group examined in this study (ages 12 
through 13 years). 

Not only was the perception of Camel ad- 
vertising highest among 12- to 13-year-olds, 
but it was also particularly high among 
those adolescents who were at considerable 
risk of starting to smoke. 

We conclude that tobacco advertising, par- 
ticularly of Camel cigarettes, has been effec- 
tive in targeting adolescents in the United 
States. 

It was those in the 12- through 13-year age 
group who had the highest recall of the ad- 
vertisements, and recall was particularly 
high among those who did not yet smoke but 
who were considering smoking. 

Our results suggest that tobacco advertis- 
ing is causally related to young people be- 
coming addicted to cigarettes; the sum of 
this evidence is considerable although not 
yet complete. Also, there is strong evidence 
that most smokers become addicted when 
they are minors and do not understand the 
long-term consequences of smoking. 

Given the potential harm to the health of 
future generations, public policy should, as a 
matter of urgency, extend the ban on to- 
bacco advertising to cover not only elec- 
tronic media but also all other forms of ciga- 
rette advertising and promotion. 

{From the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, Dec. 11, 1991, Vol. 266, No. 22) 
RJR NABISCO’S CARTOON CAMEL PROMOTES 

CAMEL CIGARETTES TO CHILDREN 

Objectives.—To determine if RJR Nabisco's 
cartoon-theme advertising is more effective 
in promoting Camel cigarettes to children or 
to adults. To determine if children see, re- 
member, and are influenced by cigarette ad- 
vertising. 

Results.—Children were more likely to re- 
port prior exposure to the Old Joe cartoon 
character (97.7% vs. 72.2%). Children were 
better able to identify the type of product 
being advertised (97.5% vs. 67.0%) and the 
Camel cigarette brand name (93.6% vs. 
57.7%). Children also found the Camel ciga- 
rette advertisements more appealing. Cam- 
el’s share of the illegal children’s cigarette 
market segment has increased from 0.5% to 
32.8%, representing sales estimated at $476 
million per year. 

Conclusion.—Old Joe Camel cartoon adver- 
tisements are far more successful at market- 
ing Camel cigarettes to children than to 
adults, This finding is consistent with to- 
bacco industry documents that indicate that 
a major function of tobacco advertising is to 
promote and maintain tobacco addiction 
among children. 

With the number of U.S. smokers declining 
by about 1 million each year, the tobacco in- 
dustry’s viability is critically dependent on 
its ability to recruit replacement smokers. 
Since children and teenagers constitute 90% 
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of all new smokers, their importance to the 
industry is obvious. Many experts are con- 
vinced that the industry is actively promot- 
ing nicotine addiction among youth. 

Spokespersons for the tobacco industry as- 
sert that they do not advertise to people 
under 21 years of age, the sole purpose of 
their advertising being to promote brand 
switching and brand loyalty among adult 
smokers. However, industry advertising ex- 
penditures cannot be economically justified 
on this basis alone. This study was therefore 
undertaken to determine the relative impact 
of tobacco advertising on children and 
adults. 

There is abundant evidence that tobacco 
advertising influences children’s images of 
smoking. 

Children as young as the age of 6 years can 
reliably recall tobacco advertisements and 
match personality sketches with the brands 
using that imagery. In fact, children who are 
most attuned to cigarette advertising have 
the most positive attitudes toward smoking, 
whether or not they already smoke. 

Historically, one brand that children have 
not bought is Camel. In seven surveys, in- 
volving 3,400 smokers in the seventh through 
12th grades, conducted between 1976 and 1988 
in Georgia, Louisiana, and Minnesota, Camel 
8 given as the preferred brand by less than 
0.5%. 

In 1986, Camels were most popular with 
smokers over the age of 65 years, of whom 
4.4% chose Camels, and least popular among 
those 17 to 24 years of age, of whom, only 
2.7% preferred Camels. 

In 1988, RJR Nabisco launched the smooth 
character” advertising campaign, featuring 
Old Joe, a cartoon camel modeled after 
James Bond and Don Johnson of Miami Vice. 

To determine the relative impact of Cam- 
el's Old Joe cartoon advertising on children 
and adults, we, AMA, used four standard 
marketing measures. 1. Recognition. 2. Re- 
call. 3. Appeal. 4. Brand preference, 

MATERIALS 

Seven Camel Old Joe cartoon character ad- 
vertisements were obtained from popular 
magazines during the 3 years prior to the 
study. One ad was masked to hide all clues 
(except Old De) as to the product and brand 
being advertised. 

PROCEDURE 


Subjects were first shown the masked ad 
and asked if they had seen the Old Joe char- 
acter before. They were then asked to iden- 
tify the product being advertised and the 
brand of the product. 

The subjects were then shown, one at a 
time, the six unmasked advertisements and 
asked to rate how the advertisements and 
the Old Joe cartoon character appealed to 
them. 

RESULTS 


Children were much more likely than 
adults to recognize Camel’s Old Joe cartoon 
character (97.7% vs. 72.2%). 

When shown the masked advertisement, 
the children were much more successful than 
the adults in identifying the product being 
advertised (97.5% vs. 67.0%) and the Camel 
brand name (93.6% vs. 57.7%). 

On all four measures, the children found 
the Camel cartoon advertisements more ap- 
pealing than did the adults. Children were 
more likely to think the advertisements 
looked cool“ or interesting.“ 

The brand preference data revealed a dra- 
matic reversal in the market segment pat- 
tern that existed prior to Camel's Old Joe 
cartoon character campaign. Camel was 
given as the preferred brand by 32.8% of the 
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children up to the age of 18 years who 
smoked, 23.1% of Massachusetts adult smok- 
ers aged 19 and 20 years, and 8.7% of those 21 
years of age and over. 

Children were more likely to smoke if they 
believed that smoking is pleasurable and 
that it makes a person more popular and at- 
tractive—all common themes in cigarette 
advertising. 

COMMENT 

Our data demonstrate that in just 3 years 
Camel’s Old Joe cartoon character had an as- 
tounding influence on children’s smoking be- 
havior. The proportion of smokers under 18 
years of age who choose Camels has risen 
from 0.5% to 32.8%. Given that children 
under 18 years account for 3.3% of all ciga- 
rette sales, and given a national market 
share of 4.4% for Camel, we compute that 
Camel's adult market share is actually 3.4%. 
Given a current average price of 153.3 cents 
per pack, the illegal sale of Camel cigarettes 
to children under 18 years of age is estimated 
to have risen from $6 million per year prior 
to the cartoon advertisements to $476 million 
per year now, accounting for one quarter of 
all Camel sales. 

From both a legal and moral perspective, 
it is important to determine if the tobacco 
industry is actively promoting nicotine ad- 
diction among youngsters. However, from a 
public health perspective it is irrelevant 
whether the effects of tobacco advertising on 
children are intentional. If tobacco advertis- 
ing is a proximate cause of disease, it must 
be addressed accordingly. 

Our data show that children are much 
more familiar with Camel’s Old Joe cartoon 
character than are adults. 

The industry targets poster advertise- 
ments for key youth locations/meeting 
places in the proximity of theaters, records 
[sic] stores, video arcades, etc.” It is com- 
mon to see Old Joe poster advertisements in 
malls, an obvious gathering spot for young 
teens. Billboards, T-shirts, baseball caps, 
posters, candy cigarettes, and the sponsor- 
ship of televised sporting events and enter- 
tainment events such as the Camel Mud 
and Monster“ series are all used to promote 
Camels. All are effective marketing tech- 
niques for reaching children. 

The fact that children are much more at- 
tracted to the themes used in the Old Joe 
cartoon character advertisements may also 
explain why they are more familiar with 
them. 

Previous research makes it clear that chil- 
dren derive some of their positive images of 
smoking from advertising. Children who are 
aware of tobacco advertising, and those who 
approve of it, are also more likely to be 
smokers. Children's favorable attitudes to- 
ward smoking and advertising precede actual 
tobacco use and correlate with the child’s in- 
tention to smoke, suggesting that the im- 
ages children derive from advertising en- 
courage them to smoke. 

Since a child’s intention to smoke is con- 
sidered to be a good predictor of future 
smoking behavior, it seems reasonable to 
conclude that a belief in the psychological 
benefits of smoking, derived from advertis- 
ing, precedes, and contributes to, the adop- 
tion of smoking. 

The study found that for boys, Ithhe sin- 
gle most commonly voiced reason for quit- 
ting among those who had done so * * * was 
sports.“ The tobacco industry's sponsorship 
of sporting events, such as the Camel 
Supercross motorcycle race, should be seen 
in relation to its need to discourage teenage 
boys from quitting. 

Our study provides further evidence that 
tobacco advertising promotes and maintains 
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nicotine addiction among children and ado- 
lescents. A total ban of tobacco advertising 
and promotions, as part of an effort to pro- 
tect children from the dangers of tobacco, 
can be based on sound scientific reasoning. 
(Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, Dec. 11, 1991, Vol. 266, No. 22 


BRAND LOGO RECOGNITION BY CHILDREN AGED 
3 TO 6 YEARS 


Objective.—Little is known about the in- 
fluence of advertising on very young chil- 
dren. We, therefore, measured product logo 
recognition by subjects aged 3 to 6 years. 

Results.—The children demonstrated high 
rates of logo recognition. When analyzed by 
product category, the level of recognition of 
cigarette logos was intermediate between 
children's and adult products. The recogni- 
tion rates of The Disney Channel logo and 
Old Joe (the cartoon character promoting 
Camel cigarettes) were highest in their re- 
spective product categories. Recognition 
rates increased with age. Approximately 30% 
of 3-year-old children correctly matched Old 
Joe with a picture of a cigarette compared 
with 91.3% of 6-year-old children. 

Conclusion.—Very young children see, un- 
derstand, and remember advertising. Given 
the serious health consequences of smoking, 
the exposure of children to environmental 
tobacco advertising may represent an impor- 
tant health risk and should be studied fur- 
ther. 

Several types of research have been used in 
the past decade to examine the association 
between cigarette advertising and rates of 
underage smoking. 

Collectively, these studies provide compel- 
ling evidence that cigarette advertisements 
are seen by adolescents and that they re- 
spond to the advertisements’ intent. Some 
health experts, therefore, now believe that 
cigarette advertising is casually linked to 
smoking behavior. 

In contrast, the tobacco industry argues 
that cigarette advertising is not targeted to 
adolescents and that advertising does not in- 
crease the use of tobacco products. These 
companies claim that advertising and pro- 
motion are designed instead to produce 
brand switching by adults who already 
smoke. In 1988, the tobacco industry spent 
$3.27 billion on cigarette advertising and pro- 
motions, making cigarettes the second most 
heavily advertised product in the United 
States. This level of advertising cannot be 
justified on the basis of brand switching 
alone, since only 10% of current smokers 
change brands within a given year. 

There has been considerable speculation 
but little published research on the impact 
of advertising on very young children. 

There is, however, some evidence that very 
young children understand advertising. 

We studied the recognition level of 22 
brand logos by children aged 3 to 6 years. In- 
cluded were logos from two of the most heav- 
ily advertised cigarette brands: Camel and 
Marlboro. 

METHODS 

The study design was based on the well-ac- 
cepted market research concept of advertise- 
ment recognition. 

Recognition was measured by having the 
subjects match 22 logo cards to one of 12 
products pictured on a game board. 

RESULTS 


Two hundred twenty-nine children were re- 
eruited. Subjects ranged in age from 3 to 6 
years. 

Each subject's parent was asked to report 
the number of hours of television watched 
per day by his or her child. 
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As would be expected, children had high 
recognition of the children’s brand logos 
ranging from 91.7% for The Disney Channel 
to 25.3% for Cheerios. 

Old Joe, the cartoon character promoting 
Camel cigarettes, had the highest recogni- 
tion rate among the tested cigarette logos. 
More than half of the subjects correctly 
matched this figure with a picture of a ciga- 
rette. The other cigarette logos were cor- 
rectly recognized at rates of 18.0% to 32.8%. 

Cigarette logo recognition rates ranged 
from 11.4% (Camel) to 30.4% (Old Joe) for 3- 
year-old subjects. This rate increased to be- 
tween 43.5% (Camel) and 91.3% (Old Joe) for 
children 6 years of age. 

While the Disney Channel's logo recogni- 
tion was higher for subjects aged 3, 4, and 5 
years, this difference in recognition was not 
significant in subjects aged 6 years. In that 
age group, both the silhouette of Mickey 
Mouse and the face of Old Joe were nearly 
equally well recognized and correctly 
matched by almost all children. 

COMMENT 


Children are referred to by marketing re- 
searchers as consumers in training.“ As 
stated by McNeal, All of the skills, knowl- 
edge, and behavior patterns that together we 
call consumer behavior are purposely taught 
to our children right along with toilet train- 
ing, toddling and talking.” 

Research has identified three distinct chil- 
dren’s markets. First are the markets di- 
rectly under the control of children. 

The second market is for products in which 
children influence household purchasing de- 
cisions. 

The third market is for products that chil- 
dren will consume when they become adoles- 
cents and adults. Market researchers believe 
that brand awareness created in childhood 
can be the basis for product preference later 
in life. 

This potential influence has raised concern 
about the exposure of children to cigarette 
advertising. For instance, it has been sug- 
gested that children receive positive mes- 
sages about smoking when they view ciga- 
rette advertisements and that this may in- 
fluence later decisions to smoke. 

The children in this study demonstrated 
high recognition rates of brand logos for 
products that are targeted to both children 
and adults. 

It is no surprise that most children can 
properly match the McDonald’s arches to a 
hamburger. It is also not surprising that 
there is high recognition of the Chevrolet 
and Ford logos. Automobiles are heavily ad- 
vertised on television, and many children are 
exposed to these brands through personal 
family use. In contrast, the high recognition 
rate of cigarette logos may be 
counterintuitive. After all, cigarette adver- 
tising no longer appears on television and 
very young children cannot read. Yet by the 
age of 6 years, Old Joe is as well recognized 
as Mickey Mouse. 

Children's knowledge of cigarette brand 
logos is most likely the result of their expo- 
sure to “environmental tobacco advertis- 
ing.“ Camel and Marlboro brand advertising 
is ubiquitous, appearing in movies, on bill- 
boards, promotional displays at youth-ori- 
ented events, on television during sporting 
events, and on line extenders,” such as T- 
shirts, posters, and caps. 

It is obviously impossible to predict how 
the exposure of children to environmental 
tobacco advertising might influence their 
later smoking behavior, While cigarette 
companies claim that they do not intend to 
market to children, their intentions are ir- 
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relevant if advertising affects what children 
know. R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Company is as 
effective as The Disney Channel in reaching 
6-year-old children, Given this fact and the 
known health consequences of smoking, cig- 
arette advertising may be an important 
health risk for children. 


o 1500 


Mr. Speaker, I will conclude at this 
point by reminding those who have 
been listening to or observing these 
proceedings, that what I was reading 
for the last few minutes was from three 
studies published on December 11, 1991, 
in the Journal of the American Medical 
Association. 

These studies may be refutable, they 
may be impeachable, they may be on 
shaky scientific and demographic 
grounds, and they could possibly be 
challenged, and successfully, whether 
within the industry or outside the in- 
dustry. However, Mr. Speaker, they are 
important. They were published, they 
are advanced by a reputable organiza- 
tion which is devoted to improving the 
health of this Nation and the public 
health of the world, and I think they 
ought to be studied very carefully: 

I go back to where I began today in 
my first words in my 1-minute speech, 
and that is that four of us, the gentle- 
woman from Colorado [Mrs. SCHROE- 
DER], the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. SYNAR], the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. ATKINS] and the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky now in the well, 
myself, Mr. MAZZOLI, jointly sent a let- 
ter to RJR Nabisco today requesting 
that it discontinue voluntarily the Old 
Joe advertising campaign for Camel 
cigarettes. That same request has been 
made many, many times and, very re- 
cently, by Surgeon General Antonia 
Novella on March 9 of this year. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that RJR Na- 
bisco will do this. I think it will be evi- 
dence on its part that it recognizes so- 
cial responsibility and that there may 
be some credible evidence that smok- 
ing and youth are mixed together be- 
cause of attractive advertising cam- 
paigns. If RJR Nabisco were to drop 
the campaign, of course it would re- 
flect very well on the tobacco industry 
going an extra, an unmandated, mile to 
do the right thing, and furthermore it 
would certainly reflect well upon the 
corporate community since RJR Na- 
bisco is a leader in that community. 

For our children’s sake, Mr. Speaker, 
I hope that Old Joe Camel is retired, 

Mr. Speaker, I include for the 
RECORD the materials I referred to. 

[Journal of the American Medical 

Association, Dec. 11, 1991, Vol. 266, No. 22] 

DOES TOBACCO ADVERTISING TARGET YOUNG 

PEOPLE TO START SMOKING? 

(By John P. Pierce, PhD; Elizabeth Gilpin, 
MS; David M. Burns, MD; Elizabeth 
Whalen, MA; Bradley Rosbrook. MS; Don- 
ald Shopland; Michael Johnson, PhD) 
Objective.—To evaluate whether tobacco 

advertising encourages teenagers younger 

than 18 years to start smoking. 
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Design.—Comparison of 1990 California 
telephone survey data with data from a 1986 
national telephone survey (both used a ran- 
dom-digit dialing system); 95% confidence 
intervals were calculated. To test our hy- 
pothesis, we considered whether the percep- 
tion of advertising was related to age, 
whether the pattern of market share across 
age and sex groups followed the pattern of 
perceived advertising, and whether changes 
in market share paralleled changes in adver- 
tising as perceived by the youngest age 
group. 

Participants.—There were 24,296 adults and 
5,040 teenagers. 

Results. -The most advertised brands of 
cigarettes were Marlboro, according to 33.6% 
of adults and 41.8% of teenagers, and Camel, 
according to 13.7% of adults and 28.5% of 
teenagers—named most often by 12- to 13- 
year-olds (34.2%). The brands that were pur- 
chased most often were Marlboro and Camel. 
Together these were the brands of choice of 
79.9% of males and 85% of females aged 12 
through 17 years. Marlboro’s market share 
increased in youths and young adults up to 
age 24 years and then decreased gradually 
with age; Camel's market share decreased 
abruptly with age: it was the brand of choice 
of 24.5%+5.8% of males aged 12 through 17 
years but was chosen by only 12.7%+3.6% of 
males aged 18 through 24 years; for females, 
21.7%+13.7% aged 12 through 17 years chose 
Camels, while only 5.5%+3.2% aged 18 
through 24 years preferred this brand. Both 
Marlboro and Camel brands had a higher 
market share in California in 199) compared 
with that for the United States in 1986. Of in- 
terest is that the market share for Camel in- 
creased among the younger smokers but was 
more evenly distributed for Marlboro. 

Conclusions.—Perception of advertising is 
higher among young smokers; market-share 
patterns across age and six groups follow the 
perceived advertising patterns; and changes 
in market share resulting from advertising 
occur mainly in younger smokers. Cigarette 
advertising encourages youth to smoke and 
should be banned. 

Cigarettes are one of the most heavily 
marketed consumer products in the United 
States. For nearly two decades, public health 
advocates and representatives of the tobacco 
industry have hotly debated whether ciga- 
rette advertising encourages children to 
start smoking. The central concern of the 
public health community is that the themes 
and images used in tobacco advertising are 
attractive to children and inspire them to 
experiment with smoking which is highly ad- 
dictive. The tobacco industry has argued 
that advertising is necessary for tobacco 
companies to maintain market shares of this 
legal product and has claimed that advertis- 
ing by individual tobacco companies targets 
adults only and encourages regular smokers 
to switch brands or to maintain brand loy- 
alty. Despite evidence that 90% of recent 
adult smokers started smoking regularly be- 
fore the age of 18 years, both tobacco product 
manufacturers and representatives of the 
major association of advertisers have con- 
sistently denied that cigarette advertising 
targets adolescents or encourages them to 
smoke or to use other tobacco products. 

The effects of tobacco advertising have be- 
come increasingly important and relevant is- 
sues, as can be seen by recent events in Can- 
ada. In that country, public health advocates 
successfully used the argument that adver- 
tising promotes smoking by minors to con- 
vince the national legislature to ban all to- 
bacco advertising. The tobacco industry ap- 
pealed, and in the first round of appeal, the 
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judge overturned the law (although the law 
remains in effect pending the next round of 
appeal). This judicial decision was based on 
acceptance of the tobacco Industry's argu- 
ment on the purpose of its advertising. This 
decision demonstrates the need to document 
further the evidence that tobacco advertis- 
ing does target young people to smoke. 

We hypothesized that credible evidence 
against tobacco advertising would include (1) 
recent survey data that showed that heavily 
advertised tobacco brands were noticed more 
by minors than by older adults; (2) market 
share of cigarette brands in minors that re- 
flected the pattern of recognition of adver- 
tising; and (3) the market share of a ciga- 
rette brand that only recently has targeted 
young people has increased disproportion- 
ately in the young. To address this third 
issue, it would be important to choose a 
brand for which there has been a major new 
advertising campaign in recent years and 
compare its performance with a brand that 
has been heavily advertised for years. 

One brand that has undergone a major new 
advertising campaign is Camel. Camel ciga- 
rettes were first introduced in 1913 by RJ 
Reynolds (RJR), and their advertising ap- 
proach remained unchanged until 1988, with 
such themes as Camel. Where a man be- 
longs.“ However, in February 1988, RJR de- 
cided to update the Camel image and intro- 
duced the smooth character“ multimedia 
advertising campaign, which features a car- 
toon camel. It has been claimed that, since 
the introduction of this campaign in 1988, 
“the character has reversed the fortunes of 
Camel cigarettes, now the No. 6 brand in the 
$40 billion market“ and that the smooth 
character is proving just how much a well- 
executed image blitz can do for a decrepit 
brand.“ The Tobacco Reporter also indicated 
how this campaign halted slumping sales, 
“contributing to a hefty 14 percent change in 
the brand's market share during 1990.“ 

Several public health professionals have 
claimed that this advertising campaign tar- 
gets children in particular, Even within the 
tobacco industry, one hears some sugges- 
tions that the new Camel campaign does just 
that. Bird quotes a source close to Marl- 
boro“ as having said: When you see teenage 
boys—people the cigarette companies aren't 
supposed to be targeting in the first place— 
going crazy for this guy [the cartoon camel], 
you know they’re [RJR] hitting their tar- 
get.“ The RJR company has countered by 
claiming that Camel smokers are prin- 
cipally white males over the age of 21 years.“ 

Camel is a brand that has undergone a 
change in its marketing strategy from one 
clearly targeted at adult men to one that is 
now accused of aiming its heavy advertising 
at minors. In this article, we compare the 
performance of Camel with that of Marlboro, 
which has had the largest advertising budget 
for many years and has been the consistent 
market leader in recent times. We present 
evidence that Camel and Marlboro cigarettes 
are perceived by minors as being heavily ad- 
vertised; that minors when compared with 
adults differentially smoke heavily adver- 
tised brands; and that the market share of 
minors and young adults has increased dis- 
proportionately for Camel cigarettes com- 
pared with Marlboro over the past 5 years. 

METHODS 
Data Sources 

In 1990, the California Department of 
Health commissioned a series of California 
Tobacco Surveys (CTS). Herein we report 
data from in-depth telephone interviews of 
24,296 adults and 5,040 teenagers. These inter- 
views were obtained after a stratified 
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Waksberg random-digit dialing method was 
used to screen 32 < 135 households to recruit 
participants (J. Waksberg, unpublished data, 
December 17, 1984). 

Response Rates and Survey Methods 


All adult smokers and former smokers who 
had quit within the last 5 years were inter- 
viewed; a random 28% of all other adults 
were interviewed. The survey team inter- 
viewed all adolescents between the ages of 12 
and 17 years in the screened households. The 
response rates were 75.3% and 78.4% for the 
adult and teenage surveys, respectively. The 
aforementioned sampling probabilities were 
used as part of the design effect to develop 
an initial weighting formula to provide pop- 
ulation estimates. Poststratification 
weighting ensured that the sample was rep- 
resentative of the state population by age, 
sex, county-region, education, and race-eth- 
nicity. 

We compared data from the CTS with data 
collected in a similarly designed national 
survey, the Adult Use of Tobacco Survey 
(AUTS). The AUTS was a national sample of 
13,081 adults older than 17 years. The re- 
sponse rates for the AUTS and for the in- 
depth surveys were 85.5% and 86.9%, respec- 
tively. Poststratification weighting was un- 
dertaken in this survey to ensure that the 
population was representative of the adult 
population of the United States by age, sex, 
education, and race-ethnicity. 

Definitions of Smoking Status 

The definitions of current smoking were 
those standards that are used in all national 
surveys in the United States. Adults were 
asked whether they had smoked 100 ciga- 
rettes in their lifetime and whether they 
smoked now. Former smokers were those 
who had smoked 100 cigarettes but did not 
currently smoke, and those who smoked 
fewer than 100 cigarettes were considered to 
have never smoked. Teenagers were classi- 
fied as current smokers if they reported 
smoking a cigarette within the previous 30 
days. We further classified teenagers who 
were not current smokers as follows: re- 
spondents who had smoked (but not within 
the 30-day time frame) were considered to 
have experimented with smoking or to be 
former smokers; those who had never 
smoked but indicated that they might smoke 
in the future were categorized as adolescents 
contemplating smoking; and, finally, teen- 
agers who said they would never smoke were 
placed in a never“ category. 

Survey Questions 

In both the adult and the teenage CTS, in- 
formation on brand smoked was obtained by 
asking current smokers. What brand do you 
usually buy?“ In the 1986 AUTS, current 
smokers were asked. What brand of ciga- 
rette do you usually smoke now.“ In the 1990 
CTS, all respondents were asked the follow- 
ing question about cigarette advertising: 
“Think back to the cigarette advertisements 
you have recently seen on billboards or in 
magazines. What brand of cigarette was ad- 
vertised the most?” 

Calculation of Confidence Intervals (CIs) 


For all percentages in the figures and ta- 
bles, we have provided 95% CIs. In the CTS, 
these were derived by a variant of the jack- 
knife procedure, in which 33 subsamples were 
taken from the full survey file, and sample 
weights were computed according to the 
same procedure as for the full sample. 
Variances were estimated on the basis of the 
deviations of the subsample percentages and 
the percentage for the full sample. The 
variances were than used to compute the 95% 
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CIs on the basis of the critical value from 
Student's t distribution. For the 1986 data, a 
design effect (1.5), which represents the cost 
in lack of precision for choosing a sampling 
design other than a simple random sample, 
published with the survey results, was used 
to inflate the initial variance, which was 
computed as if the study sample were a sim- 
ple random sample. 


RESULTS 
Naming of the Most Advertised Cigarette Brand 


One third (33.6%) of all adults (18 years old) 
identified Marlboro as the most advertised 
brand; Camel was identified by 13.7% of 
adults as the most advertised brand. Among 
teenagers (aged 12 through 17 years), 41.8% 
identified Marlboro and 28.5% identified 
Camel as the most advertised brand. No 
more than 3% of either the adult or teenage 
respondents named any other single brand. 


In each age group (except the youngest, in 
which the 95% CIs overlapped), Marlboro was 
the brand most often named as the most ad- 
vertised cigarette, and both Camel and Marl- 
boro were named more often by adolescents 
than by adults. However, the pattern of rec- 
ognitipn for Marlboro advertising across age 
groups was somewhat different from the pat- 
tern for Camel advertising. The percentage 
who named Marlboro as being the most ad- 
vertised increased with age among adoles- 
cents, peaking at 48.1% among the 16- 
through 17-year-old age group before declin- 
ing among adults. However, the youngest re- 
spondents (aged 12 through 13 years) most 
often named Camel as the most advertised 
brand, with 34.2% of this age group identify- 
ing Camel as the most advertised brand of 
cigarettes. Moreover, the percentage of re- 
spondents who named Camel steadily de- 
clined by age to 22.7% for 16- through 17- 
year-olds, 19.8% for 18- through 24-year-olds, 
and less than 10% for all respondents aged 45 
years and older. 
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Identification of Brand in Adolescents by 
Smoking Status and Ser 


Among teenagers, the brand that was 
named the most advertised varied by smok- 
ing status among boys and girls. Among boys 
who had smoked in the month before the sur- 
vey, 56.7% named Marlboro and 28.4% named 
Camel (95% CIs did not overlap). Among boys 
who had never smoked but who were con- 
templating smoking, 44.5% identified Marl- 
boro and 36.7% identified Camel as the most 
advertised. Thus, Marlboro was most fre- 
quently named the most advertised brand in 
all male adolescent groups; more than 40% of 
all boys named it, and the current smokers 
named it more often than did respondents 
from the other groups. Camel cigarettes were 
named particularly often by boys who were 
contemplating starting to smoke (about 
36%), although 95% CIs for the different 
smoking status groups overlapped. 

Among girls, Marlboro was identified as 
the most advertised brand by more than one- 
third of each smoking status group. As 
among boys, girls who reported some experi- 
ence with smoking were the ones who most 
often named Marlboro. In all but one group 
(95% CIs did not overlap), Camel cigarettes 
were named less frequently than Marlboro; 
among the group of teenage girls who were 
contemplating starting to smoke, the per- 
centage who identified Camel as the most 
advertised brand (35%) was slightly higher 
(95% CIs overlapped) than the percentage 
who identified Marlboro. 

Reported Preference for Cigarette Brands, 
California 1990 

The pattern of cigarette brands purchased 
by California smokers paralleled the re- 
ported perception of advertising. 

Marlboro and Camel dominated the adoles- 
cent male market: 79.9% of the 12- through 
17-year-old male smokers reported purchas- 
ing these brands. The market share con- 
trolled by the two brands declined steadily 
with the increasing age of the smoker: 84% 
of the 18- through 24-year-old market; 75.5% 
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of the 25- through 29-year-old market; and 
58.2% of the 30- through 44-year-old market. 
In contrast to a relatively gradual decline in 
market share across the different age groups 
for Marlboro, the decline in Camel's market 
share occurred abruptly between adolescent 
and adult groups. Market share decreased 
from 24.5% among male adolescents to about 
12% among men between the ages of 18 and 44 
years; 95% CIs between the teenage and first 
adult group did not overlap. 

The market-share pattern for females for 
Marlboro and Camel was somewhat similar 
to that for males. The two brands shared 85% 
of the adolescent female market and 74.9% of 
the 18- through 24-year-old market; the mar- 
ket-share again declined rapidly with age. 
Marlboro was the most often purchased 
brand: 63.3% of teenage female smokers and 
69.4% of 18- through 24-year-old female smok- 
ers reported purchasing that brand. For 
Camel, the step-function decline in the 
postadolescent market share was even more 
dramatic among female smokers than among 
male smokers. Camel cigarettes reached a 
market share of 21.7% in 12- through 17-year- 
old girls who smoked; market share then de- 
creased to under 6% in all older age groups 
(95% CIs barely overlapped.) 

Increases in Camel Market Share Between 1986 
and 1990 

We examined whether the preference for 
Camel cigarettes by California smokers in 
1990 was recent by comparing the brand pref- 
erence of California smokers in 1990 to the 
preferences of all US smokers in 1986. Rate 
ratios compare the percentage of California 
smokers who bought Camel and Marlboro in 
1990 with the percentage of US smokers who 
bought these two brands in 1986. The rate ra- 
tios greater than 1 indicate that the percent- 
age of smokers who reported purchasing 
these brands of cigarettes was considerably 
higher in California in 1990 than it was in the 
United States in 1986 in each age and sex 
group. Rate ratios are given separately for 
three age groups and for males and females. 


Brand purchased, percent! 


Age. y? Sample size, n 
Marlboro Camel Other 
Males: 
12 to 17 $$.4212.6 24.548.0 18.04134 131 
18 to 24 7135. 12.7436 16.0445 567 
25 to 29 61.747.6 13.845.9 24.5458 470 
30 to 44 47.7429 10.5421 41.8433 1579 
More than 21.1427 8.1428 70.8433 1316 
Females: 
12 to 17 . 83.3415.7 21.74137 13,449.65 02 
18 to 24 69.447. 5543.2 25.1473 461 
25 to 29 49.5272 3.6425 46.9483 467 
30 to 44 33.044.0 2340.9 64.7442 1500 
More than 12.743.1 22412 85.123.6 1594 
1 Numbers given 295% confidence intervals. 
9 both sexes, a small percentage did not purchase cigarettes but obtained them by other means. 
TABLE 2.—DIFFERENCES IN MARLBORO AND CAMEL BRANDS PURCHASED BY SMOKERS IN CALIFORNIA IN 1990 COMPARED WITH SMOKERS IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1986 
Market share! Rate ratio 
Age.y 1986 1990 
Marlboro Camel 
n Marlboro Camel n Mariboro Camel 

5 49.645.2 5842.4 1037 66.845.0 13.2437 14 23 
26.4438 6.842.0 1579 41.7429 10.542.1 18 15 
799 11.7428 7.0422 1316 21.1427 8.1428 18 12 
619 39.444.9 1,041.0 928 59.044.8 4,642.1 15 45 
17.0432 1,040.9 1500 33.044.0 2,340.9 19 23 
879 45417 1511.0 1594 12713. 22112 28 15 


The market share for Marlboro was 40% to 
80% higher among males in California in 1990 
compared with 1986 US data. The market- 
share increase for Camel was 230% in the 


youngest age group and was 50% and 20% in 
the two older age groups. The proportionate 
increases in market share of both brands 
were higher among females than among 


males for all age groups. Among females, the 
Camel brand had a low market base in 1986. 
The percentage of female smokers between 
the ages of 18 and 29 years who purchased 
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Camel cigarettes in California in 1990 was 
450% higher than that for the country as a 
whole in 1986. 

In both males and females, Marlboro’s rate 
ratio increased somewhat consistently 
across age groups. However, this was not the 
case for Camel: the major source of Camel's 
market-share increase appears to have come 
from the younger smokers. 

COMMENT 

The data in this article add to the evidence 
that tobacco advertising differentially tar- 
gets young people, particularly minors. We 
have considered some expected consequences 
should tobacco advertising target minors: 
first, the perception of the advertising would 
be inversely related to age: second, the pat- 
tern of market share across age and sex 
groups would follow the pattern of the per- 
ceived advertising; and third, changes in 
market share caused by increased targeting 
of advertising would occur differentially in 
the youngest age groups. 

In California in 1990, people generally per- 
ceived Marlboro to be the most advertised 
brand of cigarettes, followed by Camel. 
These two brands were named most adver- 
tised by 70% of adolescents and 47% of 
adults. Some health professionals have sug- 
gested that the cartoon character advertis- 
ing for the Camel brands preferentially tar- 
gets and influences adolescents and even 
children. This impression is bolstered by 
the fact that RJR spent $100 million in 1990 
both on its advertising campaign and on pro- 
motional giveaways of items that are appeal- 
ing to adolescents. Our data support these 
concerns. The greatest recognition of the 
Camel advertising campaign occurred in the 
youngest age group examined in this study 
(ages 12 through 13 years). Indeed, the level 
of recognition was inversely related to the 
age of the subject. This nearly linear inverse 
trend was not demonstrated with all ciga- 
rette advertising, as evidenced by our results 
for Marlboro. While Marlboro has enormous 
recognition as the most advertised brand in 
all age groups, peak recognition occurred at 
ages 16 through 17 years. Not only was the 
perception of Camel advertising highest 
among 12- to 13-year-olds, but it was also 
particularly high among those adolescents 
who were at considerable risk of starting to 
- smoke. Although there is an electronic- 
media ban on tobacco advertising, tobacco 
companies have devised other means to pro- 
mote their products to minors. 

Marlboro and Camel had the largest mar- 
ket shares of all cigarette brands in Califor- 
nia in 1990. This was particularly the case in 
young smokers; these two brands had 80% of 
the market share among 12- through 17-year- 
old smokers and 84% among 18- through 24- 
year-old smokers. The pattern of market 
share for both brands was the same as the 
pattern for recognition of the advertising. In 
both males and females, the proportion of 
smokers who reported smoking Camel ciga- 
rettes decreased with age. Furthermore, the 
market share for Camel among 12- through 
17-year-old boys was almost twice that 
among 18- to 24-year-old men. Similarly, the 
market share for Camel in 12- through 17- 
year-old girls was many times higher than in 
the next highest age group (18 through 24 
years). The peak market share for Marlboro 
was in the 18- and 24-year-old age group for 
both males and females, and the age pattern 
of the market share was similar to the age 
pattern for identification of Marlboro as the 
most advertised brand. Thus, the pattern of 
market share for each brand is different and 
appears to mirror the pattern of recall of ad- 
vertising for that particular brand. 
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A final purpose of our analysis was to re- 
late changes in the market share of Camel 
compared with Marlboro since the start of 
the new smooth character Camel campaign. 
We were particularly interested in determin- 
ing whether the estimated change in market 
share for the Camel brand occurred in the 
younger age groups to which the advertising 
appears to be targeted. Unfortunately, the 
data that we had for this assessment were 
less than optimal; the only brand data that 
we had available were for the whole nation 
in 1986 compared with California only in 1990. 
In addition, the 1986 data set included adults 
only (18 years and older) and so did not in- 
clude the majority of teenagers. Accord- 
ingly, we examined the ratio of change 
across adult age groups between the Camel 
and Marlboro brands. We hypothesized that 
if Camel advertising more effectively targets 
young people than does Marlboro advertis- 
ing, then the increase in market share for 
Camel will disproportionately come from the 
younger age groups compared with the pat- 
tern of increase in market share for Marl- 
boro. 

The market share for both Marlboro and 
Camel appears to have increased between 
1986 and 1990. The market share for Marlboro 
appears to have increased more in those 
older than 30 years than in those younger 
than 30 years in both men and women. In 
contrast, the market share for the Camel has 
shown a marked increase among men and 
women younger than 30 years than among 
those older than 30 years. 

We conclude that tobacco advertising, par- 
ticularly of Camel cigarettes, has been effec- 
tive in targeting adolescents in the United 
States, (indeed, the 1990 CTS were under- 
taken during a major antismoking advertis- 
ing campaign in California, so our results 
may actually underestimate the problem.) It 
was those in the 12- through 13-year age 
group who had the highest recall of the ad- 
vertisements, and recall was particularly 
high among those who did not yet smoke but 
who were considering smoking. These adver- 
tisements appear to influence these prospec- 
tive new smokers to start smoking the brand 
that is advertised. Our data suggest an asso- 
ciation between the brands identified as 
most highly advertised and market share for 
the same brands. Not only is the market 
share of brands similar to recall of the most 
advertised brands, but the brand that ap- 
pears to be aimed the most at adolescents 
has demonstrated a differential increase in 
market share in the youngest adolescents 
over time. Resolving this issue will require a 
longitudinal study, which we hope to under- 
take in the near future. 

Our results suggest that tobacco advertis- 
ing is causally related to young people be- 
coming addicted to cigarettes; the sum of 
this evidence is considerable although not 
yet complete. Also, there is strong evidence 
that most smokers become addicted when 
they are minors and do not understand the 
long-term consequences of smoking. Over- 
coming this addiction is a lifelong struggle 
for many smokers, and the failure rate for 
cessation attempts is extremely high. Unless 
those responsible for protecting our young 
take action quickly, the declines that we 
have seen recently in the proportion of our 
youngsters who start to smoke may be in 
jeopardy. Given the potential harm to the 
health of future generations, public policy 
should, as a matter of urgency, extend the 
ban on tobacco advertising to cover not only 
electronic media but also all other forms of 
cigarette advertising and promotion. 

This study was supported by contract 89- 
97872 from the California Department of 
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Health Services. Tobacco Control Section, 
Sacramento. 
From the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, Dec. 11, 1991, Vol. 266, No. 22] 


RJR NABISCO’S CARTOON CAMEL PROMOTES 
CAMEL CIGARETTES TO CHILDREN 
(By Joseph R. DiFranza, MD; John W. Rich- 
ards, Jr. MD; Paul M. Paulman, MD; Nancy 

Wolf-Gillespie, MA; Christopher Fletcher, 

MD; Robert D. Jaffe, MD; David Murray, 

PhD) 

Objectives.—To determine if RJR Nabisco's 
cartoon-theme advertising is more effective 
in promoting Camel cigarettes to children or 
to adults. To determine if children see, re- 
member, and are influenced by cigarette ad- 
vertising. 

Design.—Use of four standard marketing 
measures to compare the effects of Camel's 
Old Joe cartoon advertising on children and 
adults. 

Subjects.—High school students, grades 9 
through 12, from five regions of the United 
States, and adults, aged 21 years and over, 
from Massachusetts. 

Outcome Measures.—Recognition of Cam- 
el’s Old Joe cartoon character, product and 
brand name recall, brand preference, appeal 
of advertising themes. 

Results.—Children were more likely to re- 
port prior exposure to the Old Joe cartoon 
character (97.7% vs 72.2%, P<.0001). Children 
were better able to identify the type of prod- 
uct being advertised (97.5% vs 67.0% P<.0001) 
and the Camel cigarette brand name (93.6% 
vs 57.7%; P<.0001). Children also found the 
Camel cigarette advertisements more ap- 
pealing (P<.0001). Camel's share of the illegal 
children’s cigarette market segment has in- 
creased from 0.5% to 32.8%, representing 
sales estimated at $476 million per year. 

Conclusion.—Old Joe Camel cartoon adver- 
tisements are far more successful at market- 
ing Camel cigarettes to children than to 
adults. This finding is consistent with to- 
bacco industry documents that indicate that 
a major function of tobacco advertising is to 
promote and maintain tobacco addiction 
among children. 

With the number of US smokers declining 
by about 1 million each year, the tobacco in- 
dustry’s viability is critically dependent on 
its ability to recruit replacement smokers. 
Since children and teenagers constitute 90% 
of all new smokers, their importance to the 
industry is obvious. Many experts are con- 
vinced that the industry is actively promot- 
ing nicotine addiction among youth. 

Spokespersons for the tobacco industry as- 
sert that they do not advertise to people 
under 21 years of age, the sole purpose of 
their advertising being to promote brand 
switching and brand loyalty among adult 
smokers. However, industry advertising ex- 
penditures cannot be economically justified 
on this basis alone. This study was therefore 
undertaken to determine the relative impact 
of tobacco advertising on children and 
adults. 

There is abundant evidence that tobacco 
advertising influences children’s images of 
smoking. In Britain, the proportion of chil- 
dren who gave “looks tough” as a reason for 
smoking declined after tough images were 
banned from cigarette advertisements, Chil- 
dren as young as the age of 6 years can reli- 
ably recall tobacco advertisements and 
match personality sketches with the brands 
using that imagery. In fact, cigarette adver- 
tising establishes such imagery among chil- 
dren who are cognitively too immature to 
understand the purpose of advertising. Sub- 
sequently, children who are most attuned to 
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cigarette advertising have the most positive 
attitudes toward smoking, whether or not 
they already smoke. Children who are more 
aware of, or who approve of, cigarette adver- 
tisements are more likely to smoke, and 
those who do smoke but the most heavily ad- 
vertised brands. 

Historically, one brand that children have 
not bought is Camel. In seven surveys, in- 
volving 3,400 smokers in the seventh through 
12th grades, conducted between 1976 and 1988 
in Georgia, Louisiana, and Minnesota, Camel 
was given as the preferred brand by less than 
0.5% (Saundra MacD. Hunter, PhD. Weihang 
Bao, PhD. Larry S. Webber, PhD, and Gerald 
S. Berenson, MD, unpublished data, 1991: 
D.M., unpublished data, 1991). In 1986, Camels 
were most popular with smokers over the 
age of 65 years, of whom 4.4% chose Camels, 
and least popular among those 17 to 24 years 
of age, of whom only 2.7% preferred Camels. 

In 1988, RJR Nabisco launched the “smooth 
character” advertising campaign, featuring 
Old Joe, a cartoon camel modeled after 
James Bond and Don Johnson of Miami Vice. 
Many industry analysts believe that the goal 
of this campaign is to reposition Camel to 
compete with Philip Morris’ Marlboro brand 
for the illegal children’s market segment. To 
determine the relative impact of Camel's Old 
Joe cartoon advertising on children and 
adults, we used four standard marketing 
measures. 

1. Recognition. We compared the propor- 
tions of teenagers and adults aged 21 years 
and over who recognize Camel’s Old Joe car- 
toon character. 

2. Recall. We compared the ability of teen- 
agers and adults to recall from a masked Old 
Joe advertisement the type of product being 
advertised and the brand name. 

3. Appeal. We compared how interesting 
and appealing a series of Old Joe cartoon 
character advertisements were to teenagers 
and adults. 

4. Brand preference. We compared brand 
preferences of teenaged smokers prior to the 
Old Joe cartoon character campaign with 
those 3 years into the campaign to determine 
if the campaign had been more effective with 
children or with adults, and to determine if 
Camel had been repositioned as a children’s 
brand. 

METHODS 
Subjects 

Since adolescent brand preferences may 
vary from one geographic location to an- 
other (Saundra MacD. Hunter, PhD, Weihang 
Bao, PhD, Larry S. Webber, PhD, and Gerald 
S. Berenson, MD, unpublished data, 1991; 
D.M., unpublished data, 1991), we selected 
children from Georgia, Massachusetts, Ne- 
braska, New Mexico, and Washington, rep- 
resenting five regions. One school in each 
state was selected based on its administra- 
tion’s willingness to participate. Schools 
with a smoking prevention program focused 
on tobacco advertising were excluded, 

A target of 60 students in each grade, 9 
through 12, from each school was set. In 
large schools, classes were selected to obtain 
a sample representative of all levels of aca- 
demic ability. Students were told that the 
study concerned advertising and were invited 
to participate anonymously. 

Since adult brand preferences are available 
from national surveys, adult subjects were 
recruited only at the Massachusetts site. All 
drivers, regardless of age, who were renewing 
their licenses at the Registry of Motor Vehi- 
cles on the days of the study during the 1990- 
1991 school year were asked to participate. 
Since licenses must be renewed in person, 
this is a heterogeneous population. 
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Materials 

Seven Camel Old Joe cartoon character ad- 
vertisements were obtained from popular 
magazines during the 3 years prior to the 
study. One ad was masked to hide all clues 
(except Old Joe) as to the product and brand 
being advertised. 

The survey instrument collected demo- 
graphic information and information on past 
and present use of tobacco, including brand 
preference. Children were considered to be 
smokers if they had smoked one or more 
cigarettes during the previous week, Pre- 
viously validated questions were used to de- 
termine children’s intentions regarding 
smoking in the next month and year and 
their attitudes toward the advertised social 
benefits of smoking. 

Subjects rated the ads as cool or stupid” 
and interesting or boring.“ Subjects were 
asked if they thought Old Joe was cool“ 
and if they would like to be friends with him. 
Each positive response to these four ques- 
tions was scored as a one, a negative re- 
sponse as a zero. The appeal score“ was the 
arithmetic sum of the responses to these 
four questions, with the lowest possible score 
per respondent being a zero and the highest 
a four. 

Procedure 

Subjects were first shown the masked ad 
and asked if they had seen the Old Joe char- 
acter before. They were then asked to iden- 
tify the product being advertised and the 
brand name of the product. Subjects who 
could not answer these questions were re- 
quired to respond “Don’t know“ so they 
would not be able to write in the correct an- 
swer when the unmasked advertisements 
were shown. The subjects were then shown, 
one at a time, the six unmasked advertise- 
ments and asked to rate how the advertise- 
ments and the Old Joe cartoon character ap- 
pealed to them. Subjects then completed the 
remainder of the survey instrument. 

Adolescent brand preference data from this 
study were compared with the data obtained 
by seven surveys completed prior to the 
kickoff of Camel’s Old Joe cartoon character 
campaign early in 1988 (Saundra MacD. Hun- 
ter, PhD, Weihang Bao, PhD, Larry S. 
Webber, PhD, and Gerald S. Berenson, MD, 
unpublished data, 1991; D.M., unpublished 
data, 1991). 

Tests of significance were made using the 
Two-tailed Student’s ¢ Test for continuous 
data and the x? and Fisher’s Exact Test for 
discrete data. A P value of less than .05 was 
used to define statistical significance. 

The study was conducted during the 1990- 
1991 school year. 

RESULTS 

A total of 1060 students and 491 subjects 
from the Registry of Motor Vehicles were 
asked to participate. Usable surveys were ob- 
tained from 1055 students (99%) and 415 li- 
cense renewal applicants (84.5%). Seventy 
drivers were under 21 years of age, leaving 
345 adults aged 21 years or older. Students 
ranged in age from 12 to 19 years (mean, 15.99 
years) and adults from 21 to 87 years (mean, 
40.47 years). Females represented 51.0% of 
the students and 54.8% of the adults. 

Children were much more likely than 
adults to recognize Camel's Old Joe cartoon 
character (97.7% vs 72.2%; P<.0001). It is not 
plausible that the children were simply say- 
ing they had seen Old Joe when they had not, 
since they also demonstrated a greater fa- 
miliarity with the advertisement on the two 
objective measures. 

When shown the masked advertisement, 
the children were much more successful than 
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the adults in identifying the product being 
advertised (97.5% vs 67.0%; P<.0001) and the 
Camel brand name (93.6% vs 57.7%; P<.0001). 
Even when the analysis was limited to those 
subjects who were familiar with the Old Joe 
cartoon character, children were still more 
likely than adults to remember the product 
(98.6% vs 89.6%; P<.0001) and the Camel brand 
name (95.0% vs 79.1%; P<.0001). This confirms 
that Old Joe cartoon advertisements are 
more effective at communicating product 
and brand name information to children 
than to adults. 

Because Massachusetts adults may not be 
representative of adults in the other four 
states where children were surveyed, the 
above analyses were repeated comparing 
only Massachusetts children and adults. In 
all cases the differences between adults and 
children were significant and of even greater 
magnitude (P<.0001), excluding the possibil- 
ity that the above findings were due to a 
lighter level of advertising exposure in the 
Massachusetts area. 

On all four measures, the children found 
the Camel cartoon advertisements more ap- 
pealing than did the adults. Children were 
more likely to think the advertisements 
looked “cool” (58.0% vs 39.9%; P<.0001) or 
interesting“ (73.6% vs 55.1%; P<.0001), More 
of the children thought Old Joe was cool“ 
(43.0% vs 25.7%; P<.0001) and wanted to be 
friends with him (35.0% vs 14.4%; P<.0001). 

The brand preference data revealed a dra- 
matic reversal in the market segment pat- 
tern that existed prior to Camel’s Old Joe 
cartoon character campaign. Camel was 
given as the preferred brand by 32.8% of chil- 
dren up to the age of 18 years who smoked, 
23.1% of Massachusetts adult smokers aged 
19 and 20 years, and 8.7% of those 21 years of 
age and over. The figures for the Massachu- 
setts adults were significantly higher than 
the national market share for Camel, 4.4%, 
suggesting that Massachusetts adults may 
be more familiar with the Old Joe Camel 
campaign than adults in general. Camel 
cigarettes are now most popular with chil- 
dren and progressively less popular with 
older smokers. 

About equal proportions of adults (28.2%) 
and children (29.0%) reported some current 
cigarette use, making it unlikely that this 
factor influenced any of the above findings. 
Although there were some statistically sig- 
nificant differences in the responses of chil- 
dren from different regions, these were not 
the focus of this study. 

When compared with nonsmokers, children 
who were currently smoking gave higher ap- 
proval ratings to the advertisements (mean 
approval score of 2.8 for smokers vs 1.8 for 
nonsmokers; P<.0001). Approving attitudes 
toward cigarette advertisements seem to 
precede actual smoking. Among the non- 
smoking children, those who either were am- 
bivalent about their future smoking inten- 
tions or expressed a definite intention to 
smoke were more approving of the advertise- 
ment than those children who intended not 
to smoke (mean approval scores of 2.6 and 
1.8, respectively; P<.0001). 

Children were more likely to smoke if they 
believed that smoking is pleasurable (rel- 
ative risk [RR], 6.6; P<.0001) and that it 
makes a person more popular (RR, 2.0; 
P<,.0001), and attractive (RR, 2.5; P<.0001), all 
common themes in cigarette advertising. 
Among nonsmoking children, those who be- 
lieved that smoking would make them more 
attractive were eight times more likely to 
express an intention to smoke in the next 
year (P<.0001). 

COMMENT 

Our data demonstrate that in just 3 years 

Camel's Old Joe cartoon character had an as- 
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tounding influence on children’s smoking be- 
havior. The proportion of smokers under 18 
years of age who choose Camels has risen 
from 0.5% to 32.8%. Given that children 
under 18 years account for 3.3% of all ciga- 
rette sales, and given a national market 
share of 4.4% for Camel, we compute that 
Camel's adult market share is actually 3.4%. 
Given a current average price of 153.3 cents 
per pack, the illegal sale of Camel cigarettes 
to children under 18 years of age is estimated 
to have risen from $6 million per year prior 
to the cartoon advertisements to $476 million 
per year now, accounting for one quarter of 
all Camel sales. 

From both a legal and moral perspective, 
it is important to determine if the tobacco 
industry is actively promoting nicotine ad- 
diction among youngsters. However, from a 
public health perspective it is irrelevant 
whether the effects to tobacco advertising on 
children are intentional. If tobacco advertis- 
ing is a proximate cause of disease, it must 
be addressed accordingly. In the following 
discussion we will examine the evidence pro- 
duced by this study, the marketing practices 
of the tobacco industry as a whole as re- 
vealed in industry documents, and the mar- 
keting practices used by RJR Nabisco, in 
particular, to promote Camel cigarettes. The 
quotations cited below are from tobacco in- 
dustry personnel and from documents ob- 
tained during litigation over Canada’s ban of 
tobacco advertising. 

Our data show that children are much 
more familiar with Camel's Old Joe cartoon 
character than are adults. This may be be- 
cause children have more exposure to these 
advertisements, or because the advertise- 
ments are inherently more appealing to 
youngsters. The tobacco industry has long 
followed a policy of preferentially placing se- 
lected advertisements where children are 
most likely to see them. For example, print 
advertisements are placed in magazines 
“specifically designed to reach young peo- 
ple.“ Paid cigarette brand promotions appear 
in dozens of teen movies. Camels are fea- 
tured in the Walt Disney movies Who 
Framed Roger Rabbit?” and “Honey I 
Shrunk the Kids.” 

The industry targets poster advertise- 
ments for ‘key youth locations/meeting 
places in the proximity of theaters, records 
[sic] stores, video arcades, etc. It is common 
to see Old Joe poster advertisements in 
malls, an obvious gathering spot for young 
teens. Billboards, T-shirts, baseball caps, 
posters, candy cigarettes, and the sponsor- 
ship of televised sporting events and enter- 
tainment events such as the Camel Mud 
and Monster” series are all used to promote 
Camels. All are effective marketing tech- 
niques for reaching children. Í 

The fact that children are much more at- 
tracted to the themes used in the Old Joe 
cartoon character advertisements may also 
explain why they are more familiar with 
them. The themes used in tobacco advertis- 
ing that is targeted at children are the result 
of extensive research on children conducted 
by the tobacco industry to learn everything 
there was to learn about how smoking be- 
gins. Their research identifies the major psy- 
chological vulnerabilities of children, which 
can then be exploited by advertising to fos- 
ter and maintain nicotine addiction. 

The marketing plan for Export A“ ciga- 
rettes describes their “psychological bene- 
fits”: “Export smokers will be perceived as 
* * * characterized by their self-confidence, 
strength of character and individuality 
which makes them popular and admired by 
their peers.” 
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Consider a child’s vulnerability to peer 
pressure. According to one industry study, 
“The goading and taunting that exists at the 
age of 11 or 12 to get nonsmokers to start 
smoking is virtually gone from the peer 
group circles by 16 or 17.“ If peer influence is 
virtually gone by the age of 16 years, who is 
the intended target group for RJR-Mac- 
Donald's Tempo brand, described as individ- 
uals who are lelxtremely influenced by 
their peer group”? (RJR-MacDonald is a 
wholly owned subsidiary of RJR Nabisco). 
The recommended strategy for promoting 
this brand is the “({mJajor usage of imagery 
which portrays the positive social appeal of 
peer group acceptance.“ In one Camel adver- 
tisement, a cowboy (a Marlboro smoker?) is 
being denied admission to a party because 
“only smooth characters [i.e., Camel smok- 
ers] need apply“. It appears that Camel ad- 
vertisements are also targeted at individuals 
who are influenced by their peer group. 

Children use tobacco, quite simply, be- 
cause they believe the benefits outweigh the 
risks. To the insecure child, the benefits are 
the “psychological benefits” promised in to- 
bacco advertisements: confidence, an im- 
proved image, and popularity. Children who 
believe that smoking will make them more 
popular or more attractive are up to 4.7 
times more likely to smoke. 

Previous research makes it clear that chil- 
dren derive some of their positive images of 
smoking from advertising. Children who are 
aware of tobacco advertising, and those who 
approve of it, are also more likely to be 
smokers. Children’s favorable attitudes to- 
ward smoking and advertising precede actual 
tobacco use and correlate with the child’s in- 
tention to smoke, suggesting that the im- 
ages children derive from advertising en- 
courage them to smoke. Our data confirm 
these earlier findings. Among nonsmoking 
children, those who were more approving of 
the Old Joe advertisements were more likely 
either to be ambivalent about their smoking 
intentions or to express a definite intention 
to smoke. Nonsmoking children who believed 
that smoking would make them more popu- 
lar were eight times more likely to express 
an intention to smoke In the future. 

Since a child’s intention to smoke is con- 
sidered to be a good predictor of future 
smoking behavior, it seems reasonable to 
conclude that a belief in the psychological 
benefits of smoking, derived from advertis- 
ing, precedes, and contributes to the adop- 
tion of smoking. 

There are other lines of evidence indicat- 
ing that tobacco advertising increases the 
number of children who use tobacco. In coun- 
tries where advertising has been totally 
banned or severely restricted, the percentage 
of young people who smoke has decreased 
more rapidly than in countries where to- 
bacco promotion has been less restricted. 
After a 24-year decline in smokeless tobacco 
sales, an aggressive youth-oriented market- 
ing campaign has been followed by what has 
been termed “an epidemic” of smokeless to- 
bacco use among children, with the average 
age for new users being 10 years. 

Many of the tobacco industry documents 
cited above provide abundant evidence that 
one purpose of tobacco advertising is to ad- 
dict children to tobacco. In the words of one 
advertising consultant, Where I worked we 
were trying very hard to influence kids who 
were 14 to start to smoke.“ Two marketing 
strategy documents for Export A also reveal 
that it is the youngest children they are 
after. ‘‘Whose behavior are we trying to af- 
fect?: new users.“ The goal is ‘‘fo]ptimizing 
product and user imagery of Export ‘A' 
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against young starter smokers.“ The average 
age for starter smokers is 13 years. 

The industry also researches the best ways 
of keeping children from quitting once they 
are “hooked on smoking.“ The purpose of 
one tobacco industry study was to assess the 
feasibility of marketing low-tar brands to 
teens as an alternative to quitting. The 
study found that for boys, “[t]he single most 
commonly voiced reason for quitting among 
those who had done so * * was sports.“ The 
tobacco industry's sponsorship of sporting 
events, such as the Camel Supercross motor- 
cycle race, should be seen in relation to its 
need to discourage teenage boys from quit- 
ting. Similarly, its emphasis on slimness 
serves as a constant reinforcement of teen- 
age girls’ fears of gaining weight as a result 
of quitting. 

Our study provides further evidence that 
tobacco advertising promotes and maintains 
nicotine addiction among children and ado- 
lescents. A total ban of tobacco advertising 
and promotions, as part of an effort to pro- 
tect children from the dangers of tobacco, 
can be based on sound scientific reasoning. 

(Journal of the American Medical 

Association—Dec. 11, 1991, Vol. 266, No. 22] 


BRAND LOGO RECOGNITION BY CHILDREN AGED 
3 TO 6 YEARS 
(By Paul M. Fischer, MD; Meyer P. 

Schwartz, MD; John W. Richards, Jr, MD; 

Adam O. Goldstein, MD; Tina H. Rojas) 

Objective.—Little is known about the in- 
fluence of advertising on very young chil- 
dren. We, therefore, measured product logo 
recognition by subjects aged 3 to 6 years. 

Design.—Children were instructed to 
match logos with one of 12 products pictured 
on a game board. Twenty-two logos were 
tested, including those representing chil- 
dren’s products, adult products, and those for 
two popular cigarette brands (Camel and 
Marlboro). 

Setting.—Preschools in Augusta and At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Participants.—A convenience sample of 229 
children attending preschool. 

Results.—The children demonstrated high 
rates of logo recognition. When analyzed by 
product category, the level of recognition of 
cigarette logos was intermediate between 
children’s and adult products. The recogni- 
tion rates of The Disney Channel logo and 
Old Joe (the cartoon character promoting 
Camel cigarettes) were highest in their re- 
spective product categories. Recognition 
rates increased with age. Approximately 30% 
of 3-year-old children correctly matched Old 
Joe with a picture of a cigarette compared 
with 91.3% of 6-year-old children. 

Conclusion.—Very young children see, un- 
derstand, and remember advertising. Given 
the serious health consequences of smoking, 
the exposure of children to environmental 
tobacco advertising may represent an impor- 
tant health risk and should be studied fur- 
ther. 

Several types of research have heen used in 
the past decade to examine the association 
between cigarette advertising and rates of 
underage smoking. These studies have in- 
cluded econometric modeling, the measure- 
ment of advertisement recognition, and ex- 
perimental studies of adolescents’ reactions 
to advertisement imagery. In one recent 
study of teenagers, the self-perceived influ- 
ence of cigarette advertising had the strong- 
est and most consistent effect on the initi- 
ation of smoking among a group of variables 
that included parental smoking, sibling 
smoking, peer influence, and intention to 
smoke, Collectively, these studies provide 
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compelling evidence that cigarette adver- 
tisements are seen by adolescents and that 
they respond to the advertisements’ intent. 
Some health experts, therefore, now believe 
that cigarette advertising is causally linked 
to smoking behavior. 

In contrast, the tobacco industry argues 
that cigarette advertising is not targeted to 
adolescents and that advertising does not in- 
crease the use of tobacco products. These 
companies claim that advertising and pro- 
motion are designed instead to produce 
brand switching by adults who already 
smoke. In 1988, the tobacco industry spent 
$3.27 billion on cigarette advertising and pro- 
motions, making cigarettes the second most 
heavily advertised product in the United 
States. This level of advertising cannot be 
justified on the basis of brand switching 
alone, since only 10% of current smokers 
change brands within a given year. 

There has been considerable speculation 
but little published research on the impact 
of advertising on very young children. Typi- 
cal survey methods are generally unreliable 
when conducting research involving this age 
group since children have limited verbal 
skills and, therefore, cannot articulate con- 
cepts that they may understand. There is, 
however, some evidence that very young 
children understand advertising. Donahue et 
al used nonverbal measures (i.e., picture 
games) to study young children’s knowledge 
of television commercials. They concluded 
that by 3 years of age, children understand 
both the intent of television commercials 
and the sophisticated concept of audience 
segmentation (i.e., that advertisements are 
targeted to specific groups). 

We studied the recognition level of 22 
brand logos by children aged 3 to 6 years. In- 
cluded were logos from two of the most heav- 
ily advertised cigarette brands: Camel and 
Marlboro. 

METHODS 

The study design was based on the well-ac- 
cepted market research concept of advertise- 
ment recognition. Recognition of an adver- 
tisement indicates that it has been both seen 
and remembered. 

Twenty-two brand logos were collected 
from a variety of printed sources including 
advertisements and product packaging. 
These included the logos of 10 products that 
are, in part, targeted to children, five logos 
representing two cigarette brands, and seven 
logos of products primarily targeted to 
adults (Table). No logos had specific image 
or word clues that might indicate what kind 
of product the brand represented (e.g., the 
“Marlboro man” was not smoking). One of 
the current Surgeon General’s warnings 
(‘Quitting Smoking Now Greatly Reduces 
Serious Risks to Your Health“) as it appears 
on printed advertisements was also included 
as a test item. 

Recognition was measured by having the 
subjects match 22 logo cards to one of 12 
products pictured on a game board (Table). 
Product position on the board was made by 
random assignment and was not varied be- 
tween subjects. 


TABLE 1—LOGOS TESTED. CORRECT PRODUCT RE- 
SPONSE, AND RECOGNITION RATES FOR 229 SUBJECTS 
AGED 3 TO 6 YEARS 


Correct product Recognition 


Product category and logo a Pos at) 
Children’s brands: 
isney Channel 91.7 
w 10 192 
"Burger King” ` 
“Domino's Pizza 782 


“Coca Cola” 
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TABLE 1—LOGOS TESTED.! CORRECT PRODUCT RE- 
SPONSE, AND RECOGNITION RATES FOR 229 SUBJECTS 
AGED 3 TO 6 YEARS—Continued 


Correct product Recognition 


Product category and logo response rate (percent) 


1 Quotation marks on the logo indicate that the brand name is part of the 
test item. 


Subjects were recruited from 10 preschools 
in Augusta and Atlanta, GA. The schools 
were selected in an attempt to balance the 
sample for race and socioeconomic variables. 
Each subject’s parent signed a parental con- 
sent form and completed a short question- 
naire about the child’s age, gender, race, 
number of hours of television watched each 
day, frequency with which the child re- 
quested specific brands, number of years of 
parental education, and the use of cigarettes 
in the subject’s home. 

On the following day, each child was indi- 
vidually tested in a quiet, separate area of 
his or her classroom. It was explained to the 
child that he or she would play a game 
matching cards with products. Each of the 12 
products on the game board was then named. 
A demonstration of matching was done with 
a sample logo card. The child was then given 
a test card to match. After the child placed 
the card on the board (whether correct or in- 
correct), the child was told. That's good.” 
No other feedback or encouragement was 
given. Following each match, the card was 
removed from the board and the child was 
presented with the next card. The cards were 
randomized for each subject to prevent bias 
due to the order of presentation. 

Responses were graded as either correct 
(grade of 1) or incorrect (grade of 0), and a 
score was derived by summing the binary 
values assigned to each logo. Subscores were 
calculated for each product type (i.e., chil- 
dren’s brands, cigarette brands, or adult 
brands), which were then transformed into a 
recognition rate score based on the percent- 
age of correct matches for that type of prod- 
uct and for the products overall. These were 
then compared with data from the parental 
questionnaire. Analyses using the x test 
were used to test for independence between 
categorical variables. The McNemar Test 
was used to test for the significance of 
change in correct responses between two 
logos (The Disney Channel and Old Joe). A 
correlation analysis was used to test for as- 
sociation of recognition rates by age. A 
multifactor analysis of variance was used to 
test the significance of the survey variables 
and the recognition of logos. 

RESULTS 

Two hundred twenty-nine children were re- 
cruited. Subjects ranged in age from 3 to 6 
years. Seventy-nine were 3 years of age 
(34.5%), 67 were 4 years of age (29.3%), 60 were 
5 years of age (26.2%), and 23 were 6 years of 
age (10.0%). One hundred twenty-three 
(53.7%) were boys. One hundred sixty-six 
(72.5%) were white and 63 (27.5%) were black. 
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Of the subjects’ parents, 67 (29.3%) had less 
than 12 years of education, 123 (53.7%) had 12 
to 16 years of education, and 39 (17.0%) had 
more than 16 years of education. Many sub- 
jects (34.1%) came from homes where at least 
one person smoked. 

Each subject's parent was asked to report 
the number of hours of television watched 
per day by his or her child. One hundred 
eight (47.2%) of the subjects watched up to 2 
hours per day, 100 (43.7%) watched 2 to 4 
hours, and 21 (9.2%) watched 4 or more hours 
per day. 

The parents were also asked to rate how 
often their child requested specific product 
brands, measured with a four-item Likert 
scale. Thirty-seven parents (16.2%) reported 
almost always, 106 (46.3%) reported often, 79 
(34.5%) reported infrequently, and seven 
(3.1%) reported never. Unexpectedly, x analy- 
sis revealed no association of more frequent 
brand requests among older children. Fifty- 
two percent of 3-year-old children, 73% of 4- 
year-old children, 63% of 5-year-old children, 
and 65% of 6-year-old children often or al- 
most always requested specific brands 
(P=.10). 

The mean logo recognition rates for all 
subjects are shown in the Table. As would be 
expected, children had high recognition of 
the children’s brand logos ranging from 
91.7% for The Disney Channel to 25.3% for 
Cheerios. Random guessing alone would 
produce a recognition rate of 8.3% (i.e., one 
of 12 items). 

Old Joe, the cartoon character promoting 
Camel cigarettes, had the highest recogni- 
tion rate among the tested cigarette logos. 
More than half of the subjects correctly 
matched this figure with a picture of a ciga- 
rette. The other cigarette logos were cor- 
rectly recognized at rates of 18.0% to 32.8%. 
The logos for adult products were recognized 
by 16.2% to 54.1% of subjects, with auto- 
mobile brand logos having the highest rec- 
ognition rates. 

Logo recognition was highly associated 
with the subject’s age. Figure 1 shows mean 
recognition rates by age for each of the three 
product categories. This association of in- 
creased recognition with older age was sig- 
nificant for children's products (. 51; 
PS. 0001), cigarette brands (y=52; P<.0001), and 
adult brands (y=.50; P<.0001). 

Cigarette logo recognition rates ranged 
from 11.4% (Camel) to 30.4% (Old Joe) for 3- 
year-old subjects. This rate increased to be- 
tween 43.5% (Camel) and 91.3% (Old Joe) for 
children 6 years of age. 

Figure 2 compares the recognition rates for 
The Disney Channel and Old Joe by subject 
age. These two were the most highly recog- 
nized logos in their respective product cat- 
egories. While The Disney Channel’s logo 
recognition was higher for subjects aged 3, 4, 
and 5 years, this difference in recognition 
was not significant in subjects aged 6 years. 
In that age group, both the silhouette of 
Mickey Mouse and the face of Old Joe were 
nearly equally well recognized and correctly 
matched by almost all children. 

Neither race nor gender was associated 
with the recognition scores of any of the 
three product categories. A multifactor anal- 
ysis of variance that included each of the 
other survey variables showed that the hours 
of television watched were positively associ- 
ated with the recognition of children’s prod- 
uct logos (Fe.i9s)=10.1; P<.0001) and adult 
logos (F¢2,198)=4.41; P=.01), but not with ciga- 
rette logos. Parental education was posi- 
tively associated with the recognition of 
adult product logos (F(2.10)=6.14; P=.002), but 
not with children’s products or cigarettes. 
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The recognition of cigarette logos was inde- 
pendent of the use of cigarettes in the sub- 
jects’ homes. 

Only 23 (10.0%) of the subjects matched the 
Surgeon General’s warning with the picture 
of a cigarette. The recognition rate for the 
warning in subjects aged 3, 4, and 5 years was 
only 8.4%, a rate nearly equal to that ex- 
pected for random guessing. 

COMMENT 

Children are referred to by marketing re- 
searchers as consumers in training.“ As 
stated by McNeal, “All of the skills, knowl- 
edge, and behavior patterns that together we 
call consumer behavior are purposely taught 
to our children right along with toilet train- 
ing, toddling and talking.“ 

Research has identified three distinct chil- 
dren’s markets. First are the markets di- 
rectly under the control of children. Children 
aged 5 to 12 years spend $4.2 billion of their 
own money each year. By age 6 years, half of 
all children regularly go shopping by them- 
selves. 

The second market is for products in which 
children influence household purchasing de- 
cisions. Children influence the spending of 
$131 billion each year, including $82 billion 
for food and beverages, $17 billion for leisure 
activities and products, and $13 billion for 
(Business Week. September 9, 
1991:94). 

The third market is for products that chil- 
dren will consume when they become adoles- 
cents and adults. Market researchers believe 
that brand awareness created in childhood 
can be the basis for product preference later 
in life. It has been shown that children prefer 
the brands that they see advertised. This ef- 
fect has been shown to even influence their 
preference of products that they are too 
young to use, such as lipstick and diet soft 
drinks. This potential influence has raised 
concern about the exposure of children to 
cigarette advertising. For instance, it has 
been suggested that children receive positive 
messages about smoking when they view cig- 
arette advertisements and that this may in- 
fluence later decisions to smoke. 

The children in this study demonstrated 
high recognition rates of brand logos for 
products that are targeted to both children 
and adults. It is no surprise that most chil- 
dren can properly match the McDonald's 
arches to a hamburger. It is also not surpris- 
ing that there is high recognition of the 
Chevrolet and Ford logos. Automobiles are 
heavily advertised on television, and many 
children are exposed to these brands through 
personal family use. In contrast, the high 
recognition rate of cigarette logos may be 
counterintuitive. After all, cigarette adver- 
tising no longer appears on television and 
very young children cannot read. Yet by the 
age of 6 years, Old Joe is as well recognized 
as Mickey Mouse. 

Children’s knowledge of cigarette brand 
logos is most likely the result of their expo- 
sure to environmental tobacco advertis- 
ing.“ Camel and Marlboro brand advertising 
is ubiquitous, appearing in movies, on bill- 
boards, promotional displays at youth-ori- 
ented events, on television during sporting 
events, and on line extenders,” such as T- 
shirts, posters, and caps. In addition to this 
paid advertising, Camel and Marlboro brand 
logos appear on video arcade games, chil- 
dren’s toys, and candy products (Washington 
Post, March 13, 1990:sectA:8). 

There are several limitations to the cur- 
rent study. First, the subjects were a con- 
venience sample and, therefore, did not in- 
clude children cared for at home. While the 
sample does represent children from families 
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with a range of ethnic and socioeconomic 
backgrounds, it is unknown how the sam- 
pling method might have influenced the 
study results. The study design relied on the 
ability of children to match cards picturing 
brand logos to products on a game board. 
This is a novel design that has face validity, 
but which would be difficult to validate in 
any other way. Finally, there is some obvi- 
ous arbitrariness to the selection of specific 
logos as test items. The choice of children’s 
products was based on published data de- 
scribing children’s markets. Heavily adver- 
tised cigarette brands were tested. Adult 
brands were chosen from among those prod- 
ucts that are primarily targeted to consum- 
ers who are older than the study subjects. Of 
all the brands tested, only the manufactur- 
ers of cigarettes specifically claim not to ad- 
vertise to children. 

It is obviously impossible to predict how 
the exposure of children to environmental 
tobacco advertising might influence their 
later smoking behavior. While cigarette 
companies claim that they do not intend to 
market to children, their intentions are ir- 
relevant if advertising affects what children 
know. R J Reynolds Tobacco Company is as 
effective as the Disney Channel in reaching 
6-year-old children. Given this fact and the 
known health consequences of smoking, cig- 
arette advertising may be an important 
health risk for children. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, June 1, 1992. 
Mr. LOUIS V. GERSTNER, Jr., 
Chairman/Presiden C. E. O., RJR Nabisco Hold- 
ings Corp., 1301 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York, NY. 

DEAR MR. GERSTNER; We are writing con- 
cerning a study published in the December, 
1991 issue of the Journal of the American 
Medical Association (JAMA) which con- 
cludes that there is a close connection be- 
tween teenage smoking habits and tobacco 
industry advertising. 

In our view, this JAMA study of the RJR 
Nabisco Company's “Old Joe“ advertising 
campaign for Camel cigarettes establishes 
that the cigarette brand preferences of 
young people are directly linked to tobacco 
advertising. It concludes that advertising 
promoted by the tobacco industry, whether 
intended or not, can and does encourage 
smoking among young people. 

Since no one suggests smoking is good for 
the health or well-being of children, it would 
follow that any practice or activity which 
encourages smoking among children does 
them no benefit and should be discontinued. 

We respectfully urge RJR Nabisco Com- 
pany to comply with the March 9, 1992 re- 
quest of Surgeon General Novello and volun- 
tarily end the “Old Joe“ advertising cam- 
paign for Camel cigarettes. Terminating this 
advertising campaign would demonstrate 
RJR Nabisco’s concern for the health and 
well-being of the children of America. 

Your consideration is appreciated. We look 
forward to your response. 

Sincerely, 
ROMANO L. MAZZOLI, 
CHESTER G. ATKINS, 
MIKE SYNAR, 
PATRICIA SCHROEDER, 
Members of Congress. 


PERMISSION TO FILE PRIVILEGED 
REPORT ON H.R. 5006, DEPART- 
MENT OF DEFENSE AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT FOR FISCAL YEAR 1993 


Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
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tee on Rules have until midnight to- 
night to file a privileged report on H.R. 
5006, the National Defense Authoriza- 
tion Act for Fiscal Year 1993. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Hutto). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts? 

There was no objection. 


SUNDRY MESSAGES FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were 
communicated to the House by Mr. 
McCathran, one of his secretaries. 


PLACING BLAME FOR THE 
BUDGET DEFICIT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. BONIOR] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
subject about which both sides of the 
aisle are in rare agreement. We all 
think the budget deficit is a terrible 
thing, which it is. 

How bad is it? 

Well, as somebody pointed out, let us 
use the comparison most favored by 
the man most responsible, Ronald 
Reagan. He used to rail about the na- 
tional debt. I remember him calling a 
$52 billion deficit extremely dangerous. 

Ronald Reagan used to point out that 
if you stack $1,000 bills 4 inches high, 
you have got $1 million. Well, try 
stacking them 254 miles high. That 
gives you $3.8 trillion in deficit. 

As the Atlanta Constitution put it 
the other day, that towering pile of 
bills is perhaps the single most power- 
ful and troubling symbol of our na- 
tional political bankruptcy. 

The tragedy of the deficit is not one 
that developed over a long time, as is 
commonly perceived in this country. 
Since 1980 we rolled up more debt than 
all those administrations from George 
Washington to Jimmy Carter com- 
bined. 

Just servicing the debt takes the in- 
come taxes of all Americans west of 
the Mississippi, $315 billion, the largest 
single item in the budget. 

So there is no question that this is an 
enormous problem. From 1950 to 1980 
Washington borrowed less than 10 per- 
cent of our national savings. There was 
plenty available for companies to in- 
vest in their futures and America’s fu- 
ture. A lot of investment went on in all 
parts of our country, from the indus- 
trial heartland of the East and North- 
west States, to the Midwest, to the 
blossoming Western States, California, 
Washington, and Oregon, to the emer- 
gence of our Sun Belt States. A lot of 
investment went on during this 30-year 
period, from 1950 to 1980. 

Now the deficit sucks up two-thirds 
of our private savings. It was 10 per- 
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cent between 1950 and 1980, and now 
two-thirds of our private savings. Of 
course, that just accelerates or boosts 
interest rates and makes it difficult for 
investment and productivity in the fu- 
ture. It robs us of our ability to invest 
in research and development. It slows 
up job creation. 

Well, who is responsible for this 
mess? I do not want to suggest it is the 
result of one man. 

It is a little like the story of two men 
in an airplane with a broken air-condi- 
tioning system. After an hour one 
turns to the other and says, ‘‘Whoa, 
one of our deodorants isn’t working.” 

“Tt must be yours,“ says the second. 
“I don’t use any.“ 

In Washington people are always try- 
ing to duck blame. I might add that it 
is outside of Washington, too. You can 
see this in State legislatures, you can 
see this in town halls, you can see this 
in city villages. You can see this in 
community neighborhood meetings. 
People do not like to take the blame. 

When it comes to the deficit, every- 
body gets to share some of the blame, 
Congress, the Executive, interest 
groups of our constituencies. But two 
people, I think it is fair to say, get 
most of it, Ronald Reagan and George 
Bush. Because by now it is clear the ex- 
plosion of debt beginning with the first 
Reagan administration was not any ac- 
cident. It came directly out of those 
huge defense increases and Laffer- 
curve cuts that he thought were the 
great achievement of his administra- 
tion. 

Do you remember those days? Re- 
member when he tried to tell Ameri- 
cans we would grow our way out of the 
deficit? “This is an administration 
committed to a balanced budget, and 
we will fight to achieve it by 1985,” 
Ronald Reagan said. That was in 1981 
he said that. j 

For the past 12 years he and Presi- 
dent Bush have repeatedly called for a 
balanced budget amendment. The fact 
is though that in these same 12 years 
they failed to present even one bal- 
anced budget to the Congress. Not one. 

Meanwhile, Congress has been ap- 
proving budgets that are less than the 
Reagan-Bush administrations have 
asked for. They are not balanced, but 
less than what the administrations 
have asked for. 

Even so, the deficit has even gotten 
more and more out of hand. So I under- 
stand the impulse to do something 
rather drastic. 

Yet the move now to pass a radical 
quick-fix budget amendment is, I 
think, a classic example of throwing 
the baby out with the bath water. It 
will not make things better. It is going 
to make things worse. 

It is going to do it in four ways. 
First, it would require draconian 
spending cuts and massive—and I want 
to emphasize the word massive“ 
massive tax increases. 
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Let us not kid anybody here. Our col- 
league from California, Mr. PANETTA, 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Budget, has for the last 
few years, and particularly the last 
several weeks, laid out the facts in a 
very detailed way. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
PANETTA] made these points: The Dra- 
conian amendment that we will be con- 
sidering next week would take $560 bil- 
lion in spending cuts, tax increases, or 
both; $560 billion. 

It would mean deep cuts in Medicare, 
Social Security, and veterans health 
care. It would probably mean sharp in- 
creases in corporate and individual in- 
come taxes. There is a good chance it 
might mean the creation of a national 
sales tax. 

Are we willing to cut spending for 
highways, for airports, for rural devel- 
opment, for aid to schools and librar- 
ies, for college tuition? 

We are discussing right now in sev- 
eral rooms in this very Capitol an 
urban package, it is for areas of the 
country that are economically de- 
pressed, whether they are urban or 
rural areas. 

We have serious, serious structural 
problems in our economy today, exem- 
plified by the hopelessness exhibited in 
many of our urban areas. It is not just 
Los Angeles, or Atlanta, but through- 
out the country. 

Do we want to eliminate the space 
program, close prisons, close hospitals, 
and cut back on public transportation. 
This is a time when we need to have a 
work force second to none to compete 
with the giants—or mini-giants—of 
Asia, Korea, Singapore, Japan, Taiwan, 
and the emerging unified economic sys- 
tem in Western Europe, the European 
Community. Are we willing to elimi- 
nate the basic tools which will educate 
our people to be competitive so we can 
face that challenge in the West and in 
the East? What tools are they? The 
math and science programs, where our 
students are falling further, and fur- 
ther, and further behind. 

After a weekend where nine people 
were shot to death in this city alone, 
do we want to cut police protection and 
cut law enforcement by 100 percent? 

At a time when our cities need help, 
do we want to slash programs to keep 
kids off the streets? Do we want to 
slash the meager job training programs 
that we have? 

We have a generation of predomi- 
nantly young males, but not nec- 
essarily so, in our urban areas, between 
17 and 30 years of age, who need basic 
training so they can get work. Do we 
want to cut off whatever is left of the 
training programs for them, let alone 
expand them? 

We are talking about enterprise 
zones right now in this Capitol, to pro- 
vide opportunity in these urban areas 
for people to get jobs and for businesses 
to locate with reduced tax require- 
ments. 
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Provide them with opportunity to 
provide jobs for people by giving them 
a targeted job tax credit and giving 
them capital gains tax breaks, provid- 
ing all the social net programs to help 
people become productive and earn a 
wage and pay taxes and be part of their 
community. That is thrown out the 
window with the balanced budget 
amendment. We will not touch that 
concept. 

That is what we are talking about 
here. Maybe this is the necessary bitter 
pill that America needs to restore a 
sound economy. The trouble with that 
is many economists believe this radical 
balanced budget approach would dam- 
age the economy, not help it. It would 
risk causing more frequent recessions 
and make the recessions longer and 
deeper. 

It would also rob America of its abil- 
ity to invest in the things that pro- 
mote long-term growth at a time when 
it has never been more critical. We are 
losing our productive edge in this coun- 
try. 
One of the reasons, our infrastruc- 
ture, that big word, but basically that 
means our roads, bridges, schools, our 
public facilities are falling apart. Six- 
teen percent of our roads in this coun- 
try need repair. Two bridges a day fall 
apart. Thirty-one percent of our 
schools were built before 1950. I could 
go on and on and talk about the need 
to restore our sewer and our water sys- 
tems, things that we have put off over 
these past 12 years that we have got to 
make up and catch up on so that we 
can be competitive. 

After all, we are in a recession that is 
virtually 2 years old. Let us not forget 
that. And while there has been in re- 
cent days and in recent weeks some 
positive economic news that we are 
starting to inch our way out of this re- 
cession, we are still in a 2-year deep 
prolonged recession; 7.2 percent, almost 
10 million of our people are out of 
work. And if we take that figure and 
apply it specifically to those who are 
not even on the rolls because they have 
become discouraged from looking for 
work, Iam talking about that 17- to 30- 
year-old in the urban area, if we add 
them to the unemployment rolls as 
well as the people who cannot find full- 
time work, working only part-time, it 
is about 14 percent of the American 
people without full-time employment. 
Nearly 1.7 million have been out of 
work for more than 26 weeks. In my 
State of Michigan the rate is 9.4 per- 
cent and climbing. Over half a million 
people out of work in Michigan. That is 
just the official rate, as I have told my 
colleagues. 

At times like these it is essential 
that we retain the flexibility to deal 
with that right here. That is a second 
reason the balanced budget amendment 
now being discussed would be disas- 
trous. The radical amendment that is 
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being proposed would give the minority 
veto power over vital spending deci- 
sions during the worst times of eco- 
nomic hardship. Under the amendment 
of my colleague from Texas, we would 
have to do more cutting during a reces- 
sion than during a period of growth, 
just the opposite of what we need. 
After all, cutting Government spending 
slows the economy even more. To bal- 
ance it during hard times could tip us 
into a recession. 

There is a third reason this amend- 
ment is a recipe for disaster. I will give 
it in two words: Social Security. This 
solution could take over $100 billion, 
the solution of the gentleman from 
Texas, out of Social Security COLA’s 
alone. I cannot accept that. We cannot 
have a plan that takes away the basic 
promise we have made to all Ameri- 
cans, the promise of a secure retire- 
ment, the promise that they and their 
employers have paid into all their 
working life. 

We cannot tell 46 million people who 
receive Social Security retirement dis- 
ability benefits in this country, SSI 
benefits, that they are going to lose 
them, lose them after they have been 
promised them by their Government. 
We should not fix the budget by break- 
ing the sacred promise that we made to 
our elderly and disabled. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not always agree 
with editorial writers, and I think my 
colleagues know that. I think some- 
times they live in a fairyland of offices 
and books and do not catch the pulse 
and the reality of what is happening in 
the country. But I must tell my col- 
leagues, this time the chorus of edi- 
torials denouncing this idea have been 
precisely on target. We just do not 
have to look at the headlines in the 
newspaper, read the editorials: 
“Trivializing the Constitution,“ the 
Washington Post; “A Silly Balanced 
Budget Amendment,“ the Atlanta Con- 
stitution; Fix the Budget, Not the 
Constitution,“ the Seattle Times; 
“Washington Offers Sleight of Hand,” 
the Detroit Free Press. 

Why are they so severe in their criti- 
cism? They are severe because they 
know the truth. There is not a single 
tool we need to produce a balanced 
budget that we do not already have 
here in Washington. The President 
complains about the budget deficit, and 
his call for a balanced budget is simply 
a copout. He and President Reagan 
chose not to send us a balanced budget 
because they have never wanted to out- 
line the kind of cuts and tax increases 
necessary to do the job, but they could 
have produced one at any time they 
chose simply by giving the Office of 
Management and Budget the orders to 
do so. 

Now there are those that argue this 
way. They say, Well, States balance 
their budgets, why shouldn’t Washing- 
ton?” 

Remember this fact, most States are 
required to balance their operating 
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budgets, not their total budgets, not 
their capital budgets, their operating 
budgets. The Federal budget has a far 
larger impact on the economy than 
States budgets do. Balancing the 
Michigan State budget will not cause a 
recession. Balancing the Federal budg- 
et can, especially in a time of recession 
that we find ourselves in today. 

With this amendment States will not 
be able to balance their budgets with- 
out big increases in State taxes. 

Mr. Speaker, this country has urgent 
needs. There are millions out of work. 
We have had the lowest economic 
growth since World War II. We are los- 
ing 9,400 jobs a month. We have lost 
that amount at that rate for the last 3 
years. The problem is not just the pink 
slip to those people who are out of 
work. Working families, people who 
have jobs now, are terribly squeezed on 
every front. It requires two and some- 
times three people in households in 
Michigan to maintain the standard of 
living at which they were accustomed 
with one worker not too many years 
ago. Families have been squeezed from 
every angle, squeezed by the recession, 
by a health care system whose costs 
are increasing more than 3 times the 
rate of wages. Squeezed by an edu- 
cational system that has seen its col- 
lege tuition costs rise 88 percent in the 
last decade, squeezed by tough com- 
petition from abroad that has led 
Americans to see Made in Japan“ la- 
bels on everything from TVs to tele- 
phones. We need to be debating on the 
unemployment bill that the President 
still opposes. We need to be debating 
the growth package. We need to be de- 
bating health care reform. We need to 
be debating issues of industrial policy 
so we know where we are going in spe- 
cific industries in the next 4 or 5 or 6 
years. 

Where are we going to be in terms of 
sales and competitiveness with our Eu- 
ropean corporate counterparts and na- 
tions by the year 2000 in biotechnology, 
in automobiles, in computers, in semi- 
conductors? We need to be debating 
how we are going to be competitive in 
this new regionalization of trade that 
is emerging in Asia and in America and 
in Europe. 
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We do not need to be debating this 
appealing but misguided idea of a bal- 
anced budget amendment. Woodrow 
Wilson once wrote that, and I quote: 

The Constitution of the United States is 
not a mere lawyer’s document. It is a vehicle 
of life and its spirit is always the spirit of 
the age. 

Mr. Speaker, we need to balance the 
budget. We did so with great skill for 
almost 200 years. We have the tools to 
do the job now. All we need is the cour- 
age. Let us make those tough choices. 
We all agree where we should go. Let 
us make sure we take the right road to 
get there. 
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Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues, 
before they cast their vote on this 
critically important debate that we 
will have on this radial approach to the 
Constitution a week from today, or a 
week from tomorrow, that they con- 
sider the implications of this most se- 
rious of vehicles to our national eco- 
nomic and constitutional health. It 
will be one of the most important de- 
bates that we could have engaged in 
this 102d Congress. 

There are many things that need to 
be done in this country and many is- 
sues to be debated and compromised 
on. This amendment will cause irrep- 
arable harm to the programs, to the 
tax base, and to the welfare of the peo- 
ple that we represent. It sounds good, 
it sounds magic, but words are not 
magic, not when it comes to the budg- 
et. What is magic is the will and for- 
titude and courage to face up to the re- 
alities and choices that we have. We 
have a unique opportunity to begin 
that process because of the changing 
world situation, because of the dimin- 
ished defense needs as a result of the 
end of the cold war, the break up of the 
former Soviet Union, the dissolution of 
the Warsaw Pact. We have a unique op- 
portunity to rebuild again what was 
once the heart and soul of the indus- 
trial base of the Free world. I urge my 
colleagues not to give away that oppor- 
tunity with this amendment, not to 
give away hope to those who are hope- 
less in our urban areas with this 
amendment, not to give away hope for 
those who want a good education at 
our colleges and universities by passing 
this amendment, not to give away 
those who want to feel safe on our 
streets because of the crime that sur- 
rounds many of our neighborhoods by 
voting for this amendment. 

The choice will be very clear, and I 
ask my colleagues to rise above par- 
tisanship, to rise above their own polit- 
ical needs, and do what is right, do 
what is right for their country, for 
their constituencies, and for the docu- 
ment that has served us so very, very 
well for over 200 years, the Constitu- 
tion. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF ST. LAW- 
RENCE SEAWAY DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION, FISCAL YEAR 
1991—MESSAGE FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
HutTTo) laid before the House the fol- 
lowing message from the President of 
the United States; which was read and, 
together with accompanying papers, 
without objection, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and Transpor- 
tation. 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith the Saint Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corpora- 
tion’s Annual Report for fiscal year 
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1991. This report has been prepared in 
accordance with section 10 of the Saint 
Lawrence Seaway Act of May 13, 1954 
(33 U.S.C. 989(a)), and covers the period 
October 1, 1990, through September 30, 
1991. 
GEORGE BUSH. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, June 2, 1992. 


— 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE U.S. 
ARMS CONTROL AND DISAR- 
MAMENT AGENCY,  1991—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following message 
from the President of the United 
States; which was read and, together 
with the accompanying papers, without 
objection, referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I am pleased to transmit the United 
States Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency Annual Report for 1991. 

The report provides information 
about the nature and significance of 
treaties signed during the year, the 
conduct of arms control negotiations, 
the coordination of treaty implementa- 
tion procedures, and other activities 
conducted pursuant to the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Act, as amend- 
ed. 

The international security environ- 
ment, which has changed considerably 
since the submission of last year’s re- 
port, continues to evolve. Our bilateral 
arms control agenda, including the 
START treaty that is reviewed exten- 
sively in Chapter 2, continues. At the 
same time, our efforts to curb pro- 
liferation and deal with the regional 
conflicts have been expanded, and the 
implementation of the growing number 
of existing treaties and agreements has 
become more demanding. The work of 
arms control, therefore, is expanding. 

As our defense program reorders its 
priorities, our arms control program is 
doing the same as a consequence of the 
changed East-West relationship. 

GEORGE BUSH. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, June 2, 1992. 


WHERE HAVE YOUR SOCIAL 
SECURITY DOLLARS GONE? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. STARK] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, a number of con- 
stituents, mostly seniors, have been writing to 
my office asking what has happened to their 
Social Security money. There’s a lot of folks 
out there trying to convince them that it's been 
stolen, so they've been writing to me with a lot 
of questions. Here is my response: 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN, I am outraged that 
Washington politicians have spent every 
penny of our Social Security Trust Fund on 
„ wasteful and unnecessary government 
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spending programs * * * now the money is 
completely gone. This is outright theft! 

That’s what the postcards coming into my 
office scream. 

The stolen Social Security funds postcards 
are part of a campaign to raise money for a 
bunch of fastbuck artists who scare people 
into contributing to their cause. They take the 
money and pay themselves fancy salaries and 
use the rest to send out another scary mailing. 

But a lot of people believe it. In the budget 
poll | sent out this spring, | got more questions 
about Social Security spending as part of the 
budget than | did on any other issue. 

| thought it would help to lay out some facts. 
lf anyone doesn’t believe what | am about to 
say, please let me know and I'll send you the 
proof. 

Basically, | get three kinds of worrying ques- 
tions about Social Security: 

Where is all the money that’s supposed to 
be in the trust funds? 

Why is Social Security treated as part of the 
Federal budget when it is supposed to be a 
separate trust fund? 

How come money is going to people who 
never contributed? 

Where is all the money in the trust fund? 

Or if it is not in gold bars | can see and feel, 
is it really there? 

Let's trace what happens to your Social Se- 
curity taxes: 

Almost every American worker pays 7.65 
percent of his or her payroll in taxes for Social 
Security retirement, disability, and Medicare 
insurance on a certain amount of their wages. 
The employer matches it with another 7.65 
percent. The money goes in the form of a 
check to the Treasury Department, earmarked 
for the Social Security and Medicare trust 
funds, where it is cashed. 

What does the Treasury do with the cash 
that belongs to the Social Security trust funds? 

Let's think of the options: 

They could put all that cold cash under the 
world’s biggest mattress, or—pretty much the 
same thing—in a vault in Fort Knox and ear- 
mark it for the trust funds. 

It would be safe. You could see it. Every 
year someone could run their hands through it 
to really make sure it was real. It would also 
not earn interest. In fact with roughly 3—4 per- 
cent a year inflation, it would gradually lose 
value. About every 20 years the value of this 
cold cash would be cut in half because of in- 
flation. That's not a great way to prepare for 
the millions of baby boomers who will start re- 
tiring in about 20 years. 

They could invest it in gold bars and put it 
in Fort Knox in the name of the trust funds. 

Same problem: no interest, and worse, the 
world price of gold can move up and down 
pretty dramatically. Most of the gold in the 
world comes from Russia and South Africa. If 
they produce more, the price goes down and 
the Social Security investment could be largely 
wiped out. 

They could buy stocks and bonds on Wall 
Street or they could buy something very tan- 
gible like land and put it in the name of the 
Social Security trust funds. 

Some years that would be great. The stock 
market has been bullish and rising for a long, 
long time now. But some of you remember 
1929. All of us remember 5 years ago when 
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the market fell a shocking 508 points in 1 day. 
As for land, the collapse of land values is one 
of the reasons about 20 percent of the S&L’s 
in the country are bankrupt and a whole lot of 
banks are in deep trouble. 

Could we come up with something safer? 
Japanese yen? German marks? Diamonds? 
Cans of caviar? | think not. 

So it comes down to this: 

How much do we want to gamble on the re- 
tirement income of tens of millions of people? 
If we don't want to gamble too much—if you 
want a sure-thing, safe, conservative invest- 
ment, where should Treasury invest that cash 
on behalf of the Social Security trust funds? 

U.S. Treasury notes and savings bonds. 

One of the safest, most dependable invest- 
ments in the world are U.S. Government notes 
or savings bonds. They may not get the best 
rate of return; they may not be flashy or the 
way to strike it rich—but boy are they safe. So 
that’s what Treasury does; it takes the cash 
from your Social Security taxes, buys bonds 
from another part of the Treasury Department, 
and gives those bonds to the Social Security 
trust fund. 

The bonds earn interest. Last year, the So- 
cial Security trust funds earned about 
$19,800,000,000—that’s $19.8 billion—in inter- 
est which it reinvested in Treasury bonds be- 
longing to the Social Security trust fund. When 
Social Security needs cash to pay a retiree, it 
goes back to Treasury, turns the bond in, and 
gets back cash, plus interest, which it sends to 
the beneficiary. 

So what happened to the cash in the Treas- 
ury? The postcards say it was stolen and 
spent on wasteful Government programs. 

Since the Government is currently running a 
deficit, every penny of cash is spent on run- 
ning the day-to-day operations of the Govern- 
ment: the Alameda Naval Station, rebuilding 
the Nimitz Highway, FAA flight controllers’ sal- 
aries, you name it. You may say that some 
Government programs are wasteful, but | don't 
think you can say the money has been stolen. 
It has been loaned, just as a private bank 
loans and spends the money you put into a 
savings account or CD. 

Is there any chance that it could be stolen, 
that someday Social Security will knock on 
Treasury's door and say they'd like cash for 
some bonds and Treasury will laugh and say 
“go away”? 

We've never done that in 203 years, even in 
the middle of a Civil War, not even when the 
British burned Washington. The U.S. Govern- 
ment is currently in no danger of going bank- 
rupt or defaulting on its obligations. Any de- 
faulting future government would probably be 
lynched by the 40 to 50 million people de- 
pendent on Social Security—as well as the 
beneficiaries of every other Government pro- 
gram—and if not lynched, they'd surely be de- 
feated in the next election. In short, we 
shouldn't stay up at night worrying about it! 

That's the true story. 

The next time some demagog wants you to 
send him money to save the Social Security 
trust fund, please don’t waste your 29 cents 
writing him. And for goodness sake, don't 
send him any money! 

Why is Social Security still listed in the Fed- 
eral budget calculations when it is a separate 
trust fund? 
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There are lots of different ways and reasons 
for figuring the Federal budget. One reason is 
to understand the total impact of all Federal 
programs and taxes on the total economy. 

To ignore Social Security spending and 
taxes would be to say that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is having about 20 percent—or $300 
billion less impact on the economy than it 
really does. 

That's a lot to ignore. 

How come money is going to people who 
never contributed? 

It’s not. 

lf you or someone in your family did not 
contribute, you don’t get Social Security trust 
fund money. You are ineligible. 

If you know someone who is getting Social 
Security who doesn’t fall into one of the above 
categories, let me know—anonymously if you 
want—and we'll get the auditors to check it 
out. 


————ů— 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. LEACH) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr, BILIRAKIS, for 60 minutes, 
June 16. 

Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming, for 5 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. SMITH of Oregon, for 60 minutes, 
on June 3. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. WYDEN) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr. MONTGOMERY, 
today. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. WYDEN, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. MAZZOLI, for 60 minutes, today. 

Mr. OBEY, for 60 minutes, today. 

Mr. CARPER, for 60 minutes, on June 


on 


for 5 minutes, 


3. 

Mr. PAYNE of Virginia, for 60 min- 
utes, on June 3. 

Mr. OBEY, for 60 minutes each day, on 
June 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
19, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 29, 30, July 1, 2, and 
3. 

Mr. ATKINS, for 5 minutes, on June 3. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. BONIOR) to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks and include extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr. STARK, for 5 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. LEACH) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. CLINGER. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. 

Mr. GILMAN in two instances. 

Mr. McGRATH. 
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Mr. LEACH. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. WYDEN) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. ROE in two instances. 

Mrs. COLLINS of Michigan. 

Mr. FASCELL in two instances. 

Mr. HOYER, 

Mr. BONIOR. 

Mr. BROWN. 

Mr. BLACKWELL in two instances. 

Mr. FORD of Michigan. 

Mr. NEAL of Massachusetts in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. BILBRAY. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 3 o’clock and 35 minutes p.m.) 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Wednesday, June 3, 1992, 
at noon. 

O 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

3630. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
copy of D.C. act 9-220, “District of Columbia 
Noise Control Amendment Act of 1992.“ pur- 
suant to D.C. Code, section 1-233(c)(1); to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

3631. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
General Counsel, Department of Energy, 
transmitting notice of meetings related to 
the International Energy Program; to the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

3632. A letter from the Secretary, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, transmitting 
notification that it has extended the time 
period for acting on the appeal in Ex Parte 
No. 346 (Sub-No. 14A), pursuant to 49 U.S.C. 
10327(k); to the Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. 

3633. A letter from the Acting Director, De- 
fense Security Assistance Agency, transmit- 
ting notification of the Department of the 
Air Force’s proposed letter(s) of offer and ac- 
ceptance [LOA] to Saudi Arabia for defense 
articles and services (Transmittal No. 92-28), 
pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 2776(b); to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

3634. A letter from the Acting Director, De- 
fense Security Assistance Agency, transmit- 
ting notification of the Department of the 
Army’s proposed letter(s) of offer and accept- 
ance [LOA] to Saudi Arabia for defense arti- 
cles and services (Transmittal No. 92-29), 
pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 2776(b); to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

3635. A letter from the Acting Director, De- 
fense Security Assistance Agency, transmit- 
ting notification of the Department of the 
Army's proposed letter(s) of offer and accept- 
ance [LOA] to Saudi Arabia for defense arti- 
cles and services (Transmittal No. 92-25), 
pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 2776(b); to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

3636. A letter from the Acting Director, 
Defese Security Assistance Agency, trans- 
mitting notification of the Department of 
the Air Force’s proposed letter(s) of offer and 
acceptance [LOA] to Saudi Arabia for de- 
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fense articles and services (Transmittal No. 
92-26), pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 2776(b); to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

3637. A letter from the Administrator, 
Agency for International Development, 
transmitting progress in conserving tropical 
forests and biological diversity in developing 
countries, pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 2151p; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

3638. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting the 1991 annual re- 
port on the financial status of the military 
retirement system, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 
9503; to the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations. 

3639. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Election Commission, transmitting a copy of 
the semiannual report on activities of the in- 
spector general for the period October 1, 1991 
through March 31, 1992, pursuant to Public 
Law 95-452, section 5(b) (102 Stat. 2526); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

3640. A letter from the Chairman, Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, transmitting 
the semiannual report of the inspector gen- 
eral and the management response of the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, pursuant 
to Public Law 95-452, section 5(b) (102 Stat. 
2526); to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 

3641. A letter from the Secretary, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, transmitting the 21st 
annual report of the actual operation during 
water year 1991 for the reservoirs along the 
Colorado River; projected plan of operation 
for water year 1992, pursuant to 43 U.S.C. 
1552(b); to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. §611.11 

3642. A letter from the Secretary of En- 
ergy, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation entitled Power Marketing Adminis- 
tration Timely Payment Act“; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

3643. A letter from the Director, Federal 
Judicial Center, transmitting the 1991 an- 
nual report of the Federal Judicial Center, 
pursuant to 28 U.S.C. 623(b); to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

3644. A letter from the Administrator, Fed- 
eral Aviation Administration, transmitting 
the report of progress on developing and cer- 
tifying the traffic alert and collision avoid- 
ance system [TCAS], pursuant to Public Law 
100-223, section 203(b) (101 Stat. 1518); jointly, 
to the Committees on Public Works and 
Transportation and Science, Space, and 
Technology. 

3645. A letter from the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation entitled ‘‘Puerto Rico 
Medicaid Improvement Act of 1992"; jointly, 
to the Committees on Ways and Means and 
Energy and Commerce. 

3646. A letter from the Federal Reserve 
System, Board of Governors, transmitting a 
copy of a report on concerns relating to the 
soundness, stability, and integrity of domes- 
tic and international capital markets, pursu- 
ant to Public Law 101-432, section 8(a) (104 
Stat. 976); jointly, to the Committees on En- 
ergy and Commerce, Banking, Finance and 
Urban Affairs, and Agriculture. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI: Committee on Ways 
and Means. H.R. 5260. A bill to extend the 
emergency unemployment compensation 
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program, to revise the trigger provisions 
contained in the extended unemployment 
compensation program, and for other pur- 
poses. (Rep. 102-543, Pt.1). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. FROST: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 474. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H.R. 5006, a bill to authorize 
appropriations for fiscal year 1993 for mili- 
tary functions of the Department of Defense, 
to prescribe military personnel levels for fis- 
cal year 1993, and for other purposes (Rept. 
102-545). Referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTED BILLS SEQUENTIALLY 
REFERRED 


Under clause 5 of rule X, bills and re- 
ports were delivered to the Clerk for 
printing, and bills referred as follows: 


Mr. McCURDY: Permanent Select, Commit- 
tee on Intelligence. H.R. 5095. A bill to au- 
thorize appropriations for fiscal year 1993 for 
intelligence and intelligence-related activi- 
ties of the U.S. Government and the Central 
Intelligence Agency Retirement and Disabil- 
ity System, and for other purposes with 
amendments; referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services for a period ending not later 
than June 15, 1992, for consideration of such 
provisions of the bill and amendment as fall 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
pursuant to clause l(c) of rule X. (Rept. 102- 
544, Pt. 1). Ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 4 
of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. EDWARDS of Texas (for him- 
self, Mr. MCCLOSKEY, Mr. GEREN of 
Texas, Mr. JEFFERSON, Mr. EVANS, 
Mr. JONES of Georgia, Mr. FISH, and 
Mr. HAYES of Illinois): 

H.R. 5303. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to make the targeted jobs 
credit permanent and to treat as a member 
of a targeted group every individual who has 
received a Department of Defense campaign 
ribbon, liberation ribbon, or national defense 
service medal; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 5304. A bill to provide that a State 
court may not modify an order of another 
State court requiring the payment of child 
support unless the recipient of child support 
payments resides in the State in which the 
modification is sought, or consents to seek- 
ing the modification in such other State 
court; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCHUMER: 

H.R. 5305. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, with respect to environmental 
crimes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WYDEN: 

H.R. 5306. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to permit amounts in State 
unemployment funds to be used to provide 
self-employment allowances; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PETERSON of Florida: 

H.R. 5307. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to remove the limitations on 
the number of units of the Junior Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps that may be estab- 
lished and maintained at secondary edu- 
cational institutions that apply for such 
units; to the Committee on Armed Services. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memori- 
als, were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 

463, By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
Senate of the State of Hawaii, relative to the 
exoneration of Captain Charles Butler Mcvay 
III: to the Committee on Armed Services. 

464. Also, memorial of the Senate of the 
State of Hawaii, relative to the exoneration 
of Captain Charles Butler Mcvay II: to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

465. Also, memorial of the Senate of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, relative to 
the Pennsylvania Army and Air National 
Guard, to the Committee on Armed Services. 

466. Also, memorial of the Senate of the 
State of Hawaii, relative to requesting the 
Congress to support legislation proposed in 
“The Earthquake Project“; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

467. Also, memorial of the Senate of the 
State of Hawaii, relative to the 
antiproesterone steroid mifepristone, known 
as RU-486; to the Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. 

468. Also, memorial of the Senate of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, relative to 
breast cancer; to the Committee on Energy 
and Commerce. 

469. Also, memorial of the Senate of the 
State of Hawaii, relative to the United 
States to commit to strong environmental 
leadership at the United Nations’ Conference 
on Environment and Development; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

470. Also, memorial of the Senate of the 
State of Hawaii, relative to the United 
States to commit to strong environmental 
leadership at the United Nations’ Conference 
on Environment and Development; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

471. Also, memorial of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the State of Hawaii, relative 
to Guam in their quest for commonwealth 
status with the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

472. Also, memorial of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Commonwealth of the 
Mariana Islands, relative to political union 
with the United States; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

473. Also, memorial of the Senate of the 
State of Iowa, relative to the Missouri River 
Fish and Wildlife Mitigation Project; to the 
Committee on Public Works and Transpor- 
tation. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, sponsors 
were added to public bills and resolu- 
tions as follows: 


H.R. 431: Mr. ORTON. 

H.R. 640; Mr. VISCLOSKY. 

H.R. 911: Mr. RIGGS, Mr. ALLARD, Mr. WISE, 
Mr. NUSSLE, and Mr. VALENTINE. 

H.R. 962: Mr. WEISS. 

H.R. 1536: Mr. HAYES of Illinois, Mr. SAv- 
AGE, Mr. MFUME, and Mr. WOLPE. 

H.R. 1809: Mr. MOORHEAD. 

H.R. 1886: Mr. MURPHY and Mr. MURTHA. 

H.R. 2806: Mr. LANTOS, Mr. RIGGS, 
SCHIFF, Mr. CLINGER, and Mr. ROEMER. 

H.R. 3222: Ms. KAPTUR and Mr. LEVIN of 
Michigan. 

H.R. 3236: Mr. MCCLOSKEY. 

H.R. 3472: Mr. ZIMMER. 

H.R. 3518: Mr. SANTORUM, Mr. TORRES, Mr. 
SERRANO, and Mr. WILSON. 

H.R. 3542: Mr. MAVROULES. 

H.R. 3705: Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming. 
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H.R. 3953: Mr. EVANS, Mr. JONTZ, Mr. ROSE, 
Mr. WILLIAMS, and Mr. FISH. 

H.R, 4002: Mr. HUGHES, Mr. TORRICELLI, and 
Mr. FISH, 

H.R. 4204: Mr. WHEAT. 

H.R. 4222: Mrs. MINK and Mr. TAUZIN. 

H.R. 4310: Ms. NORTON and Mr. SAXTON. 

H.R. 4354: Mr. OWENS of Utah. 

H.R. 4376: Mr. JONTZ. 

H.R. 4490: Mr. ENGEL. 

H.R. 4507: Mr. COOPER, Mr. MARKEY, Mrs. 
MINK, Mr. SHAW, Mr. Espy, Mr. SWIFT, Mr. 
MCDERMOTT, Mr. ENGEL, Mr. SUNDQUIST, and 
Mr. IRELAND. 

H.R. 4567: Mr. LEHMAN of California, 

H.R, 4613: Mr. RIGGS. 

H.R. 4706: Mr. WHEAT. 

H.R. 4829: Mr. ENGEL. 

H.R. 4924: Mr. DELLUMS. 

H.R. 4991: Mr. SAVAGE, Mr. GONZALEZ, Mr. 
BROWN, Mr. GEJDENSON, Ms. PELOSI, Mr. 
MANTON, and Mr. HOAGLAND. 

H.R. 4996: Mr. HAMILTON, Mr. FROST, Mr. 
FISH, and Mr. HAYES of Illinois. 

H.R. 5073: Mr. BRUCE. 

H.R. 5079: Mrs. LOWEY of New York and Mr. 
MCCLOSKEY. 

H.R. 5206: Mr. MINETA. 

H.R. 5216: Mr. STEARNS and Mr. NATCHER. 

H.R. 5219: Mr. BEILENSON, Mr. NOWAK, and 
Mr. GEJDENSON. 

H.R. 6240: Mr. Swirt, Mr. Rog, Mr. 
MCMILLEN of Maryland, Mr. GALLO, Mr. MAZ- 
ZOLI, Mr. KOSTMAYER, and Mr. NEAL of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

H.R. 5282: Mr. FAWELL and Mr. VISCLOSKY. 

H.J. Res. 271: Mr. STOKES and Mr. FRANK of 
Masschusetts. 

H.J. Res. 353: Mr. BATEMAN, Mr. 
BUSTAMANTE, Mrs. COLLINS of Michigan, Mr. 
DARDEN, Mr. DUNCAN, Mr. EVANS, Mr. 
HOCHBRUECKNER, and Mr. SMITH of Texas. 

H.J. Res. 378: Mr. ENGEL. 

H.J. Res. 380: Mr. CARDIN, Mr. GORDON, Mr. 
WHITTEN, Mr. QUILLEN, Mr. HUNTER, Mr. 
TANNER, Mr. COOPER, Mr. YOUNG of Alaska, 
Mr. HENRY, Mr, LANTOS, Mr. WISE, Mr. 
VANDER JAGT, Mr. REED, Mr. BUNNING, Mr. 
MORAN, Mr. SWETT, Mr. LEVIN of Michigan, 
Mr. RICHARDSON, and Mr, SUNDQUIST. 

H. J. Res. 391: Mr. SOLOMON, Mr. DELAY, Mr. 
ARCHER, Mr. PRICE, and Mr. MCNULTY. 

H. J. Res. 393: Mr. DEFAZIO, Mr. STEARNS, 
Mr. EARLY, Mr. BONIOR, Mr. MCCLOSKEY, 
Mrs. MINK, Mrs. COLLINS of Michigan, Mr. 
CALLAHAN, Mr. HASTERT, Mr. MACHTLEY, Mr. 
GRANDY, Mr. STARK, Mr. HARRIS, Mr. FOGLI- 
ETTA, Mr. HAYES of Illinois, Mr. COOPER, and 
Mr. Ray. 

H.J. Res. 411: Mr. JONES of North Carolina 
and Mr. HAYES of Illinois. 

H.J. Res. 426: Mr. LANCASTER and Mr. QUIL- 
LEN. 

H. J. Res. 478: Mr. POSHARD and Mr. MAN- 
TON. 

H. J. Res. 483: Mrs. JOHNSON of Connecticut 
and Mr. ROSE. 

H. Con. Res. 180: Mr. STARK, Mr. SANDERS, 
and Mr. SCHUMER. 

H. Con. Res. 282: Mr. ANDREWS of New Jer- 
sey, Mr. ANTHONY, Mr. HOAGLAND, Mr. DON- 
NELLY, Mr. SAVAGE, and Mr. SIKORSKI. 

H. Con. Res. 297: Mr. GEJDENSON. 

H. Con. Res. 305: Mr. GUARINI, Mr. ATKINS, 
and Mr. LEVINE of California. 

H. Con. Res. 316: Mr. SMITH of Florida, Mr. 
SCHEUER, Mr. LEVIN of Michigan, Mr. 
KOPETSKI, Mr. ZELIFF, Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER, 
Mr. MANTON, Mr. HUNTER, Mr. BILBRAY, Mr. 
MACHTLEY, Mr. BEILENSON, Ms. MOLINARI, 
Mr. BERMAN, and Mr. WEISS. 

H. Res. 204: Mr. FIELDS. 

H. Res. 422: Ms. HORN, Mr. WOLPE, Mr. 
Espey, Mr. GUARINI, Mr. MRAZEK, Mrs. 
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SCHROEDER, Mr. ENGEL, Mr. JEFFERSON, Mr. PETITIONS, ETC. 

PETRI, Mrs. UNSOELD, Mr. KLuG, Mr. 

LAGOMARSINO, Mr. LUKEN, Mr. MCNULTY, and Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
Mr. TOWNS. and papers were laid on the Clerk’s Rodney King; which was referred to the Com- 
eatin eater DANNEMEYER, Mr. ZELIFF, desk and referred as follows: mittee on the Judiciary. 


159. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
the Office of the Mayor, the city of East Or- 
ange, NJ, relative to the brutal beating of 
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SENATE—Tuesday, June 2, 1992 


The Senate met at 9:30 a.m., on the 
expiration of the recess, and was called 
to order by the Honorable J. ROBERT 
KERREY, a Senator from the State of 
Nebraska. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Richard 
C. Halverson, D.D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let us pray: 

Judge not, that ye be not judged. For 
with that judgment ye judge, ye shall be 
judged: and with what measure ye mete, it 
shall be measured to you again.—Mat- 
thew 7:2. For all have sinned, and come 
short of the glory of God.—Romans 3:23. 

Eternal God, perfect in truth, justice, 
and righteousness, as Your Word de- 
clares, we are all in the same boat. It 
hardly behooves any of us to stand in 
judgment against another. We are all 
sinners. We have all come short of the 
glory of God. We have all failed to 
measure up to Your perfect truth, jus- 
tice, and righteousness. 

Patient Father, forgive us for con- 
demning others with the same con- 
demnation which we deserve. Forgive 
us for the scapegoating which persists 
in casting blame upon others while we 
absolve ourselves. Help us to see our- 
selves as God sees us and, having ac- 
cepted our condition, help us to confess 
and receive Your absolution. 

In the name of the Lamb of God that 
takes away the sin of the world. Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will please read a communication 
to the Senate from the President pro 
tempore [Mr. BYRD]. 

The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, DC, June 2, 1992. 
To the Senate: 

Under the provisions of rule I, section 3, of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate, I hereby 
appoint the Honorable J. ROBERT KERREY, a 
Senator from the State of Nebraska, to per- 
form the duties of the Chair. 

ROBERT C. BYRD, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. KERREY thereupon assumed the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


RECOGNITION OF THE MAJORITY 
LEADER 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the standing order, the ma- 
jority leader is recognized. 


(Legislative day of Thursday, March 26, 1992) 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, am I 
correct in my understanding that the 
Journal of proceedings has been ap- 
proved to date? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The majority leader is correct. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, this 
morning the period for morning busi- 
ness will extend until 10 a.m., with 
Senators permitted to speak for up to 5 
minutes each. 

At 10 a.m., the Senate will begin con- 
sideration of S. 474, the Professional 
and Amateur Sports Protection Act. 
Consideration of this bill will be gov- 
erned by unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, details of which can be found on 
page 2 of the Senate Legislative Cal- 
endar. 

As noted in that agreement, the only 
amendment in order to the bill other 
than a modification of the committee 
substitute is one to be offered by Sen- 
ator GRASSLEY, with a maximum of 2 
hours for debate on the amendment. 

Any rollcall votes ordered relative to 
the bill will occur no earlier than 2:15 
p.m. today. 

The Senate will stand in recess from 
12:30 p.m. until 2:15 p.m. in order to ac- 
commodate the respective party con- 
ference luncheons. 

Following disposition of the sports 
gambling bill, the Senate will proceed 
to the consideration of S. 1504, the Cor- 
poration for Public Broadcasting au- 
thorization bill. That bill will be gov- 
erned by a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, which is also printed on page 2 of 
the Senate Legislative Calendar. 

Under that agreement, there is a fi- 
nite list of amendments remaining in 
order to the bill. 

Therefore, Senators should be alerted 
to the fact that the first vote relative 
to the sports gambling bill will occur 
no earlier than 2:15, and it is expected 
to occur at about 2:15 p.m., and other 
votes are likely to follow in relation to 
the Corporation for Public Broadcast- 
ing authorization bill. 


RESERVATION OF LEADER TIME 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I re- 
serve the remainder of my leader time 
and all of the leader time of the distin- 
guished Republican leader. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


VOTING SCHEDULE FOR JUNE 1 
THROUGH JULY 2 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
want to call the attention of Senators 
to the letter which I had written to 
Senators prior to Memorial Day in 
which I set forth the legislative sched- 
ule for the legislative period commenc- 
ing today and ending just prior to the 
Fourth of July. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of that letter be printed in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of my remarks today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MITCHELL. Senators should be 
aware, and the letter places Senators 
on notice, that when the Senate is in 
session, rollcall votes can occur at any 
time. 

I want that clearly understood by all 
Senators, that rollcall votes may occur 
at any time when the Senate is in ses- 
sion. There are relatively few legisla- 
tive days left in this session, and it is 
imperative that we make the most effi- 
cient use of the time in which the Sen- 
ate is in session. And that means that 
Senators must be present or remain 
within close proximity to the Capitol 
in order to respond to rollcall votes. 

So Senators are on notice, and have 
been now for nearly 2 weeks. I want to 
remind everyone that rollcall votes can 
occur at any time that the Senate is in 
session. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

EXHIBIT 1 
OFFICE OF THE MAJORITY LEADER, 
Washington, DC, May 22, 1992. 

DEAR COLLEAGUE: I am writing to advise 
you of the voting schedule during the legisla- 
tive period from Monday, June 1 through 
Thursday, July 2. 

Mondays: There will be no rollcall votes on 
June 1 or on June 8. Rollcall votes may 
occur after 5:00 p.m. on June 15, June 22 and 
June 29. 

Tuesdays: Rollcall votes may occur at any 
time. 

Wednesdays: Rollcall votes may occur at 
any time. 

Thursdays: Rolicall votes may occur at 
any time. 

Fridays: There will be no rollcall votes on 
June 5. There will be no session on July 3, 
the federal holiday in observance of Inde- 
pendence Day. Rollcall votes may occur 
prior to 3:00 p.m. on June 12, June 19 and 
June 26. 

This schedule will be observed unless oth- 
erwise specifically stated. Whenever adjust- 
ments are necessary, I will attempt to give 
you as much notice as is possible under the 
circumstances. 

Other than as specifically excluded above, 
rolicall votes may occur at any time“ that 


„This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 
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the Senate is in session. This includes the 
possibility of procedural votes to ensure the 
attendance of Senators. All Senators are 
hereby placed on notice of the possibility of 
such votes, and at any time, without prior 
notice, including on Monday evenings and on 
Fridays.“ 

I will write you again prior Independence 
Day to announce the voting schedule for the 
next legislative period. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE J. MITCHELL. 


v——ůů— 


MORNING BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, there 
will now be a period for the transaction 
of morning business not to extend be- 
yond the hour of 10 a.m., with Senators 
permitted to speak therein for not to 
exceed 5 minutes each. 

Mr. HEFLIN addressed the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Alabama. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT TO 
BALANCE THE FEDERAL BUDGET 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I rise 
today to support legislation requiring 
the Federal Government to achieve and 
maintain a balanced budget. Senate 
Joint Resolution 18, introduced by Sen- 
ator SIMON, passed the Judiciary Com- 
mittee and has been on the calendar for 
over a year. I am proud to be an origi- 
nal cosponsor of this resolution, which 
has strong bipartisan support. Floor 
action on this measure has been prom- 
ised, and I anticipate that the Senate 
will have an opportunity to vote on 
this proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution during this month of June. 

Throughout my tenure as a U.S. Sen- 
ator, in every Congress I have intro- 
duced legislation proposing a constitu- 
tional amendment requiring a balanced 
budget, and I have dedicated myself to 
work with my colleagues to curb Fed- 
eral spending. Indeed, the fiscal irre- 
sponsibility demonstrated over the 
years has convinced me that the only 
way to achieve and maintain a bal- 
anced Federal budget is by a constitu- 
tional requirement. 

For much of our Nation's history, a 
balanced Federal budget was the status 
quo and part of our unwritten constitu- 
tion. For our first 100 years, this coun- 
try carried a surplus budget, but in re- 
cent years this Nation’s spending has 
gone out of control. 

Congress has made efforts to bring 
the budget under control by legislative 
means, but it is clear that it has failed. 
Constitutional discipline is the only 
way we can achieve the goal of reduc- 
ing deficits. Ever since I have been in 
the Senate, I have supported and advo- 
cated efforts which have come close to 
moving a balanced budget amendment 
through Congress. During the 97th Con- 
gress, a measure was passed in the Sen- 
ate with the necessary two-thirds vote, 
but failed to gain passage in the House. 
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In the 99th Congress, after extensive 
debate, passage of a balanced budget 
amendment by the Senate failed by one 
vote—it achieved 66 votes. The con- 
stitutional requirement of two-thirds 
was one shy. 

Last Congress, I supported a measure 
which passed the Judiciary Committee, 
but it was never considered by the full 
Senate. Therefore, I continue to call on 
my colleagues to support this crucial 
initiative. 

Section 1 of Senate Joint Resolution 
18 requires a three-fifths vote of each 
House of Congress before the Federal 
Government can engage in deficit 
spending. A 60-percent vote in the Sen- 
ate is a very difficult one to obtain. 
This requirement should establish the 
norm that spending will not exceed re- 
ceipts in any fiscal year. If the Govern- 
ment is going to spend money, it 
should have the money on hand to pay 
its bills. 

Section 2 provides for the submission 
by the President of a balanced budget 
to Congress. This section reflects the 
belief that sound fiscal planning should 
be a shared governmental responsibil- 
ity by the President as well as the Con- 
gress. 

Section 3 of the amendment requires 
a majority vote of the whole number of 
each House of Congress any time Con- 
gress votes to increase revenues. This 
holds public officials responsible, and 
puts elected officials on record for any 
tax increase which may be necessary to 
support Federal spending. 

Section 4 of the amendment not only 
permits a waiver of the provisions for 
any fiscal year in which a declaration 
of war is in effect, but also contains a 
waiver provision in cases of less than 
an outright declaration of war—where 
the United States is engaged in mili- 
tary conflict which causes an immi- 
nent and serious threat to national se- 
curity, and is so declared by a joint 
resolution. Under this scenario, a ma- 
jority of the whole number of each 
House of Congress may waive the re- 
quirements of a balanced budget 
amendment. 

The United States has engaged in 
only five declared wars, yet the United 
States has engaged in hostilities 
abroad which required no less commit- 
ment of human lives or American re- 
sources than declared wars. In fact, our 
Nation has been involved in approxi- 
mately 200 instances in which the Unit- 
ed States has used military forces 
abroad in situations of conflict. Not all 
of these would move Congress to seek a 
waiver of the requirement of a bal- 
anced budget, but Congress should have 
the constitutional flexibility to pro- 
vide for our Nation’s security. 

Section 5 of the amendment provides 
that total receipts shall include all re- 
ceipts of the United States except 
those derived from borrowing. In addi- 
tion, total outlays shall include all 
outlays of the United States except 
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those for repayment of debt principal. 
This section is intended to better de- 
fine the relevant amounts that must be 
balanced. 


Mr. President, the future of our Na- 
tion’s economy is not a partisan issue. 
Furthermore, the problem of deficit 
spending cannot be blamed on one 
branch of Government or one political 
party. Similarly, just as everyone must 
share part of the blame for our eco- 
nomic ills, everyone must be united in 
acting to attack the growing problem 
of deficit spending. I recognize that a 
balanced budget amendment will not 
cure our economic problems overnight, 
but it will change the course of our fu- 
ture and lead to responsible fiscal man- 
agement by our National Government. 


Mr. President, I received a letter 
from former Senator William Prox- 
mire, dated May 18, 1992. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the letter be printed 
in the RECORD following my remarks. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

WASHINGTON, DC, 
May 18, 1992. 
Hon. HOWELL HEFLIN. 

DEAR HOWELL: When I left the Senate, I 
said that I would not be coming back to 
lobby my colleagues on pending legislation. I 
did not and I do not now intend to make a 
second career out of wielding influence on 
the legislative process on behalf of any par- 
ticular industry or interest group. 

I have chosen, however, to make a single 
exception to this general rule. I am writing 
today to urge you to support S.J. Res. 18, a 
proposed amendment to the Constitution to 
require a balanced federal budget. 

Our situation has, indeed, become dire. As 
the annual federal deficit continues to grow, 
and the total national debt soars out of con- 
trol, a greater and greater portion of our na- 
tional budget now goes to pay interest on 
that debt. The numbers are virtually incom- 
prehensible. How much debt is the $4 trillion 
that the United States owes to bondholders 
around the world? The money must ulti- 
mately come from the American taxpayer, 
and the debt comes out to $16,000 for every 
man, woman and child in America. 

This cannot continue. The Balanced Budg- 
et Amendment to the Constitution has be- 
come a necessity. When S.J. Res. 18 comes to 
the floor for consideration, I ask you to sup- 
port it. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM PROXMIRE. 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, is my lead- 
er time reserved? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Yes. 

Mr. DOLE. I thank the Chair. 

(The remarks of Mr. DOLE pertaining 
to the introduction of S. 2794 and S. 
2795 are located in today’s RECORD 
under Statements on Introduced Bills 
and Joint Resolutions.“) 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I reserve 
the remainder of my time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Colorado is rec- 
ognized. 
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THE UNCED BIODIVERSITY 
CONVENTION 


Mr. WIRTH. Mr. President, this 
morning, I shall take a few minutes to 
begin a series of statements that I in- 
tend to make this week on the U.N. 
Conference on Environment and Devel- 
opment [UNCED] beginning in Brazil 
tomorrow. 

The Earth summit, as it has come to 
be known, will be the most important 
environmental meeting, and perhaps 
the most significant international 
gathering of any nature, in our history. 
It is imperative that we understand 
what is at stake as the nations of the 
world gather to confront what I believe 
is a major ecological crisis. 

We, in the United States, stand with 
all nations of the world at a crossroads. 
There is a growing realization that civ- 
ilization has encountered a defining 
moment in its history. 

Because humanity has gained un- 
precedented power to disrupt the web 
of ecological services that make life— 
all life—possible, we are now faced with 
choices that will determine the well- 
being of our descendants and of the 
globe for generations to come. 

For the first time, we recognize that 
we are a profound force on the global 
environment. That is what the Earth 
summit is all about—reconciling our 
power to alter the global environment 
with our ability to reason and to create 
opportunity for the future. 

We cannot continue activities that 
doom not only our ability to provide an 
acceptable quality of life for ourselves, 
but threaten even our continued exist- 
ence and the existence of the majority 
of God's creation. We simply cannot 
continue business as usual. It is 
unsustainable. Nowhere is this more 
evident than in terms of what we are 
doing to the land around the globe. We 
are systematically destroying forests, 
soils, and species. 

The issue of land degradation can be 
divided into separate but interdepend- 
ent problems: the destruction of soils, 
deforestation, desertification, and the 
loss of biodiversity. Many of my col- 
leagues have read in the media re- 
cently about the treaty on conserving 
biological diversity. This convention 
has been negotiated by the nations of 
the world to address each of these is- 
sues, on a nation-by-nation basis, by 
promoting the protection and sustain- 
able use of entire ecosystems. 

Past patterns of unrestrained exploi- 
tation and development has led to a 
alarming crisis, which is explicitly rec- 
ognized by the biodiversity treaty that 
nations are trying to agree on in 
Brazil. 

Unfortunately, the United States, for 
various reasons, has said it would not 
sign this treaty and I am hopeful as my 
remarks will indicate that the United 
States may come around and that we 
may be able to develop a way in which 
the United States can agree and can 
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lead the world as the world expects us 
to lead. 

We are losing productive lands to 
rampant clearing of forests, soil pro- 
ductivity is dropping and soil erosion 
increasing, semiarid and arid lands are 
turning to desert from overuse, species 
are disappearing from the planet at ap- 
proximately about 1,000 times the nor- 
mal rate, a patch of rain forest dis- 
appears every second. 

Reversing these trends is not a lux- 
ury, it is a necessity. Human beings, by 
sheer numbers and technological inge- 
nuity, have gained the ability to dis- 
rupt entire regions and indeed the glob- 
al environmental balance. Eastern Eu- 
rope provides a profound example of 
what awaits those who disregard all en- 
vironmental consideration in blind pur- 
suit of economic considerations. And 
while economic activity can have im- 
portant impacts on the environment, 
the environment is also an important 
component of economic development. 
Again, Eastern Europe is a powerful ex- 
ample. As the nations of Eastern Eu- 
rope seek to attract investment and de- 
velop free market economies, they are 
finding environmental decay to be a 
powerful obstacle for locating new 
businesses. Many businesses simply do 
not want to locate where profound pol- 
lution exists. 

Similarly, economic prudence de- 
mands that we conserve and nurture 
our soils and forests to maintain these 
building blocks of our economic, social, 
and physical livelihood. 

The extent of what we are doing to 
the land has become very clear in re- 
cent years. The signs of global ecologi- 
cal decay are all around us. Just a few 
months ago, the U.N. Environment 
Program reported that since the end of 
World War II, 10 percent of the world’s 
soil has been destroyed through defor- 
estation and poor land management. 
On a global basis we are now destroy- 
ing 25 billion tons of topsoil annually. 
Soils which take decades to develop are 
being ruined each year. 

Similarly, tropical deforestation in- 
creased 50 percent during the 1980's, to 
an average of 40 million acres per year. 
This is particularly disturbing consid- 
ering that half of the world’s species 
are found in tropical forests. These 
rainforests function as carbon sinks, 
removing carbon dioxide—the primary 
greenhouse gas—from the atmosphere. 
Preserving forests around the globe 
will result in benefits manyfold: con- 
serving the richness of biodiversity— 
the genetic building blocks of life; 
maintaining climate stability and the 
predictability of global weather pat- 
terns; and maintaining the ability of 
nature to cleanse the air and water we 
depend on for life. 

I welcome the President's initiative 
announced yesterday—on protecting 
forests around the globe. It is a step 
forward. But the President must under- 
stand that leadership begins at home. 
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We cannot call on the Brazilians or 
others to protect their native, mature 
forests while at the same time allowing 
the continued destruction of our own 
ancient forests and endangered species 
at home. That is an unreasonable and 
inconsistent position. The President 
needs to reconcile his international 
policy with his domestic policy. 

Desertification, a third trend in our 
assault on the land, is the process by 
which arid lands are transformed into 
desert through various factors includ- 
ing human activity and climate vari- 
ations. Desertification is a silent crisis, 
affecting as it does more than one- 
sixth of the world’s population and 
one-quarter of the total land area of 
the planet. Occurring primarily in the 
developing world, poverty is the most 
widespread and pernicious cause of this 
troubling trend. 

And while we are destroying species, 
cutting down forests, and turning land 
into desert, we are also witnessing an 
explosion in population—a rapid 
growth in the numbers of human 
beings who depend on the natural re- 
sources we are denuding. The world’s 
population has doubled to 5.4 billion 
and is projected to double again some- 
time around the middle of the next 
century. How can we continue to de- 
stroy our land and resources and hope 
to feed and clothe all these new people? 

Uncontrolled population growth will 
doom every hope of stable economic de- 
velopment in the Third World, and 
every initiative to combat poverty and 
hunger worldwide. It also will bring in- 
creasing pressure to bear on inter- 
national security, as impoverished peo- 
ples—environmental as well as eco- 
nomic refugees—begin moving to re- 
gions with food, hope and the promise 
of fulfilling basic human needs. Ignor- 
ing this situation condemns not just 
nature, but humanity as well. 

Increasing international recognition 
of the global environmental crisis pro- 
vided the impetus for the U.N. Con- 
ference on Environment and Develop- 
ment, scheduled to begin this week in 
Rio. The force driving the UNCED 
process is the clear and widely recog- 
nized need to link economic and envi- 
ronmental pursuits. 

The goal is to structure future devel- 
opment in such a way as to prevent ir- 
reparable damage to the Earth’s life- 
sustaining ecological systems, whose 
vast and complex natural processes we 
depend on for our survival. 

And so it was with great expectation 
and hope that the UNCED process was 
begun in 1990. Through a series of pre- 
paratory meetings, it was hoped that 
leadership would be provided to estab- 
lish a global partnership to protect our 
land resources and employ them in sus- 
tainable development. 

As these negotiations have pro- 
gressed, I have been struck by the tre- 
mendous power of the United States. 
Many in our country despair of our fu- 
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ture. Some fear that we are in a period 
of protracted decline. To me, the 
UNCED process has reaffirmed our im- 
mense power. The world is looking to 
us for leadership. If the United States 
sets a course, the world will follow. Un- 
fortunately, our lead has been too 
timid, and so has been the result. 

Again last week, I was saddened to 
learn of President Bush’s decision not 
to sign the important draft biological 
diversity treaty—which relates di- 
rectly to the issues of land loss I have 
been discussing this morning. The bio- 
diversity treaty as an important first 
step in an international process de- 
signed to confront the continuing and 
unsustainable assault on the Earth’s 
lands. This treaty—and others on for- 
ests and global climate change—while 
not as comprehensive as the situation 
may warrant, will begin a process to- 
ward addressing our most pressing en- 
vironmental challenges and mark the 
beginning of an era of sustainable de- 
velopment. 

The Draft Convention on Biological 
Diversity has as its objective the con- 
servation of the planet’s biological di- 
versity of the planet and the sustain- 
able use of genetic resources. The trea- 
ty recognizes that the conservation of 
biodiversity is a common cause for us 
all and that each nation has a respon- 
sibility to ensure that its activities do 
not damage the global commons. 

Our negotiators have expressed con- 
cern with some provisions of the trea- 
ty. U.S. concern with the treaty arises 
primarily from sections that address 
the protection of intellectual property 
rights. During the treaty negotiations, 
our negotiators argued for a separation 
of the treatment of technology accom- 
panied by an inherent intellectual 
property right and technology with no 
such a right. 

The administration—legitimately, I 
believe—felt that adequate protection 
for intellectual property rights and of 
the commercial benefits which may be 
gained from the use of genetic re- 
sources was essential. This is consist- 
ent with our position in the Uruguay 
round of talks on the General Agree- 
ment of Tariffs and Trade, or GATT, 
negotiations which are also underway. 
The developing nations argued that the 
developed world has an obligation to 
share the tools necessary to achieve 
sustainable development, and that pat- 
ents and property rights should not be 
used as barriers to technology transfer. 

A second issue in the negotiations 
has been the treatment of benefits aris- 
ing from the promising expansion of 
biotechnology. I have long argued that 
instead of looking at global environ- 
mental protection as an economic hur- 
dle, we must also look for the economic 
opportunities that will emerge as we 
confront—as we must—unsustainable 
ecological trends. And when looking 
for opportunities, there may be no 
greater example than that of the phar- 
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maceutical and biotechnology indus- 
tries of which we can be proud of in 
this country. 

So what are the economic opportuni- 
ties coming out of a biodiversity con- 
vention, Mr. President? Today, chemi- 
cal compounds whose origins can be 
traced to tropical rain forests generate 
more than $40 billion in economic ac- 
tivity. Pharmaceuticals are more than 
a $100 billion market. Looking to a 
more environmentally sound future, we 
can see that biological diversity begs 
for economic creativity and entre- 
preneurial activity. 

American pharmaceutical companies 
can be leaders in prospecting the rain 
forests of the world for plants with 
promising commercial values. 

The world’s largest pharmaceutical 
company, Merck, announced last fall a 
joint agreement with Costa Rica’s Na- 
tional Institute of Biodiversity to 
screen plants and insects found in the 
Costa Rican rain forest for chemical 
compounds that might be used for 


8. 

This is the first step in an effort to 
link U.S. biotechnology/bioengineering 
capabilities with the genetic capital of 
the natural world. The developing na- 
tions are naturally concerned that 
they share in any commercial suc- 
cesses related to the exploitation of ge- 
netic resources derived from plants and 
animals found in their countries. That 
is a perfectly legitimate position, in 
my opinion. The benefits of genetic 
prospecting should be shared, and I re- 
gret that the administration is reluc- 
tant to signal this important new era 
of cooperation. 

Elimination of the profit motive can 
be a strong disincentive to the protec- 
tion of the world’s biodiversity. Just as 
we need to protect patent rights to cre- 
ate incentives for biological conserva- 
tion, so too must we promote economic 
incentives for the nations that house 
our genetic inheritance with a motive 
for protecting these treasures. 

Again, I respect the administration's 
views on the elements of the biodiver- 
sity convention that may 
counterproductively discourage private 
enterprise from moving in this direc- 
tion. With leadership, however, we 
might have been able to protect prop- 
erty rights while ensuring that devel- 
oping nations are rewarded for their 
contribution to resource development. 
Unfortunately, that did not occur. 

Therefore, these concerns—together 
with other issues related to the obliga- 
tion and means to channel funding for 
sustainable developing to the develop- 
ing world—have resulted in a flawed 
agreement. But while it is flawed, it 
should be signed. 

Instead of narrowly focusing on these 
flaws, we need to consider the larger 
issue at stake, which is the promise 
that the UNCED process offers for con- 
tinued international cooperation, not 
only in commercial enterprises such as 
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chemical prospecting but in fashioning 
global responses to a wide variety of 
global problems. 

When 160 nations negotiate an agree- 
ment, no single nation will consider 
the final product ideal. That is why the 
agreement contains provisions to 
amend its content as developments 
warrant. If we do not take up that 
challenge, if we do not sign this agree- 
ment, the entire treaty will be dimin- 
ished. We are that important to this 
process. 

Despite its flaws, the draft biodiver- 
sity convention can provide a sound 
foundation for the work of reducing 
loss of biodiversity, deforestation, and 
desertification. Should the United 
States refuse to sign, as the President 
has stated is his intention, a historic 
opportunity will have been lost. 

During negotiations on the climate 
change convention, the United States 
was able to gain acceptance of a posi- 
tion that most of the rest of the world 
thought was something less than was 
ideal or desirable. They agreed to a 
flawed convention knowing of the im- 
portance of gaining agreement on the 
start of an international process for 
the nations of the world to confront a 
threat to all of humanity. 

For this same reason, the United 
States should sign the biodiversity 
convention with the intention of im- 
proving its workings over time. To 
refuse to do so condemns humanity to 
a delayed entry in the battle to care 
for all life, to harness the economic op- 
portunities that await discovery, and 
ultimately we run the risk of condemn- 
ing ourselves to the effects of mass ex- 
tinction of biologic capital. 

Conserving biodiversity is not just 
about saving a national symbol, or es- 
tablishing animal reserves. Its about 
maintaining the natural systems of the 
Earth that support all life. These sys- 
tems purify the water we drink, recycle 
and balance the atmosphere we 
breathe, maintain the fertility of our 
croplands, and provide our food and 
medicine for our use. The rich and di- 
verse genetic library of the world’s 
life—the irreplaceable bounty of na- 
ture—is our gift. It would not be wise 
to squander it. 

The whole point of the Earth sum- 
mit, and of the biological diversity 
convention, is to arrange prudent and 
necessary economic development in a 
way that is both mindful of the needs 
and requirements of civilization and 
the natural world. 

Unless we protect the world's natural 
systems, our efforts to improve our 
quality of life and standard of living 
will be undermined—and doomed to 
failure. But if we refuse to use the 
Earth’s bounty prudently—in a sus- 
tainable fashion—we deny our children 
a future. The preservation of the 
globe’s soils, forests, and species are 
that important and must engage us all. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that various materials related to 
this subject be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

{From Time magazine, June 8, 1992] 
MAKING THINGS HAPPEN IN RIO 
(By Thomas E. Lovejoy) 

This planet—once described by Lewis 
Thomas as “hanging there in space and obvi- 
ously alive —is showing disturbing vital 
signs. The symptoms include accelerating 
deforestation and loss of species, and grow- 
ing atmospheric pollution by greenhouse 
gases and the ozone-eating 
chlorofluorocarbons (CFCs). The full list is 
familiar. The causes are rooted in our grow- 
ing numbers and the complexities of soci- 
ety's interaction with the natural world 
upon which we depend. 

This week the largest international meet- 
ing in history, let alone just on the subject 
of the environment, will convene in Rio de 
Janeiro, replete with 100 heads of state anda 
cast of tens of thousands. Some would assert 
that just having the meeting represents 
progress, but there is every reason to wish 
for and expect more. Fortunately, it is no 
longer possible that it will be naught but an 
environmental Woodstock or an enormous 
black hole for diplomatic talent and energy. 
With a last-minute flurry of negotiation pos- 
sible, it is as yet unclear how much progress 
will be made with earth's daunting problems. 

The difficulty with the issues is not only 
their scale and urgency but also the way in 
which all that is wrong or perceived wrong 
with the world can in some way be linked 
with environment. It is not surprising to see 
old issues such as North-South inequities 
arise in new guises. Now the debates are 
about who is responsible, who pays and how 
much, as well as access to resources whether 
natural or intellectual. There is an urgent 
need to move beyond finger pointing. The 
truth is that almost no nation is environ- 
mentally innocent, and all countries—what- 
ever the extent of their responsibility—have 
a vested interest in solving the problems. 

No organism can exist without affecting 
its environment. Lions dine on gazelles. A 
growing tree will shade out sun-loving herba- 
ceous plants. All organisms excrete wastes. 
So the question facing the Earth Summit 
and humanity in general is not whether to 
affect the environment or not, but in what 
ways. 

The need is not just for restraint but also 
for creativity. There are opportunities for 
economic growth that bear the environment 
in mind. There is money to be made in effi- 
cient use of resources and in new tech- 
nologies that make it possible. This intrigu- 
ing and encouraging message—that environ- 
mental sensitivity is an essential element of 
competitiveness—comes from the Business 
Council for Sustainable Development, which 
includes CEOs of many prominent corpora- 
tions. 

An interesting piece of sustainable devel- 
opment is already emerging unheralded from 
the intersection of biotechnology and bio- 
logical diversity. Pharmaceutical companies 
already reap huge sales from this or that 
wild and wonderful molecule discovered in 
the natural variety of plant and animal life. 
Natural or genetically enhanced organisms 
aid with environmental cleanup. A CFC-eat- 
ing bacterium was recently found in sedi- 
ments of the Potomac River. A basic labora- 
tory for biotechnology and diagnostic medi- 
cine uses a heat-resistant enzyme derived 
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from a bacterium native to Yellowstone hot 
springs. Upward of nearly $100 billion of an- 
nual economic activity is generated at this 
intersection of biotechnology and biological 
diversity. The potential is staggering, and it 
is easily sustainable because it is usually not 
necessary to destroy the biological resource 
to Fea from the particular desired mol- 
ecule. 

Ironically, at the very moment that bio- 
technology is opening the door on an era 
during which humanity can benefit from bio- 
logical diversity as never before, and when 
that potential is an important segment of 
the sustainable development that the world 
requires, various activities, particularly 
habitat destruction, are elevating species 
extinctions to something like 1,000 times the 
normal rate. The choice is therefore not be- 
tween economic activity and environmental 
luxury, as some have viewed biological con- 
servation, but rather between maximum and 
diminished potential for economic return. 
Joint ventures in tropical nations to which 
they bring their genetic capital, and compa- 
nies in industrialized nations bring techno- 
logical capital, would provide serious incen- 
tives to protect biological diversity. 

The Earth Summit has been billed as the 
environmental crossroads for humanity. In- 
deed, many are concerned that environ- 
mental problems are so large that they soon 
may pass a point where anything significant 
can be done. Of all problems none is more ir- 
reversible than the extinction problem; 
every time a species is lost unnecessarily, a 
3.5 billion-year lineage comes to a halt. 

It is hard to assess how much can actually 
be achieved at Rio. But it is clear that there 
will be plenty to do afterward, and it is not 
too soon to think about how new strategies 
might be most effectively pursued. Certainly 
we cannot depend on periodic mechanisms 
like the Earth Summit, which manage to be 
both ponderous and convulsive at the same 
time. There is a need for an interim continu- 
ing structure like the Security Council with- 
in the United Nations. An alternative might 
be a voluntary mechanism like the Group of 
Seven meetings, but one that includes some 
of the major developing nations and would 
therefore be more likely to produce rec- 
ommendations acceptable to the broader 
sweep of countries. Looking beyond Rio 
should not get in the way of achieving as 
much as possible at the Earth Summit, but 
a focus on the future is a critical piece of the 
agenda. 

(Thomas E. Lovejoy is assistant secretary 
for external affairs at the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution.) 

[From the New York Times, Mar. 5, 1992] 
DRUG INDUSTRY GOING BACK TO NATURE 
(By Andrew Pollack) 

Skin of frog, venom of spider and saliva of 
leech. Ingredients for the witch's brew at the 
beginning of ‘‘Macbeth’’? No, they are poten- 
tial sources of drugs. 

The pharmaceutical industry is going back 
to nature, scoring the oceans for algae, the 
soil for fungi and the jungles for plants, in- 
sects and beasts that might provide chemi- 
cals to fight cancer, AIDS and other dis- 
eases. Such chemical prospecting could also 
provide an economic incentive for preserving 
rain forests and endangered species, con- 
servationists and drug company officials say. 

The resurgence of interest in such natural 
sources is surprising because biotechnology 
was supposed to have ushered in the age of 
“rational drug design,“ in which drugs would 
be formulated using scientific principles, 
doing away with the need to rely on Mother 
Nature. 
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Instead, biotechnology has produced tech- 
niques that allow drug companies to screen 
tens of thousands of substances a year in an 
attempt to find just one that will fight dis- 
ease. 

“The testing procedures have become like 
factories," said Dr. John H. Fried, vice chair- 
man of the Syntex Corporation and president 
of its research division. Vou can run a lot of 
products through.“ 

Syntex signed an agreement last year 
under which science academies in China will 
supply it with up to 10,000 plant extracts a 
year for testing. SmithKline Beecham has 
hired Biotics Ltd., a young British company, 
to supply it with hundreds of plant extracts 
each year from the jungles of Ghana and 
Costa Rica. 

The National Cancer Institutes which 
dropped its natural-drug screening program 
in the early 1980's, resurrected it a few years 
ago. It collects nearly 4,000 plant samples 
each year around the world, plus thousands 
more samples of marine organisms and 
microorganisms. 

Biotechnology companies are also working 
with natural-drug sources. Natural Product 
Sciences Inc. of Salt Lake City and Cam- 
bridge Neuroscience Inc. of Cambridge, 
Mass., hope that spider venom, which can 
paralyze the spider’s prey, will yield drugs 
for human brain and nervous-system dis- 
orders. 

Xenova Ltd., a new British company, has 
assembled a library of more than 20,000 fungi 
and microorganisms that it screens and al- 
lows other drug companies to use. 

Some promising drugs isolated from natu- 
ral sources are already in development. Cor 
Therapeutics, a South San Francisco bio- 
technology company, is testing a drug to 
prevent unwanted blood clots. If found the 
drug by screening the venom of 70 species of 
snakes. Other companies, including Biogen 
and Ciba-Geigy, are developing anti-clotting 
compounds modeled on agents used by 
leeches, which are known for their blood- 
sucking ability. 

Magainin Pharmaceuticals of Plymouth 
Meeting, Pa., is developing anti-infection 
agents modeled after naturally occurring 
molecules found in the skin of frogs. 

Drugs can come from seemingly contradic- 
tory places. A tree in China known as the 
tree of joy yields the same anti-cancer drug 
now being tested by SmithKline Beecham, as 
another tree in India called the stinking 
tree. 

Not all natural drugs come from exotic 
jungles. Merck & Company derived the 
avermectins, which are used to treat river 
blindness and other infectious diseases, from 
a microorganism found in the soil of a Japa- 
nese golf course. 

Drug experts say rational drug design is 
still the wave of the future, but it has so far 
proved difficult to design drugs completely 
from scratch. Millions of years of evolution, 
meanwhile, have led to the development of 
many chemical structures that mankind has 
not even thought of. 

AID FROM BIOTECHNOLOGY 


Biotechnology techniques, like growing 
cells in test tubes, have actually spurred the 
return of natural-product testing by allow- 
ing for the design of highly efficient and 
highly automated tests. 

The National Cancer Institute, for in- 
stance, previously tested potential anti-can- 
cer drugs in mice that had leukemia, a cum- 
bersome process. Now it grows 60 different 
types of cancer cells in cultures and can test 
drug candidates on all 60 types, performing 
20,000 such tests a year. Affymax Research 
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Institute, a company in Palo Alto, Calif., 
that is owned by Affymax N.V. of the Nether- 
lands, developed a technique that could 
make it possible to test thousands of com- 
pounds in a day. 

Genetic engineering has also allowed sci- 
entists to clone receptors, which are parts of 
a cell to which proteins bind, setting off 
some metabolic process. Drugs often work by 
binding to a receptor or by blocking some- 
thing else from binding. So scientists can 
test thousands of substances to see which 
bind to receptors associated with a particu- 
lar disease. 

“We can set up very specific screens we 
couldn't do before,“ said Randall Johnson, 
director of biomolecular discovery at 
SmithKline Beecham. 

USE OF ROBOTS IN TESTING 

Ligand Pharmaceuticals, a biotechnology 
company in San Diego, has synthesized or li- 
censed receptors for several types of hor- 
mones, Using robots and technicians, Ligand 
has already gone through half of the 110,000 
compounds in the library of Pfizer Inc., a 
drug company with which it has an agree- 
ment, searching for chemicals that bind to 
the receptors. The company also tests natu- 
ral marine substances obtained through a 
scientist at the Scripps Institute of Oceanog- 
raphy nearby. 

Screening for drugs this way is like look- 
ing for a needle in a haystack, only worse, 
because finding a usable substance is only 
the first step in producing a drug. 

“You are not expecting to find something 
you can put into a bottle and sell to a phar- 
macist,“ said William A. Scott, senior vice 
president for exploratory and drug discovery 
research at Bristol-Meyers Squibb. 

A plant extract, for instance, might con- 
tain thousands of compounds, which then 
have to be laboriously separated to see which 
is responsible for making the extract notice- 
able in the screening test. In addition, the 
natural substance often has to be modified to 
make it safer or more effective, or to make 
it capable of being manufactured. 

The search for natural drugs does not auto- 
matically mean riches for those involved. 
The collection end, in particular, involves 
lots of work for low pay. 

Take the case of Spider Pharm in Black 
Canyon City, Ariz., a mom-and-pop business 
run by Charles and Anita Kristensen that 
collects spiders and sells their venom to drug 
companies. When interviewed in January, 
the Kristensens had 40,000 to 50,000 spiders on 
hand, representing more than 20 species, 
most of them stashed in little plastic cups in 
their garage. 

MILKING A SPIDER 

Milking is laborious work. The spider is 
anesthetized with gas and a tube is stuck be- 
neath its fangs. Then the spider is given an 
electric shock, which prompts the release of 
venom. All the while, the spider’s mouth is 
suctioned clean to prevent vomit from con- 
taminating the venom. 

Each milking might produce as little as a 
millionth of a liter. Not surprisingly then, 
venom is expensive. The venom of black 
widow spiders can run $15,000 a milliliter. 

Despite the high prices, however, Spider 
Pharm has run up huge debts, Mr. Kristensen 
said. Indeed, as he spoke, he was preparing to 
pack his arachnids and move to Pennsylva- 
nia to take a job helping the American Cyan- 
amid Company develop insecticides from 
natural sources. He and Mrs. Kristensen plan 
to maintain the spider farm, however. 

A POSSIBLE ROUTE TO PROFIT 

A better route to profit might be to make 

natural products in large quantities. Forag- 
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ing for jungle plants or milking spiders 

might be fine for obtaining small samples for 

testing, but it will usually be impractical as 

a way of producing large volumes needed 

when a drug reaches the market. 

Calbiomarine Technologies Inc., a tiny 
company in Carlsbad. Calif., hopes to use 
aquaculture to grow marine organisms and 
harvest drugs from them, An initial can- 
didate is an anti-cancer compound in clinical 
trials that comes from tiny marine inverte- 
brates. 

Aquaculture, says the company's presi- 
dent, Janice Thompson, is bound to be more 
economical than the current method of col- 
lection—sending divers to scrape the animals 
off rocks or the undersides of ships. 

[From the Environmental Defense Fund, 
Friends of the Earth, Audubon, National 
Wildlife Federation, Natural Resources De- 
fense Council, Sierra Club, Washington, 
DC) 

KEY ISSUES AT THE EARTH SUMMIT 
BIODIVERSITY CONVENTION 


An international agreement to conserve 
and manage the planet's imperiled species, 
genetic resources, and ecosystems has been 
drafted, and may possibly be signed at the 
Earth Summit. It is intended to protect the 
large proportion of the planet's biological re- 
sources which remain unprotected by the ex- 
isting patchwork of international laws and 
conventions. But the agreement lacks key 
provisions for incentives or commitments. 

Like the climate change convention, the 
biodiversity convention is being developed in 
a negotiating process that is parallel to the 
Earth Summit but separate from it. Final 
negotiations on the treaty, which are being 
organized by the United Nations Environ- 
ment Programme, are now ongoing in 
Nairobi, Kenya. Among the questions that 
were still to be resolved in the biodiversity 
treaty negotiations as they commenced were 
those that dealt with biotechnology, finan- 
cial assistance for developing countries, fail- 
ure to address marine diversity, compensa- 
tion for resources taken from a country, and 
the threat of global warming to biological 
resources. 

As expected, the United States continued 
to call for changes in the already weak text 
to eliminate provisions potentially affecting 
U.S. business practices, especially those of 
the biotechnology industry, or U.S. law. The 
latest report indicates that a key outstand- 
ing issue is the question of whether the con- 
vention should contain a provision on global 
lists of species and protected areas, which 
apparently the United States and a number 
of developing countries are opposing. 


CAPE '92 RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Financial resources should be made 
available to assist developing countries in ef- 
forts to establish and manage protected 
areas. 

2. Hot spots“ in need of immediate pro- 
tection should be identified. 

3. Technical expertise should be provided 
to assist developing countries in sustainable 
forest and protected area management. 

4. Subsidies for natural resource extraction 
should be eliminated. 


{From the Washington Post] 
PROTECTING THE EARTH'S GENETIC LIBRARY 
(By Rodger Schlickeisen) 

As we approach the landmark United Na- 
tions Earth Summit to be held next month 
in Rio de Janeiro, the media seem single- 
mindedly absorbed with the treaty to reduce 
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global warming. But another treaty on the 
Rio agenda is equally vital to global well- 
being and is quietly gaining momentum. 
This is the proposed Convention on Biologi- 
cal Diversity. 

Although present treaties protect some 
elements of biodiversity, they fall far short 
of comprehensive conservation of genetic re- 
sources, Nor do they cover related issues of 
use, ownership, funding and the transfer of 
technology developed from biological re- 
sources. Global guidelines for protection of 
the world’s genetic library“ are sorely 
needed. 

Mustafa K. Tolba, executive director of the 
U.N. Environment Program, has shepherded 
such a proposal for several years. But no one 
thought it had a chance of being ready for 
Rio until a breakthrough in negotiations 
last February. The document that evolved 
from these meetings is one of the most com- 
prehensive conventions ever drafted. If 
strengthened and adopted, it could greatly 
increase the protection of our biological her- 
itage. 

But as so often happens with the United 
Nations, the negotiation process has now 
turned into something of a soccer game, with 
the developed countries (which often are 
“species-poor’’) on one side and the develop- 
ing countries (often ‘‘species-rich’’) on the 
other, booting the ball back and forth with 
no one scoring any points. The United States 
wants continued access to genetic resources 
of other countries without assuming specific 
legal and financial obligations for genetic 
preservation. Many developing countries 
want to profit from biotechnological prod- 
ucts derived from species within their bor- 
ders, including breakthrough medicines and 
new crop varieties, while asking developed 
countries to bear the lion’s share of the 
costs. Up to now, these products have usu- 
ally been developed by Western nations or 
companies, patented and then sold back to 
the countries of origin at a profit. 

Both of these views smack of 
unenlightened self-interest. The draft treaty 
is a hodgepodge of provisions advocated by 
the two sides, and efforts have been made to 
water it down to a vague and meaningless 
initiative that would have no significant 
benefit for wildlife. An internal memo in 
Vice President Quayle’s office targeted the 
strongest provisions of the agreement for 
weakening during negotiations last week in 
Nairobi. The administration’s team was par- 
tially successful. The final Nairobi draft 
agreed to on Friday lacks important provi- 
sions. Even so, there is concern that Presi- 
dent Bush may not sign the treaty in Rio. 

The United States should be prepared to 
support the treaty both legally and finan- 
cially with the following principles in mind: 

First, the primary goal of the treaty must 
be the conservation of biological resources. 
Sustainable use is a worthy aim, but to 
hinge the existence of thousands of species 
purely on their economic benefit to human- 
kind falls far short of the necessary prescrip- 
tion for a healthy global ecosystem. It 
should be made clear that each nation that 
signs this treaty accepts the responsibility 
of conserving its own biological resources. 
Congress and the president could set an ex- 
ample of other countries by approving bio- 
diversity legislation pending in Congress. 

Second, preliminary drafts called for the 
creation of global lists of endangered species 
and biologically important areas. While the 
treaty should protect unlisted areas and spe- 
cies as well, these lists could help identify 
those needing immediate attention. Earlier 
drafts also included assistance to countries 
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in managing these areas and protecting their 
species. At the insistence of developing na- 
tions, listing was dropped from the Nairobi 
agreement, The United States should work 
for the introduction of a listing system. 

Third, the agreement should affirm a fun- 
damental tenet of international environ- 
mental common law: that a nation is respon- 
sible for actions under its control whether 
within that nation's boundaries or outside 
them. This seems obvious. No nation has the 
right to harm the natural heritage of an- 
other. Preliminary drafts required environ- 
mental impact statements and other steps to 
avert adverse environmental impacts. Yet 
U.S. negotiators successfully opposed inclu- 
sion of language in the Nairobi agreement 
that would make countries responsible for 
damage done outside their borders. This is 
not altogether surprising, since in the Su- 
preme Court case Lujan V. Defenders the 
Bush administration argued to keep from re- 
quiring federal agencies to obey the Endan- 
gered Species Act on projects overseas. A de- 
cision in the case could come before the 
meeting in Rio begins. 

Finally, finding the money for programs is 
always contentious, but unless the United 
States and other developed nations commit 
new funding to help developing countries 
meet the terms of the treaty, the convention 
will have little impact where it is needed 
most. 

As negotiators argue over questions of na- 
tional sovereignty and biotechnology, they 
should keep in mind a universal truth that 
transcends national self-interest. No genera- 
tion has the right to squander the heritage of 
those that will follow. We have the incred- 
ible opportunity to help ensure that this 
won't happen. A strong Convention on Bio- 
logical Diversity would be one of the best 
legacies we could leave. 

(The writer is president of Defenders of 
Wildlife.) 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Ohio is recog- 
nized. 

The Chair will advise the Senator 
from Ohio the period for morning busi- 
ness will expire at 10 a.m. 


EXTENSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the period 
for morning business be extended for 10 
minutes and the Senator from Ohio be 
recognized for that 10-minute period. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

At this point Mr. ROBB assumed the 
chair. 


REGULATORY POLICY 


Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, I 
rise today to express grave concern 
about the Bush administration's regu- 
latory policy. It is well known to 
Americans, from their junior high 
civics lessons, that Congress passes 
laws and the President signs them. But 
what they did not teach you is the lit- 
tle known fact that the President has 
the ability to frustrate the will of Con- 
gress and the American people through 
the regulatory process. 
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Regrettably, since January the Bush 
administration has pursued this objec- 
tive with a vengeance. This deregula- 
tory binge may be an effort to line the 
pockets of the President's business sup- 
porters. He may owe them an obliga- 
tion. It may be an effort to salvage the 
President's reelection campaign in the 
face of a dwindling national approval 
rating. But whatever the motivation, 
one thing is clear: The American peo- 
ple are paying the price. 

The story begins last January when 
the President announced in his State of 
the Union Message that he was impos- 
ing a 90-day moratorium on all pro- 
posed regulations. The moratorium was 
to be coordinated by Vice President 
QUAYLE’s Council on Competitiveness, 
and no new regulations were to be ap- 
proved unless they would promote eco- 
nomic growth. 

Vice President QUAYLE greeted this 
announcement with glee, telling the 
business community: Now is your 
chance. Come and tell us which regula- 
tions and rules are burdening the busi- 
ness sector.“ In other words, here is 
your license, business community, to 
do it your way, not necessarily the 
right way. 

No similar pronouncements were 
made with respect to the American 
consumer, the American working peo- 
ple, the American senior citizens, the 
children of America. But for the busi- 
ness community Vice President 
QUAYLE says here is your chance, come 
and tell us which regulations and rules 
are burdening the business sector. 

The President told us that this regu- 
latory moratorium was good for the 
Nation because it would help promote 
economic growth and end the reces- 
sion. Come on, Mr. President. Who are 
you kidding? The American people do 
not accept that. Nobody accepts that. 
You yourself know it is not a fact. 

Well, it may be that the business 
community will, in fact, reduce some 
regulatory costs. But the President ne- 
glected to tell us that these savings 
would come at the expense of the 
health and safety of the American peo- 
ple. For it is the American people that 
are paying for this moratorium, in the 
currency of death, injury, and illness. 

According to Public Citizen and OMB 
Watch, which have carefully monitored 
the regulatory moratorium, some 43 
health, safety, and environmental reg- 
ulations have been delayed as a con- 
sequence of the moratorium. Another 
three health, safety, and environ- 
mental regulations have been issued— 
but in weakened form. And three 
health, safety, and environmental reg- 
ulations have been killed outright. 

I ask unanimous consent that a list 
of affected regulations be printed in 
the RECORD at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 
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Mr. METZENBAUM. First let us take 
a look at the impact of this policy on 
American workers. Using the Depart- 
ment of Labor’s estimates, suspending 
the regulatory agendas of OSHA and 
MSHA—that is the Occupational Safe- 
ty and Health Administration and the 
Mine Safety and Health Administra- 
tion—suspending it for 90 days would 
cost 293 lives and 1.3 million workplace 
injuries and illnesses. Those are the 
Department of Labor's own estimates. 

The Secretary of Labor said she 
would not do anything as part of the 
moratorium to endanger the health 
and safety of American workers. But 
she told her staff in January that the 
moratorium review would involve 
“considerable staff time,“ and that her 
staff should conduct the review even 
if other efforts have to be slowed.“ As 
the Secretary clearly understood, the 
moratorium will inevitably eat up pre- 
cious resources and slow the regulatory 
process. 

What that means, plain and simple, 
is that more American workers will die 
waiting for their Government to do 
what the Government is required to do 
by the laws of the United States. 

Mr. President, I know that not too 
many Americans are lying awake at 
night wondering about the Bush- 
Quayle moratorium. But a lot of work- 
ers ought to be losing sleep over this. 
Let me give you an example. OSHA has 
been formally considering a ‘confined 
spaces standard since 1975. 

Now to the average American, a 
“confined spaces“ standard are just 
words. It means nothing unless it hap- 
pens to affect you. 

This regulation would protect work- 
ers from toxic gases when working in 
confined areas—such as storage 
tanks—without adequate ventilation. 
OMB has studied the standard a num- 
ber of times, including one review that 
lasted 2½ years, from December 1986 to 
April 1989. Since the time OSHA began 
formal consideration, by its own esti- 
mates, 884 workers have died and an- 
other 59,000 have been injured in acci- 
dents that could have been prevented if 
the proposed standard were in place. 
Those are the Department of Labor's 
own figures, and 17 years later, it still 
has not been adopted. 

The Secretary of Labor said last fall 
that this standard would be out in Feb- 
ruary 1992. Hooray. But along came the 
regulatory moratorium, and lo and be- 
hold, the Secretary now says the regu- 
lation will not be issued until October. 
And you can bet all the tea in China 
they are not going to be issued 1 month 
before the election. By the Department 
of Labor’s own calculations, this addi- 
tional 8-month delay will result in 34 
deaths and another 2,352 injuries. 

Only statistics, only numbers, unless 
it is your son, or your daughter, or 
your father, or your mother. 

Between now and October, your son 
or daughter, your brother or your sis- 
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ter, your father or your uncle may die 
in a confined spaces accident that 
would not have happened if the rule 
was in effect. 

Earlier this month, a young woman 
named Diane Clodfelter told the Labor 
and Human Resources Committee 
about how her 20-year-old brother, 
Homer Dwayne Stull, died in a con- 
fined spaces accident last year at a 
Kansas meatpacking plant. Homer was 
asphyxiated by toxic fumes while 
cleaning a filtering screen inside a 
blood vat. Two other workers jumped 
in. They died trying to rescue him. 
These deaths, which occurred 16 years 
after OSHA began consideration of a 
confined spaces standard, could easily 
have been prevented. As Diane 
Clodfelter so eloquently put it, “How 
many more workers must die before 
the Government finally lives up to its 
responsibility to protect workers?” 

But the story gets much worse. In 
March, during the second month of the 
moratorium, the President’s Office of 
Management and Budget blocked the 
adoption of health standards for 6 mil- 
lion construction, maritime, and agri- 
cultural workers. OSHA estimated that 
the proposed rules, which were adopted 
for most other industries 3 years ago, 
would prevent over 30,000 occupational 
illnesses annually. 

But OMB declined to review and ap- 
prove the proposed rules. Its theory 
was that added regulatory costs result 
in lower wages and fewer jobs, which 
might have a negative impact on work- 
ers’ health. In short, OMB's reasoning 
was that less protection saves lives. 
What a ridiculous, farcical, and cynical 
explanation. 

Just think about it. Every year, over 
10,000 American workers die on the job, 
tens of thousands more die of occupa- 
tional disease, and another 1.7 million 
suffer disabling injuries. Studies esti- 
mate that up to 80 percent of these in- 
cidents could be prevented with exist- 
ing technology. Does the President 
want to tell these workers and their 
families that they need less not more, 
protection? 

Shortly after OMB’s announcement, I 
sent a letter cosigned by 11 other Sen- 
ators asking the President to order 
OMB to rescind its directive and allow 
the Department of Labor to issue the 
proposed regulations. OMB responded 
by resuming review of the proposed 
regulations. But OMB says it will con- 
tinue to pursue this absurd less pro- 
tection saves lives“ analysis in this 
and other rulemakings. 

I must also ask, How is this morato- 
rium supposed to promote economic 
growth? A 1991 report by the Rand In- 
stitute, certainly no liberal, leftwing, 
new little group—the Rand Institute 
estimated that the cost of workplace 
injuries to employers, employees, and 
taxpayers amounted to $83 billion in 
1990. Significantly, the Rand Institute 
concluded that 62 percent of these 
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costs—over $50 billion—are born by 
business and by taxpayers. Delaying 
protective regulations will cause more 
injuries and illnesses, at an even higher 
total cost. That will not promote eco- 
nomic growth. 

Ironically, the only regulation the 
President has been pushing this year in 
the name of protecting American work- 
ers is one that would increase unions’ 
reporting costs tenfold. This would not 
save a single life, or a limb, or an eye. 
But once again, it pleases the business 
interests that want to keep their boots 
on the back of the necks of American 
workers. 

Of course, the moratorium has not 
just affected worker safety regulations. 
Under the Clean Air Act Amendments 
of 1990, Congress required the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency to issue reg- 
ulations by November 15, 1991, to set up 
a permit system for environmental pol- 
luters. But these regulations have still 
not been issued. And last week, Vice 
President QUAYLE and his probusiness 
Competitiveness Council interceded on 
behalf of the business community and 
persuaded the President to weaken sub- 
stantially the proposed regulations, 
over EPA’s objections. Who bears the 
cost of those delays and obstructions? 
The American people, who are breath- 
ing in millions of pounds of poisonous 
toxins that are released into the air 
each year by utilities, oil companies, 
and factories. 

In the Nutrition Labeling and Edu- 
cation Act of 1990, Congress required 
the Food and Drug Administration to 
issue food labeling protections. These 
regulations will provide consumers 
with complete and accurate dietary in- 
formation, so they can reduce their 
risk of diet-related disease. By the 
FDA’s own estimates, these regula- 
tions will have enormous health bene- 
fits for Americans, and will prevent 
thousands of deaths and tens and thou- 
sands of cases of coronary heart dis- 
ease. 

But sorry, America, you will have to 
wait for them, because last week the 
President’s Secretary of Health and 
Human Services told the Senate spon- 
sors of that 1990 legislation that the 
FDA will allow a 9-month extension for 
the entire food industry. Public Citizen 
and OMB Watch estimate that this 
delay will result in 1,858 deaths and 
7,552 cases of cancer and coronary 
heart disease. Once again, the Presi- 
dent's deregulatory accomplishment 
comes at the expense of the health of 
American families. 

The moratorium has affected pes- 
ticide regulations as well. EPA con- 
cluded that a certain fungicide rep- 
resented a “probable human carcino- 
gen.“ and proposed banning the use of 
the chemical on 45 food crops. As part 
of the regulatory relief agenda, EPA 
changed its position by cutting that 
ban back to affect only 11 crops. That 
means American consumers will be 
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buying 34 types of produce that may 
have been treated with a probable 
human carcinogen.” Vice President 
QUAYLE listed this as one of the Presi- 
dent’s greatest deregulatory achieve- 
ments. 

The President even killed regulations 
to put warning labels on dangerous 
children’s toys. Children’s toys; can 
you believe it? It is incredible. The 
Consumer Product Safety Commission 
specifically found that mandatory la- 
beling is expected to save children’s 
lives.” But the President decided we 
did not need that regulation, and that 
killing it would somehow promote eco- 
nomic growth—maybe at the cost of 
children’s lives. Even if that were true, 
is that how we as a nation want to pur- 
sue economic growth, at the expense of 
our own children? 

The President claims his regulatory 
moratorium will save American bil- 
lions of dollars. The administration has 
yet to substantiate one dollar of that 
figure. What is clear, however, is that 
it does not include the cost of deregula- 
tion in human lives and in the health 
of American citizens. 

But there is even more. Last month, 
the President announced that he was 
extending the regulatory moratorium 
for another 4 month. He said, During 
the next 120 days, I expect many more 
gains for freedom.“ He is so right— 
Americans will be free to inhale pol- 
luted air; our working men and women 
will be free to be killed, injured, and 
crippled by disease on the job; and our 
children will be free to play with haz- 
ardous toys that could kill or maim 
them. 

For another 120 days, let freedom 
ring. That is the President’s position. 

I ask you, what are they thinking 
about over at the White House? Are 
they thinking only politics? Where is 
the humane aspect of this administra- 
tion? Have they no compassion? Have 
they no concern for the lives that can 
be saved? Have they no sense of com- 
mon decency? Have they no common 
sense? 

The President has children and 
grandchildren. The Vice President has 
children. Is there not any concern for 
children? For People? For working peo- 
ple? For the health of the people of this 
country? 

The President’s moratorium makes 
no sense as a matter of policy. It is an 
absurdity. But it also raises serious 
constitutional issues. Article 2 of the 
Constitution obligates the President to 
“take care that the laws are faithfully 
executed.“ But the President's morato- 
rium seeks to block the execution and 
implementation of dozens of regulatory 
statutes passed by Congress. Even if 
few regulations are officially delayed, 
the diversion of resources for the re- 
quired review of all existing and pro- 
posed rules frustrates the will of Con- 
gress as expressed in countless laws. 

The President has an obligation to 
enforce the law. I question the legal 
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right of the President to suspend a reg- 
ulation that has been duly enacted 
under the normal procedures and pur- 
suant to the laws of the Congress. This 
Senator does not believe that the 
President has that authority. But this 
Senator recognizes that court proc- 
esses take more than 3 months or 6 
months or a year and nobody could 
challenge, within a reasonable time, 
the President’s acts. So they become 
effective. 

When Vice President QUAYLE says 
“we want the Federal bureaucracy to 
be far more responsive to us, our de- 
sires, than [to] Congress,“ he reveals 
his ignorance of the President’s obliga- 
tion to faithfully execute laws passed 
by Congress. If the President can halt 
regulations for 7 months, what is to 
stop him from doing it for his entire 
term of office? 

Over 150 years ago, in Kendall versus 
U.S. (1838) the Supreme Court ruled 
that the obligation imposed on the 
President to see that the laws are 
faithfully executed does not imply any 
power to forbid their execution. 

Ultimately, the American people 
should be most troubled by the Presi- 
dent’s regulatory policy because of its 
complete lack of accountability. This 
principle is one of the most fundamen- 
tal hallmarks of our democratic sys- 
tem of government. 

As a general rule, executive branch 
agencies are held accountable for their 
actions because their rulemaking pro- 
ceedings are made public. But few 
Americans know that OMB and Vice 
President QUAYLE’s Council on Com- 
petitiveness have secretly undone 
countless statutory mandates, at the 
behest of the business community. The 
regulatory moratorium has only wid- 
ened this accountability gap, and 
threatens to breach the trust placed in 
this Government by its citizens. 

In sum, I am very worried—and I be- 
lieve the American people have a right 
to be worried—that the President's pol- 
icy may represent a conscious effort to 
subvert the will of Congress. 

This President talks about law and 
order. This President, in this Senator's 
opinion, is not obeying the law in per- 
mitting the regulatory process to move 
forward. 

In the past 5 months, the President 
has acted more like a monarch than a 
Chief Executive. But however we char- 
acterize his actions and his motiva- 
tions, one thing is certain: This deregu- 
latory frenzy comes at the expense of 
the American people. 

It may not necessarily affect the peo- 

ple the President knows personally—it 
may not harm a soul that the Vice 
President has ever come in contact 
with. 
But if the President and Vice Presi- 
dent are truly caring and compas- 
sionate men, then they will understand 
that the pain and the suffering they 
are causing is very real indeed—and 
they will end this dangerous charade. 
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Mr. President, I yield the floor. 
EXHIBIT 1 


SELECTED REGULATIONS AFFECTED BY THE 
REGULATORY MORATORIUM 

Updated April 22, 1992. 

OMB Watch and Public Citizen originally 
released the following list of regulations on 
January 24, 1992, in anticipation of the Presi- 
dent’s 90-day regulatory moratorium. Here is 
an update of the status of each regulation at 
the conclusion of the 90-day freeze, as well as 
the status of additional regulations not in- 
cluded on the original list. 


WORKER SAFETY—OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND 
HEALTH ADMINISTRATION (OSHA) 


Recordkeeping and Reporting Injuries and 
Illnesses; Fatality/Catastrophe Reporting— 
requires employers to report work-related 
injuries, illnesses, and deaths to the state or 
federal OSHA. Delayed. 

Permissible Exposure Limits (PELs) to 
Hazardous Chemicals for Agriculture, Con- 
struction, and Maritime—sets an exposure 
limit for workers in the agriculture, con- 
struction and maritime industries. Delayed, 
weakened. 

Confined Spaces—prevents death and in- 
jury from work done in confined spaces (such 
as manholes). Over the past 16 years—the 
amount of time this standard has been de- 
layed—560 people have died and 85,000 have 
been injured working in confined spaces. De- 
layed. 

Ergonomics—protects workers from repet- 
itive motion injuries and sets standards for a 
healthy office environment. Delayed. 

Worker Protection from Exposure to Haz- 
ardous and Toxic Chemicals—several regula- 
tions would protect workers from chemicals 
such as Glycol Ethers, Methylene Chloride, 
Formaldehyde, Asbestos and Cadmium. De- 
layed. 

Standards for Logging—sets safety stand- 
ards for workers in the logging industry. De- 
layed. 

Respiration Protection—update of stand- 
ard that protects workers from respiratory 
illness (current standard does not reflect 
state-of-the-art). Delayed. 

Safety and Health in Longshoring—pro- 
tects longshoremen from injury, standard on 
books now has not been updated since 1960. 
Delayed. 

Personal Protective Equipment—would 
apply to general industry; calls for proper 
equipment to protect the eyes, face, head, 
and feet of workers. Delayed. 

Welding in Shipyards—sets safety stand- 
ards for shipyard welders. Delayed. 

Storage and Handling of Hazardous Mate- 
rials—sets standards for handling of hazard- 
ous materials. Delayed. 

Employer Safety Belt Responsibility—re- 
quires employers to provide safety belts in 
vehicles and helmets for motorcyclists. De- 
layed. 

Farmworker Safety—would set require- 
ments for employers to have vehicle liability 
insurance to cover migrant and seasonal 
workers. Delayed. 

Industrial Accident Prevention—would re- 
quire industry to put in place measures to 
reduce toxic chemical accidents, which, in 
1989, caused more than $700 million dollars in 
property damage. Delayed. 

Definitions of Mixed Hazardous Waste— 
would ensure that wastes containing hazard- 
ous constituents be correctly handled and 
monitored. Weakened, delayed. 

Onboard Controls for Motor Vehicles— 
under the Clean Air Act, this rule would re- 
quire auto manufacturers to install a can- 
ister in all new cars to catch pollution-caus- 
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ing hazardous vapors that escape into the air 
during refueling. Killed. 


AUTO SAFETY—NATIONAL HIGHWAY TRAFFIC 
SAFETY ADMINISTRATION (NHTSA) 


Newborn Infant Test Dummies—would im- 
prove real world testing for the safety of 
newborn infants and very young children. 
Delayed. 

Seat Belt ‘Lockability’ to Secure Child 
Safety Seats—requires that safety belts lock 
to hold child seats securely in place. De- 
layed. 

Elimination of Defective Seat Positions— 
prohibits manufacture and sale of child safe- 
ty seats that are dangerous when adjusted in 
certain seat positions. Delayed. 

Automatic Brake Adjustment for Large 
Trucks—to improve truck brake mainte- 
nance and operation for trucks and semi- 
trailers over 10,000 pounds. Delayed. 

Public Lands Visitor Safety Belt Use—to 
require safety belt use on federal rec- 
reational lands in states that do not have a 
mandatory seat belt law. (This regulation is 
promulgated by Department of the Interior.) 
Delayed. 

Child Restraints Registration—would im- 
prove communication to parents about de- 
fects or recalls of child restraints that 
they've purchased. Delayed. 

Daytime Running Lights—would increase 
visibility of cars in low light, at dusk and 
dawn, or in poor weather conditions. De- 
layed. 

Pedestrain Head Impact Protection—would 
reduce severity of head injuries to pedestri- 
ans struck by motor vehicles. Delayed. 


HUMAN SERVICES—DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 
AND HUMAN SERVICES (HHS) 


Child Care—regulations implementing two 
new laws passed by Congress last year. One 
provides child care subsidies for working 
families at risk“ of needing welfare; the 
other sets out standards for day care provid- 
ers and funding. Delayed. 

Nursing home reform—enforces quality of 
care standards, including resident’s rights 
and nurse staffing. Delayed. 

Patient Dumping—would prevent hospitals 
from denying treatment to patients in emer- 
gency conditions and to women in labor be- 
cause of inability to pay. Delayed. 


HOUSING HEALTH AND SAFETY—DEPARTMENT 

OF HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT (HUD) 

Lead-based paint poisoning prevention— 
seeks to eliminate lead-based paint poison- 
ing in HUD-associated housing, which causes 
detrimental health effects in children. De- 
layed. 

Protection for Farmworkers from Unfair 
Labor Practices—would confirm standards 
under which agricultural employers may im- 
port foreign temporary workers, so that such 
a practice will not lower U.S. labor stand- 
ards for things such as housing, transpor- 
tation, and safety. Delayed 


CONSUMER HEALTH AND SAFETY—FOOD AND 
DRUG ADMINISTRATION (FDA) 


Safe Medical Devices—these regulations 
are designed to assure that medical devices 
entering the market are safe and effective 
and that the FDA learns quickly about 
faulty devices and has the authority to re- 
move them from the market. Delayed 

Over-the-Counter Drugs—FDA is reviewing 
over-the-counter drugs, from cold remedies 
to diaper rash and weight control products, 
to make sure that ingredients are both safe 
and effective. Delayed 

Infant Formula Quality Control, Testing, 
and Record-Keeping Requirements—would 
strengthen existing record-taking require- 
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ments, including the results of testing for 
microbiological contaminants and consumer 
complaints. Also, would ensure safer manu- 
facturing practices and testing of infant for- 
mula for essential nutrients. Delayed 

Orphan Drug Amendments—regulates the 
production and approval of drugs for the 
treatment of rare diseases and conditions 
and provides incentives for companies to de- 
velop these drugs, which are expensive to 
produce. Delayed 

Salmonella—would protect consumers 
from eggs contaminated by salmonella 
enteritidis. The Center for Disease Control 
estimates that 80,000-800,000 people are 
stricken with salmonella-associated illnesses 
every year. Delayed 

Physical Restraints—would prohibit use of 
physical restraints in nursing homes and 
hospitals without a physician's prescription. 
Delayed 

FOOD SAFETY—U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Nutrition labeling for meat and poultry-—— 
would require better labeling of foods con- 
taining meat and poultry, a policy akin to 
FDA’s massive overhaul of nutrition labeling 
of all other foods. Delayed 
ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION—ENVIRONMENTAL 

PROTECTION AGENCY (EPA) 


Worker Protection from Agricultural Pes- 
ticides—would protect farmworkers from ex- 
posure to dangerous pesticides. Delayed 

Pesticide Restrictions—-EPA has an- 
nounced several pending actions on pes- 
ticides, including restrictions on the cancer 
causing EDBCs, widely used on fruits and 
vegetables. Weakened 

Biotechnology—these regulations, which 
would set health and safety standards for 
products of biotechnology, have been delayed 
for years. Weakened 

Pollution Prevention—would expand the 
public’s “‘right-to-know” by requiring manu- 
facturing facilities to report their efforts to 
reduce hazardous emissions to the EPA. De- 
layed, possibly killed 

Ground Water Monitoring—protects 
ground water from hazardous waste contami- 
nation at hazardous and solid waste landfills. 
Delayed 

Community Development Block Grant 
Funded Code Enforcement—federal grants 
used by localities to ensure the health and 
safety of housing occupants. Delayed 
PRODUCT SAFETY—CONSUMER PRODUCT SAFETY 

COMMISSION (CPSC) 


Small parts on children’s toys—would re- 
quire warning labels on certain toys, bal- 
loons, marbles, etc. Between 1980 and 1991, 
186 children died from complications associ- 
ated with small toy parts. Killed 

MINING AND ENDANGERED SPECIES— 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Subsidence Surface Mining—would prevent 
mining that causes the ground to cave in, 
taking homes, water supplies and anything 
else on it with it. Killed 

Endangered Species Act—to qualify for full 
protection under this law, the Fish and Wild- 
life Service must list animal and plant spe- 
cies threatened by extinction, but since the 
moratorium began, not a single endangered 
species has been listed. Delayed 

CONSUMER BANKING PROTECTION 


Federal Reserve Board: 

Truth in Savings—new law designed to 
properly inform consumers about their sav- 
ings accounts. For example, requires banks 
to report accurate interest rates. Issued 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
(FDIC): 
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Replenishing the Bank Insurance Fund—so 
that banks, and not taxpayers will be paying 
for their own bailout, the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation (FDIC) is drafting a 
schedule for banks to pay back the $70 bil- 
lion loan from the government. Delayed 

Office of Thrift Supervision (OTS): 

Security Sales at S&Ls—would prohibit 
sale of securities by S&Ls in order to prevent 
scandals like the Lincoln Savings & Loan 
bondholder scam. Delayed 

Comptroller of the Currency: 

Insider Dealing—would protect banks and 
depositors from insider dealing. Delayed 


EDUCATION—DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Vocational Education—provides guidance 
to states to ensure that disadvantaged youth 
have access to vocational education. Delayed 


CAPT. WILLIAM PINKNEY’S 
HISTORIC SAIL 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, it is 
with great pleasure that I rise today to 
commend Capt. William Pinkney. On 
June 9, 1992, when Captain Pinkney 
sails into Boston Harbor, he will be- 
come the first African-American to 
have sailed alone around the world by 
way of the difficult southern route. 

As a sailor myself, I can begin to ap- 
preciate the task Captain Pinkney set 
for himself, as he risked the treach- 
erous seas of the southern oceans and 
bypassed easier shortcuts through the 
Suez and Panama Canals. This inspir- 
ing adventurer and his remarkable voy- 
age have become symbols for thousands 
of children, helping teach them to 
reach for ambitious goals and to per- 
severe in pursuit of their own dreams. 

Raised on the southside of Chicago, 
William Pinkney was educated in the 
public schools, served in the Navy, and 
built a business career as a marketing 
executive, before deciding at age 50 to 
act on his dream to circumnavigate the 
globe by sailboat. 

Captain Pinkney began his journey 
on August 5, 1990, when he sailed from 
the Charlestown Navy Yard aboard his 
47-foot cutter, the Commitment. His voy- 
age has taken him around the five 
great capes of the world and to ports 
on five continents, including Bermuda, 
Uruguay, South Africa, and Tasmania. 

Captain Pinkney has not been con- 
tent to meet only the challenges of the 
open sea. Throughout his voyage, he 
has shared his experiences with over 
1,500 schoolchildren in the Greater Bos- 
ton area through the Boston Voyages 
in Learning Program. 

Voyages in Learning, which uses ma- 
rine themes to present a broad range of 
subjects such as environmental 
science, mathematics and geography, 
has incorporated Captain Pinkney’s 
trip into the curriculum of 20 Boston- 
area elementary and secondary 
schools. Students have followed the 
captain’s progress with pins on a map 
and had letters waiting for him at var- 
ious ports along his route. In his return 
letters and in meetings with students 
during a trip back to the United States 
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in 1991, Captain Pinkney has used sail- 
ing as a metaphor to encourage stu- 
dents to set goals and to meet them 
with courage, confidence, and commit- 
ment. 

Through his devotion to Boston's 
schoolchildren, Captain Pinkney has 
become an important role model who 
has touched many lives. His coura- 
geous voyage has earned him a perma- 
nent place in our country’s maritime 
history, and I ask the Senate to join 
me today in recognizing this truly he- 
roic American. 


MIND EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


Mr. BURNS. Mr. President, as my 
colleagues are aware, I have long been 
supportive of expanding access to edu- 
cation for our Nation’s citizens 
through the use of advanced tech- 
nology. Given my interest in this area, 
I would like to share with my col- 
leagues how four Americans will have 
succeeded on May 15, 1992, in obtaining 
their masters of business administra- 
tion [MBA’s] degrees from Colorado 
State University, without ever step- 
ping foot on the campus. 

Through the use of a 24-hour cable 
television channel devoted solely to di- 
rect instruction, educational program- 
ming, Mind Extension University, the 
Education Network, delivered the aca- 
demic courses necessary for the follow- 
ing individuals to become the first 
Mind Extension University graduates 
to earn their MBA's while in their own 
homes. Tracy Smith of Homer, AK; 
Patti Hoffman of Tulsa, OK; Bob Foley 
of Windsor, CT; and Christ Broz of 
Sausalito, CA. 

Since these individuals attended“ 
classes by watching programming de- 
livered via cable television, when they 
accepted their degrees on May 15 at 
Colorado State University, at Fort Col- 
lins, CO, it was the first time they had 
set foot on that campus. 

Although all four students had dif- 
ferent reasons for electing to obtain an 
advanced degree through distance edu- 
cation, they all cited one of the most 
important benefits—flexibility. Mind 
Extension University provided the in- 
structional programming that enabled 
these individuals to fulfill their aca- 
demie requirements without a com- 
mute, while at the same time affording 
them the opportunity to create a 
schedule to accommodate a family, job, 
and way of life. 

For Tracy Smith, a 25-year-old ac- 
counting supervisor at a local utilities 
company, Mind Extension University 
offered the only option for earning an 
MBA without having to move from 
Homer, AK, 225 miles south of Anchor- 
age. This would have entailed finding a 
new job, new friends, and a place to 
live. Fellow graduate Patti Hoffman, 
from Tulsa, OK, needed an academic 
program with enough flexibility to 
meet her time-intensive career and 
family responsibilities. 
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Bob Foley, who will also be receiving 
his degree on May 15, viewed Mind Ex- 
tension University as an opportunity 
to earn an advanced degree while bal- 
ancing the demands of a job as a finan- 
cial systems analyst with the U.S. 
Postal Service in Windsor, CT, with the 
time he desired to spend with his wife 
and children. 

Independent business consultant 
Chris Broz, from Sausalito, CA, decided 
at the age of 41 that he needed to de- 
velop further his business skills in 
order to compete with professionals of 
the younger generation. Mind Exten- 
sion University provided a way for him 
to accomplish his objectives while al- 
lowing him to continue to gain prac- 
tical experience from his job. 

Through Mind Extension University 
these students completed the same rig- 
orous program as their on-campus 
classmates. The Colorado State Univer- 
sity MBA Program, which is fully ac- 
credited by the American Assembly of 
Collegiate Schools of Business, devel- 
ops fundamental skills in a range of 
marketing specialties, including ac- 
counting, finance, organizational 
structure, and human resources man- 
agement. Students are required to 
complete 33 credit hours and then must 
choose between three options to re- 
ceive their degree: a comprehensive ex- 
amination by a student’s committee, a 
thesis, or a professional research paper. 

In addition, applicants for the MBA 
degree program must meet the admis- 
sion requirement of Colorado State 
University. Students register for 
courses, order textbooks and course 
materials; access information on cred- 
its, schedules, grading procedures, poli- 
cies, prerequisites, and tuition, and in- 
quire about fees by calling the Mind 
Extension University Education Cen- 
ter. 

Communication with professors 
takes place through a special 800 num- 
ber set up at the beginning of each 
course. In several instances, an elec- 
tronic bulletin board offers interaction 
with classmates. Moreover, students 
must fulfill the same requirements as 
their on-campus counterparts, includ- 
ing writing papers and taking tests, 
which are monitored by a proctor. 

Founded in 1987, Mind Extension Uni- 
versity, the Education Network, is the 
country’s leader in distance edu- 
cation—so named because students can 
watch lectures that are transmitted to 
them via cable, satellite, or video cas- 
sette while they remain at home, or at 
a distance from the instructor. Today, 
the Network delivers undergraduate 
and graduate courses and degree pro- 
grams to more than 18 million homes 
nationwide. 

Mind Extension University dem- 
onstrates how advanced technology can 
be utilized to expand access to quality 
education. Through its academic de- 
grees programs, such as the MBA avail- 
able at Colorado State University, the 
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Masters of Arts in Education Tech- 
nology at George Washington Univer- 
sity and others, ME/U is helping Amer- 
icans develop the skills necessary to 
meet the challenges of the 2lst cen- 
tury. 

As we talk about those issues in this 
body, we must now plan to make those 
policies necessary to advance these 
kinds of activities to all Americans 
across this country. 

It is very important, and I think 
that, probably, the real worth and real 
mission of government when it comes 
to serving the people. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


RECOGNITION OF KENTUCKY’S 
BICENTENNIAL 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, it gives me 
great pleasure to recognize the 200th 
anniversary of the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky as Statehood Day was cele- 
brated across Kentucky yesterday. 
June 1, 1992, marked the date 200 years 
ago when President George Washington 
signed the proclamation admitting 
Kentucky as the 15th State of the 
Union. 

As the statehood celebration cul- 
minated yesterday, I would like to 
take a moment to reflect back on the 
evolution of our great State over the 
years and also recognize the outstand- 
ing efforts by those who have so dili- 
gently prepared Kentucky for her bi- 
centennial. The members of the Ken- 
tucky Bicentennial Commission and 
the citizens themselves have given 
tirelessly to prepare the many events 
and celebrations across the State this 
year and I commend them for their 
hard work and dedication. I would also 
like to take this opportunity to thank 
my colleagues here in the Senate for 
their help in securing passage of Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 61, which declared 
June 1, 1992, Kentucky Bicentennial 
Day. 

Mr. President, as a former Governor 
of Kentucky, I have always found spe- 
cial enjoyment in exploring and cele- 
brating in our State’s history. When 
Daniel Boone and other frontiersmen 
led expeditions through the Cum- 
berland Gap in the late 1700's, they dis- 
covered a world of unmatched beauty 
and potential. The land attracted the 
interest of explorers and settlers alike, 
and many chose to stay and call it 
home. But that was far from an easy 
task. 

The territory we now know as Ken- 
tucky was cherished by Virginians as 
well. However, the population was in- 
creasing at a rapid rate and the peo- 
ple’s attitude toward Virginia was 
changed by neglect and their own con- 
cerns of freedom and safety from pos- 
sible attack. The daughter of Virginia 
was growing up and the struggle for 
statehood began. 

The early Kentuckians were head- 
strong in their pursuit of statehood 
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and liberty. The majority of the dele- 
gates from western Virginia—which 
would soon be Kentucky—opposed the 
Federal Constitution at the Virginia 
Convention in 1787. This original Con- 
stitution did not guarantee the individ- 
ual liberties sought by patriots in the 
struggle for independence. Neverthe- 
less, this objection was historically sig- 
nificant in that it contributed to the 
adoption of our constitutional lib- 
erties, the Bill of Rights, in 1791. The 
protest led to statehood for Kentucky 
and promoted a new free spirit to meet 
future conflict. 

Kentucky was the first to take a 
stand for its citizens rights. The Ken- 
tucky Legislature responded to the 
people’s demands in the Kentucky Res- 
olutions, which were authored by 
Thomas Jefferson. This document re- 
affirmed a system of checks and bal- 
ances established in the Constitution 
for the protection of individual lib- 
erties and called for the repeal of the 
Alien and Sedition Acts. To me, this 
dedication to freedom and independ- 
ence characterizes the passionate na- 
ture of the early Kentuckians as they 
began to mold the State. 

In the years that followed, our pio- 
neer farmers made the fields of Ken- 
tucky bloom, turning the State into 
one where agriculture has become the 
economic mainstay. Today. we are 
proud to be the Nation’s second ranked 
tobacco producing State and the Na- 
tion’s largest producer of both burley 
tobacco and bourbon whiskey. In addi- 
tion to our vast agricultural resources, 
our State finds herself as one of the 
largest producers of coal. 

In Kentucky, we like to think there 
is room for all, either in agricultural 
pursuits, mining, the horse industry or 
other business. Our State is even home 
to a few famous political figures. Iron- 
ically, Kentucky was the birthplace of 
the Union President Abraham Lincoln, 
and the Confederate President, Jeffer- 
son Davis. The two great men were 
born in log cabins within 1 year and 100 
miles of each other. We are also proud 
to call Kentuckians such prominent 
contributors to our Nation’s history as 
Henry Clay—the “Great Compromiser“ 
and three-time Presidential candidate, 
President Zachary Taylor, and four 
Vice Presidents, Richard M. Johnson, 
John Cabell Breckinridge, Adlai Ste- 
venson, and Alben Barkley. 

In short, Kentucky’s rich history of 
outstanding accomplishments and con- 
stant hospitality is attributable to the 
past contributions of such prominent 
individuals and to the continued dedi- 
cation of hard-working families in 
every corner of our great State. Mr. 
President, to me the essence of Ken- 
tucky can be summed up in the words 
of the great Kentucky author Jesse 
Stuart, who once said, If our nation 
can be called a body, then Kentucky 
can be called its heart.“ 

Mr. President, as the Kentucky bi- 
centennial celebration continues to 
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spread its enthusiasm across the State, 
I would like to take this opportunity 
to encourage all Americans to visit 
Kentucky. Our State is home to beau- 
tiful mountains, lakes, trees and farms 
and maintains one of the Nation’s most 
outstanding State Park systems. As we 
all were recently reminded last month, 
Kentucky also boasts as the home of 
the thoroughbred horse industry and 
the world’s most celebrated horse race, 
the Kentucky Derby. Whether you 
enjoy the many activities available or 
the quiet countryside, the quality of 
life in Kentucky is unsurpassed. 

Over the years, I have learned one 
thing about our citizens—they are 
proud of our State, proud to be called 
Kentuckians and never miss a chance 
to demonstrate our Kentucky pride and 
heritage to others. There is energy and 
excitement that cannot be matched. 
From the smallest town to the largest 
cities, the people of Kentucky are paus- 
ing to look back to the accomplish- 
ments of the past as they prepare for 
the bright and promising future. I hope 
others will join me in celebrating our 
bicentennial this year. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pe- 
riod for morning business is now 
closed. 


PROFESSIONAL AND AMATEUR 
SPORTS PROTECTION ACT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will now 
proceed to the consideration of S. 474, 
which the clerk will report. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 474) to prohibit sports gambling 
under State law. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill, which has been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, with an 
amendment to strike all after the en- 
acting clause and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 


SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the Professional 
and Amateur Sports Protection Act”. 

SEC. 2. PROFESSIONAL AND AMATEUR SPORTS 
PROTECTION. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Part VI of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended by adding at the 
end the following: 

“CHAPTER 178—PROFESSIONAL AND 
AMATEUR SPORTS PROTECTION 
Sec. 
3701. Definitions. 
3702. Unlawful sports gambling. 
3703. Injunctions. 
“3704. Applicability. 


“$3701. Definitions 

For purposes of this chapter 

) the term ‘amateur sports organization’ 
means— 

“(A) a person or governmental entity that 
sponsors, organizes, schedules, or conducts a 
competitive game in which one or more amateur 
athletes participate, or 
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) a league or association of persons or gov- 
ernmental entities described in subparagraph 


(A), 

“(2) the term ‘governmental entity’ means a 
State, a political subdivision of a State, or an 
entity or organization, including an entity or 
organization described in section 4(5) of the In- 
dian Gaming Regulatory Act (25 U.S.C. 2703(5)), 
that has governmental authority within the ter- 
ritorial boundaries of the United States, includ- 
ing lands described in section 4(4) of such Act 
(25 U.S.C. 2703(4)), 

„ the term ‘professional sports organiza- 
tion’ means— 

) a person or governmental entity that 
Sponsors, organizes, schedules, or conducts a 
competitive game in which one or more profes- 
sional athletes participate, or 

B) a league or association of persons or gov- 
ernmental entities described in subparagraph 
(A), 
) the term person has the meaning given 
such term in section 1 of title 1, and 

) the term ‘State’ means any of the several 
States, the District of Columbia, the Common- 
wealth: of Puerto Rico, the Commonwealth of 
the Northern Mariana Islands, Palau, or any 
territory or possession of the United States. 


“$3702. Unlawful sports gambling 

“It shall be unlawful for— 

(1) a governmental entity to sponsor, oper- 
ate, advertise, promote, license, or authorize by 
law or compact, or 

A2) a person to sponsor, operate, advertise, or 
promote, pursuant to the law or compact of a 
governmental entity, 

a lottery, sweepstakes, or other betting, gam- 
bling, or wagering scheme based, directly or in- 
directly (through the use of geographical ref- 
erences or otherwise), on one or more competi- 
tive games in which amateur or professional 
athletes participate, or are intended to partici- 
pate, or on one or more performances of such 
athletes in such games. 

“$3703. Injunctions 

A civil action to enjoin a violation of section 
3702 may be commenced in an appropriate dis- 
trict court of the United States by the Attorney 
General of the United States, or by a profes- 
sional sports organization or amateur sports or- 
ganization whose competitive game is alleged to 
be the basis of such violation. 

“$ 3704. Applicability 

“(a) Section 3702 shall not apply to 

“(1) a lottery, sweepstakes, or other betting, 
gambling, or wagering scheme in operation in a 
State or other governmental entity, to the extent 
that the particular scheme actually was con- 
ducted by that State or other governmental en- 
tity prior to August 31, 1990; 

2) a lottery, sweepstakes, or other betting, 
gambling, or wagering scheme in operation in a 
State or other governmental entity where both— 

“(A) such scheme is authorized by law; and 

) a scheme described in section 3702 (other 
than parimutuel animal racing or jai-alai) actu- 
ally was conducted in that State or other gov- 
ernmental entity during the period beginning 
September 1, 1989, and ending August 31, 1990, 
pursuant to the law of that State or other gov- 
ernmental entity; or 

“(3) parimutuel animal racing or jai-alai. 

b) Except as provided in subsection (a), sec- 
tion 3702 shall apply on lands described in sec- 
tion 4(4) of the Indian Gaming Regulatory Act 
(25 U.S.C. 2703(4)).””. 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENTS.—The table of 
chapters for part VI of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) by amending the item relating to chapter 
176 to read as follows: 

“176. Federal Debt Collection Proce- 
dure 
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and 
(2) by adding at the end the following: 


3701”. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the order, the time is controlled. The 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. DECONCINI] 
and the Senator from Utah [Mr. HATCH] 
control 60 minutes on the bill; the Sen- 
ator from Iowa controls 30 minutes on 
the bill; one amendment permitted 
with time equally divided between the 
proponents and opponents. 

The Senator from Arizona is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I 
yield myself whatever time is nec- 
essary. 

MODIFICATION OF COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, di- 
rected by the committee, I modify the 
committee amendment to S. 474 as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the committee amend- 
ment, insert the following, and I send 
it to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is so modified. 

The amendment, as modified, is as 
follows: 

In lieu of the Committee substitute insert 
the following: 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the Professional 
and Amateur Sports Protection Act“. 

SEC. 2. PROFESSIONAL AND AMATEUR SPORTS 
PROTECTION, 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Part VI of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended by adding at 
the end the following: 

CHAPTER 178—PROFESSIONAL AND 

AMATEUR SPORTS PROTECTION 
“Sec. 
“3701. Definitions. 
3702. Unlawful sports gambling. 
3703. Injunctions. 
3704. Applicability. 
“$3701. Definitions 

For purposes of this chapter 

(I) the term amateur sports organization’ 
means 

() a person or governmental entity that 
sponsors, organizes, schedules, or conducts a 
competitive game in which one or more ama- 
teur athletes participate, or 

(B) a league or association of persons or 
governmental entities described in subpara- 
graph (A), 

(2) the term ‘governmental entity’ means 
a State, a political subdivision of a State, or 
an entity or organization, including an en- 
tity or organization described in section 4(5) 
of the Indian Gaming Regulatory Act (25 
U.S.C. 2703(5)), that has governmental au- 
thority within the territorial boundaries of 
the United States, including lands described 
in section 4(4) of such Act (25 U.S.C. 2703(4)), 

(3) the term ‘professional sports organiza- 
tion’ means— 

) a person or governmental entity that 
sponsors, organizes, schedules, or conducts a 
competitive game in which one or more pro- 
fessional athletes participate, or 

(B) a league or association of persons or 
governmental entities described in subpara- 
graph (A), 

“(4) the term ‘person’ has the meaning 
given such term in section 1 of title 1, and 

(5) the term ‘State’ means any of the sev- 
eral States, the District of Columbia, the 
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Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the Com- 
monwealth of the Northern Mariana Islands, 
Palau, or any territory of possession of the 
United States. 


“$3702. Unlawful sports gambling 

“It shall be unlawful for 

(i) a governmental entity to sponsor, op- 
erate, advertise, promote, license, or author- 
ize by law or compact, or 

02) a person to sponsor, operate, advertise, 
or promote, pursuant to the law or compact 
of a governmental entity, 


a lottery, sweepstakes, or any other betting, 
gambling, or wagering scheme based, di- 
rectly or indirectly (through the use of geo- 
graphical references or otherwise), on one or 
more competitive games in which amateur 
or professional athletes participate, or are 
intended to participate, or on one or more 
performances of such athletes in such games. 
“§ 3703. Injunctions 

“A civil action to enjoin a violation of sec- 
tion 3702 may be commenced in an appro- 
priate district court of the United States by 
the Attorney General of the United States, 
or by a professional sports organization or 
amateur sports organization whose competi- 
tive game is alleged to be the basis of such 
violation. 

“$3704. Applicability 

(a) Section 3702 shall not apply to 

(1) a lottery, sweepstakes, or any other 
betting, gambling, or wagering scheme in op- 
eration in a State or other governmental en- 
tity, to the extent that the scheme was con- 
ducted by that State or other governmental 
entity at any time during the period begin- 
ning January 1, 1976, and ending August 31, 
1990; 

2) a lottery, sweepstakes, or any other 
betting, gambling, or wagering scheme in op- 
eration in a State or other governmental en- 
tity where both— 

“(A) such scheme was authorized by a stat- 
ute as in effect on October 2, 1991; and 

„B) a scheme described in section 3702 
(other than one based on parimutuel animal 
racing or jai-alai games) actually was con- 
ducted in that State or other governmental 
entity at any time during the period begin- 
ning September 1, 1989, and ending October 2, 
1991, pursuant to the law of that State or 
other governmental entity; or 

(3) parimutuel animal racing or jai-alai 

‘ames. 

“(b) Except as provided in subsection (a), 
section 3702 shall apply on lands described in 
section 4(4) of the Indian Gaming Regulatory 
Act (25 U.S.C. 2703(4)).’”. 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENTS,—The table of 
chapters for part VI of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) by amending the item relating to chap- 
ter 176 to read as follows: 


176. Federal Debt Collection Proce- 


and 
(2) by adding at the end the following: 

“178. Professional and Amateur 
Sports Protection . . . . .. . 3701”. 
Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I am 

pleased.that the Senate is now consid- 

ering S. 474, the Professional and Ama- 
teur Sports Protection Act. 

This bill serves an important public 
purpose, to stop the spread of State- 
sponsored sports gambling and main- 
tain the integrity of sports in America, 
our national pastime. 

Under the bill, States would not be 
allowed to sponsor, authorize or license 
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sports lotteries or any other type of 
sports betting that is based on the out- 
come of professional or amateur 
games. 

State authorized sports gambling 
threatens to change the nature of 
sporting events from wholesome enter- 
tainment for all ages to devices for 
gambling. 

It threatens to undermine public con- 
fidence in the integrity of professional 
and amateur sports. 

Furthermore, State sanctioned 
sports gambling will promote gambling 
among our Nation’s young people. 

Teenage gambling-related problems 
are increasing throughout the Nation. 
Of the approximately 8 million compul- 
sive gamblers in America, 1 million of 
them are under the age of 20. 

Teenagers gambling on State lotter- 
ies and sports is just unacceptable. 
Governments should not be in the busi- 
ness of encouraging people, especially 
young people, to gamble. 

Dr. Lorenz, the executive director of 
the National Center for Pathological 
Gambling, in her testimony before my 
Judiciary Subcommittee, clearly sum- 
marized the problem. She noted that 
“sports are uniquely attractive to 
young people. A sports lottery not only 
teaches youngsters how to bet on 
sports but would also encourage them 
to bet on sports. The knowledge that 
children would acquire through sports 
lotteries would quickly lead to illegal 
sports gambling as they would discover 
the greater odds of winning and payoffs 
and not paying taxes on them.“ 

STATUS 

During the hearing held on this bill 
last year the testimony presented as 
well as additional letters and materials 
included in the RECORD, clearly estab- 
lished the need to prevent States from 
placing their stamp of approval on 
sports betting. 

Senator BRADLEY from New Jersey 
testified from his personal experience 
as a major league basketball player 
about the difference between their 
player’s game and the gambler’s game, 
and how there is a value to sports 
that goes far deeper than the gambler's 
game.’’ He made a compelling case in 
favor of this particular bill. I want to 
thank him for his participation and 
strong support, as well as the time he 
took to testify before our committee. 

The subcommittee also heard from 
football, basketball, baseball, hockey 
about their concern that without this 
legislation sports would turn into a de- 
vice for gambling rather than the 
wholesome family entertainment it is 
today. 

Mike Singletary, middle line backer 
for the Chicago Bears stated, 

When I go out on the football field to play 
the game of football, which I love so dearly, 
one of the things I want to know, and I al- 
most need to know, is that all 11 guys out 
there on the field are thinking about one 
thing, and that’s winning the football game, 
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giving their best on every play, going out 
there to do the very best they possibly can. 
When you add the gambling issue, I really 
feel that you are going to present problems 
that eventually and inevitably will ruin the 
game. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee on 
November 21, agreed that this legisla- 
tion was needed and approved the bill 
by voice vote. 

Support for the bill is very strong. 
There are 62 cosponsors, including my 
colleagues on the Senate Judiciary 
Committee Senators HATCH, SIMON, 
THURMOND, SPECTER, SIMPSON, and 
BROWN. I want to thank Senator HATCH 
for his strong support of this. This bill 
would not be here today if it were not 
for his leadership. 

Numerous public interest groups, 
State legislators, Governors, college 
presidents, sports teams, and individ- 
uals have expressed their support for 
this bill. 

NEED FOR LEGISLATION 

Many States are looking for ways to 
raise revenue and legalizing sports bet- 
ting is the latest fad. With the U.S. 
budget deficit raging at almost $400 bil- 
lion, I can sympathize with the prob- 
lem facing State treasuries. However, 
legalizing sports betting is not the an- 
swer, no matter how noble the cause. 

As articulated by Dr. Lornez during 
the hearing on this bill the desire of 
government for added revenues and the 
profit motive of the gambling industry 
must be tempered with social concern 
and accountability. Compulsive gam- 
bling among our young people is al- 
ready a serious problem, and we need 
to work together to prevent it from be- 
coming a national tragedy.” 

Thirty-two States and the District of 
Columbia have State-sponsored lottery 
games. This bill would not interfere in 
any way with the approximately $8 bil- 
lion in annual net revenues these lot- 
teries are already providing for lottery 
States. 

The problem this bill seeks to pre- 
vent is the spread of sports gambling. 
All 32 States have considered or are re- 
viewing the possibility of a sports 
theme for their lotteries. It is the cu- 
mulative effect that State sponsored 
sports betting could have on sports 
that is the real fear that motivates 
this bill. 

In the broader sports gambling area, 
Florida, California, and a number of 
other States are considering a wide va- 
riety of State sponsored gambling 
schemes. Some would allow sports 
gambling on river boats, others would 
take bets on sports at off-track betting 
parlors, still others propose casino 
style sports books. 

Law enforcement authorities have 
told me time and again that legalizing 
sports betting will not reduce illegal 
betting. Why? Because you can get 
credit, better odds and not pay taxes 
on your winnings when you bet with 
the local bookie. What they do tell me 
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is legalizing sports betting may have 
the opposite effect and increase illegal 
betting. Why? Because legalized gam- 
bling broadens its appeal and teaches 
you how to bet. Then you look to book- 
ies for credit, better odds and no taxes 
on winnings. 
STATES RIGHTS ISSUE 

Opponents of this legislation argue 
that legalizing sports gambling is a 
question of raising State revenues and 
should be left to the States. 

I disagree, Mr. President. Sports 
gambling is not a benign revenue 
source. It tarnishes sports contests, 
converting them from family enter- 
tainment into vehicles for wagering. It 
diminishes the function of athletes as 
role models for young people. It creates 
a pervasive atmosphere of suspicion 
about honest misplays and human 
error. 

Sadly, memorable sports gambling 
scandals have created a justifiable pub- 
lic demand that sports authorities po- 
lice their games carefully, supported 
by the moral authority of the law. 
State sponsored sports gambling would 
significantly undercut these efforts. 

Gambling and lotteries are already 
subject to Federal regulation and this 
legislation is meant to be consistent 
with and clarify existing Federal law 
and policy. In 1965, Congress made it a 
Federal crime to fix or attempt to fix a 
sporting event. A 1975 criminal code 
amendment provides that State lotter- 
ies cannot involve the placing or ac- 
cepting of wagers or bets on sporting 
events or contests. 

Unfortunately, this has not been in- 
terpreted to prohibit sports lotteries. 

S. 474 is a civil enforcement bill 
which will reaffirm Congress’ commit- 
ment to protect the integrity of ath- 
letic competition. 

Furthermore, the interstate nature 
of sports clearly demonstrates the ap- 
propriateness of Congress addressing 
this issue. 

The answer to State budgetary prob- 
lems should not be to increase the 
number of lottery players or sports 
bettors, regardless of the worthiness of 
the cause. The risk to the reputation of 
one of our Nation’s most popular pas- 
times, watching professional and ama- 
teur sporting events, is not worth it. 

STATE EXEMPTIONS 

The intent of the legislation is not to 
interfere with existing laws, oper- 
ations, or revenue streams. Therefore, 
it provides an exemption for those 
sports gambling operations which al- 
ready are permitted under State law. 

Some Members have raised concerns 
about providing such exemptions in 
this bill. I understand these concerns, 
but feel there are overriding reasons 
for providing the exemptions. 

All of the States which are grand- 
fathered by the bill have laws authoriz- 
ing some type of sports betting scheme. 
Nevada has its sports books, Oregon 
has a sports lottery on football games, 
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and Delaware conducted a sports lot- 
tery in the past and still has a law on 
the books. 

It has recently come to my attention 
that Montana also has legalized certain 
forms of sports betting. For years, 
Montana has permitted sports pools 
and calcutta pools. In 1991, they passed 
new legislation that allows for fantasy 
sports leagues and sports tab games. 
These are limited-stakes sports wager- 
ing games played in bingo parlors. 

Because of this new Montana law, the 
committee substitute before us today 
changes the effective date of the grand- 
father to cover those gambling schemes 
authorized prior to October 2, 1991. 

Let me make it clear that the grand- 
father provision only allows those 
States that have sports gambling au- 
thorized by State law to continue to do 
what they are doing now or could do 
under State law. 

For example, Nevada could not con- 
duct a sports lottery and Oregon could 
not introduce other forms of sports 
betting. 

What this bill will do is stop the 
spread of sports gambling and the 
threat that gambling will spoil all the 
games involved. 

GAMBLING ON INDIAN LANDS 

Since the law we are proposing today 
is a clear Federal prohibition on sports 
gambling it should apply to Indian 
gaming. This is consistent with the in- 
tent of the Indian Gaming Regulatory 
Act. 

The Indian gaming law requires this 
to occur specifically. Therefore, my 
bill includes the proper references to 
the Indian gaming laws. 

CONCLUSION 

I urge my colleagues—Senator HATCH 
has done so well this morning—to sup- 
port this bill and that we stand against 
the spread of State sports betting. I do 
not think it is a good thing for the 
country, a good thing for our youth, or 
a good thing for the athletic events, 
whether it be professional or colle- 
giate. 

We must address the problem of 
sports gambling, which threatens the 
integrity of and public confidence in 
amateur and professional sports. This 
bill will solve that problem. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. HATCH addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. HATCH]. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I thank 
and compliment the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Arizona for his leadership on 
this issue. It has been a pleasure to 
work with him on so many issues, but 
I do not think there is anything that 
has brought more downright satisfac- 
tion than voting together and fighting 
together on this particular issue be- 
cause it is so important. 

The distinguished Senator from Ari- 
zona has spend his time and effort 
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bringing this to the floor, managing to 
get the cosponsors, as I have done, and 
I believe this bill is going to pass and 
I hope it passes intact. These are im- 
portant principles he is talking about. 
These are important principles for our 
country. These are important prin- 
ciples for our young people. 

I personally admire Senator DECON- 
CINI and his leadership in so many ways 
but especially on this particular bill. 
So I am pleased that we are turning to 
the Professional and Amateur Sports 
Protection Act, S. 474. Both of our 
staffs have worked long and hard to get 
this bill to the floor. I want to thank 
Senator DECONCINI’s staff Karen Robb, 
Janis Long, and Dennis Burke. Others 
have worked very hard on the Judici- 
ary Committee and in the House of 
Representatives as well to bring this 
bill forward. 

As Senator DECONCINI mentioned, 
Senator BRADLEY is an authority on 
this issue, and I think ought to be lis- 
tened to. I have great respect for him. 
I loved him as a basketball player and 
admired him through the years, as an 
old basketball player myself, and have 
great respect for him, not only as a 
basketball player but as a U.S. Sen- 
ator. He is very strongly behind this 
bill, as I think are other professional 
sports people. 

The act bars States and their politi- 
cal subdivisions from sponsoring, oper- 
ating, advertising, authorizing, licens- 
ing, or promoting any lottery or gam- 
bling scheme that is based directly or 
indirectly on the games of a profes- 
sional or amateur sports team. It is 
that simple. It just basically does away 
with State-backed gambling. 

I think everybody knows I am op- 
posed to gambling. If sports gambling 
is utilized for revenue, State govern- 
ments, not just racketeers, will be de- 
frauding the public. Moreover, sports 
gambling does not produce the long- 
term stable source of revenue its pro- 
moters would like States to believe. 
Under State-sanctioned sports gam- 
bling, the only real winners would be 
the bookies and the private companies 
that encourage States to run the 
games in the hope of administering 
them. 

There is no question, of course, that 
both legal and illegal gambling is wide- 
spread. A State’s approval of sports 
gambling, in my view, poses a special 
threat to the character of these games. 
It erodes the good will in the service 
marks of the teams. And it sends the 
wrong message to our Nation's youth. 

Religious leaders, law enforcement 
officials, educators, athletes, and 
sports officials all condemn sports 
gambling arrangements. The National 
Football League, the National Basket- 
ball Association, the National Hockey 
League, major league baseball, and the 
NCAA all support this bill. 

Paul Tagliabue, Commissioner of the 
National Football League, testified in 
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support of S. 474 on June 26, 1991, in our 
Patent, Copyrights, and Trademarks 
Subcommittee. His words are worth 
noting. He said: 

We do not want our games used as bait to 
sell gambling. We should not gamble with 
our children’s heroes. 

Commissioner Tagliabue noted that, 
in order to avert violations of current 
Federal law prohibiting the fixing of 
sporting contests, or attempts to fix 
sporting contests, the NFL bars anyone 
connected with the NFL from gambling 
on NFL games or associating with 
gamblers. 

“Legalized sports gambling threatens 
all that we have worked for in this re- 
spect—and more.“ He then listed four 
basic reasons to oppose the spread of 
legalized sports gambling: 

First, sports gambling threatens the 
characters of team sports. Instead of 
standing for healthy competition 
through teamwork and honest prepara- 
tion, professional sports contests will 
come to represent the fast buck, the 
quick fix, the desire to get something 
for nothing.“ 

Second, sports gambling undermines 
the integrity of team sports and public 
confidence in such sports. Sports lot- 
teries inevitably foster a climate of 
suspicion about controversial plays and 
intensify cynicism with respect to 
player performances, coaching deci- 
sions, officiating calls and game re- 
sults.“ Some fans who bet on losing 
teams will assume the fix was in. 

Third, “legalized sports gambling 
sends a terrible message to youth.” 
Perceptions of athletes are diminished 
in young minds if they are reduced in 
stature by being participants, however 
unwilling, in gambling schemes. State- 
sponsored sports gambling sends a mes- 
sage to our young people that raising 
revenue is more important than moral 
standards. 

Finally, Commissioner Tagliabue 
said, legalizing gambling will encour- 
age gambling by our Nation’s youth. 
Commissioner Tagliabue cited a com- 
ment by Dr. Valerie Lorenz, executive 
director of the National Center for 
Pathological Gambling, that the in- 
crease in gambling by teenagers is 
linked to the increase in the spread of 
State lotteries in general. Dr. Lorenz 
said: The message they're conveying 
is that gambling is not a vice but a 
normal form of entertainment.“ In- 
deed, Dr. Lorenz, who is also cochair of 
the task force on gambling addiction of 
the Maryland Department of Health 
and Mental Hygiene and director of the 
Forensic Center for Compulsive Gam- 
bling, also testified before our sub- 
committee. She said: 

[This bill] without doubt, [is] the most 
positive piece of legislation I have seen in 
Federal or State government in recent years 
from the standpoint of stemming compulsive 
gambling, especially among young people. 

She testified that gambling among 
our Nation’s youth has been alarm- 
ingly on the rise. 
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We believe that the spread of State lotter- 
ies in the past 20 years has contributed sig- 
nificantly to this problem. For states to es- 
tablish sports lotteries or to legalize other 
forms of sports gambling would be to take a 
bad situation and make it even worse. Many 
of the victims would be our children. 


She said that gambling has become 
more widespread in our society. 

Particularly alarming is the preponder- 
ance of younger gamblers—those in their 
early twenties or thirties—who are now ad- 
dicted and the rise of gambling, among 
young single men * * *. The growth of State 
lotteries undoubtedly has played a signifi- 
cant role in the rise of teenage gambling. 

State sports lotteries will lead to a 
further increase in teenage gambling 
because our young people are attracted 
to sports activities. 

Mr. President, I could go on. But the 
bottom line is this: sports gambling is 
bad for the country. It is bad for our 
young people. It is bad for everybody. 
We ought to pass this bill overwhelm- 
ingly and send it to the President. 

I remember a number of years ago 
where a nuclear scientist was a mem- 
ber of my faith and of my church, but 
he was a compulsive gambler. He made 
a whopping amount of money for that 
time and place. He loved his wife and 
children, but he could not control his 
compulsive gambling. Even though he 
made more money than anybody in our 
congregation or anybody that I know 
of, he was always broke and his family 
was always destitute because of his 
compulsive gambling. Magnify that 
thousands, if not millions, of times 
over and you start to understand why 
it is so important for society to take 
an interest in these important moral 
issues. 

This is an important bill. We should 
not weaken it. We should not create 
loopholes in it or delay its implemen- 
tation. I believe that we ought to pass 
it intact, exactly as it is, and every- 
body in this society will be better off; 
everybody in this society will under- 
stand that we do have some restraints 
on conduct that is important to our so- 
ciety. 

This is a matter where almost every- 
body who is anybody in sports feels 
very strongly. Almost everybody who 
is anybody in sports wants this bill to 


pass. 

The Senator from Arizona and myself 
have worked long and hard, along with 
countless others, to try to get this to 
the floor and, hopefully, get it passed 
this year so that we can prevent some 
of these problems that we have been 
talking about on the floor today. I 
hope we are able to do so. I hope our 
colleagues will vote for this bill today 
in overwhelming numbers. I do not 
think they could possibly be reluctant 
to do so, and they will have a lot of ac- 
claim from the people who know most 
about this for having done so. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. GRASSLEY addressed the Chair. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. GRASSLEY]. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1857 
(Purpose: To provide for certain exemptions 
to prohibited State activities, and for 
other purposes) 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. GRASSLEY] 
proposes an amendment numbered 1857. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 5, line 21, strike out the quotation 
marks and the last period. 

On page 5, insert between lines 21 and 22 
the following: 

e) The provisions of section 3702 shall not 
apply to any lottery, sweepstakes, or other 
betting, gambling or wagering scheme in a 
State which, prior to January 1, 1985, enacts 
legislation stating that such State desires to 
be exempt from such prohibition."’. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order the debate will be 
controlled with 1 hour under the con- 
trol of the Senator from Iowa, and 1 
hour under the control of the Senators 
from Arizona and Utah. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. I yield myself such 
time as I consume at this point. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Ari- 
zona and the Senator from Utah just 
gave very good speeches on the subject 
of the ills of gambling generally and on 
the ills of sports gambling. 

I say amen, except for their willing- 
ness to let the evils of sports gambling 
continue in the States of Delaware, Or- 
egon, Montana, and Nevada. That, Mr. 
President, is where I part company 
from the admirable goals of Senator 
DECONCINI and Senator HATCH and 
other supporters of this bill because 
gambling in any form is not something 
to encourage or to promote. 

If this were a bill about banning gam- 
bling, I would probably have a different 
point of view. But that is not what this 
bill is about. This bill purports to re- 
strict gambling on sporting events by 
prohibiting certain States from con- 
ducting sports lotteries, and it does so 
by discriminating against many 
States, including my State of Iowa, 
and preferring four States. 

In my judgment this is not a 
distriction that Congress should toler- 
ate. And my amendment is intended to 
correct this deficiency. My amendment 
will allow States, all States, a reason- 
able opportunity to declare that they 
do not want to be covered by this bill’s 
reach. States would have 2 years under 
the amendment, until January 1, 1995, 
to opt out of this bill's coverage. 
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Mr. President, this bill exempts four 
States from its reach, and those are 
Delaware, Oregon, Montana, and Ne- 
vada. Oregon currently has a sports 
lottery. Delaware, it is my understand- 
ing, has had one in the past. Montana, 
I believe, allows fantasy leagues based 
on real sporting events. And, in Ne- 
vada, gambling on sports events is per- 
fectly legal. But out there in the re- 
mainder of the 50 States, State govern- 
ments will be excluded from conduct- 
ing lotteries based on sporting events if 
this bill becomes law without my 
amendment. And that will occur de- 
spite the fact that 32 States already 
have some form of lottery, including 
my own State of Iowa. 

Congress often preempts the States 
from acting in certain areas. We do it 
where consistency and uniformity re- 
quire preemption. But I can not recall 
where we have legislated preemption 
on a piecemeal or patchwork basis, and 
that is what we are about to do here. 
There is no reason that four States 
should have more power to get them- 
selves exempt from this bill’s provi- 
sions. This is a very dangerous prece- 
dent, one that takes us down a perilous 


th. 
pe after all, why does Congress have the 
right to restrict the source of revenues 
for 46 States, but not for 4 States? This 
has the potential to undermine our 
Federal system, and this is something 
we should not take lightly. 

Moreover, it is an issue the courts 
have looked at with some disfavor. 

As far back as 1936, the Supreme 
Court examined a so-called grandfather 
clause and struck it down as an arbi- 
trary and discriminatory violation of 
the Constitution. In Mayflower Farms 
versus Ten Eyck, the Supreme Court 
struck down a statute which only per- 
mitted milk producers which had been 
in business before a specified date to 
avoid the statute's pricing restrictions. 

The Court found the pricing law was: 

An attempt to give economic advantage to 
those in a given business at an arbitrary date 
as against all those who enter the industry 
after that date. 

It is true that the courts require a 
showing of only a rational basis to up- 
hold a grandfather clause. But that ra- 
tional basis must be substantiated by a 
valid legislative purpose. 

It could be a legitimate legislative 
purpose for Congress to ban gambling 
to protect the welfare of the people. 
But that is not what this bill is about. 
This bill, specifically, openly, and can- 
didly, as stated by the sponsors, favors 
4 States and penalizes the other 46. 

The third circuit in a 1981 case—Dela- 
ware Basin Commission versus Bucks 
County Water & Sewer Authority— 
noted: 

Favoritism of this sort might often appear 
the product of a political arrangement that 
does no more than favor one interest at the 
expense of another rather than the result of 
a reasoned judgment about a socially bene- 
ficial policy. 
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In that case, the appeals court could 
not find any rational basis for the 
grandfather clause which exempted 
from water use charges any withdraw- 
als or diversions which could have been 
made without charge before the effec- 
tive date of the Delaware Basin com- 
pact. 

Likewise, there is no rational basis 
for letting some well-connected States 
with sports gambling get away with 
what the other 46 cannot. 

If we are going to legislate in this 
manner, let us at least give the rest of 
the States the same opportunity that 
Delaware, Oregon, Montana, and Ne- 
vada have. Let us give the States the 
chance to opt out. And that is what my 
amendment would allow. 

Mr. President, as I have said, I re- 
spect the goals of the proponents of 
this bill. Successful sports men and 
women are today’s heroes, and they are 
role models for young Americans. 

We do not want the sports world to 
be tarnished by gambling. We do not 
want to encourage gambling on sport- 
ing events. 

But, Mr. President, this bill does not 
outlaw gambling on sports events. Of- 
fice pools on football games are a 
weekly event in the fall. Betting pools 
on the NCAA basketball championship 
are a common occurrence. Every 
spring, people buy and sell baseball 
players in rotisserie leagues. And the 
list goes on. 

The fact is that this bill will not 
change those practices one bit. 

At least lotteries are regulated and 
policed by the States. This street gam- 
bling goes on without any constraint, 
unless the police happen to crack 
down. And with the increase in violent 
crime, it does not seem that our police 
forces, having their hands full, and 
with resources being scarce, are going 
to do much cracking down on this sort 
of gambling. 

The proponents of the bill assert that 
sports lotteries create a climate for 
possible tampering with legitimate 
play. After all, the lottery pools run 
into the millions, sometimes tens of 
millions of dollars. And, the pro- 
ponents argue that these large pots 
could provide an inducement to tam- 
pering with a game’s results. 

But I respectfully disagree with this 
assertion. 

You do not have to be a close student 
of the sports world to be aware of the 
millions of dollars players are paid in 
today’s market. Any player in a posi- 
tion to throw a game is already receiv- 
ing a huge paycheck. It is hard to 
imagine that a player with a multi- 
year, multi-million-dollar contract 
would risk throwing it all away to win 
a lottery. 

And while the supporters of this bill 
are no doubt sincere in their desire to 
see sports not tainted by gambling, 
they are somewhat less than pure in 
their motives in putting this bill forth. 
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After all, lotteries with sports themes 
will still be permitted. And famous 
athletes and people connected to them 
will still be permitted to endorse lot- 
teries, as well as products which do 
cause harm to young people. 

No one can dispute that the pro- 
ponents of this bill benefit by sports 
themes and by product endorsements. 
It is these types of business trans- 
actions that further elevate and en- 
hance sporting events. 

Mr. President, there is also another 
point of additional significance and 
that is the right of Indian tribes to en- 
gage in gambling on Indian reserva- 
tions. Under the Indian gaming regula- 
tions, an Indian tribe may engage in 
certain forms of gambling that are not 
prohibited by Federal law, provided 
they enter into a compact with the 
State government. 

Without the adoption of my amend- 
ment, Indian tribes will clearly be pro- 
hibited from conducting sports gam- 
bling. That is the express intent of this 
bill. My amendment, however, would 
enable Indian tribes in those States 
which opt out of the bill’s coverage to 
conduct sports lotteries, provided the 
Indian tribe reaches an appropriate 
agreement with the State. 

Mr. President, there are many other 
issues that I would like to discuss con- 
cerning this bill, but I think I will ap- 
proach them during the general debate 
after my amendment is considered. 

I want to merely close at this point 
by saying that without my amendment 
this bill discriminates between States 
that already have this sort of gambling 
and the other 46 States that will be 
banned from it. Such discrimination, in 
my judgment, is just plain wrong and, 
as I pointed out from two court cases 
on grandfather clauses, arguably un- 
constitutional. 

My amendment will eliminate that 
discrimination. It will in a sense say 
what is good for the goose is good for 
the gander. If 4 States are entitled to 
revenues from sports gambling, then 
the other 46 States should have an op- 
portunity to share in that revenue. If 
we really believe sports gambling is 
bad, as I know we do, then we should 
have a nationwide consistent policy—it 
should be prohibited in Oregon, Ne- 
vada, Montana, and Delaware as well. 

Mr. President, it is for these reasons 
that out of a matter of fairness I urge 
the adoption of this amendment, and I 
retain the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SAN- 
FORD). Who yields time? 

The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I have en- 
joyed listening to my distinguished 
colleague from Iowa, and I know he is 
against sports gambling. On the other 
hand, if sports gambling is bad and all 
we can do is stop 46 States from gam- 
bling, it seems to me that is a step in 
the right direction. It is certainly not 
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a step in the wrong direction. Under 
his amendment, he would just open up 
a loophole that any State that wants 
to could opt out within the next 2 years 
and start gambling practices. 

Now, the four States that are grand- 
fathered-in in this bill are States that 
have gambling. And, as a matter of just 
trying to resolve the problems sur- 
rounding getting an important bill like 
this through, we agreed to 
grandfathering because we had no 
choice. 

It would have been better off to have 
banned all State sponsored sports gam- 
bling. But the least we can do, it seems 
to me, is stop the trend of such gam- 
bling. So we decided to act prospec- 
tively, which is about all we can do. I 
think it is entirely rational to stop the 
spread of this kind of sports gambling. 
We have the power to do so under the 
commerce clause, and I hope we are 
going to exercise it today. 

The amendment by the distinguished 


Senator from Iowa creates a window of 


slightly over 2 years in which any 
State or all of the 46 States may enact 
legislation which would exempt the 
particular State or those States from 
the prohibitions of this bill. 

If the underlying premise of the bill 
is sound, and I think the distinguished 
Senator from Iowa has said that it is, 
and I and 61 cosponsors also believe 
that it is, this amendment must be re- 
jected. The amendment is completely 
inconsistent with the purpose of the 
bill. A vote in favor of this amendment 
is a vote in favor of permitting unlim- 
ited State-sponsored sports gambling. 

If the abuse of sporting contests 
through State-sponsored or authorized 
gambling should be prohibited, it 
should be prohibited now. This amend- 
ment postpones the effect of this bill 
for slightly more than 2 years. 

The amendment creates a window 
during which States can opt out of cov- 
erage under this bill. Under the Grass- 
ley amendment, when a State votes to 
take itself out from the bill’s coverage, 
it preserves forever its right to sponsor 
State gambling, State sports gambling, 
if you will. 

Of course, sports gambling promoters 
will press hard to get State legislatures 
to enact such an opt-out provision. 
They will urge the States to preserve 
their options for the future. 

This amendment is not a com- 
promise. The bill itself currently rep- 
resents a compromise by being basi- 
cally prospective in effect. The bill al- 
lows a few exceptions, four States, in 
carefully circumscribed situations, 
where such schemes are already pro- 
vided for. Compromise is frequently 
necessary around here, of course, in 
order to enact legislation. 

The Grassley arnendment, in con- 
trast, renders the bill a complete and 
total nullity for at least 2 more years. 
as the battle rages in those 46 States 
for them to protect their options. As a 
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practical matter, it opens the door to 
rendering the entire bill a complete 
and total nullity on a permanent basis. 

The amendment, in my opinion, 
sends precisely the wrong message, 
namely, that it really is acceptable for 
States to undertake sports gambling. 
And I think using the argument that it 
is only fair since four States, which are 
already doing this, have been exempted 
or have been grandfathered in this bill, 
it is only fair to allow the rest of them 
to gamble even though we hate gam- 
bling, I think that is wrong. 

A vote for the Grassley amendment 
is a vote to gut this bill. The National 
Football League, the National Hockey 
League, the National Basketball Asso- 
ciation, major league baseball, and the 
NCAA, all oppose the Grassley amend- 
ment. 

I urge the defeat of this amendment. 
If we want to do something about 
sports gambling we should really get 
on the ball and change this situation. 
If we want to stop our teenagers from 
being grabbed by sports gambling, if we 
want to stop the decimation of families 
around this country because of gam- 
bling, then we ought to vote for this 
bill. We certainly should vote for a bill 
without the Grassley amendment 
which would open it up for 2 years, and 
a complete and total debate over the 
whole country in all of the States, or 
at least the vast majority of the 
States, concerning sports gambling. 

I would not want to do this to the 
country. I do not think it is right or 
fair. And I do not think this is the 
thing to do, especially if we oppose 
sports gambling and State sponsorship 
of sports gambling. I think this is very, 
very important. This is not some itty- 
bitty bill. It is an important bill and 
involves the very fiber of our country, 
our youth, and our families. 

The best we can do at this time is to 
apply this to 46 States and cir- 
cumscribe narrowly the other 4, which 
we are trying to do by this bill. Who 
knows? Perhaps the other four States 
will have to be revisited at some future 
time. Right now it is the best we can 
do, and it is a heck of a good job. It has 
the support of everybody in organized 
athletics to my knowledge, and of the 
major players, and it is right for the 
American people in whose best interest 
we all ought to be working. 

Anybody who has seen athletes suc- 
cumb to some of these gamblers, and 
some of these underworld types, under- 
stands what we are talking about. Any- 
body who has seen close games where 
large betting has gone on, knows what 
we are talking about. It is time to face 
the music and do the best we can. This 
bill is the best we can do, and I hope we 
pass it without the Grassley amend- 
ment. a 

Normally, I support my colleague 
from Iowa in every way. He is a person 
of great good judgment and good sense 
and stands up on so many issues in a 
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way that creates a lot of admiration in 
me. But on this one, I think he is off 
base 


And, even though I agree he is trying 
to be fair, it is not fair to the kids, to 
families, to people in the 46 States that 
this bill basically applies to, to allow 
them to have to go through another 2 
years of fighting over this issue when 
we can solve this problem now. 

So, Mr. President, I hope we can sup- 
port this bill without any amendments. 
In the end, I think we will all be better 
off and society will benefit from it. 

Again, I thank my dear colleagues, 
both from Iowa and from Arizona, for 
the work they have done to help us 
thus far on this bill, and I hope we can 
go forward to the vote at about 2:15, 
and pass it in its current form. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arizona. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Iowa sincerely 
for his cooperation in bringing this bill 
to the floor. I understand from working 
with him for over a year on a particu- 
lar problem he has with the existing 
legislation, that he could have been 
very difficult and we would have had a 
strong debate here, maybe even going 
into several days. I appreciate that, 
and I want the Senator to know that. I 
do not take that lightly because I un- 
derstand every Senator has that right 
and must preserve it at certain times. 

As the Senator from Utah said, so 
often I support the Senator from Iowa. 
I have to oppose this amendment, and 
I urge my colleagues to oppose it and 
to vote against it. If this amendment is 
agreed to, it will delay the effective 
date of the bill for 2 years. This amend- 
ment is completely inconsistent with 
the goal of the legislation and would 
set a very bad precedent in the Con- 
gress. States should not be given the 
choice about whether or not they want 
to be covered by the law. If it is the 
public policy that this legislation is 
necessary, and if it is passed by both 
Houses and signed by the President, I 
do not see a justification to let States 
opt out at their own will. 

As the Senator from Utah pointed 
out, there are 62 cosponsors of the bill. 
Clearly, the U.S. Senate, at least based 
on cosponsorship, believes the legisla- 
tion is good policy. I think we have the 
votes to pass it. 

I hope we have the votes to defeat 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Iowa. I believe the amendment would 
stimulate a rush to State legislatures 
to enact legislation to opt out from 
coverage of the bill in order to preserve 
their option of authorizing sports bet- 
ting if they decided to do that. That is 
what we want to discourage. That is 
what we want to prohibit—not just dis- 
courage. Proponents would be able to 
push such legislation with a great 
sense of urgency because there would 
be a deadline—2 years—and the purpose 
of the bill would be lost. 
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To prohibit sports gambling on one 
hand and to approve potential expan- 
sion on the other is really inconsistent 
and, in my judgment, not good policy. 
The amendment is counterproductive 
and completely contradictory to the 
bill’s purpose, which is to stop the 
growth of sports gambling. 

I make no bones about it, Mr. Presi- 
dent, this bill prohibits sports gam- 
bling. The Senator from Iowa is cor- 
rect, there are four exemptions and 
they are very carefully crafted to only 
include those States and only include 
what the States have specifically, by 
legislation, been authorized to do. It 
does not permit those States to expand 
into other areas of sports gaming that 
they do not already involve themselves 
in. 

We did that, the Senator is correct, 
out of compromise. Maybe that is un- 
fair. But, it seems to me, we probably 
would not even be here today, trying to 
discourage and prohibit sports gaming, 
if we had a long, protracted debate on 
whether we should exempt one State 
and not another one: One because it is 
a major industry; one because it is only 
on basketball and football, and so we 
should exempt that. And it just was 
not really worth it. 

You are caught with this, perhaps— 
an inconsistency. What do you do? As 
the Senator from Utah pointed out, 
this is a compromise. Except for cer- 
tain States, sports gaming in amateur 
and professional sports will be barred. 
That is what we want to achieve here. 

I would like to have it effective on 
all 50 States but that is not in the 
cards. We have a chance to pass this 
bill. We have a chance to see it pass the 
House and enact it into law. 

The House, by the way, has passed a 
sports lottery prohibition through the 
omnibus crime bill, H.R, 3371. We went 
to conference and it stayed in with a 
modification by one Congressman and 
that conference report is pending on 
the Senate Calendar. So if we ever pass 
the crime bill—which many of us feel is 
necessary—this would be part of it. So 
this is what has brought us here today, 
to enact this legislation so we can pro- 
ceed with this part of the crime bill 
that we feel is necessary and has tre- 
mendous support. 

The Senator from Iowa believes that 
this issue should be left to the States. 
I feel strongly that it is not a States 
rights issue. Sports are our national 
pastime, not just confined in the geo- 
graphic area of one State. There is 
nothing that can harm sports more 
than to have wholesale gambling on 
them permitted. 

Some States have worked on and had 


‘some success with this. The State of 


Oregon started its gaming, a lottery on 
basketball and football, in 1989. But it 
is really questionable as to how much 
revenue is really taken in. They pro- 
jected $10 million for 1989. They actu- 
ally grossed $7 million and netted $2.5 
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million. In 1990, the actual gross was 
$7.2 million and the net was $2.4 mil- 
lion. In 1991, the actual gross was $7 
million and the net was $1.7 million. I 
think it is worthwhile to move ahead 
and permit that State, as small an 
amount as that is to them, to continue 
to operate. I do not think it is a viola- 
tion of our Constitution at all. I think 
we can justify what we are doing here 
under the authority vested in the Con- 
gress of the United States. I do not 
think there is any question that we 
want to discourage and we want to stop 
sports gambling. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time on the amendment? 

The Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, I 
yield myself such time as I may 
consume under the 43 minutes I have 
remaining. 

Again, as I stated just a few short 
minutes ago, this bill has some worthy 
motives that, and if it provided a na- 
tionwide standard affecting all 50 
States, I could not find fault with it. 
But it is because of its selective treat- 
ment of some States that I have pro- 
posed my amendment. 

This bill purports to prohibit the 
States from allowing lottery and 
sweepstakes and other betting, gam- 
bling and wagering schemes based on a 
sporting event. There are many good 
proponents of this bill to whom I would 
only say that if what you propose is 
good for the country, then it also ought 
to be good for Oregon, Delaware, Ne- 
vada, and Montana; they should not 
have these exemptions. We have sports 
leagues and college athletic associa- 
tions and others that have stated very 
worthwhile goals in the advancing of 
this bill. They have claimed that gam- 
bling on sports events has a negative 
impact on the sports world and it also 
has a negative impact on our children 
who look up to our heroes in the world 
of athletics. Those are assertions that I 
find pretty common among most peo- 
ple in America. 

Gambling is not something that 
should be encouraged in our Nation. I 
do not want to take the position of en- 
couraging gambling. Even policy- 
makers in Congress and State legisla- 
tures find the need for regulating it as 
opposed to promoting it. And I hope 
most States, except perhaps Nevada 
and one or two others, where it is very 
much a part of their economy, see it 
that way. 

But I differ with the approach taken 
in this bill. There is not a prohibition 
on sports gambling; it is a piece of 
Swiss cheese. The bill contains loop- 
holes that effectively exempt the 
States of Oregon, Delaware, Nevada, 
and Montana. So if sports leagues real- 
ly want to end gambling on sporting 
events, they would seek a complete ban 
nationwide. If the dangers my Senate 
colleagues and these groups outside the 
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Senate are trying to eradicate pose 
such a threat, then why can we allow 
sports gambling in Las Vegas? 

The bill in its present form penalizes 
my home State of Iowa. Iowa is 1 of 32 
States which has a lottery, although 
we do not have a sports lottery. But 
this bill would prohibit my State—in 
other words, the policymakers of my 
State—from doing exactly what has 
been done in Nevada, Montana, Dela- 
ware, and Oregon. I think my State 
ought to have the right to do that, al- 
though I would hope that my State 
would not authorize sports gambling. 
But we are denying my State the op- 
portunity for some revenue that these 
other four States will have. 

This bill prohibits my State from ex- 
panding our existing lottery to include 
a sports lottery. 

So my amendment creates a window 
of opportunity for the other 46 States, 
at least a short period of time of 2 
years where the State might make 
such a determination. 

It would give, then, my State of 
Iowa, as one of these 46 States, an op- 
portunity, and it would allow them to 
pass legislation stating that the State 
does not want to be covered by this 
bill, as the States of Oregon, Nevada, 
Montana, and Delaware are exempt. 

Both of my colleagues stated they 
would prefer to see it prohibited in all 
States but that as far as the 
practicalities of getting a bill passed, 
it is better to do it for the 46 States. 

I think my colleague from Utah was 
the one who mentioned that this is a 
step in the right direction because it is 
regulating what is bad in at least 46 
States even if we cannot regulate it in 
those other 4 States. He is saying that 
I have one gigantic loophole for 2 years 
for other States then to exempt them- 
selves, He says that is bad. 

But my colleagues have already 
agreed for one State, the State of New 
Jersey, to have a window of oppor- 
tunity that I want to give to all States 
of the country. And they have not done 
that through a policy that they have 
gotten through the Senate, admittedly. 
But because the Senate has agreed to 
the House position on the crime bill, 
and in the House version of the crime 
bill there was a provision banning 
sports lotteries except in the States of 
Nevada, Oregon, Delaware, plus the 
State of New Jersey. 

New Jersey has not enacted a sports 
lottery bill, just as 46 other States 
have not. But the compromise that was 
agreed to by the Senate in accepting 
the House sports lottery bill as part of 
the House crime bill gives New Jersey 
a window of opportunity. And I might 
add that it is the only State that has 
that window of opportunity. 

Why, if we are going to in this bill 
exempt Nevada, Montana, Oregon, and 
Delaware because they already have a 
sports lottery, and why, if we are going 
to give New Jersey an opportunity 
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through the crime bill to pass such leg- 
islation—why can’t we allow 45 other 
States the same opportunity? 

Now, what is there about New Jersey 
and about Nevada that would get this 
sort of attention in the Congress of the 
United States? Is it not very obvious? I 
hope it is very obvious. It is because 
gambling interests are very strong in 
Nevada and New Jersey, and they are 
in a position to have a strong lobbying 
effort to accomplish their goals of ex- 
emption. 

I suppose it is similar, because agri- 
culture is such an important industry 
in my State—it is the bedrock of our 
economy as probably gambling is the 
bedrock of the economy of Nevada— 
that farm groups maybe would come to 
Congress for certain exemptions from 
some other laws we might pass in that 
area. 

So the proponents of this legislation 
may criticize my amendment as a big 
loophole, but it is not different from 
what they agreed to in the conference 
report on the crime bill. 

Again, this bill singles out four 
States for preferential treatment, and 
the crime bill, which includes the 
sports lottery bill, gives the same pref- 
erential treatment also to the State of 
New Jersey. 

As I’ve said before, what is good for 
the goose ought to be good for the gan- 
der. If the sports lottery business is 
bad for the country—and I think gen- 
erally, just from the standpoint of cre- 
ation of wealth, we all have to agree 
that gambling does not create any new 
wealth. You take money out of one 
pocket and put it in another. But if it 
is bad for the country, then it seems to 
me it has to be bad in Nevada, Oregon, 
Montana, and Delaware as well. And 
why give New Jersey this window of 
opportunity to pass sports gambling 
legislation that would get them in on 
this game as well? 

Well, I think it’s fair to assume that 
New Jersey would probably take ad- 
vantage of it, since gambling is now a 
major industry in that State. So, it 
seems clear to me that we ought to 
have a consistent policy for our coun- 
try. 

I yield the floor and reserve the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, how 
much time is remaining on the amend- 
ment of the Senator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arizona has 23 minutes. The 
Senator from Utah has 23 minutes. The 
Senator from Iowa has 29 minutes. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, that 
is on this pending amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On the 
amendment. 

Mr. DECONCINI. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, the Senator is correct 
to the extent he said the conferenced 
legislation that was in the crime bill 
did extend the grandfather clause to 
New Jersey. But I think it is important 
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to know that it only allowed a 1 year 
window and is subject to a constitu- 
tional amendment being passed by that 
State and it being implemented within 
that 1 year. 

The bill before us, Mr. President, 
does not have such an inclusion. New 
Jersey is not part of this legislation. 

Now, we could play games and say, 
gee, let us just apply it across the 
board, make it retroactive, and that 
does not offend me. But if you are from 
Nevada or you are from Oregon, you 
would have to fight that, I am sure. It 
is whether or not we want to stop the 
spread of sports gambling. I submit it 
is in the public interest to do just that. 

Let me, while I have a moment, Mr. 
President, show you how some of the 
leagues feel about this bill. They are 
concerned about the penetration of 
gambling as to both the image and the 
reality of what could happen. This 
poster illustrates the point that we do 
not want to see the spread of sports 
gambling. This poster was put out by 
the NFL, the National Hockey League, 
and the National Basketball Associa- 
tion to demonstrate there is a move on 
their part already to eliminate and dis- 
courage gambling, not just in lotteries 
but in anything else. 

Here is another one. Are we teach- 
ing them about fast breaks or fast 
bucks?“ —indicating let us not gamble 
on sports. 

Now, we know there is always going 
to be gambling on sports. There is no 
way we can stop that. I am not sug- 
gesting that this bill is going to stop 
that. But we can discourage it. We can 
prohibit it being sponsored by the 
States. The revenues are so insignifi- 
cant it just does not make good sense 
to me. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Iowa 
makes an argument that this bill is not 
fair. Well, the world is not always fair, 
I must admit, and I think he will admit 
it is not fair. But I think it is impor- 
tant to note that this is not some spe- 
cial interest, as might have been re- 
ported by one of the local newspapers, 
that all of a sudden they get their way 
here. We have been working on this 
legislation since 1989, and we have had 
hearings on it. We have talked to those 
States that do have a limited amount 
of gambling, and of course the State of 
Nevada. We understand the State of 
Nevada in the sense that gambling is 
an industry. That is what they rely on. 
As the Senator from Iowa said, farming 
is just as important to his State as le- 
galized gambling is to Nevada. So in- 
stead of trying to have the Government 
run roughshod over a State that has 
built its economy around that, we ex- 
empted them. It seems to me that is 
what good legislation is all about, 
being understanding of the economic 
gains in each State. 

So now the Senator from Iowa would 
say, well, let us extend this to every- 
body, at least give them an oppor- 
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tunity to opt out of this. And that to 
me would be contrary to the public pol- 
icy this legislation would establish, 
and that is to prohibit sports lotteries 
in all the States except what is already 
being conducted. 

As I mentioned before, in the State of 
Oregon they have sports lotteries on 
football and at one time, on basketball. 
They cannot do any sports gaming 
such as Nevada has today. 

So, Mr. President, I hope my col- 
leagues will vote against the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Iowa. I un- 
derstand his strong commitment to 
this issue, but I believe it would under- 
mine the effectiveness of this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. DECONCINI. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the next 
quorum call be divided equally on both 
sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, on 
the bill itself let me just add a thing or 
two here. I think it is very important 
for our colleagues to understand why 
we are here. Why is this the first order 
of business? I want to thank the major- 
ity leader, Senator MITCHELL, who had 
some reservations about bringing this 
bill to the floor. I appreciate im- 
mensely his willingness to schedule it 
on our first day back. I also want to 
thank the many Senators who have 
worked hard to get this bill to the 
floor, in particular Senator FORD, of 
Kentucky, who has a great interest in 
the gambling area, especially those 
dealing with horses. And I appreciate 
his effort as well as many, many oth- 
ers. 

I have already mentioned Senator 
BRADLEY and Senator HATCH, who have 
been strong supporters of this particu- 
lar legislation. 

Mr. President, we must remember 
that a short-term gain at the expense 
of a detriment to society really cannot 
be justified. That is what we would be 
doing in this particular case if we 
adopted the amendment of the Senator 
from Iowa. We would, in fact, be per- 
mitting each State to come in and 
undo what I hope will be legislation 
that will pass and will be signed into 
law. 

It is important also to note that this 
legislation has been around since 1989 
when the bill was first introduced. So 
there has been ample time for States to 
attempt to pass sports gambling legis- 
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lation, and legislature after legislature 
has turned this down because they 
have seen the public policy that they 
do not want to allow sports gambling 
on amateur and professional sports. 
And I am glad they have done that. 

We do not know what lies in the fu- 
ture. That is why this bill is here, be- 
cause we want to make it very clear 
that it is public policy and actual legis- 
lative purpose that there should be a 
prohibition on permitting sports gam- 
bling by States. 

So, Mr. President, I hope the Sen- 
ator’s amendment will not pass. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum 
and ask that it be charged to each side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I rise 
to express my opposition to the amend- 
ment proposed by Senator GRASSLEY. 

Senator GRASSLEY’s amendment 
would establish a 2-year window in 
which all States could choose to ex- 
empt themselves from the ban on 
sports betting. Since this would result 
in a stampede of States attempting to 
legalize sports betting, I strongly op- 
pose this amendment. 

Mr. President, my position on this 
issue is fairly clear. If I had my way, 
sports betting would be prohibited in 
every State in this country. I have 
agreed not to fight the exemptions in 
this bill for States which have already 
legalized sports betting in an effort to 
see this bill passed and sports betting 
prohibited in at least 45 States. Given 
what we know about the dangers sports 
betting poses for organized sports, 
their athletes, and sports fans, it would 
be wrong for this body to allow more 
States the option of legalizing sports 
betting. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Iowa 
believes the question of whether or not 
to prohibit sports betting should be left 
up to the States. I am sensitive to ar- 
guments in favor of deferring to the 
States, and believe that the Federal 
Government should be careful to pre- 
empt State authority only when an 
issue is of national importance. But, 
based on what I know about the dan- 
gers of sports betting, I contend that 
its dangers are of national importance. 
Such dangers and the interstate effects 
of sports gambling justify this Federal 
action. If you support the efforts of 
Senators DECONCINI, HATCH, and others 
to ban sports betting, you should vote 
against this amendment. If States are 
given 2 more years to implement sports 
betting, more athletes and youngsters 
will suffer as a result. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand the Senator from Iowa is pre- 
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pared to yield back the remainder of 
his time on his amendment, and I am 
authorized to do so on behalf of the 
Senator from Utah. I yield back any 
time remaining on the Senator’s 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
is yielded back. The question is on the 
amendment. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, I 
yield back my time as well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Pursuant 
to the previous order the vote for or in 
relation to the Grassley amendment 
No. 1857 will occur at 2:15 p.m. today. 

Mr. DECONCINI. We are prepared to 
voice vote. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. We are prepared to 
vote right now. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that whatever that order is be vi- 
tiated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
KERRY). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa. 

The amendment (No. 1857) was re- 
jected. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Iowa for his 
cooperation and assure him we will 
work with him on other matters where 
we have mutual understanding and can 
find common ground. 

Mr. President, I know of no further 
amendments. However, in case anybody 
wants to speak on the bill Iam not pre- 
pared at this time to yield back the 
time. I do not believe the Senator from 
Utah is either. So, I will suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I ask I be 
recognized as though in morning busi- 
ness for not to exceed 12 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I thank 
the Chair and thank the distinguished 
Senator from Arizona for his courtesy. 


FOREIGN AID TO IRAQ 


Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I am ris- 
ing today to discuss the Senate Agri- 
culture, Nutrition, and Forestry Com- 
mittee’s continuing investigation of 
United States aid to Iraq. 

Before I begin, I would also like to 
praise House Banking Committee 
Chairman HENRY GONZALEZ who has 
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sought, as we have, to discover the 
truth in this complex and difficult 
matter. 

Much has been written recently 
about this issue. It is generating sig- 
nificant media attention and network 
news coverage. That media attention 
in turn has, unfortunately, caused 
some people—both supporters and op- 
ponents of the administration’s policy 
toward Iraq—to unfortunately try to 
politicize this issue. 

That is not what the American peo- 
ple want. 

Senator LUGAR and I have been very 
careful in conducting the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee’s investigation. Our 
goal is not to assign blame. We are 
simply trying to find out how the Unit- 
ed States ended up spending $1.9 billion 
for foreign aid for Saddam Hussein. 

One billion, nine hundred million dol- 
lars is a substantial sum. If that money 
had been spent on domestic needs—in- 
stead of covering Iraq’s refusal to pay 
its debts—our Nation could have 
bought a hot lunch for 9.5 million 
schoolchildren for every day of the 
school year. Or our Nation could have 
afforded to fully fund the WIC [Women, 
Infants, and Children] Program, provid- 
ing food to 3.8 million pregnant women, 
infants, and young mothers that do not 
get WIC now. 

Now I do not know whether this was 
by mistake or fraud at this point. In a 
sense it does not matter. The result is 
the same. The American taxpayer ends 
up paying a foreign aid bill for Saddam 
Hussein for $1.9 billion. I cannot be- 
lieve that there is an American who 
wants to pay a $1.9 billion tab for Sad- 
dam Hussein. 

AGRICULTURAL CREDITS TO IRAQ 

The Commodity Credit Corporation 
[CCC] Export Credit Guarantee Pro- 
gram is sound policy with good goals— 
by increasing foreign purchases of U.S. 
agricultural products we are helping 
American farmers. 

The problem starts when this admin- 
istration, or any administration, uses 
the CCC Program as under-the-table 
foreign aid. Apparently that is what 
happened here. 

Under the CCC Program, the U.S. 
Government does not actually write a 
check up front to a foreign nation. 
Rather, it entices domestic and foreign 
banks to loan money by promising to 
guarantee the loan. If the foreign gov- 
ernment fails to pay back the loans, 
U.S. taxpayers will. 

Of the $5 billion in credits the United 
States extended to finance Iraq’s pur- 
chases of United States farm products, 
Iraq has defaulted on nearly $2 billion 
since its invasion of Kuwait. American 
taxpayers are left with the bill. 

Evidence uncovered suggests that the 
administration extended CCC loans to 
Iraq even though its officials knew 
that Iraq was not creditworthy and 
United States taxpayers might very 
well be left holding the bag. In fact, by 
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mid 1989, no nation, except the United 
States, was extending long-term loans 
of a year or more to Iraq because they 
feared that Iraq—heavily indebted 
after the end of the 8-year Iran-Iraq 
war—might default on long-term loans. 

The following is some of the evidence 
that shows administration officials 
knew Iraq was not creditworthy when 
the loans were approved. 

The November 1990 General Account- 
ing Office report, ‘‘Iraq’s Participation 
in U.S. Agricultural Export Pro- 
grams,” found: 

As early as January 1985, one member of 
the National Advisory Council voiced his op- 
position against granting credit guarantees 
to Iraq. He was concerned about Iraq’s cred- 
itworthiness and strongly questioned Iraq’s 
capacity to service additional debt. In that 
meeting, another member of the NAC added 
that Iraq’s short-term debt had increased 
over the last two years at the point where 
Iraq might be incapable of rescheduling it. 

During 1988 and 1989, warning signs were 
building concerning Iraq’s creditworthiness. 
According to an April 19, 1989 analysis by one 
NAC member agency, Iraq had rescheduled 
or refused to repay most payments owed to 
foreign creditors. Only those creditors pro- 
viding larger amounts of new money were 
being repaid. Because of Iraq's policy of re- 
scheduling old debt, while at the same time 
taking on new debt, it was predicted that 
Iraq's debt would continue to grow at a fast- 
er pace than its income, thus preventing it 
from being able to service its debt, * * * 

{Foreign Agricultural Service] risk assess- 
ment documents noted that Iraq was effec- 
tively tying repayment of past debt to con- 
tinued participation in the GSM export cred- 
it guarantee program. 

According to minutes of a November 
8, 1989, National Advisory Council 
[NAC] meeting, various administration 
officials raised concerns about Iraq's 
ability to repay the United States 
Treasury: 

[The Federal Reserve representative] cau- 
tioned that extending 20 percent of the CCC's 
guarantee authority for a fiscal year to one 
country was not desirable in terms of risk- 
management especially when that country 
was engaged in unilateral debt rescheduling. 
Finally, noting the foreign policy consider- 
ations brought forward by State, Federal Re- 
serve said that he, too, did not want to be ob- 
structionist, but had reservations about a 
one billion dollar program. 

The Department of Commerce representa- 
tive noting Iraq’s large external debt and 
questions surrounding its creditworthiness 
voiced an uneasiness with the proposed pro- 
gram. However, noting the foreign policy 
concerns of State and the large export mar- 
ket that Iraq represented, he said Commerce 
didn't want to obstruct the proposal. 

The Treasury representative, in summariz- 
ing the sense of the meeting, indicated that 
absent compelling agricultural export and 
foreign policy interest this proposed pro- 
gram probably would not go forward. 

The Ex-Im representative said that the 
Iraqis were currently delinquent by $12 mil- 
lion. 


The purpose of the November 8, 1989, 
meeting was to determine the amount 
of fiscal year 1990 CCC loan guarantees 
to Iraq. The NAC decided to grant Iraq 
the full $1 billion, but to release it in 
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two separate $500 million parts. The 
first $500 million was released imme- 
diately, but the second was contingent 
on the Banca Nazionale del Lavoro in- 
vestigation, subsequent measure of 
creditworthiness, and correction of 
Iraqi program violations. Because of 
the invasion of Kuwait, the money was 
never released. 

At the May 21, 1992, hearing before 
the House Committee on Banking, Fi- 
nance, and Urban Affairs, John E. 
Robson Deputy Secretary of the Treas- 
ury admitted that, for deliberations for 
fiscal year 1990 allocations: 

Concerns about Iraq's future repayment of 
its guaranteed credits were based on reports 
of Iraq's failing to make scheduled payments 
to creditors in other countries and high mili- 
tary expenditures which raised questions 
about the future availability of funds to 
service its debts. 

The administration likes the CCC 
Program because it requires no con- 
gressional approval before specific 
guarantees are extended. 

Unfortunately, this allows the ad- 
ministration to camouflage foreign aid 
as CCC loans. When money is disguised 
as loans“ to a nation that is not cred- 
itworthy, the administration is not 
being honest with the American people. 

This is what happened with Iraq. And 
I fear the administration has not 
learned its lesson as it is using the CCC 
program to make loans to Russia and 
other members of the Commonwealth 
of Independent States, which may very 
well not be creditworthy. 

MISLEADING CONGRESS? 

The evidence uncovered so far shows 
that foreign policy considerations 
weighed heavily in the administra- 
tion's decision to extend CCC credit 
guarantees to Iraq. This, in and of it- 
self, does not constitute a violation of 
the law. The 1990 farm bill bars the use 
of the CCC Program for foreign policy 
reasons and requires that borrowing 
nations be creditworthy. But these re- 
forms—legislated after the administra- 
tion guaranteed loans to Iraq—were 
made after Congress saw what hap- 
pened with Iraqi credits and did not 
want American taxpayers left paying 
the bills in the future. 

The problem here is that not only did 
foreign policy concerns result in bad 
loans, but the administration may 
have misled Congress and the Amer- 
ican people about the facts. 

At the end of my statement, I have 
included a chronology on this issue, en- 
titled Foreign Policy and CCC Credit 
Guarantees.” I will just summarize the 
key points here. 

On February 12, 1990, I wrote a letter 
to then-Agriculture Secretary Clayton 
Yeutter saying: 

Iam also disturbed by rumors that foreign 
policy pressures have encouraged the Depart- 
ment to give Iraq special treatment in this 
case. 

Secretary Yeutter replied on Feb- 
ruary 20, 1990: 
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You mentioned that there were “rumors” 
that foreign policy pressures have encour- 
aged the Department to give Iraq special 
treatment in this case. To the contrary, the 
extension of GSM-102 guarantees in connec- 
tion with sales to Iraq have recently been 
subject to special scrutiny because of the 
BNL investigation. 

Chairman GONZALEZ has placed into 
the March 16, 1992, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD what appears to be an earlier 
draft of Secretary Yeutter’s February 
20 letter—a version that may give us a 
clearer sense of USDA's state of 
mind”: 

You mentioned that there were rumors“ 
that foreign policy pressures have encour- 
aged the Department to give Iraq special 
treatment in this case. I can assure you that 
there is no basis to this rumor. 

The day after Secretary Yeutter’s 
letter, Richard Crowder, Under Sec- 
retary, for International Affairs and 
Commodity Programs, testified at the 
February 21, 1990, Senate Agriculture 
Committee hearing. I asked him: 

I assume that you are getting some pres- 
sure, whether from the State Department or 
elsewhere, within the administration to loan 
money to Iraq? Or is this just an internal de- 
cision made simply by the Department of 
Agriculture? 

Mr. Crowder responded: 

We are not getting undue pressure from 
anyone on either side, either for Iraq or for 
anyone else at this time. If we did not agree 
with it, we would not recommend it. 

But as is detailed further in the at- 
tached chronology— Foreign Policy 
and CCC Credit Guarantees'’—foreign 
policy played a decisive role in the ad- 
ministration’s decision to extend these 
credits—contrary to the representa- 
tions of Secretary Yeutter and other 
USDA officials. 

On October 31, 1989, less than 4 
months before I wrote to Secretary 
Yeutter, he was called by Secretary of 
State James Baker. Talking points for 
that conversation have been inserted in 
the March 2, 1992, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

On foreign policy grounds, we support a 
program of up to one billion, released in 
tranches, with periodic compliance reviews. 
* * * With safeguards, I hope we can get this 
important program back on track quickly. 

According to the February 24 and 25, 
1992, reports in the Los Angeles Times, 
Secretary Baker wrote on his talking 
points that Secretary Yeutter told him 
during that phone call: I think we're 
seeing it the same way you guys are.“ 
The loans were extended to Iraq soon 
thereafter. 

On February 25, 1992, Secretary 
Baker testified before the Foreign Op- 
erations Subcommittee of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, which I 
also chair. I asked Secretary Baker: 

Stories in the Los Angeles Times say that 
officials at the Department of Agriculture 
and the Ex-Im Bank oppose further aid to 
Iraq because of questions about Iraq’s credit- 
worthiness. But the assistance went forward, 
notwithstanding the creditworthiness prob- 
lems, because of foreign policy consider- 
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ations. I am concerned enough about these 
stories that have been floating around Wash- 
ington for some time that I have asked for a 
GAO investigation of them. 

In the Los Angeles Times story it says On 
October 31, 1989, Secretary of State James 
Baker telephoned Agriculture Secretary 
Clayton Yeutter and persuaded Yeutter to 
reverse Agriculture’s position and approve $1 
billion in new loan guarantees to Iraq. 

Four months later I wrote to then-Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Yeutter. I wrote I was 
disturbed by rumors that foreign policy pres- 
sures had encouraged the Department to give 
Iraq special treatment in this case. He re- 
sponded: To the contrary, the extension of 
GSM guarantees in connection with sales to 
Iraq have recently been subject to special 
scrutiny because of the BNL investigation." 

The story in today’s Los Angeles Times in- 
dicates to me that the rumors I was hearing 
were correct, the response given by then-Sec- 
retary Yeutter was wrong, and that indeed 
he was pressured by you or by the Adminis- 
tration on foreign policy grounds. 

So my question is was Secretary Yeutter 
telling me the truth when he said to me that 
foreign policy considerations played no role 
in the extension of credit guarantees to Iraq. 

Secretary Baker then confirmed that 
foreign policy played a role in this de- 
cision: 

Senator, I do not have any basis to ques- 
tion what Secretary Yeutter wrote to you. 
On the other hand, I will not deny that at 
the time in question * * * there was a Na- 
tional Security Decision directive calling for 
us to seek to improve, if possible, the rela- 
tionship of the U.S. and Iraq. * * * 

I think that on all issues like this, again 
its been my experience after 18 years up here 
that these are all subject to interagency dis- 
cussions and interagency positions. And I 
suppose it would not come as a surprise to 
you that the Secretary of State would be 
supportive of the position reflected by the 
President in his National Security Decision 
directive. 

The question still remains: Why did 
the administration mislead Congress 
and the American people about the rea- 
sons it was giving aid to Iraq in the 
months and years before that nation 
invaded Kuwait? 

HOW WAS THE MONEY FROM CCC LOANS USED? 

The goal CCC Program is to promote 
the export of U:S. farm products. While 
Iraq was receiving guarantees to buy 
food, it is clear that Saddam Hussein 
received other benefits as well. 

On one level, at a time when Iraq was 
financially devastated and strapped for 
cash, the administration used United 
States taxpayer money to—perhaps in- 
advertently—prop up Saddam Hussein 
and help the dictator rebuild his nation 
and his war machine after the Iran-Iraq 
war. In fact, it was a poorly kept secret 
that Saddam Hussein was spending a 
huge portion of Iraq’s gross national 
product on military weapons. 

Saddam Hussein needed cash to buy 
food to feed his people. But by receiv- 
ing U.S. agricultural credits, he was 
able to spend these limited resources 
on other items, such as military weap- 
ons and machinery—some. of which 
may have been used against our sol- 
diers in the Persian Gulf war. 
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Money is fungible. The money the ad- 
ministration provided to Iraq for food 
freed up other dollars to build Saddam 
Hussein’s war machine. 

On a second level, the committee will 
investigate whether CCC credit guaran- 
tees were actually diverted from the 
purchase of food to other uses. 

The committee is concerned that in 
spite of assurances from the Depart- 
ment that the Export Credit Guarantee 
Program was not used for military pur- 
poses, evidence continues to come to 
light indicating that there was such a 
connection. 

For example, a State Department of- 
ficial wrote in a memorandum that 
USDA officials knew of this connection 
and continued to extend credits any- 
way: 

Although additional research needs to be 
done, it appears more and more likely that 
CCC guaranteed funds andor commodities 
may have been diverted from Iraq to third 
parties in exchange for military hardware. 

And an October 16, 1989, Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Atlanta internal memo- 
randum on the BNL investigation stat- 
ed that: 

Iraq admitted [to USDA investigators] 
that it routinely receives after sales serv- 
ices" [from CCC guaranteed sales] such as ar- 
mored trucks from suppliers. * * * USDA in- 
vestigators are reviewing shipping docu- 
ments for evidence that CCC insured goods 
actually made it to Iraq. Most of the letters 
of credit show destination other than Iraq 
such as Aqaba, Jordan. 

An April 5, 1990, New York Federal 
Reserve Bank internal memorandum 
reports on Iraq’s request to BNL that it 
finance the purchase of nuclear trig- 
gers. While BNL turned down this re- 
quest, we do not know if Iraq was suc- 
cessful in persuading others to finance 
purchase of the triggers or other equip- 
ment. 

BANCA NAZIONALE DE LAVORO [BNL] 

As is now well known, the Atlanta, 
GA, branch was instrumental in help- 
ing Saddam Hussein’s generate needed 
credit between 1984 and 1989, when Fed- 
eral agents raided it and shut it down. 
Just this morning, the central and 
final figure in the BNL scandal report- 
edly agreed to plead guilty to all 347 
counts of conspiracy and fraud brought 
against him. The plea means that there 
will be no trial—and no public airing in 
court—of the Atlanta bank branch that 
made over $4 billion in loans to Iraq. 

Following the raid of BNL’s Atlanta 
branch, the committee monitored the 
administration's investigation. The ad- 
ministration assured us that USDA's 
inspector general's office was under- 
taking a thorough investigation. 

Despite USDA’s assurances, it now 
appears that no thorough investigation 
was conducted. Instead of an investiga- 
tion, the inspector general only au- 
dited the program. This means that the 
IG simply reviewed documents rather 
than virogously following leads and 
questioning all witnesses under oath. 

In one case, the IG discovered a cable 
from a grain exporter to an Iraqi bank 
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that mentions military equipment. The 
IG refused to interview the writer of 
the cable or pursue the lead further. 

Because of the unanswered questions, 
Senator LUGAR and I sent letters on 
May 22, 1992, to Secretary of State 
James Baker, Federal Reserve Chair- 
man Alan Greenspan, Treasury Sec- 
retary Nicholas F. Brady, and Agri- 
culture Secretary Edward Madigan, re- 
questing their documents that may aid 
the Senate Agriculture Committee’s 
investigation. And Senator LUGAR and 
I have also insisted the Treasury De- 
partment cease its delaying action in 
blocking the General Accounting Of- 
fice’s access to documents. 

To assist my colleagues in their de- 
liberations, I have prepared a brief 
chronology of one issue—extending 
CCC guarantees for foreign policy rea- 
sons. I am happy to provide other de- 
tailed information if that is helpful. 

I raise this today for another reason. 
This month, President Boris Yeltsin is 
going to come to the United States. He 
is going to ask for a very substantial 
foreign aid package and the President 
and others want to give him a substan- 
tial foreign aid package. Nobody has 
said yet how much it is going to cost, 
but they said they want to. CCC credits 
will be part of it. 

I do not want to lose a historic op- 
portunity in the Commonwealth of 
Independent States. I agree with Presi- 
dent Bush. I agree with the Democratic 
leadership of the Congress. I agree with 
the Republican leadership of the Con- 
gress. The United States should not 
lose this chance as the leading member 
of the free world, as the leading demo- 
cratic country in the world to help de- 
mocracy take root in what was the So- 
viet Union. 

But let us be honest and let us look 
at the mistake made in Iraq and let us 
not make the same mistake twice. Let 
us not pretend there is no money in- 
volved if we simply cosign a loan that 
we did not have to pay back. Let us not 
say that we gain anything by simply 
removing all restrictions and say you 
get the foreign aid whether you observe 
basic human rights tenets or not, you 
get the foreign aid whether you com- 
mit genocide or not, you get the for- 
eign aid whether or not you pose a 
threat to us or your neighbors, and on 
and on. Let us not write anymore 
blank checks in foreign aid. 

First, I cannot believe there is any- 
body in the American public, of what- 
ever party, who wants us to write for- 
eign aid blank checks. But if there is 
one person left out there who thinks 
the idea of a blank check in foreign aid 
makes sense, then look what happened 
in Iraq when a blank check was writ- 
ten, and now we send $1.9 billion to pay 
it back. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a number of letters from Sen- 
ator LUGAR, myself, and other cor- 
respondents be printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

FOREIGN POLICY AND CCC CREDIT 
GUARANTEES 

The Senate Agriculture, Nutrition, and 
Forestry Committee is continuing to un- 
cover more information about the impor- 
tance the Administration placed on foreign 
policy considerations when deciding to ex- 
tend Commodity Credit Corporation loan 
guarantees to Iraq. This is a portion of the 
information that has been collected. 

On February 12, 1990, I wrote a letter to 
then-Agriculture Secretary Clayton Yeutter: 

“Despite our requests, the Department 
failed to notify us in advance of the $500 mil- 
lion allocation that was granted to Iraq late 
last year. More recently, we discovered 
through our own inquiries to the Depart- 
ment that the CCC had received notices that 
Iraq was late on payment of several loans 
that are covered by CCC guarantees and had 
stopped further use of Iraq’s credit line. 

“I am disturbed that despite repeated re- 
quests, the Department has not kept us 
promptly informed of all developments in 
this case. Almost all information that we 
have obtained has been the result of our own 
specific inquiries to the Department. I am 
also disturbed by rumors that foreign policy 
pressures have encouraged the Department 
to give Iraq special treatment in this case. 

“Quite frankly, the advent of this case has 
caused me to become more concerned about 
the potential liability to the U.S. Treasury 
evidenced by credit guarantees issued by the 
CCC. The export credit guarantee program 
seems to be concentrated in a few countries, 
many of which may be poor credit risks. 

Secretary Yeutter replied on February 20, 
1990: 

Mou mentioned that there were rumors“ 
that foreign policy pressures have encour- 
aged the Department to give Iraq special 
treatment in this case. To the contrary, the 
extension of GSM-102 guarantees in connec- 
tion with sales to Iraq have recently been 
subject to special scrutiny because of the 
BNL investigation. 

Chairman Gonzalez has placed into the 
March 16, 1992, Congressional Record what 
appears to be an earlier draft of Secretary 
Yeutter’s February 20 letter—a version that 
may give us a clearer sense of USDA's state 
of mind”: 

“You mentioned that there were rumors“ 
that foreign policy pressures have encour- 
aged the Department to give Iraq special 
treatment in this case. I can assure you that 
there is no basic to this rumor.” 

Only in hindsight, with the release of 
many internal Administration documents 
have we learned that foreign policy consider- 
ations played in important role in the deci- 
sion to extend CCC guarantees. 

For example, a Fall 1989 USDA memoran- 
dum recognizes the importance of foreign 
policy in the program: 

“(TyJhis program cannot be seen by Iraq 
outside the context of the overall U.S.-Iraqi 
political relationship ***. Ambassador 
[Glaspiel's cables have stressed the threats 
to the overall political relationship that a 
cutoff in the CCC program would pose.“ 
(Congressional Record, March 16, 1992. 

An October 26, 1989 internal to Secretary of 
State, James Baker, regarding ‘‘whether to 
push for a full CCC program for Iraq.“ Na- 
tional Security Directive 26 (NSD-26)—Presi- 
dent Bush's directive for expanding political 
and economic ties with Iraq—was discussed: 

“Earlier this month, the President signed 
NSD-26 mandating pursuit of improved eco- 
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nomic and political ties with Iraq. * * * Our 
ability to influence Iraqi policies in areas 
important to us * * * will be heavily influ- 
enced by the outcome of the CCC negotia- 
tions“ * +, 

“Offering a program of up to $1 billion 
would strengthen relations with Iraq, in line 
with NSD-26, and help U.S. exporters.“ 

The internal memorandum recommended 
that Secretary Baker: 

„telephone Clayton Yeutter to urge 
that we go forward rapidly with a CCC pro- 
gram, with safeguards and to be made avail- 
able in tranches, that could go up to the full 
$1 billion, provided the review process turns 
up no evidence of Iraqi wrong doing.“ 

Talking points for Secretary Baker's phone 
call to Secretary Yeutter were attached to 
the memorandum: 

“Our information about the investigation 
indicates that the prosecutor does not now 
intend to indict Iraq officials. * * * On for- 
eign policy grounds, we support a program of 
up to one billion, released in tranches, with 
periodic compliance reviews * * *. With safe- 
guards, I hope we can get this important pro- 
gram back on track quickly.“ (Congressional 
Record, March 2, 1992.] 

An October 27, 1989 internal memorandum 
to Secretary Baker, stated: 

“Assuming that USDA finalizes a sanitized 
CCC program, I recommend that you assert 
to Yeutter the political and economic ra- 
tionale for going forward with this whole 
program, by tranche, to the $1 billion level. 
If we are comfortable with a $400 million ex- 
posure, based on our new anti-corruption 
safeguards, we ought to be comfortable with 
a billion dollar program. The CCC program is 
crucially important to our bilateral relation- 
ship with Iraq.“ [Congressional Record, 
March 2, 1992.] 

On October 21, 1989 Secretary Baker tele- 
phoned Secretary Yeutter to persuade him to 
reverse USDA's position and approve $1 bil- 
lion in new CCC guarantees to Iraq. Accord- 
ing to the February 24 and 25, 1992 reports in 
The Los Angeles Times, Secretary Baker 
writes on his talking points that Yeutter 
told him: “I think we're seeing it the same 
way you guys are. I’ll get into it.” 

In November 1989, an internal memoran- 
dum to Lawrence Eagleburger stated: 

“In your conversation earlier today, De- 
partment of the Treasury Deputy Secretary 
John Robson asked that you send him a let- 
ter outlining the policy reasons for which 
State strongly backed USDA’s proposal for a 
full, billion-dollar program of Commodity 
Credit Corporation credit guarantees, with 
safeguards.” 

The following draft letter was attached 
and eventually sent. 

Dear John: Further to our discussion, on 
foreign policy grounds we support the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s proposal for a full, 
billion-dollar program of CCC GSM-102 ex- 
port credit guarantees in FY90, with ade- 
quate safeguards, for Iraq.“ (Congressional 
Record, March 2, 1992.] 

John Robson, Deputy Secretary of the 
Treasury and Chairman of the National Ad- 
visory Council on International and Mone- 
tary Issues at the deputy secretary level, 
later described in his May 21, 1992 testimony, 
before the House Banking Committee, the 
deliberations at the November 8, 1989 NAC 
meeting which determined that Iraq would 
receive a first tranche of $500 million in CCC 
guarantees for FY90: 

Four issues were paramount in the NAC's 
discussions [of whether Iraq should receive 
CCC guarantees): Iraq’s creditworthiness; the 
U.S. interest in maintaining our share of the 
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Iraqi market for agricultural exports; pos- 
sible wrongdoing by Iraqi officials; and U.S. 
foreign policy interests * * *. 

“Foreign Policy. “ * * the State Depart- 
ment was consistent and firm in its view of 
the Iraqi relationship's foreign policy signifi- 
cance to the United States and the impor- 
tance of the CCC program to the mainte- 
nance of that relationship. * * * The for- 
eign policy considerations * * * centered 
on the importance of the CCC guarantees to 
the maintenance of U.S. relations with Iraq 
and the harm that terminating the CCC pro- 
gram would cause to that relationship and to 
the prospects for achieving our foreign pol- 
icy objectives in areas where we sought 
Iraq’s cooperation.” 

November 8, 1989 Department of State 
talking points for the NAC Alternatives 
meeting stated: The CCC program is cru- 
cially important to our bilateral relation- 
ship with Iraq. State strongly supports im- 
mediate action by the NAC Deputies to ap- 
prove the new program proposed by USDA.“ 
(Congressional Record, March 2, 1992. 

According to the November 8, 1989 minutes 
of the NAC Alternates meeting, State De- 
partment’s Robert Kimmitt stated: 

My] comments reflect the views of Sec- 
retary Baker who believes that the CCC pro- 
gram in Iraq was crucial to the U.S. bilateral 
relationship with Iraq. He noted that in NSD 
26 the President called for improvement of 
the U.S. relationship with Iraq, and bilateral 
trade expansion offer a good means to 
achieve that end. * * * To abruptly termi- 
nate the CCC program in Iraq would clearly 
run counter to the President’s intention and 
would furthermore cause a deterioration in 
our relationship with the Iraqis.“ [Congres- 
sional Record, March 2, 1992. 

Prior to my writing the February 12, 1990 
letter to Secretary Yeutter that I referred to 
earlier, at the Committee's request, General 
Sales Manager of the Foreign Agricultural 
Service, F. Paul Dickerson provided a writ- 
ten update on Iraq’s participation in the 
GSM program and described some basic facts 
about the program. 

The GSM 102/103 programs are not foreign 
aid or foreign assistance programs, Rather, 
those programs were instituted to assist the 
US agricultural sector to develop and main- 
tain commercial export markets for U.S. ag- 
ricultural products. * * * The decision 
whether to extend credit guarantees, and for 
how much, is the result of very thorough re- 
view of many factors [sic], including credit- 
worthiness, past performance in the program 
by the foreign country, benefits to U.S. agri- 
cultural sectors, and long term market op- 
portunities. Clearly this seems at odds with 
the memoranda circulating within the Ad- 
ministration. 

At a February 21, 1990 Senate Agriculture 
Committee hearing, I asked Richard 
Crowder, Under Secretary, for International 
Affairs and Commodity Programs: 

“IT assume that you are getting some pres- 
sure, whether from the State Department or 
elsewhere, within the Administration to loan 
money to Iraq? Or is this just an internal de- 
cision made simply by the Department of 
Agriculture? 

Mr. Crowder responded: 

“With respect to Iraq or any other coun- 
try, the review process is that we make pro- 
posals and then it goes through an inter- 
agency process, the NAC committee on 
International Monetary Funding and so 
forth. So it is approved there. So we do not 
make a unilateral decision. We make rec- 
ommendations in terms of what should be 
funded, and then we sent it through the NAC 
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process for approval. We are not getting 
undue pressure from anyone on either side, 
either for Iraq or for anyone else at this 
time. If we did not agree with it, we would 
not recommend it.“ 

On February 23, 1990, ten days after updat- 
ing the Committee on the CCC program, 
General Sales Manager F. Paul Dickerson 
wrote a memorandum to R.E. Anderson, For- 
eign Agricultural Service Administrator dis- 
cussing the foreign policy and political rami- 
fications on announcing additional credit 
guarantees for Iraq: 

“Politically, Iraq has strategic importance 
as a bulwark against Iran and controls a sig- 
nificant amount of the Middle East’s oil. 
Not announcing the program will be 
considered by the Iraqi Government as un- 
warranted and an affront to their dignity. 
They might stop paying on their GSM obli- 
gations which could result in a large outlay 
by CCC. Current Iraq GSM obligations are 
approximately $2.2 billion. 

“Domestic political concerns about the 
Iraq GSM-102 program are driven both by 
concern that no HUD or savings and loan 
type scandal be permitted within CCC pro- 
grams, and by linkage of domestic lobbying 
groups to both human rights groups and Is- 
raeli interests. Israel is concerned that Iraq 
emerged from the Iran-Iraq war with the 
strongest Arab army—both battle seasoned 
and technologically advanced—in the re- 
gion.“ 

An April 26, 1990 Treasury Department in- 
ternal memorandum describes a meeting be- 
tween USDA, State, and Treasury and para- 
phrases the concern raised by USDA officials 
about keeping the true nature of the CCC 
Program from public scrutiny. 

“The USDA official said USDA is con- 
cerned that foreign policy considerations 
may cause curtailment of the (CCC) pro- 
gram, and is uncomfortable emphasizing for- 
eign policy as the public rationale for mak- 
ing available the first tranche of the fiscal 
year 1990 Iraq CCC guarantees.“ [Congres- 
sional Record March 16, 1992.) 

On May 25, 1990, an internal Treasury De- 
partment memorandum summarized another 
meeting between the USDA, Treasury, and 
State Department: 

[The] meeting has been initiated by the 
NSC [National Security Council] staff be- 
cause they want to prevent the CCC program 
from being canceled as is would exacerbate 
the already strained foreign policy relations 
with Iraq. Agriculture had planned to put 
out a press release on May 21, 1990 that said 
the program was being suspended until the 
investigation into improprieties in the pro- 
gram were completed. The NSC prevailed on 
Agriculture to say only that their investiga- 
tion showed the improprieties may have oc- 
curred and remained silent on the suspen- 
sion. In fact there is a suspension in effect.“ 
{Congressional Record March 16, 1992.) 

In October 1990, GSM Manager Dickerson 
testified before the House Banking Commit- 
tee that foreign policy pressures do not in- 
fluence the GSM program: 

“(The CCC program for Iraq] was a market 
driven agriculture-related program without 
reference to other issues.“ 

On March 7, 1991, I asked the General Ac- 
counting Office to investigate a number of 
issues: 

Alllegations of fraud and abuse pertain- 
ing to Iraq's participation in the GSM pro- 
grams. I am particularly concerned about 
the possibility that Iraq’s receipt of export 
credit guarantees enabled it to purchase 
military equipment. Therefore, I am request- 
ing the GAO to undertake an immediate re- 
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view of the NAC minutes concerning Iraq. 
* * * Tam interested in determining the cri- 
teria which were used in the decisions to ex- 
tend credit to Iraq. In particular, was the 
issue of money fungibility ever raised during 
these meetings? I would like to know if key 
decision makers within the organization ever 
discussed whether providing GSM guaran- 
teed funds to Iraq would free up its foreign 
exchange for the purchase of weapons and 
military related equipment. If it was raised, 
I would like to know who continued to sup- 
port the extension of credit guarantees to 
Iraq.“ 

On February 25. 1992, Secretary Baker tes- 
tifled before the Foreign Operations Sub- 
committee of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, which I chair. I asked Secretary 
Baker: 

“({Sjtories in the Los Angeles Times say 
that officials at the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Ex-Im Bank oppose further 
aid to Iraq’s creditworthiness. But the as- 
sistance went forward, notwithstanding the 
creditworthiness problems, because of for- 
eign policy considerations. I'm concerned 
enough about these stories that have been 
floating around Washington for some time 
that I've asked for a GAO investigation of 
them. 

In the Los Angeles Times story it says 
‘On October 31, 1989, Secretary of State 
James Baker telephoned Agriculture Sec- 
retary Clayton Yeutter and persuaded 
Yeutter to reverse Agriculture’s position and 
approve $1 billion in new loan guarantees to 

“Four months later I wrote to then-Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Yeutter. I wrote I was 
disturbed by rumors that foreign policy pres- 
sures had encouraged the Department to give 
Iraq special treatment in this case. He re- 
sponded: ou mentioned that there were 
“rumors” that foreign policy pressures have 
encouraged the Department to give Iraq spe- 
cial treatment in this case. To the contrary, 
the extension of GSM guarantees in connec- 
tion with sales to Iraq have recently been 
subject to special scrutiny because of the 
BNL investigation.“ 

“The story in today’s Los Angeles Times 
indicates to me that the rumors I was hear- 
ing were correct, the response given by then- 
Secretary Yeutter was wrong, and that in- 
deed he was pressured by you or by the ad- 
ministration on foreign policy. 

“So my question is this, was Secretary 
Yeutter correct when he was telling me the 
truth when he said to me that foreign policy 
considerations played no role in the exten- 
sion of credit guarantees to Iraq.“ 

Secretary Baker responded as follows: 

“Senator, I don’t have any basis to ques- 
tion what Yeutter wrote to you. On the other 
hand, I will not deny that at the time in 
question * * * there was a National Security 
Decision directive calling for us to seek to 
improve, if possible, the relationship of the 
U.S. and Iraq. * * * I think that on all issues 
like this, again its been my experience after 
12 years up here that these are all subject to 
interagency discussions and interagency po- 
sitions. And I suppose it would not come as 
a surprise to you that the Secretary of State 
would be supportive of the position reflected 
by the President in his National Security 
Decision directive.“ 

On March 2, 1992, I wrote to Agriculture 
Secretary Madigan, again on the subject of 
foreign policy considerations: 

“As Chairman * * * I on several occasions 
in 1989 requested information from the USDA 
about Iraq’s participation in the GSM-102 
program, and the investigation of the Banca 
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Nazionale del Lavoro in Atlanta, Georgia, 
with which Iraq conducted financial trans- 
actions. These inquiries were repeated in a 
letter addressed to then-Secretary Clayton 
Yeutter dated February 12, 1990. My ques- 
tions concerning these issues and events per- 
sist today. 

“It has been reported by several sources, 
and most recently in the Los Angeles Times 
on February 25, 1992, that foreign policy con- 
siderations took precedence over more pru- 
dent financial concerns in the decision in 
late 1989 to grant one-half billion dollars in 
export credit guarantees to Iraq. The Times 
also reported on October 31, 1989, Secretary 
of State Baker telephoned former Secretary 
Yeutter and persuaded him to reverse the 
USDA’s initial opposition to granting export 
credit guarantees to Iraq. Secretary Baker 
argued that foreign policy considerations 
should take precedence, and he later re- 
corded in a handwritten note that former 
Secretary Yeutter ultimately acceded to his 
concerns, and assured him: ‘I think we're 
seeing it the same way you guys are.“ 

“I was assured in a letter from then-Sec- 
retary Yeutter on February 20, 1990, that for- 
eign policy considerations did not play a role 
in the decision to grant export credit guar- 
antees to Iraq. He wrote: ‘To the contrary, 
the extension of GSM-102 guarantees in con- 
nection with sales to Iraq have recently been 
subject to special scrutiny because of the 
BNL investigation.’ I inferred from this re- 
sponse that foreign policy did not play a role 
in this decision. Secretary Baker testified in 
a hearing before the Subcommittee on For- 
eign Operations on Feb. 25, 1992 in response 
to my question about the accuracy of then- 
Secretary Yeutter’s statement: ‘Senator, I 
don’t have any basis to question what Sec- 
retary Yeutter wrote you.’ He also acknowl- 
edged, however, during this testimony that 
both he and then-Secretary Yeutter sup- 
ported the President’s national security di- 
rective at the time to improve relations be- 
tween the United States and Iraq, implying 
linkage between the decision to grant GSM- 
102 export credit guarantees and the Na- 
tional Security Directive. 

“In light of former Secretary Yeutter’s let- 
ter of February 20, 1990, the Los Angeles 
Times newspaper stories, and Secretary 
Baker's testimony, were Secretary Yeutter’s 
assurances that foreign policy considerations 
did not affect the decision to grant the ex- 
port guarantees correct?” 

On April 30, 1992, Secretary Madigan re- 
sponded to my March 3 letter: 

During [1989-90], this Department viewed 
the GSM-02 program first and foremost as 
agricultural exporters and producers. * * * 

“You have written that you inferred from 
a letter from then-Secretary Yeutter dated 
February 20, 1990, that foreign policy consid- 
erations did not play a role in the decision to 
make available these export credit guaran- 
tees. You indicated that this inference is de- 
rived from the following two sentences in 
Secretary Yeutter’s letter: ‘You mentioned 
that there were “rumors” that foreign policy 
pressures have encouraged the USDA to give 
Iraq special treatment in this case. To the 
contrary, the extension of GSM-102 guaran- 
tees in connection with sales to Iraq have re- 
cently been subject to special scrutiny be- 
cause of the BNL investigation.’ You will re- 
call that the line of credit guarantee avail- 
ability in connection with the sales to Iraq 
was ultimately limited to $500 million rather 
than the requested historical annual alloca- 
tion of $1 billion. This fifty percent reduc- 
tion in the allocation quantifies the special 
scrutiny of the USDA upon the program at 
the time. 
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“The export credit guarantee program is 
an was operated by the Department on the 
basis of market development considerations 
and financial responsibility.” 

On May 6, 1992, Under Secretary Crowder 
testified before the Senate Agriculture, Nu- 
trition, and Forestry Committee. I said the 
following to him: 

“I am concerned that information was 
withheld from us on the question of Iraq, 
concerns and red flags were raised by others 
within the Administration was withheld 
from us on Iraq. A foreign policy determina- 
tion was made that here’s a way to get for- 
eign aid to Iraq and everybody was ignored 
on it. And now the taxpayers are holding the 
bill for, of all things, foreign aid. And I'm ab- 
solutely convinced that there’s going to be 
more that’s going to come out of that. * * * 

“I must admit to some trepidation when 
we haven't been given adequate answers in 
the past in the Agriculture Committee, when 
information has been withheld, when even 
today on some aspects of Iraq I can’t even 
get my letters answered or responded to 
from the administration. And I’m asked—in 
a way, what I hear back is, ‘Don’t ask us any 
questions about what we withheld from you 
in the past, but trust us in the future.“ 
* „ „* 

On May 22, 1992, I sent letters to Secretary 
of State James Baker, Federal Reserve 
Chairman Alan Greenspan, Treasury Sec- 
retary Nicholas F. Brady (two letters), and 
Agriculture Secretary Edward Madigan, ask- 
ing them to produce documents to assist the 
Committee with its investigation. 

COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
NUTRITION, AND FORESTRY, 
Washington, DC, May 22, 1992. 
Hon. EDWARD MADIGAN, 
Secretary of Agriculture, Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: We are writing to 
inform you that the Committee on Agri- 
culture, Nutrition, and Forestry is continu- 
ing its investigation of the extension of ex- 
port credit guarantees to Iraq. 

As you are well aware, the Committee has 
been concerned about this matter for several 
years. We have communicated with you or 
your predecessor about it on a number of oc- 
casions. 

The Committee is concerned about three 
majors issues. 

First, the Committee is concerned that the 
Department has not fully and correctly in- 
formed it about matters involving the export 
credit guarantee program and Iraq, the De- 
partment’s investigation into Banca 
Nazionale del Lavoro’s participation in the 
program, and the role that foreign policy 
considerations, rather than creditworthiness 
and export considerations, played in this de- 
cision. 

For example, in spite of assurances from 
former Secretary Yeutter to the contrary, 
there is overwhelming evidence in the public 
record that indicates that foreign policy con- 
siderations played the pivotal role in deter- 
mining whether export credit guarantees 
were extended to Iraq. 

Second, the Committee is concerned that 
in spite of assurances from the Department 
that there is no evidence that the export 
credit guarantee program was misused for 
military purposes, evidence continues to 
come to light indicating that there was such 
a connection. 

For example, a memorandum written by a 
Department of State official has recently 
come to light that indicates that USDA offi- 
cials had indicated to him that such a con- 
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nection existed. It states, Although addi- 
tional research needs to be done, it appears 
more and more likely that CCC guaranteed 
funds and/or commodities may have been di- 
verted from Iraq to third parties in exchange 
for military hardware.” 

Just this week, the U.S. News and World 
Report contained a quote from a memoran- 
dum written by a Federal Reserve employee 
stating that there was some connection be- 
tween the export of nuclear triggers to Iraq 
and Commodity Credit Corporation pro- 


grams. 

Third, the Committee will investigate 
whether the assurances that the Department 
gave it about the role that the Banca 
Nazionale del Lavoro/Iraqi matter were 
based on a thorough investigation. 

The Committee was assured by a memo- 
randum transmitted to it that the Inspector 
General's Office was undertaking an inves- 
tigation of this entire matter at the request 
of Mr. Richard T. Crowder, the Under Sec- 
retary, for International Affairs and Com- 
modity Programs. 

It is now clear that although the Commit- 
tee relied on this assurance, that instead of 
an investigation, the Inspector General pro- 
duced only an audit“ of the program. An 
audit“ is simply a review of documents 
rather than a thorough investigation in 
which every significant lead is followed to 
its conclusion including questioning of wit- 
nesses under oath. 

The significance of this distinction became 
apparent to the Committee when it found 
that even though the Inspector General’s 
audit discovered a cable between a grain ex- 
porter and an Iraqi bank mentioning mili- 
tary equipment, it did not interview the 
writer of the cable, and refused to do so be- 
fore the audit was released. 

As the first step in this investigation, we 
would like your cooperation in the following 
matters. 

First, please provide to the Committee in 
seven days all of the documents supplied to 
the Committee on Banking, Finance and 
Urban Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives. With those documents, please provide 
a list of those documents, indicating which if 
any have been classified. Please deliver any 
classified documents to the Office of Senate 
Security. Also, please provide a longer list of 
all records of or in the possession of the De- 
partment of Agriculture related to BNL and 
Iraq. Please understand that by the use of 
the term records“ the Committee means 
any knowledge or information retained in 
any manner whatsoever. 

Second, please provide the following infor- 
mation related to the two attached memo- 
randa which suggest a military connection 
to the export credit guarantee program. 

With regard to the first memorandum, 
dated October 13, 1989, which we understand 
to be written by Mr. Frank Lemay of the De- 
partment of State, please provide all records 
of or in the possession of the Department, in- 
cluding notes of that meeting and all notes 
of the members of the team that visited At- 
lanta, Georgia to be briefed on the status of 
the Banca Nazionale del Lavoro investiga- 
tion. 

With regard to the second memorandum, 
entitled REDACT“ and dated October 16, 
1989 please provide the Committee with the 
names of the USDA employees mentioned on 
page 2 who “met with the Iraqis on October 
5. 1989 * * * (in which meeting) Iraq admit- 
ted that it routinely receives after sale 
services” such as armored trucks from sup- 
pliers.“ Please provide any records in the 
possession of the Department of that meet- 
ing, including notes. 
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Please also provide the names of the 
“USDA investigators (who) are reviewing 
shipping documents for evidence that CCC 
insured goods actually made it to Iraq.” 

In undertaking this investigation it is es- 
sential that the Committee have the full co- 
operation of the Department. We would like 
your personal assurance that you will direct 
the Department to cooperate fully and open- 
ly with the Committee in this investigation, 
including making available to the Commit- 
tee employees which the Committee, or its 
staff, may wish to question under oath. 

Because of the urgency of this investiga- 
tion, we request that this Committee's re- 
quest for records not be cleared through the 
National Security Council or the White 
House. 

If you have any questions about the re- 
quest, please contact Jim Cubie, the Com- 
mittee’s Chief Counsel at 224-2035. 

Sincerely, 
PATRICK LEARY, 
Chairman. 
RICHARD LUGAR, 
Ranking Minority 
Member. 
MEMORANDUM OF CONVERSATION 

Date; October 13, 1989. 

Subject: USDA Comments on Investiga- 
tions of Iraq and the Banco Nazionale del 
Lavoro, Atlanta Branch, Scandal. 

Distribution: 

E: Richard T. McCormack, Under Sec- 
retary of State for Economic Affairs. Sam 
Hoskinson, Executive Assistant to the Under 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs. 

L: Abraham D. Sofaer, Legal Adviser. 

NEA: Jock Covey, Acting Assistant Sec- 
retary. 

EB: Eugene McAllister, Assistant Sec- 
retary. Robert Downes, Office of Develop- 
ment Finance. 

Participants: State: Frank Lemay, Special 
Assistant to the Under Secretary for Eco- 
nomic Affairs. 

USDA: Tom Conway, Associate General 
Counsel; Kevin Brosch, Attorney, Office of 
the General Counsel, FAS; Peter Bonner, At- 
torney, Office of the General Counsel, FAS; 
Larry McElvain, Director of Export Credits, 
ccc. 

Location: Department of Agriculture, Of- 
fice of the General Counsel, Room 2307. 

SUMMARY 


There are currently 10 separate investiga- 
tions of Banco Nazionale del Lavoro, Atlanta 
Branch (BDLA), lending activity to Iraq. As 
investigators dig further into the paper mo- 
rass, more and more indications of signifi- 
cant wrong-doing on the part of BDLA and 
Iraq are surfacing. It now appears that at a 
minimum elements of the Government of 
Iraq (GOI) knew of the illegal dealings of the 
BDLA but found it convenient to continue 
using its good offices. Indications are that in 
addition to violating US banking laws, the 
BDLA’s activities with Iraq may have led to 
diversion of CCC guaranteed funds from com- 
modity programs into military sales either 
directly, through barter arrangements dur- 
ing transit, and/or through requiring fees to 
be paid on various transactions in violation 
of US regulations. In addition, payments re- 
quired by Iraq of exporters wishing to par- 
ticipate in the Iraqi market may have been 
diverted into acquiring sensitive nuclear 
technologies. This has yet to be fully sub- 
stantiated. End Summary. 

THE INVESTIGATIONS 


The FBI, Federal Reserve, Comptroller of 
the Currency, US Attorney, USDA Inspector 
General Office, DOD Inspector General Of- 
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fice, Georgia State Banking Regulators, US 
Customs, the IRS, and Italian Bank Regu- 
lators are currently all investigating Banco 
Nazionale del Lavoro, Atlanta Branch, lend- 
ing activity to Iraq. As Brosch put it The 
investigations are at the explosion state,“ 
As investigators begin to dig through the 
BDLA's records and as BDLA officers agree 
to cut deals with the US Attorney, we can 
expect further revelations of who knew what 
when. 

USDA expectations are that the investiga- 
tion could blow the roof off the CCC.“ With 
reference to the CCC program the question is 
whether GOI officials were involved in 
breaking US law and CCC regulations. As 
Conway pointed out, the GOI knew fully that 
its dealings with the BDLA were not sanc- 
tioned by the Banco Nazionale del Lavoro 
home office. The GOI could have approached 
the home office for financing at any time. 
Because it did not do so, Conway said, “the 
US attorney believes the GOI was malfeasant 
and involved.” 

Although most of the investigations are fo- 
cusing on the illegal banking activities of 
the BDLA, USDA is looking at possible, di- 
version of CCC guaranteed commodities dur- 
ing transit, illegal payments required by 
Iraq of exporters in order to enter the Iraqi 
market, and After Sales Services“ which 
require exporters to provide such items as 
trucks, spare parts and other agricultural 
and non-agriculture equipment as part of 
CCC deals. Companies that would not make 
payments and/or provide after sales service 
were apparently kept on a black-list and not 
allowed to participate in the Iraqi market. 
Violation of banking regulation is beyond 
USDA's scope; breaking CCC regulations is 
of paramount concern. 

PAYMENTS 


Available information indicates that the 
GOI required exporters to pay a substantial 
“consulting fee“ to an Ohio based company 
named Churchill Matrix. The US Attorney 
has found that Churchill Matrix has {ts head- 
quarters in Great Britain and is a wholly 
owned subsidiary of TMG, a GOI fully owned 
holding company. Some information has 
been developed that Churchill Matrix has 
been involved in supplying military hard- 
ware to Iraq. It is not clear if the fees re- 
quired of exporters went to pay for the mili- 
tary purchases. Information indicates, but is 
not conclusive, that users of CCC program 
guarantees were forced by the GOI to pay the 
fees as well. If exporters did pay the fees, 
CCC was probably guaranteeing financing for 
both commodities and, through inflated pric- 
ing, the required additional payments. 

AFTER SALES SERVICES 

The GOI reportedly required exporters par- 
ticipating in CCC guaranteed exports to Iraq 
to provide “After Sales Services’’. These 
services required exporters to provide, free of 
charge, various types of equipment and spare 
parts to Iraq. The GOI was told by USDA 
about 18 months ago that these practices 
were illegal but they continued. The problem 
with these services, as with the payments, is 
that exporters figure the cost of the services 
into. the declared value of the commodity 
sale. The upshot is that CCC is again guaran- 
teeing financing of both commodities and 
non-commodity goods. 

In both the required fee payments and the 
after sale services it is the exporter who is 
liable under US law for falsifying documents 
given to the USG. If they can show that Iraqi 
officials were involved, conspiracy charges 
could be brought against all those involved. 
The GOI has admitted to using both prac- 
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tices and sees both as good business prac- 
tice”. 
DIVERSION OF CCC GUARANTEED FUNDS/ 
COMMODITIES 
Although additional research needs to be 
done, it appears more and more likely that 
CCC guaranteed funds andor commodities 
may have been diverted from Iraq to third 
parties in exchange for military hardware. 
McElvain reported that although, in the 
cases where adequate documentation exists, 
CCC commodities can be traced as far as Jor- 
dan and Turkey, in many cases it is not clear 
that they ever reached Iraq. Where docu- 
ments indicate shipments arrived in Bagh- 
dad, the timing appears improbable—ship- 
ments arrive in Baghdad prior to arriving at 
interim ports. McElvain and the USDA IG 
are concerned that commodities were 
bartered in Jordan and Turkey for military 
hardware. BDLA paperwork is so sloppy on 
this point that it may be months (or never) 
that we can reach a firm conclusion on the 
diversion issue. 
NUCLEAR RELATED EQUIPMENT 
USDA’s Brosch noted that the U.S. Attor- 
ney said there was some indication that di- 
verted funds (and possibly direct bank lent 
funds) were used to procure nuclear related 
equipment. Noted in particular were a nu- 
clear fuel compounder“ and a nose cone 
burr.” Here the evidence of CCC diversion is 
not fully developed by the case remain open. 
DOD is apparently investigating this aspect 
of the problem. 
ADDITIONAL ALLEGATIONS 
Brosch and Conway said that the U.S. at- 
torney is looking at additional allegations in 
the BDLA scandal. These include allegations 
of substantial over-pricing of commodities 
guaranteed under CCC; inclusion of non-U.S. 
origin commodities in guarantee program 
shipments; and, shipment of equipment 
under CCC. commodity guarantee financing. 
CONCLUSION AND COMMENT 
Taken together the points discussed during 
the meeting indicate we should proceed care- 
fully in urging the immediate provision of 
CCC guarantees to Iraq. If smoke indicates 
fire, we may be facing a four alarm blaze in 
the near future. This is particularly true 
given the intense scrutiny the CCC program 
has been under during the last year, 
McElvain indicated that there were 19 inves- 
tigations of CCC this year and the ‘integrity 
of the program is now in question.“ USDA 
attorneys will be going to Atlanta for discus- 
sions with the U.S. attorney during the com- 
ing week. Additional information on the var- 
ious investigations will be available upon 
their return. 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF ATLANTA, 
Octaber 16, 1989. 
OFFICE CORRESPONDENCE 


To: Zane R. Kelley, Vice President. 
From: Robert Kennedy. 
Subject: BNL-A Weekly Update. 

This memorandum summarizes the events 
related to Banca Nazionale del Lavoro, At- 
lanta agency (BNL-A) during the week of Oc- 
tober 9, 1989. Most significantly, on October 
12, 1989, Banca Nazionale del Lovoro (Lavoro) 
filed a civil suit in the Atlanta division of 
the U.S. District Court against former BNL- 
A officers Christopher Drogoul and Paul Von 
Wedel. The suit alleges that the defendants 
negotiated and executed a series of unau- 
thorized credit facilities with the Iraqis and 
others. The suit further alleges that the de- 
fendants deliberately engaged in actions to 
conceal these unauthorized transactions 
from Lavoro, its internal and external audi- 
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tors, and state and federal regulators. Thus, 
Lavoro maintains that the defendants 
breached their fiduciary duty to Lavoro and 
defrauded the bank. Lavoro is asking for re- 
covery of unspecified damages, trebled under 
the Racketeer Influenced and Corrupt Orga- 
nizations Act (RICO), 
FEDERAL RESERVE’S EXAMINATION 

The Reserve Bank continues to progress in 
its examination and in developing the 
charges for administrative action with com- 
pletion expected by the end of November. 

ASSISTANT U.S. ATTORNEY AND F.B.I. 
INVESTIGATION 

I continue to work with Gale McKenzie, 
the Assistant U.S. Attorney for the BNL-A 
criminal case, and the F. B. I. in developing 


U.S. STATE DEPARTMENT REVIEW 

The State Department is trying to deter- 
mine whether the actions. of Iraq in the 
BNL-A case were those of renegade Iraqis or 
reflected official Iraqi government policy. 
The latter case appears to be true. Secretary 
Baker recently raised some questions con- 
cerning the BNL-A connection with Iraq 
with its Prime Minister. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
INVESTIGATION 

The USDA investigation appears to be fo- 
cusing on three areas. First, the USDA met 
with the Iraqis on October 5, 1989, regarding 
the proposed $1.2 billion CCC guarantee pro- 
gram for 1990. Iraq admitted that it rou- 
tinely receives after sale services“ such as 
armored trucks from suppliers. These after 
sales services might be construed as kick- 
backs which the USDA warned Iraq in 1988 
were in violation in the CCC program. (We 
understand that in a recent meeting between 
the Iraqis and Mr. Drogoul and his attorneys, 
Iraq denied receiving kickbacks.) Second, 
USDA investigators are reviewing shipping 
documents for evidence that CCC insured 
goods actually made it to Iraq. Most of the 
letters of credit show destinations other 
than Iraq such as Aqaba, Jordan. Third, the 
USDA continues to investigate BNL-A's role 
in a larger problem involving guarantees for 
U.S. tobacco exports. USDA alleges that 
non-U.S. tobacco was substituted for the 
U.S. product. USDA further alleges that var- 
ious tobacco industry people received illegal 
kickbacks. 

EX-IM BANK INVESTIGATION 

On October 13, 1989, Assistant U.S. Attor- 
ney Gale McKenzie and I spoke with the as- 
sociate general counsel and a loan officer for 
the Ex-Im Bank concerning the Bank’s expo- 
sure to Iraq on loans originated by BNL-A. 
This exposure totals $10 million in outstand- 
ing loans and $32 million in loan commit- 
ments. The Ex-Im Bank will send its BNL-A 
files to Ms. McKenzie for review to deter- 
mine whether there are any criminal viola- 
tions or any other acts which might negate 
the Bank’s guarantee. We will review the 
files for any misrepresentations by BNL-A, 
for loans involving: 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
NUTRITION, AND FORESTRY, 
Washington, DC, May 22, 1992. 

Hon, NICHOLAS F. BRADY, 

Secretary of the Treasury and Chairman, Na- 
tional Advisory Council on International 
Monetary and Financial Policy, Washing- 
ton, DC. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: Over one year ago, 
the Committee requested that the General 
Accounting Office investigate allegations of 
fraud and abuse pertaining to Iraq's partici- 
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pation in the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture’s GSM export-credit guarantee pro- 


grams. 

We are writing because the Department of 
the Treasury has repeatedly denied the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office full access to Na- 
tional Advisory Council meeting minutes 
and other documents required to respond to 
my request. The General Accounting Office 
made a written request for documents on 
June 24, 1991; however, the Department of 
the Treasury allowed the General Account- 
ing Office only to read—but not copy—many 
of these documents. Cooperation in providing 
this information is especially important in 
light of public concern that a National Secu- 
rity Council committee, chaired by a White 
House counsel, is delaying the release of doc- 
uments and interfering with Congressional 
investigations. 

After extensive research, the General Ac- 
counting Office has compiled the following 
list of NAC meeting minutes and other De- 
partment of the Treasury documents which 
are essential for the investigation: 

1. All classified and unclassified NAC meet- 
ing minutes dealing with Iraq from 1980 to 
the present. 

2. All correspondence between the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury and the Department of 
State regarding the Banca Nazionale del 
Lavoro (BNL), the BNL investigations, or 
U.S. policy towards Iraq. 

3. All correspondence between the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury and U.S. Embassies re- 
garding BNL, the BNL investigations, or 
U.S. policy towards Iraq. 

The General Accounting Office is conduct- 
ing this investigation directly at the Com- 
mittee’s request and we insist that the De- 
partment of the Treasury cooperate fully by 
providing copies of these documents without 
delay. 

Thank you for your immediate attention 
to this request. 

Sincerely, 
PATRICK LEAHY, 
Chairman. 
RICHARD LUGAR, 
Ranking Minority 
Member. 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
NUTRITION, AND FORESTRY, 
Washington, DC, May 22, 1992. 
Mr. ALAN GREENSPAN, 
Chairman, Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, Washington, DC. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN GREENSPAN; The Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
is undertaking an investigation related to 
the involvement of the Banca Nazionale del 
Lavoro (BNL) in the misuse of the agricul- 
tural export guarantee program. The inves- 
tigation will also examine any connection 
between these programs and the military 
equipment for Iraq. We request that the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, and the Federal Reserve Banks of 
Atlanta, New York, San Francisco and Chi- 
cago cooperate with this investigation. 

Specifically, the Committee would like to 
examine, and as necessary, make copies of 
all records: 

1. Relating to the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem’s involvement in the regulation, super- 
vision and examination of BNL over the past 
five years that refer in any way to Iraq, to 
any agricultural matters, or to any military 
or foreign policy matter. 

2. Pertaining to the above matters, but 
that were made available to, or forwarded to 
any other government agency: 

3. A copy of the April 1990 memorandum 
referenced in the May 18, 1992, U.S. News and 
World Report, which states on page 43 that: 
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“According to an April 1990 memorandum 
obtained from the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, CCC loan money obtained by an 
Iraqi intermediary from the Atlanta branch 
of Italy's state-owned Banca Nazionale del 
Lavoro was apparently used to purchase nu- 
clear triggers later seized by British Cus- 
toms inspectors. [Regarding] the nuclear 
triggers that were seized in London.’ Fed of- 
ficial Thomas Baxter wrote to a superior, ‘as 
you suspected, there is a connection.“ 

We request that you provide us with this 
memorandum within three working days. 

Please understand that by the use of the 
term records“ the Committee means any 
knowledge or information retained in any 
matter whatsoever. 

If you have any questions about this re- 
quest, please contact Jim Cubie, the Com- 
mittee’s Chief counsel at 202-224-2035. 

Sincerely, 
PATRICK LEAHY, 


Chairman. 
RICHARD LUGAR, 
Ranking Minority 
Member. 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, DC, May 22, 1992. 

Hon. NICHOLAS F. BRADY, 

Secretary of the Treasury and Chairman, Na- 
tional Advisory Council on International 
Monetary and Financial Policy, Washing- 
ton, DC. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: The Committee on 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry is un- 
dertaking an investigation into the oper- 
ation of Banca Nazionale del Lavoro (BNL) 
and BNL’s participation with Iraq in U.S. 
Government-sponsored export promoting 
programs. In your capacity as Chairman of 
the National Advisory Council (NAC), we re- 
quest your cooperation with this investiga- 
tion. 

Specifically, the Agriculture Committee is 
investigating the role the NAC played in ap- 
proving Iraqi participation in U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (USDA) programs, and 
the influence the BNL scandal had on the 
NAC process. 

We request that you prepare a list of all 
records in your agency's possession dealing 
with NAC consideration of Iraqi or BNL par- 
ticipation in USDA and Eximbank programs. 
Please list all letters, memorandum, notes, 
telexes, facsimiles, computer files, etc., in- 
cluding, but not limited to: 

a. Minutes of all NAC meetings dealing 
with Iraq and BNL for the years 1983-1990; 

b. All supporting records related to NAC 
consideration of Iraq or BNL participation in 
USDA programs; 

c. Correspondence between the Department 
of the Treasury and other U.S. Government 
agencies related to NAC consideration of 
Iraqi or BNL participation in USDA pro- 


grams; 

d. Records not listed above related to 
Treasury Department consideration of Iraq 
or BNL participation in USDA or Eximbank 
programs, 

Please understand that by the use of the 
term “records” the Committee means any 
knowledge or information retained in any 
manner whatsoever. 

The Agriculture Committee asks that the 
above list be completed by the close of busi- 
ness, Friday, June 5, 1992. Please feel free to 
have your staff contact Mr. Jim Cubie, the 
Committee’s Chief Counsel, to discuss this 
request at 224-0014. 

Thank you for your cooperation with the 
Committee’s investigation. We look forward 
to your timely reply. 

Sincerely, 
PATRICK LEAHY, 


June 2, 1992 


Chairman. 
RICHARD LUGAR, 
Ranking Minority 
Member. 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
NUTRITION, AND FORESTRY, 
Washington, DC, May 22, 1992. 
Hon. JAMES A. BAKER III. 
Secretary of State, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: The committee on 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry is con- 
ducting an investigation of the Department 
of Agriculture’s extension of export guaran- 
tees to Iraq and of the role of Banca 
Nazionale del Lavoro (BNL) in that matter. 
We request for the State Department’s as- 
sistance with this investigation. 

As a member of the National Advisory 
Council on International Monetary and Fi- 
nancial Policy (NAC), the State Department 
participated in the decision to guarantee 
more than $5.7 billion in loans to Iraq utiliz- 
ing various Commodity Credit Corporation 
(CCC) and Export-Import Bank (Eximbank) 
programs. Since Iraq stopped payment on its 
foreign debts, the U.S. Government is now 
being called to honor its commitment to re- 
imburse creditors under the CCC and 
Eximbank programs. 

So that the Committee may better under- 
stand the NAC’s decision to guarantee loans 
to Iraq, and the impact the BNL scandal had 
on the guarantee programs, the Committee 
would like to review the following records 
which are in the State Department's posses- 
sion: 

1. Copies of all correspondence, including 
telexes, facsimiles, letters, logs and notes of 
phone conversations, etc., between the U.S. 
Embassy in Baghdad and the State Depart- 
ment in Washington, D.C., related to Iraq's 
or BNL’s involvement in Department of Ag- 
riculture and Export-Import Bank programs 
between 1982 and the present; 

2. All records directly related to NAC deci- 
sions involving Iraq or BNL between 1982 and 
the present; 

3. Copies of all records including letters, 
memoranda, telexes, facsimiles, etc., be- 
tween the State Department and any other 
U.S. Government Agency (e.g. the Depart- 
ment of Justice, U.S. Customs Service, Fed- 
eral Reserve System, Department of Agri- 
culture, Department of Defense, etc.) related 
to Iraq of BNL participation in USDA; 

4. All letters, telexes, facsimiles, logs or 
notes of phone conversations, etc., between 
the U.S. Embassy in Rome and the State De- 
partment in Washington, D.C., related to the 
BNL scandal; 

5. All letters, telexes, facsimiles, logs or 
notes of phone conversations, etc., between 
the State Department and the Governments 
of Italy or Iraq related to the BNL scandal; 

6. All letters, telexes, facsimiles, logs or 
notes of phone conversations, etc., between 
the State Department and BNL. 

In order to facilitate the committee's re- 
view of this information, please prepare a 
list of the documents referred to above by 
the close of business, Friday, June 5, 1992. 

Please understand that by the use of the 
term records“ the Committee means any 
knowledge or information retained in any 
manner whatsoever. 

Questions regarding this request may be 
directed to Mr. Jim Cubie, the Committee’s 
Chief Counsel at 224-2035. 

Thank you for cooperation. The Commit- 
tee looks forward to your timely reply. 

Sincerely, 
PATRICK LEAHY, 
Chairman. 


June 2, 1992 


RICHARD LUGAR, 
Ranking Minority 
Member. 

Mr. CRAIG addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Idaho. 

Mr. CRAIG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed as in 
morning business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is advised, under the previous 
order, the Senate is to go out at the 
hour of 12:30. 

Mr. CRAIG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


TODAY'S BOXSCORE OF THE 
NATIONAL DEBT 


Mr. CRAIG. Mr. President, our friend 
Senator HELMS is in North Carolina 
preparing for heart surgery and he has 
asked me to submit for the RECORD 
each day in the Senate what he has 
called the congressional irresponsibil- 
ity score box. I do that with pleasure, 
but also with great interest because I 
think this information is critical and 
necessary on a day-to-day basis for the 
American people to recognize the fail- 
ure of their Government and this Con- 
gress to successfully control Federal 
spending. 

The Senator instituted this report on 
a daily basis starting on February 26. It 
is a report of the daily national debt 
growth. The Federal debt run up by 
Congress as of May 29, last reported, 
was $3,934,434,849,742.96. On a per capita 
basis, every man, woman, and child 
owes $15,317.49, thanks to big spenders 
in Congress for the past half century. 
Paying interest on this massive debt 
will now average approximately 
$1,127.85 per year per each man, woman, 
and child in America. And that comes 
to a grand total of about $4,511.40 to 
pick up that tab as it now stands be- 
fore the Government. 


A TRIBUTE TO PHILIP HABIB 


Mr. CRAIG. Mr. President, I want to 
call attention to an article in this Sun- 
day’s Washington Post recognizing the 
late Philip Habib as a great diplomat of 
our Government throughout time, be- 
cause he was a graduate of my alma 
mater, the University of Idaho. 

Mr. President, the art of statecraft 
lost a true master last week. The State 
of Idaho and its land grant school, the 
University of Idaho, lost a son and 
brother of whom we were more than 
proud. 

Philip Habib preceded me at the uni- 
versity by several years. His reputation 
as a superb craftsman of the building 
blocks of world peace, however, had al- 
ready been established by the time I 
came there. That reputation was to 
grow in the ensuing years as his ac- 
complishments multiplied. 
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Many of the structures he helped put 
in place are the primary reasons we are 
at peace today, and have given us a 
start toward the permanent peace we 
all seek to build in the world. 

Philip Habib's tools were a superb in- 
tellect, striking modesty, a keen sense 
of humor, and an unshirking dedication 
to honesty in all things. None of us 
could select a more lofty or appro- 
priate role model. 

He then deserves to be memorialized 
in this body and before the American 
people he served so well. Therefore, I 
ask unanimous consent that the fol- 
lowing remarks by his former col- 
league Richard Holbrooke, printed this 
past Sunday in the Washington Post, 
be printed in the RECORD. 

I highly recommend that my fellow 
Senators read this article with close 
attention to its application to their 
own service. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

{From the Washington Post, May 31, 1992] 

PHILIP HABIB: BRAVE BUREAUCRAT 
(By Richard Holbrooke) 

When a Brooklyn kid from a Lebanese 
Christian family named Philip Habib joined 
the Foreign Service in 1949, he was entering 
hallowed precincts then reserved almost ex- 
clusively for members of what Joseph Alsop 
later called the “WASP ascendancy.” Yet 
when he died last week at 72, Phil Habib's 
name had long since taken its place along- 
side those of men like Charles Bohlen and 
George Kennan as one of the preeminent ca- 
reer diplomats in American postwar history. 
The kid from Brooklyn had lived out an in- 
spiring American success story and offered 
our generation a triumphant, but unfortu- 
nately rare, example of professionalism and 
public service. 

Even when he was a tough-minded and val- 
ued adviser to secretaries of state (from 
Rusk to Schultz) and presidents (Johnson to 
Reagan), he still marveled at his own suc- 
cess. National service had taken Phil Habib 
out of Brooklyn, but you couldn't take 
Brooklyn out of Phil Habib. Once, on his way 
back from a high-level meeting, he ran into 
a friend on the street. Look at these.“ he 
said, holding one foot in the air and pointing 
at his shoes with a combination of pride and 
amazement. They cost $100. Can you believe 
that I could ever spend $100 for a pair of 
shoes?“ 

George Kennan, the most famous career 
diplomat of the century, will always be re- 
membered for his intellectual contributions 
to the creation of the postwar world. Phil 
Habib, the Foreign Service officer of his gen- 
eration, was almost the exact opposite: the 
operational diplomat without peer who car- 
ried out the most difficult assignments with 
consummate skill but at the same time 
spoke his mind frankly only in private. (Ken- 
nan, of course, became famous for his public 
statements.) 

But Habib, like Kennan, was that rarest of 
people, a brave bureaucrat, telling the most 
senior members of five administrations the 
truth as he saw it no matter how unwelcome 
it might be—and still keeping their respect— 
indeed, affection. 

In part he did this by keeping his personal 
dissents on policy carefully hidden from pub- 
lic view; even among his many friends in 
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journalism, he was a famously 
source.“ 

But plenty of people in Washington don't 
tell the press exactly what they think. Phil's 
true value to the nation came from personal 
values that he brought to public service 
honesty and integrity. When he told the fa- 
mous Wise Men's dinner in March of 1968 
that the war in Vietnam could not be won 
within a reasonable period of time, his words 
were painful for him and decisive to his dis- 
tinguished audience of senior presidential 
advisers. They carried special weight be- 
cause he had to say them in front of his im- 
mediate superiors, including Dean Rusk, 
who, although greatly disturbed by them, 
never waivered in their support of the mid- 
level diplomat. That critical moment in the 
history of the Vietnam War—also the most 
memorable moment for Phil in his own ca- 
reer—was only the beginning of two more 
decades of assignments of ever-greater im- 
portance in the Middle East, Central Amer- 
ica and East Asia. 

While personifying the American dream, 
Habib loved to complain about the decline 
and fall of almost everything, and this some- 
times gave him an almost Archie Bunker- 
like quality. But Phil enjoyed his own life, 
and the human comedy in general, as much 
as anyone I have known. His zest for living 
kept him alive—and those who loved him in 
awe—for 20 years after a series of heart at- 
tacks that should have felled him. Those 
years, in which arduous diplomatic assign- 
ments and three-star restaurants alternated 
with painful and dangerous surgical proce- 
dures, were productive and satisfying. 

The Foreign Service was always his great- 
est love, and he lived to see its leadership 
pass to a generation of officers whom he had 
played a central role in choosing. Nothing 
made him more proud than the arrival of 
“his boys“ at the top. But none of them 
matched his unique combination of intel- 
ligence, integrity, humanity and humor—all 
of which he imposed on an environment that 
normally punished his kind of candor. 

Phil’s answer to this would have been char- 
acteristically simple: Let’s stick, in both our 
foreign policy and our professional lives, to 
the very American values that had propelled 
him out of Brooklyn and onto the world 
stage. 

Mr. CRAIG. I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Time is 
yielded back. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
recessing at 12:30 p.m. be postponed for 
3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


—— 
PROFESSIONAL AND AMATEUR 
SPORTS PROTECTION ACT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 


“lousy 
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Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at 2:15 p.m. 
today, there be 45 minutes remaining 
for debate on the bill, with the time 
controlled as follows: 25 minutes total 
under the control of myself, the Sen- 
ator from Arizona, and the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. HATCH]; 15 minutes 
under the control of the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. GRASSLEY]; 5 minutes under 
the control of the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. BRADLEY]; further, that 
when all time is used or yielded back, 
the Senate without intervening action 
or debate proceed to the vote on final 
passage of S. 474. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on final passage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute, as amended. 

The committee amendment in the 
nature of a substitute, as amended, was 
agreed to. 


—— 
RECESS UNTIL 2:15 P. M. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will 
stand in recess until the hour of 2:15 
p.m, 

Thereupon, at 12:35 p.m., the Senate 
recessed until 2:16 p.m.; whereupon, the 
Senate reassembled when called to 
order by the Presiding Officer [Mr. 
ADAMS]. 


PROFESSIONAL AND AMATEUR 
SPORTS PROTECTION ACT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
seeks recognition? 

Mr. GRASSLEY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Iowa. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Am I accurate in 
stating that I have time reserved for 
me to debate on the bill itself? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. The Senator from Iowa 
has 15 minutes allocated on the bill 
from the time that has been allocated 
the Senator from Arizona and the Sen- 
ator from Utah. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Let me announce to 
the body that I do not think I will use 
my entire time. If there are those who 
want to use some of my time, they 
should make that known very quickly 
because I want to yield back time and 
not prolong the debate. 

Mr. President, I want to take this op- 
portunity to explain my reasons for op- 
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posing this bill. I want to state again 
at the outset that I am not here as an 
advocate for legalized gambling. On the 
contrary, it is my desire not to see an 
expansion of gambling on sporting 
events or under any other terms. 

Gambling is a danger to our society. 
I firmly believe that controlling it is 
very necessary, but I do not want to be 
in a position of promoting it. i 

I know this legislation does not deal 
with that, but there are other things 
about the bill that I do have problems 
with because this bill is not about ban- 
ning gambling. It is about the power of 
organized sports. I know that is not a 
popular view. After all, many Ameri- 
cans get a lot of pride and pleasure 
from watching their favorite sports 
teams compete, and our athletes are 
the heroes to our children and often- 
times great models for the youths in 
our society. 

I will tell my colleagues that being a 
good first baseman like Stan Musial 
was a goal of mine. I never attained 
that. I do have my heroes out there in 
sports as well. But I want my col- 
leagues to get. it right. The sports 
leagues do what is in their economic 
interest, and they have determined 
that stopping the spread of sports lot- 
teries is in their economic interest. 

I want to share an example from a re- 
cent issue of Forbes magazine, and I 
ask unanimous consent that entire ar- 
ticle be printed in the RECORD. But I 
want to highlight it. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


{From Forbes magazine, May 11, 1992] 
BIG LEAGUE BLACKMAIL 
(By Marcia Berss) 

Okay, maybe blackmail is too strong a 
word. But what do you call it when a major 
league baseball team owner tells municipal 
officials to build the team a new stadium or 
he'll move the team to a city that will? 

The Chicago White Sox's lead owner, Jerry 
Reinsdorf, played this kind of hardball with 
Illinois pols and won. In 1988 Reinsdorf told 
then Chicago Mayor Harold Washington ‘and 
then Governor James Thompson that he'd 
move his team to St. Petersburg, Fla. unless 
a new ballpark was built. The threat paid off. 
Last year the Chicago White Sox began play- 
ing in the spanking-new, $135 million 
Comiskey Park. The stadium is funded by a 
2% local tax on hotel and motel rooms; the 
White Sox will pay rent on the facility, but 
only if attendance and media revenues rise 
above specified levels. 

It didn’t take owners of other major league 
teams long to follow Reinsdorf’s lead. A new 
$206 million stadium opened last month for 
the Baltimore Orioles; the team's former 
owner, the late Edward Bennett Williams, re- 
fused to sign more than a one-year lease at 
the old Memorial Stadium. The city was still 
smarting from the loss of its pro football 
team to Indianapolis; Maryland officials ar- 
ranged for a new baseball park financed via 
lottery revenues. The Orioles will pay rent 
on their new quarters only if they show a 
profit. 

The Cleveland Indians have one of the 
worst attendance records in baseball. But in 
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1990 voters in that city narrowly approved a 
tax to build a new ballpark; a similar plan 
was decisively defeated in 1984. There was a 
heightened fear the Indians would leave,“ ex- 
plains Thomas Chema, executive director of 
Gateway Corp., Cleveland's stadium project. 
In 1994 the Indians will trot onto a new base- 
ball diamond. 

Robert Milbourne, executive director of 
the Greater Milwaukee Committee, is trying 
to get a new ballpark for the Milwaukee 
Brewers. The team's owner, Bud Selig, has 
made it plain that he’ll look for a new home 
for the Brewers if the stadium isn’t built. 
Milbourne's central selling point: Without 
major league sports, Milwaukee would be 
like Des Moines.“ 

In their negotiations with the local politi- 
cians and voters, team owners have a power- 
ful weapon: the brand-new and empty, sta- 
dium in St. Petersburg, Fla. The city built 
its $115 million ballpark—completed in 1990— 
hoping that a team would come once the 
park existed. Sadly, one hasn’t. Last year St. 
Petersburg failed to get one of the expansion 
teams created by the National League; the 
teams were awarded to Denver and Miami. 
Now the city’s empty stadium serves as a 
stalking horse for team owners trying to get 
new ballparks or better leases in their home- 


towns. 

Behind the owners’ push to get taxpayers 
to give them better and cheaper facilities is 
the fact that big league baseball economics 
are as bad as they've every been. Player sala- 
ries (about half of a team’s expenses) con- 
tinue to escalate—witness the $6-million-a- 
year contract Chicago Cubs infielder Ryne 
Sandberg signed in March. Average player 
salaries jumped 50% in 1991 over 1990 levels. 

Meanwhile, broadcast revenues are likely 
to fall. CBS is paying the American and Na- 
tional league teams $1.06 billion for national 
broadcast rights for the 1990-93 seasons—60% 
more than the prior contract. The deal's 
been a bust. CBS has already written off $443 
million from baseball. National sports net- 
work ESPN paid $400 million for rights to 
broadcast big league baseball on cable TV. 
But ESPN, too, is losing money on the deal. 

Annual attendance growth at the parks is 
a weak 2% as fans vote with their feet 
against rising ticket prices. The new ball- 
parks are smaller than the old ones but are 
built with lots of luxury suites marketed to 
local corporations for entertaining. Sell 100 
of these suites at a typical $80,000 per season, 
and the $8 million revenue for the team near- 
ly doubles the $10 million a year that a 
weak-drawing team may bring in at the 
turnstile. 

Will new stadiums reverse the fortunes of 
financially weak teams? No, but like a new 
coat of paint on an old house, the better fa- 
cilities might make a team more salable. 
That’s worth noting, because nearly one- 
third of the 26 major league baseball teams 
are currently for sale. Says Dean Baim, a 
Pepperdine University economist and ana- 
lyst of the baseball business: The owners 
are trying to get out while the getting is 
good.“ Voters beware. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. It is titled, “Big 
League Blackmail.“ And it is about the 
threats that major league baseball 
teams are making to the cities which 
host them. If the cities do not provide 
new stadiums and favorable leasing 
terms, the teams threaten to leave. 

Baseball Commissioner Fay Vincent 
just a few weeks ago at a Judiciary 
Committee hearing said that baseball's 
antitrust exemption helps make sure 
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that a team does not leave a city ina 
huff for a better offer across the coun- 
try. But this article dispels that myth. 
The teams threaten all the time to 
leave until they get the right deal, 

Let me tell you, as an example, what 
is going on in Milwaukee. 

There, according to this article, the 
Brewers are threatening to leave unless 
they get a new stadium. The official 
who is in charge of trying to get a new 
ball park believes the threat is real, 
and he makes his point by telling city 
officials that ‘‘Without major league 
sports, Milwaukee is like Des Moines.“ 

Well, Milwaukee will never be like 
Des Moines, IA, I assure you, because 
Des Moines, IA, is a great city. But we 
do not have major league sports in 
Iowa. We do, however, have an out- 
standing Triple A team. But we Iowans 
do not believe that the quality of life 
revolves around whether we have a 
sports team. And, aside from our Triple 
A team, we have some outstanding col- 
lege and even high school sports, from 
volleyball and girls’ basketball to foot- 
ball. 

But the sports leagues exert a great 
deal of influence around here. If there 
are teams in your State, you want to 
stay on their good side. Because, other- 
wise, you might find yourself without a 
team when you wake up one morning. 

Your mayors and Governors give 
them new stadiums and tax breaks, and 
we give them an antitrust exemption. 
But that is not enough. Now we have to 
penalize 45 other States through this 
legislation, because the sports leagues 
claim that they can only protect the 
public by having Congress ban sports 
lotteries in 45 States. 

I do not doubt that they are sincere 
when they say gambling corrupts 
sports. It does. But this bill will not 
prevent or crack down on sports gam- 
bling. It will just prevent 45 States 
from doing what 4 other States can do. 

In 1990, State-run lotteries provided 
close to $8 billion in net revenue to the 
32 States which have them. The lotter- 
ies’ revenues fund education, senior 
citizen programs, and economic devel- 
opment programs, just to name a few. 
This is the revenue source that this bill 
will shut down, just at a time when 
here in Washington we are telling the 
States that we cannot fund their pro- 
grams. 

There is another troubling provision 
in this bill, and that is the enforcement 
mechanism. The sports leagues and 
teams, in addition to the Attorney 
General, have standing to sue for a vio- 
lation. I am baffled as to why the 
sports leagues need the right to sue for 
enforcement. The bill does not provide 
that any damages can be awarded, just 
that the lotteries can be enjoined. 

Why can the Attorney General not 
handle this responsibility? That should 
be a perfectly adequate enforcement 
mechanism, unless the sports leagues 
are going to use this as a precedent to 
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go after the States or individuals on 
other theories in the future. We seem 
to be at the top of one of those slippery 
slopes. 

Mr. President, I fail to understand 
why the leagues cannot press their case 
at the State legislatures to ensure that 
lotteries are properly regulated. They 
want Congress, by banning 45 States 
from sports lotteries, to do their work 
for them. After all, 32 States have lot- 
teries. Those lotteries are carefully 
regulated. And as the arms of the State 
government, those lotteries are ac- 
countable to the people on the issues of 
fairness and honesty and protecting 
the public welfare. 

We need not, Mr. President, displace 
the States from regulating activities 
that they are very capable of regulat- 
ing, and do everyday. I also want to 
note that when this bill came out of 
the Judiciary Committee last year, 
three States were grandfathered in. 
Now today it is up to four States. 

The bill’s supporters want to move it 
now so that they do not have to extend 
the grandfather clause to any other 
States. Well, instead of expanding the 
grandfather clause, the sports leagues 
should have taken the principled posi- 
tion, banned it across the board in all 
50 States, and stand up for what they 
say they believe in, without exception. 
Instead, a few States have clout, and so 
they are exempt. It is really not the 
way we should be passing this legisla- 
tion. 

Finally, Mr. President, I want to 
note that in promoting this bill, the 
sports leagues have made their position 
on gambling clear: They do not want 
sports events to be the subject of gam- 
bling. They do not want to see a con- 
nection or link between gambling and 
sports. I do not have any quarrel with 
that position. I support that concept. 

But the sports leagues are closely 
linked to the promotion of alcohol. In 
the public’s minds, sporting events go 
hand-in-hand with consuming alcoholic 
beverages. Sports programming is 
filled with commercials for this sort of 
beverage. And while the sports leagues 
and teams may not have direct control 
over the content of advertising, they 
can’t deny the close link in the public’s 
mind between consuming alcohol and 
watching sports. 

I do not think any one of my col- 
leagues would disagree that alcohol is 
as gravely harmful to our youth as 
gambling is. So it is time to break the 
connection between sports and alcohol. 
I challenge the sports leagues to take 
the lead, to end this sort of link, and to 
put a distance between themselves and 
sporting events on the one side, and al- 
coholic beverages on the other side. 
Athletes and their teams should tell 
young people the dangers of alcohol— 
the same way that they want to make 
sure that gambling does not influence 
our young people. 

I think that would be a very impor- 
tant message to send to the young peo- 
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ple of America, in the same vein that 
they are trying to end the connection 
between sports and gambling. 

I know that my view opposing this 
bill, because it is inconsistent and ex- 
empts four States, is not going to be a 
prevailing view in this Chamber today. 
I strongly believe that we ought to be 
consistent in the passage of our legisla- 
tion. We should treat all States the 
same, and if this message is good for 
gambling, it should also be applied to 
the connection between alcoholic bev- 
erages and sports, because that asso- 
ciation has negative consequences for 
the young people of America. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor, and I 
reserve the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
seeks recognition? 

Mr. BRADLEY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I will 
be brief. I want to make several points. 
I support the legislation before the 
Senate in its present form. I would pre- 
fer that sports betting be banned in all 
States in the United States. I think 45 
States is better than none. My State 
has a gaming industry. It is an indus- 
try run by competent business profes- 
sionals, and the public interest is 
served through vigorous regulation by 
the State of that industry. 

But I cannot go along with sports 
betting. I think it is a mistake. I think 
it will not eliminate the illegal gam- 
bling. In fact, a 1988 study in New Jer- 
sey by the New Jersey Advisory Com- 
mission on Gambling concluded that 
legalized gambling has reduced neither 
the magnitude nor the frequency of il- 
legal gambling in New Jersey. 

Mr. President, the reason legalized 
sports betting would not eliminate ille- 
gal betting on sports is that the illegal 
sector would still offer better odds, 
easier credit and, of course, the oppor- 
tunity to avoid taxes. 

I think it is an illusion to say this 
would eliminate or dramatically re- 
duce illegal sports betting. To the con- 
trary, it would lure a lot of young peo- 
ple into the betting business. And 
make no mistake, this would not be 
sports betting only on the Super Bowl, 
or the finals of the NBA, or the World 
Series. This could be sports betting on 
every college game in your State; on 
every junior college game in your 
State. It could get totally out of hand. 

So, Mr. President, where sports gam- 
bling occurs, I think fans cannot help 
but wonder if a missed free throw, or a 
dropped flyball, or a missed extra point 
was part of a player’s scheme to fix the 
game. If sports betting spreads, more 
and more fans will question every 
coaching decision and every official's 
call. All of this puts undue pressure on 
players, coaches, and officials, and 
State-sponsored sports betting could 
change forever the relationship be- 
tween the players and the game, and 
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the game and the fans. Sports would 
become the gamblers’ game and not the 
fans’ game, and athletes would become 
roulette chips. 

I do not believe that this is what we 
want in this country. People say, well, 
you know there is illegal betting on 
sports now. That is true. I have seen 
the effect of that firsthand. 

I remember one game in Madison 
Square Garden. Toward the end of the 
game, one of my teammates happened 
to throw the ball up. We were ahead 6 
or 8 points, I forget which. He threw 
the ball up at the other end of the 
court and the ball went in the basket. 
The next week, the press speculated 
about whether it was timed to beat the 
line on the game. It was this kind of 
speculation and this kind of accusation 
that will be fed if we put the imprima- 
tur of the State on sports betting. 

Earlier in my life, when I was in high 
school and college, there were major 
sports scandals. Sports-fixing scandals. 
But the State came in and said this is 
wrong, and vigorously prosecuted. If we 
have the State sponsoring sports bet- 
ting, legitimizing it, this would pro- 
mote activity such as the scandal that 
I remember. For those who say that 
there is no Federal role here to pro- 
hibit sports betting, I would simply 
cite title 18 of the United States Code, 
which prohibits the use of various 
interstate instrumentalities in connec- 
tion with lotteries; 18 U.S.C. 1301 to 
1304. 

It was in 1957 when Congress exempt- 
ed State lotteries from those prohibi- 
tions. While it did so, it specified that 
State sports lotteries would remain 
subject to those prohibitions, and did 
so by providing that the lotteries to 
which the exemption could apply could 
not be lotteries that include the plac- 
ing of bets or wagers on sporting 
events or contests.“ 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have another 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Arizona yield another 3 
minutes to the Senator from New Jer- 


sey? 
Mr. DECONCINI. I yield whatever 
time the Senator from New Jersey 


wants. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is recognized for an additional 3 
minutes. 

Mr. BRADLEY. So title 18 also 
makes it a Federal offense to influence 
or attempt to influence by bribery any 
sporting contest. According to 18 Unit- 
ed States Code 224, which is the one I 
just read; the offense is punishable by a 
fine of up to $10,000 and imprisonment 
up to 35 years, or both. 

This is not merely assimilative con- 
duct which is criminal under Federal 
law because it is criminal under State 
law. Congress thus recognized a dis- 
tinct Federal interest in protecting 
sports from corruption. 

Mr. President, that is what this bill 
is attempting to do in prohibiting 
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sports betting in 45 of the States in 
this Union. It is strongly supported by 
professional and amateur sports orga- 
nizations, by law enforcement agencies 
and authorities, by church groups, and 
by newspapers across the country. 

I ask unanimous consent that edi- 
torials in opposition to sports betting 
and in support of this legislation be 
placed in the RECORD at this time. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Trenton Times, Feb. 16. 1992] 

SPORTS GAMBLING: BAD IDEA 

New Jersey has more than enough forms of 
legalized gambling (not even counting the 
stock market) to accommodate anyone who 
cares to risk a buck, or a bundle, on his luck 
or his skill. There’s church bingo at one end 
of the spectrum and the casinos at the other, 
and in between are the lottery, betting on 
thoroughbred racing, betting on harness rac- 
ing, betting on simulcasts of races elsewhere. 
Who needs additional outlets? 

Some legislators seem to think New Jersey 
does, and what they have in mind is sports 
betting. The proposal is being touted as a 
great source of “painless” state revenue 
aren’t they all?—and is getting a particu- 
larly friendly look these days because of a 
shortfall in the Casino Revenue Fund, which 
pays for services for senior citizens and the 
disabled. Money from sports betting could 
replace the lost casino revenues and there 
would be no need to raise taxes or cut popu- 
lar services, goes the reasoning. 

It’s a bad idea, and not merely because it 
would get the state still deeper into the un- 
savory business of persuading people to 
throw their money away. It would com- 
promise sports, turning what is now a popu- 
lar and exciting entertainment into just one 
more variation on rolling the dice. Sen. Bill 
Bradley, a former pro basketball player, has 
a bill in Congress that would forbid states to 
take this shameful route. It’s a good pro- 
posal. But New Jersey should reject sports 
gambling on its own. 


[From the Bergen Record, Mar. 16, 1992] 
BAD BET FOR NEW JERSEY 

You could see it coming. When New Jersey 
legalized casino gambling, it stipulated that 
the state’s share of the proceeds pay for a 
range of programs for the aged and disabled. 
That was all very nice, but what would hap- 
pen if casino revenues dropped to the point 
where they could no longer pay the full cost 
of the programs? The unstated plan was that 
gambling would be expanded, of course. 

It’s beginning to happen. The Casino Reve- 
nue Fund is expected to run up a deficit of 
$156 million by June 1993. To alleviate the 
problem, Republican Assemblymen Robert 
Singer and Melvin Cottrell of Ocean County 
want to legalize sports betting in Atlantic 
City’s gaming halls. They're proposing that 
voters be asked to approve a constitutional 
amendment to that effect in November. 

That's a terrible idea. Virtually all sports 
organizations oppose legalized sports betting 
on grounds it could compromise their ath- 
letes. Imagine the point-shaving scandals 
that may be in the making. 

Far more important, however, is the fact 
that legalized sports betting in New Jersey 
would add to the impression—especially 
among the young—that gambling is an admi- 
rable activity. 

Think of it: New Jersey already encourages 
gambling in the form of a state lottery, 
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horse racing, and casinos. Next to Nevada, it 
is the second leading state for gamblers. 
We’re a magnet for losers. 

If sports gambling were legalized, New Jer- 
sey would be encouraging bets on baseball, 
football, and basketball—all of them fol- 
lowed intensely by young people. Instead of 
trying to create an atmosphere that New 
Jersey residents can take pride in, backers of 
sports gambling are adding to the state’s 
reputation for sleazy behavior. 

Obviously, even sports gambling won't ful- 
fill the state's never-ending need for revenue. 
The Casino Revenue Fund would still have a 
deficit, and Trenton will be averse to raising 
taxes or cutting back heavily on programs 
for the aged. 

So what’s next? Maybe we could lower the 
legal age so that children could bet on Little 
League games. 


{From the Bergen Record, June 28, 1991] 


CONGRESS SHOULD HALT LEGALIZED SPORTS 
BETTING 


Commissioners of major league baseball, 
basketball, and football urged Congress this 
week to halt the spread of legalized sports 
betting across the nation. Representatives of 
revenue-hungry states, and of casinos eyeing 
millions of dollars in new profits, are com- 
plaining. But Congress should ban new state 
schemes to sponsor gambling on football or 
other sports. Legalized gambling could cor- 
rupt professional athletics. The United 
States already has too many forms of bet- 
ting. The last thing the nation needs is a new 
enticement to gamble. 

Paul Tagliabue of the National Football 
League, Fay Vincent of Major League Base- 
ball, and David Stern of the National Bas- 
ketball Association all testified before a con- 
gressional subcommittee Wednesday. We do 
not want our games used as bait to sell gam- 
bling.“ said Mr. Tagliabue. 

Mr. Tagliabue knows as well as anyone 
that illegal betting on football is already 
something of a national passion. But he and 
other commissioners argue that there’s no 
reason to make gambling opportunities even 
more available. 

As the recession forces states to search for 
new revenue, legalized sports betting looks 
like the next stop on government's eternal 
search for a painless fiscal cure. Oregon has 
a lottery tied to the outcome of pro sports, 
and Nevada allows sports betting in casinos. 

Jack Gallaway, president of Trop World 
Casino and Entertainment Resort in Atlan- 
tic City, says sports betting should be the 
next major item on the New Jersey casino 
industry's agenda. And Steven Perksio, 
chairman of the Casino Control Commission, 
sounds favorable to the idea. Race track op- 
erators, fearing even stiffer competition 
from casinos, say they would want a piece of 
any new action. The pressure is on, and 
building. 

Sen. Bill Bradley, a star with the New 
York Knicks before he entered the Senate, is 
among the cosponsors of the bill to ban new 
sports betting. As the commissioners testi- 
fied, legal sports gambling leads to a situa- 
tion in which fans start cheering to beat the 
spread, not just for the home team to win. 
“When our fans begin to leave games feeling 
disappointed or cheated even though their 
team has won, that spells trouble,“ said the 
NBA's Mr. Stern. Legal betting would also 
make it more likely that underworld types 
would try to fix a game. Even if that didn’t 
happen, fans would be suspicious. 

Gambling fever has gripped the United 
States. Almost every state in the nation now 
has some form of gambling, from jai alai to 
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greyhound racing to casinos. For people who 
like to gamble, and who can bet sensibly, 
there are abundant opportunities. 

But some people can’t bet sensibly. En- 
couraged by billboards and TV ads, they 
bet—and lose—their mortgage money, or the 
family food money. The time to call a halt is 
now. Congress should enact a federal ban on 
new forms of sports betting. 


[From the Asbury Park Press, July 11, 1991] 
BAN SPORTS LOTTERIES 

Senator Dennis DeConcini, D-Ariz., is on 
the right track as he tries to derail a form of 
legalized sports gambling before it leaves the 
station. The senator has drafted a bill that 
would prohibit new sports lotteries in the 48 
states that don’t have them. 

A variety of sports betting is legal in Ne- 
vada; Oregon and Delaware already have 
sports lotteries. Among the bill’s supporters 
is Sen. Bill Bradley, D-N.J., a former profes- 
sional basketball star. Testifying before the 
Senate Subcommittee on Patents, Copy- 
rights and Trademarks, Bradley went to the 
heart of the issue when he said that any kind 
of betting on games greatly diminishes the 
nature of sportsmanship. 

Bradley, who played for the New York 
Knicks, recalled that the team sometimes 
would be booed by the home crowd, even 
though it was far enough ahead to be assured 
a victory, because the Knicks’ late scoring 
spree had beat the point spread“ set by the 
professional gamblers in Las Vegas. How 
humiliating, degrading and demeaning of the 
team’s talent, pride and integrity! 

Also testifying in favor of the legislation 
were Commissioners Paul Tagliabue of the 
National Football League, David Stern of 
the National Basketball Association, and 
Fay Vincent Jr., representing major league 
baseball. Vincent called sports gambling in- 
herently corrupting." 

Another supporter, Mike Singletary of The 
Chicago Bears, said, There is no greater 
threat to the role of athletics in the develop- 
ment of our youth than state legalized sports 
gambling.” 

Opponents of the bill include some state 
lottery directors, who say their governments 
are struggling to find revenue to replace fed- 
eral funds eliminated by budget cuts. Among 
them is Thomas O’Heir, director of the Mas- 
sachusetts lottery, who said state sports lot- 
teries will simply divert money that other- 
wise would be wagered in illegal gambling or 
office pools—Massachusetts is considering a 
sports lottery that could raise between $25 
million and $50 million annually. 

O' Heir is dreaming. All he has to do is look 
at the New Jersey experience; the state has 
legalized bingo games, boardwalk games, wa- 
gering on horse racing seven days a week at 
one track or another, multiple variations of 
state lotteries with daily drawings, and 12 
casinos in Atlantic City that may stay open 
around the clock on weekends. Has all this 
legalized gambling put the bookies and num- 
bers operators out of business? Have office 
pools disappeared? The answer, of course, is 
no. 

An organization called the North American 
Association of State and Provincial Lotter- 
ies also opposes the proposed ban on sports 
lotteries. A retired football veteran, Ben Da- 
vidson, who represented the association at 
the hearing, said, The issue is not whether 
gambling exists, but who controls it.“ His 
reasoning is as specious as that of O’Heir. 

Most of the money spent on lotteries and 
other legalized gambling comes from ordi- 
nary working folks, some of whom can least 
afford it. Can it be presumed that they will 
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find ways to gamble that money away—le- 
gally or illegally—if opportunities to gamble 
are not created and promoted? Again, the an- 
swer is no. Legalized gambling, viewed in the 
context of a government revenue source, is 
simply a tax by another name. 

Legalized sports lotteries would link gam- 
bling to sports, spawning suspicion about the 
“spread” when a batter strikes out, a field 
goal attempt is wide or a basket is missed. 
Neither the athletes nor the sports fans of 
this nation deserve that. 


{From the Newark Star-Ledger, Feb. 9, 1992] 
SPOILSPORTS 


Being governor at a time the opposing 
party holds overwhelming legislative majori- 
ties is not always a bad deal. It can take the 
heat off a governor, and allow him to take a 
step back and give situations a long look. He 
can even suggest that his legislative oppo- 
nents make some of the tough decisions. 

Gov. Jim Florio has shown signs that he is 
not adverse to occasionally taking such a 
hands-off approach, allowing the Republican 
Legislature to try its hand at problem solv- 
ing. The situation surfaced the other day in 
Trenton and may indicate a new approach by 
the Governor. 

This incident involved a potentially seri- 
ous problem in state government that re- 
quires attention. A fund financed by reve- 
nues from Atlantic City casinos may run a 
deficit of $158 million by the middle of next 
year, Since this fund pays for services for the 
elderly and disabled, there may be a need to 
cut these programs. 

Richard Keevey, director of the Florio ad- 
ministration’s Office of Management and 
Budget, informed the Legislature of the im- 
pending crisis and outlined several options. 
But he didn’t suggest that they necessarily 
follow any of them. 

“The Governor wants the Legislature to 
take a crack at solving this and we would 
participate with them,“ Mr. Keevey com- 
mented. The ball is in their court so to 
speak.“ 

Mr. Keevey presented the legislators with 
options ranging from cutting services to 
raising new revenues by requiring pharma- 
ceutical manufacturers who benefited from 
the plan to pay rebates to the state. But the 
GOP lawmakers appeared to be looking for 
revenue from one option that the Governor 
didn’t mention. 

This was a plan for legalized sports betting 
in New Jersey. The proposal, which is being 
touted as a substantial revenue producer, ap- 
parently will get a full hearing in Trenton. 

That is unfortunate. New Jersey has ample 
forms of gambling now, from the lottery to 
casinos to betting on flat and harness horse 
racing, as well as simulcasts“ of races in 
other states. The last thing we need is one 
more way to allow gamblers to loss their 
money—a sentiment affirmed by voters in 
previous referenda. 

Sports betting reduces one of the most ex- 
citing forms of entertainment to mere gam- 
bling. In fact, Sen. Bill Bradley has a bill 
pending in Congress that would outlaw 
sports gambling throughout the nation, a 
good proposal that deserves enactment. 

Perhaps there will be an upturn in the 
economy that will keep the senior’s fund sol- 
vent. If not, money will have to be raised in 
a more conventional manner. Adding new 
and undesirable forms of gambling is not the 
answer. 


{From the Daily Record, Nov. 29, 1991] 
GAMBLING FOR DOLLARS 
Some politicians in Washington and Tren- 
ton have been renewing the call for legalized 
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sports betting as the answer to our economic 
ills. 

The crime bill that died in Congress 
Thanksgiving Eve had a provision that 
would have exempted New Jersey for a year 
from a nationwide ban on sports betting. The 
bill would have allowed time to ask voters 
whether they'd like sports gambling to be al- 
lowed in Atlantic City casinos, and possibly 
at New Jersey’s five racetracks. Now they 
have all the time in the world. 

Currently Nevada, Oregon and Delaware 
allow sports betting. Nevada has it in the ca- 
sinos in Las Vegas, Oregon has football lot- 
tery; Delaware has never implemented its 
law allowing sport betting. 

Rep. William Hughes, a South Jersey Dem- 
ocrat, maintains he’s not necessarily in 
favor of sports gambling. But he wants the 
state’s voters to decide if they want in At- 
lantic City what's already allowed in Las 
Vegas. 

Other proponents are more up front. They 
say sports betting goes on everywhere so 
why not take a bite from the underworld's 
profits? 

Rep. Robert G. Torricell, D-Bergen, said: 
“Whether we like it or not, sports gaming is 
a reality; legal in Las Vegas and practiced 
just about everywhere else, on street corners 
and in office pools.“ 

But is that any reason to elevate the Vice 
of sports gambling to a legal and legitimate 
status? 

We don’t think so. 

Sen, Bill Bradley is taking the higher road 
in this debate. A former All-American bas- 
ketball player at Princeton University and 
then a New York Knick, Bradley knows what 
a bookie can do to a game, He knows gam- 
bling, would raise suspicions about the pu- 
rity of sports. He knows legal sports betting 
can poison young people's sense of fair play 
and sportsmanship. 

There also are many people susceptible to 
compulsive gambling to consider. New Jer- 
sey is the only state to offer all three major 
forms of wagering—casinos, racetracks and a 
lottery. As a state we already do more than 
our share to promote gambling. 

The debate over legalized sports gambling 
is an old one, and the death of the anti-crime 
bill in Congress leaves New Jersey with a 
free choice, where sports betting can indeed 
be legalized. But don't be fooled—its corrupt- 
ing influence can only leave us poorer, not 
richer, as a state. 


[From the New Brunswick Home News, Mar. 
12, 1992] 
PAYING THE PIPER 

It’s piper-paying time in the Legislature— 

time for legislators who have been loading 
new, senior citizen-pleasing programs onto 
the Casino Revenue Fund to figure out a way 
to close a projected $156 million deficit in 
the fund by next year. Unfortunately, it's a 
job that brings out the worst in the Legisla- 
ture. 
Predictably, the first solution legislators 
are reaching for is more gambling: If the ca- 
sinos aren't generating enough tax revenue 
to pay for prescription drugs, utility dis- 
counts, property-tax rebates and the 20 other 
programs for low-income senior citizens and 
the disabled, why not legalize sports betting, 
too? 

Why not, indeed. Because New Jersey al- 
ready has too much legalized gambling and 
already is too dependent on unreliable gam- 
bling revenues. And besides, even if the vot- 
ers were reckless enough to legalize sports 
betting, the new action wouldn't produce 
enough tax revenue to erase the casino-fund 
deficit. 
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The painful fact is that the Legislature 
must reduce the costs of Casino Revenue 
Fund-financed programs—by raising the in- 
come eligibility for programs, increasing co- 
payments (particularly for the fast-growing 
prescription program) and looking for other 
cost-cutting measures. Most senior citizens 
would accept that if legislators would have 
the courage to explain how costs—and demo- 
graphics—are driving the fund into the red. 
But for the same reason legislators have 
added program after program to be financed 
by the casino fund—because senior citizens 
vote—legislators are terrified of asking sen- 
ior citizens to help balance the budget for 
those programs. 

Piper-paying is tough, and the Legislature 
still is looking for an easy way out. 


From USA Today, June 26, 1991] 


STATES SHOULD KEEP OUT OF SPORTS 
BETTING 

States are becoming addicted to gambling. 

Gambling is big business: $290 billion is bet 
each year. Like high rollers deeply in debt, 
states are relying more and more on games 
of chance to lift them out of their fiscal ruts. 

Iowa, closely followed by Illinois, is lead- 
ing the charge down the Mississippi with riv- 
erboat gambling. 

Thirty-three states and the District of Co- 
lumbia have joined in the lottery craze. 

New Jersey, Nevada, and South Dakota 
allow casino gambling. 

A USA Today survey shows 13 states have 
considered or are considering joining Oregon 
and Nevada in legalizing betting on sporting 
events. 

That concerns the heads of all the profes- 
sional sports leagues as well as amateur ath- 
letics. Today, they'll tell a Senate panel 
they want to keep sports gambling from 
spreading to other states. 

Despite the views across the page, the com- 
missioners are right. 

In previous editorials, USA Today has op- 
posed states’ spending large sums on lottery 
promotions; it has also opposed a national 
lottery that would compete with the states. 

Sports gambling is another bad bet for 
states— 

Because it encourages gambling, particu- 
larly among our youth. 

Because it can lead to crime; one study 
showed 10% of teen-agers committed crimes 
to support their habit. 

Because money doesn’t always go where it 
is intended; in Oregon, for the first two 
years, much of the revenue went into the 
general fund instead of college sports. 

Because the odds are poor; the odds of win- 
ning Lotto America, for example, are 13 mil- 
lion to 1. 

And because it preys upon the poor. 

Gambling is especially bad for sports be- 
cause it would raise concerns about the fix- 
ing of games. Fans would root for their bets 
rather than for their home teams. 

States see gambling as a way to fill their 
coffers, but too many people see it as a way 
to fulfill their dreams. 

Look across the USA, and you'll see the 
broken lives and unfulfilled dreams of those 
who took the risk—and lost. 

Art Schlichter’s promising National Foot- 
ball League career was cut short when he 
was suspended for gambling. 

Chet Forte was at the pinnacle of the TV 
industry at ABC Sports until sports gam- 
bling destroyed his life. 

Pete Rose was headed for baseball's Hall of 
Fame. 

Compulsive gamblers have doubled in the 
last decade to 8 million—a million of them 
teen-agers. 
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Gambling is already reaching the satura- 
tion point. States should not be using sports 
to try to make a big score. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, the 
disadvantages of State-sponsored 
sports gambling far, far outweigh the 
advantages. I know that States are fac- 
ing difficult financial decisions, and I 
recognize they are turning to gambling 
as a possible answer. But I think that 
they would be making a big mistake by 
legalizing sports gambling. I also be- 
lieve that we have legitimate authority 
and interest to do what the Senator 
from Arizona is attempting to do with 
this legislation. 

I think that this legislation is a step 
forward, would preserve the integrity 
of the game, and the opportunity for 
all young people who desire to partici- 
pate in sports to regard the game as 
their game and not the gamblers’ 
game. 

I hope we will pass this bill by a siz- 
able margin and move on to conference 
and enact it into law. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arizona. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. President, I thank the Senator 
from New Jersey for his support of this 
bill and for testifying during our hear- 
ing. As a number of very nice things 
were said about the Senator this morn- 
ing when he was not here, I urge him to 
read the RECORD. He will feel very good 
about it. But he deserves the leadership 
in having this bill before us today. 

Mr. President, along with the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey, I would like to 
enter in the RECORD several letters and 
resolutions—one from the State of 
Florida, by Governor Lawton Chiles, a 
former colleague here—in support of S. 
474. And there is one from President 
Hesburgh of Notre Dame University, 
just to mention a few. I will put the 
balance of these in, as well as some edi- 
torials in support of this legislation. 

I want to pay particular thanks to 
Jerry Colangelo, chief executive of the 
Phoenix Suns—my hometown—and a 
number of others which we will submit 
at this time, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that they be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

THE GOVERNOR OF THE 
STATE OF FLORIDA, 
January 10, 1992. 
Hon. GEORGE J. MITCHELL, 


Russell Senate Office Building, Washington, 


DC. 

DEAR GEORGE: I strongly support S. 474, the 
Professional and Amateur Sports Protection 
Act, which would stop the spread of sports 
gambling. In view of the situation we face in 
Florida, I was most disappointed that time 
did not permit action on the bill by the Sen- 
ate before adjournment. I respectfully urge 
that the legislation be scheduled for a vote 
in January when Congress returns. 

Sports gambling is a serious problem for 
Florida, especially for our young people. 
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Just last month, our newspapers reported 
the arrest of a Coral Springs high school jun- 
ior for running a gambling ring. Most of the 
bets the youth reportedly took were on pro- 
fessional football games. According to the 
Broward County Sheriff's office, the boy 
took thousands of dollars in sports bets from 
his classmates and threatened them with a 
fictional thug if they welshed on their debts. 
The boy has been charged with two counts of 
felony bookmaking and misdemeanor counts 
of gambling and conspiracy. 

The last thing we should be doing is telling 
our young people that their government con- 
siders sports gambling to be a legitimate ac- 
tivity. Nevertheless, it is already apparent 
that proposals to legalize sports gambling 
will be a focus of major attention in my 
state this spring. 

As a former Senator and a sitting Gov- 
ernor, I am acutely sensitive to issues of fed- 
eralism and believe Congress should refrain 
from legislating in areas where federal juris- 
diction is unclear. Sports gambling, however, 
has long been an area of federal concern and 
lawmaking. For Congress to reaffirm federal 
policy against sports gambling presents no 
troubling incursion into state authority and 
is, in my view, thoroughly appropriate. 

Sports gambling is destructive of so many 
values we hold dear. It debases the athletic 
contests themselves and sends a terrible 
message to our nation’s youth. I strongly 
urge Congress to move promptly to pass S. 
474 when it returns in January. 

With kind regards, Iam 

Sincerely, 
LAWTON CHILES. 
Governor. 


STATE OF FLORIDA—RESOLUTION 

Whereas, the State University System ath- 
letic games, the National Football League, 
National Basketball Association or Major 
League Baseball games should not be used as 
bait for gambling activities; and 

Whereas, viewing such sporting events is a 
national pastime enjoyed by families and 
friends, men and women, and young and old; 
and 

Whereas, many athletes become important 
role models for our youth, displaying ability, 
courage and integrity on and off the field; 
and 

Whereas, the impact of legalized sports 
betting on our youth would be devastating, 
allowing sports to represent the fast buck 
rather than an arena where competition, co- 
operation, self-evaluation, teamwork, prepa- 
ration, motivation, and sportsmanship signal 
success; and 

Whereas, mistakes are an inevitable part 
of intense competition and can result in even 
the best players missing critical plays, the 
best coaches making decisions which back- 
fire, and the game officials misjudging im- 
portant calls; and 

Whereas, these examples of human imper- 
fection can affect the “point spreads“ on 
which sports betting is based; and 

Whereas, legalization of sports betting 
would create a pervasive climate of suspicion 
about any controversial play and would 
threaten to corrupt the games themselves; 
and 

Whereas, sports betting would fundamen- 
tally threaten public confidence in the integ- 
rity of amateur and professional athletics: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Governor and Cabinet of 
the State of Florida support federal legisla- 
tion which would protect professional and 
amateur sports from sports gambling, and 
encourage the Florida Legislature to oppose 
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any attempt to legalize such gambling ac- 
tivities in this state. 
UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME, 
Notre Dame, IN, June 24, 1991. 
Hon. DENNIS DECONCINI, 
Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on Patents, 
Copyrights and Trademarks, Washington, 
DC. 


DEAR DENNIS: I am honored by your re- 
quest that I appear before your subcommit- 
tee to discuss the problem of state-sponsored 
sports gambling. Unfortunately, a prior long- 
standing obligation will prevent my partici- 
pation. However, as a co-chair of the Knight 
Commission on Intercollegiate Athletics, an 
educator and an admirer of athletics, I would 
be remiss to remain silent during the consid- 
eration of this important issue. Therefore, I 
will set forth below a summary of my views 
on the idea of state-sponsored sports gam- 
bling. 

You, Congressman Bryant and the other 
members of Congress who have devised this 
legislation have my heartfelt support. I urge 
the Congress to swiftly pass this needed bill. 

I long have believed that gambling of any 
kind its detrimental to both individuals and 
to society. While I realize that certain forms 
of gambling are inherently appealing, fortu- 
nately these activities are highly regulated, 
circumscribed and affect a small segment of 
our society. The emergence of state-spon- 
sored lotteries and sports gambling based on 
amateur and professional sports, however, 
are cause for great concern. A dangerous 
precedent is set when a government places it 
imprimatur on such activities. In my view, 
the attempt to cast them in the form of a 
lottery is even more troubling. The so-called 
sports pool lotteries are misnomers. The ac- 
tivity is tantamount to outright wagering 
because the “lottery” is based on the point 
spreads and outcomes of sports contests. 

As an educator, I also am concerned that 
this betting scheme will negatively affect 
athletes and athletics. Recent revelations 
concerning sports and gambling place in 
stark yet clear light the problems that arise 
from gambling and gambling-related activi- 
ties. As sports gambling proliferates, athlet- 
ics will increasingly be viewed as a gambling 
activity rather than healthy competition be- 
tween schools. This trend will undermine 
public confidence in organized athletics de- 
spite the dedicated efforts of many to main- 
tain that confidence. The pressures on ath- 
letes will diminish their performance and 
raise questions about their integrity. This 
could result in a negative and unfortunate 
impact on our youth who often view athletes 
as role models. 

I hope that Congress will not delay in con- 
sidering and passing the sports gambling leg- 
islation. It is important that the Congress 
make clear that these state-sponsored efforts 
are ill-advised and will not be permitted. 
Please do not hesitate to contact me if I can 
be of further assistance in this matter. 

Sincerely, 
(Rev.) THEODORE M. HESBURGH, C.S.C., 
President Emeritus. 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
CHIEFS OF POLICE, 
Arlington, VA, June 21, 1991. 
Hon. DENNIS DECONCINI, 
U.S. Senate, Hart Senate Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR DECONCINI: The Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police 
(IACP), meeting at their Annual Conference 
in Tulsa, Oklahoma during October, 1991, 
passed the enclosed resolution which I am 
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sending for your information and use. The 
resolution acknowledges our support for leg- 
islation you introduced in the 10lst Congress 
to protect the service marks of professional 
sports organizations from misappropriation 
by state lotteries. We are pleased to see that 
you have introduced a similar bill, S. 473, in 
the 102nd Congress and we hope the Senate 
will speedily pass this legislation. 

The IACP wholeheartedly supports the 
proposition that we should not allow the 
intermingling of professional sports and le- 
galized gambling. To do so would severely 
undermine public confidence in the integrity 
of professional football, and quite possible, 
present the law enforcement and criminal 
justice systems with other problems. 

History eloquently addresses the results of 
such intermingling: the Black Sox baseball 
scandal in 1919; the painful Pete Rose saga of 
last year; point shaving allegations involv- 
ing North Carolina State University’s bas- 
ketball team, etc. The reasons are obvious: 
lotteries were created as gambling vehicles 
and are based on pure chance. Sports bet- 
ting, on the other hand, involves gambling 
on the performances of human beings and 
were never designed to be gambling devices. 
We ignore this basic difference at our own 
peril. i 

Gambling is not a new topic for the IACP. 
As far back as 1936, the membership consid- 
ered legal gambling to be a significant lure 
for the criminal element“ and stated un- 
equivocally that the attraction of 
these criminal elements brings about defi- 
nitely undesirable conditions, in that breed- 
ing sports for crime thereby result; * It 
appears that the organization’s orientation 
toward gambling has not changed a great 
deal since that time. 

Thank you for your attention to this mat- 
ter and we look forward to working with you 
to secure passage of this legislation. 

Sincerely, 
LEE P. BROWN, 
President. 
RESOLUTION—PROHIBITION ON LEGALIZED 
SPORTS BETTING 

Whereas, In 1936 the membership of the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, 
in a formal resolution, considered legalized 
gambling to be a significant lure for the 
“criminal element“ and stated unequivo- 
cally that ‘‘* the attraction of these 
criminal elements brings about definitely 
undesirable conditions, in that breeding 
sports for crime thereby result” and 

Whereas, a growing trend is being evi- 
denced wherein state lotteries are requesting 
the authority to sponsor public betting on 
professional football games and other team 
sports; and 

Whereas, The establishment of such a 
trend presents the law enforcement and 
criminal justice systems with additional en- 
forcement and prosecution problems; and 

Whereas, The National Football League 
has stated their unequivocal opposition to 
any and all legislation authorizing state lot- 
teries to use the names and logos of profes- 
sional football teams because to do so 
threatens public confidence in the integrity 
of professional football; and 

Whereas, The National Football League 
has asked the IACP for their support and aid 
in opposing such legislation; now, therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police hereby formally 
records their unequivocal opposition to the 
intermingling of professional sports and le- 
galized gambling because lotteries were cre- 
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ated as gambling vehicles and based on pure 

chance, while sports betting involves gam- 

bling on the performances of human beings, 
and was never designed to be a gambling de- 
vice, and be it further 

Resolved, That the LACP endorses S. 1772, 
introduced by Senator Dennis DeConcini (D- 
AZ), and other such legalization, which 
would protect the service marks of profes- 
sional sports organizations from misappro- 
priation by state lotteries, and urges both 
the Senate and House of Representatives to 
speedily pass such legislation. 

U.S. BASEBALL FEDERATION, 
Trenton, NJ, July 24, 1991. 

Hon. DENNIS DECONCINI, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Patents, Copyrights 
and Trademarks, U.S. Senate, Committee on 
the Judiciary, Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR DECONCINI: On behalf of 19 
million amateur baseball players in the 
United States and 57 million related fans, 
friends, and families of those players, I'm 
writing as the Chief Executive Officer of the 
United States Baseball Federation to express 
our support for S. 474, which would prohibit 
sports betting regarding professional sports. 

“Whoever wants to know the heart and 
mind of America had better learn baseball.“ 
The majority of the American amateur 
sports people do not want liquor, cigarettes 
and/or tobacco support and/or involvement 
with America's sport“. America also 
doesn’t want sports betting involvement 
which only leads to further problems and 
concerns affecting young athletes and their 
ultimate choice to be possibly a gold medal- 
ist in the Olympic Games andor a profes- 
sional baseball player. 

As an authority in amateur baseball and a 
spokesman for the millions of people in- 
volved, I urge you to support the Profes- 
sional and Amateur Sports Protection Act 
(S. 474). If you have any questions pertaining 
to this subject, please contact me directly at 
our ‘‘Homeplate’’ in New Jersey. 

Respectfully, 
RICHARD W. CASE, 
Executive Director/CEO. 
DREW UNIVERSITY, 
Madison, NJ, June 20, 1991. 

Hon. DENNIS DECONCINI, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Patents, Copyrights 
and Trademarks, U.S. Senate, Committee on 
the Judiciary, Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR DECONCINI: I am writing to 
express my support for S. 474. I commend 
you and your co-sponsor Bill Bradley for 
sponsoring this important and necessary leg- 
islation. 

As Governor of New Jersey I worked to de- 
velop and encourage high quality profes- 
sional and collegiate sports in our state. In 
fact, New Jersey has for the past two decades 
sought out professional sports franchises to 
locate in New Jersey and five professional 
franchises are now resident in our world re- 
nowned Sports Complex in the Hackensack 
Meadowlands. In addition, our universities 
and colleges are nationally recognized for 
their sports programs, as well as academics. 

I believe legalized sports betting will un- 
dermine the integrity of sports and will in 
turn, tarnish the image New Jersey has 
sought to create as a home for professional 
and collegiate sports. Sports betting will ul- 
timately change the nature of the games. 
Rather than being contests to be enjoyed for 
their entertainment and recreational value 
the games will become gambling devices. It 
will change fans into bettors and will sur- 
round each game with an aura of cynicism 
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and suspicion. Even more importantly sanc- 

tioned sports betting will undermine the 

value athletes have as role models for our 
children. 

Sports betting is a national problem and, 
therefore, is in need of a national solution. 
Congress has recognized the national inter- 
est in preventing sports betting when in 1975 
it barred states from conducting lotteries 
that involve the placing and accepting of 
bets or wagers on sporting events or con- 
tests, 18 U.S.C. 1307(d). Congress has also en- 
acted legislation making it a federal crime 
to influence the outcome of professional or 
collegiate sports events. 

S. 474 reaffirms existing federal policy and 
therefore is not a fresh pre-emption of state 
power. I urge Congress to enact S. 474 with- 
out delay. 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS E. KEAN. 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Columbus, OH, June 27, 1991. 

Hon. DENNIS DECONCINI, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Patents, Copyrights 
and Trademarks, U.S. Senate, Committee on 
the Judiciary, Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR DECONCINI: I am writing to 
express my support for S. 474, which would 
prohibit sports betting pursuant to state 
law. Federal action in this area is both ap- 
propriate and urgently required. 

Sports betting is a national problem. It 
calls for a national solution. The harms it 
inflicts are felt beyond the borders of those 
states that sanction it. The moral erosion 
cannot be limited geographically. And, once 
a state sponsors or authorizes sports gam- 
bling, the economics will, over time, make it 
extremely difficult for neighboring states to 
resist the lure. 

Congress recognized the national interest 
in preventing sports betting pursuant to 
state law when it provided in 1975 that states 
may not conduct lotteries that involve the 
placing or accepting of bets or wagers on 
sporting events or contests.“ 18 U.S.C. 
1307(d). Congress has enacted similar legisla- 
tion making it a federal crime to influence 
the outcome of games. 

S. 474 thus is fully consistent with existing 
federal law in this area. It reaffirms existing 
federal policy and represents no fresh pre- 
emption of state power. I commend you for 
your initiative in introducing this important 
legislation. I urge Congress to enact S. 474 
without delay. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE V. VOINOVICH, 
Governor. 
RIKER, DANZIG, SCHERER, 
HYLAND & PERRETTI, 
Morristown, NJ, June 20, 1991. 

Hon. DENNIS DECONCINI, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Patents, Copyrights 
and Trademarks, U.S. Senate, Committee on 
the Judiciary, Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR DECONCINI: I was Deputy 
Attorney General of the United States with 
responsibility, under Attorney General Rob- 
ert Kennedy, for commenting on proposed 
legislation at the time when the federal stat- 
ute making it a crime to influence or at- 
tempt to influence by bribery any sporting 
contests was enacted in 1964 (18 U.S.C. §224). 

The Department supported that legislation 
because of the strong national interest in 
protecting the integrity of professional and 
amateur sports from corruption, In reporting 
the legislation, the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee rightly declared such corruption to be 
“a challenge to an important aspect of 
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American 
sports.“ 


Legislation has been introduced in this 
Congress (S. 474) to prohibit state sports lot- 
teries and any other form of sports gambling 
sponsored or authorized by state law. This 
legislation is a direct descendant of the leg- 
islation enacted by Congress in 1964. It reaf- 
firms and reinforces Congress’s long-stand- 
ing commitment to protecting the integrity 
of professional and amateur sports. 


I have not changed my views in the inter- 
vening years and I wholeheartedly support S. 
474 and urge its swift adoption. While I per- 
sonally adhere to these views, you should 
know that my law firm serves as counsel to 
the National Football League. 

Sincerely, 
NICHOLAS DEB. KATZENBACH. 


life—honestly competitive 


THE NATIONAL COLLEGIATE 
ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION, 
Overland Park, KS, June 25, 1991. 
Hon. DENNIS DECONCINI, 
Chair, Subcommittee on Patents, Copyrights 
and Trademarks, Washington, DC. 


DEAR SENATOR DECONCINI: The National 
Collegiate Athletic Association strongly sup- 
ports S. 474, legislation to arrest the spread 
of state-sanctioned gambling. We commend 
you for introducing this legislation and we 
urge its prompt enactment. 


Gambling and intercollegiate sports do not 
mix. Sports gambling tarnishes the integrity 
of athletics competition. It unalterably 
taints the way fans approach sports contests. 
It creates suspicion and cynicism about 
game and performance outcomes. It degrades 
Players in the eyes of fans generally and 
young people in particular. Athletic con- 
tests, both at the college and professional 
level, now represent wholesome family en- 
tertainment. Gambling cheapens them. 


The amateur and professional sports orga- 
nizations have long understood this problem 
and have been scrupulous to police the rela- 
tionship between gambling and sports. It 
would be tragic if states could defeat these 
efforts by promoting sports gambling. Gov- 
ernment resources must not be used for that 
purpose. 


We are aware that many states face hard 
fiscal times, but to search for new revenues 
by exploiting the popularity of sports is 
truly misguided. If states choose to find rev- 
enues from gambling, surely they can devise 
mechanisms that have no relationship to ac- 
tual athletics outcomes or performance. 


Some will argue that this is an issue best 
resolved at the state level. We strongly dis- 
agree. Protecting the integrity of athletics is 
a national concern, needing uniform legal 
treatment. Congress has recognized this 
through Federal criminal statutes that pe- 
nalize game fixing and bar state lotteries in- 
volving state betting. Your legislation is 
consistent with and complementary to long- 
standing Federal policy. 


I regret that irreversible scheduling con- 
flicts, involving a most important meeting 
of our Presidents Commission, prevent me 
and NCAA President Judy Sweet from voic- 
ing these views at your subcommittee's June 
26 hearing, but I ask that this letter be made 
part of the hearing record. 


Again, thanks for your leadership in this 
important matter. 
Sincerely, 
RICHARD D. SCHULTZ. 


June 2, 1992 


THE PHOENIX SUNS, 
Phoenix, AZ, Sept. 6, 1991. 

Hon. DENNIS DECONCINI, 

Washington, DC. 

DEAR DENNIS: I am writing to thank you 
for your support of sports anti-betting pro- 
posals in Congress (S. 474 and H.R. 74). 

It is our feeling that proposals to establish 
state run sports lotteries that involve bet- 
ting on professional sports games would ad- 
versely affect the teams, players and the 
public at large. As such, legalized sports bet- 
ting represents bad public policy and should 
not be enacted in individual states. 

The Phoenix Suns and the National Bas- 
ketball Association along with the NFL, 
Major League Baseball, the NHL, the Amer- 
ican Horse Council, and many other groups 
interested in halting the spread of sports 
betting on a national basis thank you for 
your support of these bills. 

If you have any questions, please do not 
hesitate to contact me. 

Sincerely, 
JERRY COLANGELO, 
President and Chief Executive Officer. 
CALIFORNIA LEGISLATURE, 
June 21, 1991. 

Hon. DENNIS DECONCINI, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Patents, Copyrights 
and Trademarks, U.S. Senate, Washington, 
DC. 

DEAR SENATOR DECONCINI: I am writing to 
express my support for S.474, your bill to 
prohibit sports betting pursuant to state 
law. 

Sports betting is a national problem that 
calls for a national solution. Congress has 
long recognized that sports gambling is not a 
benign revenue source. The modest sums pro- 
duced by sports wagering cannot possibly be 
worth the damage gambling brings to the in- 
tegrity of athletic contests. In addition, 
state-approved sports betting sends the 
harmful message to our nation’s youth that 
gambling and sports are compatible. 

Thank you for sponsoring this important 
piece of legislation. Please add my name to 
the measure’s growing list of supporters. 

Sincerely, 
Ross JOHNSON, 
Assembly Republican Leader. 
CALIFORNIA STATE SENATE, 
June 19, 1991. 

Hon. DENNIS DECONCINI, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Patents, Copyrights 
and Trademarks U.S. Senate, Washington, 
DC. 

DEAR SENATOR DECONCINI: I am writing to 
express my support for S. 474, a bill which 
would prohibit sports betting pursuant to 
state law. I believe that federal action on 
this issue is both prudent and consistent 
with past congressional legislation. 

Sports betting is a national problem that 
calls for a national solution. Congress has 
long recognized that sports gambling is not a 
benign revenue source. Federal legislation 
(Title 18 U.S.C. Section 1307 (d)) permitting 
states the exemption to conduct lotteries al- 
ready prohibits sports betting. Last year, 
both Houses of Congress passed legislation 
very similar to the bill now pending, after 
concluding that additional legislative clarity 
was needed. 

S. 474, therefore, is consistent with exist- 
ing federal law in this area. It reaffirms ex- 
isting federal policy and presents no new pre- 
emption of state power. 

I certainly am aware of our own states’ ur- 
gent need for revenue, but the modest sums 
produced by sports wagering cannot possibly 
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be worth the damage gambling brings to the 
actual and apparent integrity of athletic 
contests. In addition, state-sponsored sports 
betting sends the wrong signal to our na- 
tion’s youth that gambling and sports are 
compatible. 

It is time to reaffirm federal policy against 
sports betting. Thank you for sponsoring 
this important piece of legislation and add 
my name to the growing list of supporters. 

Sincerely, 
KENNETH L. MADDY. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLE- 
GIATE DIRECTORS OF ATHLETICS, 
July 3, 1991. 

Senator DENNIS DECONCINI, 

Senate Office Bldg., Washington DC. 

DEAR SENATOR DECONCINI: Our Association 
is greatly concerned about the possibility of 
states being permitted to implement sports 
lottery games which are built upon the re- 
sult of actual sporting competitions. There- 
fore, we are requesting your support of S. 
474, The Professional and Amateur Sports 
Protection Act.” 

If states are allowed to secure sports bet- 
ting as a legal exploit, it could change the 
face of sporting events from outcomes based 
on skill and strategy as well as wholesome, 
family entertainment to a vehicle for gam- 
bling. Sports contests would no longer be en- 
joyed for the pure satisfaction and thrill of 
the competition, but rather for profitable 
gain. 

No longer would bad calls, coaching deci- 
sions or mistakes by individual players be 
seen as part of the game. Fans would become 
suspicious of who was reaping the benefits of 
“fixed competitions” and in turn the integ- 
rity of sports would be lost. 

With the loss of integrity comes the nega- 
tive values communicated to the youth of 
our nation. Gambling is a growing problem 
among our youth and to promote legalized 
sports gambling would only escalate the sit- 
uation. 

In the opinion of our Association it is vital 
that S. 474 be enacted in order to keep the 
good character and sense of fairplay in both 
professional and amateur sporting events. 

Sports was based upon pure competition, 
let's keep it that way. Support S. 474. 

Sincerely, 
MICHAEL J. CLEARY, 
Executive Director. 

P.S.—The above opinion is that of a na- 
tional association, however, there are state 
universities in Nevada, Oregon and Delaware 
whose legislators have chosen to fund state 
university athletic programs with lottery 
dollars. These states feel each state should 
have the ability to choose how it funds its 
state university athletic programs. 

FRANKLIN PIERCE COLLEGE, 
June 24, 1991. 

Hon. DENNIS DECONCINI, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Patents, Copyrights 
and Trademarks, U.S. Senate, Committee on 
the Judiciary, Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR DECONCINI: I have been in- 
formed that you have recently introduced a 
bill to prohibit sports betting and related ac- 
tivities on a national level. While many will 
be concerned about federal action in this 
area, I want you to know you have my per- 
sonal support for your bill. 

As a former Governor of New Hampshire 
and now as the President of a small liberal 
arts college for the past sixteen years and a 
member of the NCAA Presidents Commis- 
sion, I view sports betting as an unwelcome 
intrusion in what should be a wholesome and 
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healthy interscholastic and intercollegiate 
experience for students. It seems far better 
to me, particularly when one considers the 
interstate character of both professional and 
intercollegiate sports, that the preferable 
way to deal with the pervasive effects of 
money and the inherent temptations associ- 
ated with gambling is on a federal level rath- 
er than on a state-by-state basis. 

Iam sure you are aware that Congress has 
previously recognized the harmful effect of 
gambling on both professional and amateur 
sports. Title 18 of the United States Code 
contains a specific federal position against 
state sports lotteries (18 U.S.C., 1307 (d)). 
Congress has also made it a federal crime 
under Title 18k to influence the outcome of 
sporting events. 

The proposed legislation, S.474, is consist- 
ent with an existing federal law and poses no 
threat to present state laws in this area. I 
hope that swift consideration and prompt ac- 
tion will be taken on this legislation to pro- 
tect the integrity of professional and ama- 
teur sports and to preserve the values they 
represent to America’s young people. 

Sincerely, 
WALTER PETERSON, 
President. 
NEW JERSEY SENATE, 
June 20, 1991. 

Hon. DENNIS DECONCINI, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Patents, Copyrights 
and Trademarks, Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee, U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

Re: Professional and Amateur Sports Protec- 
tion Act (8-474) 

DEAR SENATOR DECONCINI: I am writing to 
express my support for Senate Bill 474, a bill 
to prohibit state sanctioned or state run 
sports betting operations. I understand that 
your subcommittee will be hearing this leg- 
islation on June 26th and I hope you will act 
favorably upon it. 

Iam immediate past president of the State 
Senate in New Jersey and a former prosecu- 
tor. I have seen first hand the tragedy of 
state sponsored and state promoted gam- 
bling activities luring families with limited 
incomes into financial hardship and ruin. I 
have seen our state become overly addicted 
to gambling as a source of revenue to fund 
essential services. 

Sports betting is a national problem that 
calls for a national solution. Congress recog- 
nized the potential dangers of sports gam- 
bling when in its legislation authorizing the 
states to conduct lotteries (18 U.S.C, 1307) it 
specifically prohibited sports betting in that 
connection. 

Senate Bill 474 therefore is consistent with 
existing federal policy in this area and pre- 
sents no new pre-emption of state power. 

With the possible exception of Nevada, New 
Jersey is the most heavily dependent state 
on gambling as a source of revenues. Though 
I have consistently opposed such measures 
throughout my legislative tenure, others in 
government have found the lure of easy 
money” too hard to resist. In short, we may 
need federal action to save us from our- 
selves. 

New Jersey is proud to host five profes- 
sional sports franchises at our world re- 
nowned Meadowlands Complex as well as to 
have outstanding intercollegiate athletic 
programs at our colleges and universities. I 
would not wish to see them tarnished by an 
association with legalized gambling. State 
sponsored and promoted sports betting would 
send the wrong signal to our nations youth: 
it would tell them that gambling and sports 
are inextricably intertwined and the state 
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encourages participation in wagering on the 
outcome. Our kids would go to the games no 
longer to see who wins or loses but merely to 
find out if the point spread is covered. 

I am pleased that Senator Bradley who is 
certainly not without experience in the ath- 
letic arena has joined with you in seeking to 
reaffirm the federal policy against sports 
betting. I hope you will be successful in mov- 
ing this legislation expeditiously. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN F. Russo, 
Senate President Pro Tem. 


[From Sports Illustrated, Aug. 26, 1991] 
A LOSING BET 
(By William F. Reed) 

Whenever I go to the racetrack, which is 
considerably more often than the average 
citizen, I bet on almost every race. I like the 
action, I like having a personal rooting in- 
terest. What's more, I see absolutely no con- 
tradiction between my betting at the track 
and the fact that I'm dead-flat opposed to 
any further legalization of gambling on base- 
ball, football, hockey and basketball. 

Sure, I've heard all the seductive argu- 
ments in favor of legal sports gambling. The 
main one is that because illegal gambling on 
sports events is already at least a $38 billion- 
a-year industry, why not take it away from 
criminals and put it into the hands of the 
states? That would remove the stigma from 
gambling, put illegal bookmakers out of 
business and give cash-starved state govern- 
ments a lucrative source of revenue. Simple, 
huh? Well, don’t believe it. I say such a plan 
would be opening new cans of worms. 

The way I see it, there’s already too much 
legal gambling. As recently as 15 or 20 years 
ago the only places in this country where 
you could get a bet down without breaking 
the law were racetracks and the Nevada casi- 
nos. The gaming industry was so limited 
that many people who had no business gam- 
bling were discouraged from doing so. To go 
to a track, for example, you had to have the 
money for transportation, admission, a pro- 
gram and the Daily Racing Form. In addi- 
tion to the cost, not everyone could afford 
the time or the trouble. Sure, there were 
bookies, but many people were—and are—re- 
luctant to indulge in an illegal activity. 

Now, however, we are a nation of gamblers, 
mainly because legal betting has become so 
readily available. Off-track betting, which 
operates in 11 states, is as much a part of 
some neighborhoods as the convenience 
store. Casino gambling in Atlantic City is 
within a day’s drive of 60 million people, and 
you can even play craps and blackjack on 
riverboats in Iowa and soon in Illinois. Most 
insidious of all are the various state lotter- 
ies, which expose government at its greedy 
worst. 

Even though a lot of lottery tickets are 
sold to the people who can least afford them, 
states shamelessly pour millions of dollars 
into promoting and glamorizing their lotter- 
ies instead of emphasizing that the chances 
of winning are umpteen million to one. The 
longest shot at the racetrack is far more 
likely to be a winner than a ticket in most 
lottery jackpots, yet the public keeps pour- 
ing billions down the drain. And to this we're 
going to add betting on games? 

Aside from concerns that the passion to 
get rich quick through gambling is replacing 
devotion to hard work and saving as the 
American way, here are five reasons to op- 
pose further expansion of legalized sports 
gambling: 

Expansion of legalized gambling would in- 
duce even more people to become bettors. 
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That, in turn, would only lead to a higher in- 
cidence of compulsive gambling. If the sad 
case of Pete Rose served any useful purpose, 
it was to emphasize that addiction to gam- 
bling can be just as ruinous as addiction to 
alcohol or drugs. At least Rose could afford 
his habit better than many others can. How 
about the thousands of families that are de- 
stroyed each year because the breadwinner 
taps out? How do we reconcile the notion 
that government is supposed to protect the 
public welfare with the idea of its simulta- 
neously promoting an activity certain to in- 
crease a debilitating addiction? 

Fan hostility toward athletes, already a 
growing concern, would only increase. With 
more second-guessing, especially about cru- 
cial decisions and plays that affect the point 
spread, My hunch is that legal betting on 
soccer in Europe has to be one of the factors 
behind the many riots that mar matches 
there. 

Increased gambling on baseball, football, 
basketball and other sports would have a se- 
rious negative impact on horse racing and 
dog racing simply because team sports are so 
popular. Some may shrug this off as the law 
of the marketplace, and of course it is. But 
do states really want to risk further damag- 
ing industries that have proven their ability 
to generate thousands of jobs and millions of 
dollars in revenue but are already showing 
signs of weakness? 

Legalized gambling would not drive the il- 
legal bookmakers out of business because 
state-run betting operations would not be 
able to issue credit, which is one of the book- 
ies’ major enticements to gamblers. 

Legalized gambling just doesn't make 
sense from a practical standpoint. For open- 
ers, who would establish the betting line? 
Are states willing to trust some guy in Las 
Vegas? How would the states know that the 
oddsmaker would not be susceptible to a 
bribe? What would a state do if it suddenly 
found itself taking a bath because of a bad 
line? A bookmaker can balance his books by 
laying off bets with other bookies. I’m not 
sure states would be willing or able to do the 
same thing. 

Oh, yes, I also should mention the moral 
contradictions. Let me see if I've got this 
straight. The numbers rackets is illegal if 
it’s run by mobsters but perfectly all right if 
the states run it and call it a lottery. And 
betting on games is illegal if you call your 
friendly neighborhood bookie, but it's O.K. if 
the government gets into it. Everybody see 
the difference? If so, there are a lot of guys 
in jail for illicit gambling—most of whom 
have been apprehended at considerable cost 
to the taxpaying public—who would like an 
explanation. 


[From USA Today, June 26, 1991) 
STATES SHOULD KEEP OUT OF SPORTS 
BETTING 

States are becoming addicted to gambling. 

Gambling is big business: $290 billion is bet 
each year. Like high rollers deeply in debt, 
states are relying more and more on games 
of chance to lift them out of their fiscal ruts. 

Iowa, closely followed by Illinois, is lead- 
ing the charge down the Mississippi with riv- 
erboat gambling. 

Thirty-three states and the District of Co- 
lumbia have joined in the lottery craze. 

New Jersey, Nevada, and South Dakota 
allow casino gambling. 

A USA Today survey shows 13 states have 
considered or are considering joining Oregon 
and Nevada in legalizing betting on sporting 
events. 

That concerns the heads of all the profes- 
sional sports leagues as well as amateur ath- 
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letics. Today, they'll tell a Senate panel 
they want to keep sports gambling from 
spreading to other states. 

Despite the views across the page, the com- 
missioners are right. 

In previous editorials, USA Today has op- 
posed states’ spending large sums on lottery 
promotions; it has also opposed a national 
lottery that would compete with the states. 

Sports gambling is another bad bet for 
states— 

Because it encourages gambling, particu- 
larly among our youth. 

Because it can lead to crime; one study 
showed 10% of teen-agers committed crimes 
to support their habit. 

Because money doesn’t always go where it 
is intended; in Oregon, for the first two 
years, much of the revenue went into the 
general fund instead of college sports. 

Because the odds are poor; the odds of win- 
ning Lotto America, for example, are 13 mil- 
lion to 1. 

And because it preys upon the poor. 

Gambling is especially bad for sports be- 
cause it would raise concerns about the fix- 
ing of games. Fans would root for their bets 
rather than for their home teams. 

States see gambling as a way to fill their 
coffers, but too many people see it as a way 
to fulfill their dreams. 

Look across the USA, and you'll see the 
broken lives and unfulfilled dreams of those 
who took the risk—and lost. 

Art Schlichter's promising National Foot- 
ball League career was cut short when he 
was suspended for gambling. 

Chet Forte was at the pinnacle of the TV 
industry at ABC Sports until sports gam- 
bling destroyed his life. 

Pete Rose was headed for baseball’s Hall of 
Fame. 

Compulsive gamblers have doubled in the 
last decade to 8 million—a million of them 
teen-agers. 

Gambling is already reaching the satura- 
tion point. States should not be using sports 
to try to make a big score. 


[From the New York Times, Apr. 22, 1991] 
SHAME OF THE STATES 
(By William Safire) 

HARPER'S FERRY, W.VA.—In Deadwood, 
S. D., where in 1876 Wild Bill Hickok was shot 
in the back during a poker game while hold- 
ing a hand of aces and eights, gambling was 
re-introduced in 1989. Despite a betting limit 
of $5, the amount wagered by tourists and 
other suckers in the once-moribund town has 
already passed a third of a billion dollars. 

That’s only for openers. South Dakota’s 
state lottery, reaching for the youth market, 
has also invested in video games, the modern 
equivalent of state-sponsored slot machines. 
West Virginia is experimenting with video 
machines at racetracks. 

New York and Connecticut up the ante 
with telephone off-track betting, likely to 
spread to faxes and computer modems for 
hacker-touts. And liberal Iowa, on the pre- 
tense of reviving interest in the less savory 
elements of its history, has launched river- 
boat gambling on the Mississippi—retaining 
20 percent of casino winnings, which long- 
time gamblers grumble is too much vigorish. 

All this means that Americans at the state 
level are deciding that gambling is good—not 
just a tolerable evil, but a positive value. 
Gambling has become a goal of public policy. 

Only a few years ago, proponents of state 
lotteries were claiming that state control 
would channel the profits of an unstoppable 
human frailty toward good ends. Why let 
numbers racketeers and Mafia casino opera- 
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tors bilk the public, their argument went— 
why not steer those ill-gotten gains into 
public schools. 

The answer is spreading like a poison 
through state and local governments: im- 
moral means have never led to moral ends. 
We are no longer skimming the profits from 
a criminal activity: we are putting the full 
force of government into the promotion of 
moral corruption. 

What am I, some kind of stiff? Is a friendly 
game of gin rummy at a penny a point to be 
frowned upon, or a church social that raises 
its costs at a bingo game to be condemned, 
or a privately owned gambling yacht cater- 
ing to rich drunks cause for conservative 
concern? 

I'm a libertarian, If people want to titillate 
themselves with a game of chance, or delude 
themselves into thinking they can beat the 
odds, that’s their private business. I just do 
not think it should be the public business. 

Gambling promotion has become a key to 
state budget-balancing. Card-carrying right- 
wingers are not supposed to mind taxing the 
poor, but really soaking the poor—as this ex- 
cessively regressive taxation does—sticks in 
my craw. 

Why? Because it is wrong for the state to 
exploit the weakness of its citizens. It is the 
most unfair and painful form of painless“ 
taxation. The money isn't coming from a few 
big bookies and croupiers, but from the 
pockets of millions. 

And gambling taxation feeds on itself. We 
cannot give up the state income from bet- 
ting, say legislators who feel guilty about 
pretending that gambling is good, because 
the states have become dependent on the 
money, or because other states will use casi- 
nos to lure their tourism. They have become 
as hooked on gambling as a source of reve- 
nue as any compulsive gambler betting the 
milk money. 

Here’s what you can do to stop the explo- 
sion of government-sponsored gambling: 

Tell your local television anchor you've 
had it with media hype and gambling. Fea- 
tures of giggling lottery winners or hoo- 
hahing over million-dollar jackpots is cheap- 
shot journalism, show us some people impov- 
erished by gambling, or expose the cost of 
the state bureaucracy pushing it. 

Apply truth-in-advertising to state spon- 
sored slots, lotteries and video games. Dis- 
play prominently the odds against winning; 
state the number of losers for every winner. 
Demand stations make free equal time avail- 
able for anti-gambling messages. 

Demand that gubernatorial gamesters stop 
using their take“ for advertising. The old 
numbers racket was never permitted mass- 
market advertising; the creation of fresh de- 
mand for gambling by a public agency is 
against the public interest. 

Tell your kids that gamblers are life's los- 
ers. Private gambling, like prostitution, 
should not be illegal, but it should not be 
treated as a value. And to make the state 
hustling of gambling profits the basis for 
state education is like shooting Marshal 
Hickok in the back. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I 
think it is important that we underline 
a couple of things. S. 474 is needed to 
stop the spread of State-sanctioned 
sports betting, clear and simple. Thir- 
ty-two States and the District of Co- 
lumbia have lotteries, including my 
State of Arizona. Many are considering 
sports gambling. A number of States 
are considering casino-style betting, 
riverboat gambling, including betting 
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on sports. This is what we believe, by 
this legislation, should be prohibited. 

As the Senator from New Jersey 
points out, why raise the specter over 
the few dollars that might be brought 
into the State coffers through a sports 
lottery or sports gaming? Why raise 
the specter of the doubt of the public, 
of the players, and certainly of the 
fans, that a decision made on the field 
by a player or a coach or an official 
was not made in the best interest of 
winning the game? I think it is just too 
risky for something that has served 
our country so well, and I hope our col- 
leagues will pass this bill. 

Mr. President, S. 474 is needed to pro- 
tect America’s youth. We have heard a 
lot about that, where there are teen- 
agers who are attracted to gambling 
because it looks like big-time stuff. We 
realize they are still going to bet with 
the bookies. But why have the attrac- 
tion and advertisements on television 
that you can bet on some player or 
some game this particular week by 
buying a lottery ticket? 

It is a national problem that needs a 
national solution. The harm sports 
gambling inflicts is felt beyond the 
borders of those States that sanction 
it. I think there is erosion here that 
goes way beyond the geographics of a 
State boundary, and I think that this 
is a way to address this problem with- 
out using a meat ax. 

S. 474 is needed to clarify and 
strengthen existing Federal law. The 
Federal lottery statute specifically ex- 
cludes lotteries that involve the plac- 
ing or accepting of bets or wagers on 
sporting events or contests. Unfortu- 
nately, this has not been interpreted to 
stop sports gambling, and that is what 
prompted this legislation. 

In 1963, the Congress made it a Fed- 
eral crime to fix or attempt to fix 
sporting contests, clearly reflecting 
the Federal interest in this issue. This 
bill is needed to protect sports gam- 
bling from becoming an acceptable 
form of behavior, and State-authorized 
sports betting carries enormous sym- 
bolism. It uses taxpayers’ money to 
promote gambling and in an area where 
I do not think we can afford to let our- 
selves get further down that slippery 
slope, as the Senator from Iowa point- 
ed out. 

Legalized sports betting will not re- 
duce illegal betting. We know that. We 
are not contending that is going to 
happen. What it will maintain is the 
public perception that sports, both 
amateur and professional, are played 
for the game, for the contest, and not, 
perhaps, because of who made a call or 
who bet last Saturday night. 

I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? The Senator from Arizona 
controls the time. 

Mr. DECONCINI. I yield the Senator 
from Connecticut 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut is recognized for 
5 minutes. 
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Mr. LIEBERMAN. Mr. President, I 
rise to speak as in morning business. I 
thank the Senator from Arizona for 
yielding at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the Senator speaking as in 
morning business? Without objection, 
it is so ordered. The Senator from Con- 
necticut is recognized. 


THE RISK OF RADAR GUNS 


Mr. LIEBERMAN. Mr. President, I 
rise to discuss an issue of importance 
to police officers, highway patrolmen, 
and all law enforcement officers who 
use hand-held traffic radar guns. 
Today, Connecticut will become the 
first State in the Nation to outlaw the 
use of hand-held radar guns that emit 
microwave radiation. 

Connecticut adopted this law to pro- 
tect police officers from the risk of 
cancer caused by the use of hand-held 
radar devices. Law enforcement offi- 
cers in my State of Connecticut, as 
well as many other States, have been 
suffering from disturbingly similar va- 
rieties of cancer, such as testicular, 
cervical, brain, and eye cancers. The 
preliminary evidence suggests that 
radar guns may be the cause. 

Although a number of Federal agen- 
cies are responsible for controlling 
radar guns and microwave radiation, 
no one seems to be taking charge. The 
General Accounting Office way back in 
1978 recommended Federal regulation 
of microwave radiation, but nothing 
has happened. EPA has pulled out, 
OSHA is dormant, and FDA has done 
little more than measure emissions 
from radar guns. No one has moved to 
issue Federal standards. 

Worse yet, Mr. President, research 
into the biological effects of low-level 
microwave radiation is all but non- 
existent, even though many studies 
point to biological effects at levels 
that are many times lower than cur- 
rent industry guidelines. 

I believe we may have turned our 
back on the health of our police, as 
well as the general public, in our ef- 
forts to promote the benefits of radar 
guns. Today, I am asking the Secretar- 
ies of Health and Human Services and 
Labor, as well as the Administrator of 
the Environmental Protection Agency, 
to identify those steps that have been, 
are being, and will be taken by their 
respective agencies to determine the 
threat of low-level police radar. 

The Connecticut State Police have 
stopped using hand-held radar. Other 
police forces have moved larger, sta- 
tionary units from inside patrol cars to 
the roof. All this is being accomplished 
at a minimal cost to local and State 
government. 

I would also like to compliment Mr. 
Santo Franzo, of the International 
Brotherhood of Police Officers, who 
worked tirelessly for this bill in Con- 
necticut. It is largely through his ef- 
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forts and the work of the Connecticut 
State Police Union that hand-held 
radar has been banned in Connecticut 
and that so many police forces in Con- 
necticut have already phased out its 
use. It certainly demonstrates that 
personal initiative can make a dif- 
ference. 

Mr. President, as proud as I am of 
Connecticut’s decision to ban hand- 
held radar until more is known about 
the dangers it may pose to police offi- 
cers, this should be just the beginning, 
not the end of the story. 

More specific work is needed to de- 
termine whether these units in fact do 
cause cancer. One police officer in 
Ohio, Gary Poynter, has put together 
an informal registry of affected offi- 
cers. Currently, over 100 active duty 
and retired officers, who have used 
radar guns, have come forward with 
uncommon forms of cancer. But this is 
not a formal scientific study. 

We now need the expertise and re- 
sources of the Department of Health 
and Human Services, including the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, the Food 
and Drug Administration, the Centers 
for Disease Control, and the Public 
Health Service, to conduct a scientific 
study of active and retired police offi- 
cers. Only with a study of a large group 
of officers can we understand whether 
radar guns are causing an increased in- 
cidence of cancer. 

Mr. President, as I have learned more 
over the past few months about what 
we know about the risks that micro- 
wave radiation emitted by radar guns 
may pose to law enforcement officers, I 
am struck by the lack of research, gov- 
ernmental oversight, and Federal 
standards. 

Today, over 75,000 radar guns are in 
use across the United States. The radar 
in these guns is a small but continuous 
beam of microwave radiation—radi- 
ation much like that we use to cook 
food. But microwave ovens are heavily 
shielded to prevent exposure to users. 
Radar guns, by their nature, are not. 
The radar must come out the front end 
of the gun. 

Police officers may be endangering 
their health when they put the guns in 
their laps or hold it up to their eye. 
Unsuspecting officers do this both 
when calibrating the gun and while 
waiting for cars to come by. Since po- 
lice often use these guns for hours at a 
time, they can be exposed to micro- 
waves repeatedly and for substantial 
lengths of time. 

I congratulate the State of Connecti- 
cut for taking the lead in ensuring that 
the law enforcement officers who pa- 
trol our highways will not be subject to 
the suspected health risks of hand-held 
radar guns. Many of Connecticut’s 
State and local police chiefs already 
doing their part by voluntarily halting 
use of hand-held radar units and modi- 
fying the use of stationary microwave 
radiation. 
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And also today, I want to indicate 
that I intend to hold a hearing of my 
Subcommittee on Consumer and Envi- 
ronmental Affairs of the GAC this sum- 
mer to explore what can be done to as- 
sess the risks of radar guns and to re- 
view the activity of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in conducting needed research 
and regulating microwave emissions 
from hand-held radar guns. 

I thank the Chair and the Senator 
from Arizona and I yield the floor. 


PROFESSIONAL AND AMATEUR 
SPORTS PROTECTION ACT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arizona controls the time. 
Who yields time? 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
today, the Senate is considering a sub- 
stitute to S. 474, the Professional and 
Amateur Sports Protection Act, which 
I have cosponsored. This important leg- 
islation would prohibit the States from 
establishing sports lotteries and would 
also prohibit any other form of sports 
gambling authorized by State law 
based on professional or amateur 
games. 

Without question, sports gambling 
undermines public confidence in the in- 
tegrity of the sports involved and 
clearly places undue pressure on the 
players and coaches. This bill recog- 
nizes that the spread of sports lotteries 
and sports gambling should be stopped. 
It authorizes injunctive relief by the 
Department of Justice or any affected 
sports organization. The action can be 
brought against the operator of any 
State-sponsored sports lottery or other 
gambling scheme which is based on the 
outcome of a sports contest. However, 
in deference to those States which al- 
ready have authorized gambling or lot- 
teries, they are exempted from this leg- 
islation. In addition, parimutuel racing 
and jai-alai are exempt. 

Mr. President, action on this legisla- 
tion is imperative. Sports lotteries and 
gambling communicate the wrong mes- 
sage to our young people about the 
purpose and worth of athletic competi- 
tion. Sports gambling threatens the in- 
tegrity of, and public confidence in, 
team sports. Furthermore, sports gam- 
bling promotes gambling among young 
people, which I strongly oppose. 

The opposition to this bill, which is 
limited, comes from those who believe 
that the bill will impede the ability of 
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States to raise revenue. Yet, this bill 
does not prohibit all lotteries or gam- 
bling. It only prohibits gambling or 
lotteries on sports. Furthermore, this 
bill does not break new ground in try- 
ing to protect the integrity of sports 
contests. It is already illegal under 
Federal law to influence or attempt to 
influence by bribery a sporting contest. 
Clearly, Congress has already recog- 
nized that there is a distinct Federal 
interest in protecting sports—both 
amateur and professional—from cor- 
ruption. 

Mr. President, this bill is supported 
by all major professional and amateur 
sports organizations including the 
NFL, the NBA, and the NCAA. Sports 
gambling is a national problem which 
requires our attention. The continued 
integrity of organized sports is cer- 
tainly of interest to America. Sports 
should not be used as a lone cure for 
State revenue problems nor should we 
gamble with our children’s heroes. Con- 
gress must act to pass this important 
bill. 

For these reasons, I urge my col- 
leagues to support this measure. 

Mr. BURNS. Mr. President, it is with 
reluctance that I vote for this legisla- 
tion, S. 474, the Professional and Ama- 
teur Sport Protection Act, better 
known as the sports betting bill. I want 
to associate myself with the comments 
of others here today regarding their 
concern about the integrity of profes- 
sional and amateur sports in this coun- 
try. As a former amateur football ref- 
eree, I am also very sensitive to the 
concern that widespread sports gam- 
bling may encourage attempts to fix 
sporting games. That would be a trav- 
esty. 

I do have concerns with the preemp- 
tion of States’ rights in this bill and 
would have voted with Senator GRASS- 
LEY had his amendment been put to a 
vote. I know that the proponents of 
this legislation will disagree with me, 
but this bill does preempt the States 
on the issue of sports gambling. In fact, 
had it not been for the cooperation of 
the good Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
DECONCINI], my State would have been 
prohibited from enacting some laws al- 
ready passed by the Montana Legisla- 
ture and signed by the Governor. It is 
Montana law, as of October 1, 1991, to 
allow sports tabs and fantasy sports 
leagues. Under the bill as reported 
from committee, Federal law would 
have illegalized those activities. How- 
ever, Senator DECONCINI, being a fair- 
minded person, agreed to change the ef- 
fective date to protect current law in 
Montana. I want to thank Senator 
DECONCINI for his willingness to work 
with myself and Senator BAUCUS to 
change the effective date. I believe 
that we have protected Montana to the 
maximum extent practicable; and al- 
though I still have some concerns 
about the bill, I will support it in its 
current form. 
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Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
am going to vote against this legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. President, reasonable people can 
disagree on the wisdom of State-sanc- 
tioned sports gaming. And, in fact, 
many reasonable people do disagree. 
There are reasonable arguments on 
both sides. 

But the real issue underlying this bill 
is more fundamental than that. The 
real issue is: Who should decide? 

Mr. President, people in New Jersey 
have begun a vigorous debate on sports 
betting in our State. Many believe that 
sports betting would provide substan- 
tial benefits to the State’s economy, 
would create many much—needed new 
jobs, and would reduce the enormous fi- 
nancial pressures facing the State gov- 
ernment. 

On the other hand, many others in 
the State are opposed to sports betting, 
and believe that it would threaten the 
integrity of sporting events, increase 
compulsive gambling, and lead to var- 
ious other problems. 

The debate over sports gaming has 
been taken up by the New Jersey State 
Legislature. The legislature is actively 
considering a proposal that would es- 
tablish a referendum on the issue, and 
give the voters of New Jersey the right 
to decide. 

Our State’s Governor, Governor 
Florio, has said that he, and the rest of 
the people of the State, would like to 
get the benefit of the full discussion 
that would flow from placing the ques- 
tion of sports betting on the ballot. 

Mr. President, the issue before us 
today is whether Congress should in- 
tercede in this ongoing debate, and im- 
pose its will. Or whether the decision 
should be left to the people of New Jer- 
sey. 

In my view, this is a matter that 
should be left to the State and the peo- 
ple of New Jersey. They can listen to 
the arguments on both sides. And they 
can make up their own minds. 

Mr. President, I am also concerned 
that this bill unfairly discriminates 
against certain States, and could put 
New Jersey at an unfair competitive 
disadvantage. The bill carves out spe- 
cial exceptions for five States: Nevada, 
Oregon, Delaware, North Dakota, and 
Montana. Under those exceptions, 
sports betting would be allowed in each 
of those States, permanently. Yet, on 
the other hand, the other 45 States will 
permanently be banned from even con- 
sidering the issue. 

Mr. President, the casino industry in 
Atlantic City, NJ, is in competition 
with its counterpart in Nevada. Yet 
Nevada gets a permanent special ex- 
emption under the bill, while Atlantic 
City casinos would forever be precluded 
from offering similar options to their 
customers. It would be one thing, Mr. 
President, if the people of New Jersey 
themselves decided not to get into 
sports betting. But for Congress to 
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make that decision for New Jersey, 
while imposing no such requirement on 
Nevada and other States, is not fair. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, my 
main point is this: let’s leave it to the 
State and the people to decide. Let us 
trust them to do what is right. I have 
confidence that, in New Jersey, they 
will. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, as a co- 
sponsor of S. 474, the Professional and 
Amateur Sports Protection Act, I rise 
in support of its immediate passage so 
that we might stop the spread of legal- 
ized and State-sponsored sports gam- 
bling. 

We know that professional and ama- 
teur team sports are especially popular 
among young people, and it is this vul- 
nerable segment of society that legal- 
ized and popularized sports gambling 
will hit hardest. I would like to share a 
letter I received in support of S. 474 
from Thomas Dwane, of the Waltham 
Boys and Girls Clubs, a man who works 
with troubled youth in the Waltham 
area on a daily basis. Mr. Dwane ob- 
served that 

Kids today have enough pressures to face, 
such as booze, cocaine, and teen pregnancies. 
By legalizing sports betting, today’s teen- 
agers would have yet another social pressure 
to deal with—gambling. 

For this reason, the New England 
Boys and Girls Clubs have joined a 
broad-based, bipartisan organization— 
called the Bay State Coalition Against 
Sports Betting—to support S. 474 and 
other attempts to halt the spread of le- 
galized sports gambling. The Coalition 
includes a wide array of organizations 
and individuals, including sports-relat- 
ed groups, school groups, church orga- 
nizations, and Boston’s major league 
professional sports franchises. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the attached list of the mem- 
bers of the Bay State Coalition Against 
Sports Betting be inserted into the 
RECORD at this time, along with a copy 
of a resolution in support of S. 474 that 
received unanimous support from the 
Boston City Council. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

CITY OF BOSTON IN CITY CoUNCIL 

Whereas: many states, including Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island, have proposed le- 
galized sports gambling as a way to enhance 
dwindling state revenues; and 

Whereas: the negative impacts of state 
sponsored sports gambling would far out- 
weigh its fiscal advantages—here in Massa- 
chusetts and throughout the United States; 
and 

Whereas: of particular concern is the po- 
tential negative affect such a practice would 
have on young people, many of whom are fas- 
cinated by sports and professional athletes; 
and 

Whereas: State sponsored sports gambling 
would serve to cheapen amateur and profes- 
sional sports by shifting their focus to bet- 
ting; and 

Whereas: legalized sports gambling would 
reduce the value of athletes as role models 
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for our children and would send young people 
the message that gambling for a fast buck is 
a normal, legal, and acceptable part of ath- 
letic competition; and 

Whereas: a federal statute designed to pro- 
hibit state sponsored sports betting would be 
an important tool in the effect to preserve 
the integrity of professional and amateur 
sports in this country; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Boston City Council 
supports The Professional and Amateur 
Sports Protection Act“ and urges the mem- 
bers of the Massachusetts Congressional del- 
egation to vote to enact this important piece 
of legislation. 

Adopted in City Council August 14, 1991. 

BAY STATE COALITION AGAINST SPORTS 
BETTING 


ORGANIZATION 


American Alliance for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreational Dance 

American Baptist Churches of Massachu- 
setts 

American Legion Baseball 

Boston Bruins 

Boston Celtics 

Boston Red Sox 

Boston Univ. Center for Advancement of 
Ethics and Character 

Cape Cod League Baseball 

Center for the Study of Sports in Society 

Greater Springfield Council of Churches 

MA Fellowship of Christian Athletes 

Massachusetts Interscholastic Athletic As- 
sociation 

New England Boys & Girls Club 

New England Patriots 

School of Education Boston University 


INDIVIDUALS 


Matt Barron 

Dr. Ed Bilik 

William J. Cleary, Director 
Armand Colombo 

Roy Condon 

Dr. Bill Connsidine 

David Cowens 

Dr. Robert Curtin 

Dr. Kathy Davis 

Jim Dusenberry 

Tom Dwayne 

Martin C. Finnegan 

Steve Glover 

Attorney General Scott Harshburger 
Ms. Rosemary Hurley 

Tom Keady, Jr. 

Mike Kociela 

Dr. Richard Lapchick 

John Lee 

Ralph Lord 

Dr. Mary Lydon 

Boston City Councilor Michael McCormack 
Robert Monahan 

Dr. Mimi Murray 

Mike O’Connor 

Detective Sergeant John O'Neil 
State Rep. Marc Pachaco (D-Taunton) 
Tom Paulini 

Ted Porada 

Tom Reilly 

Dan Ryan 

Dick Samaria 

Ed Schuntz 

Dr. Howard Shaffer 

Gary Strickler 

Ernie Thebado 

Dr. Mary Lou Thornburg 

State Rep. Michael Walsh (D-Agawam) 
Mike Whelton 

Rev. Wesley Williams 

Dr. Len Zaichowski 

Richard Zides 


Mr. KERRY. Another coalition mem- 
ber, Dr. Howard J. Shaffer of Harvard 
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University’s Center for Addiction Stud- 
ies, suggests another reason to stop the 
expansion of legalized sports betting. 
Dr. Shaffer warns that legalized sports 
betting will increase the prevalence of 
problem gambling“ among adults and 
that many young people will be intro- 
duced to this activity specifically be- 
cause it is lawful.” Dr. Shaffer also ob- 
served that ‘‘the gambling-produced 
problems that result may eventually 
cost millions of treatment dollars.“ 

Mr. President, the growth of legal- 
ized sports betting imposes economic 
and human costs beyond the scope of 
any particular State’s boundaries. I 
urge immediate passage of S. 474 to 
deal with this national problem on a 
nationwide basis. Thank you. 

Mr. RUDMAN. Mr. President, I speak 
today as a supporter and cosponsor of 
S. 474, the Professional and Amateur 
Sports Protection Act. This bill would 
stop the spread of legalized and State- 
sponsored sports gambling. 

Since my days as the attorney gen- 
eral of the State of New Hampshire, I 
have opposed legalized gambling in 
general, and have particularly objected 
to the legalization of State-sponsored 
gambling on sporting events. There are 
many excellent reasons to vote in favor 
of a ban on sports gambling sponsored 
at the State level. Legalized sports bet- 
ting distorts the positive lessons 
taught our youth by team sports and 
introduces a new and particularly se- 
ductive social pressure for our young 
people to confront. Sports gambling 
may well undermine the public con- 
fidence in the integrity of the sports 
involved. Moreover, the addition of yet 
another form of gambling increases the 
risk that additional forms of illegal 
gambling will proliferate. 

Congress has recognized that sports 
gambling poses unique concerns. In the 
1970's, title 18 was amended to permit 
States to sponsor lotteries. In that 
amendment, however, Congress ex- 
pressly stated that sports gambling 
would remain prohibited. No other area 
was singled out for this treatment, 
thereby reflecting Congress's recogni- 
tion of the dangers of sports gambling. 

Mr. President, professional and ama- 
teur sports are America’s favorite pas- 
times, and we must act at the Federal 
level to prevent legalized sports gam- 
bling from undermining, in a perma- 
nent way, the remarkable role that 
team sports have played in the develop- 
ment of America's young people. I urge 
immediate passage of S. 474 to stop the 
further expansion of legalized sports 
gambling. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I 
want to thank my staff, Janis Long, for 
the excellent work she has provided on 
this, as well as the Judiciary Commit- 
tee; Mark Disler of the staff of the Sen- 
ator from Utah who has worked so dili- 
gently in putting this together, and all 
of Senator Hatch’s people who have 
helped. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Has all 
time has been yielded back? 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having expired, the question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass, as amended? 
The yeas and nays have been ordered. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. KOHL (when his name was 
called). Present. 

Mr. FORD. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Los Angeles [Mr. JOHNSTON] 
is necessarily absent. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. BOND], the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. DANFORTH], 
the Senator from California [Mr. SEY- 
MOUR], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
SIMPSON], are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. HELMs], is 
absent due to illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. BOND], the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. HELMS] the Senator from 
California [Mr. SEYMOUR], and the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. SIMPSON] 
would each vote yea.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
REID). Are there any other Senators in 
the Chamber desiring to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 88, 
nays 5, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 111 Leg.] 


YEAS—88 
Adams Exon Mitchell 
Akaka Ford Moynihan 
Baucus Fowler Murkowski 
Bentsen Garn Nickles 
Biden Glenn Nunn 
Bingaman Gore Pell 
Boren Gorton Pressler 
Bradley Graham Pryor 
Breaux Gramm Reid 
Brown Harkin Riegle 
Bryan Hatch Robb 
Bumpers Hatfield Rockefeller 
Burdick Heflin th 
Burns Inouye Rudman 
Byrd Jeffords Sanford 
Chafee Kassebaum Sarbanes 
Coats Kasten Sasser 
Cochran Kennedy Shelby 
Cohen Kerrey Simon 
Conrad Kerry Smith 
Craig Leahy Specter 
Cranston Levin Stevens 
D'Amato Lieberman Symms 
Daschle Lott Thurmond 
DeConcini Lugar Warner 
Dixon Mack Wellstone 
Dodd McCain Wirth 
Dole McConnell Wofford 
Domenici Metzenbaum 
Durenberger Mikulski 
NAYS—5 

Grassley Lautenberg Wallop 
Hollings Packwood 

ANSWERED “‘PRESENT"'—1 

Konl 
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NOT VOTING—6 
Bond Helms Seymour 
Danforth Johnston Simpson 


So the bill (S. 474), as amended, was 
passed, as follows: 
S. 474 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the Professional 
and Amateur Sports Protection Act“. 

SEC. 2. PROFESSIONAL AND AMATEUR SPORTS 
PROTECTION. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Part VI of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended by adding at 
the end the following: 

“CHAPTER 178—PROFESSIONAL AND 
AMATEUR SPORTS PROTECTION 
“Sec. 
3701. Definitions. 
3702. Unlawful sports gambling. 
3703. Injunctions. 
3704. Applicability. 
“53701. Definitions 

“For purposes of this chapter— 

(J) the term ‘amateur sports organization’ 
means— 

“(A) a person or governmental entity that 
sponsors, organizes, schedules, or conducts a 
competitive game in which one or more ama- 
teur athletes participate, or 

“(B) a league or association of persons or 
governmental entities described in subpara- 
graph (A), 

2) the term ‘governmental entity’ means 
a State, a political subdivision of a State, or 
an entity or organization, including an en- 
tity or organization described in section 4(5) 
of the Indian Gaming Regulatory Act (25 
U.S.C. 2703(5)), that has governmental au- 
thority within the territorial boundaries of 
the United States, including lands described 
in section 4(4) of such Act (25 U.S.C. 2703(4)), 

“(3) the term ‘professional sports organiza- 
tion’ means— 

(A) a person or governmental entity that 
sponsors, organizes, schedules, or conducts a 
competitive game in which one or more pro- 
fessional athletes participate, or 

(B) a league or association of persons or 
governmental entities described in subpara- 
graph (A), 

“(4) the term ‘person’ has the meaning 
given such term in section 1 of title 1, and 

“(5) the term ‘State’ means any of the sev- 
eral States, the District of Columbia, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the Com- 
monwealth of the Northern Mariana Islands, 
Palau, or any territory or possession of the 
United States. 

“§ 3702. Unlawful sports gambling 

“Tt shall be unlawful for— 

(J) a governmental entity to sponsor, op- 
erate, advertise, promote, license, or author- 
ize by law or compact, or 

“(2) a person to sponsor, operate, advertise, 

or promote, pursuant to the law or compact 
of a governmental entity, 
a lottery, sweepstakes, or any other betting, 
gambling, or wagering scheme based, di- 
rectly or indirectly (through the use of geo- 
graphical references or otherwise), on one or 
more competitive games in which amateur 
or professional athletes participate, or are 
intended to participate, or on one or more 
performances of such athletes in such games. 
“§ 3703. Injunctions 

“A civil action to enjoin a violation of sec- 
tion 3702 may be commenced in an appro- 
priate district court of the United States by 
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the Attorney General of the United States, 
or by a professional sports organization or 
amateur sports organization whose competi- 
tive game is alleged to be the basis of such 
violation. 

“§ 3704. Applicability 

(a) Section 3702 shall not apply to- 

(I) a lottery, sweepstakes, or any other 
betting, gambling, or wagering scheme in op- 
eration in a State or other governmental en- 
tity, to the extent that the scheme was con- 
ducted by that State or other governmental 
entity at any time during the period begin- 
ning January 1, 1976, and ending August 31, 
1990; 

(2) a lottery, sweepstakes, or any other 
betting, gambling, or wagering scheme in op- 
eration in a State or other governmental en- 
tity where both— 

„A) such scheme was authorized by a stat- 
ute as in effect on October 2, 1991; and 

B) a scheme described in section 3702 
(other than one based on parimutuel animal 
racing or jai-alai games) actually was con- 
ducted in that State or other governmental 
entity at any time during the period begin- 
ning September 1, 1989, and ending October 2, 
1991, pursuant to the law of that State or 
other governmental entity; or 

3) parimutuel animal racing or jai-alai 
games. 

b) Except as provided in subsection (a), 
section 3702 shall apply on lands described in 
section 4(4) of the Indian Gaming Regulatory 
Act (25 U.S.C. 2703(4)).”’. 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENTS.—The table of 
chapters for part VI of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) by amending the item relating to chap- 
ter 176 to read as follows: 

“176. Federal Debt Collection Proce- 
dure 
and 

(2) by adding at the end the following: 

“178. Professional and Amateur 
Sports Protection 3701”. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. DOLE. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KOHL. Mr. President, I note for 
the record that although supportive of 
this legislation, I have recused myself 
from participation in the debate on the 
sports gambling bill, and pursuant to 
Senate Rule 12 paragraph 3, voted 
present“ because of a possible conflict 
of interest resulting from my owner- 
ship of a National Basketball Associa- 
tion professional basketball team fran- 
chise. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I 
voted against S. 474 because it is a sub- 
stantial intrusion into States rights. 
This bill infringes on the fundamental 
rights of States to raise revenue to 
fund State programs. Mr. President, I 
am opposed to gambling, but I do not 
believe that we should allow Federal 
preemption into an area that has long 
been left up to the individual States. 

The issues of lotteries and betting 
have traditionally been issues left to 
the States to resolve. States use the 
revenue generated by these lotteries 
for important State programs such as 
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education and economic development. 
At a time when States are facing se- 
vere budgetary restraints, Congress has 
no business telling the State’s how 
they can or cannot raise revenue. Mr. 
President, in South Carolina gambling 
is prohibited and, Mr. President, I op- 
pose gambling of any sort. I agree that 
gambling on sports takes away from 
the enjoyment of it and puts undue 
pressure on coaches and athletes. How- 
ever, Mr. President, I have long sup- 
ported State law and State’s rights 
over Federal preemption. I believe it 
should be left up to each State to de- 
cide whether or not they want to allow 
gambling. And, as you know, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Federal Government has no 
business advising anybody on fiscal 
matters. 


PUBLIC TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
ACT OF 1991 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will now 
resume consideration of S. 1504, which 
the clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 1504) to authorize appropriations 
for public broadcasting, and for other pur- 
poses. 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill. 

Mr. DOLE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Re- 
publican leader is recognized. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that I may proceed as in 
morning business for 5 minutes before 
taking up this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


IMPOSITION OF SANCTIONS ON 
SERBIA 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, last week- 
end, the U.N. Security Council voted to 
impose comprehensive sanctions on 
Serbia. 

Mr. President, these sanctions are 
long overdue. The Senate unanimously 
passed sanctions legislation 3 weeks 
ago. And, there are many of us who 
supported sanctions legislation, intro- 
duced by the distinguished Senator 
from New York, Senator D'AMATO, 
more than 8 months ago. 

For months now, people have been 
dying as a result of Serbian President 
Milosevic's brutal and bloody land-grab 
in Croatia and Bosnia-Hercegovina. 
But, last week, the whole world wit- 
nessed the slaughter of innocent people 
in a breadline in Sarajevo. These 
scenes—more than any statistics— 
truly captured the murderous inten- 
tions of the butcher of Belgrade and his 
henchmen. It was this tragic event 
that made the world determined to put 
an end to Milosevic’s reign of terror. 

While the U.N. Security Council was 
voting on the sanctions resolution, in 
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Belgrade, thousands of Serbs, including 
many young people, protested against 
the Milosevic government and the war 
waged by it against Bosnia-Herce 
govina and Croatia. Days earlier the 
hierarchy of the Serbian Orthodox 
Church distanced itself from the poli- 
cies of the Milosevic government and 
this weekend, the Serbian democratic 
opposition boycotted Milosevic's sham 
elections. 

But, Mr. President, in my view, these 
sanctions are just the first step—and a 
step that is, at this point, largely sym- 
bolic of the world’s resolve to stop 
Milosevic now—before more people are 
killed and before he moves his forces 
into Kosova to annihilate the 2 million 
Albanians who are trapped there. 

I am not optimistic that Serbia’s 
hardline president will respond to 
international economic pressure 
which will not be felt overnight—or 
even the potential suffering of his own 
people. And, I doubt that Milosevic yet 
comprehends that he stands against 
the entire world. 

The latest ceasefire negotiated by 
the United Nations in Bosnia lasted 
less than 2 hours. Then heavy shelling 
of the capital and aerial bombing—with 
Mig aircraft from Serbia—began, once 
again. 

The problem before us is that it will 
take time for external and internal 
pressure on Milosevic to build, but the 
people of Bosnia do not have time. 

Millions of people are still starving 
throughout Bosnia-Hercegovina. Food 
sent by the United States and other 
countries never reached the needy. The 
Red Cross pulled its personnel out last 
week following an attack on a Red 
Cross team by Serb forces in which one 
person was killed. 

While U.N. Resolution 757 demands 
that conditions be created to facilitate 
the delivery of humanitarian aid, in- 
cluding the establishment of a security 
zone, no deadline has been set for the 
achievement of the necessary condi- 
tions. 

Who will create these conditions? As 
I mentioned before, yesterday’s cease- 
fire lasted less than 2 hours. More than 
15 cease-fires were agreed to in Croatia 
before one took hold. And despite that 
cease-fire, at this moment Dubrovnik 
is being shelled as are other parts of 
Croatia. It is estimated that 1,000 
shells have fallen on Dubrovnik in 24 
hours further damaging world-re- 
nowned historic monuments. It doesn't 
take a genius to figure out that 
Milosevic has not been intimidated by 
the U.N. sanctions. He seems as deter- 
mined as ever to continue his genocidal 
war against Bosnia and its people. So 
the world better not wait for his co- 
operation as a precondition to helping 
the people of Bosnia-Hercegovina who 
are in desperate need of humanitarian 
assistance. 

Therefore, the following steps need to 
be taken immediately: 
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First, the airport in Sarajevo needs 
to be reopened as the core of a security 
zone; second, food and medicine must 
be delivered to this security zone; 
third, these supplies must be delivered 
to other regions of Bosnia under mili- 
tary escort—since convoys of food and 
medicine led by humanitarian organi- 
zations have been routinely attacked 
by Serb forces; and fourth, to facilitate 
the delivery of humanitarian aid, and 
in view of continued aerial bombing by 
Serb forces, the United Nations and/or 
NATO must address, as a top priority, 
the matter of closing the airspace over 
Bosnia-Hercegovina. 

Furthermore, if attacks on 
Dubrovnik do not cease in the very 
near future, the implementation of a 
naval blockade must also be addressed. 

Mr. President, the catastrophic war 
in Bosnia-Hercegovina has already 
claimed the lives of thousands, de- 
stroyed its economy, and much of its 
history and culture, in effect dwarfing 
the war in Croatia—which itself was 
unprecedented in scale in Europe since 
the Second World War. For nearly a 
year the world looked the other way 
while Milosevic and his forces plun- 
dered, killed, and occupied in the name 
of a Greater Serbia.“ So now, that the 
international community has finally 
committed itself to stopping Milosevic, 
it must follow through on that com- 
mitment. 

Mr. President, I thank my colleague 
from Hawaii and my colleague from 
Alaska. 

I yield the floor. 


PUBLIC TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
ACT OF 1991 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will now proceed to the consider- 
ation of S. 1504 pursuant to the pre- 
vious order. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself whatever time is necessary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Hawaii is recognized. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, we are 
here today to consider S. 1504, the Pub- 
lic Telecommunications Act of 1991. 
This legislation authorizes funding for 
the Corporation for Public Broadcast- 
ing [CPB] for fiscal years 1994 through 
1996 and the Public Telecommuni- 
cations Facilities Program [PTFP] for 
fiscal years 1992 through 1994. The 
Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation reported this bill out of 
committee without objection on Octo- 
ber 3, 1991, and similar legislation was 
passed by the House on November 25, 
1991, H.R. 2977. 

Mr. President, this legislation was 
first brought to the Senate floor on 
March 3. 

However, at that time several Sen- 
ators raised a variety of concerns 
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about public broadcasting. And so Sen- 
ator STEVENS and I have worked with 
Senator DOLE and others to address 
these concerns. 

This has been a long and difficult 
process that really began last Novem- 
ber when the bill was originally sched- 
uled for floor action. 

My friend from Alaska, Senator STE- 
VENS, and I will offer several amend- 
ments that address most of the con- 
cerns raised during these long discus- 
sions. 

I believe that these amendments are 
not objectionable and are supported by 
Senator DOLE and others who first 
raised these concerns. However, other 
amendments will be offered and I can- 
not support them, and at the appro- 
priate time I will discuss those mat- 
ters. 

I believe that much of what these 
amendments reflect stem from a mis- 
understanding of how the Public 
Broadcasting System operates. The 
supporters of these amendments do not 
offer an accurate picture of the vast 
array of programming and services of- 
fered by public radio and television sta- 
tions around the country. 

I think we must be careful not to 
choose 1, 2, 3 or 10 hours of program- 
ming that we find objectionable and 
try to portray the entire program of- 
fering of public radio and television as 
somehow contemptible. 

I think it is important to remember 
that one of the mandates of public 
broadcasting, reinforced by the 1988 
act, is to serve the diversity of the 
American population. 

That means programming for and 
about segments of society that are rep- 
resented by small groups or a minority 
of the audience. In addition, public 
broadcasting is supposed to educate, 
inform, and entertain. 

Informing the electorate about the 
workings of our Government, govern- 
ments of other countries, changing so- 
cietal mores and lifestyles often chal- 
lenge contemporary views and options. 
What we must remember is that public 
broadcasting programs are on the cut- 
ting edge and are sometimes provoca- 
tive. But that is what we intended 
them to be. 

Informing and challenging people to 
think about what is right and what is 
wrong in our society is part of the mis- 
sion of public broadcasting. When they 
succeed there will always be some who 
disagree with what they see and hear. 
There is nothing wrong with that. In 
fact, it makes for a better informed 
electorate. 

Over the past 24 years, the Federal 
investment in public broadcasting has 
enabled the public broadcasting com- 
munity to build a nationwide service. 
Reaching 86 percent of the American 
people with a public radio signal and 98 
percent with a public television signal. 
Today public television is viewed each 
week by approximately 87 million peo- 
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ple, 149 million people each month and 
12.5 million children under 12 each 
week. Public radio reaches approxi- 
mately 13.8 million listeners each 


week. 

Public broadcasting has always been 
guided by the principle of localism: 
Every broadcaster’s first obligation is 
to the community to which it is li- 
censed, not to Congress or the CPB. 

Those stations have demonstrated a 
commitment to serving the commu- 
nities to which they are licensed both 
through local and national program- 
ming. The goal of this act is to encour- 
age and foster the full development of 
local public broadcasting in America. 
Moreover, the stations, not the CPB, 
not PBS, not NPR, have the sole au- 
thority and responsibility to determine 
what programming will be broadcast. 

I believe that every Member of the 
House and Senate can point to impor- 
tant contributions that his or her local 
public television and radio stations 
have made to his or her communities. 

The work of the CPB and our public 
broadcasting stations is not finished. 
This legislation comes at a critical 
time for public broadcasting. Stations 
are finding it increasingly difficult to 
fund existing operations and program- 
ming, not to mention research and de- 
velopment. The total public broadcast- 
ing support, including Federal and non- 
Federal sources, represents only 4.5 
percent of the total revenues available 
to commercial broadcast stations. 

Clearly, this is money well spent by 
the Federal Government. The way 
some of the opponents of public broad- 
casting have been talking one would 
think that all of public broadcasting’s 
funding comes from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. And that is not so. 

For every dollar that the Federal 
Government contributes to public 
broadcasting, the stations and program 
producers raise $5 from non-Federal 
sources. In fact, the percentage of Fed- 
eral Government support for public 
broadcasting has declined. 

In 1980, the CPB provided 27.3 percent 
of station's funding; CPB now provides 
only 16.9 percent. 

The funding authorized in this bill 
will ensure that the CPB can assist sta- 
tions in the maintenance and expan- 
sion of current high quality program- 
ming, enhance program production, 
and further technological develop- 
ments in the industry. 

Public broadcasters will also be pro- 
vided the resources necessary to con- 
tinue expanding their educational serv- 
ices to viewers at home and to our 
schools and universities and expanding 
public radio service to 14 percent of the 
population currently unserved. 

Accordingly, this legislation author- 
izes funding for the CPB in the amount 
of $310 million for fiscal year 1994, $375 
million for fiscal year 1995, and $425 
million for fiscal year 1996. 

These funding levels are reduced 
from the levels originally proposed in 
S. 1504 as introduced. 
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Funding for the Public Tele- 
communications Facilities Program 
[PTFP] is also authorized in this legis- 
lation. 

This bill authorizes $42 million per 
year for fiscal year 1992, 1993, and 1994. 
This level of funding is necessary to 
overcome the effects of inflation and to 
permit an increase in the number of 
stations assisted. 

PTFP provides matching grants to 
help public radio and television licens- 
ees purchase equipment to put new sta- 
tions on the air, and upgrade or replace 
wornout or obsolete equipment in ex- 
isting stations. 

It has been a key factor in building a 
public broadcasting system that now 
reaches 95 percent of the American peo- 
ple with a public television signal, and 
86 percent of the population with a 
public radio signal. 

It has been argued by the administra- 
tion that there is no longer a need for 
the PTFP. Contrary to the administra- 
tion’s claim, the PTFP program's mis- 
sion has not been completed. 

PTFP is an important player in 
bringing service to the 14 percent of 
the population still unserved by public 
radio. In addition, the program pro- 
motes the congressional goals of ex- 
tending service to unserved and under- 
served audiences, and the opportunities 
for women and minorities to operate 
public broadcast stations. When we 
talk about improving the capability of 
existing stations, we are talking about 
upgrading facilities and replacing 
wornout and obsolete equipment. 

As our country becomes more diverse 
and the public radio and television sys- 
tems get older, the importance of these 
last goals—reaching minority audi- 
ences and strengthening public tele- 
communications services by replacing 
expensive, obsolete equipment at non- 
commercial stations—has increased. 

This is an effective program which 
deserves continued support. 

In closing, I want to thank the chair- 
man of the Commerce Committee, Sen- 
ator HOLLINGS, for his support and ef- 
forts on this measure and all of the 
members of the committee, particu- 
larly Senators STEVENS and MCCAIN for 
their work on this bill. 

I, also want to thank the CPB, the 
public broadcast stations, including 
the Hawaii public television and radio 
stations, and all of the other interested 
parties that worked with the commit- 
tee to reach a consensus on this bill. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
legislation. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to be able to present this bill to 
the Senate today along with my distin- 
guished colleague from Hawaii, the 
chairman of the Communications Sub- 
committee. The Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting has received tremendous 
scrutiny of late, particularly during 
the past year. There is going to be a se- 
ries of amendments offered to the bill, 
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which are necessary to address the con- 
cerns that have been raised by Mem- 
bers of this body. The efforts of our Re- 
publican leader, Senator DOLE, along 
with Senator INOUYE and the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. DANFORTH] and the 
Senator from California [Mr. SEYMOUR] 
have been particularly helpful as we 
worked on this bill. 

Mr. President, public broadcasting is 
very important to my State. Public 
broadcasting has supported the devel- 
opment of statewide networks for both 
radio and television. We are a State 
that is one-fifth the size of the United 
States. In many parts of Alaska, public 
radio is the only source of local, State, 
and national news, job information and 
emergency services. Without public 
broadcasting, many of my people would 
be without any news at all because 
they do not have daily newspapers and 
they do not have over-the-air commer- 
cial stations. 

In addition, the public radio station 
functions as what we call the Mukluk 
telegraph. That is where people call in 
and relay messages over the air to 
friends or loved ones in isolated com- 
munities, in cabins in the wilderness 
and at fish camps. 

On any given day almost all public 
radio stations in Alaska will broadcast 
messages about the important things 
of rural life in Alaska: births, deaths, 
when groceries are coming in on a par- 
ticular landing strip where there is no 
one there other than the person to 
whom the packages are addressed, or 
the fact that Joe is waiting out the 
storm in Shaktoolik and cannot get 
back to his family, but he will be ven- 
turing back up the river once the 
storm is over. 

If anyone has ever had occasion to 
listen to these messages they would 
understand the importance of this kind 
of communication in an area, as I said, 
that is one-fifth the size of the whole 
country. 

I have had my differences with CPB, 
particularly over the issue of how 
funds are allocated in these rural 
areas, and I share the concerns of many 
Members of the Senate concerning the 
need for accountability, objectivity 
and balance in this publicly supported 
system. This bill addresses many of 
those concerns about funding for rural 
radio and TV, and the amendments 
that will be offered, that have been 
worked out with the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Hawaii and myself, I think 
send a strong message to the CPB 
Board that they must implement the 
existing authority that has been given 
to them by current law. 

This bill, with the amendments that 
will be offered, will ensure that the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting 
will continue to serve this Nation by 
increasing the reach of public radio and 
TV, by going to the underserved and 
the unserved areas of the country as 
well as providing a yardstick in the 
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areas where there is already competi- 
tion in the private sector, by providing 
innovative programming, and by ensur- 
ing the balanced presentation of com- 
peting views. 

Where we are using taxpayers’ 
money, fairness is implied. We must be 
assured that there is objectivity and 
balance in the expression of public 
views through this system. I have long 
been a supporter of public broadcast- 
ing. I think, as I have stated, the Sen- 
ate should realize it is extremely vital 
to my State of Alaska. Lives often de- 
pend upon the information that only 
these stations can provide to the peo- 
ple living in the rural areas of Alaska. 

Through the thoughtful and coopera- 
tive efforts of many Members here in 
the Senate, the Senate, I think, has be- 
fore it today legislation that will allow 
CPB to continue its important work in 
rural America with safeguards to en- 
sure that the mandates in existing law 
are met. 

I want to compliment my good friend 
from Hawaii. He has been very patient 
in working on this bill with a great 
many people. This bill, I think the Sen- 
ate will see, is almost worked out. We 
have almost reached the point where 
even those who are detractors of CPB 
realize it is absolutely essential to 
move forward with this authorization. 

I look forward to this debate and I 
hope the Senate will join the Senator 
from Hawaii and me in supporting the 
passage of S. 1504 as a piece of legisla- 
tion that is vitally necessary to the 
continued health of public broadcast- 
ing in the United States. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Hawaii. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I thank 
my colleague for his very generous re- 
marks. 

If I may, Mr. President, I would like 
to send to the desk for the RECORD a 
letter from Daniel Burke, president 
and chief executive officer of Capital 
Cities/ABC, Inc., and Mr. Thomas Mur- 
phy, chairman of the board of Capital 
Cities/ABC, supporting S. 1504. 

I ask unanimous consent it be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

CAPITAL CITIES/ABC, INC., 
New York, NY, May 8, 1992. 
Hon. DANIEL K. INOUYE, 
Chairman, Senate Communications Subcommit- 
tee, U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN INOUYE: As the Senate 
nears floor consideration of S. 1504, the Pub- 
lic Telecommunications Act of 1991, we 
would like to express our support for a fully- 
funded, strong, and independent public 
broadcasting system. 

In particular, we support providing the 
Corporation with the full funding provided 
for in S. 1504 as reported by the Senate Com- 
merce Committee. We urge you and your col- 
leagues in the Senate to resist any weaken- 
ing amendments that would reduce author- 
ized expenditures below this needed level. 
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We have spent our professional lives in 
commercial broadcasting and are familiar 
with its great strengths, as well as its limi- 
tations. Our Company, Capital Cities/ABC, 
Inc., owns and operates the ABC Television 
Network, eight commercial television sta- 
tions, 21 commercial radio stations, and sev- 
eral radio networks. 

We strive to provide the highest quality 
news, entertainment, and sports program- 
ming on all of our commercial outlets. But 
we are limited by our need to reach audi- 
ences large enough to attract advertisers 
who will support the cost of our program- 
ming. There are many fine programs that for 
economic reasons, we must forego. 

Together with others, our Company also 
owns three cable programming services: 
ESPN, Arts & Entertainment, and Lifetime. 
Some cable services such as these provide 
programming that to some degree overlaps 
with what public broadcasting provides. But 
not all the programming provided by public 
broadcasting is, or could be, duplicated on 
cable. Moreover, 40 percent of the nation's 
households do not subscribe to cable tele- 
vision, with the result that public television 
reaches a larger audience than any cable pro- 
gramming service can reach. 

We continue to need a strong broadcast 
system free from day-to-day commercial 
constraints to ensure that high-quality pro- 
gramming that may not be commercially 
viable is delivered to all Americans regard- 
less of their ability to pay. An arbitrary cap 
on federal payments to the system would en- 
danger the ability of public broadcasters to 
fulfill this mandate. 

We know from direct experience that pub- 
lic broadcasting has a special educational 
role that could not easily be replaced. For 
the past six-and-a-half years Capital Cities/ 
ABC and the Public Broadcasting Service 
have worked together on Project Literacy 
U.S. (PLUS). PLUS is an ongoing public 
service effort that seeks to raise awareness 
and stimulate community action on adult il- 
literacy in America. We regularly broadcast 
public service announcements, and both ABC 
and PBS have broadcast news documentaries 
on literacy themes. The broadcasts are aug- 
mented by outreach projects on the local 
level, in which special kits on PLUS themes 
are provided to both ABC affiliates and PBS 
member stations. 

Last year the ABC Television Network and 
the Public Broadcasting Service collaborated 
on “In the Shadow of Love: A Teen AIDS 
Story.“ This drama on the spread of AIDS 
among young people was broadcast first on 
PBS and then as an ABC Afterschool Special 
on our network. 

Peter Jennings, the anchor of World News 
Tonight, has worked extensively with public 
broadcasters. In 1987, to celebrate the 200th 
anniversary of the signing of the U.S. Con- 
stitution, Mr. Jennings was the senior writer 
and host of We the People.“ These four pro- 
grams on the role of the U.S. Constitution in 
contemporary America, were broadcast in 
prime time on public broadcasting stations. 
Mr. Jennings also did a ten-part series on the 
same subject for use as program inserts on 
National Public Radio. 

Most recently, Mr. Jennings undertook 
“The AIDS Quarterly“ programs, seven pub- 
lic television broadcasts to educate the pub- 
lic on the implications of AIDS. He then did 
an eighth broadcast, The Health Quar- 
terly.“ 

We appreciate the opportunity to express 
our views on this important matter. 

Sincerely. 
DANIEL B. BURKE, 
President & CEO. 
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THOMAS S. MURPHY, 
Chairman of the Board. 
AMENDMENT NO, 1858 

(Purpose: To make an amendment in the 

nature of a substitute) 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I will 
now send to the desk and ask imme- 
diate consideration of an amendment. 
While the amendment is being sent, I 
would like to advise the Senate that 
this amendment I have sent to the desk 
contains provisions which clarify that 
underserved audiences include deaf and 
hearing impaired and blind and vis- 
ually impaired individuals; that re- 
quire that recipients of CPB funding 
must comply with the FCC’s Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity requirements 
and submit to the CPB a report detail- 
ing employment statistics for positions 
available and filled the previous year. 

This amendment specifies that the 
CPB will fund the independent produc- 
tion service through fiscal year 1995 
and provide funding for training pro- 
grams for employees of public broad- 
cast stations and for expanding the 
Community Outreach programs; and 
clarify that the requirements of the 
Children’s Television Act apply to both 
commercial and noncommercial tele- 
vision licensees. 

These provisions are identically to 
provisions included in the House bill, 
H.R. 2977, and have been cleared on 
both sides of the aisle. 

Iask that this amendment be treated 
as original text. 

Mr. President, I now send the amend- 
ment to the desk and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Hawaii [Mr. INOUYE], for 
himself and Mr. STEVENS, proposes an 
amendment numbered 1858. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the committee amendment, insert 
the following: 

SHORT TITLE 

SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 

“Public Telecommunications Act of 1992". 
PUBLIC TELECOMMUNICATIONS FACILITIES 
AUTHORIZATION 

SEc. 2. Section 391 of the Communications 
Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 391) is amended by 
striking the first sentence and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: There are au- 
thorized to be appropriated $42,000,000 for 
each of the fiscal years 1992, 1993, and 1994, to 
be used by the Secretary of Commerce to as- 
sist in the planning and construction of pub- 
lic telecommunications facilities as provided 
in this subpart.”’. 

SERVICES FOR UNDERSERVED AUDIENCES 

SEC. 3. Section 393(b)(4) of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 393(b)(4)) is 
amended by inserting immediately before 
the period at the end the following: , in- 
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cluding services to underserved audiences 
such as deaf and hearing impaired individ- 
uals and blind and visually impaired individ- 
uals”. 


CONGRESSIONAL DECLARATIONS OF POLICY 


Sec. 4. Section 396(a) of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 396(a)) is amend- 
ed— 

(1) by striking and“ at the end of para- 
graph (7); 

(2) by redesignating paragraph (8) as para- 
graph (10); and 

(3) by inserting immediately after para- 
graph (7) the following new paragraphs: 

8) public television and radio stations 
and public telecommunications services con- 
stitute valuable local community resources 
for utilizing electronic media to address na- 
tional concerns and solve local problems 
through community programs and outreach 


programs; 

9) it is in the public interest for the Fed- 
eral Government to ensure that all citizens 
of the United States have access to public 
telecommunications services through all ap- 
propriate available telecommunications dis- 
tribution technologies; and“. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


SEC. 5: (a) REDUCTION IN NUMBER OF MEM- 
BERS.—(1) Section 396(c)(1) of the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 396(c)(1)) is 
amended— 

(A) by striking 10 and inserting in lieu 
thereof 9“; and 

(B) by striking 6“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof 5“. 

(2) Section 396(c)(2) of the Communications 
Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 396(c)(2)) is amended by 
striking 10“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
"oi 

(b) TERM OF OFFICE,—Section. 396(c)(5) of 
the Communications Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 
396(c)(5)) is amended to read as follows: 

5) The term of office of each member of 
the Board appointed by the President shall 
be 6 years, except as provided in section 5(c) 
of the Public Telecommunications Act of 
1992. Any member whose term has expired 
may serve until such member's successor has 
taken office. Any member appointed to fill a 
vacancy occurring prior to the expiration of 
the term for which such member's prede- 
cessor was appointed shall be appointed for 
the remainder of such term. No member of 
the Board shall be eligible to serve in excess 
of 2 consecutive full terms.“ 

(c) TRANSITION RULES.—(1) With respect to 
the three offices whose terms are prescribed 
by law to expire on March 26, 1992, the term 
for each such office immediately after that 
date shall expire on March 26, 1998. 

(2) With respect to the two offices whose 
terms are prescribed by law to expire on 
March 1, 1994, the term for each of such of- 
fices immediately after that date shall ex- 
pire on March 26, 2000. 

(3) With respect to the five offices whose 
terms are prescribed by law to expire on 
March 26, 1996— 

(A) one such office, as selected by the 
President, shall be abolished on March 26, 
1996; s 

(B) the term immediately after March 26, 
1996, for another such office, as designated by 
the President, shall expire on March 26, 2000; 
and 

(C) the term for each of the remaining 
three such offices immediately after March 
26, 1996, shall expire on March 26, 2002. 

(4) As used in this subsection, the term 
office“ means an office as a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting. 
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COMPENSATION OF OFFICERS 

Sec. 6. Section 396(e)(1) of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 396(e)(1)) is 
amended by striking the fourth sentence and 
inserting in lieu the following: No officer of 
the Corporation, other than the Chairman or 
a Vice Chairman, may receive any salary or 
other compensation (except for compensa- 
tion for services on boards of directors of 
other organizations that do not receive funds 
from the Corporation, on committees of such 
boards, and in similar activities for such or- 
ganizations) from any sources other than the 
Corporation for services rendered during the 
period of his or her employment by the Cor- 
poration. Service by any officer on boards of 
directors of other organizations, on commit- 
tees of such boards, and in similar activities 
for such organizations shall be subject to an- 
nual advance approval by the Board and sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Corporation's 
Statement of Ethical Conduct.“ 

CONTENTS OF ANNUAL REPORT 

Sec. 7. Section 396(i)(1) of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 396(i)(1)) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking and' at the end of subpara- 
graph (B); 

(2) by redesignating subparagraph (C) as 
subparagraph (D); and 

(3) by inserting immediately after subpara- 
graph (B) the following new subparagraph: 

„() a listing of each organization that re- 
ceives a grant from the Corporation to 
produce programming, the name of the pro- 
ducer of any programming produced under 
each such grant, the title or description of 
any program so produced, and the amount of 
each such grant;”’. 

CORPORATION FOR PUBLIC BROADCASTING 
AUTHORIZATION 

SEC. 8. (a) EXTENSION OF AUTHORIZATION.— 
Section 396(ik)(1)(C) of the Communications 
Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 396(k)(1)(C)) is amend- 
ed— 

(1) by striking *'180,000,000 for fiscal year 
1981," and all that follows through 
245,000. 000 for fiscal year 1991,”’; 

(2) by striking and“ after fiscal year 
1992,""; and 

(3) by inserting immediately after fiscal 
year 1993" the following: **, $310,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1994, $375,000,000 for fiscal year 
1995, and $425,000,000 for fiscal year 1996”. 

(b) ANNUAL REPORT.—Section 396(k)(1) of 
the Communications Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 
396(k)(1)) is amended by adding at the end 
the following new subparagraph: 

E) In recognition of the importance of 
educational programs and services, and the 
expansion of public radio services, to 
unserved and underserved audiences, the 
Corporation, after consultation with the sys- 
tem of public telecommunications entities, 
shall prepare and submit to the Congress an 
annual report for each of the fiscal years 
1994, 1995, and 1996 on the Corporation's ac- 
tivities and expenditures relating to those 
programs and services.“. 

TRAINING AND PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

SEC. 9. Section 396(k)(3)(A)i)(1) of the 
Communications Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 
396(k)(3)(A)(i)(II)) is amended by inserting 
immediately after other than English“ the 
following: or for assistance in the provision 
of affordable training programs for employ- 
ees at public broadcast stations“. 

INDEPENDENT PRODUCTION SERVICE 

Sec. 10. Section 396(k)(3)(B)(ili)(V) of the 
Communications Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 
396(k)(3)(B)iii)(V)) is amended— 

(1) by inserting immediately after ex- 
penditures of the independent production 
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service“ the following: including carriage 

and viewing information for programs pro- 

duced or acquired with funds provided pursu- 
ant to subclause (I); and 

(2) by striking fiscal year 1992“ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘‘fiscal years 1992, 1993, 
1994, and 1995". 

GRANT DISTRIBUTION CRITERIA 

SEC. 11. Section 396(k)(6)(B) of the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 396(k)(6)(B)) is 
amended by inserting (which the Corpora- 
tion shall review periodically in consultation 
with public radio and television licensees or 
permittees, or their designated representa- 
tives)“ immediately after ‘eligibility cri- 
teria”. 

COMPLIANCE WITH EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPOR- 
TUNITY REQUIREMENTS BY FUND RECIPIENTS 
SEC. 12. (a) CERTIFICATION AND EMPLOY- 

MENT REPORTS REQUIRED.—Section 396(k) of 

the Communications Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 

396(k)) is amended by adding at the end the 

following new paragraph: 

“(11XA) Funds may not be distributed pur- 
suant to this subsection for any fiscal year 
to the licensee or permittee of any public 
broadcast station if such licensee or permit- 


tee— 

(i) fails to certify to the Corporation that 
such licensee or permittee complies with the 
Commission's regulations concerning equal 
employment opportunity as published under 
section 73.2080 of title 47, Code of Federal 
Regulations, or any successor regulations 
thereto; or 

(1) fails to submit to the Corporation the 
report required by subparagraph (B) for the 
preceding calendar year. 

B) A licensee or permittee of any public 
broadcast station with more than five full- 
time employees to file annually with the 
Corporation a statistical report, consistent 
with reports required by Commission regula- 
tion, identifying by race and sex the number 
of employees in each of the following full- 
time and part-time job categories: 

(i) Officials and managers. 

“(ii) Professionals. 

“(iii) Technicians. 

(iv) Semiskilled operatives. 

“(v) Skilled craft persons. 

i) Clerical and office personnel. 

(vii) Unskilled operatives. 

(viii) Service workers. 

„(C) In addition, such report shall state 
the number of job openings occurring during 
the course of the year. Where the job open- 
ings were filled in accordance with the regu- 
lations described in subparagraph (A)(i), the 
report shall so certify, and where the job 
openings were not filled in accordance with 
such regulations, the report shall contain a 
statement providing reasons therefor. The 
statistical report shall be available to the 
public at the central office and at every loca- 
tion where more than five full-time employ- 
ees are regularly assigned to work.“. 

(b) COMPILATION OF REPORTS BY CORPORA- 
TION.—Section 396(m)(2) of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 396(m)(2)) is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new sentence: “Such report shall include a 
summary of the statistical reports received 
by the Corporation pursuant to subsection 
(k)Q), and a comparison of the information 
contained in those reports with the informa- 
tion submitted by the Corporation in the 
previous year’s annual report.“. 


AUDIT REQUIREMENT FOR PUBLIC 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS ENTITIES 
SEC. 13. (a) ALTERNATIVE TO AUDIT FOR 
CERTAIN ENTITIES.—Section 396(1)(3)(B)(ii) of 
the Communications Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 
$96(1)(3)(B)(ii)) is amended— 
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(1) by designating the existing text as sub- 
clause (I); 

(2) by striking and“ at the end of sub- 
clause (I), as so redesignated, and inserting 
in lieu thereof or“; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 
subclause: 

(II) to submit a financial statement in 
lieu of the audit required by subclause (I) if 
the Corporation determines that the cost 
burden of such audit on such entity is exces- 
sive in light of the financial condition of 
such entity; and“. 

(b) FREQUENCY OF AuDIT.—Section 
396(1)(3)(B) of the Communications Act of 
1934 (47 U.S.C, 396(1)(3)(B)) is amended— 

(1) in clause (ii) by striking “biannual” and 
inserting in lieu thereof biennial“; and 

(2) in clause (iii) by striking biannually“ 
and inserting in lieu thereof biennially“. 

REPEAL 

Sec, 14. Paragraph (4) of section 396(/) of 
the Communications Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 
396(1)) is repealed. 

CLARIFICATION OF CONGRESSIONAL INTENT 

Sec. 15. Section 103(a) of the Children’s 
Television Act of 1990 (47 U.S.C. 303b(a)) is 
amended by inserting commercial or non- 
commercial“ immediately before television 
broadcast license“. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Src. 16. Section 5(a) shall take effect on 
March 26, 1996. All other provisions of this 
Act are effective on its date of enactment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alaska. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I join 
with the Senator from Hawaii in pre- 
senting this series of amendments. I 
think they are worthy improvements 
of our bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this 
amendment do the Senators yield back 
their time? 

Mr. INOUYE. I do. 

Mr. STEVENS. I yield back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further debate, the question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment (No. 1858) was agreed 
to. 
Mr. BYRD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
Senator would withhold, under the pre- 
vious order the amendment will be con- 
sidered original text of the bill. 

The Senator from West Virginia is 
recognized. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1859 
(Purpose: To require the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission to promulgate regu- 
lations to restrict indecent broadcasts) 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
BYRD] proposes an amendment numbered 
1859. 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 
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At the appropriate place, insert the follow- 
ing new section: 

BROADCASTING OF INDECENT PROGRAMMING 

Sec. . (a) FCC REGULATIONS.—The Fed- 
eral Communications Commission shall pro- 
mulgate regulations to prohibit the broad- 
casting of indecent programming— 

(1) between 6 a.m. and 10 p.m. on any day 
by any public radio station or public tele- 
vision station that goes off the air at or be- 
fore 12 midnight; and 

(2) between 6 a.m. and 12 midnight on any 

day for any radio or television broadcasting 
station not described in paragraph (1). 
The regulations required under this sub- 
section shall be promulgated in accordance 
with section 553 of title 5, United States 
Code, and shall become final not later than 
180 days after the date of enactment of this 
Act. 

(b) REPEAL.—Section 608 of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Justice, and State, the 
Judiciary, and Related Agencies Appropria- 
tions Act, 1989 (Public Law 100-459; 102 Stat. 
2228), is repealed. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I have long 
been concerned about the powerful in- 
fluence of television on its viewers, 
particularly on our children. I am in- 
creasingly disturbed by the smutty 
language used on so many television 
shows, and by the violence and lack of 
morality evident in too many pro- 
grams. 

According to research by the Amer- 
ican Academy of Pediatrics, children 
spend an average of 3 to 3% hours a day 
watching television. At this rate, the 
Academy calculated that individuals 
will have spent about 7 years in front 
of the television set by the time they 
are 70 years old. 

Children are increasingly exposed to 
the profanity, the vulgarity, the vio- 
lence, and crudeness that are broadcast 
on our television screens today. I be- 
lieve that the behavior of these chil- 
dren in the years ahead will reflect the 
behavior and standards to which tele- 
vision has exposed them in their most 
vulnerable and malleable years—child- 
hood years of which cynical, money- 
driven television executives have 
robbed the children with glamoriza- 
tions of crude and vulgar behavior and 
language. 

Such television programming is 
teaching our children that gutter 
speech and antisocial behavior are ac- 
ceptable—even preferred—norms of 
“cool,” hip,“ sophisticated speech and 
conduct. In fact, such television pro- 
gramming is like taking arsenic to 
build up immunity against poison. 
With each dose of television profanity, 
pornography, promiscuity, murder, and 
other violence, a person becomes able 
to tolerate a little more of these moral 
poisons. Eventually, sensitivity and 
human decency are seriously undercut, 
particularly in the young viewer, for 
whom adults—all adults—have been 
pointed out as role models, even those, 
and particularly those, on the elec- 
tronic tube. 

I know from my mail that many 
West Virginians and people all across 
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the country share my concern about 
such objectionable television program- 
ming. This is why I am offering this 
amendment today. 

My amendment would extend the 
Federal Communications Commission’s 
[FCC] authority to prohibit indecent 
broadcasts. Currently, the Commission 
has enforcement authority over broad- 
casts that occur during the daytime 
hours, but is constrained from taking 
enforcement action on indecent broad- 
casts that occur after 8 o’clock p.m. 
My amendment would extend the FCC’s 
enforcement authority—after the com- 
pletion of a notice and comment pe- 
riod—through the hour of 12 o’clock 
midnight. In order to accommodate 
public television and radio stations 
that go off the air at or before 12 mid- 
night, the FCC’s enforcement author- 
ity would extend through the hour of 10 
o' clock p.m. for those stations. 

Personally, I would like to ban inde- 
cent programming 24 hours a day every 
day of the year. A recent FCC report 
concluded that the best available evi- 
dence indicates that there is a reason- 
able risk that significant numbers of 
children ages 17 and under listen to 
radio and view television at all times 
of the day or night.“ However, a recent 
decision by the United States Court of 
Appeals overturned a law passed by the 
Congress directing the FCC to prohibit 
indecent broadcasts 24 hours a day. On 
Monday, March 2, the United States 
Supreme Court refused to hear this 
case, thereby upholding the decision of 
the United States Court of Appeals. 

While my amendment would not ac- 
complish all that I would like, by ex- 
tending the restrictions to broadcasts 
that occur during the hours between 6 
a.m. and 12 midnight, the risk of chil- 
dren in the broadcast audience would 
at least be lessened. 

No one can contest that television at 
its best—the American astronauts’ 
walk on the Moon, the dismantling of 
the Berlin Wall, last year’s Civil War 
documentary, the excellent shows that 
are portrayed by Alistair Cooke and 
presently Elizabeth R. that is being 
viewed in this area, and the drama, 
musical performances, and public af- 
fairs programming provided by public 
television—can be compelling, vital, 
and life-changing and history-chang- 
ing. But, in the main, one of the mar- 
vels of human invention has been re- 
duced to a purveyor of bad taste, vio- 
lence, and profanity. 

Television programming has been 
called bubble gum for the mind.“ but 
that, I suggest, is a charitable view. 
Much television programming today is 
nothing more than packaged corrup- 
tion for the soul. At nearly any hour, a 
child may switch television channels 
and witness a rape in progress in a se- 
cluded parking lot—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. BYRD. How much time did I 
have, Mr. President? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Five 
minutes. 

Mr. BYRD. I thought I had 10 min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Ten min- 
utes equally divided. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I yield 
to my leader any time that he needs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Hawaii [Mr. INOUYE] for 
his courtesy. 

At nearly any hour, a child, as I say, 
may participate vicariously in the 
mugging of an unsuspecting victim ina 
New York subway station, or learn the 
art of sniffing cocaine at a celebrity 
bash in Hollywood. If our TV programs 
are a mirror of the values of our soci- 
ety, I believe, Mr. President, we are in 
serious trouble. For first amendment 
reasons, if none other, we cannot pro- 
scribe or censor the content or 
storylines of television programs en 
masse—though one might hope that 
television producers might use better 
judgment about their choices of those 
contents. But, at the very least, we can 
take the small step that I am propos- 
ing today to try to shield our children 
from this particularly odious type of 
airwave pollution. 

We can get this corrupting, unfit 
“mental junk food’’ off the air during 
the hours when our children are most 
likely to be watching and listening. We 
can do this before another generation 
of children comes of age hearing and 
witnessing, under the guise of harmless 
situation comedy and cliched adven- 
ture drama, language and pornographic 
images that still shock even the more 
sophisticated of their parents. Indeed, 
we can take this small step before the 
salacious, prurient imaginings of irre- 
sponsible scriptwriters of today become 
the norms of conversation and behavior 
a decade or two from now. For these 
reasons, I urge the adoption of my 
amendment. 

(By request of Mr. DOLE, the follow- 

ing statement was ordered to be print- 
ed in the RECORD:) 
Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to support the amendment of- 
fered by the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. BYRD], to pro- 
tect our children from indecent pro- 
grams on radio and television which 
are contributing to the erosion of fam- 
ily values in America. 

Specifically, this amendment pro- 
hibits the broadcast of indecent mate- 
rial on radio and television except be- 
tween midnight and 6 a.m. This legisla- 
tion is deemed necessary because a 
Federal court of appeals decision found 
the 24-hour ban on indecent broadcast 
to be unconstitutional. 

I was surprised and dismayed by the 
court’s decision. I would prefer a com- 
plete ban or at least a compromise 
with the court, one pushing the prohi- 
bition to 2 a.m. or 3 a.m. But for the 
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time being, I will support the midnight 
to 6 a.m. so-called safe harbor. If the 
midnight rule is ineffective in protect- 
ing children, I intend to revisit this 
issue legislatively in the Senate. 

Mr. President, the American people 
have been deluged with increasingly 
sleazy programs on radio and tele- 
vision, programs that promote sexual 
promiscuity, homosexuality, and sex- 
ual violence. 

Even a 1989 Planned Parenthood 
study found that networks broadcast 
79,000 instances of sexual material” 
per year. About 9,000 of those were spe- 
cific references to intercourse or devi- 
ant sexual practices. 

Mr. President, television has gone 
from bad to worse. In a movie called 
Favorite Son,“ shown during prime 
time on November 1, 1988, on a major 
network, a young woman in bikini un- 
derclothes was portrayed seducing a 
young man, and then asking him to 
bind her, hands and feet, to the bed. 

Another program showed a young 
woman in underclothes from the back 
removing her bra, asking a stranger if 
he thought her boyfriend would like 
her better without the bra. This pro- 
gram prompted Terry Rakolta of 
Michigan to complain to the sponsors 
of the show. Mrs. Rakolta said, I don’t 
want my 8-year-old girl to think that 
the only way to impress men is for her 
to take off her clothes.“ 

Mr. President, the networks have 
converted prime time into sleaze time. 
And the American people are fed up. A 
recent Gallup poll is a measurement of 
public disgust. The poll found that 58 
percent of adults either frequently or 
occasionally feel uncomfortable about 
the contents of the TV programs they 
watch with their children. They most 
often object to sexually explicit mate- 
rial, 48 percent, more so than violent 
programs, 37 percent. 

Mr. President, radio is just as bad. 
Many of the songs and the shock-jocks 
are disgusting. I do not refer to a few 
dirty words, or merely suggestive lan- 
guage. I am talking about filthy, vile 
descriptions or references to bestiality, 
sodomy, and child sex. 

Among specific examples of programs 
that were found by the FCC to be inde- 
cent are the lyrics of a song entitled 
Making Bacon.“ The words of this 
song describe various sexual acts and 
make explicit references to sexual or- 
gans. 

Another example, entitled The 
Jerker,” is a sick discussion between 
two homosexuals describing how they 
perform their perverted acts. This 
filth, obviously, has no business being 
broadcast on the public airwaves. And 
that is why this amendment is so es- 
sential. 

Mr. President, there are 42 million 
children in America, and many of them 
listen to the radio and watch television 
alone. The average child watches be- 
tween 21 and 26 hours of television a 
week. 
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The bottom line is that this flood of 
sex and violence is influencing our 
children and molding their behavior. 
Studies show that television influences 
our children and it can have a poten- 
tially harmful effect. The 1972 Surgeon 
General’s report concluded: We know 
children imitate and learn from every- 
thing they see * * * it would be extraor- 
dinary, indeed, if they did not imitate 
and learn from what they see on tele- 
vision. 

Another researcher stated that tele- 
vision entertainment is saturated with 
sexual lessons which are likely to have 
an impact on young viewers’ sexual de- 
velopment.” I ask unanimous consent 
that excerpts from other studies which 
come to a similar conclusion, be print- 
ed at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, we are 
raising a generation of children who 
are desensitized to violence and who 
assume that sexual promiscuity and 
profane language are acceptable forms 
of behavior. Unspeakably trashy radio 
and television are contributing to the 
decline of traditional family values. 

Mr. President, television and radio 
are easily accessible to children of all 
ages. Children are in the audience at 
late hours. During its recent notice of 
inquiry [NOI], the FCC compiled sub- 
stantial evidence in support of these 
two points. 

The FCC found that 63 percent of 
homes have more than one television 
set and 99 percent have several radios. 
As many as 44 percent of children have 
their own television sets. And 68 to 80 
percent have their own  radio— 
walkman radios are now as common as 
baseball gloves and dolls—NOI paras. 
23-26. 

Furthermore, it is abundantly clear 
from the data that children are in the 
radio and television audience at mid- 
night and even later. The FCC final re- 
port found that there were 1,471,000 
teens listening to the radio between 
midnight and 12:15 a.m.—FCC report, 
para. 41. This is consistent with the 
data promulgated by one of the com- 
mentators, Salem Communications, 
which found the average number was 
1,334,557 from midnight to 1 a.m. The 
cumulative number of all teens that 
tuned in during that time frame was 
5,441,542. 

The numbers also demonstrate that 
millions of children watch television 
late at night. For example, arbitron 
numbers in New York City show that 
360,360 teens and 142,836 children 
watched television from 11 p.m. to 11:30 
p.m. In Los Angeles, 114,345 teens and 
58,323 children were in the audience 
during that time period—Salem Com- 
munications comments. 

On a nationwide basis, it is projected 
that 4,293,848 teens watch television be- 
tween 11 p.m. and 11:30 p.m., and this 
does not include children under age 12. 
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Mr. President, the FCC concluded 
that there is a reasonable risk that 
significant numbers of children are in 
the audience for radio and television 
broadcasts at all times of the day and 
night! FFC report, para. 65. — 

Furthermore, parents are not always 
able to supervise their children, espe- 
cially since so many have their own ra- 
dios and televisions. As the FCC con- 
cluded, “the data further show that a 
significant number of children in the 
broadcast audience are not subject to 
active parental supervision. % 
Therefore, parental supervision is not a 
cure-all. Parents deserve and need the 
added protection for children which 
this amendment offers. 

It is impossible to argue that chil- 
dren are not in the audience at mid- 
night—the evidence to the contrary is 
indisputable. In addition, the studies 
cited earlier indicate that children are 
influenced by televisions and radio. 

Mr. President, the numbers and the 
studies prove that Congress must pro- 
hibit the broadcast of indecent mate- 
rial—at the very least up until mid- 
night—if, as the courts put it, the 
“psychological well- being“ of children 
is to be protected. 

Do we not have a moral obligation to 
stand up and fight for the preservation 
of family values? If we remain silent, if 
we do nothing, we become a party to 
the pollution of the minds of our chil- 
dren and the degeneration of our soci- 
ety. 

EXHIBIT 1 
EXCERPTS FROM STUDIES AND ARTICLES ON 
EFFECTS OF TELEVISION 

Roberts, Elizabeth J., Television and Sex- 
ual Learning in Childhood.“ in D. Pearl, L. 
Bouthiler, and J. Lazar, op. cit. (Vol. ID), 
1982, pp. 209-223. 

Our concern with television's sexual cur- 
ricula is of more than speculative interest. 
At the simplest level, one implication of the 
research is clear: television is a sex educator 
of our children and a potentially powerful 
one. Contemporary television entertainment 
is saturated with sexual lessons, lessons 
which are likely to have a impact on young 
viewers’ sexual development and behavior." 

Pearl, David; Bouthiler, Lorraine; and 
Lazar, Joyce, eds., Television and Behavior: 
Ten Years of Scientific Progress and Impli- 
cations for the Eighties“ (Vol. I). (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1982), p. 87. 

Almost all the evidence testifies to tele- 
vision’s role as a formidable educator whose 
effects are both pervasive and cumulative. 
Television can no longer be considered as a 
casual part of daily life, as an electronic toy. 
Research findings have long since destroyed 
the illusion that television is merely innoc- 
uous entertainment. While the learning it 
provides is mainly incidental rather than di- 
rect and formal, it is a significant part of the 
total acculturation process.“ 

Lowery, S. and Defleur, M., Milestones in 
Mass Communications Research, p. 384 (1983). 

There now seems little doubt that indi- 
viduals learn from viewing television and 
that what they learn depends upon the con- 
tent that they watch. In short, television can 
no longer be dismissed as mere entertain- 
ment. It is a major source of observational 
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learning for millions of people. In that role it 
may be one of the most important agencies 
of socialization in our society." 

Lowery, S. and Defleur, M., Milestones in 
Mass Communications Research, p. 406-7 
(1983). 

“Indeed, many parents believe television 
to be a major source of sex education for 
their children. In a 1978 study, about half of 
the 1400 parents interviewed indicated that 
their children learned more about sex from 
television than from any other source except 
themselves.“ 

During the 1970's, there was an increase of 
sexually suggestive behavior and innuendo." 

For example, sexual intercourse was fre- 
quently implied. It is significant that most 
references to intercourse on television * * * 
occurred between unmarried partners * * * 
this occurred five times as often as ref- 
erences to sexual activity between married 
couples.“ 

Couglin, Ellen K., “Is Violence on TV 
Harmful to Our Health? Some Scholars, A 
Vocal Minority, Say No.“ The Chronicle of 
Higher Education—Scholarship. March 13, 
1985, 

“The 1982 study by National Institute of 
Mental Health, according to Professor 
Rubenstein ‘describes TV as a very large in- 
fluence on child development.“ 

U.S, Surgeon General's Scientific Advisory 
Committee on TV and Social Behavior. Tel- 
evision and Growing Up.“ United States Pub- 
lic Health Service, 1972. 

“We know that children imitate and learn 
from everything they see—parents, fellow 
children, schools, the media; it would be ex- 
traordinary, indeed, if they did not imitate 
and learn from what they see on television." 

Liebert, Robert M. Television and Social 
Learning: Some Relationships Between 
Viewing Violence and Behaving Aggres- 
sively." (Television and Social Behavior. 
U.S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, 1972). 

“Investigators interested in socialization 
have virtually * * * all acknowledged that a 
child’s values, knowledge and behavior may 
be developed and molded at least in part, by 
observational learning.“ 

Liefer, Aimee Dorr, and Roberts, Donald 
F., Children's Responses to Television Vio- 
lence.” (Television and Social Behavior. U.S. 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare). Stanford University, 1972. 

“Given the nature of the medium, the 
large amount of time children devote to 
viewing * * * and the fact that children learn 
a great deal through simple observation of 
behavior it is difficult not to believe that 
television has a significant impact on chil- 
dren’s social behavior.“ 

Eckholm, Erik. Two Studies Link Teen- 
Age Suicides to TV Programs,“ New York 
Times, Thursday, September 11, 1986. 

“The new reports * * * strongest evidence 
to date that an ‘imitative effect’ influences 
the rate of teen-age suicides.” 

[Before the Federal Communications 
Commission, Washington, DC] 
REPORT OF THE COMMISSION (PROCEEDING 
TERMINATED) 

(MM Docket No. 89-494) 


In the Matter of Enforcement of Prohibi- 
tions Against Broadcast Indecency in 18 
U.S.C. § 1464. 

Adopted: July 12, 1990. 

Released: August 6, 1990. 

By the Commission; Commissioner Quello 
concurring and issuing a statement. 

I. INTRODUCTION 

1. In this report we respond to a remand of 

the record granted by the U.S. Court of Ap- 
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peals for the District of Columbia Circuit in 
Action for Children's Television v. FCC (ACT 
II). In its remand order, the court directed 
the Commission to conduct a full and fair 
hearing” on the constitutionality of a statu- 
tory provision? which requires the Commis- 
sion to prohibit the broadcast of indecent 
material 24 hours a day. The court granted 
the remand in light of the Supreme Court’s 
recent decision in Sable Communications of 
California, Inc. v. FCC (Sable)! which held 
that government may regulate indecent 
speech if the regulation promotes a compel- 
ling” government interest and is “narrowly 
tailored’? to serve that interest. The Com- 
mission accordingly issued a Notice of Inquiry 
(NOJ)5 to solicit public comment on issues 
relevant to analyzing the validity of the 24- 
hour indecent broadcasting prohibition in 
view of the Sable decision.“ 

After careful consideration of the re- 
sponses to our inquiry, we conclude that a 
24-hour prohibition on indecent broadcasts 
comports with the constitutional standard 
the Supreme Court enunciated in Sable for 
the regulation of constitutionally protected 
speech. First, the Supreme Court has ex- 
pressly recognized the government’s compel- 
ling interest in protecting children from 
broadcast indecency, both to facilitate pa- 
rental supervision and to promote the well- 
being of children who may be exposed to in- 
decent material. Moreover, the narrowness 
with which courts have interpreted ‘‘obscen- 
ity” has commensurably broadened the 
range of patently offensive material that 
could be deemed indecent' if broadcast, 
rendering the government interest in pro- 
tecting children even more compelling. Sec- 
ond, the record in this proceeding reveals 
that no alternative to a 24-hour prohibition 
on indecent broadcasts would effectively 
serve this government interest. The best 
available evidence indicates that there is a 
reasonable risk that significant numbers of 
children ages 17 and under listen to radio and 
view television at all times of day and night. 
Neither time channeling nor ratings and 
warning devices permit effective parental 
control over these activities, and tech- 
nologies that may permit control are not 
currently available. On the other hand, inde- 
cent material similar to that broadcast is 
readily available on other media over which 
parents can exercise control. Accordingly, 
we conclude that the compelling government 
interest in protecting children from indecent 
broadcasts would not be promoted effec- 
tively by any means more narrowly tailored 
than a 24-hour prohibition. 

3. We recognize, however, that there may 
be instances in which children are not in the 
broadcast audience at a given time of day in 
a given market. We therefore have decided to 
modify our enforcement procedures to per- 
mit stations accused of airing indecent ma- 
terial to demonstrate that children in fact 
are not present in the broadcast audience in 
their market at the time the alleged inde- 
cent program was aired. We believe that, as 
thus enforced, the 24-hour prohibition 
against broadcast indecency clearly meets 
the narrowly tailored criteria applied by the 
Supreme Court in Sable. 

II. BACKGROUND 

4. This proceeding addresses Section 1464 of 
the Criminal Code, 18 U.S.C. § 1464 (1988), first 
enacted by the Radio Act of 1927, reenacted 
by the Communications Act of 1934, and later 
codified in the Criminal Code. Throughout 
this period of more than 60 years, Section 
1464 and its identical predecessor provisions 
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have prohibited the broadcast of indecent 
language. Since 1934, the Commission has 
been authorized by the Communications Act 
to enforce Section 1464’s provisions by. 
among other things, assessing forfeitures for 
its violations.” 

5. In 1978, the Supreme Court affirmed the 
Commission's enforcement of Section 1464's 
prohibition on indecent broadcasting, includ- 
ing the Commission's definition of indecent 
language.“? F.C. C. v. Pacifica Foundation 
(Pacifica), 438 U.S. 726 (1978); See also Action 
for Children's Television v. F.C. C., 852 F. 2d 
1332, 1339 (D.C. Cir. 1988) (ACT J). In Pacifica, 
the Court also reaffirmed its holding in 
Ginsberg v. New York® that the govern- 
ment's interest in the ‘well-being of its 
youth’ and in supporting ‘parents’ claim to 
authority in their own household justified 
regulation of otherwise protected expres- 
sion.“ The Court found that these concerns, 
along with the broadcast media’s uniquely 
pervasive presence and unique access to chil- 
dren, justified special treatment of the 
broadcast of indecent material. Id. at 748-749. 

6. In ACT I, the D.C. Circuit Court affirmed 
the Commission's action in one case involv- 
ing the daytime broadcast of indecent mate- 
rial, but remanded for further explanation 
two other cases involving broadcasts aired 
after 10 p.m. In the two cases remanded, the 
court found that the Commission had not 
adequately justified its narrowing the “safe 
harbor” during which indecent material 
could be broadcast from the hours of 10 p.m.- 
6 a.m. to midnight-6 a.m. The court also re- 
jected the Commission’s suggestion that 
channeling decisions could be made on a 
case-by-case basis, finding that such an ap- 
proach could have a chilling effect on broad- 
casters’ exercise of their First Amendment 
rights. Thus, the court directed the Commis- 
sion to afford broadcasters clear notice of 
reasonably determined times at which inde- 
cent material safely may be aired. 

7. Shortly after the ACT J decision, Con- 
gress directed the Commission to enforce the 
broadcast indecency provisions of Section 
1464 on a 24-hour basis.!° In response, the 
Commission promulgated the rule which now 
is at issue in this case. !! A number of peti- 
tioners challenged the rule, and on January 
23, 1989, the D. C. Circuit in ACT H stayed its 
implementation pending judicial review. 

8. Before briefing and oral argument had 
occurred on the merits of the 24-hour prohi- 
bition, the Supreme Court, in its Sable deci- 
sion, addressed the extent to which the gov- 
ernment may regulate indecent telephone 
messages. After noting that indecent speech 
is protected by the First Amendment, the 
Supreme Court nevertheless affirmed that 
“(t]he government may, however, regulate 
the content of constitutionally protected 
speech in order to promote a compelling in- 
terest if it chooses the least restrictive 
means to further the articulated interest.“ 
Sable, 109 S, Ct. at 2836. Restating the point 
later in its opinion, the Court described the 
relevant constitutional standard as requiring 
that the means chosen by the government be 
“carefully tailored“ or “narrowly tailored” 
to achieve the regulatory ends. Id. at 2839. 

9. The Supreme Court in Sable distin- 
guished the telephone medium from the 
broadcast medium, noting that unlike an 
unexpected outburst on a radio broadcast, 
the message received by one who places a 
call to a dial-a-porn service is not so invasive 
or surprising that it prevents an unwilling 
listener from avoiding exposure to it.“ 109 S. 
Ct. at 2837. Also, in a concurring opinion, 
Justice Scalia suggested that indecent 
broadcasts could be prohibited if data dem- 
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onstrate “the infeasibility of alternate 
means to provide . . . adequate protection of 
minors.“ Jd. at 2840 (Scalia, J., concurring). 


III. DISCUSSION 


10. As noted above, based on the record in 
this proceeding and the Court's decision in 
Sable, we believe that the Commission's en- 
forcement of a 24-hour prohibition on inde- 
cent broadcast programming comports with 
the First Amendment. Using the compel- 
ling interest/narrowly tailored“ standard set 
forth in Sable, we conclude that a 24-hour 
prohibition is the most narrowly tailored 
means of effectively promoting the govern- 
ment’s compelling interest in protecting 
children from broadcast indecency because 
there is a reasonable risk that a significant 
number of children are in the broadcast audi- 
ence at all times of day and night. In addi- 
tion, we find that: (1) children“ are appro- 
priately defined as minors 17 and under; (2) 
the government has a compelling interest in 
regulating children’s access to indecent 
broadcast material, as the courts and Con- 
gress consistently have found; (3) our defini- 
tion of indecency is not vague or overbroad 
and, in fact, repeatedly has been upheld by 
the courts; (4) other alternatives for protect- 
ing children, such as ratings, warning de- 
vices, or lock-out mechanisms would be inef- 
fective; (5) because the risk of exposure to 
children exists even in the late evening and 
early morning hours, a time channeling ap- 
proach would not protect children from inde- 
cent broadcast materials; and (6) adults have 
alternative sources of indecent materials, In 
order to tailor our enforcement of the 24- 
hour prohibition on indecent broadcasting as 
narrowly as possible, however, in actual 
cases of alleged indecent broadcasting sta- 
tions will be permitted to demonstrate that 
children were not in fact present in the 
broadcast audience for the market at the 
time the programming at issue aired. 


A. Constitutional standard 


11. Several parties argue that the constitu- 
tionality of the indecency prohibition should 
be judged under the time, place and manner 
standard, rather than the more rigorous 
compelling interest/narrowly tailored stand- 
ard applied by the Supreme Court in Sable. 12 
However, based upon the Supreme Court's 
having applied the more demanding test in 
Sable, and similar views expressed by the 
D. C. Circuit in ACT that content-based re- 
strictions are sustainable only if the regu- 
lation is a precisely drawn means of serving 
a compelling state interest,“ is we believe it 
appropriate to apply the more rigorous 
standard. 

12. It is well established that the First 
Amendment does not protect obscene speech, 
and that therefore the government has broad 
authority to regulate commerce in obscenity 
without reference to First Amendment prin- 
ciples. Sable, 109 S. Ct. at 2835; Paris Adult 
Theatre I v. Slaton, 413 U.S. 49, 69 (1973); Roth 
v. United States, 354 U.S. 476, 481 (1957). In 
contrast, as the Supreme Court observed in 
Sable, Islexual expression which is indecent 
but not obscene is protected by the First 
Amendment... 109 S. Ct. at 2836. See also 
Pacifica, 438 U.S. at 743 (Stevens, J.), 756 
(Powell, J.). Nonetheless, the Supreme Court 
has indicated that it will uphold govern- 
mental regulation of indecent speech if the 
regulation meets the constitutional stand- 
ards that the Court has articulated. 

13. In Sable, the Court set forth the con- 
stitutional standard that governs restric- 
tions on protected speech: the government 
may “regulate the content of constitu- 
tionally protected speech in order to pro- 
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mote a compelling interest if it chooses the 
least restrictive means to further the articu- 
lated interest.” 109 S. Ct. at 2836. The Court 
also stated that the means chosen by the 
government must be carefully tailored“ or 
“narrowly tailored” to achieve the regu- 
latory ends. Id. at 2836, 2839. While the stand- 
ard has been expressed with somewhat dif- 
ferent wording.“ we understand it to require, 
essentially, a showing that the regulation or 
statute serves a compelling governmental in- 
terest and is narrowly tailored to serve that 
interest. This standard is substantially more 
rigorous than the time, place and manner 
test applied to content-neutral regulation of 
speech. is which requires only that the regu- 
lation be a reasonable means of serving a 
significant governmental interest“ and that 
it leave “ample alternative channels for 
communication.” Consolidated Edison Co. of 
New York v. Public Service Commission of New 
York, 447 U.S. at 535. See also Clark v. Commu- 
nity for Creative Nonviolence, 468 U.S. 288, 293 
(1984); Regan v. Time, Inc., 468 U.S. 641, 648 
(1984). 
B. Governmental interest 

14. In effectuating our statutory mandate, 
our primary concern has been and remains 
the protection of children from exposure to 
indecent materials. See 134 Cong. Rec. 89912 
(daily ed. July 26, 1988) (statement of Sen- 
ator Helms); Reconsideration Order, 3 FCC 
Red 930, 931 (1987), aff'd in relevant part sub 
nom. ACT I, 852 F.2d at 1340; Pacifica Founda- 
tion, 56 FCC 2d at 97, recon. denied, 59 FCC 2d 
892 (1976), rev'd, Pacifica Foundation v. F.C.C., 
556 F.2d 9 (D.C. Cir. 1977); rev'd, Pacifica, 438 
U.S. 726. In both Pacifica and Sable the Su- 
preme Court recognized the government’s in- 
terest in assisting parental supervision of 
their children and, generally, in protecting 
the well-being of youth, citing Ginsberg v. 
New York, 390 U.S. 629, 639 (1968). Sable, 109 S. 
Ct. at 2836; Pacifica, 438 U.S. at 749-750. In the 
NOI, we solicited comment on whether a 24- 
hour prohibition of broadcast indecency ad- 
vances this interest. We also noted that 
courts have recognized an alternative gov- 
ernmental interest in protecting the public’s 
right to be free from indecent material in 
the privacy of their homes, and sought com- 
ment on this point. 

15. Although parties generally agree that 
the government has an interest in protecting 
minors from indecent broadcasts, they differ 
on the scope of that interest. Some parties 
maintain that the government's sole legiti- 
mate interest is to facilitate parental super- 
vision, and not to substitute governmental 
for parental supervision. In contrast, Mo- 
rality in Media (MIM) argues that a 24-hour 
prohibition on broadcast indecency advances 
an independent governmental interest in the 
well-being of minors,!?-and that the Pacifica 
decision can be read to establish an inde- 
cent for all“ (including adults) standard, and 
not merely an “indecent for children“ stand- 
ard. is On the other hand, Broadcasters argue 
that there is no legitimate interest in pro- 
tecting adults from indecency, as adults 
have a right to receive constitutionally pro- 
tected indecent material.“ Several com- 
menters argue that a 24-hour prohibition 
also advances a governmental interest in 
protecting the public’s right to be free from 
indecent material in the privacy of their 
homes.” Cohn and Marks (C&M) disagrees, 
arguing that adults, unlike children, are ca- 
pable of receiving the first blow“ from con- 
stitutionally protected indecent speech with- 
out undue damage.?! 

16. It is well established that protecting 
children from exposure to indecent material 
is a compelling governmental interest. See 
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e.g., Sable, 109 S. Ct. at 2836; New York v. Fer- 
ber, 458 U.S. 747, 756-57 (1982); Ginsberg v. New 
York, 390 U.S. 629, 639-40 (1968); Carlin Commu- 
nications, Inc. v. FCC, 749 F.2d 113, 121 (2d Cir. 
1984). Two related rationales underlie this in- 
terest. First, as the Court explained in 
Ginsberg and reiterated in Pacifica, see 438 
U.S. at 749-750, ‘parents’ claim to authority 
in their own household to direct the rearing 
of their children is basic in the structure of 
our society.“ and parents are entitled to 
the support of laws designed to aid discharge 
of that responsibility.” 390 U.S. at 639. Thus, 
the regulation of broadcast indecency is in- 
tended “to facilitate parental supervision of 
children's listening.“ ACT J. 852 F.2d at 1343. 
In addition, the Supreme Court has expressly 
stated that a State’s interest in ‘safeguard- 
ing the physical and psychological well- 
being of a minor’ is compelling.“ New York 
v. Ferber, 458 U.S. at 756-57, quoting Globe 
Newspaper Co. v. Superior Court, 457 U.S. 596, 
607 (1982). As stated by the Court in Ginsberg, 
Atme State also has an independent interest 
in the well-being of its youth.“ 390 U.S. at 
640. The Court quoted with approval from 
People v. Kahan, 15 N.Y. 2d 811, 312, 206 N. E. 2d 
333, 334 (C. A. N. V. 1965) (Fuld, J., concurring), 
which dealt with the sale of sexually explicit 
material to children: 

While the supervision of children's reading 

may best be left to their parents, the knowl- 
edge that parental control or guidance can- 
not always be provided and society’s tran- 
scendent interest in protecting the welfare of 
children justify reasonable regulation of the 
sale of material to them. It is, therefore, al- 
together fitting and proper for a state to in- 
clude in a statute designed to regulate the 
sale of pornography to children special 
standards, broader than those embodied in 
legislation aimed at controlling dissemina- 
tion of such material to adults. 
390 U.S. at 640. See also Prince v. Massachu- 
setts, 321 U.S. 158, 165 (1944) (state interest in 
protecting the welfare of children“ and pre- 
venting abuses that might prevent their 
“growth into free and independent well-de- 
veloped men and children“). 2 These two re- 
lated purposes, supporting parental super- 
vision and promoting the well-being of 
youth, support the enforcement of narrowly 
drawn measures to restrict children’s access 
to indecent materials, 

17. Despite the fact that protecting chil- 
dren from exposure to indecent material is 
recognized as a compelling governmental in- 
terest, some parties, including P.E.N. Amer- 
ican Center et al. (PEN) and Broadcasters, 
argue that there is no proof that exposure to 
indecent broadcasts harms children. Broad- 
casters submit a study that concludes that 
few studies have been performed regarding 
harm resulting from indecency and that 
there is little evidence of harm to children. 
On the other hand, Salem Communications 
Corporation (Salem) and American Family 
Association et al. (AFA) submit studies to 
support their argument that exposure to in- 
decent broadcasting has the potential to 
harm children. For example, AFA submitted 
findings from a clinical psychologist who 
concludes that children are harmed by por- 
nography. 2“ 

18. The debate over harm to children is not 
at issue here. Irrespective of the continuing 
social science debate, the courts have recog- 
nized Congress“ authority, derived from the 
governmental interest in protecting its 
youth, to regulate access by children to inde- 
cent material. As a legal matter, it is well 
established that exposure of children to such 
material may be harmful, even if that effect 
has not been completely proven scientif- 
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ically. See Pacifica, 438 U.S. at 757-58 (Powell, 
J., concurring); Ginsberg, 390 U.S. at 641-43. 
In proscribing the dissemination of indecent 
material to minors, Congress has considered 
testimony that cites its harmful effects and 
has responded not only with the statute and 
mandate before us in this particular case, 
but also with the passage of other statutes 
that limit the availability of indecent mate- 
rial to minors.2 For example, Congress has 
acted to protect minors from indecent tele- 
phone messages,” and the Supreme Court in 
Sable fully recognized Congress’ authority to 
do so (although it held that Congress in that 
case had not sufficiently tailored its effort to 
serve this interest). See 109 S. Ct. at 2839. 
Similarly, in 1984, Congress required cable 
operators to make available to their cus- 
tomers a device to enable them to control re- 
ception of indecent programming to protect 
minors from inadvertent access. See 47 U.S.C. 
$544(d4)(2)(A). More broadly, the Supreme 
Court has upheld, in the face of a First 
Amendment challenge, a congressional stat- 
ute which protects the public, and particu- 
larly children, from unwanted mail which 
the recipient considers offensively lewd. See 
39 U.S.C. §§3008 and 3010 (1988); Rowan v. Post 
Office Department, 397 U.S. 728 (1970). These 
statutes evidence findings by Congress that 
children deserve protection from harm that 
indecent material may inflict. It is signifi- 
cant that the 24-hour prohibition specifically 
has been mandated by the Congress, and al- 
though Congress is not the ultimate inter- 
preter of the Constitution, its findings and 
purposes are due deference as those of a co- 
equal branch of government charged with 
providing for the general welfare of the Unit- 
ed States. See Metro Broadcasting v. F.C.C., 
No. 89-453, 58 U.S.L.W. 5053, 5061 (U.S. June 
27, 1990). 

19. Our concern with the harm to children 
caused by exposure to indecent broadcast 
material is particularly strong given the 
range of materials that could be included in 
the “indecent” programming category (and 
thus conceivably could be broadcast between 
8 p.m. and 6 a.m., given the current restric- 
tions on our enforcement authority). As Jus- 
tice Scalia noted in his Sable concurrence, 
“the more narrow the understanding of what 
is ‘obscene,’ and hence the more porno- 
graphic what is embraced within the residual 
category of ‘indecency,’ the more reasonable 
it becomes to insist upon greater assurance 
of insulation from minors.’ Sable, 109 S. Ct. 
at 2839 (Scalia, J., concurring). 

20. It thus is significant that the courts 
have applied a very narrow definition of ob- 
scenity in ruling on pornographic films, 
holding movies containing graphic depic- 
tions of sex acts, such as Deep Throat“ and 
“Debbie Does Dallas,“ are not legally ob- 
scene.“ We recognize that these cases have 
not involved the broadcast media and that 
most broadcasters are likely to exercise self- 
restraint and not air such movies unedited. 
Our own enforcement actions demonstrate, 
however, that some broadcasters have been 
willing to air patently offensive, sexually ex- 
plicit material that would seem to tread 
close to the obscenity line.2* 

21. The broad range of sexually-oriented 
material that has been or could be consid- 
ered indecent or protected speech but not 
obscene speech—accordingly heightens our 
concerns for preventing harm to children. 
Specifically, we find that Justice Scalia’s 
statement in Sable is extremely relevant in 
the broadcast indecency context. It has be- 
come more reasonable. .. to insist upon 
greater assurance of insulation from minors” 
in light of the extremely pornographic na- 
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ture of what may be encompassed within the 
category of broadcast indecency. 

22. Although the Commission has focused 
on the government’s interest in protecting 
children as a basis for regulating broadcast 
indecency, preserving the privacy of the 
home provides an alternative basis for up- 
holding the constitutionality of the 24-hour 
prohibition. In Pacifica, the Supreme Court's 
first stated rationale for sustaining the Com- 
mission's decision was the right of all mem- 
bers of the public to be free of indecent ma- 
terial in the privacy of their homes. The 
Court found that the broadcast media have 
established a uniquely pervasive presence in 
the lives of all Americans. Patently offen- 
sive, indecent material presented over the 
airwaves confronts the citizen, not only in 
public, but also in the privacy of the home, 
where the individual's right to be left alone 
plainly outweighs the First Amendment 
rights of an intruder.“ 438 U.S. 726, 748, citing 
Rowan v. Post Office Dept., 397 U.S. 728 (1970); 
Id. at 759-60 (Powell, J., concurring in part). 
In Sable, the Supreme Court again referred to 
this residential privacy interest, noting the 
unique“ attributes of broadcasting, i. e., 
that it can intrude on the privacy of the 
home without prior warning as to program 
content.“ 109 S. Ct. at 2837.30 

23. The government's interest in preserving 
the privacy of the home reinforces its inter- 
est in protecting children. As D.C. Circuit 
Judge Leventhal noted in his dissenting 
opinion in Pacifica, *‘[w]ith the pervasiveness 
of TV-radio and its reach into the home the 
choice made by broadcasters precludes an ef- 
fective choice by the family. Because of the 
unique interest in home life, especially 
strong in homes where children are being 
raised, it is bootless to quote from cases that 
reflect a more permissive attitude to speech 
in public streets and places, without atten- 
tion to the difference .. . The reality of 
broadcasting’s special access to the home 
conjoins with the passivity of TV-radio re- 
ception—a mere click, without current pur- 
chase.“ 556 F.2d at 33 (Leventhal, J., dissent- 
ing). While the record demonstrates that a 
24-hour prohibition on broadcast indecency 
is needed to advance our primary interest in 
controlling children’s access to indecent ma- 
terials, it also supports this alternative resi- 
dential privacy interest, particularly the 
evidence concerning the pervasiveness of the 
broadcast media, the prevalence of random 
tuning and remote control devices, and the 
ineffectiveness of prior warnings. See infra at 
pp. 17-18 and 34-35. 

C. Operative definitions 
1. Definition of Indecency 

24. In carrying out its statutory respon- 
sibility to enforce Section 1464, the Commis- 
sion consistently has defined indecency as 
“language that describes, in terms patently 
offensive as measured by contemporary com- 
munity standards for the broadcast medium, 
sexual or excretory activities or organs.“ 
Pacifica Foundation, 56 FCC 2d at 98, 100 
(1975), aff'd, F.C. C. v Pacifica Foundation, 438 
U.S. 726 (1978); Reconsideration Order, 3 FCC 
Red. at 930 92 (1987), rev'd on other grounds, 
ACT I, 852 F.2d at 1338-39.5! We continue to 
believe that this definition is sufficiently 
narrow to continue to pass muster under the 
First Amendment. Indeed, we note that the 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the D.C. Circuit, 
relying upon the Supreme Court's opinion in 
Pacifica, explicitly affirmed this definition 
recently in ACT J. 852 F.2d at 1340. 

25. Many commenters agree that the Com- 
mission's generic definition of indecency re- 
tains its validity because it is sufficiently 
narrow and has survived Supreme Court 
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scrutiny. Others, however, claim that the 
definition is unconstitutionally vague,* and 
that the vagueness could suppress broadcast 
material with serious literary, artistic, so- 
cial, and cultural value, as well as discus- 
sions on a range of subjects. Several parties 
argue that the Commission should adopt a 
rule that defers to the reasonable, good faith 
judgments of licensees.** Finally, Broad- 
casters argue that a licensee should have a 
right to a trial de novo whenever the Com- 
mission applies the definition to specific cir- 
cumstances.* 

26. We do not believe that application of 
our definition of indecency will lead to un- 
constitutional censorship. We have empha- 
sized that “subject matter alone does not 
render material indecent. Only when that 
matter is presented in a manner that is pa- 
tently offensive will it be considered inde- 
dent.“ Reconsideration Order, 3 FCC Red at 
932 (emphasis in original). 

27. Furthermore, we will continue to give 
weight to reasonable licensee judgments 
when deciding to impose sanctions in spe- 
cific cases. We cannot, however, abrogate our 
statutory duty to enforce Section 1464 by de- 
ferring absolutely to broadcasters’ judg- 
ments. See ACT J at 1340 n. 14. Finally, in re- 
sponse to the suggestion by Broadcasters 
that a trial de novo be available, we note 
that under the procedure we have utilized for 
indecency enforcement actions, issuance of 
notices of apparent liability, a trial de novo 
is in fact available to any station that chal- 
lenges the Commission's determination by 
not paying its forfeiture. See 47 U.S.C. § 504. 

2. Definition of Children 

28. We find that for the purpose of enforc- 
ing Section 1464,88 children ages 17 and under 
constitute the category of persons that 
should be defined as children.“ This conclu- 
sion is supported by the legislative history of 
the statutory 24-hour prohibition against in- 
decent broadcasts, Supreme Court decisions 
addressing the regulation of other sexually 
explicit indecent materials, and other stat- 
utes governing the availability of indecent 
materials to children. 

29. In the NOI, we noted that our 1987 en- 
forcement rulings indicated that children 17 
and under should be protected from indecent 
broadcasts, and sought comment on whether 
we should continue to so define children. Ar- 
guing generally that including all minors 
would be consistent with state laws protect- 
ing minors from other sexually explicit 
speech, some parties agree that children“ 
should include persons 17 years old and 
under. However, opposing parties argue 
that even though states may protect chil- 
dren from obscenity, they do not protect 
children from indecency,” and that in any 
event there is no evidence that exposure to 
indecent speech harms children.*! 

30. Defining children to be protected from 
indecent broadcasts as those 17 years old and 
under is consistent with the legislative his- 
tory of the statutory provision requiring the 
Commission to enforce Section 1464 twenty 
four hours a day. That history reveals that 
the statute's author intended to encompass 
children 12 to 17, as well as those under 12, 
within the class of persons to be protected by 
the 24-hour prohibition.*? Since the statu- 
tory provision originated as an amendment 
introduced on the Senate floor, no commit- 
tee reports exist for reference. The author’s 
explanation, delivered immediately before 
the measure was adopted, therefore must be 
accorded substantial weight in interpreting 
the provision. 

31. In addition, defining children as those 
17 and under is consistent with other laws 
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regulating the availability of sexually ex- 
plicit indecent materials to children. One 
such statute is the ‘‘dial-a-porn’’ prohibition, 
47 U.S.C.A. §223(b)(3) (Supp. 1990), enacted in 
1989, which prohibits indecent telephone 
communications to persons under the age of 
18. This provision is strong evidence that 
Congress has found that persons 17 and under 
should be protected from indecent materials. 
In addition, contrary to the comments cited 
above, the VOI at Appendix A lists statutes 
from 48 states that penalize persons for dis- 
seminating to minors materials that are sex- 
ually explicit, and not necessarily obscene 
by adult standards. Most of these state laws 
protect children ages 17 and under. 

32. The government's interest in protecting 
children 17 and under from exposure to inde- 
cent materials also has been recognized by 
the courts. For example, when discussing an 
earlier version of the dial-a-porn“ statute, 
the Supreme Court in Sable explicitly recog- 
nized the government's “compelling interest 
in preventing minors from being exposed to 
indecent telephone messages,“ and tacitly 
approved Congress’ decision to apply the 
statute to children ages 17 and under. 109 S. 
Ct. at 2839. Similarly, in Ginsberg, 390 U.S. at 
631, and Bethel School District No. 403 v. Fra- 
ser, 478 U.S. 675, the Supreme Court found a 
compelling governmental interest in control- 
ling the availability of indecent matter to 
persons in the 12-17 age group. These prece- 
dents make clear that the government has a 
legitimate interest in protecting persons 17 
and under from exposure to indecent broad- 
cast materials. 

33. We recognize that the court in ACT I 
criticized the Commission for not clearly de- 
fining children“ for purposes of applying 
Section 1464 and for failing to justify its ap- 
plication to the 12-17 age group.“ In this re- 
port we clarify that all children 17 and under 
will be included in the protected age group. 
We find sufficient justification for adopting 
this definition in analogous federal and state 
statutes, Supreme Court precedent, and in 
the legislative history of the 24-hour statu- 
tory prohibition against indecent broadcasts. 
Accordingly, for purposes of protecting chil- 
dren from exposure to indecent broadcast 
materials, we will consider children“ to be 
persons age 17 and under. 

D. Narrowly tailored means 
1. Accessibility to Children 

34. As did the Supreme Court in Pacifica, 
we find that the broadcast medium is 
uniquely pervasive and accessible to minors, 
and that these characteristics further justify 
prudent regulation of indecent broadcast 
programs. The Supreme Court has recognized 
that each medium of expression presents 
special First Amendment problems.” 
Pacifica, 438 U.S. at 748. Broadcasting has 
specific characteristics that support regula- 
tion of indecency that would not necessarily 
be permissible if applied to other media. In 
particular, for purposes of regulating inde- 
cent broadcasting, the Court has noted that 
broadcasting is ‘uniquely pervasive,’ can in- 
trude on the privacy of the home without 
prior warning as to program content, and is 
‘uniquely accessible to children, even those 
too young to read. Sable, 109 S. Ct. at 2837, 
quoting Pacifica, 438 U.S. at 748-49. 

35. Notably, the Supreme Court in Sable 
distinguished indecent telephone services 
from broadcasting, observing that the caller 
to a ‘‘dial-a-porn’’ service must take af- 
firmative steps to receive the communica- 
tion,“ 109 S. Ct. at 2837. In contrast, 
"[b]ecause the broadcast audience is con- 
stantly tuning in and out, prior warnings 
cannot completely protect the listener or 
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viewer from unexpected program content.” 
Pacifica, 438 U.S. at 748. Thus, [pllacing a 
telephone call is not the same as turning on 
a radio and being taken by surprise by an in- 
decent message.“ 109 S. Ct. at 2837. 

36. The Sable decision strongly suggests 
that a 24-hour broadcast indecency prohibi- 
tion is constitutional if it is the most narrow 
tailored means of protecting children from 
exposure to indecent materials. The reversal 
of the dial-a-porn prohibition in Sable rested 
not on the failure to channel such commu- 
nication, but on the government’s failure to 
show that a complete prohibition on inde- 
cent dial-a-porn was necessary to meet the 
government's interest in protecting children 
from the indecent material. The emphasis 
the Court placed on the inadequacy of the 
record in Sable thus supports a conclusion 
that a total prohibition on indecency would 
be upheld if the record demonstrates that no 
alternative would effectively serve the com- 
pelling interest at stake. 

37. The record in this proceeding confirms 
the general pervasiveness and accessibility 
of broadcasts to chilcren. TV, available in 
virtually every household, is viewed an aver- 
age of 26 hours per week by children ages 2 to 
17 years old. Between 25% and almost 50% 
of children have a TV set for their personal 
use.“ Radio is even more pervasive, with 
each household having an average of over 
five radios. Over 99% of children age 12 to 17 
listen to radio at least once a week.“ More- 
over, as described in detail infra, children do 
not just have general access to the broadcast 
media, but they in fact tune in to their radio 
and television sets without meaningful su- 
pervision at all times of the day and night. 


2. Children's Listening and Viewing Habits 


38. The record indicates that there are chil- 
dren in the radio and television audience at 
all hours of the day and night. The data fur- 
ther shows that a significant number of 
these children are not subject to active pa- 
rental supervision, even during the late 
evening and early morning hours. 


a. Radio 


39. The data submitted in response to the 
NOI indicate that there are children in the 
radio listening audience at all times of day, 
with an average of nearly three-quarters of a 
million children listening to radio between 
midnight and 6 a.m. From this data we con- 
clude that there is no time during which in- 
decent material could be broadcast on radio 
without a reasonable risk that significant 
numbers of children will be listening to it. 

40. The Commission's initial review of 
radio ratings and surveys revealed little 
quantitative information about the radio lis- 
tening habits of children under 12 years of 
age, although listening data for children 
ages 12-17 were available. These data indi- 
cated that, in all time frames measured, in- 
cluding midnight to 6 a.m., a higher percent- 
age of all children ages 12-17 listened to radio 
than the percentage of all adults 18 and over 
listening to radio. Furthermore, post-mid- 
night listening for children ages 12-17 aver- 
aged 2% hours per week. 

41. The NO/ indicated that the national lis- 
tening audience for children ages 12-17 be- 
tween midnight and 6 a.m. peaked at 1,471,000 
between 12:00 and 12:15 a.m., decreased gradu- 
ally to a low of 309,000 between 3:45 and 4:00 
a.m., and then increased to 1,429,000 between 
5:45 and 6:00 a.m. The average quarter-hour 
audience for the entire six hour block of 
midnight to 6 a.m. was 716,000 children ages 
12-17. The average one day cume (the esti- 
mated number of different persons who listen 
to radio for a minimum of five minutes with- 
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in a specified time frame) for between mid- 
night and 6 a.m. was 3,533,000 children ages 
12-17. That is, during any given midnight to 
6:00 a.m. time frame on any given day, 
3,533,000 different children ages 12-17. These 
listeners constituted 10 to 12 percent of the 
post-midnight total listening audience and 
this proportion was generally consistent for 
daytime listening as well. We requested 
comment on these data and asked com- 
menters to submit any other data or studies 
regarding listening habits of children and 
adults, 

42. Commenters supporting the 24-hour 
prohibition submit that children ages 12-17 
make up a substantial portion of the radio 
audience. MIM submits radio listening data 
for children ages 12-17 for New York, Chicago 
and Los Angeles collected by Arbitron for 
the summer of 1989.5! MIM combines the data 
for the three markets and makes a national 
projection of post-midnight listening by chil- 
dren ages 12-17 that is remarkably close to 
the national data presented in the NOI.52 
MIM estimates that from 12 to 1:00 a.m. the 
average quarter hour audience for this age 
group nationally is 1,334,557, which is very 
close to the Commission's estimate of 
1,429,000 for 12 to 12:15 a.m. MIM’s estimated 
low in listening among children ages 12-17 
occurs at 4-5 a.m. with 220,067 in the audi- 
ence, whereas the Commission estimated 
309,000 in the audience from 3:45 to 4:00 a.m. 

43. Bonneville International Corporation 
(Bonneville) reviewed data on audiences for 
several of its radio stations that it classifies 
as having some teen appeal.“ and found 
that children ages 12-17 are in the audience 
post-midnight. Bonneville also reviewed data 
for non-Bonneville stations in markets in 
which Bonneville has stations and, similarly, 
found stations with greater post-midnight 
listening by children ages 12-17 than any 
other demographic group. Salem submits a 
Bakersfield, California, radio study showing 
that 28% of children ages 12-17 in that mar- 
ket listen to radio between midnight and 6 
a.m.4 National Religious Broadcasters 
(NRB) also submits radio data for Detroit 
and Tampa showing large numbers of 12 to 17 
year olds listening to radio at all times of 
the day and night. 

44. Broadcasters claim that the audience 
for certain programming that the Commis- 
sion is reviewing as (or has deemed to be) in- 
decent contains few children, referring to a 
Gallup survey of New York area households 
with children ages 6-11 commissioned by In- 
finity Broadcasting indicating that in 99.6% 
of households surveyed, no children in that 
age group listen to the Howard Stern morn- 
ing radio show.“ In the sole household that 
reported a child listening to that show, it 
was reported that the child was supervised 
by an adult.“ MIM responds that although 
Broadcasters assert that few children ages 6 
to 11 listen to the Howard Stern show, there 
are older children in the audience. As re- 
ported in Arbitron’s Summer 1989 Radio Mar- 
ket Report for New York, only 5 of the 48 
stations listed for the New York market 
have a greater audience of children ages 12- 
17 than WXRK-FM Monday through Friday, 
7-8 a.m., when a portion of the Howard Stern 
show is broadcast. MIM further states that 
Arbitron reports an estimated 10,600 children 
ages 12-17 listened to the Stern show for at 
least 5 minutes during any quarter hour 
from 7-8 a.m. Monday through Friday in the 
summer of 1989,58 

45. Other commenters opposing the 24-hour 
prohibition dispute the Commission’s initial 
findings and submit radio listening data in 
support of their position. KDVS-FM (KDVS) 
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urges that channeling be used to enhance pa- 
rental responsibility, and states that 


Arbitron and other radio surveys suggest 
that the number of young children in the au- 
dience during school hours is only between 3 
and 5% of the potential audience of children 
ages 12-17. This group comprises only 1-4% of 
the total audience during these broadcast 
hours. Both of these figures are far lower 
than even those seen in the 11 p.m.-midnight 
sampling, and approximate the post-mid- 
night sampling. KDVS claims that these sta- 
tistics suggest two appropriate times for 
channeling—during the school day and the 
late evening hours. KDVS also states that 
the same survey (Arbitron Fall 1983) reported 
that, during Monday through Friday, 7 p.m. 
to midnight, only 10% of the total audience 
of children ages 12-17 listened to radio out- 
side the home at those hours. Therefore, ar- 
gues KDVS, most of the children in the radio 
audience would be subject to adult super- 
vision. 

46. KDVS also states that children ages 12- 
17 make up only 10% of a very small mid- 
night to 6 a.m. listening audience. KDVS 
maintains that nationally, only about 3.5% 
of children ages 12-17 are present in any 
quarter hour post-midnight time frame for 
all stations. KDVS estimates that if this age 
group comprises 10% of the population, then 
the 3.5% of all children ages 12-17 listening 
to radio post-midnight represents only 0.35% 
of the entire population.” Finally, KDVS 
states that the Commission, in the NOJ, did 
not identify estimates of the sampling error 
or relative standard error involved in the 
ratings.© 

47. Pacifica Foundation et al. (Pacifica) 
also claims that listening statistics regard- 
ing children ages 12-17 are flawed in their ap- 
plication, Pacifica states that the Commis- 
sion gives the impression that a significant 
number of children in this age group listen 
to radio generally. Pacifica, like KDVS, 
claims that the percentage of children ages 
12-17 of the total listening population (the 
largest possible representation of these data) 
does not reflect the percentage of these chil- 
dren in the actual total population. Pacifica 
states that the 12-17 year old listening popu- 
lation should be divided by the total popu- 
lation to obtain a more realistic representa- 
tion of this group’s listening. 

48. Pacifica further observes that such data 
do not reflect children's listening to public 
radio stations. Pacifica relies on data from 
Arbitron, Spring 1989, to conclude that chil- 
dren ages 12-17 listening to public radio sta- 
tions account for a mere 0.2% share of this 
group's listening to radio and no [0] share of 
total radio listening. Only 1.5% of the popu- 
lation of children ages 12-17 tuned into pub- 
lic radio for 5 minutes during an average 
week from this survey. Broadcasters also 
refer to the minimal audience of children 
ages 12-17 that National Public Radio (NPR) 
attracts. Broadcasters submit that, accord- 
ing to the Arbitron National Report (Spring 
1989), member stations carrying NPR pro- 
gramming have no measurable audience in 
this age group from 6 to 10 a.m. and 6 p.m. to 
6 a. m. 

49. The submitted data confirm our initial 
determination that there are a significant 
number of children in the listening audience 
at all times of day and night. MIM. Salem 
and NRB have submitted data illustrating 
that the listening patterns of children ages 
12-17 are similar to those described in the 
NOI, which indicated that the percentage of 
children in this age group listening to radio 
during all time frames was higher than the 
percentage of adults age 18 and over listen- 
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ing to radio. These 12 to 17 year olds rep- 
resent over 10% of the 6.9 million total aver- 
age quarter-hour listening audience from 
midnight to 6 a.m. Although KDVS main- 
tains that there are few children ages 12-17 
in the listening audience during the day, 
even low numbers of children KDVS' sub- 
mission indicates that 1-4% of the total au- 
dience is children ages 12-17) confirm that 
there are significant numbers of children lis- 
tening to radio during school hours. Simi- 
larly, although KDVS maintains that 12 to 17 
year olds listening between midnight and 6 
a.m. during any quarter hour make up only 
0.35% of the total population, this figure rep- 
resents 3.5% of all children in this age group 
in the U.S., or 716,000 children ages 1217.67 
b. television 

50. Our initial data, and data supplied by 
several commenters, validate the Commis- 
sion’s concerns regarding children's viewing, 
especially late night viewing, of television. 
These data demonstrate that there is a rea- 
sonable risk that a significant number of 
children are present in the nationwide tele- 
vision viewing audience at all times. 

51. The NOI stated that, based on ratings 
data, children are in the television audience 
throughout the day. Unlike radio, there are 
no reported data reflecting television view- 
ing by age between 2:00 and 6:00 a.m. That 
which is available, however, demonstrates 
that children, particularly those ages 12-17. 
remain in the viewing audience throughout 
the last reported time period ending at 2:00 
a.m. The data also indicate that between 3% 
(for ages 2 to 5) and 8% (for ages 12-17) of 
children’s weekly viewing occurs between 
11:00 p.m. and 1:00 a.m. The VOI also ana- 
lyzed Arbitron data depicting the percentage 
of persons by age group that watch TV from 
6:00 p.m. to 1:45 a.m. in four selected mar- 
kets. These data show that percentage-wise, 
as many children ages 12-17 as adults watch 
television during the late evening hours, and 
that a higher percentage of 12 to 17 year olds 
than adults may watch television during 
these hours in some markets during the sum- 
mer months. We requested comment on 
these data and solicited additional studies or 
data regarding children's viewing. 

52. The United States Catholic Conference 
(USCC) submits results of a radio listening 
and television viewing survey of almost 8100 
children attending Catholic diocesan schools 
(5,726 age 12 and under and 2,346 age 13-18). 
The USCC survey indicated that children 12 
and under watch an average of 3.5 hours of 
television per day, mostly from 3-9 p.m. 
Monday through Friday, and an average of 6 
hours per day on the weekend, mostly from 
8-11 a.m. and 7-11 p.m. USCC also reported 
that children age 13-18 watch an average of 
3.5 hours per day, mostly from 4-11 p.m. Mon- 
day through Friday, and an average of 6 
hours per day on the weekend, mostly from 
7-9 a.m. and 2-11 p.m.® USCC concludes that 
if a reasonably clear distinction between 
times when children are and are not in the 
audience can be discerned, then time of day 
restrictions for the broadcast of indecent 
material could be established. 

53. KDVS takes issue with the Commis- 
sion’s graphic representation of Arbitron tel- 
evision viewing data for the four markets 
that appear in Appendix C of the VOI. It as- 
serts that the post-10:30 p.m. periods are 
measured in fifteen-minute intervals, where- 
as pre-10:30 p.m. time periods are measured 
in thirty-minute intervals, thus depicting 
the rate of audience decline after 10:30 p.m. 
as slower than it is in reality. KDVS further 
states that the Commission has implied in- 
correctly that the proportion of age groups 
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represented on the charts is indicative that 
each group is similar in size.7° 

54. Several commenters have filed evidence 
indicating that children comprise a signifi- 
cant portion of the late night audience. 
Salem and NRB submit data showing that, in 
five metropolitan areas, the number of chil- 
dren in the viewing audience late at night is 
substantial. For example, in the Washing- 
ton, D.C. market, for July 1989, seven percent 
of children ages 12-17 and four percent of 
children ages 2-11 are in the viewing audi- 
ence from 1:45 to 2:00 a.m., Monday through 
Friday. Salem averages the data for the five 
markets and projects the national television 
audience for various post-11:00 p.m. time 
frames. For the 1:45-2:00 a.m, period, Salem 
projects that, nationally, 4.8% of children 
ages 12-17 watch television. This translates 
to over 970,000 12 to 17 year olds in the tele- 
vision audience at that hour.“ 

55. These data and our initial data confirm 
our belief that there is a reasonable risk that 
significant numbers of children are watching 
television at all times, including late at 
night. USCC’s suggestion that distinctions 
can be made as to when children are or are 
not in the viewing audience is unpersuasive. 
Its survey indicates only that children watch 
TV mostly in certain time frames, but these 
time frames are not all-inclusive of chil- 
dren’s viewing. In addition, we note that 
66.9% of U.S. television households have vid- 
eotape recorders (VCRs). Through VCRs, 
children can record late night programming 
for viewing during daytime, thus obtaining 
access to programs even if they are not in 
the audience when the programs are initially 
aired, 

56. KDVS’ arguments regarding the data 
presented in the NOI also are unpersuasive. 
Depicting audience in 15 minute intervals as 
opposed to 30 minute intervals from 10:30 
p.m. to 1:45 a.m. achieves a greater level of 
accuracy in the measurement of late night 
TV audiences. Using 30 minute increments 
does not alter the percentage of each age 
group that is watching TV at those times. 
We agree with KDVS that the rate of decline 
for all audience segments is relatively steep 
late at night. This does not change the evi- 
dence indicating that children remain in the 
viewing audience late at night. With regard 
to KDVS’ contention that the Commission 
implied that each age group in the four mar- 
kets charted in Appendix C of the NOI is 
similar in size, such an implication was not 
made. The NOI states that the percentage of 
each demographic group is represented on 
the chart. While the percentages of each 
group are, in some cases, equal, the actual 
numbers of each group are not, Nevertheless, 
there appears to be a reasonable risk that 
significant numbers of children are in the 
television viewing audience at all times. 

c. supervision 

57. As previously noted, the government 
has a clearly established compelling interest 
in protecting children from exposure to inde- 
cent broadcast materials, both to facilitate 
parental supervision of their children and to 
generally promote the well-being of youth. 
In order to compile a record with respect to 
supporting parental supervision, the NOI re- 
quested comment on parents’ ability to su- 
pervise children’s listening and viewing, 
whether parents in fact supervise listening 
and viewing, and whether parents are con- 
cerned about their children's exposure to in- 
decent broadcasts. Our preliminary finding 
was that there is significant unsupervised 
television viewing by children on a daily 
basis. In addition, while there are fewer data 
available to measure unsupervised radio lis- 
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tening among children, we preliminarily 
concluded that, because of the number of ra- 
dios per household, a significant number of 
children have the opportunity for, and actu- 
ally engage in, unsupervised listening.“ Our 
review of the record in this proceeding con- 
firms the validity of these preliminary find- 
ings, and demonstrates that unsupervised 
children are watching and listening to tele- 
vision and radio at all times of day or night. 

58. Broadcasters dispute the NOl's assump- 
tion that in order to supervise their children, 
parents must co-view or co-listen with them 
or have specific knowledge of their viewing 
or listening. Broadcasters argue that as long 
as parents or other adults are present, they 
have the opportunity to supervise their chil- 
dren’s viewing and listening. Broadcasters 
maintain that examining the presence of 
adults as the key to whether children are 
subject to adult supervision is analogous to 
the methods used by courts to examine the 
regulation of indecent material by cable and 
telephone. Rather than examining the actual 
use of technical devices to block reception of 
indecent material transmitted by cable or 
telephone, or examining parental super- 
vision, Broadcasters state that courts in- 
stead analyze the opportunity to use these 
methods to block reception. 

59. Broadcasters commissioned a survey of 
1,000 homes with children 17 and under to de- 
termine opportunities for parental and adult 
supervision. According to the survey, over 
88% of children were under parental super- 
vision and 98% were under adult supervision 
between the hours of 8:00 p.m. and 6:00 a.m. 
During the 10:00 p.m. to 6:00 a.m. period, over 
93% of children were under parental super- 
vision and 99% were under adult supervision. 
Between midnight and 6:00 a.m., over 98% of 
children were under parental supervision and 
99% were under adult supervision.?> Broad- 
casters claim these data demonstrate that 
parents or other adults have the opportunity 
to supervise their children’s viewing and lis- 
tening during these hours. 

60. MIM disputes Broadcasters’ study, ar- 
guing that under the opportunity for super- 
vision” theory advanced by Broadcasters, 
the study equates presence with supervision, 
assumes that a child will not watch tele- 
vision or listen to the radio after his or her 
bedtime, and assumes that supervision by 
anyone over the age of 18 is the equivalent of 
parental supervision.76 AFA argues that even 
if a child is in the presence of an adult, that 
adult may not supervise a child as a parent 
would.“ Even when parents are home, AFA 
argues, there is limited parent-child co-view- 
ing habits of television. AFA submits the re- 
sults of a 1989 study of co-viewing habits of 
parents and children that concludes that 
parents generally do not view family series 
with their children. The study found that, on 
average, parents and second graders co- 
viewed 5.6 prime time and 1.96 syndicated se- 
ries in the last year. Parents and sixth grad- 
ers co-viewed 7.21 prime time and 2.05 syn- 
dicated series, while parents and tenth grad- 
ers co-viewed 7.63 prime time and 2.8 syn- 
dicated series. The study determined that for 
all series and for prime time series only, the 
mean co-viewing frequency was between 
something less than just a few times this 
year” and “have watched [together], but not 
in the last year."'”® The authors of this study 
claim that parents co-view with children, 
particularly when their viewing preferences 
coincide, and that co-viewing is associated 
with generally positive parental attitudes 
toward television and specific beliefs in en- 
couragement for children learning from tele- 
vision. [The data] do not, however, suggest 
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that co-viewing is very much motivated by 
an active determination to mediate chil- 
dren's television experiences.“ 78 On the other 
hand, USCC submits a survey of over 8,000 
parochial school students showing that 81% 
of the respondents ages 12 and under, 70% be- 
tween the ages of 13 and 18, watch television 
with an adult at night. The study also shows 
that 72% of the respondents ages 12 and 
under, and 90% between the ages of 13 and 18, 
sometimes or almost never listen to radio 
with an adult. 

61. The record before us demonstrates that 
the pervasiveness and accessibility of tele- 
vision and radio, coupled with the lack of ef- 
fective parental control mechanisms, dis- 
cussed infra, make effective parental super- 
vision exceedingly difficult if not impossible 
for the average parent. We noted in the NOI 
that 63% of television households have more 
than one television set, and of the ninety- 
nine percent of households with radios, each 
household has, on average, over five. The 
number of televisions and radios in house- 
holds can easily prevent a parent from ac- 
tively supervising a child's viewing and lis- 
tening habits. In a household with more than 
one television, a child may watch a program 
without parental knowledge. VCRs permit a 
child to tape a television program for later 
viewing without parental knowledge. The 
ability to listen to radio without parental 
knowledge is even greater, given the number 
of radios in the average household, their 
portability, and the widespread use of head- 
phones. 

62. We note, moreover, that parents’ con- 
trol of children’s television viewing and 
radio listening differs from parental control 
of cable viewing and telephone calls. Tech- 
nical means are readily available to block 
children's access to indecent cable programs 
and indecent telephone calls. Upon request, 
cable operators must provide a device such 
as a “‘lock-box”’ or "parental key“ that per- 
mits a subscriber to restrict access to se- 
lected programming.“ and access codes and 
scrambling are among the methods which 
can restrict children’s access to dial-a-porn 
services. In both instances, these methods 
can restrict access by children whether or 
not parents are physically present and ac- 
tively supervise. In the case of television and 
radio, however, there is no comparable 
means that is readily available upon which 
parent may rely to prevent children from 
watching indecent off-the-air broadcast tele- 
vision programs or listening to indecent 
radio programs. Most television receivers do 
not permit blocking of specific channels,™ 
and channel blocking devices are not avail- 
able for radios. There is no evidence in the 
record that a lockbox type of device is avail- 
able for attachment to televisions and radios 
to prevent access to specific channels. There- 
fore, because parents cannot rely on tech- 
nical devices to prevent children from view- 
ing indecent programs, parents can effec- 
tively supervise their children only by co- 
viewing or co-listening, or, at a minimum, 
by remaining actively aware of what their 
children are watching at all times. As many 
concerned parents filing comments in this 
proceeding emphasized, however, it is not 
practical for parents to exercise this type of 
control. The letter of Elizabeth Urquhart of 
Houston, Texas, addressed to Commissioner 
Duggan, succinctly sums up the point made 
in a large number of other letters submitted 
in this proceeding in stating the II]t is not 
a matter of my responsibility to monitor. A 
person (parent) would have to be super 
human to monitor every program a child 
might watch—in and out of our home 
[sic]. 8 
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63. We do not believe that Broadcasters’ 
study demonstrates that parental presence 
alone can adequately protect children from 
indecent broadcast programming. Broad- 
casters’ data show that at no time during the 
day are all children under parental super- 
vision. Even during the period of time from 
1:00 a.m, to 6:00 a.m., the survey found that 
1.2 percent of the children were neither with 
a parent nor asleep.“ Since children are in 
the broadcast audience during this period, it 
is not unlikely that some of these children 
could watch indecent programming broad- 
cast late at night. In addition, although the 
survey asked parents if the child in question 
was in the presence of at least one parent, 
stepparent, or legal guardian,“ the term 
presence“ was apparently undefined. A re- 
spondent may have answered that the child 
was in the presence“ of a parent even if the 
child was awake in another part of the home 
and the parent asleep. Nor did the survey ask 
what parents were doing during the hours 
that they were in the presence of children. 
Because there is no technical means to pre- 
vent children from viewing or listening to 
particular programs, supervision requires 
parents either to co-view or co-listen, or to 
remain actively aware of a child’s viewing or 
listening at all times. As a practical matter, 
mere presence“ in the same house as a child 
does not necessarily translate into super- 
vision. 

64. Commenters have not disputed our esti- 
mates of the amount of unsupervised tele- 
vision viewing by children. Our analysis, 
based on a 1980 study of 817 American 
househoulds with children between the ages 
of 6 and 17, estimated that the maximum 
amount of unsupervised children’s daily 
viewing ranges from 212 to 222 minutes and 
the minimum ranges from 40 to 54 minutes.“ 
We also estimated that among children in 
certain age groups the maximum amount of 
unsupervised children’s daily viewing could 
range from 357 to 375 minutes, if we assume 
that all of a child’s viewing in two-television 
households occurs on a separate set from the 
parents’. The VOI also suggested that the 
number of radios in households made a sub- 
stantial amount of unsupervised radio listen- 
ing by children likely. The data submitted 
by the parties to this proceeding do not re- 
fute these estimates. In any event, the 
record demonstrates that parents cannot al- 
ways provide meaningful supervision, even 
when they are present at home. Accordingly, 
we conclude that there is a substantial 
amount of unsupervised viewing and listen- 
ing by children, and that as a practical mat- 
ter, the pervasiveness and technology of 
broadcasting serve to deny parents the 
means necessary to exercise effective control 
over these activities. 

d. Conclusions 

65. The above evidence indicates that there 
is a reasonable risk that significant numbers 
of children are in the audience for radio and 
television broadcasts at all times of the day 
and night. The number of children present, 
moreover, clearly is more than a few of the 
most enterprising and disobedient young 
people. Sable, 109 S. Ct. at 2838. For exam- 
ple, evidence submitted by the commenters 
indicates that, in all time frames measured, 
a higher percentage of all children between 
the ages of 12 and 17 listened to radio than 
the percentage of all adults age 18 and over, 
even between midnight and 6 a.m.® Although 
some commenters claim that 12 to 17 year 
olds listening between midnight and 6 a.m. 
during any quarter hour make up only 0.35% 
of the total population, o this figure rep- 
resents a full 716,000 children between the 
ages of 12 and 17.% 
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66. Similarly, the record demonstrates that 
there is a reasonable risk that a significant 
number of children are in the television au- 
dience throughout the broadcast day and 
night. As previously noted, available data 
show that children, particularly those be- 
tween the ages of 12 and 17, are in the view- 
ing audience until the last time period re- 
ported for television ratings. The data fur- 
ther show that as high a percentage of chil- 
dren ages 12 to 17 as adults watch television 
during the late evening yours. Indeed, for the 
1:45 to 2:00 a.m. time period, one commenter 
has estimated that there are over 970,000 12 
to 17 year olds in the television audience. 
These figures, of course, do not take into 
consideration the number of children who 
may be using VCRs between midnight and 6 
a.m. to record television programs for view- 
ing at a later time. 

67, The data further show that a significant 
number of children in the broadcast audience 
are not subject to active parental super- 
vision, even during the late evening and 
early morning hours. Although Broadcasters 
have submitted a study alleging that many 
children are under “parental supervision” at 
all times of the broadcast day, the study 
does not establish that parents in fact ac- 
tively supervise their children’s viewing and 
listening of radio and television; rather, it 
shows only that most children are usually in 
the presence“ of an adult, an undefined 
term that leaves open the possibility that 
children may be watching or listening to a 
television or radio while their parents (or 
other adults) are in other parts of the house 
or are asleep. The record, moreover, indi- 
cates that children engage in unsupervised 
viewing and listening throughout the day 
and night not because of a lack of concern by 
parents, but because of the impracticality of 
total supervision that derives from a com- 
bination of the technology involved and the 
lack of available and effective parental con- 
trol devices. 

68. In sum, the evidence establishes that, 
given the pervasiveness and accessibility of 
radio and television, unsupervised children 
in pursuit of entertainment need be neither 
“enterprising” nor disobedient“ to turn on 
a television or radio, or to record a program 
on a VCR, at any time of day or night. Ac- 
cordingly, we conclude that there exists a 
reasonable risk that a sufficient number of 
children are in the broadcast audience at all 
times to warrant narrowly-tailored govern- 
ment regulation of indecent broadcasting 
aimed both at facilitating parental super- 
vision and promoting the well-being of 
youth. Such regulation is particularly nec- 
essary since, as previously discussed, a wide 
range of sexually explicit and patently offen- 
sive material may be encompassed within 
the definition of indecency.“ 88 

E. Alternatives to 24-hour prohibition 

69. The NOI solicited comment on alter- 
natives to a 24-hour prohibition, including (1) 
channeling indecent broadcasts to a time of 
day when children most likely will not be ex- 
posed to them; (2) using program rating 
codes or pre-broadcast warnings to protect 
children; and (3) relying upon broadcast 
technologies to limit children’s access. After 
careful consideration of the record, we con- 
clude that none of these options can effec- 
tively advance our interest in protecting 
children from indecency and, accordingly, 
that a 24-hour prohibition is the most nar- 
rowly tailored means of serving this compel- 
ling government interest. 

1. Time Channeling 

70. Time channeling would establish a spe- 

cific time period during which noon-obscene, 
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but indecent adult-oriented programming 
could be aired. The feasibility of this alter- 
native depends on whether indecent broad- 
casts could be channeled to hours when it is 
unlikely that children would be in the audi- 
ence. We conclude that, based on the data in- 
dicating that there is a reasonable risk that 
children are present in the viewing and lis- 
tening audience at all times, there is no time 
when the reasonable risk of children in the 
audience is sufficiently low to make their 
exposure to indecent programs unlikely. Ac- 
cordingly, we conclude that it would not be 
possible for broadcast stations, as a general 
matter, to channel indecent material to cer- 
tain times of the broadcast day without risk 
that a significant number of children will be 
watching or listening without meaningful 
parental supervision. 

71. Broadcasters argue that channeling 
broadcasts to times of day when parents 
have an opportunity to supervise their chil- 
dren gives parents a meaningful opportunity 
to prevent children’s access to indecent pro- 
grams.™ A 24-hour prohibition, argue Broad- 
casters, places government in the position of 
deciding what children should see and hear.“ 
KDVS suggests that the Commission imple- 
ment time channeling during school days, 
when there is a reduced risk that children 
would be in the broadcast audience.“ Other 
parties, however, note that a number of chil- 
dren are along during various time of the 
day.” In this regard, we note that ACT I af- 
firmed the Commission's regulation of a day- 
time indecent broadcast.” 

72. Finally, AFA argues that the effective- 
ness of a time channeling approach is dimin- 
ished by the proliferation of VCRs, claiming 
that an estimated seventy-five to eighty per- 
cent of households with children have 
VCRs. KDVS counters AFA’s claim, argu- 
ing that most VCRs are purchased by par- 
ents, frequently for the personal use of their 
children, and that parents therefore must be 
aware of the possibility that their children 
may use VCRs to tape broadcast program- 
ming. 10⁰ 

73. After further consideration of time 
channeling, we conclude that we cannot 
identify a time when the reasonable risk of 
children in the audience is sufficiently low 
to make their unsupervised viewing of inde- 
cent programs unlikely.!®! We have deter- 
mined that at all times there is a reasonable 
risk that significant numbers of children are 
in the broadcast audience for television and 
radio. The proliferation of VCRs further un- 
dermines a channeling approach for tele- 
vision, for, as AFA noted, a majority of 
households with children have VCRs that 
children may operate to tape a program. 
Clearly, many teens and even younger chil- 
dren know how to use the recording and 
playback functions of a VCR. As a result, de- 
laying viewing on a VCR provides children 
with access to programs broadcast at a time 
when their live viewing is least likely. 

74. Broadcasters’ argument that stations 
should be permitted to channel indecent pro- 
gramming to times of day when parents have 
an opportunity to supervise their children, 
moreover, fails to address the impracticality 
of parents supervising their children's listen- 
ing and viewing 24 hours a day. 10% The record 
in this case includes thousands of letters 
from parents addressing this issue and con- 
vinces us that parents who wish to exercise 
such supervision do not have the tools or 
time available to do so because of the perva- 
siveness of the broadcast media and the lack 
of effective parental control devices. Al- 
though Broadcasters’ study attempts to 
show that opportunities for parental super- 
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vision are extensive, it fails to demonstrate 
that meaningful parental supervision is pos- 
sible as a practical matter. 10 Indeed, in view 
of the substantial amount of unsupervised 
viewing and listening by children, the num- 
ber of children who are without parental su- 
pervision and the factors interfering with pa- 
rental ability to supervise children's viewing 
and listening effectively, we must conclude 
that time channeling would be an ineffective 
means of protecting children from broadcast 
indecency. 

75. Several commenters also argue that, 
because the Commission’s definition of inde- 
cency and its indecency enforcement policies 
are allegedly vague, unless a time channel- 
ing approach is adopted in lieu of a 24-hour 
prohibition, the threat of sanctions could 
deter some broadcasters from presenting pro- 
grams that are not actually indecent.’ C&M 
maintains that time channeling recognizes 
the rights of broadcasters to transmit con- 
stitutionally protected indecent speech and 
the rights of listeners to receive indecent 
programming. This request for a “safe har- 
bor“ to present indecent programming re- 
flects a belief that a broadcaster cannot de- 
termine with any degree of certainty wheth- 
er a specific program violates the guidelines 
adopted in this proceeding. This is incorrect. 
Our definition of indecency, read in conjunc- 
tion with our decisions in enforcement ac- 
tions, provides licensees sufficient guidance 
to decide whether a program would be inde- 
cent. 

2. Rating and Warning Devices 

76. Another alternative to a 24-hour prohi- 
bition of broadcast indecency is the use of a 
voluntary industry ratings code for tele- 
vision and radio broadcasts. The ratings, 
which would be published in television and 
radio guides and announced prior to each 
program, would alert the viewer or listener 
to the content of the program. We conclude 
that ratings and warnings would not effec- 
tively limit children’s exposure to indecent 
programming, since this and viewing at all 
hours and in all locations. The effectiveness 
of ratings and warnings is further reduced by 
random tuning behavior known as “grazing,” 
rapidly tune through the entire channel 
menu until they find something interesting 
enough to hold their attention. 

77. The NOI requested comment regarding 
the use of a voluntary industry ratings code 
for television and radio braodcasts. However, 
the NOI expressed doubt that ratings and 
warnings would prevent minors from viewing 
or listening to indecent programming be- 
cause the broadcast audience is constantly 
tuning in and out of programs, and suggested 
that random tuning behavior may be even 
more prevalent today than when Pacifica was 
decided in 1978.10 The NOI suggested that 
children could be exposed to different pro- 
gramming in rapid succession without warn- 
ing as to content either because they graze 
or because they are co-viewing with others 
who are grazing. 

78. Several commenters address the pos- 
sible use of ratings and warning devices. 
USCC and KDVS suggest that a combined 
time channeling and ratings system could be 
effective. 10 However, AFA and Salem sug- 
gest that ratings require parental super- 
vision in order to be effective. 10 Other com- 
menters fear that an indecency warning 
could attract children to a particular broad- 
cast 110 or that a warning could serve to li- 
cense” an indecent broadcast by warning the 
viewer of content Several commenters 
also specifically responded to the Commis- 
sion's discussion of grazing. Broadcasters 
submits a study conducted by Arbitron and 
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NAB of 13,000 radio listeners aged 12 and over 
showing that this group listened to an aver- 
age of 2.99 radio stations per week. 11 Broad- 
casters concludes that this study indicates 
that neither adults nor children engage in 
significant random tuning for radio. Pacifica 
claims that radio listeners, especially those 
who listen to noncommercial radio stations, 
do not engage in grazing. On the other 
hand, others contend that grazing is preva- 
lent. 14 

79. We conclude that ratings and warning 
would not effectively limit children's expo- 
sure to indecent programming. Currently 
there is no device which would permit a par- 
ent to lock out“ programming. Unless it 
were practical for parents to supervise view- 
ing at all times, a child may ignore a warn- 
ing and view or listen to indecent program- 
ming. Indeed, a warning may attract a 
child's attention and lead the child to view 
or listen to the program. This is of particu- 
lar concern because of the significant 
amounts of unsupervised viewing and listen- 
ing by children. We also believe that grazing 
is sufficiently common to reduce the effec- 
tiveness of ratings, even if a child is super- 
vised. Grazing and channel changing by ei- 
ther a parent or a child may cause the view- 
er or listener to miss a content warning. 1 
We believe the study cited by Broadcasters 
indicating the average number of radio sta- 
tions listened to per week is not relevant in 
determining whether grazing occurs. Grazing 
involves turning to a number of channels in 
a short period of time, and such rapid 
switching may not be reflected in ratings. 
Broadcasters do not state whether the study 
asked listeners if they engaged in grazing to 
find those channels, or if they ever engaged 
in grazing. Therefore, we conclude that lack 
of parental supervision, coupled with the 
proclivity of viewers and listeners to graze, 
would undermine the efficacy of a system of 
ratings and warnings. 

3. Broadcast Technologies 

80. The NOŽI requested comment on whether 
there are feasible broadcast technologies 
that could restrict children's access to inde- 
cent broadcasts. We conclude that although 
such technology may be feasible, no such 
technologies are currently available to the 
public for this purpose. 

81. The NOI suggested that the FM or tele- 
vision aural subcarrier could be used for the 
broadcast of audio indecency. The subcarrier 
signal would be receivable only by special 
decoders. Salem supports the NOI's assess- 
ment that subcarriers could be used to pro- 
vide audio indecency. Salem maintains that 
an FM station could install a subcarrier sig- 
nal generator at minimal expense, and that 
decoders for home use currently cost ap- 
proximately $60, but could be expected to fall 
in price if produced in large quantities. d 
John W. Olivo, Jr., suggests use of a signal 
that would permit electronic blocking of 
programs by home receivers. KDVS, how- 
ever, suggests that alternative broadcast 
technologies may not be financially feasible 
for many broadcasters, particularly non- 
commercial stations.!7 

82. As another alternative, NRB suggests 
that the Commission permit the broadcast of 
scrambled indecent material at any hour. 18 
Kennedy Broadcasting (Kennedy!) simi- 
larly suggests that low power television 
(LPTV) stations be permitted to offer adult- 
oriented programming if scrambled. NRB 
and Kennedy argue that the decoder nec- 
essary to view scrambled programming 
would protect children from indecent mate- 
rial in much the same way as a cable lock- 
box or parental key. Kennedy also asks the 
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Commission to state whether indecency 
standards will be applied to subscription tel- 
evision. 

83. With respect to scrambling, we note our 
previous statements that we do not impose 
regulations regarding indecency on 
encrypted services, such as subscription tele- 
vision, that lack the indiscriminate access 
to children that characterizes broadcasting.“ 
Video 44, 3 FCC Red 757, 760 n.2 (1988), rev. on 
other grounds sub nom. Monroe Communica- 
tions Corp. v. F.C.C., 900 F.2d 351 (D.C. Cir. 
1990). While signal blocking and subcarrier 
use appear to be technologically feasible to 
prevent reception by individuals not wishing 
to receive certain signals, neither is avail- 
able today, so we cannot rely on these tech- 
nologies either to protect children from ex- 
posure to indecent broadcasts or to assist 
parents in supervising their children’s view- 
ing and listening. Use of a signal as sug- 
gested by Olivo also is not available today 
nor expected to be available in the foresee- 
able future, and may or may not prove prac- 
tical. However, we encourage interested par- 
ties to continue to bring to our attention 
technologies or other means capable of re- 
stricting access by children to indecent 
broadcast programs. 

F. Non-Broadcast Alternative Programming 
Sources 

84. We recognize that we must be sensitive 
to the concern of the Supreme Court that 
the adult population not be reduced to seeing 
or hearing only what is fit for children. In 
Pacifica, the Supreme Court recognized that 
non-broadcast alternatives to broadcast in- 
decency are available to adults, including 
tapes, records, theaters and nightclubs. The 
NOI requested comment on whether these 
non-broadcast alternatives and additional 
non-broadcast alternatives, including cable 
with a lock-box capacity, videocassettes, 
audiocassettes, and motion pictures, provide 
adults with access to visual and audio pro- 
grams functionally equivalent to those that 
would be proscribed from broadcast. We 
noted that cable television, a non-broadcast 
alternative not mentioned by the Pacifica 
Court, provides adults with access to pro- 
gramming designed for mature audiences yet 
incorporates equipment that facilitates pa- 
rental control over the viewing of their chil- 
dren. Several commenters agree with the 
Commission's assessment that adults have 
many alternative sources of indecent mate- 
rial. % AFA submits an analysis of the 
MPAA ratings for 1,309 movies shown on pre- 
mium cable services from December 26, 1987, 
through January 12, 1990, and claims that 
663, or 51%, were R-rated. 121 

85. In response, Broadcasters argue that 
total suppression of indecent material in the 
broadcast medium would deprive adults of 
their ability to receive protected material, 
and thereby would violate their First 
Amendment rights. 12 because much mate- 
rial that might be indecent either is not 
available elsewhere or could be found only 
with time or effort. Broadcasters also claims 
that live radio and television talk shows, 
special news reports, public affairs programs, 
and many made-for-television entertainment 
programs are not available elsewhere. Broad- 
casters maintains that at least seven of the 
broadcast programs that triggered Commis- 
sion action in 1989 contained material that 
was unavailable in any other medium. 2 
Even if some material is available, Broad- 
casters asserts, many adults will be deterred 
from obtaining the material because they 
will have to determine if the material is 
available and then purchase it. Furthermore, 
the timeliness of the material will be lost 
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and, with it, a large measure of at least some 
of the programs’ value. Broadcasters also 
argues that adults’ ability to purchase inde- 
cent material is irrelevant constitutionally 
because the Supreme Court has made clear 
that free speech may not be ‘abridged on the 
plea that it may be exercised in some other 
place.“ 2 Broadcasters also claims that 
“every decision cited in the long history of 
this proceeding, whether in broadcasting, 
cable, telephone, or print, unhesitatingly 
concluded that blanket bans on indecency 
violate the First Amendment.“ 28 

86. We conclude that a 24-hour prohibition 
on broadcast indecency will not, in the words 
of the Pacifica Court, reduce adults to hear- 
ing [or seeing) only what is fit for chil- 
dren.“ 1 The Court specifically referenced 
Butler in affirming the Commission's action 
in Pacifica, noting that laldults who feel the 
need may purchase tapes and records or go 
to theaters and nightclubs to hear these 
words.“ 438 U.S. at 750 n.28. See also 438 U.S. 
at 760 (Powell, J., concurring). Thus, the 
Court has recognized that the opportunity to 
obtain access to indecent material through 
other outlets is sufficient even if those out- 
lets are not absolutely fungible with broad- 
casting. 

87. In addition, indecent material is avail- 
able on media that are largely indistinguish- 
able, from the viewer's perspective, from 
broadcast television, although their charac- 
teristics facilitate restricting access to 
adults. Parties do not question that adults 
can obtain indecent material through cable 
television, wireless cable. home satellite 
dishes,’ or satellite master antenna tele- 
vision systems (SMATV)*° and, soon in the 
future, DBS. 1 We note, for example, that as 
of July, 1990, 53.9 million households, or 
58.6% of the total television households, sub- 
scribed to cable, and 71.3 million television 
households were passed by cable. The indi- 
vidual who seeks indecent material via cable 
television need not leave his or her home to 
obtain the material. Furthermore, through 
the use of a lock-box or parental key, par- 
ents can control children's viewing, even per- 
mitting children to view indecent material if 
parents believe that doing so is in a child's 
best interest. AFA in its comments dem- 
onstrates that a significant number of R- 
rated movies are shown on cable. Accord- 
ingly, imposition of a 24-hour prohibition on 
broadcast indecency will not significantly 
interfere with the ability of adults to view or 
listen to indecent programming. 

88. Moreover, Butier does not address the 
situation presented here, in which there is 
no feasible way to offer adults access to the 
medium without offering access to children. 
Butler concerned the sale to adults of books 
“tending to incite minors to violent or de- 
praved or immoral acts manifestly tending 
to the corruption of the morals of youth.” 
352 U.S. at 381. Distributors of books or other 
media such as magazines, movies, and video 
and audio cassettes, with a salesperson be- 
hind the counter, have the means to control 
access by children at their point of sale or 
access. Thus, in the words of Justice Powell, 
“dissemination of this kind of speech to chil- 
dren may be limited without also limiting 
willing adults’ access to it.“ Pacifica, 438 
U.S. at 758 (Powell, J., concurring). Broad- 
casting, however, has no salesperson behind 
the counter or lockbox which parents may 
use to control access. Unlike other media, 
broadcasting is delivered directly into the 
privacy of the home and does not distinguish 
among recipients. Accordingly, such a 
physical separation of the audience cannot 
be accomplished in the broadcast media. 
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* + * [T]he broadcaster cannot reach willing 
adults without also reaching children.“ Id. 
at 758-759. Butler simply does not address the 
conflict between adults’ right to obtain inde- 
cent material and the need to protect chil- 
dren from exposure to such material in the 
broadcast medium. We believe, however, that 
the established compelling interest in pro- 
tecting children, coupled with the impos- 
sibility of separating children from adults in 
the broadcast audience, must outweigh the 
right of adults to view or to hear broadcast 
indecency, especially when adults can read- 
ily see or hear such material on widely avail- 
able and readily accessible media which can 
separate children and adults. As Justice 
Powell said, Butler’s attentiveness to adults’ 
rights is not sufficiently strong to leave the 
Commission powerless to act“ to control 
broadcast indecency. Pacifica, 438 U.S. at 760 
(Powell, J., concurring). 
G. Enforcement 

89. The foregoing demonstrates that only a 
24-hour prohibition would effectively serve 
to protect children from broadcast inde- 
cency. Nonetheless, although audience sur- 
veys and data demonstrate the likelihood 
that significant numbers of children may be 
found in broadcast audiences at all times of 
the day and night, in the future we will con- 
sider, on a case-by-case basis, evidence from 
a station charged with indecent broadcasting 
that the data concerning children’s viewing 
or listening are not applicable in its specific 
market. In other words, we will permit the 
broadcaster to submit evidence illustrating 
that only a few of the most enterprising 
and disobedient young people“ are in the 
broadcast audience in the station’s market 
at the time of the broadcast in question. In 
this regard, stations will not be required to 
show that children were not in the market 
audience on the specific date and at the spe- 
cific time that the allegedly indecent pro- 
gram was aired (e.g., Thursday, July 12, 1990 
at 11:30 p. m.). Rather, stations will be per- 
mitted to demonstrate through ratings data 
or other probative evidence that children 
typically are not in the audience on the day 
and at the time in question (e.g., Thursday 
nights at 11:30 p.m.). This policy will ensure 
that enforcement of the broadcast indecency 
statute will be narrowly tailored to situa- 
tions in which there is in fact a risk that 
children are in the audience. We do not be- 
lieve this requirement is unduly burdensome 
for a licensee. 

90. We note that in several prior instances, 
parties have responded to Letters of Inquiry 
or Notices of Apparent Violations with data 
which, they argue, demonstrate that few or 
no children were likely to have been listen- 
ing to their particular station when the al- 
leged indecent language was aired. Listeners 
and viewers, however, often switch indis- 
criminately from station to station and, par- 
ticularly in the case of radio, tune into a 
station generally without the benefit of a 
schedule of programs or warning as to poten- 
tially offensive content.“ In re Pacifica, 2 
FCC Red at 2701, citing Pacifica, 438 U.S. at 
760 n.2 (Powell, J., concurring). As a result, if 
children in a given market are in the broad- 
cast audience, they may well tune into a par- 
ticular station when “grazing’’ through dif- 
ferent channels on their radio or TV set. Ac- 
cordingly, to ensure that children are not ex- 
posed to indecent programming, we will re- 
quire a station defending against a broadcast 
indecency complaint to demonstrate that 
children in fact are not in the broadcast au- 
dience for the entire market, not just the 
particular station, at the time it aired the 
allegedly indecent material. 
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IV. CONCLUSION 


91. Based upon the information contained 
in the record and discussed in this Report, 
and our analysis of the applicable constitu- 
tional law as recently set forth by the Su- 
preme Court in Sable, we conclude that the 
24-hour prohibition on broadcast indecency 
is the most narrowly tailored means of pro- 
tecting children from indecent material. In 
1988 Congress, concerned with children’s ac- 
cess to indecent material through broadcast 
stations, statutorily required this Commis- 
sion to enforce the prohibition against inde- 
cent material on a 24-hour-a-day basis. In re- 
sponse to the Court's remand of the record in 
Act II, in which the validity of the statute 
and the Commission's implementation of it 
was put at issue, we have conducted a full 
and fair proceeding to assess the validity of 
the 24-hour prohibition. In the NOI, we in- 
vited comment on a broad range of relevant 
issues and received comment on these and 
additional issues that responding parties 
wished to address. Over 92,500 comments 
have been received in response to this NOI, 
the vast majority of which favor the 24-hour 
prohibition. 

92. Congress and the courts have deter- 
mined that indecent material is potentially 
harmful to children. The Commission’s defi- 
nition of indecency has been affirmed by the 
Supreme Court, and permits broadcasters to 
identify material that is indecent. Because 
data gathered in this proceeding establish 
that children are in the broadcast audience 
at all times of the day and night, we do not 
believe that a channeling mechanism will ac- 
complish the compelling governmental pur- 
pose of protecting children. Adults, on the 
other hand, have other means to access such 
material should they so desire. 

93. To comply with Sable's requirement 
that the means to accomplish the govern- 
mental interest be tailored as narrowly as 
possible, we have decided, when enforcing 
the 24-hour prohibition, to consider on a 
case-by-case basis any information that chil- 
dren are not in the broadcast audience in the 
market of the station accused of airing inde- 
cent material. This policy, we believe, will 
ensure that enforcement actions are taken 
only against those stations that broadcast 
indecent material when children are in the 
audience. 


V. ORDERING CLAUSES 


94. Accordingly, it is ordered, That the late 
filed copy comments of AFA are accepted. 

95. It is further ordered, That upon release, 
the General Counsel is instructed to submit 
this Report to the U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia Circuit in response 
to the remand of the record in Action for 
Children's Television v. F. C. C., No. 88-1916. 

96. It is further ordered, That this proceed- 
ing is terminated. 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, 

DONNA R. SEARCY, 
Secretary. 


FOOTNOTES 


No. 88-1916 (D.C. Cir. Sept. 13, 1989). 

2The Commission's 1989 appropriations law states: 
“By January 31, 1989, the Federal Communications 
Commission shall promulgate regulations in accord- 
ance with section 1464, title 18, United States Code, 
to enforce the provisions of such section of a 24 hour 
per day basis. Making Appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of Commerce, Justice, and State, the Judiciary, 
and Related Agencies for the Fiscal Year Ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1989, and for Other Purposes, Pub. L. No. 
100-459, § 608, 102 Stat. 2186, 2228 (1988). 

Enforcement of the FCC regulation promulgating 
the 24-hour prohibition, codified at 47 C.F.R. §73.3999 
(1989), was stayed pending judicial review by the 
court in ACT II. 

4109 S. Ct. 2829 (1989). 
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54 FCC Red 8358 (1989). 

®We received over 92.500 formal and informal re- 
sponses to our VOI. Almost 88,000 informal letters 
supported a 24-hour prohibition, while approxi- 
mately 4,500 letters opposed it. Formal commenters 
are listed in Appendix A, and the informal com- 
ments have been placed in the docket file. American 
Family Association et al. (AFA) filed its reply com- 
ments one day late. In the interest of assembling a 
full and complete record, and the lack of prejudice 
resulting to any party, we will accept those com- 
ments, 

See 47 U.S.C. §§312(a)(6) and (b), 503(b)(1)(D) (1988). 

»The Commission's definition of indecent language 
remains language that describes in terms patently 
offensive as measured by contemporary community 
standards for the broadcast medium, sexual or ex- 
eretory activities or organs. Pacifica Foundation, 56 
FCC 2d 94, at 98, 100 (1975). In our Reconsideration 
Order we explained that we separately consider the 
nature of the material involved and the time of 
broadcast because the time of broadcast is pertinent 
to whether the broadcast is actionable, rather than 
to whether it is indecent. See 3 FCC Red 930, 936 n.6 
(1987); ACT 1 at 1338 n.8. 

9390 U. S. 629 (1968). In Ginsberg, the Court upheld a 
state statute that prohibited the sale to minors (17 
and under) or sexual material deemed by the legisla- 
ture to be obscene as to children. 

10 See n. 2, supra. 

1147 CFR §73.3999 (1989). See Order in Enforcement of 
Prohibitions Against Broadcasting Obscenity and Inde- 
cency in 18 U.S.C. § 1464, 4 FOC Red 457 (1988). 

“Morality in Media (MIM) Comments at 23-32; 
Salem Communications Corporation and Focus on 
the Family (Salem) Reply Comments at 24-27. 

13 ACT I at 1343 n. 18, quoting Consolidated Edison 
Co. v. Public Service Comm'n, 447 U.S. 530, 540 (1980). 

“Cf. United States v. Grace, 461 U.S. 171, 177 (1983) 
(regulation must be “narrowly drawn to accomplish 
a compelling governmental interest); Consolidated 
Edison Co. of New York v. Public Service Commission of 
New York, 447 U.S. 530, 540 (1980) (regulation must be 
“a precisely drawn means of serving a compelling 
state interest“); Schaumberg v. Citizens for a Better 
Environment, 444 U.S. 620, 637 (1980) (aw invalid be- 
cause state's interest could be served by measures 
less intrusive’); Cornelius v. NAACP Legal Defense 
and Educational Fund, 473 U.S. 788, 800 (1985) (state 
can exclude speakers if “compelling state interest“ 
and “narrowly drawn exclusion"); Perry Education 
Association v. Perry Local Educators Association, 460 
U.S. 37, 45 (1983) (government must show that regu- 
lation is necessary to serve a compelling state inter- 
est and that it is narrowly drawn to achieve that 
end”); and First National bank of Boston v. Bellotti, 435 
U.S. 765, 786 (1978) (‘closely drawn to avoid unneces- 
sary abridgment,” quoting Buckley v. Valeo, 424 U. S. 
1, 25 (1976) (per curiam)). 

15 See ACT J at 1343 n. 18. 

Capital Cities ABC (ABC) Comments at 28; 
Pacifica Foundation et al. (Pacifica) Comments at 
32; P.E.N. American Center et al. (PEN) Comments 
at 9; Cohn and Marks (C&M) Comments at 20; and 
Comments submitted jointly by a number of broad- 
casters and organizations, including the National 
Association of Broadcasters, CBS Inc., Action for 
Children’s Television, and the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union et al. (hereinafter collectively referred 
to as Broadcasters”) at 19, 23. 

17MIM Reply Comments at 15-16. 

18 MIM Comments at 4-5. 

1 Broadcasters Comments at 5-6. 

MIM Comments at 12-14; AFA Comments at 2-7; 
Salem Reply Comments at 49-58. 

CM Comments at 19 n.28. Cæ M's reference to 
absorbing the first blow“ derives from Pacifica, 438 
U.S. at 749: To say that one may avoid further of- 
fense by turning off the radio when he hears inde- 
cent language is like saying that the remedy for an 
assault is to run away after the first blow.“ See also 
n.29, infra. 

=There seems to have been some understandable 
confusion in the past as to the extent to which we 
relied on both of these two purposes—supporting pa- 
rental supervision and promoting the well-being of 
youth—in serving the compelling interest of pro- 
tecting children. Compare, e.g., Reconsideration Order, 
3 FCC Red at 930 B. with 3 FCC Red 931 111. The 
court in ACT J understood the Commission's posi- 
tion as based solely on its interest in supporting pa- 
rental authority. ACT J. 852 F.2d at 1343. However, 
the Supreme Court in various cases, including 
Ginsberg, Pacifica, and Sable, has recognized a broad- 
er governmental interest in protecting children 
which goes beyond merely supporting parental su- 
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pervision, and Congress specifically referenced this 
broader interest in directing the adoption of the 24- 
hour prohibition on broadcast indecency. See 134 
Cong. Rec. 89912 (daily ed. July 26, 1988) (statement 
of Sen. Helms). We take this occasion to state that, 
consistent with Congress’ direction, the broader 
view more accurately reflects what we seek to ac- 
complish—specifically, to support parental super- 
vision and to promote generally the well-being of 
youth. 

= Broadcasters Comments at Appendix A. 

*AFA Reply Comments at Appendix 2. In defining 
pornography, Victor B. Cline, author of the study, 
noted that something could be regarded as ‘porno- 
graphic’ but still not be legally obscene." Id. at 1. 

2 See Telephone Decency Act of 1987, Hearing Before 
the Subcommittee on Telecommunications and Fi- 
nance of the U.S. House of Representatives Commit- 
tee on Energy and Commerce, 100th Cong., Ist Sess. 
(Serial No. 100-99, Sept. 30, 1987) at pp. 22-26, 27, 63- 
64, 96-97; Cable-Porn and Dial-A-Porn Control Act, 
Hearing Before the Subcommittee on Criminal Law 
of the United States Senate Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, 99th Cong., Ist Sess. (July 31, 1985, Serial No. 
J-99-46) at pp. 103, 135-138. 

ee Pub. L. 98-214, 97 Stat. 1469 (1983); amended 
by Pub. L. 100-297, 102 Stat. 424 (1988); further 
amended by Pub. L. 101-106, 103 Stat. 1159, 1192-1194 
(1989). 

2 See United States v. Various Articles of Obscene 
Merchandise, Schedule No. 2102, 709 F.2d 132 (2d Cir. 
1983). Other movies found not to be obscene included 
“Insatiable,” Star Virgin.“ The Opening of Misty 
Beethoven.“ and Inside Desiree Cousteau. The 
court described these movies as examples of hard- 
core pornography, describing and depicting a wide 
range of scenes of explicit sex on the part of adults, 
singly and in groups, including detailed portrayals 
of genitalia, sexual intercourse, fellatio, and mas- 
turbation.“ 709 F.2d at 134. See also Hermann v. Unit- 
ed States, 259 A. 2d 347 (D.C. 1969), holding the movie 
“Threes, Menage a Trois” not to be obscene. The 
movie was described by the court as depicting a 
succession of more or less disconnected scenes por- 
traying or suggesting sexual activities including re- 
petitive self-fondling of female nipples, lesbian-like 
stroking, some displays of female genital areas and 
pubic hair, and poses suggestive of cunnilingus be- 
tween a fully dressed man and a partly dressed 
woman. 259 A.2d at 348. 

Examples of the patently offensive indecent ma- 
terial broadcast by some stations are included in 
Appendix B. 

In his concurrence, Justice Powell noted that 
broadcasting—unlike most other forms of commu- 
nication—comes directly into the home, the one 
place where people ordinarily have the right not to 
be assaulted by uninvited and offensive sights and 
sounds .... Although the First Amendment may 
require unwilling adults to absorb the first blow of 
offensive but protected speech when they are in pub- 
lic before they turn away, .. . different order of 
values obtains in the home.” 438 U.S. at 759 (Powell, 
J., concurring in part) (citation omitted). 

The Court has recognized the government's sub- 
stantial interest in protecting the privacy of the 
home in non-broadcast contexts as well. See, e.g., 
Frisby v. Schultz, 487 U.S. 474, 484 (1988) (upholding a 
narrowly-tailored ban on picketing a specific resi- 
dence and stating that we have repeatedly held 
that individuals are not required to welcome un- 
wanted speech into their own homes and that the 
government may protect this freedom"); Carey v. 
Brown, 447 U.S. 455, 471 (1980) („The State's interest 
in protecting the well-being, tranquility and privacy 
of the home is certainly of the highest order in a 
free and civilized society"); Bolger v. Youngs Drug 
Products Corp., 463 U. S. 60, 77-78 (1983) (Rehnquist, J., 
concurring) (“We have often recognized that individ- 
uals have a legitimate ‘right to be left alone’ in the 
privacy of the home. . . the one place where people 
ordinarily have the right not to be assaulted by 
uninvited and offensive sights and sounds"). 

Our initial definition of indecency included the 
language when there is a reasonable risk that chil- 
dren may be in the audience.” Pacifica, 56 FCC 2d at 
98. Starting with our 1987 decisions, however, we 
have treated the nature of the material involved and 
the presence of children in the audience as separate 
issues because the question whether there is a rea- 
sonable risk of children in the audience is ‘‘more 
pertinent to. . . whether a broadcast is ‘actionable’ 
under 18 U.S.C. §1464 than to whether it is inde- 
cent. Reconsideration Order, 3 FCC Red at 936 n.8. 
See supra, n.8. 
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See, e.g., MIM Reply Comments at 22-25; Salem 
Reply Comments at 10-21; and AFA Reply Comments 
at 3-7. s 

See, e.g., Broadcasters Comments at 35-40; PEN 
Comments at 11-16; Post-Newsweek Stations (Post) 
Comments at 1-2; ABC Comments at 1921; C&M 
Comments at 7-16; and Cox Comments at 9-15. 

“PEN Comments at 16-20; Pacifica Comments at 
13-20; Post Comments at 2-5; and KDVS Comments 
at 11-14. 

* Broadcasters Comments at 40; ABC Comments at 
36-41; and Arizona Board of Regents et al. (Joint Par- 
ties) Comments at 22-23. 

% Broadcasters Comments at 44. 

37 We also note that the courts already have deter- 
mined that our definition of indecency is not uncon- 
stitutionally vague. See ACT I at 1338-1339. 

% Section 1464 states that ‘Whoever utters any ob- 
scene, indecent, or profane language by means of 
radio communication shall be fined not more than 
$10,000 or imprisoned not more than two years, or 
both.“ 18 U.S.C. § 1464. 

See, e.g., AFA Comments at 13; Bonneville Inter- 
national Corporation (Bonneville) Comments at 5; 
and Salem Reply Comments at 21-24. 

“See Broadcasters Comments at 26-29, See also Cox 
Enterprises (Cox) Comments at 26-28 and PEN Com- 
ments at 20-23. 

4 Broadcasters Comments at 13-17 and Appendix A; 
Broadcasters Reply Comments at 10-12; Pacifica 
Comments at 30-31; and ABC Comments at 23-28. 

“In enacting the 24-hour prohibition, Senator 
Helms, the author of the legislation, relied upon 
data regarding children 12 to 17 in arguing for enact- 
ment of the prohibition and, therefore, intended for 
it to apply to this age category. 134 Cong. Rec. 59912 
(daily ed. July 26, 1988) (Statement of Sen. Helms). 

See North Haven Board of Education v. Bell, 456 
U.S, 512, 526-527 (1982); Steiner v. Mitchell, 350 U.S. 247, 
254 (1956) (remarks of legislation’s sponsor is an au- 
thoritative guide to statute’s construction and de- 
serves to be accorded substantial weight). See also 
National Woodwork Manufacturers Association v. 
NLRB, 386 U.S. 612, 640 (1967) (It is the sponsors that 
we look to when the meaning of the statutory words 
is in doubt.) 

“The Court in ACT I noted that the Commission 
in a 1976 legislative proposal had recommended that 
the regulation of broadcast indecency be directed to 
protecting children under 12. See 852 F. 2d at 1342, cit- 
ing 122 Cong. Rec. at 33,367 n. 119. At the time, we 
made this recommendation for two reasons. First, 
we proposed that broadcasters could defend against 
an indecency complaint by showing that they had 
made efforts to minimize the risk of exposure to 
children. Including 18-year olds in the definition of 
children, we feared, would deprive broadcasters of 
this defense because of the difficulties inherent in 
effectively shielding 18-year olds from indecent pro- 
gramming. Second, we observed that age 12 ‘‘is the 
accepted upper limit for children's programming in 
the industry and at the Commission.“ 122 Cong. Rec. 
at 33,367 n.119; see 122 Cong. Rec. at 33,364 (Sept. 29, 
1976). 

However, not outside the confines of that debate 
and on further examination, we conclude that the 
appropriate upper limit for children's program- 
ming" differs from the appropriate upper limit for 
protecting children from exposure to indecent mate- 
rial. To the extent the public interest requires 
broadcasters to offer age-specific or other special 

mming for children, that interest subsides 
when the child reaches an age, such as 12 years old, 
when general interest programming serves his or her 
needs. In contrast, the wide usage of the age of 17 
and under in other federal and state laws intended 
to protect children from access to sexually explicit 
material demonstrates the general acceptance of the 
need to protect children older than 12 from exposure 
to such material, Moreover, our recommendation to 
Congress in 1976 simply struck a different balance 
between the need to protect children and the rights 
of adults to see or hear indecent matter from that 
struck by Congress in 1988 when it directed the Com- 
mission to enforce the prohibition on indecent 
broadcasting 24 hours a day. 

*Similarly, in enacting the 24-hour prohibition on 
broadcast indecency, the statute’s author expressed 
concern regarding the pervasiveness and accessibil- 
ity of the broadcast medium. 134 Cong. Rec. 89912 
(daily ed. July 26, 1988) (statement of Sen. Helms). 

Ol at 8361. 

u Id. Additional data submitted by AFA illustrates 
the pervasive nature of television, using the Chicago 
television market as an example. Chicago has 5 VHF 
and 3 UHF TV stations, of which most broadcast at 
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least 20 hours a day, 7 days a week. As a result, for 
over 80% of all hours in a week, day or night, there 
are at least 8 different programs being broadcast si- 
multaneously. In a typical 168 hour broadcast week, 
there are over 1,120 hours of programs broadcast. 
AFA Comments at 41-42. 


5! MIM Comments at 42-62. 

52 NOI at 8361. 

Bonneville Comments at 6-7. Bonneville's statis- 
tics are from Spring 1989 Arbitron Radio Ratings 
(Metro AQH M-F midnight-1:00 a. m.). 

“Salem Reply Comments at Exhibit 1. 

% NRB Reply Comments at Exhibit 2. 

Mr. Stern's morning radio show was the subject 
of one of the Commission’s 1987 indecency decisions. 
See Infinity Broadcasting Corp. of Pennsylvania, 2 FCC 
Red 2705 (1987). 

* Broadcasters Comments at 26 n.65, citing a poll 
by the Gallup Organization, WXRK Radio, Special 
Listenership Study (Dec. 1989). 

MIM Reply Comments at 20. 

*®KDVS Comments at 7-9. 

®KDVS Reply Comments at 3-4, 

Jd. at 5-8. 

® Pacifica Comments at 23-25 and Attachment 4. 

® Broadcasters Comments at 26. 

O at 8361 and Appendix B. Tables 3 and 4. 

O Appendix B. Table 3. 

With regard to KDVS’ concern that the Commis- 
sion omitted estimates of the sampling error or rel- 
ative standard error in the data presented in the 
NOI, the Commission does not attach the rating 
companies’ descriptions of methodology with error 
and reliability estimates for their data. However, 
these descriptions are readily available in ratings 
reports, and do not suggest that this information is 
systematically skewed, 

* NOI at Appendix B. Table 4. 

® NOI 8362 and Appendix C. 

® USCC Comments at 5. We note that USCC admits 
that the results of its survey are not conclusive, and 
that it was unable to receive a full response to its 
survey. Id. at 5-6. 

™KVDS Reply Comments at 4. 

“Salem Reply Comments at Exhibit 2 and NRB 
Reply Comments at Exhibit 1, citing data from 
Arbitron Television Market Reports for the five mar- 
kets for July 1989, 

7 Salem multiplies the 20,524,000 total population 
of 12 to 17 year olds cited in the VO by 4.8% to ar- 
rive at 972,192 children in this age range. Salem 
Reply Comments at 65. 

731990 Nielsen Report on Television at 1. 

“NOI at 8363. 

Id. at 2-34, Appendix C. 

16 MIN Reply Comments at 18-19. 

AFA Reply Comments at 8. 

1 AFA Comments at 38-39. 

79 Id. at n.55. 

®USCC Comments at 5-6, 

m NOI at 8361. 

Cable Communications Policy Act of 1984 
§624(d)(2), 47 U.S.C. §544(D)(2). 

™ See 47 U.S.C.A. §223 as amended by Pub. L. 101- 
66, 103 Stat. 1159, 1192-1194 (1989); Regulations Con- 
cerning Indecent Communications by Telephone (Report 
and Order), FCC No. 90-230, adopted June 14, 1990. 

“In replay comments, Broadcasters submit a list 
compiled by the Consumers Union of selected tele- 
vision models currently sold in the United States. 
Broadcasters claim that over 120 models are 
equipped with a channel blocking feature that pre- 
vents unauthorized access to channels. Broadcasters 
Reply Comments n. 14, Appendix 5. Virtually all of 
the televisions on this list have at least a twenty- 
inch screen and, judging by the list price, appear to 
be color televisions. Broadcasters provide no data 
showing the market share held by these models. No 
commenters submitted evidence as to whether chan- 
nel blocking devices for attachment to existing tele- 
vision sets are available, Furthermore, Broadcasters 
offer no information as to how channel blocking 
works, particularly whether a channel blocking fea- 
ture completely prevents access to a particular 
channel or whether it may easily be circumvented. 
Moreover, most television sets used in homes today 
do not have any blocking mechanism. Finally, no 
party has submitted evidence regarding the feasibil- 
ity of using televisions with channel blocking in 
this context, or of the market penetration of these 
televisions, 

% Many letters submitted in this proceeding em- 
phasized the impossibility of close supervision. Rep- 
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resentative of these are the following five. Mrs. Bar- 
bara Gigous of Warsaw, Indiana, wrote: I have two 
teenage boys who have their own walkmans and tape 
recorders, There is no way that I can know what 
they are listening to all the time.“ Donald and San- 
dra Lee of Irving, Texas stated: As working par- 
ents, our children have access to television at times 
when neither my husband nor myself are available 
to screen their viewing. The radio is available every- 
where they go and it is equally offensive...." 
Yvonne Thomas of Boonesboro, Maryland, a public 
school teacher, wrote “Many children live alone 
with a television as both parents are working.“ An- 
other teacher, Ann Davis of Shrewsbury, Pennsylva- 
nia, wrote: I turned in the radio about 6 A. M. to see 
if any of the schools had been delayed [due to in- 
clement weather]. This was the station suggested at 
school to listen to. I heard the most foul language 
and sexual innuendos I'd ever heard in public... . I 
had to ask [my son] to leave the room saying that 
I would let him know when the announcement was 
made.“ Cheryl Mayer of Bronson, Michigan, re- 
ported: As I was driving my four children to school 
one morning, around 7:30, I was appalled at what I 
heard on a radio station. two D.J's were very 
crude."* 

% Broadcasters Comments, Appendix C. Table 2. 

Sı NOI at 8363 and Appendix B. Table 5 at 8376. 

» jd, 

MIM Comments at 42-62; Salem Reply Comments 
at Exhibit 1; NRB Reply Comments at Exhibit 2; see 
also NOI at 8361 and Appendix B, Tables 3 and 4. 

®KDVS Reply Comments at 3-4. 

1 NOI at Appendix B. Table 4. 

n Salem Reply Comments at 65. 

% See 9919-21, supra. 

™ Broadcasters Comments at 21. 

% Id. at 23. 

*KDVS Comments at 7-8. KDVS submits data 
from a 1983 Arbitron survey of the San Francisco 
metropolitan area showing that teens comprise one 
to four percent of the total television broadcast au- 
dience during the day. 

“AFA Comments at 36-37; Lynda Beams (Beams) 
Reply Comments at 8-9 and Exhibit G: Bonneville 
Comments at 8. 

ACT I, 852 F. ad at 1341. 

% AFA Comments at 29. See also Salem Reply Com- 
ments at 63, note 92, in which Salem cites a 1990 
Nielsen study that over 14% of VCR taping is done 
from 11:00 p.m. to 6:00 a.m., and over 50% of VCR re- 
cordings are made when the television is turned off. 

0% K DVS Reply Comments at 6. 

10 For this reason, we overrule the conclusion 
reached in the Reconsideration Order, 3 FCC Red 930 
(1987), that time channeling is an effective means of 
controlling children's access to indecent broadcast- 
ing. 

103 Indeed, it appears that the most effective means 
for parents to actively supervise their children's lis- 
tening and viewing activities is to remove all tele- 
visions and radios, This result not only is highly im- 
practical, but also would deprive families of the 
many benefits of the broadcast media. 

103 See n.85, supra. 

104 See 1157-64, supra. 

105 See Post Comments at 1-2; Cox Comments at 24- 


we C&M Comments at 28-30. 

107 NOI at 8363 and n.44. The Pacifica Court noted. 
Because the broadcast audience is constantly tun- 
ing in and out, prior warnings cannot completely 
protect the listener or viewer from unexpected pro- 
gram content.“ 438 U.S. at 738, 

0 USCC Comments at 6; KDVS Comments at 1. 

% AFA Comments at 46; Salem Reply Comments 
at 72. 

ne Beams Reply Comments at 10; Salem Reply 
Comments at 72; AFA Comments at 46. 

m MIM Reply Comments at 30. 

na Broadcasters Reply Comments at 9, n. 17. 

us Pacifica Comments at 21-23. 

WAFA Comments at 44-46, n.65: Salem Reply 
Comments at 72, n.105; MIM Reply Comments at 35- 
36. 


nis We note that the broadcast in question in 
Pacifica was heard by a man while driving with his 
young son, and that the parent apparently missed 
the warning aired before the broadcast. Pacifica, 438 
U.S. at 730. 

nie Salem Reply Comments at Appendix 18. 

“uTKDVS Reply Comments at 7. 

ua NRB Reply Comments at 13. 

ne Butler v. Michigan, 352 U.S. 380, 383 (1957). In 
striking down a state statute that prohibited the 
sale to adults as well as to children of books tend- 
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ing to the corruption of the morals of youth,” the 
Court held that the statute was not reasonably tai- 
lored to its expressed purpose. In this case, a book 
arguably within the prohibited category was sold to 
an adult, and the Court stated that the effect of the 
statute was to reduce adults to reading only what is 
fit for children. 

12 See Bonneville Comments at 89; AFA Com- 
ments at 49-52; AFA Reply Comments at 34-36. 

123 AFA Comments at Appendices 4 and 5. In addi- 
tion, Appendix 3 lists over 200 titles of videotapes 
available through sexually-oriented magazines. 

122 Broadcasters Comments at 6. See also PEN Com- 
ments at 8-9. 

1233 Broadcasters Reply Comments at 3. Six of the 
broadcasts mentioned by Broadcasters consisted of 
radio talk shows, and the seventh included a live 
telephone conversation. 

14 Broadcasters Comments at 8-9. 

1235 Broadcasters Comments at 9, citing Schneider v. 
State, 308 U. S. 147 (1939). 

126 Broadcasters Comments at 9-10. 

12 Pacifica, 438 U.S, at 750 n.28. 

Wireless cable” is a relatively new service that 
provides multiple channels of video entertainment 
and informational programming using microwave 
frequencies and special reception equipment. Cur- 
rently there are 50 or more systems operating in the 
United States, and numerous additional systems are 
planned. See Competition, Rate Deregulation and 
the Commission Policies Relating to the Provision 
of Cable Television Service, Report, MM Docket 89- 
600 at 53 (released July 31, 1990, FCC 90-276). 

13 An estimated 2.8 million home satellite dishes 
are in use. /d. at 55. 

13 Approximately 500,000 viewers subscribe to 
SMATV service. Id. at 57. 

131 See Id. at 56. 

132 See Broadcasting, July 16, 1990, at 94. 

We note that broadcast licensees are obligated 
to know and to serve the special needs of children, 
see Children’s Television Programming, 55 R.R.2d 199, 
214 (1984), and as a result, they appear to be uniquely 
able to demonstrate that children are not present in 
the listening or viewing audience. 

[Before the Federal Communications 
Commission, Washington, DC] 
REPLY COMMENTS TO NOTICE OF INQUIRY 
(MM Docket No. 89-494) 


In the Matter of: Enforcement of Prohibi- 
tions Against Broadcast Indecency in 18 
U.S.C. Section 1464. 

To: The Commission. 

Prepared by: Salem Communications Cor- 
poration, Focus on the Family, H. Robert 
Showers, Esq., Legal Counsel. 

Submitted on Behalf of: Salem Commu- 
nications Corporation, Edward G. Atsinger, 
III. President, Focus on the Family. Dr. 
James C. Dobson, President. 

1. Radio Listening by Children During Late 
Night Hours. 

In New York, during July 1989, over 92,000 
children between ages 12 and 17 listen to 
radio at least 5 minutes during an average 15 
minute period (average quarter hour) and 
368,000 listen for at least 5 minutes (cume) 
between 12:00 midnight and 1:00 p.m. That 
number is 7% and 28% respectively, of all 
teens in New York Metropolitan area. 57,400 
teens listen on the average quarter hour and 
246,400 listen during the time period 1:00 
a.m.-2:00 a.m. In fact, the number of teens 
listening never drops below 16,000 per quarter 
hour and 66,000 per cume for any period dur- 
ing 12:00 midnight to 6:00 a.m. See Exhibit 1 
atl. 

In Chicago, the trend is showing high num- 
bers and percentage of teens in the radio lis- 
tening audience during the late night/early 
morning hours. For example, 49,600 or 7.2% 
teens are listening on the average quarter 
hour between 12:00-1:00 a.m. and 29,500 or 
4.29% of teens per quarter hour average from 
1:00 a.m.-2:00 a.m. When examining the 
cume, the numbers jump to 216,300 or 31.5% 
for 12:00-1:00 a.m. and 133,000 or 19.4% from 
1:00 a.m.-2:00 a.m. See Exhibit 1 at 2. 

In Los Angeles, during July 1989 the statis- 
tics are similar showing 46,900 and 25,700, re- 
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spectively, for 12:00-1:00 a.m. and 1:00 a.m. to 
2:00 a.m. time slots for quarter hour teen lis- 
tening audience. For the same time periods, 
184,400 or 21.8% of all teens and 115,000 or 
13.6%, respectively, are listening to one of 
the top 20 radio stations in Los Angeles. See 
Exhibit 1 for total late night teen audience 
and percentages in Los Angeles, New York, 
Chicago, Des Moines, Tampa & Bakersfield. 
When the three large metropolitan areas are 
combined, over 188,000 teens on the quarter 
hour and 769,000 teens for cume listen to radio 
between 12:00-1:00 a.m. Almost 27% of all 
teens in these three cities listen to radio for 
at least 5 minutes during that hour. 

The following chart indicates the national 
estimates for total teen listening audience: 

ESTIMATES OF NATIONAL TOTALS 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN LISTENERS 12 TO 17—NATIONAL 


ESTIMATES ! 
Percent of 
Average teens lis- 
ron Cume tening dur- 
ing hour 
1,334,557 5,441,542 26.87 
AM. 796,771 3,495,607 17.26 
AM. 447,211 1,935,320 9.56 
AM. 285,87 1,243,983 6.14 
AM. 220,067 850. 4.20 
AM. 600,055 2.536.084 1252 
120,254,000. See Morality in Media Reply Comments at 49-60 


If any alternative is successful in prevent- 
ing all but a “few of the most enterprising 
and disobedient young people to secure ac- 
cess to such indecent messages,“ then a ban 
would be unconstitutional according to Jus- 
tice Scalia in Sable. However, 5.4 million 
teens or 27% of all teens listening to radio 
between 12:00 a.m.—1:00 a.m. are not a few 
young people.“ Even in a relatively small 
radio market like Bakersfield, California, 
15.38% per quarter hour and 28.1% cume of 
teen population will listen to radio between 
12:00 midnight and 6:00 a.m. See Exhibit 1 at 
8. The national average estimates high- 
lighted above are surprisingly similar to 
FCC estimates reported in the Notice. For 
example, 1,334,557 children are estimated to 
be listening on the average quarter hour 
12:00 midnight to 1:00 a.m. above, while 
1,429,000 teens are estimated to be listening 
between 12:00 midnight and 12:15. In fact, the 
Commission’s low estimate between 3:45— 
4:00 of 309,000 is almost identical to the low 
estimate above of 285,000 for 3:00 a.m.—4:00 
a.m. quarter hour average. 

While the Court in ACT criticized the Com- 
mission for only estimating the number of 
teens in the total radio audience“ instead of 
indicating the size of the predicted radio 
audience for the specific radio stations in 
question“ per market by market data, the 
fact that teenagers are constantly dialing to 
locate different stations leads one to con- 
clude that market data of children listening 
audience will also give you the potential lis- 
tening audience per station. See ACT, 852 
F.2d at 1341. In fact, the number one method 
of finding out about a station is flipping the 
dial with over 70% listeners discovering a 
station by that method. Radio Trends, 3 (May 
1989). Ironically, the petitioners in ACT criti- 
cized the Commission for its use of specific 
station data rather than general time peri- 
ods to determine reasonable risk of children 
in the audience,’ 


% See Exhibit 1 at 4-6 for smaller cities’ teen lis- 


tening audiences during times traditionally reserved 
for channeling indecent broadcasts. 

"Petitioners alleged that the station approach 
may have the practical effect to cause broadcasters 
to forego the broadcast of certain protected speech 
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Thus, whether reviewed by national aver- 
age or by market analysis, time channeling 
during late night hours will not prevent sub- 
stantial numbers of children from listening 
to indecent radio broadcasts. 

2. Television Viewing By Children During 
Late Night Hours. 

The data discovered and presented in Ex- 
hibit 2 about the omnipresence of children in 
the television audiences and our children's 
television-watching habits are equally dis- 
turbing when considering time channeling 
and/or parental supervision as alternatives. 
Exhibit 2 of these Reply Comments summa- 
rizes the voluminous data about children 
(ages 2-11 and ages 12-17) in the late night 
television audience of Washington, D.C. dur- 
ing July 1989, New York Metro area during 
July 1989, Los Angeles during November 1989, 
Chicago Metro area during July 1989, and Des 
Moines during May 1989, as well as estimates 
of national averages. The figures are star- 
tling. 2 

In Washington, D.C., 89,304 teens and 35,304 
children (24% and 6% of the total teen and 
children population, respectively) are watch- 
ing on an Average Quarter Hour Rating ac- 
cording to 1989 Arbitration statistics. By 2:00 
a.m. 26,047 teens and 23,968 children (7% and 
4%, respectively) are still watching. As with 
radio, at any time between 11:00 a.m.-2:00 
a.m. there are greater percentages of chil- 


altogether, rather than to channel it to certain spec- 
ified late night shows." Infinity Broadcasting, et al., 
3 FCC Red. 930, 937, n. 47 (1987). However valid the ob- 
jection by the ACT Court, three factors make the 
point here moot and irrelevant: (1) almost 54% of 
teens are listening (over 12 million nationwide) in 
any market from midnight to 6:00 a.m., See Exhibit 
1 at 7; (2) Commission past history shows large num- 
bers of teens listening to station, i.e., Pacific Foun- 
dation, Inc. KPFR-FM, 112,000 teens per quarter hour 
were listening at the time, 2 FCC Red. 2698 (1987); 
Regents of the University of California on KCSB- 
FM, 12,000 children per quarter hour were listening, 
2 FCC Red. 2703 (1987) and Infinity Broadcasting Co. of 
PA on WYSP-FM, 60,000 teens in audience per quar- 
ter hour, 2 FCC (Red. 2705 (1987). See Exhibit 5. 

„With the advent of video cassette recorders 
(VCRs), television has become more pervasive and 
accessible to children. VCRs permit children, par- 
ticularly adolescents, to record a program during 
late night hours and view it later unsupervised. It is 
noteworthy that while nationally approximately 
64% of all households had a VCR, 75% 900% with 
children have acquired one.“ M. Winn, The VCR, A 
New and Important Baby Sitter?“ The New York 
Times, p. 29, vol. 6 (Aug. 27, 1989). Over 14% of VCR 
usage is done in late night hours from 11:00 p.m.-6:00 
a.m. Over 50% of all VCR recordings were made 
when the television was off. See Nielsen, 1990, Report 
on Television at 17, Thus, VCR has inserted a com- 
plicating factor to the equation of preventing chil- 
dren’s exposure to indecent broadcast material. 

Young children can even tape a program during 
the late night viewing and view it at a later time, 
presumably outside parental supervision. Out of 
62,763,000 children under 18 identified by the Census 
in 1986, only 73.9% lived with both parents and 63.9% 
of the wives worked outside the home. Statistical 
Abstract of the U.S. 1988, No. 69,62 and 624 (108th Ed. 
U.S. Dept. of Commerce Bureau of the Census) on 
any given weekday, approximately 44,387,311 will be 
either in a home where the mother works outside 
the home or in a single parent home. thus, a signifi- 
cant number of parents are not physically able to 
monitor their children’s listening or viewing habits 
simply because they are not present in the home 
with the child. 

When this fact is combined with the over 5 million 
children (12-17) listening to radio and over 3 million 
watching television, only one conclusion can be 
reach—millions of children who are unsupervised are 
listening to indecent broadcasting in the late night 
hours. The real harm from access and exposure to 
indecent visual material is to pre-adolescent and ad- 
olescent children, who are becoming sexually curi- 
ous, actively viewing and potentially imitating the 
inappropriate and, at times, dangerous sexual be- 
havior depicted on indecent television. 
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dren (under 18) in the television audience 
than adults. One can presume from the sta- 
tistics that this logically remains true 
throughout the early morning hours espe- 
cially when the “remainder time period” 
(which includes 2:00-6:00 a.m. Monday-Sun- 
day) in the Nielsen TV Viewing Activity 
Chart, shows that children and teenage com- 
bined percentages are significantly higher 
than adults. See Exhibit 2 at ‘1989 and 1990 
Nielsen TV Viewing Activity for Children, 
Adults and All Persons.” 

In New York, 360,360 teens and 142,836 chil- 
dren (24% and 6%) watch TV from 11:00-11:30 
p.m. Monday-Friday while on Friday and 
Saturday night the figures skyrocket to 
345,345 teens and 95,224 children (23% and 4%, 
respectively) for Friday-Midnight to 12:15 
a.m. and 450,450 and 142,836 (30% and 6% re- 
spectively) for Saturday night midnight to 
12:15 a.m. In New York, large numbers of 
teens and children (2-11) are still in the tele- 
vision watching audience at 2:00 a.m.—90,090 
teens and 23,806 children on the weekend. 

The trend on the high number of children 
in the late night television audience contin- 
ues for Los Angeles and Chicago. For example, 
in Los Angeles from 11:00 p.m.-11:30 p.m. 
Monday-Friday, 114,345 teens and 58,323 chil- 
dren are watching television with the num- 
ber escalating again for weekends with 
249,480 teens and 58,323 children watching tel- 
evision between midnight and 12:15 a.m. on 
Saturday night (24% and 3%, respectively). 
In Chicago, 212,613 children (under 18) are 
watching television midnight-12:15 during 
the week and 288,812 and 276,315 children, re- 
spectively are watching on Friday and Sat- 
urday nights, post midnight (12:00-12:15 a.m.). 

The national averages of teen television 
watching, as reflected below, are staggering: 


NATIONAL AVERAGE ON TEEN TV WATCHING—(12~17) 
Average Per- 
cent 


While one survey reveals that 81% of chil- 
dren under 12 and 70% of teens watch tele- 
vision with an adult during prime time 8:00 
p.m.—11:00 p.m., statistics for all other times 
of the day show children under 18 watching 
television alone.“ As was true with radio, 
children under 18 are watching television 
during the late night hours in greater per- 
centage than even adults both weekdays 
(i.e., Washington, D.C., 23% to 19% from 
12:00—12:15, Chicago 27% to 19% midnight to 
12:15) and weekends (i.e., Los Angeies 27% to 
20%, New York 36% to 22%, Washington, D.C. 
25% to 19% and Chicago 33% to 20% from 
midnight—12:15 a.m. on Saturday night). 
With over 4 million teens (not counting chil- 
dren 2-11) in the television audience from 
11:00—11:30 a.m. and over 3 million teens 
watching between 11:30—1:00 a.m. on the 
weekdays, the time channeling approach will 
not work for television either.“ 


During the school year (November 1989), the 
teens and children television watching somewhat de- 
creases as compared to summer but the weekend's 
high rates remain constant. Despite the expected de- 
crease during the weekday schooldays, 114,345 teens 
and 58,323 children are watching 11:00-11:30 Monday- 
Friday and over 40,000 children (under 18) still 
watching television at 2:00 a.m. on a school night. 
See Exhibit 2 and 3. 

U.S. Catholic Conference Comments at 5. 

During weekend late night hours, the teenage 
TV viewing swell to 3,605,212 and 3,929,276 for Friday 
and Saturday nights midnight—12:15, 
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C. The Extensive Late Night Child Broad- 
cast Audience and New Technology Under- 
mines Parental Supervision and Requires 
Governmental Assistance. 

Parental supervision during late night 
hours has become virtually impossible where 
between 79.9% and 53% have radios in their 
bedrooms, many of which have headphones 
making the sound almost impossible for the 
parent to detect. 


CHILDREN WATCHING LATE NIGHT TELEVISION 


NATIONAL AVERAGE ON CHILDREN WATCHING TV—(12— 


17) 
Time — Total 
11:00 to 11:30 % 21.2 4283805 
11:30 to 1:30 AM. 152 3,078,608 
145 to 2.00 A. 48 972,192 
6.00 to 7:00 AM. . 30 607,620 
Mid. to 12:15 AM. (Friday) 178 3805212 
Mid. to 12:15 AM, (Saturday) 194 39929276 


Assuming the Arbitron data on the five 
metropolitan areas to be universally rep- 
resentative of national TV viewing patterns 
among teens, we calculated national average 
by determining average percentage rates for 
Chicago, New York, Los Angeles, Des 
Moines, and Washington, and then applied 
the average percentages to the total number 
of teens in the United States, 20,254,000 as re- 
ported by the FCC on page 13 of the Notice. 


CHILDREN WATCHING LATE NIGHT TELEVISION 


WEEKLY TV VIEWING ACTIVITY FOR CHILDREN, ADULTS, 


AND ALL PERSONS 
(in percent) 
Children in oes 
Adults? 8 
25 8-11 57 N 
Mon to Sun 11:00 
p.m. to 1am, s 4 4 8 5 9 
Sat 1 to 8 p.m/Sun 
KOTOM., . 10 12 12 12 il 
Sat and Sun 7 a.m. 
to 1 p.m. is 10 11 75 5 5 
22 u 11 13.0 15 
16 19 17 13.5 14 
p.m, i Sun ? to 
Ip. 2¹ 29 32 31 30 
naikino a 
am, 
1 to 7 a.m. 
Sun and 7:3 
p.m, 7 14 125 16 16 
Total .. 100 100 100 100 100 


Source; Nielsen Report on Television 1990, p. 8. 


% Wired Bedroom at 1 and P. Christenson & P. De 
Bendedittis Eavesdropping on the FM Bend, 36 J. of 
Comm. 27,30 (Spring 1986). While research indicates 
that parents have little effect on their children's lis- 
tening habits, the post-midnight hours provide the 
best opportunity for children to listen to radio with- 
out their parent’s supervision. For example, one 
study directly contrary to ACT and NAB parental 
supervision report.“ found that 72% of children 
under 13 and 90% of 13-18 teenagers listen to the 
radio with an adult only sometimes“ or almost 
never.“ U.S, Catholic Conference Comments at 6. 
Catholic Conference's data also confirms the data 
summarized in Exhibit 1 at 1-8 that children listen 
to radio in far greater numbers then adults and pre- 
dominantly late at night and early in the morning. 
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WEEKLY TV VIEWING ACTIVITY FOR CHILDREN, ADULTS, 


AND ALL PERSONS 
[In percent} 
Children oe 
Adults? $ 
a en K 28 
Mon to Sun 11:00 
p.m. to 1 am. 4 8 10 9 
st 15 to 8 5 m. Sun 
ral 10 12 12 12 11 
sat ee son 7am. 
1 12 12 7 4 6 
21 11 u 14 14 
16 18 17 14 14 
Mon to Sat 8 to ll 
p.m. & Sun 7 to 
H 21 28 32 31 31 
Remainder (1 to 10 
a.m, MonFri and 
1 to 7 a.m, Sat 
Sun and 7:30 to d 
a 8 17 15 13 15 15 
100 100 100 100 100 
7 5 male and female figures. 
218+ ¢ Category ory used. 
Source: Nielsen Report on Television 1989, p. 8. 
ADV/rank/survey period and day Demographic ADI rat- ADO 
part or time period group! ing? lerspms > 
Washington/9 July 1989. 
Sign on-Sign o 19 70,699 
Baa 17 101,864 
31 115.251 
22 (131,824 
89,304 
35,952 
19. 70.99 
23,968 
21 78141 
5  299%0 
7 28.047 
4 23,968 
4 14.884 
3 17,975 
6 22,326 
17 101,864 
25 93,025 
day le, Sat. 7 41,944 
Midnight- -12:15 am ... 21 78.141 
Satu 1 Sun. Morning) 23,968 
1:45-2:00 BM ne 14 $2,094 
beta fs, Sun. Morning) 3 17,976 
New York/1 July 1989: 
—— on- ign off 22 330.330 
117 18 428.508 
32 489.4680 
22 323.732 
4 : 24 360,360 
M-F.. 6 142836 
11:30- 19 285,285 
MF.. 3 71418 
21 315315 
95,224 


S8 a 
3 
8 


MF 476,120 
Midnight-12:15 am 345,345 
Friday (ie, Sat, Morning) 4 95.224 
ay ha a an 30 450.450 
Satu 6 = 142,836 
1:45-2: 16 240.240 
Saturday (i.e. 1 23,806 
Los Angeles/2 November 1989; 
Sign on- “Si o.. 19 197.505 
n-Sat 18 349.938 
; : 32 332,640 
MF.. 21 408,261 
11:90- 11 114385 
MF.. 3 88323 
4 41,580 
1 19,441 
3 31185 
MAF on. 1 19,441 
45-24 2 29.790 
F l 19,441 
6:00- 5 51975 
MF.. 7 136,087 
8 83160 
MF ....... 25 486,025 
Midnight-12:15 am 6 62.370 
Friday (i.e., Sat. Morning) 2 38882 
Midnight-12:15 am 24 249.480 
Saturday (i.e, Sun. 3 58,323 
1:45-2:00 m 1 9 93,555 
Saturday (e., Sun. Morning) N 
Chicago/3 July 1989: 
en on-Sign ott .. 156,002 
Sun 2 19 225.220 
7:00-10: 35 248,185 
MF. 28 346,64 
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L period and day ADI rat- ADO 
part ot time period ing? [erspms? 

10:00-10:30 pm 29 2905. 
M+ IL 136,180 
10:30 27 191,457 
M-F 7 8660 
Midni 23 163.083 
MF 4 42.520 
1:45-2:00 am 8 56728 
M-F 1 12,380 
§:00- 2 14,182 
M-F 4 49520 
7:00-9:00 am 6 42.546 
F 22 2223360 
Midnight-12:15 32 226,912 
Friday lie. Sat. 5 61,900 
Midnight—12:15 am ... $ 25 177.275 
e Spa Sun. Morning) 8 89.040 
145-2 7 4963 
2 W700 


L — U: en Sun, oring) 


riday (i.e., Sat. 
Midnight-i2:15 am . 
5 ye et n. Korning 


— 
. in this exhibit are as follows: 


Des 
Moines 


—.— Chicago los Be New York 


Children 


75 2 Average ana 

afl Rag a 
ating ADI Population 01 

We 8S en Wy TS Hsp. WY 1388 

Los Angeles, November 1989; Des Moines, May 1989.¢ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Hawaii. 

Mr INOUYE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to advise the Senator, I have 
studied this amendment, and I wish to 
be associated with it, and we support 
it. 

Mr. STEVENS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alaska. 

Mr. STEVENS. I, too, join the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia in support of 
this amendment and yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further discussion? 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the vote on 
this amendment be held at 12 noon pur- 
suant to the leader’s advice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Hawaii has requested this 
vote—— 

Mr. STEVENS. What was the time, 
Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To be 
held at 12 o’clock tomorrow. 

Mr. INOUYE. Subject to the leaders’ 
approval. 


2 200 1,238,000 1,944,100 2,380,600 133,000 
k 572 100 709,100 1,039,500 1.601.500 75.200 
sf Rating, persons (within the identified demographic 
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Mr. STEVENS. Subject to the joint 
leadership; that is fine with me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I wish to 
thank both managers of the bill for 
their courtesy in helping me to arrange 
offering this amendment under a time 
limitation. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I believe 
the Senator from Colorado wishes to 
speak on the bill. I yield him 7 min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado is recognized for 7 
minutes. 

Mr. WIRTH. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman for yielding to me 
and for his good work on this bill, and 
that of the distinguished Senator from 
Alaska. 

Mr. President, I rise in support of S. 
1504, legislation to reauthorize the Cor- 
poration for Public Broadcasting for 
fiscal years 1994-96. 

Public broadcasting has been making 
significant contributions to our cul- 
tural life for decades. Public television 
is a national treasure, showcasing the 
best of American culture and history, 
providing a valuable source of enter- 
tainment and information, and filling a 
true need for educational programming 
on television. 

Public broadcasting helps fill the 
gaps that exist in our commercial 
broadcasting system, targeting audi- 
ences whose needs are not met by com- 
mercial broadcasters. 

Commercial television does not 
broadcast a wide variety of documen- 
taries about our history and culture. 
Public television does give viewers ac- 
cess to that kind of programming. 

One of the areas where Americans 
have made the greatest cultural con- 
tributions is in music. Our popular 
music has spread around the world. 
That music grew out of the many vari- 
eties of American music—jazz, blues, 
bluegrass, extra—that developed in dif- 
ferent regions of our country. Those 
music forms remain vital today and 
the millions of Americans who enjoy 
them turn to our public radio stations 
for that type of programming 

In the early 1970's, public ‘television 
grew significantly. Programs that 
began in those years are still with us 
today and have made significant con- 
tributions to our culture. I wonder how 
many of us have enjoyed Masterpiece 
Theatre, NOVA, “Frontline,” Wall 
Street Week," or Washington Week in 
Review“ over the years or encouraged 
our children to watch “Sesame 
Street.“ 

Sesame Street has had perhaps the 
greatest impact of any public tele- 
vision program. It is as much a part of 
the collective memory of a generation 
as any program offered on commercial 
television. Big Bird, the Cookie Mon- 
ster, and the other residents of Ses- 
ame Street“ continue to teach and en- 
tertain our children today. 
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That kind of educational program- 
ming is one of public broadcasting’s 
greatest achievements and builds on 
the educational channels that our pub- 
lic television system grew out of years 
ago. 

The near universal familiarity with 
Big Bird illustrates one of the most im- 
portant reasons for a viable public 
broadcasting system. It can give us a 
common unifying experience. 

This is particularly important today 
when we are seeing the development of 
a growing number of television chan- 
nels that offer specific types of pro- 
gramming. 

We are seeing a fragmentation of the 
television audience. The weakening 
dominance of the networks, the explo- 
sive growth of cable, and the increase 
in the number of television channels 
available to the average viewer have 
all helped divide the audience into a 
variety of market niches. 

Some argue that this means we no 
longer need a public television system, 
that viewers who want a type of pro- 
gramming offered on public television 
can now find a cable channel that spe- 
cializes in their area of interest. 

We have to recognize that we are los- 
ing something in this process. Like it 
or not, television is our primary source 
of information about what is happening 
in our country. We do not commu- 
nicate through other media or common 
gatherings as we did in the past. If we 
fragment the television audience into a 
collection of market niches, we will 
lose one of the remaining common cul- 
tural bonds that help unite us. 

Public television helps us look at 
ourselves as one people, not a collec- 
tion of groups with little in common 
but a shared geographic area. It does 
not exist to serve a market and does 
not face pressure to develop an niche to 
attract advertisers. Instead, it can 
focus on serving all of us. 

It is also available to all of us. Public 
television reaches 96 percent of the 
population. Not all of those people 
have, or can afford, the option of sub- 
scribing to cable to obtain access to 
programming unavailable through 
commercial broadcasters. 

Public television brings us programs 
like The Civil War“ or Eyes on the 
Prize“ that allow us to recall some of 
the events that have made us the coun- 
try we are today. Programs like those 
simply would not have the same im- 
pact if they were only available on a 
history channel which only a handful 
of viewers ever turn to. 

That is why it is important that we 
have a strong public television system 
even as alternative programming be- 
comes available through niche chan- 
nels. Public broadcasting stations will 
provide a greater variety of program- 
ming on one channel. Viewers who tune 
in for a historical documentary may be 
drawn to a cultural program that they 
would be unlikely to seek out on a sep- 
arate channel. 
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It is important that we have chan- 
nels that provide a wide variety of pro- 
gramming that appeals to Americans 
with very different tastes, back- 
grounds, and interests. Public tele- 
vision introduces viewers to elements 
of our culture and history that they 
might not otherwise be exposed to. It 
broadens our common understanding of 
our diverse country and culture in a 
way that a package of niche channels 
can never match. 

Marshall Turner, the former Chair- 
man of the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting, has written an article on 
the national role of public television 
that appeared in the March issue of 
Current, public television’s magazine. I 
think it is a thoughtful piece and en- 
courage Senators to read it. 

EDUCATION 

I would like to turn to an area of 
long-standing interest to me: children’s 
television and the important role tele- 
vision can play in education. 

We all know that the media is a pow- 
erful influence in our society. Parents, 
commentators, educators, psycholo- 
gists, law enforcement professionals, 
child care specialists, clergymen, and 
many others constantly decry the neg- 
ative influence of the commercial 
media, especially television, on our 
youth and our culture in general. 

A recent report by the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching cited the corrosive effects of 
commercial television on very young 
children. 

Recently, the American Psycho- 
logical Association released a report on 
the subject. The report argued poor 
viewing habits can lead to antisocial 
behavior, gender and racial stereo- 
typing, and diminished academic per- 
formance. 

While both of these organizations la- 
ment the influence of television in gen- 
eral, they hold out public television as 
an oasis of excellence in the vast 
wasteland. In fact, both organizations 
call for increased funding of public tel- 
evision. 

Television is a unique medium that 
offers incredible opportunities to en- 
rich the lives of America’s children. 
Virtually every developed country in 
the world devotes more resources than 
we do on educational television for 
children. 

Unfortunately, we do not make very 
good use of television’s educational po- 
tential. If anything, we may have gone 
backwards. It’s ironic that, in a very 
real sense, the more we know about the 
educational potential of television, the 
less we do to use it. 

Our commercial broadcasters often 
ignore the child audience or offer car- 
toon programs that are principally de- 
signed to promote toys to children. We 
can do better that this. Indeed, we 
must do better if we expect America’s 
youth to enjoy the same opportunities 
to learn from television as children 
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from countries where television is used 
more wisely as an educational re- 
source. 

I hope that the situation will soon 
improve. Last Congress, I worked 
closely with Senator INOUYE and others 
to enact the Children’s Television Act 
of 1990. This legislation should help 
bring more educational programming 
to commercial television in the future. 

But public broadcasting already does 
do better. Indeed, it is likely that more 
people know public broadcasting 
through children's shows such as Ses- 
ame Street,” Wonder Works,“ ‘‘New- 
ton's Apple, and Degrassi Junior 
High” than through any other pro- 
grams. 

Public broadcasting’s educational 
role, moreover, goes far beyond what 
most of us see on television or hear on 
the radio. 

Every school day, public television 
reaches 27 million students; hundreds 
of thousands of working adults receive 
higher education through college 
courses distributed by public tele- 
vision; public television brings courses 
in Japanese and Russian, advanced 
placement math and science to rural 
and other underserved students across 
the country; public television will soon 
be training Head Start teachers in re- 
mote Alaskan villages, Indian reserva- 
tions, and migrant labor populations 
via satellite. 

We can use the power of television to 
expand preschool and K-12 education, 
improve teacher training, advance 
adult literacy, and build community 
partnerships to solve problems. 

We have built the public tele- 
communications infrastructure to 
serve our country. We are just begin- 
ning to realize our potential to harness 
that infrastructure for education. 

We should be finding ways to develop 
that potential rather than tearing the 
system down because you do not like a 
few hours of programming, 

It is true that cable television offers 
many valuable educational programs 
as well. But good programming is use- 
less if viewers do not have access to it. 
And many more people have access to 
public television than to cable. 

In addition, cable viewers have to 
pay for programming. The families 
that are least able to afford edu- 
cational material and entertainment 
alternatives are the most likely to 
have children who spend money hours 
of their free time watching television. 
They are also the least able to afford 
cable and the educational programs of- 
fered by cable systems. 

These families and their children will 
only be able to benefit from tele- 
vision's educational potential through 
broadcast television. Commercial 
broadcasters simply have not done as 
good a job of providing educational and 
children’s programming as_ public 
broadcasters have done. It is important 
we keep a viable public television sys- 
tem in order to meet those needs. 
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INDEPENDENCE 

The final theme I want to touch on is 
independence. Public television is inde- 
pendent—independent of government 
guidance and independent of advertiser 
guidance. 

That independence was very carefully 
provided when the Corporation was es- 
tablished. The Corporation receives 
some Federal funds but it is required to 
obtain other funds in order to support 
programming. CPB is not a part of the 
Government and the vast majority of 
its funds—more than 80 percent—come 
from non-Government sources. 

Public broadcast stations are them- 
selves independent. The Public Broad- 
casting System and National Public 
Radio are not umbrella organizations 
that control member stations. Rather 
they are owned by the stations. 

The result is a system that is not de- 
pendent on any one funding source. No- 
body’s agenda drives programming. 

Public television is public television; 
the system is rooted in the fertile 
ground of its individual stations and 
the public that watches and support 
them, not in an overarching bureauc- 
racy that develops programming from 
the top down. 

That is the way it should be. Tele- 
vision is a very powerful medium. We 
should not allow the Government to 
dictate the content of broadcasts, to 
determine what should be our official 
culture. 

Today, Mr, President, we find public 
broadcasting under attack from some 
quarters. Yet, tearing down public 
broadcasting would be a tragic mis- 
take. We have public broadcasting be- 
cause the American people want public 
broadcasting. They know that public 
television and radio are positive influ- 
ences on the quality of life in their 
communities. 

It is true that the current system 
may produce programming that some 
individuals will dislike; after all, you 
can’t please everyone and if you try, 
you're likely to come up with some- 
thing that pleases no one. 

Diversity is an important goal. And 
diversity means that we should expect 
to be able to find programs we like and 
programs we don’t like when we turn 
on our TV or radio. 

It’s legitimate to criticize such pro- 
grams and to look at the quality and 
direction of public broadcasting as a 
whole. That kind of feedback can only 
help public broadcasters better serve 
the public. But I hardly think that we 
should move onto the slippery slope of 
Government restriction of program- 
ming. 

The independence of CPB and its pub- 
lic/private nature exists for a reason. 
Public broadcasting would not exist on 
the scale it does today without Govern- 
ment support; but it would not serve 
the public nearly as well as it does 
today if we begin to subject it to gov- 
ernment control. 
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With the relatively small amount of 
funding received each year, the public 
broadcasting community has done an 
excellent job of serving the American 
people. 

Despite this record, the Reagan ad- 
ministration repeatedly sought to 
eliminate the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting. 

I stood guard for 6 years as chairman 
of the House Telecommunications Sub- 
committee against this effort. Many of 
those supporting the legislation today 
led the same fight on this side of the 
Capitol. 

I would hope we do not need to do so 
again. 

We have delayed action on this mat- 
ter because of issues unrelated to the 
substance of the legislation. I am 
pleased we have resolved the delay and 
can once again return our attention to 
this important matter. 

We will apparently have three or four 
controversial amendments related to 
the legislation. We should debate them. 
But in the end, we should pass legisla- 
tion that ensures we will continue to 
have viable and vibrant public tele- 
vision and radio. 

So, Mr. President, I need not remind 
all of my colleagues and those who are 
watching of the remarkable diversity 
that comes from public broadcasting. 
The fact is this Nation’s cultural herit- 
age is played out in so many ways with 
narrow audiences and broad audiences 
that are not necessarily those that 
would be reached by commercial tele- 
vision and for the most part are not 
reached by commercial television, both 
because commercial television has a 
different mission—it is a mission of 
bringing an audience and a market to- 
gether. It is market-driven. That is not 
something that dominates public 
broadcasting, nor should I suggest that 
this is something that necessarily can 
be borne out by cable television. Much 
as cable television has brought also 
great diversity, cable television also 
has a commercial base and very signifi- 
cant parts of the public broadcasting 
that bring a unique and valuable mes- 
sage to the American public. 

Leaving aside that diversity of pro- 
gramming, which I think we should all 
rejoice in, and leaving aside the very 
unhappy, I thought, allegations made 
in the Washington Post by George 
Will—and I would like to include his 
remarks and those of Sharon Rocke- 
feller at the end of my comments—I 
want to target particularly the issue of 
children. 

The distinguished President pro tem- 
pore, the distinguished senior Senator 
from West Virginia, made some com- 
ments related to the impact of tele- 
vision on children, pointing out the 
number of hours that children spend 
watching television, the overall impact 
that television has on children. 

It used to be, Mr. President, that the 
three institutions in our society that 
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socialized the young were family, 
church, and school. To that has been 
added a fourth, television. Children 
spend more time in front of the tele- 
vision set than they do in the class- 
rooms. The impact of television on kids 
is enormous, and yet, for the most 
part, we as a society have totally ne- 
glected the important influence that 
television can have on children. And 
yet as we neglect this enormous instru- 
ment, this very powerful instrument, 
on the other hand we lament the de- 
cline in the educational capabilities of 
our children. Well, right in front of us 
is a perfect example. 

Neglect begets, unfortunately, a drop 
in performance. The amount of atten- 
tion that we spend on and the amount 
of funds that we invest in television 
and the relationship of television and 
children is appallingly small compared 
to what our competitors around the 
world will do, what the Japanese are 
doing, what the British are doing, what 
the Germans are doing, what the 
French are doing. We invest almost 
nothing in this enormously powerful 
medium and we leave it to those very 
commercial instruments that were re- 
flected in the comments of the Senator 
from West Virginia. 

In fact, it is only public television 
that almost alone uses the magic of 
television and the power of television 
through such programs as Sesame 
Street, Wonder Works, Newton's Apple, 
Degrassi Junior High, and so many 
other programs. It is to public tele- 
vision that we owe an extraordinary 
debt. Every school day public tele- 
vision reaches some 27 million students 
and hundreds of thousands of people 
are receiving higher education, various 
specialized courses, through public tel- 
evision. It is this remarkable achieve- 
ment and remarkable capacity of pub- 
lic television that I think we should re- 
joice in and support in passing this leg- 
islation today. 

Last year the distinguished Senator 
from Hawaii and I were working on the 
Children’s Television Act of 1991, a 
very important piece of legislation, to 
try to bring back to commercial tele- 
vision some modicum of accountability 
and some modicum of sense of the pub- 
lic interest. There is built into the 
Communications Act of 1934 the idea 
that broadcasters should broadcast in 
the public interest, convenience, and 
necessity.” The public interest stand- 
ard. 

Maybe we can have public broadcast- 
ing provide an even better example to 
commercial broadcasting. The distin- 
guished Senator from Hawaii and I 
tried to move the debate a little more 
in that direction. I hope that with the 
amendment of the Senator from West 
Virginia and other efforts we will able 
to now do much more for children in 
our society. 

A final comment, Mr. President, on 
public broadcasting. I am very pleased 
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that we avoided all of the censorship 
amendments that were going to be of- 
fered. It is enormously important that 
we allow public broadcasting to be free, 
public broadcasting to breathe the kind 
of free expression, noncensored public 
media that we should have. We should 
no more censor public broadcasting 
than we should attempt to censor pa- 
perback books or attempt to censor 
what is taught in schools of art. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the 
RECORD the exchange of views between 
George Will and Sharon Rockefeller, 
each of them in two columns, and fi- 
nally what I thought was a very fine 
column written by Marshall Turner, 
the former Chairman of the Corpora- 
tion for Public Broadcasting, entitled 
“The difference is that public TV 
serves a country, not a market.” 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, May 12, 1992) 

$1.1 BILLION FOR PUBLIC TV? 
(By George F. Will) 

With a spirit stronger than the reasoning 
behind it, Sharon Percy Rockefeller, presi- 
dent of WETA, Public Broadcasting in Wash- 
ington, reprimands me for advocating an end 
to federal subsidies for public television [op- 
ed, April 28). My offense, which her riposte 
moves me to re-commit, is this argument: 
Whatever one thinks of the case made a gen- 
eration ago for public funding, the case col- 
lapses in today's utterly transformed techno- 
logical and fiscal contexts. 

To advance the argument, I will stipulate 
that public television is a net enhancement 
of American life. If the waving of a magic 
wand could sustain it, the wand should be 
waved. But what public television wants is 
another $1.1 billion for three years. So the 
pertinent question is not whether, as Rocke- 
feller says, public television ‘‘improves” us. 
Rather, the question is whether public tele- 
vision—a paradigm of government's orna- 
mental activities, pleasant but inessential— 
has a strong claim on some of government's 
scarce resources. Are its claims stronger 
than those of child immunization, the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health and a thousand 
competing causes? 

Rockefeller says public television is part of 
government's promotion of the pursuit of 
happiness. Actually, it exemplifies govern- 
ment in the distorted role of deliverer of 
happiness. And to whom? To an economi- 
cally and intellectually advantaged constitu- 
ency that could and should fend for itself to 
satisfy its appetite for cultural services. 

When public television began, before the 
advent of cable and the VCR, it increased 
from three to four the choices available to 
most viewers. Today most households have 
scores of channels to choose from, including 
some (e.g., Discovery and Arts & Entertain- 
ment) that offer programming comparable to 
much of public television's programming. 

Rockefeller responds, ‘‘More outlets do not 
necessarily mean more choices; an increase 
in quantity does not automatically result in 
more diversity or higher quality.“ Surely 
Rockefeller is not denying the explosion of 
televised diversity. Instead, her argument 
suggests that any demand the market satis- 
fies must be of dubious quality. The implica- 
tion is that no matter how many choices the 
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market offers, government has a duty to add 
others by offering programs for which the 
market registers no demand. The argument 
guarantees that government television can 
forever, no matter what, be called nec- 
essary.” But it achieves this guarantee at a 
cost: It underscores the perverse rationale 
for federal subsidies. 


The rationale is that no matter how much 
programming the market provides, govern- 
ment is supposed to provide more. Why? Be- 
cause its programming is supposed to serve 
an audience so small or idiosyncratic or de- 
voted to quality“ that market forces, even 
those now offering a proliferation of pro- 
gramming to a much-segmented market, will 
not satisfy it. 


Rockefeller says of me, ‘‘He concludes that 
government should consign public broadcast- 
ing—and by extension other cultural institu- 
tions—to the forces of the marketplace.” 
And she likens public television to public 
schools, universities, libraries, hospitals, 
museums, symphonies and national parks.“ 
But it is Rockefeller who makes an unrea- 
sonable extension. Reasonable distinctions 
are necessary; let’s make some. 

Many cultural institutions serving small 
and primarily affluent audiences should in- 
deed be warned from dependence on tax dol- 
lars, especially federal dollars. And it is not 
in Rockefeller’s interest to put public tele- 
vision on any list with hospitals, which are 
institutions of life and death, and schools 
and universities, which are essential for pre- 
paring the population for freedom and social 
competence, Such lists underscore the fact 
that public television is a social adornment, 
not an essential. 


Which brings us to today's fiscal facts as 
public television seeks a 50 percent increase 
in its subsidy. 

Beginning in 1969 (two years after creation 
of the Corporation for Public Broadcasting), 
the Nixon administration debated establish- 
ing a guaranteed annual income. Debate 
raged concerning practicalities and ethics— 
but not costs. Sen. Daniel Patrick Moynihan 
(D-N.Y.) later published a 559-page book on 
the controversy, devoting just 34 lines— 
lines—to costs. Back then, he says, it was 
simply a given“ that money would be found” 
for any nice idea. 

Today, although the defense budget has de- 
clined in rea] terms for eight years, every de- 
fender of a domestic spending program still 
says, “The military wastes money!“ Thus 
Bill Moyers says the military spends $200 
million on marching bands, therefore Con- 
gress can vote more than six times that sum 
for public television. 


Such crashing non sequiturs acquire a kind 
of crazy plausibility after a decade of fiscal 
vandalism. Given the $400 billion deficit, 
what difference does another 31 billion 
make? That is, no choices are necessary as 
long as government borrowing can push 
costs into the future. But the need for spend- 
ing cuts is indisputable. So as it con- 
templates public television’s subsidy, Con- 
gress should ask two simple questions: If not 
here, where? If not now, when? 


If something as marginal as public tele- 
vision successfully defends its subsidy, cuts 
can come only at the expense of Americans 
less affluent, educated, articulate and skill- 
ful at lobbying than public television’s ag- 
gressively moralistic constituency. And pub- 
lic television will be a paradigm of govern- 
ment’s role as servant of the comfortable 
and defender of the strong at the expense of 
the future. 
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[From the Washington Post, Apr. 23, 1992] 
WHO WOULD KILL BIG BIRD? 
(By George F. Will) 

Is nothing sacred? Evidently not. Even 
public television is being questioned by some 
conservatives who evidently do not under- 
stand the importance of being earnest. 

Some troglodyte Neanderthal Puritan 
Yahoo philistine reactionary inquisitorial 
Victorian barbarian blue-nosed Cromwellian 
know-nothing Savonarolas—that is, conserv- 
atives, as the public television lobby sees 
them—are wondering why taxpayers should 
give another $1.1 billion to public television. 

A good question. 

The Corporation for Public Broadcasting 
was born 25 years ago as a final filigree on 
the Great Society. It already has a quarter 
of a billion of federal funds for 1992 and an- 
other quarter of a billion in 1993. At issue 
today is a 50 percent increase to $1.1 billion 
for 1994-96. The caliber of the defense of the 
CPB can be seen in Sen. Gore's cri de coeur: 
How many senators here have children who 
have watched ‘Sesame Street’ and ‘Mister 
Rogers“ Neighborhood’? * * This is one 
thing that works in this country.“ 

How apt: A wealthy legislator in a cham- 
ber well-stocked with people like him, call- 
ing for subsidies for his children program- 
ming because it works,“ whatever that 
means. 

Does Big Bird need a subsidy? He is a prod- 
uct of Children’s Television Workshop, a 
multi-media giant grossing more than $100 
million from programming, publications and 
licensing fees. 

The original argument for public television 
was that over-the-air broadcasting allows 
only a few competitors who are driven to 
seek a broad—and low—common denomina- 
tor. That argument has been obviated by 
technology—by cable and the onset of 
“narrowcasting” to many small segments of 
the American audience. 

Public television's advocates argue that al- 
most all households can receive it, whereas 
only 60 percent of households are wired for 
cable. But leaving aside the continuing 
spread of cable, a crucial question is: How 
many people who do not have cable because 
they cannot afford it are watching public tel- 
evision? Not many. Public television’s audi- 
ence always has been economically and in- 
tellectually up-scale. 

The original rationale for public television 
was wonderfully sealed against questioning. 
It was that government had to subsidize such 
programming precisely because so few people 
wanted it. The argument goes like this: If 
the public were more discerning, there would 
be no need for government subsidies—but, 
then, a discerning public would not object to 
government subsidies. After all, by defini- 
tion, a discerning public discerns the merits 
of government as a provider of services. 

The CPB provides 16 percent of the funding 
for public television stations. But those sta- 
tions claim 5.2 million voluntary donors. If 
each would give another $70 a year (less than 
the average cable subscriber pays for three 
months of service), they would raise the $1.1 
billion without requiring taxpayers to sub- 
sidize their entertainment. 

Dr. Laurence Jarvik of the Heritage Foun- 
dation has another idea about what to do 
with the CPB: Sell it. Jarvik believes, rea- 
sonably, that there are ample cable, broad- 
cast and home video markets for magnifi- 
cent work like Ken Burns's Civil War“ se- 
ries. Therefore private investors could make 
and syndicate such quality programming. 
Today, Jarvik says, public television is a 
solution in search of a problem.“ 
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Walter Goodman of The New York Times 
asks: “Is Dr. Jarvik so satisfied with com- 
mercial TV that he can see no room for fur- 
ther innovation?“ The answer is: No, but 
does Goodman believe that any possibility of 
innovation“ in any sector of society justi- 
fies a federal subsidy? If not, what makes 
television special? 

Politically, what is special is public tele- 
vision’s audience. For example, WETA, 
Washington's public station, says its con- 
tributors have an average household income 
of $94,583. They would have $94,513 after send- 
ing WETA an extra $70 to keep the senators’ 
children wholesomely entertained. 

WETA'’s audience would be an advertiser's 
dream. Indeed it is a dream for those who ad- 
vertise in WETA’s magazine. Thus govern- 
ment is entangled in subsidizing competition 
against private print as well as broadcasting 
enterprises. 

The public television lobby is, in part, an- 
other example of government-as-an-interest 
group. It is government lobbying itself. It is 
an effective lobby because it is in most con- 
gressional districts—wherever there are pub- 
lic stations and audiences. Public television 
audiences are, like the members of the 
American Medical Association, the National 
Association of Manufacturers and many 
other muscular lobbies, largely affluent, edu- 
cated and articulate. 

Public television is a paradigm of Ameri- 
ca’s welfare state gone awry. It is another 
middle-class actually, upper-middle-class— 
entitlement. If you doubt the entitlement 
mentality of the public television lobby, 
hear its indignant rhetoric equating any 
questioning of their subsidy with censorship. 
The public television lobby consists dis- 
proportionately of people with the financial 
and educational means to provide their own 
entertainment, but who have the political 
competence to bend public power to their 
private advantage. 

Think of it this way: The relationship of 
CPB spending to affluent America is approxi- 
mately that of agriculture subsidies to agri- 
business. 

{From the Washington Post, Apr. 28, 1992] 
BIG BIRD: SOMEONE DIDN'T Do HIS HOMEWORK 
(By Sharon Percy Rockefeller) 

George Will's column Who Would Kill Big 
Bird?“ [op-ed, April 19] portrays public tele- 
vision as an example of the welfare state 
gone awry’’—a vehicle for entertaining the 
rich and powerful at the expense of the ordi- 
nary taxpayer. While it is refreshing to see 
Mr. Will in his guise of a populist, he has ne- 
glected to do his homework, His statements 
about public television are often distorted, 
often just plain wrong. Some examples: 

Citing “The Civil War“ to point out the 
“ample cable, broadcast and home video 
markets.. available to public television is 
like using Thomas Alva Edison as an exam- 
ple of why all inventors should make money. 
It is also 20/20 hindsight. Where were all 
those potential investors when a young, un- 
known filmmaker came to public television 
and proposed 11 hours of photographs but- 
tressed by music and voice? They were sali- 
vating over Roseanne.“ WETA—and public 
television—believed in The Civil War“ and 
Ken Burns, and supported him from the mo- 
ment he began his research. Furthermore, we 
supported him not because his program 
looked good on a financial forecast but be- 
cause we felt that what he had to say was 
important. Our yardstick was good program- 
ming, not profit. 

A more apt question for Mr. Will to con- 
sider: Would private investors fund the hun- 
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dreds of hours of extraordinary television on 
PBS that are not potential blockbusters but 
nonetheless inform, enrich, educate and de- 
light viewers? Of course not. 

Is WETA's audience an advertiser's 
dream“? Perhaps, if we sold advertising; but 
we don’t. We tried once: In the early 1980s, 
public television conducted an FCC and con- 
gressionally authorized 10-market advertis- 
ing experiment. It confirmed that our pro- 
gramming could not generate enough adver- 
tising revenue to support the system, and 
concluded that continued government fund- 
ing was essential. 

The fact is that public television remains 
the only place a viewer can watch operas, 
ballets, symphonies or public affairs docu- 
mentaries the way they were designed to be 
watched—without commercial interruption. 
Public television stations need public sup- 
port precisely because their value lies in pro- 
ducing and broadcasting high-risk programs 
of quality that do not necessarily make 
money. Just ask the networks. 

Mr. Will believes that because of cable tel- 
evision, the audiences once served by public 
television will be served by the expanding 
marketplace. He is wrong. More outlets do 
not necessarily mean more choices; an in- 
crease in quantity does not automatically 
result in more diversity or higher quality. 

Radio offers an example. Dozens of stations 
dot the dial; yet they compete for audiences 
within a few formats: talk, news, rock and 
roll, country, some classical. There is noth- 
ing like National Public Radio's “All Things 
Considered” or Morning Edition“ anywhere 
in commercial radio. Why does Mr. Will as- 
sume that the television environment with- 
out PBS would be any different? Perhaps he 
should examine the British system, where re- 
cent efforts to force broadcasters to rely on 
advertising for funding threaten to push doc- 
umentaries and cultural programming right 
off the air. 

Mr. Will selectively quotes statistics to 
imply that public television is an elitist ac- 
tivity. In fact, the demographics of public 
television closely mirror the demographics 
of the American population. A third of public 
television households have annual incomes 
of less than $20,000, and 60 percent earn less 
than $40,000. Recent surveys of the Sesame 
Street“ audience show that the program 
reaches nearly a quarter of all U.S. house- 
holds with incomes under $10,000, over half of 
the Hispanic households that have children, 
and over 40 percent of African-American 
households with children. Sesame Street“ 
is also shown in thousands of day care cen- 
ters. This is elitist? 

Mr. Will’s statistics are distorted partly 
because he fails to distinguish between view- 
ers and members—between those who watch 
and those who contribute to public tele- 
vision. His failure is disingenuous: It stands 
to reason that members are most likely to be 
drawn from the more affluent viewers. Like 
all other institutions that rely on contribu- 
tions, public television has a membership 
that is more skewed to the higher income 
groups than its viewership. 

But the most troubling part of Mr. Will's 
column is his extraordinarily crabbed view 
of the role of our government. He concludes 
that government should consign public 
broadcasting—and by extension other cul- 
tural institutions—to the forces of the mar- 
ketplace. 

Yet, as he has often reminded us, our gov- 
ernment was formed to promote not just life 
and liberty but also the pursuit of happi- 
ness.“ In this effort it assists all sorts of in- 
stitutions: public schools, universities, li- 
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braries, hospitals, museums, symphonies and 
national parks. Historically the province of 
the elite, these institutions have now be- 
come available to everyone. We spend a tiny 
portion of the federal budget on them; in 
fact, only 6.2 percent of WETA’s $43 million 
budget comes directly from the federal gov- 
ernment via the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting. 

The idea behind this support is always the 
same—that promoting access to education, 
the arts and the outdoors enriches the whole 
society. Far from being elitist, it is one of 
the great unifying themes of our country. By 
giving everyone access to Beethoven and 
Dickens, Alvin Ailey and Leonard Bern- 
stein—and, yes, to Ken Burns and Big Bird 
too—we improve ourselves. 

Is Mr. Will against all such support—or 
just that for public television? Does he deny 
that government has a role in perpetuating 
the cultural vitality of society? If so, he 
should come out and say it. If so, we differ. 

(The writer is president of WETA radio and 
television.) 


[From the Washington Post, May 25, 1992] 
AN ANSWER TO GEORGE WILL'S ANSWER 
(By Sharon Percy Rockefeller) 

George Will's second attack on public tele- 
vision in three weeks [op-ed, May 12) offers 
the extraordinary spectacle of a columnist in 
retreat. In response to my arguments, he has 
dropped his reflections on the wealth of pub- 
lic television’s members and discarded his 
contention that public television could sur- 
vive on advertising. He now stipulates that 
public television is “a net enhancement of 
American life.“ Just months ago, he ap- 
plauded WETA and Ken Burns's Civil War” 
series by saying, If better use has ever been 
made of television, I have not seen it.“ 

He has now focused on a single central 
issue: Is public television an essential serv- 
ice, deserving of federal support? 

Will’s reasoning is based on an analysis of 
our audience and today’s utterly trans- 
formed technology.“ Sadly, it remains 
flawed and ignorant of the facts. 

Will calls public television’s audience an 
economically and intellectually advantaged 
constituency that could and should fend for 
itself.” The truth is that almost 80 percent 
of all American families watch public tele- 
vision each month—well over 100 million 
people. Furthermore, our audience mirrors 
the demographics of the United States as a 
whole: Thirty-three percent of public tele- 
vision viewers live in households with less 
than $20,000 in annual income. Sixty percent 
live in homes with less than $40,000. 

Perhaps more important, many of them 
are children—hardly people who could and 
should fend for themselves.“ For them, pro- 
grams like Sesame Street, Mister Rog- 
ers“ Neighborhood,’ Shining Times Sta- 
tion“ and “Where in the World Is Carmen 
Sandiego?” offer alternatives to the violence 
of commercial cartoons and a window on the 
excitement of learning. Laurance Jarvik of 
the Heritage Foundation, whom Will quotes 
approvingly, says. Sesame Street’ is just 
another kids’ program—no better than ‘Un- 
derdog’ or The Flintstones.“ Tell that to 
parents worried about the role models their 
children see on commercial television. 

Public television is the largest classroom 
in the world. Some 75 percent of all schools, 
representing 30 million students, can use 
public television, and most do. Thousands of 
viewers have secured high school equiva- 
lency degrees by watching. Nearly 2 million 
have taken college courses for credit with 
thé help of public television. 
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Will counts on the explosion of televised 
diversity“ to satisfy our hunger for program- 
ming of quality. He feels that the advent of 
cable provides an opportunity for program- 
ming now on public television to find its 
niche in the commercial world. But what 
about the 40 percent of Americans who can- 
not afford or choose not to purchase cable? 
He also implies that programs that could not 
find a niche are programs “for which the 
market registers no demand.“ He is wrong, 
on two counts: 

If public television has accomplished any- 
thing, it has been to make the best of our 
cultural heritage available and affordable to 
more people than at any other time in 
human history. When we broadcast Wagner's 
Ring Cycle“ in 1990, more people saw it in 
one week on American public television than 
had ever seen it live in all the Ring“ pro- 
ductions since 1876. Far from serving small 
or idiosyncratic’’ audiences, public tele- 
vision is replete with programs that register 
significant demand—but not enough to be 
commercially viable. It is also, at least in 
part, responsible for the remarkable growth 
of the performing arts in the United States. 
I don't know how to put a dollar value on in- 
spiring a child in Wyoming or Watts to be- 
come a teacher, scientist or artist; I do know 
that it is worth the public’s support. 

The for-profit motive of commercial tele- 
vision is different from the motives that 
drive public television. Commercial tele- 
vision’s primary goal is to deliver viewers to 
advertisers. Public television’s standard is 
programming that stimulates and informs. 
By its very nature, this essential difference 
in programming philosophy makes public 
television's programs unique, distinctive 
and essential. 

While federal funding is only 17 percent of 
all of public television's revenues, it provides 
critical leverage, making possible a partner- 
ship of government, corporate, foundation 
and individual support. About 5.2 million 
families contribute to their local stations. 
Public broadcasting in America receives 
roughly $1 per person from the federal gov- 
ernment, compared with $40 in the United 
Kingdom, $32 in Canada and $18 in Japan. 

Public television is not a marginal endeav- 
or, an “ornamental activity.“ As television 
has evolved to become the central medium of 
communication and information in our soci- 
ety, public television has grown in impor- 
tance as a source of alternative expression, a 
provider of cultural diversity. Would its pro- 
grams survive in the commercial market- 
place? Speaking to Ted Koppel on 
»Nightline.“ Will confessed that he had no 
idea, but that's a chance he's willing to take. 
I'm not. And I don't believe that most Amer- 
icans are either. 


{From Current Magazine, Mar. 2, 1992] 
THE DIFFERENCE IS THAT PUBLIC TV SERVES 
A COUNTRY, NOT A MARKET 
(By Marshall Turner) 

Some say that the advent of new media— 
in particular, the challenge of cable tele- 
vision—has decreased the need for public 
broadcasting and its partial support. The op- 
posite is true. Such suggestions miss the 
point of public television’s enduring poten- 
tial. Our opportunities to serve the Amer- 
ican public are growing as a result of 
changes in the broadcasting environment. 
We should welcome discussions of public 
broadcasting, with the confidence that a 
clearer understanding of our purpose, and 
perhaps some adjustments of our structure 
or tasks, will strengthen our service. If any- 
thing, the need for public television and fed- 
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eral support of it is stronger now than in 
1967, when the Public Broadcasting Act was 
passed. 

It should be noted that federal support is 
not the heart of public television: member 
support is. Federal money makes up about 17 
percent of total public TV revenues. In 1990, 
individuals contributed to public TV stations 
a larger percentage of revenues—22 percent— 
than any other category of supporter. 

Public television originally was conceived 
as a voice of quality in what former FCC 
Chairman Newton Minow called a vast 
wasteland.“ For the third of us who do not 
have or cannot afford cable, including many 
with the greatest need for educational pro- 
grams, broadcast television is even less dis- 
tinguished than it was then. 

For viewers with access to many channels, 
television may not be a wasteland, but it is 
a thick jungle of largely undistinguished 
programs. To be heard in a noisy jungle, one 
needs to have a distinctive voice. Public tel- 
evision has that voice. 

Personally, I have never felt that non- 
commercial" is a good adjective to apply to 
public broadcasting. We raise most of our 
money from noncommercial sources, but an 
important part of our financing comes from 
corporate underwriting. And at least some of 
a corporation's desire to identify itself on 
public television comes from what anyone 
would consider a commercial motivation. 

So what makes public broadcasting pub- 
lic"? Is it just a matter of degree? Is it just 
“less commercial“ than other television? Is 
commercial television just less public“ be- 
cause it airs high-quality programs less 
often and interrupts them with commercials 
instead of running underwriter credits at be- 
ginning and end? 

I think the answer to this question, and 
the key to the purpose of public broadcast- 
ing, relates to the difference between a coun- 
try and a market. 

The geographic United States and its popu- 
lation are a market. So is every other place 
and people. But we are also—very impor- 
tantly for those of us who live here—a coun- 
try. I think we all understand the difference. 

A country is a body politic and a culture 
that, if successful, enables a people to make 
good collective decisions, express their pur- 
poses, share some common values, protect 
themselves, develop to their full potential, 
and enhance their lives. 

Markets“ are vigorous, challenging, flexi- 
ble and ultimately truthful. Their ability to 
learn, react and satisfy inspires admiration. 
But markets have no thoughts, values or 
higher purposes beyond their reflective re- 
sponse to needs. Few people have knowingly 
fought or died for a market. 

A people needs to nurture those things 
that help it be a country. Common experi- 
ences, such as wars, elections, art, music, 
drama and sports events are examples of 
things that help us to be country-like. A 
common language and a common analogy 
base, rooted in knowledge of the shared his- 
tory and literature that define us, are criti- 
cal to our ability to discuss issues and make 
decisions as a body politic. 

We are not thrown into as much oral com- 
munication as we once were. Newspapers, 
town meetings, neighborhood bars and even 
schools have faded in quality or importance 
for this purpose. For good or ill, most Ameri- 
cans today rely on television as their prin- 
cipal source of information about their coun- 
try, other Americans and subcultures with 
which they have little contact. They also 
rely on television for knowledge of their 
leaders and potential leaders, for most of the 
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theater and opera they will see, for too much 
of the American history and literature they 
will learn and for much of the information, 
education and individual expectations that 
help us work as a country. 

Only public television—non-market-driven 
television, excellence-diven television—has 
as its sole purpose the education and devel- 
opment of the American community. Public 
television’s best programs such as The Civil 
War, MacNeil/Lehrer News Hour, Sesame 
Street and Eyes on the Prize, exemplify its 
service commitment and raise the hurdle for 
our performance in the future. 

These lofty ambitions, and public TV's ac- 
ceptance of federal funds, are great respon- 
sibilities, with great obligations. public tele- 
vision must never be government“ tele- 
vision. It must never sacrifice its quality or 
educational goals to build audience numbers. 
It must never become a service available 
only to those who can afford cable or direct 
satellite services. It must not narrow the 
breadth of opinion it expresses or of financial 
support it receives. It must not advocate, 
even by implication, positions on partisan 
political issues, and must be equally acces- 
sible to the broad spectrum of mainstream 
political views. It must always work hard to 
preserve the characteristics that made it 
public.“ 

(This article is based on remarks by Mar- 
shall Turner, chairman of the CPB Board, at 
the board’s Jan. 27 meeting in Columbia, S.C. 
Turner is an engineer and partner in the San 
Francisco venture capital firm of Taylor and 
Turner Associates and a 10-year member of 
the KOED-TV/FM Board.) 

Mr. WIRTH. I thank the Chair. I 
yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LIEBERMAN). Who yields time? The Sen- 
ator from Hawaii. 

Mr. INOUYE. I believe the Senator 
from Nevada wishes to be recognized. 

Mr. REID. The Senator from Hawaii 
is correct. 

Mr. INOUYE. Ten minutes. 

Mr. REID. I ask of the floor leader 
that I have 10 minutes on this matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Hawaii has yielded 10 min- 
utes to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. REID. I extend my thanks to the 
manager of this bill, the Senator from 
Hawaii, for his cordiality on this and 
all matters on which I deal with him. 

Mr. President, we in Congress spend a 
great deal of time on matters relating 
to very specific issues, not to the pub- 
lic in general. On this issue, this mat- 
ter now before this body, we are going 
to talk about something that means a 
lot to the average American. One of the 
reasons we have come under so much 
criticism lately in Congress is that we 
do not spend enough time on matters 
that relate to more of the American 
people. 

This bill is important, I repeat, to 
the average American. I know it is im- 
portant to the people of Nevada for a 
lot of reasons. KLVX, the public tele- 
vision station in Las Vegas, which is 
known as channel 10 to those of us who 
spend a lot of time in southern Nevada, 
and KNPB, channel 5 in Reno—we refer 
to channel 10 in the south, channel 5 in 
the north—if this legislation passes, 
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would receive $1.3 million in the form 
of community service grants, These 
grants which support many of these 
stations’ operations and services are le- 
veraged into many State, local, cor- 
porate, and individual contributions. 

Public television and public radio in 
Nevada, as elsewhere, cultivate lit- 
eracy, freedom from drugs and alcohol, 
voluntarism, public-private partner- 
ships, education reform, and much 
more. 

We hear so much in modern-day 
America about voluntarism. There is 
nothing that is more exemplary of vol- 
untarism than public television and 
public radio. These two stations that I 
have talked about are valuable commu- 
nity partners, promoting effective 
local involvement and helping people 
determine their own future. 

In 1992, KNPB is undertaking a com- 
munity outreach project called Elec- 
tion 92. The objectives of this project 
are ambitious. Their objectives are to 
achieve by the November general elec- 
tion the highest turnout of voters in 
the viewing area and to have the most 
informed electorate in any election 
ever before. I think they can do it. The 
station will work with local officials to 
assist in registering voters, especially 
those groups of citizens who tradition- 
ally have not participated in the proc- 
ess. 

And KNPB will produce a series of 
programs that will question the can- 
didates running for office, specifically 
on issues of local interest. 

In other outreach programs, KLVX 
produced Income Tax Open Line,” a 
live, phone-in program featuring local 
accountants and IRS representatives 
answering questions concerning income 
tax and filing procedures. 

KLVX also produces the weekly se- 
ries “Law for the Layman, which con- 
sists of roundtable discussions with 
local attorneys who give viewers an- 
swers to legal questions, in language 
that can be easily understood, on such 
topics as driving under the influence; 
child support and custody; estates, 
trusts, and wills; and many workers’ 
rights, workers always having prob- 
lems with what their respective rights 
and obligations are in the workplace. 

For Black History Month, KLVX pro- 
duced “The Road to Las Vegas: A 
Black Perspective,“ documenting the 
migration of black families from Lou- 
isiana and Arkansas to Las Vegas and 
exploring special features of the Afri- 
can-American cultural heritage. 

Public broadcasting is also an essen- 
tial educational resource that makes a 
difference. Nevada public television 
stations provide instructional pro- 
gramming to more than 160,000 elemen- 
tary and secondary school students in 
more than 225 schools. Both stations 
also provide teacher guides to the pro- 
gramming and utilization workshops 
for educators. 
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We have some teachers that special- 
ize, Mr. President, in using public tele- 
vision to teach students. 

We all know that Nevada, by area, is 
mostly a rural State. Las Vegas takes 
up a very small percentage of the 
State, as does the Greater Reno area. 
The little town of Lund, NV, for exam- 
ple, has a high school with only 20 stu- 
dents. They cannot afford a foreign 
language teacher. But thanks to 
KLVX, two of these students are able 
to take a French class. This is a lan- 
guage and a culture the students of 
Lund would never have the opportunity 
to know about if it were not for public 
broadcasting. Three other small 
towns—Panaca, Laughlin, and Mes- 
quite—these are spread out over a large 
area of the State of Nevada—also par- 
ticipate in this French program, bring- 
ing the total number of students to 22. 
Twenty-two students in the State of 
Nevada are able to take a French class, 
for example, they would not ordinarily 
be able to take. 

John Hill, director of KLVX, told me 
about a time he visited the little town 
of Mesquite, approximately 90 miles 
from Las Vegas. He walked into a 
classroom unannounced to find stu- 
dents with headphones on watching in- 
tently the French lesson being given on 
his station. A student afterward told 
him he had always had trouble learning 
languages until he was able to take 
this televised class. 

In cooperative arrangement with 
Reno’s Access Cable 30, KNPB’s in- 
structional programs are rebroadcast 
several times a week to ensure greater 
access to this programming. Through 
Truckee Meadows Community College, 
KNPB also provides broadcast courses 
for college credit, and the station 
works with professional organizations 
in the community to offer continuing 
education opportunities. 

Both the Reno and Las Vegas sta- 
tions also produce quality local pro- 
gramming. KNPB produces Silver 
State,“ now in its sixth season of 
weekly indepth discussions about is- 
sues facing Nevada and Nevadans; the 
weekly ‘Journalists’ Notebook: Ne- 
vada News in Review,” a series with 
the area’s top journalists discussing 
the week's major news stories from 
northern Nevada “Open Line,“ occa- 
sional live, call-in programs bringing 
experts from a variety of disciplines 
and allowing viewers to offer their 
questions and comments; and The Ne- 
vada experience, a monthly series ex- 
amining the people, places, history, 
and culture of Nevada. KLVX produces 
a similar variety of quality local pro- 
gramming in the southern part of the 
State. 

“The Nevada Experience“ is a fas- 
cinating show. The Nielsen rating anal- 
ysis of a November 1991 broadcast 
showed that one out of every five peo- 
ple watching television were tuned to 
this show. There are a number of these 
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shows that come to mind. For example, 
there was one of the itinerant Basque 
sheepherders who roamed the moun- 
tains and valleys of Nevada and left be- 
hind thousands of carvings on the 
trunks of aspen trees. 

I had the opportunity, Mr. President, 
to take a pack trip into a new wilder- 
ness area, the Table Mountain Wilder- 
ness Area. And one of the highlights of 
that trip was that we went to an area 
where a sheepherder many, many years 
ago had carved on these trees various 
pictures, some of which I guess, if you 
stretch your imagination a little, can 
be slightly pornographic. This lonely 
sheepherder out in the middle of no- 
where in Nevada was carving little pic- 
tures on the tree, but as the trees grew, 
they are now big pictures on the tree. 
This was one part of the television pro- 
gramming. 

There was another segment that pre- 
sented the 80-year history of ‘‘The Vir- 
ginia and Truckee Railroad,“ perhaps 
the most famous of all short-line rail- 
roads ever in the history of this coun- 
try. I watched it. It was a great pro- 
gram. They went around and found 
where the locomotives are now located, 
and have pictures of the trains and his- 
tories of those trains. It was fascinat- 
ing. 

Yet other segments tell the story of 
the prehistoric Indians who inhabited 
the shores of Lake Lahontan, the his- 
tory of the Pony Express in Nevada, 
and many other vital historical per- 
spectives of our State that simply 
never, never would have been shown 
but for public television. 

I would also like to say a few words 
about Nevada Public Radio. Federal 
funding through the CPB has helped 
Nevada Public Radio expand its service 
area immensely. Almost all of southern 
Nevada is now served by KNPR, Las 
Vegas; KTPH, in Tonapah, and KLNR, 
in Panaca. These stations have in- 
creased their audience in the last 2 
years from 30,000 to almost 60,000. This 
is in 2 years. 

KNPR has grants in preparation that 
will establish Nevada’s first Radio 
Reading Service for the blind and vis- 
ually handicapped. This essential serv- 
ice will not be possible without Federal 
support. This bill that Senator INOUYE 
and Senator STEVENS are talking about 
is legislation that affects people at 
home in our States, like the small 
State of Nevada. 

Last year, KNPR produced two half- 
hour documentaries about the history 
of race relations in Las Vegas that 
were broadcast locally and then picked 
up by NPR nationwide. 

In addition, their station KNPR pro- 
duces Jazz Night from Las Vegas” 
which is heard on over 130 stations na- 
tionwide. This jazz performance pro- 
gram is now entering its 10th year. 

On March 24, KNPR won the 1991 
Jack R. Howard Award for Journalistic 
Excellence. The award was for a two- 
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part documentary broadcast last sum- 
mer entitled. Las Vegas: Mississippi 
of the West or Promised Land?“ The 
documentary, written and narrated by 
William Drummond and Faith Fancher 
and produced by John Stark, explored 
the little-known segregationist system 
that developed early in Las Vegas re- 
sorts as well as race relations in the 
gaming industry today. That exciting 
program was done on the radio. 

In northern Nevada, KUNR-FM 
serves one of the largest land areas in 
the public radio system. The station 
has translators in Yerington/Smith 
Valley, Hawthorne, Lovelock, 
Winnemucca, Incline Village, Verdi, 
Alturas, and Bishop. 

Mr. President, this station even goes 
into California. It covers hundreds and 
hundreds of square miles. 

Next month, a translator will be op- 
erating in the town of Elko, NV, an- 
other 400 miles away. This translator 
will allow listeners to pick up KUNR 
all the way across the State on Route 
80. 


Despite this large area, KUNR does 
not have a news department due to 
lack of funds. In fact, this is part of the 
voluntarism I spoke about when I an- 
nounced earlier that there was a great 
example of voluntarism. In fact, 76 per- 
cent of the air time on KUNR is engi- 
neered or hosted by volunteers. 

Remember, this is a program that is 
broadcast even into California; the sta- 
tion even goes into California. It goes 
to faraway Elko, 400 miles away. 

Public broadcasting provides a strong 
return on Federal Government invest- 
ment. In fiscal year 1990, over 14,000 
subscribers contributed more than 
$866,000 to support the services of 
KLVX and KNPB, and nearly 2,000 peo- 
ple volunteered their time. 

This is extraordinary. If this is not 
evidence of public broadcasting sup- 
ported by the public, then we cannot 
give evidence because you cannot give 
more. For two radio stations, the lis- 
tening audience contributed almost $1 
million and donated time of 2,000 peo- 
ple amounting to tens of thousands of 
hours. 

The Corporation for Public Broad- 
casting is a valuable national asset, 
and it is essential to the education of 
the cultural life of America, especially 
States like Nevada which have large 
rural areas. 

I urge my colleagues to pass this bill 
without weakening amendments, so 
that the work of this worthwhile public 
service may continue. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. The Public Tele- 
communications Facilities Program 
[PTFP] was established to extend the 
delivery of public broadcast services, 
increase the number of facilities serv- 
ing and operated by women and minori- 
ties, and assist stations in improving 
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their facilities. In addition, the PTFP 
now funds nonbroadcast telecommuni- 
cations projects designed to expand the 
use of telecommunications for edu- 
cational purposes. 


Section 393(b)(4) of the Public Tele- 
communications Facilities Act of 1978 
limits PTFP facilities improvement 
grants to existing public broadcasting 
stations. I understand that the Na- 
tional Telecommunications and Infor- 
mation Administration [NTIA] has in- 
terpreted this provision to mean that 
existing nonbroadcast educational en- 
tities are eligible for improvement 
grants only if their projects will extend 
their service to a new geographical 
area. As a result, the National Techno- 
logical University [NTU] is not eligible 
for grants unless it will use the grant 
to expand service to new areas. 


NTU is a 43-member consortium of 
the leading U.S. engineering univer- 
sities, and the University of California- 
Berkeley, and I am proud that the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina was one of 
the charter members. This organiza- 
tion was created through a partnership 
of businesses and educators to provide 
engineering courses to schools that 
could not provide those courses them- 
selves, in order to address the shortage 
of engineers in this country today. 


Accordingly, I ask the distinguished 
chairman of the Communications Sub- 
committee whether section 393(b)(4) is 
meant to be more inclusive than the 
NTIA interpretation. 


Mr. INOUYE. While I continue to be- 
lieve that the PTFP's primary mission 
is to assist public broadcast stations to 
expand service to unserved areas of the 
country and assist existing stations in 
replacing obsolete equipment, I am 
aware of NTIA’s vital role in helping to 
finance some of the country’s most 
successful distance learning systems. 
This support has made it possible for 
groups like NTU to help strengthen our 
educational system and economy. 


I am also aware of NTIA’s rulings on 
the eligibility of monbroadcast im- 
provement grant applications. It is my 
view that section 393(b)(4) can be read 
as being more inclusive to permit an 
existing nonbroadcast entity to com- 
pete for improvement grants to extend 
service to a new geographical area or 
to enable a nonbroadcast entity to ac- 
quire equipment needed to produce and/ 
or deliver important new programming 
to be distributed within the current 
geographical contours of an existing 
nonbroadcast network. 


Mr. HOLLINGS. I thank my col- 
league for his statement. As one of the 
principal authors of the Public Tele- 
communications Financing Act of 1978 
that extended financing to nonbroad- 
cast applications, I agree with his in- 
terpretation of the scope of section 
393(b)(4). 
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AMENDMENT NO. 1860 


(Purpose: To make certain changes concern- 
ing the Board of the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting and to make certain informa- 
tion available for public inspection) 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 


The Senator from Hawaii [Mr. INOUYE] pro- 
poses an amendment numbered 1860. 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


Strike all on page 3, line 4, through page 4, 
line 23, of the Inouye substitute to the com- 
mittee amendment and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


SEC. 5. (a) REDUCTION IN NUMBER OF MEM- 
BERS.—(1) Section 396(c)(1) of the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 396(c)(1)) is 
amended— 

(A) by striking 10“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof 9“; and 

(B) by striking 6“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof 5“. 

(2) Section 396(c)(2) of the Communications 
Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 396(c)(2)) is amended by 
striking 10 and inserting in lieu thereof 
9 

(b) TERM OF OFFICE.—Section 396(c)(5) of 
the Communications Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C, 
396(c)(5)) is amended to read as follows: 

5) The term of office of each member of 
the Board appointed by the President shall 
be 6 years except as provided in section 5(c) 
of the Public Telecommunications Act of 
1992. Any member whose term has expired 
may serve until such member's successor has 
taken office, or until the end of the calendar 
year in which such member's term has ex- 
pired, whichever is earlier. Any member ap- 
pointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior to 
the expiration of the term for which such 
member's predecessor was appointed shall be 
appointed for the remainder of such term. No 
member of the Board shall be eligible to 
serve in excess of 2 consecutive full terms.”’. 

(c) TRANSITION RULES.—(1) With respect to 
the three offices whose terms are prescribed 
by law to expire on March 26, 1992, the term 
for each such office immediately after that 
date shall expire on January 31, 1998. 

(2) With respect to the two offices whose 
terms are prescribed by law to expire on 
March 1, 1994, the term for each of such of- 
fices immediately after that date shall ex- 
pire on January 31, 2000. 

(3) With respect to the five offices whose 
terms are prescribed by law to expire on 
March 26, 1996— 

(A) one such office, as selected by the 
President, shall be abolished on January 31, 
1996; 

(B) the term immediately after March 26, 
1996, for another such office, as designated by 
the President, shall expire on January 31, 
2000; and 

(C) the term for each of the remaining 
three such offices immediately after March 
26, 1996, shall expire on January 31, 2002. 

(4) As used in this subsection, the term 
office“ means an office as a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting. 
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Strike all on page 10, line 23 through 25, of 
the Inouye amendment to the committee 
amendment, and insert in lieu thereof the 
following; 

AVAILABILITY OF INFORMATION FOR PUBLIC 

INSPECTION 

Sec. 14. (a) CPB INFORMATION.—Section 
396(1) of the Communications Act of 1934 (47 
U.S.C. 396(1) is amended by striking para- 
graph (4) and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

**(4)(A) The Corporation shall maintain the 
information described in subparagraphs (B), 
(C), and (D) at its offices for public inspec- 
tion and copying for at least 3 years, accord- 
ing to such reasonable guidelines as the Cor- 
poration may issue. This public file shall be 
updated regularly. This paragraph shall be 
effective upon its enactment and shall apply 
to all grants after January 1, 1993. 

„B) Subsequent to any award of funds by 
the Corporation for the production or acqui- 
sition of national broadcasting programming 
pursuant to subsection (k)(3)(A)(ii)(II) or 
Gii), the Corporation shall make avail- 
able for public inspection the following: 

„) Grant and solicitation guidelines for 
proposals for such programming. 

(ii) The reasons for selecting the proposal 
for which the award was made. 

(111) Information on each program for 
which the award was made, including the 
names of the awardee and producer (and if 
the awardee or producer is a corporation or 
partnership, the principals of such corpora- 
tion or partnership), the monetary amount 
of the award, and the title and description of 
the program (and of each program in a series 
of programs). 

“(iv) A report based on the final audit find- 
ings resulting from any audit of the award 
by the Corporation or the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, 

“(v) Reports which the Corporation shall 
require to be provided by the awardee relat- 
ing to national public broadcasting program- 
ming funded, produced, or acquired by the 
awardee with such funds. Such reports shall 
include, where applicable, the information 
described in clauses (i), (ii), amd (iii), but 
shall exclude proprietary, confidential, or 
privileged information. 

“(C) The Corporation shall make available 
for public inspection the final report re- 
quired by the Corporation on an annual basis 
from each recipient of funds under sub- 
section (k)(3)(A)(iii)(I), excluding propri- 
etary, confidential, or privileged informa- 
tion. 

„D) The Corporation shall make available 
for public inspection an annual list of na- 
tional programs distributed by public broad- 
casting entities that receive funds under sub- 
section (k)(3)(A)(ii)(II) or (iii)(II) and are en- 
gaged primarily in the national distribution 
of public television or radio programs. Such 
list shall include the names of the programs 
(or program series), producers, and providers 
of funding.“ 

(b) INDEPENDENT PRODUCTION SERVICE IN- 
FORMATION.—Section 396(k)(3)(B)(iii) of the 
Communications Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 
396(k)(3)(B)(iii)) is amended by adding at the 
end the following new subclause: 

“(VI) The Corporation shall not contract 
to provide funds to any such independent 
production service, unless that service 
agrees to comply with public inspection re- 
quirements established by the Corporation 
within 3 months after the date of enactment 
of this subclause. Under such requirements 
the service shall maintain at its offices a 
public file, updated regularly, containing in- 
formation relating to the service's award of 
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funds for the production of programming. 
The information shall be available for public 
inspection and copying for at least 3 years 
and shall be of the same kind as the informa- 
tion required to be maintained by the Cor- 
poration under subsection (/)(4)(B).”’. 

Strike all on page 11, lines 5 through 8, of the 
Inouye amendment to the committee amend- 
ment and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

SEC. 17. Section 5(a) shall take effect on 
January 31, 1996. All other provisions of this 
Act are effective on its date of enactment. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, the mi- 
nority leader, Senator DOLE, Senator 
STEVENS, and I have all agreed to the 
adoption of the amendment regarding 
the disclosure of information by the 
CPB and the terms of the Board mem- 
bers. 

This amendment is straightforward. 
The disclosure amendment requires 
that the CPB maintain a public file 
containing information concerning na- 
tional programming that the CPB 
funds directly, information on national 
programs produced or acquired by pub- 
lic radio stations with grants from the 
CPB for national programs, and an an- 
nual list of national programs distrib- 
uted by public broadcasting entities 
that receive grants from the CPB for 
the production of programming and 
that are engaged in the national dis- 
tribution of public television or radio 
programs. In addition, as a condition of 
receiving any funding from the CPB, 
the CPB shall require that the Inde- 
pendent Television Service maintain a 
public file with certain information 
concerning the programming it funds. 

This amendment responds to con- 
cerns that have been raised over the 
ease with which the public can gain ac- 
cess to information concerning na- 
tional public broadcasting program- 
ming. Much of the data to be available 
for public inspection are already kept 
by the CPB or can be provided easily 
by the awardees of program funds and 
are already made available to Con- 
gress. By requiring CPB to maintain 
all of the required information at its 
offices, however, we will facilitate the 
public’s access to information on the 
expenditure of Federal funds to support 
public broadcasting. 

Mr. President, I am pleased that the 
objective of ensuring the availability 
of this information is being met with- 
out applying the Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act to the Corporation. We all 
know that CPB is a private, nongovern- 
mental corporation and that it would 
be inappropriate to apply Government 
agency regulations to it, particularly 
considering the first amendment ac- 
tivities in which the recipient of its 
funds engages. This amendment is con- 
sistent with the means Congress has 
used in the past to apply worthwhile 
public policies to public broadcasting 
without endangering its non-Govern- 
ment status. 

I would also like to point out that 
these disclosure requirements only 
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apply to national programming after 
that programming has been aired by 
public radio and television stations and 
we do not intend that any information 
be collected by the CPB prior to the 
airing of the programs involved. In the 
case of grants given out by the CPB di- 
rectly to producers for the production 
of programs, the CPB is required to 
give out information set forth in sec- 
tion (4)(B) of this act after the award of 
the grant for the program. 

Moreover, under no circumstances, 
are the CPB or the recipients of CPB 
funds required to make available to the 
public any proprietary information of a 
privileged or confidential nature; inter- 
nal documents or correspondence with 
outside parties, this includes but is not 
limited to information dealing with 
policy development, programming pro- 
posals, or preliminary audit findings, 
congressional correspondence; internal 
working papers; confidential personnel 
information; or, any other information 
which, if released, could impair the 
Corporation’s or recipient’s capacity to 
carry out their mandated responsibil- 
ities in an independent manner free 
from Government direction, super- 
vision, or control. 

We leave to the Board of the Corpora- 
tion the responsibility for setting poli- 
cies and procedures concerning the 
form under which information will be 
submitted by public broadcasting enti- 
ties covered by this provision and the 
terms and conditions under which the 
public may have access to information. 
For example, the CPB may find it nec- 
essary to charge members of the public 
who seek large numbers of copies for 
the cost of copying the information in 
its public file. 

BOARD TERMS 

This amendment simply changes the 
date on which CPB Board members’ 
terms expire to January 31, of the ap- 
propriate year and permits members 
whose terms expire before their succes- 
sor is confirmed to sit for the remain- 
der of the calendar year or until their 
successor is confirmed. Under current 
law, Board members must vacate the 
Board on the date their term expires, 
whether or not a successor has been 
confirmed. S. 1504, as reported by the 
committee permitted the Board mem- 
bers to remain on the Board until their 
successor was confirmed. The amend- 
ment we are considering today will 
simplify this process by permitting the 
CPB's Board members to sit until the 
end of the calendar year in which their 
term expires. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I asso- 
ciate myself with the Senator’s com- 
ments on this amendment, and we will 
agree to it. I yield the remainder of my 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment (No. 1860) was agreed 
to. 
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Mr. STEVENS. Does the Senator 
from Montana have an amendment? 

Mr. BURNS. I have a statement I 
would like to make at this time. 

Mr. STEVENS. I yield to the Senator 
from Montana such time as he may 
need. 

Mr. BURNS. Mr. President, I want to 
take a few minutes to talk about an 
amendment that I considered offering, 
but will not offer out of respect for the 
chairman, Mr. INOUYE, and of his desire 
to get this bill passed as soon as pos- 
sible. As he knows, I am also a strong 
supporter of the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting and especially of its com- 
mitment to education. I am an even 
stronger advocate, however, of distance 
learning in general, which is why I con- 
sidered offering as an amendment to 
this bill, my bill, S. 2377. 

The purpose of S. 2377 is to help re- 
move some of the technological bar- 
riers that are stunting the growth of 
distance learning. Distance learning is 
the use of telecommunications tech- 
nology to bring instruction into the 
schools. It gives students in rural Mon- 
tana, or inner-city New York, access to 
advanced math, science, or language 
courses that otherwise would not be 
available due to the lack of resources 
in these areas. Distance learning can 
take place via a variety of technologies 
including satellite, microwave, cable, 
and fiber optics. I am totally commit- 
ted to making a nationwide broadband 
fiber optic network that will benefit 
every school, library, health care facil- 
ity, home, and business a reality. How- 
ever, I happen to believe that the most 
cost-effective, immediately available 
way to foster the growth of distance 
learning is through satellite trans- 
mission. S. 2377 establishes a program 
of Federal loan guarantees making it 
possible for a non-Federal, nonprofit, 
public corporation to obtain financing 
for the purchase or lease of a dedicated 
education satellite system for the de- 
livery of instructional programming. 

A dedicated education satellite will 
allow the education sector to take full 
advantage of the opportunities avail- 
able through distance learning via sat- 
ellite. It will allow instructional pro- 
grammers to collocate their program- 
ming on one satellite system. A system 
that is run by, and for, educators. A 
system that makes education its first 
priority, giving all instructional pro- 
grammers equal access at an equal 
price. Such a system addresses two of 
the major barriers that instructional 
programmers face in the commercial 
market—cost and preemption. Because 
educational users are considered occa- 
sional buyers, they often pay the high- 
est rates for time that is preemptable 
by commercial users. The benefits of 
collocation to education are similar to 
the benefits realized by the cable in- 
dustry when they collocated. Program- 
mers benefit because they are on a sys- 
tem that reaches a broader range of 
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users; and users benefit because they 
have access to a wide range of pro- 
grams all on one system. Currently, 
educational/instructional programming 
is being offered on 12 to 15 different 
satellites. A school can only have its 
dish focused on one satellite at a time; 
thus it is likely to have access only to 
the one or two programs on that sat- 
ellite. If all the programming was col- 
located on a single satellite, schools 
would have access to at least 24 chan- 
nels of instructional programming—24 
different programs—every hour of the 
school day. They could than offer a 
number of courses via satellite at the 
same time. In short, they could make a 
more cost-effective use of their ground 
equipment. 

I think this initiative has a lot of 
merit, Mr. President, but there are oth- 
ers with a different point of view. Over 
the past few weeks, my staff and I have 
met and talked with representatives 
from the Corporation for Public Broad- 
casting [CPB] and the Association of 
Public Television Stations [APTS]. 
Through our discussions, it became 
clear to us that they believe their sys- 
tem may be sufficient to meet the 
needs to the education sector. They 
will have Telstar 401 launched at the 
end of 1993, and through digital com- 
pression plan to offer more channel ca- 
pacity to education. I certainly support 
their efforts, but I do not believe, as 
some may, that a satellite system dedi- 
cated to education will duplicate their 
system. At a minimum, there will be a 
5- to 7-year interim period between now 
and the time the education sector can 
make full use of Telstar 401's capacity. 
First, since the satellite’s launch takes 
place in the middle of the school year, 
the first year of availability to the 
schools will begin in the fall of 1994. 
Second, the use of digital compression 
will require a substantial investment 
in new equipment by both educational/ 
instructional programmers and users. 
Programmers will have to purchase a 
$40,000 to $100,000 encoder to send pro- 
gramming to the satellite; and users 
will have to purchase a $600 to several 
thousand dollar decoder to pull the 
programming down. Given that State 
and local education budgets are tight, 
it may be some time before that type 
of investment is made on a widespread 
basis. Even in the long term, I believe 
there are enough programmers and 
users out there to benefit from both 
systems. Capacity questions aside, I 
must also hold strong to my belief that 
Federal support of an education sat- 
ellite system be premised on the prin- 
cipals of equal access at an equal price 
for all instructional programmers. 

It is because Senator INOUYE ex- 
pressed to me his concern that the op- 
tions and issues need to be more fully 
explored and that he is willing to work 
with me to do so, that I decided not to 
offer my amendment to this bill. Let 
me just say in closing, I look forward 
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to working with the Senator from Ha- 
waii to promote distance learning. He 
is certainly one of the most well-re- 
spected members of this body and very 
knowledgeable on telecommunications 
issues. 

Mr. INOUYE. I want to thank my col- 
league for his explanation of his bill 
and for not offering it at this time as 
an amendment to this particular bill. I 
do believe that his proposal has merit, 
as do many other proposals on this sub- 
ject. It is for this reason that I have 
scheduled a hearing on June 17, on tele- 
communications and education. Sen- 
ator BURNS has already indicated his 
willingness to participate in that hear- 
ing. I am also asking the Senator to 
suggest some witnesses that we can 
have at that hearing to speak specifi- 
cally to his proposal. 

Mr. BURNS. I certainly appreciate 
that offer, and will plan to take the 
Senator up on it. I think that a hearing 
on this subject will help clarify for us 
the issues that need to be addressed. 
My legislation is not comprehensive 
legislation, it was not intended to be. 
There are other barriers to distance 
learning and other opportunities for 
Congress to promote distance learning. 
I look forward to working with you, 
Senator INOUYE, on comprehensive dis- 
tance learning legislation. I believe 
strongly in the benefits that accrue to 
education through more effective, effi- 
cient use of distance learning tech- 
nologies. We hear a lot about the need 
to reform education. Distance learning 
is a cost-effective way to spread our 
educational resources to every student, 
regardless of wealth or geographic lo- 
cation. I think we need to do more in 
this area. 

Mr. INOUYE. I agree wholeheartedly. 
I look forward to working with you 
Senator BURNS, and I look forward to 
starting that process next month with 
this hearing. 

Mr. BURNS. Thank you, and I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum and ask unani- 
mous consent that the time not come 
out of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I believe 
the Senator from Connecticut wishes 
to be recognized. 

I yield him 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. DoDD] has 
the floor. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I rise 
today in very strong support of the 
Public Telecommunication Acts of 1991 
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which authorizes funding for public 
broadcasting programs and services 
through 1996. 

At the outset, Mr. President, I want 
to commend the Senator from Hawaii, 
who chairs the Subcommittee on Com- 
munications, for his critical role in de- 
veloping this legislation. 

And, second, I would like to com- 
mend and recognize the efforts of Sen- 
ator HOLLINGS of South Carolina, the 
chairman of the full Committee of 
Commerce, Science, and Transpor- 
tation, who has also done a masterful 
job in bringing this legislation to the 
floor. 

Public broadcasting is a very fine ex- 
ample of a public-private partnership 
that works. With modest amounts of 
Federal seed money, public broad- 
casters raise contributions from thou- 
sands of local companies and individ- 
uals. Using those public and private 
funds, local public stations provide 
first rate programs which help educate 
our youth, train our work force, and in- 
crease our cultural awareness. 

The measure before us today would 
help strengthen that partnership and 
ensure that during these very troubled 
times, our public broadcasting stations 
can continue to provide the programs 
and services that have become such an 
important part of the American social 
fabric. 

Since the establishment of the Cor- 
poration for Public Broadcasting a 
quarter of a century ago, millions of 
Americans have enjoyed educational, 
historical, and culturally enriching 
productions aired on their public sta- 
tions. We have been entertained and 
enlightened by programs such as Mas- 
terpiece Theater,“ “Firing Line,“ the 
‘““McNeil/Lehrer Newshour,” and special 
series such as Eyes on the Prize” and, 
of course, the Civil War.“ 

Public broadcasters have also been 
instrumental in developing educational 
programs for our Nation’s youth. Pro- 
grams such as Sesame Street,“ Mis- 
ter Rogers’ Neighborhood,” and ‘‘Read- 
ing Rainbow” expand the educational 
opportunities of young children. Addi- 
tionally, 24 million students now bene- 
fit from carefully designed, instruc- 
tional programs that are used in thou- 
sands of classrooms across this coun- 
try, all as a result of public television 
and our commitment to it. 

With the funding provided by this 
legislation, the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting can expand its edu- 
cational services to further provide 
programs that help children arrive at 
school ready to learn; technological in- 
novations and training for teachers to 
facilitate the use of programs in 
schools; new instructional program- 
ming for a wide range of subjects; and 
programs that build greater awareness 
of pressing community issues, such as 
drug abuse and discrimination. 

I am pleased to report that public 
stations in my home State of Connecti- 
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cut are leading these efforts. For exam- 
ple, a series developed by Connecticut 
Public Television, Scientific Amer- 
ican Frontiers,“ is currently used as a 
teaching tool in science classrooms all 
across this country. 

In light of these many accomplish- 
ments, it is not surprising that the 
overwhelming majority of Americans 
support public television. Almost 80 
percent of all American families watch 
their public station each month. Addi- 
tionally, in survey after survey, public 
television and radio programs get the 
highest marks from their viewing and 
listening audiences. 

As we well know, there are critics of 
public broadcasting. They argue that 
we no longer need to support public 
stations, that the marketplace can pro- 
vide the same quality programs that 
are produced by public broadcasters. 
But those critics miss the point. Public 
broadcasting was originally established 
because commercial programmers were 
not serving all of the needs of the 
American public. Although there are 
many more stations today, public 
broadcasters continue to provide pro- 
gramming that is simply not available 
on commercial stations. 

Ken Burns, who created the Civil 
War’ series, makes this point quite 
eloquently. He notes: 

PBS offers a vital meeting place for Ameri- 
cans to see creative, thoughtful shows that 
are not dependent on the whims of advertis- 
ers or programmers concerned only with the 
bottom line. 

Although public broadcasters have 
expanded the options of the American 
public, they do not always please all of 
the people all of the time, nor should 
they. But the structure of CPB ensures 
that public broadcasters are account- 
able to their communities. Local sta- 
tions make the programming decisions. 
It is much better to have the local sta- 
tions—the people who live and work in 
the community—determining whether 
programs meet the needs of the com- 
munity rather than the Federal Gov- 
ernment making that decision for 
them. 

Additionally, local stations are ac- 
countable to their audiences in a very 
important way. They depend upon do- 
nations from those very audiences, the 
local audiences, for their survival. 

Let me reemphasize that point, if I 
can, Mr. President. I do not think it is 
appropriate or proper for this body, or 
for Washington, to be deciding what 
kind of programs local communities 
would like to see on their public broad- 
casting stations. And the best proof of 
that is that local people and businesses 
support their local stations. If a com- 
munity becomes unhappy with the 
quality of programming on its public 
broadcasting stations, that station 
would cease to exist. It would go out of 
business. What better test could we 
have to determine whether a station is 
servicing local consumers? 
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A few conservative critics have also 
argued that the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting is a luxury, something 
that only a few people seem to enjoy. 
They suggest that because of the explo- 
sion of cable stations across the coun- 
try, public broadcasting is no longer 
necessary. 

But 40 percent of the American pub- 
lic do not have cable television. Public 
broadcasting stations are available to 
people who do not have cable. So, while 
there is an explosion of good broadcast- 
ing that is occurring on cable stations, 
it does not fill the need in many, many 
homes. 

Furthermore, when you examine 
what the Nation gets for its money, 
you see that public broadcasting is a 
wise investment. Programs that help 
educate our children, expand our cul- 
tural horizons, and inform our citizens 
are not a luxury, they are an absolute 
necessity. They are needed to prepare 
our children for the work force, and to 
remove barriers between the races, and 
to strengthen our democracy and 
democratic institutions. 

In short, public broadcasting, like 
our Nation’s parks and libraries, has 
become a vital cultural resource. It isa 
public-private partnership that has 
demonstrated an ability to provide 
high quality, cost-effective programs 
and services to the American audience. 
With the funds authorized by this legis- 
lation, public broadcasters can con- 
tinue to provide those programs and 
services and expand their educational 
efforts. 

Mr. President, before I yield the 
floor, I would like to commend Ms. 
Sharon Percy Rockefeller for several 
articles that appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post which she wrote in response 
to several columns written by George 
Will. 

George Will is about as succinct and 
precise a columnist as there is writing 
today and Mrs. Rockefeller has re- 
sponded, I think, with telling argu- 
ments. 

I would like to emphasize several 
points that she made, particularly in 
her May 15 op-ed piece. 

Let me quote from her article. At one 
point she notes that: 

Public television is the largest classroom 
in the world. 

What a wonderful line. We talk about 
the millions of people who benefit from 
this, but this is the largest classroom 
that we have in the world. She contin- 
ues: 

Some 75 percent of all schools, represent- 
ing 30,000 students, can use public television, 
and most do. Thousands of viewers have se- 
cured high school equivalency degrees by 
watching. Nearly 2 million people in this 
country have taken college courses for credit 
with the help of public television. 

With that kind of success, I do not 
understand how people can argue that 
we cannot afford to support public tele- 
vision. What other governmental pro- 
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gram do we have that can point to such 
success? 

Ms. Rockefeller goes on to state: 

If public television has accomplished any- 
thing, it has been to make the best of our 
cultural heritage available and affordable to 
more people than at any time in human his- 
tory. 

That is such an important point. She 
notes that when CPB broadcast Wag- 
ner’s Ring Cycle“ in 1990, more people 
saw it in one week on American public 
television than had ever seen it live in 
all the Ring productions since 1876." 
That fact is truly remarkable. 

I hope, Mr. President, that during 
this debate, Senators will listen to 
their constituencies and the consumers 
in their States. The vast majority who 
watch and support their local stations. 
Public broadcasting has provided an in- 
valuable service for this country for a 
quarter of a century. It would be a 
great tragedy to diminish this vital re- 
source which continues to make impor- 
tant contributions to the Nation. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I wish to 
commend my friend from Connecticut 
for a strong and eloquent statement in 
support of this measure. It is one of 
those speeches one would describe as I 
wish I had delivered that.“ 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I rise 
today in support of S. 1504, the Public 
Telecommunications Act of 1991, which 
I have cosponsored. This bill authorizes 
essential funding for the Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting [CPB] and the 
Public Telecommunications Facilities 
Program. Passage of this measure will 
provide for the continued growth and 
development of the American system 
of public broadcasting, a vital part of 
our broadcasting industry. 

Mr. President, first I congratulate 
the Communications Subcommittee 
chairman, Senator INOUYE, and my col- 
league Senator STEVENS on their ef- 
forts in readying this bill for floor con- 
sideration. It has been a long and ardu- 
ous road, but I believe that the services 
provided by public radio and television 
are well worth the effort. 

The closing years of the 20th century 
promise a world of steadily increasing 
complexity and diversity, a world 
where communications are instanta- 
neous and knowledge is elusive. Public 
broadcasting’s commitment to in- 
depth news and information has be- 
come all the more important in an era 
of sound-bite journalism. The more 
rapidly the world changes, the more 
listeners and viewers turn to public 
broadcasting for thoughtful informa- 
tion. 

There are many reasons to support 
this legislation. Of particular impor- 
tance is the assistance that the legisla- 
tion provides for public broadcasting 
stations serving rural areas and under- 
served audiences. The Commerce Com- 
mittee has stressed to the CPB the im- 
portance of providing additional assist- 
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ance to stations serving such commu- 
nities. In many rural areas, public 
broadcasting is the only access to the 
outside world and is not just an alter- 
native to commercial broadcast pro- 
gramming. In addition, other groups, 
such as minorities and the hearing im- 
paired, are underserved by commercial 
and public broadcasting. The commit- 
tee recognizes that the CPB has been 
working to extend the reach of public 
broadcasting, particularly public radio, 
to these communities, and we hope 
that this effort continues. 

the area of education, public 
broadcast stations, particularly public 
television stations, play a critical role 
in expanding and supplementing the 
available curricula in our schools and 
universities. Public broadcasting con- 
tinues to serve as an economical and 
efficient mechanism of distributing 
educational information to our chil- 
dren, both in their homes and in 
schools. 

In South Carolina alone, there are 11 
public television stations and 9 public 
radio stations. The South Carolina 
Educational Television [SC ETV] is op- 
erated on a statewide basis. SC ETV 
and the South Carolina Department of 
Education’s Office of Instructional 


Technological Development {[OITD} 
provide instructional programming to 
children in grades kindergarten 


through 12 throughout the State. 
Eighty-three percent of all of the 
State’s public school students—over 
500,000 — use the Intelligent Television 
system. Instructional programming is 
broadcast over SC ETV’s 11 broadcast 
stations and through its Instructional 
Television Fixed System. During the 
period 1991-92, 637 teachers received 
credit through 2 certificate renewal 
courses carried by SC ETV. 

On a typical day, SC ETV delivers 
more programming than ABC, CBS, 
NBC, and CNN combined, including 
over 100 hours of instructional pro- 
gramming, in addition to in-home 
viewing. Over 3,000 rooms can receive 
the SC ETV system in South Carolina, 
including those in public schools, hos- 
pitals, law enforcement sites, the De- 
partment of Health and Environmental 
Control, community colleges and uni- 
versities. SC ETV provides teleconfer- 
encing for the Medical University of 
South Carolina and three major teach- 
ing hospitals in the State. In 1991, 
there were over 29,000 medical edu- 
cation viewers of SC ETV's ITFS closed 
circuit network. It is estimated that 
the SC ETV teleconferencing facilities 
save the State $11.5 million in travel 
and productivity. 

C ETV provides higher education 
telecourses and has numerous pro- 
grams focused on early childhood edu- 
cation, and its member stations do a 
great deal at the local level to address 
problems facing communities in South 
Carolina. I could go on and on about all 
the SC ETV contributions to the resi- 
dents of the State of South Carolina. 
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Another important component of the 
public broadcasting system that also 
involves South Carolina is the Sat- 
ellite Educational Resources Consor- 
tium [SERC], a 23-State partnership of 
educators and public broadcasters that 
helps schools to meet the needs of stu- 
dents and teachers through live inter- 
active satellite-delivered courses. This 
consortium was created by several 
State public broadcast systems, includ- 
ing SC ETV. Through these satellite 
programs, schools that are geographi- 
cally or economically disadvantaged 
may now offer courses that would oth- 
erwise not be available. In addition to 
South Carolina, SERC members in- 
clude: Alabama; Arkansas; Detroit, MI; 
Florida; Georgia; Iowa; Kansas City, 
MO; Kentucky; Louisiana; Maine; 
Michigan; Mississippi; Nebraska; New 
Jersey; New York; North Carolina; 
North Dakota; Ohio; Pennsylvania; 
Texas; Virginia; West Virginia; and 
Wisconsin. 

SERC offers courses in languages, ad- 
vanced math, economics, physics, and 
geography. Sixty percent of the schools 
it serves are in rural areas, and 75 per- 
cent of the schools have enrollments of 
less than 1000. I applaud the efforts of 
the CPB and the stations, and I hope 
that their partnership in education 
continues to grow and expand the edu- 
cational programming available to this 
Nation’s children and adults. 

The nine public radio stations in 
South Carolina also provide important 
services for the community. For exam- 
ple, eight of those stations run a pro- 
gram four days a week during the 
school year, called “Staff Develop- 
ment,“ which is designed to help teach- 
ers and school staff deal with the every 
day problems they face. The hour-long 
program features teachers, principals 
and other school staff who talk about 
everything from discipline problems to 
new teaching methods. Those stations 
also broadcast a program titled ‘‘Give a 
Child a Book.“ where children's books 
are read on the air. Both of these pro- 
grams have been extremely popular. 

In addition, public broadcasting is a 
constant source of high-quality na- 
tional programming, like the ‘Civil 
War” series. Millions of Americans rely 
on public broadcasting to bring to their 
homes cultural events from all over the 
country and the world. Public broad- 
casting stations serve as an important 
source of alternative programming for 
those Americans who are not content 
to rely on commercial broadcast sta- 
tions. 

In recent months, there has been a 
great deal of discussion about the im- 
portance of preserving the independ- 
ence and autonomy of the local li- 
censee. I concur with the statements of 
the floor managers that it is the li- 
censee that has the sole responsibility 
and obligation to determine what mix 
of programming best meets the needs 
and interests of its local community. 
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This principle is crucial to the contin- 
ued success of public broadcasting, and 
cannot be overstated. 

Mr. President, for just a moment I 
will discuss another subject equally 
important—national public radio and 
television programming. National pro- 
gramming makes public broadcasting 
more than just a loose federation of 
local stations programming for their 
individual markets. National program- 
ming creates an awareness of American 
cultural treasures in music and drama, 
and has stimulated interest in, and 
greater appreciation for, American per- 
formers, conductors, directors, produc- 
ers, and organizations. National pro- 
gramming is a tool that strengthens 
the capacity of local stations to serve 
their audiences with a vibrant mix of 
national and local coverage. 

The national-local partnership, 
which congressional support has done 
so much to foster, is an asset today in 
ways that may not even have been an- 
ticipated 25 years ago. In a high-tech- 
nology tide of broadcasting homo- 
geneity, this partnership can help us 
keep track of ourselves as a people. 
This partnership must be encouraged 
and nurtured. 

Mr. President, this brings me to the 
amendment of the senior Senator from 
Alaska. There has been a great deal of 
discussion about what this amendment 
means and does not mean to the rights 
and obligations of local broadcasters. 
Let me address for a moment what this 
amendment does not mean for national 
program producers—this amendment in 
no way impinges on the editorial free- 
dom and independence of the producer. 
Once a program or series of programs 
has been accepted for funding, the pro- 
ducer is in total control of the project. 
This amendment does not make CPB 
the executive producer of programming 
that it funds. 

In closing, I thank the chairman of 
the Communications Subcommittee 
and the sponsor of this bill, Senator 
INOUYE, and Senator STEVENS for all 
their work on this legislation and the 
amendments we will be considering 
today. I also thank the other cospon- 
sors and members of the committee for 
their combined efforts in crafting this 
bipartisan legislation. Given the im- 
portance of public broadcasting, the 
funding provided for in this legislation 
is far less than what is needed, but is 
realistic given today’s budgetary con- 
straints. I urge my colleagues to sup- 
port this bill. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I urge my 
colleagues to join me in support of the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting 
[CPB] reauthorization bill. Several 
weeks ago, we debated the CPB bill and 
the merits of public broadcasting pro- 
gramming decisions. I said at that time 
and say again today that those of us in 
Congress and those in the administra- 
tion must let CPB continue its fine 
record of providing grants to public 
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broadcasting stations without political 
interference or censorship. CPB was de- 
signed for this purpose and has fulfilled 
its mission well. 

Just as importantly, I urge my col- 
leagues to support full reauthorization 
levels for CPB. The Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting has proven a wise 
use of Federal funds in the past. With 
high quality programming for all ages, 
public broadcasting challenges Ameri- 
cans from preschool to senior citizens. 
As a parent, Iam particularly indebted 
to public broadcasting’s fine children’s 
programming targeted to learning and 
development in early childhood years. 
Programs like Sesame Street“ and 
“Mr. Rogers’ Neighborhood” help kids 
get a vital head start on learning be- 
fore they enter school. CPB has been 
successfully helping us reach a goal, 
only recently set: that by the year 2000, 
children enter school ready to learn. 

The CPB reauthorization bill seeks 
to expand these very programs which 
have a demonstrated record of success. 
Increased funding would go toward pro- 
grams that ensure that children arrive 
at school ready to learn: for instance, 
CPB would expand the “Mr. Rogers’ 
Neighborhood” program with extend- 
ing the neighborhood to help improve 
the learning and social skills of chil- 
dren in childcare centers. In today’s 
economy where so many parents have 
no choice but to both work, more and 
more children acquire their basic 
learning and social skills in daycare fa- 


cilities. Improving preschool education 


is an important way for the United 
States to catch up with other industri- 
alized nations in education; we need to 
start at the beginning to improve U.S. 
educational standards. Children who 
are ready to learn when they arrive at 
kindergarten get more out of school 
throughout their educational experi- 
ence. 

As an important corollary, CPB is 
also targeting funding toward training 
childcare providers. By expanding the 
project Early Childhood Professional 
Development Network, CPB funding 
will assist in the training of childcare 
providers through videotapes and tele- 
conferencing. 

In addition, this bill seeks to make 
new technologies more accessible to 
schools and teachers. For example, the 
bill directs additional funds to the Sat- 
ellite Educational Resource Consor- 
tium, which helps provide instruction 
in areas which areas which have teach- 
er shortages. SERC helps provide a di- 
versity of educational subjects, includ- 
ing mathematics, science, and foreign 
languages. SERC courses reach many 
disadvantaged students and help to 
give them the tools necessary to com- 
pete successfully in a global market- 
place. 

Funding in the bill would expand on- 
line computer networks that help 
teachers and librarians intergrate 
learning technologies into educational 
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curriculum. By using electronic fo- 
rums, the computer networks bring 
students, teachers and teaching con- 
cepts together at the same time on an 
interactive basis. CPB seeks to expand 
this Learning Link Program to serve 
areas which are currently unserved. 

The bill would increase the availabil- 
ity of instructional television. The Na- 
tional Instructional Television Sat- 
ellite schedule provides instructional 
programming for classroom use in all 
subjects from kindergarten through 
12th grade. Eighty percent of all 
schools use some form of instructional 
television. NITSS also provides guides 
and instructional materials to teachers 
and librarians to assist them in mak- 
ing full use of this educational pro- 
gramming. 

The bill adds funds to train teachers 
in the use of new educational tech- 
nologies. One of the most cost-effective 
ways to help teachers be better at their 
jobs is to connect them with other 
teachers, administrators, educational 
institutions and community groups si- 
multaneously through live, interactive 
videoconferences. These videoconfer- 
ences allow educators to share ideas 
and talk directly with experts. The 
Annenberg/CPB Math and Science 
Project is a collaborative effort to as- 
sist teachers in science and mathe- 
matics instruction with the use of com- 
puters. The project uses communica- 
tions and educational technologies, in- 
cluding computers, two-way video, 
laser discs, electronic networks and 
data services to promote science and 
math in elementary and high schools. 
Thus, CPB has been moving us toward 
another important education goal we 
have set for ourselves by the year 2000: 
that American students be first in the 
world in mathematics and science 
achievement. 

CPB has a proven track record of suc- 
cessful educational programming 
which it seeks to expand under this 
bill. There is no question that our edu- 
cational system needs new ideas to en- 
list children more actively in the 
learning process. This bill is a cost-ef- 
fective way for the Federal Govern- 
ment to offer assistance to the State 
and local governments in education. 
Nationwide educational and teacher 
training programs use technology to 
improve education by increasing its 
availability, by providing diversity, 
and by challenging our students and 
teachers to use technology as a learn- 
ing tool. In an increasingly technology- 
driven marketplace and world, edu- 
cational efforts that embrace tech- 
nology are exactly what is needed to 
prepare students for the future. 

I support full CPB authorization lev- 
els. I do so because our country’s con- 
tinued success depends on the prepara- 
tion we provide our citizens today. 

On other issue relating to CPB is the 
agreement reached on the applicability 
of the Freedom of Information Act to 
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CPB. I am pleased that the objective of 
ensuring the availability of informa- 
tion pertaining to national program- 
ming is being met without applying the 
act to CPB. At the time FOIA was en- 
acted, Congress wisely excluded CPB 
from its coverage to avoid any effect 
that enforcement of the act might have 
on the operations of CPB. Nevertheless, 
in its role as the entity accountable for 
Federal support of public broadcasting, 
CPB adopted and has maintained a pol- 
icy of honoring and implementing the 
principles of FOIA, in a manner con- 
sistent with CPB’s status as a private, 
nongovernmental corporation engaging 
in constitutionally protected activities 
in the area of broadcast program sup- 
port. 

I urge my colleagues to join me in 
supporting full CPB funding for a bet- 
ter future. 

Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, I rise 
today to commend the public tele- 
vision stations in New Mexico for their 
fine work in expanding the educational 
and cultural opportunities of our citi- 
zens. KNME in Albuquerque, KRWG in 
Las Cruces and KENW in Portales are 
valued community partners, providing 
services which reflect the diverse eth- 
nic groups in their coverage areas. I 
would like to mention that access to 
free public television is especially im- 
portant in a State like New Mexico 
where only about 54 percent of the 
households subscribe to cable tele- 
vision. Since approximately 97 percent 
of the people in our State have access 
to broadcasts from one of our three 
public television stations, almost ev- 
eryone can benefit from the excellent 
programming and public service initia- 
tives provided by the stations. There is 
great cooperation among the public 
television stations in New Mexico 
which further enhances their effective- 
ness. Citizens in my State know that 
public television is not just a collec- 
tion of broadcast stations—public tele- 
vision cultivates education reform, lit- 
eracy, volunteerism, public-private 
partnerships, freedom from drugs and 
alcohol, and much more. 

I would like to highlight a few initia- 
tives by the public television stations 
in New Mexico which have been bene- 
ficial to our communities and also 
mention a few new projects which are 
designed to increase the wide range of 
services which are currently provided. 

The three public television stations 
in my State have formed the New Mex- 
ico Public Television Instructional Tel- 
evision Project which has established 
an education television consortium. 
Through the consortium, the public 
television stations consult with the 
State Department of Education and 
local school districts on the selection 
of in-school instructional program- 
ming. The programming will be pur- 
chased by the stations on a group basis 
in order to conserve funds and to offer 
a greater variety of programming to 
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our schools. A statewide teacher’s 
guide will be produced and the stations 
plan to offer an even wider variety of 
materials to support the use of instruc- 
tional programming in the classroom. 
The public television stations also 
share public service programs on such 
topics as politics and the environment. 

KNME in Albuquerque is working 
with State agencies, industry and in- 
stitutions to design a plan to utilize 
telecommunications technologies to 
increase the delivery of educational 
services to schools, institutions, and 
the general public. As you know, Mr. 
President, public television can play a 
crucial role in providing learning op- 
portunities for a diverse group of learn- 
ers—from the student in a remote area 
of the State who wishes to take ad- 
vanced courses to the adult who desires 
training in new job skills. KNME is 
also participating in a project designed 
to deliver training to Head Start work- 
ers via satellite transmission and is 
one of five public television stations 
being used for case studies profiling 
model outreach activities and their im- 
pact within the local community. The 
station is actively involved with the 
New Mexico coalition on literacy and, 
like our other stations, produces many 
excellent public service programs. 

KR in Las Cruces serves almost 
200,000 households and supports many 
public affairs programs. To tailor na- 
tional programs to meet local needs 
and interests, the station often con- 
ducts followup programs to focus on 
different viewpoints of a controversial 
issue or to provide citizens with addi- 
tional information. After a recent PBS 
program on family preservation, view- 
ers could call the station and ask a 
panel of experts questions on assisting 
children in families experiencing prob- 
lems without breaking up the family 
unit. One of the few public television 
stations with a local news program, 
KRWG uses this program as a training 
ground for broadcast journalism stu- 
dents from New Mexico State Univer- 
sity. As I mentioned earlier, all of our 
stations are actively seeking to in- 
crease their contributions to the edu- 
cational community to provide life- 
long learning opportunities for our 
citizens. 

Station KENW in Portales broadcasts 
instructional programming 6 hours a 
day, Monday through Friday, through 
its instructional television fixed serv- 
ice is actively seeking additional ave- 
nues for expanding services to schools. 
The station is also increasing its Span- 
ish language programs to meet the 
needs of its viewing audience and plans 
to implement stereo service in the near 
future. 

Each of our stations should be espe- 
cially commended for their efforts to 
increase the educational opportunities 
of our citizens through work with pub- 
lic schools, universities, colleges, voca- 
tional institutions, and other organiza- 
tions which serve local communities. 
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New Mexicans have shown their ap- 
preciation of the excellent program- 
ming and civic contributions provided 
by their public television stations by 
supporting the stations monetarily and 
by contributing time for volunteer 
work at the stations. In fiscal year 
1990, KNME in Albuquerque received 
approximately 55 percent of its annual 
operating budget from the community. 
In Las Cruces, KRWG reports that a re- 
cent fundraiser resulted in a 77-percent 
increase in contributions and a 59-per- 
cent increase in contributors above 
last year. Both KRWG in Las Cruces 
and KENW in Portales receive about 25 
percent of their funding from the pub- 
lic and business community. Our sta- 
tions are obviously receiving strong 
public support, but costs are also rising 
and continued financial support by the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting’s 
community service grants is crucial. 
These grants not only leverage State, 
local, corporate and individual con- 
tributions, but allow the stations to 
produce programs which meet the 
unique interests and needs of the peo- 
ple in our State. The public television 
stations in New Mexico have long been 
a valuable community partner and I 
strongly support continued Federal 
support for the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1861 
(Purpose: To require the Corporation for 

Public Broadcasting to report to the Con- 

gress as to the most effective way to estab- 

lish and implement a ready-to-learn public 
television channel) 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, in behalf 
of the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
BINGAMAN] I send to the desk an 
amendment and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 


The Senator from Hawaii [Mr. INOUYE], for 
Mr. BINGAMAN (for himself, Mr. HEFLIN, Mr. 
HATFIELD, and Mr. KERREY), proposes an 
amendment numbered 1861. 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that.the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


On page 12, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following: 


READY-TO-LEARN TELEVISION CHANNEL 


SEc. 12. (a) The Congress finds that— 

(1) many of the Nation’s children are not 
entering school ready to learn“; 

(2) next to parents and early childhood 
teachers, television is probably the young 
child’s most influential teacher; 

(3) a vital component in meeting the Na- 
tion’s first education goal is the develop- 
ment of interactive programming aimed ex- 
clusively at the developmental and edu- 
cational needs and interests of preschool 
children; 

(4) television can assist parents and pre- 
school and child care teachers in gaining in- 
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formation on how young children grow and 
learn; and 

(5) there is a need for quality interactive 
instructional programming based on worth- 
while information on child development de- 
signed for children, parents, and preschool 
and child care providers and teachers. 

(b) Within 90 days following the date of the 
enactment of this Act, the Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting shall report to the Con- 
gress as to the most effective way to estab- 
lish and implement a ready-to-learn public 
television channel. Such report shall in- 
clude, among other things— 

(1) the costs of establishing and imple- 
menting a ready-to-learn channel; 

(2) the special considerations of using tele- 
vision as a learning tool for very young chil- 
dren; 

(3) the technology, and availability there- 
of, needed to establish and implement such a 
channel; and 

(4) the best means of providing financing 
for the establishment and implementation of 
a ready-to-learn channel. 

On page 12, line 4, strike 12 and insert 
“13”, 

Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, the 
American essayist E.B. White once 
wrote: 

I believe television is going to be the test 
of the modern world, and that in this new op- 
portunity to see beyond the range of our vi- 
sion, we shall discover either a new and un- 
bearable disturbance of the general peace or 
a saving radiance in the sky. We shall stand 
or fall by television—of that I am quite sure. 

Ernie Boyer in his new book Ready 
to Learn” is deeply concerned that 
America is losing sight of its children. 
In the opening of his book he states, 
In decisions made every day we are 
placing them (children) at the very 
bottom of the agenda, with grave con- 
sequences for the future of the nation.” 
And I believe he is right. 

The first of the national education 
goals states that every child in Amer- 
ica should start school “ready to 
learn“ by the year 2000. In order for 
this goal to be achieved the focus has 
to be on children and what we can pro- 
vide for them before they begin school. 
This will not be easy. 

The Southern Regional Education 
Board, after evaluating the school 
readiness of children in that part of the 
country, concluded: 

Today not all children are ready to begin 
the first grade. Too many never catch up. 
Unless additional steps are taken, possibly 
one-third of the one million children pro- 
jected to be entering the first grade will not 
be ready to do so in the year 2000. 

As we are all aware, change and re- 
form take time to be implemented. But 
we need to start somewhere. This 
amendment I am proposing will start 
to address changes with respect to the 
over 14 billion hours of television this 
Nation’s 14 million preschoolers watch 
every year. 

My. amendment will direct the Cor- 
poration for Public Broadcasting to re- 
port on the most effective way to es- 
tablish and implement a Ready- to- 
Learn” public television channel. The 
report would include the costs of estab- 
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lishing and implementing a ‘“‘Ready-to- 
Learn” channel, the technology, and 
availability thereof, needed to estab- 
lish and implement such a channel, and 
the best means of providing financing 
for such establishment and implemen- 
tation. 

A “Ready-to-Learn”’ channel would 
encourage the development of pro- 
gramming aimed exclusively at the 
educational needs and interests of pre- 
school children. On such a channel, in- 
struction would also be provided for 
preschool care providers outside of the 
home as well as for parents. In far too 
many instances, television’s potential 
in the field of education has not been 
fulfilled. Edward Palmer, author of 
“Television and America’s Children,“ 
has said: 

[I]t is economically irresponsible that we 
fail to use television fully and well to help 
meet nationwide educational deficiencies in 
all key school subjects. 

I find it irresponsible that we are not 
using television in a focused way to as- 
sist our young children in developing 
skills essential for school readiness. 
The report required by this amendment 
will provide a beginning in seeking 
ways to enrich the educational oppor- 
tunities of our preschool children. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, this 
amendment has been studied and re- 
viewed by the managers of this bill. We 
find no objection to it. We support it. 

Without objection, we yield back all 
of our time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment (No. 1861) was agreed 
to. 

Mr. PRESSLER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I 
yield myself such time as I shall 
consume. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. PRES- 
SLER] has the floor. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1862 
(Purpose: To require the Corporation for 

Public Broadcasting to report to the Con- 

gress as to the most effective way to en- 

courage distance learning through use of 
existing Corporation facilities) 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
PRESSLER], for himself and Mr. GRASSLEY, 
proposes an amendment numbered 1862. 

At the appropriate place, add the follow- 
ing: 

CORPORATION FOR PUBLIC BROADCASTING 
REPORT ON DISTANCE LEARNING 

Sec. (a) The Congress finds that 

(1) distance learning would provide schools 
in rural areas with advanced or specialized 
instruction not readily available; 
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(2) utilization of distance learning can end 
some school closings or consolidations; 

(3) distance learning will play a vital role 
in accomplishing the goals of America 2000” 
as established by the President; 

(4) Corporation for Public Broadcasting 
should promote distance learning projects 
where it is cost effective; 

(5) Corporation for Public Broadcasting 
can promote distance learning by helping re- 
duce the costs associated with telecommuni- 
cations services. 

(b) Within 180 days following the date of 
the enactment of this Act, the Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting in consultation with 
other education program providers and 
users, shall report to the Congress as to the 
most effective use of their existing tele- 
communications facilities to establish and 
implement distance learning projects in 
rural areas. Such report should include, 
among other things, the costs and benefits of 
establishing national demonstration sites to 
study new distance learning tools and to 
evaluate the most effective use of current 
distance learning applications; any incen- 
tives necessary to provide access to Corpora- 
tion for Public Broadcasting facilities for 
distance learning applications. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I 
thank the clerk for the reading of the 
amendment. I allowed the clerk to read 
the entire amendment because it is so 
self-clarifying, Normally, I would have 
asked unanimous consent to ask that 
the reading be dispensed with. I think 
the reading of the amendment explains 
the amendment. I shall make a few 
brief remarks. 

Mr. President, I support passage of S. 
1504, the reauthorization of the Cor- 
poration for Public Broadcasting. 
South Dakota Public Broadcasting, 
with assistance from CPB, has been an 
important factor in the lives of South 
Dakotans for the past 20 years. It con- 
tributes to a higher quality of life in 
local communities, schools, colleges, 
and businesses. As knowledge increas- 
ingly becomes available only to those 
who can afford it, public broadcasting 
is an excellent resource for all South 
Dakotans, whether urban, rural, or on 
the reservations. 

South Dakota Public Television de- 
votes 6 hours every weekday exclu- 
sively to children’s educational pro- 
grams. On the weekend, children have 
numerous chances to choose from a va- 
riety of wholesome, educational tele- 
vision programs. 

The parents and day care providers of 
these children are motivated and edu- 
cated by parenting programs during 
the evenings and on weekends. One 
hundred and fifty South Dakota day 
care providers participated in a state- 
wide teleconference last January which 
trained them to use South Dakota Pub- 
lic Broadcasting programming to edu- 
cate the young people under their care. 

During the schoolday, teachers of 
children from kindergarten to middle 
school and through high school have 
the opportunity to use carefully se- 
lected programs as part of their class 
plans. Instructional television is avail- 
able during schooltime 15 hours each 
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week. It also can be taped and used 
when it best suits the teachers’ needs. 

Both South Dakota Public Radio and 
Television give South Dakota viewers a 
chance to voice their opinions and ask 
questions through live call-in pro- 
grams, whether it is the program 
“South Dakota Prime Time,“ which of- 
fers viewers the chance to call and ask 
State officials about property taxes 
and other issues that affect the State, 
or South Dakota Forum,“ which gives 
listeners the opportunity to ask about 
topics ranging from child care to nu- 
clear waste disposal sites. 

Additionally, South Dakota Public 
Radio and Television provide outstand- 
ing coverage during the State legisla- 
tive session, including coverage of live 
debates from the senate floor. This 
year in particular has been a landmark 
year in political coverage. South Da- 
kota Public Television and Radio pro- 
vided exclusive coverage of the Demo- 
cratic Presidential forum in Sioux 
Falls. C-SPAN and a number of other 
television and radio stations aired all 
or a portion of the coverage. 

Programming produced by South Da- 
kota Public Broadcasting educates, en- 
tertains, and informs. Most impor- 
tantly, public broadcasting gives fami- 
lies an opportunity to learn together. 

University credit telecourses reach 
all over South Dakota for anyone in- 
terested in pursuing a college degree, 
or just bettering their life. South Da- 
kota Public Broadcasting and the Uni- 
versity of South Dakota are partners 
in providing these telecourses. 

Of the more than 1,800 colleges that 
offer adult learning service courses, 
South Dakota ranks third in the Unit- 
ed States in enrollment of students 
through a 4-year college. This service 
is utilized by rural students, mothers 
at home with small children, and 
grandparents. An average of 400 stu- 
dents are enrolled each semester. 

South Dakota Public Broadcasting 
operates a telecommunications system 
that delivers quality programming and 
services to all South Dakotans. This 
application of telecommunication tech- 
nology for educational purposes is im- 
portant. I envision that over the next 
few years public broadcasting will be a 
major catalyst for bringing distance 
learning to rural America. 

For this reason I have sent to the 
desk this amendment to S. 1504, for 
myself and Senator GRASSLEY. 

Mr. President, this amendment di- 
rects the Corporation for Public Broad- 
casting to conduct a comprehensive 
study of the benefits distance learning 
would bring to both private and public 
education in rural America and smaller 
cities in America. 

The Corporation for Public Broad- 
casting has long been a pioneer in the 
application of its communication infra- 
structure to provide educators and stu- 
dents with access to distance learning 
tools. CPB has helped bring new appli- 
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cations to the way in which we educate 
our children. Advances in digital com- 
pression technologies soon will further 
allow CPB to use its existing network 
to provide educators with many addi- 
tional educational resources. New uses 
of microwave links and television fa- 
cilities will soon enable the CPB to 
provide additional tools for educators 
to instruct their students. My amend- 
ment would help CPB to expedite these 
new applications. 

First, this amendment outlines con- 
gressional findings regarding CPB ap- 
plication of distance learning tech- 
nology. 

Second, this amendment directs CPB 
to study many complex issues involved 
in implementing distance learning 
technology. 

Mr. President, this in-depth examina- 
tion will assist Congress to craft tele- 
communications policy to accomplish 
our educational goals. I believe the ad- 
vances we will make through the use of 
distance learning technology will pro- 
vide future generations of American 
students with many new resources. 

The CPB will play a vital role in this 
process. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, let me 
say that I believe that the reading of 
the amendment explains the amend- 
ment. It is very important in rural 
areas and smaller cities throughout 
our country where the distances are 
great. 

Let me also say, insofar as public 
broadcasting, the basic bill, is con- 
cerned, there has been some con- 
troversy on this floor and in the news- 

pers. 

I have been a personal contributor to 
public broadcasting in South Dakota 
and locally in Washington, DC. There 
are times when I wish it had less of 
what some consider a liberal slant in 
some of its presentations of the news. 
Also, in my State, I wish it had more 
coverage of congressional events and 
positions of Congressmen and Senators. 
I hope that those are areas that can be 
improved. Of course, the funds are lim- 
ited. 

But overall I have concluded to sup- 
port the passage of S. 1504. I will con- 
tinue to be a contributor of public tele- 
vision and radio privately on the mod- 
est level I can contribute. I will con- 
tinue to be an advocate and also a crit- 
ic at times, but I think the people who 
run this have a great responsibility. I 
hope they are fair and that they carry 
out their responsibilities as we all 
must in this work of public affairs and 
public broadcasting. 

Mr. President, I ask adoption of my 
amendment. I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Hawaii has 2% minutes on 
the amendment. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, the 
managers have studied this measure 
and we are most supportive of it. 

I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Ms. MI- 
KULSKI). The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment (No. 1862) was agreed 
to. 
Mr. PRESSLER. I move to reconsider 
the vote. 

Mr. STEVENS. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. INOUYE. Madam President, if I 
may, I would like to be a bit parochial 
at this juncture and share with my col- 
leagues what Hawaii public television 
is doing to serve our people. 

Hawaii public television serves as an 
example of what public broadcasters 
are doing to serve their communities. 
Hawaii public television has two tele- 
vision stations serving the Hawaiian 
Islands. It also operates Hawaii Inter- 
active Television [HITS], a four-chan- 
nel, closed-circuit, statewide television 
system used for educational purposes 
and training and management con- 
ferences. The University of Hawaii of- 
fers 60 hours of telecourses and the Ha- 
waii Department of Education offers 35 
hours of educational programming on 
HITS. It is also used to provide child 
care training for the Sesame Street“ 
preschool project to increase the im- 
pact of Sesame Street's” educational 
and social messages. HITS is also used 
by senior citizens to communicate with 
each other on the other islands. 

Hawaii public television also uses its 
resources to focus on the needs of Ha- 
waiians. This year it has produced a se- 
ries on the family, which focuses on six 
Hawaiian families and how those fami- 
lies are coping with today’s problems. 
It provides programs on Hawaii, like: 
Mauna KEA, on the Verge of Other 
Worlds“ about the Mauna Kea observ- 
atory; Honolulu A Sense of 
Place.“ on historic preservation in Ha- 
waii; and Hawaii Files: A Journey for 
Homelessness,” a story about homeless 
people in Hawaii. 

Hawaii public radio also provides 
community programming focused on 
the needs of Hawaii residents. It broad- 
casts Pacific Island News and Asia Re- 
port, the only radio news programs ad- 
dressing the needs of Pacific islanders 
and Asians. 

In addition, Hawaii public radio car- 
ries the Honolulu Symphony Orchestra 
and the Hawaii Opera Theater which is 
heard by many Hawaiians who are un- 
able to attend live performances. 

Hawaii public radio makes its FM 
subcarrier available to the Hawaii pub- 
lic libraries for the blind reading serv- 
ice. 

I could go on at great length about 
all of the wonderful programs Hawaii 
public television and radio carry. How- 
ever, because of time limitations I will 
conclude my remarks at this juncture. 

Madam President, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum, the time not to 
come out of the bill. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Madam President, I 
ask to proceed as if in morning busi- 
ness for approximately 4 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator may proceed. 


COMING FULL CIRCLE IN 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Mr. PRESSLER. It is said what goes 
around, comes around.’’ When I visited 
Czechoslovakia in 1986, one of my top 
priorities was to meet with leaders of 
the repressed Charter 77 movement. 
Charter 77 was made up of thoughtful 
dissenters from communism, including 
Vaclav Havel, Martin Palous, and Anna 
Sabatova. During that trip, I requested 
the opportunity to meet with members 
of Charter 77. 

I was prevented from meeting with 
these people. Let me quote a portion of 
my 1986 trip report (S. Rpt. 100-13) to 
give some flavor of the incident: 

At the vestibule of their apartment, I was 
stopped by several plainclothes policemen, 
who prevented me from entering. They stat- 
ed that unless I was able to present my pass- 
port for identification, I would be unable to 
enter. Thus, I returned to my hotel, procured 
my passport, and returned to the apartment 
building. I was then met by approximately 
ten plainclothes police, who insisted I should 
not enter. When I inquired why, they stated 
that the Ministry of the Interior forbade my 
entrance, citing this as an inappropriate 
place for a U.S. Senator to visit. Attempting 
to pass by the policemen, I was blocked from 
entering again. At that point, after some dis- 
cussion, the Embassy political officer accom- 
panying me offered to go upstairs and bring 
the charter spokesmen down. This was done, 
but the charter spokesmen were prevented 
from leaving the building to speak with me. 

On my return to the United States, I 
addressed the Senate on July 23, 1986. 
At that time I inserted into the 
RECORD a copy of a UPI report on the 
incident and a copy of my letter to 
Secretary of State Shultz, in which I 
stated that it was a shocking experi- 
ence to personally witness this viola- 
tion of the spirit and principles of the 
Helsinki Final Act.“ 

Madam President, I recently re- 
turned from a working visit to Czecho- 
slovakia, now known as the Czech and 
Slovak Federal Republic. Just less 
than 6 years after my first attempt to 
visit with Charter 77 members in their 
own country, all the barriers have been 
removed. In 1986, the regime prevented 
a U.S. Senator from meeting Charter 
77. In 1992, many Charter 77 members 
are officials in the democratically 
elected government. 
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I was delighted to have the oppor- 
tunity to meet President Havel, Mr. 
Palous, and Ms. Sabatova on this visit. 

It is not easy for a country to emerge 
from communism. Serbia, Cuba, North 
Korea, and Vietnam are still controlled 
directly by Communists, and officials 
of the former Communist regimes re- 
main entirely too influential in many 
parts of the former Soviet Union and 
Eastern and Central Europe. This in- 
cludes the Czech and Slovak Federal 
Republic. 

The battle to help people liberate 
themselves from socialism and com- 
munism continues. The people of 
Czechoslovakia ought to be com- 
mended for showing others how to 
achieve freedom. 


UNITED STATES SHOULD ACT ON 
UNSAFE SOVIET REACTORS 


Mr. PRESSLER. Madam President, 
in just a few days I will join other Sen- 
ators in the official Senate observer 
group mission to the Earth summit in 
Rio de Janeiro. I intend to raise an im- 
portant environmental issue at that 
meeting. It is an issue I have been 
working on in this body for some time 
now. 

On July 24, 1991, the Senate adopted 
my amendment that would have condi- 
tioned foreign aid to what was then the 
Soviet Union on a commitment to en- 
vironmental restoration and rehabili- 
tation of unsafe nuclear facilities that 
it continues to operate“ and that the 
“the Soviet Union will not transfer to 
any country any equipment, tech- 
nology, or services to build any VVERS 
reactors.” 

As recently as May 14, I again raised 
this issue in the Senate and reiterated 
my intention to amend the foreign as- 
sistance bill for the former Soviet 
Union and the Baltic States, S. 2532, to 
permit assistance to make safer the 
powerplants that can be secured, and 
close those that pose an imminent 
threat of nuclear catastrophe. 

VVERS reactors were built without 
much concern for safety by the Soviet 
Communist regime. They lack contain- 
ment structures that have helped pre- 
vent accidents in the West and which 
are standard in our country. 

Madam President, I am delighted to 
report that President Bush and leaders 
of other countries of the Group of 
Seven have at last joined me in a com- 
mitment to help shut down those reac- 
tors which cannot be upgraded and 
make safer those that can be. 

In his Lisbon speech on May 23, Sec- 
retary of State Baker announced a 
multilateral nuclear reactor safety ini- 
tiative which shares some of the key 
provisions I have been calling for. 
First, it would expand“ * * existing 
efforts of the Department of Energy 
and Nuclear Regulatory Commission to 
establish two regional training cen- 
ters—one for Russia and the other in 
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the Ukraine.“ Secretary Baker de- 
scribes their work as providing essen- 
tial training in safety procedures and 
equipment’? and the Ukraine center 
will have a computer simulator. 

As importantly, Madam President, 
the Secretary said these centers can be 
used by the independent states of the 
former Soviet Union and the Baltic 
States to create what he called a pack- 
age of operational safety enhance- 
ments and risk reduction measures. 
Secretary Baker invited other coun- 
tries to join the United States in this 
initiative. 

This is a realistic beginning, but it 
remains essential that funds author- 
ized to be appropriated in S. 2532 be 
permitted to be used for this effort. It 
also remains vital that any legal obsta- 
cle to participation by U.S. contractors 
be removed. 

Madam President, I am aware of pos- 
sible amendments to legislation in the 
other body that would, in essence, de- 
clare that nuclear power should no 
longer be an option in the Baltic States 
and the former Soviet Union. My 
present thinking does not allow me to 
support such an approach as some So- 
viet-built reactors can be made safe 
and because many of these newly free 
states have no real energy alternative. 

The Los Angeles Times quoted Sec- 
retary Baker as saying that: 

The dangers of Chernobyl are real, and this 
initiative aims to reduce the risk of acci- 
dents * * * by addressing safety deficiencies 
of those reactors as soon as possible. 

Secretary Baker is correct, but, un- 
like Chernobyl, some of the nuclear re- 
actors in these countries can be reha- 
bilitated. Madam President, I will ask 
unanimous consent that the Los Ange- 
les Times story by Norman Kempster 
on May 24, be inserted in the RECORD 
following my remarks. 

The administration initiative re- 
flects the precise thrust of an amend- 
ment I plan to offer to S. 2532. I believe 
Congress and the administration 
should support my amendment to 
make available funds authorized in the 
aid bill to the former Soviet Union for 
nuclear powerplant cleanup. 

Officials estimate that the total cost 
of rehabilitating or shutting down un- 
safe reactors could be as much as 12 
billion Germany marks, or about $7.55 
billion. Germany and France both 
know that safe nuclear power is attain- 
able. Much of France’s energy is pro- 
duced by secure nuclear powerplants. 
Both countries also know that the Bal- 
tic States and states of the former So- 
viet Union rely on nuclear power and 
have no cost-effective alternative at 
present. 

My amendment would help by mak- 
ing some of the assistance in S. 2532 
available for cleaning up reactors that 
can be salvaged safely and closing 
down those that cannot. Unfortu- 
nately, U.S. companies and experts are 
presently prevented from participating 
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in that effort. That legal prohibition 
should be lifted immediately so that 
revenues generated by reactor design 
professionals and other experts do not 
end up in foreign countries. 

The necessity for U.S. participation 
in this effort is described well in an 
editorial in the St. Petersburg, FL, 
Times of May 24. I will ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial be inserted 
in the RECORD following my remarks. 

In 1990, the United States and the So- 
viet Union signed an agreement on Sci- 
entific and Technical Cooperation in 
the Field of Peaceful Uses of Nuclear 
Energy. That agreement authorizes the 
Department of Energy, the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission, and other rel- 
evant United States agencies to co- 
operate in 12 specific areas with the re- 
publics of the former Soviet Union. It 
also provides for a bilateral meeting 
once a year. 

But, Madam President, the dissolu- 
tion of the Soviet Union has made this 
agreement an anachronism. In my 
view, the administration should re- 
negotiate this agreement with each of 
the new states of the former Soviet 
Union. Priority should be given to 
those states with unsafe nuclear reac- 
tors on their territory. 

The United States should begin im- 
mediately to negotiate agreements on 
peaceful uses of nuclear energy with 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. These 
agreements could form the basis of bi- 
lateral working groups that would con- 
duct comprehensive studies of the haz- 
ards associated with these reactors. 
These bilateral working groups should 
meet on a continuing basis. 

Madam President, I am delighted 
that President Bush has joined France 
and Germany in calling for serious at- 
tention to unsafe reactors at the Mu- 
nich G~7 meeting, and giving this effort 
a special priority. I will continue to 
raise these issues until they are re- 
solved and the world is protected from 
unsafe Soviet reactors. 

I ask unanimous consent that arti- 
cles from the Los Angeles Times, the 
St. Petersburg, FL, Times, the Min- 
neapolis Star-Tribune, the Kansas City 
Star, Agence France-Presse, and the 
Washington Post be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

From the Los Angeles Times, May 5, 1992] 

SOVIET HEIRS, U.S. OK NUCLEAR CUTS 
(By Norman Kempster) 

Clearing the way for ratification of the 
most comprehensive arms control agreement 
of the Cold War era, Secretary of State 
James A. Baker III and senior officials of the 
four nuclear-armed states of the former So- 
viet Union signed an agreement Saturday 
that makes Russia the lone successor to 
Moscow's atomic arsenal. 

The signing ceremony, carried out in an 
eerie near-silence in an ornate hotel ball- 
room, requires Ukraine, Kazakhstan and 
Belarus to eliminate the strategic nuclear 
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weapons on their territories during a seven- 
year period set by the Strategic Arms Reduc- 
tion Talks treaty to accomplish a one-third 
cut in superpower nuclear stocks. 

The START pact was signed last July by 
President Bush and then-Soviet President 
Mikhail S. Gorbachev but was stalled since 
then by the messy breakup of the Soviet 
Union. More than nine years in the making, 
the treaty once appeared to be unrealistic, 
even visionary. But now Washington and 
Moscow are ready to start talking about far 
greater reductions. 

Ever since the Soviet Union disintegrated 
in December, the U.S. government has been 
trying to cobble together the protocol signed 
Saturday by Baker, Russian Foreign Min- 
ister Andrei V. Kozyrev, Ukrainian Foreign 
Minister Anatoly Zlenko, Kazakh State 
Counselor Tulegen Zhukeyev and Belarus 
Foreign Minister Peter Kravchenko. 

Although the disputes seem arcane, the 
final agreement was so delicately balanced 
that Baker imposed a rare gag order on the 
signing ceremony. A senior State Depart- 
ment official hinted that the U.S. side was 
concerned that if anyone said anything con- 
troversial at the ceremony it might reopen 
the contentious negotiations. 

Another senior official said the problem 
was primarily one of assuring Ukraine, 
Kazakhstan and Belarus that they were 
being taken as seriously as giant Russia. 

“We had to deal with the sensitivities and 
political status of emerging states.“ the offi- 
cial said. 

The pact was signed in five languages, in- 
cluding the seldom-used Belarussian tongue, 
in another bow to new nationalistic sen- 
sibilities. 

In return, Ukraine and Kazakhstan, now 
the world’s third- and fourth-most-powerful 
nuclear powers, agreed to eliminate all of 
the weapons on their territory and join the 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty as non-nu- 
clear states. Belarus, which has only a hand- 
ful of nuclear weapons, agreed to do the 
same. 

In a written statement issued after the 
ceremony, Kozyrev suggested that Russia 
would delay the START ratification until 
the other three republics join the non-pro- 
liferation treaty. Baker clearly was not 
pleased by the development, but the U.S. 
side decided not to let it upset the protocol. 

A senior official said that Washington will 
urge Ukraine, Kazakhstan and Belarus to ac- 
cept limits set by the non-proliferation trea- 
ty as soon as possible, thus eliminating Rus- 
sian concerns. 

The situation may not arise, and we will 
face it at the time it does, the official said. 
Nevertheless, Kozyrev's written comments 
were the sort of thing Baker wanted to keep 
from being said at the ceremony. 

In his own written statement, Baker said 
that START, and the new protocol, “signifi- 
cantly lowers the risk of nuclear war by 
radically reducing strategic offensive arms 
and enhancing strategic stability.” 

As each of the five ministers signed his 
name on each of the five documents, each ap- 
peared to be unaccustomed to sitting in si- 
lence in front of waiting reporters. Kozyrev 
stared at the press corps and placed a hand 
over his eyes. Baker held up crossed fingers 
on each hand. 

Baker and Kozyrev plan to meet today to 
start negotiating even deeper cuts in nuclear 
arsenals than required by the START treaty. 
Both Bush and Russian President Boris N. 
Yeltsin have already suggested major reduc- 
tions, but they are far apart on details. 
Yeltsin is scheduled to visit Washington on 
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June 16 and 17 for a summit that may be 
dominated by talk of arms reduction. 
Zhukeyev, in Washington last week with 
Kazakh President Nursultan Nazarbayev, ac- 
companied Baker on a U.S. Air Force jetliner 
from Washington to Lisbon. Talking to re- 
porters aboard the plane, Zhukeyev said his 
government must now convince its people 
that Kazakhstan will be safe without the nu- 
clear arms stationed there. 

He said Kazakhstan determined that it did 
not need the weapons after six of the 11 
members of the Commonwealth of Independ- 
ent States agreed to a mutual defense pact 
earlier this month. Moreover, he said, Baker 
reiterated a 24-year-old U.S. pledge to sup- 
port any non-nuclear power coming under 
nuclear attack. The commitment, issued at 
the time the non-proliferation treaty was 
signed, does not specifically require U.S. 
military action. 

The five foreign ministers were in Lisbon 
to attend a conference to coordinate aid to 
the former Soviet Union. The meeting at- 
tracted more than 60 top officials from such 
First World aid givers at the United States 
and Japan to such financially strapped gov- 
ernments as Egypt and Romania. 

Although proceedings of the conference, 
which continues today, were secret, Baker's 
opening speech was made public. The sec- 
retary of state proposed three new U.S. ini- 
tiatives, including a $25-million program to 
improve the safety at the 37 nuclear power 
reactors scattered across the territory of the 
former Soviet Union in an effort to prevent 
accidents like the 1986 reactor fire at 
Chernobyl in Ukraine. 

“The dangers of Chernobyl are real, and 
this initiative aims to reduce the risk of ac- 
cidents at Soviet-designed nuclear reactors 
by addressing safety deficiencies of those re- 
actors as soon as possible, Baker said. 

Baker also said the United States is ready 
to copy a European Community plan for sell- 
ing donated food on the free market, using 
the receipts from such sales for social pro- 
grams. The objective is to stimulate market 
economics while raising money for much- 
needed welfare. He also promised additional 
U.S. funds to help the former Soviet repub- 
lics convert their industry from military to 
peacetime pursuits. 

The conference was called to review the 
progress of humanitarian programs launched 
after a similar meeting in Washington in 
January. 

Baker also called on all nations attending 
the conference to use whatever influence 
you have“ to deter Serbian aggression 
against its neighbors in the now collapsed 
Yugoslavia. 

“Every attempt at peace has been blocked, 
and now we are witnessing human suffering 
on a terrible and massive scale.“ Baker said. 
No longer should the international commu- 
nity tolerate this barbarity, this affront to 
our collective conscience.“ 

He did not suggest specific measures be- 
yond the ones he announced Friday-closing 
Serb-controlled Yugoslav consulates in San 
Francisco and new York, breaking all con- 
tacts with the Yugoslav army, permanently 
withdrawing the U.S. ambassador from Bel- 
grade and refusing to recognize Serbia and 
its ally, Montenegro, as the legal successor 
to the Yugoslav state. 

But Klaus Kinkel, Germany’s new foreign 
minister, told reporters after a meeting with 
Baker that the European Community is con- 
sidering a trade embargo and other economic 
steps to close down” the Serbian economy. 
He added that he would support an oil em- 
bargo. 
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Luxembourg Foreign Minister Jacques 
Poos reportedly said the United States and 
the European community are considering a 
request to the U.N. Security Council for a 
military force to protect the airport at Sara- 
jevo, the capital of Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

[From the St. Petersburg Times, May 24, 

1992 


NEW CHANCE FOR NUCLEAR INDUSTRY 


Given the pressing economic needs at 
home, other countries’ nuclear messes may 
seem a remote concern. The bills for our own 
toxic cleanup are still being tallied; no one 
really knows what it will cost to restore the 
sullied land and water around U.S. military 
bases, weapons plants and nuclear power fa- 
cilities. 

Environmental hazards respect no bound- 
aries, though, and other people’s messes are 
rapidly becoming our own. For instance, as 
the New York Times reported recently, there 
are 16 Chernobyl-type reactors now providing 
about half the nuclear power used by former 
territories of the Soviet Union. Nuclear 
plants of various types provide 12.2 percent 
of the electricity there, plus 50 percent of 
Hungary's power, 35.7 percent of Bulgaria's 
and 28.4 percent of Czechoslovakia's. If glob- 
al safety standards were to be adopted by an 
international convention, as Germany has 
proposed, most nuclear reactors in the 
former Soviet Union would have to shut 
down. 

A recent power plant leak near densely 
populated St. Petersburg, Russia, reminded 
the world that Chernobyl was a warning 
symptom, not a fluke. The poor designs and 
shoddy materials that marked the Soviet ap- 
proach to industry are more than just a sad 
cliche when potential atmospheric disaster 
is at issue. 

A group of seven technologically advanced 
nations, led by France and Germany and in- 
cluding the United States, has been working 
toward a solution that would help Eastern 
Europe while creating jobs. Each govern- 
ment would bear some fiscal responsibility 
for the project, estimated to cost $10- to $20- 
billion. International agencies such as the 
World Bank and the European Investment 
Bank would also be asked to contribute, In 
return, countries with nuclear power tech- 
nology and supplies for sale would gain ac- 
cess to new markets. 

Fearful of criticism at home, President 
Bush has missed vital opportunities to help 
direct economic change in Eastern Europe. 
He has also lacked willingness to co-operate 
on international approaches to environ- 
mental issues. In the meantime, other lead- 
ers are capitalizing on a basic lesson the U.S. 
seems to have forgotten—that one industry's 
expensive mistake can lead to another's 
profitable solution. 

[From the Minneapolis-St. Paul Star 
Tribune, May 24, 1992] 
PLAN AIMS FOR SAFETY OF NUCLEAR 
REACTORS 


President Bush and the leaders of the other 
six major industrial democracies are ex- 
pected to endorse a multibillion-dollar plan 
for improving the safety of nuclear reactors 
in the former Soviet Union and Eastern Eu- 
rope at their economic summit meeting in 
early July in Munich, Germany. 

The plan, which is being prepared with ad- 
vice from the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, would provide for refitting of some 
reactors with more modern safety features, 
the closing down of those considered too un- 
safe to be worth saving and the provisions of 
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alternative sources of electricity, including 
supplies from Western Europe, accordance to 
diplomats and agency officials. 

Estimates of the cost of such a program, 
which is designed to prevent another nuclear 
catastrophe like the one at Chernobyl, vary 
from $10 billion to $20 billion. The idea is to 
find this money over several years from a 
number of sources, including direct govern- 
ment grants, guaranteed government loans 
and loans from such development institu- 
tions as the World Bank, the European Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development and the 
European Community's European Invest- 
ment Bank. 

The so-called Group of Seven countries— 
the United States, Canada, Britain, France, 
Germany, Italy and Japan—first expressed 
concern about the safety of nuclear reactors 
in east Europe and the Soviet Union at their 
1989 Paris meeting, three years after the 
Chernobyl disaster. 

Last year, at their London meeting, they 
urged Western countries to help raise safety 
standards in the former Communist world. 
After the appeal at the London meeting, the 
so-called Group of 24, a body set up by all 
Western industrialized countries to coordi- 
nate aid to the former Communist world, 
created a special working group to examine 
the nuclear safety problems in cooperation 
with the Brussels Commission of the Euro- 
pean Community. 

But while this led to several Western gov- 
ernments offering help to eastern European 
countries to make their reactors safer, offi- 
cials at the atomic energy agency said the 
aid is uncoordinated, duplicative and far less 
effective than the program they expect to be 
approved at the Munich meeting. 

Officials of the atomic energy agency said 
such a program for the former Communist 
world’s nuclear power industry would be at- 
tractive for U.S. and European nuclear com- 
panies, which are starved for new orders be- 
cause of environmental opposition to nuclear 
power and the fact that the low price of oil 
and gas currently makes nuclear-generated 
electricity relatively expensive. 

France, which has invested more heavily in 
nuclear power than other industrialized 
countries, is especially eager for contracts to 
upgrade eastern Europe’s reactors. But Ger- 
many’s nuclear industry has been hit as well 
by that country's ecological movement. 

Germany and France are leading the drive 
for the program, warning that another nu- 
clear disaster like the one at Chernobyl 
would deal a devastation blow to public con- 
fidence in nuclear power around the world 
and further cripple the West’s nuclear indus- 
try. 

Experts say that shutting down the former 
Communist world’s Soviet-designed power 
reactors temporarily to make them safer or 
closing these plants altogether will be dif- 
ficult to organize because these countries are 
heavily dependent on nuclear-generated elec- 
tricity. 

Hungary gets 50 percent of its power from 
nuclear reactors, while Bulgaria gets 35.7 
percent, Czechoslovakia 28.4 percent and the 
territories of the former Soviet Union 12.2 
percent. 

The territories of the former Soviet Union 
have 16 large graphite reactors of the kind 
that exploded at Chernobyl. The atomic en- 
ergy agency considers the safety of these re- 
actors “a matter of great international con- 
cern." 

Reactors of the type use at Chernobyl pro- 
vide 47.8 percent of the nuclear-generated 
electricity in the countries of the former So- 
viet Union. 
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The continuing deficiencies of these reac- 
tors were highlighted a few weeks ago when 
a reactor of this type near the major Russian 
city of St. Petersburg sprang a leak that re- 
sulted in a small quantity of radioactive ma- 
terial escaping into the atmosphere. 

{From the Kansas City Star, May 24, 1992] 
U.S. PLANS A WAY To CUT RUSSIAN REACTOR 

RISK—$20 MILLION PROPOSAL INVOLVES 

SAFETY TRAINING FOR NUCLEAR WORKERS 

LISBON, Portugal.—With the Chernobyl dis- 
aster in mind, the United States on Saturday 
introduced a $20 million proposal to reduce 
the risk of nuclear reactor accidents in Rus- 
sia and Ukraine and invited other nations at- 
tending an international aid conference to 
join. 

“The dangers of Chernobyl are real.“ Sec- 
retary of State James A. Baker III told offi- 
cials from 63 countries assembled to help the 
newly independent states that emerged from 
the collapse of the Soviet Union. 

“For each of these new states, their peo- 
ples and their leaders, the path of reform has 
not and will not be easy.“ Baker said. 

“They recognize that the success of free- 
dom is in their hands, not ours, and they 
have not asked for charity,” Baker added. 
“Rather, they have asked for our partnership 
and our help.“ 

Reports prepared for the conference de- 
scribed huge problems in the republics in 
food production and distribution, health 
care, housing and the setting up of private 
companies. 

To guard against a recurrence of 
Chernobyl, Baker said regional training cen- 
ters would be established in Russia and 
Ukraine to provide training in safety proce- 
dures and equipment. 

We hope others will join in this effort to 
meet what is clearly a problem with global 
ramifications,” Baker said. 

The 1986 Chernobyl disaster forced more 
than 100,000 people to leave their homes in 
Ukraine and Belarus because of contamina- 
tion. 

The official death toll was 32. But some 
Ukrainian doctors and environmental activ- 
ists say at least 250 people have died and the 
toll could reach 10,000, counting deaths from 
cancer and other radiation-related diseases. 

There are 37 nuclear reactors in the former 
Soviet Union. The United States will encour- 
age officials to shut down those that are un- 
safe, but the others can be improved, Baker 
suggested. 

On another nuclear front, the United 
States, Japan, the European Community and 
Russia on Sunday were to initial an accord 
providing $75 million for an International 
Science and Technology Center in Moscow. 
The center is to steer thousands of nuclear 
scientists away from military to civilian 
projects. 

The West has been concerned that the col- 
lapse of the Soviet Union would lead to the 
spread of nuclear weapons technology. 

The United States and other donors were 
meeting with the former Soviet states to as- 
sess the effectiveness of emergency aid sent 
since the first such session in Washington in 
January. 

Aid to the former Soviet republics, either 
already given or pledged, to date totals some 
$90 billion dollars. Most of that has been sent 
by Europe, with Germany footing the lion’s 
share. 

Saturday, Baker announced a U.S. pro- 
posal to develop food markets in the new na- 
tions and to assist them in converting war 
plants to civilian pursuits. 

The United States will contribute $15 mil- 
lion to the project, Baker said, on top of $165 
million in previously announced food grants. 
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Additionally, the United States and Tur- 
key jointly will provide financial advisers to 
the central Asian and Trans-Caucasian coun- 
tries to help them develop a banking system. 


[From the Agence France-Presse, May 23, 
1992] 
GERMANY CALLS For G7 AID For EAST 
EUROPEAN REACTORS 


TOKYO, May 23.—Germany has called on 
the Group of Seven (G7) industrialised na- 
tions to extend seven billion dollars in aid to 
secure safety at dilapidating nuclear reac- 
tors in eastern Europe, it was reported Sat- 
urday. 

Germany wants to see the proposal accept- 
ed by the other G7 nations—Britain, Canada, 
France, Italy, Japan and the United States— 
at their annual summit in Munich in July, 
the Jiji Press news agency quoted Japanese 
government sources as saying. 

But because of the huge amount of money 
involved and relatively short notice, Japan 
will just be able to express at the summit its 
readiness to train 1,000 nuclear engineers 
from the former Soviet Union and east Euro- 
pean nations over 10 years, the sources said. 

Japan will also offer technical aid to con- 
struct a few training centers for safety at 
nuclear plants to be built in Russia, Ukraine 
and elsewhere, the sources said. 

The proposed seven billion dollar aid pack- 
age would include one billion dollars for 
emergency spending on the installation of 
alarm systems and safety education, and six 
billion dollars on longer-term repair 
projects, Jiji quoted the sources as saying. 

There are 62 nuclear reactors in the former 
Soviet Union and east European nations. 

Half of them are outmoded without ade- 
quate safety measures and are expected to be 
shut down or scrapped in five years, Jiji said. 

Meanwhile, the economic newspaper Nihon 
Keizai Shimbun said Saturday that the G7 
summit was expected to agree on a proposal 
to close unsafe 26 reactors in the former So- 
viet Union and eastern Europe. 

Major G7 nations are to extend some 800 
million dollars in a grant to secure safety in 
the process of closing these reactors, the 
newspaper quoted Japanese government 
sources as saying. 


[From the Washington Post, May 22, 1992] 


G-7 Byes Am For EX-SOVIET NUCLEAR 
PLANTS; EFFORT SEEN COSTING BILLIONS OF 
DOLLARS 


(By Steven Mufson) 


Only weeks after unveiling $24 billion 
worth of aid for Russia, the Group of Seven 
industrial nations are starting to discuss the 
most vital piece missing from the package: 
help for potentially dangerous nuclear reac- 
tors in the former Soviet republics. 

Among the reactors now operating are 13 
identical to the one in Chernobyl, Ukraine, 
that was involved in the most serious acci- 
dent in history. In 1986, a pressure tube fail- 
ure blew apart the radioactive core at the 


Chernobyl unit. At least 30 people died and 


thousands of others may have been contami- 
nated with radiation. 

Fixing or replacing the Soviet-built reac- 
tors could cost $6 billion to $8 billion, ac- 
cording to Jonathan C. Brown, the World 
Bank's division chief for infrastructure, en- 
ergy and environment. 

Ivan Selin, chairman of the U.S. Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission, has said the price 
tag could eventually climb to $20 billion. 

Private estimates run even higher. The en- 
gineering firm Asea Brown Boveri Ltd. has 
sent engineers to inspect some of the plants, 
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and the firm’s executive vice president, 
Eberhard von Koerber, has estimated that it 
could cost $50 billion to rehabilitate, decom- 
mission and replace dangerous plants in the 
former Soviet republics, 

Even if the major economic powers put to- 
gether an aid program, Selin has said, it 
could take five to 10 years to close nuclear 
power plants that Brown Boveri's von 
Koerber says should be shut down at once.“ 
During that time, world leaders essentially 
will be taking a gamble by betting that So- 
viet-built reactors can keep running for sev- 
eral years without creating another environ- 
mental catastrophe. 

“It is a very dangerous situation.“ accord- 
ing to Selin. “One should be very, very con- 
cerned.” 

Prodded by nuclear experts and European 
nations, Group of Seven officials are doing 
what U.S. Treasury officials call technical 
level“ work on how a program could make 
former Soviet nuclear generators safer. The 
subject will be high on the agenda when G- 
7 leaders meet in Munich in July. 

But the G-7 is still far from an agreement, 
say officials here and in Europe. Moreover, 
financial limitations on the former Soviet 
republics, as well as strains on aid donors, 
will prevent extensive immediate action. 
Western nations—which are already strug- 
gling to scrape together money to meet com- 
mitments earmarked for ruble convertibil- 
ity, Russian food imports and economic sta- 
bilization—have not yet made any allow- 
ances for the nuclear facilities. 

Germany is leading an effort to get West- 
ern cooperation on improving nuclear safety 
in Russia. One possibility is that specific 
Western nations would adopt“ one or more 
nuclear plants and provide money and exper- 
tise to make them safer. 

Sweden is already helping Lithuania up- 
grade its plants. The European Community 
is funding the rehabilitation of two Soviet- 
built nuclear reactors in Bulgaria. 

The World Bank’s Brown said that it would 
cost about $1 billion just to improve the ex- 
pertise of technicians and the operation of 
the plants. 

But the report by Brown Boveri says the 
Chernobyl reactor model “suffers from se- 
vere safety deficiencies” that must be at- 
tributed to bad reactor design rather than to 
human error.“ Brown Boveri’s chairman, 
Fritz Leutwiler, has called the Soviet nu- 
clear plants time bombs“ and Sweden's 
prime minister has said the Chernobyl-style 
plants should be closed down—yesterday.”’ 

Without outside help, the former Soviet re- 
publics lack the money to fix the plants. 
“They are on our agenda, but it is terribly 
expensive,“ according to Yegor Gaidar, dep- 
uty prime minister of Russia and architect 
of its economic program. This year it will 
be impossible to touch them.” 

Shutting down Soviet nuclear plants would 
deal another blow to the already ailing 
economies in the republics. “We have a gi- 
gantic conflict of interest.“ said von Koerber 
of Brown Boveri, between what is abso- 
lutely necessary from a human safety and 
environmental point of view versus economic 
and political stability.“ 

The economic downturn in Russia and 
other areas of the former union could make 
it less disruptive to shut down aging nuclear 
plants. Overall, the former Soviet republics 
rely on nuclear power for 12 percent of their 
electricity needs; economic output fell by 
more than that last year alone. 

But certain regions still rely heavily on 
nuclear power. Brown of the World Bank said 
Lithuania gets 40 percent of its electricity 
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from nuclear generating plants and Ukraine 
gets 25 percent, 

“It’s impossible to shut down” St. 
Petersberg’s Chernobyl-style nuclear power 
plant, the city’s mayor Anatoly Sobchak 
said. It generates 60 percent of the power 
we consume and if we shut it down we’ll have 
to shut 50 percent of the city’s business.“ 

NRC Chairman Selin said that any aid 
package of Soviet-built nuclear plants would 
largely be made up of loans, many of them 
commercial and others at concessional rates. 

The loans would be conditional on the 
former Soviet republics following certain en- 
ergy policies, just as aid from the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund hinges on appro- 
priate economic policies. The republics 
would be expected to take certain safety 
measures, plow operating profits back into 
the power plants, raise energy prices, repay 
the loans and develop an energy plan that 
would wean them away from the old 
Chernobyl-style reactors. 

The leading items on a nuclear safety pro- 
gram for the former Soviet republics would 
include: 

Shutting down the so-called RBMK plants 
similar to the Chernobyl unit that blew 
apart. Thirteen are operating and four others 
are already closed down. This model can't 
be brought up to Western standards and 
shouldn't be,“ according to Selin. Selin ex- 
pects Russia and Ukraine will eventually 
have to replace 10 to 15 of the plants at about 
$1 billion each. Total cost: $10 billion to $15 
billion. 

Training, improved operating procedures, 
and fire safety measures for plants at a cost 
of $10 million to $15 million each. Total cost: 
about $500 million to $1 billion. 

Taking safety measures for pressurized 
water VVER 440/213 plants at a cost of $150 
million to $200 million per reactor. The same 
plants will probably need new steam genera- 
tors at a cost of $100 million per reactor. 
There are about 16 of these reactors. Total 
cost: $4 billion to $5 billion. 

Even with safety measures, many of the 
pressurized water reactors would still not 
meet Western standards. They lack contain- 
ment structures that would limit damage in 
the event of an accident. 

Special correspondent Michael Wise con- 
tributed to this story from Vienna. 

Mr. PRESSLER. I also say of the up- 
coming conference I shall raise the 
issue of the use of Landsat photos for 
studying the warming of the Earth and 
the importance of studying the warm- 
ing of the Earth through the use of the 
archives of the Landsat photos, about 
90 percent of which have not been 
looked at by anybody. We have the fa- 
cility near Sioux Falls that receives 
the Landsat data pictures, but we are 
working to have the archives located 
there, to have a supercomputer there 
eventually, but it is now a NASA facil- 
ity and also a U.N. facility. 

We have a vision for the future of 
that, and I shall be discussing that 
with some of my colleagues from other 
countries to see what use these photos 
might be to them and to the study of 
the warming of the Earth and to pro- 
tecting the environment. 

Madam President, I yield the floor. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1863 
(Purpose: To promote programming 
objectivity and balance) 

Mr. INOUYE. Madam President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Hawaii [Mr. INOUYE] pro- 
poses an amendment numbered 1863. 


Mr. INOUYE. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


On page 11, immediately after line 4, of the 
Inouye amendment to the committee amend- 
ment, insert the following new section: 

OBJECTIVITY AND BALANCE POLICY, 
PROCEDURES, AND REPORT 

Sec. 16. Pursuant to the existing respon- 
sibility of the Corporation for Public Broad- 
casting under section 396(g¢)(1)(A) of the Com- 
munications act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 
396(€)(1)(A)) “to facilitate the full develop- 
ment of public telecommunications in which 
programs of high quality, diversity, creativ- 
ity, excellence, and innovation, which are 
obtained from diverse sources, will be made 
available to public telecommunications enti- 
ties, with strict adherence to objectivity and 
balance in all programs or series of programs 
of a controversial nature,“ the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Corporation shall— 

(1) review the Corporation's existing ef- 
forts to meet its responsibility under section 
396(g)(1)(A); 

(2) after soliciting the views of the public, 
establish a comprehensive policy and set of 
procedures to— 

(A) provide reasonable opportunity for 
members of the public to present comments 
to the Board regarding the quality, diver- 
sity, creativity, excellence, innovation, ob- 
jectivity, and balance of public broadcasting 
services, including all public broadcasting 
programming of a controversial nature, as 
well as any needs not met by those services; 

(B) review, on a regular basis, national 
public broadcasting programming for qual- 
ity, diversity, creativity, excellence, innova- 
tion, objectivity, and balance, as well as for 
any needs not met by such programming; 

(C) on the basis of information received 
through such comment and review, take 
such steps in awarding programming grants 
pursuant to clauses (ii) (ID, (iii), and 
Gii)(II) of section 396(k)(3)(A) of the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 396(k)(3)(A)) 
that it finds necessary to meet the Corpora- 
tion’s responsibility under section 
896(@)(1)(A), including facilitating objectivity 
and balance in programming of a controver- 
sial nature; and 

(D) disseminate among public broadcasting 
entities information about its efforts to ad- 
dress concerns about objectivity and balance 
relating to programming of a controversial 
nature so that such entities can utilize the 
Corporation's experience in addressing such 
concerns within their own operations; and 

(3) starting in 1933, by January 31 of each 
year, prepare and submit to the President for 
transmittal to the Congress a report summa- 
rizing its efforts pursuant to paragraphs (1) 
and (2). 

Mr. INOUYE. This amendment ad- 
dresses the way in which the Corpora- 
tion for Public Broadcasting exercises 
its authority, to facilitate the full de- 
velopment of public telecommuni- 
cations in which programs of high 
quality, diversity, creativity, excel- 
lence, and innovation, which are ob- 
tained from diverse sources, will be 
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made available to public telecommuni- 

cations entities, with strict adherence 

to objectivity and balance in programs 

or series of programs of a controversial 

nature, as provided in section 

PAPUKA of the Public Broadcasting 
ct. 

Let me make absolutely clear at the 
outset that all broadcasting, including 
public broadcasting, is guided by the 
principle of localism: Every public 
broadcaster’s first obligation is to the 
community to which it is licensed, not 
to Congress not to the CPB. Public 
broadcast stations have demonstrated 
their commitment to serving the com- 
munities to which they are licensed, 
both through local and national pro- 
gramming. The stations, not the CPB, 
not PBS, not NPR, have the sole au- 
thority and responsibility to determine 
what programming will be broadcast. 

This amendment does not give the 
CPB authority to determine what pro- 
gramming stations broadcast. The first 
paragraph of the amendment quotes 
from the Corporation's existing author- 
ity to underscore that, while the 
amendment establishes additional 
mechanisms for assuring accountabil- 
ity, it neither adds to nor subtracts 
from the substantive authority granted 
by that provision of the Act. 

Subsection (2)(A) expands the oppor- 
tunities for the board to learn what 
members of the viewing and listening 
public think about the public broad- 
casting services they receive, including 
their suggestions about how those serv- 
ices might better meet the needs of the 
American people: This should be an op- 
portunity for all interested parties to 
address any aspect of public broadcast- 
ing services, including whether the 
presentation of issues of a controver- 
sial nature is perceived to be balanced 
and objective. 

Subsection (2)(B) assures that, in ad- 
dition to giving the public opportuni- 
ties to present comments to the Board, 
the Board will form its own judgment 
about the extent to which national 
public broadcasting programming 
serves the needs of the American peo- 
ple and achieves the goals reflected in 


). 

Prior to establishing this comprehen- 
sive policy and set of procedures, the 
Board is first directed to review the 
Corporation’s existing efforts. To af- 
ford an opportunity for consideration 
of other views, the Board is also di- 
rected to solicit the views of the pub- 
lic, which should include members of 
the public broadcasting community, 
before finalizing its policy and proce- 
dures. Since the Corporation is not 
subject to the formal notice and com- 
ment requirements of the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act, the amendment al- 
lows informal procedures for soliciting 
public views, but the final form of the 
policies and procedures will remain the 
sole responsibility of the CPB. 

Congress does not intend to prescribe 
any specific policy or set of procedures 
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that the Board must adopt. That deter- 
mination is left to the Board, with full 
recognition that, given the CPB’s lim- 
ited resources, the Board must exercise 
prudent management in adopting any 
procedures. We expect, however, that 
the Board will consider various meth- 
ods of obtaining comment on a regular 
basis and take whatever steps are nec- 
essary to ensure that the opportunity 
for input is as geographically broad, 
culturally diverse, and publicly acces- 
sible as possible. 

Subsection (2)(C) of the amendment 
is intended to assure that, to the ex- 
tent that the Board identifies—through 
the procedures established pursuant to 
subsections (2) (A) and (B)—areas in 
which the Corporation could do more 
facilitate the full development of pub- 
lic telecommunications, it takes those 
areas into account in awarding certain 
programming grants. 

This provision recognizes that the 
Corporation’s existing authority in- 
cludes the awarding of programming 
grants from the radio and television 
program funds, in accordance with cri- 
teria the Corporation may establish. 
The awarding of grants from these 
funds is the primary vehicle for ad- 
dressing the issues raised by the ac- 
countability procedure adopted pursu- 
ant to this amendment. For example, if 
the Board’s review of national public 
broadcasting programming or its anal- 
ysis of public comments reveals a 
dearth of programs on a particular 
issue, from a particular perspective, or 
serving a particular audience need, the 
Board can direct the Corporation to so- 
licit proposals or fund programs under 
these programs funds that will fill the 
hole or correct the imbalance. 

This provision also references the na- 
tional program production and acquisi- 
tion grant [NPPAG] funds that the Cor- 
poration distributes to public radio 
stations on the condition that they be 
used to acquire or produce programs 
that are to be distributed nationally 
and are designed to serve the needs of 
a national audience. However, within 
these constraints, the individual public 
radio recipients of these funds exercise 
their own independent judgment as to 
what national programming best serves 
the needs of their local communities. 
The Corporation also permits stations 
to use their NPPAG moneys to help 
fund the cost of interconnection to the 
public radio satellite system. 

The Public Broadcasting Act pro- 
vides that 23 percent of the funds allo- 
cated for public radio shall be distrib- 
uted directly to the stations through 
NPPAG's. Subsection 2(C) does not af- 
fect or alter that provision in any way, 
nor does it authorize the CPB to dis- 
tribute any NPPAG funds except in ac- 
cordance with that statutory alloca- 
tion or to require stations to produce, 
acquire or broadcast any particular na- 
tional programming or type of national 
programming as a condition of receiv- 
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ing NPPAG grants. In addition, this 
amendment is not intended to author- 
ize the Corporation to impose restric- 
tions or conditions on the use or ex- 
penditure of NPPAG grants different 
from the types it currently imposes. 
Rather, the Corporation may provide 
information, engage in discussions 
with stations, and advise stations, 
based on the Board's review of national 
public broadcasting programming and 
its analysis of public comment, as to 
areas of national programming that 
stations may consider for special em- 
phasis. 

Under this subsection, Congress is 
not requiring CPB to take any particu- 
lar action and is leaving the deter- 
mination of what are appropriate steps 
to the Board. The Board and staff will, 
of course, be mindful of the necessity 
of preserving and protecting stations’ 
and national program producers jour- 
nalistic and editorial independence. 

This amendment must be interpreted 
and applied by CPB in a manner that is 
consistent with the Constitution and 
the overall scheme and original intent 
of the Public Broadcasting Act. Indeed, 
section 396(g)(1)(D) of the act specifi- 
cally directs CPB to carry out its pur- 
poses and functions and engage in its 
activities in ways that will most effec- 
tively assure the maximum freedom of 
the public telecommunications entities 
and systems from interference with, or 
control of, program content or other 
activities.“ In a similar vein, section 
398 expressly prohibits any Federal 
Government direction, supervision, or 
control over the content or distribu- 
tion of public telecommunications pro- 
grams and services * *.“ 

Thus, while Congress seeks, through 
the regular review required by this 
amendment, to assure that the Board 
considers the full range of national 
public broadcasting programming, it is 
solely for the purpose of enabling the 
Board to decide how best to direct its 
resources to facilitate the full develop- 
ment of public telecommunications 
contemplated by the act, not to take 
any steps that would infringe upon or 
chill the editorial freedom of public 
broadcasters. 

Subsection (2)(D) of the amendment 
directs the Board to ‘disseminate 
among public broadcasting entities in- 
formation about its efforts to address 
concerns about objectivity and balance 
relating to programming of a con- 
troversial nature, with a view to ena- 
bling those entities to benefit from the 
Corporation's experience in addressing 
similar concerns locally. This provi- 
sion recognizes that local programming 
decisions are and must remain within 
the sole discretion of the broadcaster 
licensed to serve each community. Dis- 
semination of this information by the 
Corporation is advisory in nature and 
intended to be helpful to the stations 
at the local level. 

Finally, section 3 of the amendment 
requires the Board to prepare an an- 
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nual report summarizing its efforts to 
implement the procedures required by 
the amendment, and to submit the re- 
port to the President for transmittal to 
the Congress. 

This amendment is not intended to 
restrict, expand, augment, or in any 
way alter the scope of the CPB’s exist- 
ing statutory authority, including that 
authority with regard to objectivity 
and balance, as that authority has been 
interpreted by the courts. Rather, it is 
intended to require the corporation to 
review its current procedures and to es- 
tablish additional procedures that will 
enhance public broadcasting’s account- 
ability to Congress and the American 
people. 

Mr. STEVENS. I want to join Sen- 
ator INOUYE with these comments. A 
cornerstone of public broadcasting, in- 
deed a cornerstone of broadcasting in 
general, is a bedrock obligation of each 
licensee to serve the needs and inter- 
ests of its local community. It is the li- 
censee that has the ultimate and sole 
responsbility and obligation, under the 
Communications Act and the FCC 
rules, to determine what mix of pro- 
gramming best meets the needs and in- 
terests of its local community. Neither 
Congress nor the Corporation can, at 
any time, require that a station broad- 
cast any program. 

Nothing in this amendment is in- 
tended to impair or affect the licens- 
ee’s existing statutory and regulatory 
duty and responsibility to determine 
what programming best meets the 
needs and interests of its local commu- 
nity. This discretion is essential to en- 
able the nearly 800 public radio and tel- 
evision stations throughout the coun- 
try to serve the diverse and unique 
needs and interests of their local com- 
munities. 

At the same time, I believe that it is 
incumbent on the Board of the Cor- 
poration to establish additional proce- 
dures that will enhance public 
broadcasting’s accountability to Con- 
gress and to the American people. 

Mr. INOUYE. Madam President, our 
amendment is intended to enhance the 
responsiveness of public broadcasting 
to the needs and interests of the Amer- 
ican public. In doing so, our amend- 
ment also responds to concerns about 
objectivity and balance in program- 
ming funded by the Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting [CPB] through the 
radio program fund, the television pro- 
gram fund, and national program pro- 
duction and acquisition grants. 

Section 396(g)(1)(A) of the Public 
Broadcasting Act currently authorizes 
CPB to facilitate the full development 
of public telecommunications in which 
programs of high quality, diversity, 
creativity, excellence, and innovation, 
which are obtained from diverse 
sources, will be made available to pub- 
lic telecommunications entities, with 
strict adherence to objectivity and bal- 
ance in all programs or series of pro- 
grams of a controversial nature. 
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Our amendment does not expand, re- 
duce, or otherwise change the scope of 
CPB’s existing authority under this 
provision or the other provisions of the 
Public Broadcasting Act. Neither does 
our amendment authorize the CPB 
Board to require public radio or tele- 
vision stations to purchase or air any 
particular program or series of pro- 
grams. The Communications Act re- 
quires every broadcast licensee to serve 
the needs and interests of its local au- 
dience. We do intend to continue to 
provide protection against intrusion 
into the editorial discretion of public 
broadcasting entities. 

Our amendment does, Madam Presi- 
dent, require the CPB Board of Direc- 
tors to: 

First, review its existing efforts to 
meet its responsibility under section 
396(g)(1)(A); 

Second, establish, after soliciting the 
views of the public, a comprehensive 
policy and set of procedures to provide 
reasonable opportunity for the public 
to comment on public broadcasting 
services; to review, on a regular basis, 
national public broadcasting program- 
ming; on the basis of such comment 
and review, to take such steps in 
awarding programming grants that it 
finds necessary to meet its responsibil- 
ity under section 396(g)(1)(A), including 
facilitating objectivity and balance in 
programming of a controversial nature; 
and disseminate among public broad- 
casting entities information about its 
efforts to address concerns about objec- 
tivity and balance; and 

Third, starting in 1993, prepare and 
submit to the President for transmittal 
to Congress an annual report summa- 
rizing its efforts under the amendment. 

Madam President, the distinguished 
Republican leader and other Members 
of the Senate have expressed deep con- 
cern about objectivity and balance in 
public broadcasting programming. I be- 
lieve that this amendment will ensure 
that those concerns and the concerns 
of the general public will be given ap- 
propriate attention by the CPB Board. 

Mr. DOLE. Madam President, I wish 
to associate myself with the remarks 
of the distinguished senior Senator 
from Hawaii. I would also like to draw 
attention to the following points. 

First, the members of the Board of 
Directors of the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting [CPB] are appointed by 
the President with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. The Board is re- 
sponsible for the management of CPB 
and is accountable to Congress for its 
actions. Our amendment is a directive 
to the Board to take additional steps 
to meet its existing responsibility 
under section 396(g)(1)(A) of the Public 
Broadcasting Act. Staff can assist the 
Board in implementing the amend- 
ment, but we intend that the members 
of the Board personally address the is- 
sues covered by section 396(g)(1)(A), 
particularly the need to facilitate ob- 
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jectivity and balance in all program- 
ming of a controversial nature. 

Second, although the amendment 
gives the Board considerable leeway in 
devising ways to solicit public. views 
and comment, we expect the Board to 
take steps to ensure that the oppor- 
tunity for public input from various ge- 
ographic areas of our Nation and from 
different sectors of our society is sub- 
stantial. It is important that the Board 
hear the concerns of Americans who 
are not part of the public broadcasting 
community as well as the concerns of 
those who are. 

Mr. STEVENS. Madam President, I 
concur with the remarks of my good 
friends from Hawaii and Kansas. I 
thank them and Senators DANFORTH, 
HELMS, and SEYMOUR for the time and 
effort they have devoted to working 
out this amendment. 

Our amendment does not transform 
the Board of Directors of the Corpora- 
tion for Public Broadcasting [CPB] into 
the censor of the public broadcasting 
community. The Board does not have, 
and this amendment does not grant the 
Board, the statutory authority to dic- 
tate what public broadcasters, which 
receive the majority of their funding 
from a variety of non-Federal sources, 
put on the air. 

The CPB Board does, however, have 
the ability to determine whether na- 
tional public broadcasting program- 
ming meets the important objectives of 
section 396(g¢)(1)(A) of the Public Broad- 
casting Act, to make available through 
the expenditure of specified CPB funds 
programming that meets those objec- 
tives, to discuss with public television 
and radio stations concerns about pub- 
lic broadcasting programming and 
ways those concerns could be ad- 
dressed, and to keep Congress informed 
of its efforts. 

With regard to objectivity and bal- 
ance—two of section 396(g)(1)(A)’s ob- 
jectives, if the Board determines that 
available public broadcasting program- 
ming has failed to deal with an issue in 
an objective and balanced way, for ex- 
ample, by ignoring the perspective of 
one side in a public policy debate, it 
can take several different steps con- 
sistent with its existing authority to 
help correct this failure. In short, we 
seek to ensure fairness in the public 
policy debate in taxpayer-supported 
public broadcasting. 

CPB can award grants from its radio 
program fund and the television pro- 
gram fund for the production of spe- 
cific programs to address the views of 
the groups whose perspective was pre- 
viously ignored. It can modify its an- 
nual statement of program objectives 
which guides the Public Broadcasting 
Service in expending funds received 
from CPB pursuant to the Public 
Broadcasting Act. In distributing na- 
tional program production and acquisi- 
tion grants, it can inform public radio 
stations of objectivity and balance con- 
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cerns and recommend ways in which 
those stations, in developing program- 
ming schedules for their local audi- 
ences, could address such concerns. 

As a long-time supporter of public 
broadcasting, I hope that public broad- 
casters—stations and programming 
services alike—will work in a coopera- 
tive fashion with the CPB Board as it 
moves to implement our amendment, 
particularly as it applies to concerns 
about objectivity and balance. Al- 
though I have criticized the Board in 
the past on other issues, it is abso- 
lutely clear to me that an active, en- 
gaged Board is an essential part of pub- 
lic broadcasting’s heat shield. If the 
American people and Congress come to 
believe that the Board is not one of the 
leaders in public broadcasting and is 
not riding herd on the expenditure of 
Federal funds, then support for Federal 
funding of public broadcasting will 
erode. 

Mr. INOUYE. Madam President, I 
agree with the statements made by 
Senators DOLE and STEVENS. 

APPLICATION OF BALANCE REQUIREMENT 

Mr. DOLE. Madam President, there 
may be some confusion on exactly 
what funds made available to the Cor- 
poration for Public Broadcasting are 
subject to the existing requirement 
that all controversial programming 
must be objective and balanced. 

If confusion exists, it should not. The 
statute is clear. Controversial pro- 
gramming is subject to the require- 
ment whether the funds were derived 
from discretionary or formula grant 
funds. It is the legal responsibility of 
the Board of the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting to ensure that the objec- 
tivity and balance requirement is ad- 
hered to. If the board finds it needs ad- 
ditional authority to successfully en- 
force the balance standard, this Sen- 
ator believes the request should be 
made in the annual report to Congress. 

The board cannot simply wash its 
hands of the legal requirement, for 
that would be in direct conflict with 
the law. All programming funds pass- 
ing through the CPB are subject to the 
balance and objectivity standard. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Madam President, I 
would like to reinforce the statement 
made by Senator INOUYE about the so- 
called objectivity and balance amend- 
ment. Let me emphasize that no new 
statutory authority is being invested 
in CPB by this amendment. Let me 
also emphasize that Congress is not 
mandating the CPB Board to interfere 
where it should not be meddling—that 
is in the first amendment-protected 
right of public broadcasters to deter- 
mine what goes on the air. 

The Corporation for Public Broad- 
casting—a private, non-Government 
agency—was established by Congress 
to, among other things, insulate the se- 
lection of programs from influence by 
Congress and the executive branch. At 
the same time, CPB receives Federal 
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funds and, therefore, must be account- 
able to Congress for the expenditure of 
those funds. 

In recognizing what this amendment 
does—and perhaps even more impor- 
tantly, what it does not do—it is useful 
to review how we have dealt with the 
tension between CPB’s role as a stew- 
ard of Federal money, on the other 
hand, and as a heat shield on the other. 

Congress has been clear about the 
ends to which it wants funds for public 
broadcasting to be put. Congress wants 
CPB to assist public broadcasting sta- 
tions to provide the American people 
with programs of “high quality, diver- 
sity, creativity, excellence and innova- 
tion.“ Congress has also directed that 
this be accomplished while maintain- 
ing objectivity and balance in the over- 
all schedule of programs of a con- 
troversial nature. 

Of equal importance and weight, Con- 
gress has said that CPB must carry out 
its activities * * in ways that will 
most effectively assure the maximum 
freedom * * * of public telecommuni- 
cations entities and systems from in- 
terference with, or control of, program 
content“ * 

Nothing we are doing today changes 
CPB's responsibility to ensure mini- 
mum Government interference with 
the content of programming. We are 
not tipping the balance or somehow 
suggesting that CPB should pay more 
attention to its responsibilities under 
the objectivity and balance clause than 
to its responsibility for insulating pub- 
lic broadcasters from program inter- 
ference. 

Under this amendment, CPB cannot 
tell stations what to broadcast. 

This amendment cannot be viewed as 
a mandate for CPB to dictate its will 
or editorial judgment to the rest of the 
public broadcasting system. The first 
amendment rights of the public broad- 
casting system must be preserved. 

It is only because I believe these 
rights will be preserved that I am will- 
ing to support this amendment. 

Mr. STEVENS. Madam President, I 
yield back the remainder of our time. 

Mr. INOUYE, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Hawaii. 

The amendment (No. 1863) was agreed 


to. 

Mr. STEVENS. Madam President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. INOUYE. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO, 1864 

(Purpose: To require disclosure of Federal 

funding of public television programs) 

Mr. McCONNELL. Madam President, 
I send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 
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The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. McCon- 
ier proposes an amendment numbered 
1864. 

Mr. MCCONNELL. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 12, after line 4, insert the follow- 
ing new section: 

CONSUMER INFORMATION 

Sec. . Prior to the expiration of the 90 day 
period following the date of the enactment of 
this Act, the Corporation for Public Broad- 
casting, in consultation with representatives 
of public broadcasting entities, shall develop 
guidelines to assure that program credits for 
public television programs that receive pro- 
duction funding directly from the Corpora- 
tion for Public Broadcasting adequately dis- 
close that all or a portion of the cost of pro- 
ducing such program was paid for by funding 
from the Corporation for Public Broadcast- 
ing, and that indicates in some manner that 
the Corporation for Public Broadcasting is 
partially funded from Federal tax revenues. 

Mr. MCCONNELL. Madam President, 
the Public Broadcasting Act of 1967 es- 
tablished the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting. This Government-cre- 
ated private corporation channels Fed- 
eral funds to public television and 
radio stations. Over the years, Con- 
gress has appropriated some $3.5 billion 
to finance public broadcasting through 
the CPB. 

I come to the floor today with appre- 
ciation and understanding for the 
many fine public television programs 
produced with CPB funding and com- 
mercial sponsorship. From Ken Burns’ 
“Civil War“ to Masterpiece Theater,“ 
CPB has helped to provide high-qual- 
ity, unbiased programs that are of edu- 
cational, cultural, and historical value 
to all Americans. 

Nevertheless, there are some rotten 
apples among public television pro- 
grams, and Kentuckians are quick to 
voice their concerns with certain bi- 
ases or objectional programs they view. 
Let me tell you what I’ve heard from 
home: 

Some Kentucky farmers questioned 
the fairness of The New Range Wars” 
which attacked cattle ranchers; 

“Tongues Untied’ graphically por- 
trayed—and some say propagandized— 
the homosexual lifestyle; 

And, a program entitled Legacy“ 
called America the barbaric West and 
celebrated Iraqi civilization. 

Some decent folks in Kentucky want 
to know—and have the right to know— 
if public television programs they find 
objectional receive any Federal fund- 
ing. My amendment will provide this 
information to public television audi- 
ences at the time of a program’s view- 
ing. 

At the same time, if a program is 
well done and widely acclaimed, my 
amendment will make sure the tax- 
payers get their fair share of credit for 
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underwriting such a production. After 
all, if Mobil Corp. and AT&T are ac- 
knowledged for their support of a par- 
ticular program, then the American 
people should get some credit, too. 

My amendment is as simple as it is 
straightforward. It requires that when 
all sponsors or underwriters of a par- 
ticular program are disclosed, the use 
of Federal funding in the production of 
that program is also recognized. This 
amendment gives credit where credit is 
due: To the hard-working American 
taxpayers. 

While I had originally intended to 
offer specific language disclosing Fed- 
eral funding, I decided this task was 
best left to the CPB, which will deter- 
mine an appropriate disclosure after 
consultation with representatives of 
public broadcasting entities. I want to 
emphasize that I expect the Corpora- 
tion to require the Federal funding dis- 
closure on all productions that are di- 
rectly funded by the CPB. It is my un- 
derstanding that there are other in- 
stances when CPB requires and re- 
ceives credit for programs, and I expect 
that the form of such credit would be 
consistent with the requirements of my 
amendment. 

Although my amendment leaves it to 
the CPB to determine the exact word- 
ing of the Federal funding disclosure, 
let me state for the record what I be- 
lieve is an appropriate, accurate, and 
unburdened disclaimer. 

Again, this language is not required 
by the amendment I am offering, but 
will hopefully serve as a guideline for 
CPB. 

What I suggest is: Funding, either in 
whole or in part, for this program has 
been provided by the Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting, a private corpora- 
tion funded in part by Federal tax reve- 
nues. 

I want to make it absolutely clear 
that if my constituents find that the 
Federal funding disclaimer that CPB 
develops is inadequate or 
uninformative, I will assure them that 
their concerns are addressed. I say to 
my colleagues that support for this 
amendment is support for the Amer- 
ican people, the very audience CPB is 
entrusted to serve through public 
broadcasting. 

In closing, I thank the staffers on 
both sides of the aisle, specifically 
Toni Cook of Senator INOUYE’s staff, 
and Greg Chapados from Senator STE- 
VENS’ staff from working with us. It is 
my understanding that this amend- 
ment has been cleared on both sides of 
the aisle. 

Mr. INOUYE. Madam President, in 
the spirit of section 317 of the Commu- 
nications Act, which requires broad- 
casters to disclose the identity of pro- 
gram funders, this amendment is in- 
tended to reinforce that disclosure re- 
quirement with respect to program 
funding provided by the Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting from moneys 
appropriated by Congress. 
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The Corporation for Public Broad- 
casting is charged with responsibility 
for developing such guidelines as the 
Corporation, in consultation with rep- 
resentative public broadcasting enti- 
ties, believes are necessary to assure 
adequate disclosure of the source of 
any direct program production funding 
provided by the Corporation, on behalf 
of the American people, from Federal 
appropriations. For this purpose, it 
would be sufficient to state that the 
program is made possible by the Cor- 
poration for Public Broadcasting on be- 
half of the American people. We recog- 
nize, however, that different types of 
program credits may be appropriate for 
different programs, and agree with 
Senator MCCONNELL that the statute 
should not be construed to specify the 
exact language of the CPB credit. 

We are giving the Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting full flexibility to 
determine what type of credit will be 
appropriate in each circumstance. We 
also recognize the need for the Cor- 
poration for Public Broadcasting enti- 
ties to assure that whatever guidelines 
it develops are consistent with the pro- 
gram credit requirements that the pub- 
lic broadcasting service has adopted for 
nationally distributed programs. 

Thus, we are not mandating that the 
program credits contain any specific 
language or information, nor do we in- 
tend to limit in any way the editorial 
or artistic creativity of producers to 
satisfy this disclosure requirement in 
the way that is most appropriate for 
each program. CPB and interested pub- 
lic television producers and distribu- 
tors will make the final determination 
of language that appropriately ac- 
knowledges the role Federal funding 
plays in program financing. 

This disclosure requirement applies 
only to programming funded, in whole 
or in part, from the Corporation’s tele- 
vision program fund, which is, in turn, 
funded by moneys appropriated by Con- 
gress. It does not apply to any pro- 
gramming funded from the Corpora- 
tion's other sources of revenue or from 
any other source of federal funds. 

As Senator MCCONNELL said, his 
amendment is not intended to blur the 
separation between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the Corporation for Pub- 
lic Broadcasting. CPB was expressly 
created to serve as a heat shield that 
would provide a buffer between the 
Federal Government and public 
broadcasting’s first amendment activi- 
ties. Congress did not intend in 1967, 
when it enacted the Public Broadcast- 
ing Act, nor does it intend by this 
amendment, to undermine public 
broadcasting’s journalistic independ- 
ence or freedom from governmental in- 
fluence—whether perceived or actual. 

In developing disclosure guidelines, 
we expect the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting to be sensitive to the 
need to avoid any perception that pub- 
lic broadcasting is in any way a Fed- 
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eral Government enterprise. The Cor- 
poration should be careful not to speci- 
fy credit wording that could, in any 
way, be misconstrued by viewers to 
mean that the program they have just 
seen was in any way influenced by the 
Federal Government. While CPB is 
funded, in part, by Federal tax reve- 
nues, it is not a Government agency, 
and great care must be taken to pre- 
serve the impression, as well as the 
fact, that programs aired on public tel- 
evision stations are free of Government 
interference or control. 

Madam President, I yield the remain- 
der of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Kentucky yield his time? 

Mr. MCCONNELL. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment (No. 1864) was agreed 
to. 

Mr. INOUYE. Madam President, I 
move to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. MCCONNELL. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. INOUYE. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from Illinois. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. SIMON. Madam President, I am 
pleased today to emphasize my strong 
support for S. 1504, the Public Tele- 
communications Act of 1991. I applaud 
the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. INOUYE] 
for his tenacity in working through the 
many objections to bringing this im- 
portant bill to the Senate floor for a 
vote. 

When my constituents heard that 
public broadcasting may be in jeop- 
ardy, I received several letters and 
phone calls in support. A good example 
is a letter here from my constituent, 
Bernadine Whiting of Evanston, who 
says: 

(Those who oppose the CPB bill) say cable 
TV can provide this. I do not know because 
I can not afford cable and neither can most 
of the senior citizens I know. For that mat- 
ter, the unemployed and the underemployed 
can’t afford cable either. But all of us need 
Channel ll-type broadcasting programming 
to be intelligent voters. 

However they vote, people vote more intel- 
ligently because we have public TV. 

Another constituent, Mrs. Mary 
Clark, writes: 

We need Channel 8 with its educational, 
cultural and quality of life programs. Such 
programs as Sesame Street and Mr. Rogers 
Neighborhood are so beneficial to children. 
And where could adults hear and see such 
programs as Great Performances, Master- 
piece Theater, NacNeil-Leher, and many 
more, except on PBS? 

I second these and other such 
testimonials expressed by my constitu- 
ents. Unquestionably, public broadcast- 
ing fills a gap left by network and 
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cable TV. Public broadcasting’s role in 
presenting programs that are not avail- 
able elsewhere cannot be easily filled 
by any other entity. In this age of TV’s 
appealing to the lowest common de- 
nominator, public broadcasting suc- 
ceeds in broadening, edifying and chal- 
lenging its viewers, and influencing the 
television medium itself for the good. 

In the past, I have expressed concerns 
about the direction of public broadcast- 
ing, but my reasons are quite different 
from many of my colleagues. My con- 
cerns arise out of a desire to strength- 
en and improve the system. I am con- 
cerned that the system’s increasing re- 
liance on corporate and Government 
contributions is influencing program- 
ming decisions because programmers 
have strong reasons to hold their fin- 
gers to the underwriting wind. This is, 
however, an issue I will address in a 
later day. 

On the issue of the Independent Tele- 
vision Service [ITVS], I believe we need 
to give the service a chance to prove it- 
self before we start tinkering with or 
eliminating its program. ITVS has the 
potential to bring innovative, diverse 
television programming that furthers 
the goals of public broadcasting. In 
looking through the list of grant re- 
cipients, it is evident great care was 
taken to select programs representing 
minority groups and points of view 
that are not adequately represented in 
the media. More clearly needs to be 
done in this area; recent events only 
underscore this need. 

In conclusion, I urge my colleagues 
to support public broadcasting: Allow 
it operate freely and without Govern- 
ment restraint. I further urge my col- 
leges to give ITVS a chance to fulfill 
its potential. The Nation has so much 
to gain if we do. 

Let me just add that I have had the 
privilege this session of Congress to 
serve on the Select Committee on In- 
dian Affairs, and I have come to appre- 
ciate, even more, the contributions 
that the senior Senator from Hawaii 
has made to this country. This is cer- 
tainly one of those. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
a column by Clarence Page of the Chi- 
cago Tribune. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Chicago Tribune, May 20, 1992] 
QUALITY MAKES PBS WoRTH WATCHING—AND 
WORTH FUNDING 
(By Clarence Page) 

Laurence Jarvik wants you to know he has 
nothing against Sesame Street.“ 

Ever since he was quoted in The New York 
Times as saying the show has no more re- 
deeming social value than Underdog.“ his 
office at the conservative Heritage Founda- 
tion, where he is a resident scholar, has been 
getting unkind mail from Big Bird defenders 
who compare him to something lower than 
Oscar the Grouch. 

It’s part of the price he pays as an impor- 
tant deep thinker behind the battle by con- 
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servative senators that blocked funding for 
the Public Broadcasting System all winter. 

But he doesn't really want to destroy 
PBS.“ he insists. “I want to buy a share in 
it.” 

Shares? Stocks? Could PBS eventually 
stand for the Profit-making Broadcast Sys- 
tem? 

Yes, says Jarvik, who thinks it’s already 
on the way, since Sesame Street’ toys alone 
are a million-dollar industry. He believes 
there are enough people who believe in qual- 
ity television who would support such a net- 
work, even if it did not make profits that 
would even come close to matching those of 
the commercial networks. 

He really believes this. 

Not only that, he has other people on Cap- 
itol Hill believing it too. He has provided im- 
portant ammunition for Sen. Robert Dole 
(R-Kan.) and a group of his colleagues who 
have been keeping an oddly low profile on 
this hot potato while holding up the latest 
PBS funding authorization bill. Small won- 
der they're running for the tall grass. Would 
you want to be known as the politician who 
plucked Big Bird? 

Their criticisms: PBS is too expensive, too 
liberal, too elitist, too redundant of the 
choices offered by cable channels and, in an 
interesting argument for conservatives. to 
make, too many people are making too good 
a living off it. 

Respectfully, I disagree. 

But first, full disclosure: It’s no secret 
that, in addition to my column writing, Iam 
a regular contributor to “The MacNeil/ 
Lehrer Newshour” and an occasional panel- 
ist on “The McLaughlin Group.“ among 
other PBS appearances that included, sig- 
nificantly, a well-received documentary on 
the black conservative movement which PBS 
broadcast in February. (It's also scheduled 
for rebroadcast in August. Check your local 
listings.) 

Elsewhere in my checkered career, I was a 
documentary producer and news reporter on 
a major network television station in Chi- 
cago. So, I have nothing against the free 
market. I encourage it. 

Nevertheless, as the network priority 
shifts that followed the corporate takeovers 
in the 80s illustrate, the pressures to make 
a profit are more likely to result ina Wheel 
of Fortune“ than a Masterpiece Theater.“ 

At the risk of sounding like PBS 
boilerplate or, worse, a pledge drive, I think 
it's worth the dollar-or-so per citizen per 
year it costs to offer those who cannot afford 
cable at least one network that has public 
service, not private profit, as its mandate. 

The expense argument is laughable when 
you compare the 51.1 billion that PBS is 
seeking for its next three years of operations 
(slightly more than the Pentagon now spends 
on military bands) to the $2.9 billion a Sen- 
ate committee recently approved for just 
two Seawolf submarines that the Bush ad- 
ministration wants to cancel. 

True, cable is coming along, but I keep 
switching back to PBS for grand programs 
like The MacNeil/Lehrer Newshour,” 
Nova, Nature,“ The American Experi- 
ence,” Frontline“ and Live from Lincoln 
Center” that cable cannot yet match in qual- 
ity and that the commercial network sta- 
tions, guided by their own free-market im- 
peratives, choose not to even try to match. 

How about the too liberal“ argument? 
“The fact that the PBS prime-time schedule 
features election specials by Bill Moyers and 
William Greider, two liberal Democrats, 
without equal time being provided by con- 
servatives, is a violation of both the spirit 
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and the letter of the 1967 Public Broadcast- 
ing Act,” Jarvik recently wrote. 

Well, be wary of anyone who claims to 
know the spirit“ of any law. The Public 
Broadcasting Act calls for fairness, but sill 
allows programs that have a distinct 
unrebutted point of views. Some challenge 
prevailing wisdom, liberal and conservative, 
which should come as no surprise on a non- 
commercial, alternative channel. 

As PBS President Bruce Christensen said 
on “Nightline,” If you're questioning the 
status quo, if you're looking at things that 
are going wrong in society, if you're looking 
at what the problems and the warts and the 
difficulties are, you could say that has some 
kind of political bias.” 

That's OK. Taking chances and shaking 
things up in a way commercial stations are 
reluctant. to do is part of what an alternative 
network should do. 

Most of the debate over PBS sounds like 
the second phase of a conservative culture 
war that began with Sen. Jesse Helms’ (R- 
N.C.) celebrated attacks on the National En- 
dowment for the Arts, a cynical diversion at 
a time when Congress is gridlocked over the 
deficit, unemployment, sagging productivity 
and other big-ticket problems of our times. 

Nevertheless, as long as it takes public 
money, PBS if fair game for political exploi- 
tation. That’s OK too. In the end, the quality 
of its product speaks for itself. If it’s worth 
watching, it's worth defending. 

Mr. SIMON. Madam President, I just 
add that I am one who does not watch 
television that much. I suppose that is 
true of most of us in this body, but 
public television has just made a tre- 
mendous contribution to this country. 
I watch WETA here, and when I am in 
Chicago, I watch Channel 11. When I 
am home in southern Illinois, I watch 
Channel 8, the Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity station. You get a breadth of 
information, and you get in-depth 
things on public television that, frank- 
ly, you just cannot get anywhere else. 

I would like to see the day come 
when public television does not have to 
have these little 10-second spots that 
General Motors or ADM has helped to 
contribute to this. I think, ideally, 
they should be independent of that 
kind of need. 

But the contribution has been very 
significant. I add that independent tel- 
evision service is just getting launched. 
Certainly we should not cut back with 
any kind of an amendment here. We en- 
riched this Nation—when I say we, it 
was happening before I was in Con- 
gress—when we authorized the Cor- 
poration for Public Broadcasting, as 
well as NPR, I might add. 

It is to the credit of the people who 
initiated it. The last thing we should 
be doing here is to cut back on that 
commitment. 

I yield the remainder of my time. 

Mr. INOUYE. Madam President, I 
suggest that absence of a quorum, 
under the previous conditions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. WARNER. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. STEVENS. I yield the Senator 
from Virginia such time as he may 
need. 

Mr. WARNER. Madam President, I 
rise in support of S. 1504. American 
public broadcasting is a national cul- 
tural treasure supported by a remark- 
able public and private partnership. 

Public broadcasting has come to 
symbolize the finest standards of qual- 
ity in programming in both television 
and in radio. This Senator is privileged 
to use it on an almost daily basis, par- 
ticularly availing myself of those pro- 
grams relating to news and informa- 


tion. 

Public broadcasting, in my judgment, 
offers the most objective news and in- 
formation available today. An out- 
standing example is the MacNeil/ 
Lehrer program, which I tape and re- 
view almost without exception every- 
day. 

Further, there are educational and 
instructional programs that reach 30 
million American school children every 
year. Public affairs programs and cul- 
tural affairs programs enliven and en- 
rich our national diet. What public 
broadcasting offers its viewers is some- 
thing, in my judgment, that is un- 
matched anywhere. There is nothing 
else like it, in my judgment, to be 
found not only in the United States, 
but worldwide. It is the only non- 
commercial alternative that offers edu- 
cational and cultural programming to 
numerous households in America. 

In the current debate about public 
broadcasting, we hear again the con- 
cerns about political balance and the 
questions that address the issue of pub- 
lic funding for programs that may be 
controversial or objectionable. I be- 
lieves that many people really do not 
know exactly how public broadcasting 
works and how it ensures that there is 
objective assessment in those areas 
that could be termed controversial or 
objectionable. Public broadcasting sta- 
tions are licensed to individual com- 
munities, to universities, or to a spe- 
cific State. 

The stations are served by local 
boards and operate in an atmosphere of 
strong community responsibility and 
accountability. 

For example, in the recent independ- 
ently produced program Tongues Un- 
tied,“ 230, or approximately two-thirds 
of the country’s public television sta- 
tions elected not to broadcast the pro- 
gram specifically because they found 
its contents to be presumably objec- 
tionable or unacceptable, or both, for 
their particular viewers. Here is a clear 
example of local users, how they can 
perform their own independent—and I 
express the word independent“ 
screening as to what in their judgment 
is appropriate for their particular geo- 
graphic area of viewers. 
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As a public-private venture serving 
the public interest for more than two 
decades, public broadcasting continues 
to work because the public owns this 
medium. 

We live in an age when technology 
daily continues to increase the re- 
sources that provide the news and in- 
formation we may possess. The avail- 
ability of this stream of information 
approaches the Madisonian prescrip- 
tion that in a free state, the people and 
their government must arm themselves 
with the power that knowledge—infor- 
mation and facts—alone can provide. 

Madam President, I support public 
broadcasting and I hope that the Sen- 
ate will adopt this legislation indicat- 
ing their like support. I wish to com- 
ment on the strong courage manifested 
by the managers of this bill, and I com- 
mend them for their management. I 
hope they are successful. 

Madam President, I would like to 
take this opportunity to thank Mr. 
Charles W. Sydnor, Jr., for the infor- 
mation he provided me concerning this 
piece of legislation, and the many Vir- 
ginians who have contacted me to ex- 
press their opinions about this legisla- 
tion before the Senate today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The dis- 
tinguished majority leader. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MITCHELL. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate returns to the consideration of 
the pending business, S. 1504, a bill to 
authorize appropriations for public 
broadcasting, at 11 a.m. on Wednesday, 
June 3, it be considered under the fol- 
lowing limitation that supercedes the 
agreement that was previously entered: 

That Senator LOTT be recognized to 
offer, on behalf of himself and Senator 
HELMS, an amendment to freeze or re- 
duce the funding levels of the bill; that 
there be 60 minutes on the amendment, 
with an additional 15 minutes on the 
amendment, with an additional 15 min- 
utes under the control of Senator Moy- 
NIHAN; that at the conclusion or yield- 
ing back of time on the amendment, 
the Senate proceed to vote on, or in re- 
lation to the Lott amendment; 

That immediately following the dis- 
position of the Lott amendment, the 
Senate proceed to vote on the Byrd 
amendment No. 1859; that the only 
amendment, remaining in order to this 
bill, other than the substitute amend- 
ment as amended, be the Dole amend- 
ment with respect to funding for the 
Independent Television Service [ITVS] 
on which there be 1 hour; 

That there be 3 hours remaining on 
the bill, with all of the above-listed 
time limitations equally divided and 
controlled in the usual form, and that 
at the conclusion or yielding back of 
time, the bill be read for the third 
time; that all of the preceding occur 
without any intervening action or de- 
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bate; that no motions to recommit be 
in order; and that all aspects of the 
previously entered agreement remain 
in place following third reading of the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request? 

Mr. STEVENS. There is no objection. 

Mr. INOUYE. No objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The text of the agreement is as fol- 
lows: 

Ordered, That at 11:00 a.m. on Wednesday, 
June 3, 1992, the Senate resume consider- 
ations of S. 1504, a bill to authorize appro- 
priations for public broadcasting, and that it 
be considered under the following agree- 
ment: 

Ordered further, That the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. Lott) be recognized to offer, 
on behalf of himself and Senator Helms, an 
amendment to freeze or reduce the funding 
levels of the bill, on which there shall be 60 
minutes, with an additional 15 minutes 
under the control of the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Moynihan): Provided, That at the 
conclusions or yielding back of time on the 
amendment, the Senate proceed to vote on, 
or in relation to, the Lott amendment. 

Ordered further, That immediately follow- 
ing disposition of the Lott amendment, the 
Senate proceed to vote on the Byrd amend- 
ment, No. 1859. 

Ordered further, That the only amendment 
remaining in order to this bill be the Dole 
amendment with respect to funding for the 
Independent Television Service (I. T. V. S.) on 
which there shall be 1 hour. 

Ordered further, That all the above-listed 
time limitations be equally divided and con- 
trolied in the usual form. 

Ordered further, That there be 3 hours re- 
maining on the bill, with 1 hour under the 
control of the Senator from Kansas (Mr. 
Dole); 1 hour under the control of the Sen- 
ator from Hawaii (Mr. Inouye); and 1 hour to 
be equally divided and controlled in the 
usual form. 

Ordered further, That no motions to recom- 
mit be in order. 

Ordered further, That at the conclusion or 
yielding back of time, the bill be read for the 
third time, that without any intervening ac- 
tion or debate, the Commerce Committee be 
discharged from further consideration of 
H.R. 2977, the House companion bill, and the 
Senate proceed to its immediate consider- 
ation. 

Ordered further, That all after the enacting 
clause be stricken and the text of S. 1504, as 
amended, be inserted in lieu thereof, that the 
bill be read for the third time, the Senate 
proceed to vote on passage of H.R. 2977, as 
amended, and that upon disposition of H.R. 
2977, S. 1504 be returned to the Calendar. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Madam President, I 
thank my colleagues for their coopera- 
tion in permitting this agreement to be 
entered. 

Senators should be aware that pursu- 
ant to this agreement, a vote on or in 
relation to an amendment by Senator 
LOTT will occur at approximately 12:15 
p.m. tomorrow; that it will be followed 
immediately by a vote on the Byrd 
amendment, No. 1859; and that there 
will thereafter be the possibility of the 
Dole amendment being offered with 1 
hour time limitation and then 1 further 
hour on the bill. So there will be at 
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least two votes at about 12:15 tomorrow 
with a possibility of one or two more 
votes thereafter in the early afternoon. 

In view of this agreement, there will 
be no further rollcall votes today, and 
the Senate will return to session to- 
morrow. There will be a period for 
morning business prior to returning to 
this bill at 11 pursuant to the agree- 
ment. 

I thank my colleague, the distin- 
guished Senator from Alaska, and the 
distinguished manager of the bill, the 
Senator from Hawaii, for their coopera- 
tion in this matter. 

Madam President, I yield the floor, 
and I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


MRS. HELENKA BRICE OF 
FAIRBANKS, AK 


Mr. STEVENS. Madam President, I 
rise today to say goodbye to a remark- 
able woman and a good friend: Mrs. 
Helenka Brice of Fairbanks, AK. 

Helenka passed away last Saturday 
at the age of 83. As a great-grand- 
mother she leaves behind a wonderful 
family and a legacy as rich and varied 
as the beautiful State that we all love. 

Helenka Brice was a dynamic and 
caring individual. She did not shy away 
from involvement in her community 
and in contributing to the growth and 
development of the Last Frontier. 

With her husband Luther, who passed 
away in 1987, she founded a construc- 
tion firm that was instrumental in 
building the Trans-Alaska pipeline and 
helping villages throughout Alaska. 
She was a tough businesswoman who 
got things done. In political circles she 
was known as the organizer, the 
mobilizer of forces. 

She was also a kind-hearted woman 
who was devoted to the arts, literature, 
and children. Many times those inter- 
ests. converged, and the results were 
wonderful gifts of literature that she 
would send to her ‘adopted grand- 
daughter“, particularly my daughter 
Lily and to other children. 

Helenka considered herself a grand- 
mother at-large to these children and 
set out to introduce them to the won- 
derful worlds of art, history, and myth. 
She always sent books that challenged 
Lily—books that expanded her mind 
and broadened her horizons. 

With these books often came beau- 
tiful hand-written letters. In a note 
written when she was 80, Helenka de- 
scribed to Lily a favorite passage from 
an Elizabeth Barrett Browning poem. 
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I want to read Helenka’s comments 
because I believe they capture her spir- 
it better than anything I can say. This 
is a quote from her letter to Lily when 
she was 80. 

I always loved the line ‘[T]Jhe soul’s Rialto 
has its merchandize.“ What it says to me is 
that our mind, our heart, has all sorts of ex- 
periences. We each have our own Rialto—our 
own place to keep our personal merchandise 
in our hearts and in our feelings. Books, all 
kinds of books, have their place as somewhat 
of an explanation to us of other merchandise 
we have stored in our brain, our heart, our 
soul. Books are one bit of storage that seem 
to fit, regardless of their age or their subject 
matter, into our own Rialto. 

I send my condolences to Helenka’s 
large and loving family, to all of her 
grandchildren, and also to the many 
people Helenka touched. She will be 
missed in our State of Alaska for the 
selfless contributions she made to her 
community and our State. 


IN HONOR OF JUDGE T. EMMET 
CLARIE 


Mr. DODD. Madam President, I rise 
today to recognize Judge T. Emmet 
Clarie, who recently retired from the 
Connecticut Federal court circuit after 
three decades of hard work and dedica- 
tion. 

Appointed as a Federal judge by 
President John F. Kennedy in 1961, 
Clarie earned the reputation as one of 
the toughest and fairest Federal judges 
in Connecticut. His long and outstand- 
ing record demonstrates his firm belief 
that people who violate the law should 
be punished for their crimes. He is 
well-known for offering no less than a 
90-day jail sentence for offenders. I 
learned from an old sheriff who ran one 
of the State jails. He told me men who 
got 30 days would say they could do 
that standing on their heads. If they 
got 60 days, they didn’t want any part 
of it again.“ 

Throughout his tenure, Clarie re- 
mained true to his beliefs and prin- 
ciples. He would agonize over each case 
to guarantee fairness and justice for 
all. These values he tried to instill in 
his clerks. Many remember him, fond- 
ly, as a father figure from whom they 
sought professional and personal ad- 
vice. 

While serving on the bench, Clarie 
never forgot the feelings of uncertainty 
and apprehension many young lawyers 
experience and was quick to share his 
wisdom and expertise with them. 
Among his colleagues, he was respected 
and admired for his truthfulness and 
loyalty to the law. 

Prior to being appointed to the Fed- 
eral circuit, Clarie was an active public 
servant. As a teacher, a lawyer, and a 
State legislator, he was committed to 
serving the people of Connecticut with 
their best interests in mind, regardless 
of politics, to the best of his ability. 
This pledge he carried with him 
throughout his career. 
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Clearly, T. Emmet Clarie exemplifies 
the judicial authority and impartiality 
that is valued among lawyers and 
judges today. Those who had the oppor- 
tunity to work with him will affection- 
ately remember him as a mentor, a 
public servant, a judge and a friend. 
Judge Clarie serves as a role model to 
young lawyers today. His retirement 
will leave a noticeable void in the Fed- 
eral court circuit that will be difficult 
to fill. 

I applaud Judge Clarie for his life- 
time service to the people of Connecti- 
cut and wish him all the best in his fu- 
ture endeavors. 


THANKS TO A CONGRESSIONAL 
FELLOW 


Mr. SIMON. Madam President, I 
would like to commend Maj. Michael 
H. Gilbert, who has served as a con- 
gressional fellow on my Judiciary 
Committee staff. Major Gilbert is the 
first active duty Air Force attorney 
chosen to participate in the Office of 
Personnel Management’s LEGIS Fel- 
lows Program. 

As many of my colleagues know, this 
is a program that competitively selects 
experienced civil servants to work in 
congressional offices for 6 months or a 
year. The perspective, experience, and 
knowledge that these people—who are 
some of our Government’s finest—bring 
to their work with the Congress are of 
the greatest value to those Members 
and committees who participate in the 
program. 

Major Gilbert is a particularly out- 
standing example of this fellowship 
program. A 1979 graduate of the U.S. 
Air Force Academy, he was sent to law 
school by the Air Force and has served 
as a criminal trial attorney in Alaska 
and an assistant professor of law at the 
Air Force Academy, The Academy then 
sponsored his master of laws degree at 
Harvard Law School. He has served as 
a legislative counsel in the Air Force 
General Law Division at the Pentagon 
for 6 months before coming to my of- 
fice in January. 

Major Gilbert quickly became a key 
member of my staff. I relied upon him 
in researching and briefing me on con- 
troversial issues, such as the detention 
of Haitian refugees. After a short time, 
he took the lead, along with our chief 
counsel, on my introduction of the 
Hate Crimes Sentencing Enhancement 
Act of 1992. He also staffed several 
hearings, including an EEOC oversight 
hearing and a hearing on employer 
sanctions for hiring illegal aliens. 
When we needed someone to handle the 
complex subject of anticompetitive 
pricing practices in the petroleum mar- 
ket, we turned to Major Gilbert to ana- 
lyze the issues. His memoranda and 
briefings were always exhaustively re- 
searched, excellently written, and pro- 
fessionally presented. His counsel has 
been invaluable. 
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Major Gilbert’s enthusiastic attitude 
and hard work will be missed. As he re- 
turns to the Pentagon, I want to thank 
him for his significant contributions to 
public service,and congratulate him on 
a job well done. 


REMOVAL OF INJUNCTION OF SE- 
CRECY—TREATY DOCUMENT NO. 
102-31 
Mr. MITCHELL. Madam President, 

as in executive session, I ask unani- 

mous consent that the injunction of se- 
erecy be removed from the Treaty with 
the Czech and Slovak Federal Republic 

Concerning the Reciprocal Encourage- 

ment and Protection of Investment 

(Treaty Document No. 102-31), trans- 

mitted to the Senate today by the 

President; and ask that the treaty be 

considered as having been read the first 

time; that it be referred, with accom- 
panying papers, to the Committee on 

Foreign Relations and ordered to be 

printed; and that the President’s mes- 

sage be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The message of the President is as 
follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice 
and consent of the Senate to ratifica- 
tion, I transmit herewith the Treaty 
Between the United States of America 
and the Czech and Slovak Federal Re- 
public Concerning the Reciprocal En- 
couragement and Protection of Invest- 
ment, with Protocol and three related 
exchanges of letters, signed at Wash- 
ington on October 22, 1991. I transmit 
also, for the information of the Senate, 
the report of the Department of State 
with respect to this treaty. 

The treaty is an integral part of my 
initiative to strengthen economic rela- 
tions with Central and East European 
countries. The treaty is designed to aid 
the growth of the private sector in the 
Czech and Slovak Federal Republic by 
protecting and thereby encouraging 
U.S. private investment. The treaty is 
fully consistent with U.S. policy to- 
ward international investment. A spe- 
cific tenet, reflected in this treaty, is 
that U.S. investment abroad and for- 
eign investment in the United States 
should receive fair, equitable, and non- 
discriminatory treatment. Under this 
treaty, the Parties also agree to inter- 
national law standards for expropria- 
tion and compensation; free transfers 
of funds associated with investments; 
and the option of the investor to re- 
solve disputes with the host govern- 
ment through international arbitra- 
tion. 

I recommend that the Senate con- 
sider this treaty as soon as possible, 
and give its advice and consent to rati- 
fication of the treaty, with protocol 
and related exchanges of letters, at an 
early date. 

GEORGE BUSH. 
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CONGRATULATING THE 
PITTSBURGH PENGUINS 


Mr. MITCHELL. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the immediate consider- 
ation of Senate Resolution 304, con- 
gratulating the Pittsburgh Penguins 
on winning the 1992 Stanley Cup, sub- 
mitted earlier today by Mr. WOFFORD 
and Mr. SPECTER. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reso- 
lution will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A resolution (S. Res. 304) to congratulate 
the Pittsburgh Penguins on winning the 1992 
Stanley Cup. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the immediate consider- 
ation of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr. WOFFORD. Madam President, 
it’s a great day for hockey. Pittsburgh, 
the city of champions, has done it 
again. The Penguins have won the 1992 
Stanley Cup marking their second con- 
secutive National Hockey League 
championship. 

The June 1 victory over the Chicago 
Blackhawks culminated 11 consecutive 
playoff victories. The 1991-92 Penguins 
season saw a determined team hit its 
championship stride during the playoff 
series. Throughout the season and the 
playoffs, the Penguins showed that 
they could win by playing a wide open 
offensive game or a tenacious defensive 
one. After tragically losing last sea- 
son’s Stanley Cup coach Bob Johnson, 
this year’s Penguins rallied under 
coach Scotty Bowman to keep the 
Stanley Cup in Pittsburgh. The city of 
Pittsburgh and the citizens of Penn- 
sylvania can take great pride in the 
Penguins two consecutive Stanley 
Cups. 

Iam proud today to introduce a reso- 
lution expressing the sense of the Sen- 
ate’s appreciation to those in the Pen- 
guins organization and their fans who 
made the dreams of a second Stanley 
Cup a reality. All of us in Pennsylvania 
salute this outstanding feat. 

Madam President, to use the words of 
Bob Johnson, it’s a great day for the 
Penguins, for Pittsburgh, and for all of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SPECTER. Madam President, 
today I would like to congratulate the 
1992 Stanley Cup champion Pittsburgh 
Penguins on their victory over the Chi- 
cago Blackhawks last night in Chicago. 
This win was their 11 consecutive play- 
off victory, tying the record set 2 
weeks ago by the Chicago team. It also 
allowed the team to successfully de- 
fend last year’s championship and con- 
tinue to hold the title of Stanley Cup 
champions. Back-to-back Wales Con- 
ference championships and Stanley Cup 
championships prove that the Penguins 
are a team with a team with a firm 
grasp on the formula for success. 
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To defend the Stanley Cup is not an 
easy task. This task was certainly not 
made any easier by the loss of the Pen- 
guins beloved coach, Badger Bob 
Johnson. Shortly after the team vis- 
ited the White House last summer, 
Coach Johnson was diagnosed with ter- 
minal cancer. Coach Johnson passed 
away a few months later leaving the 
Pens without their emotional and in- 
spirational leader. Coach Johnson will 
be missed, however, he instilled in the 
hearts of his players and in the hearts 
of Penguin fans everywhere that each 
day was a great day for hockey.” This 
phrase, which Coach Johnson would ex- 
claim every morning prior to the 
team’s prior to the team’s practice, is 
painted on the ice in the Pittsburgh 
Civic Arena as a tribute to Coach John- 
son. 

Each team member took Coach John- 
son’s enthusiasm to heart. It is because 
of this love for the game, which he in- 
stilled in each player, that despite his 
absence the Penguins were able to re- 
peat as champions of the National 
Hockey League. 

In particular, I would like to ac- 
knowledge the accomplishments of the 
playoffs most valuable player, Mario 
Lemieux. Anyone who has witnessed 
number 66’s limitless abilities on the 
ice would agree that he brings to hock- 
ey what Michael Jordan brings to bas- 
ketball. Except Michael Jordan rarely 
has to accomplish such feats with a 
broken hand and the entire opposing 
team tripping, slashing, and hooking 
him on his way to the basket. 

All the other players deserve recogni- 
tion for their accomplishments: The 
goalie, Tom Barrasso, for his outstand- 
ing play defending the net; Jaromir 
Jagr for his puck handling wizardry; 
Kevin Stevens for his hard-nosed offen- 
sive performance; Ron Francis for win- 
ning all the important faceoffs; and 
Rick Tocchet and the rest of the team 
for their quiet and consistent perform- 
ance at both ends of the ice. The Pen- 
guins, who have been known as one of 
the league’s most potent offensive 
teams, demonstrated a remarkable 
knack for defensive play as well under 
the leadership of interim coach Scotty 
Bowman. 

It is with pride that I join my col- 
league Senator WOFFORD in offering 
this Senate resolution congratulating 
the Pittsburgh Penguins for winning 
the 1992 Stanley Cup. I believe that it 
is most fitting that on the team’s sil- 
ver anniversary the prestigious silver 
Stanley Cup should remain in Pitts- 
burgh with the Penguins. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution (S. Res. 
agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The resolution, with its preamble, is 
as follows: 


304) was 
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S. RES. 304 


Whereas on June 1, 1992, the Pittsburgh 
Penguins won the Stanley Cup which rep- 
resents the National Hockey League cham- 
pionship; 

Whereas winning the Stanley Cup is the 
culmination of the dedication and efforts of 
the players, coaches, and owners of the 
Pittsburgh Penguins; 

Whereas the support of all the Penguins 
fans and the people of Pittsburgh helped 
make winning the Stanley Cup possible; 

Whereas the Pittsburgh Penguins have won 
two consecutive Stanley Cups; and 

Whereas the Pittsburgh Penguins are cele- 
brating their 25th year in the National Hock- 
ey League: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senate congratulates 
the Pittsburgh Penguins for winning the 1992 
Stanley Cup. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Madam President, I 
move to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. STEVENS. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to 
the Senate by Mr. McCathran, one of 
his secretaries. 


—— 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session the Presiding 
Officer laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United 
States submitting sundry nominations 
and a treaty which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(The nominations and treaty received 
today are printed at the end of the Sen- 
ate proceedings.) 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE U.S. 
ARMS CONTROL AND DISAR- 
MAMENT AGENCY—PRESI- 
DENTIAL MESSAGE—PM 242 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United 
States, together with an accompanying 
report; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to transmit the United 
States Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency Annual Report for 1991. 

The report provides information 
about the nature and significance of 
treaties signed during the year, the 
conduct of arms control negotiations, 
the coordination of treaty implementa- 
tion procedures, and other activities 
conducted pursuant to the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Act, as 
amended. 

The international security environ- 
ment, which has changed considerably 
since the submission of last year’s re- 
port, continues to evolve. Our bilateral 
arms control agenda, including the 
START treaty that is reviewed exten- 
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sively in Chapter 2, continues. At the 
same time, our efforts to curb pro- 
liferation and deal with the regional 
conflicts have been expanded, and the 
implementation of the growing number 
of existing treaties and agreements has 
become more demanding. The work of 
arms control, therefore, is expanding. 
As our defense program reorders its 
priorities, our arms control program is 
doing the same as a consequence of the 
changed East-West relationship. 
GEORGE BUSH. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, June 2, 1992. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ST. 
LAWRENCE SEAWAY DEVELOP- 
MENT CORPORATION—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT—PM 243 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United 
States, together with an accompanying 
report; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Environment and Public 
Works: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith the Saint Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corpora- 
tion’s Annual Report for fiscal year 
1991. This report has been prepared in 
accordance with section 10 of the Saint 
Lawrence Seaway Act of May 13, 1954 
(33 U.S.C. 989(a)), and covers the period 
October 1, 1990, through September 30, 
1991. 

GEORGE BUSH. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, June 2, 1992. 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 
RECEIVED DURING RECESS 


Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of January 3, 1991, the Sec- 
retary of the Senate, on May 27, 1992, 
during the recess of the Senate, re- 
ceived a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing that the 
Speaker has signed the following en- 
rolled bills: 

S. 870. An act to authorize inclusion of a 
track of land in the Golden Gate National 
Recreation Area, California; 

S. 2569. An act to provide for the tem- 
porary continuation on office of the current 
Deputy Security Advisor on a flag officer 
grade in the Navy; and 

H.R. 4990. An act rescinding certain budget 
authority. 

Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of January 3, 1991, the en- 
rolled bills were signed on May 28, 1992, 
during the recess of the Senate, by the 
President pro tempore [Mr. BYRD]. 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 


At 9:35 a.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Mr. Hays, one of its reading clerks, an- 
nounced that the House has passed the 
following bills, each without amend- 
ment: 

S. 2342. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An Act to provide for the disposition of 
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funds appropriated to pay judgment in favor 
of the Mississippi Sioux Indians in Indian 
Claims Commission dockets numbered 142, 
359, 360, and 383, and for other purposes“, ap- 
peoveg October 25, 1972 (86 Stat. 1168 et seq); 
an 

S. 2783. An act to amend the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act with respect to med- 
ical devices, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House has agreed to the following con- 
current resolution, without amend- 
ment: 

S. Con. Res. 123. A concurrent resolution 
authorizing the use of the East Front park- 
ing lot of the Capitol for an exhibit by NASA 
during the period beginning on June 1, 1992 
and ending June 5, 1992. 

The message further announced that 
the House agrees to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the Senate to the 
bill (H.R. 2507) to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to revise and ex- 
tend the programs of the National In- 
stitutes of Health, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The message also announced that the 
House has passed the following bill and 
joint resolution, in which it requests 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H.R. 4880. An act to reduce the stockpile 
requirement for, and authorize the disposal 
of, cobalt from the National Defense Stock- 
pile; and 

H.J. Res. 494. Joint resolution increasing 
the statutory limit on the public debt. 

The message further announced that 
the House has agreed to the following 
concurrent resolution, in which it re- 
quests the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. Con. Res. 177. A concurrent resolution 
calling for a United States policy of 
strengthening and maintaining an Inter- 
national Whaling Commission moratorium 
on the commercial killing of whales, and 
otherwise expressing the sense of the Con- 
gress with respect to conserving and protect- 
ing the world’s whale population. 


At 2:25 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Mr. Hays, one of its reading clerks, an- 
nounced that the House has passed the 
following bill, in which it requests the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

H.R. 776. An act to provide for improved 
energy efficiency. 

The message also announced that 
pursuant to section 6010(d)(1)(C) of Pub- 
lic Law 102-240, the minority leader ap- 
points Mr. George Ebersole, of Chicago, 
IL, to serve as a member from private 
life of the National Council on Surface 
Transportation Research on the part of 
the House. 


MEASURES REFERRED 


The following bill and joint resolu- 
tion were read the first and second 
times by unanimous consent, and re- 
ferred as indicated: 

H.R. 4880. An act to reduce the stockpile 
requirement for, and authorize the disposal 
of, cobalt from the National Defense Stock- 
pile; to the Committee on Armed Services. 
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H.J. Res. 494. Joint resolution increasing 
the statutory limit on the public debt; to the 
Committee on Finance. 


The following concurrent resolution 
was read, and referred as indicated: 

H. Con. Res. 177. A concurrent resolution 
calling for a United States policy of 
strengthening and maintaining an Inter- 
national Whaling Commission moratorium 
on the commercial killing of whales, and 
otherwise expressing the sense of the Con- 
gress with respect to conserving and protect- 
ing the world’s whale populations; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


——— !: 
ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on May 29, 1992, he had presented 
to the President of the United States 
the following enrolled bills: 

S. 870. An act to authorize inclusion of a 
tract of land in the Golden Gate National 
Recreational Area, California; and 

S. 2569. An act to provide for the tem- 
porary continuation on office of the current 
Deputy Security Advisor on a flag officer 
grade in the Navy. 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were 
laid before the Senate, together with 
accompanying papers, reports, and doc- 
uments, which were referred as indi- 
cated: 


EC-3277. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to amend the Rural 
Electrification Act of 1936; to the Committee 
on Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry. 

EC-3278. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to amend the Rural 
Electrification Act of 1936; to the Committee 
on Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry. 

EC-3279. A communication from the Acting 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
the President's seventy-third through one 
hundred and first special impoundment mes- 
sages for fiscal year 1992; pursuant to the 
order of January 30, 1975, as modified by the 
order of April 11, 1986, referred jointly to the 
Committee on Appropriations, the Commit- 
tee on the Budget, the Committee on Armed 
Services, and the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources. 

EC-3280. A communication from the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense (Production and 
Logistics), transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the Strategic and Critical Materials Report 
for the period April through September 1991; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

EC-3281. A communication from the Under 
Secretary of Defense (Acquisition), transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, notice of the waiver of 
certain tests in connection with the F/A-18E/ 
F aircraft acquisition program; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

EC-3282. A communication from the Direc- 
tor for Administration and Management, Of- 
fice of the Secretary of Defense, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, notice that the De- 
partment of the Navy intends to exercise 
certain provisions of law providing for the 
exclusion of the clause concerning examina- 
tion of certain records by the Comptroller 
General; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 
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EC-3283. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Management and Budget, 
Executive Office of the President, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, the fifteenth report on 
United States costs in the Persian Gulf Con- 
flict and foreign contributions to offset such 
costs; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

EC-3284. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Thrift Supervision, De- 
partment of the Treasury, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the Office of Thrift Super- 
vision’s Annual Consumer Report for cal- 
endar year 1991; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing, Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

EC-3285. A communication from the Presi- 
dent and Chairman of the Export-Import 
Bank of the United States, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the annual report on the ac- 
tivities of the Bank for fiscal year 1991; to 
the Committee on Banking, Housing, and 
Urban Affairs. 

EC-3286. A communication from the Acting 
General Counsel of the Department of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the Trading With the 
Enemy Act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking, Housing, and Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-3287. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Development, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report enti- 
tled “Public Housing Child Care Demonstra- 
tion — Assessment: First 
Round"; to the Committee on Banking, 
Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

EC-3288. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Management and Budget, 
Executive Office of the President, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report on direct 
spending or receipts legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on the Budget. 

EC-3289. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Transportation, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to amend the 
Hazardous Materials Transportation Act, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation. 

EC-3290. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, the annual report on the oper- 
ation of the Colorado River for water year 
1991; to the Committee on Energy and Natu- 
ral Resources. 

EC-3291. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Advisory Council on Historic 
Preservation, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the annual report of the Council for’ fiscal 
year 1991; to the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources. 

EC-3292, A communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, a report on the proposed water 
distribution system for a Bureau of Reclama- 
tion project; to the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources. 

EC-3293. A communication from the Acting 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend the High Plains States Groundwater 
Demonstration Program Act of 1983 (98 Stat. 
1675) to authorize additional appropriations, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources. 

EC-3294. A communication from the Dep- 
uty Associate Director for Collection and 
Disbursement, Minerals Management Serv- 
ice, Department of the Interior, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report on the refund 
of certain offshore lease revenues; to the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. 

EC-3295. A communication from the Dep- 
uty Chief of Staff and Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Interior (Policy), transmitting, 
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pursuant to law, the annual report on the 
Department of the Interior’s progress in im- 
plementing section 120 of the Comprehensive 
Environmental Response, Compensation, and 
Liability Act for fiscal year 1989; to the Com- 
mittee on Environment and Public Works. 

EC-3296. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, the annual report of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on its hazardous waste 
management activities for calendar year 
1991; to the Committee on Environment and 
Public Works. 

EC-3297. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Labor, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the quarterly report on the expenditure 
and need for worker adjustment assistance 
training under the Trade Act of 1974; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

EC-3298. A communication from the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury (Tax Policy), 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1986 
to facilitate the administration of the Rail- 
road Retirement and Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Acts; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

EC-3299. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the calendar year 
1993 Medicare physician fee schedule update 
and fiscal year 1993 Medicare volume per- 
formance standards recommendations; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

EC-3300. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the District of Columbia Retirement 
Board, transmitting, pursuant to law, per- 
sonal financial disclosure statements for cal- 
endar year 1991; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-3301. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Management and Budget, 
Executive Office of the President, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, the annual report on 
the implementation of the Single Audit Act 
for the twelve month period ending January 
31, 1992; to the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-3302. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Financial Management, 
General Accounting Office, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the annual report of the 
Comptrollers General Retirement System for 
fiscal year 1991; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-3303. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the semiannual report of the Office of 
Inspector General, Federal Reserve System, 
for the period ending March 31, 1992; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-3304. A communication from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report entitled “Review of the Re- 
ceipts and Disbursements of the Office of 
People’s Counsel Agency Trust Fund“; to the 
Committee on Governmental] Affairs. 

EC-3305. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report on a revision 
to a Privacy Act system of records; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-3306. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report regarding contracting for 
the rebuilding of Kuwait; to the Committee 
on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-3307. A communication from the Free- 
dom of Information Act Officer of the Inter- 
national Boundary and Water Commission, 
United States and Mexico, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the annual report of the Com- 
mission under the Freedom of Information 
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Act for calendar year 1991; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

EC-3308. A communication from the Free- 
dom of Information Officer of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the annual report of the 
Agency under the Freedom of Information 
Act for calendar year 1991; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

EC-3309. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Farm Credit Administration, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the annual re- 
port of the Administration under the Free- 
dom of Information Act for calendar year 
1991; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

EC-3310. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Education, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, final regulations—Eisenhower Mathe- 
matics and Science Education-State Grant 
Program; to the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources. 

EC-3311. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a biennial report 
to the Congress on efforts of the National 
Center on Child Abuse and Neglect to bring 
about coordination of the goals, objectives 
and activities of agencies and organizations 
which have responsibilities related to child 
abuse and neglect; to the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources. 

EC-3312. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Education, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, Notice of Final Priority for Fiscal 
Year 1992—Protection and Advocacy of Indi- 
vidual Rights; to the Committee on Labor 
and Human Resources. 

EC-3313. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Labor, transmitting, a draft of pro- 
posed legislation, to improve enforcement of 
the Employee Retirement Income Security 
Act of 1974, by adding certain provisions with 
respect to the auditing of employee benefit 
plans; to the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources. 

EC-3314. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Education, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a Notice of Final Priorities for Fiscal 
Year 1992—Rehabilitation Short-Term Train- 
ing; to the Committee on Labor and Human 
Resources. 

EC-3315. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Education, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a Notice of Final Priority—Transi- 
tional Bilingual Education Program and 
Special Alternative Instructional Program; 
to the Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources. 

EC-3316. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Task Force on Environmental 
Cancer and Heart and Lung Disease, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the Eleventh Re- 
port of the Task Force; to the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources. 

EC-3317. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Education, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a Notice of Final Funding Prior- 
ities—Technology, Educational Media, and 
Materials for Individual with Disabilities 
Program; to the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources. 

EC-3318. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the National Science Foundation, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the 1992 up- 
date of the “Women and Minorities in 
Science and Engineering“ report; to the 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources. 

EC-3319. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Education, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a Notice of Final Priority—Dem- 
onstration Projects for the Integration of 
Vocational and Academic Learning Program 
(Model Tech-Prep Education Projects); to 
the Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources. 
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EC-3320. A communication from the Public 
Printer of the United States, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the Annual Report of the 
Government Printing Office for Fiscal Year 
1991; to the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration. 

EC-3321. A communication from the Chief 
of Legislative Affairs of the Department of 
the Navy, transmitting, pursuant to law, no- 
tice of the Department of the Navy intends 
to offer a certain lease renewal; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

EC-3323. A communication from the Under 
Secretary of Defense (Acquisition), transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, the quarterly Selected 
Acquisition reports for the quarter ended 
March 31, 1992; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

EC-3324. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report stating that the Presi- 
dent has declared a national emergency to 
respond to the threat to the national secu- 
rity created by the actions and policies of 
the Governments of Serbia and Montenegro, 
and to issue an Executive Order that blocks 
all property including bank deposits; to the 
Committee on Banking, Housing and Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-3325. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting, a 
draft of proposed legislation to designate 
certain lands in the State of New Mexico as 
wilderness, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 
SUBMITTED DURING RECESS 


Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of May 21, 1992, the follow- 
ing reports of committees were submit- 
ted on May 28, 1992: 

By Mr. JOHNSTON, from the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources, with 
amendments; 

S. 2566: A bill to establish partnerships in- 
volving Department of Energy laboratories 
and educational institutions, industry, and 
other Federal agencies, for purposes of devel- 
opment and application of technologies criti- 
cal to national security and scientific and 
technological competitiveness. (Rept. No. 
102-287). 

By Mr. JOHNSTON, from the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources, with an 
amendments: 

H.R. 2926: A bill to amend the act of May 
17, 1954, relating to the Jefferson National 
Expansion Memorial to authorize increased 
funding for the East Saint Louis portion of 
the Memorial, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 102-288). 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. BENTSEN, from the Committee on 
Finance, without amendment: 

S. 2798. An original bill to amend the Trade 
Act of 1974 to remove the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics from the list of countries 
ineligible for designation as a beneficiary de- 
veloping country (Rept. No. 102-289). 

By Mr. JOHNSTON, from the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources, with an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute: 

S. 2079. A bill to establish the Marsh-Bil- 
lings Nationa] Historical Park in the State 
of Vermont, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 102-290). 
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By Mr. JOHNSTON, from the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources, without 
amendment: 

H.R. 2556. A bill entitled Los Padres Con- 
dor Range and River Protection Act“ (Rept. 
No. 102-291). 

By Mr. PELL, from the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, with an amendment: 

S. 2532. A bill entitled Freedom For Rus- 
sia and Emerging Eurasian Democracies and 
Open Markets Support Act.“ (Rept. No. 102- 
292). 


————————— 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMIT- 
TEES SUBMITTED DURING RE- 
CESS 


Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of May 21, 1992, the follow- 
ing executive report was submitted on 
May 28, 1992, during the recess of the 
Senate: 


By Mr. PELL, from the Committee on For- 
eign Relations: 

Treaty Doc. 102-5. Basel Convention on the 
Control of Transboundary Movements of 
Hazardous Wastes and Their Disposal (Exec. 
Rept. No. 102-36). 


TEXT OF RESOLUTION OF ADVICE AND CONSENT 
TO RATIFICATION AS REPORTED BY THE COM- 
MITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Resolved, (two-thirds of the Senators present 
concurring therein), That the Senate advise 
and consent to the ratification of the Basel 
Convention on the Control of Transboundary 
Movements of Hazardous Wastes and Their 
Disposal, with Annexes, done at Basel on 
March 22, 1989, subject to the following un- 
derstandings: 

(1) It is the understanding of the United 
States of America that, as the Convention 
does not apply to vessels and aircraft that 
are entitled to sovereign immunity under 
international law, in particular to any war- 
ship, naval auxiliary, and other vessels or 
aircraft owned or operated by a State and in 
use on government, non-commercial service, 
each state shall ensure that such vessels or 
aircraft act in a manner consistent with this 
Convention, so far as is practicable and rea- 
sonable, by adopting appropriate measures 
that do not impair the operation or oper- 
ational capabilities of sovereign immune 
vessels. 

(2) It is the understanding of the United 
States of America that a State is a transit 
State“ within the meaning of the Conven- 
tion only if wastes are moved, or are planned 
to be moved, through its inland waterways, 
inland waters, or land territory. 

(3) It is the understanding of the United 
States of America that an exporting State 
may decide that it lacks the capacity to dis- 
pose of wastes in an “environmentally sound 
and efficient manner” if disposal in the im- 
porting country would be both environ- 
mentally sound and economically efficient. 

(4) It is the understanding of the United 
States of America that Article 9(2) does not 
create obligations for the exporting state 
with regard to cleanup, beyond taking such 
wastes back or otherwise disposing of them 
in accordance with the Convention. Further 
obligations may be determined by the par- 
ties pursuant to Article 12. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
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and second time by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 
By Mr. KERREY: 

S. 2793. A bill to suspend temporarily the 
duty on tefluthrin; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

By Mr. DOLE (for himself and Mr. 
GARN): 

S. 2794. A bill to relieve the regulatory bur- 
den on depository institutions, particularly 
on small depository institutions, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing, Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. DOLE (for himself, Mr. FORD, 
and Mrs. KASSEBAUM): 

S. 2795. A bill to place a temporary morato- 
rium on interstate branching by savings as- 
sociations; to the Committee on Banking, 
Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. INOUYE (for himself and Mr. 
AKAKA): 

S. 2796. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986 to exempt certain pas- 
sengers from the harbor maintenance tax; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. COATS (for himself and Mr. 
LUGAR): 

S. 2797. A bill to require the Secretary of 
the Interior to conduct a study of a proposed 
boundary expansion of the George Rogers 
Clark National Historical Park in Vincennes, 
Indiana, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

By Mr. BENTSEN: 

S. 2798. An original bill to amend the Trade 
Act of 1974 to remove the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics from the list of countries 
ineligible for designation as a beneficiary de- 
veloping country; from the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

By Mr. DECONCINI: 

S. 2799. A bill to extend the existing duty 
free treatment with respect to articles pro- 
vided by the Max Planck Institute for 
Radioastronomy to the Steward Observ- 
atory; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. D'AMATO: 

S. 2800. A bill to amend the Immigration 
Act of 1990 to increase the number of quali- 
fied immigrants from certain adversely af- 
fected foreign states who may be admitted to 
the United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION OF CONCURRENT AND 
SENATE RESOLUTIONS 


The following concurrent resolutions 
and Senate resolutions were read, and 
referred (or acted upon), as indicated: 

By Mr. WOFFORD (for himself and Mr. 
SPECTER): 

S. Res. 304. A resolution to congratulate 
the Pittsburgh Penguins on winning the 1992 
Stanley Cup; considered and agreed to. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. DOLE (for himself and 
Mr. GARN): 

S. 2794. A bill to relieve the regu- 
latory burden on depository institu- 
tions, particularly on small depository 
institutions, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Banking, Housing 
and Urban Affairs. 

COMMUNITY BANK REGULATORY RELIEF ACT OF 
1992 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I am going 

to be introducing two pieces of legisla- 
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tion. First, along with the distin- 
guished Senator from Utah [Mr. GARN], 
the ranking member of the Senate 
Banking Committee, is the Community 
Bank Regulatory Relief Act of 1992. 

I hope that my colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle will take a look at 
this legislation, because in the last sev- 
eral months we have heard a great deal 
about the regulatory burden and the 
hidden costs imposed on each American 
by that burden. 

President Bush highlighted the prob- 
lem when he announced in his State of 
the Union Address a 90-day morato- 
rium on all new regulations and a re- 
view of existing regulations and pro- 
grams to ensure that they do not un- 
necessarily hinder job creation and 
growth. To date, this moratorium—ex- 
tended an additional 120 days—is ex- 
pected to save $15 to $20 billion per 
year. That’s roughly $225 to $300 per 
American family, which is no small bit 
of change. 

The legislation I have just introduced 
picks up on the theme of regulatory 
burden and applies it to small commu- 
nity banks that in recent years have 
been inundated with a tidal wave of 
new and confusing regulatory require- 
ments. 

Indeed, during the last decade, we 
have seen literally hundreds of new 
statutory provisions imposed on the 
banking industry and thousands of 
pages of new regulations promulgated 
in connection with those provisions. 
Banking groups estimate that at least 
75,000 bank employees are committed 
to complying with Government regula- 
tions at an estimated cost of between 
$500 million to $1 billion per year. 

While a lot of compliance efforts are 
important to maintaining the integ- 
rity, safety, and soundness of our bank- 
ing system, I suspect that some of that 
money is needlessly spent on duplica- 
tive or unnecessary requirements— 
money that could otherwise be provid- 
ing loans, helping business and creat- 
ing jobs. 

Most recently, the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation Improvement 
Act of 1991 [FDICIA] was passed into 
law and since then, I have heard noth- 
ing but complaints from small bankers 
across the country that several of the 
new requirements are a bad fit for 
small banks committed to servicing 
their communities. In short, they see 
little improvement for themselves or 
for their customers. 

The Community Bank Regulatory 
Relief Act of 1992 is a step toward re- 
lieving small community banks from 
unnecessary and burdensome regula- 
tions that do nothing except drive up 
the cost of doing business. 

For too long, we have been operating 
under the misguided conviction that 
all regulation is by definition good. 
Needless to say, this approach is to- 
tally unacceptable, and we must begin 
to ensure that the hidden tax of regu- 
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lation” is no longer permitted to run 
unchecked. 
THE COMMUNITY BANK REGULATORY RELIEF ACT 

Title I of the act consists of 11 provi- 
sions which specifically address regu- 
latory requirements that unnecessarily 
burden small community banks. 

The first section provides an exemp- 
tion from the Community Reinvest- 
ment Act [CRA] for banks with assets 
of $100 million or less that are located 
in towns with 20,000 or fewer residents. 
This section also provides a CRA safe 
harbor for banks with assets of $300 
million or less if such institutions re- 
ceive CRA ratings of satisfactory or 
better. Such institutions would not 
have to reprove compliance with the 
CRA for 2 years in such cases. The 
point of this section is that while the 
goals of the Community Reinvestment 
Act are laudable, it is not a particu- 
larly good fit for smaller institutions 
which by definition must serve their 
communities to survive. 

The second section exempts banks 
with assets of $100 million or less from 
provisions of FDICIA which require 
lenders to collect and report extensive 
information on their small business 
and small farm lending practices. In- 
stead, the Federal Reserve will be re- 
quired to conduct a cost/benefit study 
on this requirement for all institu- 
tions. 

The third section picks up a provi- 
sion which has already passed the Sen- 
ate dealing with compensation stand- 
ards for bank personnel. Specifically, it 
clarifies that excessive compensation 
standards mandated by FDICIA may 
not establish a level or range of com- 
pensation but should rather address 
general principles for appropriate com- 
pensation. 

The fourth section deals with certain 
amendments to the Truth in Lending 
Act. It provides a sophisticated inves- 
tor exception to the act, a limitation 
on borrowers’ rights of recession in 
credit transactions where the error has 
no material effect on the terms of the 
loan, and a limitation on class action 
suits for violations under the act. 

The fifth section of the act exempts 
banks with assets of $1 billion or less 
that are adequately capitalized from 
the interbank liabilities provision of 
FDICIA. There is no need to regulate 
exposures between banks when those 
banks are not of sufficient size to 
threaten the safety of the system and 
are themselves in solid financial condi- 
tion. 3 
The sixth provision provides that 
loans to bank officers, directors and 
principal stockholders secured by 
Treasury obligations shall not count 
toward the aggregate amount or cap 
under FDICIA that can be loaned to 
such individuals. 

The seventh provision also passed the 
Senate earlier this year and clarifies 
that bank regulators and the Resolu- 
tion Trust Corporation may establish 
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levels below which certified or licensed 
appraisers are not required to perform 
appraisals in connection with federally 
related transactions. Appraisals add to 
the cost of home ownership, and it is 
important that the Federal Govern- 
ment not needlessly add to those costs. 

The eighth provision eliminates cer- 
tain unnecessary requirements imposed 
by FDICIA that are either duplicative 
of other safety and soundness require- 
ments or are misleading indicators of 
an institution’s financial condition. 

The ninth section imposes a 15- 
month moratorium on compliance with 
regulations promulgated under the 
Truth in Savings Act for banks with 
assets of $100 million or less. In addi- 
tion, a cost/benefit study on the appli- 
cation of the act to such banks and 
their customers is mandated. 

Finally, the last two sections of title 
I deal with an economic analysis of cer- 
tain new bank regulations and a uni- 
formity and coherence check on exist- 
ing ones. For too long, the bank regu- 
lators have acted as if they were in a 
vacuum and it is time that their ac- 
tions—past and present—were carefully 
scrutinized and coordinated. 

Title II of the Community Bank Reg- 
ulatory Relief Act addresses the prob- 
lem of lender liability under the com- 
prehensive environmental response, 
Compensation and Liability Act of 1980 
[CERCLA] and the Resource Conserva- 
tion Act [RCRA]. This title has two 
major purposes: First, to clarify cir- 
cumstances under which lenders will be 
held liable for environmental damage 
at their borrowers’ facilities; and sec- 
ond, to promote sound environmental 
policy by ensuring access to private 
capital for business to upgrade their 
environmental compliance and to help 
clean up existing contamination. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr. President, in my State of Kansas, 
there are 528 banks—311 of which 
that’s 60 percent of the State’s total— 
have 15 or fewer employees. These 
banks average just over $17 million in 
total assets. 

If you put the magnifying glass even 
closer, 211 banks have 10 or fewer em- 
ployees; 95 Kansas banks have six or 
fewer employees; and 41 banks have 
four or fewer employees. 

Obviously, Mr. President, we are not 
talking about Wall Street where a new 
reporting or procedural requirement 
has literally dozens or even hundreds of 
available employees standing by. In 
most cases, there’s only the president 
of the bank—who doubles as manager, 
loan processor and teller—to do the 
work which in turn takes away from 
his or her ability to make loans and 
service customers. 

If we continue to mindlessly heap on 
new requirement after new require- 
ment, we will be able to add these 
small banks—which are so important 
to small and rural communities—to 
America’s endangered species list. 
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It’s not that this bill will solve all 
the problems for the small bankers of 
this country. But it is at least an at- 
tempt to get the regulatory pendulum 
swinging in a different direction. The 
goal is to ensure that when new com- 
pliance standards and reporting re- 
quirements are imposed on banks, they 
make sense for the bank, its customers 
and the safety and soundness of this 
Nation’s financial system. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the complete text of the 
Community Bank Regulatory Relief 
Act of 1992 and a section-by-section 
summary of that legislation be in- 
cluded in the RECORD at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 2794 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE; TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

(a) SHORT TITLE.—This Act may be cited as 
the “Community Bank Regulatory Relief 
Act of 1992". 

(b) TABLE OF CONTENTS.— 

Sec. 1. Short title; table of contents. 
TITLE I—REGULATORY BURDEN RELIEF 
Sec. 101. Community Reinvestment Act 
amendments. 
. Data gathering exemptions. 
. Clarification of compensation 
standards. 
Truth in Lending Act amendments. 
. Interbank liabilities. 
. Aggregate limits on insider lend- 
ing. 
De minimis exception to real estate 
appraisal requirements. 
. Repeal of overly burdensome regu- 
latory requirements, 
Temporary regulatory compliance 
moratorium. 
Economic analysis of certain bank- 
ing regulations. 
. 111. Uniform regulations. 
TITLE II—SECURED CREDITOR 
PROTECTION 
Sec. 201. Short title. 
Sec. 202. Asset conservation and deposit in- 
surance protection. 
TITLE I—REGULATORY BURDEN RELIEF 
SEC. 101. COMMUNITY REINVESTMENT ACT 
AMENDMENTS, 

The Community Reinvestment Act of 1977 
(12 U.S.C. 2901 et seq.) is amended by adding 
at the end the following new section: 

“SEC. 809. EXEMPTIONS. 

(a) SMALL INSTITUTIONS.—A regulated fi- 
nancial institution shall not be subject to 
section 804 or any regulations issued there- 
under if— 

(1) the main office (and each branch of 
such institution) is located in a town, politi- 
cal subdivision, or other unit of general local 
government of a State that has a population 
of not more than 20,000 persons and which is 
not part of a metropolitan statistical area; 
and 

(2) the institution has aggregate assets of 
not more than $100,000,000. 

(b) SAFE HARBOR PROVISION.—A regulated 
financial institution shall not be subject to 
section 804 during the 2-year period begin- 
ning on the date that the appropriate Fed- 
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eral financial supervisory agency's written 
evaluation described in section 807 (b) is dis- 
closed to the public if— 

i) the institution receives a rating of 
‘outstanding’ or ‘satisfactory’ under section 
807(b); and 

2) the institution has aggregate assets of 
not more than $300,000,000."’. 

SEC. 102. DATA GATHERING EXEMPTIONS. 

(a) SMALL BUSINESS AND SMALL FARM LOAN 
REGULATIONS.—Section 122 of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation Improvement 
Act of 1991 (12 U.S.C. 1817 note) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a), by inserting with 
total assets of more than 5100, 000, 000 before 
“to annually”; and 

(2) in subsection (b), by inserting with 
total assets of more than 8100, 000, 000 before 
“to submit’’. 

(b) SMALL. BUSINESS LENDING REPORT.— 
Section 477 of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation Improvement Act of 1991 (12 
U.S.C. 251) is amended— 

(1) in the first sentence— 

(A) by striking Federal Reserve Board” 
and inserting Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System“ and 

(B) by inserting provided by financial in- 
stitutions with total assets of more than 
5100, 000,000 after information“: 

(2) in the third sentence, by striking Fed- 
eral Reserve Board“ and inserting ‘‘Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System"; 
and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 
sentence: ‘‘Not later than 2 years after the 
date of enactment of the Community Bank 
Regulatory Relief Act of 1992, the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
shall conduct and complete a study of the 
costs and benefits of compliance under this 
section, including expanding compliance 
under this section to include financial insti- 
tutions with total assets of not more than 
$100,000,000."". 

SEC. 103, CLARIFICATION OF COMPENSATION 
STANDARDS, 

(a) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—The Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act (12 U.S.C. 1811 et seq.) 
is amended— 

(1) by redesignating section 39 (as added by 
section 132(a) of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation Improvement Act of 1991) 
as section 42; and 

(2) by redesignating section 40 (as added by 
section 151(a)(1) of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation Improvement Act of 1991) 
as section 43. 

(b) COMPENSATION STANDARDS.—Section 42 
of the Federal Deposit Insurance Act (12 
U.S.C. 1831s) (as redesignated by subsection 
(a) of this section) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (d), by adding at the end 
the following: An appropriate Federal bank- 
ing agency may not prescribe standards or 
regulations under subsection (a), (b), or (c) 
that set a specific level or range of com- 
pensation for officers, directors, or employ- 
ees of insured depository institutions.“; and 

(2) in subsection (e)(1)(A), by striking (a), 
(b), or (c) of this section” and inserting (a) 
or (b).“ 

SEC. 104. TRUTH IN LENDING ACT AMENDMENTS. 

(a) SOPHISTICATED CONSUMERS.—Section 104 
of the Truth in Lending Act (15 U.S.C. 1603) 
is amended by adding at the end the follow- 
ing: 

7) Credit transactions involving a 
consumer who had individual income of more 
than $200,000 in each of the 2 most recent 
years, or who, at the time of the transaction, 
had an individual net worth, or joint net 
worth with that person's spouse, that is 
more than 31.000.000.“ 
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(b) LIMITATION ON THE RIGHT OF RESCIS- 
SION.—Section 125(e) of the Truth in Lending 
Act (15 U.S.C. 1635(e)) is amended— 

n in paragraph (3), by striking “or” at the 
end; 

(2) in paragraph (4), by striking the period 
at the end and inserting ; or”; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 

ph: 

(5) a transaction, the documentation of 
which contains an unintentional, bona fide 
error, notwithstanding the maintenance of 
procedures reasonably adapted to avoid any 
such error, if such error does not materially 
or substantially alter or affect the terms of 
the extension of credit.“ 

(c) ELIMINATION OF CLASS ACTIONS.—Sec- 
tion 130(a) of the Truth in Lending Act (15 
U.S.C. 1640(a)) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (2)— 

(A) by striking subparagraph (B); and 

(B) in subparagraph (4 

(i) by striking (i)“; and 

(ii) by striking (ii)“ and inserting (B)“; 
and 

(2) by striking In determining the 
amount“ and all that follows through those 
paragraphs of section 128(a) of this Act.“ and 
inserting the following: ‘‘Notwithstanding 
any other provision of law or any rule of 
Federal civil procedure, an action may only 
be brought under this section arising from a 
violation of this Act by an individual ag- 
grieved by such violation. No such action 
may be brought by or on behalf of a class.“ 
SEC. 105, INTERBANK LIABILITIES. 

Section 23 of the Federal Reserve Act (12 
U.S.C. 371b-2) is amended— 

(1) by redesignating subsection (e) as sub- 
section (f); and 

(2) by inserting after subsection (d) the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

(e) APPLICABILITY.—This section shall not 
apply to exposures between depository insti- 
tutions if each such depository institution— 

(J) has total assets of not more than 
$1,000,000,000; and 

2) is adequately capitalized, as defined in 
section 38 of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Act.“. 

SEC. 106, AGGREGATE LIMITS ON INSIDER LEND- 
ING, 

Section 22(h)(5)(A) of the Federal Reserve 
Act (12 U.S.C. 375b(5)(A)) (as in effect upon 
the effective date contained in section 30607) 
of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Improvement Act of 1991) is amended— 

(1) by striking (A) IN GENERAL.—A mem- 
ber bank" and inserting the following: 

“(A) IN GENERAL.— 

„) LIMITATION.—A member bank”; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following: 

“(ii) EXCLUSION OF CERTAIN TRANS“ 
ACTIONS.—An extension of credit by a mem- 
ber bank shall not be included in or aggre- 
gated with the amount of all outstanding ex- 
tensions of credit for purposes of this sub- 
section, if such extension of credit— 

(J) would meet the collateral and other 
requirements of subsection (c)(4) of section 
5200 of the Revised Statutes (12 U.S.C. 84); 
and 

(I) would therefore be qualified as an ex- 
ception to the limitations contained in sub- 
section (a) of that section.“. 

SEC. 107. DE MINIMIS EXCEPTION TO REAL ES- 
TATE APPRAISAL REQUIREMENTS, 

Section 1112 of the Financial Institution 
Reform, Recovery, and Enforcement Act of 
1989 (12 U.S.C. 3341) is amended— 

(1) by inserting (a) IN GENERAL. — before 
Each Federal"; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
subsection: 
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“(b) THRESHOLD LEVEL.—Notwithstanding 
sections 1113 and 1114, each Federal financial 
institutions regulatory agency and the Reso- 
lution Trust Corporation may establish a 
level below which a certified or licensed ap- 
praiser is not required to perform appraisals 
in connection with federally related trans- 
actions, if such agency determines that such 
level is in the public interest.“ 

SEC. 108, REPEAL OF OVERLY BURDENSOME 
REGULATORY REQUIREMENTS. 

(a) REPEAL OF INDEPENDENT PUBLIC AC- 
COUNTANT ATTESTATION REQUIREMENT.—Sec- 
tion 36 of the Federal Deposit Insurance Act 
(12 U.S.C. 1831m) is amended— 

(1) by striking subsection (e); and 

(2) by redesignating subsections (f) through 
(j) as subsections (e) through (i), respec- 
tively. 

(b) REPEAL OF ASSET VALUATION REQUIRE- 
MENTS.—Section 42 of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Act (12 U.S.C. 1831s) (as redesignated 
by section 103(a) of this Act) is amended— 

(1) by striking subsection (b); 

(2) by redesignating subsections (c) 
through (g) as subsections (b) through (f), re- 
spectively; 

(3) in subsection (c), as redesignated, by 
striking (a), (b), and (e)“ and inserting (a) 
and (b)“; 

(4) in subsection (d)(1), as redesignated, by 
striking (a), (b), or (e)“ each place such 
term appears and inserting *‘(a) or (b)“; and 

(5) in subsection (d)(3), as redesignated, by 
striking or (b)(1)"’. 

SEC. 109. TEMPORARY REGULATORY COMPLI- 
ANCE MORATORIUM. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Beginning on the date of 
enactment of this Act, and ending 15 months 
after such date, no regulation issued under 
the Truth in Savings Act shall be applied 
with respect to any depository institution 
that has total assets of not more than 
$100,000,000. 

(b) Cosr STUDY ANALYSIS.—The Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
(hereafter referred to as the Board“) shall 
conduct a full study, including a full cost 
benefit analysis, on the costs and benefits to 
each depository institution that has total as- 
sets of not more than $100,000,000 and its cus- 
tomers of compliance with regulations is- 
sued under the Truth in Savings Act. 

(c) REPORT.—Not later than 12 months 
after the date of enactment of this Act, the 
Board shall submit to the President and to 
the Congress a report of its findings pursu- 
ant to the study and analysis conducted 
under subsection (b). 

(d) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the term “depository institution“ has 
the same meaning as in clauses (i) through 
(vi) of section 19(b)(1)(A) of the Federal Re- 
serve Act. 

SEC. 110. ECONOMIC ANALYSIS OF CERTAIN 
BANKING REGULATIONS. 


(a) STATEMENT REQUIRED.—An appropriate 
Federal banking agency that certifies, pursu- 
ant to section 605(b) of title 5, United States 
Code, that a proposed or final rule will not 
have a significant economic impact on a sub- 
stantial number (more than 20 percent) of all 
small banks or savings associations, shall 
publish with such certification a detailed 
statement that contains— 

(1) an explanation of why the rule will not 
have such economic impact; 

(2) an estimate of the number of small 
banks or savings associations affected by the 
rule; 

(3) an estimate of the costs and benefits to 
each small bank or savings association of 
compliance with the rule; and 

(4) in the case of a proposed rule, a request 
for public comments on the economic impact 
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of and the number of small banks or savings 
associations affected by the rule. 

(b) FINAL RULES.—The preamble of each 
final rule promulgated by an appropriate 
Federal banking agency and preceded by a 
proposed rule shall— 

(1) specifically respond to comments from 
the public addressing the economic impact 
of, or the number of small banks or savings 
associations affected by, the proposed rule; 
and 

(2) explain whether and how the final rule 
responds to those comments. 

(c) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion— 

(1) the term “appropriate Federal banking 
agency“ has the same meaning as in section 
3 of the Federal Deposit Insurance Act; and 

(2) the term “small bank or savings asso- 
ciation” means a bank or savings association 
(as appropriate) that has total assets of not 
more than $100,000,000. 

(d) JUDICIAL REVIEW.—The provisions of 
section 611 of title 5, United States Code, 
shall apply with respect to any statement re- 
quired by this section. 

SEC. 111. UNIFORM REGULATIONS. 

The Federal Deposit Insurance Act (12 
U.S.C. 1811 et seq.) is amended by adding at 
the end the following new section: 

“SEC. 44. UNIFORM REGULATIONS, 

“Not later than 2 years after the date of 
enactment of this section, the appropriate 
Federal banking agencies shall undertake a 
coordinated review of regulations promul- 
gated by such agencies, and each appropriate 
Federal banking agency shall ensure that its 
regulations on any matter, together with its 
formal or informal interpretations of such 
regulations, are uniform with the regula- 
tions and interpretations of each other ap- 
propriate Federal banking agency regarding 
such matter, except as otherwise provided by 
law.“. 

TITLE II—SECURED CREDITOR 
PROTECTION 
SEC, 201. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the Asset Con- 
servation and Deposit Insurance Protection 
Act of 1992". 

SEC. 202. ASSET CONSERVATION AND DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE PROTECTION. 

(a) CERCLA AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Comprehensive Envi- 
ronmental Response, Compensation, and Li- 
ability Act of 1980 (42 U.S.C. 9601 et seq.) is 
amended by inserting after section 126 the 
following new section: 

“SEC. 127. ASSET CONSERVATION. 

(a) LIABILITY LIMITATIONS.— 

(I) IN GENERAL.—The liability of an in- 
sured depository institution or mortgage 
lender under this Act or subtitle I of the 
Solid Waste Disposal Act for the release or 
threatened release of petroleum or a hazard- 
ous substance at, from, or in connection with 
property— 

(A) acquired through foreclosure; 

B) held, directly or indirectly, in a fidu- 
ciary capacity; 

(O) held by a lessor pursuant to the terms 
of an extension of credit; or 

D) subject to financial control or finan- 
cial oversight pursuant to the terms of an 
extension of credit, 
shall be limited to the actual benefit con- 
ferred on such institution or such mortgage 
lender by a removal, remedial, or other re- 
sponse action undertaken by another party. 

(2) SAFE HARBOR.—An insured depository 
institution or mortgage lender shall not be 
liable under this Act or subtitle I of the 
Solid Waste Disposal Act and shall not be 
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deemed to have participated in management, 
as described in section 101(20)(A), based sole- 
ly on the fact that the institution or lender— 

„A) holds a security interest or abandons 
or releases its security interest in the collat- 
eral before foreclosure; 

B) has the unexercised capacity to influ- 
ence operations at or on property in which it 
has a security interest; 

O) includes in the terms of its extension 
of credit covenants, warranties, or other 
terms and conditions that relate to the bor- 
rower’s compliance with environmental laws; 

D) monitors or enforces the terms and 
conditions of the extension of credit; 

„E) monitors or undertakes one or more 
inspections of the property; 

“(F) requires the borrower to cleanup the 
property prior to or during the term of the 
extension of credit; 

(8) provides financial or other advice or 
counseling in an effort to mitigate, prevent, 
or cure default or diminution in the value of 
the property; 

H) restructures, renegotiates, or other- 
wise agrees to alter the terms and conditions 
of the extension of credit; 

(J exercises whatever other remedies at 
law or in equity may be available under ap- 
plicable law for the borrower's breach of any 
term or condition of the extension of credit; 
or 

J) declines to take any of the actions de- 
scribed in this paragraph. 

(b) ACTUAL BENEFIT.—For the purpose of 
this section, the actual benefit conferred on 
an institution or lender by a removal, reme- 
dial, or other response action shall be equal 
to the net gain, if any, realized by such insti- 
tution or lender due to such action. For pur- 
poses of this subsection, the ‘net gain’ shall 
not exceed the amount realized by the insti- 
tution or lender on the sale of property. 

“(c) EXCLUSION.—The limitations on liabil- 
ity provided under subsection (a)(1) and (a)(2) 
shall not apply to any person that has caused 
or significantly and materially contributed 
to the release of petroleum or a hazardous 
substance that forms the basis for liability 
described in subsection (a)(1) and (a)(2). 

(d) ENVIRONMENTAL ASSESSMENTS.— 

“(1) DEPOSITORY INSTITUTIONS.—The Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation, in con- 
sultation with the Administrator of the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency, shall pro- 
mulgate regulations to implement this sec- 
tion. Such regulations shall include require- 
ments for insured depository institutions to 
develop and implement adequate procedures 
to evaluate actual and potential environ- 
mental risks that may arise from or at prop- 
erty prior to making an extension of credit 
that involves a security interest in such 
property. The regulations may provide for 
different types of environmental assessments 
in order to account for different levels of 
risk that may be posed by different classes of 
collateral. Failure to comply with the envi- 
ronmental assessment regulations promul- 
gated under this subsection shall be deemed 
to be a violation of a regulation promulgated 
under the Federal Deposit Insurance Act. 

(2) MORTGAGE LENDERS.—The Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation, in consultation 
with the Administrator of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, shall promulgate 
regulations that are substantially similar to 
those promulgated under paragraph (1) to as- 
sure that mortgage lenders develop and im- 
plement procedures to evaluate actual and 
potential environmental risks that may 
arise from or at property prior to making an 
extension of credit secured by such property. 
The regulations may provide for different 
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types of environmental assessments in order 
to take into account the level of risk that 
may be posed by particular classes of collat- 
eral. 

“(3) FINAL REGULATIONS.—Final regula- 
tions required to be promulgated pursuant to 
paragraph (1) shall be issued not later than 
180 days after the date of enactment of this 
section. 

(e) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion— 

„i) the term ‘property acquired through 
foreclosure’ or ‘acquires property through 
foreclosure’ means property acquired, or the 
act of acquiring property, from a nonaffili- 
ated party by an insured depository institu- 
tion or mortgage lender— 

A) through purchase at sales under judg- 
ment or decree, power of sales, nonjudicial 
foreclosure sales, or from a trustee, deed in 
lieu of foreclosure, or similar conveyance, or 
through repossession, if such property was 
security for an extension of credit previously 
contracted; 

„B) through conveyance pursuant to an 
extension of credit previously contracted, in- 
cluding the termination of a lease agree- 
ment; or 

(C) through any other formal or informal 
manner by which the insured depository in- 
stitution or mortgage lender temporarily ac- 
quires, for subsequent disposition, possession 
of collateral in order to protect its security 
interest, 


except that property is not acquired through 
foreclosure if the insured depository institu- 
tion or mortgage lender does not seek to sell 
or otherwise divest such property at the ear- 
liest practical, commercially reasonable 
time, taking into account market conditions 
and legal and regulatory requirements; 

2) the term ‘mortgage lender’ means 

() a company (other than an insured de- 
pository institution) that— 

“(i) is regularly engaged in the business of 
making extensions of credit secured, in 
whole or in part, by property to nonaffiliated 
parties, and 

(ii) substantially and materially complies 
with the environmental assessment require- 
ments imposed under subsection (d), after 
final regulations under that subsection be- 
come effective; 

„B) the Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation, the Federal Home Loan Mortgage 
Corporation, the Federal Agricultural Mort- 
gage Corporation, or other entity that is reg- 
ularly engaged in the business of buying and 
selling mortgage loans or interests therein, 
if such Association, Corporation, or entity 
requires institutions from which it purchases 
mortgages (or other obligations) to comply 
substantially and materially with the re- 
quirements of subsection (d), after final reg- 
ulations under that subsection become effec- 
tive; and 

“(C) any person regularly engaged in the 
business of insuring or guaranteeing against 
a default in the payment of an extension of 
credit to nonaffiliated parties, secured in 
whole or in part by real property, and ex- 
tended by a mortgage lender (as such term is 
defined in subparagraph (A) of this para- 
graph), or an insured depository institution; 

(3) the term ‘fiduciary capacity’ means 
acting for the benefit of a nonaffiliated per- 
son as a bona fide— 

(A) trustee; 

(B) executor; 

(O) administrator; 

D) custodian; 

(E) guardian of estates; 

(F) receiver; 

(G) conservator; 
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(H) committee of estates of lunatics; or 

(J) any similar capacity; 

4) the term “extension of credit’ includes 
lease transactions that are functionally 
equivalent to a secured loan; 

(5) the term ‘insured depository institu- 
tion’ has the same meaning as in section 3c) 
of the Federal Deposit Insurance Act, and 
shall also include— 

(A) a federally insured credit union; 

(B) a bank or association chartered under 
the Farm Credit Act of 1971; and 

O) a leasing company that is an affiliate 
of an insured depository institution (as such 
term is defined in this paragraph); 

6) the term ‘release’ has the same mean- 
ing as in section 101(22), and also includes 
the threatened release, use, storage, dis- 
posal, treatment, generation, or transpor- 
tation of a hazardous substance; 

7) the term ‘hazardous substance’ has the 
same meaning as in section 101(14); and 

8) the term ‘security interest’ includes 
rights under a mortgage, deed of trust, as- 
signment, judgment lien, pledge, security 
agreement, factoring agreement, lease, or 
any other right accruing to a creditor under 
the terms of an extension of credit to secure 
the repayment of money, the performance of 
a duty or some other obligation. 

““(f) SAVINGS CLAUSE.—Nothing in this sec- 
tion shall affect the rights or immunities or 
other defenses that are available under this 
Act or other applicable law to any party sub- 
ject to the provisions of this section. Noth- 
ing in this section shall be construed to cre- 
ate any liability for any party.’’. 

(2) EFFECTIVE DATE.—Section 127 of the 
Comprehensive Environmental Response, 
Compensation, and Liability Act of 1980 (as 
added by paragraph (1)) shall become effec- 
tive upon the date of enactment of this Act, 
except that it shall not affect any adminis- 
trative or judicial claims that have been for- 
mally filed as of such date. 

(b) FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE ACT 
AMENDMENTS.—The Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Act (12 U.S.C. 1811 et seq.) is amended 
by adding at the end the following new sec- 
tion: 

“SEC, 44, ASSET CONSERVATION. 

a) GOVERNMENTAL ENTITIES.— 

(1) BANKING AND LENDING AGENCIES.—Ex- 
cept as provided in paragraph (2), a Federal 
banking or lending agency shall not be liable 
under any law imposing strict liability for 
the release or threatened release of petro- 
leum or a hazardous substance at or from 
property (including any right or interest 
therein) acquired— 

“(A) in connection with the exercise of re- 
ceivership or conservatorship authority, or 
the liquidation or winding up of the affairs of 
an insured depository institution, including 
any of its subsidiaries; 

(B) in connection with the provision of 
loans, discounts, advances, guarantees, in- 
surance or other financial assistance; or 

“(C) in connection with property received 
in any civil or criminal proceeding, or ad- 
ministrative enforcement action, whether by 
settlement or order. 

“*(2) APPLICATION OF STATE LAW.—Nothing 
in this section shall be construed as pre- 
empting, affecting, applying to, or modifying 
any State law, or any rights, actions, cause 
of action, or obligations under State law, ex- 
cept that liability under State law shall not 
exceed the value of the agency's interest in 
the asset giving rise to such liability. 

(3) LIMITATION.—The immunity provided 
by paragraph (1) shall not apply to any en- 
tity that has caused or significantly and ma- 
terially contributed to the release of petro- 
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leum or a hazardous substance that forms 
the basis for liability described in paragraph 
(J). 

4) SUBSEQUENT PURCHASER.—The immu- 
nity provided by paragraph (1) shall extend 
to the first subsequent purchaser of property 
described in such paragraph from a Federal 
banking or lending agency, unless such pur- 
chaser— 

“(A) would otherwise be liable or poten- 
tially liable for all or part of the costs of the 
removal, remedial, or other response action 
due to a prior relationship with the property; 

(B) is or was affiliated with or related to 
a party described in subparagraph (A); 

(O) fails to agree to take reasonable steps 
necessary to remedy the release or threat- 
ened release in a manner consistent with the 
purposes of applicable environmental laws; 
or 

D) causes or materially and significantly 
contributes to any additional release or 
threatened release on the property. 

“(5) FEDERAL OR STATE ACTION,—Notwith- 
standing paragraph (4), if a Federal agency 
or State environmental agency is required to 
take remedial action due to the failure of a 
subsequent purchaser to carry out, in good 
faith, the agreement described in paragraph 
(4)(C), such subsequent purchaser shall reim- 
burse the Federal or State environmental 
agency for the costs of such remedial action. 
However, any such reimbursement shall not 
exceed the full fair market value of the prop- 
erty following completion of the remedial 
action. 

(b) LIEN EXEMPTION.—Any property trans- 
ferred pursuant to subsection (a)(4) or held 
by a Federal banking or lending agency shall 
not be subject to any lien for costs or dam- 
ages associated with the release or threat- 
ened release of petroleum or a hazardous 
substance known to exist at the time of the 
transfer. 

(o EXEMPTION FROM COVENANTS TO REME- 
DIATE.—A Federal banking or lending agency 
shall be exempt from any law requiring such 
agency to grant covenants warranting that a 
removal, remedial, or other response action 
has been, or will in the future be, taken with 
respect to property acquired in the manner 
described in subsection (a)(1). 

„d) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion— 

“(1) the term ‘Federal banking or lending 
agency’ means the Corporation, the Resolu- 
tion Trust Corporation, the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System, a Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, a Federal Home Loan 
Bank, the Office of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, the Office of Thrift Supervision, 
the National Credit Union Administration 
Board, the Farm Credit Administration, the 
Farm Credit System Insurance Corporation, 
the Farm Credit System Assistance Board, 
the Farmers Home Administration, the 
Rural Electrification Administration, and 
the Small Business Administration, in any of 
their capacities, and their agents; 

2) the term ‘hazardous substance’ has the 
same meaning as in section 101(14) of the 
Comprehensive Environmental Response, 
Compensation, and Liability Act of 1980; and 

8) the term ‘release’ has the same mean- 
ing as in section 101(22) of the Comprehensive 
Environmental Response, Compensation, and 
Liability Act of 1980, and also includes the 
threatened release, use, storage, disposal, 
treatment, generation, or transportation of a 
hazardous substance. 

“(e) SAVINGS CLAUSE.—Nothing in this sec- 
tion shall affect the rights or immunities or 
other defenses that are available under this 
Act or other applicable law to any party sub- 
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ject to the provisions of this section. Noth- 
ing in this section shal] be construed to cre- 
ate any liability for any party.“. 
SUMMARY OF THE COMMUNITY BANK 
REGULATORY RELIEF ACT OF 1992 
TITLE I—REGULATORY BURDEN RELIEF 

Sec. 1001. Community Reinvestment Act 
Amendments. This section exempts from the 
requirements of the Community Reinvest- 
ment Act (CRA) depository institutions with 
assets of $100 million or less that are located 
in towns with 20,000 or fewer residents. It 
also includes a CRA “safe harbor“ for deposi- 
tory institutions with assets of $300 million 
or less if they receive CRA ratings of satis- 
factory or better. Such institutions will not 
have to re-prove CRA compliance for two 
years and will not be subject to CRA protests 
during such period. 

Sec. 1002. Data Gathering Exemption. Sec- 
tion 122 of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation Improvement Act of 1991 
(FDICIA) requires bank regulatory agencies 
to prescribe regulations requiring depository 
institutions to collect and submit informa- 
tion on small business and small farm lend- 
ing practices. Section 477 of FDICIA requires 
lenders to report on, and the Federal Reserve 
to collect and publish information regarding, 
loans to small businesses. This section ex- 
empts from these data-gathering require- 
ments small financial institutions with as- 
sets of $100 million or less. Instead, the Fed- 
eral Reserve will be required to conduct a 
study on the costs and benefits of compli- 
ance with such requirements, including the 
costs and benefits of expanding compliance 
to institutions with assets of $100 million or 
less. 

Sec. 103. Clarification of Compensation 
Standards. FDICIA requires the bank regu- 
latory agencies to set standards prohibiting 
excessive compensation for executive offi- 
cers, directors, principal shareholders and 
employees of insured depository institutions. 
This section clarifies that such regulations 
may not set a specific level or range of com- 
pensation for such persons but rather should 
address general principles for appropriate 
compensation. Any violation must be estab- 
lished on a case-by-case basis after affording 
affected parties an opportunity for an appro- 
priate hearing. 

Sec. 104. Truth in Lending Act Amend- 
ments. This section addresses three areas 
with respect to the Truth in Lending Act. 
First, it excludes from the scope of the Truth 
in Lending Act credit transactions of so- 
phisticated“ investors. A sophisticated in- 
vestor is defined as an individual who had an 
income of over $200,000 in each of the past 
two years or an individual (or couple) who 
has a net worth of over $1 million. Second, it 
limits borrowers’ rights of rescission in cred- 
it transactions where the documentation 
contains an unintentional, bona fide error if 
such. error does not materially or substan- 
tially alter or affect the terms of the exten- 
sion of credit. Third, this section, while per- 
mitting suits brought by individuals for vio- 
lations of the Truth in Lending Act, pro- 
hibits suits brought by or on behalf of a class 
in such circumstances. 

Sec. 105. Interbank Liabilities. This section 
amends the interbank liabilities provision 
enacted by section 308 of FDICIA (codified at 
section 23 of the Federal Reserve Act) to ex- 
empt bank exposures where each depository 
institution is adequately capitalized and has 
assets of $1 billion or less. 

Sec. 106. Aggregate Limits on Insider Lend- 
ing. FDICIA imposes an overall limit on the 
total amount of lending to all of a bank's of- 
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ficers, directors, and principal stockholders. 
This rule may work hardships in small com- 
munities, where there may be limited lend- 
ing sources and available candidates to serve 
as officers and directors. 

This section provides that loans to bank 
officers, directors, and principal stockhold- 
ers secured by Treasury obligations or simi- 
lar securities will not be counted towards 
the aggregate limit on such loans. 

Sec. 107. De Minimis Exception to Real Es- 
tate Appraisal Requirements. This section 
clarifies that bank regulators and the Reso- 
lution Trust Corporation may establish a 
level below which a certified or licensed ap- 
praiser is not required to perform appraisals 
in connection with federally related trans- 
actions, 

Seo. 108. Repeal of Overly Burdensome Reg- 
ulatory Requirements. This section address- 
es certain miscellaneous regulatory require- 
ments that are unnecessary and burdensome. 
Subsection (a) would amend FDICIA to re- 
peal the independent public accountant at- 
testation requirement which is duplicative 
of existing safety and soundness examina- 
tions by bank regulators. Subsection (b) 
would amend FDICIA to repeal the asset 
quality, earnings, and stock valuation stand- 
ards, which either are misleading indicators 
of an institution's financial condition or are 
duplicative of existing authority of bank 
regulators to examine relevant financial cri- 
teria in determining whether federal inter- 
vention is warranted. 

Sec. 109. Temporary Regulatory Compli- 
ance Moratorium. This section imposes a 15 
month moratorium on compliance with regu- 
lations promulgated under the Truth in Sav- 
ings Act for banks with assets of not more 
than $100 million and requires the Federal 
Reserve to do a cost-benefit study regarding 
the application of the foregoing regulations 
to such banks and their customers. This re- 
port is due 12 months after the date of enact- 
ment. 

Sec. 110. Economic Analysis of Certain 
Banking Regulations. This section requires 
the bank regulatory agencies to request pub- 
lic comments on the economic impact of, 
and the number of depository institutions 
with assets with $100 million or less affected 
by, their proposed regulations. If a banking 
agency determines that a rule will not have 
a significant economic impact on a substan- 
tial number of small depository institutions 
(more than 20 percent), the agency must pre- 
pare a detailed statement explaining why the 
rule will not have such an economic impact. 

Sec. 111. Uniform Regulations. This section 
requires the bank regulatory agencies to 
conduct a coordinated review of their regula- 
tions within two years and ensure (unless 
otherwise provided by law) that their regula- 
tions, and regulatory interpretations, are 
uniform. 

TITLE I—SECURED CREDITOR PROTECTION 

Title II of the Community Bank Regu- 
latory Relief Act of 1992 addresses the prob- 
lem of lender liability under the Comprehen- 
sive Environmental Response, Compensation 
and Liability Act of 1980 (CERCLA or 
Superfund) and the Resource Conservation 
Act of 1976 (RCRA), 

One reason businesses have had difficulty 
obtaining loans for new projects is a fear on 
the part of lenders, particularly banks and 
savings associations, that they may be held 
liable under CERCLA or RCRA for environ- 
mental damage at their borrowers’ facilities. 
Title II alleviates these concerns by clarify- 
ing the circumstances under which lenders 
will be liable for such damages. Not only 
does Title II ensure that lenders can provide 
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capital to new and existing businesses— 
which will create jobs and foster economic 
growth—but it also promotes sound environ- 
mental policy by ensuring that distressed 
businesses have access to private capital to 
upgrade their environmental compliance and 
to help clean up existing contamination. 
Title II also addresses the liability of Gov- 
ernment entities, such as the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation and the Resolu- 
tion Trust Corporation, when they acquire 
environmentally damaged property during 
the performance of their statutory functions. 


By Mr. DOLE: 

S. 2795. A bill to place a temporary 
moratorium on interstate branching by 
savings associations; to the Committee 
on Banking, Housing and Urban Af- 
fairs. 

SAVINGS INTERSTATE BRANCHING LIMITATION 

ACT OF 1992 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, in addition 
to the Community Bank Regulatory 
Relief Act, I am pleased to introduce 
the Savings Association Interstate 
Branching Limitation Act of 1992. 

This legislation imposes a 15-month 
moratorium on the effectiveness of a 
recently finalized regulation of the Of- 
fice of Thrift Supervision [OTS] which 


permits unrestricted nationwide 
branching for federally chartered 
thrifts. 


My beef with the OTS regulation— 
aside from some concerns over the al- 
leged substantive benefits of interstate 
branching as balanced against its pos- 
sible harms—is with the procedure fol- 
lowed by OTS with respect to the issu- 
ance and finalization of the regulation. 

On Monday, December 30, 1991, notice 
of the proposed amendment was pub- 
lished in the Federal Register. 

To say the least, it does not take a 
rocket scientist to predict that this 
proposal would generate a lot of inter- 
est and controversy. It also does not 
take a rocket scientist to figure out 
that such a difficult and controversial 
issue should be fully and carefully con- 
sidered over a period of time before ac- 
tion is taken. Certainly, in my legisla- 
tive experience, that's the best way to 
put countervailing arguments to rest 
and to lend integrity and credibility to 
the process and the resolution of that 
process. 

Instead, what did the OTS do? They 
issued a proposed rulemaking during 
the holidays when Congress is ad- 
journed and everyone is out of town. 

Furthermore, they limited the com- 
ment period to a mere 30 days. Thirty 
days for a regulation that represents a 
major departure from prior policies. 
Thirty days for a regulation that ig- 
nores State’s rights to determine thrift 
branching practices within their own 
borders. 

And perhaps most important, 30 days 
for a regulation that would open the 
door to interstate branching for thrifts 
when Congress just a few weeks before 
flatly rejected interstate branching for 
banks. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
turn back the clock to provide an op- 
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portunity for the process to start all 
over again. Specifically, the legislation 
will restore the pre-OTS regulation 
status quo such that federally char- 
tered thrifts will only be permitted to 
branch interstate if allowed under the 
laws of the affected States for State- 
chartered thrifts, subject to certain ex- 
ceptions involving the acquisition of a 
failed or failing thrift. 

During the 15-month moratorium pe- 
riod, a full and vigorous debate of the 
OTS proposal can take place before 
there is a rush to regulate. This way, 
whatever the final outcome, there will 
be assurances that all pro’s and con’s 
of the regulation are considered. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the complete text of the Sav- 
ings Association Interstate Branching 
Limitation Act of 1992 be included in 
the RECORD at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 2795 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the Savings As- 
sociation Interstate Branching Limitation 
Act of 1992. 


SEC. 2. MORATORIUM ON INTERSTATE BRANCH- 
ING BY SAVINGS ASSOCIATIONS. 

(a) MORATORIUM.—Notwithstanding any 
other provisions of law, no Federal savings 
association may establish or acquire a 
branch outside the State in which the Fed- 
eral savings association has its home office, 
unless the establishment or acquisition of 
such branch would have been permitted by 
law prior to April 9, 1992. 

(b) APPLICABILITY.—This section shall 
apply during the period beginning on the 
date of enactment of this Act and ending 15 
months after such date. 


By Mr. INOUYE (for himself and 
Mr. AKAKA): 

S. 2796. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to exempt certain 
passengers from the harbor mainte- 
nance tax; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

EXEMPTION FROM HARBOR MAINTENANCE TAX 

FOR CERTAIN PASSENGERS 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, today, 
Senator AKAKA and I introduce legisla- 
tion to correct an inequity in the 
Water Resources Development Act, 
that addresses the tax treatment of 
intra-island cruise ship harbor mainte- 
nance fees. 

In light of Hawaii's unique geog- 
raphy, transport by ship is extremely 
important to our economy. Unlike our 
sister States, buses, cars, and trains 
are not modes of transportation which 
can be used by Hawaii residents and 
visitors to travel between the islands 
which comprise the State of Hawaii. 
Hawaii's residents and visitors are lim- 
ited to travel by plane or by ship. As 
such, to charge passenger ships which 
travel within my State’s boundaries a 
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tax imposes on Hawaii an unfair and 
discriminatory burden. 

Under the Water Resources Develop- 
ment Act, a tax was imposed on port 
use. The Congress provided an exemp- 
tion for Hawaii, Alaska and the U.S. 
possessions from the harbor mainte- 
nance tax in recognition of our depend- 
ence on ocean transportation. The 
measure defined commercial cargo“ 
as any cargo transported on a com- 
mercial vessel, including passengers 
transported for compensation or hire.“ 
In providing the insular areas with an 
exemption, it utilized the term cargo“ 
which was not defined in any fashion in 
the Act. Unfortunately, the statute on 
its face, as well as the accompanying 
legislative history, evidence no con- 
gressional intent to provide a more re- 
strictive definition of cargo.“ 

The U.S. Customs Service issued in- 
terim regulations in 1987, and on its 
own initiative, defined the term 
cargo“ to exclude the transport of 
passengers from the insular area ex- 
emption. The legislation I am intro- 
ducing today would lay to rest the con- 
flicting interpretation of cargo, thus 
exempting Hawaii, Alaska and the pos- 
sessions from the harbor maintenance 
tax fees. The exemption is intended to 
cover only intra-State or intro-posses- 
sion passengers loading and unloading 
in the same State or possession. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 2796 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. EXEMPTION FROM HARBOR MAINTE- 
NANCE TAX FOR CERTAIN PAS- 
SENGERS. 

(a) PASSENGERS TRANSPORTED INTRA- 
STATE.—Paragraph (1) of section 4462(b) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1986 (relating 
to a special rule for Alaska, Hawaii, and pos- 
sessions) is amended— 

(1) by inserting or passengers“ after 
“cargo” in subparagraph (D), and 

(2) by inserting at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new sentence: 

“For purposes of subparagraph (D), the 
loading and unloading of passengers shall 
not be included in such subparagraph if there 
is any loading or unloading of such pas- 
sengers outside the State or possession of 
such loading.“ 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by subsection (a) shall take effect as if 
included in the amendments made by section 
1402(a) of the Harbor Maintenance Revenue 
Act of 1986.¢ Y 


By Mr. COATS (for himself and 
Mr. LUGAR): 

S. 2797. A bill to require the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to conduct a 
study of a proposed boundary expan- 
sion of the George Rogers Clark Na- 
tional Historical Park in Vincennes, 
IN, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. 
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GEORGE ROGERS CLARK NATIONAL HISTORICAL 

PARK EXPANSION STUDY ACT 
èe Mr. COATS. Mr. President, I am 
proud to rise today and introduce the 
George Rogers Clark National Historic 
Park Expansion Study Act. The George 
Rogers Clark National Historic Park, 
in Vincennes, IN, pays tribute to a 
great man in the history of Indiana and 
America. 

George Rogers Clark was the first 
real hero“ in the history of Indiana, 
the Indiana Territory and the entire 
Northwest Territory—he is often re- 
ferred to as the “Revolutionary War 
Hero of the West.’’ After moving to 
Kentucky from Virginia, Clark became 
a well respected surveyor. 

When the Revolutionary War erupt- 
ed, Clark devised the plan of attacking 
the British posts north of the Ohio 
River. Governor Patrick Henry of Vir- 
ginia authorized Clark to enlist seven 
companies of men for the mission and 
gave him 1,200 pounds to purchase sup- 
plies and finance the expedition. Clark 
was successful in enlisting about 200 
soldiers in May 1778. After a brief 
training period, they began their 
march north toward the British garri- 
sons of Kaskaskia and Cahokia in Illi- 
nois and at Vincennes in Indiana. 

Vincennes was settled in 1733 by the 
French and the little fort along with 
Kaskaskia and Cahokia soon become 
important French trading centers in 
the Midwest. When the Revolutionary 
War began, the British sent troops 
from Detroit to garrison the forts, cre- 
ating Fort Gage, Fort Cahokia, and 
Fort Sackville. 

On July 4, 1778, Clark’s little army 
captured Fort Gage and that same 
month, a small detachment of Clark’s 
men also captured the Cahokia settle- 
ment. In February 1779, Clark made a 
desperate march across southern IIIi- 
nois and surprised the British troops 
under Col. Henry Hamilton at Vin- 
cennes’ Fort Sackville. 

Clark surrounded Fort Sackville and 
after a brief siege, Colonel Hamilton 
surrendered his company of troops 
which consisted of 5 officers, 3 civil- 
ians, and 35 enlisted men, on February 
25, 1779. Fort Sackville at Vincennes 
was renamed Fort Patrick Henry in 
honor of the Virginia Governor. George 
Rogers Clark had successfully diverted 
British movement in the West. 

George Rogers Clark was recognized 
for his efforts at the time, but a perma- 
nent monument in his honor was con- 
structed by the U.S. George Rogers 
Clark Sesquicentennial Commission 
between 1931 and 1933—nearly 150 years 
after the feats of this great hero. The 
George Rogers Clark Memorial is lo- 
cated on the site of Fort Sackville and 
is the largest of its kind east of Wash- 
ington, DC. It is a circular structure of 
classical design, surrounded by 16 Doric 
columns and elevated 19 steps above 
the encircling terrace. It is 82 feet high 
with an exterior of granite and an inte- 
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rior of polished marble and limestone. 
A bronze statue of Clark, seven 28- by 
16-foot murals painted on Belgian linen 
and a sculpted glass skylight, dominate 
the rotunda. 

On July 23, 1966, the George Rogers 
Clark Memorial came under the juris- 
diction of the National Park Service 
when the George Rogers Clark Na- 
tional Historic Park was established by 
Public Law 89-517 which was made pos- 
sible through the donation of 17 acres 
donated by the State of Indiana. Since 
that time the park has been main- 
tained and preserved giving the appro- 
priate honor to the man who opened up 
the West. 

Mr. President, the Coats’ George 
Rogers Clark Historic Park Expansion 
Study Act seeks to set forth another 
milestone in the history of this great 
Hoosier city. The city of Vincennes and 
her people see the need to expand the 
George Rogers Clark Historic Park to 
include other areas within the city of 
Vincennes which have played an equal- 
ly important role in the development 
of Indiana, the expansion west and the 
United States. 

Included in their proposal is 
grouseland, the home of William Henry 
Harrison and the ninth President of the 
United States and Governor of the In- 
diana territory. Also included is the In- 
diana Territorial Capitol and the Stout 
Print Shop—the location of one of the 
12 original Range presses in the United 
States. 

The people of Vincennes have spent a 
great deal of time and energy research- 
ing and drafting an expansion proposal. 
Their efforts will dovetail the study 
that my bill authorizes the Depart- 
ment of Interior to conduct. 

Mr. President, I’m sure that we all 
realize the contributions that the city 
of Vincennes and her people through- 
out history have made to the United 
States. Iam confident also, that if the 
George Rogers Clark Expansion Study 
Act is approved that the result of the 
study will not only be approved, but 
wholeheartedly supported by the De- 
partment of Interior.e 


By Mr. DECONCINI: 

S. 2799. A bill to extend the existing 
duty-free treatment with respect to ar- 
ticles provided by the Max Planck In- 
stitute for Radioastronomy to the 
Steward Observatory; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

MAX PLANCK INSTITUTE FOR RADIOASTRONOMY 

TARIFF EXEMPTION EXTENSION ACT 
e Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce the Max Planck In- 
stitute for Radioastronomy Tariff Ex- 
emption Extension bill. Although this 
bill is short in terms of length, it is 
very important to ensure the continued 
progress of astronomy in America and 
the State of Arizona. 

Mr. President, I authored legislation 
included in the Tariff and Trade Act of 
1984 to provide assistance with import- 
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ing materials and instruments from 
Germany, primarily calibration and re- 
pair equipment as well as instruments 
for the installation of a new world- 
class submillimeter telescope[SMT]. 
During consideration of my original 
legislation, I envisioned the project 
would be completed by 1993. However, 
construction on this project has been 
delayed and most of the material has 
not been imported as envisioned in the 
timetable of the original legislation. 
Therefore, I am introducing this bill 
which will provide a continuation of 
this tariff exemption on materials and 
equipment necessary for this impor- 
tant scientific venture. 

I would like to briefly explain this 
exciting project and demonstrate the 
need for this bill I am introducing. 

This submillimeter wavelength facil- 
ity is designed to explore the potential 
of submillimeter astronomy. The Stew- 
ard Observatory of the University of 
Arizona and the Max Planck Institute 
for Radioastronomie in Germany, are 
collaborating on the construction and 
operation of the dedicated submillime- 
ter telescope [SMT]. The SMT will be 
twice as accurate as any currently ex- 
isting radio telescope. The reflector is 
10 meters in diameter, which will be 
the first SMT of this size with a sur- 
face designed for efficient measure- 
ments at the highest frequency micro- 
wave window through the atmosphere. 

The University of Arizona and the 
Max-Planck-Gesellschaft formally 
began the collaboration of this tele- 
scope facility in June 1982 with the 
signing of a memorandum of under- 
standing which specified a duration of 
10 years. In 1992, the agreement was re- 
newed for a further 10 years. This 
project has fostered an effective col- 
laboration between an American Uni- 
versity, a German national research 
laboratory, and high-technology indus- 
tries in both Germany and America. 
The unique capabilities of the Univer- 
sity of Arizona in large glass optics, in- 
strumentation, and mountain top sites 
have been teamed with the Max-Planck 
Institute experience in development of 
large, precise radio astronomy tele- 
scopes. 

The instrumentation that will be 
used with this telescope is as special- 
ized and unique as the telescope itself. 
Much of the instrumentation is being 
developed as a collaboration between 
the two institutions, just as the tele- 
scope itself was. This custom instru- 
mentation is not available from any 
other manufacturer in the world; it isa 
product of research and development 
particular to the telescope facility. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a list of telescope parts and 
instrumentation that the SMT requires 
be inserted into the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. As the instrumentation is 
built and operations begin, new prob- 
lems and astronomical discoveries will 
lead to further instrumentation being 
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shipped between countries to adjust to 
the evolution of this project. The need 
for this extension will continue even 
after the telescope project is complete. 

The benefits provided by the current 
legislation are reciprocated by the Ger- 
man Government when equipment is 
shipped from the United States to Ger- 
many. Therefore, providing this tariff 
exemption extension is in the best in- 
terest of this cooperative bilateral ef- 
forts. I would also like to point out 
that, as most of the shipments involve 
the transfer of the same equipment, be- 
tween countries to receive adjustment, 
repair or modification, there is no real 
economic cost incurred by the U.S. 
Government by extending the current 
tariff waiver. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to support this legislation and I ask 
unanimous consent that the entire text 
of the bill be included in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD at this point. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 2799 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. ARTICLES PROVIDED BY THE MAX 
PLANCK INSTITUTE FOR A JOINT 
PROJECT WITH STEWARD OBSERV- 
ATORY. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Subsection (f) of section 
240 of the Trade and Tariff Act of 1984 (98 
Stat. 2994) is amended by striking and be- 
fore November 1, 1993”. 

(b) TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS,— 

(1) Section 240 (a0 A) of such Act is 
amended by striking headnote 6(a) of part 4 
of schedule 8 of the Tariff Schedules of the 
United States (19 U.S.C. 1202)“ and inserting 
“U.S. note 6(a) of subchapter X of chapter 98 
of the Harmonized Tariff Schedule of the 
United States (19 U.S.C. 3007)”. 

(2) Section 240(e) of such Act is amended by 
striking headnote 1 of part 4 of schedule 8 
(19 U.S.C. 1202) and inserting U. S. note 1 of 
subchapter X of chapter 98 of the Har- 
monized Tariff Schedule of the United 
States“. 

(c) Effective Date. The amendments made 
by this section shall apply with respect to 
articles entered, or withdrawn from ware- 
house for consumption, after October 31, 
1993. 


*1. Telescope mount and control elec- 
tronics. 

*2. Reflector support structure. 

3. Reflector panels. 

*4. Secondary mirror support structure. 

5. Microwave relievers, bolemeters, and as- 
sociated electronic systems. 

6. Cryogenic dewars, compressors, vacuum 
pumps, and vacuum equipment. 

7. Analog and digital computer interfaces, 
including CAMAC electronics. 

8. Electronic and microwave test equip- 
ment. 

9. Semiconductor devices such as mixer di- 
odes, bolometers, and solid-state oscillators. 

10. Vacuum tubes such as klystrons and 
carcinotrons. 

11. Laser local oscillator systems. 

12. Auxiliary instrumentation for use with 
SMT. 

13. Computer systems for telescope control, 
data acquisition, and data reduction. 
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Note: Mirror molds will be temporarily ex- 
ported from UA to Germany, then returned 
later. Similarly, computer systems will be 
“loaned’’ to MPI in Bonn temporarily and 
then returned. All molds returned, except for 
mold 4. 

*Importation complete. 


By Mr. D'AMATO: 

S. 2800. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion Act of 1990 to increase the number 
of qualified immigrants from certain 
adversely affected foreign states who 
may be admitted to the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

EXPANSION OF MORRISON VISAS 

èe Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce a bill amending the 
Immigration Act of 1990. My legislation 
will double the number of visas for 
qualified immigrants from adversely 
affected countries from 40,000 to 80,000. 
These visas are known as Morrison 
visas. 

The 1990 Immigration Act was aimed 
at helping those from adversely af- 
fected countries immigrate to the 
United States. Presently, there are 
40,000 Morrison visas for each fiscal 
year 1992 through 1994. Natives from 34 
countries from which immigration was 
previously identified as having been 
“adversely affected“ by the 1965 immi- 
gration reform legislation, would be af- 
fected by this bill. 

Many of these immigrants are from 
countries located in Eastern Europe, 
the Baltic States, and Ireland. They 
face difficulties in employment due to 
discrimination and economic disloca- 
tion in their home country. Many have 
family ties here and are even seeking 
family reunification. 

Immigrants from nations that were 
traditional sources of immigration 
found it more difficult to immigrate to 
the United States as a result of the 1965 
legislation. The 1990 act sought to cor- 
rect this but did not completely do so. 
My legislation will bring the number of 
adversely affected immigrants into bal- 
ance with other categories of immi- 
grants by doubling the number of al- 


lowable visas known as Morrison 
visas.” 
America, long a nation of immi- 


grants, benefits greatly from the tal- 
ents, skills, and know-how of its immi- 
grants. If we afford those qualified im- 
migrants the chance to come to our 
country and join their families, we con- 
tinue the rich immigrant tradition 
that has been at the core of our Nation 
since its inception. I urge my col- 
leagues to support this bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of this bill be printed following my 
statement. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 2800 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That (a) section of 132(a) 
of the Immigration Act of 1990 (8 U.S.C. 
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1163(a) note) is amended—paragraph 1 by 
striking 40.000 immigrant visas in each of 
fiscal years 1992, 1993, and 1994 and inserting 
in lieu thereof 380,000 immigrant visas in 
each of fiscal years 1993 through 1996"; and 
paragraph 2 by striking fiscal year 1992 or 
1993 and inserting in lieu thereof “any of 
fiscal years 1993, 1994, or 1995". 

(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall take effect on October 1. 1992.¢ 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 


8. 359 
At the request of Mr. BOREN, the 
name of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
REID] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
359, a bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986 to provide that chari- 
table contributions of appreciated 
property will not be treated as an item 
of tax preference. 
S. 720 
At the request of Mr. KENNEDY, the 
name of the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. BOREN] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 720, a bill to provide financial as- 
sistance to eligible local educational 
agencies to improve urban education, 
and for other purposes. 
S. 781 
At the request of Mr. SARBANES, the 
names of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
BRYAN] and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] were added as 
cosponsors of S. 781, a bill to authorize 
the Indian American Forum for Politi- 
cal Education to establish a memorial 
to Mahatma Gandhi in the District of 
Columbia. 
S. 1087 
At the request of Mr. SPECTER, his 
name was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1087, a bill to require the Secretary of 
the Treasury to mint coins in com- 
memoration of the 100th anniversary of 
the Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag. 
S. 1100 
At the request of Mr. KERRY, the 
name of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
FOWLER] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1100, a bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development to 
provide grants to urban and rural com- 
munities for training economically dis- 
advantaged youth in education and em- 
ployment skills and to expand the sup- 
ply of housing for homeless and eco- 
nomically disadvantaged individuals 
and families. 
S. 1257 
At the request of Mr. BOREN, the 
name of the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. SHELBY] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 1257, a bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 with respect to 
the treatment of certain real estate ac- 
tivities under the limitations on losses 
from passive activities. 
S. 1332 
At the request of Mr. Baucus, the 
name of the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. GORTON] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 1332, a bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to provide re- 
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lief to physicians with respect to exces- 
sive regulations under the Medicare 
Program. 
8. 1398 
At the request of Mr. REID, the name 
of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
DODD] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1398, a bill to amend section 118 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1986 to pro- 
vide for certain exceptions from cer- 
tain rules for determining contribu- 
tions in aid of construction. 
S. 1677 
At the request of Mr. DASCHLE, the 
name of the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. CHAFEE] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 1677, a bill to amend title XIX of 
the Social Security Act to provide for 
coverage of alcoholism and drug de- 
pendency residential treatment serv- 
ices for pregnant women and certain 
family members under the Medicaid 
Program, and for other purposes. 
8. 1786 
At the request of Mr. Baucus, the 
names of the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. LEAHY] and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. WOFFORD] were 
added as cosponsors of S. 1786, a bill to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1986 to more accurately codify the de- 
preciable life of semiconductor manu- 
facturing equipment. 
8. 1996 
At the request of Mr. CHAFEE,- the 
name of the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. NICKLES] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 1936, a bill to provide improved ac- 
cess to health care, and for other pur- 
poses. 
S. 2059 
At the request of Mr. NUNN, the name 
of the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. SANFORD] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 2059, a bill to establish youth 


apprenticeship demonstration pro- 
grams, and for other purposes. 
S. 2064 


At the request of Mr. HATFIELD, the 
name of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
FOWLER] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
2064, a bill to impose a one-year mora- 
torium on the performance of nuclear 
weapons tests by the United States un- 
less the Soviet Union conducts a nu- 
clear weapons test during that period. 

8. 2106 

At the request of Mr. CRANSTON, the 
name of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
GLENN] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
2106, a bill to grant a Federal charter 
to the Fleet Reserve Association. 

S. 2109 

At the request of Mr. Baucus, the 
name of the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. KERREY] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 2109, a bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to permit certain 
entities to elect taxable years other 
than taxable years required by the Tax 
Reform Act of 1986, and for other pur- 
poses. 

8. 2160 

At the request of Mr. GRASSLEY, the 

name of the Senator from Mississippi 
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[Mr. LOTT] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 2160, a bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to allow tax- 
payers to elect a deduction or credit 
for interest on certain educational 
loans. 
S. 2180 
At the request of Mr. GRASSLEY, the 
name of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
SYMMS] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
2180, a bill to provide greater access to 
civil justice by reducing costs and 
delay and for other purposes. 
8. 2181 
At the request of Mr. BUMPERS, the 
name of the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. WOFFORD] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 2181, A bill to improve the 
capacity of rural communities to re- 
spond to homelessness, to establish ef- 
fective program delivery models for 
prevention and remediation of home- 
lessness in rural areas, to collect data 
on the extent and characteristics of 
homelessness in rural areas, and for 
other purposes. 
8. 2230 
At the request of Mr. BREAUX, the 
name of the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. COCHRAN] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 2230, A bill to amend title 
XVIII of the Social Security Act to 
provide coverage of outpatient edu- 
cation services under part B of the 
medicare program for individuals with 
diabetes. 
8. 2319 
At the request of Mr. NICKLES, the 
name of the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
MACK] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
2319, a bill to require analysis and esti- 
mates of the likely impact of federal 
legislation and regulations upon the 
private sector and State and local gov- 
ernments, and for other purposes. 
S. 2328 
At the request of Mr. BROWN, the 
name of the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. LOTT] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 2328, a bill to provide that for tax- 
able years beginning before 1980 the 
Federal income tax deductibility of 
flight training expenses shall be deter- 
mined without regard to whether such 
expenses were reimbursed through cer- 
tain veterans educational assistance 
allowances. 
8. 2362 
At the request of Mr. MCCAIN, the 
name of the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. COCHRAN] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 2362, A bill to amend title 
XVIII of the Social Security Act to re- 
peal the reduced medicare payment 
provision for new physicians. 
S. 2387 
At the request of Mr. LEAHY, the 
names of the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. SARBANES] and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. BENTSEN] were added as co- 
sponsors of S. 2387, a bill to make ap- 
propriations to begin a phase-in toward 
full funding of the special supple- 
mental food program for women, in- 
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fants, and children (WIC) and of Head 
Start programs, to expand the Job 
Corps program, and for other purposes. 
8. 2389 
At the request of Mr. BRADLEY, the 
name of the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. KASTEN] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 2389, a bill to extend until Janu- 
ary 1, 1999, the existing suspension of 
duty on Tamoxifen citrate. 
8. 2511 
At the request of Mrs. KASSEBAUM, 
the name of the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. COHEN] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 2511, a bill to exempt certain fi- 
nancial institutions from the examina- 
tion requirements of the Community 
Reinvestment Act of 1977. 
8. 2622 
At the request of Mr. ROBB, the 
names of the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
MITCHELL], the Senator from California 
[Mr. CRANSTON], and the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. MCCONNELL] were added 
as cosponsors of S. 2622, a bill to estab- 
lish an Office of Cambodian Genocide 
Investigation, to support efforts to 
bring to justice national Khmer Rouge 
leaders who committed crimes against 
humanity in Cambodia, and to exclude 
the national leadership of the Khmer 
Rouge from the United States. 
S. 2624 
At the request of Mr. GLENN, the 
names of the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. MCCAIN], the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. DODD], and the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KERRY] were 
added as cosponsors of S. 2624, a bill to 
authorize appropriations for the Inter- 
agency Council on the Homeless, the 
Federal Emergency Management Food 
and Shelter Program, and for other 
purposes. 
8. 2654 
At the request of Mr. DECONCINI, the 
name of the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. PRYOR] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 2654, a bill to amend the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund Act of 1965 to 
ensure sufficient funding for Federal 
and State projects and for maintenance 
and security needs, to encourage multi- 
purpose acquisitions, and for other pur- 
poses. 
S. 2656 
At the request of Mr. WALLOP, the 
name of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
GARN] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
2656, a bill to amend the Petroleum 
Marketing Practices Act. 
S. 2670 
At the request of Mr. SANFORD, the 
name of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
SIMON] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
2670, a bill to identify Federal pro- 
grams and agencies that are obsolete 
and should be eliminated or which are 
duplicative and should be consolidated 
with similar operations in other de- 
partments to promote efficiency in op- 
eration and uniformity of govern- 
mental action. 
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8. 2671 
At the request of Mr. GRAHAM, the 
name of the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. KERREY] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 2671, a bill to amend title 23, Unit- 
ed States Code, to make technical cor- 
rections. 
8. 2675 
At the request of Mr. BINGAMAN, the 
name of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
SIMON] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
2675, a bill to promote the use of State- 
coordinated health insurance buying 
programs and assist States in estab- 
lishing Health Insurance Purchasing 
Cooperatives, through which small em- 
ployers may purchase health insur- 
ance, and for other purposes. 
8. 2680 
At the request of Mr. PRYOR, the 
name of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
BRYAN] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
2680, a bill to amend title XVIII of the 
Social Security Act to require the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services 
to consult with State medical societies 
in revising the geographic adjustment 
factors used to determine the amount 
of payment for physicians’ services 
under part B of the medicare program, 
to require the Secretary to base geo- 
graphic-cost-of-practice indices under 
the program upon the most recent 
available data, and for other purposes. 
S. 2682 
At the request of Mr. BUMPERS, the 
names of the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. CONRAD], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. SPECTER], the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
WOFFORD], the Senator from New York 
[Mr. D’AMATO], and the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD] were added as 
cosponsors of S. 2682, a bill to direct 
the Secretary of the Treasury to mint 
coins in commemoration of the 100th 
anniversary of the beginning of the 
protection of Civil War battlefields, 
and for other purposes. 
8. 2711 
At the request of Mr. GLENN, the 
name of the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. BOREN] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 2711, a bill to ensure the fair 
treatment of members of the selected 
reserve of the Ready Reserve of the 
Armed Forces who are adversely af- 
fected by certain reductions in the size 
of the reserve components of the 
Armed Forces. 
S. 2719 
At the request of Mr. PRYOR, the 
name of the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. JOHNSTON] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 2719, a bill to require the Unit- 
ed States Trade Representative to take 
action authorized under section 301 of 
the Trade Act of 1974 against certain 
foreign countries in retaliation for the 
imposition by such countries of a ban 
on the importation of rice and rice 
products of the United States, and for 
other purposes. 
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S. 2788 
At the request of Mr. LIEBERMAN, the 
name of the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
INOUYE] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
2736, a bill to prohibit the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services from tak- 
ing any action with respect to certain 
alleged violations of the requirements 
of title IV of the Social Security Act. 
8. 2752 
At the request of Mr. LEAHY, the 
name of the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. CONRAD] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 2752, a bill to establish a 
REFORM Commission to review the 
field structure of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, and for other 
purposes. 
8. 2763 
At the request of Mr. ROTH, the 
names of the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. WOFFORD] and the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. BENTSEN] were added 
as cosponsors of S. 2763, a bill to estab- 
lish the Mike Mansfield Fellowship 
Program for intensive training in the 
Japanese language, government, poli- 
tics, and economy. 
S. 2791 
At the request of Mr. RIEGLE, the 
name of the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. LEVIN] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 2791, a bill for the relief of Martha 
Frith. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 236 
At the request of Mr. D’AMATO, the 
name of the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. BURNS] was added as a cosponsor 
of Senate Joint Resolution 236, a joint 
resolution designating the third week 
in September 1992 as National Fra- 
grance Week.“ 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 238 
At the request of Mr. RIEGLE, the 
names of the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. CHAFEE] and the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. ADAMS] were 
added as cosponsors of Senate Joint 
Resolution 238, a joint resolution des- 
ignating the week beginning Septem- 
ber 21, 1992, as National Senior Soft- 
ball Week.” 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 247 
At the request of Mr. DOLE, the name 
of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HEF- 
LIN] was added as a cosponsor of Senate 
Joint Resolution 247, a joint resolution 
designating June 11, 1992, as ‘‘National 
Alcoholism and Drug Abuse Counselors 
Day.“ 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 252 
At the request of Mr. DIXON, the 
name of the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
COHEN] was added as a cosponsor of 
Senate Joint Resolution 252, a joint 
resolution designating the week of 
April 19-25, 1992, as ‘‘National Credit 
Education Week.” 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 255 
At the request of Mr. D'AMATO, the 
name of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
COATS] was added as a cosponsor of 
Senate Joint Resolution 255, a joint 
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resolution to designate September 13, 
1992 as Commodore Barry Day.“ 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 257 
At the request of Mr. LAUTENBERG, 
the names of the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. PELL], the Senator from 
New York [Mr. MOYNIHAN], the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. BYRD], the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. DECONCINI], 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. PACK- 
woop], the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. WELLSTONE], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. ROCKEFELLER], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SASSER], 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
WOFFORD], and the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. COHEN] were added as cosponsors 
of Senate Joint Resolution 257, a joint 
resolution to designate the month of 
June 1992, as National Scleroderma 
Awareness.“ 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 263 
At the request of Mr. SARBANES, the 
name of the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. ROTH] was added as a cosponsor of 
Senate Joint Resolution 263, a joint 
resolution to designate May 4, 1992, 
through May 10, 1992, as Public Serv- 
ice Recognition Week.”’ 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 288 
At the request of Mr. LIEBERMAN, the 
names of the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. SASSER], the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. DURENBERGER], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. BURNS], the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. LEVIN], the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. PRES- 
SLER], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
GLENN], the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. SANFORD], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. JOHNSTON], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. GORE], the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. NUNN], the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. COCHRAN], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
WELLSTONE], the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. EXON], the Senator from Il- 
linois [Mr. SIMON], the Senator from 
Kansas [Mrs. KASSEBAUM], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. BOREN], the Sen- 
ator from Idaho [Mr. SyMMs], the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Ms. MIKULSKI], 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Do- 
MENICI], the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
STEVENS], the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KERRY], the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. GRASSLEY], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. NICKLES], the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. BYRD], the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Cors], the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. CRAIG], the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. BUMPERS], 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. BENTSEN], 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
KOHL], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
MCCAIN], the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. THURMOND], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. PACKWOOD], and the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. BREAUX] were 
added as cosponsors of Senate Joint 
Resolution 288, a joint resolution des- 
ignating the week beginning July 26, 
1992, as “Lyme Disease Awareness 
Week.“ 
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SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 289 
At the request of Mr. D'AMATO, the 
name of the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. BURNS] was added as a cosponsor 
of Senate Joint Resolution 289, a joint 
resolution designating the period be- 
ginning April 9, 1992, and ending May 6, 
1992, as Bataan-Corregidor Month.“ 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 293 
At the request of Mr. SASSER, the 
names of the Senator from New York 
[Mr. D’AMATO], the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. GRASSLEY], the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. GARN], the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. KASTEN], the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. BRYAN], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. LEVIN], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. BURNS], the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut (Mr. 
LIEBERMAN], the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. GLENN], the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. HELMS], the Senator 
from California [Mr. SEYMOUR], and the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. REID] were 
added as cosponsors of Senate Joint 
Resolution 293, a joint resolution des- 
ignating the week beginning November 
1, 1992, as National Medical Staff 
Services Awareness Week.“ 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 295 
At the request of Mr. DECONCINI, the 
name of the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
COHEN] was added as a cosponsor of 
Senate Joint Resolution 295, a joint 
resolution designating September 10, 
1992, as National D. A. R. E. Day.“ 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 297 
At the request of Mr. PRYOR, the 
names of the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. DECONCINI] and the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. DASCHLE] were 
added as cosponsors of Senate Joint 
Resolution 297, a joint resolution pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion to provide for the direct popular 
election of the President and Vice 
President of the United States. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 301 
At the request of Mr. LAUTENBERG, 
the names of the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. BRADLEY], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. BOND], the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. DOLE], the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. GARN], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. GORTON], the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. COHEN], the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
CHAFEE], the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. SPECTER], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. THURMOND], the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. WARNER], 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. PACK- 
woop], the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. COCHRAN], the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. McCAIN], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. ROCKEFELLER], the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. NUNN], the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. BIDEN], 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HEF- 
LIN], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
FOWLER], the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. DECONCINI], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. RIEGLE], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. GORE], the Sen- 
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ator from New York [Mr. MOYNIHAN], 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
LEAHY], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
SymMs], the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. WALLOP], the Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr. MACK], the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. BROWN], the Senator from 
Maryland [Ms. MIKULSKI], the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. CRAIG], the Senator 
from California [Mr. CRANSTON], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. DUREN- 
BERGER], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
GLENN], the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. HOLLINGS], the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. LIEBERMAN], and the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. MURKOWSKI] 
were added as cosponsors of Senate 
Joint Resolution 301, a joint resolution 
designating July 2, 1992, as National 
Literacy Day.” 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 306 

At the request of Mr. D'AMATO, the 
names of the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. BRADLEY], the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. GLENN], the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. DODD], the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. KASTEN], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. PELL], the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. LEVIN], the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. JOHN- 
STON], the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. LAUTENBERG], the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. DECONCINI], and the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. BURNS] were 
added as cosponsors of Senate Joint 
Resolution 306, a joint resolution des- 


ignating October 1992 as “Italian- 
American Heritage and Culture 
Month.” 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 310 
At the request of Mr. DECONCINI, the 
names of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
PACKWOOD], and the Senator from Alas- 
ka [Mr. STEVENS] were added as co- 
sponsors of Senate Joint Resolution 
310, a joint resolution to designate Au- 
gust 1, 1992, as Helsinki Human Rights 
Day.“ 
SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 57 
At the request of Mr. BOREN, the 
name of the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. LAUTENBERG] was added as a co- 
sponsor of Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 57, a concurrent resolution to es- 
tablish a Joint Committee on the Orga- 
nization of Congress. 
SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 94 
At the request of Mr. LAUTENBERG, 
his name was added as a cosponsor of 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 94, a 
concurrent resolution urging the Gov- 
ernment of the United Kingdom to ad- 
dress continuing human rights viola- 
tions in Northern Ireland and to seek 
the initiation of talks among the par- 
ties to the conflict in Northern Ireland. 
SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 113 
At the request of Mr. LAUTENBERG, 
his name was added as a cosponsor of 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 113, a 
concurrent resolution concerning the 
25th anniversary of the reunification of 
Jerusalem. 
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SENATE RESOLUTION 236 

At the request of Mr. ADAMS, the 
name of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY] was added as a co- 
sponsor of Senate Resolution 236, a res- 
olution expressing the sense of the Sen- 
ate that the President rescind Depart- 
ment of Defense Directive 1332.14, sec- 
tion H.1, which bans gay, lesbian, and 
bisexual Americans from serving in the 
Armed Forces of the United States. 

SENATE RESOLUTION 300 

At the request of Mr. GORE, the name 
of the Senator from Ilinois [Mr. 
DIXON] was added as a cosponsor of 
Senate Resolution 300, a resolution re- 
lating to suspension of assistance and 
cooperative programs with the former 
Yugoslavia. 

SENATE RESOLUTION 304—CONGRATULATING 
THE PITTSBURGH PENGUINS ON WINNING THE 
1992 STANLEY Cup 
Mr. WOFFORD (for himself and Mr. 

SPECTER) submitted the following reso- 

lution; which was considered and 

agreed to: 
S. RES. 304 

Whereas on June 1. 1992, the Pittsburgh 
Penguins won the Stanley Cup which rep- 
resents the National Hockey League cham- 
pionship; 

Whereas winning the Stanley Cup is the 
culmination of the dedication and efforts of 
the players, coaches, and owners of the 
Pittsburgh Penguins; 

Whereas the support of all the Penguins 
fans and the people of Pittsburgh helped 
make winning the Stanley Cup possible; 

Wheres the Pittsburgh Penguins have won 
two consecutive Stanley Cups; and 

Whereas the Pittsburgh Penguins are cele- 
brating their 25th year in the Nationa] Hock- 
ey League: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senate congratulates 
the Pittsburgh Penguins for winning the 1992 
Stanley Cup. 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED 


PROFESSIONAL AND AMATEUR 
SPORT PROTECTION ACT 


GRASSLEY AMENDMENT NO. 1857 


Mr. GRASSLEY proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill (S. 474) to prohibit 
sports gambling under State law, as 
follows: 

On page 5, line 21, strike out the quotation 
marks and the last period. 

On page 5, insert between lines 21 and 22 
the following: 

(e) The provisions of section 3702 shall not 
apply to any lottery, sweepstakes, or other 
betting, gambling or wagering scheme in a 
State which, prior to January 1, 1995, enacts 
legislation stating that such State desires to 
be exempt from such prohibition.”’. 


PUBLIC TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
ACT 


INOUYE (AND STEVENS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1858 


Mr. INOUYE (for himself and Mr. 
STEVENS) proposed an amendment to 
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the bill (S. 1504) to authorize appropria- 
tions for public broadcasting, and for 
other purposes, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the committee amendment, insert 
the following: 

SHORT TITLE 

SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 

“Public Telecommunications Act of 1992". 
PUBLIC TELECOMMUNICATIONS FACILITIES 
AUTHORIZATION 

SEC. 2. Section 391 of the Communications 
Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 391) is amended by 
striking the first sentence and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: There are au- 
thorized to be appropriated $42,000,000 for 
each of the fiscal years 1992, 1993, and 1994, to 
be used by the Secretary of Commerce to as- 
sist in the planning and construction of pub- 
lic telecommunications facilities as provided 
in this subpart."’. 

SERVICES FOR UNDERSERVED AUDIENCES 

SEc. 3. Section 393(b)(4) of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 393(b)(4)) is 
amended by inserting immediately before 
the period at the end the following: “, in- 
eluding services to underserved audiences 
such as deaf and hearing impaired individ- 
uals and blind and visually impaired individ- 
uals”. 

CONGRESSIONAL DECLARATIONS OF POLICY 

SEC. 4. Section 396(a) of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 396(a)) as amend- 
ed— 

(1) by striking and“ at the end of para- 
graph (7); 

(2) by redesignating paragraph (8) as para- 
graph (10); and 

(3) by inserting immediately after para- 
graph (7) the following new paragraphs: 

(8) public television and radio stations 
and public telecommunications services con- 
stitute valuable local community resources 
for utilizing electronic media to address na- 
tional concerns and solve local problems 
through community programs and outreach 
programs; 

“(9) it is in the public interest for the Fed- 
eral Government to ensure that all citizens 
of the United States have access to public 
telecommunications services through all ap- 
propriate available telecommunications dis- 
tribution technologies; and. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


SEC. 5. (a) REDUCTION IN NUMBER OF MEM- 
BERS.— (1) Section 396(c)(1) of the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 396(c)(1)) is 
amended— 

(A) by striking 10 and inserting in lieu 
thereof 9“; and 

(B) by striking 6“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof 5“. 

(2) Section 396(c)(2) of the Communications 
Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 396(c)(2)) is amended by 
striking 10 and inserting in lieu thereof 
“gn, 

(b) TERM OF OFFICE.—Section 396(c)(5) of 
the Communications Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 
396(c)(5)) is amended to read as follows: 

5) The term of office of each member of 
the Board appointed by the President shall 
be 6 years, except as provided in section 5(c) 
of the Public Telecommunications Act of 
1992. Any member whose term has expired 
may serve until such member's successor has 
taken office. Any member appointed to fill a 
vacancy occurring prior to the expiration of 
the term for which such member’s prede- 
cessor was appointed shall be appointed for 
the remainder of such term. No member of 
the Board shall be eligible to serve in excess 
of 2 consecutive full terms.“ 
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(c) TRANSITION RULES.—(1) With respect to 
the three offices whose terms are prescribed 
by law to expire on March 26, 1992, the term 
for each such office immediately after that 
date shall expire on March 26, 1998. 

(2) With respect to the two offices whose 
terms are prescribed by law to expire on 
March 1, 1994, the term for each of such of- 
fices immediately after that date shall ex- 
pire on March 26, 2000. 

(3) With respect to the five offices whose 
terms are prescribed by law to expire on 
March 26, 1996— 

(A) one such office, as selected by the 

President, shall be abolished on March 26, 
1996; 
(B) the term immediately after March 26, 
1996, for another such office, as designated by 
the President, shall expire on March 26, 2000; 
and 

(C) the term for each of the remaining 
three such offices immediately after March 
26, 1996, shall expire on March 26, 2002. 

(4) As used in this subsection, the term 
office“ means an office as a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting. 

COMPENSATION OF OFFICERS 

Sec. 6. Section 396(e)(1) of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 396(e)(1)) is 
amended by striking the fourth sentence and 
inserting in lieu the following: No officer of 
the Corporation, other than the Chairman or 
a Vice Chairman, may receive any salary or 
other compensation (except for compensa- 
tion for services on boards of directors of 
other organizations that do not receive funds 
from the Corporation, on committees of such 
boards, and in similar activities for such or- 
ganizations) from any sources other than the 
Corporation for services rendered during the 
period of his or her employment by the Cor- 
poration. Service by any officer on boards of 
directors of other organizations, on commit- 
tees of such boards, and in similar activities 
for such organizations shall be subject to an- 
nual advance approval by the Board and sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Corporation's 
Statement of Ethical Conduct.“ 


CONTENTS OF ANNUAL REPORT 


SEC. 7. Section 396(i)(1) of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 396(i)(1)) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking ‘‘and"’ at the end of subpara- 
graph (B); 

(2) by redesignating subparagraph (C) as 
subparagraph (D); and 

(3) by inserting immediately after subpara- 
graph (B) the following new subparagraph: 

(C) a listing of each organization that re- 
ceives a grant from the Corporation to 
produce programming, the name of the pro- 
ducer of any programming produced under 
each such grant, the title or description of 
any program so produced, and the amount of 
each such grant;’’. 

CORPORATION FOR PUBLIC BROADCASTING 
AUTHORIZATION 


SEC. 8.(a) EXTENSION OF AUTHORIZATION.— 
Section 396(k)(1)(C) of the Communications 
Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 396(k)(1)(C)) is amend- 
ed— 

(1) by striking ‘180,000,000 for fiscal year 
1981,” and all that follows through 
245,000. 000 for fiscal year 1991.“; 

(2) by striking and“ after fiscal year 
1992,"’; and 

(3) by inserting immediately after ‘‘fiscal 
year 1993” the following: , $310,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1994, $375,000,000 for fiscal year 
1995, and $425,000,000 for fiscal year 1996 

(b) ANNUAL REPORT.—Section 396(k)(1) of 
the Communications Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 
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396(k)(1)) is amended by adding at the end 

the following new subparagraph: 

E) In recognition of the importance of 
educational programs and services, and the 
expansion of public radio services, to 
unserved and underserved audiences, the 
Corporation, after consultation with the sys- 
tem of public telecommunications entities, 
shall prepare and submit to the Congress an 
annual report for each of the fiscal years 
1994, 1995, and 1996 on the Corporation’s ac- 
tivities and expenditures relating to those 
programs and services.“. 

TRAINING AND PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Sec. 9. Section 396(k)(3)(A)(i)(II) of the 
Communications Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 
396(k)(3)(A)(i)(ID)) is amended by inserting 
immediately after other than English“ the 
following: or for assistance in the provision 
of affordable training programs for employ- 
ees at public broadcast stations“. 

INDEPENDENT PRODUCTION SERVICE 

Sec. 10. Section 396(k)(3)(B)(iii)(V) of the 
Communications Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 
396(k)(3)(B)(iii)(V)) is amended— 

(1) by inserting immediately after ex- 
penditures of the independent production 
service“ the following: , including carriage 
and viewing information for programs pro- 
duced or acquired with funds provided pursu- 
ant to subclause (J)“; amend 

(2) by striking fiscal year 1992“ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof fiscal years 1992, 1993, 
1994, and 1995". 

GRANT DISTRIBUTION CRITERIA 

Sec. 11. Section 396(k)(6)(B) of the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 396()(6)(B)) is 
amended by inserting (which the Corpora- 
tion shall review periodically in consultation 
with public radio and television licensees or 
permittees, or their designated representa- 
tives)“ immediately after ‘‘eligibility cri- 
teria”. 

COMPLIANCE WITH EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPOR- 
TUNITY REQUIREMENTS BY FUND RECIPIENTS 
Sec. 12. (a) CERTIFICATION AND EMPLOY- 

MENT REPORTS REQUIRED.—Section 396(k) of 

the Communications Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 

396(k)) is amended by adding at the end the 

following new paragraph: 

““(11)(A) Funds may not be distributed pur- 
suant to this subsection for any fiscal year 
to the licensee or permittee of any public 
broadcast station if such licensee or permit- 
tee— 

“(i) fails to certify to the Corporation that 
such licensee or permittee complies with the 
Commission's regulations concerning equal 
employment opportunity as published under 
section 73.2080 of title 47, Code of Federal 
Regulations, or any successor regulations 
thereto; or 

(ii) fails to submit to the Corporation the 
report required by subparagraph (B) for the 
preceding calendar year. 

B) A licensee or permittee of any public 
broadcast station with more than five full- 
time employees to file annually with the 
Corporation a statistical report, consistent 
with reports required by Commission regula- 
tion, identifying by race and sex the number 
of employees in each of the following full- 
time and part-time job categories: 

“(i) Officials and managers. 

“(ii) Professionals. 

“(iii) Technicians. 

(iv) Semiskilled operatives. 

“(v) Skilled craft persons. 

(vi) Clerical and office personnel. 

“(vii) Unskilled operatives. 

(viii) Service workers. 

“(C) In addition, such report shall state 
the number of job openings occurring during 
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the course of the year. Where the job open- 
ings were filled in accordance with the regu- 
lations described in subparagraph (A)(i), the 
report shall so certify, and where the job 
openings were not filled in accordance with 
such regulations, the report shall contain a 
statement providing reasons therefor. The 
statistical report shall be available to the 
public at the central office and at every loca- 
tion where more than five full-time employ- 
ees are regularly assigned to work.“ 

(b) COMPILATION OF REPORTS BY CORPORA- 
TION.—Section 396(m)(2) of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 396(m)(2)) is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new sentence: Such report shall include a 
summary of the statistical reports received 
by the Corporation pursuant to subsection 
(k)(11), and a comparison of the information 
contained in those reports with the informa- 
tion submitted by the Corporation in the 
previous year’s annual report.“. 

AUDIT REQUIREMENT FOR PUBLIC 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS ENTITIES 

Sec. 13. (a) ALTERNATIVE TO AUDIT FOR 
CERTAIN ENTITIES.—Section 396(1)(3)(B)(il) of 
the Communications Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 
396(1)(3)(B)(ii)) is amended— 

(1) by designating the existing text as sub- 
clause (I); 

(2) by striking and“ at the end of sub- 
clause (I), as so redesignated, and inserting 
in lieu thereof or“; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 
subclause: 

(II) to submit a financial statement in 
lieu of the audit required by subclause (I) if 
the Corporation determines that the cost 
burden of such audit on such entity is exces- 
sive in light of the financial condition of 
such entity; and“. 

(b) FREQUENCY OF AupbIT.—Section 
396(1)(3)(B) of the Communications Act of 
1934 (47 U.S.C. 396(1)(3)(B)) is amended— 

(I) in clause (ii) by striking ‘biannual and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘‘biennial’’; and 

(2) in clause (iii) by striking “biannually” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “biennially”. 

REPEAL 

SEC. 14. Paragraph (4) of section 396(/) of 
the Communications Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 
396(1)) is repealed. 

CLARIFICATION OF CONGRESSIONAL INTENT 

Sec. 15. Section 103(a) of the Children’s 
Television Act of 1990 (47 U.S.C. 303b(a)) is 
amended by inserting commercial or non- 
commercial” immediately before television 
broadcast license“. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 16. Section 5(a) shall take effect on 
March 26, 1996. All other provisions of this 
Act are effective on its date of enactment. 


BYRD AMENDMENT NO. 1859 


Mr. BYRD proposed an amendment 
to the bill S. 1504, supra, as follows: 

At the appropriate place, insert the follow- 
ing new section: 

BROADCASTING OF INDECENT PROGRAMMING 

Sec. . (a) FCC REGULATIONS.—The Fed- 
eral Communications Commission shall pro- 
mulgate regulations to prohibit the broad- 
casting of indecent programming— 

(1) between 6 a.m. and 10 p.m. on any day 
by any public radio station or public tele- 
vision station that goes off the air at or be- 
fore 12 midnight; and 

(2) between 6 a.m. and 12 midnight on any 
day for any radio or television broadcasting 
station not described in paragraph (1). 

The regulations required under this sub- 
section shall be promulgated in accordance 
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with section 553 of title 5, United States 
Code, and shall become final not later than 
180 days after the date of enactment of this 
Act. 

(b) REPEAL.—Section 608 of the Depart- 
ments of Commerce, Justice, and State, the 
Judiciary, and Related Agencies Appropria- 
tions Act, 1989 (Public Law 100-459; 102 Stat. 
2228), is repealed. 


INOUYE AMENDMENT NO. 1860 


Mr. INOUYE proposed an amendment 
to the bill S. 1504, supra, as follows: 


Strike all on page 3, line 4, through page 4, 
line 23, of the Inouye substitute to the com- 
mittee amendment and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

Sec. 5. (a) REDUCTION IN NUMBER OF MEM- 
BERS.—(1) Section 396(c)(1) of the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 396(c)(1)) is 
amended— 

(A) by striking 10 and inserting in lieu 
thereof 9“; and 

(B) by striking 6“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof 5“. 

(2) Section 396(c)(2) of the Communications 
Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 396(c)(2)) is amended by 
striking “10” and inserting in lieu thereof 

(b) TERM OF OFFICE.—Section 896(c)(5) of 
the Communications Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 
396(c)(5)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(5) The term of office of each member of 
the Board appointed by the President shall 
be 6 years, except as provided in section 5(c) 
of the Public Telecommunications Act of 
1992. Any member whose term has expired 
may serve until such member's successor has 
taken office, or until the end of the calendar 
year in which such member's term has ex- 
pired, whichever is earlier. Any member ap- 
pointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior to 
the expiration of the term for which such 
member's predecessor was appointed shall be 
appointed for the remainder of such term. No 
member of the Board shall be eligible to 
serve in excess of 2 consecutive full terms.“ 

(c) TRANSITION RULES.—(1) With respect to 
the three offices whose terms are prescribed 
by law to expire on March 26, 1992, the term 
for each such office immediately after that 
date shall expire on January 31, 1998. 

(2) With respect to the two offices whose 
terms are prescribed by law to expire on 
March 1, 1994, the term for each of such of- 
fices immediately after that date shall ex- 
pire on January 31, 2000. 

(3) With respect to the five offices whose 
terms are prescribed by law to expire on 
March 26, 1996— 

(A) one such office, as selected by the 

President, shall be abolished on January 31, 
1996; 
(B) the term immediately after March 26, 
1996, for another such office, as designated by 
the President, shall expire on January 31, 
2000; and 

(C) the term for each of the remaining 
three such offices immediately after March 
26, 1996, shall expire on January 31, 2002. 

(4) As used in this subsection, the term 

office“ means an office as a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting. 
Strike all on page 10, line 23 through 25, of 
the Inouye amendment to the committee 
amendment, and insert in lieu thereof the 
following; 

AVAILABILITY OF INFORMATION FOR PUBLIC 

INSPECTION 

Sec. 14. (a) CPB INFORMATION.—Section 

396(1) of the Communications Act of 1934 (47 
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U.S.C. 396(1) is amended by striking para- 
graph (4) and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“*(4)(A) The Corporation shall maintain the 
information described in subparagraphs (B), 
(C), and (D) at its offices for public inspec- 
tion and copying for at least 3 years, accord- 
ing to such reasonable guidelines as the Cor- 
poration may issue. This public file shall be 
updated regularly. This paragraph shall be 
effective upon its enactment and shall apply 
to all grants after January 1, 1993. 

B) Subsequent to any award of funds by 
the Corporation for the production or acqui- 
sition of national broadcasting programming 
pursuant to subsection (k)(3)(A)(ii)(II) or 
(iii), the Corporation shall make avail- 
able for public inspection the following: 

“(i) Grant and solicitation guidelines for 
proposals for such programming. 

“(ii) The reasons for selecting the proposal 
for which the award was made. 

“(ii) Information on each program for 
which the award was made, including the 
names of the awardee and producer (and if 
the awardee or producer is a corporation or 
partnership, the principals of such corpora- 
tion or partnership), the monetary amount 
of the award, and the title and description of 
the program (and of each program in a series 
of programs). 

(iv) A report based on the final audit find- 

ings resulting from any audit of the award 
by the Corporation or the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, 
() Reports which the Corporation shall 
require to be provided by the awardee relat- 
ing to national public broadcasting program- 
ming funded, produced, or acquired by the 
awardee with such funds. Such reports shall 
include, where applicable, the information 
described in clauses (i), (ii), and (iii), but 
shall exclude proprietary, confidential, or 
privileged information. 

‘(C) The Corporation shall make available 
for public inspection the final report re- 
quired by the Corporation on an annual basis 
from each recipient of funds under sub- 
section (k)(3)(A)(iii)(IID, excluding propri- 
etary, confidential, or privileged informa- 
tion. 

„D) The Corporation shall make available 
for public inspection an annual list of na- 
tional programs distributed by public broad- 
casting entities that receive funds under sub- 
section (k)(3XA)Gi)(II) or (iiiX(II) and are en- 
gaged primarily in the national distribution 
of public television or radio programs. Such 
list shall include the names of the programs 
(or program series), producers, and providers 
of funding.“ 

(b) INDEPENDENT PRODUCTION SERVICE IN- 
FORMATION.—Section 396(k)(3)(B)(iii) of the 
Communications Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 
396(k)(3)(B)(iii)) is amended by adding at the 
end the following new subclause: 

“(VI) The Corporation shall not contract 
to provide funds to any such independent 
production service, unless that service 
agrees to comply with public inspection re- 
quirements established by the Corporation 
within 3 months after the date of enactment 
of this subclause. Under such requirements 
the service shall maintain at its offices a 
public file, updated regularly, containing in- 
formation relating to the service’s award of 
funds for the production of programming. 
The information shall be available for public 
inspection and copying for at least 3 years 
and shall be of the same kind as the informa- 
tion required to be maintained by the Cor- 
poration under subsection (7)(4)(B)."’. 

Strike all on page 11, lines 5 through 8, of the 
Inouye amendment to the committee amend- 
ment and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
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EFFECTIVE DATE 
SEc. 17. Section Sc) shall take effect on 
January 31, 1996. All other provisions of this 
Act are effective on its date of enactment. 


BINGAMAN (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1861 


Mr. INOUYE. (for Mr. BINGAMAN, for 
himself, Mr. HEFLIN, Mr. HATFIELD, and 
Mr. KERREY) proposed an amendment 
to the bill S. 1504, supra, as follows: 


On page 12, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following: 

READY-TO-LEARN TELEVISION CHANNEL 

SEc. 12. (a) The Congress finds that 

(1) many of the Nation's children are not 
entering school ready to learn”; 

(2) next to parents and early childhood 
teachers, television is probably the young 
child’s most influential teacher; 

(3) a vital component in meeting the Na- 
tion’s first education goal is the develop- 
ment of interactive programming aimed ex- 
clusively at the developmental and edu- 
cational needs and interests of preschool 
children; 

(4) television can assist parents and pre- 
school and child care teachers in gaining in- 
formation on how young children grow and 
learn; and 

(5) there is a need for quality interactive 
instructional programming based on worth- 
while information on child development de- 
signed for children, parents, and preschool 
and child care providers and teachers. 

(b) Within 90 days following the date of the 
enactment of this Act, the Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting shall report to the Con- 
gress as to the most effective way to estab- 
lish and implement a ready-to-learn public 
television channel. Such report shall in- 
clude, among other things— 

(1) the costs of establishing and imple- 
menting a ready-to-learn channel; 

(2) the special considerations of using tele- 
vision as a learning tool for very young chil- 
dren; 

(3) the technology, and availability there- 
of, needed to establish and implement such a 
channel; and 

(4) the best means of providing financing 
for the establishment and implementation of 
a ready-to-learn channel. 

On page 12, line 4, strike 12 and insert 
“13”, 


PRESSLER (AND GRASSLEY) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1862 


Mr. PRESSLER (for himself and Mr. 
GRASSLEY) proposed an amendment to 
the bill S. 1504, supra, as follows: 


At the appropriate place, add the follow- 
ing: 

CORPORATION FOR PUBLIC BROADCASTING 
REPORT ON DISTANCE LEARNING 

Sec. . (a) The Congress finds that 

(1) distance learning would provide schools 
in rural areas with advanced or specialized 
instruction not readily available; 

(2) utilization of distance learning can end 
some school closings or consolidations; 

(3) distance learning will play a vital role 
in accomplishing the goals of America 2000" 
as established by the President; 

(4) Corporation for Public Broadcasting 
should promote distance learning projects 
where it is cost effective; 

(5) Corporation for Public Broadcasting 
can promote distance learning by helping re- 
duce the costs associated with telecommuni- 
cations services. 
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(b) Within 180 days following the date of 
the enactment of this Act, the Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting in consultation with 
other education program providers and 
users, shall report to the Congress as to the 
most effective use of their existing tele- 
communications facilities to establish and 
implement distance learning projects in 
rural areas. Such report should include, 
among other things, the costs and benefits of 
establishing national demonstration sites to 
study new distance learning tools and to 
evaluate the most effective use of current 
distance learning applications; any incen- 
tives necessary to provide access to Corpora- 
tion for Public Broadcasting facilities for 
distance learning applications. 


INOUYE AMENDMENT NO. 1863 


Mr. INOUYE proposed an amendment 
to the bill S. 1504, supra, as follows: 


On page 11, immediately after line 4, of the 
Inouye amendment to the committee amend- 
ment, insert the following new section: 


OBJECTIVITY AND BALANCE POLICY, 
PROCEDURES, AND REPORT 


Sec. 16. Pursuant to the existing respon- 
sibility of the Corporation for Public Broad- 
casting under section 396(g)(1)(A) of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 
396(g)(1)(A)) to facilitate the full develop- 
ment of public telecommunications in which 
programs of high quality, diversity, creativ- 
ity, excellence, and innovation, which are 
obtained from diverse sources, will be made 
available to public telecommunications enti- 
ties, with strict adherence to objectivity and 
balance in all programs or series of programs 
of a controversial nature, the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Corporation shall— 

(1) review the Corporation’s existing ef- 
forts to meet its responsibility under section 
396(g)(1)(A); 

(2) after soliciting the views of the public, 
establish a comprehensive policy and set of 
procedures to— 

(A) provide reasonable opportunity for 
members of the public to present comments 
to the Board regarding the quality, diver- 
sity, creativity, excellence, innovation, ob- 
jectivity, and balance of public broadcasting 
services, including all public broadcasting 
programming of a controversial nature, as 
well as any needs not met by those services; 

(B) review, on a regular basis, national 
public broadcasting programming for qual- 
ity, diversity, creativity, excellence, innova- 
tion, objectivity, and balance, as well as for 
any needs not met by such programming; 

(C) on the basis of information received 
through such comment and review, take 
such steps in awarding programming grants 
pursuant to clauses (i) (I), (iii), and 
(iii) of section 396(k)(3)(A) of the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 396(k)(3)(A)) 
that it finds necessary to meet the Corpora- 
tion’s responsibility under section 
396(g)(1)(A), including facilitating objectivity 
and balance in programming of a controver- 
sial nature; and 

(D) disseminate among public broadcasting 
entities information about its efforts to ad- 
dress concerns about objectivity and balance 
relating to programming of a controversial 
nature so that such entities can utilize the 
Corporation’s experience in addressing such 
concerns within their own operations; and 

(3) starting in 1993, by January 31 of each 
year, prepare and submit to the President for 
transmittal to the Congress a report summa- 
rizing its efforts pursuant to paragraphs (1) 
and (2). 
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McCONNELL AMENDMENT NO. 1864 


Mr. MCCONNELL proposed an 
amendment to the bill, S. 1504, supra, 
as follows: 


On page 12, after line 4, insert the follow- 
ing new section: 


CONSUMER INFORMATION 


Sec. Prior to the expiration of the 90 
day period following the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act, the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting, in consultation with rep- 
resentatives of public broadcasting entities, 
shall develop guidelines to assure that pro- 
gram credits for public television programs 
that receive production funding directly 
from the Corporation for Public Broadcast- 
ing adequately disclose that all or a portion 
of the cost of producing such program was 
paid for by funding from the Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting, and that indicates in 
some manner that the Corporation for Public 
broadcasting is partially funded from Fed- 
eral tax revenues. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. president, I 
would like to announce for my col- 
leagues and the public that a hearing 
has been scheduled before the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

The purpose of the hearing is to re- 
ceive testimony on State regulation of 
natural gas production. 

The hearing will take place on Thurs- 
day, June 11, 1992, at 9:30 a.m. in room 
SD-366 of the Dirksen Senate Office 
Building, First and C Streets NE., 
Washington, DC. 

Because of the limited time available 
for the hearing, witnesses may testify 
by invitation only. However, those 
wishing to submit written testimony 
for the printed hearing record should 
send their comments to the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources, U.S. 
Senate, Washington, DC 20510, Atten- 
tion: Don Santa. 

For further information, please con- 
tact Don Santa of the committee staff 
at 202/224-4820. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES TO 
MEET 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON MANPOWER AND PERSONNEL 
Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Manpower and Personnel 
of the Committee on Armed Services 
be authorized to meet on Tuesday, 
June 2, 1992, at 9 a.m., in open session, 
to receive testimony on Active and Re- 
serve personnel issues relating to S. 
2629, the Department of Defense au- 
thorization request for fiscal year 1993. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND HUMAN RESOURCES 
Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Human Resources be 
authorized to meet during the session 
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of the Senate on Tuesday, June 2, 1992, 
at 10:30 a.m., for a hearing on Meeting 
the Challenge of HIV Care: Implement- 
ing the Ryan White AIDS Care Act.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON BANKING, HOUSING AND URBAN 

AFFAIRS 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Banking, Housing, and Urban 
Affairs be authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate, Tuesday, 
June 2, 1992, at a.m. to conduct a hear- 
ing on the civil litigation activities of 
the FDIC and the RTC. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Finance be authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate on 
June 2, 1992, at 10 a.m. to hold a hear- 
ing on trade and competitiveness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Small 
Business Committee be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
on Tuesday, June 2, 1992, at 10 a.m. the 
committee will hold a full committee 
hearing on the Price Waterhouse Study 
of the Small Business Administration's 
76a) Guaranteed Business Loan Pro- 


gram. ; 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


TOWN OF BOONSBORO, MD, 
CELEBRATES BICENTENNIAL 


è Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, in a 
few weeks the town of Boonsboro, MD, 
will be celebrating its bicentennial. 
Boonsboro, one of the loveliest towns 
of western Maryland, lies at the foot of 
the Appalachian mountains. It has a 
distinguished history, which I wanted 
to share with my colleagues during 
this year of celebration. 

Boonsboro was founded in 1792 by 
George and William Boone, two broth- 
ers who were cousins of Daniel Boone, 
America's famous frontiersman. 
George Boone originally named the 
town Margaretsville in honor of his 
wife, but locals began calling it Boon's 
Borough, the name that was later 
shortened to Boonsboro. 

On the old National Road, one of the 
first public works projects in this coun- 
try, Boonsboro thrived at the begin- 
ning of the 19th century. One of 
Boonsboro’s greatest achievements was 
the raising of the first monument to 
our first President, George Washing- 
ton. Led by two veterans of the Revolu- 
tionary War, the citizens of Boonsboro 
gathered in the town square on July 4, 
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1827, to march up nearby South Moun- 
tain and build a stone monument to 
General Washington. The villagers 
erected an attractive stone monument 
24 feet in diameter and 15 feet high 
with a superb view out over the valley. 
The monument is now the centerpiece 
of Maryland’s Washington Monument 
State Park. 

Incorporated in 1831, Boonsboro 
played a key role in the Battle of 
South Mountain and in the skirmish- 
ing leading up to the Battle of Antie- 
tam in September 1862. The town’s 
churches and public buildings were 
turned into makeshift hospitals to 
treat the thousands of wounded from 
Antietam, the bloodiest single day bat- 
tle in America’s history. 

Boonsboro remains little changed 
from those days. It is an attractive 
small town filled with the homes of 
people who have in many cases lived 
there for generations. It is a commu- 
nity that welcomes people and is famed 
for its hospitality and its congenial at- 
mosphere. I want to thank Douglas G. 
Bast, a local historian, for sharing his 
notes on Boonsboro’s history with me. 

I join the citizens of Boonsboro and 
Washington County in honoring a town 
which has experienced two centuries of 
history and change and to wish the 
town a joyful celebration during this 
notable anniversary. 


COMMENDING ROGER FOUSSARD 
OF MINNESOTA 


è Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
I rise today to acknowledge the accom- 
plishments of Roger Foussard of Min- 
nesota. 

In January, Roger was selected by 
the industry journal Modern 
Healthcare to receive the 1992 Trustee 
of the Year Award. Roger was chosen 
for his leadership role as board chair- 
man in HealthEast's successful finan- 
cial turnaround. 

Rooted in Judeo-Christian values, 
the mission of HealthEast is to provide 
high quality, cost-effective, and com- 
passionate health care. As the largest 
provider in St. Paul, HealthEast offers 
consumers a continuum of health serv- 
ices. It is a major institution with 1,210 
beds and 5,000 employees. In 1991, near- 
ly one of every two persons hospital- 
ized in St. Paul were admitted to a 
HealthEast hospital. 

Mr. Foussard has been involved in 
healthcare for over 25 years. He has 
served on the board and foundation of 
the Baptist Hospital fund and was 
chairman of the St. Paul Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Mr. President, for all that Roger has 
done for HealthEast and the people of 
the city of St. Paul, I am proud to be 
able to share with you his accomplish- 
ments. 

Mr. President, I ask that the article 
from the January 20, 1992, edition of 
Modern Healthcare be reprinted in the 
RECORD. I thank the Chair. 
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The article follows: 
[From Modern Healthcare, Jan. 20, 1992] 


1992 TRUSTEES OF THE YEAR—A DRIVING 
FORCE IN A DRAMATIC TURNAROUND 
(By Jay Greene) 

Three years ago, Roger Foussard, board 
chairman of HealthEast, received a tele- 
phone call from Timothy Hanson, who called 
to tell him the financial results of the sys- 
tem's recently completed third fiscal year. 

“I've got good news and bad news,“ said 
Mr. Hanson, who at the time was its newly 
installed president and chief executive offi- 
cer. The bad news is we lost $21 million. 
The good news is we could have lost $25 mil- 
lion.” 

The $25 million was the projected loss for 
the fiscal year ended Aug, 31, 1989, if the sys- 
tem had done nothing to stop the flow of red 
ink. 

The two executives look back at that time 
fondly because it marked the beginning of a 
turnaround at St. Paul, Minn.-based 
HealthEast, a five-hospital system that was 
formed through several mergers in 1986 and 
1987. 

From losses to gains. In HealthEast's first 
three years, the system had lost a total of 
$73.5 million and incurred $77 million in long- 
term debt to raise its total debt to $230 mil- 
lion. It was on its way toward bankruptcy, 
Messrs. Foussard and Hanson said. 

But thanks to several far-reaching man- 
agement, governance and operational im- 
provements, HealthEast now is on the road 
to recovery. In its fifth full fiscal year ended 
Aug. 31, 1991, it posted net income of $7.9 mil- 
lion, a 154% increase from the previous fiscal 
year. Operating revenues rose 10.5% to $263.4 
million. 

For leading one of the most dramatic 
healthcare turnarounds in recent years, Mr. 
Foussard, 63, has been selected as Modern 
Healthcare's Trustee of the Year for hos- 
pitals with more than 250 beds. 

Mr. Foussard is president of Foussard As- 
sociates, a governance consulting firm he 
formed in 1989 as a result of his HealthEast 
experiences. 

Chairman of the St. Paul Chamber of Com- 
merce from 1974 to 1975, Mr. Foussard has 
been involved with healthcare for the past 25 
years. He headed a hospital laundry manage- 
ment business in St. Paul from 1956 until he 
sold it in 1984. For 25 years, he served on the 
board of the Baptist Hospital Fund—one of 
HealthEast’s founding members—and its 
foundation. 

Openess helped. In HealthEast's difficult 
early years, Mr. Foussard was candid in ex- 
plaining the system’s plight to employees, 
physicians, the community and the media, 
Mr. Hanson said. He provided leadership at 
the highest level for an organization and 
community that was going through an ex- 
treme set of difficulties.” 

Mr. Foussard also was instrumental in es- 
tablishing a Report to the St. Paul Commu- 
nity,” which outlines the status of the sys- 
tem and how it’s solving its problems. The 
report is released each fall at an annual 
meeting with the system’s four sponsoring 
groups and community leaders. 

He was equally candid in describing those 
problems and how the board saw through the 
difficult solutions, which included scrapping 
the system's product-line management ap- 
proach, closing three underutilized hospitals 
and laying off 10% of the new system’s work 
force. 

Making these moves gave Mr. Foussard 
credibility with the public and business com- 
munity, Mr. Hanson said. 
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“We had a strong, centralized organization 
that was unwieldy,” Mr. Foussard said in a 
1989 interview. Management decisions were 
not made in a prompt manner. The board 
didn't have the up-to-date information it 
needed to make decisions.” 

In a 1990 interview, he said ‘HealthEast 
started 1989 perceived by the community as a 
loser. We met with community leaders often 
to describe the actions we were taking to im- 
prove the system. As time went on, we 
gained credibility in the business commu- 
nity that we are a good corporate citizen 
that is responsible.“ 

HealthEast is the largest healthcare pro- 
vider in St. Paul, operating four acute-care 
hospitals and one rehabilitation hospital 
with a total of 884 beds. It employs 2,750 peo- 
ple and has a medical staff of 1,000. 

In addition to its five hospitals, 
HealthEast operates three long-term-care fa- 
cilities with a total of 420 beds, a home-care 
agency, a home medical equipment company, 
a physical referral and information service, 
medical transportation and housing for sen- 
ior citizens. 

Beginnings. HealthEast was formed to 
unite competing hospitals in St. Paul to re- 
duce expenses and negotiate more favorable 
managed-care contracts, Mr. Foussard said. 

While unusual in many regards, the cre- 
ation of HealthEast was unique because it 
involved the merger of eight financially 
struggling, religious-sponsored urban hos- 
pitals, Mr. Foussard said. 

But after two years it became apparent to 
everyone associated with HealthEast that 
the merger that brought together hospitals 
of Roman Catholic, Baptist and Lutheran 
heritages wasn’t working. An inefficient 
management structure and the competing 
interests of the sponsors and the board made 
it difficult for trustees and executives to act. 

The majority of trustees felt the system 
would benefit their hospitals in the long 
run,“ Mr. Fossuard said. But when the 
losses started to pile up, it was very difficult 
for the sponsoring boards because they were 
criticized by the minority who wanted to go 
it alone.” 

When the system went into technical de- 
fault in February 1989 on a $138.9 million 
bond issue, its founding president and chief 
executive officer, John Reiling, resigned. 

Turning around. To develop a turnaround 
plan. HealthEast hired the Hunter Group, a 
Chicago-based turnaround consulting firm, 
and the Minneapolis office of Anderson Con- 
sulting (MH, Oct. 20, 1989, p. 26). 

The board adopted the advisers’ plan in 
March 1989, and Mr. Foussard made sure the 
board and management followed through on 
the recommendations, Mr. Hanson said. 

“He provided the leadership to get a large 
number of groups to understand the mission 
of HealthEast and to get the organization to 
focus on the problems.“ Mr. Hanson said. 

Besides his ability to bring people together 
to solve problems, Mr. Foussard also is 
known for uniting the board through his 
singing abilities. 

Roger has a very gregarious and fun-lov- 
ing personality. With him, nothing is insur- 
mountable," Mr. Hanson said. At the an- 
nual meeting of a year ago, I was making a 
presentation, showing slides on improved fi- 
nancial viability. One slide got stuck; it ac- 
tually burned and disintegrated. That 
brought the show to a halt. 

“I turned to Roger, who loves to sing and 
break out in song. I said, “OK, Roger, it’s 
time for your song.“ Everybody looked at 
Roger and laughed. Clearing his throat, Mr. 
Foussard replied, ‘It’s a little early in the 
morning.“ 
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But Mr. Foussard acknowledged his pro- 
pensity for making music. “I’m a singer, an 
amateur, but I enjoy it. I have been known 
to lead groups in song.“ he said. 

While HealthEast still is burdened by $175 
million in long-term debt, it’s beginning to 
be recognized as a system that’s moving in 
the right direction. 

Last fall, HealthEast won the 1991 award 
for Innovation of the Year from the Min- 
nesota Hospital Assn. for its development of 
an accounting system that improved its cash 
flow. That system helped HealthEast boost 
its cash flow by $16 million by reducing days 
in accounts receivable, to an average of 62 in 
1990 from 79.2 in 1988. 

Physician involvement. Physicians also 
played a key role in the turnaround, Mr. 
Foussard said, adding that the system could 
have failed without their support and advice. 

From a physician perspective, there was a 
lot of concern about economics and how 
quality was going to have to suffer,” said 
Robert Beck, M.D., vice president of medical 
affairs. Roger made a commitment that 
quality would not suffer in the turnaround. 
He made the quality of care committee of 
the board an essential committee.” 

To benefit from physicians’ experience, 
HealthCare managers and trustees met with 
physicians before and after the merger to 
gather crucial information that helped the 
board make decisions. After the merger, 17 
physician task forces were created along spe- 
ciality lines to direct information to the sys- 
tem. A physicians advisory committee also 
gave guidance to the system from 1986 to 1988 
on such issues as which hospitals to close 
and which clinical services to consolidate. 

In addition to having Dr. Beck as the sys- 
tem's vice president of medical affairs, each 
hospital has its own medical director and a 
program to allow physicians to suggest im- 
provements in the system and its hospitals. 

Another action that has united the medi- 
cal staff was the board’s decision to create a 
single medical staff organization to improve 
quality assurance and streamline 
credentialing. 

“Over the last year, physicians have been 
more willing to identify themselves as 
HealthEast doctors rather than (being with) 
a particular hospital,“ Dr. Beck said. 

As a governance consultant and guest lec- 
turer in healthcare at the business school of 
the College of St. Thomas in St. Paul, Mr. 
Foussard has spoken publicly about the at- 
tributes of a good trustee. 

Trustee commitment, pay. Trustees must 
have a commitment to the organization and 
the community.“ he said. They must real- 
ize hospitals are really a public trust, a util- 
ity in some respects, because (hospitals) 
have to provide care to the community in an 
ongoing and reliable way.” 

Trustees also should know about dis- 
ciplines other than healthcare, Mr. Foussard 
said. Some trustees may not have enough 
experience in broader issues of management 
and may be too narrow in their views.“ 

One of Mr. Foussard’s major priorities was 
to improve HealthEast’s governance. In 1990, 
he sought a restructuring of the board into 
more of a corporate model; decisionmaking 
is aided through the distribution of tight 
agendas and information for trustees before 
each meeting. 

“In today’s competitive environment, hos- 
pital boards are called upon to be a real busi- 
ness, he said. With pressures from govern- 
ment and managed care, it’s the most com- 
plicated business you can think of." 

To improve efficiency, HealthEast reduced 
the number of board members to 12 from 24 
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and its committees to five from eight. Physi- 
cians fill one-third of its board positions. 

However, the highlight of the restructur- 
ing was the system's controversial decision 
to pay trustees. Beginning in January 1991, 
HealthEast established a compensation pro- 
gram that pays trustees annual retainers, 
per meeting fees and educational expenses. 

Nationally, only 2% of hospitals paid trust- 
ees in 1989, up from 1% in 1985, according to 
a 1990 survey of 1,995 hospitals by the Amer- 
ican Hospital Assn. However, most paid 
trustees are elected members of hospital dis- 
trict boards. 

HealthEast's trustees are paid a $5,000 an- 
nual retainer plus $500 per meeting. To at- 
tend educational conferences, the system has 
budgeted an additional $5,000 per trustee. 
When educational expenditures are taken 
into account, HealthEast’s compensation 
program totals $15,000 to $18,000 per trustee. 
Committee chairmen are eligible for maxi- 
mum compensation and educational benefits 
of $20,000. Mr. Foussard, as board chairman, 
can get pay and educational benefits of as 
much as $25,000 per year. 

While most hospitals believe trustees 
should be unpaid volunteers, Mr. Foussard 
believes compensation will help hospitals at- 
tract and retain the best trustees and thus 
can be a key to success for facilities. 

“It could be open to criticism,“ he said. 
“However, it was our feeling that it was ex- 
tremely important for our organization to 
have a board that is attentive. We didn’t 
want to have a burned-out board that was 
less willing to contribute.” 

The board, medical staff and community 
haven't objected to the trustee compensation 
program, he said. 

HealthEast wants to remain the No. 1 pro- 
vider in St. Paul, Mr. Foussard said. But 
with the three other major systems in the 
Twin Cities talking about a possible merger, 
HealthEast has to be aware of possible ero- 
sion of its market penetration in St. Paul, 
which exceeds 50%, he said (MH, Jan. 6, p. 
64). 
“Whatever is done in Minneapolis affects 
the entire metropolitan area.“ Mr. Foussard 
said. “We have to watch it very carefully, 
but I don't foresee any changes in our plan.“ 

Despite HealthEast’s initial growing pains, 
Mr. Foussard believes a motivated board 
working with equally motivated manage- 
ment and supportive physicians and employ- 
ees will help HealthEast grow. 

“We are profitable at this point, and that 
is good.“ Mr. Foussard said. The turn- 
around came about because everyone associ- 
ated with this organization, from the spon- 
sors all the way down, was together.“. 


VIOLENCE: MERELY 
ENTERTAINING OR MAINLY EVIL? 


Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, one of the 
great newspapers in the country, a 
newspaper that has grown in influence, 
is the Los Angeles Times. 

Recently, I read two articles in the 
Los Angeles Times, one written by 
Paula Poundstone and one written by 
Dr. Carole Lieberman. Both are in very 
different fields. Dr. Lieberman is a 
media psychiatrist and script consult- 
ant, and Paula Poundstone is a come- 
dian. 

But both, coming from very different 
perspectives, reach a conclusion that I 
reached some time ago, that violence 
on the screen—particularly the tele- 
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vision screen—encourages violence in 


our society. Studies are overwhelming . 


in showing that to be the reality. 

More than a year ago, Congress 
passed legislation that I introduced to 
permit those involved in the television 
industry to get together to establish 
standards on violence without violat- 
ing the antitrust laws. I wish I could 
tell you that dramatic steps are being 
taken in a constructive direction. 

There is some action that I hope will 
result in something constructive. I am 
monitoring it all with great interest. 

But I want to commend the articles 
written by Paula Poundstone and Dr. 
Lieberman, and I ask to insert them 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at this 
point. 

The articles follow: 


[From the Los Angeles Times, May 29, 1992] 


WHAT FILMMAKERS ARE MISSING IS A SENSE 
OF RESPONSIBILITY 
(By Paula Poundstone) 

I'm still twitching from the rage I felt 
after reading the article Soul-Searching on 
Violence by the Industry” (Calendar, May 
18). As it turns out, if this industry has a 
soul, it is dead-set against searching it. 

The article included a quote from movie 
director Walter Hill, who is credited with 
“The Warriors,“ Alien 3“ and the about-to- 
be-retitled Looters.“ He said: “I somehow 
think the notion that if you disarm Clint 
Eastwood or Arnold Schwarzenegger you can 
change the world in some positive way is 
probably a little naive. 

Is this man short of cash? Is that it? Is 
there anyone in the motion picture industry 
who wasn't influenced by movies as a kid? 

That’s not what they say in their Oscar 
speeches. 

I don’t think there’s any doubt in anyone’s 
mind that the media has saturated us in im- 
ages of violence and the effect has been to 
cheapen life. The question is, how do we deal 
with that? How do we make the industry be- 
have responsibly without stepping all over 
the First Amendment? 

Let’s be honest. Violent movies and tele- 
vision make a lot of money. That’s why Wal- 
ter Hill and his co-workers want to make 
them. Yet they must know with certainty 
that disarming Clint Eastwood and Arnold 
Schwarzenegger would go a long way toward 
bringing about positive changes in the world. 
Let's not subvert the truth. 

Violent movies and television are pro- 
tected by the First Amendment, not ap- 
plauded. I don’t want to see Sylvester 
Stallone or Estelle Getty pointing a gun at 
me from a billboard. 

Of course it has an impact. I wish it 
weren't true but it is. 

Believe me, no one’s stomach turns more 
than mine to have to say that Arnold 
Schwarzenegger influences anyone, but he 
does. The President sure thinks he does. 

I was walking past a schoolyard not long 
ago and a Santa Monica city bus drove by 
with that horrible Harrison Ford movie post- 
er on it (with him pointing a gun straight 
out and the words The Games Begin“ along- 
side him). 

I thought to myself that I should write the 
bus company about that, and at that mo- 
ment I turned to see a little kid on the play- 
ground throwing rocks and yelling, Hasta 
la vista, baby.“ 

I am a consumer. I will not pay to see 
these violent films. Yes, Hollywood, you are 
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allowed to sell violence, but please don’t. 
When you do, you are a part of the problem. 

Iam not an advocate of censorship but I'm 
a big believer in responsibility. Responsibil- 
ity. I feel like screaming it from the highest 
rooftops. 

It can be nothing but greed that motivates 
these performers and studios to profit from 
the same young viewers whose hearts they 
empty of the value of even their own lives. 
People should not shoot people and we 
should not get used to seeing it. 

(A comedian, Poundstone expressed some of 

these thoughts on the Comic Relief V“ 

benefit to aid the homeless.) 


STUDIES INDICATE SCREEN MAYHEM SHAPES 
LIVES 
(By Dr. Carole Lieberman) 

“Soul-Searching on Violence by the Indus- 
try“ (Calendar, May 18) doesn’t “search” 
deeply enough. 

What transformed wide-eyed babies into 
L.A. rioters? Close to 1,000 studies in recent 
decades would indicate that it was the 
steady diet of violent media they ingested 
from cartoons to video games to slasher 
films. 

If parents cared as much about what chil- 
dren feed their brains as they do about what 
they feed their stomachs, they wouldn’t ab- 
dicate their parental roles to the media. 
Each generation of children is being increas- 
ingly raised by TV sets and movie screens 
and coming to believe in the values media 
tout. 

We readily accept that children learn the 
alphabet from Sesame Street.“ why can’t 
we accept that they learn the ABCs of mur- 
der and mayhem from gratuitously violent 
entertainment? 

Daily, I hear writers, producers and other 
industry people say, It's only entertain- 
ment.“ meaning no one believes or acts upon 
what they see on screen. Yet these same peo- 
ple sell product-placement spots and com- 
mercial time for billions of dollars per year. 
If a 30-second commercial can sell soap, then 
surely years of glamorized murder, rape and 
mutilation can sell violence. 

Why does Hollywood continue to generate 
violent entertainment quicker than you can 
say. Kill! the lights, we're ready to 
shoot“ ? 

Violence sells. Just like a drug, violence 
makes people high by stimulating the 
neuropsychological components of their in- 
born aggressive drive. If a child is raised in 
a loving atmosphere, the aggressive drive be- 
comes socialized into normal ambition and 
competitiveness, but in an atmosphere of 
graphic media violence, the aggressive drive 
becomes distorted into real-life violence. 
And, just like a drug, people need ever-in- 
creasing doses to achieve the same high. Vio- 
lence sells. So does crack cocaine. Does that 
make it OK? 

With the recession hurting Hollywood 
pocketbooks more than anticipated, expor- 
tation of films and TV shows has taken on 
greater importance. Consequently, studios 
have turned to violence even more, since it is 
translated without words. It’s sadly ironic 
that just as the Cold War ended and we could 
begin to hope for global peace, America is 
exporting products that will cause global 
warfare. 

Individual writers, producers and execu- 
tives feel overwhelmed by the concept that 
what they write, produce or choose to air 
could change the lives of millions of people, 
so they deny the power of their work to 
avoid a responsibility they often feel ill- 
equipped to handle. 
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All scripts require dramatic conflict but to 
take that literally and plug in gratuitous vi- 
olence is laziness. In the rush to create more 
product, artistry is lost. 

In every creative work, the unconscious 
minds of the creators are reflected. There is 
clearly a lot of anger coming from the un- 
conscious minds of Hollywood and being re- 
flected on the screen. At least some of this 
unconscious anger is generated by the brutal 
logic Hollywood inflicts upon its own. 

Money, money and more money. 

The answer is not censorship but the indus- 
try is long overdue in taking responsibility 
for what it feeds society. Whether one argues 
that “life imitates art“ or art imitates 
life,“ it is indisputable that the increasing 
violence in our streets is paralleling the in- 
creasing violence in our media. 

Do the riots have to invade the studios and 
homes of the industry for this awareness to 
penetrate? This time it was close. How much 
closer does it need to get before the industry 
acknowledges that the reel“ violence it 
manufactures is killing real“ people in the 
streets? 

(Lieberman is a media psychiatrist, script 
consultant and talk-show host based in 
Beverly Hills. She also chairs the National 
Coalition on Television Violence.) 


TRIBUTE TO BOWLING GREEN 


è Mr. MCCONNELL. Mr. President, I 
rise today to recognize Bowling Green, 
KY’s fifth largest city. 

Bowling Green is in south-central 
Kentucky near the Barren River. It dis- 
tinguishes itself from surrounding 
towns by its advantageous location 
along I-65, the Green River Parkway 
and the CSX rail line. This location has 
made it possible to attract key indus- 
trial facilities, including the Fruit of 
the Loom and Corvette plants. 

Bowling Green is also the home of 
Western Kentucky University. The uni- 
versity has contributed to the city’s 
growth immeasurably. People from 
throughout the region come to western 
for its academic programs, athletic 
events, cultural offerings, and other ac- 
tivities. Western Kentucky University 
professors often serve the community 
as consultants in various fields; many 
western employees are also in leader- 
ship roles in Bowling Green and Warren 
County. With all these positive charac- 
teristics, it is easy to see why Bowling 
Green is being called a boomtown. In 
recent years, it has enjoyed rapid 
growth in population and economy; of 
course, this has lead to a rapid growth 
in problems as well. Right now, Bowl- 
ing Green is learning how to deal with 
new problems such as traffic, air pollu- 
tion, and waste management. Some of 
the residents believe that this is a sign 
that the city is growing too much, but 
others say Bowling Green is just begin- 
ning to realize its potential. 

As Bowling Green citizens struggle 
with its growing pains, I would like to 
recognize their accomplishments and 
applaud their success in making their 
city one of the finest in the State. 

Mr. President, please enter the fol- 
lowing article from Louisville's Cou- 
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rier-Journal in today’s CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 
The article follows: 
[From the Louisville Courier-Journal, Apr. 
27, 1992) 

BOWLING GREEN—RAPID GROWTH HAS RESi- 
DENTS WONDERING How MUCH Is Too MUCH 
(By Cynthia Crossley) 

There aren't any signs marking the ap- 
proaches to Bowling Green, but Mayor John- 
ny Webb expects to rectify that in time. The 
question is, what will those signs say? 

“Bowling Green, Home of the Corvette“? 
„„ of Western Kentucky University“? 
“* * * of Fruit of the Loom“? 

Or how about, Welcome to Bowling 
Green—A Boom Town. The Lexington of 
Southern Kentucky." 

Magazine articles about Bowling Green 
tend to hang those tags on Kentucky's fifth- 
largest city. They reflect the way Bowling 
Green has blossomed, Between 1986 and 1990, 
Bowling Green created more jobs—nearly 
3,000—than any other of Kentucky’s 10 larg- 
est cities, according to the Bowling Green 
Warren County Chamber of Commerce. (The 
chamber's figures show Louisville second, 
with nearly 2,000 new jobs.) 

When it comes to snaring a new industry, 
says Webb, We know what we're doing.“ 

Bowling Green has a lot of selling points. 
It is a regional trade center. People come 
from surrounding counties to shop at Green- 
wood Mall and other retail outlets. While in 
town they attend plays, see movies or eat in 
restaurants that range from franchised fern 
bars to locally owned historic eateries to the 
familiar fast-food places on Interstate 65 
interchanges. 

A regional business center, the city has an 
“innovation center“ that helps small busi- 
nesses get started by cutting overhead. It 
will soon have the Kentucky Advanced Tech- 
nology Center, now under construction, to 
provide tailored training to workers in dif- 
ferent skills. 

Bowling Green may also have potential as 
a regional tourism center. Construction of a 
convention center-hotel project is under 
way, and groundbreaking for a National 
Corvette Museum’’—General Motors makes 
the sports car in Bowling Green—is sched- 
uled for June. Another group is trying to re- 
store an old tourist attraction, the Lost 
River Underground Nite Club (and Cave.) The 
city already has the Kentucky Museum and 
Library at Western Kentucky University, 
the historic Hobson House and nearby at- 
tractions such as Mammoth Cave National 
Park, Barren River Lake State Resort Park 
and Shakertown at South Union. 

Bowling Green also serves as a regional 
medical center, with two hospitals, clinics 
and specialty facilities for rehabilitation and 
Alzheimer’s disease. 

Above all, one of Bowling Green’s major 
selling points is the presence of Western 
Kentucky University, which helps in obvi- 
ous—and not-so-obvious—ways. For example, 
it helps sell outsiders on setting in Bowling 
Green by offering them the chance for con- 
tinued education and the amenities—sports, 
lectures, plays, exhibits—one might expect 
at a school with 15,700 students. 

But Western also supplies Bowling Green— 
and other communities—with virtually end- 
less expertise. Warren County’s 1989 com- 
prehensive plan, for example, is chock full of 
technical analysis by Western professors, 
such as Nick Crawford, an expert on the 
area’s karst terrain, which is characterized 
by caves, underground streams and sink- 
holes. Many times, professors do such con- 
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sulting work without charge because public 
service is a part of Western's mission. 

Western is a source of community activism 
as well. Government professor John Parker 
served on a committee that proposed chang- 
ing the local city-county government struc- 
ture to a merged metropolitan government. 
(Voters rejected the proposal in 1990.) And 
communications professor Regis O’Connor 
Jr. helped organize Warren County’s chapter 
of Habitat for Humanity. 

Western professors also have helped orga- 
nize Bowling Green’s respected fall 10-K 
race, been active in preservation efforts and 
published several local histories. Students 
are active as well: a recent fire at the High 
Street Community Center, for example, 
prompted one Western sorority to seek dona- 
tions to replace some of the center's lost 
supplies. 

There's no telling what that university is 
worth to this community.“ said Warren 
County Judge-Executive Basil Griffin. 

Another major asset for Bowling Green is 
transportation, including I-65, the Green 
River Parkway and a CSX rail line. Bowling 
Green also has a busy general-aviation air- 
port. (The community hasn’t been as lucky 
in its efforts to keep commercial commuter 
air service. Nashville International Airport, 
which is a hub for American Airlines, is only 
about an hour’s drive away.) 

Someday Bowling Green might also re- 
emerge as a barge shipping center, depending 
on the findings of a study by the Army Corps 
of Engineers of potential traffic on the Bar- 
ren and Green Rivers. The study will deter- 
mine whether some washed-out locks on the 
Barren and Green should be rebuilt to reopen 
a link to the Ohio River, 170 miles away. 

Before railroads put packet boats out of 
business in the early 1930s, Bowling Green 
had enjoyed 100 years at the head of naviga- 
tion—and shipping—on the Barren and Green 
rivers. 

J guess when you boil it all down to 
what's the difference between places like 
Glasgow, Russellville, Scottsville and Bowl- 
ing Green, you'd have to say transportation 
and education,“ said local history buff Ray 
Buckberry Jr. We've really been fortu- 
nate. 

While the positive press has been great, 
there are some in the community who think 
their town is fast reaching a crossroads. 
They think growth is bringing their town 
closer to the threshold of becoming an im- 
personal urban area. 

The change is going to be a little painful, 
I think.“ said Court of Appeals Judge Joseph 
Huddleston, who has lived much of his life in 
Bowling Green. From an economic stand- 
point, you want it, and from an emotional 
point you don't.“ 

Said David Garvin, a millionaire horseman 
who favors retaining a rural, pastoral set- 
ting“ for Bowling Green, It's popular to be 
progressive“ * * but if we aren't careful, and 
if we don't take some real control over devel- 
opment, we could really mess this up.“ 

Some urban problems are starting to visit 
Bowling Green. The U.S. Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency says that the city’s air pollu- 
tion could become a problem. 

With the growth of the Scottsville Road 
area, other parts of town have been left with 
large, vacant buildings. Community advo- 
cates, such as the Rev. Elliotte Joyner, are 
pushing for a mass-transit system to serve 
residents on the north side of town, which 
has low-income housing. 

And then there’s the No. 1 symptom of 
growth—traffic. 

“The Video Station Thanks You for Allow- 
ing Traffic In and Out,” says a blue and 
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white portable sign that is planted in front 
of a Campbell Lane video store every week- 
end. Traffic on the two-lane road, a major 
east-west connector between several of Bowl- 
ing Green's major spoke“ arteries, jams 
regularly in the evenings and on weekends. 

“It's just a mess. It’s horrible,“ said assist- 
ant store manager Jonathan Hunt. “It’s 
going to kill some of these businesses. 

And that's just one street. Scottsville 
Road, Bowling Green’s main entrance off I- 
65, and its main weekend shopping area, is a 
high-accident area, according to Bowling 
Green police statistics. So is the U.S. 31W 
Bypass. 

The worst of all this is that Bowling Green 
officials know about these and other prob- 
lems and cannot afford to fix them. Instead 
of getting additional traffic lights to control 
overflow on Scottsville Road, for. example, 
officials are seriously considering installing 
concrete barriers in some places to limit ac- 
cess. 

Bowling Green has another major problem, 
which is showing up as more growth occurs— 
its karst terrain. A karst landscape occurs in 
areas in which limestone underlies the 
ground—and that is all of Warren County. 
(So many buildings in Bowling Green have 
limestone exteriors it seems that ought to be 
an indication of karst terrain as well.) 

“This is one of the most bizarre landscapes 
on Earth.“ said Western's Crawford. 

Most of the streams around Bowling Green 
flow underground; few are on the surface. 
“Even deserts have more bridges across 
them.“ Crawford said. 

Karst terrain means there are several 
things to consider when erecting buildings in 
Bowling Green. One is spot flooding. The un- 
derground caves are natural storm sewers, 
but the sinkholes feeding into them can be 
slow to drain and sometimes flood with 
heavy rains. The more paving that’s done 
and the more structures built in sinkhole 
areas, the worse the problem becomes. 

Another is unstable ground. Western had 
to sink some deep pilings to stabilize two 
new dorms, and Warren County had to move 
its Advanced Technology Building, all be- 
cause of the possibility of cave-ins. 

In a system of underground streams and 
caves, contaminants, fumes and, apparently, 
radon gas can travel rapidly and pollute un- 
expectedly. 

Karst problems can keep some prime land 
from being developed, but Crawford said 
Bowling Green is developing new laws and 
technology to deal with its landscape. He 
hopes one proposal, which involves building 
a man-made wetland to handle runoff, will 
eliminate some of Bowling Green’s unsightly 
drainage basins. 

Still having some geological problems 
doesn't mean you can't build a great city,” 
says William Hays Jr., the city’s public 
works director and a professional engineer. 
“San Francisco is a classic example. You 
just have to be careful with what you do.“ 

Population: (1990) Bowling Green, 40,641; 
Warren County, 78,673. 

Per capita income: (1987) Warren County: 
$11,114, or $883 below the state average. 

Jobs (1988): Manufacturing 7,212 employees; 
wholesale/retail 9,638; service 6,739; state/ 
local government, 4,853; contract construc- 
tion; 1,652. 

Big employers (1992) Western Kentucky 
University, 1,600; Fruit of the Loom Inc., 
1,516; Warren County Schools, 1,473; Com- 
monwealth Health Corp., 1,200; General Mo- 
tors Corp. (Corvette plant), 1,138. 

Media: Newspapers—The Park City Daily 
News, Radio—Six FM stations, WBLG, 
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WCBZ, WCVK, WDNS, WKYU, WWHR, three 
AM, WBGN, WKCT, WLBJ, Television: 
WBKO-TV (ABC) WKNT (Fox), WKYU-TV 
(PBS); cable available. 

Transportation: Air—Bowling Green, War- 
ren County Regional Airport (two paved run- 
ways, 6,500 feet and 4,000 feet.) Commercial 
scheduled air service available 89 miles south 
at Nashville International Airport. Rail— 
CSX Transportation. Truck—31 lines serve 
Bowling Green. 

Education: Public School System: Bowling 
Green Independent, 3,544 students; Warren 
County, 9,506 students. Western Kentucky 
University offers associate, bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees. The Barren River Edu- 
cational Center consists of Draughons Junior 
College and Davidson Technical College. 

Topography: Western Kentucky University 
sits on a hill that dominates the town. The 
Barren River flows around the city. The 
community sits on classic karst terrain: un- 
derground streams flowing through lime- 
stone and dolomite rock have formed caves 
and sinkholes. 

FAMOUS FACTS AND FIGURES 


There really was a person named Duncan 
Hines, and he spent nearly half his life in 
Bowling Green. In 1935, Hines developed a 
list of good eateries he’d found while travel- 
ing and sent it out as a Christmas card. Soon 
he was publishing annual guides, such as 
“Adventures in Good Eating.“ A sample: The 
Baked Injun Porridge” from The Toll House 
in Whitman, Mass., “certainly makes a fel- 
low wish for hollow legs.“ Businesses proud- 
ly displayed the sign, Recommended by 
Duncan Hines,“ Hines franchised his name to 
food products. Proctor & Gamble bought the 
Duncan Hines name in 1956. Hines died in 
Bowling Green in 1959. His estate is now a fu- 
neral home. 

Urban Renewal tore down Pauline Tabor's 
Bowling Green house“ in 1970. But in her 
day she was well-known too—as ‘‘Kentucky’s 
Most Famous Madam” “Pauline’s’’ whore- 
house at 627 Clay St. lasted 38 years. When 
an entrepreneur began selling the bricks 
from her house as $10 souvenirs (His ad: The 
Ideal Gift for the Man Who Has Everything! 
Give One for Christmas“). Tabor decided to 
cash in too. She wrote her memoirs, sans 
names. The $25 deluxe edition of 1972 had a 
red velvet cover with Pauline's“ embossed 
in gold on it. The pages were in gold-leaf, 
and a yellow silk tasseled bookmark was in- 
cluded. 

Dinah Shore once played the intersection 
of Cave Mill road and Nashville road, when 
she was starting out as a singer. Well, not 
ON the intersection, but Under it. That's the 
location of the former Lost River Under- 
ground Night Club, built in the Lost River 
Cave. Its heyday was in the 1930s and 1940s, 
before air conditioning, when the cave pro- 
vided relief from the summer heat. 

In 1796 Robert Moore built a cabin by a 
large spring. A year later, Moore, his brother 
George and another man started a town. 
County court first convened in the Moore 
cabin, which also served as a local tavern. 
Legend says people bowled on the lawn be- 
side the Moore's tavern, and that's how the 
town became Bollin Green“ in 1798.¢ 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS NATIONAL 
MARINE SANCTUARY ACT 


e Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, on 
Thursday, May 21, 1992, Senator AKAKA 
and I introduced the Hawaiian Islands 
National Marine Sanctuary Act to des- 
ignate certain waters adjacent to the 
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Hawaiian Islands as a national marine 
sanctuary for the humpback whale, and 
to evaluate additional marine sites and 
species within the Hawaiian archipel- 
ago for possible future inclusion in the 
sanctuary. 

Many of the marine resources, habi- 
tats, and ecosystems within the West- 
ern Pacific region possess conserva- 
tion, recreational, ecological, histori- 
cal, research, educational, and aes- 
thetic qualities which give them spe- 
cia] national] significance. 

The ocean waters surrounding the 
Hawaiian Islands provide diverse habi- 
tats in which may be found unique sub- 
tropical marine ecosystems and migra- 
tory as well as indigenous species of 
threatened or endangered marine mam- 
mals. 

The humpback whale was listed as an 
endangered species under the Endan- 
gered Species Act in June 1970. Current 
population estimates of the Hawaiian 
stock of humpback whales range from 
1,000 to 3,000 individuals. These figures 
suggest that the Hawaiian humpback 
whale population is between 7 to 20 per- 
cent of the 15,000 whales that existed 
prior to exploitation. 

The interest in, and support for, the 
establishment of a humpback whale 
sanctuary is longstanding. In Decem- 
ber 1977, NOAA received a nomination 
for a humpback whale national marine 
sanctuary in the waters off the western 
coast of Maui, Hawaii. On March 17, 
1982, NOAA declared the site an active 
candidate for national marine sanc- 
tuary designation. In January 1984, 
NOAA released the “Proposed Hawaii 
Humpback Whale National Marine 
Sanctuary Draft Environmental Im- 
pact Statement/Draft Management 
Plan.“ Based upon the comments re- 
ceived, subsequent review and consider- 
ation of the site was suspended. How- 
ever, the draft EIS/Management Plan 
was not withdrawn. 

In October 1990, the 101st Congress, at 
my request, directed the National Oce- 
anic and Atmospheric Administration 
to conduct a study of the feasibility of 
establishing a national marine sanc- 
tuary in the marine environment adja- 
cent to the Island of Kahoolawe. 

The feasibility study concluded, in 
relevant part, that: 

First, the National Marine Sanctuary 
Program could enhance marine re- 
sources protection in Hawaii; second, 
the humpback whale should be in- 
cluded as a component of a comprehen- 
sive, habitat-based management ap- 
proach to marine resource protection; 
third, there is preliminary evidence of 
both biological and cultural/historical 
resources adjacent to Kahoolawe to 
merit further investigation for na- 
tional marine sanctuary status; and 
fourth, there are additional marine 
areas within the Hawaiian archipelago 
that merit further consideration as 
possible components of a multiple-site 
national marine sanctuary. 
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Given these conclusions, the history 
of the State of Hawaii's and NOAA’s 
prior attempts to establish a hump- 
back whale sanctuary in Hawaiian wa- 
ters, and recent reports of whale har- 
assment in Hawaiian waters, this legis- 
lation designates Hawaiian waters 
within a 100-fathom isobath around 
Lanai, Molokai, Maui, Kahoolawe, and 
Hawaii, and the deep water area of 
Pailolo Channel from Cape Halawa, 
Molokai, to Nakalele Point, Maui, and 
southward, as a national marine sanc- 
tuary for the humpback whale. This 
area supports the highest concentra- 
tions of humpback whales in Hawaiian 
waters. 

It is my intention to continue to re- 
view this designation in the coming 
weeks to determine whether additional 
areas should be included in the bound- 
aries of the humpback whale sanc- 
tuary. 

In addition, in response to the find- 
ings of NOAA’s feasibility study, this 
measure authorizes funds in Fiscal 
Years 1993 and 1994 to evaluate other 
potential sites for possible future in- 
clusion in the sanctuary, including bio- 
logical, cultural, and historical re- 
sources adjacent to the Island of 
Kahoolawe. 

This measure includes a provision 
which allows ongoing Department of 
Defense activities to continue in a 
manner that minimizes any impact on 
humpback whales. New activities will 
be allowed only if there is no potential 
for significant adverse impact on 
humpback whales and their habitat, or 
if the Secretary of Commerce exempts 
such new activities based on consider- 
ation of the national interest and the 
purposes of the sanctuary. 

The specific impact of this sanctuary 
designation on the activities of the De- 
partment of Defense is still under in- 
vestigation. It is my intent to work 
with the Department of Defense over 
the next few weeks to determine a re- 
gime under which defense activities 
can coexist with the humpback whale 
sanctuary. In addition, this provision 
is not intended to exempt the Depart- 
ment of Defense from any responsibil- 
ities under other Federal and State 
laws intended to protect the marine en- 
vironment including, but not limited 
to, the Marine Mammal Protection 
Act, the Endangered Species Act, the 
Coastal Zone Management Act, and the 
Hawaii Coastal Zone Management Pro- 
gram, or any other commitments the 
Department of Defense has made re- 
garding the protection of humpback 
whales. 

In addition, this provision is not in- 
tended to set a precedent for any other 
sanctuaries. The Hawaiian Islands Na- 
tional Humpback Whale Sanctuary is 
very unique. Since the sanctuary spans 
the circumference of the islands, there 
are no alternate access routes, or alter- 
nate nearshore areas around these is- 
lands to relocate activities. 
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This measure launches a major ini- 
tiative to enhance marine resource pro- 
tection through comprehensive and co- 
ordinated conservation and manage- 
ment of marine habitats. This is part 
of my commitment to continue work- 
ing to protect Hawaii’s natural leg- 
acy—for Hawaii's children, grand- 
children, and generations to come. 


ANN L. HOLLAND BECOMES INTER- 
NATIONAL PRESIDENT, GFWC 


è Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to announce the installation of 
a constituent of mine, Ann L. Holland, 
as international president of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs. Ms. 
Holland is an extremely capable and 
dedicated woman who has been ac- 
tively involved in the GFWC, as well as 
several related organizations, for many 
years. 

Ms. Holland has progressed from jun- 
ior membership in the Falmouth Wom- 
en's Club to president of that club, and 
then on to State president of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs of 
Massachusetts. Within the GFWC, Ms. 
Holland has held the positions of treas- 
urer, recording secretary, second vice 
president, first vice president and 
president-elect. For the past 4 years, 
she has been chairman of the conserva- 
tion department, where she has pro- 
jected conservation and energy aware- 
ness. 

As a function of her membership and 
chairmanships in the GFWC, Ms. Hol- 
land has demonstrated her concern 
with the public welfare by traveling to 
individual States and nations to raise 
awareness in each club of the value of 
community service. Ms. Holland has 
also visited Iraq in order to meet with 
women there and emphasize to them 
the importance of dedication to the 
family and women’s needs. 

In addition to her activism within 
the GFWC, Ms. Holland has been in- 
volved with local Massachusetts orga- 
nizations such as the Frank Lowell So- 
ciety of WGBH, Boston’s public broad- 
casting system, and the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children. In 1978, she received the 
MSPCC Centennial Award for out- 
standing volunteerism. 

Ms. Holland demonstrates the active 
involvement which should be encour- 
aged in our society as we move into the 
Ast century. Altruistic individuals, 
such as Ms. Holland, provide opportuni- 
ties and advantages to those who are in 
need. Our society is grateful for the 
continued support of volunteers who 
unselfishly give of themselves. 

As president of the GFWC, Ms. Hol- 
land plans to initiate a literacy pro- 
gram for people of all ages, beginning 
with pre-school. In addition, Ms. Hol- 
land is a member of the Clean Water 
Foundation steering committee, which 
will be involved in the 20th anniversary 
Clean Water Act celebration in October 
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1992. She intends to promote conserva- 
tion as a part of her theme: ‘‘Concern, 
Courage, Commitment. A better world 
for all.” 

Ms. Holland brings to her presidency 
a dedication to community service and 
to the issues of education, the environ- 
ment, and human rights. She will pro- 
vide outstanding leadership in the 
GFWC for many years to come. e 


BALANCE THE BUDGET—BY FORCE 


è Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, recently, 
Members have seen editorials written 
in the New York Times and Washing- 
ton Post reflecting their consistent 
stand in opposition to a balanced budg- 
et amendment. 

I believe that these two publications 
should reexamine their stand, as some 
others have, including the Chicago 
Tribune and columnist, George Will. 

David Gergen, editor-at-large at U.S. 
News & World Report, recently had an 
excellent editorial on this matter. 

In his editorial he points out that in 
the first 175 years of the Nation’s his- 
tory, 75 percent of the time we bal- 
anced the budget. In the last 25 years, 
4 percent of the time we have balanced 
the budget. 

I hope Members will reflect on what 
he has to say. 

Mr. President, I ask to insert his edi- 
torial into the RECORD at this point. 

The editorial follows: 

[From U.S. News & World Report, June 1, 

1992] 
BALANCE THE BUDGET—BY FORCE 
(By David Gergen) 

In one of his pithier observations, Winston 
Churchill once said that Americans can be 
counted on to do the right thing, after they 
have exhausted all other options.“ The poli- 
ticians of this country have now exhausted a 
raft of different options to bring our federal 
finances under control—deficit limits, tax 
increases, caps on domestic spending, cuts in 
defense spending—but the nation's budget re- 
mains shamefully out of whack. The time 
has come to recognize that the right thing to 
do is something we have long resisted: 
Amend the Constitution so that Congress 
and the president are required to balance the 
budget. 

A balanced-budget amendment has always 
represented an indictment of our democratic 
system. It openly confesses that our elected 
representatives are incapable of making ra- 
tional, tough-minded decisions on their own 
and must be strapped into a straitjacket by 
force of law. It says that as citizens, we are 
so unwilling to curb our appetites for more 
services and fewer taxes that we penalize any 
politician who demands self-discipline. As 
Sen. Phil Gramm of Texas says. Everybody 
wants to go to heaven, but nobody wants to 
do what it takes to get there." 

Yet for all the inherent flaws and dangers 
of an amendment, an honest look at our past 
behavior and the future burdens we are im- 
posing on our children makes a compelling 
case for its adoption. Isn't it better to accept 
a forced diet than to gorge ourselves to 
death? Consider: In the first 175 years of our 
republic, we balanced the budget or recorded 
a surplus 60 percent of the time. But since 
then, as government has exploded in size and 
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scope, we have balanced the books less than 
4 percent of the time. In the first 20 decades 
of the republic, we accumulated a total na- 
tional debt of $1 trillion; in the past decade, 
we more than tripled that amount. From 
1950 to 1980, Washington's borrowing soaked 
up less than 10 percent of our national sav- 
ings pool; since 1980, federal deficits have 
sucked in roughly two thirds of our private 
savings. As a result, our rate of gross invest- 
ment has been too low (in recent years, half 
of Japan’s as a percentage of gross domestic 
product), our interest rates too high, and 
now our job creation is too slow. Total inter- 
est payments on the national debt will climb 
in the next fiscal year to $315 billion, the 
largest single item in the budget; of that, 
Washington will send some $40 billion to for- 
eign creditors, more than it will spend on 
educating our children. 

Momentum is now building in Congress to 
pass Sen. Paul Simon's budget amendment 
before the July recess and send it forward to 
the states, where more than 30 have signaled 
an eagerness to embrace it. Opponents right- 
ly charge that many in Congress are acting 
out of desperation, anxiously trying to ap- 
pease voters with something—anything—be- 
fore the anti-incumbent mood sweeps them 
from power. The true test to apply to a can- 
didate this fall is not whether he favors an 
amendment but whether he also shows con- 
stituents what services he will cut and what 
taxes he will raise. 

To reach balance will require wrenching 
changes, especially in federal services, Since 
1979, contrary to popular myth, federal 
spending has shot up from 20 percent to 25 
percent of GDP, a level we haven't seen since 
the aftermath of World War II. Double-digit 
inflation has pushed the cost of Medicaid and 
Medicare to $200 billion this year; these costs 
will escalate to $600 billion in a decade. A 
balanced-budget amendment will clearly 
bring a crunch in Medicare and Medicaid, 
prompting the biggest. overhaul of health 
care in this century. As it decides where to 
cut, Washington must also decide what pri- 
orities may demand more resources. How, for 
example, will we become a more productive, 
cohesive nation unless we fully fund Head 
Start? Inevitably, we must face up to the 
prospect of higher taxes. 

But we can no longer flinch from reality; 
we can no longer afford the illusion that we 
can borrow our way to prosperity. President 
Bush, who shares responsibility with the 
Democratic Congress for the dreadful state 
of our finances, should now work with Cap- 
itol Hill to ensure that an amendment to the 
Constitution is carefully and wisely drawn, 
that the country is fully informed of the con- 
sequences and that we move forward imme- 
diately—no more mahanas—to restore our fi- 
nancial solvency. Somehow 49 out of our 50 
states have learned to live within laws re- 
quiring balanced books; surely Washington 
can do the same. 


THE PEACE IN ANGOLA MATURES 


e Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, today 
I would like to speak about an issue 
which, while not on the front page of 
today’s newspapers, is of no less impor- 
tance than other newsworthy events. 
Sunday marked the first anniversary of 
the signing of the Estoril accords in 
Lisbon which resulted in a cease-fire 
between rival forces of UNITA and the 
Angolan Government in their 16-year 
civil war. The fact that the cease-fire 
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has been observed intact for 1 year is 
significant in and of itself. There is, 
however, a potentially greater threat 
to a real Angolan peace, and that is the 
seeming apathy and indifference from 
the international community to the 
very real problems facing the Angolan 
parties as they work toward national 
elections in September. 

A return to a state of war is unac- 
ceptable for all those involved. It is 
now the duty of the United States Gov- 
ernment, and the international com- 
munity as a whole, to work with the 
Angolan people to achieve our common 
and long-sought goal—free and demo- 
cratic elections in Angola. We must 
continue to push for these free elec- 
tions. The United Nations must be 
more forceful and continue prodding 
both sides which, alternately, appear 
reluctant to pursue the September 
elections with the same gusto with 
which they prosecuted the war. 

Originally, the MPLA and UNITA 
tried to solve their problems through 
violence. The losers in this effort were 
the people of Angola. All sides now rec- 
ognize that no one can—or will—tri- 
umph over the other militarily and 
that fighting only led to stalemate. 
Moreover, the people of Angola are 
tired of war and they are getting used 
to peace. They realize that democratic 
elections are essential to their future. 
They recognize that elections are the 
only way that their voices will be 
heard, and their needs met. Regardless 
of which party wins the September 
elections, the fact that elections are 
held, and that they are free and fair, 
will be a tribute to the Angolan peo- 
ple—for they will be the true winners. 
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While we are celebrating this signifi- 
cant anniversary, we cannot overlook 
the gross injustices which continue to 
be suffered by the people of this coun- 
try. Violations of civil rights and of 
promises agreed to in the Estoril ac- 
cords by the government persist. 
UNITA has also had problems in fulfill- 
ing parts of the accords. Political pris- 
oners must be freed by both sides and 
complete access to all areas of the 
country by both sides must be ensured. 

It is clear that both UNITA and the 
government must do more to meet the 
spirit, as well as the letter, of the ac- 
cords. It is also incumbent upon the 
guarantors of the accords—the United 
States, Russia, and Portugal—to force- 
fully get this message across to the 
leadership of the parties. 

Also, while UNITA has completed its 
internal investigation into the deaths 
of Tito Chingunji and Wilson dos 
Santos, many questions remain about 
their deaths and the deaths of their 
family members. As I said in my state- 
ment of March 26, an impartial, outside 
investigation should be convened to 
clear the air and get to the bottom of 
this tragic controversy. This call has 
been picked up by others, notably Sen- 
ator BOREN, chairman of the Intel- 
ligence Committee. Regardless of who 
is responsible for these actions, the 
people of Angola deserve to know all of 
the facts surrounding this case, pref- 
erably prior to the elections. The in- 
vestigation must be handled in a pro- 
fessional and rational manner, and the 
results distributed on a timely basis. 
The deaths of these men, however, 
must not be debased and used for polit- 
ical gain. 
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As I have repeatedly stated to rep- 
resentatives of UNITA and the MPLA, 
among others, the new, freely elected 
government must realize that the Unit- 
ed States will not tolerate abuses of 
the Angolan people’s human rights. 
Nor will we provide aid to any govern- 
ment involved in human or civil rights 
violations. The United States bears a 
clear responsibility in helping to re- 
build war-torn Angola. But at the same 
time, the new Angolan Government 
also has a responsibility—to its people 
and its future donors. The Angolan 
people have suffered too long. They 
must be afforded the rights that all 
people deserve. 

To this end, we must ensure in the 
difficult months ahead that we do not 
lose track of our ultimate goal—free 
elections, All nations and international 
organizations must join the people of 
Angola in ensuring that free elections 
are held in Angola in September. These 
elections represent the greatest oppor- 
tunity for the Angolan people to recap- 
ture their future. 

In closing, I realize that many people 
here in the United States may now 
view this process with the kind of im- 
portance that it deserves. Because, as 
Americans, we are guaranteed the 
rights about which Angolans can only 
dream, we tend to take them for grant- 
ed, But we must remember that we 
fought our own revolution and civil 
war to gain and then maintain these 
rights. I believe that we must do all 
that we can to ensure that the Ango- 
lans are given the opportunity to expe- 
rience life as it should be—with free- 
dom, equality, and democracy for every 
citizen.e 


———— . —— 


FOREIGN CURRENCY REPORTS 


In accordance with the appropriate provisions of law, the Secretary of the Senate herewith submits the following re- 
ports of standing committees of the Senate, certain joint committees of the Congress, delegations and groups, and select 
and special committees of the Senate, relating to expenses incurred in the performance of authorized foreign travel: 


CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, P.L. 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754(b), COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, FOR TRAVEL FROM JAN. 1 TO MAR. 31, 1992 


Name and country 


Senator Daniel K Inouye: 
Australia 


Per diem Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar 
Name of currency Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent 
rency or US. cur- rency or US. cur- rency or U.S, cur- rency or US. cur- 
rency rency rency rency 


888 8888 8888 8888 8888 


lis. 560 4 


a 
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CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, P.L. 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754(b), COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, FOR TRAVEL FROM JAN. 1 TO MAR. 31, 1992—Continued 


Per diem Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
Name and country Name of currency US. dollar US. dollar US, dollar . US. dollar 


Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent 
rency or US. cor- rency or US. cur- rency of US. cur- rency or US. cur- 


United 4. 
Senator Warren B. Rudman: 


CJ. ß . ⅛¼ -v ⁵⅛§2Lhd. :.:; . ̃ ß Spi SRN E TNA a ne 32,480.15 


ROBERT C. BYRD, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, Apr. 27, 1992. 


CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, P.L. 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754(b), COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, FOR TRAVEL FROM OCT. 1 TO DEC, 31, 1991 


Per diem Transportation Miscellaneous Total 


US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar 

Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent 

rency or US. cur- rency or US, cur- rency or US. cur- rency or U.S. cur- 
rency rency rency rency 


Name and county Name of currency 


97.40 
125.61 


ee 10.2415 — 


ROBERT C. BYRD, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, Feb. 26, 1992. 


CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, P.L. 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754(b), COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, FOR TRAVEL FROM JAN. 1 TO MAR. 31, 1992 


Per diem Transportation Miscellaneous Total 


US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar 

Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent 

rency or US. cur- rency ot US. cur- rency or US. cur- rency or US. cut- 
rency rency rency rency 


Name and county Name ot currency 


364.00 
207.00 
150.00 


28 38 228 


85 


Senator Carl Levin: À ; 
Commonwealth of Independent Stste sss EPE (ih ZII Kong tag hacen 
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CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, P.L. 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754(b), COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, FOR TRAVEL FROM JAN. 1 TO MAR. 31, 1992—Continued 


Per diem Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar 
Name and country Name of currency Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent 


rency or US. cur- rency or U.S. cur- rency or U.S. cur- rency or US. cur- 
rency rency rency rency 


1,064.50 1,064.50 
1,014.00 — a 1,755.87 
RR » ˙ AAA a abdi 1,075.00 


8882 


88 888888 SHALE: 
SSS 888888 88888 


85 


beutsche mam 
Deutsche ma 
Deutsche ma 
Deutsche ma . 713.80 
A EE S —U—U—fͥ ),, 920.97 

. Deutsche mam 
Deutsche mam 


Brian D. Dailey 


Senator Sam Nunn: 
Commonwealth of Independent States. 
pag e ith of t States 
monwea Independen i 
Richard E. Combs, Jr.: 
Commonweal! 


Rose Johnson; 
ones of Independent States ... 


Brian 0. 5 

Commonwealth of Independent States 00ʃ ...ccessounees N 
Senator William S. Cohen: 

Germa! Deutsche mam 5 21.45 


925.00 
800.00 
908.00 
775.00 
925.00 
42,828.85 


925.00 
27.302.560 


2,934.38 2,591.87 


SAM NUNN, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, Apr. 1, 1992. 


CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, P.L. 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754(b), COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE, SCIENCE, AND TRANSPORTATION, FOR TRAVEL FROM OCT. 1 TO DEC. 31, 1991 


Per diem Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar 


Name and country Name of currency 


Foreign cur- equivalent foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent 
rency or U.S. cur- rency or US. cur- rency or US. cur- rency or US. cor- 
rency rency 


470.00 416.67 1,162.52 
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CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, P.L. 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754(b), COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE, SCIENCE, AND TRANSPORTATION, FOR TRAVEL FROM OCT. 1 TO DEC. 31, 1991—Continued 


Per diem Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
US. dollar US. dollar US, dollar US. dollar 
Name and country Name of currency Foreign cur- equivalent 2 cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent 
rency or U.S. cur- or U.S. cur- rency or U.S, cur- rency or US. cur- 
rency rency rency rency 
JJ%%ĩ IEE E T LEEN EN EEE EA NUON RH IR EE NA E RUAN WN Ses E O EN OER GSIN ol Sees foo RGGI m 1652.11 


ERNEST F. HOLLINGS, 
Chairman, Committee on Commerce, Science and pean ora rt 


CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, P.L 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754(b), COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL RESOURCES, FOR TRAVEL FROM JAN. 1 TO MAR. 31, 1992 


Per diem Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar 
Name and country Name of currency Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent 
rency or U.S. cur- rency or US. cur- rency or U.S. cur- rency or US. cur- 
rency rency rency rency 


316,598 2,532.78 23,780 194.24 236,568 1,892.54 $76,946 4,619.56 


1892.50 7414.58 


J, BENNETT JOHNSTON, 
Chairman, Committee on Energy and Natural Resources, Mar. 27, 1992. 


CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, P.L. 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754(b), COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL RESOURCES, FOR TRAVEL DEC. 3-6, 1990 
Per diem Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar 


Foreign cur- equivalent foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent 
rency or US. cur- rency or WS. cor- rency or US. cur- rency or US. cur- 
rency 


Name and country Name of currency 


Senator J. Bennett Johnston: 


3,018.86 sre 
1 Del 2 expenses were paid and per diem expenses were reimbursed to the 988 ‘ot Defense under authority ‘of SR. 179, agreed to May 25, 1977. 
a J, BENNETT JOHNSTON, 
Chairman, Committee on Energy and Natural Resources, Mar. 27, 1992. 


AMENDED CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE 
UNDER AUTHORITY SEC. 22, P.L. 95-384-22 U.S.C. 1754(b), COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL RESOURCES, FOR TRAVEL FROM OCT. 1, TO DEC. 31, 1991 


Per diem Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar 
Name and country Name of currency Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent 
rency or US. cur- rency or U.S. cut- rency or U.S. cur- rency or U.S. cur- 
rency rency rency rency 

Senator Daniel Akaka: 
816.20 816.20 
816.20 816.20 
816.20 816.20 
81620 816.20 
816.20 816.20 

O'Toole: 
Ba pinn Islands . issue anal 3 816.20 DERO nae S wid 816.20 
L] Cooper: 

15 3 1,378.94 1,014.26 24,500 180.60 10,280 2 1270.84 
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AMENDED CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE 
UNDER AUTHORITY SEC. 22, P.L. 95-38-22 U.S.C. 1754(b), COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL RESOURCES, FOR TRAVEL FROM OCT. 1, TO DEC. 31, 1991—Continued 


Per diem Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar 
Name and country Meme of currency Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent 
rency or US. cur- rency or US. cur- rency or U.S, cur- rency or US. cur- 
rency rency mny rency 
120.80 
Micronesia = 
Marshall Islands 


n 196.58 10,704.77 


TOM scorer 


J. BENNETT JOHNSTON, 
Chairman, Committee on Energy and Natural Resources, Mar. 27, 1992. 


AMENDED CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE 
UNDER AUTHORITY SEC. 22, P.L. 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754(b), COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL RESOURCES, FOR TRAVEL FROM APR. 1 TO JUNE 30, 1991 


Per diem Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
US. dollar US, dollar US. dollar US, dollar 
Name and country Name of currency Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent 
tency or US. cur- rency or US. cur- rency or US. cur- rency or US. cor- 
rency rency tency rency 


G. Robert Wallace: 
Saipan ... — Dollar - 140.80 140.80 


264.38 
405.18 


EOR 
540 


J, BENNETT JOHNSTON, 
Chairman, Committee on Energy and Natura! Resources, Mar. 27, 1992. 


CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, P.L. 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754(b), COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, FOR TRAVEL FROM JAN. 1 TO MAR. 31, 1992 


Per diem Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar US, dollar 


Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent 
rency or U.S. cur- rency or US, cur- rency or US. cur- rency or US. cur- 


Name and country Name ot currency 


Senator John D. Rockefeller IV: 


‘559.92 


43,926.30 


LLOYD BENTSEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Finance, Apr. I. 1992. 
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Per diem Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar 
Name and country Name of currency Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent 
rency or US. cur- tency or US. cur- tency or US. cur- rency or US. cur- 
rency rency rency rency 


B82 88 


SP 8 $ 
=S 333 Ss 


24,426 


zg 
8 S8 


595 "i a 8 J 
27,292 1,052.93 , 1,097.26 
600.50 ; 4 


27,534.87 N = 3 — 1,034.50 
5 59 


600.00 
1,005.00 


sss g 


22 
a 


£ 


D 
=< 


S888 3282828% 88 


7 


838 83 
88 


ene ee e eee — — sena anin A 


CLAIBORNE-PELL, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, Apr. 16, 1992. 


CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, P.L. 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754(b), COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, FOR TRAVEL FROM JAN. 1 TO MAR. 31, 1992 


Per diem Transportation Miscellaneous Total À 
US. dollar US, dollar US. dollar US. dollar 
Name and county Name of currency Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent 
rency or U.S. cur- rency or US. cur- rency or US. cur- rency or U.S. cur- 
rency rency rency rency 
= 1,527.80 1.08601 1,527.80 1,086.01 
1,527.78 


; 1,527.78 1,085.99 
— — 3 1,828.00 


1,273.15 904.99 


1,273.15 904,99 


= — —ũ—H-: — 
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CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, P.L. 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754(b), COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, FOR TRAVEL FROM JAN. 1 TO MAR. 31, 1992—Continued 


Per diem Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
US. dollar US. dollar 


|S. dollar US. dollar 
— Foreign cur- equivalent 


Name and country Name of-curency Foreign cur- overeat Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- 


U 
rency or cur- rency or U.S. cur- rency or US. cur- rency or US. cur- 
rency 


2,075.00 


E a A re ESA Non Fe — — ß «, a a A 


JOSEPH R. BIDEN, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, Apr. 10, 1992. 


CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, P.L. 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754 (b), COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, FOR TRAVEL FROM OCT. 1 TO DEC. 31, 1991 


Per diem Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar 


Name and country Name of currency Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent 
rency or US. cur- rency or U.S. cur- rency or US. cur- rency or US. cur- 
rency re rency rency 


253.145 


1,511.2682 1,026.00 
1,259 855.00 


1,511.2682 
1,259 


JOSEPH R. BIDEN, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, Feb. 7, 1992. 


CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, P.L. 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754(b), COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND HUMAN RESOURCES, FOR TRAVEL FROM JAN. 1 TO MAR. 30, 1992 


Per diem Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar 


Name and country Name of currency Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent foreign cur- equivalent 
tency or US. cur- rency or US. cur- rency or US. cur- rency or U.S. cur- 
rency rency rency rency 
Ricardo Zuniga: 
Ibn < 306,155 EEE VEERA 61,675 500.00 367,830 2,982.00 
United States e 3042.00 S 3,042.00 
Tot 3.04200 500.00 6,024.00 


EDWARD M KENNEDY, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Human Resources, Apr. 10, 1992. 
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CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, P.L. 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754(b), SELECT COMMITTEE ON INTELLIGENCE, FOR TRAVEL FROM JAN. 1 TO MAR. 31, 1992 


Per diem Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
Name and country Name of currency US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar 


Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent 
rency or US. cur- rency or US. cur- rency or US. cur- rency or U.S. cur- 


DAVID L. BOREN, 
Chairman, Select Committee on Intelligence, Apr. 1, 1992. 


AMENDED CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE 
UNDER AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, P.L. 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754(B), SELECT COMMITTEE ON INTELLIGENCE, FOR TRAVEL FROM JULY 1 TO SEPT. 30, 1991 


Per diem Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
US. dollar US, dollar US. dollar US. dollar 
Name and country Name of currency Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent 
rency or US. cur- rency or US. cur- rency or US, cur- rency or U.S. cur- 
rency rency rency rency 
Mary Sturtevant ..... 2,429.50. 3,535.50 
Total. 2429.50 3,535.50 


DAVID L. BOREN, 
Chairman, Select Committee on Intelligence, Apr. 1, 1992. 


CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, P.L. 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754(b), SELECT COMMITTEE ON INTELLIGENCE, FOR TRAVEL FROM JULY 1 SEPT. 30, 1991 


Per diem Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar US, dollar 
Name:and county Name of currency Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent 
rency or US. cur- rency or US. cur- rency or US. cur- rency or US. cur- 
rency tency rency rency 


Addendum to third quarter of 1991 report 
Delegation expenses! 


eee = 2 B of e e | 2304 1 9,454.17 
‘Delegation expenses include direct payments and reimbursements to the Department of State and to the Department of Detense under authority of Sec. 502(b) of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended by Sec. 22 of Public Law 
95-384 and S. Res. 179, agreed to May 25, 1977. 


Ji 


DAVID L. BOREN, 
Chairman, Select Committee on Intelligence, Mar. 15, 1992. 


CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE UNDER 
AUTHORITY SEC. 22, P.L. 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754(b), SELECT COMMITTEE ON INTELLIGENCE, FOR TRAVEL FROM MAR. 25, TO APR. 3, 1991 


Per diem Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
US. dollar US, dollar US. dollar U.S. dollar 
Name and county Name of currency Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent 
rency or US. cur- renty or US. cur- rency or US. cur- rency or US. cur- 
rency fency rency 


8388888 
18888888 


13,950 88 „ 27,502.85 
1954, as amended by Sec, 22 of Public Law 


Tot a 3 peek | ae — 14,058.00... 
‘Delegation expenses include direct payments and reimbursements to the Department of State and to the Department of Defense under authority of Sec. 502 
95-384 and S. Res. 179, agreed to May 25, 1977. 


DAVID L. BOREN, 
Chairman, Select Committee on Intelligence, Mar. 25, 1992. 


CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, P.L. 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754(b), JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE, FOR TRAVEL FROM JAN. 1 TO MAR. 31, 1992 


Per diem Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar 


Name and country Name of cureacy Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent 


rency or US. cur- rency or US. cur- rency or US. cur- rency or US. cur- 


rency rency rency 
Dorothy Robyn: 
120 201.13 18.520 148,87 250,790 2,016.00 


= — e — — — —— — — — aE 
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AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, P.L. 95~384—22 U.S.C. 1754(b), JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE, FOR TRAVEL FROM JAN. 1 TO MAR. 31, 1992—Continued 


Per diem Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar 
Name and country Name of currency Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent 
rency or US. cur- rency or U.S. cur- rency or US. cur- rency ot US, cur- 
rency rency rency rency 


PAUL S. SARBANES, 
Chairman, Joint Economic Committee, Mar. 31, 1992. 


CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, P.L. 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754(b), FOR TRAVEL AUTHORIZED BY THE MAJORITY LEADER FROM OCT. 1 TO DEC. 31, 1991 
Per diem Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
Name and country Name of currency 2 eet Foreign cur- 1 Foreign cur- 3 Foreign cur- —.— 


or US. cur- rency or U.S. cur- rency or US, cur- rency or US. cur- 
rency rency rency rency 


119.52 1091.63 782.52 


2828.00 b LRE 5 7 7] 

. 18673 9s? 81680 585.52 

best zr EN A EEA 727,00 

„ ST RE NL ET TEN f, RE OE a EE T Sf eee e 4,923.04 
GEORGE J. MITCHELL, 

Majority Leader, fed 5, 1992. 


CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, P.L. 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754(b), SELECT COMMITTEE ON POW/MIA AFFAIRS FOR TRAVEL JAN. 5-16, 1992 
Per diem Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
Name and country Name of currency Foreign cut- —— Foreign cur- — 4 Foreign cur- —.— Foreign cur- N 


rency or US. cur- rency or US, cur- rency or US. cur- rency or US, cur- 
rency rency rency rency 


395.24 


1,763.30 8 1,763.30 


Total a... A 22 2,014.38 — 3.52860 125 10000 oe aa 7,141, 
in 1 922 8 8 on payments and reimbursements to the State Department and to the Defense Department under authority of Sec. 502(b) of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended by Sec. 22 of PL 95-384. and 
Res. 179, a 1977 
GEORGE MITCHELL, 
Majority Leader. 
DOLE, 


Republican Leader, May 7, 1992. 


CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE UNDER 
AUTHORITY SEC. 22, P.L. 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754(b), FOR TRAVEL AUTHORIZED BY THE REPUBLICAN LEADER FROM JAN. 1 TO MAR. 31, 1992 


Per diem Transportation Miscellaneous Tota! 


US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar 
Name and country Name ot currency Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent. Foreign cur- equivalent 
rency or US. cur- rency or U.S. cur- rency or US. cur- rency or US. cur- 

rency rency rency rency 


Senator William V. Roth, Jr.: 
Denmark 


United States "748.10... 1,748.10 
R. lan Butterfield: 
Denmark 856.00 


ueo 15881 


5,115.20 


ROBERT J. DOLE, 
Republican Leader, Mar. 31, 1992. 
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CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, P.L. 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754(b), FOR TRAVEL AUTHORIZED BY THE REPUBLICAN LEADER FROM OCT. 1 TO DEC. 31, 1991 


Name and country 


Senator William V. Roth, 
Australia ... 


United States 


NOTICE OF DETERMINATION BY 
THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON 
ETHICS UNDER RULE 35, PARA- 
GRAPH 4, PERMITTING ACCEPT- 
ANCE OF A GIFT OF EDU- 
CATIONAL TRAVEL FROM A FOR- 
EIGN ORGANIZATION 


@ Mr. SANFORD. Mr. President, it is 
required by paragraph 4 of rule 35 that 
I place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
notices of Senate employees who par- 
ticipate in programs, the principal ob- 
jective of which is educational, spon- 
sored by a foreign government or a for- 
eign educational or charitable organi- 
zation involving travel to a foreign 
country paid for by that foreign gov- 
ernment or organization. 

The select committee received a re- 
quest for a determination under rule 35 
for Gail Davis, a member of the staff of 
Senator FORD, to participate in a pro- 
gram in Korea, sponsored by the Korea 
Institute for International Economic 
Policy, from May 23-30, 1992. 

The committee has determined that 
participation by Ms. Davis in this pro- 
gram, at the expense of the Korea In- 
stitute for International Economic Pol- 
icy, is in the interest of the Senate and 
the United States. 

The select committee received a re- 
quest for a determination under rule 35 
for Mark Ashby, a member of the staff 
of Senator BREAUX, to participate in a 
program in Korea, sponsored by the 
Korea Institute for International Eco- 
nomic Policy, from May 23-30, 1992. 

The committee has determined that 
participation by Mr. Ashby in this pro- 
gram, at the expense of the Korea In- 
stitute for International Economic Pol- 
icy, is in the interest of the Senate and 
the United States. 

The select committee received a re- 
quest for a determination under rule 35 
for Paula C. Jacobson, a member of the 
staff of Senator MOYNIHAN, to partici- 
pate in a program in Taiwan, sponsored 
by the Chinese Culture University, 
from May 25-31, 1992. 

The committee has determined that 
participation by Ms. Jacobson in this 
program, at the expense of the Chinese 
Culture University, is in the interest of 
the Senate and the United States. 


Per diem Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
US. dollar US. dollar U.S. dollar US. dollar 
Name of currency Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent Foreign cur- equivalent 
rency or U.S. cur- rency or U.S, cur- rency or US. cur- rency or US. cur- 
rency rency rency rency 
6.00 
115.00 
3,191.00 
646.00 
225.00 
3,170,00 
7.993. 00 


The select committee received a re- 
quest for a determination under rule 35 
for Alfred E. Bundrick, a member of 
the staff of Senator THURMOND, to par- 
ticipate in a program in Taiwan, spon- 
sored by the Chinese Culture Univer- 
sity, from May 25-31, 1992. 

The committee has determined that 
participation by Mr. Bundrick in this 
program, at the expense of the Chinese 
Culture University, is in the interest of 
the Senate and the United States. 

The select committee received a re- 
quest for a determination under rule 35 
for Daniel E. Bob, a member of the 
staff of Senator ROTH, to participate in 
a program in Korea, sponsored by the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs on the Re- 
public of Korea, from May 25-29, 1992. 

The committee has determined that 
participation by Mr. Bob in this pro- 
gram, at the expense of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs of the Republic of 
Korea, is in the interest of the Senate 
and the United States. 

The select committee received a re- 
quest for a determination under rule 35 
for Stuart Feldman, a member of the 
staff of Senator HATCH, to participate 
in a program in Korea, sponsored by 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs on the 
Republic of Korea, from May 23-29, 
1992. 

The committee has determined that 
participation by Mr. Feldman in this 
program, at the expense of the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs of the Republic 
of Korea, is in the interest of the Sen- 
ate and the United States. 

The select committee received a re- 
quest for a determination under rule 35 
for Niles L. Godes, a member of the 
staff of Senator BURDICK, to participate 
in a program in Taiwan, sponsored by 
Tamkang University, from May 23-30, 
1992. 

The committee has determined that 
participation by Mr. Godes in this pro- 
gram, at the expense of the Tamkang 
University, is in the interest of the 
Senate and the United States. 

The select committee received a re- 
quest for a determination under rule 35 
for Mary Wakefield, a member of the 
staff of Senator BURDICK, to participate 
in a program in Germany, sponsored by 


ROBERT J. DOLE, 
Republican Leader, Mar. 3, 1992. 


the Hanns Seidel Foundation, from 
May 23-30, 1992. 

The committee has determined that 
participation by Ms. Wakefield in this 
program, at the expense of the Hanns 
Seidel Foundation, is in the interest of 
the Senate and the United States. 

The select committee received a re- 
quest for a determination under rule 35 
for Charles Penry, a member of the 
staff of Senator HEFLIN, to participate 
in a program in Taiwan, sponsored by 
the Chinese Culture University, from 
May 25-31, 1992. 

The committee has determined that 
participation by Mr. Penry in this pro- 
gram, at the expense of the Chinese 
Culture University, is in the interest of 
the Senate and the United States. 

The Select Committee received a re- 
quest for a determination under rule 35 
for Ramona J. Lessen, a member of the 
staff of Senator PRESSLER, to partici- 
pate in a program in Taiwan, sponsored 
by the Tamkang University, from May 
23-30, 1992. 

The committee has determined that 
participation by Ms. Lessen in this pro- 
gram, at the expense of Tamkang Uni- 
versity, is in the interest of the Senate 
and the United States. 

The Select Committee received a re- 
quest for a determination under rule 35 
for Todd Andrews, a member of the 
staff of Senator PELL, to participate in 
a program in Korea, sponsored by the 
Korea Economic Institute in coopera- 
tion with the Korean Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs, from May 24-30, 1992. 

The committee has determined that 
participation by Mr. Andrews in this 
program, at the expense of the Korea 
Economic Institute and the Korean 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, is in the 
interest of the Senate and the United 
States. 

The Select Committee received a re- 
quest for a determination under rule 35 
for Laura Marcus, a member of the 
staff of Senator RIEGLE, to participate 
in a program in Taiwan, sponsored by 
the Chinese Culture University, from 
May 25-31, 1992. 

The committee has determined that 
participation by Ms. Marcus in this 
program, at the expense of the Chinese 
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Culture University, is in the interest of 
the Senate and the United States.e 
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POPULATION AND ENVIRONMENT 


è Ms. MIKULSKI. Mr. President, this 
week the world’s attention will be fo- 
cused on the Rio environmental sum- 
mit. Unfortunately, the world has a 
tendency to consider various threats to 
the environment—global warming, de- 
forestation, air and water pollution— 
without taking into account the key 
underlying factor behind these trends: 
population growth. 

This week's Economist contains an 
excellent editorial, which spells out 
the immediate threat of population in- 
creases to the environment and to the 
quality of life in the developing world. 
I ask that excerpts from the editorial 
be included at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The excerpts follows: 

From the Economists, May 30, 1992] 
THE QUESTION RIO FORGETS 
BEGIN AT HOME 


Population growth can be slowed down 
only if the countries in which it is occurring 
are persuaded that it is a bane, not a boon. 
Some are still ambivalent, as are those west- 
ern economists who argue that more people 
will bring more investment and innovation, 
just as they did in Victorian times. Such ar- 
guments misunderstand the scale and speed 
of what is happening. 

By the middle of the next century, world 
population will almost certainly have dou- 
bled. Before it eventually levels off, it may 
have quadrupled. Most of these extra people 
will be crowed into the third world, mainly 
in the countries that already find it hardest 
to provide food, water, jobs and health care 
for their people. By 2050 Bangladesh, which 
now has 113m people, may have 245m. Its 
population density, already almost double 
that of Holland, would then be 1,700 people 
per square kilometre (4,400 per square mile). 
Nigeria, with roughly the same population as 
Bangladesh today, may have about 440m peo- 
ple by mid-century. 

Countries that are rich and skillfully run 
can accommodate large populations, living 
cheek by jowl. But apart from a few city- 
states—Singapore, Hong Kong, Bermuda—no 
society has even managed people living as 
tightly packed at the citizens of Java or 
Rwanda will be in 60 year time. Today only 
a handful of countries (South Korea, Hol- 
land, Bangladesh) have more than 400 people 
per square kilometre. By the middle of the 
next century, as the World Bank’s latest 
“World Development Report“ points out, 
one-third of humanity will probably live in 
countries with these densities. Many of them 
will be crammed into cities that will make 
today’s versions seem almost cosy. Keeping 
these monsteropolises quite will become the 
main preoccupation of third-world politi- 
cians. 

Rapid population growth is a brake on eco- 
nomic development. For example, if Nigeria 
is to provide all its people with clean drink- 
ing water by 2030, it must quadruple the 
number of connections to the water supply 
in cities and increase them almost ninefold 
in the countryside. If Indians are to increase 
the amount of cereal they eat by 40%, taking 
them up to a decent diet, they will have to 
quadruple the amount of fertiliser they use. 
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Crop yields can be increased enough in most 
countries to provide people with as much to 
eat as they have now, but only if irrigation, 
fertilisers and farming techniques are ap- 
plied at least as efficiently as in America. A 
few countries will not have even that option. 
Bangladesh will get enough food only if, like 
Hong Kong, it converts its peasants into fac- 
tory workers and becomes in effect the 
world’s largest city-state. 

Population growth also threatens the envi- 
ronment. As numbers increase, traditional 
farming methods become corrupted. Land 
can no longer be left fallow between crops; 
cultivation extends up fragile hillsides, so 
the rain floods down and the soil erodes; the 
forests, grasslands and swamps in which the 
world’s dwindling wildlife services are 
cleared, whether or not they can sustain ag- 
riculture. An estimated 60% of third-world 
deforestation is caused not by logging but by 
land-hunger. Population pressure will 
confront many poor countries with a choice 
between (a) using farmland more intensively, 
which involves the risk of pesticide pollution 
and soil exhaustion; and (b) using more land, 
which carries the risk of desertification (an 
ugly word for an ugly business). 

Yet many third-world leaders are wary of 
first-world efforts to persuade them to curb 
fertility. They suspect that the affluent 
north is mainly terrified by the prospect of 
hordes of swarthy immigrants, and more 
concerned for the future of the elephant than 
for the lives of black and brown babies. Even 
if that were true, third-world governments 
have a duty to their own citizens to give 
them the same right to choose the size of 
their families as people in rich countries al- 
ready enjoy. 

At present, roughly 300m couples world- 
wide say they want family-planning services 
but cannot get them. In Bolivia and Ghana, 
for example, 35% of couples complain that 
they do not have the contraception they 
want. Simply by providing a more user- 
friendly and reliable service, fertility can be 
reduced. It is particularly important to offer 
privacy, confidentiality and security of sup- 
ply. In Kenya, the provision of a much better 
service has boosted the use of contraception 
from 17% of couples to 27% in a mere five 
years; in Bangladesh, the result has been a 
two-point fall in the fertility rate, with two- 
fifths of Bangladesh couples using contracep- 
tives. 

But access to contraception is not the only 
determination of family size. Japan’s contra- 
ceptive use is roughly that of Costa Rica; its 
fertility rate is less than half. In the mid- 
19th century fertility in America, where land 
was plentiful, was one-third higher than in 
France, where the law divided farms into 
ever-tinier holdings. Though contraception 
matters, so do attitudes. For people to want 
to have fewer children, the incomes of the 
poor must increase and child mortality must 
decline. 

Above, all, women need schools and jobs. 
Studies by the World Bank have shown that, 
when women have no secondary education, 
they have on average seven children; if even 
40% of women have been to secondary school, 
family size drops to three children. Better- 
educated women have healthier babies, too. 
If they are farmers, they are better at man- 
aging the environment on which their liveli- 
hood depend. And they are more likely to 
find employment, financial independence and 
thus the sexual independence they need to 
decide how many babies to bear, Educating 
women may be less intellectually challeng- 
ing then keeping the planet cool, but few in- 
vestments do more for development and the 
environment. 
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DISTRICT MANAGER RETIRES 


e Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I am 
proud to stand here today to pay trib- 
ute to a man who personifies the very 
best of America, Mr. Walter Lewchuk. 
Walt is retiring after more than 30 
years of distinguished public service. 
Most recently, Walt served as district 
manager of the Buffalo Social Security 
office. 

Walt's many years of tireless public 
service are to be commended. His dedi- 
cation and leadership over the years is 
an inspring example for others to fol- 
low. Walt has spent his life serving oth- 
ers from different posts within the So- 
cial Security Administration. Walt has 
served from 1961 through the present as 
claims representative, field representa- 
tive, unit supervisor, administative as- 
sistant, assistant district manager, and 
district manager for Social Security. 

Walt Lewchuk is a devoted husband, 
married to wife Helen, and father of 
one, daughter, Michelle. Two of Mr. 
Lewehuck's favorite pastimes are golf- 
ing and gardening. 

Mr. Lewchuk has been of service to 
the people of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and St. Thomas for the 
past 30 years. He is a great guy and it 
gives me great pleasure to salute him 
today. I expect that Walt’s retirement 
will be filled with continued success 
and prosperity.e 


TENTH ANNUAL CHALDEAN 
COMMENCEMENT 


è Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I rise to 
salute the Chaldean Federation of 
America on the occasion of the 10th an- 
nual commencement of Chaldean col- 
lege and high school graduates. Held at 
Our Lady of Chaldeans Cathedral in 
Southfield, MI, this important gather- 
ing salutes the educational achieve- 
ments of the community’s youth who 
have completed their secondary and 
college education. Over 1,000 people 
will be in attendance on June 18, 1992, 
not only to honor these graduates but 
also to stress the importance of excel- 
lence in all fields of academics. 

The Chaldean community of the 
State of Michigan, from humble begin- 
nings in the first decade of the 20th 
century, has blossomed into the largest 
concentration of Aramaic-speaking 
people in the United States. Through 
hard work, a positive approach to their 
newly adopted homeland, and an em- 
phasis on the value of nuclear and ex- 
tended families, Chaldean-Americans 
have become a very important part of 
Michigan’s social, cultural, and eco- 
nomic fabric. 

More importantly, the value system 
that has been imparted to succeeding 
generations, including the graduates of 
this commencement, stresses a civic 
responsibility which has been central 
to the success of the Michigan mosaic. 

Both community and religious lead- 
ers have emphasized the importance of 
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community interaction throughout the 
metropolitan area. Many of the 
Chaldean business and professional 
leaders of the Detroit area consider it a 
social duty to contribute time, skills, 
and finances to the community. This 
commendable behavior stands as a fine 
example for the students honored at 
the 10th annual commencement. 

As a growing community in the State 
of Michigan, Chaldean men and women 
are entering the realm of higher edu- 
cation at an increasing rate each year. 
In turn, Michigan has benefited from 
this trend as today’s children of mer- 
chants and retailers are becoming the 
teachers, engineers, attorneys, doctors, 
and civic professionals of tomorrow. 
The Chaldean preservation of culture, 
language, and tradition in combination 
with these talents is a priceless gift to 
future Chaldean generations as well as 
to all of the residents of the United 
States and especially the State of 
Michigan. 

I wish all of the graduates success in 
their future professional and personal 
pursuits in life. Iam certain that their 
ancestors would be extremely proud of 
the great strides they have made in 
this country. May the dreams of the 
past generations come to fruition in 
their present day accomplishments; 
and may the work of the Chaldean Fed- 
eration of America continue to assist 
students to reach their goals.e 


SUBURBAN NEWSPAPER, BEST IN 
THE NATION 


è Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I rise 
today to pay tribute to Wolfe News- 
papers of the Greater Rochester, New 
York area. Wolfe Newspapers have just 
been awarded prize for general excel- 
lence in a key national competition 
sponsored by Suburban Newspapers of 
America. The most prestigious award 
of the competition was given to the 
Brighton-Pittsford Post. The Post was 
singled out from a field of 74 entries 
recognized as the blue-ribbon group of 
the country’s leading community and 
suburban newspapers. 

I wish to commend editor and pub- 
lisher, Andrew D. Wolfe, and his out- 
standing staff for their commitment to 
excellence. The contest judges graded 
three editions of each newspaper on 
three elements: editorial content, ad- 
vertising style, and typographical de- 
sign. In the editorial category, points 
were awarded for quality of news writ- 
ing and coverage, feature writing, 
sports writing, photography, editing; 
plus the lifestyle and editorial pages. 
Advertising points were provided for 
general advertising, layout, classified 
ads style, treatment of public notices, 
and in-paper promotions. The typo- 
graphical category was championed by 
excellent presswork, layout, general 
readability and overall makeup. 

The Wolfe Community Newspapers 
began with three publications and a 
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circulation of approximately 1,250 in 
1956. Today, they have 10 papers and a 
gross circulation of more than 45,000. 

Wolfe Publications are no strangers 
to awards, they won seven awards at 
the New York Press Association spring 
convention in Albany, second place in 
the Past President’s Award for General 
Excellence, and first place in the State 
for overall graphic design. Addition- 
ally, the editorial staff was recognized 
with awards for sports coverage and 
school coverage. The advertising de- 
partment pulled in second-place awards 
for a special holiday-edition supple- 
ment and a special-section cover. 

Wolfe Newspapers operates a 20,000 
square foot printing plant in Fishers, 
NY. It employs more than 80 full-time 
and many part time employees. 

Mr. President, I ask that my col- 
leagues join me in commending An- 
drew D. Wolfe, the Wolfe Newspapers, 
and their staffs on their success in this 
national competition and wish them 
many more prosperous years. 


A TRIBUTE TO THE ANASAZI 
HERITAGE CENTER 


è Mr. WIRTH. Mr. President, I would 
like to take this opportunity to recog- 
nize and salute the Anasazi Heritage 
Center located near Dolores, CO. This 
center, operated by the Bureau of Land 
Management to inform the public 
about the vast native American history 
of this region, was dedicated on August 
27, 1988. It is an important attraction 
in the Four Corners region and will 
help preserve and protect the vast ar- 
chaeological discoveries of the Anasazi 
culture. 

The Four Corners region, comprised 
of portions of Arizona, Colorado, New 
Mexico, and Utah, was once home to 
the largest concentration of people in 
what is now the United States. It is es- 
timated that about 1,000 years ago be- 
tween 35,000 and 40,000 Anasazi lived in 
this area. The Anasazi built a complex 
civilization including multistoried. 
elaborate stone cities, trilled terrace 
fields, intricate irrigation systems, 
ceremonial kivas, and fine pottery. We 
are just now beginning to fully appre- 
ciate the vastness of this culture and 
the scope of these ancient town sites. 
The center will help showcase these re- 
sources, house many of the artifacts, 
and educate visitors to this part of our 
history. 

The center is located in Montezuma 
County, CO, which has the largest con- 
centration of archaeological sites in 
the Southwest. More than 14,000 
Anasazi sites have been recorded in 
this county alone. This area is consid- 
ered the true center of the northern 
Anasazi Indian civilization. Many ar- 
chaeologists consider the Anasazi 
town-sites in this region to be the most 
significant uninvestigated archaeologi- 
cal resource in the United States. The 
striking and exciting discovery of the 
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cliff dwellings at Mesa Verde National 
Park are but a small example of the 
much larger developments created by 
this culture throughout the Four Cor- 
ners region. 

An area so rich in archaeological sig- 
nificance needs a hub from which re- 
search, education, preservation, and 
public awareness can proliferate. The 
center fills this role by providing 
unique opportunities to learn more 
about this ancient culture. 

The center was established under an 
agreement signed in 1978 by the Bureau 
of Land Management [BLM] and the 
Bureau of Reclamation [BOR] for the 
development of the Dolores-McPhee 
Dam and Reservoir project. This 
project, located along the Dolores 
River in southwestern Colorado, in- 
cluded the largest cultural resource 
mitigation effort ever undertaken in 
the United States. A key element of 
this program was the construction of 
the center. Under the agreement, the 
BOR built the center while excavating, 
cataloging, and evaluating the Anasazi 
artifacts disturbed by the construction 
at the McPhee Dam site. The center’s 
full construction was completed in 1988 
at which time its operation and man- 
agement were transferred to the BLM. 

The center houses over 2 million arti- 
facts, specimens, and documents. It re- 
ceived over 40,000 visitors in 1991 and 
its visitation is growing. The center 
has two major functions: To house the 
collections excavated during the cre- 
ation of McPhee Dam making them 
available for researchers; and to dis- 
play parts of this collection for visi- 
tors. To fulfill these goals, the center 
has an exhibition hall, a theater, a mu- 
seum shop, a conference room, and a 
special gallery providing an interpreta- 
tion of the Anasazi lifestyle and mod- 
ern archaeological techniques. The 
center also contains interactive exhib- 
its which allow visitors to participate 
in activities ranging from weaving on a 
loom to engaging in interactive com- 
puter programs. 

The center has become an important 
research facility for scientists across 
the country and around the world. Its 
facilities are available to researchers 
and resource managers. It is a gather- 
ing place for important events in the 
ongoing research of the Anasazi cul- 
ture and for discussing public policy 
approaches to the preservation and 
protection of these resources. The cen- 
ter provided its facilities for a con- 
ference which I held on the future man- 
agement of this area. Iam sure that it 
will continue to be an important facil- 
ity for the future of this region. 

The Anasazi Heritage Center is a 
unique facility and its staff should be 
congratulated for making this impor- 
tant addition to our knowledge of the 
Anasazi culture. I want to especially 
thank Shela McFarlin, the center's di- 
rector, and Tom Vaughan, interpretive 
director at the center, for their efforts 
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in making this an outstanding facility. 
The hard work of all the center's staff, 
the BLM, the BOR, and the many vol- 
unteers have made this center a pre- 
miere public and research facility.e 


RECOGNIZING THE ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF SEAN TOPP, THE RHODE IS- 
LAND GEOGRAPHY BEE WINNER 


è Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I would 
like to take a moment to recognize 
Sean Topp, Rhode Island’s representa- 
tive at the National Geography Bee 
held late last month in Washington. 

Sean, an eighth-grader at North 
Kingstown's Davisville Middle School 
was the defending champion at the 
Rhode Island Bee held last March at 
Rhode Island College. During the com- 
petition, Sean maintained a perfect 
score and earned his second trip to the 
National Bee. 

Receiving a perfect score was no easy 
feat. Competition questions include 
those on the physical and cultural ge- 
ography of a country. Students also 
must have a good grasp on current 
events. According to a North 
Kingstown Standard Times article, 
Sean successfully answered questions 
ranging from, What European country 
uses peat moss as fossil fuel?“ to 
“What country is crossed by both the 
Equator and the Tropic of Capricorn?“ 
The answers: Ireland and Brazil. 

Sean became interested in geography 
during seventh grade. In preparation 
for the State and National Bee, Sean 
poured through ‘‘National Geographic 
magazines, atlases, and Trivial Pursuit 
cards. 

Although he missed the finals at the 
national competition, Sean answered 
seven out of nine questions correctly 
and earned praise for answering ques- 
tions quickly and with conviction. 

Sean and the all young people who 
participated in the local, State, and na- 
tional competitions deserve a tremen- 
dous amount of credit for their hard 
work, I am pleased to have this oppor- 
tunity to recognize their accomplish- 
ments. 


HONORING REWARD RECIPIENT 
ROBERT DEUTSCHLANDER 


èe Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I rise 
today to pay tribute to Robert 
Deutschlander, this year’s recipient of 
the Melvin Jones Fellowship Award, 
Lions International’s most prestigious 
award. The tireless service of people 
such as Mr. Deutschlander is commend- 
able and worthy of high praise. I am 
pleased that such dedication is being 
acknowledged with this prestigious 
award. The continuing efforts of Lions 
Club, with such distinguished members 
such as Robert Deutschlander, has 
helped to shape New York into the 
great State that it is to live and work. 

Mr. Deutschlander has held many of- 
fices and served on every committee of 
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the Lions Club. Lion Bob has also 
served his community as president of 
the Lancaster School Board, chairman 
of the Lancaster Village Planning 
Commission, and president of the Lan- 
caster Country Club. This award may 
come as a surprise to Robert 
Deutschlander but is well deserved. As 
such, the Lions Club of Lancaster wish 
to acknowledge Bob and his commit- 
ment to preserving and bettering his 
community at their annual officers in- 
stallation banquet on Friday, June 14, 
1992. His commitment to his commu- 
nity is deeply appreciated and I wish to 
thank him for giving of himself and his 
time so freely. I ask my colleagues to 
join me in saluting Mr. Robert 
Deutschlander as he receives this most 
prestigious award.e 


SDI DEPLOYMENT DATE 


è Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, last 
year, during debate on the fiscal year 
1992 Defense authorization bill, I was 
concerned about a crash program to de- 
ploy a limited missile defense system 
by 1996, as proposed in the Missile De- 
fense Act of 1991. By choosing a 
ground-based missile system now, we 
would be eliminating a rational, me- 
thodical development program. 

We would be rushing into production 
of a basically untested system. We 
would be violating the cardinal rule of 
sound hardware development: ‘‘fly be- 
fore buy.” 

Accordingly, I offered an amendment 
to strike the fiscal year 1996 deploy- 
ment date for a missile defense system. 
This amendment was defeated, 34-64. 

The fiscal year 1993 SDI budget re- 
quest confirms my fears. The funding 
request for the ground-based intercep- 
tor, the primary missile defense weap- 
on, was actually reduced for fiscal year 
1993. Why? Because SDIO had to cancel 
parallel development contracts in prep- 
aration for production contracts. 

Now I see that at least one senior 
Pentagon official has questioned the 
efficacy of a 1996 deployment date for 
star wars. Today’s New York Times 
carries an article entitled Pentagon 
Analyst Questions Plan for Early ‘Star 
Wars’ Deployment.“ Dr. David Chu, As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense for Pro- 
gram Analysis and Evaluation, has 
come to the conclusion that the de- 
ployment date for even a limited de- 
fense system should be pushed back 6 
years, to the year 2003. He is concerned 
that the crash program to deploy SDI 
by 1996 is almost certain to suffer 
early, significant cost growth and 
schedule slippage.” 

Mr. President, I hope that some of 
our 64 colleagues who voted against my 
amendment to strike the deployment 
date last year will reconsider their 
vote this year. There is no imminent 
threat that should push us into a hasty 
production and deployment schedule. 
The risks from the former Soviet 
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Union continue to diminish. The risks 
from Third World nations may grow in 
the future, but no Third World nation 
will have ballistic missiles that can 
reach our shores within at least a dec- 
ade. 

And if we take reasonable steps to re- 
tard both nuclear proliferation and 
missile reentry proliferation, we should 
be able to prevent any belligerent na- 
tion from developing a working ballis- 
tic missile system capable of delivering 
nuclear weapons to our shores. 

To stop nuclear and missile prolifera- 
tion, we should be working diligently 
for a comprehensive test ban [CTB] to 
strengthen the Non-Proliferation Trea- 
ty when it is up for renewal in 1995. We 
should work for a global ban on the 
production of weapon grade fissile ma- 
terial and a flight test ban of reentry 
vehicles. We should work to strengthen 
the International Atomic Energy Agen- 
cy [IAEA] through increased inspection 
rights, increased technical assistance, 
increased staff and increased budget. 
Note that the U.S. share of the IAEA 
budget at $27.5 million is less than 1 
percent of the annual star wars budget. 
But the IAEA is far more cost-effective 
in terms of slowing the proliferation of 
nuclear weapons than star wars. 

To stop the accidental launch of Rus- 
sian ballistic missiles—the other stated 
goal of the watered-down star wars sys- 
tem—we should be working with Rus- 
sia to make deep cuts in our strategic 
nuclear weapons, to no more than 1,000 
each, we should put self destruct mech- 
anisms on all remaining missiles, and 
we should make sure that all missiles 
have PALS—permissive action links or 
electronic codes to preclude unauthor- 
ized launch of nuclear-tipped missiles. 

Mr. President, I ask that the com- 
plete New York Times article by Wil- 
liam Broad be printed in the RECORD at 
this point. 

The article follows: 

PENTAGON ANALYST QUESTIONS PLAN FOR 

EARLY “STAR WARS“ DEPLOYMENT 


(By William J. Broad) 


The Pentagon's top program analyst says a 
$35 billion plan to protect the nation from 
nuclear attack with land-based interceptors 
calls for a hasty deployment that threatens 
costly and crippling problems. 

The criticism of the Star Wars“ plan, the 
sharpest to date by a senior Defense Depart- 
ment official, might fray or break a coali- 
tion on Capitol Hill that last year endorsed 
the building of limited missile defenses after 
the antimissile battles of the Persian Gulf 
war. 

The official, Dr. David S. C. Chu, Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for program analysis 
and evaluation, says in an internal Pentagon 
document that the plan risks failure by rush- 
ing the development of rocket-powered inter- 
ceptors and skipping important performance 
tests. That, he wrote, could hide defects that 
would cripple the system or lead to costly re- 
pairs. 


SIX-YEAR DELAY POSSIBLE 


In his analysis Dr. Chu said the plan should 
be overhauled to delay the system’s debut by 
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as much as six years, from 1997 to the year 
2003, so that prototype arms and other anti- 
missile apparatus could be thoroughly test- 
ed, and modified if necessary, before being 
put into mass production. 

Rejecting such criticism, the plan’s archi- 
tects say they remain confident that an ini- 
tial system can be fielded by 1997. But they 
concede that the goal of speedy deployment 
with abbreviated testing carries many risks. 

The issue is whether you can manage that 
risk in a responsible way.“ Dr. Henry F. Coo- 
per, director of the antimissile effort, said in 
an interview on Friday. I think that’s 
achievable,” with the result that a missile 
defense system could be put in place without 
significant cost overruns, schedule slips or 
technical flaws. 

A “DISASTER IN THE MAKING” 

But John E. Pike, director of space policy 
at the Federation of American Scientists, a 
private group in Washington, said Dr. Chu's 
analysis suggested that no credible defense 
against nuclear attack could be built in less 
than a decade. 

It's saying that any system deployed in 
this century isn’t going to work, that the 
current plan is a procurement disaster in the 
making.“ Mr. Pike said. Leaders of the anti- 
missile effort, he added, basically want to 
decide what to build before they test it, and 
hope they guessed right.“ 

Dr. Chu's analysis was made available to a 
reporter by an analyst who views the anti- 
missile plan as flawed and wanted to call at- 
tention to high-level Pentagon doubts about 
it. 

The disputed plan is the main legacy of the 
“Star Wars” program, also known as the 
Strategic Defense Initiative, begun nearly a 
decade ago by President Ronald Reagan to 
build a space- and land-based defense against 
a missile attack. With the end of the cold 
war, the general goal of the Star Wars“ pro- 
gram has shifted, from one that would have 
created an impenetrable shield against thou- 
sands of Soviet warheads of forging a defense 
against accidental launchings and attacks by 
rogue commanders and renegade nations. 

The program’s cost this year is $4.15 bil- 
lion, a record high. Annual costs are ex- 
pected to double as research gives way to 
production of batteries of interceptors. The 
plan for land/based interceptors is the only 
part of the initiative to be endorsed by Con- 
gress, which is bitterly divided over the mer- 
its of arms based in space. 

The current deployment plan was proposed 
last year by Senator Sam Nunn, a Georgia 
Democrat who heads the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. Inspired by the Patriot in- 
terceptor in the Persian Gulf war, he suc- 
cessfully pushed Congress to approve the 
building of similar but larger land-based 
interceptors to defend the nation, if possible 
by 1996. 

The Missile Defense Act was signed into 
law by President Bush last December. Dr. 
Cooper of the Strategic Defense Initiative 
Organization, which runs the antimissile re- 
search program, recently testified before 
Congress about how the agency would meet 
the act's requirements. 

Its plan would delay the launching of space 
arms but would have one landbased battery 
of interceptors ready in 1997. The battery 
site would have 100 interceptors housed in 
underground silos, ready to blast into space. 

More complete protection of the United 
States from a variety of threats would re- 
quire seven sites across the country with 
some 700 interceptors in all, agency officials 
say. They put the cost at $35 billion. 

The rocket-powered interceptors would 
have non-clear warheads that use advanced 
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sensors to pinpoint a target, which would 
then be destroyed on impact with the war- 
head. 

The challenge in developing such a system 
was illustrated on March 13 when an experi- 
mental interceptor called Eris blasted off 
from Kwajalein atoll in the Western Pacific 
but, because of technical errors, failed to hit 
a mock warhead in space. Eris is the general 
prototype for the proposed system of land- 
based interceptors. 

The deployment plan recently came under 
the scrutiny of Dr. Chu, who in essence is the 
Pentagon’s technical conscience, studying 
arms programs to make them more efficient 
as they move from research to production. 
He reports directly to the Secretary of De- 
fense and draws on a force of about 100 anal- 
ysis. 

Dr. Chu, a Yale-educated economist, has 
directed program analysis and evaluation 
since 1981 and has a reputation for rigor. In 
the early 1980’s he insisted that the Army 
subject its division air defense gun, or Divad, 
to strenuous field tests that it ultimately, 
failed; in 1985 the $1.8 billion program was 
canceled. 

PLAN CALLED TOO RISKY 

Writing on May 15 to Donald J. Yockey, 
Under Secretary of Defense for acquisition, 
Dr. Chu warned that the $35 billion plan for 
interceptor deployment was too risky and 
“is almost certain to suffer early, significant 
cost growth and schedule slippage’? because 
little of the initial apparatus would be tested 
thoroughly before manufacturing. The 
emerging system, he wrote, thus might have 
to undergo extensive repairs and revisions. 

Worse, Dr. Chu wrote, the plan could 
produce interceptors and other antimissile 
hardware that were “technologically infe- 
rior“ and unable to adequately defend the 
nation. 

In addition, he wrote, speeding the pro- 
gram to achieve the 1997 deployment date 
would require exemption from more than a 
dozen laws and directives that govern the 
purchase of military equipment. 

Dr. Chu recommended an alternative plan 
in which prototype hardware would be sub- 
jected to “a rigorous test“ program and its 
experimental data used to forge final de- 
signs, pushing back the date of initial anti- 
missile deployments to the years 2002 or 2003. 

While private experts and some members 
of Congress have recently expressed alarm 
over possible technical risks and cost over- 
runs in the proposed land-based antimissile 
system, this is believed to be the first time 
such criticisms have been leveled by a senior 
Pentagon official. 

Five days after Dr. Chu's analysis was sent 
to Under Secretary Yockey, Dr. Cooper, the 
head of the antimissile program, summarized 
the plan before Congress in testimony that 
was alternately cautious and confident. 

Meeting the 1997 date represents a major 
challenge.“ Dr. Cooper said May 20 in a 
statement to a subcommittee of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee. But he added, I 
believe the risk, although high, is acceptable 
given the urgency related to our uncertainty 
in predicting when we might actually be 
threatened with ballistic missile attack.” 

He said he would press for an acceleration 
of the normal acquisition processes and pro- 
cedures in light of the very high priority as- 
signed by the Congress to meeting the goals” 
of the Missile Defense Act. 

In the interview on Friday, Dr. Cooper said 
past arms programs have succeeded even 
though their testing and production had 
been accelerated, pointing to the Pershing II 
missile as an example. 
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But Mr. Pike of the Federation of Amer- 
ican Scientists said a successful quickening 
of the antimissile program was highly un- 
likely, given its past difficulties. ‘‘Most 
tests.“ he said, have been behind schedule 
and failed or had major shortcomings.’’e 


HONORING RETIRING TEACHER 
BARBARA KINKEL 


è Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I rise 
today to pay tribute to Barbara Kinkel 
who is retiring after many years of 
service as a teacher at Maple Elemen- 
tary School in Williamsville, NY. Mrs. 
Kinkel dedicated her life to shaping 
the young minds of our children. Her 
commitment, love, and desire for 
learning was a passion she shared with 
her students. Her dedication to the 
next generation went beyond the class- 
room. 

Such dedication to our students, the 
future of our world, is one of the great- 
est gifts that a person can give. Mrs. 
Kinkel has touched many lives and af- 
fected a strong beginning for a success- 
ful education for many New Yorkers. 
She has sought always to help her stu- 
dents. 

The many students and teachers who 
have loved and admired Mrs. Kinkel for 
her dedication will honor her in a spe- 
cial ceremony on Thursday, June 18, 
1992. Mrs. Kinkel's retirement will be 
met with sadness as she leaves, but her 
passion for learning will be remem- 
bered by her students and her peers. I 
wish to congratulate and thank Mrs. 
Kinkel on all of her many accomplish- 
ments and wish her health and happi- 
ness in her retirement.e 


TRIBUTE TO JIM GIPSON, PROMI- 
NENT ARKANSAS AGRICULTUR- 
IST 


è Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, I rise to 
speak in tribute to Mr. Jim Gipson, a 
prominent agriculturist and farm lead- 
er in my home State of Arkansas. Mr. 
Gipson has had a long-term commit- 
ment to agriculture and institutions 
serving farmers. He is an active mem- 
ber of a Southern Farmers Association 
local co-op board and has recently 
completed a 8-year term on the board 
of the Farm Credit Bank of St. Louis. 
On May 1, 1992, the St. Louis Farm 
Credit Bank merged with the St. Paul 
Farm Credit Bank to form AgriBank, 
FCB. Mr. Gipson has elected to step 
down after more than 8 years of out- 
standing service. 

When Jim Gipson joined the board, 
the Farm Credit Banks of St. Louis 
were at a low point in their proud his- 
tory. Since 1917, when the old Federal 
Land Bank was chartered, St. Louis en- 
joyed the reputation for being one of 
the premiere Farm Credit districts in 
the entire System. Farm Credit asso- 
ciations in Arkansas, Illinois, and Mis- 
souri and the bank in St. Louis were 
viewed as conservative and well-man- 
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aged lenders, which provided construc- 
tive and reasonably priced credit to 
farmers and ranchers. 

But, the great farm depression of the 
mid-1980’s humbled the St. Louis Farm 
Credit bank, the Farm Credit System 
as a whole, as well as a number of 
other agricultural lenders. Losses were 
mounting in St. Louis and throughout 
the System and volume was shrinking. 
In 1985, the St. Louis Farm Credit 
Bank lost nearly $275 million. Total as- 
sets declined from $6.93 billion in 1984 
to $3.85 billion 4 years later. 

Farmers were leaving Farm Credit 
because they were unhappy—unhappy 
with the rates of interest they were 
paying and with the service they were 
receiving. Some borrowers were con- 
cerned that they would not be able to 
keep current on their loans. Farm 
Credit, once commonly thought of in 
Congress as a success story, had be- 
come a source of complaints and a tar- 
get for criticism. Farm Credit, it was 
often said, had overhead costs that 
were too high, credit standards that 
were too lax, and a lack of sensitivity 
to the acute problems being experi- 
enced by their distressed borrowers. 

In short, Jim Gipson and his col- 
leagues on the board of the Farm Cred- 
it banks in January 1984, faced obsta- 
cles which appeared insurmountable to 
some. Not just a few observers in the 
mid-1980’s were drafting an obituary 
for the entire Farm Credit System, in- 
cluding the St. Louis bank. But these 
drafts were premature. The System has 
survived and now flourishes. Of course, 
the Agricultural Credit Act of 1987 is 
one reason for the System’s survival. 
We, the members of the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee, are proud of the 
role we played in crafting this legisla- 
tion which, among other things, estab- 
lished a $4 billion line of credit for the 
System. In fact, the System only used 
$1.3 billion which provided them with 
enough time and resources to work out 
their difficulties. The good news is that 
farmers and Farm Credit institutions 
have recovered from the 19808. Legisla- 
tion which passed this body May 7, and 
actively supported by the Farm Credit 
Council, would clarify the terms and 
conditions for the System to repay the 
$1.3 billion in a timely manner and 
with interest. 

But, while the 1987 act was needed 
and enormously helpful, it was not suf- 
ficient, in and of itself, to turn the Sys- 
tem around. Actually, neither the St. 
Louis Farm Credit Bank nor its asso- 
ciations received any of the $1.3 billion 
provided under the 1987 legislation. The 
St. Louis district was, in fact, the only 
district with Midwestern membership 
which did not receive $1 of the U.S. 
taxpayers money. Yet, without being 
directly assisted, St. Louis district, ex- 
perienced a remarkable turnaround. 
This is evident by the fact that they 
succeeded in: 

Turning annual net losses of $274 mil- 
lion and $127 million in 1985 and 1986 
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into positive net income for every year 
since then; 

Increasing net interest income from 
$25.3 million in 1988 to $127.4 million in 
1991; and 

Stabilizing and now reversing the 
slide in loan assets. In 1991, the St. 
Louis district’s total loan outstanding 
increased by $163 million. I'm told that, 
during the first 4 months of this year, 
the volume of St. Louis district in- 
creased at a rate not witnessed in the 
last 12 years. 

The remarkable turnaround in the 
fortunes of the Farm Credit System 
was possible only because of a turn- 
around in the farm economy. But, be- 
yond that, Jim Gipson and his col- 
leagues deserve a great deal of credit 
for making the right decisions on some 
important and very difficult issues. 

Among other things, the Board ap- 
proved the reorganization of the Fed- 
eral Intermediate Credit Bank, Federal 
Land Bank, and Bank for Cooperatives, 
headquartered into a single manage- 
ment structure in 1984. This was the 
first of a number of important reorga- 
nizations which provided a more 
streamlined and efficient credit deliv- 
ery system. As a member of the dis- 
trict restructuring task force, Jim 
Gipson played an important leadership 
role in reducing overhead and stream- 
lining associations as well. In 1985, 
there was some 75 Farm Credit associa- 
tions throughout Arkansas, Illinois, 
and Missouri. By 1992, there were just 
21. Jim Gipson recognized the need for 
different parts of the System to work 
together. When he chaired the Board of 
the Farm Credit Banks in 1986, the 
great majority of FLBA’s and PCA’s in 
the district became jointly managed. 

During his tenure on the Board, the 
St. Louis Farm Credit Bank led the 
way introducing a number of new loan 
products—including a 30-year fixed rate 
farm real estate loan. The Bank devel- 
oped a highly successful country living 
program which simplified the process 
of applying for a loan. One of the most 
important accomplishments of the St. 
Louis Board during the Jim Gipson 
tenure meant its demise as a separate 
entity. As of May 1, 1992, there is nei- 
ther a St. Louis Farm Credit Bank nor 
a St. Paul Farm Credit Bank, but 
AgriBank, FCB. This first voluntary 
merger of any Farm Credit Bank in the 
history of the Farm Credit System con- 
founded cynics who said no board 
would voluntarily vote itself out of a 
job. But, that is exactly what these two 
boards did in order to build a stronger, 
lower cost and more effective credit co- 
operative for farmers. AgriBank is now 
a reality because of the statesmanship, 
guidance and persistence of Jim 
Gipson. 

Jim Gipson has served his family, 
friends, and community well. I can at- 
test, as many others can, to his unself- 
ish and tireless commitment to his 
State and the causes in which he is 
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committed. Arkansas farmers and all 
of us who care about American agri- 
culture, owe Mr. Jim Gipson a vote of 
thanks. 


MAJOR GENERAL FLYNN RETIRES 


è Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, it has 
been brought to my attention that the 
Adjutant General and Commander of 
the New York Army National Guard, 
Maj. Gen. Lawrence P. Flynn, who is a 
constituent of mine, will retire as head 
of the State’s militia forces, effective 
June 30, 1992. 

New York’s Army and Air National 
Guard, under General Flynn’s leader- 
ship, has played a vital role serving the 
security interests of our State and Na- 
tion, His individual record of achieve- 
ment is, in fact, symbolic of the need 
for this Nation to continue its support 
of a well-trained and adequately 
resourced National Guard and Reserve. 

Under his leadership, the New York 
National Guard has forged a solid 
record of accomplishment in the De- 
fense Department's war on drugs pro- 
gram. Since that program began in 1988 
in New York, the Army National Guard 
has been directly involved in oper- 
ations resulting in the seizure of nearly 
$1 billion in illegal drugs, contraband, 
and drug-related moneys. 

General Flynn oversaw the activa- 
tion of more that 3,500 members of the 
Army and Air National Guard and the 
Naval Militia—members of the U.S. 
Naval and Marine Corps Reserve—for 
Operation Desert Storm in the Persian 
Gulf. 

This effort began only a few days 
after Saddam Hussein's August 1990 in- 
vasion of Kuwait, with the activation 
of the Air Guard's 137th Military Air- 
lift Squadron, Stewart Airport, New- 
burgh, which flies the C-5A Galaxy. 

The Army and Air Guard units from 
New York also included elements of the 
Manhattan-based 369th Transportation 
Battalion, known as the Harlem 
Hellfighters, and Syracuse's fabled 
174th Tactical Fighter Wing, nick- 
named “The Boys From Syracuse,“ 
which provided close air support to 
troops on the ground in Kuwait and 
Iraq from the very first day of the war 
through its conclusion. 

It should be noted that under General 
Flynn’s leadership, all New York Army 
and Air National Guard units from the 
Empire State mobilized and deployed 
on time, in accordance with Federal 
standards, and performed their war- 
time missions successfully. 

Let this body take note that the 
leadership of this citizen-soldier will be 
missed. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MITCHELL. Madam President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 
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The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDERS FOR TOMORROW 


Mr. MITCHELL. Madam President, I 
now ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate completes its business 
today, it stand in recess until 10 a.m., 
Wednesday, June 3; that following the 
prayer, the Journal of proceedings be 
deemed approved to date; that follow- 
ing the time for the two leaders there 
then be a period for morning business, 
not to extend beyond 11 a.m., with Sen- 
ators permitted to speak therein for up 
to 5 minutes each, with the following 
Senators recognized for the time limits 
specified: Senators DURENBERGER and 
GLENN for up to 15 minutes each; and 
Senator GORTON for up to 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS UNTIL 10 A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. MITCHELL. Madam President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate today, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate now stand in 
recess as previously ordered. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
at 5:40 p.m., recessed until Wednesday, 
June 3, 1992, at 10 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 
the Senate June 2, 1992: 


THE JUDICIARY 


WILLIAM D. QUARLES, OF MARYLAND, TO BE U.S. DIS- 
TRICT JUDGE FOR THE DISTRICT OF MARYLAND VICE 
ALEXANDER HARVEY, II. RETIRED. 

JAMES A. MCINTYRE, OF CALIFORNIA, TO BE U.S. DIS- 
TRICT JUDGE FOR THE SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF CALI- 
FORNIA VICE A NEW POSITION CREATED BY PUBLIC LAW 
101-650, APPROVED DECEMBER 1, 1990. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


HENRY LEE CLARKE, OF CALIFORNIA, A CAREER MEM- 
BER OF THE SENIOR FOREIGN SERVICE, CLASS OF MIN- 
ISTER-COUNSELOR, TO BE AMBASSADOR EXTRAOR- 
DINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA TO THE REPUBLIC OF UZBEKISTAN. 

DONALD BURNHAM ENSENAT, OF LOUISIANA, TO BE 
AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA TO BRUNEI 
DARUSSALAM. 

EDWARD HURWITZ, OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, A 
CAREER MEMBER OF THE SENIOR FOREIGN SERVICE, 
CLASS OF MINISTER-COUNSELOR, TO BE AMBASSADOR 
EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY OF THE UNIT- 
ED STATES OF AMERICA TO THE REPUBLIC OF 
KYRGYZSTAN. 

JOSEPH MONROE SEGARS, OF PENNSYLVANIA, A CA- 
REER MEMBER OF THE SENIOR FOREIGN SERVICE, 
CLASS OF COUNSELOR, TO BE AMBASSADOR EXTRAOR- 
DINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA TO THE REPUBLIC OF CAPE VERDE. 

ANTHONY CECIL EDEN QUAINTON, OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA, A CAREER MEMBER OF THE SENIOR FOREIGN 
SERVICE, CLASS OF CAREER MINISTER, TO BE ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY OF STATE FOR DIPLOMATIC SECURITY, 
VICE SHELDON J. KRYS. 

ROBERT L. GALLUCCI, OF VIRGINIA, TO BE AN ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY OF STATE, VICE RICHARD A. CLARKE. 


U.S. INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
COOPERATION AGENCY 
ALISON PODELL ROSENBERG, OF VIRGINIA, TO BE AN 
ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR OF THE AGENCY FOR 


INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT, VICE SCOTT M. 
SPANGLER. 
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U.S. ADVISORY COMMISSION ON PUBLIC 
DIPLOMACY 


JAY I. KISLAK, OF FLORIDA, TO BE A MEMBER OF THE 
U.S. ADVISORY COMMISSION ON PUBLIC DIPLOMACY FOR 
A TERM EXPIRING JULY 1, 1994, VICE RICHARD B. STONE. 

MARSHALL LEE MILLER, OF VIRGINIA, TO BE A MEM- 
BER OF THE U.S. ADVISORY COMMISSION ON PUBLIC DI- 
PLOMACY FOR A TERM EXPIRING JULY 1, 19%, VICE 
EDWIN J. FEULNER, JR., TERM EXPIRED. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 


WALTER B. MCCORMICK, JR., OF MISSOURI, TO BE GEN- 
ERAL COUNSEL OF THE DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPOR- 
TATION, VICE ARTHUR J. ROTHKOPF. 


U.S. INSTITUTE OF PEACE 


MAX M. KAMPELMAN, OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
TO BE A MEMBER OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE 
U.S. INSTITUTE OF PEACE FOR A TERM EXPIRING JANU- 
ARY 19, 1995, VICE MORRIS I. LEIBMAN, TERM EXPIRED. 


CORPORATION FOR PUBLIC BROADCASTING 


RITAJEAN HARTUNG BUTTERWORTH, OF WASHINGTON, 
TO BE A MEMBER OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE 
CORPORATION FOR PUBLIC BROADCASTING FOR A TERM 
EXPIRING MARCH 26, 1997, VICE WILLIAM LEE HANLEY, 
JR., RESIGNED. 


IN THE AIR FORCE 


THE FOLLOWING OFFICERS FOR APPOINTMENT IN THE 
RESERVE OF THE AIR FORCE TO THE GRADE INDICATED, 
UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF SECTIONS 593, 8218, AND 8373, 
TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE: 


To be major general 


BRIG. GEN. GARY L. EICHHORN. m FORCE RE- 
SERVE. 

BRIG. GEN. JACQUES P. KED rm FORCE RE- 
SERVE. 

BRIG. GEN. THOMAS L. NEUBERT m FORCE 
RESERVE. 

BRIG. GEN. JAMES E. SHERRARD, III, DDA 
FORCE RESERVE. 

BRIG. GEN. DAVID R. SMITH PETETA AIR FORCE RE- 
SERVE. 

BRIG. GEN. JERRY B. WIr AIR FORCE RE- 
SERVE. 


To be brigadier general 


COL. JOHN A. BRADLEY, n FORCE RESERVE. 

COL. DONALD W. BRYAN, e n FORCE RESERVE. 

COL. WILLIAM A. COHEN, F AR FORCE RESERVE. 

COL. JAMES J. KENNEDY, HFA AIR FORCE RE- 
SERVE. 

COL. MICHAEL R. LHR, AIR FORCE RESERVE. 

COL. ROBERT A NESTER PETETA AIR FORCE RESERVE. 

COL. REESE R. NEILSEN Hm FORCE RESERVE. 

COL. RALPH H. OATES, H AIR FORCE RESERVE. 

COL. HERBERT P. RIESSEN §@Seeweg AIR FORCE RE- 
SERVE. 

COL. JAMES E. SEHORN RD AIR FORCE RESERVE. 

COL. VIRGIL J. TONEY, INRA AIR FORCE RE- 
SERVE. 

COL. DONALD k. WOODMAN, em FORCE RE- 
SERVE. 


IN THE NAVY 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED OFFICER TO BE PLACED ON 
THE RETIRED LIST IN THE GRADE INDICATED UNDER 
THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTION 1370: 


To be admiral 
ADM. LEON A. EDNEY, U.S. NAV 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED OFFICER FOR REAPPOINT- 
MENT TO THE GRADE OF ADMIRAL WHILE ASSIGNED TO 
A POSITION OF IMPORTANCE AND RESPONSIBILITY 
UNDER TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 601: 


To be admiral 
ADM. PAUL D. MILLER, U.S. Nx 
IN THE AIR FORCE 


THE FOLLOWING OFFICERS FOR APPOINTMENT IN THE 
REGULAR AIR FORCE UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 
10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531, WITH A VIEW TO 
DESIGNATION UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, 
UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 8067, TO PERFORM DU- 
TIES INDICATED WITH GRADE AND DATE OF RANK TO BE 
DETERMINED BY THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 
PROVIDED THAT IN NO CASE SHALL THE FOLLOWING OF- 
FICERS BE APPOINTED IN A HIGHER GRADE THAN THAT 
INDICATED. 


MEDICAL CORPS 
To be colonel 


MERRITT G. DAVIS, IRAN 
DENIS T. KENNEN 


To be lieutenant colonel 


DAVID O. CHASTAIN PRETE TA 
MARTIN E. EVANS ERSTE TA 
TERRY D. EXSTRUM EPET EI 
THOMAS J. LOFTUSPRRPETETAA 
HENRY J. ONE 
CHARLES L. SIMPSON PYETET 
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To be major 


SAMUEL M. CUMMINGS, ETETEA 
PETER J. NIR 

VAN E. PERRY EMETE TA 

DAVID E. POTTER EMET E W 
DOUGLAS J. ROBB PERETE TA 


DENTAL CORPS 
To be major 


CHARLES A. HU m 
JOHN K. MC O. N. 


CHRISTOPHER M. MINKE PASTE 
To be captain 


JAMES R. MIEARS, IRT 


THE FOLLOWING INDIVIDUALS FOR APPOINTMENT AS 
RESERVE OF THE AIR FORCE, IN GRADE INDICATED, 
UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES 
CODE, SECTION 593, WITH A VIEW TO DESIGNATION 
UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES 
CODE, SECTION 8067, TO PERFORM THE DUTIES INDI- 
CATED. 


MEDICAL CORPS 
To be colonel 
CHARLES A. CHRISTOPHER 
To be lieutenant colonel 


STEPHEN S CHAN 
LEE H FISHER 
GUILLERMO HESSEN 
JAMES J HIRASAPRETETHA 


THOMAS C LEACH ERETETA 
WADDAH S MALHAS EYSTE 


RICARDO d MOR 
SHOBHA SEM 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED ASTRONAUT OF THE AIR 
FORCE FOR PERMANENT APPOINTMENT TO THE GRADE 
OF COLONEL UNDER ARTICLE II, SECTION 2, CLAUSE 2 OF 
THE CONSTITUTION. 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL BRIAN DUFFY PRSTEM 


THE FOLLOWING MIDSHIPMEN, UNITED STATES NAVAL 
ACADEMY, FOR APPOINTMENT AS SECOND LIEUTENANTS 
IN THE REGULAR AIR FORCE, UNDER THE PROVISIONS 
OF SECTIONS 541 AND 531, TITLE 10, UNITED STATES 
CODE, WITH DATES OF RANK TO BE DETERMINED BY THE 
SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE. 


SHIRLEY A EUBANKS BSUS 


XXX- $ 
ANTHONY MAISONET PETETA 
KIMBERLY A MCINTOSH EYYE 
SHAWN C PURVIS RSS 
ROBERT C REARDANZ EPETEIA 
BERNARD J STROUTH EHETE MA 


THE FOLLOWING OFFICERS, UNITED STATES AIR 
FORCE OFFICER TRAINING GROUP FOR APPOINTMENT AS 
SECOND LIEUTENANTS IN THE REGULAR AIR FORCE, 
UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES 
CODE, SECTION 531, WITH DATES OF RANK TO BE DETER- 
MINED BY THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE. 


RAY C ADAMS, IRD 
DAVID J BEBERWYK PPYETETA 
DEBORAH E BIBEAU S330 5m 
ROLF K H BOETTGER Spa yeaa 
PATRICK M BOLAND, JRSQSSCS a 
GREG A BROWN N 
JEFFREY D COOH 
BARRY W CURTIS PETETA 
KEVIN J DAUGHERTY S730 
STEVEN P DICKE YER N 
DAVID G DUBUQUE. PRETE TA 
MICHAEL J DUNN EPEE 
DANIEL M HARBOUR PYPE E 
SCOTT A HAUSMAN PRETE TA 
JEFFREY R JENSSENPPPETETHA 
DARYL R KITCHEN PERETE WA 
PATRICIA A LAPKA PIETET 
JOSEPH P LEHNERDERPETETHA 
DAVID W LYNCH, PARETET 

JOHN C MARTIN BERETE MA 
KELLY P MAY 
RAYMOND L REYES EYSTE 
DICKEY R ROUNSAVILLEERETEMA 
DAVID M SEARS EHETE WA 

PAUL N STRADLING BRS Sai 
ROBERT T SWANSON, INF 
TIMOTHY W TARVER PERETE MA 
BRUCE L UPTON PRETE 


IN THE NAVY 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED LIEUTENANT COMMANDERS 
OF THE RESERVE OF THE U.S. NAVY FOR PERMANENT 
PROMOTION TO THE GRADE OF COMMANDER IN THE 
LINE, IN THE COMPETITIVE CATEGORY AS INDICATED. 
PURSUANT TO THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE, SECTION 5912: 


UNRESTRICTED LINE OFFICERS 


BRUCE ALLEN ABBOTT HENRY MITCHELL 
CARL H. ABELEIN ALBRIGHT 
MELINDA LEE ADAMS GENE EDWARD ALLEN 
ROBERT KEITH ADAMS, JR RICHARD L. ANDERS 
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JAMES CHRISTIAN 
ANDERSEN 

JAMES K. ANDERSEN 

DAVID OWEN ANDERSON 

DEBRA KAY ANDERSON 

DOUGLAS JEROME 
ANDERSON 

RICHARD ANDERSON 


MICHAEL SCOTT BAILEY 

MARY ELIZABETH JOAN 
BALE 

ROBERT FRANKLIN BALES, 
JR 

THOMAS ALLAN BARBER 

JON LEONARD BARKEE 

DAVID RICHARD BARNES 

DEAN HAROLD BAUDER 

MARK DAVID BAUER 

THOMAS E. BAUER 

LARRY LEE BAXA 

KENT MICHAEL BAYER 

DONALD CREIG BEAHM 

WILLIAM CLAY BEARDEN 

RONALD ANTHONY 
BEASLEY 

GEORGE TAYLOR BEATTIE, 


JR 
TERREL VERNE BECKHAM, 
JR 


ROBERT D. BELLING 

JUDITH JOAN BENDIG 

TOMMIE DOUGLAS 
BENEFIELD, JR 

DAVID RAYMOND BENNETT 

ROBERT C. BENTON 

RICHARD CHARLES BERG 

ROBERT L. BERGER 

JOHN MICHAEL BEROSKY 

BRUCE BALKCOM BEVARD 

JAMES ROBERT BLAA, JR 

WILLIAM ALLEN BLAIR 

DAVID R. BLAKE 

THOMAS H. BLAKE 

GREGGORY DEEN 
BOATRIGHT 

NANCY KONRAD BOICE 

JOHN ROBERT BOLTON 


MORRIS R. BOSARGE 
MARK MCGREGOR 
BOSWELL 
STEPHEN LOUIS BOVERI 
JAMES LEO BOWMAN 
MICHAEL BERNARD 
BRANDS 
ROBERT C. BRANTLEY 
GEORGE ALBERT BRATTON, 
Iv 
JAMES HENRY BRAUN, JR 
RICHARD LEE BRAZELL 
MARK KEVIN BRAZIER 
KURT J. BREGAR 
RICHARD LEE BRUMMITT 
MICHAEL DAVID BRUNO 
PAUL LEO BRYAN 
CHRISTOPHER JAMES 
BUEHRIG 
CYNTHIA K. BURGUNDER 
JO ANNE BURKLUND 
JON DAVID BURNETTE 
MARTIN E. BUSHIKA 
MICHAEL JOSEPH BUSSONE 
SUSAN HARTLEY BUTLER 
JULIUS S. CAESAR 
VINCENT PHILLIP CAGGIA, 
JR 
JAMES JOSEPH CAIN 
ERIC RAY CALDWELL 
KIM FRANCIS CALLAHAN 
MICHAEL CALLAHAN 
ALBERT SIDNEY CAMP 
JAMES PETER CAMPBELL 
KENNETH W. CAMPBELL 
GEORGE GUYTON CANNADY 
LEONARD S. CARITA, JR 
WENDI BRYAN CARPENTER 
MICHAEL H. CARRIKER 
BARBARA JOAN CARTER 
TIMOTHY C. CASSIDY 
KEVIN BRETT CELLARS 
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KEVIN JOSEPH CLARK 
MICHAEL PATRICK CLARK 
JOHN PATRICK COFFEY 
ROY IAN COHEN 

MARY CRABB COLDIRON 


ROBERT DAVID CONWAY 
THOMAS BRODERICK COOK 
JOHN MARK COPPIC 


JAMES R. CRANFORD 

RAYMOND PAUL CREVIER, 
JR 

ROBERT KENNETH CRIM 

RICHARD LEE CROCKER 

STEPHEN HARRISON CROW 

ANDREW JAMES CUCA 


CHRISTOPHER B. CYRWAY 

RICHARD ARTHUR 
DAPRATO 

PAUL RAYMOND 
DAUPHINAIS 

MICHAEL FRANCIS 
DAVIDSON 

GERALD RICHARD DAVIS 

NANCY ELIZABETH DAVIS 

STUART MORRISON DAVIS 

PIERS LINCOLN DAWSON 

DAVID BERNARD DEARIE 

DOUGLAS JAMES 
DEAROLPH 

NORMAN DELLINGER 

JAY ALLAN DELOACH 

HARRY SCOTT DENSON 

DAVID MICHAEL DESILVA 


PATRICK JOSEPH DONOVAN 
LESLIE ALAN DOTSON 
LINDA LOU BORGES DUBOIS 
MACK D. DUETT 

WAYNE D. DUFFALA 
RICHARD KIT DUNCAN 
MICHAEL JAMES DWYER 
JOSEPH MICHAEL EAGAN 


THOMAS LYNN EDWARDS 
MICHAEL CECIL EIDE 
ROBERT OSWALD EIDE 
MICHAEL P. ELMER 
ROBERT J. ENGEL 
CHARLES EARL ENOS 
JOHN WAYNE EPPERT, HI 
DENNIS DONALD ERDT 
MARIE SMITH ERNST 


EVANGELIST 
BRUCE PAUL EVJEN 
JEFFERSON EWIN 
ROBERT JACOB FALLON 
CHARLES STEPHEN 
FARRELL, JR 
TIMOTHY JOSEPH 
FARRELL 
DANIEL NICHOLAS FAZIO 
TIMOTHY SCOTT FELEGIE 
LEVERNE PERRY 
FERNANDEZ 
MARY ELLEN FETHERSTON 
JAMES A. FIORELLI 
MARCUS JOHN FISK 
JOYCE DAUGHERTY 
FLEISCHMAN 
KEVIN WILLIAM FLEMING 
WILLIAM JAMES FLEMING 


GLENN ALAN FLETCHER 
DUNCAN KIEFER FOBES 
DAVID LAWRENCE FOOTE 
JOSEPH MICHAEL FOSTER 
DOUGLAS W. FRANK 


GARY P. GAMBARANI 
STEPHEN MICHAEL GANN 
BENJAMIN GARCIA 
LEE A. GARD 
JOHN G. GARDINER 
JOE WHEELER GARRETT, II 
RONALD PAUL GAST 
STEPHEN GATES, JR 
MAURICE KEITH GAUTHIER 
PETER FRANCIS GAZDA 
JAMES HOWARD GENTILE 
PAUL STEVEN GERARD 
MARK KLINE GERFIN 
ERIC FRANCIS GERMAIN 
ROBERT NORMAN GEST, JR 
MARK BRADFORD GHEEN 
ROBERT MARKS GILL 
JAMES IGNATIUS 
GILLESPIE 
GARY LEE GIRARDET 
KIMBERLY 8. GLASGOW 
RICHARD ALAN 
GOLDSMITH 
CLARK BERNARD 
GOODLETT 
ROBERT A. GOODRUM 
TIMOTHY ERNEST 
GOODWIN 
GARY L. GORDON 
TAYLOR J. GORDON 
ROBERT LAWRENCE 
GOVETT 
RICHARD F. GOWARD, JR 
CHARLES MARION GRAY, III 
MARTIN KEVIN GRIFFIN 
STEVEN P. GRUBE 
ROBERT BRACY GULLEY 
ALAN H. GUREVICH 
DAVID E. GUZA 
FREDRIC W. HABERMAN, JR 
SEBASTIAN CHARLES 
HAFER 
PAUL RICHARD HALEY 
JUERGEN GARY HALF 
DAVID RUSSELL HALL 
HENRY DAVID HALL 
DON PAUL HAMBLEN 
EARL K. HAMILTON 
LARRY VIRGEL HAMMAN 
CLARK D. HANDY 
NORMAN THEODORE 
HANSEN 
RICHARD P. HANSEN 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


THE TRANSATLANTIC 
RELATIONSHIP 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1992 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, on May 18, the 
Atlantic Assembly took place in Banff, Can- 
ada. At that session, members of the assem- 
bly and associated delegations from Eastern 
Europe and the former Soviet Union held a 
momentous debate on the future of the trans- 
atlantic relationship. 

Presiding over the conference was our es- 
teemed colleague, CHARLIE ROSE, who is 
president of the assembly. He opened the 
session with an important and vital address on 
the future of that relationship. | urge Members 
to consider his wise counsel. 

Representative ROSE’s address follows: 

OPENING ADDRESS OF HON. CHARLIE ROSE 


This is the right time and the right forum 
for a deliberation on the future of the Trans- 
atlantic Relationship. It is the right time be- 
cause on both sides of the Atlantic, we are 
trying to come to terms with the profound 
changes taking place in Europe. And it is the 
right forum because as parliamentarians we 
represent publics who will now demand to 
know what this Alliance, and all the cost it 
represents, means in a post-Cold War world; 
they will reasonably ask, What benefits de- 
rive from maintaining it? 

The collapse of the Soviet empire would by 
itself require that we reexamine our prem- 
ises. But our task today is given urgency by 
the imperative—a moral and security imper- 
ative—that we deal with the endemic vio- 
lence that is scarring the European land- 
scape: 

How do we prevent such conflicts? 

And how do we deal with them once they 
have erupted? 

There is no shortage of institutions with a 
claim to relevance, But not one at this mo- 
ment has the political legitimacy or the 
military means to permit effective action. 

This new situation demands that we bring 
fresh thinking to our consideration of the 
nature of security, the roles and responsibil- 
ities of various organizations, and our re- 
spective contributions. 

One element in this process of reassess- 
ment is undisputed: the Atlantic Alliance re- 
tains a pivotal place among the various orga- 
nizations that are attempting to grapple 
with these diverse challenges. In my judg- 
ment, and I think most of us are in agree- 
ment, NATO has reacted with commendable 
flexibility and rapidity to the new condi- 
tions. The creation of the Co-operation 
Council is a welcome sign that the Alliance 
is prepared to move beyond its traditional 
role and begin to assume responsibility for 
providing security throughout Europe. 

This reorientation by NATO is being ac- 
companied by adjustments within the Alli- 
ance itself, particularly in its transatlantic 
dimension. Both North American partners 
are assessing their respective contributions 


to the Alliance. For Canada, the decision to 
end the military presence in Europe has been 
taken. For its part, the United States will 
retain a military presence but at sharply re- 
duced levels. During the time of the Cold 
War, the presence of North American armed 
forces in Europe had a clear military ration- 
ale and carried high political and symbolic 
value as a sign of ultimate commitment. But 
times and strategic conditions have changed 
dramatically and this commitment can be 
demonstrated in ways more in tune with do- 
mestic and international realities. 

Those who continue to cling to this sym- 
bolism and who react nervously to any read- 
justment should not confuse force levels 
with commitment. As an American rep- 
resentative, I am convinced that the United 
States will remain committed to, and in- 
volved in, European security. Our natural 
ties, our own self interest, and our historical 
experience will ensure that this remains so. 
It is equally certain that we will continue to 
see NATO as the primary vehicle for US in- 
volvement and engagement in Europe. 

My starting point for this debate, there- 
fore, is not whether the United States will 
remain involved in NATO and in Europe but 
how we can make this involvement more ef- 
fective: How collectively we can ensure that 
our Alliance plays a full and proper role in 
achieving peace and stability in Europe. To- 
gether, we must find ways to harness the po- 
tential that has served us so well in the past 
to meet the challenges of the future. 

Specifically, we must ask how NATO can 
help in the search for solutions to the mul- 
tiple sources of instability that are now af- 
flicting Europe? One answer must be to 
achieve a more effective relationship be- 
tween NATO and the CSCE. We must find 
ways in which the unique assets of the Alli- 
ance can be placed at the service of the 
broader interests of European security. 

The Co-operation Council represents a first 
step in this direction. It will perform an im- 
portant educational role in providing advice 
and expertise to the countries of Central and 
Eastern Europe on a range of security-relat- 
ed issues. But this role, in my judgment, is 
not enough. NATO must adopt a more active 
role in the search for security in Europe. 

We should have no illusions. Politically 
this will be difficult to achieve. Neverthe- 
less, a start should be made. I believe that 
the Co-operation Council could provide a 
manageable forum not simply to discuss re- 
gional disputes but to find common ground 
and move actively toward real compromise 
and conflict resolution. 

The other answer lies in using NATO's 
military assets for new, more diverse, but 
more relevant purposes. I believe NATO 
must restructure its military forces radi- 
cally—and rethink the use of these forces—if 
it is to harness its military potential in a 
manner that relates to today’s needs. Let us 
be clear about this: NATO has assets unique 
in the world which can and should be utilized 
where they can be brought to bear with con- 
structive effect. 

These unique assets are: 

The elaborate defence planning arrange- 
ments that NATO has developed and prac- 
ticed during many years; 


The co-ordination of national defence 
plans; 

The agreeing of standards and goals for 
military forces; 

The regular co-operation and exchange of 
information between our Ministries of 
Defence; and 

The existence of an integrated command 
structure that routinely carries out all the 
peacetime planning and joint training need- 
ed to ensure that our armed forces could act 
in unison should the occasion arise. 

Of all the world’s multinational institu- 
tions—a veritable alphabet soup—only NATO 
has the ability to bring multinational mili- 
tary force to bear. 

Now, some will respond by saying that 
NATO has already adopted a new strategy 
and is already developing a new force struc- 
ture. But the central orientation of this new 
approach remains the traditional—and I be- 
lieve anachronistic—orientation of defence 
of our own territory against a direct attack. 
Such a defence is being maintained against 
threats which we can no longer specify and 
which frankly most of us find difficult to 
imagine. 

There is no doubt that defence of our own 
territory must remain one function of our 
forces. But in today’s environment that 
function is not enough to justify the enor- 
mous effort and expenditure. The reality is 
that the rationale guiding Alliance strategy 
has little to do with what we all recognize is 
the most serious security concern in Europe. 

Let us therefore give our forces a mission 
that is truly relevant to today’s problems. 
Let us demonstrate to our public that their 
taxes are supporting military forces and an 
Alliance mechanism that are relevant to to- 
day’s concerns. 

How can we achieve this objective? The 
first step is clear: Our political authorities 
must formally endorse peace-keeping as a 
mission for the Alliance; and they must then 
task our military authorities to undertake 
the necessary preparations. 

By peace-keeping, I mean the broad range 
of military activities required for conflict 
prevention and resolution. These range from 
the sending of individual observers and mon- 
itors to the dispatch of active combat- 
equipped units. 

If we to make this transition from terri- 
torial defence to a more diverse military 
role, we will need interplay between our po- 
litical and military authorities. I want our 
military authorities to begin to think about 
how the Alliance could respond if asked. I 
would like them to assess what forces are 
available, with what experience, what logis- 
tic and support capabilities are required, and 
what sort of multinational units would be 
appropriate. In other words, just as our mili- 
tary authorities have co-ordinated our ef- 
forts to face a direct military threat, so they 
should now co-ordinate our collective efforts 
to address the multiple risks that exist 
throughout Europe. 

Of course, preparing ourselves militarily to 
perform a peacekeeping role is only the be- 
ginning. We will also need to achieve a new 
political framework that provides for effec- 
tive decisions relating to the commitment of 
NATO forces when the need arises. This 
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framework presumably will provide that 
NATO assets would be used only if requested 
by a legitimate political authority—meaning 
the United Nations or the CSCE. 


Any such framework would provide, of 
course, that other, non-NATO forces would 
also be used regularly. Several countries out- 
side of the Alliance have considerable experi- 
ence in peacekeeping, and it is hardly our as- 
piration to see NATO become the world's po- 
lice-force. But NATO does offer what is 
unique and what in some circumstances will 
be essential: a core of military forces which 
can act together rapidly and cohesively. 


While such a framework is easy to sketch 
in the abstract, it will be enormously dif- 
ficult to achieve in the real world. Therefore, 
what I have said today may be summarized 
as follows: NATO has two tasks—one of mili- 
tary reorientation and one of developing a 
new political framework to give utility to 
that new military orientation—and we 
should be working on both tasks simulta- 
neously and with some sense of urgency. 


Let me conclude my remarks by turning to 
our own work in this Assembly. I believe we 
have set a good example in responding to the 
needs of Central and Eastern Europe. Build- 
ing on the work of my predecessors, these 
are three aspects of my Presidency of which 
Iam particularly proud: 


1. First, the presence and active involve- 
ment here in Banff of our associate dele- 
gates“ is living proof that the initiative 
launched by Bill Roth and myself is working; 


2. Second, the Rose-Roth seminars are an 
excellent example of the Assembly respond- 
ing to particular problems, and in areas 
where we can be most helpful. We have had 
seminars on parliamentary control of 
defence, on defence conversion, on CSCE. But 
let me highlight for one moment our semi- 
nars in Vilnius and Riga on Baltic security. 
These seminars focussed on a regional prob- 
lem of some urgency, they drew together the 
various interested parties, including the 
local Russian military who are the source of 
the problem, but they also involved Alliance 
legislators, thereby placing a regional prob- 
lem in the broader European perspective, 


Without doubt, we achieved a better mu- 
tual understanding of this problem and, I 
would like to think, moved the issue just 
slightly closer to resolution. I am pleased 
that this process has been taken a stage fur- 
ther here in Banff with further meetings be- 
tween Baltic and Russian parliamentarians. 
Nothing symbolizes the value of our work 
more than the mutual understanding and 
confidence that these meetings have pro- 
vided, 


Who knows? Perhaps we can achieve the 
same progress with respect to an issue which 
has preoccupied us here: the Macedonia ques- 
tion, which will be the focus of one of our 
Rose-Roth seminars in Athens in October. 


Finally, I believe the role that this Assem- 
bly will play in the organization of the new 
CSCE parliamentary assembly is an excel- 
lent example of the sort of co-operation and 
interaction that should exist between NATO 
and the CSCE. So long as the Assembly con- 
tinues to perform such a role, reacting with 
flexibility and imagination to the needs of 
today, you need have no fear of continuing 
American interest, involvement, and com- 
mitment, 
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KILLIAN AND PALMETTO HIGH 
STUDENTS HARMONIZE 


HON. ILEANA ROS-LEHTINEN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1992 


Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN. Mr. Speaker, | would 
like to call my colleagues’ attention to the un- 
precedented cooperation between two rival 
high school bands in Miami. Killian High 
School and Palmetto High School in Miami 
have been rivals in football, band competition, 
and all kinds of competitive activities as long 
as they have both existed. But this year, the 
students and parents of both schools bands, 
orchestras, and jazz bands are cooperating to 
hold a joint music and arts show to raise funds 
for the music departments in both schools. 
Students like Karen Eber, Killian's band cap- 
tain, and Robert Longfield, Palmetto's orches- 
tra director express enthusiasm about learning 
to make music together, instead of competing. 

The Miami Herald published an article on 
the remarkable cooperation between these 
rival schools which | would like to include in 
the RECORD: 

KILLIAN, PALMETTO TO HARMONIZE 
(By Manuel M. Ruiz) 

For once, the rival bands of Killian and 
Palmetto high schools will meet on one field 
without trying to outgun each other during 
a performance. 

Call it the band of the bands. 

This Sunday, the marching, jazz and con- 
cert bands as well as the auxiliary dance 
lines, majorettes and flag corps from Killian 
and Palmetto will team up to cosponsor a 
music and arts festival fund-raiser at the 
Deering Estate, 16701 SW 72nd Ave. 

“We've never done this before,“ said Kil- 
lian band captain Karen Eber. But our band 
parent groups thought it would be a great 
way to raise money for our music and band 
programs.” 

Although the schools are rivals on the 
football field. Eber said the unusual partner- 
ship isn’t far-fetched because both schools 
serve students from some of the same South 
Dade neighborhoods. 

“We're sister schools,“ Eber said. “We're 
part of the same neighborhoods and we're 
both wonderful bands that have worked to- 
gether before. We have a friendly rivalry 
going.“ 

Palmetto shares the same excitement. 

“We're looking forward to making music 
together,“ said Robert Longfield, Palmetto 
High's orchestra director. It's going to be a 
beautiful performance and we owe it to our 
parents for their great support of our music 
programs.“ 

Sunday's event starts at 9 a.m. with an 
arts and crafts exhibition. The outdoor con- 
certs begin at 11 a.m. with individual per- 
formances from some of the school’s top so- 
loists. The jazz and concert bands from each 
school as well as Palmetto High’s orchestra 
and percussion ensemble will come on at 
12:30 p.m. and alternate performances until 5 
p.m. Then both bands will combine to play 
The Star-Spangled Banner. 

High school bands traditionally receive 
supplemental support from Dade school 
budgets, but that funding has decreased in 
the past two years, said Killian band director 
Alan Fetterman. 

“This past football season we were budg- 
eted for transportation to only four of our 
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team’s 10 or so games. If our principal didn’t 
help us at the last minute, we wouldn't have 
been able to go.“ Fetterman said. 

Currently, most of the Killian band’s an- 
nual budget of $40,000 comes from year-round 
fund-raising activities that members and 
their parents sponsor. These include car 
washes, doughnut sales and candy sales. 

Mr. Speaker, | commend the Palmetto and 
Killian: High School band students, majorettes, 
flag corps and dance groups for their out- 
standing spirit of cooperation. | especially 
commend the two schools’ parents groups 
which put this celebration together. Coopera- 
tion between rivals can help our children learn 
to get along together, and to heal some of the 
divisions that separate our society. 


THE CONCERNED BLACK MEN, 
INC., BLACK YOUTH RECOGNI- 
TION AND AWARDS BANQUET 


HON. LUCIEN E. BLACKWELL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1992 


Mr. BLACKWELL. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to honor the Philadelphia Chapter of Con- 
cerned Black Men, Inc., on the occasion of 
their Annual Recognition and Awards Banquet. 
This national organization, which was founded 
in my own hometown of Philadelphia, intro- 
duces many of our disadvantaged African- 
American sons and daughters to the role mod- 
els they desperately need, and assists our 
youth in their development into respectable 
and successful adults. 

Mr. Speaker, the Annual Recognition and 
Awards Banquet, which will take place on Sat- 
urday, June 6, 1992, will be an occasion to 
celebrate the achievements of young Afro- 
Americans. Children and young adults from 
around Philadelphia will gather to listen to and 
speak with our city's exceptional young men 
and women. Along with the many other 
projects sponsored by Concerned Black Men, 
the event is a demonstration of support and 
encouragement for our next generation of 
leaders by Philadelphia's men. On the night of 
the banquet, the Concerned Black Men will 
also award college scholarships to deserving 
and needy, inner-city, high school graduates. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask my distinguished col- 
leagues to join me in commending the Phila- 
delphia Chapter of Concerned Black Men, 
Inc., who, by donating their time, their effort 
and their skills, demolishes the myth that black 
men are indifferent to the young and the future 
of their community. In particular, their Rec- 
ognition and Awards Banquet will be an inspi- 
ration to our community. 


TRIBUTE TO JASON 
BARTHOLOMEW 


HON. JAMES A. TRAFICANT, JR. 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1992 
Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, | have the 


special honor of congratulating Jason Bar- 
tholomew, the winner of the “First in the Na- 
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tion” Poster Contest for the “Easter Thyme” 
sponsored by the Catholic War Vets. 

Young Jason is a fourth grader at St. 
Charles School in Boardman in my 17th Dis- 
trict of Ohio. Congratulations, Jason. 

Mr. Speaker, it took a great deal of courage 
and talent to create a winning work for such 
an outstanding contest and | am proud to pay 
tribute to Jason for persevering. The reward is 
well deserved. 


A TRIBUTE TO SEIG ROTHSCHILD 
HON. RICHARD E. NEAL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1992 


Mr. NEAL of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, | 
wish to recognize and pay tribute to the ex- 
traordinary service Mr. Seig Rothschild has 
contributed to the Springfield, MA, community. 
Mr. Rothschild’s selfless efforts have been 
recognized by the Kodimoh Brotherhood in 
one of their highest awards, the Kodimoh 
Brotherhood Humanitarian Award. 

The Kodimoh Brotherhood Humanitarian 
Award was established in 1982 by a past 
president, Max Gruber. The award was made 
in loving memory of Mr. Gruber’s parents, Ida 
and Ben Gruber. The award is given to 
Kodimoh members who have distinguished 
themselves for their unrelenting commitment 
to serving others. The members receiving the 
award have committed themselves to worthy 
causes in the community and generously 
given their time, concern, and dedication to 
those who need assistance. 

Mr. Speaker, Seig Rothschild is one who is 
certainly deserving of this prestigious award. 
Seig and his wife, Nellie, came to Springfield 
in 1940 and joined Congregation Kodimoh in 
the same year. They have been married for 54 
years, and have two sons, Michael and David, 
plus five grandchildren. Mr. Rothschild is re- 
tired from Blake’s Department Store. 

Mr. Rothschild’s service to his community is 
exemplary. He has been a volunteer for the 
Springfield Jewish Federation for 40 years. Mr. 
Rothschild also finds time to commit to the 
Jewish Nursing Home, and participate in the 
Meals on Wheels Program for senior shut-ins. 
He was a founding member of the Kodimoh 
bingo, which helped raise much-needed funds 
for the Congregation Kodimoh during its fledg- 
ling years. He has been a lifelong member of 
the Kodimoh Brotherhood and its fundraising 
counterpart, the 120 Club. During his tenure 
with the brotherhood, Mr. Rothschild gave be- 
nevolently of himself. Being an active blood 
donor for many years, he also taught English 
to new immigrants and tirelessly served the 
Jewish community in any capacity asked of 
him. Seig and Nellie are consistently dedi- 
cated to the improvement of the quality of life 
for all people in our community, and have es- 
pecially concentrated their work on the elderly. 

Unfortunately there are not many people like 
Mr. Rothschild. If there were more people who 
would give their time and effort to help those 
who are incapable of helping themselves, we 
would live in a much gentler world. Mr. Speak- 
er, | want to take this time to gratefully recog- 
nize the tireless efforts of Mr. Seig Rothschild 
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and thank him for all his contributions to the 
community. 


A SPECIAL TRIBUTE TO DR. 
CHARLES A. WALKER 


HON. LOUIS STOKES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1992 


Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, | am saddened 
to inform my colleagues of the recent death of 
Charles A. Walker, Ph.D. Dr. Walker directed 
the Office of Outreach Development at the Na- 
tional Library of Medicine. With his passing on 
May 16, 1992, the Nation lost a great scientist 
and notable leader. During this lifetime, Dr. 
Walker enjoyed a distinguished career and 
served as an inspiration to all. | want to share 
with my colleagues some of the highlights of 
his career. 

Charles A. Walker earned a magna cum 
laude bachelor of science degree in science 
and agriculture from Arkansas A&M College 
and a master’s degree in biochemistry and nu- 
trition from Washington State University. He 
went on to earn a doctorate in pharmacology 
from Stritch School of Medicine, Loyola Uni- 
versity. Dr. Walker’s postdoctoral training in- 
cluded research at Harvard, Woods Hole Ma- 
rine Biological Laboratory, the University of 
California at Berkeley, Lawrence Radiation 
Laboratory, and at NASA facilities. 

Mr. Speaker, the academic career of 
Charles Walker ranged from assistant profes- 
sor of biology at Fort Valley State to professor 
and chairman of the pharmacology department 
of the School of Veterinary Medicine at 
Tuskegee Institute. He also served as dean of 
the College of Pharmacy and coordinator of 
the Health Science Center at Florida A&M 
University, and as chancellor of the University 
of Arkansas at Pine Bluff. 

As director of the Office of Outreach Devel- 
opment at the National Library of Medicine, 
Dr. Walker was spearheading efforts to con- 
nect underserved health professionals, many 
of whom practice in rural and inner-city minor- 
ity communities, to the enormous computer- 
ized medical information resources of the Li- 
brary. One focus of his efforts was the lower 
Mississippi Delta region, one of the poorest 
areas of the Nation. | am pleased to learn that 
the National Library will continue this outreach 
program to which Dr. Walker contributed so 
much. 

We look with pride upon Dr. Walker's many 
accomplishments during his lifetime. He is the 
author of more than 150 scientific publications 
and the organizer of international symposia in 
Japan, France, Italy. Germany, and China. In 
addition, Dr. Walker is credited with instituting 
the first and only doctorate program in the 
pharmaceutical sciences at a historically black 
institution, Florida A&M University. 

Mr. Speaker, | join his family, colleagues, 
and friends in mourning the passing of 
Charles Walker. We have lost a good friend, 
our youth have lost a positive role model, and 
our Nation has lost a valued scientist, educa- 
tor, and leader. 
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RESOLUTION OF POLITICAL AC- 
TION COMMITTEE OF CHERRY 
HILL 


HON. ROBERT E. ANDREWS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1992 


Mr. ANDREWS of New Jersey. Mr. Speak- 
er, | rise today to enter into the RECORD a res- 
olution passed by the Political Action Commit- 
tee of Cherry Hill, NJ, on April 3, 1992. The 
resolution addresses allegations that Secretary 
of State James A. Baker Ill made three anti- 
semitic remarks, and raises concerns that 
Secretary Baker has not satisfactorily re- 


sponded to those allegations. 

| want the RECORD to show that | have re- 
quested a response from Secretary Baker, 
and that | agree with the resolution of the 
Cherry Hill committee that the Secretary 
should consider resigning his post if he is un- 
able to clarify his alleged remarks. 

Thank you. 

POLITICAL ACTION COMMITTEE OF CHERRY 

HILL 


Whereas Secretary of State James Baker 
has denied reports that he made an obscene 
remark about American Jews, but has failed 
to address reports of two related remarks, 
that he has referred to pro-Israel congress- 
men as the little Knesset“ (as reported in 
the Philadelphia Inquirer) and that he has 
said, Jews remember the Holocaust, but 
they forget insults as soon as they smell 
cash! (as reported in the Israeli daily 
Ma’ariv); and 

Whereas the allegations made about 
Baker's statements follow a series of actions 
by the Secretary that could be seen as con- 
firming the attitude expressed in the deroga- 
tory statements, including: authoring United 
Nations resolutions condemning Israel in ex- 
traordinarily harsh language, implying, dur- 
ing Congressional testimony, that the re- 
quested loan guarantees for Israel are U.S. 
grants; becoming the first U.S. Secretary of 
State to challenge the right of Jews to live 
in all parts of Jerusalem; and, most recently, 
the apparent leaking to the media of erro- 
neous information concerning alleged Israeli 
transfer of Patriot technology to other coun- 
tries; 

Therefore, we express our concern that the 
Secretary’s failure to clarify the reports al- 
leging anti-Jewish remarks, and his pursu- 
ance of a policy of confrontation with our 
ally Israel, is damaging American credibility 
and Mr. Baker should consider resigning so 
as not to undermine the ability of the U.S. 
administration to serve as an effective, hon- 
est broker in the Arab-Israeli peace negotia- 
tions. 


WOMAN’S CLUB OF HIALEAH 
HONORED AS CLUB OF THE YEAR 


HON. ILEANA ROS-LEHTINEN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1992 


Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN. Mr. Speaker, | would 
like to congratulate the Woman's Club of Hia- 
leah on their well-deserved selection as club 
of the year by the Florida Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs. The Woman's Club of Hialeah, 
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founded in 1922, has a long history of commu- 
nity service, including the founding of a library, 
raising funds for welfare centers, and support- 
ing the preservation of history, culture, and the 
environment. 

Headed by club president Ann Thompson, 
the Hialeah club performed over 15,000 hours 
of community service during 1991. That is an 
average of 5 weeks of full-time work per mem- 
ber. Their service included raising funds for 
scholarships, hospitals, and historical libraries. 

The Miami Herald published an article about 
this generous and outstanding group of 
women which | ask to be included in the 
record: 


Even 70 years ago, being mothers and wives 
was not enough for a group of Hialeah 
women. 

As a way to get involved, they formed the 
Women's Club of Hialeah in 1922 and got to 
work: they founded a library, created schol- 
arships, raised funds for welfare centers, dis- 
seminated information on political issues 
and defended the preservation of history, 
culture and environment. 

Seven decades later, the club is stronger 
than ever. 

The Florida Federation of Women's Clubs, 
an umbrella organization for the state’s 320 
women’s clubs, gave the Hialeah club the 
Lois B. Perkins Leadership Achievement 
Award. The annual award recognizes the 
state’s most outstanding club. 

“They well deserve it.“ said Bert Alberti, 
first vice president of the federation. “They 
work for their community in every single 
area: in the arts, in conservation, in chil- 
dren’s safety and education.“ 

The award is given by a statewide panel of 
judges that verifies each club’s list of accom- 
plishments. 

In 1991, the Hialeah club spent 15,451 hours 
in volunteer activities. Put another way, 
each of the club’s 77 members gave an aver- 
age of five weeks of full-time work—for free. 

Among the year’s projects: fund-raising ef- 
forts for a $300 and a $500 scholarship, the 
Carianne Center, the Christian Home for 
Children, and a van and playground equip- 
ment at the Winn-Dixie Hope Lodge at Jack- 
son Memorial Hospital. 

In Hialeah, they helped the John F. Ken- 
nedy's library buy $1,000 worth of books and 
donated a cabinet to display memorabilia of 
the city’s history. 

“I think what makes them so effective is 
their energy level,“ said Hialeah Council- 
woman Natacha Millan. They organize 
themselves, follow through and don’t get 
sidetracked.” 

“If our council were as well-organized as 
they are, it would run much better.“ Millan 
said. 

The Club, at 525 W. First Ave., has main- 
tained a steady membership for the past 10 
years, said President Ann Thompson. Most of 
the members are women over 40, who are ei- 
ther retired or have their own business. To 
attract younger women, the club will begin a 
monthly evening meeting to accommodate 
women who work outside the home. 

Giving time, energy and talent to the com- 
munity for free comes naturally to the club 
members, said Thompson, a member for 30 
years. 

When my children were little, I was in the 
PTA and the Brownies, but I felt this was for 
me—I was contributing to the community 
something from me.” 

Said Mary Adams, also a longtime member 
and one of the club's leaders: The women in 
our club are women who all really want to 
help.” 
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Mr. Speaker, | commend the 77 members of 
the Woman's Club of Hialeah for their out- 
standing service to the people of Florida. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN PRESI- 
DENT JAMES J. DUDERSTADT 
WRITES ON AMERICA’S NEEDS IN 
SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1992 


Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, | 
would like to bring to the attention of our col- 
leagues a thoughtful op-ed article that ap- 
peared in today’s Washington Post titled “Too 
Many Scientists? Don’t Believe It.” This article 
was written by James J. Duderstadt, president 
of the University of Michigan and Chairman of 
the National Science Board, the body respon- 
sible for overseeing the policies governing the 
National Science Foundation. 

Mr. Speaker, as chairman of the Education 
and Labor Committee, | applaud President 
Duderstadt's observation that we must make a 
national commitment to improving science 
education at all levels. In these rapidly chang- 
ing times, it is particularly important that our 
young people be encouraged to pursue oppor- 
tunities in areas where there is greatest 
need—in science and engineering. As we face 
new challenges in the global marketplace, our 
Nation's competitiveness will increasingly de- 
pend on our ability to train and educate our 
youth to be prepared for the new world. 

| insert the text of the article at this point. 

[From the Washington Post, June 2, 1992] 

TOO MANY SCIENTISTS? DON’T BELIEVE IT 

(By James J. Duderstadt) 

Recently, the debate over whether the 
United States is developing adequate num- 
bers of scientists and engineers to meet fu- 
ture national needs has taken on a disturb- 
ing tone. To hear Congress, the media, policy 
gurus and even a few scientists tell it, we 
will soon face a glut of scientists and engi- 
neers in America. 

Of course, these same concerns were raised 
in the early 1970s—remember the mythical 
PhD taxi driver? But those projecting an 
oversupply were wrong then, and they are 
wrong now. Unfortunately, the stridency and 
nature of their arguments poses far greater 
danger today that it did two decades ago, 
since it threatens to undermine our national 
commitment to improving science education 
at all levels. 

The current debate was triggered, in part, 
by recent congressional hearings that fo- 
cused criticism on a single preliminary re- 
search study performed five years ago by the 
National Science Foundation. This study 
suggested the United States could face a 
shortfall of more than a half-million sci- 
entists and engineers over the next two dec- 
ades if the present decline in the number of 
college-age students associated with the 
postwar baby boom/bust cycles was not coun- 
tered by other factors or programs. 

Going far beyond criticizing this particular 
study, Rep. Howard Wolpe (D-Mich.) charac- 
terized these projections as a deliberate de- 
ception designed by the National Science 
Foundation to promote a budget increase for 
science education. Following in his wake, 
The Post referred to the incident in an edi- 
torial entitled Pipeline Paranoia.” 
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While it is difficult to project manpower 
needs, certain trends seem likely. On the one 
hand, the downturn of the defense industry is 
likely to release many scientists and engi- 
neers for civilian purposes—at least for the 
next few years. Additional manpower may 
become available from the disintegrating so- 
cialist economies, although it has never been 
wise public policy to depend heavily upon 
foreign capital, whether human or financial. 

On the other hand, the effects of the de- 
cline in the number of 18-year-olds will be 
with us for at least another decade. Further- 
more, an increasing percentage of college- 
age students are minorities and women, who 
historically have had low participation rates 
in science and engineering (believed to result 
from inadequate encouragement and sup- 
port). In addition, over the past two decades 
college students have been rapidly moving 
away from science and engineering majors. 
Nationwide, 10 times as many students 
major in accounting as in mathematics; last 
year, at my own University of Michigan, we 
graduated more than 1,300 students planning 
to enter law school but only 22 in mathe- 
matics. 

Of course, the most important factor af- 
fecting our long-term production of sci- 
entists is the tragic inadequacy of our pri- 
mary and secondary science and mathe- 
matics education programs. The results of 
this educational disaster are felt at every 
point along the path to postgraduate and 
professional degrees. Tragically, most grad- 
uates taking jobs in government, business, 
education, the media and other professions 
will lack adequate understanding of the sci- 
entific and technological factors increas- 
ingly influencing the world in which they 
must function. 

On the demand side, the recession cer- 
tainly has had a short-term impact on the 
job market. But to believe that this will per- 
sist is to assume that the United States will 
never again recover its economic prosper- 
ity—a self-fulfilling prophecy if we do not 
pay attention to science education needs. Or 
it is to fail to understand the knowledge-in- 
tensive nature of the modern world economy. 
Our competitors get this point, and are put- 
ting a far higher priority on science edu- 
cation requirements for their work forces 
than we are. 

Recent media hype to the contrary, NSF 
studies of long-term, high-level manpower 
needs have had little or nothing to do with 
the significant growth in the NSF budget for 
science education in recent years. The fact is 
that more than 80 percent of this increased 
funding has been aimed at improving our dis- 
astrous K-12 science and mathematics edu- 
cation; less than 20 percent of the increase 
has gone to undergraduate or graduate pro- 
grams intended to increase the flow of stu- 
dents through the science pipeline to ad- 
vanced degrees. Indeed, we can thank Con- 
gress for wisely providing leadership for this 
important national policy initiative in 
science education—although you would not 
know it from the recent hearings on this 
subject. 

In 20 years we have come full circle in this 
squabble over how many scientists and engi- 
neers eventually may sit on the head of a 
pin. It would be a great folly to be blinded by 
immediate events and issues—the end of the 
Cold War, the recession, an obscure debate 
among demographers and statisticians—so 
that we cannot see the long-term trends that 
will determine the strength and prosperity of 
our nation. 

The real issue before us today is how to 
prepare the next generation of Americans to 
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work in the growing number of jobs that call 
for scientific and technical knowledge and 
skills. Isn't it time to end this finger-point- 
ing and get serious about effective science 
and mathematics education for America’s 
children? 


TRIBUTE TO PAUL RADER 
HON. JAMES A. TRAFICANT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1992 


Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to pay tribute to Paul Rader of my 17th Con- 
gressional District in Ohio, a man who is cur- 
rently riding his bicycle across the country for 
the American Lung Association. Paul Rader is 
cycling from Los Angeles to Boston, collecting 
a penny per mile from over 200 sponsors. 

Several years ago, Paul Rader was a well- 
accomplished endurance athlete. He com- 
peted actively in outdoor speedskating but 
eventually was hampered by injuries. At one 
point in his life, Paul needed surgery on one 
of his lungs. The treatment performed saved 
Paul's life and he hasn't forgotten the impor- 
tant role that the American Lung Association 
played in funding research. 

Now, Paul wants to give something back to 
the American Lung Association and to help 
people like him. Paul is riding 3,300 miles in 
47 days in order to raise money. Right about 
now, Paul is probably about half way, some- 
where in the American Midwest. 

Mr. Speaker, Paul Rader, and the other 80 
participants in this cross-country journey 
should be commended for their sacrifice. 
Sometimes | envy him, spinning through towns 
and farms, over the mountains and across 
prairies, down in the drops racing along with 
other cyclists, while I’m stuck here in Wash- 
ington. | sure hope the wind is at his back. 


TESTIMONY BEFORE THE RULES 
COMMITTEE REGARDING DE- 
FENSE AUTHORIZATION ACT FOR 
FISCAL YEAR 1993 


HON. ROBERT E. ANDREWS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1992 


Mr. ANDREWS of New Jersey. Mr. Speak- 
er, as the House considers the Defense Au- 
thorization Act for fiscal year 1993, | hope that 
Members of the House will consider the testi- 
mony which | gave today before the Rules 
Committee. | am submitting this testimony for 
the RECORD. 

STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT E, ANDREWS 

BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON RULES 

Chairman Moakley, thank you for allowing 
me this opportunity to testify before the 
Committee on two amendments to FY93 De- 
fense Authorization Act which myself and 
Rep. Hunter of California are offering to- 
gether. 

These amendments address the subject of 
overseas naval ship repairs. As you may 
know, my district in Southern New Jersey 
relies heavily on the Philadelphia Naval 
Shipyard (PNSY) for its economic survival. 
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Last year, during the deliberations of the 
Base Closure and Realignment Commission, I 
learned that more than $200 million dollars 
in naval repairs are performed overseas 
every year. While these millions of dollars 
worth of U.S. tax dollars are creating thou- 
sands of jobs for shipyard workers overseas, 
nearly five thousand of my constituents are 
threatened with the loss of their jobs be- 
cause of the closure of PNSY. 

For this reason, the Philadelphia area dele- 
gation asked the General Accounting Office 
to investigate whether the work performed 
overseas is economically or militarily justi- 
fied. The GAO is still conducting its inves- 
tigation, but has been providing my office 
with periodic updates on their progress. The 
results so far have been shocking, not be- 
cause of what the GAO has found, but be- 
cause of what it has not been able to find. 

Specifically, the GAO has asked the Navy 
for access to five years worth of data on the 
work performed in the Philippines and 
Japan. When the GAO last reported to my of- 
fice, the Navy had provided no information 
on the work performed at Subic Bay in the 
Philippines during this time and had re- 
ceived partial data on two years worth of the 
work performed at Yokosuka, Japan. 

My independent attempts to obtain this in- 
formation have been even less successful. I 
have made a blanket request for all con- 
tracts for naval work performed at foreign 
shipyards in the last five years, and any in- 
formation on work scheduled at foreign 
yards in the next five years. I initially made 
this request in October of 1991. In late Feb- 
ruary of 1992, in response to this request, I 
received a handful of the contracts for work 
performed at Yokosuka, Japan in FY90. 
Shortly thereafter, I renewed my blanket re- 
quest for work in the last five years, and 
plans for the coming five years. As a back 
up, I have also asked for this information in 
the form of a Freedom of Information Act” 
request on behalf of myself and the residents 
of the First Congressional District of New 
Jersey. To date, the Navy has made no offi- 
cial response to these requests. 

Perhaps the most shocking issue which has 
been raised by this investigation is the ques- 
tion of whether the Navy is complying with 
current ship building and ship repair laws. 
Section 7309 of Title 10 of the U.S. Code pro- 
hibits the Navy from building ships overseas, 
unless the President provides a waiver for 
national security reasons, and prohibits all 
ships homeported in the United States from 
being repaired overseas, except for un- 
planned, emergency repairs during voyages. 
As part of their investigation, the GAO 
asked the Navy to explain how it complies 
with this statute. Shockingly, the Navy told 
the GAO that it has never codified this stat- 
ute into a written policy. The Navy main- 
tains, however, that it complies with the 
statute in principle.“ The GAO, and again 
my office, have asked the Navy to provide 
the data which would document its compli- 
ance with this law. Again, the Navy has yet 
to respond to these requests. Most recently, 
more than a dozen of the members of the 
House of Representatives signed a letter to 
Secretary Garret of the Navy renewing the 
request that this data be released. (Appendix 


D) 

Although the Navy has not been forthcom- 
ing in releasing any of this information, the 
scant information which we have received 
has yielded remarkable results. Based on the 
partial data on two years worth of work per- 
formed at Yokosuka, Japan, the GAO pro- 
jected the costs to the Navy of having this 
work performed at West Coast shipyards. 
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The GAO estimated that the movement of 
this work would cost the Navy somewhere 
between $80 million to $250 million over a 
five year period. However, my office then 
conducted an independent analysis of the 
economic effects of having this work per- 
formed in the United States, and the con- 
sequent effect on the federal budget. (Appen- 
dix B) This analysis shows that the federal 
government could save $2.2 million per year, 
and employ 500 shipyard workers, by per- 
forming this work in the United States. This 
work at Yokosuka represents only a portion 
of the work performed overseas every year. 

A second important piece of information 
was given to my office not by the Navy prop- 
er, but from an anonymous source within the 
Navy. My office received a copy of a internal 
Navy memo regarding the work schedule for 
the Yokosuka shipyard in the next five 
years. (Appendix C) This memo reveals 
Yokosuka has traditionally performed ap- 
proximately 250,000 mandays worth of repair 
work every year. The Navy, however, has 
scheduled Yokosuka for over 400,000 mandays 
per year for the next five years. These esti- 
mates do not include emergency work and 
voyage repairs that are inherently un- 
planned. The memo states that Yokosuka 
will not be able to complete overhauls on the 
USS MOBILE BAY and the USS INDEPEND- 
ENCE, as well as other major packages. 

This information is disturbing for many 
different reasons. First, there are obvious 
strategic dangers if half of the maintenance 
of the Pacific fleet cannot be performed as 
scheduled. Second, this memo strongly sug- 
gests that the Navy may be breaking the law 
and ignoring Section 7309 of Title 10. There 
are 20 U.S. naval vessels which are 
homeported, or forward deployed” in the 
Western Pacific. Because of Section 7309, 
these are the only ships on which planned 
maintenance can legally be performed over- 
seas. It is unlikely that this twenty ship 
fleet could provide 400,000 mandays of repair 
work for five consecutive years. While this is 
not definitive proof, this strongly suggests 
that the Navy is planning to perform work at 
Yokosuka on ships homeported in the United 
States. Finally, during his April 2nd testi- 
mony before the Armed Services Seapower 
Subcommittee, Admiral Lang testified that 
the Navy exceeds the requirements of Sec- 
tion 7309 by planning to perform major over- 
hauls of ships in the United States before 
they are forward deployed, or after they have 
returned to the United States. This memo 
reveals, however, that the Navy is planning 
a five month, 200,000 manday repair of the 
USS INDEPENDENCE in FY94. Although de- 
finitive proof could only come with the 
Navy's complete work schedule, this fact 
would seem to contravene Admiral Lang's 
testimony. 

Chairman, I am the first to admit that I do 
not know whether the Navy is breaking the 
law in performing this work at overseas ship- 
yards. I also have no way of knowing wheth- 
er Section 7309 should be amended to require 
that ships homeported abroad should be 
brought to the United States for planned 
maintenance. Further, I readily admit that 
there are legitimate circumstances under 
which naval ships must be repaired abroad. 
However, two things are clear. First, there is 
tantalizing, though sketchy, evidence that 
the Navy is unnecessarily sending ships 
homeported in the United States to foreign 
shipyards, to the detriment of the law and 
thousands of American shipyard workers. 
Second, the Navy is not being forthcoming in 
releasing the information necessary to deter- 
mine if this is the case. For this reason, Rep- 
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resentative Hunter and I have worked close- 
ly to design two amendments to this year’s 
Defense Authorization Act which, we hope, 
will rectify this situation. 

The first amendment is a modified version 
of H.R. 4222, the American Shipyard Worker 
Protection Act, legislation which I intro- 
duced in February of this year. This legisla- 
tion would require that all naval repairs be 
performed in the United States, unless the 
Secretary of Defense certifies to the House 
and Senate Armed Services Committees that 
the work is of an emergency nature, or that 
there is a compelling economic or national 
security reason for the work to be done 
abroad, H.R. 4222 has been cosponsored by 
twenty-four members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. This distinguished list of co- 
sponsors includes six members of the Armed 
Services Committee, five full committee 
chairmen, and Representative Frost of the 
Rules Committee. 

Representative Hunter took the lead in of- 
fering my legislation as an amendment to 
H.R. 5006 in the Armed Services Committee. 
At that time, the amendment was tabled be- 
cause of concerns that it would negatively 
impact the families of servicemen stationed 
abroad. 

This was certainly never my intention in 
designing the bill. In fact, in all of the analy- 
sis of the economic impact of the bill which 
my office has performed, we have assumed 
that work would be redistributed in conform- 
ity to the Navy’s PERSTEMPO goals for ship 
deployment. Further, I believe that naval 
personnel should be compensated with fam- 
ily separation allowances for repair voyages 
of less than six months, and that for longer 
voyages the Navy should offer personnel a 
permanent change of station so that families 
would have the option of moving with the 
sailor. However, I understand the Commit- 
tee’s concern that, by implication, families 
could be displaced. 

For this reason, Representative Hunter 
and myself have reworked H.R. 4222 into the 
amendment which you see before you today. 
The amendment would require that if the 
Navy is going to perform a ship repair over- 
seas, it must certify to the appropriate Con- 
gressional Committees that performing the 
work in the United States would be incon- 
sistent with the family separation policies of 
the Navy. 

What is important to note about this 
amendment is that if the Navy is obeying 
current laws, no work will have to be re- 
scheduled to conform with the amendment. 
The key element of the amendment is that it 
requires the Navy to certify this information 
to Congress. This built-in“ oversight provi- 
sion will break the information stalemate 
which I have outlined above, and allow Con- 
gress to determine whether stronger legisla- 
tion is needed to protect the interests of U.S. 
shipyard workers. 

The second amendment requires that with- 
in 90 days after the passage of the bill, the 
Secretary of the Navy must submit a report 
to Congress which documents its compliance 
or noncompliance with Section 7309 of Title 
10. In effect, we are creating a statutory re- 
quirement that the Navy turn over the data 
which it has so far been reluctant to release. 
Just as it is important for Congress to mon- 
itor future foreign repair contracts in con- 
sidering further legislation, it is also vital 
that we determine whether the Navy has 
broken the law in its past practices. 

Chairman Moakley, I hope that you and 
the other Committee members will realize 
that the amendments which Representative 
Hunter and I offer today are modest at- 
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tempts to address a serious question. We ask 
for nothing more than information; informa- 
tion that will determine whether the Navy is 
illegally exporting the jobs of our constitu- 
ents overseas. I hope that we will have your 
support today in making our amendments in 
order under the rule, in supporting the 
amendments on the House floor, and in help- 
ing to craft any necessary stronger legisla- 
tion in the future. 


APPENDIX A 
H. R. 4222 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the American 
Shipyard Worker Protection Act“. 

SEC. 2, PROHIBITION ON CONTRACTS WITH FOR- 
EIGN CONTRACTORS FOR SHIP RE- 
PAIR. 

(a) PROHIBITION.—Notwithstanding section 
7299a of title 10, United States Code, the Sec- 
retary of Defense may not enter into a con- 
tract with a foreign nation or foreign firm 
for the overhaul, repair, or maintenance of 
naval vessels until he certifies to the Com- 
mittees on Armed Services of the Senate and 
House of Representatives that at least one of 
the following conditions exists: 

(1) The work was unplanned and is of an 
emergency nature. 

(2) There is a compelling national security 
reason for the work to be done by a foreign 
nation or foreign firm. 

(3) There is a compelling economic reason 
for the work to be done by a foreign nation 
or foreign firm. 

(b) APPLICABILITY.—Subsection (a) applies 
with respect to contracts for the overhaul, 
repair, or maintenance of a naval vessel en- 
tered into after the expiration of the 60-day 
period beginning on the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act. 


APPENDIX B 
{From the Congressional Record, Apr. 28, 
1992] 
ANALYSIS OP NAVY WORK BEING DONE AT 
FOREIGN SHIPYARDS 


Mr. ANDREWS of New Jersey. Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to submit for the RECORD an 
analysis of the economic effects of Navy re- 
pair work that is currently being done at for- 
eign shipyards. Based on the preliminary 
findings of the General Accounting Office, 
my staff has calculated that the United 
States Government could save approxi- 
mately $2.2 million per year, while employ- 
ing 500 United States workers, if planned 
maintenance work were moved from the 
shipyard at Yokasuka, Japan, to United 
States yards on the west coast. For this rea- 
son, I have introduced H.R. 4222, the Amer- 
ican Shipyard Worker Protection Act. This 
legislation would prevent the Navy from con- 
tracting with foreign shipyards unless the 
work is of an emergency nature, or unless 
there is a compelling economic or national 
security reason for the work to be done 
abroad: 

UNITED STATES NAVY WORK IN JAPAN AND THE 
PACIFIC THEATER: AN ECONOMIC ANALYSIS 
OF PAST AND PROJECTED COSTS AND EM- 
PLOYMENT 
TAX SAVINGS FROM U.S. NAVAL SHIP REPAIR 

COMPLETED IN THE UNITED STATES 

The federal government will save approxi- 
mately $2.2 million per year and create ap- 
proximately 500 American jobs by perform- 
ing in the United States the work projected 
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to be completed at the Yokosuka Shipyard 
in Japan for Fiscal Years 1993 to 1997. 

The projection is based on limited and in- 
complete information produced by the U.S. 
Department of the Navy and using General 
Accounting Office (GAO) cost estimates, and 
does not include other shipyards of ship re- 
pair providers in Japan and other Pacific and 
Atlantic Surface Fleet ports. 

Using the GAO's example of the public 
Long Beach Naval Shipyard (LBNSY) and a 
private shipyard under the jurisdiction of 
the U.S. Navy Superintendent of Shipbuild- 
ing (SUPSHIP) in San Diego, California, the 
following information can be estimated: 

The total man-days—or the amount of em- 
ployees needed per day to perform the as- 
signed U.S. Navy work—at the Yokosuka 
Shipyard for FY 1991 was 142,000. It is pro- 
jected that for FY 1993 to FY 1997 the man- 
days required will be at least 120,000 man- 
days per year. From FY 1993 to FY 1997, the 
Navy is projected to spend approximately 
8161.3 million for work completed at 
Yokosuka. If the work is completed at 
LBNSY, the cost is approximately $409.4 mil- 
lion, and if completed at the private 
SUPSHIP yard, approximately $238.2 million. 

Using the 120,000 man-day estimate for FY 
1993 through FY 1997, the U.S. Treasury 
would receive in direct tax revenues more 
than $81.88 million if all work performed at 
Yokosuka is instead completed at LBNSY. If 
the work is completed at a private SUPSHIP 
yard, the work generates approximately 
$47.64 million in tax revenues. No U.S. tax 
revenues are generated for work completed 
at Yokosuka. 

Again using the 120,000 man-day estimate 
for FY 1993 through FY 1997, the LBNSY and 
the SUPSHIP yard would generate approxi- 
mately $163.89 million and $95.28 million re- 
spectively in indirect tax revenues from the 
regional economic “ripple” effect. No U.S. 
economic ripple“ effect is created for work 
at Yokosuka. 

By projecting the ship work proportion- 
ately between the LBNSY and the private 
SUPSHIP yard—using the Navy’s standard 
70-30 split!—a savings of approximately $2.2 
million per year between FY 1993 and FY 1997 
is realized. 

MISSING U.S. NAVY DOCUMENTS: THE GAO 
INVESTIGATION 

As part of their study, the General Ac- 
counting Office (GAO) has requested that the 
U.S. Navy provide them with specific con- 
tract information for all repair work per- 
formed in Japan, Guam, and the Philippines 
over the last five years. 

Currently, the GAO has received extremely 
limited data on the work performed at Subic 
Bay in the Philippines. The GAO has re- 
ceived roughly 85 percent of the raw data re- 
garding work performed in Guam, but this 
data is so unorganized that it is basically 
useless. Furthermore, the GAO has received 
complete data for only two of five years for 
the work performed at the Yokosuka Ship- 
yard, Japan. 

There are also some questions as to wheth- 
er the U.S. Navy is complying with current 
laws that govern foreign ship repair. Section 
7309 of Title 10 of the United States Code pro- 
hibits the Navy from sending any ship 
homeported in the United States to a foreign 
country for a planned repair. The U.S. Navy 
has admitted to the GAO that it has not yet 
incorporated Section 7309 of Title 10 USC 


The U.S. Navy assigns 70 percent of all of its ship 
work to public shipyards, Private shipyards, under 
the jurisdiction of the Superintendent of Shipbuild- 
ing, receive 30 percent of all ship work. 
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into its written policies. The U.S. Navy 
claims that it nonetheless complies with 
Section 7309 in principle, although it has not 
produced the documentation to support this 
assertion. 

It has been 10 years since Section 7309 was 
enacted into law and yet the U.S. Navy has 
not fully complied with its provisions. 

SOURCES OF INFORMATION 

The General Accounting Office—*‘Prelimi- 
nary Analysis of Projected Ship Repair 
Costs, Fiscal Years 1992-1998.“ March 20, 1992. 

Chief of Naval Operations—*OPNAVNOTE 
4700; Subject: National Durations, Intervals, 
and Repair Man-Days for Depot Level Avail- 
abilities of United States Navy Ships.” Feb- 
ruary 27, 1992. 

“U.S. Navy Depot Level Maintenance 
Schedule from FY 1989 to FY 1998.” May 21. 
1991. 


5 YR COST/SAVINGS PROJECTIONS FOR UNITED STATES 
NAVAL WORK COMPLETED AT YOKOSUKA, JAPAN; LONG 
BEACH NAVAL SHIPYARD; AND, A PRIVATE YARD UNDER 


SUPSHIP SAN DIEGO JURISDICTION 
{In millions of dollars) 
Component Yokosuka! Shipyard? Supship ? 
161.30 373.4 202.2 
0 31.9 319 
0 36 3.6 
0 a 4 
Total direct cost 161,30 409.4 238.2 
Return to U.S. economy: 
US. taxes ..... 0 74.58 — 40.44 
200 percent 0 — 163.8 —953 
Total return to U.S. 
ECONOMY. / 0 — 238.48 = 135,74 
Cost for ship work prior 
to Navy apportions 161.30 170.92 102.46 
US. Navy percentage multiplier e 7 3 
Cost for ship work using Naw 
portions ..... 161.30 119.6 30.7 
Total savings tor ship 
work in United 
States 10.95 


‘Yokosuka Shipyard—Yokosuka, Japan. 

long Beach Naval Shipyaré—tong Beach, CA. 
Superintendent of Shipbuildin n Diego, CA. 
“Over 5 years, or $2.2 million per year, 1993-97. 


Note.—Composite of Naval work: 70 percent public, 30 percent private. 
The US Navy apportions 70 percent of all ship work to public shipyards like 
LBNSY. Private shipyards, under the jurisdiction of the Superintendent of 
Shipbuilding, receive 30 percent of all work. 


APPENDIX C 
[From the Congressional Record, May 6, 1992] 


Mr. ANDREWS of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to submit for the RECORD a doc- 
ument which was recently sent to my office 
by an anonymous source. The document is 
an unclassified, internal Navy memorandum 
which reports that the shipyard in 
Yokosuka, Japan will not be able to com- 
plete the work which it is scheduled to per- 
form in the coming years. This document is 
further evidence of why the House should 
pass my legislation, H.R. 4222, the American 
Shipyard Worker Protection Act. 


YOKOSUKA, JAPAN, 


April 1992. 
To: CINCPACFLT Pear] Harbor, HI. 
From: NAVSHIPREPFAC, YOKOSUKA, 
JAPAN. 


Subject: Scheduled Workload. 

1. This message is to alert alcon to our 
concerns regarding the projected overload of 
scheduled work at NSRF Yokosuka for FY- 
93 and beyond. 

2. Historically, NGRF Yokosuka has not 
worked in excess of 250k mandays per year 
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since 89 but has not worked in excess of 400K 
mandays a year since the USS Midway's blis- 
ter installation in 1986. With less than 1,000 
production employees; NSRF Yokosuka re- 
lies on local MSRA contractors to absorb 
overloads. This was an entirely satisfactory 
arrangement thru 1988 when the inter- 
national shipping and shipbuilding markets 
were depressed. The current commercial ma- 
rine market in Japan is booming. This bull 
market coupled with the abysmally short 
labor supply, means the ability to absorb 
overloads in 30th Yokosuka and Sasebo is 
critically limited. 


3. Based upon the results of the recent 
cincpacflt scheduled maintenance con- 
ference, NSRF Yokosuka is current pro- 
grammed for about, 400K mandays of work in 
FY-93, 400K mandays of work in FY-94, and 
400K mandays of work in FY-95. The primary 
drivers are major alt packages (principally 
on the USS Independence) and the stack-up 
scheduled OFRP SRA’s & OSRA's. 


4. Comments on FY-93: 


A. Request USS Mobile Bay (CG-53) SRA be 
delayed 3 weeks to an 8 Feb start. Comple- 
tion would also move 3 weeks to 9 April. 


B. With the exception of cancelling avail- 
abilities, this requested change in CG-53’s 
SRA is the only significant improvement we 
can identify. All other scheduled availabil- 
ities will have their work packages screened 
tightly and constantly for funding problems, 
drawing availability problems and material 
delays. These issues will force deferment of 
poorly staffed/supported work to allow our 
limited resources to be applied to jobs that 
can be accomplished within the ship's sched- 
ule and to avoid adverse sked impact. 


C. Remaining work on the mobile ship re- 
pair facility not completed in FY-92 will re- 
quire future workload adjustment. 


D. There will be no capacity to take sched- 
uled MSC work during the year. Emergent 
RA/TA will be screened and accepted on an 
NOV basis and where current shop capacity 
exists. 


5. Comments on FY-94 


A. USS Independence (CV-62) DSRA work 
package currently scheduled (start in May 
for 5 months) can not be accomplished. There 
are insufficient avail ship repair personnel in 
Japan to accomplish the 200K mandays of 
work concurrently with the other 6 sched- 
uled Yokosuka OFRP availabilities. 


B. Possible improvements include extend- 
ing the 5 month CV-62 DSRA into first qtr 
95 and rescheduling the four FFG SRA’s, A 
DD SRA and an LCC SRA from third & 
fourth qtr into first & second quarter, 


C. As noted for FY-93, all work packages 
will need to be tightly controlled to avoid 
wasting critical manpower in commonly ex- 
perienced planning / execution CHURN“. 


D. Do not expect any capacity to be avail- 
able for MSC work. 


6. Comments on FY-95 & beyond: 


A. The FY-95 workload is marginally pos- 
sible provided the carrier availabilities are 
not scheduled on top of existing workload 
peaks. 


B. Schedules beyond FY-95 are considered 
to be too volatile for meaningful comment at 
this time. 


7. The dialogue with our customers contin- 
ues. We are striving to accomplish as much 
work on our ships as possible. Comments and 
suggestions are always welcome. It’s great to 
be popular. 
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APPENDIX D 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, DC, May 15, 1992. 
Hon. H. LAWRENCE GARRETT III, 
Secretary of the Navy, 
The Pentagon, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SECRETARY GARRETT: As you know, 
the General Accounting Office is currently 
conducting a study on the budgetary and 
economic impact of U.S. naval vessels which 
are repaired overseas. As a part of their 
study, the GAO has asked the Navy to docu- 
ment its compliance with Section 7309 of 
Title 10 of the U.S. Code. This provision pro- 
hibits the construction of any ship or major 
ship component at a foreign shipyard, as well 
as prohibiting U.S. naval vessels homeported 
in the United States from undergoing 
planned maintenance at a foreign yard. Ac- 
cording to the GAO, the Navy has stated 
that Section 7309 has never been incor- 
porated into official Navy policy, although 
the law is adhered to in principle.“ More- 
over, the Navy has yet to provide the GAO 
with any data that would show its compli- 
ance with this law. 

Section 7309 was passed into law as part of 
Public Law 97-252 in September of 1982. As 
legislators, it is difficult for us to accept 
that after nearly a decade the Navy has been 
unable to codify this law into a written pol- 
icy. 

We would like to know why this law has 
not yet been codified into policy, and what 
plans are currently being made for its incor- 
poration. Further, at the earliest possible 
date, the Navy should make available to our- 
selves and the GAO all data necessary to de- 
termine whether the Navy has complied with 
this law since its passage in 1982. 

Thank you in advance for your cooperation 
in this matter. 

Sincerely, 

Robert E. Andrews, Frank J. Guarini, 
Randy Duke“ Cunningham, Frank D. 
Riggs, George Miller, Fortney Pete 
Stark, Joan Kelly Horn, Edolphus 
Towns, Robert A. Roe, Esteban E. 
Torres, Jolene Unsoeld, Ronald V. Del- 
lums, William J. Hughes. 


TAX DISPUTE; THE WRONG 
ANSWER 


HON. DONALD J. PEASE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1992 


Mr. PEASE. Mr. Speaker, | thought my col- 
leagues and the American public might be in- 
terested in an editorial from the May 26 edition 
of the Washington Post. | request that a copy 
of the editorial be inserted in the RECORD fol- 
lowing conclusion of my remarks. The editorial 
makes three points concerning unemployment 
insurance and tax policy that bear repeating. 

First, the best way to pay for extending un- 
employment benefits and reforming the unem- 
ployment insurance system is through the 
FUTA tax rather than through taxes that are 
deposited into the general fund. Though | sup- 
port H.R. 5260's extension of benefits and its 
much-needed unemployment insurance reform 
measures, | would have preferred paying for 
the bill by increasing the FUTA tax. 

Second, although there is no rush, the 
Pease plan ought to be extended at some 
point. The provision is certainly practical. Ex- 
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tending the itemized deduction limitation for 2 
years through 1997 would bring an estimated 
$7.2 billion into the Treasury. Furthermore, the 
provision is hardly an unfair tax. It slightly in- 
creases the tax burden of people most able to 


Pay. 

The final point worth repeating is that the 
Pease plan was carefully structured so as not 
to discourage charitable contributions or addi- 
tional State taxes when they become nec- 
essary. The provision imposes a floor on item- 
ized deductions, not a cap. Let me illustrate. 
For a person with an adjusted gross income of 
$150,000, the Pease plan limits the use of the 
first $1,500 of itemized deductions, not the last 
$1,500. Since everyone in that income range 
has itemized deductions far in excess of 
$1,500, there would be no penalty at all for a 
person contemplating additional charitable 
contributions. Nor would the provision cause 
additional problems with regard to approving 
new State taxes. : 

Mr. Speaker, through the Pease plan exten- 
sion will not come up again during delibera- 
tions over the unemployment bill, | thought 
Members and the American public might be 
interested in these remarks for future consid- 
eration. 

TAX DISPUTE: THE WRONG ANSWER 


The sharpest dispute when the House Ways 
and Means Committee marked up its unem- 
ployment insurance bill the other day had 
nothing to do with unemployment. It was an 
internal battle among the Democrats over 
the federal income tax deductions for state 
and local income taxes and charitable con- 
tributions—and the panel settled it the 
wrong way. 

The committee was going to finance its 
bill in part by extending a provision passed 
in 1990 raising the taxes of the well-to-do by 
reducing their total deductions. But states 
and charities objected because the provision 
includes the deductions for state income 
taxes and charitable contributions; they felt 
that they were losing a federal benefit. The 
unresisting committee found another source 
of revenue. The retreat suggests that this 
valuable provision could be lost when its ex- 
piration date arrives in 1995. 

The unemployment issues in the bill are 
fairly clear-cut. The latest in a series of 
stopgap measures extending the benefits of 
those who exhaust the basic 26 weeks is 
scheduled to expire next month. No one 
wants that to happen with the economy still 
weak and the election approaching. The ad- 
ministration would simply continue to pro- 
vide the extra payments into next year. The 
Democrats, however, want to take the occa- 
sion to reform the system as well. 

In fact, the resisted reforms they have pro- 
posed are modest. The benefit structure was 
greatly weakened by eligibility and other 
budget cuts in the 1980s; the Democrats 
would make up only a part of the lost 
ground, and the system still would cover a 
smaller share of the work force than before. 
Meanwhile, the payroll tax that supports the 
system would be made more progressive—a 
good step—but wouldn’t be increased. Not 
even the Democrats have the votes to in- 
crease it; that’s why the bill's sponsors 
turned to the income tax instead. 

The provision raising the income taxes of 
the better-off by taking a little off their de- 
ductions was adopted in 1990 as a concession 
to Republicans who opposed a rate increase. 
It was a face-saving way of achieving the 
same result by another name. But it’s also 
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pretty good policy in its own right. Why not 
reduce the deductions of those who need 
them least? Contrary to the critics, this so- 
called Pease provision (after Rep. Donald 
Pease [D-Ohio]) is structured not to penalize 
increases in either state taxes or charitable 
giving. 

On the other hand, income taxes should 
not be used to finance unemployment insur- 
ance, which has its own tax. General reve- 
nues should be saved for those programs 
from defense to Head Start that don’t have a 
tax. Yes to a strengthening of the unemploy- 
ment insurance system; on that, the Ways 
and Means bill doesn’t go far enough. But on 
taxes the bill is doubly wrong. The cost 
should be borne by raising the unemploy- 
ment tax. The Pease provision should then 
be extended, too, but its proceeds reserved 
for other purposes. 


TRIBUTE TO ROBERT GENE LUSK 
HON. CARROLL HUBBARD, JR. 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1992 


Mr. HUBBARD. Mr. Speaker, | take this op- 
portunity to pay tribute to my longtime friend, 
Robert Gene Lusk of Cayce, Fulton County, 
KY, who died on February 14, at Lourdes 
Hospital in Paducah, KY, at the age of 67. 

A native of Fulton County, KY, Gene Lusk 
was a retired water patrol officer for the State 
of Kentucky and a farmer. He served our Na- 
tion as a member of the U.S. Navy in both the 
European and Pacific theaters in World War II. 

Mr. Lusk was a member of Cayce Baptist 
Church. 

Gene Lusk enjoyed Kentucky politics. He 
was very helpful to me not only as a Member 
of Congress, but during the years | served in 
the Kentucky State Senate from 1968 to 1975. 
| have visited in his home at Cayce. Gene 
Lusk was one to whom | turned from time to 
time for advice on State and national issues. 

Survivors include his wife Mozelle; a son, 
Tim Lusk of Fulton; a daughter, Teresa Rose, 
also of Fulton; five grandchildren, David and 
Daniel Lusk and Robby, Amy, and Emily 
Rose; and two sisters, Geneva Taylor of Plym- 
outh, Ml; and Peggy Taylor of Crutchfield, KY. 
He was preceded in death by his parents 
Charlie Edgar and Annie Lerlean Graddy 
Lusk, and four brothers. 

My wife Carol and | extend our sympathy to 
Gene's lovely wife Mozelle and the members 
of his family. 


JAMIE HARPER, A SUCCESS STORY 
AT THE ACADEMY FOR COMMU- 
NITY EDUCATION 


HON. ILEANA ROS-LEHTINEN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1992 


Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN. Mr. Speaker, | would 
like to call my colleagues’ attention to the 
achievements of Jamie Harper, a student at 
the Academy for Community Education in 
Miami. Jamie was one of the students who 
started on a pattern all too familiar in our 
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American schools: When he started. seventh 
grade he got tired of school, and started skip- 
ping classes. Before long, he was well on his 
way to becoming another school dropout. His 
school moved him to an alternative school, 
JRE Lee, and the change worked, he began 
making A's and B's. After a brief return to his 
first school, where the same behaviors began 
again, Jamie stayed in the alternative system 
and moved on to high school at the Academy 
for Community Education. Although he still 
has to be pushed by his teachers, he is mak- 
ing B’s and C’s in high school. 

His teachers and classmates were as- 
tounded, however, when they visited the 
Youth Fair in April. Jamie had entered over 
150 exhibits in 14 categories, and many of 
them took first place ribbons. He said he really 
enjoys working at the fair, because it makes 
him feel involved. 

The Miami Herald published an article on 
Jamie Harper and his remarkable success 
which | would like to include in the RECORD: 

JAMIE'S TALE: FROM ‘LAZY’ TO ROLE MODEL 
(By Jon O'Neill) 

When some kids from the Academy for 
Community Education visited the Youth 
Fair last week, the biggest surprise came 
from one of their fellow students. 

Jamie Harper, 15, a self-described lazy“ 
student in class, had another side of himself 
on display at the fair: 150 exhibits in 14 cat- 
egories. In addition, the Rediand Critters," 
the South Dade 4-H Club Jamie heads, had 
more than 700 agriculture and other exhibits 
there. 

“I mean, we knew he had a few rabbits, but 
we had no idea how he was spending his time 
after school.“ ACE assistant principal An- 
drea Loring said. In school, Jamie some- 
times needs to be pushed a bit. But what he 
did at the fair takes so much self-motiva- 
tion. Needless to say, we were pleasantly 
surprised.“ 

Jamie, a 10th grader, got a kick out of the 
reaction from his teachers. 

“They kept asking me, ‘What didn't you 
enter?“ he said. I felt pretty good.“ 

ACE, at 39 Zamora Ave., is an alternative 
public high school that tries to help kids 
who are dropout risks. Many of its students 
had made careers out of skipping classes. 
Jamie is one of them. 

When Jamie got into seventh grade at his 
old school, Redland Middle, the skipping 
started. 

“I didn’t like going to school,” he said. 
“So I didn't go.” 

And he got in trouble for it. Jamie was 
sent to JRE Lee, an alternative middle 
school in South Miami. He did so well there, 
getting A’s and B’s, that he was sent back to 
Redland. 

“The first day, I skipped again,“ Jamie 
said. 

He ended up back at JRE Lee, and again he 
performed well. His counselor recommended 
he go to high school at ACE. 

I really didn’t want to.“ Jamie said. I 
wanted to go to Southridge. After I got to 
ACE, I like it.“ 

These days, Jamie is a B and C student. 
Dropping out, which may once have been an 
option, is no longer in Jamie’s plans. 

It's not worth it to drop out,“ he said. 
“I've put too much time in now. I haven't 
skipped since eighth grade.“ 

But Jamie's real happiness comes from 
working with his hands and with his ani- 
mals. For the Youth Fair, Jamie's 4-H Club 
entered 27 rabbits, 26 of which captured first- 
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place ribbons. He also submitted posters, 
food, sewing crafts and three stamp collec- 
tions. 

“I love doing all of this, but working with 
animals is my favorite,” he said. It's like a 
natural high for me.” 

Jamie also works at the fair with his 
mother, Martha, in addition to his regular 
job at a pizza place. He spends a lot of time 
talking to kids who come to see the different 
exhibits. Thursday, he showed off some of his 
rabbits to schoolchildren spending the day at 
the fair. 

That's a lot of fun for me.“ he said. It 
makes me feel involved and makes me feel 
special, like I'm helping.“ 

Martha Harper is impressed with her son’s 
success. 

“For a while there, I thought we were 
going to lose him.“ she said. “I worried 
about him making it through school. But 
now, we're starting to see that he has a lot 
of different talents. I'm proud of him.” 


Mr. Speaker, | commend the Jamie Harper, 
the JRE Lee alternative school and the Acad- 
emy for Community Education. Their story 
shows that when our schools can learn to mo- 
tivate students, even problem kids can be- 
come great successes. 


CHAIRMAN DANTE B. FASCELL 
HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1992 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, we learned 
last week with regret that our colleague, 
DANTE FASCELL, Congressman from Florida 
and chairman of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, will retire at the end of the 102d Con- 
gress. Chairman FASCELL’s many accomplish- 
ments as a legislator and a leader are well 
known to, and appreciated by, his friends and 
colleagues. We wish DANTE and Jean Marie 
the best of success in the future. We will all 
need their advice and wise counsel. 

| would like to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues a May 28, 1992, editorial in the 
Miami Herald about Chairman FASCELL as well 
as an article written by Chairman FASCELL 
which appeared in the May 31, 1992 Miami 
Herald. 

The editorial and article follow: 

From the Miami Herald, May 28, 1992] 
THE NATION’S GREAT Loss 

Dante Fascell retiring? Say it isn't so! But 
it is: Yesterday the veteran South Dade con- 
gressman announced in Washington that he 
won't seek a 20th term on Capitol Hill. Nei- 
ther will he convert to his personal use, 
though legally he could, the $500,000 or so in 
his campaign treasury. That’s fully consist- 
ent with his integrity, public and private. 

Representative Fascell is a close second in 
seniority, but a clear first in esteem, among 
the members of Florida’s congressional dele- 
gation. He has served with distinction as 
chairman of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. 

Never was his wisdom on better display 
than during 1990's congressional debate of 
America’s role in the Persian Gulf. His rea- 
soned support for deploying multinational 
forces against Saddam Hussein was pivotal 
to winning House approval of President 
Bush's policies. 
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Yet Mr. Fascell, 75, also knows full well 
that violence rarely resolves international 
disputes. Long before Iraq’s invasion of Ku- 
wait, for instance, he had built a solid record 
of support for negotiations to bring peace to 
the Mideast while ensuring Israel's security. 
He also played a key role in congressional ef- 
forts to end violence and injustice in Central 
America and to restore democracy and 
human rights in Cuba, Haiti, Nicaragua, El 
Salvador, and Chile. 

Less visible but arguably as important was 
Mr. Fascell’s work in concert with leading 
European parliamentarians on behalf of 
human rights behind the Iron Curtain. Their 
efforts to free dissidents and goad the East- 
ern bloc to honor the Helsinki accords may 
well have helped hasten tyranny’s demise 
and the Cold War’s end. 

For Floridians, losing Dante Fascell—espe- 
cially now—is a major blow to the state’s 
dwindling influence on Capitol Hill. Florida's 
congressional delegation already had lost se- 
niority and clout with the death in 1989 of 
Rules Committee Chairman Claude Pepper. 
This year’s previous retirement announce- 
ments from Reps. William Lehman, Larry 
Smith, Craig James, and Andy Ireland—cou- 
pled with redistricting that pits other in- 
cumbents against each other—mean that 
Florida will have one of the least experi- 
enced delegations when Congress reconvenes 
next year. With its House delegation expand- 
ing to 23 members from 19, Florida already 
was guaranteed four freshmen. Now it will 
have at least nine and possibly several more. 

Mr. Fascell says that the new district 
carved for him—a misshapen, elongated blob 
that stretches north from Key West through 
the Keys and South Dade to include much of 
West Broward—was not the determining fac- 
tor in his decision. 

If he says that it wasn't, then it wasn't. 
Among Mr. Fascell’s endearing traits is one 
all too rare among elected officials: candor. 
He still has a way of cutting through baloney 
to get to the point. You can believe what he 
says. 

You can also believe, however, that Mr. 
Fascell might leave some things unsaid in 
deference to his longtime colleagues and to 
an institution that he loves. Some retiring 
congressmen have spoken bitterly of their 
disillusionment with politics and of the ‘‘poi- 
sonous atmosphere” pervading Capitol Hill. 
Mr. Fascell said that it was simply time to 
go after nearly 38 years of service. 

Even so, there’s cause for concern over Mr. 
Fascell's departure. Granted, many term- 
limits advocates would argue that he had al- 
ready stayed on too long. It ought to be wor- 
risome, though, when able public servants no 
longer feel that serving in Congress is re- 
warding enough or enjoyable enough to 
make them want to stick around. 

For the nation and for Florida, then, Mr. 
Fascell’s retirement is a loss. Beyond that, 
though, the obvious erosion in public serv- 
ice’s attractiveness to candidates of his stat- 
ure is an even greater loss. 

DANTE’S FAREWELL—RETIRING CONGRESSMAN 
FEELS A LOT OF JOY AND A VERY HUMAN 
TRACE OF SORROW" 

(By Dante B. Fascell) 

As I write this, it’s less than 24 hours since 
I announced that I will be leaving Congress 
at the end of this year. I will be completing 
38 years of service on Capitol Hill and 42 
years in elective office. 

People keep asking me: What does it feel 
like to be leaving?“ 

I'm tempted to say: ‘‘Fantastic!"—and let 
it go at that. But, I recognize that it's a seri- 
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ous question and it deserves a thoughtful 
and honest answer. The truth is that I feel a 
lot of joy and a very human trace of sorrow. 

The President of the United States called 
me at home last night and extended his good 
wishes. The Prime Minister of Canada called 
me at the office this morning. That’s heady 
stuff for a guy who came out of five years in 
the Army back in 1946 determined to do 
something with his life that would make a 
contribution. For me, planning just to make 
a living wasn't going to cut it. 

When I look back on all my years of public 
service since then, I don’t think it would be 
immodest of me to say that I have made that 
contribution. 

And now it’s time to try something new. 

People also ask if I am leaving the Con- 
gress because of some dissatisfaction, some 
disappointment—maybe even the feeling 
that I couldn't garner enough votes this time 
around. 

The answer to all three is a resounding NO. 

I have no negative feelings. And I would 
win if I chose to run. Iam leaving at the end 
of this term purely and simply because I feel 
that now is the best time in my life to close 
out this part of my career and go do some- 
thing different. My health is good. My enthu- 
siasm for life is riding tall. And I've got an 
energy level high enough to pour into some 
new adventure as a private citizen. 

I don’t know what that will be yet, but I'm 
not worried. Maybe I'll teach democracy or 
maybe I'll consult on foreign affairs. The 
main thing is that I've fulfilled my commit- 
ment to the people I represent and, beyond 
that, to the nation. I've done my job, and 
now it’s somebody else’s turn. 

That's not to say that I won't be active in 
public affairs and public issues. I consider 
our democracy too important not to stay in- 
volved. But now for the first time in many 
years I'll bring to the table the perspective 
of a private citizen. 

Not everyone realizes that we all have a 
role to play in this participative democracy 
of ours. If you have a job and pay taxes, you 
are basically involved. And if you go the ad- 
ditional step and make your opinions heard, 
then you are helping democracy function. 
Granted, a person like me who gets elected 
to represent a group of constituents has an 
opportunity for a more direct effort. But 
under our system, everyone gets a chance to 
speak up, to participate—and everyone 
should exercise that opportunity at whatever 
level. 

So, I'd rather not say that I’m retiring. I'm 
still going to make a contribution, but in a 
different way. And I have no regrets. 

Congress doesn't always function to its 
fullest potential but there is no way I can be 
negative about it as an institution. I have 
found that, for the most part, that Congress 
has always been responsive to the will of the 
American people. Without public opinion on 
its side, Congress can’t move very much one 
way or the other. 

For me, it's been a great honor to serve in 
the Congress and it’s personally given me a 
great deal of satisfaction to know that I've 
helped to make a difference in furthering the 
cause of our democracy. 

We all should be proud of whatever part we 
have done to promote the American dream. 
For all its faults, our method of self-govern- 
ment allows for more tolerance of other peo- 
ple and their views, more compromise when 
our opinions differ and more willingness to 
listen to other people’s problems than any 
government I have dealt with in my long as- 
sociation with other nations. 

So, remember I'm not retiring, I'm just re- 
directing my efforts. 
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I am tremendously appreciative of all the 
people who have helped and supported me 
through the years. Most of all my family. 
This decision, as you might imagine, was 
made after long consultation with my wife, 
Jeanne-Marie, and the rest of our family. I 
owe her and them a great deal of gratitude. 
They have supported me through the years. 
They have participated in my career. And, 
yes, they have paid the price, both in the 
lack of time spent together and the lack of 
privacy that goes hand-in-glove with public 
life. 

I thank them. I thank the people of the 
19th District. And I thank the people of Flor- 
ida. 

God bless you all. 


TRIBUTE TO GEORGE NAPLES 
HON. JAMES A. TRAFICANT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1992 


Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, on this spe- 
cial occasion, | pay tribute to one of the most 
dedicated educators in my 17th District of 
Ohio, Mr. George Naples. 

Mr. Naples has assisted the hearing im- 
paired for 20 years with innovative ideas and 
exemplary dedication. | compliment Mr. 
Naples’ unstinting commitment to the commu- 
nity and to the hearing impaired children. 

We have seen Mr. Naples’ efforts and con- 
tributions provide children with athletic training, 
uniforms, tournaments, and even cheer- 
leaders. It is clear to me that George’s works 
of the heart have given hearing impaired chil- 
dren new and exciting dimensions to their 
lives. For this, | thank Mr. Naples. Mr. Speak- 
er, he is truly an exemplary educator. 


SERBIAN ORTHODOX BISHOPS’ 
CALL FOR DEMOCRACY AND UN- 
DERSTANDING 


HON. JIM MOODY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1992 


Mr. MOODY. Mr. Speaker, as many of our 
colleagues know, | spoke on this floor last 
week about the tragic situation in Yugoslavia. 
One of the central themes of that speech was 
the importance of understanding the concerns 
of Serb minorities in other republics and of 
separating the actions of the Yugoslav Army 
and the Milosevic regime from the Serbian 
people themselves. 

| am pleased, therefore, to share with the 
House, the statement issued on May 27, 
1992, by the Holy Assembly of Bishops of the 
Serbian Orthodox Church. This important doc- 
ument is essential reading for anyone truly in- 
terested in peace in Yugoslavia, and in under- 
standing the complexities of the current con- 
flict. 

The press accounts this past weekend 
stressed the bishops’ condemnation of the 
Milosevic government and its role in retarding 
the development of peaceful, democratic insti- 
tutions in Serbia. That, of course, is true. But 
the statement actually covered a great many 
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more issues, It lays out in eloquent detail the 
reasons why Serbs, regardless of how they 
feel about the Milosevic regime, feel threat- 
ened by outside forces and recounts with elo- 
quent dignity the events of past and recent 
history that support those fears. 

Some Members of this House who have 
taken a strong partisan position on the conflict 
may be tempted to cite the bishops’ statement 
to justify the very sort of distortion the bishops’ 
warn against. That is another reason for Mem- 
bers to read the statement for themselves. 

The bishops’ statement firmly aligns the 
moral authority of the Serbian Orthodox 
Church behind democracy and, just as impor- 
tantly, for unequivocal respect and protection 
of all ethnic and religious minorities in which- 
ever republics or territories they may reside. It 
condemns the killings and atrocities committed 
on all sides of the conflict. 

As will often be the case in these transi- 
tional times for the components of the old 
Communist empire, religious and nongovern- 
ment civic leaders often reflect far more accu- 
rately the aspirations of their communities than 
the ex-Communists turned nationalists who 
control the trappings of government. 

Mr. Speaker, | commend this statement to 
the House, and | urge each member to read 
it so as to gain a better insight into the think- 
ing of the Serbian people themselves. 

MEMORANDUM OF THE HOLY ASSEMBLY OF 

BISHOPS OF THE SERBIAN ORTHODOX CHURCH 

(Issued at its regular session held from the 

14th to the 27th of May, 1992] 

The Holy Assembly of Bishops of the Ser- 
bian Orthodox Church deems as its holy duty 
and obligation, from its regular annual ses- 
sion this year, and at this critical historic 
moment, to turn to the Serbian Orthodox 
people and to the international public with 
its message of responsibility and concern, 
but also with words of comfort and encour- 
agement. 

Turning to her faithful children and to the 
entire Serbian people, the Assembly does so 
with the words of the Lord Jesus Christ: 
Let not your hearts be troubled, neither let 
them be afraid: believe ye in God and believe 
ye also in Me!“ This is not the first time for 
the Serbian people in their history to have 
experienced crucifixion. The Serbian people 
are not unknown to the European nor to the 
world community of nations. Namely, they 
are not a people without historical roots and 
traces, deeds and fruits, Christian convic- 
tions and proven moral principles. That is 
why they have their place under the sun and 
among other peoples. We trust that neither 
is their recent nor most recent history un- 
known. After the long-suffering and sacrifi- 
cial wars of liberation of the nineteenth and 
first decades of the twentieth centuries, they 
have participated in both World Wars—and 
we hope that even today it is not unknown 
on whose side. Neither should the fact be un- 
known that in the First World War Serbia 
lost nearly one half of its adult male popu- 
lation, and that every fourth Serb at that 
time gave his life for freedom and justice. 
Their sacrifices were tremendous for human 
dignity, for justice and for the Allied cause 
in World War II. Having been the victim of 
the brutal Nazi and Fascist occupation and 
of much more of the bloody revolution 
caused by it, they became after the war the 
victim of communist tyranny and having be- 
come so not without fault of some of its war- 
time allies. Traces of war-time suttering and 
post-war force is still today evident in all as- 
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pects of their life. Communist falsehoods 
concerning events in the war have become in 
peace time the source of great deceptions 
about the Serbian people, and about other 
peoples on these territories, both for internal 
and international purposes. How deep such 
deceptions were can be seen from the fact 
that the Serbian people are the only Euro- 
pean people who are only now, a full half 
century after the war, burying their wartime 
victims and healing wartime traumas. They, 
together with the other peoples, their neigh- 
bors, have only now begun to resolve vital 
problems which other peoples of Europe have 
long ago resolved. 

1. Yugoslavia as a country, such as it had 
been, was not created by her own peoples 
only. She was created by that same Europe 
which today is so unmercifully destroying 
her, accepting as true the accusations that 
the Serbian people are exclusively to blame 
for her old and new evils. Furthermore the 
European Community, judging by its present 
day behavior, apparently identifies the Ser- 
bian people with the regime which ruled over 
them, and in large part still rules today. It 
should not be lost from sight that it was that 
same West which for decades has supported 
the post-war Communist regime in Yugo- 
slavia, both politically and economically. In 
such manner it has contributed much to its 
solidification and many year rule over entire 
peoples. In the mirror of present events, 
however, the Serbian people, who are the 
main victims of an imposed system and ide- 
ology, are now unjustifiably being depicted 
as the principal guilty party for everything 
which has happened and is happening. 

2. The Serbian Orthodox Church and the 
Serbian people have never been adherents of 
atheistic communism nor of any kind of to- 
talitarian ideology. Our Church is for the 
unity of the Serbian people and Serbian 
lands, but also for a just solution of the na- 
tional rights and existential problems of all 
peoples with whom they live or with whom 
they are neighbors. 

In addition to the burdens inherited from 
the past, the situation in our country, is 
above all, the consequences of communistic 
tyranny. We were all its victims, but it is a 
self-evident fact that the Serbs were so in 
greatest measure, who alone were divided 
into artificial nationalities, and republics, 
without free expression of their will. Today 
the European Community defends imposed 
solutions of a totalitarian ideology and even 
strives to impose them as final historical so- 
lutions. This primarily applies to the inter- 
republic boundaries, which were even for the 
communistic regime only administrative 
boundaries, but which are now being accept- 
ed in Europe as immutable boundaries be- 
tween countries, even though they cut across 
the living organism of the Serbian people, di- 
viding their centuries-old homesteads, holy 
places, graves, monasteries and cultural 
monuments. 

3. The Serbian question in Croatia, 
Salvonia, Dalmatia, Bosnia and 
Hercergovina does not exist from yesterday. 
Does the international community truly 
wish to help in finding a just and lasting so- 
lution, or rather to impose unjust and un- 
natural solutions, in accordance with the 
momentary interests of the so-called new 
world order? Such solutions would inevitably 
become, because of their unnaturalness and 
unjustness the cause of new calamities and 
more graves. The struggle of the Serbian 
people for their existence cannot be identi- 
fied with any regime, not even the present 
one. The Serbian question in the Balkans ex- 
ists independently of all systems and re- 
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gimes. What kind of unjust solutions is not 
a solution for anyone—neither for us, nor for 
our neighbors, nor for the Balkans, nor for 
Europe. And Serbia was Europe“ even be- 
fore Western Europe. She is until today com- 
mitted to the most profound Christian foun- 
dations of Europe, as witnessed unto by Ser- 
bian spirituality and culture. 

The Church in Serbian lands, by Her very 
nature, cannot be identified with any kind of 
boundaries. She is concerned for her entire 
people, wherever they may be, as for all peo- 
ple of our brotherly race of Adam. Acknowl- 
edging and respecting the rights of all peo- 
ples with whom we live, we call upon them 
to think about the fact that we shall again 
be neighbors. The same sun will warm us, 
the same land feed us, we shall continue to 
communicate with the same tongue(s], and 
the same God will look upon us and judge us. 

4. With sorrow we proclaim that the party 
in power in Serbia and Montenegro, inherit- 
ing the structures and organs, means and 
principles of the post-war communistic sys- 
tem, still today do not make possible equal 
rights for a democratic dialogue in society, 
nor share responsibilities and cooperation 
with all others. 

5. Although in a different manner, that 
party, nevertheless effectively, still does not 
allow the Church to assume Her rightful 
place in society which belonged to Her for 
centuries, and which appertain to Her in ac- 
cordance with Her spiritual and moral val- 
ues. The atheists are still the privileged 
class in society, particularly in education. 
The authorities promise to correct historical 
injustices and attacks upon the Church and 
the consciences of men, but in practice does 
not fulfill a single essential promise. Reli- 
gious education is again excluded from the 
schools; The schools and the souls of chil- 
dren are closed to the Lord Christ and Saint 
Sava; church property, which should be re- 
turned to the Church, is dispossessed and 
being sold, in spite of the will of donors and 
benefactors, which was respected even by the 
Turkish authorities, and as are respected by 
all lawful states. 

6. The authorities in Serbia and 
Montenegro are still not prepared to sin- 
cerely accept national reconciliation, to heal 
the consequences of the civil and fracticidal 
war and create preconditions for the spir- 
itual regeneration and healing of the people. 
That is why the Serbian Church openly takes 
exception to and distances Herself from this 
and such authorities and her standard-bear- 
ers, as also from its Constitution which was 
rendered without the people, and from the 
staged elections, which do not elicit con- 
fidence—either by their hastiness nor by the 
method by which they are being stated. 

7. The Serbian Orthodox Church, the truly 
people’s Church, is fully aware of the tragic 
moment and fateful crossroads where the 
people find themselves, and again calls for 
the creation of government of people’s con- 
fidence national unity and salivation of all 
the people. We remind all those in power, es- 
pecially in Serbia, that no one’s chair is 
more important that the destiny and free- 
dom of the entire people, and that no one has 
a monopoly over the people and the future of 
our children. 

8. The existing authorities did not rise to 
the occasion of their international respon- 
sibilities, nor were they able in a just man- 
ner to defend the vital interests of the Ser- 
bian people. Many evils and crimes, as also 
the aims for which the internal war is being 
waged, in great part are the consequences of 
a half-century of ideological poisoning not 
only of the Serbian people, but also of all 
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other peoples of the former Yugoslav terri- 
tories. It would be dishonorable and short- 
sighted to ascribe to any people, especially 
the Serbian people, the evils committed in 
our days on the part of Broz’s generals on 
both sides of the Front, the until recently 
Tito's ideologs and politicians—whether of 
Ljubijana and Zagreb, or Belgrade and Sara- 
jevo, or Skoplje and Podgoritca. It was not 
necessary for them to turn their incom- 
petence in negotiations and for reaching 
agreements into a war between peoples who 
were finally being liberated from communis- 
tic slavery and degradation. The same ones 
who have invested tremendous resources and 
powerful propaganda for the creation of the 
second Yugoslavia now employ even worse 
methods for destroying the living tapestry of 
us all as men and people. It should not be 
lost from sight that boundaries pass not only 
between republics, but also through the liv- 
ing bonds of families, friendships, blood and 
spiritual kinships, after centuries of history, 
especially after the last 70 years of living to- 
gether. 

9. With sorrow of heart and bitterness of 
soul we direct our protests as much against 
those in power in the lands of former Yugo- 
slavia, as well as to the address of the Euro- 
pean Community which in such a brutal and 
thoughtless manner instigates the destruc- 
tion of almost everything which has brought 
us together and bonded us as men and as civ- 
ilized peoples. Western Europe, which is 
today uniting, by its behavior is as though it 
is abetting our fraticidal division and sepa- 
ration, especially the cutting in pieces of the 
Serbian national and spiritual organism. Be- 
cause of such behavior the Serbs lose con- 
fidence in certain leading politicians and in- 
stitutions in the European West and in 
America. It is a tragic fact indeed that the 
Serbian Christian people are marking the 
50th Anniversary of their sufferings [geno- 
cide] in the infamous Nazi ‘Independent 
State” of Croatia, and on the territories of 
Kosovo and Metohija, precisely with their 
new sufferings. 

10, Respecting and acknowledging the 
rights of all men and peoples with whom we 
have lived for centuries on these territories, 
with pain we declare the results of the com- 
munistic and post-communistic regimes to 
the present in all former Yugoslav republics: 
tens of thousands dead, countless more 
wounded, over a million driven out and refu- 
gees, destroyed Churches and homes, 
emptied villages, abandoned hearths. On the 
territory of the Diocese of Slavonia alone, 
286 villages have been emptied and de- 
stroyed. In four Dioceses where Serbs live 
intermingled with Croatians, about 200 Or- 
thodox Churches have been destroyed, among 
which were the Cathedral Churches in 
Pakrac and Karlovac, and the Diocesan cen- 
ters in Zagreb, Pakrac and Karlovac. By this 
we do not conceal—but rather to the con- 
trary—express profound sorrow and at the 
same time condemn the destruction of many 
Croatian Roman Catholic Churches and Mos- 
lem mosques, and the killing and driving out 
of innocent populations and all other evil 
deeds which the lunacy of war brings. 

11. We likewise condemn every killing and 
every crime committed by those who belong 
to whatever army or whatever armed forma- 
tions, Serbian, Croatian, or Moslem. And 
above all we condemn the attacks upon hu- 
manitarian convoys of the Red Cross or 
those delivering food and medicine to the be- 
sieged and surrounded populations. 

12. With pain in the soul we cannot remain 
silent over the fact that concentration 
camps have again been opened for Serbs in 
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Croatia and Bosnia and Hercergovina, such 
as those in Suhopolje near Virovitica, Odjak 
in Bosanska Posavina, Duvno and Livno, 
Smiljan in Lika and others. According to the 
testimony of refugees, abysmal pits are 
again opened in which, like in the tragic 
year 1941, innocent captured Serbs and Ser- 
bian prisoners are again being slaughtered 
and thrown in, such as the caves in 
Shurmancima near Medjugorje in 
Hercegovina, and Katina pit at Velebit be- 
tween Gospic and Karlobaga. We particularly 
emphasize the case of the internment of over 
4,000 Serbs in the concentration camp in 
Odjak near Bosanski Shamac: Having ac- 
cepted the word of their captors, they have 
surrendered what arms they possessed, and 
were then taken from their homes into the 
massive camp, where their fate is uncertain 
to date. Obviously the same fate is intended 
for the Serbs and Serbian villages in 
Bosanska Posavina as that of those not long 
ago in Western Slavonia and those in West- 
ern Hercegovina—that is, persecution, im- 
prisonment, the emptying of Serbian settle- 
ments and becoming refugees or internment 
in camps. In addition to this, in Livna 643 
Serbian men, women and children, and in 
Duvna 570 Serbian men and women. What 
then should be said about the fate of the 
Serbs in the coastal cities of Dalmatia? In 
this context it would be instructive to be re- 
minded of the statement of the President of 
Croatia, Tudjman, and the President of 
Bosnia and Hercegovina Izetbegovic, that 
they more preferably have chosen sov- 
ereignty and independence at the cost of war 
than peace without sovereignty and inde- 
pendence. 

13. As men and Christians, and especially 
as bishops of the Church of Christ, we are as- 
tonished by the fact that certain govern- 
ments of Europe and of the world were un- 
aware of the sufferings of the Serbian Church 
and Serbian Orthodox people from fascism 
and communism. Those governments have 
never given Christians protection, particu- 
larly the Orthodox, either in Yugoslavia nor 
anywhere in Eastern Europe during the dec- 
ades of communistic dictatorship. So also 
are we deeply pained today by the inhuman 
attitude of official Europe toward the prob- 
lem of the existential, spiritual and cultural 
identity and survival of the Serbian people 
who were assaulted by fascism, then com- 
munism, and today by the totalitarian men- 
tality of the so called new world order. 

14. In this context we appeal to all Euro- 
pean institutions and to all responsible 
international factors, primarily the United 
Nations and the European Community; to 
exert moral and political pressure upon the 
government of Croatia that our churches and 
church centers not be destroyed. That is hap- 
pening, unfortunately, even where there is 
no fighting, as had occurred recently in Za- 
greb [where on April 11, 1992, the 
Metropolitan’s residence and Museum of the 
Metropolitanate of Zagreb-Ljubljana was 
bombed]. We also appeal that free passage be 
guaranteed to our bishops and priests in 
those parts of Croatia and Bosnia and 
Hercegovina which are controlled by Cro- 
atian and Muslim forces, so that they can 
freely and without harassment fulfill their 
pastoral and humane service. That they be 
extended effective protection with the aid of 
international peace-keeping forces without 
regard to republic and state boundaries. Nat- 
urally, we expect similar help and protection 
be given also to the Roman Catholic bishops 
and priests, and to the religious officials of 
the Islamic Community on the territories of 
the Serbian Kraina and the Serbian parts of 
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Bosnia and Hercegovina. We emphasize here 
that four of our bishops whose Sees are with- 
in the boundaries of the newly created Cro- 
atian state (Zagreb, Pakrac, Sibenik and 
Karlovac) are unable to take up residence in 
their Sees nor to perform their episcopal du- 
ties, while all Roman Catholic bishops in 
Serbia and Montenegro are free in the per- 
formance of their church mission. They can 
however complain about the minor unpleas- 
antness and insults on the part of irrespon- 
sible individuals and groups whose minds are 
crazed and whose consciences are darkened 
by the general chaos. 

15. We likewise appeal to all authorities in 
Serbia and all factors in Europe and in the 
world that the rights and duties of all who 
live in Kosovo and Metohia be respected; 
that no solutions be imposed under pressure 
from any source, but that a truly humane 
and just democratic order be supported 
which will protect all people who reside 
there, which is because of its spiritual, na- 
tional and cultural significance for the Ser- 
bian people that which Jerusalem is for the 
Jewish people. 

With all our hearts we desire and pray the 
Crucified and Resurrected Christ, God-man 
and Savior of all peoples, that the war be 
ended, and that the indispensable peace and 
tranquility come soon amongst us all— 
Serbs, Croatians, Bosnian Moslems, Alba- 
nians and all our neighbors. 


CELEBRATION OF THE 50TH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF THE COMMISSION- 


ING OF THE U.S.S. “MASSACHU- 
SETTS” 
HON. BARNEY FRANK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1992 


Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, 
on May 16, | was privileged to participate in 
an extraordinarily moving event—a celebration 
of the 50th anniversary of the commissioning 
of the U.S.S. Massachusetts. This event, 
which was combined with a memorial for 
those who had lost their lives in the service of 
their country, included a stirring reenactment 
of the commissioning of the ship, with naval 
personnel coming on board and activating it. 

One of the highlights of that extremely im- 
pressive ceremony was a very thoughtful and 
evocative speech by Julien Paul, president of 
the U.S. S. Massachusetts Memorial Commit- 
tee. Julien Paul is one of a small number of 
people who was responsible for the perpetua- 
tion of this extraordinarily important memorial 
in Fall River, which at the same time provides 
such an important lesson in American history 
to our young people, and serves as a major 
focal point for activity in that city. 

In his address, Mr. Paul talks about the his- 
tory of the battleship and also about the plans 
for the future which his committee has. The 
people of Fall River are fortunate to have 
someone of Julien Paul's dedication to the 
public good leading this important institution in 
the Greater Fall River area and | ask that his 
remarks be printed here for their inherent 
value and as an example for other commu- 
nities, 

ADDRESS BY JULIEN PAUL 

Good morning, it is my honor and pleasure, 

on behalf of the directors and corporate 
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members of the USS Massachusetts Memo- 
rial Committee to welcome you here this 
morning. 

We deeply appreciate and welcome your 
participation and willingness to share with 
us, what is really a wondrous occasion. 

A remembrance of a series of events which 
began over fifty years ago. The birth of a 
great ship and the story of its life as exem- 
plified by the dedication of all who remem- 
bered for so many years. 

This is really a love story, and as I look 
out at the former crewmembers and their 
families who are gathered here this morning, 
Iam reminded of the words of a popular song 
of the early 1950's which was sung by Tony 
Bennett, Because Of You.” Its opening 
words, Because of you there's a song in my 
heart.“ Because of you there's a song in all 
our hearts. In the hearts of all of us gathered 
here today on the deck of this great ship, a 
ship which you have loved for so many years, 
a ship which has provided a haven for those 
memories which you share together, memo- 
ries which have created the fabric of your ex- 
tended family. A fabric which has grown 
stronger through the years. Stronger be- 
cause of your continued participation in the 
growth of what started out as the life of a 
very young ship fifty years ago. We have all 
aged together and I must say we have aged 
well. The bonds of friendship and love have 
withstood the test of time. It is truly mirac- 
ulous and worthy and must be continually 
kept in mind. 

Chips“ Duhamel who helped build the 
USS Massachusetts and then enlisted in the 
U.S. Navy to serve his country is here with 
us today. I have wondered what his thoughts 
might have been as he worked on the con- 
struction. Did he wonder what was to be- 
come of it? Would it survive? After his en- 
listment did he wonder if the ship would do 
its job? Would he survive? What was to be, 
then and in the future. 

I don’t imagine that anyone could have 
predicted what did happen. That through 
continued devotion and love, the ship would 
eventually sail into Fall River in what was 
to become Battleship Cove. That it would 
stay here and continue to grow and contrib- 
ute for over twenty-five years. It is interest- 
ing to speculate on what the ship might have 
been thinking and dreaming as it lay for al- 
most twenty years, mothballed in Norfolk, 
Virginia. Iam sure that ships can think and 
feel and dream. All sailors know and feel 
that a ship is alive. Did the ship pray? Did it 
echo the words of Saint Francis of Assisi. 


Lord make me an instrument of thy peace 
Where there is hatred let me sow love 
Where there is injury—pardon 

Where there is doubt—faith 

Where there is despair—hope 

Where there is darkness—light 

And where there is sadness—joy 

This ship came to Fall River to do all these 
things and it has succeeded. 

I am sure that Chips“ in his wondering 
did not imagine that he might have been 
building what has become in many ways one 
of the world’s largest toys. A toy enjoyed by 
thousand of visitors over the years. A toy 
that teaches. We must never forget the im- 
portance of toys and of play in our develop- 
ment as human beings. Play is a child's 
work. Work that prepares him for other 
work. Other work that in itself, if the child 
is fortunate, will also be play. This ship 
through its involvement with the Boy Scouts 
of America, the Girl Scouts of America and 
other youth groups has filled an important 
educational role in the formation of our fu- 
ture citizens. Those who will continue to up- 
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hold those values which we hold so dear. 
While playing here and enjoying this mag- 
nificent collection of naval ships, they learn. 
Through their participation they help to de- 
fray the costs of maintaining the memorials 
to the fallen men and women of the common- 
wealth. Individuals who gave their lives so 
that these young boys and girls and all of us 
here assembled can be here today. The things 
they learn here should have a longlasting ef- 
fect on their development and that is some- 
thing for which we should all be very proud. 


I can still remember the opening words of 
the Boy Scout oath and the values that were 
instilled in me through participation in that 
program as a young boy. 

“On my honor I will do my best, to do my 
duty to God and my country * * 


Those words should guide us all, as they 
continue to guide the young people who visit 
this ship and participate in our overnight 
program. Participation which provides fur- 
ther opportunity for the assimilation of val- 
ues which must be protected from erosion by 
some of the undesirable aspects of our mod- 
ern society. 


This ship will continue to live because of 
our continued dedication to the ideals that 
have made this country great. The Memorial 
Committee is committed. We will carry out 
our responsibilities and provide for the fu- 
ture. We will be planning for the next cen- 
tury. We will, soon initiate a new study. A 
complete evaluation of where we have been, 
where we are and where we want to be in the 
year 2000. This study will be the basis of a 
plan of action that will guarantee that our 
grandchildren and their grandchildren will 
continue to be able to enjoy and learn from 
a toy that truly teaches. That makes learn- 
ing those things which create good citizens a 
pleasurable thing to do. 


Rest assured that we take this responsibil- 
ity seriously and that your faith in us will 
not be broken. 


I have been told that the U.S.S. Massachu- 
setts was known as the Lucky Ship”. It was 
a lucky ship on which to serve. During its 
years of active service it had no loss of life 
in combat. It is still a lucky ship. It has been 
fortunate in continuing to have the support 
of its former crew along with the long term 
support of a large group of volunteers. Indi- 
viduals who have served and continue to 
serve as officers, directors, corporate mem- 
bers and friends. This community is lucky 
and has benefited greatly because of its pres- 
ence here. Our efforts to make this a better 
community will continue in a constructive 
way and those efforts will hopefully be suc- 
cessful and appreciated by one and all. 


We will continue to sow the seeds of peace 
and love, pardon and faith and hope and light 
and joy. 

We ask for nothing in return, for that is 
the true meaning of love. Love for ourselves, 
our ship and our friends and our community. 
Our reward is in the doing, the giving, and 
the full knowledge that this work, if done 
with good heart and proper concern for all, 
will not be found wanting by God or Man. 


I thank you for your kind attention. 
Please enjoy yourselves here this morning as 
we all share in one of life’s rare celebrations. 
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CONGRESSMAN KILDEE HONORS 
CHARLES WHITE 


HON. DALE E. KILDEE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1992 


Mr. KILDEE. Mr. Speaker, it is an honor and 
a privilege for me to rise before you today to 
honor a foot soldier in the labor movement, 
Charles Dale White. 

For over 22 years Charley has served as 
the retiree president for the United Automobile 
Workers Local 481. His unselfishness and 
dedication have earned him the respect and 
admiration of his fellow members. Charley has 
been a tireless advocate for labor and for the 
rights of retirees. From the sit-down strike of 
1937 to the present, Charley has been a 
strong advocate for the rights of workers. It is 
because of Charley’s outstanding record as 
retirees president, that he has run without op- 
position during his entire term. 

Charley White hired into the General Motors 
Fisher Body plant in 1935. He worked there 
for over 30 years until his retirement in Janu- 
ary 1967. While employed at the Fisher plant 
and a member of UAW Local 481, Charley 
served as a line steward and education and 
publicity cartoonist for 20 years. In fact, many 
of his political cartoons have become classics. 
In addition to the position of president, Charley 
White has also served as recording secretary 
of the retirees chapter. 

Despite the tremendous number of hours 
spent representing his chapter, Charley White 
has been able to involve himself in other 
areas of the Flint community. He has been a 
member of the Genesee County Consumer 
Protection Council for 8 years. He has served 
as the chairman of the advisory board for the 
handicapped and the elderly. Charley is the 
current president of SCAN, the Senior Citizens 
Anti Crime Network. 

Charles Dale White and his wife Barbara 
have been married for 51 years and have 
three daughters, Janet, Rebecca and Judith. 

Mr. Speaker, it is an honor for me to rise 
before you and my fellow Members of Con- 
gress to pay tribute to Charles Dale White. He 

“has spent his life seeking to improve the 
standard of living of all Americans. 


TRIBUTE TO ULYSSES BANKS 
HON. ILEANA ROS-LEHTINEN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1992 


Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN. Mr. Speaker, | would 
like to call my colleagues’ attention to the out- 
standing service rendered to the community of 
Miami, and the young people of Florida by 
Ulysses Banks. A man who came to Miami in 
1959 and started out as a paper manufacturer, 
Ulysses Banks embodies the American dream. 
In 1967 he was able to invest $3,000 in the 
purchase of a two-pump gas station, which he 
ran alone for 2 years. Through his service to 
customers and business sense, he was able 
to build that business into a three-station 
chain, which employs 30 people and is valued 
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at $8 million. He continues to work shifts at his 
gas stations from time to time so he won't lose 
touch with his customers. 

Ulysses Banks returns to his people what 
he has earned from them. He is vice chairman 
of a group of south Florida Amoco dealers 
who have raised $50,000 for college scholar- 
ships, mostly for minorities. He contributes to 
this scholarship fund from his revenues, say- 
ing: “When you pump my gas, you’re pumping 
into a child’s education.” 

The Miami Herald published an article about 
this outstanding program, which | would like to 
include in the RECORD: 


FULL SERVICE GAS STATION OWNER EARNS 
CHAMBER HONOR 


(By Derek Reveron) 


Ulysses Banks came to Miami with noth- 
ing. Now he owns three gas stations. Nearly 
all of his employees are black. 

But he is proudest of this: helping to raise 
$50,000 in college scholarships. “When you 
pump my gas, you're pumping into a child's 
education,” he said. 

Banks received the Black Business of the 
Year award from the Greater Miami Cham- 
ber of Commerce Wednesday. He is a model 
for how to do business in the inner city, said 
Karen Johnson Street, who headed the cham- 
ber's award committee. Here's why, she said: 
Banks profits from black consumers, but he 
gives back to them, and he employs them. 
And he doesn't blow his horn about it. He is 
modest, low-key and dedicated.“ said Street. 

Banks has parlayed an investment of $3,000 
into a business valued at $8 million. He owns 
three Amoco gas stations that employ 30 
people, almost all of them black 

Since coming to Miami, he said, “My 
dream has been to start my own business and 
employ my own people.“ 

And help educate them. Banks is vice 
chairman of a group of South Florida Amoco 
dealers who have raised $50,000 for college 
scholarships, mostly for minorities. 

Banks was born in Dublin, Georgia, where 
the only way a black man could make a de- 
cent living was to farm: 

He wanted no part of that. As a child, he 
watched the farming life wear down his fa- 
ther. 

So, in 1959, after he graduated from Fort 
Valley State College in Fort Valley. Ga., he 
came to Miami. 

He landed a job as a laborer with a paper 
manufacturer. This, he thought, wasn't 
much better than farming. But it was a de- 
cent living. 

After about 12 years on the job, Banks 
asked his supervisor for a week off to attend 
a relative's funeral. The supervisor refused. 
Banks went to his supervisor's boss and said, 
In 12 years, I haven't missed a single day of 
work. Surely, that's worth a week off.“ 

He was given the time, as well as a life les- 
son. “I decided then that I'd be better off 
having my own business,“ he said. 

In 1967, he bought a two-pump gas station 
in Opa-locka for $3,000. For two years, he ran 
the station by himself. Eventually, he hired 
eight employees. 

He went on to buy two more stations, at 
4770 NW 17th Ave., and 2195 NW 103 St. 

Often, he works shifts at the gas stations. 
He doesn’t want to lose touch with his cus- 
tomers. They made it all possible,“ he said. 


Mr. Speaker, | commend Ulysses Banks for 
his outstanding community service and his 
commitment to the black community in Miami. 
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ODE TO A NATIONAL LANDMARK 


HON. RAYMOND J. McGRATH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1992 


Mr. MCGRATH. Mr. Speaker, it has come to 
my attention that one of my constituents has 
been recognized for a poem she has written 
about Ellis Island. Ms. Emmie Kremer of 
Elmont, NY landed on Ellis Island as a young 
girl and has used her exceptional talents to re- 
produce her feelings in a lovely poem about 
entering the United States of America to take 
advantage of the opportunities of freedom. | 
would like to share this touching tribute with 
you. 

“SONG OF ELLIS ISLAND" 
The golden door is open, here I stand, 
A wanderer in a foreign land. 
Crossing the threshold, hoping to find, 
The key to unlock the dreams of my mind. 
My steps still falter from the wind-swept sea, 
I enter the great hall to the land of the free. 
On benches to wait, the call of your name. 
Waiting my turn to freedom's claim. 
A thirst to quench, no hunger here, 
Hear the echoes from the barren wall 
A name is written, did someone call? 
Stepping forward with a firm stand. 
The essence of freedom in my hand. 
I am a small grain of gathering sand. 
A pearl's foundation of this new land. 
Eternal strength and the statue's bright 

light 

Will help to guide me through the night. 
Wiping away one lonely tear, 
Iam the immigrant * * * 
Jam here! 

Ms. Kremer has made a wonderful contribu- 
tion to the culture of America. | hope you 
enjoy her poem as much as | did. This is a 
thoughtful honor to a national landmark. 


TRIBUTE TO WAHNETA CORSE 
HON. IKE SKELTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1992 


Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, today | pay 
tribute to an outstanding Missourian. It is with 
great sadness that | inform the Members of 
the House that Wahneta Corse of Wellington, 
Lafayette County, MO, passed away on May 
21, 1992, at the age of 77. 

Wahneta was not only a warm and trusted 
friend to so many, but was a dedicated public 
servant to the State of Missouri. She served 
as treasurer of the Wellington School Board 
from 1966 to 1977, treasurer of Lafayette 
County from 1977 to 1985, and my staff as- 
sistant in Washington during most of 1977. 
Wahneta’s contribution to the community she 
loved so much will be well remembered. 

Born in Waverly, MO, she later married 
John Corse and moved to Wellington where 
she was a member of the Wellington United 
Methodist Church and became associated with 
the Wellington Bank in 1951. She owned the 
bank from 1966 to 1977. 

Wahneta Corse is survived by two daugh- 
ters, Kay Emery, Phoenix, AZ; Sandra 
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Soendker Tampa, FL; one brother, W.L. (Bill) 
Zeysing, Wellington: eight grandchildren, and 
four great-grandchildren. 

She was my friend and | will miss her. | 
know that not only will she be missed by those 
who had the privilege of knowing her, but also 
by those in the community she served for so 
many years. Join me in recognizing the tre- 
mendous contributions of this most outstand- 
ing Missourian. 

Betty Spaar, editor of the Odessan, of 
Odessa, MO paid tribute to Wahneta Corse, 
and | set it forth in the RECORD: 


I seem to be saying farewell to old and dear 
friends too frequently. 

Wahneta Corse, who died May 21, was such 
an alive“ person that it is difficult to be- 
lieve that she is dead. The past few months 
of her active life were spent in hospitals 
where she brought joy to those who cared for 
her in those last days. 

Wahneta was one of those persons who is 
needed in any community large or small. She 
gave of herself to her church, the school, her 
family which extended far beyond her own 
daughters and grandchildren, and to her 
home of many years, Wellington. 

Friends of all ages, shapes and sizes gath- 
ered Saturday afternoon at the Wellington 
Methodist Church to bid her good-bye. I 
think she would have liked the service, and 
the fact that so many people came to cele- 
brate her life and its service to others. 

Although she was an avid Democrat, her 
tenure as county treasurer reached persons 
of both parties, and many of those people 
were present Saturday afternoon and Friday 
night for family visitation. 

Wahneta was a special lady who will be 
sorely missed by all of us. She leaves a leg- 
acy of caring and sharing with others. Never 
afraid to try a new adventure or to make a 
friend, she was an inspiration of how to grow 
old with dignity, grace and love. 


TRIBUTE TO FORREST SOGGE 
HON. DAVE CAMP 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1992 


Mr. CAMP. Mr. Speaker, it is with great 
pleasure that | rise today to recognize an out- 
standing individual from mid-Michigan, Forrest 
Sogge. Forrest is retiring from his position as 
president of the Clare Board of Education in 
Clare, MI, where he has contributed 24 years 
of outstanding service, the last 20 serving as 
president of the board. 

His unselfish commitment to the community 
and the education of Clare students is beyond 
the ordinary. His service on numerous commit- 
tees and boards has helped shape Clare into 
a community offering quality education, Some 
of these organizations include the Sheridan 
Township planning board, Clare County plan- 
ning board, committee to build and fund the 
mid-Michigan Community College, Clare 
County Election Selection Committee, City of 
Clare Parks & Recreation Board for 9 years, 
committee to research and build Brookwood 
Athletic Complex plus the 3-4 years on the 
mid-Michigan Automotive Advisory Board. In 
addition to his hard work and dedication within 
these organizations, Forrest makes time to ac- 
tively participate as a member of the St. 
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Cecilia Catholic Church and Knights of Colum- 
bus as well as umpire little league for 5 years 
and work at Ray's Automotive for 46 years. 


Forrest and Hildegarde, his wife of 46 years, 
reside in Clare, MI. They have two daughters, 
Susan Murawski who lives in Clare and Sarah 
Kiessel who lives in Suttons Bay, where For- 
rest was born. Plus, they have four grand- 
children Jimmy, Jennifer, and Jacqueline 
Kiessel and Julie Ann Murawski. Forrest had 
the unique opportunity of awarding Julie with 
her diploma upon her graduation from Clare 
High School. 


Mr. Speaker, Forrest Sogge is truly a re- 
markable individual. | know that you will join 
with me, his family, co-workers, and the com- 
munity of Clare in commending and thanking 
Forrest for his service to mid-Michigan over 
the past 24 years. | know he will be missed by 
all those who worked with him. 


CONGRESSIONAL STAFF CLUB 
HONORS HOUSE DOORKEEPER 
JAMES MALLOY AS MAN OF THE 
YEAR 


HON. JOHN P. MURTHA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1992 


Mr. MURTHA. Mr. Speaker, the Congres- 
sional Staff Club has chosen its 1992 “Man of 
the Year,” and the members of the club could 
not have made a better choice. The Door- 
keeper of the House of Representatives, 
James T. Malloy, is a wonderful example of 
the dedication and hard work that epitomizes 
what a “man of the year” honoree should rep- 
resent, and his selection as Man of the Year 
comes as no surprise to those of us who work 
closely with him. 


Mr. Malloy has served as Doorkeeper of the 
House of Representatives since 1974. He has 
served in that position with distinction and with 
honor, and I'm proud to note that my service 
in the House parallels his service as Door- 
keeper almost equally. 

Jim Malloy had a distinguished career be- 
fore becoming Doorkeeper, as a marine fire- 
man and school teacher in Buffalo, NY, and 
administrative assistant to the Erie County, NY 
district attorney. He also served as chief fi- 
nance officer for the House of Representatives 
before being elected Doorkeeper. His list of 
accomplishments are much too long to include 
here, but this latest award must compete for 
space with the numerous other honors which 
fill his home. 


| know that all my colleagues join me in sa- 
luting Jim Malloy on his selection as the Con- 
gressional Staff Club’s Man of the Year. One 
of the pleasures of serving in the House of 
Representatives is the opportunity to work with 
and get to know men like Jim Malloy. My con- 
gratulations on this award, and we look for- 
ward to your continued hard work and dedica- 
tion. 
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NATIONAL WIRELESS 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS MONTH 


HON. EDWARD J. MARKEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1992 


Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Speaker, there are few 
segments of our economy that can match the 
financial and technological vitality of the world 
telecommunications industry. It has consist- 
ently led the world with its innovation, while 
producing a favorable balance of trade for 
America. 

Today, | wish to inform my colleagues of the 
start of a month-long special observance 
aimed at educating consumers and officials 
alike about some of the futuristic communica- 
tion services that are no longer so far out in 
the future. 

The month of June has been designated by 

the cellular telephone industry as National 
Wireless Telecommunications Month. This ob- 
servance is not aimed at swaying any Mem- 
bers of this body to vote a particular way on 
a particular bill. Rather, it is designed to ex- 
plain to America how far the wireless industry 
has come—and how fast—and where its tak- 
ing us. 
& bse) of my colleagues are quite familiar 
with cellular telephones and rely on them 
often. So we tend to lose sight of how young 
the industry is. The very first system in this 
country was not activated until October 1983, 
and most of the systems around the country 
are much younger than that. 

Despite this relative youth, the cellular in- 
dustry continues to grow exponentially. During 
1991, for example, the industry grew 43 per- 
cent and ended the year serving 7.6 million 
subscribers. 

Figures like those show the widespread 
popularity of cellular technology for the free- 
dom and flexibility that comes with wireless 
communications. Millions more use pagers, 
another form of wireless communication. 

With this foundation, it’s time to start think- 
ing about the future—a future that includes 
such things as one phone number to satisfy 
your needs; “find-me-anywhere” service—if 
you want to stay in touch; digital telephones 
with improved sound quality, and the ability to 
transmit vast amounts of data cheaply and 
quickly over the airwaves—the type of capabil- 
ity that’s going to help all of us the next time 
we want to use a credit card in a taxi. 

In my own State of Massachusetts, there 
are cellular carriers preparing to introduce digi- 
tal telephony this year. Cellular communication 
is now available in tunnels in the Boston area 
through microcellular coverage. Ships pulling 
into Boston for this fall’s international ships 
festival will be equipped with cellular phones. 
Massachusetts commuters can navigate 
through traffic problems just by dialing a per- 
sonal traffic consultant on their cellular phone. 

| think it is worthwhile to take time to ob- 
serve the world-leading position of American 
telecommunications. | encourage my col- 
leagues to look around them and see how 
wireless technology is changing the way we 
work and live. Also, they should realize that 
more exciting change is on the horizon. Let us 
pledge to take steps to guarantee that Amer- 
ica retains its leadership position. 
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EDUCATOR ARTHUR MARANO 
RETIRES 


HON. DONALD M. PAYNE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1992 


Mr. PAYNE of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, | 
tise today to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues the retirement of a dedicated educator 
and a good friend of mine, Arthur Marano. 


Artie, as he is known to his friends, was 
raised in Newark, NJ, and it was there he de- 
cided to devote himself to education. He at- 
tended Loyola University in Los Angeles, CA, 
where he graduated with a B.S. in 1952, and 
in 1968 he completed graduate school at 
Seton Hall University, in South Orange, NJ. 
The years in between were not idle; in 1953 
Artie attended infantry school at Fort Benning, 
GA, and was a graduate of the Officer Can- 
didate Program. He then served as a second 
lieutenant in the U.S. Army until 1955. 


After his military tour, Artie started down the 
education path. Between 1955 and 1963 he 
worked as an elementary teacher at Bragaw 
Avenue School, Morton Street School, and 
Ann Street School, all located in Newark, NJ. 
Before changing gears and working as a guid- 
ance counselor at East Side High School, he 
was a teacher of science at East Side High 
School from 1963 through 1968. 


His teaching years behind him, he took over 
as vice principal at Oliver Street School in 
Newark from 1978 to 1985. Afterward, he took 
the same job at Maple Avenue School, also in 
Newark, until 1989. Finally, from 1989 until 
very recently he was the principal at Bel-Mont 
Runyon School in Newark. 

Artie is a natural in both the classroom and 
the boardroom. His absence will be a pro- 
found void, I'm sure. Besides being certified to 
teach kindergarten through high school, ad- 
ministration and supervision, he's certified for 
behind-the-wheel driving education, something 
that takes talent, skill, and nerve. 


Mr. Marano has educational certifications 
from Montclair State College, Montclair, NJ, 
Rutgers University, and Newark State College, 
now known as Kean College. 


Outside the professional arena, Artie was, 
and is, active in the community. He spent 12 
years as an assistant football coach at East 
Side High, and for 3 years was the vice presi- 
dent of the Parent, Teacher, Student Associa- 
tion, also at East Side. While at Ann Street 
School he was the treasurer for the PTA for 3 
years; he spent 5 years as a summer recre- 
ation teacher for Newark playgrounds; and 
was, and still is, a member of the Nicholas A. 
Bibbo Civic Association in the east ward of 
Newark, NJ. 

Mr. Speaker, | have nothing but the deepest 
respect for Mr. Marano. | know my colleagues 
will join me in congratulating Artie on many 
jobs well done. 
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TRIBUTE TO THE CENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATION OF THE GREEK 
CATHOLIC UNION 


HON. JAMES A. TRAFICANT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1992 


Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to pay tribute to the Greek Catholic Union as 
it celebrates its centennial celebration. 

On February 14, 1892, Wilkes Barre estab- 
lished this fraternal organization to provide fi- 
nancial and fraternal support to new settlers in 
this vast Nation. Today, this organization 
stretches its resources throughout the United 
States providing comfort and friendship to its 
members when they are in need and spiritual 
growth the rest of the time. 

Mr. Speaker, as this group celebrates this 
special occasion, | wish them God’s blessings 
and hope that the next 100 years are as fruit- 
ful as the first. 


A TRIBUTE TO JOHN A. MURPHY 
HON. RICHARD E. NEAL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1992 


Mr. NEAL of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, | 
wish to express my deep appreciation for the 
38 years John A. Murphy has served in our 
Springfield, MA, school system. “Al” Murphy, 
as his friends call him, is truly deserving of the 
recognition that has been bestowed upon him. 
He is retiring as the principal of Washington 
School after 20 years as its leader. Our edu- 
cation system, and more importantly our com- 
munity, will miss his dedication to the edu- 
cation and well-being of the youth of our area. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Murphy has been an ex- 
emplary citizen in every sense of the word. A 
lifelong resident of the Springfield area, Mr. 
Murphy graduated from Cathedral High School 
in 1948, then served in the U.S. Army from 
1951 to 1953. After a distinguished tour in the 
Army as a second lieutenant, Mr. Murphy con- 
tinued his education at American International 
College, where he achieved both his B.S. and 
M.A. degrees. Al then entered the Springfield 
school system in 1961 as a teacher in the 
Carew Street School. Mr. Murphy continued to 
strive for excellence in the education field, be- 
coming assistant principal at Washington 
School in 1962 and achieving his CAGS from 
the University of Massachusetts in 1964. 

Mr. Speaker, Al Murphy's achievements are 
remarkable. In an age when the public school 
system has been chastised and neglected, it 
is delightful to see people such as Al Murphy 
who took the time to care enough to make a 
difference. Mr. Murphy became principal of the 
Ballet School in 1965 and remained there until 
1972. Mr. Murphy has been committed to ex- 
cellence in education for his entire career. 
This dedication was recognized in 1972 when 
Mr. Murphy was appointed principal of the 
Washington School, where he has remained 
until his retirement this year. 

Mr. Speaker, not only has Al Murphy been 
a dedicated educator, he has been a loyal 
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family man and an active participant in the 
community. Mr. Murphy's involvement in the 
Irish Elks in the Springfield shows his commit- 
ment to others. Both Al and his father have re- 
ceived the very prestigious Irish Elk of the 
Year Award. In fact, Al and his father are the 
only father and son combination to have each 
received this award. This is truly an outstand- 
ing accomplishment because the award is only 
given to one Elk member out of 4,000 who 
shows a commitment to the preservation of 
the Irish heritage. For the award to be given 
twice in one family is a unique statement of 
the character of Al Murphy. 


Mr. Speaker, although | am saddened to 
see such an excellent educator and citizen 
leave our school system, | am encouraged to 
know he has left such a positive image be- 
hind. He now moves on to pursue other goals 
in life, but leaves a legacy of achievement and 
excellence which will be difficult to replace. 
Mr. Speaker, many times we hear, that edu- 
cators feel unappreciated in their work. This is 
one opportunity | do not wish to pass up to 
convey my sincere thanks and gratitude for 
everything Mr. Murphy has done for our com- 
munity. Thank you. 


AMERICA LOSES A TRULY GREAT 
DIPLOMAT 


HON. WM. S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1992 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, America 
lost one of its truly great diplomats when Philip 
Habib died on May 25, while on a trip to 
France. 


He was the quintessential foreign service of- 
ficer, a man who was unafraid to tell you ex- 
actly what he thought, yet had no hesitation in 
carrying out orders. Phil Habib was the closest 
thing to an indispensable man at the State De- 
partment. Although he specialized in Asian af- 
fairs, the results of his handiwork cover the 
globe. 


His diplomatic efforts have covered such 
wide-ranging trouble spots as Lebanon, Viet- 
nam, Central America, and the Philippines. He 
tried to retire from the Foreign Service in 
1978, but such were his skills as a tough and 
shrewd negotiator that both Presidents Carter 
and Reagan recalled him at various times to 
represent the United States. 


| always found him to be open and straight- 
forward, and as a result, what he said carried 
a lot of weight with those of us in Congress. 


It was noted in his obituaries that he had 
been told by any number of friends that, with 
a history of heart attacks, he shouldn't be fly- 
ing around the world to so many international 
conferences. But even in retirement such was 
his interest in world affairs that he ignored 
their advice. 


He was a dedicated public servant, a great 
American citizen, and he will be missed. 
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TRIBUTE IN HONOR OF DR. DAVIS 
B. MARTIN, JR. 


HON. LUCIEN E. BLACKWELL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1992 


Mr. BLACKWELL. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to celebrate the retirement of one of Philadel- 
phia’s most dedicated citizens, Davis B. Mar- 
tin. Dr. Martin is leaving us after devoting the 
last four decades to the education of our 
young people, and after 22 years as principal 
of the pioneering University City High School 
of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Speaker, Davis Martin began his teach- 
ing career in 1953 in San Antonio, TX. After 
2 years of service to his country in the Armed 
Forces, he returned to his career in Philadel- 
phia as a substitute teacher. He taught biology 
and coordinated the Work-Training Program 
and Neighborhood Youth Corps. He earned a 
promotion to vice principal and served as prin- 
cipal in several area schools. In 1970, he was 
appointed principal of the University City High 
School, then still under construction. 

Mr. Speaker, under the leadership of Dr. 
Martin, University City High School became 
renowned for its original programs and its out- 
standing preparation of our young people for 
college and life beyond. Mr. Martin’s commit- 
ment to individual attention inspired such inno- 
vations as the Independent Study Program, 
which allows students to work at their own 
pace, with the assistance of one-on-one tutor- 
ing by teachers whereby students graduate 
within 2 to 4 years. He also pioneered the dis- 
trict’s first business academy, an idea which 
has now become part of many of the area’s 
best schools. In addition, he has begun a mo- 
tivation program to help college-bound stu- 
dents with their math and English skills. Fi- 
nally, Philadelphia’s best math and science 
students flock to University City Flight School 
to take part in its magnet school, which pre- 
pares them for excellence in those fields. 


Over the years, such groups as the Phila- 
delphia Commission on Human Relations, 
Philadelphia Refugee Service Center, the As- 
sociation of Asian-American Parents, as well 
as many other organizations have recognized 
Dr. Davis with service awards. Aside from his 
duties as principal, he is active in the NAACP, 
YMCA, United Negro College Fund, as well as 
many other charitable organizations. 


Mr. Speaker, fellow Representatives, the 
contribution of Dr. Davis to the Philadelphia 
educational community is well deserving of our 
highest commendation, and will be missed by 
not only his colleagues, but by the students 
and families of University City High School. | 
wish him and his lovely wife, Marian, the most 
happiness in their future years together, and | 
ask my colleagues to join me in praising this 
devoted servant to the young people of Phila- 
delphia, this creative and energetic educator, 
Davis B. Martin. 
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HON. STENY H. HOYER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1992 


Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, today | rise to 
honor our country’s war dead as well as those 
veterans who have protected our country and 
our allies from the scourges of nazism, fas- 
cism, communism, and the brutality of Sad- 
dam Hussein. 

Two hundred twelve years ago, our Declara- 
tion of Independence stated that: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

| cannot think of any American today who 
could argue with these words. Nor can | think 
of many people in the world who would protest 
our Founding Fathers’ message. For this sen- 
tence declares that only God can interfere with 
our basic human rights: not governments, not 
dictators, not brutal despots. On what basis 
can anyone argue differently? 

However, if we look at the history of our 
fighting men and women, many veterans 
risked the most fundamental of these rights, 
that to life, so that our country and our allies 
could taste liberty and savor the happiness 
that they themselves could not experience. 
These were men and women who had every 
right you and | do. They deserved to marry, 
raise families and enjoy the rewards life 
bestows on each of us. But they gave that all 
up for you, me, and every citizen of the globe 
who enjoys freedom. 

On Memorial Day, we honored the memory 
of these men and women, and the many oth- 
ers who risked as much. Their sacrifices con- 
tributed directly to the happiness we enjoy 
today, and for which we should all be thankful. 

If the history of the world has taught us any- 
thing, we have learned that liberty has a price, 
and that the price is always high. Let's re- 
member their lives and let's say a prayer of 
thanks to all those who fought for us, and par- 
ticularly for those who paid the ultimate price 
for a free world. Our gain was tragically their 
loss. 


CONGRATULATING YOUTH EX- 
CHANGING WITH SENIORS IN BE- 
COMING THE 715TH DAILY POINT 
OF LIGHT 


HON. LARRY COMBEST 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1992 


Mr. COMBEST. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
take this opportunity to congratulate the Youth 
Exchanging with Seniors [YES] project for 
being recognized by the President as the 
775th Daily Point of Light. As you know, the 
President names daily points of light 6 days a 
week to recognize those who have success- 
fully addressed compelling social problems 
through acts of community service. 

The YES project, which was launched 2 
years ago, pairs senior citizens with students 
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in my congressional district. The students per- 
form tasks for the senior citizens, such as run- 
ning errands and helping with home upkeep, 
which in turn enables the seniors to maintain 
and increase their independent lifestyles. At 
the same time, the students receive quidance 
from their elder friends in setting personal 
goals and are able to learn from their life ex- 
periences. 

Narrowing this generation gap has proven to 
be a tremendous success in west Texas. To 
date, 250 students have devoted over 2,500 
volunteer hours to assisting more than 200 
seniors citizens in their communities. | salute 
all those who have devoted their time and en- 
ergy to this valuable undertaking, and wish the 
YES project continued success. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA COL- 
LEGE OF LAW: CONFRONTING 
GLOBAL WARMING 


HON. JIM LEACH 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1992 


Mr. LEACH. Mr. Speaker, | would like to in- 
vite the attention of my colleagues to the latest 
issue of Transnational Law and Contemporary 
Problems, a Journal of the University of lowa 
College of Law, which contains a symposium 
on the challenge of confronting global warm- 
ing. Given the forthcoming United Nations 
Conference on Environment and Development 
in Rio de Janeiro, the timing of the symposium 
could not be more appropriate. Moreover, the 
substantive contribution to the environmental 
debate is very impressive. The issue includes 
essays by Dr. Jeremey Leggett, Dr. Stephen 
Schneider, David Wirth and Daniel Lashof, 
Lakshman Guruswamy, Kilaparti Ramakrishna, 
Dr. Roger Blakeley, Sir Geoffrey Palmer, as 
well as an interview with Dr. Mostafa Tolba. 

As a personal friend, and former New Zea- 
land Prime Minister, Sir Geoffrey Palmer ob- 
serves in his guest introduction to the sympo- 
sium, the world is groping slowly and uncer- 
tainly toward solutions to the threat of global 
climate change. Making the choices between 
taking action and risking unnecessary expend- 
itures and taking no action and risking sub- 
stantial ecological harm will be at the core of 
governmental deliberations at the U.N. Con- 
ference on Environment and Development in 
Brazil this June. 

The introductory comments of Sir Geoffrey 
Palmer follow: 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE SYMPOSIUM 

When the editors of Transnational Law & 
Contemporary Problems decided to prepare a 
symposium on global warming, I am sure 
that they did not fully realize what a de- 
manding and difficult task they agreed to 
undertake. They know now. Perhaps I should 
have dissuaded them from the task when 
they invited me to be Guest Editor since I 
knew the degree of challenge that lay before 
them. My experience in the international en- 
vironmental law field convinced me that 
there were few more urgent and more intri- 
cate issues with which anyone could be con- 
cerned. So not one word of caution did I 
utter to these keen and fresh-faced young 
Americans. Go to it,“ I said, and I will 
give what help I can.“ 
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The students did all of the work, and it is 
to their credit that they stuck to it and were 
not dissuaded by the difficulties at hand. For 
their idealism, their hope, and their energy, 
we should be grateful. It is their contribu- 
tion that has made it possible for a range of 
people in different countries to add to a de- 
bate critical to the future of the world. 
Thank you student editors and staff. 

The wondrous range of complexities em- 
bodied within the climate change debate in- 
cludes: 

Difficult multi-disciplinary science; 

Scientific uncertainty; 

Unpalatable policy choices about how to 
fix the problem; 

Extraordinary political sensitivities on a 
range of the issues; 

Lack of legal and institutional mecha- 
nisms through which to address the problem; 

The serious economic consequences of 
steps which may have to be taken; 

The implications of global warming policy 
for energy policy; 

The relationship between developed and 
developing countries, including the transfer 
of technology and resources. All these issues 
and more are canvassed by the contributions 
that have been assembled for this sympo- 
sium. The contributors come from a variety 
of nations and a range of professional back- 
grounds. What they all have in common is a 
concern for the formidable problems global 
warming poses for the future of the planet 
and life upon it. There is no particular set of 
common views among the contributors. 
What emerges is a lively set of views from 
many different angles. These provide consid- 
erable illumination on many different as- 
pects of the problem. 

The world is groping toward solutions to 
the global warming problem, slowly and un- 
certainly. The symposium is designed to be a 
resource that will assist this process. At the 
time of writing, negotiations are continuing 
with the aim of producing a Framework Con- 
vention on Climate Change. It is hoped that 
such an international agreement will be 
ready for signing at the United Nations Con- 
ference on Environment and Development 
(UNCED) to be held at Rio de Janeiro in 
June 1992. 

While it is premature to make judgments 
at the present juncture, it is hard to be opti- 
mistic about the likely outcome of the cli- 
mate change negotiations. Progress has been 
slow. It is an open question at the time of 
writing whether anything substantial will be 
achieved. If a convention is agreed upon, it 
seems unlikely that it will contain much to 
halt global warming. At this point, the most 
meaningful step would be a multilateral 
agreement on reduction in emissions of 
greenhouse gases. In all the murk surround- 
ing the Intergovernmental Negotiating Com- 
mittee, there is no sign yet of such a com- 
mitment. Such a development, however, is 
devoutly desired. 

The negotiations are unquestionably 
among the most difficult international nego- 
tiations ever held. The range of variables and 
interests at stake ensure it. No doubt, rapid 
success was never a realistic possibility. Yet 
more could have been achieved, had there 
been adequate determination in the appro- 
priate quarters. My own view is that not 
enough senior politicians have been involved 
in the early stages of the climate negotia- 
tions, If they were, the outcome would be 
quicker and the progress greater. Diplomats 
in this area tend to be professional nego- 
tiators who lack incentives to bring things 
to a conclusion. Quite frequently they de- 
velop an affinity for each other and the proc- 
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ess in which they are engaged, rather than 
giving sufficient priority to the political ob- 
jectives of the exercise. 


If the negotiations fail, or make only mini- 
mal advances, it is the United States that 
will have to bear a heavy responsibility. The 
stance taken by the United States thus far in 
the negotiations has not assisted resolution 
of the issues. It is therefore appropriate that 
this symposium is published in the United 
States, and contains papers from so many 
contributors whose primary experience has 
been gained outside of the United States. 


The interdependence of the people who in- 
habit this planet is becoming more obvious 
with every day that passes. Global warming 
forces recognition of this fact. This is an 
issue that will be around for many years to 
come. For governments it is going to be a 
massive learning experience. Unless they 
agree to solve the global warming problem 
together, it will consume them separately. 

SIR GEOFFREY PALMER, 
Guest Editor. 


NASA DISPLAY AT THE CAPITOL 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1992 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, | wish to alert 
Members to a unique opportunity. Through 
Thursday, June 4, Members and staff will be 
able to examine a mockup of the space sta- 
tion Freedom U.S. laboratory and habitation 
modules. These mockups are located on the 
east front parking lot of the Capitol and will be 
open for viewing from 9:30 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
each day. 


| urge Members to take time to walk through 
the exhibits. Of course, these modules rep- 
resent only a small part of the space station 
Freedom. in addition to the truss structure, the 
huge solar power arrays, and the many sup- 
port systems, Freedom will also have labora- 
tory modules provided by our European and 
Japanese partners, as well as a robotic arm 
provided by the Canadians. American re- 
searchers will be able to use half of the space 
in these international labs, as well as all of the 
space in the U.S. lab. Thus, space station 
Freedom provides a positive model of how 
international cost-sharing in science and tech- 
nology can enhance the research capabilities 
available to the United States. 


This body has already heard significant dis- 
cussion of the importance of the space station 
to our civil space program, and | don't intend 
to belabor those points today. Nevertheless, | 
hope that when Members view the station 
mockups, they recognize that just as investing 
in our cities is important for our future as a na- 
tion, so also is investing in the civilian re- 
search and development signified by the 
space station. Both investments provide the 
hope and promise of a better life for our chil- 
dren. 
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TRIBUTE TO GARRISON UNION 
FREE SCHOOL 


HON. HAMILTON FISH, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1992 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, | rise to to recognize 
and pay special tribute to the Garrison Union 
Free School's Odyssey of the Mind team. The 
Garrison school team placed first in the New 
York State Odyssey of the Mind [OM] competi- 
tion for division Il, grades sixth through eight 
held on April 25 at SUNY Binghamton. This 
win qualified them for the 1992 world finals. 

Team members representing New York 
State, Sara Palefsky, Meredith Blaich, Phoebe 
Geer, Mary McConnachie, Samantha Roberts, 
Courtney Fitzgerald, Erin Whyatt, and their 
coach, Mrs. Karen Bresnan traveled to Bolder, 
CO, the week of May 25, 1992 to compete in 
the world finals competition against teams 
from all 50 States and 14 foreign nations. 

Odyssey of the Mind is an international cre- 
ative problem solving competition for youth, 
coordinated locally by the Putnam/Northern 
Westchester Board of Cooperative Educational 
Services [BOCES]. Elementary, middle and 
high schools compete separately at regional, 
State, and world levels. 

The team from the Garrison Union Free 
School was required to create and present a 
performance in the world finals based on the 
classic “Alice in Wonderland” by Lewis Car- 
roll. The performance had to include: Alice; 
music; poetry; something or someone that in- 
creases in size; a plant, flower or tree that 
comes to life; an eccentric character; a manu- 
factured item that becomes animated and a 
humorous invention. 

The OM Program began in 1978 when 28 
middle and high schools met for the first cre- 
ative problem-solving competition at Glassboro 
State College. In just 14 years, the member- 
ship has expanded to include over 6,700 
schools and programs across the United 
States, Canada, China, England, Japan, Mex- 
ico, the Soviet Union, and several other coun- 
tries. 

The program has received an enormous 
amount of publicity over the years including 
television specials, newscasts and documen- 
taries. The first major program featuring Odys- 
sey of the Mind was a half hour PBS special 
entitled. “Olympics of the Mind.” In 1983, one 
of the long-term problems, the “Leonardo da 
Vinci Spring Car,” was featured on a CBS 
prime-time special. To solve the problem, the 
students involved had to design, build and 
drive a vehicle powered only by springs. IBM, 
the show's sponsor, used its commercial time 
for a special segment on the importance of 
education in America. This excellent public re- 
lations have had a positive effect on large 
numbers of participating students and schools. 

OM Association, Inc., a nonprofit corpora- 
tion, sponsors the program. An international 
association, it charters affiliates in States/Prov- 
inces and other logistical geographical subdivi- 
sions. Chartered associations sponsor com- 
petitions within their jurisdictions. First place 
teams from these competitions become eligi- 
ble to compete in the OM world finals held an- 
nually at selected universities. 
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Mr. Speaker, | ask my colleagues to join me 
in congratulating Garrison Union Free School’s 
Odyssey of the Mind world finals team on their 
truly significant accomplishment this year. 


TRIBUTE TO JOHN G. KOEDEL 
HON. WILLIAM F. CLINGER, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1992 


Mr. CLINGER. Mr. Speaker, today, | rise to 
bring the attention of my colleagues to the dis- 
tinguished career of my good friend, John G. 
Koedel. After 23 years as one of the driving 
forces of National Forge Co., John has de- 
cided to retire with his wife Fay and enjoy life 
in a new seaside home. 

As senior vice president and chief financial 
officer of National Forge, John Koedel has 
contributed greatly to one of Warren County's 
major employers and helped to make that 
company a strong and solid part of our area's 
economy. In fact, I’m certain that since its es- 
tablishment in 1915, National Forge has not 
had a more talented, creative, or accom- 
plished chief financial officer. His successor 
will have big shoes to fill. 

John is a native of Pittsburgh, PA, and was 
graduated from Washington & Lee University 
with a degree in commerce. He spent the first 
9 years of his career as the vice president for 
commercial lending at the Pittsburgh National 
Bank before deciding to apply his skills to 
manufacturing at National Forge. 

John came to my hometown of Warren, PA, 
in 1969 and he and | have been friends ever 
since. Over the past 20-odd years, I've grown 
to know a man who is highly intelligent, a 
skilled businessman yet someone who has a 
sense of community responsibility. Through 
his work on the Warren General Hospital 
Board, as chairman of the Care Corp. and as 
chairman of United Way Industrial, John has 
been a good neighbor, one whom his friends 
will miss dearly. 


ST. THOMAS EPISCOPAL SCHOOL 
BUILDING COMMUNITY VALUES 


HON. ILEANA ROS-LEHTINEN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1992 


Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN. Mr. Speaker, | want to 
congratulate the members of St. Thomas Epis- 
copal Parish School in South Dade County for 
their commitment to building a community and 
a school based on shared values, teamwork 
and commitment. Earlier this year, | had the 
opportunity to speak at the inauguration of a 
new school building which the parents of St. 
Thomas students funded and built in just 3 
years. Pastor Roger Tobin and school prin- 
cipal Laura Walker called the completion of 
this new house of learning a miracle, proof 
that God has smiled on their parish commu- 
nity. 

In January 1989, the parish determined that 
it had simply outgrown the facilities available 
in the existing buildings which had been in use 
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since 1953. The school, led by Principal Walk- 
er, determined that $2 million was needed to 
start the project. With 200 volunteers, the par- 
ish set out to raise pledges from every family 
in the church. Each family was asked to com- 
mit themselves to contribute a certain amount 
during the 3- or 4-year period of the Ne 

Within just 5 months, by May 1989, the 
community reached the goal. More than 80 
percent of the families had pledged amounts 
that would provide the $2 million needed for 
the new building. The Miami Herald published 
an article on this miracle of community vision 
and spirit, which | would like to include in the 
RECORD: 

From the Miami Herald, Mar. 26, 1992] 
LONG-AWAITED BUILDING A ‘‘MIRACLE” FOR 
SCHOOL 
(By Bea L. Hines) 

Principal Laura Walker sat in her new of- 
fice at St. Thomas Episcopal Parish School 
at 5692 North Kendall Dr., looked out the 
window at the laughing children having 
lunch under a canopy and said: ‘‘Miracles 
can happen when a community has a vision 
and the unity and spirit to accomplish it.” 

The vision Walker spoke of was St. Thom- 
as’ dream of a new, state-of-the-art school. 

The miracle is that on Jan. 22, Walker and 
the entire faculty and student body moved 
into the new school. 

“We couldn't have done it without each 
other, Walker said of the cooperation of the 
school’s parents and members of the church. 

St. Thomas Episcopal Parish School was 
established in 1953 as a nursery school in the 
church’s Sunday school classrooms. Like 
many other parish schools, St. Thomas ex- 
panded until eventually we'd outgrown it,” 
Walker said. 

In January 1989, the school hired a firm to 
determine how much money would be needed 
to build a new school. Members of the church 
and parents were asked to pledge a certain 
amount thet would be paid off over a period 
of three to four years. The goal was to raise 
$2 million to start the project. 

“We had 200 volunteers making visits to 
every family in the church. We told them the 
need and the vision. The response was over- 
whelming: more than 80 percent of the people 
pledged to pay a certain amount over a pe- 
riod of three or four years. 

“By May of 1989—only five months later— 
we had reached our goal,“ Walker said. 

For the nearly one and a half years the 
school was under construction, the entire 
student body attended classes in portable 
buildings. 

Located just east of the church and sur- 
rounded by lush trees and shrubbery, the 
school was designed by architect James 
Scott. 

Lucille McKey of Business Interiors se- 
lected soft greens, blues and mauve for the 
classrooms. 

The two-story structure, which cost $3.5 
million to complete, will continue to have a 
close association with the church. The ad- 
ministrative offices for the church are 
housed in the new structure. Its music room 
also serves as the church’s choir room. 

To the Rev. Robin Tobin, who has been the 
pastor of the church for six years, the new 
school is not only a lesson in unity. It also 
is proof, he said, that God has smiled on 
us.“ 

People are looking for a place where val- 
ues are being taught.“ he said. They are 
hungry for this in a seemingly valueless, sec- 
ular world. Kids need real food to chew on.“ 

He praised Walker, who started at the 
school as a part-time teacher and office 
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worker, for being an incredible adminis- 
trator. She creates a sense of team spirit and 
enthusiasm that permeates down to the stu- 
dents.” 

A tour of the new school included stops in 
Joyce Noble's and Sue Nichols’ kindergarten 
classrooms. 

Noble, pre-school] coordinator, said the kin- 
dergarten children of the school have the 
benefit of being part of a great church- 
school community.“ 

“They [pre-schoolers] have a built-in audi- 
ence. And that’s great for the little ones to 
really be a part of everything and not be iso- 
lated.” 

Said Nichols: We had an old, dilapidated 
building that was run down and outdated. 
But we had the most fabulous spirit of edu- 
cation in the world. 

“Now, we have an amazing new building 
+... the same spirit that was in the old 
building is in the new one. 

It's still the finest thing we have to offer 
these children.“ 


Mr. Speaker, this new school is a lesson for 
all of us on what we can accomplish when we 
commit ourselves to family, community, to our 
faith, and to teaching values to our children. | 
commend Reverend Tobin, Principal Walker, 
their 200 volunteers, and all of the families 
who contributed to building a place to teach 
their children the values they share. | espe- 
cially wish to thank my daughters’ teachers, 
Sue Nichols, Nancy Knapp, and Mercy Garcia 
for being wonderful role models for the next 
generation. 


HONORING DR. JOHN L. GERWIG 
FOR 40 YEARS OF SERVICE WITH 
RUTGERS COOPERATIVE EXTEN- 
SION SERVICE 


HON. ROBERT A. ROE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1992 


Mr. ROE. Mr. Speaker, | take great pleasure 
in rising today to pay special tribute to an out- 
standing individual who for 40 years has de- 
voted his career and extraordinary talents to 
the people of New Jersey and Rutgers Univer- 
sity. Dr. John L. Gerwig has been at Rutgers 
University since 1952, as a student, an in- 
structor, and for the past 30 years the director 
of Rutgers Cooperative Extension Program. | 
have worked with John personally for many 
years, and | have found him to be one of the 
most dedicated and conscientious educators 
with whom | have had the pleasure to work. 

On Friday, June 12, Dr. Gerwig will be the 
esteemed guest at a reception and dinner in 
his honor at the Sheraton in Iselin, NJ. This 
well-deserved recognition comes to a man 
who has given more than just his time; he has 
lent a genuine personal concern to his respon- 
sibilities at Rutgers University. The entire New 
Jersey delegation, members and staff alike, 
have taken great pleasure in seeing Dr. 
Gerwig every spring as he toured the offices 
explaining the needs and benefits of the coop- 
erative extension program and leaving behind 
samples of the great variety and delicious 
produce of which our Garden State is so 
proud. 

Dr. Gerwig was transplanted to New Jersey 
from his home State of West Virginia, where 
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he attended West Virginia University and re- 
ceived a B.S. in agriculture (1949), and a M.S. 
in soils (1952). While getting his masters, he 
also was an instructor at Uniontown Voca- 
tional School in Uniontown, PA. For his Ph.D., 
he travelled to Rutgers University where he 
was to stay for the next 40 years. Here again, 
while furthering his education, Dr. Gerwig 
acted as an instructor in the university's farm 
crop department. 

After receiving his doctorate in 1956, he 
stayed on as an extension specialist in grain 
crops. In addition to lecturing students in the 
farm crop department, he travelled throughout 
the State conducting extension education pro- 
grams and applying new research techniques. 
In 1962, he became the director of Rutgers 
Cooperative Extension, responsible for admin- 
istering the budget, personnel and all facets of 
the program, a position which he holds to this 
day and from which he will retire after 30 
years of inspired direction. 

From this position, Dr. Gerwig has been 
very active in agricultural education at both the 
State and national level. He has been a mem- 
ber of several national and regional commit- 
tees, including the Joint Council on Food and 
Agricultural Sciences with the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to which he was appointed 
in 1978 and awarded a certificate of appoint- 
ment by Bob Bergland, Secretary of Agri- 
culture. He has also served in a variety of ca- 
pacities with the ECOP and the Northeast Ex- 
tension directors. 

Dr. Gerwig has been a champion of urban 
4-H programs, illustrating that agriculture has 
a place in the urban environment and is a 
positive experience for youth who often would 
not have the opportunity to become familiar 
with the nature of plants and animals. 

For his work with these and many other 
groups, Dr. Gerwig has been recognized with 
numerous awards, including the Gold Medal- 
lion, the highest award from the New Jersey 
Agricultural Society (1989), George H. Cook 
Memorial Award for Outstanding Service, the 
highest honor awarded by Cook College, Rut- 
gers University (1979), and the Boss of the 
Year Award from Middlesex County Chapter of 
the National Secretaries’ Association (1971). 

Mr. Speaker, Dr. John Gerwig is an out- 
standing citizen, who has lent his efforts and 
unique talents to educating the people of New 
Jersey and the Nation. At this point, | would 
like to quote a brief statement outlining the tre- 
mendous impact that this man has made on 
those with the good fortune to have known 
and worked with him. 

John Gerwig is recognized and respected at 
local, State, and national levels for his out- 
standing leadership and political sensitivity as 
the Director of Extension. Throughout his dis- 
tinguished career, John Gerwig has provided 
the vision and support necessary for Rutgers 
Cooperative Extension to address major is- 
sues of the citizens of New Jersey and be rec- 
ognized for its quality in the Nation. He has 
the unique skill of facilitating programmatic 
changes within Extension to meet the diversity 
of the state while maintaining the support of 
traditional audiences. 

“He is even-tempered, a positive thinker, 
enthusiastic, energetic, perceptive, sensitive to 
others’ situations and needs, and committed to 
the philosophy of Extension and the land-grant 
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system. He has served Cooperative Extension 
and Rutgers University with distinction and 
earned the admiration of associates in New 
Jersey and the nation.” 


Mr. Speaker, | am very proud to have 
worked with a man of his caliber. This pride, 
| am sure, is shared by his family, his sons, 
John and William, his daughters Elizabeth and 
Carolyn, and his seven grandchildren, Brian, 
Mark, Allyson, Irin, Daniel, Thomas, and Mi- 
chael. 


Mr. Speaker, Dr. John L. Gerwig exemplifies 
what is good and hopeful in our world today, 
and | am delighted to take this moment to 
share his accomplishments with you and all 
my colleagues. It is rare to find such a sterling 
example of a positive individual, someone to 
whom we may all look for guidance and inspi- 
ration. 


TRIBUTE TO DR. WILLIAM L. 
WEBB, JR. 


HON. BARBARA B. KENNELLY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1992 


Mrs. KENNELLY. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to honor Dr. William L. Webb, Jr., an outstand- 
ing psychiatrist and educator. Since July 1, 
1985, Dr. Webb has served as the president 
and psychiatrist-in-chief of the Institute of Liv- 
ing in Hartford, CT. 


Dr. Webb has made extensive contributions 
to the institute and the greater Hartford area 
during his 7-year tenure. These include the 
creation of a Center for Mental Health and 
Aging; the formulation of a community lecture 
series; the creation of an advisory board on 
the family; the affiliation of the Institute of Liv- 
ing with the University of Connecticut Health 
Center, forging a joint residency training pro- 
gram; and establishing an eating disorders 
program. He is also a professor of psychiatry 
at the University of Connecticut School of 
Medicine and a lecturer at the Yale School of 
Medicine. 


His talents have advanced his service to the 
psychiatric discipline as well. Dr. Webb is a 
trustee-atlarge of the American Psychiatric 
Association; served as president of the Acad- 
emy of Psychosomatic Medicine; is a member 
of the board of trustees of the board of re- 
gents of the American College of Psychiatrists. 
He has written 2 books, 30 journal articles and 
numerous abstracts and editorials. 


Throughout his tenure as the president of 
the Institute of Living, Dr. Webb has always 
focused on proactive ways to strengthen the 
institution and to link it more closely with the 
community and region. He leaves a legacy of 
activism, vision, and dedication. 


Mr. Speaker, | ask my colleagues to join me 
and so many in the State of Connecticut in sa- 
luting Dr. Webb's achievements in Hartford. 
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CENTENNIAL OF THE VILLAGE OF 
CHESTER, NY 


HON. BENJAMIN A. GILMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1992 


Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, | am pleased to 
inform our colleagues that the village of Ches- 
ter, in Orange County, NY, is about to embark 
upon a host of festivities extending over a 10- 
day period commemorating the 100th anniver- 
sary of the incorporation of that village. 

This 100th birthday party will feature a 
Kiwanis kids day at community park, a centen- 
nial ball, an auto show, a special musical pro- 
gram focusing on the history of our area, a 
bathing suit and beard contest, the presen- 
tation of a gay nineties melodrama, craft and 
art shows, a poster contest, a block dance, 
fireworks, a gala parade, and many many 
other activities which will prove to be memo- 
rable for the entire family. 

These festivities are an appropriate way to 
mark this red-letter occasion in the history of 
the village of Chester. Although the village has 
existed as a governmental entity for 100 
years, Chester was a well established commu- 
nity for some time before 1892. 

The earliest known settlement in the area 
was established by John Yelverton back in 
1751. Chester was founded in the heart of the 
famous black dirt region of southwestern New 
York, which produces the finest onions and 
lettuce that can be found in these United 
States. One famous lettuce grower of Chester, 
Hector St. John DeCrevecoeur, authored a 
book prior to our American War for Independ- 
ence, entitled “Letters From an American 
Farmer.” This book helped our European 
friends understand our way of life on this side 
of the Atlantic, and did much to win sympathy 
for our cause during the Revolution. 

Hambletonian, the famous horse who is the 
ancestor of all American trotters, was born in 
Chester. The adjacent town of Goshen, NY, is 
known far and wide as the birthplace of trotter 
racing in the United States. However, it was 
actually in Chester that the first of this magnifi- 
cent breed of horses were bred and raised. 

In the years prior to the American Civil War, 
as our cities became more and more bloated 
with immigrants from Europe, it was noted that 
farm children were much healthier than city 
children. A brilliant resident of Orange County, 
NY, Mr. Gail Borden, devised the theory that 
this was due at least in part to the fact that 
farm children had access to fresh milk while 
city children did not. In 1842, he began ship- 
ping fresh milk in cans from the farms of Or- 
ange County to New York City via the Erie 
Railroad, with the community of Chester as his 
starting point. This seemingly simple idea re- 
sulted in a revolution in nutrition in this Nation. 
Millions who grew up in the cities during the 
future years owe their health and well being to 
this genius who utilized the train depot in 
Chester to carry out his brilliant plan. The 
dairy company Gail Borden founded in 1842 
has grown to become one of the largest com- 
panies in the United States, and to this day 
still bears his name. 

Although the people of Chester were happy 
and prosperous as the 1890's dawned, sev- 
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eral difficulties intruded on their peaceful lives. 
One problem was the lack of an adequate 
water supply to continue to supply their 
homes. Another was the disastrous fires which 
broke out in the community in the early 
1890's, and could not be put out in time to 
avoid calamitous damage because of the lack 
of adequate water. 

Accordingly, the community leaders came 
together and decided that the only way to 
meet these challenges was to officially incor- 
porate as a village. This gave the founding fa- 
thers of Chester the ability to levy taxes, issue 
bonds, and provide an adequate water sys- 
tem, as well as other essential services. 

A year after the village was incorporated, 
the Walton Hose Fire Co. was brought to- 
gether to bring efficient and up-to-date fire 
fighting techniques to the newly founded vil- 
lage. Today, 99 years later, the Walton Hose 
Fire Co. continues to proudly and coura- 
geously protect lives and property in the vil- 
lage of Chester and the surrounding area. 

Mr. Speaker, as the village of Chester pre- 
pares to celebrate its 100th anniversary, | in- 
vite all of our colleagues to join with me in 
congratulating Mayor Joseph F. Battiato; vil- 
lage trustees, Susan Bahren, Daniel Larsen, 
John H. Lutjens, and John J. Collins; and vil- 
lage clerk and treasurer Elizabeth S. Kreher 
and all the other elected and appointed offi- 
cials who have made the village of Chester 
such a pleasant place to live for its 3,270 resi- 
dents and such a fine place in which to work 
and to shop. 

Mr. Speaker, if any of our colleagues are 
planning to be in our beautiful Hudson River 
Valley of New York between June 13 and 23, 
| urge them to visit the lovely village of Ches- 
ter and to join in these centennial festivities. 


TRIBUTE TO BOB STOLDAL 
HON. JAMES H. BILBRAY 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1992 


Mr. BILBRAY. Mr. Speaker, it is my pleas- 
ure to rise before my fellow Members today to 
pay tribute to an outstanding citizen of south- 
ern Nevada. Bob Stoldal has earned distinc- 
tion in his profession as well as his commu- 
nity. For the past 16 years Bob Stoldal has 
served as news director for KLAS-TV, the 
CBS affiliate in Las Vegas. He has now ac- 
cepted an offer to become news director of 
WTVF-TV in Nashville, TN. 

Bob Stoidal was first introduced to journal- 
ism in 1960 when he worked for the Las 
Vegas Review Journal. At the same time Bob 
worked the graveyard shift as a disc jockey for 
KLAS radio. He first joined KLAS-TV in 1967 
as a full time reporter. Within a year he was 
anchoring the 11 p.m. newscast. In 1976, 
Stoldal was promoted to news director, a posi- 
tion he will hold until June when he is suc- 
ceeded by his colleague and friend Emily Neil- 
son. 

Bob Stoldal’s commitment to his career can 
only be matched by his commitment to his 
family and community. He has been honored 
locally, as well as, nationally. He received the 
1991 Mark Twain award, given by the Associ- 
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ated Press. He also received the 1988 man- 
ager of the year award from Women in Com- 
munications-Las Vegas Chapter. Bob Stoldal 
spent countless hours in service of his com- 
munity and has been rewarded with honors 
from the Clark County School District, the Ne- 
vada Preservation Society, and the Southern 
Nevada Youth Fair. His contributions will be 
missed greatly. 

The community of southern Nevada will 
sorely miss Bob and his family. He says that 
he will miss Las Vegas, however, he looks for- 
ward to the new challenges he will face in 
Nashville. 

As a friend of Bob Stoldal | wish to extend 
him a vote of thanks. His leadership in the 
community will be missed. He touched the 
hearts of many, and on behalf of the people 
of southern Nevada | wish Bob Stoldal and his 
family the best of luck. 


THE COMPREHENSIVE NATIONAL 
ENERGY POLICY ACT 


HON. AL SWIFT 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1992 


Mr. SWIFT, Mr. Speaker, with H.R. 776, the 
Comprehensive National Energy Policy Act, 
our Nation is one step closer to having the en- 
ergy strategy that many of us have been ad- 
vocating for many years. As an original co- 
sponsor of H.R. 776 | am pleased and heart- 
ened by the passage of this legislation. 

In 1980 Congress passed the Northwest 
Power Act, legislation which | authored. That 
act established energy priorities, and by doing 
so defined a coherent energy policy for the 
Northwest. It requires that the region must first 
look to cost-effective conservation, and then to 
renewables. Only after those resources are 
tapped can the region acquire energy through 
other means. The Northwest subsequently be- 
came the Nation's leading region in conserva- 
tion and efficiency techniques, 

Unfortunately, as the Northwest was forging 
ahead in the 1980's the Nation as a whole 
saw gains made in the 1970's in energy effi- 
ciency and conservation reversed and de- 
pendence on foreign oil increase dramatically. 
Unconcerned with the economic, environ- 
mental and foreign policy implications of our 
dreadful oil habit, the Reagan-Bush adminis- 
trations showed little interest in getting our 
country on the road of energy security. In- 
deed, the failure of the Reagan-Bush adminis- 
trations to develop a coherent energy policy 
left the Nation increasingly vulnerable to dis- 
ruptions in Middle Eastern oil supplies. Most 
economists—including the President's key 
economic advisors—acknowledge that the cur- 
rent recession was caused by the oil price 
spike triggered by Saddam Hussein's invasion 
of Kuwait. These events have demonstrated 
once again that shortsighted policies will even- 
tually come back to haunt us. 

As the Northwest Power Act realigned en- 
ergy policy in our region, H.R. 776 will do so 
on a national scale; through this bill our coun- 
try is finally creating a balanced and rational 
energy policy. Instead of the production ori- 
ented policy of the past decade, the House bill 
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makes increased efficiency and conservation 
the cornerstones of our energy strategy. Yet 
this legislation recognizes that conservation 
and increased efficiency alone do not make a 
balanced strategy, and goes a long way to 
foster development of cleaner burning alter- 
native fuels and renewable energy resources. 
This wide ranging legislation will result not 
only in a more efficient and stable economy 
but yield environmental benefits as well. H.R. 
776 is legislation that many of us have been 
looking forward to for a very long time. 

With all the criticism this institution has re- 
cently received, it may come as a surprise to 
many that on such an enormously complex 
issue the House of Representatives can 
produce such meaningful, proactive and bipar- 
tisan legislation as H.R. 776. 

It shouldn't. 

Hard work, intense scrutiny, meaningful ex- 
changes of views, constructive compromises 
and tough negotiations all went into the pas- 
sage of this bill. But there is nothing remark- 
able about that—it is the process to which 
nearly all legislation passed by this House is 
subjected. And this process occurs every 
working day on an array of issues, although 
the result of each day is certainly not always 
so grand. 

No, the difference on this issue has simply 
been that the administration at some point de- 
cided to engage itself in the issue. When this 
happens, the Federal Government can work to 
forge far-reaching legislation that will serve our 
citizens well. But that engagement has been 
frustratingly rare, and as a result a host of 
other domestic issues cry out for attention. | 
urge the administration to now expand its at- 
tention; as our country looks ahead to the 21st 
century, its citizens demand no less. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO JOHN HEN- 
DRICKS: ADULT BASIC EDU- 
CATION ADMINISTRATOR OF THE 
YEAR 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1992 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, | rise to pay 
tribute to my constituent, John Hendricks. Mr. 
Hendricks, the principal of the South Dade 
Adult Education Center in Homestead, FL, re- 
cently received the Adult and Continuing Edu- 
cation ABE Administrator of the Year Award. 
Competitors for this award, which is spon- 
sored by the Commission on Adult Basic Edu- 
cation [COBE], came from the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico. 

Mr. Hendricks’ work began in 1973, with 
three classes and a table and chair for his of- 
fice at South Dade High School. His mission 
soon flourished into occupying two main cam- 
puses, with more than 40 off campus quality 
course offerings and the largest freestanding 
adult education center in the State of Florida. 

Among those in the homestead-Florida City 
community who have benefited from his work 
are local citizens, recent immigrants and refu- 
gees, military personnel, Federal and State 
correctional institution inmates, migrant work- 
ers, the handicapped, homeless and battered 
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victims, the elderly, and individuals recovering 
from various addictions. The South Dade Adult 
Education Center has provided these individ- 
uals with an education, the possibility of a high 
school diploma, and vocational and job retrain- 
ing skills. Mr. Hendricks recognizes that the 
future of our Nation relies on the education of 
its people, and this is the best tool to maintain 
our competitiveness. 

Mr. Hendricks’ community and his students 
have benefited from his efforts to create an 
entity that provides opportunity and hope. The 
education and skills acquired by his students 
have allowed countless individuals to improve 
the ey of their lives since 1973. 

John Hendricks has made tremendous con- 
tributions to South Dade and to our Nation. | 
am proud to join in congratulating him for 
being honored as COBE’s Continuing and 
Adult ABE Administrator of the Year. 


MIRTA DE PERALES: AN 
AMERICAN SUCCESS 


HON. ILEANA ROS-LEHTINEN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1992 


Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN. Mr. Speaker, | would 
like to call my colleagues’ attention to the re- 
markable success story of Mirta de Perales. 
Born in Santa Clara, Cuba, she lived com- 
fortably until the age of 8, when her father had 
a disabling accident. Her mother went to Ha- 
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vana to work as a housekeeper, but could not 
support a family of six on her salary of $15 
per month. After 3 years with her father in the 
hospital, 11-year-old Mirta took matters into 
her own hands. She began giving haircuts at 
a nickel a head. The first day Mirta made a 
dollar and a half, and called her mother to tell 
her she could quit her job and come home. 
She built her business up and became a well 
known hair stylist and vendor of her own line 
of beauty products. 

In 1961, she had to start over again in this 
country after escaping from Cuba. She started 
by doing the hair of fellow refugees who had 
known her in Cuba. Within 2 years she again 
opened a hair salon, and now she sells her 
own brand of 35 hair and beauty products. 

The Miami Herald published an article on 
this remarkable example of the American 
dream, which | would like to include in the 
RECORD: 

NICKLE-AND-DIME ROOTS GREW INTO TALE OF 
RICHES 
(By Alfonso Chardy) 

On July 15, 1987, President Reagan, speak- 
ing at the White House, pointed to Mirta de 
Perales at a special function honoring mi- 
norities and said: That's the American 
dream." 

Perales, Miami’s undisputed exile cosmet- 
ics queen, smiled. 

Fifty years ago, she began her career in 
the beauty business charging a nickel for a 
haircut in her hometown. Today, she owns 
one of the 500 richest Hispanic businesses in 
the United States—her own line of beauty 
products. 
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Born in Santa Clara, Cuba, Perales’ first 
eight years of life were comfortable. Her par- 
ents were relatively well off. 

Then her father was injured in a traffic ac- 
cident and spent three years in the hospital, 
unable to provide for the family. Perales’ 
mother went to Havana to work as a house- 
keeper, but her $15-a-month salary was not 
enough to feed her four children. 

Eleven-year-old Mirta began offering hair- 
cuts for five cents 

The first day I made $1.50," she recalled. “I 
called mother and said ‘Come back, we are 
rich. You won't have to work ever again.“ 

By 1959, Perales already was a well-known 
hair stylist in Cuba and vendor of her own 
line of beauty products. 

She left Cuba in 1961 when a friend at Pan 
Am helped spirit her out in a Miami-bound 
flight. 

Within three or four days, Perales was 
back in business, doing the hair of fellow 
women refugees who knew her from Cuba. 

Two years later, Perales opened her first 
hair salon, on Ponce de Leon Boulevard in 
Coral Gables. 

These days, most of the money comes from 
her own brand of 35 hair and skin products. 
They sell in Miami, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
New York and Puerto Rico. 

When I was a little girl I went barefoot," 
she said. “Now I run an empire. I am an ex- 
ample of the American dream.“ 


Mr. Speaker, | commend Mirta de Perales 
for her remarkable success and the example 
she sets for other immigrants and minority 
people. 


